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INITIALS USED IN VOLUME XXXII. TO IDENTIFY CONTRIBUTORS/ 
WITH THE HEADINGS OF THE ARTICLES TO WHICH 
THESE INITIALS ARE SIGNED. 


A.A.M. 


A.B.H. 


A.B.W. 


A. CL 

At C* Cft. 


A. C. !D. 


A. C. I. 


A. C.W. 


A.E.A. 


A.E.C. 


A. E. McE. 


A.E.T. 


A.E. 


Akthtjr Anthony Macdonnell, M.A., Pii.D., Hon. LL.D., F.B.A. 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Author of The Turanians and Pan-Turanianism', Eurasian Roulcs', 
Vedic Mythology, A History of Sanskrit Literature; A Vedic Grammar; etc. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., LL.D., Lirr.D. 

Professor of Government, Harvard University. Author of Salmon Portland 
Chase; Slavery and Abolition; National Ideas Historically Traced: Monroe Doc- 
trine; etc. Editor of the American Nation; Cyclopaedia of American Govern- 
ment; etc. 

Mrs. Amber Blanco White, O.B.E. 

Director, Women’s Wages Section, British Ministry of Munitions, 191 7-8. Mem- 
ber of National Whitley Council for the Civil Service, 1919-20. 

Aldo Castellani, C.M.G., M.D., M.R.C.P. 

Lecturer, London School of Tropical Medicine. Formerly Professor of Tropical 
Medicine, Ceylon Medical School. Author (with Dr. A. J. Chalmers) of Manual 
of Tropical Medicine; etc. 

A. Cecil Carter (d. 1921). 

Formerly Superintendent of Siamese Government Students at the Siamese Lega- 
tion, London. Sometime Principal of King’s College, Bangkok. 

Captain Alfred C. Dewar, R.N. (ret.), B.Litt. (Oxon.). 

Gold Medallist, Royal United Service Institution. Late of the Historical Section, 
Naval Staff, Admiralty. 

Arthur Conyers Inman, M.A., M.B., B.Ch. (Oxon.). 

Pathologist to the Brompton Hospital for Consumption. Hon. Captain, 
R.A.M.C. Special Bacteriologist in the British Expeditionary Force during the 
World War. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur CEca Williams, C.B.E., R.G.A. 

Late Chief Instructor in Range-finding at the Ordnance College, Woolwich. 
During the World War Director of Inspection of Optical Supplies for the British 
Army. 

Algernon Edward Aspinall, C.M.G., B.A. 

Secretary to the West India Committee. Author of The British West Indies; 
The Pocket Guide to the West Indies; etc. 

Agnes Ethel Conway, M.B.E., B.A. (Dublin). 

Hon. Curator, Women’s Work Section, Imperial War Museum. Author of 
Child’s Book of Art; A Ride Through the Bdkans. 

Albert E. McKinley, Ph.D. 

Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania. Secretary, Pennsylvania War 
History Commission. President, Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies. 

Alfred Edward Taylor, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. 

Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrews. Author of The 
Problem of Conduct; Elements of Metaphysics; Varia Socraliea; etc. 

Alfred Fowler, F.R.S. 

Corresponding Member, Academy of Science, Paris. Professor of Astrophysics, 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, South Kensington. 


I Pan^Tunnianism. 

Roosevelt, Theodore; 

United States: History. 

I Women's Employment: 

I United Kingdom. 

' Typhus Fever. 

I Siam. 

I Submarine Campaigns; 

I Zeebrugge. 

' Vaccine Therapy. 

( Rangefinders and Positioo 
Finders (in part). 

I West Indies, British. 

I Women's War-Work 

I (in part). 

, Pennsylvania; 

Philadelphia. 

I Philosophy. 


‘A complete list, showing all contributors to the New Volumes (arranged according to the dtphabetied order of thet surrutmas) urifh 
the articles signed ^ them, e^pears at the end of this volume. 
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Aldred Farrer Barker, M.Sc. 

Professor of Textile Industries in the University of Leeds. Author or Joint- 
author of Wool Carding and Combing; Textile Design; Cloth Analysis; etc. 

Aubrey FitzGerald Bell. , 

Author of Portugal of the Portuguese; Studies in Portuguese Literature; etc. 

Albert Frederick Pollard, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Professor of English History in the University of London. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Chairman of the Institute of Historical Research. Author of 
A Short History of the Great War; The EvoltUion of Parliament; etc. 

Alfred Francis Pribram, Ph.D. 

Professor of Modern History in the University of Vienna. Member of the 
Vienna Academy of Science; etc. 

Brigadier-General Sir Alexander Gibb, G.B.'E., C.B., D.S.M. (U.S.A.), Com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown of Belgium, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., 
A.LN.A., F.R.S. (Edin.). 

Late Civil Engineer-in- Chief, Admiralty. Late Director-General of Civil En- 
gineering, British Ministry of Transport. Consulting Civil Engineer, Ministry 
of Transport. 

Rear-Admiral Archibald Henderson Scales. 

Superintendent, United States Naval Academy. 

General Moritz Auefenberg-Komarow. 

See the biographical article: Auffenberg-Komarow, Moritz. 

Dr. Allen K. Krause. 

Staff of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. Managing Editor of the Ameri- 
can Review of Tuberculosis. 

Sir Arthur Keysall Yapp, K.B.E. 

Officer of the Order of the Crown of Belgium. Order of Wen Hu (China). 
National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. Director of Food Economy (Hon.), Sept. 
i9i7~Feb. 1918. Author of Romance of the Red Triangle; etc. 

Arthur Lyon Bowley, Sc.D. 

Professor of Statistics in the University of London. Author of Elements of 
Statistics; Wages in the United Kingdom; etc. 

Colonel Arthur Latham Conger, U.S. Army. 

Distinguished Service Medal (U.S.A.), C.M.G. Legion of Honour. Formerly 
Co-editor of Ilie Military Historian afid Economist. 

Alexander Oliver Rankine, O.B.E., D.Sc., F.Inst.P. 

Fellow of University College, London. Professor of Physics in the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. 


I Wool 
I Portugal. 

J World War: Political His^ 
) tory. 

I Plener, £• 


< Transport. 


/ United States Naval 
\ Academy. 

I Pflanzer-Baltin, K. 


I Tuberculosis: United States, 
I Y.M.C.A.: United Kingdom, 


I Prices {in part) ; 

I Wages {in part). 

f Western European Front 
< Campaigns {in part ) ; 

[ Woevre, Battles in; Part //. 

I Sotmd. 


Anson Phelps Stokes, D.D., LL.D. f 

Secretary of Yale University. Author of Memorials of Eminent Yale Men; etc. \ 

Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O. f 

Late Civil Commissioner in Mesopotamia, and Political Resident in the Per- < 
sian Gulf. [ 

Commander Bernard Acworth, D.S.O., R.N. | 

Major-General Basil Ferguson Burnett-Hitchcock, C.B., D.S.O. Director- f 
General of Mobilization and Recruiting, British War Office. \ 

Burges Johnson, A.B. (Amherst). f 

Associate Professor of English and Director of the Bureau of Publication, Vassar < 
College. Editor of the BMetin of the Authors' League of America. [ 

B asil Kenneth Long. / 

Editor of the Cape Times. Formerly Foreign Editor of The Times (London). \ 

Sm Charles Bright, F.R.S.E., M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E., F.S.S., F.Hisx.S. f 

Author of Submarine Telegraphs; Imperial Telegraphic Communication; Telcg- < 
raphy, Aeronautics and War; etc. I 

Carl Christophelsmeier, B.A., M.A., Ph,D. 

Head of the Department of History and Political Science in the University of , 
South Dakota. Author of The First Revolutionary Step {June 77, i^Sg); The 
Fourth of August^ etc, 

Clifford Dobell, M.A., F.R.S. f 

Protistologist to the Medical Research Council. Late Fellow of Trinity College, J 
Cambridge. Formerly Assistant Professor of Protistology and Cytology, Im- ) 
penal College of Science, London. I 


Yale University. 


Persian Gulf. 

Submarine Mines {in part). 

United Eongdom; Post War 
Army, 

Vassar College. 

Smuts, J. C« 

Submarine Cable Telegra- 


South Dakota. 


PratotuSlogy; 
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C. H. H. 


C. J. M. 


C. K.* 


C.Ly. 


« 


C. L. C. 


C.lila. 


C. M. E. M. 


C. M. L. 


C. Po. 


C.R.D. 


C.R.F. 


C. Sey. 


C.T.A. 


D. D. W. 
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Major-General Sir Charles Edward Oallwell, K.C.B. 

• liweictDr of Military Operations, War Office, igt4*-6. Author of Small Wars; 
Military OperaUons and Maritime Preponderance; The Dardanelles; etc. 


Ma^r Charles Francis Atkinson, T.D. 

Late East Surrey Regiment. Distinguished Service Medal (U.S.A.), Order of 
Saint Anne (Russia). Formerly Scholar of Quccn^s College, Oxford. Staff Of- 
ficer for Trench Warfare Research, 1915-7. British Instructor in Intelligence, 
American Expeditionary Force, 1918. Editorial Staff of the iith edition of the 
Encyclopcedia Britannica, Author of GtanVs Campaigns; The Wilderness and 
Cold Harbor; etc. 


Colonel Sir Charles Frederick Close, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., F.R.S. 

Director-General of the Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom. Author of 
Text Book of Topographical Surveying. 

Charles Garonne Renold, M.E. (Cornell). 

Managing Director of Hans Renold, Limited. Author of Workshop Committees; 
etc. 

Clarence Henry Haring, B.Litt. (Oxon.), Ph.D. (Harvard). 

Associate Professor of History in Yale University. Author of The Buccaneers 
in the West Indies in the XVII. Century; Trade, and Navigation between Spain 
and the Indies in the Time of the Hapsburgs; etc. 

Courtenay J. Mill. 

Financial Editor of The Times (London). 

Carl Karsten. 

Member of the Staff of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 

C. Lely, C.E. 

Ex-Minister of Public Works, Holland. Member of the Second Chamber of the 
States General. 

Charles Lyon Chandler, A.B. 

Curator of South American History and Literature in the Harvard College 
Library. Manager of the Foreign Commercial Department of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia. Author of Inter- American Acquaintances. 

CUTHBERT MaUGHAN. 

Contributor on Finance, Shipping and Insurance to The Annual Register, etc. 
Representative of Admiralty Section of the British Ministry of Information in 
North America, 1918. 

General Charles Marie Emanuel Mangin, K.C.B. , etc. 

See the biographical article: Mangin, C, M. E. 

Charles Mostyn Lloyd, M.A. (Oxon.). 

* Barrister-at-Law. Lecturer at the London School of Economics and Poli’tiail 
Science. Author of Trade Unionism; Essays on the Reorganization of Local 
Government; etc. 

Courtenay Edward Maxwell Pollock, R.B.S., F.R.S.L. 

Charles Robert Darling, F.Inst.P., F.I.C. 

Lecturer in Applied Physics, City and Guilds Technical College, Finsbury. 
Author of Heat for Engineers; Pyrometry; etc. 

Carl Russell Fish, M.A., Ph.D. 

Professor of American History in the University of Wisconsin. Author of Civil 
Service and the Patronage; Development of American Diplomacy; etc. 

Charles Seymour, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 

Professor of History in Yale University. U.S. Technical Delegate at the Paris 
Peace Conference. Author of The Diplomatic Background of the War; Woodrow 
Wilson and the World War; etc. 

Captain C. T. Atkinson. 

Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defense. 

David Duncan Wallace, A.M., Ph.D. 

Professor of History and Economics in Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. Caro- 
lina. Author of Life of Henry Laurens; The Government of England; Civil 
Government of South Carolina and the United States, 

Douglas Hyde, LL.D., D.Litt. 

Professor of Modern Irish in University College, Dublin. President of the Irish 
Texts Society. Author of Literary History of Ireland; etc. 


Staff, MBtaiy; V ^ 
Ttirldah Campaigns: 

^ Mesopotamia; 

T]MrecHY$er, Battles of: 
Pariltl, 

' Rifles and Light Michiiie^ 
Guns {in part) ; 

Serbian Campaigns; Siege- 
craft and Siege Waifara; 
Signal Service Army (in pdrt) j 
Trench Ordnance {in part) ; 
Western European Front 
Campaigns {in part); 
Woevrei Battles in {in pari)^ 

I Surveying {in part). 

I Scientifle Management 


Rio de Janeiro. 


I Stock Exchange. 

f Saxony; 

< Schleswig; 

[ Silesia, Upper {in part). 
I Zuider Zee. 

Paraguay; 

Uruguay. 


Shipping: British, 


I Verdun, Battles of {in part). 
I Poor Law. 

I Sculpture {in part), 

I Pyrometry. 

I Wisconsin. 


I Wilson, Woodrow; 

I Washington Conference. 

I Somme, Battles of the 

{in part) ; 

Ypres-Yser, Battles of 

{in part). 


South Carolina. 


I Pearse, Patrick. 
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B.VL 
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Davxs Rich Dewey, Ph.D,, LL.D. 

Professor of Economics and Statistics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Formerly Secretapr of the American Statistical Association. Managkg Editor 
of the American &onomM Renew. Author of Financial History of the United 
States. Editor of Francis Walker’s Discussions in Economics and Statistics. 


United States: Statistics. 


David Samuel Margoliouth, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. 

Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Editor of Yaquit’s 
Dictionary of Learned Men^ etc. Author of Mohammed and the Rise of Istam; etc. 




Eugene Campbell Barker, Ph.D. 

Professor 6f American History, and Chairman of the Department of History, 
University of Texas. Joint-author of A School History of Texas. Managing 
Editor, Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 


Texas. 


Ellery Channing Chilcott, M.S, 

Chief of Dry Lands Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Eric Denvers Macnamara, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Lecturer in Psychological Medicine in the Charing Cross Hospital Medical 
School. Physician to the West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases. 

Major-General Ernest Dunlop Swinton, C.B., D.S.O. 

Late Royal Engineers. Author of The Green Curve; The Great Tab Dope; The 
Defence of Du^er's Drift. Official “ Eyewitness ” with the British Army in France, 
X 914-5. Originator of the Tank. Raiser and first commander of the Tank Corps. 

Edgar Fahs Smith, Ph.D., Chem.D., Sc.D., L.H.D., M.D., LL.D. 

Late Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, and Emeritus Professor of 
Chemistry. 


United States: Agriculture. 


Psychotherapy. 


Tanks. 


Pennsylvania, University of. 


Emma Gurney Salter, M.A., Litt.D. 

Author of Franciscan Legends in Italian Art; Nature in Italian Art; etc. 


I Rio de Oro. 


Major Ernst Joly. 

Late General Staff, Austro-Hungarian Army. Now of the Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. 
Part-author of the Austrian Official War Chronology Tables; etc. 


Przemysl, Sieges'^of; 
Strypa-Czemowitz , 

Battle of; ^ 
Vistula-San, Battle of the. 


Edgar Leigh Collis, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.). 

Manscl Talbot Professor of Preventive Medicine, Welsh National School of 
Medicine. Late Director (Welfare and Health), Ministry of Munitions. H.M. 
Medical Inspector of Factories. 


Welfare Work in Industry. 


A. Edward Neville da Costa Andrade, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.Inst.P. 

Fellow of University College, London. Professor of Physics in the Artillery Col- 
lege, Woolwich. 


Rangefinders and Position- 
Finders (in part). 


Sir Ernest Rutherford, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. f 

Cavendish Professor of Experimental Physics, University of Cambridge. Author 1 p-dio-ctivitv 
of Radioactivity; Radioactive Substances and their Radiations; etc. See the bio- | ^ 

graphical article: Rutherford, Sir Ernest. [ 


Eric Rucker Eddison, B.A. 

Controller of the I’rofiteering Act Department of the Board of Trade (London). 

E. S. Caton. 

Editor of Tobacco. 


Profiteering: United 
Kingdom. 

Tobacco (in part). 


Edmond Stephen Meany, M.S„ M.L. [ 

Professor of History in the University of Washington. Author of History of the < Washington (State). 
State of Washington; Vancouver's Discovery of Puget Soufid; etc. [ 

Elihu Thomson, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. f 

Consulting Engineer of the General Electric Company. Originator of Resistance < Welding, Electric. 
Electric Welding (Thomson Process). I 


Edward Thomas Devine, Ph.D., LL.D. 

Associate Editor of The Survey y New York. Author of Misery and its Causes; 
The Normal Life; Disabled Soldiers and Sailors; etc. 

Sir Eustace Henry William Tennyson d’Eyncourt, K.C.B., F.R.S. , D.Sc. 

Commander of the Legion of Honour. Distinguished Service Medal (U.S. A.). 
Director of Naval Construction and Chief Technical Adviser to the British 
Admiralty. Chief Adviser on Tanks to the Ministry of Munitions during the 
World War. Vice-president of the Institution of Naval Architects. 


United States; Social and 
Welfare Work (in part). 


Ship and Shipbuilding. 


Ethan Viall. 

Editor of American Machinist. Member A.S.M.E., A.I.E.E., A.S.T.M., S.A.E. 
Author of Broaches and Broaching; Electric Welding; Gas^Torch and Thermit < 
Welding; United States Rifles and Machine Guns; United States Artillery Am- 
munition; Manufacture of Artillery Ammunition; etc. 


Thennit and Thermit 
Welding; 

Welding: Gas Torch. 


Eduard von Wertheimer, 

Emeritus Professor of History in the University of Pressburg. 


f Szell, K.; 

I Szilabrii D.; 
[ Tisza. 
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Major-General Sir Frederick Barton Maurice^ K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Commander of the Legion of Honour. Croix de Guerre. First Class Orders of 
St. Stanislas of Russia. Birector of Military Opera tions. Imperial General 
Staff, 1915-6. Author of Forty Days in igi4\ The Last Four Monlhs\ etc. 

Franz Carl Endres. 

Major, late General Staff, Turkish Army. Author of a Life of MoUke; Die Ruine 
des Orients; etc. Member of Committee, German League of Nations Union. 

Ferdinand Canning Scott Schiller, M.A., D.Sc. 

Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. President of the Society 
for Psychical Research, 1914. Author of Formal Logic; Humanism; Studies in 
Humanism; Riddles of the Sphinx; etc. 

Frank Fox, O.B.E. 

Author of Australia; Problems of the Paci^; “C.JST.Q.” Served in the World 
War as British Artillery officer and as Staff officer. 

Frank Herbert Brown, C.I.E. 

On the Staff of The Times for Indian Affairs. London Correspondent of The 
Times of India. Formerly Assistant Editor of the Bombay Gazette and Editor of 
the Indian Daily Telegraphy Lucknow. 

Franklin Henry Hooper. 

American Editor of the Encydopcsdia Britannica (12th Edition). 

Major Frederick Marshman Bailey, C.I.E. 

Indian Political Department. Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1916. 

Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. Rickard. 

Royal Artillery. Chief Instructor, Artillery College, Woolwich (assisted by 
Instructional Staff, Artillery College). 


Frank Richardson Cana, F.R.G.S. 

Editorial Staff, nth edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica. Editorial Staff of 
The Times. Author of South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union; Problems 
of Exploration; Africa; The Sahara in 1915; The Great War in Europe; etc. 


General FRifiD^Ric Thevenet. 

General of Division, French Army. Formerly Governor of Belfort. Commander 
Belfort region in the World War. Author of La Place de Belfort. 

Major-General Sir Fabian Ware, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Commander of the Order of the Crown 
(Belgium), etc. Vice-chairman of the Imperial War Graves Commission. 
Formerly Editor of the Morning Post, 

Sir Frederick Mott, K.B.E., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Director of the Pathological Laboratory of the L.C.C. Asylums. Consulting 
Physician, Charing Cross Hospital. Late Member of the Royal Commission on 
Venereal Diseases. 

Sir George Augustus Sutton, Bart. 

Chairman of the Amalgamated Press, Limited. Hon. Director of Publicity to 
the British Treasury, 1917-9. 

Gilbert Campbell Scoggin, M.A,, Ph.D. 

Sometime Scholar of Harvard University. Formerly Assistant Professor of 
Greek at the University of Missouri. Associate Editor of The Classical Journal. 
Member of the American Editorial Staff of the Encyclopcedia Britannica. 

Geoffrey Drage, M.A. 

President of the Central Poor Law Conference, 1906. Vice-president, Royal 
Statistical Society, 1916-8. Attached to the War Office, Military Intelligence Sec- 
tion, 1916. Author of The State and the Poor ; Reorganization of Official Statistics 
and a Central Statistical Office; Pre-war Statistics of Poland and Lithuania; etc. 

George Douglas Howard Cole, M.A. 

Formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Hon. Secretary, Labour Re- 
search Department. Author of The World of Labour; Self-Government in In- 
dustry; Guild Socialism Restated; Social Theory; etc. 

George Earle Buckle, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 

Formerly Scholar of New College and Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Editor of The Times, 1884-1912. Author of Life of Disraeli (vols. 3, 4, 5, and 6). 
See biographical article: Buckle, George Earle. 

George Emory Fellows, A.M., Ph.D., L.H.D,, LL.D. 

Professor of History and Political Science in the University of Utah. President 
of the University of Maine, 1902-11. Author of Recent European History; Oul- 
line Study of the Sixteenth Century; etc. 


Wastem European Front 

Campaigns {in part). 


Turkish Campaigns: 

Caucasus. 


Pi^chical Research. 


Siq>ply and Transport, 
Military. 


Tilak, B. G. 


r Public Assistance: United 
\ States. 


Turkestan, West. 


Propellants. 


Portuguese East Africa; 
Rhodesia; Senussi; Sierra 
Leone; Somaliland; South 
^ Africa {in part ) ; Sudan {in 
part); Suez Canal; Tan- 
ganyika Territory; Togo- 
land; Transvaal; Tripoli; 
Uganda; Zanzibar. 

I Vosges, Battles in the. 

I War Graves. 

I Shell Shock; 

I Venereal Diseases. 

I War Loan Publicity Cam- 
I paigns. 

I Tennessee. 


Poland; 

Public Assistance {in part). 


Socialism; 

Wage System in Industry. 


Rhondda, Viscount 


Utah. 
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a. o. Q. 


G. JL S. M* 


G. P. D. 


G. S. 


H. A. W.* 


H.B.* 


£[• Bck* 


H.C1U 


H. C.P. 


H. D.B. 


H. E. A. C. 


H. F. O. 

H. 1. P. 


H. J. G. 


H. M. M. 


H. OT- 


H. P.-G. 


H. P. D. 
H.Sa. 


H. S.L.W. 


H.Wf. 


George G. Groat, Ph.D. 

Head of the Hepaiimeftt of Commerce and Economics, University of Vermont. 
Author of AUUUde American Courts in Labor Cases; Intrdducmm to the Study 
oj Organized Labor in America. ^ i ' 
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Y.M.C A. : United States, 


Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Coolidoe, M.A. (Oxon.),HoN. Ph.D. (Berne). 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Author of Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide- 
books] Josias Simler et les Origincs dc V Alpinisms jusqiTen i 6 oo] The Alps in 
Nature and History] Alpine Studies] etc. Editor of the Climbers^ Guide, 

William A. Neilson, LL.D. 

President, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Walter Alison Phillips, M.A. (Oxford and Dublin). 

Lecky Professor of Modern History in the University of Dublin. Member of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Author of Modern Europe; The Confederation of 
Europe; etc. 

William Bateson, M.A., F.R.S. 

Author of Materials for the Study of Variation; MendeVs Principles of Heredity; 
Problems of Genetics; etc. See the biographical article: Bateson, William. 

Walter Barlow Stevens, B.A., M.A., LL.D. 

President, State Historical Society of Missouri, Author of History of St. Louis; 
Centennial History of Missouri; Missouri s Travail for Statehood; etc. Director of 
Exploitation, St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904. 

William Clinton Mullendore, A.B., J.D. 

Attorney-at-Law. Late Assistant Counsel and Liquidator, United States I'ood 
Administration. Representative, American Relief Administration, Berlin, Ger- 
many, 1920. 

Walter Elliot Elliot, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B., M.P. 

Secretary, Medical Committee, House of Commons. 

W. E. Preston. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wolfgang Foerster. 

Late General Staff, German Army. Chief Ober-Archivrat of the Reichsarchiv. 
Formerly member of the Historical Section of the Great General Staff. During 
the World War, General Staff Officer with troops. Chief of the General Staff 
of the XI. Corps, 1918. Author of Prinz Friedrich Karl von Preussen; Graf 
Schlieffen und der Weltkrieg. 

William George Constable, M.A. 

Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Barrister-at-Law. Lecturer at the 
Wallace Collection. 

Sir William Henry Beveridge, K.C.B., M.A., B.C.L. 

Director of London School of Economics and Political Science. Formerly Per- 
manent Secretary of the Ministry of Food. Author of U nemployment: A Problem 
of Industry ; etc. 

Sir William Henry Willcox, K.C.I.E., C.B.,‘C.M.G., M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Consulting Physician to the Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force, 1916-9. Physi- 
cian to St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 
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William James Cunmxngram, A.M. 

Connected with several American raikoads in operating and executive capaci- 
ties, 1900-16. Professor of Transportation at Harvard. Assistant Director of 
Operation, U.S. Railroad Administration, 1918-9. 

W. J. Childs. 

Late of the Intelligence Department of the British Admiralty (Geographical 
Section). 

William Kenneth Boyd, A.M., Ph.D. 

Professor of History, Trinity College, Durham, N.C. Joint-editor of The South 
Atlantic Quarterly. Author of A History of North CaroUnOt etc. 

William Kirkpatrick Magee. 

Second Librarian, National Library of Ireland. Pseudonym, John Eglinton.” 
Author of Anglo-Irish Essays \ etc. 

Walter Langdon Brown, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. 

Physician, with charge of Out-Patients, to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital (London). 
Physician to the Metropolitan Hospital, etc. Author of Physiologic<U Prin- 
ciples in Treatment^ The Sympathetic Nervous System in Disease-^ etc. 

William L. Griffith. 

Permanent Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, London. 
Author of The Dominion of Canada \ article on Canada,” Oxford Survey of the 
British Empire. 

WiNTHROP Lippitt Marvin, A.B., Litt.D. 

Vice-president and General Manager, American Steamship Owners’ Association. 
Author of The American Merchant Marine: Its History and Romance. Former 
Secretary of U.S. Merchant Marine Commission. 

William Maddock Bayliss, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Professor of General Physiology in University College, London. Author of 
Principles of General Physiology \ Nature of Enzyme Action; etc. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wilhelm MOller-Loebnitz. 

Late General Staff, German Army. Ober-Archivrat in the Reichsarchiv. For- 
merly in the Military History Section of the Great General Staff. During the 
World War served on the General Staff of XII. Corps and VI. and ‘‘ A ” Armies, 
and as a Regimental Commander. Author of Der Wendepunkt des Weltkriegs 
and other monographs. 

William Mather Lewis, M.A. 

Formerly Director of the Savings Division U.S. Treasury Department. Author 
of The Voices of Our Leaders; etc. 
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Commander William Malcolm Martyn Robinson, R.N. 
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Torpedo. 


Sir William Noble. f . 

Engineer-in-Chief, General Post Office, London. Knight of the Order of the < 

Cross of Belgium. [ leiepnone. 


William R. Manning, Ph.D. 

Economist, Latin-American Division, U.S. Department of State. Author of 
Nootka Sound Controversy (Justin Winsor Prize Essay of American Historical 
Association, 1904); Early Diplomatic Relations Between the United States and 
Mexico (Albert Shaw Lectures, Johns Hopkins University, 1913); etc. 

Walter Sydney Lazarus-Barlow, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Professor of Experimental Pathology in the University of London. Director of 
the Cancer Research Laboratories at the Middlesex Hospital. Author of General 
or Experimental Pathology; Pathological Anatomy and Histology; etc. 


Virgin Islands. 


Radiotherapy. 


William Spence Robertson, Ph.D, f 

Professor of History in the University of Illinois. Author of Francisco de Mi- I Venezuela 
randa and the Revolutionizing of Spanish America; Rise of the Spanish- American j 
Republics; etc. [ 

Wilhelm von Blume, Dr. Juris. 

Professor of Law in the University of Tubingen. Author of Familienrecht des Thuringia; 
BUrgerlichen Gesetzhuchs; Erhrecht des BUrgerlichen Gesetzhuchs. Cooperated in Wiirttembeig. 
the drafting of the Constitution of Wtirttemberg, 1919. I 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 

VOLUME XXXII 

THE THIRD OF THE NEW VOLUMES 


PACIFIC OCEAN. ISLANDS OF.— For the oceanie islands of the 
Pacific se^ generally 20.436"', and also the separato articles on the 
principal groups and islands there referred to. Supplementary 
information is given below, and also under Guam, Hawaii, etc. 

The so-called Four- Power Treaty was signed Dec. 13 1921, 
with prospects of early ratification, by France, Great Britain, 
^apan and the United States, the contracting parties agreeing 
‘as between themselves to resp>cdt their rights in relation to 
their insular possessions and insular dominions in the region of 
the Pacific Occan.^* A map, showing the mandate claims and 
sovereignties proposed, and zones of restricted fortification, will 
be found in the article Washington CoNrs:RENC£. 

America Islands , — Christmas I. was leased by a company from 
the British Government and planted with coco^nuts in 1904-5, but 
the working lapsed during the World War, and in Oct. 1919 Lord 
JelUcoe on H.M:S. “ New Zealand " found three men who had been 
confined there for 18 months, ignorant of the cessation of war. The 
Pacific “ all red “ cable station on Fanning I. was wrecked by a 
German landing party from the *‘Nttrnherg“ Sept. 7 1914, but 
communication was restored by the operator. Fanning and Wash- 
ington Is. belong to a coco-nut Company and had in 1920 populations 
of a few whites and about 120 and 100 native labourers resi^tively. 
These islands arc administered under the Gilbert and Ellice Is. 
Colony, of which Ocean I. is the administrative centre. 

Auckland Islands , — A depot of provisions and Clothes has been 
established here by New Zealand for shipwrecked sailors. 

Caroline and Pelew /s/a nds.— Japan is mandatory for these 
formerly German islands,^ having occupied them in Sept. -Oct. 1914. 
The administration of Yap, which has a pop. of about 8,000 and a 
cable and wireless station, was at first in dispute between Japan and 
the United States; but in Dec. 1921 these countries reached an 
agreement (a formal convention to be drawn up later for signature) 
whereby the United States secured the same opportunities as japan 
or any other nation in all that relates to cable and wireless service 
on the island. The pop. of the group ^as in 19x9 about 40,000. 

Cook /j/andi.— These islands, which belong to New Zealand, had a 
pop. of 8,764 in 1916, including 197 whites and half-castes. Eight 
Government schools were maintained in 1919. Revenue (year 
I9!8^) £13,847; expenditure £12,344, but this latter figure excludes 
certain sallies, etc., and about £7,500 has been contributed annually 
by New Zealand toward the expenditure. In 1919 exports were 
valued at £14^,925 and imports at £127,729. Copra (to United 
States) and other fruit (to New Zealand) were chief exports. 

Easter Island, — Pop. (191 5)^ about 250, 4!! native except an English 
manager. The island was visited by Mr. and Mrs. Scoresby FU>ut- 
ledge in 1914-5 for the investigation bf the ancient remains. These 
and other recent investigators have shown that the islanders, 
forimerty considered to be of Pblynevsian race, possess an admixture 
of Meilanesian (negroid) characterlRtiCs, and their culture reveals the 
tome influence, notably iri the bird-cult with its carved figures, partly 
hitman and partly of bird form, and in the practice of distending 
the ear-lobes. A close association ivlth the bird-cult of Easter I, 
is found in the Sblombn Is., far distant in the western Pacific. It is 

'Statistics of the separate ex-f>rman possessions in the Pacific 
are not availabie, ‘Eitports for them all, excepting Samoa hut 
including New‘ Guinea, Were Valued in 1913 at £595,000; imports 

At >£450,000. : v..i 1: ■ . 


suggested that the Melanesian immigrants who carried this cult to 
Easter I. were followed by Polynesians, who fought but did not exter- 
minate them, and there remain indications of a division of the island 
between the two stocks. While it is impossible to assign any date for 
the Melanesian immigration, it has been suggested that the Polyne** 
sian took place about the beginning of the 15th century a.d., but 
the further evidence collected on Easter I. in 1910-20 has not dc* 
termiiied to which group of immigrants the megaUthic remains arc 
to be attributed, or cleared up the origin of the ideographic script 
found on tablets in the island. 

Fiji , — The pop. of the Fiji Is. was estimated on Dec. 31 1918 at 
163,416, including ^,761 Fijians, 2,100 natives of Rotumah, 2,709 
natives of various Polynesian islands, 61 ,7^ Indians, 4,748 Euro- 
peans, 2,803 half-castes and 913 Chinese. The revenue in 19 18 was 
£37iti^9i und the ex{xmditurc £342,140. Exports in 1919 amounted 
in value to £r, 871, 062, of which £882,574 went to New Zealand and 
£584,067 to the United States of America. About half the exports 
value) consisted of sugar, movst of which went to New ZealaiKh 
There has been shortage of labour, the importation of Indian con- 
tract labour having been 6topi>ed ixi 1916; but arrangements are 
made to admit free Indian labour. Prices have ruled low in compari- 
son with expenditure and^ planters have expressed dissatisfaction 
with the fixation of the price for one year only, by the controlling 
exporting company. Copra, bananas, molasses and rubber are the 
other chief exports. Imports were valued in 1919 at £1,060,314, of 
which £513,547 came from Australia, but the goods thus indicated 
were in great part re^xiwts and largely of British origin, 

Down to 1916 the education of the natives was wholly under mis- 
sionary control, save for the (iovernment high school at Nasinu, 
Suva, and the native high school at Lakcba. But in that year an 
Education Act rendered all schools complying with certain ^^ndi- 
tions eligible for Government aicL Suva has a high-power wireless 
station, and there are four inter-insular stations. 

Gillfert and Ellice Islands , — These became a British colony in 
19 1 5-6, having been previously a protectorate. Estimated pop. 
Gilbert I., 30,000; Ellice I., 3,000. Revenue (year 1918-0) £24,450; 
expenditure £30,734. In the year 1917-8 copra of the Value of £63,- 
465 was exported frpm the colony, and 82,845 tons of phosphates, 
valued at £83,000, from Ocean I.; but this latter export was expected 
to reach 200,000 tons in 1920-1. Ocean 1 . is the headquarters of the 
Government, and a wireless station was opened there in 19x6. The 
administration includes the America Is. and the Tokelau (Union) 
Is. between 8* 30' and il®S. lat. and 171® and 172® W. long. The 
Tokelau Is., total area 7 sg. m.. ^d a pop. of 912 natives and 2 
Europeans in 1911. The Gilbert islanders have lost their warlike 
reputation, and are all, at least nominally, Christian. 

Lord Howe Island^ belonging to New South Wales, was placed 
under a board of control with office at Sydney, as the result of the 
report of a Royal Commission on the trade of the island in Kentia 
palm-seedf in 1912. A local advisory council assists the board. 

Lord Howe Croup, also known as Ongtong Java, has a Polyne- 
sian pop. estimated at 1,200 (5,000 in 1905), and produces copra. 

Loyodiy Islands (dependency of New Caledonia), pop. (est., 1919), 
11,000. 

Jl/argwartV is annexed to Tasmania. In connexion with the 
M^av^Spn Antarctic expedition {see 21.968) a meteorological and 
wireless station was established there. 

Manihiki Archipelago . the scattered islands mentioned under 
this heading, Caroline, Vostok, and Flint are leased from the British 
Government by a coco-nut company; the rest arc dependencies of 
New Zealand* Suvarov has a fine harbour, though with a shallow 
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entrance, and a part of Anchorage Islet on the reef is held by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. The island is leased to a 
coco-nut company, but producing little owing to destruction bv 
hurricane, and the pearl fishery has deteriorated. At Manihiki I. 
(pop. in 1916, 775) the pearl beds were closed when almost worked 
out, and at Penrhyn I. u^p. in 1916, 312) production fell off. 

Marianas. — The former German islands (excepting Guam [see 
Guam], which belongs to the U.S.A.) were occupied by the Japa* 
nese in 1914, and were given to them under mandate in 1918. 

Marquesas Islands. — The Polynesian pop. has continued to dimin- 
ish, and was estimated in 1920 to be less than 3,500. The French 
administration (est^lished at HJvaoa) was statra to neglect the 
commercial devel0pnient of tlie iflapds, though in 1913 a Gernyn 
trading com j>any was established there. 

Marshall Islands. — ^These islands, formerly German, were ac- 
quired by Japan under mandate in 1918, From 1888 to 1906 they 
were administered by the Jaluit Trading Co., of Hamburg« under 
Mreement with and subsidized by the German Government. The 
Government itself subsequently administered them down to 1914. 
A recent estimate indicates a decreasing pop. numbering 9,200. 

Nauru. — This island, in o® 3V S. lat.. l66® 55' E, long., was ad- 
ministered along with the Marshall Is. by the Germans, but the 
phosphate deposits for which it is important were worked by a 
British company under agreement with the Jaluit company. The 
island surrendered to a vessel of the Australian navy in Sept. 1914 
and came under British mandate in 1918. Pop. (1916), 1,284 natives, 
449 Caroline islanders, 278 Chinese, 90 whites. The white settle- 
ment is at Yangor, where the phosphate company had its stores and 
drying plant. The deposits on the high ground (78 to 88% phos- 
phates) arc transported by light railways worked by steam, gravity, 
or electricity, and are shipped by surf-boats from two wharves. 
Under the Nauru I. agreement, 1919, between the British, Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Governments, it wns enacted that the 
Australian Government should at)point an administrator for a term 
of five years, that each of the three Governments should appoint a 
member of a board of commissioners, that the phosphate company 
should be bought out by the three Governments and the deposits 
and their workings should be vested in the lx>ardj and that the 
expenses of the administration, so far as not otherwise met, should 
be paid oiit of the sale of the phosphates. The island also yields 
copra. A wireless station was established by the Germans in 1913. 

New Caledonia. — Pop. (census of 1911 J, 50,608, including 28,075 
natives, 19,319 whites, and 3,21^ Asiatic immigrants. Noumea con- 
tained 8,961 inhabitants, including 5,207 free whites, 1,245 convicts, 
1,999 natives and other cdloured p^ple, and 396 troops. Among 
other centres of population^ Thio on the E. coast is the chief nickel- 
mining centre, and Paagoumene on the W. coast the chief chrome- 
mining centre. Exports from New Caledonia and dependencies 
were valued in 1913 at £633.536 (copra, £67,932); imports at £708,- 
316. The guano workings of Walpole I., 150 m. E. by S, of Noumea, 
nave been recently developed by a company. 

New Hebrides. — ^The pop. has been recently estimated at 65,000 
natives and 800 Europeans. Exports in 1919 were valued at £364,000 
(copra, £134,300; cocoa, £79,000); imports at £166,847. The Anglo- 
French condominium is not generally regarded as successful. Accord- 
ing to a report of 1918, the confusion between the operations of this 
trmunal, the Freiich and British courts, and the joint naval com- 
mission for native litigation, gave rise to complaints. 

French settlers are said to hold the best land as a rule, though in 
the Banks and Torr Is. British interests are the stronger; trade has 
been fostered mainly by French interests. The volcano of Ambrym 
Is. was in eruption on and after Dec. 6 1913, and caused damage. 

Niu^.. — Pop. (1919), 3.664, including 20 whites and 160 half-castes. 
Exports (about six-sevenths copra) were valued in 1919 at £35,977, 
ana imports at £21,783. The New Zealand Government contributes 
about £3,000 a year to the administration. A hurricane in 1915 
severely damaged the coco-nut plantations, but 15,000 nuts were 
planted in the course of peace celebrations. 

Norfolk Island. — Pop. (Dec. 1918), 815. The executive council 
now consists of six elected members and six members appointed by 
the administrator. It was reported in 1919 that the Melanesian 
Mission established here in 1867 was contemplating the removal of 
its headquarters. Exports were valued in 1919 at £5,238 (lemons, 
passion-fruit pujp. hsn and whale products) ; imports at £13,398. 

Paumotu or Tuamotu Archipelago latter is the proper form, 
and is used throughout this part of the Pacific). — Pop. (1911), 4,581. 
Makatea (ix)p. 866) has become the most important island, owing to 
the working of phosphates, and is administered separately. It is an 
elevated coral island, unlike the other coral i.slands, which are a<:o}ls. 
From these, copra and pearl-shell are the chief exports. The de- 
pendent Gambier Is. yield the same commodities, but poorly, and 
their inhabitants are decreasing in numbers and physique. 

Phoenix Islands. — ^The majority have been leased to the Samdan 
Shipping and Trading Co,, for coco-nut planting. 

Rotumak (to Fiji). — Pop. (1918), 2,263. 

Samoa. — ^Thc former German islands of western Samoa wer^ 
occupied by a New Zealand expeditionary force on Aug. 30 1914. 
Although it was stated that there was some feeling in the islands 
against permanent administration by New Zealand, a mandate for 


them was given to that Dominion in 1919. The native pop. in 1918 
was 30,636 after the epidemic of influenza in that year, which caused 
over 8,000 deaths. There were also 1,660 white men and half-castes, 
and 1,166 labourers imported under indenture. The shortage of 
lalx>ur is particularly acute. The Deutsche Handels- und Plantagen- 
Ciesellschaft (German trading and plantation company), which held 
8,820 ac. under the German Government, went into liquidation in 
1916, and its holdings and other German plantations were taken over 
by the Government of New Zealand. Exports in 1919 were valued at 
£532,500, over four- fifths of the total value being in copra, which 
went chiefly to the United States. In 1918 exports were valued at 
£306,640 ; imports (mainly froip theUnited States and New Zealand) 

£319,521. ReVenudlforone Vear 1919-20 wasestitnated at £80,215, 
and expenditure Was fexpectea to balance this. Apia has a wireless 
station. The pop. of the American Samoan islands was estimated 
in 1920 at 7»5So. Copra is practically the only export. There is 
a high-powered wireless station at Tutuila. 

Society Islands. — The pop. of the whole of the French establish- 
ments in Oceania in 1911 (including the Society, Tubuai, Tuamotu 
and Marquesas groups) was 31,477, including 2,656 French, 484 
British, 237 Americans and 975 Chinese: there appears to have been 
a lai|(e influx of the last s^nce that date. A later estimate ascribes 
11,000 inhabitants to Tahiti alone, but 4,000 lives were lost in this 
and adjacent islands in the influenza epidemic of 1918. Papeete, the 
capital (pop. in 1911, 4,099), was bombarded by German cruisers 
on S^t. 22 1914. Exports were valued in 1917 at ii,997»46i francs 
(chiefly copra, ^arl-shell, and vanilla), and imports at 7,806,294 
francs. Papeete has a wireless station.. 

Solomon Islands. — The native pop. has been recently estimated at 
150,000, the whites at 800, and there are a few Chinese. For the 
year 1918-9 revenue amounted to £29,476; expenditure to £30,205; 
exports were valued at £170,125; imports at £188,408. The natives 
are for the most part wilcf and backward, and the labour c^uestion 
is serious. For the (formerly) German Solomon Is. see New Guinea. 

Tonga. — Pop. (1919), 22,689 natives, 350 Europeans. The in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918 is said to have caused 1,000 deaths. The 
native government, under the king, consists of 32 nobles and the same 
number of elected members. The land is vested in the sovereign, 
but all his subj^ts hold some of it, and there is no pauperism or 
public debt. British officials assist the administration. The revenue 
in 1918 amounted to £58,340, and expenditure to £35,865. The value 
of exports in iqi8 was £169,758, nearly the whole consisting of copra. 
Imports in 1918 were valued at £177,152. The copra is chiefly 
exported to America; imports are received mainly from Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Tubuai I slands. -^Vop. (1911): Ravaivai, 432; Tubuai, 543; 
Rurutu, 911; Rimitara, 415; Rapa, 183. Rapa, possessing a fine 
natural harbour in Ahurei Bay, nas been spoken of as a possible 
tfans-occanic port of call, for which purpose it was used in 1867^. 
The island is volcanic, and the bay represents the old crater. The 
natives are noted sailors and are in demand for the crews of vessels. 

Wallis and Horne Islands. — ^These, formerly a French protec- 
toratCj have been declared a colony. When this annexation was 

S reclaimed in 1913, opposition to the proclamation was fomented by 
Loraan Catholic missionaries in Fotuna (Horne Is.), and even in 
Uvea (Wallis), where the native chiefs had asked for the annexation, 
a retention of native law was stipulated, and native law could be 
only gradually replaced by French law. (O. J. R. H.) 

PADEREWSKI, I6NACE JAN (i860- ), Polish pianist and 

diplomat {see 20.443), after the outbreak of the World War in 
19 14 gave numerous benefit concerts in America for Polish suffer- 
ers and delivered addresses in their behalf. He was appointed 
plenipotentiary in America for the National Polish Committee, 
which early had won official recognition by the Allies. 

Among the Poles in America — some millions — there was great 
dissension as^to the means of gaining independence for Poland. 
With rare skill he induced the stubborn factions to accept the 
authority of the National Polish Committee, of which he was the 
most influential member in Paris. In the words of Mr. Robert 
Lansing, who, as a peace delegate, came into constant contact with 
him there, he was ** an able and tactful leader of his countrymen 
a sagacious diplomat.'* He was among the statesmen, who, in 
Kris, Dec. 1918, formulated the terms of the Peace Treaty, Mean- 
while discord had arisen between the Polish Government and the 
f^nal Committee. At the close of the year Paderewski returned 
'and and was received in triumph. In Jan. 1919 an agreement 
ached with Gen. Pilsudski, whereby Paderewski headed a 
aljtion cabinet as premier and minister for foreign affairs. In 
^‘gity he signed, June 28 1919, the Treaty of Versailles. He 

as premier in Dec. 1019. It was generally felt that he had 

more successful as a diplomat than as an administrator. In an 
ihtervww given to newspaper reporters after his return to America 
in Feb. 1921, he asserted that he would never again appear in piano 
recitals. His last professional appearance as a pianist had been at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, May 9 1917. 

PAGE, THOMAS NELSON (1853- ), American author and 

dipipmaliat 20450), was appointed ambassador to Italy by 
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President Wilson in April 1913. In 19x4 he announced his dis- 
covery of the house, 66 Piazsa di Spragna, in which Byron had 
lived at Rome in 1817. In 191 5 he induced the Italian Govern-- 
mcnt to raise the ban on the reexportation of cotton goods 
routed by American shippers via Italy to other countries. He 
earned the gratitude of the Itdians by his relief work during 
the Avezzano earthquake in XQi;. After America entered the 
World War he defended Italy against the charge of backward- 
ness in conducting her campaign by pointing out the obstacles 
confronting her soldiers in the Alps. 

He resigned as ambassador in April 1918 and returned to America, 
His writings after 1910 included Robett E, Lee, Man and Soldier 
(1012); Tm Land of the Spirit (1913); Tommaso Jefferson, Apostolo 
delta Libertd (i9i8» prepared for an Italian series); Italy* s Rela* 
tion to the War (1920} and Italy and the World War (1921). 

PAGE* WALTER HINES (1855-1918), American editor and 
diplomatist, was bOrn at Cary, N.C., Aug. 15 1855. After grad- 
uating from Randolph-Macon College, Va., in 1876, he was ap- 
pointed one of the first 20 fellows of the newly established Johns 
Hopkins University. He taught for a time in Louisville, Ky., 
and then accepted the editorship of the St. Joseph, Mo., Daily 
Gazette. After two years (1881 ) he resigned to travel through the 
South, having arranged to contribute letters on southern sociolog- 
ical conditions to the New York World, the Springfield Repub- 
lican and the Boston Post. These letters were helpful in educating 
the North and the South to a fuller understanding of their mutual 
dependence. In 1882 he joined the editorial staff of the New York 
World and wrote a series of articles on Mormonism, the result of 
personal investigation in Utah. Later in the same year he went 
to Raleigh, N.C., where he founded the State Chronicle, but re- 
turned to New York in 1883 and for four years was on the staff of 
the Evening Post. From 1887 to 1895 he was, first, manager and, 
after 1890, editor of The Forum, a monthly magazine; and from 
1895 to 1900 was literary adviser to Houghton, Mifflin &: Co., 
and for most of the same period editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
(1896-99). When the house of Doubleday, Page & Co. was 
organized in 1899, his duties were divided between editorial and 
publishing work, for he was not only a partner in the publishing 
house but also editor of its magazine, the World's Work. In 
March 1913 President Wilson appointed him to succeed White- 
law Reid as ambassador to England. 

Mr. Page was hardly known in England when he was appointed, 
but during his tenure of office he gradually established him- 
self as one of the great line of American ambassadors. None had 
ever worked more assiduously than he did for Anglo-American 
sob'darity, and his speeches — though he was no orator — were 
always marked by absolute sincerity and by well-informed ap- 
peals to history. His position was a delicate one after the out- 
break of the World War, when German and Austrian interests in 
England were placed in his hands. He was thoroughly loyal to 
his country in his conduct, although sympathetic with the Allies. 
Among the problems with which he had to deal were the British 
claim of the right to stop and search American ships, including 
examination of mail pouches; the commercial blockade (1915) 
and the “ blacklist,” containing the names of American firms 
with whom aU financial and commercial dealings on the part of 
the British were forbidden (1916). He had the satisfaction of 
seeing the United States through its period of neutrality without 
friction, and then representing it as a partner in the war. In 
Aug. 1918, finding his strength exhausted, he resigned as am- 
bassador and returned to America in September. He was 
critically iU on arrival, and after a short rally died at Pinehunst, 
S.C., Dec. 21 1918. No man ever served his country, or the 
cause of Anglo-American friendship, more strenuously. While 
in Great Britain he was honoured with degrees by the universi- 
ties of Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Sheffield, Cambridge, and Oxford. 
He was the author of The Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths 
(1902) and The Southerner, a Novel: Being the Autobiography of 
Nicholas Worth iigogl). 

PAGET» FRANCIS (X851-1911), English divine, was born 
March 20 1851, the second son of the surgeon Sir James Paget 
isee 26.451). His brothers, Sir John R. Paget, 2nd Bart., the 
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lawyer (b. 1848), the Rt. Rev. Luke Paget (b. 1853), who was 
Bishop of Stepney, from 1909 to 19x9, and was then translated 
to the see of Chester, and Stephen Paget, the surgeon and au- 
thor (b. 185s), all became well-known men. Francis Paget was 
educated at Shrewsbury and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
had a distinguished career, taking first classes in classics, winning 
the Hertford scholarship (1871) and the chancellor’s Latin verse 
prize (i87t); he was elected senior student of Christ Church 
(1873) and tutor (1876), taking holy orders in 1875. In 1885 he 
was appointed regius professor of pmstoral theology, and in 1892 
dean of Christ Church. He contributed the essay on the sacra- 
ments to Lux Mundi. He became Bishop of Oxford in 1901, and 
Was a member of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Disci- 
pline 1904-6. He died in London Aug. 2 1911. 

PAGET, LOUISA MARGARET LEILA WEMYSS, Lady (i88i~ 
), was bom in London Oct. 9 1881, the daughter of Sir 
Arthur Henry Fitzroy Paget (b. 1851), a descendant of the ist 
Marquess of Anglesey. She married in 1907 a connexion of her 
own, Sir Ralph Spencer Paget, who had a distinguished career in 
the diplomatic service, and was from 1916 to 1918 minister to 
Denmark and from 1918 to 1920 first ambassador to Brazil. In 
1915 Lady Paget organized a Red Cross hospital for service in 
Serbia, and was stationed at Uskub, having to remain there when 
the town was occupied by the Bulgarians, Oct. 1915. She was 
allowed to Use her stores for the relief of refugees, and relieved a 
great deal of suffering. In Feb. 1916 she was transferred to Sofia, 
and in April returned to England. In 1915 she was invested with 
the order of St. Sava by the Serbian Government and in 1917 
received theG.B.E. 

PAINTING {see 20.459).— The end of the 19th century saw in 
painting the triumph of ” impressionism ” in its widest sense 
and the reproduction of visual appearance as a whole accepted as 
the main business of a painter.^ But with the heterodoxy of the 
19th century become the orthodoxy of the 20th, another move- 
ment has arisen in revolt against impressionism, giving to paint- 
ing between 1900 and 1921 its distinctive character: and just as 
the victory of impressionism was a French victory, so this new 
movement is mainly French in origin, though its manifestations 
elsewhere have taken colour from national characteristics. The 
change in the centre of gravity of art has, however, been greater 
in appearance than reality. I'he older academic traditions still 
survive; and advances by official bodies and the public have been 
met by concessions to orthodoxy among some followers of 19th- 
century heretics. 

Across these main movements has cut the influence of the 
World War. At first it threatened to limit artistic output 
severely, but the check was only temporary. A huge demand 
arose in the belligerent countries from individuals and public 
bodies for illustrative, propagandist or commemorative work, 
which bore fruit in posters and cartoons; in the formation of offi- 
cial collections such as the Canadian War Memorials and a sec- 
tion of the Imperial War Museum; and in decorative paintings 
for memorial purposes, such as have been commissioned in France 
by the State and municipalities. I'he chief interest of this work 
is that of a document, showing what men did, felt and thought 
during the war, and of giving a summary of the condition of art 
at the time in various countries. The aim of the British and 
Canadian official collection was definitely to preserve a pictorial 
record of the war in all its aspects, and, consequently, much of 
the work is only the skilful application of a technique to a set 
task, and not the expression of a new vision. The same applies to 
most of the memorial decorations produced in France; only some 
etchings and lithographs produced independently of official ac- 
tion show any really personal emotion. Similarly, though in all 
countries the' posters were the work of prominent artists, little 

^ Unfortunately for clarity of exposition, the term ** impressionist,” 
originally applied to the group of artists round Claude Monet, 
painters in a high key using a palette limited to white and the spec- 
tral colours, has been given a wider meaning, especially in England. 
To avoid mistake, the term is here used throughout to describe 
that group and their followers, and does not cover painters such 
as Monet in his early period, or Whistler, whom the wider significa- 
tion might include. 
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reaUy tiotable work from an aosthotic point of view appeared. 
Designed as they were to excite hatred, ciipicUty) pity and selfr 
sacrifice, their appeal could only in part be aesthetic, and, like 
the paintings, they showed little more than the application of 
familiar and matured methods to a special end. Yet by putting 
tlie production of the poster into the hands of artists, and by 
helping to revive and stimulate wood engraving and lithography, 
the war has had real influence on the graphic arts. Otherwise, its 
immediate effects have been small. It has quickened a move- 
ment towards expression of a national spirit in art, by throwing 
countries back upon their own resources, and by increasing a 
desire to assert national superiority. It may also have given a 
new impulse to the modern search for structure and design, by 
reducing life so much into terms of machinety and organization; 
and because of the depth and variety of the emotioos it aroused, 
may have stimulated the tendency to use form and colour for the 
expression of personal feeling rather than for the reproduction of 
nature. Probably, too, by making a definite breach with 19th- 
century ideas, the war has cleared the way for the development of 
new aesthetic standards. But the most important modern move- 
ments in art were in being before the war. 

Impressionism.'T^i movements which attained full develop- 
ment in the 19th century, impressionism in its purest form was 
still represented in France in later years by Claufle Monet, in 
Belgium by Emil Claus, and in England by Lucien Pissaro. Of 
its many developments and adaptations, neo-impressionism — 
based on the analysis of colour in nature into its constituent ele- 
ments, which are then placed by means of juxtaposed spots of 
paint upon the canvas, to be recombined by the eyer-rsurvived in 
1921 only in modified form. Paul Signac, one of its original expo- 
nents, had substituted for spots brick-like rectangles in his oil 
paintings, and increased use of line in his water-colours; while its 
conversion into pointillism (simply a method of applying in spots 
colour already mixed on the palette) was represented by lienri 
Martin and Henri le Sidaner. Paul Albert Besnard showed im- 
pressionism adapted to deal with such complicated problems as 
a mixture of twilight and arliheial light; but with Wilson Steer 
the expression of subtle tone relations with a limited palette in- 
cluding black had superseded an impressionist technique. In 
England, indeed, the spectral palette and high key has been 
only a passing phase with most painters, and it is the impression- 
ism of Whistler and the earlier Manet, with its study of tone and 
decorative arrangement of silhouette, which has obtained most 
adherents. This was seen in its purest form in France in the work 
of Jacques Emile Blanche; but it provided a common basis for 
the members of the Glasgow school, such as Sir James Guthrie, 
E, A, Walton, Sir John Lavery and D. Y. Cameron; and brought 
into relation with them Sir William Orpen, whose use of colour 
and study of light otherwise connect him with the impressionists. 
Similarly J. S. Sargent’s portraits carried on one side of the 
Manet tradition, though elsewhere he showed impressionist 
influence. Of the group of painters who, under the influence of 
Millet and Bastien-l4e{)age, carried the realism of Courbet and 
Manet into the field and workshop, the chief survivors in 1921 
were Lucien Simon and Charles Cottet in France, Max Licber- 
mann in Germany, Joaquin Sorolla in Spain and Ettore Tito in 
Italy. In England the once prominent Newlyn group had fallen 
by 1921 into obscurity; in Sweden Anders Zorn, best known by 
his portraits and etchings, was dead; and the Hague School of 
Holland had no imp>ortant living representatives. 

Transition Pam/err.— Between these representatives of the 
ZQth-century outlook and those of the modern movement stand 
many painters combining in varying degrees characteristics of 
both groups, such aS Sir C. J. Holmes^ (Director of the National 
Gallery from xgid), whose landscapes are marked by simplifi- 
cation and emphasis op structure. Transition to the modern ppint 
of view is also represented by the decorative painters, nrho Imve 
necessarily never fully accepted impressionism and realism. 
early as 1S92 the Rose Croix group had urged that painting 
should be idealist ahd mOnuinental in character, With hiyth and 
its subject. 'I'hesp ideas survive, despite impres^ibh- 
ist influences, in the balanced and harniohiquaicompositipn^ of 


Ren6 Menard, whose descent is from Puvis de Chavannes, in 
the nmral decorations of Henri Martin, andJn the work of Aman- 
Jean, whose flowing arabesque relates him to the 18th-century 
decorators. Akin to these painters, but closer to the modern 
movement and more purely decorative in intent, is the broadly 
handled work of Jules Flandrin (b.x87i). Another group of deco- 
rative painters take realism as a starting-point. Among these is 
Frank Brangwyn (b.1867), one of the few English painters with 
considerable European influence and reputation. His later work 
— such as the eight mural paintings, symbolhdng the dynamic 
forms of nature, for the 1915 Panama Pacific Exposition — shows 
how his dexterous and schematized art combines romantic and 
allegorical treatment of material drawn from the daily life of com- 
merce and industry with a sensuous materialism. A comparable 
I figure is Ignacio Zuloaga (b.1870), the leader of a group of Basque 
and Castilian painters, including Ramon and Valentine de 
I Zubiaurre, Gustavo de Maeztu and Federico Beltran-Masses, 
representing the regionalist and consciously national character of 
modern Spanish art. Here a romantic conception of subjects 
drawn from contemporary Spanish life is given decorative form by 
emphasis on silhouette, simplification of form and broad masses of 
I colour, often combined with a low horizon and a panoramic back- 
1 ground; though sometimes the realism degenerates into carica- 
I ture and the decorative treatment into the production of card- 
board figures against a stage drop-scene. Augustus John (b.1879) 
in England is not romantic, but combines with the realism which 
finds most complete expression in his portraits a strongly decora- 
tive aim in the use of contour to enclose definite areas of colour, 
and distortions of the human figure in the interests of design. 
Similarly, the Munich decorative school, still represented in 1921 
by its most important product, Franz Stuck (b.1863), inherits 
from Bocklin the realistic treatment of mythological and alle- 
gorical materials. Its once important and widespread influence 
has waned; but it forms part of the bridge between the 
archaeological and historical painting which formerly domi- 
nated Germany, and more modern movements. Allied thereto 
is the Swiss, Ferdinand Hodlcr (1853-1918), by the emphasized 
contours and calculated distortions of his later work. But in 
his symbolic mystical outlook he resembles another important 
forerunner of the modern movement, Hans von Mar6es (1837- 
1887), neglected in his lifetime but now the object of much 
adulation, who turned from Courbet and Manet to Rubens 
and Delacroix in developing a monumental decorative art based 
on three-dimensional form. 

Another important divergence, from the main trend of later 
19th-century art is represented in France by H. G. E. Degas 
(1834-1917) and Pierre Auguste Renoir (1841-1919). Their close 
association with the impressionists was reflected in the choice of 
subjects from contemporary daily life and at times in their use 
of colour; but here the connexion ends. Degas is a descendant 
of the great classic draughtsmen. A convinced realist, bitterly 
opposed to the romantic and symbolic, he never sought the 
ideal beauty of Ingres, but turned to use the more absurd and 
bizarre attitudes of everyday life. But his realism is syn- 
thetic, and represents the building-up, from many sketches and 
from a i;etentive memory, the essential character of a form or 
movement ; and his vision is classic in its irnpersonah almost ironic, 
quality. So with his design, which, <icspitp its apparent disre- 
gard of the rules of classical composition, yet shows a complete 
balance of strains and stresses round a pictorial centre, revealing 
the influence of Chinese and Japanese art., Round Degas centres 
a group of realistic draughtsmen, such as Henri de Toulouse- 
Lautrec (1864-1901), whose fevered and excited vision has 
inspired much inodern work, Louis Legrand; and J. F. Raffaelli. 
Jean^Louis Forain (b.1852), chiefly kpown for his political and 
social ^cartoouB, has the crirical au 4 ironic spirit of Degas, but 
less pqwor of design and feeling' for colour. Tfle later work of 
T. A.Steinlm (b.1859), likewise .^wcll known by his journalistic 
work, is significant of modern tendencies in the increased empha- 
. sis igiven to the third diniension aud the use of forms. 
In England the TcaJism aud of Walter Sickert (b. i860) 
connect mth pegas, ! though his, ^or atmospheric 
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unity. by of ton^ jrdatiqns, and ^aiucu^r^ion into tba u«e of 

the spectral p^Qtte under the indu(&iipa of Spacer Gore, bring 
him nearer the impressionist^. He has played an important part 
in finglish art by transmitting French influence, coloured by his 
own personality, to a number of younger men. Henry Tonks 
(baSds), professor at the Slade School, lx)n 4 on, has also played 
an Important part in moulding the younger generation. His 
realism and draughtsmanship relate him to Degas, his choice of 
subject at times to Renoir. Renpir, unlike Cezanne, to whom he 
is most immediately comparable, has inspired no particular 
group who call him master. He was hrst and last a painter, 
not the exponent or founder of an aesthetic creed. Rejecting 
Monet’s principle of unconditional submission to nature, and 
holding that the work of a painter was not to reproduce a natural 
effect but to compose and construct, he grafted impressionism on 
to the tradition b^sed on the Venetians and Rubens and reviviffed 
by Delacroix; forming an art in which solid form, simplified to 
its most expressive elements, and rhythmic flow of contour unite 
to give his work the plastic quality of a bas-relief. His colour, 
always daring and exuberant, in his later work becomes less 
naturalistic, and is dominated by the famous Renoir carnation, 
which gives his canvases a radiance in accord with his vision. 

Etching and Engraving . — In etching and engraving, broadly, 
the 19th-century tradition originating in Rembrandt and Goya 
still holds the fieW, represented by Georges G6bo in France, Otto 
Fischer in Germany, Sir Frank Short, Muirhead Bone and D. Y. 
Cameron in England. Confined as a rule to landscape or archi- 
tectural work, their work is chiefly notable for technical mastery. 
Representatives of the modern school, on the other hand, rarely 
realize the full possibilities of the medium. In Odilon Redon 
(1840-1916), however, a modern aim is united with the older 
craftsmanship in his search for a plastic equivalent of his emotion 
and dreams. He was one of the pioneers of that revival of lithog- 
raphy in which bodies such as the Senefelder Club, whose mem- 
bens include Joseph Pennell and Brangwyn, played a part. A 
more important revival is that of engraving upon wood, with 
which Auguste Lepere (1849-1918) was closely associated. His 
later woodcuts show a return from a technique imitating etching 
or engraving on metal to the older method of treatment in broad 
masses, the lights being obtained by cutting away the wood. In 
Paris and London societies of wood engravers have been formed 
whose members practise this traditional use of white upon black, 
which is also much favoured by such modern artists as Derain, 
Dufy, Fricz, and Franz Marc in their book illustrations. 

Contemporary Movements . — The modern movement, some of 
whose characteristics appear in the transition painters already 
discuased, has been given various labels, such as post-impression- 
ism and expressiqnisn^, but its manifestations are so various that 
no one term can satisfactorily describe it. But these manifesta- 
tions have a common origin and character, in being a reaction 
against impressionism, with its aim of representing superficial 
appearance as a whole at a given time, without reference to 
shape or appearance as they are known to exist under the condi- 
tions; and in proposing to substitute form arranged into a coher- 
ent design, so making a new and independent reality and not a 
reproduction of nature. In this the modem movement claims to 
be a return to the tradition in pointing represented by Raphael, 
Poussin, David and Ingres, as opposed to the romantics and 
realists; and. to be breaking away from subordination to external 
and visible things, which are to serve only as a means towards 
expressing the artist’s emotions. From this latter aspect of the 
movement arises the term ‘‘ expressionism and divergence as 
to the kind and quality of emotion to be expressed is one cause of 
the differences between various modern groups. This general 
character of the movement helps to account for other distinctive 
features. Colour becomes less naturalistic, and is either used to 
emphasize the solidity of objects, is purely decorative, or assumes 
a i;nystical and symboiiG character; and anxiety to avoid a trans- 
cript of nature bas stimulated return tp the subject picture, 
wh^h cs^is for constructive effort. But the modern movemeiit 
qwes much tp the impressionists. It l^bey who helped to dis* 
pi^pdit the iortpulas and aims of academic art; put ppwerful 
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weapons in the painter’s bands by applying to art scientific dis- 
coveries regarding light and colour; and won recognition of the 
artist’s freedom to express his personal vision of things. It was on 
this basis that the chief initiators of the movement built. These 
fall into two groups, the one including Cezanne, Seurat and 
Henri Rousseau, whose emphasis tends to be on structure and 
organized design; the other including Gauguin, Van Gogh and 
Gustave Moreau, in whom symbolist and expressionist elements 
are more marked. . 

Paul Cezanne (1849-1906) gives the key to understanding of 
his aims and methods by his own words, that he wished to remake 
Poussin according to nature, and to make of impressionism some- 
thing solid and durable like the art of the museums. His sympa- 
thies were ail with the later Venetians, Rubens, Poussin, and the 
baroque masters such as the Caracci and El Greco, whose crafts- 
manship, bravura and well-organized design he admired. These 
sympathies found expression throughout his life, but are most 
evident in his earlier work. In this he used little colour; but 
under the influence of the impressionists, especially Pissarro, 
he extended his jxilette considerably (though still retaining 
black and the earth colours) and turned to a more intimate 
study of nature. But for him nature was only a starting-point. 
Contemplation of her, he held, reinforced by reflection and study 
of underlying causes, creates in the artist’s mind a vision of the 
structure underlying the external, visible world, which to him 
becomes a series of organic relations between solid forms, which 
it is his business to realize on canvas. Cezanne’s method was 
to establish the relations between the planes enclosing an object 
or group of objects by recording all the subtle differences in their 
colour due to differences in their relation to the light. But it is 
the form, not the light around it, which interests C6zanne. He 
worked ^owly and painfully; but such was his desire for keeping 
every element of his work in correct relation that one alteration 
would often lead to complete repainting. The legend of Cezanne’s 
technical incompetence is partly due to his constant self-depre^ 
elation and to the amount of work he left unfinished in despair 
or disgust. Though his ultimate rank as a painter is still in the 
balance, his influence underlies much of modern art. 

Georges Seurat (1859-1891), like Cezanne, found in the 16th- 
and 17th-century masters the inspiration to recreate on canvas 
a world of three dimensions rather than copy that before his eyes. 
At the same time modern scientific research into colour led him to 
develop his well-known neo-impressionist technique, which has 
rather obscured his power of expressing structure and of welding 
form into balanced and monumental design. But he has exercised 
much influence, especially on the cubists, whose studio walls often 
carried reproductions of Le Chahut,*’ one of his last pictures. 

Henri Rousseau (1844-1910), “ le douanier,” a very different 
figure was once an octroi oflicial in Paris (whence his nickname). 
He is the true type of the primitive who tries to paint things as he 
knows them to be rather than as they appear. He used, for exam- 
ple, to measure his sitters with a footrule, and transfer these 
measurements to canvas. His work, which includes portraits, 
views of the suburbs of Paris, exotic landscapes based on recoh 
lections of military service in Mexico, and figure compositions, is 
marked by emphasis on solidity, precision of handling, adjust* 
ment of the relative size of objects according to their importance 
as elements in design, and at times by a symbolic element. 

In contrast to Rousseau is Gustave Moreau (1826-1898), a 
strange figure bred in the strictest academic tradition, whose 
romantic spirit borrowed fire from Delacroix and Chasseriau, 
and who f^ his imagination upon the myths of Greece and the 
East. He emerged from many years’ retirement to become at the 
end of bis life professor at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where his 
influence helped to breed a group of young painters with sym* 
bolist tendencies. As a teacher Moreau always encouraged selft 
expression based on close study of the old masters. In his own 
work Moreau stood for the use of the plastic arts to express the 
emotions, and built up a decorative art, combining sombre 
rich colour and rhythmic linear arabesque. 

Paul Gauguin (1848-1905) was more definitely a. eAe/ 
than any oi the group now under consideration. Alter an imprest 
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sionist t>hase, he became in Brittany the centre of the famous Pont 
Aven group, and there developed the theory of synthesis which 
was to govern all his later work. In 1891 he went to Tahiti and, 
except for a brief return to France, spent the rest of his life there. 
Admiration of the primitive was at the base of Gauguin’s art. 
Rejecting impressionism as a mere reproduction of nature not 
inspired by thought, beheld that study of nature awakes emotions 
in the artist which he has to express by bringing into organized 
relation symbols, consisting of forms and colours, supplied by 
nature. Primitive art alone, he considered, proceeds from the 
8l>irit, and uses rather than mimics nature; and he justified going 
to Tahiti on the ground that there only was his imagination 
sufficiently stirred by nature: Though the colour and forms in 
his pictures might not actually exist in nature, he claimed them 
to be the pictorial equivalent of the grandeur, profundity and 
mystery of Tahiti. His latest work most completely embodies 
this conception of art in Its design based on boldly simplified 
contours enclosing areas of rich purples, greens, reds and oranges. 
To the end Gauguin’s colour showed impressionist influence. 
Otherwise his art is primarily decorative, with colours keyed to 
express the painter’s mood, and shows a less passionate search 
for solidity than C6zanne’s. His symbolism , though not primarily 
literary, towards the end moved somewhat in that direction. 

' Akin to Gauguin in his outlook and use of colour is Vincent 
van Gogh (1853-1890). Born in Holland, his early work shows 
the influence of the Hague School; association with the impres- 
sionists in Paris led to his settling down at Arles to the use of 
heavy masses of vivid colour arranged indefinite patterns, em- 
phasized by black outlines and writhing arabesques of paint. A 
passionate lover of nature and a mystic and idealist by tempera- 
ment, Van Gogh believed that the artist’s creative power was 
given to him to make men happy. Vehement personal passion is 
the note of his work. His colour ultimately became quite non- 
naturalistic, and was solely directed towards expressing his emo- 
tions; and his surface texture was designed to increase the 
arresting; disquieting quality of his work. The third dimension 
did not play a dominant part in Van Gogh’s work. His design, in 
which decorative simplification became increasingly marked, 
shows very strongly the influence of Japanese art. 

Symbolism and Fawrww.— 'The characteristic elements of the 
preceding group of painters — rejection of naturalistic representa- 
tion, emphasis on solidity and structure, organized design, and 
the symbolic use of form and colour — are united in varying 
degrees in the work of their successors. The influence of Cezanne, 
which has modified or supplanted that of others, took some time 
to develop, and the first well-marked group to appear was that 
round Gauguin at Pont Aven. Among these was Paul S6rusier 
(b.1864), who was one of the first to formulate a doctrine based 
on the ideas of Gauguin, C6zanne and Odilon Redon. He drew 
round him a group of symbolistes which included Maurice Denis 
(b.1870), Pierre Bonnard, K-Xavier Roussel and Edouard 
Vuillard. This doctrine declares that a work of art must aim at 
the expression of an idea. Since it uses form for this purpose, it 
must be symbolic; and since the form has to be organized, it 
must be synthetic and decorative. At the basis of this is a belief 
in correspondence between external forms and subjective states — 
not, however, by association but direct. S6rusier and Denis 
have given these ideas a mystical and religious application, largely 
under the influence of the quattrocento Italians. In Bonnard 
(b.1867) and Vuillard (b.1867), however, the purely decorative 
element is uppermost, in a graceful and refined but over-precious 
treatment of material drawn from everyday life, influenced by 
Japanese art, and marked by elusive and delicate harmonies of 
green, blue, rose and yellow combined with grey. Closely akin 
to this symboiiste group is another whose best-known members 
were pupils of Gustave Moreau. The religious symbolic pictures 
of Georges Desvallt^res (b.t86i) are characterized by the use of 
arabesque and rich exotic colour; the more realistic art oi 
Charles Gu6rin <b.];874) by its decorative aim and search for 
tonal rather than linear unity. The influence of Moreau, modi^ 
fled o^liyi by the pu|fll’s own temperament, is well seen in the 
fantiMf(iEK savagely distorted nudes, and mysterious, sombre 


landscapes of George^ Rouault. Far better known is his fellow- 
pupil Henri Matisse (b.xBfiq), triio represents the expressionist 
side of S3mib0lism in its most extreme form. Academic and neo- 
impressionist phases never obscured his very personal use of 
line and colour whose decorative quality relates him to the Chi- 
nese and Japiaiiese. His arbitrary distortions of the human 
figure, partly based on the study of negro art, marked a stage 
towards the abstract, non-representative art of the cubists. 
These distortions, his apparently anarchic design and his colour 
earned for Matisse the title of “ Chef des Fauves,” though he has 
not formed the centre of a well-marked group, despite his wide 
influence. It is difficult to acquit him of sometimes painting 
pour ipater les bourgeois; but his latest work, while retaining deli- 
cacy and sensitiveness, shows increased discipline and restraiht. 
Both in his drawing and painting Matisse is notable for his use 
of a pure unaccented contour, which nevertheless generates 
solid form. Somewhat the same power is seen in the Italian 
painter and sculptor Am6d6e Modigliani (1884-1920), though he 
is far more mannered than Matisse and lacks his feeling for colour. 

Kees van Dongen (b.1877, in Holland) mingles the influence 
of Matisse with that of Toulouse-Lautrec, and mainly shows the 
application of a fauviste recipe to the painting of fashionable Pari- 
sian society. Different from the symbolistes smd fauves y but equal- 
ly a reaction against impressionism, are the painters who return 
to the outlook and methods of the quattrocento Italians. Among 
these are Jean Fr 61 aut (b. 187 9), notable for his sincere, thoroughly 
realized interpretations of the country and people round Mor- 
bihan in Brittany; and F 61 ix Vallotton (b.1865, at Lausanne), 
whose angular, precise contours and definite colour pattern 
relate him to the primitives, and have won him the nickname 
of the Cabancl of the Salon d’Automne. This Pre-Raphaelite 
tendency is represented in England by Joseph Southall, head of 
the Birmingham School of Art, whose work is akin to that of 
Benozzo Gozzoli; and by Henry Lamb, Stanley Spencer and Gil- 
bert Spencer, who in 1921 were the most prominent of a group of 
younger men in London of undoubted sincerity but inclined at 
times to use a rather elementary formula. Their work is also 
interesting as illustrating a tendency in British art towards deco- 
rative design suitable for mural painting. Similar, though more 
academic in outlook, is Eric Kennington, whose war paintings 
attracted much attention, their sentimental interest obscuring 
their mannered draughtsmanship and pretty colour. 

Cubism. — To all the manifestations of the modern movement 
so far considered cubism is a marked contrast. It was a reaction 
not only against impressionism but against fauvisiti, and stands 
for the introduction of order and discipline into painting. So much 
was this the case that some opponents of the movement professed 
to see therein a return offensive of the academics. It owes its 
name and in part its origin to Matisse, from whose association 
with Picasso and others the movement took shape in 1908. This 
group coalesced with another working on similar lines, and repre- 
sent^ by Albert Gleizes and Jean Metzinger, to win cubism its 
first public victory in the Salon d’Automne of 1913. To the 
influence of C6zanne and Seurat, which was mainly behind the 
movement, was joined that of Negro and Polynesian art, in which 
the cubists found a simplification of the human form emphasizing 
its bulk and solidity, and a complete disregard of normal ap- 
pearance in the effort to express a conception. The central point 
of cubism is its entire rejection of the reproduction of natural 
appearance, which, cubists hold, merely serves to awaken in the 
artist emotions which he expresses by a series of abstract forms, 
ordered and arrayed by his will. Thus cubism aims at creating 
a kind of visual music. In its most austere form it avoids curved 
lines and colour as pretty and sentimental; and even holds that a 
picture is not a decoration since that term implies dependence 
upon external objects. From the fitst, great emphasis was laid 
on the expression of volume and its arrangement in space. This 
aroused difficulties, which have separated the cubists into distinct 
groups. The representation of a third dimension introduced an 
dement of resemblance to nature. Some painters accepted this, 
so that their pictures are little more than arrangements of realis- 
tically painted cubes and cylinders: others rebelled against such 
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a restricted art, and made of cubism merely m exerdse and disci- 
pline in the expression of three-dimenskmal forkn* The purists, 
however, hold that art is not concerned with EucHdean space 
but with a special pictorial space, which we feel by our whole 
personality expanding or contracting before a picture; and that 
it is not the painter’s business to create an illusion of a third 
dimension but to make live on a two-dimensional surface a 
reality of three dimensions. Further difficulties have been caused 
by development of a theory of simultaneity which justices presen- 
tation on the same canvas of several aspects of the same object; 
this often only comes to a mechanical arrangement of a number 
of separate impressions, whose disentanglement may be a source 
of interest, so that cubism is descriptive rather than pictorial. 

Pablo Picasso (b.rSSi, at Malaga) has been the dominating 
force in the movement, but by no means typifies it. With him 
cubism has been only a phase. To a realistic period, mainly in- 
fluenced by Toulouse-Lautrec, succeeded a group of reddish 
nudes, soliffiy constructed from simplified planes, which ushered 
in the cubist period. The earlier work in this showed some con- 
formity to natural appearance, and was mainly in grisaille. Later 
the forms became more abstract, the design more arbitrary and 
the colour briUiant, sand and similar substances being embedded 
in the paint to give relief and variety of surface. Picasso’s latest 
phase shows the influence of Ingres, especially in his drawings. 
Some of these show a delicate, unbroken contour, others the use 
of shading; but all conform closely to natural appearance, with 
only enough distortion to give flow and rhythm. The chief 
characteristic of Picasso is bis versatility. There is no method he 
has tried which he has not mastered. But whether be has yet 
achieved more than a series of exercises in different manners is 
open to question. The work of other cubists is remarkable for Its 
sameness and impersonal quality. Georges Braque’s rigid ad- 
herence to abstract forms, straight lines and sombre browns and 
greys make him the purist of the movement; Gleizes and Metzin- 
ger, by their more graceful use of line and colour and by their 
writings, are its popularizers; while Fernand Leger and Auguste 
Herbin are mainly makers of attractive patterns in bright colour. 
The use of colour is, however, pushed furthest by the Orphists, 
such as R. Delaunay, whose rejection of all rules is really a pro- 
test against the formal side of cubism, which he has translated 
into terms of curves and circles decked with vivid colour. 

Between the extremes of cubism and fauvism stands a consider- 
able group of artists who derive something frpm both, but repre- 
sent the direct and increasing influence of C^anne. Of these 
Albert Marque t (b. 1875) is primarily a painter of Paris and of the 
Seine, whose use of well-deflned planes, with their tonal relations 
very accurately expressed, is apt to degenerate into an ingenious 
system of notation. Jean Puy (b.1876), in his landscapes of wide- 
stretching countiysides, brings many scattered elements into 
harmonious relation by his feeling for subtle variations in colour 
and tone. With Othon Friez (b.i879) the organizing constructive 
instinct is uppermost, but he shows considerable power of retain- 
ing fresh and unspoiled his original conception. More consciously 
decorative than C6zannc, his mural paintings sometimes show 
the influence of Gauguin. Jean Marchand (b.1883) and Dunoyer 
de Segonzac (b.1884) represent a younger generation to whom 
cubism has been a gymnastic to develop understanding of form, 
but who now rely on colour and tone to give solidity and a sense 
of space. Marchand, taking for his material the most ordinary 
objects of daily life and the countryside, and using a simple, 
palette, gives his work distinction by his dignified design; 
^egonzac, with similar constructive power, works in a thick im- 
pasto with free use of the palette-knife in colour which has become 
increasingly sombre. His war paintings express a veiy personal 
emotion awakened by experience, and are the colour of the mud 
which dominated the battlefield. Andr^ Derain (b.x88o) is one 
of the most influential of younger painters who, after a period 
influenced by Van Gogh and the neo-impressionists, produced a 
series of truculent nudes and landscapes, which showed cubist 
and f auve influence in their simplified and distorted forms, liis 
recent work 4s more sober and severe, and reflects a study ^ 
Ingres. At times Derain’s technical accomplishment threatens 
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to lead him into the mannerism which marks the dramatic land** 
scapes of Maurice Vlaminck (b.1876) , with their heavy skies and 
contrast of sombre greens with vivid reds and pinks* 

Futurism , — Modern art in other countries is mainly an exten- 
sion or adaptation of French ideas and method. Spain, it is true, 
has produced Picasso; but cubism is entirely Parisian in origin, 
and so much of the modern spirit as appears in Catalan painters 
such as Sunyer and Casals is derived from France. Futurism, 
however, is indigenous to Italy. The term has been loosely used, 
especially in England, to denote the modern movement as a 
whole; but it has a definite and limited application to the doc- 
trines of a group of Italian poets, sculptors and painters, first 
presented to the world in 1909 in a manifesto signed by F« X 
Marinetti, the poet and high priest of the movement. These doc- 
trines apply to art a general philosophy of life, with its origin in 
modern scientific theories which express all matter in terms of 
energy, and are based on denunciation of all that the past has 
done (whence the name futurism) and on the worship of movement 
and conflict as the dominant characteristics of modern life. Cub- 
ism, as based on tradition and dealing only with the static as- 
pects of life, it rejects; impressionism it claims to have surpassed, 
but takes as a starting-point. The futurist’s aim is to represent, 
not the appearance of objects at some particular point in their 
course, but the sensation of movement and growth itself, One 
method, which connects futurism with cubism, is to combine on 
one canvas not only what the artist secs, but what he knows and 
remembers about an object. Another, peculiar to futurism, is the 
use of ‘‘ force lines.” Every object, it is argued, is at a given 
moment the temporary outcome of continuously acting forces^ 
whose character is indicated by the lines and planes enclosing it. 
Thus an object becomes simply the beginning or prolongation of 
rhythms conveyed to the artist by contemplation thereof; and 
these he represents in his picture by lines arranged to clash, 
harmonize, or interplay in order to express states of mind such as 
chaotic excitement, happiness or interest. Colour the futurists 
use arbitrarily to assist in conveying these sensations. 

Luigi Russolo is the most logical and orthodox of the futurists. 
The work of others, such as Carlo Carra, is little more than a 
catalogue of information about a number of different objects; 
though Umberto Boccioni, who has applied futurist theories also 
to sculpture, sometimes redeems his work by an interesting de-. 
sign. The gaily coloured, tapestry-like patterns of Gino Severini 
are among the most attractive futurist paintings; but his recent 
work has been modified by cubist and academic influences. His 
career typifies the fate of futurism, which has found no new re- 
cruits, and has had but transient influence. 

Modern English Painting , — The English vorticists share some 
of the futurist doctrines; but the main forces shaping the modern 
movement in England are French. This movement first took shape 
in the studio of Walter Sickert, and resulted in the formation of 
the Camden Town group under the presidency of Spencer Fred- 
erick Gore (1878-1914), which developed into the more eclectic 
London group, whose first president was Harold Gilman (1876- 
1919). At the same time Roger Fry (b.i866), by his writings and 
by assisting to organize post-impressionist exhibitions in 1910 
and 1912 at the Grafton Galleries, did much to make known the 
character of the modern movement in France, and to assimilate 
more closely thereto the English movement. Core and Gilman, 
represent the movement in its earlier stages. Gore’s earlier im- 
pressionism was modified under the influence of C6zanne and 
Van Gogh by increased attention to structure and design, which 
for a time obscured his charming sense of colour. This reapi>eared 
in his latest and most important work, done mainly at Richmond. 
Gilman emerged from a period influenced by Whistler and paint- 
ers of the Vuillard type to one which gave increased emphasis 
to the third dimension and showed the influence of Van Gogh 
in the use of brilliant, clear colour and the handling of paint, 
Charles Ginner, whose work is closely akin to Gilman’s, describes 
their art as aiming at *Hhe plastic interpretation of life through 
intimate research into nature.” The emotions aroused by nature, 
in the artist he must express by deliberate and objective transpo- 
sition of nature on to canvas, so that he reveals the qualities in her 
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whiich haS;^ move<i him. The variety of line and colour in nature, 
joined to the ariiat personality, will produce a decorative com- 
position. This neO-realiam (as Ginner calls it) is based on the 
attitude of C^anne and Van Gogh towards nature; but gives 
an English turn to that attitude by emphasizing the part played 
by nature as compared with that of the artist. The French point 
of view is more evident in the work of the London group: Some 
of its members are still slaves to a French formula; others have 
based on French teaching a more individual art, notably W. B. 
Adeney, F* J. Porter, Hogcr Fry and Duncan Grant, whose sense 
of colour gives his art characteristic quality. C. R. W. Ncvinson, 
having explored in turn impressionism, futurism and cubism, 
subsequently abandoned the geometric convention which marked 
his war pkintirtgs, to reveal the academic art masked by his 
previous experiment St 

Forfieww.— Distinct in character is the vorticist movement, 
with which Nevinson was once associated. This had Its origin in 
1^13 among certain members of the Camden Town group, and 
had as its leading figures the painters Percy Wyndhara Lewis, 
Cuthbert Hamilton, Frederick Etchells, Edward Wadsworth and 
William Roberts, the poet Ezra Pound, and the sculptor Henri 
Gaudier-Brzeska (1801-1915). Like futurism, it holds that 
modern art must be based on the character of modern indus- 
trial civilization, whose features are complexity and dominance 
of the inachihe; and since England is preeminently the type 
of the modern intiustrial country, this art will be an English 
art. But it rejects futurism as merely the cinematographic 
representation of a series of impressions; and joins the modern 
movement as a whole in basing itself on traifiition, and claim- 
ing that the artist’s work is not to copy nature, but to create new 
realities. Every phase Of emotion has its appropriate means 
of expression in some particular form of some particular material, 
whose appeal is direct and not by association or allegory. These 
forms take shape and proceed Out of the artist’s “vortex’’ 
(hence the name of the movement), which is a general conception 
of relations in the universe through which ideas pass and take 
concrete shape, just as the general equation of a circle in analyti- 
cal geometry becomes one particular circle when definite quan- 
tities are substituted for the algebraic symbol. In 1920 the vor- 
ticist moverhent issued in a secession from the London group to 
form the X group. But though mainly composed of vorticists, 
its first exhibition showed some modification if not in doctrine, 
yet in practice. The earlier vorticist work was geometric and 
Abstract, and Owed much to cubism. Hamilton still represented 
this phase in 1921; but others had turned in the direction of ex- 
pressing the structure and essential character of natural forms in 
the way exemplified by the work of Wyndham Lewis. Much of 
the interest of the earlier vorticist painting lies in disentangling in 
sequence the elements from which it is coiistnicted ; and to this 
esttent it is descriptive and literary. Otherwise, though sometimes 
showing new and interesting combinations of shapes and colours, 
it presents only a barren world of geometrical forms. 

Modem German Painting . — In Germany the modern move- 
Jttent has been mainly inspired by that side of modern French art 
represented by Matisse and Derain. Cubism has not gained a 
real footing there; though the Russian Jew, Marc Chagall, shows 
cubist influence In the sharply defined planes and angular design 
of his fantastic, vividly coloured, decorations; and Lyonel Feini- 
er has adopted the cubist method of extension and development 
f planes. Arbitrary distortion and writhibg arabesque are more 
ebngenial means of expression in an art always tending towards 
tlhe romantic and symbolic; native influences, such as Hans von 
^ar6es and the Munich decorative school, joinetl to the study 
of El Greco and Matthias Griinewald, have paved the way for an 
expressionist art in the fullest sense of the term — one which 
gives vent to every kind of emotion with unrestrained and brutal 
vehemence. A mystical temper and a mass of confused aspira- 
tions indliced by the war have stimulated this development; but 
the movement was in being before the war, chiefly under the lead- 
ership of Wassily Kandinsky (b. 1866, at Moscow), a prominent 
member of a Munich group of painters, poets and miusidans, 
WhbSe aim Was the expression through art of the **tnnerer Klang** 


--‘the soid of nature knet immanity. Abeording to Kandinsky > 
colour and form have the power of producing spiritual Vibrations 
qtiite apart from their onhnary meaning and associations; and a 
picture consists of an arrangement of form and colour whose 
spiritual values am in harmony, and unite to express the artist’s 
spiritual conceptions. Thus painting ceases to have representa- 
tion as its purpose, and becomes analogous to music in its rhyth- 
mic arrangements of forms and coloiirs. These may be borrowed 
from nature, but must have no external associations and may be 
freely adapted and distorted to suit the artist’s aim. Thus 
Kandinsky has points of contact both with the symbolistes and 
cubists; but he criticizes the latter for reducing the construction 
of a picture to rules and formulas, and for paying over-much 
attention merely to representing three-dimensional form« Kandin- 
sky’s own work has become increasingly abstract in character 
and consists of some early flat decorations, combining Russian 
and Munich influences; a group of more or less direct impressions 
of nature, inspired by Matisse; “ improvisations ” which repre- 
sent spontaneous expressions of Inner character; and ” composi- 
tions ” which express a slowly formed and mature spiritual feel- 
ing. His most important disciple is Franz Marc (1880-1916), 
whose animal compositions boldly designed in arbitrary colour 
are his most typical work. Less abstract but more brutal is a 
group which has come into special prominence during and after 
the war. Most prominent of these is Oskar Kokoschka (b.i886, 
in Austria), whose early work showed the free distortion, sharp 
contrasts of light and shade, bold contours, and thick impasto 
worked into arabesques, by which he conveys his excited and 
very personal vision. In his later work emphasis by these means 
is even more emphatic and merciless. The heads of his figures 
arc balanced on tiny bodies, bizarre monsters arc introduced, 
and the paint is literally thrown on the canvas, with great chan- 
nels made therein to mark the dominant lines of the design. 
Painters of similar tendencies are Emil Nolde, Karl Hofer, and 
Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. The last, under the influence of negro 
sculpture, has become a coarser Matisse. The influence of an 
earlier generation of Frenchmen is seen in Max Pechstein, whose 
work owes much to Gauguin, and in Albert Werszgerber and 
Carl Caspar, both of whom base their design and use of colour on 
Cezanne. Edward Munch (b. 1862, in Norway) stands somewhat 
ai)art in his combination of realism, fantasy and power of monu- 
mental design derived from Manet, Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Seurat, which excited violent controversy in Berlin when first 
exhibited, and led to the split in the Kunstverein there which 
marks the rise of the modern movement. 

Modern Russian Painting,-^In Russia the influence of French 
art has been no less marked than elsewhere, but has taken pecu- 
liar and characteristic shape. Towards the end of the rpth cen- 
tury Western and in particular French influence was represented 
by the realistic historical painters such as Ilya and Repin and a 
group of plein^air landscape painters. In reaction against their 
naturalism a decorative school developed, corresponding some- 
what to the English Pre-Raphaclilcs, basing its work on old 
Russian art, and represented by Vassily Surikov (1848-1916) and 
Victor Vasnetzov. Of this reaction the modern movement is 
really a development. One form it has taken is represented by 
Mikhail Vrubcl (d.ipio), whose mystical symbolism recalls that 
of Gustave Moreau in its search to express things of the spirit in 
pictorial form; while Petroff-Wodkin is nearer to the French 
f auves in his simplified and distorted nudes and arbitrary use of 
colour. More important is a Petrograd group, consisting of 
historical painters whose aim is to reconstruct in decorative form 
a past epoch, not from living models dressed in costume of the 
period, buf from the close Study of every fom of contemporary 
record. Thus; the movement is primarily intellectual and literary 
and has produced an ah which, for all its refinement and delicacy, 
is inclined to be precious and a mere richauffS of ahready-us^ 
material. Within the movement one gr 6 np looks to the West. 
Alexander Benois has concentrated on the age of Louis XIV.; 
Konstantine Somov,' the most charming and individual of all, 
upon the period of 1830; and Eugdne Lanceray upon the Court 
of Elizabeth and Peter the Great. SteUetsky and Count 
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rovsky, on the other hand, have gone to old Rmm for their mo*- 
tivcf. Stelletsky is the purist of the group, his reeoustnictipns of 
Russian mediaeval life being based upon minute archaeological 
study of ikons, service books and similar sources. Nicolas 
Roerich has departed from strictly documentary methods in seek- 
ing to reconstruct primeval and prehistoric Russia in his fantas- 
tic flat decorations based on Russian legends, and thereby joins 
hands with the group represented by Vasnetsov. Rather apart 
is Boris Anrep (working in igai in England), who studied 
Byzantine art and the ikon, not in an archaeological spirit, but 
as exemplifying a means for the expression of human emotion. 
His work is principally in mosaic, submission to whose lim- 
itations, he holds, makes for the simplicity and directness 
which are often lost amid the technical possibilities of oil paint. 
The close connexion of modern Russian art with the theatre is 
another important characteristic, which has grown directly out 
of the decorative reaction against realism. Leon Bakst repre- 
sents one aide of this. Originally associated with the Petrograd 
historical group, he came into touch with Serge Dlaghilev and 
became one of the chief designers of settings for the Russian 
Ballet. His use of line and colour relates him to the East; but, 
like Benois and Somov, his outlook and method are those of the 
West. Distinct in character is the art of Nathali Gontcharova 
and M. Larionov. Using the methods of tlie Petrograd group, 
they took their material from Russian peasant art, as represented 
in the decoration of articles in daily use and in the “ lubok,** the 
Russian equivalent of the “ images d’fipinal,*’ which gives their 
earlier work notable simplicity and directness. The West was not 
to be denied, however, and Gontcharova’s setting for the 1914 
production of the Coq d’Or ** and Larionovas “ Les Contes 
Russes” of 1915 mark the invasion of the theatre by cubist 
ideas. The colour scheme was still that of Russian peasant art; 
but the design was based on abstract forms, and aimed at a 
rhythm in harmony with the music and the dances. To this 
development the name of rayonnisme has been given. 

Much of the criticism levelled at the modern movement, like 
that once directed against impressionism, is merely a violent 
statement of personal preference. Weightier arguments point 
out that the emphasis given in the modern movement to the third 
dimension merely exalts one clement in natural appearance, and 
urge that ultimately design must be based on the play of contour 
and shapes on the picture plane. Also, it is said, modern methods 
of simplifleation and distortion tend to become formulas which 
prevent sincere and spontaneous expression no less than older 
conventions. But contention chiefly centres round the question 
of representation. It is argued that a purely abstract art, which 
takes no account of the ideas and emotions conveyed by the ob- 
jects represented, is a limited and empty affair, Rhythm in the 
plastic arts, no less than in literature, must emphasize some 
meaning; and form takes on u significance by association, if not 
with specific objects, yet with general ideas of mass, space and 
movement. 

See also: Maurice Denis, Theories 1800-1 qw {1912); W. H. 
Wright, Modern Painting (1916) ; R. Fry, Vision and Design (1920); 
A, Salmon. VArt Viyant (1020); G. Coquiot, Les Indepenaanis 
(1920); P. westheim, Die Welt ah Votstellung (1918); Fritz Btirger, 
CHanne und Hodkr (1913) ; Ambroise VoHard, Paul CSzanne (1914) ; 
Charlfis MoHce, Pa^ Gauguin (1919); Vincent van Gogh, LeUres 
^ AmUe Bernard (1912) ; Kandinsky, The Art of Spiritual Harmony; 
A. Gleizes, Du Cubisme (1920). (W. G. C.) 

United States. — Between 1910 and 1921 many of the paint- 
ers iqentioned in the earlier article (20.518) had passed away, 
and some of their younger contemporaries had also laid down their 
brushes: Ryder, Bunce, Blakdock, Duveneck, Alexander, 
Smedley, Millet, Cox, Beckwith, Alden Weir. Abbey, who died 
in zQxx, kft no followers^ but La Farge and Chase wielded great 
influence over a host of pupils. With the development of Ameri- 
can art-schools and the increasing number of capable instructors, 
the trend toi^ds European art-centres had by 1921 grown less. 
There was already promise of a school with distinctly American 
diaraoteristicSi This was to boseen most clearly among the painty 
em: of Twachtiaaan and Robinson, lamong the older 

men who were trained abroad, brought back aome of; the light oF 


the so-called Impressionist School, and their exanu>le in ts^ising 
the colour-pitch was of great benefit* Crane, a pupil of Wyant; 
and such men as Tryon, Murphy and Ben Foster, ably carried on 
the tradition they received from their American masters. Del- 
ing, Metcalf and Childe Hassam developed individual ways of 
looking at their subjects. Carlsen, Dougherty and Waugh found 
the sea an ever-ehaiiging theme for their brushes, and they 
duced canvases not behind those of the landscape men. ^ 

With the passing of the Society of American Artists, the men 
who made this organization a force were merged with the 
bers of the older National Academy and became conservatives' 
in their turn. Thayer, Brush, Blashfield, Tarbell, Mowbray, 
Melchers and Simmons were still in 1920 painting pictures 
which showed their sound technical training and their artistic 
point of view. Some of the later men who developed original 
ways of doing things were Robert Henri, Jonas Lie, William' 
Glackens, Rockwell Kent, John Sloane, George B. Luks, C. C. 
Cooper, A. B. Davies, Jerome Myers, George Bellows, Gardner 
Symons, Everett Shinn, W. E. Schofield and Randall Davey* 
Abundant manifestations of vorticism and cubism came to be 
seen in American painting. The followers of Cezanne, Matisse; 
Gauguin, Van Gogh and Picasso were many, but chiefly the 
younger men whose work was still in the experimental stage; 
There was a steady advance in mural painting. Sargent added 
to the decorations for the Boston Public Library, and the examt 
pie set there and elsewhere was followed in many of the larges 
cities, in state capitols, municipal courts, churches and theatres# 
Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Baltimore, St. Paul and Minneapolis 
have important buildings decorated by such mural painters as 
La Farge, Blashfield, Alexander, and others. There has been 
remarkable growth at the art museums, especially at the Metrot 
politan Museum of New York, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts* 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh (whose international exhi- 
bitions draw many exhibits from overseas), and the Chicago Art 
Institute. No less remarkable has been the formation of impor-j 
tant collections in cities whose size would often afford no reason 
for expecting their presence. Worcester, Providence, Clcvdaucl 
and Minneapolis have excellent museums. Wasliington noW 
possesses three collections of paintings — the Corcoran Gallery 1 
the National Gallery and the Freer Collection. Moreoverl 
private collections of importance have increased in number ana 
quality, and native artists are often given there the high, place 
they deserve. Some of the universities offer courses in the His;* 
tory of Art and in the elements of design. In time this shoulcjl 
produce a body of intelhgent criticism which should still furthc^ 
stimulate artistic effort in America. (J. C. Van D.) , 

PALAEONTOLOGY (see 20.579). — ^During the period 1910-21 
the science of extinct forms of life made remarkable progress, 
especially in North America, where explorations and studies were 
less interrupted by the World War. The contact of palaeontology 
with other sciences— even those apparently remote like as- 
tronomy, physics and chemistry, less remote like comparative 
anatomy, or very intimate like geology — was one of the out- 
standing features of the synthetic work accomplished. Of traiv- 
scendent interest, however, was the contact between mammalian 
palaeontology and anthropology, especially through the re^ 
searches of William K. Gregory of the American Museum of 
Natural History, and also of G. Elliot Smith of London Univer- 
sity to whom is due the article on Anthropology in these 
New Volumes. 

Principal Synthetic Works of 1910-21 . — Chief among the synthetic 
works in pure palaeontology are those of the Austrian palaeon- 
tologist Othenio Abel, Grunaztige der Palaeohiologk der Wirbelti^re 
(1912), Die Stdmme der WirbelUere (1919); and Lehrbuch der Fc[- 
Imozoologie (1920),. which give masterly reviews Of the whole fdssil 
history of the vertebrates, especially m analogous and conVer^fit 
adaptation. In invertebrate palaeontology the reader is referred>tto 
Amadeus Csrabau's Principles of Stratigraphy (1913) and 
of Geology (1920-1), in which are suinmed up the principles deriyed 
from the teachings of Waagen and Neuraayr in Germany, of Hyaft 
and Beecher in America, in pure palaeontology and m application 
to geOlogy. A broad synthetic treatment of climate and time in toU- 
tion to the evolution of life » that of the late Joseph Barrell; (11^7) 
in his Meas^ren^n^ pf Gpolegip ^Time, The pcft 
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synthetic treatment of climate, time and geologic change in relation 
to the geologic origin and the migration of the different vertebrate 
groups is william Diller Matthew’s Climate and Evolution (i 9 tS)- 
The subdivisions of geologic time and the successions of faunas and 
climates are broadly reviewed in the Textbook of Geology by Louis 
V. Pirsson and Charles Schucheit (1915; revised edition, vol. 1, 
1921). The latest summary of the geology, past physiography and 
palaeontology of the world is found in the French edition of the great 
work of t^duard Suess, Dae AnUitz der Erde^ translated and annotated 
^ Emmanuel de Margcfie as La Face de la Terre (1902, 1918). 
The comi>arative evolution of the mammalia of the eastern hemi- 
sphere and of North America is broadly treated in Henry Fairfield 
Osborn’s dgs <7/ Jl/ommn/jr (1910); while the mammals of North and 
South America are compared in W. B. Scott’s History of Land 
Mammals in the Western Hemisphere (1913). A broad treatment of 
the whole subject of invertebrate and vertef>rate evolution is given 
in Richard S. Lull’s Organic Evolution {1^17) and a synthetic review 
of the earth’s history, from its solar iKJginnings to the Age of Man, 
in Osborn’s Origin and Evolution of Life, 

Life Epochs of Geologic Time, — The time scale in the accom- 
panying table is taken from the work of Pirsson and Schuchert 
of 1915, modified by the substitution of geologic time units for 
years. There is a growing indisposition to reckon past time in 
terms of years, and a growing tendemey to substitute a relative 
term like time units^ because of the enormously wide discrepancy 
between the older estimates of geologists, based on sedimentation 
and the thickness of the various assemblages of rocks, which, 
taken together, make up the whole geologic time scale, and the 
estimates of physicists, based on the slow liberation of radium 
from radioactive minerals. The radium estimates of the age of 
the earth range as high as 1,400,000,000 years for the oldest 
known rocks, according to Barrell, who has adopted the calcula- 
tions of Rutherford and others based on flic ‘‘rate of disintegra- 
tion of radioactive minerals. The contrast between the two 
methods is exemplified in the foUowdng table: 


by palaeontologists. In the same (Hscussion W. J. Sollas com- 
ments on the expansion of time estimates proposed by physicists: 

The age of the earth was thus increased from a mere score of 
millions to a thousand millions and more, and the geologist who 
had before been bankrupt in time now found himself suddenly 
transformed into a capitalist with more millions in the bank than 
he knew how to dispose of. 

In this connexion we may recall the fact that as early as 1859 
Charles Darwin pointed out that the high degree of evolution and 
specialization seen in the invertebrate fossils at the base of the 
Palaeozoic, namely, the Cambrian, proved that Precambrian 
evolution occupied a period as long as, or even longer than, that 
of Cambrian to Recent time {see Table I on p, n). Poulton, the 
leading disciple of Darwin in England (1896), declared that 
400,000,000 years was none too long for the whole life evolution 
period; this would allow 206,000,000 years for Precambrian time 
and another 200,000,000 years from Cambrian to Recent time. 

WalcotVs Revelation of Precambrian and Cambrian Life . — 
Charles D. Walcott (1899, 1914) has discovered the remains of 
life in the Precambrian (Proterozoic) rocks of North America 
and has bc*en able to give us a fragmentary picture of the fauna 
and flora of that very ancient period. In Montana at a depth of 
nearly to, 000 ft. below the earliest Palaeozoic rocks (Cambrian) 
he found evidence of ancient reef deposits of calcareous algae, 
which ranged upward through 2,000 ft of strata. Above these 
reefs are 3,000 ft. of shales containing worm trails and the frag- 
mentary remains of large crustacean-like organisms. From rocks 
of approximately the same age in Ontario, Canada, he has de- 
scribed sponge-like forms (AHkokania) which are of such general- 
ized structure that it is difficult to decide whether they should be 
regarded as sponges or as archaic corals. These few plant and 
animal remains are all that are knowm from remotely metamor- 


r : _ " _ 

Walcott (1893) Years 

Barrell (1917) Years 

Age of Man and of Mamitials — Ccnozoic 

Age of Reptiles — Mesozoic 

Age of Amphibians, I'ishes, Invertebrates Palaeozoic ... 

Precambrian Time — Evolution of Invertebrates and of rbiiccllular Life 

Minimum Total 

Maximum Total 


3,ooo,(X)o 

9 ,(KX),O 00 

18.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

90.000. 000 (Geikie, 1899) 
4CK),ooo,ooo (Geikie, 1899) 

55,000,000- 65,000,000 

140.000. 000-180,000,000 

360.000. 000-540,000,000 
6(x>,o(K),ooo‘-8oo,ooo,ooo 

1.200.000. 000 

1.400.000. 000 


The most original part of BarrelPs contribution was the 
measurement of time from the base of the Palaeozoic to Recent 
time by new palaeophysiographic methods, taking into account 
particularly the rhythms or cycles of dry and moist climates and 
of elevations and depressions, theories which were originally 
interpreted by T. C. Chamberlin and popularly treated by 
Ellsworth Huntington, the physiographer of Yale University. 

A few decades ago the physicists and mathematicians, es- 
pecially Kelvin and Tait, insisted that the earth could not be 
* more than 10,000,060 to 20,000,000 years old; now the physicists 
arc extending the age of the life period to 1,400,000,000 years, as 
estimated by Barrel! (1917). The most recent determination by 
physicists, as reviewed by Lord Rayleigh (1921), takes into 
consideration the transmutation of chemical elements, for 
example, in the brbggerite of the Precambrian rocks at Moss, 
Norway: “ Taking the lead as all produced by uranium at the 
rate above given, we get an age of 925 million years. Some 
minerals from other archaean rocks in Norway give a rather 
longer age, . . The helium method is applicable in some cases to 
materials found in the younger formations, and proves that the 
ages even of these are to be reckoned in millions of year?. Thus 
the helium in an Eocene iron ore indicated 30,000,000 years at 
least. . . The upshot is that radioactive methods of research 
indicate a moderate multiple of x,ooo million years as the dura- 
tion of the earth’s crust as suitable for the habitation of living 
beings, and that no other considerations from the side of pure 
physics or astronomy afford any definite presumption against 
this estimate. ” Applying this estimate to the evolution of a 
familiar mammal like the horse, it might be said that the four- 
toed horse (Eokippus) existed 30,000,000 years ago, a somewhat 
larger estimate of the life period of the horse than that demanded 


phosed rocks of Precambrian time, but the existence of annelids 
and possible arthropods marks a break into the hitherto unknown 
Precambrian. Walcott’s most surprising discovery in Precam- 
brian time is a monad or bacterium attributed to Micrococcus sp. 
indet. from the Algonkian of Montana, but probably related 
rather to the existing Nilrosomonas, one of the prototrophic or 
primitive-feeding bacteria, which derives its nitrogen from 
ammonium salts. 

In 1910 Walcott discovered in the Cambrian (Burgess) shales 
of Alberta, Canada, a marvellously rich fauna whose preservation 
is so perfect that the setae of the worms, the jointed appendages 
of the trilobites, the impre.ssions of soft-bodied medusae and 
holothurians, and even the alimentary tract and stomach of 
certain of the crustaceans can be seen on the shale surfaces almost 
as clearly as in living forms (Plate I.), This discovery fairly 
revolutionizes our knowledge of the anatomy of the delicately 
organized as well as the chitinous-armoured forms, like the 
trilobites. Including the new forms contained within these 
Albertan shales, the Cambrian marine fauna is now known to be 
far more abundant than even imagined by Darwin, comprising 
some 1,500 species, 1,200 of which occur in North America. 
From Lower as well as Middle Cambrian (Burgess) faunas, it 
appears that the Precambrian invertebrates had probably be- 
come completely adapted to all the life zones of the continental 
and oceanic waters, excepting possibly the abyssal. All the 
principal phyla— the jointed arthropoda (including the trilobites 
among the crustaceans and the merostomes among the arachnids) , 
segmented worms (Annelida), echinoderms, molluscs (including 
pelecypods, gastropods and primitive cephalopods), brachiopods, 
medusae and other coelenterates, and sponges — were presumably 
established in PrecambHnn times. 
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The Cambrian fauna has been made known to us in large 
measure through the field discoveries end monographic studies 
of Philip Lake (1906) for Great Britain, of Walcott (1909-21) 
for North America, and of Cowper Reed (191s) for India. The 
great variety and high specialization of the Cambrian marine 
forms, including representatives of all the known marine in- 
vertebrate phyla, is in harmony with the trend of discovery 
among the vertebrates, which is to put the origin of existing 
families very far back into the Age of Mammals and even into 
the Age of Reptiles (Mesozoic). In fact, the antiquity and per- 
sistence of modern types, as distinguished from modem genera 
and species, is an illustration of a very far-reaching principle, 
namely, that the mosi stable form of energy in matter known is 
that of the heredity chromatin on which this extraordinary pres- 
ervation of the main features of the ancestral type depends. 
Next to the stability of the properties of the chemical elements, 
which are now known to pass into each other by transmutation, 
the most stable physicochemical properties are those which form 
the heredity basis of life. 

Freshwater and Terrestrial Origins, — The eurypterids appear 
as contemporaries of the Cambrian trilobitcs and traces of them 
are found in Precambrian rocks; they attain to their acme in 
Silurian time and develop into the eight-foot giants of the fafina 
of the Devonian of Scotland and eastern North America, suffering 
extinction at the close of the Palaeozoic. In 1916 appeared 
Marjorie O’Connell’s memoir, entitled The Habitat of the 
Eurypteridoy giving as the summation of her studies that through- 
out their entire phylogenetic history the eurypterids lived in the 
rivers, a conclusion accepted in the main by Schuchert (1916), 
with the modification that they also appeared to have lived at 
times in the brackish waters of more or less large bays and possi- 
bly in limited numbers even in the seas. Many other origins 
formerly traced to the sea have more recently been traced to 
fresh water. T. C. Chamberlin (1900) proposed the hypothesis 
of a prevailing freshwater origin both for the ancestral backboned 
animals known as chordates as well as for the much more ancient 
arthropods, the eurypterids. His strong influence was needed to 
overcome the widespread notion that all forms of life originated 
in the sea; and, one after another, theories of freshwater and 
terrestrial origin have replaced the theory of marine origin. 
Early in 1916 Barrell pointed out the influence of Silurian- 
Devonian climates on the rise of air-breathing vertebrates and 
freshwater origin in Devonian time under seasonal rainfall. 

Schuchert continues that the probable freshwater life of the 
eurypterids opens a vista into continental life as far back as the 
Upper Cambrian. Other merostomes related to the eurypterids 
radiated out from the fluviatile faunas of Cambrian, Ordovician 
and Silurian time, while in the Devonian rivers dwelt great 
spider-like eurypterids together with forms so similar to scor- 
pions that they might be called river scorpions, and others that 
were active swimmers. O’Connell's argument regarding the 
freshwater eurypterids applies equally to LimuluSy the horse- 
shoe crab. In brief, the existence of freshwater faunas no less 
varied than the marine faunas is beginning to be traced back 
to Lower Cambrian time. O’Connell shows that the entire 
phylogeny of the eurypterids, which includes about 160 species 
from the Precambrian to the end of the Palaeozoic, dis- 
tributed in 78 geologic horizons throughout the world, points 
to migrations like those of fishes from the headwaters of inter- 
lacing river systems, and, taken with other evidence, strongly 
supports the theory of Predevonian river life as opposed to the 
general assumption of marine life of all early faunas. 

It now appears that beginning in Precambrian time the 
ttilobites, by wide adaptive radiation, reached the acme of their 
development in the Cambrian, displayinjg a high degree of articu- 
lation and specialization of appendages, suffered a marked 
decline after the Silurian, and became fetinct at the end of the 
Palaeozoic. James Perrin Smith, who has made a very ex- 
haustive analysis of cepholopod evolution and especially 6f the 
Triassic ammonites, observes that the evolutioh of form con- 
tinues uninterruptedly even where there is no evidence whatever 
of environmental change. 
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Liter oture^ Cainyian tO} Phitlioc^m^^h few of the major 
coaUibutionfi, to o.u^ kno^leclge of the life of ^e Palaeozoip are: 
(^q>mhrian Geology om Pal^onjoloey (1910) and Cambrian Brachiob- 
oda (1912) by Charles D. Walcott; Canibrian Fossils of SptU 
(1915) and Other papers on the Palaeozoic t>f India by Cowper Reed; 
A Monograph of British Cambrian Trilobites (1006} hy Philip Lake^ 
and A Monograph British QrapigliUs (1901; by Gertrude Elies 
aijd Ethel Wood. The foramiiufera have been treated by E. Schell- 
wien, Monographie der Fusulihen (1908-“! 2); the bryozoa by R. S. 
Bassiler, Early Paleozoic B¥'^owa of the Baltic Provinces (1911) and 
G, W, Lee, British Carboniferous Tropostomata (1912); the eohino** 
derms by R. T. Jackson in bis memoir on the Phytogeny M tbe 
Echini with a Revision (^f Palaeozoic Species (1912), and by Frank 
Sprihijer in his monograph Crinoiaed Flestihilia (1920) ahd in 
numerous shorter contributions. The ancient arthropods, including, 
besides the trilobites, merostomes and other arachnids and also 
insects, have ^been described by J* M. Clarke and R< Ruedemann 
in their memoir on The Burypterida of New York (1912), by Alexander 
Petrunkevitch, A of the Terrestrial Palaeozoic Arachnida 

of North America by R. I. Pocock, A Monograph of the Ter- 
restrial Carboniferous Arachnida of Great Britain and by F. 

]]deunieri« Nouvelles recherches sur quelques insectes du terrain houUler 
de Commentry (Allier) (1906-* 12). The literature On the Mesozoic 
contains more references to ammonites than to other groups, be- 
dause of their abundance? and palaeontological importance. The 
ammonite faunas of the Triassic have been described by James P. 
$mith, The Middle Triassic Marine Invertebrate Faunas of North 
America (1914) and by Carl Diener,. The Trias of the Jlimalayas 
G912), Jdpdnische Tnasfaunen (1915), and other papers on the 
Triassic of the Himalayas and southern Europe (1915). 

For the Jurassic there are the classic volumes by S. S. Buckman, 
Yorkshire Type Ammonites (1900-19) continued m the Typ^ Am* 
rnfinilcs (1920) and the memoir by C, Burckhardt, Faunes Juras- 
slques et Creiaciques de San Pedro del Gallo (1912) for Mexico. The 
studies oh Cretaceous ammonites have been more local in character 
and include : E. Stolley ’s Beitrdge zur Kenntniss der Cephalopoden der 
norddeutschen unteren Kreide (1911-2), D, N. Sokolov’s Zur Am- 
moniten Fauna dcs Petschorasenen Jura, (Russian) (1912), H., Yabe 
and S. Shiinizirs, Notes on Some Cretaceous Ammonites from Japan 
and California (1921), and numerous papers by A. de Grossouvre, 
W. Kilian and E. Haug for France and the Mediterranean region. 
The silicipus sponges which are so well rejjrcsented in the Mesozoic 
Ijiave received the most careful microscopic study by the students 
and followers of Zittpl. Pioneer work was done in England by the 
late George Jennings Hinde, A Monotraph of the nritish Fossil 
Sponges (1887- 19 1 3). and this work was followed in Germany by 
A. Schram men’s Kieselspongien der oberen Kreids von Nordwest- 
deutschland (l9io) and R,. Kolb's Dk Kieselspongien dcs schwabischen 
wei^en Jura (1911). Special works on other groups arc: A Mono- 
graph of the Cretaceous Lametlibranchia of England (1899-1912) 
by Henry Woods, Synopsis des Spirobranches (Brachtopodes) 
Jurassiques CeUo-Souabes (i9l5-;9) by the Swiss palaeontologist 
Louis Roliier, and Clarke and Tvyitcheil's The Mesozoic and Cenozok 
Bchinodermata of the United States (1915). Among the major con- 
tributions tp Me.sozoic stratigniuphy and entire faunas or floras may 
be mentioned : Victor Uhlig^s The Fauna of the Spiti Shales (1903), 
Cad lienz's Dk fncsozoischen Faunen Griechenlands (1911), G. R, 
W\BVa\\d'» American Fossil Cycads (i9o6’-i6). and E. W. Berry’s 
The VPHrXre^eous Floras of the World (1916). 

Fot the Tertiary life especial reference should be made to the con- 
tributions oh different groups made by Thomas Wayland Vaughan 
^orals), E. W, Benry (plants), J. A. Cushman (foraminifera), 
R. T, jackepn (echinoderms), Ma^ Rathbun (crustaceans), A. 
Pilsbry (cirripodih), and others in Contributions to the Geology and 
Paleontology of the Canal Zone, Panama, and Geologically Related 
Areas in Central A nief^a and the West Indies (1919). The bryoXoa 
have l>een carefully described and beautifully illustrated by Ferdi- 
nand Canii and Ray S- Bassler, North American Early Tertiary 
Bryozoa (1920), >vhile the foraminifera have been described in equal 
detail by Joseph A. Cushman in numerous contributions, and by H. 
Yabe (1921) and H. Douvilltj (1911). For other groups we may note : 

J . Lambert 's Description des Echinides des terrains neoghies du bassin 
du Rhdnc (iQll*-b), F, W. Harmer’s The Pliocene Molltisca{i^i^~-2o), 
and papers by VV. H. Dali on the mollusca. A general r^sum6 of the 
Pleistocene vertebrate and invertebrate life is embodi^ in F. C. 
Baker's The Life of the Pleistocene or Glacial Period (1920). Stimulat- 
ing general reviews of the progress of invertebrate palaoontolbgy are 
the presidential addresBes by F. A. leather, Fossils and Life, 
British Association (X920), by Ruedemann, The Palaeontology of Ar- 
rested Evolution and by Clarke, The Philosophy of Geology 
and the Order of the ^aie (1917;. 


Procuress IN Verxe^hate Palaeontology 
Persminel: Adketpt of the Fourth Genfration,^^hp principal 
fnh^tuxe of the decade, has been the advent of a new gencratipn of 
Oj^plorexs ,and \yQtkprs iU; yertebratc palaeontology whp, in a 
.ofi ?‘ ,2 olIi century group. Beginning 
1^'ith Cuvier (1769-1832) as founder of, the science and leafier 


. of the first group, the second group embraced the British anato- 
i^ti 'Klefiard Owen (1864^^1^^^^ HeWry 

(ir82S-i895X the French leader Albert Gaudry (x827'^i9o8), the 
Swiss palaeontologist iLudwig Rfitimeyer (1825-1895), and the 
three great Americans, namely, Joseph Leidy (1823-1891)^ 
Bdward Drinker Cope (1840-1897), and Othniel C. Marsh 
(1831-1899); These inen marshalled the first positive proofs of 
vertebrate evolution in Europe and America; tney wprked more 
or less independently as pioneers and laid the entire ifoundation 
of the modern clarification of th6 Vfertebrata. The loader of the 
third group was the Rurian, Waldemar Kovalevsky (1842-^ 
1883), who instituted intensive investigation of inechanical adapr 
tation in relation to natural selection. Still productive members 
of the same period are Arthur Smith Woodward (b. 1864) and 
dharles W. Andrews i(b. : 1866) in England, :MarCellin Boule 
(b. i86i) and Charles iDeb^i'et (b. 1854) in France, Liouis Dollp 
(b. 1857) in Belgium, Ma^Schlosser in Geijmany, Giovanni Ca^ 
pellini (1833- ) in Italy, and in America William B. Scott (b. 1858) 
and Henry Fairfield Osborn (b. 1857). This gmup injcludes also 
Samuel Wendell WiJliston recently deceased (i852-t9i8), and 
Ramsay H. Traquair{ 1840-1 91 2) . Scott treated chiefly mammals, 
Williston chiefly reptiles and amphibians, Osbourn both mammals 
and reptiles. The principal accomplishment of this third school 
has been (i) to conduct world- wide exploration, (2) to correct, co- 
ordinate and firmly establish the great classifications proposed by 
the second school and (3) to fill out the details and principles of 
phylogeny or lines of reptilian, avian and mammalian descent. 
The leading explorer of this period was John Bell Hatcher (1861- 
1904), who brought together a large part of the tnaterials for two 
^eat monographs of the liJnitcd States Gcolqgical Survey, Os- 
born's T itanotheres and the Hatcher-Lull Ceratapsia; he also made 
the wonderful collection of South American fossils which forms the 
basis of Scott's monumental memoirs of the ITincetoii University 
Expeditions to Patagonia during the years 1896-9. Osborn'$ 
monograph The Titaftotheres (an Eoccnc-Oli^occnc family of 
mammals), twenty-one years in preparation, hais been completed 
but not published; others of his Tnemoirs are the Equidae of 
the OligocenCi Miocene, and Pliocene of Norths America (1918) 
and Camarasaurus, Amphicotlias, and other Sauropods of Cope 
(1921). Williston’s monographs are chiefly on the Cretaceous 
mosasaurs and the archaic Reptilia of the Perm-Trias, to which 
he niatle most notable contributions. Of this jperiod were Florr 
ehtino Apieghinoi (1854-1911), the distinguished vertebrate 
palaeontologist of Argentina, and Eberhard Fraas (1862-1915) 
of Stuttgart. Oliver P. Hay (b, 1846) is also of this groups 
author of the monograph of the Fossil Turtles of North America 
(1908) and of the invaluiible Bibliography arid Catalogue of thk 
Fossil Vertebrata of North America {ic)02). 

To the fourth group of vertebrate pal aeon tolpgists belongs the 
school trained by Professor Osborn in the American Museum of 
Natural History, of which the senior is Williain Diller Matthew 
(b. 1871), Walter Granger (b. 1872), Barqum Brown (b. 1873);, 
William K. Gregory (b.<i876), Richard S. (b. 1867), of Yalf 
University, Lawrence M. Lambc (1863-19x9), late of the Cana- 
dian Survey, and C. Forstcr-Cooper, CamHidge University; 
The chief intensive work of Matthew and Granger has been on 
the American Eocene mammalian faunas and id aiding Osborn to 
establish sixteen Eocene-Oligoccne life zones of North America 
very closely coordinated with corresponding life zones of west- 
ern Europe. Brown's explorations have added greatly to our 
knowledge of Cretaceous dinosaurs; Of the same group are the 
pupils of Williston, of whom the leader is Ermine C. Case 
(b. 1871), who ha$ contribjUted treatises on Permian life. At the 
same time John C. Merriara (b. 1869) has led explorations on the 
pacific coast of America and inspired a school of younger workers 
both in vertebrate and invertebrate palaeontology. In Great 
Britain D. M. S. Watson ( 1 ^. 1886) has taken up |the work of Owen 
and Huxley in primary |^6ups of fishes, amphibians and reptiles; 
in Austria Othenilo Abel^ a pupil of Dollo, !is the great exponent 
of vertebrate evolutiqn; ib Germany Friedrich von Huene anfi 
Ferdinand Broili kre leaders in sauropsidan paljaeontology, otheir 
notable pakcontologi^^^ years being Franz t)re- 
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Plate I. 



Muldle-Cambnan invertebrate fossils, showing the diversity of Fig, 4. — Ayshcaia pcduncidataV^diXcott, a TomopierisAxkt^ w[\\\Q\\d. 
the animal life of that period and the similarity of many of the types Fig. 5. — Canadia spinosa Walcott, a polychacte annelid, 
to recent forms. The specimens from which the photographs were Fig. 6. — Amiskivia sagiUiformis Walcott, a chactognath. 
taken are in the U.S. National Museum. (Illustrations reproduced Fig. 7. — Waptia fieldcnsis Walcott, a MysisAike crustacean, 
by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, PTg. 8. — Opahinia regalls Walcott, a BranchipusAike crustacean. 
Washington. D.C.) Fig. q. — Another snnrimon of Obahinia rrtrn.lix Walroff. 
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Nolahle vertebrate ft>ssils, eomplete rentaiiis of which have V>een 
(iiscuvorecl (iiirhiK the last decatlc. 'I'he mounts from which the 
ohotographs wtTO taken arc in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. (Illustrations reproduced by permission of the 
President of the American Museum of Natural liistory.) 

Kk;. I. — Deinodon or Gorgosaurus, a mid-Cretaceous carnivorous 
tlinosaur from Alberta, Canada, mounted in running; position. 

Fig. 2 , 2a. — Siruthiomimus, the “ ostrich mimic,” a mid-Creta- 
ceims browsing dinosaur, from Alberta, Canada, a toothless offshoot 
from the carnivorous dinosaur stock. Fig. 2 shows the complete 

All the figures are 


skeleton in rigor mortis, while fig. 2a represents the same, skeleton 
partly restored from fig. 2 . 

Fig. 3. — Dialryma, a gigantic mollusc-eating bird, from ihe l.ower 
Eocene of Wyoming. 

Fig. 4. — Moropus, an okapi-Iikc herbivore, from the lanver Mio- 
cene of Dakota, related to the chalicothercs of Europe and vVsia. 

Fig. 5. — Plwhippus, direct onc-loed ancestor of the modern horse, 
from the Lower Pliocene of Neliraska. 

Fig. 6. — Trilophodon, direct descendant of Mastodon angusiidens 
of Europe and North Africa, Lower Pliocene of northern Texas, 
on the same scale. 
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vermiinhi Ernst Str 4 iiher(b. 1871) and Otto Jaekel (b: M 

Up^ala in Sw^en Carl Wiman has inspired a rennifkably pro- 
gressive group of workers, while in Switzerland Haiis G^rg 
Stehlin (b. 1870) has continued in the great field of Rtltimeycr. 

For the principal contributions by palaeontologists of the 
third and fourth groups above described, the reader is referised 
to the Memoirs and Bulletins of the American Museum of 
Natural History, of the university of California, of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, to the Contributions from the 
Palaeontological Laboratory (Peabody Museum) of Yale Uni* 
versity, to the Memoirs and Catalogues of the British Museum 
(Natural History), to the Palaeontogtaphica, and to the Me- 
moirs of the Soci6t6 Pal^ontologique Suisse. It is upon the 
researches of these workers in held and laboratory that the 
great synthetic volumes referred to earlier are chiefly founded, 
and that the following generalizations of modern vertebrate 
palaeontology are chiefly due. 

Origins op the Great Vertebrate Stock and Its Branches 

Origin of Chordates. — No discovery has thus far lessened the 
gap between the modern Protochordates {Anvphioxus, ttinicates, 
etc ) and any of the known phyla of invertebrates. Some of the 
CcphalaSpid ostracoderms have been cited by Patten as favouring 
the view that the chordates have been derived from certain 
arthropods, but such resemblances are ascribed to convergence 
by Dollo and many others. The earliest ostracoderm remnant 
actually known is a dermal plate of a genus named Astraspis 
from the Upper Ordovician near Canyon City, Cplorado; this 
represents a new family Astraspidae allied to the Psammosteidae 
of the Silurian and Devonian (C. R. Eastman, 191 7) . These chord- 
ates, heavily shielded and hence known as ostracoderms^ were dom- 
inant in the Upper Silurian, radiating into six families and many 
genera, abundant in the Lower Devonian, diminishing in the 
Middle Devonian and becoming extinct in the Upper Devonian. 

Origin of Fishes.^The earliest fish remnant actually known is 
the fin-spined Onchiis from the Upper Silurian of Scotland, which 
appears to represent the group of acanthodiah sharks, covered 
with fine quadrate scales like those of ganoids and with a skull 
stnicture distinctly elasmobranch. The elasmobranchs (shatk 
and ray types) are still the oldest knbwn gnathostomes or true 
jaw-bearing vertebrates, constituting {a) one of the four primary 
gnathoBtome groups, i.e, jawed groups, the others being <A) 
the fringe*finned ganoids ( Crossop tcrygii), {c) the ray-finned 
ganoids and teleosts collectively known as Actinopterygii and 
(d) the lungfishes (Dipnoi). The fossil ancestors of the fringe^ 
finned ganoids have not yet been discovered; so these animals 
are theoretically traced to unknown cartilaginous fishes of 
Silurian times. The oldest Crossbpterygian actually known is 
the Ostcolepis macrolepidohis of the Middle Old Red Sandstone 
of Scotland. There were two principal periods of adaptive radia- 
tion among the Crossopterygii, the ‘first in Middle and Upper 
Devonian times, the second in Mesozoic times which produced 
the family Coelacanthidae, from which may have sprung the 
existing fishes Polypterus and Calamoichlhys as degenerate off- 
shoots. IVom the earlier Devonian radiation of Ihe Crossoptery- 
gians is traced the theoretic origin of the Dipnoi or lungfishes, 
on the one band, and of the Oldest known amphibians on the 
other. The Devonian Crossop terygian skull and fins appear to 
be archetypal,'' to the lungiish type, on the one hand, and to 
the amphibian type on the other. Cope's genius in separating 
the Actinopterygii is sustained, for there is as yet no fossil evi- 
dence of the connexion of this group with the Crossopterygii, 
other than the supposed community of origin in Silurian times. 
Here the reader should consult the writings of Smith Woodward, 
Joseph F. Whiteaves, BaShford Dean, William K. Gregory and 
the synthetic reviews of Osborn (1918) and Lull (1917). 

Origin of Amphibians and First Tetrapods.'-^In this epoch- 
making transition from the fringe-finned fish type to the tetrap- 
odal amphibian and terrestrial type, the prophecies of Huxli^, 
Cope and Baur and other great anatomists of the second and 
third groups of palaeontologists appear to be fulfilled. The 
Silurian period marked the parting of the ways among the great 
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primary groups of fishes and the first steps tomrds the frame of 
the terrestrial amphibians. Not until Upper Devonian of 
Fennsyivania do We find a footprint (Thinopus Marsh), 

which may be referred to an amphibian tetrapod^ The first 
known actual skeletons occurred in the Coal Measures (Upper 
Carboniferous) of Europe and America and represented four 
widely radiating groups. I'he atructural gap separating tlie 
earliest tetrapod amphibians and fishes is perhaps the greatest 
known in the whole range of vertebrate evolution, but all modern 
authorities agree that the amphibians were probably derived 
from a Silurian or early Devonian type of fringe-finned fish. Even 
as far back as the Upper Carboniferous and even in the Lower 
Carboniferous the Amphibia were adaptively radiating into 
several orders and numerous families comprising highly special- 
ized forms. 'During the Carboniferous rtc find numerous inde- 
pendent phyla of eel-like or burrowing, and of compressed^ 
swimming, as well as of large-bodiedj predatory forms. The 
latter culminate in the gigantic labyrinthodonts of the Trinssic. 
The exact connexion of any of these forms with the modern 
Amphibia (urodcles and Anura) is doubtful. The Anura first 
appear in the Jurassic, and at the present time they retain many 
characters reminiscent of such Palaeozoic Amphibia as the 
branchiosaurs and the Eryops group. The urodcles arc first 
known in the genus Hylaeohatrachus of the Lower Cretaceous of 
Europe. Both groups, especially the Anura, appear to have gone 
through a wide adaptive radiation during the Tertiary. The 
connexion of the modern caecilians with the ancient types is 
obfecure. The reader is referred especially to the contributions of 
Williston, Case, Watson, Gregory, Broili, and the synthetic re- 
views of Osborn (1918) and Lull (1917). 

Origin of Reptiles. — The oldest-known reptiles, solid-headed 
Catylosamia of Cope, arc regarded as amphibians which had 
eliminated the aquatic stages in development, the oldest reptile 
actually known being tfie genus Eosamavus from the Coal 
Measures of Ohio. In other words, the cotylosaur reptiles are 
traceable to solid-headed stcgocephalian amphibians, which, in 
turn, are traceable to solid-headed unknown Crossopterygians 
of Silurian times. The oldest and most primitive reptiles (i'oty- 
losaUria) occurring in the Upper Carboniferous and l*crmian, are 
thus structurally very close to certain contemporary stcgoce- 
phallaii amphibians. The first great adaptive radiation of the 
reptiles into the two grand divisions, the solid-headed {Coty- 
losauria) and the temporal-arched (Pclycosoruria), began in the 
Upper Carboniferous and still more widely diverged in Termian 
times. As early as the Permian, occurs a mammaiian-like series 
of reptiles which exhibits an extensive adaptive radiation and 
gives off one branch, the Cynodontia^ which, in turn, survives 
into Triassic times and clearly approaches the mammalian grade 
of organization. From the primary temporal-arched also appear 
the forerunners of the Mesozoic reptiles, the plesiosaurs, ichthyo- 
saurs, dinosaurs and pterosaurs, widely separated from each 
other in the Triassic and thus having their branches deep 
down in the Permian and Carboniferous, each grand division 
giving rise to an adaptive radiation of its own. These have been 
traced in detail by such authorities as Andrews, Dollo, Abel, 
von Huene, Williston and Osborn. 

Here the reader is referred to the writings of Williston, Hatcher, 
Osborn, Merriam, Lambc, Lull, and especially during the past 
decade to those of Charles W. Gilmore of the United States 
National Museum, Washington, and of Dr. Robert Broom of 
South Africa, as well as to the synthetic reviews of Osborn (1918) 
and Lull (1917). 

The two greatest achievements of the decade are the clearing 
up of the relationships of the primitive South African terrestrial 
Reptilia Of the l^erm-Trias, beginning with the solid-headed 
types (pareiasaurs) and ending in their highest expression, 
the mammal-like types known as Cynodonts and T'heriodonts. 
The field explorations of Robert Broom and the profound compar- 
ative researches of D. M. S. Watson and of William K. Gregory 
have given ns a clear comprehension of the habits and relation- 
ships of this first terrestrial radiation group. Williston and Case 
have covered the same great period in America, 
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Origin of ^jrd^.-^PalacontologistB still agree in endorsi^ 
Huxley'S opinion that birds are “ glorihed reptiles**^ The origin 
of biids, according to recent reviewers such as Osborn and 
Gregory, brings us close to the two-temporal-archcd (i,e, 
Diapsida) reptiles, namely, to the stem which also gave off the 
dinosaurs, the pterosaurs and the smaller parasuchians {Eu* 
parkeria). Fossil bird remains arc extremely rare. The earliest 
bird known is the famous Archaeopteryx of the Jurassic of Soln- 
hofen, Germany. This is largely a bird, excepting in the tail, 
the simplicity of the feather arrangement and the possession of 
teeth. According to the four- winged hypothesis of origin ad- 
vocated by Beebe, we should some day discover a bird with 
parachute-like action in both fore and hind linibs. Recent con- 
tributions of note on this subject arc those of Gerhard Heilmann 
(1913) and of William Beebe (191$), and the synthetic reviews of 
Osborn (1918) and Lull (1917). 

Origin of Mammals. — Evidence has been accumulating rapidly 
in favour of the theory that the origin of the mammals should be 
traced to the more progressive terrestrial mammal -like reptiles 
(the CynodorUia) of the Permian and Triassic of South Africa 
and Europe, as described in the studies of Broom, Watson, 
Haughton, Osborn and Gregory. Structurally related to these 
Cynodonts are the so-called Proiodonts of Osborn, e.g. Droma- 
therium and Microconodon of the Triassic of North Carolina. 
But of equal antiquity are the multi tuberculatcs, e.g, Plagiaulax 
and Microlestesy widely spread over Europe and North America. 
No substantial additions have been made during the decade to 
our knowledge of this vague period; readers are referred to the 
reviews of Osborn (1918) and Lull (1917), also to the recent 
works of Gregory, 2 he Orders of Mammals (1910) and The 
Origin and Evolution of the Human Dentition (1921). 

Origin of Primates and of Man, — Combined palaeontological 
and anatomical evidence indicates that the source of the Primates 
is to be looked for among tree-living insectivorous mammals 
more or less closely similar to the modern tree shrews (Tupaiidac) 
of Africa. This view advanced with ability by Gregory is in 
general accord with the opinion that during the phase of arboreal 
life many of the psychic and anatomical characters of the Pri- 
mates were acquired. It was not until the Lower Eocene of 
North America and of Europe that there appeared undisputed 
Primates of lemuroid affinity, c.g. notharctids and tarsioids in 
America, adapids and tarsioids in Europe. At this time the 
zodlogical relation of the two continents was close and it would 
appear that while the primitive horses were acquiring their 
cursorial characters on the ground, these primitive Icmuroids 
were acquiring their distinctive characteristics in the trees. 
Actual ancestors of the existing Tarsius of Madagascar haye 
been found in F ranee (Pseudohris), The attempt of Ameghino to 
trace the higher Primates to South American types, e,g. Ilomun- 
culuSy appearing in the Lower Miocene of Patagonia, is not sup- 
port(‘d, because these animals from the first are the true broad- 
nosed, i.e. platyrrhine, type still characteristic of South America. 
The Old World division of the catarrhines or narrow-nosed true 
Primates has been traced to the Parapithecus^ described by Max 
Schlosser from the Lower Oligocene of Egypt. Propliopithecus is 
possibly ancestral to the true anthropoid apes and thus possibly 
related to the ancestors of man himself. Darwin’s broad con- 
clusion that man was derived from some ancient member of 
the anthropomorphous subgroup of Old World Primates ” is 
fully sustained by anatomical evidence, but the precise lines of 
{lescent are still in dispute. Some hold that the human line came 
from Middle Tertiary anthropoid apes allied to DryopUhecus 
of France and Sivapithccus of India, while others (including the 
present writer) regard the Horainidae as a widely distinct family 
separated especially by its upright walking gait, by the non- 
di vcrgence of the great toe, and by the retention of its tool-making 
thumb. A series of masterly reviews of this whole question has 
appeared in the American Museum publications from Gregory, 
whose recent memoir On the Structure and Relations of No^- 
arctus, an American Eocene Primate (1920) sums up our present 
knowledge of this whole subject. {See also Anthropology.) 

The Dinosaur Fauna of Alberta y Canada. — The greatest new 


achievement in exploration is the revelation of the dinosaur 
fauna of Alberta in the fossil beds extending along the Red Deer 
river, which were first made known to science by explorers of 
I the (I!anadian Geolo^cal Survey in 1897, 1898, 1901. The first 
general review of this wonderful fauna was that of Osborn and 
Lambe, On Vetebratra of the Mid-Cretaceous of the North West 
Territory (1902), based chiefly on the collections in the Ottawa 
Museum. The American Museum explorations under Bamum 
Brown, which extended over ten years, have resulted in the 
discovery of the entire fauna of the middle portion of Upper 
Cretaceous time, a complete revelation especially of the dinosaur 
world as it approached the height of its adaptive radiation into 
herbivorous and carnivorous, armoured and defenceless, swift- 
moving and slow-moving types, which severally imitate more or 
less fully the long subsequent adaptive radiation of the mammals. 
In 1914 the Canadians renewed exploration, so that at present 
the Ottawa and Toronto Museums have rich collections, part 
of which has been described by the late Lawrence M. Lambe, 
while Osborn, Bamum Brown and W. A. Parks have also made 
known a part of this wonderful fauna. Two of the greatest 
extremes of adaptation, namely, Deinodon or Gorgosaurus and 
Struthiomimus, are figured in the accompanying Plate II. In 
the same plate appear some of the outstanding American dis- 
coveries of the decade. 

New Discoveries Among Fossil Vertebrates 

Fossil Fishes. — -Dr. A. Smith Woodward’s Fossil Fishes of the 
English Wealden and Purbeck (1915-8) is a beautifully illustrated 
memoir of the most thorough, systematic type, well sustaining 
the traditions set by Traquair and by the author himself in 
earlier works. The period dealt with affords an interesting cross- 
section of the stream of piscine evolution, at a time when many of 
the old Mesozoic ganoids were dying out and the tcleost fishes 
were beginning their remarkable expansion. Other important 
systematic memoirs are those by Stolley on the ganoids of the 
German Muschclkalk (1920) and by Stensid (1921) on Triassic 
fishes from Spitzbergen. The latter memoirs contain a wealth 
of material of great morphological interest concerning the early 
stages in the evolution of the skull of the fringe-finned and ray- 
finned ganoid fishes; tills discussion also throws light on the origin 
of certain elements in the skull of higher vertebrates. In this 
connexion should be mentioned the brief but highly important 
paper on Eusthenopteron by W. L. Bryant (1919). This fringc- 
finned ganoid is of particular interest because the construction of 
its skull and paired limbs approaches the type which may be 
expected in the piscine ancestors of the land-living vertebrates. 
The arrangement of the elements on the under side of the skull 
of this fish raises morphological questions of wide general interest. 
Papers by Watson and Day (1916) and by Gregory (1915, 1920) 
deal with the ancestral relations of these fringe-finned ganoids 
with the land-living vertebrates (tetrapods). 

The swarming fauna of Devonian arthrodires, ptyctodonts, 
cladodonts and other archaic fossil fishes from the vicinity of 
Buffalo, N.Y., is ably described by Bryant and Hussakof in 
their Catalog of the Fossil Fishes in the Museum of the Bujfalo 
Society of Natural Sciences (1918). A serious difficulty encoun- 
tered by all students of recent and fossil fishes is the getting in 
contact with the vast and scattered literature of the subject. 
The great Bibliography of Fishes by Bashford Dean and his 
associates Eastman and E. W. Gudger (1917) will undoubtedly 
stimulate research in this field. 

Fossil Amphibians. — The outstanding publications in this 
field are The Coal Measures Amphibia of North America by R. L. 
Moodie (1916) and a memoir on The Structure^ Evolution and 
Origin of the Amphibia by D. M. S. Watson (1919). Moodie’s 
memoir is a valuable description and compilation of the extensive 
and varied fauna of swamp-living amphibians of the American 
Coal Measures. Watson’s memoir is a brilliant and highly 
original contribution to the classification and phylogeny of the 
labyrinthodonts. Much detailed work on fossil amphibians ap- 
pears in papers by von Huene, Broom, Wilhston, van Hoepen, 
Haughton and others. 
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Stem Reptiles. — ^In the field of the oldest reptiles, those of the 
Carboniferous and Permian^ perhaps the most important con« 
tnbutions are those by S. W. Williston and D. M. S. Watson. 
The former, in his paper on The Phytogeny and Classijication of 
the ReplUes (1917), traces the rise of the common amphibian- 
reptilian stock through the Protopoda,’' which are so far known 
only from certain footprints of Upper Devonian age. According 
to Williston, who built on Osborn’s system of 1903-4, the primi- 
tive reptilian stock early divided into the following series:^ 

Anapsida (Cotylosauria and their specialized descendants, the 
modern tortoises and turtles). 

Synapsida ('riieromorpha or pelycosaurs, etc.; Therapsida, or 
mammal-like reptiles, the latter giving rise to the mammals; plesio- 
saurs). 

Diapsida (reptiles with two temporal arches, such as crocodiles, 
dinosaurs, rhynchocephalians; this stock gave rise to birds). 

Parapsida (including the proganosaurs, ichthyosaurs, lizards, 
mosasaurs, snakes). 

Watson (1917), in his Sketch Classijication of the Pre-Jurassic 
Tetrapod Vertebrates ^ assigns a high value in classification to the 
characters of the brain-case. A general and conservative classifi- 
cation of the early reptiles is given by W. K. Gregory (1920). 
The most primitive known reptile, Scymouria^ from the Permo- 
Carboniferous of Texas, almost bridges the gap between the 
Amphibia and the Reptilia. Watson (1919) gives a morphological 
description of this reptile, accompanied by valuable figures and 
reconstructions of the skull and skeleton. 

The habits and environments of the teeming reptilian and 
amphibian faunas of the Permo-Carboniferous of North America 
are intensively considered in a memoir by E. C. Case (1919), which 
also deals with the stratigraphy, climatology and palaeogeog- 
raphy of the late Palaeozoic. 

MammaHike Reptiles. — In no other field of fossil reptiles has 
the progress of discovery been more satisfactory than in that of 
the mammal -like reptiles of South Africa, as set forth in numer- 
ous papers, especially by Watson (1913-4), Haughton (1918), 
Broom (19 13-4), van Hoepen and others. The relationships of 
these animals with other reptiles and with the mammals have 
been reviewed by W. K. Gregory (1920-1). 

Marine Reptiles. — These have always been of great interest on 
account of their secondary adaptations to aquatic life wliich have 
been ably discussed by Abel (1912, 1919). One of the outstanding 
contributions of new material in this field is the British Museum 
Catalogue of Marine Reptiles of the Oxford Clay by C. W. Andrews 
(1910-3). The origin and relationships of the plesiosaurs and 
their allies are treated by von Huene (1921). 

Dinosaurs. — The Triassic dinosaurs of Europe are of particular 
interest because some of them tend to connect the very diverse 
carnivorous and herbivorous saurischian dinosaurs of later ages. 
Here the leading author is F. von Huene, in a long series of papers 
and memoirs, PlateosauruSf perhaps the most primitive of these 
reptiles, has been fully described both by von Huene and by 
Jaekcl (1913-6). Primitive dinosaurs from the summit of the 
Karroo series in South Africa (Gryponyx^ Massospondylusy etc.) 
are described by Broom and Haughton. During the long ages of 
the Jurassic the gigantic sauropodous dinosaurs attained their 
maximum in size and specialization. The leading feature in this 
field is the description of the strange and monstrous dinosaurs 
of the Tendaguru fauna of East Africa in the collections of the 
Berlin Museum, by Janensch (1914). One of the most remarkable 
of the North American sauropods is the genus Camarasaurusy 
which has been intensively described by Osborn and Mook (1921). 
Barosaurusy a gigantic relative of DiplodocuSy with a tremendously 
heavy neck, has been described by R. S. LiiU (1919). Tyranno- 
smrusy the greatest carnivorous reptile of all time, and Slruthi- 
omimusy a contemporaneous ostrich-like dinosaur, have been 
described by Osborn (1912-9), The highly varied and grotesque 
armoured dinosaurs, namely, the Ceratopsia and related groups, 
have been the subject of numerous papers by Gilmore, Brown, 
Lambe and others. 

Pterosaurs.^The pterosaurs, or fiyii^ reptiles, have continued 
to excite the interest of students of fiight, such as Abel (1912), 
Watson and Hankin (1914), Arthaber (xq2z). The greatest 


fl3ring reptile, Pteranodon, is the subject of a memoir by Eaton 
(1910) of Yale University. 

Chelontans.-^ An important memoir by O. Jaekel (1913-6) 
describes the skull, skeleton, carapace and plastron oi Triasso- 
chelys dux from the Upper Triassic of Germany. Although 
widely differentiated from all other orders this reptile was the 
most primitive of all known chelonians. Of even greater interest 
is the Eunotosaurus from the Permian of South Africa which 
Watson (1914) describes as a veritable “ Archichelone.” 

Fossil Birds.— DiatrymCy a gigantic ground bird from the 
Lower Eocene of Wyoming, has been described by W. D. Matthew 
and W. Granger (1017) from a nearly complete skeleton, which 
is a most rare and valuable fossil. This bird, which has no near 
relatives, was about seven feet high and of massive proportions, 
with an enormous head and great compressed beak. The wings 
were vestigial. This high degree of specialization at such an early 
epoch indicates that the modernized groups of birds were differ- 
entiated during the latter part of the Age of Reptiles. 

Monographs on Special Groups of Tertiary Mammals . — The 
fossil mammals of the basal and Lower Eocene of the western 
United States are represented in the American Museum of 
Natural History by collections numbering many thousands of 
specimens which are being described jointly by Matthew and 
Granger (1915)- Besides describing many new or little known 
forms these authors also deal with the relationships and mor- 
phology of the various groups of early placental mammals. In 
the paper dealing with the edentates and their relatives, the 
** palacanodonts,” Matthew (1918) advances the view that the 
modern Pholidota (Pangolins) arc an offshoot of the primitive 

palacanodonts ” of the Lower Eocene. Other papers of the 
same series cover the Creodonts, Insectivores, Primates and 
Condylarths. 

Several mid-Tertiary mammalian groups, such as chalicotheres, 
entelodonts and the diceratheres, have been revised in the publica- 
tions of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, by W. J. Holland and 
by O. A. Peterson. 

Baluchitheriumy perhaps the most gigantic land mammal of 
all time, has been described by C. Forster-Cooper (1913) from a 
huge atlas, astragalus, cervical vertebrae and limb bones from 
the Upper Oligocene deposits of the Bugti Hills of Baluchistan. 

The evolution of the Sirenia is treated by Abel (1921) and by 
Dep6ret (1920); that of the Cetacea by Abel (1919) and by 
Winge (1918-21). The phylogeny and evolution of the Pro- 
boscidea are considered in the researches by Schlesinger (1917), 
Matsumoto (1915) and Osborn (1918-^21). The Eocene and 
Oligocene titanotheres have been dealt with in numerous papers 
by Osborn in preparation for his monograph on these extinct 
animals. The revision of the mid-Tertiary Equidae by Osborn 
(1918) affords an exceptionally full document on the exact course 
of evolution in the multitudinous phyla of a typical mammalian 
family, A most valuable expansion of our knowledge of the 
anthropoid apes of the mid-Tertiary is found in the work of 
Pilgrim (1915) on the fossil apes of India of the genera Dryopi- 
thecus and Sivapithecus. 

South American FossU Mammals. — ^The strange offshoots of 
the ungulate and edentate orders which swarmed in Patagonia 
during the mid-Tertiary and Pleistocene times are treated in the 
excellent memoirs of the Princeton University Patagonian expedi- 
tions by W. B. Scott. Herluf Winge has admirably monographed 
the fossil and recent edentates of Brazil. The mammalian fauna 
of the Deseado formations is described by F. B. Loomis of Am- 
herst College. These and other investigations are correcting the 
erroneous correlations by Ameghino, in which the older mammal- 
bearing horizons of Patagonia were assigned to the Cretaceous. 
This more modem work indicates that the Pyrotherium beds are 
not older than Upper Eocene and that the Santa Cruz formation 
is of Lower Miocene Age. 

The Pleistocene fauna of Tarija, Bolivia, is the subject of a 
beautiful memoir by Boule and Thdvenin (1920), in which the 
anatomy and relationships Mastodon ” andium and of the 
highly specialized horses Hippidium and Onohippidium are 
treated. 
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Plms$oteite Mammalian Faunas (North America/ Europe), 
The Pleistocene represents the climax of the Age of Mammals io 
point of differentiation and richness of mammalian faunas. In 
Europe the Pleistocene faunas have been the subject of memoirs 
by Boule, Schoetcnsack and many others. In North America we 
have the teeming fauna of the Rancho La Brea, CaUfornia, 
scribed by Merriam, Stock and their colleagues of the university 
of California. I’he correlation of the American Pleistocene faunas 
has been treated especially by Osborn and by Hay. 

In the preparation of this article the writer is especially indebted 
for the entire invertebrate section to the cooperation of Miss Mar* 
jorie O'Connell, who has summarized the chief discoveries in Pre- 
ami P<)st(!ambr!aii time and given a review of the outstanding 
literattire in the invertebrate held. He is also indebted to Charles 
D. Walcott, chief authority on Cambrian and Precambrian life of 
the world> for the tyj>e figures aswnnbled in Plate 1.; to Curators 
Matthew and Gregory of the American Museum for a revision of the 
text relating to the evolution of the vertebrates; and to the President 
and Trustees of the American Mtiseiim for permission to reproduce 
the photographs w^hich are assembled to the same scale on Plate H. 

(H. F. O.) 

PALESTINE (see 20.600). -During the earlier years of the 
decade loii -ji little of importance occurred in that country. 
AlHicted by the economic stagnation and financial strain which 
affected the whole Ottoman Empire in consequence of the war 
with Italy (toi i * 2), and the war with the Balkan States (iqia-t), 
Palestine was unable to develop herself in any way before the 
outbreak of the World War in 1014. Yet to a section of her 
population the decision of the Palestinian Jews, in the autumn 
of 1 01.^, to reject German and in.sist upon Hebrew as the language 
of instruction and to secede from the Hilfsverein and .set up 
schools of their own, was momentous. The outbreak of the 
World War, besides leading to a renewed blockade of the coast, 
and fresh military requisitions, also involved the expulsion or 
internment of numerous ecclesiastics and laymen of Entente 
nationalities and the deportation of numbers of Jews. It was 
followed at the lieginningof lots by one of the most destructive 
visitations of locusts recorded for a generation. Thereafter untU 
the arrival of the British army in the autumn of 1917 the pros- 
perity of the whole country slowly withered under the crushing 
burden of the war. 

At the lime of the British occupation of Jerusalem in Dec. 1917 
the economic situation of southern Palestine Was bad. Not only 
had the Turks requisitioned far and wide without repayment, or 
against inadequate payment, but they had cut down numbers of 
olives and revenue-producing trees and carried off the greater 
part of the agricultural and draught animals. The paper cur- 
rency had depreciated some 84% and was no longer accepted by 
the producing classes — mostly outlying Moslem peasants — who 
would only discover their concealed stores of grain for gold. 
The civil population of Jerusalem^ dependent ordinarily upon 
the pilgrim traffic or upon the offcfrings of pious Jew.s for its 
livelihood, was emaciated and reduced by starvation. The only 
products which Jerusalem had to sell were designed for the 
pilgrim trade and were unmarketable; consequently at the 
beginning of the occupation many shops were able to offer only 
dgarettes, picture-postcards and wild radishes for sale. 

In view of this it was urgently necessary to provide food for the 
exhausted inhabitants of Jerusalem and Pale.stine^ to provide 
work for the purpose of enabling them to earn money with which 
to pay for the food, and to re-start trade in order that the mer- 
cantile community should have something to barter against the 
gold hoarded by the peasantry and thus make it worth the 
peasant’s while to cultivate and market his produce as he had 
for some time past realized that his gold was unable to buy the 
trade goods he required. But there were grave difficulties — the 
single line of railway by which alone food or trade goods could 
be brought from Egypt was very fully occupied with the para* 
mount needs of the army. The daily tonnage of supplies alone— ! 
not including munitions or transport of men or guns— -varied I 
from 800 to 2,300. Ammunition was often 250 tons day, ! 
Tlie civilian population was unaccustomed to the Eg)q)tian | 
currency and more than suspicious of paper ihciney; and Egyptian 
silver put into circulation was at once hoarded against thn prox* j 


imate return of the Turkk, which Was oonffdently predicted by 
enemy sympathizers who further assured every one that the 
Egyptian paper pound at par was worth iio more than the de- 
preciated Turkish paper lira and offered to prove it by readily 
, exchanging Turkish for Egyptian pounds whenever passible— 
I at a profit to themselves of 17s. yd. on each deal. Yet without 
money the civilians could not buy food, without food they could 
scarcely walk from weakness, and there was every prospect 
of the establishment of a vicious circle. 

Brig. -Gen. Q. F. Clayton (afterwards Sir Gilbert Cla,yton), 
chief political officer to Gen. AUenby, was appointed chief ad- 
ministrator and began to construct such a form of government 
as is provided for in The Laws and Usages of War ” laid down 
by international agreements embodied in the Hague Convention. 
Transport for a few truck-loads of foodstuffs per week was 
secured from the military railway, and lorries brought it to 
Jerusalem until the army was able to reopen the narrow-gauge 
line from Ludd to the Holy City. Then a small consignment of 
trade goods came up from Egypt and merchants were permitted 
to import small quantities from Egypt independently of the 
over-burthened railway. The labour corps employed numerous 
civilians, paying them at first daily in Egyptian silver and paper, 
and then weekly in cash or kind at the choice of the labourer. 
In this way the new currency came to its own, helped by the 
stringent measures taken by the military administration to 
suppress trafficking in or artificial depreciation of Egyptian 
paper. With the arrival of trade goods in the towns the peasants 
began to spend their gold and sell their produce so freely that it 
became unnecessary to import so much food and more accom- 
modation thus became available for other merchandise. But 
even so, 900 tons of cereals had to be imported monthly for the 
use of refugees alone. Gen. Clayton took other steps to restore 
public confidence and reestablish the amenities of civilization. 
Bazaar gossip and rumour which for some weeks was hostile 
to the British was counteracted by the publication of Arabic 
and Hebrew editions of the newspaper, The Palestine News^ 
which had been started by the army in March 1915, and inter- 
course with the greater part of the world was rendered possible 
by the restoration of the postal service, fot which special stamps 
for the use of the civilian population began to be issued on Feb. 16 
. 1918. Stops were taken to reassure the Moslems, who were much 
alarmed at reports sedulously propagated by the enemy, that all 
land was to be given to the Jews, and resident British officers 
were appointed to administer the various kazas of the old Turkish 
regime. Thus military governors were established at Gaza, with 
a deputy at Mejdel; at Jaffa, with a deputy at Ramlch; at 
Beersheba; at Hebron, with a deputy at Deir Aban; and at 
Jerusalem, with deputies at Bethlehem, Jericho and Ramalla. 
At first the Occupied Enemy Territory Administration (“ O.E.- 
T.A.”) was at Bir Salem, near Ramleh, the general headquarters 
of the army, but later when it became impossible for Gen. Clay- 
ton any longer to combine O.E.T.A. with the work of the political 
mission, Maj.-Gen. Sir Arthur W. Money was appointed chief 
administrator in April 19x8, and he removed the administration to 
the imposing and convenient Empress Victoria Hospice built 
by the Gerinld|ft> on the Mount of Olives just before the war. 
In March the coittitry had so far recovered that it became possible 
to collect taxes once more, in May public confidence was greatly 
increased by the skilful and tactful handling of the great Moslem 
religious festival of the Ncbi Musa pilgrimage, invented by the 
Turks as an artificial Check on the great Christian gathering at 
Jerusalem for the Orthodox Easter, with which it always coin- 
cides regardless of the Moslem calendar, and by the successful 
way in which the dangerous, and often fatal, ceremony of the 
Holy Fire on the Orthodox and Gregorian Easter was conducted 
by Gol. Storrs the railitkry: governor of Jerusalem, and Haddad 
Bey the Syrian chief of police. 

During the summer the administration was able to resume 
the payment of revenues appropriated by internatiCnal agree- 
ment to the service of the Ottoman debt, but the income of the 
Moslem Waqfs (pious foundations): was used for the benefit 
of Moslem beneficiaries in. Palestine (instead of being drained 
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away to Constantinople. A local police force was built up, 
schools and law coi^rts reopened and the country benefited largely 
not only by the roads and bridges built by the ariny, but from 
the wages paid locally by the army for labour and the transport 
system established by the army for the use of civilians. In the 
absence of the ordinary pilgrims the army furnished excellent 
substitutes, and Jerusalem began once more to flourish on the 
money freely spent by military visitors. 

In April 1918 the Royal Engineers undertook a work of permanent 
utility to Jerusalem by way of compensating the inhabitants for the 
use made by the army of their carefully stored water supply. At 
that time the city depended upon ah aqueduct yielding 1,650 gal. per 
hour and upon rain-water storage of about 36o,ooo,(xx> gal. A new 
reservoir containing 200, (x>o gal. was built abo\ e the towm and fed 
from the Wadi 'Arrub springs 12 m. S. (used for the same purpose 
in the days of Herod and Pontius Pilate by the Romans) at the rate 
of 12,500 gal. per hour. This system, opened on June 18, was 
subsequently improved by the British administration. 

The visit of the Zionist commission under Dr. Chaim Weisz- 
mann and the careful abstention from controversial topics of the 
only Palestine newspaper did much to abate the alarm of the 
Moslem population caused by Mr. Balfour^s declaration. A 
further useful function was performed by the army in its sales 
of young camels and cast army beasts by public auction at 
Ramlch. According to local standards a cast army animal was 
in more than the prime of life and buyers came from the Hejaz 
and other parts of Arabia to buy the baby camels which had been 
born of unusually well-fed and healthy parents and had them- 
selves been nourished on a scale of efficiency entirely unknown to 
native camel masters. 

Later in the year when the Sept, advance had finally driven 
the Turks out of Palestine the O.E.T.A. was divided into three 
sectors — South (Jerusalem) East (Damascus) and North (Bei- 
rut). A little later, after the Armistice of Nov. ii 1918 and 
the subsequent occupation of Cilicia, O.E.T.A. North became 
O.E.T.A. West, and a new north sector was formed at Adana. 
In O.E.T.A. South, of which Gen. Money continued as chief 
administrator, British military governors w'crc established at 
Nablus with a deputy at liable; Jenin with a deputy at Beksan; 
Tul Keram; Haifa, with deputies at the Jewish colony of Zimmarin 
and Acre; and Nazareth with deputies at Tiberiasi and Safed. 
On August IS IQ20 the system of governorships (or Palestine 
was revised, Hebron was added to Jerusalem, Tul Keram was 
added to Jaffa, Nazareth and Tiberias were amalgamated to form 
Galilee, Haifa district became Phoenicia, and Nablus and Jenin 
were amalgamated to form Samaria. Thus Palestine is now 
administered by five district governors at ££1,200 a year each, 
with the help of assistant governors and by two district governors 
at ££850 each (Gaza and Beersheba). 

In the spring of iqiq Sir Arthur Money was succeeded as 
chief administrator of O.E.T.A. South by Maj.-Gen. Sir Louis 
Bols, formerly General Allenby^s chief of staff, who had to con- 
tend with a difficult situation. As no peace settlement had been 
arrived at, he still had to administer the country on Turkish 
lines in conformity with the “Laws and Usages of War,** 
while on the one hand eager Zionists complained that nothing 
was being done to carry out the Balfour declaration as interpreted 
by its most extreme partisans, and on the other the Moslems 
protested against what they considered to be Jewish aggres.sion, 
and various foreign powers sought to establish or revive their 
inffuence among the various Christian communities in the coun- 
try, The Arab tribes beyond Jordan were not under proper con- 
trol, as the Sherifian government in Damascus was not strong, 
and parties of desert freebooters revived the time-honoured 
custom of raiding the settled lands. This combined with the 
anti-foreign agitation which arose out of the difficulties and 
delays caused by the contradictory assurances given at one time 
and another on behalf of the British Government to the French 
and die Arabs led to serious trouble which was brought to a head 
goon after the Emir Faisal had been declared King of Syria in 
Damascus (March 10 1920). In Jerusalem the Moslem pro- 
cession at the Nobi Musa celebrations was exploited asamani- 
festatjon of Arab Nationalist sentiment (i^ainst the Zionist 
Jews, many of whom had excited the animosity of the Moslems 
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by unwise and tactless propaganda. Public statements had been 
made which Moslems could easily ttiisundorstand and represent 
as threats against their own undisturbed possession of their 
ancestral properties and sacred sites, and a counter-propaganda 
directed towards a general agreement of Moslem land-owners to 
refuse to sell or lea^e land to non-Moslems had played its part 
in inflaming the crowd against Jewish immigrants. Riots took 
place on April 4 and 5, and, as the Moslem police in many cases 
preferred to yield to religious enthusiasm instead of doing their 
duty impartially, order had to be restored by British and Indian 
troops. The casualties were 5 Jews and 4 Aloslcms killed, 21 1 
Jews, 22 Moslems and 2 Christians wounded, A number of 
persons were arrested and among the Jews sentenced for/* pos- 
sessing firearms, instigation to disobedience by arming the 
populace, coaspiracy and preparing means to carry out acts 
of^riot ** was Mr. Vladimir Jabotrnsky who had played a dis- 
tinguished part in helping to raise a Jewish battalion for the 
British army. Several Moslems were sentenced to long terms 
of imprisonment for rape or for posscs.sing firearms. Mr. Ja- 
botinsky’s sentence was shortly afterwards reduced and he was 
released on July 8 under the amnesty which followed the intro- 
duction of civil government. Later in April, the Ghazzawiye 
Arabs raided Bcisan on several occasions and carried off 119 
head of cattle and 259 sheep and goats, and on April 24, 2,000 
Arabs attacked the British garrison at Semakh, but had to 
retreat leaving 100 casualties behind them. Raids were also 
made further down the Jordan valley, and in the N. some 2,700 
refugees, Christians and Jews, fled into Palestine in May to 
avoid the Metawali who were massacring in the hills above Tyre. 

On July I 1920 the Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Samuel became first 
high commissioner of Palestine under the mandate winch was in 
principle accorded to Great Britain at the San Remo conference 
in April, although the text of the document was not drafted until 
IQ2I and its prcci.se terms had not yet actually been confirmed 
by the council of the League of Nations. Civil Government was 
introduced, and for the first time, the British flag was hoisted 
over Jerusalem,. An amnesty was granted (July 8), the censor- 
ship was abolished (July 19)., and on August 31 an advisory 
council composed of seven Moslems and Christians and three 
Jew's was created to sit with the high commissioner. At the 
same time Hebrew was declared an official language together 
with English and Arabic, and made obligatory for public notices 
in areas inhabited by 20% or more of Jews (Jerusalem City, 
and the kazas of Jaffa, Tiberias, Safed, Ramleh and Haifa). 
Drinking-bars were suppressed throughout Palestine, and the use 
of stucco and corrugated iron for new buildings or repairs within 
the walls of Jerusalem was prohibited. 

At the end of 1920 the payments of various dues to the ac- 
count of Ottoman Regie and the prohibition against the culti- 
vation of tobacco in Palestine came to an end. 

Frontier. Dec. ,23 1920 the frontiers of Palestine tow«irds 
French Syria were fixed in such a way as to include a small additional 
area, coniprisirig Kades, Metulla and Dan, in Palestine, but retain- 
ing the whole of the Litani-Leontca watershed for Syria. In April 
1921 the visit of Mr. Churchill, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
to Jerusalem, afforded an opportunity for interview with the Emir 
‘Abdalla, brother of the Emir Faisal, Which resulted in the recogni- 
tion of Arab authority over the territories to the east of Iordan 
isee TkAKsjOkDANiA), thus fixing that river as the eastern bound- 
ary of Palestine except at Semakh on the Sea of Galilee. 

Jnmigration.— During 1920, as transport becaiiie available, a 
number of expatriated Jews began to return to Palestine, as well 
as new Jew immigrants, many of whom {IMutzim) were employed 
by the Zionists in the work of opening up and reconstructing waste 
lands, for additions to which the Jewdsh National Fund raised 
£160,000 during the year. On Oct. 22 1920 the deported German 
colonists, chiefly from the Haifa district, were allowed to return. 

Some of the new immigrants seem to have adopted comroMnisric 
views before leaving Rusria, and on May r X921 a party of these 
disturbetl a, Jewish labour meeting at Tell Aviv (^AnOi near Jaffa. 
A struggle ensued in which Moslems becaipc involved, and this 
developed into a racial riot of sO formidable a nature that the local 
police were unable to suppress it, and British troops ha^ tP be chilled 
in. Although the riot was stQpiieti that evening, there was further 
trouble for two dr three days. At ho time, hqweycr, diil the troops 
hate to open fire in Jaffa, but jthe rioters killed AO Jews and 10 
Arabs and injured 170 Jews and 57 Arabs, before order was restored. 
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The police arrested 66 rioters, and the leadinj^ notables of both 
religions concerned cooperated with the authorities in calming the 
population. An inquiry was suhseouently held by the Chief Justice 
of Palestine and two British officials, while Jewish immigration into 
the Holy Land was susi^ndc^ for two months (until July 8). 

Jewish Agricultural Colonies. — For many years past the piety of 
Jews all the world over has prompted them to contribute towards 
the support of the large numbers of Jews resident in or immediately 
outside Jerusalem on the understanding that the constant prayers 
and wailings of these — ^the Jews of the licUuka — should benefit also 
their benefactors. A more modern development of this system led 
to the foundation of a number of agricultural colonies in other parts 
of Palestine, which also were for many years dependent upon outside 
Iienevolence. With the growth of experience tne agricultural colon- 
ists, unlike their brethren of the Haluka, tended to become more and 
more self-supporting under the guidance of Baron Hirsch’s founda- 
tion, the J.C.A. (Jewish Colonization Association), which first began 
to treat the colonies as a commercial rather than a charitable or 
sentimental proposition. The. earlier colonies had devoted them- 
selves exclusively to viticulture and were embarrassed alike by the 
attacks of phyllo.xera and the difficulty of marketing their wine. 
After the introduction of almonds and oranges and other fruits 
pros()ects improved, but until the end of the Turkish period the 
colonies were much hampered by legal difficulties connected wdth the 
purchase and tenure of land, the status of the colonists and the lack 
of a definite policy. During the war the colonies suffered owing to 
the deportation of many of the colonists, the requisitions of the 
military, and the cutting down of large numbers of trees, as well as 
from the loss of all their foreign markets. 

After the war the Zionist Commission greatly improved the pros- 
pects of Jewry in Palestine, which, under the Balfour I)ed«iration 
of 1917, was to become once more a national home for the children of 
Israel, by organizing a new national life and arranging for the immi- 
gration of the JIalutzim, or Pioneers, young and zealous workers from 
all parts of Jewry, who began to prepare the country for future 
arrivals, fn 1920 the influx of Jews into Jerusalem was shown by the 
Immigration Department of the Zionist Commission as follows: 
Jan* 122, Feb. 139, March 124, April 122, May 98, June 105, July 
107, Aug. 178, Sept. 237, Oct. 197, Nov. 218, Dec. 233; total 1,860, of 
whom 1,251 were men and 609 women, of whom a^ain 1,169 were 
new immigrants and 696 returning refugees. Jaffa is the principal 
port of entry, 1,400 Jews having landed there in Sept, 1920. It is 
estimated that between Dec. 1919 and March 1921 some 11, (xx) 
Jews entered Palestine, of whom 3,000 were returning refugees. 
On the other hand some 3,000 persons emigrated from Palestine 
during the same period, among whom were many Jews. 

The bulk of the new immigrants, up to the end of March 1921, 
came from Poland, Russia, Morocco, Austria, Syria, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Egypt, Hungary, Persia, France, Greecej Germany and 
England. Each immigrant is provided with a certificate of origin 
from the Ziohist Emigration Office (Palestine Office). 

The table shows the atea and population of the Jewish colonies 
founded before the British occupation: — 

Land Transfer. — During the whole of the militaiy administration 
and until Oct. 1920 the sale or transfer of land in Palestine was 
forbidden, partly because the Turks had removed all official land 
registers to which appeal could be made for the settlement of dis- 
puted titles, and partly to avoid internal trouble which might arise 
from the transfer of land from a vendor of one religion to a purchaser 
of another. When this order was rescinded there was no great activ- 
ity in the estate market in Palestine as a strong movement had been 
set on foot among Moslems to retain land already owned by Moslems 
in Moslem hands^^ and also because the delay in issuing the Mandate 
and the world-wide financial crisis militated against the economic 
development of Palestine in general, and land purchase there in 
particular. Some small parcels of land lx:longing to Moslems were 
sold to Jews, but, apart from that, the Jews have acquired no land 
since the war, with the exception of the university site on Mt. Scopus 
from the executors of Sir John Grey-Hill, 

Bcclesiastical. — In matters ecclesiastical the British authorities 
were able to steer a careful course between the various conflicting 
interests, and C.'ol. Storrs, the governor of Jerusalem, was so far able 
to abate the customary tension between the representatives of the 
different creeds that the Orthodox at Bethlehem voluntarily removed 
the unsightly wall which had been built across the nave of the 
Church of the Nativity chiefly for the purpose of causing annoyance 
to the Latins; and the Gregorians invited the Anglican bishop, 
Dr. Mad lines, who had succeeded as bishop in Jersualem after the 
resignation of Dr. Blyth in Oct. 1914, to take an important part in 
their Easter ceremonies in 1918, After the final defeat of the Turks 
the Orthodox and Latin patriarchs who h^^>een held prisoners in 
Damascus returned to Jersualem, when Mfef. Damianos, who had 
had difficulties with his Holy Synod, was reinstated by the chief 
administrator. Mgr, Camassci, the Latin patriarch, however, with- 
drew soon afterwards to Rome^ where he became a cardinal, and in 
April 1920 Mjjr. Louis Barlassina was appointed to succeed him in 
Jerusalem, while on Oct. 9 1920 Father Paschal Robinson was sent to 
Palestine as apostolic visitor. On March 20 1921 His Ethinence 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, Kamil Huseini Effendi, died, and 


after some delay his brother, Hajj Amin, was appointed (May 1921) 
to succeed him. 

Population. — On March 31 1919 the pop. of O.E.T.A. South was 
647.850, of whom 515,000 were Moslems, 65,^00 Jews and 62,500 
Christians. There were 150 Samaritans and 4,900 others. The 
present area of Palestine is larger than O.E.T.A. &>uth. 

The 1919 census figures for the pop. of various towns, showing 
Ruppin's 1914 estimate in each case in brackets, are as follow: — 



1914 Estimate of 
Ruppin 

Census of 1919 

Jerusalem 

f 80, 000?) 

6o,cxx> 

Jaffa .... 

(40,000?) 

40,(xx> 

Nablus .... 

(30,000) 

28,000 

Haifa .... 

(20,000) 

20,000 

Hebron 

(20,000) ; 

18,000 

Gaza .... 

(30,000) 

— 

Nazareth 

(12,000) 

15,000 

Safed .... 

(24,000) 

12,506 

At're .... 

(12,000) 

10,000 

Tiberias 

( 8,000) 

8,000 

Bethlehem . 

(12,CXX)) 

15,000 


Gaza, credited with 30,000 inhabitants in 1914, was entirely 
depopulated during the war as a military measure by the Turks. 
The inhabitants were Ix^ginning to return slowly to the completely 
ruined town in J921. 

Of the three divisions of the pop. of Palestine 69 % of the Moslems, 
46% of the Christians and 19% of the Jews were engaged in agri- 
culture in 1919. In 1918 taxes were paid on 139,000 domestic 
animals (Southern Palestine only), in 1919 on 531, (xx) animals 
(Northern Palestine as well) and in 1920 on 543,000. 

Finance. — The budget for Palestine for tne first year under 
British occupation, ending Oct. 1918, showed a revenue from direct 
taxes £Ei6o,ooo, from customs and excise /Ei22,ooo and from other 
normal sources £^^54,000. The artificial revenue of ££324,000 
drawn from the operation of the services of relief for refugees failed 
to balance their cost, ££331,000, thus the revenue for purpovses of 
ordinary expenditure amounted to ££337,000 and the expenditure 
to £E4O7 ,ck) 0, which included ££141,000 of revenues mortgaged by 
the Turks Jor the services of the Ottoman Debt and to meet the 
kilomctric guarantee on railways in other riarts of the Empire. It 
should also be remembered that, while tne cost of administering 
northern Palestine for six weeks is contained, in the budget, no 
revenue at all was collected in that area, as the taxes had all been 
exacted in advance by the Turks. On the other side, however, it 
must lie noted that the private charity of the American Red Cross 
and other funds contributed more than ££40,000 per mensem 
towards the maintenance of refugees and destitute civilians, which 
would otherwise have been a charge upon the Treasury. 

In 1918-9 the actual receipts were ££748,000 from all sources 
and the estimated e.\i>enditure £E738,<xx>. For 1919-20 the esti- 
mated figures were ££735,000 for both, exclusive of ££28^000 of 
revenue and ££162,000 of expenditure in the “ Excluded Funds*' 
assigned to municipalities, Waqf administration, the Ottoman 
Debt and railway guarantee outside Palestine. For the first nine 
months of civil administration ending March 31 1921 the total 
revenue, excluding that from railways and post-office, was estimated 
at ££776,000 and the expenditure at £E73i,cxx>, while the railways 
and post-office were expected to yield a net profit of ££30,000, thus 
showing a surplus of ££}[5,ooo. For the first complete financial year 
under civil administration, 192 1-2, the total revenue — including 
railways and post-oflice — was estimated at ££2,214,000, and the 
expenditure at ££2,286,000. 

The following tabic shows the detailed revenue from direct taxa- 
tion and State domains for the two financial years 1919--20 and 
1920-1 : — 




House 
and 
Land 
Tax ££ 

Animal 

Tax 

Tithe 

/E 

State 

Do- 

mains 

Stamp 

Duty 

£E 

Total 

£E 

Jerusa- 

lem 

Jaffa 1 

Gaza 1 

Beer- 

sheba 

Samaria| 

Ph<^i- 

cia 

Galilee | 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 
1:919-20 
1920-21 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

29,089 

29.500 
27,261 

26.000 
15.781 

16.000 

338 

370 

15.190 

14.500 
26,499 

22.000 
12,643 
11,630 

7.399 

8,000 

2,150 

1.200 

3.348 

1,900 

5,020 

6.700 
4,214 
4.300 
6,975 

7.700 
3,680 

4.200 

28,173 

36.000 

57.733 

60.000 
52,401 

60.000 
1,556 

39.000 

28,158 

40.000 
39.753 

80.000 

36,555 

60.000 

L 437 

2,000 

499 
600 
848 

2,000 

171 

500 

6,837 

2,000 

452 

1,600 

4,160 

15,300 

2,743 

4.000 

3,134 

4,700 

361 

500 

187 

400 

633 

1.200 

1.517 

3.200 

534 

1.000 

68,841 

79.500 

90,777 

92.500 

72,739 

80,400 

7.272 

46,970 

55.031 

62,000 

75.196 

1X4,500 

57,572 

92,130 

Totals 1 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

126,801 

120,000 

3*.786 

34 t.P^, 

344.329 

, 3 Z 5 -.y> 9 l 

14.404 

24,600 

9,109 

15,000 

427428 

S 68.000 
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The customs revenue collected at various porU of entry and rail- 
way and caravan centres for the same two years was as follows: — 



.9.^20 

1920-1 

iK 

Acre 

214 

554 

Bcersheba .... 

4<>3 

314 

Gaza . , . 

10,092 

6,695 

Haifa . . . . 

164,391 

169,031 

Jaffa 

146,204 

186,336 

Jerusalem . 

93,779 

71,161 

Khan Yunis 

645 

586 

Ludd 

1.893 

5.255 

Tul Keram .... 

5,094 

5.642 

Qantani .... 

5.375 

.3.446 

Total .... 

428,150 




Muntcipnlities.—Thcni are 22 municipalities in Palestine: Jeru- 
salem, Ramalla, Heil Jala, Bethlehem, Hebron, Jaffa, Itamleh, 
Liuld, Gazii, Khan Yiinis, Mejdcl, Feluje, Beersheha, Nablus, Tul 
Keram and Jenin in Samaria; Nazareth, Tiberias and Safed in 
Galilee; and ifaifa, Acre and Shefa 'Amr in Phoenicia. In 1919^30 
their total revenue amounted to £E1^9,ooo (Jerusalem ££2^,500, 

( affa /Ei4,70o) and their ordinary expenditure to ££89,000. They 
ad a oalanceof £R9,0(X) from the preyious year and obtained loans 
and infants from ( government amounting to £Eio,odo, repaying debt 
to the amount of £Eir,(X)o. 

Education, — I*alestinc before the British occupation contained 
numerous schools supported by religious bodies and charitable 
Organizations al)road, some of which were undoubtedly supported 
inorc in the fxjlitical interests of the countries concerned than for 
strictly religious or educational fnirposes, and it is possible that in 
the future certain institutions may suffer financially from the decay 
of that political driving-force. For the year 1919-30 the Military 
Administration jj^ranted ££46,000 for Moslem education, and for 
1921-12 the ( ivjl Administration has allotted £Kioj,o<x>, and 
employs 443 teachers. In addition tp this the Zionist Organization 
in 1920-1 provided for^ 135 erlucational institutions with 523 
teachers and 12,830 Jewish pupils at a cost of about £Ei 10,000. 
Christian schcK^ls in 1919-20, generally oi>cn to pupils of all denomi- 
nations, provided for some 7,0<X) children, but many of these institu- 
tions had been adversely affected by Turkish requisitions during the 
war and had not recovered. 

Dt^ence , — Under the final rearrangement of the Ottoman army 
before the World War Palestine formed part of the recruitment area 
of the Vni. (Damascus) Army Corps, and after the war was held 
by a considerable army of oc!Cupation composed of British and 
Indian troops. This, consisting of three Army Corps with a ration 
strength of over 460, o<x) men and some i()3,(xx) beasts at the time 
of the Armistice, was redueexj to 23,000 men on April i 1920, and 
to 7i70o men on April i 1921. The scheme of local defence provides 
for the formation of two battalions of troops to he recruited in 
Falestine, and a police force has already been raiser! consisting on 
April I 1921 of 78 officers and 1,392 other ranks, divided into four 
categories: — 



Mounted 

Foot 

Railway 

Prisons 

nI! 3 o.« . 

47 

72 

4 

i6 

Men . 

397 

712 

50 

85 

and 8 wardresses 

T otai 

444 

~784 

M 

109 


Railways . — Although several schemes for railway construction 
in Palestine were proiiosed during the period 1910-4, nothing was 
done» On Oct. 14 -1913 a bVanco-Turkish agreement provided for 
an extension of the standard -gauge line from Rayak in Syria to 
Ludd in Palestine, where it would join the then existing narrow- 
^auge line from Jaffa to Jerusalem, By the same agreement a 
French firm was to obtain concessions for building harbours at 
Ilalfa and Jaffa, and a little later a concession \va.s grantee! to the 
Perrier Bank to run a tramway from Jerusalem to Bethlchcm. 
None of these proposals was carried out, but tiurihg the war the 
Turkish (Government built an extension of the Heiaz railway from 

i enin on the plain of Esdraclon through I Messuoiye (56 km.) to 
Jabliis (15 km.) on the one hand, and on the other to Tul Kerain 
(20*3 km.) and thenbe to Ludd (42*5 km.), and from Tunctioh Sta- 
tion to Beersheha (83 km.), wheiic^c the line was taken on to El 
*Auja (66 km.) for the attack on Egypt, A narrow-gauge branch 
line was run from Tine on the Junction Station-Beersheba railway 
to Beit Hanun (39 km.), near Gaza, with a branch from Deir Sinead 
to Huj (12 km.), and another from Tul Keram to the forest near 
Caesarea (24 km.), which was cut down for fuel. Owing to the 
shortage of railway material th^ lines between Damascus ahd 
Mczcirib (63 km.), Haifa and Acre (18 kmILand Jaffa and Ludd 
(20 km.) were stripped and the rails ^iit souAto be used for the new 
extensions. Later the Beershelia-El * Au ja extCMion was stripped 
in its turn and the Tint^-Bcit Hanun~Huj brand^was removed after 
the arrival of the British. 

The British-built standard-gauge line laid across northern Sinai, 
Qantafa-Romani (41 km.), oixmed July 1916; Romani-EI *Arish 
(114 km.) Jan. 1917, El 'Arisn-Rafa (45 km.) Mar. 1917, reached 


Deir el Belah (219 km.) from Qantara in Tune 1917, and a branch 
from Rafa to Karm (34*5 km.) was opened Oct. 28 IQ18. This was 
later continued to Beersheha (24*5 km.) and o^'iened May 3 1918. 
The metre-^auge railway from Ludd to Jerusalem, much damaged 
during the military operations in the autumn Of I917, was restored 
and reopened Jan. 27 1918. Meanwhile, the standard-gauge from 
Belah had been opened to Deir Sineid (28 km.) Nov, 28 1917, and to 
Deiran (43 km.) Jan. 8 1918. On Feb. 4 1918 it was opened to Ludd 
(15 km. or 305 km. from iQantara) and carried on to Rantie (§ km.) a 
little later in readiness for the next forward move. While waiting for 
this, the .standard-^Mge was opened to *Artuf (31 km,) on March 31 
and t(> Jerusalem (29 km.) June 15. This last section was laid by 
day, while the narrow-gauge which it superseded continued to work 
by night. The Turkish narrow-gauge between Jimctipn Station 
and Irgeig (72 km.) on the Rafa- Beersheha line was converted to 
standard gauge between May 18 and July 8; thus Gen. Allenby was: 
able to dispose of a double line of standard gauge from his advanced 
base at Ludd to Rafa, to which point the railway from Qantara had 
been double-tracked by April 17 1918. Laiter, in 191^20, the sector^ 
Junction Station- Irgeig was aismantled. A numoer of narrow- 
gauge lines were laid benind the front between Dec. 1917 and Sept. 
IQ18: Ludd to Jaffa (20 km.), Ludd to Ras cl *Ain (22 km.), Sarona 
(on the Jaffa line) to near Jelil (14 km.), Kcfr Jinnis on tne Has kl 
*Ain line to Lubban (18 km.), Sheikh Muannis on the Sarona line to 
Carrick Hill (3 kni.), and from Jerusalem to Hire (a8 km.). The 
standard-gauge started north once more on the heels of the Sept, 
advanccj^and was superimposed on the Turkish line from Ras el *Ain 
to Tul Keram (32 km. from Rantie) which was reached on Qct. 15. 
The extension to Haifa (66 km. ; 413 km. from Qantara) was opened 
early in Jan. 1919 and soon afterwards the narrow-gauge Acre branch 
(18 km.) was restored. On Oct. 5 1920 the standard-gauge was 
opened between Ludd and Jaffa (20 km.). 

Agriculture, — 'Fhe crop returns for 1920-1 show the following 
figures in kilogrammes: — 

Kgm. 

Wheat 62,897,017 

garlcy . 27,233»94« 

Beans 2,061,306 

Peas ........... 3.44L525 

Lentils 2,724,635 

Kersenneh (Jilbaneh) 4»599,944 

Durra 30,352,916 

Sesame . 2,458»229 

Olive Oil 6,706,059 

5.490»30fi 

PjRf 5419,878 

Melons 16,351,022 

Almonds 238,090 


Total Kgm. 170,004,875 

Oranges, Lemons, etc 537»043 boxes 

Of this total of 170,004,875 kilogrammes the production according 
to districts was as follows : — 


{ enisalem 
affa . 
Gaza 
Phoenicia 
Bcersheba 
Samaria 
Galilee . 


Kgm. 

27,589.480 

40,866,228 

n,j7o,i79 

3s.85ir.954 

9,005,058 

17,686,452 

27,834,524 


Of the 537,000 boxes of oranges and lemons the Jaffa district 
produced 498,000, Phoenicia being second with 36, (XX). 

The bulk of the sea-borne commerce of Palestine passes 
through its three chief ports of (Gaza, Jaffa and Haifa. Of these 
Haifa, before the war, had begun to supplant Beirut to a certain 
degrt^e as the port of Damascus, the Hauran and (Gilead and, in 
virtue of its connexion by rail with Medina, handled goods In 
transit for that area as well ; consequently its trade was Syrian rather 
than Palc^stinian and recovered sharply after the end of the Italo- 
Turkish War in 1912, Gaza was concerned almost entirely with 
an export trade of barley, chiefly used for making beer in England, 
while Jaffa, with all its drawbacks, served as the chief port Tor 
exfwrts aiid imports of purely Palestinian origin and destination. 
The standard-gauge railway leading to Egypt is also a great trade 
route, more particulariy for passengers and those classes of goods 
which suffer from the delays still inevitable in liad wesather at Jaffa. 

The total trade pf Palestine for the first complete year (luring 
which the whole country was under British adrninistration and at 
peace, April I9t9-March 1920, was: — 



Imports . 

Exports 

April-June X919 
july-Sept. “ 
Oct .-Dec. 
Jan.-March 1920 


£E 1, 098,9381 
861,860. 

984.9^ 

I,296j*4 

£^130,463 

129,719 

196,552 

236,968 

1 _ 

£R 4 , 24 l'.'o 67 

. iE 623 J.<>g 
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iCH this the respective shares of Jaffa and Haifa as tx^xnpated with the 
last complete year before the war— both calculated, in 4I5 — ‘werdJ-^ 



and at, enhanced prices of those goods pf which she was unable to 
roctire ade<iu®^t® supplies during the whr, she had not yet recovered 
er capacity for production after the dislocation of trade and ruin of 
a^culture caused by the war, with the Consejiuence that the balance 
of trade was against her. It has been pointed out, however, that her 
exports arc bulkier than her imports, and that had tOnnage been 
available the exports would have been greater. 

The deficiency of available tonnage is well shown in the following 
shipping figures for ports of Palestine: — 


Flag 

Number of 
Ships 
1913 

Number of 
Shi|)s 

i9i9'-20 

P— 

Tonnage 

1913 

Tonnage 

1919-20 

British 

307 

97 

464,674 

123,116 

Russian 

237 

55 

405.987 

27.244 

French 

101 

41 

262,512 

71.904 

Italian 

97 

99 

170,227 

176,504 

Austrian^ and 
Other 

496 

_ 65 

658,302 

67,946 


1.238 

i ML 

U.!26>.70£_ 

466,714 


Currency. — The currency in Palestine, formerly Turkish, became 
Egyptian at the time of the occupation as Uie accounts of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force were kept in that medium. A vast 
quantity of British, Australuln and Indian silver, however, came 
into circulation at fixed rates to supply tlie deficiency of Egyptian 
silver — of which a large consignment sent from the London nunt for 
use in Palestine was sunk by enemy actiou at sea — ^and a .good deal 
of gold, chiefly British, came into the country from Arabia where a 
lar|e arnount of the gold coin paid as subsidy to the king of the 
Hejai passed into circulation. French silver, generally taken at full 
value in the larger towns before the war, is now seldom seen, and 
Turkish silver and billon money has also nearly disappeared, 
althcMigh legal tender at fixed rates. Turkish paper was never legal 
tender after the occupation. 

Weights and measures still vary locally according to immemorial 
custom, but the civil administration is taking steps to introduce a 
standard system on Europe«in lines in order to facilitate trade. 

Archeology . — On Aug. 9 1920 the British School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem was opimed and participdtcd in the excavations which 
were iMiirig conducted at Ascalon, with happy results, by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund. Important discoveries were made also in 
the Garden of Gethsemane, where the complete foundations of a 
4th-century church were brought to light, and n^ar Tiberias. 

'the duty of ihaintainlng historical buildings in. the Holy City has 
l>een entrusted to the ProJerUsalem Society-^ pan-denominational 
body founded by the governor, Mr. Ronald Storrs. At Acre medi- 
aeval crypts have been cleared of diSbris, tlie Tower of Ramleh 
has been strengthened and arrangements have been made for a 
resumjjtion of the excavations at Tell Hiirrt (Capernaum) by the 
Franciscans. Three universities in the Unit^ States have agreed 
to undertake important archaoolcmcal researches, that of renn^ 
sylvania at Beisan (Beth Shan), that of Harvard at Samaria and 
that of Chicago at Megiddo (for which Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., gave $60,060). Unauthorized e-xcavations by persons unquali- 
fied as archaeologists are forbidden. In the Bua^t for 1921-2 a 
grantof£Ei,ooo was made for the conservation of historical montb- 
ments, and ££759 provided for the redemption of antiauities out of 
a total estimate for the Department of Antiquities of ££6,500. 

(H. P.-G.) 

PAIGRAVB, Sjft ROBEHT HARRY INGLIS (i 827 “i 9 i 9 ), 
English banker and ecoponiist, was born at Westminster June 
II 1827^ the son of Sir Francis Palgrave, the historian {see 20.- 
629). He was educated at Charterhpuse and ehtered Barclay’s 
]feank at Yarmoulh. There hie ros^ to a portion of such impor- 
tance that in 1875 he was one of three representatives of the 
EpgHsIij issuing country bankers chosen to give evidence before 
the select cornmUtee of the House gf Commons on Banks of 
Issue. He, edited the Economist from 1877 to 1883, and pub- 
lished many works on banking, as well as of 

> Much tonnage formerly i Austrian was in <1921 Italian. 


Gfmi Britain and Itdand (1871). lie also edited the Dictionary 
of Political Economy (1894-1906). He was knighted in 1909. 
He died at Bournemouth Jan. 25 1919. 

PALLES« CHRISTOPHER (1831-1920), Irish lawyer, last chief 
baron of the Irish Court of Exchequer, was born Dec. 25 1831. 
He was educated at Clongowes Wood school, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he graduated in 1B52. He was called to 
the Irish har in 1853, and became a Q.C. in 1865. In 1872 he 
became a Solicitor-general for Ireland, and from 1872 was 
attorney-general. In 1874 he was made chief baron of the Court 
of Exchetjuer. The Exchequer division was in 1898 merged in. 
the Quecn*s Bench division of the Irish High Court of Justice, 
and the chief baron from that time sat as one of the judges of 
the (Jueoii’s Bench division, and also as a judge of appeal. 
Pdlles retired from the bench at an advanced age in 1916. He 
w^as a great lawyer, of remarkably wide learning and power of 
argument. He died in Dublin Feb. 14 1920. 

PALMER, ALEXANDER MITCHELL (1S72- ), American 

politician, was born of Quaker parentage at Moosehead, Pa., 
May 4 1872. After graduating from Swatthmorc College in 1891 
and admission to the bar in 1893 he practised law at Strouds- 
burg, Pa. He was a member of Congress from 1909 to 1915, 
was then appointed judge of the U.S. Court of Claims, but re- 
signed four months later. In 1912 and 1916 he was a dclegatc-at- 
large from Pennsylvania to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, and from 1912 a member of the executive committee of 
the Democratic National Committee. At the convention of 
1912 he was “ floor leader ” of the Wilson supporters, and the 
next year declined the post of Secretary of War in President 
Wilson’s Cabinet. In 1917 he w^as appointed alien property 
custodian under the ‘‘ Trading with the Enemy Act,** and 
within 18 months was administering 32,000 trusts, valued at 
$503,000,000. In March igig he was appointed to the President’s 
Cabinet as Attorney- General. The Senate refused to confirm 
the appointment until his record as alien property custodian 
had been investigated, on the ground that he had made his 
oflice a political machine.^’ It was furthermore charged that 
he was in contempt of the Senate in having failed to submit on 
request a complete report of the management of his office. A 
filibuster at the end of the 65th Congress caused the Senate to 
adjourn without confirming the appointment, but the President 
made him a recess ** appointee. Not until Aug. 30 1919 did 
the Senate Judiciary Committee hand in its report recommend- 
ing the appointment. This was followed by confirmation. His 
career as Attorney- General was widely, and it was generally felt 
justly, criticized by the public at large and by competent legal 
authorities as being both arbitrary and inefficient. At the 
Democratic National Convention in 1920 he had strong support 
for the presidential nomination, standing second on the first six 
ballots. After a prolonged deadlock, extending through 38 
ballots, he released his delegates, who swung to James M. Cox, 
nominated on the 44th bdlot. 

PALMER, SIR WALTER, iST Bart. (1858-1910), English 
manufacturer, was born at Reading Feb. 4 1858. lie was the 
son of George Palmer {see 20.644), founder of the firm of Huntley 
& Palmer, biscuit manufacturers, of Reading, and was educated 
at University College, London, and also at the Sorbonne, 
Paris. He became a director of the firm and was also the first 
chairman of University College, Reading. He sat in the House 
of Commons for Salisbury during 1 900-6. In 1 904 be was created 
a baronet, and he died at Newbury April 16 1910. His elder 
brother, George William Palmer (1851-1913), was chairman 
of the firm and sat in the House of Commons for Reading from 
1892 to 1895 and from 1898 to 1904. He was made a privy 
councillor in 1906. He died near Newbury Oct. 8 1913- 

PANAMA {see 20.664).— The pop. of the South American 
republic of Panama at the end of 1911 was estimated at 336,742 
for the area exclusive of the Canal Zone. The latter contained 
in that year 71,682 persons, the number decreasing to 31,048 in 
1916 and to 21*707 in 1918. In the estimate made in 1911, whites 
an4 mestizos, those of mixed blood, numbered 258,200, and ne- 
groes and Indians 96,600. Foreigners included 3,500 Chinese 
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and 55,000 British stibjects from Caribbean Islands. The dties cri 
Panama and Colon in 1917 contained 01,369 and 26,076 inhab^ 
itants respectively; the estimated total pop. then being 40i;554.. 
A general census taken in 1920 gave a total pop* of 434,01 s-i 

Vital statistics for 1916, 1917 and 1918 showed respectively ii,S93, 
10,898, and 11,283 births, of which in each year respectively 7,827, 
7,511 and 7»700 were illegitimate. Deaths in the same years num- 
lx?red 6,218, 6,107 and 5,649 respectively. There are eight provinces, 
Herrera having been added in 1915. The area as determined by the 
White boundary award is 87^480 sq. km. (33,776 sq. miles). 

In 1917 there wcsre 398 Government-supported schools with an 
enrolment of 22,000, besides 1,721 i»upils in Canal Zone schools. The 
Inslituto Nacional, dedicated in 1911 with handsome buildings at 
Panama costing $1,500,000, gives instruction in high-schodl subjects, 
commerce and languages. A school of Law and Political Science 
offers a three-year course to graduates of the Institute. Travelling 
scholarships to Europe and the United States are provided by the 
Government. 

Finance and Economics . — Panama receives all the import duties 
collected, but the United States imports all canal materials and 
supplies for Government use duty free. Panama’s revenues and 
cx|Xiiiditures 1915-20 were as follows: — 



kevenues 

Expendlturcjs 

>915 

i 675,057 

L 635,820 

1916 

729,802 

1,164,600 

1917 

793.«82 

73*.I71 

1918 

646,752 

707,464 

19I9--20 


L490.385 (cBtimated) 


Pul)lic finance is managed by a fiscal agent appointed with the 
approval of the United States. For nine months ending in March 
1921, revenues received were $4,012,023, and expenditures $2,767,- 
146; balance $1,244,877; of this sum $739t349 was set aside for road 
construction. The debt, begun early in 1915 with a loan of $3,000,000 
from the United States, chiefly for railway construction, amounted in 
1919 to $7,101,000. 

Commerce is chiefly with the United States; but that with the 
United Kingflom, France, ami Spain is imiKirtant. 

The totals for the years I9i0“20 were: — 



Imports 

EJi 

Kjrts 

Kgm. 

Balboas * 

Kgm. 

Balbo«'is 

1910 

19x1 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
19^9 
1920 

1*8,647,313 

1*8,331,874 

IIS,82*,S32 

153.057.60s 

140,472,718 

126,244,629 

107,191,027 

82.798,113 

45.085,659 

48,960.768 

S9.678.802 

>o,oi 3 , 395 H 

9.896,987.85 

9.871,653-73 

11,060,088.24 

9,891,552.78 

9,032,977-J7 

9.397,596.27 

9.223.170.00 

7.821.660.00 
11,406,880.15 
17,092,270.35 

126,333,609 

165,180,189 

166,232,433 

187,330,063 

182,625,216 

1 52.594.343 

137.43fi.89H 

177,484,046 

1 50.497, fi7o 
162,476,039 
150,370.225 _ 

i.7^i.33o-«S 

2,863,425.30 

2,064,647.55 

5,101,960.45 

3,800,517.18 

3,422,455.10 

5,706,724.38 

5,624,176.00 

2,909.557*00 

3,757,028.24 

3,640,453-15 


'*'A balboa is worth a dollar. 


About 80% of the exports go to the United States. The chief 
article.s are bananas, coconuts, bides, tortoise shell, cacao and tagua 
(vegetable ivory). All international commerce moves through Cris- 
tobal and Balboa, Bocas del Toro being reserved for local business. 
The Panama railway across the Isthmus, 47 m. long, is U .S. pro|>erty. 
The United Fruit Co. has 150 m. of banana railway in Bocas del 
Toro province, ninning to Lim6n in C^osta Rica. Only a small part 
of the territory is occupied, and little is under cultivation. The only 
highly organized industry is the banana business of the United Friiit 
Co., which exports over $2,ooo,cxx) worth of bananas yearly. In 
1906 cattle numbered 65,000; in 1916, 200, exx^; there were then also 
15,000 horsesj 2,000 mules, 30, chx ) hogs, and 5,000 goats. Coffee 
grows in Chiriqui province, and in Cocle province a concern of Ger- 
man origin has raised cacao, coffee and rubber since 1895. Tobacco 
and sugar are increasing; the first sugar exixirted to the United 
States was in 1920. Other crops are corn, rice, yams and ivory nuts. 
The tropical woods of the forests are exported, as are medicinal 
plants. The pearl fisheries are famous. Metals are scantily repre- 
sentetl. The Sinclair Oil Cor|). of New York has concessions on 
Columbus L, and has drilled wells at Bocas del Toro. 

History . — The successful candidate of 1908 for the four-year 
presidential term, Domingo de Obaldia, died in 1910, and Pablo 
Arosemena conipleted his term. In 1912 Belisario Porras, a 
Liberal, was elected. Ramon M . Valdez was elected id June 1916 
amid riots and intervention by the United States. He died in 
1918, and Giro L. Urriola completed his term. Ernesto Lefevre 
was Inaugurated Jan. 30 1920, but Belisario Porras soon succeeded 
him, being elected in Aug. of the same year, and inaugurated 
Nov. 1 for a four-year term. There arc three vice-presidents 
ifi$sigwados)y and a Cabinet of dve members. The Constitution 


was amended Dec. 26 2918 so as to provide for a Chamber of 33 
members, one for each 10,060 inhabitants. The president is 
chosen by direct vote, and is ineligible to succeed himself. Be- 
ginning in 1924 deputies of the Chamber are to be chosen by 
direct vote. Provincial governors became elective in 1920. 
Capital punishment is prohibited. Foreigners may not mingle 
in politics, and may be ejected for criticizing public officers or 
institutions. The independence of the republic was recognized 
by Colombia April 6 1914 by a treaty between the latter and the 
United States, ratified by Colombia in the same year and by 
the U.S. Senate April 20 1921. Panama ratified the Treaty of 
Versailles Jan. 8 1920, and is an original member of the League 
of Nations. 

Boundary Dispute . — The constitution of Colombia of 1886 
declared that its boundary with Costa Rica should be that which 
had existed between the viceroyalty of Nueva Granada and the 
captaincy-general of Guatemala in 1810, but that boundary lines 
might be located by treaties which might be negotiated without 
reference to the uii possidetis of that year. Colombia and Costa 
Rica endeavoured, by treaties negotiated in 1825, 1856, 1865 and 
1876, to fix the line without success. In 1876 arbitration was 
agreed on, and Alfonso XII., King of Spain, was asked in 1880 
to make an award, but he died before doing so. It was agreed in 
a treaty of Dec. 25 1880 that the arbitral award must lie within 
the specified limits of the conflicting claims. This provision was 
included in a treaty made at I’aris dated Jan. 20 1886, and in 
another made at Bogotfi on Nov. 4 1896. Under the last-named 
instrument, President Loubet of France rendered on Sept, ii 
1900 an arbitral award which was accepted by Colombia and 
Costa Rica as final. Its demarcations were in general terms. 

The state of Panama, which had been created by Nueva 
Granada in 1855 and made a department of Colombia in 1886, 
became independent on Nov. 3 1904, at which time it inherited 
the boundary controversy with Costa Rica. The Loubet line 
had not been made effective because of Colombian revolutions. 
On M[arch 7 1905 Costa Rica and Panama by convention adopted 
a line interpretative of the Loubet award, but Costa Rica still 
considered the award unfair to her in respect of the valleys of the 
tributaries of the Sixaola river above the Yorquin. In fact, the 
treaty gave to each republic de facto right over territory belong- 
ing dejure to the other. Costa Rica considered, because of inter- 
pretations of the Loubet award by Panama, that the treaty of 
1905 had lapsed, Panama not having ratified it. Through the 
good offices of the United States, which was interested in Ameri- 
can land claims in the Sixaola region, the two republics agreed in 
1910 to submit the Loubet award, which both had accepted, to 
the interpretation of Chief Justice White of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. In 1914 he rendered a decision adverse to Panama, and 
the latter refused to accept it, claiming that it went beyond inter- 
pretation, and gave territory not asked for to Costa Rica. 

On Feb. 21 1921 Costa Rica forces seized Goto, in Chiriqui 
province, for the purpose of enforcing the White award, which 
favoured her there. Panama forces composed of volunteers and 
police at once moved to recover the territory invaded. Panama 
on Feb. 24 asked the good offices of the United States to prevent 
bloodshed. During late Feb. and early March the invasion, 
moving toward Bocas del Toro, was marked by light engage- 
ments and there were anti-American disorders in Panama. On 
March 5 President Harding requested both nations to cease 
hostilities and provide for an agreement based on the White 
award. They acceded, and on March 9 an armistice was an- 
nounced. Panama had reiterated her dissatisfaction with the 
White award, and had made representations to the League of 
Nations denouncing the invasion of her territory by a fellow-mem- 
ber of the League. While withdrawing her military forces from 
Goto, as Costa Rica had done, Panama announced that she was 
leaving civil and police forces, and would demand reparation 
from Costa Rica. The U.S. Government insisted that Panama 
should acquiesce to the terms of the White award. 

(H.I.P.) 

PANAMA CANAL {see 20.666). — ^Thc construction period of the 
Panama Canal covered about 10 years, but the actual work of 
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construction was accomplished in about seven years. The first 
three years were devoted mainly to the task of getting ready to 
work. During that time the thorough sanitation of the Canal 
Zone was accomplished, yellow fever was permanently banished, 
an operating plant was assembled, a working force gathered, 
living quarters erected and a food supply provided. Reservoirs 
were built which furnished an ample supply of pure water to 
the canal force, and to the cities of Colon and Panama, in which 
water and sewer-systems were built. An out-of-date railway- 
system was converted into an adequate one with a thoroughly 
modern equipment of rails, locomotives and cars. The first 
commission was in office only a year (1004-5) and accomplished 
little beyond formulating plans and ordering necessary supplies. 
The second, under the expert direction of John F. Stevens as 
chief engineer and afterwards as chairman also, reconstructed 
the railway-system, assembled the operating plant, collected an 
efficient working force and provided for it quarters, food and all 
necessary supplies. It also constructed wharves and docks at 
both terminals, and machine-shops in which the locomotives, cars, 
steam-shovels and other elements of the operating plant, which 
were shipped in parts from the United States, were put together. 
President Roosevelt paid a visit of three days to the Isthmus in 
Nov, 1906, inspecting the canal works at all points. Ilis visit was 
notable as the first instance in which an American president had 
passed out of the U.S. territoiy while in office. Col. Goethals, of 
the Engineer Corps of the U.S. army, was appointed chairman 
and chief engineer of the third commission on the resignation 
of Mr. Stevens, and entered upon his duties April i 1907. 
This commission was composed of four army engineers, one navy 
engineer and two civilians. It had been in office only a few 
months when President Roosevelt, who had from the outset of 
the work been convinced that the best results could not be 
attained through an executive body of seven members, issued an 
executive order placing supreme power in the hands of Col. 
Goethals, abolishing the commission as an executive body, and 
making its members, who were heads of departments, subordi- 
nate to him. By this order Col. Goethals became the absolute 
autocrat of the Canal Zone, holding in his hands all civil, 
military and other powers. For issuing the order President 
Roosevelt was sharply criticized in Congress, on the ground that 
he had exceeded the authority conferred upon him by law, but 
his course was subsequently approved in the Act of 1912 for the 
government and operation of the canal after its completion. 

Rxcavation and “ Through the power thus given him, 

Col. Goethals pressed the work of construction forward with such 
vigour during the five years following the issue of the order that 
during that pericxi nearly 75 % of the entire excavation of the canal 
was accomplished. The original plans of the canal contemplated a 
channel with a bottom-width of 200 ft. through the nine m. of the 
Culebra (afterwards called Gaillard) Cut section and estimated the 
excavation in the Cut at 54,000,000 cub. yd., and that of the entire 
canal at 95,000,000 cub. yards. The entire cost of construction, ex- 
clusive of #40, 000, 000 paid to the French Canal Co., $10,000,000 paid 
to the Panama Republic, and the cost of sanitation and civil adminis- 
tration, was placed at about $190,000,000. The original plans also 

e rovided for locks 900 ft. long and 100 ft. wide. In 1906 President 
:ooscvelt increased the length to 1,000 ft. and in 1908 the Canal 
Commission recommended and President Roosevelt approved 
changes in the plans which increased the bottom-width of tne Cut 
channel to 300 ft. and the width of the locks to i lo feet. These and 
other changes increased the estimate of total excavation to nearly 
175,000,000 cub. yd. and the estimate of total cost, including pay- 
ments to the French Canal Co. and to the republic of Panama, to 
$375,210,000. In this estimated excavation there was includetl 
an allowance of about 8,000,000 cub. yd. for “ slides ” or breaks 
in the walls of the Cut. These had been active during the French 
operations, and had begun to be troublfisome to the Americans in the 
wet season of 1905. In Oct; 1907 a movement occurred which car* 
Tied about 500,000 cub. yd. into the canal prism, completely filling 
it and stopping the movement of dirt trains for a month. In Jan. 1913 
another movement occurred catling about 2,500,000 cub. yd. into 
the prism. One in Feb. 1920 carried iri about 2,ooo,ooocub. yd. more. 
During the period of construction and Subsequently there were 
about 30 slides Of different kinds, covering an area aggregating 220 
ac., and compelling an additional excavation of about 30,000,060 
cub. yards. Because of this and other developments, revised es- 
timates of the total excavation were made in 1912, 1913 arid 1914, 
the last one placing it at nearly 24o;ooo,boo cub. yd.^ or ril^ut 65,- 


000,000 more than the amount on which the estimated cost of $375,- 
000,000 had been based. When the canal was thrown open to com- 
mercial traffic on Aug. 14 1914, a total of 224,000,000 cub. yd. had 
been excavated, and when it was declared formally completed and 
opened by President Wilson July 12 1920, a total of about 240,000,- 

000 cub. yd. had been excavated and yet the total cost of the canal 
up to that date was only $366,650,000, exclusive of expenditures 
for its military and naval defence. The excavation of slides alone 
cost about $10,000,000. 

Gatun Dam , — The Panama Canal is a huge water bridge rather 
than a canal, for its surface for the greater part of its length is 85 ft. 
above sea-level and is held in place by dams at either end. Of these 
dams the largest and most important is that at Gatun on the Atlan- 
tic sitie. It spans the northern and lower end of a deep valley through 
which the Cnagres river formerly flowed to the sea. It is nearly 1 1 
m. long measured on its crest, nearly half a mile wide at the base, 
about 400 ft. wide at the water surface, about 100 ft. wide at the top ; 
and its crest is at an elevation of 105 ft. above sea-level. It is really 
two dams in one, for in its centre there is a natural hill of rock at)OUt 

1 io ft. in height. In this the spillway of the dam is constructed, and 
against its two sides rest the two sections of the great dam. The dam 
itself contains about 21,000,000 cub. yd. of material. Its outer 
portions are composed of rock and earth, mainly from the Cut, and 
Its centre or core of material drawn by hydraulic process from pits 
above and below the dam. This material is a natural mixture of sand 
and clay which in a watery condition flowed into the interstices of 
the rock and clay of the structure, making the whole at the centre a 
rubble-wall firmly cemented together and thoroughly impervious lo 
water. Of the entire length of the dam only 500 ft. are exposed to the 
maximum waterhead of the lake, which is 85 to 87 feet. In IQ19, 
after an exceptionally light rainfall, the maximum level of the lake 
was 87* 16 ft. in Dec. ; and in May 1920, 81-65 feet. The spillway is a 
concrete-lined channel, 1,200 ft. long and 285 ft. wide, the bottom 
being IO ft. above sea-level, sloping to sea-level at the lower end. 
Across the lake-opening of the channel is a concrete dam in the form 
of an arc of a circle, making its length 805 ft., although it closes a 
channel with a width of only 285 feet. The crest of this dam is 69 
ft. above sea-level, or 16 ft. below the normal level of the lake. On 
the crest are 13 concrete piers with their tops 115-5 ft. above sca- 
levcl and between these are regulating gates of the Stoncy type which 
move up and down on roller trains in niches in the piers. The gates 
permit a discharge of water greater than the maximum known dis- 
charge of the Chagres river during a flood. Near the N. wall of the 
spillway is a hydro-elec:tric station capable of generating, through 
turbines which are supplied with water from the lake through a fore- 
bay, sufficient electricity to meet all demands, including the lighting 
of the canal and all Canal Zone towns and buildings; the machinery 
of the locks, the machine shops, dry-dock and coal-handling plant ; 
and the telephone and telegraph systems. There is an emergency 
electric plant at Pedro Miguel, operated by steam. 

Dams on the Pacific S%de . — Dams much smaller than that at 
Gatun were erected on the Pacific side, one with one lock at Pedro 
Miguel and one with two locks at Miraflores. In both instances the 
lock structures themselves form the main portion of the dam. That 
at Pedro Miguel maintains the level of the water in Gatun Lake and 
in Culebra Cut, and is placed at the lower or southern end of the 
channel through the Cut. That at Miraflores holds back the water 
of a small lake which furnishes the supply of the locks at that point. 
The Pacific dams are constructed in part like that at Gatun and 
in part of concrete. That at Miraflores has a small spillway in it. 

The Locks , — All loc:ks of the canal are in duplicate, are constructed 
in the same manner, and their chambers, with walls and floors of 
concrete, have the same usable dimensions — 1,000 ft. long and no 
ft. wide. There are six pairs, making 12 in all. The side walls are 
from 45 to 50 ft. wide at the surface of the floor, arc vertical on the 
chamber side, and narrowed on the outside from a point 24J ft. 
from the floor, by means of a series of steps each 6 ft. long, to a width 
of 8 ft. at the top. A culvert 254 sq. ft. in area of cross-section, about 
the area of the Hudson river tunnels of the Pennsylvania railway, 
extends the entire length of each middle and side wall, each 

of these large culverts, smaller culverts, 33 to 4 ^ #q. ex- 

tend under the holes in the floors. Fifteen ft. mf&ve tM TOpbf the 
culvert in the middle wall there is a space much like the letter U in 
shape, 19 ft. in width at the bottom and 44 ft. at the top. This space 
is divided 'into three storeys or galleries: the lowest for drainage; 
the middle for wires that carry the electric current to operate the 
gates and valve machinery installed in the centre wall ; and the upper 
a passage-way for the operators. All lock walls iire approximately 81 
ft. high, except in the lower pair of locks at Miraflores, where they 
are 82 ft. to meet the requirements of the extreme tidal oscillation of 
about 21 ft. in the Bay of Panama. In the Walls at Gatun there are 
about 2,000,000 cub. yd. of concrete, and In those on the Pacific 
side about 2,400,060 cub. yards. All lock walls rest on rock founda- 
tions. The approach wall at the N. entrance at Gatun, 1,031 ft. 
lon^ rests upon piles driven from 35 to 70 ft. into the earth ; that at 
theS. or lake entrance, 1,009 ff- rests on piles reaching to rock, 
in some places over 100 ft. below sea-level. Cellular form of rein- 
forced concrete is used in all approach Walls except those of the lower 
locks at Gatun and Miraflores where mass concrete is used because 
of the effect of salt water on steel reinforcement. 
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LqcU The lock getes. each composed of two leaves, are 65 

ft, wide, from 47 to 82 ft. high j 7 ft. thick and weigh from 390 to 
72^ tons. There are 9a leaves in all and their combined weight is 
60,000 tons. They wei*e carrieil in parts to the Isthmus and put 
together there, 1 liey are constructed to float like a ship. Each is a 
huge webbed steel l>px, the gird^!’ of which are covered with a steel 
sheathing. All portions of the interior are ax-cessible, with water- 
tight compartments providing for the adjustment of the buoyancy 
so as to control within limits the dead load on the bearings, making 
the leaf practically float in the water. This watertight compartment 
is subdivkled vertically into three sections, ea<h independently 
watertight, so that ii the shell should be broken in anv way, or begin 
to leak, probably only one section would be affected. An air-shaft, 
26 in. ill diameter, runs from the bottom compartment up to the 
top of the gate, and this also is watertight where it passes through the 
upper hallof the leaf. The girders are made with manholes through 
the webs, providing communication from the top to the Ixjttom of 
the Iciif, and are connected by ^several sets of vertical transverse 
diaphragms of solid plates, running from top f;o bottom of the leaf, 
thus making a cellular construction, and dividing the spaces between 
the horirontul girders into small pockets, all of which are accessible 
through manholes. Each leiif rests at the bottom of itsheel-po^t 
upon a hemispherical pivot of forged nickel steel, and is hingal at 
the top to the masonry of the lock wall. It swings free on the pivot 
like a door, without wheels or other support beneath it. Intermediate 
ates are used in all except one pair of locks, and are so placed as to 
ivide the space into two chambers, one 600 and the other 4OQ ft. in 
length. This makes possible a saving of water and time in locking 
small vessels through, for about 95 % of the vessels navigating the 
high seus are less than 600 ft. in length. The highest gates and the 
highest lock walls on the canal are those of the lower locks at Mira- 
florcs, and these locks are the only ones which have no intermediate 

f cates. The total lift from mean sea-level to the level of Miraflores 
ake, 54J ft., is divided equally between the upper and lower lucks, 
'riie depth of water on the mitre sills is ±0 feet. The locks are filled 
and emptied through the large and smaller culverts. The large cul- 
verts arC: controlled at points nmr the gates by large valves, and 
each of the small culverts feeds in both directions through the 
laterals, thus permitting the passage of water from one twin lock to 
another, effecting a saving of water if desired. The average time in 
filling and emptying a Itick is about 15 minutes. The time tp jiass a 
vessel through all the locks is about two hours, one hour at each end 
of the canal. The time of passage of a vessel from ocean to ocean 
is from 8 to 10 hours, according to the ship’s size and speed. 

Passage of Locks, — No vessel is permitted to enter or pass through 
the locks under its own power. On arrival at Gatun or Miraflores, 
it is tic<l up to the approach wall and turned over to the absolute 
control of the canal authorities. These place a representative of 
their own on the bridge and another in the engine-room. They then 
connect the towing locomotives, or “ electric mules,” with the ship. 
These locomotives operate on cog tracks on the lock walls, and proi^eeil 
at the rate of 2 m. an hour. The number of locomotives varies with 
the size of the vessel. The usual number required is four : two ahead, 
one on each walk impaiting motion to the vessel ; and two astern, 
one on each wall, to aid in keeping the vessel in a central position 
and to bring it to rest when entirely within the lock chamber. They 
are equippeil with a slip drum, towing windlass and hawser, which 
permit the towing-line to be taken in or paid out without actual mo- 
tion of the locomotive on the track. The locomotives run on a level, 
except when in passing from one lock to another they climb heavy 
grades. Before a lock can entered, a fender chain, stretched 
across the walls of the approach, must be passed. If all is proceeding 
properly, this chain is dropped into its groove to the bottom of the 
channel. If by <|ny chance the sliip is moving too rapidly for safety, 
the chain remains stretched and the vessel runs against it. The 
chain, which is operated by hydraulic machinery in the walla, then 
pays out slowly by automatic release until the vessel is brought to a 
stop. The chain, which weighs 24,098 lb., and is stronger than any 
previously made, is capable of stopping a 10, 000- ton ship running 
at 4 within 73 ft., or less than the distance between the 

chai%||M^e fir^ aate* If the vessel by a remote possibility gets 
awa>fIiSwM ipe taiKlISg locomotives and, breaking through the chain, 
rams the first gate, there is a second gate 50 ft. away, protecting the 
lock, which is certain to arrest further advance. When the leaves of 
this gate swing open, the vessel is tpwed in, and the gate is closed 
behind it. Then, from openings placed at regular intervals in the 
lock floor, water pours in, lifting the vessel to the level of the lock 
alxlve. This inflow, coming equally frpm all points, docs not move 
the ship from a stable position. The gates are never opened or closed 
with a head of water on either side of them, llie process of lifting is 
repeated until the vessel reaches the lake level. At all times the 
vessel IS in full view of the men who are controlling it and as safe as 
if tied to a wharf. The cates are opened and closed by a powerful 
machine invented by Edward ^hildhauer, an electrical engineer in 
the employ of the Gpethals Canal Commission* It consists of a 
ciiank gear or wheel moving through ^n arc of 107^, placed hori- 
zontally in the lock wnll. To jthe outer rim of the wheel is attached a 
6j^t|^imnecting-rod which is fastened to the top of a lock gaie 
piiirie or hinge, VfhQn the wheel turns in either durec- 
tiij|ip3^ is opened or ^lut, the operation taking two ^inutes. 


The crank gear, constructed of cast steel, is 19 ft, 2 in, in diameter 
and weighs approximately 35,000 pounds. . It is connect^ with an 
electric motor, and a small electric switch sets it in motion. Every 
operation in the passage of a vessel through the lock, except the 
movements of the towing locomotives, is controlled by a single man 
so placed in a building at the top of the centre wall as to command 
an unobstructed view of every piirt of the locks. He has before him a 
control board table about 6a ft. long and 5! ft. wide which is a com- 
plete model of the locks in duplicate with switches and indicators, in 
the same relative positions the machines they control occupy in the 
lock walls. Standing by this board the operator throws the electric 
switches, and in response to his action he sees in the model the fender 
chains rise and fall, the gates open and close, the water rise and fall 
in the locks, and kiiows tne exact position of the vessel at every stage 
of its progress. Ench gate, each valve for letting in the water to the 
culverts, each fender chain, is operated by a separate motor mounted 
near the machinery in chambers in the lock wall. In each machinery 
chamber there is a starting panel containing contractors by which 
current is applied to the motor, and these panels in turn are controlled 
from a main unit in the central control-house. Some of the machinery 
(jhambers at Gatun arc 2,700 ft. distant from the point of control, 90 % 
of them are within 2,000 ft., and 50% within 1,200 feet. 

The Canal Voyage . — ^The length of the canal from shore-line to 
shore-line is about ipi m. arid from deep water in the Atlantic to deep 
water in the I^acific about 50 miles. The canal does not, as is gener- 
ally supposed, cross the Isthmus from to W. It runs dpe S. from 
its entrance in Limon Bay, through the Gatun locks to a point in the 
widest portion of Gatun lake, a distance of about tiJ m.; it then 
turns sharply toward the E. and follows a course generally south- 
eastern till it reaches the Bay of Panama. Its terminus near Panama 
is about 22 J m. E. of its terminus near Colon. In passing from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific a vessel enters the approach channel in Limon 
Bay, which has a liottom width of 500 ft. and extends to Gatun a 
distance of seven miles. At Gatun it enters a series of three locks in 
fliglit which lift it 85 feet. It then enters upon Gatun lake, the water- 
bridge of the Isthmus. The lake covers an area of 164 sq. m. with a 
depth varying from 45 to 87 ft., and contains 183,000,000,000 cub. ft. 
of water. It has a channel varying from 500 to i ,000 ft. in width, for a 
distance of about 24 rn. to Bas Obispo, where the Cut passage begins. 
Through the lake a vessel may steam at full speed. The channel 
throuj^ the Cut, a distance of about nine m., has a bottom width of 
300 ft. and a dyith of 45 ft., and extends to the lot^ks at Pedro 
Miguel, the Pacinc end of the water-bridge. At Pedro Miguel the 
vessel is lowered in the single lock3oi ft. to a small lake, at an eleva- 
tion of 54} ft. above sca-leyel, through which the vessel passes, ij 
m. to the two locks at Miraflores. These drop it to sca-level, and 
through an approach passiige 8 J rn. long, with a bottom width of 500 
ft., it [lasses into the Pacific. The C'ut has eight angles and at these 
the channel is widened sufficiently to allow a 1,000-ft. vesst;! to make 
the turn. The smallest angle is 70** 36' and the largest 30®. In the 
whole canal there are 22 atigles, the total curvature being 600® 51'. 
The sharpest curve is 67® 16'. The canal is lighted from end to end 
by electricity and gas. There are concrete lighthouses for ranj^e 
lights on the hillsides, and beacons in the Cut, in which electricity is 
used. The channel through Gatun lake is marked with floating buoys 
lighted with compressed acetylene dissolvwi in acetone. The most 
powerful electric lights are those of the approach channels which are 
visible for from 12 to 18 nautical miles. The beacons and gas-buoy 
lights have about 850 candle-fwwcr. White lights arc used throughout ; 
and in order to eliminate the possibility of confusing the lights with one 
another, and with the lights on shore, all range-lights, beacons and 
buoys have individual cnaracterivstics, formtxi by flashes and com- 
binations of flashes of light and dark intervals. The ehxtric lights 
on the locks are suspended from brackets on concrete columns about 
34 ft. high and are clustered under concrete hoods in such a way as to 
light the lock chambers and not penetrate along the axis of the canal. 

Breakwaters . — Long breakwaters have been constructed near 
the approach channels in both oceans. One in Limon Bay, or Colon 
harbour, called the We.st Breakwater, extends into the bay from 
Toro Point at an angle of <12® 53' northward from a base-line drawn 
from Toro Point to Colon light, and is 11,526 ft. in length, 15 ft. 
wide at the top and lo ft. above mean sea^^level. A second, also in 
Ltmqn Bay, known as^ the East Breakwater, is without land connex- 
ion, is about one m. in length and runs in an easterly direction at 
nearly a right-angle with the canal channel. It has a lighthouse on 
the channel end. The purpose of the West B^kwater is to protect 
the harbour against *! northers,” very severe gales which are likely 
to blow from Oct. to January. The purpose of the East Breiikwater 
is to prevent silting in the canal channel The br^akwatjer at tlie 
Pacific entrance extends from Balboa to Naos Is., a distance of about 
17,000 ft., or a little more than three miles. It lies from 900 to 2,700 
ft. £. of| and for the greater part of the distance nearly parallel tp, 
the axis of the canal prUm,, varies from 20 to ,40 ft. in height nbove 
ipean soa-leyel, and is from 50 tp 3,OfX) ft. wide at the top, Jt 
constructed for a twofold purpose; first, to divert cross-currents that 
would carry soft material from the shallow harbour of Panahip into 
the canal channel; sccondr to furnish rail connexion betpreen the 
islands and the mainland. , , * ^ 

Permanent Pttnqt permanent canal buildingSr 

civil or militai^ usct are pf concrete, replacing the temporary struc* 
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turen wMch; wens of wood. : The headquartisni of the canal force Mi 
in the large threer9U>i^y adniiniatratipn buildinij^ sitmted on a WuH 
about 75 ft, above sca-ievel and overlooking the r^iftc entrance to 
the canal. Near this are the governbr's residence and the dwellings 
of the other officials.' On the pliin 'below, which was formerly a 
•wamp and was raised to an elevatioii of aO;^ ft. above sea-Jevel by 
material from the Cut and hydraulic . ^11 from excavation for ter- 
minal structures at Balboa, there is a town composed of concrete 
buildings erected after the canal had been completed. The buildings 
are arranged On either side of a central avenue. They ind ode dwell- 
iiigs for different types of employees, a police station^ post-office* fire 
station, chief sanitary office, dispensary, telephone building, club- 
house, hotel, lodge hall, schoolhouse and playground, church and 
commissary. All are of concrete blocks with roofs of red tiles, and 
of the same general style of architecture, and are connected with one 
another by a continuous arcade as protection against euii and rain. 

Terminal FacUUm - — In both oceans have been constructed ter- 
minal facilities adequate for the naval, military and commercial 
needs of the United States and attractive to the shipping of the world. 
Systems of concrete piers l,ooo ft. in length, with docks and wharves 
and sheds of concrete, have been built. On the Pacific side is a con- 
crete dry-dock on a rock foundation, with a usable length of i,oooft. 
and an entrance width df no ft., and a subsidiary dock for vessels of 
a smaller type with a usable length of 55o ft, and an entrance width of 
8o feet. There are also large repair shops of ample capacity to meet 
all demands, Dry^docks and machine shops arc situated liehind 
Sosa Hill and thus protected against naval bombardment. Basins 
of concrete for the storage of coal have been constructed below the 
water-line on both oceans, some of which are available for leasing to 
private coaling companies, all handling to be done by the tJ.S. 
tjovemment plant. A fixed supply of coal for the United States 
naval use is maintained. From a single plant supplies of oiU food 
and other necessities are furnished to all vessels desiring them, as 
well as to the canal forces. A high-power wireless telegraph station 
is situated midway of the Isthmus, under the Jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department, but open to the public under Government regulations. 

PorUfiMtions and Military Occupaiion,'-^T\\Q Canal Zone is a 
military reservation by Act of C ongress. Fortifications have been 
built in the oceans at both ends of the canal, and a military force of 
about 10,000 men is maintained* Concrete barracks have been 
erected at both terminals, and adjoining the locks. 

Canal Administration , — Under an Act of Congress, approved 
Aug. 2^ 1912, the Panama Canal is governed and operated and the 
Canal Zone is governed through a governor of the Panama Canal, 
appointed by the president, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, for a term of four years, and until his successor shall be 
appointed and qualified, at a salary of $10,000 a year. In addition 
to the operation of the canal, the governor has official control and 
jiirisdict ion over the Canal Zone and performs all duties in connexion 
with its civil government, it being held, treated and governed as an 
adjunct to the canal. There is one U.S. District Court in the Canal 
^ne, with the same jurisdiction and procedure as the same courts 
in the United States, the judge of which is appointed by the president. 
Appeals are made to the Circuit Court of Appeals of the Fifth Circuit 
of the United States. In each town there is a magistrate’s court, the 
judges being appointed by the governor. They have jurisdiction 
only within their towns and over minor cases. General Goethals was 
the first governor mtd served till Jan. ii 1917, when he resigned and 
was succeeded by Col. Chester Harding, U.S.A., who held tne office 
till Jan. II 1921, when he was succeeded by Col. Jay J. Morrow, 


Canal Zone Population . — A census of the Canal Zone, taken in 
Ip20, showed a total pop. of about 30,000 of which 21,650 were 
civilians and the remainder military. There were 3,434 male and 
360 female American citizens; 5,652 male and 74 female aliens; the 
remaining 12,000 were mainly natives and transient West Indians. 

Canal Force.-^Th& average working force of the canal was in 1920 
about 2 1 poo, of wliich about 3,500 were Americans, chiefly in official 
and clerical positions, and the others alien labourers, mainly West 
Indian negroes. The apparent discrepancy between these figures and 
those of the Canal Zone census is due to the fact that many of the 
labourers live in the cities of Panama and Colon, which are not 
within the Canal Zone. 

Tolls ^ — The Hay-Pauncefote treaty between Great Brit.iinand the 
United States^ abrogating and succeeding the ClaytdmBulwer 
treaty, was ratified 6n Dec. 16 1901 , It contained this clause ; — 


** The canal shall be free and open to the vessels of commerce 
and of war of all nations observing these nilcs, on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any such 
nation^ or its citizens or subjects, in resi>ect of the conditions or 
charges of tra^c or otherwise. Such conditions and charges of 
traffic shall be just and equitable.’’ 

In 1912 Congress passed an Act for the operation and government 
of the Panama Canal, which was approved by President Taft on 
Aug. 24 of that year, and which contained the provision that “ no 
tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the c^iastwise trade of 
the United: States,” A formal , protest agninst this, exemption was 
made by Great Britain on the ground that it was a violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. In June Under a special appeal from 


President Wilson, Congress passed a bill which repealed the Exemp- 
tion Act of 1912. This was approved by President Wilson on June 
15 1914. Under authority given to hiiti by the Panama Canal Act 
of Aug. 24 1912* President Wilson issued a proclamation on Nov. 21 
1913, fixing the canal tolls at $1.20 per net ton of net capacity as 
determined by the United States national rules of measurement. 
On Feb, 15 1915 president Wilson issued suppleipieutary instructions 
that where application of the $i.2(>-per-net-ton rate produced a sum in 
excess of the sunt produced by the application of the $1.25 rate on 
net registered tonnage as determined f)y the United States rules of 
measurement, the excess amount should be uncollectable. The 
effect of this ruling w as to reduce by approximately 14 % the revenue 
from tolls paid by ships of all nationalities using the canal. During 
the first six years of oix^ration there was a marked incre ase in traffic 
through the canal notwithstanding the fact that the World War 
everywhere prevented the normal development of oceanrgoing 
commerce, After the entry of the United Stales into the war there 
was a decrease in commercial traffic^ due to the diversion of certain 
lines of ships to trans- Atlantic service, which was more than offset 
by the increase in traffic growing out of the war, chiefly on account 
of the development of tfie nitrate trade with the Pacific coast of 
South America. 

Canal Traffic . — The number of commercial transits, the amount 
received from tolls and other collections, and the current expenses 
of maintenance and operation for the fiscal years ending June 30 
1915-20 are shown in the following table: — 


Fiscal Year 

Number 
of com- 
mercial 
transits 

Tolls and 
other 
revenues 

Current ex- 
penses of 
operation and 
maiiUenance 

1915 . . . 

1,072 

<4.343.383><)9 

$4,133,128.09 

1916 . . . 

760 

2, 558.542-38 

6.909.750. IS 

1917 . . . 

1,806 

5.808,398.70 

6,788,047.60 

1918 . . . 

! 2,068 

6,411,843.28 

5,920,342.94 

19»9 . . . 

2,028 

6..3S4.0I6.98 

6,112,194.77 

1920 . . . 

MZ? .. J 

8,935.87I-S7 : 

6,548,272.43 


For the same period the nutnber of canal transits by government 
vessels exempted from tolls and the total tonnage of cargo carried 
were as follows for each fiscal year : — 


Fiscal 

Year 

Number 

of 

Vessels 

Cargo 

Ions 

Fiscal 

Year 

Number 

of 

Vessels 

('argo 

Tons 

1915 

16 

43.647 

^1918^ 

1 12 

.36,746 

1916 

43 

76^675 

1919 

179 

93.641 

3917 

100 

147,405 

1920 

267 

351,332 


Ovor 25 % of the cargo handled through the canal, from its opening 
to the end of the fiscal year 1920, was in transit between the united 
States and South America, and 14 J % was between the Atlantic coast 
of the United States and the Orient. Among nations the chief users 
of the canal were the United States and Great Britain. The number 
of vessels passed each year for these nations and for all other nations 
was as follows: — 


Fiscal Year 

United States 

' 

Great Britain 

All other 
nations 

1915 

470 

46s 

153 

1916 

2.38 

358 

T91 

19x7 . . . 

464 

780 

632 

1918 

638 

699 

803 

1919 • • • 

786 

603 

637 

1920 

1 . 1^9 

753. ■' 

5 a§ 


The following is the saving, in nautical miles, effected by the 
Panama C anal from European ]>orLs to ports on the W. coast of 
America, to Hawaii and to New Zealand. 



Froin,.!^ ,■ t 

To 

Liver- 

Ham- 

Ant- 

Bor- 

Gibral- 


IX)ol 

burg 

iwerp 

deaux 

tar 

Sitka, Alaska . . 

5,666 

5.528 

5,5i^8 

5.376 

4,950 

Port 'rownsend. Wash. . 

5,666 

5.528 

5,528 

5.376 

4.950 

Portland, Orci 

5/>66 

5,528. 

5.528 

S.376 

4.950 

San Francisco, Cal. . 

5,666 

5.528 

. 5.528 

5,376 

4,950 

San Diego, Cal. 

5.676 

5,538 

5,538 

5.386 

4,900 

Acapulco, Mexico 

5,874 

5.7.36 

5,736 

.'5..*584 

5.158 

San Jose, Guatemala 

6,128 

5.990 

5.990 

5.838 

5.412 

Honolulu, Hawaii . * . 

4,403 

4.26s 

4.265: 

4,113 

3.687 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 

5.198 

5,060 

5,060 

4,908 

4,482 

Callao* Peru . 

4^043 

3,905 

3i9<>5 

3.753 

3.327 

Valparaiso, Chile . . 

1,540 

1,402 

t,402 

1,250 

824 

Wellington, N.Z. . . 

1.504 


1,409 

MI, 257 ' 

_ 452^ 


The following is thfe sayirtg, in nautical miles, effected by the 
Panama Canal in length df all-water routes between ports of the 
Atlantio-Gulf U.S. seaboard and various Pacific poitSi 
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Frpm 1 

To 

Bos- 

ton 

New 

York 

Nor- 

folk 

New 

Orleans 

Gal- 

veston 

Sitka, Alaslca 

Portland, Ore. . . . 

San Francisco, Cal. 

San Diego, Cal. 

Acapulco, Mexico , 

San Jose, Guatemala . 
Honolulu; Hawaii 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Callao, Peru 

Valparaiso, Chile 
Yokohama, Jdpan . 
Shanghai, China 
Hong-Kong, China . . 

Manua, P. I. . 

Adelaide, Australia . 
Melbourne, Australia . 
Sidney, Australia . 

, Wellington, N. Z. . 

7,676 

7,676 

6.413 

7,2o8 

6,053 

3.550 

3.435 

>.543 

35> 

292 

1.483 

2.507 

3.669 

2,296 

7.873 

7.873 

7.873 

8|o8i 

nn 

7.405 

6,250 

nti 

1,876 

18 

1,74b 

2.770 

3.932 

8,020 
8,020 
8,020 
8,030 
8,228 
8, <^82 
6.757 
^552 
6.397 
3.894 

4,116 

2,224 

336 

389 

2,000 

3.024 

4,180 

1 2,640 

8,868 

8,868 

8,868 

8,878 

9,076 

9.330 

7.605 

8,400 

7.245 

4.742 

5.705 

3.813 

1.919 

1.978 

3.258 

4.282 

5.444 

3.488 

8,940 

8,940 

8,940 

8,956 

9.148 

9.402 

7.677 

8.472 

IP. 

mi 

1,991 

2,050 

3.330 

4.354 

5.516 

^a>56o 


See Joseph Buoklin Bisi 
ition 1915) ; Oeorjfc W 
(1915); W. 1^. Silwirt and 


Panama Canal (1915); W. 
Joseph A. Le Prince and A. 


hop, Tha Panama Gateway (1913, revised 
Goethals, Government of the Canal Zone 
John W, Stevens, The Construction of the 
C. (forgas, Sanitation in Panama (1915); 
"{.Oretistein, Mosquito Control in Panama 
1 1 916) ; Annual Reports of the Governor of the Panama Canal. 

(J.B.Bi.) 


PAH-AMERICAN CONFERENCES {see 20.671).— The fourth 
Pan-American Conference was held July 12 -Aug. 30 1910 in 
Buenos Aires. Many questions involving the common interests 
of all the American republics were discussed, including steam- 
ship service, sanitation, copyright, patents and trade marks. 
It was decided tliat the International Bureau of the American 


Republics should henceforth be called the Pan-American Union. 
The same year the Pan-American Union building in Washington 
was dedicated; it had been erected through a gift of $750,000 
from Andrew Carnegie and additional funds provided by the 
various republics. During the three weeks following Dec. 251915 
the second Pan-American Scientific Corigress met in Washington. 
Eduardo Suarez, Chilean ambassador to the United States, 
presided. Among the speakers was President Wilson, who urged 
friendly settlement of international disputes by arbitration. The 
Congress appointed an International High Commission, which 
met at Buenos Aires in April 1916. Improvement and extension 
of cablc^ telegraph and railway service between the countries 
was urged. A permanent International High Commission was 
established to promote uniform commercial laws throughout Pan- 
America. In Nov. iqiH a Pan-Amcrican Federation of Labor 
Conference met at Laredo, Tex. Delegates were present from 
the United States, Mexico and Central America. An influenza 
epidemic interfered with South American attendance, Colombia 
alone being represented. A permanent federation was organized. 
Pan-American Child Welfare Congresses met at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, in Dec. 1918 and in May 1919; at the second meeting 
provisions were made for establishing at Montevideo an Inter- 
national Bureau of Child Welfare. In June 1919a Pan-American 
Commercial Congress was held in Washington, and in the same 
city in Jan. 1920 a Pan-American Financial Congress. 

PAK^LAMISM. — One of the results of the World War was 
to bring into new prominence, in connexion with Turkey and the 
Middle East, the movement known as Pan-Islamism, for unit- 
ing the peoples who profess the Mahommedan religion under 
one banner. The history of Pan-Islamism from 1910 onwards is 
analyzed below. 

1. Before the Italian War.^ — The proclamation of the Ottoman 
Constitution in 1908 seemed to cut at the root of Pan-Islamism, 
since the idea of the former was to substitute for preexisting re- 
ligious and national divisions an Ottoman nationality, wherein 
the different communities of the empire should equally share. 
Writers of the year 1909 show many reasons why the ** Ypung 
Turks ’’ could never favour Pan-Islamism, which indeed they hadi 
officially repudiated. It was pointed out that the more conserva- 
tive Moslem nations of Africa would never approve a Sultan in 
whose eyes all creeds were to be equal. By 1910 it was realized 
that this prospect was chimerical; TaPat Bey, Minister of the 


Interior, in a speech delivered at Salonika on Aug. 6 of that year 
at a private meeting of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
asserted that, though according to the Ponstitution all Ottoman 
subjects were equal before the law, such an order of things was 
clearly impossible; this equality was in defiance of the Shari" ah 
(religious code), and the Christians themselves had no desire to 
become Ottomans. At the Salonika Congress of 191X a definite 
scheme of Pan-lslamic propaganda was adopted, and it was re- 
solved that a congress of delegates from all the Moslem countries 
of the world ought to meet annually in Constantinople to dis- 
cuss questions of interest to all Moidems. Emissaries appear to 
have been actually sent out during these years to win or to con- 
firm adherents to the Ottoman Caliph wherever Moslems Were 
subject to Europeans, even to remote parts of Africa, including 
Morocco; others worked among the Moslems of China. These 
missions seem to have been fairly effective, as a Pan-lslamic writer 
asserts that the khutbah (Friday sermon) continued to be pro- 
nounced in the name of the Ottoman Caliph in Tunis in spite of 
French objection; and that when, in 1912, a republic was pro- 
claimed in China the Chinese Moslems signified their adhesion 
on condition that the rights of the Ottoman Caliph were not 
infringed thereby. 

Attempts were also made to deal with the old difficulty which 
had confronted Pan-Islamism, the schism between Sunnah and 
ShPah. Early in 1911 a letter was published by a number of 
Ottoman and Persian jurists assembled at Nejef, asserting that 
there was no difference of principle between the two sects and 
urging cooperation between the two empires, Persia being at 
that time, it was supposed, menaced by England and Russia. 
The Agha Khan, head of a sect so heretical that ’Abdul Hamid II. 
had declined to admit him to an audience, made a tour in India 
to advocate the claims of a Moslem university. Articles advocat- 
ing union appeared in various Sunni and Shi’i journals; indeed, 
the Moslem press as a whole was Pan-lslamic. 

Nevertheless, as early as 10 10 prominence had been given to a 
new antithesis, which may be said to have ultimately wrecked 
the schemes for reunion of the Moslem communities. In that 
year the Constantinople journal Iqdam, an organ of the Commit- 
tee, adopted a tone unfriendly to the Arabs, whom it charged 
with readiness to sell their honour for gold — an accusation vehe- 
mently resented in the Arabic-speaking countries. But in fact 
the seeds of dissension between the Turkish and Arab elements 
in the Ottoman Empire had been sown in the Constitution, in 
Art. 68, par, 10 of which it is enacted that after the expiration 
of a period of four years a condition of eligibility to the Chamber 
of Deputies shall be ability to read and write Turkish. This rule 
definitely aimed at making Turkish the language of the empire ; 
and in the resolutions in favour of Pan-lslamic propaganda the en- 
couragement of the study of Turkish was recommended. The 
true Pan-lslamic view was that Arabic should be the common 
language of Islam; some, indeed, suggested that the empire 
should be bilingual, with Turkish for its secular and Arabic for its 
religious language; in any case, that every Moslem should learn 
Arabic in addition to any idiom which happened to be his mother 
tongue. Journals were started in the Turkish and Arabic inter- 
ests respectively; the latter were represented in Constantinople 
by one called at first Sirat Mustaqim^ afterwards Sabil al-Rashad, 
The Committee of Union and Progress more and more inclined 
to the Turkish side and to the substitution of Pan-Turanianism 
for the Ottoman nationality. In the races subject to the Russian 
Empire and speaking different varieties of Turkish they found 
their natural allies; and for these the Ottoman literature could 
count as classical, being in any case far superior to anything of 
their own. This policy of Turkification involved the Committee 
in wars in Albania, the Hauran and S. Arabia; they planned 
treating the Arab parts of the empire as colonies, to be ruled from 
Constantinople without the right of sending deputies to the Cham- 
ber; and they were charged with the design of disarming all 
Moslems in the empire except the Turks, and with advocating 
neglect of the ritual of Islam. Where military exercises interfered 
with religious the latter were to give way; devout officers were, 
it is said, dismissed and replaced by free-thinkers. 
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a. The TtaUan War. — To some extent this split was retarded 
by European aggression, which may be said to have culminated 
in 19x1. The interference of Great Britain and Russia in Persia 
and the French scheme for governing Morocco as a protectorate 
had made it clear that Turkey was the only Islamic state which 
could compete with the European Powers on anything like equal 
terms. The Italian attack on Tripoli in Sept, of that year evoked 
widespread sympathy with Turkey among the Islamic commu- 
nities. The Javanese press, e.g., made no secret of its desire to 
see Turkey triumph, and the Mahommedari press of Egypt 
warmly espoused the side of Turkey. At a meeting held in Kabtd 
the Amir of Afghanistan took part in a demonstration in favour 
of the Turks, and in India money was collected for their assist- 
ance. Care, indeed, had been taken by Italy to avoid all ap- 
pearance of an attack on Islam itself, and the Pope himself 
warned Christian soldiers against considering the campaign as a 
crusade; but to the Moslem, Christian and European are not 
very clearly distinguished, and it was plausibly argued that Eu- 
rope was not now satisfied with protecting Christians within the 
Ottoman Empire, but had resolved on partitioning that empire 
among non-Moslem Powers. In proclamations issued in Con- 
stantinople the Sultan whose dominions were thus attacked was 
described as the legitimate ruler of 300 million Moslems (swelled 
by some journalist to 400 million), and a demand was raised for 
the restoration of his arbitrary powers. 

Islam was not united on this occasion in the defence of the 
Ottoman Caliph, for while the Iman of San’a ceased hostilities, 
the Idrisi chieftain in Asir favoured the Italians. On the other 
hand, the Turks had the cobperation of the Senussis, who in the 
preceding century had kept aloof from their quarrels. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress is said to have been astonished at 
the amount of sympathy which the cause of Turkey had evoked, 
having expected, e.g., that the Tripolitans would be indifferent 
to the change of rule, whereas they in fact stubbornly resisted 
the invaders. The Committee in consequence proceeded to 
make certain concessions to Arab sentiment, without, it is said, 
actually altering their policy. A beneficent Islamic society was 
founded in Constantinople, under the patronage of the heir appar- 
ent, chiefly with Egyptian money; and an attempt was made to 
found a Moslem university in Medina. Schemes were started 
for promoting the study of Arabic under efficient instructors; 
and there were authoritative pronouncements that racial differ- 
ences in the Ottoman Empire need not be suppressed. 

3. T/te Balkan War and its Consequences. — This war, which 
broke out in Oct. 1912, demonstrated the military weakness of 
Turkey, though the recovery of Adrianople after the Armistice 
was greeted with telegrams of congratulation from all parts of the 
Moslem world. Clearly, however, up to this point Pan-Islamism 
had failed in its original design, that of arresting the progress of 
European aggression and eventually restoring Islamic rule in 
Asia and Africa. It had, however, aroused fairly general sym- 
pathy with Turkey and perhaps brought home to many Moslems 
the idea that someone claiming to be their Caliph existed. Sub- 
scriptions to the national defence fund of the Ottoman Empire 
flowed in from various quarters; owing to the efforts of a deputy 
of the Duma, Tas-pula *Abdul Jalil Oghlu, the Moslems of Sam- 
arkand sent a handsome subscription in Aug. 1913; and in Bos- 
nia, which had quite lately formed part of the empire, the opinion 
was said to be general that the ruin of Turkey would be an im- 
mense disaster from the religious point of view, From this 
region, too, sums of money were sent to the Red Crescent and the 
national defence fund. In May the Moslems of Delhi sent the 
sum of £1,600 to the Ottoman Minister of Finance for the hous- 
ing of immigrants who had lost their homes in the recent war. 
Subscriptions were also promised from Java and the Malay 
States. The talk about the ^need for union between Moslems 
was renewed in the Moslem press throughout the world; notably 
in the Etahl al-Malin^ a Pan-Islamic journal in the Persian lan- 
guage published in Calcutta; and societies with the object of 
either spreading Islam or producing unity among Moslems were 
founded in different regions; e.g. kjam'iyyat al-Utifaq, ** Society 
of CoUcord,'* founded in Muscat, a khariji state. An anjuman- 
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i^himaya-i-Islafiiy Society for the Defence of Islam,” of Auck- 
land, California, is also mentioned. 

The language used by journalists caused some apprehension 
to the European governments responsible for great numbers of 
Moslems, and complaints were made that in the Islamic terri- 
tories Of Russia the charge of Pan-lslamism was easily leveled and 
resulted in frustrating the efforts that were being made for spread- 
ing education. The Islamic reactionaries, who dreaded the 
modern learning, obtained the imprisonment of modernist teach- 
ers by informing the authorities that the latter were engaged 
in Pan-Islamic propaganda. Any Moslem who took in the jour- 
nals of Cairo or Constantinople, or had studied in either of those 
cities, was suspected of pursuing these schemes. On the other 
hand, the plan pursued by the imperial government in its scheme 
for enforced education was the Russification of all its subjects. 
One member of the Duma, Sadr ad Din Maqsudoff, had some 
years before defended his co-religionists from the charge of Pan- 
Islamism which the Moslem schemes for education had incurred; 
while claiming that the Russian Moslems were loyal to the 
Government, he maintained that their nationality was Islam. 

In Syria and Mesopotamia nationalism at this time was de- 
veloping, and Pan-Islamism making little way. 

Two works issued in Constantinople in the year 1913 illustrate 
the ideas of Moslem publicists on the phase which the question 
had now assumed. 

One of these is the Jtiihad aUlslam (“ Unity of Islam ” or “ Pan- 
Islamism ”) of Jalal Nuri Bey, of sufficient importance to be 
translated into Arabic in 1920, seven years after its first appear- 
ance. In the face of the weakness displayed by Turkey in her 
last wars it was no longer advisable to demand a general uprising 
of Islamic peoples to free themselves from European oppression; 
hence the author, while anticipating yet further defeats and 
losses, substitutes for a plan of cooperation a vague hope, to 
which Moslems should cling. This hope is not confined to pro- 
ceedings in Islamic areas. 

He hopes that China and Japan will become cordial friends 
and so prevent the further spread of European domination in 
Asia; and thinks that the republican Government of China will 
be better for the Moslems there than the imperial Government 
had been. He thinks that the Arabic-speaking people of Africa 
and Asia will one day form a single state, without indicating what 
the relation of that state to the Ottoman Empire is to be; the 
older Pan-Islamism had on the whole favoured ” decentralization,” 
i.e.y a confederation of Moslem countries under Ottoman hege- 
mony. He advises the English to bestow on their Asiatic posses- 
sions the status of Canada or Australia, as in that case the inhab- 
itants will cooperate cordially against their enemies. 

In the matter of the sectarian divisions of Islam, which from 
the first have rendered Pah-lslamism impracticable, this writer^s 
method is to some extent drastic: the minor sects in the Otto- 
man Empire {i.e. probably the Zeidis, Isma'ilis, Nuseiris, etc.) 
should be wiped out. In the case of the more important Shi*ah 
sect his advice is that the Moslem should forget that he is a 
Sunni or a Shi‘i and remember only that he is a Moslem. This 
probably means that the Shi'is, who arc in a minority, should 
abandon their system in favour of the other. 

While asserting the superiority of Islam morally to Christian- 
ity as practised in Europe, he is anxious that European science 
should be adopted and its methods assimilated; and he advises 
the adoption of the distinction between the civil and the religious 
code, to the unification of which he attributes the decadence of 
Islam. Education should, he holds, be taken out of the hands of 
religious authorities and be secularized ; thus mediaeval scholas- 
ticism will be abolished. What concerns the conscience should be 
left to religion, whereas commercial affairs should be regulated 
by codes which admit of improvement. These doctrines are so 
unorthodox that his Arabic translator has occasionally to register 
a protest. They look like Pan-Islamism with the Islam omitted. 

This writer repeatedly speaks of the Moslems as a nation of 
300 million individuals attached to each other by a bond of 
unique strength; indeed, the phrase Union of Islam is, he thinks, 
tafitologous, as the word Islam of itself implies union. Whatever 
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may be the truth of this as ia theory, it is confirmed neither by 
ancient nor by modern practice. Some writers, in general favour- 
able to Islam, speak of dissension and civil war as unavoidable in 
Moslem communities; and doubtless this has led to that loss of 
political power which gave rise to the Pan-Islamici movement. 

The work called Qaum Jadid C* The New Nation *') , by Ubaid- 
alla Efendi, formerly member for Aidin, and at one time editor 
of an anti-Arabian journal in Arabic, which appeared about the 
same time, perhaps in the main advocated the same ideas, only 
it was far more outspoken. It demanded that every Moslem 
should give half his wealth to the Ottoman treasury in order to 
enable it to muster forces capable of recovering its lost provinces; 
anyone who declined to make this sacrifice was to be considered 
an apostate. Its idea of Islam was somewhat loose — there was 
no occasion to study Arabic, as the Friday sermon might be de- 
livered in Turkish, and the Qur'an and other sacretl books might 
be translated. The Sacred Wat was a duty incumbent on all 
Moslems, and such of them as lived contentedly under non- 
Moslem rulers were apostates, for by pleasing unbelievers they 
offended God. All Moslems in Ottoman countries who failed 
to enlist under the banner of the party of Union and Progress 
were to be regarded as apostates; as such the Albanians were to 
be branded. To follow the ritual prescribed in the books of 
the orthodox jurists was unlawful, lot the new school had de- 
duced five principles from the Qur'an. These were; i, reason; 
2, the Moslem formula of faith; 3, good character; 4, the duty 
of fighting with person and wealth; 5, that of striving to furnish 
the requisites of war by uniting under the banner of the jC^aliph. 

Tittle could in fact be hoped from attempts to rouse men to 
make great sacrifices in the cause of Islam when all which consti- 
tutes Islam to the ordinary believer is abandoned; and Mr. Wy- 
man Bury, in his acute analysis of the causes which militate 
against Pan-Islaraism, gives the first place to the, contempt shown 
by the Turks for the ordinances which Islam holds sacred. ** Even 
before the war,*’ hesiiys, Yemen Arabs talked of Turks and Mos- 
lems, a distinctly damning discrimination,” The Turkish procliv- 
ity towards European drtissand civilization, which he regards as 
another source of weakness, is scarcely to be distinguished from 
this, though the antithesis between civilization and its absence 
is to be found in other Moslem countries; and the Pan-Islamic 
encouragement of education as Europeans understand it, while 
in appearance rendering the movement formidable, has also 
rendered it suspect to large multitudes who would gladly emulate 
the ancient Islamic heroes. For the Islamic cult, which is thus so 
altered as to be unrccogifizable, the Pan-Turanians endeavour to 
substitute a national ideal with a set of heroes, largely pagan, 
who are to displace the Prophet’s family and the Four Pious 
Caliphs as objects of general reverence. This disrespect is nat- 
urally resented by Arab and other non-Turkish Moslems. 

The forpicr of tfip works described is far more characteristic 
than the latter of the general tone of Pan-Islamic journalism. It 
is full of accusations against the European Powers in control of 
Islamic territories, charging them with oppressing the Moslems, 
dei»riviug them of elementary human rights, sowing dissension 
among them, and the like; yet rarely able to bring evidence jus- 
tifying these charges, and compelled to ignore the fact that the 
Moslem^ prosper far more in countries protected by Europeans 
than where they are left to themselves. Its great hero is the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim L, whose chief title to fame is that he 
fought against and overthrew another Islamic sultanate, that of 
Eigyptrnnd forcibly incorporated various Islamic countries in the 
Ottoman Empire. In pLices it is asserted that the unity of Isr 
lam is an undeniable fact wherewith Europe is confronted; in 
others, that the troubles of Islam are all due to its divisions. 
Hence the vagueness of both aim and method which character- 
ized the earlier Pan-Islamism is conspicuous in this statement; 
and many a prophecy is uttered With regard to the future of 
Eufppcan stales which the years following its publication have 
falsified. To the latter work the term Pan-Islamism can scarcdly 
be applied. Its programme is indeed clear onpugh—a general 
revolt of all Moslems against their European rukrs in order tp 
swell the armies of the Ottomans, the Ottomans meanwhile 


practically abandoning Islam. The sumrningmp of the aitpation 
in Arabia by Mr. Wyman Bury in 1014 would hold good of many 
other Islamic lands: ” The Arab still acknowledges the Sultan 
as Caliph, but repudiates the Ottoman Government and all its 
works.” Some Moslems of Java threatened to abandon the 
khuibah to the Sultan if the ideas of the Turkish extremists 
materialised. And indeed Pan-Islamism at this stage contained 
no practical formula which any but Turks would adopt. 

4 » Fm-Islamism during the World War {igj4-xgi8). — Shortly 
after the Turkish Empire entered the war on the side of the 
German alliance the Grand Mufti declared a jihad^ summoning 
all Moslems to arms in defence of their faith. General Liman 
von Sanders asserts that this call was absolutely without response; 
the reason, he holds, being that the pretext was obviously false, 
inasmuch as Turkey was itself in alliance with non -Moslem 
Powers and, indeed, fighting for their benefit and under their 
command. He quotes an Italian minister for the statement that 
the call was absolutely neglected by the Moslems of Tripoli. 
Further, the French Government issued a counterblast in a 
collection of expressions of loyalty from Moslem authorities of 
the French African Empire (Collection de la Revne du Monde 
Musulman^ 1015, called Le Salut au Drapeau^ in the Eng- 
lish edition Hofpour to the Rlag)^ wherein all Moslems are called 
upon to fight for France. The call seems to have been issued 
half-heartedly, even within the Ottoman dominions. Wben the 
official at the Mosque of Damascus had to proclaim the Sacred 
War from its pulpit, seeing a group of German officers among the 
congregation he said; ” I am ordered to proclaim jihad, k jihad 
is, as you know, a Holy War to protect our Holy Places against 
infidels. This being so, what are those infidel pigs doing in our 
mosque ? ” This story is told by Mr. Wyman Bury (Pan-lslatn^ 
1919, p. 81), who adds: ” Those who forged the blade of this 
counterfeit jihad could not temper it in the flame of religious 
fervour, and it shattered against the shield of religious tolerance 
and good faith.” 

Doubtless the most serious blow which the unity of Islam re- 
ceived during the war was the entry into it of the Sherif of Mecca 
on the British side in 1916, The Sherif in his proclamations 
(published in his organ, the QMaj and reprinted in the Manar^ 
vol. xix.) made it clear that his quarrel was not with tlie Ottoman 
Empire, but only with the Party of Union and Progress, who had 
reproduced the worst atrocities of the U mayyads by firing at the 
House of God and slaughtering worshippers. As, however, this 
party represented the Ottoman Government, this act produced 
a definite division in Islam which is unlikely ever to be repaired. 
Uncertain as the sense to be attached to the title Caliph has or- 
dinarily been, the idea has on the whole prevailed that he should 
have control of the sanctuaries and tfie access to them; there 
seems no means of devising a formula which should combine a 
Turkish Caliphate with an independent Hejaz. On the other 
hand, the removal of Turkish rulp from Arabia, to which the 
events which followed the secession of the Hejaz led, has done, 
little or nothing to realize the dream of Jalal Nuri of an empire 
embracing all the speakers of Arabic. The establishment of the 
Hejaz kingdom probably on the whole accentuated the sectarian 
differences which were already rife in the peninsula, A mission 
was indeed sent by the Emperor of Morocco to the Sherif of 
Mecca to congratulate him on his assertion of independence; but 
the legal authority who acconipahicd it gave it as his opinion 
that where Islamic countries were at a great distance from each 
other there was no objection to their being subject to different 
Jmams; Morocco had at no time recognized the Eastern Cali- 
phate, in whosesoever possession it happened to be; the indepen- 
dence of the Slherif therefore in no way affected the Moroccan 
Caliphate. Moreover,, the history of Islam attested the frequent 
coexistence of numerous, Caliphs du ^onde Musulmani 

xxxiv., I9I7“8, p. 14b). The rfse of this ne^y power in the sanc- 
tuaries was not therefore to furnish a new principle of unity ^ for 
it only helped to get rid of that round which the, old f an- 
Jslamic ideas hacl been grouped. . 

in Ueu pf this there is some Pan -Arabian agitation; such at 
least is the purpose of a vh^ent diafrijbe reprinted in the Manor 
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for August toto from an Arabic newspaper appearing In Brazil 
cQ}^tA Surfyyah New Syria '*), for the preceding 

Mky, wherciti the author urges the Arabs to unite and emulate 
the exploits of the early heroes of Islam. Apparently he contem- 
plites an Arab federation, to be governed by an assembly which 
is to meet at one of ** the great Arabian cities,'' with home rule 
for the separate states. This orator names the Turks with the 
English and the French among the oppressors of the Arabs, 
whence his proposed confederation is evidently not intended to 
include any who are not Arabs by race or adoption; and indeed 
he traces the servitude of the Arabs to the practice of the Abbasid 
Caliphs, who relied on Persian and Turkish retainers in lieu 
of depending on Arab forces exclusively. In addition to tliis he 
traces their downfall to the personal ambition of the Arabs, each 
one of whom aspires to be chief. Probably this is in the main in- 
tended as anti-French propaganda; but it would seem that quite 
early in the war some persons had aimed at establishing a union 
between the various states in Arabia itself, to be extended into 
the neighbouring countries with a view to resist the enforced 
Turkification with which they wete threatened. It failed to 
materialize because the Shcrif of Mecca had reasons for refusing 
to Join it, and the course of the war by no means tended to allay 
divisions between the states of Arabia; indeed, iii July 1918 the 
King of the Hejaz issued a proclamation declaring the Wahabis 
infidels and urging his subjects to resist them with force. This 1 
conflict “ wounded the heart of every Arab who desired the unity 
of his race and every Moslem who disliked discord between his 
co-religionists.*' 

The attempts that have been made during these years in other 
Islamic countries to propagate the idea of a Moslem union seem 
to ^ve been ordinarily similar to those which preceded the Otto- 
maU Constitution. They consist largely in the encouragement of 
education, and the founding of societies and journals whose pur- 
pose is to keep the Moslems together, and to maintain some sort 
of relations with their co-religionists in other parts of the 
world. Certain countries, indeed, appear to have been outside 
the reach of such efforts; and there are some wherein if attempted 
they have been unsuccessful. The general result of the war 
would seem to be to show that the Pan-Islamic idea was doomed 
to disappointment from the first. The European Powers against 
whom it was directed — England, France, Russia and afterwards 
Italy — received during the course of it great proofs of loyalty 
and attachment from their Moslem subjects; and even if we 
do not take every protestation at its face value, it seems clear 
that there was little sense of unity with the Turks on the ground 
of common religion on the part of these populations, in which, 
on the contrary, the sense of patriotism to the empires within 
which they are incorporated had been developed. The proc- 
lamation of a jihad with no response shows that the time for 
the employment of that instrument has passed, if indeed it 
was ever effective; the insertion of the Ottoman Sultan's name 
in the khutbah of so many peoples, to whom he was unknown, 
no more made him their real ruler in this century than that of 
an Abbasid in the loth or 15th century secured for the Caliph 
any real power. Possibly the call attracted attention to the 
nature of and qualifications for the Caliphate, a subject which 
the Ottomans were imprudent in bringing to the forefront. 

This is not, indeed, the view of some Moslems in India, who 
have established an All-lttdia Caliphate Committee, with a 
series of publications on the Question of the Caliphc^k, The first 
of this series contains the presidential address of Maulana Abul- 
Kalam," purporting to have been delivered at the provincial 
Caliphaie Conference held in Calcutta Feb. 28 and 29, 1920. 
This treatise presents the most bellicose aspect of Pan-Islamism, 
and differs little from the Qaum Jadid described above. The/ ihad^ \ 
according to it, is the primary duty of the Moslem; if the Turks j 
are apt to be lax in, their ritual, it must be remembered that for | 
centuries they alone maintamed the j/Acd, at a time when the | 
Indian Moslems were enjoying peace and security. An endeav- 
our ijs made to show that ever since the time of Sultap Selim 1 . 
the Caliphate of the Ottoman Sultan has been gpneraUy recog- 
nized* it IB argued that tbete con he only ope Caliph, and that 
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it is the duty of every Moslem to be his obedient subject; and 
in particular to aid him in repelling invasions by unbelievers of 
Islamic territory and expelling them where they are already in 
possession; Islamic territory would appear to include the whole 
inhabited world. At the least the author claims that Arabia, 
Palestine and Iraq are the property of the Ottoman Sultan, 
which must be restored to him if the sentiments of the Moslems 
are not to be wounded. The Indian Caliphate Delegation sent 
to London went so far as to demand the cession of all the Euro- 
pean lands which the Ottomans had ever occupied. 

Ideas of this sort — not always carried to these lengths — are 
expressed by various authors and journalists in India, few of 
whose names arc known in Europe. The best known of those 
who are claimed as advocates of them is probably the poet and 
philosopher Mohammed Iqbal, M.A., Ph.D. See this writer's 
Secrets of the Self, transl. R. A. Nicholson, London, 1920. 

5. After the War, To what extent we can speak of Pan-Islam- 
ism since the Armistice is not clear. On the one hand it is evident 
that the occupation of Constantinople by foreign forces and 
the reduction of the Ottoman Empire to a comparatively small 
area have produced a feeling of depression among the Islattiic 
peoples, who can no longer look with confidence to a great Islamic 
Power as the natural leader in some scheme for the recovery 
of hegemony in Asia and Africa; on the other hand, the fetid 
between Sunnah and Shi’ah shows no signs of healing, and 
though an Arabian Caliphate may not yet have been formally 
proclaimed, the severance of the Arabs from the Turks appears 
to have been definitely concluded. Even within the Ottoman 
system there is at this moment a schism, since the authority in 
power at Angora acts independently of the Caliph of Constanti- 
nople, and appears to rely on Turanian support, so far as it ob- 
tains any from Islamic peoples; while its endeavour to obtain 
support from Bolshevism is calculated to wound the sentiment 
of orthodox Islam, which is far removed from the principles of 
that system. Further, it would appear that the tendency of 
recent events has been to emphasize nationalism, and create a 
desire in the various Arabic-speaking countries for complete 
independence rather than for absorption in an Islamic empire, 
even on the condition of decentralization, which was the catch- 
word of the old Pan-Islamisra. A I'an-lslamic tendency may per- 
haps be found in the Indian Caliphate agitation, but, even if it 
be taken at its face value, it is clear that it is making demands 
for the Ottoman Caliph which his former subjects do not back, 
and many who have made sacrifices for this idea have found no 
encouragement from Islamic rulers who at one time were sup- 
posed to recognize this title. 

Conjectures arc indeed at times put forward concerning the 
existence of agencies organizing sinaultaneous outbreaks in 
different Islamic countries against their European protectors; 
such may certainly exist, but the rcsidts hitherto achieved indi- 
cate little in the way of cooperation or clearness of aim; and in- 
deed * Abdul Hamid II., who gave some encouragement to the 
Pan-Islamic idea, which was that Turkey should lead z. jihad 
against the Euro{)can possessors of Islamic countries, does not 
appear himself to have entertained such a project, though he 
thought the fear of it might help him in checking European in- 
terference with his internal government. The governments which 
have followed have probably hoped for greater results, but have 
obtained very much less, being unable either to maintain the 
independence of Moslem, states outside their empire or to pre- 
serve the integrity of that empire itself. It would seem then that 
Pan-Islamism, should it again acquire importance, must seek 
some other point d\ippui than the Ottoman Empire; but only the 
future can tell whether such a point d'appui will be found. 

Authorities. — Hevue du Monde Musulman (1911-1919); o/- 
Manar (Cairene monthly) (1328-1338 a.u,); G. W^man Bury, 
Arabia Jnfelix (London, lOisJ Pan-Islam (1919); R. Pinon, 
V Europe et la Jeune Turqute (Paris, 1911). (D. S. M.*) 

PAN-^TURANIANISM. — Only a few years before tho outbreak 
of the World War in 1914, a new political movement came into 
prominence in Constantinople. The awakening of a Turkish 
n^ional consciousnezs began to aim at the purification of the 




Turkish language by the expulsion of all foreign elements, 
especially Persian and Arabic, and the establishment of a civiliza- 
tion based entirely on old Turkish traditions. In this movement 
Ziya Bey, Shinassi Bey, and Namik Kemal Bey were particularly 
active. The researches of the Academy of Turkish Science; 
established after the Young Turk revolution, dealing with the 
original home and the pre-Mahommedan history of the Turks, 
were then artificially utilized greatly to widen the scope of the 
Turkish national movem'ent. The goal was now the formation of 
a powerful and independent union of all the peoples of the world 
kindred to the Osmanli Turks and alleged to embrace a popula- 
tion of 5o,ocx5,ooo (about double the actual number of those 
speaking Turkish dialects). For the national designation “ Turk*' 
Was now to be substituted the more comprehensive Turanian,’* 
and the Mahommedan crescent was to be abandoned for the pre- 
Mahommedan Turkish wolf as a racial emblem. Turkish writers 
began to speak of their ideal fatherland, their Turania, the 
cradle of their nation, and the home of their race. The poet 
Ziya G 5 k Alp, called by a countryman ** the great Apostle of 
Turanianism,” celebrates Attila, Jenghiz and Oghuz Khan as 
heroic figures that stand for the proud fame of his race, and 
describes the fatherland of the Turks not as Turkey or Turk- 
estan, but as the “broad eternal land of Turania,” This wider 
movement involves a policy of Irredentism which aspires not 
only to stimulate by moral and intellectual propaganda a feeling of 
racial unity among the kindred peoples, but under favourable cir- 
cumstances to free those peoples from foreign rule. Curiously 
enough, the circumstances since the conclusion of the war ^eem 
to be mpft favourable to the realization of this ideal than they 
were outbreak. It is an ideal that is not likely to disap- 

p<^i|rl^pt^ulfilment is the only remaining prospect for Turkey 
oiyKSIhsioh as compensation for the great territorial losses that 
sustalne 

It hw-|» 4 >comes necessary to inquire what possibilities this 
somewhat #gue term Pan-Turanianism implies. The earliest 
form of the name “ Turanian ” occurs perhaps about 800 b.c. in 


the Avesia, the sacred book of Zoroastrianism, as Tura, to desig- 
nate a country which was contiguous to Iran (Persia) and the 
inhabitants of which were in constant conflict with the Iranians. 
It is met with again about a.d. 1000 in the Shahname or Book of 
Kings, of the Persian poet Firdusi as Turan, the country beyond 
the Oxus (now the Amu Darya). Persian sources show that the 
ancient Turan (Turania) corresponded roughly to the Russian 
Turkestan of to-day. In the second half of the 19th century 
“ Turanian ” came to be used as a loose designation of Asiatic 
languages that were neither Aryan nor Semitic, and to be simi- 
larly applied in a racial sense to the nomadic peoples speaking 
those languages, as opposed to the agricultural Aryans. The 
terra has more recently become synonymous with “ Altaic ” or 
“Ural-Altaic.” “Turanian” is here treated in this definite sense. 

Having spread in prehistoric times from the Altai mountains 
in the centre of Asia, this ethnic family at the present day occu- 
pies a broad belt of territory extending from Thrace across Asia 
to the sea of Japan and reaching from about 35® N. lat. tothe 
coast of the Arctic Ocean. It consists of five main branches, the 
Samoyeds, the Finno-Ugrians and the Tunguses constituting the 
northern, and the Mongols and the Turks the southern division. 
The countries inhabited by the Turanians are Siberia, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Chinese and Russian Turkestan, Asia Minor, parts of 
Persia and Afghanistan, the Caucasus, the Crimea, the Volga 
and Pechora regions of eastern Russia, Lapland, Finland, Hun- 
gary, and portions of the Balkans. 

Down to the outbreak of the World War all the Turanian 
peoples were subject to foreign (Russian, Chinese, Persian, 
Afghan) domination except the Magyars and the Osmanli Turks. 
Only those sections of the Turanians that have come into close 
contact with the Aryans of Europe have succeeded in rising from 
their primitive state to a comparatively advanced degree of civil- 
ization: the Finns, the Magyars and the Osmanli Turks. 

The Turanians in Europe number in round figures 22,000,000: 
16,000,000 Magyars; 6,000,600 Samoyeds and Finns; and 6,000,- 
000 Turks. In Aria there are 26,000,000: ti$,ooo Finns, Samo- 
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yeds, and Tunguses, all in Silxftria; 6,6do,ooo Manchus, Mongols 
and Turks, all mitil recently under Chinese rule; 8,200,000 Turks 
in Asiatic Russia; 3,500,000 in Persia and Afghanistan; and 
8,000,000 Qsmanli Turks in Asia Minor. The Turks in Russia 
are usually called Tatars, and those elsewhere outside the Turk- 
ish Empire, Turco-Tatars. Their language is the roost charac- 
teristic feature of the Turanians, As contrasted with tl)ie highly 
indexional Indo-European and Semitic linguistic families on the 
one hand, and the monosyllabic Chinese on the other, the Tura- 
nian languages are typical examples of the agglutinative form of 
speech. Here unchangeable roots are combined with suffixes by 
means of what is called progressive vowel harmony, in such a way 
that the vowels of the endings are assimilated to that of the root. 
Thus the infinitive element mak^ which appears in Osmanli Turk- 
ish yaz-mak, to write/* becomes tnek in sev-mek^ ** to love.** 

The Mongolians best represent the Turanian physical type. 
They have broad faces, small, slanting eyes, high cheek-bones, 
broad, flat noses, thick lips and low foreheads: their complexion 
is yellowish brown, their hair straight, and their beards scanty. 
The various branches of the Turanians have intermingled to a 
considerable extent, but it was only on their western con- 
fines that they mixed much with aliens, expccially Slavs. Thus 
many Finnish tribes have been absorbed by the surrounding 
Russians: the Magyars and the Osmanli Turks, though they have 
retained their Turanian speech, have lost most of their physical 
Turanian characteristics; while the Volga Bulgars have no trace 
of their original Turanian language and physique left, their name 
alone having survived among the Bulgarians of to-day. 

The primitive religion of the Turanians is called Shamanism 
because its distinctive feature is the agency of the Shaman, a 
wizard priest, whose services are required to influence the super- 
natural powers. Witchcraft predominates in this religion, it be- 
ing the function of the Shaman to master all that in nature is 
hostile to man, to curb the elements, to conjure spirits, to pro- 
duce health or disease, fortune or misfortune. The Shamanist 
operates mainly against demons, but he also believes in higher 
gods, whom he calls to his aid by means of prayer and sacrifice. 
Ancestor worship is, moreover, a characteristic feature of Sha- 
manism. An important instrument in the rites of the Shaman is 
the drum, by means of which he can summon spirits, and compel 
them to give active assistance. Shamanism is still found in all 
the Asiatic branches of the Turanian family. But it is only gen- 
eral among the Tunguscs, all the tribes of whom (except the Man- 
chus) are devoted to their old faith. The Samoyeds, too, are 
still largely Shamanists. Among the Mongols, the Buryats on 
Lake Baikal are the only tribe in which Shamanism prevails. 
Among the Turks, the old religion survives only in the tribes 
that remained behind in the Altai range. From the rest of the 
Turkish peoples it has been extirpated by Islam, though single 
tribes of Turkish nomads show clear traces of their original beliefs: 
On the other hand, the Magyars and the Finns adopted Christi- 
anity many centuries ago. 

The very primitive stage of civilization which the Turanians 
had attained when they first appear in history, has remained on 
much the same level, with the few exceptions caused by Euro- 
pean contact, down to the present day. As the cultivable soil of 
the ancient world had already been occupied by the Chinese, the 
Aryans and the Semites, the Turanians, when driven by the ex- 
pansion of population to migrate from their ancient homes in the 
Altai mountains, were compelled to wander in barren steppes in 
order to maintain themselves. Their civilization thus acquired 
the stamp of nomadism, in which the isolation of small communi- 
ties caused by their mode of life prevented the patriarchal system 
of government from advancing to any higher stage of political 
organization. The struggle for existence naturally brought them 
constantly into predatory conflict with their settled and more 
prosperous neighbours, while boundary disputes tended to per- 
petual internal strife. The unsettled habits thus produced have, 
since the adoption of Islam by the Turkish branch, made that 
branch for many centuries the main cause of unrest in the history 
of the world, because the directing force of fanaticism has been 
added to their unorganized restlessness. 
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The above account of the various branches of the Turanians 
will supply the material on the basis of which the prospects of 
Pan-Turanianism may be judged. The movement in its wider 
aspect having in the years preceding the war been the product 
of the German-educated Intelligentsia of Constantinople, was, 
after Turkey joined the Central Powers, much used in support of 
the alliance between Turkey and Hungary on the strength of 
racial kinship, and as a lure for the Tatars of the Russian Empire. 
In the summer of 1918, Halil Pasha, an uncle of Enver Pasha, 
had an interview, reported in a Berlin journal in 1920, with a Ger- 
man commanding officer in Anatolia, to whom he expounded the 
aims of the Pan-Turanian movement. Placing the national policy 
in the foreground, he said it was necessary to unite all Turk- 
ish-speaking peoples. The beginning must be made with the 
conquest of Turkestan, the cradle of the Turkish Empire. The 
next step would be to establish a connexion with the Siberian 
Yakuts, the farthest outpost of the Turkish Turanians in the 
north-east of Asia. After that, the Tatars of the Caucasus were 
to be included. This nationally exclusive Turkish Empire must, 
he continued, as a Mahommedan supreme power, have a great 
attraction for the Turks of Afghanistan and Persia. The incor- 
poration of Azerbaijan, the richest Persian province, might thus 
be hoped for in the near future. When, on the conclusion of the 
war, Constantinople had been occupied by the Entente Powers, 
Halil Pasha was thrown into prison there by them, but, manag- 
ing to escape, he continued his activities in favour of a Pan-Turk- 
ish Empire. Enver Pasha had previously been emphasizing the 
Pan-Islamic policy and been using Arabs as Turcophil propa- 
gandists in the Caucasus. The general plan of this double pro- 
cedure was by fusing the religious movement of Pan-Islamism 
with the racial movement of Pan-Turanianism to establish a 
great Turkish Empire, with Constantinople as the centre of both. 

Pan-Turanianism, from the point of view of practical politi- 
cians, does not go beyond the ideal of a Turkish Empire compris- 
ing all the divisions of the Turkish race, the numbers of which 
do not really exceed about 26,000,000. As the Ottoman Empire 
contains no more than 10,000,000 Turks within its present limits, 
the Irredentism of the Pan-Turanian movement embraces a pop- 
ulation of 16,000,000. Before the war, 12,000,000 of these were 
under Russian and 4,000,000 under Chinese, Persian and Afghan 
rule. At that period Russia could scarcely be regarded as a very 
promising field for Pan-Turanian propaganda; for generally 
speaking the Russian Mahommedans had been loyal, conserva- 
tive, and somcwliat narrow in their political outlook. Had Rus- 
sia emerged intact from the conflict, her Turkish territory could 
have been wrested from her only at the price of another war, which 
the Ottoman Empire would hardly have been willing to face. 
But the whole situation has been transformed by the Russian 
Revolution and the consequent break-up of Russia. The Irreden- 
tist ambitions of Pan-Turanianism have now been brought ap- 
preciably nearer the possibility of realization. A warmer sympa- 
thy has been developed among the Russian Mahommedans with 
the Mahommedans abroad. Russian Turkestan and the two 
Khanates of Khiva and Bukhara have asserted their indepen- 
dence; the Tatars of the Caucasus have become republics. These 
new conditions might render the voluntary incorporation of all 
these outside Turkish populations in the Ottoman Empire not 
unlikely. For the important unifying elements of general identity 
of language, religion, and civilization, besides contiguity of terri- 
tory, are all present. The speech of the Turkish branch of the 
Turanians has changed so comparatively little that all the divi- 
sions may be said to speak one single language, Turkish, differing 
only to the extent of dialects. Islam is the religion of all the diyi- 
siohs of the Turkish branch, which, though it only adopted this 
religion, has been its main protagonist. The Turkish-speaking 
peoples, again, have a common civilization which, based on their 
primitive nomadism, has as its superstructure the ethics and the 
culture of the Koran! Finally, with the exception of the Yakuts 
in the north-east of Siberia, the Turkish peoples are practically 
in continuous geographical contact from Thrace eastward to the 
frontier of Mongolia and northward into south-eastern Russia. 
The connexion of eastern Asia Minor, by way of the Caucasus 
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wUh Ger^tral whick was iclo»ed by Tsarist RusMa, is abw 
open for the union of the Turks^ This soad to the East is of great 
importance lx>th on polUkai and economic grounds. 

If the spirit of independenpc among the Turks of Central Asia, 
the Caucasus, and Azerbalih^n could be overcome by the unify- 
ing power of common Janguagei race, religion, and culture, Tur* 
key might become a formidable political power based on the com- 
bined moral force of the Caliphate and of Turkish nationalism* 

Pan-Turanianism,, however, if pushed to extremes, is an arti^ 
fipal and a retrograde movement, and would then come into 
irreconcilable conflict with Pan-Islamism. Thus the attempt to 
carry out the proi>osal of some of the Turks of Constantinople to 
renounce the reUgion of Mahomet, or even to substitute Turk- 
ish for thoi sacred language of the Koran, would incense the 
fanatical Moslem. Again, the Turkish peoples outside the ^Otto- 
man Empire do not form coherent populations, containing as 
they do large nomadic elements. On the other hand, the Otto- 
man Turks, indolent by nature, have never displayed any ability 
or energy in state-building. It is therefore not likely that they 
will dovdop enough statecraft and driving-power to succeed in 
welding together the different Turkish peoples into a single strong 
united empire containing perhaps 25^000,000 of the Turkish 
race. The extension of Pan-Turanianism so as to include other 
branches of the Turanians can only be pronounced to be a purely 
visionary idea. The only coiinectmg link between them and the 
Turks at the present day is the descent of their various languages 
from a single parent speech that existed in remote antiquity: but 
Lapp and Manchu are to-day farther apart than English and 
Sanskrit. The other four branches now (kffer from the Turks in 
religion and civilization, besides being separated from them by 
great and often immense distances. "I'he Samoyeds are nominally 
Christians, but really Shamanista. The ''lungtises, who inhabit 
a vast tract of north-eastern Asia as Shamanists and reindeer 
nomads, arc slowly dying-out in Siberia while their most prom- 
inent tribe, the Manchus, are being entirely absorbed by Chi- 
nese civilization. The Mongols, who are the eastern neighbours 
of Turkish tribes, and were many centuries ago politically asso- 
cialxid with the Turks as warlike invaders of the West, are nomads 
and for the most part adherents of Buddhism, which has trans- 
formed them into a peaceful and unenterprising people that at 
the present day has hardly anything in common with the Turks. 
The Finno-Ugrian branch, for the most part separated by long 
distances from the Turks, have with very slight exceptions been 
thoroughly Europeanized and Christianized for many centuries. 
The Magyars, conquered by the Turks in the i6th and 17th cen- 
turies, fought on the side of the Turks during the World War 
owing to the pressure of the German alliance; but there seems to 
be no permanent prospect of political association between these 
two radtdJy and linguistically related races. It thus seems clear 
that at least 20,000,000 Turanians will never have the slightest 
inherent tendency to be drawn into union with the Islamic 
religion and civilization of the Turkish Empire. 

Authorities. — Sarron, La Jeune 'rarguie rt la Ret*0luHon (1912); 
Tekin Alp, The Turkish and Pan-TurkUh Ideal (1916); La TurquU 
el la Guerre (1916); “ Islam and the War," Quarterly Review (April 
1918); MiicdoueU, Turanians and Paft-Turanianism (1918); Eura- 
sian Routes (1920); Berliner Tageblatt (Jan. 24 and 28 1920). 

(A. A. M.) 

PARAGUAY {see 20.756). — The pop. of Paraguay in 1920 was 
supposed to be about 806,060, At least 60% of the inhabitants 
were illiterate, though President Franco during 1916-9 made aii 
attempt toward educational progress. The school registration 
lor 1916 was 80,14a. 

Of the imports of Paraguay 81%, and of the exports 40%, pa^ 
through the Asunckn custom-house. The total foreign trade of 
Paraguay varied little between 191)7 and 1918 though the proivirtion 
of imports to exports differed, as will be stsen from the following 
table, showing the official customs values In Paraguayan gold pesos, 
equal to 4s, or $0.96 each 



Imports 

Exports 

■ total ' 

1907 ' 

19^7 

1913 

.7,512,562 

5,998,581 

5,236, no 
6,494,802 
, 7.17,1 ,319 

10,748,612 

”■593.383 


The United Kingdom had first plane m usiporte untili 1908^ when 
Gertnany passed her, supplying 29®^ of the total ^ports as ofsdqft 
Great Britain’s 21 per cent. A close competition followed. In 
1913 the United Kingdom supplied 28>6’% of Pafagiiay*s imports 
as compared with 27*6 ®/o from Germany, but in 1914 the situation 
was reversetl, Germany supplying 37% to the United Kingdom's 
227 per cent. In t9;5 aria 19*6 the proportion of imports frqm 
the United Kingdom ro^ % And 38‘5% respectively. There 
was in 1921 only one strictly Britiih mercantile house, ind only one 
American, as compared with five Ck^rman houses. 

History . — ^^Manuel Gondrk became President on Jan. 18 igxi 
but was overthrown by a revolution headed by Col. Albino Jara 
in July of that year. Jara was succeeded in turn by Liberate 
Rojos, who Wa4 overthrown Jan* 14 1912 by another alteration 
of the legal order,'' as a consequence of which Pedro Pepa was 
placed in the presidential chair Feb. 29. Considerable bloodshed 
accompanied these changes, which cost the country at least £406,- 
000. On March 25 Emtliano Gonzalez NavOro became Presi- 
dent, retaining office until Aug. xs, when Eduardo Scherer suc- 
ceeded him. Scherer actually completed his term of office, the 
first time this had occurred in Paraguay since 1870. His firmness 
prevented several outbreaks and disturbances, especially one at 
the beginning of 1915, which might have been most serious under 
a weaker executive. Scherer's successor was fortunately another 
able man, Manuel Franco, who retained his position from Aug, 
15 1916 until his death on June 3 1919. Franco not merely 
forestalled revolutions, but brought Paraguayan finance to the 
best condition it had reached for years. During his administra- 
tion the meat-packing industry became fully established in 
Paraguay. This was the greatest step forward that had occurred 
since 1870. By encouraging an industry which more than almost 
any other improves the lot of the individual farmer in a rather 
isolated agricultural country, the three United States packing- 
houses that established themselves in Paraguay during Presi- 
dent Franco's administration were of great service. They caused 
a thorough survey of Paraguay's cattle-raising possibilities to be 
made and also studied the different grasses and areas of pasturage 
and their suitability for different breeds of cattle. In 1918 37% 
of the total exports of Paraguay consisted of the products of 
stock-raising and meat-packiUg as against 32-4% for the prod- 
ucts of the forest industries (lumber, quebracho, etc.) and 30-2% 
for agricultural products. 

Jos6 P. Montero filled the remainder of Franco’s presi- 
dential term, from June 3 1919 to Aug. 15 1920, when Manuel 
Gondra again became President, having been elected while 
minister to the United States. The lessened demand from 
Europe and the United States for the chief exports of Paraguay 
at the dose of the World War caused a decided setback to Para- 
guay's prosperity. On Jan. i 1921 Paraguay was unable to 
meet the payments due on her foreign debts, and the largest 
banks in the country became seriously involved, further aggravat- 
ing the commercial crisis. An American financial adviser was 
assisting the Paraguayan Government in 1921. On Nov. 17 1913 
through rail communication was inaugurated between Asunddn 
and Buenos Aires. This has done much to lessen the isolation of 
the country, for under normal conditions the journey between 
the two cities is made in 50 hours. Paraguay renewed direct diplo- 
matic relations with the United States in 1913, sending a minis- 
ter to Washington for the first time in eight years, while the 
United States created a separate mission for Paraguay in the same 
year, accrediting a minister to Paraguay alone, instead of to 
Uruguay and Paraguay jointly as formerly. Great Britain in 
1921 still accredited one minister to both countries. The United 
States and Paraguay signed an extradition treaty on July 30 
1913, In Nov. 1921, Pres. Gondra was ejected from office as the 
result of a revolution. 

The Govenunent remained neutral during the World War, 
though Congress- adopted a resolution of sympathy with the 
Allies and of approval of the action of the United States in 4 ®- 
claring war oh Germany. The Governineht dismissed some of 
Its' (iehnan employees, and maintained a pro- Ally attitude. 

The best recent book on Paraguay is: L. Schurz, Paraguay^ 

a Commeri^al Hemdhook, published by the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, D.C., 1920. (C. L. C.J ^ 




PARAVANE-^MIlKER, SIR G. 


PAHAYANE, a naval device uided in the World War first for 
attacking sutet^rged submarines and sttbsequenlly for protect^ 
ing vessels against mines and for cutting up hostile minehelds. 
The name Of Atting^Comm; C. D. Burnby is especially asaodateki 
with its de^gn arid development. 

The explosive paravane in its final form consisted of a torpedo- 
shaped body carrying near its head a large steel plane which was 
set at a smdl angle to the centre-line of the body, and was in an 
approximately vertical position when the paravane was being 
towcd. The thrust of the water on the* plane carrfed the paravane 
away f tom the towing vessel, arid with two paravanes, one oii 
each Side, a spread of sweep of about 260 ft. was obtained, i.e. 
the two paravanes were that distance apart. Hdrisontal and 
vertical fins near the tail increased the stability, and in the tail 
was fitted a depth-keeping mechanism consisting of a horizontal 
bidder actuated by a hydrostatic valve which responded to any 
difference in the water-pressure caused by a change of depth. 
The paravane carried a heavy charge of high explosive which 
tould be detonated, by means of an electric current passing 
through the core of the towing- wire, in any one of three ways. If 
the paravane hit the liUll of a Siibrnarine, striking-geir Oh its nose 
operated a switch which closed the firing circuit. This impact 
method would not become operative should the towing-line be- 
corriC entangled in the external fittings of a submarine^ but in that 
case an extra load would be put on the line; apparatus was there- 
fore provided suCh that when the load on the line exceeded a pre- 
determined value a switch was tripped and the circuit dosed. 
Finally a hand^sWitch on the bridge of the towing vessel en- 
abled the charge to be detonated at will should the presence of 
a submarine be suspected. 

It Was soon seen that the explosive paravane could be adapted 
to protect vessels against moored mines. For this purpose the tow- 
ing-lines were attached, not at the stern as with the explosive 
paravanes, but at a point as far forward and as low down as possi- 
ble. Their outboard ends being kept about 100 ft. away from the 
central fore and aft line of the ship by the paravanes to which 
they were attached, they swept a wedg^-shaped track in a hori- 
zontal plane at the level of the keel or slightly below it, and 
fouled the mooring-wires of any anchored mines lying in or near 
the course of the vessel. When this happened the mooring-wire was 
4eflected along the towing-line until it reached the head of the 
paravane, where it was guided into the jaws of shears or scissors 
mada of special high-grade steel, by which it was severed. The 
mine then floated to the surface and was exploded by rifle-fire. 
It was found that with a pull of about 7 cwt. the shears would 
cut a X J in. mooring- wire. The normal length of the towing 4 mcs 
Was 56 yd.; three-strand wire ropes were used, each consisting of 
37 galvanized wires, 0-049 in. in diameter, with an ultimate 
breaking strength of between icto and X20 tons per sq. in. There 
were three types of protector paravanes: (i) The merchant- 
Vessel type, known as ** otters,** for ships with speeds below 16 
knots; (2) the fast-liner type; and (3) the battleship type. 

The mine-sweeping paravanes were tOwed from the stern of 
high-speed destroydrs. As the point of attachment had to be on 
deck, an arrangement called a depressor ” was used to bring 
the virtual point of tow down to the required depth at the stem. 
Wide paths could be swept at speeds of 26 to 30 knots. 

PARDO l^AEAN* EMIUA (X85X-192X), Spanish author (see 
2o.8ob)v died in May 1921. 

PARIS (ree 20.804).— The population of the French capital, 
— 2,847,^29 at the census of 191X,— was 2,906,472 at the census 
of 1921. In view of the rapid German advance on Paris after 
the outbreak of war in August X914, steps were quietly taken to 
evacuate as many as possible of the civilian population; and on 
the ni^t of Sept. 2 the President and ministers left the city 
for Bordeaux, where the Government was temporarily trans- 
ferred. But the victory of the Marne removed the peril from 
Paris, arid in December the Government returned there. 

Paris during the World War was bombarded by aeroplane, 
Zeppelin, and artillery; 746 bombs were dropped from the air, 
killing 266 persons arid wounding 603; German long-range ar- 
tillery fired 303 shells into Paris, felling 256 persons and wound- 


ing 620. The first air raid was made on Aug. 30 X914, by 
aeroplane and in daylight. The first Zeppelin raid took place 
by night on March 21 1915. The worst air raid was made on the 
night of Jan. 50-31 1918, when 91 bombs fell upon the city itself 
and 178 on the suburbs. The long-range bombardment began 
on March 23 1918, and continued until Aug. 9, with many in- 
tervals of calm, there being only 44 days upon which the Berthas 
were active. The existence of sUch long-range artillery being 
unknown when the first shells fell at an early hour of the morn- 
ing, it was imagined that German aircraft, hidden high behind 
the clouds, miist be engaged. All work in the dty was at a 
standstill until noon, when the regularity with which the 
projectiles exploded at intervals of about 20 minutes, and an 
examination of some of their fragments, showed that a new 
engine of war was at work. The first two days of bombardment 
were the heaviest from the point of view of the number of shells 
fired, but from the number of casualties caused, March 29, 
when only one shell fell in Paris, was the most costly. That one 
shell fell during Good Friday service on the church of St. 
Gervais, bringing down with it a large portion of the roof; 88 
people were killed and 68 wounded. 

The air defences of I^aris were not properly organized until 
March 1918. In fact organization had not been necessary, as 
German air services concentrated all their bombing raids upon 
England during the years 1916-8. The results obtained by the 
Paris system of air defences were as follows: on 13 different occa- 
sions, on which 107 aeroplanes all-told were employed, no single 
raider was able to reach Paris; of the 483 planes sent by the 
enemy to Paris in 1918, only 37 reached the city, and 15 were 
brought down; and only 11,680 kgm. of bombs were thrown 
upon the city. 

The war being over, the work of demolishing the fortifications 
encircling the dty was begun in 1919, in accordance with a 
grandiose scheme which would give Paris another ring of 
fe)ulevards nearly 30 m. in length. It was intended that some 
of the ground thus made available should be used for building 
purposes, in the hope of solving the acute housing problem. 
It was proposed to keep much of it as garden, and to build 
numbers of well-equipped playing-grounds, and air stations 
round the city. One portion of the available space, S. of the 
dty, was to be set apart for “ University City,** where accom- 
modation would be provided for students of all nationalities; 
to include recreation and sports grounds, swimming-baths, etc. 
The site chosen is near the Parc Montsouris. 

PARKER, ALTON BROOKS (1852- ), American lawyer, 

was bom at Cortland, N.Y., May 14 1852. He studied at the 
local academy and normal school, taught for a short time, read 
law in an office, and in 1873 graduated from the Albany Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar and began to practise law 
at Kingston, N.Y. In 1877 he was elected surrogate of Ulster 
CO., and was reflected in 1883. He resigned in 1885 on being 
appointed by the governor justice of the 'U.Y, Supreme Coiirt 
to fill a vacancy, and the following year was regularly elected. 
He was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 
1884 and in 1885 declined President Clcveland*s offer of the first 
assistant postmaster-generalship. He was appointed a member 
of the second division of the N.Y. Court of Appeals in 1889 
and a member of the general term in 1893. In 1898 he was 
elected chief justice of the N.Y. Court of Appeals. In 
1904 he resigned on being nominated by the Democrats for 
president, but he was defeated by Theodore Roosevelt, the 
electoral vote being 336 for Roosevelt to 140 for Parker, the 
popular vote 7,623,486 for Roosevelt to 5,077,971 for Parker. 
He then resumed the practice of law in New York City. He was 
a delcgate-at-large from New York to the National Democratic 
Convention in 1912. In 1913 he was counsel for the managers 
of the trial leading to the impeachment of Governor Sulzer of 
New York. 

PARKER, SIR GILBERT, Bart. (1862- ), EngUsh novelist 

and politician (see 20.827), was created a baronet in 1915 and a 
privy councillor in 1916. During the first two and a half years 
of the Worid War he was engaged on the work of publicity in 
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British interests in the United States, and he published Tht 
World in the Crucible (1915) and The World for Sale (i9i6)« 
Amongst his later works of fiction are The Judgment House 
(1913); The Money Master (1915); Wild Youth and Another 
(1919) and No Defence (1920). He retired from Parliament in 
1918 and did not seek reelection. 

PARKERr HORATIO WltLlAM (1863-1919)1 American com* 
poser and musician, vras born at Auburndale, Mass., Sept. 15 
1863. His talent for composition manifested itself early; before 
he was 1 5, for example, in less than two days he set to music the 
verses in Kate Greenaway’s Under the Window. He studied first 
in Boston, but later attended for three years the Royal Con- 
servatory in Munich. After hia return to America in 1885 he 
was for two years professor of music in the Cathedral School of 
St. Paul in Garden City, Long Island, prom 1888 to 1893 he 
was organist of Trinity church, New York City, and from 1893 
to 1901 organist of Trinity church, Boston. In 1894 he was 
appointed professor of the theory of music at Yale. Cam^ 
b^ge University bestowed on him the degree of Mus. Doc. in 
1902. Before leaving New York City he had completed his 
oratorio, Hora Novissima^ which was widely performed in 
America. It was also given in England in 1899 at Chester and 
at the ** Three Choirs ** festival at Worcester, the latter an 
honour never before paid an American composer. While carry- 
ing out the duties of his position at Yale he composed much. 
His opera Mona (libretto by Brian Hooker) won the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s $10^000 prize in 1911, and in 1914 
his opera Fairyland (also with Hooker) was awarded another 
prize of the same amount offered by the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. His cantata Morven and the Grail was 
written in 1915 for the centenary celebration of the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston. His other works include the 
cantatas King Trojan and The Koholds^ the oratorios St. 
Christopher and A Wanderer's Psalm^ besides numerous sacred 
and secular pieces. He died at Cedarhurst, Long Island, Dec. 
18 Z919. 

PARKER OF WADDINGTON. R 09 ERT JOHN PARKER, 

Baron (1857-1918), English lawyer and lord of appeal, was born 
at Claxby Rectory, Alford, Lines., Feb. 25 1857. He was 
educated at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took his degree in 1880. In 1883 he was called to the bar and 
built up a. large and important connexion, largely dealing with 
Government work. In 1900 he was appointed junior counsel to 
the Treasury, and was raised to the bench in 1906. As a judge 
he earned a high reputation for great shrewdness and learning, 
and in 1913 was made a lord of appeal in ordinary, being at the 
same time given a life peerage over the heads of the five sitting 
lords justices. In 1916 a special second division of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was constituted for dealing with 
Prize Court appeals, and over this Lord Parker presided until 
within a short time of his death at Haslemere July 12 1918. 

PARKIN, SIR GEORGE ROBERT (1846- ), British educa- 

tionalist {see 20.831), published in 1912 The Rhodes Scholar- 
ships, an account of his work as organizing representative of the 
Rhodes Trust {see 23.257). He was knighted in 1920. He retired 
from the secretaryship of the Rhodes Trust in 1921, being sucr 
ceeded first by Sir Edward Grigg, and then, on the appointment 
of the latter to be private secretary to Mr. Lloyd George, by Mr. 
Geoffrey Dawson, formerly (1012-9) editor of The Times. 

PARMOOR, CHARLES ALFRED CRIPPS, isx Baron (1852- 
), English lawyer, was born at West Ilsley, Berks., Oct. 

3 1852, the son of Henry William Cripps, Q.C. He was educated 
at Winchester and New College, Oxford, where he had a dis- 
tinguished career. He was called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple in 1877, in 1890 became a Q.C. and in j893 a bencher. 
In 1895 he was appointed attorney-general to the Prince of 
Wales (being reappointed in 1901 and 1912), He sat as Con- 
servative member for the Stroud division of Glos. 1895-1900, 
for the Stretford division of Lane?. 1901-6 and for the Wycombe 
division of Bucks. i9io--4- In 1908 he was made K.C.V.O, 
Sij^fred Cripps ^as well known a? a strong High-churchman. 
gmM^appointed chancellor and vicar-gcneral to the province 


of York in 1900 and vicar-gcneral to the province of Canterbury 
in 1902. He was chairman of the Canterbury I^use of Laymen 
and a member of its committee in zqio, and chairman of the 
House of I^aity in the National Church Assembly of 1920. In 
1914 he was appointed a member of the Judicial Cammittee 
of the Privy Council and raised to the peerage, and in 1917 he 
became treasurer of the Middle Temple. He was the author 
of two important works. Law of Compensation (i88i, 5th ed., 
1905), and Law Relating to the Church (6th cd., 1886). 

PARRATT, SIR WALTER (1841* ), EngUsh organist, was 

born at Huddersfield Feb. 10 1841. He was educated privately 
and at College School, Huddersfield. After some years as 
organist and choirmaster to various churches, he became in 
1872 organist of Magdalen College, Oxford, and in 1882 organist 
of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. From 2908 to 1918 he was 
professor of music at Oxford, and in 1916 was appointed dean 
of the faculty of music in London University. He was knighted 
in 1892, was created M.V.O. in 1901, and C.V.O. in 1917. He 
wrote various important articles on musical subjects fox Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music, and oth^er works, 

PARRY. SIR CHARLES HUBERT HASTINGS, Bart. (184^- 
1918), English composer {see 20.865), retired from his pro- 
fessorship at Oxford in 1908. He acted during the World War 
as chairman of the Music in Wartime Committee, and did much 
to relieve the prevailing distress among poorer musicians. He 
died at Rustington Oct. 7 1918, and was buried in St. Paul’s 
cathedral. 

PARSONS, ALFRED (1847-1920), English painter, was bom 
at Beckington, Som., Dec. 2 1847. He was educated privately, 
and in 1865 entered the General Post-Office as a clerk, but after 
two years his taste for painting decided him to adopt an artistic 
career. He was preeminently a painter of flowers and gardens. 
He was also interested in the designing of gardens, and was a 
judge at the Chelsea flower show. His picture of an orchard, 

When Nature Painted All Things Gay,” was purchased by the 
Chantrey fund in 1887, and he was a frequent exhibitor not only 
at the Royal Academy but at the Grosvenor and New Gallery 
exhibitions. Among the various special exhibitions held of his 
work was one of scenes from the Warwickshire Avon (1885). 
As an illustrator Parsons took a very high place, much of his 
work appearing in Harper's Magazine, while among the books 
he illustrated are She Stoops to Conquer, Herrick’s Poems (with 
E. A. Abbey), and The Danube, from the Black Forest to the 
Black Sea (with F. D. Millet). He died at Broadway, Worcs., 
Jan. 16 1920. 

PARSONS, SIR CHARLES ALGERNON (1854- ), British 

engineer, was bom in London June 13 1854, the fourth son of the 
3rd Earl of Rosse. He was educated privately and at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating nth wrangler in 1876, and being 
elected in later life (1904) an hon. fellow of the college. In 1877 
he entered the Armstrong Works at Elswick, having previously 
worked as a boy in his father’s workshops at Birr Castle, King’s 
CO., Ireland, where the Rosse telescope was constructed {see 
23.745). In 1883 he served for a year on the experimental 
stafl of Messrs. Kitson of Leeds, and in 1884 entered into part- 
nership with Messrs. Clarke Chapman & Co. of Gateshead. 
The partnership was dissolved in 1889, and Charles Parsons, 
whose invention of the Parsons steam-turbine was bringing him 
into continually greater prominence in connexion with the 
progress of shipbuilding, then built his own works ut.H^atqn, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the making of steam-turbines, dyna- 
mos, searchlight reflectors and other electrical apparatus {see 
25.845 seq.). Besides his chairmanship of C. A. Parsons & Co., he 
became managing director of several electric supply companies, 
notably at Newcastle, Scarborough and Cambridgie, and also 
of the Marine Steam Turbine Co. which became the Parsons 
Marine Steam Turbine Co. of Wallscnd-on-Tyne, owners of 
the turbine patents, with ramifications throughout the eugineer- 
ingworld. Hewaselcctcd F.R. 5.10x898, won the Royal Society’s 
Rumford Medai in 1902, was president of the Institute of Marine 
Engineers 1905-6 and of the British Assoqiation i9Ji9“20. In 
191 z 'yvas created K.C.B,. During t,he World Wai Sir Chlarles 
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Parsons served on many Gdveiiunent connected 

mth scientific resi^rcli^ electric power, aircraft^ ftiel research 
and the construction of tanks. 

PASCALf JEAN U)UIS (iS37**'rpso), French architect, was 
bom in Paris June 4 1837, and his architectural education was 
begun at the age of x6 when he became a pupil of Gilbert. 
i«ater, when in the studio of Questel, he entered the £cole des 
Beaux-Arts, where, amongst other distinctions gained, in 1866 
he won the Grand Prix de Rome, On his return to Paris in 1870, 
after his four years at the Villa Medici, he was appointed in^ 
spector of works at the LouVre and the Tuilleries. In 1872 he 
became patron of his atelier y and thereafter was appointed 
assessor in publit competitions, and subsequently received many 
distinctions. Amongst these was his election to the council of 
the Beaux- Arts and president of the jury, and to membership 
of the Institut de France, and finally he became commandeur 
de la Ligion d^Honneur, In his long career the private, as apart 
from o£icial, work of Pascal was of a very diversified nature, and 
covered a wide area of ground, domestic and civil, and partid- 
ularly a long series of artistic memorial monuments such as 
those commemorating Col. d^Argy at Rome, Henri Regnault at 
the £cole des Beaux-Arts, and President Carnot at Bordeaux. 
Among his buildings are the Chateau du Doux, Correze, that for 
the Faculty de M6decine, Bordeaux — a design with much 
dignity and calm — ^the painter Porrault’s house and studio, 
Paris, and several villas and chateaux in the provinces — at 
Pau, Beaulieu, Avignon and elsewhere. He lived long enough 
to sec, at the close of his busy career of over 50 years, the 
completion of the Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris, a fine building 
characteristic of his learning and ingenuity, but speaking none 
of the modern note of a too conscious individuality. A man of 
untiring energy, Pascal’s application to his atelier work and his 
many professional calls did not prevent his finding time for the 
literary side of architecture and he, with M. Gaudet, is respon- 
sible for the splendid edition of Blondel’s ArchUeciure Fran^aise, 
published under the auspices of the French Government. The 
celebrated atelier of which he was for so many years the greatly 
respected patron, was responsible in his time for the training 
of many architects to be found later on in every country in 
Europe, in the United States and in Canada. Among them 
were Sir John Burnet, Thomas Hastings of New York, Signor 
Beltrani of Milan and Henri N6not of Paris. In 1914 he was 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects but his great age and state of health prevented his receiving 
this in person. He died in Paris in X920. 

PASCOLlt GIOVANNI (1855-1912), Italian poet, was born at 
San Mauro, Romagna, Dec. 31 1855. His first volume of verse, 
entitled Myricae, appeared in 1891, and his Frimi Poemetti in 
1897. His other volumes include Odi ed inni (1906) ; Le Canzoni 
di Re Enzio (1908) and Nuovi Poemetti (1909). He wrote also 
much elegant Latin verse, and was well known both as a prose 
essayist and for his Dante studies, which led to his appointment 
as professor of Italian literature at the university of Bologna. 
He died at Barga April 6 1912. 

PASST* FRfiDfiRIC (1822-19x2), French economist and 
pacifist, was born in 1822 and was a nephew of the economist 
Hippolyte Passy, finance minister to Louis Philippe and to Louis 
Napoleon’s Republican Government. Under his uncle’s influence 
Fr^6ric devoted himself to economic studies, and to that end 
gave up the appointment as auditor of the Conseil de Droit, 
which he had held during 1846-49. In x86o he began to teach 
political economy both in Paris and in the provinces. His first 
work on the subject, Melanges Sconomiques, appeared in 1857. 
True to his republican principles, he refused to be reconciled to 
the Second Empire, and remained, therefore, ineligible for any 
Government post. He was an ardent free-trader and an admirer 
of Cobden. In 1867 he founded the Ligue Internationale de la 
Paix, afterwards known as the Soci6t6 Franjaise pour rArbitrage 
^tttre Nations, and for the rest of, his life he devoted himself to 
the promotion of international peace. From 1881 to 1899 be was 
deputy for the Seine department. In 1961 he received the Nobel 
Prize, sharing it with M. Dunant.’ His ptiblished works include 


De ta PfoprUU Intdlectuette (1859); d^ Tommie politique 

{i86o-6z); La DSmocralie et Vlnsiruelion (1S64); VHisioire 
du TramU (1873); Malthus et sa Doctrine iiS6S); La SolidariU 
du Travail et du Capital (1875) and Le Petit Poucet du xgihme 
SUcle: George Stephenson (i88i). He died in Paris June 12 1912. 

PATIALA, SIR BHUPINDAR SINQH, MaHaxaja of (1891- 
), head of the Sikh community in India, was bom Oct. la 
1891, to the soldier^portsman Maharaja Sir Rajendra Singh, 
whose death in Nov. 1900, at the age of 28, brought him to the 
gadi. He was carefully trained, and oh receiving full ruling pow- 
ers at the close of 1910 maintained and greatly developed the pro- 
gressive policy of the council of regency, applying himself with 
great assiduity to the moral and material welfare of his people. 
Inheriting sporting and soldierly quahties, he was a skilful polo- 
pkyer and batsman, becoming well known to British crowds 
when he captained the Indian cricket eleven in 1911. He also 
inherited the conspicuous loyalty of his house to the paramount 
Power. In the autumn of 1914 he set out with the Indian Expe- 
ditionary Force to France, but serious ill-health compelled his 
return to India after reaching Aden. The contribution of Patiala 
to the Indian army, including Imperial Service troops, was in- 
creased from about 4,000 men to 28,000, and as the recognized 
head of the Sikh race the Maharaja exercised an enormous influ- 
ence in promoting recruitment from other parts of the Punjab. 
His subjects saw active service in nearly aU the theatres of war, 
and won 12$ battle distinctions. His gifts in material and money 
were constant and generous. He visited his troops in France, 
Palestine and elsewhere when deputed to England in the summer 
of 1918 with Sir S. P. (Lord) Sinha on selection as a member of 
the Imperial War Cabinet, being the second Indian prince to be 
called to Empire councils. In the Punjab disturbances in the 
spring of 1919 important responsibilities were assigned to him by 
the British authorities, and tranquillity was maintained through- 
out his state and adjacent British districts. In the third Afghan 
War which immediately followed he volunteered his personal serv- 
ices as well as the loan of his troops, and held a staff appointment 
in a trying hot-weather campaign, not returning from the frontier 
until an armistice was granted the Amir Amanulla. He took A 
prominent part in promoting the inauguration of the Chamber 
of Princes in 1921 and was elected to the small standing committee. 
He was raised to the rank of major-general, his permanent local 
salute was raised from 1 7 to 19 guns, and he held the grand crosses 
of the Star of India, the Indian Empire and the British Empire. 

PATON, FREDERICK NOEL (1861-1914), British explorer 
and Anglo-Indian official {sec 20.930'*'), died July 1 1914. 

PATON, JOHN BROWN (1830-1911), British Nonconformist 
divine {see 20.930), died at Nottingham Jan. 26 1911. 

PATTI, ADEUNA JUANA MARIA [Baroness CederstrOm] 
(1843-1919), English singer {see 20.937), died at Craig-y-Nos 
Castle, Wales, Sept. 27 1919. 

PAYNE, JOHN BARTON (1855- ) , American public official, 

was born at Pruntytown, Va., Jan. 26 1855. He was educated 
at Orleans, Va., read law, and was admitted to the bar in 1876. 
He moved to West Virginia and practised law at KJngwood 
from 1877 to 1882, during the same period serving as chairman 
of the county Democratic committee. In 1882 he was elected 
mayor of Kingwood, and the following year went to Chicago, 
where he was engaged in law practice until 1893. Then he was 
appointed judge of the Superior Court of Cook Co., 111 ., but 
resigned after five years to resume the practice of law. In Nov. 
1917 he was appointed counsel of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and also legal adviser to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. In 1918 he was appointed counsel of the Director- 
General of Railroads and in 1919 chairman of the U. S. Shipping 
Board. In Feb. 1920 he was appointed Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, to succeed Franklin K. Lane, and he served to tbe end of 
President Wilson’s term. 

PEACE CONFERENCE (1919).— The first plenary session of 
the Conference of the Powers assembled in Paris to settle the 
terms of peace after the World War was held on Jan, 18 1919, 
more than two months after the conclusion of the Armistice 
1 with Germany; and the Conference remained in being from 


These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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th»t*date untU Jan. ax xgao^when t}ie Supreme Council met for 
the laat time, Bven then the ;v?orh of the peace eettlement was 
mcomplete. What remained to be done was partly delegated 
to a council of ambassadors at Paris, partly left to the Premiers 
of the principal Powers, who continued to meet in consultation 
at irregular intervals doling 1920 and xoax. The Conference 
separated before the Hungarians had decided to sign their 
treaty, and before the tqrms of the partition of the Ottoman 
Empire were finally agreed upon. It left the Adriatic question in 
such a state that 10 months elapsed bcforo ltaly and Yugoslavia 
could compose their dilTcrences. The total sum to be demanded 
from Germany in the name of reparation had not yet been settled, 
nor had the princip^ Powers finally agreed in wliat proportions 
this sum should be divided between them. But the events of 
1920 showed that most, if not ajil, of these questions could be 
arranged without the cumbrous mechanism of a conference. An 
even more momentous uncertainty, the problem of the future 
attitude of the Uxuted States towards the treaties, would 
obviously be solved at Washington and not at Paris. But the 
most urgent difficulties of the transition from war to peace 
had been met, 50 far as diplomacy could meet them, before the 
Conference was six months old; and, after the German treaty 
had been signed, the doings of the statesmen at Paris no longer 
excited the same interest as before. The most important of 
these statesmen, except the French Premier, M. Georges Clemen- 
ceau, soon made their exit. In the last days of June 1919 Mr. j 
WQson returned to the Uiutcd States, Mr. Lloyd George to 
London. Sig, Orlando had fallen from power before the signing 
of the treaty, and his successor, Signor Nitti, abstained from 
visiting Paris. In July Mr. Lansing, the American Secretary 
of State, Withdrew, leaving Mr. Polk, his under-secretary, tp 
act for him. In Sept., after the signing of the Austrian treaty, 
Mr. Balfour departed and Sir Eyre Crowe became the chief 
British plenipotentiary. By June 28 the main outlines of the 
new map of Europe were drawn; the principles which were to ! 
govern aU the treaties had been laid down; Germany had been 
rendered powerless for evil, and the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy had ceased to exist. 

Th$ Sccrof Treaties and the Pre- Armistice Terms » — The Allied 
and Afeociato<l Powers entered the Conference with a load of 
previous commitments.^ The three chief European Allies had 
to consider many secret undertakings given at critical periods " 
of tho war. In April 19x5 France and Great Britain had pur- 
chased Italy’s cooperation by the Treaty of London, which gave 
Very definite pledges regarding Istria, Dalmatia, Cisalpine Tyrol, 
the Dodecanese and Adalia. In May 1916 France apd Great 
Britain had mapped out their future spheres of influence in the 
Ottoman Empire; and in 1917 there had been consequential 
iirrangcmcnts with Italy. In Aug, X9i6 all three Powers had 
given pledges to Rumania regarding her claims on Hungarian 
territory, pledges which Rumania at least did xK>t regard as 
invalidated by her subsequent Treaty (of Bucharest, May 1918) 
with the Central Powers. In Feb. 1917 all three had agreed 
with Japan to uphold her claims on Shantung. Finally there 
were agreements of a less definite character wdth Serbia and with 
Xireece. It remained to be seen how far these compacts could 
be reconciled with each other and with the views of the United 
States, who had not endorsed any of them and was officially 
unaware of them up to the opening of the Conference. There 
remained the pre- Armistice terms which were binding on all the 
parties to the Conference, and which indisputably must prevail 
wherever they came into conflict with treaties of prior date. 
Drafted at Washington, on the basis of a separate correspondence 
between Mr. Wilson and the German Government, they had 
nevertheless been considered and adopted (with certain amend- 
ments) by the Supreme War Council of the Allies as the founda- 
tion of the future peace. This meant that (with the exceptions 
which they or Mr* Wilson had specified in Oct, and Nov. xqiS) 
the Allies were bound to impose no terms which clashed with 

^For the preliminaries leading to the Armistice of Nov. ii 1918, 
see under WoRnn War. See also, for points unsettled at the Peace 
Conference, Silesia and other appropriate headings. 


Mr. Wilson’a Fourteen Jan. 8^19x8},^ hk Fottr^^ P^ 

dples (of Feb, ii), his Four Ends (oil July 4) Five 

Particulars (of Sept. 27). r tt' 

This peculiar obligation waa the ontdonie made 

by Germany on Oct. 4 19x8; ** to accept the programme set 
forth by the President of the ; United States in his message to 
Congress of Jan; 8 1918, and his later pronouncements, especially 
his speech of Sept, 27,” as a basis lor peace negotiations, A 
similar ofifer was made by the Austro-Hungarian Goverxunent 
on Oct, 7, From Germany the President required, as a Condi- 
tion precedent to negotiations, that ** the military masters 
and monarchical autocrats of Germany " should be irrevocably 
deposed. To Austria-Hungary he intimated that in one par- 
ticular he could no longer stand by the Fourteen Points* It 
was no longer sufficient that the Csechoslovaks and the YugO^- 
Slavs should be guaranteed autonomy within the Austro- 
Hungarian state. These peoples must now decide what action 
on the part of Austria-Hungary would satisfy their aspirations. 
A repubhean Germany and a partition of Austria-Hungary 
were thus indicated as fundamental conditions of the peace; 
The Central Empires accepted the fiat; and the European AUks 
then agreed to make peace with Germany *Von the terms of peace 
laid down in the President’s Address to Congress and the 
principles enunciated in his subsequent addresses," with two 
qualifications. They reserved judgment on the second of the 
Fourteen Points “ relating to what is commonly known as the 
freedom of the seas." They pointed out that, in thdr opinion, 
the President’s demand for the " restoration " of territories 
invaded by Germany should be understood to include 'V com- 
pensation for all damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany by land, 
by sea and from the air.” The President accepted cxplidtiy this 
meaning of "restoration," and accepted ex silentio tf:\Q dk* 
murrer as to the " freedom of the seas." After the Conference 
had begun, he stated to sdme American journalists (Feb. 14 1919) 
that the freedom of the seas was no longer needed, as in future 
(with a League of Nations in existence) there would be no 
neutrals. It will be noted that the reply of the Allies to the 
President only committed them with regard to the German 
treaty. The armistices signed by Austria (Nov. 3 1918) and 
Hungary (Nov. 13) were unconditional, and the Italian Govern- 
ment afterwards held that neither of these countries was en- 
titled to the benefit of the Wilsohlfei terms. But the legal 
point was not pressed by the Alfi]ii%i general, even against 
Bulgaria and Turkey with whom Wilson had not negotiated 
at all. The general view was thsS^ermany had negotiated on 
behalf of both herself and her iWes; and indeed the Wilsonian 
terms .which Germany accepte^rmade explicit references both 
to Austria-Hungary and to Tii^ey. 

Purport of the Wilsoniam'^ Terms , general principles 
contained in Mr. Wilson’s nfenifes toes were not all of the kind 
that a Peace Conference could enforce or promote. Some were 
principles of international morality; Others could hardly be 
realized in a world wdiich Svas still convulsed by national and 
racial animosities, by the sense of intolerable 'wrongs W|d of 
crushing disillusionmentsi The time was not yet ripe for in- 
sisting that the victors, equally with the vanquished, should 
abstain from "private international understancHngs of any 
kind," should throw down all " economic barriers " and should 
guarantee " equality of trade conditions " (most favoured 
nation treatment) to their former enemies. Still le^ could the 
Allies agree at that date to give " adequate guarantees " that 
their armaments should be " reduced to the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety ” within any definite period of 
time. It was easier for the ; Allies to accept some other prin- 
ciples which made a strong appeal to the moral sense of man- 
kind : as, for instance, that nations ought to be governed in their 
foreign policy by the rules of private honour and by respect 
for the common law of civili?:ed society; that " ey^y part o| 
the final settlement must be based upon the essential justice of 
that particular case, and upon such adjustments as are most 
likely to bring a peace that wfll be permanent’^; and that "no 
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ftpedal or dhgie nil^^^ groiip 

M Aiitibiiifi, mn be made the baBis of any {mrt of tbe 
^hick is not consiatcaskt the common interest all.^’ Thes^, 
And other shnilar rulcB^vj^re valimble as a statement Of the spirit 
iis which the wiser heads of the Cofilerence wotiM approach their 
work* But thh Conference could hardly do 'more for the propa- 
gation of Mr, Wilson '4 ideals than it did in approving the 
Anglo-Aikierican scheme of a League of Nations ** fotmed undar 
specific covenants” to ensure that ” the combined power of 
free nations will check every invasion of right.” When it pro^ 
vided that the Covenant of the League should form an integial 
part of each of the new treaties, and when it made the League 
responsible lor eupervimng and revising many parts of the peace 
settlement, the Conference loyally accepted the conception of 
the League which Mr* Wilson had exi^lained in his address of 
Sept* a 7 and in several speeches of Ms European tour (Dec. 
xpiS-Jan. 1919)* The League was planned to be, as he had 
said at the Guildhall in London on Dec. 28, a permanent con- 
cert of Powers for the maintenance of the peace terms. It is 
easy now to blame the Allies for assuming that the Covenant, 
drafted Lord Robert Cecil and Gen. Smuts in consultation 
with Mr. Wilson and Col. House, would be accepted without 
demur by the U.S. Senate* But their attitude towards the proj- 
ect of the League,; when it was under discussion at the Con- 
ference, at least proves them honestly desirous of realising Mr, 
Wilson’s aspirations. 

The territorial terms which Mr. Wilson had formulated 
were comparatively simple, though not always easy to reconcile 
with his prindple of self-determination, which required that 
” every question whether of territory or of sovereignty, of 
economic arrangement or of pcditical relationship ” should be 
settled on the basis of ” the free acceptance of that settlement 
by the people immediately concerned.” Mr. Wilson himself 
subsequently confessed that, when he put Belf-determlnation 
on his programme (in spite of Mr. Lansing’s fruitless objections, 
since revealed), he did so in ignorance of the very existence of 
some of the nationalities which afterwards invoked his aid. 
Literally and unconditionally applied, the principle of self- 
determination would have reduced eastern Europe to a chaos 
of privileged enclaves and economically helpless states; nor 
was it easy to see how it could be applied with any useful 
Results to the German colonies or to the non-Turkish portions 
of the Ottoman Empire. The first of these two difficult cases 
was hardly met by Mr. Wilson^s demand (in the Fourteen 
Points) that colonial questions should be settled with equal 
regard to the interests of the populations concerned and to 
the equitable claims of the Government whose title was to be 
determined. The solution eventually applied to both cases 
was that of mandates, a device first suggested by Gen. Smuts 
in Dec. 1918, and readily endorsed by Mr. Wilson when it was 
brought to his notice. As for the minor European nationalities, 
Mr. Wilson himself had already, before the Conference, in- 
dicated that their aspirations could not in every case be satisfied 

without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of dis- 
cord andi antagonism that would be likely in time to break the 
ixjace of Europe . and consequently of the world.” This at 
least made it clear that a plebiscite would not be assumed to 
be in every case the one unfailing criterion of the justice of 
national claims. 

The following is a brief summary of the territorial terms to 
which the Allied and Associated Powers were committed by 
the pre-Armistice negotiations: (i) Germany was to evacuate 
all Russian territory, and (a) to recognize the independence of 
all territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations^ 
(3) Belgium and the occupied territories of France, Rumania, 
Serbia and Montenegro were to fie evacuated. (4) Belgium was 
to be left in the position of a sovereign state. (5) Alsace and 
Lorraine wore to be returned to France. (6) Poland and Serbia 
were to be given free and secure access to the sea. (7) The in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of Poland and the Balkan 
atate^ were to be assured by international guarantees. (8) The 
Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire were to be allowed 
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td form 4 Msovereign state; but thfe ^StrAits were to be placed 
tinder international control, and the non-Turkish nationalities 
were to be allowed ” an absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development.” (9) The Czechoslovaks and the 
¥ugo8lavs within the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy were to deter- 
mine their own political destiny. We may further mention Mr. 
Wilson’s Ninth Point, demanding a readjustment of the fron- 
tiers of Italy along “clearly reco^izable lines of nationality.” 
To this limitation of Italy’s ambitions Sig. Orlando had 
never agreed. But his protest was not, unluckily, made public 
till May 1919. 

Opening of the Conference , — The invitations to the Conferonce 
were issu^ by the five principal and associated Powers, whose 
chief plenipotentiaries held consultations in Dec. and the early 
days of Jan. 1919, before they formally assembled at Parisj 
Mr. Wilson was in Paris from Dec. 13 to Dec. 25, in England 
from Dec. 26 to Dec. 31, in Italy from Jan. 3 to Jan. 6. M; 
Clemcnceau, Sig. Orlando and Baron Sonnino visited London 
early in December. Finally, on Jan. 12, there took place at the 
Quai d’Orsai a meeting of the Supreme War Council (a body 
constituted in Nov. 1917) which was attended by Mr, Wilson 
and Mr. Lansing, M. Clemcnceau and M. Pichon, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Balfour, Sig. Orlando and Baron Sonnino. 
On this occasion it was decided that only the representatives of 
the five chief Allied and Associated Powers (the fifth being 
Japan) should be entitled to attend ail meetings of the Con- 
ference, and that other members should be summoned only 
when their special interests were involved in the discussion; 
The decision was taken without the other Allied and Associated 
Powers being consulted, but wus in harmony with the practice 
of the Congress of Vienna {1815), and was defended on the 
ground that the fiVe were “ Powers with general interests.” 
Membership of the Conference was accorded to 32 Powers in 
all. Enemy Powers were not admitted, and neutral Powers 
Were only to attend, when specially summoned by thO fivc^ at 
sessions specially appropriated to the discussion of their claims* 
But all belligerents, and all Powers who had severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany, were entitled to appear at every 
plenary session. It had been originally proposed to put all 
“ new states in process of formation ” on the same footing as 
the neutrals with special interests. But the right Of Poland and of 
Czechoslovakia to be represented in the Conference was con- 
ceded before the first plenary session. Croatians and Slovenians 
were in fact reprc.scntcd by the Serbians, but the enlarged 
kingdom of Serbia, owing to the opposition of Italy, was not 
officially recognized until the end of May, The five principal 
Powers settled the number of plenipotentiaries by whom each 
state might be represented, with special regard to the military 
importance of each Power and to the part which it had played 
in the war. The number of plenipotentiaries was a question of 
sentiment only, since no Power exercised more than one vote; 
but the question was not settled without some bickering. 
Finally five plenipotentiaries were assigned to each of the 
principal Powers; three apiece to Belgium, Brazil and Serbia; 
two apiece to Canada* Australia, South Africa, India, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, the Hejaz, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Siam; one apiece to New Zealand, Bolivia, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, Uruguay. All the Powers were allowed to make use of 
the panel system in choosing their plenipotentiaries, and the 
representatives of the British Dominions did important work on 
more than one occasion by virtue of their position on the panel 
of the British Empire. These arrangements ww complete 
before the first plenary session (Jan, 18), which w^as merely 
asked to transact some formal business, on lines settled in ad- 
vance by the Five. It elrfStcd M. Clemenceau as president of 
the Conference; it sanctioil R^ e appointment of a secretariat, 
and also of a drafting comrmOTk on which the Five alone were 
represented. At the second vpbary session (Jan. 25) certain 
of the minor Powers, Bclgium^^d Canada amongst them, pro- 
tested against the degree of conJ|bI w^hich the Five had assumed 
oVer the proceedings of the Conference. These protests weft 
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bluntly answered by M. Ckmendcau; but they oottid not be 
altogether ignored. The smaller Allies were by degrees allowed 
a larger representation on some of the commissions and com^ 
mittees; and in this way a use was found for the abilities and 
experience of some highly distinguished statesmen^ such as 
M. Venizelos. 

Organkation and Procedure , — The original rules of procedure, 
drafted by M. Berthelot, do not throw much light on the 
fnethods of transacting business which wore actually employed, 
and in some points they were quickly modified.^ The conduct 
of affairs, until March 25, was in the hands of the Council of 
Ten, a body composed of two plenipotentiaries for each of the 
five Powers; it was simply the Supreme War Council adapted to 
new purposes. The plenipotentiaries were allowed to bring their 
expert cidvisers with them, and made free use of this permis- 
sion; but the Council from the first availed itself of the power, 
accorded under rule t 3» to refer technical questions to com- 
mittees of experts. The proceedings of the Ten were secret; 
rule 8 provided for the publication of official communiquSSt 
but these were usually so worded as to convey the minimum 
of information. Owing to the large numbers present at each 
Session, the secrecy of the proceedings was seldom respected; 
and, while the unofficial reports published in the French press 
were severely censored, the correspondents of English and 
(more particularly) American papers were often successful in 
acquiring and transmitting important information. On Jan. 17 
the Ten promised, in answering a protest from the correspond- 
ents, that the plenary sessions should be open to them, except 
In special cases. But these sessions were infrequent and, when 
they were open to the press, only transacted formal business. 
Those of May 6 and May 31, at which important differences of 
opinion became manifest, were held behind closed doors. The 
secrecy of the deliberations grew more complete after March 25, 
when the Council of Ten was superseded by the Council of 
Four (Mr. Wilson, M. Clemenceau, Mr. Lloyd George, Sig. 
Orlando). Thenceforward experts were merely summoned to 
answer questions; for over three weeks the only official con- 
tinuously present was the interpreter (M. Mantoux); but in 
April Sir Maurice Hankey was admitted as secretary. The 
Four delegated certain questions to a council of five foreign 
ministers (Mr. Lansing, M. Fichon, Mr. Balfour, Baron Sonnino, 
Baron Makino), but this body did not became prominent until 
the end of June wh ?n the Four dispersed and left all current 
business to be transacted by the Five. 

Each of the principal Powers, except France, provided its 
plenipotentiaries with a large staff of officials and other experts. 
These ** delegations ** served as panels from which was drawn 
the personnel of the innumerable commissions and committees 
appointed from time to time by the plenary sessions or by the 
Supreme Council.^ Most of the earlier commissions were 
large and imposing bodies; each of the principal Powers con- 
tributed two or three representatives to each commission, 
while the other Powers were allowed to send, between them, 
five or ten. This was the constitution of the commissions on 
Reparations, on the Responsibility for the War, on the League 
of Nations, on International Labour Legislation, on Ports, 
Waterways and Railways, all of which were sanctioned by the 
second plenary conference (Jan 25). In Feb. and March five 
territorial commissions were constituted. On these only the 
principal Powers were represented. The subjects referred to them 
were the territorial claims of: (i) the Czechoslovaks, (2) the 
Poles, (3) Rumania and the Yugoslavs, (4) Greece and Albania, 

^English was recognized at the Conference as of full equality with 
French as the official language, so that all the prrKieedings were 
bilingual. The British pominions were recognized not only as an 
mtegral part of the British Emjpjre delegation (being, for instance, 
barf of tne panel from which British iip^sentations on the Supreme 
Council were chosen), but also arfilBires on an equality with other 
small independent states. ThjiJ|Ben. Botha and Gen. Smuts 
•pmetimes sat in the Supreme .iSifncil in one capacity and some* 
tines in the other. 

/^ Supreme Council was thfjgeneric name applied to whatever 
bdflf*--jhe Ten, the Four or the Wve — happened to be in control of 
the piwbedings. 


(5) Belgium and Denmark. On Jan. ey the Supreme Council 
appointed a large economic comiidssiDn to draft the articles of 
the German treaty which related to stick subjects as commercial 
relations; shipping, industrial property, pre-war contracts, and 
the liquidation of enemy debts. On Feb. ts a naval and military 
Gommittee, under Marshal Foch, was created to draft the terms 
relating to disarmament and the surrender of naval and military 
material. The Council of Four, like the Council of Ten, con- 
stantly employed expert committees, but showed a preference 
for comparatively small bodies which could be trusted to work 
trith expedition. 

For business not immediately connected with the making 
of treaties the Supreme Council made considerable use of the 
Armbtice Commission at Spa, of the military staff of the old 
Supreme War Council at Versailles, and of the Supreme Econom- 
ic Council at Paris. The last named of these bodies was in- 
stituted, at the instance of Mr. Wilson (Feb. 8) to advise the 
Conference on any economic measures of a temporary character 
which might be necessary to ensure: (a) that the devastated 
areas were duly supplied with the raw materials and other 
commodities required for purposes of reconstrliction; (b) that 
the economic life of other countries which had suffered from the 
war was promptly revived; (c) that the pressing wants of 
neutral and ex-enemy countries were satisfied without detriment 
to the Allied and Associated Powers. The Supreme Economic 
Council absorbed many of the functions of those inter- Allied 
councils which, during the later stages of the war, had been 
charged with special problems of food supply and relief work, 
finance, shipping and blockade. It also formed special sub-sec- 
tions to advise on the reorganizing of inland communications 
by rail and water, and on the control of the raw materials 
required for reconstruction. Lord Robert Cecil, representing 
Great Britain, usually presided at meetings of the Supreme 
Economic Council. Mr. Hoover, who was one of the American 
representatives, made himself responsible for the Food and 
Relief section, which had to deal with the most urgent of all 
the duties referred to the Council. From Feb. 17 to the end of 
June the activity of the Supreme Council was unremitting. It 
was expected to see to the revictualling of Germany under the 
terms of the Armistice Convention. It organized relief work 
among the starving populsitions of eastern Europe. It reor- 
ganized the derelict transport systems of Austria-Hungary and 
Poland. Its German duties involved negotiations with a German 
finance commis^on, and the arranging of the Brussels agree- 
ment (March 14) under which Germany was supplied with 
foodstuffs up to the end of Aug. 1919. It was by successive 
recommendations of this council that the commercial blockade 
of Germany was partially relaxed in Feb., March and April; 
the ihost striking of these recommendations was that subjects 
of Allied countries should be free to trade with Germany, 
subject to any restrictions which their respective Govern- 
ments might desire to maintain (April 24). In April the Council 
undertook to supervise the economic life of the left bank of the 
Rhine, during the period of occupation. After the German 
treaty had been signed the Supreme Economic Council was 
still utilized by the European Allies as an agent for the pur- 
chasing of foodstuffs in America and supplying Austria with 
coal. The last meeting was at Rome in Nov. igig. ' 

Tbe Council of Ten, Jan, 18-March 25 tgig , — The first 
section of the German treaty to be drafted in something like 
its final form was the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
Mr. Wilson consistently regarded as *Mn a sense the most 
essential part of the peace settlement.'^ By the end of Jan. 
the American and British delegates had agreed upon a draft. 
This was carefully discussed in the first fortnight of Feb. by 
the League of Natfons Commission, on which were represented 
not only the five Great Powers, but also Belgium, Brazil, China, 
Portugal, Serbia, Greece, Rumania, Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
The most prominent personages who served on the commis- 
sion, after Mr. Wilson who Was‘its president, were Col. Housie 
(U.S.A.), Lord Robert Cecil and Gen^ Smuts (British Empire), 
M. Bourgeois (France), Sig. OrlandO (Italy) and M. VenizelOs 
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(Greece)v The Coviernttit passed it^ firstteadingatthethiMpien^ 
aty session (Feb. X4)» but was amended in details before it was 
filially approved by the fifth plenary sesaiom (April a8>. The 
amendments were chiefly inspired by the wish to meet American 
criticism. One provided that members of the League might 
withdraw on giving two years’ notice; another expressly guarded 
the Monroe Doctrine from attack. Among amendments which 
were considered but rejected it is enough to mention: (o) n 
Ji^anese proposal that there should be a clause declaring all 
members of the League, without respect of race or colour, to 
be equal; (b) an American proposal to forbid any discrimina*- 
tion in fiscal and economic regulations between one nation 
and another (which would have put an end to Zollvereins h.nd 
to imperial preference); (c) a French proposal to endow the 
League with a general staff and with powers to supervise the 
process of disarmament; (5^« League or NATtONS.) 

To the same period belongs the main work of the Labour 
Commission, which began to draft the Labour Convention on 
Feb. I. The Convention was intended to convince the world 
that the interests of labour Would be better served by supporting 
the Allies at Paris than by helping German Socialists to draft 
their Labour charter in the International Conference which sat 
at Berne in Jan. and February. The Commission, first proposed 
by M. Clemcnceau, had an American chairman (Mr. Gompers); 
among the other prominent members were Mr. Barnes (Great 
Britain) and M. Vandervelde (Belgium). It contained no 
elected representatives of labour, but conferred with a number 
of labour leaders who were specially invited to Paris for the 
purpose. Its work proceeded smoothly and swiftly. The Con- 
vention enumerates nine fundamental principles, for drafting 
which Mr. Gompers was responsible; but otherwise it refrains 
from any attempt at remedial legislation. It is mainly con- 
cerned with outlining the organization, powers and procedure 
of a Labour Conference (an international labour parliament) 
and a Labour Office (a bureau of experts). The Convention 
links up the Labour Conference with the League of Nations, 
and provides that the original members of the League shall also 
be the original members of the Conference. The German delegates 
proposed (in May 1919) that the Convention should be revised 
by a conference of trade unions, in the light of the German 
Labour charter and of the Berne resolutions. This proposal was 
however rejected; the Convention in its final form owes nothing 
to German amendments. It forms section 13 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and appears in all the other treaties with enemy 
powers. The Labour Conference met for the first time at Wash- 
ington in the autiimn of 1919, but was attended by no American 
delegates, owing to the fact that the U.S. Senate had not yet 
ratified the Treaty of Versailles. (See International Labour.) 

The Labour Convention was not presented to the Conference 
until April i, and for some weeks after the third plenary session 
(Feb. 14) it seemed as though the Ten and their satellitic com- 
missions were making little progress. This impression was 
strengthened by the temporary absence of Mr. Lloyd George 
(Feb. 7-March s) and of Mr. Wilson (Feb. 14-March 14), who 
departed oii urgent business of different kinds to London and to 
Washington respectively. For a time the Supreme Council 
was also robbed of M. Clemenceau; he was wounded on Feb. 19 
by a French anarchist and was not seen again in public until 
March 10. But in any case the Supreme Council was at this 
stage burdened with a mass of formal duties which could not 
be avoided or postponed. It was necessary, under the rules of 
procedure, to hear the views of the members with special 
interests.” Late in Jan. audiences were given to the claimants 
for the German colonies, among whom the British Dominions 
were conspicuous. Then came the turn of the minor Powers 
and the oppressed nationalities: Rumania, Greece, Czecho-* 
Slovakia, the IJejaz, Belgium, the; Syrians, the Druses, the 
Zionists, the Yugoslavs, Deitoark, the Albanians, the Arme- 
nians and the Montenegrins. The qeremomal interviews rarely 
added anything to the case which had been already presented in 
writing ; and ail .the claims, except: those involving considerations 
qt high, policy, were re£erred,f as the interviews concluded, to 
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the five territorial commissions, and to a central commission 
which was appointed (Feb. 27) to coordinate the conclusions 
of the territorial experts. On a few questions there was sub^ 
stantial progress. A provisional agreement was reached as to 
the future of the German colonies. A Financial Drafting 
Commission defined the questions of finance and reparation 
which must be settled by the experts. Between Feb. 12 and 
March 3 the Military and Naval Drafting Committee prepared 
the first draft of the naval and military terms, and early in 
March Mr. Lloj^ George persuaded the Supreme Council to 
accept the principle that all the enemy Powers should be obliged 
to abolish compulsory military service. By March 10 the 
naval, military and air terms were practically complete and on 
March 17, when Mr. Lloyd George was contemplating another 
visit to London; Mr. Wilson, M. Clemenceau and Sig. Orlando 
sent him a joint letter, begging that he would remain in Paris 
for the fortnight which, in their opinion, was the time requited 
for completing the German treaty. Mr. Lloyd George agreed, 
but on condition that a more expeditious and more secret 
procedure than that of the Ten was adopted. He carried his 
point; on March 25 an official notice was issued that informal 
discussions by the delegates of the principal Powers would be 
substituted for the methods hitherto adopted. With this 
announcement began the period of the Council of Four. The 
Marquis Saonji, who might have claimed a seat In this conclave, 
abstained from doing so, except when Japanese interests were 
involved, on the ground of his ignorance of European languages. 

Council of Four^ March 2s-Uay 7 , — The Four worked at 
high pressure to complete the German treaty. They met two 
or three times a day; they confined their discussions to matters 
of principle and high policy; they left questions of detail and 
all technical subjects to the experts. But there were delicate 
and urgent problems, not all vitally connected with the treaty, 
which came up at many sessions, and some of these were never 
finally settled at Paris. The Four could never concentrate on 
one subject, to the exclusion of all others, until a definite agree-^ 
ment was reached; for each stage in a particular discussion 
involved a further reference to the experts, and a longer or 
shorter delay until the experts were ready with their report. 
Hence a chronological record of their debates, if such were 
available, would be a bewildering document. But it is known 
what were the more contentious topics debated in these six 
weeks, and what were the main issues in each case. 

(o) The guarantees for Germany’s compliance with the treaty 
were a special anxiety to France. She asked that there should 
be a prolonged occupation of the left bank of the Rhine by 
French, British and American forces; that the Rhine bridge- 
heads (Cologne, Coblenz and Mainz) should be included in the 
zone of occupation ; that the left bank should be permanently 
detached from Germany to form a neutral and autonomous 
state (“ Rhineland Republic ”). Great Britain and America 
had offered France defensive treaties (the Three Power 
Treaty ”) in lieu of these cumbrous precautions (March 14). 
M. Clemenceau accepted the treaties, but also pressed for the 
adoption of the French scheme. His colleagues would not hear 
of a Rhineland Republic; but they agreed that the left bank, 
and a deep belt on the right bank, should be denuded of fortifica- 
tions (Art. 180); and, more reluctantly, that there should be 
joint occupation for 15 years. Still another concession was 
extracted from them — the last clause of Art. 429, which provides 
that, even at the end of 15 years, the occupation may be con- 
tinued if in the Opinion of the Allies France is insufficiently 
guaranteed against an unprovoked attack. This clause was in- 
tended to provide for the contingency of the British or the 
American defensive treaty being still unratified at that date; 

(6) The Saar valley was claimed by France in compensatiion 
for her ruined mines. At first had asked for complete political 
sovereignty on historical grow^; but this solution, which in- 
volved the subjection of 6|jK%o Germans to French rqle^ 
was rejected by her Allies, would not even restore the 
French frontier of 1814 in thialf region. But they conceded .to 
her the Snar coal-mines in full ownership, and, not without soixl^ 
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heiutation* agreed that for 15 years the Saar valley should be 
withdrawn from the control of Germany and placed under the 
League of Nations. At the end of that time the inhabitants were 
to decide between three ahernativeS‘*^he quQ^ union with 
FfancC) union with Germany. If they voted for Genaany, 
then France was to receive the price of the mines from Germany 
or from the Reparations Commission. 

ic) The ReparaHcns Clauses were also of special interest to 
France. Her representatives insisted passionately on “ integral 
roparatioo/’ the assessment of the damage actually done by 
Germany and by her allies, and the exaction of the utmost 
farthing. HoW otherwise, they asked, could France escape 
bankruptcy? Many English and American experts were imr 
pressed by the exhaustion of Germany^ the danger pf driving 
her to desperation, the unwisdom of leaving her liability inde-? 
terminate for the many months which would pass before a com- 
plete bill for damages could be presented;! and they pressed 
for taking in final quittance whatever sum (20 or 40 milliards 
of marks at most) Germany could be compelled to pay at once. 
The French view prevailed^ but there was another: battle over 
the categories of damage, and Mr. Wilson was persuaded only 
with igreat difficulty to admit that pensions and allowances to 
combatants aiid to their families came within the terms of his 
pre^Armistice conditions. There were further debates on the 
capacity of Germany to pay and on the sum for which she ipisbt 
conceivably be liable. In the end the extent both of her legal 
liability and of the sum to be actually paid was left for future 
definition. Germany was to pay 20 milliard^ of gold marks in 
cash and kind by May i igit; and out of this sum the Allies 
would pay for any foodstuffs or raw materials which they 
considered indiat>cnsable to Germany. Two further sums, 
each of 40 milliards, were to be exacted later, bringing the total 
to 100 milliards; but this, in the words of the treaty, was cmly 
a first instalment.” The final account would be presented by 
the Reparations Commission before May 1 1921, and would be 
paid ok by degrees over a period of 30 years, with interest at 
5 per cent. On Sept. 5 1919 the French Minister of Finance 
encouraged the Chamber to expect that 300 milliards might be 
extracted from Germany. In Jan. 1921 the European Allies 
agreed to exact one-third of this sum, payable with interest over 
40 years, and supplemented by a tax of X2 per cent ad valorem 
on German exports. This was rejected by Germany, but at the 
end of April the Allies presented an ultimatum which was 
accepted. 

• (d) The delimitation of the western frontier of Poland was 
nUt effected without serious debates. France desired to treat 
Poland liberally. Great Britain was impressed with the risk 
of creating a new Germania irredenta to trouble the peace of 
eastern Europe. The experts were anxious that due weight 
should bo given to Mr. Wilson’s Thirteentli Point, which 
stipulated that Poland should have a free and secure access to 
the sea. Poland (supported by France) asked for full sovereignty 
over Danzig and the approaches to that city. But the popula- 
tion of Danzig was almost wholly German, and the frontier 
demanded by Poland would have left 2,000,000 Germans under 
Polish ruIe~-*-a solution which Mr. Lloyd George considered 
inadmissible. Thanks to Mr. Lloyd George a compromise was 
at last arranged which left Danzig a free city under the protection 
of the League of Nations with a very exiguous degree of freedom. 
The Polish frontier, in this compromise, was still drawn with 
more regard to the economic interests of Poland than to the rights 
of nationalities. But, before the German treaty was signed, 
the frontier was again modified, and other changes were intro^ 
duced, in deference to the eximstulations of the German dele- 
gates; in particular it was determined that in Upper Silesia a 
plebiscite should be held. 

i‘(c) Shantung was demanded by the Japanese plenipoten- 
miies under the treaties whi^ China had concluded with 
^apan in 19x5, but which, acGl|H to the Chinese fdenipoten- 
had been extorted by '^h majeure; also under a secret 
afrtedsient of 1917 with the 4 European Allies, to which the 
United had never adhex^d. For a long time Mr, Wilson 


resistedithe Japanese claim, bdilm Anally accepted (April 30 
19x9) a compromise which the Chinese regarded irith so much 
disfavour that they declined to sign the German/ treia|by. The 
Japanese were allowed to keep the tnwii of Klaocfaow the 
adjacent distiict^ and the right of exploiting the mines and the 
tailways in the Shantung peninsula; but they gave an oral under-^ 
staxKiing that they would restore the isovereignty Of the penin** 
eula to China as soon as possible.” Mr. Wilson subsequently 
(Aug. xg} told a committee of the American Senate that he 
would have preferred a different sedution. But 'iher Japanese 
claim Was pressed at a time when Italy seemed on the point of 
seceding from the Conference; and a second secession would 
have made it difficult to conclude any treaty with the Germans^ 
if) The /m/faa o/aims; to Austro-Hungarian territoxieSi were 
continually under discussion during April. They were primarily 
founded on the Treaty of Lonebn; but Sigw Orlando claimed 
Flume also, taking his stand in this case on the right of self- 
determination which he otherwise repudiated;, Mr. Wilson 
at first argued that the Treaty of London was incompatible 
with the principle, enunciated in the Fourteen Points, that 
a readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality” (Point NineL 
But Sig. Orlando objected that Italy was not l^imd by this 
principle, against which he himself had twice protested in the 
Supreme War Council^ when the terms of the German Armistice 
were under discussion. His protests had been overruled at that 
time^ on the ground that they were irrelevant to the discua-? 
sions with Germany; but he had reserved the right to dispute 
Point Nine, and he asserted this right to the finest extent in 
April. On April 14 Mr. Wilson gave way to the extent of im 
tlmating that he would accept the northern (Brenner) frontier 
assigned to Italy by the Treaty of London, and would admit 
Italy’s claim (based on the same treaty) to Lissa and Valona; 
but he required tliat Fiume, as the natural outlet for the trade 
of Yugoslavia and Austria, should be made a free city within the 
Yugoslav customs area, and he held that, as regarded Dalmatia^ 
Italy ought to be content with guarantees for the rights of the 
Italian minorities living in that province. Subsequently bd 
rejected a proposal, made by M. Clcmenccau and hlr. Lloyd 
George, that Italy should be awarded Fiunie in exchange. fot> 
a renunciation of her treaty claims upon Dalmatia; on April 
20 he declined to discuss the Adriatic problem any further; and 
On the ajrd he created a sensation by publishing a statement of 
the grounds on which he resisted the Italian pretensions. Next 
day Sig. Orlando left the Conference, and Baroxi Sonnino loL 
lowed him within 24 hours. On April 29 the Italian Chamber^ 
after hearing Orlando’s account of the negotiations, reaffirmed 
his definition of the Italian claims by an overwhelming majority; 
On April 30 the German delegates arrived at Versailles and the 
Council of Four (now reduced to three) had to face the possibil-? 
ity that Italy would not sign the treaty; at this time was drafted 
the ratification clause which stipulates that the treaty shall come 
into force as soon as ratified by Germany and any three of the 
principal Powers. But on May 4 Orlando relcntedl He and 
his colleagues reached Paris on May 7, a day too late for the 
sixth plenary session which approved the draft treaty, but a few 
hours before the draft was handed to the Germans at Verssillesi 
The Council had not surrendered to Italy ori the Adriatic ques^ 
tion, but it was left open for future discussion. 

The Draft Treaty and the German Delegates . — Two considerable 
sections of the treaty, the Covenant of the League and the 
Labour Convention, had been finally approved on April 28 by 
the fifth plenary session without much debate; the chief feature 
of the proceedings was that Baron Makino and M. Bourgeois 
expressed regret that the Commission had not seen fit to accept 
the Japanese and* French amendments. The sixth plenary ses- 
sion (May 6), which was held in secret to approve the treaty as 
a whole, revealed mOre serious differences. The Chinese pro- 
tested against the Shantung clauses, the Portuguese against the 
African settlement, and Marshal Foch argued that the military 
guarantees for the submission of Germany were inadequate; 
His Ob jection was met^ to a certain extent, by the announoementi 
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cm May 7, that the TJitited States ahd Great Britain were pre<- 
pared to sign treaties with France, guaranteeing her against 
German aggression. But the session of May 6 was remarkahle 
far the strong undercurrent of dissatisfaction among the mitiot 
Powers ** with special interests (including the British Domin- 
ions) who felt that their views had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. On May 7 at the Trianon the Conference saw the draft 
treaty handed to Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the principal 
German delegate, and heard him deliver, without rising from 
bis chair, a sharp attack upon their dilatory methods. He 
stated that, in the past six months, the blockade bad been 
responsible for hundreds of thousands of deaths in Germany; 

Think of that when you speak of guilt and punishment.^’ He 
and Ms countrymen accepted the liabilities to which they were 
committed by the, Armistice and Mr. Wilson’s terms. They 
were prepared to play their part in restoring Belgium and the 
devastated areas of France. But he intimated that Germany 
did not hope for a just peacC; We are under no illusions as to 
the extent of our defeat and the degree of our helplessness; . 
we know the power of the hatred that we encounter here.” 

Fifteen days were allowed the Germans for preparing their 
reply, but the term of grace was eventually extended to May 20. 
The Gorman delegates, to expedite the negotiations, trans- 
mitted their criticisms by instalments, each dealing with one 
topic (League of Nations, Labour Charter, Saar Valley, etc.); 
in some cases they tendered several notes successively on the 
same subject* The Supreme Council had arranged that these 
notes should be considered by 13 committees, each of which was 
specially responsible for one section of the treaty, and interim 
replies were returned to the Germans very promptly. Conse- 
quently much of the disputed ground had been covered in pre- 
liminary correspondence before the German counter-proposals 
were presented as a whole; and M. Clemenceau was able to 
dispatch the reply of the Allies on June 16. Both documents 
were polemical in character. The Germans, besides criticising 
many particular articles of the draft treaty j argued that its 
general tenor was inconsistent with the terms of the pre-Armis- 
tice agreement; and the Allies repudiated this imputation with 
some heat, The main criticisms of the Germans are noted 
below. Their counter-proposals were numerous, and only the 
more striking can be given here: (a) ReparaUon.-^They offered 
to pay a sum not exceeding 100 milliards of gold marks, partly 
in gold but mainly in commodities and services; but they 
elaimed the right of appeal from the assessment of the Repara- 
tions Committee to a neutral arbitrator. They would pay the 
first 20 milliards by May i 1926; but they claimed credit for all 
war material surrendered under the Armistice conditions, for 
state railways and state property ceded along with Alsace- 
Lorraine and the colonies, and for the share of the German 
public debtsi which, as they maintained, these territories ought 
to bear. No definite period was fixed for the payment of the 
remaining Bo milliards, though it was stated that Germany would 
allocate to this purpose annually a sum equal to the average 
mt peace budget of the empire before the war and it was stip- 
ulated that no interest should be paid, {b) Terrihrial.-^They 
demanded a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine which should give 
the inhabitants an option between union with France, union 
with Germany and complete independence. In lieu of the Saar 
valley they offered to France fixed axmual supplies of coal, 
pending the reconstruction of the French mines. In lieu of ceding 
West Poland, Danzig and Memel they offered to make Danzig, 
Konigsberg and Memel free ports (under German sovereignty). 
They demanded that Germany’s claim to keep her colonies should 
be referred to arbitration, (c) Commerda/.— They offered to 
the Allies nK>st favoured nation ” treatment in German 
markets for a restricted number of years, upon condition of 
complete reciprocity; and “ national ” treatment to Allied goods 
passing over German railways (without a time limit) on the 
same condition, {d) League 0/ They offered to nego- 

tiate on this subject, taking the Allies’ draft covenant as a basis. 
But, as conditions precedent to negotiation, they demanded 
that Gerpiany should be admitted immediately to the League; 
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that members of the League should bc‘ pledged to abstain from 
waging economic war; that the Allied Powers should, within 
two years, abolish compulsory military service and themselves 
disarm, (e) Occupied Territory . — They proposed that the armies 
of occupation should be withdrawn within six months after 
the signing of the treaty. 

These proposals constituted a manifesto addressed to the 
public outside the Conference; but in some particulars they 
agreed with proposals which had been forcibly argued in the in- 
most circles of the plenipotentiaries. M. Tardicu and Mr. 
Wilson Harris have both stated, apparently on good authority, 
that the idea of mitigating the treaty in essential details was be- 
fore the Supreme Council at various dates from May 23 to 
June 13, and that one reason for these discussions was a doubt 
whether the treaty, as it stood, could be enforced on a recal- 
citrant Germany. Mr. Lloyd George was now the spokesman 
of the critics; among these were counted the leading members 
of his Ministry, who, together with Dominion representatives, 
had been summoned to a special meeting at Paris on June x. 
He protested against the idea of maintaining a large army of 
occupation for a considerable time. He was now (for a short 
while at least) in favour of a fixed indemnity; he advocated re- 
vision of the Polish frontier and the early admission of Germany 
to the League of Nations. But it was hardly possible to rewrite 
the treaty at this stage; the dangers of further delay were too 
serious to be lightly accepted. On June 13 the movement for 
revision came to an end. Its only consequences were some con- 
cessions on secondary points. On Reparation and Military 
Occupation the Allies stood by their original draft. They con- 
ceded some slight changes in the Polish frontier with the object 
of bringing it into closer harmony with the ethnographic 
division.” They agreed to a plebiscite in Upper Silesia, They 
intimated that they were opening negotiations at once for an 
eventual reduction of their own armaments. They withdrew a 
provision for internationalizing the Kiel canal. They promised 
that Germany, if she complied with the terms of the treaty, 
should be admitted to the League of Nations ** in the early 
future.” They invited Germany to offer, within four months 
of the signing of the treaty, a lump sum in settlement of the whole 
bill for reparation, but this suggestion was not accepted. 

Signing of the Treaties of Versailles ^ June 28 , — All arrange- 
ments had been made for a general advance of the Armies of 
Occupation in case the German Government refused to sign the 
treaty, and there were a few days of suspense while Count 
Brockdorff-Kantzau was conferring with his colleagues at 
Weimar. On June 20 the Scheidemann Cabinet resigned, 
ostensibly because it would not consent to sign, but actually 
from a well-founded consciousness that it no longer com- 
manded the confidence of the German Labour party. On June 
21 a new Premier, Herr Bauer, offered to sign on conditions: 
he Stated that the articles requiring the surrender of war crim- 
inals and those declaring Germany to be the sole author of the 
war must be omitted, He was told that conditions could not be 
accepted, and on June 2,2 obtained the leave of the Weimar 
National Assembly to sign unconditionally. Formal assurances 
to this effect were given on June 23 at Versailles, through Herr 
Haimhausen who, on the previous day, had succeeded Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau as head of the German delegation. During the 
last days of suspense the German warships interned at Scapa 
Flow were sunk by their commanders, acting, it was statedi on 
orders from the German Admiralty (June 21). 

The new German Minister for Foreign Affairs, Herr Hermann 
Miiller, and his colleague Dr. Bell signed the treaty on June aB 
in the Salle des Glaces at Versailles in the presence of all the 
plenipotentiaries, except those of China, who absented themr* 
selves to emphasize their protest of May 6 against the Shantung 
articles. Before and after this ceremony several subsidiary 
treaties were signed: (a) DdEensive treaties with France, by 
Great Britain and the United IS tales, undertaking to defend 
France against unprovoked aggression. The Briti^ treaty 
was ratified by Great Britain on Nov. 20 1919, but it was not 
to become binding until the American treaty shouM be ratified; 
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and since American ratification was subsequently refused is6e 
UirfiTKD StATics: History), the Britiadi treaty became a dead let- 
ter. {h) A protocol defining certain ambiguous conditions in 
the German treaty, (c) An agreement between the United 
States^ Belgium, the British Empire, France and Germany, 
which defines the nature of the military occupation of the 
Rhineland, (d) The Polish minorities treaty by which Po- 
land contracts with the Allies and with Germany to respect 
the civil and political rights of racial and religious minorities 
within her jurisdiction. The idea of imposing such a treaty 
was first laid before the Conference by Jewish associations j 
whose fears were excited by the reports of Polish pogroms 
in the winter of 1918-9; but it was also of great importance 
for the protection of German and other non-Polish minorities^ 
Similar treaties were afterwards concluded by the principal 
Powers with Czechoslovakia, with Rumania and with Yugo- 
slavia. The main Treaty of Versailles was ratified by Presi- 
dent Ebert, on behalf of Germany, on July 10; by the 
Ring of Italy, by King George V. and by President Poincar6 
imOct. X919. But it was not till Jan. 10 tgno, when Germany at 
last signed a protocol agreeing to give compensation for the 
ships Vvhich had been scuttled at Scapa Flow, that the final 
exchange of ratifications took place at Paris, and the state of 
war between the European Allies (but not the United States) 
and Germany was formally terminated. 

TtetUy of Versailles — Territorial Terwr.— Germany surrenders 
Alsace and Lorraine to France, free and quit of all public debts 
(Arts. 51, 55), and accepts the arrangements regarding the 
Saar basin wliirJh have been described above (Art. 45-50). 
Luxemburg ceases to form part of the German Zollverein, and 
Germany renounces all rights over the railways in Luxemburg 
(Art. 40) . Belgium receives Moresnet ncutre and part of Prussian 
Moresnet (Arts. 32, 33); also Eupen and Malmedy (Art. 34) 
subject to the result of a plebiscite, which was held in Sept. 
2920 and resulted in the final reunion of these districts to Bel- 
gium, by whom they had been continuously claimed since 1815. 
These acquisitions give Belgium some valuable forests and rail- 
way stations and a population of about 70,000 souls. The frontier 
between Germany afid Denmark is to be settled in accordance 
with the wishes of the population (Art. 109) these were ascer- 
tained by plebiscites held in North Schleswig (Feb. 10 1920) 
and in Central Schleswig (March 14 tgao) when the former 
district voted for reunion with Denmark and the latter voted 
for Germany. Under Art. 87 Germany recognizes the complete 
independence of Polilnd and surrenders Danzig together with 
the territories received by Prussia under the partitions of 
Poland (Posnania, W. Prussia) and part of Middle Silesia; 
in tgi 6 these districts had a population of 3,931,000 souls of 
whom 1,087,600 were Germans. Article 88 provides for the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia which had been conceded on June 
16 1919; the voting (March 3i 1921) seemed to prove that 
this dause was a concession of substance, and the subsequent 
award of the League of Nations (Oct. 1921), in favour of Poland, 
Was correspondingly disappointing to Germany. By Arts. 94 and 
96 plebiscites are ordered for the Masurenland region of East 
Prussia, and the West Prussian Kr eise oi Stuhm, Marienburg, 
Marienwerdcr and Rosenberg; in July 1920 both plcbisdtes pro- 
duced substantial majorities for Germany. By Art, 99 Memel 
with the adjacent territory (total pop. 122,000 souls) is detached 
from East Prussia and put at the disposal of the principal 
Powers, who intended that Memel should be the port of Lithu- 
ania but had not, up to May 1921, given effect to that intention. 
Artide 100 similarly assigns Danzig (pop. 200,000) to the prin- 
dpal Powers, who (in accordance with this Article) have recog- 
nized Danzig as a free city with an elected legislature under a high 
ejommissioner appointed by the League of Nations. But Poland 
will control the Vistula and the main railways within the terri- 
toty of Danzig, and will be responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of the city, which is also to be brought within the 
Polish customs area (Art. X04). 

Under Art. 136 Germany abandons to Japan her rights in 
the Bhantung peninsula; she also renounces her concessions in 


Hankow and Tientsin (Art 133), h&t privileges in Egypt iltider 
the Capitulations (Art. 147) and all her treaty rights in Morocco 
(Art. 141:). By Art. irp she renounces in favour of the principal 
Powers all her overseas possessions. These, iu accordance with 
Art. 23 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, will be ad- 
ministered by mandatories of the League. The Supreme Council 
made, on May 6 1919, a provisional distribution of mandates for 
the German colonies. German E. Africa was allotted to Great 
Britain, by whom it was renamed Kenya Colony (July 8 1930); 
but on May 30 1919, Great Britain resigned the districts of 
Urundi and Ruanda, which border on the Belgian Congo, to 
bo held by Belgium under a separate mandate. German S.W. 
Africa went to the Dominion of South Africa. France and 
Great Britain received a joint mandate for Togoland and 
Cameroon, with permission to delimit their respective Juris- 
dictions by mutual agreement. German New Guinea was en- 
trusted to Australia, German Samoa to New Zealand, the 
island of Nauru (a rich source of phosphates) to Great Britain, 
the German islands in the North Pacific to Japan. But the 
UnitM States subsequently announced (Feb. 21 1921) that Mr. 
Wilson did not agree to the island of Yap, an important cable 
station, being included in the Japanese mandate, and this 
question was one of the matters considered at the Washington 
Conference. {See Washington Conperenge.) 

Treaty of Versailles^^Rcparations and Financial and Com- 
mercial Terms, — The articles of the treaty which define the 
sums to be paid by Germany have been epitomized above. 
The annexes to the Reparations section specify some of the pay- 
ments in kind which Germany is to make immediately on 
account of reparation: (a) She is to surrender all her merchant 
ships of 1,600 tons gross and upward; one-half of her merchant 
ships between 1,600 and 1,000 tons gross; also one-quarter of her 
fishing fleet and a proportion not exceeding oiie-fifth of her river 
craft. By Feb. 10 1920 she had surrendered vessels of over 
1,000 tons amounting to 1,824,828 tons gross, {h) She is to fur- 
nish live stock, machinery, equipment, tools and building ma- 
terials for the reconstruction of devastated areas, (c) During 
the next 10 years she is to find annually 7,ooo,ock> tons of coal 
for France, 8,000,000 tons for Belgium, and for Italy deliveries 
amounting on the average to 8,000,000 tons per annum. Also 
she is to make good the difference between the actual output 
of the French pits in the Nord and Pas de Calais and their pre- 
war average output. But, since May 1920, her total liability 
for coal has been reduced to 3,000,000 tons a month. According 
to the Conference note of June r6 1919, the Germans might 
terminate this system of payment in kind as soon as they pleased 
after May 1 1921. If Germany raises the money required in 
her own way, the Reparations Commission cannot order that it 
shall be raised in some other way.'' 

The Reparations Commission is a body appointed, under Art. 
333 ) ^ith the duties of estimating Germany's habilities and her 
capacity to pay, of insisting on the due performance of her 
obligations to pay in gold and in kind, and of seeing that the 
German scheme of taxation “ is fully as heavy proportionately 
as that of' any of the Powers represented on the Commission." 
The Commission is to consist of seven delegates representing 
the principal Powers, Belgium and Yugoslavia; but no more 
than five of these may vote at any meeting. The United States, 
Great Britain, France and Italy have a vote on every occasion; 
Japan and Yugoslavia only vote when their special interests 
are concerned; Belgium votes when neither Japan nor Yugo- 
slavia Is entitled to do so. On certain questions the unanimous 
vote of the meeting is required to make the decision valid; as, 
for instance, on the question of cancelling the whole or any part 
of the debt or obligations of Germany. The powers assigned to 
the Commission were severely criticised at the Conference by 
the German delegates, who said that they were greater than 
those which any German emperor had ever possessed in Ger^ 
many. It remained, however, to be seen how those powers 
would be utilized afterwards. The Commission has consider- 
able powers under the other treaties, being made responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for the execution of the Reparations 
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clauses in each; and it was conceivable that it might remain in I 
existence for the next 42 years, or even longer. 

The financial clauses provide that Germany shall pay the 
costs of the armies of occupation (Art. 249). They safeguard 
the right of the Allied and Associated Powers to dispose of 
enemy assets and property within their respective jurisdictions 
(Art. 25a) — a clause of great importance since the German 
assets held by Great Britain exceeded £120,000,000 sterling, 
and those held by the United States exceeded $500,000,000. 
On the other hand, ceded German territories, other than 
Alsace-Lorraine and the German colonies, are to be burdened 
with a due proportion of the German pre-war debt (Arts. 254, 
255> 257). Germany transfers to the Allies any claims she may 
have to payment or repayment by Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Turkey (Art. 261) . 

The most striking feature of the commercial terms is that they 
impose on Germany a number of unilateral obligations for limited 
periods of time. For five years she must grant ' ^ most favoured 
nation ** treatment to the Allies, in respect of both her imports 
and her exports (Arts. 264*-7). For five years goods imported 
into Germany from Alsace*I^rraine, up to the average quanti- 
ties of the years iqii-^j, are to be free from German import 
duties; and imports from the ex- German provinces of Poland 
are similarly privileged for three years (Art. 268). The Allies 
may impose a special customs regime on the occupied territories 

to safeguard the economic interests of the population ** (Art. 
270). For three years Germany may not raise the import duties 
on certain commodities (chiefly produced by Belgium and Italy) 
above the lowest rates to which these commodities were liable 
before July 31 1914 (Art. 269). 

Treaty of Versailles — Military, Naval and Air Clauses , — 
Germany is required to abolish universal compulsory military 
service (Art. 173) ; her army is to be reduced, by a fixed date — 
which was originally March 31 1920, but subsequently altered 
to Jan. r 1921 — to a maximum total of roo,ooo officers and 
men (Art. 160). The great general staff and all similar organiza- 
tions are to be dissolved (ib.), and associations of all kinds are 
forbidden to instruct or exercise their members in the use of 
arms (Art. 177). The standing array is to be composed of 
volunteers recruited on a long-scrvice system (Arts. 173-5). 
The stock of arms, munitions and military equipment which 
Germany may provide for this army is strictly limited; and the 
manufacture of such materials may only be carried out in 
factories approved by the Allies (Art. x68). All such materials 
in excess of Germany’s legitimate requirements are to be sur- 
rendered within two months after the treaty comes into force 
(Art. 169). Germany is required to destroy all fortifications 
on the right bank of the Rhine within a distance of 50 km. from 
the river, and in the whole of her territory on the left bank 
(Art. x8o). The size of her navy is defined; she may not keep 
more than 6 battleships, 6 light cruisers, X2 destroyers and 12 
torpedo-boats; no submarines are allowed (Art. 181). She is to 
surrender 8 battleships, 8 light cruisers, 42 destroyers and 50 
torpedo-boats (Art. 185), all her submarines (Art. 188), all 
military and naval aeroplanes and dirigibles (Art. 202). War- 
ships and submarines still under construction are to be broken 
up. Germany’s air forces are to be entirely disbanded by Oct. 

I 1919 (Art. 199). The personnel of her navy, including officers, 
is not to exceed x 5,000, and is to be recruited on a long-service 
system (Arts. 183, 194). The execution of these terms will be 
supervised by inter-AUied Commissions of Control armed with 
full powers of inspection and investigation (Arts. 203-210). 

CrUicisms of the Treaty , of the earliest critics was Gen. 
Smuts, who signed the treaty on behalf of South Africa, and on 
the same day issued a statement in which he spoke of ‘‘ terri- 
torial settlements that will need revision” and “indemnities 
stipulated which cannot be exacted without grave injury to the 
industrial revival of Europe.” He said that he had signed 
“ becatise the real work of making peace ; will only begin after 
this Treaty has been signed.” Mr. J. M. Keynes, till June rb 
the chief finance expert of the British delegation, has argued 
(in his book on Economic CanSequmces of (he ipeode, 
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In Nov. 1919) that the claims of the Allies to reparation have 
been unjustifiably inflated by claims for separation allowances 
and pensions to the families of combatants, and for pensions 
and for compensation money paid to the wounded and disabled; 
and that the demands made on Germany are out of all relation 
to her capacity to pay. These points are naturally taken in the 
German counter-proposals of May 29, which accuse the Allies 
of desiring to fasten ” a system of slave labour ” upon Germany. 

“ If,” says this document, “ they impose upon Germany a 
debt which robs her of every possibility of a future; if as a con- 
sequence every improvement of Germany’s economic condition, 
which the German people might achieve by tireless diligence 
and Spartan thrift, would lead simply to this, that even greater 
payments for the discharge of this debt would be imposed 
upon us, then any delight in creative work, any spirit of ihitia- 
tivCj would perish for all time in Germany.” The experience 6 f 
1920 and 1921 showed that this prophecy was overdrawn, but 
it has suggested to more recent critics the reflection that the 
Allies might have obtained more, if they had demanded less. 
Experience has also shown the unreality of the terrifying picture 
which the Germans, and also Mr. Keynes, presented of the 
Reparations Commisrion as a despotic tribunal created “to 
exploit the labour of the German people for the benefit of the 
creditor states.” Another subject which frequently recurs in 
the German note is that of the treatment accorded to German 
private property in the dominions of the Allies, in Alsace- 
Lorraine and in the German colonies. They objected to the 
general policy of liquidation and of referring the expropriated 
persons to the German Government for compensation. They 
argued that, by international law, private property ought to 
have been respected even during the war. They complained 
that the Allies reserved the right to liquidate German property 
in their own territories for an indefinite period after the war. 
They pointed out that Germany could only compensate the suf- 
ferers by printing more and more paper money, in which case 
“ Germany with her currency constantly depredating would be 
forced to flood the world market with goods at ridiculously low 
prices.” But the greatest emphasis of all is laid on the com- 
plaint that the Allies, by the terms of their treaty, arc violating 
the “ innate rights of nation.” The right of .sovereignty is said 
to be infringed by the powers of the Reparations Commission 
and of the International Commission appointed to control the 
navigation of the Elbe, the Oder, the Niemen, the Rhine and 
the Upper Danube. The Seizure of her colonies is represented 
as meaning that Germany is denied “ the right and the duty 
to codperate in the joint task which devolves upon civilized 
mankind of exploring the world scientifically and of educating 
the backward races.” It is further alleged that the right of self- 
determination has been consistently overridden in the territorial 
settlement, inasmuch as the fate of the Saar valley (for 15 
years), of Alsace-I.»orraine, of Danzig and Memel, has been 
settled without a plebiscite, and Austria is virtually forbidden 
to throw in her lot with Germany, however greatly the popula- 
tions concerned desire this union. On the topic of self-deter- 
mination the Allies showed themselves particularly sensitive in 
their reply of June 16 1919. This principle, as we have seen, 
had already caused them some embarrassment; they had not 
all interpreted it alike; and Mr. Wilson himself had reluctantly 
waived its application in certain cases which were complicated 
by economic or strategical considerations. On the other hand 
the Allies absolutely declined to discuss the categories of damage 
for which they weire demanding reparation, and merely asserted 
that this part of the treaty had been drafted “ with scrupulous 
regard to the correspondence leading up to the Armistice of 
Nov. li 1918.” 

The Austrian Treaty Negotiations , — The drafting of the 
Aufetriaft treaty was begun some time before the German treaty 
had been Signed, and the Austrian delegates arrived at St: 
Gcrinain-en-Laye on May 14 1919. But there were unexpected 
delays in corhpleiing the fir^t draft, which could hot be sub- 
mitted to the seventh plenary session until May 2^. Tiveh then 
the military, financial and reparation terms and part Of the 
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political term^ were reserve^; aiid in incoinpleta jfom/tbe 
draft was handed <on June 2) to Dr. Hennery the principal 
Austrian delegate. On the saipe day the Serb^Croat-Slovene 
etatc (Yugoslavia) was formally recognized by France and 
Great Britain, who thus at length followed the example set by 
Mr. Wilson nearly four months before (Feb. 5)^ Even in its in- 
complete state the draft showed the great concessions which 
had been made, at Austrians expense, to Italy and to Checho- 
slovakia. By May ag Mr* Wilson had withdrawn his opposition 
to the Italian clawn (under the secret Treaty of Ix)ndon) fo^ 
a frontier which touched the crest of the Brenner Pass and gave 
Italy 200,000 German subjects. The draft showed this frontier. 
It also showed that the 3,000,000 Germans living within the 
historic boundaries of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia were to 
be included in the Czechoslovak state. Against these arrange- 
ments the Austrian delegates protested in vain. They were 
mpre successful when they claimed the Carman districts of 
western Hungary as being not only German in sentiment but 
also economically indispensable to Austria (“ the kitchen gar- 
den of Vienna”) and her natural bulwark against unprovoked 
attacks from the side of Hungary, This claim w^as granted 
on July 20, perhaps the more readily because of the defiant 
attitude of Bela Kun, the leader of the Hungarian Bolsheviks, 
who was still in possession of Budapest. The Austrian delegates 
asked the permission of the Conference for a plebiscite in western 
Hungary, but were told that this formality was needless, the 
sympathies of the population being unmistakable* Nevertheless 
western Hungary was still in the hands pf the Hungarian Govern- 
ment till the autumn of 1921. A smaller, but still valuable 
concession, was that which restored to Austria the important 
railway junction of Radkersburg, originally assigned to Yugo- 
slavia. The draft ordered a plebiscite to be taken in the Klagen- 
furt basin, which was claimed on ethnological grounds by the 
Yugoslavs and had been forcibly occupied by Yugoslav troops. 
Though the administration of the basin was provisionally 
assigned to Austria, the Austrians appear to have assumed that 
the plebiscite would be so managed as to ensure the victory of 
their rivals at the polls; and they lodged some protests on this 
assumption, which in fact was falsified. When at last the 
plebiscite was held (Oct. lo 1920), it was found that the whole 
of the disputed area preferred to remain under Austrian rule. 

In the course of the negotiations with the Austrian delegates 
it bccatne clear that the principal Powers as a whole were far 
more leniently disposed to Austria than the form of the Austrian 
draft treaty appeared to suggest. The draft bad been con- 
structed pn the same lines as the German treaty, and the effect 
of the Austrian reparation clauses was to convey an impression 
of greater severity than was in fact intended. As in the German 
treaty, so in the Austrian, the total sum to be demanded was left 
uncertain* Austria was required to pay, by May i 1921, ‘‘ a 
reasonable sum which would be assessed by the Reparations 
Commission (Art. 181); and her remaining liability was to be 
defined by, that body after that of Germany had been fixed 
(Art. 179). But, out of the “ reasonable sum ” to be paid in the 
first instance, the conmission were to pay for any supplies 
of food and raw material which it deemed essential to Austria; 
and the Conference soon discovered that Austria was quite 
incapable of paying, either in gold or in kind, for the relief that 
she required and received. Austria was obliged to resign all 
claims to the merchant shipping owned by her nationals. She 
was required to find a quantity of live stock for the devastated 
areas of Italy, Yugoslavia and Rumania. But, in 192 x, the 
Allies decided to waive all their outstanding claims against her 
on account of reparation. This act of grace makes it unnecessary 
to dwell upon the insistence with which the Supreme Council 
in 1919 jempharized their right to treat the new Austria^a 
state of 7,000,000 souls — as the legal heir to the liabilities of the 
Austrian Monarchy. The chief advantage which the principd 
rowers derived from this attitude was that of a legal title to 
dispose of the severed lands of the Austrian Monarchy. These 
lands the new Austria renounces (under Arts. 36, 47, 53, 59, 89 
of the treaty) in favour of the beneficiaries appointed by the 


Conference^ Similarly ishfe cehounces the ihtcrests of the old > 
Austria outside Europe (Arts. 95-^117), 

Several concessions, other than those enumerated above, were 
notified to the Austrian delegates between June 2 and the date 
of signature, (i) The Supreme XOuncil promised to support 
Austria’a claim to membership of the League of Nations as 
soon as she possessed a responsible Government which had both 
the will and the power to fulfil its international obligations. 
This promise was fulfilled, and Austria was admitted to the 
League late in 1920 at a session held in Geneva. (2) The 
Council also conceded that the property of Austrian nationals 
in the former territories of the Dual Monarchy should not be 
liable to detention or confiscation by the Governments of those ^ 
territories (Art. 267). (3) They sanctioned a temporary system 
(to last for five years) of preferential customs dfities between. 
Austria On the one side and Hungary and Czechoslovakia on the 
other (Art 222), (4) They reduced from five to three years the ; 
period during which the new states could claim ” most favoured j 
nation” treatment in Austria without reciprocity (Art. 23a). 

The second draft of the treaty was handed to the Austrian . 
delegates on July 20 and was practically complete. The Austrians 
presented their final observations on Aug. 0; the Supreme Council .* 
gave its final reply on Sept. 2. On Sept. 8 the Austrian National .' 
Assembly, while protesting against the terms, authorized its 
delegates to sign; and this ceremony took place at St. Germain^* 
en-Laye on Sept. 10* But Rumania and Yugoslavia refused to 
sign because by doing so they would have pledged themselves 
to accept Minorities Treaties, similar in character and intention 
to that which Poland had signed at Versailles on Jun 9 28, under . 
the terms of the German treaty. The argument which , the ; 
principal Powers stated in defence of the Minorities Treaties 
was forcibly put by Mr. Wilson at the eighth plenary session 
(May 3t). These Powers could not be expected to guarantee 
the independence and integrity of the new states, unless the 
latter would on their side giuirantee equality of rights to thcj 
minorities, racial or religious, which, under tJie terms of the 
peace settlement, were being transferred from the allegiance 
of ex-enemy Governments. But this argument did not fit the 
case of Rumania or of Yugoslavia so completely as that of . 
Poland or of Czechoslovakia. Rumania and Yugoslavia were 
old states, and (though greatly enlarged by the peace settle- 
ment) denied the right of the Conference to limit their sov-, 
ereignty by special stipulations. They might have accepted 
minority treaties applying exclusively to new territories acV 
quired under the peace settlement; but the Minorities Treaties 
presented for their signature applied indifferently to old and .new 
texxitories alike. Eventually they were obliged to give way;., 
but they did not sign the Austrian treaty and thi; Minorities 
Treaties until Dec. xo 1919, after receiving an ultimatum from: 
the Conference. The final ratification of the Austrian treaty, 
took place on July 16 1920. 

Summary of Austrian Treaty , — The new Austria mcludea. thej 
provinces of N. Tirol and Vorariberg, Salzburg, Carinthia,: 
Styria (N. of the Drave), a strip of westerxl Hungary and. 
Upper and Lower Austria* The treaty reserves for future deter- 
mination considerable sectors of the frontier on the £. and S.E., 
but the IGagenfurt plebiscite has settled the most important 
of the doubtful points in Austria’s favour. Unlike Germany, 
Austria has been obliged to give explicit guarantees of the rights; 
of her minorities; these guarantees may, however, be ipodificd 
with the assent of a majority of the Council of the League of 
Nations (Arts. 62-9)* Under the military clauses the Austrian 
army may not exceed a total of 30,000 ofiicers and men, and is 
to be constituted and recruited by voluntary enlistment (Arts. 
1X9, 120). Stocks of guns, munitions and equipment are re- 
stricted as in the German treaty, and surplus stocks are to be 
surrendered, and no air forces may be maintained. A special 
section of the Reparations Commission is constituted to assess 
and to collect the payments due from Austria (Art. 179); it is* 
to include representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Greece, Poland, Rumiania, Yugoslavia and Czecho^ : 
Slovakia; but the four first named Powers have two vote8;apiccei; 
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and thus constitute a majority. Besides the reasonable sum 
to be |>aid befO^ May x 1021 (Art. i8i)) Austria is required to 
hand over all merchant ships and fishing-boats owned by 
nationals ot the fotmer Austrian Monarchy, and up to 20% of 
her river fleet; also animals, machinery and equipment, up to 
the limits of her capacity, for the restoration of devastated 
territories. Immediate delivery is required of specified quantities 
of live stock for Serbia, Rumania and Italy. Austria is made 
liable for so much Of the Austrian war debt as is held outside 
the boundaries of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy; but she is not 
liable for war debt bonds ‘which are held by other states, or by 
their nationals, within those boundaries (Art. 205). All trans- 
ferred territories of the monarchy are to be liable for their fair 
Share of the pre-war Austrian debt (Art. 203). Austria re- 
nounces all claims to the state property, including royal prop- 
erty, lying within the transferred territories; but the states 
acquiring such property will be debited, and Austria will be 
credited, with its value by the Repamlions Gommission (Art. 
208). The commercial clauses are similar to those of the German 
treaty. In the clauses relating to xwrts, railways and rivers, 
it is provided that the old Danube commission shall be revived, 
and that the Upper Danube (from Ulm downivards) shall be 
Controlled by a new commission on which Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Rumania and the riparian states will be represented 
(Arts. 301, 302)* Austria is guaranteed free access by railway 
to the Adriatic through the territories and the ports which 
have been severed from the monarchy (Art. 311). 

The Austrian treaty is supplemented by two special agree- 
ments which were signed at St. Germain-en-Laye on Sept. 10 
iqip. By the first of these Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Czechoslovakia agree with the other Allied and Associated 
Powers to make separate payments, not exceeding in the aggre- 
gate 1,500,000,000 gold francs, as a contribution to the costs 
of liberating the territories which have been transferred to them 
from the monarchy. By the second Italy agrees to make a 
similar payment, in consideration of the provinces assigned to 
her. None of these payments was to be made before 1926. 

T/te Bulgarian Treaty y N01). 24 r<?/p.-~The Bulgarian delegates, 
headed by M. Theodoroff, the Prime Minister, arrived in Paris 
on July 26, but did not receive the draft treaty until Sept. 19. 
The terms were not altogether unexpected, for M, Theodoroff 
had lodged objections against some of them on Sept. 2. But five 
weeks elapsed before the formal observations of the delegates 
Were presented to the Supreme Council (Oct. 24). The Bul- 
garians demurred to the terms of the territorial settlement, 
which were thought by critics on the side of the Allies to be too 
lenient; they also complained that Bulgaria was harshly treated 
in not being immediately admitted to the League of Nations. 
They protested that Bulgaria Could not afford to abolish con- 
scription and maintain an army of volunteers, even on the small 
scale prescribed by the draft treaty. The Supreme Council in 
their reply (Nov. 3) promised speedy admission to the League, 
but made no other concession of substance. Further remon- 
strances from the Bulgarians merely led M. Clemenceau to 
intimate (Nov, $) treaty as it stood must be either 

accepted or rejected within ten days. By this time M. Theo- 
doToff had resigned office. His party had been severely defeated 
at a general election held in Aug., and he shrank from the 
invidious responsibility of signing the treaty. A new Govern- 
ment was formed by the leader of the Agrarian party, M. 
Stambolisky; and, on Nov. 13, Bulgaria’s acceptance of the 
inevitable was notified to the Supreiiie Council. The treaty was 
aligned at Neuilly-sur-Seinc on Nov. 27, M. Stambolisky acting 
as the sole signatory for Bulgaria. 

The general principle of the territorial terms is to restore the 
frontiers of 1914; but Bulgaria cedes to the principal Powers 
the share of Thrace which had been left to her by the Treaty of 
Bucharest; the Powers undertake to provide (by arrangement 
with Greece) outlets for Bulgarian trade dn the Aegean. Certain 
districts are transferred (for strategic reasons) from Bulgaria 
to Yugodavia; the most important of these (Bstiidts contains 
the town of Strumitaa. It is stated that further transferences of 
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territory to Yugoslavia were considered at the Conference, but 
were rejected on ethnological grounds as they would have 
affected districts in which the Bulgarian nationality prepon- 
derates. The reparation terms are more definite than those of 
the German and Austrian treaties. Bulgaria is required to pay 
2,250,000,000 gold francs by half-yearly instalments extending 
over a period of 37 years. Ah inter- Allied commission of three 
members (representing France, Great Britain and Italy) will 
remain in Bulgaria to see that the reparation terms are duly 
honoured. This body will decide how the half-yearly payments 
are to be raised. It will prepare a list of the taxes and other 
revenues which are to be appropriated to reparation. If Bulgaria 
makes default in respect of any instalment, the commission 
may assume the duty of collecting the appropriated revenues. 
The commission may also recommend the Central Reparations 
Gommission to give a time of grace for any particular instal- 
ment, or to reduce Bulgaria’s liability. Such a recommendation 
will take effect if it is endorsed by a majority of the Reparations 
Commission. Bulgaria must provide, by way of restitution, 
specified quantities of livestock for the devastated areas in Greece, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. She must also supply Yugoslavia 
with 50,000 tons of coal annually for five years. The maximum 
size of the Bulgarian army is fixed at 20,000 officers and men, 
raised by voluntary enlistment; but Bulgaria may maintain 
gendarmes, customs officials, forest guards and some other kinds 
of police and frontier guards (all armed with rifles) up to the 
number of 13,000. All Bulgarian war-vessels (including sub- 
marines) are to be surrendered or broken up, except four tor- 
pedo-boats and six motor-boats. No air forces may be main- 
tained, no submarines may be built or otherwise acquired. The 
importation of arms and munitions is prohibited; only one 
munitions factory is permitted. No new fortifications may be 
constructed in Bulgaria. 

The Hungarian 7 Vcafy , /mwc 4 ipzo.— -The Hungarian delegates 
did not appear in Paris until Jan. 7 1920, and over six months 
elapsed before the Treaty of the Trianon was signed. But the 
main features of this treaty had been settled long before the 
Peace Conference dissolved. Except in the territorial terms it 
was closely parallel to the Austrian treaty. The Supreme 
Council had informed Bela Kun on June 13 1919 what territories 
would be transferred to Czechoslovakia and Rumania; and on 
July 20 1919 the German districts of western Hungary were prom- 
ised to Austria. But some time elapsed before Hungary acquired 
a Government which commanded the confidence of the Allies. 
Late in July 1919 Bela Kun was overthrown by the Rumanians, 
whom he had attacked on the line of the river Theiss. The 
Rumanians then occupied Budapest, and permitted the Arch- 
duke Joseph to assume the title of Administrator, with the 
support of a number of ex-officers (Aug. 6). llie Archduke 
applied to the Supreme Council for recognition; but the Council 
insisted that he should resign, and that steps should be taken 
to form a coalition Government (Aug. 22). The Archduke then 
effaced himself, but his Premier, M. Friedrich, remained in 
office until the Rumanians evacuated Budapest in November. 
At last on Nov. 24 a coalition Government was formed under 
M. Huszar, and M. Friedrich joined the new Cabinet as Minister 
for War. M. Huszar was promptly recognized by the Supreme 
Council (Dec. i), in spite of the fact that the strength of his 
position had not yet been tested by a general election. This, 
however, took place early in 1920 and produced a National 
Assembly whose sentiments were comparatively reasonable. 
The draft treaty was handed to the Hungarian delegates on 
Jan. 15 1920, a week before the termination of the Conference; 
the negotiations were left to be conducted by the Council of 
Ambassadors. On Feb. 12 the Hungarians presented counter- 
proposals and observations which were the reverse of con- 
ciliatory. They argued that the position of the Magyars in 
Hungary was an earact parallel to that of the Czechoslovaks In 
Bohemia, and asked why the principle of self-determination 
had been differently applied to the two cases. They asked that 
the Sateklers of E. Transylvania should be left under Hungarian 
rule; that all the territories which Hungary was required to 



surrender should remain within the Hungarian customs r^imc 
for a period of years; that no territories should be transferred 
without a plebiscite, or, alternatively, that better safeguards 
should be provided for the rights of Magyar minorities. These 
requests came too late for serious consideration. All the am- 
bassadors would promise was that the League of Nations should 
be free to consider any minor rectifications of boundaries which 
the frontier commissions might recommend on ethnological or 
economic grounds. It is remarkable that this reply, which only 
involved small alterations in the draft treaty, was not trans- 
mitted until May 6. There was one Hungarian pretension with 
which the Allies dealt more promptly. The Huszar Government 
claimed that Hungary was still a monarchy, though the royal 
dignity was in suspense; it was no secret that many Hungarians 
still desired a Habsburg dynasty. But on Feb. 2 jgao Great 
Britain, France and Italy declared that a Habsburg restoration 
in Hungary would violate the fundamental principles of the 
peace settlement. The Hungarian royalists did not even then 
abandon all hope; the monarchical character of the constitution 
was reaffirmed by the Government on March 23. But since the 
signature of the Treaty of the Trianon the three states of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania have combined in a 
** Little Entente which avowedly exists to defeat finy Hun- 
garian project for a Habsburg restoration. 

The only parts of the Hungarian treaty which call for com- 
ment are those which fix the future boundaries of Hungary and 
the allocation of the transferred provinces. On the N. the new 
frontier gives to Czechoslovakia the southern slopes of the Car- 
pathians, mainly though not entirely populated by Slovaks. 
To provide Czechoslovakia with a frontage on the Danube and 
to secure the economic unity of the Carpathian territories, the 
frontier line has been so drawn as to place large Magyar popula- 
tions under Czechoslovak rule. Similarly Rumania receives not 
only Transylvania, in the E. of which there is a compact Magyar 
(Szekler) minority, but also a broad strip of the Hungarian 
plain to the W., in which the chief towns arc Magyar, in order 
that Transylvania’s railway communications with the Danube 
may be adequately secured. The Banat, which is divided 
between Rumania and Yugoslavia, has a mixed population, pre- 
dominantly Slav in the western and predominantly Rumanian 
in the eastern half of the province. The German element in the 
eastern Banat is considerable and would no doubt have pre- 
ferred to remain under Hungarian rule. But the chief difficulty 
which the Conference experienced in dealing with the Banat 
was the adjustment of the conflicting claims of Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, For the Allies, in their secret treaty of Aug, 1916 
with Rumania, had promised her the whole of the Banat, 
without regard to the historic claims of Serbia. At the Con- 
ference M. Bratianu pressed for the fulfilment of the secret 
treaty. He was met with the reply that Rumania herself had 
cancelled it by making peace with the Central Powers in May 
19x8; but he continued to reiterate his demands until the terms 
of the partition of the Banat were irrevocably settled by the 
Conference and announced to the world (June 13 1919). To 
this incident were due the Rumanian occupation of Budapest, 
the intrigue with the Archduke Joseph (which seems to have 
included a plan for the union of the Rumanian and Hungarian 
crowns) and the delay of Rumania in signing her Minorities 
Treaty. 

Like Austria, Hungary is precluded from alienating her in- 
dependence, except with the consent of the Couned of the 
League of Nations (Art. 73). She is required to pay a reasonable 
sum, fixed by the Reparations Commission, before May i 1921; 
her total liability will be fixed by the same body (Arts. 163, 165) 
and the balance is to be paid in half-yearly instalments over a 
period of 30 years, unless payment is respited or remitted by 
the Allies. She is to surrender all her merchant shipping, up to 
20% of her river fleet, and an indefinite quantity of live stock 
(at the discretion of the Reparations Commission) for devastated 
countries. 

^ Adriatk Quesiwni'^Wh^ the Italian plenipotentiaries 
Ij^ljpeared at Paris in May ^9^9 ibey were offered by the 


American delegation the eo-cnJled Tardieu Compromise, wnder 
which Fiume and its hinterland would have tonsUtutedi inde- 
pendent state for 15 years, and a plebisdte would afterwards 
have been taken to ascertain the views of the inhabitants. To 
this compromise, it is alleged, Sig. Qrlando gave his epnsent; 
but the Yugoslav delegates insisted on unacceptable amend- 
ments, and the American attempt at mediation was dropped at 
that time. Subsequently the Italian poet D’Annunzio, at the 
head of a band of volunteers, occupied Fiume (Sept. 12) while 
fresh negotiations were in progress (at Washington) between Mr. 
Wilson and the Italian Government. In spite of this coup 
which was disavowed by Italy, the American negotiations con- 
tinued; by Oct. 27 Italy had agreed that Fiume should be a free 
state under the protection of the League of Nations and had 
resigned her claims on Dalmatia, while Mr. Wilson was pre- 
pared to recognize Italy’s sovereignty over the Pelagosa group, 
Lissa, Lussin, Unie and the port of Valona, The Adriatic posi- 
tion was then examined more minutely at Paris by M. Clemen- 
ceau, Sir Eyre Crowe and Mr. Polk. These three proposed that 
Italy should be offered a protectorate over the Dalmatian city 
of Zara, but that she should be asked to abandon her demand^ 
upon the isle of Lagosta and the eastern part of Istria, and also 
her proposal that the city of Fiume should be made independent 
of the free state of Fiume. The offer did not satisfy Sig. Nitti, 
who intimated that Italy, in default of a more acceptable scheme 
for a compromise, would take her stand on the secret Treaty of 
London. To this Mr. Lloyd George and M. Clemenceau replied 
that they too were willing in the last resort to abide by that 
treaty, but on Jan. 14 1920 they offered new terms which were 
distinctly more favourable to Italy than those of Dec. 9 i9i9« 
The new terms were drafted after Mr. Polk had left Paris for 
Washington, and were presented to Sig. Nitti before the U.S. 
Government had been consulted regarding them. Accordingly 
Mr. Lansing intimated, on Jan. 20, that Mr* Wilson could not 
admit the right of France and England to modify, on their own 
responsibility, the only terms of compromise to which an 
American representative had subscribed. The French and 
British Prime Ministers argued, in reply, that their new pro- 
posals were actually more favourable to Yugoslavia than those 
of Dec. 9, and were intended to save France and England from 
the necessity of honouring the. Treaty of London, to which, as 
was notorious, Mr. Wilson had always objected. But on Feb. 
xo Mr. Wilson stated precisely his objections to the terms of 
Jan. 14. They gave to Italy the whole of Istria and the prospect 
of a future protectorate over Fiume. They also provided for 
the partition of Albania between Yugoslavia, Italy and Greece. 
Mr. Wilson stated that he could not cooperate with the European 
Allies if they allowed the admitted principles of justice to be 
overborne “ by the country possessing most endurance in 
pressing its demands.” The upshot of the controversy was that 
Italy and Yugoslavia were left to settle their differences, if they 
could, by separate negotiations, with the proviso that they must 
not come to terms at the expense of Albania. It took some 
time to reach this consummation. But on Nov. X2 1920 Italy 
and Yugoslavia concluded the Treaty of Rapallo, and on Jan. 2 
1921 D’Annunzio’s garrison at Fiume surrendered to the Italian 
Government. Albania, thanks to Mr. Wilson’s intervention, 
has established an independent Government and has bee^n ad- 
mitted (Dec. 17 1920) as a member of the League of Nations. 
The Adriatic question was thus provisionally settled, nearly a 
year after the close of the Conference, but still on lines whicb 
the Conference had suggested. 

The Turkish Treaty . — The Turkish question was discussed 
at Paris in May and June 1919, but the drafting of the Turkish 
treaty was not seriously taken in hand until the London Con- 
ference ofqFeb. 1920. This delay was due partly to the hope 
(unhappily falsified) that the United States would join in the 
treaty; but also to difficulties arising out of the allocation of 
mandates for the non-Turkish portions of the Ottoman Empire* 
The twelfth ^f the Fourteen. Points provided that these ter- 
ritories should receive unmolested opportunity of autonomous 
develc^ment,,” Aortiele 22 of the Treaty ol Versailles indicated 




tUat some at leaat of thew would be rfecogniaad as independent 
natiOnS) under such ihandatorics as they were Willing to accepts 
Tl^ principal claimants for these mandates were France and 
Great Britain, who in May i^r6 had come to an understanding 
about their future spheres of influence (the Sykes*Picot agree- 
ment), on the basis that the French sphere should include 
Cilicia, Southern Armenia and Syria (with autonomy under 
French protection for Damascus, Aleppo, 'Urfa, Deir and 
Mosul); that Palestine should be an international territory; and 
that Haifa and Mesopotamia should be in the British sphere. 
But Greece claimed the whole of Turkish Thrace, Smyrna (which 
she occupied with the approval of the Supreme Council in May 
rpip) and the Aegean Is.; while Italy claimed the Dodecanese 
^of wltich she had retained possession at the end of the Libyan 
wax in 1912) and a sphere of influence on the adjacent main- 
land. There were difficulties connected with all these claims. 
The niost notorious conflict of interests was that between France 
and the Hejaz (oyer the Arab districts of Syria), which came 
to a. head in March 1920 with the proclamation by a Syrian 
National Congress ” of an independent Syria (to include the 
Lebanon, Palestine and Mesopotamia) and of Faisal, the heir 
apparent of the Hejaz, as the king of this state; but there were 
also douhts as to the wisdom of allowing Greece to assume re- 
sponsibility for Smyrna, and as to the possibility of reconciling 
the French and Italian claims with Mr. Wilson's promise to 
respect the poUticjal unity of the Turkish race. The future of 
Constantinople was long 111 doubt. At last on Feb. 16 1920 the 
Conference of London announced that it would remain the 
Turkish capital; but, a month later, the Allies informed the 
Turkish Nationalists that this concession was conditional on 
their good behaviour, and Constantinople was tempora.rily 
occupied by Allied troops under the command of Gen. Milne. 
On April 24 the Conference of San Remo gave mandates to 
France for Syria, Cilicia and the Lebanon; to Great Britain for 
Palestine and Mesopotamia; a mandate for Armenia was de- 
clined first by the League of Nations (April 27) and afterwards 
by the United Slates Senate (May 27). At last on May ii the 
draft treaty was handed to the Turkish delegates at Sdvres. 
Its terms produced considerable excitement among the National- 
ists, and it was necessary for the Allies to call upon the Greeks 
to make armed demonstrations both in Asia Minor and in 
Thrace. But at the Conference of Spa (July) the last touches 
were put to the treaty and on Aug. 10 it was duly signed by 
the Turkish delegates. 

Under the treaty Constantinople is left to the Sultan, with the 
proviso that it may be forfeited if Turkey violates the terms of 
settlement, especially those by which she guarantees the rights 
of mihorities in her territory. In accordance with the Fourteen 
Points the Straits are neutralized and placed under the control 
of an international commission. Smyrna, with about half its 
vilayet^ is left under Turkish sovereignty, but this sovereignty 
will be exercised by the Greek Government, and Smyrna may 
be incorporated in the Greek customs area. There is to be a 
local legislature, which may, if it so desires, petition the League 
of Nations (within five years) for the incorporation of Smyrna 
in the Greek kingdom. Greece also receives, in full sovereignty, 
Thrace outside the zone of the Straits, Imbros, Tenedos, Lemnos, 
Samothrace, Mytilene, Chios, Samos iind Nikaria. But she may 
not fortify the first five of these islands (owing to their proximity 
to the Straits); and she engages to sign a minorities treaty. 
Armenia is declared a free and independent state ; the boundary 
between Turkey and Armenia is to be referred to the arbitration 
of the President of the United States, Syria, Mesopotamia and 
Palestine are recognized as independent states; their boundaries 
will be fixed by the principal Powers, and they are to be ad- 
ministered by mandatories, on terms formulated by the prin- 
cipal Powers and submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations for approval. The Hejaz is recognized as a free and 
independent state. Turkey cedes to Italy the Islands of Astro- 
palia, Casso^ Scarpanto, Rhodes, the Dodecanese and Castel- 
loryzo. The British protectorate over Egypt and the British 
annexation of Cyprus are confirtned. The chief feature of the 
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military clauses is the proviso that Turkey may maintain no 
military forces except the Sultan's bodyguard, and gendarmes 
and frontier guards not exceeding 50,000 in number. The 
Allies waive their claims for reparation. But Turkey is to pay 
the costs of the armies of occupatiot) :i nee the Armistice of Oct. 
30 1918, and to compensate civilian nationals of the Allies for 
loss or damage suffered in the war through the action or neg- 
ligence of the Turkish authorities. 

Bibliography. — All the treaties have been published by the Sta- 
tionery Office. Supplementary documents are printed in the His>~ 
tory of the Peace Conference, vols. i.-iii., ed. H. W, V. Temperley 
(1920-1), which also comments exhaustively on the German treaty, 
and gives an account of proceedings up to June 28 1919. Three 
more volumes are in preparation; these will deal with the remaining 
treaties. A few more documents will be found in the American 
Journal of International Law (and supplements) for 1919 and 1920. 
The German Comments on the Conditions of Peace of May 29 1919 
is published (In English) by the Amer. Assoc, for International 
Conciliation (Oct. 1919); the Reply of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, of June r6 1919, is published by the Stationery Office: 
Cmd. 258 U919). For the question of Fiume see documents 
published by “ Adriaticus ” in La Question Adriatigue (1920), 
and the Stationery Office paper: Correspondence relating to the 
Adriatic Question, Cmd. 586 (1920). Of books describing or criticiz- 
ing the Conference the following are useful: Sir M. Hankey, 
“ Diplomacy by Conference {Proc. Brit, Inst, of Internatiofial 
Affatrs, 1921); H. Wilson Harris, The Peace in the Making (1920) ; 
1 . M. Keynes, Economic Consequences of the Peace (1919}; C. H. 
Thompson, The Peace Conference Day by Day (1920). Of capital 
importance is the series of articles by M. Andr6 Tardieu in L'tlinS’ 
tration for 1920, reprinted in his book La Paix (1921). See also 
R. Lansing, The Peace Negotiations (1921) and The Big Four and 
Others (1921). (H. W. C. D.) 

PEARCE, CHARLES SPRAGUE (1851-1914), American 
painter (see 21.24), died in Paris, France, May 18 1914. 

PEARS, SIR EDWIN (1835-1919), British lawyer and man of 
letters, was born at York March 18 1835, and educated privately 
and at the London University where he took first-class honours 
in Roman law and jurisprudence. He was called to the bar at 
Middle Temple in 1870 and for a time was private secretary to 
Frederick Temple, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, and 
secretary to various associations connected with social work in 
London. In 1873 he settled in Constantinople, practising in the 
consular courts and becoming president of the European bar 
there. He acquired in this way an intimate knowledge of the 
East which he turned to account in 1876 when, as correspondent 
of The Daily NewSy he sent letters home describing Moslem 
atrocities in Bulgaria which aroused popular demonstrations in 
England led by W. E. Gladstone (see 12.71). He was knighted 
in 1909. His works include The Fall of Constantino pie, a Story 
of the Fourth Crusade (1885) ; The Destruction of the Greek Empire 
(1903) and, his most distinguished book, Turkey and its People 
(1911) in which he displayed his expert knowledge of ByZantine 
Constantinople. He died Nov. 27 1919 at Malta as the result 
of an accident on his journey home from Constantinople. 

PEA RSE, PATRICK HENRY (1879-1916), Irish educationist, 
author, and Sinn Fein leader, was bom in Dublin on Nov. 10 
1879. His father was an Englishman, a sculptor and worker in 
stone, who was himself the author of a pamphlet on England's Duty 
to Ireland as it appears to an Englishman. It is likely that it was 
from his father Pcarsc derived his love of liberty; and from his 
mother, whose people came from county Meath, he drank in 
memories of '98 and of the Fenians. He was educated at the 
Christian Brothers schools and graduated before he was 24 at the 
Royal University of Ireland as a B.A. and B.L. His first serious 
work was when he became editor of the Claidheamh Soluisy the 
weekly organ of the Gaelic League. When engaged on this work 
he made a tour through Belgium to study bilingual methods, and 
edited several Fiana tales from Irish manuscripts. He was a 
hard worker on the Poisde Gnotha or Executive of the League, 
and secretary to its publication committee. He was more inter- 
ested in education than in any other subject, and it is remarkable 
that he was in favour of accepting Mr. Birrell's Irish Council 
bill (see 14.788) in 1907, because it gave the Irish control over 
their own education. In this attitude he stood almost alone. His 
first book was a slender volume containing Three Lectures on 
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Gadic Topics r published when he was qtoly dedicated to the 
New Ireland Literary Society (an ephemeral body which he him* 
self had founded) by its President. This little book contained 
the germs of much later and better work* including a plea for 
enthusiasm, and a prophecy that the Gael would ** become the 
saviour of idealism in modern intellectual and social life.*' In 
order to carry out his educational schemes he founded a school 
at Cullenswood, in Dublin, which prospered. The idea was to 
give an Irish education such as he assumed would be given in a 
free Ireland. Much stress was laid on the Irish language and on 
religion. In igio he removed this school to the Hermitage, Rath- 
farnham, a few miles out of Dublin, and continued to run it un- 
til his death. He travelled in America collecting money for his 
schemes, and on his return threw himself into the Irish Volunteer 
movement. He was high up in its councils, and led in the revolu- 
tion of 1916, of which he was commander-in-chief. At the same 
time he proclaimed an Irish Republic. After a week’s fighting 
in Dublin he saw that further resistance was useless, and ordered 
the Volunteers to lay down their arms. He and Thomas Mac- 
Donagh, who had formerly been one of his assistant masters at 
the Hermitage, and other leaders were tried by court-martial 
and shot soon after their surrender. Pearse was an excellent 
orator, with a fine resonant voice. He was a pious Catholic, of 
irreproachable life, a great lover of children and of nature. 

After his death appeared Collected Works of Padraic 
Pearse (3 vols. 1917)1 containing plays, poems and stories in Irish, 
and one volume of English writing. (D. Hy.) 

PEARSON, SIR (CYRIL) ARTHUR (1866-1921), English 
newspaper proprietor and philanthropist, was born at Wookey, 
near Wells, Feb. 24 1866, and was educated at Winchester. He 
early founded the business of C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., news- 
paper proprietors and publishers; and after having made large 
profits with Pearson* s Weekly and other periodicals he founded 
in 1900 the Daily Express^ a halfpenny rival to the Daily Mail, 
and in 1904 purchased the Standard {see 561). He was a 

strong supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff-reform movement. 
In xQio increasing — later complete — failure of sight obliged 
him to retire from the active direction of newspapers. Hence- 
forth he devoted himself and his fortune with whole-hearted 
industry to efforts to ameliorate the condition of the blind. 
During the World War he established at his house, St. Dun- 
stali’s, in Regent’s Park, London, a hospital for blinded soldiers, 
and became chairman of the Blinded Soldiers and Sailors Care 
Committee (1914). He also became president of the National 
Institution for the Blind. He was created a baronet in 1916 
and G.B.E. in the first gazette of the new Order of the British 
Empire in 1917. He died in London Dcc^ 9 1921. Having been 
eager to encourage those among the blind who cannot command 
attendanbe, he had made it his practice to have his bath un- 
aided, but on this occasion he acddcntly slipped, was stunned 
by striking his head on a tap and suffocated while unconscious, 
his face under water. 

PEARY, ROBERT EDWIN (18^6-igao), American Arctic 
explorer (see 21.30), died in Washington, D.C., Feb, 20 1920. 
Because of his discovery of the North Pole (1909) he was pro- 
moted rear-admiral in ipix and received by special Act the thanks 
of Congress. The same year he was U.S. delegate to the Inter- 
national Polar Commission in Rome. During his later years he 
was much interested in aerial navigation and delivered many 
addresses in which he urged coast patrol by aeroplanes. In 1913 
he was made Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour (France), 
He was the author of 2 ^ he North Foie (1910) and Secrets of 
Polar Travd (1917). 

PEEL, ARTHUR WELLESLEY PEEL, iST Viscount (1829- 
iQia), English statesman (see 21.39), died at Sandy, Beds., 
Oct. 24 1912. 

' »He'was succeeded by his son, William Robert Wellesley 
Peel/ who in 1916 was chairman of the Committee on Detention 
of NeutrBl Vessels, in 1919 became Under-Secretary for War, 
and in 1921 Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

PEKING, China (see 2i.6i).“-r-During the first decade of the 
wew Chinese Republic, great improvemenU were made in the 


matter of the maintenance, Ughting and sanitation of 
principal thoroughfares of the capital; the police were reor- 
ganized on western lines, and instructed in traffic control; an4i 
as the result of the introduction of metalled roads, the old*^ 
type mule cart was mpidly replaced by carriages, motor-cars 
and jinrikishas. Many of these changes were due to the in- 
itiative of Chu Chi-chien> Minister of the Interior in 1913. 

The conditions of railway traffic between the city and the outside 
world were also greatly improved by the location of the termini of 
the Peking-Mpukden and reking-Hankow lines at the Chien MBn, 
the great southern gate of the Tatar city, which lies between the 
alace and the Temple of Heaven. The wall adjoining this gate 
as been pierced with new passages for general traffic and broeid 
thoroughfares thrown open to the public in the Forbidden City. 

A large number of buildings in foreign style have been erect^ 
for Government offices, banks and business premises. In spite of 
these changes, however, chiefly conspicuoiis in the official and busi- 
ness quarters in the vicinity of the legations, the general features 
of the scene which the traveller sees from the walls remain much the 
same as in former times, a vast enclosure within which the yellow- 
tiled roofs of palaces and temples emerge here arid there above the 
trees; and in the less freouented parts of the city, notably the 
Manchu quarter, there is out little outward evidence of change. 
The poverty-stricken appearance which the Chien M^n district 
and other business centres presented as the result of the destruc- 
tion wrought by the Boxers in 1900 has gradually disappeared. 

The trade of the city remains local as of old, and generally uri- 
concerned with industrial enterprise, but during the first ten years 
of the Republic the citizens of the capital were able to recover a 
con.siderable measure of comfortable prosperity, because of the 
freedom with which money was circulated by the various political 
and military parties. 

New macadamized roads running from the city in several direc- 
tions (to the western hills, to Tongshaa and to Tungchow) are 
amongst the most conspicuous manifestations of the Peking 
municipal council's activities. The number of foreigners resident 
at the capital has increased considerably in recent years, and, al- 
though the city has not been opened by treaty to foreign trade, a 
number of business houses have been established with the tacit 
consent of the Chinese authorities. 

See E. Backhouse and J. O. P. Bland, Annals and Memoirs of 
the Court of Peking (I913); D. Mennie and P. Weale, The Pageant 
of Peking (1921) ; P. H. Kent, The Passing of the Manchus (1912) ; 
Jf. O. P. Bland, China^ Japan and Korea (1921). 

PfiLISSIER, HARRY GABRIEL (1874-1913). English come- 
dian, was born at Finchley in 1874. His father was a Frenchman 
living in England — a descendant of Marshal P^sier— *and his 
mother was English. In 1911 he married Fay Compton, the 
daughter of Edward Compton, the actor. He became an 
** entertainer” and author of musical sketches and organized a 
troupe known as “ The Follies,” who gained a very great success 
in a special genre of musical entertainment, half song, half witty 
parody, at the Apollo theatre, London. He died ih London 
Sept. 2$ 1913. 

PELLETAN, CHARLES CAMILLE (1B46-1915), French pdi- 
ticinn and journalist (see '21.69), <lied June 4 191S. 

PBNLEY, WILLIAM SYDNEY (1852-1912), English actor 
(See 21.99), St. Leonards-on-Sea Nov. n 1912. 

PENMfSYLVANIA (rea 21.105). — During 1910-20 there Was a 
great increase in the industrial developments of Pennsylvania, 
largely as a result of the World War. From 1914 until American 
participation in 1917, the Alhed Governments expended many 
millions of dollars among the steel, ammunition and other estab- 
lishments, bringing to the state a period of prosperity the extent 
of which was apparent when the Liberty Loans and war taxes 
disclosed the accumulated wealth. The state maintained its 
mnk as the second state in population and in industry. 

The pop. of the state in 1920 was 8,720,017, an increase Of 
1,054,906 over 1910. The rate of increase, 13*8%, was con- 
siderably lower than that of the preceding decade, 21*6%, 
In 1920 the pop. of the 15 largest cities of the state was: Phila- 
delphia, 1,823,158; Pittsburgh, 588,193; Scranton, 137,783; Read- 
ing, 107,784; Erie; 93.372; Harrisburg, 75.9*7; Wilkes-Barre, 73,- 
833; Allentown, 73,502; Johnstown, 67,327; Altoona, 60,331; 
Che^ter^ 58,030; Lancaster, 53,150; Bethlehem, 50,3 58^ York, 
47,512; and McKeciport, 46,781. 

Agriciiltufe,^A decrease of nerirly $100,000,000 in the value of 
crops from 1910 to 1920 was reported by the state department 
of agriculture, but thu 8tate> /afms showed an improvement in 
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t>roductipii during the preceding decade. The contraat is shown in 
the following table 

^ , — r- . 1 









The depreciation in the value of crops from 1919 to 1920 was due 
ih part to reduced acreage^ but chiefly to the heavy decline in prices. 
The average farrner in 1920 lost $434.20 as a result of depreciation. 
The price of the average dairy cow during the year dropped from 
$96.75 to $75*50, the dairy industry alone depreciating $20,890,774. 
Sheep depreciated $3.75 a head, falling from $10.25 to $6.50, and 
the total loss to sheeps raisers was $4,000,009. Hogs declin^ from 
$30,90 to $16.15 and farm horses from $111 to $102. The potato 
prOcfuction for the entire state for 1920 was 29, 1 58,435 bushels. The 
state department of agriculti'ire valued the total fruit production of 
1920 (20,825,000 hus.) at $18,742,500. 

Minmd Production.'^Tht following table shows the figures of 
the coal and coke industry during 1910^, in tons:— 



Bituminous 

Anthracite 

Coke 

1910 

148,770,858 

83.«83,994 

23.722.944 

1911 

14*, 189,329 

90,917.176 

19,984.320 

1912 

160,830.492 

84,426,869 

24,682,474 

1913 

172,965,659 

91,626,964 

24,718,238 

1914 

145,884,530 

91,189,641 

17,164,124 

1915 

157,420,068 

89.377.706 

22,012,945 

1916 

169,123^814 

87,680,198 

26,428,926 

1917 

171,074,411 

100,445,299 

23.240.777 

1918 

■■«77-g»,7'»94 

99,445.794 

27.157.373 


During these years an average of 190,000 persons were engaged in 
mining bituminous coal and 170,000 in mining anthracite. 

Manufactures . — In the absence of final industrial figures for the 
U.S. census of 1920, riot yet available in Dec. 1921, comparisons 
between the industries of 1909, 1914 and 1919 must be drawn from 
U.S. census figured for the first two periods and the survey made by 
the state department of internal affairs for the latter. In 1914 
Pennsylvania became the foremost state in the value of silk produc- 
tion, displacing New Jersey. Her 1914 production was valued at 
more than one-third of the total for the United States, and the state 
had more than two-fifths of all the employees in the industry. In 
1909 226 silk-producing establishments, with 36,469 employees, had 
a production valued at $62,061,000. In 1914 284 establishments, 
With an average of 44,755 wage-earners, produced material valued at 
$86,938,^54. In 1919 34^ establishments, with 57,079 employees, 
produced material valued at $238422,600. Pennsylvania was the 
Uading state 111^1914 in hosiery manufacture, reiiorting 39*7 % of the 
national quantity artd 41^2% of the national value. In 1909 464 
establishments manufacturing hosiery, employing 38,206 hands, 
produced a vakie of $49,658,060; in 1914 498 establishments, with 
41,130 employees, produced a value of $64,163,449; in 1919 328 
establishments, with 35,400 employees, $130,167,800. In the iron 
and steel industry in 1909 66 blast furnaces, with 14,521 employees, 
yiydcd $168,578,000, and in 1914, 52 with 11,518 employees a prod- 
uct valued at $135,806,067. Notwithstanding the decrease the state 
hi 1914 empioypd 39*2 % of all the wage-earners and produced 42*8 % 
of the total product qf t fie country. Steel works and rolling mills in 
1914 also showed a decrease from 1909. In 1909 189 establishments, 
with 126,911 emplbyees, produced $500,344,000, and in 1914 178 
f^tablisliments, with 131,955 employees, produced $488,106,324. 
In the manufacture of tin-plate, Pennsylvania in 1914 led the nation^ 
Comparative figures show : — ^ 



Establishments 

1909 

1914 

17 


Employees 

Product 

2.346 

2,368 

12,311 

$ 25,234,066 
36.795.990 

iis.642,300 


The state census of 1919, fot all Industries, shows a total of 20,888 
establishments in the state divided as follows; — buildings and con- 
ttacting,' 2,895; chemicals and allied products, 768; clay, glass and 
fitorie, 583; clothing, 1,398; food and kindred products, 2,404$ 
leather arid rubber goods, 395; liquors and beverages, 453; lumber 
ahd its remariufacture, 1,114$ paper and printing, 1,740; textiles. 
^,024^ laundries, 273; metals and metal products, 3,432; mines and 
qilarties, 1,564; public service, 1,005; tobacco and its products, 709; 
and miscellaneous 1,131. The total average number of employees 
was 1,691,171 (167,562 salaried employees, 1,523,600 wage-earners); 
the total wages, $2,176,449,100, and the total value df products. 
$8,8 j3;o47,6oO. The m^nest valuation whs placed on metals ana 
metal products, $i, 675, 97 1,500, more than 40% of the whole value 


of production. EnrjMoyees in this industry numbered 508,311. 
Next was a product of $722,515,300 from the mining industries, 
ivhiCh ejnployed oh an average 329,179 men in 19x9. The textile 
indusrity mairitained third place with 125,291 employees and a pro- 
duction >valriation of $646,083, bow. The figures from 1915-^ are as 
Khown tnehe (oUwing tablcik 



Establishments 

Average No. 
Wage- Earners 

Value of 
Production 

1915 

19x6 

1917 

1918 

. J.9J2.. ■ 
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Education . — Two progressive st^s a decade apart mark the de- 
velopment of the public schools. The first was the adoption of the 
School Co<!e of May 18 191 1 ; the second the enactment of what is 
known as the Finegan programme (name<l after the State Sujjerin- 
tendent of Public Instruction) by the Legislature of 1921. The 
^hool Code of 1 91 1 was virtually a cmlification of all the laws govern- 
ing the public-school system and a general imificalion, with many 
new features, of administrative measures. Its most im|)ortant sec- 
tions provided for independent control of taxation and borrowing 
by school boards with minimum and maximum tax rates varying 
according to the sixe of the school district; retluction of the number 
of members in school boards so as to simplify official business; 
establishment of a State Board of Education; establishment of a 
state school fund, and general provisions for the better selection of 
text-books and for the development of higher education. The meas- 
ures of 1921 (the Finegan programme) are as follows; (i) Providing 
that after Sept, i 1927 those persons who enter the teaching service 
must show evidence of graduation from a state normal school or an 
equivalent education and training; (2) requiring fourth-class dis- 
tricts to maintain Schools for 150 days in 192 1-2 and 160 days in 
1922--3; (3) increasing the qualifications of county superintendents 
by providing that no one except college-trained persons or normal- 
school graduates with certain st'hool experience shall be qualified for 
the position; (4) increasing the salaries of all assistant county super- 
intendents from $1,800 to $2,500 per year and giving most of the 
county superintendents an increase in salary of $500 or $l.oOo; 

(5) establishing a state-wide salary schedule for teachers, fixing the 
minimum at $1,200, In cities annual increments are required, and 
projwrtionately higher salaries are provided for high-school teachers ; 

(6) increasing the state aid to schools for each biennial period from 
$24,000,006 to $36,000,000 and establishing a new basis of appor- 
tionment; (7) encouraging consolidation by providing that for each 
school closcci the district snail be entitled to receive an annual allot- 
ment of $200; (8) making sufficient appropriations for normal siffiools 
so that they may be supported witnout tuition fees and providing 
a salary schedule for the faculties; (9) creating a State Council ot 
Education to consist of nine business and professional men and women, 
replacing the State Board of Education and the college and univer- 
sity council; (10) standardising the elementary courses in public 
and private schools and requiring that they be taught in the English 
language and from texts written in English; (ii) strengthening the 
compulsory attendance laws. 

Finance . — The revenues of thfe state more than doubled from 1909 
to the end of 1920. The receipts in 190c) were $28,945,210; in 1920, 
$62,071,293.97. This does not include $ii,8oo,(xx) derived from the 
sale of state road bonds, a fund kept separate from the regular state 
moneys. Governor Sproul recommended to the 1921 session of the 
state Legislature an increase of about 10% in the tax on manu- 
factures and a small tax on mined coal, a combination which would 
add more than $30,000,000 to the treaeuiy annually. The treasury 
disbursements in the fi^al year 1020 were $74,960,1 12.20, the highest 
ever known. The total was $18,000,000 nigher than in 1919, the 
increase being due to road construction. During the 1920 season 
approximately 410 tn. of concrete state road were built, and 350 m. 
were under construction in 1921. In two years, 660 m. of 
concrete roadway, some of which had a brick wearing surface and 
some asphalt, were constructed by the state. In 1920 a total of 337 
m. of macadam highway were resurfaced and 1,400 m. of highway 
had surface treatment. The maintenance force of the State Highway 
Department in March 1921 was keeping up 9»593 m. of roadway, of 
which 463 m. were in boroughs and on state-aid roads. The total 
resources in 1919 of all the banking institutions within the state, 
whether organised under national or state laws, were $4.529»9I9»^>^* 
Of these the state banks had resources in 1920 of $3,615,244,850, 
divided as follows: savings banks, $314,256,637; banks of dejiosit, 
$331,759,257; trust companies: banking resources, $1,380,919,028; 
trust funds, $1,578,424,021 ; trust funds m banks, $9,885,906. 

Constitutional Changes . — The first two constitutional amendments 
of the decade ending 1920, adopted in 1911 and 1913 respectively, 
had to do wdth the courts, the one of 1911 increasing the number in 
Philadelphia county and merging those in Allegheny county, the 
one of 1913 altering the judicial and municipal terms to confisrm with 
an amendment of 1900 which changed the date of the electiona^ from 
Feb. to November. Another amendment of 1913 enabled munici- 
palities, except Philadelphia, to embark upon the construction or 
acquisition of watetworks, subways, etc., even though their cost 
brought the indebtedness above the limit allowed, and permitted 
arrangement whereby the interest and rinking-fund Charges were paid 
from the principal until the properties should have been completed 
and m operation for one year. A limit of 10 % of the assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property ip a municipality was Cpt such indebted* 
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nesu, three-fifths of the electors of the municipality having first to 
give their assent to the increase. On NoVi 2 i^rs the people voted 
on four proposed amendments and adopted three of them. 'I'he hrst 
and the most important prepared the way for workmen’s compen- 
sation. The second enabled Philadelphia to incrcasie its borrowing 
capacity under conditions similar to those set forth in the amend- 
ment of 1913. The third enabled the general assembly to enact laws 
providing a system of registering, transferring, insuring and guaran- 
teeing land titles by the state or the counties. Amendments passed 
by the Legislature in 1915 and 1917 were approved by the voters 
in 19x3, one enabling the state to issue bonds to the amount of $5o»- 
ooo.Qoo for the imt>rovement of highways, artd the other enlarging 
Philadelphia’s borrowing capacity hy^ removing the jprevious re- 
strictions which confined its increased inrlebtedness to the construc- 
tion or acquisition of waterworks, subways, etc. An amendment 
approved at the general election in 1920 enabled the assembly to 
levy “ graded or progressive taxes,” The result of these numerous 
amendments was manifest in the session of 1919, when a bill was 
passed authorizing the governor to appoint a commission to study the 
constitution with an eye cither to general revision or to amendment 
by sections. This commission held public hearings during 1920 and 
prepared a report to be placed before the session of 1921, 

Legislation . — The number of boards, commissions, etc., function- 
ing under the state jgovernment was greatly increased between 1919 
and 1920. The Legislature in 191X created a Bureau of Professional 
Education under the State Department of Public Instruction, its 
purpose being to regulate the education of physicians, dentists and 
pharmacists. The ^ me year a State Board of Education was cre- 
ated, composed of six members, to report and recommend legislation 
needed to increase the efficiency and usefulness of the public-school 
system, to equalize educational advantages in all sections >of the 
state, to inspect schools supported in p^rt or in whole by the state, 
to encourage vocational training, to improve sanitary conditions 
and to promote physical and moral welfare, A Bureau of Medical 
Education and Ljcensure, under the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, was also created by Act of loir, to e^am.ine into conditions in 
the medical schools and conduct the examination of students apply- 
ing for state licences. In ^911 the office of state fire marshal was 
created, with general powers of investigation over all fires an the state 
and means of fire prevention. Another important change of 1911 
was the reorganization l>y legislative enactment of the State High- 
way Department and the undertaking of an extensive sys^m of 
highways to be built and maintained entirely from state funds. 

in 1913 the Dejxirtment of Labor aqd Industry was created, 
with the power to enforce the ” laws relating to the safety, health 
and pros^rity of employees and the industries.” ^ Under it were 
formed the bureaus of Inspection, Hygiene and Engineering, Statis- 
tics and Information, Meaiatlon and Arbitration, Employment, and 
also an Industrial Board. A Workmen’s Compensation Board was 
created, the state was divided into districts and the administration 
of compenRation carried on through referees and members of the 
board- A State Workmen’s Insurance Board was created the same 
year for the> purpose of administering the insurance fund provided ia 
the Workmen's Compensation Act. In the meanwhile the Legis- 
lature in xoi3.did away with the old State Railway Commission and 
substituted a Public Service Commission, with powers far greater 
than those of its predecessor, and having jurisdiction over ” all 
railroad, canal, street railway, stage line, express, pipe line, ferry, 
common carriers,’' etc., companies ’^doing business within the state." 

The year 1915 saw the reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture with the creation of a Commission on Agriculture to 
appoint all officers and employees of the department and prepare the 
budgets of the department and of the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Board. Other new boards of that year were the one on vocational 
training under the Department of Public Instruction; the Board of 
Censors, upon all motion pictures; the Prison Labor Commission, to 
supervise tne manufacturing industries of inmates ofj^nal institu- 
tions; and the Veterinary Medical Examining Board. The Bureau of 
Municipalities under the Department of Labor and Industry was a 
development of 1917 intended to classify and make available statis- 
tics and other information tending to improve the government of 
municipaHties. Five boiirds were created the same year: the State 
Military Board which has the power to grant pensions not exceeding 
$12 per month to widows or minor children of national guardsmen 
killed on active duty while under the direction of the governor; the 
Board of Pharmacy; the Board of Optometrical Education, Exami- 
nation and Licensure; the Board of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and the Public School Employees’ Retirement Board, The 
Legislature of 1917 also created a Commission on Public Safety 
and Defense, to which was appropriated $3, 000,000 and which 
functioned during the two years of American participation in the 
World WarifjBnrtly independently and partly through the State 
Committee ot^ublic Safety and Council of National Defense, The 
Commission on Public Safety and Defense was succeeded in X919 
by the Commission on Public Welfare, which received an appro- 
priation of $500,000 to carry on the work of reconstruction, Ameri- 
canization, and collection of the records of the state’s part in the 
World War. The session of 1919 also created a Bureau of Statistics 
and Information the State Department of Internal Affairs, 

transferred the Bureau of Municipalities from the Department of 
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Labor and Industry to the Department of Internal Affaita, and 
created a Bureau of Rehabilitation under the Department of Labor 
and Industry. The year 1919 witnessed the adoption of two Federal 
amendments, Pennsylvania ratifying the prohibition amendment, 
as the forty-fifth state, on Feb. 25, and the woman suffrage didehd- 
ment, as the seventh state, on J unc 24- 

More recent governors were John K. Tener, Republican, 1911-5; 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Republican, 1915-9; William C. Sproul, 
Republican, X919- . 

War Period. — Pennsylvania sent 297, 69Z men into the U.S* 
army, of whom S3 419 were regulars, 21,350 national guardsmeB(, 
and 223,122 drafted. There were 31,063 Pennsylvanians in the 
navy, 16,872 of whom enlisted in the naval reserve, 13,772 
in the regular navy, and 419 in the national naval volunteers. 
The state was rijpresented by 5,422 men in the niarine corps, 
xpaking a total of 334,376 men and women in the national armed 
forces. In addition it had jt,6oo Y.M.C. A. workers, 147 
Knights of Columbus secretaries, and 129 welfare workers under 
the Society of Friends. In the army Pennsylvania suffered 
35,042 casualties, of which 7,898 were deaths. Financially, 
SS9»936 Pennsylvanians subscribed $315,834,950 to the First 
Liberty Loan; 881,267 subscribed: $549^963,700 to the Second 
Loan; 2,026,973 subscribed $467,758,550 to the Third Loan; 
2,349»253 subscribed $812,217,406 to the Fourth Loan; and 
1,289,764 subscribed $564,173,200 to the Victory Loan, making 
a total of $2,709,947,800 for the five loans, a per capita of 
$312.92 as compared with the per capita throughout the United 
States of $232.31. The war taxes of the state were: 1917, 
$5^9^056, 143. 20; 1918, $446,811,191. The American Red Cross 
in its two campaigns in Pennsylvania taised $27,283,990.90 or 
10 % of the total for the whole country. The Red Cross meihbcr- 
ship in the state at the dose of 1918 was 1,669,758 adults and 
1,451,057 juniors, the latter being 86-12% of the school popula- 
tion. Pennsylvania gave approximately $3,006,000 to the wat 
welfare work of the Knights of Columbus. The two Y.M.C.A. 
drives in the state netted $6,562,516.23. 

More than 85,000 meix and women were employed in the six 
Pennsylvania shipyards op the Delaware river in 1918. Th6 
Hog I, plant near Philadelphia built no cargo vessels of 7,506 
dead- weight tons apiece and 12 transports of 8,000 tons. The 
Harriman yard at Bristol, of the Merchants* Shipbuilding Corp., 
built 32 cargo vessels of 9,000 tons apiece; William Cramp fie 
Sons at Philadelphia built four tankers of io,ooo tons apiece aud 
nine steel ships, all but one of which were of more than 9,000 tons. 
Likewise it launched 35 destroyers during the war period and 13 
subsequently. The Chester yard of the Merchants* Shipbuilding 
Corp. built 28 cargo ships and tankers averaging 8,000 toh$ 
apiece and several small naval vessels. The Sun Shipbuilding Co. 
at Chester built 14 ships averaging 11,000 tons apiece and four 
cargo ships of 10,000 tons apiece. It also constructed nine mine- 
sweepers for the navy. The yard for wooden ships 6f 
Traylor plant at Cornwells Heights built eight vessels of 3,500 
tons each. The Federal Government spent $46,396,266.80 in 
housing war workers in the state, $23,021,000 being spent by the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. for shipbuilders, and $23,375,266.80 by 
the U.S. Housing Commission. 

The Remington Arms Co. at Eddystone manufactured t,i8x,908 
rifles up to two days before the Armistice, or 47 % of the American 
rifles supplied to troops at home and abroad. The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works at Philadelphia and Eddystone contracted for 470 steam 
locomotives for the U.S. Railroad Administration and nearly 4,000 
steam locomotives for the A.E.F. and the Allies. The Aluminum 
Co. of America, at Pittsburgh, manufactured 3,385,955 meat cans 
for mess kits, or two-fifths of the total made in America. The Ed- 
ward G. Budd Co., Philadelphia, pressed and stamped l,![50,77S 
steel helmets, while a total of 2,707,237 helmets were painted ana 
assembled in the Ford Motor Co. plant in Philadelphia. The entire 
cjin non-forging output of the country during the war was 8,440 before 
Armistice Day, and Pennsylvania’s contribution was 2,960, pr al- 
most two-fifths. One of the three American pqwderbag loading 
plants was located at Tullytown, Pa. ; it employed 7,000 persons and 
had reached a capacity of 40,000 bags a day at the date of the 
Armistice, The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. at Pittsburgh had a total 
output of 81,84s optical lenses when the end of the war caused a 
general cancellation of contracts. (A, E; McKf) 
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the Henry Phipps Institute for the study, treatm^t aiid proven- 
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tk)n‘ Of tuberculosis was transferred to the University. In tgra 
the college was divided into three separate departtnerits— the 
college, the Towne scientific school, and the Wharton school of 
finance and commerce. In 19x4 the school of education was 
established, with a four-year course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education; since then there has been held 
every spring at the university ** Schoolmen’s week,” and teachers 
from all over the state assemble to take part in conferences 
and discussions. By a merger in 1916 the Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia became an integral part of the university 
as its graduate school of medicine, and in 1918 another merger 
was effected with the Philadelphia PolycUnic and College, for 
Graduates in Medicine. In 1917 a course in military science was 
established to qualify students for commissions as reserve officers. 
Jin XQJO the laboratory of hygiene and public health became 
the school of hygiene and public health. 

During the decade x^io-^ao there were many developments in the 
widening of the university’s usefulness to the community through the 
establishment of extension schools. In 1950-1 the university had 
J64 officers of instruction, of whom 302 were in the college, and 213 
in the department of medicine. The enrolment was 11,182 students, 
including 2,652 women, of whom 753 were in the college (arts ami 
science); 29 in biology; 780 in the college course for teachers; 1,281 
in the summer school; 638 in the Towne scientific school; 2,277 in 
the Wharton school of finance atid commerce; 1,439 in the evening 
school of accounts and finance; 996 in the extension schools; 760 
in the school of education; 218 in the school of fine arts; 657 in the 
graduate school; 191 in the law school; 433 in the medical school; 
i 9 l in the graduate school of medicine; 735 in the school of dentistry; 
30 in the school of veterinary medicine, and 6 in the school of hygiene 
and public health (duplications, 142). 

B^inning with I920 the tuition fees were raised from $200 to 
S250 in the college, the Towne school, the Wharton school, in educa- 
tion, law, dentistry, and hygiene; from $200 to $300 in medicine; 
and from $100 to $150 in veterinary medicine. In 1920-1 the income 
from tuition fees was $1,425,000; the payment for ’'educational 
salaries ” amounted to $1,425,000, and for other salaries and wa^es 
$678,000. In June 1920 the excess of the university’s assets over its 
liabilities was $26,000,000, and the donations for the year were 
$278,000. The total value of real estate (including the university’s 
buildings) was $11,486,000; and libraries, museums, apparatus and 
furniture were valued at $3,645,000. The university library, in- 
cluding numerous special eolbet 10ns, contained about 500,000 bound 
volumes and 50,000 pamphlets. A question of paramount importance 
concerning the future policy of the university was settled in 1921, 
when the trustees, in accordance with the ovenv'helming sentiment 
of the alumni, resolved that the university should continue as a 
private institution and not surrender its iiiaepcudcnce, as had been 
proposed, by becoming a state university with consequent super- 
visibn by the official representatives of the state Government. 

In 192 X Gen. Leonard Wood (g.r.) was elected " head df the uni- 
versity under such approfniate title as may be hereafter agreed 
upon.V Later in the year Gen. Wood was appointed governor-gen- 
eral of , the Philippines, and was granted a year’s leave of absence 
before assuming his duties at the university. During the World War 
9,204 students and alumni of the university saw service, of whom 
7,411 were in the army, 856 in the navy, 827 in auxiliary service, and 
110 in the armies of America’s Allies. Of these 212 died for their 
country’s cause. (E. F. S.*^) 

PENSION (5ce 21.118).-— The following summary shows the 
chief pension legislation in the United States during 1908-20. 
legislation in Great Britain regarding pensions is described in 
the article following this; Pensions Ministry. An Act of March 
4 1909 provided that under direction of the Commissioner of 
Pensions the expenses of last sickness and buri 4 of deceased 
pensioners should be reimbursed. An Act of May 1 1 191 2 granted 
$30 per month to honourably discharged men who had served 
60 days or more in mffitaiy or naval service during the Mexican 
War. An Act of Feb. 19 1913 granted $20 per month thereafter to 
survivors of Indian wars named in earlier Acts. An Act of 
March 3 X915: provided double pension in case of death of an 
officer or enlisted man of the navy or marine corps, or for disa- 
bility of an enlisted man, resulting from an aviation accident. 
An Act of April 27 x 9 granted a special pension of $10 per 
'iriontfh for life jio persons whose names are entered on the ‘‘A^y 
dr Navy Honor Itpll.” Aii A^t qf Angr29 1916 granted 

dduhie pension (or disability or death of a student-flyer of the 
navy 1 or marine corps due to an aviation accident, his Act also 
repealed Section 4716 of the Revised Statutes, which made disloy- 
alty in ‘the Civil War a bar to a pension. A*' Act of Sept. 8 19x6 
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granted $26 per month to the widow of a Civil War veteran who 
was his lawful wife during the period of his service, and the same 
rate to the widow of a veteran of the Civil War, Mexican War, 
and War of 18x2, on reaching the age of 70 years. An Act of Oct. 
6 1917 provided a payment of $25 per month thereafter for wid- 
ows of officers or enlisted men of army, navy, or marine corps, 
who served in the Civil War, m the Spanish-American War or 
in the Philippine insurrection; this Act was amended June 25 191S 
making existing pension laws inapplicable to persons in active 
service on Oct. 6 1917, or entering it thereafter, except in so far 
as rights under any such law had theretofore accrued. An Act of 
July 16 1918 granted widows of officers or enlisted men, volun- 
teers and regulars, who served 90 days or more in the Spanish- 
American War, Philippine insurrection, or Chinese Boxer rebel- 
lion, if without means of support other than daily labour and an 
actual net income not excee^ng $250 per year, $12 per month 
and $2 per month additional for each child under sixteen. In case 
of death or remarriage of the widow, the whole pension goes to 
any child or children under 16 years of age. An Act of Dec. 24 
1919 provided that no one should draw both pension and com- 
pensation under war risk insurance (see below). The War 
; Risk Insurance Act was made effective as of April 6 19x7. An 
Act of May i 1920 granted $50 per month from that date to 
persons on the roll because of Mexican War or Civil War service; 
and $72 to those so nearly blind or helpless as to require personal 
aid and attendance; also increasing rates of pension for certain 
permanent specific disabilities. This Act granted $30 per month 
to widows of men who served in the War of 1812 or the Mexican 
War, also to widows, married prior to June 27 1905, of men who 
served in the Civil War and to certain remarried widows, with $6 
per month additional for each child under 16 years. In case of 
death or remarriage of widow, the whole pension goes to any 
child or children under 16 years. This Act also increased the 
pension to army nurses of the Civil War, and dependent parents 
of Civil War soldiers, to $30 per month. An Act of June 5 1920 
granted pensions ranging from $12 to $30 to soldiers and sailors 
who served 90 days or more in the Spanish-American War, 
Philippine insurrection, or China Relief Expedition, tmder cer- 
tain conditions as to service, the rate depending upon degree 
of disability or age attained; this Act also increased rates of pen- 
sion for certain permanent specific disabilities. 

The following tabic, furnished by the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, shows the number of pensioners on the roll at the close of 
the fiscal year, June 30 1921, together with disbursements of 
pensions for that year: — 



Sol- 

diers 

Wid- 
ows, etc. 

Total 

Disbursements 

Civil War 

^anish-Amcrican War 
War of 1812 

Mexican War 

Indian Wars 

Regular Establishment 
World War . 

218.775 

31.066 

log 

3.784 

13.832 

63 

281,327 

8,216 

64 

2,569 

4,081 

32 

500,102 

39*282 

64 

2,244 

6,353 

17.913 

95 

$246,584,639.64 

6,171.569-82 

24,160.21 

888,024.64 

1,565,862.41 

3.456,191-45 

25 .. 394-,37 

Total ... 

.267,629, 

-?28.42i 

566,05.3 

< 258 , 715 . 842..54 


By an Act of May 22 1920 provision was made for the retire- 
ment of Civil Service employees and for payment to them of 
certain annuities based on amount of salary, length of service 
and age or disability. The annuity fund is created in part by the 
deduction of 2j% from the salaries of employees. The minimum 
annuity is $180 per year, the maximum $720. This law is ad- 
ministered by the Commissioner of Pensions. On June 30 1921 
there were 6,471 annuitants on the roll, to whom had been paid 
$2,913,547. 

War Risk Insurance , — Soon after the outbreak of the World War, 
at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, there was created, 
Sept. 2 I914» a bureau of marine insurance, under the Treasury 
Department, for protecting American vessels and cargoes against 
loss or damage. After America entered the war further legislation, 
^nialcted June 12 1917, enlarged the scope of the marine bureau to 
make provision for insuring against loss of life or injury masters, 
officers, and crews of American vesisels. date 01 Jan. 4 1919, 

^ven weeks aft^r the signing of the Art]n|Pp^^ghL^ application 
was withdrawn and no further ■ ^ » a, 1 t>a From 
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June 12 1917 to June 30 I9i9« the end of a fiscal yea^ the number 
of policies issuecf was 6*150; net insurance written, $322,429,408^ 
net premiums received, $842,348; losses paid, $124,^24. 

By Act of Oct. 6 1917 further amendment made provision for 
granting allowances by the Government to the families and depend^ 
ents of all enlisted men. To secure this allowance the enlistea man 
was required to make an allotment from his pay. Two classes of 
allotment were established: A. compulsory allotment to a wife, 
child, or divorced wife awarded alimony; B. voluntary allotment 
to parent, sister, brother, grandchild, or grandparent. To these 
allotments the Government added allowances, not exceeding $50 
per month, as follows^ Under Class A. $15 j)er month was dcoucted 
from the enlisted man's pay and addition made by the Government 
to brirtg the monthly payment up to $30 for a wife; $40 for a wife 
and one child ; $47.50 for a wife and two children; and $5 for each 
additional child. Under Class B. the Government added monthly 
$10 for one parent, $20 for two parents, and $5 for each dejMsndent 
sister, brother, grandchild or grandparent. If a man, in additloii to 
the compulsory allotment, desired an allowance under Class B. he 
was required to make an additional allotment of $5 per month. In 
case of no compulsory allotment, the voluntary allotment under 
Class B. was $15. Class A. took precedence, ana, if the entite Gov- 
ernment allowance of $50 was required for this, no payment was 
made under Class B. From Get. 6 1917 to June 30 1920 requests 
for allotments and allowances numtierkl 1,666,607; during the same 
period 2,807,093 application blanks were returned without such 
requests. For the fiscal year ending June 30 1920 allotments paid 
beneficiaries amounted to $20,748,709; Goverrtment allowances, 
$3^,819,927. 

The Act of Oct. 6 1917 also provided compensation for death or 
disabiUty of all persons in service, inclliding women in the army and 
navy nursing corps, in line of duty. The recognized beneficiaries 
ihciiide a iVidow until remarriage, dependent widower, children 
under 18 years, and dependent mother Or father, l^ath compensa- 
tion allowed was as follows: widow, $25 per month; widow am one 
child, 135; widow and two children, $42,50; widow and three chil- 
dren, $47*5<^; widow and four children, $5;?.5P, with no further allow- 
ance for additional children. If the deceased were a woman, $20 
rier mofttb was granted for the first fatherless child, $10 in addition 
for the second, $10 in addition for the third, $5 in addition for the 
fourth, and $5 in addition for the fifth, with no further allowance 
for others. A mother or father was allowed $20 per month, and, if 
both were dependent, $15 each. The maximum death compensa- 
tion was $75 jicr month. ( ompensation for disability dependea upon 
its sertousneas and duration. For a man totally disabled it was as 
follows; unencumbered, $30 jnsr month; if he had a wife, $45; if he 
had a wife and one child, $55; $10 additional each for a second and 
third child, with no further allowance; and $ib additional for each 
dependent father or mother. At the close of the fiscal year, J une 30 
1920, compensation was being allowed on 42 j 945 death claims, and 
on I344f>^ disability claims, the latter involving a monthly i>ayment ^ 
of $5,036,103. In the case of disabled persons provision was also 
made (hat tne Government furnish free medical service and sup- 
plies, including artificial limbs so far as “ reasonably necessary." 

A novel feature of the Act of Oct. 6 19x7 was the provision for 
granting insurance at peace-time rates to any person, man or woman, 
ui active military or naval service. Such insurance was wholly vol- 
untary, and could be taken out, in multiples of $500, for any amount 
from $1,000 to $io,0oo inclusive, at a monthly premium rate vary- 
ing from 63 cents per $i ,000 at the age of 15 to $3.35 at the age of 65. 
All persons in service Dec. 14 1917 were given until April 12 1918 to 
apply for policieis, and those entering later were given 120 days. 
Among the beneficiaries allowed were wife, husband, child, grand- 
child, sister, brother, stepbrother, stepsister, adopted brother or 
sister, parent, grandparent, and step-parent. A man’s fiancee could 
not be named as beneficiary. This insurance was issued on the yearly 
renewal basis, to be cpntifiued as term insurance for five years after 
the proclamation of peace, when it would automatically expire. 
Privilege, however, was granted for converting this temporary 
insurance, in whole or in part, into one of the permanent forms of 
Government insurance, including ordinary life, 20-payment life, 
30‘paytnent life, 20-ycar endowment, 30-year endowment, and 
endowment maturing at the age of 62. Premiums on convert:^ 
policies may be paid monthly, quarterly, semi-annually, or annually. 
In the case of monthly premiums, 31 <lays of grace are provided. 
If term insurance is allowed t;o lapse, reinstatement may be secured 
within 18 mouths after discharge from service or X2 months after 
lapse, but health of the applicant miust be as good as it was at the 
time when the premium was first withheld. Never before was insur- 
ancejjonauch a large scale undertaken. The cost of administration 
was ambled by the Government and not included in the computa- 
rion ffilne premiums for term insurance. The hazards of war were 
mporea and peace-time terms offered, such as no commercial com- 
pany could have undertaken. The Inevitable loss to the Govern- 
ment was reg|rded as part of the coAt of the war. AH convert^ 
ihzumnce was to be administered by the Oovernment and not han- 
dMa thi^ough ponspiercial companies. At the time of the Armistice. 
Nov. II file 4,152,787 applications fpr insur- 
ance. r^tweoa. and June 30 ipio there were fili^ 

4ift3^ » 993 * ^rm insurahee, requesting a total insur- 
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anoe of $40,284,892*500, an average of about $8^697. ^ 
mentioned date there had been issued 4,619,185 certifij^tes lor terxn 
insuraqch. The amount involved exceeded that iii all dommCrciai 
life insurance companies afid fraternal or^atiizatibns of the Uirfted 
States combined. About 98 % of the eblisted personnel had taken 
advantage pf this unprecedented; opportunity. Every <e8bit wan 
made to induce policy-holders to convert their war-risk insyranca 
into some form of permanent Government Insurance, but by far the 
greater hUmber aflowed their pblicies to lapse. In 192 li aii the^ 
activities concerning the Welfhre of ex-eervice men were consoli-^ 
dated in the Veterans' Bureau. 

PENfSIOKS MIKISTRY (Great Britain):— Before Ihti WoVl<f 
War the Admiralty and the War Office were responsible in the 
United Kingdom for the award and payment of service and 
disability pensions. Hie commissioners of the Royal Hospital,' 
Chelsea, acted for the War Office in respect of pensiotis to 
W-atrant officers, N.C.O.’s and men. Pensions to privates arid 
N.C.O.’s were paid quarterly by the regimental paymaster,' 
these to officers and warrant officers by the paymaster^^generol. 
In the financial year iqi 3'-4 there were in round numbers 60,0^^ 
service and 25,000 disability pensions for the army (men), arid 
for the navy 33,000 and 7,700 respectively. The total annual; 
cost to the State was £3,695,000. In the subsequent changes the 
disability pensioners were transfetted to the new organizatioris," 
the service pensions remaining unaffected* r ( 

The first war alteration was made in Sept. 1914. A Central 
Army Pension Issue Office was set up and weekly instead of 
quarterly payment of pensions was authorized. Ncx:t, by the 
War PciisLOUS Act 1915, the local war pensions committees 
were set up, under a statutory central committee “ lor the 
purpose of administering supplementary assistance in case of 
hardship and providing for tlic aftcr-carc of disabled officers and 
men.” These committees were appointed under schemes, uf 
local authorities, more than half the membership beii^ nomi- 
nated by these authorities. The Ministry of Pensions whs 
subsequently set up by the Act of Dec. 19x6. This transferred 
to a minister responsible to Parliament the powers and d,HU^ bt 
the Admiralty, the War Office, and th^ Chelsea Coiuniissionqra 
“ in respect of the administration and payment of pensions and 
grants to officers and men, to their widows, children and depend- 
ents and to persons in the nursing service of the Naval and 
Military forces,” the administration of service pensions being 
left with the service departments. It was provided that the 
powers and duties of the statutory committee above referred to 
should be continued under the control of the fninistor, who 
should communicate through it with the local committee^ This 
arrangement ptoved unworkable, and in 1917 a new Wat 
Pensions Act dissolved the statutory committee and transferred 
its powers to the minister. A pensions a-ppcal tribunal Was set 
up. In 1919 a further Act conferred a statutory title to pension^ 
subject to the conditions of the royal warrant. Previously it 
had been, in theory, only an act of grace. Independent statutory 
appeal tribunals were abo appointed. - ^ 

In the Ministry of Health Act (1919) provisirin Was riiaile 191 
the transfer by order in council of all or, of the powbrri arid 
duties of the Ministry of Tensions with respect to the health Of 
disabled officers and men after they have left the service ” to the 
Minister of Health, at a date “ not earlier than one year dt 
later than three years after the termination of the present war.” 
A further addition to the series of the Pension Acts was made in 
1920, when an Act w^as passed providing that after the termina- 
tion of the present war fresh cases were not to be transferred to 
the Ministry of Pensions, but were to remain, as in pre-war day^, 
under the care of the War Office and Admiralty respectively, 
to whom the Air Ministry must now be added. Finally Under the 
War Pensions bill of 1921, it was proposed that the large ptopor^- 
tion of temporary awards should be converted into petriianent 
awards, a right of appeal being granted to the pensioner. The 
period was to be within four, years , of his disehs^rge' from' . 1!he 
service or after the first award of a pension to him. The adTniri- 
isirative functibns of the local war pensions committees werfe 
also to be limited and the nrimbers of thcae bodies redriced: 

Award of Jinaace, ge^eroiqsly . th,^ 

outbreak of the World War, was reorganized from time to time in 
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accdnl^nce with . the changing type of mcruito and;the riise in the 
of vliviua. 3ca4^ ^ 1917 and 1^91 d were again eonnidered In. 
1919 by a select cotnniittee pf the newly elected House of Commons, 
which settled the latPs gov<5rnihg payments till t923- ^^he principle 
of payment iii< that of compbnteatioa for disablement attributable to 
or a^avatcid by war service. Disablement " is assessed by purely 
mecucal opinion, in terms of a percentage reduction from the stand- 
ard of a norpial healthy man. The pension is on a flat rate graded 
from 20 % toi 100 %; below 20 % only a lunip Sum is awarded payable 
usually in Weekly allowances. Pensions are in the first instance 
awarded temporarily-^usiially for 12 months— and remain temporary 
till the disabdity has reached its final and stationary condition, when 
they are made permanent. The patient is subject to periodical 
medical examination during this time, and at each “ boArd *’ his 
disability ^ reassessed for the next perM. In addition the principle 
was laid dpwn in 19^ that no account was to be taken of the parnings 
of disabled aien.^ The “ alternative pension was also provided 
whereby ajman might obtain a pension (within certain limits) running 
up to his full pre-war earnings, which by the Warrant Of 1919 were 
further loadeq up by 60% on account Of the increased cost of living. 
Widows, a3so» may choose alternative pensions (husl^and’s earnings 
plus 60%);, and this right has been exercised in a large number of 
cases. The new pension scales were not to be subject to revision be- 
fore April 11923. 

The following figures may be quoted from the Warrant of 1919 : — 


I 


(1) Totally disabled (privates) : 

Man , . . .... 40s. 

(4: attendance allowance up to 20s. if helpless) 

M^n and wife . 50B, 

Man,; wife arid one child . , . . . 57s. 6d. 

Mari, wife and two children .... 63s, 6d. 

Forerich additional child . . . . . 6s. 

(2) Widows: 

Childless . 208. 

(4* 6s. 8d. if aged 40). 

With one child 36s. 8d. 

With two children 44s. 2d. 

i For each additional child .... 6s. 

Althoi^h the assessment of disablement is a purely medical 
matter, the question of entitlement (i.e. whether due to war service) 
is decided by medical an4 lay opinion combined. The claimant has 
an appeal against the assessment of a medical board to a medical 
appeal tribunal; he may similarly appeal against refusal of entitle- 
ment to one of eleven statutory pensions appeal tribunals set up 
under the, 1919 Act. These are appointed by the Lord Chancellor 
and are independent of the Ministry of Pensions. 

Constitution. — In 1918 the Ministry consisted of the following 
branches; (i) Finance (including pensions issue office) *, (2) awards 
(men) ; (3) awards (men’s widows and dependents) ; (4) awards (offi- 
cers and officers’ widows apd dependents, and medical treatment and 
training of officers); (5) local ad ministration; (6) medical services; 
(7) vocational training ; (8) artificial limbs; (9) surgical appliances; 
(10) chief inspector; (11) special grants committee. The only im- 
portant change in these divisions has been in the case of vocational 
training, which in 1919 was transferred to the Ministry of Labour 
(save for convalescent centres associate<i with medical treatment). 

Int^pril 1919 a ^heme of regional decentralization was begun, and 
during the following t2 months ii regions were set up. Each is 
governed by a director, assisted hvo. commissioner of medical serv- 
ices, a regional administration omcer, an awards officer, a finance 
officer, a registrar, and staff. These regional offices carry on (i) 
rfiedical examination; (2) awatds of pensions; (3) control of Ministry 
hosiritals; (4) supervision of the local w,ir pensions committees. 

The Ministry itself, whose staff had numbered at its inception in 
1917 2,296, exbanded with its work to 5,7^ in its first year, and in 
1921 had reached 26,000, which included 8,000 hospkal staff. (Of 
the nii^le staff at this date 94 % were ex-seiyice men.) The local war 
pensions coramittocs then numbered 349, with nearly 1,000 sub- 
c6mmitt^s. They had 47,500 members rind a paid staff of 6,200 
in Jidditlon to itiany voluntary Workers. Space precludes more than a 
mention of the special grants committee, the chief function of which 
is to make suppltemeritary and special grants where need exists, under 
regiilaf ions approved by the Ministry of Pensions. 

-The machinery was great, but the burden was gigantic. 
By 1917 (when the Ministry came into being) 262,000 pensions in 
ajl had D^n granted. The number was doubled in the following 12 
months. The increase contiriiied rapidly ; at one time as many as 
35,000 new awards ware made iu a weak. The pressure was greatest 
in the first six months bf 1919; When demobilization was at its height. 
It was estimated rit the beginning of 102 1 that the crest of the curve 
hjid been reached ; cessation or reaction of temporary pensions had 
begun to briiarice nev^ awards, and medical treatment to be com- 
iriensurate with the demand. 

The liubjoSned fij^ures have been, taken as exemplifying the business 
of State perisidnirig at its maxirnufn. (The figures are approximate 
arid are taken from the estimates for 1920-1.) 

<?ost of adjministration 19^0-1 , including medi- 
; cal services,' and loca} war pensions commit- ^ 

tees £5,000,000 


Cost of local war pensions committees (admin- 
istration) . . . . . , . £1,150,000 

Money disbursed through UKal war pensions 
committees I92O-1 (recoverable ad varices, 
treatment allowances, etc.) . £20,000,000 

Estimated total cost of pensions including 
medical services and administration ex- 
penses . . . . . . . £123,000,000 

From these sums were treated or maintained, partially or wholly, 
both the World War and pre-war disability pensioners (the awards 
of these last by the Koyal Warrant of 1917 had l)ecn levelled up to 
the corresponding war scale). The total number of awards had 
increaserl from 262,000 in 1917 to 1,849,000 at Dec. 31 1920, made 
up as follows: — 


Disabled men 1,216,000 

Widows 226,000 

Dependents . . . , . . . 384,000 

Children 23,000 


The pensions, temporary and permanent, actually in payment 
on Dec. 31 1920 were: — 


Disfibled men 1,180^000 

Widows . . . . • . . 1,69,000 

Depemlents 362,000 , 

Children 16,906 

In addition the following first awards of disability retired pay or 

insion had been made: — 

Officers . 56,487 

Officers’ widows 10,408 

Officers* children ....... 11,302 

Officers’ other dcpendenis 7»o77 

Nurses 2,045 

Nurses’ dei>endents . . . • * > 22 

In payment on Dec. 31 1920 (approx.) ;— 

Officers 38,850 

Officers’ widows 9f7oo 

Officers* chiklren 9,100 

Officers* other dependents 6,500 

Nurses 1458 

Hurstis’ dei>endents 22 


Including wives’ allowances, and children’s allowances the total 
number of beneficiaries was nearly 3,500,000. 

Medical treatment was being earned on in 84 hospitals and con- 
valescent centres and 150 clinics. The Ministiy controlled 14,000 
lieds in its own institutions and 10,000 in civil institutions (cf. the 
whole voluntary hospital system of the country, which has not more 
than 40^50,000 beds). There werCAindcr treatment at any given 
time I58,txx> cases. The cost of this, including allowances to men 
under treatment, in excess of pension, amounted to £16,000,000 per 
annum. The doctors din?ctly employed were 464, the hospital staff 
numbered 7,600; in addition, for assessment purposes, there wore 
450 medical boards, each of three members, exiiininiug over a con- 
siderable period from 2I,ckx) to 25,000 men every week. 

Special Features . — In addition to the mere mass oi the task, niatiy 
most baffling problems demanded solution. The Ministry, in addi- 
tion to pensions work and medical treatment, had for exarnple to 
undertake the supply and repair of artificial limbs aniii singicoJ ap- 
pliances (a sixjcial division of the Ministry was organized to deal wflh 
this). Thone were in Dec. I920 23,932 officers and men pensioned 611 
account of amputations of the leg, and some 64,000 cases of wounds 
of the extremity involving amputation of arm or part of the 

hand. There were 8,000 cases of epuepsy, 114,000 cases of ‘ffieart 
dbease” and 69,000 cases of nervous disease (under which are included 
both "‘shell shock” and “neurasthenia”). 

There was no medical staff in exivstonce to cope with such numbers. 
In the case of the “nervous diseases” a sjKicial training school for 
p.sycho-therapy and other forms of treatment was established in 
London, where a four months’ course was given. The problem of 
“heart disease” demanded specialist attention; a system of special 
cardiological boards and clinics for examination and diagnosis was 
started in London, and extended throughout the country, 

For the concurrent treatment and training of the broken men six 
large centres had been opened by Jan. Ip2i, and it was intended tp 
open two more, giving accommodation in all to between 3,000 and 
4,000, The effects of Concurrent treatment and tndning upon the 
health and prospects of the patients were extremely beneficial, 
Difficulties were experienced in their absorption ip industry, and 
efforts were made to overcome this by the institution of a national 
Roll of Honour by which firms pledged themselves to employ a cer- 
triin pro^Hirtion of di^liled men^ while special treatment for the 
permanently unfit was Ijeing considered. (W. E. El.) 


PSRaN, ALBXARDRE (1846- ), French general, was born 

at Nancy (Meurthe) on July 4 1846. He entered the ficole Poly- 
technique on Nov. X iS6s> and tWo years later was appointed 
a sub-licutcnant of artillery. He was promoted lieutenant in 
^869 and captain in 1870. He took part in Fi^co^German 
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War and the commune fighting and was twice wounded — in 
Dec. 1870, at the battle of Patay, and again in April 1871 
before Paris. He was made a major (chef d*^scadron) in Jan. 
1883, lieutenant'Coloncl in 1890, colonel in iSgSy general of 
brigade in 1900, and general of division in 1903. In the period 
between 1900 and his retirement, Gen, Percin was a very 
active reformer and innovator in the tactics of the artillery 
arm. The typical field-artillery tactics of 1914, based on time 
shrapnel covering fire, and on the intimate liaison of infantry and 
artillery, were largely due to his work, and after his retirement 
he continued a very active student and critic of artillery opera- . 
tions. His marked personality, and his political opinions as a 
radical, however, made him many enemies. At the outbreak of 
the World War he was recalled to service, but only as commander 
of the Lille region, and he was involved in the controversies con- 
nected with the evacuation of Lille. Later he was employed for 
a short period as inspector-general of artillery units. In Jan. igi $ 
he was placed in the reserves. He was given the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour in June 1917. 

Amongst his more important works are La Manesuvre de Lor- 
lances, VArtillcric aux Manccuvres de Picardie (English translation. 
War Office, 1912) and a psychological study of battle under the title 
Le Combat (1914). 

PEHCIVAL, JOHN (1834-1918), English divine, was bom in 
Westmorland Sept. 27 1834, the son of William Percival, of a 
yeoman family. He was educated at Appleby and Queen’s 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 1858. In i860 he 
was ordained, and went to Rugby as an assistant master. In 
1863 he went to Clifton College as first headma.ster, remaining 
there for 15 years. He was elected president of Trinity College, 
Oxforifl, in 1878, and while in this position took much interest 
in the foundation of Somerville College for women. In 1887 
he became headmaster of Rugby, and in 1895 was appointed 
to the bishopric of Hereford. His broad churchmanship placed 
him in opposition to the dominant tendency in the Church of 
England, and he was also a strong and militant Liberal in poli- 
tics, being an ardent advocate of the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales. He died at Oxford Dec. 3 1918. 

P£REZ GALD6S, BENITO (1843-1920), Spanish novelist {see 
21.139), died Jajn. 4 1920. The final series of his Episodios 
Nacionales contained Espafin sin rey (190S); Espafta Trdgica 
(1909); Amadeo /. (1910); La Primer a Rejfiiblica and De Cartago 
d Sagunio (1911); and Canovas (1912). He also published 
various plays and novels, including El Caballero emantado (1909), 
and Santa Juana de Castilla (1918). 

See L. Olmet and A. Carrafia, Los Grandes EspaHoleSt vol. i., 
Galdos (1912). 

PERIODICALS: see newspapers. 

PERISCOPE. — An optical instrument usod in land warfare 
and in submarine navigation, enabling an observer to see in all 
directions while remaining under cover or submerged. Essen- 
tially it consists in an optical system of lenses and mirrors, or 
mirrors alone, the upper part of which projects from cover, or 
from the deck of a submarine, while the observer looks into the 
lower end, receiving an image of the surrounding coimtry or 
sea by reflection down a tube. 

The use of reflecting mirrors for the purpose of observing 
from cover is no novelty, and during the trench warfare of the 
Crimean War 1854-5 a device was patented which scarcely dif- 
fers from the simple mirror periscope of the World War. From 
the beginning of the 20th century, however, the practical intro- 
duction of submarine navigation brought about the develop- 
ment of new elaborate periscopes of great length and provided 
with an optio||^: system of lenses, which were built into the 
structure submarine. At the same time, ojx land, the 
new nocesMfiMimposed on field artillery by the growing use of 
covered pc)$MlDilS led to the development of scissors-telescopcs 
RANGKPt^||RS) and panorama-telesoppic; sights, (jref $iGiiif), 
in which tfie^^tical system was arranged with the tube of the 
telescope vertical and the objecttglass and eyepiece systems at 
right angles to the ajps of the tube. And in the World War, 
instruments of this kind were daborated and 
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improved^ the periscope as such came into use for the infantry 
garrisoning trenches. Manufactured in large quantities it soon 
became an essential part of infantry as well as 
of artillery and machine-gun equipments In the 
present article, periscopes for land service and 
those forming part of the equipment of sub^ 
marines will be described in tfi^. 

(s) Land-service Periscopes vary much both in 
design and size, some being only a few inches long 
while others are as much as 80 ft. in length. The 
simplest form of periscope, and that most generally 
used by troops, consisted of a tube, rectangular in 
section, provided with two mirrors, the upper of 
which, inclined at an angle of 4$^ to the axis of the 
tube, reflected the image of the foreground verti- 
cally downwards to a second mirror, also inclined 
to tne axis at 45^ into which the ob^rver looked. 

But in order to obtain an adequate field of view, 
the mirrors, and therefore the lx)X, had to be made 
somewhat large, and in the close-quarters conditions 
of trench warfare even the few inches by which 
they projected over the jwapet or other cover 
made them sufficiently obvious to draw fire* Less 
conspicuous pcristtoiKis were therefore designed, and 
these, in order to take in enough of the foreground, 
had to be provided with a magnifying as well as a 
reflecting system. In the British service half of 
the stereoscopic scissors-telescope used in range- 
finders was frequently employed as a [xiriscope. Its 
lower end was fitted with a ball-and-sockct joint 
to enable it to be laid in any direction, ancf be- 
neath this is a screw which can be screwed by 
means of a small lever into a piece of wood embed- 
ded ill the side of a trench. 

In an ingenious periscope designed by Messrs. 

R. & J. Beck of London (fig. i) the upper prism 
is supported above the telescopic system on a flat 
strip of metal which am be slid through side sup- 
ports on the body of the periscope. Wh|cn in use, 
the prism is supported some inches above the body 
and is the only part that can be seen by the enemy. 

If it is shot away, it can be replaced in a few 
seconds. When the periscope is not in use, the 
prism is lowered and protects the upper lens in the 
body. 

Small German periscopes were usually l metre 
or J a metre in length and had two eyepieces 
giving magnifications 10^ and 15 diameters. The 
optical system is shown in fig. 2. They could be 
cither held in the hand or attached to a directibn 
stand. 

A neat rainguard made of sheet metal, to the 
same curve as the body of the periscofie and al- 
most 8 inches long, is attached to the upper prism 
box by two spring straps. When in use, it is held 
at right angles to the periscope above the upper 
window by a l)ayonet catch ; when not in use, it is 
lowered and sprung round the body of the periscope just below 
the upper prism box. 

Many periscopes of considerable length 
and social design have been u^ed, to en- 
able observations being made in compara- 
tive safety from behind large objects, c.g. 
houses, trees, etc., or from folds in the 
ground. Of these the most remarkable 
IS the German Giant Pefiscope, two speci- 
mens of which exhibited in the collection 
of trophies in the Imperial War Museum, 
Cryst^^ygfilace, have excited considerable 
iterest. This periscope is con- 
Jarger than any others, and was 

F for observing over obstacles of 
9 and 26 metres in height. It 
rapidly erected or taken down and 
fttansported on its carriage. It consists 
r^alnfy of 3 parts, viz. a steel telescopic 
4pa$t iind upper and lower optical sys- 
tems which are attached to it. 

' The telescopic mast is carried in trun- 
nions on the carriage, and travels closed 
and in a horizontal^ l^sition. . Gears are 
provided fpr elevating, levelling^ aligning 
the upper and j'ower optical systems, ad- 
jtisting the ihelination of the refl^tor and 
rotating the mast around a vertical axis 
so that observations may be made and azi- 
muth angles taken in all directibUB. The 
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jtel^icopic mast consists of 8 tubes. The lower one: is attachei) to 
l^eic^riage, and the upper one is pulled out as laf , as it will go 
and retained m position by catches before the mast is raised* Tne 
other six are connected to each otHer, and to ^hSJ. py lyire 



ables and pulleys in such a way that when the cable which con- 
lects the two lowest tubes is wound in by means of a winch, each 
►f the tubes except the fixed one will rise within the next one 



through the same distance. When erect, the ihast is steadied by 
mcains of three guy rope^. 

' details of the optical systems are as follows : Jhe rays from a 
distant object after i^ssing through a protecting window A (fig. 5) 



ate reflected by a mirror B down the centre of the conical casing 
which contains the upper optical system and is attached to the top 
of the mast. The two achromatic lenses, C and D, bring the rays to 
a focus on the plane surface of the large lens, E, forming an linage 
there. Immediately aliove this plane surface and almost touching it 
is a system of wires which enables angular distances from the centre 
of the field to be read at the eyepiece below. The mirror can be 
elevated and depresst^d by means of a flexible shaft which passes up 
the centre of the rmist and actuates gear attached to the mirror frame. 

From the large lens, E, the rays pass through the open air for a 
considerable distance, depending Ufxin how much the tnast has been 
raised, to the lower oiitical system. Here they pass through the 
lenses and prism shown into one of the eyepieces, F. By moving the 
lens Ci up and down the image can formed in the correct position 
for the eyepiece at all extensions of the mast. 

There are three eyepieces which are mounted on a revolving alccve 
in such a way that any one of them can be quickly brought into use, 
to give the magnification suitable to the height of the mast. (Low 
power from 3 to 8; medium fn>m 5 to 1^; high from 7 to 31 .) Each 
eyepiece is provided with a dummy eyepiet^e which comes opposite to 
the eye which is not observing anti jX-Tmits of it being kept open. 
This lessens eyestrain. Coloured anti-glare glasses arc provided. 

(2) Submarine -When a submarine is completely 

submerged the occupants are not able to see through the water 
except under very exi^eptional conditions. In the Mediterranean on 
a sunny day it is possible to see for several yards 
through the water at about 25 ft. lielow the .surface. 

In the North Sea, and usually, it might be said that 
once the boat is submerged, direct observation 
through the water is impossible. Irt the v€^ry ear- 
liest submarines a cupola was built on the top of 
the hull, which was kept just above^ the surface 
when it was desired to take observations. To re- 
duce^ resistance, these cupolas Were made tele- 
SCojiic in the French submarines “ Gymnote ” and 
the “ Gustave Z< 5 d 6 , “ but the arrangement proved 
unsatisfactory. An optical tube replaced this cu- 
pola in the “Gustave Z6d6,'’ and comprised a short 
tube (on top of the submarine) with a lens to close 
the top end, which was kept just above the sur- 
face when running submerged. Horizontal rays of 
light entering at the top were reflected by a prism 
down the tube and focussed on to a sheet of paper 
in front of the helmsman inside the submarine. 

This gave him a limited view of what lay directly 
ahead. The word “ periscope “ was first applied 
to this instrument. 

The modern submarine periscope consists essen- 
tially of a long tul>e, the top of which is just 
above the water when diving, while the lower end 

E asses through a stuffing box on the shell of the 
oat into the control-room. The top is closed by a 
pressure-tight window, inside of which is a prism 
which reflects the light rays vertically clown the 
tul>e to a prism at the bottom end, where they am 
reflected in a horizontal direction and focussed in 
an eyepiece attached to the bottom of the tube. 

Thus the commander can sec what is hapixning on 
the surface when navigating the submarine some 
30 ft. or more below it. 

The greater the depth of submergence the less 
the disturbance nmde by the submarine on the 
surface of the water, and the greater the immunity 
from gun-fire, ramiping, etc. ; also in a sea-way 
the deeper the submarine the more readily is it con- 
trolled. For these reasons the length of the peri- 3 Jfn[ 
scope has stCKidily increa.sed, and the dimensions 
of the upper end have as steadily decreased. In- 
creased length necessitated an increase in the diameter of the main 
tube to limit the amplitude of the vibrations caused by being 
pushed through the water. A typical instrument in the British 
navy was 30 ft. long, with a 5*9 in. diameter nmin tube, and the 
top 3 ft. of the upper tube 2 in. diameter. For the German “ U “ 
boats Messrs. Zeiss made a periscope 7 metres long, main tu^e 150 
mm. (5*9 in.), and about 2 ft. 6 in. of the top tube 30 mm. (1*2 in.) 
diameter. 

The main tube must be accurately machined as it has to be readily 
trained in its stuffing-box as well as be water-tight in all positions, 
through a considerable range of vertical travel. The modern practice 
is to take rapid observations rather than to keep the periscope above 
the water all the time. To facilitate this mechanical lifting, gear is 
provided which is readily controlled, and can raise or lower the 
periscope at a sixicd approaching 25 ft. per minute. ^ 

The field of view is usually about 40® at a magnification of I/5. 
It is therefore necessary to train the periscope round when taking 
observations on different bearings. Th^ can be done in two ways, 
‘either by rotating the optical train inside the main tube, or, as is 
more usually the case, rotating the whole periscope. With the 
increase in weight and size the effort required has increased, and 
power training nsnesttnir^r , i TO cre possible, 
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however, by refiftetnents in workmanship, etc., efforts are made to 
keep the torque required so low as to be within the f)ower o£ the 
operator. Usually a revolving scale round the edge o£ the field shows 
the direction c;rf tlie view. If the whole instrument moves, the 
CKi>erator also moves round with it in the boat, and knows at once in 
which direction 1^ is Icx^king. 

Owing to proximity to the magnetic compass the whole of the tube 
must be non- magnetic. High-strength bronze was used in the earlier 
practice in the British, navy. A special nickelchrome steel was 
manufactured and machined by Messrs. Krupp for use for the 
outer tul>e of the (German navy periscope used before the war, and a 
similar steel was develo[)ed and used in the British service, but it is 
costly and more difficult to machine to the required accuracy than 
is the case with bronze. 

The use of aircraft for anti-submarine work led to the demand for a 
periscope which could be used for looking overhead. In the sky- 
Itearching periscot>e the upt>cr i>rism can be rotated by mechanism 
uisidc the periscofie, so that aerial observations can be readily made 
before the subnuirine brpks surface." 

To enable a distant ship or other object to be examined more 
closely it is possit>le in some |>eri8Cot>es to change the magnification 
from a normal power of 1.5 to a power of 6. This, and the sky search- 
mg previously mentioned, means increased internal gearing and a 
larger upper tuixs. As a rule every submarine has at least two peri- 
scopes, one unifocal with a small up{>er tulie and the other bifocal 
and sky-searchinc: with a larger upper tul>e. 

Whilst in the British service sky searching up to right overhead 
was arranged for, German i>eri8coi>es as a whole are limited to 20® 
above the horizontal. In each case 10® depression is allowed for to 
follow the roll of the submarine. 

For special purposes other features are added, such as range- 
finding attachments, etc. A " night " periscope for use at dusk has 
been aevelo|x?d. It is much shorter than the typical instruments 
described, so that the maximum brightness of image is obtained. 

The pcrisc()i>e when installe<i in the submarine is used for two 
purposes: (a) general observation for submerged navigation; (6) 
lor correctly aligning the submarine when firing a torpedo at a target. 
In connexion with (a) the principal requirement is clearness of field. 
Continuous use of a tx^riscope is very trying for the observer’s eyes, 
and for use in bright weather light-filter screens are provided to 
mluce the glare. It has also been found that in foggy and misty 
weather suitable colour screens are of assistance. These screens arc 
usually emlwclied in the eyepiece. For purposes of torpedo attack the 
p<*risc:()|:Ki is used as a range-finder to dcterniiiic the distance the 
target is away, and also in connexion with tables to determine the 
correct time to fire the torpedo, allowing for the speed (>f the enemy, 
course, etc. Officers of submarines have devised various mechanical 
devices to avoid calculationsj and these have been added to the 
periscope. Although two periscopes are provided when attacking, 
one only would be shown for short jx*riocis to get check observation 
so as to prevent the wash of the upi;>er tube revealing the proximity 
of the submarine. 

PERKIK, WILUAH HENRY (i860- ), EngUsh chemist, 

was born at Sudbury, England, in i860, eldest son of Sir Wilb’am 
Perkin, founder of the aniline dye industry. He received his 
general education at the City of London School, and his .scientific 
education at the Royal College of Science, South Kensiixgton, 
and at thb universities of Wurzburg and Munich. During 1883-6 
he hejd the position of Privatdocent in the university of Munich. 
In 1887 he returned to England and became professor of chemis- 
try at the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh. In 1892 he accepted 
the chair of organic chemistry at the Victoria University, 
Manchester, which he held until 191a. During this period 
his stimulating teaching and brilliant researches attracted stu- 
dents from all parts, and he formed at Manchester a school of 
organic chemistry famous throughout Europe. In 1912 he suc- 
ceeded Prof. Wm. Odling as Waynflete professor of chemistry 
at Oxford. He soon made his influence felt there— new and more 
extensive laboratories were built, and for the first time in Eng- 
land a period of research became a necessary part of the aca^ 
dcmic course in chemistry for an honours degree. Prof. Perkin 
Was president of the Chemical Society from 1913 to 1916. He was 
awarded the Longstaff medal of the Chemical Society in 1900, 
*nd the Davy medal of the Royal Society in 1904. The main 
results of his work are embodied in a very numerous and brilliant 
scries of papers in the Transactions of the ChemicaT Society. 
The earlier papet^Meal chiefly with the properties and modes of 
synthesis of doud chain hydrocarbons and their derivatives. 
>yhis work led naturally to the synthesis of many terpenes and 
'inembers of the camphor group; also to the investigation of 
various alkaloids and natural colouring matters. In addition to 
purdy in close touch 
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with Chemical industry. His text^bodks on practical chemistfyj^ 
inorganic and orgahic chemistry, written in conjunction with 
Prof . KJipfiing, arC in: gfjnera 

PERNERhTORFER, RNCfELBERT (1850-1918), Austrian poli- 
tiefah, bom on April 27 1856 at Vienna, the iOii Of a small 
master tailor. While still a lad at the Gymnasium he had to earn 
his living by giving lessons. At the SchoUengymnasium he struck 
up a close friendship with Viktor Adler, and became interested in 
the Pan-German political movement. While still at the Gymna- 
sium he gave courses of lectures at the Workmen’s Education 
Union. At the university he came |nto contact with SchOnerer, 
to whose intimate circle he belOngedv^ collaborated in the 
preparation of the so-called Lix^z programme of the Left National 
paHy, and for a quarter of a centuiyr&ow x88i onwards, he edited 
the periodical Deutsche Work, ]^^parated from SchOnerer 
as the latter adopted an incrCasiii|i!|^ and anti-Sem- 

itic attitude. He was also fhe iiispitir and one of the founders of 
the German School Union, In;i$85 h^ Was elected to the Aus- 
trian Parliament as ifidi^pefidcnt lor the manufactur- 

ing centre of Wioner^N^nid^W Froin'l^^ with the excep- 
tion of ^ in Parliament 

untR; %^cs7 onwerriti vice-pre^n t. 
In irf' *''the 

ocrafic'|^t^',:'WB^ thC''meaAi£iii^'';'ii^ :ijd:,Wi^tcr 
to if M ^|he'%d(i^tioii' '-of He 

14,.. i8so" 'kid 

took a post aa a^llCimdlmast^ he 

! ap electidckl engineer ,.afid^devoi^‘'^m^. ^his 

timil&mmiiig mithcmarics to.practical- for 
a time as assistant to Later he 

(ste 3,.:76,:B;782,an|i 78l3^-9.srid,:;:":?iG.). 
In;z$ftr'tm-iib«M^a^ at 

the City and 6uiltls of London Technical College arid in *896 
professor of mathematics and mechanics at the Royal College of 
Science, retiring in 1914. He published many books on applied 
mathematics and did much to further scientific engineering, 
esperiatly by his lectures to operatives and by such works as 
The Steam Engine (1874), Spinning Tops (1890), The Calculus 
fof^ Engineers (1897), etc. During the World War he was ait ad- 
viser on gyroscopic compasses. He died in London Aug. 4 192b. 

Pershing, john Joseph (i860- ), American soiciicr, 

wak born near Laclede, Mo., Sept. 13 i860. He studied at the 
Kirksville (Mo.) Normal School (B.A. 1880); graduated from 
the U.S. Military Academy in 1886; was commissioned scebnd- 
Heutenant and immediately assigned to the 6th Cavalry |n a 
campaign against the Apaches in Arizona, His conduct wori the 
praise of General Nelson A. Miles, and in 1890, during ait up- 
rising of the Sioux, he was sent to Dakota, in charge of : the 
Indian scouts. In 1891 he was appointed military instrud:(ir at 
the university of Nebraska, remaining there four years. ; He 
entered the law school and received the degree of LL.B> in 
i893;jgfavif)ig been made first-lieutenant the preceding year. In 
I S^gkb^ wifS Appointed instructor in tactics at the U.S. Military 
Acidettiijir/ but on the outbreak of the Spanish-American War 
(iSflfS) asked to be assigned to attivc duty. He served in Cuba 
thi?<^h'the Santiago campaign, was appointed chief of ordnilince 
with tk^ rank of major of volunteers, and in June 1899 asriWant 

Staff ."'tri 1^05 'he werif 

can embassy, and during the Rtis^o-Japanese War spent several 
months as military observer with the Japanese army in Man- 
churia. As a reward for hi's suices^ in the Philippines President 
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Roofltevelt in 1906 finally aecurad his promotion from captain to 
b^gadier-geiietal, passing him over 862 junior officers. Soon 
after he returned to the Philippines as commander of the Depart* 
ment of Mindanao and governor of the Moro Province. Here 
again he was engaged in quelling the insurbordinate Moros until 
his decidye victory at Bagsag June 12 1913, He was then placed 
in command of the 8th Brigade at San Francisco. While he was 
temporarily absent in 1915 on duty at the Mexican border his 
wife and three young daughters lost their lives in a disastrous 
fird, but his don wad rescued. In March 1916 he y?as put in 
command of -the punitive expedition into Mexico against Fran- 
cisco ViUa^ and the same year was made major-general. After 
the death of Maj.-Oen. Funston in 1917 he succeeded hhn as 
commander of all the Amencan troops oh the Mexican border. 
This position he held until America’s entrance into the World 
War, and was then chosen to command the A.E.F. in Europe. 
With his staff he reached England June 9 1917, and four days 
later landed in Ftante to prepare for the coming of the American 
troops. InOct. i9t7 he was made general, U.S.A. In some quar- 
ters it was felt that as the Americaix detachments arrived they 
should be hastily trained and then distributed among the Allied 
forces already in the field, but from the start General Pershing 
insisted upon the integrity of the American army, though willing 
in cases of emergency to place detached American units in the 
different Allied armies. He was convinced that the presence of 
an independent American army would be a serious blow to Ger- 
man mprai* In t)ec. 1917 he forbade American soldiers the use 
of alcoholic drinks, excepting light wines and beer, allowing 
these only in deference to French customs. As ComrUander-in- 
Chief of the A.E.F. he planned the American attack at the 
Marne salient in 1913, as well as American operations at St. 
Mibiel and in the Meuse-Argonne. His management of the 
A.E.F. is clearly described in his succinct Final Report (less 
than r 00 pages), issued by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, Dec. 1919. His nomination, by President Wilson to 
the permanent rank of general was confirmed unanimously by the 
U.Sl Senate Sept, i 1919, a grade held previously by only four 
Americans—Washington, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan. In 
1921 he was appointed Chief-of-Staff. By King George V. he 
was given the decoration of G.C.B. 

PERSIA {see 21.187). — The autumn of 1909 was a turning 
point in Persian history. The despotic Shah had abdicated, thus 
ending the^bad old order. Great Britain and Russia were sympa- 
thetic to Persia, the latter Power not only appointing a minister 
with liberal ideas, but withdrawing her troops gi^adually from 
Kazyin and Tkbriz. In other words the field was clear and Persia 
had every chance of setting her house in order. The new Assem- 
bly met in Nov., when Sipahdar read a speech from the throne, 
full of good intentions. Nor did his Cabinet fail at the first diffi- 
cult task. When the question of disbanding the mujahidin or 
“ warriors of the Holy War ” arose, jthese soldiers of fortune, for 
the most part, assumed a menacing attitude and threatened to 
mutiny unless their exorbitant demands for pay were granted, 
but the matter was finally settled without bloodshed. Far more 
dangerous was the discord that raged among the NationaUsts, 
who again broke up into two parties, the “ Revolutionaries ” (now 
rais-named ** Democrats ”) being bitterly hostile to the Mod- 
etates. Unfortunately the former party, by its activity, its 
violence, and its secret organization, gained the ascendent. Nor 
were the leaders any better, Sardar-i- Assad, the Bakhtiari chief, 
intriguing with the ** Revolutionaries against Sipahdar. The 
raising of a joint loan of ;£5cx5,ooo from the two Powers, mainly 
to provide the pay due to the police and soldiers, encountered 
stormy opposition in the Assembly and was not carried through. 
The ** Revolutionaries ” forced their way into the Cabinet, with 
the result that no progress of any land was made. 

Sipahdar ultimately resigned and a ** Democrat ” Cabinet was 
formed under the influence of Sardar-i-Assad, whose nominee for 
the piremiership was a Kajar prince, Mustaufi el Mamalik. It 
was hoped that office would sober the Democrats,” but little 
sense of responsibility was shown, together with an intense crav- 
ing lor the sweets of office. Generally speaking the Majlis made 


Cabinet rule impossible. It was broken up into several parlies 
swayed by passion, intrigue or greed for money, and would lightly 
pass votes of censure whenever an incident which appeared 
to he unfavourable to Persia was reported, without giving the 
minister concerned the chance of explaining matters. Moreover, 
the hostility of the Majlis ^nd of the Cabinet towards Russia 
was exasperating to the northern Power. 

Chronic Disorder , the autumn of 1909 M. Passek, Russian 
consid-general, was attacked by tribesmen, when travelling to 
Shiraz with, an escort of Cossacks. A few months later, the Brit;; 
ish consul was attacked near Abadeh and two Indian sowars of 
his escort were killed. The authority of the governor^geiieral of 
Pars was threatened by the Kashgais. In the N., adherents of 
the cx-Shah drove the governor from Ardebil, and Russia was 
suspected of being implicated in this plot— probably with justieo^ 
Elsewhere in northern Persia there was little disorder compared 
with the unsatisfactory state of affairs in Fars, which gravel}'* 
threatened British commerce and other interests. So inuch was 
this the case that Great Britain began to consider the situation 
as one that might demand British intervention, and, in the 
autumn, the Persian Government was notified that, failing the 
rost oration of order within three months, Persian levies undeir 
British officers would be raised to guard the trade routes. . 

In the autumn of 1910, Nasir el Mulk was elected regent in the 
place of the deceased *Azud el Mulk, and reached Teheran at a 
critical time. Mustaufi had been obliged to resign; Sipabdat^ 
again formed a Cabinet and $ardar-i-Assad had Idft for EuropCi. 
The new Cabinet was settling down when the ex-Shah, who had 
passed across Russia with munitions labeled ” Mineral Waters, 
suddenly landed near Asterabad. At firsti there was a panic at 
Teheran. Sipahdar, whose loyalty to the constitution was sus- 
pect, was induced to resign, his place being taken by the Bakhti- 
ari chief Sarasam es Sultaneh. The cx-Shah marched ott Teheran 
while Salar cd Daulch simultaneously advanced on the capilab 
from Kermanshah. The Russians undoubtedly favoured the ex- 
Shah, but his troops were defeated, as was the horde of tribesmeit 
under Salar. Finally the ex-Shah retired to Russia, mainly* 
because Great Britain declined to consider the question of his 
return to the throne. 

American Financial Mission, rprj.*— The financial troubles of 
Persia were mmnly due to the aU-j>ervading corruption and irre- 
sponsibility of the governing class. It is to the credit of the ” Pemo- 
ctats ” that an effort was made to detil with the situation by engag- 
ing the services of Mr. Morgan Shuster, an American, as financial 
adviser. Upon examining the situation, Mr. Shuster realized that,., 
without extraordinary powers, he could do little, He therefore 
demanded the powers of a dictator, which were granted him by the 
“ Democrats,” with whose Views he found himself in sympathy. 
Russia regarded his actions with hostility. He was advis^ by the 
regent to reorganize eveiy thing else before interfering with the com- 
paratively mwcl organization of the customs under its Belgian 
officials. Instead of following this sound advice, he began work with 
the customs, exciting deep animosities. Indeed, in many ways, he 
ignored the realities of the situation. To take an important instance, 
Shuster wished to organize a Treasury gendarmerie and offered the 
task to Maj. C. B. Stokes of the Indian army, whose appointment as 
n^ilitary attacM was expiring. Stokes was a Russophobe, owing to 
his strong pro- Persian iirocHvities, and Russia firmly objected to an 
appointment which would give him control over men stationed in 
every part of Persia. The matter caused much stir and was finally 
settled by Maj. Stokes l>eing ordered to leave Persia and return to 
India. This was a rebuff to Shuster, but worse was to follow. The 
Russian Government was determine to oust him, but took action 
on a weak ctt.se. The Treasury gendarmes seized the principal 
property of Shu*a es Sultaneh, the young Shah’s uncle, who had 
taken part in the ex-Shah’s attempt. Actually he was a Turkish 
subject. However, the Russian consul-i^meral, under the flimsy 
pretext that Shu'a owed money to the Russian Bank, sent some 
Russian Cossacks, who ordered the Treasury gendarmes to retire 
under threat of opening fire on them. A guard of Persian Cossacks 
was subsea uently posted by orders of the Russian consul-generalf 
On the folfowing day Shuster disiiatched a much stronger body of 
Treasury gendarmes who ejected the Persian Cossacks. Russia 
regarded this foolish act as a challenge and presented an ultiUnatum 
demanding an apology for the insult offered to her consuUgeneral. 
When this had been accepted, she demanded the dismissal of 
Shuster. The Majlis at first refused with cries of ” Death or Inde- 

S enderice,” while at Tabriz and Resht attacks were made on the 
Lussians, who dealt sternly with the incidents, hanging the leading 
eticlestastic and other notables at Tabriz. Russian troops supported 
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the ultimatum by marching on Jeheran, and the Peraians, recover- 
ing from their tone! illusions, submitted. The fmiure of Shuster 
was disappointing. His selection was, perhaps, unfortunate, but, 
in any case, Russia would hardly have permitted him to succeed. 

BombardmetU of the Meshed Shrine^ March There were few 

acts more : discreditable to Kifssia or more harmful to her true 
interests than the bombardment pf the shrine of the fman Riza, the 
chief centre of pilgrimage in Ferria. The Russian consul-general at 
Meshed, who was determined to play a hostile r6le in Persia, had 
taken advantage of local disturbances to bring in a large Russian 
force under a maior-general. There was no need for this, and the 
population, cowed by its arrival, was peaceful. This state of affairs,, 
however, was not allowed to continue, as it meant no honours and 
no loot for the Russians. A notorious atent provocateur was sent to 
the shrine, where he soon collcsctiki large crowds to listen to his 
incendiaiy speeches. This was all that was necessary and the shrine 
was bombarded by the Russians, nominally to exj>el the agitators. 
Actually they were taken away by night in a waggon under a 
Russian eSCPit. Many innocent men and women were killed and 
wounded; the sacred tomb-chamber in which lie the remains 
Persia's saint, close to those of Harun al Rashid, repeptedlv 
struck by the shcIl-firc; and the treasury, which contained the rich 
gifts of countless pilgrims, was removed, but was afterwards restored, 
although by no means intact. The outrage excited intense feeling in 
Persia and, to a lesser degree, throughout the Moriem world. It 
demonstrated beyond all doubt the sinister policy of Russia, and was 
the chief cause of the hatred with which the northern Power was 
regarded, tn England the bombardment passed almost unnoticed, 
as it occurred simultaneously with the disaster to the ** Titanic,'* 
which entirely absorbed public attention. 

Persia in ip/j. — The year before the outbreak of the World 
War found Persia in a miserable plight. Russia was constantly 
Btrengthcuiiig her hold on the N. by seizing on, or creating, pre- 
texts for fu^her intervention. Groat Britain was bound by the 
Anglo-Rlissian Agreement to cooperate with the northern Power, 
but did her best to help Persia to maintain her independence, a 
task which native incapacity, intrigue and corruption rendered 
very difficult. In her sphere of influence in the S. she supported 
the organization and development of the Swedish gendarmerie 
by advances of money and by other means, and tried to secure 
capable governors for Pars and Kerman. The position in Pars, 
the storm-centre of southern Persia, remained thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. The Kashgai tribe, the most powerful in southern Per- 
sia, defied the governor-general and raided in Pars as did the Boir 
Ahmadis; the Khamseh Arabs raided the caravan routes in the 
Kerman province; and other tribes raided in the Pars, Yezd or 
Kerman provinces from time to time. It was generally realized 
that the evil was beyond the powers of the Persian Government 
to cure, but in pursuance of the British determination to avoid 
any increase of commitments — a decision that was eminently 
sound — ^action in the form of unsatisfactory palliatives was alone 
taken. ^Throughout this period, no Persian Cabinet would as- 
sume office without applying for a considerable advance of money 
from the two Powers. Money was given, the question of repay- 
ment was arranged, and there were practically no results. Much 
of the money was embezzled and the balance was spent to small 
advantage. The case of Capt. Eckford, who was killed by a raid- 
ing party of Boir Ahmatli tribesmen between Shiraz and Dasht-i- 
Arjan, is typical. The governor-general of Pars, Mukhbir es 
Sultaneh, who played a sinister r 61 e in the World War, took ad- 
vantage of the incident to press for large sums of money, with 
which he proposed to raise a force of over i ,000 men, and expressed 
his confidence that he would be able to punish the Boir Ahma- 
dis and other evil-doers without difficulty. The Swedish gen- 
darmerie was already being organized in the province, but had 
the fatal defect from the point of view of a Persian governor-gen- 
eral that the money for their pay did not pass through his hands. 
At Teheran the treasury was empty. A Cabinet bent on reform 
was being constituted with a programme which entailed a loan of 
about 3£si5oo,ooo. Meanwhile, in order to support the governor* 
general of Pars in his unsuccessful atteriipts to restore order and 
punish the Boir Ahmadis, the , British legation advanced a sum 
of £15,000 for three months and, later on, £100,000 for twelve 
apd ahalf months. In Feb. 1913, thetwo Powers advanced Persia- 
,000. The negotiations for a larger loan were connected with 
thhf bf railway concessions of which some account is given helqw. 

Solar «d the many difficulties of the , Fetstaa 

Government, that of Dauleh was partk irritating^ 


That troubleponiie prince had rebelled against his brother Mahom^ 
med *Ali ghah, had been defeated and had, been kept ^der honour- 
able arrest, When Mahotnmed *Ali Shah made a bid to regain the 
throne in ion, Salar had, as mentioned above, orgamaied a move- 
ment from the S.W. and proclaimed himself Shah but, again, had 
been d^isively liealen. In 191.3, the irrepressible prince reappeared 
on the ^ene and, after occupying Kurdistan, threatened Hamadaii. 
Farman Farina, appointed jrovernor-general of , Kurdistan, held 
Kermansh^h against him, inflicting a repulse which drove Salar to 
take to flight, lie then proceeded to lead the life of a brigand chief, 
fomenting local troubles and blackmailing any wealthy landowner 
or merchant who was unfortunate enough to fall into his hands. 
After the formation of the Cabinet of 'Ala es Sultaneh in 1913, it 
was decided to make tcJrms with the prince who, tnainlv through 
Russian support, was nominated governor of Gilan, The regent 
realized the danger of appointing this “ stormy petrel to a post 
where he controlfed the main route between Russia^ ana the capitalr 
and refused to s*inction the appointment. The Russifui Government, 
for a whilei deiiined to permit it to be cancell^, but finally at the 
repeated request of the British, induced Salar to accept a pension 
and leave Persia. During the same period there was considerable 
anxiety as to the movements of the ex-Shah who, it was feared, was 
intending to make another bid for the throne, but the enquiries 
made by the British Government tended to show that there was no 
real cause for anxiety on the subject. 

The Swedish The general condition of Persia i$ one 

pf chronic anarchy which is more intense the nearer any particular 
locality may be to the powerful raiding tribes. This anarchy the. 
Persian Government is impotent to stop until there is a radical' 
change of character aiid a movement towards virili^ and honesty 
in the governing class. A study of the Blue Books from one point 
of view is a summary of outrages and of ineffectual measures taken 
for their punishment, the British minister making ^he best of ati 
almost hopeless situation and paving off a total coiiapse a hand- 
to-mouth ^Hcy of doles, warnings and good advice. In view of the' 
fact that Russia had organized a Persian Cossack brigade in the N., 
it would have been only befitting that Great Britain snould organize 
a force for the restoration of order in the S., but so afraid of increased 
commitments was the British Foreign Office that it agreed to the 
Persian Government engaging Swedish officers for the formation of 
a gendarmerie and, in the summer of ion, a mission composed of 20 
officers reached Persia under Col. Hjalmarson. The Swedes had no 
knowledge of the country, the Moslem people, the language or orien- 
tal intrigue. The Russians eye<l their mission unfavourably and 
would have rejoiced at its failure. They considered that, if success- 
ful, the gendarmerie would certainly become a dangerous rival to 
the Cossack brigade, which was only nominally controlled by the 
Persian Government and was actually under the orders of the 
Russian legation. The Persian Cabinet, although anxious for the 
success of the gendarmerie, was generally apathetic and also irregular 
in making payments. The British legation, on the contrary, helped 
and supportecl the new force in every way, realizing that unless it 
succeeded in its very difficult task of restoring order, Persia might 
well break up into a number of robber-iniested provinces. The 
Swedish officers who were drawn from the regular army, worked 
hard to train their men. At first, they enlisted the riff-raff of Teheran 
but gradually recruited a better cla.ss of men. Their ignorance of 
how to deal with Moslems led them to make many mistakes, but this 
was after all only natural. Generally speaking, they made good 
progress at the capital and in its neighbourhood. 

The British legation, which was watching the dwindling of trade 
in Pars and the increasing lack of law and order, constantly urged 
the necessity for sending a force of gendarmes to that province and, 
in Feb. 1913, the first detachment left for Shiraz. Col. Hjalmarson’s 
scheme for Persia was to place 1,500 men as road guards in Pars 
supported by a mobile column of i,8oq men. A contingent at Isfahan 
would form a link with headquarters at Teheran. He also intended 
to organize stations for the Qum-Sultahabad, for the Hamadan- 
Kermanshah, and the Samnan-Damghari routes. These schemes 
would require about 8,000 men and would bring up the number of 
instructors to twenty-eight. The cost would have been about 
£400,000 for the first year and, later on, considerably more. The 
problem of Fans was very difficult, owing both to the power and dis- 
position of the Kashgais, Boir Ahmadis and other tribesmeni atid the 
rugged nature of the terrain. The Swedes made an unfortunate start 
at Bushire where they enlisted 168 men locally, many of them noletf 
bad characters. These men, owing to two of theif number being 
stripped naked and flogged, all resigned. Probably it was fortunate 
that they did so, for had they escorted a caravan of arms and 
ammunition to Shiraz, as was the original intention, it is hardly likely 
that it^ would have reached its destination with its contents intact; 
The gendarmerie inarched inttp Pars, and on the way qmde a/suc<fe^s- 
fiil attack on. some Arab robbers^ recovering a certaiin amount of 
looted property. Owing to the nten bdoiigiiig to N. Persia it was 
found impossible to ta& 6ver the route near the coast, as the heotc 
overpowered them* but they occupied it as far as Kazeroit.^ , At :fiir»t 
the newcoiners were npt attacked, although tlie petty, chiefs, who 
lived bi^ blacki^aiUng caravans, realized^ that if they remained their 
profits wi>ii!d cease. They 'w^fe HbWever afraid to 'move aiid the' 
gendarmerie graduiLUy establisluad and^ engagedia: 
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ber of tribesmen m levies, the vicinity of ^hirax^ 'e detachm^t 
was taken out to attack the Kashgais before it Was sufiicientty 
trained, with the result that the men behav^ badly and allowed 
themselves to be disarmed. However, they had constructed posts 
along the route and these they held at the outb^ak of war. 

The Bakhtiati Pewiaorien.-^The chief rOle in the Persian revolu- 
tion had been played by the Bakhttari tribe which, entirely owiha 
to the influence of Sirdar-i-Astiad, had matched on Teheran and 
secured the alidication of Mahomme<l ‘Ali Shah. During the years 
that followed, not only had they held the chief posts but thehr 
tribesmen had been the mainstay of the constitution. Whenever an 
e}(pedition had been sent out, they dreW* money, arms and ammuni- 
tion, most of which ultimately reached the Bakhtiari country; 
Sirdard-Assad had undoubtedly cherished the ambition of founding 
a new dynasty, blit While events Were favouring his designs, he be- 
came blind. However, his tribe continued to dominate Teheran and 
assumed a provocative attitude towards the gendarmerie. The 
Hv^ish officers took prompt action, sutrounaed the Bakhtiari 
ciuarter with machine-guns and artillery, and put an end to an 
intolerable state of affairs from which Europeans as well as I^ersians 
had suffered. The chiefs, perforte, agreecl to dismiss the greater part 
of their contingents and felt , the humiliation so keenly that they 
never again attempted to dominate ' the Cfmital. 

. German Activity before tUe Woi^ld War! — ‘For some 20 years before 
the war, Germany had made strenuous efforts to increase her 
influence and interests in Persia'. Perhaps the most definite success 
gained at the capital whs the ofiening of a college staffed by German 
professors, to which the Persian Government Was induced to con- 
tribute a handsome annual grant. 

But to realize the persistence* with which her policy was conducted, 
attention must be turned to the Persian Gulf. Before 1896 Germany 
had no representative or trade in that torrid region but, in that 
year, the campaign opened by the firm of Worickliaus establishing 
Itself at Lingcn where it began dealing in mothcr-of-pearl ; and, in 
1897, a German vice-cdnsulate was founded at Bushirc. Three years 
later Germany made great efforts to purchase a site for the terminus 
of the Bagdad railway at Kuwait, but the astute Sheikh Mubarak 
had previously concluded a secret treaty with Great Britain by the 
terms of Which; in return for protection, he agreed not to sell or 
lease any of his territory without the consent of that Power. Ger- 
many did not accept this rebuff as final and induced Turkey, mem- 
bers of Mubarak’s family, and the Wahabis to take a hand in the 
game, but all direct attacks were foiled by British sea-power. A 
more successful plan was to induce the Turks to establish posts in 
Khor *Abdalla, an inlet running from behind Bubiyan Is. to within 
30 m. of Basra. The fact that the creek was situated in Mubarak’s 
territory mattered nothing, and these fxjsts were occupied until the 
outbreak of the World War. Five years after its foundation at 
Lingeh, the firm of Wonckhaus, supported by German subsidies, 
opened its headquarters on the Bahrein Is. with branches at Basra 
and Bandar ’Abbas. The reason for the change of headquarters was 
soon evident as the islands are situated among the ])earl banks, of 
which Germany attempted to gain control through a lease derived 
from the Sultan, whose claims in the Persian Gulf were shadowy. 
The little island of Halul, which is situated in the centre of the banks, 
was particularly aimed at, but Great Britain intervened and spoilt 
the new scheme. Germany was indefatigable in her efforts. Foiled 
entirely as regards the pearl fisheries, she attempted to control the 
working of the red oxide dejxjsits of Abu Musa. The Sheikh of 
Sharja, a Trucial chief, bound by treaty with Great Britain not to 
enter in an agreement with any other Power, had grantetl a con- 
cession for working these deposits to three Arabs, two of whom lived 
at Lingeh, while tne third partner was his own subject. Wonckhaus 
acquired the concession which the Sheikh promptly cancelled, send- 
ing a large iKidy of his subjects to expel the concessionaires. This 
action raised a storm in the German press, but the case was too weak 
to be supixirted and merely a formal protest was made. The last 
attempt to be recorded was to secure a large piece of land along the 
river bank at Mohammerah, with the object of creating a German 
settlement, quays, etc., but again British vigilance was too strong. 
Much credit is due to Sir Percy Cox, the British Resident, for foiling 
every German attempt. In spite of these failures, in 1906 the Ham- 
burg- Amerika Co. started a service to the Persian Gulf. The first 
steamer created a sensation, lavish hospitality being dispensed to all 
comers, who also welcomed the novelty of a band. Trade was small 
at first and native passengers were not encouraged, but shipments 
of railway material helpeil matters and ultimately a flourishing 
trade was established. Cjreat Britain, at the actual outbreak of war, 
was engaged in negotiations with Germany and Turkey. So far as 
the former Power was concerned, but for the war she would have 
secured a strong position at Basra, the destined terminus of the 
Bagdad railway. The suzerainty of Turkey over Kuwait was also 
acknowledged. In other words British predominance in the Persian 
Gulf would have been weakened, So far Ss this important problem 
Was conCiemed, the results of the war have been beneficial. 

Persm at the Outbreak of the World regent left Per- 

sia for more than a year in 1912, merely returning to arrange the 
coronation of the young Shah. This took place with due pong^ 


and cirdiinstance in July 1914 and^ as Nasir el Mulk left Persia 
again after the ceremony^ the young monarch had hatdly taken 
up his duties when the war broke but. His Majesty summoned 
the Majlis and duly prodaimed the strict neutrality of Persia. 
The position was, however, very difficult. The grandees were^ in 
many cases, only anxicfus to receive money from one or more 
sides; the masses hated the Russians and disliked and mistrusted 
the British for being friends of their enemies. There was sympa- 
thy in some quarters for the Turks and let the Christians devour 
one another^* was frequently heard. But the outstanding feature 
was the powerlessness of Persia, Her military forces induded the 
Cossack brigade 8,000 strong, the SwetUsh gendarmerie 7,000 
strong, and the useless' Persian troops under Persian ojfficers. 

At first sight it would seem unlikely that remote Persia should 
become a war theatre, but actually this was bound to be the case, 
unless she could defend her neutrality. A reference to the map 
will show that Azerbaijan, the N,W. province of Persia, marches 
with Turkey on the W. and with Russia to the N. Furthermore 
an advance by either belligerent through Persian territory would 
enable that Power to outflank the other and operate in open 
country, whereas a direct attack could only bo made across the 
very high range which runs from the shores of the Black Sea to 
Mount Ararat. This strategical fact had been realize^ by Russia 
and Turkey before the outbreak of the World War, and both Pow- 
ers, taking advantage of the impotence of Persia, had established 
themselves in Persian territory in the vicinity of Lake Utmia, the 
Turks holding the chief passes on the Persb-Turkish frontier 
which was only finally delimitated just before war began. 

Russo-Turkisk Operations in Azerbaijan . — At the outbreak of 
hostilities the Russians, in this section of the war theatre, as- 
sumed the offensive and drove the Turks back on Van. However, 
the Kurds on both sides of the frontier rallied to the Turks and, 
finding Tabriz undefended, entered it in Jan. 1915. They then 
moved northwards along the road to Julfa, only to be repulsed by 
a Russian detachment which subsequently reoccupied Tabriz. At 
Urmia the Kurds, driving in front of them the Christian tribes- 
men of Targavar, assaulted the town, hoping to massacre its 
Christian inhabitants. But, aided by a small Russian detach- 
ment and the tribesmen of Targavar, the townspeople drove off 
the enemy. The Russians, in view of the Turkish invasion of the 
Kars province, were obliged to draw in their outlying detach- 
ments, and this was followed by the exodus of 10,000 Christians. 

In the spring of 1915, after the crushing defeat of the Turks at 
Sarikamish, the Russians reoccupied Urmia and advanced to Van. 
They were joined by the Assyrian Christians of Kurdistan, who, 
when left alone to bear the brunt, actually migrated with their 
families and flocks to the neighbourhood of Urmia, whence they 
raided their enemies the Kurds and generally did good service 
to the Russians, until the disintegration of the Russian army. 

Operations in Persia . — Before war was declared by Tur- 

key, the Government of India took the wise precaution of des- 
patching a brigade of Indian troops to the Bahrein Islands. At 
the outbreak of hostilities, this force pushed up the Shatt al 'Arab 
to protect the important refineries of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co. on 
the island of Abadan. This brigade was rapidly increased to a 
division which, after defeating the Turks at Sahil, a few miles 
above the oil refineries, occupied Basra on Nov. 23. The occu- 
pation of Basra effectually protected the oil refineries, but these 
works in their turn depended on the oil-fields at Maidaii-i-Naftun 
and the vulnerable pipe-line which was laid through Ahwaz and 
was 150 m. in length. The neighbouring tribesmen, fftrtly 
through propaganda and partly through fanaticism, had breawt|||i[‘ 
and fired the pipe-line in several places. The Bakhtiari tribe, Jl|p' 
which the British had maintained friendly relations for m^^; 
years and which owned the ground on which the oil-wells were 
being worked, was generally hostile, the arrangement sometimes 
being that the fathei:3 professed pro-British sympathies while the 
sons were fighting for the enemy. To protect the pipe-line, a 
brigade was despatched to Ahwaz, where it was faced by a con- 
siderable number of Turks supported by thousands of tribesmen. 
A reconnaissance in fbree found the enemy much stronger than 
wks expected and was obliged to retreat with heavy losses, but 
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the enemy ^cMed no in'clinafion to attack the main body of the 
^dth^h who, ifoi^ some time, maintiained a defensive attitude. 
In the spnn^, Maj.-Gen. Sir O. Gorring€ wa& ordered to attack 
the Turks with the lath division. The enemy retreated and 
Gorringe, after dealing with the hostile Beni Tauf, drove them 
back on Amara, which had meanwhile been captured by 
Gen, Sir Charles Townshend. As a result of these operations, 
Persian soil was cleared of the enemy, the local tribes made their 
snbmission, the pipc-line was repaired, and the valuable oil 
again flowed along it. 

German in Persid. — It is interesting to study the policy of 

Germany in the mifidle East after the outlircak of the World War. 
Its object was to entbarrass Russia and, still more, Great Britain, by 
forcing Persia and Afghanistan into the war on their side, and by 
creating disturbances on the frontiers of India and inside India. 
The ^hemc was sound, for, if Persia alone had declared for the 
Central Powers, the claim that Islam was on their side might have 
brought in Afghanistan^ As it was, with comparatively small forces 
aiul at a relatively small cost, Ciermany certainly drew forces to 
Persia, which would otherwise have been available for other fronts. 
'Had It been possible to march a Turkish brigade across Persia to 
Afghanistan, the Amir would probably have been obliged to join in an 
invasion of India or would nave been killed. India at that time 
was weakly held, while the “ Kmdcn " had cut her sea communica- 
tions. In the many arguments shown for and against the advance on 
IWdad, this Important question is apt to be neglected. 

The plan of operations in Persia was two-fold. Aj^nts well- 
furnished with arms and money were sent to enlist levies and to 
across central and southern Persia, murdering British and 
Rtissian ofhcials, and plundering and driving out thevsniall English 
Cbldnies. These groups were to form supports to mtssions 'destined 
for Afghanistan and Baluchistan. These latter Imre letters on vellum 
written to the address of the Amir of Afghanistan and the ruling 
princes of India, and signed by the German foreign Secretary. They 
^Iso had various German decorations for distribution. They carried 
on a propaganda Whkh was anti-Christian, giving out that the 
kaiser and his people had become converts to Islam and that the 
jforiner was now known aa Ilajji Wilhelm. The, most successful 
Cjerman agent and the earliest in the held was Wassmuss, who 
before the war was consul at Bushirc. He succeeded in organizing a 
strong dhti-British confederacy in Tanglstan, Dasntl and Dashtiktan, 
although there was also a pro- British party in these districts. The 
attacks on Bushire force<l the British to increase the small number 
of troops that normally suftioed to guard the inqwtant wireless 
bistallaitiotiand the cable. Its defence suffered from the fact that the 
cable station was at Reshire, six m. distant, while the residency and 
other houses occupied by the British covered a large area outside the 
town. The Tangmtanis made several daring raids, in one of which 
two British offtcers were killed. The strongly anti-British attitude 
of tl^e Persian Government, which made no effort to protect the 
British colony, resulted in the temporary occupation of Bushire 
by the British, a step that afforded German propa^nda a real chance 
that waa fully exploited. Generally speaking, the activity of Wass- 
musB detained troops at Bushirc, which were sorely needed else- 
wltpre. In Pars. too. Wassmuss was etiualjy successful. He found 
Mukhbir es Sultanch, the governor-general, strongly pro-German 
owing to his education at Berlin. He also found the Swedish ofheers 
of, the gendarmerie eciually friemlly and, through their instrumental 
ity, he^wson oyer that force to his side. As a result, in the autumn, 
the British vice-consul was murdered and, shortly afterwards, the 
tonsiij arid the chtirti colony were arrested and taken to the coast, 
the men Ijelng hotd prisoner^ by the Tangistanis, while the women 
were sent to Bushire. tJawam el Mulk, chief of the Khamseh Arabs, 
who was acting, governor^encral, was driven out and retired to 
bin^eh, thus leaving the German consul supreme in pars. 

The main route by which German parties entered Persia from 
Bagdad Was through Kenhanshah and Hamadan. In April 1915. 
the Turku advanced on Kermanshah with a force mainly composeu 
of levies which , expelled the British colony. The German consul at 
Keruianshab engagetl levies and carried on a vigorous propaganda; 
Ihc also drove back the British and Russian consuls when they sought 
to return under Persian escort. At Isfahan, Pugin, dressed as a 
periMn, with the profession of Islam on his Ups, persuaded the 
citizens and their religious leaders that the Kaiser was 
v Jwed or j>ilgrini to Mecca. Assassination was deliberately 

,, fM|y>loyca. First the Russian vice-consul was murdered and, later, 

‘ llfitish consul-general was wounded and his Indian orderly 
‘ killed. A letter from a German official, Seiler, was subsequently 
intercepted, in which he gloried in having arranged this cowardly 
•Stroke. Further E. at Yezd, enemy parses looted the treasury of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia, a British company, and drove oUt the 
colony; apfl, at Kerman, similar action was taken, together with 
the assniwhation of a prominent British subject. At the end of 191^, 
of the seventeen branches of the Imperial Bank were m 
and the British colonies had been expelled from central 
ami sofPiiern Persia. Only ^ the Gulf iwts remained safe, tltaiiks to 
' British s6a-powcr and garrisons. 


In the’ N. the potation very dsffjEtrent; 
to which the Alficd legations weite exposedt Russian troopa had 
landed' at Enzeliin May and had maijched to Kazvia whence, ats. the 
situation grew more menacing, they had advanced to the Karaj 
river, some *5 m. W. of Teheran. This movement; produced a crisis. 
The enemy ministcra perforce had; to leave Teheran and« as the 
Persian Foreign Minister ;was on their side, they feh sure 'Of ^rsuad** 
ing the young Shah to follow them^ Inde^, the dilemma of Spltan 
Ahmad wa*B painful. On the pne side^ the enemy ministers warned 
him that Teheran would be stormed by the Russians, who would 
seize and probably kill hini; on the other side the . Brftidi and 
Russian representatives pointed, out to His .Majesty that if he left 
the capital and broke his neutfedity by joining the ministers, of fhe 
Central Powers, he might lose his throne. Finally the Shah decided 
to remain at Teheran. The enemy ministers retired to Qum* where 
they employed their forces In somewhat aimless raiding. This was 
soon stopp^ by Russian columns, and, before the end of the year, 
Russian troops had occupied Kashan and were threatening Isfahan. 

German Mission to Gine of the dangers to be guarded 

gainst was that of German missions to Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 
Efforts were made to intercept such parties, but it took time to make 
the necessary arrangements, and it was not until 19^6 that the 
eastern Persian cordon was in working order with the Russians 
patrolling the frontier as far S. as Kam, from which centre ^the 
British, with some regular troops and a number of locally raisetl 
levies, were responsible to the borders of Baluchistan. Persia being a 
land of vast distances, it is not surprising that a German mission was 
able, by moans of very long marches, to reach Herat in safety. It 
was received with every honour, but displayed extraordinary lack 
of tact by openly decrying everything of Afghan manufacture, the 
arms manufactured at the arsenal at the capital,! for instance, being 
criticized contemptuously. At Kabul top, the same behavwur 
brought the mission into trouble. The Amir, who had received it 
Courteously, delayed matters by summoning a council representative 
of all tlic tribes and by lengthy meetings with the mission and his 
own advisers. The Germans gradually realizecl that, without a 
Tmkiah force, their efforts were wasted. They were finally dis: 
missed, the Amir pointing out that he could hardly break with the 
Government of India until a large, wcllrequipped army reached 
Kabul from the west. The mission broke up into small parties, most 
of which successfully evaded the cofdpn. Other missions travelling 
farther S., including one to Bahram, Khan of Bampur, had no 
success whatever, the greedy Baluch in the last-named case strip- 
ping the enemy agents who were glad to escape with thpir lives. 

RussthTurhish Struggle in Western Perm.-^In rpiff the ebb 
and flow of the struggle were very marked in western Persia. At 
first the Turks, shortly kfter the retreat of the British from Ctesi- 
i)bon, occupied Rermanshah and pushed forward towards Hama*^ 
dan. The Russians in their turn, justly elated at their astounding 
feat of arms at Erzerum, advanced and drove the enemy off the 
plateau, while a second force swept the hostile Bakhtiaris out of 
Isfahan and brought back the British and Russian commuhitiea. 
The capture of Kut again transformed the military situation and, 
in the summer, the Turks, 16,000 strong with 54 guns, gradually 
drove back the Russians who could only oppose them with 12,006 
men and 19 guns. Kermanshah was evacuated and then Hama- 
dan, the retreat continuing as far as the Sultan Bulak range 
which covered Kazvin and threatened a force marching on Tehe- 
ran. This situation remain unchanged until the end of the 3^ar. 

Raising the South Persia Rifles * — In 1916, it was decided, in 
consultation with the Persian Government, to organize a force 
of Persian troops to restore order in southern Persia and take the 
place of the Swedish gendarmerie. This force was to be ix,o06 
strong and the Cossack brigade was to be raised to a similar 
strength. Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes, who had spent many years 
in S. Persia, was appointed to undertake this task and landed at 
Bandar 'Abbas in Match, with three other British officers and a 
few Indian instructor^;. The state of affairs was most unfavour- 
able as, apart from the defeat of Qawam, the British agent and 
his escort were assassinated at Lingeh and two British officers 
were assassinated iri Makran about the same time, both murders 
being due to German instigation; and finally this terrible month 
of April saw the grave disaster of Rut al Amara. Many experien^ied 
men expected a. wave of fanaticism to sweep across Persia 
and there was certainly cause for deep anxiety, especially iu 
Makran, but British coolness undoubtedly saved the situation. 
Recruiting operations at Bandar 'Abbas were started immediately 
after landing and, in spite of a strong anti-British party, men 
were rapidly enlisted and, before the end of a month, the Persian 
flag was hoisted with ceremonjr over a camp. The force, handled 
with much tact and patience by its British and Indian instruc- 
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laev^ looki^ back soon able to pxbtM Bandar 

!*Abbaa addian imporlantisectkm of the caravan rbtite from the 

■aaddingtribetmen; ^ ^ 

' « i Tkt Su€c^ss^ af Qawam el Muik dnd^ kis^ Smdden Dieaih.'‘-^wmttx 
iwa$ aided! by the Biitish with ihoney and nmnitiofis, and an ex*> 
aggerait^ report of the means placed at his disposal led to the 
rebel Arab headmen kissing his feet. With their aid he defeated 
the Swedishrgendarmerie, and was marching in triumph to Shiraa 
when ha was killed by a fall from his horse. His son> a man of aS, 
was however able to restore Pei^an authority in Fars. 

The Maii:h bf Sir P^cy Sykes to Kerman.-^The success ol 
Qaiwam and the landing of the mission at Bahdar 'Abbas made 
the pbsition of the German partiesat Kerman decidedly insecure. 
iThe ^overnor^eneral became hostile to them and they decided 
to retire westwards to Pars, the route farther N. being dangerous 
o^ing to the Russian advance southwards. They fled in two par- 
ties, and dftet stifferihg some losses from attacks on the road^ 
web a!fl capture^^^b^^^ ind imprisoned at Shiraz to the 

number of Ciermans and Austrians, a dozen Turks and a few 
Afghans; A smli force of Indian troops, consisting of a section 
'Of mountain ^ns, a squadron, of ^valry and 560 rifles, was sent 
to iiandhr.; Abbas and Sir fercy Sykes marched inland a distance 
ol 28b m. to Kerman, where he was received with much cordiality. 
The various prb-Germah elements Who had created a state of 
insecurity fled, the bank and telegraph oflUces were reopened, and 
the porinal state of aifairii was very duickly reestablished. At 
Kerman, recruiting fora. brigade of the S* Persia Rifles was started 
with much success, and, before long, it was dealing effectively 
with the robber banda which were destroying life and property in 
, the provinect The column, after halting for some weeks, marched 
lOU; tp Yezd, where the British colony had only recently returned. 
iNews being received of the Turkish advance and of a probable 
attack on Isfahaur the column, instead of marching direct to 
iShiraz as originally intended, proceeded to Isfahan and joined 
the force of 600 Russian Cossacks at the ancient capital of Persia. 
The Tm^kish force had reached Dunbp^» 60 m. to the N.W. of 
Isfahan, but had not advanced any further, and it appeared that 
exaggerated rumours as to the size of Sir Percy Sykeses force bod 
been the cause of riiis change of plan- During the halt at Isfahan^ 
the column marched out for 50 m. along the .^waz route, at* 
tacked Jafar Kuli, a noted brigand, who w^s holding it, and pror 
vided an escort for loads of British merchandise that had been 
, lying at Kava Rukh for many months. Altogether 16,000 loads 
were brought in, and incidentally several merchants were saved 
Jrpm bankruptcy. When it finally became evident that the 
Turk* would not advance on Isfahan, the column marched S. to 
, Shiraz, which it reached in Nov., thereby completing a march 
ol x,0P9 m- through the heart of Persia. 

^ Taking over the Swedish Cendarmerie in Pars.— ^At Shiraz the 
qui^^tion of the gendarmerie had to be settled. The Persian Govem- 
meiU had actually given its consent to it lieing incorporated in 
the S: Persia Rifles, but was unable to pay or equip the force. Spread 
bV^r the route for a distant© of 300 m. from the l>orders of Pars m the 
!N. to Knzerun in the S. and numbering some ^,000 men. the problem 
confronted Sir Percy Sykes was one of extreme aifEculty, He 
no staff to adniinister or train such large numbers and he was 
r<^ thiit it Was this force which had seized the British consul only 
a' ^Ctir previously and that many of the officers were pro-(ierman in 
sentiment* . But he also realized that, if the gendarmerie broke up 
hU'O wcU'arti^ bands, of robbers and devastated the, country, few 
smmUcs would reach Shiraz. He consequently addressed the officers, 
ejcpiained to them that they were to be absorbed into the S. Persia 
ttit!ies,'and expressed the hope that they Would serve Persia loyally 
by! helping to put down the brigandage that Was sloWly but surely 
extirpating the sedentary fjqpulation. In March 1917, this action 
wa^ mdi^eqtly approved Iw the Persian Government, which officially 
recb^izfeid th0 S. Persia Rifles. The men were in rags, half-starved 
and undisciplined^ It was impossible to take them off the road 
Imnlediatdy, as there were no barracks for them at Shiraz. It was a 
case of feeakigr dotbing and, paying the men at first and of gradually 
restoiraag the disciphne that api:>eared tp be almost lost. With only 
three or four British officers available, much was done, and when a 
pTOpei* staff reached Shiraz in the spring of 1917, rapid progress was 
the order of the day . 

Ke^rdtioH of Order in Southern P^sid . — Since the assas- 
. ^htibn of K^sir ed Din in tSpd, the authority of the Persian 


Govenunent had weakened year by 3reai^ hmd m Fars the govern 
nongeneral had been at the mercy of the iiiowieriiri 'Kaahaai tribe^ 
Under their capable chicly Solat ed Dauleh, these powerful nomads 
numbering 130,000 tribesmen, and movinig In their migrations 
from the Persian Gulf to Qumisheh, dominated the province, of 
which Solah (Solat) was the " uncrowned king.’’ They were armed 
with Mausers, had plenty of ammunition and displayed great 
bravery in the field. Solah collected the revenue in full from his 
tribesmen, but paid nothing to the Persian Government. He 
also sent powerful raiding parties throughout the greater part of 
the province, which looted and levied blackmail. If a governor* 
general attempted any opposition to Solah, the latter promptly 
prevented supplies and goods from reaching Shiraz. The result 
was scarcity in the bazaars and discontent, followed by riots, and 
the governor-general returned to Teheran. It was obvious that 
Solah would be hostile to the British. The Kashgais considered 
that raiding was their right and would combine against anyone 
who attempted to put an end to it. Generally speaking, they 
held western Pars at their mercy and, farther E., lay the territory 
of the Khamseh Arabs, who were 70,000 strong. Under their 
chief, Qawam el Mulk, they ranged from the neighbourhood of 
Bandar 'Abbas and Lar to the vicinity of Nirlz and Dehbid. The 
Arabs were less welbarmcd than the Kashgais but were equally 
brave. They were also equally addicted to looting. The marked 
difference between the two chiefs was that Qawam was a polished 
Shirazi, anxious to improve the state of Pars, althou^ he could 
not immediately stop looting, whereas Solah lived with his tribes- 
men all the year round and had the same mentality. Sir Percy 
Sykes met Solah, with whom an agreement was made to prevent 
his tribesmen from looting, and, although it was realized that he 
was thoroughly untrustworthy, he refrained from attacking the 
British during 1917, and allowed them lime to open up commu^ 
nications and construct forts at Saidabad (Sirjan) and Niriz. 
With Qawam good relations were maintained throughout. 

In the summer of 1917, a force of Indian troops was stationed 
at Dehbid which, by the infliction of a single salutary punishment^ 
made the main route safe^ and caravans once again began tQ pass. 
In the autumn, combined operations against tribes marked down 
for punishment were undertaken by the Ears and Kerman col- 
umns, So successful were they that, had t^re been no interrup- 
tion, S. Persia would have rapidly settled down to comparative 
prosperity. But the reaction of the ^orld War was destined to 
be felt still more strongly than before in remote Pars. 

Successful Russian Campaignin Western Persia, — The saddest 
year in Russian history opened with military success in Persia, 
As already mentioned, at the end of 1916, the Turks were occu- 
pying Hamadan and facing the Russians at Kazvin. During the 
winter, however, the position in ^lesopotamia entirely changed. 
Instead of weak, ill-equipped columns, severely handicapped by 
unfavourable climatic conditions, failing before Kut al Amara, 
there was the pleasant picture of overwhelming forces under the 
inspiring leadership of Gen. Sir Stanley !Maude recapturing Kut 
in Feb. 1917 and following this up by the signal success of the 
surrender of Bagdad to the British. The position of the Turks in 
Persia became more and more difficult as the British advanced. 
On the day Bagdad was occupied they evacuated Kermanshah 
and, pursued by the Russians, reached the Persian frontier at 
Qasr-i-Shirin on March 31, worn out and hungry but not wholly 
demoralized. Meanwhile the British had despatched tw^o bri- 
gades to the Jebel Hanirin, but found the range occupied in great 
force by the Turkish i8th corps, which did not retire until the 13th 
corps had evacuated Perrian soil intact, when the united fqrces 
moved northwards. On April 2, a squadron of Cossacks met tlife 
British at Qizil,Ribat, but marched back the same night Th^re 
was no question of maintaining contact, but the British helped 
their allies to establisl^ themselves firmly on the Diala river, 

the Russian Collapse in Persia and Us Results, — March 1917, 
which witnessed the capture of Bagdad, also saw the abdication 
of the Tsar. Gradually the Russian troops in Persia became de- 
moralized and, during the winter of 1917-8, the rot had Set in and 
hordes of Russians made for home, plundering the villages for 
food, pulling down houses to secure timber for fuel and selling 
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armsf ammunition and equipment fot a meal Somes went for a 
few shillings, but this movement had completed the denudation 
of western Persia* already suffering from serious scarcity of foli- 
age, so that there were few buyers. Briefly, famine conditions 
prevailed in W. and N.W. Persia, and indeed in the other prov- 
inces. Such was the local position, but the world-results were 
still more serious. While Russia was fighting on the side of the 
Allies, her army stretched southwattls from the European front 
across the Caucasus and N.W. Persia until, as we have seen, its 
extreme left flank, in 1017, touched the right flank of the British - 
army in Mesopotamia, and thereby effectually prevented our 
enemies from approaching the frontiers of India. The ambitions 
of Germany to reach the Persian Gulf and India by that potent 
instrument, the Bagdad railway, had been rendered nugatory by 
the capture of Basra, but the collapse of Russia opened up a com- 
pleted line of northern advance across the Caucasus and the Cas- 
pian Sea to ‘Ashqabad, Merv (the junction for Kushk, within 
striking distance of Herat), Bukhara, Samarkand, and Tashkent, 
the administrative centre of Russian Turkestan. Over roo,ooo 
German and Austrian prisoners were in Central Asia and, when 
through communication had been established, it would have been 
easy to reorganize these veterans and march on Kabul, with ah 
invitation to the Afghans to share in the plunder of India. 

When the Russian Empire proved to all the world its utter 
rottenness, Georgia arid Armenia decided to claim their indepen- 
dence, and a third state came into being under the title of the 
republic of Azerbaijan, with Baku as its capital. In connexion 
With efforts made to ward off this terrible threat to India, Brit- 
ish troops entered western Persia. 

The Duntterville Mission , — It was out of the question to dis- 
patch large bodies of troops to support the Georgians or Arme- 
nians, as Bagdad was 800 m. distant from Baku. The authori- 
ties therefore decided to dispatch a military mission to reorgan- 
ize the sound elements of the country into a force that would 
prevent the Turks and their German masters from reaching 
Baku. It was hoped that these small states would fight for their 
homes, but the Armenians absolutely failed to do this. Maj.-Gcn. 
L, C. Dunsterville was appointed to command this mission, and, 
in Feb. tqiS, he started off from Bagdad with a party of officers 
in 40 cars to cross N.W. Persia, Enzeli was his objective, and he 
hoped from that port to be able to proceed to Baku and Tiflis. 
He reached Enzeli only to find that the port and its shipping were 
in the hands of hostile Bolshevists, while the neighbourhood was 
dominated by Mirza Kuchik Khan, an ambitious brigand who 
had recruited ’ some 4,000 followers, nicknamed Jangalis or 
“Forest Dwellers, “ to the cry of “Persia for the Persians^ and who 
robbed his countrymen if they refused to join him. Dunsterville 
quickly realized the situation, and, before his opponents had con- 
certed their plans and had overcome their fear of the armoured 
motor-car, the mission had retired to Kazvin and Hamadan, which 
latter city became its headquarters. During this period, Dun- 
sterville was brought into close relations with the Russian gener- 
als Baratov and Bicherakov. The former had commanded the 
Russian troops in northern Persia and was now helplessly watch- 
ing their disintegration. The latter, on the contrary, had kept 
his command of 1,200 men practically intact. By March, the 
last of Baratovas men had left, but Dunsterville had been able to 
keep Bicherakov*s command at his side. Without its aid, the 
Jangalis, elated by the retirement of the mission which was ! 
nified into a great victory over a British army, would hay^TOcn 
able to march on the capital. There they would proWblylPave 
introduced a reign of anarchy and have forced Persia war 

oh the side of the Central Powers, with whom Kuchik Khan had 
close relations, and also German, Austrian and Turkish instruc- 
tors, well supplied with machine-guns. When the Jangalis 
marched on Kazvin, Bicherakov forestalled them and drove 
them back to the forests with heavy losses. He then embarked at 
Enzeli. Dunsterville, who had received reinforcements consist- 
ing of a regiment of cavalry, a battery and two regiments of in- 
fantry, followed behind Bicherakov and took over the road. The 
Jangalis, under their European officers, attacked a detachment 
at Resht, but suffered heavy losses, and Kuchik Khari made 


tek^ms and became a contractoi^ for * About tbii 

time, the Bolshevist Governmeni lat Baku was loverthrowri arid 
replaced by , the Central-Caspian Dictatorship, whieh asked for 
British assistance: Dunsterville took his force to Baku, hekl it 
for some weeks against overwhelnring 'Turkish numbers, denying 
the use of the oil wells to the enemy, whom he also kept away 
from the Caspian Sea, and finally^ evacuated the town and re- 
turned to Enzeli, thus ending a very gallant episode of the war. 

During the early autumn of 1918, more troopi were moved tip 
into N.W. Persia to prevent the threatened Turkish advance 
from Azerbaijan, the plan being to hold the Sehneh Btjar^Zen- 
jan*£nzeli line. Actually the threat came to nothing, but a bri- 
gade of British troops was kept at Kazvin to protect Persia 
against the Bolshevists and to prevent the main route into Persia 
being closed. In March 1921* it was under orders to withdraw. 

The Flight of the Assyrian Christians from Umm, — Among the 
picturesque incidents of the World War, the rallying of the Assyrian 
Christians to the Russians, their migrarion to Urmia and their 
determined bravery in the face of enemies threatening to overwhelm 
them, have already been described. In the Biiinmer of 1918, ati 
attempt was made by the British to help them with munitions and 
nioticy, and a party of the refugees broke through the wcakTurkish 
lines, to receive the proffere<l aid. Unfortunately, false rumours qf 
a disaster reached the main body of tribesmen who, collecting their 
families and flocks, fled panic^slncken to Bliar, pursued by Persians, 
Turks and Kurds. Every effort was made by the British to aid the 
refugees, but many fell on the road, by the sword and from hunger 
andlatiguc, before the tribe, reduced to half its original number, was 
in safety. This flight eclipsed in dramatic interest that of the 
Torgut Mongols, so vividly described by De Quinciey. 

Military Mission of Maj.-Gen. Sir Wilfrid Molleson.-^^Ot 
content with trying to head off the Turk^ at Baku, a second mis- 
sion was despatched along the newly completed Nushki-Duzdab 
railway and then through Seistan and Meshed to Transcaspia to 
I support the Turkoman and Russians who, under the title of 
i Menshevists, were attempting to stem the flood of Bolshevism. 
Eastern Persia constituted pail of the lines of communication of 
the mission, and there were no hostilities with the inhabitants, 
who, on the contrary, appeared to have realized the advantages 
of having a good route opened up through their country by a force 
which paid fair prices for everything it bought. Many gallant 
deeds were done by the small British detachments fighting along 
the Central Asian railway, and also by the force under Commo- 
dore D. T. Norris who, operating from Krasnovodsk, drove the 
Bolshevist flag off the Caspian Sea. 

The Investment of Shiraz by the Kashgais,— In the spring of 
191S, the Persian Government, in reply to a British note, de- 
j nounced the S. Persia Rifles as a foreign force and a threat to 
Persian independence and integrity. It also expressed the hope 
that the British Government would withdraw its troops and al- 
low Persia to commence her cherished reforms. Characteristi- 
cally enough, while denouncing the conditions, it readily accepted 
I the proffered financial help. The Cabinet was under the imprea- 
I sion that Germany was winning the World War or else such a 
i curt note would have never been penned. This reply was pub- 
^ lished all over southern Persia to the discouragement of our 
friends and the elation of our enemies. The results were speedily 
shown in serious desertions from the $. Persia Rifles and culmi- 
nated in the formation of a confederacy under the Kashgai chief 
to annihilate the British in southern Persia. The dale of an at- 
. tack on the Indian troops at Shiraz was fixed by the grazing which 
*Wjjdd allow the nomads to keep their flocks in the neighbourhood, 
anq^s there was a month to spare, Sir Percy Sykes despatched a 
column to deal with some raiding tribes in the vicinity of Niriz, 
which were known to have joined the Kashgai confederacy. 
These ope^tions were successful and the small Indian 4 etach- 
ment at Ni^ was unmolested when the storm broke. 

The day ihe column returned to Shiraz* Solah wrote that, by 
the orders ^ the Persian Government, he was about to take ac- 
tion for tUl deferice of Islam against the “ uriauthoriaed force “ 
of the S. Persia Rifles. He had at his disposal 4f5oo Kashgats 
and 1,500 Kazerunis and this number was reinforced by contin- 
gents from Dashti,Dashtistan and elsewhere, apd reached about 
8,000 fighting men. The tribesmen were well armed with Mau- 
sers, had plenty of ammunitioh, and fought both bravely and 
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quo^gly. The British iorce at Shiraz was a, aoo strong, one- 
third b^ng recruits. The S. Persia Rides sU^tly outnutnbered 
the Indmn troops and, owing to propaganda and the proclaiined 
hostility of the Persian Cpyeriuncnt, were a danger to the Brit- 
ish. The detachments In the outposts mutinied and surrendered 
or deserted. Qawam had collected 2 ,000 Arabs in ai^d about Shi^ 
raz, who were ready to attack the beaten side. On May 24, the 
day after the return of the column, it marched out under CoL 
E. F. Orton; i,6op strong, and attacked the Kashgais in the hilly 
Country to the W. of the city. The resistance of the enemy was 
obstinate, but the Indian ttoops gradually moved forward, de- 
feating riish after hxsh arid, after 14 hours' fighting, occupied 
^olak's camp on the bank of the Qara Aghach river. The Kash^ 
gais fled headlong at the end of the action, in which they had suf- 
fered ‘sbme 700 casualties, as against 51 in the Britfsh column. 
About ten! days later thC; enemy returned }n still larger numbers, 
and the i^aserunis occupied the garden Quarter, which almost 
touched the fortified perimeter constructed by the British out- 
side Shiran. In JTufte, the investment became closer, as the Brit- 
ish withdrew an outpost whi<A was dangerously isolated. The 
inhabitants of Shiraz were incited against the British by the 
tnuUaSy some of whom preached jihiid or Holy War. Sit Percy 
Sykes learned that the Kashgais were preparing to unite with 
the townspeople in a combined attack on June 17, and he deter- 
mined to forestall them. Accordingly, on June 16, the column 
sallied out for 4 m. and then slowly retired drawing the Kashgais 
down on to the plain where' they offered good targets to the guns. 
The column then returned to Shiraz. On the following day, Shi- 
raz rose, its inhabitants attacking everyone suspected of being 
friendly to the British. But the Kashgais, whose losses had again 
been heavy, did not come to the support of the townspeople, who 
were Overawed by the seizure at midnight of various key-positions 
by the British. The tide then turned. The governor-general ap- 
pointed a new Ilkhani or “paramount chief" in place of Soluh, 
whose followers began to break away, influenced by the heavy 
losses they had buffered. Qawam declared in favour of the new 
Ilkhani, and his CTcanrple was followed by a brother of Solah who 
was followed by perhaps one-quarter of the tribe. The column 
marched out again, aud Solah fled a broken man, pursued by Qa- 
wam, the hew Ilkhani, and most of the Kashgai tribe. 

The Siege mtd Relief of A Meanwhile the S. Persia 
Rifles at Abadeh, a town situated between Shiraz and Isfahan, 
had mutinied. The British officers took refuge with a company of 
i6th ftaJpUts, who held the small fori against overwhelming 
numbers. Within 36 hours of the final defeat of Solah, the victo- 
rious column marched northwards and, after a forced march of 
iBom. in 169 hours, relieved Abadeh. 

The Find Defcd of the Kashgais, Oct, igxS, — The new Ilkhani 
had no easy ta^ in establishing his position and was besieged in 
his fort by the fickle tribesmen, who changed sides whenever it 
appeared to be to their interest to do so. The column rapidly 
marched S. and gave the Kashgais a final overthrow, the Burma 
Mounted Rifles counting X03 corpses. Solah fled weeping, and 
has been a refugee ever since. The night after this final success, 
both victors and vanquished were prostrated by the deadly in- 
fluenza epidemic. The losses were appalling, iS% of the Shiraz 
force dying. The inhabitants of the city lost even more heavily. 
Indeed, the country generally suffered terribly, the scourge carry- 
ing off the young and able-bodied and sparing the old. 

The Opening of the Bushire-Shiraz jRiwite.— rWhen Sir Percy Sykes 
was invested at Shiraz, the small force of Indian troops at Bumire 
was strengthened and arrangements were made for organizing a 
base with a view to an advance in October. In the autumn, imlu- 
enza broke out, but the type was fortunately mild, the losses being 
only a %. The force engaged iq opening up the road induded no 
fewer than 20,000 fighting men ana followers and, as there was no 
fear of serious opj^osirion after the final defeat of Solah, the oijeration 
was mainly one of constructing a good camel track up the infamous 
passes ana of feeding the force. A railway was Ifiid to Borazjan, 37 
m. distant, across the level plain and thence carts plied to the foot 
of the passes. JKazerun was nnally reached oq Jan. 27 1919, the 
Shiraz column cooperating t»y marpning over the passes to within a. 
fewmiies of that town. The benelicent activity of the Britisli was 
continued, « and, when the troops wRhdrew in the spring , of X919, a 
gpQ^ oyer, which, a car could runi lalbeit with gre^t difficulty in 


a few plaa^s, had been constructed from BusHire to Shiraz. Unfortu- 
nately this route will require constant repair to keep it in good order, 
and It is linlikcly that the Persian Government will do this. The 
result of these operations was entirely beneficent to the Persian 
Government. The Kashgais, who had had each successive governor- 
general at their mercy, were cowed and dispirited and it would have 
been easy to control §, Persia, But the Persian (iovernment, as at 
present constituted, cannot maintain law and order. 

Persian Delegation to the Peace Confercnce,^ln 1919, a Persian 
delegation reached Paris in order to lay its claims before the 
Beace Conference. These claims were divided into three parts, 
dealing respectively: \a) with political, juridical and economic 
independence; (6) \vith right to territorial restorations; and (c) 
with right to reparations, Heading part (a) was the Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement of 1907, the a^ogation of which was rightly de- 
inanded and was conceded so far as concerned, Great Britain. 
Other demands, such as the abolition of consular courts and the 
withdrawal of consular guards, are entirely out of the question 
until Persia sets her own house in order and can guarantee order, 
security, and a pure administration. The territorial claims were 
erirayagant, including Transcaspia, Merv and Khiya to the E., 
the Caucasus as far ,N. as Berbcnt and, westwards, Kurdistan, 
biarbekr and Mosul. The claims for reparation stood on a differ- 
ent footing, as the W. and N.W. provinces of Persia undoubtedly 
suffered terribly from the ebb and flow of the contending armies, 
the retreat of the demoralized Russians and the flight of the As- 
syrian Christians. It is to be regretted that the delegation could 
not be permitted to lay its case before the Peace Conference, even 
though its claims werp extravagant. Actually the Cabinet, which 
had despatched the delegation, fell and a representative Of the 
new Cabinet laid the case of Persia before the Supreme Council. 

The Anglo‘Persian Agreement igig. — In the summer, after 
negotiations extending over a period of nine months, two Agree- 
ments were signed at Teheran, the first of which was as follows: — ^ 

Preamble: In virtue of the close ties of friendship which have 
existed between the two Governments in the past, and in the con- 
viction that it is iri the essential and mutual interests of both in 
future that these ties should be cemented, and that the progress and 
prosperity of Persia should be promoted to the utmost, it is hereby 
^recd between the Persian Government on the one hand, and His 
Britannic Majesty’s Minister acting on behalf of his Government on 
the other, as follows 

1. The British Government reiterate, in the roost categorical 
manner, the undertakings which they have repeatedly given in the 
past to respect absolutely the independence and integrity of Persia. 

2. The British Government will supply, at the cost of the Persian 
Government, the services of whatever expert advisers may, after 
consultation between the two Governments, be considered neces- 
sary for the several departments of the Persian Administration. 
These advisers shall be engaged on contracts and endowed with 
adequate powers, the nature of which shall be the matter of agree- 
ment between the Persian Government and the advisers. 

3. The British Government will supply, at the cost of the Persian 
Government, such officers and such munitions and equipment of 
modern type as be adjudged necessary by a joint commission of 
military experts, British and Persian, which shall assemble forth- 
with for the purpose of estimating the netKls of Persia in respect of 
the formation of a uniform force which the Persian Government 
proposes to create for the establishment and preservation of order 
m the country and on its frontiers. 

4. For the purpose of financing the reforms indicated in clauses 2 
and 3 of this agreement, the British C^vernment offer to provide or 
arrange a substantial loan for the Persian Government, for which 
adequate security shall be sought by the two Governments in con- 
sultation in the revenues of the Customs or other sources of income 
at the disp^al of the Persian Government. Pending the completion 
of negotiations for such a loan the British Government will supply 
such funds as may be necessary for initiating the said reforms. 

3. The British, Government, fully recognizing the urgent need 
which exists for the improvement of communications in Persia, with 
a view both to the extension of trade and the prevention of famine, 
arc prepared to co^iperate' with the Persian Government for the 
encouragement of AngJo-Persian enterprise in this direction, both 
by means of railway Construction ana other forms of transfiort; 
subject always to the examination of the problems by experts and 
to agrreemetit between the two Governments as to the particulai^ 
projects which may b^most necessary, practicable and profitable. 

6. The two Governments agree to the appointment forthwith of 
a joint Committee of experts for the examination and revision of the 
existing Customs Tariff with a view to its reconstruction on a basis 
calciilatad to accord with the legitimate interests of the country and 
to promote its prosperity. ' ■ 

, Signed at Tehran, August 9, 1919. 
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The second Agreement defined the loan, which was fixed at 
£2,000,000 at 7%, redeemable in 20 y^ars. There were two let- 
ters, in the first of which the British Covernroent promised co- 
operation in securing a revision of the treaties actually in force 
between the two Powers, compensation for damage suffered dur- 
ing the war, and any justifiable rectification of frontiers. In 
the second it was laid down that Great Britain would not claim 
from Persia the cost of maintaining British troops in Persia for 
the defence of her neutrality, and asked Persia, in return, not to 
claim compensation for any damage done by her troops. 

The Agreement was signed, but no immediate steps were 
taken to ekct a new Majlis and submit it for ratification. In 
consequence, everything was held to be in suspense. 

Finance , — In 1920 a British Financial Adviser was engaged 
by the Persian Government, a nciember of the Treasury staff be? 
ing selected for the post. To a certain extent he could occupy 
himself with superintending the payment of money in connexion 
with the Cossack brigade and other matters In which help was 
given to the Persian Government, but his ofiBce was in Suspense 
and the loan of £2,000,000 could not be made until the Agree- 
ment was ratified. With all overdue instalments paid up« the 
total debt of Persia as at Dec. 31 1920 was as follows: — 


Loans 

Original 

Amount 

Outstand- 

ing 

1. Russian 5% Loan of 1900, 1902 

(Rubles) 

2. Russian Consolidated 7 % Loan 

1011 (Krans) 

3. Indian 5 % Loan . . . 

4. Imperial Bank of Persia 5% 

Loan of May 8 19U 

5. British Advances of 1912-4, 

7% . . . , 

6. Rusrian Advances (Rubles) 

7. British Advances 19 15-7 . 

8. ” (Krans) 

9* ** 1918 (Krans) 

10. British Loan, Aug. 9 1919 . 

32,500,000 

60,000,030 
£314,281 i6e.4d 

£1,250,000 

£490,000 

1,891,500 

£817,000 

1,000,000 

£2,000,000 

31,223.17a 

31,524,501 

£180,421 

£1,223,061 

£490,000 

1.576.250 

£817.000 

1,000,000 

92,500,000 

7 Not^ yet 

1 received. 


The A n^lo- Persian MilUary Commission. ’^Avaon^ the impor- 
tant questions was the formation of a uniform force for Persia. 
An Anglo-Persian Commission was appointed and recommended 
a total strength of 60,000 men. As funds for such a force were 
ndt immediately available, it was decided to absorb the S. Per- 
sia Rifles, 6,000 strong; the Cossack division, 8,000 strong; and 
the Swedish gendarmerie, 6,400 strong. Jhe total force would 
be gradually raised to 40,000 and all other troops would be dis- 
banded. The Chief Military Adviser would be British and the 
Chief of the General Staff a Persian, although there was no Persian 
officer who possessed the qualifications. This scheme was in 
abeyance in 1921, pending ratification of the Agreement. 

The Bdlsh^st Invasion of Persia. — In May 1920 the Bolshe- 
vist fleet from Baku bomlmrded Enzeli, took possession of the 
remnants of Denikin’s squadron and leisurely occupied Resht, 
where a Provisional Government was formed Under Kuchlk 
Khan, The British detachment at Enzeli was withdrawn to 
Kazvin. At Teheran there was a panic and the British were 
blamed for not protecting Persia. The Cossack brigade recap- 
tured Resht some months later, but finally retreated in a demor- 
alized condition and took refuge inside the British lines. In 
March 1921 there was a considerable Bolshevist force in the pro- 
vince of Gilan, but it was thought unlikely to prove a serious 
threat to Persia until the brigade of British troops should be 
withdrawn from Kaxvin. 

Railways . — ^The question of railways has loomed large in Persia 
partly from the political and strategical and partly from the com- 
mercial point of view. For many years Teheran had been the 
unsuccessful hunting-ground of seekers for concessions, who had 
finally been replaced by the representatives of Great Britain and 
Russia. It may be readily grant^ that the only satisfactory solution 
of the problem of transport in Persia lies in the construction of rail- 
ways, Their influence would probably help the country to pass 
quickly from the methods of transport used by the patriarch Job to 
those of the aoth century. But there are many aiffiGulties to be 
surmounted before railways can be constructed in Persia, the chief 
obstacles being financial and political. 1 


Persia is a vast but miserably poor country' with a scanty popular 
tipn living , in isolated villages, generally lying many nn(^’Upat1ti 
The towns are small and do not increase, and there is veiy littl^ 
trade. In the N. the country is mbre fertile, QWing partly ^o 4 
heavier rainfall, and there are important ekpofts as well as impdits; 
whereas in the S., if we except oil, theri^ are practically no dxportsi 
carpets, pistachio nuts^ opium, hides and WoOl imking a small total 
compared with the large import^. In other words, unless minerals 
are found which it is profitable to export, Pyrrian railways, con- 
structed in the S. or W., cannot pay. ’ 

Had the Russian Government continued on the old lines k 
probable that money would have been found for the construction of 
a railway a^^^oss Persia. The grandiose .scheme appealed^ Jo tli§ 
Tsar, while his ministers considered that it would secure their hpla 
bn the Russian sphere and also bring them/clpser tO the fndfah 
Empire, thereby enabling them to exercise pressure dii Qreat Britain.' 
These tacts were fully realised by the British: Goyemmetiti ^hidi, 
was, however, unable to refuse to discuss the scheme an^f In a 
SociitS d*EtudeSt including British, Russian and Freh^ representar 
rives, wab formed, with the object of constructing a tVatlb-iPerslnh 
railway. It was intended, tn the first instance, to build a hhe tO 
Teheran, starting from Alyat, a station to the S. of Baku. Negotia-^ 
dons in connexion with this, the first section of the TranstPersjati 
railway, were carried on until the outbreak of the World, War,, Jn 
addition to this important scheme the Russian Oovernmedt in 19,13 
obtained a concession for the construction of a line to Tabriz, idtartitig 
from the terminus of; the Trans'^Caucasus system ;at Julfa, : This 
concession included rights for a service of steamers on Irako y<tfnia 
to which a branch was to be run, and also a concession for aq exten- 
sion to Kazvin. The line to Tabriz was opjfened in 1916. 

Meanwhile the British had not been idle, and a syndicatei bf 
which Messrs. Greenway & Lynch were the leading monbera, sub- 
mitted to the Persian Government a scheme, for the construction of 
a network of railways in southern Persia: (a) from Mohammerah or 
Khor Musa to Khurramabad and Burujird; (6) fi^oUi Bandat 
•Abbas to Kerman; (c) from Bandar 'Abbas to Shiraz | and (d) from 
Bandar 'Abbas to Mohammerah. This far-reaching scheme for: ai 
monopoly of railway construction in S. Persia included the right tq 
develop ports where necessaiy. It also involved the iesue by the 
Persian Government of bonds secured on the railways and their 
earnings and on any other available sources of revenue^ 

The syndicate decided to begin work on part (a) of the scheme. 
The base would probably have been Khor Musa, an inlet of the sua| 
which ran inland for many miles towards the Karun riyer anq 
possessed remarkable advantages in the way of deep water and safe 
anchorage. The alternative was Mohammerah^ The line “^ould have 
been constructed across the level plain of Arabistan to Dizful and 
would then have risen through the hills to Kfiurramabad. Survey 
operations were attempted in the hills in 1913, but the greedy tril^es- 
men attempted to levy such enormous .sums for prbtecting , ^ne 
parties that the work came to a standstill. The results of the world 
War have entirely changed the position and it seemS that this 
scheme will be allowed to fail into abeyance. ; 

There is no doubt that if railways are constructed into the Intorlpr 
from the Persian Gulf, the port of Bandar 'Abbas, or pernaps a new 
port some miles to the W., will be selected. The route running across 
the Rudbar district and thence to Rigan and Kerman, over the low 
Gishu pass, avoids the very high passes to the S. of Kerman .andi 
once the plateau is struck at Rigan, the country is ideally suitable for 
railway construction right across Persia. Upon the whole, this is the 
most satisfactory alignment. The route from Bandar ’Abbas to 
Shiraz and thence to Mohammerah would violate the principle that 
lines should be built into the interior and not run parallel to the 
coast, where they could not compete with sea transport. 

After the World War the question of railways was again taken up 
by a strong group, which included Sir Charles Greenway, the thalf- 
man of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. The scheme included a 
railway to Teheran from the Persian frontier at Kuraitu, at which 
point was the terminus of a metre-gauge line from Bagdad. A 
surv^ was commenced via Kermanshah, Hamadan, Kazvin and 
Teheran. Surveys to Enzeli and Tabriz were also contemplated. It 
was agreed that, upon the completion of the surveys, the Persian 
Government would have the right to call on the group to construnt 
the railway line or lines either as a Persian State railway or as a 
private company. No agreement as to terms was drawn um 

Bibliography. — H. R. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East 
£1913) ; Sir Perw Sykes, History of Persia (2nd ed. 1921) ; Ptof. E. G. 
Browne, The Persian RevoluHon (1910); Maj.-Gen. Dunstcrville; 
The Adventufcs of DnnsterfOrce (1920); Prof. Williams Jackson; 
Persia^ Past and Preset (1906); Lt.-Col. Sykes, The Glory of the 
Shia World (P. M. S;) 

Medical CondtHons.-^Petsla is divided up into a ^eat elevated 
plateau which occupies the chief part of the area of the country ahd 
which is separated from the Caspian Sea in the north by a low-lying 
narrow strip of land from 20 to 60 m. broad, and from the Persian 
Gulf in the south by a strip of land little above sea level and about; 
40 m. in width. The strip of country bordering the Caspian Sea has 
a very high rainfall, its climate is damp and very relaxing; thetetn«^ 
perature being moderate. Marshy and swampy areas #ith luxuriant 
forests and vegetation occupy a considerable portion of this part 
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of' Persia. Mosquitoes, indodiog the Anopheles varieties, are very 
numerous, and insect life is abundant. Malaria is very common, 
imd few residents escape infection. X^e medical <^nditions prevail- 
here are those which are found in other damp relaxing climates 
with ho great extremes of temperature. Tuberculosis is fairly com- 
mon, and respiratory diseases such as bronchitis, pneumonia and 
iniluenxa are prevalent. There is great overcrowding in the towns, 
and owing to the lack of adequate sanitation water-borne diseases 
such as dysentery, enteric fever and cholera are prevalent. Typhus 
and smallpox ana the ordinary infectious fevers arc common. Heat 
stroke does not occur, but owing to the high humidity the climate is 
very oppressive and trying to European residents. 

The plateau region of Persia, occupying almost the whole area of 
the country, is divided into a mountainous portion which covers the 
whole of the western half of Persia, the general level being from 
3,000 to 6,000 ft. above the sea., while the remaining portion of the 
plateau is chiefly desert and its general level is from 2,000 to 3.000 ft. 
above the sea. The climate of the Persian plateau is temperate, the 
summer temperatures not exceeding those of England. The winter 
temperature depends largely on the altitude, and extremes of cold 
are experienced. The atmosphere is invigorating and healthful, but 
in spite of this diseases of various kinds are prevalent owing to the 
lack of sanitary precautions. Water-borne diseases such as enteric, 
dysentery and cholera are prev’alent, and this is largely due to the 
extraordinary fondness of the Persians for conveying water through 
numerous channels both above and underground in the towns and 
villages. The water usually comes from mountain springs and is 
clear and sparkling, but becomes contaminated in the course of 
distribution. No water should ever be drunk from these channels 
without previous boiling or chlorination; the remarks made in the 
article on Mesopotamia relating to protection from water-borne 
diseases apply with equal force to Persia. Prophylactic inoculation 
with T.A.B. vaccine is essential as a protection against enteric. 
Malaria is very common owing to the oreeding of mosquitoes in 
the various streams and water channels. The malaria is very 
frenucntly of the malignant type, and is often not controlled by the 
oral administration of quinine. The intramuscular or intravenous 
administration of the drug should always l>e adopted in such cases 
for the first few days of treatment, after which a full course of 
treatment by the mouth should be given. It is very remarkable to 
find malaria so prevalent and of so malignant a type at such a high 
altitude as that of the Persian plateau. 

Overcrowding and herd in together of the poorer classes of the 
population occur especially in the cold months, for housing accom- 
modation is very insufficient. In consequence of this the common 
infectious fevers and smallpox are prevalent. Tuberculosis and 
influenza are rife, and the lice-borne diseases, typhus and relapsing 
fever, are of common occurrence. 

A special type of relapsing fever occurs along the Zenjan-Tabriz 
route, which is spread by a large tick (Arf^as Persians) known as the 
** Mianeh bug,” which has a great predilection for foreigners; this 
disease is veiy common at Mianeh and resembles clinically the lice- 
borne relapsing fever. 

Eye disease is as common in Persia as Mesopotamia, and is due to 
the same causes. Sand flies are common and sand-fly fever is of 
frequent occurrence. Oriental sores are very common and are 
known by the Persian name ” Salek,” meaning a year, which is an 
average time for their duration. Venereal diseases such as gon- 
orrhoea and syphilis are common amonj^st the natives. 

Diarrhoeal diseases are very common in Persia, being spread by 
contaminated water, and food infected by dust and flies. These 
cause a very high infantile mortality amongst the natives. Neuras- 
thenia and mental breakdown sometimes alTect residents in Persia, 
the high altitude of the plateau being probably a causative factor. 

In consequence of the Civil War and the Turkish and Russian 
invasions of 1914-7 much destruction of the dwellings of the poorer 
inhabitants occurred, and the animal transport so essential for the 
conveyance of food was greatly reduced. The food suj^lies were 
largely used up, and a serious famine occurred in 1917-8. Starvation 
carried off large numbers of the poorer inhabitants, and those debili- 
tated by lack of nourishment and insufficient clothing became 
ready victims to such diseases as malignant malaria, dysentery, 
typhus, etc. (W. H. W.) 

PERSIAN GULF.— The term “ Persian Gulf ” is, strictly speak- 
ing, restricted to the landlocked sea which extends in a south- 
easterly direction from the mouth of the Shatt al *Arab 460 m. 
to the mountain mass of the promontory of Oman, terminating 
in Ras Musandam, but, for the purpose of this article, it will be 
considered to include the Gulf of Oman to which it is joined by 
the Strait of Ormuz, 29 m. wide. The Gulf itself has an average 
width of 120 miles. It is tidal, spring tides rising about 9 ft.; the 
water is somewhat salter than the Indian Ocean, and seldom 
exceeds 10 fathoms in depth; with the exception of the Shatt al 
'Arab, the Jarrohi and the Hindiyan rivers, which mingle their 
waters with those of the sea at the W, end of the Gulf, all the 
streams that flow into it are so salt as to be undrinkable. The 
xxxn,-3 


Euphrates and Tigris have within historical times silted up their 
mouths to an extent that has materially altered the coast-line of 
the Gidf and these rivers seem destined in the future to unite 
El Hasa to Fao, just as in the past they produced the fertile 
plains of Mesopotamia. The Persian GtiM is lacking in good 
harbours, anchorage being mostly shallow and exposed. 

N, From the Indian Ocean the Gulf of Oman is entered 

approximately where Persian territory begins at the tiny port of 
Gwattar. From Gwattar the coast-line, running W., first to the 
Strait of Ormuz, next along the N. shore of the Persian Gulf, and 
finally to the mouth of the Shatt al *Arab,‘ is nominally under the 
exclusive control of the Persian Government. The inhabitants of 
this tract are Persians or Arabs who by domicile and Intermarriage 
with Persians have Ipst nearly all their racial and most of their social 
characteristics, but retain a dialect of Arabic as their mother tongue. 

5 . Coast . — The S. coast on the Gulf of Oman may be regarded as 
commencing from Ras el Hadd; it extends to the Ras Musandam. 
This coast is under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan of Muscat, 
the principal ports from E. to W. being Sur, Muscat, Matra, 
Khabiira and Sohar. From Ras Musandam westwards the Arabian 
shore is inhabited by tribes of Arab origin, which are independent 
and in treaty relation with Great Britain. 

Up to 19 13 the Turks exercised the right of suzerainty over 
the maritime districts of El Hasa and Hofuf, and claimed it in 
Qatar and Kuwait. The Emir of Nejd, *Abd cl 'Aziz ibn Sa'ud, 
ejected them from the first-nametl districts; the war has put an 
end to their claims elsewhere in the Gulf. The Trucial chiefs of 
the Arabian coast hold sway between the peninsulas of Musan- 
dam and Qatar. From E. to W. their headquarters run as fol- 
lows: — ^Ras cl Kheima, Umm el Qaiwein, 'Ajman, Sharja, Dibai, 
Abu Dhabi, Qatar. The Sheikh of Bahrein exercises no authority 
over the mainland, which from the S. extremity of the bay in 
which Bahrein lies to Jcbel Manifa N. of Qatif is recognized as 
within the territories of the Emir of Nejd {see Arabia). 

The friendly attitude of Ibn Sa'ud on the outbreak oif war with 
Turkey made it imperative that the British Government should 
come to a definite understanding with him, and he was recognized 
by a treaty dated Dec. 28 1915, as independent ruler of Nejd and 
El Hasa, and given a limited dynastic guarantee, with a promise 
of support in case of foreign aggression. Great Britain assumed 
control of his foreign relations outside Arabia. He on his part 
undertook not to alienate any territory to a foreign Power, except 
with the consent of the British Government. 

Shortly afterwards a treaty was made with the Chief of Qatar, 
whereby his position was assimilated to that of the Trucial 
chiefs. The British Government undertook in addition to afford 
their good oflices to the Sheikh in the event of unprovoked ag- 
gression by land. 

Climate. — ^I'he prevalent winds in the Gulf follow the configuration 
of the coast, i.e. N.W., known as the shamal, and S.E., known as the 
gaus. The former wind, rising often to a gale in a few hours and 
falling as suddenly, is foretold by no change in the barometer. With 
the ^aus the reverse is the case. This wind is much dreaded by native 
manners as it strikes nearly all the sheltered anchorages. ^1 

Rainfall varies from 6 in. to 9 in. at the W. end of the Gulf to a 
negligible quantity at Muscat. AvS U to be expected, the rainfall on 
the peninsula is somewhat greater than on the Arab coast. The 
influence of the S.W. monsoon, which is marked at Muscat, is 
scarcely noticeable in the Persian Gulf proj>er, though recent uprjer- 
air investigations conducted at Bagdad give some reason to think 
that the effects of the monsoon can be observed even there. 

The temperature at the W. end of the Gulf varies from a minimum 
of 4® or 5® F. below freezing point at night in winter to a maximum 
of 115® F. in the shade during a few days in summer; the humidity 
of the air at Muscat is greater and the climate is, in consequence, 
much more trying, but even here a maximum of 109® F. has been 
recorded, the lowest minimum being 55®. Snow has been known to 
fall at Bushire. (A. T. W.) 

Medical Conditions . — The medical conditions prevailing in the 
Persian Gulf are largely determined by the peculiarly trying 
climatic influences to which the inhabitants are exposed. The 
Arabian desert forms the W. and S. shores, which are almost 
uninhabited except for the small centres of population around its 
few widely separated towns, Kuwait, noted for its pearl fisheries, 
in the N.W. corner, being the most important of these. The E. 

^The W. frontier of Persia was finally demarcated in ic>i4, a few 
months before the outbreak of war, by a mixed Anglo- Russian Perso- 
Tufkish commission. 
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and N. shores are formed by the desert country of southern Per- 
sia, and are similarly very sparsely populated, Bushire, in the 
N.E. part of the Gulf , the port for the Shiraa district of southern 
Persia, and Bandar ’Abbas, at the entrance of the Gulf, being the 
chief centres of population. The hot season of the year is from 
May to October, July and August being the hottest months. The 
Persian Gulf has an unenviable reputation for its dangers from 
heat-stroke, and the sun’s rays seem to have a peculiar deadly 
power in this region, for the risk of exposure is greater than in any 
part of the world, though other countries have a temperature which 
is equally high. The explanation is to be found in the extreme 
flatness of the country and the absence of trees or vegetation. 
The clear atmosphere is in its upper strata free from clouds and 
dust, so that the sun’s rays undergo scarcely any absorption and 
strike down with full force on the light-brown desert soil, from 
which they are radiated and reflected to a great extent. The 
relative humidity of the air along the shores of the Gulf is high, 
so that exposure to the direct and reflected rays of the sun and 
radiation from the hot soil are encountered in a moist atmosphere. 

So trying is the heat that some parts of the Persian Gulf 
are almost uninhabitable to natives in the hotter months. The 
greatest care requires to be taken by white races to avoid 
exposure to the sun and heat. Dwellings require careful construc- 
tion, with thick walls and roofs of non-conducting material to 
keep out the heat-rays, and fans and punkahs are essential for 
the promotion of currents of air in the inhabited rooms. Per- 
sonal protection, in the shape of thick pith topees, or cork helmets, 
and spinal pads, is necessary in the hot months, the clothing 
being light and loose and not too thin. Fatigue from physical ex- 
ertion is a predis{)osing cause of heat-stroke, and constipation 
and alcoholic indulgence should be avoided. 

Should a person be infected with latent malaria, heat exposure is 
very likely to induce an acute malarial attack and the combination is 
almost certain to lead to hyperpyrexia. On this account malarial 
subjects living in the Persian Gulf should take especial cure to have 
an effective course of treatment in order to eradicate the disease as 
far as possible. The frequent association of heat-stroke with malaria 
is to be borne in mind in the treatment of heat hyperpyrexia, for, 
should the temperature of the patient not subside rapidly after 
treatment with cold sponging in a current of air or cold baths^ and 
ice, an intramuscular or intravenous injection of lo grains of quinine 
bihydrochloridc should be given without delay. In the case of white 
people exposure to heat of itself frequently causes heat-stroke, bnt 
probably in almost all cases of heat hyperpyrexia amongst natives 
the malarial complication is the exciting cause and therefore with 
them quinine treatment is all-important. Natives are generally 
immune to the effects of heat apart from other complicating causes 
of high temperature, such as malaria, etc., whereas white races may 
be affected with heat-stroke from heat exposure even if in perfect 
health. If a white person suffers in the hot months from any disease 
causing fever, enteric or sand-fly fever, etc., there is always a 
serious danger of hypcrpvrexi.'^ and this has to be guarded against. 

The Effects of Heat , — ^The effects of exposure in the case of white 
races are not only manife.sted by the acute attack of heat-stroke, 
but, if this is avoided by proficr care, it is nevcrthele.ss certain that 
long residence in the Persian Gulf causes a certain amount of tissue 
degeneration, owing to the exixisure of the body cells to abnormal 
conditions of temperature. The highly sfwcialized cells, viz. those 
of the nervous system, suffer most ; and nerve-cell fatigue is shown by 
manifestations of neurasthenia. Lack of the power of brain con- 
centration and severe inability to undergo the mental strain of 
arduous work are often the penalty which white races pay. 

Bcri-beri is a dietetic deficiency disease which manifests itself by 
cardiac weakness with shortness of breath, swelling of the legs and 
pt'ripheral neuritis with numbness of the limbs and weakness. I'he 
climatic conditions of the Persian Gulf particularly seem to pre<lis- 
posc to this disease, for it very fre(juently attacks white persons 
resident there, especially if tht?y are exjxiseci to dietetic hardships. 

Uesidents in the towns along the Persian Chilf are exposed to the 
same dangers from disease as arc experienced in similar places in 
Mesopotamia and Persia {see Mesopotamia and Pkksia). Thus 
malaria and sand-fly fever, dysentery, typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever, cholera, smallpox, and occasionally typhus fever, eye diseases, 
oriental sores and indeed any disease conveyed by impure water, 
flies, contaminated dust or the contagion of sufferers from infectious 
diseases, are prevalent in the inhabited places along the Persian Gulf, 
and precautions must always be taken to guard against them. 

(W. H. W.) 

Geology, — Larg^e ixirtions of the littoral had not up to 1921 bwn 
examined geologically. Of the numerous islands that dot the Gulf 
many are partty at least of volcanic origin, notably Qishm and 
Ormuz. 


The geobgical formations represent^ are the following in desoend* 
ing order:— 

Recent or sub*receni Shelly conglomerates and dead coral 

reefs of the littoral; red sandhills of 
the coast of Trucial Oman; alluvium 
of Turkish Iraq; river and lake 
deposits of Oman and the interior of 
Persia. 

Pleistocene Foraminiferal oolite or Miliolite.** 

Pliocene Bakhtiari series; grits and conglomer- 

ates. 

Miocene Pars series | marls, clays and sand- 

stones with limCvStones and inter- 
bedded strata of rock gypsum. 

Lower Miocene Clypeaster beds of the Bakhtiari 

mountains. 

Oligocene and Eocene NummuUtic limestones of Persia; 

Muscat series; and Bahrein series. 
Upper Cretaceous or Ormuz series; lavas and tuffs with 

Lower Eocene interbedded clays and sandstones. 

Upper Cretaceous Hippuritic limestones of Persia and 

Oman. 

Jurassic or Lower Serpenlinous and other igneous rbeks 

Cretaceous of Oman. 

Carboniferous to Trias Oman series ; limestones and slates with 

beds of chert. 

Archaean Hatat beds; schists and quartzites. 

The latest movement to which the Gulf has been or is now l>eing 
subjected is one of gradual elevation, of which traces are found in 
recent littoral concretes, now as much as 450 ft. above present level, 
and in the flat ledge which surrounds Muscat harbour. 

Numerous " shows " of petroleum exist along a broad belt run- 
ning N.W. and S.E. through Mesopotamia and down the Persian 
Gulf. These are the most aViundant at the foot of a chain of hills 
where the oil wells of Daliki, Bebehan, Ramuz and Shushtar, Diz- 
fiil, Pusht-i-Kuh, and Qasr-i-Shirin are situated. Oil has, however, 
been struck in paying quantities hitherto only at a point 30 m. E. 01 
Shushtar. Experimental boring on Qishm 1 . in 1916 had not given 
any result up to ipzi. 

Among other mineral products, asphalt is found at Bahrein; coal 
30 m. inland from Sur, and some scams of good coal in newer strata; 
sulphur occurs in a fairly p)ure state at Khamir and Bustanch near 
Lingeh, and on Qishm I. ; copiier, as copjxjr glance and malachite, 
occurs in the interior of Oman ; copper-mmes are said to have been 
worked in the neighbourhood of the coast near Lingeh by the 
Portuguese, but all trace of them has l>eon lost. Re(f ochre, for 
which there is only a limited market, is mined on Ormuz, Abu Musa 
and other islands in the Gulf; salt, as deposits, on Ormuz and 
Qishm L, and by eva|)oration, near Mohammerah, Fao and else- 
where on both sides of the Gulf; gypsum is widely distributed 
throughout the Ckilf; iron, as haematite and pyrites, widely found 
through the Ormuz series. 

Earthquakes arc frequent and sometimes severe in the Persian 
Gulf proper, especially on Qishm 1 . and on the coast in the ncigh- 
bourhoocl. In 1865 an earthquake levelled the villages of Darveh 
Asul near Mugam; in 1880 an earthquake caused 120 deaths in 
Basra; in 1883 severe shocks were felt from Bushire to Tahiri; in 
1884 an earthquake caused 132 deaths on Qishm L, which was in 
consequence deserted ; in 1897 an earthquake destroyed Qishm town 
and caused over 1,000 deaths; further shocks were exjierienced at 
Qishm and Bandar 'Abbas in 1902 and 1905. 

Agriculture , — Cereals are produced in considerable quantities in 
the hinterlands of Mohammerah and Bushire and in the intervening 
coastal strip; the rest of the Ciulf largely depends on imports from 
this part of Persia or from India. Dates arc grown for the European 
market at Muscat aiid for local consumption on both sides of the 
Gulf, but not in considerable quantities. 'Hie Muscat date reaches 
maturity sooner than the Basra crop, and is commercially valuable. 

Live Stock . — Camels are abundant on the Arabian side of the 
Persian Ciulf littoral and are also found on the Persian coast, espe- 
cially where the country is open. Horses are scarce in Oman and 
few arc kept in Trucial Oman or in Bahrein or El Hasa. But they 
are more common in Qatar and Kuwait. Nejd, or Central Arabia, is 
the principal hor8e-l>recding country adjacent to the Persian Gulf, 
and is the only one in the world, except the adjacent Syrian desert, 
where the genuine Arab is produced on any considerable scale. 

Sailing CraU . — The Persian Gulf is by tradition the home of 
sailing craft, for their skill in handling which the Phoenicians after- 
waras became famous in the Mediterranean, There are some 14 
types of native craft which belong to the Persian Gulf proper. The 
same principle of construction applies to nearly all; as a general 
rule these vessels are remarkable for the beauty of their lines. They 
sail well and are wcatherly craft. The principal shipbuilding centres 
in the Persian Gulf are now Kuwait, Sur in Oman and Lingeh. 

Fisheries . — Few seas are more prolific in fish than the Persian 
Gulf and the Gulf of Oman; the great proportion of known species 
are edible and many have a commercial value for the isiqglass or oil 
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.extracted from them* Fish are extensively used for manure, espe« 
cially in Muscat, where they are also fed to cattle without unpleasant 
results. Sharks arc canght in enormous numbers with hook and 
harpoon; the flesh is considered by some to have aphrodisiacal 
properties; the dried fins and tails are exported to China; the oil is 
used for smearing boats. The turtle is also found, the carapace being 
exported as tortoiseshell, the animal l^ing gently roasted or boiled 
alive over a slow fire to facilitate the separation of the shell from the 
flesh. The whale is often seen in the Gulf of Oman; porpoises and 
swordfishes are common. 

Pearling Industry . — The pearling grounds of Bahrein are in over 
six fathoms of water, mostly beyond the three-mile limit. The 
geological formation of the bottom of the Persian Gulf and the 
temperature and shallowness of its waters appear to be favourable in 
a high degree to the growth of the pearl oyster. The jKsarl banks 
which are known and actually worked occupy a very considerable 
proportion of the whole area of the Gulf, chiefly uixin the Arabian 
side. The pearl banks on the Persian side arc found, chiefly on the 
coast between Lingeh and Tahiri, and again in the neighbourhocKl of 
Kharag Island. The largest and most productive of all the banks are 
situated on the Arabian side of the Gulf and are fished annually; 
the banks of the Persian coast are pcK>r as well as small and are 
fished at infrequent intervals. The total value of pearls exported 
was estimated in 1905 at about £1,500,000, the value at current 
prices of the 1919 outturn was probably aViout £2,500.000. Mother- 
of-pearl was exported before the World War to the value of £20,000; 
after the war high freights and absence of demand from Hamburg, 
the principal market, killed the trade for the time being. Some 4,500 
lx)ats employing some 75,000 men are employed in the pearling 
industry during the season, which lasts for almost three months, and 
can do little else but fish for the rest of the year. 

Commerce.-^A summaiy of import and export values of trade in 
the Persian Gulf, excluding Mohammerah and Basra, is appended. 
It is, however, not possible to make reliable deductions from these 
figures taken by themselves. The normal value, for example, of the 
post-war exports of Bahrein should be more nearly £3,000,000 than 
£ 1,000,000, owing to the enhanced value in terms of money of pearls, 
and the export trade of Bandar 'Abbas should likcwi.se be more in 
a normal post-war than in a pre-war year. Of the total imports 
from 1912-3, one- half come oirect from India and a quarter from 
the United Kingdom direct, the balance from foreign countries, 
European and Asiatic, in about equal proiwtions. For the latest 
post-war statistics up to 1921 the proportions were resi>ectivcly two- 
thirds, one-sixth and one-sixth, owing primarily to the almost com- 
plete cessation of direct shipments from Europe to the Persian Gulf, 


Mail Communications , — ^The Persian GuU was at the end of the 
l8th century the most rapid route between Europe and India, and 
it was not until 1833 that the Red Sea route was adopted by the East 
India Co.; from this date until 1862 the Gulf fell into an extraordi- 
nary state of inaccessibility — letters for India being sent from Bag- 
dad and Basra via Damascus, and correspondence from Bushire for 
Bagdad via Teheran, la 1862 the British India Steam Navigation 
Co. undertook their first mail contract for the Persian Ciulf, and 
simultaneously the Euphrate.s-Tigris Steam Navigation Co. agreed 
to run a subsidized line of mail steamers from Basra to Bagdad. 

The British India Co. maintain weekly and fortnightly services 
between Basra and the Persian Gulf. The fast weekly steamer 
stops onW at Karachi, Bushire and Mohammerah on its way to 
Basra. The slow mail steamers stop at every port in the Gulf, either 
on the upward or the downward voyage. 

Posts . — The reopening in 1862 of direct communications between 
India and the Persian Gulf gave rise to a demand for properly organ- 
ized post-offices, and the Indian Postal Department accordingly 
opened branche.s in 1864 at Muscat and Bushire. Every pc^rt of 
ji^ortance on both sides of the Persian Gulf has an Indian post- 
office transacting all classes of business. 

The existence of these offices on Persian soil has occasionally been 
the subject of complaint by the Persian Government. The ju.stifica- 
tion for their continued existence has been found in the climatic 
conditions of the Gulf, which make it difficult for the Persian 
Government to stafl:' their own offices adequately, and in the fact 
that the rupee is the only currency common to all ports of the Gulf 
and to India, while the trade of these ports is mainly with India. 

Telegraphs . — The inception of the Persian Gulf telegraph.s, which 
formea the first links in an intercontinental chain, was dictated not 
by local interests, but by broad considerations of national advantage. 
The Crimean War of 1856 brought home to the Porte the slowness of 
communication between the Persian Gulf and the outlying provinces 
of the Turkish Empire, while the Mutiny of 1857 taught the British 
Government a similar lesson in regard to India. In 1857, after some 
unfruitful preliminary attempt.?, the Turkish (Government agreed 
to the construction of a line from Scutari to Bagdad on their behalf; 
this vras finished in 1861 and was extended to Fao by i8(>4, after 
further lengthy negotiations, when it was linked up with the cable 
from Karachi which had been laid meanwhile, 'fhe* route of the cables 
has been several times altered. They now run from Karachi to Jask, 
whence a cable runs to Muscat ; from Jask one cable runs to 1 1 an jam, 
and thence to Bu.shirc ; another cable runs direct to Bushire. Hanjam 
is connected Viy cable with Biindar 'AbVias. A doulfle cable connects 
Bushire with Fao. Bushire, Hanjam, Bahrein, Abadan and Basra 


Summary showing Import and Export Values of Trade in the Persian Gulf (excluding Iraq and Arabistan) in two pre-war years and in 

the latest post-war year available. 



Imports 

Exports 

Total 

Arab Side 

Kuwait .... 

Bahrein Is 

Muscat .... 

1913-3 

,£438,298 

2.239.527 

463.551 

1913-4 

£370.817 

1.877.630 

407,768 

Post- War Year 
£1,061,300 
1,414,423 
289,964* 

1912-3 

£132,260 

2,295,136 

301,477 

1913-4 

£114.421 

1 ,740,008 
271.536 


Post-War Y ear 
£i.337..392 
2,360,767 

532,152 

Total .... 

£3.141.376 


£2,765.687 


£2,125,965 

£1,464,624 

£4,230,31 1 

Persian Side 

Bushire 

Bandar 'Alibas . 

Lingeh , . . . 

£951.720 

314.877 

164.325 

£825.767 

459,000 

180,120 

£2,723.357 

997.6iot 

1.59.283 

£637.091 

283,942 

193.895 

£601,765 

266,700 

126,381 

£917.655 

279.945 

99.858 

£3,641,012 

i.277,55.S 

259,141 

Total .... 

£1,430,922 


£3,880,250 

£1,114,928 

£994,846 

£1,297,458 

£5.177.708 

Grand Total 

£4.572,298 

BluuiEyB 



■ilEEBEOSB 

.,fo 546 ta 64 ... 

£9,408,019 


* 1918-9 in the case of Mu.scat, 1919-20 in other cases, 
t Reckoning 55 Krans to the £. 


Banks . — ^The Imperial Bank of Persia, in addition to branches all 
over Persia, has branches at Bushire, Bandar 'Abbas and Moham- 
merah. The Eastern Bank has a branch at Bahrein. 

Currency . — Persian currency alone is legal in Persia, but the rupee 
is freely current in Persian ports. On the Arab coast the rupee is legal 
tender, and is almost exclusively used for commercial transactions, 
but the Maria Tere^ dollar circulates freely, and is preferred by the 
inhabitants of the interior of Arabia. Persian currency is also in 
use, principally in Bahrein. 

Lights and Buoys , — ^ view of the difficulties attending navigation 
in the Gulf, and the impossibility of arranging with the Govern- 
ments of the littoral for the provision of lights and buoys except on 
terms which would have greatly hamper^ shipping, the British 
Government, in view of the great preponderance of British shipping 
in the Gulf, has established since 1912 a very complete system w 
lights and buoys, the cost of which is shared in equal moieties by 
the Ciovernment of India and H.M. Government in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Welby Commission. Lighthouses 
exist on one of the Quwain group of hflands off Ras Musandam and 
on Tunb I. ; light-buoys have been placed at Bushire in the outer and 
inner anchorages, at Bahrein and on the Shatt al 'Arab bar. Shore 
lights and unhghtcd buoys have also been provided where necessary. 
l%ere is a lightship in the Shatt al 'Arab bar, which is very com- 
pletely buoyed and lighted throughout its length from the lightship 
to Fao, where there is a fixed light. 


are provided with wireless stations. Kuwait is connected by land 
line with Basra; Jask is connected by a land line to Karachi. Mo- 
hammerah is connected by land line and cable with Basra and 
Abadan and via Ahwaz with Bushire and with the inland Persian 
system. Bushire has its own telephone system; Mohammerah is 
connected by telephone with Basra. The whole system is under the 
control of the Indo-European Telegraph Department, whose director- 
in-chief is responsible to the Secretary of State for India. The 
Department, which also controls the principal international lines in 
Persia, is amply self-supporting. 

Population and Religions , — all the countries of the Persian 
Gulf, Islam in one or another of its forms prevails, almost to the 
exclusion of other religions. The Mahommedans of the Persian 
Gulf region belong to the following denominations: — Sunni, Shiah, 
Ibadhi, Wahabi and Khojah. The Wahabis may be regard^ as 
a branch of the Sunnis and the Khojahs as a branch of the Shiah$. 
Shiahs predominate on the Persian coas^eexcept in the districts 
of RudHillch, Shibkuh, Lingeh, and (>n the 

islands of the Persian Gulf. The PersiliipiBlMl^ Arabistan, 
which is under the hereditary governmentofiSfe SheilSii)f Moham<» 
merah, is exclusively Shiah. The Sunnis are estimated at 100,000 
out of a total population in the maritime districts of 300,000, 
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Persian Makran is exclusively Sunni except for the district of 
Jask. At Gwadar, Sunni, Khojah and Ibadhi rub shoulders. The 
Oman sultanate is predominately Ibadhi. In the territory con- 
trolled by the Emir of Nejd the official religion is Wahabi, but 
a few Shiahs are still to be found in the districts of El Hasa and 
Hofuf. Bahrein is Sunni, but has a large Shiah population of 
Persian origin. Kuwait is Sunni, with Wahabi leanings. 

The Khojahs number some 2,000 souls and are distributed 
over the |K)rts of the Gulf, mainly on the Arab side. They are 
descended from Hindus of Sind and Kach, who were converted 
from Ilimluism to the Isma'ili form of the Shiah faith in the 
15th century of the Christian era. 

Hindus total about 1,500 and are to be found in all the princi- 
pal i)orts of the Gulf, especially at Gwadar, where their presence 
gives rise to occasional fanatical disturbances. Paiiislamic ideas 
have obtained little hold in this region; in Persia and wherever 
people are Shiahs the pretensions of the Sultan of Turkey to the 
headship of the Mahommedan world arc rejected, as also in 
Oman, where the bulk of the population are Ibadhi. 

Missions. — ^Roman Catholic missions have at intervals worked in 
the Persian Gulf, on the Persian side since the beginning of the 17th 
century; they are still represented at Bushire. Tlic first Protestant 
mission to the Gulf was initiated by Henry Martyn in 1811; his 
Arabic New Testament appeared in i8i6. The American Arabian 
mission was founded in 1889 in the United States; the first agents of 
the mission were the Rev. J. Cantine and the Rev. S. Zwemer, who 
established a branch at Bahrein in 1892 and later at Muscat. Politi- 
cal complications arising out of the work of the Arabian mission 
have been singularly few, a happy circumstance which must lie 
attributed chiefly to the missionaries themselves, whose general 
Opinion is that for a Mahommedan country the Persian Gulf and 
eastern Arabia are peculiarly free from religious fanaticism. 

Historical . — The Persian Gulf has figured in history from the 
earliest times. A myth (preserved by Berosus) records that Cannes 
(Hea) the fish-gofl came up from that part of the Erythraean 
Sea which borders on Babylonia, to teach the inhabitants of that 
country letters and sciences and arts of every kind. This seems to 
indicate the arrival, in ships, of strangers of a higher grade of 
civilization. These strangers may have come from China, but 
Sir H. Rawlinson considers they were a dark race not belonging 
to the Semitic family. Rawlinson also suggests that the Phoe- 
nicians may have originally come from the Bahrein Is. and ex- 
tended westwards to the settlements on the Mediterranean at least 
5,000 years ago. Though there is no direct evidence of this con- 
nexion, enormous numbers of tumuli, probably of Phoenician 
origin, exist on the Bahrein Is., which also contain tumuli of 
Babylonian age. Babylonian tumuli have also been found at 
Bushire. Col. Yule, from Cliincsc annals of the 7th and 8lh cen- 
turies, says that Chinese ships came as far as Siraf (Tahiri) and 
the Euphrates, where they lay at Hira near Kufa, and adds that 
this trade fell off in a.d. 878 owing to civil war in China. From 
the records of Fa-Hian of the 4th century it is clear that ships 
from China exchanged merchandise with Arab vessels at Ceylon, 
and this is confirmed by the account of Cosmas, who wrote be- 
tween 530 and 550 A.D. Along the shores of the Persian Gulf in 
326 A.D, came Ncarchus, the admiral of Alexander, on his way 
from the Indies to the Tigris delta; from Basra sailed Sindbad in 
the Qth century in one of the many Arab craft which traded thence 
to India, Ceylon and Zanzibar. Thousands of years before 
Christ the pearls of Bahrein were sold in Egypt; Bahrein still 
supplies 80% of the world’s output of pearls. After the Phoe- 
nicians, Babylonians, and Arabs came the Persians; though they 
never aspired to command of the seas and are indeed not a mari- 
time race, the Persian Gulf was no obstacle to them, and at one 
time or another they occupied Muscat and parts of Oman and 
Bahrein, and penetrated into the greater part of Arabia. 

Commerce between East and West had from early times 
followed this route in preference to that of the Red Sea, and when 
during the i5lh century Genoa and Venice successively lost 
their positions in Oriental commerce, through the capture of 
Constantinople, by thet*Viu*ks and by the hostility of the Mame- 
lukes of the country which most earnestly 

devoted itiiSf to tftfripibst of a new way to India was Portugal. 
Albuquerque seized several towns on the coast of Oman, including 


Muscat in 1507, and soon afterwards established his authority on 
the I. of Ormuz, at the N. of the Gulf. Towards the end of the 
i6th century the Dutch made their appearance in Indian waters 
as rivals of the Portuguese; and in x6i6 the first British fac- 
tories ” of the East India Co. were established on the Persian 
coast. In 1622 the Portuguese were expelled from Ormuz by joint 
efforts of the British by sea and of the Persians by land; in 1650 
they finally left Muscat. In 1664 the French made their ap- 
pearance on the scene, but did little trade. It is, however, of in- 
terest to note that in 1698, in consequence of a nominal agreement, 
from which nothing resulted, among the principal Europeans 
in the East, the French undertook the policing of the Persian Gulf 
against pirates. The Dutch, who had played no part in expel- 
ling the Portuguese, now became increasingly predominant, and 
the wars that were waged in Europe between England and Hol- 
land had their counterpart in the Persian Gulf. 

In 1674 hostility between Holland and England ceased, but 
the position was radically unsatisfactory owing to the prevalence 
of piracy, from which both England and other nations suffered 
heavily. At the beginning of the i8th century the improved state 
of affairs in India began to have an effect on the Company's 
branches in the Persian Gulf and by the middle of the i8th cen- 
tury the Dutch settlements had disappeared. 

Hcnceforv/ard the bulk of the trade was in 
piracy was rife, the slave trade 

and islands of the from their an*ifient 

prosperity tp had experienced for some 

centuries*. To restore this prosperity had for about a century before 
1921 b^n the secular mission of Great Britain in these lands, the 
British resident in the Persian Gulf, acting as the representative 
of the Government of India, being the umpire to whom by long 
custom all parties on both coasts appealed and who had by trea- 
ties been entrusted with the duty of preserving peace. 

Students of international politics are familiar with the claims 
of nations to a position of preference in certain regions, based 
upon historic, economic or geographical considerations. The 
claims of Great Britain to such a position in this region are unique. 
But beyond two brief occupations of the I. of Kharag, and the 
continuous possession of a few square miles of desert land at Bas- 
idu, the S.W. end of the I. of Qishra, she has at no time acquired 
territory in that region, although she has for generations borne an 
honourable burden there which no other nation has ever under- 
taken anywhere, except in the capacity of sovereign. British in- 
fluence kept the peace amongst peoples who were not subjects of 
the King-Emperor; Great Britain lighted, buoyed, charted and 
patrolled for over a century waters over which it claimed no for- 
mal lordship; and kept in strange ports an open door, through which 
traders of every nation might have equally free access to distant 
markets. On the other hand, a steady and increasing market was 
gained for the products of the British Empire, and in particular 
for those of India; the ports of the Gulf were made safe, not so 
much for the British as for the Indian trader; nearly 75% of 
the trade of the Gulf ports was in 1921 with India, and an even 
greater proportion in the hands of Indians, Persians and Arabs, 
A good market had been created for Indian products, particularly 
yams and cereals. But more than this, Great Britain had gained 
a reputation for patient and persevering efforts to promote the 
spread of civilization in these regions, a prestige which yielded 
profit during the difficult years of the World War, and was not with- 
out its effect in India. With the exception of local disturbances of old 
standing at Muscat, and at Bushire (where they were fomented 
by German gold), the Arab and Persian population of both shores 
maintained a friendly attitude to Great Britain throughout the 
war, although British gunboats were seldom, if ever, seen at that 
time in waters which in peace they had regularly patrolled. 

The peculiar interests, strategic, political and commercial, 
of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf have never been denied; 
they are intimately connected with the welfare of India, with the 
security of its communication with the outside world, and of its 
intern^ tranquillity. The considered policy of the British Govern- 
ment was embodied in 1903 in Lord Lansdowne’s declaration in 
the Hotise of Lords that we should regard the establishment of 
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a naval base or a fortified port in tbe Persian Gi# Isy any other 
Power as a very grave menace to British interests, and we should 
certainly resist it by all the means at our disposal.*' This declara- 
tion was formally reaffirmed in 1907 by Sir E. Grey, in a despatch 
to the British ambassador at St. Petersburg, which further stated 
that H.M. Government will continue to direct all their efforts 
to the observance of the status quo in the Gulf, and the maintenance 
of British trade; in doing so they have no desire to exclude the 
legitimate trade of any other Power.** These declarations were 
never openly challenged, and in 1912-4 the British Government 
entered into far-reaching negotiations with the Turkish and 
German Governments with the object of regularizing the posi- 
tion. The resulting agreements had not, however, been ratified 
before the declaration of war in 1914. 

77 /e Arms Traffic . — During the 3rd Afghan War the trade in 
modem arms and ammunition in the Persian Gulf attracted the 
attention of the British and Indian Governments for. the first 
time. In 1880 the Government of India took preliminary steps 
in the matter within its own borders; in 1881 the importation of 
arms and ammunition into Persia was made illegal, but with Httle 
effect. In Far Eastern countries fiirearms are widely possessed 
and used. In 1890 the General Act of the Brussels Conference 
struck a blow at the arms trade in Africa and diverted it to the 
Persian Gulf, which was not subject to the Brussels Act. 

The stream of arms flowing from Zanzibar to Muscat continued 
to increase in volume, and in 1892 no less than 11,500 firearms 
were landed at Muscat, of which more than half were at once 
reexported. The figure was doubled by 1895 and trebled in 1897; 
in spite of prohibitions, imports into Persia continued on a large 
scale. Moved at last by the great quantity of military material 
that was being found in the Gulf, the British Government 
urged the Persian Government to enforce the actual law and to 
confiscate the stores of arms which had accumulated at Bushire. 
The Persian Government, thoroughly alarmed, took action, 
but with only temporary effect. Somewhat similar action was 
taken at Bahrein. These seizures created much indignation and 
anxiety among firms in England whose interests were involved. 

From 1898 to 1908 the attitude of the British Government 
towards the question was one of regular attention without the 
power to intervene directly or effectually. In 1900 the con- 
signment of arms and ammunition to the Persian Gulf through 
Indian ports with or without transhipmen t was made illegal. This 
was reinforced by an Act of Parliament empowering the sover- 
eign to prohibit by proclamation the export of arms and ammuni- 
tion from the United Kingdom to countries or places where they 
might be employed against British troops and subjects. 

The trade, blocked at Persian ports and later at all Gulf 
ports except Muscat, continued to flourish, in spite of a naval 
blockade of the Makran coast by Great Britain in 1910-1. At 
length, however, in 1912 the Sultan of Muscat issued a proclama- 
tion requiring all arms imported into Muscat to be placed in a 
special warehouse from which they could not be removed except 
on production of an import permit from the competent authority 
at their destination. This killed the trade at Muscat; the French 
Government, who had claimed that the Sultan*s proclamation was 
inconsistent with his treaty engagements with them, accepted the 
accomplished fact with good grace after lengthy diplomatic 
negotiations, and the trade was by 1913 almost dead, except at 
the N. end of the Gulf, where it still flourished on a small scale. 
The arms traffic has been responsible for much of the prevailing 
anarchy of the Middle East and indeed of Arabia. The posses- 
sion of firearms places irresistible temptations in the path of un- 
sophisticated and quick-tempered tribesmen. For this resiilt 
the European Powers signatories of the Brussels Act of 189a are 
to blame for lack of foresight and to some extent of goodwill. 
Joint Anglo-French action at any time during 1902-12 would 
probably have been effective in stopping the traffic* 

Slave Trade. — On board the fleet which in 1626 conveyed Sir 
Dodmorc Gotten, a British ambassador, with hiS staff, from 
Surat to Bandar “Abbas, there were more than 300 slaves 
bought of Persians in India, and the only remark which this 
circumstance suggested to Sir T. Herbert was' that ships, be- 


sides the transporting of richer varieties from place to place, 
cpiisodate the most remote regions of the earth by participation 
of commodities and other excellencies to each other.'* In 1772 
it was decided by the English courts that a slave as soon as he set 
foot on the soil of the British Isles became free; the slave trade, 
however, continued actively until 1807, when ah Act was passed 
to prevent British subjects dealing in slaves; in r8ii the traffic 
in slaves was declared to be felony; in 1833 the status of slavery 
was abolished throughout the British Dominions. In defiance of 
her commercial interests and of her popularity witli the Moslem 
population of the Gulf, Great Britain set herself to suppress the 
trade, and executed a series of agreements with the chiefs of the 
Arabian littoral with this object. The arduous task of enforc- 
ing the observance of these treaties fell upon the Government 
of India and involved great sacrifice of lives and money. 

In subsequent years over 700 slaves were rescued at sea and 
more than 2,000 otherwise released; the traffic was by 1920 vir- 
tually dead in the Gulf, but slavery as an institution seemed likely 
to continue for many decades to come to flourish inland in Mus- 
cat, in Central Arabia, and in a modified form in part of Persia. 

Authorities. — The chief source of information is the late J. G. 
Lorimer’s Gazetteer of the Persian Gulf, published confidentially 
the Government of India in 1908. See also Lord Cur2f)n’s Persia 
(1B92); papers by T. J. Bennett, of The Times of India (Royal 
Society of Arts, 1902), and the late Comm. A, W. Stifle, Indian 
Navy (Jour. R.G.S. 1897) ; and handbooks prepared during the war 
of 1914-8 under the direction of the Historical Section of the Foreign 
Office. (A. T. W.) 

PERTAB (or PARTAB) SINGH, Sir (1844- ), Indian 

soldier and statesman (sec 21.259), relinquished his position as 
Maharaja of Idar in 1911 in favour of his adopted son Daolat 
Singh, in order to resume the regency of Jodhpur which he had 
previously held on the death of his brother in 1895, but this 
time for his grand-nephew Summair Singh, then 13 years of age. 
When the World War broke out Sir Vertab, in the words of Lord 
Hardinge the Viceroy, ** would not be denied his right to serve 
the King-Emperor in spite of his 70 years.’* He came to France 
for service in the field with his young ward, then only 16, and 
commanded the famous Jodhpur Lancers. In the later stages of 
the war he served with them in Egypt and Palestine. Sir Sum- 
mair Singh died in 1918, two years after receiving ruling powers, 
and Sir Pertab again became regent, as.sisted by a council. 

PERU (see 21.264). — No accurate statistics for the pop. of 
Peru exist, but probably there are between 3,500,000 and 
4,000,000 inhabitants besides the savage tribes, still partly 
independent, who inhabit the remoter moniana or eastern forest 
region. The racial proportions are approximately: — 

Negroes, pure-blooded or predominantly African . , . 6% 

Various (including Asiatics, African-Indian mixture, etc.) . 10 % 

Indians, pure-blooded or nearly .so 52 % 

(mixed Indian and while blood) .... 30% 

Whites (entirely of C'aucasian blood) 2 % 

The negroes are cither descendants of slaves of colonial times or, 
in fewer cases, people who have drifted in diuring recent years from 
the Barbados, Trinidad, Panama, etc. Though the negroes of colo- 
nial times were notorious for their brawls and riots, those of to-day 
seeni to be reasonably law-abiding. They are addicted to many 
vicious practices which are gradually causing the population of Lima 
and other coast cities to decrease in physical strength and intel- 
ligence. Most of the negroes live on the coast. The Indians fall into 
two groups: those who dwell in the highlands or sierra in the in- 
terior and still preserve their ancieut language and customs, and those 
who live on the coast and speak Spanish, dressing more or less after 
the Eiiroj)ean fashion and observing but few customs that can be 
called pre-Spanish. The lot of the highland Indians is, in many 
districts, very bad. This is clue to three chief causes : the abuse meted 
out by the great landed proprietors ever since the conquest (1531) 
and continued with some abatement to the present day ; the use of 
far too much alcohol and coca; the lack of even rudiments of public 
or personal hygiene. There is much evidence, however, that the lot 
of the Indians will improve within a generation or two. The younger 
generation of the land-holding class are beginning to sec that it will 
be to their advantage to improve the material and social condition 
of the Indians on their estates; there is an increasing agitation in 
favour of suppressing the sale of sugar-brandy and other harmful 
liquors to the Indians and of regulating the consumption of coca; at 
the present time the Peruvian Government is beginning to take 
serioqs measures for the sanitation of the country. The mesHeoe 
compose the middle class, the artisans, small shopkeepers, clerks. 
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petty politicians, etc. They tend to conereRate in the cities^ They 
are mostly uiiintelliKent, thouRh a small percentage of them enjoy 
an improved ^iOcial status, won usually by the exercise of an intel- 
lectual calling, the law, medicine or literature. The whites, though 
few in numlier, were, until the revolution of July I9*9f the dominant 
class in I V ru. They owned most of the land and controlled all the 
more important political posts. For the most part they arc thoroughly 
mcKlern-mindcd and progressive people, intellectual and agreeable. 
It is to he regretted that few of the older getuu'ation recognized their 
respoiiBibiliiies with regard to their Indian tenantry, hut the younger 
men, according to observations in 1921, were beginning to take an 
interest in sociological problems. 

Since i8qo all the Government railways then in existence, 
and additions to them made later, have l)ecn administered by 
the Peruvian Corporation, chiefly owned by foreign investors, 
which took over the railways and a number of other national 
resources. In 1020 the railways administered by the Peruvian 
Corporation were the following: — 



Length 

(Gauge 


(miles) 

(meters) 

Cent ral nil! wav .... 

248 

1-44 

Pi«co lo lea railway . 

46 

1-44 

Southern railway .... 

5.15 

1-44 

Paeasnuiyo railway .... 

82 

1-44 

Paha to Piura railway 

60 

1-44 

Chimbote railway .... 

35 

•91 

Trujillo railway .... 

64 

•91 

North-western railway . 

Jt 3 ^ 

» 9 i 

lama-Lurin railway 

22 

• 9 T 


Besides these important lines there are a number of others ncitjier 
owned by the Government nor administered by the Peruvian Cor- 
poration. Chief of these arc the CcTro de Pasco railway from Oroya 
to Cerro dc fiasco and a few local lines in various co«ist valleys. 

In the 10 years, 1910-20, a certain amount of road-building was 
done. In many parts of the coast comparatively little has to be 
done to make the surface of the desert a good road-bed for motor 
traffic. During the rubber boom of tlic previous decade there was a 
considerable development, in the forest region, of river traffic. But 
since 1910 that has slowly been diminishing, and in 1920 the Peru- 
vian reaches of the Amazon were served by but one steamer w'hich 
made one round trip per month. 

('oastwise traffic l)y steamers is well organized and efficient. Two 
companies, one British and the other American, maintain direct 
sailings from New ’Wirk to Callao, through the Panama ('anal, the 
run being made in 12 days. I'lierc is also good direct scr\dce with 
England, the Mediterranean and Japan. I'he smaller ports of the 
IVruvian coast are served by the steamers of the Peruvian line, the 
Chilean line, the liritish line and a number of less important steam- 
ers. A direct service for freight only was in Feb. 1921 about to be 
inaugurated between the Peruvian coast and (ralifornia.^ The 
telegraphs, wireless included, were in 1921 ownf‘d and administered 
by the (iovernment. Experiments were then being made with the 
wireless telejjhonc, also under (Government. Two privately owned 
cable companies give coast and foreign service. 

Industries and Commerce . — The chief exports of Peru are sugar, 
cotton and copper. There should be many other articles. Petroleum 
is already produced in considerable quantities, but Peru could attain 
a iirodiiction of vegetable oil fully as important. C'astor oil, linseed 
oil, cottonseed oil and raf^e.seed oil are a few of the possibilities. 
Meats, hides and wool could easily be exported on a large scale. 
Luml)er, in the lower or easterly parts of the country, might well be 
made to take the place of the lost rubber trade. Peru sulTers from 
the unimaginative ultra-conservatism of her landowning class and 
of her business men. The fundamental need is capital, and the only 
people in the country who have sufficient initiative to undertake 
these developments lack capital. Vanadium mining has been under- 
taken with unusual energy, and it is said that Peru to-day produces 
95 % of the world's vanaaium. 

Imports and Exports. 

(In Peruvian pounds, equal to £ sterling.) 



Imports 

Exports 

Excess of Exports 

1910 

4,980,697 

7.974.076 

2 .«x> 3.379 

191 1 

5,438,245 

7,422,027 

1,983,782 

1912 


9.438.581 

4,298,243 

1913 

6,088,776 

9 .« 37 . 78 o 

3,049,003 


4,827,930 

8.767.790 

3,939,860 

191# 

3.095.544 

11,521,807 

8,426,263 

1916 

8,683,150 

16,541,063 

7.857.913 

1917 

i.'i.Sos.SSJ 

18,643,414 

5,140,563 

1918 

6.705, « 15 

» 9 . 97 g. 59 S 

10,267,482 


effect of the World War upon Peruvian trade with CGreat 
Britain cind the United States is displayed by the following table (in 
Peruvian pq*ind» equal to £ sterling; 



Imports 
from G.B, 

Imports 
from U.S. 

Exports 
to G.IL 

Exports 
to U.S. i 

1912 

1913 

1914 
ms 

1916 

miL 

1.367.976 

1.598.605 

1,3.38,552 

662,546 

1,496,304 

.■934.665 

1,248,880 

1.755.251 

1,570,723 

1 ,488,264 
5.116,582 
8,792,710 

3.237.564 

3.403.109 

3,274,097 

3,621,624 

2,961,841 

3.599.851 

3i033.2S9 

3,046,892 

6.390,282 

10,404.334 




Government . — The Government of Peru is one of the most 
highly centralized in the world. Every question has to be decided 
in Lima, by the supreme Government, and often by the president 
in person. Directly or indirectly the president appoints all the 
prefects, sub-prcfects and governors who administer the provin- 
cial subdivisions of the country. All of these officers are remov- 
able at his will. The Legislature (Chamber of Deputies and 
Senate) controls the purse-strings of the nation and acts as a 
check on executive extravagances. 

From i860 to 1919 the supreme law of the land was the 
Constitution of i86o. That constitution embodied all the lead- 
ing principles of the extreme centralization already referred to. 
There was, however, a pronounced movement toward ‘‘ regional- 
ism in iJie southern departments between 1910 and 1919. 
That movement aimed not only at liberalizing the administrative 
machinery, but also at a systematic improvement of the condi- 
tion of the Indians. . ?? 

In Jan. 1920 President Leila’s Government brought into 
being the Constitution of igig, prepared chiefly by Senator 
Mariano H. Cornejo and Don German Legula y Martinez, 
That constitution makes concessions to the demand for re- 
gionalism by creating Regional Congresses,” three in number, 
one for the north, one for the centre and one for the south. 

History . — From 1908 to 1912 was the first term of Augusto 
B. Leguia y Salcedo as president of Peru. A number of internal 
reforms and improvements were planned by him, but the collapse 
of the rubber market caused great financial stringency and had 
the indirect result of curtailing the Government's reforming 
activities. It was during this first term of Leguia that the 
Yale Peruvian expedition, headed by Prof. Hiram Bingham of 
Yale, conducted extensive geographical and archaeological ex- 
plorations in Peru. The results were published and did much 
to direct the attention of foreign capitalists and others to Peru. 
Other Yale expeditions continued their work in Peru until 1915 
when, as a result of misunderstandings, Prof. Bingham and his 
followers were ordered out of the country. Between 1912 and 
1915 Guillermo Billinghurst and Oscar Benavides were presidents, 
each for a short term of revolutionary character. During this 
period there were diplomatic conflicts between Peru and Bolivia 
and Peru and Ecuador, neither of them going so far as to become 
military in character. 

The outbreak of the World War in Aug. 1914 found Peru 
in an exceedingly bad state financially and economically. Until 
well into 1915 financial depression of the most acute kind con- 
tinued. But about the middle of 1915 a great demand for Peru- 
vian cotton, sugar, copper and other products came into being, 
with the result that exportations, at war prices, attained propor- 
tions never known before. ’ " 

From July 1915 to July 1919 Jos6 Pardo y Barreda was 
President. In his time came the question which side was to be 
favoured by Peru in the World War. The then ruling class 
was inclined, at first, to be pro-German, partly because they 
were not fond of England (due to conflicts with the Peruvian 
Corporation), partly because they did not like the ‘‘ democratic ” 
atmosphere of President Wilson's various documents, and also 
partly because they had personal, financial and sentimental 
ties with Germany, On the other hand, many members of that 
class and the mass of the thinking element of Peru as a whole 
were strongly in favour of the Allies. Consequently, soon 
after the declaration of war by the United States in 1917, the 
Government of Peru severed diplomatic relations with Germany. 

On July 4 igtg Don Augusto B. Legufa, who had been elected 
president to succeed Don Jos6 Pardo y Barreda (president 
1915-9), seized the person of President Pardo by means of s re- 
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volutionary movement and himself became provisional President, 
bein^ again duly rei^lected to the presidency some tiriie after 
This movement caused profound consternation in Peru, where 
people were beginning to assure themselves that the day of 
revolutions was over. Leguia inaugurated an ambitious scheme 
of internal reform, including the sanitation of 31 Peruvian citiesi 
the reorganization of the army by a French Military Commission, 
the reorganization of the navy by an American Naval Com- 
mission, the reconstruction of the educational system by 
American experts, and huge irrigation works built under the 
direction of an American engineer, C. W. Sutton. 

The most important reforms brought about by the Government 
of President Leguia were those calculated to modernize the 
country. President Pardo had inaugurated the practice of calling 
in foreign expert advice by inviting to Peru Dr. Henry Hanson, 
of the department of public health of the Panama Canal zone. 
Dr. Hanson was first invited to study the malarial fevers in the 
vicinity of Lima, but in July 1919 a serious yellow-fever epidemic 
broke out in Piura, the northernmost coast department of Peru, 
and he was sent thither with full authority to stamp it out. 
He continued in Peru as director of sanitation, and his work was 
much widened so as to include the general sanitation of Callao 
and the stamping-out of a bad epidemic of yellow fever which 
broke out in the department of Lambayeque in Jan. 1921. The 
late Gen. William Gorgas was also invited to Peru in 1919 in 
order to supervise extensive projected improvements to be 
carried out by the Foundation Company of New York. Those 
improvements were to include the resewering of Lima, the 
repaving of many chief streets of Lima and the sanitation of 31 
Peruvian cities. There was much opposition to the contract made 
between the Peruvian Government and the Foundation Com- 
pany — Congress, for example, being largely of the opinion that 
the contract was derogatory to the dignity and probity of Peru. 
This, together with the death of Gen. Gorgas, practically nullified 
the projected improvements. 

A French Military Aviation Commission, headed by Gen. 
Vassal, came to Peru soon after President Legufa assumed 
office. It was intended to instruct officers of the Peruvian army 
in the use of various types of aeroplanes, and a school was 
founded at Maranga, near Lima. Proper financial support was 
not forthcoming, however, and in the middle of Feb. 1921 the 
French mission resigned, complaining that the situation in 
which they found themselves was intolerable. An American 
Naval Commission, headed by Capt. Frank B. Freyer, U.S.N., 
was called to Peru in July 1920 for the purpose of reorganizing 
the sea forces of Peru. In Jan. 1921 Capt. Freyer was made 
chief of staff with powers practically equal to those of the 
minister of marine. 

Educational improvements under the general supervision 
of the minister of justice and instruction were undertaken. 
A large number of American educational experts, under the 
leadership of Dr. H. Erwin Bard, went to Peru, and Dr. Bard was 
made director-general of instruction (1921), The National 
Museum of Archaeology, likewise dependent upon the minister 
of justice and instruction, was also placed under an American 
expert from the Smithsonian Institution. (P. A. Me.) 

PfiTAIN, HENRI PHILIPPE BENONl OMER JOSEPH (1856- 
), French soldier, was born on May 241856. He was com- 
missioned from St. Cyr 1S78, passed in due course through the 
ficole de Guerre, filled various staff appointments, including 
that of instructor at the Ecole dc Guerre, and was promoted 
colonel in 1910. At the outbreak of the World War he was 
commanding an infantry regiment, but he was immediately 
given a brigade and then a division, and he acquitted himself 
so well during the opening weeks of the struggle that he was 
advanced to the command of an army corps in Artois in Oct. 
1914. He greatly distinguished himself on the occasion of the 
French offensive near Arras in May 1915, where his corps com- 
pletely broke through the German position, though exploitation 
proved to be impossible for want of reserves. Soon afterwards 
he was given command of the II. Army. When preparations 
were being made in the summer for the contemplated offen»ve 
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in Champagne, he was called upon to aid Gen. Castelnau in 
framing the plans and in carrying them out. Then, when the 
Germans in the following Feb. were gaining ground very rapidly 
before Verdun and the safety of the place of arms hung in the 
balance, Castelnau was sent to stabilize the defence. A few 
days later, having provided for the indispensable, Castelnau 
handed over control of affairs to P^tain, who took the battle 
in hand with method and energy, fought the attack to a stand- 
still and saved Verdun. He was rewarded by being made a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour and was placed in com- 
mand of the group of armies of the Centre. 

During the following winter Gen. Nivelle succeeded Gen. 
Joffre as commander-in-chief, P6tain’s group of armies was 
not embraced in Nivellc’s offensive scheme, but it was known 
that he was thoroughly doubtful of its success, and after its 
failure P6tain was appointed, first on April 27 chief of the 
general staff of the army, and then on May 15 commander-in- 
chief of the hVench armies on the western front. This position 
he took up at a moment when his troops were discouraged and 
mutinies were breaking out owing to severe losses, disillusion- 
ment following on over-sanguine hopes, and war-weariness, 
when the effects of the Russian revolution and those of America’s 
intervention were alike difficult to discern, and when his own 
country was losing heart. He saw clearly that, in view of the 
wastage in man-power caused by three years of devastating 
war, an offensive project on a great scale, such as his prede- 
cessor had adventured, was impossible for the time being, and 
he therefore resolved first to nurse back the army to a healthy 
state of moral and then to restore its offensive powers by one or 
two battles with limited objectives in which victory was made 
certain by careful and abundant preparations. It was in ac- 
cordance with this policy that he fought the Aug. battle at 
Verdun and that of Oct. on the Chemin des Dames, for which 
he was given the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. He 
established and maintained a close understanding with Sir D. 
Haig, and when the British V. Army was virtually rolled up 
near St. Quentin in March 1918, his promptitude in despatching 
reinforcements to the point of danger did much to relieve the 
critical situation. After Foch became generalissimo, portions of 
P6tain’s forces played the leading part in the decisive counter- 
stroke near Soissons which first turned the scale, and during 
the subsequent victorious operations of the Allies, the French 
commander-in-chief was most successful in cobrdinating the 
advance of his forces at all points along a very extended front, 
maintaining his liaison with the British on the one flank and 
the Americans on the other, and in the case of the latter taking 
an active part in the preparation of their two offensives. He 
was created marshal of I^rance on the conclusion of hostilities, 
in recognition of his brilliant services during the war, and he 
was the recipient of many high honours from the Allied Govern- 
ments. He subsequently held the position of vice-president of 
the Conseil Supcricur de la Guerre. 

PETERS, KARL (1856-1918), German traveller {see 21.300). 
In 1907-8 Peters, who had again taken up residence in Germany 
brought actions for libel against a Munich journal and the 
Cologne Gazette, seeking to clear his character in regard to his 
administration in E. Africa. These actions wrought no change 
in public opinion in Germany and Peters remained on the retired 
list. However, in April 1914, at the instance of the Imperial 
Colonial Office he was granted a pension. During the World 
War he supported the extreme pan-German programme. In 
Feb. 1918 he published an autobiography, and he died at 
Woltorf, Brunswick, on Sept. 10 of the same year. He had lived 
to see German E. Africa, which he founded, conquered by British 
and Belgian troops. 

PETERSON, SIR WILLIAM (1856-1921), British educational- 
ist, Was born at Edinburgh May 29 1856, the son of John Peter** 
son, a merchant. He was educated at Edinburgh high school and 
University, and after being for a short time at Gbltingen, in 1876 
obtained the Ferguson classical scholarship and entered Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. On leaving Oxford he was at first an 
assistant master at Harrow, but in 1879 became assistant pi^o- 
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fos$oF of cksBics at Edinburgh. In 1882 he was nmde £rst prhict^ 
pal of the newly founded University College at Dundee, but in 
1895 he was appointed principal and professor, of classics at 
McGill University, Canada. During his 34 years^ tenure of this 
important position the university greatly progressed, and the 
scientific faculties in particular advanced considerably. In 19x5 
he was made K.C.M,G. In 1919 he was incapacitated by a 
stroke, and resigned his position, and being taken to England 
died at Hampstead Jan. 4 1921. 

Sir William Peterson was for some years chairman of the Carnegie 
foundation for the iidvancemcnt of teaching in America. His pub- 
lished works include etiitions of Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory 
(1891); Dialogue on Orators of Tacitus (1893 and 1914); the 
Sj^ecn of Cicero for Cluentius (1895 and 1899); the Cluni MS. of 
Cicero (1901) and Cicero’s Verrine Orations (1907); besides Cana- 
dian Essays and Addresses (1915). 

PETROLEUM {see 21.316’^). — Under the stimulus of increased 
consumption and many new uses for petroleum products, the 
search for petroleum both in the older producing countries and 
in new territories, often remote from civilization, was rewarded 
by important extensions and discoveries and, in many instances, 
by 8ubsef4ucnt development, with the result that between the 
years 1908 and 1920 the world^s petroleum production more than 
doubled. The increase is shown in the following table from the 
U.S. Geological Survey: — 

World's Production. 


Barrels of 42 U.S. (ial. 


1908 

285 . 55 a. 74 <> 

1915 

427,740,129 

1909 

398,616,405 

1916 

459.411.737 

1910 

327 . 937.<'29 

1917 

508,687,302 

1911 

344 . ‘ 74.355 

1918 

514.729.354 

1912 

353.446.598 

1919 

544,885,000 

1913 

383.547.399 

1920 

694,854,000 

1914 

403.745.652 




In the period 1908-21 many prolific fields in the United 
States were developed, enabling that country to keep its preemi- 
nent position; Mexico grew from unimportance to second posi- 
tion; Argentina, Venezuela, Trinidad, Egypt and Persia devel- 
oped production of commercial impKirtancc; Russia added the 
Maikop and Ural-Caspian fields, and Japan the Akita prefec- 
ture. In 1920 the United States produced 63*8% of the world’s 
output, and up to the end of that year had produced 62*1% of 
the world’s total commercial yield. The rank of the vari- 
ous petroleum-producing countries is shown in the table given 
below; — 


'./.NORTlit Al«eAXCA . • . 

United ^ $tates,r^Petrolmm ; productidn in the United States in 
1020 toUlfed a4x, 402 ,000 barf The following table from the 
U.S. Geological Survey gives the production of the important divi- 
sions in 1920 and in 1908, stated in oar. of 42 U.S. gallons 



1920 

1908 

Appalachian . 

California . . . . 

Lima-Itidiana 

Rocky Mountain 

Illinois . . 

Mid-Continent , . 

Gulf .... 1 

Others .... 

Total . . . . 

30.511.000 

105.668.000 
3,059,000 

17 . 5 ^ 7,000 

io;772,ooo 

249.074.000 

26.801.000 

24,945.517 

44 ^ 854.737 

10,032,305 

397,428 

33 ; 686,238 

48,823.747 

I 5 t 772 ,i 37 

15.246 

443,402,000 

178,527.355 


The Appalachian area extends across the Appalachian Plateaus 
from south-western New York to Tennessee. It includes Kentucky, 
W. Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York and eastern Ohio., Oil and 
gaa sands occur throughout a long strati^aphic interval, including 
rocks ranging in age from Ordovician to Carboniferous. Petroleum 
from the Appalachian area is a high-grade paraffin oil, the average 
gravity being about 45 ® Baum6 (o*8,ooo sp.gr.). The average for 
Kentucky is not quite so high. The Appalachian district is the oldest 
oil-producing area in the United States (see 21.317), and while a 
gradual decrease in its production from 1912 was shown, high prices 
and great demand resulted in substantial increases in 1919 and 1920. 
That the rate of decline was so slow is due to the remarkable thrift 
of small producers who have found it profitable to operate leases 
where production is one-sixth of a barrel a day and sometimes even 
less. A factor which has tended to revive and increase production in 
certain Pennsylvania districts is the so-called “water drive,” by 
which water pressure is put on the rock to supplement the exhausted 
gas pressure. An instance of the result of the water drive is shown by 
figures of an eastern pipe-line attached to nearly 18,000 wells in the 
Bradford and Allegheny pools; this line in 1900 ran 1,5^1,000 bar. ; 
in 1913 1,267,000 bar., a decrease of over 17%; and in 1920 the 
amount had risen again to about 1,568,000 bar., showing an increase 
in eight years of 23*8 per cent. 

The Lima-1 ndiana field covers north-western Ohio and north- 
eastern Indiana, the oil being obtained from lenses or discontinuous 
layers in Trenton limestone. The average gravity is about J9“ 
Baum6 (0*8,285 sp.gr.), although some of the oil is much heavier. 
The Lima-lndiana field is steadily declining. 

The principal productive area in the Illinois field is in the south- 
eastern j-iart of the state, but there are also small scattered pools in 
central and western Illinois. Most of the oil is obtained from beds 
of sandstone in the Pennsylvania and Mississippian series of the 
Carboniferous system. In gravity the oils ran^ from 27® to 37° 
Baum6 (0*8,917 to 0*8*383 sp.gr.). This field is also declining. 

In the period between 1908 and 1921, the greatest increases in 
production in the United States occurred in the mid-continent field, 
embracing Oklahoma, Kansas, northern and central Texas, northern 
Louisiana and southern Arkansas. In 1920 the mid-continent field 
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Country 

Production, 1920 

7 'otal production, 1857-1920 | 

Barrels of 

42 U.S. 
gal. 

Metric 

tons 

Cubic 

meters 

Per cent 
of total 
by 

volume 

Date of 
First 
Produc- 
tion 

Barrels of 

42 U.S. 
gal. 

Metric 

tons 

Cubic 

meters 

Per cent 
of total 
by 

volunie 

United States , 

443402,000 

62,i88,<xx) 



63-8 

1859 

5,429,693.000 

729,640,000 

863,213,000 


62 * I 

Mexico 

163,540,000 


26,000,000 


235 

1901 

536,524.000 

80,047,000 

85.287,000 


6*1 

Russia 

25.429.600 

3.471.130 

4,042,800 


3*6 

1863 

1,904,021,000 

252,072,000 

302,701,000 


21*8 

Dutch East Indies . 

17,529,210 

2 . 365,.347 

2,786,840 



1893 

219,584,000 

29,690,000 

34,910,000 


2-5 

l\‘rsia 

12.352,655 

1,685,219 

1,963,825 


1-8 

1908 

48,070,000 

6,558.000 

7,642,000 


•5 

India .... 

7,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,192,000 


i*l 

1889 

122,583,000 

16 , 343,000 

19,488,000 


1*4 

Rumania . 

7435.344 

1,034,123 

1,182,110 


i-l 

1859 

165,462,000 

23.013,000 

26,305,000 


1*9 

Poland (Galicia) 

5,606,116 

764,818 

891,260 


•8 

. 1874 

171,263,000 

23,700,000 

27,228,000 


2*0 

Peru .... 

2,816,649 

373.280 

447797 


•4 

1896 

29,797,000 

3,968,000 

4.737.000 



Jat)an and Formosa 

2 . 139.777 

285,076 

340,180 


•3 

‘875 

42,810,000 

5,708,000 

6,806,000 



Trinidad . 

2,083.027 

289.712 

331,160 


•3 

1908 

11,356,000 

1,580,000 

1,805,000 



Argentina . 

‘,665,989 

242,502 

264,859 


•2 

1911 

7,225,000 

1,043,000 

1,149,000 



Egypt 

1,042,000 

152,120 

165,660 


•2 

1907 

6,990,000 

1,017,000 

1,111,000 



British Borneo 












‘ (Sarawak) 

1 . 015.949 

146,285 

161,516 


•2 

. , 

4,052,000 

584,000 

644,000 



Venezuela . 

456,996 

69.539 

72,653 



1913 

1,335,000 

203,000 

212,000 


■ 1*7 

I'rance (Alsace) 

388,700 

54.900 

61,800 



1880 

723.OQO 

102,000 

115,000 



Germany . 

212,046 

29,950 

33 . 7 “ 



1880 

17,120,000 

2,318,000 

2,722,000 



Canada . 

196,937 

26,258 

3 ‘. 3‘0 


*2 

1862 

24,864,000 

3 . 3 ^ 5.600 

3.953.000 



Italy . 

34.180 

4 ‘ 75 o 

5.434 



i860 

1,042,000 

148,000 

166,000 



Algeria 

3.916 

609 

623 



1915 

37.000 

6,000 

6,o0o 



England . 

Other Countries 

2,909 

382 

462 j 



1919 

5*000 1 
416,009 

1 56,000 

67,000 



I'otal . . . . 

A. 8 i 4 ,-.o» 5 ‘ , 

98,594.000 


100-0 


8,744.972,000 

f,'i8x,ii 1,000 

I *^ 9 O, 26 j,Qi) 0 ^ 

100*0 1 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
























PETROI^UM 


accounted lor ^49,074,000 or % of thfe totel pro^t-* 
tion. Poob are scattered tlurougbout the area and hew pods are 
constantly being discovered^ Most of the oil ^pi^uced in Kansas# 
Oklahoma and northern Texas is obtained irom beds of ^sandstone 
in formations of the Pennsylvanian series (Upper Carboniferous). 
The oil produced in southern Oklahoma is mainly from several P9olf 
in beds of sandstone of the Pennsylvanian series, though some oil in 
found in the red beds ’’ of the Permian series (latest Carbonif^ 
erous). The oil found in northern Louisiana and central Texas is 
obtained from sandstone or other porous rocks of the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary systems. The average oil from the midrcontinent iileld 
is of about 3S^ Baum 4 (0-8,485 sp«gr.), ranging from the thick black 
oil of some ol the Louisiana helds, which has a gravity of ai ® Baumd 
(0-9,272 sp.gr.), to the liigh-grade Cushing oil of above 55° I 3 aum 6 
(0^7,568 sp*gr.)» The Glenn pool discovery in Creek county, Qkla., 
in 1907 to a great petroleum development in that state. This 
pool reached a maximum production of 125,000 ban a day, sustained 
troin Aug. 1907 to Feb. 1908. In 1012 the fanwus Cushing pool, also 
in Creek county, was discovered. In the latter part of 1913 a well in 
the Cushing pool was drilled to the Bartlesville sand at 2,600 ft., 
and resulted in a large gusher and the inauguration of an unprece- 
dented drilling campaign. The oil was the nighest^grade crude yet 
discovered W. of the Appalachian fields. Gusher wens were brought 
in with frequency, and the production of the pool, which at the end of 

1913 averaged about 25,000 liar, a day, was averaging at the end of 

1914 over 225,000 barrels. There was a temporary decline early in 
1915, but in April production had increased tb almost 300,000 
barrels. Subsequently it reached a maximum of 320,000 bar., sus- 
tained for a 60-day period. The Cushing production was of such 
high grade and so large that it broke the oil market. In June 1915 
the flush production of the field had been exhausted and a decline 
began. Cushing in 1915 yielded 17^0 of the total quantity of oil 
marketeti in the Unite<i States. The Cushing pool early in 1921 was 
producing about 27.000 bar. a day. 

In 191a the rich Augusta pool in Butler county, Kan., was opened 
up, and in 1915 the El Dorado pool, also in Butler county, was 
discovered. In 1916-7 the Towanda extension of the El Dorado pool 
resulted in the district increasing its output from an average of 
between i5,<^o and 20,000 bar. in the first five months of 1017, to 

80.000 bar. in June and to nearly 100,000 bar. for a few days in 
September. The wells in the Towanda extension were of large capac- 
ity but proved to be short-lived, and the El Dorado-Towanda pool 
declined to about 50,000 bar. before the end of the year. The pool 
early in 1921 was producing about 29,000 bar. a day. 

Late in 1917 the discovery of oil in a well 3,450 ft. deep, a mile and 
a half S. of the town of Ranger in central Texas, stimulated a most 
sensational development, covering possibly the widest “ boom ** 
area in the history of petroleum in the United States. This was gen- 
erally termed a “ deep sand ” development, and opened up exten- 
sive pools in Eastland county, Stephens county and a portion of 
Comanche county in 1918. Oil in the deep sand pools is obtained 
from several different horizons in the so-called Bend series, which is 
of Pennsylvanian and Mississippian age. In J uly 1918 a prolific well 
was drilled in at 1,735 f^* the Burkburnett field in Wichita county, 
northern Texas, and Burkburnett was the scene of another great oil 
boom. The Ranger field reached a maximum capacity of about 

75.000 bar. a day in the middle of 1919, but declined thereafter. It 
Was producing 57,000 bar. on Jan. i 1920 and 14,000 bar. on Dec. 
31 1920. The Stephens county pool (where development was slower) 
was producing about 37,000 bar. daily at the beginning of 1920 and 
had increased its production to close to 130,000 bar. at the end of 
that year, subsequently declining to about 90,000 bar. in May 1921. 
The Burkburnett pool, following the opening up of the Burkburnett 
extension, reached a maximum yield of over 100*000 bar. dally in 
1919, from which peak it gradually declined in 1920. Early in 192 1 
it was producing about 60,000 bar. daily. 

Another important development in the mid-continent field was 
the discovery in Sept. 1018 of oil in a shallow well near Homer, 
Claiborne parish, in nortnern Louisiana. A large gusher at greater 
depth was brought in in Aug. 1919, and the boom scenes of Ranger 
and Burkburnett were transferred to Shreveport, La. (the head- 
quarters of the Claiborne parish development), where late in 1919 
and early in 1920 other large wells yielding as high as 30,000 bar. 
daily were brought in in the Homer pool. From a production of about 

25.000 bar. at the beginning of 1920 the Homer pool reached a pro- 
duction of over 100,000 bar. in a few months. This output declined 
rapidly because of the quick decrease in production of the larger 
wells, but an average output of about 50,000 bar. daily was main- 
tained during the latter part of 1920 and the early months of 1921. 
Geologically the northern Louisiana producing area is in what is 
known as the Sabine Uplift, an uplift of considerable magnitude in 
the Coastal Plain sediments, the nature and age of which have 
not been definitely determined. One of the most important develop- 
ments of the early part of 1921 was the discovery of oil in commercial 
quantity in southern Arkansas. The discovery well was brought in 
near El Dorado in Union county, and rapid drilling of subsequent 
wells increased the potential production of the new pool to between 

40.000 and 60,000 bar. a day by April 1921. 

Several important pools were opened up in the Gulf coast field, 
which first came into prominence in 1901 when the Spindletop podl 


n 

in Telferadn fcoun^, Texas, was developed^ The Gulf coast field 
includes southern Texas and southern Louisiana# and the petroleum 
is associated with masses of rock salt and gypsum in domes. The 
of the oil-bearing strata ranges from Cretaceous to Quaternary. 
The field includes a great number of small scatteri^ pools, some of 
which have developed wells of enormous productivity* The gravity 
of the oil ranees from 15® to 30® Baum6 (0-9,655 to 0-8,750 sp.gr.), 
an average of about 22® Baum6 (0*9,211 sp.gr.). Among the more 
important pools of the Gulf coast are the CVoose Greek, Hull, Hum- 
ble, W* Columbia and Damon Mound pools. West Columbia at- 
tracted attention in 1920 when on July 20 the pool was extended by a 
well flowin|i: at the rate of 26,000 bar. daily* This flow was practi- 
cally sustained until Aug. 28, when the well rapidly declined. 

The Rocky Mountain fields which embraces the areas of produc- 
tion in Colorado, Wyoming and Montana, as well as prospective 
production in Utah add New Mexico, was stimulated by the drilling 
in of a large well in the Salt Creek pool, Natrona county, Wyo., in 
April 1912. This started a general boom in Wyoming, which state 
supplies the bulk of the Rocky Mountain production. Petroleum in 
the Rocky Mountain field is obtained from strata of the Carbonif- 
erous and Cretaceous ago. Oils from older strata range in gravity 
from 18® to 24® Baum^ (0-9,459 to 0-7,865 sp.gr.) and arc of paraf- 
fin base. The development of the richest part of the Wyoming 
fields was restricted until 1920, pending passage of legislation and 
issuam^ of regulations with respect to Federal public lands. The 
Wyoming field includes a large number of small pools, and the great- 
est production is obtained from the Salt Creek pool, which early 
in 1921 was producing about 50,000 bar. daily. 

The California field, one of the most prolific in the United States, 
is divided into two geographic groups, one occupying two sides of 
San Joaquin Valley and commonly known as the valley fields, and 
the other occupying a large area along the coast and conimonly 
known as the coastal field. All the valley fields, except one, lie on the 
west side of San Joaquin Valley, and the oil in most of them is ob- 
tained from porous Tertiary sandstone. The conditions in the coastal 
fields are in many respects similar. A very small part of the oil 
produced in California is obtained from Cretaceous formations. 
The oils range in gravity from 9-09® to 54® Baum6 (1 -000 to 0*7,600 
sp.gr.), and heavy oils, containing little sulphur, predominate. A 
fair average gravity is about 21® Baum6 (0-9,272 sp.gr.). California 
for many years was the leading oil-producing state. It was sup- 
planted py Oklahoma in 1907 and 1908 but regained first place in 
1900. California held this |>osition until 1915 when its production 
declined, while Oklahoma's output, because of the Cushing produc- 
tion, greatly increased, Oklahoma again taking first place. Oklahoma 
held first place through 1920 with California a close second. The 
principal producing districts of California are: the Kern River, 
McKittrick, Midway-Sunset, Lost Hills and Belridge districts, all 
in Kern county; the Coalinga field, in Fresno county; the Lompoc 
and Santa Maria fields in Santa Barbara county; the Ventura and 
Newhall fields in Ventura county; and the Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake and Whittier-Fullerton fields in Los Angeles county. The larjf- 
est production is obtained from the Midway-Sunset field, which in 
^20 produced 37,917,010 bar., a daily average of 103,598 barrels. 
The Los Angeles and Salt Lake field produced 28,694,163 bar., a 
daily average of 78,399 bar.; the Coalinga field 15,464,198 btp., 
a daily average of 42,252 barrels. Important addition to production 
in the Midway~S unset field was made in 1^20 and 1921 by the de- 
velopment of the Elk Hills district, where large wells ranging from 

2.000 to 6,000 bar. were brought in. Production of this district 
increased from 25,000 bar. per month during Dec. 1919 to 1,500,000 
bar. during Dec. 1920. 

Oil shale deposits are found in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Montana, California, Texas, Kentucky and W. Virginia in the 
United States, but while extensive exjx:rimental w'ork has been done 
on retorting and much chemical investigation has been conducted as 
to the nature, properties and behaviour of oil shale, the establish- 
ment of the industry on a commercial scale has not yet been accom- 
plished in the United States. By far the greatest attention has been 
paid to the oil shales of the western states, 

Alaska . — Clil has been found in several localities in Alaska, not- 
ably in the district between Icy Cape and Cape Yatag, 400 m. N. W. 
of Sitka; in the Kayak field, several miles inland from Cape Suckling; 
in the Cook’s Inlet field, between Itinima Peak and Itimma Lake; 
and in the Cold Bay field, opposite Kodiak Islands. Wells were 
drilled in the early ’nineties in the Kayak, Cook’s Inlet and Cold Bay 
regions, but oil was not found in commercial quantity. In 1920 
interest in Alaskan fields was revived, but no important drilling 
operations were reported. Production was 56,000 barrels. 

Canada. — Canada's petroleum production declined steadily from 
1908 to 1920. In 1920 tne output totalled 198,425 bar. compared with 

241.000 bar. in 1919 and 528,000 bar. in 1908. Virtually all of Cana- 
da’s petroleum is produced in Ontario, and (occurs in sandstone and 
limestone of Silurian and Devonian age. The gravity is about 30® 
Baum6 (0*828 sp.gr.). A small production is obtained in New Brun^ 
wick and Alberta. In Aug. 1920 oil was discovered on the Mackenzie 
River, 150 m. S. of the Arctic Circle in the Canadian North-west 
Territory. The well was located N.W. of Fort Norman, and on Aug. 
23 1920 It began to flow over the top of the mast from a depth of 783 
feet. After an uninterrupted flow ot 40 minutes the well was capped^ 
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Wjrt: Attracted prospectors, the Dominion C^vemiiieiit promul- 
gating nw rcgulatinns to apply to the iHiorganixed dfawlct* affected 
by the diMovery. DnlUng in the Peace River district of the North- 
inrest Territory also attracted attention in 19^0 and 1921. 

^ ^e«fc<?.^Mexico*8 petroleum development has been aensationa! 
in Its rapid growth. Although yielding oil as early as 1901 it was not 
until 1910 that the production became a commercial factor; In the 
j famous Juan Casiano No. 7 well was 

f Bocas well, the latter an uncontrolled gusher S. 

of Ta^mpico, s^uck July 4 1908, which went to salt water several 
months later. The eclually famous Potrero del Llano No. 4 well came 
in Dec. 27 1910 with an estimated initial flow of 10,000 bar. daily, 
increasing to 160,000 bar., and establishing itself as the largest 
producer up to that time. Both the Casiano and del Llano welh were 
in the so-called southern field as disfinguished from the northern of 
Paniico field, these two fields being part of the Tampico-Tuxpam 
region. This lies in the northern part of the state of Vera Cruz and 
the fiouthern p^rt of the state of TamauJipas. Oil in the Tampico 1 
region occurs in the Oligocene, Eocene and Cretaceous formations 
and is found in numerous pools. Before striking the big wells men- 
tioned a considerable production had been developed at Ebano, 
40 m. W. of Taim)ico, in the northern part of the Tampico-Tuxpam 
area and in the Tehuantepec area. The Tehuantepec-Tobasco area 
extends along the Ciulf coast in southern Vera Cruz and the state of 
Tobasoo. Its oil-bearing rocks are of the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
age, and it had not developed a large production up to 1921. Mex- 
ican crude oil ranges from 10® to 43® Baum6 (i *000 to 0-8,092 sp.gr.), 
and generally becomes lighter from north to south. In the Panuco 
(northern) field it is from 10® to 14® Baum6 (i*ooo to 0*9,722 sp.gr.), 
and from 15® to 29® Baum6 (0*9,655 to 0*8,805 sp.gr.) in the 
southern districts. C)il in the Tehuantepec field has a gravity of 32® 
Baum6 (0*8,642 sp.gr.). 

Generally speaking, Mexico’s petroleum has been found in a 
succession of great gushers. Where these wells are isolated they 
have produced for long periods and in great volume. Where there is 
close and competitive cfrilling the exhau.stion of the pools conM)ai 
a natural consequence. The explanation of the great gusher§i|eadie 
to lie. in the very great porosity of the rock. Oil collects iji.4fhetf-work 
of caves and channels previously dissolved out of a bed of thick 
limestone. This condition allows the petroleum to move about freely, 
while still underground. Furthermore, the petroleum generally lies 
over water under an artesian head, and as a consequence the field 
pressure is largely hydrostatic, causing the oil to flow. In 1908 the 
country was credited with an output of 3,932,(^o bar.; in 1920, 
163,000,000 Ixirrels. The following table shows the production dur- 
ing that period : — 

Petroleunt Production of Mexico, igo 8 to iq20* 



Barrels 

Metric Tons 

1908 

3,932,900 

624,968 

1909 

2,713,5^ 

43M75 

1910 

3,634.080 

577.455 

1911 

11.552.798 

1,994,640 

1912 

16.558.215 

2,631,100 

1913 

25,696,291 

4,083,141 

1914 

26,235,403 

4,168,805 

1915 

32,910,508 

5,229,480 

1916 

40.545.712 

6,445.957 

1917 

55.292.770 

8.790,583 

1918 

63,828,327 

10,147,587 

1919 

87.072,954 

15,843.077 

T920 

163,000,000 

22,638,888 


^Boletin del Petrolco; 1920 estimated. 

In Jan. T914, in the Panuco pool, a well with an estimated initial 
flow of 100, (X)o bar. daily was brought in, and further attention was 
attracted to this district in 1^15 by the completion of an offset well 
estimated at 60,000 bar. daily. Political disturbances in Mexico 
from 1914 to 1917 seriously Interrupted operations in the .southern 
field. (Jn Feb. 10 1916, however, Cerro Azul No. 4 well in the south- 
ern district was completed. This well was credited with having 
flowed 260,858 bar. on Feb. 19 of that year, being estimated the 
largest producer ever drilled, and in May 1921 was continuing its 
stea<ly yield. In Aug. 1014 seepages from Potrero del Llano were 
ignited by lightning, and the fire was not e.xtingiiishecl until March 
1915. The completion of a good-sized well in 1915 iu the Tepetate 
pool, a short distance N.W. of Casiano, was the precursor of the 
intensive lot-drilling campaign which this district saw in ic)i8 and 
1919. In those years al>out 20 wells of large initial capacity were 
completed in this pool. The Alamo pool, the southcrnnpst prcraucing 
area in the Tampico-Tuxnam region, came into prominence in Oct. 
1914, when the famous Alamo No. 2 well was brought in with an 
estimated potential protluction of 50,000 barrels. This well has 

. . . t j . M ^*1 Alamo pool 

)*9,2ii sp.gr.). Large wells 

^ ^ 1 the Molino field, just N. of 

In 1919-20 large gushers were completed in the so-called 
Na^Sjos pool in the southern field. It was estimated that this pool 
produced 90,000,000 bar. in 1920, possibly the largest output in 


Pdtrm del Llano No: 4 suddenly went to malt water in 
Used wide comment^ as it was idie fiiat 


history* 

Dec. 1918. This occtirrenee caUs 

instance of the approidtnate exhaustion of any of Mexico’s prolific 
pools, if Dob Bocas ie to be excepted. This well had produced iip to 
that time about 100,000,000 bar. of oil, including seepa^ oil. The 
Juan Casiano No. 7 well went to salt water in Nov. i9i9,iiaYing pro- 
duced about 80,000,000 bar. of oil. MUny of the Urge Wells in the 
Tepetate pool were affected by salt water in 1919 and 1920. Salt- 
water invasion was also reported as serious in the Panuco field. 
The Zacamixtle pool in the southern district was discoveied in 1920, 
yielding several large wells. In 1921 important wells were brought in 
in the Toteco district of the southern field between Zacamixtte and 
Cerro Azul. In 1920 it is estimated that this field produced 120,000- 
000 bar., all in a strip of land a 2 m. long and less than a mile wide. 

Central America , — No petroleum production has been developed 
jn Central America, but prospecting has been done and some drilling 
was under way in 1920. Test wells have been sunk on Columbus L, 
east coast of Panama, and in the Estrella Valley of Costa Rica. 
Exploration work has been done in Honduras and Guatemala* 

South America 

.4 -Argentina's commercial production dates from 1908, 
when petroleum was found in a well being drilled for water by the 
Government near Comodoro Rivadavia, Chubut province, on the 
coast of Patai^onia. The Government immediately reseirved part 
of the oil-bcarmg land for a monopoly, and Argentina's petroleum 
development has been almost entirely in the hands of the admini&> 
tration. ^ Oil occurs in nearly horizontal, supposedly Cretaceous, 
beds which are covered by Tertiary beds. The oil is heavy and of 
asphalt base and ranges in gravity from 18*9® to 21*8® Baum6 
(0*940 to 0*922 sp.gr.). Much attention was attracted to Argentina 
in 1921, when in Feb. the first large pusher to be opened in the Co- 
modoro Rivada\^field came in with an estimated iiiMiijbflow of 
25,000 biy. Argentina’s oil production lyge bar. in 

TiTfl] non bir^ in thti) 

— Active prospecting in Venezuela began in 1910, and 
ing the next four or five years wells were drilled in several areas 
with varying success. A well in the Mene Grande field, on the east 
coast of Lake Maracaibo, Sucr6 district, drilled in 1913, established 
the occurrence of oil in paying quantity, and by 1915 the field had 
developed a considerable production, furnishing up to 1921 practi- 
cally all the Venezuelan output. Drilling in the district of Colon, 
state of Zulia, commenced in 1914. Four wells credited as good 
producers in the Rio Oro and Rio Tarra sections had l)eeu completed 
by 1916 and were shut in. Two wells reported as proven in the 
Bolivar district, state of Zulia, were also capped. Operations in 
Venezuela in 1920 and 1921 were active, particularly in the Lake 
Maracaibo district. Venezuela’s production in 1920 amounted to 
456,996 bar., compared with 425,000 bar. in 19I9» In 1920 the Mene 
Grande field was credited with having seven flowing wells, the oil 
being of about 16® Baum6 (^-9,589 sp.gr.). The capped wells in 
the Rio Oro district are said to produce a high-grade, paraffin-base 
oil of about 36® Baume (0*8,433 sp.gr.). 

CWowftia.— Although not ranking as an oil-producing country, in 
1920 Colombia was credited with three wells of potential commercial 
importance. These were completed in 1918 and were shut down 
awaiting marketing facilities. The wells were drilled on a concession 
in the Rio Colorado region in Santander del Sur. They are located 
about 30 m. S. of Barranca Bermeja, which is 350 m. from the mouth 
of the Magdalena river. Oil from these wells is reported to test 26® 
to 31® Baume (0*8,974 to 0*8,696 .sp.gr.). Preparations for opening 
the wells had been made early in 1921 upon the completion of a pipe 
line and refinery. Drilling was accomplished in 1920 and 1921 on 
other conce.ssioiis along the Magdalena river in the vicinity of the 
pioneer Colorado development. Development work was also under- 
taken in 1920 on a concession in the Venezuelan boundary region 
in S«intandcr del Norte, on the Rio del Oro, oi>posite drilling work in 
the C()l6n district of Venezuela. Considerable interest was attached 
to Colombia j>etroIeum development in 1911 when drilling was 
undertaken near Cartagena. In 1913 and 1914 wells were drilled in 
the Lorico district near the Sinu river, but production was not 
encountered in commercial quantity. The Magdalcna-Santandcr 
field occurs in the Cretaceous limestone and sandstone and the coal- 
bearing Lower Tertiary (probably Oligocene) beds. The rocks of the 
Caribliean fields are similarly described, 

Peru . — Peru has the distinction of being the oldest oil-producing 
country in S. America, first being credited with production in 1806. 
Its production has been steadily maintained, the principal fields 
being Negritos, Lobitos and Zorritos. Another petroliferous dis- 
trict near Lake Titicaca has not developed any considerable 
production. Oil is found chiefly at the north end (Pacific coastal 
district) of Peru, and occurs in several horizons of soft sandstone 
and shale of early Tertiary age. The oil ranges from 32 ® to 48 ® Baum6 
(0*8,642 to 0*7,865 sp.gr.), Peru’s production in 1920 was 2,816,- 
649 bar.; 1919, 2,616,000 bfir,; 1908, 1,011,180 barrels. 

Bolivia and Ecuador have been actively pro8pect<^ for oil, but oil 
in commercial quantity has not been developed. Chile had .several oil 
booms, particularly those based on the oil deposits of the province of 
Punta Arenas, N.W. of Tierra del Fuego, without successful results. 
Prospecting has been undertaken in Brazil and Uruguay* 





7 >wiM.^ 11 ie ^il fidicU of Ttimi^d are tnaliily in tjbe MUtjhern 
part, and the oA is bbta,ined IrQin tenses ot sandstone of Teruajy 
age. Trinidad ^Tst appealed asanoil pitiducer in 1908, although weifs 
known to exist N; of the famous Pitch Lake at Guaya]gtiayare» 
in thb extieine S.£. of the islandt in X903. This district came into 
ml prominence in 1908 when a well at 700 ft, spouted oil over the 
derrick. A rapid development followed. Oil in the Pitch Lake dis- 
tiict variw in density from 14* to 25® Baum 6 (0*9,722 to 0*9,032 
ap.gr.). In the latter part of lot I tegular oil shipments from Brighton 
began. In that year several large gushers were brought in, but 
immediately clogged, owing to sand. In 1913 a well came in rated 

? it 40,000 bar, daily, but sanded up, and in subsequent years other 
arge producers have been repiortea, the initial production of which 
has soon fallen off on account of sand. Trinidad’s production in 
1920 totalled 2,083,027 bar., compared with 1,841,000 in 1919. 

An oil boom in Cuba in 1917 failed to yield any considerable pro- 
duction. The principal development was in a field near Havana. 
Prospecting and a little drilling work have been done in Santo Do- 
mingo. There was exploration work in Barbados and in Haiti, 

Europe 

Russia . — ^While Russia, as a result of the World War and the revo- 
lution that followed, dropped in world rank as regards petroleum pro- 
duction, it remained the largest European protiucer. Production is 
found in Tertiary clays and sands. Baku oils are of about 27® 
Baiim6 (0*8,917 sp.gr.), while in the Suraghany district of Batei 
province the oil is as high as 48® Baum 4 (0*7,865 sp.gr.). The pro- 
duction in 1920 was estimated at 25,429.600 bar.; 1919, 25,498,000; 
1918, 40,456,182; 1917, 69,960,000; and in 1908, 62,186,447. The 
relatively small area comprising the Baku field supplies the bulk of 
Russia’s production. Other productive fields are the Grosny, Mai- 
kop, Uraf-Caspian (Emba) and Tchelckcn fields. The Maikop field in 
the province of Kuban on the north flank of the Caucasus, N.E. 
of the Black Sea, was discovered in 1910. The finding of high-grade 
oil in a well flowing at the rate of 37,500 bar. daily caused an extra- 
ordinary rush. In 1915 the sensation m this field was the completion 
of a gusher credited with an initial flow of 60,000 bar,, which main- 
tained a large, steady production from March 23 to the close of the 
year. Maikop oil is about 40® Baum6 (0 8,235 sp.gr.). The Ural- 
Caspian field, covering a large area in the Eml>a-Uralsk region round 
the north end of the Caspian Sea, first became a commercial factor 
in 1913. The district came into prominence on the completion of a 
well in May 191T, which at a depth of 732 ft. gushed with great vio- 
lence. It began to flow in Feb. 1912, was closed down and reopened 
in Oct. 1912, producing 120,000 poods (1,944 14,480 bar.), 

and then settling down to 50,000 poods. (One pood equals 36*1 12 lb.) 
This famous gusher is estimated to have produced from 8,500,000 to 
9,000,000 poods. Emba oil is about 28® Baum^ (0*8,861 sp.gr.). 

For many years the 1 . of Tcheleken, off the Asiatic coast of the 
Caspian Sea near Krasnovodsk, was the scene of moderate opera- 
tions, but from ]mii onwards large yields were ol>tained from wells 
sunk in the Ali Tepe district in the south-western part. Tcheleken 
oil is about 22® Baum6 (0*9,21 1 sp.gr.). 

Galicia . — No new pools of importance were discovered in Galicia 
during the period 1908-20. Galician production showed a declining 
tendency beginning in 1910, and during the World War this condition 
was aggravated, as the fields were Imttlegrounds. Galicia's largest 
output IS obtained from Eocene beds. The chief producing districts 
are: in eastern Galicia, Boryslaw-Tustanowicc, Bitkow; in western 
Galicia, Bobrka, Potok and the Gorlice district. The bulk of Gali- 
cia's production comes from the Boryslaw-Tiistanowice district. 
BoryBiaw oil is 32® to 34® Baum6 (0*8,642 to 0*8,537 ^p’gr.), and is 
the standard market grade for Galicia. Bitkow oil is about 53® 
Baum6 (0*7,650 sp.gr.) ; Bobrka, about 31® Baum6 (0*8,696 sp.gr,); 
Potok, 34® to 45® Baiim6 (0*8,537 to o*8,ooo sp.gr.). Galicia’s 
production in 1920 totalled 5,606,116 bar,; 1910, 6,054,000. The 
peak of production was in 1909, 14,932,799 barrels. 

Rumania^ like Galicia, a battleground during the World War, 
suffered in petroleum production. Most of the oil is obtained from 
Miocene and Pliocene beds, but part is obtained from Eocene and 
Oiigocene and possibly from Cretaceous beds. The principal fields 
are Bushtenari, Campina, Moreni, Filipeshti, Baicoi and Bauzau. 
The oil is from 25® to 45® Haum6 (0*9,032 to o*8,ooo sp.gr,). Pro- 
duction in 1920 was 7»435»344 bar.; 1919, 6,614,000; and in 1908, 
flt252,i57. The peak was reached in 1913, 13,554,768 barrels. 

Yugoslavia . — ;In 1921 drilling began on concessions in Croatia, 
Germany . — Oil is obtained largely at Hanover, where it occurs 
in domes associated with rock salt. The rocks are chiefly limestone 
and sandstone of upi>er Jurassic age. Oil at shallow depths is heavy, 
gravity from 17® to 19® Baume (0*9,524 to 0*9,396 sp.gr.); at 
greater depths the oil is lighter. The production is not large, and in 
1920 was 212,046 bar. ; in 1910, 234,000. 

France . — Production in Alsace occurs in sandstone of Eocene 
and Oiigocene age and is comparatively small. The gravity ranges 
from 25^ to 29® Baum6 (0*9,032 to 0*8,805 sp.gr.). In 1920 the out- 
put was about 388,700 bar. ; in I9i9» 344,000. 

Italy. — Italy^s production, relatively small, is chiefly in the 
Emilia district of Lombardy on the north-eastern slope of the 


Apeniunes^ Oil< occun in sandstofies of Eocene and Miocene' dge, 
and ranges from 3*- to 48® Bauin^ {0*8,696 to 0*8*187 sp.gr.y, 
Production ini 1920 amounted to 34,180 bar. ; in I919» 35<Ooo; and 
m 1918, 50,966. 

Great Sritarnt.-^hpArt from the shale-oil industry of Scotland and 
Wales, Great Britain took its place as a petroleum^producing country 
m 1919, when the Hardstoft was brought in in Derbyshire. 
This was one of 11 drilling locations, seven of which were in Derbyf* 
shire, two in N. Staffordshire and two in the Midlothian district 
of Scotland, The Hardstoft well was started in Oct. 1918, and struck 
oil in May 1919 at 3,078 ft. At 3,100 ft. it proiluced 10 or ii bar. 
daily. The well was still overflowing naturally at the end of 1920^ 
Up to that time its production totalled 4,575 bar. or 500 tons, of 
which 2,909 bar., or 375 tons, were produced in 1920. At the end 
of that year progress on the other prospecting wells stood as follows: 
six wells had reached 3,000 ft. or over, the deepest, Ironville No. 2 
in the Derbyshire area, being shut down at 4,500 ft. pending results 
of Ironville No. i. One new well was started in 1920, Apedale No. 2 
(Staffordshire), to replace Apedale No. 1, which had to be aban- 
doned. This development is undertaken by the British Govern- 
ment, although the operations are managed by a private company. 
Oil from the Hardstoft well tested 40® Baum6 (0*8,236 sp.gr.). 

Considerable production of petroleum is derived from the Scottish 
shale-oil fields in the territory from^ Dalrneny and Abercorn on the 
Firth of Forth southward to the district of Cobbinshaw and Tar- 
bra.x. The oil-shale industry in Scotland has been in commercial 
operation since 1850, and in 1920 there were 25,000 persons regularly 
employed in this enterprise. In 1917 3,116,529 long tons of oti were 
produced from Scottish oil-shale. There is a small oil-shale produc- 
tion in England and in Wales. 

Africa 

Eppl . — Prospecting in Egypt resulted in the discovery of oil on 
the borders of the Red Sea ana the development of small production 
in 1911. In 1913 several large wells were brought in in tne Ctemsah 
district on the wCvSt shore of the Red Sea, neair the junction of the 
Red Sea and the Gulf of Suez. In Oct. 1914 oil was struck in the 
Hurghada district, S, of Gemsah, and up to iq2I Eigypt’s produc- 
tion had been confined to these districts. The oil occurs in sandstone 
and in caveTnous, dolomitic limestone, associated with thick beds 
of gypsum of Miocene (Tertiary) age, accompanied in some places 
by thick beds of salt. The underlying Nubian (Cretaceous) sand- 
stone also contains some oil. Egyptian oil is about 40® Baum6 
(0*8,235 sp.gr.). Difficulties from salt-water flooding have been 
encountered in the fields, shortening the life of the large wells* 
Exploitation has been restricted to a comparatively small area. 
Wnile Egypt’s production almost doubled m 1918 as a result of 
increased activities that year it fell off in 1919, and in 1920 showed a 
sharp decrease. Production in 1918 was 2,079,750 bar.; in 1919 
1,501,000; and in 1920, 1,042,000. 

French Colonies . — Some oil has been obtained in the Cheliff river 
area in the district of Oran, Algeria. Over 30 wells have been drilled 
in the M’Sila and Medjila districts, but during the World War 
operations were practiciilly discontinued. Interest in Algeria revived 
after the war. 'I he oil-l)earing formation is prol>ably Upper Miocene 
and its structure is complex. 

Prospecting has been active in Angola and Ashanti (Gold Coast), 
in the Tertiary coastal plain formations. Tests have been drilled in 
Angola and the Alto Daude district near Loanda and at Ambrizette. 
Showings of oil were reported in test wells drilled in the Betsiriry 
Valley, Madagascar, but no commercial production developed* 

Asia 

Persia ivS looked on as a new petroleum-producing country of 
unusual importance. Development has been virtually confined to the 
Maidan-i-Naphtun field in northern Arabistan, about 100 m. N, 
of the head of the Persian Gulf, where the first wells were completed 
in 1908. In 1914 10 wells were reported as lieing operated, and 20 
more were shut down at the top of the sand. In the neighbouring 
Maidan-i-Naphtek field one well had been drilled and capped and a 
second b^un. One test well had started in the White Oil .Springs 
district. The following year a total of 12 w^ells had been completed 
in the Maidan-i-Naphtun field. The wells were reported to be pro- 
lific, with a combined capacity of 5,000,000 tons a year. Early in 
1920 it was stated that tne wells still maintained their high rate of 
yicld.^ One well, which has been continuously flowing since Nov. 1911, 
was giving a larger production than ever, maintaining a steady daily 
average of 11,000 oar. with the well only partly opened. Persian 
production in 1920 was 12,352,655 bar.; in 1919, 6,412,000; in 
1918,6,856,063. Oil in the chief producing area occurs in the Mio- 
cene series. The gravity of the oil is about 21® Baum6 (0*9,272 
sp.gr.). In addition to the Maidan-i-Naphtun field, the Ahwaz-Pusht- 
i-Kuh and Gishon I. ana the Persian Gulf regions are expected to 
yield petroleum. 

Mesopotamia . — There are several petroliferous areas in Mesopo- 
tamia in the Tigris-Euphrates basin. Primitive development has 
yielded some oil in the Kirkuk’-Mendali-Kasr-i-Shirin area north of 
Bagdad, in the Middle Tigris belt and in the Euphrates belt, Larf^- 
scale develoii^enl; of the Mesopotamian fields was interrupted by 
the war, but interest in them revived in 1920 and 1921. 
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PalesHne , — The first drillini? for oil in Pale«tin«; S.W, of the 
Dead Sea, was interrupted by the war. Profipecting had previously 
been active in the area between the river Jordan ancTDeraa, adjacent 
to the Hedjaz railway. 

/nd*a.-^The principal source in India is the Yenangyaung field 
in Burma, about 272 m. N. of Rangoon on Yenarigyaung creek. Other 
important districts are the Singii, Mitibu, Pakokku and Upper Chlnd- 
win* The oil is in rocks of Miocene age and is about 30® Baum4 
(0*8,750 Bp.gr.). Deep drilling was a feature of the dcveTopment In 
this held after 191a. ii^rrie wells come in with a large initial fibw but 
fall off rapidly as the territory has been intensively developed* Coal- 
bearing rocks of Eocene age have yielded oil in small quantities in 
Assam and in the Punjab. India’s production in 1920 was 7,5C3iD,- 
doo bar.; 1919, 8,735,000; 1908, 5,047,038. 

JaMn and Formosa, — Japan's principal oil production is found in 
the Echigo Province field. Since 1908 the most important develop- 
ment has been in Akita prefecture. The first gusher was drilled in 
this field in May 1914, flowing at the rate of 12,000 bar. daily. Many 
other large wells have been developed, l^he Akita gushers have 
declined rapidly. Oil is obtained from coarse sandstone layers, 
interstrati fied with sandy shale of Tertiary age. The oil is about 
25® Baum^ (0*9,032 sp.gr.). A small production is also obtained in 
Formosa. Production of Japan and Formosa in 1920 was 2,139,- 
777 bar. ; in 1919, 2,175,000; dnd in 1908, 2,070,145. 

China . — A joint investigation of petroleum resources in the 
provinces of Shen-si and Chih-li was undertaken in 1914 by the 
Chinese Government and a private corporation. Drilling of six 
wells began in the Yen-chang field, Shen-si, where previously* a 
number of primitive wells had been put down and a small produc- 
tion obtained. In 1916 the abaiulonment of the enterprise was 
announced. No oil in commercial quantity was struck. 

Oceania and the East Indies 

Dutch Bast Indies . — Prorluction of petroleum in the Dutch East 
Indies has shown a steadily increasing tendency. Production is 
obtained in Sumatra, Borneo and Java. Most of the oil-bcaring 
rocks are associated with beds of coal and lignite of Miocene age. 
Oil of the Langkat district of Sumatra has a gravity of 33® to 55® 
Baum^ (0*8,589 to 0*7,692 .sp.gr.). Java oil is heavier, ranging be- 
tween 23® and 4o®Baum6 (0*9,150 to 0*8,235 sp-RT*)* noriieo oils 
from shallow wells have a gravity of about 14® Baum6 (0*9,722 .sp. 
gr.), and from the deeper wells a gravity of from 27® to 33® Baum6 
(0*8,917 to 0*8,589 sp.gr.). Production of the Dutch East Indies, 
including a small production from British Borneo, totalled 17,529,- 
210 bar. in 1920; 15.428,000 in 1919; and 11,041,852 in 1908. 

Papua . — Test drilling has been undertaken in Papua, and, while 
oil has l>ecn struck, difficulty ha.s been caused by mud clogging. 

Philippine J.dands.-^Vr(.mpQCt\ng and drilling work started in the 
Philippine Is. in 1920 in the Bondoc Peninsula district. 

New Zealand and Australia . — Extensive prospecting and drilling 
work have been done in New Zealand, esjU'cially in the vicinity of 
New Plymouth ; South Australia, in the Robe district, and in Queens- 
land, in the Roma district. Exploitation in these districts has failed 
to develop petroleum production in commercial quantity. New 
South Wales has developed an oil-shale production amounting in 
1918 to 32,395 long tons. 

OU in the World War. — Petroleum was a major essential in 
industrial, military and naval operations in connexion with the 
World War. Industrial plants required abnormally large quanti- 
ties of lubricating oils and fuel oils. There was a rapid expansion 
in oil-burning fleets, and a new demand on petroleum was made 
by air craft, by the introduction of petrol-burning motor launches, 
by tanks used in military operations, and by the creation of the 
motor transport, which became a chief factor of a mobile army. 
Petroleum was a contraband of war, and German submarine 
warfare was largely directed against petroleum tank steamers. 
Military operations in Galicia and also in Rumania were dictated 
to a considerable degree by the condition of petroleum supply 
in the Central Powers. Galicia changed hands several times 
during the war, and after Rumania’s entrance into the war in 
Sept* 1916 the oil fields of that country fell into the hands of 
the AuiStro-German armies. Considerable damage to the Galician 
and Rumanian fields was caused by military operations, and the 
output of these countries was reduced during the war. Before 
the capture of the Rumanian fields a systematic destruction of 
wells, derricks and oil supplies had been undertaken by an Allied 
military mission, and the Germans immediately installed a 
military commandant with trained assistants to rehabilitate the 
^clds. The operations of Turkey against Russia had the Baku pil 
fields as their objective, and the early British operations in 
Mesopotamia were chiefly intended as a precautionary measure 
for the protection of the Persian oil fields. 


In all the warring countries special Governmental departments 
were organized to handle petroleum problems, andin almost every 
country drastic restriction of home consumption was enforced. 
In England the Mineral Oil Production Department had 
jurisdiction over all questions of production of oil from home 
sources. The Pool Board attended to the distribution of oil in 
the British Is., and the Petrol Control Department acted on mat- 
ters of , petrol economy. The Petroleum Executive was formed 
in Aug. 1Q17 to handle matters of general policy. In France 
jurisdiction of petroleum matters was placed in the hands of a 
Commissioner-General of Petroleum, and a Petroleum Importing 
Consortium was created. During the last year of the war a 
Government commission for petroleum was formed in Italy, and 
throughout the war restrictions were placed on the importation 
and sale throughout that country. In Germany and Austria price 
and distribution were under control somewhat similar to that of 
food, and strict rationing was adopted. After the United States 
entered the war in 1917 a voluntary organization of the American 
industry was effected under the name of the National Petroleum 
War Service Committee, and in 1918 the Oil Division of the 
Government Fuel Administration was established. Restrictions 
on home consumption in the United States were confined en- 
tirely to voluntary methods. The Inter- Allied Petroleum Coun- 
cil, consisting of representatives of Great Britain, the United 
States, France and Italy, was formed in 1917. This Council 
arranged for the requirements of each of the Allies and for the 
transportation of the petroleum allotted. ^ 

America 4^plied 80% of the Allied petroleum requirements. 
The problem of transporting these great quantities was only 
seebndary to the problem of production. Large additions were 
made to tanker fleets, principally of Great Britain and the 
United States, but as there was an inadequate supply of tankers 
early in the war, and as the German submarines sank many, this 
feature of the transportation problem was particularly serious. 
It became necessary to use the double bottoms of cargo vessels 
for transporting oil, and it is estimated that from 1917 to the close 
of the war 1,100,000 tons of fuel oil were so transported. The 
total quantity of fuel oil brought to British bases during the war 
exceeded 10,000,000 tons, of which 9,100,000 tons were issued to 
the British Admiralty. In addition American naval tankers 
imported 560,000 tons, which were distributed by small British 
craft to U.S. naval units along the British coast. The tanker- 
building programme, projected by the British Admiralty in the 
early stages of the war, resulted in the addition of 52 cargo 
tankers of 380,000 tons’ capacity and 49 fleet auxiliaries of 
95,000 tons’ capacity. In 1918 there were 2,628,961 tons of fuel 
oil alone shipped from the eastern seaboard of the United States 
for the use of the Allied navies. In the same year more than 
1,000,000 tons of distillates and other petroleum products also 
crossed the Atlantic, entailing more than 500 tank steamer 
loadings. The figures made public after the war showed that 
48% of the British fleet was depending on oil for fuel. The 
maintenance of the blockade round the Central Powers involved 
the steady consumption of petroleum products* In the patrol 
around the British Is. the steaming of the fleet and other vessels 
averaged not less than 7,000,000 m. a month. At one time the 
situation as regards lank steamers was so serious that a single 
day’s delay in any of the vessels caused considerable anxiety. 
In May 1917 stocks of oil were so low because of heavy shipping 
losses, due to submarines, that the fleet was unable to exercise 
properly and the army was frequently on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. At that date total stocks of oil in Great Britain amounted 
to only 900,060 ions, and the absolute minimum of safety was 
considered 1,500,000 tons. After 17 months stocks had been 
increased to 1,800,000 tons, and on cessation of hostilities the 
stock was considered satisfactory. 

A campaign of intensive developnaent in the petroleum fields, 
particularly of the United States and Mexico, brought about large 
increases in petroleum production, but requirements were so great 
that despite this increase stocks had to be drawn on heavily. At 
the close of the war American tankers afloat had increased 635,507 
gross tons, and 51% of the total gross tonnage of tankers in 
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service between America, Great Britain, France and Italy was 
American owned, while 49% was British owned. Because of 
the increased tonnage at the close of the war the United States 
was exporting each month for war purposes 2,200,000 bar. 
of fuel oil, 750,000 of motor gasoline, 500,000 of kerosene and 
175,000 of aviation naphtha. The country exports of fuel 
oil to Great Britain, France and Italy in 191S represented an 
increase of 200% over 1914 and 23 % over 1917. At the beginning 
of 1917 the total requirements of petroleum products for all 
British services reached a figure of about 3,500|Ooo tons per 
annum, nearly double pre-war requirements. By the end of 1918 
the figure had increased to nearly 5,500,000 tons per annum. It 
is estimated that the maximum requirements of the Allies if the 
war had continued would have occurred in the spring of 1919, 
when 12,000,000 tons per annum (of which some 8,000,000 tons 
would have been absorbed by Great Britain) would have been 
required. During the last 18 months of the war the Inter-Allied 
Council dealt with between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 tons of oil. 

The British army in France used about 23,000 tons of motor 
spirit a month during the greater part of the war. The French 
army's monthly consumption of gasoline was 35,000 tons, 
of which 30,000 tons came from the United States. In Dec. 1917 
the Allies had a scant month's supply of gasoline on hand, and 
between Dec. 25 1917 and Jan. 31 1918 90,000 tons of petroleum 
products were shipped to France from the United States, making 
possible the shifting of troops into threatened areas by motor 
lorries. Oil stocks in France, before the large shipments early 
in 1918, had gone down to 25,000 tons, less than the average 
held in France in normal times. During the days of most 
active fighting consumption reached as much as 2,000 tons a day. 
The British Ministry of Shipping was mainly responsible for the 
transporting of overseas supplies, and the Tanker Division of the 
Emergency Fleet Corps, U.S. Shipping Board, and a section of the 
War Trade Board had jurisdiction of the allocation of cargoes 
and of shipping belonging to the United States. The difiiculties 
of getting production were accentuated by various specifications 
which each Government required as regards its oil supplies, and 
steps were taken by the Inter-Allicd Council to effect some de- 
gree of standardization. In the United States the Committee 
of Standardization of Petroleum Specifications was formed to 
standardize petroleum products, requirements of the various 
Government departments, and also to recommend adoption by the 
states of standard specifications. 

The war opened the eyes of all countries to the value of 
petroleum products. The Allied countries and the Central 
Powers conducted extensive investigations to provide substitutes. 
In Great Britain the Alcohol Motor Fuel Committee was formed 
to consider the fields*' of production of alcohol fuel, and its 
utilization either alone or in conjunction with fuels such as 
petrol and benzol. Eflbrts were successfully made to extract 
crude oil from cannel coal on a commercial scale at certain 
large gas works. The use of coal-tar oils as fuel oil was also 
considerably increased. Alcohol substitutes for petroleum were 
extensively experimented with in Germany ^ind in the United 
States. In the latter country important experiments were made 
with colloidal fuel. The actual work of petroleum development 
in the British Is. was undertaken as a war measure, and, as 
already stated, the drilling of wells was started in Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire and the Midlothian district of Scotland on behalf 
of the British Government. Another war achievement was 
the construction of an 8-in. pipe line, 35 m. long, across Scotland 
from the vicinity of Glasgow to Grangemouth on the Firth of 
Forth. This pipe line was built so that tank steamers could 
discharge fuel oil for the Allied navies at Old Kilpatrick, near 
Glasgow. The pipe line then conveyed the oil to the Firth of 
Forth, where it was required by the navies. Tanker transporta- 
tion to the Firth of Forth was very dangerous. The work of 
building the stations and ditching for the line was conducted by 
the British Admiralty, and the line laid by a U.S. naval unit. 
It was completed shortly before the Armistice was signed. The 
war also probably hastened the building and completion of the 
British navy's great oil reservoir at Rosyth. This was con- 
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Strutted of reinforced concrete, and is capable of storing 
60,000,000 imp. gal. of liquid fuel. Concrete work on the first 
section began in July 1916, was comjdeted in Aug. iqi8, and oil 
was run into the tanks in Sept. 1918. Construction of the second 
section began in Aug. 19x7, and was completed early in 19x9. 

Certain imjx)rtant producing and potentially productive oil 
areas changed nationality as a result of the World War, including 
parts of Galicia, formerly in the Austro-Hungarian Empire, now 
a part of Poland; Alsace, now French; Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, lost by Turkey, and placed under British mandate. 

Financial and Industrie Progress , — The expansion of petro- 
leum activity has involved a great increase in financial re- 
quirements. While the tendency has been toward consolida- 
tion and the perfecting of organizations of great size, there has 
also been, p>articularly in the United States, an extraordinary 
springing up and expansion of companies embracing one or two 
branches of the business, or often operating in almost every 
branch. The chief petroleum companies own or lease oil-bearing 
properties, work their own production, have pipe-line affiliations, 
own and operate refineries, own and lease tank cars and other 
marketing equipment, and own and operate tank steamers. 

The nationalization of oil-bearing lands — the retention or 
vesting of ownership of subsoil rights in the hands of the State — 
has been a pronounced tendency in certain countries. In Russia 
petroleum lands were nationalized and were operated in part of 
1919 and in 1920 by the Soviet Government. Argentina's 
petroleum development has been almost entirely in the hands of 
the Government since its inception. In May 1917 a new Mexican 
constitution provided for the nationalization of petroleum, and 
various decrees have been promulgated attempting to carry out 
the nationalization principle. In other Latin-American countries 
nationalization of petroleum lands is generally adhered to in 
working out new petroleum codes. Direct Government interest 
in petroleum development was brought about in Great Britain by 
the action of the British Govcniment in becoming a majority 
shareholder in an oil company developing the Persian fields and 
active in other countries. 

The importance of petroleum with respect to national security 
and industrial prosperity became generally recognized during the 
World War and resulted in intense investment and speculative 
interest in oil companies. Statistics compiled for 250 repre- 
sentative American oil companies showed capital invested as of 
Dec, 31 1919 to be $2,501,939,914* Of this group 142 companies 
were organized after igi 2. The 108 companies in existence prior 
to 1912 showed a capital investment of $717,098,563 on Dec. 31 
1911. The compilation showed that of the total increase in 
capitalization between 1912 and xgig, amounting to $1,784,841,- 
351, $707,004,521 was added Won e year, xgxg. New oil com- 
panies formed in the United Stales in 19x7, 1918, 1919 and 1920 
represented an amazing capitalization. The records show that 
in 1920 1,712 companies were organized with an authorized 
capitalization of $2,787,000,000; in 1919, 1,629 companies with 
$3,786,000,000 capital; 1918, 820 companies with $1,430,000,000 
capital; and in 1917, 512 companies with $840,000,000 capital. 

Capital-borrowing by oil companies in the United Kingdom 
in xgiQ totalled £15,852,600; in 1920 £x3,oo4,6oo. The total 
capital of oil and kindred companies registered in the United 
Kingdom during 1920 was £33,105,050. 

Four companies in Germany, classified under the head of 
“ Petroleum, Mineral Oil, etc,," increased their capital in 1920 
101,850,000 marks. There was a boom in the oil business in 
Rumania in 1919 and 1920. In the former year 1 28 new companies 
were organized with a total capitalization of 449,000,000 lei 
(nominal value g-Jd. or $.19, but at that time much depreciated). 
Up to Oct. 1920 x68 companies had been organized with an 
issued capital of 1,640,206,900 lei. 

WelUdrilling okid Field Improvements , — Production is maintained 
and increased only by the constant drilling of new wells. A territory 
becomes “ proven ” after it has been demonstrated by test wells and 
by active development to have petroleum demsits. The search for 
Oil in unproven territory is generally termed “ wildcattin^.” The 
wildcatter is sometimes a small operator but more often in recent 
years a large company, for the operation entails large expenditure^ 
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In ^e,ymted States, which in 1930 aupplicd 65% of the world’s 
** '.* IS?®*;®"/ estimaljed that from 35% to 40% of 
j^rt^nt output IS Bush production; that is, production from the 
larM initial flow of new wells, which Subsequently would decline to 
npderate ‘ settled " production or become exhauBted. There were 
abput 35,000 new wells completed in the Unite<J States in 1920; 

94.000 of them were rated as oil producers. At the end of that year 
there were 7,200 wells drilling and 2,100 rigs erected or building for 
drilling. The numl>er of wells producing oil in the United States, 
Oct. 31 1920, was 211^8, 600, The avera^ jjfcr well was 4*9 barrels. 

The principal drilling svstems arc: (i) percussion, which includes 
the stamhird cable tool (American system) and the ^Ic tool (Cana- 
dian system); (2) hydraulic rotary system ; (3) combination system; 
(4) hydraulic circulating system (see 21.319). In the Appalachian 
region of the United States wells are sunk by the standard or churn 
system, with a modified light rig, and range in depth from a few 
hundred feet to 3,000 or 4,000 feet. In many sections groups of 
wells arc pumped from the central station. The yield of wells in the 
Appalachian field is small, the average for F^ennsylvania being about 
0*3 bar. per well; NewYork, 0*2 bar.; Kentucky, 5*1 bar.; W, Vir- 
ginia, 1 • i bar. ; and eastern Ohio, o*8 barrels. Wells in the mid-conti- 
nent field are generally drilled by standard tools. The cable system is 
used in central Texas, and the rotary system in northern Texas and 
in some divSt riots of Oklahoma. The rotary system exclusively is used 
in northern Louisiana. Fhe depth ranges from 2 ck) ft. to 3,500 ft., 
drilling in recent years averaging more than 2,cxx) ft. Recoveries per 
acre from mid-continent pool.s have been generally hijjher than in the 
eastern fields, but less than in the Gulf coast and California. The 
average production per well in Oklahoma and Kansas is 6 bar.; 
northern Texas, 31 *6 bar.; central Texas, 22*9 bar.; and northern 
Louisiana, 31*6 barrels. The rotary method is used exclusively in 
the Gulf coast field, the depth of wells ranging from i, 0(K) to 3,500 
ft., and the production per well being 34-6 bar. in coastal Louisiana 
and 49*7 bar. in coastal Texas. In the Rocky Mountain field the 
standard and rotary systems are used, the shallow districts of this 
field also being largely drilled by the standard cable system with the 
portable rig. The depth of the wells ranges from i,(X)o to 3,5<x> 
feet. The average production per well is 55 0 barrels. In California 
drilling is about evenly divided between the standard and rotary 
systems.^ The comVnnation rig is also extensively used, and there is 
some drilling by the hydraulic circulating system. Well-depths 
range from 1,000 to 3#5oo ft. and the average production per well is 
about 32*3 Ijarrels. A well of average depth in the mid-continent 
field could be drilled and equipped for less than $I3,(KX) in 1913. In 
1915 the cost increased to alxjut $14,000; in 1918 to .$24,000; and in 
1920 to about $32,000. A factor in the advance in cost was the 
increased depth of the average well. Drilling cost of an average well 
in central Texas in 1920 was from $44,(XX) to $68,000; in certain Gulf 
coast pools, $39,000; while in the Rocky Mountain and California 
fields It has risen above $100,000 {hit well. 

Ill Mexico, where the wells usually have a great initial production 
and where the yield of individual wells is often restricted only because 
of inadequate marketing facilities or as a precaution against water 
inroads, the percentage of current production that might be termed 
“ flush ” is much higher than in any other producing country. Mex- 
ico’s production is obtained from comparatively few wells. The 
country was credited on Jan. 31 1921 with 367 producing wells, but 
it is estimated that the l)ulk of the 1920 production of 163,000,000 
bar. was obtained from about 200 wells. The wells average aliout 

2.000 ft. in depth. In the Tehuantepec field the wells have been of 
shallow depth and short-lived. Drilling in Mexico is alxiut evenly 
divided between the rotary and standard cable system, and the 
hy<lraulic circulating system is used to some extent. 

The Canadian pole tool system is used in Canada, w'^hile the 
deeper drilling in the Calgary district has been done by the standard 
cable system and there has also been sonic rotary drilling. Wells 
in the rctrolia district, Ontario, are about 500 ft. in depth and yield 
from 5 to 25 bar. a month. The standard cable .system is principally 
used m Venezuela, although there has been a good deal of drilling 
with the rotary method, and a combination of both. Wells in the 
Mcne Grande fields range from 600 to 1,700 feet. Wells in Colombia 
have been drilled by the cable system and combination cable and 
rotary, the depth being 1,700 to 2,300 feet. In Peru most wells 
in the Zorritos field are between 600 and 2,000 ft. in depth; in 
I-abitOB from 2,000 to over 3,000 ft.; and in Negritos the average 
is about 2,500 feet. 7 'he standard calile system of drilling is gener- 
ally used in Peru, but there has been some rotary drilling in the 
Zorritos field, where a total of 920 wells had been drilled up to 1919, 
the greatest number of producing wells at any one time being about 
50. In Lobitos a total of 1 18 wells were producing in 1919; in Negri- 
tos 732 were active. Drilling in Argentina has been done by prac- 
tically all methods, but the one in most general use is the Galician 
pole tool system, which is a modification of the Canadian pole tool 
system, the equipment providinj^ for a larger and heavier rig. The 
American standard cable system is also in use in Argentina and there 
is some rotary and also hydraulic circulating drilling. Production in 
1919 was obtained from about 72 wells. In Trinidad wells range from 
700 to 1,740 ft. in depth. Rotary drilling is used almost exclusively. 

The Russian free fall system, a modification of the Canadian pole 
tool system, is used in Russia. In this, there is a free fall of the tools, < 


I which are then picked up. The diatueterof some of t^e j^s^ian well#. 
I is unusually large, the starting diameter being in many cases 36-46 
inches. ; In the Baku field the depth of the wells ranges from 2,00b 
to 2,500 feet. Baku wells are famous for their large initial flow and 
large total yield. In C^icia, as well as in Rumania, the Canadian 
pole too* system, modified and ailapted, is generally used, but the 
hydraulic circulating system is also used. Galician fields require 
deep drilling, many wells in Boryslaw-Tustanowice being over 4,000 
feet. The pole tool system is also extensively used in Rumania. 
Wells range from 1,000 to 2,500 ft. in depth, and in the Moreni 
district wells of great capacity have been brought in. The standard 
cable system with portable ng is used almost exclusively in Italy. 
7 he same system, without portable rig, is used in Persia, India and 
f-gypL The Galician pole tool system is used in the Dutch East 
Indies. Persian production is obtained at from 1,100 to 1,400 feet. 
Deeper drilling was rei^rted to in the Yenangyaung field 01 Burma 
with good results, previous drilling not having exceeded 300 or 500 
feet. Wells more than 2,(xx> ft. cleep are drilled in the Singu field 
of India. Wells in Japan range from 600 to 2,000 ft., and the rotary 
system, introduced in the Akita field in 1913, is used almost exclu- 
sively. The diamond drill, a “ core ’’ drill used in prospecting for coal, 
iron and copper deposits, has been introduced as a geological aid in 
oil-field work. Another means recently employed for orilling test 
holes and shallow wells is a combination rotary, core and churn drill. 
Petroleum development of recent years has entailed deeper drilling 
with consequent heavier demand on oil- field materials. In the United 
States and in other countries the shallow fields have become ex- 
hausted. Drilling to 2,500 and 4,000 ft. has demanded sturdier 
equipment, heavier and larger casing and improved designs in drilling 
machinery. Better methods of handling heavy wrenches and bits 
and of dressing bits have been adopted. 

New mechanical devices to aid in well-drilling are constantly 
being introduced. In electrical rotary drilling, an electric device 
keeps a check on the drilling crews, indicating when and how long 
the rotary was shut down. A register giving the weight of pipe resting 
on the bit is being perfected by experimental tests. It is clesignecl 
to enable the driller to determine the amount of yieed to use in 
certain formations, with a view to lessening “ twist-ons ” and thereby 
lessening the number of fishing jobs. While derricks in most oil- 
pnxlucing countries are chiefly of timber, the all-steel derrick has 
appearetlm certain fields of tne United States, Rumania, Galicia, 
Trinidad, England and South America. Electric power has become 
a factor in field work and has been adopted for the pumping of wells 
and for drilling, for driving slush, water, oil and vacuum pumps and 
for air compressors, gas extractors, machine shops, field lighting and 
dehydration of oil. Electric power has made advances in Texas, in 
California and in the mid-continent fields. It has l>ccn adopted in 
Rumania and in the Balakhany-Saboontchy-Roinany-Surakhany 
area and the Bibi-Eibat field of Russia. Electrification of the Yenan- 
gyaung field of Burma has also been undertaken. The use of com- 
pressed air to increase oil extraction has been introduced rec^ently in 
certain proil ucing areas. The prottess consists of iiumping compressed 
air or gas into some wells while others are pumped for oil. The advent 
of the internal-combustion engine has brought about the extended 
use of belt, chain and gear driven pumps, while previously single or 
duplex driven reciprocating steam pumps were inaiiily used. The 
turbine pump has also developed oil-field possibilities. 

Transport and Storage 

Pipe Lines . — With its large crude-oil production obtained from 
fields often far from refining and consuming centres, the petroleum 
industry of the United Stales has developed pipe-line systems of 
great mileage and capacity (see 21.320). In the fields themselves 
there are networks of gathering lines connecting the wells with main 
trunk lines and railways, the trunk-line systems connecting the 
fields with the refining centres. It is estimated that pipe lines in the 
United States totalleil about 35,000 miles. Practically all of the 
crude oil produced (1,300,000 bar daily) is transported by pipe line, 
some of it only a few miles and some of it as far as i ,700 miles. About 

150,000 bar. a day are taken from the eastern and mid-continent 
fieUls to the Atlantic sealioartl through a connecting system of pipe 
lines. Mid-continent crude is also piped to the Gulf coast, ft is 
estimated that the total U.S. production moves by pipe line an 
average of more than 500 miles. Pipe lines in Mexico have been 
constructed from the Panuco and Topila fields to Tampico and 
from the southern fields to Tampico and directly from the southern 
fields to the Gulf coast, where sea loading lines are installed. There 
is an international trunk line running into Canada connecting with 
lines in Ohio. In Venezuela the production in the Mene Grande 
field is run by pipe line about 35 m. to a refinery at San Lorenzo 
where there is also a terminal from which crude oil is barged to a 
refinery on the I. of Curasao. A pipe line of about ^ m. has been 
constructed from wells in the Colorado district of Colombia to a 
refinery at Barranca Bermeja on the Magdalena river. The Lobitos 
field in Peru is connected by pipe line to the port of Talara, 16 
m. distant, where there is a refinery and a terminal for export ship- 
ping. Argentina has short field pipe lines. In Trinidad there are 

P ipe lines from the Pitch Lake district to refineries at La Brea and 
brt Fortin and also from this field and the Tabatjuite district to 
Claxton’s Bay, where they extend into sea loading lines. Pipe lines 




run Irom the Galiciah iiielde to vehnenee locate in nnd near the 
fields. Rumania's pipe*Une qrstem leads from the fields to refineries 
near and around PloeshtL A few days before Rumania's declaration 
of war a Government*owned pipe line was completed from Baicat to 
Constantsa on the Black Sea. Oil from the Baiakhany-Saboontchy- 
Roman^y-Surakbany oil field is piped to refineries on the outskirts of 
Baku. Oil from the Bibi-Eibat field is barged to the same place. 
A kerosene pipe line from Baku to Batoum on the Black Sea was 
completed in 190^. Grosny oil is piped to refineries near the town 
of Grosny. The Ural-Caspian fields are connected by pipe lines with 
Bolshaya Rakushka, where refineries are located. Tchcleken oil is 
shipped to Baku refineries. Oil from the Maikop field is pitted to 
Ekaterinodar and to the port of Tonapse on the Black Sea. 

Oil from the Gemsah and Hurghada fields of Egypt is transported 
by pipe lines to a refinery at Sues. Pipe lines connect the Maidan-i- 
Naphtun field of Persia to a refinery at tidewater located at Abadan. 
Oil from Singu and Yenangyaung fields is piped to refineries near 
Rangoon, a dfistance of about 275 miles. Oil from the Langkat dis- 
trict of Sumatra is piped to refineries at Pangkalan on the Bay of 
Aroe. Southern Sumatra fields are connectea by pipe lines to re- 
fineries at Pladjoe and Bagoes Koenig, both near Palembang. Java 

E roduction is transported to refineries at Wonokrono and Tjepoe, 
orneo oil by lighters to a refinery on the harbour of Balik Papan. 
Pump Stations , — -In the United States, pump stations are usually 
30 to 40 ni. apart in the east^n and middle states, but there are 
cases of long-continued operation of 120 m. with one pump station. 
A steam pump station usually consists of a pump house, boiler house, 
gate house, office and tanks. Diesel engines are being installed 
extensively in pumping stations. 

Sea Loading Lines . — Sea loading lines have been installed and are 
operating in Mexico, Peru, Trinidad, Russia and other places. These 
lines make possible the loading of vessels several miles at sea and are 
usually installed where no deep-water harbours exist and where, 
because of the shallow water, the building of piers would entail 
prohibitive expenditure. The lines are submarine and are usually 
coupled ashore, stretched out on rails and drawn into the water by 
vessels. When it is impossible to couple the pipe ashore, this is 
usually done on barges or rafts and the line deposited as the work 
process. The first sea loading line in Mexico was pulled in 1913 by 
the use of wooden dollies on a wooden track. At present numerous 
companies have sea lines along the strip of island beach between the 
Panuco and Tuxpam rivers. 

Storage. — Crude-oil storage facilities, where steel tanks or reser- 
voirs, are grouped together on what are generally known as tank 
farms, some of which in the United States nave a capacity in excess 
of 24,000,000 barrels. Steel tanks are usually of 37,000 or 55,000 
bar. capacity, placed about 500 ft. apart from centre to centre. Each 
tank is surrounded by a levee of sufficient height to hold the entire 
content of the tank and enclosed for the purpose of isolating firc». 
Crude oil is stored in steel tanks, concrete tanks and earthen reser- 
voirs, while many of the lease tanks are wooden. There were held in 
the United States in pijie line and tank farm storage, at the end 
of 1920, 1^8,000,000 bar. of crude oil. In addition, 21,000,000 bar. 
of crude oil were stored at refineries. Tanks are installed at refineries 
for holding oil during the running at the plantsand for storage prepar- 
atory to ^ipment to markets. Stocks of refined products held at 
U.S. refineries at the close of 1920 totalled 2,433,700,000 gallons. 
Investigation and cxfx;rimcntation are constantly directed to the 
reduction of evaijoration losses of crude oil and refined products 
during storage. An investigation by the U.S, Bureau of Mines 
showed that in just one stage of handling of crude production in 
the mid-continent field, the volume of gasoline lost by evaporation 
equaled one-thirtieth of the total gasoline production of the United 
States. The loss occurred during a few days when oil was stored on 
leases Ixsfore being taken by pipe line, and amounted in 1919 in the 
mid-continent field alone to 122, 100,000 gallons. Insulated storage 
tanks of about 10,000 bar. capacity are being experimented with by a 
few mid-continent casing-head gasoline manufacturers. 

Tanks are usually protected from fire by steam lines from the 
boiler house so that free steam can be turned into the tanks on the 
approach of a thunderstorm. This steam displaces the explosive 
mixture in the tanks. The water spray method is also used. At 
pipe-line stations, and tank farms and refineries where there is a 
large number of tanks, a fire protective system which utilizes a 
frothy or foam mixture is often installed. This mixture has as its 
ingredients water, aluminium sulphate (crystal), sulphuric acid, 
ground glue, glucose, sodium bicarbonate and arsenious oxide. The 
system entails a piping and pumping system and the equipment 
includes solution tanks and foam-mixing boxes. Each storage tank 
has a mixing box into which pipe lines leading from the solution tanks 
discharge. The boxes arc outside the tanks and the foam is admitted 
to the tank through a raised hatchway. The substance spreads over 
the surface of the oil. To insure the foam reaching the surface of the 
blazing oil at whatever depth without the bubbles being destroyed 
by the impact of the drop, a series of baffies is used retarding the 
descent. Tanks covered with a jacket of as^stos supported by steel 
framework are being experimented with. Submarine storage tanks^ 
which if required can be rested on sea bottom, have been devised. 

Tank Vessels . — ^The tank vessel plays a large part in the modern 
petroleum industry. It is used for transporting crude oil from produc- 


carrying itiified 

world's tonnage of tank veiHela (iiKUlliaifif _ 

increased from 1.525,000 grow IR 
tons at the end of 1920, wfth i, 100,000 tons under 
Great advances have been made in taiikcf 
loading and unloading of oil from tank vesWis. The 
tanker carries 16,000 tons of oil, is equipped with quadnijpilJ 
sion engines and boilers fired with liquid tuel, has a compete 
deck the whole length of the vessel, oil-tight hatches and two pump 
rooms with pumps caimble of discharging 1,200 to 1,500 tons per 
hour. The Diesel engine is also used for propulsion in some tankers, 
while the oil-fired steam-driven turbine is gaining headway. Oil 
cargoes arc now loadcMi and discharged in a few hours. Devices have 
been perfected enabling vessels to take on a supply of fuel oil from 
tankers while under way on the high seas. 

Refining 

Refinery Operations . — The rapid expansion of the internal-com- 
liustion engine which, as developed in motor vehicles, bttgan to Ixs 
of importance as a consuming agency of jictroleum products in 
1907, has elevated gasoline (petrol) to the ranking by-product of 
crude oil. More recently the conversion of coal-burning vessels and 
industrial plants to the use of oil and the extension of utilization of 
the Diesel engine (an internal -coml>iist:ion engine which docs not 
demand so volatile an oil as gasoline) in the marine and in the indus- 
trial fields has placeil fuel oil in a position of great prominence. Even 
so great an increase in crude-oil production as was recorded between 
1908 and 1920 could not have supplied those consuming agencies 
had not refining methods been improved, new processes develoi)ed, 
and refinery capacity greatly expanded. As in the case of crude-oil 
production, the greatest refinery exfxinsion has been in the United 
States, where in 1915 it is estimated there were 302 refineries with a 
crude-oil cmiacity of 1,043,245 bar. daily. On Jan. i 1921 there 
were 415 refineries with a daily capacity of 1,888,800 barrels. The 
types of i^lants represented in this total were: 35 complete, 302 
skimming, 60 wax and luliricants, 7 asphalt and ii topping. 

United States refineries in 1920 ran 43^^000,000 bar. of crude oil, 
and produced 4,882,000,000 gal. of gasoline; 2,320,000,000 gal. of 
kerosene; 8,861,000,000 gal. of gas oil and fuel oil; 1,047,000,000 
gal. of lubricating oil; 54i,(XX),o(x> lb. of wax; 576,000 tons of coke; 
i,290,0(X) tons of amhalt; and i,492,(X)o,ooo gal. of miscellaneous 
oil. The principal refining centres in the United States are in the mid- 
continent territory, in the Pennsylvania region, and along the Atlan- 
tic, (julf and Pacific coasts. Every large producing area has developed 
a refining industry, while the seaboard plants, in most instances, 
owe their location to strategic advantages respecting large domestic 
and export markets. Mexico has bimt up a substantial refining 
industry, although the largest proportion of its crude-oil production 
is transixirtcd to the IJniteil States for topping and refining, in most 
part by Atlantic and Gulf coast plants. Most of the Mexican plants 
are topping plants (that is, they divide the crude into tops, distillates 
and gas and fuel oils), but there are a few more complete refineries. 
All the refineries are located along or adjacent to the Gulf of Mexico 
or the eastern seaboarch comparatively near the producing fields. 
In 1920 there were 12 refineries reportecl in opiration in Mexico with 
a daily caixicity of 19,600 cub. metres of refined protlucts. Four of 
these refineries were classified as complete plants, six as topping 
plants and two as natural-gas gasoline plants. There were five plants 
under construction, two complete refineries, one a topping plant and 
one'a natural-gas gasoline plant. In 1920 61,000,000 bar. of Mexican 
crude oil were run by U.S. refineries. Canada has developed a sub- 
stantial refining industry, these refineries oixirating on Canadian, 
United States, Mexican and Peruvian crude oil. There are one or 
more refineries or topping plants in Venezuela, the I. of Curasao, 
Colombia, Trinidad, Peru and Argentina, these operating on 
domestic oil or oil from nearby territories. Galician crude oil is 
handled by refineries located within a radius of about 150 rn. from 
the city ol Lemberg, in and near the oil fields, and also liy the C"on- 
tinental refineries in Hungary, Austria and tiermany. It is estimated 
that Galician refineries arc capable of handling aliout 40% of the 
crude profluction. Rumania’s refineries are mainly located in the 
Prahova district and also in the Bacaii, Dambovita, Constantza and 
Neamt districts. In 1920 Rumanian refineries used 988,000 tons of 
txjtroleum, and produced 212,000 tons of benzine, 197,000 tons of 
lamp oil, 30,000 tons of lubricants and .173,000 tons of fuel oil. The 
output of the different refined products by Russian refineries in 1916 
(last figures available) totalled 56^9 17 million poods of fuel oil, 
6,926 million poo<ls of lubriciiting oils, 135 million poods of solar 
oils, 044 million poods of benzine and 57 million poods of paraffin. 
Russian refineries arc located at Blacktown, suburb of Baku, these 
running oil from the Baku fields, at Grosny and Bolshaya Rakushka 
and at Ekaterinodar and Shirvansky. Tjicre are loc^fefineries in 
Egypt, Persia, India, the East Indies and Ja^n, and oil is 


with the distillation of shale-oil. This system was subseauently 
adopted by many refiners of petroleum. A modification of Hender- 
son^ benches of stills was the addition to each member of the series 
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of a fractionating^ colomn, endeavotiring to catty out tha fractionat- 
ing in one atage so that the otie-bench atillB would provide finished 
products. Similar considerations led to the development in Califor- 
nia of the Trumble process, introduced by M. J. Trumble, a California 
chemist, consisting of an elaborate series of heat interchanges. In 
this prcx-ess, oil is neated in a tubular furnace, ft is dropped down 
a tower where, by means of distributors, it is brought in contact with 
the hot side of the column still and bo gives a film evaporation. A 
recent modification of stills is the Allan system, introduced by Hugh 
Allan, a Uritish chemist, whereby the oil is vaporized in the ordinary 
kind of Henderson still, but in place of being subsequently redistilled, 
or being collected via a column, vapours are blown into a series of 
vertical pipes, getting a fractional condensation from member tO 
meml>cr, the latent heat of the high boiling components being used to 
reevaporate any condens4*d volatile oil, thus obtaining the tractions 
desired. Topping and skimming plants to raise the flash point and 
to dehydrate htMvy oil have niultiplied rapidly, particularly in the 
United States. The .skimming industry is represented in all the major 
oil fields and has other purposes which give the plants practically a 
universal field in the oil industry, namely, to remove the lighter con- 
stituents of the oil for storage for a long period, thus reducing the 
losses from evaporation, to dehydrate or clean the oil and, in con- 
junction with a complete refinery, to remove the lighter fractions 
cheaply and quickly, leaving a residue to be re-run for lubricants, 
coke and other products. 

Cracking Processes. — The commercial development of the crack- 
ing process subsef]uent to 1913 marked an epoch in the petroleum 
industry. The growing importance of the internal-combustion engine 
made necespry a higher yield of motor fuel from the limited crude- 
oil supply, if tne demands of this con.suming agency were to be met. 
Modern cracking dates back to the patent obtained in 1889 by the 
late Sir Boverton Redwood and Prof. Dewar, British chemists 
(see 21.322), hut commercial development followed the first patent 
of Dr. W. ]Vi. Burton, an American chemist, in 1913. 

7 'he following classification of oil cracking processes (represen- 
tative patents) is made by the Kansas City Testing Laboratory (Bul- 
letin No. is) : 

I. Cracking in the vapour phase. 

A. Atmospheric pressure. 

Oil gas plants, very high temperature. 

Pintsch gas plants, very high temperature. 

Blaugas plants, i ,000- 1 ,200 F, 

Parker (VV. M.) process at 1,000® F. with or without 

^ steam. 

Green street Cherry red with steam. 

B. With increased pressure. 

Rittman proce.ss above 950® F. and 20c>“3oo lb. pressure. 

W. A. Hall process j ,ioo®F. and about 75 lb. pressure. 

II. Cracking in the liguid pha.5e. 

A. With distillation. 

1. At atmospheric pressure. 

Luther Atwood (i860). 

McAfee process with aluminium chloride. 

Russian and American practice for ilium, oils. 

2. Above atmospheric pressure, 

Dewar and Redwood (1889). 

Bacon and Clark at 100-300 lb. 

Burton (Standard Oil ("o.) 650-850® F. and 60-85 lb. 

Dubbs, J. A,, over 10 lb. and over 300® F. 

3. Very high pressure (over 27 atmosjiheres). ' 

B. Without distillation and with high pressure. 

1. Without vapour space for equilibrium (continuous 

processes). 

Benton (i860) 700-1,000® F, and 500 lb. 

Goebel- Wellman, 

Mark (English). 

2. With vapour space. 

(a) Intermittent. 

Palmer (below 27 atmospheres for aromatics). 

(b) Continuous. 

Dr. Burton^s process is now extensively userl in the United States. 
The devcloprncmt of this patent and the large-scale adaptation of the 
cracking process tnarked an era in the history of petroleum refining. 

The following is a summary of an address made by Dr. Burton, 
in May 1918, on the occasion of the presentation to him of the 
Wm. Gibbs medal by the American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Burton pointed out that in 1910 the demand for gasoline 
created by automobiles l>egan to grow so rapidly that it was obvious 
that something would have to be done to increa.se the supply of 
naphtha products. In those days the average yields of various 
products pf p^roleum were al)out as follows: naphtha products 18 %, 
kerosene cgijpim mating products 30%, lubricating products 10%, 
loss 3 about 40% which was sold for gas-making or fuel in 

li^^JJgal. The problem was to convert the high-boiling fractions 
jMtmg in fuel and gas oil into low-boiling fractions needed by the 
®ernal-combustion engine. Dr. Burton and his associates worked 
for almost two years trying to devise a practical method, first by 
superheating and dissociation at high temperatures, but at atmos- 
pheric pressure; and, secondly, by the employment of various re- 


agents, but their eRiorts Hirers not; suceessflilv Havinlg tried ewtrythin^ 
else that suggested itself tHei^ eagineeca decided to. attack the prot> 
lem from the pressure distillation standpoint. In view of the fact 
that distillation must take place at temp^atures ranging from 350®C, 
to 450®C., at which the tensile strength of steel begins to diminish 
very rapidly, and in view of the fact that steel at sudi temperatures, 
in the presence of carbonaceous that ter (and even of free carbon, which 
often comes as the result of pressure distillation), is likely to absbrb 
such carbon, become crystalline and lose its tensile strength, the 
practical refiner doubted the success and safety of this method. 

The first \ar^ still built had a charging capacity of 6,000 gal. of 
heavy oil. Serious leaks were encountered, but this problem was 
finally solved, as the oil carlKinized under the influence of the high 
temperature and the carbon deposits stopped the leaks. There were 
many puzzling problems to l?e solved, such as the devising of a safety 
valve that would operate freely in ^ite of the intense heat and the 
presence of carbonaceous matter. The entire apparatus had to be 
constructed in such a way as to insure ease of operation and freedom 
from excessive repairs. The production and disposition of the so- 
called “ fixed gases “ were troublesome. It was found that in some 
cases the heavy oil with which the operation began evolved more gas 
than was needed to maintain the desired pressure, where^is other oils 
evolved an insufiicient amount of gas for this purpose. This ob- 
stacle was converted into an aid by arranging a large number of stills 
in parallel so that the 6ui>etiluous gases from some stills were con- 
ducted to others that needed them. The plan gave a perfect method 
of securing uniform pressure and control. 

By starting with fuel-oil products having boiling points ranging 
from 200® C. to 350® C., it was possible to secure a very substantial 
yield of a product having boiling points ranging from 50® C. to 200® 

C., and it was found that losses thus incurred were trifling, averaging 
less than 3 per cent. It was found that the high-boiling residues thus 
profluced yielded a product almost identical with the natural asphalt. 

Developed from the single 6,(xx> gal. still there were then (1918), 
Dr. Burton stated, over 500 stills of a larger aipacity. During the 
preceding five years more than 20,000,000 bar. of gasoline or naphtha 
prfKiucts had been produced by these stills in the United States. 

It i.s estimated that cracked gasoline probably accounts for about 
15% of all gasifline manufactured in the United States. Casing- 
head gasoline, manufactured from natural gas, the development 
of W'hich ranks with cracked gasoline as one of the most important 
refining advances, is perhaps the source of from 12 % to 15 per cent. 

Natural Gas . — The United States and Canada produce all but a 
small fraction of the natural gas output of the world (.vr^ 21.321). 
The main areas of Pennsylvania, W. Virginia and Ohio have developed 
remarkable staying qualities, and these three states produced 
virtually two-thirds 01 the total production of the continent. The 
mid-continent field has shown a great increase in the natural gas 
production and the Wyoming field has proved productive. There is 
some natural gas production in Russia, Rumania, Persia, Galicia, 
India, Japan and Mexico. The total production of natural gas in 
the United States in 1918 was 721,000,000,000,000 cubic feet. It is 
estimated that no less than 14,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States are enjoying this fuel as a source of heat, light and power. 

Natural Gas Gasoline . — Although the foundation of the natural 
gas gasoline industry in the United States was laid in 1903 and 1904, 
the real expansion of this important phase of gasoline production 
began in 1909. In 1911, the first year for which statistics on the 
subject are available, 132 plants produced 7,425,839 gal. of raw gaso- 
line from natural gas. In 1918 the industry included 1,004 plants 
which produced 282,535,550 gal. of raw gasoline. Of the total, 
865 were cornpresvsion plants producing 219,767,207 gal. and 139 
absorption plants producing 62,768,343 gallons. A canvass made in 
1921 showed a total of 444 casing-head gasoline plants in Kansas, 
Oklahoma and northern and central Texas, having a daily output of 
1,101,155 gal. of raw gasoline. Prior to igi6 the greatest proportion 
of gasoline production from natural gas was obtained from casing- 
head gas, oil-well ga.s or “ wet ” natural gas by the compression and 
condensation method. The development of the absorption process 
has extended the field of the natural gas gasoline industry to include 
practically aill of the natural ^as production in the United States, for 
there is but little gas production that does not contain an appreciable 
percentage of pentane and hexane, the hydrocarbons of the paraffin 
series that are the principal constituents of gasoline. Much of the 
so-called wet ” gas obtained from oil wells when they are first 
opened and froni gas wells that produce no petroleum, has been 
sufficiently rich in gasoline vapours to warrant treatment by the 
absorption process, though excluded from successful treatment by 
compression and condensation. The following extracts are from 
Handbook of Casinghead Gas, by Henry P. Westcott : — 

“ Casing-head gas received its name from the casing-head on the 
top of the casing through which it flows. It is the gas that flow^s from 
oil wells, coming out between the casing and the tubing. The volume 
varies from a few hundred cubic feet to several hundred thousand 
cubic feet per day. Invariably the gas becomes richer in gasoline 
content as the wells grow older. Generally a gasoline plant or 
property consists of a number of oil leases groups arouna a main 
compressor station in which the actual making of gasoline takes 
place. The gas lines from different wells on each lease run to a main 
line in which Is placed a meter to measure the gasoline from that 
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lesase. THe iiiaittt line rum ta the eompitesaor i^attoh^ or plant . There 
are a ftm pianta extracting gtaaotine from a' volume as small as S,ooo 
cub. ft. of gas per day t while some of the larj^e plants are extracting 
msoHne from a volume of two and three million oub^ ft. per day; 
The amount of gaa^ necessary tso make a profitable proposition is not 
only de(>hndent upon the volume of gas but also<on the quality of 
the gcis. To further, aMist in the production, a vacuum pump or 
compressor is install^ in the same building with the booster com- 
pressor. The object of the vacuum pump is to pump the gas from 
the Wells and create a vacuum whick materially incr^ses the flow 
of the gas. Vacuum has been used in oil wells to Increase the produc- 
tion even wheit gas could not be used for making gasoline. 

“ There arc two processes for extracting gasoline. The one most 
commonly used is that of compression. The other is the absorption 
process, which is not only used with casing-head gas but also with 
natural gas, commonly called “ lean gas,” which carries as low as 
one-tenth of a gallon or less of gasoline per one thousand cutnc feet. 
This process is used with gas at high as well as low pressure. 

“ In the compretesion process, the equipment consists of one or 
more two-stage compressors, coils, accumulating tanks, electric 
generator and other accessories. The casing-head gas is compressed 
to a pressure of from 50 to 301^ pounds and then passed through a 
system of coils on which cold water is constantly dripping. This 
cools the gas, condensing the gasoline from it, the liquid being sepa- 
rated into respective accumulating tanks and the residue gas passing 
off to be used for power or heating purposes. Aft^r the gasoline is 
collected in the accumulating tanks, it passes into blending tanks, 
where it is blended with naphtha and other blending mediums to 
lower the gravity so as to permit of shipping \sdthout severe loss 
through evaiioration and to make the Shipping of it a safe matter. 

“ Tne absorption process is a method of passing the gas through 
oil and separating the gasoline vapour from it by absorption of 
gasoline into the oil. There are two general designs in absorption 
plants, one of which uses the horizontal and the other the vertical 
absorbers. With either system the oil is used over and over again.” 

Work of experimentation has been done on a process for extracting 
gasoline from natural gas by a method whereby natural gas is passed 
through absorbers containing charcoal, the gasoline absorbed by the 
charcoal and then distilled out. 

Marketing of Products , — Expansion of the use of petroleum prod- 
ucts has resulted in many improvements in marketing methods 
and great additions to marketing ecfuipment and facilities. In the 
United States a large number of tank cars is used in transporting 
products from refineries to consuming centres and to ports for export 
shipment. The tank car is still usea to some extent to carry crude 
oil from the field to refineries, but chiefly this rs when a new field is 
opened up and before pipe-line connexions have been made. Tank 
cars are widely used in Europe for petroleum products. 

There were 49,901 petroleum tank cars in the United States 
and Canada on Jan^ I 1914, and in 1921 the number had increasetl 
to 137,493. Rigid requirements are enfdrced in tank-car construc- 
tion in the United States. Cars must be of Steam boiler quality, 
and exceptional strength is prescribed for the ftanic. The insulated 
tank car to handle highly volatile casing-head gasoline has been 
successfully introduced and is also being adopted for transporting 
straight-run gasoline because it reduces loss oy evaporation. The 
growth of motor- vehicle gasoline demand, particularly extensive and 
rapid in the United States, has created new distributing methods and 
devices. In that country and Canada gasoline filling installations 
for motor cars have been established in the cities and on every road 
of any importance. Thousands of filling stations have been built. 
Gasoline is delivered from tank wagons or steel barrels to the tanks 
built underground at the filling stations. The oil is lifted from these 
tanks by pumps (which measure the amount given by each stroke 
of the pump) and delivered through a hose into the automobile’s 
tank. Lubneating oil at some stations is delivered in much the same 
way. An innovation is the visible pump at filling stations. 

Fuel-oil bunkering stations have been establishes! along the ocean 
routes to meet the increase in the oil-burning naval and merchant 
fleets of all countries. These stations include large storage tanks and 
berth and loading facilities in some cjises, while in many instances 
they are simply storage reservoirs and oil Ia loaded on steamers 
from barges supplied from these stations. It is estimated that the 
number of fuel-oil stations for steamships located on trading routes 
approaches 300. 

AuTHORiTiES: — Manual for the Oil and Gas Industry (1918); 
David T. White, John D. Northrop, E. Russell Lloyd, Mineral 
Resources of the United Stntes; World Adas of Commercial Geology 
(1921) ; Statements on Mexico by E. de Golycr ; Frederick G. Clapp, 
Review of Present Knowledge Regarding the Petroleum Resources of 
South America; Ralph Arnold, Conservation of the Oil and Gas Re- 
sources of the Americas; A. Beeby Thompson, Oil Field Development 
and Petroleum Mining and Oil Fields of Russia; Victor Ross, Evo- 
lution of the Oil Industry; R. F. Bacon and W. A. Hamor, The Ameri- 
can Petroleum Industry; G. B. Richardson, U.S. Geological Survey 
Reports; V. F. Marsters, Geology of the Peruvian Fields; R. H. 
Johnson and L. G. Huntley, Oil and Gas Production; C. P. Bowie, 
Oil Storage Tanks amd Preventing Oil and Gas Fires; J, H. 
Wiggins, Evaporation Loss of Petroleum in the Mid-Continent Field; 
H. Barringer, Oil Storage, Transport and Distribution; H. F. Mason, 


y.Si Bumu of Mines Repots; T, M. Wadihvorth, Removal of the 
Hydro-Carbons , by Continuous Distillation; Roy Cross, 
Hand^pk of Petroleum, A sbhm and Natiural Gas; \, C. White, 
The Rapid Exhaustion of Ohio^s Natural Gas Resources; V. C. 
AktersbH, Oil SheUe Industry; Albert Petroleum, 

(L. M. F.) 

F^TROtOGY {see 21.323).— During 1910-21 there was a 
steady advance ip all departments of petrology, and new develop- 
ments occurred which were not only interesting in themselves 
but gave promise of being important in the future, Up to a com- 
paratively recent time petrology was in the main a descriptive 
science. The discovery of the application of the microscope to 
the study of very thin Sections of rocks opened up a new field of 
investigation and showed how defective had been the means 
employed by the older geologists. It became possible to identify 
even the smallest mineral grains and to ascertain their relations 
to one another and the manner in which they were built together 
from the rock mass. For many years the description of the 
microscopic characters of minerals and rocks was held to be, if 
not the only, at least the most important, part of petrographical 
literature. The processes by which rocks are altered by atmos- 
pheric agencies and by underground water were revealed in detail. 
A great body of literature was accumulated, and a great diversity 
of rock types soon came to be recognized, some of them occurring 
in abundance in many parts of the world and others rare and 
exceptional either in their mineral composition or in their minute 
structures. Textbooks of petrography were in general a de- 
scription of the recognized rock types, their composition, struc- 
ture and the stages of their decay, with notes on their geographi- 
cal distribution and their gcologiail age. Chemical analyses were 
used principally as a means of identifying the classes to which 
individual rocks belonged and as a guide to the minerals of which 
the rocks consisted. 

In time it came to be recognized that this aspect of the subject, 
if not unscientific, was at least incomplete. More attention of 
recent years has been directed to other problems connected with 
rocks — such especially as the conditions of their origin, their 
chemical classification and the physical laws which determine 
what minerals shall be formed, in what order they will crys- 
tallize and through what stages they will pass when subjected 
to cooling, pressure and metamorphism. In fact, the effect of the 
laws of physics and chemistry on the mineral composition and 
structure of rocks had become by 1921 a branch of petrology 
which was rapidly developing. It would be a mistake to regard 
this as wholly a new development, for many of the older geolo- 
gists — such as Hall Gregory Watt, Daubr^e, Fouqu6 and L6vy, 
Sorby, Morozewich — had carefully studied these problems and 
had made some notable discoveries. Essentially, however, it was 
necessary to attack these questions by experimental methods. 
The old charcoal furnace was very unsatisfactory and difficult 
to regulate; the gas furnace in all respects was much superior; 
but the advent of the electric furnace has placed in the hands of 
the experimentalist a weapon of enormously greater power and 
far more manageable. There is no difficulty now in attaining 
temperatures such as occur in the deeper parts of the earth’s 
crust and in the interior of volcanoes and in maintaining these 
temperatures quite steady for several days or weeks if necessary. 
The electric pyrometer has replaced the gas thermometer and 
the older Seger and Wedgwood cones, and has reached such 
precision that an error of one or two degrees is all that need be 
expected in measuring temperatures up to 1600** Centigrade. 
By means of the electric arc, temperatures can be obtained 
which are beyond those which exist in the upper parts of the 
earth’s crust, but furnaces of this type have been little used in 
these researches. Very high pressures can be easily obtained 
provided the temperature is low and there is no necessity to 
study the action of compressed gases. It is less easy, however, 
to perform experiments by which the action of steam and other 
gases on molten rock magmas at temperatures about 1600° and 
under pressures over 100 atmospheres can be exactly determined.* 
More than one investigator has now been able to attain this, and 
a very correct reproduction of the conditions under which igneous 
rocks cr3r8tallize is consequently possible in the laboratory. 
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Descriptive petrology has been by no means in abeyance, 
though the five years of war turned the activities of many 
geologists to other fields. Exploring expeditions, such as those 
of Scott, Shackleton and Bruce in the Antarctic, have brought 
home large collections of rocks which have been examined and 
described, and the constant activities of geological surveys in all 
parts of the world, together with the researches of geological 
specialists, have added largely to our knowledge. 

Igneous Magmas . — Of the three great groups into which 
rocks arc naturally subdivided, the sedimentary, igneous and 
metamorphic, the first is on the whole best understood and 
presents the smallest number of unsolved difficulties. The man- 
ner in which sediments are laid down on the bottoms of seas and 
lakes, in river deltas and valleys and on land surfaces, at the pres- 
ent time is open to investigation by simple means, and, except 
in the case of the deposits of the deeper parts of the oceans, is 
reasonably clear. Igneous magmas, on the other hand, are 
essentially obscure in their origin and history, and they have 
been the subject of much investigation in recent years. The 
origin of magmas is a problem belonging to geology rather than 
petrology. They have been regarded as unconsolidated rem- 
nants of the primeval molten globe, which by geological changes, 
such as the secular contraction arising from cooling and the 
pressures by which mountain chains have been upheaved, have 
been afforded an outlet to the surface, where they appear as 
volcanoes, or have been forced between the rocks of the upper 
layers of the earth’s crust where they may be laid bare by subse- 
quent denudation as “ bosses ” of granite or gabbro or intrusive 
sills of porphyry or dolerite. Others have held that magmas may 
arise in whole or in part by the fusion of solid rocks (of any of the 
above three classes); the agencies producing fusion being rise of 
temperature, either through crushing and movement or by de- 
pression into those regions where a high temperature naturally 
prevails, or through penetration of gases from the earth’s interior 
which are not only intensely hot but are capable of combining 
and setting free large quantities of energy. It is conceivable also 
that deep within the earth’s crust masses of rock occur at tempera- 
tures so high that, if pressure be relieved by the vaulting-up of 
the overlying crust or by fissures opening to the surface, they 
may become liquid and rise through any available channels. 

Hardly less obscure than the origin of magmas is the question 
of their variety or differentiation. The outstanding fact in this 
connexion is that no large developments of igneous rock are really 
homogeneous and even in .small masses it is frequent to find that 
a great number of varieties or rock-species occur, differing in their 
chemical composition and their minerals. Granite, diorite, gab- 
bro, norite and peridotite may all occur within a small outcrop 
not more than one or two square miles in area. The origin of 
differentiation has been much discus.sed. Some have ascribed it 
to diffusion or to a principle by which the heavier atoms in the 
molten mass will be concentrated cither towards the bottom or 
towards the cooler edges or surfaces of contact with the surround- 
ing rocks. Along these lines no satisfactory explanation has 
been found. More recent speculations have followed three lines: 
(a) subsidence or flotation of crystals; {h) absorption of sedi- 
mentary or other foreign rocks; (c) concentration of vapours. 

(a) Subsidence or Flotation of Crystals . — Wlien cr>"stal8 form in a 
liquid they will, if heavier than the liquid, tend to subside and be 
collected near the base; and if lighter, they will tend tt) rise. If 
the crystals differ in composition from the liquid, as they usually do, 
consolidation will result in a mass which is not homogeneous. Thus^ 
for exiimple, olivine crystallizes early in a basic magma and, being 
heavy, will tend to sink ; consequently magnesia and iron will be in 
excess (and silica will be less abundant) at the base, while felspar 
will predominate towards the top of such a mass. Instances (Kcur 
showing this arrangement, but they are very exceptional; it is not 
the case that dolerite and gabbro masses as a rule have a pale- 
coloured fclspathic top and a dark base rich in oli^'ine and the oxides 
of iron. For such cases as do occur another explanation is often 
available. If now it were jioBsible at an advanced stage in crystalliza- 
tion to drain away or force into another position the still liquul part 
of the magma a type of rock different from the original inagma would 
l>c tbroduced, because most of the heavy ferro magnesian minerals 
wdttfcpll^ve been abstracted. 

'rliimfplM^tion is so simple and so well justified by experiment 
that li^ia w^ult to believe it has no application in the differentiation 


of rock typas. There » much evidetiee, however, that forbids us to 
accept it as important. For example, the study oi great dolerite in- 
trusions by means of bores shows that they are generally nearly 
homogeneous throughout. Top and bottom are very much the 
same as a rule; yet these masses must have cooled and crystallized 
with extreme slowness; and every chance was afforded for the 
accumulation of heavy crystals in their deeper parts. Again, it is the 
case that where many varieties of rock occur in one mass the densest 
are not generally in the lowest horizons. Still more important is the 
fact that field evidence often shows clearly that the more basic 
members of a complex intrusion have been injected in a liquid state 
into an earlier less basic mass already in position. In that case, if 
the more basic member was produced by the gravitational sinking of 
heavy crystals these must have been subsequently melted up, a 
process for which it is very difficult to suggest an eiq^lanation. 

^ (ft) Absorption of Foreign Rocks . — ^A second method of differentia- 
tion which has received much attention of recent years is by absorp- 
tion of country rock. A gabbro mass, for examplcj may be sup- 
posed to dissolve a felspathic sandstone with which it is in contact 
and thus give rise to a more acid magma which might be represented 
by quart z-dulerite or even by granite. Intrusive masses of igneous 
rock, as they ascend from beneath, break across the overlying strata 
and may shatter them into many small blocks. On these and on the 
surrounding walls a solvent action is likely to take place. If the 
invaded rock is heavier than the intrusive magma its fragments will 
tend to sink, and as they are warmed up they will slowly disappear. 
There can be no doubt that this action is by no means unusuaf and 
many good instances of it are known, but there is little reason to 
believe that it is an important cause of differentiation. Where 
igneous rtxrks have absorbed sediment in any quantity they present 
in general an abnormal facies. Granites, for example, which have 
dissolved clay, slate or mica-schist usually contain andalusite, silli- 
manite, corcfierite, garnet or corundum, minerals which do not 
normally occur in such rocks. The magmas are said to be “ con- 
taminated.” Gabbros under similar conditions contain cordierite, 
garnet and an excess of hypersthene (forming cordierite norites) and 
are easily distinguished from normal gabliros. Absorption of lime- 
stone by some iwphcline syenites is indicated by the presence 
of crystalline calcite in the igneous rock, and peridotites may con- 
tain corundum. Perhaps the diamond is an accessory of this ty{>e in 
olivine rocks which have dissolved graphitic matter. Even when 
Igneous rc^ks are absorbed the result will as a rule bean abnormality. 
This is fairly evident in the majority of cases merely by a study of 
the analyses of true igneous rock types and ordinary sediments. 

It is to be remembered, however, that a study of the crystallized 
igneous rocks exposed by denudation of the earth’s surface reveals 
to us merely the last stages in their history when the upward propul- 
sive force was spent, the fluid mass had come to rest, its temperature 
had fallen to such a point that crystallization had begun, _ part of its 
gases had e8c:aped and the whole mass was encased in a solid envelope 
which had^ resulted from the rapid chilling of its external parts in 
contact with the cold surrounding rocks. At an earlier stage the 
magma was at a higher temperature and was in active movement. 
Constant stirring was going on and dissolved matter rapidly scat- 
tered through the whole mass. In the deeper parts of the crust the 
solid rocks may be mostly gntnsses or old intrusive rocks different 
in character and in their relative abundance from the sediments of 
post -Archaean times, richer in alkalis and more nearly akin in com- 
position to the igneous masses. These conditions would favour ab- 
sorption and mask the consequences ; and if it took place on a very 
large scale and time were given for diffusion a magma might be 
produced which would closely mimic a purely igneous magma.^ It 
has also been suggested that the absorption of foreign matter might 
upset the equilibrium of the original magma and give rise to partial 
manias incompletely soluble in one another. It would be very 
difficult in such a case to determine the original nature of the rock or 
the amount and composition of the material dissolved. 

<c) Concentration of Vapours . — The theory that differentiation of 
magmas arises from the formation of partial magmas during cooling, 
which separated because they became insoluble in one another (as 
phenol (foes with water), is favoured by many geologists, but a 
recent examination of the physical laws determining the production 
of such magmas has led to the conclusion that nothing is known that 
would make this process appear likely. Many geologists, however, 
who have a wide knowledge of igneous rocks in the field, hold that 
there is evidence to show that differentiation took place before crys- 
tallization began, and that the various types of ro<?k were already 
distinct when they were injected in liquid form into the positions 
they now occupy. 

It has been suggested, though it has not been clearly explained, 
that the gases (iissolved in magmas determine the sequence of 
crystallization and fnay exert a powerful influence in differentiation. 
A magma rich in gases when it begins to crystallize yields crystals 
of anhydrous minerals. The gases, if they do not escape, must in- 
crease m relative amount in the liquid residuum. The early minerals 
are those like olivine and augite, which can be crystallized without 
difficulty from anhydrous melts; the later minerals, such as the 
alkali felspars and quartz, crystallize readily only in presence of 
steam and other gases (or of solvents of a nature not usually present 
in rocks). In some respects the crystallization of an igneous rock 
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resemble* the cooling and evapora^A of a salinej 90 lutipfi, the gases 
playing the part of solvent. The mtnemls appear {n the order of their 
insolubility. It is probable that the history of niagmas will never be 
clearly understood till ^ very careful study is made of the conaoUda- 
tion of roclc-making silicates under hi^h pressures of steam and 
other gases eucn as are known to abound in natural volcanic magmas. 

Classification of Magmas . — The ignebus rocks of one geological 
period and province have often so foany peculiarities in common 
that they can be regarded as having resulted from the consolida- 
tion of a single reservoir of molten matter. The chain of volc^oes 
that fringes the shores of the Pacific Ocean from Ticrra del Fuego 
to Alaska, and thence by Japan and the Philippines to Java and 
Sumatra, is characterized by rocks which have so much similarity 
in many important characters that they are certainly of allied 
origin, even if they have not proceeded from the one source. 
These rocks are all of Tertiary and recent age; their eruptions 
began in Eocene or Miocene time and have continued, with more 
or less frequent intermissions, up to the present day. For another 
example of this we may take the igneous rocks of the western and 
mid-Atlantic area, from Jan Mayen, through Iceland, the Heb- 
rides, Canaries, Cape Verde Is., etc. All these volcanic centres 
have many rock types in common, and the whole assemblage is 
strikingly different from the Pacific igneous rocks. Each of these 
magmas has been taken as a type, and it has been found that in 
the older geological periods they are also represented; for exam- 
ple, the early Devonian eruptions in Scotland are distinctly of 
the Pacific type, while the Carboniferous eruptions in the same 
district are of the Atlantic type. If we seek for a precise defini- 
tion of their respective characters it is not easy to give a com- 
plete answer. It may be said, however, that the Pacific suite has 
a great prevalence of hypersthene andesites, and andesites of all 
kinds. The Atlantic lavas, on the other hand, are predominantly 
olivine basalts, with trachytes and phonolites. Another feature 
which is especially striking is that practically all the rocks carry- 
ing nephcline and other felspathoids or ‘^alkali minerals” arc 
found in the Atlantic suites. This has been regarded as proving 
that the Atlantic magmas are richer in alkalis and the Pacific in 
lime, but it is by no means certain that this is the explanation. 
In fact, a full chemical discussion of the relations of these rock- 
series to one another has yet to be undertaken, but from the work 
of Becke it seems that the Pacific are essentially , richer in silica, 
and in the light ” elements generally, while the Atlantic con- 
tain more of the heavy ” elements, such as magnesia, iron, 
chromium, titanium. Several authors have pointed out that the 
rocks of the Pacific group are associated with a folded mountain 
chain and consequently have appeared in a region undergoing 
lateral compression and upheaval ; the Atlantic, on the other hand, 
arc associated with a region of subsidence, with vertical disloca- 
tions along lines of fissure and faulting — in other words, a region 
subjected to lateral tension and depression. A third group of 
igneous rocks, very well characterized and distinct in many 
respects, is the pillow lavas or spilites, which are perhaps the most 
abundant volcanic rocks of the earlier geological periods and are 
very widespread in the Lake Superior district, middle Europe, 
Wales and Scotland. Among these lavas types rich in soda are 
common and albitization is a frequent pneumatolytic change. 
These rocks seem to accompany depressions formed in conse- 
quence of folding. 

The attempt to classify volcanic magmas in groups which 
accompany definite types of earth movements, folding and fault- 
ing, is exceedingly fascinating. A general survey of the world’s 
volcanics from this standpoint has been undertaken by Iddings 
and Stark, but the results are by no means conclusive. A great 
deal has yet to be done before we understand the full range of 
variation of many local magmas, their relation to one another and 
the approximate age of the intrusive types. It seems, however, 
that Atlantic, Pacific and spilitic suites are not in all cases sharply 
distinct. Harker believes, for example, that the Hebridean 
Tertiary magmas of Scotland are Atlantic with some Pacific 
affinities. He had formerly classified them as Pacific. Bailey 
and Clough have found in the same district a group of pillow 
lavas occupying a central volcanic Subsidence or caldera.” In 
that case, accordingly, all three types occur in one narrowly cir- 
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cumscribed area. If so, they cannot be regarded as distinct typea 
of magma, but rather as facies which may be developed or may 
appear as offshoots of a magma. Their Connexion with definite 
types of telluric movement becomes doubtful. American pctrol- 
ogists also, from a study of the Tertiary magmas of the Western 
States, are by no means satisfied that the alkali rocks, such as 
phonolites, tephrites and leucitic lavas, may not belong to a 
definitely Pacific as^mblage. In Australia, Atlantic and Pacific 
magmas seem to be intermixed, but in Africa Atlantic igneous 
rocks accompany fault-fissuring, and this extends into Arabia 
and Palestine. There is no doubt that on a broad scale the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific types have appeared again and again in the earth's 
history, and have maintained their distinctive characters. The 
distinction, however, is not absolute, and the rule has many 
exceptions. Recognition of a nuniber of additional types has 
recently been proposed, and along this line it is probable that 
there may be considerable advance in the near future. 

Experiments on Constitution of Binary Magmas , — ^A molten rock 
magma may be regarded as a liquid composed principally of oxides 
(mostly silicates). It crystallizes from a variety of causes, of which 
cooling is the most important, though relief of pressure and escape of 
gases may also play a part. 

The laws followed in such a case have been very carefully in- 
vestigate^d, not only for metals, salts and organic compounds but 
also for many minerals. It is generally true that a mixture of two 
substances will have a lower consoliclation point than one of the pure 
substances, and, if mixed in certain j>roportions, they will consolidate 
at lower temperatures than either of the componenls. Thus salt 
and ice, if mixed in the solid state at tern ixu-at arcs a little below the 
freezing-point of water, will melt, forming a liquid which is colder 
than the ice originally taken; and aqueous solutions of salts have 
always a freezing-point lower than that of pure water. For each pair 
of substances there is a definite mixture which has the lowest tem- 
perature of consolidation and this is known as the eutectic mixture. 

In the diagram (fig. i) the 
horizontal coordinate repre- 
sents composition, the ver- 
t ical represent stem pera t u re, 

A mixture of any given com- 
position is rei>resentcd by a 
vertical line and different 
points in that line represent 
different tern pera tu res of 
the mixture. The two slop- 
ing lines AE and EB divide 
the diagram into two regions, 
of which the uppermost in- 
dicates substances in a pure- 
ly liuui<l state; below the 
line the substance? is in part 
orwholly in a solid condition. 

A vertical (composition) 
line, accordingly, when it 
cuts those lines shows where a substance begins to crystallize. The 
point where the curves meet is the eutectic point E, and shows the 
composition of the mixture which has the lowest freezing tcmi)cra- 
ture and the temperature at which it consolidates. The horizontal 
line drawn through the eutectic point separates the diagram into 
two regions, a lower one in which the substance is entirely solid 
and an upper one in which liquid is present. If we take any vertical 
line in the diagram, it will indicate a mixture of definite composi- 
tion ST and, followed downwards, it shows the changes taking 
place in such a mixture as thc^ temperature falls. Above the line 
AE the mixture is a cooling liquid. At S crystallization begins. At 
T the last liquid jiortion disappears and consolidation is complete; 
below T the substance is a cooling solid. The diagram refers only to 
substances that crystallize on solidifying glasses are solids which 
essentially resemble highly vivseous liquios in their properties. When 
cr>'stallization begins the substance which is in excess of the eu- 
tectic mixture will crystallize out first, the residual liquid becom- 
ing poorer in that component until it has reached the eutectic 
composition, when the two components will go on crystallizing 
simultaneouslv till all is solid. The composition of the liquid will 
travel along the line AE from S to the point E, where it will remain 
constant. ^ ^ . • . . < 

Such a diagram is based on a scries of experiments in which a known 
mixture of two substances (very carefully purified) is heated in a 
furnace (generally electric) to a temperature well above its melting- 
point. The mixture is then allowed to cool slowly and steadily, and 
its temperature recorded at short intervals or continuously by some 
form ot pyrometer or recording thermometer. The rate of cooling 
can be very accurately ascertained and plotted (fig. 2). Crystalliza- 
tion is attended by Tiheration of heat (the liquid losing its latent 
h^t as it passes into a solid), and this involves a retardation of 
cooling. The simple liquid cools at a uniform rate; crystallization 
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beerifiB and the cooling «Iow« down; at a certain point the liquid b all 
crystallised and the mixture, now a solid mass oC crystals* will go 
on coolina uniformly. The change of slope in the curve of cooling 
accordingly corresponds to the passage of the substance from S to E 
in temperature (or from the purely liquid to the purely solid areas). 

The physical condition of the substance at any given temperature 
can also be ascertained by the method of chilling, If the charge be 
taken from the furnace and plunged in water (or m some cases mer- 
curjy) the mixture consolidates almost immediately, and any parts 
which were liquid will assume the form of a glass, or a very finely 
crystalline aggregate. This is especially the case with silicates, 
many of which crystallize with difficulty. MicroBco})ic investigation 
will enable us to determine the nature and relative proix)rtions 
of the crystals which were present. The results obtained can be 
checked by experiments on mixtures having a different composition, 
and in this way a complete diagram built up on a sound experi- 
mental basis. The case outlined above is the simplest known. 
Many complications may appear, requiring special i^ecautions and 
elaborate investigation. Thus the liquid may not begin to crystallize 
at the proper point on the upi:>er curve, as some substances crystallize 
with difficulty and the liquid becomes ** undercooled.** A heating-up 
experiment may be tried to check the cooling experiments; the same 
phenomena should appear in the reverse order if no complications 
are present. Many silicates crystallize with great difficulty in or- 
dinary crucible experiments (such as the felspars, albite and ortho- 
clase). Again, it may be impossible to melt the mixture we desire 
to investigate in any furmice which is suitable for expieriments of 
this kind. Magnesia, alumina, and lime are examples of substances 
which cannot be fused at tempieratures such as 1600® to 1700° C., 
which are the limits of accurate work in our laboratories at present; 
part of the diagram accordingly will be incomplete when substances 
like these are studied, but an approximate solution can generally be 
made by extrapolation. Another frec^uent complication is the ap- 
pearance of transformations in the solid state. The first mineral to 
crystallize becomes unstable as the temperature falls and changes 
spontaneously into another crystalline form of the same substance. 
The change will be attended by an alteration in the 8lop)e of the cool- 
ing curve, for in such cases heat is either liberatetl or absorbed, and 
successful chilling tests can often be made by which the mineral 
transformation ctin be clearly demonstrated. Silic4i, for example, 
appears in three minerals, cristobalite, tridymite and quartz, the 
transition tenipjeratures being 1470® and 870®. Each of these min- 
erals occurs in two forms. Carlionatc of lime has a high-tem- 
perature and a low-temi)erature form. Below 1190® calciuni meta- 
sUicatc crystallizes as wollastonite; aljove that temperature it forms 
another mineral, piseudo-wollastonite. Many of these “ high- 
tenifHjrature ” forms are not known as natural minerals, and as a 
rule they are very rare in rocks, probably because rock cooling is 
essentially a slow process, and the most stable forms at low tem- 
peratures arc the only ones likely to be present when the mass has 
completely cooled. Some very interesting results have been obtained 
in this field of research ; for example, it is known that quartz has two 



modifications, one above 575®, the other below that temperature, 
and it has been proposed to use quartz as a geological thermometer 
to show at what temperature it crystallized in a rock mass. If 
above 575® it would appear as quartz and on cooling would pass into 
tt-quartz ; and by various indications, such as crystalline form, cracks, 
etc., a record of this transformation may be obtained. 

Very interesting modifications of the process of crystallization 
occur when two or more of the minerals formed are members of an 
is()inori)hous series and can in consequence form mixed crystals. 
This ivS very common among the minerals of igneous rocks, of which 
the felsf>ars, pyroxenes, olivine (and probably also hornblende, 
mica, nenheline and the felspathoids) all belong to isomorphous 
series. It we have, for example, two components such as albite and 
anorthite, they will tend to form mixed ciystals (known generally as 
plagioclase felspars), ^ Anorthite has the higher melting-point 
(alK)ut l55o®C.); albite crystallizes in crucibles only with ^reat 
reluctance at a temperature about i it>o® C. A mixture containing 
equal proportions ot anorthite and albite will melt at about 1450 , 
and on cooling will begin to form crystals at that temperature. 


These crystals will contain about 60% anorthite— ^hat {s to say, 
they are enriched in the less fusible component. As ctystalltzation 
proceeds, the felspar that separates becomes gradually less rich in 
anorthite. The composition of the liquid also alters, becau^ the 
crystallization is abstracting aiiorthite molecules more rapidly than 
al bite molecules. This process may gO on till the felspar has all 
crystallized, the last deposited being near sibite in composition, and 
the crystals, examined microscopically, will show zones, of which 
the internal are rich in anorthite and tne external are progressively 
richer and richer in albite. But if sufficient time is allowed, a reaction 
sets in between the crystals and the liquid ; in other words, the fel- 
spars crystallized are not in equilibrium with the magma except at 
the moment of crystallization, and as the magma becomes richer in 
all)ite it will attack the early plagioclase, replacing it by a variety 
containing more albite. These phenomena are well known to 
pctrologists as zonal structure of {plagioclase felspars; and corrosion 
of the cores and internal zones of the crystals is almost universal in 
such rocks as basalt and andesite. Rocks of similar composition which 
have ax>led very slowly, such as gabbro and norite, as a rule do not 
contain zoned plagioclase crystals, no doubt because equiliVprium 
has been attained and homogeneous crystals formed by the process 
above described. 



This may be illustrated by fig. 3. The horizontal line represents 
composition, the vertical temperature. A is 100% albite, B is 100% 
anorthite. The upper curve Is the liquidus above which there is only 
liquid; the lower is the soUduvS below which all is crystaUized; 
between these lines is a space representing staj^es in which crystalliza- 
tion is goinp: on but still incomplete. Each point on the solidus has a 
corres{)ondmg point on the liquidus, whicn is found by drawing a 
horizontal line across the intervening space. A mixture of any 
composition, say a at abf is completely liquid. As the temperature 
falls it begins to crystallize at b, Tne crystals formed have the 
composition c. Further cooling results in the formation of crystals 
at d^the composition being c'. At b'' all is crystallized, the last crys- 
tals being d. If resoiqption is completely accomplished the final 
crystals have the composition but they are usually more rich in 
albite: this will depend on the rate of cooling, the number and 
size of the crystals formed, and on a variety of other factors. 

The theoretical investigations of Roozeboom and Gibbs have 
shown that five types of crystallization of isomorphous substances 
may occur, in some of which the mutual solubility of the two com- 
ponents is unlimited, while in others it is limited so that only mixed 
crystals of certain types may occur. Several of these have lieen 
identified in rock-forinmg minerals, and others are suspected though 
not yet pmved. 

Ternary Magmas.— Magmas of three components (ternary) are 
much more complicated than binary magmas. To represent their 
behaviour a triangular diagram is necessary. Usually an equilateral 
triangle is employed and the distance from any point to the three 
sides of the triangle is made to represent the three components of 
any mixture in their true proportions; the sum of these three per- 
pendiculars is constant and equal to the height of the triangle; if 
lines lie dmwn through the point, parallel to the sides of the tnangle, 
they will cut the sides at distances which will represent the relative 
proportions of the components. Any mixture of three components 
can be represented by one point in this triangle. To represent tem- 
perature another coordinate is required which is perpendicular to the 
plane of the triangular diagram; and a solid model must be made, 
resembling a triangular prism with fiat base and an irregular surface 
representing the consolidation temperatures as the top of the prism. 
Each of the three vertical surfaces of the prism represents tne be- 
haviour of the mixture of two of the components. 

To enable us to construct such a model a very large number of 
experiments must be made, first with binary mixtures and then with 
mixtures of the three substances. Their exact temperature of first 
crystallization must be ascertained in each case and also the nature 
of the mineral which crystallizes. Simultaneous crystallization of 
two minerals will follow, and the temperature at which the second 
mineral appears is to be determined. Three minerals will ultimately 
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appeafi and the last procew will probably be the formation of a 
ternary euteotic at which the temperature reirtainGi steady till the 
liquid disappears and finally the completely Solid mass cools down. 

As a very simple rase we 
may takethe diagram in fig* 4* 

A, B and C represent the 
three pure substances. AB, 

BC and AC represent mix- 
tures of two components. 

Eac, Ete and E«b represent the 
three binary eutectic mix- 
tures. The ternary eutectic 
is represented by £a6e, con- 
taining about equal quantities 
of C and B and a smaller 
amount of A. If a represent 
the composition of a Certain 
liquid which is allowed to cool 
and crystallize, composition 
will change along the line Aah* 

At a certain point the A 
component will crystallize out and the liquid will become poorer in A 
(richer in B and C), and the composition will change from a towards 
a (away from point A). After a time the liquid becomes satura- 
ted for b which will start to crystallize, and now the liquid changes 
composition along the line bKahe as the temperature continues to 
fall; finally C also l^egins to crystallize, and the ternary eutectic 
point is reached at which the three components crystallize simul- 
taneously in definite proportions (represented by the position of 
Eabe) until it is completely solidified. 

It is probable that nothing quite so simple as this occurs in 
ordinaiy rock-formina minerals, at Irast the silicates, but some 
metallic alloys show tnis tyiie. In considering silicates the following 
considerations must be kept in mind : (a) The liability to form com- 
pounds, which behave as new substances with their own fusion- 
points and eutectks. (b) The <x;currence of isomorphous compounds 
18 almost universal and these form mixed crystals unstable in 
the changing magma, and liable to resorption (this may upset the 
formation of a ternary eutectic altogether), (c) Compounds may 
appear at an early stage which subsequently become unstable and 
are rephiced by different minerals (incongruent). (d) Many silicates 
refuse to crystallize in ordinary crucible experiments (except in 
presence of solvents which do not api>ear in the final product). 

We must also keep in mind that in the crystallization of rocks 
certain conditions prevail which may modify the process to an un- 
known extent. Thus: (a) All magmas contain gases of various 
kinds which may have a very powerful influence in determining 
what minerals will form, (b) Intrusive magmas are under great 
pressure and the pressure diminishes as they rise to the surface; 
the pressure may act directly or by increasing the concentration of 
the gases dissolved in the magma, (c) Cooling in deep-seated mag- 
mas is extremely slow. This will tend to prevent supersaturation 
by undercooling and lessen the chance of the abnormality in the 



sequence of ciystallization which may appear in rapidly cooled 
melts. It will also favour the complete transformatiem of early un- 
stable minerals into stable permanent forms. Many variettes of 
minerals have already been obtained experimentally whjich are not 
known to occur in rocks. They are stable only at higth ti^mi^ratares 
(and possibly under low pressures). 


As an example of the effect of isomorphous minerals on the se- 

a uenra of crystallization wc may take a mixture consisting of 50 % 
lopside and 50% plaeiodase (containing equal proportions of 
albite and anorthite). The composition diagram (fig., 5 ) is a triangle 
with each mineral at one of the corners and the mixture is repre- 
s^ted by a point (F). Crystallization begins with a separation of 
diopside (supposed to be a simple mineral and not an isomorphous 
mixture, as it would usually be in rocks) at about 1275®, At 1245® 
the excess of diopside (G) has separated out, and felspar begins to 
crystallize. It has about 75®/o anorthite (H). Thereafter diopside 
and felspar both crystallize, l>ut as the temperature travels along the 
line P2(iE) from G to K the composition of the felspar changes from 
H to L (if we suppose that all the early felspar which is unduly rich 
in anorthite is stage by stage absorbed). The resulting rock has the 
mineral composition above stated; but if resorption of felspar is 
incomplete the last-formed felspar is richer in albite and nas u 
composition T. The fclsiiar crystals in that case are zonal with basic 
centres. If at any time crystallization is suddenly brought to an end, 
a p^lassy ground-mass will be formed, which is richer in soda and 
silica than the original magma and contains zoned felspar crystals. 
This is exceedingly like what takes place in many basaltic lavas. 
Again, if the original mixture had been richer in felspar, so that the 
composition point lay below the line DE, felspar would have crys- 
tallized out nrst. This seems to be in keeping with the structure of 
many doleritcs, which contain felspar ^rtly enclosed In augite 



crystals of later formation (ophitic structure), while others show that 
the augite appears in porphyritic crystals and began crystallizing 
before felspar. Another interesting feature of this diagram is that 
there is no tertiary eutectic point, and the liquid residue continually 
changes in composition up to its final disappearance. 

The phenomena of these component systems are extraordinarily 
varied. One of the best known is the system Al2G3-CaO-Si02 which 
has been very fully tested at the Geophysical Lalxiratory in Wash- 
ington by Shepherd and Rankin. A copy of their diagram is given 
here (fig. 6). It is divided into fields, ot which six are occupied by 
substances known to occur as minerals, cristobalite, tridymitc, 
wollastonite, anorthite, sillimanite an<l corundum. In each ot these 
fields the mineral named will crystallize if the temperature of the 
melt falls. The fields are separated by lines which show under what 
circumstances the two minerals whose fields adjoin will cr>'stallize. 
Where three fields meet, the conditions exist at which three minerals 
will exist simultaneously (or, to express it otherwise, are in etjui- 
librium with a liquid of the composition indicated). In no case do four 
fields meet in one point. 

This system is also of much interest to technologivSts desiring to 
understand the chemistry of the manufacture of Portland cement. 
This is a mixture of lime, alumina and silica, with a fairly definite 
comporition, and the compounds which form on fusing or sintering 
the mixture are indicated by the diagram. Similarly, the CaO corner 
of the figure shows wlmt is the result of heating lime containing a 
little alumina and silica (fcnpure limestone) to a very high tempera- 
ture. Silica is also a refractory mineral and is used in silica-bricks 
and canisters for lining furnaces. A little lime and alumina are 
mixecl with it (either naturally or expressly to obtain certain results), 
and the behaviour of such mixtures is indicated by the appropriate 
corner of the ternary scheme. These investigations accordingly are 
of the greatest value in many industries such as pottery, steel- 
making, glass-melting, brick-making, cement manufactune, Hme- 
burhing and the quartz-glass industry. During the war the Carnegie 
Geophysical Institute at Washington, which has earned great fame 
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far these researches, was able to direct the imnufacture of chemical 
and optical glasses in the United States in a most siiccf^ssful manner, 
and p^fornmd very valuable services to American imlu$try. 

Theory of Ternary Mixtures , — The theop' of ternary mixtures has 
been very fully worked out matheniatiadJy by Willaixl Gibbs, 
Backhuis Rooseboom, Schreinemakers, Smits,. Kuenen, Tammann 
and others, and may be said to be well understood in its main ap- 

f Ucations. Experimental investigation has also made great progress, 
t is a laborious matter, requiring great skill and very elaborate 
appliances. The diagram we have given showing the tertiary system 
CaO, AU Os,SiOa, required over 7,000 experiments, in some of which 
the heating had to be continued for many hours and even for days; 
and the thermal results had usually to be checked by microscopic 
examination of the product. Other systems equally important have 
received very careful study. These are not so simple as the instance 
quoted, because mineral transformations, either during or after 
crystallisation of the melts, often give rise to many complications. 
Thus, for example, CaSiOa crystallizes as pseudo- wollastonite at 
high temperature^ which may change to wollastonite at low tem- 
peratures, MgSiOa has four forms — kupferite, magnesia amphibole, 
enstatite and cTinoenstatite. Where both these substances separate 
from the melt, none of the above-named minerals appeiirs, but a 
diopside clinoenstatite solid solution or isomorphous mixture, which 
belong.*! to the common group of minerals known as the pyroxenes. 

These facts are of the greatest interest to both mineralogists and 
pctrol(.»gi8ts. They have intr(xluc<?d inany new minerals (artificial) 
to our knowledge, and taught us their relationships at atmospheric 
pressures in certain dry nielts. They have also enabled us to under- 
stand many of the peculiarities of the minerals that occur in rocks, 
and the mikhixl of their origin. 

As another instaticc we may quote the relations of forstcritc 
(Mg2Si04) and nistalite (MgSKJa). Forsterite may crystallize from 
melts of suitable composition and after a time it may become 
unstable in the residual magma; then it is dissolved up or “ cor- 
nxleri ” and clinoenstatite replaces it. Again, if an enstatite 
(MgSiOa) mixture be fuser! and allowed to cool, forsterite begins to 
8t*parate out; it will tend to be realisorl-ied and converted at a lower 
temperature to clinoenstatite, but if this be prevented the mixture 
solidifies as forsterite, clinoenstatite and quartz. To the petrologist 
this is of great interest, because forstcritc is one of the constituents 
of olivine, a very common mineral of the basic igneous nx^ks. Now 
olivine generally occurs along with some member of the pyroxene 
group, and the olivine crystals show rounded outlines, which have 
been taken to indicate corrosion or resorption by the magma after 
crystallization with concurrent formation of pyroxene. In some 
rocks there is clear evidence that olivine crystallized early and sub- 
sequently was entirely dissolved. In other nxdcs olivine is found 
enveloped in clusters of enstatite crystals which have evidently 
forniea at its expense; and it is a very frequent characteristic of the 
olivines of gabbro and norite that they are surrounded by ** reac- 
tion rims " or “ corrosion borders ” consisting of enstatite, tremolite 
and other magne.sian silicates that have a higher percentage of 
silic-a than olivine itself. The meaning of these phenomena was 
fairly well apprehended by petrologi.sts, and now their conclusions 
have been confirmed l)y experimental evidence. Another feature 
of some intere.st is that, in the ternary system under consideration, 
it has been shown that forsterite may crystallize early, then dis- 
appear by corrosion, and a second generation of forsterite may sub- 
8e(]uently crystallize. Whether this is a common phenomenon is 
not yet known, and its exact relation to the frequent appearance of 
minerals in two generations in rock.8 remains to be demonstrated,^ 
The number of ternary systems that have as yet been fully in- 
vestigated is small, though the results are of the highest importance. 
Those which contain the alkalis potash and sexia prestmt certain 
special diflicultics, such as the volatility of part of the mixtures and 
tne difficulty of crystallizing some of the minerals. Rapid progress is 
being made and it is unlikely that ex|ierimental difficulties will retard 
the advance of knowledge. A special case, of the greatest fX)8sil)le 
interest to the petrologist, arises where one or more of the com- 
ponents are volatile. Natural magmas are probably always richly 
charged with gases. The theory of such systems has btjen exidored 
by Schreinemakers, Smits and others. Experiments with mixtures 
enclosed in steel bombs which can withstand great pressures at high 
temperatures have been very successful in certain cases, but as yet 
only the borders of this field have been explored. A good deal of 
work has been done on the dissociation pressure of sulphides of the 
metals, a subject of great importance as regards the paragenesis of 
natural sulphides aim the conditions under which mineral veins 
have been formed. The effect of steam in the formation of silicates 
is under investigation and during the next few years will probably 
be the subject of much research. 

Quaternary Mixtures . — We have seen that systems of three com- 
ponents are much more complicated than systems of two com- 
ponentvS ; ml the addition of a fourth component greatly increases 
the dijSlDjAiiM. The theory of such systems is not as yet fully cx- 
it is quite probable that many of the problems will 
not be by mathematics. No four-component system has yet 

Ixwn comNlte||)rf stucCbd, though parts of such systems have re- 
ceived invSI^mian. As jx diagnim a solid figure bounded by three 
equilateral tmnpsd mayf 4 >e used, and projections similar to those 


employed to represent the laces of ctystals have been tried., Systems 
more complicate than the quaternary systems are at present be- 
yond iiiatheinatica] and experimental investigation* 

Constitution of Rocks , — In rocks the least numl>er of components 

x,® •? (SiQh Alrf),.- Fe, 0 ,t 

Cat), MgO, KaO and NajO). In rock analyses as a rule from J2 to 
20 components are ascertained, but most of these are in small amount 
and may be regarded as unessential. To the seven main Components 
we must add the volcanic gases (such as HjO, F, Cl, HCJl, SO*, 
BgOs), most of which apfiear only in very small quantity in the 
crystallized rock, but are believed to exert a powerful influence in 
determining the crystalline phases that appear. High pressures 
must also be employed, and in some cases it is certain that the pres- 
sures were by no means constant. For these and other reasons it is 
clear that the genesis of such a rock as granite or basalt presents 
problems of the highest order of difficulty. 

In the preliminary stages it may be possible to simplify the prob- 
lem by considering rock magmas, not as a mixture of the seven 
oxides above namcxl, but as mixtures of minerals. If three minerals 
bo taken a ternary system is the result. For example, a granite 
might j.)e regarded as consi.sting of orthoclase, quartz and albite; a 
nepheline syenite as consisting of nepheline, albite and aegirine; 
a basiilt as composed of olivine, diopside, anorthite. Such systems, 
of course, are a mere approximation and it is already known that 
it may not be safe to treat them as simply ternary. In the system 
diopsidc-forsterite-silica, for example, it is proved that under certain 
conditions spinel crystallizes, and the reactions can only be regarded 
as those of a four-component mixture. Another difficulty that is 
bound to prove important is the occurrence of isomorphous minerals. 
In petrology this is practically universal. Except quartz, all the 
cinnmon rcK.‘k-forming minerals are members of comi)licated iso- 
moriffious groups (felspars, nepheline, sodalite, micas, pyroxenes, 
amphiboles, olivines) ; and even in simple ternary systems, if two of 
the three minerals are isomorphous, there may be, strictly speaking, 
no eutectic mixture as tlie last stage of crystallization. It is not too 
much to say that the ('r>^Mt{ilIization of rocks is very largely a problem 
of the formation of isomori^hoiis crystals, and it is unsafe to apply 
to rocks the results derived from mixtures of minerals that do not 
show similar relations. 

Bibliography. — For the recent advances in physico-chemical and 
experimental jxitrology no English textbook is available. Harker's 
Natural History of I^eous Rocks (iqoq) gives a sketch of the subject 
from the standpoint of its time, but is now out of date. A more 
adequate work is Boeke’s Physikalische^Chemische Petrographie 
(1915), which gives full references and is the best general account. 
Vogt’s Silikat ^ch^lzlosungen (1904) is interesting but very specula- 
tive. llis Sulphid Silikatschmelzungen (in course of publication) 
deals with some special aspects of tne iirohlem. The fundamental 
works on the theory of ecquilibrium are Roozeboom’s Heterogene 
Gleichgeivichte and its continuation (3rd vol.) by Schreinemakers. 
See also Bancroft, The Phase Rule, and Findlay, The Phase Rule; 
Tammann, Krystalliziren und Schmelzen, For English and American 
students the best authorities are the papers piiblisncd by the workers 
of the GcH>phvsicaI Institution in Washington. Sec also Niggli, 
Lehrhuch der 'Mineralogie (1920), Die Leichtflrichtigen Bestandtheile 
im Magma (1920); Daly, Igneous Rocks and their Origin (1914); 
Itldings, Igneous Rocks (1913); Holmes, Nomenclature of Petrol- 
ogy (1920) ; Stark, “Petrographische Provinzen” (in Fortschritte der 
Mineralogle, 1914). (J. S. F.) 


PFLANZER-BALTIN, KARL, Freiherr von (1855- ), 

Austro-Hungarian general, was born at P6cs in Hungary in 1855. 
He served in the cavalry and on the general staff, but in 1914 
found himself, on account of precarious health, unattached, and 
it was only in the autumn of that year, when Rumania appeared 
to be turning against the Central Powers, that he was charged 
with the defence of Transylvania. But when the Russians at 
this period crossed the Carpathians, and there was immediate 
danger of their eruption into the plains of Hungary, Pflanzer- 
Baltin, with a division improvised by his brilliant talent for 
organization out of next to nothing, threw himself on this enemy, 
and conducted the defensive in the form of a series of daring 
offensive movements. After fighting with varying success in the 
southern part of Eastern Galicia and in the Bukovina the VII. 
Army under his command was driven back by Brussilov^s offen- 
sive in June 1916, whereupon he was relieved of his command. 
In the summer of .1918 the Austro-Hungarian front in Albania 
yielded before the attack of the Entente army. Pflanzer-Baltin,. 
entrusted with the command in this theatre of operations, won 
back, after a brief and powerful attack, the old positions south- 
wards of Fjeri and Berat — ^the last considerable success which fell 
to the Austro-Hungarian army in the field. (A,-K.) 

PHARMACOLOGY {set 21.347). — The science of experimental 
pharmacology is a product chiefly of the last half-century, and 
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the subject hfts more recently made rapid advances, due largely 
to the creation of new labomtories and the institution of neW 
chairs devoted to pharmacological research. The chief impor- 
tance of the work lies in the application of the knowledge gained 
of the physiological action of drugs to the treatment of disease in 
man and animals; and, though there have been periods when this 
branch of therapy-— in spite of its antiquity and persistence — 
has been suspect, recent research leading to new, more accurate, 
and more scientific use of drugs has placed the subject in a posi- 
tion so indubitable that the time is not in sight when the practice 
of medicine or surgery will be able to dispense with its services. 

The main directions of recent advances in knowledge may be 
indicated. The action of familiar drugs becomes daily more ac- 
curately known, leading to a Juster estimate of their value and 
greater precision in the use of them in disease. New remedies are 
being introduced and older remedies superseded. The enormous 
development of synthetic chemistry has furnished many potential 
remedies, all of which are now subjected to pharmacological in- 
vestigation before they are used on man. One relatively recent 
development which has proved fruitful in results of great practi- 
cal importance in the treatment of disease is that of experi- 
mental therapeutics, where the cure of disease artificially pro- 
duced in experimental animals is investigated. So far this has 
been most successful in the case of experimental trypanosomi- 
asis, largely owing to the ease with which a disease of this nature 
can be induced in laboratory animals and the constancy and 
certainty of its duration. 

Here only such developments of pharmacology need be men- 
tioned as have already passed from the by-way of mere academic 
interest into the highroad of practical application. 

Of the simpler saline compounds the familiar Epsom salts — mag- 
nesium sulphatey-has been found to have more interesting actions 
than that tor which it is generally used. When given as a purgative 
veiy little of it is absorbed into the blood, owing to the difticulty 
which both magnesium and sulphate ions experience in passing 
through membranes like the lining of the gut. But if injected 
hypodermically or intravenously in sufficient quantity it has a 
powerful action on the nervous system, causing a kind of motor 
paralysis and anaesthesia. This effect of magnesium — for the 
sulphate ion takes no part in it — has been utilizetl in the treatment 
of tetanus, in which condition magnesium salts have been injected 
intraspinally, with benefit in many cases in so far as the relief of 
symptoms is concerned. This depressant action of magnesium on 
the nervous system is antagonized in a dramatic way by calcium 
salts; an animal paralysed by magnesium being restored, in suit- 
able cases, to a normal condition in a few seconds by intravenous 
injection of a soluble calcium salt. 

Of the heavy metals arsenic and antimony have in recent years 
claimed most attention. Both arsenic and antimony have been used 
empirically in the treatment of syphilis for over a ccniury but with- 
out having any great vogue. When it was discovered that organisms 
of the trypanosome type are the cause of syphilis and of many tropi- 
cal diseases, and that arsenic is a powerful poison for such organisms, 
an experimental justification for the employinent of this substance 
in the treatment of syphilis was furnished. The drawback to its use 
was that it is so poisonous to higher animals that it is difficult to get 
into the blood a concentration of arsenic sufficient to kill the para- 
sitic organisms there present without injuring the host. It was 
found, however, that certain organic compoumls of arsenic could be 
made which were very much less poisonous for mammals though 
their toxicity for trypanosomes was retained or enhanced. Pursuing 
this line of investigation of a large number of arsenical compounds 
Ehrlich eventually discovered and recommended, as a result of 
animal experiments, siilvarsan as a remedy for syphilis. The value 
of salvarsan and of nearly related compounds in the treatment of 
syphilis is now common knowledge. One interesting point in regard 
to this is that those unicellular organisms of that type which causes 
syphilis readily become immune to the action of arsenic. It is there- 
fore possible that, with the almost universal use of salvarsan now- 
adays, strains of syphilitic infection may be developed which are 
immune to arsenic ; and for people infected with syphilis from these 
sources arsenical compounds like salvarsan would no longer have 
any remedial value. The risk of this unfortunate sequel is small be- 
cause usually salvarsan treatment renders the patient no longer 
liable to infect other people and only in this way could an arsenic- 
fast ” infecting organism be produced, but the risk would seem to be 
not negligible. Fortunately no such immunity to mercury occurs. 

The fact that antimony belongs to the same chemical group as 
arsenic suggested the possibility tliat it, too, might be valuable in 
these diseases and pharmacological investigation showed that 
antimony has for trypanosomes a toxicity superior even to that of 
arsenic. Though no organic compound of antimony has been dis- 


covered eon^rmble in advantageous properties with the salvarsan 
compound of arsenic, the familiar tartar emetic (potassio-tartrate of 
antimony) has been found, when administered intravenously, 
ad^uate for the treatment of two impoitant diseases, Kala-Azar 
and Bilharzia— disea^ due to organisms different from trypano- 
somes and for which no other effective remedy is known. These dis- 
coveries have led to a revival of the use of antimony in medicine ; 
in the 17th and 18th centuries especially, antimony was regarded 
almost as a panacea, but later it lost a prestige which it is now 
regaining. 

One of the established pharmacological actions of lead is to stimu- 
late involuntary muscle of every kind, as exemplified in cases of 
industrial poisoning by the occurrence of colic caused by irregular 
and spasmodic contraction of the muscle of the bowel. While Tead- 
poisoning tends to become less common, owing to trade precautions 
and earlier recTOgnition of it, stress has been laid on the frequency 
with which lead is used, especially in industrial districts in the N. of 
England, to procure criminal abortion, which it tends to do — though 
only in poisonous quantities — by the irritant action of lead on the 
muscle of the uterus. For this purpose lead plaster, which is easily 
procurable by the laity, is frequently used by ingestion. 

Of the simpler derivatives of benzol, carbolic acid itself, which was 
first employed by Lister as an antiseptic now over half a century ago, 
has gone largely out of use, especially as a surgical antiseptic, though 
certain closely related compounds have important antiseptic uses. 
Thus benzoic acid and benzoates are vety widely ustxJ as antiseptics 
in preserved foods ar\d are, so far as careful experiments have shown, 
harmless in the quantities used for this purpose. Salicylic acid has 
come to be a favourite antiseptic for many infective skin diseases. 

The group of antipyretic derivatives of benzol continue to be 
widely employed not so much for reducing febrile temperatures as 
for their action in relieving pain, which they effect by a paralysing 
action on that part of the brain which is responsible for the percep- 
tion of pain. A large number of new compounds of this type have 
been investigated but so far only one of them threatens to usurp the 
supremacy of the older phcnacctin and antipyrine, namely aspirin. 
Aspirin is a compound of salicylic acid and acetic acid. Salicylic 
acid and its compounds have a very imixirtant, and partly specific, 
effect in rheumatic fever in which they relieve the pain and reduce 
the temperature; but aspirin is more effective in relieving non- 
rheumatic pain such as headache. It is a relatively harmless drug; 
but occasionally alarming, if not serious, symptoms are produced by 
it in people sp^ially susceptible to its action, the most frequent 
symptom being oedematous swelling of the face, which, however, 
disappears when the drug is discontinued. 

Tnough much new work has been done on the effect of moderate 
doses 01 alcohol, little has been added which was beyond the shrewd 
suspicion of those who have intelligently experienced its effects 
throughout the ages. That it has killed more than it has cured is 
more than probable; that, if the imperfection of human nature per- 
sists, alcohol, if it is banished, will be replaced by something worse 
is not unlikely. Numerous new artificial hypnotics have been inves- 
tigated, of which veronal, legitimately used, has proved safe and 
efficient. Unfortunately cases of veronal habit have become in- 
creasingly freqiient, and deaths from overdosage, of which the lay 
papers have afforded numerous examples in recent years, must have 
served to warn the general public of its dangers. 

Of the general anaesthetics ether has steadily gained in favour for 
routine purposes. To get rid of its irritant action on the lungs and 
bronchi, it has been administered in limited cases intravenously and 
by rectal injection, but experiments are in progress which may result 
in the discover of an anaesthetic ether deprived even of the slight 
drawbacks which at present attach to it. 

With regard to the great group of alkaloids, much lij?ht has been 
thrown in recent years both on their chemical constitution and their 
exact pharmacological actions, and no apology need be maile for 
taking the alkaloids of opium first. These can be dividetl chemically 
into two groups, of which morphine is representative of the one and 
papaverine of the other. The two groups differ considerably in 
their actions, as might be expected. The papaverine group has a 
much more pronounced action than the morphine group in relieving 
spasmodic contraction of smooth muscle — a pharmacological ex- 
planation of the clinically observed fact that preparations of opium, 
which contain a mixture of the alkaloids, are better for relieving colic, 
for example, than pure morphine. Preparations like tincture of 
opium have long been used for the relief of pain by external applica- 
tion, in spite of the fact that pharmacological evidence was against 
its having any action on the sensory nerve ends, but more recent 
and exact research has shown that some of the alkaloids have a 
distinct local anaesthetic action, apart from the effect they have 
in relieving pain by an action on the central nervous system. 

The stimulant action of caffeine on the higher functions of the 
brain is recognized in the world- wide practice of consuming beverages, 
such as tea and coffee, which owe their stimulant action to the 
caffeine that they contain. But caffeine also stimulates the kidney 
and causes an increased flow of urine. (Caffeine is chemically a tri- 
methyl-xanthine and two closely allied compounds, theobromine and 
theophylline— dimethyl-xanthines — are more powerful diuretics 
while having less effect on the central nervous^ system. They^ are 
used, in preference to caffeine, where diuretic action, alone is desired. 
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Cdcatne ii another alkaloid which wa»‘ difcovehed as the remik 
of the use by natives of S. America of the leaves of thecOca plant as 
a stimulant. The active ingredient of these leaves is the alkaloid 
cocaine, which was found to be a powerful local anaesthetic and 
which rapidly displaced from use the older and less edi<^ent remedies 
for the prevention of local pain. But the stimulant action of cocaine 
on the brain has not been overlooked by civilized races; and the 
habit, insidious and disastrous, of indulain^ in cocaine as a stimulant 
has liecome a serious problem espe< ialiy in America and in France 
and has necessitated restrictive legislation upon the sale of the drug 
in most countries. This is only one of the many dru^s used as a 
stiinulant-intoxkant, others being morphine and its derivatives and 
the various hypnotics* When drugs having this narcotic action are 
taken for a very few times the person rapidly develops a craving for 
them. If the practice is continued, larger and larger doses have 
to be taken to produce the same effect, and in no long period a habit 
is developed, always difticult and sonietitnes impossible to break off. 

One disadvantage of cocaine as a local anaesthetic— for example 
in dentistry — is tnat it is a very poisonous substance if absorbed 
into the general bloodstream in sufficient quantity and with sufficient 
rapidity. This danger can be prevented to a large extent,^ as is now 
the general practice, by injecting with it adrenaline which causes 
such a powerful contraction of the blood-vessels in the region of the 
injection that the cocaine is absorbed very slowly; and, as it is being 
excreted continuously, the risk of a dangerously high concentration 
occurring in the blood is minimised. Artificial compounds resembling 
cocaine have been manufactured which are. equally good locau 
anaesthetics but are less generally poisonous. Such local anaesthetics 
act by blocking the passage of impulses through the nerves, so that 
painful sensations can no longer pass througn the affectfid nerve. 
A similar effect can be produced on the spinal cord if the anaesthetic 
is injected so as to come into immediate contact with it. By this 
method of “ iiitra-spinal anaesthesia the whole of the lower limbs 
and of the lower part of the body can be rendered insensitive to 
pain, because conduction of pain sensations fipm this region to the 
receiving station (the brain) is blocked at the site of injet:tion. 

The plant belladonna is said to have been so named because it was 
used in by-gone days by ladies fair for the sinister purpose of dilating 
their pupils to enhance their charms. The chief active principle of 
bellaclonna — atropine — is still in daily use for dilating the pupil, 
usually under more pros.aic circumstances. This effect is only one 
example of a general action of atropine in paralysing all parasym- 
pathetic nerve terminations throughout the body. Other closely 
allied alkaloids found in other plants of the order Atropaceae have 
a similar action. One such alkaloid, hyoscine, also called scopolamine, 
differs from atropine in its action on the central nervous system, 
having a depressant in place of a stimulant action, and hyoscine is 
now in common use as a hypnotic for certain conditions. In com- 
bination with morphine, it is used to produce general analgesia, with 
temporary loss of memory, in the treatment of child-birth, for which 
the romantic name of “ twilight sleep ” has come into vogue. 

Hyoscine contains an asymmetric carbon atom and laevo- rotatory 
hyoscine is much more active than the dextro-rotatory form. This 
difference — a superior activity of the laevo-compound — has been 
found also in the case of other optical isomers, c.g. of adrenaline and 
hyoscyaraiiie, and seems to be very generally true. 

Ifiei acuanha has been used as a remedy for dysentery with varying 
success for nearly three centuries. It is now known for certain that 
it is curative only in one form of dysentery, that due to an amoeboid 
parasite; and also that the curative effect is due to the fact that the 
alkaloid emetine found in ipecacuanha is, though possibly only 
indirectly, a specific poison for this parasite. Emetine is now givem 
hypodermically in amoeboid dysentery and an artificial compound of 
it — emetine bismuth iodide — has been found superior to it in the 
treatment of chronic dysentery. 

("onsequent upon the advances in knowledge of the physiology 
and pathology of the heart, the cardiac tonics of which digitalis is 
the chief have been ihvestigatcxl more fully, and a considerable part 
of the advantageous action of digitalis in heart disea.se, especially 
in auricular fibrillation, is found to be due to its impairing the con- 
duction from the auricle to the ventricle. 

Drugs which cause the muscle of the uterus to contract are of 
great value in certain cases of labour, esjiecially for preventing uterine 
haemorrhage. The extract of pituitary gland, which powerfully 
stimulates the contractions of the uterus, has now largely replaced 
the preparations of ergot so long used in midwifery practice for this 
purjKise. The active principles of ergot itself have at last been 
determined and two of them found to be amine.s — tyramine and 
histamine— <le.rivatiye8 of the aminoacids tyrosine and histidine 
respectively. The discovery of the wide incidence of such amines, of 
their physiological action and of their chemic.al relation to adrenaline, 
has fonned one of the most brilliant and fruitful chapters in modern 
biological research and has tended to bring into closer relation and 
cooperation the subjects of physiology, pharmacology and pathology. 

^ a-A. G.*) 

I'^^ILADELPHIA (see 21.367), retaining its rank a$ third city 
in the United States, had in 1920 a pop. of 1,823,779, an in- 
crease of 274,681 or 17*7% over the 1,549,098 of 1910. The pop. 


of 1926 €<^mprised ^ whites,' i;688(,3i!3^ 134,098^ and 

Chinese, Japanese and Indians^ i,368« The increase in the white 
pop. sihee 1910 was 224,942 or 15*4%, while the correspond- 
ing increase in the laiegro pop, Was 49*639 or $8*8%. In 1920 
males were 908,067, or49-8%, and females 915,712, or 50*2%. 

Government and Finance . — ^The BuUitt Act, under which the 
city government had functioned since 1887, gave way in 19 20 to 
the Woodward Act, which became effective with the beginning 
of the term of Mayor J. Hampton Moore, in Jan. 1920. The new 
charter differs greatly from its predecessor. Under it a dual coun- 
cil is succeeded by a single body composed of one member for each 
20,000 assessed voters in each state senatorial district, the mem- 
bership in iQjjo being twenty-one. The councilmen serve for 
four years, and receive a salary of $5,000. In the executive de- 
partment, the department of supplies is superseded by a purchas- 
ing agent, and the department of health and public charities is 
separated into two with a director for each, the title Public 
Charities giving way to ^ ■ Public Welfare.’* Further provisions 
enable the city to do its own street cleaning and garbage and ash 
removal, and place the great majority of city employees under 
civil service rules. By this provision not only small office-holders 
but the police and fire departments are removed from the possi- 
bilities of political activity. 

The cost of city operations has grown steadily since 1911, when, 
under provisions of the state school code of May 18 1911, the Board 
of Education was separated from the city government. The com- 
bined cost in 1911 was $33,846,875.91. With the .school expenses 
eliminated the cost in 1912 of city government was $30,213,067.44; 
and, barring a slight decrease in 1913, has grown steadily until it 
reached $48,520,872.92 in 1919. The tax rate, with the school tax 
transferred to a separate item, was $i in 1912, $1.25 in 1917, $1.75 
in 1918 and $2.15 in 1920. This rate applied to real estate valued in 
1919 at $1,805,404,000. At the close of 1919, the gross funded out- 
standing debt of the city was $173,473,450, of which the commis- 
sioners of the sinking fund held $31,898 400, leaving a net funded 
debt outstamling of $141,575,050. 

Commerce ana Industry . — As a distinctive manufacturing centre, 
Philadelphia shared the general depression of 1914, but advanced 
raiiidiy with the increasing European demand after the outbreak of 
the World War. ^ 

This is shown in the following table of the export values of the 
port of Philadelphia from 1910-20: — 



txporls 


Exports 

1910 


1916 

$321,044,815 

I9II 

70,869,648 

1917 

501,234,069 

1912 

72,769,617 

1918 

427,244*212 

1913 

72,236,967 

1919 

522,391,091 

1914 

msi 

66,256,811 

I92Q 

451,043,216 


Importation figures also show a remarkable increase in the decade- 
The imports in 1910 were valued at $89,610,401; in 1915, $69473. 
983; and in I920, $282,157,831. In 1910, 9,871,667 gross tons of 
shipping arrived and 9,771,266 tons cleared; in 1915, 9,315,157 tons 
arrived and 9,377,901 cleared \ and in 1920, 12,246,427 tons arrived 
and 12,820,377 cleared. The following table of coal exportation 
shows the increasing value of the product as compared with tonnage 
shipped : — 



This remarkable increase in the activities of the jxirt was made 
possible by the completion of large parts of the 35-ft. channel from 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, to the sea. The channel, about 800 
ft. wide throughout, was 56 % completed on Dec. 31 1920 (the remain- 
ing sections having a depth of 30 ft.), while £i similar channel in the 
Schuylkill river, from PassyuUK Ave, Bridge to the Delaware, was 
65 % completed. Both channds arfe national operations, authorized 
by Co^ressional actidn and carried on with biennial appropria- 
tions. The completion of more than half of the main channel opened 
the txjrt to shipping of a heavier tonnage and the result was manifest 
in the increased number of lines plying from Philadelphia. In 1914 
there were 27 transatlantic and 5 coastal lines; in 1918, at the dose 
of the World War, 36 transatlantic and 4 coastal; and in April 1921, 
9 transatlantic and 10 coastal lines. A survey of the Pennsylvania 
epartment of internal affairs shows that Philadelphia in 1919 had 
4,454 manufacturing establishments, with 297,436 employees, and 
products of $1,951,998,000. The capital invested was $1,005,658,500. 
Metals and metal products were first with 946 establishments, 
66,991 employees, and products of $366,780,000. Textile factories 
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numbered 502, with 44^*94 eittployeee end tir6duct« of lM2407/>oa. 
The values of other products were; fobd and Icindied Unies^ $283,'» 
531,000; chemicals and allied products, la I0,a40i000; clothing manu« 
lacture, $189,620,000; paper and printing induftry, $146,510,000; 
leather and rubber goods, $130,585*000; building and contracting, 
$70,344,700; lumber and its remanutacttire, $41,747,700; and tobacco 
and Its products, $27,648^000. 

.-^Municipal history in loio-ao was marked with few 
items ot interest outside of thc^ political aspect and the natural 
effect of American participation m the World War. The late John 
<j, Johnson, the noted corporation lawyer, who died April 14 1917, 
gave the city his collection of 1,300 pictures, appraised at $4445,802, 
but estimated to be worth $7,000,000. In May 1919 the art collec- 
tion of Mrs. Emily L. Harrison was left to the Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art for i^rmanent exhibition in Memorial 
Hall. In Oct. of the same year, the George W. Elkins collection 
of paintings, containing no masterpieces of the Dutch, Flemish 
and 18th-century portrait .schools, and valued at approximately 
$2,500,000, was left to the city for display in the new Art Museum. 
In 1921 the late John Howard McFaaden, a cotton broker, left to 
the municipality his collection of about 50 18th-century English 
paintings, estimated at $2,000,000* The collection includes the 
famous Gainsborough, “ Lady Rodney," and a number of fine 
portraits by Romney and Raeburn. Under the will the collection 
was to be housed in the projected Art Museum in Fairmount Park, 
provided tliat it was completed by 1928. In March 1921, the ar- 
chitects announced that it would be completed within three years. 

A free library was being built in 1921, and a convention hall was 
planned for the Parkway, a thoroughfare from City Hall to Fair- 
mount Park completed in 1919. 1 nree large municit>al piers were 
completed between 1916 and 1920 and three more were under con- 
struction. An elaborate subway and elevated transit system was 
being built by the city, the first line of which, to Frankford, was 
expected to be in operation by 1922. 

JVar Period , — Philadelphia sent 54,127 men into the National 
army through the draft, and nearly ecnialled that figure with volun- 
teer enlistments in the regular army, National Guard and Marine 
Corps. The city supplied the personnel of two full regiments of the 
28th Div. and practically the full personnel of two regiments of the 
79th Div., National array. 

The city aubsr'.ribed to the different Liberty Loans and to the 
Victory Loan as follows • 


Loan 

Apportion- 

ment 

Subscribed 

Per capita 
Subscription 

First Liberty . 

*94.694.750 

*145,172.950 

*80 

Second Liberty 

159.499.950 

234,901,000 

130 

Third Liberty 

136.499.950 

169,350.600 

94 

Fourth Liberty . 

259,198,000 

311,306,250 

172 

Victory .... 

i»6, 809,450 

208,482,200 

n.s 


(A. E. McK.) 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS (see 21.392),— The census of 1918 
gave the pop, as 10,350,640, of whom 855,368 were classed as 
non- Christians. The 9,495,272 Christians were in 1918; Filipinos, 
9,429,857; Chinese, 45,156; Japanese, 6,684; Americans, 6,405; 
Spaniards, 4,015; English, 1,063; all others, 2,092. The non- 
Christians were subdivided into Mahommedans and pagans. 
In 1917 H. Otley Beyer, of the University of the Philippines, 
estimated the Mahommedan pop. at 315,980, while the pro- 
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the Romance languages differ among tlKmselvea. The Engl^ 
language is used currently in all parts of the islands, being 
Sj^ken by more pe<^le than ever spoke Spanish, Literacy is 
high among the Christian population. The cultuml position of 
the Negritos is about the same as when they were discovered by 
the Spanish in 1521. The so-called ‘‘ wild ** peoples (all pagans 
except for a few who have embraced Christiahity) occupy about 
the stage of culture exhibited in the i6th century by the ances- 
tors of the Christian Filipinos. The culture of the Christian 
Filipinos is distinctly occidental and is unique in the Orient. 

Manila, the capital, and Baguio, the summer capital, located 
in the uplands, in the Mountain province, are the only two 
chartered cities. Manila, the metropolis, which coincides with 
Manila province, had in 1918 a pop. of 283,613, or 20,858 to the 
sq. m., and Baguio had 5,462. In the 55 provinces and sub- 
provinecs, there were in 1918 881 municipalities, 80 municipal 
districts, and 15 other subdivisions. The largest municipalities 
in 1918 were: Cebfi with 65,300 inhabitants; Albay (Luzon), 
with 53,105; Iloilo (Panay), with 49,808; Batangas (Luzon), 
with 41,182; Ormoc (Leyte), with 38,247; Laoag (Ilocos Norte), 
with 38,294; and Baybay (Leyte), with 36,934. The most 
important are Cebfi and Iloilo. The most populous provinces 
arc: Cebfi, with 857,410 inhabitants; Leyte, with 597,995; 
Pangasinan, with 567,644; Iloilo, with 508,272; Occidental 
Negros, with 397,325; Sfimar, with 380,211; Bohol, with 359,600, 
and Batangas, with 340,195. The most densely populated prov- 
inces, apart from Manila, are Ilocos Sur (Luzon), with 217,410 
inhabitants, or 492 to the sq. m.; Siquijor (Oriental Negros), 
with 56,695, or 461 to the sq. m.; Cebfi, with 459 to the sq. m.; 
La Uni6n (Luzon), with 160,575, or 459 to the sq. m.; Cavite 
(Luzon), with 157,347, or 339 to the sq. m.; Pampanga (Luzon), 
with 257,641, or 313 to the sq. m.; Pangasinan (Luzon), with 292 
to the sq. m.; and Laguna (Luzon), with 195,371, or 271 to the 
sq. mile. The Batanes Is., a sub-province lying N. of Luzon, 
have the smallest pop. of any provincial division (8,214), and 
a density of in to the sq. mile. The least densely populated 
is the sub-province of Apayao (Mountain province, Luzon), 
which has 11,123 inhabitants, but only 6 to ihe sq. mile. The 
majority of the people are engaged in agricultural and allied 
pursuits, and among the professional classes are men of con- 
siderable attainments. 

Agriculture , — Between 1913 and 1918 the cultivated area of the 
Philippine Islands (total area, 73»S85»583 ac. or 115,026 sq. m.) 
rose from 5,859,877 ac. or 7;96% of the whole, to 7,294,159 ac., or 
9»9l % of the whole. The Filipino tao or peasant, naturally a gocxl 
farmer, has been slow to adopt modern and more efficient methods, 
but through the efforts of the Bureaus of Agriculture and Education 
a beginning has been made in some places. In 1918 the value of 
the agricultural output was $183,479,158. The nine most important 
crops were those of which the following table shows the area, pro- 
duction and value in 1910 and 1918: — 



Acreage 

Production (tons) 

Value 


1918 

1910 

1918 

19TO 

1918 

1910 

Rice 

3 . 379»305 

2,944.588 

1 , 539,186 

810,786 

$67,581,687 

« 3 J, 300,»33 

Aback (manila hemp) . 

1,265,894 

1.175.58s 

166,863 

168,452 

46,246,612 

13,476.171 

Coco- nuts 

828,936 

405.556 

1,506,796,110 

(number) 

937,9*7,927 

(numl>er) 

28,266,896 

19,470,813 

Sugar-cane 

507,612 

205,412 

396,242 

152,639 

20,579,389 

7,631,966 

Indian com • . • • . 

1.033.413 

1,432,026 

309.798 1 

392.484 1 

10,509.324 

,'.774.525 

Tobacco 

» 93,754 

132,456 

61,555 

28,006 

7,609,577 

3,780,915 

Cacao 

2,820 

3.I5I 

566 

74 

252,335 

33,406 

Coffee 

1,896 

2,637 

721 

85 

222,991 

34.378 

Maguey (aloe) ... 

* 0.524 1 

£Lu?.37 ■ 

16,664 

4,628 1 

ta85i6o6_ 



vindal governors of Mindanao and Sulu estiriiated it in 1919 at 
402,799. Of the pagans, approximately 30,000 were Negritos, 
and most of the others belonged to Malayan stocks. Head- 
hunting among the pagans virtually ceased owing to vigilant 
Government control, 

The Christians include eight races, namely, Tagalog, Sambal, 
Pampanga, Pangasinan, Iloko, Ibanag, Bicol, all inhabiting the 
island of Luzon and islands near it, and the Bisaya, inhabiting 
the southern islands, including part of Mindanao. Each race 
has a distinct language, which ^ers from the others as widely as 


The production of rice fails to meet demand, and imports are 
necessary. In 1910 imports amounted to 184,620 tons, and total 
consumption to 712,674 tons; in 1918 imports and exports were, 
respectively, 159,130 tons and 47 tons; and consumption, 1,161,344 
tons; in 1919 imports and exports were respectively 148,724 and 296 
tons, and total consumption, 1,067,699 tons. To prevent profiteer- 
ing in so vital a commodity, the Government has, in times of scarcity, 
purchased rice abroad, and sold it at a fair price. The cultivation of 
aback has be^n given a new impetus by a law (No. 2380) which grades 
the product according tp the cleaning of the fibre. Sugar is raised 
in almost all the islands, but chiefly in Negros, Panay and Luzon. 
The construction of up-to^^date sugar centrals ” in many localities 
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is redeeming^ Philippine sug:ar from the evil reputation which the 
“ muscavado ” sug^ar formerly bore. Corn is raised chiefly in 
Cebd, where the soil is especially fitted for it, and where this grain, 
instead of rice, is the chief crop. Tobacco is raised especially in 
Luzon and Ccbfi, the pro<luct of the Ca^^ayan valley in Luzon being 
that most esteemed. Cacao comes chiefly from the provinces of 
Albay and Camarines in Luzon; coffee from Mindoro L and the 
Mountain province (Luzon) ; and maguey (introduced from America) 
from Cebu and the province of Ilocos Sur (Luzon). An effort is 
being made to encourage the raising of sisal instead of maguey, the 
former being the better fibre. Abac4 is a natural monop<3y in the 
Philippine Islands, for it can be grown commercially nowhere else. 
It is grown in many of the islands, but in recent years extensive 
plantations have been laid out in Mindanao, where the constant 
moisture needed for its growth is afforded. For many years, this 
rif)re formed one-half the exports from the islands, and is still one of 
the leading exports. The export of 89,438 metric tons in 1900 rose 
to 164,754 tons in 1910, and to 165,129 tons in 1918. Exports for 

1919 tell to 131,898 tons valued at $26,861,526, while exports for 

1920 were 139,250 tons valued at $35,862,000. The timber resources 
are important, virgin forests covering about 40,000 sq. miles. About 
99% of all timlier lands belong to the Government. Much of the 
timber consists of valuable hard woods. Timl>er land is not sold, 
but is developed under the licence system, small operators being 
granted a licence for one year, and large operators for 20 years. 
During 1919, 2,950 licences were issued, some of which were for 
gathering firewood. About 100,000,000 bd. ft. of lumber is used 
annually in the Philippines. Exports of lumlier in 1918 were 4,178,^ 
520 bd. ft., valued at $2l9,397f and in 1919, 4t50A,304 bd. ft., 
valued at $259,592. Modern forest products include cjfiarcoal, nipa, 
from which sugar and alcohol are made, various rattans and fibres, 
co{xil, tan barks, dyewoods, gutta pcrcha and rubber, paper pulp, a 
soap bark, pili nuts, wax, wood-oil ami medicinal plants. A school 
of forestry is maintained by the (iovernment in which up-to-date, 
scientific lumbering instruction is given. The chief animal is the 
carabao or water buffalo, of which tpere were 1,047,164 in 1913 and 
1,271,208 in 1917. Other domestic animals for these two years 
numbered respectively: cows, 41 8, 114 and 603,107; horses and mules, 
179,089 and 214,204. During most years of American occupation, 
the carabao was assailed by rinderpest, and the archipelago in 1920 
was slowly recovering from its effects. The heavy mortality of 
carabao hampered agriculture, esiKicialiy the cultivation of rice 
which was much retarded at times. The Government employed 
various methods in its efforts to eradicate the disease, including 
inoculation with a special scrum, strict quarantine, and even the 
killing of whole herds. 

Minerals , — ‘Mineral products include gold, silver, iron, copper, 
manganese, coal, petroleum, shale, sulphur, asphalt, asbestos, clay 
products, lime, sand and gravd, stone, salt, and mineral waters. 
The total value of the mineral output in 1907 was $117,046; in 
1917, $3,018,225; and in 1918, $3,276,677. Between July I 1902 and 
Dec. 31 1918, 10,943 mining claims were taken out, of which 6,683 
were for gold, 1,893 for ixjtroleum and 607 for coojkt. The gold 
output in 1908 was valued at $217,250; in 19 13 at $868,362; in I9i7at 
$1,408,309; in 1918 (from 24 mines) at $1,287,985 and in 1919 at 
81,309,724. Iron-ore deposits in Surigao province, estimated to con- 
tain about 500,000,000 metric tons, with 45 to 50 yo iron, have Ijecn 
reserved for the Government. Other rich deposits are said to exist 
in Bukidnon province in Mindanao. The manufactured iron all 
came from the mines of Angac in Luzon and was chiefly used for 
the making of |)lough points. Copper is found especially in Luzon at 
Mancayaii, where it has been mined and snieltea many years by the 
Igorot by primitive methotls. Deposits of coal are found in many 
localities, although much of it is lignite. Attempts have been made 
to develop the (Icposits in the eastern part of Batan I., and in 1920 
the Philippine Coal Mining Co. was said to be producing about 300 
tons tlaily. In 1919 the output was 32,892 metric tons, valued at 
$41 1,000. Much attention has been given to the development of the 
coal deposits by the Government, and no little money was lust, but 
the industry seems at last to be on a g(X>d basis. Deposits of fair 
steaming coiU arc said to cover 58 sq. m. and to contain 61,788,000 
metric tons. The National Coal Co. was organized in 1919, with 
Government capital, to exploit Government deposits. 

Manufactures , — The Philippines have passed beyond the initial 
stage of manufacturing, althcmgh it is proualily true that the manu- 
facturing industries will long be limited in number. Embroideries 
anil laces, the making of which has been fostered by the Bureau of 
Education as well as by some private schools, find a ready market, 
and during the World War when Belgium and Switzerland were un- 
a^e tp supply their markets, demand for the Philippine product 
JwSmmuIated. The induvStry is still largely one of the home. 
raliK^ made from abacd, both by the old rope- walk method and by 
fjU m^m achinery. Much of the abac4 Is stripped by machinery, 
cleaned carefully by hand is still the best, ^w-milling 
is in importance, some of the mills being equipped with 

modeni|iW^ninery. In 1910 there was only one sugar central 
in the for the production of centrifugal sugar. In 1920 

there werefl^S; and the reputation of Philippine sugar was rising in 
consequence. The war gave a great stimulus to the expressing of 


coco-nut oil| because of the impossibility of obtaining sufficient ship- 
ping for the export of the bulky copra. There.were in 1920 more than 
30 oil-mills, which produced over 100,000 tons of oil, the value of 
the product having increased in five years from about $1,000,000 to 
al>out $30,000,000 and furnishing about one-fourth of the export 
trade of the islands. The Philippines are the third producing coco- 
nut region in the world, there being over 800,000 ac. with about 68,- 
000,000 trees, of which some 40,000,000 were bearing in 1920, The 
output of cigars in 1910 was 285,561,328; in I9*3t 282,096,996; in 
1918, 367,022,982 and in 1919, 5i7»343»450- The output of cigarettes 
for the same years was respectively 4»i73i507»*49; 4i384»w7»247; 
4,720,005,675 and 5,203,331,200. In 1918 there were 82 factories 
manufacturing cigars and 23 manufacturing cigarettes. In 1916 a 
tobacco insjjection law was enacted by the Philippine l.egislature 
providing for the improvement of the leaf and for inspection of leaf 
tobacco and of manufactured products, and prohibiting export to 
the United States unless certain fixed standards were met. In 1918 
there were 10,583 factories in the archipelago, of which 1,047 were 
in Manila. Of the 182,117 emploj^es, 21,828 were in Manila. 

Communications , — In 1908 there were only 246 m. of first-class 
roads and bridges in the archipelago; in IQIJ, i»393 of the first 
class; 1,264 m. of the second; and 1,937 01 tne third; and in 1919, 
2,796; 1,235; and 1,084 m. respectively. Third-class roads are as 
a general rule fit only for carts and animals, and then only during the 
<lry season. In 1919 cost of maintenance of old roads and bridges 
was $1,959,780. The archipelago has two railway systems; namely 
the Manila Railroad Co. operating in Luzon, and the Philippine 
Railway Co. operating in the islands of Cehti and Panay. The first 
had in 1913 517 m. of tracks and in 1918 640 m. This company, under 
contract with the Government, partly completed a line to the summer 
capital, Baguio, but could not carry the project to a successful end. 
In Jan. 1917 the Government of the Philippine Islands purchased 
the company’s holdings and since that period^ the lines nave been 
undergoing reconstruction. The Philippine Railway Co., an Ameri- 
can concern, had 60 m. of track in 1910 (the first year of operation), 
and 133 m. in 1918. Under authority of an Act of Congress, ap- 
proved Feb. 6 1905, the Insular Government guarantees 4% in- 
terest for a period not to exceed 30 years on the first lien Ixinds issued 
by the Manila Railroad Co. for new construction in southern Luzon, 
and the same to the Philippine Railway Co. The combined 
issues of both companies totalled $22,263,000. The lines in south- 
ern Luzon and those in Cebu and Panay have opened to active 
trade large stretches of territory and are affecting the industry of 
their districts. During recent years the number of motor vehicles 
has increased markedly, and they are now seen in almost all parts 
of the islands. An up-to-date electric street-railway system is 
operated in Manila. Post-offices increased in number from 540 
in 1008 to 828 in 1918, and municipalities with free deliver serv- 
ice from 31 in 1908 to 462 in 1918. Telegraph offices (Govern- 
ment owned and operated) increased during the same period from 
161 to 320. The intcr-island cables are also owned and operated 
by the Government. Manila has an efficient telephone service. 

Shipping , — Manila is the chief port, but the ports of Iloilo, Cebfi, 
Zamboanga, and a few others share to some degree in the domestic 
and foreign trade. In 1911 there were 906 entries of foreign ships 
and 854 departures, with net tonnage of 1,849,475 and 1,787,650 
respectively; and in 1918, 652 entries and 659 departures, with net 
tonnages of 1,412,871 and 1,544,648 respectively. The United 
Kingdom, which had uniformly occupied first place in the total 
foreign carrying trade of the islands, lost that position to Japan 
in 1917, but regained it in 1919, when British bottoms carried 

525.000 tons, in the latter year, British and Japanese vessels 
carried 63% of the total foreign trade. Ships of the United States, 
which moved only 44,000 tons in 1916, moved 441,000 tons in 1919, 
while Philippine shipping engaged in foreign trade rose from 80,000 
tons in 1016 to 128,000 tons in 1919. In value of cargo, British 
bottoms fed in the import cann ing trade up to and including 1917. 
In that year British ships carried cargoes valued at $25,865,273 ; 
Japanese, $18,964,331; and United States, $9,731,816. In 1918, 
Japanese ships carried import cargoes valued at $29,304,836; 
United States, $28,041,294; and British, $24,406,231. In the export 
trade, British bottoms also took first place up to and including 1917. 
In that year, British ships carried exports valued at $28,903,&)9; 
United States, $27,599,076; and Japanese, $24,657,632. In 1918 
U.S. vessels carried exports valued at $53,389,398; British, $36,093,- 
713; and Japanese, $24,544,204. In 191S ships of the United States 
took first place in the total value of the foreign carrying trade, 
moving goods valued at $81,403,692, with the United Kingdom and 
Japan taking second and third place respectively. In recent years 
new piers and warehou^s have been built in Manila. 

Foreign TVodz.— Imports rose from $29,186,120 in 1908 to $l49r 

400.000 in 1920. Exports were $32,601,072 in 1908; $151,100,000 
in 1920. The balance of trade^Vas in favour of the Philippines 
during 1914-8, and in 1920. Import trade with the United States 
rose from $35,813 in 1874 to $92,289,773 in 1020. Exports to the 
United States rose from $2,657,333 in 1874 to $105,216,263 in 1920. 
In 1874 the import and export trade with the United Kingdom was 
valued respectively at $1,737,487 and $3,032,959; and in 1918 at 
$2,764,407 and $19,481,698 respectively. Imports from and exports 
to Japan were valued respectively at $13,104,055 and $71968,304; 
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China, $6,576,962 and $3,249,200; French Eaat I^idies. ^,978,043 
(plainly rice) and $1,302,376; Hoag-Kong, $56,877 and $5,051,664. 
Total trade with France was valued at $1,7^,167 in 1918 ; Germany, 
$3^.534; Spain, $ 3 .' 94 <^.i 67 ; Australasia, $4,431,883; British East 
Indies, $3,515,885; Switzerland, $607,870; Italy, $189,152; Nether* 
lands, $45,463; Hawaii, $479)43<^i Siam, $1,219,673 and all other 
countries, $1,494,421* 

Government,— In 1913, upon the occasion of the appointment 
by the President of the United States of a new governor-general 
of the Philippines, majority membership on the Philippine 
Commission was given to the Filipinos by presidential appoint- 
ment. On Aug 29 1916 the U.S. Congress passed the Jones Act. 
The short preamble declared that it has always been the pur- 
pose of the people of the United States to withdraw their sover- 
eignty over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their inde- 
pendence as soon as a stable form of government can be estab- 
lished therein.'* The Act created a Senate to supersede the 
Philippine Commission, 1 2 senatorial districts being established, 
each of which is represented by two senators elected by duly 
qualified voters except the 12th district (consisting of the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu, the Mountain province, 
Baguio, and Nueva Vizcaya), whose senators are appointed by 
the governor-general. The Philippine Assembly was replaced by 
the House of Representatives, the membership of 81 of the 
Assembly to be increased in the new body by three representa- 
tives from the Mountain province, one from Nueva Vizcaya, and 
five from the Department of Mindanao and Sulu. Senators are 
required to be over 30 years of age, able to read and write 
English or Spanish, and to have been residents of the Philip- 
pines for at least two consecutive years and actual residents of 
the senatorial districts from which elected for at least one year 
immediately preceding election. Representatives must be over 
25 years of age, and have the same residential qualification. 

Senators are elected for six years, representatives for three. 
The Act extended the suffrage to males of 21 or over, to include 
those who under previous law were legal voters and had exer- 
cised their right; those who owned real property to the value of 
$250; those who annually paid $15 or more of the established 
taxes; and those who were able to read and write either Spanish, 
English, or a native language. Two resident commissioners 
with three-year terms were provided for, and paid by, the 
United States, to be over 30 years of age and hona fide electors; 
these commissioners to have seats in the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, with right of debate but no vote in that 
body. The Legislature convenes on Oct. i6, but it may change 
that date within certain limits if it choose. A governor-general, 
vice-governor, auditor, and deputy auditor are appointed by the 
President of the United Stales, by and with the consent of the 
Senate. The vice-governor is in control of the Bureaus of Educa- 
tion and Health, but the remainder of his former bureaus and 
his subordinate duties were shifted to the Interior Department. 
Power is given to the Legislature to reorganize the other depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government. The chief justice and 
associate justices of the Supreme Court are appointed by the 
President of the United States by and with the consent of the 
Senate, and the judges of the courts of first instance are similarly 
appointed by the governor-general by and with the advice of the 
Senate of the Philippine Islands. The awards of the Supreme 
Court are reviewable by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Government as reorganized consists of the following groups 
of departments, bureaus, and otfices. On the governor-general 
depend directly the Bureau of Audits, the civil service, and all other 
offices and branches of the service not assigned by law to any de- 
partment. On the Department of the Interior depend the Bureau of 
non-Christian tribes (provided for in the o^anic Act), the Philip- 

g ine general hospital, Boards of Pharmaceutical Examiners, Medical 
Examiners, Dental Examiners and Dental Hygiene, Optical Ex- 
aminers, examination for nurses. On the Executive Bureau depend 
the Philippine constabulary, and Bureau of Dependent Children. 
On the Department of Public Instruction depend the Bureau of 
Education, the Philippine Health Service, and Bureau of Quarantine 
Service, On the Department of Finance depend the Bureaus of 
Customs, Internal Revenue, Treasury and Printing, the general 
supervision over banks, banking transactions, coinage, currency, 
and (except as otherwise specially provided) over all funds the in- 
vestment of which may be authorized by law, Qa; the Department 
of Justice depend the Bureau of Justice, the courts of first instance 


and the inferior courts, Philippine Library and Museum, Bureau of 
Prions and Public Utility Commission* On the Department of 
Agnculture and Natural Resources depend the Bureaus of Agri- 
culture, Forestry, Lands, Science, Weather, and matters concerning 
hunting, fisheries, sponges and other sea products. On the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Communications depend the Bureau of 
Public Works, Posts, Supply, Labor, Coast and Cieodetic Survey, 
and ('ommerce and Industry. The secretaries of the several depart- 
ments form the ("abinct. 

There arc in all 46 provinces, 34 of which are regular provinces 
and the rest sfiecial or sub-provinces. The chief executive of a 
province is the provincial governor, who is elective. He together 
with two other memlxjrs, also elective, forms the provincial board or 
legislative branch of the provincial C'lovcrnment. In the special or 
sub-provinces, with the exception of Mindoro, Palawan, and Ba- 
lanes, the provincial governor is appointive. The chief official of a 
town or municipality is the municipal president. The municipal 
council or legislative branch of the municipal Ciovcrnnient consists of 
from 8 to 18 councillors, according to the size of the iminicipality. 

In Oct. 1918 the governor-general, by an executive order, created 
the Council of State as an advisory body. This body, composed of 
the heads of all the executive departments and the presiding officers 
of the two Housesof the Philippine Archipelago, has become an integral 
part of the governmental system and is frequently referred to in 
legislation. The meetings of the C'ouncil have practically super- 
seded those of the Cabinet, and it has been entrusted by the Legis- 
Itjture with certain e.xccutive functions. Policies dexaded on in the 
Council meeting are assured full consideration in the Legislature. 
Among other things the Council prepares and submits the budget. 

Education . — Special attention has been paid to public education 
by the Government. Each of the 49 school divisions of the archi- 
pelago follows in general provincial boundary lines, except that of 
Manila and four insular schools, namely Philippine normal school, 
Philippine school of arts and trades, Philippine nautical sc:hool, and 
Central Luzon agricultural ^hool, each of which is considered a 
distinct division. The public-school system, which aims at the 
creation of a stall of fCnglish-speaking Filipino teachers, is under the 
director of education, with central offices in Manila. There are seven 
elementary grades (four primary and three intermediate) and a 
four- year high-school course. Much attention is paid to industrial 
training, and to recreational athletics. Baseball and other games 
have had ^reat inHuence throughout the islands. Each school 
division is in charge of a division superintendent and each of the 
several districts in a division of a super\'isiiig teacher. In 1908 
there were 3,932 public schools, with a total enrolment of 486,676. 
In 1919, 749 new primap^ schools and ill new intermediate schools 
were oi>encd, with an increase during one year of 104,560 pupils 
in the elementary grades, and a record enrolment of 776,596 pupils 
in all public schools. During that year, 2,963 additional elementary 
teachers were appointed, and 300 primary schools constructecl. 
Tuition fees were abolished in all intermediate schools. In 1908 
$2,563,553 was spent for public education, and in 1918 $5,365,105. 
The Philippine normal school, in Manila, draws its pupils from all 
parts of the islands. There were in 1920 50 provincial nigh schools, 
20 provincial trade schools, 14 provincial shops, 13 large agricultural 
schools, 15 farm schools, and 162 settlement farm schools. The farm 
schools ranged in size from about 125 to 2,000 ac. and the settlement 
farm schools from about 40 to 125 acres. School gardens, which 
have become an essential part of the public educational system, 
number about 4,000, and home gardens, the result of this instruc- 
tion, over 100,000. A standard type of school buildings has been 
evolved, and there were in 1920 865 satisfactory school buildings 
(many constructed of concrete) and 2,170 buildings of semi-pcrnia- 
nent and permanent types. In 1910 the Government began the 
^’stematic supervision of private .schools, requiring courses in 
English and harmonizing the work with that of the public schools. 
New methods, courses, and text -books have been introduced, and 
ail private schools complying with reciuiremcnts have been given 
the same standing as Government schools. In 1920 there were about 
300 accredited private schools with a total enrolment of 38,544 and 
a teaching force of 1,600. Higher education is provided for by the 
university of the Philippines, a Government institution, and by 
the Dominican University of ^nto Tom&s. The university of the 
Philippines in 1920 had 31 buildings of permanent materials. The 
total enrolment for 1919-20 was 3,427- Its three presidents were, 
successively, an American, a Filipino and an American. The uni- 
versity of Santo Tom&s, the oldest university under the flag of the 
United States, has departments of law, medicine, pharmacy, civil 
engineering, philosophy and letters, and theology. It has five build- 
ings inclucring a dormitory, and for the year 1919-20 had an enrol- 
ment of 701. Between the years 1914 1919 its graduates num- 

bered 347. The educational programme of the islands has from the first 
had tfve hearty endorsement of the Filipino people, and Filipino 
legislators have at all times supported almost unanimously any 
movement looking toward the improvement of educational condi- 
tions. In Dec. 1918, $15,000,000 were appropriated by the Legis- 
lature for the extension of public schools. Instruction is being 
extendi rapidly among the non-Christian population. In addition 
to the education supplied in the Philippines, some 9,000 Filipinos 
are attending schools, colleges and universities in the United States; 
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some of these receive Government aid. but the majority are pay- 
ing for thtsir own instruction. The work of the Philippine library and 
inubeum is largely educational in character. This institution was first 
founded as the Philippine library, May 20 1909. After the passage 
of the Jones Bill of 1916 it was amalgamated with the Philippine 
archives and the museum. It has cliarge of all the books owned by 
the Insular Government. The manuscripts of the library number 
several millions, the books in all over a quarter of a million. 

Finance. — PhiI 4 )f)ine currency in circulation on June 30 1908 
amounted to 4<^,3i7»9S2 pesos or 4-82 per capita; on Dec. 31 1913 to 
50,697,253 or 5*53 per capita; and on Dec. 31 1919 to 146,500,000, 
or 14*16 per capita. The Philippine peso, nominally equivalent to 
$0.50 U.S., was in June 1921 quoted in New York City at $0.46 
and has even reached much lower levels; in Nov, 1921 it was 
ciuoted at $0.4975. The total revenues and expenditures of the 
Insular Government for the year ending June 30 1908 were respec- 
tively, $10,89(^,261 and $11,469,785; and for 1919, $39,843,461 and 
S43»37>»294. The great increases in revenues liegan in 1916 simul- 
taneously with the large trade balances in favour of the Philip- 
pines. Revenues are mainly from customs collections, internal 
revenues and receipts from land taxes and leases. Customs col- 
lections for the year 1919 were $7,712,655 and for T920, $8,878,- 
032; and collections of internal revenues tor 1919 $26,641,373. The 
fatter collections come mainly from the excise tax, licence, pro- 
fession and occupation taxes, cedillas, franchise taxes, income 
tax, documentary stamp tax, and inheritance tax. The bonded 
indcbttxJncss for the Insular and municipal Governments as of 
June 30 1919 was $20, 125,000, that for the former being $16,000,000. 
r onimercial bank assets rose from $31,872,964 in 1913 to $177,293,- 
860 in 1919. In 1908 postal savii^s bank deposits were $774,105 
and withcfrawals $512,839; and in 1918 $2,942,762 and $2,5^,775 
respectively; in 1919 there were 417 postal savings banks in oper- 
ation. In 1919, operations of the eight banks in Manila reached 
a total of $4,I97,682,(xk>. The Philippine National Bank, the sole 
di'pository of the Government, with ncadqiiarters in Manila, has 
11 branches and ai provincial agencies m the Philippines, and 
branches in Shanghai and New York. Its assets on June 30 1920 
amounted to $118,749,138. More recently reverses, due, it is re- 
ported, to poor management and the business crisis, overtook the 
institution. 

lllstary, — W. Cameron Forbes was appointed acting gov- 
ernor-general in May 1009, and on Nov. ii of the same year 
governor-general, succeeding James T. Smith. During his term, 
which expired on Oct. 6 1013, many public improvements were 
made, and the principle of the Filipinization of the civil service 
was carried out consistently, although comparatively few Fili- 
pinos were appointed to the higher offices. 

The Taal volcano, which had been quiescent for a century and 
a half, erupted on Jan. 30 igri. Some 1,300 lives were lost. 
The outburst was accompanied by violent earthquakes, of 
which 1 ,014 were registered in Manila in about a fortnight. Earth- 
quakes are of frequent occurrence in all parts of the islands, but 
arc rarely of magnitude. During Governor-General Forbes’s 
term no general appropriation measure for the expenses of 
Government was passed after that of 19 ro, because the two 
Houses could not agree upon the method of drawing it. In 
consequence, the provision of the organic Act of 1902 which 
declared that in the event of the failure to pass a general appro- 
priation measure, the sum appropriated last should be consideted 
as rcappropriated, was declared to be in effect, and proclama- 
tion was so made each year. The breach between the two 
Houses tendctl to widen, and much constructive legislation that 
should have been enacted failed of passage. Educational meas- 
ures, however, were generally assure<l of enactment and one is 
continually struck by the number of measures of this kind 
passed by each session of the Legislature. During this period 
also the demand for political independence by certain Filipino 
leaders, especially by Manuel Quezon, for part of the time 
resident commissioner in Washington, was constant and insist- 
ent, The Americans in the Philippines, regarded as appointees 
of the political party in control in the United States, were 
skilfully made to appear hostile to Filipino interests, and that 
administration was represented as withholding an inherent 
light of the Filipino people. The desire of the Filipinos for inde- 
pendence was and is real, and has grown with each succeeding 
year; the whole course of American administration has fostered 
that aspiration, and continually greater autonomy has been 
granted, although differences of opinion have been manifest 
as to the safety with which this could be done. 


The change of administration in Washington in 1913 was 
hailed with delight by the Filipinos, in the belief that it would 
soon lead to political independence. On Oct. 6 19x3 Francis 
Burton Harrison, who had been appointed governor-general by 
President Wilson, arrived in Manila, and immediately assumed 
office. By presidential appointment the majority on the Philip- 
pine Commission passed to the Filipinos. Various changes 
were made by the new governor-general in the personnel of sev- 
eral of the bureaus, the chief innovation being that Filipinos 
were appointed to a number of the higher posts. On Jan. i 1917 
there were 31 Americans and 22 Filipinos acting as chiefs and 
assistant chiefs, and on July i 1920, 20 Americans and 30 Fili- 
pinos. On the latter date there were 760 Americans and 12,047 
Filipinos connected with the Government, while in 1913 there 
had been 2,623 of the former and 6,363 of the latter. This 
increased rapidity in the Fih'pinization of the civil service after 
1913, especially of the higher offices, has been criticized on the 
ground of decreased efficiency, but while this was necessarily 
the result to a considerable extent, it was not universally so, and 
the policy led, as a natural corollary, to a greater official harmony 
than had reigned previously. In Feb. 1916 an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, providing a temporary pension for employees who had 
been in the service of the Philippine Government for from six 
to ten years or longer, gave an impetus to many Americans to 
request retirement under the terms of that Act. While techni- 
cally the provisions of the Act apply to Filipinos as well as to 
Americans, it has been the policy of the Government to retire 
eligible Filipinos only because of age or physical disability. 
Upon the declaration of war against Germany by the United 
States, many Americans resigned to enlist, and it was felt that 
Americans were leaving the Philippine service too rapidly, 
especially the teachers. A very earnest effort was made after 
the war to recruit American teachers. 

The virtual Filipino autonomy resulting from the above- 
mentioned changes was increased by the enactment by Con- 
gress in Aug. 1916 of the Jones Act, by which the Philippine 
Commission was replaced by an elective Senate (see Govern- 
ment above). The era of good feeling, inaugurated in 1913 by 
the change of Government, was seen almost immediately in the 
passing of an appropriation measure for the general expenses of 
Government — the first to be enacted since 1910. Such meas- 
ures have been passed annually since. One of the early Acts of 
the Legislature was to reduce certain salaries, especially those 
of the Philippine commissioners and of certain bureau chiefs; 
but, as in the United States, a bonus system was later adopted 
because of the increase in the cost of living and the governor- 
general recommended that salaries be increased. In 1915 the 
Philippine National Bank was created, taking over the former 
Agricultural Bank owned by the Government, which had never 
functioned acceptably. In the same year the Code Committee, 
after several years’ work, finished the administrative code of the 
islands, which was passed by the Legislature. Among the first 
Acts of the all-Filipino Legi^ature of 1916--7 was the reorganiza- 
tion of the several departments of the Government, the result 
being that the Department of Public Instruction came to be 
the only one directly under an American. 

The period was marked by generous appropriations for educa- 
tional purposes, the most notable of these being the appropria- 
tion of $15,352,012 for the extension of free elemental educa- 
tion (see Education above). A previous Act prohibiting the 
display of the Philippine flag was repealed, a measure desired 
most ardently by Filipinos. 

Upon the declaration of war against Germany by the United 
States, the Filipinos offered to supply a division of troops for the 
U.S. army and to supply funds for the construction of a destroyer 
and submarine for the U.S. navy, and there was a generous 
subscription to the Red Cross and to Liberty bonds. A volun- 
teer National Guard was formed, which was joined by many of 
the Filipino youth, this being disbanded in 1919. There were 
also many Filipinos who served in the army and navy of the 
United States. In this connexion it should be noted that Filipi- 
nos have been admitted to West Point and Annapolis. Some 22 
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German ehips^ whkh haMi been interned in Manila harbour a;t the 
beginning of the World War, were seized after the American 
declaration of war, and the crews sent to an internment camp in 
the United States after a partly successful attempt had been 
made to damage the machinery and scuttle the vessels. Business 
during the war was brisk, notwithstanding the lack of shipping; 
but after the war, a depression developed from which the islands 
had not recovered in 1921. Governor-General Harrison resigned 
his post, as from March 3 1921, because of the change of adminis- 
tration in the United States, and Vice-Governor Yeater became 
acting govemor-generaL Shortly after assuming office, Presi- 
dent Harding despatched Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood and W. 
Cameron Forbes to the Philippines to make a complete survey 
and report on conditions. On Oct. 5 1921 Gen. Wood took 
oath of office as governor-general of the islands. 

The Wood-Forbes report recommended, among other things, 
“ that the present general status of the Philippine Islands con- 
tinue until the people have had time to absorb and thoroughly 
master the powers already in their hands, and ** that under 
no circumstances should the American Government permit to 
be established in the Philippine Islands a situation which would 
leave the United States in a position of responsibility without 
authority/’ 
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PHILLIMORE, WALTER GEORGE FRANK PHI LLIMORE, 

1ST Baron (1845- ), English judge, was born in London Nov. 

21 1845, the eldest son of Sir Robert Joseph Phillimore, 1st 
bart., a distinguished judge and authority on ecclesi2Lstical 
and international law {see 21.405). He was educated at West- 
minster and Christ Church, Oxford, where he had a distinguished 
career, obtaining first classes in classics and law, winning the 
Vinerian scholarship and being elected to an All Souls fellow- 
ship. He was called to the bar in 1868. In 1885 he succeeded 
his father as 2nd bart., and in 1807 was made a judge of the 
Queen’s Bench division, being in 1913 appointed a lord justice 
of appeal. He retired from the bench in 1916, and in 1918 was 
raised to the peerage. 

As an authority on ecclesiastical law Lord Phillimore carried 
on the tradition of his family. He published a revised edition 
of J. H. Blunt’s Book of Church Law (1872), besides a second 
edition of Sir Robert Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical Law (1895), 
and also contributed the articles Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction and 
Canon Law (in part) to the E.B. He was from 1905 to 1908 
president of the International Law Association, and has pub- 
lished Three Centuries of Treaties of Peace and their Teaching 
(1917), besides issuing (1889) a third edition of vol. iv. of Sir 
Robert Phillimore’s International Law, In 1918 he was appointed 
chairman of the naval prize tribunal. He was English repre- 
sentative on the commission which sat at The Hague (1920) to 
prepare the scheme of a permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, and was also chairman of the Foreign Office committee 
on the League of Nations. 

PHILLIPS, STEPHEN (1868-1915), English poet {set 21.407), 
diod at Deal Dec. 9 1915. 
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PHILLPOTTS, EDEN (1862- ), British novelist, poet and 

dramatist, was born in India Nov. 4 1862, and was educated at 
Plymouth. He was a clerk for ten years in the Stin fire insurance 
office, then studied for the stage, but turned his attention to 
literature, producing a number of successful novels with a 
Devonshire setting. They include Same Everyday Folks (1893); 
Children of the Mist (1898); The Human Boy (1890); Sons of 
the Morning (1900); My Devon Year (1903); The Mother (1908; 
dramatized 1913); Orphan Dinah (1920) and a play, St, George 
and the Dragons (1919). His phiy^ The Secret Woman (drama- 
tized from his novel of that title), was refused a licence but, 
after a public protest by twenty-four authors, it was performed 
six times at matin6es in 1912 under the management of Mr. 
Granville Barker. He also published single poems such as 
The Iscariot (1912), and two collections of poems, Plain Song 
(1917) and As the Wind Blows (1920). • 

PHILOSOPHY {see 21.440). — At the opening of the decade 
1910-20, the ground covered by the philosophical sciences was 
so viist that any one writer could see only a small portion of it in 
clear perspective; and even within the partial field w’here he was 
most at home, he might well find it hard to catch the real drift 
of tendencies which had not fully disclosed their ultimate scope. 

Among the leading philosophers of that date three distin- 
guished representatives of already established types of thought, 
William James, Shadworth Hodgson and Alfred Fouilke, were 
shortly to pass away. In Shadworth Hodgson there passed from 
the scene perhaps the last survivor of the classic “ British ” 
succession of thinkers, whose characteristic method in philosophy 
was the direct psychological analysis of the given “ moment of 
experience ” as distinct from metaphysical or epistemological 
inquiry into the “ transcendental ” implications of Being or of 
Thought. His philosophy seems likely to be the last attempt to 
develop a system in entire independence of the influence of 
Kant’s Copcrnican revolution,” unless, indeed, the recent 
work of Prof. S. Alexander should prove capable of development 
into something like a system. William James’s work in general 
philosophy exhibits three distinct strains, none too closely 
connected with one another: (i) a fundamental metaphysical 
pluralism; (2) a radical empiricism in method; (3) the adoption 
in logic of a purely utilitarian theory of truth and falsehood. 
It was this peculiar view of truth as “ that which works ” or 
“ that which produces practically useful results ” which, from 
its apparently paradoxical character, made the principal sensa- 
tion among James’s contemporaries for the moment, and from 
which he chose the name (‘‘ pragmatism ”) for his type of 
thought; but it is open to question whether his abiding place in 
the history of philosophy will not depend primarily on his 
brilliant defence of pluralism against the singularism of philoso- 
phies of the “ one substance ” and absolutist ” types. 

The outstanding event in 1 910-2, as far as philosophy is 
concerned, was certainly the rapid rise of Bergson to a European 
reputation. Les Donnies ImmMiaies de la Conscience had been 
published as long ago as 1889, Matiire et Mimoire in 1896, and 
U Evolution Criatrice had reached a fourth edition in 1908, 
but the author’s ideas can hardly be said to have attracted uni- 
versal attention much before 1910. The English translations, 
Time and Free Willy Matter and Memory and Creative Evolution 
all belong to 1910- 1. A great amount of work in various Euro- 
pean languages appeared in exposition or criticism of Berg.son’s 
special tenets. Special reference may perhaps be made to H. W. 
Carr’s Henri Bergson y The Philosophy of Change (1911), and J. 
McKellar Stewart’s A Critical Exposition of Bergson's Philosophy 
(1912). Without attempting to pronounce on the permanent 
value of Bergson’s ideas, it may at least be said that his works 
contain the most systematic and brilliant exposition of Irration- 
alism since Schopenhauer, and that his presentation has the 
advantage of exhibiting the irrationalist position unencumbered 
by Schopenhauer’s temperamental pessimism. 

Bergson’s main doctrine may perhaps be briefly summarized 
as follows. The human intellect is itself a product of evolution, 
a tool fashioned by natural selection for the purpose of enabling 
mankind to find their way about among the inanimate bodies 
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which make up their physical surroundings. Hence the crPwning 
achievement of the intellect is the creation of the science of 
geometry, which therefore furnishes the ideal model to which 
human science in general is everywhere striving to approximate. 
The aim of all sciences is to become exact sciences, i,e. sciences 
of number and measure. But the only magnitudes which we can 
measure directly are straight lines. Consequently all measure- 
ment of other magnitudes has to be effected by artifices which 
enable us to substitute lengths for the various "intensive '' mag- 
nitudes (lapses of duration, degrees of temperature, electjic 
charges, and the like), which meet us in the real world ** of 
actual life. In particular, the measurement of time only be- 
comes possible by the artifice of representing the real duration 
through which we live by the image of a line on which we can 
measure off different lengths. This device, though indispensable 
to sciencoi inevitably falsifies the facts of living experience. For 
it gives rise to the belief in a Newtonian ” time, which is homo- 
geneous, like the straight line, and " flows equably,” whereas the 
“ real duration ” of experience, which is the very stuff of which our 
inner life of feeling and conation is made, is non-homogencous 
and ‘‘ flows ” with very varying rapidity according as we are well 
or ill, interested or bored, pleased or pained, and the like. From 
the initial substitution of the unreal " uniform ” time of science 
for the infinitely varying ” real duration,” out of which the 
processes of life and consciousness are made, further arise all 
the illusions characteristic of a mechanical theory of the universe. 
It is our tendency to envisage time under the form of a line, 
which leads to the belief in permanent " substances ” or things, 
as the bearers or supports of change, and further conducts us to 
the notion of a rigid determinism by producing the illusion that 
what happens in the various moments of time is all completely 
" given ” at once, as all the points on a straight line are given 
** simultaneously.” This again leads to a radically false con- 
ception of " evolution.” It creates the belief that nothing 
radically new is ever produced in the evolutionary process; 
whatever emerges in the course of the process, on a determinist 
theory, must be already completely contained in its antecedent 
conditions, arid adequate knowledge of those conditions must 
enable you to say beforehand exactly what will emerge from 
them. Hence for science, which to be true to its geometrical 
ideal must l>e strictly mechanical, the whole process of evolution 
can be nothing but the rearrangement, according to mechanical 
law, of selfsame and permanent units. Real life, as we know it at 
first hand in the act of living it, is of a wholly different kind. 
It is a single continuous process of becoming, in which there is no 
permanent substratum; it presents us at every moment with the 
emergence of the qualitatively new, fresh qualities, fresh adapta- 
tions to environment, which could never have been anticipated 
from any knowledge of what had gone before, until they had 
actually emerged. You cannot expect to know the direction this 
^/an vUalf as Bergson names the impulse which Schopenhauer had 
called the " will to live,” will take until it has been actually 
taken; life is thus essentially contingent. (It follows, of course, 
that determinism is false as regards that special manifestation 
of the ilan vital which we call will or choice. To speak of our 
decisions as necessitated or determined by our pasts is virtually 
to think of them as already made for us before we make them.) 
Instinctive or impulsive activity is thus but a manifestation of 
the forward-going ilan vilal^ the tendency of the process which 
is life to exhibit itself in ever newer forms. Science is the in- 
evitably unsuccessful attempt of the intellect to reconstruct 
the process in ” geometrical ” form by reversing its sense. It 
looks back at a process which has culminated in the appearance 
of something new (<?.g. a new modification of an animad species), 
notes what the earlier stages of the process have been, and then 
assumes that it could have predicted from a knowledge of ante- 
cedent conditions the new manifestation of the Han vital with 
which it had, in fact, to be already acquainted before it could 
think of the antecedent events as conditions of this result. 
Hence, if philosophy is to understand life, its method must be 
the reverse of that of the scientific intellect. It must renounce 
the intellect and its logic, which latter is indeed merely the ab- 


stract schematism of the geometrical ” (>rocedute, and surrender 
itself without reserve to the intuitioris and presages which 
attend on complete immersion in the stream of the Han vital. 

It may perhaps be suggested that the real test of Bergson’s 
ability to construct an irrational philosophy on this basis must 
be sought in the success with which it can be applied to the in- 
terpretation of the spiritual life of humanity, a task with which 
Bergson has not as yet fully grappled. Meanwhile, there appear 
to be some reasons for doubting whether the foundations of his 
thought are themselves securely laid. The condemnation of the 
intellect is based upon the assumption that because it is a “ prod- 
uct of evolution ” it can have no function but that of enabling 
us to find our way about among things; this is why geometry, 
which deals with the " surfaces of solid things,” is declared to 
be its highest achievement, and why it is denied all value for the 
interpretation of life. But it might reasonably be contended that 
from the dawn of time men have had to occupy themselves at 
least as much with reaching a common understanding of one 
another as with learning their way about among " solid bodies,” 
and that we should therefore expect an intellect which is a 
" product of evolution ” to be competent to deal with life as well 
as with the surfaces of solid bodies. Again, it is plain that the 
alleged necessity for science of a spatial schematism, which 
inevitably misrepresents the facts of “ real duration,” depends 
entirely on the results of the one chapter {Donnies ImmSdiates 
de la Conscience, ch. i) which expounds the author’s peculiar 
theory of measurable magnitudes. Now this chapter bears 
evident marks of hasty construction. The author seems to 
have forgotten that even in geometry straight lines are not 
the only measurable magnitudes. It is indispensable that we 
should be able to measure angles, a consideration which of itself 
should have given the author pause. In fact, the whole treatment 
of the distinction between " extensive ” and ” intensive ” 
magnitudes, upon which so much depends for Bergson’s develop- 
ment of his theory, is, as it stands, at least perfunctory. Again, 
the very language employed to distinguish " real duration ” 
from the unreal time of science, viz. that the portions of real 
duration flow with varying rapidity, seems to imply that these 
varying rapidities are comparable with one another, and con- 
sequently that “ Newtonian ” time has, after all, the significance 
for real life which Bergson refuses to allow. 

There has been much discussion in philosophical quarters 
of Bergson’s place in the classification of philosophers. William 
James, in his latest works, claimed him as a pragmatist, and 
it has been maintained on the continent of Europe that his 
doctrine is not only a form, but the one really coherent form, of 
pragmatism. There is, of course, a real affinity between Bergson 
and the pragmatists, which rests on their common distrust 
of the intellect. On the other hand, whereas pragmatism, at 
least in its inception, made it a fundamental point to insist on a 
pluralistic theory of the world, Bergson’s doctrine of the Uan 
vital is definitely singularist. Thus he touches Bradley on one 
side of his doctrine as closely as he touches James on the other. 
In fact, the complaints which pragmatists used to make a few 
years ago of the miraculous feats ascribed by ” idealists ” to the 
Absolute might easily be urged totidem verbis against the Han 
vital. According to another view, Bergson is most correctly 
described as a " mystic,” though he can hardly be called so if 
the word is used with any precision. Mysticism is primarily not a 
peculiar way of thinking but a peculiar way of being. What the 
great mystics of the past have aimed at is first and foremost a 
transformation of human character by which it becomes re- 
sponsive to stimuli from a transcendental ” world, inaccessible 
to ordinary perception. Since no such transcendental world is 
recognized in the Bergsonian scheme, it seems merely misleading 
to speak of his philosophy as mysticism. 

A second feature of the philosophical movement in the earlier 
days of the decade was, in Great Britain and America, the rise 
of the sorcalled "New Realism.” This also may be regarded as a 
conscious reaction against the idealistic doctrines of the last 
generation which go back for their inspiration to Fichte and Hegel, 
but it was a reaction which was in many ways the direct antith- 
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esis of the movement represented by Bergson. The new reaUam, 
though it manifested itself in a great variety of forms, was in all 
its various guises dehnitely inteUectuaiistic. This was shown by 
the general dissatisfaction of its representatives with the Kantian 
strain in the thought of their older contemporaries. What is 
particularly objected to, as the source of ** idealistic ” or ** men- 
talistic ** fallacies, is the Kantian view that both sense, in virtue 
of the pure forms of intuition, and thought, in virtue of its 
scheme of categories, are in part constitutive of the objects they 
apprehend. The tendency common to all the writers who may 
be classed together as t3q>ical of the latest forms of realism is to 
regard both sense and thought as simply apprehensive of data 
which do not depend on the percipient mind, either for their 
existence or for their apprehended qualities and relations. 
The degree of consistency with which this doctrine is held varies 
with its individual representatives, but, thought out consistently, 
it plainly tends in the direction of ultra-intellectualism, since it 
leads to the view that the specific task of philosophy is simply 
to apprehend as completely as possible objects and relations 
which exist and have the characters which they are discovered by 
science to have quite independently of the perceiving or knowing 
mind. On the psychological side this tendency shows itself in its 
extreme form in the doctrine that known relations between ob- 
jects are purely non-mental, not the work of the mind,^’ as 
T. H. (xreen had taught. The function of the intellect is not to 
create relations between its objects, but simply to discover what 
the relations between them are. On this point there seemed to be 
general agreement between such writers as Alexander, Russell, 
and Moore in England, Woodbridge, Fullerton, Montague and 
others in America, and Couturat in France. It is a natural devel- 
opment of the same view that the attempt should be made to 
deny the existence of what are commonly called presentations,^^ 
and to hold that in sense perception we have only two distinguish- 
able factors, an extra-mental presented thing and the process of 
apprehending it. Presentations, i.e. mental contents,*^ which 
psychologists have usually regarded as immediate objects of 
cognition from which we may go on to infer propositions about 
the extra-mental things which are their exciting causes, are then 
dismissed as unnecessary fictions. This is the point of view 
adopted by Prof. Alexander, according to whom there are, 
strictly speaking, neither contents of cognition nor cognitive 
states or processes. The contents of the mind consist solely 
of conations of various types, and the universe is thus reduced 
to conative tendencies and the objects in which they terminate 
and find their satisfaction. 

This extreme view, that presentations had no existence, was 
not shared by aU the writers who exhibited the realistic tendency. 
Thus, in his Problems of Philosophy (1911), Mr. Bertrand Russell 
maintains that apart from the general predicates of things and 
the relations between them, which are universal and must not be 
said to exists what we know is composed of minds, physical 
things and sense-data, i.e, what are more usually spoken of as 
sense-qualities: red, sweet, salt, and the like. Sense-data arc 
neither mental (processes of consciousness) nor physical. Wc 
are acquainted directly with our own minds and also with sense- 
data. But we have no acquaintance either with physical things 
or with minds other than our own. Any knowledge we have of 
the minds of others or of physical things is merely knowledge by 
description^ and its possibility depends on the truth that things 
with which we have no acquaintance can be indirectly known if it 
is possible to describe them in terms of sense-data with which 
we have acquaintance. Since Mr. Russell accepts the familiar 
arguments against the physical reality of sensible qualities, 
it follows on his theory that we have no acquaintance with 
physical things. I know a physical thing only by inference, as, 
f .g., the cause of such-and-such a definite group of sense-data.” 
This is a description obtained by a combination of sense-data 
which I know at first hand by acquaintance with the universals 
** the ” and “ cause of^” and with these universals I have also 
immediate acquaintance. My acquaintance with the meaning 
of “ the ” secures that the otherwise unknown physical thing 
signified by the descriptive phrase shall be strictly individual. 
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Thus my knowledge through aense-da 4 » of physical objects is 
like the knowledge I have, e.g. about the ^'magnates of the 
Education Department,” when I know that there is such a body, 
and what it does, but have never met any of its members. For 
science, the most important point in the theory of knowledge is 
that we can be directly acquainted with relations and universals, 
though these entities do not properly exist. Immediate knowl- 
edge of this kind is what we mean by a priori knowledge, i.e. 
knowledge which does not involve awareness of any proposition 
about what actually exists. As the principles of inference are 
among the relations with which we have acquaintance a priori, 
wo are able to have a derivative a priori knowledge of all truths 
which are deduced by correct inference from a priori principles 
with which we are directly acquainted. This covers the whole 
domain of the sciences of logic and pure mathematics, as, con- 
trary to the Kantian opinion, all pure mathematics can be shown 
to consist of propositions deduced logically from premises which 
involve only logical concepts and relations with which we are 
directly acquainted. It is added that we must also include under 
a priori knowledge our direct acquaintance with the relative 
intrinsic worth of various goods. This is why there can be a 
science of ethics. The chief special work of the particular type 
of realism represented by Mr. Russell and his associates was done, 
in close connection with the earlier work of mathematicians like 
Peano and Frege, in the field of mathematical logic, with a view 
to the exhibition of pure mathematics as a vast body of deduc- 
tions from the principles of the logic of relations, first treated 
with due elaboration in the third volume of E. Schrbder’s 
Algebra dcr Logik (1895), and applied with particular thorough- 
ness to arithmetic in Frege^s Grundgesetie der Arithmetik (1893- 
1903). The magnum opus of Messrs. Whitehead and Russell, 
Principia M athematica, represents the fullest development of 
logic as a calculus of relations. The most brilliant account of the 
principles, and methods of the mathematical logicians is, per- 
haps, that of Couturat {Principes des Mathimatiques, 1905). 

Russell and also G. E. Moore made some application of their 
doctrine to ethics (see G. E. Moore, Principia Ethka, 1903; 
Etkicst 1912; and Russell, Philosophical Essays, 1910), but with- 
out any very satisfactory results. From their point of view the 
principal business of ethics is to discover tnlc propositions about 
the relative intrinsic worth of different “ goods.” As both writers 
assume that there are a plurality of such propositions, and that 
each of them is known a priori independently of the others, the 
impression they leave upon a reader not previously committed 
to their theory is that they have really no better standard for 
determining the worth of various goods than their own personal 
preferences. It is characteristic of both writers that they assume 
without serious inquiry that conduct can only be good in a deriva- 
tive sense as leading to the production of some good other than 
itself. Hence, though both reject the older forms of utilitarian- 
ism as ascribing a fictitious worth to pleasure, their own doctrine 
is itself utilitarian in its general character. Beyond discovering 
true propositions concerning the relative worth of goods, ethics 
seeks to furnish rules of right conduct, i.e, conduct which pro- 
duces good results, but these rules are always of the most rough- 
and-ready sort and constantly require modification to suit special 
cases. Hence the ground is left open in practice for an enormous 
development of reflective casuistry. Messrs. Moore and Russell 
have furnished us with some acute observations on the relative 
goodness of various objects, but because of their refusal to look 
at human life as a whole they cannot be said to have advanced 
the study of ethics as an interpretation of life. In their ethical 
writings, slender as they are in bulk, one cannot sec the wood for 
the trees; they are too much occupied with the search for true 
propositions about goods ” to develop a satisfactory theory of 

the good.” 

Besides the irrationalism of Bergson and the atomistic in- 
tellectualism of the' new realists, one may mention as character- 
istic of the years preceding the World War a third tendency, 
which held in some respects a middle place between the former 
two. This was the revival of philosophical Theism, in connection 
with which important work was done, especially by Prof. James 
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Ward» Dr. Rashdall and Prof. Bernardino Varisco. Ward and 
Varisco agree in refusing to accept the unfavourable verdict of 
pragmatism and Bergson on the wortit of the intellect in philoso^ 
phy, and are so far pronounced rationalists as to require of any 
philosophical theory of the world that it should be able to justify 
itself before the bar of reason; neither is, however, an in- 
tellectualist,^^ since neither ascribes to cognition a primacy in 
importance for the philosophical interpretation of the world over 
feeling and conation; and both admit, like Kant, our right to 
believe what wc cannot demonstrate, provided that such belief, if 
accepted, would form the natural completion of the conceptions 
to which strictly logical analysis of the contents of science points. 
Both hold in common with Bergson and the pragmatists the 
reality of contingency and the production of the genuinely 
“new,’* but both deny that there is anything irrational or re- 
pugnant to the intellect in these conceptions. Ward’s views 
find their development in his Realms of Ends (igii), Varisco*$ 
in I Massimi Problemi (1910) and Conosci te slesso (1912). 
Both thinkers show very markedly the influence of Lotze, whose 
final results in the main agree with theirs; Ward is, on the whole, 
Kantian, Varisco Leibnitzian in manner. 

Ward’s starting point is afforded by the contrast between 
the unity which thought demands of its world and the apparent 
plurality which meets us in the world of sense perception. 
The problem which philosophy has to solve is, according to him, 
on what lines the world of experience can be thought of as 
one without our ceasing to recognize that it is also truly many. 
The history of the post-Kantian “ idealist ” schools has demon- 
strated that the problem is insoluble if we attack it from the side 
of the “ one.” Since the world of perception is not primarily 
given to us as one but as many, we have to start from its given 
multiplicity and work toward such a final conception of its unity 
of plan as our data will permit. Ward thus begins by a tentative 
inquiry how far the metaphysical assumptions of pluralism will 
allow us to recognize the experience- world as exhibiting unity. 
This leads him, itUer aliuy to a brilliant criticism of the concepts 
of mechanism and “ evolution ” as they figure in singulariat 
philosophies. The result of the criticism is much that of Berg- 
son’s critique of the “ geometrical ” bias ascribed by him to the 
intellect. A mechanistic monism must reduce evolution ” 
to a process by which things unfold what has all along been in 
them in an ” incapsulated ” form; but the process known to 
genuine science by the unhappy name of evolution is really more 
properly ” epigenesis,” the growth of the qualitatively new, and 
therefore unpredictable, out of the old. Starting with an original 
pure pluralism which resolves the course of things into inter- 
actions between agents, each of whom is independent of any 
other, we can see that a pluralistic universe would develop a 
tendency to unity in the very process by which its members 
establish a modus vivendi among themselves, but it is uncertain 
whether such a tendency would give us the amount of unity we 
presuppose in the real world when we assume the validity for it 
of general laws, and it certainly does not warrant our ascribing 
to it such a unity as would justify the belief that the universe is 
such as to permit the realization of our moral and spiritual ideals. 
//, however, the pluralist should modify his hypothesis by 
regarding one member of his universe as a God from whom the 
rest derive their real but dependent existence, we could find in 
the existence of such a God good ground for faith in the per- 
sistence of spiritual life after bodily death, and the final victory 
of good over evil; the alleged difficulties of Theism, in particular 
the alleged impossibility of reconciling the goodness of God with 
the presence of evil in His world, have no conclusive force. Thus 
we are free, as Kant held, to exercise a reasonable faith in God 
and in immortality; and such a faith, while meeting the demands 
of morality and religion, involves no breach with the intellect, 
as it amounts only to a further step along the road which the 
pluralist is forced to tread in accountiirg for the presence of even 
so much unity of plan as he has to admit in the visible world. 

Varisco reaches a very similar position as the result of a polemic 
against the empiricist metaphysic of the ordinary Comtist. 
lie begins with an analysis of the actual moment of sense per- 


ception. The objects apprehtoded in suth perception stand 
at once in two sets of relations. On the one hand, tl^y are con^ 
nected in various ways with oiie another, and as so connected 
they form a system whkh lies open to the perception not only 
of the special 1 ” who speak of apprehending them, but to the 
perception of innumerable other beings, each of whom can 
equally say ‘‘ I apprehend ” them. Considered from this point 
of view the system of sense-data and their interconnections may 
be said to form the common perceived world of mankind at 
large. But also a given sense-^tum which I apprehend is, at 
the moment of its apprehension, present along with experiences 
(feelings, conations) which are intimate and private to me and 
directly accessible to no other being which calls itself I.” In 
this sense the perceived objects may be said to be my objects. 
Thus there is a sense in which the whole world of fact to which 
the individual has to adjust himself in action is inseparably 
bound up with the individual’s inner life. Varisco develops this 
idea in a way which may remind us strongly of T. H. Green, 
but is at least equally reminiscent of Leibnitz, the one great 
philosopher whom Green persistently misunderstood. It is fatal 
to the empiricist theories which regard the “ external world ” 
as simply given in sensation that the world reveals itself to 
science as a complicated network of relations between terms, 
and neither the universals which pervade it nor some at least 
of the terms they connect are sense-data. The universals are 
apprehended by thought, and the self to which they are known, 
the only thing which we apprehend directly as it is, is also no 
sense-datum. It is our immediate non-sensuous apprehension 
of the self which owns its “ states ” that supplies us with our 
standard of real Being. Hence Varisco is led to postulate as 
indispensable factors in the scheme of the universe not only the 
sense-data and the system of relations between them, but the 
plurality of persons whose sense-data they are and whose thought 
apprehends their complicated relations. From these considera- 
tions follows the reality of freedom and contingency. For each 
individual has its unique qualitative character, by which it is 
distinguished from every other, and the course of phenomenal 
events thus depends on two factors, the unique characters of 
individuals and the universal relations between them, and the 
former factor is obviously incalculable with certainty just because 
it is what is not common to two or more individuals. Hence the 
actual course of things is only partly calculable, and this ad- 
mission of contingency, or spontaneity in the individual, involves 
no breach with the principle that it is for philosophy to satisfy 
our intellectual demands. Wc may call the element of sponta- 
neity a logical (since logic is concerned solely with the universal 
laws of interconnection and interaction), but not irrational. 

At this point arises the supreme issue for a philosophical 
interpretation of the universe, an issue which is one of value 
or worth. The question is whether we regard the principle of 
organization in the universe as immanent, and manifesting itself 
in an endless succession of individuals which are all transitory; 
or whether we are to think of it as itself a transcendent individual, 
and of the finite individuals in which it exhibits itself as per- 
manent factors in the universe. In the former case, the values of 
the individuals will be all relative, and there will be no meaning 
in attaching value or purpose to the world -order itself, as it is 
only the individual which properly has either; in the second case, 
there will be a meaning in regarding the values we ascribe to 
human personalities as absolute, and we shall be able to ascribe 
value and purpose to the universe as a whole, no less than to its 
various members. Varisco’s view is that philosophy as such 
cannot decide this issue between an impersonal immanent prin- 
ciple of order and “ the traditional Christian conception of God.” 
Our decision will turn upon the intensity of our faith in the cor- 
respondence between the order of facts and our spiritual ideals. 
His own preference is for the Christian solution, as an expression 
of personal faith. . i 

In the sphere of ethics, the attention of modern phtloiophers 
of all schools has seemed to be more concentrated on the inquiry 
into the presuppositions and methods of science than on the 
interpretation of our inner life. ** Erkenntnistheori^ is more 
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in the fashion than discourses on conduct.” This is, as has 
always been the case, specially true of the work of the Neo- 
Kantians. Special notice is perhaps due to the important volume, 
Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff (1910), by the distinguished 
Nco-Kantian writer, E. Cassirer, which is specially valuable for 
its insight into the real character of the universals, or laws, of 
exact physical science, and for its criticism of the work done on 
the philosophy of mathematics by distinguished ** new realists.” 
In the sphere of ‘‘ philosophy of religion ” one may perhaps give 
special commendation to Evelyn Underhiirs brilliant attempt 
to make a thorough study of the meaning and worth of the 
mystic way of life ” {Mysticism^ 1910), as well as to the im- 
portant and elaborate restatement of the principles of ‘‘ idealism,” 
with special application to the problems of religion, by Prof. 
B. Bosanquet in his Principles of Individuality and Value (the 
Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh for ign) and its sequel. The 
Value and Destiny of the Individual (Gifford Lectures, 1912). 

It was not much easier in 1921 than it might have been in 1910 
to detect a single main stream of tendency in latter-day philo- 
sophical thinking. Perhaps, however, it may be said that some of 
the issues were slowly clarifying. Except possibly in Italy, where 
the Hegelian influence was marked in the work of Croce and 
Gentile, ” absolute idealism ” of the Hegelian type seemed to be 
losing ground. The veterans of the movement continued to 
prcKluce impressive work. (It may be sufficient to mention, in 
addition to B. Bosanquet ’s two volumes, F.H. Bradley’s Essay 
on Truth and Realityy 1914, and J. M. E. McTaggart’s The 
Nature of Existence, vol. i., 1921.) But, at least outside Italy, 
the school no longer seemed to attract recruits among younger 
men. Pragmatism ” (or Humanism ”) seemed also, since the 
death of William James, to have taken its place definitely as a 
movement which had “clone its do,” and Bergson to be on the 
way to that canonization as a “ classic ” which means, among 
other things, that the canonized is felt to belong to the past 
rather than to the present. Nor had the philosophy of pure 
mathematics produced any work of absolutely first-rate im- 
portance since the third volume of the monumental Primipia 
Mathematica of Whitehead and Russell. In 1 920-1 the remark- 
able developments given to the doctrine of “ Relativity ” in 
physics by Einstein and others seemed to have caused a dis- 
placement of the centre of gravity of “ epistemological ” dis- 
cussion. For some time to come the most topically interesting 
problem for the “ epistcmologist ” and the metaphysician was 
likely to be the evaluation of the new phy.sical ideas from the 
standpoint of general philosophy, and perhaps the most signifi- 
cant fact in quite recent philosophical literature in the English 
language was the impression which had been prcKluced by 
Whitehead’s two remarkable volumes, Principles of Natural 
Knowledge (1919) and The Concept of Nature (1920). The future 
would show whether these works might not give rise to a new 
and brilliant Naturphilosophie with marked affinities to Plato in 
the Timaeus and to Berkeley. For the present, physics seemed 
likely to occupy the same sort of central position in philosophical 
speculation which mathematics had held since 1900. 

As far as could be discerned in 1921, the main directions in 
contemporary philosophy seemed to be three. 

(i) Theism of a strongly ethical kind with a metaphysical 
basis of “ monadism ” or ** personal idealism ” and definitely 
hostile to that depreciation of human individuality which was 
common among the religiously minded idealists of the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. The theists of this type commonly 
call themselves “ idealists ” and hold fast to the conception of a 
real unity of the world of persons in a supramundane God, whom 
the world would not refuse to speak of as “ personal,” though some 
of them would hesitate to call him a “ person.” Striking exam- 
ples of valuable works from this standpoint are James Ward's 
Psychological Principles (1918 — the most philosophical treat- 
ment of psychology so far produced in Great Britain or perhaps 
in Europe); W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God 
(1918); A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God (1017); C. C. J. 
Webb, God and Personality (1918); Divine Personality and Hu^ 
man Life {1^26), 
xxxii.— 4 
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(2) “Neutral Monism” in its varifms forms, all agreeing 
in the attempt to deny that disparateness of mind and matter 
upon which Descartes taught modern philosophy at its very 
inception to insist, and the desire, speaking generally, to reduce 
the importance of mind, “ consciousness,” “ the subject ” in the 
scheme of things, to a minimum. This tendency has, perhaps, 
been most marked in the United States of America, where it has 
given rise to a whole school of young metaphysicians calling 
themselves “ New Realists ” (in contradistinction from the older 
realists of the Aristotelian tradition) and has been carried into 
psychology, with some exaggeration of its distinctive point of 
view, by the so-called “ Behaviourists.” 

In Great Britain the same tendency has been shown in the 
later work of B. A. W. Russell, but its most striking product 
was perhaps S. Alexander's Space, Time and Deity (1920), where 
the principles of “ New Realism ” are combined with the specula- 
tions of Minkowski, Einstein and others on “ Relativity ” in an 
attempt to take stock of the universe and its contents. As the 
result is to represent these contents as an hierarchical onler in 
which mind, however low its real rank, at least holds the highest 
rank with which W’e are acquainted, it is perhaps not unfair to say 
that, in Mr. Alexander’s construction, relativity is at any rate 
“ relatively ” more prominent than “ new realism.” There is a 
certain community of temper between the work of the “ New 
Realists ” and one or two important works on special topics which 
do not commit themselves unreservedly to any metaphysical 
standpoint, though they may fairly be said at least to be not 
“ idealistic,” such as C. D. Broad’s Perception, Physics and 
Reality (1914) and J. Laird’s Problems of the Self (1917). J. 
Laird’s later work, A Study in Realism (1920), is much more 
decidedly in line with the “ new realism,” though (as might be 
expected from an author whose earlier book was chiefly notable 
for the vigour with which it defended the position that the self, 
while unquestionably real, is neither the body nor any part of it) 
free from the tendency of many “ new realists ” to depreciate 
the importance of mind in the scheme of things. 

It was as yet too early in 1921 to feel sure what the value of 
this revival of “ realism ” was. As against the older tendency 
to regard Nature as very largely the creation of the human mind 
and, in fact, something of an “ illusion ” which happens un- 
accountably to be shared by every one, it may fairly be said to 
be largely justified, and it seems also likely to prove a serviceable 
ally to the moralist who believes in “ objective ” obligation 
against the perennial endeavour of the mere anthropologist to 
confound moral distinctions with capricious “ personal ” likings 
and dislikes. It is a strong point of the doctrine that it refuses t o 
regard the universals of science and ethics as “ figments (like 
the older sensationalism), or (like Kantianism) as “ creations of 
the mind.” They are genuinely there “ in the facts,” and have 
to be accepted no less than the deliverances of sense as “ part 
of the facts.” In so far as the “ realistic ” tendency seems Hkely 
to deliver us in natural philosophy from the belief in a “ material 
substrate ” and the rejection of the wealth of “sensible qualities ” 
to the realm of illusion, and in ethics from the theory that moral 
values are purely “ subjective,” it promises to do admirable work 
for the clarification of thought. But it may be suspected that 
some of the protagonists of the movement are too much in a 
hurry to philosophize with due discrimination. The “ neutral 
monism ” to which they seem to tend in metaphysics is no new 
thing, and one may doubt whether it really deserves to survive 
its drastic criticism by J. Ward at the end of the last century 
{Naturalism and Agnosticism, 1899). It seems probable that 
some of the dialectical victories of the “ realist ” are easily won 
by substituting the alleged dualism of matter and mind for the 
very different duality of knower and known. To deny that the 
universe consists of two classes of substances, radically distinct 
and disparate in all their properties, is one thing; to maintain, 
as some, if not all, “ new realists ” do, that minds might disappear 
froni the universe and yet leave it with all its colours, tones, 
odours, perhaps with all its “ values,” unaffected is quite another. 
Reference to the “ subject ” of knowledge may be irrelevant to 
the discussion of particular problems in nature precisely because 
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the ** subject is equally relevant to the whole of Nature. To the 
present writer, at least, it seems that none of the “ reahsts ” 
of the moment has so clear an insight into the real signihcance 
of the “ subject ** and the real character of “ Nature *’aswas 
shown long ago by John Grote in his remarkable, but unfortu- 
nately not very readable, work Exploratio Philosophica. 

(3) The third tendency which calls for note is what one may 
call “ Spiritualist Pluralism.'' According to this view the uni- 
verse consists in the end of a vast plurality of minds, but there 
is no one central and supreme mind controlling its destiny. 
Anti-materialism and atheism are thus conjoined. The view 
itself is, indeed, not a new one. It has been long upheld, as an 
interpretation of Hegelianism, by J. M. E. McTaggart, and is, 
of course, not so very different from the ** theism " of those 
personal idealists " who make a point of objecting to the 
traditional doctrine of the Divine Omnipotence. But the plu- 
ralistic universe of spirits, as conceived by these thinkers, is, 
of course, an orderly one. The believers in a finite God " have 
always stipulated that the limits of their Deity's knowledge or 
power shall be so widely drawn as to leave Him in a position to 
act as an overruling Providence to the rest of us. McTaggart 's 
scheme does not include a God at all, but, for reasons which he 
has, perhaps, not made fully apparent, he is persuaded that it is 
in the nature of spirit.s to fall into line with one another and even 
to advance inevitably by a natural law to complete fruition of 
perfection and happiness. His world, to use an illustration of his 
own, is like the senior common room of a college without a 
master. (Have we here a last vestige of the old, comfortable 
Godwinian dogma of the “perfectibility of human nature"? 
There is a distinct flavour of the r8th-ccntury optimism, against 
which Candlde was a protest, about this metaphysic. The times 
of violence, it Ls taken for granted, lie behind us in the dim past; 
“ culture " and “ enlightenment " are a sufficient guarantee 
against their return, c.vactly as was thought by those repre- 
sentatives of the French noblesse who came up to Paris for the 
mecling of the States-Gcncral in 1780 ) Naturally enough, the 
events of the recent years of world-wide war (1914-8), which 
made even the most optimislic feel how very insecure the 
foundations of our “ moral civilization " are, were not favour- 
able to spiritualistic pluralism of this ca.sy -going and cheerful 
kind. Aerial bombardments and poison gases brought it home 
to all of us that the world is as “ dangerous " as Nietzsche 
could have wished it to he. But an anarchic version of spirit- 
ualistic pluralism was enunciated with great vigour at the end 
of the war by the brilliant Italian philosopher, A. Aliotta, 
who had formcjrly professed a thcistic “ personal idealism," 
in his small but striking manifesto La guerra eterna ed 
il dramma dclV cxistenza. According to Aliotta, what the “real 
world " of spirits resembles is not a college in the long vacation 
but one of the fronts of the recent war. Spirits are ingenerable 
and indestructible, and their life is an unending warfare for 
incompatible ideals. The issue of the conflict is unknown and 
unknpwable, and, indeed, it is just the fact that it is unknowable 
which makes the tight worth while. It seems even to be held that 
good would not really be good unless there was some one to hate 
and resist it. Arma a^nens capio nec sat rationis in armis. Aliotta, 
in his later phase, rejects 'Pheism with disdain. His reasons appear 
to be primarily ethical. If there is a “ God above," it is argued, 
we know already that the issue of the secular warfare of good 
with evil is decided. Good is going to win and we know it; the 
battle is thus as good as over already, and there is no more 
heroism in playing a man’s part in the world than there is in 
charging an unloaded battery on a day of field manoeuvres. 
Aliotta’s zeal and energy have created, apparently, a whole band 
of enthusiasts for a pluralism of this kind among the younger 
Italian philosophers. The weak points in the intellectual con- 
ilagetion are, however, obvious. The alleged ethical objections 
Ifip^eism only hold good on the assumption that Divine Provi- 
l&^e is absolutely incompatible with human freedom, and no 
attempt is made to justify this assumption that Theism 
That in a theistic universe good will be 
“ in God’s good time " may be certain, but it does 


not follow that it will triumph without our efforts or fha.t it docs 
not depend largely on us when that “ good time " shall be. 
Again, it must not be forgotten that the Theist does not com- 
monly profess to be able to demonstrate his creed with mathe- 
matical certainty. He lives by faith and hope and usually pro- 
fesses to prove no more than that the scheme of things leaves 
him room to hope. It is probably impossible to reason an in- 
tellectually alert but morally frivolous man into belief in God. 
Still more unreasonable does it seem to hold, as Aliotta and his 
followers sometimes appear to hold, that the very meaning of 
“ good " is “ something which one has to fight for." If this were 
so, evil would clearly become very good if it were so generally 
hated by most men that its partisans were compelled to fight 
very hard on its behalf. It must always be more than a meaning- 
less form of words to ask the question: “ Is what you propose 
to fight about worth fighting for?" To put it differently, the 
proposition “ that for which I am fighting is good " is always 
a synthetic proposition in Kant’s sense of that phrase. 

The years from 1918 to 1921, at all events in Great Britain, 
seem to have been rather barren in works of practical philosophy 
of outstanding importance. There were, of course, many reasons 
for this: the disturbance, by the war, of the ordinary avocations 
of the class by whom such works are chiefly produced, the rise 
in the cost of living which lowered the demand for books, 
and above all the great increase in the cost of paper and labour. 
Mention should, however, be made of one admirable work, 
L. T. Hobhousc’s, The Metaphysical Theory of the Slate (1918). 
Hobhouse’s work is a hostile criticism of the Hegelian tendency 
to deify the State as a sort of “ super-person," which he takes as 
exemplified by B. Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the State, 
and a rcassertion of the traditional “ liberal ’’ conception of the 
State as a system of machinery for the promotion of the welfare 
of individuals. The criticism of the Hegelian adoption of Rous- 
seau’s conception of the “ general will " is severe but illuminating. 
It may be that Hegelianism tends to make men conservatives 
(though our own Hegelians have as often been socialists), and 
that Hobhouse’s personal political inclinations at times run 
away with him. He seems so convinced of the antecedent prob- 
ability that any governmental enactment will be a bad one as 
almost to hold that any “ rebel ’’ (a Marat or an Hubert?) may 
be presumed to be in the right until it is proved that he is in 
the wrong. But in view of the dangerous tendency of present 
society to “ look to Government " for everything, and of the 
serious moral abuses to which the metaphor of the “ personality " 
of the State may lead when it is taken to be more than a metaphor, 
the book must be regarded as a singularly timely contribution 
to philosophical politics. 

In pure logic perhaps the most important English publication 
of very recent years has been the issue in 1921 of the first volume 
of W. E. Johnston’s long-expected Logic* Mention should also 
be made of B. Bosanquet’s Implication and Linear Inference, 
a welcome appendix to the more voluminous logical work of the 
veteran philosopher which throws a good deal of fresh light on 
his fundamental position. 

The years of war and uneasy reconstruction have not been 
barren of useful work in the history of philosophy. In N. Kemp 
Smith’s Commentary to Kanins Critique of Pure Reason (1918), 
we have at last in English an adequate historical and exegetical 
companion to the most famous of all German works on meta- 
physics and the theory of knowledge which will be indispensable 
to all serious students and may take rank with anything which 
the Germans t hemselves have done for their illustrious philoso- 
pher. If Smith’s work is not quite on the gigantic scale of 
Vaihinger’s great German commentary, it has the advantage of 
covering the whole of the Critique, whereas Vaihinger breaks 
off at the end of t^je Transcendental Aesthetic* In all other respects 
the British commentator may fairly sustain comparison with his 
Continental predecessor. Another very welcome contribution 
to the history of modern thought is J. Gibson’s Lockers Theory 
of Knowledge (1917), which should do a great deal towards mak- 
ing the real greatness of Locke as a rationalist philosopher clear 
to his countrymen and dispelling the strange conception of him as 
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a sensationalistic empiricist made current among us iu the 
•seventies of the last century by T. H. Green's Introduction to 
the Green and Grose edition of Hume. It were much to be wished 
that some competent scholar would do for Htime, a philosopher 
who has been no less strangely misunderstood, what Gibson has 
done for Locke. We still need to have it established by a really 
historical study of the Treatise and the dialogues on Natural 
kdigion that Hume was neither an empiricist, as Green would 
make him, nor a positivist, as Huxley represents, but precisely 
what he calls himself, an “ academic or sceptical ” philosopher, 
and that the true measure of his intellectual greatness can only 
be taken when this simple fact is kept steadily in mind. A gap is 
also filled in our philosophical literature by the appearance of 
W. R. Sorley's History of English Philosophy (1920), which 
begins with Alcuin of York and carries the story down to the 
end of the igth century. The veteran J. T. Merz completed 
his masterly History of European Thought, a work to which it 
would be hard to find a parallel in its scope and the accuracy of 
knowledge in many fields which it displays, by the issue of the 
fourth volume in 1914. He has since given us an interesting 
addendum, containing an outline of his own philosophical inter- 
pretation of experience in A Fragment on the Human Mind (1919), 
where it is interesting to see how profoundly a thinker at home in 
all the developments of French and German thought has been 
influenced by our own Berkeley and Hume. The Fragment is 
one of many signs that there is possibly a great future before 
a really critical Neo-Berkelcyanism. Berkeley received scant 
justice at the hands of the Anglo-Hegelian Idealists " of the 
late 19th century, who seem to have been under the impression 
that his best-known doctrine was meant as a kind of ** subjectiv- 
ism." The 20th century seems likely, by laying stress on the 
very real element of ** naif realism " in his work, to arrive at a 
more intelligent and more generous estimate of its permanent 
value. Wc should not omit to chronicle the real service done 
to philosophical literature by the Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany in the reissue (1916) of the epoch-making work of Boole 
on the Laws of Thought, the original edition of which had become 
very scarce. It is a great misfortune, owing presumably to the 
deaths of Dr. Paul Carus and Mr. P. E. B. Jourdain, that the 
complete rcpublication of the logical writings of G. Boole and 
his great contemporary Augustus De Morgan has not been 
proceeded with. A reprint of Dc Morgan's Formal Logic, his 
contributions to the logic of relatives, and Trigonometry and 
Double Algebra, if of no other of his works, is badly needed by 
the student of the history of modem exact logic. 

It is gratifying to note that the study of the great Greek 
founders of science and philosophy is still zealously prosecuted 
in Great Britain and in other countries, notably in Italy, which 
has been remarkably fertile in recent years in all departments of 
philosophical literature. It may be recorded that all through the 
war the issue of the great Oxford translation of Aristotle provided 
for by the will of Jowett slowly proceeded, the last part issued 
up to the middle of 1921 being the revision of Jowett’s own ver- 
sion of the Politics by W. D. Ross. The Aristotelian student may 
be excused if he feels a little impatient at the continued non- 
appearance of just those Aristotelian works which are at once the 
most interesting and the least adequately represented in English, 
the Organon, Physics, De Caelo, De Generatione and Meteor ologica. 
But for these logical and cosmological writings the English 
Aristotle was in 1921 well-nigh complete. Another most valuable 
work which progressed steadily after 1914, and in 1921 needed 
only one more volume to be completed, is the handsome edition 
of Kant's works with that indispensable subsidium, a full collec- 
tion of variant readings edited by the eminent scholar, E. Cas- 
sirer. If, in binding and quality of paper, the later volumes 
inevitably fall off to some extent from the high standard of the 
earlier, this edition is in all other respects what an edition of a 
great classic ought to be. It was at last possible to read Kant 
with pleasure to the eye and with full certainty whether what 
ope had before one was what Kant himself actually allowed to 
be printed or a (good or bad) conjecture of some modern Kant- 
scholar. We have too long acquiesced, and that not only in 
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philosophical works, in a standard of textual accuracy where 
modern writers are concerned which would be rightly deemed 
barbarous in editions of the Greek and Latin classics. It is to 
be hoped that this bad practice will not be tolerated much longer 
by self-respecting scholars. 

The changes in the third edition (1921) of J. Burnet's Early 
Greek Philosophy, the most critical and careful study of the 
beginnings of Greek science, are an interesting indication of the 
advance our knowledge of classical antiquity had made since 
1908. No contemporary work on the primary Greek philosophers 
is of quite such first-rate importance as L. Robin's important 
La ThSorie Platonicienne of 1908, the one modem work which 
systematically and in detail begins the investigation of Plato's 
philosophy with the proper initial question, what Plato was 
understood to mean by men like Xenocrates and Aristotle, who 
heard his doctrines from his own lips. J. Burnet's Greek Philoso- 
phy, Thales to Plato (1914) proceeds on similar lines, but the 
writer is limited by the facts that Plato is only one part of his 
subject and that he has perforce to give most of his space to the 
exposition of the dialogues. His actual interpretation of Plato 
was deferred to his second volume, not yet published in 1921. 
But Robin had issued a brief but important appendix to his main 
work, Etudes sur la signification ct la place de la Physique dans 
la Philosophic de Platon (1919). Mention should also be made of 
the admirable Platonic studies of Adolfo Levi, Suite interpret 
tazioni immanentistiche della filosofia di Platone and II Concetto 
del Tempo nella filosofia di Platone (1920). These are contribu- 
tions of first-rate importance to the recovery of the genuine 
tradition of the first generations of the Platonic Academy. It 
ought to be clear that it is on the recovery of this tradition, for 
which there is ample available evidence, that our hopes of 
definitely ascertaining the real meaning of the first and greatest 
of all philosophical writers must depend. 

The Neo-Thomist movement in the Catholic universities of 
the Continent still continued, in 1921, to flourish vigorously 
and to show its vitality in the general excellence of the work 
in such journals as the Italian Rivista di Filosofia Nco-Scolastica 
and the Revue Neo-Scolastique de Philosophie issued by the 
philosophical faculty of the university of Louvain. Among the 
actual books produced quite recently by the movement, mention 
may be made of the brief but highly condensed and valuable 
study of St. Thomas's thought in its entirety, Le Thomisme, by 
E. Gilson of the university of Strassburg. The English reader 
will get an admirable introduction to a great philosophy too 
little known among us by combining the study of this general 
introduction to Thomism with that of the very sympathetic 
exposition of Thomist natural theology by P. II. Wicksteed, 
T he Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy Illustrated from 
the Works of S. Thomas (1920). The appearance of works like this 
last leads one to hope that it might soon be impossible for the 
average historian of philosophy among us to write as though 
nothing of any significance had been thought or said in philosophy 
between Plotinus (or even Aristotle) and Descartes. Two other 
recent contributions to the study of ancient and mediaeval 
thought may be mentioned. G. M. Stratton's Greek Physiological 
Psychology (1917) is a painstaking and laudable attempt to edit 
the important fragment of Theophrastus de Sensu with a transla- 
tion and full explanatory commentary. In Opera hactenus in- 
edita Roger i Bacon fasc. V, (1920), A. G. Steele happily resumed 
the task, interrupted by the war since 1913, of providing a 
complete edition of Roger Bacon's writings. 

In U. von Wilamowitz-Mocllendorf's two large volumes en- 
titled Platon (vol. i., 1917; vol. ii., 1919), the veteran German 
professor makes some interesting and valuable suggestions, 
but he is debarred from acting as a competent interpreter of 
Plato partly by comple'te lack of training in philosophical thought, 
partly by a habit of. treating ingenious guesses of his own about 
the motives of a classical writer and the circumstances in which 
his various works were composed as certainties, partly by a 
curious want of finish in verbal Greek scholarship which makes 
his long series of conjectural emendations, in spite of a few 
felicities, into a systematic depravation of the Platonic text. 
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During the decade, many of the familiar figures of the philo- 
sophical world were removed by death. This was only to be ex- 
pected in the case of octogenarians like Wundt and Windclband and 
J. F. Brentano, still more in that of a nonagenarian like the Italian 
positivist, R. Ardigo (1828-1920). In Great Britain there were 
few losses among the elder philosophers since the death of the 
nonagenarian, A. Campbell Fraser. Of the elderly, but not old, 
the United States lost their leading philosopher, Josiah Royce; 
France, Gaston Milhaud and fimile Boutroux (1845-1921); and 
Austria, Alexis Mcinong. Still more regrettable was the death 
of men who were still young or in their intellectual prime, as 
Louis Couturat in France and Oswald Kulpe in Germany. 

(A. E. T.) 

PHYSIOLOGY {see 21.554). — Since 1910 increased attention 
has been paid, in physiological research, to phenomena common 
to living beings in general, and recent investigation has added 
considerably to our knowledge and corrected earlier theories. 

As distinguished from Morphology^ the .science of the form 
and structure of living organisms, Physiology may be said to be 
concerned with their activities, chemical and physical. But 
there can be no hard and fast line between the two bodies of 
doctrine. A function depends on the way the machine is made. 
And many provinces of modern research, such as those depend- 
ing on changes of general form in response to external agents, 
combine morphology and physiology. For convenience of re- 
search, physiology is often divided into hiochemislry and hio^ 
physics. But this distinction can scarcely be regarded as a 
scientilk one, since in all vital processes both chemical and 
physical factors intervene. It is true that some of the problems 
of the biochemist consist in the elucidation of the chemical 
nature of vital products, and might be looked upon as th|f 
chemical side of morphology; but the methods of invesUj|^ 
tion distinguish them from those of the organic chcmial^] ^ 

Animal atid Plant . — There is no real or fundamcntj^l^uterencc 
between the animal and plant organism. Great sts riiay appear 
to be the external differences between a dog attd a tree, when 
we proceed to examine the physiological factors of w'hich their 
life is made up, we find that the clemciitary processes are 
essentially alike. The most striking contrast, that of move- 
ment, does not exist in the simplest members of the two king- 
doms. While certain plants, such as algae and bacteria, are 
motile in some stages, certain polyps and ascidians become 
fixed in the later periods of their life. Other instances might 
be given. The difference between the net result of the chemical 
changes occurring in the green plants and those occurring in 
animals is due to the presence in the former of the green pig- 
ment, chlorophyll, and docs not show itself in fungi. By the 
aid of chlorophyll, the energy of the .sun’s light is used to build 
up the carbon dioxide, formed in the combustion of food by all 
cells, into sugar and oxygen. These again become available as 
sources of energy to living matter. In this connexion, it may 
be noted that the work of Willstiitter and Stoll has made it 
practically certain that carbon dioxide and water become at- 
tached in some way to the chlorophyll particles, a molecular 
rearrangement takes place with addition of energy when light 
is absorbed, a peroxide of formaldehyde is produced, and this 
is then decomposed into gaseous oxygen and formaldehyde by 
the agency of an enzyme (catalase). From formaldehyde the 
higher sugars arc readily produced by polymerization. The 
precise chemistry of the reactions is not yet clear — it may be 
that formic acid and hydrogen peroxide result from the action 
of water on the formaldehyde peroxide. In this case, catalase 
splits up hydrogen peroxide into water and oxygen, while the 
formic acid is reduced by light (absorbed by chlorophyll) to 
formaldehyde. However this may be, the final result of the 
process is that, in the light, green plants take up carbon diox- 
ide and give off oxygen. In the dark, they behave like animals, 
giving off carbon dioxide by combustion. Such combustion, of 
course, is actually proceeding in the light also, although ob- 
scured by the opposite phenomenon, 

VUalism , — Some discussion, not very profitable as far as 
physiology is concerned, has taken place as to the existence of 


a form of energy, or, as held by ^me, of a kind of directing agency 
peculiar to living beings. The aim of all physiological experi- 
mentation is to express vital processes in terms of physical 
and chemical laws. We call this ** explaining them. The 
methods used, moreover, are those of physics and chemistry. 
Owing to the complexity of the phenomena, we have to be 
content in many cases with expression in terms of simpler 
physiological laws, leaving the further analysis of these laws to 
the future. As Claude Bernard pointed out, the laws of physics 
and chemistry manifest their action in systems of a special kind, 
differing from those familiar to workers In the former sciences, 
so that the separation of a biological group is quite justified. 
At the same time, there is intimate connexion and overlapping, 
a process subject to continual increase. 

As to the existence of a peculiar form of ** vital ** energy, it is 
to be admitted that wc have no direct method of measuring the 
energy contained in a given mass of carbon and oxygen, although 
wc know that a definite quantity of work can be obtained by 
allowing them to combine. Thus, the energy of living things 
cannot be looked upon as altogether peculiar. Indeed, measure- 
ments of any form of energy arc usually made by converting 
them into other forms. The first law of energetics tells us that 
this is permissible. The striking fact that any organism behaves 
as a unified and coordinated set of activities has led to the 
assumption of a directing agency of some kind. We shall see 
later that notable progress has been made in the explanation 
of the factors responsible for many aspects of this integration. 

The position of consciou.sness in physiological processes is 
by no meaua^Kar. While it may be held that the province of 
is to investigate what can be made out experiment- 
the nervous centres, it docs not seem impossible that con- 
sciousness may ultimately fall into place as one of the functions 
of nervous tissue. 

Relation to Physical Chemistry . — One of the most striking 
aspects of the development of modern physiology is the im- 
portant part played by considerations derived from physical 
chemistry. The osmotic pressure of solutions, the action of the 
various inorganic ions arising from the electrolytic dissociation 
of salts, acids and bases, especially the hydrogen ion, and the 
maintenance of the neutrality necessary to the normal function 
of the cell, together with the properties of matter in the colloidal 
state and of heterogeneous systems in general may be mentioned. 
The absorption of substances at the surfaces of contact of phases 
that do not mix has been found to explain many otherwise puz- 
zling facts, and is doubtless a prominent factor in the formation 
of the membrane covering the surface of cells in general and 
regulating the passage of dissolved substances into and out of 
the cell protoplasm. 

This is perhaps the most appropriate place to refer to the rela- 
tion of vital processes to the second law of energetics. In one of 
its aspects, this law points out how the transformation of 
heat energy into other forms is limited, owing to our conditions 
of existence being at a temperature so far above absolute zero. 
The properties which we recognize as ** vital are especially 
manifested during the change of one form of energy into another. 
In this process, it is of much importance from the point of view 
of economy that the free chemical energy of our food should not 
be ‘‘ degraded ” to heat before utilization in muscular work, 
and so on. Similarly, the energy of the sun’s light must be con- 
verted to chemical energy by the green plant as directly as pos- 
sible, without passing through the stage of heat. Accordingly we 
find that arrangements are made to ensure that loss from such 
causes shall be as small as possible. 

Nature of Protoplasm . — As usually seen in such organisms as 
the amoeba or the leucocytes of the blood, protoplasm exhibits 
the properties of a liquid. It contains numerous particles in 
Brownian movement, a fact which shows the absence of obstacles 
holding them in place. This liquid, however, is itself a colloidal 
solution and can be seen under special modes of illumination 
to be closely packed with extremely minute particles. Under 
some states of activity, as in dividing cells or when electrically 
stimulated, this ** hydrosol,” to use Graham’s word, becomes a 
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- gcl/^ in which the particles have joined together to form 
minute closed chambers in which liquid is confined, the whole 
mass then possessing the properties of a solid. This process 
occurs when a warm solution of gelatin solidifies on cooling. It 
will be clear that if protoplasm contains many*formed solid 
structures, as in highly differentiated cells, together with com- 
paratively little free water, it may be scarcely possible to detect 
its liquid nature. However difficult it may be to conceive the 
way in which different chemical processes can occur at different 
places in a liquid, this must be the case, and suggestions have 
been made as to the temporary formation of separating mem- 
branes or other less mechanical means of isolation. The notion 
of protoplasm as a giant molecule in the chemical sense, with 
numerous side-chains of a variety of composition capable of 
reacting together, is held by but few physiologists at the present 
time. A view of this kind is contained in the theory of “ biogens,'' 
to which reference will be made later. 

The celUmemhrane is evidently formed by surface condensation 
of some constituents of protoplasm. In ordinary circumstances, 
it is impermeable to salts, to glucose and to amino-acids. But 
since these substances must obtain access to the interior as foods at 
certain times, it is clear that the niembrane must become more 
permeable when required. The constituents of the membrane being 
deposited at the surface owing to their properties of reducing sur- 
face energy, the actual chemical composition of this layer must be of 
a complex nature. It is probably, for the most part, an intimate 
mixture of fatty substances with watery proteins. These may form 
two kinds of colloidal systems — minute droplets of fat may be 
surrounded by a continuous solution of protein, like islands in a 
sea, or they may themselves run together and enclose droplets of 
protein, similar to the land surrounding a number of lakes or ponds. 
The properties of these two systems, as r^ards the passage across 
them of materials, will not be identical. Thus, rabbits cannot get 
through the system of islands, fish can do so ; while the reverse will 
be the case with the other kind of system. Familiar instances of the 
contrast are well known in the forms of cream and butter. The 
former is a suspension of droplets of oil in a wateiy solution, the 
latter consists of droplets of the watery solution in a continuous 
medium of fat. The investigations of Clowes have shown how, by 
the action of electrolytes, particularly of calcium ions, one system 
can be changed into the other. A difficulty is sometimes felt as to 
how a membrane which refuses passage to sugar allows visible solid 
particles to pass through, as can be seen in the amoeba and leuco- 
cytes. The explanation lies in the manner in which a needle can be 
dropped through a soap film without breaking the film. A continuous 
film of the membrane is formed over the point as it enters and again 
over the eye-end as it leaves. Thus the membrane is never actually 
broken. A further point to be remembered in the modifications of 
the cell-mcmbrane is that, being formed of materials present in the 
cell, it is an integral part of this and must change in correspondence 
with functional changes in the cell itself. Thus it appears that it 
becomes more permeable in states of activity, as in the contraction 
of muscle and in the secretory process of gland cells. If the sur- 
rounding medium itself contains substances that lower surface 
tension, these no doubt contribute to the structure of the mem- 
brane. Such is usually the case in the cells making up the animal 
body, less so in the plant. 

Certain substances, proteins and others, become more or less 
solidified in the process of concentration in surface^ films, as Rams- 
den has shown. This fact must also play a part in the formation 
of the cell -membrane. 

As to the chemical nature of protoplasm itself,^ it seems very 
questionable whether it can be regarded as a uniform chemical 
compound. Although proteins take a large share, various other 
substances, such as the complex fats known as lipoids or lipines, 
are important components. All the constituents are interconnected 
in a highly heterogeneous system, partly chemical, partly physical, 
of many phases and intersected by semi-permeable membranes 
forming and disappearing at intervals. 

Attention may here be called to the special properties of the 
carbon atom as forming the basis of the chemical changes associated 
with living matter. Compounds of carbon do not naturally react 
otherwise than slowly. They are, therefore, subject to ready modi- 
fication in this respect by the agency of the catalysts called 
“ enzymes.” Owing to the capacity of carbon atoms to unite together 
in long chains or rings of a relatively stable nature, along with the 
possession of four valencies capable of union with four different 

f groups, we have the possibility of the production of highly complex 
arge molecules. Another property of importance in the carriage of 
energy is the power of combining with elements of opposite charac- 
ter, such as hydrogen and oxygen. The hydrocarbons give up 
energy on oxidation, while the carbon dioxide can be reduced and 
built up again by addition of energy to form stores of potential 
energy for future use. 

Although such large complex molecules are of great importance, 
the view of the essential nature of protoplasm as a further growth 


of the chemical molecule, the ” biogen ** hypothesis, cannot be 
accepted. According to this view, food material is combined 
chemically, as a side chain, with a giant molecule, while certain 
other side chains consist of oxygen. In oxidation, to give energy, 
combination takes place between these side chains. It follows from 
such a view that oxygen must be stored up in living cells in an 

intra-molecular ” form. Now, investigations from many points 
of view have failed to obtain evidence of the existence of such 
reserve oxygen. There is no proof that an organism possesses any 
store of oxygen beyond that contained in the lungs or dissolved in 
the fluids. It appears that the mechanism of living matter is more 
analogous to that of a petrol engine, in which the fuel does not form 
part of the structure previously to its combustion, but that this 
combustion takes place in intimate relation with the moving 
parts and that it is owing to the s|>erial arrangement of these that 
the chemical energy of the fuel is converted into the mechanical 
energy of motion. It is true that such cells as those of muscle and 
secreting glands have been shown to prepare during rest a store of 
some kind of system possessing potential energy, ready for use on 
stimulation to activity. But the process of conversion of this sys- 
tem to one of lower energy content is not associatetl with the con- 
sumption of oxygen or evolution of carbon dioxide. Thus the 
system is not comparable with a ” biogen ” and may probably be 
rather of a physical than a chemical nature. The energy necessary 
to form it IS obtained by the combustion of some food material, 
apparently carbohydrate, with the giving off of carlion dioxide and 
involving some loss in the form of heat. The state of activity and 
the actual combustion process are therefore separate phenomena 
and the conception of dant molecules throws no light on their 
nature. It is rather as if the combustion of the fuel iii our petrol 
engine were used, through some mechanism, to pump water to a 
high level, from which the energy could be obtained by allowing it 
to run down when required. 

The Nucleus of the CelL — Although this component is present in 
all the more highly organized cells, it is obvious that it cannot be 
essential in this actual form. Bacteria, for example, do not appear 
to possess a nucleus, although the materials out of which it is made 
are probably present distributed through the cell. If, as Morley 
Roberts suggests, the nucleus is a store of enzymes, the tools of the 
cell, it might be supposed that, in the absence of the nucleus, these 
tools are not kept in a special receptacle. Although statements have 
been made that oxidative processes are especially carried out by 
the nucleus, the evidence is unconvincing. 

The nucleus undergoes a remarkable series of changes in the course 
of the subdivision of one cell into two daughter cells. This process, 
known as “ karyokinesis ” or ” mitosis,” exhibits a complex play 
of directed or polar forccvS. The inheritance of the Mendcliaa 
characters of organisms is conveyed by the nuclear constituents. 
The general characters are held by some to be transmitted by the 
cytoplasm. But, although it is difficult to believe that the cyto- 
plasm plays no part, it would appear that if all the general charac- 
ters are thus carried, those of the male parent woula be practically 
unrepresented, since the spermatozoa are almost devoid of cyto- 
plasm. Further evidence is needed. 

When a nucleated cell is cut into two parts, one alone containing 
the nucleus, this part can continue to exist, whereas the other part 
degenerates and dies. Thus, the nucleus is essential to the life and 
growth of a cell in those cases where it has become a specially 
differentiated part. The fact is particularly manifest in the case 
of the cells called neurones^ which make up the nervous system. 
Here there is a very long fine fibre arising from a nucleated mass. 
This is a ” nerve-fibre,” and if cut away from its nucleated origin, 
it degenerates and ceases to be able to conduct nerve impulses. 

Nutrition . — During 1910-21 much attention was given to 
problems of the phenomena of nutrition, neccs.sitatcd in great 
part by the conditions brought about by the World War of 1914-8. 
Since the chief use of food is to supply energy and energy cannot 
be created, it must always be kept in mind that a given amount 
of food can only provide a certain definite quantity of energy. 
For convenience of measurement, this is expressed in terms of 
heat units, calories. An adequate diet must have a certain 
minimal calorie value, or energy value, differing according to 
work done, age, weight, etc. Whatever else may be necessary, 
and whatever may be the composition of the diet, this energy 
value must be provided. The fact must not be allowed to be 
obscured by recent work on the importance of special con- 
stituents, such as vitamins ” or the presence of particular 
chemical compounds. 

Further, food is obviously required in the growing organism 
to make new tissue and in the adult to replace wear and tear. 
Although the actual quantity needed for these purposes is not 
great, it is clear that it must contain all the chemical elements 
making up the constituents of the new tissues. There are more- 
over certain rather complex chemical compounds that must be 
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supplied, since the higher animals are unable to make them. 
Nitrogen is needed for the production of proteins, and is in fact 
taken in food in this latter form, although afterwards broken 
down into its constituent amino-acids in the process of digestion. 
A certain minimal amount of protein food is therefore a neces- 
sity. When burned, protein gives energy, and might therefore 
be used for this purpose, if taken in sufficient quantity. But 
such a proceeding would be costly and wasteful. Accordingly, 
wc make up the greater part of the energy value of our food 
by non-nitrogenous compounds, fats and carbo-hydrates. The 
latter appear also to be necessary for proper assimilation of 
protein. Some discussion has taken place as to the actual 
necessity of fat, since it has been shown that in the organism 
fat can be made from carbo-hydrate. Careful experiments 
indicate that it is not indispensable. Its chief value, physiolog- 
ically, lies in its high energy value, greatly owing to the very 
small amount of water contained in the forms used for food. 

On account of the fact that the nitrogen of protein appears to 
be needed only or mainly for the construction of new body sub- 
stance, there has been a tendency to reduce the consumption of 
protein. This is advocated chiefly on grounds of economy. 
Although excessive consumption of this or any food is physiolog- 
ically harmful, there docs not appear to be satisfactory reason 
for suppo.sing that protein is particularly injurious. On the 
other hand, it has been stated that a consumption of protein 
in considerable excess of the minimum requirement is of advan- 
tage in conferring greater resistance to infection. Apart from the 
ill effects of any diet deficient in energy value as a whole, no 
satisfactory evidence has been brought in support of the state- 
ment. It may be said that if any reasonable animal or 

vegetable structures, including fruit, be takfjj^^^^Will only be 
necessary to take account of its energy valvift«|i&fficient proteins 
and vitamins will be automatically obtaitii|iKl!: The dictum of the 
present writer “ Take care of the caldWiS', the proteins will take 
care of themselves” may inde^i^l^^ read “Take care of the 
calories, other things will take cSffe of themselves.” 

It may be useful to give the composition of the diet put for- 
ward by the Royal Society Food Committee as a standard for 
a man of 70 kilos weight, doing moderate work: 

Protein . 70 grammes « 280 calories 

Fat . . 90 grammes* 810 “ 

Carbo-hydrate 550 grammes « 2200 “ 

Total 3290 calories 

It is understood that this refers to that part of the diet actually 
utilized and does not include undigested components. 

In addition to the above-mentioned, there are certain things 
which, although they do not contribute to the energy value 
of a diet, are nevertheless indispensable for the proper working 
of the cell machinery and the utilization of the material presented 
to it. Water is ncedtMl for the carrying on of chemical reactions 
‘and for the conveyance of products from place to place. The 
colloidal systems of the cell are maintained and modified by 
salts, especially those of sodium, potassium and calcium. This 
adjustment, as Macallum has pointed out, is doubtless an 
inheritance from adaptation to the composition of the ocean in 
early geologic times, from whose inhabitants the present land 
animals are descended. We find, moreover, certain metals, such 
as iron, manganese, copper and magnc.sium, present in small 
amount in living organisms. Wc know that iron is a constituent 
of the red pigment of the blood corpuscles, by which oxygen is 
supplied to the tissues. In certain invertebrate organisms, it is 
replaced by copper. Magnesium is a corresponding element in 
the green pigment of plants, chlorophyll, without which life 
would come to an end owing to the using up of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere. Iron and manganese are of importance in the 
mechanism by which food is burned and its energy obtained. 
Certain moulds will not develop completely without zinc. It 
|| more than likely that many other metals present in traces 
ftc more than mere accidental contaminations. Calcium, as we 

S ve already seen, plays an important part in the adjustment 
colloidal systems. Potassium, although we know it to be 
fniliipensable, presents difficulties. Zwaardemaker maintains 


that its importance rests in its radio-activity, but other workers 
have not been able to replace it by other radio-active elements. 
Sodium salts, at the present time, serve chiefly to make up the 
osmotic pressure of the blood and tissue fluids. The occurrence 
of iodine in the internal secretion of the thyroid gland must not 
be overlooked. 

Vitamins , — Not the least interesting of those constituents of 
a diet whose presence is absolutely necessary, although small 
quantities suffice, are the accessory food factors called by this 
name. The name “ vitamine ” was originally given owing to a 
mistaken view of their chemical nature. But, since it has come 
into general use and is conveniently short, objection to it may be 
removed, as Drummond has pointed out, by omitting the final 
“c” and using it merely as a name, without implication of 
chemical structure. 

So far as known at present, they are three in number, distin- 
guished by the addition of the letters A, B and C. Vitamin-A 
is commonly found in association with certain fats, such as 
butter and cod-liver oil, but it is also present in fresh vegetables. 
It is essential to normal growth and maintenance and its absence 
appears to be responsible for rickets in children. Vitamin-B is 
found in the germ of seeds, such as wheat and rice, but it is 
widely spread. Its absence from polished rice rgjjjBfcfa beri-beri, 
when this food material is the only one takei^Switamin-C is 
required for normal nutrition, although the precise manner in 
which it acts is unknown. In its absence, the disease known as 
scurvy makes its appearance. This vitamin is much less stable 
than the preceding ones and is found only, to any notable extent, 
in fresh fruit and vegetables. Although all of these factors occur 
in animal products, they arc present there owing to the vegetable 
food taken by animals. Their ultimate source is the plant, 
since animals are unable to make them. It is more particularly 
Vitamin-C that is defective in animal products. Fresh meat 
contains it in a very small amount. Owing to the minute quanti- 
ties that are physiologically sufficient and are alone accessible 
for investigation, their chemical nature is as yet unknown. 
They do not undergo change in the course of their activity, but 
are excreted or destroyed more or less rapidly. Thus, their 
activity appears to be of a catalytic nature, but nothing very 
definite can be stated at present. 

The normal growth of plants is also dependent on similar 
accessory factors. The “ bios ” of yeast, and Alienas work on 
diatoms may be referred to here. Bacteria, also, require in 
many cases special materials, such as haemoglobin, or particular 
amino-acids, for satisfactory culture. 

It should be noted that certain products formed by organs 
in the body itself have powerful effects on the chemical changes 
of growth and nutrition. To these “ internal secretions ” or 
“ hormones ” reference will be made below. 

Anabolism and Catabolism . — It was held at one time that all food 
materials, previous to further utilization, must be built up into 
the actual constitution of complex protoplasmic molecules such as 
“ biogens.” And that the activities of organs typified by muscular 
contraction anti glandular secretion consisted in the breaking down 
of such complex chemical individuals. The former process was 
spoken of as anabolism " or “ assimilation,'’ the latter as “catab- 
olism “ or “ dissimilation.” More recent work has led to a some- 
what different point of view, as already indicated above. It appears 
that glucose, for example, is burned without becoming a part of the 
protoplasmjc structure and, although the energy thus available is 
used for the storing up of ix)tential energy in some complex sys- 
tem, to be used up in subsequent contraction or secretion, this 
system may not necessiirily be of a purely chemical nature. If the 
anabolic and catabolic processes are opposite chemical reactions 
in the sense of the building up and breaking down of the same com- 
pounds, it is natural to suppose that while the former process is 
taking place the latter is ipso facto decreased. Hence, the view that 
the nerves producing a reduction of activity (inhibition) are ana- 
bolic in action. Investigation, however, has failed to give confir- 
mation of such a view of the nature of the inhibitory process. 

Allied to the above problem is that of the existence of nerves 
influencing the growth or repair of tissues. Although definite state- 
ments cannot yet be made, evidence of any such influence, apart 
from changes in blood supply, is inconclusive. 

Enzymes , — ^These catalytic agents are of great importance in the 
chemical changes of living organisms. It is generally recognized 
that they are colloidal ana that the reactions accelerated by them 
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take place on their surface®* Thus, a preliminary absorption of 
the components a reaction occurs preparatory to the actual 
chemical change. Whether this increased concentration or close 
approximation by molecular forces is in itself soihcient to account 
for the effects or whether there is an intermediate compound formed 
between the material of the surface of the enayme and the sub- 
stances to be acted upon is not yet clear. No such compound has 
been prepared, but its existence may be so brief as to elude detec- 
tion. It is evident, however, that the chemical nature of the surface 
of the enayme particles may be held responsible for the variety 
of limited and social activities met with amongst these substances. 
At the same time, it is not to be forgotten that the physical proper- 
ties of this surface depend on its chemical nature. In this connexion 
the views of Langmuir on the orientation of molecules in surface 
layers may be referred to. In regions of molecular forces, no valid 
distinction can be drawn between chemical and physical forces. 

Much discussion has taken place as to whether enzymes have 
synthetic as well as hydrolytic ^wers. In the majority of cases we 
are dealing with undoubted reversible reactions, which attain an 
equilibrium position other than complete change in either direction. 
But the two opposite reactions which determine the equilibrium 
point proceed naturally at a very slow rate. If an enzyme were to 
accelerate one of these without the other, the equilibrium position 
would consist in practically complete change in one direction. If 
this position as reached under the action of an enzyme is anywhere 
but at the extreme in one or the other sense, it follows that the en- 
zyme has quickened both the hydrolytic and the synthetic reactions. 
Many cases of this kind are now known. The actual position of 
the equilibrium depends on the concentration of water in the 
system. Thus, in order that the synthetic activity may be pre- 
ponderant, arrangements are required by which this concentration 
of free water may be decreased. This may be effected in the cell by 
colloidal imbibition by absorption on surfaces, or by osmotic ac- 
tion. If the products of synthesis are rapidly removed either by 
being deposited in an insoluble form, as for example starch or gly- 
cogen are, or by being carried away in the blood stream, the syn- 
thetic process may be continuous, since equilibrium is not reached. 

Oxidation, — As is well known, the living organism is able to burn 
food materials, such as glucose, fat and so on, which are only 
oxidized with such extreme slowness by atmospheric oxygen that 
combustion appears to be absent in many cases. The mechanism 
by which oxidation is effected in the organism consists in making 
use by enzymes of products of oxidation of certain materials which 
are attacked by atmospheric oxygen. Although details of the 
mechanism are not altogether clear, the main facts are as follows. 
When a substance, such as an unsat urated fat or lecithin, is oxidized 
by oxygen as it exists in the air, it is said to undergo autoxidation. 
In this process, pari passu with the formation of the ordinary oxide, 
which of course affords available energy, a peroxide is formed by 
the aid of this energy. It appears also from Mrs. Onslow’s work 
that the autoxidation may be hastened by an enzyme, thus afford- 
ing a larger supply of the peroxide. But while a peroxide in itself 
has greater oxidizing power than oxygen in the molecular state 
has, or in other words its oxidation potential is higher, this potential 
is not sufficiently high to attack glucose or lactic acid. If, nowever, 
a small amount of a ferrous salt be added, a catalytic separation of 
oxygen in an “ active ” state occurs and such refractory materials 
as lactic acid are then oxidized (Fenton’s reaction). Whether ac- 
tive oxygen is atomic or whether it is in the process of changing 
its valency, as Ramsay used to teach, is uncertain. The important 
fact is that wc^ find in living organisms an enzyme, ” peroxidase,” 
capable of acting on peroxidevS in the same way <as the iron in 
Fenton’s reaction. Indeed, it seems likely that either iron or 
manganese is the responsible constituent of the enzyme. 

Oxidation or reduction may also be brought about by substances 
which remove hydrogen from water, thus leaving reactive oxygen. 
As Hopkins has shown, a sulphur group (S-S) may take up hydrogen 
to form HS-SH, while this compound in its turn may hand on 
hydrogen to an ” acceptor,” and so reduce it. 

Organisms behave as coordinated systems, not as 
collections of separate cells. There must accordingly be means of 
inter-communication between all parts. In the animal, the most 
obvious of these is the nervous system, which makes its appearance 
at a very early stage of evolution. It may be compared to the 
telephone system of a city, by which any part can be connected up 
with any other. This comparison is in niany ways an instructive 
one. Any one subscriber can be put into communication with 
any other and his line is a ” final common path ” for messages from 
various sources. Thus, the nerve supplying any particular muscle 
is made use of in many various movements, since it can be connected 
up in the brain with different nerves conveying their respective 
messages from the sense-organs. 

Details of researches on the activities of the central nervous 
system are beyond the scope of this article. In general it may be 
said that the conception ot a series of sdternative parallel arcs at 
different levels in the hierarchy has shown itself an illuminating 
one. When the higher arcs come into use, those of lower levels fall 
into disuse and become relatively resistant to the passage of im- 
pulses. These lower arcs still remain potentially active and when 
the higher parts are removed gradually become functional again, to 


a greater or less degree. In some cases, their activity is kept in 
check by the higher arcs and liable to l)ecome more or less excessive 
when the influence of these is removed. Such ” release ” phenom- 
ena play an important part in the manifestations of the nerve 
centres, especially in abnormal states. 

Pavlov's method of ” conditioned reflexes,” by which physio- 
logical, objective, research on the cerebral cortex can be made, has 
already led to many valuable results. The part played by inhibi- 
tory processes has been shown to be a very important one. 

As animals grow in size and complexity, some system analogous 
to that of mechanical transiK>rt by roads or railways becomes 
necessary. Oxygen has to be conveyed to all parts of the body from 
the place in which it is obtained from the air. The carbon dioxide 
and other products of chemical change require removal for the 
purpose of elimination by the organs devoted to this purpose, 
rood has to be taken from the alimentary canal to other organs 
in which it is burned or used for repair. As is well known, it is by 
means of the blood flowing in a voluminous network of tubes that 
this aspect of integration is effected. Thus, materials in quantity 
are carried from one organ to another. As regards oxygen and 
carbon dioxide, further remarks will be found below. 

Much attention has naturally been given to the pump, known as 
the heart, which serves to keep the blood flowing through the 
vascular system. The most important recent work is that or Star- 
ling embodied in the Law of the Heart, It was found that all the 
responses of this organ to the demands of the circulation, apart 
from the effects of nervous reflexes upon it, could be explained on 
the basis of a certain property common to all muscle. This prop- 
erty, which was clearly brought out by the work of A. V. Hill, is 
that the magnitude of any given contractile effort depends on the 
length of the fibres when the contraction begins. Hence, the more 
blood enters the heart during rest the greater is the force expelling 
it in the next following beat. The property of muscle referred to 
shows that the source of the contractile stress must be sought in 
certain surfaces arranged longitudinally or in the direction of the 
pull exerted. (For recent work on the capillaries, see Shckk.) 

But the system of mechanical transport of a town serves to carry 
letters in addition to materials for actual use as such. The chemical 
substance of these letters is not utilized, but they contain messages 
by which a supply of something or other is ordered to be sent from 
its source to a place where it is wanted. The so-called “internal 
secretions,” “ chemical messengers ” or “ hormones ” correspond 
to the letters of the postal system. These are produced in some 
organ and carried by the blood to other situations in which they set 
various processes into activity. Thus, for example, adrenaline is 
sent out from the suprarenal glands into the blood. Reaching the 
liver, it causes a supply of glucose to be set free and supplied to the 
body generally. It has, of course, other actions as well. We know 
many of these chemical messengers at the present time. They are 
formed in the thyroid, pituitary, pancreas, sex-glands and so on. 
In one or two cases their chemical nature is known, but for the most 
part this is not yet the case. It seems very probable that every 
tissue in the organism has its influence on other tissues. In the 
culture of tissues under the microscope,— a method of investigation 
which has now reached much perfection, — it is found that the 
rowth and differentiation of one kind of tissue is greatly influenced 
y the presence of other tissues. 

In the higher plants, this effect of one part upon another is well 
shown by the inhibitory effect of the apical growing tip upon the 
p;rowth of other buds. The work of Child suggests that this effect 
IS of the nature of a protoplasmic transmission of some influence 
rather than the diffusion of an actual inhibiting hormone, as was 
supposed by the previous workers. 

Carriage of Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide. — Although it has been 
known for some time that it is the haemoglobin of the red corpus- 
cles that carries oxygen from the lungs to the rest of the body, tnere 
is still much to learn about the mode in which this gas is attached 
to the haemoglobin. There are some puzzling phenomena, not the 
least of which is the fact that we know of no other chemical com- 
pound that takes up and gives off oxygen in a way similar to that of 
nacmoglobin. In particular, one which combines with oxygen in 
proportion to the pressure of the gas up to a saturation point which 
appears, in the case of the blood pigment, to correspond with one 
molecule of oxygen to each molecule of haemoglobin. Much 
valuable work has been done on the relationship referred to, es- 
pecially by Barcroft and his coadjutors, more especially on the 
way in which it is affected by changes in the conditions present in 
the blood and tissues. The problem is one of paramount impor- 
tance in the life of the higher organisms. 

The problem of the carriage of carbon dioxide is in a more dis- 
puted state. While some hold that it is effected by the proteins of 
the blood acting as acids and driving off carbon dioxide from sodium 
bicarbonate when the tension of carbon dioxide is lowered, othep 
hold that this gas is carried by haemoglobin in the same way in 
which oxygen is carried. The decision necessitates difficult measure- 
ments and is still uncertain. 

Regulation of Reaction, — Whether the sodium bicarbonate of the 
blood acts as a carrier of carbon dioxide or not, there is no doubt 
that it has an important function in preserving the neutrality of the 
blood. As would be expected from the fact that the various chemr 
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ical processes take place with the intervention of colloids, thev arc 
very sensitive to chanjfcs in hydrogen-ton concentration. This is 
articularly the case with enzymes. The blood contains sodium 
icarbonate, which in itself has an alkaline rt^ction, owing to hydro- 
lytic dissociation, together with carbon dioxide which forms an acid 
when disvsolved in water. The reaction or hydrogen-ion concen- 
tration of the bloo<l is thus controlled by the relative proportion of 
these two constituents, and is normally at a very slight degree of 
alkalinity. If acid is formed anywhere and passes into the blood, it 
combines with part of the bicarbonate, driving off carbon dioxide 
and thus raising the acidity. But the respiratory centre is enor- 
mously sensitive to such a rise and removes carbon dioxide by 
increased ventilation of the lungs until it is reduced to a level cor- 
responding to the reduction of the bicarbonate. It has been held 
by some that the proteins assist in the process, l)ut it is very doubt- 
ful whether this effect is more than very trifling, if present at all. 

Excretion of Waste Products, removal of one of the chief of 
these, carbon dioxide, has l)een discussed. The most important 
of the non-volatile products is urea, most of which is derived from 
the ammonia of the amino-acids absorbed in excess of the amount 
reciuired for repair. There are a number of others in small quantity, 
some nitrogenous, others not, which, although not really of a toxic 
nature, are of no value. These are all non-colloidal and therefore 
pass freely through the wall of the blood-vessels. I'he colloidal 
constituents of the blfK>d, mainly proteins, and the blood corpuscles 
do not normally pass through, except in a few places, such as the 
liver, where the membrane is incomplete. Owing to the pressure 
produced by the heart, there is a tendency to a continuous nitration 
through the walls of the blood-vessels of a solution containing all the 
diffusible constituents of the blood. But the proteins of the blood 
do not diffuse and, since they arc such as to have an osmotic pres- 
sure of about 30 to 40 mm. of mercury, they may be ne^rded as 
attracting water with a force of this magnitude. llnliiMrfthe blood 
pressure exceeds this value, therefore, no filtratidrfJ occurs, and 
where it is below, rcabsorption takes place, '^'hc pressure in the 
arterioles and beginning of the capillaries cixcecds the osmotic 
pressure of the colloids, whereas it is lower than this in the rest 
of the circulation. In the greater part oftthe body, tlie filtered fluid 
escaping reabsorption is known as lym|ih. In the Iddficys, the glom- 
eruli are arranged so as to filter a laVKie amount of fluid, which is the 
first stage of the production of^wrine. Tliis process as described 
would suffice to remove all tho^waste MoeWets. But if the whole 
filtrate were allowed to escapfe from tHfe ' kidney, not only w'ould a 
large quantity of water be lout, but with it such valuable substances 
as salts and food materials, sugar and amino-acids. What we 
actually fimi is that tho^iltrate is caused to pass along a system of 
tubules, in the course of which a large part of the water, together 
with useful solutes, is reabsorbed, while the useless waste products 
are left in more concentrated solution. It has been shown by Cushny 
that if it be supposed that the fluid absorbed has invariably the 
normal composition and concentration of the blood plasma as 
regards diffusible substances, but without the waste products, all 
the phenomena of renal function can readily be explained. 

It would appear that the chief function of the plasma proteins 
is to confer a colloidal osmotic pressure, so that excessive filtration 
is avoided. In the al^scnce of such an osmotic pressure, not only 
would a large amount of liquid be exuded into the tissues, but there 
would be no force available for its rcabsorption and a dropsical 
state would result. In fact, this is what happens when a simple salt 
solution is introduced into the circulation {see Shock). 

On the basis of the theory givxn above, it will be noted that the 
energy fo# the actual production of the glomerular filtrate is provided 
by the blood pressure, that is, by the contraction of the heart. On 
the othe^ hand, the cells lining the tubules have to do work against 
osmotic forces, since they remove a dilute solution froni a more con- 
centrated one. This work increases as the fluid passing along the 
tubules becomes more concentrated. It must be provided by some 
cellular mechanism analogous to a pump, recpiiring the provision of 
energy to actuate it. The investigations of Tamura indicate that 
this consumption of energy per unit time is unchanged, whatever 
may be the amount of urine produced by the kidney. Hence, the 
more concentrated the glomerular filtrate, the less fluid is reabsorbed 
from it. 

Stihnulation and Environment, — The capacity of an organism to 
respond in an appropriate manner to changes in its environment 
clearly depends on its power of properly appreciating such changes, 
liciite, the more richly endowed is an organism with means by which 
it is enabled to be affected by the various forms of energy impinging 
upon it, the better it is fitted to profit, both materially and intellec- 
tually, by knowledge of the outer world. 

In order to understand the essential character of a receptor or 
sense-organ, as we call the structures by which such information is 
obtained, one or two fundamental facts oroui^ht out more clearly by 
investigations in recent years have to be considered. 

Receptor organs are connected to the brain each by its own set of 
nervx fibres, 'fhese fibres proceed to sjxjcial regions in the brain, and 

appears that whatever the manner in which impulses are set in 
^notion along the fibres, the process in them is the same. So that the 
fact that the sensations aroused are in one case light, in another 
taste, and so on, depends on the terminus in the brain. And from 


whatever source this terminal ** centre is aroused to action, the 
effect in consciousness is the same. If, for example, the trunk of a 
nerve of taste is stimulated, either electrically, mechanically, or 
chemically, a sensation of taste is evoked. A further fact that has 
been macle clear by Adrianas experiments is that the nerve-impulse 
itself cannot be made other than of a definite magnitude by varying 
the strength of the stimulus. In any particular state of the nerve, n 
it is excited at all, the maximum response possible is obtained. In 
the case of the heart muscle, this fact has long been known and was 
given the name of the “ law of all-or-nothing by its discoverer, 
Bowditch. This law has now been shown to hold for voluntary 
muscle and for nerve. It is true that the work of Adrian was done on 
motor nerves, but no difference between these and sensory fibres in 
other respects has been shown to exist, and there is some direct 
evidence that the law holds in the case of the optic nerve. It appears 
then that the impulses travelling along nerves are the same m all 
cases and that their various results are due merely to the structures 
in which the fibres end. The statement applies also to efferent nerves, 
in that there is no difference in nature between nerves which have 
excitatory and those which have inhibitory action on the structures 
in which they end. The difference, as Langley pointed out, is in the 
manner in which their final connexion is made. The question is 
indeed an aspect of MUller's law of specific sense-energies. The name 
is not very explicit, but the law states that the excitation, however 
produced, of each nerve of special sense gives rise to its own peculiar 

Wc see then that what is req\iii»d ftt' that some 

proQy|ss shall be set going in it 011 the incidence of a particular form of 
tfitefnal energy, and that this process shall be suci^s to stimulate 
the nerve fibres arising from the organ. It is clear l^t receptors of a 
different kind are necessary in the cases of light, sb^d, heat, touch 
and so on. While the nerve fibre itself can be stimulated by pressure 
or by heat of sufficient intensity, it is insensitive to light or sound 
waves, and even in the former case its sensibility to direct action is 
far too small for the appreciation of the fine degrees of touch, tem- 

C crature, etc., which is required. The state of affairs is well shown 
y the properties of the heat and cold spots on the skin. There are 
flistinct recejitors for tem{>cratures above that of the skin and below 
it. The former give a sensation of heat, the latter of cold, and a 
temperature that feels warm to a heat spot has no effect on a cold 
spot and vice versa. Thus each is especially sensitive to its own ap- 
propriate stimulus. If an electrical stimulus or a temperature high 
enough to affect the nerve fibres directly is used, the sensation from 
a heat spot is one of warmth, the opposite from a cold spot. But the 
intensity of stimulus necessary is much greater than that required 
in the stimulus for which the particular organ is adjusted. The 
paradoxical fact that a temperature of 45 ®C. feels hot to a heat spot 
and cold to a cold spot is readily explained on the liasis of stimula- 
tion of the nerves of the organ and the operation of the law of specific 
sensation. Although it is not easy to prove the fact directly, there 
is every reason to believe that, at all events in the higher senses, each 
separate nerve fibre has its own special connexion in the brain and 
its own individual sensation. 

It was remarked above that, so far as evidence goes, all nerve 
impulses arc alike. There is, however, a possibility, pointed out by 
Keith Lucas, that these impulses may, within the limits imposed by 
the refractory period, follow one another at different intervals of 
time. Then, if a particular nerve fibre is connected with two or more 
neurones in the centre, and if the projxjrties of transmission or re- 
fractory periods of these *' synapses ” differ, it may happen that a 
rapid scries of impulses may be able to pass one and not the others. 
In this way, a single nerve fibre may serve more than one purpose. 

For further details the following books may be consulted: Star- 
ling, Principles of Human Physiology (3rd ed., London, iqao); Bay- 
liss, Introduction to General Physiology (London, 1919); Bayliss, 
Principles of General Physiology (3rd ed., London, 1920). In the 
latter, references will be found in the “ bibliography ” to special 
monographs and original papers. (W. M. B.) 

PICKERING, EDWARD CHARLES (1846-1919), American 
physicist and astronomer 21.582), died in Cambridge, 
Mass., Feb. 3 1919. 

PINERO, SIR ARTHUR WING (1855- ), English dramatist 

{see 21.625). Amongst his later plays are The Mind the Paint 
Girl (1912); The Big Drum (1915); Mr. Livermore^ s Dream 
(1917); The Freaks {1918); and a wordless play, Monica*s Blue 
Boy with accompanying music by Frederic Co wen. 

PIRRIE, WILLIAM JAMES, iST Viscount (1847- ), 

British shipbuilder and engineer, was born at Quebec May 31 
1847, and educated at the Belfast Royal Academic Institution. 
In 1862 he entered the shipbuilding firm of Messrs. Harland & 
Wolff of Belfast, and by his industry and talent he rose to be its 
head, becoming partner in 1874 and later chairman. His success 
was particularly associated with the building by his firm of 
the White Star Line steamships, the first of the line, the 
** Oceanic,” being launched in 1870. From 1896 to 1897 he was 
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Lord Mayor of Belfast, and in xSqS the freedom of the city was 
conferred upon him. In tgo6 he was raised to the peerage m 
Baron Pirrie, and was for a time comptroller of the household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and pro-chancellor of 
Queen’s Universityi Belfast. Towards the close of the World 
War, in ioxS, be was made controller-general of merchant 
shipping. In 19s i, on the King’s visit to Belfast to inaugurate 
the new Parliament of Northern Ireland, he was created a 
viscount. 

PISSARRO, LUCIEN (1863- ), Anglo-French painter and 

engraver, was bom in Paris on Feb. 20 1863, the son of the 
painter Camille Pissarro (see 21.652). He studied art under 
his father, and at the suggestion of Auguste Lep^re took up wood 
engraving. In 1891 he came to England, and there began his 
studies in typography. In 1894 he started the Eragny Press and 
published a series of books, using until 1903 the Vale type de- 
signed by Charles Ricketts and afterwards the Brook type 
designed by himself. The initial letters, borders and illus- 
trations engraved on wood were throughout mainly from his 
own designs, and sometimes show very skilful and refined use of 
colour and gold. Among the most notable productions of his 
press are UHisioirc de Soliman Ben-Daoud (1907); Le Livre de 
Jade (191X) and La Charrm d^Erahle (19x2), with illustrations 
engraved in colour from drawings by Camille Pissarro, one of 
his son’s few essays in reproductive engraving. He also pro- 
duced a considerable number of isolated woodcuts. As a painter, 
he uses the “ spectral palette ” of the impressionists, and works 
in a high key. He early devoted himself to the study of subtle 
gradations and variations in colour, and adopted a pointillist 
technique, afterwards modified into a broader method of han- 
dling, with more emphasis on design. His work is almost entirely 
English landscape, notable recent examples being Coldharbour, 
Teatime ” and Crockhurst Lane, Coldharbour.” He became 
a member of the New English Art Club, was a member of the 
Camden Town Group, and was the principal founder of the 
Monarro Group. He became a naturalized British subject in 
1916. He is represented in the Tate Gallery, and in the art 
galleries of Leeds and Manchester. 

PISTOL {see 21,654). — During recent years the automatic 
pistol has been gradually perfected and adapted to replace the 
revolver as a military side arm, despite the fact that there are 
many who maintain that the revolver is the more dependable 
weapon. The automatic pistol, like all complicated mechanisms, 
occasionally malfunctions, usually due to a defective magazine or 
cartridge. This disadvantage is, however, offset by the fact 
that from the pistol about three times the number of shots 
per minute may be fired as from a revolver; its magazines are 
changed instantly, thus giving sustained fire while loaded maga- 
zines are at hand. This gives a great advantage to the user of 
a properly working pistol, as a revolver is often useless at close 
quarters, such as obtained in trench raids, after its six shots have 
been fired. In such positions the volume of fire from a group of 
pistols is much greater than that from an equal number of re- 
volvers even if a pistol is occasionally disabled by a jam. 

Owing to its simpler mechanism, the revolver is more reliable 
for civilian self-defence where more than two or three shots are 
seldom required; the weapon then being unused and often 
neglected for long periods. The revolver is also considered 
superior to the automatic pistol in safety. In the latter, the 
loaded cartridge automatically inserted in the chamber after 
each shot is liable to be forgotten and left there when the maga- 
zine is taken out. To prevent accidental discharge from this 
source, some of the newer models have a “ magazine safety, 
which prevents the pistol from being fired when the magazine 
is out. In addition, a grip safety,” which prevents discharge 
unless the rear part of the grip is pressed in at the same time the 
trigger is pulled; and a safety catch, which locks the slide and 
hammer, are often used. Recent models of revolvers show no 
improvements of note, and it is probable that with the attention 
now being given to the design of the automatic pistol, that 
weapon will eventually be made as reliable, safe, and quick to 
get into action as a good revolver. 


In European armies previous to the World War, the pistol 
was used almost exclusively as an officer’s side arm. Their 
weapons were of small calibre, ranging from 7*63 mm. to 9 mm., 
and lacked stopping power. During the war the use of the 
pistol and revolver was extended to include many branches of 
the service not armed with rifles, particularly by the United 
States, British and German armies. The large calibre weapons 
of the former armies gave them a great advantage in pistol 
fighting, and their use confirmed previous opinions that a large 
calibre heavy bullet of short range and low velocity is more 
effective in a pistol than a high velocity, small calibre bullet. 

Automatic pistols have now been adopted by the armies of 
the United States, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Denmark, Portugal, 
Switzerland, Germany and Austria. The British navy has 
adopted the Webley automatic pistol. In the table on page 
107, details are given. 



Colt Automatic PistoL — The Colt automatic pistol, calibre .45 
(fig. 1), was adopted by the IJ. S. army in tgii. This pistol differs 
radically from older Colt models in that it has a sloping handle, grip 
safety (i), spiral mainspring (2), an improved method of locking the 
barrel and breech, also an improved slide action and magazine catch 
(3). The magazine (4) has a caixicity of seven cartridges. The 
ammunition ft>r this pistol has a muzzle vel(K*.ity of 800 f.s. with a 230- 
grain bullet. The striking energy is 329 ft. lb., which gives a pene- 
tration of 6 in. of white pine at 25 yards. The pistol is capable of 
great rapidity of fire, 2 1 shots having been fired in 12 seconds 
beginning with the pistol empty. 

The action of the .as-calibre pistol, assuming that it is cocked and 
ready to fire, is as follows: When the trigger (5) is pulled, the sear 

(6) is released, and the hammer (7), actuated by the mainspring (2), 
goes forward and strikes the firing-pin (8), which transmits the blow 
to the primer of the cartridge.^ Tnc prcvssurc of the gases generated 
in the barrel (9) by the explosion of the powder in Uie cartridge, is 
exerted in a forward direction against the bullet, and in a reiirward 
direction through the cartridge case against the face of the slide (10), 
driving the slide and the barrel to the rear together. The link (ii), 
one end of which is fixed to the frame and the other to the barrel, 
causes a down ward pillion the barrel when it recoibs, which disengages 
the barrel lugs (12) from the slide, and the barrel is then stopped in 
its lowest position. The slide continues to move to the rear, owning 
the breech, and cocks the hammer (7) which moves the hammer 
strut (13) downward, compressing the mainspring (2). The scar (6) 
actuated by the sear spring (14) engages in the notch on the hammer 

(7) . Extracting and ejecting of the empty shell arc accomplished and 
ttic recoil spring (15) compressed until the slide reaches its rearmost 
position, when another cartridge is raised into loading position. The 
cartridge is forced into the chamber of the barrel by the return 
movement of the sliile under pressure of the recoil spring. The slide 
during its forward motion encounters the rear extension of the barrel 
and forces the barrel forward; the rear end of the barrel swings 
upward on the link (ii) to the normal firing position. Whcir the 
slide and barrel reach their forward position they are positively 
locked together by the locking lugs on the barrel and their joint 
forward movement is arrested by tlie barrel lug encountering the pin 
on the slide stop (16). The pistol is again ready for firing. 

The inertia of the slid^ augmented by that of the barrel is so much 
greater than the inertia of the bullet that the latter has been driven 
from the muzzle of the barrel with its maximum velocity before the 
slide and the barrel have recoiled to the point where the barrel com- 
mences its unlocking movement. This construction delays the 
opening of the breech of the barrel until after the bullet has left the 
muzzle and therefore practically prevents the escape of any of the 
powder gases to the rear after the breech has been opened. 
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This factor of safety is further increased by the tension of the 
recoil spring and mainspring, both of which oppose the rearward 
movement of the slide. 

The U.S. army uses the pistol as the standard side arm. All 
officers and enlisted men in the cavalry, field artillery, tank corps, 
signal corps and machine-gun companies, and most of the officers 
and non-commissioned officers in other branches are armed with it. 

In the shortage of pistols incident to the World War, Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers of the same calibre, chambered for the 
pme rimless cartridges, were used. The use of the rimless cartridge 
in the revolver was accomplished by providing semicircular loading 
clips which hold three cartridges by lugs which fit in the cannelure of 
the cartridge. The ejection is accomplished by this means. The 
clips make the loading much faster. 

The Colt automatic pistol is also made in •22-in., *25-1^, *32-10., 
•380-in., and •38-in. calibre military models. 


Browning Automatic Pistol . — The new mcxlcl Browning automatic 
pistol (fig. 2) made by the Fabrique Nationale, Belgium, is repre- 
sentative of modern automatic pistols of pocket size. This pistol is 
made in 7*65-mm. (*32) and 9-min. (-380) calibres. A military model 
of 9-nim. calibre is also made which is used by the Belgian army. 
The pistol shown is of the “ blow back ” type, the barrel (17) being 
lt>cked to the frame (r8), the slide (tq) being free to recoil. Un pull- 
ing the trigger (20) and pressing in the grip safety (21), the sear (22) 
revolves on its axis and releases the firing-uin (23), which actuated by 
the coiled firing-pin spring (24), moves forward and fires the cart- 
ridge. The inertia of the slide assisted by the recoil spring (25) 
delays the rearward motion of the slide until the bullet passes through 
the barrel, l^he slide then recoils, compresses the recoil spring and 
the firing-pin spring and ejects the empty cartridge case. When the 
notch in tne under side of the firing-pin passes over the sear nose, the 
latter actuated by the sear spring (26) rises and holds the firing-pin 
in a cocked position,^ When the effect of the recoil is overcome, the 
slide moves forward in the usual manner feeding a loaded cartridge 
in the chamber. The magazine (27) is released by the catch (28), and 
when the magazine is taken out the magazine safety (29) locks the 
scar and prevents discharge. 

Wehley Automatic Pistol . — The Webley, the only automatic pistol 
manufactured in (*reat Britain, is made in *25, *32, *380, -38 and -455 
calibres (fig. 3). The latter size, which fires a 220-grain bullet, has 
been adopted by the British navy. 

The action is unique in that a flat 
recoil spring (30), situated in a re- 
cess in the right grip and com- 
pressed by the recoil lever (31), 
al)vSt)rbs the recoil and returns the 
slide (32) to firing position. In the 
larger aUibres, the barrel (33) is 
locWl to the slide at the moment 
of firing and these parts recoil 
together a short distance; the bar- 
rel then rises upon diagonal cam- 
shaped lugs which unl(x;k the slide and permit it to travel back alone. 
During this rearward movement, the empty ciisc is ejected and the 
hammer (34) cocked. The forward motion of the slide then feeds a 
cartridge from the magazine in the chamber in the usual manner. 
The trigger (35) is connected with the sear (not shown) by means of 
a trigger auxiliary lever (36) and sear tail (37). The magazine is 
situated in the handle and holds eight cartridges. 

The *32 calibre Webley pistol is used by the London metropolitan 
police. A *25 calibre hammcrless model ha.s recently been brought 
out which has a spiral recoil spring parallel to the barrel in a recess 
in the slide. 


Savage Automatic Pw/a/.*— This pistol (fig. 4), which is extensively 
used in the United States, and has been adopted by the army and 
navy of Portugal, is made in *32 and *380 calibres. The magazine 
for the former holds ten cartridges; 
that for the latter, nine. The 1917 
model differs from the previous 
one in that an outside cocking lever 
is added, and the shape of the grip 
changed to facilitate aiming. There 
is no grip safety or magazine safe- 
ty on this pistol, the cocking lever 
indicating whether it is in firing 
position. The barrel and breech 
are locked at the moment of firing 
by means of a l(X!king lug on top 
01 the barrel which engages with an angular locking slot in the 
bolt and makes it necessary for the barrel to rotate about one- 
eighth of a turn to the right to unlock. The resistance of the bullet 
to rotation in the rifling tends to twist the barrel to the left and 
prevents the bolt from turning it to the right until the bullet leaves 
the barrel. The momentum of the recoil then forces the bolt back, 
the angular slot rotates the barrel and the rest of the cycle of opera- 
tions is performed much as in the pistols already explained. 



Remington Automatic Pistol . — The newest (1920) model automatic 
pistol to be placed on the market is the Remington *380 calibre auto- 
matic (fig. 5). In general this weapon follows the usual lines of auto- 
matic pistols. The breech closure is of the positively locked recoil- 
orierated tyi)e. The recoil spring is held in a sleeve concentric with 
the barrel, and the magazine, which holds seven cartridges, is in the 
stock. The weapon has three safety devices: a grip siifety, a side 
safety catch which also indicates whether the weapon is cocked or 
not, and a magazine safety which prevents the pistol from being 
fired when the magazine is withdniwn. The recoil when a shot is 
fired forces a movable breech block in the slide backward for about 
A in., and into contact with recesses in the frame, this movement 
accomplishes primary extraction and transmits an initial thrust to 
the slide whicli is free to move backward against the recoil spring. 
This movement of the slide through a camming action lifts the 
l)reech bUxdc out of engagement with the frame and carries the 
breech back, cocking an internal hammer and ejecting the empty 
case. The chamlx^r is reloaded in the usual manner on the return 
stroke. There are no screws in this pistol and it may be disassembled 
without tools other than the firing-pin. 

European Pistols.-^Thc German Parabellum (Luger) and Mauser 
pistols have been little changed from those described in previous 
editions of the E.B. The Parabellum p-inm. calibre is the stand- 
ard German military arm, but during tne shortage, incident to the 
World War, they used a great variety of weapons, the principal 
ones being the Mauser, Bayard, Browning, Borchardt, Bergman, 
Pieper, Sauer and Dreyse. There were reported to be 28 different 
models of pistols and revolvers in use in the German army. The 
Parabellum is also used by the Swiss and Bulgarian armies. 

A drum or “ snail ” magazine (fig. 6) holding 32 cartridges was 
applied to the Luger pistol during the war. This magazine consists 
0! a straight section similar to the ordinary pistol magazine with a 
round enclosed drum at the bottom. There are two springs, one 
functioning as an ordinary magazine spring, and a flat drum spring 
resembling a clock spring which with its casing fills the drum except 
for space Tor a single row of cartrid|:cs around the edge. There is a 
lever and catch on the outside for winding this spring and a rotating 
feeding lever inside which fits in the cartridge space between the inner 
casing and drum. The magazine spring is compressed between the 
last cartridge and this lever, which being revolvecl by the drum spring 
pushes^ the magazine spring and cartridges around the drum as the 
pistol is fired. When the drum is empty the magazine spring func- 
tions in the usual manner. This style of magazine was also applied 
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to the Bergman pistol gun and the Mondragon semi-automatic 
rifle. It destroys the balance of an arm and is of doubtful value. 

The Bayard automatic pistol 9-mm. calibre is used in the Danish 
army. The commercial pistols of this make in and *380 calibres 



are the smallest automatics of these calibres on the market. The 
Victoria is the smallest *25 calibre. The Mannlicher is used by the 
Austrian army. 

The Campo-Giro automatic pistol 9-mm. calibre was adopted by 
Spain in 1914. The principal merit claimed for it is that a special 
recoil check lessens the shock and permits more accurate firing. 


the entire city. The mayor continued to appoint the heads of 
departments (safety, works, health, charities, supplies, prop- 
erty, water, treasury). The comptroller also was elect^ .as 
formerly by popular vote. The expanding of public business in 
the city and county, exceeding the capacity of the city hall and 
the court-house, led to the erection by joint action of a new City- 
County Building, a flne structure of nine stories. The county in 
1920 was completing a twin tunnel under Mount Washington to 
connect the southern hill district with the city by a high level 
bridge over the Monongahela river, which will bring that dis- 
trict within 15 minutes* transit of the centre of the city. In 1919 
the taxable valuation of Pittsburgh was $1,113,667,425, and the 
tax rate in 1921 was, for the city, 20 mills on land, 14 mills on 
buildings and 8-50 mills for school purposes. In 19x9 a bond issue 
of $22,500,000 was voted by the people for subway, boulevards, 
playgrounds, bridges, parks, etc. 

The value of Pittsburgh’s products in 1919 was $602,582,300, 
compared to $246,694,000 in 1914. In 1920 it held sixth place in 
bank clearings ($8 ,982 ,88;^ ,399) and first place in per capita (leposits 
(total $817,013,249) and in the manufactured products — iron, steel, 
glass, electrical machinery, steel cars, tin-plate, air brakes, fire-brick, 
white lead, pickles and preserves, corks and aliiminium. The pro- 
duction of pig iron in the city in 1919 was 31,015,364 ions and in the 
surrounding district 7,440,746 more, a total of 38,456,110 tons. 
Metal and metal products were valued at $324,261,900; chemical 
products $2,045,800; clay, glass and stone products $4,345,500; 
clothing manufacture $7,122,800; slaughtering and meat-packing 
$21,134,700; confectionery $6,490,500; leather and rubber products 
$5,589,70(3; cork-cutting $4,016,500; oil-well supplies $3,678,100. 
The production of radium in 1920 (18 gr.) probably exceeded that 
of the rest of the world. The sum of $970,072,700 was invested in 
2,580 industrial plants, mills, foundries and furnaces, in which were 
employed 221,621 men, with a daily pay-roll (1920) exceeding 
$2,500,000. The annual tonnage of Pittsburgh is 2j times the com- 
bined tonnage of New York, London and Hamburg. As a port of 


Automatic Pistols and their Cartridges 


Cartridge! 

Barrel 

l.cngth. 

Inches 

Weight 
of Bullet, 
Grains 

Td lizzie 
Velocity, 
Ft. 

Seconds 

Energy 
of Bullet, 
Ft. Lb. 

•22 Long rifle rim fire 

6j 




•22 Colt Auto, target model 

•25 Auto. Colt, Wehley & Scott, Harrington & Richardson (also inter- 
changeable with 6*35 mm. Browning (Fabrique Nationale], Mauser, Piei3er, 

40 

yf'S 

51*8 

Clement, Steyr, Victoria) 

3i 


735 

59*7 

7*63 mm. Mauser, Borchardt 



L397 

373 

7-65 Luger 

4f 


J.«73-5 

284-3 

•32 Auto. Colt, Weblcy & Scott, Savage, Harrington & Richardson (also 
interchangeable with 7*65 mm. Browning (Fabrique Nationale], Bayard, 

Mauser, Pieper, Schwartzlose, Clement, Steyr, Frommer) 

4 

74 

964 

J52-4 

•35 Smith and Wesson 

3} 

76 

809 

1 10-5 

9 mm. Luger 

•38 Auto. Colt, Bayard 

4 

125 

1,039*2 

299*8 

53 

130 

I. >46-3 

379*4 

•380 Colt Auto., Savage, Weblcy, Browning 9 mm. (Short), Remington, 

B^ard . 

*45 Colt Auto 

3l 1 

95 

887 

I16 

5 

200 

910-2 

368 

•45 Colt Auto., U.S. CKivernnicnt 

5 

230 

8cx) 

335 

•445 Webley Naval Automatic 


220 

710 

•455 Colt Automatic 
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PITTSBURGH {see 21.678) had, according to the U.S. census 
of i9?o, a pop. of 588,193. The increase over 19 10 wa.s 54,288 or 
10*2%. After the 1920 census was taken the township of Char- 
tiers, with a pop. of 5,000, was annexed, petitions were filed for 
the annexation of the borough of Homestead with a pop. of 
20,452, and a movement was on foot for the merger of the bor- 
oughs of Wilkensburg (24,403), Ingram (4,000), Grafton (5,934) 
and others. Within the metropolitan district of a lo-m. radius, 
but outside the city limits proper, there was a further population 
equal in number to that within the municipality itself. In Alle- 
gheny county, of which Pittsburgh is the county seat and busi- 
ness centre, there were in 1920 1,184,832 persons, 13*6% of the 
total pop. of Pennsylvania. 

The sesqui-centennial of Pittsburgh, elaborately observed in 
1908, marked the beginning of a new period of corporate, educa- 
tional, social and material development. By legislative enact- 
ment (1911) the former Common and Select Councils gave way 
to a small council of nine members, elected by general vote of 


entry^ the value of imports in 1918 was $6,391,960. The city’s 
contribution to the Liberty and Victory loans was $625,429,600, 
to the Red Cross $10,194,765, and to the seven relief agencies 
$i3f909,ooo, making a total of $649,533,365. 

In 191 1 the Legislature adopted a new school code for the entire 
commonwealth, coming into operation Nov. Ii 1911. Under this 
code a Board of Education, consisting of 15 members appointed by 
the Common Pleas judges, took control. Separate school di.stricts 
were abolished; a new city superintendent, with associate superin- 
tendents, was appointed; the scattered and unrelat(?d school agencies 
were consolidated; new high schools and junior high schools estab- 
lished and buildings erected, such as the Schenley nigh school, built 
in 1916 at a cost of $1,5(30,000 and accommodating 2,000 students. 
New ward st'hools of modern construction were estalilished. The 
teachers numbered in 1920 2,015 133 grade schools and 494 in ii 

high schools, and the enrolment of pupils in grades was 74,654 and in , 
high schools 12,169. There were in evening grades 198 teachers and 
6,245 pupils, and in evening high schools 148 teachers and 5,0W. 
pupils. The public-school system was suoplemented by parochial 
schools which had in 1920 650 teachers and 33,000 pupils. In addi- ‘ 
tion to the high schools there were a number of academies and othelr' 
schools, 77 in alh on private foundations. The development of higher 
education during the decade was notable. The Holy Ghost College i 
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^came Dtiquesne University, and in xqao hacl 2,129 students, 
including deoartment of law, 86 students^ and evening school of 
accounts and finance, 1,120 students. The Carnegie Institute in the 
decade increased the extent of its service to the Community; its 
central library, with 464,313 volumes, had 8 branches, ifistations, 128 
school stations, 10 club stations and 8 playground stations, with a 
circulation of 1,363.365 books; both the scientific museum and the 
art department added greatly to their collections; in the school of 
technology the enmiment grew from 2,102 students in 1909 to 4,9^2 
students in 1920, including those in the dcfiart wonts of science and 
engineering, arts, industries and the* Aiargsret Morrison school for 
nyrfjo/i. The university af Pit tshurght estahiisbed in 1908 by assem- 
bling the scattered departments of what was the Western University 1 
of Pennsylvania, and taking over 43 ac, near the Carnegie Institute | 
for a campus, grew rapidly m its new location, and in l<)20 numbered 
4,979 students. In the same year there were in the city 227 social, 
health, religious and welfare agencies. 

After careful study of playground systems a bond issue of $800,000 
was voted (1919) to initiate a constructive development of parks and 
playgrounds at public expense. Another civic improvement was the 
plan that a permanent committee of citizens should Ik‘ engaged in 
the solving of the housing problem, and that the chamber of com- 
merce, cooperating with the state, should employ a director in charge 
of the Americanization programme in which the public schools and 
corporations codperate. Tne Society for the Improvement of the 
Poor, constructecl and opened (1921) the Wayfaring hotel to accom- 
modate 500 men. The 20 hospitals, modern in construction and 
equipment, with 4,500 beds, included special hospitals for children, 
eye and ear, maternity^ tuberculosis, and contagious diseases. The 
Magee hospital, established by legacy of $3,500,(XK) under will of 
the late C. L. Magee, by agreement the maternity hospital of the 
university of Pittsburgh, is perhaps the most modern and complete 
maternity hospital in America. (S. B. Me.) 

PIUS X. [Giuseppe Sarto] (1835-1914), Pope 21.690), 
died Aug. 20 1914. Although the pontificate of Pius X. lasted 
only II years (Aug. 4 1903 — Aug. 20 1914), it has been said that 
his work for the Church, reconstructive and reformative, sur- 
passed that of any of his predecessors since the days of Sixtus V., 
who died in 1590. In the defence of the Faith, his condemnation 
of the 65 propositions of Modernism in 1907 will rank in Catho- 
lic theology as a parallel to the condemnation of the 68 proposi- 
tions of Molinism by Innocent XI. in 1637 or the loi propo- 
sitions of Jansenism condemned by Clement XI. in 1713. 
The activity of the pontificate may be judged by the fact that its 
output of papal Bulls and greater official papal documents 
(counting only those published) exceeded 3,322. These bear 
upon undertakings and reforms of the first importance — the 
codification of canon law; the protection of the liberty of the 
Conclave by the abolition of the Exclusiva; the simplification 
and security of the conditions of marriage by the Ne Temere 
legislation; the restoration of the Rota as the supreme Court of 
Appeal; the regulation of the triennial or quinquennial visits of 
bishops to Rome; the legislation as to Church music; and the 
decree as to First Communion, and the encouragement of inter- 
national eucharistic congresses; the reform of the Roman bre- 
viary; the founding of the biblical institute for the ivork of 
Scriptural research; the regulation of studies in the seminaries; 
the creation of the commission for the great work of editing the 
true text of the Vulgate; the reconstruction of the official 
machinery of the Roman Curia; the transfer of the English-speak- 
ing countries from the propaganda or missionary regime to the 
normal government of the Church. To these may be added in 
the domain of discipline the unflinching vindication by Pius X. of 
the Church’s right to dopose delinquent bishops, carried out even 
at the cost of rupture of diplomatic relations with France; 
an apostolic visitation rigorously carried out through the 
dioceses of Italy, resulting in four bishops being caused to resign 
on account of neglect or inefficiency; a further regulation by 
which no one can be proposed for a bishopric unless his promo- 
tion receives the visa of the Holy Office, which means that his 
past life has been free from ecclesiastical censure or reproach. 

The well-known personal characteristics of Pius X. were his 
piety, charity, deep humility, simplicity, pastoral zeal, combined 
^h great charm of manner to all who approached him. For war 
Ik ha^ nothing but horror and it was the shock of the outbreak 
q|||be"^^orld War that hastened his death. It is said that one 
lilisl acts was to refuse the request of the Austrian Em- 
peror his soldiers, saying, I do not bless war; I bless 

peace.'^ "^"^ Q- Mo.*) 


PIUS XI. [AcHitLE Ratti], elected Pppfe qn Reb, 6 at 
the Conclave following the death of Benedict XV,, was born 
May 30 1857, at Desio, near Milan. He came of a middlerdasa 
Italian family, his father, Francesco Ratti, being manager of a 
textile factory. Achille was the third of six children, and was 
educated for the priesthood at the seminaiy of Milan and the 
Lombard College in Rome, becoming deacon in 1877 and priest 
in 1879. DevoUng himself to study, he took doctorates in phil- 
osophy, theologj/ and canon law in Rome, and in 1882 became a 
teacher in the major seminaiy at Milan. In 1888 he was chosen 
one of the college doctors of the Ambrosiana Library in Milan, 
where he worked assiduously, becoming librarian in 1907, and 
attaining so high a reputation as a scholar that in 1910 he was 
also appointed by Pius X. vice-prefect of the Vatican Library. 
He was prefect the Vatican Library from 1913 to 1918, and 
in this capacity was made a monsignor. During the war years 
his exceptional gifts as a diplomatist impressed themselves on 
Benedict XV., who, in the spring of 1918, sent him as Papal 
Nuncio to Poland, where his success led to still further dis- 
tinctions. In June 1919 he was created Archbishop of Lepanto, 
in April 1921 Archbishop of Milan, and in June 1921 cardinal. 

PLENER, ERNST, Freiherr von (1841- ), Austrian states- 

man, was born on Oct. 18 1841 at Eger in Bohemia, the son 
of the excellent Austrian statesman Ignaz von Plener (1810- 
1908). He began his diplomatic caree*^ and served 

in the Paris and London^mbassies until 1873. In the latter 
year he was elected by the Chamber of Commerce of his native 
place to the Chamber of Deputies of the Reichsrat, where he 
was soon reckoned among the most conspicuous members of the 
Constitutional party. In the Taaffe period (1879-93) he was one 
of the leaders, and from 1888 the acknowledged head of the 
German-Liberals in their struggles against the Slav- Conservative 
majority in the Chamber. Consequently he represented German- 
ism on the nationalities question, but was not averse to con- 
cessions compatible with the maintenance throughout the whole 
monarchy of the position due to the German Austrians. He 
sought to compromise the quarrel between Germans and Czechs, 
and the so-called “ points of 1890, a summary of the bases for 
a German-Czech understanding, were essentially his work. In 
the Windischgrfitz Coalition Ministry (1893-95), Plener took 
over the portfolio of p'inance. Soon after his retirement from 
the Finance Ministry, Plener was appointed president of the 
Supreme Audit Department {Oherste RcchnungshoJ), He became 
a member of the Upper House in 1900. 

Plener wrote a scries of economic and political works, among 
others Die Englische Fahriksgesetzgehung (1871) ; Engliscl^ Baugenos- 
senschaften (1873). His speeches were published by his friends in 
1911. He himself published Erinnerungen (3 vols., 1911-21). 

(A. F. Pr.) 

PLUMER, HERBERT CHARLES ONSLOW PLUMER, iST 

Baron (1857- ), British field marshal, was born March 18 

1857, and entered the army in 1876. He served on the Red Sea 
Littoral in 1884, and in 1896 commanded a mounted regiment in 
the Matabelc Campaign, for which he was promoted brevet 
lieutenant-colonel. Before the outbreak of the South African 
War in 1899 he was sent out to the Cape on special service, and 
he raised the Rhodesian field force, which he commanded during 
the early months of the contest. He assisted in the relief of 
Maf eking, and was promoted colonel, appointed A.D.C. to the 
Queen, and given the C.B. In the later stages he was constantly 
in command of a column or a group of columns, and he was 
promoted major-general on the conclusion of hostilities. He 
commanded a brigade at home from 1902-4 and was then ap- 
pointed quartermaster-general at headquarters, a position which 
he vacated at the end of 1905; shortly afterwards, he was ap- 
pointed commander of the 5th Division. He was promoted 
lieutenant-general in 1908 and in 1911 was placed in charge of 
the Northern Command. 

In May 1915 Sir Herbert Plumer was selected to lead the II. 
Army on the western front, and shortly afterwards he was 
promoted general. His army was not very actively engaged 
during the remainder of 1915, nor yet in 1916, in which year 
he was given the G.C.M.G. for his services. But on June 7 1917 



Plumer gained a signal victbty at Messines on the opening of 
the Flanders offensive, for which he was given the S.C.B. 
Three months later he assumed charge of the operations east 
of Ypres, which had been inaking slow progress, and his dis- 
positions were for a time highly successful ; but the recovery of 
the whole of the high ground could not be accomplished owing 
to the lateness of the season. Then, just as the Flanders offen- 
sive concluded, he was in Nov. selected to take charge of the 
British troops that were being sent to the basin of the Po after 
the Italian defeat at Caporetto. He commanded them until 
March but he was then summoned back to Flanders to resume 
leadership of the II. Army just before the great German 
offensive started. During the later stages of the hostile effort 
his troops were forced back some miles, but they succeeded in 
checking the enemy. Then, when the general advance of the 
Allies began in Aug., his army took a very prominent part in 
the operations by which Belgian Flanders was recovered from 
the invaders. For his services in the war he was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Plumer of Messines and of Bilton, was pro- 
moted field marshal, and received a grant of £30,000. He sub- 
sequently commanded the British forces on the Rhine for a 
short time, and in June 1919 went out to Malta as governor and 
commandcr-in-chief. 

PLUNKETT. SIR HORACE CURZON (1854- ), Irish poH- 

tician (see 21.857), after his retirement in 1907 from the vice- 
presidency of the Irish Agricultural Department, took no promi- 
nent part in politics till the crucial year 1914. In Feb. of that 
year, when suggestions for an agreed settlement of the Irish diffi- 
culty were pouring in from all sides, he came out, in a long letter 
to The TimeSy with a scheme of his own, under which Ulster 
should accept the Home Rule bill, but should have a right to 
secede after a term of years, while the Ulster Volunteers should 
become a Territorial Force, partly as an ultimate safeguard of the 
Ulster Unionists. Hitherto he had been regarded as a moderate 
Unionist, but this suggestion rendered him suspect in Ulster eyes, 
and the suspicion was confirmed when he published in the third 
week of July a pamphlet entitled The Better Way: an Appeal to 
Ulster not to Desert Ireland, in which he announced his conver- 
sion to Home Rule and appealed to Ulster to give Home Rule a 
chance, re-stating the arguments of his previous letter, and sug- 
gesting a conference of Irishmen on the bill. This was his attempt 
to avert civil war; but the situation was revolutionized by the out- 
break of the World War. Once again, in 1917, a year after the 
Dublin rebellion, he took the lead in an honest attempt to solve 
the Irish question. When Mr. Lloyd George set up a comprehen- 
sive convention of Irishmen to consider the matter, and report 
their conclu.sions, there was great difficulty in finding a suitable 
chairman; but the first meeting unanimously chose Sir Horace 
for the post. He was himself sanguine, and worked at his task 
with singular devotion; but the absence of Sinn Fein from the 
gathering, the impossibility of reconciling the views of the Ulster- 
men and the southern Unionists, and the occurrence of a number 
of tragic events in Ireland, prevented the adoption of any report 
with colourable unanimity. In 1920-1 he was a prominent advo-- 
cate of “ Dominion Home Rule” (see Ireland: History), 

PODMORE. FRANK (1856-1910), English psychologist, was 
born at Elstrec, Herts, Feb. 5 1856. Educated at Haileybury 
and Pembroke College, Oxford, he became interested in psychical 
research, and was closely associated with Edmund Gurney and 
F. W. H. Myers in the telepathic and psychical investigations 
described in their joint publication Phantasms of the Living 
(1886). He also published Apparitions and Thought I'rans- 
ference (1894); Studies in Psychical Research (1897); Modern 
Spiritualism (1902) and other works on the subject. He was 
found drowned near Malvern Aug. 15 1910. 

POINCARR. JULES HENRI (1854-1912), French physicist 
(see 21.892), was born at Nancy April 29 1854, and educated 
at the lycie in that town. As a boy he served in an ambulance 
corps during the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and later passed 
with distinction through the ficole Polytechnique in mining^ be^ 
coming a mining engineer, but soon abandoning practical work 
for teaching, first at Caen and later in the universi^ of Paris. He 


^POINCARE 

won the King of Sweden’s open prize for a mathematical treatise 
in 1889. and in 1908 was elected to the Academic FrancaiSei 
He was a voluminous writer on his own special subjects. Some 
details of his contributions to science are ^veii in 19.859, 25.786 
and 26.947. He died in Paris July 17 19x2. 

POINCARfi. LUCIEN (1862-1920), French physicist (see 
21.892), was born at Bar-le-Duc July 22 1862. After a distin- 
guished academic career he became in succession inspector- 
general of physical science in 1902, director of secondary educa- 
tion at the Ministry of Public Instruction in 1910, director of 
higher education in 1914 and rector of the Academie de Paris in 
1917. In that capacity he received President Wilson at the 
Sorbonne on the occasion of his visit to Paris for the Peace 
Conference. He died in Paris March 9 1920. 

POINCARR. RAYMOND (i860- ), French statesman and 

writer (see 21.892). After the fall of the Sarricn Ministry in 
1906 M. Poincar6 ceased for some years to take an active part 
in politics. On Dec. 9 1909 he was made a member of the 
French Academy. In ion he was invited to join the Monis 
Ministry, but refused. His opportunity came at the beginning 
of 1912, and on Jan. 13 he became head of what was popularly 
known as the “ great ” or “ national ” Ministry, in which he 
also held the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. As Prime Minister 
Poincare aimed at safeguarding the interests of France aliroad, 
especinlly against the menace of the Triple Alliance, and at 
strengthening her at home by firm government and the restora- 
tion of social discipline. In this he was helped by the revival 
of a strong national feeling in France, provoked by the inter- 
national crisis of 1911. The fact that he was a Ixjrrainer prej- 
udiced public opinion in his favour, and his popularity was 
increased by his foreign policy — especially the successful estab- 
lishment of the French protectorate over Morocco and the 
conclusion of the naval agreement with Russia. In Aug. 1912 
Poincar6 went to St. Petersburg to confer with the I'sar and 
his ministers about the Franco-Riissian Alliance and the new 
developments of the Eastern question, a visit which countered 
the somewhat depressing effect in France of the meeting of the 
German and Russian Emperors at Baltic Port on July 4. The 
Balkan W'ars, and Poincare’s attitude towards the problem 
raised by them, greatly increased his prestige; he declared on 
Dec. 4 to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber that 
he was determined to secure respect for the economic and politi- 
cal interests of France, not only in the Balkan Peninsula, but in 
the Ottoman Empire generally, and especially in Syria. 

At the beginning of 1913 he became a candidate for the pres- 
idency. This action excited strong personal as well as political 
feeling, and his election was hotly contested, the second and 
third ballots showing a majority for his most serious competitor, 
M. Pams. On appeal to the National Assembly, however, he 
was ultimately elected by a majority of 187 votes over M. 
Pams, his inauguration taking place on Feb. 18 amid great demon- 
strations of popular enthusiasm. Two days later he showed that 
he intended to exercise the right of the President to address 
Parliament direct — a right which had fallen into desuetude — 
by sending a message to the Chambers, in which he stated that 
it was his function as President “ to be a guide and adviser for 
public opinion in times of crisis ” and “ to seek to make a rational 
choice between conflicting interests.” His activities as Presi- 
dent were still directed to strengthening the internal and external 
position of France. In June 1Q13, after inspecting the fleet at 
Toulon, he paid a State visit to England (24-27), during which 
he enlarged on the necessity of the perpetual association of the 
two nations for the progress of civilization and the maintenance 
of the peace of the world.” In the autumn he made a motor 
tour of the south of France, — ^being greeted everywhere with 
popular acclamation, the bands playing the irredentist inarch 
“ Sambre et Meuse, — and attended the army manoeuvres at 
Toulouse. His State visit to Spain followed in October. 

The President’s activity and enormous popularity roused the 
anger of the Oiiposition parties, and the Radical-Socialist con- 
gress at Pau, on Oct. 17, passed a resolution condemning 

the aspirations of personal policy.” This had no effect, how- 
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ever, on public opinion ^ and Poincar^^s popularity was undimin- 
ished during the months immediately preceding the outbreak 
of the World War. On the very eve of the war, immediately 
after the rising of the Chambers on July 15 1914, Poincar6 set 
out on a State visit to Russia and the Scandinavian countries, 
arriving at Kronstadt on July 20. His visit to Sweden was, 
however, interrupted by the serious news from France, and on 
the 29th he was back in Paris. He now made a personal appeal 
to King George V. to use his influence in favour of peace, while 
the Ministry asked for the armed intervention of Great Britain. 
After the outbreak of war his activities were mainly directed to 
stirring up the patriotic spirit of the people, as in his messages 
to the Chambers of Aug. 4 1914 and Aug. 5 1915, or his speech 
on July 14 1915 on the occasion of the transference of the re- 
mains of Rouget dc Lisle, the composer of the “Marseillaise,” 
to the Invalides. On Oct. 4 1914 he also visited the French 
head-quarters. 

After the conclusion of the Armistice Poincar6 made a tour 
in Alsace and Lorraine, his oflicial entrance into Metz taking 
place on Dec. 4 1918, On Jan. 18 1919 he opened the Peace 
Conference in Paris with a short speech, in which he empha- 
sized “ justice ” as the guiding principle of the victorious Allies. 
His term of office expired on the following Feb. 18. He subse- 
quently accepted the presidency of the Reparations Commission, 
which he resigned in May 1920 as a protest against what he 
considered to be the undue leniency shown to Germany. This 
became the text of a violent press campaign which he carried on, 
against the policy of the Supreme Council in general and of 
Mr. Lloyd George in particular (see France: History), During 
1920 and 1921 it was Poincare’s influence that was mainly dictat- 
ing the aggressiveness of French feeling in international politics; 
and during the latter part of Briand’s premiership, culminating 
in Briand’s visit to the United States for the Washington Con- 
ference at the end of 1921, it was Poincard who was fomenting 
the criticism that French interests were being undermined. 'Phe 
result was seen when, in the midst of the Cannes Conference in 
Jan. 1922, the proposal for an Anglo-French treaty of de- 
fence led to Briand’s hasty return to Paris to answer interpel- 
lations with regard to his policy in the Chamber, and to his 
sudden resignation on Jan. 13 without facing discussion on a 
vote of confidence. Poincard was at once entrusted by Presi- 
dent Millcrand with the formation of a new Cabinet, which he 
completed on Jan. 15, and French policy under his premiership 
was now given a definitely Nationalist orientation. 

Poinrard's piflilished works include Du droit de suite dans la 
proprUti mnhilaire (1883); Ideas o^temporaines (1906); Questions et 
figures politiques (1907). 

See Henry (nrard, Raymond jPoincare (1913); Raymond Poincari^ 
a sketch (1914); Larousse Mmsuel, No. 158 (1920). 

POISON QAS WARFARE. — The use of poisonous gases in 
warfare, as started during the World War, was only made 
possible by modern progress in chemistry. F>om a purely 
objective point of view, and apart from all cthicjil considera- 
tions, it should be observed that fighting-men have, at some time 
or other, adopted any means of making war, how'cver ruthless. 
Poisoned weapons »nd poisoned wells are as old as history. The 
ancient Greeks indeed used sulphur fumes, and the Byzantines 
“ Greek fire and in mediaeval sieges carcasses of dead animals 
were thrown over the defences from mangonels, in order that 
their putrefaction might spread disease. Underground warfare 
in all times has been marked by attempts to drive the enemy 
from his galleries with smoke and suffocating fumes. The usages 
of chivalry, w'hile prescribing courtesy to prisoners, imposed no 
limit on means of destroying life. Only in the i8th century, 
when war in western Europe became a very formal affair, did a 
tendency appear to set such limits. Both Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. declined the use of “ infernal liquids ” offered to them by 
chemists. Later the tendency to impose moral restrictions 
became more definite. Lord Dundonald’s prop>osal for the use of 
asphyxiating sfnoke-clouds at the siege of Sebastopol was rejected 
by the British^ Cabinet. In 1865 at Chklons experiments with 
asphyxiating shells were made on dogs before Napoleon 111 ., who 


stopped the trials and declared that such barbarous means of 
destruction would never be employed by the French army be- 
cause they were against the ** law of nations.” In the S. African 
War of 1899-1902, the Boers thought they were justified in 
complaining of the injurious effects of the gases given off by the 
British high-explosive shells. It was only indirectly that the 
Hague Convention limited the use of gas. It forbade, by Art. 
23 (e), the use of weapons calculated to cause unnecessary suffer- 
ing; “ poison or poisoned weapons ” by Art. 23 (a), A separate 
declaration had, some years before (July 29 1899), forbidden the 
use of projectiles whose “ sole object it was (qui ont pour but 
unique) to spread deleterious or asphyxiating gases.” The method 
which actually arose in the World War — that of a fixed apparatus 
which propels liquid gas in a jet — had apparently not then been 
generally foreseen. If it had been, the use of poisonous gases 
would, no doubt, have been more explicitly forbidden. 

It is one of the ironies of history that the first great war after 
the Hague Convention should have witnessed its entire useless- 
ness to limit human suffering. Gases of a nature to cause lifelong 
injury, liquid fire, molten metal, burning phosphorus — all were 
employed with a prodigality limited only by the inventive pow- 
ers of the combatants. 

I hcre was, of course, no objection to the use of gases and 
substances of the lachrymator class. The object of these is to 
cause temporary incapacity by violent smarting of the eyes, 
sneezing or retching, while the effect passes off when the subject 
is removed from the radius of action of the gas. Probably the 
earliest example of this class is the Chinese “ Stinkpot and it 
is interesting to note that as the Chinese were before the Western 
nations in the use of gunpowder, so they also were in this early 
form of what, in the World War, came to be known as “ Chemical 
Warfare,” a term which in itself is really too wide for “ gas 
warfare,” since chemistry enters into explosives also. 

At the time of the Russo-Japanese War the subject of lachry- 
mators was taken up by the Japanese, and later by the British 
War Office. It was also investigated by the French for police 
purposes. The British experiments covered a wide range of 
compounds based mainly on iodine, bromine and picric acid. 
The chief subjects of inquiry were effectiveness, keeping quali- 
ties and the effect of the liquid on the container. Nothing very 
highly effective was found, and it appeared that most of the 
liquids required a container of lead, glass or porcelain, on 
account of their action on steel or cast iron. The experiments 
were dropped some years before the World War, p)robably 
because, in the kind of warfare that was then anticipated, it did 
not appear that there would be much use for lachrymators. 

In 1913 the question was submitted again to the British War 
Office. The Hague Convention was always kept in view, and it 
was considered that the term “ deleterious ” applied only to 
gases which caused permanent harm. As one chemist pointed 
out, poisons were prohibited by the convention, but disagreeable 
fumes were not. A few experiments were made with compounds 
of the lachrymator class in shells, and the question remained 
alive until in Sept, 1914, after the outbreak of war, it was decided 
not to use chemical shell of this type for the British army or navy. 

Quite early in the World War stories began to be current on 
each side of the employment of gas shells by the other. In Dec. 
1914, upon a semi-official suggestion from the British G.H.Q. in 
France, a section of the War Office, working with Sir William 
Ramsay’s Chemical Sub-Committee of the Royal Society, took 
the question up again. By this time trench warfare was fairly 
established and the armies of both sides were immobilized in 
trenches, facing each other in some places at a distance of only a 
few yards. All possible means of trench fighting had to be consid- 
ered, and among other things it was thought that, if a sufficient 
number of lachry mating grenades could be thrown from the 
British front trenches into those of the enemy, he might be 
forced to evacuate them temporarily, or might at least have his 
fighting power considerably reduced by being forced to the con- 
stant use of a protective mask. 

In Jan. 1915, an idio-acetate compound was brought forward 
which caused such smarting of the eyes that it was impossible to 
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remain in its neighbourhood. By that time catapults were 
available which could throw a a 4 b. projectile 200 yards, a 
distance which brought the enemy’s trenches within range in 
many parts of the line. A tinned iron cylindrical grenade was 
therefore designed to hold 2 lb. of liquid, which by means of a 
5-second time-fuze and detonator was made to burst and dis- 
tribute the lachrymator in a fine spray. The British War Office 
and G.H.Q. approved of this grenade, and the manufacture was 
put in hand. At the same time many other substances were 
considered, mostly lachrymators and sternutators. Some of 
these compounds appeared to be very effective under experimen- 
tal conditions, but were not so in the field. 

While these modest tentatives were proceeding, always 
within the limits laid down by the Convention and the Declara- 
tion, the first German gas attack took place on the Ypres front 
on April 22 1915. This immediately altered the whole situation, 
as it was obvious that in using chlorine — an asphyxiant — the 
Germans had transgressed, if not the letter of the Declaration 
and the Convention, certainly their spirit. Accounts of the 
sufferings of those who had been exposed without protection to 
this new form of attack roused great indignation, but its effect- 
iveness could not be ignored, and alter a few days it was decided 
by the British authorities that preparations at least must be 
made to reply to the German gas offensive in the same manner. 
The section of the War Office that had been dealing with lachry- 
mating grenades was instructed to take up the question, and 
with the aid of two or three chemists of the highest standing a 
small council was formed which sat continuously to discuss ways 
and means and consulted all the most prominent chemists and 
manufacturers. It soon became evident that the Germans had 
employed chlorine gas discharged under pressure from cylinders 
placed in the front line of trenches. A rapid review of all possible 
means of reply showed that chlorine was the easiest gas to begin 
with, but the position of Great Britain in this matter was very 
different from that of Germany. For the ordinary processes of 
the dye industry, the Germans produced in peace-time very 
large quantities of liquid chlorine. In England only one or two 
firms produced it, and that in very small quantities. Moreover, 
the available containers for transport of the chlorine were not 
only very few but were much too bulky and heavy for use in the 
field. The problem therefore was twofold: first, to install appara- 
tus for an enormously increased supply of liquid chlorine, and 
secondly to design and manufacture suitable cylinders or dis- 
chargers for its use in the field. In both cases many initial 
difficulties were encountered, which were overcome in due 
course, and on Sept. 25 1915, at Loos, the first British gas 
attack with chlorine took place. 

Meanwhile a very large range of possible gases had been passed 
under review with the object of discovering substitutes for 
chlorine. Obviously the thing to aim at was something which 
was more directly lethal than chlorine, and at the same time 
would cause less suffering by its effects. It was also realized from 
the first that the discharge of gas from the front trenches necessi- 
tated waiting for suitable weather conditions, which was very 
inconvenient for the arrangement of tactical operations; and it 
appeared to be necessary to release the gas in the enemy’s lines, 
so as to be independent of wind, which could best be done from 
gun shells or trcnch-mortar bombs. The principle was approved 
and a new class of problems had now to be faced. 

Effects of Gases . — At this point it will be convenient to consider 
the effects produced by different varieties of gases, and the 
methods of employing them. 

When considered from the point of view of their physiological 
effect, war gases may be classed in two main divisions, (a) Lethal, 
and (d) Irritant. The Icthals fall under the two heads: those 
whose action is instantaneous or practically so (specific), and 
those whose action is more or less delayed, and is generally of an 
asphyxiating character. 

A gas is classed as immediately fatal when death follows expo- 
sure for a period of two minutes to a ceitain concentration 
(i.e. a certain proportion in the air breathed). A higher concen- 
tration may cause instantaneous death. The only known com- 


pounds which, in concentrations practically Obtainable, produce 
immediate death, are those containing cyanogen. The chief 
disadvantage of these is that when the concentration is not 
sufficient to cause death they have no effect at all, or only tempo- 
rary faintness, headache or heart trouble. The other lethal 
compounds may have immediate injurious effects, such as 
headache, nausea, etc., and in high concentrations may cause 
death in a short time. In concentrations which are not strong 
enough to kill, they may cause casualties, which have the dis- 
advantage that as the action is delayed a man may be able to 
continue fighting for some time after exposure. Thus in the case 
of phosgene, a man who does not notice that he has been gassed 
may die suddenly as much as 48 hours later. 

The irritant gases arc divided into (a) Lachrymatory (affecting 
the eyes), (b) Sternutatory (causing sneezing), (c) Vesicatory 
(blistering). 

Lachrymators, on account of the extreme sensitiveness of the 
eye, can produce an effect in extraordinarily weak concentrations, 
such as I in 1,000,000 parts, or even less. Protection can be 
given by well-fitting goggles, but goggles cannot be used when 
there is a chance of exposure to lethal gases, because they would 
interfere with the gas-mask. The presence of lachrymators 
therefore entails the wearing of the complete mask, with all its 
disadvantages. The principal bases for lachrymators are iodine 
and bromine. 

The sternutators were originally considered from the point of 
view of putting a man temporarily out of action by a violent fit 
of sneezing. A more important use suggested itself later, namely, 
that a man could be prevented by sneezing from adjusting his 
gas-mask, and would thus be exposed to the action of lethal shell. 
Similarly, if a sternutator could be found to penetrate the gas- 
mask it would be impos.sible for the wearer to keep it on. Early 
in the war there were many reports of the intended use by the 
Germans of red pepper and capsicine. Many experiments were 
tried by the British with capsicine and similar agents, but they 
did not give good results. In the summer of 1917 the Germans 
introduced shells filled with diphcnyl-arsenious chloride (Blue 
Cross shell). They used a great many of these, especially on the 
French front, but not with any great success. In view of their 
effect on the wearing of the gas-mask, these irritants require 
further investigation. 

Vesicants are only practicable when they act in vapour form. 
In that case they arc by far the most effective of all the irritants, 
as they attack the skin and all the mucous surfaces. Those 
first considered were effective only when they reached the skin 
as liquids, a condition difficult to secure, and they were there- 
fore dismissed. But the German ** mustard gas,” also known 
as Yellow Cross and Yperite (Sym. dichlordicthylsulphidc), act- 
ing as a vapour, was immediately successful. It first appeared 
in July 1917. It attacked the skin through the clothing, causing 
burns and irritation which might last from a fortnight to two 
months. Acting on the eyes it caused blindness, usually tempo- 
rary. Acting on the broncliial tubes it might cause bronchial 
pneumonia. It might affect the heart, and also the stomach, 
causing vomiting and diarrhoea. These effects were sufficiently 
serious, in view of the large numbers of casualties which were 
produced, although the proportion of fatal cases was small, being 
no more than about 3 %. In this connexion it should be noted 
that substances of the irritant class may also be lethal in high 
concentrations, i.e, in concentrations higher than those necessary 
to produce the characteristic temporary disablement. 

A very important consideration in the use of gas is what is 
known as “ persistence.” Cylinder gas, travelling with the wind, 
is effective over a particular area only while it passes; but liquid 
gas splashed on the ground in minute particles from a shell, or 
left in the ground by the smothered burst of a shell, may be 
effective for some time, and gases arc classed as of ” high persist- 
ence ” or “ low persistence ” according to the time during which 
their effect remains. This depends on the rate of evaporation. A 
strong lachrymator may be effective on the surface for perhaps 
twenty hours; other irritants, such as mustard gas, may remain 
effective for days in suitable meteorological conditions. Left 
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under the surface tliey may remain latent for still longer periods, 
and take effect when disturbed by digging. It will be understood 
at once that this is a question of great tactical importance. For 
instance, a bombardment with ** high -persistence shells of 
trenches shortly to be attacked would be an obvious mistake, 
since the attacking troops after capturing the trenches would 
not be able to occupy them. On the other hand, in a raid on 
trenches which it was not proposed to retain it would be correct 
to burst bombs of “ high-persistence ” gas in trenches and dug- 
outs. So also in using a gas barrage or in bombarding an area, 
high-persistence shells should not be used if it is intended shortly 
to attack over that ground. The use of vesicatory shclb especi- 
ally will deny a given area to both sides, or “ nullify ** it. Gas shell 
is now classified not according to its physiological effect, but 
according to tactical use, viz. as persistent or non-persistent, 
the former being used for neutralization (e.g. mustard gas) and 
the latter for surprise destructive bombardment (e.g. phosgene). 

The questions may be asked — why use the irritant type of 
gases at all if Icthals are available? and among the lethal gases, 
why not use only the most powerful, namely, those which pro- 
duce immediate death? In both cases the answer is found in the 
question of quantity. The specific lethal gases will only produce 
their effect in very high concentrations, which means that a large 
number of shells must be used simultaneously over a certain 
area. Shells of other types, though they may not kill at once, will 
produce casualties in very much lower concentrations. The 
question of the number of shells to be fired to produce a given 
effect is of great importance, not merely from the point of view 
of expense and the call on manufacturing resources, but still 
more in the field, as regards the number of guns required to fire 
the shells, the exertion of the guns’ crews, and the question of 
transport. Again, an effective lachrymator will produce an 
atmosphere that cannot be endured in one-thousandth part of 
the concentration which the lethal shell would require for its 
purpose. This is a matter of great importance, especially in 
neutralizing enemy batteries, Lachrymators rather went out of 
fashion towards the end of the war, not only because the great 
munition efforts of both sides had produced an enormous quan- 
tity of lethal shell, but still more because the neutralizing effects 
and harassing effects which were their raison d^Hre could be 
obtained better by mustard gas. 

Vesicating shells, which are of high persistence and whose 
effect is often delayed, are specially useful against targets behind 
the front line. Although a trench or strong point which it is 
intended physically to occupy cannot be subjected to mustard- 
gas bombardments, the use of this substance in combination 
with an attack round the flanks proved very valuable in reducing 
defences which could not have been carried either by assault or 
by explosive bombardments. The possibilities also of mustard- 
gas barrages in defence arc very great. They should be used 
against communications, depots, railway stations, and especially 
staff offices, telephone exchanges and everything that affects the 
enemy’s organization. An entirely odourless vesicator and one 
which does not produce a smoke easily recognizable will be par- 
ticularly effective in this way. 

As a general rule both lethal and irritant shells should be used 
in scientific alternation. With Icthals, of course, the object is to 
catch the enemy unprotected by his masks, and in order to get a 
good effect a large number of shells must be fired at once. Such 
effects may be specially aimed at when large numbers of troops 
are known to be concentrated in certain places, previous to an 
assault. But it is also an important object to force the enemy to 
wear masks as long as possible, not only to fatigue him, but to 
exhaust the protective powers of the mask. This can be effected 
with irritants, and after some hours of bombardment with these, 
fresh bursts of lethal shells may be tried. 

Methods of Employment . — The study of the characteristics of 
gas-clouds is very complicated. The cloud may consist of true 
gas, or minute drops of liquid, or infinitesimally divided solid 
particles. The last are known as particulate clouds,” and in 
their behaviour resemble a colloid vapour. Their action has to be 
atudied physically and electrically as well as chemically. 


The production of cylinder clouds, of course, is simple. The 
critical temperature of the gas employed must be above normal 
temperature. The liquefied gas is filled into a cylinder with a 
nozzle on the principle of a soda-water syphon. The cylinder is 
placed in position in the trench, and the nozzle is provided with a 
short length of pipe, which is placed on the ground in front of the 
trench, and ensures that the gas on issuing is well clear of it. The 
valve being opened, the liquefied gas is discharged with some 
force, and as its evaporation causes a fall of temperature a heavy 
cloud is formed which travels with the wind. The necessary 
density of cloud is obtained by opening simultaneously a suffi- 
cient number of cylinders per unit of length of trench, other 
cylinders being held in reserve to continue the discharge for the 
time considered necessary. At first the cylinders were placed in 
groups against the front wall of the trench. This method had 
the disadvantage that a cylinder might be burst at an inopportune 
time by an enemy shell, and later the Germans placed their 
cylinders under the floor of the trench, protected by sandbags, 
etc., while the British placed theirs in chambers excavated at 
some depth below the parapet. 

The earliest cloud discharges lasted only twenty or thirty 
minutes, or at most an hour, the necessary concentration being 
calculated at ten tons of the chemical per km. of front attacked 
per hour. By the end of 1916 the French were using 100 
tons per km. per hour, and the emission was continued for 
three or four hours. In the course of 1918 the British Special 
Brigade was using 200 to 250 tons of gas per km. per hour, and 
keeping up the cloud for eight, ten or even fourteen hours. The 
transport of gas cylinders up to the front trenches was naturally 
extremely laborious. It was very difficult to avoid attracting 
the enemy’s attention to the carrying and emplacement of them, 
and there was always the risk of cylinders being burst by the 
enemy’s shell. The results that were achieved under such condi- 
tions testify in the highest degree to the devotion and courage of 
the troops employed. The enormous discharges of 1918 were 
effected by loading the cylinders on trolleys and running them up 
to the front trenches on light railways just before they were to be 
used. The nozzles were opened by an electric device. 

On the other hand the use of gas in shells presented all sorts of 
difficulties from the outset. It was first necessary to find gases 
that could withstand the shock of discharge from the gun and 
the effect of bursting the shell. Some of the most lethal gases 
could not be utilized because they were chemically unstable, and 
were liable to become decomposed into their constituent elements 
by shock. The cyanide compounds were to some extent of this 
nature, so that the Germans never used them. The French 
discovered a stable cyanide compound in which they had consi- 
derable faith, and the British used them to a certain extent. 

Some stable lethal gases were found in due course, in addition 
to the irritants, and a whole series of problems presented them- 
selves. The first question was the possible effect of the gas on the 
material of the shell. Some gases, such as phosgene, had no action 
on steel or cast iron. Others required containers of lead or porce- 
lain; the French had a very effective method of blowing a glass 
lining into shell. The methods of sealing the shells and of filling 
and closing them offered merely technical difficulties, though 
these were considerable. The most suitable means of opening the 
shell was the next question, which had to be first considered, and 
then practically tested. The first gas shell used by the Germans 
contained a large proportion of high explosive ; it is not known 
whether the idea was to follow the Hague Declaration in that the 
sole purpose of the shell should not be to spread deleterious 
gases, or to have a “ double-purpose ” shell, destructive and toxic. 
The result, however, was to produce an inferior explosive shell, 
while most of the gas was dissipated by the explosion. 

The British efforts were directed at first to getting the maxi- 
mum amount of gas into a shell and releasing it with as little 
disturbance as possible. The gas-cloud would issue in the form 
of an oblate spheroid which travelled down the wind, gradually 
enlarging and being diluted by the air. Without wind the gas 
would remain on the surface, settling down in trenches or de- 
pressions of the ground. For opening with the least amount of 
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disturbance cast-iron shells were indicated, as they required 
practically no bursting charge; but cast-iron sheila have the 
drawback that they hold mudi less liquid than steel shell, 
because the shell wall has to be very much thicker to resist the 
shock of discharge. It was eventually found that not only every 
gas but every nature and every calibre of shell required a different 
bursting charge, and sometimes a different explosive. These 
all had to be determined experimentally. Later it appeared that 
certain liquids required a more powerful burster in order that 
they might be distributed in a fine spray. When a solid was in- 
troduced, in the shape of diphenylchlorarsine, a still more power- 
ful burster became necessary in order that the solid might be 
atomized and dispersed as a cloud. Thus the German 77-mm. 
shell contained only 125 gr. of this solid enclosed in a glass 
container, the space between the container and the shell being 
filled with 600 gl. of explosive. 

While the output of chemical shells remained very small the 
question of cloud formation by lethal shells was of high impor- 
tance, Not enough shells being available to charge the whole 
atmosphere over a certain area with a fatal concentration, it was 
necessary to rely on the effect of each individual shell cloud, 
which ought to pass over a man or group of men while still at full 
strength. With the very large quantities of shell that were 
available later this question was of less importance, as it became 
possible to produce and maintain very high concentrations over 
a given area or length of trench. This was facilitated by bringing 
the larger natures of shell into service, and also by the use of 
Stokes^ bombs and trench-mortar shells, but still more by the 
Livens projector. 

Since gas shells were intended to be used without considering 
the direction of the wind, the possible effect of a bombardment 
on one^s own troops had to be considered, and a further range of 
experiments became necessary. The kind of precautions re- 
quired are indicated in an extract from German Army Orders of 
June 30 1918: — 

The following regulations for gas bombardment are made known. 

Minimum distance of the objective from our first line: — 

(i) Wind normal or oblique towards the enemy: for all natures 
of gas shell the least distance must be 300 metres: below that dis- 
tance projectiles fired short may fall in our lines. When the wind is 
steady and the ground favourable, this distance may be reduced if 
only a small number of projectiles are being fired. 

S Still weather, or wind normal or oblique towards our lines: — 
Heavy bombardment (several thousand projectiles), ground 
favourable for the return of the gas towards our lines: — 

Blue Cross shells (Diphenyldichlorarsine — sternutators) . . . 

1 ,000 metres (offensive) . 

Blue Cross shells . . . 500 metres (defensive). 

Green Cross shells (Tridilormethylchloroforniate — lethal) . . , 

1,000 metres. 

Yellow Cross shells (Sym.dichlordiethylsulphide — ^vesicatory) . . 

1,000 to 2,000 metres according to the number. 

(b) Light bombardments (iwme hundreds of projectiles), when 
our troops have been warned and the ground is favourable: — 

Gas shells of all natures: 300 to 500 metres. These distances are 
given for general guidance; they may be reduced or increased accord- 
ing to local conditions. 

The influence of the state of the atmosphere and ground condi- 
tions on the use of gas is naturally of great importance. The 
first consideration is the wind. Lethal shells will produce the best 
effect with a wind of three miles an hour or less; with a wind of 
over seven miles they cannot be used effectively. Lachrymators 
can be used in higher winds up to twelve miles, but with diminish- 
ing effect. Heavy rain destroys gas effect. Dry weather and a 
bright sun tend to dissipate the gas quickly. The most favourable 
atmospheric conditions are little or no wind, moist atmosphere, 
and no sun. The night usually offers the best conditions for gas. 
As regards the effect of ground, it will be obvious that anything 
which protects the gas from the effect of wind assists concentra- 
tion. Hollow ground, valleys, woods, areas covered with under- 
growth, and villages make therefore good targets. 

Field Organization. — The earliest British experiments on a 
field scale were made with extemporized appliances on the nearest 
open ground to the source of production of gases under trial. 
Some experiments not involving danger were made on a ground 
that had been acquired for flame-projector and explosive trials 
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at Wembley, and at the Clapham School of Trench Warfare, but 
it was soon evident that a properly organized experimental 
ground was essential, and after much search a site was found at 
Porton near Salisbury. Here trenches and dugouts were made, 
artillery ranges prepared, and gradually a complete installation 
provided of laboratories, mechanical workshops, magazines, 
filling-rooms, gas-chambers, etc. It was now possible to experi- 
ment on a really scientific basis, while the ground available gave 
space for trial of many other trench-warfare requirements, 
among which smoke and incendiary shells and light signals were 
of great importance. Porton thus became the headquarters of 
the practice study of gas warfare. The laboratory experiments 
there were confined, however, to examination of the results of 
trials. Other laboratory work was done at the Imperial College, 
at Cambridge and other universities, and in private laboratories. 

The first British experiments with gas-projectors showed the 
difficulties that were likely to arise with defective apparatus, or 
from changes of wind in the trenches; and it was realized at 
once that, for the handling of the new weapon, it was necessary 
to have some chemists in the front line who should be trained in 
the handling of the material, and who could also advise the troops 
on the effects of it. The suggestion of raising a Chemical Corps 
was put forward and approved; and as a result aU the universities 
were invited to nominate students of chemistry, while at the 
front chemists were withdrawn from the ranks for the new 
corps. This was the beginning of the Special Brigade R.E. in 
which a certain number of selected students and officers already 
serving were given commissions, while others were appointed 
as non-commissioned officers to give them the necessary author- 
ity and position. 

A certain number of officers and men were also appointed to 
it who were not chemists but had experience at the front. Thus 
the officer commanding the Special Brigade suggested working 
the men at cylinder emplacements in the trenches in pairs; one a 
chemist and the other an old hand from the infantry. The 
importance of having trained scientific men in the brigade was 
shown by the number of valuable suggestions that emanated 
from the officers, as well as by their extraordinary keenness and 
effectiveness in the field. After a short time selected officers from 
the brigade were appointed as chemical advisers at head- 
quarters of armies and corps, and a central laboratory at 
General Headquarters was started for examining enemy gas 
and anti-gas appliances and dealing with urgent problems. 

Organization in England . — In June 1915, upon the formation 
of the British Ministry of Munitions, the personnel hitherto 
engaged on chemical warfare was transferred to the ministry. 
The lime had come for rapid expansion, and a Trench Warfare 
Department was created by the minister which was responsible 
for both design and supply, not only of chemical war material 
but grenades, trench mortars and projectiles, smoke shells, 
signals and the countless other requirements that modern trench 
warfare had made necessary. The staff, rudimentary hitherto, 
was increased in proportion to the requirements of experiment 
and manufacture, and a scientific advisory committee was formed 
of eminent specialists in chemistry, physics and physiology. This 
new department was unique in combining the functions of re- 
search , design and supply. The other departments of the ministry 
were concerned with supply only, in response to the demand of 
the War Office. It was decided after much discussion that this 
exception should be made for the Trench Warfare Department, 
because it was recognized that in dealing with so many entirely 
new products, the manufacture of most of which was attended 
by considerable danger, it was essential that the designers should 
be in the closest possible touch with the manufacturers, should 
be able to explain what was being aimed at, and should advise on 
difficulties as they arose. The resultant close contact enabled 
them also to modify their designs during manufacture when 
necessary; to take. account of facilities for supply and manu- 
facture; and to order supplies in advance as soon as a new 
production was foreseen. 

There is no doubt that this was the right procedure, as was 
proved by the rate production up to the end of 1915. The weak 
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points were that the department had to communicate with the 
front through the War Office, which caused delays and mistakes, 
and that defensive arrangements, the provision of gasmasks, etc., 
so intimately connected with offensive research, remained with 
the War Office. But, for the rest, the department had only to 
obtain the approval of the War Office for new designs and material, 
with an indication of quantities to be provided, and could then 
make its own arrangements. To this, however, one very impor- 
tant exception had to be made; they were not allowed to design 
or manufacture gas shell, and as other branches were not in a 
position to design them this led to serious delays. These delays 
were accentuated by the fact that in 1915, when shells were 
scarce and the value of gas shell had not been proved, the 
authorities responsible for shell generally were very unwilling 
to allocate shells to gas. 

Gas warfare both in France and Russia began with divided 
control, and as this gave very unsatisfactory results, in each 
country after some time a separate organization was formed 
with complete control of design and supply. In the autumn of 

1916 for instance, when the British were scarcely beginning to 
produce gas shell, Russia with her poor manufacturing resources 
was already sending to the front a steady supply of 25,000 gas 
shells a week for field guns. The British on the other hand, 
having begun on the right path, had left it. Within the ministry, 
at the end of 1915, research and supply were separated. It was 
assumed that they would work together as closely as before; but 
in fact, the Supply Department immediately and inevitably 
drifted away, and not only lost the advantage of supervision by 
the designers, but began to research on its own account, thus 
causing overlapping and confusion. Early in 1916 a Department 
of Munition Design was formed, and the Trench Warfare 
Research Department passed under the control of that depart- 
ment. Their work was then much restricted, and was directed 
by a department which knew nothingof it, and which intervened 
between them and the War Office. The confusion and friction 
that followed had a serious effect both on progress and output. 

In the summer of 1917 the large number of casualties caused 
by the German mustard-gas shells occasioned some anxiety on 
the British front, and it was asked why the British army had not 
something equally effective. The reason was that since 1915 
research in irritants had been discouraged; and as the Chemical 
Research branch was not in direct touch with G.H.Q. the ques- 
tion had never been properly discussed. In the result, in Oct. 

1917 the Chemical Warfare branch was reorganized and con- 
siderably expanded. It had more direct communication with 
the front, and the Defensive organization from the War Office 
was amalgamated with it. The Supply Department was however 
kept separate. 

In April iot8 the Trench Warfare Supply Department was 
broken up. This was the opportunity to restore the supply of 
gas and gas shells to the Chemical Warfare branch, especially as 
they already had supply on the anti-gas ** side; but the manu- 
facture of gas went to the Department of Explosives Supply, 
and the filling of shells and bombs to the Department of Gas 
Aminunition Filling. This continued until the Armistice. 

Objects of Gas in Warfare , — It must be clearly recognized that 
in the use of gas a new weapon of war has been found, which 
supplements without displacing the existing arms. Explosive 
and shrapnel shell have their limits. A very small amount of 
cover will give entire protection against shrapnel, and deep 
dugouts will protect against the most powerful explosive shell. 
When the enemy has provided cover and such shell become 
ineffective, gas becomes effective. A gas heavier than air will 
settle in trenches and remain in them; it will drop down the 
approaches to the deepest dugouts and permeate them. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the gas, whether lethal or irritant, the enemy, 
if unprovided with gas-masks, will then be either killed or driven 
up into the fresh air. In the latter case, he comes once more 
under the action of the ordinary artillery shell. If he has masks 
he can remain under cover, but the masks must be worn, not 
only until the bombardment stops, but afterwards until the 
shelter is cleared of gas. 


In trenches also, and in the open, as long as there is gas^ masks 
must be worn, and the troops fight under a heavy handicap. 
This condition may be kept up indefinitely with a slow bombard- 
ment of irritants and occasional bursts of lethals. In the case of 
a smoke-cloud discharged for eight or ten hours continuously 
the protection afforded by the mask with its refills will be ex- 
hausted, and the troops attacked have three alternatives: to 
counter-attack, which without prearrangement and the necessary 
supports is hopeless, to die at their posts, or to retire. 

The effect of gas differs fundamentally from that of ordinary 
shell in its persistence. A bombardment with explosive shell is 
effective only while it lasts. The moment it is over troops can 
move freely over the area of bombardment. With gas, on the 
other hand, troops cannot cross the area without masks until 
the gas has been dissipated. 

Again, a shrapnel bullet or splinter of explosive shell may hit 
or may miss; troops may pass through such a barrage with 
considerable losses, but still in sufficient numbers to attack. 
The gas cannot miss. If enough has been discharged over a 
certain area to give the necessary concentration, every man 
passing over that area without a mask will be affected. 

In clearing up a captured line of trenches during an advance, 
gas bombs are most effective for bringing the enemy out of 
deep dugouts. F or this purpose a non-lethal irritant of low per- 
sistence, which will penetrate the enemy’s mask, may be used. 

There is also the question of the effect of gas behind the lines. 
Such a discharge of cloud-gas as has been described may travel 
for miles before it is sufficiently diluted to lose its destructive 
effect. A long-range bombardment of an artillery or engineer 
depot will make it impossible for some days to handle the ma- 
terial without good protection. 

That gas shell had a real military value as compared with 
ordinary .shell is proved by the fact that both combatants used 
them so freely in the last year of the World War. Thirty per 
cent of the total American casualties were caused by gas, and no 
estimate can even be attempted of the general loss of efficiency 
brought about by the necessity for wearing respirators. Sillcvaerts 
gives the following German order for the proportion of different 
shells to be used in the bombardment before the attack on the 
Aisne on May 27 1918: — 


Object . 

ICxplo- 

sive 

Blue 

Cross 

Green 

Cross 

1. Counter-battery and long-range 
bombardment . 

20 % 

70% 

10% 

2. Bombardment of infantry posi- 
tions 

(a) Mo\’inp: barrage 

60% 

^0% 

10% 

(h) Back barr 


60% 

10% 


Experience showed also that batteries attacked by gas shell 
were generally put out of action for several days. 

Future of Gas Warfare , — Such then is the new weapon. Its 
potency is undeniable, as is the fact that it is effective where 
other weapons fail. The question is, will its use be continued? 
The answer, from a military point of view, may be found in the 
fact that, if one belligerent uses gas and the other docs not, the 
former will in all probability win. Since experience has shown 
that conventions made in peace-time are not always respected 
when war comes, the argument that no nation can allow its exist- 
ence to depend on thesccurity of a convention prohibiting the use 
of such a weapon, is even strengthened by the ffict that, after the 
lessons of the World War, nobody in 1921 could predict what 
further chemical or physical developments scientific investigation 
might produce in the future. Great advances might well be made 
in the discovery of gases that would penetrate any mask hitherto 
designed, and in the utilization of them. The nation that cares 
for its safety must therefore keep pace with such discoveries and 
with the means of protection against them. To prevent the 
production and the study of toxic gases is impracticable, because 
many of them are either necessary dements or by-products of 
manufactures essential to modern industries in peace-time. 

As for the ethical side of the question, it must be considered 
dispassionately. Every new means of warfare, intensifying its 
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effectiveness! has caused an outcry when hrst introduced. Gas 
warfare, per se, is not necessarily or exceptionally cruel. For 
instance, if it were conducted on both sides with cyanides, suc- 
cessfully adapted to war purposes, the resultant deaths would be 
the most merciful that history has ever known. It is to be noted 
that in the World War less than 3% of the total gas casualties 
were deaths, whereas some 20% of casualties due toother weapons 
resulted in death either on the held or in hospital. The use of 
gases may be guarded by future conventions so as to prevent 
unnecessary suffering, just as explosive bullets were barred. 
Thus chlorine might be forbidden, because there is no death 
more painful than that by suffocation. But the utmost that 
seems possible is to limit by convention the use of poison gases 
in such a way that a breach of the convention will not place the 
offending combatant in a definite position of superiority. 

It is infinitely to be deplored that gas warfare was ever intro- 
duced. It certainly adds a new horror to war. It imposes fresh 
burdens on the soldiers, who may ultimately be forced to spend 
most of their time in gas masks, even when far behind the lines. 
The most terrible thing perhaps about it is that, since it is im- 
possible to remove all non-combatants from a zone of war, and 
equally impossible to provide them with masks, thousands of 
them must inevitably perish. For this reason alone it would be 
well if gases were forbidden. To forbid them, however, is one 
thing; to prevent their use is another. And unless more effectual 
means than were within sight in 1921 can be devised to make 
this (or any other) form of warfare impossible, considerations of 
national security must inevitably prevail. 

Gases used in the W orld W ar, — 'Fhe following are some of the 
more important gases used during the World War: — 

Cyanogen Compounds. — Effect, in concentrations of as much as 
1 in 1,000, immediate death, in weak concentrations, giddiness, 
headache and pains about the heart, but ultimately complete recov- 
ery. Used by the French and the British in shells as a mixture of 
50 % hydrogen cyanide, with arsenic trichloride, stannic chloride 
and chloroform. 

Chlorine. — AttJicks the resfiiratory tracts, forming in contact 
with moisture hydrochloric acid which destroys the tissues. Has a 
reflex action on the system generally, causing vomiting and diar- 
rhoea. in high concentration may cause immediate death by spasm 
of the glottis. Only used as cloud-gas from cylinders. 

Phosgene (Carbonyl chloride).~^A very dangerous gas because 
the effect is delayed, and the victim is often not aware that he has 
been gassed. May cause sudden death as much as hours after 
exposure. Vcr>'' much used both in shells, and with chlorine as 
cloud-gas. 

Diphosgene (Trichlormethyl chloroformate). — Effect similar to 
that of pho.sgene. Much used in shells, both alone and with other 
gases. 

Chloropicrin. — Acts on the respiratory system like chlorine but 
more strongly. Is also a lachrymator. Much used in shells gener- 
ally in combination with other gases. 

Bromine. — ^Action similar to that of chlorine. It can be used 
conveniently for gas-clouds on account of its high boiling-point, 
but it forms the basis of a large number of powerful lachrymators. 
It was much used by the Germans as a lachrymatory shell-filling 
in the form of benzyl or xylyl bromide and brominated keton^. 

Ethyl iodoacetate. — British lachrymator. Very marked action on 
the eyes, ceasing the moment the neighbourhood of the gas is left. 
High persistence. 

Bromaertone, Chloracelone and Brommethyleihylket 4 )ne. — Much 
used in shell. Powerful lachrymators, and asphyxiating or lethal in 
high concentrations. Moderate persistence. 

Diphenylchlor oar sine. — Solid, dispersed in clouds of fine particles. 
Cannot be kept out by ordinary m<isks. Powerful sternutator, pro- 
ducing also coughing and sickness; in strong concentration, causing 
insupportable headache. Much used in Blue Cross shells by the 
Germans. 

Diphenylcyonoarsine. — Similar to diphcnylchloroar.sine, but with a 
more powerful action. It superseded the latter as a German Blue 
Cross filling. 

Mustard Gas^ Yp 6 rite^ or Yellow Cross. — (Sym. dichlordiethylsul- 
phide). Vesicant. Attacks the skin even through the clothing with 
a blistering or burning effect. Affects all the mucous surfaces. 
Acting on the eyes causes blindness, usually temporary. Acting on 
the respiratory tracts may cause death by bronchial pneumonia. 
In favourable weather remains effective for several days. 

Livens Projectors. — The use of lethal-gas shells, which require a 
very high concentration, implies the necessity of bursting a large 
number of shells simultaneously along a given length of trench or 
over a given area. With artillery shell this necessitates a concen- 
tration of every available gun within range on the point of attack, 


and needs a certain amount of preliminary arrangements. With 
btokes or trench -mortar bombs whose contents are much largei:, 
and especially with a Stokes gun which can be fired very rapidly* 
a smaller number of pieces can bo usefl. But probably the most 
effective means of obtmning a high concentration was the pro- 
jector devised by Captain Livens, R.E. This consisted originally in 
using^ an old gas cylinder, with its top cut off, as a mortar; a hole is 
dug in the ground and the projector placed in it, resting on the 
ground at an inclination of 45 degrees and pointing in the required 
direction; the breech of the cylinder is backed up with a strong 
base-plate about 12 in, square. The propelling charge is contained 
in a tin box placed at the bottom of the projector and divided into 
compartments; the propellent explosive is placed in the compart- 
ments in bags, the number of bags being varied according to the 
range required. The projectile is a steel drum with rounded ends, 
21 in. in length and just fitting into the cylinder, which has a bore 
of 8 in. ; within the efrum is a central tube running down its length, 
about I in. in diameter, which contains the bursting charge. The 
projector is fired by an electric fuse, about 20 of them being con- 
nected up with an exploder. These 20 may all be placed side by 
side in the same trench, and will constitute a battery. By these 
means as many as 4,000 of these projectors have l)een placed in posi- 
tion behind the front trenches in a night and fired simultaneously. 
Naturally, neither range nor direction are very accurate, but they 
are sufficiently so to give a very high concentration of gas over a 
small area^ in some cases sufficient to kill men even when wearing 
their respirators. These projectors proved so useful that they 
were employed also for incenaiary ana high-explosive charges, and 
were immediately copied by the Germans, who feared them more 
than any of the other chemical warfare methods of offence employed 
by the Allies. 

Incendiary Materials . — ^The beginning of the war showed nothing 
particularly new or useful in the incendiary materials used by either 
side. Quite early in the war a German incendiary shell was found 
to contain white phosjihorus and a very iiiffammable celluloid mix- 
ture. In England petrol bombs were tried and containers filled with 
rags soaked in petrol. The results were not important. Phosphorus 
by itself was not a reliable incendiary agent, though a shower of 
molten phosphorus descending from a shell burst in the air had a 
good moral effect. 

The first demand for incendiary materials for the British army 
arose from the necessity of burning the long grass in No Man^s 
Land during the summer of 1915, to prev'cnt the enemy from using 
it for cover. To meet this demand a small catapult grenade filled 
with phosphorus and petrol was supplied, it being found that a small 
addition of phosphorus gave a more certain ignition of the petrol. 
Phosphorus, howeyer, was far more useful as a smoke-producer 
than as an incendiary. A very important advance was made when 
a method of utilizing thermit in shell was discovered. Thermit is a 
mixture of iron oxide and aluminium which when ignited by a suit- 
able primer burns with an intense heat, which has been estimated 
at 5400° Fahrenheit. It is used commercially for welding, and 
has been used in the army for such purposes as destroying guns, 
a small quantity of it being placed in the bore and ignited; the result 
of this is to make the gun useless, as when the thermit cools it is 
found to be firmly welded to the surface of the bore. 

The ordinary ignition, however, is too slow for the purpose of an 
incendiary shell. Experiments were made with special ignition pow- 
ders in Stokes shells but without good result. In Jan. 1916, however, 
thermit w'as tried with a bursting charge of ophorite which gave 
excellent results, the thermit being instantly raised by the dis- 
charge to melting-point so that when the shell was burst in the air 
it let fall a shower of molten metal. Ophorite was an explosive that 
had recently been discovered by Professor Thorpe, whicn while less 
powerful than the ordinary high explosives, had the advantage that 
It could be fired by a fuze without a detonator. 

Thermit employed in low-velocity projectiles such as Stokes gun 
shells became a very valuable incendiary agent; with artillery shells 
it was not so useful, as satisfactory ignition was difficult to obtain. 

Experiments were also tried with fine coal-dust distributed in the 
air but the results were not practical. 

Anti-gas Defences . — About the end of March i9iS» in conse- 
quence of the increasing rumours that the Germans intended to 
use poison gases, the British War Office asked Sir William Ram- 
say’s committee to consider what gases might possibly be used, 
and what would be the best means of protection. Before the 
committee reported, the cloud attack of April 22 was made. 
The circumstances were explained to Sir William Ramsay by 
telephone, with the remark that the gas was probably chlorine, 
and the next morning he came to the War Office with several 
sample mouth-pads made of flannel or wool soaked in hyposul- 
phite of soda. An appeal was made through the Press to British 
women to furnish 1,000,000 of them at once, and thanks to their 
response and the efforts of the Red Cross the necessary quantity 
came in two or three days, so that within a fortnight every naan 
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in the British army at the front was supplied with this form of 
respirator. Although rudimentary, it gave useful protection. 

Meanwhile chemists and physicists were at work on both the 
French and British fronts investigating the facts and advising on 
temporary protection. The day after the first gas attack, in- 
structions were issued to keep buckets of solution of bicarbonate 
of soda in the trenches; the men were to dip their handkerchiefs 
in the .solution and tie them round their mouths in case of gas 
attack. More efficient respirators were considered, also the use 
of large fans for clearing the trenches of gas, and direct fighting of. 
the cloud by spraying neutralizing agents into it. Thousands of 
Vcrmorel sprayers were sent out, for clearing trenches and dug- 
outs. The dispersal of clouds by shelling and by explosions was 
tried, also lighting fires in front of the trenches to heat the cloud 
and cause it to rise. None of these methods were really effective 
in stopping clouds, and attention was gradually concentrated on 
direct defence by masks. 

The first improvement on the respirator, which was introduced 
in the War Office a few days after the attack, was known as the 
Smoke helmet or Hypo helmet, a kind of Balaklava helmet 
made of flannel or thin serge, covering the head loosely and 
reaching below the neck, round which it was tied. The eye- 
pieces were made of mica. This helmet was impregnated with 
hyposulphite, soda and glycerine solution, and carried in a 
waterproof bag. It gave satisfactory results for some time. 
Pending the complete supply, the increasing use of lachrymating 
shells by the Germans gave rise in June to a demand for goggles. 

During 1015 the helmet was improved by the introduction 
first of phenates to protect against phosgene (when it is called 
the P helmet) and later by the further addition of Hyomine 
(when it was called the IMI. helmet), to ensuf^^'ljrotection 
against phosgene and prussic acid. A rcspiratiiilb^ valve and 
mouth 4 ube was also inserted in the P. and P.Ht helmets, and 
this added to their comfort and efficiMpy. 

As the use of other gases was foreseen, such as phosgene and 
hydrocyanic acid, a more effective protection than could be put 
into cloth became necessary. Thus the “ box respirator ” type 
was developed, and gradually issued during 1916. The general 
type of these consisted of a mask or face-piece into which entered 
a flexible tube issuing from a metal container which held chemicals, 
through which the air was breathed. In the earlier patterns the 
air passed through the tube into the space between the mask and 
the face; but as it is very diificult to get the mask to make an 
airtight fit round the face, the tu])c was extended and ended in a 
mouth-piece which fitted closely to the lips, while the nostrils 
were closed by a nose-clip. The container and mask were carried 
in a knapsack. The mica eye-pieces were replaced by celluloid, 
and eventually by triplex glass, which does not splinter when 
broken and remains airtight. 

The introduction of a container for the neutralizing and 
absorbing agents gave free scope to chemists to provide against 
all kinds of poison gas. In this connexion it is worth recording 
that the British gas-mask did in fact give efficient protection 
from its introduction to the end of the war. 

The containers were filled with alternate layers of charcoal 
and composition granules. The charcoal absorbed gases, and 
the granules, whose composition could be varied indefinitely, 
absorbed and neutralized them. "I'he container had the further 
advantage that its contents could easily be renewed. 

This type of respirator continued in use until the end of the 
war but was subject to continual improvement. No effort in 
this direction could be spared seeing that any defect in the 
manufacture or adjustment of the mask might mean death to 
the wearer. Constant progress was made with the British and 
French patterns, and the Americans when they entered the war 
took up the question very thoroughly. They, like the French, 
BMMhe advantage that their chemical service was a separate 
■||H the army with the offensive and defensive sections 
'Wnpiig under the same head. Among other defects the air-tight 
fl|^mpf the mask to the face needed a great deal of study and 
The eye-pieces gave trouble because moisture would 
tjUUUmMn them both outside and in. This was partly cured by 


using a soapy solution on the glass. The whole apparatus had to 
be made as little cumbrous as possible, and so adjusted with its 
knapsack that it could be very quickly taken out and put on. 
The use of the mouth-piece and nose-clip was very trying when 
worn for long periods. 

In 1918, the Tisset mask was introduced in France, which did 
away with the mouth-piece and met the difficulty of condensation 
by causing the cold air from the inlet-tube to pass across the 
eye-piece in entering the mask. This t3q)e, which was adopted and 
improved by the Americans, was known as a ** single-protection ** 
respirator. Its weak point is that if the facc-piece is tom, or does 
not fit properly, protection is lost. 

The provision of the charcoal for the containers opened up a 
wide field of investigation. For absorbent purposes a very dense 
charcoal was required. Experiments made in the United States 
showed that coconut-shells gave the best form of charcoal for the 
purpose, but their preparations were on such an extensive scale 
that they calculated that they would require a supply of 400,000 
tons per day of coconut-shell, which were obviously not obtain- 
able. After coconut-shells the best carbon was obtained from fruit- 


stones such as peach, cherry, etc., and Brazil and other nut- 
shells. Carbon obtained from hard wood, such, as the ironwood 
was of less efficiency. 

The scale on which the United States worked is shown by the 
following figures given by Farrow of the production of protective 
materials up to the date of the bulk of which 

were produced in thc^ilSt four months of the war: — 


lo Material, 
Respirators 
Extra canisters 
Horse masks 
Bleaching powder (tons) 
Extra antidimming (tubes) 
Sag paste (tons) 

Dugout blanket oil (gallons) 
Protective suits 
Protective gloves 
Dugout blankets 
Warning devices 
Trench fans 


Production up 
to Nov, II jqj8, 

5.276.515 

3.144.485 

366.529 

3.677 

2.855.776 

1,136 

95.000 

500 

1.773 

159.1127 

33.202 

29.977 


The sag paste mentioned in this list was an ointment used for 
the skin to protect it against mustard gas, the protective suits 
and gloves being for the same purpose. The blankets, which 
were to seal the doors of dugouts, were made of specially woven 
cotton treated with a specially heavy oil. The warning devices 
were mainly watchmen’s rattles and Klaxon horns. 

From the beginning gas schools were established on all army 
fronts, where men were taught the use of the masks and made to 
enter gas chambers with masks on to get proof of the protection 
afforded. Similar schools were established by all the nations at 
their gas defence headquarters, where experiments could be 
tried. The result of such work is well shown by the following 
extract from Farrow’s description of the American gas service: — 
y There was a special field-testing section of the Gas Defence 
Division composed of about 150 men who were trained to the min- 
ute in field manoeuvres and did most of their work in gas-masks. 
They were constantly in and out of gas with regular production and 
experimental masks. They played baseball in them, they dug 
trenches, laid out wire, cut wires, and fought sham battles at night, 
both with and without actual gas. The work of this section even 
went so far in the case of the later design as to include a test where 
six men worked, played and slept in the masks for an entire week, 
only taking them off for 30 minutes at each meal-time, and each 
day entering high concentrations of the most deadly gases without 
any ill effects whatsoever to the wearers. When it is remembered 
that eight hours was the limit of time which a strong man could 
wear the old-type mask, something of the efficiency of the new 
mask may be realized.” 


These of course are experimental results with selected men, 
which generally differ widely from those obtainable in the field. 
They only show the great improvement made in patterns of 
respirators before the end of the war. The fact remains that any 
efficient respirator is a source of fatigue as well as a great incon- 
venience. British experiments have shown that in hill-climbing 
with and without respirators, there is a marked difference in the 
increase of heart rates and rates of breathing under the former 
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condition. Up to 1921 what had been done gave good protection 
with reduced inconvenience. But much yet remained to do; 
indeed, complete protection both at the front and in the rear 
areas might well be unattainable, (L. J.) 

POLAND {set 21.902*). — The partition of Poland was the one 
great crime of the i8th century for which no redress was afforded 
by the settlement of Europe after the Napoleonic wars, and it 
eventually proved one of the causes of the World War in 1914, 
though the Poles had become apparently more or less reconciled 
by that date to working out their destiny under Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. In the earlier article their history has been sketched 
up to 1863, but it is necessary here to make some brief reference 
to former times as well as to give the outlines of its development 
from then up to 1914. 

Russian Poland.—** The insurrection of 1863,” says Stanis- 
laus Kosmian, ** helped the greatest enemy of Poland and the 
Polish cause to success. On the ruins of the Polish revolution rose 
... the system of Russification in the Empire of the Tsar.*' 
Under the new name of the Governments of the Vistula the 
Polish provinces formerly known as ** Congress Poland " or the 
** Kingdom of Poland ” were placed in the hands of military 
governors whose duty it was to suppress every tendency towards 
Nationalism and to ensure complete subservience to Russia. 
Russian became the oflicial language of the country and it 
was enforced in all public business. In 1869 it was adopted as the 
official language of higher and secondary education and in 1885 
the use of the Russian language became compulsory in the pri- 
mary schools. The publication of articles in Polish was forbidden 
and the teaching of the language was punished by fine and im- 
prisonment. In 1876 Russification was extended to the courts of 
justice and Polish officials were replaced by Russians. It cannot 
however be said that the policy was consistently enforced; it was 
for instance mitigated under Count Berg who succeeded Milyu- 
tin m 1867 and devoted himself to conciliating Polish society, and 
again by Count Schuvalof and Prince Imeritinsky, successors to 
the Draconiiin Gen. Gurko who reigned from 1883 to 1894. 
Roman Catholicism was, however, from the first recognized as 
** the backbone of Polish Nationalism '’and consistently attacked. 
At the outset the monasteries were closed, the ecclesiastical 
lands confiscated and the Union with Rome assailed by com- 
pelling Uniates to become Catholics. This religious persecution 
was carried on with very slight intcrmittence until 1905, when 
religious freedom was first permitted. 

The most interesting feature in the process of Russification, 
however, was the attempt made to break the power of the old his- 
toric families and bring the peasants into close union with Russia. 
The emancipation of the peasants which had been urged before 
the revolution was effected by the Ukases of 1 864. Each peasant, 
whatever his tenure had been, and the mass of the landless be- 
came freeholders, which was a constant cause of class friction, 
and they were allowed to retain their right of free access to the 
forests and pastures of the landlord. To the landlords compensa- 
tion was given in the form of Treasury Bonds so that they might 
have a lasting interest in the maintenance and solvency of the 
Russian Empire. Village affairs were placed in the hands of a 
Commune {Gromada) consisting entirely of peasants, who from 
ignorance and inexperience soon fell under the influence and mas- 
tery of the officials; while the landlords were represented in the 
organization of the district. 

The basic idea of the system was the accentuation of class 
divisions, for it was hoped thus to create a class independent of, 
and antagonistic to, the Polish landlord and bound by ties of 
gratitude to Russia. These hopes were not realized for it was 
these peasant communes which provided centres for the educa- 
tional movement at the end of the century and foci for the spread 
of the idea of Polish nationality. 

From the emancipation of the serfs can further be traced the 
economic changes which took place in the latter half of the X9th 
century. By the splitting-up into small parcels of the large 
estates an ever increasing class of peasant proprietors was 
instituted because the small freeholders, who included in thdr 
numbers members of the smaller gentry or as well as 


the former serfs, desired to increase their holdings and found 
themselves more and more able to pay the prices demanded by 
the landlords. Though the kingdom of Poland was and remains 
essentiaUy ah agricultural country, a great industrial change has 
also taken place. Whereas in 1863 Ihe towns were still in a 
primitive state of development, by the end of the century great 
industrial centres had appeared. Competition With Russian 
industry was a different thing to competition with German 
industry, especially under the protection of the Russian tariff 
wall. Hence the growth of a strong middle class iri which the 
Jews took a considerable part, some of the leading Jewish 
families even marrying into and being received as part of Polish 
society in Warsaw. The economic development became a strong 
bond of union with Russia and Polish textiles penetrated 
through the empire as far as Turkestan. 

The practical exclusion of the Poles from the Russian army and 
administration threw back the abler and more ambitious of the 
upper classes among them on other employment, and strength- 
ened this middle class and brought a new influence to bear on na- 
tional life in Congress Poland. Hence practical economic reform 
improvement became the order of the day and the habit of 
theorizing on the subject of political independence fell into the 
background. But these improvements again could not long avoid 
a political aspect and hence the formation of Socialist and Demo- 
cratic associations. 

These Socialist societies, however, had always a Nationalist 
tendency because capital was largely in German and Jewish 
hands. The most noteworthy was the National Democratic par- 
ty which came into existence before the end of the century, after 
several earlier revolutionary societies had failed, and .set to work 
by means of private educational efforts to oppose Russification 
and definitely awaken the spirit of nationality. During the 
troubles which succeeded the Russo-Japanese War this party, 
under the leadership of M. Dmowski, formed ** the army of the 
national movement " and in the First Duma held an important 
and in the Second a controlling position, but its influence was 
diminished by the reduction of the membership at the election 
of the Third Parliament. Outside Russia an important move- 
ment took place in 1908, thanks to the rise of the Neo Slav party, 
which aimed at effecting a reconciliation between Russia and 
Poland, and this platform was adopted at Pan Slav Congress 
held at Prague in 1908, for it was felt that the Poles would be 
the first victims of a victorious advance of Germany, now the 
most dangerous enemy (it was held) of the Polish cause. 

The Russian Government was, however, recovering from the 
blows of the revolution of 1905 and unwilling to consider the 
grant of autonomy for Poland, and in the Duma even the support 
of the Constitutional Democrats was withdrawn when the Polish 
Club in the Austrian Reichsrat encouraged in 1908 the incorpora- 
tion of Bosnia and Herzegovina with the Habsburg dominions. 
The failure of its plans caused the break-up of the! National 
Democratic party. Its place was taken by Socialist societies an- 
tagonistic to Russia. Hence at the outbreak of the World War 
feeling in Russian Poland was divided. 

Prussian Poland. — The Congress of Vienna in 1815 had stip- 
ulated that the Poles should receive ** a representation and na- 
tional institutions." In the duchy of Posen the national rights of 
the Poles were recognized and for some years the policy adopted 
by Prussia was one of conciliation rather than oppression, 
while the needs of the country, such as those as to education and 
communications and the emancipation of serfs, were efficiently 
provided for. It was not till 1830 that any system of Germani- 
zation was introduced and even that was enforced with no great 
severity for the twenty years after 1851, But when Bismarck 
was able to turn his attention from Austria and France to Poland 
he found that under the mild rule that had prevailed the^ Poles 
had been able to develop a national movement which had indeed 
a parliamentary group in Berlin and had to be reckoned with in 
the Reichstag, but the strength of which lay in societies such as 
that founded by Marcinkowski in 1842 which had brought an 
educated class of Polish doctors, lawyers, merchants and trades- 
people into existence. By means of propaganda this movement 
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bad increased rapidly to a position more formidable than that 
previously engineered by the historic families and was in fact 
** undermining the foundations of the Prussian State.** As a coun- 
ter-stroke to an organization which he realized was strengthened 
and to some extent led by the priests, Bismarck in 1872 under- 
took the Kulturkampff hoping thereby to crush out the growing 
conception of Polish nationality. The Archbishop of Gnesen- 
Posen, the chief leader of the Roman Catholic party, was impris- 
oned, the liberty of the pulpit was denied, the use of the Polish 
language was prohibited in the schools and attempts were made 
to forbid its use at public meetings. The Kuliurkampf was con- 
tinued till 1885 and in spite of its failures Bismarck’s policy 
seemed assured of success when Binder was appointed Archbishop 
of Gnesen and the onslaught of the schools began. 

The history of Prussian Poland in later years turns to a great 
extent upon the economic question. The industrial develop- 
ment of Germany had brought about a great immigration of 
Polish labourers to work as agriculturists in eastern Germany and 
as miners in Westphalia. Bismarck descried danger here and 
after unsuccessfully trying to prevent it by expelling the immi- 
grants essayed to counteract it by further Gcrmanizatioii of 
Poland. The apix)intment of the Land Commission in 1886 with 
£5,000,000 to buy land from Poles in Posen and W. Prussia and 
sell it to German colonists was the first step in the policy of Ger- 
man colonizalion which was pursued till the outbreak of the war. 
It is true that under Caprivi the severity of the anti-l*olish ijolicy 
was relaxed, but under I’rincc Hoheiilohe it was reinforced and in 
1894 the Ostmarken Verein was founded to obtain the trade of 
the eastern provinces exclusively for Germans and undermine 
the Polish clement. Under Count Biilow the culminating point 
was reached in 1908 when the compulsory expropriation bill 
was passed with the bill prohibiting the use of Polish at ordinary 
public meetings. More colonists were now introduced and the 
.sale of their land to Poles was forbidden. There were signs all 
through of the failure of this policy, such as the strike of the school 
children in 1906 against the use of the Gorman language in re- 
ligious instruction, and those signs were multiplied in the econom- 
ic sphere. For here the Poles, acting on the principle that they 
would be masters when they were “ better, more educated and 
richer than the Germans,” had definitely set themselves to the 
task of defeating the Germans economically. The land that was 
bought for colonists was poor land and bought at high prices. 
The German colonists were boycotted to such an extent that 
they were forced to withdraw or become Polonizcd and the Polish 
position actually seemed to grow stronger as the legislation 
became more severe. The incorruptible Prussian oflicial, the in- 
exorable Prussian schoolmaster and the brutal Prussian drill ser- 
geant Ixad disciplined a talented people hitherto uncultured and 
rendered them capable of organizing and acting for themselves. 
By means of their cooperative societies which dealt with agri- 
culture, finance, industry and commerce they obtained complete 
control of the resources of the country to the exclusion of the 
permaus and the Jews. They also founded unions of landowners, 
social, athletic and political associations. The heads of all these 
societies before the war formed a sort of secret Cabinet which 
exercised the chief power in Pnissian Poland with a preponderat- 
ing influence in the local Press, with power to control the supply 
of immigrant labour and secretly direct the boycott both of Ger- 
mans and of Jews. In fact when victory came the assumption of 
political supremacy was not the first but the last step to complete 
independence. 

•The success of the Poles of Prussia may have been one of the 
elements which led Pilsudski to put his money on the wrong 
horse at the beginning of the World War, believing that Germany 
would be obliged to make of Poland a buffer State against the 
eternal menace of the Russian Empire. 

Austrian Poland. — The lot of the Poles in the Austrian Em- 
pire with its purely non-national basis was preferable to that under 
l^ussia or Russia, In the former they had by fighting obtained a 
triable position. In the latter the severities were intermittent 
could be mitigated by bribery. In Austria there was always 
u amount of honhomie or GemUUichkeU which made oflicial 


harshness tolerable. The history, however, of Austrian Poland 
from 1863 to 1914 can be understood only by reference to certain 
governing facts, namely the imperialist opportunism of the 
monarchy and the racial problem presented by the rise of the 
Rutheniaii movement in Galicia. 

During the years immediately following the revolution of 1863, 
the Galician Poles, under the influence of bitter disillusionment, 
resolved to concentrate all their efforts not on recovering politi- 
cal unity with the boundaries of 1772, but on preserving and 
strengthening national unity within the Austrian Monarchy. 
German culture and the German language constituted the unify- 
ing and predominant force in the Habsburg Monarchy, but after 
the war of 1866 and under the constitution of 1867 Austrian 
Germans had to look for allies amongst the other nationalities. 
The Poles had to decide whether they would support the aims of 
the Federalist party with its disruptive tendencies or whether 
they would favour the German element and adhere to the Vienna 
Government. They followed the latter course and promised 
loyally in return for practical concessions. Having 57 votes in 
the Rdchsrat they were able to secure useful privileges for 
Galicia. In 1867 they obtained a special minister for Galicia in 
the Austrian Cabinet; a separate board for Galician education; 
the use of the Polish language in secondary schools; the use of 
Ruthenian being restricted to elementary schools; the use of 
Polish instead of German in administration and the law courts. 
In the following year Polish became the official language for the 
university of Cracow, whilst a year later it was enacted that 
Poles alone should be teachers in the universities of Cracow and 
Lemberg. From 1877 onwards the Polish Club ” in the Reichs- 
rat became a governmental party and used all its influence to 
build up piecemeal the fabric of Polish autonomy in Galicia. On 
the whole the Poles did not use their power well. By the estab- 
lishment of an academy of science at Cracow they did indeed 
cncouragelearning, but they did nothing to improve the economic 
condition of the people. The peasants remained ignorant and the 
towns were neglected. No Polish middle class was created and 
hence the Jewish element predominated in trade and commerce. 
Galicia was rapidly Polonizcd but only at the expense of the 
Germans and the Ruthenians, and on their oppression of these 
last the history of Austrian Poland up to and after the war to a 
great extent depends. 

The Ruthenians have been described by Prof. Alison Phillips 
as a compact body of 30,000,000 occupying the country “ from 
the north-eastern district of Hungary across the Carpathians and 
E, Galicia *’ and eastwards as far as the Dnieper. They were 
then ruled partly by Russia and partly by Austria, but have al- 
ways been claimed by the Russians as part of their race. Indeed 
little doubt was expressed on the subject till a movement was 
started about the middle of the 19th century by certain Ruthe- 
nian scholars, who set out to prove they had a right to a sepa- 
rate national existence. The real impetus of the movement was 
economic and arose from the discontent of the peasant with the 
oppression of their Russian and Polish landlords. It was some 20 
years before the importance of the danger of the movement was 
realized. From the Polish point of view it was dangerous because 
it challenged their supremacy in “ the annexed provinces ” in 
Podolia, Volhynia and Eastern Galicia. From the Russian point 
of view it was disastrous because it threatened to break up the 
Russian Empire. In Galicia, where in addition to the language 
the Greek Uniat Church formed a strong bond of union, the move- 
ment prospered in spite of the Polish efforts to suppress it, which 
were at first supported by the Austrian Government. This sup- 
port continued as long as Austria desired good relations with 
Russia, that is until in 1884 it was desired to weaken the Russian 
colossus. Then concessions were made to the Ukrainians and the 
result was that in 1891 Ukrainophil deputies appeared in the 
Reichsrat with the development of an Ukrainian State within the 
monarchy inscribed on their banner. This policy had the effect of 
promoting a reconciliation between Russia and the Galician Poles, 
who thought it better that the Galician Ruthenes should be ab- 
sorbed by Russia than that a Ruthene State should be set up at 
the expense of both Russians and Poles. To retain their asoeii* 
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dancy, therefore^ the Poles proceeded to encourage the Russophsl 
Ruthenians, with the result that the latter were successful 10 x907 
in the election which followed the establishment of universal suf- 
frage in the Austrian half of the Dual Monarchy. 

In 1908 the Neo Slav Congress definitely declared that Russian 
Neo Slavs and Poles should act in conjunction to suppress the 
movement, a decision which met with no approval from the 
Austrian Government because Russia and later Austria were then 
at daggers-drawn in the Balkans and a new viceroy was appointed 
in Galicia who was definitely anti-Russian. The culminating 
point was reached in 1914, when it was discovered that the 
Ukrainian party was and had been for ten years past in close 
touch with the Prussian Ostmark Verein which was opposed to 
everything Polish. The Galician Poles had realized the complete 
subservience of Austria to the German Emperor and this pro- 
duced a great change in their attitude to the Plabsburgs, so 
much so, that the murder of the Archduke was received with 
almost indecent expressions of satisfaction, because to him was 
ascribed the success of the Ukraine movement in 1913. 

Poland During the World War. — Thus the declaration of 
war in 1914 found the Poles with no definite national policy. The 
various political parties were united in that they had one common 
end in view, the restoration of an independent Poland, but their 
opinions were divided as to the means of attaining this end. In 
Galicia the majority of the Poles were pro-Austrian. In Russian 
Poland the National Democrats, under the leadership of M. 
Dmowski, were strongly in favour of working for an autonomous 
Poland under the Russian crown, and this policy seems to have 
been supported by the majority of the Russian Poles. In opposi- 
tion to this party was a strong anti-Russian element, of which 
the most notable supporter was Pilsudski. Having been forced 
to flee from Russian Poland in 1907 Pilsudski had taken refuge 
in Galicia, where he had utilized the sokols (athletic clubs) and 
shooting clubs for the purpose of organizing an efficient military 
force to use against Russia in case of war. At the outbreak of war 
he mobilized his forces, as the Polish Legion, and, advancing 
across the border, seized Kielcc. The actual military result was of 
no great importance, but it soon became clear that his bold 
decisive action had powerfully impressed the national mind.*^ 

On Aug. 14, in answer to the anti-Russian campaign which the 
Germans had been organizing in Warsaw, the Grand Duke 
Nicholas issued a proclamation announcing Russia’s intention of 
establishing a united Poland “ under the sceptre of the Russian 
emperor,” a Poland which was to be “ free in faith, language and 
in self-government.” By the National Democrats this proclama- 
tion was welcomed as being the first stage towards the fulfilment 
of their aims. By the followers of Pilsudski, however, the procla- 
mation was received with no favour: proposals for conciliation 
with Russia tended only to emphasize Polish divisions. 

Polish resistance to the Russians took a political as well as a 
military form. On Aug. 16 two existing Polish organizations, the 
Confederation of Independent parties and the Polish Military 
chest {skarh), were merged in the Supreme National Council of 
Galicia, which contained representatives of all parties in the Gali- 
cian Diet and Rcichsrat. Though the National Council was 
formed with the object of offering political resistance to the 
Russians, it was not altogether in agreement with Pilsudski and 
his legionaries. It was inclined to be monarchical whilst Pilsud- 
ski was Socialist Republican. Accordingly the Council laid down 
the following regulations: The Polish legions were to form a 
separate Polish command but to be subject to the Austrian Army 
Command. The Polish language was to be used. Legionaries 
were to take the Austrian Landsturm oath and F. M. L. Durski, 
a Pole in the Austrian service, was placed in command. Pilsudski, 
having taken the oath under protest, was given the command of 
the first regiment. 

At first both the Austrians and the Germans distrusted the 
movement as they stood to lose should Pilsudski achieve the 
national independence for which he was working. Austria more- 
over was hostile to any idea of Polish union and to anything 
which might lead to increased autonomy in Galicia. Recruiting, 
therefore^ was forbidden. Later the Germans, realizing that the 
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strength of Russia would be decreased as the strength of the 
Polish legions was increased, allowed recruiting to take place 
among the Russian Poles. 

The Galician situation, however, was somewhat changed by 
the Russian advance. On Sept. 2 Lemberg was taken by Russian 
troops and for th^ moment “ the Austrian solution was at a dis- 
count.” The divisions among the Galician Poles became apparent. 
By some, who had ties of blood and religion with the Russians, 
the invasion was welcomed and the new rule accepted with 
alacrity. The most noticeable effect of the pro-Russian sympa- 
thy is to be found in the dissolution of the E. Galician Legion, 
which took place in Oct, and which caused an estrangement be- 
tween the Conservatives of the National Committee and the E. 
Galician Conservatives. Bobrinsky was appointed governor of 
Lemberg, his policy being that of systematic Russification. 

In 1915 the Polish situation was again changed by the military 
campaigns. On June 22 Lemberg was retaken from the Russians 
and on Aug. 5 the Germans entered Warsaw: thus German 
power was established in Russian Poland and Austrian power 
reestablished in Galicia. Among the Poles themselves, in 1915, 
party differences seemed to decrea.se. In Dec. the Radical 
Socialist elements formed a central national committee. It was 
composed of the Peasants* party; the Union of Workers; the 
Polish Socialist party and the Club of Polish Statehood {Stud- 
nicki). The aim of the league was to work for independence; 
it was dissolved in Feb. 1917. 

By the beginning of 1916 the Polish Legion was well equipped 
and in June the brigades totalled 18,000. When the Polish inde- 
pendence parties at Warsaw asked for the nomination of Pilsud- 
ski as the commander-in-chief of a Polish army all the conces- 
sions previously granted by the Germans were withdrawn. 
Pilsudski then appealed to the Austrians. The Austrians* ideas 
with regard to Poland had undergone a slight change, and 
though suspicious of Pilsudski and his legionaries, the Govern- 
ment decided to encourage them in the hope that a union might 
be effected of the Polish kingdom and Galicia under Austrian 
protection. In July Pilsudski felt himself in a position to 
appeal for concessions regarding the substitution of Poles for 
Austrians as officers in the legion and for the use of the Polish 
uniform and colours. There was some delay in considering the 
question of these concessions and as a protest Pilsudski, to- 
gether with other officers, retired. The Austrians did make and 
were prepared to adhere to certain concessions. They therefore 
negotiated with Pilsudski to withdraw his resignation. At this 
point, however, the German command interfered and Pilsudski 
was dismissed on the grounds of insulx)rdination. In Oct. the 
legions were withdrawn from the front. 

The Germans and Austrians were in the meantime trying to 
arrive at some satisfactory solution of the Polish question. The 
tendency of the Poles themselves was on the whole pro-Austrian, 
this tendency being strengthened by the union of the province 
of Chelm (Kholm) to Poland. The first solution proposed by the 
Germans was that of an independent Polish state under a Habs- 
burg king. This state was to consist of Russian Poland, Galicia, 
and those parts of Posen where the Poles exceeded 6$% of the 
population. This solution the Austrians would not accept. It 
was not clear how much of Poland the Germans were willing to 
give up, but it was clear that their sacrifice would not be so great 
as that of the Austrians who were to lose all Galicia. The solu- 
tion proposed by the Austrians was that of a genuinely indepen- 
dent Poland consisting of Galicia and Russian Poland. This new 
Poland was to be a third co-equal state with Austria-Hungary. 
The German Chancellor then issued new proposals and after a 
Polish deputation had been sent to Berlin to discuss the terms an 
agreement was brought about and the result was the Decree of 
Independence of Nov. 5. By this decree the Polish districts 
“ snatched from Russian power ” were to form an independent 
state which was to have a hereditary monarchy and a constitu- 
tion. The organization, training and command of the Polish 
army were to be settled by mutual agreement. 

From the point of view of the Germans the Polish state was to 
be closel}'^ united to the Central Powers, “ especially in military 
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matters.*’ Their ultimate aim was to secure additional man- 
power against Russia, This settlement was not welcomed by 
Austria. She “ had accepted unwillingly the German scheme 
as to Poland • • , but she hoped by her scheme of Galician 
autonomy so to embarrass the German settlement as to revive 
the Austrian solution which Berlin had rejected*** ‘ 

The independence of Poland was acknowl^ged on Dec. 20 
by a joint Allied note and later in 1917 it was acknowledged by | 
the Revolutionary Government in Russia. 

The first attempt of the German Government to organize the 
new state was not successful. General von Beseler (primarily a 
savant and geographer), who as military governor held the chief 
power, issued a decree arranging for the election of 70 members of 
the Diet in the German sphere of occupation; eight members of 
tlic Council of State were to be chosen by these 70, whilst four 
others and the chairman were to be chosen by the governor- 
general; all resolutions of the Council of State were subject to 
the assent of the two governors-general. The unpopularity of 
this proposed organization was so great that certain modifica- 
tions were introduced, and the following scheme adopted: the 
two Governments were to nominate immediately a council of 
25, IS from the German sphere and 10 from the Austrian; they 
were to elect their own chairman; they had power to regulate 
internal affairs and economic reconstruction and were to cooperate 
in the formation of a Polish army. The Council was composed 
eventually of ii Conservatives, but no National Democrats, 

8 of the Central party (pro-Austrians) and 6 of the Left 
(Socialists). It was liable to be over-ruled by von Beseler. 

The powers of the Council were fairly extensive. ‘‘Educa- 
tion and justice were handed over to them practically without 
reserve; and for the first time for many years the native tongue 
was again heard in the schools and in the courts of law. Local 
representative bodies were called into being in the towns and in 
the country; and in Warsaw the municipality received control 
of all the public services, including police, prisons, posts (mu- 
nicipal), public sanitation and hygiene.*** The finances were 
handed over to the Council “ except in so far as the costs of 
the occupation ** were concerned. A Minister of Political Affairs 
was appointed but he might hold official relations only with 
the Central Powers. 

One of the first problems facing the new Council in 1917 was 
that of the economic reconstruction of the country. In his -Efw- 
tory of the War, John Buchan gives the following description of 
the condition of Poland under the German domination — “ The 
German policy demanded a wholesale destruction and . . . 
Poland was methodically laid waste, . . . Only blackened ruins 
marked the site of villages, and since the German army ate up 
all supplies, famine stalked through the land. . . . The ma- 
terial damage can scarcely be estimated ... all labour and 
industry have been swept away.** In addition to the devasta- 
tion, the currency was depreciated and the Customs, which 
might have provided revenue, were to go to Germany and Austria. 

The Council was responsible for the drawing up of a constitu- 
tion. A committee was formed in which all shades of opinion were 
represented. It was decided that a Ministry and a Senate should 
hold officc until a genuine National Assembly could be established. 
As regards political matters the Council demanded that there 
should be a regent: that they should be given more control over 
local government: and that existing ordinances should be mod- 
ified. These demands were not accepted by von Beseler. 

The chief question which occupied the Council was that of the 
army. Pilsudski was attempting to raise a strong national army 
which would give the Council more chance of enforcing its de- 
cisions, but he was not prepared to raise it for German use. 

The meeting of Council in which the political demands were 
formulated took place on May i. Only unimportant concessions 
in education and justice were made, therefore on May 17 the 
Council suspended its functions, though through German intimi- 
dation it was forced to resume them on June 9. At the beginning 
of July three resolutions were passed: proposals for a regency, 

' Nelson's TIistory of the War, xviii., 123. 

* Butler's The New Europe, p. 113. 


a Cabinet and a Senate were accepted; a military oath was to be 
taken exacting loyalty to the Central Powers and to the future 
king of Poland (thus excluding a republic); and a recruiting 
appeal was made. These resolutions proved the submission of 
the Council to Germany, and in protest Pilsudski and five of his 
supporters resigned. 

After the passing of these resolutions on July 3 the Council was 
discredited. It had failed to cope satisfactorily with the economic 
crisis and it had failed to produce a practical settlement with 
regard to the army. As matters stood the army could be used 
against the Russians but not against the Austrians or the Ger- 
mans. Finally the Council was discredited by the attitude of the 
Austrian Poles. The Government had delayed the grant of in- 
creased autonomy to Galicia and on May 28 the resentment of 
the Galician Poles culminated in a conference of Polish members 
of the Galician Diet and of the Austrian Reichsrat, in which they 
declared that “ the desire of the Polish nation was to have 
restored an independent and united Poland with access to the 
sea.** On July 30 Polish discontent was further increased by the 
arrest of Pilsudski, and a month later the Council resigned. 

After the failure of the Council a regency project was intro- 
duced. By this scheme there was to be a regency of three, a 
Cabinet and Premier and a Council of State. The Premier and 
the Council of State were to be chosen by the Regency Council 
subject to the approval of the Central Powers. The functions of 
the Polish authorities were limited to education, justice, public 
welfare, agriculture, and finance as far as it concerned the depart- 
ments assigned to their care. They might legislate on matters 
handed over to them but the German and Austrian governors- 
general had the right of veto within a fortnight of the completion 
of the bill. The regency had no control over the army. 

Such was the position of the Polish Government at the be- 
ginning of 1918. The German domination seemed more complete 
than it had ever been before. In 1916 thie Poles could extract 
concessions from the Germans in view of the fact that their help 
was needed against the Russians. That help was no longer 
necessary, therefore concessions were no longer forthcoming. 

When the negotiations opened at Brest Litovsk the Polish 
Government asked the Central Powers to admit its representa- 
tives. In spite of “ weighty declarations ** made at Berlin the 
demand was ignored and the Poles were excluded from the con- 
ference. On Feb. 9 the Treaty of Brest Litovsk was signed. As 
far as Poland was concerned the important clause of the Treaty 
was that which ceded Chclm to the Ukraine. On Aug, 17 1917 
the Provisional Government of Russia had recognized Ukrainian 
autonomy. The Ukrainian state was composed roughly of the 
following territory: the western parts of the Governments of 
Lublin and Grodno, and the whole of the Governments of Kiev, 
Poltava, Kherson, Volhynia, Kharkov, Podolia, Yekaterinoslav, 
and Chernigov and excluded the Austrian Ukraine. On Nov, 20 

1917 the Ukraine declared itself to be a republic and on Jan. 11 

1918 the delegates of the Ukrainian Republic were formally recog- 
nized at Brest by the Central Powers, The territory of Chelm, 
which was ceded to the Ukraine at this Treaty, had been handed 
over to Poland by Austria only in June 1916, but its ownership 
had been disputed for many years and it had already before been 
in the possession of the Poles. 

As a protest against the lack of consideration shown them at 
Brest the Cabinet, under Kuchazewski, resigned and the Poles 
issued a formal protest against the violation of their rights. This, 
however, made little difference to the German policy, which de- 
manded that Poland should “ completely give over all those 
greater hopes which might be inconvenient to Germany.** This 
policy was emphasized later in the year when Adml. von Hintze 
in a speech to the Reichstag proposed an economic union with 
Poland on the basis of a Customs union or Zollverein, that is to 
say on the basis of free trade between Poland and Germany. 

In April the Poles made a statement of their programme at the 
Congress at Rome. They declared their aim to be “ Reunion 
into one independent state of all the Polish lands, including those 
which the Central Empires are refusing to restore to Poland and 
those which they are bestowing as largess on their vassals.** It 
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was not, however, until the autumn that it seemed possible for 
them to achieve the end at which they were aiming. In Oct. it 
became clear that the union of the Poles no longer depended on 
the wishes of Vienna and Berlin, but rather on the will of the 
Polish people. In the same month a national Polish Diet was 
convoked, and in Austria all the Polish parties left the Reichsrat 
and formed the National Council in Cracow, until there should be 

a freely elected Parliament of a United and Independent 
Poland/* On Nov, lo Pilsudski, having been released from 
Germany, arrived in Warsaw and the Council of Regency pro- 
claimed that the German occupation had ceased to exist. 

After the Armistice. — The predominating figure in the 
evolution of the new Polish state was that of Pilsudski, who, 
on the abdication of the Council of Regency, took the Govern- 
ment of the country into his hands and succeeded in overcoming 
the internal and external dangers which faced the country after 
the German collapse. 

Pilsudski was by birth a Lithuanian Pole, In 1885 as a stu- 
dent of medicine at Kharkov University he became connected 
with the Socialist movement and three years later was banished 
for complicity in the attempt on the life of Alexander III. though 
in reality he had been strongly opposed to the plot. In 1893 he 
returned to Poland and became one of the chief founders of the 
Polish Socialist party in Russian Poland. The aim of this party 
was the independence of Poland. In 1900 he was arrested on ac- 
count of his socialistic writings but he escaped to London, after 
simulating madness, and two years later returned to Poland. 
At this time he and his associates ** adhered to Socialism because 
they recognized in it the only powerful revolutionary and demo- 
cratic force of our time and their supreme iiim was, by revolu- 
tionary means to win Polish Independence.** 

In about 1904 Socialism in Poland became a wide popular 
movement. Pilsudski was responsible for organizing the mili- 
tary clement in tlie new party. Primarily this took the form of 
the ** Fighting Organization ** but later systematic military in- 
struction was given by means of Rifle Clubs, with the object of 
establishing a force which would be used in armed revolution 
against Tsarist Russia. The war gave them their chance and at its 
outset they fought against Russia, for “ the fight against Tsar- 
dom had become to them a second nature.** In 1915, however, 
Pilsudski stopj)ed recruiting for his Legions, his aim being not to 
raise an army which was to be used for the purposes of Germany 
and Austria, but one which would ultimately become the army of 
an independent Poland. With this object in view Pilsudski 
created the “ Polish military organization.*’ This organization 
was carried on secretly and was concerned chiefly with spreading 
propaganda in favour of a struggle for a Poland indcj:)endcnt 
both of Russia and of the Central Powers. In 1916 after conflict 
with the Austrian commanders Pilsudski sent in his resignation. 
The Austrians refused to allow his resignation but when he with- 
drew his brigade from the front without any previous warning, 
the Germans insisted upon his dismissal. 

After the declaration of Polish independence Pilsudski was 
called upon to help in the formation of a Polish army, but this he 
refused to do, on the principle that a Polish army must not be 
formed without a true Polish national Government to direct it. 
In the summer of 1917 he demanded concessions from the Ger- 
mans, and, in view of the feeble attitude taken up by his col- 
leagues, he withdrew from the Council, at the same time ordering 
his followers in the Legions to refuse to take the oath. As a result 
about four-fifths of the Legion were disbanded. He was arrested 
subsequently by the Germans and imprisoned at Magdeburg. 
During liis imprisonment the Polish military organization con- 
tinued to develop secretly and when Pilsudski was released by 
the German Revolution in Nov. 1918 this organization formed 
the basis of the Polish army. 

When Pilsudski Tcturned to Poland in Nov, he found the coun- 
try confronted with serious dangers. There was no effective 
Government, the Council of Regency having been dependent 
upon German control; the anarchy in Russia tilJeatened to spread 
into Poland, and finally the danger was augmented by the 30,000 
rebel German troops which were still in the country. On Nov. 14 


the Council of Regency abdicated, leaving the supreme power in 
Pilsudski *s hands. His first work was to establish an army on 
the foundations laid by the Polish military organization. Through 
the prompt formation of the army the danger from the German 
troops was removed and the Bolsheviks were temporarily held 
back. Pilsudski *s next work was to constitute a Government. 

Only a Left government,** it was well said, with a pro- 
gramme of constructive democratic reform, could retain authority 
in the State. Pilsudski therefore formed the Labour Government 
of M. Moraezewski, and so forced the Left in this critical 
hour to undertake i>ositive work instead of fruitless oppo- 
sition and chaotic revolt.** 

At the end of 1918, therefore, Pilsudski had become the head 
of the Polish State. The fundamental principle which underlay 
his policy throughout this period was that of pusliing on the 
Polish State in the “ path of modem organic social and political 
life.” He realized that it was social reconstruction, not social 
unrest, which would consolidate the new state and enable it to 
hold its own against the anarchic elements which threatened its 
existence. In the New Europe in June 1920 Pilsudski *s achieve- 
ments were thus described: ** Sodalist, agitator and Leader: 
Brigadier-General in the Austrian Amiy: Head of the Pohsh 
State: the changes are kaleidoscopic. He has now undoubtedly 
ranged l>ehind him the great majority of the Pohsh people, in- 
cluding some of his old enemies, the National Democrats; and 
this success is one of the greatest tests of his ability, because 
Poland contains at least a score of political parties.” 

1’he first political event of importance in 1919 was the forma- 
tion of a new Cabinet under M. Paderewski. At the beginning of 
the year there had been elements of discord between the Govern- 
ment at Warsaw and the Polish National Council which had been 
formed during the war in Paris, and of which M. Paderewski was 
-the most prominent member. At the beginning of Jan., however, 
an agreement was made and when M. Moraezewski resigned his 
office as Premier, Paderewski succeeded him. The cluef difficul- 
ties which faced the new Cabinet were that of the Bolshevik 
advance and the economic condition of the country of which the 
worst feature was famine. 

At the beginning of Feb. a general election for a Constituent 
Assembly was held, and resulted in a victory for the non-Socialist 
parties, supporting Paderewski. The actual figures are reported 
to have been: Ministerial party 400, Socialists 80, and Jews 15. 

In the summer of 1919 Paderewski, as Premier, was responsible 
for laying the Treaties of Peace before the Polish Parliament. 
The terms concerning Poland were briefly as follows: — Poland 
received the larger part of Posen and part of W. Prussia. A 
plebiscite was to determine the settlement of Masuria and Upper 
Silesia. Danzig was lo be a free city under the protection of the 
League of Nations. This city w'as to be indudc^'HHthin the 
Polish customs frontiers and its foreign relations and the protec- 
tion of its citizens abroad were to be entrusted to Poland. “ Po- 
land also received the right of freely using and of developing and 
improving all water-ways, docks, and wharfs within the territory 
of the free city; and the control and administration of the Vistula 
river, and, subject to some restrictions, of the railway, postal 
and telegraph systems of Danzig.” The actual details were lo be 
settled later by a treaty between Poland and the free city. A 
provisional boundary was laid down between Poland and Russia, 
roughly corresponding to the course of the Vistula. In addition 
to these territorial changes, it was agreed to embody in ** a treaty 
with the Allied and Associated Powers such provisions as may 
be deemed necessary by the Powers to protect the interests of 
inhabitants of Poland w^ho differ from the majority of the 
population in race, language or religion,” and also “ such pro- 
visions as they may deem necessary to protect freedom of transit 
and equitable treatment of the commerce of other nations.” 

The clauses concerning Danzig, and the plebiscites for Masuria 
and Upper Silesia could not fail to be met with disfavour' in 
Poland as the territories were claimed as being Polish cither his- 
torically or ethnographically. Moreover, the Poles resented the 
suggestion that they would oppress the national minorities in the 
country, and felt that the inclusion of this clause was unnecessary. 
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In spite of these objections, the Peace Treaty was passed by 
the Parliament on Aug. i by 285 votes to 41. 

At the end of Nov. a bill was drafted with proposals for a new 
constitution. It was proposed.’ — that the vote should be given 
to all citizens of both sexes over 21; that the National Assembly 
should be elected every four years; that there should be a bi- 
carneral form of Government, the Senate being quite small; that 
the President should be elected every seven years and that his 
powers shoiild be considerable. The actual constitution was not 
finally drawn up, however, until March 1921, 

In Dec. a political crisis took place, resulting in the resignation 
of M. Paderewski. It was decided by the Allied and Associated 
Powers that Eastern Galicia should be given autonomy for 25 
years under the protection of Poland, after which settlement was 
to be made by plebiscite. Although the majority of the inhab- 
itants of Eastern Galicia were Ruthenians the Poles claimed the 
territory and this decision of the Powers caused an outcry in 
Warsaw. Paderewski’s explanations carried no conviction and 
he was forced to resign. On Dec. 15 it was announced that M. 
Skulski would form a Mini.stry. 

During 1919 the Poles, with Gen. Pilsudski as their commander- 
in-chief, were engaged in three wars. Two of them, with the 
Ukrainians and the Czechoslovaks, were not of great impor- 
tance. Hostilities were started with the Ukrainians on account of 
the disputed territories in Galicia. At the beginning of the follow- 
ing year a settlement was made after which the Poles and the 
Ukrainians joined forces to fight the Bolsheviks. The dispute 
with the Czechoslovaks was also on the subject of disputed 
territory. The duchy of Tcschen, though small, is valuable be- 
cause of its coking-coal and thriving industries, and for this rea- 
son both Poles and Czechs were anxious to possess it. In the 
summer of 1920 the dispute was settled by a decision of the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors, which awarded to the Czechs the whole, 
mining region and the chief railway running through the terri- 
tory. As a result the town of Teschen is cut in two. 

The third and most important war was that with the Bolshe- 
viks. The war was caused by the German troops evacuating the 
eastern territories in a way which was contrary to agreement 
and which allowed the Bolsheviks to occupy the territory before 
the Polish troops could be brought up. The local population in 
the occupied zones appealed to the Poles for aid and, as a fur- 
ther advance seemed imminent, the Poles were forced to fight. 
The Poles have been accused of entering into this war with the 
Bolsheviks with imperialistic and aggressive aims. It seems 
clear, however, that this was not the case. The Polish army was 
small and was engaged in hostilities elsewhere and the financial 
and industrial condition of the country was such that unnecessary 
war wouldltfML.be undertaken. 

The p^ltci^^f the Allies throughout 1919 was vacillating. At 
first direct military intervention was attempted but was given 
up. Later ammunition and war materials were sent to Denikin 
and Kolchak. Finally the “ barbed- wire ” policy was suggested, 
in which Poland was to play a leading part among the states 
which were to act as a barrier round Russia. This policy, how’- 
ever, lasted only 28 days. 

In the autumn the Bolsheviks were prepared to make peace, on 
Poland’s terms, and an armistice was suggested. M. Paderewski 
was advised by the Allied Powers to refuse these terms and to 
continue fighting. By the end of the year no further negotiations 
had been proposed. 

During 1920 Poland ** served as the centre of the resistance to 
the spread of Bolshevism,” and her political history is very much 
bound up with her military history. In the spring there were some 
more peace negotiations, but as before these came to nothing. 
On April 27 a strong Polish offensive was begun, chiefly to the S. 
of the Pripet marshes. The Poles advanced rapidly, capturing 
guns and war material, and on May 8 they entered Kiev. The 
Bolsheviks, owing to the defeat of Kolchak and Denikin, were 
now able to concentrate all their forces against Poland and in 
May opened a counter-offensive campaign. There was serious 
fighting between the Dnieper and Dvina and the Poles were 
forced to retreat. 


In June a change of Government took place, a hon^^party 
Government being formed by M. Grabski. In view of the con- 
tinued retreat of the Poles the Premier was sent to the Spa 
Conference to ask for help from the Allied Powers. In July Lord 
Curzon, as representative of the British Government, proposed 
negotiations on the basis of the acceptance of the provisional 
boundary laid down by the Peace Conference, corresponding 
roughly to the boundary of the Governments of the Vistula. On 
July 20 these terms were refused by the Bolsheviks. 

In Warsaw another change took place in the Government, a 
War Cabinet being formed, which consisted of M. Witos, M. 
Daszynski, M. Grabski, M. Skulski, with Prince Sapieha as 
Foreign Minister. The policy of the new Cabinet was ** to de- 
fend the full independence of the Polish Republic and conclude 
a just and lasting peace.” 

The Bolshevik advance had, in the meantime, been steadily 
continuing and by Aug. 14 they were within 12 m. of Warsaw. 
Even if Warsaw had fallen it is possible that the Poles might have 
made a successful resistance, based upon the western province 
of Posen, which is in many respects the most important province 
of the new state. The end of July and the beginning of Aug. saw 
further attempts for peace. On July 30 Polish officers were allowed 
to cross the Russian lines to conclude an armistice but they 
were forced to return with nothing accomplished as they were 
not authorized to sign the preliminaries of peace with which 
the Bolsheviks presented them. At the beginning of Aug. a 
peace conference at Minsk was arranged. As made known to Mr. 
Lloyd George the chief terms proposed by the Bolsheviks were: 
the reduction of the Polish army to 50,000, together with a small 
civic militia; the surrender by the Poles of all arms and war 
materials with the exception of those necessary for the reduced 
army; and the demobilization of all war industries. 

Owing to Russian procrastination the peace conference was 
not held until Aug. 17, by which date the military situation had 
changed with remarkable rapidity. The Russians had advanced 
too fast and too far and were not prepared for any sudden coun- 
ter-offensive. When Gen. Pilsudski, therefore, organized a gener- 
al counter-attack the Bolshevik armies collapsed and retreated 
in disorder. By Aug. 21 the Poles had entered Brest Litovsk. 

When, on Aug. 17, the conference opened at Minsk it was dis- 
covered that there was a difference between the terms actually 
offered by the Bolsheviks and those previously transmitted to 
Mr. Lloyd George. The terms relating to the civic militia were 
considerably enlarged. It was in reality to take the form of a 
force of armed trades-unionists, 200,000 strong and organized 
after the regular Soviet pattern. In short it was an attempt to 
foist Bolshevism on to Poland. The military situation, however, 
made it impossible for the Russians to enforce their terms. 

In Sept, negotiations were moved to Riga, where on Oct. 12 
the final treaty was signed. In the N. Poland obtained direct 
access to Lettland on the Dvina above Dvinsk. The Poles ob- 
tained Baranovichi, Pinsk, Kovel, Rovno and the whole extent 
of the Baranovichi-Rovno railway. With these boundaries the 
area of the new state is about 148,000 sq. m., and the population 
about 30 millions, but of this no accurate estimate can be yet 
formed. Poland ranks as the sixth state of Europe in size and 
population, and is by far the most important of the new states 
which the war has produced in eastern Europe. 

In addition to the war witli the Bolsheviks Poland was con- 
cerned with other foreign affairs. The treaty between Poland 
and Danzig was signed in 1921 but in the meantime there was 
** an unhappy amount of friction between the Poles, the Germans 
of Danzig and the British High Commissioner representing the 
League of Nations.” The Poles in Danzig were frequently 
mobbed and in the summer of 1920, during the crisis in the Bol- 
shevik war, guns and war material sent from the Allied Powers 
were held up in the port by the people of Danzig. 

After Sept, 1920 there was friction with Lithuania. When 
the Bolsheviks retreated from Vilna both the Poles and the 
Lithuanians claimed the city, the Poles on the grounds of the 
language and population, the Lithuanians on the grounds of 
historical tradition. The Lithuanians at first took possession of 
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Vilna but later Zeligowski with an army of White Russians 
turned out the Lithuanians and established an independent 
Polish Government. 

The Jewish Question. — One of the most important questions to 
be considered by the new Polish State is that of the Jews. Numeri* 
caily they form roughly one-seventh of the population. In Warsaw a 
third of the population are Jews: in many provincial towns four out 
of every five inhabitants are Jews and in some nine out of ten, and 
of these the vast majority are Eastern Jews who in language, religion 
and customs diifcr from the population. Their language is Vid«Bsh, 
a Middle-High German dialect; for the purposes of writing, Hebrew 
characters arc used. Their dress is peculiar to themselves and their 
unclean habits and low standards of conduct are neither European 
nor modern.” The Western Jew is the more civilized tyf)e which is 
generally found in western Europe, speaking the language and 
conforming to the habits of Western civilization. 

The Eastern Jew is essentially a business or commercial man, but 
rarely a producer. He is usually a middleman or intermediary. In 
towns the majority of the shops are owned by Jews, but they are a 
race apart, hated and despised by the rest of the population, devoted 
to their religion, wdiich is a primitive type of Judaism. 

The Jews have been settled in Poland between 800 and 1,000 years 
so that they can hardly be considered ” strangers ” in the land, in fact 
the Slavs cannot be considered very much more native than they. 
It was not, however, until about 20 years ago that the present quarrel 
between the Jews and the Poles began. The Tsarist Government 
drove the Jews out of Russia hut gave them exceptional advantages 
in Poland. These Litvaks (as they W’cre called; openly professed 
themselves the partisans of Russia and founded the Jewish press 
which set to work openly to fight against Polish autonomy. The 
Poles attacked the Jews before tne war by means of a national boy- 
cott, the only means by which one subject race could attack another. 
During and after the war the hostility to the Jews was increased by 
the fact that in the German occupation the Jew was the willing tool 
of the invader, and by the close connexion between the Jews and 
Bolshevism. The hostility to the Jew was marked in 1918 and 1910 
by excesses in which some 200-300 have in fact been killed, but which 
have been enormously exaggerated by the Jewish press. 

The following recommendations for the future treatment off the 
Jews in Poland were made by Sir Stuart Samuel in his report on his 
mission to Poland (Cmd. 674, 1920) : — ^That the Polish Government be 
urged to carry out the clauses of the Minority Treaty of June 28 
1919, in a spirit of sympathy with its Jewish subjects. That a gen- 
uine and not a ” mashed ” equality be accorded to the Jewish 
population of Poland. That all outrages against the person andf prop- 
erty of the subject, irrespective of race or religion, should be prompt- 
\y punished and the names of the dclintments published. That the 
Jews in E. Galicia be restored to their official i^sitions in the same 
manner as non-Jews have l)ccn. That no restrictions should be placed 
upon the number of Jews admitt^ to the universities. That a decree 
be published declaring boycotts illegal, and ordering all publications 
advocating boycott to be suspended. That all prisoners in intern- 
ment camps be brought to immediate trial, and that humane treat- 
ment be assured to all interned prisoners. That facilities be afforded 
for the introduction of new industries into Poland with a view to 
convert!^ a larger proportion of the Jewish population into i)ro- 
ducers. That the British Government sliould assist Jews wishing to 
emigrate from Poland by providing facilities to proceed to countries 
such as Palestine, Canada, S. Africa, Algeria and S. America, or any 
other country desiring to receive them. That banks be e.stablishcd 
jxjssessing the confidence of the Jewish public, so that money might 
be deposited therein instead of being carried on the person or con- 
cealed in dwellings. Finally, that the desirability of a secretary who 
understands and siieaks Yiddish being added^ to the staff of "H.M. 
Legation at Warsaw be considered. 

Capt. Peter Wright, in his very valuable and interesting report 
states (Cmd. 674, 1920, pp. 17-36) that the great majority of the poor 
Jews are of the Eastern tyjw and extreme orthodoxy (Chassiain). 
They form an immense mass of squalid and helpless poverty and 
Capt. Wright’s only recommendation is that the richer Jews should 
study the condition of the poor Jews who either trade as small mid- 
dlemen, as hawkers or touts, or labour as unskilled, or almost un- 
skilled, and fill the sweating dens as sweaters or sweated when they 
emigrate. They are driven into all sorts of illicit and fraudulent prac- 
tices and in England, in the East End of London, too large a propor- 
tion of convictions for such offence can be laid to their account. 
They are unfit for the modern economic world for want of education 
and for Western society because of their habits and want of cleanli- 
ness. They are devoted to their strange old religion but as they grow 
rich their piety, as the Chief Rabbi told Capt. Wright, is destroyed 
by wealth anci they take too little interest in their poorer brethren. 
No one who knows Poland can be surprised at the Polish attitude or 
the desire of the Poles to be rid of this corrupting influence. 

Poland ik 1921. — ^It was still impossible in the autumn of 
1921 to make any final or definite statement with regard to the 
boundaries of Poland; as regards Lithuania the situation re- 
mained unsettled, and it was only in Oct. that a decision favour- 


able to Poland in respect to Upper Silesia resulted from the 
award of the League of Nations {see Silesu). 

Working on the principle of national lights it was attempted at 
the Peace Conference to make the boundaries of Poland conform 
to ethnographic divisions. A commission was appointed, under 

M. Gambon, which was to deal with the Polish question and sub- 
mit drafted proposals to the Supreme Council. The first report 
of the commission concerned the western boundaries, the propo- 
sals being as follows:— The larger part of Posen and Upper 
Silesia should be transferred to Poland, ” leaving Germany the 
western, predominantly German-speaking districts of both terri- 
tories.” According to the German census of 1910 the Poles 
formed about 65% of the population in the two areas ceded to 
Poland. In addition Poland was to be given ** the central and 
eastern zones of the province of West Prussia, including both 
banks of the lower Vistula and Danzig,” though racially the latter 
was distinctly German. The settlement in the case of the dis- 
trict of Allenstein, that is to say the southern zone of E. Prussia, 
was to be referred to a plebiscite. 

These proposals were not accepted without modification, as it 
was urged by Mr. Lloyd George that they were terms to which the 
Germans would never agree. In the first place a modification was 
made with regard to the territory round Marienwerder on the E. 
bank of the Vistula. Instead of being transferred to Poland out- 
right this territory was to be subjected to a plebiscite. More 
important, however, was the change introduced in the matter of 
Danzig. It was decided that Danzig and the small adjacent dis- 
trict were to form a free city under the protection of the League 
of Nations. Poland received the right of freely using all the water- 
ways, docks and wharfs and was to have the control and adminis- 
tration of the Vistula river. Later a third modification was made 
with regard to Upper Silesia, when it was decided that in this 
territory too there should be a plebiscite. 

The results of the plebiscite in the Marienwerder and Allen- 
stein districts were in favour of Germany, a result which was 
largely due to the number of Germans who were imported into the 
territory. The plebiscite in Upper Silesia was likewise in favour 
of Germany as a whole, though in many districts there was an 
immense Polish majority. 

The southern boundary of Poland is that of Galicia. In the 

N. E. the boundary between Poland and Lithuania was still un- 
settled in 1921 and the Poles were still in possession of Vilna, 
the capital of Lithuania. 

With regard to the eastern boundary between Poland and Rus- 
sia nothing definite could be settled at the Peace Conference as 
there was no recognized Russian Government with which to carry 
on negotiations. In order to facilitate the work of the Warsaw 
Government in organizing local administration in the part of 
Russian Poland which was certain to be ceded by Russia, a pro- 
visional eastern boundary was proposed which would include all 
the territory which might be regarded as having ” an indisputably 
Polish ethnic majority.” All the territories to the W. of this 
line were to belong unconditionally to Poland, whilst the terri- 
tories to the E. were to be settled by future negotiations with 
Russia. Roughly speaking this provisional boundary corre- 
sponded to the old boundary of the Governments of the Vistula. 
I'his provisional boundary has since become known as the 
** Curzon Line.” When the Poles appealed, in the summer of 
1920, for help against the Bolsheviks an attempt was made by the 
British Government to secure peace. Lord Curzon, acting on be- 
half of the Government, proposed the acceptance of this line as 
the basis of the peace terms. The Poles being unwilling to sacri- 
fice lands which were inhabited by an incontestably Polish popula- 
tion would not agree to this settlement and were later, at the 
Treaty of Riga, able to conclude peace with the Bolsheviks on 
more advantageous terms. 

As finally settled at Riga on Oct. 12 1920 the line of the eastern 
boundary is as follows: Starting from the border of Latvia the 
line takes a south-easterly direction to Dzisna (Disna), thence S. 
passing very slightly to the (Dokshitsi); it passes 

some 30 km. W. of Minsk and, |||||^^ 90-95 km. E. of Pinsk; 
it proceeds almost due S. and iSeg" to Ostrog; for 
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some 40 km. it continues in a south-westerly direction and then 
goes almost due S. again till it reaches the river Zbrucz; the 
boundary follows the line of this river until it reaches the 
Dniester, which separates Poland from Rumania. 

Constitution* — ^I^oland is a Republic. The legislative power is 

g iven to a Diet and a Senate, which are summoned, adjourned and 
issolved by the President. The Diet is comt)08e(l of paid members 
elected for five years, uix)n a system of proportional representation. 
Sufirage is universal — ^all who enjoy full civic rights and who are over 
21 being qualified to vote, but, since voting is fxjrwjnal, soldiers on 
active service arc excluded. Citizens over 25 arc eligible for election 
to the Diet with the exception of members of the Civil Service, who 
cannot be elected for the district in which they hold office. The 
minimum age for voting in senatorial elections is 30, whilst no one 
under 40 is eligible for election. 

Bills go to the Senate after being pcisscd by the Diet and if no 
objection is raised within 30 days the bill becomes law. Amendments 
are considenxl and voted on by the Diet. With regard to finance— 
a budget is fixed each year for the following year; taxes and customs 
duties can be established only by law and a supreme court of control 
superintends the management of state finance. 

The executive power is exercised by the President anfl a council of 
ministers who arc responsible for his official actions. He is elected 
for seven years by the National Assembly, that is, the Diet and 
Senate acting together. Laws arc to be signed by him and by the 
President of the Council and the minister concerned. The President 
has the supreme ixiwcr in the army, except in time of war when the 
Minister for War is responsible for all military affairs. The President 
can declare war and make peace only with the consent of the Diet. 
He has the right of pardon. 

For purposes of administration Poland is to l>c divided into pa- 
latinates, districts and urban and rural communes, these forming 
the units of local government. Economic autonomy is established 
by means of chambers of agriculture, commerce, industry, etc., 
which will together form the Supreme Economic Chamber of the 
Republic, the competence of which required further legislation. ‘ 
Judges are nominated liy the President whilst justices of the peace 
are popularly elected. Judges can \ye removed from office only in 
certain legal cases and allowing a judicial decision. All citizens are 
equal in the eyes of the law, protection of life, liberty and property 
bein^ assured to all inhabitants. State protection is given to labour 
and insurance for unemployment, illness and accident is guaranteed. 
Roman Catholicism is the recognized religion of the country but 
others arc allowed provided they are in accordance with the law. 

Land must be cultivated from the {)oint of view of public utility. 
The law is to decide to what extent citizejaf and independent asso- 
ciations may cultivate the land and cxplOR its mineral wealth, and 
in what cases the state may repurchase property to improve the 
value of its production. ^ 

Poland - m 1921 

Population * — It was still irnpfMsiblc in 1921 to give any accurate 
statistics with regard to the Polish population of rolancl, etc., since 
the establishment of the new state. The following are the statistics 
of 1910. 

Russia; — 

Kingdom of Poland 9,100,000 


Lithuania and Rtithenia 
Empire 


Austria I 
Galicia 
Spioz OraVa, etc. 
Tescheqt) 
Bukovii^a 
Other provinces 

Germany : — 

Posen . 

Wm Prussia . 

f Ea Prussia . 
tesia . 

estphalia, etc. 


Di6terent countries of Europe . 

Eulbpc 

Outside Europe:-— 

N. America 

S. America .... 
Other parts of the globe . 


Grand total 


2.438.000 
4^,000 

1 1.998.000 

4.672.000 

200.000 

235.000 
36,000 
36,000 

5.179.000 

1.291.000 

604.000 

286.000 

1.338.000 

580.000 

4.099.000 

100.000 
21,376,000 


3.100.000 
100,000 

30,000 

3.230.000 
24,606,000 


; * A law was passed by the Diet in 1919 providinjg that the state 
ahould buy land from the n ^ks and distribute it to the Polish 
p^santry. Owing to the ^wJwVoney the law has hitherto been 
in suspense. The e){ecuti^ JnPSfir law might eventually fall under 
the Chamber L 


Economic Development . — In considering the economic development 
of Poland the following territories are included; the kingdom of 
Poland, parts of £. and W. Prussia, Posnania, Silesia and Galtcta. 

Agriculture * — The majority of the people of these lands, with the 
exception of Silesia, were engaged in agriculture before the war; 
the percentage being 56»6 in the kingdom of Poland, 54* i in Posna- 
nia, 49‘9 in Vv. Prussia, whilst in Galicia there were 71 agriculturists 
per square kilometre. 

Arabic land predominated. The most important crops were rye, 
oats, barley, potatoes, wheat and sugar-beet. Agriculture was most 
highly developed in Pruseian Poland where the latest agricultural 
implements and scientific manures were employed. The breeding of 
domestic animals, especially horses, showed distinct progress before 
the war. In the kingdom of Poland pig-breeding was particularly 
encouraged. Cattle and pijgs were most numerous in Posnania and 
W. Prussia while in Gahcia the homed stock were well up to the 
average for Austria in general. 

Of the i^ercentago of area under forest, there was in the kingdom of 
Poland in 1909 some 18%, in Galicia (1912) 25%, in Posnania 19%, 
W. Prussia 22% ami in Upper Silesia 28%. In E. and W. Prussia 
more than half the forest area belonged to the state, in Posnania 
about a third, in Silesia only about 12 per cent. 

The kingdom of Poland had 17 agricultural syndicates in 1909, for 
selling agricultural products and buying machinery^ manures, etc., 
the most important of these being the Central Society of Agricul- 
ture, founded in 1907. These societies were most developed in 
Prussian Poland, particularly in Posnania, where in 1913 there were 
388 Polish agricultural societies. There were also numerous coop- 
erative societies. Galicia also possessed agricultural, cooperative 
and mutual insurance societies. 

Minerals . — The most important production in Galicia was that 
of petroleum, which was estimated, in 1914, as being 3% of the 
world’s output and 9% of that of Europe, including Russia. The 
petroleum industry has attracted an abundant flow of international 
capital and has thus been able to adopt every device for profitable 
exploitation. 

The chief coal-fields are those of Silesia where the production in 
1911 was some 36 million tons, while that of Galicia was ij, and that 
of Poland 5! niillion tons. Other notaVfic mineral industries are 
those of iron, zinc and lead. 

Manufacture . — Of industrial workers Upper Silesia possessed the 
largest number: 47’7% of its population were engaged in industry 
(1907). In the kingdom of Poland this proportion was only 15*4% 
(1897), in Galicia 8*8% (1900), Posnania 23*4%, W. Prussia 24*1 % 
(1907). In the kingdom of Poland the most important industry was 
the textile, which occupied about 150,000 workers. Cotton manu- 
factures were the most important, wool being second. Before the 
war this industry was handicapped l>y the high tariff charged by the 
Russian Government for the transport of raw material. Second in 
importance was the meUillurgiail industry^ the most important 
manufactures being machinery, boilers, materials for bridge building, 
nails, wire and sheet iron. The manufacture of machinery was of 
considerable importance in Silesia but less developed in Galicia. 

Of other industries that of the potato by-products is most impor- 
tant. More than a Quarter of the potatoes produced in Posnania and 
the greater part of tnosc of Galicia were used for the making of alco- 
hol. Before the war the wood industry was in a poor condition 
owing to severe German importation duties on manufactured wood, 
but these duties encouraged the development of tlm saw-mill 
industry in Prussian Poland. The coastal fisheries of E. and W. 
Prussia arc of considerable importance; likewise the pond fisheries 
in Poland, but fishing is generally only a subsidiary occupation. 

The inclustry of Poland was very much influenced by the Jewish 
|X)pulation. In the kingdom of Poland before the war nearly 15% 
of the iiopulation was Jewish and the following trades were more or 
less in their control: leather goods and the boot trade; stocking 
industry; manufacturing of the so-called “ astrakaii ” caps; malt 
refuse breweries and small mead breweries; manufacture of paper 
tul>e8 for cigirettes ; and potato starch. 

The chief towns in the kingdom of Poland were Warsaw, 
Lodz and Sosnowice — which had over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
principal towns of Galicia are Lemberg (206,000), Cracow (154,000).’ 
I’rzemysl (54,000) and Kolomea (44,000). .In 1910 E. Prussia had 
five towns with a pop. of more than 20,000: Kdnigsberg, Tilsit, 
Memel, Allenstein, Insterburg. There were in W. Prussia three 
towns with upwards of 20,000 inhabitants: Danzig, Thorn and 
Graudenz. In Posnania there is an unusual number of small towns, 
but there are only nine with more than 10,000 inhabitants; the most 
important are Posen (154,811 in 1010), Bromberg (70,000), Schnei- 
demtihl (27,504), Lissa (l7>l56). Silesia has seven towns with a pop, 
of more than ko,ooo: Breslau (537,000), Gfirlitz (86,000), Kfinigs- 
hatte (72,000), Liegnitz (69,000), Beuthen (67,000), Gleiwltz 
(64,000; and Zabrze (gjiooo)- 

Commnunications.’-^i the natural water-ways in Poland the Vistula 
is the most im]x>rtant. It has 21 tributaries, of which the total 
length, with that of the river itself, amounts to 7,770 kilometres. 
In 18^ a convention was made between Russia^ and Austria for 
the regulation of the course of the river; in Austria 64*47% of the 
work was completed by 1909, in Poland 39*7 per cent. Thus in 
Poland the Vistula is almost impossible for regular steamer trafl&c* 
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The Niemen is navfeable from alx>ut halfway between Grodno and 
Kovno to the Prussian frontier. The Pilitsa is navigable for rafts 
from a point near Novo Radomsk to its iunction witn the Vistula, 
so for a small portion of the year is the Bug from the point where 
it first touches Poland and likewise the Narew for a considerable 
distance. The Oder affords the products of Silesia an outlet not only 
to Stettin near its mouth, but also to Berlin and Hamburg ivitn 
which it is connected by an extensive system of water-ways. The 
Dniester is used in Galicia only for rafting timber. The chief canals 
are the Dnieper-Bug Canal ; the Augustowo Canal, uniting the Vis- 
tula to the Niemen through the Narew; and the Bromberg Canal, 
uniting the Brahe to the Netze and thus the Vistula to the Oder. 
Of these the Litter is the only canal navigable for large boats 
and steamers. As regards railways, in 1912 the kingdom of Poland 
had 2^9 km. per sq. km., the Polish provinces of Prussia had 9*27 km. 
and Galicia (191 1 ) <5*24 kilometres. As the railways were constructed 
for the most part from a strategical point of view, industry did not 
benefit so much from them as it might otherwise have done. The 
poor railway system Ix^tween Russia and Danzig was one of the 
causes of the decline of the trade of that port.^ 

Trade , — With re^rd to commerce — the kingdom of Poland was 
closely attached to Russia by the protectionist system introduced in 
1877 and this made trade with otiicr countries difiicult. The inter- 
change of goods with Russia was about 2J times greater than that 
with other countries. The following were the chief exports; textiles, 
three-quarters of which went to Russia, though trade with countries 
further E., notably Persia and Mongolia, was increasing; clothing 
and boots, which found their chief markets in Russia; horses, poultry 
and eggs. The chief imports of the kingdom of Poland were: — raw 
wool and cotton from overseas and from Russian Turkestan; iron 
ore and pig-iron from Russia; cattle from the steppes; and flour 
from Russia. In 1909 over million q.m. of Russian flour was 
imported, this forming a formidable competitor to Polish milling 
thanks to special transport rates. 

Galicia was united to the fiscal territory of Austria in 1784 and her 
commercial interests were generally subordinate to the will of the 
more powerful states of the west. The principal customer of Galicia 
was Germany. In 1909 the exports of Galicia to Germany amounted 
to 10-6 million q.m.; the imports from Germany to 6 million a.m. 
The chief exiKjrts were salt and petroleum and wood. The chief 
imports were; — ^textiles to the value of about 300 million francs; 
iron and iron goods from Germany; coal, of which 7i million q.m. 
was imported m 1908. 

The industry of the Polish provinces of Prussia began to decline 
after they were assimilated to the German hinterland. On the other 
hand, the protective custom tariff acted beneficially on agriculture 
and the trade in provisions. The principal customers of Posnania 
were the other states and provinces of Germany. The chief exports 
were sugar, alcohol and cereals. There were exjxirted annually from 
1885-1908 250,000 q.m. of wheat, 2,000.000 q.m. of rye, 410,000 
q.m. of barley and 2io,o<x) q.m. of oats. The rye was sent to Bohe- 
miaj Austrian Silesia and the kingdom of Poland, rye meal to Scandi- 
navia, Belgium, Holland and Finland. Except for the products of 
local agriculture and forestry these provinces were entirely dependent 
on outside sources. 

Codperative credit societies developed vigorously and by 1913 
they had together over 75,000 members and deposits of over 202 
million francs. The Coo|xsrative Societies’ Bank, founded in 1910, 
formed a financial centre for the societies. With regard to savings 
banks, by the end of 1912 there were in Galicia 53 banks with depos- 
sits amounting to 336 million francs. In Prussian Poland codfxyra- 
tive societies were established on the principles of Schulze-Delitzsch 
and on the Raiffeisen system — ^after 1900 buying and selling societies 
were founded. The Polish credit institutions in Prussia, deriving 
their capital solely from Polish sources, had at disposal the sum ot 
498,63 1 ,000 francs. 

The war left Poland in pitiable economic situation. The 
country was devastated in the first years of the war and then its 
resources were drained by the Cierman occupation. The mobiliza- 
tion of Polish industry def)end8 on currency stability, improved 
transjKirt conditions and an abundance of available coal. The follow- 
ing statistics show the number of industrial workers employed l>eforc 
the war and on Jan. i 1920 : — 



Before the 
war 

Jan. I 1920 

Per cent as 
compared 
with pre-war 
figures 

Mining 

Metallurgical . 

28,300 

36,900 

130 

18,650 

5,450 

29 

Metal 

52,415 

7.151 

14 

Mineral 

40,900 

12,200 

33.900 

4,000 

30 

Textile 

Paper 

168,016 

7,000 

23 

57 

Chemical . 

8.550 

3,220 

33 

Tanning . 

8,020 

2,614 

32 

Provisions 

33.200 

14.370 

43 

Wood . . . 

^ 9.540 _ 


Total ... 

374,591 

124,805 

34 


It will be seen that the coal industry has, in spite of housing and 
provisioning difficultiesj, increastHl from the pre-war standard. The 
production of coal in Congress Poland and Galicia does not suffice 
to cover the requirements of the countries at present constituting 
the Polish State. The Reparations Committee assigned to Poland 
only 250,000 tons of coal iKir month from Silesia; and the Polish 
Coal Sul>Committec has grantetl a lump sum of 450,000 tons of 
coal. This Lack of coal is one of the most serious hindrances to the 
reorganization of Polish iiulustry. 

The oil industry was not much devastated by the war, but for the 
first five months of 1919 the Boryslaw-Truskawicc basin and that of 
Bikhov were under Ukrainian administration, and oil had to be 
used instead of coal for working the shafts. In 1920 aixmt half the 
textile industry had been mobilized and many factories started in 
Lodz and also in Czenstochowa, Kalisz and Biclsk. In 1919-20 the 
output of sugar scarcely amounted to 65 % of the expected output, 
i,e. instead of 5tx>,ooo q.m. only 350,000 q.m. were produced. The 
iron foundries came to a standstill during the war and no plant 
was left without some essential part wanting. In July 1919 the first 
blast furnace started work and by the beginning of 1920 a few others 
were in working order. Steel production is hami>cred by lack of coal. 

Finance,’^'^ne revenue of the Russian 'rreasury of the Kingdom 
of Poland in 1912 amounted to about million francs and the 
expenditure amounted to about 371 million francs. From 1905 to 
1912 inclusiv^e, the excess of receipts over expenditure in the King- 
dom amounted to 1,034 million francs. State officials administcre<l 
the finance of 116 towns in the Kingdom of Poland. The revenue of 
Warsaw according to the budget of 1914 was 39 miUion francs. The 
rural communes ix^ssessed a limited autonomy. In Galicia the largest 
item contributed to the Austrian State was from the taxes on con- 
sumable articles and mon()f>olics. The total receipts were 42-37 
francs per inhabitant and the e>^nditure 26*90 francs f)er inhabi- 
tant. As regards the finance of Galicia as an autonomous province, 
in 1911 the cxix;nditure amounted to 66 million francs, derived 
mainly from taxes on articles of consumption and provincial surtax 
on direct contributions. In the 74 autonomous districts the income 
amounted to 12 million francs, acriveil from the surtax on direct 
contributions and the tolls of the districts. The budget of Lemberg 
was over 1 1 million francs and that of Cracow nearly 9 million francs. 
In Prussian Polant) the finance of the Empire was based on indirect 
contributions, customs yielding the largest return. In Prussia direct 
contributions played the most important t>art, the income tax 
producing 9 million francs in Posnania in 1911, and 7 million franca 
m W. Prussia. The total of the autonomous taxation of the province, 
districts and communes amounted to 24 francs 35c. per head in Pos- 
nania and to 30 francs oic. in W. Prussia. 

In the Kingdom of Poland the chief hank was the State Bank. In 
1914 there were 58 private branches accredited to it, live branches of 
Petrograd large banks and five branches of the Riga Bank of Com- 
merce. In Galicia the most imiwrtant were the Austro-Hungarian 
Bank, with 13 Galician branches and 20 branches of Vienna and 
Tchek Banks. Branches of the Rcichsbank and of large German 
Banks protected the German element in Russian Poland. In addi- 
tion to these there were joint stock banks for credit for short periods. 
In the Kingdom of Poland there were nine; the dcpiosits amounted 
to over 296 million francs in 19 14. In Galicia the Mortgage Bank was 
the largest joint stock bank, which in 1912 discounted bills of ex- 
change for 178 million francs. In Prussian Poland the most impor- 
tant was the Bank of the Federation of Co5t)erativc Societies, which 
had a capital of 29 million francs in 1916. Credit for long periods 
depended, in the Kingdom of Poland, on the Land Credit Society 
and the Peasants’ Bank; in Galicia, on the Land Credit Society and 
the Commission of Rentcngfitcr, and in Prussian Poland chiefly on 
codperative credit societies. 

Finally Poland was in a crippled condition financially. The mark 
which was at 40 to the pound sterling in 1919, touched a new 
low record on June 28, 1921 — namely 6,400 to the pound, and after 
that fell for two days to 9,000 to the pound. This rate of exchange 
prevented Poland from trading internationally and consequently 
hindered her economic reconstruction. On J uly 30 the Polish budget 
for 1921, the first real balancing of expenditure and revenue pro- 
duc-wi by any Polish finance minister, was presented to the Diet and 
showed a deficit of 8o,ooo,ooo,cxx) marks Ahe exchange on that day 
being about 8,000 to the £) for Russian ana Austrian Poland without 
the Polish part of the Austrian duchy of Tcschen. The former 
Prussian provinces which only came under the Ministry of Finance 
on Sept. I 1921 have a surplus of 6,(xx),ooo,ooo marks which reduces 
its^ national deficit to 14,000,000,000 marks. 

The Ministry of War was respx>nsible for 30% of the expenditure, 
railways for 21 %of the expenditure and food supplies for some 10%. 
But it may be said that the existing low rate of exchange gave no real 
indication of the pro^erity of the country. Polish indebtedness 
was not great (about £6,600,000 at the exchange of July 30 1021), 
the productive capacity of the country was increasing, ancf the 
harvest prospects were excellent, 

Referekces. — ^The one indispensable introduction to things 
Polish for English readers is the little volume entitled Poland in the 
Home University Library by Prof. Alison Phillips. In that admirable 
summary there are but two lacunae. The Exodus to Paris after 
1830 and the Jewish question are not adequately treated, but it 
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contains a poocl bibliography for beginners, to which there are only 
a few additions to be made: — Geoffrey Drage, Pre-war Statistics of 
Poland and Lithuania,” published in the Journal of the Royal 
Statistical Society (March 1918); Bruce Boswell, Poland and the 
Poles (1920); Ralph Butler, The New Eastern Europe (1919): 
Erasmus Pilas, Poland (1916); Askenazy, Danzig and Poland; Bass, 
The Peace Tangle (1921); Mandell House Seymour, What Really 
happened at Paris (1921) ; Pernot, L'Spreuve de la Pologne; Report by 
Sir Stuart Samuel on his Mission to Poland (Cmd. 674), 1920. 

(( 5 . Dr.) 

POLICE (United States). — An interesting recent development 
as regards police in the United States has been the establishment 
in certain states of a state police, sometimes called constabulary. 
This body acts under state rather than local authority, is usually 
organized on a military basis, is widely flistributed for patrol duty, 
but can be quickly mobilized for emergencies. Such forces are 
of special service for protecting life and property in country dis- 
tricts, made accessible to robbers and assassins by the introduc- 
tion of the automobile. Since the adoption of national prohibi- 
tion much of their time has been spent in suppressing illegal 
liquor traffic. 

The largest state police force is that of Pennsylvania, consist- 
ing in 1920 of 415 officers and men. It was organized in 1905 
somewhat after the model of the Canadian Northwest police. It 
is composed of five troops with posts in different parts of the state. 
Detachments are sent out to the 40 stations and from the stations 
small patrols operate in every direction. The posts and stations 
are in constant communication, and help can be rushed imme- 
diately to any point. They are empowered to make arrests for any 
violation of the law; at the same time they act as fish and game 
wardens and as fire patrols. When practicable they cooperate 
with the local authorities in preserving order. In some states 
their powers arc somewhat restricted; in New York they cannot 
enter a city to suppress a riot unless so ordered by the governor 
or on request of the mayor with the approval of the governor. 
But in any state they may pursue a criminal and arrest him 
anywhere. In Pennsylvania applicants for appointment who 
have served in the army, navy or militia are given preference. 
The recruit serves a probation period of four months and makes 
a study of the state laws. The period of enlistment is two years. 
Another type of state police is seen in South Dakota, where 
the sheriffs and deputy-sheriffs form a state constabulary ** for 
the purpose of detecting crime, apprehending criminals, sup- 
pressing riots, preventing affrays, and preserving and enforcing 
law and order throughout the state.” In Idaho all state, county 
and naunicipal officers form a state constabulary under the di- 
rect control of the commissioner of the department of law en- 
forcement. A third type is seen in the Massachusetts District 
Police, consisting of a detective and an in.spection department. 
Appointments are made by the governor and his council. At 
the governor’s command they suppress disorder anywhere in the 
state. They do not maintain a patrol. In 1920 a state police, or 
constabulary, was maintained in 12 states: Massachusetts, 
Texas, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Nevada, New York, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Idaho, New Mexico, Tennessee, and West 
Virginia. At that time several other states were considering the 
establishment of such forces. 

A special committee on state and metropolitan police, appointed 
by the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, in a 
report submitted in 1920 urged active cooperation “ in educating 
the people, and especially the Legislatures of their resjHJctive states, 
with respect to the nature, methods, and value of a state police force. 

See this committee’s report, Metropolitan and State Police,” in 
the Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology, vol. xi.. No. 3 (Nov. 1920). An excellent account of the 
largest and Iwst organized of the state police forces is given by 
Katherine Mayo in Justice to All: The Story of the Pennsylvania State 
Police (1917), with an introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 

POLLIO, ALBERTO (1852-1914), Italian general, was born at 
Caserta on April 21 1852. Before he was nine years old he 
entered the Naples military college, and he received his com- 
mission as a sub-licutcnant of artillery in April 1870. He 
served with distinction in various posts, and in June 1908 he 
was appointed chief of the Italian general staff, a position 
which he rctai:j!^^J^ill his sudden death on July i 1914. PoUio 


acquired a wide reputation as a writer on military subjects, 
his chief works being on Waterloo and Custoaza. Both these 
books were translated into various languages. 

POOR LAW, in the United Kingdom (see 22.74). — During the 
decade following the publication of the Royal Commission's 
Reports in 1909 the English Poor Law system underwent some 
minor administrative reforms. The commissioners had laid 
bare many crying scandals, and their reasoned indictment of 
the whole system aroused immediate and wide-spread interest. 
An agitation was set on foot, and actively prosecuted for several 
years by the partisans of the Minority Report, who demanded 
the complete abolition of the Poor Law. Many M.P.'s, irre- 
spective of party, were pledged to this, and the public generally 
was prepared for drastic legislation. It was expected that the 
Government would presently take the matter up, when the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914 shelved the question. Mean- 
While the Reports and the agitation begun in 1910 could not be 
entirely ignored by the Poor Law authorities themselves. Mr. 
John Burns, the President of the Local Government Board, 
though a staunch defender of the Poor Law, was bound to 
admit that some amendments were necessary. But these, he 
claimed, could be carried out by his own department. What 
was wanted was not, as he put it, ” reform by revolution, but 
revolution by reform in administration.” The administrative 
revolution, however, did not produce any startling changes. 
A new Relief Regulation Order was issued, which did a little to 
improve the administration of outdoor relief, but left the 
fundamental objections untouched. Another Order (Poor Law 
Institutions Order 1913) was designed to consolidate the regula- 
tions governing indoor relief. This, too, effected slight im- 
provements in classification, the quality of the nursing service, 
the paupers’ dietaries and so on. It also insisted on the removal 
of children over three years of age from the general mixed work- 
house into separate institutions or quarters. But many of the 
boards of guardians were apathetic, or openly defiant of the 
central authority, and a steady pressure was required to reduce 
the numbers of these children, whose condition had been shown 
by the Royal Commission in 1909 to be peculiarly scandalous. 
During the war this pressure was relaxed, and in 1921 there 
was still a residue of children between 3 and 16 years of age (be- 
sides the infants under 3) living in the general workhouse wards. 
In 1911 a Boarding-out Order emphasized the need of closer 
supervision and more adequate allowances for the pauper chil- 
dren lodged in private houses with ” foster-parents.” There was 
also an attempt made to deal with the problem of vagrancy in 
London, by putting all the casual wards of the Metropolis under 
the control of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, cooperating 
with the police and various philanthropic agencies. And rather 
late in the rest of the country most of the boards of guardians 
combined in county vagrancy committees, for the better co- 
ordination of their treatment of the tramps. ” Way-tickets ” 
and bread-stations were established, a number of casual wards 
were closed, and expenses were pooled. But these reforms 
scarcely amounted to a revolution, either in their conception 
or in their effects. 

Of the later developments only two are of any importance. 
The Representation of the People Act 1917 removed the dis- 
franchisement which had been one of the chief stigmata of 
pauperism. Hitherto the receipt of parish relief (other than 
medical relief only) “ within the twelve months next preceding 
the last day of July in each year ” had disqualified a man or 
woman from being registered as a voter. Now anyone may vote, 
provided he is not actually an inmate of a Poor Law institution 
at the moment of the election. In 1919 the Local Government 
Board ceased to exist, and was succeeded as the central Poor 
Law authority by the newly created Ministry of Health. This 
change made no outward difference, but it was generally taken 
to foreshadow a thorough reform of the Poor Law system, 
and the Ministry of Health Act I9i9> sect. 3 (3), actually con- 
tains the significant words: ** in the event of provision being 
made by Act of Parliament . . . for the revision of the law 
relating to the relief of the poor and the distribution amongst 
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Other authorities of the powers exercisable by hoards of guard- 
ians.** The removal of the pauper disfranchisement was in har- 
mony with the growing democratic spirit of the time, and 
reveals clearly the enormous change in thought since the setting- 
up of the “ New Poor Law ** in 1834. The same softening tend- 
ency appears also in the trivial, but significant, alteration of 
the name of the workhouse: the workhouse is now officially 
known as ** the institution,** though the word ** workhouse ** 
must be retained for certain legal purposes. 

Meantime, a different sort of reform was proceeding from out- 
side the Poor Law, by the increasing inroads of the local author- 
ities into the field of the guardians. On the removal of the 
^‘pauper disqualification** in 1911 many thousands of the 
destitute aged became entitled to old-age pensions and so passed 
out of the Poor Law. Similarly the National Health Insurance 
Act took a vast number of patients, or potential patients, from 
the Poor Law medical service. And later Acts, empowering the 
local health authorities to set up maternity and infant clinics, 
to provide midwifery, to supply milk to expectant and nursing 
mothers, to treat venereal disease or tuberculosis, have still 
further diminished the scope of the Poor Law. All this, however, 
desirable as it might be from the point of view of social progress, 
could hardly be regarded as ‘‘ Poor Law reform ** save in an 
ironical sense. In point of fact, it served to reinforce more and 
more strongly one of the principal charges made by the Royal 
Commission in 1909. For it meant in practically every depart- 
ment an increase of administrative disorder — overlapping, 
multiplication of machinery and waste. In the case of every 
class of the pauper host, infants, children of school age, the sick, 
the feeble-minded, the aged, the able-bodied, there is now at 
least one, and generally more than one, other authority set 
up as a rival to the board of guardians. There is little, if any, 
coordination between the work of the medley of public bodies 
engaged in giving various forms of assistance out of the rates 
and taxes. They are in many cases dealing on different lines, 
and for different reasons, with different members of the same 
family. So far as the Poor Law Guardians are concerned, it is 
often a mere matter of chance whether it is they or the local 
health or lunacy or education authority who become responsible 
for a sick or feeble-minded person or a school-child. And as 
regards the aged, it was found that at the beginning of 1920, 
out of a total of 46,846 paupers over 70 in England and Wales, 
no less than 9,345 were old-age pensioners, two-thirds of them 
receiving outdoor relief and the other third in institutions. 

When, in the latter period of the World War, public attention 
was directed to the problems of social reform that w^ould have 
to be solved after the peace, this question of ‘‘ public assistance ** 
inevitably bulked large. In July 1917 the Ministry of Recon- 
struction appointed a ** Local Government Committee ** to 
consider and report upon the steps to be taken to secure 
the better coordination of public assistance in England and 
Wales and upon such other matters affecting the system of 
Local Government as may from time to time be referred to it.’* 
Its report — popularly known as the Maclean Report, from the 
name of the chairman. Sir Donald Maclean, M.P. — was pre- 
sented at the end of 1917. Subject to reservations by certain 
members of the committee, it was unanimous on the main 
point. The existence side by side, it declared, of the boards of 
guardians on the one hand, and the county, municipal and other 
health and education authorities on the other, produced both 
overlapping functions and areas and conflicting principles of 
administration. 

“ The resulting confusion has been aggravated by the growing 
popular prejudice against the Poor Law — a prejudice which does less 
than justice to the devoted work of the Guardians, and the contin- 
uous imi)rovemetit in poor-law administration, especially in rcsjMxt 
of the children and the sick. For the last decade Parliament has been 
unwilling to entrust the Boards of Guardians with new functions, 
and the provision for new services has had to be made by other 
Local Authorities — in some cases new LtKal Authorities — often 
to the increase of the confusion and overlapping. Further, the 
classification by institutions and the specialized treatment of re- 
cipients of assistance almost necessarily involve an enlargement of 
existing areas of administration.'* 


The committee, therefore, recommended the abolition of the 
boards of guardians and the Poor Law unions. The scheme 
advocated may be summarized as follows: — 

1. All the functions of the hoards of guardians should be trans- 
ferred to the councils of counties, county lx>roughB and boroughs 
or urban districts with populations exceeding 50,000. 

2. Provision for all the sick and infirm (including the aged re- 
quiring institutional care, and maternity and infancy) should be 
made by these authorities under the Public Health Acts suitably 
extended. 

3. The Ministry of Health should have power to put any borough 
with a population over 10,000 or any urban district wdth over 20,000, 
in the fiosition of an autonomous health authority, with such reser- 
vations as might be desirable. 

4. The children should l>e dealt with by the local education 
authorities, the mentally deficient by the local lunacy authorities. 

5. Every county or county borough (or borough or urban district 
council with a ixjpulatioii over 50,000) should set up: (i.) a preven- 
tion of unemployment and training committee (on the. lines of the 
education committee, and including representatives of employers and 
trade unions); (ii.) a home assistance commit(t?e (on the lines of the 
education committee) to enquire into the economic circumstances 
of all applicants for public assistance, to supervise them, to adminis- 
ter all relief given in the home, to recover expenses of maintenance, 
treatment, etc., and to ket^p a i)rivate register of all such applicants 
and their families and of the assistance given. 

6. County councils should appoint committees for districts or 
comljinations of districts, to which various functions of the home 
assistance committee and the prevention of unemployment com- 
mittee would be delegated. Such district committees would consist 
of: (a) members of the county council; (b) borough or district 
councillors; (r) persons experienced in the work to be done. 

7. London should have a special scheme, in which the functions 
would be diviiled between tfie London County Council and the 
metropolitan borough councils. The l>orough councils would appoint 
home assistance committees, and would also be resi>onsiblc for vac- 
cination and registration of births and deaths. The London County 
Council would, through its appropriate committees, exercise the rest 
of the functions transferred. It would also appoint a central assist- 
ance committee, which would lay down a policy and rules of local 
administration for the home assistance committees in the metro- 
jxflitan boroughs. 

8 . Poor Law ofiir.ials should be transferred to the local authorities 
(provided lx)th tliey and the local authorities agreed), and com- 
pensated for any pecuniary loss incurred by the change. 

9. The cost of all functions transferrcci should fall on the new 
authority (the county, county borough, borough or urban district, 
and in London mainly on the county, but partly on the metropolitan 
borough). 

Scotland, of course, was outside the committee*s reference. 
But if their proposals were adopted, a Scottish scheme on 
similar lines would undoubtedly follow. 

These recommendations were an endorsement of the principles 
advocated by the Royal Commission in 1909. The Maclean 
Report was, indeed, a compromise between the majority and 
minority of the Royal Commission, though leaning more 
heavily to the side of the minority, who, unlike the majority, 
had insisted above all on the abolition of the ad-hoc destitution 
authority. And the importance of the new recommendations 
was enhanced by the fact that they marked the actual recon- 
ciliation of the two parties, since Lord George Hamilton and 
Sir Samuel Pro vis, who had signed the Majority Report in 1909, 
and Mrs. Sidney Webb, who had signed the Minority Report, 
were unanimous on the Maclean Committee. The Govern- 
ment eventually pledged itself to legislate on the lines of the 
Maclean recommendations at the first opportunity. But no 
opportunity had been found by the session of 1921. 

The Poor Law system, therefore, then remained still in theory as 
it was in 1834, when the famous “ principles were establishccl — 
first, that relief should not be offered to able-bodied persons and their 
dependents except in a well-regulated workhouse; and, secondly, 
that the \ot of the able-bodied should be made less eligible ” than 
that of the independent labourer of the lowest class. These prin- 
ciples had already worn very thin by the beginning of the 20th 
century, and the Royal Commission in its investigations from 1905 
to 1909 discovered a wide-spread laxity. Nevertheless, whether the 
administration was, or is, lax or strict, its character is inevitably 
fixed by the fact that the Poor Law deals with the destitute. It is 
true that the guardians are entitled to interpret “ destitution ’ 
fairly broadly — to treat it, in fact, as meaning “necessitous*’; but 
in practice this amounts to little. Generally speaking, relief is only 
given to those who are in a grave state of want. This fact, with its 
natural consequences, especially in the? domain of public health, has 
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been increasingly emphasized in recent years. And there is no doubt 
that it has been one of the chief reasons why public opinion has 
favoured the sapping of the Poor Law by the focal authorities, who 
are under no such restriction and are better able to apply preventive 
rather than palliative treatment. But the large increase of public 
assistance by these other bodies, while adding to the administrative 
confusion, still leaves a huge volume of pauperism and a huge ex- 
penditure by the Poor Law guardians. 

The following figures show the total numl)er of persons in England 
and Wales in receipt of Poor Law relief of all kinds on Jan, i of each 
year : — 


1900 

8 o 3;247 

1917 

637.327 

19 «S 

924,630 

1918 

586,785 

1910 

935.738 

1919 

554.617 

1914 

1915 

1916 

761,578 

762,060 

684,549 

1920 

1921 

576,418 

063,667 


None of these figures of course represents the complete total of pau- 
perism in any one year, for they only rdatc to one clay, and allowance 
must be made for many other individuals — amounting to several 
hundrccls of thousands — who will receive relief at one time or 
another during the twelve months. The figures do, however, afford 
an accurate l>asis for tracing the movements of pauperism. It will be 
seen that between 1910 and 1914 there is a large decline. This is 
mainly clue to the causes noted above — the removal of a great num- 
ber of the a^cd and of the sick from the Poor Law. On the declara- 
tion of war in Aug. 1914 there was a sharp rise in pauperism, owing 
to the rapid and widespread dislocation of industry. Within three 
weeks of the outbreak of hostilities the total of persons in receipt of 
relief was over 40,000 higher than that for the corresponding date 
in 1913, and a month later it had risen by another 115,000. Very 
soon, however, there began an equally rapid recovery, and with the 
absorption of men into the army or munition work and the influx of 
women into industry, pauperism declined month by month. Many 
of the workhouses and infirmaries were taken over by the War 
Office for military use, their inmates being moved to other buildings 
or boarded out in neighbouring unions. The volume of pauperism 
continued to fall progressively till the end of the war, under the in- 
fluence of such causes as enlistment, the unsatisfied dcinand for 
labour of all sorts, both of men and women, the generally high rates 
of wages, and the steady income drawn from separation allowances 
and pensions by poor people whose earnings had previously been 
precarious or inaderiuatc. Nevertheless, there was a permanent 
residue of sick and infirm, feeble-minded, aged and children. After 
the Armistice in Nov. 1918 the figures began to mount again. 
Demobilization brought in its train a renewal of unemnloyment, 
together with industrial disputes and reduced earnings. Throughout 
1919 and 1020 the rise continued until, at the beginning of 1^21, 
when the whole country was involved in a serious trade depression, 
the total was approaching the pre-war level. 

The movement of Poor Law expenditure during the first twenty 
years of the 20th centuiy shows little fluctuation; it increased con- 
tinuously, as the following figures indicate: 

Total Expenditure on all Poor Law Services in England and Wales, 


1900 

£11,567,649 

1917 

£16,187,748 

1905 

13,851.981 

1918 

17.039.623 

iqiO 

14.849,584 

1919 

18,423,883 

1915 

1916 

15,804,073 

16,085,586 

1920 

1 

23,501,241 


The reason for the paradoxical increase of expenditure on a decreas- 
ing number of persons during the war is, of course, to be found in the 
rising cost of maintenance, including food, fuel, medicine, salaries 
and so on. The average cost of maintaining a pauper in the general 
workhouse before the war was 13s. 8id. per week in London and los. 
lojd. elsewhere (1910), In 1918 it was i8s. 5Jd. in London and 20s. 
3Ja. elsewhere, whilst the weekly cost of maintenance in the infir- 
mary was 37s, 6id. in London and 30s. 4id. elsewhere. In 191Q-20 
the cost had mounted to 243. sJd. in London and 25s. 6d. elsewnere 
for maintenance in the workhouse, and to 46s. yjd. in London and 
os. 3d. elsewhere for maintenance in the infirmary. In Scotland the 
gures, lx)th of persons relieved and of expenditure, pursue much the 
same course, though they are naturally much smaller since the 
population of Scotland is less than one-seventh of that of England 
and Wales. In May 1920 the total number of legal poor of all 
classes in Scotland was 87,868. The majority were on outdoor relief. 
16,175 were insiine, maintained in asylums, lunatic wards or private 
dwellings. Of the sane, between 8,000 and 9,000 (including nearly 
800 children) were in the poorhouses. The Scottish Poor Law ex- 
penditure for 1918-9 amounted to £1,667,536 and for 1919-20 to 
1*2,093,523. The weekly cost of maintenance in the poorhouse in 
1920 averaged about 23s per head. (C. M. L.) 

POPPER, DAVID (1846-1913), Bohemian violoncellist {see 
22. Qi), died in 1913. 

PORTER, BENJAMIN CURTIS (1843-1908), American painter 
{see 22.113), died in New York City April 2 1908. 


PORTER, HORACE (1837-192 x), American diplomatist and 
soldier {see 22.116), died in New York City May 29 1921. 

PORTO RICO {see 22.124). — Important developments in the 
affairs of Porto Rico — political, economic, social — took place in 
the decade 1910-20. Politically, the organic law was first 
amended and later materially changed. Economically, the 
agriculture and commerce of the island underwent notable 
increase. Socially, there was progress in the betterment of 
living conditions, in the spread of elementary education and in 
the reduction of poverty and disease. The Act of Congress 
approved April 12 1900 (the Foraker Act), under which the 
island had been administered for the first decade of its existence 
under the American flag, was amended by the Act of Congress 
approved July 1 5 1909 (the Olmsted Act). In so far as supervised 
by the United States, Porto Rican affairs were placed under the 
jurisdiction of an executive department to be designated by the 
president, the War Department being subsequently designated. 
To prevent recurrent deadlocks over the insular budget, provision 
was made that if the legislature failed to pass the appropriation 
bill for an ensuing fiscal year, the sums authorized for the current 
year should be deemed to have been appropriated and might be 
lawfully expended. Far more thorough-going were the changes 
effected by the passage of the Act of Congress approved March 2 
1917 (the Jones Act). By its provisions citizens of Porto Rico are 
deemed and held to be citizens of the United States. 

Six executive departments are constituted: justice, finance, 
interior, education, agriculture and labor, and health. The 
governor, the attorney-general and the commissioner of educa- 
tion are appointed by the President of the United States, subject 
to the approval of the U.S. Senate; the heads of the remaining 
departments by the governor of Porto Rico subject to the approval 
of the insular Senate. The law-making power is vested in a 
legislature consisting of a senate of 19 members and a house of 
representatives of 39 members, all elected by manhood suffrage 
for a term of four years. Acts of the legislature may be vetoed 
by the governor; but his veto may be overridden by a two-thirds 
vote. The President of the United States may nevertheless 
interpose a final veto. Matters relating to franchises and conces- 
sions are vested in a public service commission consisting of the 
heads of the executive departments, the auditor, and two elected 
commissioners. A resident commissioner to the United States, 
paid by the Federal Government, is elected by popular vote for 
a term of four years; he represents the island in the House of 
Representatives, with voice but without vote, and is recognized 
by all departments in Washington. 

The economic experience of the years 1910-20 was the increased 
and more profitable production of sugar, tobacco, coffee and fruits, 
consequent in the first instance upon duty-free access to the American 
market, and aided by the completion of insular jprojccts of irrigation. 
The increase of exports was accompanied by larger imports, by a 
reversal of the island’s adverse trade balance^ and by an anpreciable 
though unequal diffusion of gain among the island’s population, the 
growers of sugar and tobacco being specially benefited. The com- 
merce of the island treliled in the decade, the combined value of 
imports and exports rising from $78,705,364 in 1911, to $247,199,983 
in 1920. This amazing growth was uneven. The activity of 1911-2 
was followed by reaction in 1913, accented by the dislocations con- 
sequent upon the outbreak of the World War. War demand for the 
island’s staples made itself sharply felt in 1916-7 with some arrest in 
1918-9. In ip20 came sensational developments, exports rising from 
$79,496,040 m the preceding year to $150,811,449, and imports 
from $62,400,360 to $96,388,534. The factors directly responsible 
were the world’s runaw^ markets in sugar and to a less absolute 
degree in tobacco and coffee. Sugar exports in tonnage were actually 
less in 1920 than in 1916 and 1917; the price per ton rising from 
$75.81 in 191 1, to $136.77 in 1919, and to $235,88 in 1920. 

The visible trade balance in favour of the island ro^ from a pre- 
vious maximum of $27,780,417 (1916) to $54,422,915 in 1920. The 
great bulk of this trade, 90 % in 1920, was with the United States, 

There was marked improvement during the decade in the island’s 
material equipment. New schoolhouses were erected, and additional 
roads and oridges constructed. Even the remoter towns of the in- 
terior had in 1920 waterworks and electric- lighting plants, made 
possible through loans from the insular treasury. The increase in 
private wealth was reflected in the erection of many attractive 
residences, while the development of commerce and agriculture 
stimulated the extension of bank and transportation facilities. The 
basis of the insular revenue system remained the measure put int«> 
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operation with the establishment of civil gfovemmeot under the 
American dajg: (the Hollander law), as modified and adapted to meet 
changing conditions. Ordinary expenditures for the fiscal year loao 
were $7, 258, 070.57, as comparea with $3,685,613 in 1911. The 
total assessed valuation of all propert^^ for purposes of taxation iO 
1920 was $264, 235*686, as compared with $133,817,031 in 1911. 

The pop. ot the island in 1920, despite appreciable emigration to 
the United States and Santo Domingo, was 1,299,809 (an increase of 
181,797 In the decade), with a density distribution of 378*4 per 
square mile. In consequence of this continued growth, education 
and health remain grave problems. The total enrolment in all schools 
supported by public funds was 184,991. Of the 228,829 children of 
compulsory school age (8-14 years) only 61 % attended school. The 
death-rate for 1920 was 23*33 J *000 inhabitants as compared with 
24*97 in 1911. But in 1920, tuberculosis, malaria and uncinariasis 
(hookworm), together with infant mortality, still accounted for 60% 
of the total death-rate. The enquiries of a commission sent by the 
Rockefeller Foundation upon the request of the insular authorities 
confirmed the opinion that about 90% of the people of the island 
were infected with uncinariasis, “ Our population is one of the 
den^st on earth,” the insular commissioner of health, himself a 
distinguished Porto Rican, wrote in 1920. “ More than 70% are in 
the country, badly housed and fed, ill in health and ignorant of 
the first principles of hygiene. Until the people have learned to 
preserve and protect their health and have more ample means to 
provide better houses and food so as to reduce their miseries, no 
positive result, no recompense for all our efforts, can be obtained.” 

The governors were George R. Colton, 1909-13; Arthur Yager, 
1913-21; E- M. Reily, 1921- . (J. H. Ho.l 

PORTUGAL (see 22.134). — The effects of the Portuguese 
Revolution of Oct. 1910 fell most heavily on the poor of the coun- 
try districts, who suffered from the loss of charities sustained by 
the expelled religious bodies and of the care of the sisters of 
charity, and from the exile of many of the richest families and the 
transference of capital abroad. In consequence, emigration in 
the years preceding the World War increased to an unprece- 
dented extent, rising from 6*83 per 1,000 in igioto 14*85 per 1,000 
in 1912. In one district, that of Braganza (Bragan^a), it rose to 
6 % of the population. In the towns unrest was less passive and 
discontent with the working of the Republic was prevalent; 
lavish promises had aroused impossible hopes among the people, 
and by many the Republic was regarded as but a first step towards 
a more Radical workmen's republic. Socialism and syndicalism 
developed rapidly. The right to strike at 24 hours’ notice, con- 
ceded on Dec. 7 1910, was followed by strikes of all kinds, including 
several serious railway strikes. The disorders culminated in the 
demonstration against Parliament on Aug, 2 1911 and the general 
strike at Lisbon on Jan. 31 1912, when the city was placed under 
martial law and over 1,000 workmen suspected of syndicalism 
were arrested. The new governing class, largely composed of 
professional men, chiefly lawyers and journalists, had not the 
necessary authority to prevent excess. 

The Provisional Government of the Republic consisted of 
Dr. Thcophilo Braga, President, Dr. Antonio Jos6 de Almeida 
(Home Affairs), Dr. Afonso Costa (Justice), Col. Corrda Bar- 
reto (War), Dr. Amaro Azevedo Gomes (Marine), Dr. Bernar- 
dino Machado (Foreign Affairs), Dr. Basilio Telles and, later, 
Dr. Jose Relvas (Finance), Dr, Antonio Luiz Gomes and, later, 
Dr. Brito Camacho (Public Works). It lasted till Aug. 24 1911. 

The Constitution . — On March 18 1911 the new electoral law 
came into force. It gave the vote to all Portuguese over 21 years 
of age who could read or write, including priests and officers of 
the army or navy, but excluding naturalized Portuguese, officers 
on the active list and persons proscribed politically. Lisbon and 
Oporto (voting on the proportional system) were to return ten 
deputies each, the other districts four and the colonies one each. 
By a modification of Jan. ti 1915 Lisbon received 20 deputies, 
Oporto 10, the remaining constituencies between i and 4 each. 
By a decree of March ii 1918 universal suffrage for all citizens 
over 21 was established, but illiterates (75% of the pop.) were 
again disfranchized in 1919. By the law of 1918 the number of 
deputies was reduced to 155, returned by 51 constituencies, of 
which Lisbon returned 14, Oporto 6. The representation in the 
Senate, consisting of 77 members, was made regional and profes- 
sional By a decree of April 26 1918 soldiers and sailors on active 
service were allowed to vote. In the elections held on May a8 
19x1 many of the candidates were nominated by the authorities 
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without opposition and, even where there was an election (in 2S 
out of 50 districts), the Government candidates were returned 
without difficulty, no Royalists offering themselves. 

The Constitutional Assembly was opened on June 19 1911 and 
a decree was passed declaring the monarchy abolished and the 
House of Braganza forever banished from Portugal. On Aug. 20 
the new constitution was voted. It provided for two Chambers, 
that of the Deputies, consisting of 163 members to be elected 
every three years, and the Senate, consisting of 71 members. 
The President of the Republic was to be elected by both 
chambers for four years and could not be reflected. His salary 
was fixed at £3*600, with £1,200 for expenses. On I* cb. 19 1920 he 
was given the right to dissolve parliament, after consulting a 
special council appointed for this purpose. 

The first President under the new constitution was Dr. Manuel 
de Arriaga (born in 1840, at Horta, in the Azores), who, on Aug. 
24 defeated the Radical candidate, Dr. Bernardino Machado, by 
1 21 votes to 86, the Conservative candidate, Senhor Braamcamp 
Freire, having withdrawn. The members of the first Constitu- 
tional Ministry were: Dr. Jofio Chagas, premier and minister of 
Home Affairs; Dr. August© de Vasconcellos (Foreign Affairs); 
Dr. Duarte Leite (Finance); Gen. Pimenta de Castro (War); 
Senhor Joao de Meneses (Marine); Dr. Celestino de Almeida 
(Colonies); Dr. Diogo Tavares de Mello (Justice); Dr. Sidonio 
Paes (Public Works). The Government was opposed by the 
Radicals under Dr. Afonso Costa and faintly supported by the 
other groups — the Evolutionist followers of Dr. Almeida, the 
Unionist followers of Dr. Brito Camacho and the Independents. 
One of the first measures was to vote the payment to each deputy 
of 17s. for each sitting of the assembly. 

Church and Slate . — The anti-clerical policy of the Provisional 
Government had entailed serious difficulties. The bishops signed 
a pastoral letter of protest and on March 8 loit the bishop of 
Oporto was removed from his see, with a pension of £240. The 
religious orders had been expelled by the decree of Oct. 8 1910, 
their property confiscated and the convents closed. By that of 
Oct. 22 the teaching of religion in the primary schools was forbid- 
den. Marriage of priests became legal. The decree of separation 
between Church and State was drawn up, under the date of 
April 20 191 1, by Dr. Afonso Costa, then Minister of Justice. It 
granted full liberty of conscience to all Portuguese citizens. The 
Roman Catholic religion ceased to be that of the State, which 
recognized all creeds as of equal authority, making no payment 
for their support. Among other proscriptions, public worship 
was to be open to the public and was held to include religious 
instruction, public or private. The congregation might only 
contribute to the expenses of their worship through the miseri- 
cordias or other Portuguese charitable institutions. The churches 
were declared inalienable without the consent of the Minister of 
Justice and might be expropriated at any time. Local authorities 
were given full power to restrict or forbid processions, funerals 
or other external acts of worship. An inventory was to be taken 
(June-Sept. 1911) of all Church property, including churches 
and cathedrals, which became the property of the State. The 
clergy were granted a salary under certain conditions and all 
ecclesiastical property was made liable to taxation. The priests 
were forbidden to wear the cassock except at services. No for- 
eigner or naturalized Portuguese might take part in any service 
except in the case of international agreement or ancient custom. 
Papal edicts might not be promulgated in Portugal without the 
consent of the Government. 

This decree, in a country where over 90% of the inhabitants 
were Roman Catholic, was considered to be the subjection of the 
Church to the State rather than its separation, and contributed 
towards alienating the north of Portugal from the Republic. The 
patriarch of Lisbon and the bishop of Guarda published a pas- 
toral letter forbidding the clergy to accept salaries from the State. 
For consistent opposition to the law of separation the bishop of 
Guarda and the patriarch of Lisbon were banished from their 
dioceses for two years. 

The value of the Church property confiscated was £6,000,000. 
Owing to official protests on behalf of some of the foreign congre** 
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gallons a promise w^s made to revise the law of separation, a 
promise only partially redeemed in 1918. Claims for compensa- 
tion were referred to the Hague Tribunal by an agreement signed 
July 31 1913 by Great Britain, France and Spain, the only coun- 
tries which accepted arbitration. The claims, including those of 
Italy, Belgium and Germany, amounted to £2,000,000. By the 
award given Sept. 5 1920 Portugal was condemned to pay £21,800 
to Great Britain and £80,000 to France. 

After the promulgation of the law of separation, and the Pope’s 
encyclical of May 23 1911, Jamdudum in Lusitanid, relations be- 
tween Portugal and the Vatican were broken off, and the Portu- 
guese Legation at the Vatican was suppressed July 10 1913. The 
law was extended in Nov, 1913 to the Portuguese colonies, where 
the discouragement of Portuguese missions later gave rise to 
serious fears of the denationalization of the colonies through the 
activity of foreign missionaries. When Paes subsequently be- 
came president, one of his first acts was to redress some of the 
grievances suffered under the law of separation, and, by a decree 
of Dec. 22 1917, banishment imposed on the priests was annulled 
and the Cardinal Patriarch returned to Lisbon. In May 1918 
conversations between the Papal Nuncio and the Portuguese 
Minister at Madrid resulted in a visit of the former to Portugal 
and he was received by President Pacs, who informed him of the 
intention of the Government to send a Portuguese representative 
to the Vatican. M onsignor Locatclli was appointed Papal Nuncio 
in Portugal in April 1919. Relations with the Vatican were main- 
tained after President Paes’ death, and in 1919, and again in 1920, 
the Pope wrote Cardinal Mendes Bello and the Portuguese prel- 
ates congratulating them on the improved religious conditions. 

The Royalist Invasions . — The main event of Senhor Chagas’ 
premiership was the first Royalist invasion, commanded by 
Capt. Henrique Mitchell Paiva Couceiro. Small Royalist risings 
had been suppressed during the summer of 1911, but Capt. 
Couceiro still threatened the northern frontier. Representations 
were made by the Republic to the Spanish Government, which 
W’as itself suffering from the action of Portuguese Republicans in 
Spain, The Spanish authorities seized 4 Krupp guns and 1,000 
rifles at Orense, and the German steamer “ Gemma,” with rifles 
anrl ammunition, was detained at Corcubidn. The steamers, 
** Foam Queen ” and ‘‘ Arizona,” with war material, ostensibly 
bound for Bahia Blanca, were detained by the customs authori- 
ties of London and Barrow in August. Couceiro crossed the fron- 
tier on Oct. 3 at the head of about 1,000 men, not a quarter of 
whom were armed with rifles. He advanced in the direction of 
Braganza and took the small town of Vinhaes, but evacuated it on 
Oct. 6 and, after maintaining himself for a fortnight in the hills, 
rccrosscd the frontier. A Royalist rising in Oporto, timed to 
coincide with this invasion, was brought prematurely to a head 
by Carbonario agents on Sept. 29, and this prevented the north 
from rising, except in the case of a few isolated villages. 

King Manoel and the Pretender Dom Miguel met at Dover on 
Feb. 6 1912 to concert on common action, and the Royalist cause 
was strengthened by the great wealth of the Miguelists. On July 
7 Couceiro again crossed the frontier, with a slightly larger force, 
but most of his arms and ammunition had been seized in Belgium 
and Galicia. The Royalist attacks on Valenga and Chaves 
failed, and within a week they returned to Spain. Royalist ris- 
ings in the northern provinces were speedily suppressed, and 
great excitement prevailed in the south, where the Carbonarios 
discovered a Royalist plot at Torres Vedras. D. Jofio de Almeida 
and other prisoners-of-war were tried by court-martial and con- 
fined in the Lisbon Pcnitcnciaria. 

The Political Trials . — The arrests after the invasions of 1911 
and 1912 were very numerous. Special tribunals were set up in 
Lisbon and Oporto in Jan. 191 1 to try cases of political conspiracy, 
and in July 1912 Parliament voted still more stringent laws of de- 
fence. All persons suspected of reactionary opinions, religious or 
political, were in danger. Thousands of innocent persons were 
summarily arrested without the formulation of any definite 
charge and were confined for months in subterranean dungeons. 

The chief instrument of this widespread system of espionage 
and terrorism was the organization of the Carbonarios. This 


secret society, the Jov. Port, (Young Portugal), founded or re- 
vived by Senhor Arthur Duarte da Luz e Almeida, forced through 
the Revolution of 1910 before the politicians were prepared for 
it. It assumed the functions of an unofficial police force and at 
times proved itself strong enough to attack the Republican 
Government and the army. Its members, who carried arms, were 
Republicans of the most extreme type; many had also joined its 
ranks in order to gratify some personal dislike or to secure the re- 
wards given to successful informers. It was thus a body composed 
of dangerous fanatics. Completely blind to the political embar- 
rassments which its actions might bring upon the Republic, it 
arrogated to itself the right of summary arrest. Senhor Chagas 
estimated that on Oct. 23 1911 there were 2,000 political prisoners 
awaiting trial, of whom 700 were innocent. 

So notorious was the barbarity with which suspects were 
treated that a committee of prominent British residents was 
formed to investigate and, if possible, alleviate their condition. 
Several Portuguese Republican newspapers and prominent 
Conservative Republicans corroborated the findings of the Brit- 
ish committee and diplomatic representations followed. But 
reforms were opposed by the Carbonarios and the Radical Re- 
publicans, and some of the worst outrages were committc^junder 
the weak Government which succeeded that of SenhotS^^agas 
in Nov. 1911, with Dr. Augusto de Vasconcellos as premier, and 
under the third Coalition ministry formed by Dr. Duarte Leite 
in July 1912. One of the worst features was the intimidation of 
justice, the law courts being frequently filled with Carbonarios. 

Hopes of improvement vanished when the Government re- 
signed in Dec. 1912, and, after various attempts on the part of 
President Arriaga to form a moderate ministry, Dr. Afonso Costa, 
the Radical leader, came into power in Jan. 1913. In March of 
that year Adeline, Duchess of Bedford, with expert knowledge of 
prisons, visited the prisons of Lisbon, and meetings of protest 
against the treatment of the prisoners, held in London, advocated 
a general amnesty. Under the pressure of public opinion, the 
Minister of Justice in Jan. 1913 introduced a bill modifying the 
Penitenciaria r6gime, and in Feb. of that year 600 political pris- 
oners and common criminals] were excused from wearing the 
convict’s hood, a pardon was granted to 300 prisoners, but the 
general amnesty was delayed till Feb. 1914. 

The situation had become one of growing unrest and strikes 
were frequent. In April 1913 an attempted ultra-Radical 
coup d^Staty in which a portion of the army and navy were impli- 
cated, was quelled and part of the crews of the “ Vasco da 
Gama ” and S. Gabriel ” were transported to Angra in the 
Azores. In June the Government decreed the suppression of the 
Lisbon Syndicalist Club. In July a movement similar to that of 
April was marked at Lisbon by attacks on the military barracks 
and was followed by numerous arrests. In Oct. 130 Republican 
prisoners were transferred to the fortress of Elvas, and a Mon- 
archist movement at Lisbon and Oporto led to redoubled Car- 
bonario activity. The amnesty bill became law on Feb. 22 1914 
and in all about 1,300 prisoners (of whom over one-third had 
not been tried) and 1,500 exiles benefited by it, excluding Paiva 
Couceira among others. The courts martial, which had been 
active during two years, were abolished by a decree of Aug. 19. 

Dr. Afonso Costa, who gave much of his attention to finance, 
resigned on Feb. 9 1914, and Dr. Bernardino Machado became 
premier and was in office when the World War began. 

On Dec. 13 1914 Dr. Machado was succeeded in the premier- 
ship by the Democrat, Senhor Victor Hugo de Azevedo Coutinho, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, with a view to holding 
the elections wliich were fixed for March 7, but the Government’s 
purpose was prevented by a military movement, and President 
Arriaga appealed to Gen. Pimenta de Castro to constitute a 
government representative of a wider body of opinion in the 
country; he formed a ministry on Jan. 28, 191 5. The action of the 
new Government was conciliatory and had the support of the 
moderate Republicans led by Dr. Antonio Jos6 de Almeida; the 
country’s foreign policy remained unchanged, but the activity of 
the Carbonarios was checked, the so-called Committee of Public 
Safety abolished and the refractory municipal councils dissolved. 
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Tbe general election was now fixed for June 6 1915. In April an 
amnesty emptied the prisons. The Democrats were, however, 
able to count on the support of the marines and on May 14 the 
sailors mutinied, shot the captains of the ‘‘ Almirante Reis '' and 
** Vasco da Gama and bombarded Lisbon, about lOo persons 
being l^ed. Pimenta de Castro resigned on May 15, and was 
arrested next day and transported to the Azores. The revolution- 
ary committee nominated Senhor Chagas as premier, but on 
May 16 he was shot at and wounded in the train, on his way to 
Lisbon by Senator Joio de Freitas, who was killed. Chagas re- 
signed on May 24 and was succeeded by Dr. Jos6 de Castro. 

In a message addressed to Parliament Arriaga resigned the 
presidency as from May 29 (he died on March s 1917) ; and after 
a short interim presidency under Dr. Theophilo Braga, he was 
definitely succeeded as President on Aug. 6 1915 by Dr. Bernar- 
dino Machado. The Government resigned in June, Castro again 
becoming premier, but he resigned in Nov. and Dr. Costa re- 
turned to oflice. 

The Revolution of Dec, 19 ^ 7 ^ — On Dec. 5 1917 a revolution 
directed against the internal policy of Costa and the Democrats 
broke out at Lisbon. The rebels entrenched themselves in the 
Parque Eduardo VII. and their artillery opened fire upon the 
fleet. After two days' fighting, Gen, Norton de Mattos and Capt. 
Lcotte do Rego took refuge on board a British ship in the Tagus. 
Dr. Costa and Dr. Soares were arrested; President Machado was 
placed under arrest, and on the isth was conducted to the fron- 
tier. Vice-Adml. Machado dos Santos was released from prison 
and, with Maj. Sidonio Paes, the leader of the movement, and 
Capt. Feliciano Costa, formed a revolutionary committee. A 
provisional government was now constituted, Maj. Paes becom- 
ing President and Minister for War and Foreign Affairs. 7'he 
Radical sailors mutinied on Jan. 8 1918 and bombarded Lisbon, 
but the movement was easily quelled, and several hundreds were 
deported to Africa. On Jan. 12 Paes left for the north, and at 
Oporto was received enthusiastically, as also on his return to 
Lisbon. A visit to the south in Feb. was equally successful. 

In March 1918 Paes reconstructed his ministry, and the elec- 
tions, on an enlarged franchise, were held throughout the country 
on April 28. The election of the President was held by .universal 
suffrage on the same day. Paes was elected by over half a million 
votes and was proclaimed President on May 9. The Powers 
recognized the new regime, and on May 27 Great Britain raised 
her legation in Lisbon to the status of an embassy. The President 
opened Parliament in July. In Oct. a new Government was 
formed. Under a new system the President became also premier 
and ministers were called secretaries of state. 

The first anniversary of the revolution was celebrated with 
national rejoicings on I)ec.5-8 1918, But on Dec. 14 President 
Paes was shot at the Rocio station by Jose Julio da Costa, and 
died a few minutes later. On Dec. 16 Adml. Joao de Canto e 
Castro was provisionally elected president, and in Jan. 1919 
Senhor Tamagnini Barbosa formed a ministry, reviving the 
office of premier. 

The Oporto Monarchy , — ^The Radical and Carbonario elements, 
which had hoped to benefit by President Paes' murder, rapidly 
became impatient, and a Democrat rising now broke out at San- 
tarem, but the town was besieged by Government troops and 
the rebels surrendered. On Jan, 19 1919 the monarchy was pro- 
claimed at Oporto, Braga and Viseu, Capt. Paiva Couceiro 
becoming regent and acting also as premier and mimster of 
finance. At Lisbon the Royalists occupied Fort Monsanto and 
bombarded the city, but they were overcome without difficulty by 
the marines and Carbonarios. A considerable Republican army 
was sent against Oporto, but, though part of the regular troops 
drafted from Lisbon deserted, the Royalist forces were weak and 
did not reach Avciro. The fighting during the three weeks of civil 
war was not of a serious character, A counter-revolutionary 
movement at Oporto in Feb. led to the restoration of the Repub- 
lic^ and the main result of these ill-timed risings was to fill the 
prisons and bring the Radicals into power, At Lisbon the 
marines and Carbonarios, in Feb., demanded government by 
** soviets " and the abolition of the official police. Severe street 
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fighting and serious outrages occurred, including the burning 
down of a block of government offices in Black-Horse Square and 
of the Umoeiro prison. This had the effect of forcing the new 
authorities to copy the disciplinary methods of President Paes. 

Government by Groups , — Senhor Jos6 Relvas became premier 
on Jan. 27 1919, and was succeeded in March by the Democrat, 
Dr. Domingo Pereira. It now became possible to hold the elec- 
tions, and in May a Radical majority was returned. On June i 
Adml. Canto e Castro announced his intention of resigning the 
presidency, the candidate of the Democratic party, Dr. Antonio 
Jos6 de j^meida, being subsequently elected President on Aug. 6. 
On Jime 28 the Democratic Col. Sa Cardoso constituted a more 
stable ministry, which lasted till Jan. 7 1920. There follow^ed 
a succession of short-lived ministries, under Senhor Fernandez 
Costa, Dr. Domingo Pereira, Col. Antonio Maria Baptista, Dr, 
Ramos Preto, Senhor Antonio Maria da Silva, Senhor Antomo 
Granjo Quly to Nov. 15), Dr. Alvaro de Castro, and Lt.-Col. 
Liberate Pinto (Nov. 29 to Feb. 1921); and on March 2 1921 a 
new Coalition ministry (composed of Democrats, Rcconstituents, 
Dissidents and members of the Popular party, all offshoots of 
the original Republican Democrat party) was formed, under the 
premiership of Dr. Bernardino Machado. A military pronuncia- 
mento on May 20 caused the resignation of Dr. Machado. He 
was succeeded by a Liberal ministry under Dr. Barros Qiieiroz, 
who dissolved Parliament and held a general election on July 10. 

The absence of a firm guiding hand had been especially felt 
after the murder of President Paes, and successive governments 
seemed to lose control over the finances. No government was 
strong enough to raise an internal loan, to revise the system of tax- 
ation or levy a war-profits tax, and, w'hile the taxes were paid in 
worthless paper money, the Government had to buy wheat and pay 
the service on the debt in gold. Social unrest was chronic in March 
1920; there was a general strike of civil, and post and telegraph, 
servants; a railway strike which began on Oct. i 1920, lasted 70 
days; and a newspaper strike in 1921 for over two months. The 
Royalists showed themselves willing to exchange revolutionary 
for constitutional opposition, and King Manocl had constantly 
deprecated any revolutionary movement in view of the grave crisis 
through which the country was passing. The death of his uncle, 
the Duke of Oporto in 1920, left King Manoel without an heir to 
the throne. D. Miguel, Duke of Viseu, and his father I). Miguel, 
Duke of Braganza, renounced their right to the throne of 
Portugal in favour of D. Duarte Nuno, the younger son of the 
latter, bom Sept. 23 1907. 

The World War , — At a special joint sitting of both Chambers 
on Aug. 7 1914 Portugal proclaimed her loyalty to the British 
Alliance, and on Nov. 23 formally committed herself to partici- 
pation in military operations. She served the cause of the Allies 
effectively by furnishing munitions, guns, and a division of 
artillery, and acted in close cooperation with Great Britain. In 
Oct. a Portuguese military mission arrived in London and a 
commercial mission followed in November. On Sept, ii the 
first expedition of Portuguese troops left for Africa under the 
command of Colonels Alves Rogadas and Massano de Amorim, 
and fresh contingents followed at intervals, 40,000 troops in all 
being despatched for the defence of the colonies. Germany had 
not waited to be at war with Portugal in order to attack them. 
As early as Aug. 24 1914 a raid was made on the Portuguese jxist 
of Maziwa on the northern frontier of Mozambique. On Oct. 19 
the Germans attacked Naulila (on the Angola frontier), where 
more serious fighting occurred two months later, and on Oct. 30 
they stormed the fortress of Kwangar and put the garrison to 
the sword. On April 11 1916 Portuguese troops occupied 
Kionga (S. of the Rovuma River), which Germany had seized in 
1894, and on May 27 they crossed the Rovuma River. They 
were still cooperating with the British in rounding up the 
Germans when war ended. 

The British Government had deprecated any unnecessary 
intervention of Portugal in the war, but agreed to the requisition- 
ing of German ships lying in Portuguese ports, and, this was car- 
ried into effect in Feb, 1916. Consequently, Germany retaliated 
by declaring war on Portugal on March 9, and the declaration of 
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war between Portugal and Austria followed on March i6. The 
Government resigned in order to make way for a national minis- 
try, constituted on March 1$ under Dr. Almeida. Capt. Leotte 
do Rego was appointed commander-in-chief of the naval division. 
French and British military missions arrived in Lisbon in March, 
and a British naval mission arrived in April. In June a first divi- 
sion of 20,000 men was concentrated at Tancos, where training 
began. Of the Germans in Portugal many had already left and 
400 were interned. German submarines were active off the coast 
of Portugal during the autumn, many ships being sunk in 1917; 
Ponta Delgada was attacked by one on Jiily 4 1917, and attacks 
were also made on Funchal and Cabo Verde in December. 

On the declaration of war in March 1916 the few Royalist 
Journals still permitted to appear in Portugal made patriotic 
declarations, and a message from King Manoel in Nov. exhorted 
his followers to set country above party. In Dec. a revolutionary 
movement was suppressed at Thomar and its leader, Machado 
dos Santos, imprisoned. In April 1917 Dr. Costa formed a new 
ministry. By a decree of Jan. 17 1917 Gen. Fernando Tamagnini 
de Alorn was given command of the Portuguese Expeditionary 
Force, and by July there were over 40,000 Portuguese troops on 
the western front, with 20,000 in Portugal ready to reinforce 
them. On April 9 1918, on the river Lys, the Portuguese con- 
tingent were subjected to a formidable attack by the Germans, 
and they were compelled to fall back, leaving a large number 
of prisoners. Subsequently Portuguese troops took part in the 
victorious entry into Lille. 

Dr. Egas Moniz (later replaced by Dr. Afonso Costa) was ap- 
pointed to represent Portugal at the Peace Conference, and in 
Jan. 1919, at the instance of Great Britain, the number of dele- 
gates to the Conference was increased to two, Portugal came out 
of the war with a crushing debt, but her colonics were assured to 
her, and her economic future was promising. The Peace Treaty 
was ratified on March 30 1920. At tlic Spa Conference in July 
1920 Portugal secured 0 75 % as her share of the indemnity from 
Germany, and also received Kionga. 

Legislation . — <.)ne of the first decrees of the provisional govern- 
ment (Oct. 29 1910) ordained that press offences should be tried 
before a jury, but the liberty of the press under the Republic was 
more nominal than real and no Royalist or clerical newspaper was 
left long unmolested. The law of divorce (Nov. 4 1910) allowed, 
among other grounds for divorce, insanity, a long term of imprison- 
ment, desertion, inveterate gambling and mutual consent. Gam- 
bling, at first legalized, was totally prohibited in 1919. Duelling 
was forbidden in Jan. 1911. On May 30 1911 Greenwich time was 
officially adopted, all chxtks being advanced 37 minutes at mid- 
night on Dec. 31 1911. In Sept. 191 1 the Marconi system of wireless 
telegraphy was adopted. On June 14 1913 Portugal and Great 
Britain signed an agreement regulating the opium monopoly in 
Macao and Hong-Kong. On Aug. 15 1914 a<lministrative and finan- 
cial autonomy was given to the colonies. The employment of native 
labour in the Portuguese colonies was regulated by a very elaborate 
decree of Oct. 14 1914, modifying and developing the law of May 27 
1911 and the decree ot Oct. i 1913. 

Legislation on the subject of education was voluminous, but com- 
paratively little was achieved to replace the schools of the expelled 
religious orders. By the dei'rec of March 29 191 1 primary education 
became neutral, laic and compulsory. Each parish was to have at 
least one lioys* and one girls’ school, the cost to be shared between 
the State and the town councils. In the two following years 991 new 
schools were decreed, but in March 1913 556 were still non-existent. 
The sum of £40,000 destined in 1913 Tor the building of primary 
schools, was apportioned among i«o schools. By a decree of Sept. 
11 1913, in orcier to encourage industrial education and relieve the 
lyceums of Lisbon, Oixirto and Coimbra, the number of students 
omissible to these latter was limited to a total of 4,850. Secondary 
education was remotlelled by decrees of July 14 and Sept. 8 1918. 
in May 1914 a military school of aeronautics was created. Other 
decrees dealt with agricultural credit (1914), accidents to workmen 
(1913 and 1914) and work of minors and women (1915). On March 9 
1918 a Ministry of Agriculture was created, but the decrees stimulate 
ing production were of a tentative and contradictory character* 
Uncultivated land has to pay a small tax per acre and becomes the 
property of the State if still uncultivated in 20 years from 1911. In 
March 1921 a much-needed bill was introduce providing for the 
building of new roads and for the repair each year of 312 miles of 
existing roads during 1922-31. 

Defence . — On Jan. 19 1911 a commission appointed to reorganize 
the navy recommended the acquisition from Great Britain of three 
battleships of the dreadnought type, similar to the ** Minas Geraes 
of the Brazilian navy. This recommendation was adopted in the new 


naval programme submitted by the Minister of Marine in Dec. 
1911, which involved the purchase of 3 battleships of 20,000 tons 
each, 3 scouts of 3,000 tons, 12 torpedo-boats of 820 tons and 6 
submarines. On May i 1912 a bill was introduced fixing the naval 
force at 4^500 men, as compared with 5,687 in 1910. On Jan. 27 
1913 a commission was appointed for the creation of a naval arsenal 
on the S- bank of the Tagus. 

Finance . — The average annual revenue from 1907-8 till the revo- 
lution (1910) was £14,41^6,000, and the average deficit £500,000. 
After the revolution special attention was given to finance* A com- 
mittee appointed to examine Into various loans made by the State 
to the House of Braganza assessed the total to Tune 18 1912 at 
nearly £800,000, of which £720,000 had been advanced to King 
Carlos, £24^500 to the Duke ot Oporto and £16,400 to Queen Amelia. 
The Government decided to reimburse itself from King Manoel’s 
property in Portugal. 

The budget for 1911-2 showed a deficit reduced to £435»000i but 
an increased expenditure of £1,026,800. The deficit for 1912-3, 
estimated at £710,000, was converted into a surplus of £33,400 in 
August. The 1913-4 budget showed a total revenue of £15,178,843 
and a surplus of £195,778, of which £111,800 was destined for the 
new naval programme. These figures were obtained by adding to the 
debt. On Aug. 31 1913 the debt stood at £145,917,500, an increase of 
£1,596,000 over its amount on Dec. 31 1012. In presenting the 1915*^ 
budget, with an estimated deficit of £2,120,400, it was decided to 
separate ordinary and war expenditure, but in practice, although two 
budgets were presented, the expenditure was not kept strictly sep- 
arate. The double budget of 1916-7 provided for an ordinary exi>en- 
iliture of £17,220,000, with £403,400 deficit, and a war expenditure of 
£15,000,000. The war added an average of £20,000,000 yearly to the 
debt, which reached £227,000,000 on July 1 1918. Portugal was further 
indebted to Great Britain to the extent of £16,000,000 advanced for 
expenses at the front and £2,000,000 for war expenses in Portugal. 
The 1920-1 budget, presented in Feb. 1920, before that of the pre- 
vious year had been voted, showed a revenue of £26,581,000 and a 
deficit of £25»S55,ooo, an increase of £7,333,000 over the deficit of the 
previous year. It was proposed to extinguish the deficit by a reduc- 
tion in the cost of the civil service and a war-profits tax, calculated 
to yield £22,222,<xx>, but the Government fell before the proposals 
could be carried into effect. In Dec. 1920 heavy property and indus- 
trial taxes were imposed. By the 1921-2 estimates, presented in 
Jan. 1921, the deficit was increased to £58,888,000 on a total ex- 
penditure of £106,610,000. At the end 01 1920 the debt was unoffi- 
cially estimated as follows: external £53,777,000, floating £123,- 
939,000, internal £325,333,000 — total £503,049,000. The paper 
currency, which at the end of 1910 stood at £16,000,000 (at par of 
exchange, namely, 4,500 rei8»*£i), had risen to £82,361,000 in Dec. 
1919, and to £118,361,000 in Sept. 1920. A further increase of 
£44,444,000 was vot^ by Parliament in Dec. 1920. In that month 
the 3 % external debt was quoted at 22. The agio on gold, which was 

in Oct. 1910 and 16 in Aug. 1914, exceeded 1,100% in Feb. 1921, 
ut fell to half that amount a few months later. The floating debt, 
which immediately before the war was £i9,555,^>oo (at par of ex- 
change), stood at £ii9,555,ix) 0 on Dec. 31 1919. The heavy depreci- 
ation in the exchange, however, must be allowed for. 

In Feb. 1921 the Banco Nacional Ultramarino Ixicame the sole 
agent of the Royal Bank of Scotland and of some English banks. 

Commerce. — rortiigal’s foreign trade, which in 1913 had reached 
22,094,500 in imi>orts and £11,355,000 in experts, further expanded 
uring the World War, anefin 1917 amounted (at par of exchange) 
to £37,391,700 imports and £19,121,500 exports. The trade between 
Portugaf and her African colonies almost doubled between 1911 and 
1917. In 1917 5,860 ships of 4,906,599 tonnage entered Portuguese 
ports, as compared with 10,638 of 24,368,120 tonnage in 1913. The 
total tonnage of German ships seized in 1916 was 242,441, oT which 
J 57*333 were handed over to the Allies. Portugal lost 28,637 tons 
of shipping by enemy action, and her merchant shipping at the end 
of 1918 stood at 100,000 tons. 

A treaty of arbitration for five years, between Portugal and Great 
Britain, was signed at London on Nov. 16 1914. The commercial 
treaty between the two countries, signed at Lisbon on Aug, 12 1914, 
became effective on Sept, 23 1916. 

Foreign Exchange . — ^After the war serious efforts were rtiade to 
grapple with the problem of the exchange, which was aggravated by 
the decree of May 31 1919 placing the financial agency at Rio de 
Janeiro in private hands. A decree of April 27 1918 provided that 
when the exchange was at 29I, 50% of the customs duties should 
be paid in gold at that rate and 50% at par, until the exchange 
reached 38*/}t, when the whole of the duties was to be paid in gold^t 
par. A decree of Feb. 4 1920 totally prohibited a large nuinber of 
imports, thus depriving the exchequer of an important source of 
revenue. Neither the Banking Consortium Gan. lo-May 26 1920) 
nor the attempt to fix the rate of exchange officially, Was effective in 
preventing a further rapid depreciation m Portuguese money, owing 
to the almost complete absence of gold (the reserve having fallen to 
under 2% in 1920) and to decreased production. As a result of the 
cost of labour and the fixed price of bread, cultivation of wheat dim- 
inished steadily from 191 8^ its best year. In 1918 the 248 million kgm. 
produced fell short of requirements 56 million kilograms. The most 
important export trade— -wine — suffered during the war from trans- 
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]pprt difficulties aad» later« from the reduced demand in Great Britain 
and the loss of the markets of the United States, Canada, Russia and 
Norway. The wine trade attained its ma^dmum in i^i^, when the 
cost of transpoft fell from £15 to £4 a pipe and Great Britain Im- 
ported 134^8,220 gallons. In 1920 Gxeat Britain imported only 
5,914,575 gal. and a huge stock was left on the hands of the merchants. 
Portuguese manufacturing industries, which expanded considerably 
during the war, despite the coal shortage, were similarly affcOted by 
decreased demand in 1920, for which the expansion of colonial trade 
did not entirely compensate. 

Population. — ^The pop. of Portugal numbered 5.547»7o8 in ion, 
not including the inhabitants of the Arores and Madeira, which 
amounted to 412,348 in the same year. The pop. of the chi^ towns 
(1911 census) were; Lisbon 435,399, Oporto 194,099, Setubal 30,346, 
Ilhavo 14,130, P6voa de Varzim 12,115, Tavira 11,665, Faro 12,680, 
Ovar 11,416, Olh^o 10,890, Viana do Gastello 10486, Avetro 11,523, 
Loul6 19,688, Coimbra 20,581, Evora 17,901, Covilha 15,745, 
Elvas 10,645, Portalegre 11,603, Palmella 13,318, Torres Novas 
>3.961. 

Literature. — ^Literature in Portugal from 1911 to 1921 was marked 
chiefly by the death of prominent men of letters — of philologists, 
Gongalvez Viana (19I4), Epiphariio Dias (1916), Julio Moreira 
(191^ and Adolpho Coclho (1919); critics, Ramalho Ortigao (1917) 
and p. Maria Amalia Vaz de Car\’alho (1921); novelists, Fialho de 
Almeida (1911), Al>el Botelho (1917) and Teizeira de Queiroz (1919); 
the dramatist Marcellino Mesquita (1919); poets, Antonio Keij6 
(1917). Joao Penha (1919) and Gomes Leal U92i). But although 
the revolution was followed by no ^freat literary revival, most 
useful work was accomplished, including much-neMed and impor- 
tant reprints and editions of the classics. Among these may l>e 
mentioned the scholarly etlitions of Dr. T. J. Nunes and of Dr. 
Esteves Pereira, who in 1918 published the IJvro da Montaria of 
King Joao I. from the original manuscript. Valuable material for 
the future historian of Portugal was brought together by the re- 
search^ of several scholars, among whom Mr. Edgar Prestage 
specialized on the i^th centu^>^ The Retnsta de JIutoria has been 
published regularly since 1912. Senhor J. Lucio de Azevedo followed 
up his Life of Pombal with notable studies on Antonio Vieira. 
Dr. Leite de Vasconcellos’ invaluable Revista Lusitania reached its 
20th volume in 1917. In poetry a national tendency set in which is 
strongly marked in Dr. Lopes Vieira’s Ilhas de Bruma (1917). The 
veteran poet, Senhor Guerra Junqueiro, published Poesias Dis^ 
persas in 1920. In the field of essay the glowing style and national 
fervour of Senhor Antero de Fiqueiredo in Leonor Teles (1916), 
Jornadas em Portugal (1918), Recordaqdes e Viagens (2nd ed. 1916), 
and other works, are notable. The growing interest in Portuguese 
literature in England was marked by the foundation of a chair of 
Portuguese literature at King’s College, London, in 1917. 

Bibliography. — For general study of the country seeL. Poinsard, 
Le Portuml Inconnu (1911) ; A. Marvaud, Le Portugal ei ses Colonies 
p9i2); G. Diercks, Das Moderne Portugal (1913); A. F. G. Bell, 
Portugal of th>e Portuguese (1915); G. Young, Portugal: An His- 
torical Study (1916); Bento Carqtieja, O Povo Portuguez (1916) and 
O Futuro de Portugal (2nd ed. 1920) ; Ezequiel de Campes, A Con- 
servacSo da Riqueza Nacional (1917); Capt. B. Granville Baker, 
A Winter Holiday in Portugal (1912); A. F. G. Bell, In Portugal 
(1912); G. Diercks, Portugiesische Geschichte (1912); A. Herculano, 
Historia de Portugal, illustrated edition in 8 vols. (1914^) ; H. da 
Gama Barros, Historia da Administraqdo puhlica em Portuftal nos 
seculos XII. a XV. (3 vols. 1895-6 and 1914); Dr. Mendes dos 
Remedies, Historia da Litteratura Portugueza (5th ed. 1921); F. de 
Figueiredo, Historia da Litteratura Romantica Portugueza (1913), 
Historia da Litteratura Rcalista (1914), Historia da Litteratura 
Classica (1917). dealing with the i6th century, and A Critka Lit- 
teraria como Sciencia ^rd ed. 1920). What purports to be a summary 
of the literature of Dr, Theophilo Braga consists of 4 vols.: Edaae 
Media (1909), Renascenga (1914), Os Seiscentistas (1916), Os Arcades 
(1918)- (A. F. G. B.) 

PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, or Mozambique (see 22.163).— 
As the result of the World War in what was formerly the German 
territory adjoining, Portuguese East Africa has become bordered 
landward entirely by British, or British administered, territory. 
In 1919 the iGonga triangle,” some 400 sq. m. in size^ and 
including the southern shore of the estuary of the Rovuma, was 
transferred to the province — having been part of German East 
Africa. The pop. in 1918 was roughly estimated at 3,000,000 
to 3,500,000; no systematic census had been made and the 
inhabitants in areas not controlled by the Portuguese were not 
included. Europeans, exclusive of troop8, numbered some 
X2,opo; Asiatics (mainly Indian traders) 15,000-18,000. Lou- 
rengo Marques, the capital, with suburbs had about 20,000 
Inhabitants of whom 5,500 were white (700 being British). 

Products and Tradt.^r%kn increase in the area under sugar, greater 
attention %q the plantations of coco-nut p^ms (for copra), the 
introdiictibri of sisal grqwing (from German East Africa) and the 
cultivation of maize for export were directions in which endeavours 
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were made to increase the resources of the province in 191 1-2 1. The 
sugar plantations were mainly in the region between Betra and the 
Zambezi, a reg[ion governed under charter by the Company of 
Mozambique, in which British capital was largely interested. 
Between 1911 and 1919 the area under sugar trebled and the output 
reached 35,000 tons ywly. Most of it was produced by the Sena 
Sugar Co. and shipped at Beira. Sisal was cultivated mostly in the 
Quihmane area: in iqi 6 the export was 2,200 tons of fibre. 

Before the World War trade was mainly divided between British, 
Portuguese and Germans; the Germans financed the Banyans 
(Indian traders) who retailed “ Kaffir truck ” to tlie natives, a busi- 
ness worth £250,000 or more a year. In return the natives sold, 
principally, ground nuts of which some 2,000 tons were exported 
annually. North of the 21 arnbezi German merchants had nearly all 
the trade, both import and export, and had begun to oust even the 
Banyan. In theS., at Dekigoa Bay and Beira British, firms held over 
50% of the trade. The war eliminated the German trader. 

No uniform system of trade statistics was adopted in the three 
administrative areas into which the province was divided. The 
following figures are approximations to accuracy: — in 1911 imports 
£8,250,000, exports £2,250,000. The imports include some £6, Boo, 000, 
in and out transit trade through Delagoa Bay and Beira. For 1913 
the imports (excluding transit trade) were given at £2,053,000; 
exports at £2,720,000. Portuguese figures for 1917 (excluding Beira) 
gave the imports at £2,800,000; the exports at £1,500,000, not 
reckoning transit trade or reexports. 

The imports for local use were mainly textiles, provisions and 
machinery. Large quantities of wine, “ vinho colonial,” are imported 
from Portugal for native consumption — in 1913 the amount received 
at Lourenc^o Marques alone was i,620,(X>o gallons valued at £105,000. 
In 1920 alcohol was declared by the high commissioner of Mozam- 
bique to be the curse of the province. I'he great bulk of the trade 
was in transit to or from the Transvaal, Rhodesia or British Nyasa- 
land. I'he import of most direct benefit to the province was coal 
from the Transvaal. From 1912 onward Loiirengo Maraues became 
important both for the export and bunkering tracle. (For the rela- 
tions of the province with the Transvaal see Delagoa Bay.) 

Cofnmunkatmzs, — During 1910-20 several short lines of railway 
were built from the seaports. The largest scheme was to connect 
Delagoa Bay and Inhambane. This line with a total length of 280 
m. was planned inandependent sections, and 160 m. had been com- 
leteci by 1916; the central section had not l>een built in 1920. The 
uiklingof a railway (about 170 m, long) from Beira to the Zambezi, 
opposite Chindio, was begun in 1920 under a guarantee of the British 
Nyasaland Protectorate, its object being to afford that protectorate 
an ocean gateway. From Chindio a railway, completed in May 1915, 
goes to Port Herald where it connects with the Shire Highlands rail- 
way. A route for a railway from Port Amelia to Lake Nyasa was 
surveyed in 1912. The line would have been built by a German 
company but for the outbreak of the World War. Up to 1921 a few 
miles only of rails had been laid from Port Amelia. Wireless tele- 
graph stations have been erected at Delagoa Bay, Inhambane and 
Mozambique town. 

Finance. — Revenue was obtained chiefly from a hut tax, customs 
and taxes on emigration, i.e. a poll tax paid to the provincial authori- 
ties for natives recruited for the ’Fransvaal gold mines and other 
work. 111 1913-4 revenue and exiieiuliture were budgeted for 
£1,312,000; in 1917-8 at £1,809,000. “ Cost of administration ” was 
given as the chief item of expenditure, not unnaturally, as in 1917 
there were over 10,000 persons in Government pay. 

History. — The efforts made by chartered companies and 
reforming governors to develop the province left its vast natural 
resources up to 1920 scarcely touched. The Portuguese lacked 
capital with which to undertake large operations, the settler 
class was not on the whole of a satisfactory character, the ad- 
ministrative system was very defective, and up to 1914 the 
interests of the province were entirely subordinated to the 
assumed interests of Portugal, In that year following an 
agitation in which the then governor-general of the province, 
Senhor de Magelhas, took the lead, Mozambique was granted 
partial autonomy and in 1920, when Dr. Brito Camacho was 
appointed high commissioner, further reforms were enacted. 
The general trend of events during 1910-20 was to show the 
province as of value chiefly as a passage-way to and from the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia and British Nyasaland. Partly because of 
the necessity of keeping this passage-way open it was in this 
period that Portuguese authority was first made fairly effective 
throughout the province. Moslem chiefs along the coast in the 
region opposite Mozambique Island were subjugated by 1910, 
after a four years* contest, and the hinterland tribes then sub- 
mitted with little resistance. The occupation of the interior of 
Portuguese Nyasaland, begun in earnest in 1909, met, however, 
with strong opposition from the natives and was not completed 
till 1912, when Mataka, the most powerful opponent of the 
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Portuguese, fled actoss the Rovuma into Gertnan territory. In 
xgiS there was a widespread revolt in the Zambezi valley and 
farther S., which was not fully suppressed till the end of 1917. 

The paramount economic interests of Great Britain in the 
southern part of the province, including the delta of the Zambezi, 
were recognized in the Anglp-Gcrman draft agreement prepared 
in 1913-4, but not signed owing to the outbreak of the World 
War. By that agreement the part of the province N. of the 
Liconga (Licungo) river (which reaches the sea over 100 m. N. of 
tthe Zambezi delta) was to be in the economic sphere of Germany 
i (see AFsaCM History), The larger part of this northern area was 
governed, under a charter, by the Nyasa Company. That 
company, for lack of funds, had done little to develop its terri- 
tory. In 1914 German capitalists succeeded, through a neutral 
intermediary, in obtairung control of the Nyasa Co. and by the 
aid of a German directorate they sought to acquire political 
control, and advance the scheme for the creation of a German 
Mittcl-Afrika. The World War put an end to this design. 

Early in 1917 German raiding parties entered Portuguese 
territory and in Nov. of that year Gen. von Lettow Vorbeck, to 
escape capture crossed into the province from German East 
Africa, carrying on the war there for nearly a year (see German 
East ArniCA). V’^on Lettow helped to prove the natural resources 
of the regions he traversed, while aerial reconnaissances by the 
British gave material for mapping. 

See A Manual of Portuguese East Africa and Portuguese Nyasa» 
land, both British Admiralty publications (1920); Mozambique, a 
handbook issued by the British Foreign Office (i9r8-9) — all with 
})il>liographies; The South and East African Year Book and Guide, 
cd. by A. S. and G. G. Brown (Lonrlon yearly) ; the Anuario Colonial 
and Rivista Colonial, both Lisbon publications. (F. R. C.) 

POTIOREK, OSKAR (1853- ), Austro-Hungarian general 

of artillery, was born at Blieburg, Carinthia, in 1853. He gradu- 
ated from the Engineers' Academy as lieutenant in 1871. His 
career was chiefly spent on the General Staff, of which he was 
one of the most distinguished representatives. He held there 
the important post of Chief of the Section of Operations, later 
that of Deputy to the Chief of the General Staff, Count Beck. 
After Beck's retirement he was in command of the HI. Corps, 
in iQii Army Inspector and Governor (Landeschef) in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. As such, he was officially responsible for counte- 
nancing the fateful visit of the heir to the throne to Serajevo, 
out of which the World War ensued. In the offensive taken by 
Austria against Serbia in the winter of 1914, which eventually 
broke down after great initial success, his judgment was also 
found wanting. 

POULTRY (see 22.213). — During 1900-20 there were many 
changes and developments in the poultry industry, as carried on 
in Great Britain. New breeds were evolved or imported, while 
some of the older breeds have diminished in popularity and, 
except for small numbers kept by persistent breeders, have almost 
died out. Far more striking, however, has been the rapid evolu- 
tion of the present-day utility breeds, the extension of public 

laying trials " and the development of extensive commercial 
egg farms and breeding farms, accompanied by new mass methods 
of hatching, rearing, feeding and housing. The agriculturist has 
shown slowly increasing interest in poultry -keeping as a business 
branch of farm operations, and there has been a notable expansion 
of poultry-keeping by residents in urban and suburban areas. 
The view so strongly held for many years by the majority of 
people — who thought about the matter at all— that p)oullry-keep- 
ing was not a practicable commercial proposition except as a 
small side-line, and in circumstances where waste food for the 
birds was available at little or no cost, has been very much modi- 
fied, for the reason that poultry-keepers, who have derived the 
main portion of their livelihood over a period of years front one or 
more branches of the industry, have so obviously increased in 
numbers. In addition numerous authentic instances of profit- 
able results obtained from poultry-keeping as a subsidiary 
occupation have been made public. Hence in recent years 
Jmereasing numbers of people have turned their attention to 
.poultry-keeping, and in several instances the capital involved 


in well-known poultry farms amounts to several thousands Of 
pounds. So far successful British poultry farming comprises ojae 
or more of the following branches: — Breeding laying strains of 
poultry; the production of exhibition stock; the sale of day-old 
chicks, eggs for hatching and stock birds; the production of eggs 
and poultry for consumption. The production of table poultry is 
in practically every case a subsidiary branch, and was particu- 
larly so during the war owing to the scarcity of feeding-stuffs. 

It is not possible to form any reliable estimate of the value of the 
poultry-stock-breeding industry in the United Kingdom, as no pom- 
plete figures are available. Every experienced observer knows, how- 
ever, that the increase in the demand for and supply of eggs for hatch- 
ing, day-old chicks, and pure-bred stock birds, has been very con- 
siderable during the past few years. Nor can any reliable estimate be 
made of the growth of table poultry and egg production, since there 
are insufficient data upon which to base an estimate. It is possible, 
however, to make a rough estimate of the total annual value of table 
poultry and egg production. 

In 1908, in connexion with the Census of Production Act of 1906, 
the Board of Ajfriculture and Fisheries published a poultry census 
for Great Britain showing that the number of poultry kept by 
occupiers of agricultural holdings exceeding one ac. in extent was 
36,728,000. In its rejx>rt, however, the Board draws special atten- 
tion to the limitation of the scope of the returns to holdings exceeding 
one ac., and points out “ that poultry are very largely icept by cot- 
tagers and persons who do not come within the definition of agricul- 
tural holdings, while a further very large poultry population would no 
doubt be enumerated if the returns were extended to the towns." 

In addition to obtaining this census, each occupier was asked to 
state the number of home-bred poultry of each description sold during 
the preceding twelve months, and special schedules were issued to aU 
occupiers returning not less than 50 fowls or 10 ducks, geese or 
turkeys, asking for the number of males and females, respectively, 
hatched before 1908, the number of eggs produced, sold for con- 
sumption, or sold or used for hatching, and the number of young and 
adult birds sold. As a result the report states that there were 15 J 
million adult hens on farms in Great Britain in 1908, that the aver- 
age annual egg yield per hen was 72, and that the total value of the 
output of eggs and poultry was calculated to be about £5,000,000. The 
report, however, emphasizes the fact that this sum " takes no ac- 
count of poultry kept by cottagers, residents in towns and others not 
within the scope of the Agricultural Returns. The aggregate produc- 
tion thus excluded must be very large, though again it may be as- 
sumed that the greater part of it is consumed by tne poultry-keepers 
themselves." 

Since 1908 no poultry census figures for Great Britain are avail- 
able. but interesting deductions may be made regarding British 
production by examining the returns published for the years 1908 
and 1918 by the Irish Department of Agriculture regarding the Irish 
poultry industry. The Irish returns refer to all agricultural holdings 
including labourers’ cottages built under rural housing schemes and 
are thus more comprehensive than those for Great Britain, though 
like the British returns they apparently take no account of town 
oultry-keepers. The number of such poultry-keepers in Ireland, 
owever, would be insignificant as compared with the number in 
Great Britain. The total number of poultry in Ireland in 1908 is 
given as 2<j., 03 1,095. The report estimates the average annual egg 
yield of Irish hens as 100, and calculates the total value of Irish 
poultry production in 1908 at £5,290,000. Of this amount £3,526,000 
was stated to represent the value of the exports, £1,764,000 the value 
of the home consumption. 

In 1918 the Irish returns give the total number of poultry in Ire- 
land as 24,424,230, and state that the value of the exports of eggs and 
poultry was £18,352,578. No figures are given regarding the value 
of the home consumption, but in view of the value given in this connex- 
ion in 1908 it may be fairly assumed that £4,000,000 represents a rea- 
sonable estimate. Thus a total production value of £22,552,578 is 
arrived at for the Irish poultry industry in 1918. Now it is difficult 
to believe that the average yield of hens in Great Britain is less 
than that of their sisters in Ireland, and it is certain that the average 
price realized by British producers for their eggs and poultry have 
been greater than those obtained by Irish producers. Hence, if the 
incomplete British census for 1908 be taken, and even if it be assumed 
that there was no increase in the numbers in British poultry be- 
tween 1908 and 1918, the total value of the produce from the 
36,728,000 poultry in Great Britain would amount to approximately 
£33,000,000 for 1918, if calculated on the same unit production value 
as the Irish figures. But unit production value is almost certainly 
higher in Britain, if only on account of higher prices, and the total 
of £33,000,000 takes no account of the value of the produce of 
the large numbers of poultry kept in Great Britain by dwellci*s 
in urban and suburban districts. What this value may be can only 
be estimated, but it is practically certain to be well oyer £4,000^000 
annpally. A final estimate of £37,000,000 is thus arrived at as the 
v^lue of British egg and poultry production in 1918, and if to this 
figure be added the corresponding one for Ireknd a total of rougHIy 
£60,000,000 is obtained for the United Kingdom. 
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It is interestii^ in comparison to note that, according to an answer 
given by Sir R. binders for the Minister of Agriculture in the House 
of Commons on Feb. 24 1921, the estimated value of the total wheat 
crop of the United Kingdom in 1920 was £ji,ooo,ooo. Also in a re- 
cent Report on the Trade in Imports and Exports at the Irish ports 
it was stated that the value of the Irish eggs, poultry and feathers 
exported was in one year greater by about £13,000,000 than the store 
cattle trade and nearly equal in value to the export in fat cattle. 

There is a further important aspect of the effect of the demand for 
table eggs and poultry in the United Kingdom in the national fin- 
ances, viz. the large sums paid annually to foreign countries for sup- 
plies to supplement the insufficient home production. Tables i and 2 
show the annual quantities and values of these imports for the years 
19131 i9J^9and 1920: — 


the incr^sing appreciation shown by poultry-keepers of the com-* 
mercial importance of high egg yield, and the consequent demand 
for stock, specify selected and bred for this quality. A great 
stimdus was given to this development by the introduction of 
public laying competUionSf the oV>ject of which was to test the egg- 
producing capacities of various breeders* birds and also to gain 
information regarding the relative fecundity of existing strains 
and breeds. The introduction of these laying competitions in 
England was due to the enteri>risc shown by the Northern Utility 
Poultry Society of Burnley, Lancashire, and the Utility Poultry 
Club (now the National Utility Poultry Society), and at first 


Table I. — Imports of Eggs, in Shell, into the United Kingdom, 



From 





1913 

1919 

1920 j 







Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 1 







Gt. Hundreds 


Gt. Hundreds 


Gt. Hundreds 


Russia 






ii,453»277 

£4.745.229 

Nil 

Nil 

9.183 

£ i4.4i?o 

Denmark . 






4,264,943 

2,296,843 

1,618,067 

£2,776,116 

3.939,437 

7.032,357 

(jermany . 






5L3J40 

215,816 

Nil 

Nil 

6,9(k) 

11,112 

Netherlands 






977.350 

490.717 

620 

1,180 

48.474 

73.748 

France 






702,281 

326,102 

6,584 

7.065 

15,160 

24.836 

Italy . 






845.789 

420,914 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

United States . 






5.869 

2,894 

1,408,606 

2,205,092 

331.18s 

553,211 

F-KYpt 






>.096,539 

356.627 

758.728 

930,674 

566,498 

597.208 

('anada 






1,950 

957 

1,476,962 

2,230,422 

807,281 

1.478,933 

Austria-Hungary 






883,651 

375.943 

Nil 

Nil 

7.984 

14,457 

Sweden 













1 Belgium 













I\)rtugal . 













Sfiain . 













Rumania . 







834.561 

358.560 

354.828 

462,777 

1.338.104 

1,778,814 

Turkey, Asiatic 





. 








Morocco . 













China 













Other British Possessions 












Other Foreign Countries , 












1 Total 

21.579.950 


5.644.395 

£8,613,326 




Table 2, ’-^Comparative Imports of Poultry in Cwt. 


From 

1913 

1919 

1920 


Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Russia 

119.944 

8 

66 

France 

31,175 

3,083 

27,112 

Austria-Hungary 

26,674 

Nil 

1.396 

U. S. A 

54,242 

100,859 

9,872 

Other Countries 

46,430 

43,617 

56,018 

Total quantities 

278,465 

147,567 

94.464 


£954,540 

£1.527.992 

L_j^8iz..8i2__j 


The figures in Taldcs i and 2 show that in 1920, ascomnared with 
1913, the total value of imported eggs and poultry haci increased 
from £10,545,142 to £12,396,968, whilst the total quantity had 
decreased in the case of eggs from 21,579,950 great hundreds to 
7,070,266 great hundreds; and in the case of dead poultry from 
278,4(35 cwt. to 94,464 cwt. Thus, reckoning that the eggs averaged 
14 lb. per 120, the imports in 1920 were less by 90,685 tons than in 
19 73, whilst the imports of dead poultry were less by 9,2(X) tons. It 

appears, therefore, that the total annual value of theeggsand fioultry 
consumed in the United Kingdom had in 1920 reached the following 
approximate huge sum : — 

British production £37,000,000 

Irish “ 22,352,578 

Imported 12,396,968 

Total £7>.749.546 

From the foregoing it would seem that the opportunities for 
increasing the production of eggs and poultry in the United Kingdom 
were in 1921 greater than ever. Russia, the largest supplier in pre- 
war days, had practically ceased her exports, whilst Italy and the 
countries formerly included in Austria-Hungary would probably 
take .some years to recover their former exporting capabilities. Much 
must dg[)end, however, upon the capacity of the British people to 
adopt efficient methods of cheaper production. There is little doubt 
that the majority of British consumers would prefer to cat fresh 
British eggs and poultry rather than those of foreign origin, preserved 
or otherwise, provided the price of the home article is not too high. 
It is largely a matter of cost of production and methods of marketing. 

One of the most interesting developments in poultry-keeping 
of recent years has been the growth of stock poultry farms whose 
main object is the production of pure-bred poultry of heavy lay- 
ing capacity. This development was no doubt primarily due to 


competitions were conducted over four winter months, commenc- 
ing in October. Thus the productive capacity of the birds was 
tested at the time of the year when eggs are most difficult to ob- 
tain, and competing breeders were compelled to hatch their birds 
early if they wished them to obtain a good place in tlic trials. 

The intnxluction of these comtietitions marks an imjxirtant epoch 
in the history of the pM.>ultry industry, as attention was thereby 
focussed ui^H)n the great variation in fecundity of various strains and 
breeds, whilst the commercial imfxjrtance of high egg yield w’as 
forcibly demonstrated. For the first few years trap-nests were not 
used, records of the egg yield of each pen of four birds being taken. 
In 1902, however, trap-nesLs were introduced and the individual 
records were taken. In 1012-13 the competitions were extended to 
twelve-month i>eriods, anefa grant in aid of this work was given to the 
Utility Poultry Stx'iety in conjunction with the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, Newfxirt, Salop, by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. It was no doubt realized by the Hoard that the 
educational value of these competitions was very great. Not only 
was information obtained regarding the relative productivity of 
different birds, “ strains,” and breeds, but also regarding size and 
colour of egg, comparative seasonal productioii, period of brooding, 
cost of food [.ler bird and net cost of egg prodiu tion, value of different 
systems of housing, feeding, and general management. In fact it is 
open to question if the full educational value of laying competitions or 
trials had in 1921 been fully exploited. 

The National Utility Society continued to organize trials annually, 
and after 1916-17 these were carried out for the i^ciety by the 
Great Eastern Railway Co. at Bentley, Ipswich. This Company in 
conjunction with the Utility Duck Club also arranged in 1921 a 
laying trial for (lucks. The trap-nesting arrangement for these birds 
is very ingenious as the ducks are enticed into the nests by regularly 
placing the fcxxl in small pens in front of the nests» but inside the 
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traps. Otily one duck can obtain admission to each i^n or nest, and 
as the birds are plainly marked with distinctive rings very little 
handling is necessary. 

Several other public laying trials were being conducted in 1921 in 
variotis parts of the Kingdom: at Burnley, Lancashire, by 

the Northern Poultry Society; at Newport, Salop, by the Harper 
Adams Agricultural College; at Wye, Kent, by the South Eastern 
Agricultural College; at Birmingham by the Midland Fur and 


at too high a cost in ot:her directions and that high resistance to 
disease, low chicken mortality, and reasonably sisra eggs are also 
matters of considerable importance. 

The type of bird bred by the breeder of pedigree layers has 
drifted further and further away from the standard set up by the 
specialist exhibition clubs. So much is this so, that in the case of 
several breeds, particularly White Leghorns and White Wyan- 


Table 3 


The gross production and general averages, etc., of the National Utility Poultry Society’s twelve-month competitions during eight 
cars. The Chanii>ionship Section was instituted in 1918-19, and each pen consisted of lo pullets instead of 5 as in the ordinary section. 





Feather F ederation ; at 7'rowbridgc by the Wiltshire County Council ; 
and in Ireland at Cork by the Irish Department of Agriculture. In 
the case of the trials at Newport. Wye and Trowbridge, hnancial 
assistance to the work is given by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

As a brief indication of the results obtained at a few of the laying 
competitions the accompanying tables are instructive. (Tables 3 
and 4 have been compiled by Mr. H. E. Ivatts, late Hon. Sec. of the 
National Laying Trials.) 

Up to the 1916-17 competition awards were granted upon the 
ba.sis of the market value of the eggs laid with a varying discount 
penalty up to 20% upon eggs weighing less than 2 ounces. Subse- 
(juent to 1916-17 the competitive value of a hen’s production was 
delcrminecl in accordance with the following rule: — 

“ For the puriiose of the test the eg^s laid by each hen will be 
assessixl and recorded according to their weight as first or second 
grade eggs. First grade eggs shall be those weighing two ounces or 
more. Second grade eggs during the first ten weeks shall be those 
weighing less than 2 ounces but not less than ounces, and for the 
subsequent period of the test not less than i J ounces. Second grade 
eggs shall be accepted as of equal value to first grade eggs, but not 
more than 100 ejjgs shall be credited to the score of any hen in Sec- 
tions 1 to 5, and in the case of Section 6 (Championship) 200 eggs.” 

The 1915-16 trials held by the Utility Society have a special 
interest, as 42 of the competitors’ pens were retained for a second 
year in order to ascertain the yield of these birds for their second 
year. Tabic 4 shows the results obtained. 

The slirnulus given by laying trials to the breeding of highly 
fecund strains of |)oultry has been enormous. Not only has the spirit 
of competition set up by the trials urged breeders to devote much 
time and tliought and energy to their lirecding oi)crations, but the 
fact that a win in a public competition is of great value as an ad- 
vertisement le<l to the keenest efforts being made by competitors to 
obtain a high position in the prize list. It is jierliaps not too much to 
say that succe.s.s in the trials has l>cen in several cases the foundation 
of many present-day successful stock poultry farms. Ordinary 
poultry-keepers wishing to buy birds cither as a beginning or to 
improve existing stock apply to a large extent to successful com- 
petitors in the laying trials, and a con.siderable foreign demand at 
highly remunerative prices is not infreiiuently the direct result of 
success in the trials. This is certainly a mark of imigrcss in the epg- 
producing industry as a whole, in the same way that the increasing 
demand fc>r pedigree milking stock by the dairy farmer is an indica- 
tion of progress in the dairying industry. A word of caution, however, 
may not be misplaced. There may l>c a danger in focussing attention 
loo strongly on the development — jiossibly the abnormal develop- 
ment — of one function, or producing weaknesses in the bird in other 
directions. There is a certain risk of sterility, high mortality in rear- 
ing chickens and general lack of constitution in the adult stock. The 
really skilled breeder will knowhow to avoid these dangers, but nature 
is inclined to be severe on attempts to develop abnormal capacity in 
any one direction. Our knowledge of the laws of heredity is still very 
incomplete in spite of the considerable amount of empiric knowledge 
possessed by some of our present-day breeders. No doubt MendePs 
discoveries and the investigations made by Bateson, Punnett, Pearl 
and others may give material assistance to the elucidation of the 
many problems involved in the inheritance of fecundity, but in the 
meantime stock breeiiers and commercial egg farmers would do well 
to remember that high individual egg yield may possibly be obtained 


Table 4 

Two-Year Egg-Laying Competition at Harper Adams Agricultural 
College, Newport, Salop, 1915-17. Each pen held bblrtls. 
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Lottes, the birds which win in laying competitions are o{ a type 
distinctly different from exhibition specimens an4 are indeed 
given a d^tinguishing designation such as Utility White Leghorns 
in contrast to Exhibition )^ite Leghorns. Apparently the heavy 
layer develops a type of her own and if, as appears probable, the 
future demand for stock poultry should be increasingly for birds 
whose useful qualities, whether for egg or flesh production, have 
been highly developed, it is obviously desirable that British breed- 
ers of exhibition and utility poultry should take counsel together 
and if possible frame their breed standards to meet present-day 
requirements. Otherwise, confusion is likely to increase with 
resulting loss of trade both at home and abroad. 

The Irish Department of ^riculture have held annual eleven- 
month laying trials in Ireland since 1913, and, as the results are 
published in a form which facilitates comparison, Table 5 is of 
interest 
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the open-fronted house is very little used, a span-roofed type with 
windows low down near the floor being preferred. The amount of 
run provided for the birds also varies, One well-known poultry 
farmer maintains 400 layers to the ac. but divides the acre into 
two portions, and whilst the birds occupy one portion forage 
crops, such as thousand-headed kale, which the birds later on con- 
sume, are grown on the other portion. On another farm the lay- 
ing-houses are so placed on the farm and the wire fencing so 
arranged, that the birds can be given access to arable fields, fruit 
gardens or pasture, as the crops and the season permit. 

In methods of feeding, too, there is also wide variation. The 
dry mash method is practised on certain farms whilst on others 
the wet mash method is preferred or a combination of the two. 
On some well-known egg farms large quantities of cooked vege- 
table food arc regularly fed to the layers, whilst on other farms 


Table 5. — Comparison of Results. 


Eleven 

Months 

ending 

Aug. 31 

No. of 
Pullets 

No. of 

Average 

N(). per 

Bird 

Average 

Value 

per 

Bird 

Cost of 

Food 

I>er 

Bird 

Avc?ragc 

Price uf 

Eggs per 
Dozen 

Return per 

Bin] over 

C'ost of 

Food 





s. 

d. 

s. d. 

d. 

s. d. 

1913 


38,199 

120*1 

II 

2*3 

5 8 

13-05 

5 6-3 

1914 

282 

39.216 

139-0 

13 

3-6 

5 8-3 

13-77 

7 7-3 

1915 

264 

39.764 

150*6 

17 

6 

7 0-5 

16*75 

10 5-5 

1916 

297 

49,830 

169-5 

23 

0*5 

8 11-8 

* *9-58 


1917 

2T0 

36,660 

174*6 

32 

7*2 

13 10*7 

26*89 


1918 

210 

36,106 

171*9 

47 

4 

16 6 

39*66 


1919 

3«fi 

55.124 

i8o*o 

53 

3-4 

20 0 

42-59 


1920 

m 

65,840 

185-98 

^ 

0 

19 3-0 

41-62 
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Most of the so-callcd “commercial egg farms,” which have 
become more in evidence of recent years, are stocked with Utility 
White Leghorns, White Wyandottes, or Rhode Island Reds. The 
main business of these farms is to produce eggs for consumption 
though most of them do also a certain amount of trade in supply- 
ing eggs for hatching, day-old chicks, and stock birds. One of the 
largest British commercial egg farmers, however, who maintains 
a flock of 5,000 layers and rears some 5,000 to 6,000 chickens 
every year, states that nine-tenths of liis produce is sold for direct 
consumption and that he regards the hatching egg and stock 
cockerel trade as comparatively unprofitable and troublesome. 
All hatching and rearing on this particular farm are done with 
broody hens, no incubators or foster-mothers being used, and this 
has been the practice for many years. It has proved commercially 
successful in this particular case, though other egg farmers use 
mammoth incubators and pipe brooder houses or anthracite stove 
hovers with apparently successful rcsidts. There is little doubt 
that the capacity for rearing large numbers of chickens with a low 
percentage of mortality is the crucial test of the commercial egg 
farmers’ skill and management, and much has yet to be learnt 
regarding the rearing of chickens in large flocks. Considerable 
differences of opinion exist as to the comparative merits of pipe 
brooder houses, anthracite stove hovers, brooder houses with 
small portable oil hovers, outdoor portable brooders, and natural 
methods. When the pipe brooder system as practised in America 
was first tried in England many failures were recorded. Since 
then, however, improvements have been introduced and there is 
some evidence that the improved form of pipe brooder house 
may yet become popular in Britain. At least one large breeder 
has erected a brooder house of this type with a capacity of from 
3,000 to 5,000 chickens and excellent results have so far been ob- 
tained. The anthracite stove brooder is now in use in consider- 
able numbers, but opinions vary widely as to its efficiency in 
rearing a high percentage of vigorous well-grown chickens. 

Methods of housing and feeding hens kept principally for table- 
egg production vary considerably. The usual practice is to keep 
the birds in comparatively large flocks of from jso to 400 and to 
bouse them hx open-fronted scratching-shed houses, the original 
type of which was probably introduced from America. These 
houses are not uniform in type, some being 14 ft, deep with special 
back ventilation whilst others are built only 9 ft. deep and de- 
pend for ventilation entirely on the open front. In Lancashire 


very little green food is given beyond what the birds gather for 
themselves on their runs. 

From all this it will be gathered that methods are far from 
being standardized in the poultry industry, and this is indeed 
not a matter for surp>rise when the recent development of poultry- 
keeping as a business is considered. Unlike agriculture, which is 
man’s oldest industry and has been for many years investigated 
both from the scientific and practical aspect by some of the best 
brains, there has been little scientific or even practical investiga- 
tion into poultry-keeping methods in the United Kingdom. For 
the novice therefore, who may well feel doubtful as to the best 
system to adopt, the soundest procedure is probably to obtain 
information as to the methods practised on several succcsssful 
poultry farms and then to adopt a method which appears to 
combine the good points of several. 

The keeping of poultry in England by urban dwellers, with 
gardens or even small backyards, and by allotment holders, re- 
ceived a great stimulus during the war, owing to the falling-off in 
supplies of imported eggs and the necessity for converting all the 
edible household and garden waste material into human food. It 
was soon realized that a limited number of laying hens could be 
maintained under intensive conditions in small backyards and 
gardens, at comparatively low cost. The necessary labour could 
be provided within the family, and first-class eggs produced at 
the point of consumption at much lower outlay than that involved 
in purchasing inferior shop eggs. Furthermore, eggs so produced 
were actually on the consumers’ premises. Difficulties and ex- 
penses of transport did not affect the supplies, provided a limited 
amount of additional feeding-stuffs could be obtained to supple- 
ment the household and garden waste material. This develop- 
ment in urban poultry-keeping would no doubt have proceeded 
much more rapidly than it actually did had the supply of chick- 
ens, pullets, and hens been greater. Unfortunately, however, poul- 
try-breeders were unable to obtain supplies of feeding-stuffs 
freely and hence were obliged to restrict their breeding operations. 
Consequently the demand for laying stock by town dwellers could 
not in many cases be satisfied, or was met by supplies of old hens 
which gave disappointing results. In any case urban poultry- 
keeping has taken a firm hold, so much so that local sanitary 
authorities and town property owners arc showing concern as 
to possible interference with the amenities of properties in urban 
areas, and local by-laws and clauses in leases which were more 
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or less ignored in many cases during the war are now being 
strictly enforced. It is to be hoped that town poultry-keepers 
will so regard the requirements of hygiene and sanitation in 
thickly populated areas that no serious cause for complaint with 
subsequent restrictive action on the part of local authorities may 
arise, as undoubtedly ** backyard ** poultry-keeping can give 
powerful assistance in reducing the necessity for large importa- 
tions of foreign eggs. 

For backyard, allotment and garden poultry-keeping the inten- 
sive system of housing is usually adopted, though in some cases 
where! sufficient Bpaca is available open or covered runs for the birds 
may be provided in addition to the house. Under the strictly inten- 
sive system the birds are [permanently confined to the house which 
should afford four or five sq. ft. of floor space to each bird. It is 
essential that the floor of the house be ke[)t dry and some 4 in. to 8 
in. of bedding should be provided amongst which grain should 
"be scattered from time to time so as to induce the birds to take 
necessary exercise by scratching amongst the litter for the grain. 
The intensive house is usually of a lean-to open-fronted type so de- 
signed as to admit as much sunlight as p^issible on to the floor in the 
winter months and yet to keep out rain, snow and wind. It may be 
ibuilt of wood, — {-in. tongued and grooved match-boarding is often 
{used, — asbestos sheeting, or even mainly of fell. As a backyard 
-or garden poultry house is often of a more or less permanent nature 
*it is usually more economical in the long run to use sound materials 
Which are likely to n(‘ed little repairing. A house of this type, which 
Jshoiild be high enough to permit of easy cleaning, may be built for 
^ix or eight hens in (piite a small backyard, and provided it is kept 
iquite clean and no nude birds arc kept no offence is likely to be caused 
to neighbours even in a crowded city district. In circumstances 
such as these, however, it is inadvisable to attempt hatching and 
rearing, and the egg supply is likely to be more satisfactorily main- 
tained if fresh pullets are purchased at the end of each summer and 
the hens disjxpscd of which have been kept intensively for about a 
year, and have temporarily ceased laying and commenced to moult. 

If s[xice permit a covered run may be (provided adjoining the 
house, but the floor material, especially if of soil or sand, must be 
kept scrupulously sweet and clean. I'he top surface should be raked 
off and renewed from time to time and occasionally a little disin- 
fectant powder may be sprinkled in the run. Extra accommorlation 
of this sort, is, however, not really neces.sary for laying stock kept 
under proper intensive conditions for one year only, and most 
backyard [X)ultry-kee[X!rs with limited space at their disposal will 
find an intensive house constructed on sound lines most suitable 
for their purpose. 

The Sussex poultry-fattening industry, which had become of 
considerable importance in the three south-eastern counties 
prior to the war, has become almost extinct owing to the high 
price, and the difficulty in obtaining supplies, of the Sussex ground 
oats which were invariably used for cramming the birds. Apart 
from the fact that it was considered uneconomical in war-time 
scarcity to use concentrated fee<ling-stufls for the production of 
the highly finished, crammed Surrey fowl, supplies of store chick- 
ens were difficult to obtain, feeding-st tiffs were very short and 
were rationed, and, owing to the shortage of fresh meat, chickens 
found a ready market in almost any condition. Thus the old 
Sussex fattening industry gradually died out, though of course 
chickens continued to be reared as far as conditions would per- 
mit and were marketed as a rule without cramming or special 
fattening. 

There have been some indications of a revival of the cram- 
ming practice, but Irish supplies of store chickens having been 
diverted for direct sale in London and elsewhere, and poultry- 
raisers having accustomed themselves to selling their birds for 
direct consumption without additional fattening, it may be that 
any general revival of cramming will be long deferred. Much 
wiU depend upon the public demand and this will no doubt revive 
to an increasing extent if supplies of the former high-quality 
crammed chickens become greater. The practice of trough feed- 
ing chickens in fattening coops for a week or so in order to give 
them a little extra finish is still continued to a certain extent dur- 
ing the late summer, and this practice has much to commend it. 
Less skill is required than in cramming; it is more economical of 
feeding-stuffs, and though the chickens cannot be as highly fin- 
bhed as by the crammer, good-quality table birds can be produced 
which are readily saleable at satisfactory prices. 

' Like the Sussex cramming industry, the old-established Ayles- 
tmry duck -fattening industry, as well as duck-fattening farms 
Buckinghamshire, became practically extinct during the 


war, but duck farms were bound to reappear as feeding-stuffs 
became cheaper and more plentiful. In 1921 the tendency ap- 
peared to be to keep the lighter breeds of ducks, such as the 
Indian Runner, the Khaki Campbell, and the Buff Orpingtdn, 
for egg production rather than for table purposes, and much 
attention has been drawn to this aspect of duck-keeping owing 
to the laying competition for ducks conducted by the Great 
Eastern Railway Co. with the Utility Duck Club. 

For many years the poultry industry received little recogni- 
tion or assistance from the state authorities in the United King- 
dom. Considerable changes in this respect, however, have been in 
evidence during recent years. State aid has been maiiily directed 
to educational activities, and there are now few counties which 
do not possess an instructor in poultry-keeping, whose duties con- 
sist in giving instruction in this subject by means of peripatetic 
lectures, classes, and visits to poultry -keepers. Most of the 
agricultural colleges, dairy institutes and farm institutes also 
provide regular instruct ion in poultry-keeping to their pupils, and 
in some instances — such as at the Harper Adams Agricultural 
College, Shropshire; the Lancashire County Council School at 
Hutton; the Glasgow and West of Scotland Agricultural College 
Poultry School at Kilmarnock, etc. — courses of training are pro- 
vided for students desiring to specialize in poultry-keeping. 

Poultry-breeding centres have been established by the Board 
of Agriculture in cooperation with local authorities in almost 
every district in the United Kingdom, for the purpose of distribu- 
ting good pure-bred utility poultry — usually by the sale of eggs 
for hatching or day-old chicks to smallholders, cottagers and 
allotment holders. This scheme has met with much apprecia- 
tion and success. Table 6 shows the number of distributing sta- 
tions established in England and Wales and the numbers of eggs 
and chicks distributed since 1919: — 

Table 6. — Distribution Stations. 



Egg 

Stations 

& Chick 
Stations 

Chick 

Stations 

Incubating | 
Stations | 

Total 

Total 

Eggs 

Distribution 

Chicks 

1919 

X 56 


3 

4 

163 

52.980 

2,974 

1920 

122 

39 

8 

4 

173 

141,611 

20,934 

1921 

138 


9 


259' 





* Includes 24 stations which undertake distribution of ducks' eggs. 


It is significant of the interest now taken by the State in the 
development of the poultry industry that the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries has created a separate Small Livestock 
Branch, on the staff of which technically qualified officers were 
appointed. One of the chief duties of the branch is to supervise 
the poultry educational work of local authorities in respect of 
which grants in aid arc made by the Ministry. It is the duty of 
the technical head of the branch to advise the Ministry on mat- 
ters relating to the industry. 

Valuable work is done in Britain to assist the poultry industry 
by poultry societies and clubs, such as the National Utility 
Poultry Society, the Poultry Club, the Northern Utility Society, 
the Scientific Poultry Breeders* Association, the Midland Fur and 
Feather Federation, and many others. These clubs organize lec- 
tures, demonstrations, laying competitions and shows, and do a 
great amount of voluntary work in an advisory capacity. In 
1920 a central organization known as the National Poultry 
Parliament was set up mainly through the efforts of Mr. Edward 
Brown, F.L.S., who was unanimously appointed the first presi- 
dent. This poultry parliament, which meets once or twice a year 
to discuss questions relating to the industry, is representative of 
societies, clubs, educational authorities and institutions and trad- 
ing organization^. The parliament has appointed a smaller exec- 
utive body known as the National Poultry Council, and one of 
the first important steps taken by the council was to set up a 
national examination board to conduct an examination and to 
award to successful candidates a national diploma, which is 
intended to be in the main a standard qualification for persons 
desiring to obtain appointments as instructors in poultry- 
keeping. (P. A. F.) 
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United States 

Profound changes took place in the American industry between 
1900 and 1920. In 1900 breeding-birds " and meat were the 
principal objects of poultry raising and furnished most of the 
profit. Eggs at that time were a by-product. Conditions had so 
changed by 1920 that eggs were the principal mdney producer 
and meat and breeding birds were the by-products. 

Many factors contributed to» this change. There had been a 
greater increase in the population especially in the cities, than 
in the number of hens kept. Consequently there was a greater 
demand for meat and eggs, especially eggs. Cold storage facili- 
ties and improved shipping methods had raised the average 
quality of the product marketed and by more nearly equalizing 
the supply and price, had increased the demand. The spring 
flow of eggs after the introduction of storage became profitable, 
although formerly it often had resulted in loss. The per capita 
consumption of eggs and poultry flock decreased because of the 
increase in price. The increase in price affected tlie consumption 
of meat more than of eggs because substitution of other meats 
was possible. Eggs, quickly and easily cooked, digestible, con- 
taining concentrated vitamines, clean, imparting their flavour 
and preserving qualities to cakes and pastries, remained in strong 
demand even at high prices. 

During 1920 the total value of products placed the industry 
among the few of those connected with farming from which the 
1920 return exceeded a thousand million dollars. The 1920 cen- 
sus showed more farmers reporting poultry than any other single 
crop, even apart from the large quantity of poultry raised in 
towns and villages not covered by the census reports. 

Table 7 shows that, relatively, poultry-keeping rapidly de- 
clined in the east during the decade 1909^19. The west, especially 
the Pacific Coast states, continued to increase. The decline in 
the cast was due largely to the high price of feed and the diffi- 
culty of obtaining it, particularly during 1917 and 1918, and the 
decrease in farm popidation and the number of farms. Opposite 
conditions obtained in the west. While feed was higher it was 
easily obtainable and relatively cheaper because of the freight 
congestion. During the decade there was an increase in the num- 
ber of farms and farmers in the west particularly on the Pacific 
Coast. The poultry farms in New England that were making a 
specialty of producing meat were to a large extent put out of 
business owing to the increa.sed cost of feed and labour without 
a proportionate increase in the price of meat during 1917 and 
1918. The same was true to a lesser extent of the specialized egg 
farms and farm flocks in New England and the North Atlantic 
states. These farms had not returned to normal when the 1920 
census was taken, but at the close of 1921 a rapid development 
was under way. 

The general depression in the industry from 1916 to 1919 
primarily aflected those who were obtaining comparatively poor 
egg production due to faulty methods of management or to 
poorly selected or poorly bred stock. The poultrymcn who ob- 
tained high egg yields made greater profits than for the years 
1910-1915. This condition drew the attention of poultry-keepers 
to the necessity of getting a good egg yield and led to systematic 
breeding and selecting for egg production. Many farms, partic- 
ularly those in the northwest, have bred their birds to the point 
where they are getting an average egg production of over 200 
per hen from large flocks of birds. From 1900 to 1915 an 
increasing number of commercial poultry farms were established 
primarily to produce eggs. These took the place of the broiler 
farms, which had been mainly failures. Through these farms and 
the value of the produce, poultry became a business or industry 
rather than a side-line for farmers’ wives or a hobby for fanciers. 

Perhaps the most rapid change that took place in the industry 
during the period 1910-20 was that in 1910 but few baby chicks 
were sold, but in 1921 millions were sold to the advantage of the 
breeder, the hatchery man and the farmer raising the chicks. 
If the rate of increase of the chick hatcheries for 1918-21 should 
be maintained until 1930 comparatively few hens then would be 
used for hatching, and comparatively few hatching eggs would be 
sold except to the hatcheries. 
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In iQoo there were few colleges or experiment stations in 
America teaching poultry raising or experimenting with it. By 
1920 all the states were teaching and most of them were doing 
experimental work. Colleges and experiment stations have been 
of great assistance to farmers and poultrymen in showing them 
better methods. Egg-laying contests have shown the value of 
breeding for high production and of strains rather than breeds 
so far as egg production is concerned. The first egg-laying contest 
in America was at Storrs, Conn., under the supervision of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College in 1911-2. There were more 
than 10 contests in the United States and 10 in Canada in 1921-2. 
The highest average production in any contest was obtained by 
the Western Washington Experiment Station at Puyallup, Wash., 
for the year 1020-^2 1. The 365 birds in the contest averaged 214 
eggs per hen. The pen of five single-comb White Leghorns which 
led the contest and made the American record layed i ,384 eggs 
or an average of 276*8 eggs per hen. 

During 1910-20 ornamental breeds and bantams so decreased 
that in 1921 few commercial breeds were maintained on a large 
scale. The chief breeds were White Leghorns, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds and White Wyandottes. There were 
also fairly large numbers of Anconas, Buff and White Orpingtons, 
Brown Leghorns, White Plymouth Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, 
Black Minorcas, Black Langslians and Light Brahmas. 

Table 8 shows that imports and exports of eggs and egg 
products greatly increased from 1910 to 1920, the imports more 
Taglk 8. — U.S. Exf>orts and Imports; Eggs {Shell) and Egg 
Products, Fiscal Years jgio~20 



rapidly than the exports, so that the United States seemed likely 
to become on balance an importing nation. The exports for 
1920 consisted largely of shell eggs and went to Cuba, Canada, 
Mexico, Panama, England and Scotland. A considerable propor- 
tion of the eggs that went to Canada replaced Canadian eggs 
shipped to England. As Canada has a grading law, its eggs were 
exported to better advantage. The imports were mostly egg 
products from the Orient, particularly from China. In 1920 the 
imports consisted of 1,348,383 dozen of shell eggs, of which over 
70% came from the Orient. The egg products amounted to 
24,091,098 pounds, of which over 90% came from the Orient. 
Beginning about 1918 the large packing and egg handling houses 
began establishing egg-breaking and packing facilities in China 
and South America, so that in 1921 the imports seemed likely to 
continue to increase for some years unless tariff changes affected 
conditions. (O. B. K.) 

POWER. SIR WILLIAM TYRONE (1819-191 1), British soldier 
and administrator {see 22.224), died July 24 iqii. 

POYNTER, SIR EDWARD JOHN, Bart. (1836-1919), EngUsh 
painter (sec 22.239), died in London July 26 1919. In 1919 he 
retired from the presidency of the Royal Academy, and was 
created K.C.V.O, 

PREECE. SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1834-1913), British elec- 
trical engineer, was born in Wales Feb. 15 1834 and educated 
at King’s College, London. He became a civil engineer but in 
1853 joined the Electric and International Telegraph Co., whence 
in 1869 he reverted to the civil service. In 1877 he was appointed 
electrician to the Post Office, in 1899 cngineer-in-chief and, 
after his retirement, consulting engineer. He was a pioneer of 
wireless telegraphy and his early experiments are described 
in 26.530. He died at Penrhos, Carnarvon, Nov. 6 1913. 

PRESSENS£, FRANCIS DE (1853-1914), French politician 
and man of letters, was born in Paris Sept. 30 1853, the son 
of Edmond de Pressens6 {see 22.299). Ble was educated at the 
Lyc6e Bonaparte, and at school had a brilliant career, earning 
many distinctions. He served on General Chanzy’s staff during 
the war of 1870 and was taken prisoner at Le Mans, but after 
the war entered the public service. After a short period at the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, he entered the diplomatic service, 
and was appointed first secretary at Washington. In 1882 he 


returned to France and took up journalism. He was a contrib- 
utor to many journals, including tl^e Repue dcs Deux Monies 
and the RSpublique Fran^aisef and in 1888 became foreign editor 
of the Temps, On the rise of the Dreyfus question (1895) de 
Pressens6 identified himself with the cause of the prisoner. He 
wrote in support of General Picquart, aqd in consequence of his 
advocacy of £mile Zola’s cause was struck off the roll of the 
Legion of Honour. This led to |^is resignation from the Temps ^ 
and he came forward as a socialist politician, being in 1902 
elected socialist deputy for the Rhone. He was prominent in 
the debates on the question of the separation of Church and 
State, and a bill brought in by him formed the basis of the one 
finally carried by M. Briand. He died in Paris Jan. 19 1914, 

De Pressens^ published many articles of the greatest interest in 
the Temps, the Revue des Deux Mondes, Aurore and HumanitS, He 
also procluced Lc Cardinal Manning (1896), an intcre.sting study, and 
a work on Home Rule, VIrlande et I'Anglelerre depuis Vacte d union 
jusqu'd nos jours, 1800-1888 (1889). 

PRETORIA {see 22.309). — Pop. (1911), whites 35,942, coloured 
18,732, total 54,674; in 1918, whites 41,690. About a mile 
from the centre of the town on a commanding position on 
the slopes of Meintjes Kop are the Union Government Build- 
ings, the finest public offices in South Africa. They were built 
1910-3, from the designs of Herbert Baker, at a cost of £1,800,- 
000, and consist of three main portions; a large central semi- 
circular colonnaded building flanked east and west by rectan- 
gular blocks. At the junction of each wing with the central 
section is a domed tower 180 ft. high, and at the end of each 
wing is a projecting pillared pavilion. A feature of the building 
is the long low roof, with projecting eaves. The space enclosed 
by the building is laid out in terraces culminating in an open 
amphitheatre, in the centre of which is a stone rostrum. The 
buildings are of South African freestone, on a foundation of 
Transvaal granite. The laying out and planting of the terraced 
gardens was not completed until 1920. The principal approach 
lies 12 ft. below the main terrace, is 80 ft. wide and is planted 
with trees. Another road leads to the suburb of Bryntirion, 
where are Government House and the residences of ministers. 

The foundation stone of Government Buildings was laid in Nov. 
1910 by the Duke of Connaught, and the first pulffic ceremony in 
the amphitheatre of the building was held in 1915 to celebrate 
General Botha’s conquest of South-West Africa. In 1913 a statue of 
President Kruger was unveiled in the town. In April ic)i8 Pretoria 
became the headquarters of the newly created university of South 
Africa. One of it.s constituent colleges, the Transvaiil university 
College (incorporated 1910), is situated in Pretoria. 

The State Library and Museum (built 1913) are in Market Street. 
The former Transvaal Government Buildings, facing Church Square, 
which is the business centre of the city, are used by the Provincial 
Council. The Law Courts (completed 1914) are on the north side of 
the square; the Post Office (completed 1912) faces Church Square 
and Church St. 

The municipality, which owns the sanitary, water, electric and 
tramway services, spent between 1902 and 1919 a sum of £1,675,000 
on improvements, including the provision of a water sewerage sys- 
tem, electric tramways, parks, an open air swimming-bath and a golf 
course, reputed one of the best in South Africa. The rateable value 
of Pretoria in 1918 was £7,438,000, its revenue £366,000, and its 
indebtedness £1,716,000. 

PRICES* — In the following article, which should be read in 
connexion with those under Cost of Living and Wages, the 
changes in prices of commodities during the years 1910-20 
arc considered with special reference to the United Kingdom. 
An account of the American system for controlling prices in 
the United States is appended. 

(I.) Wholesale Prices in General, — ^The movement of wholesale 
prices in general is measured by the method of index numbers. 
The prices of commodities for which definite market quotations 
for definite grades exist are selected as typical in their changes of 
prices in general', a year or longer period is chosen as base, the 
price of each commodity is equated to 100 at the base period and 
the price in other years expressed proportionately, such numbers 
being called price ratios. (Thus if the price of wheat in the base 
period was 605. and in another year 4ss., the price ratio in the 
latter year would be written as 75.) Then either factors are chosen 
expressing the relative importance of the commodities as deter- 
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mined by the total sum spent on them in a period or some other 
criterion, and each price ratio is multiplied by the corresponding 
factor, the sum of the products is divided by the sum of the 
factors and the resulting quotient is the index number of whole- 
sale prices for that year; m the more important commodities arc 
represented by two or more price quotations and the resulting 
price ratios are simply averaged to obtain the index number- 
There are many variants of method and there has been much 
controversy on every detail of the process; in fact, however, the 
precision of the result depends not to any great extent on the 
particular method followed, but principally on (i.) the number 
of independent prices included and (ii.) on the dispersion of the 
various price ratios in the year to which the index number 
refers, so that when prices are moving on the whole in the same 
proportion the index number is more accurate than when some 
are moving rapidly upwards and others are stationary or falling. 
In normal times when changes are moderate it has been shown 
both from theoretical considerations and by comparing the 
numbers obtained by various methods that the precision of the 
method is high, but during the war period the movements were 
rapid and unequal, the conditions of accuracy were lost and no 
very precise measurement could be obtained. The object of the 
method of index numbers is to average away the variations due 
to the special conditions of supply and demand of particular 
commodities, and to obtain a resultant which measures the 
effect on prices of general causes, such as the supply of currency. 

It is found in practice that the necessity for restricting price 
quotations to those of commodities for which the same grade 
and quality is in the market in large quantities through a long 
period of years restricts the choice greatly, and limits it to 
raw materials or articles in an elementary state of manufacture. 
In some cases the price used is based on the average value of 
all grades of the commodities of wheat, of tea, of coal), 
imported or exported, but this introduces a possibility of error 
since the average may change owing to a change in the relative 
quantities of high and low grades independently of any change in 
price. The three index numbers of wholesale prices in use in 
the United Kingdom are the Board of Trade’s, the Economist's, 
and the Statist's (formerly Sauerbeck’s); the first uses average 
values to some extent and api)lies factors to the price ratios to 
allow for the relative importance of commodities, the second and 
third use market quotations of definite qualities of goods and 
take a simjrle average of the i)rice ratios. 

'Fable I. exhibits the general movement in the twelve years 
before the World War, and shows how little the variation of 
method affects the result in this period, '‘.rhe year 1903 is taken 
as the starting point, since il is after the great fall of prices end- 
ijig in 1896 and the subsequent rise and the inflation of 1900-1, 
and may be regarded as a normal year. 

Taule T. — Movement of wholesale prices in the United Kingdom 
1903-13. (In each case the index number of 1913 Is equated to 100.) 


Year 

Board of 
'Frade 

Index No. 

Saiierl)erk’s 
Index No. 

Economist 
Index No. 

1903 

83 

82 


1904 

84 

83 


1905 

84 

85 


1906 

87 

91 


1907 

91 

94 


1908 

89 

86 

1909 

90 

87 

84 

1910 

94 

92 

90 

191I 

94 

94 

95 

1912 

99 

100 

108 

1913 

100 

100 

100 

1914 

Jan.-J une 

— 

97 

96 


Sauerbeck’s index numbers for 1903 on the same basis for 
separate groups of commodities were: — Vegetable food 90; 
animal food 85; sugar, tea, coffee, 86; minerals 74; textiles 79; 
sundry materials S3. Wholesale prices had therefore been 
rising from 1902-13 (with a short inflation and depression in 
1906-8), but tended downwards in the first half of 1914. 
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Table IL — Statist monthly index numbers. Average Jan. to 
July 1914 taken as 100. 


End of 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

ian. 1 



^7 

150 

193 

225 

233 

398 

239 

Feb. 



122 

154 


227 

227 

317 

220 

March 



126 

158 

205 

228 

224 

316 

215 

April 


100 

128 

163 

2(K^ 

230 

224 

323 

206 

May 



130 

164 

212 

231 

235 

3I6 

196 

June 



129 

159 

218 

233 

242 

31 * 

189 

July 



129 

158 

214 

233 

250 

3<>9 

— 

Aug. 

106 

130 

163 

213 

237 

258 

308 

— 

^-pt. 

108 

13* 

163 

214 

239 

2()0 

302 

— 

Oct. 

109 

133 

J 73 

219 

239 

272 

291 

— 

Nov. 

108 

137 

183 

222 

237 

280 

272 

— 

Dec. 

III 


J .«7 

225 

237 

285 

252 

— 


Average for year — 


Statist 

13T 

164 

212 

233 

249 

301 —• 

Ecovnmui 

128 

167 

212 

234 

244 

298 — 

Board of Trade* 

127 

164 

214 

235 

261 

327 — 


Immediately after the declaration of war in 1914 prices began 
to rise, and with certain interruptions continued to mount up 
till the spring of 1920, when the index numbers reached their 
maximum {Statist 323, end of April; Economist 326, end of March; 
Board of Trade 357, average of July). "J'ill Oct. 1017 the in- 
creases showed a remarkable regularity averaging 2 % monthly, 
equivalent cumulatively to 27% per annum; on this scale the 
index in the successive Octobers would leach in 1914 106, in 1915 
135, in 1916 171, in 1917 217 and in 191S 258, numbers which 
(except the last) are in close agreement with those shown in the 
table. This was, however, a definite seasonal movement super- 
imposed on this regularity; in the first three or four months of 
each year prices moved up with special rapidity, while in the 
summer the increase was slackened and in some cases was 
replaced by a fall. The check in the increase in the summer of 
1917, following a specially rapid rise, is attributable to the control 
of prices which by that date was general. From Aug. 1917 
prices continued to rise in spite of control till Sept. 1918, but the 
rise in these 13 months aggregated to only 13% (239 against 
213). After the Armistice prices fell slowly for five months, dur- 
ing the season in which in previous years the increase had been 
specially rapid, but expectations of a permanent fall were not 
realized; in the year beginning April 1919 the index rose from 
224 to 323 or 44%. 

From the beginning of the war till July 1919 the Statist and 
Economist index numbers are in close agreement, except that 
the Economist shows a more rapid rise for twelve months from 
Oct. 1916 and less increase in the late autumn of 1917, but there 
is disagreement as to the dates and amount of the increase after 
July IQ19. At that date the three index numbers agree in 
estimating the whole increase in five years at 148, 149 or 150%. 
The following table shows the divergence in subsequent months: — 

Table III. Monthly index numbers, July 1919 taken as 100. 



Board of 'Fradc 

Economist 

Statist 

IQ19 




July 

ICK) 

100 

100 

Aug. 

106 

lor 

103 

Sci)t. 

no 

102 

104 

Oct. 

115 

105 

109 

Nov. 

120 

108 

112 

Dec. 

123 

114 

114 

1920 




Jan. 

127 

120 

119 

Feb. 

131 

127 

126 

March 

133 

130 

127 

Aijril 

133 

128 

129 

May 

132 

128 

126 

June 

140 

122 

124 

July 

144 

122 

123 

Aug. 

135 

120 

123 

Sept. 

137 

1 19 

120 

Oct. 

134 

111 

116 

Nov. 

129 

102 

108 

Dec. 

125 

92 

100 


The earlier agreement is more remarkable than the later dis- 
crepancies, for the conditions of accuracy named above were 
not present during the war when prices were moving rapidly 
and quotations for the usual qualities of good^ were often 
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Table IV.— Index numbers of wholesale prices. 






United 

King- 

dom 

Canada 

U.S.A. 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Sweden 

Nether-. 

lands 

Den- 

mark 

Norway 

Aus- 

tralia 





Statist 

Official 

Brad- 

street’s 

Statist- 

tque 

G 6 n 6 rale 

Bacchi 

Bank of 
Japan 

Svensk 

Handels- 

tidning 

Official 

Finanz- 

tidende 

Okono- 

miks 

Revue 

Official 

1913 




100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


— 

— 

1914 . 




101 

ItX) 

97 

103 

95 

95 i 

116 

106 


100 

100 

1915 . 




126 

109 

108 

141 

133 

97 

*45 

*49 


— - 

* 4 * 

1916 




159} 

134 

130 

190 

200 


*85 

233 

206 


132 

1917 • 




206 

175 

172 

263 

306 

148 j 

244 

298 

284 

— 

146 

1918 




226 i 

205 

204 

34 * 

409 

196 

339 

398 

292 

— 

170 

1919 . 

1920 




242 

216 

204 

358 

366 

239 

330 

306 

340 


180 

Jan. . 




289 

248 

227 

489 

lit 

301 

319 

293 

— 

334 

203 

Feb, . 




306 

2 S 3 i 

226 

525 

314 

342 

289 

— 

344 

206 

Mar. . 




308 

258 

225 i 

557 

619 

322 

354 

290 

— 

35 * 

209 

April . 




3 U 3 

261 

226 

591 

679 

301 

354 

296 

— 

354 

217 

May . 




306 

263 

216 

553 

659 

272 

365 

297 

— 

37 * 


June . 




301 

258 

2 II 

495 

615 

248 

366 

297 

383 

384 

233 

July . 




299 1 

256 

205 

498 

613 

239 

363 

301 

385 


234 

Aiig. . 




298 

244 

196 

504 

632 

235 

3^5 

290 

394 

418 

236 

Sept. . 




293 

241 

184 

528 

660 

231 

362 

288 

398 

427 

230 

Oct. . 




282 

234 

I7I 

504 

662 

226 

346 

283 

403 

422 


Nov. . 




263 

224 i 

148 

463 

658 

221 

331 

260 

374 

404 

208 

I)e( . . 




,..-^44 

ilA 

138 

..Ml 

634 

206 

200 

233 


m\imm 

^JL97- 


The pri 


ces are of course measured in the currency of each country. 


In every case there is a fall in the last months of 1920. 


unobtainable. It is important to emidiasizc this uncertainty, 
for it is the fact that exact measurements of general price 
changes cannot be made in times of disturbance, and indeed it 
is diflicult even to define the quantity we wish to measure; 
tendencies can be observed clearly, but only rough measurements 
can be made and fine comparisons lead to error. The maximum 
level was reached in March 1920 by the Economist index number, 
in April by the Statist^ in July by the Board of Trade. By Dec. 
1920 the Board of Trade index was back at the level of the 
beginning of 1920, that of the SUitlst at the level of July 191Q, and 
that of the Economist at the level of May 1919. The difference 
is mainly due to the varying proportions given to cereals ami 
textiles, which had fallen rapidly, and to meat and minerals 
which had fallen little in the three numbers. 

Table IV. (from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Su- 
preme Economic Council^ vol. ii.. No. 5) shows the index nuim- 
bers for several countries. 

( 11 .) Wholesale Prices of Selected Commodities, — When wc come 
to commodities separately, the measurements can be made more 
exactly subject to the two following qualifications. During the 
war period the ordinary sources of supply were so disturbed that 
pre-war kinds and qualities were no longer in the market (in 
the Economist index number only 19 out of the 44 quotations 
included were not subject to some modification of kind); and 
a statement of prices is generally taken as meaning the price at 
which a purchaser can obtain the goods he <lcsires and at which a 
merchant is willing to sell, but in the time of control and rationing 
these conditions di<i not obtain, and the price was fixed by other 
conditions than those which influence a free market. 

Table V. is based on the prices taliulated in the Journal of 
the Royal Statistical Society ^ July 1920, pp. 640-5, by the editor 
of the Statist, The index numbers have been recast, the average 
price in 1913 being taken as 100 for each commodity; the totals 
have been obtained by grouping together the separate entries 
on the same plan as in the original, but the change in base 
year affects the results, which thus differ from those given in 
Tabic II. in the same way as if the weights had been changed. 

It is at once evident that the various prices have not followed 
the same course; the extremes in 1919 are tin, whose price rose 
only 28% in 6 years, and Russian flax, where the rise is 323%. 
This great divergence of itself shows that the general index 
number cannot have great precision; but in the absence of means 
of improving it, we cannot do better than take this number 
(shown in the line Grand Total in Table V.) as measuring the 
general inflation of wholesale prices. 

The prices as recorded are the resultants of at least five nearly 
distinct forces, viz. the general inflation of prices, the conditions 


of supply and demand for the separate commodities, the control 
of supply, the control of prices, the change of quality. In 1915 


Table V . — Statist index numbers. Averages for each year. 



*913 

* 9*5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

Vegetable food 

Wheat 








English Gazette 

100 

170 

184 

239 

229 

229 

253 

American . 

Flour, Town made 

100 

164 

1 85 

229 

2*5 

205 

253 

white or (i.R. . 

100 

160 

172 

192 

*53 

*53 

216 

Barley, English Ga- 




zettc 

100 

*37 

189 

00 

217 

278 

330 

Oats, English Ga- 



180 



zette 

100 

162 

270 

258 

274 

301 

Maize, American 






mixed 

100 

*75 

223 

304 

332 

334 

383 

Potatoes, good Eng- 








lish . 

lot) 

120 

*97 

239 

*83 

254 

311 

Rice, Rangoon 

100 

162 

206 

3 fX) 

320 

3*3 

501 

Total 

100 

156 

192 

252 

238 

255 

319 

Animal food 








Beef: Carcase, Lon- 








don Central 
meat market. 








Prime 

100 

*34 

150 

*94 

191 

200 

231 

Middling 

M utton : Carcase, 

100 

*39 

*57 

206 

211 

220 

257 

London Central 
meat market. 








Prime . 

100 

121 

* 5 * 

185 

176 

184 

233 

Middling . 

Pork : Carcase, 

100 

126 

*54 

*95 

196 

203 

258 

London Central 
meat market . 

100 

129 

160 

200 

234 

233 

306 

Bacon, Waterford , 
Butter, Friesland • 

100 

100 

121 

118 

*43 

161 

192 

181 

237 

208 

248 

212 

31* 

253 

Total 

100 

127 

*54 

*93 

208 

2*4 

264 

Tropical food 








Sugar 








West- Indian* . 

100 

I 5 U 

255+ 

239+ 

3.32 j 
267* 

347 

404 

61 1 

Beet* . 

100 

279 

361 

689 

Java . 

Coffee 

East India* 

100 

172 

244 

30* 

327 

400 

687 

100 

97 

96 

*17 

*59 

180 

183 

Rio* . 

100 

84 

94 

109 

130 

215 

210 

Tea 






Congou, common* 
Indian, good me- 

100 

167 

160 

338 

418 

270 

225“ 

dium f 

lOO 

127 

130 

185 

*94 

182 

II4 

Average Import* 

100 

122 

125 

162$ 

166 

* 7 * 

*65 

Total* 

100 

*43 

182 

241 

269 

300 

432 

Total Food 

100 


186 

228 


2fi2_ 

322 
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Table V.-^ConHmed. 



191? 

>915 

1916 

1917 

I^tB 

1919 

*920 

Minerals 








Iron 








Scottish Pig* 
Cleveland Pig* , 

100 

109 

137 

146 

154 

215 

3*6 

100 

II 2 

142 

154 

163 

235 

357 

Common Bars . 

100 

136 

177 

177 

181 

249 

366 

Copper 

Chili Bars . 
English Tough 
Caket . . 

100 

107 

170 

183 

170 

135 

*43 

100 

112 

182 

185 

I7I 

*35 

*53 

Tin, Straits . 

100 

82 

91 

118 

i6s 

128 

*50 

Lead, English Pig 
Coal 

Wallsend in Lon- 

100 

125 

170 

169 

169 

*54 

209 

don 

Newcastle Steam f 

100 

143 § 

1285 

128§ 

156 

211 

149 

100 

136 

266 

194 

216 

293 

332 

Average Export 

100 

122 

177 

193 

2X9 

33 * 

57 * 

Total 

100 

118 

150 

160 

*74 

205 

276 

Textiles 








Cotton 








Middling Ameri- 








can . 

100 

84 

128 

236 

318 

280 

330 

Fair Dhollerah . 
Flax 

100 

77 

123 

240 

301 

259 

248 

Petrograd * 
Russian, Average 

100 

176 

226 

333 

353 “ 

353 “ 

353 “ 

Import* 

100 

I6I 

207 

3685 

379 

423 

837 

Hemp 







Manila, Fair rop- 








ing* . 

100 

120 

172 

266 

313 

I8S 

207 

Petrograd, clean* 

100 

159 

187 

278 

439 

388 

385 

Jute, good medium 
Wool 

Merino, Port 

100 

80 

H 7 

149 

148 

189 

169 

Philip* . . 

100 

119 

182 

258 

262 

372 

444 

Merino, Adelaide* 
English, Lincoln 

100 

114 

174 

245 

247 

338 

337 

half-hogs 

100 

140 

162 

169 

T52 

183 

178 

Silk, Tsatlee . 

100 

89 

148 

195 

234 

236 

35 * 

Total 

100 

112 

156 

214 

269 

272 

320 

Miscellaneous 








Hides 








River Plate, dry* 
River Plate, 

100 

105 

119 

162 

163 

182 

166 

salted* . 
Average Import 
price* 

Leather 

100 

116 

139 

167 

180 

149 

206 

198 

192 

100 

116 

135 

185 

233 



Dressing hides* 
Average import 
price* 

100 

147 

145 

179 

168 

187 ! 

223 

TOO 

113 

140 

179 

170 

211 

370 

Tallow, town . 

Oil 

100 

108 

138 

181 

242 

255 

218 

198 

Palm . 

100 

98 

126 

130 

127 

197 

Olive . 

100 

104 

120 

lit 

400 

404“ 

404“ 

Linseed* 

100 

122 

167 

257 

375 

35b 

Linseed* 

100 

126 

176 

247 

288 

306 

345 

Petroleum, refined 

I(X) 

105 

141 

190 

252 

204 

298 

Soda, ciy stalvs 

100 

102 

166 

189 

174 

249 

3*7 

Nitrate of Soda 

100 

no 

156 

217 

237 

216 

2*5 

Indigo, Bengal 
Timber . 

100 

486 

486 

373 

327 

332 

527 

Hewn, average 





268 



import* . 

Sawn, average 

100 

147 

205 

244 

344 

369 

400 

416 


import* . 

100 

150 

236 

333 

430 

Total 

100 

148 

182 

217 

247 

268 

3*2 

Total Materials 

100 

129 

165 

201 

234 

252 

304 

Grand Total 

100 

L 35 

170 

212 

234 

25* 

3*2 

Silvert 

100 

86 

..JIL. 

.^ 15 JL 

172 

207 

223 


*The entries in these cases of similar commodities are averaged 
before inclusion in the index numbers. 

These commodities are not included in the Skitisl index numbers. 
Comparative values. 

Approximate prices. ® Nominal prices. 

and 1916 the principal increases may be traced to the diminution 
or difficulty of supply (cereids, sugar, flax) or to acuteness of 
demand (wool) or to both (timber). In 1917-8 the prices of 
nearly all commodities whose supply was threatened or for which 


the demand was increased were controlled. The quality was 
changed definitely in the case of flour and indirectly when th6 
prices are averages of several grades as in the cases of meat, flax, 
leather and timber,. 

Pood , — The price of wheat rose immediately after the beginning 
of the war, and with it the prices of flour, oats, maize and rice. 
The prices were checked by the establishment of a government 
system of purchase at the end of 1916 and by the control of th9 
prices of home-grown cereals in 1917; with this system flour of 
mixed materials was substituted for wheat-flour and the product 
sold at a price kept constant and relatively low, by the help of a 
subsidy beginning in the autumn of 1917. In the case of wheat 
and flour the subsidy and control continued till the beginning of 
1921 but the prices rose; the prices of other cereals increased very 
rapidly from the autumn of 1919. An attempt was made to con- 
trol the consumption of oats in 1917-8, otherwise cereals were not 
rationed. The wholesale price of potatoes was fixed from time 
to time, the Government undertaking to make good growers’ 
losses, but the price was changed so frequently that the control 
had little effect. 

Early in the war the price of imported meat increased more 
rapidly than that of home-killed, till in 1917 there was little 
difference between their retail prices. On the whole the price 
of meat increased less than that of commodities in general. Prices 
were fixed in Aug. 1917 and consumption was rationed early in 
1918; after the Armistice control was gradually relaxed; but 
prices of beef and mutton changed very little during the two 
years after the first fixing of them. The prices of Irish bacon 
quoted are hardly typical; in 1917 a great quantity of American 
bacon of inferior quality was bought by the Government, who had 
difficulty in selling it at a price which covered the cost. The 
demand for high-class bacon could not be met, and its price after 
1917 rose more rapidly than that of butcher’s meat. The line 
in the table relating to imported butler is j>crhaps misleading 
since the supply was insignificant, and its inclusion unduly de- 
presses the average; for the records of milk and its products 
we must depend on retail prices. Taken together the prices of 
animal food increased at a lower rate than the general average of 
prices except in 1916-7. 

The price of sugar was of course dominated by the cutting off 
of the continental supply, and its increase was greater than that 
of any commodity always obtainable included in the table. The 
Government took over the whole supply at the l>eginning of the 
war and issued it at a fixed price; the control continued till 1921, 
There was no shortage of supply of coffee nor of lea (except in 
the autumn of 1917), and their prices rose relatively little. 

When all food prices are grouped together as in the table, it is 
seen that they rose till 1917 more rapidly than the average for 
materials, but that the increase from 1913 to 1918, and to 1919 
was the same in the two groups. 

Materials , — The prices of different kinds of coal increased at 
different rates prior to the general control of coal mines which 
took effect early in 1917; with the stoppage of export of coal the 
supply was adequate even for the increased use in the manu- 
facture of pig-iron, and the restriction in consumption from 1917 
was only necessary to economize labour in the mines. For 
domestic and manufacturing use the price rose but slowly till 1919 
and generally less than for goods in general. Iron and steel 
began to come under control as early as June 1915 with the 
initiation of the Ministry of Munitions, and their use was 
severely restricted for all civil purposes, so that there was no free 
market for more than three years. The prices were actually 
fixed in Nov. 1917, a government subsidy being given to steel and 
to pig-iron makers to meet any extra costs. The subsidies were 
withdrawn early in 1919 and the price of pig-iron rose from 
£4 1 5s. to £8 a ton, the pre-war level having been £2 i is. Recon- 
struction and repairs, for many years in arrear, caused a great 
demand for iron and steel, and in July 1920 pig-iron was 320% 
and steel rails were 283% dearer than in 1914; prices fell dowly 
in the autumn of 1920 (Birkett: Iron & Steel Trades during 
the War,” Statistical Journal^ May 1920). Copper, tin and lead 
showed no special inflation and were relatively cheap in 1919. 
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Cotton followed an exceptional course. With the cutting off 
of Germany from the market the price fell considerably in the 
first months of the war and waj below the pre-war level till nearly 
the end of 1915. Presumably in consequence of the restriction of 
shipping, a rapid rise began in the autumn of 1916, and at the date 
of the Armistice cotton was at three times its pre-war price; 
then there was a j)crceptible fall for some months, but this was 
followed by a great increase, the reason of which has not been 
explained, which brought American cotton early in 1920 to more 
than four times its cost in July 1914; the reaction from this 
inflation gave the first indication in 1920 that the general index 
number was about to move downwards. Both yarn and piece 
goods rose more rapidly than raw cotton, especially in 1919-20, 

The price of wool also fell after the outbreak of war, hni the 
great demand for the Allied armies soon turned the scale and 
English wool especially became rapidly dearer in 1915. From 
June 1916 the Government took steps to assume ownership of all 
the wool it required and to control the rest; the distribution to 
manufacturers and prices was arranged by an intricate system 
involving the Government, wool-brokers and manufacturers 
(Zimmern: Economic Journal, March 1918). The price was very 
high in 1917-8 and rose rapidly in 1919 when the civilian demand 
for replenishing their wardrobes and households was acute, and 
the prices of yarn and manufactured goods outpaced even raw 
materials. There was no definite fall till 1920. As regards flax, 
the cutting off of the Russian supply and the Government 
demand for linen in airships caused Uiien to be practically un- 
obtainable by civilians, and the shortage naturally continued 
long after the war. Jute and silk were less aftected. 

The variations in the movements shown under the heading 
“ Miscellaneous can in general be explained by known condi- 
tions of supply and demand. The supply of petroleum proved, to 
be sufficient for war needs. The Statist index number is vitiated 
by the exclusion of rubber. Owing to the development of 
plantations before the war the supply was even excessive; the 
price was rarely more than 20% higher than in July 1914 and 
after the Armistice was lower. 

(III.) Retail Prices oj Food in the United Kingdom , — ^Accurate 
and useful statements of retail prices are in general only obtain- 
able with respect to foo<l, in part because most attention has been 
directed to recurrent and necessary domestic expenditure, in 
part because it is Ic.ss easy to define the unit of purchase in the 
case of clothes and manufactured goods. The cost of other 
necessary items of expenditure is considered in the article Cost 
OF Living, and this section deals with food alone. 

The following tables show the average prices paid by the 
working classes in tJie United Kingdom, the result of the monthly 
collection of information by the Ministry of Labour (formerly by 
the Board of Trade) published in each issue of the Labour 


Gazette, and described in detail in the issue of March 1920. The 
general movement in retail prices was similar to that of wholesale^ 
that is, a nearly regular increase (23% cumulatively per annum) 
took place for three years after the outbreak of war, then for more 
than a year the rise was checked by control and rationing; there 
was a temporary fall in the spring of 1919, followed by a rise 
which became rapid in the summer and autumn of igao and a 
fall after Nov. 1920. 

Table VII. — Average of Retail Food Price-Changes in the 
United Kingdom as computed in the Labour Gazette, 

(The average on the ist or and of each month is expressed as a 
percentage of the average in July 1914.) 



1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

January .... 

— 

II8 

145 

187 

206 

230 

236 

278 

February .... 

— 

122 

147 

189 

208 

230 

235 

263 

March .... 

— 

124 

148 

192 

207 

220 

233 

249 

April .... 

May 

— 

124 

149 

194 

206 

213 

235 

238 

— 

126 

155 

198 

207 

207 

246 

232 

June 

— 

132 

159 

202 

208 

204 

255 

218 

July 

100 

I 32 i 

161 

204 

210 

209 

25B 

220 

August .... 

— 

134 

160 

202 

218 

217 

262 

— 

September 

no 

135 

165 

206 

216 

216 

267 

— 

October .... 

II 2 

140 

168 

197 

229 

222 

270 

— 

November 

113 

141 

178 

206 

233 

231 

291 

— 

December 

116 

144 

184 

205 

229 

234 

282 

— 

Average for year ^ . 
Wholesale f(X)d index* 


131 

160 

198 

215 

219 

256 


(Statist) 

— 

142 

IZL 

225 


UJL 

^^08 

— 


"‘Second quarter of 1914 taken as lOO. 


Table VII. shows the average of the movements as combined 
from the data in Table VI. (together with the prices of fish and 
eggs) by the Ministry of Labour, each item being given the im- 
portance estimated from a pre-war standard budget of expendi- 
ture. For the relation of this computation to the cost of living 
see Cost of Living. Except for making facile generalizations 
the detailed table is more important than the summary. 

The price of bread rose intermittently, but on the whole rapidly 
till Sept. 1917, when its price was exactly double that of July 1914. 
The rate of extraction of flour from gram was controlled from the 
autumn of 1916, and government regulation flour containing an 
admixture of wheat, maize, rice and other cereals in varying pro- 
portions alone was used in the three years 1917-8-9, and during this 
period the price is not that of a comrmxiity of constant quality. In 
Sept. 1917 the Government fixed the price at gd. for the A-lb. loaf, 
be.came the sole purchasers of the necessary cereals, regulated the 
price to millers and bakers and met the deficit by a siiDsidy. The 
price Wcis raised to gad. in Sept. 1919 to meet bakers’ increased 
expenses, and at substHpient dates again raised with the increasing 
price of wheat till it reached is. 4(1.; when wheat fell in the latter 
part of 1920 the subsidy was gradually reduced to zero and the price 
of bread maintained; in 1921 the price fell, and was is. ijd. from 
April to July. Flour followed nearly the same course as bread. 

The retail prices of meat were determined by the wholesale prices 
already discussed. Imported meat remained for three and a half 


Table^ VI.- 
Labour Gazette 


-Average Retail Pric^cs in the United Kingdom of the Principal Foods as recorded* at the beginning of each month in the 



1914 

July Dec. 


s. d. 

s. d. 

Bread . 4 11 ). 

5 l 

6J 

Flour . lb. 

io| 

I 0 

Beef 



British lb. 

8 

8J 

Imported lb. 

6 

7 l 

Mutton 



British 11 ). 


81 

Imported lb. 

5 i 

6J 

Bacon lb. 

iij 

I 0 

Milk . qt. 

air 


Cheese 



Imported 11 ). 

8i 

9 i 

Butter . lb. 

I 2I 

» 3 i 

Margarine lb. 

71 

7 i 

Sugar . lb. 

2 

3 i 

Potatoes 7 11 ). 

4 | 

4 

Tea 11 ). 

I 6 i 



1915 



1916 



1917 


191 K 



1919 



1920 


1921 

ne 

I )ec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

D('c. 

June 

Dec. 

June 


June 

Dec, 

June 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

6. d. 

8 


8 


81 


10 


Hi 


9 

9 


9 


9 


9i 

1 

oi 

1 

4, 

^ 

3 

I 

3i 

I 

4i 

I 

7i 

1 

10 

I 

4 

1 4 

1 

4 

I 

4 

1 

4 

I 

11 

2 

6i 

2 oi 

Hi 


IlJ 

1 

li 

I 

ii 

I 

4| 

I 

3i 

I 3l 

I 

5i 

I 

3| 

I 

6 

I 

6 

I 

9^ 

I 8J 

9 


9i 


iij 


11 

I 


1 

ij 

I 3i 

I 

5i 

I 

4 

I 

2 ; 

I 

ol 

I 

oi 

I 0 

loi 


n 

I 

ij 

I 

ii 

I 

5i 

1 

3 , 

I 3 

I 

4f 

I 

3i 

I 

5 l 

1 


I 

II 

I 10 

8 


8 J 


III 


ir 

1 

2 

1 

I A 

I 3 

1 

5i 

I 

1 

I 

0 


loi 



11 


1 

2 j 

1 

3 i 

1 

5 i 

1 

S\ 

2 

24 

2 3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4i 

2 

6 

2 

9 } 

2 2 j 

3 I 


4i 


4i 


5 i 


si 


6 J 

5 i 


81 


61 


loj 


7i 


lol 

7 l 

ni 


111 

I 

l\ 

I 

2 i 

I 

74 

I 

4i 

I 5 

I 

8 

I 

6 

I 

6 

I 

8 J 

1 

9 , 

I 7 } 

4t 

1 

7 

I 

7 

2 

0 

2 

0 

2 

4l 

2 5l 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

61 

2 

III 

3 

3| 

2 2 



7i 


81 


H 


III 


111 

I 0 

I 

0 


iii 

I 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 ! 

9 , 

3| 


4, 


5 i 






6 

7, 


7^ 


7, 


8 

I 

2 


10 

I 7 i 

4 ! 


4i 




loi 


llj 


6 i 

7i 


7i 


H 


loi 

I 

3i 



8 | 

IT 

2 


_2 

_iL 

2 


2 

8 


Ii 

2 8 

2 

8 

2 

6l 

2 

.jal- 

2 


2 

JL 



V *The prices from Dec. 1914 to Dec, 1918 are calculate<f from the percentage changes recorded. 

e oTEs. — The prices of meat are the means between two entries in each case and not the average prices of the carcases. They should 
l>e used for comparative purposes, and not taken to \ye the average price of all meat bought. 

L general the records are the average for the commodities as bought in shops and stores used by the working class. 
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years at id. or 3d. a lb. loa^ than British meat^, but since the price 
of the latter was nearly double, the percentage increase 01 the 
former was much greater. The Ministry of Food fixed wholesale 
prices and the retailer’s margin in September 1917 and subsequently 
the distinction ,in price between British and imported meat was re* 
moved. Rationing was gradually introduced, and was nearly univer- 
sal from April 1918 to May 1910. J^urchasers were restrict^ also to 
the kind of meat that was available from time to time. During the 

C eriod of control and till the summer of 1920 prices fluctuated little, 
lit after control was removed imported meat became cheayier than 
British, and with a rise in the latter in 1920 the pre-war proportion 
between the two was nearly restored. Home meat was at its maxi- 
mum (at about two and a half times its pre-war level) in the autumn 
of 1920 and did not fall at all considerably till after May 192X. 

Prior to 1914 the corresponding numbers, for London only, are 
1910 and 1911 98, 1912 and 1913 103. article Cost of Living 
for further analysis, and for comparative figures for other countries.) 

The price of bacon rose rather more slowly in the opening years 
of the war, but rapidly in the summer of 1917 till it was 140% above 
the pre-war price. In Nov. 1917 im|wrters* and dealers* prices were 
fixed, and in July 1918 the regulations extended to retail prices; 
during this period large supplies of generally inferior bacon were 
received from America, and rationing was only nei:essary for a few 
months. The price after being stationary for two years rose during 
1920 till it reached three times the level of July 1914. 

After 1915 the price of milk was markedly seasonal, while before 
the war it was generally retailed at the same price nearly all the 
year round. No change took place till the autumn of 1915, when the 
price rose id. a qt., and in the following autumn another Jtl., and in 
neither case was there a fall in the spring; in the autumn of 1917 it 
reached nearly twice the pre-war price, and in subsequent years 
fell in the spring and rose in the winter to successively higher points, 
the maximum (loid.) being reached in Jan. 1920. Maximum prices 
were in force from the autumn of 1917 till Jan. 1920, but they were 
not reached in all localities. The great rise in the price of milk must 
be attributed to the high cost of cattle food, which was very scarce 
in the period of restricted imports; elaborate arrangements were 
made to increase the supply by curtailing the consumption of cream 
and the manufacture of outter and cheese. Milk was not rationed 
except V)y informal local arrangements. Not much attention should 
be paid to the prices of butter and cheese after 1916, since during a 
long period they were not freely obtainable, and the Government 
having taken control distributed them at prices which would meet 
their cost. Butter was rationed with margarine. 

The price of margarine rose little till 1917, while its consumption 
increased greatly owing to the want of butter. A shortage of supply 
was felt suddenly at Christmas 1917, and the Ministry of Food took 
control and presently assumed ownership of the supply of its 
constituents and the factories in which it was made. The quality 
was greatly improved, as compared with that in 191^, and it*; 
importance as food became very great in view of the dilTiculty of 
obtaining sufficient fatty substances from other sources. The price 
was fixed in Nov. 1917 at is. (is. 4d. for oleomargarine) and changed 
little till the end of 1920. In May 1919 the price was left free. 

^ The whole supply and distribution of sugar was taken over by the 
Government at the beginning of the war and control was continued 
till 1921. Sugar was distributed through the ordinary channels in 
such amounts as were available and traders began early to ration 
their customers. Official rationing (generally at 8 oz. per person) 
developed in 1917 and its success encouraged the Government to 
develop the general scheme of rationing meat, fats and some other 
foods in 1910 ; rationing of sugar gradually became obsolescent in 
1919. The price rose considerably at irregular intervals as shown in 
the table till in Jan. 1920 it was seven times as dear as before the war. 

Potatoes became dear after iqi6 and afterwards fluctuated strongly 
upwards in sympathy with other agricultural produce and the price 
of manures, and in relation to the supply of each season. The high 
prices, however, were not universally felt owing to the development 
of the cultivation of private allotments espccimly early in 1918. 

The supply of tea was ample except for a short period in the 
autumn of 1917. At that date the Government took control of the 
supplies and provided a uniform blend to be retailed at 2s. 8d. per 
Ib. The rise m price was less on the whole than that of any otner 
commodity shown in the table. 

Other less important foods often showed a greater increase in 
price than those already named, especially since there was a run on 
them during the time of restriction and shipping facilities were given 
rather to the more necessary imports. Eggs in particular became 
scarce and dear owing to the failure of the European supply and the 
scarcity of poultry food. 

No general comparison of wholesale and retail prices is possible, 
for want of adequate records of the wholesale prices of manu- 
factured goods and of retail prices of articles other than food. 
In the case of food, however, the figures are sufficiently typical 
and accurate to allow of a general comparison, but not to permit 
accurate detailed measurements. The two index numbers 
shown depend on nearly the same range of foods, but the bread 
subsidy lowers the retail prices by about 10 points in 191^20. 


TAiBibis Vin. Wholesale and retail prioei of food. (S^sffsi ahd 
Labour Gtmite indest num]^er».) 



'•‘July 1914 for retail pric:e.s. 


In Table VIII. the retail prices for the first quarter of each year 
arc the averages for the ist of Feb., March, April and so through- 
out the year. Wholesale and retail prices include those of con- 
trolled goods, and in the case of wheat, flour and bread arc affect- 
ed by the bread subsidy. The table shows that retail prices rose 
in sympathy with wholesale prices during the first three years 
of the war, but the rise on the whole was less, and the accelerated 
rise in the spring of each year was only marked in wholesale prices. 
As prices became more and more rigidly controlled in 1^17, and 
some commodities were rationed in 1918, wholesale prices fell or 
remained nearly stationary, while retail prices rose very slowly. 

(A. L. Bo.) 

Price-Control in United States. — During the World War 
price-fixing agencies in the United States were numerous, and 
the arrangements made were often informal. Many prices were 
controlled indirectly; but when this control was to any degree 
international the result was a “ fixed price.” 

Prices were more or less formally fixed by various departments 
or branches of the U.S. Government for at least 110 important 
products, each of which required a separate price-fixing opera- 
tion. This was exclusive of repetitions or renewals at later periods, 
which often involved as much work and study as the original 
decisions. The following is a partial list of products for which 
prices were fixed by some government agency or sanction. They 
arc arranged in general in the order in which the prices were 
fixed, although no pretence to accuracy in this regard is claimed. 
Food products are not covered in detail, and no attempt has been 
made to mention them in order: — 

Hides Castor oil Copper, ingot, clectro- 

Coal, bituminous Aluminium lytic 

Coal, semi- Coal, anthracite Copper wire 

bituminous Coke Iron ore 

Pig iron Copper Nitric acid 

Steel plates Molasses (imported) Cotton linters 

Steel, structural Manila fibre Cotton goods 

Wheat Retail lumber Cotton yarns 

Ship timbers (eastern cities) Denims (MaSs.) 

Pine, yellow Platinum Drillings (Mass.) 

Steel billets Hemlock Ginghams, (Amoskeag) 

Sugar Pine, white Print cloths 

Sardines Spruce, eastern Sheetings, bleached 

Bar iron Paper, newsprint Sheetings, brown 

Pipe, cast-iron Manganese ore Hemp 
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Steel rails 

Sashes and doors 

Tickings (Amoakeag) 

Nickel 

Linters (munition) 

Flour, wheat 

Tin plate 

Quebracho extract 

Rice 

Wire, barbed, 

Cement, Portland 

Building tile 

galvanized 

Sulphur 

Crushed stone 

Wire, plain. 

Rubber 

Sand and gravel 

annealed 

Wool 

Lead 

Ammonia 

Acetate of lime 

Charcoal 

Douglas fir 

Quicksilver 

Leather, sole 

Arsenic 

Iridium 

Glycerine (dynamite) 

Ammonium 

Hogs 

Cottonseed meal 

sulphate 

Leather, harness 

Cottonseed oil 

Alcohol, wood 

Prunes, California 

Wool grease 

Ac'Ctic acid 

Raisins, California 

Burlap 

Nitrate of soda 

Carbon tetrachloride 

Tin, pig 

Silver 

Formaldehyde 

Tree nails, locust 

Zinc, grade ” A” 

Chlorine gas, liquid 

Cotton compress rates 

Zinc, sheets and 

Toluol 

Birch logs 

plates 

Phenol 

Brick, common 

Bincler twine 

I'icric acid 

Wallboard 

Castor beans 

Sulphuric acid 

Food products 


Without attempting a complete list, it may be staled that food 
products whose prices were regulated included flour, bread, sugar, 
live stock, meat, poultry, dairy products (including retail milk 
prices), oleomargarine, cottonseed and its products, canned foods, 
dried foods, rice and rice flour, feeds and cofTec. The prices that 
were first formally fixed by the Government fall chiefly in the 
basic raw-materials group. A more shortsighted policy might 
have begun by regulating prices of articles which figure most 
conspicuously in public consumption. 

In some cases prices were fixed for Government purchases 
alone, for example, nickel, quicksilver, sulphuric acid, cement. 
New England spruce and other lumber. In others the prices 
were fixed for the Government and made available to the public 
in a contingent way; for example, in the case of hemlock lumber 
it was provided that any quantity of the commodity which, in 
the judgment of the lumber director of the War Industries 
Board, could be released for the commercial market might be 
sold to the public, subject to the maximum price fixed for the 
Government. In still other cases — for example, copper and raw 
sugar — purchases by the Allied Governments were included in 
the .scope of price-fixing for the U.S. Government; and in a few 
instances, as purchases for the use of the railways of the United 
States, ^he prices were specifically fixed, although they did not 
apply to the public. Prices were sometimes fixed for single 
branches of the Government, as in the case of oil products for 
the navy and cow-hide splits for the quartermaster’s corps of the 
army. Prices were even fixed by the U.S. Government to apply 
to purchases by the Allied Governments only, as was the case 
with fuel oil, gasoline and kerosene. 

The President, however, early took a firm stand for the 
principle that prices charged by producers should be the same to 
the public and to the Government, and, with the exception of 
prices on certain purchases made by Government departments, 
rapid progress was made during 1918 in carrying out this policy. 
Thus the prices fixed for pine, fir lumber and cement, which at 
first applied only to direct Government purchajics, were extended 
to the public. It proved to be highly important as a practical 
matter that prices under similar conditions of purchase should be 
the same to all. The existence in the commercial market of prices 
that were higher than those paid for Government purchases made 
it difficult for the Government to secure prompt deliveries. 
Moreover, such a situation often defeated the purpose of price- 
fixing, because large purchases might be made by private con- 
cerns producing more or less directly for the Government. 

The period of price-fixing began about the middle of 1917, and 
came to a nearly complete standstill with the signing of the 
Armistice. Among the earliest commodities to be affected by the 
price-fixing activities of the Government were lumber, coal, 
wheat, sugar and canned foods. Lumber prices for the Govern- 
ment alone were fixed by arrangement with the Council of 
National Defense on June 18 1917, and approved by the Secretary 
q[| War; coal prices for the navy were fixed on June 19 1917. 
The Food and Fuel Control Act on Aug. 10 1917 set a minimum 
prioc on the wheat crop of 1918. Bituminous coal prices at the 
|niiife%ere fixed by executive order on Aug. 21 1917. Nine days 


later came the President’s announcement of a $2.30 basic price 
on wheat “ to be paid in Government purchases.” The price of 
copper was fixed in September. Relatively few prices were fixed 
after Nov. 1918, although those fixed prior to that time extended 
well over into 1919. Prices, as fixed, were allowed to expire in spite 
of the fact that in several important cases the -representatives 
of the industry concerned asked that the existing price he 
continued. On Dec. ii 1918 the War Industries Board issued a 
statement to the effect that, since it would cease to function after 
Jan. I 1919, no new price agreements would be entered into by 
the Price-Fixing Committee and that all prices theretofore fixed 
would be allowed to expire by limitation. Several commodities, 
the cost of which had not been immediately ascertainable, had 
been taken in large quantities by the Government at prices sub- 
ject to later determination. For example, during the latter part 
of Jan. and the early part of Feb. 1919, the Price-Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board fixed prices on common 
brick and on wall board. Ina.smuch as the Food and Fuel 
Administrations depended for their powers upon the Act of 
Aug. 10 1917, which applied ** during the war,” they functioned 
longer, but became practically inoperative early in 1919. 

Of the various agencies through which prices were fixed the 
following are without doubt the most important: Congress, 
which by direct legislation fixed a minimum price for wheat and for 
silver; the President, acting under authority granted by Congress, 
who fixed prices for coal and wheat; the War Industries Board, 
created by the President July 28 1917, under authority from Con- 
gress, which Board through its Price-Fixing Committee fixed 
numerous prices from Sept. 1917 to Nov. 1918 (as late as Jan. 
and Feb. 1919 several cases of price-fixing for commodities bought 
at tentative prices were awaiting cost determination); the U.S. 
P'ood Administration, established in Aug. 1917, which fixed 
prices of hogs, meat, flour, sugar, binder twine, etc.; local food 
administrators and sub-agencies, such as the Sugar Equalization 
Board and the U.S. P'ood Administration Grain Corporation, 
which fixed many prices; the U.S. Fuel Administration, estab- 
lished in Sept. 1917, which fixed prices of coal, coke, etc.; the 
War Trade Board, which fixed prices of rubber, quebracho 
extract and manila fibre; the Federal Trade Commission, which 
fixed the prices of newsprint paper; the Emergency Fleet Corf)ora- 
lion of the U.S. Shipping Board, which fixed the price of ship 
timbers and locust tree nails; the U.S. Shipping Board which 
fixed ocean freight rates; the International Nitrate Executive 
Committee, which fixed the price of nitrate of soda; the Food 
Purchase Board, which fixed prices of canned foods, etc., for 
the army and navy; various army and navy departments, which 
fixed pricesof gasoline and fuel oil, zinc oxide, automatic sprinklers, 
sashes and doors, castor oil, etc. ; the Appraisal Boards of the 
army and navy, ivhich fixed prices in cases of dissent from prices 
named in commandeering orders; and the U.S, Railroad Adminis- 
tration, which took steps to fix reasonable prices of locomotives 
and cars. As time went on a tendency toward greater uniformity 
and centralization of procedure developed within the price- 
fixing mechanism. This tendency was seen in an increasing amount 
of work thrown upon the War Industries Board and the Federal 
Trade Commission, the former naming a price based largely upon 
the cost findings of the latter. 

In initiating price-fixing no systematic plan was followed and 
prices were at first fixed sporadically. Various Governmental powers 
were resorted to and were applied by numerous agencies, using diverse 
means for carrying out the decisions or agreements which they reached. 
In some cases prices were fixed under special authority, conferred 
directly by Act of Congress, and limited by the provision of such 
Act to sixeified commodities. Thus by section 14 of the Act of 
Congress of Aug. 10 1917, already referred to, the President was 
empowered to fix “a reasonable guaranteed price for wheat.” 
Accordingly on Aug. 30 the President, acting upon the recommenda- 
tion of a committee appointed by himself, promulgated a price of 
$2.20 per bus. for No. i northern spring wheat at Chicago. The same 
law, commonly known as the Lever Act, authorized and empowered 
the President to license importers, producers or distributors of ” any 
necessaries, in order to carry into effect any of the purposes of this 
Act and, if he found unreasonable any storage charges, commis- 
sions or profits, to revoke licences and make findings as to reasonable 
profits, etc. J^ction 10 of the Act authorized him to requisition 
necessary foods, feeds, fuels and other supplies. Section ii gave him 
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power to purchase and sell at reasonable cash prices wheat, 41our, 
meal, beans and potatoes. The power under this Act ran to the 
President, and the Fuel Administrator and Food Administrator 
icted under “ executive orders.” On the other hand, the War 
Industries Board acted under less specific authority proceeding: 
the general war powers of the Pre.sident. Thus the prices fixed for 
steel, copper, lumber and other commodities bv the Price-Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board were in theory approved by 
the President before being publicly announced. In some cases, how- 
ever, such as retail lumber prices in certain eastern cities, the prices 
were announced without formal approval by the President. 

The means of enforcinj^ prices when ” fixed,” whether determined 
by the price-fixing agencies or reached by agreement with the pro- 
ducers, w'cre various, ranging from appeals to the patriotism of the 
trade to commandeering orders. In most cases there was in the back- 
ground the possibility of the Government’s taking over the industry; 
and in not a few the army or navy did commandeer plants or stf>cKS 
of merchandise. In such cases a price was named which was subject 
to adjudication, first by the Board of Appraisers and then, upon 
appeal, by the courts. On Dec. 24 1917 all wood chemicals (acetic 
acid, alcohol, etc.) were commandeered for a pericKi of six months 
and later the commandeering order was extended to cover the second 
half of 1918. Apart from purchases on army or navy account, 
however, price-fixing was effected chiefly by ” licences ” and control 
of ” priorities.” The Food Administration and the Fuel Administra- 
tion, under the Act of Aug. 10 1917, put in force extensive sy.stems of 
licensing, under which unliccnsea producers and distributors w'ere 
not allowed to engage in business, and licences were revoked, if the 
regulations were disobeyed. The War Trade Board also licensed 
importers of certain articles on condition that the prices which it 
fixed should be observed. The administration of priorities proved to 
lx* a major element in the price-fixing programme, and involved rnany 
important questions.^ Toward the end of 1917 a priorities division 
was estal)lished within the War Industries Board and a priorities 
commissioner placed at its head. Representatives of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, tnc Railroad Administration, and the U.S. Shipping 
Board were placed upon a Priorities Committee. The War Trade 
Board, the Food Administration, and the army and navy were also 
represented. The Price-Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
Board and the Priorities Committee worked in harmony. This 
was of the utmost importance, as it made possible a substantial 
degree of unity of policy among the different CTOvernnient pur- 
chasing departments; and, through the power of the Priorities Com- 
mittee over fuel and transportation, pressure could be brought 
to bear upon a recalcitrant business concern for the purpose 
of compelling it to adhere to fixed prices. The Priorities Com- 
mittee undertook whenever necessary to administer priorities in 
the production of all raw materials and finished products, save 
food, feeds and fuels. The distribution of fuel was, of course, 
under the supervision of the Fuel Administrator, and transpor- 
tation service under the U.S. Railroad Administration, but the 
Fuel and Railroad Administrators were guided _ largely by the 
” preference list ” issued by the Priorilies Committee and by the 
recommendations of the division chiefs of the War Industries 
Board, and on the whole came to work in clo.se relation to the 
coiiniiittce’s general policy. The Priorities Committee, then, exer- 
cised a general function 01 adjusting production to the needs of the 
nation at war by allocating the limited supplies of fuel and basic raw 
materials, and its powers \verc sometimes used as a club to reinforce 
the authority of the Price-Fixing Committee in particular cases. 
The Army and Navy Aijnraisal Boards were called to pass on prices 
in the case of commaiuleer orders issued for the reauirements of 
those departments. When a commandeer order was to be issued the 
practice developed of having the chief in charge of that division of 
the War Industries Board which dealt with that commodity approve 
the order in which the price was named. If, as w'as frequently the 
case, the producers of the commodity were not satisfied with the 
price, the matter was brought before the Appraisal Board. It is 
iniportant to observe that those memliers of the Price-Fixing Com- 
mittee who represented the army and luiv^ were also members of the 
appraisal boards of these two departments. 

Various methods of applying price control were tried. Prices may 
be fixed both directly and indirectly. As a rule, each commodity the 
price of which it was desired to fix was taken up directly and a specific 
price made for its purchase; but in some cases reliance was placed 
upon indirect control of the price of one commodity through direct 
control of the price of another. A most interesting and important 
phase of indirect price-fixing activities lay in the attempts to restrain 
prices by controlling consumption, as in the cases of tin, platinum, 
coal, sugar, w^hcat and meat. These efforts culminated in rationing 
in the case of sugar and the requirement of purchase of substitutes 
in the case of wheat or flour. Steps were taken, also, to prevent 
waste and to improve methods of production, for example, cleaner 
threshing of wheat. Most of such ” conservation ” measures are to 
be approved without reser\'e. Closely connected with the conserva- 
tion phase as .seen in control of demand, rationing, etc., were stabili- 
zation and |>ooling. But pooling, while partly used to facilitate 
rationing (as in the case of sugar), may also be used to keep prices up, 
either locally or throughout the entire market. In at least three 
cases, wheat, sugar and tin, the Government entered upon a i>ool- 


ing prografnrne for the purpose of stabilizing prices. Stabilization 
is a term which implies mixed motives, a considerable part of its 
purpose commonly being to maintain or keep up prices, at least in 
a part of the field. This wuvs the case with the Sugar Equalization 
Board and the tin pool, and the Government’s Grain Corporation. 

The degree of precision with which prices were fixed varied widely 
from commodity to commodity, ranging from a loosely determined 
maximum price to a careful determination of the definite price to 
be charged for a particular commewiity in the case of a particular 
purchase. As a rule, only maximum prices were fixed, although in a 
majority of caws th^rice named as a maximum w^as the one which 
actually prevailed. This was not infrequently taken for granted by 
the price-fixing agency. In some important cases, however, the 
actual market price fell below the maximum named by the Govern- 
ment. This wiw* true of zinc plates and sheet.s and certain kinds of 
lumber. Also, in the case of rubber, a price was named by the War 
Trade Board as a maximum, which was considerably higher than the 
market price. As has been already noted, a minimum price was fixed 
for wheat, the reason being that it was desired to guarantee the mar- 
ket in this case and thus encourage production. The price of hogs 
was fixed on the basis of a positive minimum after the failure of the 
attempt to maintain the price on the basis of a fixed ratio to corn. 
W^heat also furnishes a case in which both a maximum and a minimum 
price were specifically fixed. Obviously a result similar to that ob- 
tained by naming a price may be gained by limiting profits or gross 
margins. Thus, an effort was made to re.strict the profits of the meat- 
packers to 2 J % on sales, and in the case of the five largest packers a 
maximum margin on meat of 9 % on investment w^as named. The 
flour millers w'cre limited to a profit of 25 cents i>cr barrel. Dealers in 
cotton-seed and peanuts, both ginners and others, were limited, be- 
ginning July I 1918, to a margin of $3.00 per ton over cost (not re- 
placement value). This method was also largely used by the Fuel 
Administration in an attempt to regulate the price of coal to con- 
sumers, and in Sept. 1917 this agency announced its plan for fixing 
the maximum gross margins of retail dealers in coal and coke. 
Each dealer was authorized to add to the average margin for 1915 
betw'ccn his delivered cost price of coal or coke and the price 
charged consumers, 30 to cover increaserl expensc.s provideci the 
gross margin thus arrived at did not exceed his average for July 
1917. Fixed rates of commission or margins of profit w^ere im- 
posetl also on dealers in newsprint paper, retail lumber and other 
commodities. 

In addition to the above methods, there w^as the attempt to 
fix retail prices directly by publishing fair prices, as was done 
for groceries by the local ” price interpreting boards ” set up by 
the F ood Administration. Price-fixing by restricting margins passed 
into the realm of hopes and aspirations in such cases as the earlier 
regulation of the lake-forwarders by the Fuel Administration, and 
the cotton-gin ners by the Food Administration, for in these cases 
the producers were merely urged to charge “reasonable” prices. 
Miicn the same may be said of the somewhat tentative moves 
made by the Oil Division of the Fuel Administration toward 
fixing tne price of petroleum and its products. In July 1918 the 
Oil Director made some proposals with regard to fixing the differ- 
ential between the prices of crude and those of refined products; 
and in Aug. he announced a plan to stabilize the price of crude 
oil, stating his belief that this would prevent radical changes 
in the price of refined proilucts. It does not appear, however, that 
the plan had any appreciable effect. 

I"rom the foregoing it would appear that there were three 
chief types of price-fixing: — (t) maximum prices, in the case of 
basic staples which had wide public interest, often recognized 
as ‘‘peggeii” prices when any scarcity or rapidly advancing 
cost existed; (2) definite prices, (a) to encourage production by 
guaranteeing returns, (b) Government purchases (direct or 
indirect) in the nature of single transactions; (3) margins, (a) 
absolute amount per unit, (b) percentage on sales, cost, or in- 
vestment; this method being used when it was desired to cover 
the clistribution of products, the marketing of which was not 
integrated with manufacture. The minimum price, strictly 
siicaking, was the exception, but is logically associated with the 
definite price, which is both maximum and minimum. 

Another distinction of some importance in fixing prices depended 
upon the place at which the price named was to apply. Some prices 
were made on an f .o.b. factor)' basis, while others were on a delivered 
basis. The practice prevailing in the industry was partly followed. 
The tendency, however, w'as to fix prices on an f.o.b. factory or mill 
basis, a natural tendency when the price is based on cost. In a major - 
ity of cases, prices came to be made f.o.b. the producer’s plant. 
In many cases, however, prices were quott d f.o.b. some market 
basing ptiint. This was notably true of cupper, which was always 
quoted f.o.b. New York, although the metal was secured from 
mines in Michigan, Montana and Arizona, and refined at various 
seaboard r^oints. In the case of commodities produced in several 
competing areas there was often a tendency to quote prices on a 
delivered basis. Prices delivered were fixed for New England spruce, 
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Pennsylvanta hemlock, cement, hollow btilldfng: tile, Iron and steel 
sctap, and oil products for the navy. The situation in the case of 
hollow buildinfif tile furnishes some explanation of this tendency. 
The chief producing area for this commodity was centred in Ohio, 
while there were other producing territories in the south, in New 
Jersey and elsewhere. In order to stabilize market conditions and to 
divide the market, the representatives of the industry desired to fix 
prices on a delivered basis. In this way, Iw fixing a delivered price 
sufficiently low, the low-cost producers in Ohio Were prevented from 
coming too far east with their product; while, if the price had been 
fixed f.o.b. the plant, there would have been no limit to the area 
covered by the low-cost producer, except cost of freight and desire 
for profit. Had the war continued much longer, there can be little 
douDt that adjustments in railway rates would have become an 
important part of the price-fixing programme. Special railway 
service was given in a number of instances as a direct part of price- 
fixing, as, for example, the arrangements made to furnish transpor- 
tation to the Douglas fir lumber mills for the purpose of relieving 
them of accumulations of low-grade lumber. In the case of price- 
fixing for manganese ore produced in the United States, an integral 
part of the scheme was the application of special railway rates. 

When a controlling part of the supply of any given product 
is produced by concerns which are not completely integrated, 
especially as to the earlier stages of the industry, it is practically 
necessary, in price-fixing, to control the price of the chief semi-fin- 
ished products; but when a controlling proportion of a product 
comes from producers who are more or less completely inte- 
grated, this necessity docs not exist, although some protection may 
be required for independent producers in the earlier stages. Also 
when the object is to protect the consumer of products which are 
distributed by separate wholesale and retail agencies, it is necessary 
to control the wholesale and retail prices as well as the price f.o.b. 
factory or mill. 

Prices were fixed for various periods of time, but in general 
it may be said that on account of changing conditions the 
periods were short. Perhaps the period most frequently chosen 
was three months. A much shorter period would have created 
too much risk and uncertainty in marketing, to say nothing 
of the strain upon the price-fixing machinery; while a longer 
period was not, as a rule, desired by the representatives of the 
industries, especially during a period of increasing costs. Various 
exceptions might be cited, such as the case of wheat, in which 
the price was fixed for the crop of a given season. The prices 


of meat and coal ivete fixed for indefinite periods, and the same 
was true of manganese ore. Various bases for determining the 
reasonable maximum price to be fixed were used, but it may be 
said that, on the whole, the prevailing tendency was to fix 
prices on the basis of cost, a reasonable allowance being added 
for profits. In this connexion the Federal Trade Commission did 
important work in ascertaining from the books of the producers 
the actual cost of production and the investment. 

In the ordinary case of price-fixing, the gist of the method used by 
the Price-Fixing Committee was as follows : — First, some estimate was 
made of the probable quantity of the product wanted, which, of 
course, involved a knowledge of the stocks on hand. Second^ the 
quantity which each producer could turn out was ascertained. 
Third, each producer’s cost of production was computed for the most 
recent period available. Fourth, the average investment involved 
in the Reduction of the commodity was determined and reduced to 
the basis of investment per unit of product. The first three of these 
items bear directly upon the determination of the representative or 
marginal producers for price-fixing purposes. The fundamental 
question in fixing prices that are based on cost, is the determination 
of what mav be called the “ marginal cost.” This cost may be ex- 
plained as follows: it is frequently the case that when the several 
individual costs for a group of producers are accurately ascertained 
and are ranged in their order from low to high, there will be a varia- 
tion among them of 100%, the high cost being double that of the 
low cost. Ordinarily the bulk of the production comes from those 
producers whose costs are below the average, though this is not al- 
ways the case. It does not follow, however, that the average cost 
gives the basis for a fair price. If 25%, or even 10%, of the pro- 
duction comes from high-cost producers and the entire output is 
needed, the average cost cannot be the basis of price. It is true that 
in many cases prices were fixed on the basis of average cost, both 
by the War Industries Board and by other price-fixing agencies: 
but as time went on methods were perfected, and the practice of 
taking a ” representative cost ” developed. This representative cost 
was very vsimilar to what the economist calls the marginal cost, 
meaning the cost at which the highest-cost producer is able to produce 
without loss at a given price. 

Of the conditions which facilitate the determination of a reason- 
able marginal cost for price-fixing, a knowledge of the requirements 
of the market, or in war-time a knowledge of the needs of the Govern- 
ment and its agencies, is most important. Price-fixing in the United 
States was handicapped by uncertainty as to the quantity which it 


Yearly and Quarterly U.S. Fixed Prices, 1913-8. 


Year 

COAL, 
bituminous 
per ton 

COPPER, 
electro- 
lytic per 
lb. 

LUMBER, 
Southern 
yellow pine 
timbers 

6 in. X 8 in. 
X 16 ft. 
per M. 

PIG IRON, 
Bessemer 
per ton 

SUGAR, 
fine granu- 
lated in bags 
or barrels 

FLOUR, 

standard 
patent 
bar. 196 
lb. 

BEEF, 

fresh 

native 

carcass 

(Chicago) 

WOOL, 
Ohio fine 
unwashed 
per lb. 

LEATHER 
shoe upper 
2nd grade 
per sq. ft. 

U)r^ 

Si. 18 

$0.15 

$14.46 


$0.0428 

$4.58 

$0.1295 

$0,338 

$0,194 



1.16 


12.87 

14.89 


5-f«) 

.1364 

.250 

.209 

Quiirters 

X.16 




-0389 





First .... 

.14 

13.21 

15.04 

4.57 

.1300 

.229 

.205 

Second .... 

1.17 


1342 

14.90 

-0395 

4.55 

.1322 

.248 

.205 

Third .... 

I.r6 

.12 

13.14 

14.90 

-0583 

5.34 

.1402 

.271 

.218 

Fourth .... 

1.16 

.12 

TT.71 

14.71 

.0523 

5.86 

.1435 

.251 

•215 

loi.s 


*17 

T2.90 

15.78 

•0556 

6.66 

.1289 

.3(K) 

.205 

Quarters 

1. 16 


IT. 64 

14.56 

-0538 



.298 


First .... 

.14 

7.34 

.1229 

.214 

Second .... 

1. 12 

.18 

12.21 

14.61 

-0585 

7.39 

.1214 

.291 

.201 

Third . . . - 

1. 11 

.18 

12.46 

15.91 

.0546 

6.22 

.1330 

.301 

.200 

Fourth . 

1.T4 

.19 

_ 

1 8.03 

-0552 

5.74 

.1375 

.308 

.204 

igiO 

1.24 

.28 

ta-76 

23.8H 

.0688 

7.26 

.1382 

.352 

.275 

Quarters 




21.61 

.0610 

6.32 


.328 

.216 

First .... 

1. 17 

.26 

15.92 

.1375 

Second .... 

1.20 

.28 

15.21 

21.95 

.0729 

6.05 

.I38» 

-335 

.246 

Third .... 

1.21 

.27 

15.21 

22.05 

,0696 

7-37 

.1388 

-351 

.265 

Fourth .... 

1.40 


16.71 

29.93 

.0712 

Q.26 

.1375 

__-396 

^375. 

1917 

2.07 

■■B 3 I 

21.75 

4.Vf)0 

.0771 

11-39 

.1672 

.664 

-385 

Quarters .... 

1 




.0686 



-48s 

.428 

First .... 

147 ' 

•33 

17.42 

36.48 

9.29 

.1431 

Second .... 

2.40 

•32 

22.14 

47.18 

.0788 

L3.57 

.1606 

-598 

.410 

Third .... 

2.24 

.27 

23.89 

53-51 

•0797 

12.39 

.1762 

-745 

•355 

Fourth .... 

2.17 


23.53 

37-25 

.0814 

10.34 

.1888 

-750 

.350 

I 9>8 

2.56 

.24 _ 

25.51 

36.66 

-0779 _ J 

10.14 

.2213 

.740 

.359 

Quarters 







1 



First .... 

2.20 

•23 

25-14 

37.25 

•0735 

10.15 

.1750 

.750 

• 35 * 

Second .... 

2.71 

•23 

25-92 

36.21 

,073b 

9.79 

,2227 

-746 

•350 

.360 

Third .... 

a.67 

.26 

25.42 


,0769 

10,39 

.2423 

-746 

Fourth . . .^ 

a. 67 

. 2 .S 

*5-57 

36.60 

.0882 

10.21 

.2450 

.720 
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was desired t6 have prodiid^* Which iincertainty was in some cases 
due both to ignoranoei of the available stocks and to unoertainty as to 
future requiremeritB. While prices were gei^rally fixed on the Ixstsis of 
cost* there were necessarily many e;xceptions» Sometimes no costs 
were available. Sometimes cost was only partly available as a basis, 
as in the case of /* joint products *' and Oi products for which com- 
plete cost data did not exist. Sometimes, again, no effort was made 
to use cost, as in the case of substitutes whose prices were fixed on 
the basis of the commodity in the place of which they might be used. 
In a few instances the price was fixed without regard to cost, merely 
on the basis of preexisting prices, such prices* being taken for what 
was presumably a normal ^riod. Perhaps the chief difficulty in most 
cases was to ascertain a fair return on investment. This phase of 
the matter was never satisfactorily dealt with by any U.S. price- 
fixing agency during the war. The Federal Trade Commission in 
connexion with its cost findings frecjuently reported to the Price- 
Fixing Committee of the War Industries Board a figure representing 
the investment, but time did not permit the cartSful investigation 
that would have been necessary to ascertain the actual money in- 
vested, nor was the attitude of the price-fixing agency, as a rule, one 
which favoured the strict construction of “ investment.** In general, 
it may be said that in a majority of the price-fixing operations of the 
War Industries Board, some consideration was given to the estimated 
investment, and that in such cases the figure used was one which lay 
somewhere between the book value claimed by the companies con- 
cerned and the actual net investment made. On the otner hand* a 
majority of the price-fixing operations of such agencies as the Food 
Administration appear to have been made on the basis of a marj^in 
(interest and profits) per unit of product, determined upon with 
reference to past experience. And of course, exceptions to any usual 
practice were at times necessary. 

In general there were three chief purposes in fixing prices: 
(i) to secure production of needed commodities; (2) to prevent 
social unrest by checking profiteering, coordinating food prices 
and wages, and stabilizing industrial conditions; (3) to assure 
Government economy of purchase. The greatest success was 
attained with regard to the first purpose. The accomplishment 
of the second, which was more vague, is difficult to measure, 
but appears considerable. The most that can be said concerning 
the third is that things might have been worse had there been 
110 price-fixing. 

The table on page 148 shows the yearly and quarterly average 
prices of important articles whose prices were regulated. 

On the whole, it may be said that price-fixing in the United 
States suffered from the lack of a programme. No adequate 
study was made of interrelations between commodities or of the 
various complicated factors affecting demand and supply. No 
general principles were formulated. Too frequently, each step 
was taken up as a separate proposition. Much trouble would 
have been saved by a better understanding among the different 
price-fixing agencies and by the adoption of certain broad 
fundamental principles, such as the basis for determining 
marginal cost and the basis for determining investment. There 
should have been a general board of strategy to supervise the 
entire price-fixing programme and to coordinate it with the 
Government's fiscal arrangements and with the various steps 
taken to control the production and consumption through 
priorities and rationing. Some progress was made in this 
direction, but it remains true that the price-fixing operations 
were not sufficiently correlated with taxation and borrowing 
(inflation) on the one hand, hnd with rationing and priorities on 
the other. (L. H. H.) 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND {see 22.344) — The pop. of this 
Canadian province in 1911 was 93,728, having sunk from 109,078 
in 189 X, It is the most densely populated province in Canada, 
with 42-92 persons to the square mUe. In 1911 the origin of the 
people was: Scots 36,772; English 22,176; Irish 19,900; French 
13,117; all other nationalities 1,763. Charlottetown, the capital 
(pop. 11,198 in 1911), standing on one of the best harbours in 
America, is celebrated as the birthplace of the Canadian Con- 
federation, the first conferences having been held there in 1864. 

The Legislative Assembly is composed of 1 5 Councillors elected 
on a property qualification, and 1 5 members elected on a popular 
franchise. The Executive Government consists of nine members. 

The superintendent of education acts as secretary to the 
board and administers the system through school inspectors. 
In 1920 there were 468 schools, 597 teachets, and a total enred- 
ment of 17,861 pupils; the expenditure was $268,547 in 1919. 


Prince Bd^rd Island has been aptly described as the gardefi 
province of the Dominion, more resembling an English shire than a 
Canadian province. The population is almost ehtfrely agricultural, 
whole island has been cleared and brotight under 
cultivation. The soil of the island is liest suited for oats and pota- 
toes, which are the staple crotis. Wheat is grown for local purposes 
fodder, and barley are grown. Cattle and hogs 
nourish. The total value of field crops in 1920 was $18,530,400. 
Poultry-raising and dairying are extensively and profitably carried 
on. Beef and bacon, as well as fruit, poultry, butter, cheese, eggs 
and potatoes, are exported in large quantities to neighbounng 
provinces, Newfoundland and the New England states. Coopera- 
tive dairying was begun in 1891 and the growth of the industry has 
been rapid. A new source of revenue began in 1910 with the breeding 
of black foxes and the industry of fur-farming was develojied. About 
$10,000,000 had already been invested in this industry in 1918, in 
which year the sale of fox pelts realized over $750,000. In 1919 
300 fur ranches sold skins and live animals to the value of $i ,500,000, 
and in 1920 there were approximately 11,000 pairs of black foxes on 
the ranches of the islana. 

The once celebrated Malpeque oyster has almost become extinct 
through disease. The lobster industry is also on the decline. The 
value of the fisheries in 1919 was $1,536,8^, the catch including cod, 
herring, mackerel, oysters and lobsters. The men employed in the 
industry numbered about 6,000. 

No mining is carried on. Manufacturing is connected chiefly with 
the preparation of foods such as butter and chee^. Pork-packing 
and lobster-canning are large and growing industries. The value of 
manufactured products was $3,136,470 in 1911. 

The strait^ of Northumberland separates Prince Edward Island 
from the mainland, the distance across varying from 9 to 31 miles. 
At the narrowest point a railway-car ferry established in 1918 by the 
Dominion Government connects the Canadian National railway sys- 
tem of the mainland with that on Prince Edward Island, and affords 
continuous connexion summer and winter across the strait. This is 
the principal highway of transportation to and from the island 
province, but the ferry service is occasionally interrupted by ice and 
the substitution of a tunnel has been advocated. (W. L. G.*) 

PRINCETON UNIVERSI’TY {see 22.347) — In Sept. 1910 
President Wilson accepted the Democratic nomination for 
governor of New Jersey and resigned the presidency of the 
university. In Jan. 1912 Prof. John Grier Hibben, of the fac- 
ulty, was elected president. His administration was marked by 
further development of student self-government, the conduct- 
ing of discipline and general student activities and the regula- 
tion of athletics being in 1921 shared by undergraduate represen- 
tatives and university officers. Especial attention was paid to 
the scientific safeguarding of student health and physical fitness 
by careful periodical examinations and required supervised 
athletics. The potential effectiveness of the alumni organization 
was increased by the formation of a National Alumni Association, 
whose working administrative centre was the Graduate Coun- 
cil of about 100, representing the graduate classes, the alumni 
associations, and different regional districts of the country. The 
national character of the university was expressly recognized by 
the addition of regional trustees to the governing board, and 
also by the establishment of a large number of regional compet- 
itive scholarships. 

On the scholastic side, the entrance requirements and the under- 
graduate curriculum were completely revised. To put the university 
into closer touch with American secondary education, especially the 
high schools, Greek was no longer required (although strongly 
advised) for the A.B. degree. The Litt.B. degree was discontinued. 
The elective principle was broadened so as to bridge the gaps be- 
tween preparatory school and college, and underclass and upper- 
class years, giving the student in his underclass years a broad general 
training in subjects deemed fundamental to real education, and in 
his upperclass years requiring him to follow continuous work in one 
of three divisions of studies, the literary-philosophical, the historical- 
economic, or the mathematical-scientific. The regulations governing 
admission to the graduate school, and in particular to candidacy 
for the competitive fellowships, the awards of which depend entirely 
on scholarship and ability, attracted to the school an increasing 
number of select advanced students in liberal studies. The erection 
of the residential graduate college in 1913 rendered permanent what 
had previously been an expierimental and, in America, an unique fea- 
ture of the Princeton graduate school, pamely, the provision of 
adequate living quarters for graduate students, who there shared a 
common scholarly life amid attractive conditions. The graduate 
college accornmociated in 1921 about 100 students. 

During the World War over 5,000 undergraduates and graduates 
were in Service; about 3.000 receiving commissions, and 28a receiv- 
ing 293 decorations and citations. The honour roll of those Who gave 
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ifp their lives numbered 149* The entrance atrium of Nassau hall 
was converted into a memorial to these men, and a scholarship has 
been founded in memory of each. During the war nearly half of the 
faculty was on leave of absence, cither in military and naval service, 
or in the scientific war service of the American, British or French 
Governments. The student body was cut more than half ; buildings 
were occupied by a Government school of aviation and a naval 
paymasters* school, while the laboratories were turned over to Govern- 
ment use. With the institution of the student army training corps, 
and the naval training unit, virtually the entire university and its 
equipment were devoted to national purposes, the number of civil- 
ian students being about 75, rejected from service for physical 
disaIjiJities. After the return of peace, effort was concentrated on 
increasing the inadequate endowment of the university, and the 
sum of over $8,(xk>,ooo was raised. A bequest from the late Henry 
C, Frick, not yet received in 1921, was expected to amount to about 
1^5,000,000. In the year 1920-1 the faculty numliered 213, the under- 
grad uatebo<Jy 1,814, the graduate students 149, as against, in 1900-10, 
169 faculty members, 1,266 undergraduates and 134 graduate 
students. Besides the graduate college, which includes the Cleve- 
land tower, a national memorial to President Grover (.'Icvcland, a 
trustee of Princeton, the buildings erected beween 1912 and 1921 
were Holder hall (a dormitory), Madison hall (the university 
dining halls, where all underclass men are required to take their 
meals), Cuylcr hall (a dormitory), the Palmer Memorial football 
stadium, and the University boat house (headquarters of the rowdng 
activities of the university). In May 1920 Dickinson hall and Mar- 
quand chapel were destroyed by fire, (V, L. C.) 

PRISONERS OF WAR (see 28.314*) — The procedure laid 
down by international agreement for the treatment of Prisoners 
of War under the Hague regulations was tested during the 
World War under unprecedented diflkulties. These arose not 
only from the passions and prejudices inevitably engendered in 
th * course of such a vast conflict between the entire manhood 
of the nations concerned, but also from the facts that unexpect- 
edly large numbers of combatants were taken prisoners, and 
that the captors had to deal with men of different nationalities, 
of varying characteristics and with widely different views as to 
the accommodation and food requisite for a prisoner of war. 

Probably few people realized during the war how vast was 
the number of combatant prisoners taken by one side or the 
other, or how small was the proportion of the British prisoners 
to the whole number. Though the final figures cannot be given 
otherwise than approximately, it is certain that they amounted 
to several millions. To name only the principal belligerents 
(excluding Russia), Great Britain claims to have taken just 
under half a million, France just over that number, Italy nearly 
one million, Germany two and a half millions and Austria nearly 
one and a half millions. With regard to Rus.sia the numbers 
have never been even approximately ascertained, but some 
idea of them may be gathered from the fact that Austria alone 
admitted to having lost to the Russians not less than one and a 
half millions. To the list must be added the prisoners cap- 
tured by the Americans (48,000 in number), and by the Turks, 
Bulgarians and the other lesser belligerents. Of this vast host 
only about 200,000 (probably not much more than 2%) were 
British, and about 185,000 of these were in the hands of 
Germany. 

When it is further remembered that sometimes in the course 
of a single operation tens of thousands of men, many of them 
wounded, were added to the number captured earlier, it will be 
understood how great was the strain placed on the captors’ 
resources in the matter of transport, care and feeding. More- 
over, prisoners were taken in almost every part of the globe in 
every kind of climate, and in conditions in which the means of 
supply and transport varied from being comparatively complete 
to being almost non-existent. Even if all the belligerent Govern- 
ments had been actuated by the most earnest desire to apply 
strictly the provisions of the Hague Convention it was inevita- 
ble that there should be much suffering and, owing to the diffi- 
culty of effective supervision, cases of cruelty and ill-treatment 
at the hands of individuals. 

It musAe recognized that, speaking generally, the adminis- 
trative prfjplems in relation to the treatment of prisoners were 
not so serious in Great Britain as in most of the belligerent 
States, buMt is satisfactory to be able to record that they were 
humaneJy^nd for thq most part satisfactorily solved as they 


arose. It is on the other band unfortunately true that, quite 
apart from the misety inseparable from prolonged confinement, 
numbers of British prisoners underwent gratuitous and grievous 
suffering, especially in territory merely occupied by the enemy 
and at some of the working camps in Germany, in Bulgaria and 
in Turkey. 

While something is said below with regard to the treatment 
of prisoners by the Bulgarians and Turks, it is impossible here 
to attempt to deal with the whole area of hostilities and with 
the multitude of questions relating to prisoners which arose 
between the belligerents. This article, therefore, will deal 
chiefly with the lot of prisoners in Great Britain and Germany, 
and the application of the Hague regulations in those countries. 

Though discussions arose as to the position of such persons as 
reservists and officers of merchant ships, pri.soners of war may 
be divided into two main classes: (i) Civilian, (2) Combatant. 

(i). Cmlian , — It is quite certain that the framers of the 
Hague Convention had not in view the treatment of persons 
other than combatants, but such large numbers of civilians were 
interned during the war that the arrangements made for them 
must shortly be considered. 

The internment of civilians in both Great Britain and in Ger- 
many was, as a system, possibly due to two accidental but 
different causes. In Great Britain it arose first from the wide- 
spread belief, justified probably only in a relatively small num- 
ber of cases, that the German civilian population in England 
were either spies in the service of the German Government or 
an advance guard of a German army of occupation. After this 
feeling had died down, and release from internment had become 
general, the system had again to be resorted to after the sinking 
of the ‘‘ Lusitania,’* largely in deference to wide-spread indigna- 
tion at that outrage and for the protection of the Germans them- 
selves. Even then, however, internment was not general. 
F)vcry enemy alien had a right to have his case dealt with by 
an advisory committee, of which Mr. Justice San key was chair- 
man and I^rd Justice Younger was a member, and by this com- 
mittee many exemptions were granted. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the internment of civilians — 
ultimately much more indiscriminate than in the United King- 
dom^ — resulted from popular indignation in Germany at the 
entry of Great Britain into the war. 

Thus it was that in both countric.s— in England by end of Oct. 
1914 and in Germany by Nov. 1914 — nearly every male enemy 
national of military age was interned, and the system, as applied 
to civilians, became established in both countries, although its 
working in Great Britain was later modified in the manner re- 
ferred to above. 

Accommodation , — The accommodation in both countries was 
bad in the beginning. In Great Britain some prisoners were at 
first placed on board ships, but this was found to be unsatis- 
factory for many reasons. Considerable numbers of aliens were 
sent to the Newbury race-course, where they lived in loose boxes 
without any beds and without any adequate sanitary or cooking 
arrangements; as numbers increased tents were added and 
various improvements made, but the place was never satisfac- 
tory, and it was closed soon after the weather broke in the 
autumn. It is only mentioned because it seems more than 
probable that, characteristically enough, Ruhlcben (itself a 
race-course) was selected by the Germans for the internment of 
British civilians as a reply to Newbury. The problem of finding 
adequate accommodation was difficult in England where there 
were eventually some 29,000 Germans interned out of a con- 
siderably larger number not interfered with. In Germany the 
difficulty must have been even greater, as in addition to two and 
a half million combatants there were nearly 112,000 civilian 
internees of difftnrent nationalities to be provided for; of these 
only between 5,000 and 6,000 were British. ‘ 

^ There were in addition to German civilians interned in England 
a comparatively small number of internees of other nationalities and 
nearly 20,000 more in other parts of the Empire. The whole of the 
prisoners in German hands were of course confined in Germany or 
the occupied districts. 


^ These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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After the early unsatisfactory camps in England were closed, 
civilians were confined in large institutions of different kinds, 
but eventually far the largest number was placed in the Me of 
Man, where there was created at Knockaloe a huge camp con- 
taining at last some 23^000 prisoners. There were also two 
“privilege camps” at Douglas and Wakefield, where those 
possessed of means could, upon payment, secure a certain amount 
of privacy and comfort, and employ as their servants other 
prisoners desirous of earning a little money. There was also 
Islington Workhouse, perhaps the best place of all, where enemy 
civilians with British-born wives, or some other claim to con- 
sideration, were interned. 

In Germany the lot of those who were first arrested was worse 
than in England. They were cast into the ordinary prisons 
and treated like convicted criminals. After no long time, how- 
ever, mo&t of them were transferred to Ruhlcben, which, with 
the exception of Schloss Celle, where a certain number of elderly 
civilians, whose status was somewhat uncertain, were placed, 
became the place of confinement for all British civilians. 

Ruhleben was a race-course near Berlin, with stables, grand- 
stand and all the usual appurtenances of a race-course. The 
prisoners were housed in the loose boxes and attics without at 
first any beds, though eventually ships^ berths were fitted, six 
to a box. As the numbers grew, huts were added. The washing 
and sanitary arrangements, at first rudimentary only, were never 
satisfactory. No arrangements were made by the Germans for 
the housing of the prisoners according to their vocational or 
social affinities — a real boon in the case of civilians. They were 
allowed, however, ultimately to some extent to sort themselves. 

Management. — At first in both countries the camps were 
conducted on military lines, but eventually the interned persons 
were left to manage the internal affairs of the camps very much 
by themselves. A camp captain was elected by them, and 
captains of huts or other divisions. The camp captain was the 
official medium of communication with the authorities. 

Work and Recreation. — It was recognized in both countries 
that civilians might not be forced to do any work beyond what 
was necessary for the orderliness of the camp. This was a 
doubtful privilege, and the prisoners’ want of occupation led to 
difficulties in maintaining discipline. In the latter stages of the 
war, at all events in England, a small proportion of prisoners 
volunteered to work in order to escape the ennui of camp life, 
and for some 1,500 out of the whole number, useful work was 
found, mainly in agriculture. No British civilians did any work 
outside the camps in Germany. 

But much was done by the pri.soners themselves. Workshops 
were organized and equipped with the assistance of the Y.M.C. A. 
(British and American), and other similar organizations. The 
difficulty in England was to find a market for the proilucc of the 
workshops, owing to the objections raised to the prisoners com- 
peting with British workmen. This was overcome by sending 
the articles manufactured to neutral countries. 

Besides this form of manual occupation, classes were formed 
and lectures delivered, and students were enabled to continue 
their studies so far as their circumstances permitted, and a 
small number were employed in administrative work. 

Medical Care. — Provision was made in England for the 
civilian prisoners by small hospitals in each place of internment, 
for the treatment of minor and urgent cases, while some w^ho 
had been residents in Great Britain before the war were treated 
in outside institutions. 

At Ruhlcben a lazaret to which any prisoners could go ■was 
established at the Emigrants’ Railway Station, close to the 
camp. The place had previously been used by a low class, and 
was filthy. The sanitation was bad, and the accommodation 
of the roughest description, while the attention given to the 
patients was, to say the least, perfunctory; a doctor came once a 
day, and there were no nurses or orderlies. After the first dis- 
organization was remedied, there was what was called the 
Revier Barracke, with a waiting and consultation room, in which 
the doctor examined those requiring advice. The place had 
accommodation for emergency cases and those suffering from 
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accidents, and persons were kept under observation till it was 
decided what should be done with them. From here patients 
were drafted either to the lazaret above mentioned, or to Dr. 
Weiler’s Sanatorium outside but near the camp, established at 
the suggestion of the American ambassador for the better treat- 
ment of the prisoners, in return for a substantial payment made 
either by the British Government, or by the patients themselves. 

Besides these there was the Schonungs Barracke, a place f6r 
convalescents and the ailing. I'hough the building was pro- 
vided by the German Government, the place owed its existence 
and all its amenities to the self-denying labours of Mr. Laml>ert, 
himself a British prisoner. It proved a real home of rest for 
those who were not ill enough to require hospital treatment. 

One great defect in the arrangements made for the sick pris- 
oners here was that the German Government, as in the camps 
where combatant prisoners were confined, provided no diet 
suitable for them. The ration was the same as for men in good 
health. A proper diet was provided in Dr. Weiler’s Sanatorium 
in return for the substantial payment made by or on behalf of 
the patients, and in the Schonungs Barracke by Mr. Lambert 
with the assistance of friends in England. 

Lastl}^ one further fact should be mentioned. In a few 
exceptional cases persons were allowed to procec<l to places far 
removed from Berlin to complete “ cures ” which had been 
interrupted by the outbreak of war. 

The position with regard to the care of sick civilian prisoners 
may be summed up as follows: I'he German Government 
provided some, but inadequate, accommodation for the ver>' 
poor, and did not put any great obstacles in the w-ay of prisoners 
who could themselves afford, or for whom the British Govern- 
ment or others were willing, to pay for better treatment. 

(2). Combatant Prisoners. — In considering the application of 
the Hague Convention to the combatant prisoners, it is imj^ossi- 
ble to deal with all the subjects mentioned in it. It is proposed 
to deal at length only with the principal matters, viz. accommo- 
dation, food, the application of the military law of the captors, 
and after touching on a few less important subjects, to consider 
how the great general principle enunciated in Article 4, that 
prisoners must be “ humanely treated,” was acted on. 

Accommodation. — German officers in Great Britain were 
interned in large country houses and public institutions adapted 
for the purpose, to which, as necessity arose, addit ions were made, 
usually in the form of wooden huts. The necessary furniture 
and everything reasonably required for messing, as well as fuel 
and light, was provided free of charge. In Germany, however, 
the housing was in many cases bad and unsuitable. British 
officers were confined in the casements of fortresses, as at Ingol- 
stadt; in the men’s barracks, as at Crcfcld; in disused factories 
as at Halle, or in huts which had been previously occupictl by 
the rank and file of other nations, as at Holzminden. The best 
accommodation was in some of the hotels, as at Auguslabad, 
where, until the place became crowded, conditions were comfort- 
able. The British prisoners had to provide, at their own expense, 
cutlery and everything required for the table, as well as fuel and 
light, which last caused considerable hardship in winter, for 
some of the camps were established in summer resorts slightly 
constructed and at a high altitude. 

The actual position of the German places of confinement was 
undoubtedly chosen in some cases with ulterior objects in view. 
Thus, the quarters provided right in the middle of the Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabrik at Ludwigshafen, and in the centre of 
Karlsruhe, were undoubtedly chosen in the hopes of warding off 
air attacks on those places or for the purpose of involving na- 
tionals of the raiders in the results. 

The men’s camps fall into two classes— the large main camps 
and the working camps. 

In both countries the arrangements in the main camps were 
similar. The camps consisted of groups of huts, either attached 
to some barracks or similar place, or quite independent, with the 
necessary cook-houses, baths, latrines and administrative block, 
all surrounded by a barbed wire fence. There were frequent 
and justifiable complaints of overcrowding in the German 
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camps* At Wittenberg, for instance, there was, when the camp 
was full, a population of from x$,ooo to 17,000 on an area of 
about 10 acres. There was ususilly a building set apart for 
religious services and recreation in the form of concerts and 
theatrical performances. The sleeping accommodation con- 
sisted of bunks arranged in two or sometimes three tiers. The 
camps were divided by barbed wire into compounds containing 
about 1,200 prisoners— camps within a camp. 

Working Camps . — The housing of the prisoners sent out to 
work is more di^cult to deal with comprehensively, for it 
depended so much on the locality and nature of the work, quite 
apart from the goodwill or otherwise of the employer. Accord- 
ing to the German regulations, there ought to have been five 
cubic metres of internal capacity for each prisoner of war. This 
regulation was by no means always observed. The accommoda- 
tion provided in Germany varied from a single very-well-lit and 
ventilated bedroom in a farm to crowded filthy quarters in ver- 
minous draughty buildings in mines, quarries and brickyards. 
In the larger working camps, buildings were sometimes erected 
for the express purpose of housing the prisoners, and, though 
not infrequently overcrowded, were generally suited for this 
purpose. These buildings were sometimes of brick, more usu- 
ally of wood, set up somewhat above the ground level. In E, 
Prussia, however, and in a few other places, a construction com- 
mon in the neighbourhood was used. The huts were sunk into 
the ground and were in fact something like large lined dugouts 
roofed over. They were not satisfactory for considerable num- 
bers, but had the advantage that they were in that bleak dis- 
trict warmer in winter than if they had been erected wholly 
above ground. In other cases, the prisoners lived in the quar- 
ters which at many mines and large industrial works the em- 
ployers provided for their own bachelor workmen. Such quar- 
ters were usually satisfactory. The situation of these quarters, 
of course, depended on the conditions existing locally, and the 
nature of the work. In mines they were usually in the mine 
compound, in some places they were situated at a distance from 
the actual place of working, and thus was added to the day’s 
laboiu: a walk of occasionally as much as 5 km. each way^ — a 
serious addition if the work was severe. But in the majority 
of cases there were no workmen’s quarters, and it was impracti- 
cable to build barracks for only a few prisoners. Accommodation 
was then provided in village recreation halls, inns, theatres and 
similar places. They were not well adapted for the purpose, 
but where a little goodwill was slicwn on both sides, were often 
made reasonably comfortable. 

In a few cases, at Kiel and elsewhere in that neighbourhood, 
the prisoners lived on board ship where the accommodation, 
accoTciing to the neutral reports, seems to have been satisfactory. 

In the places dealt with above, good provision was usually 
made for bathing, personal washing and laundry; in many 
mines and industrial works the men were able to get a hot 
shower-bath daily. In some places, on the other hand, the 
quarters provided were disgusting. To take two instances out 
of many which might be given. At Fangslause, attached to D5- 
beritz, where the men were engaged in refuse sorting, the bar- 
racks consisted of a wooden building divided into two rooms, 
which were very dirty, in a verminous condition, and overrun 
with rats and mice. There were no arrangements for bathing 
or washing; the only opportunity the men had for washing being 
afforded by a canal near by. At another place, a coalyard, the 
men were housed in an archway under one of the main lines 
running into Berlin, and bathing arrai^jements were nil. 

In Great Britain, prisoners of war sent to work were cither 
housed by the military authorities or, in some cases, when en- 
gaged in agriculture, by the employer, who was bound to supply 
housing accommodation, straw for filling palliasses, cooking 
utensils, crockery, facilities for washing and artificial light. As 
in Germany, it was not always found possible in England to 
house prisoners near their work. Any time required to reach 
and return jfrom their work in excess of one hour was deducted 
from the h^urs of labour. One rest day a week was allowed in 
both counti^es. 


IForit.— -The construotion plaped ijhning the World War^ b^ 
the belligerents upon Article 6^ which enables the captoni to 
employ the labour of prisoners of war, and to authorise them to 
work for the public service or private persons, probably caused 
more ill-feeling than any other cause, for the result was to 
reduce hundreds of thousands of men temporarily to virti^, if 
riot nominal, slavery. In the war of 1870-1 the Germans took 
some 400,000 Fren^ as prisoners. They were permitted, but 
in no way forced, to work in factories and elsewhere. During 
the World War, with many exceptions, it is true, practically all 
able-bodied prisoners, except officers and non-commissioned 
I ohEicers, were ultimately forced to work. 

Early in 1915 the British prisoners in German hands were 
invited to volunteer for work outside the main camps. They 
refused almost to a man. Then by degrees pressure was applied, 
and soon men who refused were punished for their refusal, and, 
eventually, as mentioned below, a formal pronouncement on 
the subject was made by the German Military Courts. 

Meanwhile, a question arose as to the employihent of non- 
commissioned officers. As early as February 1915, the German 
Government suggested certain privileges for superior non- 
commissioned officers, and eventually an agreement was come to, 
that non-commissioned officers should not be compelled to work, 
except as superintendents, unless they volunteered to do so, 
A camp was formed for non-commissioned officers at Grossen- 
weder Moor, in the notorious X. Army Corps district, and steps 
were taken to obtain volunteers for work by withdrawing all 
privileges and forcing the men to march on parade for nine hours 
a day. The men did not volunteer and eventually the condi- 
tions were improved. 

The question of the nature of the work which could be prop- 
erly demanded of prisoners of war was early found to be a diffi- 
cult one. In a war of nations such as the World War every 
able-bodied man replaced by a prisoner is a potential soldier, 
and, in these circumstances, any work in the enemy country 
might be said to be “ indirectly connected with the operations 
of war,” especially in cases in which the prisoner was engaged 
in any step in the manufacture or transport of any one of the 
multitude of articles necessary for an army in tlie field. 

The position first taken up by the German authorities was 
that so long as prisoners did not actually handle the finished 
product — arms, ammumtion and such like — there was no in- 
fraction of the rules of international law. This, however, did 
not really cover the whole ground, and the matter was eventu- 
ally formally considered by the German Military Courts, and 
the following principles were laid down: — 

( 1) The work on which a prisoner of war may be employed can 
only be jiulged on the merits of each particular case. 

(2) It is illegal to employ jirisoners of war in the manufacture of 
munitions intended for use against their native country or its allies. 

(3) They may be employed in agricultural or forestry work, as 
well as on military property, <?.g. the improvement of parade and 
drill-grounds and of rifie ranges. 

(4) They may be employed on preparation work, e.g. the trans- 
port: of coke or of ores for the manufacture of shells, because there 
IS no direct connexion between such work and military operations. 

(5) They can only claim exemption from such work as stands in 
direct relation to military operations in the area of hostilities. 

These principles were accepted by the British War Office and 
the commanders-in-cliief of the British armies, and seem on 
the whole to have been fairly acted on by the German authori- 
ties except behind the lines on the eastern and western fronts, 
though in some cases individual commandants attempted to 
force men to take part i^ the actual manufacture of such things 
as shells, parts of fuzes and the like, 

There seem to have been a large number of them employed 
in labouring work, handling the actual material for guns, shells, 
etc., in places where munitions were made, and some cases in 
which they had to take an active part in the manufacture of 
the finished article certainly did occur, At Krupp’s Germania 
wharf at Kiel, prisoners were employed in riveting ships, includ- 
ing the outsides of submarines, while at Mannheim a number of 
British were made to work in the manufacture of sulphuric acid 
in the middle of a large munition factory. 
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The authorities naturalljr reserved to themselvoi the ri^t to 
say what work the prisoners cOuM be forced to do, but, at all 
events in the eariy years of the war, they promised to give to 
the prisoners certificati^i that they had been forced to do th^ 
work to which they objected in order to protect them against 
proceedings in their own country. The promise seems to have 
been very seldom kept. 

Setting aade work directly or indirectly connected with the 
operations of war there seems to have been no kind of work 
which prisoners were not called on to perform. They were 
employed in every kind of manual labour, including work in 
mines, from skilled engineering to scavenging. This last seems 
to transgress the principles laid down in the German War Book, 
that “ these tasks ” (to which prisoners can be put) ** should 
not be prejudicial to health nor in any way dishonourable.*' 

In Berlin prisoners were sent to work in a slaughterhouse; at 
three places they were obliged to do scavenging in the public 
streets, while at two places at Kiel, and at four places near 
Berlin they had to collect and sort the rubbish of the town. 
The visitor of the protecting Power says in his report of one of 
the places at Kiel where only British prisoners were employee*, 

** the work the prisoners are called on to perform is of a partic- 
ularly revolting character." 

In Great Britain, the principles above .stated having been 
accepted, prisoners were employed in accordance with them, but 
none were employed in mines, nor were such degrading tasks as 
scavenging and refuse-sorting imposed on them. A large num- 
ber were employed in France in various capacities not directly 
connected with the operations of war, and, after the Armistice, 
in general salvage work. 

The organization of the working camps was much the same 
in both countries. Each working camp was connected with a 
main camp, which was the centre for all administrative purposes 
and upon its books the prisoners were borne. 

In Germany the working camps were divided into three 
clas.ses: — (a) those which the representative of the protecting 
T^ower might visit freely and see the men at their work and in 
their quarters; {h) those in which he might sec them in their 
quarters but not at work; and (c) those in which he was admitted 
neither to the work nor to the quarters but was allowed to see 
one or more prisoners outside. It has been suggested that this 
classification was due to the influence of some of the great indus- 
trial magnates who objected to their works being visited by 
outsiders, but, however this may be, the third class was a very 
small one, and the prohibition with regard to the second and 
third classes does not appear to have been very strictly enforced. 

Pay, — The provisions of the Hague Convention with regard 
to pay are too vague to be of any real value. 

In the II. Army Corps district the German regulations, which 
may be taken as typical, seemed to contemplate a payment by 
the employer of the customary local wages, of which the mili- 
tary administrative department took three-quarters for board, 
lodging, guarding, etc., and the prisoner was credited with one 
quarter, which he received in token money. In practice, a 
prisoner working on the land generally himself received 30 pf. a 
day, in mines from 75 to 90 pf., and in industrial works from 50 
pf. to even several marks a day. In some cases a premium was 
paid to prisoners who did more than the minimum. 

Prisoners of war in British hands, when employed by the 
Government, received the same rate of pay as that given to 
British soldiers as working pay. When employed by private 
persons or corporations the employer in England was obliged to 
pay the full current rate of wages to the Government by whom 
the prisoner was paid. Piece-work or task-work was adopted 
where possible and extra pay given where the task was exceeded. 
The rates were so adjusted that a man of moderate industry 
could earn the equivalent of time-work earnings, and a very 
industrious man could earn more. Time-work was paid at 
rates which ranged according to circumstances from is. 4d. to 
8d. a day. These sums were credited to the prisoner, but power 
was reserved to the commandatit to decide the amount actually 
Issued to the prisoner. 
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F<wi.-^Artide 7 imposes on the State the duty <i)if 

maintaining its prisoners, and provides for their b^lhg treated 
as regards rations, quarters and clothing bn the sitme footing as 
Its own trbops. This article is diflicult to understand; it is not 
plear whether prisoners are to have the same rations as soldiers 
in the field or at home; or whether they are to be placed in bar- 
racks with the same space and conveniences as the captor's 
soldiers. How this last matter was actually dealt with has been 
already explained. Whatever may be the true construction of 
the article, none of the belligerents observed the letter of it with 
regard to food. Diibculties arose, not merely from the steadily 
decreasing supplies, owing to the submarine war on one side and 
the blockade of Germany on the other, but also from the differ- 
ence in the kind of food appreciated by the subjects of the two 
countries. At a time when the Germans interned in England 
were receiving the full peace-time rations of the British soldier, 
they were complaining of the insufficiency and unpalatable 
nature of the food. On the other hand, the British prisoners — 
even when supplies were sufficient in Germany — complained of 
the brown or black bread, and of the soup, which is liked by the 
continental working man. 

In England, after a short time, no rations were issued to 
oflicers. Canteens were established, and subject to regulations 
for the prevention of undue luxury, the German officers could 
provide such food as they wished, which was prepared for them 
by cooks of their own nationality. 

In Germany it was different. Rations were issued, though 
not always partaken of. The British officers, at all events after 
the war had continued for some time, lived almost entirely on 
supplies obtained from home. The rations in Germany were 
issued according to a scale based upon a scientific analysis of the 
composition of the food given, which showed a daily average in 
grammes of albumen, fat and carbo-hydrates, and the number of 
calories. These, as determined by the Kriegs ministeriUm for 
the last week in Sept. 1916 at Parchim Camp, averaged daily 
75*6, 24*5, 368*4 and 2,019*4 respectively. 

It perhaps throws some light on the .sufficiency of this ration 
that in July 1918, nearly two years Later, it was agreed between 
the representatives of Great Britain and Germany, who met at 
The Hague, that the combatant prisoners of war should receive 
as far as possible the same allowance of rationed articles of food 
as the civil population, and that in no case should the daily calor- 
ific value fall below 2,000 calories for non-workers, 2,500 for or- 
dinary workers, and 2,800 for heavy workers. 

It may be doubted, however, whether at any time in German 
camps the prisoners received even these moderate amounts of 
food; and as the supplies became more difficult to obtain, they 
probably received considerably less, even in the working camps. 
Even if they did, such things as fish roe, soya flour, soya oil, 
buckwheat and ** blutwurst " do not appeal to a British soldier, 
however admirable they may be from a scientific point of view as 
articles of food, especially when they are all boiled together and 
given in the form of soup. 

In England the scales were not drawn up in exactly the same 
way. If we take the principal articles of food, up to the middle 
of 1916 the German prisoners received a daily ration of 1 J lb. of 
bread, 8 oz. of fresh or frozen meat or 4 oz. of preserved, 2 oz. of 
cheese and i oz. of margarine. By Dec. 1917, the ration had 
been much reduced. The bread ration was 13 oz., for 4 oz. of 
which broken biscuit was substituted when obtainable. Meat 
was given on three days a week only, but a ration of 10 oz. of 
herring was added on two days. The 2 oz. of Cheese and r oz* 
of margarine were given till Oct. 1918, when both were reduced. 
In the case of non- workers, the bread in Oct. 1918 was reduced 
by a quarter of a pound, the cheese omitted, and the margarine 
further reduced. In England, as in Germany, the prisoners had 
to share in the privations of the civilian population. 

In both countries the rations were supplemented by parcels of 
food which were sent to the prisoners. At first they were sent 
from England by individuals and associations, but before long 
great abuses arose. Some British prisoners received large num- 
bers of parcels, not infrequently far beyond any possible require- 
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meats, Others received nothing, and there can be no doubt 
that in not a few cases gross fraud was practised on sympathetic 
persons. Early in 1915 the Prisoners of War Help Committee 
was established in London. It tried to coordinate the work of 
the different associations and individuals, but failed as it had 
no powers, and was dissolved in Sept. 1916, when the Central 
Prisoners of War Committee of the British Red Cross and Order 
of St. John was officially established and without its authoriza- 
tion no individual or body could send a parcel to a prisoner. 

Amongst its functions were (i) to authorize committees, asso- 
ciations and approved shops to pack and despatch parcels to 
prisoners of war, (2) to control and coordinate the work of all 
such committees, associations and shops, and (3) to act as a care 
committee for all prisoners who for any reason were without a 
care committee, for all civilian prisoners, and, after Oct. 1917, 
for all oflicer prisoners. 

Under the presidency of Sir Starr Jameson, Bart., and, after 
his death, of the Earl of Sandwich, the committee of which Sir 
P. D. Agnew was vice-chairman and managing-director, not 
only organized the whole of the despatch of parcels of food and 
other things to the prisoners of war by 181 care committees, 8i 
local associations and 67 shops, but packed and despatched par- 
cels to individual officers and men, numbering, at the date of 
the Armistice, no less than 47,500. Three parcels of ii lb. 
weight were sent each fortnight to every prisoner and contained, 
together with 13 lb. of bread sent once a fortnight from Copen- 
hagen or Berne, sufficient, without other food, to maintain a 
man doing reasonably hard work. Officers did not come under 
the scheme till the autumn of 1917. 

At first the scheme was very unpopular, because it interfered 
with the power of individuals to send what they liked to their 
friends, and in April 1917, a Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament was appointed to enquire into it. The report was 
published in June of that year, and while paying a high tribute 
of praise to the work accomplished made certain suggestions 
which did much to allay the discontent, as they provided for 
the introduction of the personal touch into the parcels. In its 
main features the scheme continued till the end of the war. 

Besides the despatch of parcels to individuals the Committee 
sent food, either in bulk or in the form of emergency parcels, to 
the larger camps in Germany, for newly captured prisoners. 

Though it is obvious that the despatch of parcels of food on 
the great scale indicated above relieved the German Govern- 
ment of a very great responsibility, yet it must be recognized 
that credit is due to the German nation for the fact that all but 
a small percentage reached the addresses to which they were sent, 
notwithstanding that they contained articles unobtainable in 
Germany, except by the very rich. 

Though it is true that the parcels arrived, it is also true that 
in some camps the German commandants as a punishment 
delayed or prohibited for some days or even weeks their issue 
to the addressees, and that there were complaints as to the way 
in which the censoring of the contents of the parcels, necessary 
of course to prevent the introduction of prohibited articles, was 
carried out. Latterly, however, in all good camps the parcels 
were opened in the presence of the addressee, and the tinned 
food was stored and not opened till it was required. 

Owing to the increasing shortage of food in Germany, and to 
the fact that the rations in England for a long time were main- 
tained at a reasonable level, the number of parcels sent to Ger- 
man prisoners was far smaller than that sent to British prisoners. 
At first a considerable amount of food was sent into the German 
prisoners’ camps in England from their relations apd friends 
residing in Great Britain, but when the shortage became acute 
it became necessary to prohibit this practice. 

The Hague Convention also requires the captor to treat his 
prisoners as regards clothing on the same footing as his own 
soldiers. The German Government claimed that it strictly 
observed this article and forbade the sending of clothing by the 
British Government. The article was not observed at all in 
soine German camps, and great trouble was caused by the claim, 
in at all eyents some army corps, that boots were part of a sol- 


dier’s military equipment, and that the captors were entitled to 
take them. The clothing in any case supplied by the Germans 
was quite insufficient, and arrangements were made by which an 
adequate supply was despmtched according to a regular scale. 
Some of it went astray and some was stolen, although a good 
proportion reached the addressees. In England clothing was 
issued when necessary to enemy prisoners, other than officers, 
on a regular scale, which provided for them having a sufficient 
change of clothing, while in both countries officers made their 
own arrangements for the supply of the necessary clothing. 

Application of the Military Law of the Captors , — Article 8 
enacts that prisoners of war are subject to the laws, regulations 
and orders in force in the army of the captor State, a provision 
which gave rise to a good deal of trouble, owing, in England, to 
the difficulty of carrying it out strictly — while in some cases, as 
in Bulgaria, punishments were allowed — such as flogging — for 
ordinary breaches of discipline — which were quite alien to British 
ideas of what is permissible. 

The German military law is in general far more severe than 
the British, and there is this further great difference, that in 
Germany officers as well as men may be summarily sent to cells 
or awarded other severe punishments for trivial offences, while 
in the United Kingdom, strictly, any offender above the rank of 
private should have been tried by court-martial, a provision 
amended during the war by the substitution of military courts. 

In another respect the German code is more severe in that all 
sentences of arrest involved solitary confinement, while one of 
close arrest, which was limited to four weeks, meant that the 
prisoner was confined in a dark cell, with a plank bed and bread 
and water diet, though these aggravations of the punishment 
were omitted on the fourth, eighth and subsequently every third 
day, the prisoner receiving the ordinary camp diet on these days. 

One punishment officially termed ** field punishment,” but 
more generally known in England as the post punishment,” 
caused a great outcry in that country and much resentment 
among British prisoners in Germany. It is provided in the 
German Manual of Military Law that the punishment is to be 
inflicted in a manner not detrimental to the health of the prisoner, 
who is to be kept in an upright position with the back turned to 
a wall or a tree in such a manner that the prisoner can neither 
sit nor lie down. These last words were construed to mean ty- 
ing the prisoner to a post; sometimes his feet were placed on a 
brick which was removed after he was securely tied, and some- 
times his hands were secured above his head. Apart, at all 
events, from these aggravations, this punishment was in strict 
accordance with the military law of the captors; indeed it corre- 
sponds to the field punishment No. i authorized by the British 
military law and described in the rules for field punishment for 
offences committed on active service made under Sec. 44 of the 
Army Act. Iliesc rules authorize the keeping of the offender in 
fetters or handcuffs or both, and when so kept he may be attached 
by straps or ropes for a period or periods not exceeding two hours 
in any one day to a fixed object during not more than three out 
of four consecutive days nor more than twenty-one days in all. 

In Germany all prisoners are liable to be treated as the 
field,” i.e, on active service. 

In one respect, viz. the punishments for attempted escape, the 
German military law was less severe than the British, the greater 
severity of the latter having apparently arisen from a misunder- 
standing of the expression “ peines disciplinaires ” in the second 
paragraph of the 8th Article of the Hague Convention. This 
seems to have been understood on the Continent as a punish- 
ment which could be awarded summarily: that is, arrest, open, 
medium or close, for a period not exceeding six weeks. In Great 
Britain the punishment was limited to 12 months’ imprisonment; 
in Germany it was far less for the simple offence, though it was 
frequently added to by the addition of charges for damaging 
Government property, and the like. The matter came under 
discussion between the British and German Delegates at The 
Hague in 1917 and 1918, and an agreement was arrived at by 
which the punishment for a simple attempt to escape was to be 
limited to fourteen days, or if accompanied with offences relating 
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to the appropriation, possession of or injury to property to two 
months’ military confinement. 

In addition to the summary punishments, there were, of course, 
in both countries the punishment of death and imprisonmefit, 
which could only be inflicted by court-martial. In some cases 
the German code lays down minimum punishments of great 
severity, and in many of those cases, in which the infliction of 
very severe punishments properly raised a great outcry in Eng- 
land, the German court-martial had no option but to pass them. 
The British military law on the other hand has only Orte Offence 
— murder-r.for which there is a fixed punishment; for others 
it is “ such less punishment as is in the Act mentioned.” 

In one respect the prisoners of both countries never were 
satisfied. Neither understood or appreciated the procedure of 
the other. The British never understood the long delays, 
sometimes it is to be feared deliberate, which occurred in bring- 
ing them to trial for alleged offences, and during which they 
were kept under arrest, nor, owing to their ignorance of the 
German military code, could they understand the very severe 
sentences necessarily passed by courts-martial (which seem 
usually to have been conducted with fairness), nor the right of 
the prosecutor to appeal against a sentence which he considered 
to be inadequate. 

On the other hand, the Germans never appreciated the 
British procedure, nor could they understand the absence of any 
right of formal appeal from a sentence, for which ample provi- 
sion is made in Germany, even against the award of a disciplin- 
ary punishment, a right which, oddly enough, by Sec. 52 of the 
Regulations relating to it, the accused shared with the prose- 
cutor “ only when the sentence has been carried out.” 

Articles 10, ii and 12 deal with the subject of parole. 
In the World War no combatant prisoners, with one exception, 
were allow^ed to leave Germany or Great Britain on parole, or 
to reside outside the camps. The only cases in which questions 
arose were with regard to the temporary parole given when 
officers left their camps for a walk, and the parole given by 
those w^ho were interned in neutral countries. According to the 
custom of the British Army no officer ought to give his parole, 
it being his duty to escape and rejoin his unit if he can, nor can 
anyone below the rank of ofiiccr give a parole. In both coun- 
tries, how^ever, officers w^rc eventually allowed to go out for a 
walk in parties accompanied by an officer, each giving in writing 
a temporary written parole that he would not attempt to escape, 
nor during the w^alk make arrangements to escape, nor do any- 
thing to the prejudice of the captor State. The parole was given 
on leaving the camp and returned on reentry. 

The case of those interned in neutral countries was different. 
The British officers of the Royal Naval Division interned in 
Holland after the fall of Antwerp were permitted to choose their 
own residence in Groningen on parole, the men being interned 
close by. This privilege was withdrawn for a time, and the 
officers were interned in a fortress, but it was restored later. 

As time went on, the Netherlands Government permitted 
officers to return to England and Germany on parole, on proof 
of the serious illness of a near relative, a concession which was 
afterwards extended so that regular periods of leave were en- 
joyed by both officers and men, the former giving a formal 
parole and the latter a promise to return on the expiration of 
their leave, while the British Government gave its assurance 
that the men would not be employed on any work to do with 
war, and would return at the end of their leave. Similarly, the 
Danish and Norwegian Governments granted leave to British 
and German combatants interned in their countries. 

No parole seems to have been taken from those officers who 
were interned in Switzerland or Holland under the agreements 
made in 1917 and 1918 with the German Government. 

Relief Societies . — Article 15 deals with societies for the relief 
of prisoners. An immense amount of valuable work, Impossible 
here to particularize, was done by such societies. The Ameri- 
can branch of the Y.M.C.A. especially did much for the pris- 
oners in England and Germany, being permitted to work on the 
following Gonditiohs, substantially same in both countries. 


''m 

A building or tent might be erected in the camp with tlib 
consent of the general officer in command of the district 0!r 
army corps, but nothing might be sold in it nor could any 6nfe 
be employed there other than a prisoner. A member of thfe 
association might visit the camp once a week for a definite tiihe. 
He might hold services, provide materials for games, entertain- 
ments and employment, arrange instructional courses, pro- 
vide books (subject to censorship) and writing materials other 
than writing paper and envelopes. Nothing might be given to 
or received by a prisoner without the commandant's consent. 

Recreation . — No express provision is contained in the Hague 
Convention relating to the occupation of prisoners in their 
leisure time, but much of the good work done by the societies 
had to do with the recreation and education of prisoners. Ih 
both countries, and in nearly all camps, provision was eventually 
made for sufficient space for recreation and exercise, but this was 
not the case at first. At Halle, for instance, a German camp 
for officers, established in a disused factory, the only place fot 
exercise was the space enclosed by the three buildings, in which 
some 500 officers lived. It measured about 100 yards by 50, 
and in winter was a morass of water and mud; in summer deep 
in dust. In some of the men’s camps the space was very con- 
fined, and organized games of any kind were impossible. But 
later things improved, and in most provision, sometimes at the 
prisoners’ expense, was made for sufficient room for tennis, foot- 
ball and other games. 

In England, facilities were provided by the War Ofiice. To 
take two typical instances, it may be said that at Donnington 
Hall for German officers, there was a considerable space in front 
of the house, and at Dorchester, for men, there was a large field 
where any games could be played. 

As time went on, walks outside the camp were permitted for 
officers on their giving a temporary parole, and in Germany, in 
some of the larger working camps, the men were allowed out 
for walks on Sunday. 

With regard to educational facilities, in England both officers 
and men made their own arrangements, as they did in Germany, 
with the full concurrence of the authorities. At MUnstcr, for 
instance, the general officer commanding excused all students 
from work, and much was done by some of the prisoners in the 
organization of classes and lectures. The neutral organizations, 
such as the American and Danish Y.M.C.A.’s, also did a great 
deal in this direction, as did certain of the German civilians in 
the neighbourhood of the great camp at Gottingen. Professor 
Stange and some of his colleagues interested themselves in the 
prisoners and organized the educational work in the camp, and 
he himself had an office there where he was accessible to prison- 
ers, and assisted them with his advice on educational matters. 
He used even to obtain the requisites for games through the 
Red Cross in Switzerland. Unfortunately for them, all the 
British prisoners were ultimately removed from Gdttingen, 
which had become something of a model camp. 

Some of the larger employers were also very considerate in 
this respect, providing recreation halls and fields for playing 
games, and even musical instruments. At Mulheim the Dutch 
visitor found the employers had paid the expenses of the prison- 
ers’ Christmas festivities. 

Letters . — Article 16 was observed by both countries, except 
that at one time in some of the camps in Germany customs 
duties were charged oh the contents of parcels, but this seems to 
have been due to some misapprehension, and was soon aban- 
doned. Prisoners were as a rule allowed to write two letters a 
month And a postcard every week, and, in addition, a postcard 
in thSI|fc^r^ form acknowledging the receipt of a parcel. 
But liwlfin the war a first capture postcard ” was introduced, 
by which on a printed form a prisoner was allowed to notify to 
his relatives his capture, his state of health and his address. ' 

Pay . — Article 17 provides for officers receiving the same ratfe 
of pay as officers of the corresponding rank in the army of the 
captors. This provision waa not observed by the German 
Government, who paid subalterns 60 marks a month and other 
ranks rather Accordingly, the British Government 
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declined to carry out the terms of the article and paid the Ger- 
man subalterns 4s« a day and other ranks 4s. 6d^, naval officers 
being paid according to their relative rank. Out of this an 
officer was required to pay for his food, laimdry and clothing* 
a deduction being made if he was in hospital (where, of course, 
he was provided with everything necessary). By an arrange- 
ment made later the German Government was allowed to make 
a small addition to these daily rates of pay. Medical officers 
employed in the care of sick and wounded prisoners of their own 
nationality received the full pay of medical officers of corres- 
ponding rank in the army of the captors. 

Religious Exercises . — Article 18 is designed to secure to pris- 
oners complete liberty in the exercise of their religion, and during 
the World War no real complaint was made on cither side. 

In the United Kingdom German pastors who had been resi- 
dent in the country were allowed to hold services in the camps, 
but difficulties arose and the permission was withdrawn. There- 
upon some pastors elected to be interned, with a view to min- 
istering to the prisoners. Later, however, the permits were 
issued in a modified form, and English and American clergy and 
laymen and members of the Danish and Swiss Student Christian 
Movement were allowed to visit the camps, the necessary funds 
being provided by the American Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
The Roman Catholic prisoners were usually attended by the 
priest of the district in which the camp was situate<i and every 
facility was given to them. Where no German-speaking priest 
was at hand the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster charged 
the German priests of his archdiocese to visit the camps every 
now and then in order to enable the prisoners to go to confession 
and to hear a sermon in their mother tongue. 

In Germany, at first, the Rev. F. Williams, who had been in 
charge of the English Church in Berlin, was allowe 4 ^l^isit the 
diilerent camps and hospitals. But this permi^l^fifliiwas with- 
drawn and the prisoners were left to conduct^,^|^! dwn services, 
to which, except at Grossenweder Moqi^mo objection was 
raised. A few British chaplains were ^$4ptured, and did good 
work until they were repatriated. GrjSat assistance was given 
also by the American branch of the Y.M.C.A., and by Arch- 
deacon Nies, an American clergyman at Munich, until the 
United States came into the war. 

The German clergy also did what they could for the prisoners 
in many camps and hospitals. Some of them were spoken of 
very warmly by the British prisoners. 

The needs of the Roman Catholics were more easily met 
owing to the presence among the French prisoners of many 
priests who did excellent work, and the Bi^op of Paderborn 
(afterwards Archbishop of Cologne) did much for the prisoners. 
Moreover, Father Crolty was sent from Rome and was i>er- 
mitted to minister at Limburg and Giessen, partly perhaps 
because he was an Irishman, and it was hoped his influence 
might be useful to the Germans. 

In the German working camps there was no regular provision 
for religious services, though Mr. WiUiaras seems to have visited 
some of the larger places, and in one district a German pastor is 
said to have travelled around the small camps and ministered 
to the prisoners. There was a standing order of the Kriegs- 
ministerium that, at all events in the country districts, the 
prisoners should be allowed to attend the local churches. This, 
though of value to Roman Catholics, was not much use to the 
Protestants, owing to the difficulties of language. 

At Zossen the Germans built a mosque for Mahommedan 
prisoners, and generally arrangements seem to have been made 
to avoid hurting religious and caste prejudices. d. 

Medical Treatment . — Up to this point an attemli^M been 
made to show how the provisions of the Hague ConvMuon wei^ 
applied in Great Britain and Germany. But this Convention 
does not deal with everything which affects the well-being of 
prisoners of war. The Geneva Convention of 1906 requires 
the belligerents to respect and take care of the wounded and 
sick without distinction of nationality, and leaves them at 
liberty to agree for the restoration of wounded left on the field, 
the repatriation of wounded after renderini^bem fit for removal 


or after recovery, and for handing oyer the sick and wounded 
to a neutral State to be interned by it till the conclusion of 
hostilities. What was in fact done must be considered under 
three heads: the attention given (;) in the regular hospitals, (2) 
in the main camps and (3) in the working camps. 

Hospitals . — ^In Germany at first there seem to have been 
inadequate arrangements made for the reception of seriously 
wounded prisoners, but later well-arranged and well-equipped 
hospitals were available, the principal being in Berlin, at Cologne 
and Paderborn, though of course there were a large number 
elsewhere. As time went on and the pressure on Germany 
became more and more acute, the supply of medical requisites 
became deficient, bandages were made of paper, drugs and 
anaesthetics were less plentiful, but, though naturally British 
prisoners would fare worse than the wounded Germans, there is 
no evidence that the former were intentionally deprived of any- 
thing necessary for them if there was an adequate supply. 

The conduct of the German doctors to the prisoners in the 
regular hospitals is one of the bright pages in the sad history of 
the World War, and is worthy of their great profession. Most 
of the returned British prisoners reported that the doctors were 
kimi and humane, while many of them spoke of them in warmest 
possible terms and told how the doctor had saidi^MiWhen a 
prisoner was wounded or ill he no longer looked on Wm as an 
enemy, or how, though he hated the English, he did his very 
best. There were exceptions, who formed a very small minority. 
The large majority of German doctors worked hard, often with 
infinite kindness, in the interests of those in their charge, and 
unreservedly placed such knowledge and skill as they possessed 
at the disposal of the prisoners. 

The nursing in Germany was carried out by orderlies, by 
trained nurses or by sisterhoods. It seems to have varied very 
much. In some cases it was good and kind, in some indifferent, 
and in some rough and bad. But there appears to be no reason 
to think that in any case it was intentionally less good than 
circumstances permitted. 

Main Camps . — The same satisfactory account of the medical 
arrangements in the main German camps cannot be given, even 
after the first disorganization was overcome. There was in each 
camp a lazaret providing accommodation for a number propor- 
tionate to the number for which the camp was designed, but 
the arrangements were often very incomplete. 

There seem to have been a large number of Russian doctors 
employed in the German camps, while in a few, for short periods, 
English medical officers were employed — ^though in all cases a 
German seems to have been responsible. The nursing was in 
the main done by prisoner orderlies, many of whom of course 
were quite untrained, though they seem to have done their best. 
It is impossible to generalize as to the conduct of the German 
medical staff in hundreds of camps over a period of four years, 
but the general impression produced by the evidence is that the 
staffs were humane and did all they could. 

There is reliable evidence that the nature of the food provided 
in the German camp hospitals, as distinguished from the regular 
hospitals, where, until supplies became very short, it seems to 
have been satisfactory, was quite unsuited for invalids. A sick 
prisoner was a non-worker, and therefore received the ordinary 
camp ration, less 10 per cent. This was even the case in the 
typhus camps, where the requisite milk and light food for the 
fever-stricken patients had to be provided by the British and 
Allied medical officers themselves. 

There seems to have been insufficient care, at all events in 
the early stages of the war, to prevent the spread of tuberculosis 
by the segregation from the healthy of those suffering from that 
disease; Later, however, steps were taken to effect this, and 
more than one .place was established exclusively for tuberculous 
patients, while the arrangement made for their internment in 
Switzerland did still more to deal with this evil. 

It must not of course be said that this mingling of the sitk 
and healthy was deliberate. It was probably due to want of 
thought, an excuse which cannot be made for the policy adopted 
by the German Government of mixing all the Allies togetheti 
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although this was bound in the circunaatancos to lead to an 
excessive amount of illness. This policy was quite deliberate. 
Mr. Gerard, the American ambassador to Germany, in 1915 
raised the question with the German authorities with regard to 
officers, and reported: 1 was told that this was a political move 
ordered for the purpose of showing to the French, British, 
Belgian and Russian officers that they were not natural Allies.” 
The commandant of the Gardelegen camp tried to enforce the 
observance of this regulation during the height of the typhus 
epidemic at that camp, but his direct order was deliberately dis- 
obeyed by the British doctors, with excellent results. 

Though this policy did not produce any ill effects upon the 
health of the prisoners in the officers’ camps in Germany* its 
results, assisted by the insanitary condition of many of them, 
were disastrous in the main men’s camps. Typhus is endemic 
m Russia, and the Russian prisoners, herded together with 
those of other nationalities, spread the disease till in some camps 
appalling epidemics were produced. At Ohdruf, Langensalza, 
Zerbst, Wittenberg and Gardelegen the fever raged with great 
virulence. At Wittenberg the camp was overcrowded and in- 
sanitary, the washing arrangements were nothing more than 
troughs in the open, which, with the supply pipes, were during 
the hard winter of 1914 frequently frozen. In these circum- 
stances, a serious epidemic broke out in Dec. 1914. As soon as 
this was recognized, the whole German staff, military and medi- 
cal, left, and never came inside again till Aug. 1915, by which 
time all the patients were convalescent. For his services in 
combating the epidemic Dr. Aschenbach, the German principal 
medical officer, received the Iron Cross. Many Allied and Brit- 
ish medical officers had been improperly detained in Germany 
after their capture, and were dispatched to take the place of the 
German doctors, who (it is charitable to believe, in obedience to 
superior orders) had deserted their charges. In Feb. 1915, six 
British medical officers were sent to the camp which they found 
in a state of misery and disorganization. Of the six, three died 
of the fever, as did several French and Russian doctors. Not- 
withstanding the fact that there seem to have been ample sup- 
plies of medical necessaries available, the difficulty of obtaining 
sufficient drugs and dressings was extreme. There was not 
even any soap till one of the British doctors obtained a supply 
at his own expense from England, nor, till April 1915, were 
beds or bedding for patients requiring hospital treatment im- 
provised in one of the barracks. There were between 700 and 
800 British prisoners among at least 15,000 in all, who, incredible 
as it may seem, were confined in an area not exceeding 10 J acres. 
Of the British about 300 were attacked by the disease and 60 died. 

At Gardelegen the same story was repeated. As soon as it 
was apparent in February 1915 that something was wrong, cap- 
tured medical officers were dispatched to Gardelegen, where 
the conditions were favourable for the propagation of disease. 
Though there were empty huts in the camp, the commandant 
refused to allow them to be used, and the prisoners’ rooms were 
very overcrowded, the nationalities, as usual, being all mixed 
up together. To each company of 1.200 men was allotted for 
washing one outdoor trough, which was often frozen, and there 
was a small hut containing at the most thirty showers for 11,000 
men. The place was bitterly cold, the heating arrangements 
entirely inadequate, consequently the huts were kept closed, 
and the atmosphere therein became foul. Four days after the 
arrival of the Allied medical officers every German had left the 
camp, and the commandant, standing outside the barbed wire, 
informed the medical officers that no person or thing was to 
pass out, and that they were responsible for the discipline and 
general internal arrangement of the camp, and for the care of 
the sick. Dr. Wenzil, the German principal medical officer, 
left the camp with the rest, but soon afterwards died of typhus. 
Ills two successors never came inside the camp. But the third, 
Dr. Kranski, a civilian, came in March and devoted himself 
seriously to the welfare of the camp, and, though he took no part 
in the care of the sick, did much to improve the sanitation, and 
in that way to aid the medical men in their work. It is un- 
necessary to go throqgh the whole story of the struggles to obtain 
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the barest requisites in the way of food, drugs, dressings or furni- 
ture, The plague was stayed after four months, during which 
over 2,000 cases were treated out of 11,000 prisoners, the 
mor^ty being about 15% of those attacked. Of the 16 Allied 
medical officers, 12 took the disease and 3 died, while of 10 
French priests, who devoted themselves to the care and nursing 
of the sick, eight were attacked and five succumbed. 

The epidemics at Wittenberg and Gardelegen in these cir- 
cumstances of gratuitous suffering and official callousness made 
a world-impression never likely to be entirely effaced, but it is 
only just to add that the German authorities, having learnt 
their lesson at the cost to others of so much suffering and death, 
did their best, too late indeed, to remedy the defects, and Gar- 
dclegen and Wittenberg eventually became, if not model, at all 
events fairly satisfactory camps. 

German Working Camps, — In mines and large industrial 
places, there was generally a small sick-bay containing from two 
or three beds up to perhaps a dozen, in charge of a German 
Sanitiiter. There was no resident doctor, but a civilian practi- 
tioner called in well-managed camps daily, in others at intervals 
varying from twice a week to four weeks. In case of accident 
he was summoned as soon as the Fcldwebel in charge thought 
fit. In the smaller camps reliance was placed simply on the 
local practitioner, which ordinarily was sufficient provision, 
though in some places, such as the large land reclamation camps 
in Hanover, the nearest doctor might live at any distance up to 
20 kilometres. A prisoner seriously ill or injured was either 
taken to the hospital at the main camp to which his commando 
was attached, or sent to the local hospital, military or civil. 

The real defect in the medical arrangements in these places 
was that too much power was left in the hands of the person in 
charge to decide whether a man reporting sick should see the 
doctor or not. The regulations in the II. Army Corps district 
provided that there must be a clinical thermometer in each 
commando, and the guard was to be instructed in the use of it. 
No prisoner was to be sent to work who had a temperature above 
38® (100.4® Fahrenheit). This seems to have been construed 
as meaning that the prisoner was to be sent to work unless he 
could show that temperature. Armed with his thermometer 
the Fcldwebel in charge often declined to allow the prisoner to 
see the doctor. The test was in some cases sunidcnt, in many 
it was no test at all, and the results were sometimes fatal. 

British Medical Arrangements. — In the United Kingdom the 
arrangements for the treatment of sick and wounded prisoners 
did not differ in essentials from those made in Germany. At 
first there were no special hospitals for them, but in Sept. 1915 
a large hospital was opened at Dartford. This accommodation, 
however, soon became insufficient, and at the time of the Armis- 
tice there were seven hospitals entirely set apart for prisoners. 
In addition to these large hospitals there was a hospital with 
beds to the number of about 2 % of the prisoners, for the treat- 
ment of minor and urgent cases; while in the working camps the 
services of the local practitioner were given as required. In 
exceptional cases prisoners requiring special treatment were 
sent to an ordinary military or civil hospital. 

Repatriation. — Closely allied with the matter of medical 
treatment is the question of repatriation and internment in a 
neutral country. As early as Jan. 1915, an agreement for 
repatriation of incapacitated officers was made. There was al 
first no agreement as to the degree of incapacity sufficient to 
entitle an officer to repatriation, but in August of that year an 
agreement was arrived at, which was slightly amended in Octo- 
ber. It included 13 injuries or complaints entitling a person to 
be repatriated, which may be summed up as being such that the 
person was permanently, or for a calculable period, unfit for 
militaiy service in the army, or in the case of an officer or non- 
commissioned officer, from service in training or office work. 

Bu^ besides this direct repatriation of totally incapacitated 
persons, many prisoners were sent to Switzerland or Holland. 

In the spring of 1916 an agreement was made with the Ger- 
man and Swiss Governments by which prisoners whose disabili- 
ties fell within an agreed schedule but were not sufficient tb 
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justify direct repatriation should be transferred to Swiss custody. 
They were selected by mixed travelling boards composed of 
Swiss medical men and medical officers of the captor State, 
those selected being afterwards examined by a Control Board, 
whose decision was final. After the Conference at The Hague in 
IQ17, these travelling boards were abolished, and the first selec- 
tion made by the camp medical officer, an arrangement subse- 
quently modified at the meeting of igiS. 

The guiding principles for internment in Switzerland were 
stated in 1917 as follows:— 

“ The following shall be interned: — (i) Sick and wounded whose 
recovery may be anticipated within a year, and whose cure will be 
niore s[>ccdily and surely brought about by the facilities obtainable 
in Switzerland than l>y a prolongation of imjmsonment. (2) Pris- 
oners of war whose health in the opinion of the medical authorities 
apl>cars to be seriously menaced cither physically or mentally by the 
firolongation of captivity, and who would probably be saved from 
this danger by internment in Switzerland.’^ 

If the person’s disabilities increased so as to bring him within the 
category entitled to direct repatriation, he was to be sent home. 

In 1917 the Netherlands Government offered to receive in all 
16,000 persons, British and German, divided into three categories: 
(i) invalid combatants (7,500); (2) officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers who had been in captivity for 18 months (6,500); 
and (3) invalid civilians (2,000). This offer formed the basis 
of the agreement made between the British and German Govern- 
ments at The Hague in June 1917. By that agreement the 
schedule of disaliilities for the invalids was the same as in the 
case of Switzerland, except that the British Government insisted 
with the assent of Switzerland that tuberculous patients should 
go to that country. Much resentment was felt in consequence 
of the exclusion of privates who had been i8 months in captivity 
from the benefit of this agreement. But the British delegates 
were powerless. Every attempt to induce the German dele- 
gates to agree to their inclusion was vain. 

The provisons of the agreement arrived at in 1917 were 
largely extended at a further meeting in 1918, by which all 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, as well as men who had 
been prisoners of war for more than 18 months, should, with 
exceptions, be repatriated, head for head and rank for rank. 

General Treatment . — So far an attempt has been made to show 
how the principal articles of the Hague and Geneva Conventions 
relating to prisoners of war were applied in Great Britain and 
Germany during the World War. It remains to be considered 
how far the over-riding principle laid down in Article 4 of the 
Hague Convention was observed. That article requires first, 
that prisoners must be treated with humanity; and second, that 
nil their personal belongings, except arms, horses and military 
papers, shall remain their property. 

With regard to the second requirement charges were made 
against both armies that this obligation was not observed, and it 
cannot be doubted that on both sides the wounded were some- 
times on their first capture relieved of valuables. But this was 
not due to any official action; it was due to the unauthorized 
and wrongful acts of individuals. In respect of one matter only 
was there anything which could be treated as an authorized 
disregard of this article. British prisoners often had their boots 
laken^from them by the Germans, either at first capture or later 
even in the camps in the interior of Germany. This was justi- 
fied by the Germans on the ground that a man’s boots were as 
much a part of his military equipment as his arms, and that 
therefore they were entitled to take them away. This claim | 
seems only specious; the practice it sought to support or excuse 
certainly had the most cruel results in many cases, as men were 
forced to go about without any covering on their feet, or, if the 
boots were replaced, as they sometimes were, by wooden clogs, 
the men suffered much, especially during the winter or in 
mines from that unaccustomed footwear. However, in other 
respects this part of the article appears to have been fairly 
observed, though a somewhat liberal construction was placed 
on the expression military papers ” by both sides. 

We turn now to the other part of the article, which enjoins 
t^t /the prisoners must be treated with humanity. 'ITiei^e 
existed during the war much misconception with regard to the 


treatment of prisoners in Germany, partly owing td the fact that 
only stories of horrors were published in England and the Allied 
countries, partly owing to the prominence given to this subject 
as a method of Allied war-propaganda, in the dramatic form of 
cinematograph films, and notably in the pictures relating to the 
work of Mr. Gerard, the American ambassador. 

Some of the stories thus circulated were untrue. As an 
instance, it may be recorded that every story as to the tattooing 
of prisoners by the Germans, to which great prominence was 
given, pictures of the alleged victims being produced in the cheap 
illustrated papers, was, as far as possible, carefully investigated 
and was in no case shown to have any foundation. But the 
stories had their effect, for an idea got abroad that a prisoner 
once in the hands of the Germans was subject to every kind 
of indignity and cruelty. 

It is possible now to weigh all the evidence, and express a 
judicial conclusion unaffected by the passions of war. The 
materials for doing so are ample. In the summer of 1915 a com- 
mittee, presided over by Lord Justice Younger, was appcHHBM 
by the British (jovernment to enquire into the treatirf®Jf*by 
the enemy of British prisoners of war. As far as possible, each 
escaped or repatriated prisoner was examined by a person 
experienced in taking evidence, and arrangements^ were also 
made by the committee for examining the prisoners interned in 
neutral countries. In all, over 3,500 persons who had been 
prisoners in Germany, including 445 officers and 90 medical 
officers, were examined by this committee during the war, and 
most of their statements were printed and all indexed. After 
the Armistice the committee was asked to arrange that every 
returned prisoner should have an opportunity of making any 
complaint he wished. A questionnaire was carefully prepared 
and handed to every returned prisoner on his arrival at one of 
the dispersal camps to which all prisoners were sent before 
being allowed to return home. Each company of returning 
men was addressed by the person in charge of the investigation, 
and he impressed on the men the importance of stating frankly 
whether there was any complaint that they desired to make, 
and, if so, what it was. The result was remarkable. Out of not 
less than 170,000 forms issued only some 59,000 were even 
returned, and of these only about 22,000 contained information 
of any value whatever. 

While this information was being collected, the then Attorney- 
General, Sir F. E. Smith (afterwards Lord Birkenhead), appoint- 
ed a further committee to enquire into the breaches of the 
laws of war, the sub-committee dealing with prisoners being 
under the presidency of Mr. Justice Peterson. This sub- 
committee carefully considered the whole of this mass of evi- 
dence, and, in addition, the reports, nearly 2,000 in number, of 
the American and Dutch representatives who visited the 
camps. The German military law was also carefully studied. 

Information was thus obtained with regard to 57 camps for 
officers and 78 main camps for men, besides the working camps, 
the number of which, shown by lists (admittedly not quite 
complete) from time to time furnished by the German authorities 
to the Netherlands minister, was 7,157. There were certainly 
not less than 7,500 places in all where one or more British 
prisoners were at one time or another confined, in addition to 
the camps on the eastern and western fronts, which are left for 
separate consideration. 

The result of the investigation was that complaints, some 
uncorroborated, some trivial and some very serious, were re- 
ceived as regards 929 places, in only 349 of which— rather less 
than 5% of the whole— -did a first study of the evidence seem to 
call for further examination. 

It is clear, therefore, that no general charge of inhuman treat- 
ment is well-founded; it is, however, true that, apart altogether 
from the camps on the eastern and western fronts, there were 
actually, if not proportionately, a large number of cases in which 
the German treatment of British prisoners was certainly bad, 
and, in ^me cases, very bad. : • 

To form a just estimate of the gravity ot tbe situation sp 
disclosed, consideration must be given to tbe differences of tiie 
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military law and disciplinary practice of the two countries, and 
to the personal characteristics of the two peoples* With regard 
to the former, it is not necessary to repeat what has been said 
before about the severity of the German military law, and in 
actual practice the officers and non-commissioned officers in the 
German army are accustomed, apparently without lawful au- 
thority, to ill-treat their men physically in a way which would 
not be tolerated in England. Moreover, the German is naturally 
more amenable to strict discipline than the average Briton. 
Much of the ill-treatment complained of in the camps resulted 
from one or other of the causes above indicated; for the rest a 
disregard of the German military law or the regulations made 
for carrying that law into force was the main contributing cause. 

In this connexion the attitude of the civilian population can- 
not be ignored. The anger aroused by the entry of Great 
Britain into the war induced on the part of German men and 
even German women cruelties which any decent person must 
look upon with disgust. It was inevitable that the passage of 
wounded prisoners from the battle-front to the interior of 
Germany should be attended with suffering. But that men 
grievously injured should be subjected to insults and physical 
ill-treatment is horrible, and that women bearing the Red 
Cross should throw water on men crying in agony for a drink, 
or should sho w to famished men soup and then pour it on the 
ground rather than allow them to partake of it is conduct almost 
incredible in its brutality. But such things occurred, not once 
or twice, but frequently in the early months of the war, and 
even later the conduct of civilians outside the prisoners^ camps 
is worthy of the severest condemnation. Happily, however, pas- 
sions were allayed, and after the first year of the war prisoners 
passed through from the front without being subjected to the 
insults and ill-treatment which unhappily were common at first. 

Again, it was inevitable that, owing to the state of unpre- 
paredness and want of experience of all the belligerents, much 
discomfort and suffering should be caused to those captured 
early in the war. This is passed over as being practically 
unavoidable, and in what follows, unless otherwise dearly 
stated, the conditions recorded are those after the organization 
was or ought to have been fairly complete. 

Officers , — The treatment of officers in a camp depended very 
much on the commandant, and, to some extent, on the person- 
ality of the general of the army corps district in which the 
camp was situated. As officers were under no obligation to 
work, one grievance which was so fruitful a cause of trouble in 
the men’s camps did not exist in their case. 

In some camps where, as at Crcfcld, the commandant was a 
gentleman, no valid complaint can be made of the treatment. 
In others, especially in the X. Army Corps district, where the 
malign influence of Gen. von Hanisch was paramount, some 
of the commandants were neither gentlemen nor capable of 
understanding the feelings of gentlemen, and there was continual 
trouble. At Clausthal and Holzminden, of which the two 
brothers Nicmcycr were commandants, the state of affairs was 
intolerable. There were continual arrests for trivial offences 
and endless pinpricks on both sides. But, worse than this, the 
guards had orders to use their bayonets and rifles without 
adequate cause. On one occasion an officer, for looking out of a 
wiiKlow, was shot at by order of the commandant at Holzmin- 
den, but fortunately not hit. At Strohen, another camp in this 
district, two officers were seriously wounded in a bayonet charge 
ordered personally by the commandant because a knot of them 
had gathered near a prohibited part of the camp. 

One matter gave rise to much resentment. It was right and 
proper for the Germans to make occasional strict searches in 
view of the continual attempts to escape; but their method of 
carrying them out with detectives from Berlin assisted by police 
dogs which prowled round the completely stripped officers^ was 
offensive in the extreme. 

But these were exceptional places and incidents. In general, 
the officers commanding were gentlemen, who treated their 
charges with courtesy and consideration, though in most cases 
there was occasional friction owing to the propensity of the 
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young officers to attempt to escape, and, in some measure per- 
haps, owing to the inability of German officers to understand 
the exuberance — even in captivity — of British subalterns. 

Men in the Main Camps, — In the main camps the treatment 
on the whole seems to have been reasonable, and in some cases 
more considerate than might have been expected. There was 
the usual trouble from the enforcement of a discipline far more 
severe than that to which the prisoners had been accustomed in 
their own army; from the violence with which the German non- 
commissioned officers treated offending prisoners, and, up to 
quite late in the war, from the use of savage police dogs in the 
camps, which the German Foreign Office declared to be ‘‘a mili- 
tary necessity, in view of the large number of prisoners of war 
in Germany,^’ adding that, having regard to the inferior num- 
ber of prisoners in England no comparison can be drawn between 
conditions in the two countries.” Trouble, and even loss of 
life, was caused by the too frequent use of firearms in some 
camps, as, for instance, at Wittenberg, where on one occasion 
men were ordered to return to their huts on a given signal and 
the laggards were fired on. But such incidents were not general, 
and occurred only in camps where the commandant was quite 
unfit for his post. In most cases the prisoners were treated 
fairly, if strictly; in a few, of which Friedrichsfclde may be 
taken as an example, at all events in its later stages, everything 
seems to have been done to make the prisoner’s lot as little irk- 
some and unpleasant as possible. An exception must be made 
in the case of Langensalza, where the treatment was from first 
to last rough in the extreme, a roughness which culminated just 
after the Armistice in the shooting by the guard, hurriedly 
called upon the scene, of a number of prisoners who were pulling 
down a building, a proceeding condemned by the German Court 
of Enquiry as a breach of Article 4 of the Hague Convention. 

Working Camps. — Still leaving out of consideration the camps 
in the occupied districts on the eastern and western fronts, the 
great bulk of the ill-treatment occurred in the working camps, 
and by a curious paradox, it is in them that the best treatment 
is to be found. The ill-treatment was due to two main causes: 
first, to the fact that, except in very large working camps, the 
person in charge was a non-commissioned officer, and, second, to 
the passive resistance and in some cases the active insubordina- 
tion of the British prisoners. 

The non-commissioned officers, trained in the school of the 
German army and unrestrained by the presence of a superior 
officer, treated the prisoners in the way in which the rank and 
file of the German army have so often been treated. Men who 
refused to work, or in the opinion of the guards did not work 
hard enough, were kicked, spat upon, beaten with sticks, whips^ 
clubs, rubber tubing, mining hammers and the butts of rifles. 
Those who escaped and were recaptured not infrequently re- 
ceived severe beatings before they were reported as recaptured 
and were formally punished for their offence. And all this was 
done notwithstanding the regulations, which, after laying down 
rules in the main reasonable enough for the use of arms by the 
guard, continue as follows (the quotation is from the instruc- 
tions in force in the II. Army Corps district) : — “ Blows with the 
hand or fist or with sticks or clubs and kicks are forbidden. 
Except in the most exceptional and unusual cases it is inexcus- 
able to lay hands on a prisoner,” 

Even where the non-commissioned officer was lawfully inflict- 
ing punishment, he would often by his perverse ingenuity add 
to its severity. Men were made to stand at attention on hot 
asphalted roofs, or before coke ovens, where they were nearly 
roasted, or sometimes in exposed positions without an overcoat 
in the freezing atmosphere of a winter’s night. At more than 
one mine, the dark cells, in which, according to the German law, 
prisoners of war under punishment were obliged to pass their 
periods of close arre.st, were constructed in dose proximity to 
the main steam pipe and became so hot that the men had to 
strip themselves almost to the skin. 

For all this there is no excuse or palliation possible; happily, 
however, there is another side to record. At some large German 
works the employers seem to have taken a real interest in their 
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prisoners, and to hav^ done whatever in them lay to make 
their lot endurable and even comfortable,^ On the farms and 
similar places, the relations between prisoners and their employ- 
ers were frequently, as in Great Britain, even cordial, and more 
than one repatriated British prisoner has spoken warmly of the 
kindness and consideration with which he was treated, though 
such cases were, of course, not common. 

The impression produced by the study of all the available 
material is that there was neither in the main nor the working 
camps in Germany iny officially recognized ill-treatment of 
prisoners; that there was, nevertheless, in many cases much 
cruelty by individuals, and that when as occasionally, but far 
too infrequently, happened, a prisoner could bring home to the 
authorities that some individual had exceeded his powers and 
acted outside the regulations, the offender was punished, some- 
times by being sent away to the front, sometimes by a sentence 
to a term of imprisonment. On the other hand, it is also 
clear that in some cases the prisoners were treated, not only 
with humanity, but with kindness. 

The reason for these contrasts is to be found in two things. 
First, the personal character of the man in charge, and, second, 
the independence of the army corps commanders, and even to 
some extent of the camp commandants, who not only placed 
their own interpretation on the regulations, but sometimes acted 
in deliberate defiance of them. 

Men in the Occupied Districts , — ^While the above represents 
the considered opinion which results from the study of the very 
voluminous material available with regard to the camps in the 
interior in Germany, the same conclusion cannot be i^eached 
when the evidence dealing with the camps in the occupied dis- 
tricts is examined. 

The cnicltics inflicted on the prisoners in these places had 
their origin, and from the German point of view, their justifica- 
tion, as reprisals for alleged ill-treatment of Germans in British 
hands. It is not proposed to give here an account of the reprisals 
enforced on one side or the other, more than to allude to the 
severe condition.s under which the first captured German sub- 
marine officers were interned in Great Britain, which resulted 
in the German Government retaliating by selecting from among 
the officers in their hands who bore well-known names (including 
among them the son of the former British ambassador to Berlin) 
and imprisoning them under exceptionally rigorous conditions. 
Most of the reprisals, while unpleasant enough for the victims, 
were not such as to amount to real cruelty. 

But it is not too much to say that the treatment of the prison- 
ers of war on the eastern and western fronts must, so long as 
the terrible story is remembered, bring indelible disgrace on the 
German nation, and on those responsible for the appalling 
cruelty inflicted on defenceless men. It was quite deliberate, 
as the following facts wdll show. 

Eastern Front , — In the spring of iqifi, German prisoners of 
war were sent to work at Rouen and Havre, and in 'May the 
German Government informed the British Government that it 
had in consequence decided to send 2,000 British prisoners to 
the occupied Russian territory to work under similar conditions 
to those existing at Havre and Rouen, They were accordingly 
sent, divided into four companies of 500 each, to four main 
camps, from which they were sent in smaller parties to work on 
numerous farms and in road-making and tree-felling. There 
is no serious complaint to make of the central camps, but at the 
others the conditions were very hard, the accommodation bad, 
and the unter-offiziers rough. 

On Feb. 7 1917, the British Government received a German 
note verbale in which complaint was made that a consider- 
able number of Germans were detained behind the British front 
in France, where it was alleged the “ prisoners suffered from 
inadequate food, defective accommodation ... as well as being 
subjected to hard work and irregularities in the matter of mails,** 
and that they were exposed to German gunfire which ** has 
resulted in several of them being killed.’* The Germans re- 

^ In some places the prisoners were even taken periodically to the 
local cinema, not always at their own ex(>en8e. 


qtdfed that their men should be removed to a distance of at 
least 30 km. behind the firing-lines and provided there with 
accommodation in accordance with the season of the year and 
hygienic needs.** In default of the British Government notify- 
ing their compliance with these demands by Feb. i (the note 
verbale was dated Jan. 24 and received on Feb. 7), “a number of 
British prisoners will be transferred from camps in Germany to 
the area of operations in the western theatre of war where, in 
respect of employment, accommodation, food, and the question 
of mails, they will be treated in a manner corresponding to the 
practice of the British military authorities ** — which means, of 
course, the practice alleged by the Germans, i,e, insufficient 
food, defective accommodation (only tents), hard work and 
irregular mails. 

The British Government, in a note verbale for transmission 
to the German Government, dated Feb. 8 1917, gave the explicit 
assurance that the prisoners received the same food as the 
British troops, that 75% were in huts, the remainder being like 
many British troops in specially warmed tents with floor boards, 
that strict orders had been given against their being employed 
within the range of German gunfire though it was . regretted 
that one man had been wounded by a shell which must have 
been fired at exceptionally long range, this being tilt toly 
casualty which had occurred. 

Within ten days of the date of the British reply, 500 men were 
sent, not to the western but to the eastern front, and they 
were “ officially informed ** that they would be sent to the 
trenches between Riga and Mitau and remain within the artil- 
lery zone by way of reprisal. On Feb. 25 these 500 men were 
forced to march 35 km. up the frozen river Aa, often through 
snow-drifts knee deep. Sledges followed to pick up the men 
who broke down from exhaustion, while the escort of Uhlans 
drove the stragglers on with lances and whips. Those who fell 
were robbed of their kit and property. Of the 500 who started, 
between 120 and 130 are said to have collapsed on the march. 
“ They were brought in by transport later, but through their 
lying in the snow they were frost-bitten in the hands and feet.** 

Arrived at their destination, the men were kept waiting out- 
side a “ cavalry tent built on the ice of (marsh by) the river. 
It had wire beds on three racks, the bottom one being about one 
foot from the ground, so that the weight of a man*s body weighed 
it down till he was lying on the snow or the ice.” 

The next morning they were paraded, and a notice was read 
out giving the reasons why they were there. The substance of 
this notice is given by one of the British prisoners who heard 
it, as follows: — 

“ You arc here on a reprisal because the English have German 
prisoners working in the firing-line in France. They have bad 
accommodation, bad food, bad treatment ; they are under fife and 
36 men have lost their lives. In return, you are to work here in the 
hring-linc and will get l)acl treatment, baa food, bad accommodation, 
and 36 of you have got to die.** 

The way in which it corresponds with the substance of the 
note verbale of Jan. 24, already quoted, which the soldier who 
gave the evidence could not possibly have heard of, cannot 
escape notice, any more than the fact that the accommodation 
provided corresponds with the complaint that some of the 
Germans at Havre and Rouen were lodged in tents.* 

The threats contained in the notice were carried out to the 
letter. The accommodation was bad, the treatment was bad, 
the food was bad, and numbers of men died, while more lost 
toes, fingers or hand through frost-bite. 

The tent was a large cavalry tent pitched on the frozen 
marsh, with a foot or more of snow and ice inside and frequently 
under shell-fire. There were some small stoves, but no fuel or 
entirely inadequate fuel was provided. The “ revier Stube ** 
was a wretched peasant’s cottage (in which the guard also was 
quartered) in charge of a brutal Sanitilter. Men in the last 
stages of illness were sent by sledge to Mitau* When the thaw 

» When the men had been in this place for a week the “ German 
Government informed the Netherlands minister at Berlin, in a 
note verbale dated March 5, that British prisoners of war had not yet 
been sent quite close to the German firing-line on the Russian front.” 
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catoe the tent was moved to Pinnot on the other side of the river, 
where deep mud took the place of snow and ice inside the tent. 

There was no water supply; such water as there was, was 
obtained by melting ice from the river or by digging down into 
the marsh, where filthy polluted water was obtained. Most of 
the men had no wash during the whole time they were there. 
The treatment was bad. Were it not established beyond the 
possibility of doubt, the story would be unbelievable. Men 
were driven out to work — breaking ice on the river, felling 
trees, making and repairing trenches under fire — when they 
could hardly stand, and had to be supported by their comrades 
to and from their work. One man died while being carried 
home; another, who had fallen exhausted on his way back to 
camp, was shot at point-blank range by the sentry; while a 
third man, who did not turn out quick enough one morning, 
was first abused and then attacked with a bayonet by the 
Sanitilter; further investigation disclosed the fact that he had 
been dead some hours, frozen in his bunk. The only punish- 
ment was tying to the post outside the tent for two hours after 
the men returned from work, under conditions hardly dilTering 
from crucifixion. A sergeant-major, having been urged by the 
interpreter to write home how they were being treated, even- 
tually did so: next day,’* he proceeds, “ I got the letter back 
marked ‘ five days strong arrest.* After being hard at work 
from 6 A,M. to 6 p.m., I was tied to the pole from 7 p.m., during 
36 degrees of frost.** This is corroborated by several witnesses. 

That this treatment was deliberate and inspired by higher 
authority is evident from the fact that the sergeant-major says 
he obtained a copy of the orders from the guard, which stated 

that no mercy was to be shown to us; we were men who had, 
every one of us, assisted in stopping the Kaiser’s array from 
going to Paris; and they were to think of their comrades w^ho 
were being brutally treated in France. Any soldier failing to 
carry out these orders was to be severely punished.” 

The guards were given three-quarters of a loaf each day, the 
prisoners, doing hard work, received one-sixth of a loaf. The 
guards were given good, thick soup; the prisoners, soup ” that 
you could drink straight olL” To such straits were the men 
reduced that it is recorded by more than one witness that the 
men became so ravenous that they would eat anything. ” There 
were,” says one, many unburied Russian bodies lying round 
the camp. Some men were so reduced that when they saw 
any bones they would rush at them and eat them like a dog. It 
was pitiful to sec men reduced to such an animal stage.” No 
parcels were allowed before April, and no letters. When the 
remnants of this unhappy company returned to Mitau, 20,000 
parcels were found stored. Had they been forwarded much 
suffering might have been avoided and lives saved. 

The result of this inhuman treatment was what might have 
been expected. At the end of April 1917, there were 77 men 
left in the camp out of the 500 driven there in Tebruary. Of 
these, no fewer than 47 were certified by the German doctor as 
unfit to leave their beds. No less than 23 had died from 
exposure and starvation — some 16 in the camp, the rest in 
hospital at Mitau, be.sidcs those killed by the sentries or per- 
manently injured by shell-fire or frost-bite. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the sufferings endured 
by this unfortunate 500 were directly due to someone in authori- 
ty in Berlin. The terms of the notice read out to the prisoners 
and of the orders given to the guard are in exact accordance with 
the terms of the note verbale of Jan. 24 1917. 

Western Front . — The story of the treatment of the prisoners 
on the western front is not less terrible, indeed in some respects 
it is worse in that their sufferings were more prolonged, though 
they were not exposed to the same climatic conditions as their 
comrades in Russia. There is overwhelming evidence in this 
case also of the deliberation with which the suffering was inflicted. 

In April 1917 it was agreed, after the communications of 
January and February mentioned above, that neither bellig- 
erent would employ prisoners within 30 km. of the firing-line, 
and on April 28 a telegram was sent by the British authorities 
informing the German Government that orders had been issued 
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that all German prisoners were to be removed. On May 30 a 
further telegram was sent stating that they had all been with- 
drawn to a distance of 30 km. from the firing-line, and request- 
ing immediate information that the British prisoners had been 
so withdrawn on the eastern and western fronts. No reply was 
received till July 4, when the Biiikh minister at The Hague 
transmitted a communication from the German Government 
stating that ” there can be no question in any case of intentional 
retention or concealment of British prisoners,” and on July 9 a 
further communication was received, dated Berlin June 15, 
saying “ that the withdrawal of British prisoners of war in the 
German fighting zone to a distance of 30 km. behind the firing- 
line has been completed everywhere.” 

On July 2 the British and German representatives at The 
Hague had made the following important agreement:— 

** Reprisals against combatant and civilian prisoners of war may 
only be carried out after at least four weeks’ notice of intention so to 
do has been given" ; and second, " all captures are to be notified by the 
captor State to the other State with tne least possible delay: every 
prisoner capturetl is to be allowed to communicate at once with his 
lamily and is to be provided with the means of doing so and the 
dispatch of his communication is to be facilitated : as .soon as prac- 
ticable after capture every prisoner is to be enabled to inform his 
family of an address at which they can communicate with him.’' 

The statements with regard to the removal of the prisoners 
were not true. From early in 1917 up to the Armistice prisoners 
were kept by Germans within 30 km. of the front line and were 
there subjected to the most cruel treatment. After the above- 
mentioned agreement, and up to the date of the German offen- 
sive of March 1918, their number was probably not large, but 
after that date thousands were so detained under very bad con- 
ditions. No notice of the fact that they were to be so detained 
as a reprisal was ever given to the British Government. 

In April 1917 a notice entitled ** Conditions of respite to 
German prisoners ” was handed at Lille to a British noncom- 
missioned officer to be read out to his fellow-prisoners. It runs 
as follows: — 

” Upon the German request to withdraw the German prisoners of 
war to a distance of not less than 30 km. from the front line, the 
British Government has not replied; therefore it has been deckled 
that all prisoners of war who are captured in future will be kept as 
prisoners of respite (sic). Very short food, bad lighting, bad lodgings, 
no be<ls, and hard work beside the (ierman guns under heavy shell- 
fire. No ixiy, no soap for washing or shaving, no towels or boots, etc." 

The notice proceeds to the effect that prisoners are to write 
home of their sufferings and that “ no alteration in the ill-treat- 
ment will occur till the English Government has consented to 
the German request ” and then the prisoners would be removed 
” to camps in Germany, where they will be properly treated, 
with good food, good clothing.*' Stationery would be supplied 
and “ all this correspondence in which you will explain your 
hardships will be sent as express mail to England.” Similar 
notices were read out at several other places. The threats were 
carried out to the letter. The accommodation was everywhere 
and always as bad as it could be. In the spring of iqt 7 prisoners 
were confined at Lille in conditions comparable only to those of 
the ‘‘black hole” of Calcutta, the crowding was terrible, there 
were no washing arrangements, and the only sanitary accom- 
modation took the form of tubs in the rooms. The same condi- 
tions were renewed or continued in 1918; in the spring of that 
year the men were told that they were being badly treated as a 
reprisal. Prisoners were sent to places behind the lines, where 
they had to work for eight or nine hours on end and even longer 
on entirely insufficient food. The evidence of over 2,300 men 
has been obtained with regard to 78 of these places, at 20 of 
which they were exposed to Allied shell-fire which caused many 
casualties, while at 38 they were engaged in work directly con- 
nected with the operations of war, being required in some cases 
actually to take up ammunition to the German guns. They 
were forced to do this by brutal ill-treatment, and were worked 
till they could do nothing more and either died or were sent 
back to Germany mere wrecks of their former selves. Men 
died in the train, their bodies being taken out at stations on 
way; many more died within 24 hours of their arrival at ^ 
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hospital to which they were sent, and often a large percentage 
(up to 30 % it is said in some cases) within the next three 
or four weeks. Their physical condition is vouched for by 
33 medical officers who were prisoners: 10 of them immediately 
behind the lines who saw what was going on, and the remainder 
detained in the interior of Germany who saw and tended the 
prisoners on their arrival there. 

The under-feeding of the prisoners on this front was aggra- 
vated by three things: First, the Germans did not notify the 
capture of large numbers of them in obedience to the Hague 
agreement of 1917; second, the prisoners were forced to give as 
their address some camp in the interior of Germany to which 
parcels were sent for them and, except in a few cases, not for- 
warded; third, steps were taken to prevent the French and 
Belgians giving the prisoners any food. 

The Kotnmandantur at Mons on April 4 1918 issued a notice 
in French of which the following is a translation: — 

** Conversation with prisoners is absolutely forbidden, as is giving 
them letters, food, or anything else. Breaches of this regulation 
will be punished by imprisonment for a maximum of three years or 
a maximum fine of 10,000 marks.*’* 

This was repeated on July 28 and on Sept. 9 1918 the Kom- 
mandantur again called attention to the matter, the notice of the 
latter date containing a passage of which the following is a trans- 
lation: — 

” Notwithstanding this warning, frequent breaches of the regula- 
tion have b€x*n reported. The Komrnandantur, being responsible 
for strictly maintaining order, has instructed guards to use their 
firearms when it becomes necessary so to do,”* 

This was no mere threat. Many civilians, women among 
them, were shot for attempting to help the starving prisoners, 
and many prisoners were shot on the spot even for attempting 
to pick up the remains of food which they saw in the road as 
they marched along. 

This treatment was continued right up to the Armistice, when 
prisoners in the last stages of exhaustion and starvation stumbled 
into the British lines hardly recognizable as British soldiers. 
The High Command had faithfully kept their promise of “very 
short food, bad lighting, bad lodgings, no beds and hard work 
beside the German guns under heavy shell-fire.** 

Prisoners Outside Europe. — Something must be added with 
regard to the treatment of prisoners elsewhere than in Europe, 
if only because serious complaints were made on both sides as 
to their treatment with regard to accommodation and food, 
especially in East Africa. There can be no doubt that much 
suffering was endured by prisoners of both nationalities in this 
part of the world; but it was mainly due to the conditions of 
the campaign and to the climate, while on the British side there 
appears to have been much justification for the complaints which 
were made against individual Germans for their want of consid- 
eration for the devoted men and women missionaries whom the 
fortunes of war had brought into their hands. 

Turkey . — Little can be said with regard to the application of 
the Hague Convention by Turkey, because the Government of 
that country made practically no attempt to conform to the 
regulations contained in it.. Their treatment of prisoners varied 
from an almost theatrical politeness to the great, to complete 
indifference to suffering — almost to barbarism — in the case of 
men of little esteem. 

These oriental characteristics may be best illustrated by the 
fate of the British prisoners captured on the fall of Kut el *Amara 
at the end of April 1916, when, as Enver Pasha stated, they be- 
came “the honoured guests of the Turkish Government.** The 

*Thc original wording was: — 

*‘ 11 cst absolument interdit de parler aux prisonniers ou de leur 
passer des lettres, des vivres, ou a'autres objets quelconques. Les 
infractions k cette prescription scront punies d’un emprisonnement 
pouvaiit s’6lever k 3 ans, ou d’unc amende pouvaiit atteindre 10,000 
mark.” 

* 7 'he original wording was : — 

“ Malgre cette d6fense, de nombreuses infractions ont 6t6 signa- 
Ides. La Komrnandantur ayant pour t^che de maintenir I’ordre le 
i strict, les soldats de surveillance ont re^u I’instruction de faire 
le cas dchdant, de lews armes d feu,** 


officers were sent by steamer to Bagdad and thereafter drafted 
to various camps in Anatolia. The men were marched 100 m. 
to Bagdad, in stifling heat, with no sort of organization for food 
transport or medical care of those worn out by the privations of 
the long-drawn-out siege. The Turkish commandant promised 
that the day*s march should not exceed eight miles. He kept 
his promise for one day, and thereafter the men were forced to 
march from 12 to 18 m. a day, herded like sheep by mounted 
Arabs who flogged forward the stragglers. At night they lay 
out on the open ground without any shelter. Many fell out and 
died. At one point 350 men were left behind in a sort of cow- 
shed, so sick as to be unable to move, and were picked up by the 
already overcrowded boats, where there was room only for the 
most desperately ill to lie down. Arrived at Bagdad, all but 
500, who were too ill even for the Turks to force them forward, 
were sent on a 500-m. march to places where they were to work. 

Out of a total of 13,670 of all ranks believed to have been cap- 
tured at Kut, in the course of two and a half years 1,425 es- 
caped or were repatriated, 2,611 are known to have died, while 
2,200 were missing, and there were left in the hands of the Turks 
only 7,414, or little more than half of those captured. 

Up to Dec. 1917 the Ottoman Government steadily refused 
to permit neutrals to inspect the camps, and though this con- 
cession v/as then made, it was so worded as in effect to be useless. 

Bulgaria . — If due allowance is made for the backward condi- 
tion of the country, it must be admitted that the treatment by 
the Bulgarians was correct, though complaint was made that 
British soldiers were flogged for disciplinary offences. This is 
permitted by the military law of Bulgaria but after representa- 
tions were made on the subject the practice was abandoned in 
the case of British soldiers. 

The food given the prisoners was the same as that given to 
the Bulgarian soldiers, and the hospital treatment was not less 
good than that given to their own men. The accommodation 
was rough but in general no worse than that of the inhabitants 
of the country. Every effort appears to have been made to 
improve conditions where they were remediable, and the authori- 
ties seemed anxious to treat their British prisoners with consid- 
eration. An unusual amount of liberty was accorded to the 
prisoners, and there is no little evidence of the kindness and 
friendliness of the Bulgarian civilians to the British. 

Austria . — The few British prisoners captured by Austria 
were treated with consideration and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Hague Convention. 

Negotiations during the War. — During the World War a 
notable step was taken in arranging for meetings between rep- 
resentatives of the belligerents for the discus.sion of matters 
relating to prisoners of war. In the spring of 1917 meetings 
had taken place between French and German representatives 
with useful results, and, largely owing to the insistence of Lord 
Newton, who was then in charge of the Prisoners of War 
Department of the British Foreign Office, a meeting between 
German and British representatives was arranged and took 
place at The Hague in June. Great Britain was represented by 
Lord Newton, Lord Justice Younger and Gen. Belfield, and Ger- 
many by Gen.Friederichandtwo others, the meetings being pre- 
sided over by M. van Vredenburg on behalf of M. Loudon, 
the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs. At this meeting 
arrangements were made for the repatriation of disabled com- 
batants, for the internment of invalid interned civilians, for 
the repatriation of medical personnel still retained by the bel- 
ligerents, and for the mitigation of certain punishments in- 
flicted on prisoners of war. It was agreed that reprisals should 
only be carried out after a month’s notice of intention to do 
so had been given and it was also agreed that all captures were 
to be notified with the least possible delay. 

This meeting was followed by one which lasted from June 
8 to July 14 1918, at which the British representatives were 
Lord Cave, Lord Newton and Gen. Belfield, the first-named 
being obliged to return before the agreement was signed. It 
contained no fewer than 60 articles with six annexes thereto, and 
dealt with the following subjects: the repatriation of invalids; 
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the internment in a neutral country of prisoners who had 
been a long time in captivity; the protection of prisoners after 
capture; prisoners retained in an area of operations; notification 
of capture; equipment and organization of camps; food; punish- 
ments; help committees; relations with protecting powers; parcels 
and postal services; and the publication of the agreements in 
the different camps. Much was done by these two meetings to 
translate into a concrete form the principles laid down in the 
Hague Conventions, and to mitigate the lot of the prisoners, 
though the full benefit of the second agreement was never 
realized as it was never formally ratified. 

In Dec. 1917 Lord Newton and Gen. Belfield met Turkish 
representatives at Berne under the presidency of M. Ador, of 
the Swiss Political Department, and an agreement was drawn 
up on lines similar to those of the German agreements. 

Questions for the Future.— The foregoing investigation of 
the operation of the Hague Convention during the World War 
leads one inevitably to ask whether it is desirable and prac- 
ticable to make any substantial amendment to. that Convention. 
It is a most difficult question to answer, for, although not gen- 
erally recognized, the whole problem is military rather than 
humanitarian. While of course all active iU-treatment should 
be prohibited, the lot of a prisoner must not be made so attrac- 
tive in comparison with that of soldiers in the firing-line as to 
afford a temptation to them to desert or to do anything incom- 
patible with their military duty. Further, while it is possible 
for the voices of humanity and charity to make themselves 
effectively heard in times of profound peace, it is useless then to 
formulate regulations which public opinion, stirred to its depths 
by alleged misdeeds of the enemy, will not allow to be observed, 
and which the military authorities will disregard in time of war. 
All that can be usefully accomplished is to put into the form of 
rules those principles which the good sense of all civilized nations 
accepts as correct, and for this purpose to use the experience 
gained during the World War, of which not the least important 
part was the value of direct conference between representatives 
of the belligerents during active hostilities for the purpose of 
dealing with the detailed application of those principles- 

But it does seem desirable that regulations should be made 
dealing with the case of civilians fouml in any enemy country 
at the outbreak of war, for it is improbable that in any future 
war of nations civilians will be allowed to return home or to 
remain at large in view of the means of communication which 
modern science has made possible. 

The value of the inspection of prisoners-of-war camps by the 
accredited representatives of the protecting State has been 
made abundantly clear, ami their right to visit the camps, which 
was the result of an agreement made early in 1915 between the 
British and German Governments should be made permanent. 
It will, however, be extremely difficult to reconcile the desires of 
the humanitarians and the military authorities with regard to 
camps within the area of hostilities, though it will probably be 
found possible to come to some agreement defining the nature of 
the work on which prisoners of war may not be employed, and 
an attempt should be made to make more clear than it is at 
present the obligation of the captors with regard to the feeding 
and clothing of the prisoners in their hands. 

For military reasons there would be no chance of obtaining a 
general assent to the prohibition of reprisals, but provisions 
similar to those contained in the agreements with the German 
and Ottoman Governments requiring notice before reprisals 
are made might be accepted. 

Finally, those agreements made during the war with regard to 
the repatriation of disabled prisoners, and the conditions on 
which a prisoner should be entitled to internment in a neutral 
country if accommodation could be found, might be made of 
universal application. 

There remains the most difficult question of all: whether it is 
possible to provide penalties for the infraction of any regulation 
which may be made, and to establish a tribunal with authority 
to punish individuals and States. Articles 227-229 of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany, satisfactory from one point of view. 


savour too little of the calm administration of justice. They arc 
not reciprocal, the vanquished are given no right to have judi- 
cially investigated any complaints they may have against the 
victors. It would be far more satisfactory to have an alleged 
“ atrocity '' investigated than that , for want of public investiga- 
tion, an unfounded legend of brutality should grow up. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that, at the conclusion of a 
war in which the victors have made great sacrifices and under- 
gone great suffering, they should take steps to establish a court 
for the trial of charges against their own people, but if provision 
had been made in time of peace for the establishment of a court 
to investigate all charges of wrong treatment in time of war the 
victors would not depart from their agreement. The establish- 
ment of such a court may well occupy the attention of states- 
men and international lawyers. 

Authorities. — The following is a complete list of official publica- 
tions: — Correspondence between H.M. Government and the U.S. 
ambassador respecting the treatment of prisoners of war and 
interned civilians in the United Kingdom and Germany: Misc. 7 
(1915), cd. 7817; do. Misc. 5 (1915), cd. 7815. Reports by United 
States officials on treatment of British prisoners of war and 
interned civilians in Germany: Misc. ii (1915), cd. 7861; Misc. 
3 (1916), cd. 8161; Misc. 14 (1915)* cd. 7950; Misc. 15 (1915b cd. 
7961; Misc. 19 (1915), cd. 8108; Misc. 16 (1916), cd. 8235; Misc. 
26 (1916), cd. 8297; Misc. 7 (1917), cd. 8477. Report on conditions 
existing at Ruhleben: Misc. 13 (1915), cd. 7863. Report by Dr. 
A. E. Taylor on the conditions of diet and nutrition at Ruhleben: 
Misc, 18 ’(1916), cd. 8259; Misc. 21 (1916), cd. 8262. The same, 
and on proposed release of civilians: Misc. 26 (i9ib)» cd. 8296; 
Misc. 35 (1916), cd. 8352. Correspondence respecting the employ- 
ment of British and German prisoners of war in Poland and France 
respectively: Misc. 19 (1916), cd. 8260. Correspondence with U.S. 
ambassador respecting transfer to Switzerland of British and 
Gcnnan prisonens of war: Misc. 17 (1916), cd. 8236. Reports of 
visits of inspection made by officials of the United States embassy 
to various internment camps in the United Kingdom: Misc. 30 
(1916), cd. 832^. Rei>ort on the treatment of prisoners of war m 
England and Germany during the first eight months of the war: 
Misc. 12 (1915), cd. 7862. Report on the transi>ort of British pris- 
oners of war to Germany Aug.-Dcc. 1914: Misc. 3 (1918), cd. 8984. 
Report on treatment of British prisoners and natives in Cierman 
East Africa: Misc. 13 (1917), cd. 8689; do. London 1918, Corre- 
spondence with German Government respecting the burning of 
G. P. Cjenower, A.B.: Misc. 6 (1918), cd. 8987. Correspondence 
respecting the use of police dogs: Misc. 9 (1917), cd. 8480. Corre- 
spondence with H.M.’s minister at Berne respecting reprisals: 
Misc. 29 (1916), cd. 8323. RcfKirt on Wiltenburg typhus epidemic: 
Misc. 10 (1916), cd. 8224; do. Gardelegen, Misc. 34 (1916), cd. 
8351. Rei)ort on the treatment of officers in camps under X. 
Army Corps: Misc. 28 (1918). Report on the treatment of British 
prisoners behind the lines in France and Belgium: Misc. 7 (1918), 
cd. 8788; do., Misc. 19 (1918), cd. 9106; do., Misc. 27 (1918). 
Report on the employment of British prisoners in coal and salt 
mines: Misc. 23 (1918), cd. 9150. Agreement between the British 
and German Governments concerning combatant and civilian 
prisoners of war: Misc. 12 (1917), cd. 8590; do., Misc. 20 {1918), 
cd. 0147. Report on the treatment of British prisoners of war in 
Turkey: Misc. 24 (1918), cd, 9208. Agreement bctwx'en the British 
and Ottoman Governments resi>ecting prisoners of war and civil- 
ians: Misc. 10 (1918), cd. 9024. Work of the Central Prisoners of 
War Committee 1916-1919: Revtie Internationale de la Croix Rouge 
(No. 26, Feb. 1921). Report of the Joint Committee to enciuire into 
the organization and methods of the Central Prisoners of War Com- 
mittee, cd. 8615. 

Up to Jan. 1922, neither the British Government Committee on 
the treatment by the enemy of British prisoners of war, nor the 
Committee on the Breaches of the Laws of War, had pul)Ushed any 
general report; nor had the Reports of the rcprestnitalives of the 
Netherlands Government been published. (R. B. D. A.) 

PROFITEERING. — The word “ Profiteering ** was introduced 
in 1919 into an Act of Parliament, and thus may be said to have 
obtained official recognition as part of the Jilnglish language. It 
had become current colloquially quite early in the World War. 
The following implicit definition was given by Sir Auckland 
Geddes (as president of the Board of Trade) in Parliament on 
the second reading of the Profiteering bill (1919) ^ “ To profi- 
teer is to make an unreasonably large profit, all the circum- 
stances of the case being considered, by the sale to one’s fellow- 
citizens of an article which is one or one of a kind in common use 


by the public, or is material, machinery, or accessories used in 
the production thereof.” ^ Asan urgent socia^and economic prob- 

^ Hansard, vol. 119, No. 114, Col. 
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letn the conception of “ profiteering ” was a new one as well as 
the name attached to it, since the possibility of unreasonably 
high profits being reaped oh a large scale to the public detriment 
from the sale of articles in common use was a direct outcome of 
the conditions of disorganized trade and world-shortage of 
commodities which resulted from the World War. It is clear 
that under normal economic conditions high profits do not neces- 
sarily involve high prices, but may even be obtained as a result 
of greater efllcicncy of organization or production. It is probably 
true to say that before the war, as a rule, a free market and plen- 
tiful supplies afforded, in the case of most commodities in general 
use, an effective safeguard against excessive profits based on 
excessive prices. 

It was no doubt partly with this consideration in view that 
(to meet the demand for a clearer definition of the offence) a 
provision was inserted in the bill in Committee, laying down that 
a rate of profit not exceeding the pre-war rate should not be 
deemed “ unreasonable.” It is with profiteering in this technical 
sense tliat this article deals, and not with the wider economic 
problems affecting profits as such. 

The Profiteering Act, 1910, was thus a temporary measure 
designed by the Hritish Government to meet peculiar circum- 
stances. It was a measure ” to check profiteering,” and accord- 
ingly was framed to avoid, so far as possible, any interference 
with legitimate commercial enterfirise. The great difficulty pre- 
sented by legislation of this kind is to design an instrument of 
such accuracy, and to use it with such precision, that it shall 
deal effectively with the evil against which it is directed, without 
hitting the sensitive organism of trade and industry, the recovery 
of which was in itself an essential factor in the removal of those 
conditions of shortage and high prices of which profiteering was 
to a large extent a symptom. How far the Profiteering Acts suc- 
ceeded in solving this difficulty is a matter of opinion, but this 
was the problem they had to deal with. 

The main powers conferred upon |he Board of Trade by the 
Profiteering Act, 1919, may be ^^Itnmarizcd as follows: — (a) 
to investigate prices, costs and profits at all stages; (h) to re- 
ceive and investigate complaints regarding the making of exces- 
sive profits on the sale of any article to which the Act was applied 
by the Board of Trade, and after giving the parties an opportu- 
nity of being heard either to dismiss the complaint or to declare 
the reasonal)le price for such articles, and to order the seller to 
refund to the buyer any amount paid in excess of such reasonable 
price. The Board also had power, where it appeared to them 
that the circumstances so required, to take proceedings against 
the seller in a Court of Summary Jurisdiction; (c) to obtain 
from all sources information as to the nature, extent and develop- 
ment of |]rtists, and similar combinations.^ 

The was applied by the Board of Trade by a series of orders 
to jirat'-tikally every ariiclc of ordinary everyday use, including all 
articles 6f wearing apparel, household utensils and requisites, articles 
for mending and knitting, furniture, building materials, drugs and 
medicinal tireparalions, medical and surgical appliances and dress- 
ings, mineral waters, all articles used for fuel and lighting, tools, 
weights, measures, weighing and measuring instruments, motor 
spirit, stationery, and, in agreement with the Ministry of F'ood, to 
practicallv all articles of food the price of which was not otherwise 
controllecl, including milk, bread, nsh, tea, coffee, cacao, margarine 
and meat. Further, in accordance with extended powers given by 
Section 2 (2) of the Profiteering (Amendment) Act, 1920, the 
following processes were by order lirought within the operation of 
the Acts: the repairing, altering or washing of articles of wearing 

' Powers were also conferred on the Board of Trade by the Prin- 
cipal Act to fix rnaxinuim prices, and to authorize local authorities 
under suitable comlitions to buy and sell any article or class of 
articles to which the Act was applied. These powers were only 
intended to be held in reserve for use in an emergency. Neither pow- 
er was ever exercised, with the single exception of the tenijf^rary 
fixing of the price of motor spirit during the railway strike in the 
autumn of 1919. Further provivsions were embodied in the Act 
(or added by the Amendment Act of 1920) giving the Board com- 
pulsory power of obtaining information, providing proper safeguards 
for confidential information and for secret processes, providing against 
victimization of complainants by sellers refusing to sell, excuiding 
from the scope of the Acts sales for export or sales by public auction 
or competitive tender, and laying down maximum penalties by way 
of fine or for persons offending against the Acts. 


apparel and household linen, etc., the repairinjg, altering or cleaning 
of clocks and watches, and the repairing or afiering of boots, shoes 
and umbrellas. 

For administrative purposes the Act empowered the Board of 
Trade to establish or authorize local authorities to establish local or 
other committees to which the Board might delegate any or all of 
their powers under the Act (except the power to fix maximum prices). 
The work fell naturally into two broad sections, viz.: (i) the larger 
transactions of wholesalers or manufacturers which raise wide 
questions affecting whole trades or industries, and (2) retail trade, 
which is much more affected by local conditions. To deal with (i) 
the Board of Trade set up a Central Committee, with its head- 
quarters in London; to deal with (2) the Board invited local authori- 
ties throughout the country to apf)oint local profiteering committees. 

Local Committees and Appeal Tribunals, — Over i,8oo local com- 
mittees were established in the United Kingdom, and the vast 
majority continued in e.xistence until the expiration of the Profi- 
teering Arts in May 1921. Their constitution, powers and procedure 
were defined by regulations made by the Board of Trade, who del- 
egated to the local committees the bulk of their powers under the 
Act in relation to retail sales. The regulations provided among other 
things that labour, women, and the retail trade should be adequately 
represented on local committees; that complaints should, except in 
special cases, be heard in public; that any member who happened 
to be a trade competitor of the respondent or otherwise personally 
interested should he disqualified from adjudicating; that a complaint 
should be lodged in writing within four days of the siile, and a copy 
forwarded to the respondent within seven days of its receipt ; that a 
preliminary investigation should first take place, after which if a 
prima facie cause of complaint had been <iisclosed at least three 
days* notice should be given to the parties of date fixed for hear- 
ing the complaint ; and that both^ complainant and respondent 
should always be given an opportunity of being heard. The object 
of the prelirninai'y investigation was to weed out frivolous com- 
plaints. The rule was laid down that it should invariably be held 
in camera and that the names of the parties to any complaint should 
not be made public until such time as the complaint was heard in 
puldic. The Board of Trade also appointed 108 appeal tribunals, 
to which the seller had a right of appeal agairist the decision of a 
local committee. The total numl)cr of complaints investigated by 
local committees during the operation of the Acts (Aug. 1919 to 
May 1921) was over 4,700; of these some 73 % were dismissed. Only 
173 appeals were made, of which roughly two out of every five were 
dismissed. Only 202 prosecutions by local committees were reported 
to the Board of Trade; in these fines were imposed to the amount of 
some £1,786, and costs ordered against the seller to the amount of 
£455' Within the limits laid down by the regulations local committees 
had full freedom of action and were in no sense controlled by the 
Department. The Department, however, both hy correspondence 
ana through a small staff of six or seven travelling inspectors, kept in 
close touch with the committees' work, and heliied them wherever 
possil-)le with advice and information. Apart from the work ariwsine 
out of actual complaints, the local committees had the power to hold 
general investigations into prices, costs and profit at the retail 
stage, but comparatively few committees umlcrtook such investiga- 
tions. The report of the county of London fippcal tribunal, which 
dealt with a much larger number of cases than any other appeal 
tribunal, has been published as a Parliamentary paper. 

Central Committee, — 'I'liis body, aliout 150 in number, was widely 
representative, including among its members manufacturers, traa- 
ers, consumers, trade-union representatives, economists, representa- 
tives of the cooperative movement, etc. Mr. McCurdy, its first 
chairman, was succeeded after about 10 months by Mr. John Murray, 
M.P. The Board of Trade made regulations Lwing cujwn the con- 
stitution, powers and procedure of the Central Committee, to which 
the Board delegated the power (a) to investigate prices, costs and 
jirofit at all stage.s; (b) to investigate, consider and determine com- 
plaints regarding unreasonable charges arising out of the wholesale 
sale of any articles to which the Act was applied; and (c) to obtain 
information regarding trusts and trade combinations. 

The Central Committee rarely met as a committee. Its functions 
were rather those of a panel, and the work was performed by three 
standing committees: the Investigation of Prices Committee, the 
('omplaints Committee, and the Standing Committee on Trusts. 
Every member of the Central Committee was appointed on one at 
least of these standing committees, which in turn appointed from 
time to time small sub-committees. These sub-committees, through 
which the bulk of the work was done, were^ composed of members of 
the Central Committee with the additiotf often of outside persons 
appointed (in practice at the suggestion of the sub-committee or 
standing committee concerned) Jby the Board of Trade. 

The Investigation of Prices Committee undertook the investiga- 
tions into the cost of production of various articles in all stages 
of their manufacture where they considered it desirable to obtain 
such information for the benefit of the public or of the Board of 
Trade. The reports on these investigations were published from time 
to time as Parliamentary papers: they cover the following subjects; 
agricultural implements and machinery, aspirin, biscuits, boot and 
shoe repairs, brushes and brooms, clogs, costings in Government 
department, furniture, gas apparatus, matches, metal bedsteads, 
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motor fuel, pottery, standard boot and shoe scheme, tweed cloth, 
wool and worsted yarns, wool, and the wool-top-making trade. 

The Complaints Committee undertook the investigation of specific 
complaints arising out of transactions or sales other than retail 
sales. In practice the Complaints Committee became, like the 
Central Committee itself, a panel, working almost exclusively through 
sub-committees or tribunals. The procedure was analogous to that 
of local committees, the complaint being first considered in camera 
by a sub-committee called the Preliminary Investigation Committee, 
who, if they were of opinion that the complaint did not give suffi- 
cient particulars or did not disclose frima facie grounds for hearing 
the complaint, had power (after giving the complainant an oppor- 
tunity of being heard) either to dismiss the complaint forthwith or 
to requite the production of further or better particulars or grounds 
of complaint within a stated period, failing which the complaint was 
dismissed. If the Preliminary Investigation Committee were satis- 
fied that a prima facie cause of complaint was distdosed, a tribunal 
was appointed ‘ to hear the case, seven days’ notice Ixdng given to 
the parties of the time and place fixed for the hearing. The tribunal 
had power cither to dismiss the case, or (if they were siitisficd that an 
unreasonable profit had been made) to order the seller to repay to 
the complainant any amount paid by him in exet^ss of the price 
declared by the tribunal to be reasonable ; further, the tribunal might 
take proceedings against the seller before a court of Summary Juris- 
diction. The nearing of all complaints before the tribunal was 
normally in public, subject to the discretion of the tribunal in 
particular cases, and the i>arties could conduct their own cases or be 
represented by counsel or otherwise. As in the case of local com- 
mittees, trade comixHitors or persons otherwise personally interested 
were disqualified from adjudicating on the tribunal. 

The Complaints Crommittcc also investigated sixcific transactions 
brought to their notii'.e, even where there was no formal^ complaint ; 
e,g, cases referred to the Board of Trade by local committees where 
a complaint against a retailer had been dismissed, but it appeared 
probable that profiteering had taken place at some earlier stage of 
distribution or manufacture. The following figures show the nurnlier 
of matters referred to the ( Jimplaints Committee and the manner 
in which they were dealt with :■ — Complaints lodged or specific trans- 
actions referred to the committee, 607; profiteering found to exist, 
73; number of prosecutions undertaken, 24; numlx!r of convictions 
obtained liefore the magistrates, 17; fines imposed, £815; costs 
ordered, £205. 

The Committee on Trusts was charg^ with the duty of obtaining 
such information as is specified in S<*clion 3 of the Profiteering Act. 
1919, which required the Board of Trade to “ obtain from all 
available sources information as to the nature, extent, and develop- 
ment of trusts, companies, firms, combinations, agreements and 
arrangenieuts connected with mining, manufactures, tra<le, com- 
merce, finance, or transport, having for their purpose or effect the 
regulation of the prices or output of commodities or services pro- 
duced or rendered in the United Kingdom or imported into the United 
Kingdom, or the delimitation of markets in respect thereof, or the 
regulation of transport rates and services, in so far as they tend to 
the creation of monopolies or to the re.straint of trade.” 

This section embodied a recommendation of the departmental 
committee appointed by the Minister of Keconstruction ” in view of 
the probable extension of trade organizations and combinations, to 
consider and report what action, it any, rnay be necessary to safe- 
guard the public interest,” >\hich rep(»rted in 1919. It is to be noted 
that the Act gave no power under which any coercion could be exer- 
cised on a trade combination except in so far as it brought itself 
within the penal clauses of the Act by charging unreasonably high 
prices. l*arliament af^pcars to have taken the view that powers of 
this kind ought to be the subject of further permanent legislation, 
and that the temporary powers of enquiry and publication given by 
the IVofiteering Act should make it possible by preliminary inves- 
tigation to get together a body of facts which would be of great value 
when permanent legislation on the question of trade monopolies was 
introduced. The numerous rejxjrts by sub-c:onimittees of the Com- 
mittee on Trusts constitute in fact such a body of information. 
They show, on the one hand, that many of the big combinations now 
existiiig have been of public benefit ; that by economics in working 
and cflicient organization of manufacture, buying, and selling, they 
have been able to keep prices at a lower level than they must other- 
wise have attained. On the other hand, instances of abuse of monop- 
oly iH>wer have been brought to light, and, in general, many of the 
rejx^rts are in favour of the provision of some kind of statutory 
power, under which action could be taken if a strong and close 
organization controlling the whole or nearly the whole of an essential 
trade or industry adopted a policy contrary to the public interc?st. 

The following is a list of the investigations on which reports by 
the Committee on Trusts have been published as Parliamentary 
papers : — dyes and dyestuffs, dyeing, finishing, bleaching and printing, 
electric cables, electric lamps, explosives, farriery, fish, fixed retail 
prices, fruit, glassware, iron and steel products, laundry prices, meat, 
milk, oil and fats, pipes and castings, road transport rates, salt, sew- 
ing cotton, soap, tobacco, uniform clothing, vinegar and yeast. 

* Originally by the Complaints Committee, but under the amended 
regulations of Aug. 7 1920 by the Chairman of Central Committee. 


Reports on the following subjects by sub-committees jointly apr 
pointed by the standing committees on Prices and Trusts have 
also been published : — bricks, cement and mortar, dyeing and clean- 
ing. light castings, stone and clayware, slates and roofing materials, 
and timber. 

The Profiteering Act was to remain in force for six months only. 
It was, however, continued for a further three months by the Profi- 
teering (Continuance) Act, 1919, and again for a further twelve 
months (until May 19 192 1) by the Profiteering (Amendment) 
Act, 1920. The Amendment Act was largely concerned with 
improvements of machinery in points of detail where experience 
of actual working had disclosed defects. It contained, however, in 
Section i an important new provision, the object of which was to 
encourage the various trades and industries to take into their own 
hands the business of checking profiteering. 

Section i reads as follows : — 

(1) . Where any persons or associations of persons appearing to 
the Board of Trade to represent a substantial proi)orUon of the 
persons en^jaged in the production or distribution of any article or 
class of articles to which the Profiteering Act, 1919 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as ‘the principal Act ’), is applied, submit to the Board of 
Trade a scheme limiting the profit to be allowed on the manufacture 
or distribution of the article or class of articles at all or any stages of 
manufacture or distribution, the Board of Trade may, if they think 
it expedient, approve the seneme, and, where any such scheme is so 
approved, any profit sought or obtained in connexion with the sale of 
any article to which the scheme relates, which does not exceed such 
profit as is allowed by or under the scheme, shall not be deemed un- 
reasonable for the purposes of section one of the principal Act. 

(2) . If the Boara of 'Fradc are satisfied that any scheme so approved 
secures an adequate supply to the home market of any articles or 
classes of articles to which the principal Act is applied, the Board of 
Trade may by order exempt producers who comply with the scheme 
from any general inve.stigation unrler section one, subsection (i) 
(a) of the principal Act in respect of those articles or classes of articles 
and any articles of a similar description. 

The preliminary work of investigation and negotiation in 
connexion with schemes submitted under this section was under- 
taken by the Central Committee, the final approval or disap- 
proval resting, of course, with the Board of Trade. Owing to the 
unexpectedly rapid fall of markets and alteration in the general 
trade outlook in the latter part of the year 1920, conditions were 
not very favourable for profit-limiting schemes. Very few were 
put forward; of these some were withdrawn or not proceeded with, 
and only two* (relating to men’s ready-made and made-to-meas- 
ure clothing and to the retail sale of coal in the London area) 
were actually approved by the Board of Trade. 

The foregoing is a brief review of the principles on which the 
Profiteering Acts were based, the machinery by which they were 
worked, and the nature of the work. The Acts were denounced as 
harassing the small retail trader while enabling the profiteer 
on a large scale to escape; but complaints against the harassing 
nature of the Acts came from all quarters, wholesaler, retailer, 
and manufacturer alike. Although it is possible that investiga- 
tions may in rare cases have caused hardship to particular 
interests, this can hardly be held to outweigh tlie valuable re- 
sults in helping to dispel misconceptions and suspicions by pub- 
lishing facts. The figures already quoted with regard to com- 
plaints would indeed seem a sulficient answer to the charge that 
trade was unduly harassed. On the other hand the deterrent 
effect of the Acts must not be overlooked. P'rom the point of 
view of checking profiteering, the mere existence of the penal 
clauses of the Acts and of the machinery for their enforcement 
was undoubtedly of great value. As regards the absence of any 
definite standard of a rea.sonable rate of profit, the original 
Profiteering bill was criticized in Parliament on the ground that 
it gave no clear definition of the offence. This criticism was 
met to some extent by the proviso that a rate of profit not ex- 
ceeding the pre-war rate should not be deemed unreasonable; 
and in the Amendment Act the position was further defincil 
by making it clear that the standard of comparison to be aimed 
at was the percentage rate of net profit, not gross profit, thus 

* Reports on these by joint sub-committees of the Standing Com- 
mittees on Prices and Trusts, and also on the working of the standard 
boot and shoe scheme (which was not technically a scheme under 
Section i), have been published as Parliamentary papers. 
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ensuring that the seller should not benefit unduly by the fact 
that bis oncost or establishment charges showed a smaller in- 
crease than did cost of wages and raw materials, 

A word may be added with regard to anti-profiteering leg- 
islation outside the United Kingdom. The majority of Euro- 
pean countries, includii^g Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, l*olaii<l, Portugal, Kmnama and Sweden, passed some 
form of legislation with a view to checking profiteering orsjiecula- 
tion in the necessities of life. L<‘gislation with this object was 
also passed in Australia, Canada, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, and a number of the smaller British possessions. 
A number of foreign countries or British possessions studied 
through their representatives the working of the Profiteering 
Acts, iQig and 1920, and several (as for example Italy, South 
Africa, Gil)raltar and Sierra Leone) availed themselves largely of 
English exi)criencc in framing their anti-profiteering legislation. 

(E. R. E.) 

United States 

Profiteering,^* as the term has been used in the United 
States, may be roughly defined as consciously taking and retain- 
ing profits considerably in excess of the return necessary to 
equilibrate demand and supply, especially when such profits are 
the result of prices cnluinccd by the activity or policy of the 
recipient. Its meaning has therefore a direct relation to the cur- 
rent conception of a legitimate business “ profit — a point on 
Which public opinion during the World War became peculiarly 
sensitive. Probably, conscious direct control of industrial proc- 
esses never reached such development in the United States as 
during the World War. Prices were fixed and both supply and 
demand controlled. Income taxes were highly developed. An 
unusual mass of information concerning cost, production, con- 
sumption and stocks was obtained. As a result much became 
known of the profits made in different industries, and much in- 
formation concerning them was given out — sometimes with the 
purpose of exercising a check. In the United States the chief 
sources of information arc the cost reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission and data compiled from the income-tax returns. 
If it bo remembered that not all that seems excessive is profiteer- 
ing, it will be of value to recapitulate some of these data. 

According to income-tax returns from some 7,000 corporation^ 
their net earnings of the pre-war years 1011-3 averaged 11% on 
invested capital. This corresponds well with the common judg- 
ment at that time that from 10% to 12% (depending on the risk) 
was a fair profit in most industries. Unfortunately, returns arc not 
available in v)iiblishcd material for these same corporations in 
1917, but for igi8 — a year of lower profits— they averaged 15%. 
The year 1917 was the time of maximum profits. Wc know that 
in that year the total net income of 31,500 corporations was well 
in excess of the total for all corporations in the country in 1913. 
'These corporations made an average net return on investment of 
approximately 22%, and more than one-half of their net income 
was reported by those earning 30% or more. (It is to be noted 
that these figures do not include corporations earning under 15%. 
Nevertheless, it is probable that all corporations averaged 
approximately i8%.) 

These income-tax returns are not conclusive. The padding of 
investment account and of costs was all too common, and the 
statistical treatment of the returns is not satisfactory. They do 
indicate, however, that average profits increased considerably 
between the pre-war period and 1918. More accurate and illu- 
minating figures concerning particular industries were obtained 
by the I'^ederal 'Trade ("ommission, and a few representative 
cases will give the best understanding of the situation. A study 
of the costs 37 wheat-flour companies showed that the average 
carnodff^inveslment was ia-6% in the fiscal year 1913-4, 17% 
3^^*4% in 1916-7, and 34% in 1917-8. That this in- 
aftAkd^in profits was not due solely to increase in business is 
evident from the fact that the percentage earned on sales also 
increastMl, the rate being 3*4% in 1913-4 and 6*5% in 1916-7. 
in 1917 there was apparently no limit to the price purchasers 
were willing to pay, the condition being one of panic. The large 


profits of the year were partly due to the enhanced value of un- 
sold stocks and to speculative profits derived from feed. In the 
next year profits were somewhat abated by Government regida- 
tion. The Federal Trade Commission, after noting that the 
margin of 25 cents per bar. allowed by the Food Administration 
was larger than the normal profit, said: “ The Commission's 
investigations of costs and profits for recent months indicate that 
25 cents a barrel is being taken by many millers as a guaranteed 
net profit after paying aU income and excess profit taxes. . . . 
In other words (i) taxes payable on net income were being 
wrongfully treated as expcnsci, and (2) a maximum margin was 
being made the minimum. This course involved some fraud and 
showed concerted action. Depredation and salary accounts were 
padded and capital charges were treated as operating expenses. 

Twenty-two manufacturers of farm implements made at this 
time about 85% of the product in the United States. Their 
profits increased from about 9% on investment in the years just 
prior to the war to i6*6% in 1917 and 19-9% in 1918; and the 
rate of profit on sales incresased several fold. There w as no general 
shortage of farm implements and no unusual demand, for exports 
were cut off. The Commission says: “ The large increase in 
the prices and profits of manufacturers in 1917 and 1918 was due 
in part to price understanding or agreements . . . and, to a 
more limited extent, the profits of dealers seem to have been 
due to similar activities.** 

From Senate Document No. 248 (65 Cong. 2nd Session) 
further evidence of profiteering may be gained. It appears that 
oil companies circulated reports that the supply of gasoline was 
dangerously short, for the purpose of maintaining prices of that 
commodity while making enormous ** profits on fuel oil. Con- 
cerns bottling or canning vegetables, which had made future 
contracts, sometimes withheld portions of their output from 
delivery on such contracts and sold in the higher ‘‘ spot ** markets. 
In frequent cases licences were revoked by the Food Administra- 
tion. The practice of such concerns in maintaining re-sale prices 
for jobbers contributed toward maintaining the general high 
level of prices and increased profits in some instances. According 
to the same document the steel companies in 1917, prior to 
Government price-fixing, made abnormal profits, and a number 
continued to make unusually heavy profits thereafter. The 
United States Steel Corp., which made 5% before the war, re- 
ceived 25% on investment in 1917; and 10 smaller concerns, such 
as begin their operations with the employment of steel furnaces, 
made from 30% to 319% on their investments. Certain sulphur 
companies took advantage of the war demand for sulphur to raise 
their prices to such an extent as to reap net profits of approximately 
$15 a ton, which meant over 200% on investment in one case. It 
further appears that unncce.ssarily ** large profits were made by 
the producers of yellow pine lumber in the South. A good margin 
per 1,000 bd. ft. had been considered to be $3, but in 1917 the 
average margin was over $4.80; and while the average profit on 
investment in 1916 was 5*2%, the figure was increased to 17% in 
19x7. The profits of tanners increased from two to five times, as 
they took advantage of the enormous demand for leather and 
exacted very high prices. The price of hides was rapidly advanced, 
notwithstanding that at the same time great supplies were 
withheld from the public.** Upon learning of approaching 
price control, one of the large packers took steps ** quietly and 
promptly ** to increase the appraised value of his tanneries. 

Other figures indicating the general trend may be given as 
follows: — 



Percenta 

ge of net earnings to 
Investment 

1914 

igi6 

1917 

Meat packers (Ijiirge) . 

8-3 

18-5 

26-5 

Tanners 

12*9 

33-8 

25.7 

Shoe manufacturers 

15* I 

26*1 

247 

Bituminous coal (Pa.) . 


6'0* 

32-0* 

Vegetable canners 

— 

90 

32*0 

Salmon canners . 

— 

22»0 

527 

Petroleum refiners. 

150 

— 

21‘0 

Copi>er producers . 

11:2 

— 




♦Percentage of net sales. 
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According to the annual report of the Attorney-General for 1920, 
since Oct. 1919 sentences had been imposed on 49 sugar dealers 
and 20 clothing dealers. This was under the anti-prohteering 
law, referred to below. In addition, six sugar dealers and one 
dour dealer had been convicted of hoarding, and two coal dealers 
had been sentenced under the provision as to dxing reasonable 
prices. In all there had been over 2,000 indictments, arrests and 
sentences, involving chiefly the coinniodities just mentioned, 
together with meats, potatoes, and meals at restaurants. The 
great majority could not be sustained under the law. 

Without further evidence it may be concluded that profits in 
many industries increased in the earlier part of the war more than 
roo% above the pre-war level, and that this increase was in not 
a few cases due in part to profiteering as above defined. High 
prices do not necessarily indicate excessive profits, but there is 
reason to believe that profiteering was common in cement, petro- 
leum, lumber (notably ship timber), wool, clothing, sulphur, 
naval stores, rice, sugar, sand and gravel, raisins and other prod- 
ucts, in addition to those already mentioned. In most of these 
cases the Government reduced prices and profits through some 
form of control. Anyone who had experience at Washington 
during the war knows that many persons went there for the 
purpose of furthering profiteering schemes. In some cases the 
method was to secure contracts at excessive prices, perhaps by 
bribery, certainly by misrepresentation. Many such cases later 
came to light, some concerning articles of clotWng for the army 
and involving collusion with army officers. In other cases the 
method was to induce the Government to abstain from fixing 
a reasonable price or to induce it to fix a high price. Thus, in the 
United States, oil companies succeeded in virtually preventing 
any price-fixing on |l|jg||ground that the exorbitant prices that 
prevailed were ncccs^iaiy to stimulate production; while lumber, 
copper and cement associations by concerted and persistent 
activity obtained prices that were unnecessarily high. In still 
other cases every effort had been made to defraud the Govern- 
ment in respect of excess profits taxes, to enable a business to 
“ retain ’’ profits larger than lawful. Equally reprehensible was 
the action of hosts of retail dealers, such as those selling shoes 
and mcn^s clothing, who maintained the same percentages of 
profits on sales although the great increase in prices meant greatly 
increased absolute margins and percentages on investments. 

The U.S. Government attempted to deal with profiteering in 
three ways: (i) taxation; (2) price-fixing; (3) direct action under 
the Food Control Act. The first and the last methods proved 
largely ineffective. 

By special taxes levied on profits, many thought that the spoils 
of the profiteers could be regained by the public. In 1916 a tax 
of 12 J % was levied on the profits of munitions manufacturers; 
and a general “ war profits tax ” and an “ excess profits tax 
were imposed in 1917. In 1918 these taxes were combined. 
Under this measure profits of corporations organized for profits 
were liable cither to (1) a progressive tax on profits in excess of 
8% on capital; or to (2) a flat tax of 80% of net income over the 
average profits for the three pre-war years 1911, 1912 and 1913. 
Not a few legislators and economists hoped that these taxes 
would make regulation of prices or profits unnecessary. Let any 
concern make what it can, they said, we will take it as fast as they 
make it. But, unfortunately, it proved so easy for most corpora- 
tions to increase their investment accounts, and to pad their 
expenses, that the worst profiteers often showed small excess 
profits. Moreover, a considerable part of the tax was shifted to 
consumers in the shape of higher prices, as was possible during 
the inflation period. 

Government price-fixing, while it did not prevent profiteering, 
did moderate the evil, notably through such substantial reduc- 
tions as were made in the prices of wool, coal, sugar, flour and 
sulphuric acid. Unfortunately, this means was not used as 
vigorously and thoroughly as it would have been had there not 
been an ill-founded reliance upon profits taxes. 

On Aug. 10 1917 the Food Control Act became law. Section 4 
of this Act made it unlawful for any person to hoard or to make 
any unjust or unreasonable charge in transactions relating to 
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“ necessaries (foods, feeds, fuel, fertilizers, farm implements 
and machinery), but imposed no penalty. Sections 6 and 7; 
however, provided for penalties and stdzure, in case of hoarding. 
Section 5 authorized the licensing of dealers in necessaries and 
the fixing of fair storage charges, commissions, profits, or prac-^ 
tices. The fixing of prices for coal and coke was authorized in 
sc^ction 25. It was under this Act that the Food Administration 
operated, and, as already indicated, its control over prices was 
partly effective. On June 30 1919, however, the activities of the 
Food Administration were suspended; and as the agitatipn 
concerning the high cost of living grew in volume, the Depart? 
ment of Justice assumed the task of enforcing the law, which 
remained in force while a state of war was only technically in 
existence. Between Aug. and Nov. 1919, the Department made 
some 92 seizures of such food products as eggs, butter, sugar, 
flour and pork, under section 7, and secured several indictments 
under section 6, one indicted party pleading guilty. The chief 
agencies depended upon were the local fair price committees ** 
such as had been established under the Food Administration. 
Indeed, the wartime organization of local food administrators 
was partly revived, and an extensive publicity campaign was 
initialed. But the Attorney- General found his efforts limited by 
the absence of a penalty clause in section 4 and the restricted 
definition of “ necessaries,^^ and, at the President’s request, 
Congress reenacted the law in Oct. 1919, with amendments tp 
cover these defects. Encouraged by this action, and animated, it 
is charged by his critics, largely by political ambition, the Attor- 
ney-General proceeded vigorously under the Act, and in his annual 
report for 1920 .stated that there had been 1,049 prosecutions 
under section 4 and 99 convictions. 

Meanwhile, a growing hostility to the Act was apparent, aiuj 
the courts in several jurisdictions declared it unconstitutional. 
This was true in five of the ten chief bituminous coal-producing 
states. Action concerning anthracite coal profiteering was alsQ 
blocked by a decision of the Federal District Court in Pennsyl- 
vania. The upshot of the matter was a decision of the Supreme 
Court in Feb. 1921, which finally declared the Act unconstitu? 
tional. The case was that of U.S. v. L. Cohen Grocery Co.^ and 
involved profiteering in sugar. The reasoning of the Court was 
that Congress alone had power to define crimes against the 
United States; and, therefore, because the Act was vague and 
indefinite, and fixed no precise standard of guilt, and because it 
did not inform the defendant of the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him, it was unconstitutional. Thus ended 
the anti-profiteering crusade of the Attorney-General. Mean? 
while, from April 1920 prices began to decline, and with that de- 
cline came a loss of interest in profiteering. 

In a sense the U.S. Government was to blame for much war- 
time profiteering. In the first place it was lax in letting contracts 
and making purchases, either directly, or indirectly, by placing 
authority in the hands of interested persons. The ** cost-plus 
system ” invited profiteering as well as inefliticncy. In the 
second place its combination of excess profits taxes and price 
regulation was unfortunate. At the same time that it fixed 
prices on a cost basis it spread the idea that it made little differ- 
ence if excess profits were earned, as such profits would be, 
reached by taxation. Taxation, however, proved at best to be an 
inadequate means of reaching profits, and early laxity in defining 
cost and investment made this means nugatory. The system as 
it worked in the United States tended toward laxity both in 
fixing prices and in collecting taxes on income. (L. H. IL) 

PROFIT-SHARING AND CO-PARTNERSHIP (see 22.423).— 
Profit-sharing was defined by the International Conference on, 
Profit-Sharing held in Paris in 1889 in the following formula: 
** The International Congress is of opinion that the agreement, 
freely entered into, by which the employee receives a share, 
fixed in advance, of tlie profits, is in harmony with equity and 
with the essential principles underlying all legislation.” This 
definition, which is accepted by nearly all writers on profit-shar- 
ing, excludes on the one hand distributions made by a firm to its 
employees, say at Christmas, the amount of which is not fixed 
in, advance, and to which the employees have no definite right. 
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Such distributions arc to industry what the Squire’s coal and 
blankets are to village life, but they are not profit-sharing. It 
also excludes forms of output bonus,” etc., under which the 
individual employee (or the squad or gang) gets, or is supposed 
to get, a share of the money which he individually saves to the 
firm by working faster or better; this was formerly classed 
with it under the general term gain-sharing, and profit-sharing 
is still sometimes incorrectly usetl to cover such forms of bonus. 
Under true profit-sharing the share of the employees varies 
with the prosperity of the firm, and depends therefore not on 
their exertions solely but on the competence of managers and 
directors, the state of the market, and other considerations. 

The Labour Co-Partnership Association in iqn expressed its 
view that the co-partnership of labour with capital involved: 
(i) ** That the worker should receive, in addition to the stand- 
ard wages of the trade, some share in the final profits of the 
business, or the economy of production. (2) 'fhat the worker 
should accumulate his share of the profits, or part thereof in the 
capital of the business employing him, thus gaining the ordi- 
nary rights and rcsiionsihilit ics of a shareholder.” To this in 
iqio the Association adtied a further clause: (3) That the 
worker shall acquire some share in the control of the business 
in the two following ways: — {a) By acquiring share capital, and 
thus gaining the ordinary rights and responsibilities of a share- 
holder. (/>) By the formation of a co-partnership committee of 
workers having a voice in the internal management.” The ad- 
dition of the last clause is due to the belief, now rapidly gain- 
ing credence, that the smaller shareholders in the ordinary firm 
have in reality little or no voice in its management, and that 
other means arc necessary to provide the employee co-partners 
with their share in control. It has not, however, been adopted by 
all, or nearly all, of the firms which have co partnership schemes. 

Profit-sharing and co-partnership are thus seen to differ in 
theory by the fact that the profit- sharer has a share only in the 
cash profits of his employer over a given period, and may take 
his share away in his pocket entire, whereas the co-partner must 
take some of his profit in the form of investment in the business, 
and receives also some share in the management. In some cases 
the co-part ncr does not actually have to invest, but is offered 
shares at par or at reduced rates, or even free, these shares 
generally carrying wdth them all shareholders’ rights. In 
practice, however, there are so many possible variations that no 
general distinction is possible, and the terms arc frequently 
interchanged. It will also be observed that both forms assume 
the existence in industry of two parties, the “ firm ” and its 
“ employees.” They arc therefore not connected with the 
various cooperative experiments which have been made from 
time to time by groups of workers, forming themselves into a 
firm and dividing amongst themselves the profits or losses, 
with the cooperative colonics of Robert Owen in England, or 
the ateliers or self-governing workshops of Louis Blanc in France. 
Co-partnership, as now understood, is distinctly a ** paternal ” 
movement, the dominant ** partner ” in industry being moved 
to confer a favour on its junior; and though the ideals of Owen, 
Fourier and the Christian Socialists may have had some influence 
on the minds of the earliest co-partners, a truer descendant than 
the co-partnership of to-day is the working-class Cooperative 
Movement, which aims at the supersession of capitalism. 

The earliest example of co-partnership comes from France, 
In 1843 a master painter of Paris, Edm6-Jcan Leclairc, <livided 
among his permanent hands (43 out of about 300 employed) 
the sum of 12,266 francs. The scheme met with approval and 
up till 1870 this “ kernel,” as he called it, of permanent w'ork- 
men, who were members of the firm’s mutual provident society, 
continued to take their share of the increasing profits. At no 
time did the members of the mutual provident society amount 
to more than a third of those employed. In 1870 the profit- 
sharing was extended to all the men employed, for however 
short a time, and upon this basis it has continued as ** Brugniot, 
Cros et Cie. (ancienne maison Lcclaire).” The arrangement 
for di\Tision of profits is as follows: — 5% is first paid on the 
capital; of the remainder 15% goes to the managing partners 


(who according to French law have unlimited liability), 50% 
as a dividend to all workers in proportion to their time wages, 
and 35% to the mutual provident society — the ** kernel ” — 
which is now a partner in the business. The managing partners 
also receive a salary. This experiment, as it was the first, is also 
peculiar in the amount of control entrusted to the permanent 
workmen, the kernel,” who are very carefully chosen. Among 
their other privileges it falls to them to elect new managing 
directors among the employees, a privilege not, as far as the 
writer is aware, granted under any English scheme of co-partner^ 
ship. The whole business, however, employs only between one 
and two thousand workers; its interest is, therefore, chiefly as 
an experiment. (For fuller accounts of this and other French 
schemes, including the Familisthe of Guise, consult the publi- 
cations mentioned at the end of this article.) 

France, as it was the original home of co-partnership, has 
also been the country in which it has excited the most interest, 
and the comparative lack of trustification in French industry 
has made it easier for schemes established by individual firms 
to be accepted. The numerical weakness of French trade union- 
ism has also made it easier to gain the adherence of French 
workers, for an iwtablished trade-union movement is generally 
hostile to co-partnership and profit-sharing. 

U nited Kingdom , — ^In the British Isles, if we except a scheme 
inaugurated in 1820 by Lord Wallscourt for the farmers on his 
Galway estates and abandoned shortly afterwards, the move- 
ment begins in 1865 with the adoption of six schemes, of which 
five have since been abandoned, although one (adopted by 
Messrs. Jolly & Son, silk mercers, of Bath) survived until iqo6. 
One of the five was the famous Briggs scheme, of the Whit wood 
and Methley Collieries, to which rcferehdSis made below. The 
movement then progressed very slowly ftS^^Some years. Between 
1865 and 1888 only 66 schemes in all were launched, of which all 
but fourteen had disappeared by ip2o. 

The International Congress on Profit-Sharing which drew up 
the definition quoted at the head of this article was held in 1889. 
In that year also the South Metropolitan Gas Co. adopted 
profit-sharing, and thus initialed it in the only British indus- 
try in which it has obtained any considerable hold. These 
two facts combined to stimulate an interest in profit-sharing, 
and during the four years 188C7--02, 83 schemes were adopted, 
of w^hich only 12 survive. A long decline in profit-sharing, 
owing partly no doubt to the trade depression which began in 
1892, led up to rather less vigorous revivals during 1908-10 and 
1912-4. The World War then practically put an end to the 
development of the system, until the phenomenal profits of the 
early months of the peace and the willingness of many firms to 
share some of them with their employees, led to an outburst of 
42 schemes in 1919. The boom continued during the early 
months of 1020 (tq during the first six months); but during the 
subsequent industrial depression there was a marked slackening 
of interest in this direction. 

Up to the end of igiq the British Isles had given birth to 417 
schemes, of which 108, or .slightly less than half, have been 
abandoned for one cause or another. Of the remainder, 36 
were run by gas companies (.ycc below). These figures alone, 
however, would give a misleading imi)rcssion of the size of the 
movement. Of the 144 schemes started up to 1918, only 15 are 
returned as affecting more than a thousand employees, while 
no fewer than 54 affect less than a hundred. Out of the 15 
again, four are run by gas companies (the South Metropolitan, 
the South Suburban, the Gas Light and Coke Co., and the 
Liverpool Gas Co.), and of the remaining ii, four of the 
largest affect only a portion of the workpeople in the firm’s 
employ. These are: — Messrs. Armstrong Whitworth k Co., 
(12,215 out of 69,000 employed); Mes.srs. Pease and Partners, 
of Darlington (2,243 of 11,000); Messrs. Lever Bros. (3,542 
out of 8,833) ; and the Bradford Dyers’ Assn. (3,600 out of 9,800). 
The only really large concern whose profit-sharing affects nearly 
the whole of its workpeople is the Prudential Assurance Co., 
18,500 of whose 20,000 employees participate in its scheme. 
Details of the number participating are not available for schemes 
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Started since igiS, but as out of the 42 firms only eight have 
a pay-roll of over 1,000, while ten employ less than 100, it would 
seem that the proportions would not be materially altered if they 
were all included. Neither do all the smaller firms include by 
any means all their employees in their profit-sharing schemes. 
The proportion varies from case to case, falling as low, in the case 
of one firm of manufacturers, whose scheme dates from 1889, as 
50 out of 1,500, or 3 J per cent. It is clear that in this and similar 
cases the co-partnership is really a tiny experiment carried on 
with a few picked employees and is of infinitesimal significance 
in the industrial life of the country. Nor is it only the successful 
experiments that are of this type; the abandoned schemes tell 
the same tale, except that the number of participants is lower. 

Apart from the gas companies, then, co-partnership in British 
industry has been confined, with one or two exceptions, to small 
firms, and these for the most part in minor industries. The food 
trades, such as cocoa, confectionery, jam, chocolate, etc., and 
the distributive houses provide a large number of experiments; 
tailoring, dress-making, boot and shoe manufacture, and print- 
ing and stationery are also considerable groups. In the great 
basic industries of the country, (mining, cotton, engineering 
and shipbuilding) and in transport, co partnership has made 
practically no progress, nor docs it seem to be making any. 

What is the reason of this? An analysis of the reasons given 
for the abandonment of dead schemes may provide part of the 
answer. Forty-nine schemes were abandoned “ for financial 
reasons,*’ i.e. because there had ceased to be any profit to be 
shared. In 16 cases no cause can be assigned; and in about 40 
the abandonment was due to changes connected with adminis- 
tration. There remain 91 schemes which were abandoned owing 
to the dissatisfaction of owners or men with their results. The 
men’s dissatisfaction can generally be traced to a simple cause — 
the smallness of the dividend distributed. The average rale 
of bonus paid to workmen under all schemes varies within 
narrow limits and is generally about per annum on the 
total of their wages. Translated into cash, this meant in 1918 
that 105 firms paid to their workmen an average of £3 13s. 3d. 
per head, or, if the firms which paid nothing at all be excluded, 

£5 IS®* 2d. In 1919, the average bonus paid per head was 
£4 1 8s, lod. It will readily be understood that so exiguous a 
cash benefit causes considerable disappointment to the worker 
who has been led to expect material advantages from being pro- 
vided with an interest in the business; and this fact may also 
go some way towards explaining the failure of schemes wliich 
employers gave up owing to the apathy ” of their workmen. 
£3 J3S* 3d. per annum, especially when paid in a lump at the 
end of twelve months, during which the workers have been 
working at ordinary rates, is hardly likely to provide a very 
strong incentive to better work. 

This may account for the high mortality among profit-sharing 
schemes which have actually come into existence. M ore reasons, 
however, are needed to explain the smallness of their numbers 
and their comparative insignificance. This is undoubtedly due 
in part to the hostility of the consuming public, which tends to 
regard profit-sharing schemes as designed to keep within the 
industry money which should be used to reduce the price to 
itself. Thus the distributive Cooperative Movement, which is 
an association of consumers, has done very little in the way of 
profit-sharing or co-partnership, and that little is steadily grow- 
ing less, and the English and Scottish Cooperative Wholesale 
Societies have both abandoned their schemes of profit-sharing, 
the former in 1886, and the latter in 1915. 

The gas companies, to which reference has already been made, 
are not open to this criticism owing to their peculiar statutory 
position. All gas companies are regulated by Act of Parliament, 
and in most cases they are not allowed to increase their dividends 
unless the price of gas is correspondingly reduced. (In the other 
cases the ^vidend is limited to a fixed maximum percentage.) 
Thus the gas companies have never been able to make enor- 
mous profits at the expense of their customers, and moreover, 
since their accounts of capital and dividend must be regularly 
rendered to the Government, there is little or no eause for the 
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suspicions whicl\ occasionally develop in co-partnership concerns, 
of “ watered ” capital and the like. Further, there was fre- 
quently before the war a considerable surplus which the com- 
panies did not wish to use in reduction of price, which, there- 
fore, not being avaOable for shareholders’ dividend, could be 
distributed among the employees. This, by keeping up the 
workers’ dividend^ served to render the profit-sharing scheme 
popular. Since the war, surpluses have largely disappeared. 

But the greatest bar to the success of the co-partnership 
movement has undoubtedly been the ho.stility of the organized 
labour movement. The trade unions are almost uniformly 
opposed to it as a policy, and in some cases even expel any mem- 
ber joining a co-partnership or profit-sharing scheme. This 
was the case in 1920 with the Amalgamated Society of W’ood- 
workers, whose right to expel members joining Lord Lever- 
hulme’s scheme at Port Sunlight was contested in the courts, 
though the decision finally went against them. The earliest 
firms to adopt profit-sharing did little to allay the suspic- 
ions of the unions. They w'cre generally as unfavourable to 
the unions as the unions were to them. The well-known exper- 
iment of Messrs, Henry Briggs & Co., which was launched in 
1865, was avowedly intended to draw the men away from their 
union, and came to an end ten years later, after a somewhat 
stormy career, because the employees chose rather to uphold 
their union in resisting an attempt by the employers to reduce 
wages than to remain in the firm’s employ and get what they 
could. The scheme of the South Metropolitan Gas Co., which 
nearly came to grief in its first year owing to the company’s 
insistence that every workman should sign a yearly contract, 
dating from diilerent days in each case (which would have 
rendered any concerted strike punishable at law), also required, 
until igo2, every workman to sign a declaration that he was 
not a member of the Gasworkers’ union. Recently this attitude 
has been modified, and the most distinguished advocates of 
co-partnership, such as Mr. Aneurin Williams, now insist on the 
recognition of trade unions: but the unions nevertheless hold 
that it gives the workers in a single firm a sectional interest end 
so lends to divide them from their fellows in the same trade, 
and, further, that there is always a danger that workers in a 
profit-sharing firm may, in return for the profit-sharing, be 
induced to accept less than the rates of wages which it is the 
unions’ business to maintain. As far as one can see, this attitude 
is not likely to be easily changed in the near future, and the 
co-partnership movement, therefore, is unlikely to spread 
beyond the small firms and the minor industries in which trade 
unionism is w eak. 

Bibliography. — The Ministry of Labour’s Repeat on Profit- 
Sharing and Labour Co-Partnership in the United Kingdom (Cnid. 
544. 1920.) is indispensable. It contains nearly all the available in- 
formaiion, and has an exhaustive bibliography. The Iwst book giving 
the case for co-partnership is (.harlea ( arpentcr’s Industrial Co- 
partnership. A useful book is Co-partnership and Profit-Sharings, hy 
Aneurin Williams (Williams and Norgate, 1913); a gotxl analysis 
is to be found in Methods of Industrial Remuneration, by D. F. Schloss 
(Williams and Norgate, 1907). Later Edition. The Labour (Co- 
partnership Association, 6 , Bloomsbury So uare, London, W.C.i., 
published a number of brochures dealing with particular aspects and 
particular experiments. 

For the Laln^ur point of view the best works are two pamphlets 
by Edw^ard R. Pease: Profit-Sharing and Co-Partnership; A Fraud 
and a Failure? (P'abian Sdc., 1913) and Co-Partnership and Profit- 
Sharing (Labour Party. 1921). Sec also chapters in The World of 
Labour, by G. D. II. Cole. (M. I, C.) 

United States. — Profit-sharing, strictly defined, is a plan for 
increasing the ordinary remuneration of labour by amounts 
varying with the profits of the business. Popularly, the term is 
loosely used to describe a great variety of methods of w^age payv- 
ment. In this article it is used to describe an arrangement by 
which employees, other^ than managerial employees, receive, in 
addition to wages or salaries, a share of the net profits of the 
business, such share being distributed at the time of the declara- 
tion of dividends to stockholders. The arrangement may be 
expressed either by a formal agreement or auroral promise. 
Although the profits are contingent, the, percent age of profits to 
be distributed is fixed and known in advance, and, like dividfiaids, 
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is paid sometimes in whole or in part in stock instead of cash. 
This definition excludes many forms of wage payment commonly 
associated and confused with profit-sharing, such as the bonuses 
sometimes measured by individual or collective output, length 
of service, attendance at work or employee savings, an<l some- 
times given as Christmas gratuities, and such as sundry stock- 
purchasing schemes, none of which fluctuate directly with the 
net profits. 

The term ** co-partnership ** is not generally used in the United 
States in this connexion, since the implied constituents, profit- 
sharing, 8tock*«ownership and participation in management, are 
not often found in the same establishment. Many profit-sharing 
plans arrange for distribution of stock as a part of, or as an addi- 
tion to, profit-sharing. 1'here are also more than 60 known stock- 
purchasing schemes, besides many arrangements for ** manage- 
rial or limited ” profit-sharing, affecting less than one-third of 
the total employees. Probably fewer than ten of these varied 
plans provide for workers* committees as an integral part of the 
arrangement. 

Related to the idea of co-partnership, but quite apart from 
profit-sharing, arc a considerable number of schemes for labour’s 
participation in management which have sprung up during and 
since the World War. These schemes vary all the way from 
representation on boards of directors, in a very few cases, to 
joint management through industrial and works councils, shop 
committees, grievance and welfare committees, shop chairmen 
and voluntary arbitration boards. The distinguishing character- 
istic of these management-sharing plans is that under them the 
management does not depiMid upon organized labour, but deals 
with its own employees collectively. They are distinct from 
profit-sharing, in that the employer retains all of the profits he 
makes, though the workers are given collectively a voice in 
determining the wages, hours and working conditions which to I 
some extent affect the profits account. Without doubt labour’s I 
participation in management in such a sense is more usual than 
profit-sharing and co-partnership. 

'rhe pioneers of true profit-sharing in the United States, dating 
from 1886, are the Ballard and Ballard Co. of Louisville, Ky., 
engaged in flour-milling, and the N. O. Nelson Manufacturing 
Co. of St. Ix)uis, Mo., manufacturers of plumbers’ and steam- 
fitters’ supplies. 'J’he years of greatest installation of new pro- 
jects were 1901, 1906, ic)09~ii, i9i4-*6, and 1919. Fully 70% 
of all the known plans were started after 1910. These variations 
in the progress of profit-sharing in the United States correspond 
with those in England, where profit-sharing plans found favour 
during periods of ample employment and labour unrest. It is 
only natural, however, that periods of low profits should check 
the spread of profit-sharing and cause the abandonment of 
many plans, the average life of abandoned plans being two to 
throe years. For this reason, and since no comprehensive study 
had been made in the five years preceding 192 x, it is difficult to 
state with confidence the exact number of profit-sharing arrange- 
ments existing in that year, one of gener^ business depression. 
On the basis of the Government report in 1916 and subsequent 
semi-official studies it is estimated that 86 true profit-sharing 
plans were in operation at the end of 1920. Of these plans more 
than one-half (S 3 %) were in manufacturing establishments, 16% 
in mercantile concerns, n% in banking institutions, 9% in 
public utilities and the remainder scattered. Approximately 
two-thirds of these concerns employed less than 300 people, 
and only one-seventh employed more than 1,000, so that the 
total number of employees was less than 50,000. The number of 
arrangements solely for stock purchasing is not accurately known 
but the inclusion of several large corporations, as the United 
States Steel Corp. and the International Harvester Co., raises 
the number of particij>ating employees to a million or more. 

In the determination of the divisible fund of profits, two 
general methods, subject to individual variations, are followed: 
(1) Setting aside a spedfic percentage of profits after all ordinary 
expenses ofiihe business, such as depreciation reserves and inter- 
est on investfed capital, are taken care of ; (2) fixing a rate of 
dividend on employees’ earnings coordinate with the rate of 


dividend on capital. Assume a corporation capitalized at 
$1,000,000 with an annual payroll of $100,000 and net profits of 
$220,000 a year. In most plans using the first method, the pre- 
ferred and common stockholders first receive dividends (not to 
exceed a certain per cent, say 10 %, or $xoo,ooo) . The remainder 
of the profits fund ($120,000) is divisible and is shared with 
labour according to a fixed percentage, perhaps 50% to labour 
and 50% to capital, or 40% to labour and 60% to capital. Four 
of the more recent plans allow employee beneficiaries to send an 
a<*coiintant on their behalf to verify the company’s computations. 
Under the second method, the divisible fund depends on divi- 
dends declared. Thus if a 10% dividend is declared, a fund 
equal to 5% or 7^% of the total payroll ($5,000 or $7,500) is 
distributed among workers. The advantage to the management 
of this method is that it may be found desirable to pass all divi- 
dends and use this amount for strengthening the business. 

When the amount of divisible profits has been determined, 
there remains the apportionment of the respective shares to 
capital and labour. In most instances the employer determines 
this apportionment at the outset, announcing that perhaps 50% 
or 40% or 33i% of the divisible profits will be distributed among 
employees according to their earnings. Often, however, divisible 
profits are distributed according to the ratio of (i) total invested 
j capital to total payroll or (2) interest on invested capital to 
I total payroll. Assuming, in the example given above, that 
$120,000 remains to be divided, the ratio in the first instance is 
$1,000,000 (capital) to $100,000 (payroll) or ten to one, which 
allots $10,909 to labour and $109,091 to capital. In the second 
case, assuming 6% as a fair return on the investment, the ratio 
is $60,000 (interest) to $100,000 (payroll) or six-tenths to one, in 
which event labour’s share is $75,000 and capital’s share is 
$45,000. This latter method of division in 1921 was known to 
obtain in only one establishment. 

An almost universal rule is that length of service shall be a 
condition of the eligibility of participants. In one or two cases 
the employee benefits as soon as hired. But most schemes 
require from three months to three years of continuous employ- 
ment as qualification for a share in profits. Concessions from 
the specification of continuous ” employment are sometimes 
made to provide for such contingencies as sickness, unavoidable 
lay-off and accidents. Discharge for cause or quitting employ- 
ment entails an automatic forfeiture of all claims to accumu- 
lated or accruing shares in profits; in one plan discharge for 
cau.se is the only occasion for forfeiture. The obvious intent of 
such regulations is to reduce labour turnover by rewarding the 
faithful. In this respect profit-sharing indirectly acts as a length- 
of-service bonus. A further rule as to eligibility in some plans is 
to require a written application from the employee who wishes 
to part icipate. In one such case employees are obligated to share 
in possible losses, not to exceed 10% of their earnings, 10% of 
their pay being held back by the employer each week to provide 
for this contingency. Loss-sharing in addition to profit-sharing 
is incorporated in four schemes. Still another restriction is as to 
the class of work performed, as shown by the amount of salary 
or wages or by classification of employment. P'irms using this 
restriction evidently feel that the type of their workingmen 
is such that only a sharing limited to some of their employees 
would produce the desired results. Yet there is also the wish to 
experiment fully and the desire to extend the benefits of the 
plan, .should limited participation be successful. 

The form and time of payment of shares to employees are also 
important variants. Over three-fourths of the firms studied 
in 1916 paid their shares fully in cash, annually, semi-annually 
or quarterly. The others paid part in cash, part in company 
stock, or paid part into a common welfare fund or savings 
account. The stock-sharing or co-partnership plans provided 
many restrictions designed to encourage thrift, and to discour- 
age speculation and absentee ownership. These restrictions 
take the form of prohibitions of sale of stock, sometimes only 
with the consent of an official of the company, or holding the 
stock in trust for the employee and paying him only the dividends, 
or of forfeiture of participating rights if such stock be sold. 
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Four plans provide for workers' co-partnership committees, 
though there are several strictly stock-purchasing plans which 
allow shareholding employees to acquire a voice in management 
through the exercise of the ordinary voting rights of sharehold- 
ers. The extent of the co-partnership in these forms is negligible. 

AU these var5dng details (and the variations are by no means 
exhausted in this recapitulation) reveal in large measure the 
spirit and purpose of profit-sharing. As a rule the employer 
announces his plan without previouisly consulting his employees. 
There is virtually unanimous agreement among successful profit- 
sharing employers that the cooperation, loyalty and stability of 
working forces — the chief avowed purposes of profit-sharing — 
arc obtained by all the plans which have been in operation for 
any considerable period. There are, however, varying opinions 
as to how far these plans attain the more specific objects of (i) 
economy of time and material, (2) improvements in quality and 
quantity of output, (3) inducement to thrift, (4) avoidance of 
industrial disputes, (5) attainment of social justice. On the 
whole there is a considerable body of employers’ opinion suf)- 
porting the value and practicability of profit-sharing in improv- 
ing industrial relations. 

On the other hand union leaders universally condemn profit- 
sharing for three general reasons: (i) Where profit-sharing exists, 
wages less than the market rates are paid; (2) workers prefer a 
fair, fixed wage scale rather than a part of their wages unde- 
termined and subject wholly to the employer’s decision; (3) 
labour organization is undermined, as obligations to the firm are 
made a first lien on the workers’ loyalty. That these criticisms 
have some foundation in fact is proved by the high percentage 
of abandoned plans and the reasons for their failure. Most of 
the failures were due to apathy or open hostility on the part of 
the workers, expressed in strikes, to diminished profits, or to 
changes in ownership of the business. 

The success or failure of profit-sharing plans depends on cir- 
cumstances not touched by the profit-sharing principle. Where 
favourable results have been obtained, they were due, not to 
profit-sharing as a mechanical device, but to the confidence 
which the employees had in the management. 

Bibliography, — A comprehensive bibliography will be found in 
Boris Emmet’s report Profit-Sharing in the United States ’* — 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 208, 1917. 
Other references are: C. right, Profit-Sharing (1886); N.P. Gil- 
man, Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employee (London and 
New York, 1892) ; idem, A Dividend to Labour (London and Boston, 
1900) ; A, F. Burritt, Profit-Sharing: its Principles and Practice (New 
York and London, 1918); National Industrial Conference Board, 
Research Report No. 2Q, “ Practical Ex|Dcrience with Profit-Sharing 
in Industrial Establishments” (Boston, 1920); National Civic 
Federation, T'rofit-Sharing Profit-Sharing by American 

Employers (New York, 1920). (j. R. Co.) 

PROHIBITION. — In the earlier article (see 26.578) under 
Temperance, reference has already been made to the various 
methods devised for securing total abstinence from the con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquor, and in particular to the prog- 
ress of the movement for legislative Prohibition in the United 
States up to the year 1910. This latter movement eventually 
culminated in the establishment of nation-wide Prohibition by 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, as proposed by Congress, Dec. 3 1917, ratified by the 
necessary three-fourths of all the states, and officially proclaimed, 
Jan. 29 1919, as part of the Constitution, becoming effective, 
in accordance with its terms, one year from the date of ratifica- 
tion by 36 states, namely Jan. 16 1920. 

In the separate article under Liquor Laws the measures 
adopted in Great Britain for further regulating the liquor 
traffic during 1910 to 1921 are dealt with; and here it is only 
necessary to deal with the advent of complete national Pro- 
hibition in the United States, where its adoption forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the social history of modern 
times. The movement for Prohibition was affected by new scien- 
tific knowledge, new views of industrial economics, and educa- 
tional forces of great variety, considerably intensified, but not 
substantially changed in character, by the experience of the 
World War. The conviction had grown steadily in the United 
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States that social and industrial efficiency, and national unity 
of purpose, could not be had at any cheaper price than the cost 
or sacrifices involved (whatever they might be) in national 
prohibition; and this belief had almost reached the point where 
it could be translated into effective governmental action even 
before the war necessitated a supreme effort for such efficiency. 
Surprising evidence of this was seen in the passage, by a majorr 
ity vote (193 to 189) in the House of Representatives, of the 
Hobson amendment for national prohibition, Dec. 22 1914, two 
years and four months before the United States entered the 
war. Save for the war, the country would probably not have 
had constitutional (which means virtually permanent) national 
prohibition as early as 1920. Forces were, however, at work 
which would have probably brought it within anothcj- decade, 
and with it the ** bone dry ” enforcement contemplated in the 
National Prohibition Act (popularly called the Volstead Act), 
the significant title of which is ” an Act to prohibit intoxicating 
beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, production, use, 
and sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, 
and to ensure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in 
scientific research and in tlie development of fuel, dye, and other 
lawful industries.” 

Up to the wartime legislation of 1917 and 1918 and the VoL 
stead Act of Oct. 28 1919 for the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, there had been but little change since 1910 iri 
Federal policy. Federal taxation of liquor was greatly increased 
for revenue purj)oscs in 1917 and 1918. The increasing sentiment 
in favour of prohibition throughout the country was reflected, 
however, in other Federal measures. In 1913 the Webb-Kcnyon 
Act was passed, over President Taft’s veto. It was based on 
the constitutional grounds that the Act delegated power over 
interstate commerce, exclusively vested in Congress, to a state, 
by making illegal the shipment of liquor from a ** wet ” state to 
a dry ” state contrary to the laws of the latter. Some such 
measure seemed necessary in order that local prohibition might 
be enforced in “ dry ” territory. Another indication of national 
sentiment in favour of restriction is found in the same year id 
the passage of the Jones-Works Excise Bill for the District of 
Columbia, which reduced the number of licensed saloons b>i 
Nov. I 1914 to not more than 300, about half as many as before^ 
The Isthmian Canal Commission on July i 1913, by an admin- 
istrative order previously adopted, abolished 35 saloons in the 
Canal Zone by declining to issue any further licences for the 
sale of liquor. In 1915 absolute prohibition for the District! 
of Columbia was proposed in a rider to an appropriation bill^ 
and defeated in the Senate by a small majority, and in the sam^ 
year a bill for that purpose was favourably reported in the 
Senate by the Committee on the District of Columbia, In 1919 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate reported, 13 to 3, 4 
resolution proposing the National Prohibition Amendment td 
the Constitution. A similar resolution received a majority vote 
in the House of Representatives in Dec. 1914, thou^ it failed 
to secure the two-thirds necessary for passage. During the 
years 1915 and 1916 many of the states had enacted statewide 
prohibition laws, and there was a considerable extension of dr>j 
territory under local option in wet states. 

Early in 1917 Congress enacted the Federal Anti-Liquo< 
Advertising Bill with the so-called Reed Bone-Dry Amendment; 
as an amendment to the Post-Office appropriation bill. 7 'hiif 
was a drastic prohibition of the use of the mails for advertising; 
or soliciting orders for, liquor in “ dry ” territory, and was aq 
extension of the principle of the Webb-Kenyon Act. Congress 
also adopted prohibition for the District of Columbia, over whiefi 
it has exclusive legislative power. It provided for prohibitioii 
in Alaska to be effective Jan. i 1918, and in the Porto Ricaij 
Citizenship and Civil Government Act it made provision fo^ 
a referendum in Porto Rico on prohibition. 'This was held ii| 
July 1917, and resulted in a vote of 99,775 for prohibition tej 
62,195 against. All this action by Congress took place befor^ 
the declaration of war in April, 1917. Following ^t declaration 
came the enactment of wartime prohibi^il Control 

Act of Aug. 10 1917, the liquor rcst ri i ll M bn illii tf toc Stfcaft law ol 
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May 1 8, and the extension of their application in the Act to 
promote the efficiency of the navy, approved Oct. 6 1917. These 
measures are discussed later in the section on wartime legislation. 

Quite apart, however, from war legislation, on Aug. i 1917 the 
Senate adopted the resolution proposing to the states the 
National Prohibition Amendment by a vote of 65 to 20 — more 
than two-thirds of the members present, and this resolution was 
adopted by the House with some amendments Dec. 17 by a vote 
of 282 to 128, On Dec. 18 1917 the Senate concurred in the 
amendments made by tlie House, and the resolution was there* 
upon submitted to the Legislatures of the several states for 
ratification. Ratified by the last of the necessary 36 states (Jan. 
16 1919), and proclaimed by the Secretary of State (Jan. 29 
1919), it became the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, to go into effect one year from the date of its ratification, 
namely on Jan. 16 1920. The wording of the Amendment is as 
follows: — 

1 . After one year from the ratification of this article the manu- 
facture, sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the ex|x»rtation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for bev- 
erage purjioscs is hereby prohibited. 

2. The Congress and the several states shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this art icie by appropriate legislation. 

3. This article shall l)e inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of the several states, as provided by the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission hereof to the states by the 
Congress. 

After Jan. 16 1919 the Amendment was ratified by all but 
three of the remaining states. 

Whatever allowance may be made for the effect produced by 
the political activities of the Anti-Saloon League, an analysis 
of the vote in Congress for the submission of the Amendment 


showed a fair proportionate representation of the people residing 
in dry ” territory, and also the proportion of “ dry ** to “ wet ** 
territory in the United States. The subsequent votes in the State 
Legislatures on ratification of the Amendment corroborate this 
view. The accompanying table shows the order and dates of rati- 
fication by the several states, and the vote in each House of the 
State Legislatures by which ratification was enacted. The total 
number of votes in the state Senates or upper Houses, for rati- 
fication, was 1,297 in favour and 236 against, or 84% for national 
prohibition to 14% against; in the lower or more iiopiilar branch 
of the state Legislatures, the total vote for prohibition was 3,742, 
or 78%, to 1,001 or 22% against. It will be noted that in South 
Dakota, Idaho, Washington, Kansas, Utah and Wyoming no 
votes were cast against ratification. 

The three states which had not ratified the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to Sept. 1921 were Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
Jersey. That the ratification of the proposed amendment failed 
in all three states by a very narrow margin is seen from the 
following facts. Rhode Island’s State Senate by a vote of 20 
to 18 on March 2 1918 postponed indefinitely the consideration 
of the ratification resolution; the resolution was presented again 
at the 1919 session, when the Senate voted 25 to 12 to postpone 
indefinitely its consideration. In Connecticut the Senate voted 
14 for ratification and 20 against, and the House 153 for and 96 
against. In New Jersey the House passed the ratification 
resolution, Jan. 24 1921, by a vote of 52 to 4, but the vote in 
the Senate on April 7 1921 was 10 in favour to 8 against, and the 
resolution failed because the state Constitution required at 
least II affirmative votes in the Senate as then organized. 

Following the adoption of the Amendment came the Volstead 
Act, which was passed over President Wilson’s veto on Oct. 28 
1919. Before that, however, in addition to further war legisla- 
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tion affecting the liquor trafhc, Congress enacted in 1918 pro- 
hibition for Hawaii and in 1919 a bone-dry law for the District 
of Columbia. 

National prohibition was proclaimed Jan. 29 1919, and the 
year of grace allowed by the Eighteenth Amendment for it to 
go into effect was intended to give liquor manufacturers and 
dealers time in which to liquidate their business and dispose 
of their stocks. The so-called wartime Prohibition Act, however, 
which was enacted lo days after active warfare had ceased (Nov. 
21 1918), became effective on July 1 1919. The production of 
beer, except “ near-beer,” had been stopped at the beginning of 
the year as a food conservation measure, but even after war- 
time prohibition became effective, 2*75% beer was manufactured 
in some states on the assumption that it was a non-intoxicating 
liquor, and because Congress had not yet defined the quantity 
of alcohol a beverage might contain without coming within the 
meaning of the word ” intoxicating,” as used in the various 
laws, regulations and administrative orders. Rhode Island for 
example, enacted a state law declaring all liquors of less than 
4% alcohol to be non-intoxicating. 

The questions thus raised, together with the definitions of the 
Volstead Act declaring all liquors containing one-half of 1% 
of alcohol or more to be intoxicating and hence prohibited, 
were taken to the Supreme Court, which finally sustained both 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act^s definition 
of intoxicating liquor, in two cases {Hawke v. Smith and Rhode 
Island V. Palmer y 253' U.S.) in which decision was rendered June 
12 1920, The Court had previously sustained the War Pro- 
hibition Act and the one-half of 1% limit which it specified; 
but the liquor interests and the liquor-consuming public hoped 
that greater latitude would be given them by a narrower con- 
struction of the first section of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
which prohibited only intoxicating liquors, and therefore, it 
was argued, did not warrant legislation forbidding the sale and 
manufacture of any liquor which was, in fact, non-intoxicating, 
whether it contained more or less than one-half of 1 % of alcohol. 
The Court, however, without stating or discussing this con- 
tention, cited the war prohibition cases in support of the con- 
clusion that while “ recognizing that there arc limits beyond 
which Congress cannot go in treating beverages as within its 
power of enforcement, wc think those limits are not transcended 
by the provision of the Volstead Act.” 

The Volstead Act provided for drastic enforcement, and arms 
the Government, through the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
with ample powers to punish and suppress any evasion. The 
regulations under this Act governing physicians* prescriptions 
and the procuring of wine for sacramental purposes arc also 
drastic. 

The Act supplementary to the National Prohibition Act ap- 
proved Nov. 23 1921 contains still more strict enforcement pro- 
visions. It forbids physicians to prescribe for medicinal purposes 
other than spirituous and vinous liquor, and no physician may 
prescribe or any person sell or furnish on prescription any vinous 
liquor that contains more than 24% of alcohol by volume and 
not more than a quarter gallon or any quantity of such liquor 
containing more than one pint of alcohol for the use of any per- 
son within a period of ten days. I’his may seem to be an un- 
necessary and unwarranted interference with medical science, 
but it indicates that no power was likely to be refused that the 
administration authorities might find necessary to make enforce- 
ment effective. Other provisions giving the enforcing authorities 
control over importations for non-beverage purposes make it 
clear that both this Act and the National Prohibition Act apply 
to all territory subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
and specifically continue in force all laws in regard to the manu- 
facture and taxation of and traffic in intoxicating liquor and 
their several penalties as in force when the National Prohibition 
Act was enacted. Although the effectiveness and justice of 
these provisions cannot be accurately judged at present, they at 
least assisted materially towards enforcing national prohibition. 

The question of the meaning of “ concurrent power ’* to en- 
force the Eighteenth Amendment was also settled by the Supreme 
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Court in Hawke v. Smithy in which the Supreme Court held 
that the provision of the Amendment in this connexion was 
within the amending power, was a part of the Constitution 
and ” must be respected and given effect the same as other pro- 
visions of that instrument,” was operative throughout the 
entire territorial limits of the United States ” and “ of its own 
force invalidates every legislative act, whether by Congress, 
by a State Legislature, or by a Territorial Assembly, which 
authorizes or sanctions what the section forbids.” The second 
section of the Amendment declared that ” the Congress and the 
several states shall have concurrent power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation.” 1 'hc Supreme Court said that this 
“ does not enable C'ongress or the several states to defeat or 
thwart the prohibition, but only to enforce it by appropriate 
legislation. The words ‘ concurrent jK)wer,* in that section, do 
not mean joint power, or require that legislation thereunder by 
Congress to be effective shall be approved or sanctioned by the 
several states or any of them; nor do they mean that the power 
to enforce is divided between Congress and the several stales 
along the lines which separate or distinguish foreign and inter- 
state commerce from intrastate affairs, ^’he power confided to 
Congress by that section, while not exclusive, is territorially 
coextensive with the prohibition of the first section, embraces 
manufacture and other intrastate transactions as well as importa- 
tion, exportation and interstate traffic, and is in no wise de- 
pendent on or affected by any action or inaction on the part 
of the several states or any of them.” The prohibitionists 
could scarcely have hoped for a more sweeping endorsement, 
and the decision may be fairly considered further evidence of 
the widespread popular desire for effective national prohibition. 

State Action . — Statewide prohibition had existed in 1910 in 
only nine states — one of them in New England (Maine); three in 
the middle-west (North Dakota, Kansas and Oklahoma); and 
five in the south (North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Tennessee). Not till 1914 did any greater tendency to 
statewide prohibition show itself, with the exception of an 
amendment of the state Constitution of West Virginia in 1912. 
But during the five years 1914-9 half the states adopted state- 
wide prohibition, and these represented every section of the 
country, although they did not include some of the most populous 
states with large urban centres. In 1914 statewide prohibition 
was adopted by Colorado, Oregon, Virginia, Washington; in 
1915 by Alabama, Arizona, South Carolina; in 1916 by Arkansas, 
Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, South Dakota; 
in 1917 by the District of Columbia, Indiana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico; in 1918 by Florida, Nevada, Ohio, Utah; in 1919 
by Kentucky and Texas. 

From 1910 to 1914, and in lesser degree until 1920, there 
was meanwhile a continued .struggle as to local option in states 
where statewide prohibition wavS not adopted with considerable 
fluctuation in the proportion of dry and wet areas or counties 
or towns, as the case might be, within the several states, and 
sometimes with the further fluctuation that the same area be- 
came dry at one election and wet at the next. Local option seems 
to have had its first trial in the United States in Indiana as 
early as 1832; when in 1881 Massachusetts adopted local option 
after extensive experiment with prohibition and ordinary forms 
of licence, that state became a model for other states in its local 
option law; local option in 1910 prevailed in 33 states. In 
Pennsylvania, where the licences were granted by the courts 
of quarter sessions and the judges elected by the people, local 
option virtually obtained, because elections of judges ofte^ 
turned on the question of whether or not licences, shoildiw 
granted in a given community; and in New-J«wai|B?«)me com^ 
munities, by reason of the provisionija£|q;^^ charters, 

enjoyed the privilege of local opti6^^|l^ estimated in 1910 
that the extent of the dry areas ot| 3 lpi^l United States was to 
that of the wet areas approximately^ •iliseven is to five. The 
total pop., however, living in dry areas was approximately 41,- 
500,000 to 46,000,000 in the wet areas. sj. 

Outside prohibition areas and local option an^pnihere remained 
little territory in 1910 under other forms of licence 6r regulation, 
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the most notable exception being the dispensary system in 
South Carolina, which was still in operation, however, in only 
six counties out of 22 that previously had state dispensaries; 
besides these there were 32 counties dry under local option. 

Experiments with local option provided valuable tests of the 
spread of prohibition sentiment. A writer in the National 
Municipal Review for Oct. 1916, dealing with local option in the 
United States, stated that at that time 80% of the land area of 
the United States was under prohibition, affecting 54% of the 
pop. of the country; in other words that more than one-half 
of the pop. of the United States, spread over four-fifths of its 
area, was without licensed supply of intoxicants. In the 26 
local option stales the percentage of area made dry in that 
year by local legislation ranged from 18% in Rhode Island to 
98-3% in Wyoming, with a median percentage of 78-5. Only 
three of those states had less than half their area under no licence; 
seven between one-third and three-fourths, and 16 more than 
three-fourths. Therefore, said this writer, “ with 19 states 
wholly dry, 16 states more than three-fourths dry and 7 states 
more than half dry, it would appear from the map that national 
prohibition requiring the consent of 36 states is not far ofT.^' 
Liquor Consumption, — Too much importance is often attached 
to actual statistics of the consumption of liquor as an evidence 
of the success or failure of local option, and of restriction or 
prohibition of manufacture and sale. They arc by no means 
conclusive, and especially have slight bearing on the important 
question, involved in most local option and prohibition enact- 
ments, concerning the nature, character and number of saloons 
ami places where intoxicating beverages are sold and consumed, 
'rhe annexed ofl'icial figures from tlic United States Statistical 
Abstract for 1920 give statistics for the consumption per capita 
of distilled spirits, wines and malt liquors for beverage purposes, 
from 1850 to 1920. 

United States Annual Consumption per capita of Distilled Spirits, 
Wines, and Malt Liquors, 1850 to jqjo; in gallons. 


Year cndcfd 
June 30 

Distilled 

Spirits 

Wines 

Malt 

Liquors 

— ^ — 

All Liquors 

aiul Wines 

1850 . 

2-24 

•27 

1*58 

4-08 

I H(io . 

2*86 

•34 

3*22 

6-43 

1870 . 

2*07 

•32 

5-31 

7/70 

1871-80* . 

1-39 

•47 

<>•93 

8-79 

1881-90* 

1*34 

•48 

H -37 

13-20 

* ■ 

1*37 

•39 

1520 

16*96 

1890 >1900* 

1*12 

• 3 ^> 

15-53 

17*01 

1901-5 * 

1*39 

•47 

17-34 

19-20 

{ 1906 10* . 

1*43 

*62 

19-81 

21*86 

1 T9II . 

1-46 

•67 

20-69 

22 * 8 I 

1012 . 

1*45 

•s« 

20-02 

22*05 

* 9*3 • 

1*51 

•56 

20-72 

22*80 

1 1914 • 

1-44 

•53 

20 -(19 

22*66 

: 1915 • 

I •26 

•33 

18-40 

19*99 

1 1016 . 

1*37 

•47 

17.78 

19-61 

1 1917 - 

1-62 

•41 

18-17 

20-20 

1 I0l8 . 

.89 

•49 

14-80 

i6*i8 

! 1919 . 

•80 

•51 

8-03 

9-34 

Lia-o 

•26 

•12 

2-65 

3 -oT 


^Average for the period. 

Influences Behind Prohibition . — The facts and figures already 
set forth should help to indicate what were the influences which 
brought together the local, state and national forces, and led to 
the adoption of national prohibition in 1020, as well as to its 
virtual enforcement as a war measure July 1 1910, throughout 
the area of the United States and the territory subject to its 
jurisdiction. The movement was not to be ascribed, as some 
publicists have seemed inclined to believe, to a state of 
itttyuli^l^iuduccd by the war. Neither was it due to the absence 
of manjr'MiiJbKvqters engaged in military service and perhaps 
not able to makerrtliiinqiliinions effective in the matter. Pro- 
hibition had its roots 'aJii enmses outside of and far antedating 
these sentiments and ^dtptericnccs. The continuously rising 
standard of living of tte masses in both urban and rural com- 
munities from 1910 to 1018 had much influence. The industrial 
demands for efficiency, and the growth of scientific knowledge 
about its reql|l|i^|||^ had an important and increasing effect. 
.\mericau8 of alhiilaBSos in increasing numbers perceived that. 


quite irrespective of their personal habits or desires with respect 
to the consumption of alcohol, they could not secure the advan- 
tages of abstinence, or of moderate and perhaps harmless con- 
sumption, on the part of the weaker and more numerous members 
of any community, unless they themselves were willing to forgo 
the liberty of personal consumption, even though they belonged 
to the minority whose efficiency might not in any case be seri- 
ously impaired. Enlightened opinion was also shown in the 
increasing regard for public health, and the measures which 
the nation as a whole, and the public authorities in most of its 
component divisions, were taking to promote it. The physio- 
logical effect of small doses of alcohol on physical strength and 
on mental processes had been studied by scientists for many 
years; and the activities of the leading life-insurance companies, 
during the decade here under review, in the dissemination of 
information with re.spcct to personal and public hygiene, had 
also exerted a considerable influence upon the movement. The 
published statements of the life-insurance companies, analysing 
their mortality experience, have generally been regarded as 
unbiassed, but have not been unchallenged or free from con- 
flicting interpretation. Their conclusions, however, steadily 
served to support the total abstinence arguments as to indus- 
trial efficiency and public health, and they were widely circu- 
lated by many of the companies in such a way as to exert an 
effective educational influence. Mr. Arthur Ilunter, actuary 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., in a paper read before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction in Indianapolis 
in 1916, presented a survey of this material in which he claimed 
that the American statistics, many of which were then only 
recently available in published form, corroborated the English 
data in indicating that total abstinence decidedly increased 
longevity. He said, “ the experience of the seven American 
life insurance companies (and one Canadian company whose 
records had been studied) has proved that abstainers have from 
10% to 30% lower mortality than non-abstainers, and there is 
no good reason for believing that if the other companies compiled 
their .statistics there would be any different result, providing 
the companies exercised the same care in accepting abstainers 
and non-abstainers.*’ 

Lastly, and of as much weight, it would seem, as all the other 
reasons combined, there was among all classes a growing hostility 
to the liquor saloon, as a mischievous agency, largely controlled 
d,nd dominated by anti-social influences, and by persons and 
corporations actuated by a strong motive of private profit. 
Furthermore, the liquor saloon was gaining a power in politics, 
and a control of matters affecting the social life and general 
welfare of the people, which made its growth disproportionate 
to that of any other social institution in the country. The 
public perceived the increasing political influence of the saloon, 
and the failure everywhere of the various experiments to develop 
a substitute for it, or, indeed, to organize any other successful 
centre of recreation, social intercourse and community life, in 
competition with saloons supported and controlled by the profits 
of the liquor industry. A formidable body of pul3lic opinion 
united many persons who were neither total abstainers nor 
wholly convinced by the economic efficiency and health argu- 
ments against alcohol. Nevertheless they were sure that drastic 
measures were necessary, even if they involved heavy personal 
sacrifice on the part of many persons, to rid the communities in 
which they resided, as well as those in which they did business, 
of the baneful results and by-products of the saloon. Thus 
many who never would have voted for state prohibition, and who 
were even disappointed with the general outcome of local option, 
were prepared, when the issue was presented, to support and 
defend national prohibition. 

Results . — Various efforts were made between Jan. 1920 and 
the autumn of 1921 to appraise the economic results and the 
effectiveness of the enforcement of national prohibition. But 
there had not yet been time to get accurate and convincing 
statistics or to know how to make allowance for purely accidental 
factors. Adjustment to the new conditions was still going on, 
and the existence of old stocks of liquor and wine introduced 
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an inevitable complication. In the case of war prohibition there 
was a tolerated delay of 7} months, which the Supreme Court, 
in its decision upholding the war prohibition enactment, practi- 
cally stated was a reasonable period, in lieu of compensation, 
to enable liquor dealers to dispose of liquors on hand. It was 
still necessary in the autumn of 1921 to depend largely upon the 
judgment of trained observers, who could be trusted to interpret 
partial but significant statistics. Of local and partial data there 
was no lack. The Survey for Jan. 17 1920, speaking of six months 
of the enforcement of war prohibition, said: Thus the fact 
of national prohibition comes to pass without any of the dire 
disasters predicted — great bodies of men are not jobless; the 
breweries are not idle, but have turned to the making of soft 
drinks and ice cream; labor has not refused to work without 
beer. . . ; real-estate values have not slumped; in fact, the 
rentals charged to cigar stores, soda fountains, lunch counters, 
groceries and such like which are moving into the vacant siiloons 
with aU possible speed, are higher than they were; there has 
not been a reign of terror by outraged men demanding the 
return of their personal liberty.** Another study made by 
The Survey and published Nov. 6 1920, of the city of Grand 
Rapids, Mich, (located in a state under constitutional prohi- 
bition since 1916), says that Grand Rapids in 1920 was practically 
free from drunkenness if not from drink; prohibition had all 
but emptied the county gaol; the county farm had run down 
for lack of prison labour; the police force had been greatly re- 
duced; the withdrawal of liquor from dance and social halls 
had closed prolific sources of immorality and crime; and the 
number of arrests in two years had been cut in half, 

A study under the direction of the Federal Council of Churches 
was made by the head of a .social settlement in Buffalo, who 
visited eight cities, including three of the largest — New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago — and the smaller cities of Washington, 
Harrisburg, Columbus, Detroit and Buffalo, examining the 
police returns, hospital returns, reports of lodging houses, 
charitable and community organizations, during the month of 
April 1920. Most of his material is from official sources and shows 
a decrease in the number of arrests in cities far apart, which 
cannot be explained by the operation of the usual causes of 
fluctuation. Apparently prohibition was the only factor common 
to all of these returns and operating upon them alike. Other 
reports, from many sources, of similar character show that 
throughout 1920 arrests for drunkenness and for all crimes in 
the principal cities diminished. In Philadelphia the total for 
the dry six months of 1919 compared with the wet six months 
of that year showed a decrease of 40% (47,000 to 28,530), and 
the chief resident physician of the Philadelphia General Hospital 
stated that there had been no increase in the use of drugs since 
prohibition. 

Fifty-nine cities of the United States having a pop. of 30,000 
or over and a combined pop. of over 20,000,000 (including New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia) give the following oilicial 
figures for arrests for drunkenness in the four successive years 
i9i7‘-2o: 316,842, 260,169, 172,659 and 109,768. Indiana shows 
70% fewer arrests in 1920 for drunkenness than in 1917, the 
last year when the state was wet, for 39 cities with a combined 
pop. of nearly one million. Boston reports 5,000 fewer arrests 
in 1920 for all causes than for drunkenness alone in 1919; the 
state of Massachusetts reports 32,580 arrests for drunkenness 
in 1920 compared with 77,925 in 1919; Connecticut had 943 
arrests for drunkenness in 1920 against 3,777 in 1919; New York 
City a decrease from 14,182 in 1917 to 5,813 in 1920; St. I^uis 
a decrease from 2,605 in 1919 to 691 in 1920. A similar tendency 
in many cities is apparent in the returns for 1920. 

Since prohibition, high wages and continuous employment 
came together during the year July x 1919 to June 30 1920, it 
is difficult to state with certainty which of the three was the 
cause, or the major cause, of the increase in savings bank accounts, 
or of the decrease in industrial accidents reported during that 
period. An official statement of the Comptroller of the Currency 
given out in Washington Jan. 22 1920 stated that in national 
banks alone 880,949 new accounts were opened in the first 4} 


months of the fiscal year beginning July i 1919, and that the 
increase in the number of depositors in state and private banks, 
though not available, was known to be fai greater than the 
increase of depositors in national banks. The Comptroller’s 
official report (48th Annual Report) for the year ended Oct. 
31 1920 states: In the number of depositors or deposit accounts 
in national banks all previous records were exceeded, official 
reports showing that on June 30 1920 there were 20,520,177 
deposit accounts in all national banks. This was an increase of 
2,279,877 (12 J%) over June 30 1919. There is now approxi- 
mately one depositor in the national banks for every five of our 
population.’* 

The most disinterested and intelligent observers, accustomed 
to judging public conditions and social facts, differed widely 
in their verdicts on prohibition, its economic results ajid general 
benefits or disadvantages to the public welfare in the first year 
of national prohibition. That is likely to be true for several 
years to come. The more authoritative opinion, however, seemed 
to be that the first effects had been generally beneficial; that the 
popular sentiment in support of effective prohibition was gaining 
in strength, and that the experiment would be continued and 
developed. I'he fears of lurking danger to social institutions or to 
the moral integrity of the people (which some critics believed 
to be inherent in prohibition), seemed likely to be outweighed by 
the economic and political advantages of freedom from the saloon, 
and the semblance, at least, of more orderly communities, less 
petty crime and less abject poverty. The majority of moderate 
drinkers seemed to be willing to sacrifice their personal liberty 
for these desirable results. The intemperate constitute a minority 
as compared with the total abstainers plus a majority of those 
who had been moderate users of intoxicating beverages, and 
their number may be expected to diminish from year to year. 
The business interests which were thought to be menaced by 
prohibition found, at the time when national and wartime 
prohibition went into effect, means of readjustment without 
great loss and without inflicting on the nation the burden of 
any scheme of compensation. The outlook for the future was 
in 1921 one of hope that new forces and new funds had now 
been released, which might be directed to providing normal 
recreation and facilities for social and community life which 
the saloon did not provide, but for which its very existence had 
precluded other provision being made. 

f/. 5 . War-emergency Measures , — After the entry of the United 
States into the World War, Federal legislation began ^^ith the Draft 
law of May 18 1917, Section 12 of which authorized the President 
to make regulations for the prohibition of the Kile of alcoholic liquors 
in or near military camps and to officers and enlisted men of the 
army. An Act to promote the efficiency of the U.S. navy, approved 
Oct. 6 1917, extended these provisions to include the navy and all 
places for training and mobilization connected with the naval .serv- 
ice. This section made it unlawful to sell or .supply intoxicating 
liquors to any military or naval station, cantonment, camp, fort, or 
officers’ or enlisted men’s club, or to sell intoxicating liquor, in- 
cluding beer, ale or wine, to any officer or member of the military 
force while in uniform. The Food Control Act of Aug. lo 1917 
prohibited the use of foods, fruits or food materials in the production 
of distilled spirits for beverage purposes, but authorized the President 
to prescribe rules for their use in the production of distilled spirits 
for other purposes. It provided also that distilled spirits should not 
be imported into the United States, and that whenever the President 
should find that limitation, regulation or prohibition of the use of 
foods, fruits or food materials in making malt or vinous liquors 
for beverage purposes, or that the reduction of the alcoholic content 
of such liquors is essential for food conservation, he should be au- 
thorized to prescribe and give public notice of such limitation, pro- 
hibition or reduction as might be necessary. This Act also authorized 
the President to commandeer and pay for distilled spirits needed for 
the manufacture of munitions or military supplies. 

The so-called War Prohibition Act, enacted NoV. 21 1918, fic) 
days after the signing of the Armistice, wanimt amendment to the 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill, and pr^IJiafed that from June 30 
1919 until the conclusion of the war aiid;.bf dcmqbilizaljon, the date 
to be determined and proclaimed by the President, it should be 
unlawful to sell for beverage purpose any distilled spirits or to with- 
draw distilled spirits from bond except for export. It also provided 
that after May i 1919 no grains, cereals, fruit or other food products 
should be used in the manufacture or production of beer, wine or 
other intoxicatifig malt or vinous liquor for beverage purposes, and 
after June 30 no beer, wine or other intoxicating malt or vinous 
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liquor should be sold for beverage purposes except for export, until 
the conclusion of the war and of dcrnobilbation, the date to be 
deteriiiined by the President, 'Phis Act aI.so prohibited the importa- 
tion, from the date of its approval until the period of its termination, 
of distilled malt, vinous or other intoxicating liquors. The President 
was further authorized by the Act to establish zones about coal 
mines, munition factories, shipbuilding plants or wherever necessary 
to facilitate war work, in wliich strict prohibition should be made 
effective under heavy ptmalties. 'Phis Art continued in force until 
national prohibition came into force by reason of the refus«il of the 
President to clc-clare demobilization to have been completed before 
that date, and the section of the Act authorizing the President 
to establish special zones as above dcstTiljcd was incorporated from 
a joint resolution of Congress, having the force of law from the earlier 
date of Sept. 12 

The Prohibition Enforcement I^w or Volsteiid Act, enacted 
Oct. 28 1919, three morilhs before ruational prohibition came into 
effect, providiuj for the enforcement of both the War Prohibition 
Act and the Eighteenth Amend nieiit. The President exercised the 
powers conferred on him under the Food C'ontrol Act of Aug. 10 
1917, and under it the manufacture of distilled spirits in the United 
States was prohibited on and after .Sept. 8 1917. I'hrough the Food 
Administration the President also stopped the use of fo<xi materials 
in the manufacture of beer on Dec. i 1918. All these measures were 
strictly enforced and achieved their major purposes by securing 
conservation and the nuiintenance of discipline and sobriety in all 
places where mcti in uniform were stationed. They did not affect 
the civilian population because of the short pcriocl of prohibition of 
manufacture, and because of the existing stocks in tcrrilorY where 
local or state legislation permitted its sale. No state legislation was 
necessary to ciirry out the purposes of the special war period ro- 
strictions. (S. McC. L.) 

PROPAGANDA, the Icrm applied to a concerted scheme for 
the promotion of a doctrine or practice; more generally, the effort 
to influence opinion; by a false analogy from such plural words 
as memoranda,’^ frequently apj)lied to the means by wMch a 
propaganda is conducted. 'Jdie objectiv'c of a propaganda is to 
promote the interests of those wdio contrive it, rather than to 
benefit those to whom it is addressed; in advertisement to sell 
an article; in i)ublicity to stale a case; in politics to forward a 
policy; in war to bring victory. This differentiates it from the 
diffusion of useful knowledgtr; the evangel of a mission; publica- 
tion of the cure for a disease. In such objectives there may be a 
secondary advantage to the contriver, but to benefit the sub- 
jects of the effort is the lea<liiig motive. Similarly those engaged 
in a propaganda may genuinely believe that success will be an 
advantage to those whom they address, but the stimulus to 
their action is their own cause. The differentia of a propaganda 
is that it is self-seeking, whether the object be worthy or un- 
worthy, intrinsically, or in the minds of its promoters. 

Statements or arguments known to be self-interested tend to 
raise suspicion. A wide examination of propagandas supplies 
an empirical argument in justification of such an attitude. In- 
deed, casuistically considered, indifference to truthisacharacter- 
ist ic of jiropaganda. Truth is valuable only .so far a.s it is effective. 
The whole truth would generally be superfluous and almost 
always misleading; the selections ma^le range from a high per- 
centage to a minus quantity. I'he time factor is vital. If a quick 
sale or a decisive victory is possible, opportunism may be more 
useful than exactitude. If a iiermanent market is to be opened 
or a protracted campaign is expected, caution is required in 
suppression or in misstatement. Although truth may thus be 
irrelevant to the success of a propaganda, it does not follow 
that those engaged in it are consciously unethical. Doubtless, in 
every effort to control ojiinion, there arc persons cither indifferent 
to justiflcalion, or who justify the means by the end. But the 
more the emotions are excited, whether by patriotism or by 
cupidity, by pride or by pity, the more the critical faculties are 
Inhibited. It is a quality of propaganda, as of countcr-propa- 
,ganda, that high-minded persons on both sides commend their 
cause by i(lenlical ;ii|mmcnts, and that liigh-strung persons soon 
come to believe what thiy wish to be true. Their character and 
their enthusiasm lend weight to many partial statements, or 
even make false coin ring true. 

The suspicions aroused by an admitted propaganda lessen 
its effectiveness, from w'hich it follows that much of the 
has to be furtive. Part of the task, and that the^^orc easy,^|s[fto 
whip up existing inclinations, but the more ardji|^P and th| t^ore 


frequent duty is to reverse or to create opinion. Efforts arc 
therefore made to present tcndencious matter as impartial 
I'he simplest case is seen in the familiar methods of newspaper 
advertisement. The crudest form is a direct printed recommen- 
dation of an object, obviously paid for. More subtle, but still 
plainly a paid advertisement, is a general paragraph in the 
‘‘ News ** columns, with the letters Adv, at the foot. Best of 
all is commendation in the editorial columns or description 
disguised as news, these metho<is being seldom adopted in the 
responsible Press of the better kind, but familiar in organs sub- 
sklized to support an interest, possibly with a free hand on 
everything except that interest. 

The metho<ls of a i)ropaganda arc limited only by the resources 
and the ingenuity of its promoters. They may be stmlied in 
their most intensive form in the propagandist efforts during a 
war; the magnitutlc of the object secures the necessary funds, 
and at the same time attracts the services of persons of more 
intellect and character than would usually devote themselves 
to such a pursuit; in the atmosphere of war, moreover, tnith, 
like many other fine qualities of humanity, is judged by expe- 
diency, with varying answers. 

The use of propaganda in war dates from remote antiquity. 
It is plain that Herodotus, with his alert and modern mind, 
suspccte<l the possibility of working ” the oracles whose pro- 
nouncements had so great an influence. But in Urania VIII., 
22, he describes a propagandist effort made in the Persian War 
by Themislocles, son of Neoclcs, which in intention and method 
might have occurred in the recent World War: — 

^ “Themistodes, having selected the best sailing ships of the Athe- 
nians, went to the places where there was water fit for drinking, and 
engraved upon the stones inscriptions, which the lonians, upon arriv- 
ing next (lay at Arteniisium, read. The inscriptions were to this ef- 
fect: ' Men of Ionia, you do wrong in fighting against your fathers, 
and helping to enslave Greece: rather, thereuire, comci over to us; 
or, if you cannot do that, withdraw your forces from the contest, 
and entreat the Carians to do the same. But if neither of these 
thinp is possible, and you are bound by too strong a necessity to 
revolt, yet in action, when we arc engaged, bcliave ill on purpose, 
remembering that you arc desc'ended from us, and that the enmity 
of the barbarian against us originally sprung from you.’ Themisto- 
ejes, in my opinion, wrote this with two objects in view; that 
either, if the inscriptions escaped the notice of the king, he might 
induce the lonians to change sides and come over to them; or, if 
they wvre nqwrted to him, and made a subject of accusation before 
Xerxes, they might make the lonians suspected, and cause them to be 
excluded from the sea-fights.” (Herodotus VI 11 ., Urania 22.) 

Propaganda on similar lines has been conducted in almost 
every war in history, but until the World War (1914-18) 
chiefly as a subsidiary part of the actual military or naval 
operations. Clausewitz, llie Polish-Prussian oflicer (1780-1831) 
whose works on the conduct of war were translated into most 
modern languages and formed the basis of most military theory, 
laid it down partly as a prediction and partly as a precept that 
war must be waged with the whole force of a nation. Military 
propaganda may therefore be defined as the attempt to add the 
psychological factor to the other resources of warfare. It may 
be considered formally under four heads: — (i) Control of Home 
Opinion; (2) Control of Neutral Opinion; (3) Control of Allied 
Opinion; (4) Control of Enemy Opinion. Counter-propaganda 
is the effort to counter the operations of the Enemy. 

(x). Control of Home Opinion , — In modern times even the most 
autocratic ruler or state cannot hope to conduct a protracted 
w^ar, or a war that brings a great burden on a nation, or a war 
that sways with doubtful success, unless public opinion is favour- 
able. A large part of propaganda must therefore be for home 
consumption. It will proclaim the certainty of victory, describe 
actual and prosi>ective military and naval triumphs, obliterate 
or explain reverses. It will vaunt economic strength, financial 
resources, power of organization; it will explain difficulties in 
the supply of food and raw materials, give the reasons for vexa- 
tious regulations and interferences with the ordinary routine 
of trade. When the war appears to be going unfavourably, it 
will urge the need of endurance. But it will not neglect the 
moral appeal. It will insist that the war is one of defence, or at 
least for an unselfish purj^ose; that victory will be for the good 
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of the world, will be a permanent triumph of right over wrong. 
At the same time, according to the mentality of the nation, it 
will insist on historical military glory, on the pursuit of the 
national aspirations such as recovery of ancient rights, redress 
of old wrongs, material benefits to be derived from victory, 
appalling consequences of defeat. The outrageous conduct of 
the enemy, his unnecessary cruelty, his breach of international 
law are all imi>ortant. 

(2) . Control of Neutral Opinion, — ^Thc propaganda addressed 
to Neutrals covers much of the same ground, with the least 
possible stress on the interested motives, much stress on the 
defensive and inevitable sides of the war, the certainty of 
victory and its benefit to all humanity. Very careful attention 
is devoted to explaining as necessities all the steps that have 
interfered with the rights of Neutrals or have been positively 
harmful to them. Much care is given to exposition of the thesis 
that victory would also be to the benefit of the Neutrals. 

(3) . Control of Allied Opinion, — This is of great difficulty and 
of increasing importance with the prolongation of a war. It is 
necessary to anticipate points of friction, gloss over points of 
diverging interest, pUy very careful deference to the Allied 
contribution to the common cause and to the absolute identity 
of interest. In the World War many mistakes were made in 
this aspect of propaganda, but by none more consjiicuously 
than by the Germans, whose treatment of their Allies was 
marked by compulsion rather than by persuasion. 

(4) . Control of Enemy Opinion. — The efforts in this direction 
fall under three main heads: — Insi.stencc that victory is certain 
and that prolongation of the war is only increasing the inevitable 
disaster to the Enemy. Attempts to stir up disaffection amongst 
the Enemy’s Allies; attempts to stir up internal trouble in the 
Enemy’s country. 

The four sub-divisions enumerated above cover the main pur- 
poses of both proi^aganda and countcr-projiaganda, but they are 
only formal, and it is of vital importance to remciubcr that under 
moaern conditions a propaganda cannot be Urniled to the group for 
which it was intended. 'Hie most rigid censorship and scrutiny at 
the frontiers did not retain within Allied Countries or in Germany 
what was premred for home consumption, with the result that the 
propaganda 01 one camp was often used almost without alteration 
as counter-propaganda in another. Neutral countries were the 
battle-ground in which contending propagandas met, and where 
.statements of alleged facts and arguments came in contact. 

Thk British Effort in the World War. — In the usual 
British fashion propaganda in the World War came into exist- 
ence by the extemsion of the normal duties of several different 
bodies, with the result that there was much overlapping, 
as well as many gaps and considerable diversity of aim and 
method. From time to time new bodies were created, partly 
absorbing, partly replacing and partly combining the agencies 
in operation. Even when the Armistice came, no complete 
organization had been achieved, and the very great success 
actually obtained may be ascribed to the flexibility of the 
methods, the devotion of those who conducted them, and a very 
remarkable unity of purpose which overbore such personal 
rivalries as are inevitable in human affairs. A logical and 
consecutive account of the British propaganda is impossible. 
No complete organization ever existed, and as much of the most 
successful work was necessarily conducted secretly, and much 
was done by private enterprise, for instance by the .spontaneous 
patriotism of universities, publishers, newspapers and private 
persons, an exhaustive description is impossible. The official 
side of it was conducted at first chiefly by the Foreign Ofiice, 
the War Ofl&cc and the Admiralty, as extensions or side issues of 
their normal duties. Many special missions were inaugurated 
by these bodies, or directly by the Cabinet. 

In the beginning of 1918 a special body, the Ministry of In- 
formation, under a Cabinet Minister, Lord Beaverbrook, was 
created to combine and extend British propaganda with special 
reference to the control of Home and Neutral opinion, and 
another special body, the Department of Enemy Propaganda 
(afterwards the British War Mission), under Lord Northcliffe, 
for the same purpose, with special reference to control of opinion 
in enemy countries. Under the energetic direction of these two 
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great publicists and the brilliant staffs they assembled, British 
propaganda enlarged its sphere , increased its potential and began 
to approach coherence. 'I'he steps of most vital consequence, 
however, must be attributed to Lord Northcliffe and his staff. 
They were early impressed with the conception that propaganda 
must be closely linked with policy. With the willing cooperation 
of the Mini.stry of Information, they first secured a general 
unity of method and purpose in purely British work, and, next, 
by propaganda conferences in London, extended a similar unity 
to British, French, Italian and American propaganda. Still 
later, as the war appeared to be nearing its end, they formed a 
general committee containing representatives of all the great 
Departments of State and worked out a Peace Propaganda 
Policy, to which the assent of the British Cabinet was obtained 
and which was at once made the basis of all British propaganda. 
Arrangements had been made for another conference of Allies 
in which the British Peace I'ropaganda Policy was to be co- 
ordinated with the policy of our Allies, when the signing of the 
ArmLstice made further effort of this kind unnecessary. Later 
in this article the steps which led to this ultimate codrdination 
will be described more fully, or will become more apparent as 
the scattered agencies which led to it have been exphiined. 
But it is pertinent here to observe that the final stage, reached 
by slow experience, should have been the initial stage. In any 
national propaganda, the national policy, if such indeed exist, 
should be within the cognizance of those who have to create 
and direct the machinery for endeavouring to control opinion. 

From the outbreak of the war in 1914 to the end of 1915, the 
official organization of British propaganda was highly tentative. 
The task of creating and directing public opinion during war had 
never before been a function of British Governments and did 
not consort well with the national traditions. In the first months 
of the war, during Mr. Asquith’s Ministry, a War Propaganda 
Bureau was set up in the National Assurance Offices at Welling- 
ton House; a Neutral Press Committee, with special reference 
to Cabling was established under the Home Office, and a News 
Department, to deal with the Press, was formed by the Foreign 
Office. Gradually these three departments came more under 
the authority of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; but 
they operated to a large extent as independent agencies without 
central control. 

Ilie Admiralty and the War Office had to exerci.se strict con- 
trol over the publication of news relating to actual or proposed 
operations and other matters relating to the navy and army. 
The censorship which they had to exercise strictly for military 
reasons, gradually acquired a wider purpose and passed into a 
di.sseminatioii of news essentially propagandist. The direct 
effect of this bias given to news was upon home opinion, but 
naturally passed from home countries to neutrals, and from 
neutrals to enemies. It had therefore the legitimate objects 
not only of concealing what it was useful to conceal, but of mak- 
ing suggestions which might deceive. P'rom indirect or accidental 
propaganda, it passed over fo deliberate propaganda. Similarly 
the official representatives of the Foreign Ofiice in Allied and 
neutral countries quickly found that their routine duties of 
explaining the intentions of the British Government, and of 
assisting public and private British interests, necessarily ac- 
quired a propagandist bias. As there were obvious incon- 
veniences in this course, the propagandist activities in foreign 
countries gradually became detached from the official diplomatic 
activities, and acquired direct relationship with special depart- 
ments at home. A similar series of events took place in the casse 
of the representatives of the British army and navy in foreign 
countries, especially those attached to the Secret Services. 
As their efforts became more propagandist, it was convenient to 
separate them. Thus in, various wa3rs a propagandist service 
crystallized out of normal services. 

During this period, and, indeed until the end of the war, the 
voluntary work of the great newspapers and publishing houses 
made an important contribution to British propaganda. It is 
perhaps necessary to insist on the voluntary side of this work. 
It has never been the tradition of the British Government to 
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subsidize or to control the British Press, and although some 
efforts were made in that direction, they were signal failures. 
The great newspapers and the great publishing houses jealously 
maintained their independence and their right of criticism; they 
were willing to accept censorship so far as it was supposed to 
prevent the leaking of information that might be of service to the 
enemy. But they fought bitterly, and successfully, any attempts 
of the Censorship to overstep the bounds of military needs. 
(See Censorship.) The independence of their attitude and the 
strength of their patriotism combined to make their voluntary 
propagandist effort of the utmost importance. 

Ministry of Information . — It will be convenient to deal first 
with the grouping of propagandist agencies under the Depart- 
ment, later the Ministry, of Information, as this body was the 
first to combine a number of scattered bodies under one direction, 
although, as will be; shown later, the War Office, under the Direc- 
torate of Military Information, created earlier an extensive 
propagandist headquarters. 

The Department of Information was formed by a resolution 
of the War Cabinet on Feb. 20 1017. According to that resolu- 
tion ils object was to take over and unify the various foreign 
proi)aganda activities, and to act as a general publicity bureau 
under the War Cabinet. Col. John Buchan was brought back 
from France and api)ointcd Director of Information. Propa- 
ganda thus acquired its own specific organization separate from 
other Government Offices and directly under the Prime Minister. 
There was necessarily much overlapping with the War Office, 
but on the whole the Department of Information worked toward 
the control of civilian opinion, the War Office to that of military 
opinion; the former concentrated attention on political and 
general subjects, the latter on military subjects. 

The Department of Information, during the time of its 
existence, covered the work of British propaganda in Allied, 
neutral and enemy countries. It was arranged in four sections : — 

(o) An administrative section, divided into branches, correspond- 
ing to the different countries, each branch being under the charge of 
an official who was a spjecialist in that geographical area. 

{b) A producing section which dealt with literature and art and 
was virtually a large publishing estaldishinent. 

(c) A producing section concerned with cables and wireless and 
the distribution of cinema films and press articles. 

{( 1 ) A political intelligence section, which provided reixirts upon 
political and civil matters in foreign countries. 

Foreign propaganda was conducted (a) among foreigners on 
a visit to Britain or resident there as correspondents, and (b) 
in the foreign countries themselves, (a) The first task involved 
ho.spitaIity to foreign visitors, the securing of facilities for 
Allied and neutral correspondents, and the arranging of visits 
to the British front, the British fleet and other centres of 
interest for writers and public men from Allied and neutral 
countries. Three chateaux on the we.stern front were used for 
guests by the Department of Information — one for American 
visitors, one for the Allied and neutral press, and one for visitors 
in general. A large number of distinguished foreigners were 
invited to Britain, since it was held, with reason, that the best 
propaganda in any country was that done by the citizens of 
the country themselves, (h) Propaganda in foreign countries 
was conducted by the issue of a very large number of publica- 
tions in different languages, including pictorial journals, pam- 
phlets and books. The War Pictorial was issued monthly in eight 
editions with a circulation of over 700,000. Six oriental papers 
were published fortnightly in different languages, and the 
Department published fortnightly journals in Spanish, Greek, 
and Portuguese. Exhibitions of photographs and war films 
were arranged thn^hout the world. Over a million words of 
propaganda ma^|n,i|i month were cabled by Reuter, and 
there wireless messages sent from the 

DepartmUDI^r An 400 articles per week was sent out 

to the fdi^n press. 'SSfeaux of Information were established 
in the different Allied and neutral countries, which assisted to 
distribute the material prepared by the Department, and also 
acted as intelligence centres. A special section dealt with 
propaganda in enemy countries by means of articles and cables 


printed in the newspapers of adjacent neutral States, and by 
aeroplane and balloon distribution on the different fronts. 

The organization of the Department of Information obviously 
left much to be desired. In the first place it was not a ministry 
and had no ministerial head. This led to two disadvantages; 
the War Cabinet had little time to spare for the supervision 
and direction of its policy, and in dealing with other ministries 
it lacked the prestige necessary to safeguard its interests and 
enforce its requirements. Again, it had no single domicile, being 
housed in four different parts of London, and this led not only 
to a great deal of delay in its work, but prevented it being 
organized according to the normal plan of a Government office. 

The Ministry of Information was constituted on March 4 
1018, with Lord Bcaverbrook as minister. It took over the whole 
organization of the old Department of Information, with the 
exception of the Political Intelligence branch, which was trans- 
ferred to the Foreign Office, and the section dealing with enemy 
propaganda (excluding Turkey and the Middle Flast), which 
was transferred to Lord Northcliffe. The new Ministry was 
organized on the normal lines of a Government department, 
and was able to draw for its increased staff upon a large number 
of distinguished volunteer workers. The new Ministry had four 
main departments: — 

(1) . The Intelligence Department received and digested all infor- 
mation necessary to the efficient work of propaganda in the different 
countries, translating policy into terms of propaganda. The special 
cable and wireless messages which were issued daily were prepared 
under the direct supervision of this Department. 

(2) . The Propaganda Department was in charge of the actual 
administration of propaganda in foreign countries. Under its 
director there was a section for each important country, or group 
of countries. Each section was in charge of “ National ” at the 
headf|uarters of the Ministry, and in each foreign area there was a 
corresponding organization which carried on the work in that area. 
Over each of the main sections there was a special officer called the 
controller, whose business it was to 8Up<;rvise the work of the “ Na- 
tionals,” more especially with a view to the expenditure of public 
money. 

(3) . The material for propaganda — apart from the cables and 
wireless, which were (lirectly under the Intelligence Department — 
consisted of press articles prepared or arranged for at the Ministry’s 
headquarters; literature in the shape of journals and pamphlets; 
and war photographs, films, pictures. The preparation of pictures, 
photographs and films, as well as their distribution, was directly 
controlled by the minister, and was no longer in the hands of War 
Office Committees, as had been the case with the old Depart- 
ment of Information. 

(4) . The Ministry gave special attention to what rnight be called 
“ personal ” propaganda, securing facilities for foreign correspon- 
dents to visit British centres of interest and to meet representative 
British public men, and, generally speaking, the widening of sym- 
pathy for Britain's cause By the personal and social contact of Bri- 
tons with the citizens of other lands. In this direction the work was 
large and ramified. A Facilities branch arranged for visits and enter- 
tainments; an Overseas Press Centre acted as a clearing house be- 
tween all branches of the Ministry and the correspondents of the 
Overseas Press in this country ; a special organization dealt with the 
entertainment of American troops in Britain. Besides the work of 
personal propaganda done in Britain itself, much was done by repre- 
sentatives ot the Ministry abroad, who acted as mipular ana demo- 
cratic ambassadors, keeping in touch, not with oflicuil, but with un- 
official flowers. 

The nature of its duties made it impossible for the Ministry 
of Information to be a rigid organization like an ordinary 
Government office. Propaganda is not a static thing and can 
never be standardized, and the constitution of a propaganda 
department had to be adapted to so fluctuating a subject matter. 
Constant revision was necessary, both in material and method. 
Moreover, the larger part of the work of the Ministry had to 
be done quietly and unofficially, and without advertisement, 
since popular opinion in every country is so delicate an instru- 
ment that attempts to play upon it in the name of a foreign 
government, even an Allied Government, would without doubt 
have been resented. The anomalous character of its duties was 
reflected in the curious variety of its staff. It is probable that 
never before in any Government department had there been 
so many distinguished men of a type so remote from that of the 
normal official. All varieties of talent were needed — the skilled 
journalist and the expert in publicity for the actual business of 
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propaganda, the experienced business man for the control and 
expenditure of machinery, and the student of public affairs for 
Intelligence and Policy. 

Directorate of Military lntdlig€nce,—\Jti\i\ the end of tgz$, the 
Intelligence Section of G.H.Q. (France), and the Director of 
Special Intelligence at the War Of ice, made somewhat casual 
efforts in the direction of propaganda at home, abroad and 
amongst the enemy forces, and did more in the direction of 
acquiring information about the propagandist activities of the 
enemy. The supreme military authorities, however, either 
attached little vdue to propaganda, or were more absorbed 
by their directly combatant functions, and gave no encourage- 
ment to the development of propaganda. In the beginning of 
1916 Gen. Sir George Macdonough returned from France to 
become Director of Intelligence on the Imperial General Staff. 
Thenceforward until the end of the war, a branch of his director- 
ate was devoted to propaganda with continually increasing 
intensity. Under his stimulation and with the encouragement 
and the active assistance of Brig.-Gen. Cockerill, his second-in- 
command, a small group of men, half of them regular officers and 
half distinguished civilians with temporary commissions, a very 
large and successful organization was built up. It worked in 
close cooperation with General Headquarters at the various 
fronts and with the propagandist agencies in England. Its 
command of material drawn from all the branches, open and 
secret, of the Directorate of Military Intelligence, and its close 
connexion with the fighting services, gave it very large oppor- 
tunities, of which it took full advantage; on the other hand, the 
fact that it was a branch of the War Office, run on strict military 
lines, prevented the full extent of its activities being known, and 
the credit of much that it accomplished was assigned to organiza- 
tions more accustomed to work before the footlights. 

Reports, captured documents, photographs and any other 
matter with a possible propagandist use, were collected from 
all the fronts. Samples of all propaganda prepared by the 
enemy were obtained from neutrd countries, through the 
postal censorship, by direct capture, from the navy and from 
ail other available sources. Details of the actual fighting 
operations, stories from the fronts, and all matter tending to 
show the conditions of fighting on both sides were assembled. 
Letters written by prisoners of war were read in the special 
censorship and copies of any judged to be of utility were pre- 
served for reproduction in facsimile. Illustrated booklets de- 
scribing the happy conditions of enemy prisoners in British 
camps were prepared. The foreign press, especially that from 
enemy countries, was regularly read, and extracts taken. 
From these and similar materials propaganda was prepared for 
distribution, partly by the regular staff of the section, partly 
by distinguished civilians who gave their services, and largely 
by wounded or otherwise disabled officers of literary capacity 
seconded for the purpose. The propagandist material prepared 
in this way was first carefully censored from the military point 
of view, in case inadvertently it might contain information 
which it was desired to keep secret. It was next submitted, 
especially where it contained matter with any political signifi- 
cance,' to the Foreign Office, It was then ready for use. A 
staff of linguists was maintained to examine and translate ma- 
terial from foreign sources which covered almost every known 
language. The prepared propaganda, if useful for other than 
English readers, was translated into foreign languages ranging 
from Urdu to Spanish, from Russian to Arabic. 

A few examples may serve to illustrate the range covered 
by the War Office propaganda. A German Army Order cap- 
tured in E. Africa showed contempt or ignorance of Mahom- 
medan religious customs. It was reproduced in facsimile, with a 
translation into every known tongue spoken by Mahommedans. 
A pamphlet written by Dr. Liebknecht, the German socialist 
leader, suppressed in Germany, was reproduced in German. 
Photographs of German prisoners showing their miserable condi- 
tion on capture, their reception in the British lines with food, 
chocolate and cigarettes, and their happiness in their ultimate 
quarters in British prisoner of war camps, were reproduced 
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as a small album. Letters written home by German prisoners 
of war, describing the comfortable conditions under which 
they lived, were reproduced in facsimile. An erroneous account 
of the battle of the Marne, written in Spanish for circulation as 
German propaganda in S. America, was followed by a correct 
account with exact maps, written by a British general who had 
been actually engaged in the battle. Every effort of German 
propaganda was followed and promptly countered in the same 
language as that in which it had been written. Perhaps the 
quickest exchange and counter-exchange took place through a 
cable and wireless service. All the messages issued by the 
enemy by cables or wireless telegraphy were intercepted and 
transmitted at once to the War ()ffice. They were followed by 
a special staff, and the replies to them often reached their des- 
tinations a few hours after the originals, more often than not in 
time for the same editions of foreign newspapers. 

Increasing attention was paid to the unification of the prop 
aganda issued by the Allies, and to the pooling of information 
useful for propaganda. Regular conferences took place at 
British and French military headquarters in France for the 
purpose of cobrdinating propaganda. With the same object 
constant touch was maintained between the military propa- 
gandist staffs in London and Paris. A weekly journal, Le 
Courrier de V Air ^ was prepared and issued at the War Office 
for circulation in the part of Belgium under German occupation. 
It contained information as to the progress of the war, general 
news, political intelligence, and much ordinary magazme reading. 

Articles suited for British newspapers were offered to editors, 
and were freely used. These for the most part consisted of de- 
scriptions of scenes in the war on various fronts, written by 
officers who had been engaged in them. Similar matter, and 
articles covering a wider field, were distributed to English 
newspapers in every part of the world. A special staff watched 
the newspapers to observe the kind of articles that were most 
freely taken by each, so as to suit the supply to the demand. 
In the same way articles on almost every subject connected 
with the war were translated into foreign languages and dis- 
tributed to newspapers in foreign countries. Large quantities 
of matter were sent to the Department of Information for 
distribution by their agencies, especiaUy in neutral and Allied 
countries. There were several military distributing agencies in 
the Near East, and farther away, of which the largest was an 
“ Arab Bureau in Egypt, Some of these had local presses 
at which copy sent from London was set up, but a very large 
bulk of matter, especially illustrated matter, was prepared and 
printed in Londou, and sent out in bulk. According to its ob- 
jective, it was distributed through vernacular newspapers, or 
by special agents, who smuggled it into enemy countries. 

As regards distribution to enemies, a certain amount of this 
important side of the propagandist effort was done through the 
Department of Information, bu^ tl^e War Office itself directed 
the greater part of the work, espe^ily wjicre it was desired to 
reach enemy soldiers directly, or the civilian popula- 

tion through them. From the examinabon of prisoners of war 
and by the direct admission of the German authorities it 
clear that tliis service was highly effective. Early in 
decision was made to extend considerably the work of pljKUM 
and distributing propaganda for the enemy troops opipSe 
western front. A special sub-scction was created undlir the 
charge of an officer who had just completed an analysis 01 over 
2,000 books and pamphlets of enemy origin. At that time there 
was no objection to the use of aeroplanes for the distribution 
of literature over the enemy’s lines. The sub-section prepared 
and had translated into German a large quantity of suitable 
literature, much of it written by the officer in charge of the 
section (the writer of this article), other matter selected from the 
work of the Department of Information or from other sections 
of the War Office, Some of these early efforts were too success- 
ful; in particular the Germans objected to a cartoon with the 
legend “ A German Family that has had no losses in the War,” 
depicting the Kaiser and his sons in uniform, on the ground 
that its distribution was an offence against military discipline 
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Captured flying officers accused of distributing propaganda were 
tried in Germany by court martial and received severe sentences. 
Although in fact the sentences were not carried out, after 
negotiations had taken place through a neutral Power between 
the British and German Governments, the Germans let it be 
known that any future cases would be treated with the utmost 
severity. The PYench continued the use of aeroplanes in spite 
of this threat. But the British Air Ministry opposed the use 
of aeroplanes, partly on the ground of the “ bad psychological 
effect of working under such threats, on young pilots and 
aviators,^* and partly on the more valid ground that the supply 
of trained men and of machines was no more than sufficient for 
the direct purposes of this branch of the forces. After an attempt, 
obviously impractical, to distinguish between propaganda that 
could not be regarded as inflammatory ” and that therefore 
could be distributed by aeroplanes, and propaganda that could 
not escape this charge, British G.H.Q. accepted the position 
and decided against the use of aeroplanes for the distribution of 
literature. The stock of literature prepared for the western front, 
except such small parts of it as could be used by other army 
devices, was transferred to the Ministry of Information and to 
the French army. 

The War Office Enemy Propaganda Section then turned to 
the devising of other possible methods for the distribution of 
literature by mechanical means. Information was collected 
from all possible sources, the methods of the enemy being care- 
fully w'atched. With the assistance of the Aerial Inventions 
Board and the Munitions Inventions Department, many devices 
were tried, and as soon as any had reached a promising stage, 
the officer in charge took it out to France, to discuss its possibil- 
ities, and, with the assistance of the intelligence officers of the 
army, to test it under field conditions. 

A section of G.H.Q. Intelligence had obtained great success 
in dropping homing pigeons and other means of carrying mes- 
sages on known areas where they could be found by British 
agents behind the enemy lines. In this work fabric balloons with 
timing devices for dropping loads at the required localities were 
employed, but the apparatus on the one hand was unnecessarily 
exact, and, on the other, much too costly for the distribution of 
literature. The Germans were found to be using very large 
balloons of scarlet Japanese paper which carried bundles of 
newspapers and other matter long distances, sometimes releasing 
them by slow-burning tinder fuzes. It was clear, however, 
that this method was haphazard, as balloons and loads destined 
for the neighbourhood of Verdun not infrequently dropped in 
Kent. Experiments were undertaken to study the«l^ting capac- 
ity of light balloons, the load and degree of filUi||||^hat would 
enable them to rise to an approximately known Jifeht, and the 
arrangement of time fuzes so that they wouldfjH^rate weights 
at known distances varying with the strength oMie wind. At the 
same time experiments were pid-de as to the Mitpe, economical 
mode of manufacture and ditflensions of pap^l^alloons, and on 
the treatment of th^'^llvipcr to lower the ratoit diffusion of coal- 
gas or hydrogen. " ' ^ 

WJM^xge number of devices such as rocketjl,' grenades and shells 
^WroiSiquircd into, but were not adopted because of various 
raised against their use by the military authorities, 
consisting of a fire-balloon, the fabric of which con- 
sisted' of propaganda sheets joined by strips of touch paper, 
seemed promising, but did not reach success. 

Extensive experiments were carried out with the object of 
adapting an apparatus invented to distribute light bombs to the 
distribution of literature. It consisted of a box-kite with an 
automatic conveyer which carried five-pound loads of prop- 
aganda up the cable, liberated them at the required height, 
and automatically returned for another load, the sheets when 
liberated being carried to their destination by the wind. The 
method was extremely good; it was cheap, easy to work, and had 
a range of upwards of ten miles according to the strength of the 
wind. Put objection to its use at the front was taken by the 
Air the ground that the cable of the kite would be a 
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In connexion with the last-mentioned apparatus, extensive 
observations were carried out on the wind-driftage of sheets of 
paper of different shapes and weights, and of the methods of 
releasing them at height. Experiments were made from aero- 
planes and from captive balloons, and the range and conditions 
of falling were ascertained. It was found, for example, that in a 
wind of approximately ten miles an hour, a bundle of 150 sheets 
liberated at a height of 2,500 ft., came to the ground two miles 
away, scattered over an area 500 yd. square. In higher winds 
and from greater heights much more distant ranges could be 
attained. The War Office Propaganda Section accordingly 
suggested that aeroplanes might be safely used, flying at heights 
proportioned to the strength of the wind, and the distance of 
the enemy lines, by flights well within the British lines. But 
this i)roposal also was ** turned down.** 

By the end of 1917 it became clear that the use of paper 
balloons was the only method which would encounter no opposi- 
tion, and attention was therefore concentrated on producing 
them on a large scale and on applying the experience gained in 
other directions to them. By far the largest bulk of propaganda 
distributed by the Allies on the western front was released from 
balloons, and it may therefore be of historical interest to de- 
scribe their final form. The propaganda balloons were made of 
paper cut in longitudinal panels, with a neck of oiled silk about 
18 in. long. Their circumference was approximately 20 ft. and 
their height when inflated 8 feet. They were liberated inflated 
nearly to their full capacity — from 90 to 95 cub. ft. of hydrogen. 
The weight of the balloon was under one pound, the load of 
propaganda four pounds. The leaflets were attached to a fuze of 
treated cotton, similar to the tinder of flint pipe-lighters, and 
burning at the rate of an inch in five minutes. The string of 
propaganda was tied to the neck of the balloon, and just before 
liberation a slit was cut in the neck to permit the escape of gas, 
and the end of the fuze was lighted. The weight and lift were 
adjusted so that the balloon could rise several thousand feet into 
the air before the loss of gas due to expansion would have 
caused a state of equilibrium. At this point the first bundle of 
leaflets was set free, and the process was continued until, at the 
end of the run, the last bundle was released. The total time 
length of the fuze and the attachment of the bundles to it were 
calculated according to the area which it was desired to reach 
and the strength of the wind. Experimental improvement of 
the “ dope,^^ by which the rate of diffusion of the gas was lowered, 
and the manufacture of balloons of double the standard capacity, 
had made runs of upwards of 150 m. practical, before the Armi- 
stice suspended operations. But the bulk of the propaganda was 
actually scattered over an area of from 10 to 50 m. behind the 
enemy lines, rest camps and villages occupied by the troops 
•being made the chief targets. Each distribution unit at the 
front consisted of two motor lorries which carried the balloons, 
hydrogen cylinders, and personnel to convenient positions, 
generally from 3 to 4 m. behind the front line. 

Early in March 1918, the method of balloon distribution was 
in full working order, and the War Office Propaganda Section 
resumed the active preparation of material. The reproduction 
of selected letters written by prisoners of war was resumed, and 
Le Courricr de V A ir was enlarged and improved by the intro- 
duction of direct propaganda. A series of leaflets, known as the 
A.P. (Aerial Propaganda) was begun. The first of these, sent 
to France in March, was a complete German edition of the 
British Prime Minister’s speech on British War Aims. This had 
been incompletely reported in the German newspapers, and in 
the new edition attention was directed to the portions which 
had been taken out by the German censorship; copy for other 
leaflets was selected from German and Austrian newspapers, 
was contributed by G.H.Q. (France), by the War Aims Com- 
mittee, by the Ministry of Information, and by the new Direc- 
torate of Propaganda in Enemy Countries which had been estab- 
lished under Lord Northcliffe, But the whole series was selected, 
revised, edited, and produced by the War Office, and a very 
large proportion of the actual leaflets were prepared by the 
officer-in-charge. The first of the series was sent to France on 
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Match i6, the last, number g$, on Sept. 4; of the whole series 
over 12 milbon leaflets were sent to France, 

Later, in igi8, when, under the energetic direction of Lord 
Northcbffe, the machinery for propaganda in enemy countries 
was greatly increased, there was a further extension of distri- 
bution by balloons. The military successes of the Allies were 
being concealed from their troops by the Germans, and it was 
thought that quick and accurate information would further 
demoralb,c the Germans. In conference with the War Office, 
Lord NortheUffe's department arranged that the leaflets should 
be divided into two categories, stock leaflets,” the contents 
of which would not deteriorate by a bttle delay, and ‘‘ priority 
leaflets ” containing matter of urgent importance. The latter 
were printed three times a week and sent in editions of 100,000 
direct to Messrs. Gamage, who were manufacturing the 
balloons and the ** releases.” They were at once prepared for 
distribution, handed over to the Military Transi>ort Department 
and sent via Boulogne direct to the distributing stations. In 
favourable weather they were thus actuaUy in the hands of the 
Germans 60 hours after being written. 

But even with the best arrangements, distribution by baboon 
is subject to many delays from weather and other conditions. 
Lord Northcbffe continued to urge on the Cabinet the need of 
distribution by aeroplane, and was at last successful in breaking 
down the resistance. The writer of this article, then baison 
officer between Lord Northclilfe^s department, the Directorate 
of Mbitary Intelligence and the Air Force, in the second half of 
igi8 carried through the final stages of the negotiations. The 
last obstacle was the fear of the Air Ministry that bundles of 
leaflets suddenly scattered in the air might foul the steering 
guys of the aeroplanes; he devised a simple mode of packing 
the leaflets so that they would fall as a solid bundle for 20 ft. 
before dispersing. On the morning of the Armistice, the first 
packets of propaganda made up on this system were debvered 
to the Air Force in France. 

The methods of distributing propaganda by the Abies were 
ascertained in a conference held in August 1918 at Crewe 
House under the chairmanship of Lord Northclifle. Acropknes 
were used by the British forces in the Near East, and by the 
Italians, French and Belgians on the western front. But it 
was clear that either lack of aeroplanes or of personnel limited 
their use even by those who had no objection to it. The Italians 
used special devices such as rockets and shells, the French 
were experimenting with shells and trench-mortars and were 
trying to manufacture baboons on the British model, and both 
the French and Belgians sent large quantities of newspapers 
and of other matter to be distributed by the British baboons. 
The Americans had hardly reached the actual stage of distri- 
bution before the end of the war, but they had developed a 
smab rubber baboon with a very ingenious timing device for 
releasing the load. It is a reasonable assumption, however, 
that ab these methods woibd be replaced by aeroplanes in any 
later war. 

Lord Northcliffe^s Directorate , — ^In Feb. 1918 the Prime 
Minister appointed Lord Northcliffe to be Director of Propa- 
ganda in Enemy Countries. Lord Northcliffe brought- to the 
task a limitless faith in the possibility of controlling public 
opinion, a unique experience in the methods of publicity, and 
direct access to the Prime Minister and the War Cabinet. He 
selected a couneb of advisors and an executive staff of remark- 
able authority and talent, and Crewe House, in Mayfair, London, 
the headquarters of the new Department, quickly became the 
centre of far-reaching activity. A mere catalogue of the opera- 
tions undertaken, and of the men who carried them out would 
occupy many pages.^ But two names must be mentioned, as 
without them Crewe House would have been bttle more than a 
powerful addition to the existing propagandist agencies. Sir 
Campbeb Stuart, a young Canadian iVho had been of great 
assistance to Lord Northcbffe on his mission to the United 
States of America, was selected as deputy-director of the de- 

* Secrets of Crewe House, by Sir Campbell Stuart (London, 1920), 
gives an account of Lord Northcliffe’s undertaking. 
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partment and deputy-chairman of the committee. Lord North- 
cHffe’s choice was fuby justified by the remarkable powers of 
tact and conciliation shown by Stuart, who rapidly disarmed all 
suspicion on the part of existing organizations, found out how 
to get the best work out of ab of them and how to combine their 
efforts towards a sin^e resolute purpose. Lord Northcbffe 
selected Mr. H. Wickham Steed as his chief pobtical adviser. 
Steed at the time was foreign editor of The Times, and for many 
years had been the representative of that journal in Rome and 
Vienna. He had an exceptional knowledge of the political per- 
sonabties of modern Europe, the open pobcies and the secret 
aspirations of ab the nationalities great or smab. He was an 
ideabst, bebeving that truth and justice could bring ordered 
peace to chaotic Europe; a realist, conscious of the stubborn ob- 
stinacy that would yield only to force and of the ignorance 
that misled the accepted leaders of men. Steed provided the 
knowledge and lofty enthusiasm which shaped the pobey of 
Crewe House, Stuart the conciliatory tact which made con- 
certed action possible, Lord Northcliffe the swift judgment 
between contending views, the experienced instinct for what 
was practical, and the driving force to make the practical actual. 
The present writer assisted at many intimate deliberations at 
Crewe House; he desires to add his own observations to the 
varying estimates that have been made of Lord Northcliffe. 
The Director of Propaganda in Enemy Countries was patient 
in listening to the facts and arguments put before him, decisive 
in coming to a judgment on them, swift and powerful when 
action began. Steed’s knowledge, Stuart’s organizing tact, 
and Lord Northcliffe’s driving force and far-reaching influence, 
made Crewe House different in quaUty and energy from any 
preexisting agency. 

The inspiring principle of the new organization was that 
propaganda should depend upon policy. It may be argued, 
although not convincingly, that a definite constructive Abied 
policy could not have existed in the earlier stages of the war, 
when fortunes were changing and the nature of the ultimate 
decision was uncertain. In any case, if a concerted policy did 
exist, it was unknown to those who were conducting propaganda. 
The wiser propagandists in most countries therefore endeavoured 
to bmit themselves to a restricted field from which declared 

war aims ” and ultimate terms of peace were excluded. 
Rasher agents plunged, with results that were often ludicrous 
and sometimes disastrous. Dr. Lamprecht, the German his- 
torian, for example, confessed that the consequences of the 
German propaganda were often gruesome. Probably, he wrote, 
more harm came to the German cause from the efforts of the 
German professors than from ab the efforts of the enemy. 
” None the less it was done with the best intentions. The self- 
confidcncc was suiXTb, but the knowledge was lacking. People 
thought that they could explain the German case without prep- 
aration. What was wanted was organization.” A single exam- 
ple will illustrate the results of lack of organization amongst 
the Abies. The French military authorities complained to the 
War Office that German propaganda appeared to be entering 
France in large quantities through England. They sent eniMIP 
pies, and asked that precautions should be taken. On 
it was found that the incriminated documents were the ptbduCt' 
of one of the British civilian propagandist agencies. Doubtless 
it was a matter of opinion whether the French or Engbsh judg- 
ment of the efficacy of the leaflets was the more correct, but 
the real fault was the absence of harmonious effort. In 1918, 
the fifth year of the war, it became of vital importance that the 
Allied peace aims should be explained with a clear and unan- 
imous voice to the war-weary enemy. It was to this purpose 
that Lord Northcbffe addressed himself. He used his influence 
first to extract from the British Government the broad Unes 
of a definite pobey, in order that the propaganda of his Depart- 
ment might not be in conflict with the casual and sporadic 
utterances of ministers, next to secure unity of purpose among 
the British and Abied propagandist agencies. 

The first campaign was against Austria-Hungary. The British 
Government, hampered by the secret Treaty of London, hesi- 
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tated between the policy of working for a separate peace with 
the Habsburg dynasty, leaving its territory almost untouched, 
and the alternative of trying to support and encourage all the 
anti" German and pro-Ally elements in the Austria-Hungarian 
Empire. I’he objective selected by Crewe House was to support 
the national desires of the Czechs, Southern Slavs, Rumanes, 
}*oles and I talians for independence, so as to form a strong non- 
(ierman chain of Central European and Danubian Suites, and 
thus to encourage the disinciination of these peoples to fight 
for their German masters. 

The chief obstacle to the policy of the British propaganda 
was the pledge given to Italy in 1915, to give her certain Austrian 
territories inhabited by Southern Slavs. In 1917, the Series, 
Croats and Slovenes had assembled in Corfu, and under the 
leadership of Dr. Trumbitch, president of the Southern Slav 
Committee, and M. Pashitch, prime minister of Serbia, had 
proclaimed the unity of the three Southern Slav peoples. Early 
in 1918, after recovery from the disaster of Caporetto had 
begun, the united Southern Slavs, on the initiation of Mr. 
Wickham Steed and Dr. Seton Watson, came into conference 
with leading Italians and agreed to settle amicably the ter- 
ritorial controversies in dispute. Lord Northcliffe took up the 
I>osition at that point, and almost the first step of his campaign 
was to send Mr. Steed and Dr. Seton Watson to the Congress 
of Oppressed Habsburg Nationalities which took place at Rome 
with the consent of the Italian Government. Meantime he 
urged on the War Cabinet the need of coming to a decision be- 
tween the alternative policies and of obtaining the agreement of 
the French, Italians and Americans to the choice. He got only a 
dulfioiis and halting opinion from the British Foreign Secretary, 
who urged that the same proi)aganda could be adapted at least 
to the earlier stages of cither policy. This indecision, main- 
tained through the war and through the peacq, negotiations, led 
to the disastrous adventure of D’Annunzio, for the Italians, Hke 
other peoples, flushed with the unexpected joy of complete 
victory, forgot the wise concessions to which they had been 
willing when the issue was doubtful. But Lord NorthcUffe’s 
mission achieved a temporary and successful unity of purpose. 
A joint commission consisting of representatives of Italy, Great 
Britain and France, was established at the Italian general 
headquarters, with the special object of conducting propaganda 
directed to the oppressed nationalities in the Austrian armies. 
Representatives of committees of each of the oppressed nation- 
alities were attached to the commission. A polyglot printing 
press was acquired, and large quantities of propaganda of all 
kinds were distributed by aeroiflane, rockets, grenades and 
contact patrols. The latter consisted of deserte|> of Czecho- 
slovak, Southern Slav, Polish and Rumanian nationalities, who 
volunteered for this service against their fonlicr oppressors. 
The effect was soon apparent. Deserters belonging to the subject 
races came over to the Italian armies in large numbers, so that 
the attack planned by the Austrians had to be postponed. Un- 
fortunately, the complete success of the effort, apparently 
assured early in May, was prevented by the reactionary tend- 
gipga within the Italian Government, supported by the un- 
%|itHitll attitude of the Governments of France, Great Britain 
iAnd the United States. But even in the face of this difficulty, 
the success was so great that, after the battle of the Piave, mem- 
bers of the Inter-Allied Propaganda Commission were received 
and thanked by the Italian commander-in-chief. 

While this great campaign was taking place on the Italian 
front, the propaganda addressed to Germany was being in- 
tensified. On assuming office, Lord Northcliffe found the 
War Office propaganda department, described above, in full 
operation. Except that he at once began to press the' Govern- 
ment to renew the original permission for the use of aeroplanes, 
he suggested no change in (he War Office work. His committee 
at Crewe House, however, first with tlie assistance of Mr, H. G. 
Wells and after a few weeks with that of Mr. H. Hamilton F3de, 
set to work to frame a general propaganda f)olicy directed against 
Germany, and to produce leaflets and other matter. Some of 
(Ibis material was given to the War Office Department; much of 


it was distributed by special means chiefly through neutral 
countries. In July, when the work in Italy had been estab- 
lished on permanent lines, and Mr. Steed had returned to London, 
it was decided to concentrate all the production of propaganda 
at Crewe House, with the object of bringing it more into line 
with a concerted policy. Accordingly, the writer of this article 
was transferred from the War Office to Crewe House, but kept in 
touch with the War Office as liaison officer, the army remaining 
the iigcnt for distribution. 

The General Committee met daily at Crewe House, receiving 
the reports of the different branches, collecting information 
from all possible sources, and stimulating the propagandist work 
against Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Germany. It became 
more and more obvious during the summer of 1918 that the spirit 
of the enemy was breaking on every front, that they were alert 
to every suggestion as to the approach of peace, and that the 
supreme necessity was a clear statement of the intentions of the 
Allies. Lord Northcliffe, with varying success, continued to 
press the Government for such a definition of policy as would 
serve as a true basis for propaganda. The fundamental principle 
on which he wished to act was that when a line of policy had 
been sanctioned as a basis for propaganda, the Allied Govern- 
ments should be asked for their assent to it, so that their propa- 
ganda departments might act in concert. Failing to obtain a 
clear lead from the British Government, who at that time 
appeared to have no. definite policy with regard to any issue of 
the war, Lord Northcliffe convened an in ter- A Hied propaganda 
conference at Crewe House. It was attended by Lord Beaver- 
brook, Minister of Information, representatives of the British 
Foreign Office, War Office, Admiralty and Air Ministry, and by 
delegates from France, Italy and the United States, the U.S.A. 
delegation, however, being instructed to attend only as ob- 
servers. The conference, after a plenary session, divided into 
committees to discuss details of policy, methods of publicity 
and methods of distribution. At a final plenary session the 
reports of the committees were adopted, and it was agreed that 
they should be submitted by the heads of the four missions to 
their respective Governments for approval. The conference 
then constituted a permanent Inter-Allied Body for the conduct 
of propaganda in enemy countries. Steps were at once taken to 
secure the permanency of contact between the propagandist 
agencies which had been established at the conference, and these 
became increasingly effective until, when the Armistice came, 
there was almost complete unity of action amongst the Allies. 

As the possibility of peace drew nearer, it became still more 
urgent that propaganda should be kept free from any trace of 
confusion. To secure this, a Central Body, called the Policy 
Committee of the British War Mission, was formed at Crewe 
House; it consisted of representatives of Lord Northcliffe’s 
department and of the War Cabinet, the Admiralty, War Office, 
Foreign Office, Treasury, Ministry of Information, Air Ministry, 
Colonial Office, India Office, War Aims Committee and Official 
Press Bureau. It decided to undertake the following activities:-^* 
Study of peace terms, study of utterances by important enemy 
representatives, their real significance and the nature of the 
response to be made to them. It had to take action almost at 
once, since the German Peace Note, with its reference to the 
publication of President Wilson’s “ fourteen p>oints,” required 
immediate attention from British propagandists. Lord North- 
cliffe’s committee had been studying the fourteen points with a 
very close attention. It was plain that they could not be under- 
stood as a full recitation of the conditions of peace, and that it 
was therefore a matter of honesty and of prudence to define the 
interpretation put on them by Great Britain before accepting 
the surrender of Germany. This view was accepted by the 
Policy Committee, and, after detailed discussion, a statement 
drafted by the Crewe House Committee was adopted in prin- 
ciple. It was approved, by a representative of the Government 
desigiiated for the purpose, for unofficial use as propaganda 
policy. Eacli department henceforward made it the text of its 
productions. As this document is of historical interest, it is here 
printed in full. 
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Confidential. 

PROPAGANDA PEACE POLICY 

The following conditions are indisputable:-^ 

In no sense shall restoration or reparation in the case of Helium 
be taken into consideration when adjusting any other claims arising 
from the wan 

1. The complete restoration, territorial, economic and political, of 
Belgium. 

2. The freeing of French territo^, reconstruction of the invaded 
Provinces, compensation for all civilian losses and injuries. 

3. The restoration to P'rance of Alsace-Lorraine, not as a terri- 
torial acquisition or part of a war indemnity, but as reparation for 
the wrong done in 1871, when the inhabitants of the two Provinces, 
whose ancestors voluntarily chose F'rench allegiance, were incor- 
porated in Germany against their will. 

4. Readjustment of the frontiers of Italy as nearly as possible 
along the lines of nationality. 

5. The assurance to all the peoples of Austria-Hungary of their 
place amongst the free nations of the world and of their right to enter 
into union with their kindred beyond the present boundaries of 
Austria-Hungary. 

6. The evacuation of all territory formerly included in the bound- 
aries of the Russian Empire, the annulment of all treaties, contracts 
or agreements made with subjects, agents or representatives of 
enemy Powers since the revolution and affecting territory or inter- 
ests formerly Russian, and cooperation of the Associated Powers in 
securing conditions under which the various nationalities of the 
former Empire of Russia shall determine their own form of Govern- 
ment. 

7. The formation of an independent Polish State with access 
to the sea, which State shall include the territories inhabited by pre- 
dominantly Polish fxipulations, and the indemnification of Poland 
by the Powers responsible for the havoc wrought. 

8. The abrogation of the Treaty of Bucharest, the evacuation 
and restoration of Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro, the Associated 
Powers to aid the liallcan States in settling finally the Balkan ques- 
tion on an equitable basis. 

9. The removal, so far as is practicable, of Turkish dominion over 
all non-Turkish peoples. 

10. The people of Schleswig shall be free to determine their own 
allegiance. 

n. As reparation for the illegal submarine warfare waged by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, these Powers shall be held liable 
to replace the merchant tonnage belonging to the Associated and 
neutral nations illegally damaged or destroyed. 

12. The appointment of a tribunal before which there shall be 
brought for impartial justice individuals of any of the belligerents 
accused of offences against the laws of war or of humanity. 

13. The former Colonial possessions of Germany, lost by her in 
consequence of her illegal aggression against Belgium, shall in no 
case be returned to Germany. 

The following conditions of Peace are negotiable : — 

1. The adjustment of claims for damage necessarily arising from 
the operations of war, and not included amongst the indisputable 
conditions. 

2. The establishment, constitution and conditions of member- 
ship of a League of Free Nations for the purpKDse of preventing future 
wars and improving international relations. 

3. The League of Free Nations shall be inspired by the resolve 
of the Associated Powers to create a world in which, when the con- 
ditions of the Peace have been carried out, there shall be opixjrtunity 
and security for the legitimate development of all peoples. 

The action taken thereon by the Enemy Propaganda Com- 
mittee at Crewe House was as follows: At their suggestion Lord 
Northcliffe made it the basis of an address to the United States 
officers in London on Oct. 22 1918. The Production Depart- 
ment of the Committee got to work on a series of pamphlets 
and leaflets dealing with the different points of the memoran- 
dum. The memorandum was sent to the French, Italian, and 
American members of the inter-Allied Body for Propaganda 
in enemy countries, with the request that they should take 
similar action on it to that taken by the British Policy Com- 
mittee and bring it up for discussion at the next meeting of 
the inter-AlUed body. Lastly they decided to prepare and give 
wide publicity to an article covering the whole ground of the 
memorandum, so that the policy could be presented in the same 
terms to the British people, to their Allies and to the enemy. 
The atep>s taken by Crewe House, and the corresponding actiem 
taken by other departments concerned, were reported and 
approved at a meeting of the Policy Committee at Crewe House 
on Oct. 28 1918, the last meeting actually held. 

Events were moving swiftly, and Crewe House found that 
there was no time to carry out the original intention of cir- 


culating the general statement through one of the more im- 
portant monthly periodicals. It was therefore decided to ask 
Lord Northcliffe to give the peace policy the wide and immediate 
publicity possible by the use of his name and by the sources 
of distribution at his command. He agreed at once, and so 
consummated the efforts of Briti.sh propaganda. On Nov. 4 
1918 an article under his name appeared in The Times and 
The Daily Mail, The Paris Daily Mail, and the leading papers 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, S. Africa, Newfoundland, 
India, the British Dependencies, the United States of America, 
S. America, France, Italy, Spain, Switzerland, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Japan and elsewhere, and very soon after- 
wards in Germany. The arrangements for this wide publicity 
wexe made personally by Lord Northcliffe, and the cost of 
cabling was borne by him. The final form of the article was 
due to him, but its substance represented the unanimous views 
of his advisory committee, the members of which he had selected, 
and over whose deliberations he had presided. 

Allied Propaganda. — The principles and methods of propa- 
ganda have been so fuUy illustrated in the foregoing account 
of the British effort, that little would be gained by a detailed 
description of the operations of England’s Allies. France went 
through a history much like that of Great Britain. In the earlier 
stages of the war, propaganda was conducted by a number of 
agencies, for the most part in extension of their normal func- 
tions. As the war proceeded, concentration and intensification 
were achieved, ending in the work being placed under the control 
of a single minister with a large staff. The control of home 
opinion was less difficult than in England, as it was already in 
the tradition of the Government to regulate the dissemination 
of information and of official views. As, however, a consider- 
able part of the French population was in territory occupied by 
the Germans, there had to be an extensive distribution of propa- 
ganda through the army and by secret agents. An intensive 
campaign was conducted in Alsace and Lorraine, the services of 
distinguished Alsatians of French descent being employed 
with great success. Neutral opinion was influenced by special 
missions and by resident agents. Much care was given to 
French propaganda amongst the Allies. Distinguished civilians 
of British and American nationality were frequently invited 
to France, and given every opportunity of seeing the spirit in 
which France was making her prodigious effort and the enormous 
difficulties she had to face. French agents kept in close touch 
with British opinion of every class, and in every part of the 
Empire, not neglecting Ireland and Quebec. In one respect this 
branch of French propaganda was more far-seeing than most 
of the British work; it was not content with the actual problems 
of the war, but anticipated and prepared for many of the 
difficulties and possible causes of friction that might arise in 
the making even of a victorious peace. France early foresaw 
that, as German colonies were unlikely to be restored to Ger- 
many, it would be necessary for France and Britain to be in 
general agreement with regard to extra-European territories. 
The French effort to reach the enemy directly was on a smaller 
scale, but was similar to the work done by the British War 
Office. By exchange of views and materials a high degree of con- 
cord was reached. 

Belgium was in the unfortunate position of being able to 
operate directly only in a very small part of her own territory. 
By direct effort, and with the willing codperation of France 
and Britain, she was able to keep in close contact with her own 
people. The unmerited calamities which fell on Belgium secured 
her in advance the sympathy of neutral and Allied nations, 
so that special propaganda was unnecessary. Italy was rather a 
theatre for propaganda than a direct propagandist. She spoke 
with so many different voices that, except for a certain amount 
of direct propaganda addressed to the enemy, she was unable 
to explain her attitude very clearly either to neutrals or to Allies. 
On the other hand, she issued a series of magnificent photo- 
graphic descriptions of her arduous campaigns, which explained 
well the immense difficulties of military operations on the 
Italian front, and the brilUant technical methods by which 
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they were overcome. The Americans devoted the same energy 
to propaganda as to preparation for actual warfare. Repre- 
sentatives were at once sent to Europe to examine and report 
on the methods of propaganda employeti by the Allies. By Sept. 
1018, an American Propaganda Department had been estab- 
lished with branches in London, Paris and near Verdun. Much 
literature was produced, and its distribution by aeroplane and 
by balloon had been arranged when the Armistice came. 

CiKHMANY. — It would be difficult to say how far the exaltation 
of the German spirit in 1014 was due to official inspiration, or 
how far the long campaign of German intellectuals and in- 
dustrials, before 1914, for the aggrandizement of Germany, had 
inspired official opinion. In any event, the outbreak of the war 
let loose a flood of literature unanimous in sentiment and appar- 
ently spontaneous. Professors and pastors, politicians of every 
section, pan-Germans and socialists were united in proclaiming 
the necessity of the war and the certainty of victory. But even 
in these early days there were striking differences of opinion. 
One school urged that the war was defensive, forced on Germany 
by the “ encircling policy ” of her enemies. German militarism 
was a necessary consequence of a position surrounded by power- 
ful enemies, of the Russian danger, and of English jealousy of 
her commercial success. As it was difficult to reconcile this theory 
with the actual German plan of campaign and with the fate of 
Belgium, much stress was laid on the theme that an offensive 
was only the best means of defence. When victory came, 
annexations were to be limited to what might be necessary for 
future security. Another school proclaimed the historic mission 
of Germany, her high culture and civilization, the advantage to 
the world of her victory. The great empires of the past had 
expandefl and developed for scHish ends; Ciermany wished to 
free the seas for all the nations, and to open up the world so 
that aU the peoples great or small could develop on their own 
lines. England, France and Russia had been the great oppressors 
of smaller nations and races; Germany would liberate them. The 
unification of Germany had been the first stage in a beneficent 
process which would lead, first, to a great federation of Middle 
Europe, and then to a federation of the whole world. A third 
school expounded a somewhat careful form of the Bcrnhardi 
and Treitschke doctrine. The great and expanding German 
people required land within the German Empire in which the 
surplus population might find room and yet remain German. 
Outlet must be found for German talent, organizing capacity, 
capital, manufactures, and the necessary supplies of raw ma- 
terial must be forthcoming. These objects Germany would have 
preferred to attain peacefully. But she was a late arrival on the 
world-scene, ami her rapid development had aroused such envy, 
particularly from England, that her legitimate rights could be 
secured only by force. Yet a fourth school, relatively small in 
numbers but of great influence in the navy, army and among 
the big industrials, appealed directly to cupidity. The riches, 
natural resources and possibilities of all parts of the world in 
which German influence could be extended or which Germany 
could take from her enemies were described elaborately. The 
growth of the British Empire was displayed in almost affectionate 
caricature as an accomplishment of successful piracy; England, 
however, must now disgorge to the younger and stronger pirate. 
It was an odd but possibly significant circumstance that, in all 
these diverging views, little attention was paid to the events 
immediately preceding the various declarations of war. 

So far we are dealing with the unofficial home propaganda 
of Germany. It consisted to a much larger extent than in Great 
Britain of books and pamphlets, some of which doubtless were 
subsidized, but most of which apparently were spontaneous. 
These served also for the German peoples in foreign lands, and 
were exported in very large quantities, often in their original 
form, ohen in translation so as to ser\’^e as propaganda for 
neutrals. It was a characteristic of German self-confidence 
that they appeared to think that explanations gootl enough for 
Germans were good enough for neutrals and even for enemies. 
But in addition to such private or at least apparently unofficial 
efforts, there was an official propaganda on a large and highly 


organized scale. The German Press was organized for war, 
with the object not only of influencing home opinion but 
neutral opinion, directly through the circulation of German 
papers in Switzerland, Holland, and Scandinavia, and by their 
effect on foreign editors. Dr. Theodor Wolff, the well-known 
editor of the Berliner 7 'ageblall, said that “ German censorship 
passed news concerning facts, but forbade discussion of war 
events or internal politics and of many other subjects.*^ The 
Government suppressed criticism or the giving of information 
with regard to the internal conditions of the country. Every two 
or three days the newspapers received printed orders indicating 
what they were forbidden to publish, the attitude they were to 
assume on particular topics, and the articles from other papers 
they were free to reproduce. Editors were usually allowed to 
produce their papers without a preliminary examination of the 
proofs, but transgression of the regulations was followed by 
prosecution or suspension. One form of punishment was to 
place a paper on “ preventive censorship, under which all 
proofs had to be submitted, and any matter could be struck out, 
without, however, removing responsibility for what remained. 
The Norddcutsche Allgemeine Zeitung was a purely official organ, 
and several other papers, notably the Kolnischc Zeitung and 
the Berliner Lokal-Anzeigety were semi-official. 

With regard to the Press generally, there were several agencies 
of direction and inspiration. The Press Department of the 
Foreign Office issued a regular news-sheet containing the state- 
ments and views the propagation of which was desired; it also 
acted directly on newspaper correspondents. The Admiralty 
had a very active publicity department, for some time under 
the direction of Mathias Erzberger and Paul Rohrbach, The 
Ministry of the Interior had a separate organization and also 
circulated tendencious sheets. The War Press Bureau, 
controlled by the Higher Command, was the most important 
propagandist organ. It issued commands to the censorship, 
laying down the prohibitions and the special attitudes which were 
circulated through the local authorities, and it had a special 
foreign section. Moreover, daily Press seances were held by 
three officials, representing respectively the Foreign Office, 
the War Office and the Admiralty, at which instructions and 
directions too delicate to be committed to paper were issued. 

German propaganda in neutral countries was officially con- 
trolled by a branch of the Foreign Office, the Zcntralstclle filr 
Auslandsdicnst. It issued material for propaganda and propa- 
ganda for distribution through the official representatives in 
foreign countries. Every (Germany embassy or legation had 
at least one organ under its immediate control, sometimes pub- 
lished in German specially for German readers, more often in 
the language of the country in which it was issued. The material 
consisted of copies of a special newspaper, the Nachrichten der 
AuslandspressCy prepared by the War Press Bureau, a daily 
paper containing telegrams and notes on current events, and 
often selected news cuttings issued by the general staff. Another 
official agency, believed to be directed by the Admiralty, issued 
an attractive and well-illustrated periodical, the Kriegs Kronik, 
as well as the Kriegs Nachrichten, the latter consisting of 
prepared articles on war subjects and a ‘‘ Berlin letter, for the 
edification of the foreign Press. 

In addition there were several highly important private 
organizations for foreign propaganda. The Deutscher Uebersee- 
dienst Transocean was a syndicate established before the war by 
big German industrials to supplement and correct the service 
of the official Wolff Bureau. It issued the daily German wireless, 
had a special foreign news-service consisting chiefly of selected 
cuttings from Gorman and foreign newspapers, and a very fine 
illustrated monthly periodical in five languages — Der Grasse 
Krieg in Bildern, It had an intelligence division which reported 
on the standing and personality of newspaper editors in every 
country, and suggested means of influencing them. The Kriegs- 
ausschuss der deutschen Industrie, formed originally to repre- 
sent industrialists in their controversies with the Government, 
became an extensive propagandist chiefly on trade matters. A 
bureau at Frankfort-on-Main, partly official, dealt chiefly 
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with Latin countries. The Deuisch-^iidammkanischBS Insitiut, 
and the Hamburgischer Ibero^Afnerikanischer Verein were oc- 
cupied chiefly with Latin and Latin-American countries, and 
had agents and usually press organs in every country where 
Spanish or Portuguese is spoken. The Far East was served 
though the Ostasiaiische-^Uoyd, which supplied a distributing 
centre in Shanghai. 

Until the United States of America came into the war, there 
was a very active German campaign to influence American 
opinion in favour of Germany. A great part of it was con- 
ducted from the German embassy in Washington, and through 
the German consuls throughout the United States. Much work 
was done by special missions such as that of Dr. Demburg, a 
former Colonisd Secretary, and every German bank or trading 
corporation was a centre of organized effort. A very large 
number of serious books by well-known German authors were 
translated into English for American readers. These followed 
certain main lines. They drew contrasts between the peaceful 
progress of Germany since her unification, as compared with 
the violence of other Powers. They represented Germany as 
being engaged purely in self-defence. They offered veiled threats 
or bribes to the United States with reference to Japan. They 
insisted on the moral basis of German culture and civilization. 
Closely similar lines were followed by many leading Americans 
of German descent. Perhaps the most effective of these American- 
Germans was Hugo Mtiristerberg, professor of psychology at 
Harvard, who advocated the cause of his natal country with 
eloquence and apparent moderation. His main point was that 
the war was really a struggle between Russian barbarism and 
the western culture of Germany, France taking sides because 
of Alsace-Lorraine, England because of her commercial rivalry 
and desire for German colonies. If Germany were beaten, it 
would be a triumph of Asiatic Russia and of Japan over the cul- 
ture of Europe and America. It was suggested that the task of 
America was to give Europe an honourable peace, which she 
could do only by the strictest neutrality, with a leaning to 
Germany. Some true Americans also engaged in propaganda 
in favour of Germany. Some of these, doubtless, were mere 
hirelings; the better were chiefly persons of standing in the 
literary, scientific and musical world, who had been much in 
Germany. Some of the exchange professors were leaders in this 
work, and very naturally advocated with zeal and knowledge 
the best side of the German character and the great part Ger- 
many had played in the arts and sciences. Still more vocal were 
the Irish- Americans, who devoted themselves with a malignant 
bitterness to propaganda against England. 

As regards direct German propaganda against the enemy, 
comparatively little was done, as compared with other com- 
batants, in the distribution of propagandist literature from Ger- 
many amongst the actual troops opposed to her. The Gazette 
des Ardennes was the most successful effort. It was a regular 
newspaper, written in French and often with an illustrated 
supplement. It was sent into France by balloons, and occa- 
sionally by aeroplane, and sometimes gained entrance through 
a neutral country. It was eagerly sought, as it was baited with 
genuine information as to French prisoners. Otherwise it con- 
sisted of well-arranged propagandist matter of the usual type. 
The Continental Times ^ written in English, was founded before 
the war as a genuine newspaper for Americans travelling in 
Germany and Austria. During the war, probably with the 
aid of a German subsidy, it developed into a propagandist 
organ, chiefly anti-English, and almost ludicrous in its exag- 
gerated malevolence. It was freely circulated among English 
prisoners in German camps, where, fortunately, it was the occa- 
sion of a good deal of amusement. The Russkiya Iszvestia, 
written in Rusrian, was distributed to Russian prisoners of war, 
and to a smaller extent in Russia. It was a competent piece of 
work, addressed to the task of persuading the Russian peasant 
that his two chief enemies were England and his own Govern- 
ment, and that the victory of Germany would mean liberation. 

Germany's greatest propagandist effort against her enemies 
was carried out by indirect means. Wherever she thought that 


there was opportunity, she endeavoured to excite the discon- 
tented subjects of her enemies. She sought to get in touch with 
Irishmen, Indians, Arabs, Egyptians, Boers, Algerians and 
Georgmns, a^d with various black races. A special organization or 
committee in Berlin attended to each of these peoples, and to 
many others. Where possible, representatives were lured to 
Berlin, and, if thought useful, were provided with funds. Mis- 
sions, sometimes accompanied by Germans, were sent wherever 
they could be sent with safety. On the negative side the effort 
had some success, and existing discontent was Sedulously 
fomented. But on the positive side there was little gain, for the 
Germans were seldom able to persuade the actual or tentative 
rebels that their future position would be any better under the 
domination of Germany. (P. C. M.) 

PROPELLANTS {see 10.83). — ^ propellant explosive should 
bum comparatively slowly, and thus allow the use of a suitable 
charge for the required muzzle velocity without causing a high 
chamber pressure, and enable the maximum pressure to be kept 
low while better sustained; it should burn regularly — which 
depends upon the area of surface exposed to burning — and the 
rate should be easily capable of regulation; it should be smoke- 
less, without bright flash ; it should not give excessive heat dur- 
ing combustion, but be easy of ignition and not leave any solid 
residue; it should have both chemical and ballistic stability 
while in storage. The method of manufacture and the propor- 
tionate mixture of cordite, the British smokeless propellant 
(see 7.138), have been very largely controlled by the postulated 
requirements, particularly as regards keeping qualities. 

With cordite manufactured by the methods in vogue before 
the World War the nitrocellulose used was highly nitrated, 
necessitating the use of acetone as a solvent. This involved a 
serious disadvantage in that the supply of the solvent mate- 
rially governed the output of cordite. The enormous amounts of 
propellant required and the demand for rapid supply during 
the war made this disadvantage seriously felt, and thoughts 
were turned in the direction of discovering some expedients in 
which a state of lower nitration would render possible the use 
of some other solvent, which could be more easily obtained, as 
well as the devising of new methods by which the time expended 
in manufacture might be materially reduced. At the same time 
it was postulated that disturbance of the ballistic and heat 
value of cordite M.D. was not to be incurred. 

Experiments resulted in the introduction of a class of cordite 
known as R.D.B. (Research Department, nuxturc B.), with which 
ether-alcohol is used as the solvent. It consists in a percentage com- 
position of nitroglycerine (42%), nitro-cotton (52%), mineral jelly 
(6%). A larger percentage of nitroglycerine was included in this 
mixture in order to compensate for the lower nature of nitrocellulose, 
and a higher proportion of mineral jelly to reduce the higher tem- 
perature produced by the extra proportion of nitroglycerine. The 
appearance of this class of cordite, as compared with cordite M.D., 
is not so clear, generally wanted, with a rougher surface. With this 
mixture, not only was there the advantage in employing a solvent, 
of which supply was assured, but also the time rc(]uired for drying 
in manufacture was considerably reduced. 

Orii^inally, the tubular form was introduced for cordite in order 
to maintain an equal area of burning surface, and so permit a more 
equally sustained pressure during combustion. In the form of strips, 
cordite gives very similar action as in the form of tubes; this form in 
manufacture and otherwise has other advantages which favoured its 
use for cartridges. But since, when made up into charges, strip 
cordite is apt to become packed tight, and so practically form a solid 
bundle, the result on explosion may not be as desired. 

The provision of cellulose for conversion into nitrocellulose de- 
pended durii^ the war very largely on the obtainable supplies. In 
Germany different exi>edient8 were tried, amongst them an un- 
successful attempt to use an artificial silk made by dissolving wood- 
cellulose in suitable solvents. But practically all the nitrocellulose 
made in that country, during the war, was made from a certain 
kind of paper, probably from some form of wood-cellulose (see 
Cellulose). 

The American service propellant N.C.T. (nitrocellulose tubular) 
is a soluble nitro-cotton powder gelatinized by ether-alcohol, and 
containing a smalt percentage of diphenylamin®' added to act as a 
stabilizer. The powder is practicidma puii^itrocellulose powder, 
and consists of nitrocellulose (9n|K^ (0*5%), volatile 

The nitration of the cellulose isat|a|H|bW in the case of 

cordite, but the drying of the pqi|ifj|pPi||p|f so far, a con- 
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siderable prof)(>rtion of the solvent being retained. The etabiliaser, 
being a substance with an afiinity for nitrogen dioxide (NO*), is 
intended to prevent the free presence of nitrous acid should any 
decomposition occur. It is claimed for the stabiliser that it at the 
same time acts as a detector and shows when decomposition is 
occurring, by means of the resulting discoloration; but this claim 
does not apiiear to have been clearly established. The shape of the 
powder is different from that of cordite. The mixture is extruded 
through dies, for charges for smaller guns in a tubular form, and for 
larger guns as a stick with several longitudinal holes; as it is ex- 
truded, it is cut into short lengths, the lengths having a proiiortion- 
ate relation to the diameter of the hole in the stick. This shape en- 
ables greater ease in making up cartridges than with cordite, re- 
quiring merely the weighing of the charge on sailes as against cutting 
lengths of cordite according to size and weight. Nitrocellulose 
tuliular is not so powerful as cordite, and therefore larger charges are 
required; it is hygroscopic, and consequently, if cartridges become 
damp^ considerable variations in ballistics may result; it is not so 
stable in storage as cordite. On the other hand, it is more uniform 
in burning (at a slower rate and with a lower temperature than 
cordite), and so causes much less erosion in a ^un ; and, further, the 
loading temperature has less effect on ballistics than with cordite, 
and the regularity in worn jjuus is better. The colour of the grains 
varies very much and may be buff, l>rown, dark blue or even nearly 
black, perhaps owing to slight changes in the stabilizer present; but 
practically no difference in stability has been detected, except when 
the colour becomes brick-red, or rusty, when it may be concluded 
that corrosion has set in. 

A flameless powder has been made in America for which it is 
claimed that, with field guns firing this kind of powder, it is possible 
for the eyes of the gunner to sec the muzzle of the gun at the moment 
of firing, and that the flash is imperceptible at a distance of a mile. 
The composition of the American twjwcler is approximately 6o% of 
nitro-cotton, stabilized only with potassium carbonate, 25-28 % of 
nitroglycerine treated in the same way, 5-7% of diphenylphtnalic 
diethylester of the phthalic acid obtained by esterifying phthalic 
anhydride with ethyl-alcohol in the presence of sodium bisulphate 
and 3-'5% uf neutral potasHiuin tartrate; vaseline or mineral jelly 
up to 5 % is used to balance the composition. The dimensions of the 
powder-sticks and the exact composition depend upon the form to 
t)e used and have to be calculated. 

The German profiellant used with the 7/[-mm. gun was in the form 
of tubular sticks, and was a ballistite containing a stabilizer of “ cen- 
tralite ” type, the stabilizer lieing the thio-urea derivative corre- 
sponding to aiphenyldimethyl-urea. This last substance has been 
found frequently in German powders; it is very resistant to the 
action of acids and alkalis and is oxidized by fuming nitric acid 
only after prolonged heat ing at a high temperature. 

A ballistite containing 60% of nitrocellulose and 38% of nitro- 
glycerine has been usetf by the Germans; and also a mixture of 
nitrtK'ellulose (66*16 %), nitroglycerine (25*97%), sym. dicthyl- 
diphenyl-urea (5*64%), volatile niatter (0*91%), mineral matter 
(i*3i» ‘}o). With certain guns the Germans tried a mixture of ammo- 
nium nitrate (8.1*5%), carbon (i5*o%), ammonium chloride (0*5%), 
in a compressecl block, in the snai>e of an annulus, which was in- 
serted in the cartridge-case alwve a charge of ordinary nitrocellulose 
powder. What was the exact result of this combination is not clear. 

Among sporting powders which were tried during the war as 

C ropellants might lie quoted as an example E.C.3 — a powder made 
y a private company — which was used rather largely in trench 
warfare. This also is a nitrocellulose powder, which after forming 
to required shape is treated with acetone so that the outer surface is 
hardened. It is claimed for this process that the pressure during 
burning is more evenly distributed and more regularly maintained, 
since the hardened skin of the powder allows of slow burning to 
commence with and the porous interior allows more rapid action 
later on. (F. M. K.) 

PROTHERO, SIR GEORGE WALTER (1848- ), English 

man of letters, was born in Wilts. Oct. 14 1848. Educated at 
Eton, King’s College, Cambridge, and the university of Bonn, 
he became fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and was history 
lecturer there from 1876 to 1894, when he became professor of 
history at the university of Edinburgh 1894-9. He was a 
member of the Royal Commission for Ecclesiastical Discipline 
1904--6. In 1899 he succeeded his brother Rowland (afterwards 
Lord Ernie) as editor of the Quarterly Revi^. He was also editor 
of the Cambridge Historical Series and co-editor of the Cambridge 
Modern History. During the World War he was head of the 
Ijl^t^rical section of the British Foreign Office, and in that 
cai^ity attended the Peace Conference in Paris (1919). He 
created K.B>B^in Amongst his publications are 

and Times Memoir of Henry 

Bradshaw (1889). volumes of historical papers, 

as well as the (1898). 


PROTOPOPOV. ALEXANDER DMITRIEVICH (1864-19x8), 
Russian statesman, was born in 1864 and educated in a military 
school. He served for some time in the army, but he soon left 
the service and went into business. As a big landowner of the 
Simbirsk province he took an active part in the Zemstvo life 
and was elected member of the executive board of the Simbirsk 
Zemstvo and marshal of the nobility of the Simbirsk province. 
In 1907 he was elected member of the third and subsequently 
of the fourth State Duma, where he joined the left wing of 
the Octobrist (Moderate Liberal) party. Later be became vice- 
president of the State Duma. The first unfavourable rumours 
with reference to him arose in connexion with an interview with 
Herr Max Warburg, the German financier at Stockholm. In 
March 1916 he visited the capitals of western Europe as one of 
the leaders of the Russian parliamentary delegation. On his 
return journey he privately met at Stockholm Herr Warburg, 
the head of the Scandinavian section of the German Committee 
on Food Supplies. The importance of the conversation was, 
however, greatly exaggerated by the press, and also by Protopo- 
pov himself. At the beginning of Oct. 1916 Protopopov was 
appointed, through the infiueuce of the Emperor, Minister of 
the Interior, in succession to Khvostov, and thus entered the 
Sturmer Cabinet. A former leader of Liberals, he proved to be 
now the strongest upholder of reaction. He enforced the cen- 
sorship with unexampled rigour, and his interference with the 
food-supply work of the Zemstvos and Towns Union created a 
serious danger to the activities of these organizations. At a 
stormy meeting held at the Duma he was asked by his political 
friends to resign his post, and when he refused to do so they 
struck his name off the list of members of the party. Hated by 
the Liberal circles and the Duma, Protopopov not only supported 
the reactionary policy of Sturmer and Prince Galitzin with the 
utmost energy, but he is said also to have been one of the secret 
organizers of the disturbances of Feb. 1917, which he proposed 
to suppress by military force, and which, unexpectedly for him, 
resulted in the overthrow of the Empire and of himself. He 
was arrested by the Provisional Government and committed 
for trial. He remained for many months in the Peter and 
Paul fortress and was executed by order of the Extraordinary 
Commission in Sept. 1918. 

PROTOZOOLOGY i^see 22. 479) is that branch of zoology which is 
concerned with the group of animals known as the Protozoa. 
It is not, as its name might seem to imply, a primitive form of 
zoology. As a science it is comparatively young, but, owing 
chiefly to the practical importance of some of the animals with 
which it deals, it had in 1921 already become one of the largest 
and most cultivated fields in biology. The Protozoa are very 
interesting animals, from both the practical and the theoretical 
standpoint. Nevertheless, they are all small, and most of them 
of microscopic dimensions. To the general public they are 
therefore invisible, and consequently unknown, except by the 
conspicuous results — such as diseases — which they occasionally 
produce. In common speech they are still nameless, though they 
are pop>ularly included among “ animalcules ” and “microbes.” 
But these are unscientific and unnatural groups, which comprise 
all microscopic creatures, both animals and plants; and con- 
sequently the Protozoa are still confused, in tlie popular mind, 
with other “ microbes,” such as the Bacteria, with which they 
have no connexion. 

It will be evident that protozoology, as an independent science, 
must necessarily have arisen as a comparatively late offshoot 
of zoology. Its history is bound up wnth that of the microscope, 
an instrument which bears much the same relation to proto- 
zoology that the telescope does to astronomy. Before micro- 
scopes were invented no Protozoa could have been dearly visible. 
With the first lenses, the largest and most conspicuous of them 
were discovered; and as microscopes were improved, more and 
more minute creatures gradually became known. Out of the 
confusion of forms which the microscope has continued to 
reveal, the Protozoa have ultimately emerged as a well-defined 
group of animals, and, as a result, those who study these animals 
have slowly built up a new section of zoologicd sdence. 
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As an individual science protozoology only became self- 
conscious at a quite recent period. The name itself, though 
already in use between 1870 and 1880, only became current 
after the opening of the aoth century--^that is to say, within the 
memory of many living zoologists. But the science Was really 
born — though not baptized — ^when the first Protozoa were 
discovered. This far-reaching discovery was made in the latter 
half of the x 7th century. It was made by a man who was neither 
zoologist nor physician, but who occupied the humble position 
of chamberlain to the sheriffs of the little town of Delft, in 
Holland — Antony van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723), an amateur 
microscopist, who studied at no university, nor under any of the 
great professors of his day, but whose title to fame rests upon 
the simple and honest application of his own native genius. 
This remarkable man made his own microscopes, lenses and all, 
and turned them upon almost every object which suggested 
itself to his quick imagination. In the course of his work he 
examined the water from the leaden gutters of his house, from 
the well in his courtyard, and also fresh rain-water, snow-water 
and “ the water wherein pepper had lain infused.” He found 
that all these liquids, and many others, were not clear and empty 
when viewed by the microscope, but teeming with living crea- 
tures. The discovery was promptly communicated by letter 
to the Royal Society in London, who published a part of it in 
the year 1677. Some of the animals which Leeuwenhoek here 
described can now be identified as Protozoa, and his letter may 
therefore be regarded as the first page in the history of proto- 
zoology. 

Leeuwenhoek, the father of protozoology, himself studied and 
described many Protozoa. His observations were soon repeated and 
confirmed by others, notably by some of the early Fellows of the 
Royal Society and his fellow-countryman Huygens, the great astron- 
omer. But tor many years protozoology made little progress, and 
remained essentially what it was originally, an amusement rather 
than a science. Although many good observations were made and 
recorded, they were always disjointed^ and often distorted by fancy 
and speculation. Many good zoologists regarded with doubt and 
misgiving everything seen with the microscope, an attitude of 
mind which has not quite disappeared even in these days of perfect 
instruments. Even the great Linnaeus (1707-1778), who attempted 
to catalogue and classify all animals and plants, and thereby founded 
modern systematic biology, never really overcame his suspicions 
sufficiently to incorporate the Protozoa firmly in his system. His 
mental attitude is shown in the name “ Chaos infusorium,** with 
which, in 1767, he dubbed a mixed lot of questionable protozoal 
organisms — the term Chaos itself having been suggested, no doubt, 
by Ovid’s “ rudis indigesiaqtie moles,** 

But already at this period many workers were convinced that 
the Protozoa-7<»r ** Infusoria,” as they were then called, from their 
occurrence in infusions— ^-have a real existence. The once notorious 
John Hill (1716-1775), in the course of his journalistic, theatrical, 
medical, and botanical adventures, turned his attention to micro- 
scopes; and in 1752 he described and, for the first time, scientifically 
named, a number of Protozoa wliich he had seen in infusions. Up 
to this time writers had been content to call them by diminutives of 
the names of larger and more familiar creatures, or occasionally by 
names suggested by comparison with some common object. We 
thus find the early protozoologists describing their observations upon 
” little insects,” ” worms,” ” fishes,” and even ” reptiles,” and upon 
” the slipper,” ” the sun,” ” the trumpet,” ” the gimlet,” or ” the 
bell animalcule.” It was not until 1773 that a serious attempt was 
made to reduce the chaos to order by caref ul observation and descrip- 
tion and classification of the ” Infusoria.” This notable work was 
done by the Danish naturalist, O. F. Mtiller (1730-1784); and his 
last book, published posthumously in 1786, is the first systematic 
treatise on protozoology. It is a remarkable work, full of shrewd 
observations, and showing astonishing insight, but containing, of 
course, many mistakes which w'crc inevitable at that period. Many 
of the Protozoa described and sketchiid by Mtiller — mostly from ob- 
servations made, as were those of Leeuwenhoek, with the aid of only 
a simple lens — are easily recognizable now by a protozoologist. 

The circumstance that Mtiller was able to attempt a comprehen- 
sive systematic treatise on the Protozoa implies that a very consider- 
able advance had taken place in biological thought since microscopic 
organisms were discovered. Many of the earlier workers, like the 
uneducated at the present day, believed in spontaneous generation* 
They believed, with Aristotle, that many ** imperfect ” animals were 
bred in mud, water, or decomposing matter ; and so long as this view 
was tenable there was no reason why these misbegotten offspring of 
the superabundant vitality of the earth should display any particular 
constancy in their appearance or any fixity of form. Consequently, 
to attempt to describe and classify the ” Infusoria ” must have 
seemed a futile task to many men of science two hundred years ago. 


Spontaneous generation, as a scientific doctrine, was not really 
demolished by the admirable experiments of Redi (1668), as is often 
supposed, for he disproved it for only the larger and more obvious 
anmials, such as insects; and the later discovery of microscopic or- 
ganisms raised the whole problem once more, but presented it in a 
much more difficult form. It was Hedi’s countryman, Spallanzani, 
who, a hundred years later, extended his observations to microscopic 
animals, and showed by means of ingenious and exact experiments 
that the ” Infusoria ” spring from living antecedents, and live, grow, 
and multiply like larger creatures. Spallanzani helped to lay the 
foundations on which Mtiller built, though his own work was not 
firmly consolidated until, a century later, the last rivets were driven 
in by Pasteur and Tyndall. 

In the latter half of the i8th century many minor contributions 
were made to protozoology, and although these were continued dur- 
ing the early part of the next century, no considerable advance was 
inade until about 1830, when the Berlin zoologist, C. G. Ehrenberg 
(1795-1876), began to publish his reseiirches. With amazing per- 
severance he studied, described, and named all the ” Infusoria” that 
he could find : and as he pursued his investigations not only at home, 
but also in Egypt, Arabia, Siberia, and elsewhere, the forms which 
he discovered were not a few. HivS chief contribution to proto- 
zoology was published in 1838 — a monumental folio volume of more 
than 550 pages, accompanied by an atlas of 64 coloured plates. 
This is still one of the classics of the science. It contained muen that 
was new and much that was true, eveiything of note that his indus- 
trious reading could find in the works of his predecessors, and withal 
a mass of mistakes, to which he cl u rig tenacious! v — in spite of violent 
contradiction and critic ism — to the end of his days. 

Ehrenberg’s most dangerous opponent was a Frenchman, FHix 
Dujardin (1801-1860). In 1841, with an octavo volume of some 680 
pa^es, but only 23 plates, he undermined the foundations of the big 
loHq, and thus overthrew, for all time, many of the favourite theories 
of his German antagonist. Dujardin’s work is also a protozoological 
classic. Together with Ehrenberg’s volume it marks the end of the 
old protozoology of the micrographers and the beginning of the new 
science as a si>ecial branch of zoolojfy. Rarely does the modern 
worker, unless he be a historian, require to consult any earlier trea- 
tises than these. 

Since the time of Dujardin only one really exhaustive work on the 
Protozoa as a whole has been written. This is the great monograph 
byO. Btitschli, of Heidelberg, published in 1880-9. It is significant of 
the vast modern development of protozoology that up to 1921 no 
work on a like scale, by a single individual, had been produced. 
It is now, indeed, impossible for any one man even to read all that 
has been written on the Protozoa, and the more recent workers have 
had perforce to devote their attention to some particular group of 
these organisms, or to some special branch of protozoology. To 
master a detail of the science is now the work of a lifetime. No one 
man could in 1921 claim to be an expert in all protozoology any more 
than in all mathematics or all chemistry. The territory already sur- 
veyed was so vast that the most he could hope to do was to cultivate 
his own small holding properly. 

The Modern Science. — Since the middle of the 19th century 
biological theory and practice have undergone profound changes; 
and in more recent years protozoology, with the rest of zoology, 
has largely changed its character. This period has seen — to 
note but a few of its more striking developments — the establish- 
ment of the Theory of Organic Evolution, the rise of the Cell 
Theory, the foundation of Histology and Cytology, and the 
unfolding of Physiology and Embryology and Medicine as 
experimental sciences. Protozoology has been profoundly in- 
fluenced by all these new growths, and has itself contributed not 
a little to them. An attempt has been made, and has already 
been partly successful, first, to discover all the Protozoa there 
arc, both living and fossil; then to investigate their structure in 
the minutest detail, and to ascertain how they live and develop; 
and finally, to understand their relations to other organisms and 
their place in nature. Countless monographs have been written 
on individual species, on the larger and smaller groups into 
which these can be scientifically classified, on collections made 
all over the world, and upon the special physiological, medical, 
and other problems which the Protozoa, as a whole or in part, 
present. But we must content ourselves here with the merest 
sketch of the growth and status of modern protozoology. 

Before proceeding, we must note some of the peculiar difficul- 
ties which differentiate protozoology from the rest of zoology. 
The animals with which it deals are, speaking generally, in- 
visible to the naked eye. ConseqiMtly, cannot be studied 
and anatomized by ordinary mefJ#|#J|!j; protozoologist has 
first to become a master in the rf fS^nicrOscope, and to 
learn its limitations as an instnim^ of^search. When he 
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has become proficient he must learn or devise methods for 
catching, watching, breeding and preserving those Protozoa 
that he wishes to study, and must thus become familiar with 
a peculiar and varied technique adapted to the investigation 
of the lives and habits of animals invisible to the unaided eye. 
He must then acquire the power of correctly interpreting what 
he secs under these peculiar conditions. If he is an efficient 
microscopist and a good observer, endowed with abundant 
patience and ingenuity, and if, at the same time, he is a good 
7X)ologist and sound philosopher, then, with experience and 
diligence, he may hope some day to become a good protozoologist. 
From the very nature of the subject, therefore, it will be obvious 
that it is easier to make mistakes in protozoology than in most 
other branches of zoology; and there can be little doubt that the 
writings on the Protozoa, taken as a whole, contain a larger 
percentage of error than those on any other group of animals. 
Protozoology is, indeed, still in its infancy, and learning slowly 
and painfully by the method of making mistakes. 

Protozoology, like most other sciences, is important from two 
different standf^oints, which may be called the theoretical and 
the practical. On the theoretical side we have to consider its 
relations to the rest of zoology, and the value of its contributions 
to biological philosophy; on the other side, wc must consider the 
utility of its practical applications, which are chiefly medical. 
In other words, we must look at protozoology as a pure science 
and as an applied s('icnre. It is necessary to distinguish these 
two aspects, although they are inextricably blended in reality. 
Protozoology was actually applied in medicine before it was 
ready; and this led not only to great confusion but almost to 
the severance of Medical I’rotozoology from the rest of the 
science. But progress on the medical side has now reacted 
beneficially upon the pure science, by bringing to light many 
new facts and setting many new problems. 

The Pure Science . — The theoretical importance of proto- 
zoology is not what it appeared to be fifty years ago. It has 
not fulfilled some of the high hopes then entertained for its 
future. In the earlier period the writer of an article such as 
this would have begun, in all probability, by declaring that the 
study of the Protozoa would lead to the solution of most of the 
outstanding general problems of biology. He would have pointed 
out that these animals were of the greatest importance in con- 
nexion with the two chief biological generalizations of his time — 
the Cell Theory and the Evolution Theory — and he would prob- 
ably have ended by saying that it was only lack of detailed 
knowledge which prevented protozoology from answering most 
of the fundamental questions of biology. Yet wc have now an 
abundance of Uic sort of information then regarded as requisite, 
and the great problems arc still, for the most part, where they 
were. It is both interesting and instructive to inquire how this 
has come about. 

I'he cell theory was first definitely formulated, in Germany, 
by Schleiden (1838) and Schwann (1830), and was modelled 
uito its modern form by Max Schultze (1861): that is to say, it 
took shape at the time of the reformation of protozoology by 
Ehrenberg and Dujardin, when the science was still feeling 
for a foolbold. According to the cell doctrine, all organisms, 
both animals and plants, arc built up of structural units, called 
“ cells,’* in much tlie same way as a house is built of bricks. 
Schultze defined “ a cell as a little lump of protoplasm with 
a nucleus inside it,*’ and this definition was generally accepted. 
It should be noted that this proposition, so far as the larger 
animals and plants are concerned, is not a theory ” at all, but 
a statement of fact easily verifiable by means of the microscope. 
The body of a rabbit or a cabbage is, for the most part, actusJly 
composed of “cells” as conceived in the definition. The 
“ theory ” was introduced when the proposition was held to 
apply to all organisms at all stages in their development. Dujar- 
din had shown that the Protozoa are soft-bodied animals com- 
posed of “ sarcod«: — th^iy^kirotoplasm ” of later workers — 
in which no constitH|i are discernible. Like “ cells ” 

Protozoa contain unlike the large animals, they 

#how no internal (jpSrei^tion into cellular units. It was thus 


necessary to introduce some new conception if the cell theory was 
to become universally applicable. 

The extension of the theory, so as to enable it to include the 
Protozoa, was made by von Siebold. Each individual protozoon, 
be said, is itself a “ cell.” It is comparable with a single one of 
the innumerable units of which the bodies of large animals are 
built. The Protozoa are “ unicellular *' animals, aU others 
“ multicellular.” According to this doctrine, therefore, a proto- 
zoon is not comparable, as an individual, with a whole multi- 
cellular animal, but with one of the cells in its body: or, the 
other way about, a multicellular animal is not an individual 
I of the same sort as a protozoon, but a colony of such individuals. 

This conception appeared so plausible— owing, it must be sup- 
posed, to the backward state of protozoology and cytology at 
that date — that it found ready acceptance; and, in spite of 
the cogent objections which have been raised against it by Huxley 
(1853), Whitman (1893), Sedgwick (1894), Dobell (1911), and 
others, it has prevailed down to the present day. The cell 
theory is still taught to almost every beginner in biology. 
He is still told that he is not an individual, but a community of 
individuals; and that the protozoon, which he can see with his 
own eyes leading an individual existence, is not an individual — 
such as he believed himself to be — ^but the equivalent of one 
little bit of his body. 

When the cell theory was being founded, another great 
biological generalization was just emerging — the doctrine of 
Organic Evolution. Charles Darwin’s great work, which 
appeared in 1850, created a revolution in biological thinking. 
Although Darwin’s own work, and his statement of the theory, 
appear to be unexceptionable, the doctrine miscalled “ Dar- 
winism ” developed along extravagant lines — chiefly, as is 
now evident, owing to the wild speculations and dominating 
influence of E. Haeckel and other German writers. The “ cell 
theory ” was immediately subpoenaed to give evidence for these 
“ Darwinists.” They wrongly believed that the evolution 
theory required the presence of some “ most primitive ” and 
“ elementary ” animals — from which all the “ higher ” forms 
had been derived — on the earth at the present day; and the shaky 
syllables let fall by the cell theory were eagerly seized upon, 
interpreted, and ultimately incorporated as incontrovertible 
facts in the case of the “ Evolutionists.” “ Unicellular ” 
organisms — such as the Protozoa — thus became the starting- 
point of evolutionary speculations. The Protozoa were obviously 
the “ simplest ” animals, since less was known about them than 
about llie others; and they were clearly the “ most elementary,” 
each individual representing but one of the structural elements 
of which the others were composed. Their insignificant size 
made them the “ lowest ” forms on earth, and their position — 
according to the “ theory ” — at the bottom of the “ Scala 
Naturae, made them the “most primitive.” It thus became 
easy to show, by specious arguments and “ question-begging 
epithets,” that protozoology occupied a position of fundamental 
importance in biology. By studying the Protozoa the earliest 
stages in evolution would be revealed. The beginnings of life 
would be laid bare. Physiology and morphology would appear 
in their elemental forms, stripped of all confusing detail. And 
optimists were not wanting who divined that, by higher and stiU 
higher powers of the microscope, Nature’s inmost secrets — such 
as the origin of life itself — would be divulged. 

I'hese. fantastic dreams have been slowly dispelled by the 
“ dry light ” of reason. It has become clear that protozoology 
was placed in a false position by the devotees of the cell doctrine 
and the dogmatic evolutionists. Let us look at the fundamental 
conception of the “ unicellularity ” of the Protozoa from another 
angle, and see how it appears in the light of modern knowledge. 

In the first place, it is clear that the Protozoa cannot prc^rly 
be described as “ unicellular.” Every protozoal animal has an 
independent existence. It has its own peculiar structure, exer- 
cises its own. proper functions, leads its own life — often, indeed, 
a very complex one. As an animal it is, from every standpoint, 
as much an “ individual ” as a man is. One protozoon is one 
whole animal, just as one man is one whole animal. From the 
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Standpoint of common sense^ no less than from that of modem 
zoology, the whole organism is the unit of individuality. But 
when we examine a protozoon under the microscope we still 
see— as Dujardin saw — that its body is not diflerentiated in- 
ternally into cells, as is that of a man. Its body is often sur- 
prisingly complex in structure, but it is never composed of cells. 
It is clear, therefore, that we can contrast the body of a man with 
that of a protozoon by saying that the one is ceJlular in structure, 
the other non<dlidar. To call it unicellular,*^ and thus com- 
pare one whole animal with a minute differentiated fraction of 
another, is obviously absurd. It is as though a man who had 
only seen houses built of bricks were suddenly to encounter 
one constructed, all of a piece, of concrete; and then, being unable 
to find the familiar individual bricks in its fabric, were to declare 
that the concrete house is not a house — in the sense that the 
brick house is — but one large and peculiarly modified brick. 

When once it is realized that the Protozoa are not, in any sense, 
** elementary ** or ‘‘ unicellular ” animals, but a group of 
peculiarly constructed creatures, adapted in a special way to 
particular conditions of life, then it will also be realized that 
we have no reasons — apart from preconceived ideas derived from 
unsound generalizations — for believing that they represent 
** primitive ** or ** first ** forms of life. That they are not 

simple ** we now know. It is true that they display, on the 
whole, less visible structural differentiation than most of the 
larger animals; but physiologically they arc very complex. 
That they are able to perform all the chief functions of “ higher ** 
animals, but with fewer instruments, docs not make their 
mechanism easier to understand; and it is thus hardly con- 
ceivable that the Protozoa can ever offer us the easiest way of 
approach to physiological problems. They offer us, indeed, the 
most difficult field in animal physiology, owing to their micro- 
scopic size and apparent simplicity of structure. As a great 
physiologist has well said: “Experience and reflection have 
shown me that, after all, the physiological world is wise in spend- 
ing its strength on the study of the higher animals. And for the 
simple reason that in these, everything being so much more 
highly differentiated, the clews of the tangles come, so to speak, 
much more often to the surface, and may be picked up much 
more readily ** (Michael Foster). Attempts to found a “ general 
physiology ** on the Protozoa as “ cells ** and “ elements ** 
are doomed to failure, for they arc based upon an unsound 
philosophy; and the speculative and deductive efforts in this 
direction — such as that of Verworn in Germany — have slowly 
given way before the experimental and inductive methods of 
Jenniugs and others in America and elsewhere. 

As a point of historic interest, it may be noted that the father 
of protozoology and his immediate followers had none of the 
extravagant later notions regarding the “ unicellular ** and 
“ elementary ** nature of the Protozoa. For Leeuwenhoek the 
Protozoa were animals like any other animals, but delightfully 
and marvellously little; and he thus saw more clearly and 
naturally than many of his later successors. 

There are probably few biologists who now cherish any hopes 
of seeing the fundamental problems of biology solved by the 
study of the Protozoa, though the majority still speak and write 
in the optimistic language of last century. For these mental 
survivals there is a psychological basis, wliich seems worth 
noting before we go on to consider the true status and value of 
protozoology. There is a curious disposition, apparently in- 
herent in the human mind, to suppose that by studying the most 
minute creatures we can come nearer to first principles. And it 
is the same with the study of the larger organisms. As the cytol- 
ogist probes into the structure of an animal with higher and still 
higher powers of the microscope, he feels that he is gradually 
“ getting to the bottom ** of his problems. He feels that when his 
microscope has resolved the larger animals into their smallest 
component parts, and has revealed every detail of the smallest 
living thing, he will be face to face with fundamentals. It does 
not require much thought to realize that this is a fallacy. The 
deeper we delve, the more detail we discover. But it is all of the 
same sort: we.add to the quantity and not to the quality of our 
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knowledge. With the highest possible magnification we shall 
obtain no information which is qualitatively or fundamentally 
different from that to be derived from the study of large organ- 
isms, and their gross anatomy, with the naked eye. 

The mental bias just mentioned seems to be responsible for 
many popular — and not a few “ scientific ” — notions about the 
Protozoa. It appears, for example, to be at the back of the un- 
reasonable but common belief that the Protozoa are “ elemen- 
tary ** and “ primitive ** animals. Although few biologists now 
believe in spontaneous generation, yet many arc able to believe 
that living things must have been spontaneously generated from 
lifeless matter in the past ; and to those who hold this belief it 
still appears serif -evident that the organisms so generated were 
microscopic. Consequently, these biologists feel that the 
Protozoa must, in some way, be nearer than other animals to 
“ the beginnings of life,” and they find no difficulty in conceiving 
that the first animals were “ Protozoa.” In the same way, when 
these same biologists come to consider evolution, and the rela- 
tions of living animals to one another, they find in the Protozoa 
the easiest starting-point for their speculations. The Protozoa 
are “ the simplest *’ animals, and the human mind works most 
readily from simple to complex concej>tions. Consequently, 
evolution is pictured as necessarily moving in the same direction 
— the simply constructed creatures coming first, and the com- 
plex developing from them. But it is surely a poor philosophy 
which would constrain Nature to order her infinite events in 
that particular sequence in which thoughts happen to follow 
one another most easily in the mind of man. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the theoretical interest or 
value of protozoology? Clearly it is this. Biological theory is 
sound in proportion to the truth of its generalizations. When 
all the facts are known about all animals and plants, we shall be 
able to make true general propositions about them. Before we 
know the facts our generalizations can be but partial and pre- 
mature — more or less lucky guesses, based upon incomplete 
knowledge. All biological theory is at present in this condition 
and therefore the careful study of any animal or group of animals 
— such as the Protozoa — will, if it yields new facts for generaliza- 
tion, be valuable ultimately as a contribution to biology. At 
present we cannot hope to do much more than collect facts, by 
means of accurate observation and apposite experiment. When 
we have collected and critically analyzed them, we can some- 
times make tentative generalizations of a lesser order. But the 
larger and truer generalizations will come later. 

It may be said that if this is all that can be expected from 
protozoology, then it is no more important than any other 
branch of zoology: there i.s no reason why wc should study the 
I’rotozoa rather than any other group of animals. All this is 
quite true and reasonable; but there is also a reason why proto- 
zoology is likely to yield results of particular interest. The 
I’rotozoa arc a group of animals organized on a different prin- 
ciple from the rest. They arc, as we have just seen, non-ccllular 
animals with peculiar lives and habits. Structurally and func- 
tionally they differ, in many ways, from all other animals. 
Now all the chief biological generalizations — almost all general 
propositions relating to such phenomena as birth, growth, 
development, sex, reproduction, heredity, variation, and death — 
have been derived from obscrv^atioris made upon the larger 
multicellular animals. When general ideas were formulated on 
such subjects the Protozoa were practically left out of account. 
When the more important facts about the Protozoa are firmly 
established, we shall be able to recast many of our biological 
theorems in a more satisfactory form. The Protozoa offer 
us, in other words, a new world of animals for generalization, 
and a new standpoint from which to survey our old-world 
zoological knowledge. The discovery of the Protozoa was to 
zoology what the (^iscovery of America was to geography. But 
we are still, in protozoology, in the i6th century. For our 
knowledge of the new world we must still depend upon travellers* 
tales, upon reiwts of things ill-observed and misunderstood, 
marvels and myths and mysteries. But some day we shall have 
a(;curate and faithful records, and then protozoology will come 
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into its own. As yet we are hardly on the threshold of the new 
biology, but for those who delight in the destruction of error and 
the advancement of true learning, the protozoological prospect 
is already full of hope. 

The Applied Science . — The chief practical applications of 
protozoology are to medicine. Certain of the Protozoa live as 
parasites in the bodies of men and animals, and thereby cause 
diseases. Some of these are so important that they are widely 
known — for example, malaria and sleeping sickness'— and the 
elucidation of such diseases is one of the most interesting and 
recent chapters in biology. Protozoology also has certain applica- 
tions to agricultural science, because many Protozoa inhabit the 
soil, but their value is still doubtful. 

The founder of protozoology was the first to find Protozoa 
inhabiting the living bodies of other and larger animals. In 
i68i he described one such animalcule ** which was living in 
his own intestine. In 1683 he described and depicted others 
from the intestine of the frog. All these are recognizable, with 
fair certainty, at the present day. Leeuwenhoek did not suggest 
that these ** parasites ” were in any way concerned in the 
causation of disease, and it is probable, indeed, that the forms 
which he observed arc not. But already at that date the mi- 
crobe ** theory of disease-production was in existence, for it was 
guessed at long before any ‘‘ microbes” were discovered; and 
consequently wc And that, even in Leeuwenhoek’s lifetime, the 
suggestion was put forward that his “ little animals ” might be 
the ** causes ” of certain disorders. We And, for example, an 
early fellow of the Royal Society remarking, in 1683, of a 
** murren ” which had raged among the cattle in central Europe, 
and of which the cause was undiscovered: ** I wish Mr. Leewen^ 
hoeck had been present at some of the dissections of these in- 
fected Animals^ I am perswaded He would have di.scovered some 
strange Insect or other in them.” Mr. Leeuwenhoek’s successors 
have, on many a like occasion, fulAlled the expectations of 
“ the ingenious Fred. Shre, M.D., and F.R.S.,” but his ‘‘ strange 
insects ” they now call Protozoa ” or Bacteria.” 

From the time of Leeuwenhoek to the present day the parasitic 
Protozoa have been studied with increasing attention. Their 
relation to diseases has been gradually elucidated, though we 
are still very far from Anality in our knowledge of this ab- 
sorbingly interesting subject. The history of our knowledge is 
long, and the discoveries have followed devious ways — too 
devious and intricate to be more than touched upon here. 

Our knowledge of protozoal diseases — diseases colloquially 
said to be “ caused ” by protozoal parasites— really begins as 
recently as the middle of the iQth century, when Louis Pasteur 
(1822-1895) began his researches on a disease of silkworms 
called pSbrlne. Applying to the investigation of this disease 
the genius which stamps his work on “ microbes ” generally, 
Pasteur Arst discovered its causes, and then deduced methods for 
its prevention. The ‘‘ cause ” he found to be a microscopic 
parasite, now called Nosema bomhycis and classiAed among the 
Protozoa. Although Pasteur did not know that the parasite 
was a protozoon, his work on p^briw and other microbic diseases 
was of fundamental importance for protozoology, because it 
demonstrated the methods by which such diseases can be studied 
and elucidated. Pasteur’s scientiAc principles were impeccable, 
and e<iualled only by his own practical applications of them. 
It is common knowledge that he founded modern bacteriology; 
but in so doing he also laid the foundations of medical proto- 
zoology. To the casual reader it may si?em strange that the study 
of silkworms can have any bearing upon medicine, or could in 
any way contribute towards the alleviation of human suffering. 
But there was another practical result of Pasteur’s work which 
everyone will immediately apprecidH!? since it can be expressed in 
pounds, shillings and pence, p^Itrine attacked the silk- 

worms of France the silk industry yielded an annual revenue of 
130,000,000 francs to the State. Aflfeii^the disease had raged for 
a dozen years the revenue bad fallen to 8,000,000, and the 
industry was on the brink of min. 'ite have discovered the causes 
of the disease, and to have devi#tf, as a direct consequence, 
means for its control, and, as a further consequence of this, to 


I have rehabilitated the whole silk industiy— these are practical 
results which everyone can understand. And one has but to 
remember that protozoal diseases may affect man himself and 
his larger domesticated animals — not merely silkworms — to 
realize the practical possibilities of protozoology. 

Towards the close of the 19th century medical protozoology 
became linked up with another branch of zoology — entomology, 
the science which deals with insects. This connexion has nothing 
to do with the silkworms just mentioned, but arose through the 
discovery of the part played by certain other insects in the 
causation of protozoal diseases. The discoveries in this field 
began, once more, with the investigation of a disease of domes- 
ticated animals; but the pioneer was not, in this case, the 
Frenchman Pasteur, but the Scotsman David Bruce. His work 
is of such importance that we must notice it at this point. 

The Work of Bruce. — Some parts of Africa are the home of 
certain large blood-sucking flies called tsetse,” The ** Fly 
Country ” is uninhabitable except for wild animals; and long 
before its full significance was understood, the fly itself was 
recognized as a serious obstacle to the opening-up of Central 
Africa. Livingstone, the greatest of all African explorers, was so 
impressed with the fly’s importance in this connexion that he 
put a vignette of a tsetse on the title-page of his Missionary 
Travels (ist ed., 1857). Live stock taken into the Fly Country ” 
rapidly succumbs to a disease which is called “ nagana ” in 
Zululand, where Bruce's original investigations were made. 
The disease was also called tsetse-fly disease,” since it was 
believed by the European settlers to be caused by the bite of the 
fly. The natives believed, however, that it was caused by 
the presence of large game, the wild animals in some way con- 
taminating the grass or drinking-water.” 

Bruce began his work in Zululand — after an abortive attempt 
in 1894 — in Sept. 1895 (the month of Pasteur’s death). His full 
report on his researches is dated May 1896. In this almost in- 
credibly short space of time he demonstrated that nagana is 
caused by a protozoal blood-parasite — since named Trypanosoma 
hruceif after its discoverer; that the parasite lives normally in 
the blood of big game, without harming them; and that it is 
conveyed from animal to animal by the tsetse. When the fly 
sucks the blood of an infected animal it becomes itself infected 
with the trypano.somes, which are subsequently re-inoculated 
into other animals by the fly when it sucks their blood. If these 
other animals are domestic stock, such as oxen or horses, they 
become infected with trypanosomes, contract nagana, and die. 
If they are wild game, such as antelopes, they also become in- 
fected, but develop no disease. In nature the trypanosome 
lives in the game and the flies alternately, the fly acting as an 
intermediary in the spread of infection from antelope to antelope. 
The big game — indigenous in the country — are habituated to 
and proof against the infection; domestic animals — foreigners, 
introduced by man — are not, and when infected usually die. 

Bruce thus succeeded in extracting elements of truth from 
both the European and the native beliefs, and was able to com- 
bine them into a true theory of the causation of nagana. At the 
same time he threw a flood of light on many other protozoal 
diseases, and suggested all sorts of possibilities concerning their 
causation and prevention. He forged new links between proto- 
zoology and medicine and between entomology and protozoology. 
It is true there were other lights and other links before. Try- 
panosomes were known, and known to cause diseases, before 
Bruce went to Zululand. Timothy Lewis and Griffith Evans 
had observed similar parasites in India more than a decade 
earlier; and Theobald Smith and Kilborne, in America, had 
demonstrated in 1893 that the disease of cattle known as ** Texas 
fever ” — a disease also caused by a blood-inhabiting protozoal 
parasite — is transmitted from beast to beast by the agency of 
ticks. But Bruce’^ work was solid, complete, and demonstrative. 
By clean experiments and right reasoning he contributed more 
to science in a few months than hundreds who have followed 
up his work have since been able to contribute in many years. 
In work of this sort it is the quality, not the quantity, that 
counts. Later researches have but served to enhance the 
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magnitude and difficulty of the problem which confronted Bruce 
in rSps; and to find a just parallel to the masterly manner in 
which he solved it, we must go back to Pasteur. There is, indeed, 
the same simplicity, the same directness, the same insight in 
the work of both these men. Their works are enduring demon- 
strations of the method of science: they are a delight to read, 
and illustrate on every page the favourite maxim of Boerhaave: 
Simplex sigillum veri. 

The foUowing-up of BrUce^s discoveries and the working-out 
of details and consequences have led to the accumulation of 
an immense amoimt of new knowledge — protosoological, ento- 
mological, and medical. We can do no more than mention it 
here. We must, however, notice one of the first-fruits of his 
labours — the application of his results to the study of human 
diseases. This application was made mainly by Bruce himself. 
A few years after he had done his great work on nagana he 
attacked the problem of sleeping sickness, a human disease 
which has depopulated large areas of Central Africa. Bruce 
and his collaborators were able to show that this disease is 
similar to nagana. It is likewise caused by a trypanosome, 
which is conveyed to man by the bite of a tsetse-fly, and which is 
capable of living in other animals. In this case the parasite had 
been previously seen by Forde and Dutton, and by Castellani. 
But its relation to human disease and the part played by the 
tsetse in its transmission were first clearly demonstrated through 
the work of Bruce. 

Malaria and Other Diseases . — We must now notice another 
disease, which is known by name to all — malaria, ** the scourge 
of the tropics.” This disease, as we now know, is also carried 
from man to man by the agency of a blood-sucking fly — in this 
case a mosquito, and it is also caused by a blood-inhabiting 
protozoal parasite, though it is one very different from that 
which causes nagana. Moreover, this parasite lives in men and 
mosquitoes only. After undergoing a peculiar development in 
the blood of a human being, it is sucked up with his blood by a 
mosquito when it feeds upon him. Provided that the mosquito 
is of the right sort, the parasites in the blood — if they are in 
the proper stage of devclopment-^undcrgo further remarkable 
changes in the mosquitoes body. Thereafter the mosquito is 
able to infect other men with the parasites, which it injects into 
their blood in the process of sucking. And so tlie life of the para- 
site continues. 

The foregoing is the briefest synopsis of a very complicated 
story, in which almost every event has been worked out in great 
detf^. Hundreds have contributed to this work, though some 
of them can hardly be said to have codperated in it. Indeed, 
such bitter flghts have taken place among them that it has now 
become almost impossible to mention the names of some workers 
without offending others. The history of these discoveries would 
give an unpleasant shock to anybody simple enough to believe 
that men of science always labour for truth and the advancement 
of knowledge rather than for fame and personal gain. Fortunate- 
ly the names of the leading discoverers are now known to almost 
everybody, and their individual achievements arc no longer in 
dispute. Even the “ general reader ” is familiar with the name 
of Laveran, the great Frenchman who, in 1880, discovered the 
malarial parasites in human blood; of Patrick Manson, the 
founder of modern tropical medicine, who divined, in 1894, 
the part played by the mosquito; of Ronald Ross, who, inspired 
by Manson, first worked out in 1898 the complete development 
of the malarial parasite of birds, and thus solved the general 
problem; and of Grass! and his fellow- workers in Italy, who 
immediately confirmed Ross's work and extended and success- 
fully applied his results to the study of malaria in man. When 
the 19th century ended the story was almost complete. 

It will be evident that malaria, nagana, and similar diseases 
are not purely protozoological problems. It will also be obvious 
that such diseases might be stamped out and prevented by 
attacking either the protozoal parasites which cause ” them, 
or the insects which transmit them, though there could have 
been but little hope of success in coping with such diseases be- 
fore the life-histories of the parasites were discovered. When 
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protozoology, entomology and medicine have solved their re- 
spective parts of such problems, then many tropical region.*; 
which are now forbidden ground will become habitable for man 
and beast. The practical imiiortancc of protozoology in cases 
such as these is self-evident. The facts speak for themselves. 

Malaria is a far commoner disease than nagana, and the dis- 
coveries relating to it have therefore made a far wider appeal 
to the public. It intrigues the public to hear that there would 
still* be no Panama Canal but for the great discoveries in con- 
nexion with malaria. It would excite them but little to hear that 
some obscure tribe of Zulus could now keep cattle in places 
where it was previously impossible. But the advancement of 
science is not measured in such terms, and science values most 
highly those who discover and enunciate new principles. Already 
we can observe that the problems presented by nagana and 
msdaria are similar, and that most of the generalizations which 
their solution can give us arc, indeed, the same. We can see, 
too, that history, in the end, is generally just. Consequently, 
we may hazard a guess that in years to come the historian of 
science, in his impartial search for beginnings and great names, 
will not fail to note the sequence of the discoveries which we 
have just considered, and will apportion his praise accordingly. 

The World War Period . — Medical protozoology, like many 
another branch of science, received a powerful stimulus from the 
World War of 1914-8. Not only was much of the preAriously 
acquired knowledge put into practice, but this practical applica- 
tion in turn revealed or emphasized the gaps, defects, and errors 
in many current conceptions, and so led ultimately to the 
prosecution of new researches and the acquisition of much new 
knowledge. Surveyed from the most general standpoint, the war 
appears to have taught us little that was new regarding malaria 
and the other protozoal diseases already mentioned. Its chief 
protozoological contribution has been to our knowledge of those 
Protozoa which live in the human intestine, and more especially 
to the elucidation of the disease called amoebic dysentery. We 
may therefore say a few words on this subject at this point. 

The Protozoa known as amoebae ” form a large and inter- 
esting group. Most of the species live independently in such 
places as ponds, ditches, or the soil; but some of them live in 
the bodies of other animals, and one of them — called Entamoeba 
histolytica — was already known before the war to live in the 
human bowel and cause ” amoebic dysentery. The parasite 
was discovered by Losch in Russia as long ago as 1875. Its 
real relation to dysentery, however, was not made clear, though 
much debated, until just before the war, when the admirable 
researches of two American workers in the Philippine Islands — 
E. L. Walker and A. W, Scllards — were published. During the 
war their results have been confirmed and greatly extended, 
chiefly by the investigations of British workers. As a con- 
sequence, we now know as much about amoebic dysentery as we 
do about malaria or the diseases due to trypanosomes. There 
are several points here which are worthy of mention. 

We now know that no less than five different species of 
amoebae may live in the intestine of man, though only one of 
these — the ** dysentery amoeba ” already mentioned — ever does 
him any harm. Moreover, we now know also that amoebic 
dysentery is a comparatively rare disease. There are many 
different kinds of dysentery, and the kind due to amoebae is 
far from being the commonest. Before the war amoebic dys- 
entery was generally recognized as a disease more or less re- 
stricted to the tropics, though certain other kinds of dysentery 
occur all over the world. The curious fact brought into prom- 
inence by the war is that the dysentery amoeba itself is very 
common almost everywhere. This parasite, which can cause, by 
its presence in the bowel, a violent and sometimes fatal form of 
dysentery, usually does no such thing. Very many people, in 
all parts of the world, are infected with it, but very few ever 
suffer any appreciable harm from its presence. The parasite 
and the person who harbours it are usually suited to one another 
in such a way that they can live together comfortably, oblivious 
of the existence of one another. There are, for instance, in the 
British Isles at this moment many thousands of people who are 
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heavily infected with these disease-producini^ parasites, and 
yet enjoying perfect health. 

Another curious feature of amoebic dysentery is the circum- 
stance that it cannot be contracted from a person suffering from 
the disease The people responsible for the spread of infection 
are those who harbour the parasite but themselves sufiEcr no 
ill consequences from its presence. The explanation of these 
seemingly contradictory facts is really quite simple, now that 
we know the life-history of the amoeba and its relation to dis6ase. 
It is a popular fallacy to suppose that any parasite is the sole 

cause of any disease. A disease is a joint result of many 
antecedent factors, and in the present case it would probably be 
nearer the truth to say that the person who harbours the amoeba, 
rather than the amoeba itself, is the “ cause ** of amoebic dys- 
entery. For dysentery results only when the infected person 
happens to be abnormally sensitive to infection with the amoeba, 
and the condition is as harmful to the parasite as it is to the 
patient. Normally man and amoeba fit one another, and there 
is no trouble. Abnormally there is a misfit, and amoebic dys- 
entery is the consequence. The disease is really an unimportant 
side-show in the life-history of the parasite, the result of its 
being planted in unsuitable soil. 

The foregoing considerations will serve to show once more the 
value of protozoology in the study of human diseases. What 
hope could there ever be of eradicating a disease such as amoebic 
dysentery if wc remained in ignorance of the life-history of the 
parasites connected with it? We might cure every case of the 
disease— 'WC might conceivably prevent the death of every 
patient who contracted it; but even if we did, it is now clear 
that this would have no effect whatever upon the continuance 
and prevalence of the disease itself. Such procedure could not 
possibly stamp out amci bic dysentery, or even reduce by one 
the annual number of cases of this disorder. This is not to 
say that protozoology has yet enabled us to do cither of these 
things; but it has enabled us to formulate the problem cor- 
rectly, and has shown the uselessness of expending our energies 
in wrong directions. Greater results will follow when our 
knowledge is greater and more properly and consistently applied. 

It has been sup|X)sed for so long that the parasites which 
produce protozoal diseases arc peculiar to tropical or sub- 
tropical countries that the discovery of the dysentery amoeba 
in Britain may .seem surprising. It is really not so surprising as 
the circumstance that nobody, until quite recently, had thought 
of looking for it here. And there are many equally remarkable 
parallels. To mention only those diseases and parasites which 
wc have already noted, wc can now say that malaria occurs 
indigenously in Britain — though this was hardly suspected 
until recently; and that parasites closely similar to those which 
cause nagana and 'I'exas fever have now been discovered in 
the sheep and cattle of the United Kingdom. How far these 
observations are of practical imj>ortance the future will show, 
but already they clearly indicate that protozoology may be 
studied with profit at home no less than abroad. 

Organization and Training of Workers , — In conclusion, wc 
shall now note very briefly what has already been done for the 
promotion of i)rotozoology as a branch of science. 

As a profession it still hardly exists. Most of those who have 
enlarged the science have been zoologists or medical men en- 
gaged in teaching other subjects and in practising their pro- 
fessions. Many great discoveries have been made by men who 
cannot be described as protozoologists. But the science has now 
become so vast, from the amassing of myriads of complicated 
details*, that it can no longer be regarded as an occupation for 
anyone but a highly trained specialist. The amateur toying 
with his microscope, the ordinary zoologist or physician working 
in occasional vacations or leisure hours snatched from practice, 
can no longer expect to make any solid contributions to proto- 
zoology, In future all great advances in knowledge must come 
from those who are bred up as protozoologists — ^who not only 
have the necessary physical and mental gifts for this most 
difficult study, but who also arc prepared to devote their lives 
and energies to it, and to it alone. 


Modern science has already developed to such unwibldy pro- 
portions that it has ceased to be coherent and has burst asunder 
into separate segments. The day of the scientist,'^ with all 
science for his province, is gone for ever. If men of science arc 
to escape the fate of the builders of the Tower of Babel^ it can 
only be by conscious codperation. Each wcwrker must do his 
own special work, but must do it with due regard for his fallow- 
labourers in adjoining sections, and with the plan of the whole 
building constantly before his eyes. Protozoology must, accord- 
ingly, develop along its own lines and by the labour of proto- 
zoologists, but it must remain in touch with the rest of zoology 
and with medicine and with all other sciences whose collaboration 
is likely to be mutually beneficial. We can already observe th^ 
bad effects of non-collaboration in the modern school of proto- 
zoology which originated witli Fritz Schaudinn in Berlin. 
Over-specialization has there led— after beginning on an ad- 
mirable foundation of fact — to fantastic speculation and the 
promulgation of doctrines which are biologically unsound. 

One of the good results of the World War was to encourage 
the collaboration of workers in different branches of science, 
and in Britain the bonds which previously existed between 
protozoology and medicine have been greatly strengthened. 
One of the most obvious conditions necessary for the con- 
tinuance of this alliance is the growth of protozoology itself. 
Unless the protozoologists can build scJdly, and not too slowly, 
they will lose their advantages. Unfortunately, no adequate 
provision has yet been made for the training of workers in 
protozoology. At present there are in Britain and elsewhere 
few first-rate professional protozoologists and few competent 
teachers, but a large number of day labourers and dabblers 
from other sciences. Protozoologists are still mainly recruited 
from other professions. The remedy for this state of affairs will 
be found only when protozoology is recognized as a separate 
science — ^an occupation for specialists and not for smattcrers; 
and when encouragement is given to its development by the 
founding of professorships in the subject — or similar appoint- 
ments — ^in the larger universities. These professorships must 
be primarily for research, and secondarily for teaching purposes. 
The professor must have ample time and funds for teaching 
himself, and for carrying out his own researches. If he is suffi- 
ciently gifted to do both these things, he will be able at the same 
lime to teach his science to others who would follow in his foot- 
steps. But the time has now gone when the junior demonstrator 
in zoology or the lecturer on general parasitology in the medical 
schools can expect to ” take up ” protozoology for a term or two 
and thereby profit science or himself. Unfortunately, too little 
had been done up to 1921 to create the necessary facilities. 

A professorship in the subject, founded on the right lines, was 
indeed instituted in London University some years ago, but it 
had remained unoccupied up to 1921 since the death of its first 
holder in 1915. At Cambridge the Quick professorship of biology, 
founded later, at one time appeared likely to develop into a chair 
of protozoology, but these hopes were not fulfilled. An assistant 
professorship, chiefly devoted to protozoology, recently existed 
in the Imperial College of Science in London; but no further 
appointment was made to this post after it was vacated by its 
first occupant. The medical schools of Great Britain have, in 
some instances, lecturers in protozoology, but these are mostly 
medical men with other work to perform and no special knowl- 
edge of the science as a whole. The schools of tropical medicine 
in London and Liverpool have been more fortunate, and have 
been able to appoint to their staffs protozoologists who can 
devote their undivided attention to the subject. But here again 
it is chiefly the practical side of the science, as applied to medi- 
cine, that is being fostered. Rotlmmsted Experimental Station 
has a protozoologist to study the subject in its agricultural 
aspects, and several universities and other institutions of minor 
importance have members who have specialized in protozoology. 
Veterinary medicine in Great Britain has, however, sUll done 
little for research or instruction in protozoology. 

In the British colonies and dependencies things are no better. 
A chair of protozoology has recently been created in India; 
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PRYOR» ROGER ATKI|lipN (182^x919)^ Axpietican judst 
and politician {see 22.533*^), died in New York City March 14 
X919. In 1912 he published a Volume of Essays and Addresses, 
FBXXMYflUU SIEGES OF. 4014 - 6 *— The Galician town of 
Przemysl (10a 22^534) was first fortified in 1854, when Austria 
mobilized against Russia, The completely exposed position of 
the NX. frontier made it imperative to iay out fortifications. 
The Anqhduke Charles had already, in 1824, called attention to 
this weak point* In case of an invasion of East Galicia by the 
Russians, tha fixist naturalobstaclecapableoftbringing them to a 
halt would be the river beds of the lower San and tlw Dniester, 
and the obvious thing to do was to strengthen ibis line by con* 
structingha series of fortifications. On thp San it was originally 
intended to build out Jaroslau as a fortressV but the decision in 
X854 fell on PorzemysL In later years a row; of smaller bridge* 
beads and, poMs, d^appui arose along the Dniester, Whidi greatly 
inci^ased its value as an. obstacle. In the couise of one year a 
fotfified ring .01)110 less^^ t^^ fisdorts bad been erected round the 
town of Przemysl. The ybar 1870; saw the building of'a penna^ 
nent ring of forts finished, but the works were not a mat<^ lor a 
bpmbatdmeat by modern siege guns^ owing to* the very luggardly 
expenditure sanetbnedfa Although after 1888;, and in the: last 
years before the World War, the modernization of the fortress 
ftom A tochnical 8tand|>oint\ was begun and some modern self^- 
contained forts :Wcre cpJMstrUjcted, iti was in X9X4 stiU in a very 
unsatislaCtpry condition. ! Theii^rt time available for equips 
xnont between the first days of mobilization and the first siege by 
the Russians was indeed Spent: in feverish activity, but a 
very amaR^part of the neglect of the; past 10 years^ could now bh 
piadegood. The worka oin toe ring of whidx Was 48 km; 
Injcircumfdrenicev woreimote Or less out of date. Only da of them 
could be considered “ bombproof,” while all tha rest weroionly 
sheltprobf/^ and^ven^ toxMy kgaihsa 24-cm bombs and rS'^m. 
sbells; of eld^atomned Wbastru^ ! The points d'mppui /for ihe 
infantry ami the battery emplacements lying, between the forts 
were olnmst. witlmnt exoi^t^ only eplinteiproof -sheRem^^ and 
some: were; mere. field iorlificatioiis cxxmiMcted' of Wood! and 


eattk^: 1 Thb infantry fine running throned these was protected by 
wire ohsfades^' iSenefslly tody frowst dOep; in front of ^ the 
Unit of toe rilngjof ^lOrtS oOi enormous lasfc had to be undcirtakeii 
In i priparing ifort the defenoet-«tod okarinj^ of' toe> loregrbundl 
Itoiem toan.iG 7 108 Idrest wtefelevelled 
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ommiinlcatioxsg Mdgea ia^ bad still to 
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asVery.bw ieotlftg, eoiiaisU sf^sdtolit^a,boe Ipnm 'in iUi «| 
Whkh more thaxvhaif were short-range wieapdluitioitotto de^^ 
andittiridsfirafi Thise were Z2* and cannon dating from 
S86r,i s5>«m. tXM»rtars daring from thi fei|^eS,ii.nd St^cnxw tcupoks, 
disaf^earisig cupola, aadiminimum port guns iri did ooxiiitiiluctioxi. 
Abwt 4t5oiaf. toe gim distant deftoce igtoaS. being for the 

most part old pMcm. field guns (M 7 5/96) with i; ranges ofi only 
6ikni Of modern guns the fortress at the beginninjg of thO war 
hod* altogether oxily^ four 3jOi5^m. mortars, with a rax^e of 9vS 
kmi, and|24*8^€m; field guns dating from 190$, effective ^trp to 
7^5 kilometres; The distant defence, guns also inclmdi^ ;i8om 
X2<^cm., aftfm; and r8*cm. siege carmen^ dating from i88d, xd 
xo-cm. and xs-cm. cupola howitzers made in 1899, 15-cm. nw^dlie 
howitzers of the same year, and 24-cm. mortars made in j8^8, 
Ak regards^unitions the average J^ovision was 500 rounds j^er 
gdn, Y^'^beven that in the case of the modern morto For 
ad tlm.lbtsu 30*5-0111. mortars taken together there "were 300 
refunds in ftne fortri^s. Of m^hine^guns there were ^together 
114, c^e^ird oi which were built into toe forts, IcgVing two- 
thkdsfbltoobflbuse. ‘ 

For ^e purpose of provisioning the fortresk an estimate of 
85,000/1^^ and 3,7x0 horses ha(f been established. In peace 
time one ikonth^s supplies were stored In the fortress, with the 
umderstYdfng that an increase to three months^ should be tnide 
during the ai^ng period. The Austro-Hungairian Higher Com- 
xxiand did its utmost at tbk time to inbmase thn store of siii^lies, 
add, by making full use of thb available railways and fiu^or 
colunins, succeeded in provisioning the fortieks for^fir monps 
and a-half^ These precautions were all the more justified as, at 
the last moment, the garrison Was augmented b;y the addition of 
the 23rd Honved Inf. Div., two field tramway seiptions and other 
minor formations, which brought up its strength to 136,000 
men and 2x,ooo horses. At this strength the fortress was pro- 
visioned, not for four and a-half, but for three months. 

The actual garrison of the fortress at the beginning of mobiliza- 
tidn consisted of the Austrian xixth and the Hungarian 97th 
L^ndsturm Inf. Bdee., one reserve squadron, One reserve bat- 
tery, 40 companies Of garrison artillery, 44 Landsturm artillery 
brigades, 7 companies of sappers, and the essential sanitary 
and labour detachments. When the Austro-Hungarian arniies 
rejtreated behind the $an, after the breaking-off of the baUle 
of; Lemberg-Nawa Rpska, there were added to the forti^ss 
command (under Field-Marshal-Lt. Kusmanek von Burgneu- 
stkdten) the Aqstro-Hungarian 93rd and xo8th Landsturm Inf. 
Bdes. and the 23rd Honved Inf. Division. Earlier additions had 
been: two^ Hungarian match regiments, of which, however^ one 
was handed ovet to Jaroslau and Radymno, one Hungarian 
Landsturm hussar Unit, and lastly a group consisting of fouf 
battalions formed out of various l^ndstutm formations, auxil- 
iary police and others; cutoff from the main body. All in 
all, the fortress establishment, when the last man of the mobile 
atiUies had left the zone, consisted of: 61 f infantry battalions 
which 46i were Landsturm)' 7 Squadrons, 4 fieM-gun bat** 
tedes, 43 fonress-ariillery companies, 48 Landsturm artiller|^ 
brides, and' 8 sapper Companies; also sanitary Corps, military 
and Landsturm labour detachments, fortress atid tramway 
formations, bblloon detachments^ tdegra^hj telephone and iddio 
iormations,* and so forth. The Value of the ttoops i^hut up id the 
fortress may best be judjg^ by the facts that two*ithi#ds%f timni 
were Landsturm, ixiduding therefore Older afud' less trained men, 
and that the formations which had been fighting oU the open 
field were reduced to nearly half thetr strength.' There hid been, 
akte the beginning of the World War; only two brigades to talEe 
duty dn the fortress, and one of toesO even was Sent temporarily 
to tlm lY. Army command. The test of the troidps in the fOrtreSS 
werw tWSrelote not over-familiar with the duty of; the fOrtieksr * 
ifhe RUs^^ cOmmahyed By Gen. Radki 

friei^, consistetf origm of toe Whole Bf toe in. Atuiyl With toe 
knd'!XX^ Ciorps’kmi partko^ vntl 

Krimei. * When the AUStrp^-Hurignrikn fomee 
sivedn toe^ beginning of bet. 1^x4! the Nicheikli 

Widldjpew^ thiee* CffVtsidnS Wf ' the ‘ III. Army 4 iom ■ toe Clrde • of 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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isoriibajrflment and setittheili^ tntbe fewer ^Vistulay ^itfi theob^ 
ject of envefeptiig the /enemy; Thete were now nine and 
Infantry and tm cavalry (^visions left behind for the hioeklaitfe 
of tfaelortresl Threeipf these -divisioin were posted on the iM. 
front, hall a division on ithci Si* whde the mainfowpe 
visions pncirded th€> Ei and :S;E. front, which’ west the ’ point 
of attach actually! fixed upon (by Radke XHmitriev, and the two 
cavalry divisions; were encamped on the W. and S.W. fremt 
Cotmting the Kttssi^ infantry division at i6 battalions and^the 
cavalry division at 24 squadrons* the Russian! employed no 
fewer than 1^0 battalions and 48 squadrons, 800 guns of the 
field army and heavy guns of the siege^artiUery packs in the 
siege of PrzemysL 



the Austro-Hungarian armies bad marched off westwards: from 
the S^n and the area of the Prxemysl fortress, the fortress was 
left to itself, with ord6Fs-*-issucd to Kusmanek on the zfith’^to 
resist to the uttermost/' The building of the ring of forts and 
the distriiibution of the fortress garrison in the defence xone had 
now been completed. Only oize correction had to be made in the 
line o( 4efence— on the S*W. front, where it Jay too near to the 
tqvrn itself, thus exposing the town and the San bridges to the 
danger of a direct bombardment Kusmanek therefore selected 
a position in the foreground) a to 3 km. in front of the ring of 
forts, running from over the height of Pod Maxurami 

to that of HeUcha* and. had this rapidly fortified and occupied by 
four battalions. This measure obliged the Russians to fix their 
line of investment at a corresponding distance from the town at 
tfeS,pOintialSO..:'M'r.'.) - 

The Grand ^ Puke allowed only .ai veiy cautious pursuit of the 
retreating AtmtrorHunjgarians by the Russian armies*^ The l¥. 
and Armies advanc^ tpward: the of the fortress and across 
the San; the vpi. , Army was ordered to push forward through 
the Chyrdw/and Sambmnai?ea> and S. of the fortress to the ridge 
of the Cmpqthiaos; the> W. Army was to takc ^p a postrion 
immediately ^in ffpfU.of tlm.E front of the forties* On Sepe<»ao 
t}m first |RueB|anfdetachm the San at Waiawa^ toie 

foUowedf at onoe by other, oomfeg /from Radymno and 
jaroslaH) tho. bridgeheads had beop suncendemd to the 
J^umians. ; troops/supounded the front .of , thaiortmss* 


the S. aifd^S^W Jf ixmts^ while on’ tim W^ lmnt twb cavalry 
by Sept.ii4 cotiififefed hemiidi^n the feff!iies!i ^By meaiis 
ol numemiis; Very vigorous s^ and by viofent^avtllfety firh^ 
Kusmanek succeeded 'in Ms task; wliich was to'' draw as many 
RmiMaiiilcMrdes’on to himself as pOsSfefe; He turned the Rus^n 
investztuvl into ah exeee(Mngly cUfikirit'u^ 



The first great sorrie was eitecuted by 
Commandant of the VI. defence zone, with five battalions and 
two batteries, on the Grodek road and S. of it, to force back the 
Russian line of investment between Mddyka arid Bykdw. Taken 
entirely by surprise, the Russians foil back from' the first position, 
and two infantry divisions brought Up to their support suffered 
heavy losses from the artillery 'fire which now began. 

Kusmanek’s next opportunity was when he learned that 
considerable forces ' were concentraW In the Nixankowice- 
Kurmanowice-Fredrbpdl atea, with the intention of passing 
along the S. side of the fortress to push forward towards the west. 
On Sept aq he sent Field^Marshal-Lt. von Tamfissy with the 
Z5rd Hohved Inf. Div. to attack them by way of Hdlicha in the 
direction of the Saybenica height. Here the result was the forced 
deployment of considerable Russian forces against the 23rd 
Honved Inf. Piv. , ahd consequently the delaying ^of th^ Russian 
westward advance; 1 

Minor sorties on other fronts were also successful, and eVery^ 
where a lively artillery battle was kSelpt up in order to riVet the 
enemy’s attention on the fortress. Th! Russians; for their part, 
maintained a violent bombardment of the forts in the ring. On 
Oct. a an interruption occurred in the Russian gunfire bn the £. 
front. A parlemenlaire distinguish^ by a White flag brought a 
message from Radko Dimitriev demanding the surrender of the 
fortress. He was sent back as ’quickly as he had come beirinig 
Kusmanek ’s^written answer to Radko Dimitriev: ^^Hlerr Kom- 
mandant; I obiisider itbeneathlmy dignity to give your' insulting 
demand the reply that it deserves/^ Thereupon the hail of steel 
on the; forts began afresh; < < 

Kusihanck^s refusal had Hit Redko Dimitriev hard^ It waS 
scarcely possible to fuifili the Tsar’s wish and brihg about the 
speedy (fall of PrxemysL: A cou^ dn mdn was impracticable, 
because lib! skge artillSry material was still too far away and 
(xndd not bcletdiedrup .qmckly eimugh on account ol the bottom^ 
less loada In the to dwys of Qct., too, He Austm-Huiigarian 
offensive was launiched, and this, might WitMn a very short time 
bring Pmemysl the looked-for relief.' > Eadko Bimitriev therefore 
found himSeU Obliged to seVert to a curtailedrformtol;attaqk;;and 
now tried to make tup lok^ the \tkfecdye&ess, rif i hisi arrillery iasid 
tecimicri by rieokfes! onsfeugbtS. Aa the Auktro^ 

German I geUersll offemdmhadliisctsskated^^ H^ rcmovafl of . soiao 
ofihii N..iiont dimsionsto the^m aimfeSf:haiimdeiiup>£of 





by rniftU 4cltii«ild8Tm^ Mt ggpaii^ 

bmve dUiViUbiit ivbiich biifM the^llMt 

X^MUiJ^ekihMdt^^ libe ^ithdiiiiiiyi of tbf Riil^ifui 

diviiioiu by A M. fidvjy««i 4 h^ i 

uUoAS ito iojithe Eoldifl^^ 

IMidtmy 'flfito labile beepiiig bp^ the* bbmlMuldm^nt Ag^ 

jbhfi wbolt; {0vtsi,;tOiinAkft^aldiemooitr«tiott>oa 

anddtce^titibjb muniattaok on fmoti agaiiiat iha^SiedUska 
gfoupi Tte; Russian inlabtry had amdui^yiy 
to ; ol fortau ! The numbtir [ ol;;siege battonca bad bead 

suncessi^riy augioenfedTrTm lohiMiatafice field4gua 

batteiiesr but^also bonie «Sicmi :and 2t<m. ba 4 ^teiie^^ ^ « 

When the Austro-Hungarian offensive had begun on Oct». 4 
there waa 'nof mo^ bombardment was 

doubled in Intensity^ <and pn Oct J 5 a coup de^ mein was attempted 
by a Russian divisionagainst the Siedliaka group. But the attack 
was broken by the dre oi the def endersi and the division streamed 
back to (its positions/’ losing heavily. On thC 6th three other 
diviaionst met the same^fate, when, aftet a bombardment of the 
and 8k ir<mts had ineiiea^ .to the utmost vkdciu:e,^^^t^^ 
attempted to Uke the Siedtiaka group by storm. Kusmahek; 
not to be misled by the Russian denmnsjtmtionis, had recognized 
in time the direction in which thei maih attack w<^d be delivered 
and bad raised the strength of the most exposed sbCtioh of the 
defence (Section VI.) from s t to 25 battalions and increased its 
artillery to some, 3SO gulls. , ^ 

The crisiscameoa Oct. 7. The 76th Inf. Regt. of the Russian 
19th Inf. Divi had on the previous night crept up unnoticed to 
jport rl. and the infantiy lines adjoining it^ At dawn one bat- 
talion of the regiment s^itceeded in entering the fort. After a 
furious battle, heroically led by the commandant,) Lt.-CoL 
Svrljuga, the 149 survivors of the Rushans who had forced an 
entry laid down their arms. The courageous garrisbn had with^ 
drawn to , the interipr of the fort,/ defending it section by section, 
and all attempts to smoke.them out and kill them faded. The 
neighbouring flanking batteries at Hurko were able to prevent 
Russian reiid preements from coming in. While this attack was in 
progress the 60th Reserve Div. on the Grodek Road^ the 60th 
and 13th in front of Jakamanici^and the/ 3rd Rifle Bde^on tho S. 
front hadf lost heavily by unsuccessful assaults. * / 

iln the night of the 7th tO the fltb the Russians renewed their 
furious attacks but without penetrating at. any point. /A general 
attack, which was te have followed on the next day^ did not take 
place; and only the SiedUska group was again the object of 
assaults by Radko DimitirieV’s. decimated divisions, both morn^ 
ing and evening. This last desperate effort also failed completely, 
and bled the Russians So severely as to put a complete stop, to 
their attacks from that time onwards After more than 72 hours 
of embittered flghting a gradual set in, none too soon for 
the overstrained nerves, and spirits of the defenders. 

On the Qth the first effects of the ^approaching relief were felt. 
In the course of the night the Russian cavalry divisions; on the 
W. front had withdrawn, and during the day the investing ring 
began to be opened by the troops on the N. and S. fronts, while 
those on the S.£. and B. fronts gradually retired to their posi- 
tions in the line of investment. ■ With the entry into the fortress 
of .the first Austrodlungarian cavalry patrol on the evening of 
the pth and of infantry detachments on the iith^ the relief of 
Przemysl was accomplished: 

Of the Austro-Hungarian armies the HI., under Boroevi6| 
advanced direct On /Frzemysl. Three corps of this army forced a 
battle upon: portions ol the siege army N. of Frzemysl, and, on 
the nth, beat them back across the iiiver, now greatly swollen 
by a downpour of many days, with enormous losses. The Rus- 
sians thereupon entrenched themselves on the £. bank of the 
river. The Russian VlH.i Army mow /established itself on the 
Iheights S.E^ oltBinemyri. up to Chytdw-Sanok area. The 
HI. Army^ atAgpod 4 Bmnce, faced?tiie £./frDnt of Przemy^^^ 

1 Radko HimitrifiV had imdgined'thathe.oouldsubduo PrSemysl 
In la very short ftimei B«it all t^ese enormotia sacrifices/ proved 
vain. Hurlng 4>rijcge;of bavdy lb 

70,cKm dead ;and wounded witter having any eesultn to show^ 


.SiE<^0F ^95 

ffm kheiwotks of the iorttess hadi little, and thi 

AustiPillnngiurian los^ weie quite sm^ other side 

the brave cOndoa of the AuStro-Hungnriim dnfeedeis hdd saved 
a powerlid fufTtresB which, in the forthooi^tig^battlbs on the San, 
afforded a good basia as a poiHi d'apput for tlielldid armies and 
sms able toeome to thdr aid when theik' 

< Period Meiwim the Bkst cmd Second 6 'ie|er.-^ 1 IVllien the Austro^ 
Hungarian armies on the San and S« of the fortiheus as far ak 
CbyrOw adviuibed lo attack along the whole fronts the hoiie of an 
interval fdr reconstmetioh, which/ the fortress so urgently needed; 
was by: ho means irealized^ On the contrary lying as it in the 
centre of the battle front, it was obliged to take a most aciiTe 
part in the battle hbw developing, len^ng gatarison troops to the 
Add armies on the one hand and hdpihg generously with the 
provisioning and supplies on the other. 

Veiy Soon after the relief the 23rd Honved Inf. Div. was with- 
drawn to rdnforce the Hi. Army. It played a successful part in 
the hardest battles, especially distinguishing itself in the storm- 
ing of the strong Magieita height. 

Altogether there were taken from the garrison, which also 
made; repeated sorties onto the foregiound of the E. front, oi 
battalions and 27 battcrieB. Further assistance was given fey the 
artilery support from the ring of forts. 

Even greater lean the active part taken in the battle; and fat 
more lowering in its effect on the garrison, was the Support in 
material given by the fortress to the field armies. During thi 
lohg rainy period before the relief the lines of communicktion 
for the fresh drafts of the armies had bdeome an absolute bog. 
In addition to this, the Russians in their retreat had systemati- 
cally destroyed roads, bridges and railways (the railway termini 
were Rzeszow and Zagorz), to the great detriment of the System 
supplying the armies. It was only natural that every deficiency 
that arose in the armies, in so far as it could not be made good by 
transport from^ the rear, should be supplied by the fortress^ which> 
in spite of all, possessed considerable reserves of material. The 
fighting knUies^ from whose attack far-reaching results werk 
expected at the time, had at all costs to be maintained in good 
fighting condition until the railways were reconstructed. 

As it was confidently expected that the borrowed stores-^ 
about at days' rations had been supplied by the fortress^nd 
the munitions and other material could be replaced almost 
immediately, the fortress came in the end to be considered as, 
to all intents and purposes, the base of supplies for the armies. 
Presently the Army Higher Command realized the mistake that 
had been made in this matter, and not only forbade all further 
withdrawal of Supplies from the fortress but, in the days imme- 
diately preceding the retreat, ordered the armies in their turn to 
provide it With supplies. On Oct. 28, tdo, railway communication 
was restored by way of Chyrdw, after the repair of the bridge 
at Nizankowice, and masses of supplies began to be hastily 
poured into the fortress. 

Yet another burden was imposed upon the fortress by the 
bringing into it of the wounded and of prisoners, in addition to the 
very large number of civilian inhabitants. The wounded, it is 
true, were evacuated almost at once into the interior, before the 
second siege, but during the second siege 2,000 prisoners were 
brought into the fortress, and 18,000 civilians had remained with- 
in it. So that, taking the average c8tabli.shment at 128,000 men 
and 14,500 horses, there were, at the time of the second siege, 
148,000 nien and 14,500 horses to provide for. By eking out 
supplies to the utmost, and in the end slaughtering horBes,-the 
provisiotiing of the fortress* would last Ungil the second half of 
March. If the working of the railway Coming up through Cbyrdw 
had started one week earlier, no supplies ne^ have kft the for^^ 
tress, and its stores would ttndoubtMly have been replenished (Mi 
such a scale that ill could have held out until the spring offenkive 
! had come into effectj The starvihg^out of the fortress, which 
forced on its commander the hekrt-breakhig decision to capitu- 
late, and the setting free of the Russian armies Investing it 
woifld then’have been avoided. * ^ ^ ' ♦ 

6 tgt4^Mafch 0 

fortfeks was isolated for the^s time, kf let the fikld' a^les 
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girat indecUkiDgi;^' WItb 

ptuiwlilDVWATd 


hid lmkeilrfdF 4 iM»/b|ililli^^)^ Saa lii>lhe;^f^ 

4|iiceria0r€ Kasmandk iwiia <icuii(fomtod adlb tiia;iaiiie4IUdi«a0^fa 
Septemben : ^Bhottly bdioipaitbtc^^^ the A»ld armiei the 
jfoRtrm iMui bacA :retilf0r^ Landmltrt Bde.raid a 

OMUpaAy pt aiamda. > ThaflA^th a/ tbe giMcnjlsoa waa &jflprols» 
mately the tomp aa at tbalKiiiAiung^^^^ the fii&t iivv'estniaiiit. la 
order to vditcud the ioctrena^i sphere of aetioa, and IP force the 
DLusalaiis to keep tbeiAliAe of inveatmeat at aifmtcor 
from the. actual lint ^'lorta^ at the same time^obligihg them fto 
U«e more forces^ tor the oocupation of the longer line, Kusmaoek 
had new foregrooiid positions laid out« These formed a cvmt 
beginningat Na Gorach height, and, passing a^3 knk in front 
of the western ring of fprtiSy came out S.£« of Kraaiceyn at the old 
Coneground position. From Helkha this position was ^extended 
to the S. of the fortress through Zlota Oora up to the Siedliska 
group* This measure secured a double advantage: It placed 
another obstacle in the way of the attacker,? who would have tO 
surmount it l)Cfore he co%^ assault the ring of forts; and the 
works would suffer far less from the bombavdinent, as the siege 
artillery would be forced to remain farther away from ^e for- 
tress. On the pth the investment of the fortress was oompleted 
for the second time. The Grand Duke Nicholas had selected 
the Russian XL Army under Gem Selivanov for the idege. This 
armyi consisting of about four infantry and one to two cavalry 
divisions, had barely half the forces usedin the first dege under 
Radko Dimitriev^ TUs circumstance^ ai^ the eoiUparatmly 
small activity shown by the Russians at the beginning of the 
second siege, pointed to the conclusion that Selivanov was less 
concerned with a rapid seiaure of Pxzemysl than with the idea of 
a legular siege, in which be would el[ect a Saving of men on his 
own side while exploiting the scarcity of food supplies in the 
fortress, leaving the garrison to grow weak from starvation be* 
fore he advancod bo a serious attack. Kusmanek,; on the other 
hand, displayed all the more activity. The montlB of Nov. and 
iDec. he employed in aggressive defence, and only desisted when 
the decimation of hi$ . forces by disease forced him to do so. In 
nine sorties he seisodt every possible opportunity of damaging 
the enemy ^ of preventing any withdiawalsfrom ^forces to the 
field annies;of destroying his supply trains and lines of communi- 
cation^ and finally of bringing into the fortress any foodrstufisr^r 
such as fruit and vegetables-^-whicb cpuld be collected. In Dec., 
when the Austro-Hungarian armies took the offensive again, them 
soitties gained in importance, for each important action under*^ 
taken by the forbreas with the object of containing Russian 
loroes was necessarily a great disadvantage to the Russians 
dfdeaSed in the battle of Limanowa-^Lapanow. Above all, in the 
ease of a successful advance by the right wing of the III. Army, 
the possibility of cooperation between that wing and the sortie 
troops was not excluded. 

On Nov. 7* and furtJmr sorties were undertaken in the di* 
rection of Nizankowicc and Kormanice. On the ikth, following 
on a. report by the airmen of movements of Russian fortes 
through Pruchnik to the W. and S.W^, an assault was delivered 
on )Rokietnica by 17 battalions and xo batteries, Fon the same 
ceasonan equally powerful sortie was made from the S.Wv front 
on the noth, the main force moving oa Cisowa, and the aide 
columns towards Krixywcaa and the Saybenica height. 

I In Dec. the Rusakms also became more active. Having let 
Novi, go by without doing more than prepare a more or less sys^ 
tematic siege, they mow began their attacks and turned Dec. into 
a month of many battles, Quite at the beginning the Band Inf. 
Div, advanced agaigst the Nl front Xusmanek delivered a 
vigorous tounteTfblow from the area of Mackowice against the 
enemy's right ffknk and repulsed the attacks On Dee. 9 this 
action was followed by .yet aimther sorffq by xp ; battalions and 
xo ibatteries from.^the XW^fro^^ with the <^et Pf preventing 
the departure of the Russian Sfst Inf. Div, * ,1 ^ 

In the middle of Dec., when the battle of limaimwar-Lapaaow 
had reached Its height, Kusmanek recehred an order from the 
Army Higher Command to deliver a fresh assault In the hope 
of beihg able to j<dn hands with Krautwald’s gtoup, advancing 
oa the right wing of Boroevi^’s army« Kusmanek prepared lor. a 


oxL^the^lSth in the difirictioAkf Blresai^ 
daySfol Ukloriduk flgitixi|$; dk lieighm^liiMway betwsbniCisbwk 
add' Bircaa wwW > IkpSuro^ tik eriSmy driveti back along ifhe 
whoku)! the the ixoald^^lo «ftut 

itt JCraUtwhld meariiriltH^ by the Rnssiaxik, 

audios the hope df;effecting a junction wikh him fakd become a 
forlorn hope oh aceowhCitff grhat dktance^iAtevVenii^ky and as, 
further^ a imsh vklent' been launchdd a|^Rstiithe 
northerii foreground position, ^Oorach, Kusman^ 
himself obliged to tum his attention to tMs kttbr, add to retail 
Tamkssyon the <x^th to the fortress. ^ ' ; 1 ' 

Once more it was thh Russikn Sind InL Div; which advanced 
on Na Gorach. Fortibxis had alieady^pbnetrated the advanced 
positions wheh Ruamanek’S c6unter«*Et tack set’ in on the iso th , 
and on the eist threw them back to the line of investment. 

At the end of Dec. yet another order from the Army Higher 
Command Ibd to a fresh sortie. After the battle of linmriowsr* 
Lapanow the Russians, taking advantage ol^ their interior UneS, 
had opened a counter-offensive agaixxst the troops of t&e III, and 
IV. Armies which had poshed forward into West Galicia. The 
proposal was; for a sortie to be made in a! south-^ westerly direction, 
IsUingin with the left flank of the Russian attack on ttoobe hand, 
and on the other making a second attempt to effect a junction 
with the HI. Army’s right wing, which was .pushing forward 
towards Liekb, Sanbk and RymanOw. But with the suspension of 
the offensive on the aSth the sortie troops were brought badk. 

This sortie brought the offensive activity of the garrison to a 
close for the time being, in consideration Of their eves^ncreasliig 
losses through fighting and sickness. All forces were now: to be 
reserved for the effort on a large scale to relieve the fortress, 
which was planned for the middle of February. 

The month of Jan. saw the boginning of a period of great self- 
denial and ^sacrifice for the garrison, in consequence ol the in- 
creasing scarcity of food. 1 The commandknt and his staff hSd in 
addition the difficult task of maintaining thostriking power of the 
garrison with Insufficient means, Which inVoHred exacting the 
maximum of servke from each individual boldier in spite of his 
lack of nourishment; On Dec. x X9X4 K\ismanek, counting upon a 
delay in the relief opeMtions, had ordered, the first general reduc- 
tion of rations for men and hoxUes. At the end of the month the 
fitst horses were killed* for the purpose of providing meat and 
saving fodder. Had the fortress been consuming its full rations 
it could not have held out beyond the end of Jan., but by the 
reduction of the ration and further slaughter of horses (up to 
7,450), supplies were eked out until the end of Marbh. The 
extension ot the life of the fortress was in proportion to the estab^ 
lishment of horses it was necessary to keep up. For the projected 
break-through sortie and lor the absolutely essential fortrek 
duties a minimum establishment of 4,500 had to be allowed for. 
By means of fxirtber reducing the ration,^ resorting to incredi- 
ble makeshifts, and sacrificing 3,500 more horses, the provis- 
ioning Was made to last until Mar^ S4, but there was a rapid 
mounting-up of the sick list. By the bb^nnkg of March one-fif'th 
of the fortress establishment had falim: To the scarcity of food 
was added in the winter imohths that iof ^ckithing, foOtwear and 
all the other necessaries of life. The garrison had been equipped, 
for the most part, with summer clotlffag, and even this had’ been 
badly iddmaged in the fighting. In mspedt of tedmicai’ and 
artiiiery supplies also, the fortress gradually lost its power <of 
resistanccw The barreh of the guns had b^ gradunlly burnt 
out by the excessive demands made oh them, and the iange of 
the guiis declined accoodingly; The stores of ammuAition were 
alk> vapidly coming to an exid, despite the utmost eooixomy. > 

* While i the strildxig power of the forlMsi was suffbritlg sensibly 
firbm all the uiiapeakable privationslmpo^ hNm^ri edd and 
want, the besiegem were igradually beComiing mAVe aodve. At 
first the RusSli^ ooxifihed thems^^ to fncidasihk the iir- 
meti’a joctivity; ’ Almost every ddy their aitrmen^dided’ 
thelortms, very little Mbdvibioe'i fromits qutteiinadeqiiAte 
meatisof defence, droppii^ bombs on Hihlorte dnd the town; In 
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thir bombavdineht dr^the 


fortrett mt iitr nnddle o£ 1:hft mdiitli besi^tt biwgfa^ 

ttp theliitt^oi inviNrtmeiit meater to theil. W «n^ 

Olt tlie i%lil att^ad the foeepciund 

pdsitton; at Fed Maeitra«ii| but h»eml beatei back utrith heavy 
lesiei. It deemed ta l!he CRaseiatia^that.t^^^ stdUng 

po#er>aaadlliUrtap dttdiig; and the)^\iet thtee vireeka poas^b^ 
equipidagithenis^es lot rasi. important at^^ On Match X3[ a 
poteerful Jbxsidan Icm^e* igaimt the N. fetegrpund pod^ 

tion Na Goiach‘^Batyea». i Agatnst^b^ atmng an attack, dehvieied 
by at Idast two regimehts, the gsth ldg^t Inf. Regt. could make 
no stand. A$ 'Other powerful lUiBstan iorccs were advaixGing 
against the M/froixt lrom Radymxio, and as Kiismanek considered 
his own garrison too weak lor a couhter-blow and also widbed to 
save his forces lor the great final break-through, he gave up the 
foreground position and refrained from counter-attacking. At 
the same moment the Austro-Hungarian Higher Command had 
reached the conclusion that the II. Army’s offensive would not 
be abib to bring about thO desired relief of the fortress^ which was 
therefore inevitably doomed^ Since the food supplies Wbuld be 
Exhausted by March 24. 

A break-through from the fortress might conceivably spve a 
portion of the garrison for the Au8tro<^Hungarian aimy forces, 
and it had thei^ore to be attempted; In consideration' Of the 
state of suppUes, March rp was fixed as the latest time limit for 
its execution. Kusmanek had already made all the necessary 
preparations; He was free to choose the direction in which the 
sortie was to be made. His decision fell on the £., as it appeared 
to him impossible for his exhausted men to effect a junction 
with the II. Army through the mountainous area. On the £. 
the ground was practicable^ and he might hope to have an oppor^ 
tunity thereof destroying Russian ra<ilway lines and communis! 
cations, and also possibly to have the good fortune to capture a 
Russian supply Store. In case the break-through failed, he would 
then be able to take back provisions into the fortress and so 
prolong its life by a few days. 

With two infahtry divisions arid three independent infantry 
brigades (56 battalions; 6 squadroris and 18 battalions) the 
break-through was begun on the morning of the 19th; After some 
opening success the troops, in a heroic seven-hour battle, fought 
their way Up to the Medyka heights^ coming to a stand here at 
to AM, A fianking counter-attack by the Russian s&th Reserve 
Div., which had been brought up from the Carpathians, then 
forced them to return to the fortress, their losses being heavy on 
account of their exhaustion. The fate of the fortress and the 
garrison was now finally sealed. The Russians realixed the aim 
of this last sortie, and ^ey had captured on prisoners the order 
regarding H; they therefore knew that the fortress was almost 
at the end of its power of resistance. Kusmanek now awaited 
their attacks. All the sortie troops had returned to their bid 
positions on the 19th. The same night the Russian maSses made 
a Violent assault on the E. ff^nt. Until the morning qf the sand 
Selivanov exerted himself to the utmost to take the fortress by 
storm. An endless bombardment by the heavieet<alibre guns seti 
in, and wais followed by assaults on the N;W., N. and N.E. 
fronts, as well as on the E. front and the foreground position, Pod 
Maxurami. But the braVe defenders held their ground and 
repulsedone attack after another. At LastRusmanek, armed With, 
authbrity from the Army Higher Gomroand, decided to destroy 
the fortress; since it was now quite impossible to save it. On 
March aa between 5 and b:30 a.m., just as renewed Russian 
attacks had bbgun; the works were blown up as far as possible^ 
all guns, the small remaining store of ammunition and the techni- 
cal arrangements were demolished, all arms broken, motors and- 
other vehicles burnt, and the remaining horses shot. Kusmanek 
then sent a paHehneniaire to the RuBriah Siege ariny. ; When the, 
oonditioris for the surrender haid been fixed Russians entered' 
the town to take over the adminiatratiori. 

Kusmanek betobk himself at once with his staff to Selsvanby’s 
headquarters. The garrison,^ which was allowed all maHtaryf 

In rourtd- figures 107,000 me^i among whoni Were afi.ooq invalids’ 
bbtfi fit arid unfit for transports ’ 


m 

hbnOtWs and lewked upon even by t£s a tnodril of ntflP- 

aary brave#f; remained about kooiherf week In Prxemysl, arid 
was thch renkovrid in large detachments by way of Lemberg; Oil 
the 24th the Russian General Artarnaimv tbok coriim 

Alter four aitd ri hdf months of heri>ic dCfbiiCb the fortrsM of 
Pixomysi had lalleri) through hunger and sickxieix- To the brave 
gifrison, and in the first place to the deterridnled 
Oem vori Ktismanek, and to Gen. von Tamkssy, leader of most of 
the sbJticstV the Mghest admhari^ due, and the victorious 
enemy; whose own courage was proved by the enormous tribute 
bf lives sacijifited before the forts and ramparts of the lortressy 
i^obgnked tys iWfiah 

Rei:apii0e of tkeP 4 >rtriis^ May ^lunesiQi s-^Soon after the 
fall of the fort^em of Frxemysl the Russians had taken in hand 
the reorganixatson of its works. Particularly after the visit of the 
Tsar, who inspected the destroyed works in the second half df 
April, the reconstruction was taken in harid with feverish haste. 
Humerous heavy guns, Including French ones, were brought into 
the fortress, and a strong garrison was maintained. By the middle 
of May Bbhm’s and Puhailo^S armies had advanced in a concen- 
tric attack on the positions >S: of the fortress, as well as on the S.; 
BJW, and W. fronts, while Mackensen^s army pushed foiward 
in the area N. of the fortress and over the San. While the Allied 
armies were thus advancing on Prxemysl the Russians were 
undecided whether to hbld the fortress or not. By the middle of 
May they had begun the work of evacuation and the withdrawal 
of troops. But in the second half of the month the idea of holding 
the fbrtress gained ground, and the Grand Duke finally ordered 
it to be held “ to the last extremity.*’ When Mackensen’s army 
began its offensive on May 14 on both sides of the Sxklo in w 
south-easterly direction, the fortress became more arid more 
closely surrounded to the N. also by the ring of investment. By 
the 30th the necessary heavy artillery had also been brought rip, 
in spite bf the delay caused by the ruined roads and bridges, and 
the bombardment of the S.W. and northern fronts immediately 
began. These were the two front# against which the attack waa 
to be directed. While the X. Corps of Puhalio’s army stormed 
the S.W. f^rit, the Bavarians of the XI.; Army, iri conjunction 
with orie Prussian infantry regiment one Guard battalion, and 
the discounted troops of the lith Honved Gav. Div,, executed* 
the main attack on the N. front. 

Misled by the violence of the attack Of the Auatro-Hungarian' 
infantry regiments (the 9th and 45th of the X. Corps), who, orit 
theaoth, stormed the Pralkowce fort , on the S.W. front. Work VII.,' 
the Russians awaited the main attack there and brought thfeir 
whole strength into play against the X. Corps. But although 
they were able to force the Austrians to evacuate the fort, they 
cotdd not themselves reoccupy it. Meanwhile the Germans had: 
done good work on the N. front. Their bombardment was mainly 
directed against the forts, X., Xa., XIa. and XI., lying between- 
Ujkowice and Dunkowicxki, and for this guns of all calibres, 
including the 42-cm. mortars, were used. On the 3ist^ after heavy' 
fighting; bndingina Forts Xa. and XIa. were taken, as well 
as the adjacent infantry positions, and Fort XI. capitulated. On 
June t the Russians brought up strong reserves, but not in time 
to avert the fate of the fortress. On the morning of the 2nd Fort 
X. fell into the hands of the attacking forces after its obstinate 
resistance had been overcome by a liberal bombardment. By the 
evening Fort XII. had also been captured, and Forts IXa. and 
IXb. surrendered to Maj.-Gen. Berndt’s cavairy. The break* 
through of the ring of forts had. succeeded. North of Zurawica 
the R:ussians made one more stand; but this line had also been 
forced by the evening of the 2nd, arid the Russians betook them- 
selves to their last line of resistance immediately in front of the 
nucleus; But the attack did not get as far as this, for the Xussiana 
abandoned the fortress on thettight of the 2nd, iriduenced prob- 
ably by the successes attained by the XI. and IL Armies. Their 
reaiguards took up new positions on the E. front of the fprtress^ 
on the line Medyka*-^tedHSka. ^ 

At 3 A.k. the Bavarianji of Lt.-Gen. Kneusers division entered' 
the fortress from the north. Maj.-Gen. Bemdt followed from 
the N.W. with the AUBtro-Hurigarikn 4th Cav. Division Byfi 
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A.iCr the Austro^HufliKdiian X. Chips had Also deoie iatw thh 


atUching forces did not reiOain long M the evacuated town. In.a 
hurried pursuit they overran the Sitdliska posirion and pushed 
forward to the E. of the town* ; ; 

The fall of Prsemyd forttusSt which had been; subdued in 
barely four days^ nieaut for ti»e Russians the los^ of the ^most 
powerful piivot of their San iront. Not without reason had the 
Grand Buko-^who had tried to gain a success over theilV. Anuy 
by a violent assault: at Rudnik during the hard struggle for 
Pr«0mysl--*o!Jder!cd the fortress tp beheld ** to the last extremity/' 
its fall the forces of the Austro-Hungarian IIL Army and 
the German XI. Army were set freoy and could gO to I the aid of 
the dangerously situated IV. Army. On the 4th the Xussfans 
abandoned the San front. Thut the recapture of Praemynl, apart 
from the groat moral impression it made» was decisive also in a 
strategical sense, ^ (E. J^.) 

rntmiCkl HESBARCH (or SvmwAmu) (res 22.54^)**^ 
The matters referred to under the general name ** Psychical 
Research '' arc distinguished from ordinary subjects of scientific 
interest by two oharacteristicsw They appeal to the sense of 
wonder Ai\d the love of the marvellous and are concerned with 
^ Buperstsiioni/’ that is, with beliefs which, after being ingrained 
in human soul by un immemorial pastrare now disavowed by 
sdeficei but still affoct human action. Secondly, they seem to 
lavolve abnormal extensions of human; faculty^ and are readily 
taken to indicate a survival of human personality after death, 
4 nd A possibility of obtaining authentic communications from 
the departed* They consequently arouse strong emotional 
reactions^ provoke strong disUkes and are peculiarly susceptible 
of vitiation by self-deception, bias and fraud. Hence they are 
usually treated in a partisan spirit on botbi sides, like matters of 
politics, and not with scientific impartiality, and the good faith 
as well as the competence of the witnesses have always to be tested 
and every allegation has to be verified* In all these respects the 
subjects of psychical research are intimately bound up with the 
religions; but it would be a mistake, nevertheless, to relegate 
them to the “ supernatural,*' and hastily to declare them un* 
fit for scientific investigntiom Their investigation is diificidt, 
but not impossible, provided that in a given society it isfavoured 
or permitted. Of course, if it is proscribed as “ sorcery ** and 
made a capital offence, as was the case all the world over until re- 
cently, investigation will languish, and it may well be that the 
practice of burning psychics as ** witches, ** persisted in for many 
centuries, has effectively eliminated most of the possessors of un- 
usual faculties. However, to begin with, the term “ supernat- 
ural ** should be discarded. It merely assumes w hat is the car- 
dinal point at issue, vis. that the realm of i^ature has been com*! 
pletely explored;, and only omniscience could assert this. The 
allegations to be inquired into by psychical research, therefore^ 
should be described, neutrally, as ** supernormal.’* 

Nevertheless, the peculiarities of the subjects of psychical 
research condition further differences which ^oukl be n0te<i in 
any account of their history. They render the influence of 
public opinion far more important than it is in the ordinary 
subjects of scientific inquiry. It is true, doubtless, that every? 
where the progress of any subject of human interest depends on 
two factors, on the quantity and quality of human intelligence 
devoted to its elucidation, and on the social atmosphere, i,e, the 
attitude towards it taken up by public opinion. Of these the 
former is ordinarily more conspicuous and important, for ,it 
directly affects the progress mode. The latter acts indirectly^ by 
affecting the amount and sort of the attention paid to a subje^ 
and its effects do not all lie on the surface. But if there is in a 
society a real desire lor more knowledge on a subject^ research 
into it will be orgauised; inquiries will be set inmotion, adequate- 
ly equipped and endowed, iand the conduct of such inquiries wiU 
l^ome a careeti If, on the other hand, there is little inlerest» 
nothing will be done;; as' also if knowledge is supposed to be 
absolute or adequate, or if its absence is held to be inevitable; and 
is acquiesced in. If, lastly, the Hhowled^ is leared or 

disapproved of for any reason, various measures will be taken for 
ef actively repressing i atqrest in it ; nor must: it be supposed that 


mfith social taboos ce tb opesate metely because 

lu&s oeaM tp be a pop^rentdrtainifielik;^ Itt^geheral, moreover^ 
subjects %MchareihichbaCe and conteisHoui are la^ 
to changes in' the social atmosphem tlmil: those? v^oh: are rtcog:^ 
mze<h established snd eridoiwod. For the latter the sOdal 
attitirde la fairly stablb^hiid^iihanges cdfly dow andthey possess; 
moreover, a permanent otganUaJtioii, which protddes ion their 
cuHivatiozi tor is supposedito^do no), and on which their progress 
mainly depends: Iti the case of the Joaxherf progress n^ 
chiefly on the sodal atrittide, ami' indeedr^m 
chiefly in a ckaHge of socidl; attitude. iXt is: unreasonable, for 
example, to expect progress tin psychical reaeatch s6 loUg as the 
energies of iesearchers have to be dovOted primary to ehtdittg 
the poHce or theoffioeia of the Holy inquisitiemir 
llw history of psychical researdi during the decade xpro-r2o 
provides excellent illustrations of all ; these reflections. It is 
composed of a short prewar period of obscure labour in the cold 
ahaicie .of social neglect, a ^ort echpSe due to the c 
knmersion of al stientific workers in thh pursuitB and pdssions 
of tlm World War, accompani^ by a >gtotdsque ebullition Of 
superstitions long supposed to have become extinct, aiid followed 
shortly afterwards by ah astonishing^ revolution in social senti- 
ment, which rendered psychical research popular and reputable 
as it ihad never been before, but is nowislowly yielding and re- 
lapsing Into the pre-war tone of feeling. Before the World War 
the great bulk Of pubHc opinion was either hostile to the sub* 
jeCts of psychical research, or at any rate indifferent to their 
scientific investigatiem. That, at least, seemed to be the obvious 
construction to be.put upon the general indifference towards 
scientific psychical research,, and was borne out by the results of a 
questionnaire intendedi to test the extent and depth of the desire 
tOihave knowledge of the most exciting of these subjects, viz. the 
individual’s survival after death. The answers, as analyzed by 
the writer in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Be^ 
search (pt. 40, 1904), seemed to intlicate that such a desire was 
j; actively functional only in comparatively few minds at any one 
time, and that these were nearly always excited by the stimulus 
I of fa recent bereavement. This explanation seemed, moreover,: 
j to account sufficiently for the ordinary social attitude towards 
thesubject. For it Would follow that under normal circumstances 
^ the great majority, who were net animated by the bereavement- 
^ sentiment, would effectively repress the few who were, and would 
mould public opinion and sociid institutions accordingly — as bad 
manifestly happened — ^both to scientific and to religious ortho- 
doxy.” But it would also follow that if for any reason the 
bercavementHsentiment should become widespread, powerful 
and dominant, it might be predicted that there would ensue a 
great outburst of interest in psychical research, and a passionate 
demand for any method that held out to the bereaved human 
heart the immediate consolation of a direct communication 
with the departed. 

I Accordingly this is what happened in consequence of the 
World War. If we put aside, as mere “ propaganda ” for the 
benefit of the superstitious, the crop of bogus prophecies that 
accompanied the Outbreak of war, and such successful appeals 
to primitive credulity as the legends of the ** Russians from 
Archangel,” and of the ” Angels Of Mons ” (the latter, though 
published as was actually taken as fact), we find that at 

first the normal peace-sentiment persisted. It remained en- 
grossed Ifi mundane affairs and showed itself by a complete and 
i exclusiye Absorption in the war. Nothing else seemed to matted 
and scientific inquiries that did not minister to the war were 
simply dropped in an ecstasy of patriotic fervour. It seemed, 
therefore, the sheer waste Of a guinea to continue to subscribe to 
ail inquiry whether the human livAs that were sacrificed Ao 
prodigally on the battle-fields >were really dead and done with.' 
No woiuhstJthe iiiemberslrip^ the Society for Psythical ResOiurch 
in England went downirom 1,205 in to 1,055 
MeaxiHM the surface :6f social convention,; the 

i bei»aii«ment-scntiihent: w growing to propdttions ; unparsl-? 
Ijried iq chiljjzed history, ^ It was merely awaiting a , signal to m- 
veal’ The rigriil was given; ih^a 




qf^rtietv &y ihe 

iii<>t shttok mtim ixom eiponng Mmaeli Ua iMokdfxiiib 
* / : ^ 01* Ifoin diimlgiiig tJift pdTstei 

: <^iiiiiiedi of lads ao^'s somval ml tlisti it 

had satififiod hiin Tbst Aidiituiguishsd ph at ' 

head 0i the ui!dvar(^ 

Jy endoeae ^piritistn wis a xematkablib event:^^^ 
Olii^v Lodge’s Maymond (t^t6} in itsdbf a ren^rkeble 

book. JSvii^ntially it did not iho# that Mrs; *I<ecmard produced 
anything markedly more conehisive and better in quality 
than the evidence obtained long before thiough Mrs. Piper ^d 
other ’^psychics nor was there anything remarkable al^ut the 
quantity of itiB evidential communications. Hardened sceptics 
liquid have had no didiculty in explaining away the hits” it. 
narrated^ as they had dealt with its many predecessors. Nor did 
its version of the after-life <li£^cr markedly from the description^ 
of the ” summerland ” that had been the staple of spiritist litera- 
ture for the past 50 years, while its apparent crudities, e.g. of 
ghosts smoking ” cigars ” and drinking ” whlskies-and-soda,” 
were no less susceptible of a ” symbolical” explanation. 

But what turned oiit to be remarkably different was the re- 
c^tibn of the book. It was found that patriotism paralyzed the 
voice of criticism. The scoffing reviewer, who had been accus- 
tomed to say that interest in psychical research was morbid ” 
kad a sure passport to the lunatic asylum, or that the mystery of 
the grave was insoluble and that anyhow no sensible man had 
the slightest desire tovsolve it, was no longer regarded as the 
sort of persoq to express what the public wanted to hear about a 
book of that kind. So he was not allowod to touch it, or perhaps 
himself experienced a change of heart; Able editors perceived 
that, in war>time, consolations that appealed to millions of 
bereaved hearts must be treated tenderly, if only to keep the 
home front unbroken. So Raymond was reviewed respectfully 
and copiously, and enabled to break down the barrier of peace- 
time convention. A flood of lesser books followed, ascribed to the 
living or returning dead, and mostly composed of communica- 
tions received by relatives of fallen soldiers, through automatic 
writing-r-^not without an admixture of pious fraud. Unfortunately 
they were mostly written by people who paid little or no 
attention to the difi^culty of getting evidential communications 
and of making their value apparent to their readers, and who 
considered the mere form of the communication as a suflicient 
authentication, being wholly ignorant of psychology and of 
the tricks they were, unconsciously, capable of playing on them- 
selves. Nor did amateur automatism alone proflt by this in- 
novation. Professional ^‘psychics” obtained an enormous 
voguei The resignations from the Society for Psychical Research 
oeased, and accessions took their place. The membership went 
up fiiom 1,055 in to 1,305 in 19x9; and the new members 
were not only willing to pay the twO-guinea subscription of a 

member ” instead of the guinea of the associate,” but insisted 
on a more active and enterprising policy, arid came within 
measurable distance of ” hustling ” this eminently respectable 
society into an endorsement of spiritism. 

Of course a change in the social attitude produced in this way 
cannot be permanent. The old influences persist, and will ; 
inevitably reassert themselves and produce a relapse into the i 
former apathy, unless the exceptional opportunities are exploited, 
and the abnonnel will to believe is fortifled by positive achieve- 
ments. In the long run, therefore, the status of psychical re- 
search will depend, not on the mere intensity of the desire to 
know and the amount of social approval it can secure, but on the 
aimoiintidf solid scientifle work that will have been accomplished ; 
under the isrimulus of the abnormal social conditions. It is ! 
necessary^ therefore, to turn to the scientifle side of psychical 
research, though the developments here will be found to have ! 
bcbn rdarivdy smid^ no means commeiisurate with the 

volume of popular interest excited by thei war. » ? 

Nedenhetw a Certain amount of sdehtiici progreae has been 
made/ entning both to.tthe beneflUh^ ta the . detriment 
psychical research. It may be classified undex tthe ioHbwing 
beadsr fn) Psychology, (h) Multi Teli^thy, 



% 4 bee, (s) Automatic Wririiig/ (/<) fhyslckl Phetmmrn^ 
(iJiDbwring, (A) Animals. - ^ 

R during the war madA eointiderable progress 

bh(»«i8e ntimbess of academic psychologhiti were C6mp^|}^ to 
practise, and to apply their theoretical emxc^tkms to clj^cal 
problems, while numbers of medical mexi, findix«g themselves 
Unable to oope with the profound disturbanceif bl mental equili- 
brium, inaccurately, but conveniently, derignated ais ” shell- 
shock,-^ were comp^ed to reckon With the psychical side Of 
medicine. Thus were large bodies of intelligent men forced not 
onfy to apply their theories to concrete cases, and to correct them 
by their working^ but also to recognise the power of the dis- 
ordered mind to simulate the most various lesions and diseasics 
of the body. As might have been anti^pated, the older systems 
of academic psychology, being compiled out of aesthetic prefer- 
ences, metaphysical prejudices, methodological assumptions, 
introspective observations of conscious states, and highly arti- 
fiidal and limited laboratory experiments, did not stand the test 
of application to the battle-field at all weU. 

The ” psychoanalytic ” method, however, devised long before 
by Dr. Sigmund Freud of Yien^, fOr tapping the‘ uniconsdous 
depths of the mind and bringing their contents to the surface 
was found to be capable both of explaining the symptoms and in 
many cases of suggesting a cure. HenCe though the psychological 
theory on which Freud worked had seemCd (and beeri) improb* 
able, extreme and crude, and had (justly) encountered the 
Strongest emotional repugnance, there was no gainsdying the 
practical validity of his method, and the reality and impbriance 
of the mind’s unconscious structure. The mind had to be con- 
ceived, like the spectrum, as having invisible (unconscious) 
extensions, as truly characteristic, as susceptible of investigation ^ 
and in some respects as imix)rtant, as its visible (conscious) 
regions. It had in consequence to be admitted that psychic 
contents could be ” repressed ’■ into this unconsdous region 
without thereby losing their identity and reality, and could 
thence continue to produce effects in consciousness^ even by 
those who refused to follow Freud in assigning none but an 
erotic motive to this repression. These psychological discoveries 
had a considerable bearing on several brariches of psychical 
research. They seemed to throw a flood of light on the mechan- 
ism of multiple personality. A repressed complex ” c<i)uld 
explain the growth of a “ secondary self.” They also modified 
the notion of “ fraud.” 

Not only was it clear, as had indeed already long been recog- 
nised by investigators, that a secondary or trance-personality 
might perpetrate a fraud of Which the primary or normal self 
might be innocent, incapable and unawate, but a personality of 
either kind might become unaware of the fraud it had committed 
by “repressing ” its knowledge thereof. Thus the problem of the 
fraudulent medium was enormously complicated, and it could 
be suggested, as by Dr. Culpin {Spiritualism aftd the New 
Psyohologyj London, xqao), that even the most honest mediums 
were frauds, who had cleared their consciences by “ repressing ” 
the knowledge of their delinquencies. Furthermore, this same 
process might be used to explain many errors and gaps in the 
narratives of observers oi supernormal occurrences. Having 

repressed,” as unwelcome, the real facts, they might honestly 
deny that they had ever possessed or divulged the knowledge 
they were bent on regarding as supernormal: it would thereupon 
appear to be so. Hence repression of the truth would have to be 
added as a third to mal-observation and forgetfulness, as a very 
subtle source of error in testimony to the occurrence of the super- 
norinal, and would further complicate the problem of what the 
evidence really -proved. On the other side it is fair to remember 
that whatever goes to show how little we really know as yet 
about the functions of the mind should act as an encouragement 
to psychical reseaadh, and rdiders credible pro tomto 
dainiB to unsuspected^ powers.’.' 1 . 

Ih the field of multiple personsiHty Dr. Mottoh^ Prince has 
extended and confirmed’ his brilliant researckeii, attending 
particularly to the proof bf th^ reality of t “ coconscious ’’ 
secondary^ selves ((^. his C/Mceasrieiir, 1^x4). H will 
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gratjjN tke Ha^ oi hk I)k$mia/Uon of la MmotuA- \ 
Uy (2906) to learn that MM:Bi(»ail2:l|iiil^ tvaa^ftewardiiuii^ 

pUy and healthily mairiad though her hiiihaad ; 

jftot know what a her^inei <o{ poyncholofidtl fomance ha 
JiadP; h^espouaedp Themoet atiikiiig ai^^ 

, tjnhuti<m,ta the is, howe^rer, contained in the 

adndrabiy recorded ai^ ,/ae|frated stoiy of the atvange caee of 

Ppris Fischer/' for wl^ ikdence is iadebted to the Rcv*ijDr» 
Walter F. Prince, w 2 |^ in consequence became interested In 
psychical research, and subsequently (lOao) succeeded the late 
Prof. J« H* Hyslop as secretary of the American The 

record cater 4 s oyer: three large volumes (29251, 29*6, 1927) of 
the Pwwdiwgi of tlie American,SJ\R., contains almost a, 500 
pages of piint^ and is fully worthy of such elaborate treatments 
It naiprates hpw, as a little girl of three, Doris Fischer " was 
thrown down violently by her drunken father, and so sustained a 
psychic fracture, which - dissociated " her into Margaret ” 
and f^ Real Doris,” the former being a personage very similar 
to “ Sally ” in the ” Beauchamp ” case, But for 19 years no one 
discovered the cUasociation» and eyen her mother only thought 
iporis a little odd and forgetful, when as Real Doris ” she 
displayed ignorance of what Margaret ” bad just said or done. 
At the age of 26 another painful scene, at her mother’s death*bed, 
led to a further dissociation and the mergence of a new person- 
ality,^; iV Sick Doris ” was born mature, grave; hardworking and 
conscientious, but totally ignorant of everything that had 
happened before her birth. Again the dissociation escaped 
detection, because ” Margaret,” whose mental age” neyer 
rose above 10, undertook to instruct her uneducated partner, and 
iucceededi at the cost of all-night sittings and violent quarrels^ 
Between these two the ” Real Doris ” was for six years almost 
completely crowded out. How she was restored by the skill and 
tact of Dr. Prince, after he had taken charge of the girl and 
discovered her condition and how fast ** Sick Doris ” and then 
” Margaret ” were weakened by being put to sleep whenever they 
cropped up, and grew younger and younger under this treatment, 
and in the case of ” Sick Doris ” actually infantile, until they 
finally evaporated, may be read in Dr. Prince’s fascinating record. 

Theoretically the case (which was fully reviewed by the 
present writer in Proceedings S.P.R., pt. 74: rf, also the article 
by Dr. T, Wi Mitchell in pt. 79) is important also for two reasons. 
In the first place it brings out that the dissociations were plainly ' 
protecHvCf and relieved the strain of an otherwise intolerable lile« 
Secondly, they were attended by a considerable number of 
supernormal incidents which, though not unprecedented in other 
cases of dissociation (e-g. the “ Wataeka Wonder ”), had not 
formerly been recorded properly. Indeed, if one can accept the 
record in vol* iii. of the sittings ” Doris Fischer ” had with Dr, 
Hyslop’s medium ” Mrs. Chenoweth,” these incidents were the 
clew to the whole ailair, and the dissociations were caused by, or 
complicated with, spirit-possession. But this interpretation is not 
apparently accept^, by Dr. Prince, and is soia^blng of an ex- 
cr^cence on the main atory. 

Tdcpaky>rr-lJtth ptogjxiBa has been made in establishing 
telepathy as a process in nature. It remains a sort of half-way 
house lor those who doi not feel able to deny the; supemorm^ 
altogether and yet shrink from the spiritist interpretation. It 
fulfils this function best if its nature and operation are left vague, 
so that anything and everything; may be set down; to telepi|tliy 
of some sort. Hence behevers in ” telepathy ” have not any 
Strong motive for coming to close quarters with their theory, 
while thr more intelligent spirittsta dislike it as rendering atiy 
oonclurivc proof of •^pirililM pmclicaBy impossible, The 
opponents of the supernormal fimt nse it freely to disparage 
the evidences of spiritism,; and Ihereapon frequently proceed, 
somewhat illogically, to cast doubtsupDli its own reality, Telep^ 
athy, however, has one great advantage,! that of being suscep- 
tible of experiment. Unfoitunately suchexperimemsasareuiMler* 
taken not Only do Hot succeed in inqre^^ our knowledge of i its 
f^HaoUlions, hut hardly even confirm the earlier experiments on 
which the existence of ; telepathy is based, j The most noteworthy 
of ithe ^experiments that have yielded positive results were those 


iiiiimeitaken^hy iMiM Aif d MKa iRamsdeia published Ini tios 
PrtfceiddngSf pti <69; 'On >the principle mjpt 

thing aupernonnalm testtr^iiledttO^^ ^Melepathy,” 

one mig^ perJmps chrdnk;^ here the veify anbrnoknii^ 
experienced by tw0;:weU«»kpown^ > ladies of: Dtf ord 
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On timx>ther haim, .«kborate(>atteinpm^m ps^i^ 

choEkigists in America to vtsify the; existence 6^ 
led to resets which at first: sight appear to btli.wboily negatiyei; 
Drv J. Ei Coover, of Leland Stanford Junior University, was 
specially endowed as a psychical researcher by the brother of its 
founder, and in dde course produced in 1927 a book 0^640; page% 

, Among its rather miscellaneous contents (it contains 
a plearing account of the outwitting of a fraudulent trumpets 
znedium ” by hidden machinery) he describes lob series of 100 
eiperiments with cards (court cards oinitted) znacie by 100 paim 
ox Californian students^ for the purpose of testing the i^stence of 
telepathy as a faculty widely diffused in some slight degree 
among huxxian minds. The ” agent ” was instructod to draw a 
card and to determine by casting dice whether to look at it : or 
not, and in the former case to try to impress his knowledge 
(without contact) on the percipient; while the latter had to 
answer in both cases, but for about half the time would thus be 
really guessing at random. The results, when tabulated and 
added up, yielded in the first series of 5,135 genuine ** experi- 
ments ” X 53 complete successes (most probable munber, xs8), iii 
the second sisries of 4,865 control experiments or ” guesses ” r4X 
complete successes (most probable number, 22s); 

There was therefore a slight excess of successes, but Dr^. 
Coover rightly argues that it was too small to be significant of 
anything beyond chance. He claims therefore to have disposed 
of the idea that telepathy may exist in minimal intensity in all 
minds, and evidently thinks that this disposed of the whole case. 
This, however, would seem to be going too far, on his own show- 
ing. For his figures do nof dispose of the possibility that telep^ 
athy may exist in a faint degree in some minds. Indeed they 
rather suggest this possibility. For if we examine them with a 
view to testing this hypothesis, we may select, as possibly slighUy 
telepathic, the series in which the ” percipients ” got 3^ or more 
complete successes in their ” experiments.” There were 14 of 
these, in which 54 complete successes were scored in 712 experi- 
ments. The most probable number being 18, the excess is now 
large enough to be significant oi something beyond. ” chance.” 
But not, apparently! of telepathy, so much as of a sort of ” lucid- 
ity ” pr “ clairvoyance.” For if we treat the (supposedly lortuir 
tous) series of ” guesses ” similarly, we get stiU more remarkable 
results; The series with 3 or xncMre i complete successes once more 
turns out to be 14, and yiehis 49 comj^ete successes out of 690 
experiments (most probable number, 17). But curiously enough 
5 of the 14 best “ guesses ” are identical with s of the 14 best 
ff experiments. ” As thq most probable number for such ; a 
coincidence is only cah hardly be fortuitous. Moreover, if we 
add together the ” experiments” and ” guesses ” ^ of these 5 
series, ^e get 41 complete successes out of 500 experiments, > as 
against a most probable number of 12; Again 8oinet|iing beyond 
- chance ” is indicated. Asy however, this somethsing iopetates 
about equally weQ whether the percipient is trying lo; determine 
a card which was actually being thought or Is oidy guea^gy lit can 
not be Set dovu to constioixs tele^thyj This agaiii accords 
with the other evidence thsit goes to show that tclepathyv if it 
exists, is not greatly dependent on the coxxscious efforts of tto 
miiul; or otherwise, that if minds communicate telepathically,; ^ 
is by way of the sublixninal. For the rest, of course; the' morSl Is 
that further experiments should have been conducted with the> 5 
successful pairs, ill order to detennin^ whether they would 
continue m prochioe a surplus of suepeSte; but uafoftumitdy 
idea did not occur to Dr. Gooven i ' 1 ; 

I > T. Tmland also etperimented in^ tekpat%, iwitfa ^Vtry 
elaborate^ apparatus, in the Psychold^oal Laboratories of Har- 
yaid Unxverrity (xqsylvinorderto utilise an eddowmttniglv$<m in 
memory of Rich^ Hodgton Review in S.P.R« 
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tit 8o^;: M iOi^ 

eboi^; ^ Hiiiftctrhe fsSfd ao (Mdpiiet^ly lilit^ Inti ^iret td 

pibyetthiitTieie|»thy^di4 laybt exiiftvbrMiAt «t lAy 

col!^ga6 yr«ro)cioiiiiilelel|r devdidti^ 

dsfiekmenti^i^^ miuley and^^ a64 aucc«saes iy«m 

dati&utdL « this id iineiy M Itbe most pfobdble 

numbed (>503); bm/as^ l^r^lTmkn^ im abiiomal d<i^ 

fidenty lis iqnito as: significant of aommMng ^otber than chance as 
an abnbmd hxcc^s. It nmy meah the soma lactco* 

that iinJIi^ aiucasss^ ahd if this can be established; it is jui^i as 
si^tnoimMd hs one that j^odmes sacotm However^ Dr. TroJand 
dobs aot hbidjidmt in Ms eipeiiments the^defideii^ 
gSeat; Hd bfd hot obserired liow^k>a3ose. His total figures were 
ahrivM iut % ; sets of experiments. In 

one of these the stimidus ihOwn to th^^^ to which the 

petcipient ” was to: react by pnshini^. an instrument dther td 
the nghtca’\tp'thd left; was expo^ for 30 seconds; in thebthm?; 
for is seconds. Now In thb foiiner series there Was m de^ 
fictency of right reactions; t ap successes out of 249 experiments 
are sli^dy ahem the phdl^able i^^ The wh^ of the 

defidendy Ws» incurr^ in the i s^Second series, which yielded 
only r^s hucoessss out of 354 e^ instead of a most 

probable it 77;i ils the onfy differeiioe between the tWo Series- 
Was in the duration of the exposure, the idea easily suggests 
ithelf that the: r5>^8edand exposure was too short to enable the 
perdinent to react rb^l^^ Arid not only that; it seems to have 
posttiveiy inhibited the right i reaction^ presumably by inducing 
an ^ ' aimetynneuroais.^^ In other words, if the ** ag^,” or more 
probably the ♦^percipient,** got "flustered** by t^ shortness ol 
the espoBure^ lids v(^ knowledge of the right reaction would 
lead him to make the wrong one. Thus a marked deficiency in 
correct responses over a long series might imply as much supeiv 
riormai knowledge^ and yield as gockl evidence of telepathy, as a 
marked excess; iriuch as it ■ is impliecl in the " negative hallu* 
ciriation ** bf a hypnotic subject that he both sees and does riot 
sbe, the object of the halludnation, and indeed that he mus$ 
sbe it (subconsdously) ill order to avoid it. Again, however, the 
sbries of experiments was not long enough to make the appeal to 
the cakulus df probabilities decisive. For the present, th^efore, 
it is best to conclude that the reality of telepathy is not yet either 
piroved or disproved: the evidence is just about enough to keep 
it alivd as a hypothesis. 

rrancs.^The phenomena of trance continue to be studied, 
and although Mrs. Piper, the most famous " medium ** of this 
type, was pensioned by the S.P^R. and retired so long ago as 
1910, she has no lack of successors. Indeed, the great majority 
of the customers of " psychics ** frequent trance-mediums. Their 
manifestations continue to be much the same; entranced psychics 
become obsessed by one or other of their regular " controls *'-*- 
usually grotesque personages that cannot be identified; and may 
fairly be suspeked of being creations, at least to a large extent, 
of the medium’s subliminal imagination. There are poured 
forth (in the " good ** sittings one hears about) masses of details 
about the sitters and their concerns, often hesitant, incon- 
clusive, va(i;ue, sometimes wrong, often non-significant, but 
sometimes so startlingly apposite as to Miake all but the sturdiest 
scepticism. The evidence presented in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
was obtained in this way; Mias Radclyfle-Hatt and 
Lady Troubridge have recorded similar evidential sittings 
with Sir Oliver’s chief medium, Mrs. Leonard, in S.P.R. Piro- 
ceedifiis, pt. 78. Mrs. Sidgwiek produced a final and monumental 
review of the Piper case in S.P.R. PrsSsrdingr, pt. 71 (2915). 

As irigards the theoretic interpretation of these tranee<^ 
dbmmunicarions;' the tendency, even among those riiost inclined 
to believe that they convey authentic messages from the de- 

e irted; is to complicate the process of obmmunication. It is recog- 
aed mom arid more that there have to be rkkoned with, not 
c^y the j»iri(§um, with his natural limitations of faculty and 
tmiulng; but ^fiie medium’s sdbUmirisil^^ >6r sriboonscious, thb 
mediutn^s " tontrdls,” who are supposedto tranimit^lhe mesiages- 
froni thb ^tmnuiiicatot proper, and pdiblbly rihri ef ec^ 
imrmol coridldOik,^ omy in the m^mn |tmiMX^^>peik)rialiiy)' 
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but also in the " control ** and " coirimuttcktbr,*^ 6^ thi i 

effort ^to cominuiricate. It is evident that these coni|^eatioria 
oceotmt foi many erix>rs and obstriiCtibri^^^^^ detract ; 

prri fenoi f rom the autheritirity ef ' the ric^l 

AuimaPk If rfiiag.--Autematic coiitliiuea «o' 'flourish" 

and to furnish pSyddcal researchers with Urge masses of raw 
aiateriol. But its quality is riot equal to its quantity; and its 
interest is for the most part psychological rather than e^dehtial. 
Nevertheless a few Cases of automatism laying claim to scientific 
importance may be noted. Undismayed by the failuri^ of Mrs. 
VeiTsIl to get, through automatic writing, at the contents of a 
sealed letter left, before his death; by Frederic Myers with Sir 
Oliver Lodge S.P.R. /onfriol, Jan. 1905), many of the lead- 
ers of the' S;P.R. Continued to work at crbsS^rorrospondences, 
arid the riisuitS of their labours bulk latge in the Of 

the society 1911-9: They discovered some curious cases amorig 
the writings of thriir aulomatists, the most remarkable perha^ 
being that entitled The Ear of Dionysius (1917), Which was 
worked otlt by Mr. Gerald Balfour, arid held to indicate the 
posi-xior/sm agency of Prof. Vcrrall. But unfortunately the value 
of the coinddences on which the method relies is riot capable 
of exact determination, and rile whole method Of prbviwg' spirit- 
identity by Cross-corre^nderices is too literary and fecrindite to 
bri appreciated without an intellectual effort, arid sO fails to 
impress the ordinary man. The automatic writing of a Bubliri 
lady, Mrs. Travers Smith, excited some interest, both on account 
of the enormous speeds attalried in its method of production (ri 
planchette travelling over an alphabet under glass), arid beCaiuSe 
of the claim that commuriicatiom had been received from Sir 
Hugh Lane, before it was known that the LusiUsma had been 
sunk, and that he had been one of the victims Of this outrage. 
The case is nairtated in Yokes from the Feid (19x9). 

Great interest was cxdted ^en Mr. Bligh Bond, In His Gate 
of Remembrance (Oxford, 1918), announced that be had been 
guided in his excavation of Glastonbuiy Abbey by the automatic 
writings of a friend who produced copbus communications, 
largely ih very debased Latin, from a number of the monks who 
had inhabited the Abbey from the nth to the 1 6th century; arid 
had revealed the correct location and dimensions of the Edgar 
Chapel, though all the extant antiquarian evidence had made 
these statements seem quite improbable. Mr. Bligh Bond also 
had the courage to print in the firSt edition of his book similar 
predictions about the Loretto Chapel, of which the remains had ^ 
not then been found: when, after the Wat, excavation was te*- 
sUmed, these also were found to be correct substantially^*.^, 
allowing for the facts that the original script was in some points 
capable of more than one interpretation and that the excavators 
did not always hit upon the right one. Cases of practically* 
valuable mformation received in a supernormal manner ate : 
I extremely rare, and Mr. Bligh Bond’s fs one of the best of them: : 
I Physical Phemmena.^To pass from automatic writing to 
physical phenomena is to' pass from the least to the xhost con- 
tentious of the subjects that ocincern the psychical researcher; 
from a region where the facts are admitted and the interpretation 
alone is in dispute, to one where fraud has to be guarded against 
at every step and where all the facts are suspected by some to 
be due to it. Not that fraud is excluded in the former case: 
automatic writing can be simulated (like anything else) and 
with a little luck and ingenuity organised deception can be 
I effectively practised with great success, as is amusingly shown 
in E. H:’ Jones’s Road to Endor (£9x6^1 de^bing how tWo 
British omcers beguiled the tedium of ’iheir captivity and fooled 
both their comrades land the Turkish officials in charge of theit : 
prison camp. In fact, fraud is so easy that nothing depends on It; 
it is recdgniised by aU 'competent inquirers that the whole VilUe of 
automatic writing depends not on the mode of production butt 
on tho evidential Character of the contents. In deoMng with 
physical* phenomena, on the other hand, the oliminaiioh or; 
discounting of fraud is the primaTy consideration ; the inore td 
: that fraud is clrtainiy abundant, and that tb^ iconditlons seem ' 
designed to facilitate Iti ^ rtmuid be lOCogniaed by botb 
i sideii and should be iio^tnasbn for irefuring^ n 9 dttvesti^ 





is good, And IraiK! 

il ii.tttiej»t or, apparently, impoaribk. Aitfor the conditions, it 


copwyably be .tluitt Jdst as. pboit^i^pbs musit b«^ taken in the 
light, and deyelopod in the dark, io ^the curioiia gipijrtbe to <he 
deicribed presently can only bedeyeloped inimofe or ieia com- 
plete darjcneso. But the inadoouacy of the hgbting, even in cosei 
where red lig^t k allowed aul^ciont to distinguiafa the hands and 
faoes of the sitters, k a valid reason for demanding that the de^KiS 
done in the darkness of: the s4ance-ropm shaU be mechanically! 
controlled by adegiiiate substitutes for the aittees* senses of iR|^t\ 
a^d touch,; whkh the darkness puts out of. action or renders 
ujatnistworthyv' To secure this control, it would probably be* 
necessary tp /construct a special laboratory in whi^ egtonaiye^ 
machine?yi\incapaWepf<oigctti^ or being hallucinated) would 
record w,1ihe physical changes dueing^tbe sitting. It 

revefds a cudous lack of seriousness in i the human attitude^ 
psychicsl that no stmh laboratory had yot been^ 

provided anywhere* ‘.n,: 

,,|n spite of these drawbacks,: however, physical phenomena 
will not down* There have becin plenty of frauds, and plenty of^ 
eiposure% including that of an Itahan medium oflinternational 
fame, HJusapia Palladino, who began the decade well with a^ 
favourable Report by Mr* £verard Feilding and Mr* Ba«?«dly! 
on a sedes of sittings she had given them in Naples ,{S*P.R*! 

pu ^2, jgft), Theseilnvcstigators, though they ifo^ 
reported many movements of objects they coukl not account for,* 
nevertheless ^phasized that Rusapia needed continuous watch^ 
ing because she always cheated when she was givenrthe chance*. 
The chance was given her when she went to America in igoo, 
and the restdt was a very handsome and complete exposure,; which 
ecly^d her reputation, even though many of her patrons 
continued to hold, that nothing new had been proved against 
or about: her mediumship, and that it was not whdly fraudulent. 
Still.she died obscure (igxB) and fashion took to other mediums* 
At present a somewhat di0erent type of physical phenomena 
is in vogue, in which puassUng moyementa occurring within the 
radius of the medium’s arm or foot are no longer the staple of the 
performance, and which it is more difhcult, to set down to fraud, 
because the evidence is largely recordecl in flashlight photographs, 
which seem on the face of it to involve the supernormal In 
particular ;two or three cases of “ materializatiQns ” seem to be 
doierving of further study. The first of these is connected with 
a French lady known as ^VEva G.,’' whose mediumistic career, 
goes back to roo6 and the Villa Carmen ’’ sittings at Algiers, 
which ended in the customary charges, and denials, of fraud* 
Some yeamJater she turned up in Paris, living in the house of ^ 
Mmo, Alexandre Bisson, and her materialization phenome^^ 
speedily attracted attention. Early in 19x4 the chief German^ 
psychical researcher, a medical man, Dr. von Schrenckr Nothing, 
pi^lished a la^^^ty idustrated book, 

mens, on the materi^iaatiions of Eva and the similar performances 
of va Polish gkl, Stanislava Pt ; owing to the war it was not trans- 
lated into Enj^sh until x 990. It describes the elaborate pre- 
cautions taken against fraud and to secure the genuineness of the 
^Vmaterialiaations / ; but the extraordinary flashlight photo- 
graphs of the plastic , substance out of which they were built ,up 
are even mote convincing than the physiological reports on its 
character* It is shown exuding fwm various parts of the medium’s 
body, chiefly the mouth (wh^her or not the bead and the hands 
were enclosed in musliabags), hanging about the body in festoons, 
and fonxxing Itself into fingers, hands md faces; which are often 
incomplete and usually flat and picturedike* This cd epurse 
given a measure of support to thb only explanation whkh thei 
Sfceptks bavo so far been able to excogitate, viz, that the m<?turQi 
arc first swallowed by the medium apd then “ regurgitated;? 
This theory,, hgwever, hardb^ explains how they manage to 10^; 
appear ; so «iuimiflle4 or how the “ plasmar?^ is got through the 
nsusHnibag when the medium’s head Is sewnup, and b^ck again*^ 
Nor does the medical and miduscppic; examination of smaS 
samides ofnlbe jplsama which ]>r* von ScbmnckrNo wesi 
allowed to take confirm a stoxnschijp origin: its character appears 
to he eplthalisl ThempwtttpdC Mnie*:Bisson*nd 1) Schrenck^: 


Ifoteing wem sUbseO«mnllgh;^^t^^ Frenelf mjnHtal; 

man, Qustave Geiex>' ia a/leetum giviaito Bs^diolbgiGal’ 
Insritutorat the ClolMger^da Pmoae lift 
normals PhymOldiyi^ 

: thesummer of igaOi ? Ev^C.*? waS imiy aw 
by ncommittee of theRP^Riinasezi^ held^inEondoWr* 

phenomena were imt as ^Co^ous ai in Park lar|m :a 

scale; but their geneiwl eharac^ ) was COnfirin^ 
of fraud was detected (t/. S;pjR:i»:Ffeceoi«agx, pt. 

; r Tbe '^materiaBMtilma*^ of /tEva CV seemed ft 
I receive independent' support from riie mediimiifldp .of / Mtss 
Kathleen G^gher of » Belfast j * This . medium, ahid ithb ^ family ^ 
circle in which she sat, wero eidiaustfvdy studied by Bkl W* 

; Crawfoztl a lecturer in mechaiiical eng^ the! local 

; umversity^ who described his conclusioas ^ sciries of ebooks; 

^ Tkf' Reality^ of Fsychki BMifiomma\ 

■ mmk in Fsyckkd Seimcei iibL \igi% iirhihb i}io i^^ 

S^f^chtres ai the GoH^kef CkdCf AelBLy^ authoriaaudden 

death,: appeared in Feb^ 192 x* They formed a graduated . series; 
growing more and more seiisationalin tlirircresrultsjand in 
oclually represented as visible facts whiat had originally: bean > 
suggested as hypothetical uderencesj In his Dm' 

' Grawlord, while candidly admitting that he believed the dhuot^ 
ing intelligences cOnceined to be departodr human spirit^ set 
himself to study the mechanics of the phenomenk observed; * 
raps,' levitations of the table, and Other movements of objects; 
after Establishing their supernormal character. For this pfttposei 
he used phonographs, manometers, spring balancesand a variety 
of weighing machines, in a red light “ nearly always^ suflicient 
to show plainly the hands of the sitters,, and proceeded to deterv 
mine sxocfiy the amount and' incidence of the forces employed in 
producinig the movements* As a result of his experiments, he 
came td the' conclusion that the mechanical efleCtSM observed 
could fottly be explained by postulating hypothetiGal structures, 
with a definite shape, connecting the bodies! moved with the body 
of the medium at her ankles* These structures, which he Called 
psychic caritilevers ” and “ psychic rods;” though invisible and 
intangible, hod a size, shape and poisltion which could be mapped 
by observing at what points the phenomena could be stopped 
by interposing between the medium and the objects moved* 

In his second book Dr. Crawford extended these results, and 
'showed that ordinarily the weight the bodies levitated Was 
added to that of the medium (as if she held them), while when 
this psychic substance was weighed in a weighing pan. at a 
distance from the medium, her weight would simultaneously 
be reduced; he claimed to have observed a temporary loss in 
this Way of as much as 54 lb.; nearly half her normal weight* 
He also stated that he obtained impressions on clay of the ends 
: of such a cantilever coluitm*^^ Finally these structures became 
visible, and hi$ last book is adorned with flashlight photographs 
appearing to verify the correctness of his d^uctions about, 
thrir origin and application* Moreover, in appearance they 
i curiously resembled the “plasma’’ issuing from “Eva C,“ By: 
ingeniously, applying moist dyestuffs to various points in the, 
stockings and underclothing of the medium, Grawf<^! claimed to 
have determined the course taken by this plasma ’’ in issuing 
frmn, and returning into, the body of the medium, declaring also 
that be had felt the collapse and recuperation of her muscles, 
which accompanied these processes. As his narrative stood, the' 

: GoHghet'case appeared to provide the most impressiye evidence, 

' OveTi obtained for the reality of “ materializations/' D,r. Craw- , 

: ford’s premature death in 1920 made it temporarily difficult to 
I pursue independent inquiry into the matter; but at uthe end 
i df agai further mvestiinition by Dr. Fournier D’Aibe proved 
that the manifestations were fraudulent* i > 

Observations iof aorCoUed “ teleldnetic phenomena; M* 
movements of small objects such as^oelluloid or pithbaUs; match^f 
' bmass; tmsppons, baliwwm;^^ contact; in ithe presence 

of ja l>to*lih lady, StanJetova: Tomcoyk Evdmrd^ 

Feildiag); who had been ?dis8o^ in eonsequencesof > 
experiexmes duriag the^^ W^ riori» of rgofi,: were reported; by 

; M in the Annohsries^ S 
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cli^^ t<> the ;pie^aniq^ 4 |b<P^.|>hcnbWJP 4 V 

tbroii^s come<#ip« im 4 » ^ tW mcbum^aiid^l^^ 

t^e 4»bjpct kvitated. It is argued; bbv^ on the ettonflh 

of the ^ <EUid 

a^ter jthc 

eppb^e^ce ol the^e threads ^and oi cottooi aUJc ^ and hair (ilt-: 
luatrated), Uiat the threads wbre of a psydiie^^ 
bharacter, and in fact ^la^tic eniat^tiphs jdimil^f tp tho^ bf Eya 
Q,” '5Ch the^S^ olf 1914 the tnediun^ ^ Lonbpn tp be 

examined by the the outbreak of war prevented 

the contin^tion of thb investigate^ ' ' 

\i^h6ther ‘ branch bf phyincal phenomezia is represehted j^ 
What is " spirit-photogt^y/^l^^^^i^^ in the (now 

cxunct) mi^hod slatP’^wnting^’* everything depends on the 
prevention bf liauduknt substitu^ in the plates (or slates); 
If this is neglbeted. the production of ** spirit-photographs ** 
becpmcs ea^y^ ’^houiih* 0^ aa^heiHt pr^ltkhcra bf t 
arti WiUiam has recently suffered aniuhiating. ensure 

ol his ^-Lee-Eocock ^’ frauds at the hands of Dr. W. F. Frince 
(Am. S:^.R. ^ticeedinp; vot xiii. a, March i9?o)» after hayipg' 
hap his case sWtpd in' ^ Vol. viii;, (191,3), of the same 

sbaety. Other cases of spirit-ph^tography ** may be said to be 
still under mvestigktlon, and, thou!^ itone had in X93t been 
proved genuine,. their detcctibn ii hshally a highly technic^ matteif. 
Dr,, trince has aisp con\^cing^y shpwh by ahritical study Of the, 
evidence that an old -‘poltergeist *’ case, “the Great Amherst 
Mystery ** (1879), was in ail probability due to the (unconscious) 
fraud o( the medium, who had been “ dis^dated ** by a? shocking 
event ip her personal histjpry, Which she had, apparently, “Re- 
pressed** (Am. S.E.feiProc^mgr, voLxih. iV^PiO^ 

Dowsing,** as a method of finding water iii dry places, con- 
tinues to he used ^th considerable success, and it is certainly 
impressive to find that certain firms of welhsinkers regularly 
employ dowsers, and are so confident about their skill that they 
are willing to make contracts on “ no find^ no pay ’* terms. It is 
said, however, that they then (not unrch^nably) protect them-r 
selves by chh^gipg f. higher rates. The , Subject was sopiewhat 
actively debat^ in Germany shortly before the World War, 
because the German governor jC^ ^puth^Wps^ 
who was a watcr-^nnder, and cp^))oyed him with geeat success 
(f/. pes pan 4 tq,t wfn tjslo^s Ai^eUpn mil dcr WUnsckplnUp in 
Siidwpsi Afrika, Stuttgart, ^9152), A pamphlet by A. J, Ellis, 
issped,.)^^ Geological Survey {Tke Divimng Rod, 

Washington, t 9 t 7 )> though it dismisses the matter dogmatically , 
as a mete supemtitiom has a useful bibliography. 

, Th^n^n^g 4 !^imd$.-rB^iQT^ th^^^ Germany was also 

the chief home of a vigorous dispute about “ thinking animals,” ; 
which must be, noticed in this coanexion, not only because allega- 
tions o{ simc^Ppi'nial faculty were made, but because the ios^cal 
problems involved, the, difficulties in ascertaining , the facts gnd 
in guarding , against deception, and the partisanship of the dis- 
putant^, were, identical. first the issue appeared to 

be simply a Ciueation erf, zoological fact^ to be, deci^ 
mentajly by hiP|IPgi<^aI and psychological Aperts, it soon, appeared 
that not only was them the usual divergence between con- 
servf tiy^ and progressives, but that, thc experts were, divided by 
the conflict h,etweein the tendemi^ to emphasize the unity of life 
a^d to affirm; the supremacy of the hum^^ mcreoyer^ when, 

aa was jSPon the case, a considerable amount of tkso - , 
was imported into the discussion, aisimUar division was, 
observable amPhg theologians, The result was a complete 
repdes- ■ e^U^^royersy in psjmhical , research. The trouble 

begim S9 Ibdgidgo as, ;904r when Herr von, Qsten, produced a ^ 
horse, his Cmyer Hans,’* which- he had taught tp do simple, 
sumSjbyrf i'Sppiing with bis hoeda. He^ h 
logically ial^ assumption that mathemaidGal thought is pecu- . 
liarly vOrduou^^, isnd on the biologicahy , Raise assumption that 
to , diacOvyer,ui!U?uspected. aoimaldht^c^^ 

be; ,part,icu]iady f 5 ^en^ directions remotoinm^ the^ 
ihtereks of the beast. However,, ^ tapped' 


outltbc right tespemses^^^^^ the presence of hit master, akid evehl 
(thou^ rarely) tn his absence, and the idemific scandal becatne 
. soigreat that an inquiry had to be mack (by older of the Ministry 
of EdiiiCBitioil); m a result the explanati^^ wit Adopted, wHh the 
approval of the Berlin psychologist, Fioi. Stiimpl, that the 
I observant animal reacted to slight, unoomdous indications 
given by the experimenter. Thus there was neither thdn|^t nor 
I fraud, bOt only visual hyperaesthesia (c/. Pfung8t;C/snW 
English translation, New York, tpik). 

Officially this report was supposed : to settle the matter. 
But an Elberfeld gentleman namihl Krall was not tktished. He 
bought ^ Clever Mans ** after von Osten’s death, and examined 
his visual acuity, finding it to be si times that of a man. He Slab 
trained up a wh^ stud of equine mathematicians, that becaixib 
famous as “ the Elbeirfeld horses.”' Among them one turned 
oUt to be a genius, “ Muhamedj” while another, “ Berto,*’ was 
blind, and so incapable of visual hyperaegthesia. Elberfeld 
I beckme a place of pilgrimage; a multitude Of books, pamphlets 
i and articles appeared (cf. KxoiXii Deinkende Tidre^ Leipsig, 1912) ; 

: a review was founded for the recording of the prodigies'^ animal 
thought (Tkrreris, 1913). Presently, at Maiinheim, an invalid 
' lady took to exhibiting a thinking dog, ” Rolf,** who, though not 
; SO' mathematically minded, appeared: to be gifted with a rare 
sense both of philosophy and htimourl True, the animal refused 
1b “ work ** unless held by a chain^ and this procedure nathraUy 
I fostered su^icions that the natural brilliance of hie ibind might 
. hove been improved by a little judicious wire-puUiiigj but there 
: arose plenty of reputable observers to testify that the chain was 
kept slack, and even some, to declare that ” Rolf *’ had 'beem 
known to answer correctly in the absence of his owner and had 
furnished answers ’not known to any human mindr the oppori<i 
tion, therefore# could only attack the competence of thebbservers, 
and sometimes succeed^ in showing that they had been laxer 
than they had imagiited. Yet# despite the indignant protests 
of those who claimed to haVe vestiges of common sense or knowl-* 
edge a priori of where the limits of the possible were laid down, 
the open-minded (like Darwin), not afraid df “ fool^* experi- 
ments, went to see, and were duly puszleds eVeh > eminent 
psychdogists, like Prof. Glapardde of Geneva, reported favour- 
lably, more or less; A poet, Maeterlinck, came away firom the 
horses with thb conviction that the phenomena were super- 
normal; and was satisfied that horses, dogs and cats were by 
nature “ psychics,** while elephants, monkeys and asses Were not 
aud, unlike; the former, could not tap the cosmic reservoir of 
potential knowledge.* The said “ reservoir ** was hypothetical, 
but seemed tp be i needed to provide for the correctness of 
?answbir4 ^t khown to any humin mfed, And so ttans^ 

“ telepathy ’! ( which had also been suggested) (c/. The tJnknmn 
Giwrf, Eng. trans., 1914, p. 267). < 

Qearly, this question of “ thinking animals ** exhibits the 
tantalizlhg peiyerslty of other problems in psychical researchf 
The tiuth about It is not a problem in pure sdpnee, And is 
;not susceptible bf settlement by its methods. For these demand 
that the good faith of the observers can be p^suj^sM and f hat 
ubdistortQd ob^rydtion of the facts is possible, both ebnd^ 
iolteh iarlcss completely fulfilled^ even in tfie estaUlshed sdenoes, 
than is usually asaumecL In the unredadmOd borderland between 
superstition and spi^nce neither condition caU be satisfied; 

“ f^ct ** may prpVe to boreal only as a h^ufrfnaiiph is jrCal, or 
to be distortcdTnto a monstrous , mirage by prejudice' and bias, 
while the win to believe (ahd equaHy the will to ffisbchc^^ is; 
so free to select, Ro emphfisize, to interpret, that it can create 
pl'aCticiiUy any “ feet ” it ohooses. lii sHdrt, truth m tfe 
is, unmistakably emotional; men’s attitude towards it essentinffiy 
resembles their attitude in religion or in politics; the abstraction 
fi^om human feeling (or rather from every fedifig but the d^ire 
iqr knowledge), whfph is postulated lU tlje jdcal of putcRA^fejs 
simply impracticable here. So long as every “ fact *! ; adduced on 
leitber side has ter be treated as suspect, and every step is con- 
t^UOuA Scientific ppjgtOss,' if jt is posrible at p,' 

than.^Sfew. .Tbefe.'is.only one!;wayTorbeE^y^AW('t^^^^^^ 

AupWnormal to shoritdrciflit Jhis rprocedum:-ili /theyijcan j^ply, 



iMe oidiluiiyjmitnM^ oi ttitiiAiy mi «hoirjtiubtstlM^^ 

dmof^ lofmuch pimieiieal yalu» 

in bo itoeatcd I«a fal«e. If^tior ifxamplei 

rftgubiiy^ dyiocoyej1o$l^:>apd inferinadoo tmaoixiitted^^ 
byt^^1llolopftAby/*; 4 f fortto frequently told tbieir clito^; 

b0¥V: rtq iioake iortiJ^ buisiuess ^Vdlain^oyantn^V wem 
omplpyfKl ifay fiponciid b<nni^ pragmatic proctf wqiUd bO; 

lK#jce to convince the world. AdtuaUyV 
however, the pragmatic teat rather- lefis beU^^ 

ewpevimrmal: Ipr Ihe^eupernormal knowledge beUeved in 
twkt^A to he tiuptwoffiiby normally; nor do betievers in it action . 
thpa betraymg thn^lact, whh^ they atay imt realize 
that they dpipot take thek beUefs quite spriou^ Im thk reapect 
they aeeilike mry many; other ^ople. For, aa Froh Carvethi 
Z( 3 i»djiiTi 0 iOr 4 gin ef Mm, ehc viii.; London, uqjo) has shown, 
eyen among the moat b^gbtec} savages bdievera in magic 
havof^iviya to behave aenslblyv ior all the extravagance ol their 
belief^. They pray, ;6«di they o/itr keep their powder dry, and thus 
theky action reveals which of thdh beliefs arc only hslf-belidb 
0r,-mal(^ehev^^^ ■ : . . I 

: In ulUmatei ianalysts the question becomes one of thei plaocv^ j 
funedpn ami siiP^dc^^ of b^ofs which are not quite mat 4 <er*of^ 
factiivbont what are not quite m fact. To appreciate 

these, we have to discard the JUusiPn, traditionally fostered by 
loi^iibat there is no alternative to ikm belief but wholelhearted 
dk^tdlcf. Actually the gradations and fluctuations of beliefs are 
inflidte^ and in maiiy departments cd life such unstable beliefs are 
normal and dominant. They can easily coeiust with others, 
abshcactly inconsistent with them, in a mind unwilling to 
abandon either, or perhaps unaware that it is entertaining 
Thua even Herbert Sf^noer showed that ha . had same 
ghosts by hk comicalindigimUOn when his hostess told 
hoped, that m. stalwart a disbeUever would not inin^.^f^|^ing | 
in lhelmuajted fO^ of a country house (wlfdo^iogfnph]C^fp. 48o).i| 
The vonly way of redeeming from thk region. <^)i(tecompieit6 
boUefSt that ore below proof a subject of gener^ hi|^n intercst*r- 
aodnoothers ever fall into itr^is to make it parf^of the ordinary 
routine of life, which every one accepts in practice (whatever 
the theoretic reason he may give to himself and others)^ Simply' 
because, no one can ignore it and live; But if ever the objects of 
psychical research should be effectively subjected to such a 
ttanider^. this ; would clearly mean a spidtiiiil revolution of the 
nmtiACnieacbin 


LitBRAtuaB*— This Is still largely contained In periodicals. In 
Ekiglaad those of the Society for Psychical Research must >be men>« 



which are detfwrad presldents of the eoedety on coming into Ofhee 
form an interesting record of the attitude taken up towards the 



the lildeHalfloorthe moVOment, for which it is fiecesoaTy m cohmiit 
tka weekly otid tika nvonthly OicuU Rmdm* The fnfener im the 
ofhqjaLq^gan^ British spiritualismi and the latter js aot sufHciently 
cHiicm of tM materia! it publishes, which, though eatkrtalning ^ 
enOiighi abpeara to be ofken ValmOst avowed) fiction. In July 162b 

to apjikar, which piontiscfs tO 
boA high'dasif mriodical, and in its Qct. number ^^lished the first 
phptpgr^hf of Mim GplighePs ' * materializations? ' In America tha 
Prewdingf and /enmoT of the American S.P.R, have the same 
Btdnxktds' as tha^Ehgush sciciety. But they were long edited by the 
lath Prof. 1 . H. Hyslop (d. iqao)^ who s 06 ri becainh a convinced 
(though ; critka]) apirttiati and reflect his work and Ids views in a 

They are now 
iant investigatpr 
case, and the acute critic Of sdndry cases ot 
fraiidi In France the AnfuU^^iss Psychics have published ' 

some good material and <pontinue tp.gtve a good idea ck£ iho ntove^ 


meat ^n ^the lAtin countries. The BuMin of the Inatitut; G 4 n 6 ral 
’ fique used not infrequently to contain articles on psychkat 
‘ -iTHAit$aii(tapsyehig^i^ b«eit fmirid,d In 


flnieikt^; Dpt flow that An 
Parisi With an ambittoUs programme, 'it' is jjwobable that in futuhe 
these will appear in its St$U0$4n (no. i; Oct. 1920). In Germany 
continuen IjU Switzerland the Affhim ie 
.»»»■ B?yg>^g« 4 , 


iilJhMVtoIr thK ttf' the study oA the 
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" nni! tfhpriSiupnS of a 
the Amsf^'ran' 

beccmsultedfortheconolusiokisleftdi „ 
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913), Lije after Death (1919), CbnJfWd mth ^lOther WeM <1919X1; 
. C^ngtQn*9.Probkms pl.P^ychic^ ikrsorck 

^Mnpmna am the 
re lT|I TdOkett^A 


. Janrington’s. Problems , of. Prychicol 
Mbdiirh Psythick Phenomena (^919), ps^ _ 

Wat Among hostile acCoUiita the besf I 

The Efndeme for ^ Supematurat ; E. CldddVT^'QhesltW, 
If q. Mqn Die ttkaU he %m Aptin ? (London, I 9 l 7 )railid J^MdCabe's: 

“ lot History 


if ,a Mqn vte shau He ihtpe Atam f ci^ondon, I9l7iraad j 

Is Spiritualism based on Fraud f ja }4 SpirituaHsmi aPepular 

(bOtn-LOndoii, i9i?o). Prof. Ki. , pessoir's Jefimts der Se 4 

W*7. 4th ed. Is alki unfavourable in the' 

appmkrive of the attitude and work of the S.F,R^, and' ihtere^tiitg 
as cOimng from ah academic psychologist Who has noti dtidained to 
investigate the phenomena aliegpd. Dr. A. von SchmnclfNotzingk 
wbrks are important XMkm^iaU$atiohs*phamontene^M\t^\^^^ 

2nd. ed. announced foij^ 1921, Eng. translation by Dr. FdHiler 
d'Albe, London, 1920; Der Kampf urn die MmrMlsoHdns-'FKehO* 


mene, 1^14; PhysikaUsche PkaeAomene des Mediumismns, .1^20)* 
Dr. G. Ccley’s De Plneaiitscieigi au ConsciefU (Jl^aria^ 


attempt to form a theory of the supernormal physiorog 
Cf* A translation by S. de Brath came out in 19U0 
Lastly A. J. Phiipotta Quest for Dean BridgmaH Csmisr ’(London, ‘ 
1919) may be instanced as an instructive investigation of an auto- 
matic romance (communicated through .Mm. Piper), vfhich, though 
' plausible and partially correct, .turhedout to be essentially false, and 
to illustrate how uhtTuitworthy information Obtaincia through 
supernormal channels at present is. As medical works dealing with 
psychotherapy and dissociations of personality, those of Dr. Boris 
Siais, who made his mark by narratim; the strange case q( the Rev; 
Mr. Hanna (rf. Sidis and Goodhart, MuUitte Pei^sohality^ rityr York, 
i90^)/7rhe Foundations of Nornidl and Abnormal Psytkolbsy (Lon- 
don, 1914), Symptomatology, Psychognosis and Diagnosis of Psyoko^ 
pathk Di^seases (l^oBtosk, 19x4) and The Causation and Treatment of 
Psychopathic Diseases (Boston, X9X6), may be lucatipned; also 
W. H. R. Rivers' Instinct and the Unconscious (London, 192)0) and 
yH. Bromn^B Psychology and psychotherapy (honiion, taM, 

' G. S. S.) 

PSYCHdraERAPY.--*^'t*hc modtehi brahch of medicine to 


'which haS beengivehthe name of pi^ychp therapy ^ niay be re- 
garded as covering aH attempts hiade to mitigate or rfemoVe Such 
symptoms 'as maiy be attributed to the operations df on un- 
healthy mind. These s3rmptoin8 may be mental, WlnstanUp 
confusion 6 f mind, bV delusions, or Obsessions, arid may hot bh 
associated with any bodily symptOnte or o^y with such As ar^ 
trifling. On the other hand the symptoms may be bodily, for 
instance paralysis, or some forth of loss of sensation, of indiges- 
tion, and may not be associated with any but trifling mental 
symptoms. The treatment of symptoms due to mental ifl- 
health by physical agents such as rest, exercise,' change of 
climate, baths, electricity of drugs is nbt {isychqthcrapy. 

Rychntherapy has been practised in aSl ages/ sometinies upon : 
those patently suffering from mental or moral disorders, but 
perhatW even more often upon those Whose Syftiptbmii in fact 
depended upon mental or mbtal Weakness or disorder but in 
whom the affeetibn appeared, from the superfScial character 
of the medical knowledge of the moment, to be dpe to organic 
disease of 4 he body. In such casm psychotherapy has enjoyed 
considerable success; whether practised in connexibn iinth 
reh’lion and philosophy or With superstition and chaHatanisiU 
(sea FOttW Heawno, to* 135). Under circUmstancieS Such aS these 
^ere has aiways been, and indeed still is, a fofflirdkbie admix- 
ture of the miraculous^ and it is hot intended here m examine 
systems Uke that bf Christian' Science or the miracles of Lourdes. 
Hie term “psychotherapy'*^ is of comparatively recent bri^b add 
has tecaiyed wide fmceptXnceih thafit Usefully standkfor treXt^ ; 
meut bsied upon sclehtiflc psyehhlogy, normal Xnd mbrMd. ; 
Three methods bf psychotherapy wifi here be cbhSideredy ftbm : 
the pueefy^ medical point of viewt tiiose of Mbrm Suasion; . 
St^l^tioh^'mid Fsyeho-afUtlyeis.''' ■ 



ndwitedm ol ixctUete by tbe Stiote ipbiloiopben. 

|iendi«^/ijqpc^ tbe eai» 0 ^«iid | 

itoxM>iis^quii]!iicie» tqxiti teccmottriefobdljodBi^ p thiibsl: | 

of death; Itiistfndaciipallyim the rididf of dl^ ; 

that fietoiiaaion hflhiik^ Manyi patkihtev aro ieiiot»dy ; 

^ikied ^at > 4 iiy ^abniv am amy tif theif ' a I 

a^ to oali^ sUck fbeMii^ and to colour dbeir dkacmptioiiB | 

wath.'':4»«kh>imdj'ectiv«a 'as j 

will iicvtbb tyimptoms of ia cotnmohpbuce /obaracter to; irrichiSt ! 
dieeaie:of isome iihpdrtaiit orkab/;**^r I 

is inlslaliieh f 6 r heart <iijBease or turbid UTi^ lor pa|a m 'the haeb ! 
ia rtgarded is ijidicati^ Merely toliiuluhe 

•uelr patients to ’be mbreprticiae in knguaige and in k \ 
terms i to offer some >iiroadmate expk^ of their symptoies | 
wili^oiten, without the asiimdatidn o^^^ xetnedial agent; place ! 
their ideas« hi' better^pixp^rtkak and mitigate or ab^sh their 
painsw^ ThelrapeatiGt hdve; wiy till qtiite recent | 

times beeh'domfiiatied by the endeavour to treat i the 83rmptom | 
ol adnoh the padent>ccmi^ins the disease j 

whidi id prcdocing' the symptom^ the most part treatment 
has 1 bisdi either ^ by > Imnhiy ndraculous methods or by those | 
whibh have been in part ampirkal add in part miraculous^ that | 
Is, by diose in which tsbme wondebhil and unknown' factor has 
seemed to cohperate with the supposed remedy. It has more 
recently become intireasingly apparent that remedial agents not 
unconknonly owe their seeming success firstly to the fact that 
most disorders pods away whe^er treated or not, and secondly 
to the^fact that the mental attitude of t^^ patient can; in itscff 
assist athss cure and that this attitude may in many persons be 
modified for good or ill by the physician or other attendants 
of the sick man. Galen long since pointed out that; when : the 
ima^nhdbn of a dek man has been struck by the idea 6 f a 
remedy, whibh of ksdf is without efficacy, it becomes endowed ; 
with beneficent pfawer:^' The method ^ petsfiasion^seeks to j 
use this reeuperative power which Beslin the patient’s mental 
field and to set it to work either writhout or with the assistance ; 
of physical agents: It seeks by reasonable explanation to impress I 
upcai the patknt* that his symptoms are transient Snd that Ms | 
malady is CTtrable, that it is itaportant for him to aid in his own ! 
cure by taking a balanced view of. the ills which afflict hhn ! and 
to face tlwm withhope and cxmmge. There is pot, as in treatment 
by suggesdouvan endeavour to impose an authoritative assertion 
to be blinffly accepted as a matter of faith, but ah kndeavoqr to 
secure the ipenetration of an idea by the power of reason, to 
discuss the situation with the patient and to obtain hul accept^ 
atice Of the case as put forward by the physician. The fear of 
the dibablin^ effect of illhdss may also be dqalt with by the 
phyrndan, who may point out, where he is so justified, tlmt on 
recovery the idisability will pdss away or that if any be left it 
will be of' an entirely i trifling dharacter. In serious disables > 
ment and in Cashs of which the end. is likely to be deaths, it be»- 
comes ifhe duty of the philosopher and the priest to fortify the 
courage and resignation of the patient.; Not infrequently, how* 
ever, the physidah, willing or not, has himself to assume their 
functions and to adapt his eahortatiohs to the needs of men of 
various'crbeds and levds of cu^ 

Thar peiuuasion on these lines is of value as a therapeutic 
agent there can be but little doubt, but its: chief disadvantage 
lies in its limited scope, in that its appeal is to: highly develop^ 
aiid orkaniaed faculties, just those faculties with which: the 
neufopathk Me not for the 'most part partioulariy #f ted and 
Vrhich Me the fivrt tu be weakened in disease. In practice, per* 
suasion k apt to degendute into {sarMd esfplanat^ 
itadvelycntmdatedyin wMch the phystdanbak to make the best 
he cab of the ignoratiOe of the patknt aitd of his own hecessarily 
meagre 'sderit^ acqiflsidcms, aiidv in wJffch ratiodnatioh 
p]iftys ai snmU portw ^ pereuadon: merges into «u^ 

- iSuggtditm; ns a formal method of therapeutics; k but ol recent 
Otlipa (m# ofi4d)^ ^in krfO lia»/^ hbkni^.i from the 


^osifflest times/ aiidlliiy to minickikfi^ and pcofkdiotiid 

‘rtoodMdf heaBn^i Under other namhi it the only 

jcumtM nfccnt ahd has been used uncmfihkiisd^vrith physical 
agen ts or dtual perloimances, but for the;iioet part it has been 
practised in oombihation; with these; Pebfdnihnal or scient^^ 
jmc^jijcihe, though no way df escape, W often sought and 
istiE seeks to have ns little to do as possible with so indeterminate 
and varying a mode of cure. It struggles after more exact and 
precise reaidts, In the fond hope that! at some distant dote eadh 
-disorder, psychic or somatic, t^all either be prevented from 
occurnng at aB or if it occurs sbali be: tnet forthwith by some 
one rapidly acting knd efiBkcacious medicament. < j 

^ : Tbef first great impetus to the use of suggestion as a formal 
method of therapeutics came fii^om Meshter during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and lor well nigh a century 
suggestion, employed as such, V^as assodated with hypnotism 
i:4;sox). The artificial induction, bpt not by dnigs, of a 
state in I some ways resembling sleep was first called by this 
name rather before the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
lit was found that the hj^notized person was, ink great majority 
of cases, in a condition in which suggertions made to him 
were acted upon with astonishing accuracy either at once or at 
some subsequent time as deteririined by the hypnotiacr, in short 
that his suggestibility or capacity I 6 r receivfiig and acting upon 
suggestion had been much increased. The word * - suggestion ” 
used in association with mental therapy hasiost some of its preci- 
sion. Few are agreed as to its rfieahing: no one can do more than 
speculate as to the mode of action implied by ft* It is common 
to hear detractors of some cure, whether it be miraculous, or of 
the chafiseter of those belied on by Christian Science, or emanat- 
ing directly fiPm orthodox medicine, explain it as being ** merely ’ ’ 
due to suggestion. :What k really meant by siich an explanation 
is hotalways apparent^ and it is desirable to restrict the meaning 
of the term suj^stioit as applied to therapeutics tothe process 
in which it is sought authoritatively to instil an idea into the 
. patient k mind with a view to the reB^f of some morbid process. 
From the catalo^eS of cases set forth by some practitioners It 
Would appear that almost any affection is capaUe of ameliora- 
doii or cure by suggestion. A more modest and a more generally 
held estimate would ’.limit the cases amenable to this treatmeiit 
I toithose of functional disorder iSnd of orgamc disease in which 
super-added functional symptoms are a prominent feature. 
The difference between persuasion and suggestion, os indicated 
above,; is Hhat in the former an appeal is made, at least in theory, 
! to the highest levels of the patient’s mind, whereas in sug- 
gestion (ami particularly is tMs the case when it is combined 
with hypnosis) directions arc delivered to levels of which the 
patient is only partially consdbus, or which he is not aware of 
as being concerned in the production of his symptoms, or which 
he does not hold to be capable of activation in their amelioration, 
or of which, indeed, he is wholly unconscious. In the endeavotir 
to make use Of such leVels it is plain that it may be necessary 
to endeavour to inhibit the operations of those that Me higher, 
since these are occupied Urgel^^ and sometimes almost wholly 
:by the miseries of the patient. 

Suggestion suffers from the ementiai vice* of the older therapy 
in that it is directed rather to the treatment of the symptom 
than to the disorder of which the symptom is but part. Move- 
ment may; for example, be restored to a paral3rsed Umb, but the 
mental processes of which the movement is the outcome may 
nevertheless remain unhealthy. A codrdinated purposive action 
is not wholly explained in terms of the movement of a Hmb, but 
involves pr^minory sensual, perceptual, rational and volitional 
activities, one or several or ail of which may be affected. Criti- 
cism has largely been dirpeted against the method of suggestion 
in that it wotild seem to convert the patient into an automatic 
machine whkh responds to activation without knowing what it 
does or why it doeii it: there is obediexice without reflection or 
Jfidfmimtj thk be always so or not, the physician 

in any case is iitiiplioTance asito?^ part of the wlioile« ps 3 ^ht>- 
iogiekl system hois operating nponi; indeed he is ignorant as to 
which |Nsrt of it k m a morbid state. Hysteria is held by ntahy 



psydiioiogic^l t^Uik in mtntfti^aoodAtfamv thit Is i 

ineiit«l pcoc^ftsts )do abt coillfmatc te tod^ that>«Ofiie J 

turn active whil# others are dormaiit; Sugfe^ion in the hypnotic ; 
atate jeems artificially to praonre this very «ta|e of cfisaodation, \ 
and in fact it widely held to iitdtiee a meititalt^tate analogotis to, j 
if not identical with)! that vnf hysteria.' To avoid ab tinhappy^n | 
result of a therapeutic ilieaaute as the establishment of a morbid 
state, endeavouim have heen made to practise suggestion when 
the patient is not under hypnosis, that ls» when he is awake. 
It is nevertheless usual to direct the patient to ahow his mind 
to adopt an attitude of passive receptivity^ and When, if he can, i 
he has done this to make suggestions to him. Only so far as’ 
the cntkal facilities are dormanlt' are such suggestions likely to . 
be efficadojis; and if the cdticaifacidties are dormant the method ’ 
is open to such Objection as may be mode lo hypnotismi^ This 
mode of suggestion is probably but little rehioved from the , 
mhthod of persuasion^ the ifiiysician hoping that his case may be 
aOoepted under the guise of suggestion with a minimum of ad- 
verse criticism. » ^ 

The term /V auto-suggestion has been used to denote a 
process in which the patient himself attempts to exercise a 
salutary influence upon his malady by concentrating his thought 
upon the idea of his cure or by, as it were, commanding his 
symiHoms to disappear. The operation may be aseisted by the 
Withdrawal bf the patient to a quiet place, by his pkcing himself 
in an attitude of repose and by his endeavour to empty his mind ; 
of i all ideas save the one which is curative. Given sufficient 
intensity of purpose a man may by such treatment of himself 
rise superior to the ilia that affiiot him, think or act in Opite of 
them^ and, indeed^ in cataih cases annihilate' them: It is not, i 
howeverVgiven'to many to reach sumssonthese lines; Afflicted 
man seeks two things, one to know what really Is the matter with 
him and the second to obtain succour from fprces external to 
^himself; he ardently desires a diagnosis and; a healer. The 
desire for cbrrectpdidgnosis is necmsarily sharedi by luin who 
aspires to be a scientific physician, prompts the constant search ; 
lor the cause ;of symptoms dnd inspires the hope that^ a cauSe ; 
being discovered, trehtmeat will be more: radical and effecsfeual. : 
Such ideas have led to the inquiries which of recent years have ; 
been instituted intb' the development of the human mind, both ; 
from the racial and from the individual Aspects, and have resulted ! 
in new methods of mental analysis; 

Psychdagtcd umiysis (or “ psycho-analysis has been prac- j 
tised by the method of introspection for oenturies. It involves 
the examination 6f his mind by the individual himself and > 
the attempt to differentiate between such menial operations 
as those of feeling, knowing, reasoning, wishing and willing. 
Such inquiries eveiituated in difference of opinion and ceaseless 
controversy as to the spheres of these fac^ties, as they were 
called; nor was the introspective method, owing to thedifflculty 
of getting it efflciently practised by patients, of mubh value in 
morbid psychology^ The newer methods of aaadytioal pbychol- ! 
ogy ail appUed to morbid mental manificstatibns, or to such bodily 
ayidptoms as might be supposed to be due to disordered mental 
processes, have addressed themselves to th* discovery of a 
presumedly baric causative idea, its association with other i 
ideas^ and its generis. » > » .i: 

The earliest signs of< mind in the individual have the character 
of refibxes, that iff that upon the reception of a certain stimulus i 
by the organism a pardoular series of movements ensues. > Some 
of these pass by the name of fnstincts, are of a complicated char- 
acter, aiid appear to occur without previous experience and with- 
out educarion or directiem fiomw^ Very early, however, 
in the history of the ahildi the iplay of instinct is controlled, re- 
pitised; or suppilanted byi pbsitive injunctions from othersv by ' 
the, iocukation of habits; byilines of thought and conduct sug- 
gested tOflum by hri iobserivatuins ol about ; 

desire to imitatetthrir iM to repeat' their sayidgs, and by ; 

hit personal experienoe. purely ndCurd devehipment ^flthie 
child is interiemdi with in order that he may te fitted 
civilixed/^society. During: thiisMprqcest ooladh Serious ;iri^ ; 
4 ileaaurdlfio»Comei to b^ regardedida aincori\^iQiiial;;fO|r tqidne- 


hCsisible, oir riknmftd; 

so >giaduSUy rules ol thoui^raiKl Soiidudti cahie 
Almosti all, and perhaps' all, tthbitgititsf and acriona dra dsaoriated 
irith isome emotmiud^^: llmt isiiwith ol pleamite or 

dispitasure of patii.i iShch iedyhigii of: varying' in tenrity^ 
being in some catea sd; weak that tsimroely te discerned 

and in othem mpoweld^ffl Ss cto»b^ the entire 

personality; During the education of ithe dhiklla separation may 
be brought about hirtween an aorion aUd timatsociated emotionri 
tone or affhet; m itil termed; If a ciffldhab lealmt^ 

{deCJUrable iant as'blaiitewbrthy and in fact acth fiio longer In 
this particular way, the affect which : was lassodated wi^ the 
act may become pe>rtialiy or wholly detached from it and may 
perhaps be replaced by its opposite. It is one of the hypotheses 
of psycho-analysis that a dissodated affect of this character may 
pr^uce isymptbms at once or in later Ufe^ either becauee/ithe 
affect has not been paSsed on to some other important or more 
legitimate object of acrivity and remains as a quantum of Unused 
psychic energy, or because it has become attached to a sub^ 
sdtute for its briginri.|MLrtner;of unworthy ori ridiciulotti charac- 
ter. The gradual passing on of affects from lower ievekf of active 
ity to those that are higl^ has been ciBed sublimation, and their 
progress from the satisfaction ol very krwly^ bodily wan tfi toi the 
highest ethical and aesthetic acquiretnentB of the mind has: been 
elaborately examined. The failure in ottaohment of. an affect 
to any sort of substitute lor its original partner may result in 
those indefinite emotional states, sometimes of a Mdistinclly 
morbid character, in which the individual may be happy: or 
miserable or excited or apathetic for no reason which is; obvious 
to himself lor to anyone else; while the attachment of affects to 
somewhat trifling and comparatively valueless objects is seen 
in the inordinate interest taken by some in domestic pets, 
bric-a-brac, pastimes, or fantastic and^inane social enter tainr 
nients. Sbmerimies, however; the affect Remains unconverted 
and still attached to the original’ act, so that a conflict arises 
between the pritnitive and personal desires on the one hand 
•ahd desires of later acquisition weighted with civilked, ethical, 
legal and religious’ authority, oin* the other. i Many such con^ 
flicts are plainly carried on in full consciousness, and are examples 
of tbe lust of the flesh against the spirit and of the spirit against 
thie fleih and of the contrariness of the one to the other, but others 
are by no means so obvious, and their existence may only betray 
itself by trifling, though odd, deviationsirom ordinary conduct, 
by tmexpirined prejudices and habits, or by symptoms of 
funcriotud nervous disorder or by the yet more pronounced 
symptoms of insanity. The conflkts wMch lie in the field of 
consdousness may largely be dealt with, in so far las they come 
under the notice of the physidan, in tlmt field. The mere diisr 
dosure to another of the existence of a conflict may suffice to 
produec a therapeutic effect, and thisimay be further enhanced 
by the discussiop of the subject and its iMuminarion by another 
mind; but there are conflicts in which the apposing elements and 
their origin and genesis are not* apparent or recogirized^or indeed 
discoverable without much labour. Such conflicts are said to 
He in the field of the unconscious aoid; to be* due to the per^ 
sisidnee in that field of repressiems made at that time pf life 
when the insrinctive desires ,of < the individual, tutored by early 
enyironment and education, have imdergone a process of re- 
straint. By a wide, and as it seems to some/iimnatural extension 
df the term V sexual’ ^^thc interest of the infant in its excretory 
functions and its relations with its parents is ascribed to the 
sexual instiiiot, and is that which, owing tp existing social con^ 
venridns, isimost subject to repression. It Is held that the lela- 
rions of Virile child to bis mother have ah element of sexuaJliy 
hitherto' wot determined.! Hence the frequent ocourimice of suUh 
terms AS the fi^ Okdipus Complex ’’ and incest ddscriptive 
of eeridn i infantile I affects. It is iurtlmr hdd that the CarH^^ 
iatennt of a child in iit8elf:iia of a sescual charaotert, that it is 
> Ingress is: made Iroin tips atage to anolfier^iii 
whidt/She child's aoxual admiiwrion foif himself : is (tdrined 3 astr? 
iiarismM;:th)eii to one imwhidkithe intelxst^^ extonitkd^ip;iOther 
jsWmibttira of ihia owm st!R,ii4Ki finalljt to ohe in which Apxuhlity 
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beo^mts ocntiiil 

pMk9.miL; ( ^11iitt;dcv)eloptttmt inaar be ai^ti^«tt 

tfaeeimtiii»yfliiiterdfi^i^ 

aidnal If t ^paimiisr 

the stage or hbrni^exi^ In 

dif&cndt laletnnll icdnflicts isa^e likely 

the streng^ til hsi^desiits and bis leafii c«l odtiii^^ 

ponyeiition^dndjh^ieQ^ or^ ewmg to ^il^lion^ef ihib 

affect upon an object^ jnot. themooiaid end 

4^ lu^yrAnd^njisell, i^npotent m ydth ^e 

of the opposite aeiE«« The effoi'te of ;psycho^nalysis are oiieqted 
towards the dis^^ovesy bf rejifM i^ devblo^ 

|he 

to' Jight'-iiicre 

utmttached < os badly attajcbedt adeels smay^nnd^ iippiopriate 
fitting bbjectSf ttnd^ that> <^nfiicts^ i^ tthe^^i^ 

ptdinaldn^'a^dii'^rt^ ■’;, ■’•"'■■ ^ '/.jj 

■' ' Anaiy»M> 

sexuality is thorite or ;es8entkl cnvise^^^^^ .nervous 

symptoms. Sbine find/in the.desiie Of the indivM^ 
hK ifiduencp uiiotl ' othcn> or his ** to ^ adSve 

deitermihuiig' bsbse pt jbe^ i^ cpn^fit ^ 

he 'finds himseli iut opposition to iooial conventions andf lb sucn 
actiyitibs of thosO’ about ' him as tend to isHt^o M progress. 
Otbers aghin Jsbek tO; fipd' ^ Jn tbO j^st* 

dpVejQpmont of ' tbo iftjliy|4b^ hs in ^o",cBjKcblti^ 'whip 
when he endeavours toattain such ideal ends as he has proposed 
to himself; But whatever the value attac;^^ to the detnents 
of cauBa^don o^mdrbid States ^thefe is^^envial agreemen’t that iif 
i» ii€(t only the eons^^ field with its obviimartimfli^ts W)^ 
has to .be explored but that the unconscious field should also 
be etaminyd in as much detail as is possible. ; 

Theforni of thrconteniof the Uncenscloiuvandiof theconsciout 
mind appears to be detetcnined by analogous processes. PerccfH 
tions are apparently not invariably noted by the conscious,; 
It is .notan (Uncommon experience to discover perceptions which 
must have been made at a certain time an^ place which only 
well up into consciousness at some later date^ while the detaiis 
of a perception which were not clear or even considered at all 
at the time dity were recdved, may be placed in their true 
position by analysis. In certain morbid states, lor instance, 
delinum and inapiai memories of events and ' even of languages 
which have been forgotten for many years, may be recovered. 
Simh menmiies lie in depths of nfind to which Uie term *‘un* 
conscious ” (alone seems applicable. Gonstruciive ideation and 
mtiocination af^ar also to proceed in the unconscious mind. 
Ff oblerna whioh have been propounded and sot aside for a while 
receive, as it were suddenly and unexpectedly^ a solution; indeed 
such isolutiQns; are recorded as having be^ reached during sleep. 
Similarly the execution Of works of art, pictorial, musicai or 
literary, is, esp^dally in the case of geniuh, of ten effected without 
imme^ately preceding conscious mental effort, whUe the ideas 
Of preachers, orators, ;Mrits hiid Ordinary ounversatiOnalists 
often joem imiced autorna^ Indeed the obtmsioniof con*^ 

scious .effort not uncommon rather than enhances the 

value Of artistic expression. Conventionally the term f'sub- 
oenscietus; i’ bsisibecome restricted to those states of mind Which^ 
though notiat the locus lof conscious thought, can be brought' to 
that focus: at. the will: o£ the individual, but the differentiation 
between such states and those which are brought to conscious^ 
ness toiffy iat exci^tioiial; times or by analytic methods seems to 
be of a veiy: in^teimina^^ i nature. A much morOi particular 
meanihgiis assigned toi the uuc^^nsciouS by some^Who makeiol it 
a ; rather: Shaitply defined colti^rion of primitive imdr instinctive 
infgn tileiaiSttcts;; i ' IWhatever mhy he the view adopted > on this 
point, there is but little division of opiiuon as to^ the view that 
the affects wlri<ff>ltti|>eli conduct, whether primitive: or daboml^ 
and subhmated^ liS to a greatiextmt in the^uncoirscioiis, andJ&e 
seafoh;iOil iiiid fxamiimticm into 

gimt xnerit^:^^ i#0#edgo ^ seUfi 
Notf eiilh^ldocs tthe seem to t coniaini 

Irirttndy j^udU Souidit M estal^h tbahthfim 


i« hifil afmmetittiffi whkh has been V which 

te^Mptovfmt the eme aSects from the 

unconsfi^ sub^conscioua and /ihoneo i into the con^ 

9gi0lm> f TO ;t^ centOF i^’ is alaoiattrilM|t«^ o£ transt 

mutation of ideas and symboHoation whioh oMdeFthe crude and 
unpalataMe operations of the unconscious im unaecqptable to 
the ccuisaous.v The examination of dreams by: th^ andylic 
ininhod.4st .M to. havei demonstrated f the eidsfieniSe such 
operations. Theiidcaa of a given draain one one by one examined# 
With a view to the; disooyery. bf theiff iitssodaripns, that Is of their 
immediate ridation with^ and it ls found that thO 

manliest cemtent ol the dieam is biiit a c^^ a much 

mder range, (of ideas and' ^ only indiieetly and allegorically 
QXpihssive of thOBs. : r The dream ii ifouiid' to ; be the expression 
of.' ap < affect » whose existence may perhaps not hitherto have 
been reqogniaed and whose ipiasaage iinito the conscious has been 
in^cvent^. On these points also there is hot a complete con^ 
sriiiusofrq^irdon, and by mme the analysis of diWams is held to 
disdose not only, or so much the expression qf the most primitive 
affects but also tfaeendsrwhkh thehidividual in fact desires but 
of which he is but uhbonfessedly ^alld dimly,, si at all, aware^ 
Indeed the interpretation of dreams seems snot infrequently to 
depend not so much upon a thoroughgoing analysis as upon 
I the psychologiCsl views and imaginaltm interpreter., i 

< Aether method of explosarioa is that by lilee asaociatioii, 
The patimt is plated in a comfortable position and is: directed 
to dose his eyes and then t^o; say whatever idea comes into hit 
‘ head, nomatter how absucdl or rude or ptherwisii* ofibnaive it 
may be. Ordinary Volitional pnecaUtionaty contrbl being in this 
way relaxed, vent is given to the isqpresaed .content or at least 
various groupings of ideas ate discldaedi; ; Analogous results are 
; obtained when, owing tb IntoXicatibn or disease, patients reveal 
trains of thought remote from thOsC to which in healthy states 
they give utterance, the very existence of Which has been Un^ 
kndwii to them and which when known is repulsive; 

A third method of anal 3 rsls is that by the time^sociation 
test Ini this again the patibnt places himseH in a comfortable 
position and relaxes his aittention to what is going on or to any 
particular line of thoiight so far as is possible. He is directed to 
listen to certain words pronounced by the analyst^ and on. hearing 
one forthwith to say the word which first arises ip his mind. The 
time between the signal word and the reply is noted. Normally! 
the length of time is two to three seconds, and if it is prolonged 
or if after soUte 4s seconds no reply ;h3s been given the reactioii 
is considered to.be worthy of further examination and to indicate 
the existence of a group of ideas associated with a definite aiid 
perhaps marked emotional tone, that is, with a complex,’’ as 
such a group has Come to be technically caUedi But the time 
dement is in fact not the only one of importance In this test, 
since the eharaoter itself of the reply word k put to valuation. 
Test words may elicit replies of a rhyming Character, or altogether 
commoimluce, but on. the other hand they may be so incoxi’i 
sequential atid unexpected that a surmise at once arises that they 
iiqply the existence of a complex. 

Such then are the methods adopted in analysis, and it must 
berplalp that if carried out in detail they must necessatUy occupy 
a considerable amount of time. Unhappily in practice analysis 
is apt^ owing to the limitation of available titme, to be slip^shod, 
while deductions are hastily drawn from hastily gathered data; 
thisi is by so much the greater a misfortune in that the out- 
standing! merit of analysis lies in its claim to ho something of 
an exact rnetbod Of examination and thus to supply in psycho^ 
thierapy a way of discovering, and so of trieiatmg, the basis Of the 
symptoms Complained of. Though ao aUalysia may itot be 
thorough or the results of a thorough anhlysia may be incorrect^ 
yet i some amelioration of symptoms may occurv and in such ^au 
event it is possible tl\at the process iof cure is somewhat similar 
to '^at obtainlng iin treatment! by suggestion. Though in ah 
imparlid ahelyria the physiriaii should be Httle* movO.tte a 
recording ; machine, ; it is extremely dil^Ult for » him; to avtoid 
making, or at Wst beiuft; cKicnsion of,; suggestions. The 
patmnt aeeki a cure ai the bSiiuls of ucme!^^ as 
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lbvli% ipedd to !Sbdl:^fWilt mB to 

pfitfpiu^cd to m [die. 

dMtes BUith fMtoHiwiiaL to ecmidfeytte 4he atoeivttob ol<die mie,' 
uliito the eotofiNfudit^pcuttoiili^ 

finporteiice; eed howihw^^ m Muggmim, 

md it 4omf m qmte misemiblyf it» Mke odiiar 
liar<ily hope to escape itich vitiations of its piire practim ill! 
iiOalygls the padentitOiiht^ f^^ more ttoanbrdiito^ 

dbgfee of ccmhdehoelii^ae towhoinvthrot^ 
vivisection fihidee|^ to fwepared toi emat^atooh 

fojcts about himsdf ai^ IMsxUtent itrvehto oidy voder dto aai^ 
guards of the seal of confessSoo^rand indeedpessibly to gOfi^^^ 
aiid lovealiocittcdi mo^ tevoldog aJKi that is siot present 
in i»insdoiisness. Sttich confidence In itsdlf implies a falthi^wh^ 
wonU move a mental state siagdlarly meplivt 

ei suggestion. From dcdeu:tieiis 

some analysts regard ^an extomiiiation as inedm^ete until mndl 
nnleis a seaual icomfdea has been discovered. fThit ^ p^ably 
accounted at least in^part^ for the fact that the timeoedupied iutto 
Sometimes into ytam^t and even then the reialts<are-iiOt 
wholly ilhtndimiing satlsfabtoiyi while it almosf certainly 
dees account Mor an unfortunate persistence of thought alon^ 
sexual lines which sometixiies develops in patients treated by 
this method. It Is; however, lin the detailed Ukboratibn:^ ini-* 
vtsiigatlonif and in the consequent establishment cd euisulpected 
iditionships betmreen hieaa aad'tmnds of action 

tiuLt the undisputed merit of later psychological methods is to 
be found. Hitherto « psychological t examination of the nosimaB 
mind has id: the most! {MUPt>lmn of i the subject^ 

that to, the sttbjeoti has ibeen artificiaUy cd>jd^ itself; 

wldle examinatloh of .thO abtsortnal nuad has mostly been con* 
fmedto the conscious superficies. Anafysis has made eaamination 
both of the normihl dnd Of the abwkmal a definite study of 
objective menthlphenomenai 

Many diseases in general and many funOtional liervous dis*i 
Orders and mesdal afeOtionS Intparticular get better ot well/by 
a natural 'process ei'cure, and it to difficult to distinguish among 
the antecedents of the process of betterment those whkhi 
especially have ia causal reladondito^ with it. Some such arei 
artificial and have been devjsed on various grounds, *^religious^ 
magical, philosophical atxd scientific, *-**for therapeutic purposes; 
but the essential difiicultks in therapeutics are to detemine the 
efficacy of such tartffidaUy intmduced a^^ and whether 

the desired resuh might 'have been attained without them. 
Hence the remarkabto discrepancies of opinioa as to the value 
of modes of treatment^ even when they have been originated and 
practised by those trained in sdeutific method and of ample 
knowledge. The frdiueOt apparent absence of adequate pbysi^ 
factors in the causation of many functsonal nervous and mental 
diseatts, the> dualtonil which distinguish^ between the spheres 
of notion of mind and body, and the apparent potency of the 
peychic activities of ^one person directed upon the mental state 
of anothoFt cximhiae to justify the praotice of psyohotherapeutics. 
Nevertheless, even with a proper respect for most recent develop^ 
nieoils, it is stiS difficult' to be sure as to which is themost success- 
ful method, or whether a combination of phyaico* and psycho* 
therapeutics may not be better than either alone. It is strange 
to note how exceechhgly exdusivo^ t^^^ methods of therapy are 
apt to lw. Those who perfoim miracles or heal by processes such 
at those of^ Christian Sdetice claim no technical skiH in medical 
diagnosis or any regard! lor if, but variation in treatment accord-^ 
tug' to vassatlon In diagnosis or at Ibast according to the various 
adtiological faetcmi discovtffed might be expOcted from 
scienrificaliy trained. 'Nevertheless too Irequenily the per^ 
suasionist, the hypnotist oar apply their * toetlMKis, 

much in the way that tbeir preimmri of long ago applied their 
nostra, with enrim tock ofidisoimlnaridni 
their paxeiodtor methods there to a ooiimt&on of tper^ 

ioiiai Shfiueace; Iin‘ wfaicli ^certain outatandhig ptaddrioiiefs 'ttsnel 
hind whidi ihe^ reiX^ ctonspicuouriy lack/^ to 

mkt a laetorii'appluenc wbe ai» ignondit prak:d€i(mer 
e#be ygMyekccutofdii^ it karaed to be tmsisccessliiil 


Iiic|futh;£how0veri^ «{ lUs jdfii«eiipe,flikawo Biafliy>wl 

flm^anieimdciit^ isf impYovement of^itmeSikud^m 

sMdmedisd^'^dtoQtdm/ y'.hapreiafi^ 

of ^the tdiariitoviuUue^ |h^ afe 

peihatW'Catieetiie^ toil8rgefy>liaplu^ 

had'smjiroyeitosiif ^^^ to to the tmtsnait, til duy^ iiamO* 

didtUy preeedinjg dt ^treatment which^. has {nothing 

WhaU^er itoidd wittotlmis^^ - r ' 

are fqnriby Sw Freud,[the mosttpmm of the subject. 
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' PO'BLIC ABSlgfANCE.-^A marked feature in the sociall^o* 
nomic history of the soth century, and one which became even 
more marked in its second decade, has been the growth in 
public expendkuro in relief of private wants. Public Asstotaniie 
is of two klnds^ direct add indirect. Direct public asristaxice to 
the receipt of any benefit in money or in kind at the expense of 
the rates or taxes which is wholly or partly unpaid lor by the 
recipient. Direct public assistance includes objects llkie old^ 
age pensions^ unemplo3red benefit, children’s meals and medical 
assistance. Indirect public assistance includes cheap baths and 
wash-houSes^ main drainage, cheap railway tickets; sanitary 
inspection and regulation generally, the control and maintenance 
of water supply and roads. It is with direct public assistance 
only that this article deals. 

In the fovhi of general doles, public assistance has always 
exercised a most disastrous influence on the countries where it 
pravalled. In the andent World the State was founded on slavery 
and the citixens Were a minority^ In Athens the payment of 
dttoens for attendance at the public assembhes and ' rdi^om 
ceremonies known as the theoric fuhd^ exercised a oomipting 
influence on the democracy from the time of Pbriclei,< and 
Aristotle lays down thu general proposition: Demagogues 
distribute surplus reVentoe to the poot^ These receivk thim and 
are again in want. For such help to the poor to like i the cask 
with holes in it.’ The free distribution of corn at Romehad the 
saine results. ' At first itwas sold cheap to the poor in irxr Bia; 
then in $8 B.d it was made free. At fi:rst only one-eighth of 
the dtiSeits took part in the dtotribution, but within liirie more 
that! a deduib the proportion had increased six-fold, aiiod the 
mimber reached 5 eo,ooo. Ctosar i^uced the number^ to 150,000, 
but fit Augustus' time it'rcwe again, add: the rise Continued dll 
as Gibbon relates !n the age which preceded ' the laH of the 
Rbpubfic'oniy s,ooo cittoens were posmssed of an indepen^ 
substaneei’^ When the imperial granaries, Namely Sicily and 
Cairthage; were loot, the wretched pediAey by this tome qidte 
destitute of iscflf*he^ and sell-reUance, wece throwhr^^ 
voluntary chaitoy' and the -Church. ■ ’i ‘ 't ’"■f''" 

' CmwAv ^BiuprAiWL-*^Inv rimisi England i hin been the 

** dMc aidkaiMte^^ iys* 

tdns diNMWihbm tbox; 45rd year of the reigiii sd Mtoabetih; 
Dtining tito dassesikpeiiikdenit^ 

diieto and the Chmh;^^'^ leudal system deeaybd iflie poor 
toU^baUkOh thb 0^^ lonadidibiis^ 
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9Ui0y» i ^itt^iiMid theit^iil mfihlil' fubldii^ tiMeibk to the 

prbiM«:uoi(iw]^ enltfta^^ liNlfkiiV^HBli^ to ^timn 

dmi^;ut:>greai t|»ie slbb^ ctiatto tiffain IM >wM^ a 

tiwmaelitniiliad v w of CHmpetdit^ authikity at kiiotlM^tto^d 06 ;o^^ the 

ftiiefie poor peo|f>k wm tluowo banifc on the ^taito, and under the vie^ leosi. ‘ So diSe^nt' >wm the poeitioa iwi Mr: liOdlow (the 
Statute ofrBhaftbe<it| W Usted ilnitiqM chief registrar Of the ftiee^y eede hie Ovidaice 

ri^Oz ms basis of the ]|^r Iktr^ a before the Cottiixis$iOtt ^ Kow the black Itf the bouhtry 

was niade '^^ of the lm|:^ may I think almeat' be^^c^ foriner days 

the abk^bodittd toi woelu’' (^er under Cvam^ it wa^ ve^ nearly blacky with but fe# wMte ipbts/^ ^ This wonder- 

5.380 ssg):i) ^ fid deVebpihent bf sblf^id^ embraced all skilled laboOr and was 

The administration of the Poor Law proceeded for 950 yean grttdually taMntholdof thea»iskiibd^ |^viB^ the£n^ 
mth^iuaiaitioi»'of 1 ^ Z785, when a^petfod man a knowledge Of ^biisinem^anii ^a trainii^ in seiC-goVernnient 

of excessive expenditure set in, wbiih in some 0^ inch as the wofkitig-man 'in no dther ddn^f:nglish speaking 

thb whob rol the ami^ ratealde value of the and reduced Otmntiy posMsbid inmhythin the same degree, if at all. 
the nation to the verge of bankruptcy, leavhig the population hi ’ The setrpent hOn^ever was in thb grass. The pplitidans saw 

a ’State d complete In so years from r^da^the dipital in the workingman ah a Voter^^ Ins886 the hrst breach 

Poor iLaw expendittnte had more than doubled itseUt anddii x8i i was made in the Poor Law etysteih by thb Institution d municipal 
it had reached the enoimous^^^i^ £7,S7r,8xt!fot a population distrem ccmin^teeawhlch wifhdreib to a certain 

of about zxycmovoomr! In 1833 a Royal Coibids^n was ap« extent from the workhouse test. In 1890 thO fees for elementary 
pointed which conduded a thorough inquiry and collected education Were remitted; that^ the poor might have more where- 
strikii^ evidence oh the moral detedoration; It appeared from with to pay for the food and dOthin|jOf their children, but it was 
the ievi^Qiee that tke ohai^ made in the character and habite of not till the beginning of the aoth century that, to use Aristotle's 
the i poor by once receiving public relief is quite remarkablbl expression^ mOr^ holes were made in the cask. In i!oo5 the 
They are danoralised Over siterwarda The disease is heredi<i Unemployed WbrkmWi's Act was passed. In 1906 the ChiMren's 
taly;^^it was conmndedi^^^ahd when o»^ family has appUed Meals Provision Act was passed, in 1^07 the AdndnistratiVe 
for rdief they ate pressed down for ever.'' The receipt >of rCliel Provisions Acty In 1908 Old Age Pensions were adopted and in 
by a man has been compared in Its results to the loss of virtue t0zx the systom of National Health insurance Was introduced 
in a Woman* Ihey ares never the same again: The conimls^ with its famous bribe of ‘'pd. for ad.’' By 191311 watnolonger 
sioxiieiiB state that pauperiam aeems to be an engine for the pur-^ possible to form any idea of what proportion of the popidation 
pose ' of disconnecting each member of the family from ail was living bn its exertions and what was depending oh public 
others: of reducing all to the state of domesticated animals fed; subsidy, or what was the administrative cost. In January of that 
lodged and ptovid^ for by the parish without mutual depend* year therefore, the writer, with the support Of friends on both 
ence or mutual interest; sideSof politics; began to ask for a return which wouM give the 

The Coanmissionets showed that the bulk of the abuses and facts and ^figures. In the fourth edition of that return 
evils disclosed were the direct result of indiscriminate outdoor re- was published, and later information enables the following pic- 
lief: They kid down the principles: (z) that the pauper'scondition ture to be given in 193^ 

shall be less eligible than that of the independent labdurer of the ' Ih 1890 the expenditure bn public assistance from rates and 

lowest class Who Ike to bear the charge; (3) that the function taxes was£35;ooo>oeo^ in zboi £40,ooo,€mo, in 19x1 £68,800,000, 
of the Sta/te should be limited to the relief of destitution, such In i^ro £t73,8bo,ooo according to a return whtdi includes 
destitution to be tested by the willingness to enter a workhouse igures as old as 19x6 (No. x6o, xesb), and for the year ending 
or institution; (3) that remedial relief as opposed to the relief of March3t X93X no less than £333,000,000 (including war pensions) 
destitution shot^ be left to voluntary charity. The main truth as fat as can be gathered from smtements in Parliament. The 
Is that in all public relief there must be an element of deter-* beneficiaries from the last-mentibned return appear to number 
rence and sOine check or test to prevent general pau^rism. not fewer than 38,000,000 out of a population' which cannot be 
On theses principles the new Poor Law, the admimstration of put higher than 48,000,006. lii other wohls 58 % of the popula- 
wMch was handed over to the Commissioners, was based, and it tion In X931 were receiving help from public funds, at a rate of 
was exerdsedwith suchel&ciency that in Z871 with a population aboUt £61 is. per head, as compared with 4*6% at a rate of 
of 33,300,000 the cost was almost exactly the same as in x8x7 with 7s. per head in 1671. 

a population Of 11,000,600; in other words the cost Of pauperism With regard to the total Of 38,000,000, on the one hand there 

per head of the population had sunk from Z4S. to 7s. Between is, ils Will seen, a great deal of fraud and Overlapping which 
1673 and XSS3 the ^n^ntage of those in receipt of direct public may tend to reduce the nuniber, but On the other hand there are a 
asriStance was slightly over 3% of the population, the lowest great many gaps in the figures of the return, the figures relating 
point reached being 3*p in xSyS and X879. In the meanwhile the to the National Insurance Unemployment Act being given at 
Working*climaes not only recovered their self-respect and $8 ,6 00 mu ch too few for^ the year ending March 31 tgtt, 
self-r^ance but hUd through their own organisation, the trade We must noW ' say a feW words as to Some of the holes in the 
unioUs, the friendly Societies, the cooperative Sodeties kiid the cask, and on the means, if any, of regulating the money pomedin 
buildkig SOdeties, provided a complete answer to all the difficuL or stopping the leaks. 

ties of the Labour problem; In thesC trade unions and friendly The ^ndpal British Acts concerned ate (1) the Education 
sodeties they themsielves without hdp from the State bad Act with the Provision of Meals Acts, etc.; (3) the Old Age 
elaborated methods by which provision Was made for sidxneSS; PensioU Acts ; (3) the National Health Insurance Acts; (4) the 
aeddent and old age. Their co^rative sodeties provided them Public Health Act, (a) as to hospitals and treatment Of disuse; 
With the neOessaries of life Of cxceHent quality at Ettle over (i) as to maternity aiid child Welfare; ($) War Pensions and 
cOstpriee; their bullding soderies prided them with the means Ministry of Pensions Acts; (6) Housing of the Working Clkss 
to acqnim their Own houses. At the beginning of the^ ’liberies Acts; <7) Acts relating to the relief of the poor ; (8) tj nemjployed 
a complete Sufyey Of the whole problem Was taken bjr the Rdya} Workmen's Act; (9) Unemployed Insurance Act. No adeOUnt 
Comndsrion On Labom, and appeared that the income Of 5^^ is here taken of the bre^, coal and railway subsidies, v^ch 
trkle 'imiOik was £x,7b6,6ob and the member^p x^ imonnted in t 930 *^x to about £87,000,060; they are ;bixdtted 

Them were S9, 743 Mendiy sodeties With a memlWirSii^ beeaumthey adectc?d the w!mte |k>pdl^riOn and were temporary, 

8,330,363 and mom than £S6;6ob, bob; d Thfe EdUcat^ Act would’: hot at first sight sebih to fall 

oeoperaUWe' t irtoioeb * mdiibe)k gad £x7ib60|ioo under the lieaditlg of j^ubHc assistance^ but edU^tlOmsts take an 

eapitalfthe'sSk Of Ibo^ amounted ctoimlyncW View (if thdr work to ikat of other dey^^ ‘Tormeriy,*' 

lb £iS; 7 t 4 ;d 6 d;^ W of the ' says an education report of the London €oUntj^'C6tmdl 40^ 





"e 4 u«ali(n) itwbi(!!p«finfld>^) 

ac(«^^.). 49 '^tb»igTOT!i#>«di. 4 M iniadt iti kxikt^im^mAnifiir 

|iira«tnt.;tl)iegiMW«irforj«dh^^ 

tbq coMof tfa«iiidivl^l«hildiMtiM phjHad^tei^ntv 

tim, <rfnwn(leiHCeeoiinSrr!Of^iiiiQQ,i^^ jioi»M.&iKi umMit^Ut 
«wloymei)t-”i yJm dbil<ir«»,: 

ftvtiurityi ^ildnctt Mm ;ii<»t: a«ae«M^lt 

iU'^QOuriabvd »fithc! 

B 0 il KUei mre J>rot a ward afeau* tha 4 ttt»o» 

o| the parent^ : 'Thu i«Mt ht ef :tl|K ;FuhUe;2lmH)^. A^^ 

k^divid^al,;b^^J«^lyith#lille«J^b!pclW^ ij 

With r^gtwid .10 the v«wfc 4 Kpen(iitw« jtMHter//the lEducati^ 
Acta, tbe ilKleejt iConiMitteft «K;i|attb»nail 'expenditure r<^rtied 
in .Dee,ifgfi .that thcx;.baid -been iippteaaed by !tbe etnieapiiisre 
of fin a n e i n l iaxby :Mi,.yrbi| 4 i. qiieatioMiewiriyinf ectncation ant 
eptrtp b^conuderediiwd'llMde! that w> 4 et the Actof tpiS neitbee 
J’aifltunent nor thejBoMrdof EdnenUon norvUieJeeat authoritiea 
can<y>atroled!Uicationv .., i ■ ; ,.i. 

, With regard to itbe ^i^^ BtiaaiotM Acta whkh^ t^ 
diminiib PooT' ^ayr expenditure and empty the woibhoMsea, ithe 
inini«ter;,wb«ii*^trodoced tbe iproppaadi in lopaietatedtitbat no 
CbancdUotiOf tbniKxchcquer in hiseoneeawo^tbinlt of addipg 
ijfOOpiOpo to the, sum ol£^fioofiOQ wbicbAe|tn;pMed<4!dn't(i>f 
the; iWQWt voted waa, £98,000,000, aodi a propoaM do add 
£»SjiP00|O0o thereto was only defeated by n anajorilar of, 4a, the 
pro|>oa9r stating that thin iwas but an inatalmentand^that be 
a'aa in favour of raising the aniount of the pensioRifroni ion to 
«w. and reducing the pensionable age fro»i ,7o,t» ( 5 o. AalP the 
adndniatration of those Acts it ia.noteworthy that Ireland with 
a. POP* of 4*300,000 drew £3,309,000 for ' 181,000 . piensioncrs,. 
while Scotl^diwith a.pop. of 4,7^0,900 drew. £4,664,000 if or 
90,000 pensiooem, 1 fThis looks as U there was a leak somewhere* 
pid-age pensinnem have from the .first received medical 
relief from the Poor . Itaa', and no!aF,)U:necesBltous, a;e entitled to 
receive other relief as weU. The separation of the local adminis-; 
tration from that of the Poor Law for political reasons has had 
unsati8fact0iryxesults, apart from the iextra>sxpense. , 

With regard to,thejadministcation of the National Health 
Insurance Act, Sir Arthur Newsholme, a wfell-iknown authority, 
has stated that “the system. is not actuariafly, fiiiancially or 
medicafly sound,; and has inypiyed expenditures hi admuiistra* - 
tion entirely incommensurate with the benefit reemved*” , 1 ; 

overlapping of the insurance system: with: the Poor LaW; 
has itryolyed. endless; difficulties, 1 and it appears from: theiReturn^ 
Nn. idofigiio) that the annual expenditure for the year given 
(4949 liS; the latest ayaiiahiel. was. £4ia94jooo ,out of a total 
expenditure of £20,311,000. It was stated as long ago as: j^ta 
that^ Oyerc«»ats,,,..tuiderclothing. and'.foqd .:vere ' given <under 
sanatorium ;b*l»bt,i thus relieving , public health, and Poor Lax 
iumlst and .^Uatorium benefit was, only a.rechristened ioma 
outdemt rHief. , A#; tOthePooi! Law, it may he obsaty;ed iniPassing 
that its expense increased, between the.yoam itpiti , and ,4919 
from £i5aw,ooo. to £48,000,000 for fihegland.and Wales alone, 
and.as,(^dtage pensiopecs left the workhouse, their places, were 
fitledhy. those under. 70, years of as|e. . . , , 

With regard to the unemployed insuranceit anpears,that,tha 
reseitve of- £49,00101,000. xhaih iSsisted . after thg World, i^ar was 
mdiausted by June 1941, and that the Treasury xasdsawn upon 
for pother '£t043do4?<*>, wbiie as to the unemployed dole, the 
magistmte at the, Thames pulice.court cm May ifi 4901 sasdi 
it has, been said froin thi%h(^h|,e[V!cr and over again that.such 
dulpsi«nd.;M>emssdye8ito and almost induce fraud/? m , : , 

; All ihatcan be said with certainty ns to, the .national housing 
scheme is. that , the lomes tpi the .centwi and local, CfOycrnment 
on each bouse. aunuaUy wiu amount to an eponnous sum> tOdginn 
fMy:ArpOQ,90o houses xw to be huhlvTa hlayriprr.thfiaflflTO 
*9^ tn.Mtc.State. ouicacb huBff was, placed offidally at.j^apwS 
ftp®, .mat' W the .rates, Th*» makes an,apnuai loSs .,cif ap^ut 
i ihi'itpp.w, pri. total, lUventualloss. at. the, end of fe..yei^ra,^ 
£ 79 fw?Pippo- Thus a pr»y 4 agcd;<da 8 s. of .hpumrhoiders .wwihft 

‘^Ch‘pmw..9hwtt».4t^ I ii... 'K-'i',.-, u,ii,tv.ce 




, V AtdtUiift <rf ghie» UMi. 

Spe^ktr ol tNiiaL^ 

there: has been cha^igeiiiT the/EtUtu4e of the lihuae 

towards iecoiiPinyandi ihai iioiir ibe a^v/^ 
iiotfgei.E ;leek>$ii,v >i>tbe CfaanorUoe^p^ frankly 

laid^in- Mariah itmo\ that iirithv sodi* tlifsint as old^kge ifMosionss 
a national utimple^^ national houiuitk scheme^ 

it was impossible to offer a blunt uncompromising ^refusal tp 
proppsfds for new-e3q;>e]|^(bti# i.*;rr 

I ; tWil^ regard to the oi^ti^di'^Utborityii economy is midlkely 
fjoem . /that directional for , enanxioue focreasee have been ^ made 
eithti? in the shape of ^additional salary! or tempbraryM by 
Whitley CjoiuK^s corm to the lowertgradibs 

and/byi the> Govemmcnti toi the Jhighev grades ^(includiirg the 
Treasury), which In both cases, without! ptevfoua knowledge ot 
saaeifot^ of i Parliean^t> .Central authoiity has by cii^ 

invited local authorities toi follow, and the oentrM authority 
basa meansin the Exchequer grants (which it can give dr wjth«> 
hold at will) for Itirting up the ideal autifority to spend imoaey. 
, ^ the whole tfatn, there seem few Weapons In the hands Of 

those who. would stop the piogress o£ a democratic natfon on 
the road to ruin* But they >coniprise, hrst, a complete statemenit 
of accountssHowing bow the money is raided, how it is spent , what 
is the admlnistratiye cost and who ate the beneiciaiieS) Wh^^^ 
worthy or unworthy. Secondly, the institution of a strong ^but 
sjKUbU central commission, as in i83a,.to ration the administrai* 
lion oC ihe wholf iof the new system of poblic assistance, taking 
care noe only fto:punkh fraud and put down Overlapping but also 
to make the position of the benericiaries (apart from war pension* 
ecs) less eligible than that of the lowest class, of indi^endOnt 
workmen, and introduce some stringent and deterrent test. 
Lastly, to make it clear that alii this vast expenditure from the 
rates and taxes, however carefully disguised, falls in the long 
rm most heavily on the working^classes, by wasting the fund 
from which com® enterprises and increased wages on 
myriada of officials who make the poor man’s, life a burden to bimi; 
i! •: . ,) ■ ■ ■ ■, M.. ' iG. Da.) 

UKiriEn STATJBS-r^wing to the fact that the United States 
is still a new country with a comparatively small number of 
poor^ the need in its communities for , public assistance jp the 
relief of poverty, and attendant ills has been much less urgent 
than in European countries. One consequence is that the right 
to relief ” has been recognized in the laws of only a few of the 
states. That every man ought to support himself and his family 
is^^ or b^ been, the working social theory of Americans, of aU 
classes. They have looked with, disfavour on continued subsidies 
and otherr payments which might seem to be part of a routine, 
preferring to provide temporary assistance .when necessary n 
treating each casC; as an emergency, in the exj^ctatfon that the 
beneficiary will eoon be able fo shift for himself. They inve 
declined to recognize formally the copstence of a necessitous 
class. Hence much of the, relief work in, the United Stafoaup 
to. igai was stiU done by ,pri\mtely;, supported agenc^ i 
;, :in the decade rgip-ao it became obvious, however, that a 
changie had begum Americans seemed tp be losing | their a'yjSrsian 
! tPs paternalistic government, and the newer proposals for social 
betterment tended to call for some kind of legislationi involving 
' an extension of state or municipal activity and . fm an approprhh 
; tiom Among themore progresejii^statesand cities it became^t^ 
rule»tOieatabhsh departments of public weUare, whioh, 4 hough 

their idntW ;^^nd perhaps ihe^r theories were somow^ 
nevertheiemt mnde demands for futtimr appr^^ntions 

and ;^r /fresh ^Ifarc/ legislation, it is characteristic^ of the 
American point ol this welfare movement 

concerned thelowest forms of- poverty, qr^w 

mps* JAye** of the dependent then 
i li^e wage-earnew ^ ^enetnf i 

to e^^tend rite range pf Oo 

' »»e]|«fe:Wfk did.not.e^ ^iThiierHiwm 

* sri|h/espsct iq(the^e^^^^ 



POBHIOASSlSTKtHCE 


w 6 ^ of the wi^k heahk 4 ewnnie^ 

pD«it was m faoos these laodiei es^ 

of indispensable activities they wem paapiefiiiiig fl thepuhlie. 
fThe ac^'et>ted^^^^ ms that^ the duty njiiU^ar^ W 
.was not to helpany oiui fahiily to ibe bodthyf ^ any 

otieiairiUy li»tn dtonunatdng^<^ But U is alinOst iiiUjlKHi^ 
sibie to dtaw s MOe betweeh neceasa^ fuitctions and those which 
are largely philanthropic. Thus niiny cities mminUMd a > largi 
ataf otf;pl(ywcian$ and hursto hdioae duty it svns to visit schools 
and even households, giving advice and treathsent free. From 
the private practitioner-s point of view this work was an encroach- 
imeht on :his legitiih^ sburci^s oi^ incotneV' but lmc medical 
treatm^ht in the case of scho^l-cbildren, ftar example, is ih^ifely 
an lUcment of free edhOation, for thO ability; io receive ^ucatipu 
jis in large degree dependent ou pk^cat fitness. It should be 
said, moreover, that in most dties free treatment was not 
given tihless the teci|>jent was unijjJe to pay, and thaVin h^y 
case the commuiifty Was only pixiteetihg itself by pr^ 
health of its individual members. The same question was 
involved in the establishment of sanatoriums in many parts of 
the United Stated for the freattnem Of tuberctilbsis and ofher 
commuiucable dii^sesi, both aiding the sufi^er^ 
the pubhc from him, as had been done in the case of] the insane 
for many yearsw Ih some of such institutions a nominal charge 
Was inMe; bht^by far the^^^g^^ Of the e3ci)ense was jiaid 

by 'taxatioh, tb he ^x^ectisci as a 

regardless of the ahaUy pf the patient tp pay the cost of treat* 
ment. Thus the Atnorican public was being taught to feel that 
the state or cpiirtty dt* city yras 'bound to provide cettain kinds 
Of public a^sistiihi-® regarded outside the sebpo 

of ‘State, subsidies. 'v '' . 

Of the newer proposals for public assistance hone gained more 
rapid headway than that for mothers* allowances Or pensions; 
Xhe first such law was passed by hCilsodti in ipiti and granted 
allowances to widows with children and to deserted mothers; 
by 19x0 there were similar provisions in 39 states. These 
allowances tanged from $2 kweek fot each child np’tol?^ a month 
for the first child hiid i mbiith fof bach hddi^ child. 
Irhe age . limit, after which the aIlowai^:e was to , cease, ^w 
placed at 13 years in some stales and as high as ifi in others; 
Up to rpap the aggregate; of allowances hid not become 
so large is tp ilaiin tJaxpiyers, and^ in kp far as the system sayed 
the children from being com^tted to public instUntions^rphan 
asylums and the Uke^it was undoubtedly benefickiL Legisla- 
tion for motheti* allowances, no doubt^ tends to create a demand 
for bld7age iJrensSbns, bit up to 1921 no stite had yet underiakei 
thia, mfin pf subsidy; Taxes for mothers* allowances were most- 
ly levied :and administered by the county governments. 

Another form of public assistance which grew rapidly in the 
decade ipto^ao ^as that connected with the health of children; 
baUiciiJiriy fhpsb attending school. As early as 1S92 N,cw 
York City provided for the inspection by health officers of 
schocfi^hildren, and by 1920 practically every city had organiaed 
fbrm of health for all pupils attending public 

schbblSf ; Jrii ybars the scope of the work was considerably 

expanded; skiMed medical examiners were employed, to give 
especial attention to eyes, throats and teeth, and, where neces- 
sary^ treatment Was often given at public fcxpenset Special 
open-air khOols were opened in many, places for tubercular 
^children; and proper i^onditions maintained for giving the 
children adeefoate fresh aif, rest and nourishmentv In many 
poorer districts^ where the educatioi^al progress of the children 
Was fotihd, tp he retarded, hy urider-nbutishment, it hepame 
enstomary tpf the school authoriities to provide a daily luncheon, 
whioh Was served either free or at a nominailprice. 101919 cities 
having eichn ;|k)h. of 30,000 ex^ndCd an aggregate 

bf : Ph , ' medlbkl Work fdf school-Chiidtbhf and att 

addUiohat , amount ;Of! $908,742 oh other child conservation work, 
such ahi ! the employmeht of trained nurses ' to visit mothers in 
and lihe of dtifatlt weVtrt 

slhwhbl-Whhre mothe'b;.'cbnId;.dbth!h' jhedJbhl:'^^^ 


dnteitnine ltih^^^ pubUe assistahob in 

the Unitfid^tatea it is necessary to state that such items as those 
for sanitation, pireventkm of epidenubs, piptection to and 
property cannot prbperly be regaided^^^ public assbtanoe. 

The following tables, based oh U . S. Census Bureau reports, 
show the increase in public exi^nidituires in the period 1913-9 
for health conservation and ihainltenahce of charities, hospitals 
and correctional institutions:^ ^ 

'^'HBAtTft CpNSBRVATlON 


Expcndcd^by 
'States ; . I ' - 
Counties 
.Cities . 


1919 

. i Si2,24(>, 333 (1918) 
5»boOvOQd (est.) 

, 00,208,815 

.•'■,* 37 . 457 , 94 ? 


2,815,468 

12 ,000,000 (esl^) 


States . 
Counties 
Cities 4 


GkariVIbs^ Hospitals and CoamccTi oNs 

• • *”8,<*4,oas (1918) $ *7,585, 903 

.. . ' 60,000,060 (eat.) 37i8i5.5®* 

56 , 086 ; 145 


Total . , 1333 , t70, 170 


Grand total 


$27d,6if8,f 18 


32^896,351 

Si 58 ^ 297 > 7 fi 2 

®i 7975 br, 34 i^ 


Thus the increase in ^siqienditures for the pi|i|^ 
somewhat more than $90*000^00 in six year^. These figures, 
however, include the cost of certain activities which cannot 
tightly be classed as PhbBc assistance} and which ^Bre approxi- 
mately one-third of the total, ; With respect to the more recent 
compilations of the Census Bureau, it. is possible, because of 
the greater fulluiesaof data,-, to exclude those itema Thus, a Ub- 
fulationof the expenditures by the states for public assistance in 
1918 would include the following:-^ i 

Health CpySEXVATtoN. ; i , ; 1 ; ; 

Treatment ofvtulierculosis — - 

III institiiljons . . . . . . . ts,to$,KK 6 

Elsewhere . . ... . . . 643;98 i 

Treatment of other communicable distak^s . ' . 1,488^186 

Conservation of chikl life . . . . 4 * . 285,674 

Other health activities . , . ... 784,497 

CttAklTlBS AND liosPItALS, 

Supervision . . . . . . . . . $49,727 

Ouklot^r relief . . i . . . , 4 ^17,827 

CarD'of iTwor-r*'., 

In state inatitutiops . . , , ; . . 211,995 

Elsewhere . . . . , . . . |[2X,ioi 

Care of child ren‘— 1 1 

In state institutions . . , ' . . . <,328,441 

Eltowhere ; v ; . . . . 2,023,205 

Caro of blimi, deaf and • 

In state institutiohs . . , . . » . 4f45$,753 

■ Elsewhere . . . . . . . 1,7^3, 274 

Other charities— 

State institutions . < 8,024,208 


All other 1 
Hoin>itaIs“— > , 1 , 
General . , ' . 

All other . . ’ . . 

Hospitals for the insane-r^ 

.. , State ,, . • r ! 

All other . . . 


8,924,208 

530*862 

2,613,951 

3,149,100 

47 , $60*528 
2,091,304 


' Total . . . . . . . . . 884,682,175 

The cxpendltuTes of dties for similar purpoks id 1919 Were as follows : 

Prevention arid tresitmehi: of cOniitiunldable diseases— 

^ Tuberculosis . 85,145,280 

, j s Other communicable discasesin hospitals * ; , 4,427,510 

Oth*?r treatment ; ^ . 2,271,384 

Conservation of child life — 

Medical wbi^kfbr school -Children ; ' . ; . i,849;6i<4 

CXher childcbriservationwork i j . ; . 908,742 

Chairitiesiand hospitalsr— , ' 

, ; General supervision . , ^ » • •, • §54,466 

^ Outdoor poor relief • • • .... ‘ 4,031:697 

Pbor ip tristitutiorii . , . . . ' . 7,715,940 

^ Care bf chitdien * . v > , . ^ . 7,125,438 

Other charities. ' 

. ;|Geucrpr^ . , . . . . . ^ . 16^735^615 

^ Insane hospitals. . .. , , . . , . . . 3f87i,682 

‘ Welfare commissmns . . . . • . 47,307 

' V L! ‘.n H O t 1 ' ■' — . i . |V . U ^ 4 I i l l <i. 

i ..Total, !.-j .i I5ft,'l54;it4 
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Withi mpe^ aon<ervvtbnrjcifilii^ 
general luimiiilstTadvii eiipenseis^kt^i i^ tKa 

Iwo preceding tabltts, petcentage ’dC these tifti- 

dk>ubtedly belPngi unddrdie Wdttfg ^'jpruhiio assistance.’^ W)iatf> 
ever theiramount may be it IS dfsef by the uddvoidableinduiibli 
of c^rtaia expciuiitures Icnrfi^ health sneasnres, most^ 
iiirhich are tmdertaken fo benefit : ol ^the eomnitiiiity at 

large rather than with the definitepurposeol aidihgiieod|rpersbita. 
Detailed figures the expenditure of counties were not 

available, and it is possible thgt if the aggregate drpendituril 
for mothers’ allowances were known^ it would materially 
crease the totals given in this artide. 

The avatthhlef data indicate that, exclusive of Federal proVidon 
for forn^fsjr w^ldierg and their families, and for other agenqes fot 
dependents which come under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government, the total expimditure lot public assiartance in the 
United States In 1920, was mote than $260,000,000, the ap^ 
propria tlons originating as foUoWs: States, $90,000,000; countiesi 
$45,000,000; and cities, $65,900,000^ It seemed probable that 
these appropriations would rapidly increase as the more recent 
projects for public assistance bcciame more fully developed and 
as the econoxnic reaction following the World War spent itself* 

(F. H. H.) 

PtfiMC railSTEB im X7.33ii).^The Office of the Public 
Tiusiee; Ciaated Oroat Britain by the Public Trustee Act 
7906, wtis Opened at Clemeiit’a Ihti,' LoxldOn, bh Oct. t 1907, 
iinder Sir Charles John Stewart, K.BiE. * (t^rS), who organised 
and controlled the Department during a period of rapid growth 
until his retirement in 1919. He Was sUCchedki in office By Mr. 
Oswald l^ichard Arthur Simpldh, HO ' w the equally 

difficult task Of post-war reorgahixatioh. The other ’ prindp^ 
officers of the Department in 1921 were Mr. Ernest !ECing Allen, 
Assistant Public Trustee (at Kingsway), aiid Mr.* Thomas 
Moffat Young, Deputy Public Trustee, at Mkhchester. The 
stafi in 192X numbered 874 in London and 86 at Manchester. 

The number of trusts and estates aooepted lot administration 
by the Public Trustee in the first year (ipo^ -^S) was 63, valued 
at £i^4»o<x)* In 1913-4 the accep^nccs WCre 1,573 
valued at £13,500,000, and at the end Of that period the OSce 
was aaministering 5,480 cases, representing a value of £43^500,- 
000, and had distributed 456 cases and £5,834,691 of trust funds. 
Meanwhile the staff had grown in number from 19 to 370, the' 
annual fee income from £502 to £55,283, and the expenses from 
£3,312 to £49,428. On April 1 1914 a Northern Branch of the 
Department was opened at Manchester (Northern Assurance 
Buildings, Albert Square) under a DfepUtJr ]^blic Trustee, and 
foUowii^ on the Report Of the Royal Cbmtnission qn the Civil 
Service the Public Trustee’s staff was made a part uf the per- 
manent 'Civil Service. 

The outbreak of the World War found tho Depar^ent 
manned almost entirely by officials of military age,^ apd probably 
no Qovemment Office suffered so much from the transfer of 
members 0! its staff to the fighting services; During the grdater 
part of the war period most of its work had to be done by women 
derki and by such temporary men as could be reCriiited under 
the existing conditions. In Sept. 1914 new and oneroug duties 
were laid upon the Public by his appointment under the 

Trading with the Enemy Act and Proclamation as Custodian 
for England and Wales of enemy property. The Act provided 
that aU sums payable to enemies % way Of intetest, dividends 
ot share of profits should be ow to the Custodian; that 
firms with enemy partners and COtmfl^ks with enemy share- 
holders should make returns to the ^stodian disclosing such 
enemy interests, and that all persons holding or managing prop- 
erty on account of enemies shoul<^ give'f^icnlats tq the' Custo- 
dian. 'Onder the Patents and Designs .^ct 1907, the Public 
Trustee was also appointed to receive royalties in respect of 
patents avoided or suspended under the Patents, etc., 

Rules 1014 - A separate “ Trading with the Ei^emy ” Branch 
Clement’s Inh on Nov, ap legis- 

lation in 1915, 1916 and 1917, and also the Peace Treaty, threw 
additional duties upon it, and in igax it employed a special 


Cases. .Accepted, , 




1:924-13 * , 

19I|-16 . , lrS <>5 

X910H17 . . 1, 811 ; 

iqtT^ia . , 1,8756 

1918-19 . .1*767 

I9i9r20 . . 1,950 

>920-21 . , ,Jr559 

Total since 

Oct. I 1007 H8;o^d 

£11^24,^ 

l6,6a2#6o6 

16,3^.000 

17.862.000 
i7,it92,ooo 

2.1.864.000 

166,164,761 

■ 74.762 
9 S.a^ 
io 7.*39 

1 19.6119 
>48.756 ; 
SM22 

72471 
I 75 «P : 


stiff of i gsTf periohdinif 
fees ^ collebtad by thO fPuMic / 
xptix amdnot^ 


iClnrnWaH'H^ 
itei sa Custoffianixom S914 to 


Inn to bididings ihrS3a^^ Sardinia Street, 

and Lineoltt’t Jtth Fidkit, hut coiitiniied gOswtli Of: Ihe Work 
and staff madn it necessary iio invade tlm hdjdmng fiuUdu^ 
Qiieen’s'iioMSeaiid¥ictDry'^Hou^ .'-a'-'i.' vJ ■ 1 y.r. 

The progrtm m during aiid after thei war k;in<^ted^^^b^ 
the-' loUowihg ■■table '■ .-I'.i': ?■ 


Two tacts stand out conspicuously from this record. The first is 
the large business annualfy brought to the Department by » " volun- 
tary ” public and the vbiy large number and value of the estate^ 
under the Fublle Trustee s care^ The second is that whereas the 
Department was apparently sdf-supportifig from 1907 to 19 id; 
after 1916 the fees eariied under the FubHo Trustee Act were iq* 
sufficient by an increasing margin to cover the cost pf the work done 
under that Act. The explanation in a nutshell iS that the sceie of 
fees which was in force until April 1926 Was nicely calculated to cbver 
(wkhout a profit)the cost of staffing, hqitsingand Working the Depart- 
ment under the conditions which emsted before the war, with a 
non-pensbnable, staff of yomw men who were content to look to the 
future of a rapidly growing office, rather than to the immediate pres- 
ent, for adequate pay. Such a scale of fees was bound to prove too 
low When the Department had to pay (in part) the salaries of ^ an 
absent staff as weli as those of their temporary substitutes^ to make 
provision: for pensions* to meet the charges for^ larger and more ex- 
pensive buildings, completely to reorganise its persbritUil after the 
war oh an entirely hew basis Of salary Values, and finally to conform 
with (the new ana much more geuerous treatment of Civil Servants 
in the matter of bfiae salaries and ** cost-of-Uving ’’ bonus which folr 
lowed the institution of Whitley Councils in ^he public, s^ice. 

On the retirement Of Sir Cnaries St e Wart the Lord Chancellor 
appointed in April 1919 a strong Committee, with Sir George Mur- 
ray, G^C.B^, as chairman, to review the whole position of the De^ 
partnient and tci report upon ouestions of 8taffuigr|my, policy, do* 
centralisation and fees, and it did so in Npv. ior^ With one dissen- 
tient the Compiirice approved the general Uhes bn which the office 
had hitherto b^n conduced aha recommended hs a basb bolicy that 
trust estates should, while retaining the service of outsiae agencies^ 


ceived through the ordinary channels available to the pTi^O trus- 
tee.” The Committee recommended the modification aivd etrengthi- 
ening of the internal organisation in certain tespects, and k ionder 
to restoTp the financial eqiiilibrium,upset by the suggjested a pew 

of the peparimeht by 


scale of fees calculated to increase the income of „ 

about £i 20,000 a year. With regard to brahew offices; the Cbrnmltte 
recognised the succesffful and economical nianagemeht Of the Man- 
chester office and approved the principle of .deeeatralization; hut 
hesitated to recommend further experiments in this direction uqtU 
possible deterrent effect of the incr^sed fees Qn npw business 
has been Ascertained." Mr. S. Garrett in h|A Minority Repori: advo- 
cated >a restricted service and somewhat lower charges, and doubted 
whether V business would be obtained in the provinces at Ithe fees 
proposed by the Majority Report," The Majority Report was ^ 
cepted by the Lord Chancellor, and the new scafe of fees became 
operative on ApfH i X920. 

The increase of fees was stilt too recent In for its effects to be 
accurately measured, and the calculations Upon which it was framed 
had already been to some extent upset by unforeseen ciroum^stances* 
|t remained to.be seen whether Civil Service conditioijis strictly ap- 
plied to a Dejjkitmeiit which, like the postal, tCleji^rapn and tele- 
phone seih^ioes,- wak essentially a business undertaKihg, but unlike 
them was not a monopoly, were oompatible withickismnereial success 
in a field open ^ opmiktltion. The competitors of the, Public Trustee 
are (a) banks, msurance companies and other corpokte trusteed and 
( 3 ) solicitors, who UrA the active managers of thousands bf trusts and 
estates nomkall^ administered^ by others. If the PuBlit lVtrstee% 
charaus to risei beyond a certain levelhis services would not he 
spiMbt, and kf cpmpetitom«^Who as employers afe^sntirebr untranv 
meiledii/ WQuki be greatly, stm^Uiefed and assisted. In^l92i there 
was as^et 'no ftidicatibhThdt this level had^beeh tea^h^Jadd mdse 
who resorted to the Department had at any late tne^sdtislaetidit tif 








S wftj'WtfUld'bt’wdoeBdJ' •■-I-' ■ ' ‘ .i • 

Wtl^ira^ i>liblie '' Office ^ 



raipi lArafipr%pttl^«P« amd dte^eMiy/'i tM pivk hu 4w«t 
brought up to a high standard of eifibioaey^ Md 
gfdWfSjW^iblWi^k?^^ tirurt^i^^djnjniajaM tef- iW w* 


ssffiS'gaSiffiSsMr^'Tss® f«K 

leaTii viaD of II wist body !6f under 

enemy ** property) of a nominal vialfM e)6ceedlfft>(fn 
ix>o;ob0^ they nre. in fact ed fimltitnsdinotta^^.t^ i^lireseiited 

hyjm ,Wny( , a^rat^ eai^ark^, »WWfsd f )?y m ^<^ny 

oy co-tru8tees. triat it wouia be inypoaslple to oem witn ttiem tn 
mdsieJ^ An a furthdr hafe^nrd the labile TrUiiee, front iyt4 oh*- 
arards; has Onjciyed iilikiadiranta^e>ofitlie c»un^ an Invieattimtt 
Adyisdn^; Com^itt^ ,ppn^^ of repp^sentaitives of finay^ in the 
City of London; iwi jt ponslsted of the Rt. Hon. Frederick 
Huthjkkeon, Mr.TFts TWa^rtih^Hbf&ttd,: C.B; Sir R. M. Kindebley, 
GvB.fi.; ' Sind Mr; J. A. Mdltens^ Juitr. This Cotnihittiee meets 
mbnthiy to tevi^ and diwmsa with .the Public Trustee all invest- 
ments anef sates for made 

Fuhli^ T rusUf in Qffm The first counfry to possess 

h Pul^c Trustee wh$ New &aiand (ifiri), and the FubUc Trilsfec of 
New 29 ek 1 iand had'ih' loii dfficetat Mcklandv Christchuitfi, Bunedki 
1 in t Aiistialia there i are: Piimic Tnidtces at Sydney 


and WalHi . 

W.S,W*), ^elini^e and (Tasmania)., nnej PubUc 

Curators (with similar functions) at Melbourne (Vienna), and 
Brisbane (Queensland), th <^iiadn there Is a Public Trustee at 
Toronto. ' In India and Burtha there are Admiitistratofe-General 
and Offidial Tniatees (ofiScea at Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, 
^adraa , and iRa^oon) wlm hjeve sotpe , the functions of the 


Public Trusteein fingland. Jm|aad lbas a Public Trustee (atBublin), 
Who r^lve$ bbiy purchase moneys paid under the Irish Land Acts. 

iPtjdClHI. G^Sp (1858- Italian coin^sef 
22.6^3f)* recent works include i^b fanctiUla d 4 West {The 
Virl dJ the Golden West, igio) ; Le, Koniine (1916) ; H Taharro, 
Suor Gianni S/hicchi {igtS), 

PBUTZSftg '^CfSEPIf |th47-z9n); Atnencafi editor and news- 
paper jpi-opnelofi was bOm in Budapest, ttungaty, April to 
1:847,. , He came tp America tn 1864, entered the tjnibn Army, and 
served to tfee end of the Civil War. In tSfiS he became a j'epbfter 
on thc /^cri/fcA^ Pbr/, a Gertnan^^ri^ In St, Lbiiii^; and in 

1871 manaiSng e<Utpr In 1869 he was electbd to 

the Mfis^buri House of Representatives; in 1872 was a delegate 
to the Libert Republican Nafionai Convention which nominated 
Ilprace Creeley for present; and in t874 was a mbhiber of the 
.hfisi^iin Constitutional Convention. Ih 1870-^^7,^ dttring the 
Ijfayes-Tlldeh contro was in Washihgtoh, t).C., as 

correspondent for the Ndw York 5 »a- l^n 1878 he purchased the 
St. bouis Evening Dispaioh and EikniHg Pon, combining them 
zs Fosl-pUpakh. In x88o he was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention. In 1883 he boi^bt ivom Jay Gould the 
New York Wos^ii {ue 19.569)^ whdek iearksidy attacked political 
corriipfioh. In 1884 he was elected Democratic member of 
COi^eas ffbm the state of New York, but resigned after serving 
a few months. In 1896 he allied hlmsdf with the ** Cold'’ 
Democrats and (mposed the nomination of William^ Jenninp 
Bryan. During his later years he was blind and spent much of 
his time cruiriiig about the world in his yatht, bUt to the iSnd 
continued to direct his New York paper. He died on board his 
yacht in Charleston harbour, SiC., Oct. 29 igiti / Interested in 
improving .the professioii of journalism, he worked out a {dan 
for estafiUj^l^ng 4 schpol for training journalists. In 1903 he 
set a^de |r »ooo,ppp for esf/S^blishing a school^ of journalism at 
Cditmbia Uiliyersity^ His own idea as to the object of such a 
school is set forth in an artide, *' The CoBage of Journalism,'’ 
contributed to thb pdtik Amr&aH Review for May 1904. In 
;$epi. ;r9r^ the ^Ohbdl b| j[ourn^sm <A Columbia was binned. 
He left $$00,000 each to the New York jPhithiumionic ^ 
and 1^0 MeUrol^ / 

' ' 'H;i| ■(b.''^i879),;auceee'dedhim In 'control 

Vanderbilt Webb of New YorklCaty^ : j - : t .i is, 


^ i PII^IKr^ RAlK^ (18474^ 7)pBex!fal^ born 

on ;|ah.y as >1847: at ? KraguyeyatSv iLikei doiariy^ prominent 

figi^as im tlw iife 0 cam^ of :aifaa^^ had 

emiifrftmd-tn thAlRjBLlitrBi! Allriricr tfgvI'.iiimMfl 


to SeiMa. after >tha expulsion Of the Turks.. Pnssjsiig't^ the 
artillery echeol (Which alt4Mwaards became ihe fksxbi^ military 
academ3^, lm obtained anUmission in a link roghaent* In 
tSyd ib ooihmanded a. brigadh in the war against Ttirkeyi and 
wheti war'was mnewed in 1877 became cMef-of^tad.^ the 
Shutnhja Diviiioii; ' In the Serbo^Bulgarian War bl 1885 he 
held a simikr post in the Danubian Division, and in 18819 was 
made deputy-ddef of the general stafi, and taught as profeBSOT 
at the military academy in Belgrade. Like many other brilliaiit 
oiicem, he suffered frohat the iavouritisnr which Elihgs Milan and 
Alexander had introduced into the Serbian army and from the 
ednsequenrt atmoi4>here of intrigue and persond rivalry. He 
was placed on the letired list, and it was only after the ^military 
revohition which destroyed the Obrenovifi dynasty in 1903 that 
he obtained his real opportunity of service. In that autumn he 
was appointed general and chief of the general staff. In 1906 he 
stidceeded Gen. Gruik as Minister of War, and again held that 
office in 1912, during the decisive period when the military con- 
vention with Bulgaria was being negotiated. On the outbreak 
Of War with Turkey he waS made veiwMis or marshal (being the 
first holder of that title) and commander-iii-Gliief> and was 
responsible for the rapid suoOesg of the Serbian arms at Kuma- 
novo, Prilep and MOnastir. It was largely owing to his v^ance 
and foresight that the treacherous night attack by which the 
Bulgarians opened the second Balkan War (June 29 19x3) was 
so complete a failure. In the preceding months of suspense he 
and his staff had worked out a careful plan of action, and when 
Gen. Savov on July x gave his amasing order for the cessation 
of hostilities, Put^k was able to launch a counter-offensive, 
which result^ in the long-drawn-out battle of the Bregaltnitsa 
and the final retreat of the Bulgarians. When the World Warl 
broke out he was undergoing a cure at an Austrian watering 
place-n4i very practical proof that the Serbian High Command 
was not preparing for an armed conflict. At first placed under 
arrest, 'he was released by special order of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph and conveyed to the Rumanian frontier. His impaired 
health cUd not prevent him from resuming the position of Serbian 
genemlissimo and organizing the resistance of the country to 
invasion; and he Inflicted upon the forces of Gen. Potiorek three 
successive defeata-^the battles of the Yadar (Aug. 16-20), of the 
Drina (Sept. S-to) and of Rudnik, which ended on Dec. 14 X914 
With an Austrian rout and the complete evacuation of Serbia. 
On the latter occasion Putnik^s success was rendered definitive 
by the genius of Oen. Milik, the commander of the 1 ; Army. 
Putnik retained the supreme command during the triple mvasion 
of Serbiai by the German, Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian 
armies in Nov. 1915, and shared the retreat of the Serbs through 
Albania. When, howevefr, the exiled Govkmment established 
itself at Corfu, he and most of his staff were placed on th© 
retired list. He himself withdrew to France. He died on May 
17 1917 at Nice. 

PUTUMAYO, or Ica {see x.788), one of the larger tributaries 
of the Upper Amazon, rising in Ecuador in the Cordillera of the 
Andes, neat Pasto^ flowing in a S.E. direction and joining 
the Amazon’ at a point Somewhat S. of lat. 4^ S, The middle 
reaches of the river are also known as the Caquetfi, the lower 
reaches being called the CaquetA or Yadurfi. The Putumayo, 
which gives its name to the whole region through which it 
flows— a wilderness of tropical forest of which the sovereignty 
has been long in dispute between the republics of Peru, Ecuador 
and Colombie— obtained an evil notoriety in 1912 after the 
publication by the British Government of the Blue Book com* 
tfuning the evidence, collected by Mr. (afterwards Sir Roger) 
Casement, of the atrocious methods employed in this district 
by the agents of the Anglo-Peruvian Aznazon Rubber Co. in 
order to force the natives to collect rubber. These crimesj 
which teckUed thqse of the Congo knd covered the whole gamtit 
of; hideous atrocity (there weie some too ImrHblq 
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nvm iit the Blue fiisit 4 kStt^uii^ 

to £Awc^rpiper« publiBhcd at m:iQ07#;iiioirUy^^^M 

i}m ' Pieruvito inti of Amim JBbrptlim**^wh0 Iba 4 tD^ 

tietritoty tince Aaglo^Foruviaii :C».t 

with iti headquandrs m toitom It was Diot, bowover, 
that the attentioa of the British Go^ernnmt was (Erected^ 
this matter by the revelatiohs oC Mr. Hardeiiburgieri an Arqericaii 
traveller) in the Bxitiab periodical Truih, Since eerjtain British 
subject^) negmes iiwm BarbadoeS) were implicated in Iheie 
charges, Mf. Csiement, then Bcitisb.a>nsubgeneml at Bio de 
Janeiro, was commissioned in rpro to proc^ to lqnitos and 
the Putumayo and institute mquijries om the , 

Aft a miilt of the report submitted by him Select Comr 
roittee b! the House Of Commons investigated the matter, and 
its' rcfmrt was issued on June. p. igi$ m n .White Paper< 

This analysed the evidence with great care, :and, as the result, 
decided that Seftor Julio G. Arana (Who had come over.tO|giYe 
evidence), together with other partners of the drm; was responsiUe 
br the atrodtiea committed by his agents in the Putumayo^ 
The Committee, however, was satisfied that he did not; CQm*r 
muiucateihis toowledge of them to the British directors .of the 
company before the revelations. Those directors were 

severOlycensured for culpablo negligence introspect of the labour 
conditions under the company, but it was fou^ that they{h2:Kl 
not individually laid themselves open to any charge under the 
Slave Trade Acts. The Committeeiurtheir reixirted that existing 
enactments might be extended so as. to cover the gravest ofipnees 
against the person and ^against the practices of forced labour 
which are akin to slavery. : A cxnnmittce, consisting of membem 
of Parliament and others, ; subsequently mot to devi^ and 
press forward legislation to this effect; but its labours were 
interrupted by the outbreak of the World War. . 

The Putumayoatrocitiescalledattcntion to the whole system 
of loan idavery and forced labour <as practised throughout 
Latin America. For it was cleat! that the treatment of the 
Putumayo Indians was exceptional oidy in the maddest demon* 
{n>mtioxi8 of its;inhumamty« and that[ the slave-driving habit 
which made it possible was not confined to one region of the 
continent. The Putumayo region, though vast, is but a small 
part id tho .rubberi'pioducing terdtory of the Amazon; and in 
all there was eyidcfioe j that similar conditions prevailed to a 
grcotcr^or lesa degree. The root of the whole evil was the so- 
called pair^H or ** peonage ** sy$tem**-a variety pi what used to 
be called in England the truck system’* — ^by wbidi the 
employee, forced to buyi alt his supplies at the employer’s store, 
is kept hopelessly in debt, while by law he is unable to loavQilds 
employ meat until hia debt is paid. Not only natives but many 
foircignerih-dncludiiig British immigrante-Thave been caught by 
this system, Tbd pean h thus, as often as not, a slave; 

and sixioe; in the remoter regions of the vast continent there is 
ab efioctive government, he is wholly at the mercy of his master* 
His main safeguard against the worst forms of cruelty is Hs 
cobimordal Value; for labour is scarce and, as was said to the 
patent Writer by a planter from the Beni in Bolivia, You to 
not kill a man who is worth £8o.” 


This safeguard has, howevcT, in effect, proved\insUiSid,eat; 
for the rubber-gatherorSi have been more concerned to make 
rapid fortunes than to look to the future. One result has been a 
hideous wastage of labour. In 1906 the Indian population of the 
Pututnayo was estimated to numlwr 50, ockji; five years later Mr. 
Casement put it at xo,ooo at most; while a writer in the Smtik 
Antericon Smppkmmlf of The (Feb. «5 1913) spoke of 

the labour dafficulty in the BinziUap rubber due. te 

the d3dqg*out of ttornadve races frmn disease and buUcts.’f* 
^ That the .same protessi of exterminntiqn was proceeding in 
other districts is shown by a pastoral jelter ** on ^the ameliorar 
tiim of the actual condition oL our Indiana,” issued on March 
14 roi3 by Dr. ManUel Fokt, Bishop <<id Cuenca in Ecuadort-^ 
“ Our Kemdorian Oriente has nevertheless not been Ime fwwln the 
man-hunts (jcerrto) and outrages of thffe inhuman trafiicjkcm, 
rufiber-gathcrers imucheros) ancrqthor^. Whb» ascending. unhintored 
Oiir, navigable rivers, haVe despOiied of tihsir poo^ postesrioris ‘kna 
eif theb liberty hundreds Of sava^ Indians,' toitoring aikd JtSHing 


hhm who iteistw ; 

supported by the Government,!iwM ahlo; to piwyent or 
.great part these 
^sxcMdlnd, thehnntets of meixcan 

Nape, Agu^hxi^^'and/Cuisaray', 'Of • rim irasm^, j^orona^ni 


^lias been 

irit the tou<M*too;jand c^ rimiFasta^i^teon^ 
Santiago, have more than once fwetenM tesnea ^hose 

enacteo’on the Piitumayo,'r';'v ^ 'v':..... : ;,i ,.!/ 

Sfmijbkr evidence the ttpbjrti of 

the Cotemtian teftiement of JmerteAma lio uppfir Putuinayo, 

who ^eaks of the arms of the deVff 
Ihdikfis toy^ to; hell, ^me With the title Of 'tew 
,,c^'ng''t)tems4V^e; dOcto^,.Sji^''d.''iail' in, 
who®tyle;themselves ytertosr/rr V-, 

In addition- to the> ixnAm3ddiom and partial ^ extermination ox 
e Altia^h Iiidikhs; tl^^^Vajge exploitation of the wealth of 
0 ^^icl forests has 'j^^foduced 
destruction of the wild rubber trote, tepp^ by uriscii^tific 
methods, hever replaced, and of late 5rears didibeFately destroyed 
by the Indiaas as, the source' of all their woes. Many solutions 
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of the p'rpblein hkte 


«d, of #Hich the most oOtkblk 
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is perhaps the proposal of m international control of the whole 
Fubber^producing region by i a commission representing the 
Amazon States, and scientific exploitatiOrt Of these rhgtonS by 
hiean 4 Chfhpse and. labour. Thete are 

already Japanese colonies on the upper Atoa^ and both 
Chinese and Japanese mix and intermarry fredy with the more 
civilized native '‘ Indians,” Whose ultimate aflSnity with the 
Mongol ckce fa af Jeasi; Highly prbbable. 

'the Putumayo lirevelations led to movements for reform in 
Latin America it^lf. Apart from the devoted work of Capuchin 
Friam^ Mafist Fatheis and FranoMcari Sisters in the Colombian 
disitrk;l;s of : npper Ah^aaon, fey the Salerikh Fathers in tho 

recentiy established cUpcese of Cuenca ifi jEcuator, fey the 
munity of the “ tliscalced ” Franciscans of tiWia in Perii, or by 
the Franciscan missions of tiuarayos in Bolivia, V lay effort haj^ 
not been wanting. In Peru the Sociedad PrO-Indigena of Limk 
took up ^hc cause of tfec natives with great arid ihc Colom- 
bian and Bolivian Governments toth passed reme’diiltegisla^to 
But the Colombian reforms were necessarily liiriited in scope— ‘• 
andvlridccd, till the international boundaries axe fix^d all ^ed- 
Uye reform is impossible— -while the Bolivian dedree of J^oy. 
25 19131 regulating loan slavery ” remairied a dead letter iri i 
country whose vast distances made any effective supervision 
impossible. To proyide that “ ah coritracts feetweeh master 
and map -shall be registered at the nearest police offide ” iS not 
much use, in a country where the police o^ce® scattered 
hundreds of riiiles apart, and ‘‘ where a journey b! aop m. by 
launch is a, serious undertaking,' and mtich more so when* runners 

mid ctoops ate alone ay 

AvxH0iU'i!ias.T-“Hardenburgerj. The Putumayo; G. Sidney Pater- 
eviTs paradise (1913); NT. Thompson, The 
, inspired partly by desire to vindicate the 
Putumayo region; Joseph F; Woodroffe, 
The fJpper ^Rec^hes af ihe Afna^m (1914), the outcome of eight years 
of personal experience ; J. F. 'Syoodroffc and H. H,, Smith., The Ruhr 
her Industry of iht Amazon (ipii). Several valuable ariiclbs Oil the 
Amaton rubber industry, the peonage system, etc., were published 
in The TinU$ Btmih AmeHean Suppkfhent during S913 index, 
in the issue of Jaiu 8,7 1914). * (W. A. p.) 

: fYliS, HOWARD (i8s3**i9i(t), American axtist and writer 
(wtf 21.670), died in Florence, ltdy, Nov^ 0 11911. 

PYROMBTRY {see 22.693) .T-llie term “ pyrometer ’! is now 
applied to ariy device (intended to measure temperatures beyond 

* The work of these misrions. actively supported by the .6^ 
thertt' at t'a Pas, hks pri>duc^ astohlsHiiig ^rterilts. At Ufribicha, 
a - model town;” instance, silverwate and jewelry are mad^, 
and there are werkstops for euttfng and poUshing/efeony to be . used 
in making fing fui^niture. At Votau expensive m^hine^ for crush- 
ing ahd refining sugar has been installed. At Ascensibri ciirpeiitry 
is tau^t oh a'mrgb scale. The ” Dlseafted ” FtendscanS ei Lima 
ebriduct a* flOUriSMng ^tehoot of agricultulre. The Capuehiha 6f 
Cok>mbia, turned sappers and W/wim 

A^ps from.Pfpto to 

instances of effective teal however, It must be confessed^ ex- 
ceptl&hs Which terw to bri™en fey bbhtHst tto^eff m the 
inertia of the Church in Latin Amerioek ' i * f i j-h o / / 
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BOiom pyrora0tm>u0; tzienuiYtisriitf^ !« fontrad propcsscsi 
ctfndnCtdd at' Uj^'teiiipcNittuw. ^ A nuiabcr M difiteraht types of 

t)» t^fci^1:^,^i!;dpijwir; 

tic^it M.tx^er that pw«)B»eit«fc p*tWH» j*My‘ift(K<«i 
in their readings, each is calibrated by reference to a number of 
fixed points, determined by the gas thermometer. The National 
Physical Laboratory scale is used in Great Britain, and represents 
the melting-points or boiling-points of a number of pure materials, 
chosen so as to be separated by convenient intervals of tem- 
perature. Suitable points for graduating pyrometers are the 
melting-points of zinc (419*4® C.), antimony (630®), common 
salt (8oi®), silver (961®), copper (1083®), nickel (1452®) and 
palladium (1549®). Above 1550® C. direct comparison with the 
gas scale is not possible at present, and instruments designed to 
read higher temperatures than this are calibrated by reference to 
the laws of radiation. The features of the different types may 
conveniently be considered in separate categories. 

Thermo-electric Pyrometers, — ^The^ depend upon the electromo- 
tive force developed when a junction of two dissimilar metals is 
heated. The couple used should show a steady increase in E.M.F. 
with rise in tem^rature, and should not be destroyed or show an 
alteration in E.M.F. on prolonged heating. These conditions are 
best fulfilled by couples made of the platinum series of metals, but 
owing to the high cost of these, “ base metal couples are now largely 
used, which can be renewed when necessary at a trifling expense. 
The upper limit of temperature at which a thermocouple may be 
used must be some degrees below the point at which destruction 
or change in E.M.F. would commence. Thermocouples in common 
use are platinum and rhodio platinum (10% Rh), which may 
be used to 1400® C. and generate.^ an E.M.F. of i-i millivolts per 
roo® C. ; iron and constantan, upper limit 900® C., E.M.F. 6‘7 milli- 
volts per 100® C. ; and two different nickel-chromium alloys (Hoskin’s 
alloys), upper limit 1100® C, E.M.F, T-a millivolts i>er 100® C. Vari- 
ous other couples are also used. It will be noted that the base-metal 
couples develop a much higher E.M.F. than those made from the 
platinum group. Most couples require protection from furnace 
gases, which would cause corrosion, and are provided with shields 
of silica, porcelain, fireclay, or other refractory material, which 
should be non-porous. 

The indicator used with a thermocouple is u.sually a millivolt- 
meter, the range of which is determined by the couple used, and the 
temperature to be measured. The deflectifjiis shown when the 
couple is subjected to the standard temperatures enable the scale 
to be marked so as to read temperatures directly. Due allowance 
must be made for the temperature of the other junctions in the cir- 
cuit, as the deflection, in general, depends upon the excess tem- 
perature of the heated junction over the “ cold ” junction or junc- 
tions. Errors in this direction may be avoided by (i) locating the 
cold junctions in oil in a thermos flask, so as to maintain a constant 
temperature; (2) by water-cooling the cold junctions; (3) l>y the use 
of compensating junctions (Pctikc and others; ; or (4) by compensattx! 
indicators (Bristol, Paul, Darling and others). For measuring special 
ranges — such as 500® to 1000® — ^an opposing E.M.F. from an ex- 
ternal source is applied to the indicator, so that deflection does not 
commence until the junction has attained 500®. Insteiid of a milli- 
voltmeter, the indicator may take the form of a potentiometer, in 
which the E.M.F. due to the junction is balanced against a known 
difference of potential (Northrop, Brown, Rosenhain and others), 
with the advantages that a deliaite galvanometer may be used, and 
that the indications are independent of the resistance of the leads. 

Continuous records of temperature may be obtained by photo- 
graphic means f Roberts- Austen), a mirror galvanometer being used 
as indicator, and the spot of light directed oh a sensitized paper mov- 
ing at a known rate. Records in ink are obtiiined by depressing the 
pointer of the indicator at regular intervals, and causing it to make a 
dot in ink on a chart moving at a known rate, thus recording the 
deflection at any moment. In the “ Thread ” recorder (Cambridge 
and Paul Instrument Co.) an inked thread is pressed onto the 
chart; in Siemens’ and Paul’s recorders an inked ribbon is made 
to touch the papjr; in Foster’s recorder a special pen, at the end of 
the pointer, makes the dot. Recorders may be actuated by clock- 
work oi* electric motors. 

The present practice is to employ thermo-electric pyrometers 
for all ordinary work up to 1100 or 1200® C., when an accuracy of 
5 or to® suffices. This range embraces the temperatures invofvecl 
in the heat treatment of orn inary steel and other metals and alloys. 

Resistance Pyrometers, — ^These instruments were introduced by 
Siemens in 1871, and are still in use. The principal utilized is the 
increase in resistance to electricity shown by elementary metals 
when heated, which, in the case of platinum, has been proved by 
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use, indicators are provided m which the temperature is indicated 
on a dial when the bridge is adjusted to balance, so as to avoid 
calculation (Whipple, Siemens). Paul’s indicator is a special form 
of ohmmeter, which requires no adjustment, and gives direct readings 
of temperature. Callendar’s recorder is an automatic Wheatstorie 
bridge, controlled by the galvanometer, a pen moving over the 
bridge wire giving an inked record. The Leeds-Northrup recorder 
achieves the same end by automatically balancinp; the pyrometer 
resistance against an opposing resistance in a differential galva- 
nometer circuit. The resistance pyrometer is not now greatly usetl for 
industrial punxises, and is not suited for continuous use above 
1000® C., owing to an alteration in its indications due to the va- 
pf urizing of the platinum (Crookes). It is more costly and difficult 
to use than a thermo-electric pyrometer, but is capable of giving 
closer readings under steady conditions. 

Total-Radiation Pyrometers, — The energy radiated by a “ black 
body ” or full radiator is proportional to the fourth power of the 
absolute temperature, and it the energy be measured the temperature 
can l>e deduced from the above relation. An enclosure at a constant 
tem^ierature, such as furnace, gives black-body radiations, and 
enables the laws of radiation to applied to measuring tempera- 
tures without serious error. In most existing forms of total-radiation 
pyrometers, the rays from the heated enclosure are directed on 
to a blackened thermal junction, the temperature of which is raised 
in the proportion of the energy received. A galvanometer in circuit 
with the junction serv-^es to indicate, by its deflections, the relative 
amounts of energy absorbed by the junction, and its scale may there- 
fore be marked to read temperatures directly by applying the fourth- 
power law. 

In the form due to F6ry, the rays are focussed by means of a con- 
cave mirror on to a small metal disc to which the junction is attached, 
a different focus being required for different distances from the 
furnace. In Foster’s fixed-focus instrument a concave mirror is 
placed at the closed end of a narrow tube, the radiations being ad- 
mitted through a diaphragm at the open end, and reflected on to a 
thermocouple. So long as the lines joining the extremities of the 
mirror witn the edges of the diaphragm fall, if produced, within the 
heated source, the reading will be the same at any distance. In the 
form due to Thuring, and made by Paul, the rays are made to enter 
a polished cone, at the apex of which a thermal junction is placed. 
Various other modifications have been used by different makers. 
Records may be taken by attaching the junction to any form of 
thermo-electric recorder, and employing a chart divided in terms 
of the fourth-power law. 

Radiation pyrometers are used for temperatures ranging from 
8oo* to 2000® C., and are particularly valuable under circumstances 
which preclude the introduction of an instrument into the furnace, 
as in the case of rotary cement kilns. 

Optical Pyrometers, — In the most reliable of these instruments the 
brightness of the red rays from the heated source is matched against 
a standard, and calibration effected by applying Wien’s laws for the 
distribution of energy in the spectrum. The red rays from standard 
and source are obtained either by spectroscopic means, or by viewing 
through monochromatic red glass. In Wanner’s pyrometer, and the 
Cambridge optical pyrometer, a polarizing device is used for match- 
ing the colours, the position of the analyser being made to indicate 
the temperature. In the Holborn-Kurloaum type, made by Siemens, 
the filament of an electric lamp is placed in the focal plane of a tele- 
scope, and the image of the heated object brought into the same 
plane. The adjustment consists in increasing or decreasing the bright- 
ness of the lamp by means of a rheostat in its circuit, until the fila- 
ment disappears into the background, the current taken by the 
lamp being then read and the temperature deduced from a law 
connecting this current with temperature. I n Fury’s optical pyrome- 
ter equality of tint of standard and source is obtained by means of 
absorbing wedges of glass which slide over each other. In all these 
cases exj^rience is needed to secure an exact match. Optical 
pyrometers of the “ extinction ” type depend upon the complete 
absorption of the rays from the heated object, which may be ef- 
fectea by lowering a wedge of dark glass in front of the image as 
received in a telescope, as in the “ Wedge ” pyrometer, or by using 
a layer of densely coloured liquid, the deptn of which may be ad- 
justed, as in Heathcote’s pyrometer. The temperature calibration 
m both these cases istibtaincd by taking readings at standard tem- 
peratures, and marking the instruments accordingly. 

No satisfactory recording apparatus for optical pyrometers has 
yet been devised. Their chief advantages are the indefinitely high 
range — from 800® C. upwards — and the possibility of obtaining 
readings from a considerable distance, and under conditions which 
would make it difficult to use any other type of pyrometer. 
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a^ tfie 0^ aale (291 ih t Se diad.at Aag. 

aa. 724 f)*ntTfirougb tha add^W ol Uiagava m 
ap^a tbe araa oitha Canadian provmcaiQl Qnabpc was doufiled« 
and it ba^apie tfie Jargast in tbe QominioiL j^rom aa 7 i 5 oo S<1* 
in 2891 it had inwasadi to 351,^73 sq. m., which iv 4 b the addi- 
tion spf 354*961 3q* ttngava. (known as 
a total area oi 706,834 eq. f»u (about one^fifth oi Canada}^ of 
which 690,365 sq,. m. ata jland and is^g^ $q. water. 

The pop. tyas a, 003,^32 in ipix. It was estiinat^d in zpax at 
a, 350, 000^ About 98% are (Ganadiau^born, and of these over 
80% are ofrFrench desoent. 

The number of Indians in the province (including Ungava) 
was 23,366. Tho principal tribes are: Iroquois at Caughnawaga, 
Lake of Two Mountains, and St. Begis (the Indians of Lprette 
are also of Iroquoian stock) ; the Mpntagnais, who are of Aigon-* 
qmn stock* at Terslmis*; Mixigan, Lake St. John, and Seven Is^; 
the Abenakis, also of Algonquin stock, at Bacancour and St. 
Francis; the Micqiacs, of Algonquin stock, at Maria and Bestir 
gouche; and the MaleciteSi ^gonqiun, at Viger. 

Quebec, the capital of the province, had in 1917 a pop. of 103,000. 
Montreal: (pop, in i 027 i( 700,090) is the largest city in Canada. 

Hull (pop. 28,392), just across the Ottawa Hver from Ottawa, is 
a lumber centre with a rapidly growing population. Three bridges 
connect it with Ottawa. The water-power of the Chaiidilfre Fails 
furnishes power for electric railways and for the lighting system as 
well as for saw mills, pulp an^ paper, milts and match factories. . 

Sherbrooke (pop. 22,583) is a close rival of Hufl pi industrial 
Importance. It is located in the Eastern Townshipfi. and its cotton 
and woollen factories and machine idiops are amongst the largest in 
Canadav St. Hyacbxthe (ii>opL 16,549) 1 and. Valkyheld have also 
large manufacturing establishments. Three Rivers (ppp. 25,000} and 
Sorel have large shipping interests. 

The Government of the province consists of a lieutenant- 
governor, a Legislative Council of 24 members appointed by the 
lieutenant-governor in council, a Legislative Assembly of 81 
members elected by the people, and an Executive Council of 1 1 
members chosen from the Legislative Assembly and the Legisla- 
tive Council. The province is represented in the Dominion 
Parliament by 65 members in the House of Commons, and 24 
senators. Either French or English may be used in addressing 
either House of Parliament, but French is the language largely 
used. The Civil law is the old French code existing prior to the 
conquest in 1760. The Criminal law is the same as exists 
throughout the Dominion. 

Education , — Very difficult problems presented themselves to 
the statesmen of Canada in connexion with education in the 
province of Quebec, for not only are 85% of the population 
Roman Catholics but 80% speak French as their mother tongue; 
and had it not been for the wise provision made as a condition 
precedent to confederation the Protestant minority of 15% 
would have found themselves in a very uncomfortable position. 
The superintendent of education for the whole province, who 
is a non-political officer, is assisted by a council divided into a 
Roman Catholic and Protestant committee, each with a secretary 
who is the chief administrative officer for both classes of schools 
respectively. These committees meet separately as a rule, 
though they may, and occasionally do, meet together as a 
councO. Each committee supervises the expenditure of the pro- 
portion of public money allotted to it, and each has its own 
normal school, appoints its own teachers and exercises control 
by inspectors over its own schools under the general law. The 
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legislative grant for higher education u divided aaxvidsng to 
popuktidn, the Protestants receiving one^i^vei^hl 
fbt ubttnd scfhobls ! Pjrotes^nts receive dhfe-tbii*y, Md the 
^leme^^aiy sclbool braneV is ciiyid^ accorcii^ tp .pppulatiba. 
.Thk ia supplieinented by .a local municipal taxati<m thre^ 
trustees. In igi8 there were 6,103 elementary Schools; with a 
t8acbin^ ' stalt bl . 8,289 afid ^ tdisl bnrdlmont of 247,537; tbg 
bn 

A Igading feature of , the edUicatiofial system is that all tha 
pubik schools are iknominatio Instruction in religion and 
morals giveh in ProtOsi^ant schools is based oh reading from thi 
Pld TeStamecit, tbb pysfWls; aad the Acts* and tjbj children 
commit Jo portions of the Gospel^ and Psalms, together 

with the Apostles’ Creed, the Decalogue and the Lord’s Prayer. 
The religious instruction in the Roman Catholic schools is 
substantially part Of the educational systern, the Roinah Cathor 
lie schools bmng controlled by the clergy, tbe^opisGopate forihing, 
ex officio, one-half of the Catholic section Of the council. 

The chief universities arO McGill at MOntreal, founded in 
iSJjo; Laval (R.C.), founded in 2852, tlie headquarters being in 
the city of Quebec; 8nd the newly founded university of Mont^ 
rea 4 which was formerly the Montreal branch of Laval. McGill 
University stands very high academically, and has an especially 
well-equipped department of applied science. Laval has a 
professorid staff of 79, the university of Montreal 525, and 
McGill 322. The total numbers of students were in 19x8 686, 
5,460 and 2,444 respectively. Bishop's College* Lennoxville, 
is a small Anglican university in connexion with which is a 
school on the lines of an English public school. To McGiU is 
affiliated the web-equipped agriculiural college established at 
Ste. Anne de BellevuO by Sir William Macdonald, who is also 
noted for his liberal endowment of McGill University; and to 
Laval an Mricuitiiral school at Oka founded by, the Trappist 
Fathers. There are numerous model and normal schools, the 
most important being that of Ste. Anne de Bebevue in dobhexion 
with Macdonald College. 

AgriMure.’-^tn recent years great progress has been made in 
agriculture, especially In dairying and live stock. The products of 
the soil arc abundant, and large quantities of hay and oats are ex- 
ported from Montreal and the city of Quebec; live stock, bacon, 
beef, eggs, butter, and estxjcially cheese, to the value of millions of 
dollars yearly, are also shipped abroad. The field crops reach an 
annual value of $271,600,000. Apples, plums and melons are 
produced in large quantities, together with many varieties of small 
fruits. Nearly $7,000,000 is realized annually from the maple trees 
in sugar and syrup. In 1920 there were 813 butter and cheese fac- 
tories in operation. More than 92,000,000 lb. of butter and cheese, 
worth over $35,000,000, are produced each year. Fully two-thirds 
of the tobacco grown in the Dominion comes from Quebec. The live 
stock of the province was in 1920 valued at more than $205, 000,- 
000, and the total annual value of the field crops, principally hay, 
oats, barley, and some wheat, at about $305,000,000. 

Forests and Lumber, — Quebec, though second to Ontario in the 
production of lumber, exceeds it in the value of its pulp and paper 
products. Of the enormous forest area but a small portion has been 
cut over, and since Quebec has been a pioneer in scientific methods 
of forest conservation, copying the method of old France, the timber 
resources promise to be maintained indefinitely. In the N. the pre- 
dominating trees are pine, spruce, fir, and other coniferous varieties, 
while farther S. appear maple, poplar, basswood, oak and elm trees 
and many other hardwoods. The value of the lumber cut in 1918 
was $20,916,604, of which spruce formed 66*3% of the output and 
white pine 13*1, the other commercial varieties in a smaller way 
being nemlock, balsam fir, birch and cedar. The capital invested 
in the lumbering industry amounted to $57,201,820. 

Fish and Fur , — ^The value of the annual catch of fish is estimated 
at $3,000,000, the industry employing more than 3,000 men. Fish 
hatcncries have been establish^ by the Dominion Government at 
several places for the purpose of stocking the lakes and rivers of 
the province. With cbitisiderablc tidal waters along its coast Quebec 
may be regarded as one of the Maritime provinces. The principal 
fish are c^, lobsters, herring, salmon and mackerel. The mainland 
waters abound in trout, pickerel, whitefish, pike and sturgeon. 

The forests, especially in the northern part, abound in game, both 
fur-bearing and otherwise. Nearly 200,000 sq. m. of territory in 
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Quebec have been set apart by the Legialature for foreat reaervc and 
jfor the preaervation of hah and game, Quebec ia acarcely surpassed 
in Canada in its interest for sportsmen. In the Laurentides National 
Park, a district of a.640 sq. m. N. of Quebec, caribou, partridge and 
trout are found in abun<knce. Bear and moose are also numeirous. , 

cement akine yields 

jU^>»o!tM>annnaUy^ J^olMb^tte was mined extenaivelyf durhig.the 

0«ydn* ropfjac county. t%.,mme , 
becoming the fairest prSaiioer ,m the World. Magnate, foiinu m the 
Viditity of ‘Greniidlte,* ^ county, Was ali^l valoah|<^ 
time mineral. The ^annual production 6f mlneralt in Quebec is 
valued at abont laajOOOtOOQ. ' 

, tianufac^ures,-^mh^ ranks ijicxt to Ontario in the amount %r^d : 
value of its manufactures. There is limitless water-ppwdr almost : 
everywhere, and at Sh^winigah and VaUeyftdd p6wer is being; 
develbped fbr commercial purposes. The chief manitfactures are i 
sv^afi ^S^len and cotton gOodsyi piilp and paper, tobacco and <^1% 
furs apd; hats, machinery, leather goods, ^b(^S and ahges, miTway 
cars, nSes. musical instrumeats, cutlery and gunpowder. The annum 
value of the mattufactored products bf the provinee has reached 
foio,<K>o,ooo. The pulp miUa in 1^18 produced 288,^59 tons valued 
at 812.018,238, and the total product of all mills, paper and pulp, was 
valued at 819^630,091., Paper of alt kinds was manufactured to the 
extent of 837,546,791, of which 817.500, opo was newsprint. The 
total capital ihvdited amounted to 834,490,175, and 11,793 persons 
employed in the industry received 811,546,5^6% salaries and wages. 

CommunicaHans^^The province is well provided with railways. 
The of the Canadian Pacific railway <w at Montreal, 

and varfous lines of Uiis railway connect Montreal with Toronto, 
Ottaara, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Quellcc and St. John. Tfie Canadian 
Natibmii railways conneeft Montreal With Halifax; passing across the 
8t. Lawrence at the city of Quebec/ and the line from Moncton, in 
New Brunswick, to Prince Rupert, in British Columbia, also crosses 
the St Lawrence at the city of Quebec, and proceeds on its way 
through the northern part of the province. The Natiohaljiites con- 
nect various If Mial tx)ints, and by mdans of the old Gnihd Trunk 
system reach important centres in the tinitod States, while there are 
a nu^ndmr of other railway compel nies, with lines running in various 
directions, especially in the extreme ciistern, section of thp province. 

Both Montreal and Quebec .ire connected by steamship durmg the 
summer months with all parts of the world. The St, Lawrertce 
route, which by reason of its shorties is a favourite both for freight 
and ^ssengers; proceeding to Eui^ope, has been rendered perfectly 
safe tor navigation. During the summer season steamers ply on the 
rivers and inland waters, carrying a great deal of freight and taking 
cure of the tourist tirade. (W. L. G,*) 

, QQBBSP 39.727), the oldest city in the Dominion of 
Canada, had a pop. of 78,710 in igiQ , and 1516,850 in 1920. 
Quebec had for uonic years prior Ip 1911 been displaced by 
Montreal in the shipping trade, but after 1911 the older port 


steadily improved its commercial and industrial position. M a 
maintifacturing centre Quebec has profited by the cheap electric 
power suppli^ from the Shawinigan and Montmorency Falls. 
The harbour has been improv^^ and the l^gost d^-dock iilthe 
w^d'^a 4 '' been'ljii^ atm 
$7iocb;ooo. Mpotftaht factors ^ 

commercial hnportattire of Quel;^ were^ the succemfib^ cond^kstion 
of the famoiui (^ebee^hri^ of thelur^d 

Think t^adfic Irom Tiih(^;Rt|>en on the wesi^ ooa^ 

of Canada to Quebec on the The ^stance from Quebec to 
Winnipeg 'by this railway is shorter 

Montreal to Winnipeg by any Other line. Tlie Quebec bridge^ 
connecting the north and south shohio of the Stl l^wrenCidTiver 
at Cap Rouge, 9 in; from the Centre of the city, was completed 
in 1917 by the St. Lawrehce Bridge Co. for the l^iimlhiton 
Government. This achievement marked the end of more than 
ro years of effort, two acCidenm to portions of the huge sthic- 
turc having delayed the Work in 1907 ahd again in 1917, The 
Quebec bridge' is larger than the Forth bridge in Scotland, 
which was pteviously the world^S largest bridge. Its total 
length is 3,239 ft., the cantilever span is 1,800 ft. long and the 
suspended span 640 ft. long. The weight Of the suspended 
span is 5,51b tons. The completion of the bridge made possible 
the running of six railways simultaneously into Quebec from the 
south ahoie, Quebec has always been a base Of supplies for a 
large region of mines, lumber camps and farms, but has gained 
further importance in this regard of late years owing to the rapid 
development of the water supplies of the province fbr purposes 
of Electric power, particularly for the manufacture Of Wood ptilpi 
The Lake Saint John dirtrict north of the dtyj a centre for pulp- 
millihg^ finds ks outlet through Quebec. BtiRdilIgg greeted 
recently in Quebec include a large Government technical school 
the erection and equipment of which cost $150,000. 

QUIttER-COUCH, SIR ARTHUR THOMAS (1^63- ), 

English man of letters (see 22.750), published subsequently to 
19x0 The Vigil of Venus emd other poems and an anthology, 
The Oxford Book of Victorim Verse (1912), as well as books 0 f» 
the Art of Wrilifig (igi6), and On the Art of Reading (1:920)$ a 
memoir of John Butler (1Q17); a volume of Shakespearean 
studies in 1918; Hocken and Hunhm, a new Tale of Troy (1912) ; 
and various collections of short stories, including Hicky-Nan, 
Reservi'it 
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li^iidQm ^AxmjBmm (^87^ ), 

piannty im at Onega, iti 
JL ^ Kkiasia^ Mansh^ ao f8it3>,i hii grandfalttierj^ a^ 
i i piafibt^lkail been af pu]^ ^of thoi l^ 

Field, ' xuider tins mother; ibtit ' at /nine he 

hedamej avtiupil of Amiig Omad^ka^ydi In 
Biachmanihoffi {hmilyt rehioved >t6 fSt. Bij^tersborgy and Sergei 
entex^ithe ConiervatortumV whexb he remained till 188$; nihen, 
oh tber family agsdn itmoving to; Moscowv he Joined the Conserv-* 
atorium tlicie^ and was on tehm of friendst^ with Scryabin, 
Siiotiy Taneyef land Arenskyi Whenvin iSi^Sy Rachmanin^ lefit 
the Conaervatotium^tlieiWbn the large gold medal for a one^act 
opera hnd foUowedi it by many bther i work& Aboiit 

riSos he composed a pianoforte suite, another for two pianos, 
a doaen songs, MiS first piaho concertOi the aymphonie pictuie 
The iCfea 'arid the el^iaC; ti^O dp the death t)f jrs(^aiko;v^ky. 
Next tberdfpilbw^d 1 ^ first ^riiphowy, produced 
at; St. I^eraburg. In t^^'rS Rachimaninofi became conductor 
of Mariioutoff^s private opera, a post he resigned after the 
season, arid in iSbo he dame io’ London to cbnduct a Royal 
Philharmonic concert... A second piano auite, another concerto 
and a violoncello sonata were <]uickly composed, and were 
followed by the one-act opera The Miser K'ni^ht (^oscow 
1900, Boston 1910) and Francesca da (Moscow, same 

evening); during 1904-^ he directed the Moscow Opera, and 
from i^‘ td igoS he lived in 0 resden as cOmpOser and pianist, 
visiting Paris in 1907, .Jn ipogr-xo he visited; the United States 
for the first time, and then returned to Russia, where he wrote 
The htand vf Deathf the D minor piano Sonata; and the third 
arid fourth piano concertos - (1909 arid 1917). In tOi 2 he pro- 
duced was produced in Liverpool fiy Sir Henry 

J. Wood in 1921. Among Mb other compositions Springs for 
chorus and ordiestra, is particularly noteworthy, and his devo- 
tional music includes a wondetfUJ setting of the Liturgy of St. 
Chrysostom (1910), Ih 1917 Riichxrianinoil left Russia, and in 
iQifihe settled in New York. 

RADIOACTIVITY (see 22.793*).-^Among points of special 
interest that have arisen since the earlier article was written 
may be mentioned the preparation of metallic radium, by Mme. 
Curie and Hebierne by electrolysis of a radium salt with a 
memury cathode. Radium resembles metallk barium, melts at 
about 700® C. and is rapidly attackeii when exposed to the air. 

The atomic weight p'f radium was found by Mme. Curie to be 
226*45, using for the purpose about 0'^4 gram of pure radium 
chloride, A recent careful redetermination by Hdnigsehmid 
with about one grahi of radium gave a value 225*9 and is prob- 
ably correct tg i ip An International Radium Stand,ard 

consisting of about 22 milligrams of pure racUum chloride has 
been prepared by Mme. Curie, and is preserved in the Bureau 
International deS Pgids et Mesures at Sdvfcs, hear Paris. 
Secondary radium staridards haye been issued to all governments 
who wished t to purchase them. These have been calibrated by 
7-ray methods both in Vienna and Paris and are supposed to 
be correct within t in 200. During the last few yeats the purchase 
and sale of ra(hum have generally bec^^ conducted bn certificates 
given in: terms of this mternational standard. 

The wide use of radium for therapeutic purposes, and its high 
cost-**-from £25 to £yo par milHgram demerit— -have led to 
dose seatefi for urapliuri cleposits. The amoiinf iof radiubl iri 
anold mirieraiiis always proportional to its content of uranium 
in the ratio of 3*3 parts of radium by weight to xo million parts 
of uranium. Consequently an old mineral coritainirig 1,000 
kgm. ioi turaniunt shoifid contain 330 milligtams^ of pure nu^um. 
initially ’ several grams of faclium^ were ^ecpal-ated from nhe 
uraidifite defkdts in; Jbachimsthal, Bbheiidajiand of the 
material, wWch was the property of the^ Austrian’ Govenimenti 



Institute of Vienna, which is specially dented to i^dkaclive 
investigations. The increasing demand for r^ium has led to the 
working of low-^ade uranium ores on a large commerdal scale, 
Much of the radium to-day is derived from the mineral carnotite, 
of which there arb extensive deposits in Colorado, and ,c|thei[ 
pa^^ cif, the United States. Although the ' carnotite coritaini 
only a few per cent of uraniun^ snd a correspondingly small 
quantity of radium, the separation of the latter is a profitable 
industry operating on a large scale. Large quantities of radiinri 
were, employed by the Allies during the World War for night 
compasses, gun-sights, etc* The radium is mixed with phos- 
phorescent zinc sulphide to form a paint which becomes con-* 
tinubUsly lumirious, but, owing to the destruction of the zinc 
sulphide by the rays, this luriiinosity gradually decays. 

Radium The atomic weight of the radium em- 

anation is now known’ tCKbea26 -T4»i 22^,a9 was inferred earlier. 
This was confirmed by direfct weighing with micro-balance by 
Ramsay and Gray. 

The ;radium emaiiation has proved of great semoe not only iri 
radioactive researches but also in therapeutic work. The radium 
salt IS dissolved in ah acid solution and the ernanation is pumped of! 
with the large 0 uart tit y of hydrogen and oxygen liberated py ^ the 
action of the radiations on water. After sparlang the nliVttire. the 
emanation can be purified by condenfiation with liquid air. ; A very 
intense source of and y radiatiort can he obtained J:)y introducing 
the purified emanation into fine ca|>illary tubes. SuCh eman^ion 
needles havb been Widely used for therapeutic nurppaee.. while the 
use of ver>^ : thin-walled tubes provides a powerful Tine source of a 
rays. The 0 and 7 activity of such tubes rises to a maximum; about 
four hours after introduction of the emanation and then decays with 
the period of the emanation, viz.3'85 day$. The quantity of emana- 
tion liberated frbm drie grrim bf radium is called a curie arid frprii 
one mniigrarii a mUicurie. The guantity pf radium emanatipn in .a 
tube can be accurately determined by comparison bf its 7-ray 
activity with that of a radium standard, since the penetrating 7 
rays; both from the radilirii and the emanation in equilibrium, arise 
mainly from the same product radium C. 

As regards other radioactive islibstances large quantities of meso- 
thorium have been obtained as a byproduct m the separation pf 
thorium from mbnazite sartds. This substance, which is half trans- 
formed in about 6*7 years, emits only 0 rays, but gives rise to. radio- 
thorium and subsequent products which emit a rays and penetrating 
0 and 7 rays. As a source of powerful 0 and 7 radiatibn, this sub- 
stance is very analogous to radium and can be obtained in about the 
same concentration. Since radiupi and mesothorium are isotopic 
elements, they are always separated together. Most Coiririiercial 
sources of thorium contain also uranium and radium, arid con- 
sequently radium is always separated with the meBOthorium and in 
relative aniount depending upon tfie proportion of uranium to 
thorium in the mineral. Since mesothorium has a radioactive life 
short compared with radium, it commands a smaller price. The 
amount of mesothorium ia standardized by comparison of its 7-ray 
effect with a radium standard. ; 

Mme. Curie separated the polonium from several tons of pitch- 
blende and obtained an exceedingly active preparation of a few milli- 
grams, but was unable to obtajn it in a pure state, although several 
of its spectrum lines were detected^ It was hoped by this experiment 
to deckle w^hether polonium was transformed directly into. lead, but 
this was foiind difficult to establish owing to the presence ot im- 
purities with the veiy small quantity of polonium. 

The three types of radiation, known as the a, 0 , 7 rays, emitted 
by radioactive substances are analogous in many respects to the 
types of radiation observed when a discharge passes through a vac- 
uum tube, but are of much more penetrating character. It may be 
noted here that for the deetrbna in a vacuum tulxe to obtain the 
vekx;ity of the swift 0 rays from radium, a potential difference of at 
least two million volts would have to be applied. The very penetrat- 
ing 7 mys are identical in all respects with X rays of very short wa ve- 
length. Intense 7 rays are only observed in substances which emit 
Swift 0 particles, and apparently owe their origin to the passage of 
the swift 0 particle thh>ugh the distribtitkm of eleotrons surroundtng 
the atomic nucleus. To produce X rays as penetrating as the r rays, 
about two million vblts would have to be cut on the discharge itube. 

; The a raysi shown in 1903 by Rutherford to oemsist of a stream of 
positively charged! atoms projected swilih high velocity, aie iicahr kftorWti 
to consist of cluirged*ritoms of hrilitint which are projected; with veioo 
itigs qf about 10.999 m. per secopd. V^hfie the majority of products 
break up with the expulstori either of an a particle 6r A 'swift 0 par- 
tick, ina'fCW casriS np deWetabk radiation has beeri observed. SilCh 
pri^ucts were at fitut called 'f niykss productSf but the aequence of 


was geEcarbtt^y lottned to refiresentative workers in lai^oaaivity 
M'Knglfai<L A|)an'Of tMs>radlum the duiige/hf tlie Radium 

* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the prevfotis article. 
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cliemtcal properties, discussed kter, shows that a fi particle must be 
liberated out at too low a speed to detect with certainty. Actinium 
and mesothorium are examples of such products. 

A number of new products have been discovered, particularly in 
the uranium and actinium iMsries. The results arc included in the 
appended -table of ' 
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Ionium 
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Radium C 
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83 
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81 

16 yrs. 
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Thorium B 

1 212 

$2 

10-6 hrs* 

d, y 

Thorium G 

212 

83 ' 
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[thorium p 
Thorium E 

208 

81 

3*2 min. 
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thorium- 
lead) 

Actmium Serks. 

ProUaifiHftium 030 91 about lo* a 3*31 

' yrs. , ■ 

AcHniut^ 2S6 89 20 yrs. fi 

Kadioactinitim 226 90 19 days « 4*^ 

Actinium X 222 88 11 *2 days a 4-26 

Acisinium 

Emanation ai8 86 3-9 secs. « 5*6 

Actinium A tt4 84 -002 sec. a 6*3 

Actlninm B aid 82 36 min. ft, 7 — 

Actinium C 210 ‘83 2*16 min. a 5*15 

Actinium D ao6 8x 4*76 rain. /J, r 

Actinium E 
(end-prbduct 
actinium^ 

leaf!) ' 82 i — I ^ I 

In the table T is the timo-period of a product or the time required 
for the product to be half transformed. It will besseen that the value 
of Ti which* is a measure of the relative stability of atoms^ varies 
between 2*^2 X years (Thorium) and *002 second (Actinium A). 
Theatomk weights and atomic numbers of uranium, radium, ura- 
nium<«<iead; thorium^ thorium-lead have been directly determined. 
The atocnie weights and atomic numbers of the othm are deduced 
on dte assumption (that the expulsion df an a particle (helium atoiiif) 
ofiit^rga 2 and mSss 4 lowers the atbnde number of the succeeding 
MeiM by 2 units and the atomic weight by 4. The expulsion of a 
ji^'ipiticle raises the atokniC number by unit, but it is not.sup* 
poM infhience the atomic weight' to a detectable degree. 

gieht thajdifty^ 

raj£ohpiiy 4 elenients hP io a giving tp 

one ft or 48 ptaslicle and to one atom of the new product. Uni- 


doubted evidence, however, faaa been obtained that in a lew 
cases the atoms break up in two or more distinct ways, giving 
rise to two or more products characteriaed by different radio- 
active properties. A branching of the uranium series was early 
demanded ih otdoriAlbMGedtm 

the latter is ^aiwayivlduikdi ia huanlum minerair A' f coyAt 
pfoporriom with tihe uraixiuinl Spitwood showed that tM wimy 
of the ftctiittumi tuoiy products in a 

uranium mineralwas ixmiihiless than tsy a single ft^ray 

product of the main iradiuin' oerka.' Tho head lof the- umdu^ 
series is believed to;be uraniuiri Y^ the brandi product of the 
uranium series hmtt obserVedi by/ Antbnoff. . The brandling! » 
supposed to Dccurhi ithe prodtitt uranium :Xi, 4% gding into the 
actiniuxh branch and the other 96?% Into the main uraiduin series. 
The atomic weights of actintuiU givenim table are calcuiftted 
on this basis^ The recently discovered product^ proimdMimr to 
the hitherto missing link between uraniuiU Y a^ actinium. 

The most striking cases of brandhing occur in the C products 
of radium^ thorium apd actinium, each of breaks up in two or 
more, dktinct ways. In the case of .radium Cr a new substance 
called radium Ct was bbtaihed by recpil from a liickel p{a^e coat^ 
with radium C, This moduct emitted otijy jS rays and had a 
period of 1^4 minutes. Fajans estimated that the amount of the 
product was only 1/3,000 of that of radium Cv To account for these 
results, the following Bc)mme d( tranaformatipn has t^n proposed 
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Radium Ci 
^ I'a mtn. 




* ► Radium etc. 

: • ■ 10-6 sec. 

where in the main branch a 4 particle is first txpelled, giving rise to 
radium C, which emits an a particle. The reverse process tS assumed 
to take pl^ce in<the other branch. RadiuthCK which emits a swift 
a particle, is supposed to have an exceediugly, short period of trans- 
formation. It Is uncertain whether the raoiura Cs branch ends after 
the expulsion bf a $ particle. The resulting product is an isbtdpe 
of lead like radium D ill the main branch. 

In the case pf thorium €» two sets of a particles are observed, one- 
Uiird of the total number of rai^ge 5fp eras., and the remainder of 
range 8*6 centimetres. Recently another set, of rays, about l/ip*pbo 
of the total, has bcfen foUnd by Ruthariopi knd Wbdd tb have the 
great range in air of 11*3 cms. and has been shoWii to consist of a 
particle^ These results suggest that the thorium'O'atom breaks up 
m three ^iatjinjct ways, each maikcd by the.expulsion of an a particle 
with characteristic but different velbcity. Marsden showed that 
actinium C emits two ikts of a particles, 99*84% of range 5*15 cms. 
and 16 % of range 6-4 oms., indicating a dual transformation of 
actinium C. It is quite possible that a close examination of mdioao 
tive substances may reveal other ^mples of such complex methods 
of transformation, tor, after the violent explosion that occurs during 
the breakirtg-up of an atom, more than One state of tem|X)rary 
equilibrium may be possible for the residual atom. 

Matkn behwtm RdtiM of « Ra^s and Ptrtod af TransformaUonj^ 
We have seen that each a-ray product emits a particles pf. charac- 
teristic velocity which have a definite range in air. It was early ob- 
served that there appeared to be a connexion between the period of 
transformation of a product and the velocity of the a partfoles 
emitted. The shorter the period of transformation, the swifter is the 
velocity of expulsion of the a particle. This relation was, brought out 
clearly by the measurements pf Geig^ and Nuttall, whera it was 
shown that If the logarithm of the range was plotted against the 
logaiithim of Xy the constant Of transformation, all the points lay 
nearly on a straight line. A similar result has been observed for the 
thorium and actmium products. This relation is at present purely 
empirical and no doubt only aj^proximate, but it is of great in- 
terest as indickting a possible relation bdween the stability of the 
radioactive nucleus and the velocity Of the expelled helium atom. 
This relation has proved useful in forming estimates of i the 
period of transformation of ion^m andiOther substances before the 
results of more direct determinations Were available. From this 
reiatibh alsb the change which gives rise tb the swift a particle of 
radium >C IS beliOvod to fee eisceeding^ rapid, and a Similar con- 
clusion is drawn tor the^products emitting thn very swift: a particles 
from thprium 

Chmnishy of the JSodtosfsmenff .t^Apkit from ummuxn and 
thorixtin ami a few special caaek like radium abd polonium,; the 
radioactive ptoducts of short life exist in too small C|uaiktit^ to 
examtne by the ordinary chemical imetlioid% but, by tfijs nse.of 
the tadioaettve method of analysis^it was poesiMe to form some 
idea of their chemioai behaviour. Ccortatoi voir totereaftingipoiotS 
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mass #hen the elements are 
Mendeleef clas^hcation; 

The expulsion of a /} li^itidle chlises a shift of one place In the 
Opposite chtectiott* Foi^ example, by the loss of an a particle 
from ionium of group IV.; the resulting product, radium, belongs 
to group n., while the loss of another partide gives rise to the 
emanation which occupies the group O, and aO On. By this 
method the chemical properties of all the known ladloelements 
can be predicted from a knowledge of the radiations emitted from 
the prodtictf. This generalimtiori cSh be viewed from another 
important standpoint. From the work of Moseley, the properties 
of an element ate dehned by the atomic number which is believed 
to represent the resultaht positive charge on the nucleus. The 
loss of an a pktticle at tics 4, cartyixig two positive charges, 
lowers the atoinic number by two units, wWle the emission of a 
/3 particle raises it by one unit. On looking through thetable iof 
the mdioelements given above, it will be seen that many of them 
can be grouped under the same atomic number. Those represent 
the radicwctiye i isotopes, of whic^ some of the inpre important 
are given below, preceded by the atomic numbeis;^ 

Sk TellMrium (ab 4 i, thorium D (soS)j actinium D (rod), 
ga Lead (so;), urahiumdead (aoi^), thorium-lead ( 2 pB). radium D 
( 216 ), tPOnum B (i?i 2 ). radium B (ii 4 ), actinium B ( 216 ). 

83 Bismuth ( 208 ). ' radlunpi B ( 210 ). 

84 Poloniiitti ( 210 ), thorium A ( 216 ), radium A ( 218 ), actinium A 

■(2i'4):-' ’ ■' ' 

86 Radium emanation ( 222 ), thorium emanation ( 220 ), actimum 
emanatibn ( 218 ), 

88 Radium ( 226 ), thorium X ( 224 ), rnesothorium ( 228 ), actinium 
X ( 222 ). 

90 Thorium ( 232 ), fadiothorium ( 228 ), ionjum ( 236 ), uranium Xi 
, ( 234)1 uranium Y ( 230 ), radipactipium ( 226 ). 

It Willbe seen that many of the radioactive elements are isotopic 
^th ittoWh chemical elements. These radioactive isotopes 
differ notonly in atomic weight but also in radioactive properties. 
The isotopes of lead are of special interest as they include the 
end-products of the uranium, thorium and actinium seric8-*^a 
question that;; Will be discussed more fully later. It has been 
found that the X-ray spectrum of the 7 rays from radium B is 
identical With that given by ordinary lead exposed to cathode 
ra^ in a Vacuum tube, a result to be anticipated from the 
idbUtity of their atomic ndmb^ It is of interest to note that 
polonium Is a new type of chemical element which has no 
counterpart among the ordinary inactive elements^ 

1900 the late Sir W. Crookes 
found that the Prray j^otivky of OW urahium could be removed 
by , a single chemlcul operation and concentrate iti an active res- 
idue. This is dUe tp the Separation of the produ(!i uranium X, of 
period dayjsf, which i? and 7 rays. A complete analysis of 
the transfofmntions.bf;ut^ bi^n a matter bf much dimculty. 

BoltwPOd show^rthat .|h;e' ,a-fay of urahium was about 

^iepas grei^ as that bf a i^rregbPhdlny 4 -ray produfct in the uraiif- 
uin^radiuni aerleSiJndip^tlng that utanmm contained tWb successive 
jway produota* This wa^ CbnirmW by Oelger, who showed that 


Oon^sted Of two groups with ranges 2 
1|.. aiV lsb% , 

^ , The latter, whbse period 

eidsts in f^lativaly very small quantity cbmf 
‘^tdlowing the^ne^^^ connecting the 
^bj^rties ofTthe^ t ^dtohlements, 

aid " 
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catted Urkniam y. separated with uradium SS, wilcn hai a period 
of 24-6 hours. This exists in too small quantity to bO 10 the ' math 
Ifiie of suocessbn, but is to be regarded as a branch product of ura- 
nium^ Xi 4«ld 0 ta^lieved to be the hrst element of . the subeidiary 

^ RU^ifor^ and Geiger^ f^^ number of a paiticibi emitted 
pit gtam Of uranium’ per 'second to be 2*37 X 10*. From this the 
period' of' uranium is calculated to be about 6,000 million years. 

■ rhiwlne»*“~The first product observed &n thorium was the einam** 
tion of period 54 svqonds, and this gives rise to the active deposit^ 
which has peen rotown to consist of at lehSt four successive products 
caHhd thorium A, B, C, B. The Emanation, after the emission bf ah 
a particle, changes into a product of verV short life emitting a rays. 
ItS: pyio d^ as found by Geiger and Moseley to be about i/io 
second. 'Mwa^ceeding product, thorium B, emits only weak and 
7 rays period of lo>6 hours, changii^ into thorium C of 

peVioa onowof. We have seen that thorium C breaks up tn a com- 
plex way. emitting three distinct groups of particles. Thorium D is 
readily separated from C by the method of recoil. It emits pene- 
trating and 7 rays with a halftperiod of 3 minutes. The active 
deposit as a whole decays ultiinately with the period of thorium 
B, vk. 10*6 hours. 

A special interest attaches to the product thorium X, fifSt sep- 
arated by Rutherford and Soddy, since expcriihfints with it laid the 
foundation of the general theory of radioactive transformations. 

A close analysis of thorium has led to the discovary by Hahn of a 
number of other important products. When the thorium X is 
separated from a thorium mineral or old thorium preparation, there 
appears with it another product called rnesothorium i, of period 6*7 
years, which is transformed with the emission of weak d rays into 
mesothonum.a, of period 6 hours, which emits swift fi particles and 
peiietiating 7 rays. This changes into an tt*riiry product, radio- 
thorium, el' period 2 yeans, which is transformed into thorium X. 

Rapiothorium is, an is^ope of thorium, while nubsothorium 1 
is an isptppe of radium. The racliothorium qa^ readily be separiated 
from h , solution of . rnesothorium ^nd obtained in a concentrated 
fotmJ ^ Mesothoriuixi When first separated wotild show a very weak 
activity, but in oonsequeoro of the growth of Its subsequent product 
radiothorium, its a^ivity Would increase for several years- After 
rea^ki^^g ^ it wpuld ultimately decay with the period of 

rnesothorium, vis. 6*7 years. \ ^ 

riWinfam.^-^Actlhiurn of period about 20 y^rs is believed to emit 
weak # rays changing Into fadiooetiniam, an a«ray product of 

r iod 19 days, first separated by Hahn;. Thin changes into actinium 
an 4-ray product of iperiod li ck^y^, discover by Gpdlewski. 
teii follows the actinium emanation of period 3*9 seconds, which 
■ further products named actimiim A, B, C, D. 


gives rise to fbur 
Actinium A has the shortest life of any 


iroduct whose rate cd trans- 
its period, as deteripiiied 
Qp2 ^pnd. ^ After emitting 


formation has been directly ae 

by Geiger and Moseley and Fajans, „ 

an a particle, A changes into B, a product of period 36 mihutM 
emitting weak p and 7 rays, analogous to thorium B. Actinium C 
of peri(M 2*16 minutes undergoes a complex transformation, giving 
rise to two distinct groups .of a particleSv The piain branch giyeS- 
rise to actimum D of perioq ^*8 minutesi which is readily isolated 
by the recoil method. Actiniuni jO^Which, emits P and 7 tays, iS 
analogous in all respects to thorium D. ^ 

in 'the discussion above on branch products it has been shown 
that the parent of > actinium, oalled been recently 

isolated by Hahn and Soddy- This substance emits a rays and has 
an estimated period of io.o<x) years. We have seen that the actin- 
ium series is pelieVed to' nave its origin in a dual transformation of 
uranium X. Ibe first branch product, representing about 4^rof the 
total, is believed to be uranium Y, ai^-ray product of period one 
day. This is directly transformed into prptoactinium. 

while very active preparations of actinium Have been made, it 
has not been fehmd Possible tb separate it ehtirely from the rare 
earths with which it is mixed. Frotoactinium exists in much larger 
amounts and should be ultimately obtained in a pure state. 

Bnd^produ€$s of the Tfansfarmations (fe-5fof«d),-— After the 
radioactive transformations have corne r to an end, each of the 
elements ntanidm, thorium and actinkim should give rise to an 
end or final product, which may be a known element or an 
unknown tdement of very slow period of transformation;) SUnce 
the expulsion of an a parricle loweri the mass of the aum by lour 
rniits, and there are eight a-ray products; the atomic wei^t of 
the end atom shimld be 238*-^8X4*^ so6. The atomk Weight of 
radhim by^ this rule should be 236 -^3X4 tesult in good 

accoid with experinient. Ute^atomk weight of ihe end-product 
ol uraniiiim is dose to that of lead, viz. 207, and Boltwo(^ early 
sU|M(eaited that lead wea the end-product of Since in 
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61 d miiieralf tke hmn ^progt««f for inters 

valii njcAsured by Mlions icrf yeaW j* &t iftjttd^rod'det tbou^ 
collect and be i^n inva^blc cpmpapidi^ bf ,th'c mdjoelement: 
Bolt wood showed l;hat lead is Idyf^ays pr^seht m old radioactive 
pijpcrals ap<>id^oudt,t6:'bji![','*^^ ujrapiuib'fi^- 

tent and. geologic / A '."..w.* 

In lecent years tlds piwldin has been d^ 
light of the ch^fcal gencajallsatton aMa |iVeii; It wds 
from this thf^t. the end:^p^pdu?t» pf uranipin>,|ib9^^ 
aetinimfn, should 41 W isotope^ pf lead; W; wilt ^atpinic ■ 

206^ S08 and S06 respectively* In othar words, uranium^ead ifi 
uncontamitoted wHh ordinaiy^ lead should show a ^niafler 
atopiic wfeijhi dr-ejinary lend (207); whUe thqr^^^ 

should glv 4 a higher value* By the wprt pf Richards, ^dy 
liPnigs^oaid, these conclusions have bpen definitely confinned^ 
The pWUi v^lue for uranium-lsad is 206, and th^^hest kit 
thbdhm-lciuJ/2077.;' ^ ' 

Since any admiicture with ordinary lead tends to^Vfl^ a value 
neai^er 207^ these results may be considered as a definite proof Pf 
the nature arid atomic weight of the end-products. In minerals 
containing both uranium ana thorium the atomic Weight of themix« 
ture of Ihe isotofias w;fil depend on the relative amounts of ithese two 
elements and their relative rates of transformation. In unaltered 
minerals ^thb determination of the amount of lead coupled with its 
avieraf|e altoink weight allows us to detertnmt the amPdnt df ura^ 
nium)t«hubd ^even if some ordihaty be present. In this way it 
should bS 'poUsihle to make a reliable estioiate of the age of selected 
minerals and; thus indirectly the age of the geologic strata* The 
amount of helium in the mineral gives a minimum estimiate of Its 
age, for, except in the most ^cbmpai^ mkerais, some of the hdium 
muk undoUbtediy escape* ; ^ ; /U 1 

. N^un and Jpropetius, of the a JRpy 5 (re^ 4 <*fc^ . -^Although 
a rUys from active ^substances i are of small penetrating > power 
Cbmpared with the p or 7 rays, they are responsible for most of 
the energy evolved ^ stibstahces and contribttte 

most of the feuih^rford showed in j;po3 that the 

o rays were deflected In a powerful magnetic and electric field 
and consisted of positively chak’ged particles projected with 
high vdoc!ty.'‘ From the first it siecihed probable that the a 
particle wai an atom of bclipm, ppd this was subsequently 
confirmed in a number of ways* The v 4 ue of e/ssr-the ratio 
the tsharge on particle to its mass-^and the Velocity can be 
detetmified from obsetvati^^ the deflection of the pefnCil of 
rays by a magnetic field and electric fields* In this way Rulher- 
ford and Robinson showed that the a particle, whether from the 
radium emanation, radium A or G, gave a value of c/m*«4Sso 
f. dWts; w|hik the clectrpchemiclal value of <?/m **4826, assuming 
that.t^e mnss of the helium atpm is 4 00 ahd that it carries two 
unit positive charges* The magnitude of the charge carried by 
each particle was fneasured by Rcgencr and Rutherford and 
Gaiget and foupd to be twite that carried by the electron. TN 
velocity of the a particles expelled |tom radium C (pf range 7*06 
cms.) was found to be 1*92X10* cm. per second, or about Vis 
the velocity of lighlj From this result the velocity of expulsion 
of all d particles can be Calculated from the relation found by 
Geiger, that Y*wK.R whern Y is the velocity of the particle and 
R its range in air. The evidence indicates that the a particles 
from active products are In all cases atoms of helium. The a 
partklee from a given pi^oddct Arc all emitted with constant 
velocity which is characteristic for that product. We have 
already mentioned that the velocity of expulsion appears to be 
connected with the period of transformation Of the element. The 
laws of absorptian of the;« paj!ttde were first worked out by 
Bragg and Kloeman; On account of their great energy of motiom 
(she a particle travels in nearly g straight line through the gaa» 
producing intense ionization along itsMack . The effeots produced 
by the a particle^ whether meoauied’ by ionizationv phosphoi^*^ 
cende or j^otographic action^ vanish suddenly after the? a particle 
has traversed a definite amount of mailer. This defidtennsa . 
of the end of ; the ;range of s:the a particleu of given; t velocity 4 # 
remarkablei The range pf the a partidieismsuallyieapreaie^ 
terms of Oms. Of air trav«mMd «t rsT iC. aiid; 

ijpn acHMiimtdfiitia jnwat ene^ of itiotion tho efleotdue to a single 

Wlntitiole can bedmcRted k a^rietyoif w iJikiWilHam 


Wkm they/iill ona 

^ lindniatibiis u due tO^rhe^nnpAct of a Smgle a j^rttae. 

The ^kbei^ hf w^ith tho 

ahk mkrOstope^ And thk method iWn proved of gireat ncUlty 4i 

many invediigariimj. wk<obwryiri in 

idfidt- iShti^vn^n the 'A tSy* fall iitt’ 

a iptate iMarty liotiiBMit«ll)«;4lie Stradci «.|^Icil»i;w.il«atily 
yiiibte un4er: a olicraM^SiiKt eapai^M iHietilod 


^vel9p^ b)i ^ ^j^R, Wsan.| Jracic p( the, paiticfe through 
visible by the condedsatioii of the water On each of 


^0 gas IS made ’ ,, , _ _ 

the lonifei^ducid* Iti'A rikflar Way thS traefc Of a pfeide eain be 
easily dthwu. The photoMphS of those trails bring out In A striking 
and cna|(ffte way not only the individual existence of a andi/^upar^i* 
ricios, ® the, avrin effect tl^ passage through 
Prowkspf § af^yj^qysi^^^^^ tbeiSi 

particles^ which are emitted by a number of radioactive prpducta^ 
consist of swift negative clectrpns spontaneously iiberatpd during 
the transformation of activermuttor* .The velocity of eapulsmu 
and the penetrating, power of d r^s yary widely for didcreat 
products. Tor example* the rays from radium R are much , more 
easily absorbed by nia>tter than frp^ radiu^ 

Mosrioiy; shpv^cd that^^(|||id^ twp. products each 

disktograriuiyi#W^ave rw on the average to one j9 particle. 



[ch A velocity more than 0*98 of the velocity of light, gives rise 
to the most penetrating 7 rays ohservedrk the ummuentradium 
serii^a ' There is one very notable exception vi^. , radium E, whiph 
emits swift /8 particles but weak 7 rays.! Cijay has shown that 0 rays 
In parsing through matter givC rise to 7 rayk, and that these in Some 
basOs correspond to the characteristic X radiations observed by 
Barida*. The absorption of the 7 rays has been determined by the 
electrical niethod. Radium B been found to emit several groups 
of 7 rays which differ widely in penetrating power. The greater 
part of the rkys from radium C consist ofjafenetratihg 7 iftiys which 
are exponentially absorlied by matter* The ionization In an elec- 
troscope falls off; according to the equation I/Io**e~A*</ where d 
is the thickness of matter traversed and u the coefficient 6 f absorp- 
tion. Whcjn lead is used as an absorbing material the value of 
/i«0‘5 for the most penetrating 7 rays ffoih radiurn C. The ab- 
sorption coefficient for different kinds of matter is fOughly propor- 
tional to the density* indicating that the absorption deponds only 
on the mass of matter traverseeb 

The general evidence indicates that the 7 rays consist of ti^jies of 
.characteristic radiations which are excited by the passage Of the 0 
rays through the electronic system of the atom, but the 7 rays 
from radium C are far more ^netrating than any type of charac- 
teristic radiation observe^l in X rqys generated in a vacuum tube. 

Rutherford and Andrade have determined the Spectrum of the 
7 rays from radium B and C by reflection from rock-sah, The 
moat ktense lines due to radium B are identical in wave-length with 
thb, X-ray spectrum, of lead. 'Ihis is to be expected, since iradtum 6 
is an isbtope of lead. The lines due to the ‘‘ K *’ chamcteristic radia- 
tion are also observed. General considerations, however, indicate 
that the waverlength of the most penetrating 7 rays is much ;tPO 
short to resplve or detect by the costal method. In order to excite 
such rays in an X-ray tube potential differences of the order of tWp 
million volts will be necessary. 

When the 7 ravs from a product likfe radium B or radium C airc 
bent by a magnetic field and fall on a photographic plate, a i{ind of 
magnetic spectrum is obtained. Superimposed on the continuous 
spectrum due to particles of all velocities (between certain limits) 
certain sharp lines are observed, each of Which represents A ddfinite 
group of 0 rays which are emitted at the sanie speed. The velocity 
corresponding to each line in the spectrum has been determined, for 
a number of <l-ray products by Mahh and Miss Mritneri ThA mag- 
netic spectrum of radium 3 and radium C was e^mined in detail 
by Rutherford and Robinson and more than 50 lines were opseryed, 
representing/^ pairticfes projected over a Wide range of velodty. 
The appearance of thc^ lines m the spectrum appears to be Connected 
with the cmUsioh df 7 rays and, is believed to be due to the conyer- 
aLon of the energy of the 7 ray Of definite frequency into the ener^ 
ot an election aepormng to the O^arttum reJaripn. When a thm layer 
of absorbing material 6 placed pVer the soutc^ the fcwtmaTT d tkT? 
diminish in velocity and the lines become broad and diffuse.^ At the 
kme time, howevPr, new groups of fl rays /prmed by the coni 
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Ma f<mAd1^ tte caae Ibf avieiy pii^duct^ thatr Juts 
been examined* The rate of produictbh of helium by radium in 
eqtdttb^um' ima been* measutud i^ith accul^aby by Dawar» Bolt- 
W6od' and- Rutherford* In termed of the Iniematioiial Radium 
Standard^ the rate of production of heliiim by one gram of 
ta^um in equihbrium its three o^ray products been 
found to be 164 cub* m pet^ year. This vdue k in excellent 
accord unth that calculated from the raOe of emission oi a 
ps^desrViai* 163 cub* mlHinietres* The rate of production of 
helium by the ra^um emanation, ionium and polonium thas been 
found by Boltumod to be in fair agreement with calculation. 
Soddy has Observed the production of helium by purified uranium, 
While Strutt showed that the rate of production of helium in 
uranium and thorium minerals accorded with calculation* 

Strutt has made a systematic examination of the amount of 
helium present in many minerals and rocks which contain miimte 
quantities of radium and has utilized the results to estimate the 
age of the geological deposits* On account of the tendency of 
the helium to escape from minerals in the course of geologic 
ages, this method gives only a minimum estimate of the age of 
the mlneiaJ, except in the case of very dense and compact 
specimens. The measurement of the lead content should ulti- 
mately prove a more reliable method of estimating the age. 

Heat EfHissien of RadidocHve JIf As was stated earlier, 
there is no doubt that the evolution of heat by radium and 
other radioactive matter is mainly a secondary phenomenon, 
resulting mainly from the energy of the absorbed radiation. 
Since the particles have a large kinetic energy and are easily 
absorbed by matter, all of these particles are stopped by the 
radium itself or by the envelope surrounding it and their energy 
of motion is transformed into heat. The evolution of heat from 
any type of radioactive matter is thus proportional to the 
energy pf the expellfed a particles, together with the energy of 
the fi and V tays absorbed in the envelope. The energy supplied 
by the recoil of the radioactive atom after the expulsion of an 
ct particle is about 2% Of the energy of the a particle. 

i'hese conclusions have been confirmed by the measurements of 
Rutherford and Robinson, who found that each of the a-ray prod- 
ucts gave a heating effect proportional to the energy of the o particle 
and absorbed ^ and ^ rays. The emanation and its products when 
removed from radiuni were responsible for three-quarters of the 
heating effect of radium in equilibrium. The heating effect of the 
radium emanation, radium A and radium C decayed at the same rate 
as thwr activij^. From' their measiiremente they found that the 
total hating effect of radium in equilibrium surrounded by sufficient 
material to absorb the a rays was 1347 gram*calories per hour per 
gram. Of this, 123*6 gram-calories were due to the a particles, 
47 to the 0 fays arid 6*4 to the 7 rays. The energy of the 0 and 7 
rays cotheS from radium B and radium C, but bn account of their 
great penetrating power it is difficult to measure the 0 energy with 
accuracy^ The results, however, ehpw that the energy of the 7 
rays ia even greater than that of the 0 rays, and the two together 
are equal to about 28 % eff the energy of the a particles from radium C. 

Measurements have been made of the heating effect of radium, 
uranium and thoHum and of urahium and thorium minerals. In 
each case the evolution of heat is of about the magnitude to be 
expected from the enerj^ of the radiations^ 

RadioacHmty of Ordinal Jl/<i«ef.^Apart froih the well- 
kiidwii radioactive elements of high atomic weight, only *two 
oiiher' elements have been shown to exhibit the property of 
radioactivity to a detectable degree, viz. potassium and rubid- 
ium. Campbell showed that these elements emit only 0 rays 
and in amount tokU compared with uranium. This property 
appears to be atomic^ but no evidence has been obtained of any 
kubSequent changes. ‘ if the panicle comes from the buckus 
bf the atom, potassium should be transformed into an isotope bf 
eaicitim^ and rubidium Into an is(»to{m of < 

Radium ^and thorhiin have been fblind to bO distHbnted, but 
in vei^ mlnutei ahmunt', in surface rocks and soil ^ the earth. 
l%k emanation from the soil diffuses into tlmf htmbopheiis am^ 
Causes a smaU' Ionisation Which can be feadO^ measured. A 
penetrating 7 radiatSon^UO dHmht due to ChcjJireseW^ of! Radium 


»itd» thoitem in the earthW hvufty had ^been' observed near thle 
earth’s surface, but becomes very snmQ over a sea. 

' ^ tBlBtiOGftasKYt-^Mine. Cune; TVottf da ; Maditiadiviti (2 vole. 
*9*0) J Rutherford, Snb^sktfim a^d tkm R^iaHons 
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RABIOtHBAAPT.«*-Sfnce iptb there have been notable 
developments, extending the pradke of X-ray treatment (ooe 
S8.S87> into the wider field now included in radiotherapy, a term 
which had not then come into general use. Strictly spealdng, 
Under this term should be included treatment by all klndb Of 
rays; thus treatment by heat, by sun’s rays, by ultra-violet 
rays; by X-rays and by the rays of radio-active substances, 
idi come under the etymological term of radiotherapy. In 
practice, ^^wever, it is restricted to the application of ultra- 
mlet rays,^-ray^ and radium tays. Amongst radiologists, 
the term has undergone an even sharper definition, so that 
radiotherapy is applied by them to treatment with X-rays 
alone, the terms radiumtherapy (or, in France curUtherdpy, 
in honour of the discoverer of radium) being applied to treat- 
ment with the rays of radium and other radio-active substances. 
Treatment by means of high frequency currents and diathermy 
are included rather under the term electrotherapy. 

Ultra-violet Royi.— These rays to a large extent are the es- 
sential feature of those form^ of medical treatment which depend 
Upon exposure to sunlight (heliotherapy). Prbbably this is 
not the whole story. Even though heat rays may also play 
some part, experience of the treatment of Wounds by sunlight 
in France during the World War indicated that a degree bf 
benefit arises from exposure to sunlight which cannot be entirely 
attributable to warmth and ultra-violet rays. On the Other 
hand, in the Flnsen light treatment of lupus and in the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis at high altitudes, ultra-violet rays probably 
play a predominant part. It is uncertain how these rays act; 
they penetrate but a fraction of a millimetre into the epithelium 
and yet the fact that in tropical countries where sunlight Is 
great, the white races show a proverbial irritability which does 
not characterize the pigment^ native races, suggests that in 
the one, ‘effects arc produced by the ultra-violet rays whidh the 
pigment of the other is able to eliminate. Gertain it is that 
under ultra-violet light, persons vary in the appearances they 
present, those who freckle or tan easily when exposed to sun*^ 
light showing the potential freckles or bronzirig of their skin 
by dark marks which are absent from the skins of those who dO 
not freckle or tan easily. In ^bis connexion, Tt is noteworthy 
that those tuberculous persons are said to derive greater benefit 
Iroin a sojourn at high altitudes who normally tan easily under 
sunlight, than those who do not. The rays are bactericidal) 
but whether part of their action lies in this direction, is unknown. 

X-rays. — The X-ira3rs which were discovered by ROntgen in 
i8p5 are employed in medicine in two ways; firstly, as an aid to 
diagnosis when they form those branches of the subject known 
as radioscopy and radiography, and secon^, ^ for the actual 
treatment of conditions when diagnosed; Tiius by meads of 
radioscopic or radiographic examination it may be found that 
there Is a tumour in the chest, and aS a resuU of that diagnosis 
It inay be decided to institute treatment (radiotherapy) by 
means of X-rays or radium rays or the two combined. 

X-radiatk>n has the advantage that considerable doses can 
be employed. ' It has the disadvantage that the X-rays are 
frequently not of sufficiently penetrating power to serve for the 
treatment of tumOUrs deep within the body* Three varieties 
of X^ra^ are Used, the difference consisting In Variations in 
wave lengths and in penetrating power. These varieties are 
known clinically as* “ soft,” ” medium ” and ” hard ” X-cays] 
the soft rays bei^^ those of longer wave length and less pene^ 
tmtihg power, Olid the hard rays being those of Shorter wavk 
length and greater penetrating power. The softest X-rays 
are not used clinically; those employed in the treatment Of ring- 
worm for example are ” medium soft ’’ since ft'is becesSaty for 
"penetration to reach as deeply as the 
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hard andl bavd X-rays Jim jtsod;«h«jti m>kyt^ 

some Ettle distaiu^eibeadaiJi tbo j^ treated* t <. 

For the better treatment of im# ^#th8 * mmmdr^ 
dtrtanibe f fbm sdtfdirfci qf fhhl:^ isl at thje 

pre^it tib^e (iSiif) tb dtlmti r h^s 

Utmost eatont with t^ b( pwiiwlwia radiatipq timi 
apprdxidiates in some degree to the gamma rays of radjimi ite 
penetrating power<^ CNdf amongst the 
the subject of thif deep therapy wiihi inteiiaciy pe^i^ 

X-rays are uterine Ebrmds. The production of soft to; e^dium 
X-rays requires an apparatus cepal^ of generating about xoptoop 
volts* for deep! tbempy a voltage.of about is necesme 
and the airn^i^ radiologists is to get a still higher voltagt* Tte 
method ^emptoyed is essentiaUy use of a series of transformers. 

It isj unnecessary here to center into a detailed examination 
of methods whereby Xtray i dosage is determm|dL but Itiis 
obvious; that estimation of the dose is one of the mosrjlmportant 
points in connexion with radiotherapy, In*the caseof radium* 
the matter is relatively simple^ for the output of rays from the 
radium is constant^ hut in the case of the X^ay btdbr quite 
apart from variations in the primary current, the fondttionB 
of the bulb vary within wide limitsrand the output of the bulb 
in Xrmys Varies accordingly. An important advance baa been 
made in recent years by the introduction of the Coqlidge tube 
in, arbich by means of a diflEerent working principle the output 
of X-rays can be kept fairly steady. Under ail circumstances, 
the output of an X-ray bulb is heterogeneous, the bundle of 
rays emitted is partly penetradngt partly soft, and in ardor to 
produce a more or less homogeneous bundle of rays for purpo^s 
of treatment, it is necessary to ebminate the softer varieties 
by means of hlters. These filters are of different kinds but the 
chief are aluminium, sine, copper and lead. For absorption 
of the specific secondary radiations produced when gamma or 
X-rays impinge upon metals, such substances as rubber, gause, 
cardboard are used. 

When a more , or less homogeneous beam has been produced, 
it is necessary to calculate the dose employed in any given case 
for comparison with other cases, Various means have been 
adopted to this end, of which the commonest is the Sabouraudrs 
pastille which consists of t barium platinum cyanide and changes 
colour from green to yellow under a certain dosage of the raya 
1% was thought at first ^at tlus colorimetric tost would be 
fUAecally applicable, but it was soon found that the change is 
not brought out by X-rays of all degrees of penetratiou and; is 
lajlacious as a guide to gamma radiation of, t^ium* It is now 
largely employed as a test of dosage during the; Xrray itreatr 
ment of ringworm and other skin diseases, but it; is recognimd 
that it must only be employed with caution* with rays of medium 
hardness* and^r superficial conditions Another form of test 
is electrical (ionto quantimeter) in. which the rate oft discharge 
of a charged gold iM fonns a measure of the output of X-rays. 
AnotWr method ^kmends upon the chemical reduction of iodine 
from iodoform iP a chloroform solution and is probably the 
rnost scientifieally jaccumte of all 'the methods which ha^i been 
devised, Vet other methods depend upon the. correlation be- 
tween the jeSects produced by X-rays on the one hand (apd the 
gamma rays of radium on the other* Here the iproduction of 
khintic^hdegram of the fluorescent screen or of 

silver deposit, on ^tbe photographic plate or of biological ejects 
on the animal ceU has been: ateed at in standavdiaatlon* 

So far as treatment is concexnedi it is obvipiut that a tdological 
tmt is the most satisfactory, The one commonly used is known 
as the *' erythema dose,” meaning thereby that* dose of X-^mys 
which leads to a reddening of the skin a (few days after applica- 
tion and subsequently to slight bronrinf , without .btistering.nr 
Other damage,: On the other hand there is no doubt that the 
various cells of ithe body do not react to mdiations in thejame 
degree and I partly on tlMa account and partly because of the 
operarion of the law orinvorse squoies^ ft is obvious thgtvt^ 
sjrin ofvor a tissueibehig irtadiated niMsy an injurious 

done white the tissue In question is receiving the correct dose* 
Heneerwhen a ttesue someidist^ beneath the surface is under 


^thema the quuniionilgota the JiiU 

amouali that the mdtelogist wtelles* Iq gite ki this jnetbod of 
'CroSS'itee.teiailg% ' > ;; ,i 

MadiiMcHvB hy\ means i of < ] in#sr 

acriw 4tibsi!im«e^ reaolvaskseU into treatment by means 

of the^ heta and the gansma riys of radipm or oocarionoUy meso^ 
thoriumu ijiiit as X-rays vary in deiwee ;ol 
the rays of sadium. ?ltie scnealled alpha mys are little i ppner 
trating# being Stopped by i about ^iem; of . ;Tbe J^^ 
which asfe petticidate negativo electrons* i as e mor# penetraring 
but thrir peiMtmting. power varies over a. wide field, some* of 
the softest being as easily absorbed as alpha rays,j|ome of the 
hardest appmximating to the soft gamma rays, in penetrating 
power. Gamma rays are aether vibrations and'thcy, toOr Vury 
in degree of penetrating power. Their wave length is the shottr 
est of any form of vibration known, and the moat penetrating 
gamma rays can be detected through several inches of lead. 

The alpha rays are but little used, the only methods of em- 
ployment being in the wqy of w^ium einanalion dissolved in 
saline solution, or of needles upon which ** active deposit ’’ from 
radium emanation has been collected, In either case the emana,- 
tion water or the active deposi^j||edles must be introduced into 
the system — ^whether intravgliUsly or into the splid tissues*— 
otherwise the alpha rays wo\|jE|iave no power to act. In either 
case, too, they act along ww the beta and gamma rays pro- 
duced by the active deposiU||[^ 

Beta radiation is always conjunction with gamma 

radiation, but inasmuch as thel|||||ging power of the beta ray is 
about 50 times as great as thatltf the gamma ray, it follows 
that when beta radiation is being^l^^ployed, the gamma radia:^ 
tion may probably be ignored. Bej^fadiation is used for merely 
superficial conditions apd the racUi^ salt which supplies it is 
spread over a flat or curved appli^tor and is coyered with a 
thin layer of varnish, mica or alunmiium or is plaped in a thin 
glass tube; the beta rays which Inverse thin solid filters act 
upon the tissue in the neighbourfmod of which tfie ramu^ is 
placed. Instead of a radium salt fne of its products, vis. radium 
emanation is often employed clinically. No essential difference 
is introduced by the Use of this epxanation exceptiiiji t^n^ 
intensity undergoes a progressive diminution with lime since it 
fails to half valub in 3*85 days. Early rodent cancer, certain 
conditions of the eyelids, sortie cutaneous non-maUgnartt tuftiours 
and birthrmarks, are treated successfully in this way, ; | 

Gamma radiations are used where deep penetiratipn is requiredi, 
but the law of tnveise squares approximately holds good in their 
case also, a matter Pf fundamental importance in trijktment i 
The ^bstances used as, filters >ben radio-aptive matj^ial^ 
employed in treatment are not quite, the same as those used 
along with X-raya Since one of the maia^objocts in employr 
ing radium is to utflke the highly 
the filters Employed aire'gcrtetaUy.bf w atbplfc weights] 
silyvr, brass, gold, lead, platinfim, and the^e is some reason 0 
believing that the more higifly penetmting the rays, (m* the 
denser the filter through which they have passed) the less is 
undesirable damage suffered by the tfeue^. ' ^ ' 

! Mode of q/ by which X-^tays 
and rudium raya produce their effects are not thoroughly mim 
stoodv but it is certairt that dosage must vary accordiius to the 
type of cell which k is desired to influence* . Thus the vulner- 
ability of skirt is not the ' Same in (Efferent individuals nor even 
in diffomnti regions in [the name individunli thO; vulnerability 
of the aqummoiui the same ae that #! the columnar 

cell; the v^ulnerabEity of renal cells differs in. Ihe eortveluiod 
tubules in rite - conducting ; t the % 

animals it is poiriUe to recogntee a differentiatiqn, for aice/ptam 
miiogntof X^mdtetmn^wiU lead..i^ 0fi thepjgiqent 

fomiingicrilsftii tfiie halt of a Iffack 
tion wiM afi^ In; the 

is no epilation but the hrir comes white of Wack, in Iw 

tetter ^h« hair ialte out and bai^ : f 1 >0 
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II thjs question be c<irrie 4 stOl further baek md the behaviour 
of the eells themtelves under radiation be oonsidered^ it has 
been found that the rays tnay act pnnd|>aij[y/ though hot ex- 
ctowvely, upon the nucleus or upon the cytoplkam or upon the 
cell membrane or upon any paraplastic material within the cell 
The greater amount of work in this direction has been carried 
out with radium but there is little doubt that the effects of 
X-rays are similar. In part, changes are produced owing to the 
fact that the radiations break down complex chemical substances 
into simpler constituents. In this way, the osmotic tension of 
the cell or nucleus affected is raised and a dropsical condition 
results which can often be recognized microscopically. Other 
forms of degenerative change produced are fatty and mucoid. 
Thus radiation, if in great doses, will lead to fatty change in 
voluntary muscle of man and most animals or in renal ceils of 
the cat. Under large doses of radium, mucoid changes are 
excessively common in all parts which normally produce mucus, 
but in addition, there is a great tendency for cells which ordi- 
narily do not form mucus to undergo mucoid degeneration. 
Sometimes the cytoplasm of the cells disappears, though not 
obviously by way of either of these changes, with the residt that 
the nucleus lies naked in the middle of the cell and separated 
from the cell membrane by a considerable distance. So far 
as the nucleus is concerned, changes produced by radiations 
may be intense. In cells such as those of testicle or intestine 
Which are often found in mitotic division, mitosis is arrested or 
abolished. In other nuclei there may be evidence of v^cuola- 
tion or the nucleus may be converted into a mere empty sde, 
or the nuclear membrane may disappear, or the entire nucleus 
may be represented by a few points of stained material or, 
finally, the nucleus may disappear altogether. 

Thus in one or other way, changes are produced as the result 
of irradiation in the tissues upon which those rays impinge and 
the effects produced will depend upon (i) the type of cells 
affected, (2) the quantity of rays employed, (3) the length of 
time those rays have acted. 

It must be remembered that the biological cell usually acts 
in one or other of two opposite directions when exposed to a 
physical agent according to the intensity with which the agent 
acts. Thus we distinguish between a stimulating or beneficial 
effect and an irritative or injurious effect. There is reason to 
believe that both of these may follow upon irradiation. In 
the case of malignant new growths, there is no doubt that death 
and destruction of the neoplastic cells occur where the rays act 
in all their intensity, but there is equally no doubt that because of 
the law of inverse squares and the specific absorption by the 
tissues a point is reached at which the injurious effect on the 
malignant cells which we desire passes into a stimulant effect 
which we may have reason to deplore. If this stimulus act on 
young and actively growing malignant cells at the periphery of 
the growth our irradiation will do more harm than good to the 
patient. There can be little doubt that in the early days of 
radiotherapy, some cases of malignant disease ran a more rapid 
course as the result of the irradiation treatment than other- 
wise they would have done. For this reason, the essential point 
of their treatment by means of radium consists in an endeavour 
to deal with the peripheral neoplastic cells. 

On the other hand, changes may be produced in cells which 
we are unable to recognize microscopically. Recently the treat- 
ment of exophthalmic goitre has been largely and for the most 
part, successfully, carried out by irradiation and yet if the 
thyroid body be examined from animals exposed for many 
hours to the gamma radiations of radium bromide, it may be 
doubtful whether histological changes can be detected. Similarly, 
intense gamma radiation of the male frog produces no testicular 
changes that can be detected with certainty, ^.nd yet far less 
radiation produces marked changes in the tadpoles derived 
from normal ova fertibzed by suth radiated spermatozoa. 

It follows from what has been said above, that radiotbprapy 
is not without its special dangers. Amongst the disadvantages 
to which the irradiations may give rise, too extensive destruc- 
tion of tissue on the one hand or stimulation of' new growth on 
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the other are relatively obvious but the dangers arc more in* 
sidious. Recent work has shown that long continued exposure 
to minute doses of radiation (in addition to the well-known 
occasional production of skin cancer) leads to blood changes 
which in course of time become a pronounced menace to life. 
Not only are red and white blood cells destroyed, but the rays 
appear to exert a deleterious effect upon the blood-forming 
tissues with the result that an aplastic anaemia becomes estab- 
lished. Obviously, the protection of the personnel in hospitals 
and similar institutions where X-rays and radium are used 
becomes a matter of great importance. 

It is probable that X-rays and radium will always continue 
to be employed side by side owing to the special advantage 
which eSch form of radiation possesses, and in some cases it is 
certain that the best results are obtained in combination. 

It will have appeared from what has been said above that 
radiotherapy is largely — though by no means exclusively — 
concerned with the treatment of new growths. Irradiation 
by one or other method is used in cases of uterine fibroid and 
in cases of inoperable cancer, sometimes with astonishingly 
good results. It is also used in conjunction with operation for 
cancer with the object of warding off recurrences. Sometimes 
cancers, inoperable when they first come under observation, 
are rendered operable by treatment with radium. And, fre- 
quently, when surgery has done all that is possible a consider- 
able degree of relief is given by irradiation. 

In addition to their use in the treatment of new growths, 
X-rays and radium have been tried in most of the chronic forms 
of disease. When surgery or medicine fails to relieve a case, 
it is usual to try irradiation. Sometimes the results are sur- 
prisingly beneficial, but the limits of utility of the rays still 
need to be determined. (W. S. L-B.) 

RAEMAKERS, LOUIS (1869** ), Dutch cartoonist, was 

born at Roermond, Holland, April 6 1869. He received his 
education in art at various schools, and finally at Amsterdam, 
where he obtained several prizes. He subsequently became 
director of an art school at Wageningen, in Gcldcrland. About 
xpoS he started drawing political cartoons, but it was not until 
the outbreak of war in 1914 that his work attained world-wide 
reputation, by his anti-German cartoons, illustrative of the 
devastation of Belgium and Northern France. Many special 
exhibitions of his war cartoons were held, and his work had a 
great effect as propaganda. Several volumes of his work have 
been published: The Great War in 1916; The Great War in 1917; 
Devant VHistoire (1918); Cartoon History of the War (1919). 

RAILWAYS (w 22.819; also Light Railways, Military). — 
Unite:d Kingdom. — In igio British railways had reached a high 
standard of completeness and development, and, although a 
number of new lines were subsequently brought into use, two 
only are of prinuiry importance in regard to through main-line 
traffic. One of these is the first section of the Enfield-Stcvcnage 
line of the Great Northern railway, opened for traffic as far as 
Cufffey on April 4 1910. On the same date the Ashenden-Aynho 
line of the Great Western railway was brought into use for 
goods traffic. The former was part of a new line designed to 
afford an alternative route into London avoiding duplication 
of the Welwyn Viaduct and, by adopting a new route, opening 
up a new district near London for suburban development. From 
IQ16 onwards the northern portion was laid with a single line 
and used for goods traffic, and towards the end of 1920 a second 
track was laid. In June 1921 this section had not yet been 
opened for passenger traffic, but was already being largely used 
for goods and mineral trains. The Ashenden-Aynho line was, 
however, on July i 1910, brought into regular use as part of a 
shortened main route between London and Birmingham, and 
a two-hourly schedule then came into force for the principal " 
Great Western expVesses. 

Among other important new lines brought into use the following 
may be mentioned: June i 1910, Filton Junction and Avonmouth , 
Docks, and the Camerton and Limpley Stoke lines, G.W.R.}^ 
Armagh, Ready Sc Castleblaney railway, worked by G.N.R. (I.), 
completed Deceml>er i 1910; April 13 1911, Shropshire & Mont- 
.gomeryshire light railway; May 12 1911, Lampeter and Aberayron 
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line, 0 *W.R.; May i iota, Gdole and Seltiy line, N.E*R.; June 3 
1013, Dearne Valley raifwav (worked by L. & Y*R.) ; June 16 1913, 
Manafteld railway opened for eoods traflic, and on April 2 1917 for 
paasenaer traffic (worked hy G.C.RO; ana July 1 1913, Kirkstead 
and Little Steeping Line, G.N.R. (M July i 1913 tte London & 
North-Western railway brought into use a part of the “ Watford 
new lines,*' and the branch to Croxley Green, the remaindtr being 
opened on Feb. I 7 1913. On June 2 1913 the Great Western railway 
opened part of the remarkable series oF lines designed to improve 
railway communication In South Wales and referred to generally kii 
the Swansea District lines. Other sections were addoef at various 
later dates. On Sept. 26 1915 the North British railway brought 
into use a series of new lines in the Edinburgh district , designed 
mainly to facilitate mineral traffic working, Icnown as the New 
lx>thian lines. On May 22 1916 the Great Central railway opened 
the Keadby deviation line, including a new bridge over the Trent 
with a Scherzer rolling-lift bridge of 200 ft. span. In July 1915 a 
section of the old Ravenglass and Eskdale railway in Cumberland 
was reopened on the 15-inch gauge, using locomotives of model or 
exhibition ** types, but catering to public passenger and goods 
traffic. Extensive reconstruction works at Waterloo, L. & S.W.R., 
were nearing completion in 1921. 

Electric Railway Extensions and New Lines . — On July 27 1912 the 
Central London railway was extended to Liverpool Street, On 
December i 1913 the “ Bakerloo ” section of the Lbndon Electric 
railway was extended to Paddington, and on February ii 1015 to 
Queen s Park, there connecting w^ith the L. & N.W.R. On April 6 
I9i<| the loop under the river at Charing Crosson the “ Hampstead 
section of the London Electric railway was brought Into use. On 
May 31 1915 the four-track section, from Finchley Road to Harrow, 
of the Metropolitan railway was completed over Kifbiirn Viaduct. 
On Aug. 3 1020 the Ealing and Shepherd’s Bush railway, connecting 
the Central London railway at Wood Lane with the G.W.R. at Ealing 
Broadway, was completea and opened for traffic. 

Railway Electrification {see also Electrical Engikebring). — 
Enuipment of existing railways for electric workir^ has b^n con- 
siderably extended. On May 12 1911 the L.B. & S.C.R. commenced 
to work electric trains between Victoria and the Crystal Palace. On 
March i 1912 the London Bridge routes via Tulse Hill were added, 
the complete electric service becoming operative on Tune i 1912. 
Since that date equipment of various other routes has been in hand 
but owing to interruption of the war no further sections are yet 
electrically operated. On the London & South-Western railway 
electric traction was inaugurated betw'een Waterloo and Wimbledon, 
via East Putney, on Oct. 25 1915; on the Kingston ** Roundabout ** 
route Jan. 30 1916; on the Hounslow loop March 12 1916; to Hamp- 
ton Court June 15 1016; and to Claygate Nov. 20 1916. Electric 
working on the North London and L. & N.W. railways was com- 
menced between Willesden Junction and Earl’s Court on May x 
19 14, and between Broad Street and Richmond and Kew Bridge on 
Oct. X 1916. On May 10 191X the London Electric railway coni- 
menced to work through to Willesden Junction via Queen’s Park, 
and from April 18 1917 this service was continued to Watford over 
the " Watford New Lines,” though it was not until 1020 that the 
L. & N.W.R. was able to take its share in the working ol this service, 
as the specially constructed joint rolling stock began to be delivered 
after the war from the makers. During 1910 L. & N.W.R. elec^tric 
trains bemin to work from Broad Street to Watford via Hampstead 
Heath. Work was in iq 2I well advanc^ upon the new ” tube ” 
tunnel under Primrose Hill and the entire reconstruction of L. & 
N.W.R. lines at Chalk Farm to enable ” flying ” or “ burrowing ” 
connexions to be made between the EuSton and Broad Street routes 
and between the three sets of running lines, but electric operation 
could not be inaugurated via Chalk Farm and from Euston until this 
was sufficiently completed. On March 31 1912 Metropolitan railway 
electric trains commenced to work over the East London railway 
between Shoreditch and the two New Cross stations, with through 
trains, via Aldgate East, to and from Hammersmith. Principal 
developments in regard to electric traction in the provinces are the 
clectrincation in 1916 of the Newport-Shildon section of the North- 
Eastern railway to enable heavy mineral traffic to be operated by 
electric instead of steam locomotives, and of the L. & V.R. route 
from Manchester (Victoria) to Bur>s via Prestwich, in Feb, 1916, 
following the experimental high-tension electrification between 
Bury and Holcombe Brook widen had been used from July 1913. 

Mention may also be made of the installation in 1911 of escalators 
at Earl’s Court, connecting the ” Piccadilly ” section of the London 
Electric railway with the Metro^>oUtan District station above. 
Esi'alators were also provided at Liverpool Street on the opening of 
the Central London railway extension in July 1912, since which date 
these have been systematically adoptee at ail new tube railway 
stations. They have also been introduced at several existing sta- 
tions, as at Oxford Circus, London Electric railway, and on the 
L. & S.W.R. at Waterloo to connect the Waterloo and City station 
with the terminus above. 

^ Dock Improvements . — Principal developments in regard to dock 
and similar facilities affecting railways are the opening of Imming- 
ham Dock, G.C.R. (by the King and Queen) on July 22 1912; of the 
new Methil Docks, N.B.R., on Jan. 22 1913; of the King George 
Dock at Hull, H. & B. and N.E. railways (by the King ana Queen) 


on June 26 1914; and the opening olf a navidck entrance^ desij^ed to 
enable the largest vessels to enter at all states of the tide, at Newport* 
Alexandra D^ks & Railway, on July 14 19x4. 

New Locomotive RVkj.-^During 1910 and 1911 the new locomo- 
tive works at Eastleigli of the L.lt S.W.R. were brought into tise, 
and the Old works at Nine Elms dismantled and the area thus 
cleared handed over to the Goods Department. The Great Eastern 
railway added several new workshops to the roIling*stock plant at 
Stfatford in 1914-6. 

Signalling . — ^Automatic and power Signalling had already become 
well established in 19x0, but only a limited amount of further devel- 
opment can be recorded. In J an. 1 91 1 two^tposition upi^er^iuadrant 
electric signals were introduced on the Metropolitan irailway, and 
have since b^n adopted where semaphores are retained on the 
” Underground ” sections. On the Keadby deviation line of the 
G.C.R.,' already mentioned. three-x>08ition upper-quadrant signals 
have been in use since May X916, while the Ealing & Sh€pheixl!s 
Bush railway is the first line in the United Kingdom to be opened 
with all signals of this type. In Jan. 1920 a complete power signal- 
ling installation on three-position upper-quadrant pnnciples was 
brought into use at Victoria, S.E. & C.R. 

Express^Train During the years 1910^4 express 

passenger-train facilities reached their highest level, and the time- 
tables arranged for the summer of 1914 showed the following 
numbers of non-stop runs of 100 m. or more: Caledonian railway 
lo runs, the three longest being between Carlisle and Perth» 150! m. ; 
Great Eastern railway 7 runs, the two longest being of 131 m. between 
Liverpool Street and North Walsham; Great Northern railway 29 
runs, the longest being from Wakefield to King’s Cross, 175! m.; 
Great Central railw^ 6 runs, the longest being from London to 
Sheffield, 164J m.; Great Western railway 40 runs, the longest from 
Paddington to Plymouth (North Road), 225! m.; London South- 
Western railway 4 runs, three of which were operated between Water- 
loo and Bournemouth (Central), 108 m.; London & North-Western 
railway 74 runs^ the longest being between Euston and Rhyl, 209I 
m. ; Midland railway 25 runs, the longest from St. Pancras to Shipley 
(a stop to change engines only, not advertised) 206 m.; North- 
Eastern railway 14 runs, all between Newcastle and Edinburgh, 
working through over N.B.R. north of Berwick, 124! m. Average 
speeds for the best of these runs were respectively: C.R. 49*7; 
S.E.R. 49-7 ; G.N.R. 57; G.C.R. 55 85; G.W.R. 54 8; L. & S.W.R. 
54; L. & N.W.R. 52-7, • M.R. 50*86; and N.E.R. 54*1 m.p.h. On 
several of these lines, however, trains making somewhat shorter 
runs provided even higher averages. The following non-stop runs 
exceeding 55 m.p.h. may be noted:— 


N.E.R. 

G.C.R. 

L.& S.W.R. 
G.W.R. . 


Darlington to York 
Leicester to Arkwright 
St., Nottingham 
Dorchester to Wareham 
Paddington to Bristol . 


L. & N.W.R. Willesden to Coventry 

G.N.R. . Grantham to King’s 

Cross .... 
C.R, , . Forfar to Perth 

M. R. . . St. Pancras to Kettering 

G.E.R. . Halesworth to Wood- 

bridge .... 
Manchester to West 
Derb 



It may be remarked that the short L. & S.W.R. run mentioned 
was due to an error in time-table compilation, but was worked to for 
some time. The S.E. & C.R., L. & Y.R., and G. 8 c S.W.R. had runs 
exceeding 54 m.p.h., while the Great Southern & Western and the 
Great Northern railways in Ireland, the L.B. & S.C.R., the London, 
Tilbury & Southend section of the Midland railway, and the Hull & 
Barnsley railway also had runs averaging 50 m.p.h. or over. 

Many of the runs mentioned had been operated for several years 
before the outbreak of war in 19 14, but in two cases at least, the 
highest level was reached between 1910 and 1914. Thus, on the 
Great .Western railway, the opening of the Ashenden-Aynho line, 
shortening the distance between London and Birmingham to 1 10^ m., 
providc^d four down non-stop trains in the even two hours. These 
conveyed from one to three slip coaches, detached at Banbury, 
Leamington or Knowle, but the over-all time of two hours was also 
given to several up trains, though these had to include stops at 
Leamington or Banbury or both. On the London 8 c North-Western 
railway a number of London-Birmingham trains were similarly accel- 
erated to 120 minutes for the distance of x 13 miles* On the London Sc 
South-Western railway two hours became the standard for Waterloo- 
Bournemouth non-stop trains as from July 3 loii. 

Train Service I>evelopinent,s . — ^The following developments in train 
servfto facilities may be noted. On Feb. x 1910 the L. 8 c N.W.R. 
introduced ” city-to-city ** expresses between Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham and Broad Street. A novelty on these trains was the 
provision of a typewriting compartment^ in charge of a qualified 
stenographer. In the fouowing May similar arrangements were 
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introduced on certain Birmingham-^Euston expmf^ In July mio 
restaurant cars were introduced bn through trains between Man* 
Chester, Birkenhead and Bournemouth, L. 3 i N.W., C.W^, and 
L* & S.W. railways. In July 1910 certain Midland Anglo^Scottish 
expresses were diverted to run over the L, & N.W;R. between Pen* 
ritn and Carlisle. At the same time several Caledonian expresses to 
and from Aberdeen began to use titasgQW Central Station instead of 
Buchanan Street. In Oct. 1910 the G.W.R. introduced through 
trains via the Ashenden-Aynno line between Wolverhampton and 
Victoria, S.E. & C.R. In July 19I0 the L. & S.W.R. improved their 
Southampton-Havre route to the European Continent. In May 1911 
the S.E. & C.R. Continental service from Queenborough to Flushing 
was transferred to Folkestone. On June i 1911 tea cars were intro- 
duced on the afternoon expresses between London and Manchester 
and Liverpool, L. & N.W.R. From July 3 ipil through carriages 
forming parts of S.E. & C.R. Kent Coast and other expresses were 
run to and from King's Cross, G.N.R. On the same date the N.E.R. 
introduced hourly expresses between Newcastle, Sunderland, West 
Hartlepool, Stockton artd Middlesbrough. In March 1910 Metro- 
politan District trains commenced to work through over the Metro- 
politan railway to Uxbridge, and in June of the same year through 
trains between Ealing and Southend were added. In Jiily 1913 the 
G.W.R. introduced the “ Devon and Cornwall Spetdal " express 
(third class only) between London and the West of England. 

Pullman Cars, — Hitherto used only on the L.B, & S.C.R., on 
March 21 1910 Pullman cars were added, to certain S.E. & C.R. 
Continental expresses via Dover, and in the following December 
to those via Folkestone. In June 1910 they were adopted by the 
Metropolitan railway on the extension line to Aylesbury. In 
Tune 1914 Pullman cars were introduced on a considerable scale 
by the Caledonian railway, some of them replacing first- and third- 
class restaurant cars, while others were available only for first-class 
passengers on payment of a supplement as usual. In Sept. 1915 the 
L.B. & S.C.R. ddded third-class Pullman cars to certain trains. 
From June 16 1919 Pullman cars were added to Folkestone and 
Kent Coast expresses, S.E. 81 C.R. In July 1921 the S.E. & C.R. 
added a special Pullman express, the Thanet Limited," between 
Victoria and Ramsgate Harbour on Sundays. From Nov. ii 1920 
Pullman cars began to run on the G.E.R. Both first- and second- 
class cars now run on its Continental expresses, and first- and third- 
class cars on other routes. 

Withdrawal of Second-Class Accommodation. — ^Several railways 
had already withdrawn second-class accommodation, partially or 
wholly, before 1910, but in Oct. of that year the G.W.R. discon- 
tinued provision for second-class passengers. From J une i 1911 the 
L.B, & S.e.R. adopted the same course ; the L. & N. W.R., Cambrian, 
North Staffordshire, and Marynort & Carlisle from Jan. 1912, and 
from July 22 1918 the L. & S.W.R. 

Season Tickets, — In regard to season tickets several interesting 
items may be referred to. In May 1910 the G.W.R. commenced to 
issue season tickets at stations on application. In Dec. of the same 
year the G.N.R. discontinued calling for deposits on season tickets, 
this practice being now general on most lines. From Tan. i 1912 the 
Metropolitan railway issued " limited season tickets ’^to the wives of 
season-ticket holders, a corollary to the shopping tickets which had 
been issued from Jan. 1910, available only between 10 a.m. and 4 
P.M., the first-class fares being little more than for third class. 

Working Arrangements. — Several important working arrange- 
ments and agreements between leading railways were already in 
operation as between the I^. & N.W., 1 .. & Y. and Midland railways, 
and in May 1910 a similar working arrangement was entered into 
between the G.W. and L. & S.W. railways. In Aug. 1912 the London, 
Tilbury & Southend railway was taken over by the Midland com- 
pany, being thereafter known as the L.T. & S, section. In Oct. of the 
sameyear the Great Northern & City railway was incorporated into 
the Metropolitan system, and in Nov. 19x2 tne City & South London 
and Central London railways were brought into the group controlled 
by the Underground Electric Railways Co. of London, Ltd. In 
Jan. 1915 a reorganisation of the " Underground " companies, co- 
ordinating the several managements, was adopted. In April of the 
same year the Great Eastern railway adopted a reorganization of the 
chief departments, while the operating and commercial departments 
were separated as from July i 1915. 

Strikes, s/c.— *In Aug. 19 ii there was a short strike of railwaymen 
which lea to the appointment of a special Royal Commission. The 
principal result of this was the establishment of Conciliation Boards, 
mcluaing representatives of the respective managements, of the 
various grades of staff and of the Board of Trade, for the purpose of 
dealing with questions of pay, duties and other problems affecting 
railway staff. In Sept. 1911 there was a strike of Irish railwaymen. 
In March 1 2 a coal strike entailed many difficulties upon the rail- 
ways, the Great Eastern being the only large company which was 
able to maintain approximately full train services throughout. In 
Dec. of the same year there was a strike on the North-Eastern rail- 
way owing to the suspension of a driver named Knox, for alleged 
drunkenness, but this did not spread to any serious extent, Knox 
was actually fined for being drunk by the Newcastle magistrates on 
Oct, 26. He was off duty at the time. But eventually an inauiry by 
Mr. Chester Jones, the London pDli<?e-magi8trate, a^ his 

reporting (Dec. 14) that Knox (though " not quite sober ") had not 


been " drunk in the police-court sense^" and he was then reinstated. 
In March 1913 the National Union of Railwaymen was formed from 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway Sorvants, the General Rail- 
way Workers' Union, and the United Signalmen's and Pointsmen’s 
Society. In Oct. 1913 a Royal Commission on Railways began its 
sittings, which were not completed at the outbreak of the war. 

Rmlway (Accounts and Returns) Act /p//.— -Commencing Jan. i 
1913, the Railway (Accounts and Returns) Act 1911 came into force, 
from which date the methods of preparing the annual returns of all 
railway companies were unified and systematized, and the previous 
half-yearly periods, with their Scottish variations, gave place to 
accounts and returns for the calendar year, providing for annual 
meetings in Feb* in every case. The year 1913 is the only one for 
which complete accounts and returns were prepared in accordance 
with the Act, the conditions of railway control and guarantee during 
and subseciuent to the war having prevented later returns being 
presented in complete form. Inde^, during the actual war period 
the accounts and returns were reduced to l>are essentials, ana some 
tables are still necessarily in alieyancc. 

Safety First .^* — In 1914 the Great Western railway adopted 
systematic " Safety First ’’ propaganda, immediately followed by the 
London " Underground '' railways, and since that date the matter 
has been closely followed up by other companies, several havinir 
issued publications to their staff setting forth ‘ Safety First ^ 
principles. On Dec. i 1916 the London " Safety First '' Council was 
constituted, including representatives of several railways. 

Locomotive Development, — Superheating was already recognized 
as a desirable feature of hicomotive practice in 1910, and has since 
become firmly established as an eSvSential part of almost every loco- 
motive design, including tank and shunting as well as main-line 
passenger and goods classes. The Schmidt and Robinson types are 
both widely employed, the former in the hands of the firm known as 
Marine & Locomotive Superheaters, Ltd., and the latter In those of 
the Superheater Corp., Ltd. Both have been developed, and 
dampers or draft retarders are now seldom employed, improved 
designs of release, snifting and other valves or adjuncts, or the use of 
a steam circulating system, being found to meet the needs of the 
situation. The designs mainly used in each case are the types A and 
B of the respective nnns. Several other designs are, however, now in 
considerable use; Mr. G. J. Churchward’s “Swindon '' apparatus 
on the Great Western railway; Mr. (>. Hughes’s " top ana bottom 
header ’’ and “ twin plug header” dtJsigns on the t-ancashire & 
Yorkshire railway; Mr. K. W. Urie’s “ Eastleigh ’’ superheater on 
the London & South-Western railway; Mr. H. N. Gresley’s “ twin- 
tube ’’ superheater on the Great Northern railway; Mr. R. E. L. 
Maunsell’s special form of header ^M.L.S. superheater, Type C) on 
the South-Eastern & Chatham railway; ann Mr. E. A. Watson’s 
design on the Great Southern & Western railway of Ireland. Mr. 
J. G. Robinson, of course, uses the “Robinson" pattern on the 
Great Central railway and his designs are largely used also on other 
railways. High-degree superheating is now invariably employed. 

Feedwater heating is used to a limited extent on certain lines, and 
the Weir apparatus has been experimentally installed on several 
others, but tne practice is still far from general. The use of oil for 
fuel continues to be the subject of experiment, but is still exceptional, 
though during the 1921 coal strike engines were adapted on many 
lines. Mention may be made of trials of the “ Scarab ’’ system on 
the L, & N.W.R. and other lines, while on the Great Central railway 
Mr. J. G. Robinson is stated to have obtained notable results from 
pulverized fuel and a “colloidal" mixture of pulverized coal and 
oil, also with the " Unolco " oil-burning equipment. 

Recent locomotive practice tends towards the systematic adop- 
tion of the 4-6-0 type for express and ordinary passenger and fast- 

f [Oods locomotives, while the 2-6-0 type has appeared on several 
mes for mixed-traffic duties. The former is often associated with 
the use of four high-pressure cylinders, and on several rail ways 
three-cylinder locomotives of various types have been placed in 
service, but the ordinary two-cylinder system is still the most 
general. Walschaert valve gear is becoming more and more widely 
used. On many railways large tank engines have been introduced, 
notably of the 4-6-2, 2-6-4, 4“4“4. 0-6-4, and 4-6-4 wheel arrange- 
ments, with 0-8-2 and 2-8-0 locomotives for heavy local goods and 
shunting work. 

Rolling Stock, — In the carriage department there have been no 
special developments since 1910, though improvements in designs 
already in use have, of course, been made. To some extent, steel 
panels are being employed, and for electric rolling stock steel con- 
struction is now largely used. On the L. & Y.R. all-steel coaches are 
used on the Manchester-Bury electric route. To provide for rapid 
detraining and entraining of passengers at busy “ Underground " 
stations, new designs of rolling stock have been adopted, including 
three sets of double doors on each side, one midway and the others 
towards, but some distance from, the ends. Steadying pillars and 
hand-holds are superseding the strfms hitherto provid^ for the 
convenience of standing passengers. On the goods and mineral side 
no special developments in rolling stock need to be referred to, 
except that the use of high-capacity wagons up to 50 tons’ capacity' 
ts extending, though as yet to a limited extent only. 

Miscellaneous.— During 1910 express locomotives of the G.W. 
and L. & N.W. railways were exchanged for comparative trial; also 
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between the Highland and North Britieh> the L* & N.W. and North 
British, and the Great Southern 8 l Wehtem and Great Northern in 
Ireland. On April 4 1914 the well-^known horse Dandy/' which had 
so long worked the Port Carlisle branch of the North British railway, 
at last gave place to a steam train; On Dec. 19 1915 occurred the 
disastrous landslide at “ The Warren,” Folkestone, necessitating the 
dosing of the S.E. & C.R. main line between Folkestone and Dpver 
throughout the war period. It was hot reopened until Aug. 11 1919^ 

BamsH Railways under War Conditions 

Railway Executive Commiike, — As far back as 1865 an £ngi« 
ncer and Railway Staff Cori)s had been formed to provide 
organization of railway managers, engineers and contractors 
who, in the event of war, would, under the direction of the mili- 
tary authorities, superintend the operation of railways and carry 
out such additional works as might be necessary. In 1896 the 
Army Railway Council was constituted, this body being known 
from 1903 as the War Railway Council. P rom these bodies was 
formed in Nov. 1912 the Railway Executive Committee, com- 
prising the general managers of certain leading railways. The 
work of the Committee was mainly advisory, but included 
certain preparatory measures which bore good fruit when, on 
Aug. 4 19x4, on the declaration of war, nearly all railways in 
England, Scotland and Wales were taken over by the Govern- 
ment under the Regulation of the Forces Act 1871, and directed 
on behalf of the State by the Railway Executive Committee. 
It n>ay be explained that this Committee was never intended to 
supersede the actual management of railways, but to issue 
directions and to codniinatc the working of aff lines concerned 
as required by the various emergencies as they arose. Otherwise, 
and notwithstanding the many uncontemplated developments 
in the scope and operation of the Committee throughout the 
war period, the ruling principle was always that the officers of 
the respective railways should continue to operate their lines 
without State interference. 

Railway Control and Guarantee. — The Act of 1871 provided 
that, to avoid the complexities of payment for services rendered 
anil other difficulties which necessarily would have arisen, the 
Government guaranteed to make up any ascertained deficiency 
in the aggregate net receiiits of all the railways taken over as 
compared with the aggregate for the corresponding period of 
1913. Throughout the war period, therefore, all ordinary finan- 
cial arrangements on the operating side ceased, and the work 
of the Railway Clearing Ilousc in regard to the division of 
receipts according to ownership of lines and various arrange- 
ments between companies was tUscontinued. The original agree- 
ment provided for adjustment according to the conditions dur- 
ing the first half of the year 1914 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period in 1913, but, when the question of war bonuses 
to railway workers to meet the higher cost of living arose early 
in 1915, it was agreed that this proviso should cease to operate 
in consideration of the first 25% of the war bonus conceded in 
Feb. 19 IS being borne entirely by the companies, though all 
subsequent increases were undertaken by the State. In Aug. 
1915 the Government accepted the principle of making allow- 
ances to the railway companies supplementary to the periodical 
compensation payments in respect of deferred maintenance and 
renewal. At a later stage agreements were made as to the pay- 
ment of interest upon various capital works unproductive at 
the time of the outbreak of war, or completed and brought into 
use during the earlier war period, and in regard to many other 
complicating factors which arose. Some of these agreements 
occasioned severe strictures by Lord Colwyn's Committee on 


R<ul|way Agreeftti^ts, was issued early in 1921, but 

the of hostilities, and notwithstanding the very 

wide and/ to some extent undefined scx>pe of control which was 
eventually forced upon the Railway Executive Committee, the 
arrangements made by the Committee on behalf of the State 
with the railway companies are generally regarded to have been 
reasonable and equitable* 

The Government >Pf0 fit on Railways . — ^It may be pointed out 
that, according to a Government return issued under date of 
April 36 1919, if all Government traffic had been charged for at 
authorized pre-war rates the amounts would have been as fol- 
lows for the periods stated:— 

Aug. 5 to Dec. 31 1914 

Year 1915 10,279,104 

Year 1916 • • 20,649,126 

Year 1917 . ... . . . . . * 35.698,554 

Year 1918 41,917,024 

Total £112,043,808 

For the corresponding periods the amounts which the Govern- 
ment had to provide by way of compensation were: — 

Aug. 5 1914 to Dec. 311915 . . . . . . £15,946.839 

Year 1916 . 14,039,674 

Year 1917 24,075,768 

Year 1918 . . 41,251,326 

Total £95.313.607 

Beside the actual working of the railways, the use of railway 
steamers, docks, canals, etc., represented a value estimated at 
from £10,000,000 to £15,000,000, while munition and similar 
work done (to the value of about £17,000,000) in railway work- 
shops at cost price and therefore without profit to the companies, 
also the provision of locomotives, rolling stock, permanent way, 
etc., for use overseas, indicate the complexities of the arrange- 
ments ultimately entailed and the tremendous scope the utiliza- 
tion of the home railways for war purposes eventually attained. 
The Irish railways were not concerned at first in the Govern- 
ment control and guarantee. They were, however, taken over 
under similar conditions from Jan. i 1917. The appended table 
shows the manner in which the control of railways in association 
with the Government guarantee operated. 

In other words, the aggregate of all the freight, munition, 
troop and passenger traffic carried on Government account, if 
charged for, would greatly have exceeded the sum payable by 
the Government to bring up the annual net receipts to the pre- 
war level. It has to be remembered, however, that arrears of 
maintenance and cost of replacement of stock, etc., apart from 
what was essential at the time, could not figure very promiaggjtly 
in the account.s until after the termination of hostilities. 

Armistice, however, heavy costs were entailed undci^flpife and 
other headings, while the reduction of Governna^nt rraiTic to the 
relatively very small figures of the post-war pericid converted the 
profit of the war years into a serious deficit. The fact remains, 
however, that while the war cni^gency continued the bargain 
made was a very good one fozilne State, and it was only in 1918 
that the, by then, generouajwage and war-bonus concessions to 
the railway staff tended^^ convert the profit to the State into 
a deficiency — even tbflTa relatively small one. 

War Bonuses anmtoncessions to Staff . — As showing the tre- 
mendous effect of^These concessions it may be mentioned that 
for the financial year ended March 31 1920, as compared with 
1913, the inc^ased cost of working the railways was estimated at 
£57,ooo,04^bn account of war wage and other concessions, and 


Operation of Government ouarantee 



#1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Revenue earned by railways over expenditure* 

Amount of compensation paid by Government to railway companies 

on basis of published accounts for 1913 

1 Profit or Loss to Government . 

"■i 1 

^ 46,130,000 

49,420,063 

46,319,000 

+3,101,063 

i 

S 3 .»« 5.849 

46,513,000 

1 

44,068,105 

46,576,000 
--ai 5 » 7 r 89 g- 


* Includes estimated value of services rendered by railways to the Gil\^mmefit free of charge, as shown in White Paper, Ctnd. 402, 
apart from value of services rendered to the Government in respect of steamboats, canals, docks, ^ hotels, etc,, estimated at from £10,000,000 
to (15,000,000 for the war period. 
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from £20,000,000 to £45,000,000 duo to the eight^hour day and 
further concessions then recently granted or under dlscuWon, 
In the opinion of experts it is thought, however, that even these 
difficulties would not have arisen, at least in so aOute a form, had 
it not been for the maintenance of pre-war rates and charges 
for goods traffic throughout the war period, while it was not 
until Jan. 1 1917 (June 1 1918 in Ireland) that ordinary passenger 
fares were increased by 50 per cent., and then mainly with the 
object of restricting travel rather than of raising revenue. Had 
adjustments been made stage by stage, as was done in the case of 
prices in general trade and industry, the financial situation in 
regard to railways would have been very greatly improved, 
and there would have been relatively little objection to the 
increase which became imperative in the post-war period. 

MohUizaiion Traffic . — Very complete plans for mobilization 
had been prepared by the Railway Executive Committee long 
before there was any probability of war, and continually revised 
and brought up to date, so that everything was ready for 
the wonderful transportation achievements which followed the 
declaration of war. Thus between Aug. 10 and 31 no fewer than 
670 trains, coming from aU parts of the country and conveying 
horses, guns, baggage and stores, as well as approximately 
120,000 men of all ranks, were dealt with at Southampton Docks 
with little interference with ordinary civilian traffic. Through- 
out the war period achievements of this character were regularly 
accomplished at all the chief embarkation centres and there is 
no instance on record of the breakdown of railway arrangements 
at any time, even when the tremendous volume of munition and 
other traffic conducted in national interests, but not directly 
for war purposes, was also placed upon the railways. 

Public Railway Transport . — During the war period it was 
necessary to impose many restrictions upon both passenger and 
goods traffic. Excursion and many cheap-fare facilities were 
early discontinued, as also tourist and certain other classes of 
tickets carrying special facilities. Continental traffic was, of 
course, subject to special reguLations and from the outbreak of 
war Dover became a closed area, such continental steamer 
services as were maintained being diverted to other ports. In 
fact, at all the great railway ports there were severe restrictions 
upon civilian traffic. During 1916 further regulations came into 
force for passenger travel, following a process of deceleration of 
express trains, partly due to the insertion of stops to enable 
them to serve the purpose of trains which were withdrawn in 
order to free the lines for Government traffic, and partly in view 
of the exceptional loading which became general, and to ease 
the strain on permanent way, bridges, etc., which could not be 
maintained to usual standards. From Jan. i 1917 still further 
restrictions were imposed upon railway travel and conveyance of 
luggage; restaurant cars were withdrawn entirely on many lines 
and reduced on others, and passenger traffic was allocated to 
specific routes where alternatives had hitherto been available 
for the same journeys. An increase of 50 per cent, was made 
upon ordinary passenger fares and from 10 to 20 per cent, on 
season tickets, the issue of which was regulated, while it was 
required that they should be showm by each passenger on every 
journey made. Certain branch lines were closed, most of the 
rail-motor intermediate services withdrawn, and a large number 
of stations closed. 

Release of Raihuaymen. — An important object of these reductions 
in train services and facilities was to enable railwaymen to be 
released to serve with the forces, and altogether no fewer than 
1^14475 nien were thus contributed. This figure represented 49 per 
cent, of the staff of military age in railway employ on Aug. 4 191 A* 
Large numbers of men, apart from Reservists and Territorials, had, 
of course, joined voluntarily quite early in the war, but the general 
enlistment of railwaymen was not favoured until 1916, by which 
time a definite scheme of release had been adopted on a system which 
reduced inconvenience to the railway companies to a minimum and 
yet enabled reasonable proportions of men to be supplied. 

Railway Officers in Government Throughout the war 

railway omcers of many grades were freely utilized hy the Govern- 
ment; some for special duties involving cortimissioned rank in the 
army or navy, and others for rendering expert assistance in civilian 
capacities to various Government departments. In fact, a con- 
siderable number of railway officers in high positions were given 


important Government appointments In connexion with various 
easting and new State departments. In other instances, railway 
ofhMrs were temporarily loaned to the Government. 

Employment of Women. — Comparatively early in the war women 
were introduced into many ranks of the railway service, and in due 
course they were seen on a wide variety of work—* at passenger and 
goods stations and depots, in engine sheds, on electric trains as 

gatemon and in a few instances as guards, on cartage and 
delivery vans, and in the railway workshops, in addition to more 
obvious employment as clerks, waitresses and in bwking-oflices. 
To some extent these measures were remlercd practicable by the 
discontinuance of the more complicated travel facilities, the reduc- 
tion of record-keeping to a minimum, the abolition of detailed state- 
ments between railway companies and Railway Clearing House 
work; but to a great extent women were employed in direct replace- 
ment of men who had been released with but little adjustment of 
their duties. A total of 55,000 women were thus employed in rail- 
Wiw working, and about 6,000 on munition work in railway shops. 

Goods and Mineral Traffic Allocation.-^Qoods and mineral traffic, 
especially when the manufacture of munitions on a very large scale 
was going on all over the country under Ciovernment direction, 
became of vital importance, and all other traffic w^as made sub- 
servient thereto. For the control of non -Government traffic a 
system of allocation was widely adopted, reciuiring consignors to 
despatch their goods by specified routes and from particular depots 
and sometimes on particular days, according to destination, while 
at times it was necessary to refuse to accept traffic for a time. 
Arrangements had already been made between the leading railway 
companies in regard to “ common user ” of wagons of ordinary type, 
while private owners’ wagons were brought into the “ pool.'’ 

Coal Control. — A system of coal control was adopted in 1917, 
partly due to the necessary discontinuance of a large proportion of 
the normal coastal water-borne conveyance of coal, by which each 
part of the country drew its coal supplies from specified colliery 
areas, and this traffic alone representeu an enormous burden. 

Military and Naval Traffic. — For the needs of the Army and Navy 
facilities on a very large scale had to be provided. Apart from the 
movements of troops for service overseas, continual streams of 
traffic passed to and from the training camps. Leave travel, however 
restricted, was inevitably a very big factor, and, as the war pro- 
gressed, ambulance trains passed very frequently between the 
Channel ports and hospitals in various parts of the country. Among 
special facilities which had thus to be afforded may be mentioned the 
naval leave trains which ran regularlv between the north of Scotland 
and London in connexion with the fleet in northern waters, while a 
continuous stream of coal trains had to be run between South 
Wales and other suitable coal areas and the far north of Scotland for 
the use of naval vessels. One of the chief difficulties, indeed, was the 
need for using the Highland railway for naval traffic on so large a 
scale, and parts of this were doubled during the war in order to 
relieve the congestion which necessarily followed the lengthy single- 
track mileage of this, as it proved, vitally important line. 

Munition Traffic. — Widespread munition manufacture necessarily 
occasioned a great deal of civilian traffic directly and indirectly in 
national interests, while in a number of places ordinarily quiet sta- 
tions or branches became very busy owing to the erection of army 
camps or of munition works. A few stations had to be specially 
erected and several new branch lines made. 

Railway Docks and Harbours. — As owners of several of the best- 
equipped docks and harbours, including new ones such as Imming- 
ham, G.C.R., and the King George Dodc at Mull, H. & B. and N.E. 
Railways, and the new lock entrance at Newport, Alexandra 
(Newport & South WaleSl Docks & Railway, brought into use 
shortly l>efore the outbreak of war, in addition to the older ones, 
such as Southampton, the railways provided the nation with some 
of the most complete embarkation depots. Most of these became 
closed areas, ant! all of them were used to their fullest capacity, 
either for direct war traffic or when the submarine menace diverted 
shipping traffic from its accustomed ports. 

Railway Steamers. — Railway steamers also were widely used, and 
of a total of 218 vessels 126 were taken over and j6 lost from various 
causes. They were used as transports, for the maintenance of 
national supplies, as minesweepers, and as hospital ships. Fre- 
quently even those which remained on regular services had to assist 
in meeting emergencies, such as the evacuation of Belt^ian refugees. 

Railways and Air Raids. — An important difficulty with which the 
railways had to deal was that due to the numerous air raids over 
Great Britain. Relatively little serious damage was done, but the 
fact that traffic had often to be or worked under difficulties, the re- 
duced lighting generally maintained throughout the more vulner- 
able parts of the country, and the congestion which followed each 
cessation of traffic constituted serious hindrances to railway working. 

Armoured Trains. — Throughout the war period^ too, the possi- 
bility of invasion had to be faced, and many special arrangements 
made with a view to the possible need for transferring the civilian 
population from the coast towns to the interior. Several armoured 
trains were constructed in the railway workshops, though they were 
never called upon for use under service conditions. 

r Miscellaneous. — At many of the principal railway stations free 
buffets were installed for the benefit of soldiers and sailors, and in 
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some cases these provided special facilities/ as at Victorifu S.£* & 
C*R., where arrangements were made for the exchange of French 
for English money, the amount dealt with reaching a total of approxi* 
matety £10,000,000. At one period the railways were severely con- 
gested by the traffic due to the evacuation of Belgium, and one result 
of this was the continual stream of Belgian soldiers coming to 
England on leave to visit their families, a total of 237,000 thus 
travelling. At many stations local bodies, such as the V,A.D., etc., 
made very complete arrangements for providing refreshments to 
soldiers travelling through and for attendance upon the ambulance 
trains. Frequently valuable assistance was given by the various 
ambulance associations belonging to the railway service. 

Brxtxsh Railway Work in the War 

During the war period British railways rendered essential 
services on a very large scale, both in regard to traffic require- 
ments at home and those associated with active service in the 
various war areas. To some extent the former has already been 
covered by general reference, but further details must be given. 

Military and Naval Specied Trains , — Between the declaration 
of war and the date of the Armistice all the larger railways were 
called upon to run special trains conveying officers and men, 
frequently with guns, ammunition, horses and equipment, when 
passing to a port for embarkation to France or other theatres of 
war. There were also transfers of units between camps, leave 
travel and special events, such as the arrival of Canadian, S. 
African and other contingents from abroad and their journeys 
from ports of arrival to training centres, together with that por- 
tion of the American army which passed through the United 
Kingdom. In the aggregate the numbers of special trains 
operated by the leading railways were very great, and the follow- 
ing table shows, as far as information is available, the number 
of special trains mainly, if not exclusively, on the passenger side, 
run by the railways mentioned, with the numbers of officers and 
men who travelled: — 



Trains 

Officers and Men 
conveyed 

L. k S.W.R. : : 

58.«59 

20,223,954 

L.^ N.W.R. . . . 

56,470 

22,268,000 

G.VV.R 

33.615 

— 

N.E.R. 

24.172 

11,810,290 

LB. ^S.e.R. . . . 

27.366 

— 

G.E.R 

13,000 

6,231,293 

G.C.R 

&t 663 

2,656.726 


Three other railways may be mentioned, though their totals 
include also ambulance trains, goods and other speciaisi — 



Trains 

Officers and Men 
conveyed 

S.E. & C.R. . . . 

163,000 

12,141,933 

M.R 

11,502 

2,282,000 

N.B.R 

45 .c>f>o 

— 


The numbers of special trains required on the freight side 
are more indefinite, as they included many trains run to meet 
the needs of the Government munition undertakings and of 
coal traffic passing from the colliery areas to the Fleet bases, 
and, to some extent, in connexion with the coal control scheme. 
However, it may be mentioned that on the London, Brighton & 
South Coast railway no fewer than 53,376 special trains were 
run mainly for traffic to and from the ports on the system. On 
the Great Western railway the total was 63,349 and on the 
Great Eastern railway 1 1,000. To meet the needs of the Fleet 
several railways ran 20 or even more trains per day conveying 
Admiralty coal. The arrival of the American army in Great 
Britain entailed the running of 1,6^4 special trains on the London 
& North-Western railway and 1,139 on the Great Western rail- 
way. When the Canadian contingents first arrived in England 
the London & South-Western railway was required to run 92 
specials from Plymouth alone. 

Ambulance Trains , — For home service a total of 20 trains was 
equipped for army use: G.C.R. 3; G.E.R. 2; G.W.R. 4; L. & Y.R. 
2; L. & N.W.R. p; L. & S.W.R. 2; M.R. 2. There were also two in 
Ireland, one each equipped by the G.N. and G.S. & W. railways. 
Five naval ambulance trains were also in use, these differing some- 
what in regard to internal arrangements and equipment. Many 
individual vehicles wer^ also fitted tor the purpose of conveying small 
numl>ers of men in ordinary trains, and there were nine other trains 


sufficiently equipped to be brought into use as emergency ambulance 
trains. For service overseas 30 ambulance trains were emttpped by 
the home railways, each consisting of 16 bogie coaches. These were 
supplied as follows: G.C.R. i ; G.E.R. 4: G.W.R. 8; L. & Y.R. 3; 
L.^N.W.R.7;L.&S.W.R. i;L.B.&S.C.R. i;M.R.2; N.E.R.I; 
L. Sl N.W.R. and G.E.R.I jointly : L.& N.W.R. andL.B.&S.C.R. i 
jointly. Two trains presented by the United Kingdom Flour Millers’ 
Association were constructed by the G.E. and G.W. railways joint- 
ly, and the Lord Michelham (or *’ Queen Mary ”) presentation train 
was eciuipped by the L.B. 8 c S.C. and L. & N. W. railways. A further 
train, Known as the Princess Christian Hospital Train, was built by 
the Birmingham Carriage & Wagon Company. A majority of these 
trains was employed in France, out two went to Egypt and one to 
Salonika. When the American army came arrangements were made 
for 19 other trains, of the same general type as those previously 
supplied for overseas service, to l>e equipped by British railways for 
the use of the U.S.A. forces in France, as follows: G.C.R. i ; G.E.R. 
1 ; G.W.R. 4; L. & Y.R. 3; L. & N.W.R. 4; L. & S.W.R. i ; M.R. 5. 
Twenty-nine others were on order at the date of the Armistice, when, 
of course, work was at once suspended. Including spare and extra 
vehicles, a total of 822 vehicles was thus adapted for the Government 
trains, and 304 for the U.S. trains. 

The following numbers of journeys made by ambulance trains on 
various railways will indicate the enormous volume of this traffic, 
these figures applying, of course, only to the ambulance trains run- 
ning on the home railways: L. & N.W.R. 13,318; L. & S.W.R. 
10,173; S.E. &C.R. 7 » 5 I 5 ; G.W.R. §,000; M.R. 3,982 ; N.B.R. 1,800; 
G.E.R. 1,172. This traffic was dealt with at various ports, but it is 
worthy of note that no fewer than 3,166 were despatched from the 
new Marine station at Dover, uncompleted at the time of the out- 
break of war, but finished off at an early date sufficiently to serve 
for the transfer of wounded men. 

Troop Movement and other Military Traffic, — ^The numbers of 
special trains given above will indicate the enormous dimensions 
which the traffic entailed by troop movement involved. At suitable 
places large numbers of both passenger and goods vehicles had to 
be kept in reserve to provide for movements of trpops at short notice, 
and many of the cross-country or connectitt^ ‘lines proved of special 
value in enabling through journeys t^'be made from one system to 
another and by providing alternative routes to avoid congestion. 
The North London, Hampstead Junction, and North and South- 
West Junction railways carried nearly 14,000 sfiecuil trains, and on 
several dates pUlilic traffic was entirely discontinued. The 
“ widened ” Hfies of the Metropolitan railway, through Farringdon 
Street and the connexion to the South-Eastern & Chatham railway 
at Ludgate Hill, were used by no fewer than 626^000 special passenger 
or goods trains, though this route was restricted by the limited 
loading gauge and coufil not, therefore, be used for ambulance trains 
and certain other traffic. The West London railway dealt with 
about 150 troop or special trains per month, and the East London a 
gross total of about 1,000. Beanng in mind that the magnitude of 
the forces involved a tremendous amount of leave travel, it may be 
mentioned that, during 1917 only, over 28,000,000 of H.M. forces 
travelled free by warrant on the nome railways, while nearly 2,000,- 
000 journeys were similarly made by civilians in Government service. 

Traffic at Ports, — Dover was largely used as a centre for ambulance 
train traffic, but at Southampton a very large volume of stores, 
munitions and other material was dealt with, besides a considerable 
amount of shipping traffic necessarily continued. The So|l;^i 4 inpton 
train ferry to Dieppe was brought into use in Nov. i^jiuthat at 
Richborough, near Sandwich, being completed in Feh- tfio. Both 
enabled goods wagons to be sent across without transshipment, and 
they were especially useful for the conveyance of tanks, heavy guns, 
locomotives, etc. Avonmouth, Devonport and Liverpool were used 
as ports for supplying the Mediterranean and Mesopotamian forces. 
Immingham and other East Coast ports were largely used for supply- 
ing the fleets in more southern waters, while Leith, Aberdeen. Inver- 
gorden, Thurso and other Scottish centres W’cre kept very busy in 
meeting the demands of the Grand Fleet. Newhaven and Little- 
hampton together dealt with nearly 7,000,000 tons of traffic on war 
account. In addition to the steamer traffic across the Channel the 
South Coast ports, including Richborough, sent over 1,000,000 tons 
by means of sea-going barges. 

Munition and Admiralty Coal Traffix:. — Besides the traffic directly 
required for the army and navy, the railways had to meet many other 
traffic requirements, as indicated by the following: The South- 
Eastern 8 c Chatham railway alone conveyed nearly 200,000 tons of 
army mails, parcel-post packages and lighter stores not dealt with in 
bulk, ria Dover ana Folkestone. On the London & North-Western 
railway nearly 16,000 trains were run for the conveyance of Admir- 
alty coal. In many parts of the country extensive forestry work was 
undertaken, and the conveyance of the cut timber amounted to 
hundreds of thousands of tons on many railways. On the North- 
Eastern railway the tonnage of goods conveyed on Government 
account amounted to 5,500,000, and of Admiralty coal nearly 12,000,- 
000 tons, while to serve the numerous munition centres in tne north- 
eastern area involved the conveyance of some 84.000,000 workpeople* 
On the Great Western railway at one time no fewer than 360 addi- 
tional trains had to be run daily, solely for the conveyance of 
workers to the various war factories. 
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LfcmaHves and RoUint Sk>ck sofU Omseas,-^A inimber of Iin^ 
motives under jconstruction for various colonial and foreign rail^ys 
were commandeer^ by the Government and diverted for lise in 
France and elsewhere, while large orders were given for the building 
of engines by British firms for use in France. A total of 247, of a 
oontemplated order for 500 of the 2-8-0 type alone, was con» 
structea. But to meet immediate needs it was necessary for British 
railways to supply considerable numbers of engines from their own 
stocks, mainly for France, though some went to Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, and ^lonika. The total locomotives thus sullied num- 
bered 675, erf which the L. & N.W.R. provided m; G.W.R. 95; 
M.R. 78; N.E.R. $0; G.C.R. 33; and G^N.R. 23; the remainder 
being sent by other companies. In addition, 30,000 goods wagons 
were sent overseas, together with 100 special wagons and 40 30-ton 
coal wagons. The Great Central railway constructed six engines to 
the design adopted for the War Department 2-8-0 locomotives 
which were, in fact, substantially to G.C.R. designs; 2,500 20-ton 
covered wagons were built in railway workshops. 

Besides the standard-gauge rolling stock, large numbers of steam, 
petrol, and petrol-electnc locomotives of smaa types, and wagons 
of various designs, for use on the light railways in France, were built 
by various firms, though not mu<m of this work was done by the 
railway companies beyond the equipment of Ford cars as rail trac- 
tors at Crewe Works. A considerable amount of permanent way was, 
however, sent overseas by the home railway companies, partly by 
taking up certain light-traftic branch lines or by converting double 
lines to single track, and also to a considerable extent from stock. 
A great quantity of bridge parts, machinery, cranes and other 
material was also supplied from stock, while the equipment of the 
army railway workshops in France was largely provided by the 
various railway companies. 

W'ar Work in RaUway Shops, — As already mentioned, this was 
undertaken to the value of about £17,000,000, and covered a wide 
rangfe of products— from ambulance stretchers, road vans and gun- 
carriages to the repair of cartridge cases and the production of shell 
cases, frequently of large sizes. Several travelling workshop trains 
were also equipp^ in the British railway shops. In a number of 
instances, too, railway companies undertook the repair of Belgian 
and other locomotives sent over from France. 

71 ^ Railway Troops, — ^As already mentioned, a total of 18^475 
men was released from railway service to join H.M. forces. They 
were largely utilized in the formation of, or transferred to, the various 
sections known generically as the Railway Troops attached to the 
Royal Engineers. A number of the companies were recruited mainly 
from the men of a particular railway, especially in the case of the 
L. & N.W.R. (115th) and the G.W.R. (116th, 262nd and 275th), 
while the ii8th was recruited chiefly from the G.E. and N.E. rail- 
ways. There were two principal sections, the Railway Construction 
Troops and the Railway Operating Division, the former numbering 
35 companies and the latter 42} companies, including those dealing 
with the light railw^s. Besides these there were Labour, Roads, 
Canadian Overseas Construction, Canadian Operating, S. African 
and Australian companies, bringing the total to ii8i companies. 
The various camp railways were also supplied from these bodies. 

The Post- Armistice Period 

On the cessation of active hostilities the pressure of war traffic 
at once eased, though it was some weeks before Government 
traffic materially decreased in volume. Necessarily, for some 
time afterwards the completion of work in hand and the traffic 
occasioned thereby kept the railways fairly busy, though with 
less urgency and strain. Leave travel was even more freely 
given, and the demobilization of the forces for many months 
placed a big strain upon the railways on the passenger side. 
National traffic on the goods side, too, remained heavy, as 
systems of control of food-stuffs, coal and necessities could not 
at once be discontinued, and was further complicated by the 
public call for the return of unrestricted transit conditions, for 
improvements in facilities, and for a resumption of the relative 
freedom of pre-war conditions. There were also tremendous 
arrears of construction and maintenance of railway permanent 
way and rolling stock to be overtaken. 

Demobilization of the Forces, — This traffic was a very big 
thing in itself, and numerous special trains had to be run between 
the ports and the demobilization centres. It was estimated that 
40,000 men would be dealt with daily, and that was about the 
number realized. But the effect of public pressure caused great 
irregularity, and, as a result, the railways had to deal with much 
of this traffic— which also included the dispersal journeys of 
men from the demobilization centres — as best they could. One 
dispersal depot alone thus dealt with over 1,000,000 men. 
Horses had ako to be conveyed in large numbew, many being 
brought back in through trucks via the Channel train-ferries. 


Their sale, ako the large traffic occasiotted by the return of 
tolling stock and material from overseas, and the sale of army 
stocks of all kinds under the direction of the Disposak Board, 
added appreciably to the work of the railways. 

Arrears of Maintenance and Construction, — The work thus 
involved was necessarily of great volume and expense. It 
entailed relaying of lines, repair and reconstruction of bridges, 
completion of deferred new works, repair of locomotives and 
rcrfling stock, and the construction of overdue replacements. 
In addition certain war extensions had to be dismantled, and 
workshops cleared of special machinery, and not a few new 
machines added in place of those which had become worn out. 
Public opinion ceased to look quite so favourably upon the 
large expenditure thus incurred. The companies had, of course, 
placed to reserve large sums in view of this work, but as they 
had been limited to net receipts on a pre-war basis, these were 
necessarily on pre-war standards, though usually with increases 
as far as practicable, whereas when the money had to be spent 
costs of materials and labour had increased approximately 
threefold. Agreements made between the Government and the 
companies provided for the difference being made up, but the 
amounts involved became so great that in Oct. 1920 a Commit- 
tee was appointed to report upon these agreements. In large 
measure tills was little more than a sop to public opinion, for 
the report of Lord Colwyn’s Committee, as it is generally 
called, took little account of the merits of the case, and appeared 
mainly concerned with a solution which presented very much 
the appearance of repudiation of agreements when they became 
unpleasantly expensive. However, it was generally realized 
that these costs were the inevitable corollary to the great bene- 
fits, and actual profit as shown in a previous section, obtained 
by the nation from the railways during the war period; and a 
settlement was ultimately arrived at in May 1921, providing 
for the payment in two instalments of £60,000,000, after the 
termination of Government control in Aug. 1921. Until then 
the arrangements already adopted for monthly payments in 
respect of arrears of construction and maintenance were con- 
tinued. This solution avoided much prospective litigation and 
represented a reasonable degree of give-and-take on both sides. 
The Colwyn Report suggested that a total of £156,000,000 
would thus be involved, but this was given without data and 
was almost certainly overstated. Payments already made must 
be considered in conjunction with the £60,000,000 accepted 
in settlement. The corresponding amount agreed upon in 
respect of the Irish railways was £3,000,000. 

Railway Guarantee and the Subsidy.' — As Government traffic 
diminkhed in volume, and more and more national traffics were 
returned with de-control to private enterprise, the effect of the 
high cost of materials and supplies, and the generous wage and 
other concessions, quickly resulted in the railways requiring 
considerable subsidies. At the end of 1919 belated action was 
taken to increase railway charges to an economic level, the lack 
of which action had largely caused the very serious position which 
arose after the conclusion of active hostilities. Thus, whereas the 
amount of Government compensation in 1918 was £46,576,000, 
and the receipts, inclmling the estimated value of Government 
traffic, £44,068,105 on account of railway working alone, for 
the year ended March 31 1920 the realized deficit amounted to 
£41,349,530, even after allowing for certain increases in charges 
which came into force during that period. And for the 1920-1 
period the net Exchequer liability was estimated at £54,5c>o,ooo. 

Wage Concessions and Increased Costs, — These provide the 
chief explanation for the large subsidies entailed, expenses hav- 
ing risen nearly 200% and receipts an average of only 80% as 
compared with 1913, the year upon which the Government 
guarantee of net receipts was based. Thus the gross receipts, 
expenditure and net receipts for 1913, 1919 and 1920 were: — 



1913 

1919 

1920 

Gross Receipts 
Expenditure . 

Net Receipts (Rail- 
. way) . 

£129,194,000 

£83,585,000 

£45,809,000 

£226,363,000 

£180,098,000 

£46,265,000 

£398 ,349,000 
£251.575.000 

£46,674,000 
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111 the case of fdur representative railways, English, Scotch; 
Irish and Welsh, wages and salaries alone showed the foUowing 
increases: — 



War-time concessions consisted mainly of the ilat-rate allow- 
ances of ,33$. per week, reached by successive increases in view 
of the rising cost of living, but after the Armistice action was 
taken by the Railwaymen^s Unions in respect of the eight-hour 
day (granted from Feb. i 1919), standardizing of wages and 
grading. The eight-hour day caused many difficulties and is 
necessarily costly, especially as it had to be equalized for many 
men whose wages were not calculated on that basis. Throughout 
1919 there were continual labour difficulties, and a serious strike 
lasted from Sept. 26 until Oct. 5, settled by an agreement that 
no reductions in wages should occur before Sept. 30 1920, and 
the whole matter thoroughly explored. In Oct. 1919 Central 
and National Wages Boards were set up. In Jan. 1920 an 
agreement was announced providing for an addition to the wages 
of each grade of 38s. per week and for cost of living allowances 
rising or falling in accordance with Board of Trade figures, with 
standardized rates of pay which should not fall below 100% 
over pre-war rates. This was at first objected to, but was 
accepted on Jan, 15 1920. Subsequent negotiations dealt with 
supervisory and other grades. Certain further advances were 
given in June 1920, and in view of the accompanying costs of 
materials and supplies it will be understood that these additions 
much more than balanced the alleged railway subsidies.*' 

Ministry of Transport, — An announcement, apparently un- 
authorized, by Mr. Winston Churchill in Dec. 1918, that nation- 
alization of the railways was contemplated caused a great 
deal of misunderstanding. There were, however, many matters 
requiring attention, and these together resulted in the bill for 
establishing a Ministry of Ways and Communications presented 
to Parliament in F^eb. 1919. As first introduced its contemplated 
scope and powers were considered to be too far-reaching, but 
in a modifie<l form it was passed as the Ministry of Transport 
Act, receiving Royal Assent on Aug. 26 igip, the Ministry 
being established as from Sept. 23 1919. The Ministry took 
over several sections of existing departments, including the 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade and the Roads 
Board. The Railway Executive Committee continued as such 
until Jan. i 1020, but most of its members were retained on the 
Railway Advisory Committee. Various other advisory and 
reporting committees have since been established. 

Rates f Fares and Charges, — Apart from the 50% increase in 
ordinary passenger fares, and of 10 to 20% increases in season- 
ticket charges, railway rates remained as in pre-war years until 
the Ministry of Transport announced increases in demurrage 
rates as from Jan. i 1920, and of 50% on goods rates as from 
Jan. 1 5 1920. These were followed on Aug. 6 by further increases 
bringing ordinary passenger fares up to 75% and season tickets 
50% over pre-war rates, and from Sept. 1920 workmen*s tickets 
were increased, and goods rates raised to substantially 100%. 
On Dec. 22 1920 the Rates Advisory Committee of the Ministry 
of Transport reported on the general question of rates and 
charges, and their recommendations materially influenced the 
Railway Bill placed before Parliament on May n 1921. 

Grouping and the Future of Railways, — One of the provisions 
of the Ministry of Transport Act was that a policy for the future 
of the home railways should be promulgated within two years. 
An outline of proposals was issued in July 1920, suggesting, 
inter alia^ the amalgamation of railways into groups as follows; 
(i) Southern^ combining the South-Eastern & Chatham, the 
Brighton, and the South-Western; (2) Western^ the present 
Great Western system with the ’Vl^elsh lines ; (3) North-Western, 
combining the North-Westerii, ttr^ Midland and the Lancashire 
Ik Yorkshire, North Staffordshire and Furness; (4) Eastern, 
combining the Gp^t Northern, the Great Central, and the 


Great Eastern; (5) North-Ea^n, the present North-Eastern 
system and the Hull k Barnsley; (6) London Croup (local Hnes); 
and (7) n Scottish Group for the whole of Scotland. These pro- 
posals were severely aritidzed, and the Railway Companies’ 
Association adopted the foUowing alternative: Group r, London 
k North-Western, Midland, Lancashire k Yorkshire, North 
Staffor<lshire, Furness, Caledonian, Glasgow & South-Western, 
and Highland railways; Group 2, Great Central, Great North- 
ern, Great Eastern, HuU k Barnsley, North-Eastern, North 
British, and Great North of Scotland railways; Group j, Great 
Western and Welsh lines; Group 4, London k South-Western, 
London, Brighton & South Coast, aj^ South-Eastern k Chatham 
railways; Group 5, London railways (local lines). On May ix 
1921 the promised bill was placed before Parliament, and embod- 
ied the foUowing modified scheme: (i) Southern Group, London 
k South-Western, London, Brighton k South Coast, South- 
Eastern, and London Chatham k Dover railways; (2) Western 
Group, Great Western and Welsh railways; (3) North-Western and 
Midland Group, London & North-Western, Midland, Lancashire 
k Yorkshire, North Staffordshire and Furness railways; (4) 
North-Eastern and Eastern Group, North Eastern, Great Cen- 
tral, Great Eastern, Great Northern and Hull k Barnsley rail- 
ways; (s) West Scottish Group, Caledonian, Glasgow k South- 
Western and Highland railways; (6) East Scottish Group, North 
British and Great North of Scotland Railways. During pro- 
ceedings in Committee of the House of Commons the 5th group 
was combined with the ist, and the 6th with the 2nd, substan- 
tially as proposed by the Railway Companies’ Association, 
and the Act, which received Royal Assent on Aug. 19 1921, 
therefore provides for four groups only :~Sou them; Western; 
North-Western, Midland and West Scottish; North-Eastern, 
Eastern and East Scottish. Amalgamation is to become effec- 
tive on July I 1923. The proposed London group was dropped 
in view of proposals for the setting-up of a London Traffic 
Board. Provisions were also made for the inclusion of repre- 
sentatives of the Railwaymen’s Unions in association with rail- 
way officers on advisory councils, etc. (not as directors as at 
first claimed), and for the continuance of the Central, National 
and local Wages Board. It was considered that these provisions, 
some of which represented agreements already made in conjunc- 
tion with the fare and rate increases in force according to the 
proposals of the Rates Advisory Committee, would enable the 
railway companies to operate under solvent and economic condi- 
tions on the termination of control on Aug. 15 1921. In regard 
to amalgamation it may be mentioned that early in 1921 prelim- 
inary arrangements of this character had ahwdllAMn made in 
regard to the North-Eastern and and 

the London k North-Westct|M|f^i|^^ k Yorkshire rail- 
ways, in addition to companies to be absorbed 

by their larger neighllbilik.'^ The chief difficulty, in fact, was in 
regard to Scottisl^ H^ays, which, it was claimed, would be so 
seriously affedtod that they could not hold their own in a group 
by themsulares, the alternative of amalgamation with appropri- 
ate associated English companies being favoured. Hence the 
alterM grouping adopted by the Act as finally passed. Control 
was actually terminated at midnight on Aug. 15 1921. 

Restoration of Facilities. — During the war many usual facilities of 
travel were withdrawn, but during 1920-1 a number were restored, 
as follows: pre-war luggage allowance for passenger-train traffic, 
June 14 1920; passengers’ luggage in advance, July i 1920; day 
excursion tickets, Aug. 12 1920; period excursion tickets, Dec. 2d 
1920; week-end tickets, May ii 1921 (deferred, owing to the coal 
strike, until Aug. 20, and Aug. 19 in the case of commercial travel- 
lers). G.E.R. continental services were resumed Feb. 25 1919; 
L.B. & S.C.R., June t 1919; the Dover-Calais route, S.E. & C.R,, 
Jan. 8 1920; and the Hull arid Zeebrugge route, N.E. and L. & Y. 
railways, May 14 1920. Express-train running was rapidly restored 
to a good level during 1920, and though still below pre-war stan- 
dards the main line services on all routes became very creditable in 
July 1921, both for speed and number. On some lined, indeed, pre- 
war schedules were definitely reinstated, and in certain instances 
facilities were even better than before the war. The suburban 
traffic problem was, however, still serious. On the “ Underground ” 
lines new rolling stock, when delivered, materially eased the inevi- 
table congestion. An arrangement had been made during the war 
whereby the associated “ Underground ” railways, of which the 
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Metropolitan District only was controlled and sub|oct to Govern- 
ment guarantee! should pool their receipts, including also the JU>ndon 
General Omnibus Company. To meet the peculiar conditions of the 
situation a special Act pf Parliament was passed, and from Sept. 26 
1920 these fines were empowered to charge revised fares, the 
Metropolitan I^strict railway ceasing to come under the guarantee. 
Allocation of passenger travel to specific routes, already partly in 
desuetude, partially disappeared during the early months of 192 x» 
and finally in July of that year. 

Goods rmjw:.*— During 1920 most of the sp^ial regulations 
imposed under war conditions disappeared, though the a>mmon- 
user of wagons still continued, and oy cooperative action it had 
become possible to realize a higher standard of wagon loading. 
Commencing with the four weeks ending Jan. 29 1920, the Ministry 
of Transport commenced to issue detailed statistics of goods traffic 
operation, and on the completion of twelve months these were 
altered to agree with the calendar months, in combination with 
corresponding passenger traffic statistics. (J. A. K.) 

United States 

The decade 1910-20 was marked by many fundamentally 
important developments in organization, management, and 
public regulation of American railways. During the early part 
of the period a tendency, which had begun during the latter 
half of the preceding decade, toward a decreasing rate of return 
on the investment in railways caused serious financial distress 
and a marked decline from the normal rate of development of 
railway facilities, equipment and service. The years 1915 and 
1916 brought large increases in freight tonnage through the 
transportation of war materials for the Allies, The active par- 
ticipation of the United States in the World War, beginning in 
April 1917, made even greater demands upon facilities already 
overtaxed. Tp meet these demands the railways tried the ex- 
periment of voluntary unification through a committee of rail- 
way presidents clothed with plenary power by the boards of 
directors of practically all railway companies to operate the rail- 
ways as one national system during the war. In the national 
emergency, in which the closest possible coordination of the 
agencies of transportation with the several branches of the 
Federal Government was absolutely essential, the experiment 
of voluntary unification was not satisfactory, and on Jan. 1 1918, 
as a temporary war measure, the railways were taken over by 
the Government, to be operated by a director-general respon- 
sible to the President. Federal operation continued until March 
I 1920, when the railways were returned to private operation 
under the terms of the Transportation Act of that year. That 
Act fundamentally amended the existing policy of national reg- 
ulation of railways and extended the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Principally because of the serious busi- 
ness depression of 1 920-1, and the decline in the volume of railway 
traffic, the results of the first year of operation under the Trans- 
portation Act were disappointing. In the summer of 1921 the 
subject again was commanding national attention. A choice 
among three policies was then incumbent upon Congress; (i) 
to rely upon private ownership and operation under the prin- 
ciples of the Transportation Act (hereinafter described) to take 
care of the situation when business conditions became normal; 
(2) to make some compromise between a policy of private con- 
trol and initiative and Government operation or ownership; 
and (3) completely to nationalize the railways. 

Pre-War Conditions and Legislation , — ^The 1910 amendment to the 
original (1887) Act to regulate commerce {see 22.830) created the 
Commerce Court to act ui^on appeals from decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The new court was intended to spe- 
cialize in the technique of transportation and to expedite the 
determination of cases theretofore passed upon by Federm courts of 
general jurisdiction with crowded dockets containing cases of 
all kinds. In many of its early decisions the Commerce Court 
overruled the Interstate Commerce Commission and, because it 
appeared to limit the effectiveness of the Commission, the Court 
became unpopular. The public attitude toward railways at that 
time was unfriendly, and Congress responded to public pressure by 
abolishing the Commerce Court in 1913. 

In response to an insistent public demand, growing out of the 
belief that the railways were being allowed to earn returns on ficti- 
tious capitalization, the F^leral Valuation Act was passed in 1913. 
The Act required the Interstate Commerce Commission to deter- 
mine the physical Valuation of the railways individually, as of June 
30 1914, and to cause records to be kept which would accurately 


reflect all changes tn property values after that date. Three bases 
were prescribed, tentatively: (i) original cost to date, in the cases 
where the information could be obtained; (2) estimated cost of 
reproduction, new; and (3) estimate coat of reproduction, new, 
less depreciation. The work of determining values had been in 
progress since 1914, but no final figures were available in 1921 or 
expected until 1923 at earliest, although tentative valuations of a 
few properties had been made public. 

Another piece of legislation, known as the Clayton Act, of 1914, 
contains a section which has an important bearing upon railways. 
The Act was intended to strengthen the 80 “calle<r Anti-Trust Act 
and to prevent collusion between directors and officers of railways 
and directors and officers of manufacturing and other concerns deal- 
ing in railway equipment, coal and other supplies. It requires that 
contracts for supplies which will cost more than $50,000 must be 
open to competitive bids invited by advertisements. A railway com- 
pany is pronibited from having dealings in excess of $50,000 per 
year with a concern having a director, officer or agent who is also a 
director, officer or agent of the railway. The Act was to be in 
force from 1916, but because of war conditions the effective date 
was postponed until Jan. i 1921. 

About 1906 a downward tendency began to be apparent in the rate 
of return on railway investment. Tins change restricted the flow of 
new capital into railway development — -new fines and improvements 
of existing lines. The traditional policy of American railways had 
been to keep their facilities well ahead of the demands of growing 
traffic. In view of the fact that the volume of freight traffic doubles 
about every 12 years, and that the numbers of passengers carried 
one mile doubles about every 15 years, the need of such a policy is 
apparent. The practice of the conservative railways was to plough 
in a substantial part of their net income eacli year by making 
improvements out of income instead of issuing new securities. Such 
a policy, however, could not be continued with constantly dimin- 
ishing net income. The downward tendency in the rate of return was 
caused in part by a hardening of the mte structure through a more 
inflexible policy of public regulation, in part by steadily increasing 
costs of wages and materials, and in part by the greater difficulty 
of finding means through economies and new operating methods of 
overcoming increasing costs. With declining net returns, and a 
general lack of confidence on the part of the public toward railways, 
railway securities lost their attraction, and investors sought other 
fields. The railways experienced much difficulty in obtaining new 
capital for the additional facilities renuired to keep their plants in 
step with traffic growth, and many or the weak lines readied such 
financial straits that they could not maintain their solvency. The 
cumulative effect of these tendencies reached the climax in 1915 when 
42,000 m., or about one-sixth of tlie entire mileage of the country, 
was in the hands of receiversj and when less new mileage was built 
than in any year since the period of the Civil War. 

Effects of the World TFar.*— This was the situation when the effect 
of the World War was first felt by American railways. The orders 
from the Allies for munitions and other war supplies caused a sud- 
den increase in freight tonnage. The additional revenues acted as a 
stay against financial distress, but the railways found their traffic- 
carrying capacity taxed to the full. Then came the added traffic 
burden when the United States entered the war in April 1917. 

To meet the emergency the railways, through the American 
Railw^ Association, organized a railroad war board and delegated 
to its five members complete control over operation. The purpose 
was to coordinate management under private ownership and con- 
trol so that the railways, during the war emergency, would merge 
their merely individual and competitive activities in the effort to 
produce the maximum of transportation efficiency. The board did 
much to increase the capacity of the railways through unified opera- 
tion and common use of facilities, and during the first six months 
following voluntary unification, the heavily increased traffic was 
handled satisfactorily, Hut during the late autumn and early 
winter of 1917 acute traffic congestion occurred at the Atlantic 
seaboard ports, through which the greater part of the war supplies 
was exported, and the blockade extended back to the important In- 
land industrial centres. The congestion was caused by several fac- 
tors, among which two were outstanding. One has already been 
mentioned — the financial inability of the railways to keep up their 
former programmes of providing additional facilities in advahee of 
traffic needs. The second was the lack of effective coordination 
between the railways and the several branches of the Government, 
each of wfiich demanded priority of movement for its freight, there- 
by creating great confusion. The congestion and its interference 
with traffic, the perilous financial condition of the railways, the 
spirit of unrest among railway employees because of the greatly 
increased wage rates paid by manufacturing and ship-building plants, 
and the need of better coordination of all agencies essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war, led to the President’s proclama- 
tion of Dec. 26 1917, taking over the railways to be operated by the 
Government from Jan. i 1918. The Government could advance 
the funds required to provide the additional facilities urgently needed 
for war purposes; by paving a rental equivalent to pre-war net 
operating; income It could prevent further bankruptcy of railway 
companies; by paying higher wages than the railway companies 
#ere able to pay, lit could remove the cause of unrest among em- 
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employees; by making the railways a branch of the; Government it 
could nuM*e effectively coordinate transportation with other Govern- 
ment activities; and by the complete tenmorary elimination o{ lines 
of corporate interest a more effective unincation of all facilities and 
equipment would be possible. 

Federal Control in the Wat, — ^The Federal Control Act of 1918 
provided that the railways should be operated for the President 
by a director-general of railroads. Practically all of the rail- 
ways were taken over, and were operated, with little change in 
the individual units, by Federal managers (in nearly all cases 
the former operating executive) reporting to regional directors, 
seven in all, who in turn reported to the director-general. The 
latter was assisted by staff-directors in charge of the several 
divisions — ^taw, finance, purchasing, traffic, operation, labour, 
accounting, public service and capital expenditures. With few 
exceptions the entire organisation, from the Federal managers 
to the regional and division directors, was made up of men 
carefully selected from the railway service. Political influence had 
no play in appointment. The Act provided that the railways 
should be returned to their owners for private operation within 
21 months after the signing of the treaty of peace. The Govern- 
ment during the period of Federal control was required to keep 
up the usued standards of maintenance, so that the properties 
would be returned at the end of Federal control in as good con- 
dition and as complete in equipment as when taken. Failing 
to do this, the railway companies were to be compensated for the 
deficiencies. The annual rental was set as a sum equal to the 
average annual net operating income earned by the companies 
during the three years ended June 30 1917. The principles of 
unification and consolidation of facilities and equipment were 
carried much further by the director-general than by the Rail- 
road War Board. Terminals and other facilities, and locomo- 
tives and cars, were used in common. Advertising, soliciting, 
off-line agencies, and other normal competitive activitives were 
abolished. Traffic was routed by the most convenient lines, re- 
gardless of shippers’ directions, or of the effect of diversions on 
the earnings of the individual units in the national system. The 
aim was to utilize every instrumentality of transportation to 
the highest degree of traffic-handling efficiency. 

The results of Federal control during the year 1918 while the war 
was in progress were satisfactory in that they met the emergency. 
The traffic of that year, both in ton-miles and in passenger-miles, 
exceeded all previous records. What was more important, the 
coordination of railway management with other branches of the 
Government had the effect of producing the kind of transporta- 
tion moat necessary for war purposes. The congestion of the 
early winter of 1 9 1 7 was quickly relieved. The heavy demands of 
troop movements were completely met. The loaded cars on hand 
at the seaboard were always a little ahead of the ocean-going 
tonnage capacity, and the railways, after May 1, kept up their 
part of the programme of moving export food supplies for the 
civilian population of the Allies. The insistent preference given 
to war traffic naturally entailed some curtailments in service 
for civilian population of the United States. These curtailments 
were patriotically accepted. A system of centralized control 
established priority for the various kinds of freight and con- 
trolled traffic at the source by requiring permits before freight 
would be accepted. Such permits were not issued unless trans- 
portation conffitions at destination were such that the freight * 
could be quickly unloaded. Manufacturers and dealers were 
asked to load cars with larger shipment units, or otherwise to 
conserve car space by changing methods of packing. One of the 
first acts of the director-generd was to appoint a commission to 
make recommendations as to wage increases. The commission 
made its report in May and its recommendations were adopted 
and made retroactive to Jan. i 1918. The increases in pay-roll 
expenditure were substantial. Coincident with the promulga- 
tion of the new wage scale, the director-general created the 
Board of Railway Wages and Working Conditions and later he 
appointed three Boards of Adjustment to pass upon disputes 
as to working rules and discipline. Both the wage and the ad- 
justment boards were bi-partisan with equal representatit^:^ . 
from the officials, representing management, and from the exeo^ I 


fives of the labour organizations, representing the employees. 
During 1918 there were no strikes or other labour disturbances. 
The director-general was given almost autocratic authority to 
increase freight and passenger rates and other transportation 
charges or regulations. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the state commissions temporarily were shorn of power. 
An increase of 25% in freight rates and about 20% in passenger 
rates was made effective in June, a few days after the wage 
increases were announced. While in a general way it was hoped 
that the advances in rates, coupled with the expected econo- 
mies in unified control, would offset the higher wage rates and 
other increases in operating costs, the net financial results were 
regarded as of secondary importance as compared with the 
increase of transportation capacity. The rate advances were in- 
sufficient to meet rising costs and the final result of the first year of 
Federal control, with no allowances for deficiences in main- 
tenance or depletion in stocks of materials and supplies, was 
a deficit of over $200,000,000. In other words, the net operat- 
ing income earned by the director-general was that much less 
than the rentals paid to the railway companies. This deficit, 
however, may properly be regarded as one item of the cost of 
carrying on the war. In view of the satisfactory transporta- 
tion service, particularly during the summer of 1918 When the 
armies of the United States were at the height of their activi- 
ties, and comparing the deficit with the expenditures of other 
branches of the Government, the cost was not great. 

The second phase of Federal control was the period from 
the signing of the Armistice in Nov. 1918, until March x 1920, 
when the roads were returned to private management. This 
post-war period of Federal control was not marked by results 
as satisfactory as those of 1918. It would have been much 
better if the period of Federal control had ended Dec. 31 19x8. 
Immediately after the Armistice the moral factor of patriotism, 
which had been so effective during the first ten months of Fed- 
eral control, almost entirely disappeared. As soon as the war 
was over the employees through their organizations began a 
campaign to hold and to extend further the concessions which 
had been made freely under the exigencies of war; the thoughts 
of the officers began to turn to their corporate and personal inter- 
ests; and among a minority of the administration officials active 
steps were taken to bring about an indefinite extension of Fed- 
eral control with the ultimate aim of nationalization. The 
public, however, had little patience with the director-general’s 
propo.sal to Congress that Federal control should be extended 
five years, and the suggestion had little support outside of the 
labour organizations and the political forces aligned on the side 
of nationalization. Chambers of comx^r^, shippers’ organiza- 
tions, and the general public, in the natural reaction against 
p>erpetuating war-time governmental control of business, in- 
sisted that the railway#should be returned to private control. 
This general attitude toward the subject, and the alarming 
deficits which were being added to that of 1918, influenced 
Congress to take active steps to restore the railways to their 
pre-war status, but great difficulty was experienced in agreeing 
upon a plan which would be satisfactory in detail to both the 
House and the Senate. While the hearings and the debates 
dragged throughout the year 1919, the transportation service 
suffered in efficiency and among the more radically inclined 
ismployees there were frequent and serious strikes. It was 
found necessary to grant further increases in wages and to enter 
into the so-called national agreements ” containing many 
burdensome and restrictive rules such as, for example, the 
abolition of piece-work in shops. Most of these national agree- 
were made almost on the eve of the return of the rail- 
ways. They were drawn by the labour advisors to the director- 
general and were adopted over the protest of the railway operat- 
ing officials. These national agreements were partially abrogated 
July X X921, by order of the Railway Labor Board created by 
the Transportation Act of 1920. 

The find cost to the Government for the 26 months of Federal 
control was estimated by the director-general at a minimum of 
$ 1 , 300 , 000 , 000 . It seemed probable that it would be much 
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greater, as this estimate allowed only about $300^000,000 for 
under^maintenance and for differences in the quantities of ma*- 
terials and supplies on hand at the beginning and at the end of 
Federal control 

A great deal of controversy arose over the question of rela- 
tive maintenance during and prior to Federal control, but the 
differences hinge mainly upon the degree of under-maintenance. 
There can be no doubt that the condition of the properties was 
not 80 good at the end of Federal control as at its beginning, 
but the exact degree of deterioration cannot be determined as 
no inspection or survey was made when Federal control begin. 
The records show conclusively that the normal rate of renewals 
of rails, ties and ballast was not kept up during Federal control, 
and the universal complaint of the railway executives that 
freight cars were not maintained at normal standards is sup- 
ported by the opinions of experts. On the whole, the conditions 
of locomotives did not suffer, but less than the normal amount 
of work was done on passenger cars. Bridges and buildings 
suffered because of neglect in painting, but on the other hand 
many improvements were made in shops and in engine-house 
facilities. Whatever may be the degree of undcr-maintenance 
it should be remembered that it was impracticable during the 
greater part of the period of Federal control to obtain the nec- 
essary amount of materials and full forces of men. These diffi- 
culties were partly removed in 1919, but in that year the serious 
decline in traffic and in earnings made it inexpedient, in the 
judgment of the director-general, to attempt to make up the 
deficiences. A proviso in the contract between him and the 
railway companies gave the director-general the option of 
measuring his maintenance obligations by the amounts actually 
spent by each company during the three years prior to Federal 
control, these amounts to be properly equated to allow for 
increases in the cost of wages and materials, and he chose to 
limit the expenditures so as to keep them within that obliga- 
tion, leaving the accounting and the settlement to be worked 
out after the termination of Federal control Instructions were 
issued, however, that nothing essential to safety in operation 
was to be left undone. An inspection of the amounts spent for 
maintenance, particularly for maintenance of equipment, indi- 
cates that even with a generous allowance for the higher wage 
rates and material costs, the director-general expended amounts 
which were equivalent to those spent by the railway companies 
prior to Federal control This method of comparison, how- 
ever, takes no account of the important factor of relative effi- 
ciency of labour. During 1918, when so many railway men 
were drafted or had volunteered for military service, the per- 
centage of inexperienced employees was abnormally large, and 
during 1919 the general lowering of the morale and the frequent 
strikes of men engaged in maintenance work led to a much 
lower degree of efficiency. The director-general held to the 
view that the Federal Control Act and the standard contract 
based upon it did not require him to take account of relative 
efficiency — that his obligation ended when he had expended 
an amount equivalent, when properly equated for the higher 
wage rates, to that spent in the test period. The railway com- 
panies on the other hand insisted that if in the test period 100 
man-hours cost $30 and produced 10 units of work, and if during 
the year 1919 the same number of man-hours cost $60 but pro- 
duced, say, 8 units of work instead of 10, the spirit of the Act 
is not followed unless the director-general spent enough in 
excess of $60 to produce 10 units of work. This is the real point 
of difference. In the settlements made since the termination 
of Federal control this issue has been avoided by a policy of 
compromise and by lump-sum adjustments in which mainte- 
nance is but one factor, but it is probable that some of the com- 
panies which have large claims for under-maintenance pending 
may prefer to take the case to the courts for decision. 

Too much emphasis, however, should not be placed upon the 
financial results of Federal control Deficits might have been 
reduced or entirely avoided, and a surplus laid aside for the set- 
tlement of claims, if the 1918 advances in rates had been greater 
or if supplementary advances had been made in 19x9 to take 


care of the further wage increases granted in that year. The 
attitude of the administration was that it made little difference 
whether the higher operating costs were met indirectly through 
taxes or were directly collected from shippers and passengers in 
higher rates. As between the two alternatives the administra- 
tion chose the first on the ground that another rate advance 
would have a serious effect upon the already much disturbed 
business conditions, and would be made the excuse for further 
profiteering. Speaking in general terms it may be said that the 
policy of the Government in taking the railways and operating 
them while the war was in progress was vindicated by the 
favourable operating results which flowed from a centralized 
and unified control. On the other hand it may be said that the 
experience of the post-war period of Federal control was not such 
as to justify a peace-time policy of Government operation or 
ownership under a* democratic form of Government which relies 
upon the free play of the forces of competition. The unfavour- 
able reaction of public opinion may be traced primarily to the 
elimination of competition in service. The railways were finally 
returned in response to an overwhelming public demand that 
private operation be restored, and almost immediately after its 
restoration, the desire for competitive service caused the aban- 
donment of practically all the innovations of unification under 
Government control and operation. 

The Transportation (Esch- Cummins) Act of jg 20 , — The conditions 
under which the railways were returned, and the policies of public 
regulation as they existed in 1921 were fixed by the Transportation 
Act of Feb. 1920, amending the original (1887) Act to Regulate Com- 
merce. Besides providing for the restoration of operating control 
to the owning companies the Act provided that during the first 
six months, the so-called transition period, while railway rates and 
wages were in process of further upward revision, the Government 
would continue the guaranteed rentals paid during the period of 
Federal control. A Railroad Labor Board was created to pass upon 
wage matters, and made substantial increases in July 1920. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was instructed to establish rates 
so that on the basis of current costs and under honest, economical 
and efficient operation, they would yield net operating income suffi- 
cient to pay a fair rate of return upon the value of the railway 
properties held for and in the service of transportation. For 
the first two years the fair rate of return was set at si % , with an 
extra 0*5 % (6 % in all) to make provision for improvements charge- 
able to capital accounts. This mandate to the Commission, how- 
ever, applied to the railways as a whole, or as a whole in territorial 
groups. For the purposes of the Act the Commission later divided 
the railways into three general groups, the eastern, the western and 
the southern. The mandate did not applv to individual roads in a 
group. Obviously a rate scale which will yield 6% to all of the 
railways in a group will yield more than 6% to some and less than 6 % 
to others. No relief is provided for the railways which earn less than 
6%, but when more than 6% is earned by a railway, the excess is to 
be evenly divided with the Government. The railway is to hold its 
proportion of such excess in a rescr\^e fund and the one-half which 
goes to the Government is to be held by it as a general railroad 
contingent fund to be administered by the Commission in assisting 
the weak roads by loans. The reserve fund created by a railway from 
its excess earnings is to be held for interest charges or dividends 
in lean years, but whenever that fund is more than 5 % of its property 
value, the excess over 5% may be used for any lawful purpose. 

The problem of the weak railway has been for many years the 
principal obstacle in the path of a satisfactory solution of the railway 
question. In the determination of competitive rates, for example, a 
scale which will give a reasonable return upon the value of a weak 
railway will give too much to the strong railway. Conversely, when 
the scale gives a reasonable return, but not more, to the strong 
railway, the weak one cannot live. In practice the regulating au- 
thorities have been forced to adopt a middle ground with, perhaps, 
a tendency to lean more toward preventing an unrcasonaDly high 
return to the strong than an unreasonably low return to the weak. An 
attempt has been made to meet this problem in the Transportation 
Act wnich provides for the ultimate elimination of the weak rail- 
ways by consolidation with the strong. The Commission is ordered 
to prepare and adopt a plan for the consolidation of railway proper- 
ties into a limited number of systems. Such a plan is to preser\'e a 
reasonable degree of competition and to maintain so far as practi- 
cable the existing routes and channels of trade and commerce. The 
desiderata are that the several systems shall be so arranged that the 
cost of transportation as between competing systems, and as related 
to the values of the properties, shall be approximately the same, so 
that these systems can employ uniform rates in the movement of 
competitive traffic, and can earn, under honest and efficient man- 
agement, substantially the same rate of return upon the value of 
their respective properties. The Commission in June 1921 was 
engaged upon the formulation of such a plan, but as the Apt pro- 
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vtdted no way in which its recommendationa might be enforced when 
objections were raised against its terms, there seemed JikeJy to be 
long*drawn>oiit controversy and additibnal legislation before an ideal 
scheme of consolidation into a smalt number of svstems of faidy 
equal financial strength would be made efifective. The new Act en- 
larges the powers of the Commission over financial management and 
requires it to exercise a general supervision oyer all new Issues of se- 
curities. The Railway Labour Board (consisting of nine members 
divided equally among representatives of management, labour and 
the public) is empowered to fix wages and working rules. 

The foregoing outline mentions most of the important new features 
in the 1920 legislation amending the origirial Act to Regulate Com- 
merce and the amendments up to 1920. The fundamental provisions 
of the origjinal Act remained in force in 1921 and had been extended 
or otherwise strengthened. Briefly, the Commission is required to 
see that rates and charges are just and reasonable; to prescribe the 
rules under which rates may become effective; to prevent unfair 
discriminations between shippers, carriers or localities; to prevent, 
except when specifically authorised, the charging of a higher rate 
for a short haul than for a longer haul over the same route in the 
same direction; to prevent the pooling of freight or earnings: to 
r^^uire complete reports from carriers in prescribed form; and to 
prescribe and enforce uniform rules for accounting and for compila- 
tion of statistics of operation. 

In addition to the Federal legislation just described^ each state 
exercises its powers of regulating intrastate traffic and of exercising 
what may be termed “ police powers ” over railway management 
and service within its own borders. The line l>etween Federal and 
State regulation is not clearly drawn, and controversies between the 
two authorities have been frequent. On the whole, the tendency of 
court decisions during the decade 1910-^20 was toward according 
greater powers to the Federal commission and less power to the 
State commissions, as it has been shown that the states, when ex- 
ercising control over intrastate rates and service, may indirectly 
discriminate against interstate traffic and service. 

In addition to the changes in the Act to regulate commerce, new 
legislation was enacted during the decade which strengthened and 
extended the laws pertaining to safety appliances and accident pre- 
vention, These laws govern certain features of design and main- 
tenance of locomotives and cars and of of)erating methods in train 
service. For example, the use of high-ix>wer hi^dlijihts has been 
made compulsory, and the re(]uirements as to boiler inspection and 
the general condition of locomotives have been made more rigid. | 
The scofie of the laws governing maximum hours of service was ' 
enlarged. The eight-hour basic day, prescribed for train service 
employees by the Adamson Act, passed by Congress in 1916. was 
extended during the period of Federal control to apply to practically 
all classes of railroad employees. 

S^tulics , — ^The salient features of mileage, investment, income 
and transportation production in ton-miles and passenger-miles, 
are shown in Table I. compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
Washington, D.C., under date of March 2i 1921. The figures apply 
only to Class I. railways, i.a. those which have operating revenues 
in excess of $1 ,000,000 per year. These railways comprise about 92 % 
of the totaf main-track m,, al>out 95% of the total capitalization, 
and they earn about 97 % of the total ojjerating revenues. 

in interpreting the figures in Table I, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the results of 1917-20 were very much affected by war 
conditions and by Federal operation of railways from fan. i 1918 
until March 1 1920. The period was one of abnormally high operat- 
ing expenses and of greatly diminished net income, notwithstanding 
the large operating revenues. Obviously a continuation of the low 
income of 1919 and 1920 would cause universal railway bankruptcy. 
The aim of the Transportation Act of 1920 was to restore the pre- 
war earning power, to enable the railways to give better service, and 
to provide revenues which with rei^stabliehed credit would permit 
expansion and improvements in facilities and equipment. 

PektUs for 1917. — Instead of figures for a later year, those of 1917 
are selected to give an indication of the normal characteristics — 
financial, operating and public service of American railways. 

On Dec. 51 1917 the total route mileage of railways of all classes 
was 2$5,626 miles. This was equivalent to 8*53 m. of railway 
for eacn loo sq. m, of territory, or 24-39 m, for each 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. The relation of route mileage to track mileage (for Class I. 
roads only) is shown in Table II. : — 

Table 11. RotrrE and Track Mileage. Class I. Roads, 

Dtt. 31 1917 __________________ 


Per cent, 
of route miles 




track (route m.) 

Second main track 

Third main track 

All other main tracks. , . . . 

Yard firacks and sidings . . . 

Total all tracks 


The total route m. for railways of all classes in 1917 was^owned 
-by 1,874 separate companies. Of these, 186 were railways pf Class 1 . 


with route mika^ aa shown in Table ri,» made up of 178^707 m. 


$100,000 to $1,000,000 per year) and III. (those with operadne 
revenues below $ioo;ooo per year, including switching and terminal 
railways) the average was ^ miles. The greater part of the mile- 
age owned by the large number of small companies is leased to and 
operated by Class I, roads. 

FVnanm.— The total railway capital outstanding Dec. 31 1917 


ing the intercorporate holdings and other duplications, the net 
capitalization on that date was $16,401,786,017, or $66,6^ per 
route mile. Of this net capitalization, $3Q»930 per route m., or 59*9 % 
of the total, was in capital stock, and $26,760, or 40-1% of the 
total, was in bonds or other forms of funded debt. In that year the 
average dividend paid on all stock was 4-24%, but no dividends 
whatever were paid on 36-7 % of the stock. The average dividend 
rate on the dividend paying stock alone was 6-8 1 per cent. The 
average rate of interest paid upon funded debt may be estimate 
as about 4 per cent. The number of stockholders was approximately 
670,000 and the number of bondholders about 300,000. 

Table III. gives the income account of all railways considered 
as one system, including switching and terminal companies, for the 
year ended Dec. 31 1917: — 

Table TIT. Income Account, All Railways. 1917 


Railway operating revenues . . . . 

Railway operating expenses . . . . 

j Net revenue from railway operations . 

Railway tax accruals 

UncoIIectable railway revenues . 

Railway operating income . . . . 

Equipment and joint facility rents (net 

deauction) . 

Net railway operating income 
Other income (non-operating) 

Gross income 

Net interest charges 

Other deductions from gross income . 

Net income 

Net dividends (including dividend approprl 

tions from surplus) 

Income above dividends 


$4,178,784,652 

2.956,770,809 

1,222,013,843 

227.301,093 

711,879 

994,000,871 

26,573.773 

967^427,098 

101,808,148 

1,069.235.246 

475.646,748 

24.371.700 

569,216,798 

293,291,805 

275.924.993 


Of the total operating revenues about 70% came from the trans- 
portation of freight and about 25% from passenger-train service 
including mail and express. The remaining 5 % was miscellaneous 
operating revenue. The operating exiiien.ses were divided as<^llQM|: 
maintenance of way and structures, 15-6%; maintenance otefiMlw 


maintenance of w^ and structures, 15-6%; maintenance tn 
ment, 24-2%; traffic (solicitation, advertising, etc.), 2-3%: tflffls- 
portation (operation of stations, yards, terminals and trainsK%3'fi%; 
general expenses, 3-4%; and miscellaneouB, 0-9%. 

On Dec. 31 1917 the equipment owned by railwayH^lfiU classes 
was as follows : — ^ 

Steam locomotives, 65.699 

Other locomotives 371 

Freight train cars 2,408,518 

Passenger train cars 55.939 

Company service cars ....... 103,916 

Steamboats and tugboats 4TI 

Barges, car-floats and canal boats .... 1,868 

Other floating equipment 163 

The item “other locomotives “is made up almost entirely of 
electric locomotives, “ Freight train cars” do not include priv'^ate 
freight cars (numbering axput 80,000) owned by meat-packers, 
oil companies and similar industrial concerns. “ Passenger train 


cars “ do not include parlour and sleeping cars owned Dy the Full- 
man Co., of which there were 7,706. Company service cars “ in- 
clude ballast cars, construction cars, wrecking cranes, etc. 

The average number of employees during the year 1917 for all 
railways was 1.833,732. For Class 1 . railways only, the number was 
1,732,876, divided as follows: — 


owned by the Pull- 
ly service cars “ in- 


Number 



Per- 

centage 


General and divisional officers 
(Clerks, messengers and attendants 
Maintenance of way employees 
Maintenance of equipment employees 
Traflfic department employees 
Dispatchers and telegraphers 
Sthtidn employees .... 
Yard and engine-house employees 
Train-service employees 
All other employees . . . 

Total . , . . 



67.455 

132.562 

ifl 3.877 

226,936 

65.141 


UURrAtllsMsli 
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Thfs subwqueht applicatibn» durfng Federal c^ntroT, of the eight- 
hour day (instead of the former basis of lo hours for a largb propor- 
tion of emplo3fee8) to practically all of the classified employees had 
the effect of increasing the number of men required to do a given 
number of hours of work. At the end of Federal control the total 
was about 3,000,000 employees, not including conductors and porters 
on Pullman cars employed by the Pullman Companv. 

Construction and Equipment* — The tendency in the decade IQI0“20 
was toward the use of heavier rails. On heavy trafhc lines, using 
the most powerful locomotives, rails weighing 100 lb. per yd. wm 
being replaced by rails weighing 105 to no lb. On other lines which 
had used 85-lb. rails, the tendency was toward 100-lb. rails. Greater 
attention was paid to the relative proportions of the chemical 
elements in steel and the mills were turning out rails of improved 
design and of greater strength and wearing qualities. The mark^ 
development in the weight of locomotives and cars placed much 
greater strains on the track superstructure and roadbed. In 1931 
American Railway Engineering Association standards for depth of 
ballast had not been changed recently, but kime of the heavy traffic 
roads were increasing the amount of ballast from 12 in. to 20 im 
below the ties. The experin|ents in the use of steel and concrete 
ties as subst itutes for wood ties (sleepers) had not given satisfactory 
results under the heavy axle loads of American equipment, and 
there was little inclination to use substitutes for wood, notwithstand- 
ing the marked depletion of the luml>er supply. There was, however, 
a more general use of preservatives in treating tics chemically to 
strengthen their resistance to decay, and a more general uise of tie 
plates, between the base of the rail and the top of the tie, to lessen 
the mechanical wear on the tie. The screw spike, in place of the 
cut spike, for fastening the rails to the tics, was having greater use, 
but was not common. The heavier axle loads required a general 
strengthening of bridges, and throughout the whole field ot main- 
tenance engineering the adoption of higher standards during the 
decade was noticeaDle. 

I'here was a marked development in the art of signalling. The 
UHC of electrically controlled automatic block signals is distinctively 
an American characteristic. There was a steady tendency to sub- 
stitute automatic block signals for the older type which are manually 
operated. In 191 1 there were about ag.txx) m. of main track equipped 
with automatic block signals. In 192a the mileaj^e so equippeef was 
over 61,000 miles. The use of these modern signals not only in- 
creases the safety of train operation but it also has the effect of 
increasing the capacity per mile. In the interest of safety there was 
a popular demand that block signalling should be made compulsory 
by law, and the Interstate Commerce Commission has repeatedly 
recommended legislation which would require the railways to adopt 
an annual programme under which all railways would eventually be 
completely equipped with block signals. Congress, however, had 
not by Jan. 1921 legislated on the subject* mainly because of the 
ditficully of formulating a plan which would fit the varying needs of 
roads with differing degrees of traffic density, and because of the 
heavy financial burden which compulsory block signalling would 
place upon the railways. There was also a widespread demana for the 
adoption of a device of some kind which would automatically stop 
the train when the engineman failed to observe the signal and ran 
past one which was in the stop position, but Congress appears to 
take the position that it is more important first to extend the in- 
atallation of block signals before insisting upon the expensive supple- 
mentary safeguard of the automatic stop. 

In 1910 the average weight of all locomotives, exclusive of tender, 
was about 73 short tons. In 1920 it was about 90 short tons. The 
tendency was steadily toward the use of more powerful locomotives 
and the retirement of the lighter types. The locomotives ordered 
in 1920 weigh from loo to 200 tons, with a few of the Mallet com- 
pound type of much greater weight. The use of steel passenger cars 
calls for larger locomotives in that class of service, and the American 
policy, consistently followed for years, of increasing the freight-train 
load, required the use of more powerful locomotives in freight service. 
The average freight-train load, in tons of freight, grew from less than 
400 tons in 1910 to more than 700 tons in 1920, Not all of this in- 
crease is to be attributed to the heavier locomotive. Reductions in 
grades and curvature have made heavier trains possible. There 
was also a general improvement in the technique of tonnage ratings 
for locomotives. In addition there was a more general use of the 
superheater on locomotives. This device reduced the loss in steam 
pressure between the boiler and the cylinder and increased the draw- 
bar pull. The use of automatic stokers on the most modern tyj>e of 
freignt locomotive removed one limiting point: the capacity of the 
fireman in shovelling coal into the fire box. A recent aevice for in- 
creasing locomotive capacity is known as the ** booster." It is a 
small auxiliary engine geared to the trailing axle (on locomotives 
which have a pair of wheels not connected with the main driven j 
and may be mm in starting the train or in giving an extra drawbar 
4>ul! on the limiting vrades. 

While not so marked as in the case of the locomotive, thefe hhs 
been a steady increase in the weight and capacity of freight cars, 
particularly in those designed to carry coal, ore, or steel or iron prod- 
ucts. The standard coal car of 1921 had a capacity of ioo,pf|Q |b.^ 
and in some cases cars of double that c;^acity were used locally 
on the owning road in coal or ore traffic. There was no appreciable 


Increase Jh the capacity of box cars Hi the cOihmercla! standards do 
hot call for larger units than 60,000 to 80,000 lb. per car, 

Reference has already been made to the more general use of steel 
in oassenger-car construction. Virtually no new wooden cars were 
built for passenger service after '1915. On Jan. 1 1911 the passenger- 
trafn equipment consisted of 50,201 wooden cars, 1,636 of steel 
underframe construction, and 3,133 of all-steel construction. On 
Jan, 1 tpi9 the numbers were: wood, 36,810; steel underframe, 
8,805; all-steel, 18,652* The use of the old wooden cars was gener- 
ally confined to local trains and branch lines. 

Accidents. A commrison of the latest available complete ac- 
cident statistics (in Bulletin Interstate Commerce Commission^ 
published in Nov. 1920) with the statistics for 1907 and T908 {see 
22.832) indicate a gratifying improvement. The casualties in IQ19 
were less than those of 1907 or 1908, notwithstanding the fact that 
the volume of traffic in 1919 was nearly double that of 1907. The 
improvement may be attributed to several factors, but it is difficult 
to list them in the order of their importance as the influence of 
any one factor cannot be measured separately. Among them are 
(i) higher standards of construction and maintenance of way, 

' strurtures and equipment; (2) enforcement of laws relating to safety 
appliances, boiler inspection, and hours of service; (3) extension of 
block signalling ; (4) other improvements in operating methods ; 
(5) the psychological effect of the " Safety First movement, begun 
about 1910 (a nation-wide movement to interest railway employees 
in accident prevention) ; and (6) the publication of results of in- 
vestigations made by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
specific accidents. Tne data contained in the appended table were 
taken from Bulletin 74. 


Casualties to Persons in Train Accidents and Train 
Service Accidents 


Item 

1919. 

Killed Injured 

1918 

Killed Injured 

1917 

Killed Injured 

Passengers : — 

In train accidents 

110 

4.549 

286 

4.655 

131 

4,460 

In train service 
accidents 

191 

3.598 


3.427 

212 

3.914 

8,374 

Total passengers 

301 

8.147 

519 

8,082 

343 

Employees on duty : — 
III train accidents 

359 

2,955 

547 

4.T79 

439 

4.214 

In train service 
accidents . 

1.334 

33.325 

2,212 

42,782 

2,177 

48,022 

Total employees 
on duty . 

1.693 

36,280 

2,759 

46,961 

2,616 

52.236 

Employees not on 
duty: — Total 

66 

321 

169 

595 

165 

544 

Other persons, not 
trespassing : — 

In train accidents 

9 

61 

117 

433 

109 

473 

In train service 
accidents* 

1.873 

5.134 

X»878 

5.^68 


5.514 

Total other per- 
sons . 

1,882 

5.195 

1.995 

5.701 

2,200 

5.987 

Trespassers : — 

In train accidents 

32 

63 

39 

67 

68 

76 

In train service 
accidents . 

2,521 

2,595 

3.216 

2.738 

4.175 

3.753 

Total trespassers 

2.553 

2.658 

3.255 

2,805 

4.243 

3,829 

Grand Total 

L^SS- 

: 52,601 




J 9 MO 


•Includes persons struck by trains at highway crossings. 


The analysis of train accidents in 1919 shows that the total num- 
ber was 25,596, divided as follows: — collisions, 6,904; derailments, 
15,897; locomotive accidents, 674; and miscellaneous, 2,121. These 
figures include all train accidents, with and without personal injury. 
Collisions caused the death of 238 persons and the injury of 3,931. 
The casualties iu derailments were 175 deaths and 2,979 injuries. 
The casualties in locomotive and miscellaneous accidents were 
relatively few. (W. J, C.) 

RAILWAY STATIONS. — The improvements made during the 
decade 1910-20, especially in the United States, in the con- 
struction and operation of railway passenger stations, may be 
said to have revolutionized railway terminal construction; and 
the newer stations, of which the Grand Central terminal in 
New York is the outstanding example, demonstrated even after 
a short period of operation their superiority from practically 
every point of view. The substitution of electricity for steam as 
a motive power was the basic factor in the newer methods of 
construction. As long as steam was used little could be done to 
mitigate the noise or noxious gases that, made the old-fashioned 
railway yard a public nuisance. It was virtually necessary to 
operate these yards on the surface where the products of com- 
bustion could make a free escape to the open air. In any con- 
fined space steam operation is not only dangerous, owing to the 
tendency of smoke to obscure the signals, but unpleasant for pas- 
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sengers. The of electricity elimiiif^tes the >^03doii« gases 
and reduces the noise of the locomotive. An electrized yard can 
be depressed and completely covered over., This permits the 
reclamation of and valuable areas hitherto obstructed by 
tracks, with the result that what was fonnerly a railway yard 
Zlled with steam and smoke. can be utilised for public and pii'* 
vate buildings of the Znest character. 

In Europe, the completion of the passenger station at Leipzig 
(zors) was practically the only terminal improvement that was 
not interrupted by the World War, although the Gare St. 
Lazare in Paris was somewhat enlarged, and in London, Waterloo 
station was partly reconstructed and a number of tracks equipped 
for electric operation. The Leipzig station was under construc- 
tion from igoj to 1915, ahd cost ^6,500,060, of which, following 
the German practice, £2,900,000 was borne by Saxony, £2,550,- 
000 by Prussia, £810,000 by the city of Leipzig and £240,000 by 
the imperial Post Office Department. The main building has a 
frontage of 984 ft. and occupies an area of 172,000 sq. feet. 
The train shed has a high roof of steel and glass, built in the 
form of six arches; it is 785 ft. long, with an area of 7x0,500 sq. 
ft., and covers 26 tracks. The statiop serves as a junction for 
the passenger traffic of Magdeburg, Thuringia and Dresden, 
and the larger part of the traffic l>etween Prussia and Saxony 
passes through it. 

At the close of the decade the Leipzig station was the largest, 
though not the busiest, station in Europe. It was smaller than 
the Grand Central and Pennsylvania stations in New York, and 
was in 1920 handling considerably less than half as much traffic 
as the Gare St. Lazare, the busiest station in the world. It was 
said in 1916 that the number of persons passing through the St. 
Lazare in a single month equalled the total number of soldiers 
fighting on all fronts. Plana were then undertaken to electrify 
the suburban traffic, which is very heavy, and to depress the sub- 
urban tracks to a level beneath the steam trains. Even without 
these increased facilities, the station furnished accommodations 
for 200,000 to 250,000 passengers a day, a record, however, 
very nearly equalled in London by Liverpool St. station. Both 
the Gare St. Lazare and Liverpool St. station handled on busy 
days twice as much traffic as the South station in Boston, the 
busiest American station. 

Table T. Largest Railway Stations. 


Station 

Ac. 

No. of 
Tracks 

Trains 
per day 

Passengers 
per day 

Grand Central, N.Y. . 

80 

67 

600 

1x0,000 

Pennsylvania, N.Y. 

28 

21 

500 

75,000 

Leipzig 

St. Lazare, Paris 

20 

26 

400 


12 

31 

1,700 

200,000 

Liverpool St., London . 

10 

20 

1,500 

X 75.000 

Waterloo, London . 

9 

18 

1,100 

100,000 

South, Boston 

10 

28 

I,0(X} 

125,000 

Kansas City .... 

18 

18 

400 

65,000 

Northwestern, Chicago 

8 

16 

4.S0 

70.000 


Outside of Europe and North America two important stations 
were erected, one in Argentina and one in Japan. The Retiro 
station of the Central Argentine railway at Buenos Aires, said 
to be the finest station in South America, was opened In the 
latter part of 19x5. The terminal, including buildings, train 
sheds and approaches, occupies 744,000 sq. ft., and in point of 
size and design compares with any of the newer stations else- 
where. Much of its equipment wa^ supplied by English con- 
tractors. The Central Railway station in Tokyo, completed in 
19x5, was erected at thfe very small cost of £270,000, although 
it is built on a scale which in the West would cost 10 or 20 times 
as much. The explanation lies ih the extremely low price paid 
for Japanese labour, lod. ($.20) a day (of xo to* X2 hours) for 
common labourers, and £5 a month for carpenters and masons. 
Estimated in days’ labour, the cost was 730,000 labourer-days. 
The main building is of brick and granite, 1,104 ft. long, 66 to 
132 ft. wide and 54 ft, high, with a dome (152 ft.) at either end. 
The terminal took the place of three stations which formerly 
served the three main-line Government railways. 

In the United States and Canada a constantly increasing 
railway traffic made necessary the construction of a large num- 


ber of new stations. Terminals that had been erected with the 
expectation that they would serve their purpose for 50 years or 
longer became inadequate in less than half that time. The 
result was that the newer stations were built on what would 
otherwise be considered too extravagant a scale. The designers 
were looking to the future. 

One distinctively American contribution to the advance of 
terminal architecture was the invention of on improved roof 
to take the place of the great arched train shed, once considered 
the most necessary adjunct of a railway station. Cold in winter 
and hot in summer, these sheds wei^ expensive to build and 
expensive to maintain. Even at the height of their popularity 
there were some designers who preferred the umbrella or biitter- 
fiy types of^ shed, consisting of a series of low arches which, 
viewed in cross section, suggest the names by which they are 
known. After 1905 the Bush type of shed began to supersede 
all others, esijecially where steam was still tolerated in the termi- 
nal area. This shed was the invention of Lincoln Bush, who 
made the first installation at the Hoboken terminal of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western railway, of which he was 
chief engineer. The Bush shed is similar to the butterfly and 
umbrella sheds; it diilers principally in that it affords a continu- 
ous roof except for an overhead slot above the centre of each 
track for the escape of steam and gases from locomotives. A 
shed of this pattern affords protection from the weather, is free 
from smoke and dirt, and costs about one-half as much as the 
large arched shed. Within ten years after its invention the 
Bush shed had been adopted in ii American and Canadian 
terminals, notably the Michigan Central station at Detroit, the 
Northwestern at Chicago, the (irand Trunk at Ottawa and the 
Canadian Pacific at Montreal. In England there was developed 
a somewhat different type known as the ** ridge and furrow,** 
of which the Snow Hill station of the Great Western railway at 
Birmingham, reconstructed in 1914, furnishes an example. The 
Snow Hill train shed consists of a series of transverse girders 
(275 ft. long with four supporting columns) spanning the entire 
width of the station. The best results, however, can be attained 
only where the smoke and dirt of steam operation are elimi- 
nated altogether. The problem of the train shed was most 
completely solved in the Grand Central terminal, New York, 
where electricity was adopted as a motive power. Here the 
** sheds ” closely resemble the stations on a subway or under- 
ground railway. 

Less successful in this respect, though of first-rate impor- 
tance among the new stations of the period, was the Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York. Being of the so-called through- 
station type, this station is essentially a monumental bridge 
over the tracks, which traverse Manhattan Island in tunnels 
under the city. The main building was designed after the Roman 
Doric style of architecture and occupies two complete blocks (8 
ac.), on Seventh Avenue from 31st to 33rd Streets. The gen- 
eral waiting-room is 277 ft. by 103 ft., with a height of 150 feet. 
The train yard or shed (340 ft. by 210 ft.) is an “ undisguised 
example of modern engineering in glass and iron,” and suggests 
somewhat the old-fashioned train shed. The station was built 
primarily to provide the Pennsylvania railway with a termi- 
nus in New York (before 1910 the terminus was in Jersey 
City), and the construction of the river tunnels, which were 
necessary to make a connexion with Manhattan Island, was 
an engineering feat of considerable magnitude. The improve- 
ment extends from Manhattan Transfer, 1 m. east of Newark 
(about 7^ m. from the terminal), to a connexion with the Long 
Island railroad at Woodside, L.I., which also used the Penn- 
sylvania station as a terminus. At Manhattan Transfer in- 
coming Pennsylvania trains change to electric operation and 
are hauled by electric locomotive, operating with a direct cur- 
rent of 600 volts from a third rail. At the New Jersey shore 
they descend into one of the two approach tunnels and pro- 
ceed under the Hudson river and New York to the Pennsyl- 
vania station. As soon as empty they leave the station to 
the east, still travelling underground in one of four tunnels 
which pass under eastern Manhattan and the East river to Long 
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Island, where they ertierge not far from the railway yards* The | 
terminal was completed in 1910 at a cost of f 115,000,060. 

The Grand Central terminal, undoubtedly the most success* 
ful modern terminal of any type, was begun in 1903* and opened 
to the public in 1912. The piimary purpose was to provide not 
only the necessary traffic facilities for an enormous number of 
passengers—ultimatcly expected to reach at least 250,000 a day 
*but to ensure pleasant and comfortable accommodations for 
every passenger, even at times when the crowds were heaviest. 
Subsequent development of the terminal area has made the 
Grand Central terminal not merely a railway station but a civic 
^ center 'V of impressive beauty and utility. A railway station 
should form a Wmonious unit in the architectural develop- 
ment of the city, but the designers of the Grand Central termi- 
nal accomplished something more than that: they actually 
transformed the architectural aspect of a very considerable 
section of New York. They achieved this result partly by set- 
ting a high standard themselves and partly by causing practi- 
cally every property owner and builder within that section to 
measure up to it. The achievement was the more remarkable 
in that the entire project was conceived and carried out by the 
New York Central lines, a private corporation, without assist- 
ance of the city or state. The extraordinary architectural and 
economic success of this terminal was largely due to the intensive 
utilisation of areas infimediately adjoining the tracks and even 
over the tracks themselves — areas that were formerly incapable 
of being used or were suitable only for cheap dwellings or cer- 
tain kinds of factories. Early plans did not contemplate budd- 
ings of a greater height than six stories in the immediate termi- 
nal area, but as soon as it was evident that noise, smoke and 
dirt had been successfully eliminated there arose a demand for 
hotels and office and apartment buildings of 25 and even 30 
stories. This develbpmcnt was favoured by the fact that in 
constructing the terminal the engineers were able to restore to 
public use a number of streets that had hitherto been entirely 
done awky with or existed only as foot bridges. The under- 
ground areas, yards, etc., occupy about ac., which above the 
surface are covered with a great variety of buildings. It was 
not long before the enormous expenditure oii the terminal, about 
$150,000,000^ came to be economically justified by reason of the 
high return obtained from the lease of the space over the yards, 
etc., for building purposes, the so-called ** air rights.'’ In 1920' 
this return was sufficient to meet the fixed charges on the entire 
rn vestment. The problem of building the station was extraor- 
dinarily complicated, and the closest Cobrdinalion between 
the operating and engineering departments was necessary to 
carry out the new construction while tearing down the old 
station ami at the same time keeping in operation some 800 
trains a day, including those run for construction purposes. 
There were excavated 3,250,000 cub. yds. of material (more than 
two-t birds of which was solid rock), and in the construction 
there were used about 1,000^000 bar. of cement; and all this 
work was performed without interruption to the service rendered 
the public. The architects, Reed & Stem and Warren Wet- 
more, adopted a modified Doric style. The “ head house," 
or Station proper, is of monumental proyK)rtions and the facade 
(on 4and St.) consists of three great portals designed to carry 
out the idea of a gateway. The exterior is granite and Indiana 
limestone. The main concourse, with a length of 275 ft. and a 
width of 1 20 ft., can accommodate 30,000 people at one time. Its 
great height (125 ft.) gives it an effect of unusual spaciousness. 
From the concourse the passenger walks directly out on the same 
level to the " express " platforms. In winter the main con- 
course is kept warm by indirect heating, and the station plat- 
forms are protected against inclement weather so that even on 
the coldest days the passenger can boarti his train in comfort: 
The tracks occupy two levels* The express level is 20 ft. below 
the level of the street (Park Ave.) and occupies 45*4 ac.; the 
suburban level is 44 ft. below the street and occupies 32*8 aerCs. 
There are 42 tracks on the Upper level and 25 on the lower; a 
special waiting-room (the suburban concourse) gives access to 
the latter. Leading from the main concourse are connexions 


with the incoming waiting-room (or station), the Comniodore 
and Biltmore Hotels; the Yale Cltiib, the VanderbOf Concourse 
office building and various other buildings. The inboming 
waiting-^room, located beneath the Biltmore Hotel, has separate 
passage-ways of its own leading to the concourse, the subways, 
the street, etc., so that passengers arriving in the terminal do 
not interfere with the flOW of people to trains. The use of 
ramps, 6i inclined passage-ways, inktead of stairways, facilitates 
the movement of passengers and lessens the danger of accident. 
Nearby hotels include the Belmont and Chatham. 

A vital necessity in designing the Grahd Central terminal was 
a signalling system for each level that could be operated by a direc- 
tor who could not ];)08sibly see the train movements which he 
controlled. Interlocking machinery, which in its simplest form is 
locking mechanism designed to control the signals so that they will 
automatically indicate the position in which the switch is set, waS 
originated in England about 1856, but its use did not l:^ome general 
for many years. To opefate the complicated network of trackage in 
a modern terminal requires interlocking machinery of an extremely 
elaborate character; the mechanism must safely control traffic and 
permit train movements with the greatest possible despatch. In 
the Grand Central terminal the interlocking machinery is of the all* 
el^tric type. Each track level is controlled by a director who is 
uided by a diagram on which the movement of trains is indicated 
y small electric Hghta The largest of the signal machines is oper- 
ated by 400 levers, each of which moves electrically a switch or sig- 
nal, and to each 40 levers is assigned a man working under the 
instruction of the train director. 1 he machinery is as nearly auto- 
matic as possible. Alternating-current track circuits are used to 
prevent the operation of switches while trains are moving over 
them and to indicate the presence of trains In proximity to dkhgef 
xones. These circuits also ofjerate electric locks which automaticmly 
hold the levers so that they cannot be moved except when the track 
is clear. Alternating current is used becaufie of the 660-volt direct- 
current circuit emi)Ioyed for electric motive power. There are five 
main interlocking stations. The procedure in the case of an incom- 
ing train is as follows: At Harmon (33 m.) the steam locomotive is 
detached and an electric locomotive substituted. From Mott Haven 
Junction (5*3 m.) the train is announced to the director by tele- 
graph or loud-speaking telephone (a telephone instrument with a 
horn similar to that of a gramophone instead of a receiver). After 
the train has passed 72d St. the director can trace its further progress 
by means of the electric buttons on his diagram, And he then decides 
upon which track to receive the train and gives his order to the 
levermen accordingly. When the incoming track is determined an 
announcement is made by means of the telautograph to various 
parts of the terminal. This instrument notifies the attendant at the 
incoming bulletin board and, in the case of through trains, serves 
to summon the station porters. 

The Grand Central terminal was built by the New York Central 
lines under the direct supervision of W. H. Newman, then chairman 
of the board of directors. The terminal is owned 60% by the New 
York Central lines and 40% by the New York, NeW Haven & Hart- 
ford railway, and is used by both railways under a detailed operating 
agreement. In 1920 the traffic capacity of the station was tar from 
being reached, yet more than iio,ooD passengers used the station, 
arriving and departing on some 600 trains daily. Besides these there 
were every day from 50,000 to xoo.ooo people wJho passed in arid out 
of the station without using the trains. Of the daily traffic about 
65,000 were suburban passengers, and this kind of traffic was 
steadily increasing. From 1903, when the construction was begun, 
to 1920 the total passenger traffic very nearly trebled. 

Reftren^'je to Table 11 . will Indicate the more important new sta- 
tions besides those already described. In addition to the terminals 
listed, two new stations of large proportipns were planned for 
Chicaito. One of these, the rtew union station, was already under 
construction in 1921, while the desighs for the other, the Illinois 
Central or I2th St. station, had been approved by the railway and 
by the city authorities. , 


Table ll.--^Mepresentatii^^ Jlailwiiy Stations erected 1007-22. 


Station 

TW 

cora- 

pleted 

Oitnensions: 
main building 
ft. 

Cost* 

Washington, D.C. 
Pennsylvania, N.Y. . . 

Northwestern, Chicago . 
Grand Central, N.Y/ . 

Ottawa, Quebec 

Michigan Central, Detroit 
Kansas City . . 

Havana, Cuba . . i 

Buenos Aket 

Tokyo , . . . .. 

Leipzig. . 

St. Paul, Minn. . . . 

1907 

into 

i 9 n 

1913 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1914 

« 9 r 5 

1915 
1915 

T 922 

663 X 211 

430 430 

320 X 218 
673 X 301 

2B1 X lat 
345 X 266 
510 X 150 
240 X 70 
850 X 606 
(Ftootsge) 

$120,<kx),000 

115.000. 600 

24.000. 000 

150.000. 000 

7,000,000 

55.000. 000 

1,350,000 

32,500,000 

20,000,000 


*^l9clude8 entire cost of terminal development. 
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Wketh€r the expense . of the more elaborate Amerkan tehmnals is 
lustified in yiew of the Umited profit obtained from passe^er busi," 
ness is .a question which eave rise to no little discussion. Estimates 
were made as to the number of miles of new track that could be laid 
with the money expended for terminals, and it was demonstrated in 
some instances that terminal charges were making serious inroads on 
passenger profits* As showing what some railways are up against,'* 
said John A. Droege, general superintendent of the New York, New 
Haven St Hartford raiiway/writing in 1916, it is worth noting that 
the New Haven has to pay 29 cents for each passenger it brings into 
the Grand Central terminal in New York,” ^ The U.S. Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in its report in the Anthracite case (35 
I.C.C. 270), under the head of “ Unproductive Betterments,” said; 
” The Pennsylvania has expended on its new passenger terminal 
properties in New York City approximately $114,000,000. These 
properties are operated by the Pennsylvania Tunnel & Terminal 
railway company, and the operations result in a deficit each year. 
The deficit in the year ended June 30 1913 was $^o87,o(X>. . . . 
Thus the question is presented: Must the present effective freight 
rates of the Pennsylvania earn an annual return of 6 % on the Invest- 
ment in these terminal properties? The record shows that $47,000,- 
000 of the expenditures in this property has been charged to profit 
and loss and to income of the Pennsylvania — that is, its past sur- 
plus income has already contributed $47,000,000 to the cost of this 
property.” In answer to such criticisms Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania lines, stated in 1917 that in seven years the traffic 
of the Pennsylvania station had increased from 9.862,434 to 18,135,- 
311 annually, and that if the probable period of its usefulness was 
considered it could not be regarded as an unproductive betterment. 
He pointed out also that had the Pennsylvania waited longer to t>ur- 
chase a site in Manhattan the prices would have become prohibitive. 

By leasing ” air rights ” and retail privileges within the station, 
the owners of the Grand Central terminal were able in 1930 to make 
an effective answer to criticisms of this sort. Following the example 
of the Grand Central, many railways sought to make their stations 
productive investments. Thus the Michigan Central constructed a 
seventeen-story office building in connexion with its station at Detroit, 
while the designers of the proposed Union station at Chicago, 
estimated to cost nearly $100,000,000, altered their plans to provide 
for a huge office building over the head house and train shed. 

Closely connected with the criticism of expense was the criticism 
on the score of excessive size. Ironic references were made to the 
“ magnificent distances ” which passengers were compelled to walk 
between the street and trains. Examples of the tlistance walked by 
passengers purchasing tickets and checking baggage were given as 
follows: South station, Boston, 1,100 ft.; Northwestern, Chicago, 
940 ft. and 20 ft. climb; Pennsylvania, New York, 480 to 950 ft., 
depending on the entrance used; Grand Central, New York, 450 ft.; 
Union, Washington, i ,200 feet. It should be said, however, that space 
is required if immense crowds are to be handled, and a slight extra 
walk is a small price to pay for freedom from the discomfort of 
crowded passage-ways. Nevertheless there were some leading rail- 
way men who believed that future development would be m the 
direction of more and smaller terminals located at various parts of a 
city. One proposal was to construct a system of subways, making 
each stop a Union Railway Station, 

See J. A, Droege, Passenger Terminals and Trains (New York, 1916). 


RAINER, Archduke of Austria (i827*-'I9I3), noted as one 
of the most cultivated and liberal-minded members of the 
Austrian imperial house, was born on Jan. ii 1827. His father, 
also named Rainer, the seventh son of the Emperor Leopold II. 
and of his consort Maria LuLsa of Spain, was born in Florence in 
1783, and from 1818-48 was viceroy of the kingdom of Lombardo- 
Ycnetia; his mother was the Princess Elizabeth, sister of Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia. After serving in the army, the Archduke 
Rainer was in 1857 placed at the head of the permanent Imperial 
Council organized in 1851, which stood immediately under 
the Emperor and had among its functions the preparation pf 
laws, and his experience in this office convinced him that the 
transition to a constitutional form of government on a liberal 
and centralized basis was necessary, In x86o he conducted the 
negotiations for a strengthened Imperial Council; in i86i he 
became head of the Government as president of the council of 
ministers of the Liberal Schmeriing ^ministration. His name 
is associated with the promulgation of the charter of the Con- 
stitution of Feb. 26 1861. In the same year Rainer became 
curator of the Academy of Sciences, a position which he filled 
till his death. In July 1865, when politics had shifted from the 
basis of the i86x Constitution, he laid down office, and retired 
from public affairs. In 1872 he was appointed to the supreme 
'In 1921 36 cents (23 cents terminal entrance and 13 cents toU- 
age)i representing charges from Woodlawn (ii m.}, not including 
cost of operation. 


Oommaiid of the newly established Austrian to the 

organisation of which he devoted many years of work. He 
continued to take a keen interest In art and science. As patron 
of the Arts and Crafts Museum (1862-9S), and as curator of the 
Academy of Sciences, he won a high reputation. He greatly 
furthered the general knowledge of antiquity by the purchase of 
the papyrus discovered at Fayum, which was called, after him, 
the Rainer papyrus.” He married in 1852 Marie Caroline, 
daughter of the Archduke Charles, the victor of Aspern. There 
were no children of the union. He died on Feb. 27 1913. 

RALEHIH, CECIL (1856-1914), English actor and playwright, 
was born Jan. 27 1856. He was the son of Dr. John Fothergill 
Rowlands, and took the stage name of Raleigh. He played for 
a time in musical comedy, but deserted acting for playwriting 
and, either alone or in collaboration, produced an immense 
number of melodramas, staged at first chiefly at the Comedy 
theatre, London, and in later years at Drury Lane. Cheer, Boys^ 
Cheer (1895); Hearts arc Trumps The Best of Friends 

(1902) and The Whip (1909-10) are typical examples. He also 
acted as dramatic critic to two or three London papers, and 
became secretary to the School of Dramatic Art in Gower St., 
London. He died in London Nov. 10 1914. 

RALEIQH, SIR WALTER (1861- ), English man of letters, 

was born Sept. 6 1861 in I^ondoh, and was educated at Univer- 
sity College, London, and King's College, Cambridge. He was 
professor of modern literature at University College, Liverpool, 
and professor of English literature at Glasgow, and in 1904 was 
appointed professor of English literature at Oxford. He was 
knighted in 1911 and elected to a fellowship at Merton College in 
1914. His publications include The English Novel (1894); The 
English Voyagers (1904) ; Six Essays ofi Johnson (1910) ; Romance 
(1917) and many essays on literary subjects. 

RAMPOLLA, COUNT MARIANO DEL TINDARO (1843-1913), 
Italian cardinal {see 22.877). When Pius X. was elected Pope, 
Cardinal Rampolla resigned all his appointments, retiring into 
the background. He had always been filled with a high sense of 
the dignity of his office, and while secretary of state had enter- 
tained in princely style; but personally he was a man of austere 
habits, and after his retirement he led the simplest life. A sound 
scholar, he devoted his last years to study, particularly to 
hagiography and Christian archaeology. He died in Rome 
Dec. 17 1Q13. 

RAMSAY, OEORGE GILBERT (1839-^1931), British classical 
scholar, was born at Fontainebleau July 19 1839, the third son 
of Sir George Ramsay of Banff and a member of a well-known 
family of scholars. He was educated at Rugby and Trinity 
College, Oxford, where he graduated first-class in LUerae 
Humaniores (1861). He then became assistant to his uncle 
William Ramsay, professor of Humanity at Glasgow, and 
succeeded him in 1863, occupying the chair until 1906 and becom- 
ing a great teaching force in defence of a classical education. 
He was the first president of the Classical Association of Scotland 
Which he helped to found. He was also a keen politician and 
a considerable athlete. His published work includes a Manual 
of Latin Composition (3 vols., ist cd. 1884, 4th ed. 1897); an 
annotated version of The Annals of Tacitus (2 vols. 1904-9) 
and of the Histories (1915), as well as translations of Juvenal 
and Persius for the Loeb Library. He died at St. Andrew's 
March 8 1921. 

RAMSAY, SIR WILLIAM (1852-1916), British chemist {see 
22.880), died at High Wycombe July 23 1916. In 1904 he was 
awarded the Nobel prize, and in 1911 was president of the 
British Association. In 1913 he resigned his professorship of 
chemistry at University College, London. After his death a 
fund amounting to £53,772 was raised to perpetuate his niemory 
by providing a laboratory of chemical engineering in connexion 
with University College, London, and founding Ramsay 
Memorial research fellowships of £300 a year eachr tenable in 
any university in the United Kingdom for the advancement of 
chemical science. 

RAMSAY, SIR WILLIAM MITCHELL ), British 

archaeologist {see 22.880), resigned his professorship at Aberdeen 
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in iQtXi imdi subseqorntiy published TkB Imperial Peace and 
The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day 
PecerUt Research and the New Testament (19x4); The Making of a 
University (igis) axid the L 4 fe and Letters of William Black (igxS). 

RANDEOGBR, ALBBRTO musical composer and 

conductor, was born in Trieste April 13 183 a. He settled in 
London in 1854 after holding various musical appointments in 
Italy. Both as an orchestral conductor, and as a teacher of 
music and singing he held for many years a leading position in 
London. Besides conducting on various occasions at the Royal 
Opera, musical festivals and elsewhere, he did much, as conductor 
of the Carl Rosa company from 1879, towards the popular revival 
of opera in England. He died in London Dec. x8 X911. 

RANOB-FINDBRS AND P0SIT10N«F1NDBR8 (see 22.888).— 
Recent improvements have rendered many of the earlier types 
of range-finders obsolete, and the following features are com- 
mon to all modern coincidence range-finders. The range-finder 
usually consists of two main parts, viz: — a strong outer tube 
and an inner frame which supports the delicate telescopic 
system, any slight derangement of which would seriously upset 
the accuracy of the range-finder. The outer tube is made as 
strong and rigid as possible, having regard to the weight which 
can be allowed. The inner frame is supported in such a way that 
any slight bending of the outer tube will not affect it. 

Some form of double end reflector is always used. This at 
one time consisted of a pentagonal prism, but large pentag- 
onals are very costly; they absorb a good deal of light and are 
liable to slight distortion with changes of temperature. There is 
therefore a tendency to replace them by a combination of two 
silvered plane mirrors inclined to one another at 45®, and cither 
fixed in a mount made of a metal having the same coefficient of 
expansion as glass, or rigidly attached to an upper and lower 
glass support, to prevent change in their relative positions. 

The central reflectors usually take the form of two or more 
prisms balsamed together, and are known as the centre prism 
combination. Their object is to deflect the rays received through 
the two ends of the range-finder into the eye-piece, and to 
present the two images of the target in the field of view immedi- 
ately above and below a thin separating line. Their construction 
is usually rather complicated. The fine separating line is as a 
rule obtained by means of a special separating prism; or by the 
edge of a silvered surface on one of the prisms, so arranged that 
the rays forming one image pass through the prism, and those 
forming the other image are reflected by the silvered surface. 

The centre prism combination is also used for erecting or 
inverting the images, and for defining the limits of the fields of 
view received from each half of the range-finder. The arrange- 
ments of fields of view usually met with are the following: — 

1. The field of view is divided into two eqiial halves and the 
images in both ate erect. When a coincidence nas been made, the 
separating line cuts straight through the image of the target. This 
system is used with naval and coast defence range-finders which 
have to deal with targets having long vertical features, masts 
and funnels. It is known as the ” erect ** system. 

2. The field of view is divided into two parts by the separating 
line. One field (in field range-finders usually the lower) is erect, and 
the other one is a replica of it, being inverted up for down but not 
right for left. With this system it is much easier to make an accurate 
coincidence on small targets, but it has the slight drawback that the 
total actual field of view is necessarily considerably smaller than 
with the erect system, and a slight elevation or depression of the 
range-finder may cause the target to pass the separating line and 
disappear. This, however, is not of much importance if the target is 
a stationary or slowly moving one. The upper field is often made 
smaller than the lower, so that as much ground as possible may be 
seen in the field of view* This system is known as the “ invert,” and 
it used in many field range-finders. 

3. The whole field is erect with the exception of a small central 
rectangle in which the image is inverted. The advantage of this 
system is that the field of view is as large as that of a range-finder of 
the erect type, except that the part covered by the rectangle is 
missing* It is Imown as the ” invert rectangle ” and is used in many 
field range-finders, e^ecially in foreign armies. 

! 4* The whole held is erect with the exception of a narrow hori- 
Eogtal strip which passes right across its centre. The field in the 
stt^ may De either erect or inverted; This system, knoum as the 
” stlHp ” system, is used in the Bri||||!|^height- and range-finder. 


In early rax^e-fiiideFS the axis of tke eye-piec» was hoxinoiital 
when taigets in the horizontal plane were being viewed. It is 
now usually inclined downwards at angles of 45®, 60®, or even 
90*^ for anti-aircraft work, so that the range-taker can observe 
from a more comfortable position. Eye-pieces can be focussed 
for individual observers, the two images of the target and the 
separating line coming to focus simultaneously. Coloured and 
neutral tinted glasses are useful in cutting out excessive glare, 
haze, etc. In some range-flndcrs, the magnification of the 
eye-piece can be altered so as to obtain the best effect under 
various atmospheric conditions. Astigmatisers are sometimes 
used for drawing out a point of light or small object into long 
lines or bands. Coincidence, which without their use would be 
almost impossible to effect, can then easily be made. They 
consist of two negative cylindrical lenses with horizontal axes, 
one being placed at each end of the range-finder between the 
pentagonal and the objective. 

Range-finders are provided with halving and coincidence 
adjustment heads, which, when turned slowly, move the optical 
systems mentioned above. Correct adjustment is of course 
essential for accurate work. 

Accuracy of One-man Range-finders, — ^Thc accuracy of the 
range-finder, other things being the same, depends upon its 
base length and magnification; but there are limits to the 
magnification which can be conveniently used. It is usually 
between 10 diameters (for the smaller range-finders) and 30 
(for the largest). Under good conditions, two images can be 
aligned across a fine separating line, with an error of only a 
few seconds. There is little doubt that this degree of accuracy 
can be obtained under the best atmospheric conditions and when 
the target is stationary, as the mean result of several observations 
being taken as the range. If, however, the atmospheric condi- 
tions are bad and the target is moving rapidly, such accuracy 
cannot be expected. 

The base lengths of range-finders used in the field usually 
vary between half a metre and two metres. The Barr and 
Stroud range-finder with a base of one metre, which is used for 
field artillery by the British and other armies, is typical. 

German field coincidence range-finders, such as the Zeiss 
and Goerz, are used in a similar way to the Barr and Stroud, 
although their construction differs materially in details. Many 
of these were introduced to avoid infringements of earlier 
patents. The chief features of Zeiss coincidence range-finders 
are that they have only one eye-picce in which are seen a small 
rectangular inverted field in the centre of a large erect field 
and on the left of these a range scale. Coincidence is effected 
by revolving a working head which rotates two wedge-shaped 
prisms in opposite directions. 

Stereoscopic Range-finders. — The principle of the stereoscopic 
range-finder is entirely different. Stereoscopic range-finders 
have not found much favour in the British services; but they 
have been extensively used by the Germans. Speaking generally, 
a stereoscopic range-finder contains the elements of a stereoscopic 
telescope rigidly mounted in a tube. It is very similar in outward 
appearance to a coincidence range-finder with two eye-pieces. 
Objects viewed through a stereoscopic range-finder arc seen to 
stand out in Stereoscopic relief; and it is comparatively easy 
for the observer to judge their relative distances. The actual 
distance of a target is obtained with the assistance of one or 
more marks which are seen in stereoscopic relief in the field of 
view. By means of suitable optical arrangements the stereoscopic 
relief of either the objects in the field of view or of the mark can 
be varied until the target and mark appear to the observer to 
be the same distance away from him. The range of the target 
can then be read off a range-scale attached. The mark which 
is seen in stereoscopic relief, really consists of two similar marks 
which are photo^phed on glass diaphragms mounted in front 
of the cye-pieccs of the range-finder. If the two marks are on 
the optical axes of the two halves of the range-finder, they will 
appear to the observer as one mark at an infinite distance. If 
the two marks on the diaphragms are made to approach one 
another, the resulting single mark will appear to come towards 
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the observer. la the later stereoscopic reh|[e«finders, inarks 
in the eye-pieces are adjusted so as to appear to be at a &ced 
distance when seen stereosGopically, iThe view containing the 
target appears to approach or recede from the observer when the 
working head is turned; and the range is read off from an 
external range scale or drum. 

Stereoscopic range-finders suffer from the disadvantages 
that very few people are able to see stereoscopically with 
sufficient exactness to Obtain good results and the degree of 
accuracy obtained by a range-taker appears to vary from time 
to time. Under the same atmospheric conditions, stereoscopic 
range-finders do not appear to give such good results as coinci- 
dence ones. Owing to the marks on the diaphragms in the 
eye-pieces being more distinct than the image of the target, 
there is difficulty in deciding when they are at the same apparent 
distance. On the other hand, owing to both eyes being used, 
the target should be seen more distinctly than through a coinci- 
dence range-finder. Rangei^ of targets with the sky as a back- 
ground, e.g. aircraft, masts of ships, and trees on a crest line, 
are comparatively easy to take with a stereoscopic range-finder; 
but those of comparatively indistinct objects, objects with near 
backgrounds and objects in a shadow, e.g. a gun under a tree, 
are very much more difficult to take. 

Directors , — The director is an instrument employed chiefly 
for the measurement of azimuth angles and angles of sight. 
There are numerous patterns of these instruments. Some are of 
simple form; while others are complicated and are provided with 
quick and slow motion movements for their azimuth and altitude 
movements and for laying on a gun or target without the setting 
of their azimuth scales being altered. Some arc used as directors 
pure and simple, whilst others are provided with powerful 
telescopes for observing fire. British directors are graduated in 
degrees and minutes, whereas those of nearly all other powers 
are graduated in millicmes. Instruments graduated in milliemes 
can be made much more compact than those graduated in degrees 
and minutes, as the main azimuth plate has only 64 divisions 
instead of 360. The azimuth scales of some German directors 
are graduated in i6ths of a degree and i6ths of a degree are 
also sometimes used for angle-of -sight scales. 

The German director for field artillery is a good example of 
modern types of this instrument. Powerful telescopes like the 
stereoscopic or scissors telescope arc often provided with fittings 
which enable them to be used as directors as well as for observing 
fire. Azimuth angles can be measured by means of an azimuth 
scale, and angles of sight by means of a small bubble and 
scale. In one pattern of German stereoscopic telescope, the 
angle of sight is measured by means of a device which is com- 
pactly placed between the two arms of the telescope, above its 
elevating gear. 

The Field Plotter is an instrument used for obtaining the 
gun range lyhen the range-finder is not near the gun. It consists 
of two similar nickel-plated steel plates, having azimuth scales 
and a scale of yards (upon which the distance of the gun from 
the range-finder can be set) engraved upon them, and two 
range arms which are pivoted at the centres of the azimuth 
scales and connected by means of a slider. The two plates 
are slid along one another until the distance between the gun 
and the range-finder is (^posite the reader. The slider is then 
moved until an arrow upon it reads on the arm the distance from 
the range-finder to the target. The arm is then moved until 
another arrow reads the angle, recorded by the director, between 
the target and the gun. The plotter is then turned over, and 
the range from the gun to the target and the angle at the gun 
between the target and the director are read off. When fire has 
been opened, it is necessary to observe the results, so that 
corrections for both range and direction may be made. Also if 
time fuzes are used, the angular height above the target at 
which they burst the shell must be observed and corrected if 
necessary. Various instruments, e.g, graticuled binoculars, 
stereoscopic telescopes and periscopes, are used for this purpose. 

The binoculars used in the British service are of the prismatic 
type having a magnification of six diameters and are fitted with 


a glass diaphragm in front of the right eye-piece on which atip 
engraved the vertical lines J* apart; their heights above the 
horusontal line Wng alternately and 1®. The central line 
is longer, extending above, and i® below the horizontal 
line. When observing fire, the point of intersection of the 
centre vertical line ■ndth the horizontal line is laid on the target; 
and, when the burst of the shell is observed, its angular distance 
to the right or left of the target and above it can be ascertained 
by noting its position with reference to the lines on the 
diaphragm. Graticules used by other continental powers vary 
very much in design and often consist of a very large number of 
short lines at definite distances from the axis of the telescope. 

The stereoscopic or scissors telescope was very largely used in 
the World War, especially by the Germans. The British pattern 
has a magnification of 10 diameters and a field of view of 4®. 
The two arms can be used either vertically for observation from 
below cover, or in line with one another for observation from 
behind vertical cover. 

For Coast Defence 

Coast defence range-finding instruments are usually either 
range-finders or position-finders. A range-finder measures 
ranges from itself to the target and may also record the bearing 
of the target. A position-finder measures ranges and bearings 
to the target from the point for which it has been adjusted. This 
would usually be a gun which may be many hundred yards 
away from the position-finder. The position-finder sometimes 
also records the range and bearing of the target from its own 
position. Coast defence range-finding instruments may be 
divided into classes, depending upon the nature of their bases, 
as follows: — 

1. Depression instruments, having vertical bases (either range- 
finders or position-finders) the accuracy of which depends upon 
their height above the sea-level. They measure ranges with equal 
accuracy in all directions; and. If sufficient height is available, they 
are most reliable instruments. It is usually considered that, to 
obtain ranges with an error not exceeding i %, 100 ft. of height is 
required for every 5,000 yd. of range. All that the range-taker has 
to do is to keep a cross wire in the tdescope of his instrument laid on 
the water line of the target. 

2 . Instruments having a fixdi horizontal base CusuaUy position- 
finders). Each usually consists of tWo instruments' installs at the 
ends of a base which may be several thousand yards in length, the 
length required depending upon the range and arc of fire of the gun 
for which the instrument nas been installed. The instrument at one 
end of the base is known as a transmitter and usually consists of a 
telescope mounted above an aziniuth circle. |t measures the bearing 
of the target and transmits it to the instrument at the other end of 
the base which is known as the receiving instrument. The bearings 
may ^^transmitted by telephone; or, as the telescope is traversed, 
cl^tric impulses may cause some portion of the receiving instrument, 
e.g. a metal arm or a dial, to move automatically. The receiving 
instrument is usually an accurate, solidly constructed plotter, made 
to a certain scale, e.g. 500 yd. to an inch. In its simplest form it would 
consist of a base plate ufK)n which two straight arms were pivoted, 
the relative positions of the pivots lx?ing, to the scale of the instru- 
ment, the same as those of the transmitter and receiving instrument. 
The first arm would be kept set to the azimuth angles received from 
the transmitter, and the second arm would be kept in line with the 
target by means of a telescope attached to it. The point where the 
two arms intersect would represent the relative position of the target. 
The arms being graduated in ranges and moving over azimuth 
scales, the range and bearing of the target from either end of the 
base could be read off. By means of a third arm, pivoted to the base 
plate in the position representing the position of the gun, the range 
and bearing of the target from the gun could be ascertained if the 
arm were brought above or below the point of intersection of the two 
other arms. Horizontal-base range;nnding instruments arc often 
designed to allow of several alternative bases being used, the pivots 
of the arms in the receiving instrument being set for the base which 
is most suitable for the conditions prevailing at the time. Thus for 
very long ranges a very long base would be used ; but, if the visibility 
were baa, a much shorter one might be preferable. Horizontal-base 
instruments have certain disadvantages. For a definite range, their 
accuracy varies wkh the position of the target. It is greatest when 
the target is opposite the centre of the base, decreases as the target 
moves to the nght or left, and disappears alt^ether when the target 
is in line with the base. It is somewhat difficult for the receiving 
instrument to indicate to the transmitter the target whose range is 
to be found. There are difficulties in passing azimuth angles from 
the transmitter to the receiving instrument. If they are telephoned, 
delay and errors are involved, and owing to the fact that they may 
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alter at gi^atly varying rates there is usually some uncertainty as to 
the most suitable intervals in which they should be called out.; If 
they are electrically transmitted, so as to move some part cjt 
reeenving instrument, the mechanism must be capable ot moviiig in 
small steps of, say, one minute, in order to obtain the required 
accuracy, and at the same time it must be capable of moving quickly 
through a large angle when getting on to a target. 

3. One-man Range-finders used for coast defences are constructs 
on the same gencraf principles as those used in the field j but, aS their 
weight and size must not be limited to the same degree, many 
modifications to make them as accurate and convenient as possible 
are introduced. Their base lengths arc usually between 9 ft. and iq 
metres, but even longer bases have been considered. They are 
practically always of the coincidence type iVith both fields erect. 

The Mark III Depression Range-finder (fig. 2) will be taken as a 
type of a depression instrument. In this range-finder the range- 
finding triangle is reproduced in the instrument on a small scale. 
Figure 1 shows diagrammatically how this is effected by means of 



None of the range-finders or position-finderB mentioned above is 
of any use if it cannot see the target ; the msition of a moving target 
can then only be ascertained by aerial observation. 

Naieal Range-finders, which must necessarily be of comparatively 
small size^ are nearly always of the one-man typ& They are gen- 
erally similar to those used m coast defences, but in onfer to obtain 
better illumination their optical parts are often made larger. Their 
mountings are designed to enable the tatlge-fioders being kept on the 
target in a ^ way. They are nearly always of the coincidence type 
witn both images erect; but some stereoscopic range-finders have 
been used by the Germans. It is thought by some that a range can 
be more rapidly taken from a ship having considerable motion with 
a stereoscopic range-finder than with a coincidence range-finder; 
as with the latter it is difficult to keep the separating line across 
the target. The coincidence range-finder will, however, give more 
accurate results. Range-finders with a base-length of 10 metres are 
the largest which can conveniently be used on board ship. Base 
lengths vary with the size of the ships on which the range-finders 
are employ^ and the uses for which they are intended ; one of less 
t^n a metre being employed for navigational purposes. Anti- 
aircraft range and neight-finders used on ships must be provided 
with some form of pendulum to keep certain of the parts horizontal, 
as the mountings cannot be kept level. Certain small range-finders 
have been made whkh can measure the range to a ship if the height 
of its mast or funnel is known. This height is used as the base of the 
range-finding triangle, the angle of parallax being measured by the 
instrument and read off it as a range. Such a base is obviously 
longer than that of a range-finder which could be carried on a 
ship. This type, however, has not been generally adopted. 

For Air Defence 


two arms. AB represents the height of the axis of the telescope above 
the surface of the sea BC. Ab represents the distance between the 
pivot of the telescope arm Ac and the range arm be, and this to the 
scale of the instrument, represents the height AB. When the instru- 
ment is level, the arm cb is horizontal, and therefore parallel to the 



Fig. a.— Depression Range-finder Mark III. 


surface of the sea. cb is subdivided and graduated in equal divisions 
to the scale of the instrument, Ac, which has a telescope mounted 
on it, is pivoted at A and can be directed on to the water-line of a 
target at C. The triangles ABC and Alx: are similar, and the l^gth 
of DC therefore represents to the scale of the instrument, which is 
1,000 yd. to an in., the actual range BC. Similarly bd will represent 
the range BD of a target at D. If the instrument is required for 
use at any other height than AB, the telescope arm pivot A would 
be raised to a height above cb corresponding to the new height of 
the range-finder above the sea. In the foregoing, the surface of the 
sea has Dcen considered as a plane surface, whereas it is really the 
surface of a sphere with its centre at the centre of the earth. Allow- 
ance for this curvature could l>e made by making the arm be the 
arc of a circle instead of a straight line. It is, however, found to be 
more convenient to curve the telescope arm Ac in the opposite 
direction, the effect being the same. Corrections for mean refrac- 
tion arc made in the same way as those for the curvature of the 
earth, but in the opposite direction; the arm Ac being curved to 
allow for the combined effect of curvature and refraction. 

The Small German Position- finder may be taken as a typical 
position-finder. It was us^l during the World War for coast artillery 
on low sites. Very much larger instruments based on the same 
general principles were also used. Air communication was by 
telephone. Other nations often use automatic electrical transmission 
for moving parts of the receiving instrument when the transmitter 
telescoj^ 18 traversed, and for actuating range and bearing dials on 
gun mountings when the gun arm is traversed. 

The Barr and SiroMfi Range-finder having a base-length of 30 ft. 
is .iypical of the one-man range-finder used for coast defences. 


Range-finders and height-finders used in connexion with 
anti-aircraft guns have a much more difficult task to perform 
than the range-finding instruments used in the field or in coast 
defences. In the latter cases the target, if it moves at all, will 
move in one plane only and its speed will not approach that of 
aircraft. As the result of experience, the range of an aerial 
target which may alter by several thousands of yards in a minute 
is not taken into account; but its height, which will not vary to 
the same extent, is used as the basis of laying b and is measured 
by a height-finder. The rate of burning of the fuze has also 
to be considered, as it will not be the same for a definite range 
if the target is at different heights. 

When laying a gun on aircraft, the setting of the sight is 
therefore based on the height and angle of sight of the target 
and on the setting of the fuze. At the beginning of the World 
War, no height-finders were available, so existing one-man 
range-finders, e.g. the Barr and Stroud, were used, and long ba^ 
height-finders which could be rapidly made were introduce(l^»i^, 



One-man range-finders were usually of two; metres base 
coincidences were made on the target in the usual way. order to 
convert the ranges into heights, a slide-rule attached to^e range- 
finder was employed. One scale of this slide-rule was atlttmaticaJly 
set to the angle of sight of the target, by means of a as the 
elevation of the range-finder was altered. The other swe was set 
to the range recorded by the range-finder, and the hi^ht of the 
target could then be read off. ’ 

Long base height-finders usually consist of two instruments at the 
ends <M a base about a mile in length. Sighting planins in these 
instruments are kept laid on the target; the triangle fortped by the 
intersection of a vertical plane with three planes, one of which is a 
horizontal plane passing through the base and the othbr two are 
extensions of the sighting planes, is mechanically solved ; and the 
height of the point where the two pfanes of sight interseft (f.s. the 
height of the target above the base) is plotted at the same time. 

The fvinciple of thjs method is shown in fig. 3. AX and BY are 
two horizontal lines, parallel to each other. The sighting planes qf 
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thd ifistrument would be attached to axles whose axes were on any 
parts of AX and BY. AXQZ and BYQZ^ t^presei^t planes of whicn 
the sighting planes form small parts, ft is obvious that QZ is hori- 
xontaii and that ZK, PL or any vertical line between QZ and the 
horixontal line KL (which is Parallel to the axes df the sighti^ 
planes) represents the height of an aircraft in the tine ZQ, say at r. 
In the simplest form of height-hnder, the plotting is done on a board 
fixed beneath B, the triangle AZB being reproduced there on a small 
scale and upside down. A straight edge is attached to the sighting 
frame at B and conseciuently moved round B in front of the board 
as the elevation of the frame is altered. Another straight edge is 
pivoted on the right of B at a distance from it which represents AB 
to the scale of the instrument. It is kept set to the altitude angle 
which is measured at A and telephoned to B. The point where the 
two straight edges intersect consequently represents the point Z. 
Upon the board below B, a series of horizontal lines are marked, 
their distance from a zero line passing through the pivots of the 
straight edges representing heights above the ground, to the scale 
of the instrument. The height of the target can therefore be ascer- 
tained by noting against which of the horizontal lines on the board 
the intersection of the two straight edges comes. Such height- 
finders have serious disadvantages, the principal one being the 
difficulty in getting the two instruments on to the same target. 

Height- and Range-finder , — ^Towards the end of the war Messrs. 
Barr and Stroud produced a most ingenious instrument which 
recorded both the neigbt and range of aircraft, and which was at 
once adopted by the British Government. 

It is used in a similar manner to an ordinary one-man range- 
finder, and the observer has only to keep the aircraft in the field of 
view and make coincidences. As will be explained later, if the height 
of the aircraft remains constant the coincidence will not alter as the 
range alters. The field of view is so arranged that the rays of light 
entering by the left window of the instrument form an erect image 
over the whole field, with the exception of a narrow central hori- 
zontal strip in which an inverted image is formed liy the rays enter- 
ing by the right window. The lower separating line is the one on 
which coincidences are made. The advantage of this “ strip ” 
system is that it is considerably easier to keep the aircraft in the 
field of view than if the field were divided into two equal parts, one 
of them being inverted. As in field instruments, the inversion of the 
image in the field above the separating line is found to facilitate 
making accurate coincidences. 

The eye-piece of the range-finder is placed at right angles to the 
plane of triangulation, so that if the angle of sight to the targe^t is 6o® 
the observer looks down at an angle of 30®. It is provided with two 
lens combinations on a rotatable cap which give magnifications of 
15 and 25 diameters, and also with light filters for varying atmos- 
pheric conditions. There is a window above and to the left of the 
eye-piece, through which the usual ivory range scale can be seen. 

In a small casing on the top of the range-finder there is a most 
ingenious mechanism which converts ranges into the heights corre- 
sponding to them as the angle of sight varies. The ranges and 
heights can be read through two windows in dose proximity to one 
another. This mechanism actually solves the trigonometrical for- 
mula r sin a«h; where r is the range of the target, a the angle of 
sight to it, and h its height. This formula may be written as: 
log r-f*log sin a** log h; and it is mechanically solved as follows: — 
differential gear is employed, the upper member of which is rotated 
in accordance with a logarithmic sine scale of angles of sight, and the 
lower member is rotated in accordance with a logarithmic scale of 
ranges, the jockey wheel accordingly revolving around the axis of 
the differential with a motion corresponding to a logarithmic scale of 
heights. It will be noted that the angle of elevation and the range 
are known, or rather are determined by the instrument, so that the 
duty of the gears is to convert the angle and range scales to logarith- 
mic form and then to add them together by means of the differential 
gear as explained above. The conversion of the reciprocal range 
scale motion of the range-finder deflecting prism gear into logarith- 
mic range scale motion, and the angular motion, of the range-finder 
in elevation into motion corresponding to a logarithmic scale of sines, 
is done in each case by means of toothed siaral gears. 

The gearing is connected through three couplings to the working 
head, the elevation gear and the deflecting prism gear respectively. 
By means of suitable gearing the jockey wheel of the differential is 
driven from the working head, the upper member by the elevation 
gear, and the lower member by the deflecting prism gear. The range 
scale is connected to the lower member, and the height scale to a 
level wheel carrying the jockey wheel. 

The advantage of arranging the working head to operate the 
jockey wheel is that in the frequent case of aircraft flying at a con- 
stant height the images in the field of view, when once set, can be 
kept in coincidence by simply elevating the instrument so as to keep 
the target in the centre of the field, without any rotation of the work- 
ing head. The movement of the instrument in elevation auto- 
matically controls the position of the deflecting prism, the height 
scale Remaining unalter^ so long as the working nead is not rotated. 
A^en the target rises or falls, the images will move out of coin- 
cidence and must be brought back into alignment by rotating the 
working head, thus altering the reading of the height scale by the 
appropriate amount. The working head and elevating gear may, of 


emrst^ be worked at one tlme^ in which case the combined effect of 
the spiral gears and the differential is that the two scales always 
re^xoirectly as long as the coincidence is maintained. 

The instrun^nt has a base length of two metres, and is carried in 
the mountifig forks in two eccentric bearing rings, the object of the 
eccentricity being to balance the weight of the height-scale gear box 
as the instrument is rotated in elevation. The elevating gear with 
a ^odwheel on the left of the observer, is of the worm-wheel tyiie. 
The handwheel is provided with a two-si>eed clutch ; the speed fieing 
changed by merely pressing in or releasing, with the palm of the 
hand, a small lever connect^ with the hand grip. 

The azimuth training gear is also of the worm and worm-wheel 
type and has a two-speed clutch. Its handwheel is on the right of 
the eye-piece, and in a convenient position for the man who, looking 
through a small prismatic telescope near the right-hand end of the 
instrument, keeps it laid for direction on the target. 

The worm wheels for movements in both azimuth and altitude 
are mounted on friction slip-bearings, so that the instrument can be 
rapidly moved and the target brought into its field of view. An 
elevating lever is fitted near the left^and end of the instrument to 
allow of rapid elevation. An adjustable azimuth scale and reader are 
provided ; and a means of levelling the upper part of the mounting. 
Before using the instrument, its correct levelling must be attended 
to and checkc^ by means of two bubl>les attached to the upper part 
of the mounting. The lower part of the mounting is a very rigidly 
constructed tripod with pointed feet having discs to prevent their 
sinking into soft ground. 

Three operators are required for working the instrument, viz.: 
(i) The observer who makes “ coincidences ” by turning the working 
head on the top of the instrument with his right hand, and who also 
keeps the separating line on the target by turning the elevation 
handwheel with his left hand. (2) The oiJerator for line who, looking 
through the prismatic sighting telescuijx:, traverses the instrument 
with the handwheel and keeps the cross line in his telescope accu- 
rately laid for line on the target ; and (3) the scale reader, who, stand- 
ing in front of the instrument, reads heights off the height scale; and, 
if required, also reads the range and angle of sight scales. 

In anti-aircraft gunnery, where the target may move at a 
speed of two or more miles a minute, there is great difficulty 
in ascertaining what deflections are required to compensate for 
the travel of the target during the time of flight of the projectile. 
There is not only the lateral deflection to be considered, as with 
a ship moving in one plane; but also a vertical one. It is obvious 
that if an aircraft is flying at a constant height, the angle of 
sight to it from the gun will not remain constant. Vertical 
deflection equal to the alteration of the angle of sight during 
the time of flight of the projectile must therefore be allowed for. 
Another difficulty arises in connexion with the setting of the 
fuze. The fuze will not burn at the same rate if the projectile 
is fixed at different angles of sight, owing to the variation of 
atmospheric pressures at different heights. To help to overcome 
these difficulties a most ingenious apparatus was brought out 
during the war by Messrs. Broeq of Paris, and was adopted by 
most of the Allied Powers. 

The general principle of the instrument is as follows -The height 
of the target must first be measured by a height-finder and set on the 
instrument. Two operators, who face one another, follow the target, 
looking through two telescopes which are rigidly connected. One 
keeps a vertical cross line in his telescope in line with the target 
by turning a traversing handle; and the other keeps a horizontal 
cross line in line, by turning an elevating handle. Connected with 
the traversing and elevating handles arc the armatures of two 
magnetos which, when turned, generate electric currents, the 
voltages of the currents depending upon the speed at which they arc 
turned. These currents are transmitted to two special voltmeters 
(attached to the gun mountings near the layers) from which the 
lateral and vertical deflections required can be read off, and then 
applied to the sights. On their way to the voltmeters the currents 
pass through rheostats which modify them in such a way that the 
deflections recorded are correct for the time of burning of the fuze. 
The exact length of fuze required to burst the shell at the target 
can also be read off another part of the instrument. 

The general arrangement of the apparatus is shown diagrammatir 
cally in fig. 4. It consists of three main parts, viz. 

I. The double telescoixj, which consists of a metal drum upon 
which are mounted, on the same spindle, the two right-angle tele- 
scopes referred to above. The traversing and elevation handles are 
placed conveniently for the two operators. Each has a tniick and 
slow motion (four to one), the alteration from one to the other being 
effected by pushing in or putting out the handle. When a quick 
release knot at the top of the instrument is pressed down, the gea^ 
arc* put out of action, and the telescope can be auickly moved until 
the targc!t is in their fields of view. Angles of sight and bearings can 
be read off conveniently placed scales, if reouii^. When the handles 
are turned, the currents generated by the magnetos 1 pass along 
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flkhtes to th« ** fu*e indicator and time rheostat ” and thence to the 
deflection voltmeter." 

Aa the body of the ** double teleaco|>e traverses about a vertical 
axis, but laying is done in the plane of sight, it is necessary to 
multiply the angular velocity of the l>ody of the instrument by the 
cosine of the angle of sight m order to obtain the angular velocity 
of the target. This is effected electrically by passing the current 
from the iaterat magneto through a rheostat, whose resistance is 
varied by a rubbing contact passing along it, as the telescopes are 
elevated or depress^. 

Another rheostat and an accumulator (connected to the fuse 
indicator and time rheostat) cause an angle of sight needle in the 
fuze indicating voltmeter to move to the same angle of sight as that 
of the telescopes; this needle is controlled by another circuit. 

a. The fuze {indicator and time rheostat consist mainly of the time 
rheostat, a fuze indicating voltmeter, a microphone ana an external 
accumulator of three cells. 

As explained above, the currents iterated by the magnetos pass 
through rheostats on their way to tne deflection voltmeters. These 
rh^stats are situated beneath the time adjusting dial, and their 
resistance is altered as the dial is turned. The setting of the dial is 
dependent upon the height of the aircraft and the setting of the fuze, 
ami is effected as follows : — A graduated height arm ts moved by 
means of a milled head until it reads the height obtained from a 
hoight-findcr. On its right-hand upr>er edge is a reader for reading 
the fuze curves on the time adjusting dial. The latter is turned until 
the reader of the height arm is on the fuze curve representing the 
length at which the fuzes have been set. 



The angle of sight needle in the fuze indicating voltmeter is con- 
trolled by two circuits, viz,: that referred to in (i) which tends to 
set it at the angle of sight of the telescopes, and another in which are 
the vertical magneto armature in the cioubte telescope, the rheostat 
beneath the time adjusting dial and another rheostat which auto- 
matically adds eight 8ei:onas to the time of flight. This eight seconds 
is an allowance for the time taken to set the fuze, load, lay and fire 
the gun* The angle of sight needle therefore makes with its zero or 
horizontal line an angle equal to the angle of sight to the predicted 
position of the target at which the shell will burst. When tne height 
arm i* moved, a height strip inside the fuze indicating voltmeter is 
also moved. Its hei^t above the zero line of the angle-of-sight ne^le 
represents, to the scale of the instrument, the height of the target. 
The intersection of the needle and strip therefore represents the 
position of the target at the moment of the shell burst. Fuze curves 
arc marked on the glass cover of the voltmeter, and the curve which 
is nearest to the intersection of the needle and strip will indicate the 
length at which fuzes are to be set. This fuze length is called down 
the microphone to the fuze setters, and is transmitted to the sight 
setter by the man taking up the shell. 

3. The deflection voltmeters are of the dead-brat type and read 
to 10^ on either side of zero. Two are provided for each gun ; one for 
lateral and the other for vertical deflection. As a rule, two guns can 
be worked by one Broc^ equipment, four deflection voltmeters 
being provided. The required deflection is read by the upper pointer. 
Corrections for wind are applied by moving the scale by means of a 
knob beneath the voltmeter, the amount of correction being indi* 
cated on the scale by the lower pointer. 

Stereoscopic range-finders were extensively used by the Cen- 
tral Powers for anti-aircraft work. (A. C. W.) 

Sound-Ranging 

The method of locating hostile guns by the sound, or sounds, 
consequent on their discharge was introduced on the British 
front in France during 1916. It had at that time already been 
in use in the French army for many inonths. It speedily proved 
its usefulness, espcciaUy in circumstances which rendered other 
methods of location very difficult or impossible, The system 


cbncealment kndwn as 'Veamotffiage *’ abided conMdeirab^ 
to the difficulty of finding the position of gun-pits on photoic^aphs 
taken from the air, and, further, these photographs bfiered no 
certain nilethcKl of deciding whetlier a gun position, once 
identified, were occupied or no. The locations given by sound* 
ranging frequently enabled wellHrbnccaled positions, which had 
previously been missed on air photographs, to be detected, and 
offered a sure index as to whether known positions were active 
at a given time. Although air photographs always offered 
valuable confirmation of thi^ sound-ranging locations, and were, 
when available, consulted with this object in view, the method is, 
of course, quite independent of such support. It works as well 
at night, or when, owing to fog, mist, or smoke, the visibility 
is poor, as on clear days; it can detect batteries so well hidden 
as to be invisible from the air or on air photographs; it is always 
ready when once the apparatus has been installed; and a location 
can be obtained, under favourable conditions, within a minute 
or two of the arrival of the report of the piece. On the other hand 
the instalment of the apparatus necessitates the laying of 
several miles of wire, and involves considerable preliminary 
labour in other ways; the method will not work during a heavy 
bombardment; and certain weather conditions, to be discussed 
later, render locations almost impossible. The difficulty first 
mentioned will quite possibly be surmounted or diminished; 
the other two seem, at present, insuperable. 

The method has been elaborated to permit the directing of 
fire on a hostile piece by comparing the record of the sound of 
discharge of the piece with that of the burst of the shell directed 
against it. With 12-in. and 9‘2-in. howitzers destructive shots 
have been directed very successfully by sound-ranging. 

Principles . — The method generally adopted in the British, French, 
and American armies is to rword the instant of the arrival of the 
sound made by the hostile piece at certain fixed and carefully sur- 
veyed posts, spaced at intervals varying from 1,000 to 2,000 yards. 
If it be assumed that the sound spreads out from the source with a 
known velocity, the same in all directions, then a known ^pu^al 
between the arrival of the sound at two fixed posts will.^i^jUjo^'e a 
curve on which the source must lie. This curve is atl^y^ni^^with 
the two posts Pi and Pa a.*? foin, for the determiningjfj^aition is that 
the difference of the radii vectores SPi, SPa be coqfiaat. If, in addi- 
tion, the time of arrival at a third post be knojfiM^hen the interval 
between this and the time of arrival at either Pi.ijir Pa will fix a second 
hyperbola on which the source must lie, and iSuetermine the posi- 
tion of the source. In practice three posts aif not sufficient, since 
any uncertainty caused by the recording ol,$ a spurious sound at a 
post would falsify the location. In general gjii fx>8ts are used, which, 
taken consecutively in pairs, give five lin^- which should all inter- 
sect. Any accidental selet^tion of the reco^ of a spurious sound at 
one or more of the posts is then at once (^tected by the non-inter- 
section of the curves. Records of the sound at five, or indeed four, 
of the posts are generally sufficient for the experienced sound-ranger, 
even when several guns are being recorded at short intervals, so that 
the use of six posts allows for the sound not being successfully re- 
corded at one or two of the posts. 

Nature of Sounds from High- Velocity Guns . — In the preceding 
argument it has been assumed that the sound spreads out with 
uniform velcxity in all directions from the source. There is little 
doubt that this is true^ in a still atmosphere of uniform temberature, 
of the sound of the discharge of the piece. ^ With the modern high- 
velocity gun, however, a second sound, originating in the motion 
of the shell through the air, always accompanies the sound of dis- 
charge. This second sound is due to a pulse of compression set up 
by the shell, known as the “ shell-wave,” or ” onde de choc.'* It is 
perceived by an observer in front of the gun as a sharp crack, which 
js followed after an interval depending on the type of gun, the 
elevation of the gun, and other factors, by the duller, heavier sound 
of the discharge, or gun-wave. To examine the formation of the 
shell-wave by the passage of the projectile, consider the resultant 
disturl>ance produced by the pulses of compression travelling out 
with the velocity of sound from every point of the path of the shell. 
For simplicity take in the first case a projectile travelling horizon- 
tally with a uniform velocity greater tnan that of sound ; let G be 
the position of the gun. Si, . Sio be the positions of the 

projectile at the end of the ist, and, . . . loth second (fig. 5). 
When the shell is at Sio the compression originating at G has travelled 
out as a spherical shell with G as centre for 10 seconds, that originat- 
ing at Si has travelled out as a sphjjirical shell with Si as centre for 9 
seconds, and so on. The envelope of all these spheres is a cone with 
its apex at Sto; if the shell be travelling close to the surface of the 
earth the trace of this cone on the surface Is ASwC, which represents 
the pulse of compression under discussion. If the velocity of the shell 
be considered to decrease with time, as in any actual case, the 
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interval of space between centres of successive generating spheres 
will decrease as the shell travels, and the enveloping cone will be 
modified (hg. 6). The form of the shells wave will resemble roughly 
a paraboloid of revolution, the vertex being at the shell as long as the 
latter has a velocity exceeding that of sound, and consequently 
travelling with a velocity greater than that of sound. After the 
velocity of the shell has dropped below that of sound the shell-wave 
travels out in all directions with the velocity of sound normal to the 
surface. 



The exact form of the shell-wave will depend upon the range table 
of the gun and the interval since the shell left the gun, and cannot 
be specified as being any familiar surface. The trace of the wave on 
the plane of the earth’s surface, with which the observer is in general 
concerned, depends further upon the elevation at which the gun is 
firing. Since tne sphere representing the position of the gun- wave is 
one of the generating spheres the shell-wave will touch this sphere. 
In fig. 6 where G is the gun, ABC the trace of the gun-wave on the 
horizontal plane, ASC tne trace of the shell-wave, within the cone 
representea by AGC both sounds will l>e heard, outside the cone 
only the souna of discharge. The interval between the two sounds is 



Fig. 6. 


clearly greatest on the line of fire, decreasing as the observer moves 
to a nank. As the gun is elevated the interval detected by a listener 
in a fixed position decreases, the trace of the shell-wave approaching 
that of the gun-wave. This is illustrated in fig. 7. If the gun be 
sufficiently elevated no shell- wave is heard by a listener at any 
position on the ground, though it may be heard in an observation 
balloon. Thus the double sound has been heard by an observer so 
situated in the case of a 9* 2-in. howitzer, firing with full cluirge 
(M.V. 1.560 f.s.), while observers on the ground heard only the 
single sound. 


Owing firstly to the selective sensitiveness of the human ear, and 
secondly to the fact that the shell-wave is generated well above the 
surface of the ejarth, and travels down to the ear without meeting 
obstacles and without l:>eing hindered by refraction efiects, the shell- 
wave alone Is usually heard when the hostile piece is distant, and is 
spoken of as the sound of the piece by the casual listener. Any 
attempt to take rough bearings on a gun by estimating the direction 
from which the sound appears to Ix! coming then leads to a very 
erroneous result, since it is the normal to the shell-wave that is 
selected. Unless the listener is on the line of fire such a bearing will 
pass considerably in front of the piece. To calculate the position of a 

§ un from the intervals between the arrival of the shell-wave at 
ifferent posts requires a knowledge of the exact form of the wave in 
question at various times of flight, and this presupposes a knowledge 
of the range table of the gun, and the elevation at which it is firing 
(given by the approximate range). It is clear that to apply the sound- 
ranging method to records made by the shell-wave is a matter involv- 
ing Information not always available, and considerable preliminary 
work on the construction of curves representing shell-waves for 
different hostile guns firing at various elevations when it is available. 

/ 



In the case of howitzers the horizontal component of the muzzle 
velocity is less than the velocity of sound in all ordinary cases, so 
that only one sound, the gun- wave, is heard on the ground. 

Instruments , — ^The instruments comprise: (o) detectors, placed at 
each of the six surveyed posts, which give an electrical response to 
the arrival of the sound, and ( 5 ) a recording instrument, placed at a 
central station and connected by a separate circuit to each detector, 
which registers the exact time at which each detector responds. 

When the method was first tried by the French the detector used 
was a soldier, who pressed a key when he heard the sound of a 
hostile piece, the key closing a circuit which actuated a pen on a 
smoked paper chronograph at a central station. This method 



involves inevitable errors due to the personal equation of the 
observer, and is further invalidated by the fact that, in the case of 
guns, the obsciyer frequently hears only the shell-wave. The diffi- 
culties of working from r^ords of this kind have already been dis- 
cussed. Later, carbon microphones with large wooden diaphragms 
were introduced, small cells t>eing included in circuit with the 
microphone and a primary coil, all at the post; the circuit leading 
back to the recording instrument included a secondaiT coil wound 
on the primary. Th^se microphones suffered from the fact that they 
had a range of sensitiveness similar to that of the human ear; they 
respc>nded readily to chance sounds, such as the clatter of equip- 
ment, or to shaking, and they registered the shell-wave in preference 
to the gun-wave. They were superseded (first in the British army, 
and ultimately in all the Allied armies) by the hot-wire microphone 
invented by Maj. W. S» Tucker (British patent No, 13123 of 1916. 
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and No. 8248 of 19181 aee alaoPM. trails, Roy, Soc,^ vq 4 . 
p. 389). Thi 4 depends on the principte utitiis^ in the hot«wire 
anemometer, i,e, the change of electrical resistance consequent on the 
change of temperature of a heated wire which ensues when the air 
round it is set in motion. A very ftne wire of platinum, whose 
resistance at atmospheric temperature approaches 100 ohms, is 
mounted in the form of a grid over a circular hole some 7 mm. In 
diameter (fig. 8). It is provided with terminals. It is included in 
one arm of a Wheatstone bridge, and sufficient current passed 
through the network to heat the wire to a dull red. The bridge 
is V>a1ancccl so that when the air round the wire is undisturbed no 
current jiasses through the galvanometer. Motion of the air causes 
the resistance of the wire to decresisc, upsets the balance, and so 
causes a current to pass through the galvanometer, 

I'hc microphone wire is mounted in front of an air container of 
some t6 litres capacity. Resonance effects in this container may be 
partly eliminated by small openings made in the wall. The instru- 
ment so completecl is insensitive to all sounds of speech, musical 
sounds, traffic, or even rifle fire. It res[x>nds readily, however, to gun 
sounds (which are low frequency disturbances), even when they are 
inaudible, and records also the shell- wave. Its reaction is very 
rapid, and the small lag which does occur appears to be the same for 
all similarly constructed instrimicnts. 

An essential part of the reconling instrument is a galvanometer 
for each circuit which shall respond very rapidly to the current caused 
by a sound reaching the microphone. For rapid response it is 
net'CHsary that the moving part of the galvanometer shall be very 
light indeed — the moving coil or moving magnet type is out of the 
fpicHtion. The (’ondition is satisfied by the Eihthoven galvanometer, 
in which the moving part is a very fine wire (through which flows 
the current to lx* detected) mounted in a magnetic field. The wire 
moves in a direction normal to its length and to the direction of the 
field. Six wires, insulated from one another, and provided with 
sc^pa rate terminals, cart be mounted side l)y side in the field pro- 
duced by a single small electromagnet. 7 'his provides in a small 
sijace what is essentially six indejxjiident galvanometers, one of 
which is included in the jiridge belonging to each microphone. As 
the sound reaches successively different microphone posts the corre- 
sponding galvanometer wires move in rapid response. 

The instant at which each wire begins to move is registered on a 
moving ijhotographic film. The camera in which the film runs 
verticiuly is furnished with a horizontal slit, a cylindrical lens in 
front of the slit reducing its effective breadth. Shadows of the ix!r- 
pendicular galvanometer wires, cast by means of an electric lamp 
and an optical system mounted in the pierced txdes of the galvanom- 
eter magnet, fall on the slit, and arc focussed on the film, apiiearing 
there as six points of shadow on a horizontal line of light. As long as 
the wires are still each point leaves on the running film a straight line ; 
the movement of a wire registers itself as a break in this trace. 

If the film ran at a uniform s]>eed measurement on the developed 
j^lin of the distance between tlie breaks would give the required time 
intervals. As this is not the case the following device is adopted: a 
wheel provided with ten flat spokes, one of which is somewhat wider 
than the others, is mounted in the case containing the lamp, so that, 
when it is rotated, the spokes successively interrupt the light which 
illuininatps the galvapometer wires. The wheel is actuated by a 
syntThrofibus rtiotor controlled by a tuning fork, and rotates ten times 
a second. As a result Of this arrangement there appear on the film 
linos perpendicular to the direction of the motion, the intervals 
between Which correspond to hundredths of a second, ^dry tenth of 
a second being marked by a wider line. This recording apparatus 
>vas devised by Dr, Lucien Bull, of the Inst it ut Marey, near Paris. 

Originally the film was cut off after the required record had been 
takcMi, and developed in a small dark room adjacent to the instru- 
ment. Later a method of automatic development was devised, by 
which the film passed successively through developer and fixer while 
running, and emerged hjady for Interpretation. 

Fig. 9 shows some typical records, (a) and (b) arc records of two 
tliffcrently situated 5’9-m. howitzers taken by six posts in each case. 
The burst of the shell Was also registereti on these films, but as it 
(X'curs several .seconds latdt space does not permit the inclusion of 
the part of the record in question, (c) is a record of a field gun. 
showing both vshell-wavc and gun-wave. Only five posts were used 
ft)r this record. The vaiying interval lietween the two sounds at the 
different microphones is well shown: at the flank microphone, 
corresponding to the lowest trace, ortly one sound is heard, (d) is a 
record qf the burst of a British shell on a (k*rman poslition. 

Influence of Weather Conditions , — ^The rm^thod in use demands that 
to every time interval shall correspond an exact distance, a standan! 
velocity of soUnd being assunu^d, which corresponds to some standard 
tenn>ernture, and still air. (The velocity of sound docs not, of coiirsie. 
vary with the pressure, and the effect of humidity is in general 
negligible.) Hence the time interval read off from the film has to be 
corrected for temfierature and wind before it is used on the board 
prepared for location. For the temperature variations which occur 
in ordinary circumatanoes the increase of velocity of sound may be 
taken as proportional to the increase in temperature, so that the 
tcmtjerature correction is easily applied. Simple geometrical con* 
jMerationH show that the correction for wind depends only on the 
'*lllocity and direction of the Wind and the position of the microphone, 


and not at all on the position of the^n« With given micrbphone 
positions a diagram can be prepared wnich allows the rapid graphical 
determination of the correction for a known wind. 

It has been found by experiment that the temperature and wind 
which are concerned in these corrections are not those prevailing at 
ground level, but at a height of between 2^0 and 500 ft. up. 

Owing to the refraction of sound by wmd the record of a given 
sound at ground level is maftv influenced by the variations of wind 
velocity at different hei^its above the ground. This wind gradient 
determines largely whether the conditions are favourable or un- 
favourable for the detection of sounds. In the case of a wind increas- 
ing in velocity with height, a following wind, besides increasing the 
velfxrity of the sound, tilts the wave jfront so that the sound con- 
verges on the listener or instrument on the ground, and is well 
heard. An opposing wind causes the sound to tend to pass up- 
wards and leave the ground. Hence a wind blowing from the instru- 
ments towanls the hostile piece often renders souna-ranging 
almost impi>8sihle if it be of any strength. The temi^erature gradient 
also plays a part in the refraction of sound. 



Fig. 9. — Typical records of Bull apparatus. 

Location from Record. -“Having seen how the intervals between the 
arrival of the sound at different posts can be accurately obtained and 
corrected to standard conditions it remains to discuss how these 
intervals can be made to supply the position of the gun with as little 
delay as possible. A map board is prepared with an accurate ** grid '' 
(co^irdinate system of souares) covering the region in which loca- 
tions are expected. On this the microphone positions are accurately 
marked. The posts arc usually taken consecutively in pairs; with 
each pair as foci a family of hyperbolae may be drawn giving the loci 
corresponding to various time intervals (at standard velocity of 
sound). In practice, however, to avoid the labour of preparing the 
hyperbolae it is usually preferred to use the asymptotes instead of the 
curves themselves; for these it is only necessary to have a thread 
attached to each mid-point between jiairs of consecutive posts, and a 
scale plotted n>und the edge of the board for each base, graduated in 
time intervals^ so that when the thread is placed to pass through a 
given graduation it is the asymptote to the hyperbola corresjK>nding 
to the interval. To allow for tne divergence of the asymptote from 
the hyperbola, which becomes serious as the base is am^roached, 
tables are prepared giving the corrections (always additive), in 
terms of the lenjp:h of the base and the distance from the mid-point 
of the base, to be applied to the time intervals obtained from the 
record. The asymptote corrections having been applied to the 
various intervals, already corrected for temperature and wind, the 
asymptote corresportdirtg is laid out for each base. The various 
lines should all inte^ect at a point : in general they do not, but form 
a small polygon from which tne position of the gun can be estimated. 

Estimation of Ca/t’6r«.— ^The position of the liostile burst may be 
obtained ([rom the record of Its sound in the same way as the position 
of the piece, artd the interval between the departure a^d burst of the 
shell, t,e, the time of flight, can be corni>utea from the record on one 
microphone. Thus the record gives the time of flight corresponding 
to a ^Ven Cange, which affords an indication of the calibre of the 
fiuece. In the case of guns, as distinct from howitzers, a further Indl* 
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xa^tion can be obtained from the interval bet^n shelVwave and gun- 
wave at the dtlFerent j^sta 

Work in the FiWd.— it is not feasible to have the film runnin| con- 
tinuously during any period when records are expected. It enOuld 
be started a second or two before the sound reaches the first micro- 
phone. In the field this is cfiected by having two forward observers 
m front of the line of microphones^ so placedi one to each flank, 
that either the one or the other of them must hear the sound of the 
hostile piece a few seconds before it reaches any of the microphones. 
These observers arc provided with keys, the depcssion of which 
starts the film running. They also rej^rt by telepnone informations 
judged useful as to the estimated caUbre, the approximate location 
of the burst, if seen, and so on. 

The line of microphones in general covers a front of some 8,000 yd. 
and is some a,ooo yd. or more from the front line. It is usually pre- 
ferred to place the iptru meats at approximately equal intervals on 
a smooth curve, which may be a straight line, or the arc of a circle 
either convex or concave towards the enemy, according as guns well 
to a flank have to be located, or attention is Concentrated on a more 
central group of guns. Such arrangements lead to fpeatcr ease of 
identification of a record than is possible if the niicropnones are very 
irr^ularly placed. 

The microphones may be placed anywhere where the hearing is 
good : the only obstacles which ^em to cast sufficient sound shadow 
to affect them are high hills just in front of them. They may be put 
in shallow depressions dug for them, and should be protected from 
splinters, and also from wind and draughts. Canvas and hurdles 
may be used for this latter purpose without appreciably affecting 
the sensitiveness of the instruments. 

Ranging on Hostile Pieces , — A heavy burst near a hostile gun 
position will furnish a sound record of its position just as does the 
gun itself. Fire may be directed on a piece which is in action by 
comparing the records Which it supplies with those of the bursts of 
one’s own answering shell. Since Ix^th gun and burst are located by 
tlic same method all uncertainties introduced in an ordinary location 
by ignorance of the precise atmospheric conditions are eliminated. 

A differential method is adopted, the difference of times of arrival 
of the sound of the hostile gun and of the friendly burst at each micro- 
phone being plotted as ordinates against a certain simple function of 
the relative positions of the microphones and the hostile gun as 
abscissae. A horizontal line then corresrxmds to a direct hit; a 
straight line sloping to left or to right to an error of line to one side or 
the other; a curve (approximately an elliptical arc) convex or con- 
cave downwards to an error of range. The magnitude of the cor- 
rections necessary is easily estinrated from curves previously pre- 
piired, (E. N. DA C. A.) 

RANGER, HENRY WARD (1858-1916), American painter 
{see 22.891), died in New York City Nov. 7 1916. 

RASPUTIN, GREGORY EFIMOVITCH (1871-1916), Russian 
monk and court favourite, was born in 1871 in the village of 
Pokrovskoe, near Tyumen, in the province of Tobolsk, Siberia. 
He was the son of a poor peasant whose disorderly behaviour 
resulted in his being given the name of Rasputin, meaning 

debauchee.*^ He received no education, and till the end of his 
life was unable to write properly. He spent the first part of his 
life till the age of 33 in his native village; he married in 1895 a 
well-to-do girl, Olga Chanigoff, and they had two daughters and 
a son. In 1904 Rasputin resolved to change his mode of living. 
He left his family and devoted himself to religious exercises, 
declaring to his people that he was inspired by God. His 
passionate nature, his great physical strength, and the supersti- 
tious atmosphere in which he had been brought up, gave an un- 
expected direction to his religious exaltation. He adopted the 
views of the sect known under the name of Khlysty,” the 
leading idea of whose teaching was that salvation could be 
achieved only by repentance. 

“ Sin in order that you may obtain forgiveness ” — ^was the 
practical rule which he drew from this doctrine. “ A particle 
of the Supreme Being is incarnated in me — he told his hearers. 

Only through me you can hope to be saved; and the manner of 
your salvation is this: you must be united with me in soul and 
body. The virtue that goes out from me is the source of light, the 
destruction of sin ’’ (E. J. Dillon, The Eclipse of Russia)* This 
extravagant and dangerous teaching, which resulted in practice 
in the most wild orgies, not only created for Rasputin immense 
popularity and the reputation of a holy man among his fellow- 
peasants, but opened before him the di^rs of some of the most 
fashionable Russian houses and even those of the Impcml 
Palace. Looking for new experiences Rasputin left his native 
village, and made long pilgrimages to various holy places, and 
even went to Mount Athos and Jerusalem. He spent some time in 


different monasteries and applied himself to the study of holy 
books^ but his lack of elementary education reduced the results 
of his labours almost to nothing. He only retained by heart 
some incomprehensible passages, and often used them in his 
prophecies. He had, however, a strong magnetic power, the 
influence of which was recognized by his bitterest opponents. 

In 1907, during a stay in St. Petersbutg^ Ra^utin was 
introduced to the Archimandrite Feofan, rector of the Theologi- 
cal Academy and confessor to the Empress, who took an interest 
in the story of his conversion. The Archimandrite, with the 
assistance of the Grand Duchesses Militza and Anastasia, pre- 
sented Rasputin at court, and he produced a deep impression on 
the Empress and Emperor. The mystic atmosphere which always 
prevailed at the Russian court, and which was especially 
strengthened by the disasters of the Japanese War, the internal 
troubles in 1905, and the constant fear for the health of the 
Tsarevich, created a convenient background for the appearance 
of such a man. His disdain for all rules of good behaviour, his 
dark prophecies, and, above all, the eventual improvement in 
the health of the Grand Duke Alexis, which more than once 
seemed to result from his influence when medicine was ineffectual, 
created an exceptional position for him with the Empress. 
Disgusted with the Russian intcUiBCtual classes and the bureau- 
cracy, she saw in Rasputin the representative of the mass of 
peasantry, the only sure support of orthodoxy and autocracy, 
specially sent by God to save the heir to the throne and preserve 
the dynasty. Rasputin took advantage of this belief, and did 
his best to persuade the Empress that his fate was closely tied 
with that of the imperial family. The example of the court 
was followed by a large section of the upper class, and many 
doors were opened for the “ Saviour/^ as the Empress used to 
call him. For some time Ra^utin was satisfied by this side of 
his social success, and at first he did not interfere in politics. 
But his activity was felt in church questions. His friendship 
with the famous monk, HeUodor, and the Bishop of Saratov, 
Hermogen, which resulted in a complete rupture between them 
and in a series of scandals, had a painful echo in the country. 
The appointment of Varna va, an illiterate peasant and a 
friend of Rasputin, to be Bishop of Tobolsk in 1911, and the 
extraordinary servility with which the Holy Synod followed 
the wishes of the favourite, provoked a strong opposition among 
all classes of society. The most prominent upholders of ortho- 
doxy demanded a complete reorganization of the Rus.sian church, 
and denounced the servile attitude of the Holy Synod. Guchkov, 
the Octobrist leader, in a famous speech delivered at the State 
Duma, made direct allusions to the nefarious influence exer- 
cised by Rasputin. But the influence of the Saviour was too 
strong to be checked by any expression of feeling in the country, 
and Rasputin triumphed over all his enemies. 

An unsuccessful attempt to kill him, made by a certain Guseva 
in 1914, incited by the monk Heliodor, only strengthened his 
influence, which became especially powerful during the two 
last years of the imperial regime. No important nomination 
was made without his approval, and the most unexpected people 
rose to the highest offices as result of his interference. Rasputin 
was too ignorant to have any opinion on political questions: he 
was in most cases an instrument of the reactionaries. Numberless 
stories of the debauchery practised at the court, in which the 
name of Rasputin was coupled not only with some of the court 
ladies but even with that of the Empress herself, became a com- 
mon topic of conversation in all classes of Russian society. At 
length a supreme effort to free the Empire and the dynasty from 
his influence was made by a small group of men of the high- 
est social position, which included the Grand Duke Dimitri 
Pavlovich, Prince Yussupoff and M. Purichkevich. Rasputin 
was invited to a supper at the Yussupoff Palace on Dec. 15 1916, 
and shot dead, affer an attempt at poisoning him with a strong 
dose of cyanide -potassium mixed with wine had not produced 
the desired effect. His body was thrown under the ice of a 
canal. The death of Rasputin was a terrible shock to the 
Empress; she transferred his body to the park of Tsarskoye Sclo, 
where a special chapel was erected, and came every night to 
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pray on his ip-avc. The Grand Duke Dimitri Pavlovich was 
sent to Persia to join a fighting columji. Yussupofi was ordered 
to leave Petrograd, and intend in his estate. Purichkevich, 
protected by 1^ immense popularity in the army and by his 
title of member of the Duma, return^ to his work on the front. 

(P. Vi.) 

RATHBNAU, WALTER (1867- ), German industrialist and 

political economist, president of the AUgemcine Elektricitatfr^ 
Gesellschaft, was Wn Sept. 29 1867 in Berlin. He came into 
prominence in Aug. tgt4. as the founder and directorof organiza- 
tions for providing raw materials, during the World War, for 
Prussia and the German Empire. On the formation of the 
Wirth ministry in May 1921 he was appointed Minister of 
Reconstruction, and in that capacity negotiated with the French 
minister, Loucheur, a convention for supplying German mate- 
rials for the restoration of the devastated area in France, and thus 
paying in kind part of the reparation which the German Reich 
had undertaken to pay in gold. Rathenau published various 
books, pamphlets and articles, on social and economic questions, 
some of which attracted world- wide attention, especially his 
Von kommenden Dingen (1920). In Jan. 1922 he became 
Foreign Minister in the Wirth Ministry. 

RATHMORB, DAVID ROBERT PLUNKET, xst Baron (1838- 
IQ19), Irish lawyer and politician, was born Dec. 3 1838, the 
third son of John, 3rd Baron Plunket (1793-1871). He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, taking his degree in 1859, 
and was called to the Irish bar in 1862. He was made Q.C. in 
x868, and the same year became legal adviser to the Irish 
government. In 1870 he stood successfully as Conservative 
member for Dublin University, holding the scat for twenty-five 
years. From 1874 to 1877 Plunket was solicitor-general for 
Ireland, and in 1880 was for a short time paymaster-general. 
In 1885 he was first commissioner of works in Lord Salisbury's 
ministry, and resumed this post in 1886, when the Conservative 
party returned to power, holding it till 1892. In 1895 he was 
raised to the peerage. He died at Greenore Aug. 22 19x9. 

RATIONING* — In the articles Food Supply and Savings 
Movement the general question of food control during the 
World War is dealt with. During 1914-8 most of the European 
states, belligerent arid neutral, were driven, by shortage of 
supplies, to ration the consumption of the more important foods, 
and in some cases of other articles, by the civilian population. 

** Rationing,” of course, is a term of military origin; it denotes 
the supplying to each member of a fighting force or a beleaguered 
population of a definite ” ration,” based upon calculation of 
his needs, of the supplies available, and of the period for which 
they must serve. The process of rationing, therefore, has two 
sides— negative and positive; the negative side of preventing 
any individual from obtaining, by purchase or otherwise, more 
than the authorized quantity of the rationed article, and the 
positive side of making it p>o8siblc for each individual in fact 
to obtain that quantity. It is thus a problem both of restriction 
and of distribution, and the success of any rationing system may 
be judged even more by the degree to which the positive side 
is carried out, than by the completeness with which the prohibi- 
tion upon excessive consumption is enforced. 

In this respect the British system of food rationing had for 
the reasons mentioned below a relatively high measure of success 
and is therefore described here in some detail. The modified 
system adopted in the United States is dealt with in a final sec- 
tion. Besides food and feeding stuffs for animals, fuel and light 
were rationed in the United Kingdom, and both these and many 
other things, such as clothing, tobacco, matches and housing 
accommodation, were rationed in various enemy and neutrsd 
countries in Europe. 

British Food Rationing 

HitU/f$ccd Sketch . — The earliest steps to the introduction of 
rationing in Great Britain were taken in relation 
Since the first month of the war sugar had been 
8riwlo|pib Government control, under a Royal Commission on 
the constituted in Aug. 1914. By the end of 
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1916 the quantity of stl^r thsLt could be dbtainbd fpr^e United 
lUngdom as a whole began to fall far shbrt of the pu'blic dezhand, 
and in the first part of 1917 this reduced quantity was being 
distributed on the basis of giving so far as possible to each trader, 
whether wholesale or retail, 50% of the quantity which he had 
received in 1915, it then being left to the retailer to divide his 
supplies as best he could among his customers, subject to a 
limit of price. This simple system was necessarily very imperfect 
in action, and grew steadily less satisfactory owing to changes 
in the distribution of the population. With the development of 
the munitions campaign new towns sprang up as at Gretna or 
Birtley; old towns like Coventry or Sheffield or Woolwich 
doubled or trebled their population or acquired new suburbs; 
from many country districts and provincial or university towns 
in the south of England the population ebbed away. Distribution 
of sugar or any other article of food on the 1915 basis became 
manifestly inequitable. 

During the first half of 1917, while the acute difficulties of the 
new munition areas were being relieved by temporary palliatives, 
such as the dispatch of additional supplies after enquiry by 
inspectors in each cose, schemes for recasting the whole system of 
distribution on the basis of a complete fresh registration of the 
population were worked out and several alternative schemes were 
submitted to the War Cabinet in June 1917. The Cabinet 
adopted one of the alternatives, under which each household was 
to be invited to register for sugar with a particular retailer, to 
whom supplies of sugar would be sent in accordance with the 
numbers and size of the households registered with him, at a 
specified ration per head, but under which there would be 
nothing to prevent a retailer from using any surplus sugar in his 
hands to supply others, or to prevent persons from getting sugar, 
if they could, in excess of the ration, or from any retailer other 
than the one with whom their household was registered. 

The scheme, while applied in the first instance only to sugar, 
involved the setting up of extensive administrative machinery, 
which could thereafter be used both for rationing other foods and 
for any other local work of the Ministry. This machinery 
consisted in essence of some x,8oo Food Control Committees 
appointed by the local authorities, but with their expenditure 
met from national funds, together with Divisional Food Commis- 
sioners appointed directly by the Ministry of Food for the 15 
main divisions into which the country was divided, and having 
the special function of supervising, assisting, and coordinating 
the work of the committees. Immediately after the presentation 
of these proposals to the Cabinet (June 1917) the first food 
controller, Lord Devonport, resigned bis office, and the proposals 
were approved by the Cabinet, subject to their receiving the 
subsequent assent of his successor, Lord Rhondda. The latter 
did in fact assent, and proceeded at once with the schemes both 
for redistribution of sugar and for divisional and local organiza- 
tion. The 1,800 local sanitary authorities in Great Britain were 
invited by circular (issued Aug. 2 1917) to appoint Food Control 
Committees, and did so during Aug. and the first part of 
September. Each committee set up a local ” Food Office,” usually 
in one of the municipal buildings, appointed an ” Executive 
Officer,” and during Sept, and Oct. issued to each household in 
the district a sugar card showing the number of persons in the 
household, and having a counterfoil to be detached and deposited 
with the. retailer from whom the householder proposed to get 
his sugar. There was thus carried out a complete registration of 
the population by households in each district. The intention was 
to bring the distribution of sugar to each district oh to the new 
(population) basis, as opposed to the old (19x5 trade) basis as 
from Jan. x 1918. 

The sugar scheme, however, was never brought into force in 
the form approved by the Cabinet. In that form it was a 
distribution not a rationing scheme, was based on households 
not individuals, and deliberately made no formal provision for 
transfer of individuals from one household to another, or for 
persons too migratory to form part of any household. An 
alternative scheme for rationing by means of individual cards, 
^titling the holder to a fixed quantity and no more, had been 
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submitted to the Cabinet in June 1017 but was rejected, because 
at that time the Cabinet was not prepared for rattoning as such. 
It seemed doubtful whether the public would submit to compul- 
sory restriction of their food consumption; there was further 
an objection to giving the enemy the encouragement of seeing 
Britain apparently driven to extremities by the success of the 
submarine campaign. 

By the end of Sept, it became clear that the public were 
prepared and anxious for definite rationing, that is to say for a 
system under which nobody could get more than a certain 
quantity and everybody could be certain of getting that. In 
Oct. and the following months accordingly the scheme was 
entirely revised and provision made for the household sugar 
cards to be exchanged for individual cards, and for any person 
who belonged to no household to obtain a document which 
should be the sole title to sugar supplies. 

Another and more drastic change was also contemplated, 
namely, the substitution of a single centralized register of sugar 
consumers, that is to say of the whole population, for the 1,800 
separate local registers which had resulted from the registration 
of households under the original scheme. The first steps to the 
formation of this central register — ^in the Imperial Institute 
buildings at South Kensington — were taken in Nov. 1917, and 
a good deal of preliminary work was done. The change over from 
local to central registration, however, was only to be made 
gradually, and was in fact never completed. After the success 
of the schemes described below — ^for rationing fats and meat 
on the basis of local registration (Feb.- April 1918), the idea 
of making a central register of the xx>pulation was abandoned. 
The public, though at times mildly puzzled by the changes of 
the cards with which they had to deal, remained for the most 
part unconscious of the successive revolutionary changes in the 
ideas which dominated the administration of rationing. 

The scheme, which had been started as one for the distribution 
of sugar to households in July 1917, came into force as a scheme 
of rationing by individuals on Jan. i 1918 without a hitch. The 
reserve stocks at the disposal of the Sugar Commission were at 
that time considerable, and, since sugar is not highly perishable, 
the Commision had been able to distribute those stocks widely 
and to provide each retailer with an ample margin to meet 
contingencies. With insignificant exceptions, every person in 
every part of the country was able from the outset to get week 
by week the ration of h^ a pound of sugar to which his ration 
document entitled him. 

Meanwhile, in the last quarter of 1917, the public became 
aware of serious shortages of other commodities, in particular 
tea, margarine, bacon and cheese. These shortages led to the 
appearance of queues at the shops and threatened to arouse 
grave industrial unrest. The centralized rationing scheme which 
was then the accepted policy in London could not come into 
force for many months. On the other hand the Food Control 
committees were established and at work; it was natural for 
Lord Rhondda to ask the committees to deal with the difficulty 
of the queues in the interim as best they could. One or two of 
the committees, among whom the Birmingham committee was 
conspicuous, started their own schemes for registering consumers 
with retailers and controlling the distribution of supplies to 
the retailers by the exercise of powers of requisition granted by 
the Ministry. General provision for such schemes was made by 
an Order of the Food Controller of Dec. 22 1917, which was 
called a Food Control Committees (Local Distribution) Order, 
but was in fact an order authorizing committees to introduce 
•complete local rationing of any or every article, subject to 
approval of the scheme by the Ministry of Food. An important 
memorandum issued to the committees on Dec. 29 1917 outlined 
model schemes and gave advice and suggestions. The formula- 
tion of local schemes in congested industrial areas at once show^ 
the impracticability of purely local action. It was clearly 
impossible for several Food Control committees in neighbouring 
districts forming part of a single industrial town to have 
different rationing systems, or for some to ration while the 
others did not. It was equally impossible for local committees 
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to control the distribution of foods^ ouch as frozen meat or 
margarine^ wUch are stored or manufactured at a few main 
centres for distribution throughout the country. These dif- 
ficulties came to the fore at once in London and its suburbs. 

At a general meeting of executive officers of the London 
committees held on Jan. 4 1918, it was resolved to have a 
single rationing scheme for the whole Metropolitan area and 
to ask the Ministry of Food to prepare such a scheme for 
approval by the committees as a whole. It became clear almost 
immediately that no convenient break could be made between 
London and the districts immediately surrounding it, and the 
home counties were included. The scheme was originally 
asked for to deal with fats (margarine and butter) alone, but 
the meat shortage became acute at a moment’s notice in Jan., 
and estimates of the quantities available in the first quarter of 
19x8 made it imperative to include meat as well. 

A scheme covering both fats and meat was worked out 
accordingly by the Ministry, approved at another meeting of 
executive officers, embodied in a ** London and Home Counties 
(Rationing Scheme) Order,’* and brought into force on Feb. 25 
1918 for an area containing something like 10,000,000 people. 
It involved the issue of two ration cards to each inciividuai, one 
with detachable coupons for meat, and one for butter and mar- 
garine, without coupons, but with numbered spaces in which the 
retailer marked ofi the customer’s purchases as they were made; 
each card had a counterfoil to be deposited with a retailer, 
and the supplies were distributed to retailers on the basis 
of the counterfoils deposited with them. The scheme had an 
almost melodramatic success. The London queues, which, ac- 
cording to the observations made by the Metropolitan Police, 
had included, in each of the weeks just before rationing, over 
X, 300, 000 people, fell to 191,000 in the first week and to 15,000 
in the fourth. Before rationing about 550,000 persons stood 
in food queues every Saturday in London; on the first Sat- 
urday after rationing the number was x 10,000, on the next 
24,000, and on the fourth Saturday under 7,000. In effect 
the queues for meat and fats disappeared altogether; there re- 
mained only queues for cheese, jam and other unrationed 
articles. The success of rationing was one of organization; the 
total amount of meat and fats available for consumption and 
actually consumed in London was not greater after rationing 
than before. It was simply better distributed and made 
obtainable without the labour of standing in a queue. 

Meanwhile local schemes under the Order of Dec. 22 1917 had 
made considerable headway in the diminution or abolition of 
queues for butter and margarine outside London and the home 
counties. The local rationing of meat, however, presented 
insoluble difficulties, and even before the introduction and 
success of the London scheme the decision had been taken to 
introduce a national scheme for meat rationing as soon as 
possible. This was done on April 7. 

The extension of meat rationing to the whole country was 
as successful as its introduction in London. The queues dis- 
appeared and everyone everywhere got his ration. This result 
decided incidentally the fate of the sugar scheme. The attempt 
to form in London a central ration register of the population 
was abandoned; the staff, till they could be dispersed, were 
used on other work in the checking of coupons, and arrangements 
were made to include sugar in the uniform scheme of national 
rationing through local committees which was introduced on 
July 14 19x8, when each member of the public received a single 
book with different coloured leaves of uniform coupons for meat 
and bacon, fats, sugar, and lard. These, with jam included for 
the first time in Nov. 1918, were the only articles of food which 
were rationed nationally, t.e. throughout Great Britain. In 
addition tea was rationed in most of the great industrial centres 
under local schemes, and came within an ace of being included 
under the national scheme of July 19x8. Cheese was rationed 
by a number of committees, but the varying consumption in 
different parts of the country and by different classes of consumers 
made any uniform system difficult; it continued to the end 
to be distributed on a ** trade basis,” that is to say by giving 
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to each trader a hxed percentage of hia supplies in a datum year. 
Tea, on the other hand, though never rationed nationally, 
came to be distributed oh a registration basis, i,e, in accordance 
with the actual population in zgxS. In addition to articles lor 
human consumption, feeding stuffs for animals were also 
controlled by the Ministry of Food, and in the latter part of ipxS 
were brought under a formal rationing system ; this system hardly 
had time to come into full operation when the war ended. 

The first national ration book had a currency of 16 weeks, 
and was succeeded by a fresh issue with no material change 
except an extension of currency to six months on Nov. 4 1918.' 
After May 3 X919 coupons were abolished, but a limited system 
of rationing without coupons, by means first of the old ration 
books and later of identification cards, was continued for many 
months. Bacon and ham were freed from rationing in July 1918, 
lard in the following Dec., margarine in Feb. X919, jam in April 
1919, and meat in Dec. 1919. With the freeing of butter in May 
1920 and sugar in Nov. 1920 rationing came to an end. 

The foregoing sketch applies only to Great Britain. No 
rationing of meat or fats was attempted in Ireland^ but a sugar 
distribution scheme, on the lines of the first British scheme, was 
put into force in Ireland by the Irish Food Control committee 
under powers conferred by the Food Controller, 

National Rationing Scheme , — The Rationing Scheme, as 
finally established in July 19x8, was a uniform national system 
administered by autonomous Ideal committees, and having as its 
main features the use of individual ration books, the tie of each 
customer to a particular retailer, and the systematic supply to 
each retailer of the quantities required to meet the needs of 
his registered customers. A single application form had to be 
filled in by each household and forwarded to the Food Office, 
which thereupon issued a separate ration book for each member 
of the household. The ration book was a book containing 
different coloured leaves for various foods, Each leaf consisted 
of {a) a counterfoil to be signed, detached and given to the 
retailer with whom the holder of the book wished to register, 
and {h) coupons for each week’s supply to be detached by the 
retailer when actual purchases were made. On registration of 
the customer the retailer besides detaching the counterfoil 
was required to enter his name and address on the appropriate 
part of the ration book. In addition to the leaves for foods 
rationed, such as sugar or meat, there were spare leaves which 
could be used for rationing other foods at short notice, and one 
of these was in fact adapted to deal with bread should the 
occasion ever arise. The book contained also a reference leaf, 
which served as an application form for subsequent issues. 
There were special books for children under six years of age 
(who got half rations of meat), books authorizing supplementary 
rations of bacon for manual workers and growing boys, and 
special books or leaves of coupons for invalids, travellers, 
vegetarians, Jews, soldiers and sailors on leave, and other 
particular dasses. 

The tie of each customer to a partieffiar retailer was the 
essence of the scheme, the main safeguard against fraud, and 
the bads of distribution, Behind rationing as the public saw 
it — a paper affair of application forms, counterfoils and cou- 
pons— was a not less extensive and intricate machinery for 
distribution of the appropriate supplies through all the complex 
channels of trade week by week to every retailer in the country. 
The precise form of this machinery was naturally different for dif- 
ferent articles of food; the common feature in all cases was that 
the retailor had to make an indent on a wholesaler in accordance 
with the number of persons registered with him, and each 
wholesaler in turn made application to a primary supplier 
(manufacturer, importer or other) based upon and accompanied 
by copies of the retailer's indents. The supplies flowed down- 
wards through the various channels of trade in accordance with 
the applications and indents. The retailer’s indents had in 
some cases to be approved in advance by the Food Control 
committees; in all cases their correctness was liable to be checked 
by examination of their registers of customers and of the counter- 
foils detached from the ration books. 


In the case of meat; where the civilian supplies were mainly 
homegrown, there was needed in addition an elaborate organiza- 
tion, under Livestock Commissioners appointed by the Ministry 
of Food, for controlling the bringing of beasts to market, and 
their slaughtering and distribution, and for supplementing home 
supplies from the reserves of imported meat. In the case not only 
of meat, but of butter and margarine, there was a further 
difficulty — that the food was highly perishable and the retailers 
could not carry reserve stocks. 

The importance of the tie to the retailer became apparent 
when it came to be realized that it would be perfectly possible 
to have a rationing scheme without coupons at all, if every 
individual consumer had to register at a particular shop and the 
supplies to that shop were adjusted strictly to the registration. 
The value of the detachable coupon was, first, in enabling the 
retailer to know whether he had already given a particular 
customer his supply for that week, and second, in affording a 
check upon the retailer, who could be required to make returns 
of supplies received, sold or retained, and to account for the 
supplies sold by producing an equivalent number of coupons. 
The staff collected for central rationing was used from April 
1918 onwards to check the retailers’ accounts by counting the 
coupons they had collected. 

Apart from the points mentioned the technical details of most 
importance in the rationing scheme were the following: — 

(1) The fixing of the ration for uncooked butcher’s meat by 
value rather than by weight. Under the London scheme and the 
general meat scheme of April 1918 each card had for each week 
three coupons entitling the holder to buy sd. worth per coupon, 
t.c. IS. 3d. worth altogether of uncooked butcher’s meat. As 
the price per lb. for each cut of meat was regulated by an 
elaborate schedule having regard to quality, to proportion of 
bone and to other matters, the fixing of the ration by value 
afforded an automatic means of adjusting the ration according 
to the cut selected. This device proved quite satisfactory and 
was continued in all subsequent schemes. 

(2) The classification of “ establishments,” ranging from 
prisons and asylums to schools, hotels, living-in establishments, 
tea-shops and seaside boarding houses. With the single exception 
of the problem of the ” self -supplier ” this is technically the 
most difficult part of rationing, and the relatively efficient 
treatment of establishments in the British system was a consider- 
able element in its general success. It is probably true to say 
that Britain was the only European country which made 
serious inroads on the comfort of living in first-class hotels or 
lunching at first-class clubs during the war. 

(3) The provision for transfers of registration from one 
retailer to another, or from one district to another. This part 
of the scheme was framed with considerable care; the wide- 
spread organization of the Food Control committees bringing 
a food office within easy reach of every considerable number of 
inhabitants, and the reasonable latitude allowed to their officers 
in dealing with local and personal emergencies, prevented 
registration formalities from becoming intolerable. 

The problems of ” self-supply ” and “ direct supply,” t.c. 
of persons producing food for themselves or obtaining food 
direct from the producer and not through a trader, arose in Great 
Britain only to a limited extent, and cannot be said to have been 
fully solved. Restrictions were imposed but were not pressed 
to the utmost. 

The articles rationed and the amounts allowed at various 
dates are set out in the appended table. 

Comparison with Other Countries . — The problem of rationings 
was simpler in Britain than in most European countries, and 
far simpler than in Germany and Austria, for the following 
main reasons: first, the deficiency of supplies below normal was 
less; second, the bulk of the British supplies were imported, 
not home-grown; third, the supplies of cereals could be and 
were kept at a point high enough to allow rationing of bread 
stuffs to be avoided altogether. 

The difference in supplies is clearly illustrated by a table 
given in the article Food Supply and published by the Ministry 
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of Food at the end of comparing the estimated consumption 
per head of certain essential foods in the United Kingdom^ 
Germany and Holland before and during the war. Another 
striking contrast emerges in the report of a committee appointed 
at the Ministry of Food at the end of 1917 to prepare a com- 
prehensive scale of rations covering meat, cereak, fats and 


Rationing in Great Brilain IQX7-20. 


Article. 


Sugar . 


Butter and Mar- 
garine 


Lard 


Meat (Uncooked 
Butcher’s Meat) 


Bacon and Ham. 


Other Meats 


Jam 


Cheese 


Tea . 


Period of Rationing 
(whether local or 
national). 


Nation a 1 1 y— -f r o m 
Dec. 31 1917 to 
Nov. 29 1920 


Locally from Dec. 14 

1917 to July 1918 
(38,000,000); there- 
after nationally to 
Feb. 16 1919 for 
both fats, and to 
May 30 1920 for 
butter alone. 

Locallyfrom Jan 

1918 (1,500,000); 
nationally from 
July 14 1918 to 
Dec. 16 1918. 

London and home 
counties from Feb. 

25 1918 (I0,0(X3,- 

000) with a few 
other local schemes 
nationally froml 
April 7 1918 to Dec. 

15 1919- 


London and home| 
counties from Feb. 
25 1918 (10,000,- 
000) with a few 
other local schemes; 
nationally from 
April 7 1918 to July 
29 1918. 

All meat (including 
preserved meat, 
poultry, game, oflFal, 
venison and horse- 
meat) was included 
in original London 
scheme, but control 
was gradually re- 
laxed. 

Locally from early 
part of 1918 (5<X),- 
000) ; Nationally 
from Nov. 4 1918 
to April 15 1919. 

Locally from earlyj 
part of 1918 (2,< 
000,000). 

Locally from Dec.! 
T9t7 (T7.50Q>ooo) 


Amount of Weekly 
Ration per Head. 


8 oz. Dec. 31 1917 to| 
Jan. 27 191^; there- 
after sometimes 12 
oz. and sometimes 8 
oz. with a drop to 6 
oz. for a few weeks 
in Sept.-Oct. 1919, 
and agai n J a n.- 
March 1920. 

5 or 6 oz. for both fats 
under national 
scheme. The Lon- 
don scheme started 
with a ration of 4 
oz. The separate 
butter ration after 
Feb. 1919 varied 
from I to 2 oz. 

2 oz. nationally and in] 
most local schemes. 


Under the LondonI 
Scheme 3 coupons 
entitling to 4d.| 
worth each, or is. 
altogether (about i 
lb. with average 
bone), subsequently 
changed to is. 3d. 
Under the national 
scheme varying val- 
ues as follows: is.' 
3d., is., is. 4d., is.^ 
8d., is. 4d., IS. 8d., 
2S. 

Under the London 
schertie 4 oz. with 
bone per coupon. 
Under the national 
scheme 5 oz. and 8 
oz. 


Varying rations. 


4 oz. under national 
scheme. 


1} oz. to 2 oz. 
li oz. to 2 oz. 


Notes , — ^The numbers in parentheses give the maximum numbers 
covered by local schemes of rationing. The number covered by 
national rationing. i.e, the civilian population of Great Britain, in 
1918 was 39,000,000. 

In the London scheme and the first national meat scheme (April 7 
imi8) four coupons were provided to cover all meat of every kthd. 
Three of these coupons only might be used for uncooked butcher’s 
meat ; any of them could be used for bacon, poultry, preserved meat, 
etc* The normal ration at the outset was thus is. worth (»} lb. 
with average bone) of uncooked butcher’s meat, together with 4 pz. 
of b^con with average bone, or in place of the bacon, varying quanH- 
tiet of offal, poultry, game, etc. iLater the ratiohs were raisM. 


sugar. The committee baaed their scale on estimates of the 
minimum numbers of calorics per day required by various 
classes of persons, according to age and occupation^ and of the 
proportion that, having regard to other foods available, should 
be provided by these essential foods. Comparing their scale 
with the actual rations in force during 1917 in Hamburg (taken 
as typical of German industrial conditions), the committee 
found that the latter scale represented in respect of these 
essential foods and potatoes not more than | of the minimum 
requirements, while the shortage of less essential foods was 
probably even greater. The German ration of fat was reduced 
still further as from Jan. t 1918, making the Hamburg rations 
per week for ordinary adults as follows: — Bread 4^ lbs.; Meat 
9 02.; Fats aj oz.; Sugar J lb.; Potatoes 7J lbs. Men engaged in 
physical labour received a supplementary ration of 1} lbs. of 
bread (per week), and those engaged in exceptionally hard 
physical labour received altogether 7! lbs. of bread, } lb. of 
meat, 4J oz. of fats, i lb. of sugar and 9J lbs. of potatoes. 
These men would be few in number. 

The weekly rations in Vienna by the end of 1918 were even 
lower: — Bread 2J lbs. (with an additional 2 lbs. for heavy 
workers); Meat 4I oz.; Fat 1} oz.; Sugar nil, and Potatoes 
li lbs. 

The Austrian figures represent a breakdown of supplies and 
society. The German rations are those on which the civilian 
population of Germany sustained the war and made munitions 
during 1917 and 1918, They show a power in the human body 
to endure over months and years, at whatever cost in permanent 
loss of health and vigour, a scale of nutrition far below the 
minimum prescribe!! by scientific authority. They indicate at 
the same time the intensity of the strain to which the rationing 
regulations of the enemy countries were subjected. 

The advantage to the British food controller in obtaining so 
large a part of his supplies from overseas was equally decisive. 
Imports were all brought automatically and completely under 
public control; nothing remained save distribution and the 
fixing of prices. The German and Austrian food controllers 
had to rely almost exclusively on home-grown supplies; they were 
faced by and failed to solve the problem of obtaining from the 
home producers a fair proportion of their produce for distribution 
under the rationing system. To a small extent this fact must 
be taken as a correction of the previous statement of rations as 
showing the actual consumption; an appreciable part of the 
total supplies escaping public control altogether was sold as 
contraband {SMeichhandd) to the urban consumers. The 
actual consumption in each family was the ration plus a varying 
proportion of contraband. The contraband trade, however, in 
Germany at least cannot have benefited more than a small 
proportion of the industrial population and was mainly an 
advantage to the well-to-do and to the hotels. It had a disastrous 
reaction on the general respect paid to the rationing regulations, 
and deprived them of that support of public opinion which was 
so marked in Great Britain. 

The third great advantage of the British food controllers was 
that, by securing adequate tonnage for cereals, they were able 
to avoid the rationing of bread stuffs, and the elaborate and 
contentious system of graduated rations for different classes of 
workers which would otherwise have been inevitable. So long as 
rationing is confined to articles other than bread, a flat scale of 
rations for all adults, whether engaged in sedentary or in severe 
physical work, is possible; the larger amount of calories which 
the latter classes must have, in order to perform their work, 
can be obtained by increasing their consumption of bread. 
If bread as well as meat, fats and sugar are rationed this 
individual adjustment of consumption, according to the physical 
energy required, becomes impossible. The rationing System 
itself must provide differentiated rations for men doing varying 
kinds of physical labour or doing little or no physical work at all. 

All the continental countries which rationed bread-stuffs had 
accordingly to introduce ‘‘ supplementary ” rations for heavy 
workers oSf different grades; the classification of the population 
for this purpose was one of the most difficult and contentious 
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parts of the whole system; it appears to eut at the root of the 
principle of equality upon which rationing is based* In Great 
Britain a scheme of supplementary rations of bacon^ for growing 
boys and for men engaged in physical labour, was introduced in 
April 19x8, not so much for its own sake as in order to get the 
recipients classified, and so to prepare the ground, in case bread 
rationing became necessaiy, as at that time appeared possible. 
Fortunately the danger to the British bread supplies passed 
over; the supplementary rations of bacon, though they received 
the general support of the Food Control committees and were 
clearly right in principle, were strongly criticized by labour 
representatives, and were abolished when bacon was freed from 
rationing in July 1918. 

While for the three reasons stated it must be recognized that 
the British rationing problem was immeasurably simpler than 
the German or the Austrian one, it may still be claimed that 
even allowing for this the British system was definitely superior 
in itself. First, the proper balance between centralization and 
decentralization of responsibility was attained. The British 
system was national and therefore uniform and fair in principle, 
but was carried out by local authorities with ample power to 
adjust it to local conditions. German rationing was local in 
origin ; the central authorities had the impossible task of securing 
coordination subsequently; the traveller from one part of the 
country to another found himself under different regulations in 
every town. Second, the British food controllers never issued a 
ration book without a distribution system to back it. Third, 
the British system was probably superior in the ingenuity of 
many technical details. In respect of one of the main articles 
of food, namely meat, the British like the German controllers 
had practically to rely upon home-grown produce for the 
civilian population and had the same problem of collecting 
supplies from the producer. Fourth, and finally, the British 
system was more successful in giving equal treatment to rich 
and poor. This was its corner stone. Lord Rhondda had many 
doubts as to the practicability of rationing. He feared that the 
public would never submit to being limited in their purchases, 
tied to one retailer and subjected to transfer formalities every 
time they moved from one district to another. He found that 
the British people in war were prepared to submit to any and 
every restriction on their freedom of action so long as it applied 
fairly to all aUkc. . (W. H, B.) 

United States 

Food rationing, properly speaking, was resorted to in the 
United States during the World War only in a modified form, 
and as to two commodities, wheat flour and sugar. That is to 
say, the rationing system under which a strict limit was set by 
law and regulation to the amount of food any person might 
purchase, as was the case in European countries where the 
rationed foods were issued only on presentation of official food 
cards, was practically unknown in the United States. The food 
saving there was accomplished in general as explained in the 
articles Food Supply: United States and Savings Movement: 
United States , through the voluntary self-denial of citizens in 
response to Government appeals and recommendations. 

Sugar , — In the last three months of 1917 a serious shortage of 
sugar developed, and American householders, particularly in the 
eastern states, had dilficulty in obtaining even small quantities for 
table use. This shortage emphasized the necessity for special at- 
tention to its conservation. As a first step, manufacturers of *' soft ” 
drinks, candy and related commodities, were directed to reduce their 
consumption to 80 % of the amount used by them during the first 
six months of I9I7» This attempt at conservation was not wholly 
successful in its openition as some of the less patriotic manufacturers 
ignore! the direction. On May 15 1918, when the urgent ne^ for 
shipping had resulted in a diversion of tonnage from traffic with 
Cuba to longer voyages, regulations were issued requiring that sales 
of sugar to manufacturers of the less essential footls and drinks should 
be made only upon presentation, by these manufacturers, of certifi- 
cates which they were required to obtain from the federal food ad- 
ministrator of the state. These certificates were issued only upon 
proof that the applicant had not used since Tan. 1 1918, 80% of the 
amount of sugar used by him in the first half-year of 1917, and the 
certificate enabled the manufacturer to obtain only enough sugar I 
^bring his total to this 80 per cent. The sugar shortage became | 
Wil more serious, and with the prospect of a repetition of the ex- 


perience of the fall of 19171 a rationing pkn modelled upon certain , 
European systems was put in force beginning July i 19^8. The 
refiner pr manufacturer of sugar was forbidden to ship sugar to a 
Purchaser except upon the receipt of a certificate issued by the 
federal food administrators. These certificates were issued to re- 
tailers on the basts of the number of their customers. Customers 
were allowed to purchase only on the basis of i lb. per person per 
month. This was increased to 2 lb. on Oct. 15 1918, and the re- 
striction was removed in Nov. 1918. The local administrators were 
also authorized at all times during the home canning season to issue 
certificates permitting housewives to buy sugar in 25 lb. lots for 
canning purposes alter the giving of satisfactory proof that it was 
desirea for such purposes. A further regulation for manufacturers 
using sugar divided them into classes, with respect to the necessity 
for their products, and they were permitted to buy only on the 
presentation of certificates issued to them on the basis of their 
classification. Comparing the figures for war-time consumption of 
sugar in the United States with pre-war and post-war consumption, 
a saving of from 400,000 to 600,000 tons is shown to have been 
accompUshed through conservation measures. Assuming it to have 
been 500,000 tons, it would have supplied people in France for a 
year, at their ration of 35 lb. jier head. 

Wheat Flour , — In addition to the appals for voluntary conserva- 
tion, which were particularly stressed with reference to wheat flour, 
compulsory regulations were put in force as to certain dealers and 
distributors of this commodity in Jan. 1918. This step was deter- 
mined upon as a result of a particularly serious appeal addressed 
in that month to Mr. Hoover by Lord Rhondda, British Food Con- 
troller. Lord Rhondda cabled that unless the United States could 
furnish 75,000,000 bus. of wheat by July to the Allies, he could not 
be responsible for their remaining steadfast in the war. Accordingly 
flour mills were required to raise their percentage of extraction to 
74% and to eliminate altogether the sale of patent flours. On Feb. 

■ 1918, the bakers were required to use 5% of substitute flour in all 
iread, and this amount was raised to 20% on Feb. 24 and on May 
3 to 25 per cent. Rules were also promulgated early in 1918 re- 
quiring manufacturers of cake, breakfast cereals, macaroni and the 
like to limit their consumption of wheat flour to 70% of the amount 
they had used in 191 7 for the same purposes. Since more than 50 % of 
the flour consumed in the United States is used in home baking, it 
was necessary to require housewives as well as bakers to use sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour. Regulations were accordingly issued, about 
Feb. I 1918^ requiring that no dealer or miller should sell wheat flour 
to an individual consumer without an equal amount of substitutes. 
The substitutes specified included all substitute flours, corn meal, 
corn grits, oatmeal and rice. Although this was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a rationing measure, it is estimated that it accomplished a 
saving of approximately 25 % in the household consumption of wheat 
flour. Notwithstanding a shortage instead of a surplus at the be- 
ginning of the year 1918, the American people saved out of their 
own consumption sufficient wheat to send to the Allies, between Jan. 

I and the harvest, not merely the 75,000,000 bus. for which Lord 
Rhondda pleaded, but a total of 85,000,000 bushels. 


i 


The rationing measures described were withdrawn in Nov. 
1918, and after that date there was no governmental limit upon 
the purchase for consumption of any food commodity in the 
United States. Although a sugar shortage developed there in 
1919 as a result of the continuing world shortage, no revival of 
control over consumers’ purchases was attempted in the United 
States. The Sugar Equalization Board, which had been con- 
tinued in existence for distribution of the 1919 crop, revived, 
for a short time and to a limited extent, its control over distribu- 
tion by directing to what sections of the country refiners should 
ship their product. The fact remains, however, that such 
rationing measures as the U.S. Government employed were in 
force only for a few months in 1918. (W, C. M.) 

RAVBL, MAURICE (1875- )> French musical composer, 

was born at Ciboure, France, March 7 1875, and received his 
musical education at the Paris conservatoire, under Faurfi, Pes- 
sard and B6riot. His compositions include, besides songs, piano- 
forte music, and chamber music, the SchShSrazade overture (1911), 
Rhapsodic Espagnole (1907), and the one-act opera UHeure 
Espagnole (1907), first produced at Covent Garden in 1919. 

RAVENSTEIH. ERNST GEORQ (1834-19x3)1 British geog- 
rapher, of German origin, was bom at Frankfort-on-Main on 
Dec. 30 1834, and was educated there. In 1852 he became a 
pupil of August Petermann, and came to England, where he 
served in the topographical department of the War Office from 
1855 to 1872. As a geographer he was less of a traveller than a 
research student, and his studies led mainly in the direction of 
the practice and history of. cartography. He compiled many 
original maps and atlases; bringing a fine critical faculty to hear 
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(1889) , One of Ms esltlieftt writings was The RmsUns on the A mur 
(i86t)) btit he was eonterned mainly with the history of geog*^ 
raphy, as exemplified in Ms Vasco da Gama's Birsi Voyage (189S) 
and Martin his Life and his Globe (1908), as also in his 

Msiory of cartography in the E,B, (res 17:635). He was an 
active member of the Royal Geographical Sodety and of the 
British Association^ over the geographical section of which he 
presided in 1890, and in which he served as chairman of a 
committee which made a valuable enquiry into the climatology 
of Africa. He had also a particular interest in gymnastics, and 
published a handbook on them in 1867. He died at Holheim in 
the Taunus, Germany, March 13 1913. 

RAWLIN80N, HENRY SEYMOUR RAWLINSON, Baron (1864- 
), British general, was born Feb. 20 1864, son of Maj.-Gen. 
Sir H. RawHnson, Bart. He joined the army in 1884 and a year 
later became A.D.C. to Sir F. Roberts in India on whose staff 
he served intermittently for some years. He took part in the 
Burma operations in x8$6-7, and he was on the staff on the Nile 
in 1897**^, for which he was promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel; 
he had succeeded to the baronetcy in 1891. He went out to S. 
Africa on the staff in 1899, served through the defence of Lady- 
smith, and afterwards joined Lord Roberts and accompanied 
him to Pretoria and into the eastern Transvaal. Throughout 
the later stages of the war he commanded a column, and he was 
rewarded with a brevet colonelcy and the C.B. for his services. 
Then, after some months at the War Office, he became Com- 
mandant of the Staff College, passing on from there in 1906 to 
the charge of a brigade. He was promoted major-general in 
1909 and commanded the 3rd Division from 1910 to May 1914. 

He was at first employed at the War Office on the outbreak of 
the World War, but was in Oct. 1914 selected to command the 
IV. Army Corps that was being organized. He was in charge of 
the forces sent to assist Antwerp, and took part in the first battle 
of Ypres and in the Neuve Chapelle and the Loos offensives, 
being given the K.C.B. in 1915. He commanded the I. Army 
temporarily at the end of that year, was promoted lieutenant- 
general, and on the formation of a IV. Army was placed at its 
head. He commanded this during the battle of the Somme, 
achieving important successes, and was promoted general in 
recognition of his services. At the end of 1917 he was transferred 
temporarily to the command of the II. Army during Gen. 
Plumer's absence in Italy, and in Feb. and March 1918 he acted 
for some weeks as British representative on the Supreme War 
Council. But he was recalled from this to the field in April to 
resume command of the IV. Army before Amiens at a critical 
juncture. On Aug. 8 his troops in conjunction with the French 
attacked the enemy in this region and they gained a signal 
victory, which heralded the general advance of the Allies* His 
army played a prominent part a few weeks later in the storming 
of the Hindenburg line and in the subsequent victorious advance 
eastwards. On the final distribution of honours for the war he was 
raised to the peerage as Baron Rawlinson of Trent, received a 
grant of £30,000, and was given the G.C.B. In the latter part 
of 1919 he was sent to N. Russia to conduct the withdrawal of the 
Allies from Archangel and Murmansk, and on his return he 
commanded at Aldershot for a year. At the end of 1920 he went 
out to India as commander-in-chief. 

RAYLEIGH* JOHN WILLIAM STRUTT* 3 RD Baron (1842- 
1919), English physicist {see 22.933), died at Witham, Essex, 
June 30 19x9. He was succeeded as 4th baron by his eldest son, 
Robert John STRurr (b. 1875), already so well-known as a 
physicist and F.R.S. that he is commonly cited as Strutt when 
references are made to his scientific papers. 

REA* SAMUEL (1855- ), American railway official, was 

born at Hollidaysburg, Pa., Sept. 21 1855. In 1871 he joined 
the engineering corps of the Pennsylvania railway as chain and 
rod man, working on several branch lines. From 1875 to 1877 
he was engaged, as assistant engineer, in the construction of the 
chain suspension bridge over the Monongahela river at Pitts- 


Balthnore and Ohio. For the latter road he was cMef engineer 
for construction of the belt-line tunnel under Baltimore. In 1892 
he was appointed an assistant to the president of the Pennsylva- 
nia railway and five years later first assistant. In 1899 he was 
elected fourth vice-president of the Pennsylvania, rising through 
the various grades to first vice-president in 191X, and when the 
numerical grades were discarded in 1912 was made vice-presi- 
dent. In X9X3 he was elected president. He was also presi- 
dent at times of several other lines, including the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington; the West Jersey and Seashore; 
the Long Island; the Northern Central; and the Pittsburgh^ 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis. He was in charge of the 
construction of the Pennsylvania station in New York City 
(completed in 19x1) and the connecting tunnel under the Hudson 
river, as well as the New York connecting railway and Hell 
Gate bridge over the East river (opened in 19x7). In 19x7, 
after the United States entered the World War, he was appointed 
by the American Railway Association a member of the special 
commission on national defense of the Railroads War Board. 
He was also appointed director of the department of railroads, 
electric railways, highways, and waterways, of the division of 
transportation of the Committee of Public Safety of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 19x7 he presented his private yacht to the U. 5 . 
Government for patrol duty in the Atlantic. In X918, when the 
railways were taken over by the Government as a war measure, 
he was replaced as operating head of Ms road, but remained in 
charge of its corporate affairs. He was a member of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, the Institution of Civil Engineers of London, and 
the Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers. He 
was the author of The Railways Terminating in Loftdon (1888), 

READING* RUFUS DANIEL ISAACS, isx Earl of (i860- ) , 

British lawyer and statesman, was born in London Oct. 10 x86o, 
of a Jewish family. He was educated at University College 
school, and later at Brussels and Hanover, and after a brief 
experience of the London Stock Exchange he was called to the 
bar in 1887. He speedily earned the reputation of a brilliant 
lawyer, and in 1898 became a Q.C. In 1904 he entered the House 
of Commons as Liberal member for Reading, and in 1910 was 
made solicitor-general and knighted. The same year he became 
attorney-general, and in June 1912 was given a seat in the 
Cabinet — the first attorney-general to be so distinguished. In 
Oct. 19x2, Sir Rufus Isaacs’s name came under unfavourable 
discussion during the course of the enquiry into the Marconi 
contracts, but on the retirement of Lord Alverstone in 19x3 he 
was appointed Lord Chief Justice of England. On the outbreak 
of the World War his advice on financial questions was of 
great value to the Government, and he was responsible for some 
of the most important measures immediately taken by the 
Treasury in connexion with the situation in the City.’’ Both 
at this time and later, his services in the sphere of national 
finance were, indeed, invaluable. In 19x5 he went to the U.S.A, 
as head of the Anglo-French loan mission, earning golden 
opinions. He was raised to the peerage as Viscount Reading 
in 1916, and in 1917 again went as special envoy to America. 
On his return he was created Earl of Reading, and in 1917, on 
the retirement of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, owing to ill-health, 
went to Washington for a brief period as high commissioner and 
special ambassador. At the beginning of 1921 he was appointed 
Viceroy of India in succession to Lord Chelmsford, and resigned 
the lord chief justiceship. Lord Reading married, in 1887, 
Alice, daughter of Albert Cohen. His only child, Gerald Rufus 
Isaacs, Viscount Erlcigh (b. 1889), married in 19x4 the daughter 
of Sir Alfred Mond. 

RED CROSS WORK.--(i) BRiTiSH.-'The British Red Cross 
organizations existing before 1905 were, in that year, amalga- 
mated and formed into a new body called the British Red Cross 
Sodety. The immediate object of the sodety was preparation 
in time of peace for the uldmate work of rendering voMtilftry 
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aid to the aick and wonuhded in war. The War Office^ which in 
the pait had been somewhat embarrassed by casual offers of 
similar help from private individuals, undertook that^ in the 
future, all such offers, other than the supply of certain personnel, 
should reach them only throttgh the channel of the B.K.C.S,, 
which accordingly began ifs task under powerful auspices. But 
it was not at first easy to interest the necessary numbers of 
people in proceedings Spending for fruition on a contingency 
which most of them believed to be remote. The advance of 
science, also, together with modem ideas of humanity, had 
naturally resulted in the creation of an efficient army medical 
service, possessed of its own military hospitals and nurses, as 
well as complete equipment for the transport and treatment 
of wounded men. It was uncertain, therefore, what scope there 
would be for only partially trained helpers, even if there should 
be another great war in the future. The formation of the 
Territorial Force in 1908 provided a solution of the difficulty. 
Being a volunteer body called into existence for the purpose of 
home defence, its medical department was not such as would be 
self-sufficing in a campaign. The War Office accordingly invited 
the British Red Cross to apply itself to the formation of what 
are now known as Voluntary Aid Detachments, both of men and 
women, for service in connexion with the Territorial Force. 
The members of these detachments were to be prepared by in* 
struction in ffrst aid, sanitation, nursing, ambulance, cooking 
and other work, and to make provisional arrangements in 
respect of transport and temporary hospitals for the assistance 
of regular medical units during military operations in Great 
Britain. When war broke out in 1914, the B.R.C.S. and the 
Order of St. John, which was also engaged in organizing V.A.D.^s, 
had between them 3,374 detachments with a personnel of 
70,353. Before the Armistice they numbered 4,083 with a 
personnel of 135,993. The original idea of the V.A.D. provid- 
ing supplementary aid to the Territorial medical service was, 
owing to the exigencies of a European war, thrown into tempo- 
rary abeyance. Their usefulness, however, was quickly adjusted 
to the necessities of the hour. They turned to excellent account 
the arrangements already made in accordance with the War 
Offfee scheme, and took a leading part in the transport and 
reception into auxiliary hospitals of the wounded. 

But although the British Red Cross owed to the V.A.D. the 
advantage of having been able to enroll and educate voluntary 
workers in time of peace, its main object extended much farther 
afield. The root idea of the Red Cross is that whatever it 
can do to save the life or limb of a wounded soldier, or to alleviate 
his suffering, it is willing to do, without question, whenever and 
wherever its assistance can be usefully employed; and whatever 
can be provided to cheer or comfort him, in addition to what 
the taxpayer supplies, it will provide so long as its funds permit. 
On the other hand, the medical service of the army exists in 
order to do all that is reasonably necessary for its patients. 
That service may fail under stress, as may the army itself; but 
in principle it does not admit that voluntary aid is indispensable, 
except in so far as some of it may avoid the necessity for com- 
pulsory measures. No doubt, however, arises in connexion 
with additional comforts. Common sense draws the line be- 
tween what a Government can be expected to give its wounded 
men, and what luxury, which must be left to spontaneous gener- 
osity on the part of the public acting through the Red Cross. 
The ostensible appeal of the British Red Cross was therefore for 
funds to enable the sick and wounded to be given comforts which 
they would not otherwise receive. But in practice a large part 
of Red Cross expenditure never strictly meets this description, 
and much but not all of it relies for defence on the ground that 
it has been the means of saving life. Thus, the Red Cross war 
library, which during the war provided over 5,000,000 books 
for hospitals, etc., and the 2,800 Red Cross work parties and 
depots, in so far as the articles they produced were not among 
those in army schedules, may be described as pure Red Cross 
efforts. But the ambulance launches sent to Mesopotamia for 
the transport of wounded, though they saved innumerable lives 
cost probably yie^cd results, pound for pound, 


than any other department of Red Cross work> were nenrer the 
dividing line which separates theffeld of Red Cross activitiies. from 
what should be army work. These launches alone carried 4x4,000 
passengers and travelled 683,000 m., while at the various seats 
of war and in the British Isles Red Cross motor ambiance cars 
moved 10,000,000 sick; and wounded cases. Yet, in fact, the 
transport of wounded, on which considerably more than 
000^000 were exf^nded by the Red Cross, was not strictly Red 
Cross work. It is the business of the army to clear up its own 
battle-fields at its own cost and take the wounded to hospital. 
Nevertheless, the enormous number of cases which the Red 
Cross was allowed to carry remains the best justification for the 
expenditure incurred until we know what would have happened 
had voluntary aid not been at hand. It is less easy to account 
for grants such as those made to the King George Hospital, a 
military establishment of x,655 beds set up in the buildings of 
the Stationery Office, which was equipped by the Red Cross, and 
towards the expenses of which £154,000 were contributed, two- 
thirds of that sum being for payment of salaries, wages and 
ordinary expenses. 

On the outbreak of war the B.R.C.S. appealed for funds, as 
did also the Order of St. John, which had rendered much service in 
the S. African War. The emergency was altogether exceptional, 
and the War Office soon broke away from its own regulation as to 
the sole agency of the B.R.C.S, in respect of voluntary assistance. 
In the result a joint war committee of the two organizations was 
formed, subscriptions were pooled, and this committee carried out 
ail Red Cross war work undertaken in Great Britain with some ex- 
ceptions. Scotland, which elected to proceed separately, raised 
over £2,000,000, thus providing for a fine indef^endent effort, In 
addition the principal Dominions Red Cross societies sent commis- 
sions to the areas of war where their own contingents were serving, 
and made generous contributions to the work. Canada, Australia, 
S. Africa and Egypt were conspicuous examples. India was closely 
associated with the joint committee in connexion with Mesopotamia 
and E. Africa, and the American Red Cross gave valuable support. 
No voluntary collection in Great Britain had ever before reached 
the amount raised by the Red Cross during the war. Its success was 
very largely due to the generosity of The Times, which opened its 
columns freely to the advocacy of British Red Cross claims and the 
acknowledgment of subscriptions. The Times fund reached over 
£16,500,000 and covered many special efforts, such as the annual 
collections throughout the Empire, known as “ Our Day.” These 
produced for the four years in which they were held, over £8,500,- 
000, of which more than five-eighths came from overseas. The 
farmers sent £1,000,000; the coal-owners and miners nearly £500,- 
000; sales of pictures, jewels, etc., at Christie’s amounted to 
£322,000; church collections to £283,000; and pearls given by ladies 
from their necklaces were sold lor £94,000. Every class of society 
contributed either in money, work, or kind, and the sums received 
from individuals varied from 3d. to £25,000. 

In addition to the cash which passd through The Times fund, 
gifts of stores to the value of £1,000,000 were made, and a very large 
unascertained sum w^as given locally through the abxiliary home 
hospitals above referred to. These latter, each of Which was con- 
nected with one of the military centres, were set up in most of the 
principal towns throughout the country. Private houses, schools 
and suitable buildings of various kinds were converted into tem- 
porary wards, to which, in most instances, the minor cases were sent. 
They were, as a rule, servetl by V.A.D. members under a trained 
nursing staff and local medical men. In some a high degree of effi- 
ciency was reached, and to a few wounded were sent direct from the 
hospital ships. Rent and equipment were provided by subscriptions 
in the neighbourhood or private munificence, with, when necessary, 
grants from Red Cross headquarters; and the Government paid a 
capitation fee in respect of each patient, also affording through the 
country directors special facilities for rationed food supplies. It 
is estimated that over 3,200 auxiliaiy home hospitals were opened 
during the four years of the war. Their work received warm ap- 
roval from the Army Council, who issued an inscribed scroll to each 
uilding as a permanent memorial of the patriotic purpose to 
which It had been devoted. That these institutions may claim to 
have afforded special comfort to wounded soldiers is indicated by 
the fact that the disciplinary measure most severely felt by refractory 
patients was their return to the military quarters from whence they 
came. Apart from the auxiliary home hospitals, a large sum was 
expended in equipping and maintaining hospitals abroad, special 
hospitals at home, and convalescent homes. Responsibility for the 
British Red Cross Society’s hosmtal at Netley and the St. John 
Ambulance Brigade hospital at Etaples was undertaken by their 
respective associations. Mention should also be made of the British 
Red Cross Society’s Star and Garter home at Richmond for totally 
disabled men, an institution intended to provide a harbour for.tho^ 
suffering from incurable spinal paralysis. In all, a sum exceeding 
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£5,000^000 was sp^t by th^ joim committee on hospitals and stores, 
excluding local expenditure on the auxiliary home hospitals. The 
Stores department covered a great variety of items under general 
headings, such as textiles, provisions, tobacco, furniture, medical 
requirements, etc., and involved extensive business arrangements, 
with warehouses, buyers, and all the machine^ of a large commercial 
establishment. Spe^ in delivery was a distinguishing feature, and 
the services of this department were on many occasions invited by 
the War Office. It was claimed with justice that no reasonable 
reauest which it was possible to comply with was ever refused. 

A kindred department to the stores was the Central Prisoners of 
War Committee. The necessity for sending food to prisoners of war 
had resulted in various efforts which required cocirdination. The 
Government, as such, being prevented by Germany from supplying 
food to British prisoners of war, approved the formation of a com- 
mittee under the Red Cross, which, by resolution of one of its in- 
ternational conferences, was entitled, and was consequently allowed 
by the enemy, to regard prisoners as coming within its duties. The 
committee administered a sum of over £4,000,000 and regularly 
dispatched parcels of bread, other food and clothing to the prison 
camps. Enquiries for wounded and missing, undertaken by the 
Red Cross from early in 1915 onwartls, were also a much appreciated 
effort, resulting in over 384,000 reixirts being obtained at a total 
cost of less than 38. 6d. each. Work lor interned prisoners in Switzer- 
land and Holland was another undertaking of high character, one 
of its chief objects being educational and industrim training. Much 
attention was bestowed by the Red Cross on the after-care of dis- 
abled men, both in connexion with accommodation for convalescents, 
and institutional treatment for patients suffering from neurasthenia, 
epilepsy, tuberculosis, paralysis and the results of wounds. It is 
obvious that medical or surgical treatment in such cases may be 
prolonged and yet not be inconsistent with some form of employment. 
The Government, realizing this, was prepared to maintain the pa- 
tients, but difficulties arose on the (|uestion of capital outlay: 
“ In any case,” says the report of the joint committee, ” as far as 
the Government was concerned, we were faced by delay in circum- 
stances where promptitude was of vital importance to the success 
of the work. Being ourselves unhampered by restrictions other than 
the broad objects for which the public had subscribed to the Red 
Cross, and our funds being immwliately available, we were able to 
obtain the sanction of the Joint Finance Committee for grants which 
met the necessities of the case. Thus, once again, was demonstrated 
one of the most valuable uses of such a fund as that administered 
by the Joint War Committee.” 

The report from which the foregoing extract is taken deals in 
detail with Red Cross activities in the various theatres of war, at 
all of which the joint committee was represented by a commissioner 
and staff suited to the circumstances, The most extensive work, of 
course, was that carried out in France and Belgium. There the first 
commission was sent in Aug. 1914, while the last of many proceeded 
to Vladivostok a fortnight before the Armistice in 1918. S^mc idea 
of the number of people employed by the joint committee will be 
gained from the fact that the total staff at home and abroad on Oct. 
20 1918, was 9,234. Of these 1,353 worked at headquarters in Lon- 
don, 850 of whom were paid and 503 were honorary workers. It is 
only possible in this article to mention some of the efforts which were 
specially associated with the Red Cross during the war and have not 
already been alluded to. The supply of provisional limbs was a 
useful measure; invalid diet kitchens at Malta, Salonika and Egypt 
were a new and very successful experiment; and in Italy the ambu- 
lance units, among which may be mentioned one devoted to X-ray 
work, attained some remarkable results. Wherever it was possible 
to set up recreation rooms or to entertain the woundetl, especially 
at Christmas time, the Red Cross undertook to do so; anci at the 
conclusion of the war, after assisting in repatriation at Berlin and 
elsewhere, it continued, as it will continue for some years, to look 
after and help wounded men, particularly w^hile they are waiting 
for final decisions as to pensions. Although the general direction of 
Red Cross business was in the hands of men, it is not too much to 
say that its outstanding feature was women’s w^ork. By hospital 
nursing and organization at home and abroad, motor-driving, rest- 
station attendance, and general service — including the humblest 
domestic occupations, to which ladies turned their hands for long 
periods — British women established a lasting claim to national 
gratitude; and it may l)e said that the example they set did more 
to gain for them their present place in the constitution than several 
decades of propaganda. 

At the end 01 the war the Joint committee was left with a consider- 
able surplus, which approximated roughly to the amount received 
from the ” Out ” collection taken a few weeks before the Armis- 
tice. An Act of Parliament enabletl such part of this balance as 
might not be required for the sick and wounded to be applied to 
kindred objects. A sum of £1, 339, 706 was given to civil hospitals 
and other institutions in England ana Wales, and £544,300 to similar 
purposes in the dominions and colonies. 

A heavy di^ribution of, for the most part, well-earned honours 
was made to Red Cross workers during and after the war, the chief 
criticism in connexion with which was that the hijgher grades allotted 
to the honorary and paid staff at headquarters m London were out 
of proportion to those recommended for commissioners and others 
xxxu.— 9 


who had served for long periods abroad. often under trying conditions 
and sometimes in no small ix;rsonal danger. On the whole it may 
safely be said that the Red Cross war fund was managed on sound 
business lines which gave general satisfaction to the subscribers, the 
Government, and the jMirticipators in its benefits, and reflected 
great credit on those who carried out the work. 

Authorities. — Charters of Incorporation of the British Red 
Cross Society, 1908 and 1919; Field Service Regulations, Part 11. ; 
Organization and Administration (1905) ; Royal Army Medical Corps 
Training (1911). Schemes for the Organization of Voluntary Aid 
in England and Wales, 1900 and 1910. Reports of the Joint War 
Committee and the Joint War Finance Committee of the British 
Red Cross Society and the Order of St. John of Jerusiilem in Eng- 
land on voluntary aid rendered to sick and wounded at home and 
abroad and to British prisoners of war, with appendices 09I4“9. 
H.M. Stationery Office), (J. D. P.) 

(2) United States. — The “American Association of the 
Red Cross was organized in 1881, by the special efforts of 
Clara Barton {see 3.452) and with the approval of President 
Garfield and Secretary of State Blaine. Miss Barton was its 
first president. In IQ05 the name was changed to National 
Red Cross, and the organization was incorporated and national- 
ized; the President of the United States became its president, 
and the War Department its auditor. By 1912, state relief 
boards operating under the National Relief Board of the Red 
Cross had been organized in practically all of the states in the 
Union as well as in the Philippine Is. and Porto Rico. In 1913 
there were 60 chapters w'ith about 12, coo members. In that 
year the association provided “ disaster relief in response to 
13 calls in the United States and five from abroad. $3,000,000 
were used in relief operations, of which sum one and a third were 
contributed directly through the Red Cross. In the same year 
steps were taken to erect a national memorial building in Wash- 
ington as a tribute to the heroic services, in connexion with the 
Sanitary Commission and other activities for the benefit of 
soldiers, rendered by W'omen of the North and South in the Civil 
War. To an appropriation by Congress of $400,000, as much 
more was added by private gifts, and the corner-stone of the 
building was laid on March 271915. The building was occupied 
as national headquarters early in 1917. 

World War Work , — Early in the World War, before Ameri- 
ca's entry, the Red Cross, with the consent of the Government 
and in conformity with the treaty of Geneva, offered through 
the State Department the aid of its trained personnel and con- 
tributions of hospital supplies to every country involved in the 
war. The offer was accepted by all the belligerents with the 
exception of Belgium, which at first desired only supplies and 
did not ask for personnel until the spring of 1915. Japan, at 
first accepting, later declined assistance, as its own Red Cross 
was able to meet all demands, while Italy, when it entered the 
conflict, asked only for certain supplies. The Red Cross called 
the attention of the American people to the contributions made 
by European Red Cross societies during the Spanish-American 
War, and the President made a public appeal for funds. As a 
result, sufficient money was soon at the disposal of the Red 
Cross to undertake active aid to the various belligerents. Large 
quantities of hospital supplies and about 200 nurses were sent 
to Europe and distributed in England, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Serbia and Russia. Seventy-one physicians and 
surgeons were also sent, and a special sanitary commission of 43 
doctors and nurses went to Siberia to fight the typhus plague 
there. The value of the relief supplies sent to Europe by the Red 
Cross before the United States entered the war exceeded $1,500,- 
000, of which about $350,000 worth went to Germany and 
Austria. In the latter part of 1015, when the sanitary and gen- 
eral medical services of the belligerents had become sufficiently 
developed to make outside personnel aid unnecessary, the 
American surgeons and nurses were withdrawn from Europe. 

In May 1917, a, few weeks after the United States entered 
the war, President Wilson, as titular head of the American Red 
Cross, appointed a special Red Cross War Council of seven 
nationally known men, headed by Henry P. Davison of New 
York, to direct all the activities of the organization during the 
war. The first task of this War Council, besides effecting an 
^expansion and elaborate reorgankation, was that of obtaining 
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funds on a large scale to support the extensive work pknned. 
It was decided to appeal at once to the people for a special war 
fund of $100,000,000, and President Wilson designated the week 
of June 18-25 as ** Red Cross Week for the collection of money. 
Quotas were assigned to each state and city and a vigorous 
nation-wide campaign was begun. The result was a popular 
subscription of over $1x4,000,000. The second great campaign 
undertaken by the War Council was a Christmas membership 
drive during the week of Dec. When the United 

States cntercfl the war the Red Cross membership was about 
500,000, comprised in about 500 chapters. By Nov. i 19x7 the 
membership had increased to 5,000,000, distributed among 
3,287 chapters. The first aim of the special membership drive 
was for 5,000,000 further memberships, but when the campaign 
was actually launched the goal was set at 10,000,000. At the 
end of the drive week over 16,000,000 new members had been 
added to the organisation. By the spring of 1918 it was found 
necessary to launch a new drive for funds, so extensive had been 
the war undertakings of the Red Cross. Again a nation-wide 
appeal was made, and during the week May 20-27, approxi- 
mately $x 70,000,000 was subscribed. These two great collec- 
tionsof 1917 and 1918, together with membership dues of about 
$37,500,000 and special funds and supplies from various other 
sources, made up a grand total of a little more than $400,000,000, 
of which about two-thirds was available for the needs of the 
national headquarters and one-third for the special needs of the 
3,500 chapters. These special needs were such as purchase of 
materials to be made into relief articles, local canteen and home 
service, general operating expenses, etc. The undertakings of 
the American Red Cross during the war-time and armistice pe- 
riod can be cla.ssificd under two heads: first, the relations of the 
Red Cross to the armed forces of the Government both at home 
and abroad, and, second, civilian relief abroad. With regard 
to the first category a paragraph in a report of the American 
Red Cross, prepared for the tenth International Red Cross 
Conference at Geneva on March 30 1921, sets out so admirably 
the manifoM activities carried on that it miiy well be quoted. 
It is as follows: ** The primary function of the Red Cross in 
war, of course, is to provide volunteer relief to the sick and 
wounded, and to serve as a medium of communication between 
the soldiers, sailors and marines and their families and the 
American people, but in the late war the American Red Cross 
activities for the fighting men covere<i a much wider field. From 
the time the American soldier entered the service until he had 
been demobilized, the Red Cross, at the request of the War 
Department, assisted him in many ways possible only to a large 
volunteer organization officially recognized. The American 
Red Cross recruited, organizc<l and equipped hospitals and 
ambulance units, assisted in the care of the sick and wounded in 
emergencies, and mobilized nunscs for the army and navy. The 
labour of volunteer Red Cross women provided the men in the 
service with knitted garments not a part of the army equip- 
ment, as well as an unlimited quantity of surgical dressings and 
supplemental medical supplies. Canteens established at many 
points in the home country and in the war zone provided the sol- 
dier en route with food, tobacco and other creature comforts. 
Home Service helped to maintain moral by rendering assist- 
ance in many forms to soldiers’ and sailors’ families. American 
fighters held prisoners in enemy camps, after being located 
through the Inte’^national Re<l Cross, were supplied by the 
American Red Cross with food and other comforts. The sick 
and wounded behind our own lin^s were cheered and aided in 
their convalescence, the homc-Jijning and demobilized troops 
were helped in readjusting theji^lvcs to civil life, and, finally, 
the graves of the fallen were pafegraphed at the request of the 
War Department for the comlffiLof the home folks.” 

The details of the manner aM'^xtent of these various activities 
cannot be described here in delw^ Place can be given to only a few 
special facts. Fifty Red Cross^ikse Hospital units, each consisting 
of 22 surgeons and physiciansjfcs Red Cross nurses, and 152 En- 
listed Reserve Corps men, wM sent to England and France and 
one to Italy for duty with k American Expeditionary Forces. 
Forty ambulance comi>ani^s^j|^;|24 traitm men each were likewise 


sent abroad. Over 23,000 trained tijutnei were mobilized, of whom 
nearly 20,000 saw active service, one^hkU of these in Europe. Sani- 
tary service in America was carried on by 20 units of train&l person- 
nel assigned to districts in 16 states. A Woman’s Volunteer Motor 
Corps of f 1,000 members organized in 300 communities covered 
over 3,500,000 m. in their activities. Seven hundred canteens staffed 
by 55,000 women workers were operated in railway stations and 
camps. Ninety-two convalescent homes were built in the training 
and embarkation camps. One hundred and thir^ canteens were 
established in France. Also, in France, the Red Cross maintained 
24 military hospitals and 12 convalescent hospitals. Thirty-thret: 
canteens were established in Italy. Twenty-eight military hospitals 
and $2 canteens were established just behind the lines in that small 
part of Belgium never overrun by the Germans. A Home Service 
with 50,000 workers helfied soldiers* families in many ways in 
America. Finally, 8,000,000 Red Cross women were engaged all 
through t he war m producing comforts and hospital supplies lor the 
American soldiers and sailors. Under the general category of ** civil- 
ian relief abroad *’ is included the work done by the American Red 
Cross, from the time the United States entereef the war up to 1921 
when this work was still going on, in relieving the civilian populations 
of the war-ravaged regions of Eurot^e. The distress during the war 
of the people of the Allied nations, especially in the devastated 
regions of Belgium, France, Italy, the Balkan States, Poland and 
Russia, seriously menaced the moral of those countries, so that this 
** civilian relief abroad ” by the American Red Cross during the war 
period was of actual military assistance to the Allies. After the war 
this assistance, no less necessary, took on a more purely benevolent 
aspect and was extended in some measure to former enemy countries 
as well as to the Allies. The largest need and the largest response by 
the Red Cross was in France. A million and a half refugees from the 
xo invaded French departments were scattered throughout other 
parts of the country. Besides, many Belgian refugees came into 
France. Disease, especially tuberculosis, threatened to become epi- 
demic. The Red Cross undertook the task, for a time at an ex- 
pense of $1,000,000 a month, of housing, clothing^ feeding and 
extending hospital and general medical aid to these civilians. This 
work was constantly done in association with national and local 
French organizations. Over 150 such organizations were aided. 
Sixty-seven hospitals and dispensaries, primarily for refugees, were 
operated by the Red Cross. Over 30,000 tuberculosis patients were 
directly reached and helped. A child- welfare campaign was also 
undertaken, partly of educational character. Special doctors and 
visiting nurses not only directly helped the children but organized 
instructional meetings and held special child clinics where modern 
methods were explained to nearly 300,ocx> French attendants. Per- 
haps the second largest itcni in civilian relief during the war was that 
of aid to Russia. A special commission was sent to Petrograd l>y 
way of Vladivostok, arriving in 1917, while Kerensky was in power, 
and provided 500,000 cans of condensed milk for children. An am- 
bulance train of 1 25 cars was also sent to Russia, and $1,500,000 was 
devoted to the assistance of Russian soldiers who were returning 
from the prison camps. 

During the war the Red Cross lent assistance to 75 Belgian refugee 
colonics m free Belgium, France, Switzerland, Holland and England. 
In Italy 50 kitchens were maintained for needy civilians and direct 
financial assistance was given to the families of 326,000 Italian 
soldiers. In Rumania two hospitals and an orphanage were taken 
over and maintained, and in three districts 40,000 persons were fed 
daily. Special commissions w^ent to Serbia and Greece and aided 
materially in caring for refugees and poor families in those countries. 
In 1918, at the height of the war activities, the American Red Cross 
had over 20,000,000 adult and ii,ooq,ooo child (junior Red Cross) 
members comprised in over 3,500 chapters. Eight million of these 
members were listed as “ w'ar workers.” The total revenues of 
the national headquarters and chapters together for the 20 months 
ending Feb. 28 1919 were $400,173,000, of which $272,676,000 was 
actually exi>ended m war relief w'ork in America and 25 foreign 
countries during the 20 months* period named, which covered all the 
time during which the United States was in the war plus the first 
three and a half months of the Armistice. Of this sum $169,096,000 
was expended by the national headquarters and $103,580,000 oy the 
various chapters. The former included $28,978,000 for relief in 
America; $57,207,000 in France; $63,841,000 elsewhere overseas; 
$4,660,000 tor collections, enrolments, and publications; $2,727,000 
for oi>eration of relief bureaus; $5,530,000 tor operation of bureaus 
handling relief supplies and transportation in America of these sup- 
plies; and $4,360,000 for operation of administrative bureaus at 
national headquarters and divisional headquarters. The expendi- 
tures of the chapters included $66,660,000 for materials purchased; 
$8,790,000 for home service; $3,070,000 for military hospitals and 
ambulances; $2,320,000 for canteen service; $1^680^000 for in- 
fluenza relief ; and $7,490,000 for general operating expenses. The 
total resources (cash and supplies) of the national headquarters 
Feb. 28 1919 amounted to $110, 756, oc^, including unexpended 
appropriations of $16,714,000; in addition the chapters had in 
hand a balance of $33460,600. A total of xoi,ooo tons of relief 
supplies had been sent overseas; 3^80 French and more than 1,500 
Italian hospitals had been aided. The relief articles (surgical dress- 
ings, hospital garments and supplies, refugee garments, and various 
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articles for soldiers and sallbra) produced by Red Cross volunteer 
workers durina this time numbers oyer 370^000, ocs^ pf an estimated 
value of nearly $100,000,000. Eleven million of these items were 
knitted articles mven to soldiers and sailors in the United States. 

Posi-war W^ofTe.*— On March i 1919, the War Couhdl dissolved 
and all authority and re^nsibilities were taken over by the Ex* 
ecutive Committee with Dr. Livingston Farrand as chairman. The 
foreign commissions were gradually closed and withdrawn, although 
late in 1919 over 1,000 Reel Cross workers still remained in Europe. 
The total membership after the roll-call of Nov. 1919 was about 
10,000,000. After the Dec. 1920 roll-call it was ak^ut 7,000,000. 
Relief ivork was carried on after the war in Albania, Belgium, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Gr^c, 
Germany, Italy, Montenegro, N. Russia, Palestine, Poland (where 
more than 100 workers were engaged), Serbia (where 30 doctors, 
50 nurses and five dentists worked at various points), S. Rus.sta, 
Switzerland (caring for American soldier prisoners coming from Ger- 
man prison camps), Siberia (where 600 workers fought against 
nrphus, cholera and other epidemics), and western Russia and the 
Baltic states. During a part of 1920 operations still continued in 
most of these countries, but by the end of the year the list had been 
reduced to Poland, S. Russia, Czechoslovakia, Montenegro, Serbia, 
the Baltic states, Austria (Vienna), Hungary (Budapest) and Turkey 
(Constantinople). In Poland 258 hospitals with 26,123 beds were 
established in 1920. Thirty dispensaries and 207 orphanages were 
aided, clothing was distributed to over 80,000 children and 2,316 
towns with a total population of more than 700,000 were given gen- 
eral relief. In Rumania six hospitals were operated, 322 soup kitchens 
maintained, and relief supplies provided for 219 schools and 232 
orphanages. In western Russia and the Baltic states 300,000 civilian 
pwr, 21,000 refugees and 2,500 war prisoners were helped. In 
Vienna 98 hospitals were aided. Similar work was done in Budapest. 
In Siberia the cargoes of 30 American relief ships, and part cargoes 
of 92 ships from other countries were distributed. Eighteen hos- 
pitals were operated and numerous sanitary trains organized and an 
average of seven articles of clothing was given to each of 387,500 
women and 775.000 children. Late in 1920 it was decided to restrict 
further operations in Europe so far as possible strictly to medical 
care, and $5,000,000 was appropriated for this work. Twenty child 
medical units were put into the field. In America the peace pro- 
gramme of the Red Cross in 1920 contained as its most notable 
features the further development of its nursing service. Enrolment 
ill this service increased in 1920 from 35,426 to 36,705. The number 
of Red Cross public health nurses grew from 162 to 908 and the num- 
ber of women and girls comjjlcting the Red Cross course in home 
hygiene and care orthe sick incriiased during the year from 34,033 
to 93,093. There were 57 major disasters in the United States in 
1920 which required Red Cross relief. Altogether $780, (XX) was ex- 
pended in this relief. (V, L. K.) 

REDESDALE, ALGERNON BERTRAM FREEMAN-MITFORD, 

Baron (1837-1916), British politician and writer {see 22.968), 
in igo6 accompanied Prince Arthur of Connaught on his mission 
to Japan to invest the Mikado with the Order of the Garter. 
In 1915 he published his memoirs. He died at Batsford Park, 
Glos., Aug. 17 1916. His eldest son was killed in action in 
May 1915, and he was succeeded as second baron by his second 
son, David Bertram Ogilvy Freeman-Mitford (b. 1877). 

REDMOND, JOHN EDWARD (1851^1918), Irish politician (ree 
22.968*), obtained for the first time a position of real power in 
I’arliamcnt after the first general election of 1910. After he had 
amalgamated the two Irish Nationalist parties under his own lead 
in 1900, he had never hitherto been able, owing to the large 
Unionist majority of 1900, and the independent Liberal majority 
of 1906, to hold that balance of power in the House of Commons 
which had proved such a formidable weapon in the hands first of 
O’Connell and afterwards of Parnell. But the great reduction 
of the Liberal forces in Jan; 1910 made it impossible that Mr. 
Asquith’s Government should long continue unless it found 
favour in Mr. Redmond’s eyes. The first use which he made 
of this new authority was to insist that Mr. Lloyd George’s fa- 
mous budget of 1909, on which the dissolution had turned, but 
which was in itself not very congenial to the Irish party, should 
be postponed till after the constitutional resolutions directed 
against the House of Lords— ‘•his one object being to remove the 
veto of the Upper House, which was the main barrier against 
Home Rule, This order of procedure was also demanded by 
the Labour party and by the Radicab; and the Government 
complied. But Redmond did not trust them completely, and 
pressed for an assurance that the Royal prerogative would be 
at the Prime Minister’s disposal to overbear my rejection by 
the Lords of the veto resolutions. He regretted King Edward’s 


death as being a momentary ** check to the onward march of 
the constitutional struggle,” and he was impatient at the con- 
stitutional conference which was called early in the new reign 
in order to endeavour — ^vainly, as the result proved — to dis- 
cover a solution by consent. He himself occupied the months of 
its session by a successful expedition to America to seaire sympa- 
thy and funds. In spite of a harassing movement on his flank 
by a small party of Independent Nationalists who had Mr. 
O’Brien and Mr. Hcaly as their sjxjkesmen, and who accused 
him of having sold the Irish vote to the Government, he subse- 
quently conducted a strenuous campaign on behalf of the minis- 
terial programme for the second general election of the year. He 
denounced the House of Lords as the special enemy of Ireland, 
and said that this was not only a Home Rule election, but the 
great Home Rule election. When the result of the polling had 
confirmed him in his tenure of the balance of Parliamentary 
power, he forwarded the progress of the Parliament bill in 1911 
by the steady vote of his party rather than by speech. In the 
autumn he was regularly consulted on the details of the forth- 
coming Home Rule bill, and delivered speeches assuring the 
English that the Home Rule Parliament would be duly subordi- 
nate to the Imperial Parliament, and that the Protestants had 
nothing to fear from Roman Catholic domination, and assuring 
the Irish that they would find the provisions of the bill satis- 
factory. When the bill was introduced in April 1912, he wel- 
comed it in the House on behalf of the Nationalists as a great 
and adequate measure. lie disclaimed Separatism, and said 
that Irish Separatists, once numerous, were now very few, and 
would disappear when Home Rule was granted. He went over 
to Ireland and succeeded in almost silencing adverse National- 
ist criticism of details, and procured an enthusiastic accept- 
ance of the bill from a Nationalist convention. His speeches 
during the passage of the bill through Parliament were of 
a moderate character and accepted the measure as a final settle- 
ment; but, while professing goodwill towards Ulster, he resisted 
any attempt to take her out of the bill as a mutilation of Ireland. 
In token of the union of feeling between Nationalists and Liber- 
als, he attended the autumn meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation at Nottingham in Nov. 1912, and spoke for the first 
time on the same platform as Mr. Asquith, saying that, on 
every great item of the Liberal programme, the Nationalists 
were sincerely with them. When, in the next year, these began 
to talk, in view of the determined attitude of Ulster, of a settle- 
ment by consent between parties, he was very slow to agree 
and was criticised by the Independent Nationalists for his iincon- 
dliatory attitude. He professed himself ready to discuss further 
safeguards; but he would not go into a conference at which Home 
Rule would be ” put into the melting pot Ireland, he said, was 
a unit, and the two-nations theory an abomination. In a speech 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne on Nov. 14, he denounced the passionate 
opposition of the Unionists and Ulster as ” a gigantic game of 
bluff and blackmail.” He would pay a large price for settle- 
ment by consent; but it must be consistent with national self- 
government for Ireland. He constantly insisted that the bill 
would, under the Parliament Act, automatically become law 
in 1914. But, in deference to the general feeling, he said in the 
debate on the Address in that year that he would consider in 
the broadest and friendliest spirit any proposals for an agreed 
settlement that the Government might make, though he pro- 
tes ed against the idea of an Amending bill. When Mr. Asquith 
proposed the scheme of provisional exclusion, by county option, 
for six years, he treated this as the extreme limit of concession, 
and consequently this was the proposal which the Government 
embodied in their Amending bill. He absolutely refused to 
consider the total exclusion of Ulster. He had difficulties with 
the extremists in Ireland that spring and summer. The enrol- 
ment of the Ulster Volunteers had suggested the idea of similar 
formations in the pther three provinces to defend the Natibhal- 
ist idea; and under the fostering of leaders like Casement and 
of the rising Sinn Fein organi;sation, these forces had reached 
large numbers— -over 100,000 by the spring of 1914. Their 
growth had been discouraged by Mr. Redmond and his colleagues; 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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but he felt it necessary now to obtain control, and, after a 
somewhat sharp struggle with the extremists, succeeded in doing 
so in June. At the end of July he took part, in spite of National- 
ist criticism, in the abortive Buckingham Palace Conference. 

Then came the World War, and in the debate succeeding 
Sir E. Grey’s famous declaration on bank holiday, Aug* 3, 
Redmond created a profound sensation by a speech in which 
he declared that the events of recent years had completely 
altered the Nationalist feeling towards Great Britain* The 
Government, he said, might withdraw its troops from Ireland, 
whose coasts would be defended by her own sons, Nationalist 
Volunteers joining with Ulster Volunteers in the task. This 
generous attitude was met by the decision of the Government 
to pass the Home Rule bill into law, suspending its operation 
till after the war, Redmond took an active part in promoting 
recruiting in Ireland, He stood on the platform in Dublin 
Mansion House on Sept. 25 by the side of the I^rimc Minister 
and the Lord Lieutenant, and said that Ireland would feci 
bound in honour to take her place beside the other autonomous 
portions of the King’s dominions. ‘‘You have kept faith with 
Ireland,” he said; “ Ireland will keep faith with you.” Unfortu- 
nately, owing partly to the anti-recruiting agitation promoted 
by Sinn Fein and other extremists, and partly to red tape at the 
War Office, his efforts were only moderately successful. But he 
constantly opposed the application of conscription in any shape 
to Ireland, and in consequence neither of the military service 
bills of the spring of iqi 6 applied to that country. He had 
refused Mr. Asquith’s request for his help in office in the Coali- 
tion Government of June 1915; and the fact that he stood out, 
while Sir E. Carson was included, no doubt intensified the 
smouldering dissatisfaction in southern Ireland, which broke 
into a blaze in the Dublin Rebellion of Easter 1916. This was 
a stunning blow to Redmond, who had not realized the growing 
strength and virulence of the Sinn Fein movement. He expressed 
in the House of Commons his detestation of the crime, and lent 
his assistance to the attempt that was made by the Government 
in the summer through Mr. Lloyd George to arrange an agreed 
settlement of the whole Irish question. At first it looked as 
if the negotiations would be successful, on the basis of bringing 
the Home Rule Act into immediate operation, while excluding 
the six Ulster counties by an Amending bill which should cover 
aU the period of the war, and a short interval after it. The 
consent was obtained of all Irish parties, except the southern 
Unionists; but certain modifications which the Unionists in the 
Cabinet demanded were treated by the Nationalists as amount- 
ing to a breach of faith; and Redmond announced his intention 
of criticising ministers for their procrastination not only with 
regard to Irelami but also with regard to the whole conduct of 
the war. The negotiations having failed, and the Government 
having restored the ordinary civil administration of Ireland, 
with Mr. Duke, K.C., a Unionist, as Chief Secretary, Redmond 
treated this as a fresh outrage on Ireland; and on Oct. 18 he 
moved a resolution charging ministers with maintaining a sys- 
tem of government in Ireland inconsistent with the principles 
for which the Allies were fighting in Europe, The result, he said, 
was that Irish regiments could not be kept up to their full 
strength, and that his efforts to aid recruiting had been nullified. 
The motion was, of course, rejected by a large majority. He 
criticised Mr. Lloyd George’s administration in March 1917 on 
similar lines, and threatened a return by his party to the old 
obstructionist opposition. In May, however, the Prime Minister 
suggested among other alternatives that an Irish convention 
should be assembled for the purpose of producing a scheme of 
Irish self-government. To tMs Redmond agreed; and in the 
convention he played a prominent and conciliatory part, making 
in particular a favourable impression on the southern Unionists. 
Duritig its sittings, however, his health failed. He died of heart 
failure in London on March 6 1918. 

In private life, John Redmond was much liked among his 
friends, but he never ||S|it much into society. He was happily 
married to an Australian lady. Miss Dalton, by whom he had 
a son and two daughleb* 


His younger brother, Wxluau Hoby Keahney Redmond 
(1861-19x7), intended, as a yoiiiig man, to adopt the army 
as his profession, and in iSSx he wao a lieutenant in the co. 
Wexford militia battalion of the Royal Irish Regiment. But 
he resigned his commission to take part in the Land League 
movement, was imprisoned as a ‘* $uSpect” in Kilmainham, 
and went to Australia with his brother to raise funds for the 
Nationalist agitation. He was returned for Wexford borough 
in 1883, and sat in Parliament, though for different constit- 
uencies, from that time till his death. He was of an ardent and 
ebullient temper, which resulted in his spending three months 
in Wexford gaol in x888 for inciting to resistance to the sheriff, 
on the occasion of an eviction, and in many agitated scenes at 
different times in the House of Commons, where, however, he 
was personally very popular. Like his brother, in the Nationalist 
split he adhered to Parnell, and also like Ids brother, on the 
outbreak of the World War he instantly recognized the duty 
of Ireland to fling herself into it on the side of the Allies. Though 
53 years old, he joined at once the Irish Division, receiving a 
commission in the Royal Irish Regiment* He was promoted 
imijor for services at the front and mentioned in despatches. 
In his intervals of service he made two thrilling speeches in the 
House of Commons — one in Dec. 1916, in which he advocated 
a new Ireland built up out of the war, and declared that Nation- 
alists and Ulstermen came together in the trenches and were 
friends, and that if they were brought together on the floor of 
an assembly in Ireland they would be friends too; the other in 
March 1917, when he besought the House to let the dead past 
bury its dead, and to make a new start between England and 
Ireland. He died of wounds in France on June 7 19x7. 

REDWOOD, SIR BOVERTON, Bart. (1846-1919), British 
chemist, was born in London April 26 1846. He was educated at 
University College school, London, and by the Pharmaceutical 
Society, specialized in the study of petroleum and became in 
1869 secretary to the Petroleum Association. In this connexion 
he gave evidence before a select committee of the House of Lords, 
and his investigations throughout Europe and America qualified 
him to be the adviser of the Government as to the best use of 
petrol and oil fuel both before and during the World War. He 
founded the Institution of Petroleum Technologists and became 
its first president. He was knighted in 1905 and created a 
baronet in 1911. He died in London June 4 1919. 

REHAN, ADA (1860-1916), American actress (see 23.48), 
died in New York City Jan. 8 1916. 

REID, SIR GEORGE (1841-1913), British painter (see 23.50), 
died at Oakhill, Som., Feb. 9 1913. 

REID, SIR GEORGE HOUSTOUN ( 1 845-1 91 S), Australian 
statesman, was born at Johnstone, Renfrewshire, Feb. 25 1845. 
His father, a Presbyterian minister, emigrated to Australia 
seven years later, and the boy was therefore Australian by 
education though not by birth. At the age of 13 he became a 
junior clerk in a business house in Sydney, but later entered the 
N.S.W. civil service and began to read for the bar, being finally 
called in 1879. Politics attracted him more than law, and in 
x88o he was elected member for E. Sydney, together with Sir 
Henry Parkes but above him in the poll. He stood as a free 
trader, a policy to which he adhered throughout his political 
career, and with one short break (1884-5) he represented E. 
Sydney in the N.S.W. Legislature until 1901 when he was 
elected its representative in the Federal Parliament. He first 
held office in N.S.W. for a brief period in 1883-4 as Minister of 
Public Instruction. In 1894 he became its Premier and during 
his terra of office (1894-9) introduced reforms into the civil 
service and represented the Colony at Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee. He did much to promote Federation and from 1901-9 
led the free-trade party in the Federal Parliament, becoming 
Premier for a short period (1904-5) but being for the most 
part leader of the Opposition. When the Act to constitute an 
Australian High Commissionership was passed in 1909 Sir 
George Reid became the first High Commissioner and was 
creat^ K.C.M.G. He represented his country in London in 
genial fashion until 1916, and at the end of his term of office 
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fttood for the British House of Commons and was elected for the 
St. George^s Hanover Square division of London Jan. 1916. 
He was created G.C.M.G. in iqh and G.C.B. in 1916. He 
published My Reminiscences (xpxy), as well as Five Free Trade 
Essays (1875), and other economic papers. He died suddenly in 
London, Sept 12 X91S. 

REIP, WHITELAW (X837-X912), American journalist and 
diplomatist (see 23.52), died in London Dec. 15 1912, His last 
public address was delivered before the students of the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, on Thomas Jefferson.” In 
19x2 appeared The Scot in America and the Ulster Scot and 
posthumously, in 1913, American and English Studies. 

See Royal Cortissoa, The Life of Whitelaw Reid (1921). 

REINACH* JOSEPH (1856-1921), French author and politician 
(see 23.55), w-as not reflected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1914. 
During the World War his series of articles, Lcs Commentaires 
de Polybe,” in the Figaro^ were remarkable for their clear vision. 
He died April 18 1921. 

RfiJANE, OABRIELLE [Charlotte R^ju] (1857-1920), French 
actress (see 23.58), died in Paris June 14 1920. During the 
World War she visited England and appeared at the Court 
theatre, London, in a patriotic play, Alsace^ and at the Coliseum 
in The Bet, when she played the part of a Frenchwoman visiting 
the English battle-zone. She was made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour for her war services. 

RELATIVITY. — The progress of physical science during the 
decade 1910-20 was specially remarkable for the definite 
emergence into general public discussion of the principle of 
Relativity, as expounded by Prof. Albert Einstein, professor of 
Physics in the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut, Berlin. Its meaning 
and its history as part of present-day physical theory are 
discussed below. 

Introduction . — ^The primaiy aim of the investigator in pure 
science is the discovery of natural laws. As a secondary and 
hardly less important aim, he tries to invent a mechanism which 
shall account for the laws already known. The secondary aim 
is forced upon him partly by the constitution of the human mind; 
our intellects, unsatisfied with a mere accumulation of facts, 
impel us ever to search for the causes underlying the facts: 
Vere scire est per causas scire. But to the working scientist the 
discovery of a mechanism has an additional and more practical 
value. When he has found a mechanism which will account for 
certain laws, he can proceed to examine the complete set of laws 
which the mechanism demands. If his mechanism corresponds 
with sufficient closeness to reality he may in this way be led to 
the discovery of new natural laws. On the other hand, the 
new laws deduced from the supposed mechanism may be false. 
If the falsity of the new laws is not at once revealed science may 
for a time be led into wrong paths. When more accurate experi- 
menting or observation discloses that the laws are not true, a 
recasting of ideas becomes necessary, and the branch of science 
concerned may experience a time of revolution followed by a 
period of rapid growth. 

An obvious illustration of these general statements is provided 
by the history of astronomy. The laws of the motions of the 
planets, as observed from the earth, were tolerably well known 
to the Greeks. They had also evolved an explanatory mechanism, 
starting from the metaphysical premise that the paths of the 
planets must necessarily be circles. The earth was the centre of 
the universe and round this revolved spheres to which the 
planets were attached. To explain the retrograde motion of the 
outer planets, these were supposed attached to secondary 
spheres revolving about points on the primary spheres which in 
turn revolved about the earth. This mechanism of cycles and 
epicycles held the field as an explanation of planetary motion 
for eighteen centuries. Finally the observations of Tycho Brahe 
provided a test which revealed the falsity of the whole structure. 
The position of Mars was found to differ from that required by 
the mechanism of epicycles by an amount as great as eight 
minutes of arc* Out of these eight minutes/’ said Kepler, 
** we will construct a new theory that will explain the motions 
of aH the planets.” 
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The history of the succeeding century of astronomy need not 
be recapitulated here (see 2.811). The earth yielded its place as 
the centre of the universe, and the structure of cycles and 
epicycles crumbled away. The laws of planetary motion were 
determined with a precision which for the time appeared to be 
final. The mechanism underlying these laws was supposed to be 
a ” force ” of gravitation. This force was supposed to act 
between every pair of particles in the universe, its intensity 
varying directly as the product of the masses of the particles 
and inversely as the square of the distance separating them — the 
famous law of Newton. 

In science, history repeats itself. Recent years have provided 
a further instance of the general processes we have been con- 
sidering. Under the Newtonian mechanism every planet would 
describe a perfect ellipse about the sun as focus, and these 
elliptic orbits would repeat themselves indefinitely except in so 
far as they were disturbed by the gravitational forces arising 
from the other planets. But, after allowing for these disturbing 
influences, Leverrier found that the orbit of the planet Mercury 
was rotating in its own plane at the rate of 43 seconds a century. 
Various attempts havp been made to reconcile this observed 
motion with the Newtonian mechanism. The gravitational 
forces arising from the known planets were demonstrably 
unable to produce the motion in question, but it was possible 
that Mercury’s orbit was being disturbed by matter so far 
unknown to us. Investigations were made as to the disturbance 
to be expected from various hypothetical gravitating masses — a 
planet, or a ring of planets, between Mercury and the sun, a 
ring of planets outside the orbit of Mercury, a belt of matter 
extended in a flattened disc in a plane through the sun’s centre, 
an oblateness, greater than that suggested by the shape of the 
sun’s surface, in the arrangement oif the internal layers of the 
sun’s mass. In every case the mass required to produce the 
observed disturbance in the motion of Mercury would have 
also produced disturbances not observed in the motions of the 
other planets. The solution of the problem came only with the 
theory of relativity. Just as Tycho’s eight minutes of arc, in 
the hands of Kepler and Newton, revolutionized mediaeval 
conceptions of the mechanism of the universe, so Leverrier’s 
43 seconds of arc, in the hands of Einstein, has revolutionized 
our 19th-century conceptions, not only of purely astronomical 
mechanism, but also of the nature of time and space and of the 
fundamental ideas of science. The history of this revolution is 
in effect the history of the theory of relativity. It falls naturally 
into two chapters, the first narrating the building of an earlier 
physical theory of relativity, and the second dealing with its 
extension to gravitation. 

The Physical Theory of Relativity . — The earliest successful 
attempt to formulate the laws governing the general motion of 
matter is found in Newton’s laws. The first law states that — 

“ Every body perseveres in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a 
right line unless it is compelled to change that state by forces impressed 
tl^reon.** 

In this law no distinction is made between rest and uniform 
motion in a straight line, and the same is true of the remaining 
laws. Hence follows the remarkable property to which Newton 
draws explicit attention in his fiith corollaiy to the laws of 
motion : — 

“ The motions of bodies included in a given space are the same among 
themselves, whether that space is at rest, or moves uniformly forwards 
in a right line without any circular motion.” 

As a concrete application of this principle, Newton instances 
” the experiment of a ship, where all motions happen after the 
same manner whether the ship is at rest or is carried uniformly 
forward in a right line.” Just as a passenger on a ship in a still 
sea could not determine, from the behaviour of bodies inside 
the ship, whether the ship was at rest or moving uniformly 
forward, so we caxmot determine from the behaviour of bodies on 
our earth whether the earth is at rest or not. We believe the 
earth to be moving round the sun with a speed of about 30 km. 
a second, so that there can be no question of the earth being 
permanently at rest, but we are unable to determine whether 
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it h at rest at any specified point of its orbit, or, in the probable 
event erf its not being at rest, what its absolute velocity may be* 
There is no more reason for thinking the sun, than the earth, to 
be at rest. Newton wrote as follows: — 

** It is possible that in the remote regions of the fixed stars, or 
perhaps far beyond them, there may be some body absolutely at 
rest, but impossible to know, from the positions of bodies to one 
another in our regions, whether any of these do keep the same posi- 
tion to that remote body. It follows that absolute rest cannot be 
determined from the position of bodies in our regions.'* 

The above quotations are all from the first book of the 
Principia Mathematica, Previous to them all Newton writes: 
“ I have no regard in this place to a medium, if any such there 
is, that freely pervades the interstices between the parts of 
b^es.'r The two centuries which elapsed after the publication 
of the Principia witnessed a steady growth of the belief in the 
reality of such an ali^pervading medium. It was called the 
aether, and by the end of these two centuries (1887) it was 
almost universally believed that light and all electromagnetic 
phenomena were evidence of actions taking place in this aether. 
Light from the most distant stars was supposed to be transmitted 
to us in the form of wave motions in the aether, and we could 
see the stars only because the sea of aether between us and these 
stars was unbroken. It had been proved that if this sea of 
aether existed it must be at rest, for the alternative hypothesis 
that the aether was dragged about by ponderable bodies in 
their motions had been shown to be incompatible with the 
observed phenomenon of astronomical aberration and other 
facts of nature {see i.2p2). On this view it was no longer neces- 
sary to go to Newton's “ remote regions of the fixed stars, or 
perhaps far beyond them," to find absolute rest* A standard of 
absolute rest was provided by the aether which filled our 
laboratories and pervaded all bodies. Owing to our motion it 
would appear to be rushing past us, although without encounter- 
ing any hindrance — " like the wind through a grove of trees," 
to borrow the simile of Thomas Young. The determination of 
the absolute velocity of the earth was reduced to the problem 
of measuring the velocity of an aether current flowing past us 
and through us. 

In this same year (1887) the first experimental determination 
of this velocity was attempted by the Chicago physicist A. A. 
Michelson, The velocity of light was known to be, in round 
numbers, 300,000 km. a second, a velocity which was believed 
to represent the rate of progress of wave motion through the 
aether. If the earth were moving through the aether with a 
velocity of 1,000 km. a second, the velocity of light relative to 
a terrestrial observer ought to be only 299,000 km. a second 
when the light was sent in exactly the direction of the earth's 
motion through the aether, but would be 301,000 km. a second 
if the light was sent in the opposite direction. In more general 
terms, if the earth were moving through the aether, the velocity 
of light, as measured by a terrestrial observer, would depend 
on the direction of the light, and the extent of this dependence 
would give a measure of the earth’s velocity. The velocity of 
light along a single straight course docs not permit of direct 
experimental determination, but the same property of depend- 
ence on direction ought to be true, although to a less extent, 
of the average to-and-fro velocity of a beam of light sent along 
any path and then reflected back along the same path. 

It was through this property that Michelson attempted to 
measure the earth’s velocity through the aether. 

The apparatus was simple in principle. A circular table ABCD 
was arranged so as to be capable of slow rotation about its centre C). 
Light sent along CO was aivided up at O into two beams which 
were made to travel along perpendicular radii OA, OB. The arms 
OA, OB were made as e(4ual as possible and mirrors were placed at 
A and B to reflect the beams of light back to Q, An extremely sensi- 
tive optical method made it possible to ddlit't even a very slight 
difference in the times of the total paths JIHlhc two beams from O 
back to O. There would in any case brfi ftifference owing to the 
necessarily imperfect equalixation of the l|H|h8 of the arms OA, OB, 
but if the earth is moving through the MSer in some direction OP, 
and if the table is made to rotate slowly |Kut O, then this difference 
ought itself to vary on account of thqSpr^h's motion through the 
aether. Michelson, and afterwards ‘HljRchclson and Morley in 
coUabomtion, attempted to estimate JQlle amount of this variation. 


No variation whatsoever could be detected, although their ^final 
apparatus was so sensitive that the variation produced by a velocity 
through the aether of even 1 km. a second ought to have shown itself 
quite clearly. 

Thus to the question ** What is our velocity through the 
aether ? " Nature appeared to give the answer None.'' It 
was never suggested that this answer should be accepted as 
final; it would have brought us back to a geocentric universe. 
Clearly either the question had been wrongly framed or the 
answer wrongly interpreted. It was pointed out in 1893 by 
Fitzgerald, and again, independently, in 1895, by Lorentz, 
that the null result of the Michelson-Morley experiment could 
be explained if it could be supposed that motion through the 
aether altered the linear dimensions of bodies. 



To be explicit, it was found that the experiment would invariably 
and of necessity give a ntdl result if it was supposed that every 
body moving through the aether with a velocity u was contracted 

in the direction of its motion in the ratio c being [the 

velocity of light. The supposition that such a contraction occurred 
was not only permissible — it was almost demanded by electrical 
theory. For Lorentz had already shown that if matter were a purely 
electneal structure, the constituent parts would of necessity read- 
just their relative positions when set in motion through the aether 
and the final position of equilibrium would be one showing precisely 
the contraction just mentioned. 

On this view, there was no prima-fade necessity to abandon 
the attempt to measure the earth’s velocity through the aether. 
The answer to the problem had merely been pushed one stage 
farther back, and it now became necessary only to measure the 
shrinkage of matter produced by motion. It was obvious from 
the first that no direct material measurement could disclose the 
amount of this shrinkage, since any measuring rod would shrink 
in exactly the same ratio as the length to be measured; but 
optical and electrical methods appeared to be available. Experi- 
ments to this end were devised and performed by Rayleigh, Brace, 
Trouton and Noble, Trouton and Rankine and others. In 
every case a result was obtained. It appeared then that if 
the earth ino^s^ through the aether this motion was concealed 
by a universal gl^rinkage of matter, and this shrinkage was in 
turn concealed by some other agency or agencies whose wit, so 
far, appeared ^ be greater than that of man. 

At this tim^ the word " conspiracy " found its way into the 
technical lang^pgc of science. There was supposed to be a 
conspiracy otii^The part of the various agencies of nature to 
prevent man ^rom measuring his velocity of motion in space. 
If this motion produced a direct effect x on any phenomenon, 
the other agencies of nature seemed to be in league to produce a 
countervailing effect —a?. A long train of experiments had not 
revealed, as was intended, our velocity through the aether; 
they had merely created a conviction that it was beyond the 
power of man to measure this velocity, llie conspiracy, if such 
there was, appeared to have been perfectly organized. 

A perfectly organized conspiracy of this kind differs only in 
name from a law of nature. To the inventor who tries to devise 
a perpetual-motion machine it may well appear that the forces 
of nature have joined in a conspiracy to prevent his machine 
from working, but wider knowledge shows that he is in conflict 
not with a conspiracy, but with a law of nature*-the conservation 
of energy. In 1905 Einstein, crystallizing an idea which must 
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have been vaguely present in many minds, propounded the 
hypothesis that the apparent conspiracy might be in effect a 
law of nature. He suggested, tentatively, that there might be 
a true law to the effect that *^it is of necessity impossible to 
determine absolute motion by any experiment whatever.'' 
This hypothetical law may again be put in the equivalent form: 
** The phenomena of nature will be the same to two observers 
who move with any uniform velocity whatever relative to one 
another.” This may be called the hypothesis of relativity. 

The hypothesis in itself was not of a sensational character. 
Indeed, from the quotations which have already been given 
from Newton’s works, it appears probable that Newton himself 
would have accepted the hypothesis without hesitation: he 
might even have regarded it as superfluous. The true signihcancc 
of the hypothesis can only be understood by a reference 
to the scientific history of the two centuries which had elapsed 
since Newton. The Newtonian view that absolute rest was to 
be found only “ in the remote regions of the fixed stars, or perhaps 
far beyond them,” had given place to a belief that absolute 
rest was to be found all around us in an aether which permeated 
all bodies. What was striking about the hypothesis was its 
implication — either that we could not measure the velocity 
relative to ourselves of a medium which surrounded us on all 
sides, or else that no such medium existed. 

The hypothesis demanded detailed and exhaustive examina- 
tion. It was for the mathematician to test whether the hypothe- 
sis was in opp>osition to known and established laws of physics, 
and to this task Einstein, Lorentz and others set themselves. 
If a single firmly established law proved to be in opposition to 
the hypothesis, then of course the hypothesis would require to 
be abandoned. It was unlikely that such an event would occur 
among the well-established laws, for if it did, the phenomena 
governed by that law would enable direct measurement to be 
made of the earth’s velocity through the aether, a measurement 
which had so far eluded all attempts of experimenters. It was 
among the more obscure and less wcU-establishcd laws, if any- 
where, that discrepancies were to be looked for. 

It is impossible here to give a complete account of the many 
tests to which the relativity hypothesis has been subjected. The 
result of all can be summed up in one concise and quite general 
statement: — Wherever the hypothesis of relativity has appeared 
to be in conflict with known or suspected natural laws, further 
experiment, where possible, has, without a single exception, 
shown the laws to be erroneous, and has moreover shown the 
alternative laws suggested by the hypothesis of relativity to be 
accurate. It is only in somewhat exceptional cases that the 
hypothesis of relativity of itself saffices to determine fully the 
form of a natural law; these cases constitute the most striking 
triumphs of the theory. As instances may be mentioned the 
determination of the law connecting the mass of an electron with 
its velocity; of the law expressing the velocity of light through 
a transparent medium in motion (Fizeau’s water-tube experi- 
ment); and of the formulae for the magnetic forces on moving 
dielectric media (experiments of Eichenwald and H. A. Wilson).' 

Before passing on from the general statement which has been 
made, particular mention must be made of one special case. 
A natural law which was at an early stage seen to be in conflict 
with the hypothesis of relativity was Newton’s famous law of 
gravitation — ^namely, that every particle of matter attracts 
every other particle with a force proportional to the product of 
the two masses, and to the inverse square of their distance 
apart. Either, then, Newton’s great law had to be abandoned, 
or else the hypothesis of relativity had to be discarded, in which 
case it would immediately become possible, in theory at least, 
to determine the earth’s velocity through space by gravitational 
means. It is the choice between these two alternatives that has 
led to the most surprising developments of the theory of relativity; i 
and to these we shall return later. | 

' For references to the original papers dealing with these and 
other tests of the hypothesis of relativity sec Cunningham, The 
Principle of Relatwilyf or J. H. Jeans, Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism (4th ed.). 
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Space and Time , — The hypothesis of relativity, as has already 
been explained, postulates that the phenomena of nature will 
be the same to any two ob.scrvers who move relative to one 
another with any uniform velocity whatever. The hypothesis 
has been so amply tested as regards ail optical and electromag- 
netic phenomena that no doubt is felt, or can rationally be felt, 
as to its truth with respect to these phenomena. The hypothesis 
can be examined and developed in two opposite directions. We 
may, on the one hand, proceed from the general hypothesis to 
the detailed laws implied in it; this has already been done, with 
completely satisfactory results as regards confirmation of the 
hypothesis. Or we may regard the hypothesis of relativity as 
being itself a detailed law and attempt to generalize upward to 
something still wider. It is this possibility which must for the 
moment claim our attention. 

In 1 00s Einstein examine<l in full the consequences of the 
hypothesis that one simple optical phenomenon — namely, the 
transmission of a ray of light in free space — was, in accordance 
w'ith the hypothesis of relativity, independent of the velocity 
of the observer. If an aether existed, and provided a fixed 
framework of reference, then light set free at any instant would 
obviously travel with a velocity which would appear to an 
observer at rest in this aether to be the same in all directions, 
and the wave front at any instant would be a sphere having the 
observer as centre. On the hypothesis of relativity the phenom- 
enon of light transmission must remain unaffected by the motion 
of the observer, so that the light must appear to a moving observer 
also, to travel with a uniform velocity in all directions, and thus 
to the moving observer also the wave front must appear to be a 
sphere of which he will be the centre. It is, however, quite 
obvious that the same spherical wave front cannot appear to 
each of two observers who have moved some distance apart to 
be centred round himself, unless the use either of the common 
conceptions of science or of the ordinary words of language is 
greatly changed. In fig. 2 it is not possible in ordinary language 
that both O and P should at the same instant be at the centre of 
the sphere ABC. l^he change to which Einstein was forced is 
one which has an intimate bearing upon our fundamental 
conceptions of the nature of sptace and time; this change it will 
be necessary to explain in some detail. 

Suppose that two observatories, say Greenwich and Paris, 
^ish to synchronize their clocks, with a view to, let us say, an 
exact determination of their longitude difference. Paris will 
send out a wireless signal at exact midnight as shown by the 
Paris clock, and Greenwich will note the time shown by the 
Greenwich clock at the instant of receipt of the signal. Green- 
wich will not, however, adjust their clock so as to show exact 
midnight when the signal is received; a correction of about *001 
second must be made to allow for the time occupied by the 
signal in traversing the distance from Paris to Greenwich. To 
turn to mathematical symbols, if /© is the time at which a 
signal is sent out from one station, the time of receipt at a second 

station is taken to be ^o+-^, where x is their distance apart, and 

c is the velocity of light. This represents the ordinary practice 
of astronomers, but it is clear that if the earth is travelling through 
a fixed aether with a velocity u in the direction of the line joining 
the two observatories, the velocity of transmission of the signal 
relative to the two observatories will not be c but c+w, and the 

time of receipt at the second station will be /oH — r”* Thus it 

appears that it is impossible to synchronize two clocks unless 
wc know the value of w, and that the ordinary practice of 
astronomers will not, as they expect, synchronize their clocks, 
but set them at an interval apart equal to 

U X 

which may, to an approximation, be put equal to — • 

According to the hypothesis of relativity, it is impossible 
ever to determine the value of and so is impossible ever truly 
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to synchronize two clocks. Moreover, according to this hypoth- 
esis, the phenomena of nature go on just the same whatever 
the value of u, so that the want of synchrony cannot in any way 
show itself — in fact, if it did, it would immediately become 
possible to measure the effect and so arrange for true synchrony. 

As the earth moves in its orbit, the value of u changes, so 
that its value in the spring, for instance, will be different from 
its value in the autumn. One pair of astronomers may attempt 
to synchronize a pair of clocks in the spring, but their synchro- 
nization will appear faulty to a second pair who repeat the deter- 
mination in the autumn. There will, so to speak, be one syn- 
chrony for the spring and another for the autumn, and neither 
pair of astronomers will be able to claim that their results 
are more accurate than those of their colleagues. More generally 
we may say that different conceptions of synchrony will cor- 
respond to different velocities of translation. 

These elementary consi<lcrations bring us to the heart of 
the problem which we illustrated diagrammatically in fig. a. 
The observer at O in the diagram will have one conception of 
simultaneity, while the second observer who moves from O to P 
will, on account of his different velocity, have a different con- 
ception of simultaneity. The instants at which the wave front 
of the light signal from O reaches the points A, B, C in the diagram 
will be deemed to be simultaneous by the observer who remains 
at O, but the observer who moves fron O to P will quite un- 
consciously have different ideas as to simultaneity. At instants 
which he regards as simultaneous the wave front will have 
some form other than that of the sphere ABC surrounding O. 
If the hypothesis of relativity is to be true in its application to 
the transmission of light signals, this wave front must be a 
sphere having P as its centre. 

Einstein examined mathematically the conditions that this 
should be possible. Unfortunately a precise statement of his 
conclusions can only be given in matheraatical language. 

The observer who is supjwsed to remain at O in fig. 2 may be 
supposed to make exact observations and to record these 
observations in mathematical terms. To fix the positions of 
points in space he will map out a “ frame of reference consisting 
of three orthogonal axes, and use Cartesian coordinates z, y, 2, 
to specify the projections along these axes of the radius from the 
origin to any given point. He will also use a time coordinate f 
which may, be supposed to specify the time which has lapsed since 
a given instant, as measured by a clock in his jiossession. Any 
observations he may make on the transmission of light signals 
can be recorded in the form of equations between the four 
codrdinates z, y, 2, t. For instance, the circumstance that light 
travels from the origin with the same velocity c in all directions 
will be expressed by the equation (of the wave front) : — 

z*+yHs®— . . . (i) 

The second observer who moves from O to P will also construct 
a frame of reference, and we can simplify the i^roblcm by 
supposing that his axes are parallel to those already selected 
by the first observer. His codrdinates, to distinguish them from 
those used by the first observer, may be denoted by the accented 
letters z', y', 2', f'. If his observations also are to show light 
always to travel with the same velocity c in all directions, the 
equation of the wave front, as observed by him, must be: — 

z'»+y'*+2'2-c2f'»o.* ... (2) 

A 19th-century mathematician would have insisted that 
z, y, 2, / must be connected with z', y', 2', by the simple rela- 
tions: — 

z'«»z — II / 

• • • (A) 

but it is obvious that if these relation! hold, then equation (i) 
cannot transform into equation (2). Einstein finds that equation 
(i) will transform into equation (2) provided the codrdinates 
z, y, 2, / of the first observer arc connected with the codrdinates 
z'. y\ z\ t of the second observer by the equations: — 


y'my 

*'*»2 ► 

where P st^inds for 


(B) 


To form some idea of the physical meaning of these equations, 
it will be advantageous to consider the simple case in which 
the first observer is at rest in the aether while the second moves 
through the aether with velocity 11. The points of difference 
between equations (B) and (A) then admit of simple explanation. 
The factor p in the first of equations (B) is simply, according 
to the suggestion of Fitzgerald and Lorentz already mentioned, 
the factor according to which all lengths parallel to the axis of 
z must be adjusted on account of motion through the aether 
with velocity u. The moving observer must correct his lengths 
by this factor, and he must correct his times by the same factor 
in order that the velocity of propagation of light along the axis 
of z may still have the same velocity c; this explains this presence 
of the multiplier p in the last of equations (B). The one remain- 
ing difference between the two sets of equations, namely the 


replacement of / in (A) by ^ in (B), represents exactly the 

want of synchrony which, as we have already seen, is to be 
expected in the observations of two observers whose velocity 
differs by a velocity «. 

Although the equations admit of simple illustration by con- 
sidering the case in which one observer is at rest in a supposed 
aether, it will be understood that the equations are more 
general than the illustration. They are in no way concerned 
with the possibility of an observer being at rest in an aether, or 
indeed with the existence of an aether at all. Their general 
interpretation is this: If one observer O, having any motion 
whatever, finds, as a matter of observation, that light for him 
travels uniformly in all directions with a constant velocity r, 
then a second observer P, moving relative to O with a constant 
velocity u along the axis of z, will find, as a matter of observation, 
that light, for him also, travels uniformly in all directions 
with the same constant velocity c, provided he uSes, for his 
observations, codrdinates which are connected with the coordi- 
nates of O by equations (B). 

This is the meaning that was attached to the equations by 
Einstein in 1905, but the equations had been familiar to mathe- 
maticians before this date. They had in fact been discovered by 
Lorentz in 1895 as expressing the condition that all electro- 
magnetic phenomena, including of course the propagation of 
light, should be the same for an observer moving through the 
aether with velocity u as for an observer at rest in the aether. 
For this reason the transformation of codrdinates specified 
by these equations is universally spoken of as a “ Lorentz 
transformation.** What Einstein introduced in 1905 was not 
a new system of equations but a new interpretation of old 
equations. The two observers who used the coordinates z, 

2, / and z', y', 2', /' had been regarded by Lorentz as being one 
at rest in an aether and one in motion with a velocity u; for 
Einstein they were observers moving with any velocities what- 
ever subject to their relative velocity being u, Lorentz had 
regarded / as the true time and /' as an artificial time. If the 
obvserver could be persuaded to measure time in this artificial 
way, setting his clocks wrong to begin with and then making 
them gain or lose p)ermanently, the effect of his supposed artifici- 
ality would just counterbalance the effects of his motion through 
the aether. With Einstein came the conception that both timesi 
/ and /', had precisely equal rights to be regarded fts the true 
time. The measure /' is precisely that which would be adopted 
naturally by any set of observers, or race of men, who disregarded 
their steady motion through space; their adoption of it wbuld 
be above criticism if, as Einstein suggested, thdr motion 
through space had no inffuence on material phenomena, and it 
represents, as we have seen, the usual practice of astronomers 
in comparing time at different places. From this point of view, 
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heither nieftsure of time more accurate or more logical than 
the other. There are as many ivays of measuring time as there 
are observers, and all are right. 

The invesitigatbr who is trjdng to discover laws of nature will, 
in general, require to measure either directly or indirect^ 
both time and space. If, to take a simple case, he is studying 
the motion of a single particle, he will measure out the position 
6f the particle at definite instants as determined by his clock. 
He may specify the position of the particle at any instant by 
three measurements in space'— for instance, he may say that 
two seconds after his partide started it was 6 ft. to the E. of the 
point from which it started, 9 ft. to the N. and 12 ft. vertically 
Upward. The mathematician would express this by taking 
axes X, y, z to the E., to the N. and vertically upwards, and 
Saying that at time the particle had coordinates x«6, 

y«9, s«i2. Or he might, putting his time coordinate / on the 
same footing as the space coordinates x, y, s, simply say that 
y«»9, s«i2, /*2 represented one position of the particle. 
A complete set of readings of this type, each consisting of values 
of four coordinates. Would give the complete history of the 
motion of the particle. 

Such sets of simultaneous measurements form the common 
material of investigations in both pure and applied science. 
For instance, the engineer may measure the extension of a 
sample of steel corresponding to different loads; the electrician 
may measure the amount of light given by an electric filament 
corresponding to different amounts of current passed through it. 
In each of these cases there are only two quantities to be meas- 
ured simultaneously, and an investigator can conveniently 
represent the result of the whole series of his measurements in 
graphical form; a single reading is represented by a point whose 
distances from two fixed perpendicular lines represent the quanti- 
ties measured, and the curve obtained by joining these single 
points will give all the information contained in the whole set 
of readings. 

We have seen that, in studying the motion of a particle in 
space, four sets of quantities must be measured, so thatithe results 
obtained cannot be plotted graphically on a piece of paper. 
Their proper representation demands a four-dimensional space, 
in which x, y, z and t are taken as cobrdinates. The practical 
importance of such graphical representation is «t 7 , since it is 
impossible to construct a four-dimensional graph, but its theoreti- 
cal importance to the theory of relativity is immense. For if 
the hypothesis of relativity is true, then the four-dimensional 
graphs of any natural event constructed by all observers, no 
matter what their relative motions, will be identical. The 
influence of their motion will be shown only in that the axes of 
X, y, z and t will be different for different observers, and the 
relations between these sets of axes will be those given by the 
foregoing equations (B). 

The importance of this conception can hardly be overestimated, 
and it may be well to consider it further with the help of an 
illustrative example. Imagine a number of aeroplanes flying 
over England, and, in order to eliminate one of the three direc- 
tions in space — the vertical — ^let us limit them to fly always at 
the same height, say 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Imagine a number 
of similar plates of glass prepared, each marked faintly with an 
outline map of England and with lines of latitude and longitude. 
Suppose that at i2h. om. G.M.T. a plate is taken and the 
position of each aeroplane marked by a thick black dot. At 12 h. 
1 m. let a second plate be taken and similarly marked, and let 
this be done every minute for an hour. The 60 plates so marked 
will constitute a record of the motion of each aeroplane within 
this hour. If, now, we place the plates in order, one above the 
other, on a horizontal table, the mass of glass so formed will 
present a graphical representation, in three dimensions, of the 
motions of all the aeroplanes. In this graph the two horizontal 
coordinates represent motions in any two rectangular directions 
over England, say E. and N., while the third coordinate — the 
vertical — represents time. The individual black dots which 
represent the positions of any one aeroplane will form a dotted 
ciiive, and this curve gives a graphical representation of the 
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motion of the particular aeroplane. Our i^angle of glass 
contains the history, for one hour, of all the aeroplanes in graphi- 
cal form. 

To represent the motion of particles in the whole world of 
space a four-dimensional graph is required. The four-dimensional 
space in which it is constructed may. following the usual termi- 
nology, be spoken of as a four-dimensiooal continuum. The 
history of any particle in the uni verse-*- just as that of any 
aeroplane flying over England — will be represented by a con- 
tinuous line in the continuum, and this is called the ** world 
line ” of the particle. If the hypothesis of relativity is true the 
same continuum and the same world lines will represent the 
history of the particles of the universe equally well for all 
observers, the influence of their motions being shown only 
through their choosing different axes in the continuum for their 
axes of space and time. Thus the continuum must be thought 
of as something real and objective, but the choice of axes is 
subjective and will vary with the observer, the relation between 
different choices being expressed mathematically by our equa- 
tions (B), the equations of the Lorentz transformation. An 
inspection of these equations shows that the sets of axes chosen 
by different observers have different orientations in the con- 
tinuum, so that what one observer describes as a pure space 
interval will appear to another to be a mixture of time and space. 

The instant of time and point in space at which any event 
occurs can be fixed by a single point in the continuum, so that 
the interval between two events will be represented by a finite 
line. The events and the interval between them are absolute, 
but the interval will be split up into time and space in different 
ways by different observers. The interval between any two 
events, such as the great fire of London and the outburst on 
the star Nova Persci, may be measured by one set of observers 
as so many years and so many millions of miles, but another set 
of observers may divide the interval quite differently. For 
instance a terrestrial astronomer may reckon that the outburst 
on Nova Persei occurred a century before the great fire of London, 
but an astronomer on the Nova may reckon with equal accuracy 
that the great fire occurred a century before the outburst on 
the Nova. A third astronomer may insist that the events were 
simultaneous. All will be equally right, although none will be 
right in an absolute sense. At this stage we may notice one 
respect in which our pile of glass plates failed to represent the 
true continuum. The mass of glass was stratified into different 
plates which represent different times for one particular observer. 
To obtain a section which would represent what an observer 
in motion relative to this first observer could regard as simul- 
taneous positions of the aeroplanes, we should have to cut the 
mass of glass on the slant. The continuum is more closely 
represented by our plates of glass if they are annealed into a 
solid mass from which all trace of the original stratification is 
made to disappear. All observers, no matter what their motion, 
are then equally free to cut a section to represent their individual 
ideas of simultaneity. 

Thus space and time fade into subjective conceptions, 
just as subjective as right hand or left hand, front and behind, 
are in ordinary life. The continuum alone is objective and may 
be thought of as containing an objective record of the motion 
of every particle of the universe. The curve in which this 
record is embodied is spoken of as the world line of the particle 
in question. To use the words of Minkowski: ** Space in itself 
and time in itself sink to mere shadows, and only a kind of union 
of the two retains an independent existence.” 

Gravitation and Relativity, •^Since all the phenomena of light 
and of electromagnetism are believed, on almost incontrovertible 
evidence, to be in accordance with the hypothesis of relativity, 
it is necessarily irqpossiblc to determine absolute velocity by 
optical or gravitational means. On the other hand, as we have 
already mentioned, the Newtonian law of gravitation is readily 
seen to be inconsistent with the hypothesis of relativity. Three 
alternatives are open: — 

(i.) The Newtonian Jaw may be true, in which case it must be 
possible to determine absolute velocity by gravitational means. 
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(ii.) The Newtonian law may be untrue in ita original form, 
but may become true when amended ao as to conform to the 
relativity hypothesis. 

(til.) Neither oi the foregoing possibilities n^y be true. 

Alternative (i.) was explored by Sir Oliver Lodge, who, 
assuming the exact truth of the Newtonian law of gravitation, 
deduced that the observed motion of the perihelion of Mercury 
could be accounted for if the sun were moving through space 
with a velocity of about 70 km. a second in a certain direction. 
This investigation had to be abandoned when it was shown by 
Eddington that a similar discussion of the motions of the other 
planets would lead to vastly cMcrent values for the sun’s 
velocity. Alternative (ii.) was explored by Einstein and others, 
but was found to lead to a motion of the perihelion of Mercury 
equal only to one-sixth part of that actually observed. 

Alternative (iii.) remained with its innumerable possibilities. 
Einstein commenced his attack on the problem by eliminating 
all possibilities which did not conform to two general principles. 
The first of these was the principle of relativity. Inasmuch as 
all physical phenomena except gravitation were believed to 
conform to this principle, it was natural to try, as a working 
hypothesis, the effect of assuming gravitation also to conform. 
The second principle was the so-calbd principle of equivalence, 
and this demands a word of explanation. 

To our children wc explain that an apple falls to the ground 
because a force of gravitation inherent in the earth’s mass impels 
the apple towards the centre of the earth. Most schoolboys 
know that this is not quite the whole story; the path of the 
apple is more accurately determined by supposing the apple to 
be acted on simultaneously by two forces — a gravitational 
force of attraction towards the earth’s centre and the centrifugal 
force arising from the earth’s rotation. It is only because the 
earth’s rotation is comparatively slow that the conception of an 
attraction towards the earth’s centre gives a tolerably plausible 
account of the fall of the apple. If the earth rotated at 17 times 
its present rate objects would not fall, even approximately, 
towards the earth’s centre; they would fall always parallel to 
the earth’s axis, and the inhabitants of the northern hemisphere 
might explain this as arising from a force of repulsion inherent 
in the pole star. If the earth rotated many times faster even than 
this, bodies would fall always perpendicularly away from tho 
earth’s axis, and this might be interpreted as arising from a 
gravitational repulsion rcsiiling in the earth’s axis. 

These illustrations will show that it is easy to confuse accelera- 
tion arising from the earth’s rotation with gravitational attrac- 
tion, Wc may go further ami say that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the eficcts of gravitational attraction and the 
effects of acceleration of any kind whatever. Every aeroplanist 
knows this to his sorrow; it is inherently impossible to devise 
any instrument which shall show the direction of the vertical 
in an aeroplane, since an acceleration of the aeroplane produces 
on any instrument whatever, effects which arc indistinguishable 
from those of gravity. From such considerations Einstein was 
led to his principle of equivadence, which may be enunciated as 
follows: — 

“ A gravitational field of forw at any point of space is in every 
way equivalent to an artificial fieUl of force resulting from accelera- 
tion, so that no experiment can possibly distinguish between them.’* 

Guided by these two principles — relativity and equivalence — • 
Einstein was led to the view that all gravitational “ fields of 
force ” must be illu.sion8. The apparent force ” arises solely 
from acceleration and there is no other kind of gravitational 
force at all. In this statement, as in the statement of the 
principle of equivalence above, the word acceleration is used in 
its widest sense. Acceleration results not only from change in the 
amount of a velocity, but from a change in its direction also. 
For instance a motor-cyclist riding in a circle at a uniform speed 
of 60 miles an hour will be the subject of an acceleration towards 
the .centre of the circle. He knows that the apparent force so 
produced is just as real in its effects as gravitation, and to save 
himself from failing as a result of its influence he must incline 
the direction of his machine to the vertical. 


It is clear that the acceleration or curvature of path which 
figures as gravitation cannot be an acceleration or curvature 
in ordinary three-dimensional space. Before the apple starts 
to fall from the tree there is neither acceleration nor curvature, 
and yet the apple is undoubtedly acted on by gravitation. 
Moreover, this three-dimensional space is, as we have seen, 
different for different observers — ^it is a subjective and not an 
objective conception, and the gravitation resulting from such a 
curvature could not conform to the relativity condition. Einstein 
was accordingly led to suppose that gravitation arose from 
curvature in ^e four-dimensional space, or continuum, in which 
time formed the fourth dimension. This continuum, as has 
been seen, is objective and if the path of the particle can also 
be made objective, the resulting gravitation will conform to the 
relativity principle. The path of the particle in the continuum 
is, however, simply its ** world line,” which we have already 
had under discussion. This world line is determined by natural 
laws, and if these are to be objective the specification of the 
world line must also be objective. There is, however, only one 
specification of world lines in the continuum which is objective 
in the sense that the same specification will give the same world 
lines to observers moving with different velocities. It is that every 
world line must be so drawn as to represent the shortest path 
between any two points on it. Mathematically, lines which 
satisfy this condition are known as geodesics. Thus Einstein 
was led to suppose that world lines must be geodesics in the 
four-dimensional continuum. 

Consider for a moment a page of this volume as presenting 
a two dimensional analogy of the continuum. The shortest 
distance between any two points is of course the straight line 
joining them, so that the geodesies are simply straight lines. 
These possess no curvature of path and if they formed a true 
analogy to the geodesies in the continuum there could clearly 
be no explanation of gravitation of the type we have been 
contemplating. There is, however, another type of two-dimen- 
sional surface. It is represented by the surface of a solid body 
such as a sphere— say the earth. On the earth’s surface the 
geodesies are the great circles; every mariner or aeronaut who 
desires to sail the shortest course between two points sails along 
a great circle. To take a definite instance, the shortest course 
from Panama to Ceylon is not along the parallel of lat. (about 
9® N.) which joins them — the aeronaut wishing to |ly the shortest 
course between the two countries will fly N,^Jrom Panama, 
he will pass over England and finally rea^ ipeylon from the 
north-west. The reader may rapidly vei|fe^his by stretching 
a thread tightly over the surface of a^i^^inary geographical 
globe. Let him now trace out the cours^j^Jlj^i ordinary Mercator 
chart, and it will be found to appeai}j||f|y curved indeed — the 
course of the aeronaut will look surp^|^gly like that of a comet 
describing an orbit under the attr|a.ction of a sun situated 
somewhere near the middle of the 

The reader who performs the$|i . simple experiments will 
understand how Einstein was suppose that gravitation 

could be explained by a curvatu]^ inherent in the continuum. 
The world Uncs of particles are geodesics but the space itself, 
so to speak, provides the curvature. The curvature of path is 
thrust upon the particle by the nature of the continuum, but 
we, who until recently have been unaware even of the existence 
of the continuum, have been tempted to ascribe it to the action 
of a special agency which we have invented ad hoc and called 
“ gravitation.” According to Einstein, it is no more accurate to 
say that the earth attracts the moon than to say that the pockets 
of an uneven billiard table repel the balls. 

This train of thought may seem artificial. If so, the reason 
is that we have not been able to ejq>lore the other possibilities 
which have branched off our main l|ne of thought. In point of 
fact, Einstein found himself practic£ij|y limited to the conclusion 
we have stated. Not only so, but thi actual type and degree of 
curvature in the continuum prove to be uniquely fixed in terms of 
the masses of the gravitating bodies:^ Thus ]^nstein, knowing 
the mass of the sun, found himself in a position to predict 
absolutely what the motion of the peii^elion of Mercury ought 
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to be. It was found to be 42*0^ a century, a figure which agreed 
with observation to well within the limits of error of these 
observations. The motions of the other planets, as predicted 
by the theory of relativity, have also been found to agree with 
those observed to within the errors of observation. This latter 
test, however, is not a very stringent one, since the departures 
from the motion predicted by the Newtonian law are too small 
to admit of very precise measurement. 

Einstein^S theoiy requires us to suppose that the world line 
of a ray of light also shall be a geodesic in the continuum. In 
a gravitational field the curvature of the continuum will impose 
a twist on the path of a ray of light. Einstein found in particular 
that a ray of light which comes from a distant star and passes 
near the edge of the sun on its journey ought to be bent, in its 
passage past the sun, by an angle which should be 1*75^ if 
the ray just grazes the sun, and would be less in proportion to 
the inverse distance from the centre of the sun for other rays. 
The observatories of Greenwich and Cambridge dispatched 
expeditions to test this prediction At the eclipse of igiq. It was 
found that the stars which appeared near to the sun at the 
instant of eclipse showed an appreciable displacement, as 
compared with their normal positions, of the type required by 
Einstein^s theory. Exact measurement confirmed that the dis- 
placement varied approximately as the inverse distance from the 
sun, and that the displacement at the limb was sensibly equal to 
Einstein^s predicted value of 1*75*'. The Cambridge observers, 
hampered by cloudy weather, obtained for this quantity the 
value 0*30^ The Greenwich observers obtained a 

value of 0-12*', but it has since been pointed out by 

Prof. H. N. Russell that their photographs indicate a horizontal 
and vertical scale difference of the order of i part in 12,000, 
almost certainly due to a distortion of the coelostat mirror 
under the sun’s rays, and if the measures arc corrected for this 
the result is brought much closer to the theoretical prediction. 

The theory makes one further prediction which admits of 
experimental test. The atoms of any element, say calcium, may 
be supposed to be formed according to a definite specification, 
the terms of which depend neither on the velocity of a particular 
observer nor on his position relative to the gravitational fields 
of the universe. It can be deduced that the light received from 
a calcium atom situated in the intense gravitational field near 
the sun’s surface ought to be of slower period, and therefore of 
redder colour, than the similar light emitted by terrestrial atoms. 
To be more precise, the Fraunhofer lines in the solar spectrum 
ought to show a displacement to the red; this dispUcement 
ought to be homologous, and should be of amount o*oo8 A 
units at the cyanogen band X 3883 at which observations 
have been chiefly made. Attempts to test this prediction led 
to strangely discordant results. All observers agreed in finding 
some effect of the kind predicted, but its amount was always 
less than the predicted amount, varying from almost nil (St. John, 
igiy) to nearly the full amount to be expected (Evershed, 1918; 
Grebe and Bachem, 1919). In 1921 the position with regard to 
this test still remained one of great uncertainty and confusion. 

It will have been seen that the restricted physical theory of 
relativity introduced a revolution into the foundations of 
scientific thought by destroying the objectivity of time and 
space. The gravitational theory has effected a hardly less 
important revolution by destroying our belief in the reality of 
gravitation as a ** force.” The physicist has, however, to deal 
with other forces ” besides those of gravitation, and the 
question inevitably arises as to whether these too must be 
regarded as illusions, arising only from our faulty interpretation 
of the special metrical properties of the continuum. Prof. H. 
Weyl has pointed out that the continuum imagined by Einstein, 
and found to be adequate to explain gravitational phenomena, 
is not, in respect of its metrical properties, the most general 
type of continuum imaginable. A further generalization is 
possible and the new curvatures introduced must of necessity 
introduce new apparent forces other than grAvitational. Wcyl’s 
investigation shows that these new forces would have exactly 
the properties of the electric and magnetic forces with which we 
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arc familiar. Indeed, the predicted forces coincide so completely 
with known electromagnetic forces that no experimental test of 
Wcyl’s theory is possible. Had there been the slightest divergence 
between the forces predicted by Weyl and those predicted by 
ordinary electromagnetic theory, experiment could have been 
asked to decide between the two, but no such divergence exists. 
It may, however, be said that Weyl’s theory makes it highly 
probable that all forces reduce to nothing more than our sub- 
jective interpretations of special properties of the continuum in 
which we live our lives. 

Finally a thought may be given to the position, under the new 
conceptions introduced by the theory of relativity, of the electro- 
magnetic aether. At one stage in the history of science there was 
a tendency to fill space with aethers, to the extent almost of one 
aether for every set of phenomena requiring explanation. That 
stage passed, and by the end of the igth century only one aether 
received serious consideration, the so-called electromagnetic 
aether of Faraday and Maxwell. This aether gave a plausible 
mechanical explanation of electrostatic phenomena, although it 
was more than doubtful whether it could account for the 
electromagnetic phenomena from which it took its name, and it 
was comparatively certain that it could not account for gravita- 
tion. It gave, however, a satisfactory explanation of the prop- 
agation of waves of light — they were simply waves in the 
aether and travelled with an absolute velocity c determined 
once and for all by the structure of the aether. On this view it 
was quite certain that an observer moving through the aether 
with a velocity n would measure the velocity of light travelling 
in the same direction as himself as c-u. Relativity teaches that 
this velocity is always precisely c, and this in itself disposes of the 
aether of Faraday and Maxwell. Whether any new aether will 
be devised to replace it remains to be seen, but none appears 
to be necessary. Any aether which can be imagined would 
appear to depend upon an objective separation of time and 
space. Relativity docs not deny that such an objective separation 
may, in the last resort, really exist, but it shows tliat no material 
phenomena arc concerned with such a separation. By a very 
slight turn of thought, the primary postulate of relativity may 
be expressed in the form that the material world goes on as 
though no aether existed. 

To the relativist the essential background to the picture of 
the universe is not the varying agitation of a sea of aether in a 
three-dimensional space but a tangle of world lines in a four- 
dimensional space. Moreover, it is only the intersection of the 
world lines that arc important. An intersection at a point in the 
continuum represents an event, while the part of a world line 
which is free from intersections represents the mere uneventful 
existence of a particle or a pulse of light. And so, since our whole 
knowledge of the universe is made up of events, it comes about 
that the tangle of world lines may be distorted and bent to any 
degree wc please; so long as the order of the intersections is not 
altered, it will still represent the same Universe. And so the last 
function of the aether, that of providing a scale of absolute 
measurements in space, becomes a superfluity. To the physicist 
who urges that space measurements without an underlying 
aether become meaningless, the relativist can reply that time- 
measurements without an underlying “ time-acthcr ” are equally 
meaningless. A ** time-aether ” has never been regarded as a 
necessity, and the relativist feels that the spacc-acther ” has 
no greater claim to retention. (J. H. Je.) 

RENEVIER, EUQfiNE (1831-1906), Swiss geologist {see 
23.98), died at Lausanne May 4 1906. 

RENNENKAMPF, PAUL (1854-1918), Russian general, was 
born in 1854 and entered the army in 1873. On passing out 
of the Academy of the General Staff in 1882, he was appointed 
to the General S(aff. From 1895 to 1899 he commanded a 
regiment and in 1900 he was promoted to the rank of general. 
In the war with China in 1900 he distinguished himself by his 
resolute action when commanding a column in Manchuria. In 
the war with Japan 1904-5 he commanded first a Cossack 
division, and later large forces of all arms, and again won dis- 
tinction by his energy. From 1905 to 1913 he was a corps 
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commander and in 1913 he was appointed to command tbe 
troops of the Vilna Military District. At the beginning of 
military, operations in Aug. 1914 he commanded the I. Army 
which invaded Eastern Prussia. His Inaction during the battle 
of Tannenberg^ where the neighbouring army of Samsonov was 
destroyed Aug. 26-29, was a bitter disappointment, and, by 
the masses of the people, he was even accused of tmachery^ 
Personally brave, daring in small actions, Rennenkampf , as an 
army commander, showed himself in the strategic sphere alter- 
nately rash and timid, owing to hLs inability to grasp the aitua^ 
tion as a whole. At the beginning of 1015 he was recalled from 
his duties of array commander, and later, under the presaure 
of public indignation, he was dismissed from the service. In 
1918 he was killed by the Bolsheviks. 

RBNNBKf KARL (187a- ), Austrian politician, was born 

on Dec. 14 1870, the son of a peasant, at Unter-TannowiU, 
Moravia. He studied law at the university of Vienna, occupying 
himself especially with questions of administration, and early 
attached himself to the Social Democratic party. He became an 
otHcial in the library of the Keichsralt and under the j>scudonyms 
of “ Synopticus ** and ‘‘ Rudolf Springer showed a fertile 
literary activity, especially in connexion with the problems of 
the Austrian State, whose existence he justified on geographical, 
economic and political grounds. On the nationality question 
he upheld the so-called “personal autonomy,” on the basis 
of which the super-national state should develop, and thereby 
influenced the programme and tactics of the Social Democratic 
party in dealing with it. As a theorist he was reckoned as 
one of the leaders of Neo-Marxism. He had been a deputy since 
1907 and after the revolution of Oct. 1918 he became state 
chancellor of the republic of Austria, headed the Austrian peace 
delegation at St. Germain, and took over, after Otto Baucr^s 
retirement, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which he conducted 
from the time of the retirement of the Coalition Cabinet in the 
summer of 1920 until the new elections in Oct. 1920. His princi- 
pal works arc: — Grundlagen und Entwicklungsziele der oesterrekfh 
mhen-mgarUchen Monarchic (1906); Dcr KampJ der oesler- 
reichischen Naliomn um den Staat; Marxismus^ Krieg und 
Internationale. 

RBNOIR, AUGUSTE (1841-1919), French painter {see 23.101), 
died on the Riviera Dec. 3 iqiq* 

REPARATION COMMISSION: peace conference; also 

31.123 and 246. 

REPIN, ILJA JEFIMOVICH (1844-1918), Russian painter 
(see 23.105), died at Knokkala, on the Finnish frontier, July 17 
1918. 

REPPLIER, AGNES (1858- ), American writer, was born 

in Philadelphia April 1 1858. She was of French extraction 
and was educated at the Sacred Heart Convent at Torresdale, 
near Philadelphia. She was one of America’s chief representa- 
tives of the discursive essay, displaying wide reading and apt 
quotation. Her writings contain much sound literary criticism 
as well as caustic comments on contemporary life. These 
characteristics were already apparent in the first essay which 
she contributed to the Atlantic Monthly (April 1886), entitled 
“ Children, Past and Present.” In 1902 the university of 
Pennsylvania conferred upon her the degree of Litt.D. She 
was the author of Books and Men (r888); Essays in Miniature 
(1892); Essays in Idleness (1893); Philadelphia — the Place and 
the People (1898); Compromises (1Q04); In our Cotivent Days 
(1905); Americans and Others (1912); Counter -Currents (1915). 

RBSZKE, EDOUARD DE (1855-1917), o{>eratic singer (^ee 
23,201), died at Garnek, Poland, May 29 1917. 

RRVILLE, albert (1826-1906), French Protestant theologian 
(see 23.224), died in Paris Oct. 25 1906. His son, Jean R^ville 
(b. 1854), died in 1908. 

REYER, ERNEST (1823-1909), French musical composer 
(see 23.225), died at Lavandou-sur-Huydres Jan. 15 1909- 

REYNOLDS, OSBORNE (1842-1912), British engineer, was 
At Belfast in 1842. He was educated at Dcdliam grammar 
and at Cambridge, and in 1H68 became professor of 
enpnmmg at Owens College, Manchester, holding that post 


for nearly 40 years. He was elected F.R.S. in 1877. He ^at 
the author of over 70 papers on mechanics and physics published 
in the transactions of learned societies, notably Sub-Mechanics 
oj the UnivetsCj issued by the Royal Society, whose gold medal 
hewoniniSSS. (For his work ree 3* 581; 5.64; 8.783; 14.61; 22.806; 
25.444; 28.428.) He died at Watchet, Som., Feb. 21 1912. 

REYNOLDS, STEPKJBN (X881-1919), English author, was bom 
at Devizes May 16 1881. Educated at Manchester University 
and the Ecole des Mines at Paris, he became sub-editor of an 
Anglo-French review in 1902 and the following year began an 
association with the Woolley brothers, fishermen of Sidmouth, 
which lasted for some years. He thus familiarized himself with 
fishing and the fisherman’s point of view so far as to become a 
recognised authority on the subject and a medium of Communica- 
tion between fishermen and the Government. He was a member 
of the committee of inquiry into Devon and Cornwall Fisheries 
(1912), and of the departmental committee on Inshore Fisheries 
(1913), and in that year he was appointed adviser on Inshore 
Fisheries to the Development Commission. In 1914 he became 
also resident inspector of fisheries for the S.W. area. His 
publications included A Poor Man*s House (1908); Alongshore 
(1910); The Lower Deck^ the Navy and the Nation (1912); as well 
as a novel, 'Phe Holy Mountain^ (1909) and a volume of tales. 
He died at Sidmouth Feb. 14 1919. 

RHODE ISLAND (see 23.248). — ^The pop. of the state in 1920 
was 604,397; in 1910, 542,610; an increase for the decade of 
61,787, or 11*4 per cent. Rhode Island was still in 1920 the 
most densely populated state, having 566-4 inhabitants to the 
sq. m. (igio, 508-5). Every Federal census since 1790 has 
shown an increase in density, and at a rate faster than that of 
the United States as a whole. 

The percentages of urban and rural pop. were in 1920: urban, 
97*5%; rural, 2-5*^; in 1910: urban, 96-7%; rural, 3-3%. The fol- 
lowing are the cities of Rhode Island having a pop. of over 20,0(30 
in 1920 and their percentage of increase in the decade 1910-20:— 



1920 

1910 

Increase 
per cent 

Providence . 

Pawtucket . 
Woonsocket 

Newport 

Cranston 

Central Falls 

East Providenc'e 

237,595 

64,248 

43496 

30,255 

29,407 

24,174 

21,793 

224,326 
51,622 
38.,*5 
*7. ,49 
21,107 
22.754 
15,808 

5*9 

24*5 

14-1 

11-4 

39-3 

6-2 

37-9 


The proportion of native-born in 1915 (state enumeration) was 
68-8%; of foreign-born, 31-2%. The foreign-born whites numbered 
in 1920, 173,366, a decrease of 2-6% from 178,025 in 1910. During 
the 10 years there has been a steady change in the proportions of 
the various foreign elements in the population. Up to 1910 the largest 
foreign-born element was Irish. In ^20 the Irish were numerically 
inferior to the British and English-Canadian, the Italian, and the 
French-Canadian. There has been a remarkable increase in the 
number of Italian, Portuguese and Polish immigrants, and a notice- 
able influx of Armenians and Syrians. “ Foreip:n stock,” i.e. foreign- 
tiorn and native-born of foreign parents, constituted, in 1915, 63-3% 
of the whole population. 

Agriculture . — There has been a decline in farm acreage of 29-3% 
in 30 years to 331 ,600 ac. in 1920, and an even greater decline, 51*2 %♦ 
in improved acreage to 132,855 ac. in 1920. The number of farms 
has fallen from 5,292 in 1910 to 4,083 in 1920. On the other hand 
there has been a rise in both the aggregate an<l the average value of 
farms, and in the value of crops (value of land and improvements, 
1900, $26,989,189; 1920, $33,636,766; value of crops, 1909, $2,986,- 
816; 1919,. $5,3^0,378). 

Fisheries . — Fishing has, on the whole, declined in relative im- 
portance. The shell-fish industry suffered severe loss, owing to the 
;>ollution of the Providence river and the upper waters of Narrapn- 
sett Bay. From 1907 to 1920 the leased oyster grounds declined 
from 21,000 to 7,000 ac. ; the state rentals, from $i36,o(K) to $40,000; 
and the output during the oyster season from to^ooo ^al. daily to 
2,000 gallons. In 1920 the Commissioners of Shell Fisheries reported ; 
“ The Providence riycr has been practically destroyed as a suitable 
place for the production or growth of shelf-fish as food,” the result 
of contamination. 

Manufactures . — Rhode Island is preeminently a manufacturing 
state. In 1914 it ranked 19th among the states in the value of its 
manufactures. The number of persons engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits nearly doubled in 20 years (1900, 101,162 ; 
1910, 156,8^; 1920, 196,20^). The number of factories increased 
from 1.678 in 1900 to 2.829 in 19x9; the capital invested in manu- 




totuHhjf irtim ft83i784 58^ Jh to | 304 ,^S»^ 
the vulue of aU thahufactured ptoductt from #iB^4»074, 378 in 1900 
to 134^,062,560 in 1916. Wages paid to fattoty employees m 1914 
totalled $^,784,000; value added to products by manufacture, ft 16,- 
030,000. Children under 16 years employed in factories numbered, 
in 1020, 7,243i of whom nearly 5,000 were in textile mills. The effect 
of the Worlii War upon child labour in Rhode Island may be seen 
from the following statistics: in 1915 children under r6 years con- 
stituted 3*16% of all the factory operatives; in 1918, 4*44 %: in 
*919, 3*96%; in 1920, 3*69%. Textiles still held in 1920 tne first 
place among the manufactures of the state, employing 83,204 per- 
sons. From 1910 to 1920, woollen and worsted mills increased in 
number from 88 to 103 (with 463,342 spindles and 9,304 looms); 
in employees, from 24,924 to 29,500; in value of products, from S74,- 
600,006 to $00,000,000. Cotton mills increased in number from 166 
to 130 (with 2,595,395 spindles) ; in employees, from 28,786 to 
37,382; and in value of products, from $50,313,000 to $67,500,000. 
Over 7,000 were persons employed in bleaching and finishing, 6,000 
in the manufacture of silk and silk goods, and nearly 3,000 in the 
manufacture of hosiery and knit goods. The combine value of the 
products of these factories exceeded $20,000,000. Webbing and 
braid were also produced in large quantities; and in recent years 
tire fabrics have become an increasingly important article of 
manufacture. Third among the industries of Rhode Island in 1920 
were the machinery arid metal trades, with 25,197 employees, and 
products valued at $45,000,000. In the manufacture of jewelry and 
silverware Rhode Island ranked first among the states. In 1914 the 
value of the jewelry produced was more than one-fourth of the total 
for the whole United States. The number of persons employed in 
making jewelry, silversmithing, reducing and refining gold and silver 
In 1920 was 14,052, in 322 establishments; and the value of the 
product was estimated at $37,500,000. 

Transportation . — ^The railway mileage within the state in 1920 was 
209*49 m., electric and street railways, 351*5 miles. The construc- 
tion of a branch of the Grand Trunk Railway system from Palmer, 
Mass., to Providence was projected in 1910; but work was sus- 
pended in Nov. 1912, and has not been resumed. Considerable sums 
nave been spent by the Federal Government for the deepening of the 
channel of Narragansett Bay. for harbour improvement at Provi- 
dence, Newport, Westerly and Pawtucket, anti for the construction 
of harbours of refuge at Block I. and Pt. Judith. The foreign im- 
ports of the customs district of Rhode Island amounted in 1920 to 
$8,252,046. Foreign and domestic commerce passing through Narra- 
gansett Bay in 1914 amounted to $320,195,277. 

Finance . — ^The position of the state. Dec. 31 1920, was: assessed 
valuation, $988.061,741 ; rateable wealth, $1,745,715,365 (alx)ut $2,- 
890 per ca^ia); receipts, $6,909,172: expenditures, $6,187,173; 
bonded debt, $10,832,000; sinking fund, $1,631,917. June 30 1920 
there were in Rhode Island three state banks, 17 national banks, 13 
trust companies, 15 savings banks, and 10 other institutions for 
savings and loans; with total resources of $416,339,951. From June 
30 IQ18 to June 30 1^20 the assets of the state banks increased 47 %; 
of tne trust companies, 21 %; of the savings banks, 20%; and of the 
national banks, li %. Deposits in the savings banks, June 30 1920, 
were $113,200,366, an average of $630 per account. The average 
savings deposit in 1918 ($582.95) was the largest in any state. 

Charitable and Penal Jnstitutixms.^ln 191^ the Board of Control 
and Supply and the Board of Charities and Corrections were super- 
seded by a State Penal and Charitable Commission. The number of 
the inmates in the institutions under the supervision of the Com- 
mission was, in 1919, 3,241 
expended was $1,1 89,956. T 
to which should be added j 
charitable organizations. 

Education . — The total school population (age 5 to 15) in 1920 was 
123,705, of whom 106,142, or 85*5%, were in school. 1 here were 83,- 
525 in public schools; 20.690 in parochial schools; and 1,927 in 
private schools. The total expenditure for education in 1920 was 
♦4f49,3»772, of which $990,850 was contributed by the state, the 
remainder by the towns. In addition to its expenditure for primary 
and secondary instruction and for normal training, the state annually 
votes modest subsidies for the R.I. State College; the R.I. School 
of Design; the R.I. College of Pharmacy; the R.I. Historical So- 
ciety ; the Newport Historical Society ; and about 70 public libraries, 
with over 700,000 volumes. In April 1920 the name of the State 
Normal school was changed to the R.I. College of Education. The 
enrolment of the institution in 1920-1 was 774 students and 57 
instructors; state appropriation, $86,000. The state also maintains 
observation and training courses in various schools, and likewise 
makes an annual grant of $5,000 to Brown University in support of 
graduate courses m education. The R.I. State College at Kingston 
had, in 1920-1, 345 students and 55 instructors, an income of $168,000, 
and buildings valued at $500,000. The R.I. School of Design, Prov- 
idence, has doubled in size since 1910; the numl)er of students has 
increa^d from 923 to 1,856: instructors from 50 to 108; funds from 
$186,310 to $2,849,322; buildings from $220,000 to $650,000. Its 
museum is considered the most valuable in New England, outside 
of Boston, Providence College (Roman Catholic) was chartered in 
igrTT, ind opehed for instruction in 1919, undet* tne durection of the 
Dominican Order* In 1920, $206,000 was raised for buildings. The 


(468 less than in 1918); and the amount 
Tne budget for 1921 called for $1,562,394, 
about $21,000 in aid of various private 


enrolm^t m 19^1 (two Classes) was 163 Students? faculty, four- 
tcen. Brown University, the oldest (founded 1^64) and largest 
acac^mic institution in the state, from 19U to 1921 iocipeasea its 
faculty from 85 to 107; its students fmm 944 to 1,367 (plus 881 in 
extension course^; funds from $3,758,926 to $6,600,000, with about 
of endownient subscnptions still to be paid ini volumes 
m the library from 1^,000 to 270,000. ITie Arnold Biological 
Laboratory and Metcalf Hall have Ixx^n added to the buildings; 
and a new Chemical Laboratory and a Hall of Modern Languages 
were in 192^ about to be erected. Provicltmce is unusually rich in 
libraries. Among the most imp«,)rtant collections are those of the 
Providence Public Libraiy , 230,1x10 vol. ; the Providence Athenaeum, 
05,000; the R.I. Historical Society, 50,000: the Aunmary Brown 
Memorial (founded by Gen. Rush C. Hawkins), containing a rare 
collection of incunabula; and the Shepley collection on R.I. history, 
25,000 volumes. 

History. — The political history of the state from igiq to 1920 
was comparatively uneventful. In 1011 an amendment to the 
constitution provided for biennial election of the state officers 
and Legislature. In 1909 the number of representatives in the 
Lower House was fixed at 100; but repeated attempts to reform 
the Senate and institute representation according to popula- 
tion have uniformly been defeated. The city of Providence, 
with 40% of the population of the state, has but one member 
in a Senate of thirty-nine. The property qualification for the 
full municipal franchise is still in force. In 1Q12 the number 
of Congressional districts was increased from two to three. But 
under a new apportionment on the basis of the census of 1920 
the state would stand to lose a scat, unless the National House of 
Representatives is enlarged. The presidential vote of the state 
was cast in 1912 for Wilson, Democrat; in 1916 for Hughes, 
Republican (though at the same time a Democratic U.S. Sena- 
tor was elected) ; in 1920 for Harding, Republican. Rhode Island 
ratified the Nineteenth (Woman Suffrage) Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution; but, with Connecticut and New Jersey, 
failed to ratify the Eighteenth (Prohibition) Amendment. In 
1920 the state brought suit in the U.S. Supreme Court to test 
the validity of the Amendment and of the Volstead Act. The 
suit was dismissed. For the service in the World War Rhode 
Island furnished 28,817 men. The National Guard in 1918 
numbered 4,625 officers and men. Subscriptions to Liberty and 
Victory loans amounted to $209,444,110. 

The governors since 1910, all Republicans, were: Aram J. 
Pothier, 1909-14; R. Livingston Bccckman, 1915-20; Emery J. 
San Souci, 1921- . 

Bibliography. — H. M. Chapin, Bibliography of Rhode Island 
(1914); Cartography of Rhode Island (191^; Documentary History 
of Rhode Islam (2 vols., 1916, 1919); Rhode Island in the Colonial 
Wars (1918); T. W. Bickncll, editor. History of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations (1920): The Story of Dr. John 
Clarke (1915); A. B. Strickland, Roger Williams, Prophet and Pio- 
neer of Soul-Liberty (1919); R.I. Historical Society, R.I. Historical 
ColIectionSt issued quarterly; Massachusetts Historical i^cLcty, 
Commerce of Rhode Island ilzd-iSoo; Charles Carroll, Public Edu- 
cation in Rhode Island (1919). (T. C.) 

RHODES* JAMBS FORD (1848-* ), American historian 

{see 23.257), was awarded in 1910 the gold medfil of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters. He published in 1913 Lectures on 
the American Civil War (delivered at Oxford in 1912); in 1Q17 
History of the Civil War; and in 1919 History of the United 
States from Hayes to McKinley^ being the eighth volume of his 
History of the United States f of which the first appeared in 1893 
and the seventh in 1906. 

RHODESIA (see 23.259). — ^The three divisions of which this 
territory had consisted were reduced in 1911 to two by the amal- 
gamation of North-Eastern and North-Western Rhodesia, thence- 
forward known as Northern Rhodesia simply. The Zambezi is 
the line of division between Southern and Northern Rhodesia, 
and whereas geographically and in its political developments 
Southern Rhodesia is part of South Africa, Northern Rhodesia 
belongs geographically to Central Africa, it is not “ a white man’s 
country ■* and its.poHtical future is not necessarily the same as 
that of Southern Rhodesia. The administration of the two 
regions was kept distinct, and in the present article this dis- 
tinction is preserved wherever necessary. In 1921 Rhodesia 
was still governed by the British South Africa (Chartered) Co., 
‘ but measures were in progress to terminate its rule. 
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InfiahUants , — At the census of May a 1921 the white inhabitant# 
of Southern Rhodesia numbered 33,02 1,* compared with 23,606 
in 1911 and 12.596 in 1904. In 1921 males numbered 18,987 and 
females 14,634. The increase per cent, in the male ppi^. in the 10 
years was 21-87, that of the female pop. 82-23. The natives in 1921 
numbered 845,593, com}>ared with 744,559 in 1911 and 591,493 in 
1904, Asiatics m 1921 numbered 1,250 and the coloured pop. 1,997, 
Salisbury and Bulawayo, the chief towns, had In 1921 a white pop. 
of 5,654 6,830 respectively. Gwelo (white pop. 1,148) and Umtali 

(white pop, 1,87^) were made municipalities in 1914, and Gatooma 
was nuide a municipality in 1917. All these places have most of the 
amenities of European towns. 

In Northern Rhodesia the white in 1911 numbered about 1,500, 
and in May 1021 3,585, of whom 2,223 were males and 1,326 females. 
A considerable propcirtion of the white residents are officials and 
missionaries ana their families. The native pop. in 1920 was esti- 
mated at 928 ,(xk). 

Communication . — Little was done during 1910-21 to extend com- 
munication in Rhodesia itself^ but from Sakania on the Rhrxiesian- 
Belgtan Congo frontier the railway was continued through Katanga 
with the result that the valuable mineral output of that region was 
carried over the Rhodesian lines. The completion of the line from 
2 k}eru 8 t (IVansvaal) to Mafeking (Cape province) shortened the 
distance lietwecn Rhodesian stations ana Jonannesburg by 250 miles 
and enabled Durban to compete for the Rhodesian traefe. On the 
completion in 1915 of the line through the northern Transvaal to the 
Limpopo at Messina, proposals were made to bridge the gap left— 
sr>me 130 m. — l^ctween the Union railways and the West Nicholson 
branch of the Rhodesian system. As the bridging of the gap would 
place I^urengo Marques as closely in touch with Bulawayo as is 
Beira (its existing port), there was much opposition from interested 
parties to the building of the line and construction had not liegun in 
1921. Among other projects the most important was the so-called 
Smoia-Kafue cut-off, to give Salisbury and Beira a much shorter 
line to Northern Rhodesia and Katanga. The line in 1921 had been 
built as far as Sinoia only. In south-eastern Rhodesia the branch line 
from Gwelo had been extended to Victoria. 

There was a good deal of road- making, the largest piece of work 
being the cutting of a road — 400 m. long — through the bush from 
Broken Mill to Lake Tanganyika. This was done for military reasons 
during the camixiign in German E;ist Africa. In 1919 aerodromes 
were made at Bulawayo and other stations on the Cairo-Cape route. 

For the year ended Sent. 30 1919 the report of the Rhodesian Rail- 
ways Ltd. showed that tne gross revenue was /i, 058, 000; expenditure 
£568,000 and net earnings £490, fXK). For tne year ended Sept. 30 
1910 the corresponding figures were £789,990, £362,000 and £427,000 
resf^ectively. The gross revenue of the Beira-Sldiabury and Kalomo- 
Broken Hill sections of the Mashonaland Railway Co. for 1918’^ 
was £647,OfK>; expenditure £367, w)0 and net earnings £280,000; 
compared with £502,000, £184,000 and £317,000 resijectively in the 
year ended .Sept. 30 1910. 

Agriculture . — At the end of 1919 the area under crons, excluding 
vegetable gardens and land cultivated by the witives tor their own 
lienefit, in Southern Rhodesia was 215,276 ac.,of which 177,470 ac. 
were under maize. In 1911 the area under crops was 132,105 acres. 
The production of wheat increased in Mashonaland, the quantity 
produced in 1919 (13,432 bags) being double the amount of theoutput 
live years previously. Tobacco l>ccame one of the principal crops, the 
procfuction of leaf in 1919-20 being about 2,5oo,<x)o pounds. Cotton- 
growing had not got beyond the experimental stage in 1921. The 
citrus industry made headway and considerable quantities of 
oranges, etc., are now exported. Over 6,000 boxes were shipped 
to the United Kingdom in 1920. 

The Mazoe dam, which lias an effective storage capacity in a 
normal season, after allowing for evaporation, of 4,000,000,000 gal., 
was completed in March 1920. This dam enables sufficient water 
to be stored for the irrigation of 6,000 ac. with 2 \ ft. per annum. 

Cattle-breeding in the decade 1911-21 became one of the leading 
industries of Rhodesia. By the importation of pedigree bulls the 
native breed was steadily improved. In 1919 29,510 head of cattle 
was exported by rail or on the hoof to the cold-storage works in the 
Union or to Portuguese East Africa and the Belgian Congo. By the 
end of 1919 the numixjr of cattle owned by Eurojieans (673,431) ex- 
cmied the numl>er belonging to the natives. In 1910 the total 
(European and native owned) was 371,000. The Liebig Co. acquired 
extensive ranching areas. 

In Northern Rhodesia maize and tobacco are the principal crops; 
wheat was grown under irrigation. Experimental work in the cul- 
tivation of wheat and other cereals, fodder plants, fruit and forest 
trees, fibres and in the investigation of plant diseases was carried on 
at the Chilanga estate of the B. S. A. Company.^ Oran^-growing 
was started and a small quantity of cotton grown in the Fort Jame- 
son district adjoining Nyasaland. Large areas of wild rubber exist. 
Cattle ranching became popular^ a g(K>d market lieing found in 
Katanga for slaughter beasts. Except for the settlement at Fo^ 
Jameson, the white residents are mostly concentrated along the rail- 
way line from the Victoria Falls to Katanga. 

J/inmg.— Gold is now found in a large variety of formations, 

' The figures for 192 1 are the unaudited return. 


including quart#, schlstsii granite, sandstoiies, banded iropstpfies 
conglomerates and dolorltej The value of the output steadily in- 
creased from £2,566,000 in loiD to £3,805,000 in iai6^ when tht 
yield in ounces was 930,356. The effects of the World War. Increased 
working fQosts and labour difficulties then brought about a decline and 
the value of the output had fallen in 1919 to £2,499,000. In 1020 
the value of the output went up to £3,056,000, though the yield 
measured by weight (552,497 oz.) was 40,725 oz. less than in 1910^ 
the rise in value being due to the premiums obtained on sales of gold 
in 1920. The silver output reached its highest level (211,989 oz.) 
in 1917 and this was also the case with coal (584,954 tons) and copper 
(3,911 tons). The largest output of chrome iron ore ($8,871 tons) 
was in 1916. After the end of the World War production was con- 
siderably reduced. Asbestos is becoming an important industry, 
the chief mines being in the Bulawayo and Victoria districts. The 
output rose from 55 tons in 1908 to 18,823 tons in 1920. Valuable 
mica deposits are being worked in the Sinoia district, the output in 
1920 being 97 tons. Small shipments realized up to £6qo per ton. 
Arsemc (1920, 437 tons) and tunjgsten (1920, I7 tons) are worked. 
Jhe output and value of the principal minerals of Southern Rhodesia 
in 1920 were as follows :--GoId 552,497 oz. (£3,056,549); silver 
158,982 oz. (£58,178); copper 3,109 tons (£333,111); chrome iron 
60,269 tons (^45,378); coal 578,492 tons (£252,000); asbestos 
18,823 tons (£459,572), The total value of mineral production in 
Southern Rhc^esia up to the end of 1920 was £56,164,325. 

^ Northern Rhodesia , — ^The chief mining centres in Northern Rhode- 
sia are Broken Hill (lead and zinc) and Bwana Mkubwa, near the 
Congo border (copper). The mineral production in 1920 was as fol- 
lows, the figures tor 1916 being given m parentheses for purposes of 
comparison: — Gold 569 oz. (719 oz.), value £2,998 (£2,980) ; silver 
5.583 oz. (8,777 oz.), value £706 (£877); copper 145 tons (1,298 
tons), value £7,601 (£39,362); lead 16,345 tons (1,392 tons), value 
£335.000 (£25.121). Up to Dec. 31 1013 13,156 tons of zinc ore, 
valued at £84,577, haef been produced. Mining for this ore then 
ceased. The total value of the mineral production of the northern 
territory to Dec. 31 1920 was £1,554,000. 

Commerce, — Bacon-making, oil-crushing and soap-making, cheese- 
making and meat-canning, in addition to creameries and tobacco 
factories and flour-mills, are established. The following table shows 
the value of the imports and exix)rts of Southern Rhodesia (exclusive 
of specie and goods reexported) in 1910, 1915 and 1919. 



Imt>ort5 

Exports 

19x0 

£2,786,000 

£2,812,000 

1915 • 

2,949,000 

4,536,000 

^ V 

4,500,000 

4,432,000 


In Northern Rhodesia the value of imports increased from 
£168,000 in 1911 to £424,000 in 1919. Exports in 1911 were valued 
at £107,000 and in 1919 at £452,000. 

Revenue . — For the year ended March 31 ipii the revenue of 
Southern Rhodesia was £773,000 and expenditure £752,000. In 
1918-9 the revenue amounted to £961,000 and the expenditure was 
£858,000. The chief items on the revenue side of the account were; 
customs duty £298,000; native tax £238,000; posts and telegraphs 
£100.000; stamps and licences £j59,ooo; income-tax and excess-profits 
tax £60,000. For the year ending March 31 1920 the revenue was 
£1^31,000, the expenditure £1,061,000. 

The revenue of Northern Rhodesk for the year ended March 31 
1912 was £116,000, expenditure l^ing £190,000. In 1919-20 the 
revenue was £169,000 and expenditure £260,000. Native tax pro- 
duced (1918-^ £83,000 and customs duty £36,000* 

Education , — In Southern Rhodesia in 1919 public expenditure on 
education was £125,000, the sum of £39,000 being received from 
fees. At the end of that year there were 77 public scnools open, with 
4,775 pupils. There are schools of domestic science at Bulawayo 
anci ^lisbury. There were 6;7o native schools, with 38,284 pupils, 
conducted by missionary bexiies. receiving grants in aid. 

In Northern Rhodesia in March 1920 European children attending 
Government schools numbered 222. The Administration established 
boarding-houses at three centres. 

Native Adairs .— radical change was made in the system of 
native administration in Southern Rhodesia during 19 10-21. The 
office of Secretary of Native Affairs was filled by the administrator 
and in each district u commissioner was appointed to direct and pro- 
tect the natives. The conduct of the white settlers and of the Char- 
tered Co. towards the natives was the subject of strict scrutiny. 

• The Geological Survey of Southern Rhodesia showed that the 
majority of the productive gold-mines ^do not lie in the ** schist 
belt,*' as previously supposed, but occur in a peculiar granite mass, 
known as the Mont d Or granite. Important chrome iron-ore de- 
posits occur in a mass of seriientine and talc-schist, which is related 
to the Mont d 'Or granite in structure and probably in origin. The 
two masses together, according to the Director of the ecological 
Survey, Mr. H. B. Maufe (formerly of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom), constitute an importan^lutonic complex, which 
had remained unrecognized^ until then* The result of the map- 
ping by the Survey was to give a view of the nature of the mineral 
field totally different from that generally held. 
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Cases of grave injustice had occurred in the earlier history of the 
territory and in the period under review further charges were Drought 
against the Company in connexion with the rearrangement of the 
reserves* Settlers cotnplained that certain lands in native reserves 
were not being beneficially used by them; the natives made similar 
complaints* In 1914 a commission under the chairmanship Mr. 
(afterward Sir) R. T. Coryndony then resident commissioner of 
Swarilandt was appointed by the Colonial Office to inspect and re- 
port upon the reserves. The commission concluded Its sittings at the 
end of 1915. It recommended that 5,610,^5 ac. should be aes%ned as 
additional reiwrves or extensions to existmg reserves, but that 6,673, - 
055 ac. then included within the reserves were not required for that 
purpose. The total reserve area recommended was 19,428,691 ac., 
a net reduction of 1,062,460 acres. The Imperial Government de- 
cided to accept these recommendations in their entirety in 1917. 
There was, however, owing to war conditions, delay in aefopting the 
commission’s recommendations and attacks were made on the Com- 
pany’s native administration during the greater part of 1919. A 
Parliamentary White Paper issued in Feb. 1920 contained corre- 
spondence between the Aborigines’ Protection Society and the Co- 
lonial Office on the subject. 1 ne charges against the Comi>any were 
replied to by Lord Buxton (then high commissioner) at Salisbury in 
Aug. 1919, and by Col, Amery (Under Secretary for the Colonies) in 
the House of Commons in March 1930. Col. Amery said : — ” 1 believe 
this House can with confidence endorse the very high testimony of 
Lord Buxton to the native administration of Rhodesia and the atti- 
tude of the civil population generally towards the natives. It is a 
model, not only in Africa, but for any part of the world where 5^011 
have the very difficult problem of the white settler living side by side 
with the native.” An Order in Council was {passed giving sanction to 
the Coryndoii commission’s recommendations. The changes it 
r^ommended were gradually carried out and gave rise to little fric- 
tion. Lorci Milner (then Colonial 5 iecrctary) set forth in an official 
despatch that the settlement reached was regarded as final, not only 
as to the present, but also the future requirements of the natives. 
To ensure them security of tenure the reserves were vested in the 
high commissioner for South Africa and would l)e inalienable siivc 
for certain limited purposes and only in exchange for other land. 

In Aug. 1921 Prince Arthur of Connaught (the new high commis- 
sioner) visited Rhodesia and received a deputation of Matabele. 
He told them that the decision as to the reserves must stand and that 
their desire to have a son of Lol)enguela recognized as paramount 
chief could not be granted. ” You cannot go back,” said the Prince; 
** you must go forward.” 

The general condition of the natives of Southern Rhodesia had 
distinctly improved between 1910 and 1920, and their value as an 
asset of the country l>ecame generally recognized. They were not 
only producers on their own account, but considcral)Ie purchasers of 
European goods. They paid an annual poll-tax of £i~-the only 
levy made upon them by the administration. In 1911 several onli- 
nanccs de.signed to secure better^ housing, feeding and medical 
supervision of native labourers outside the reserves came into effect. 
Steps were also taken to provide agricultural and industrial training, 
aiKi to cope with cattle disease in the native reserves. 

Vaccination and medical examination of natives applying for 
domestic service was made compulsory and the Bulawayo munici- 
pality introduced by-laws providing for a standard of housing accom- 
modation for native servants. 

Sleeping sickness akmg the Congo border of Northern Rhodesia 
necessitat^l precautions being taken to prevent its southward ex- 
tension. Some cases of the disease occurred in the Loangwa valley, 
but they appeared to be sporadic. 

History . — The outstanding feature of the history of the terri- 
tory in the period 1910-21 was the steady growth cf political 
consciousness on the part of the white residents of Southern 
Rhodesia. The framers of the constitution of the Union of 
South Africa left open the door for the adhc.sion to it of Rhodesia. 
The ultimate joining of Rhodesia to the Union was taken for 
granted by most South Africans, but the actual formation of the 
Union in 1910 seemed to have a contrary effect. It appeared to 
give a distinct stimulus to the already nascent desire of the South- 
ern Rhodesians for independent self-government. A distinct ad- 
vance in that direction was made in May 1911, when, by Order in 
Council, the elected members were given a majority of the seats 
in the Legislative Council, provision being made for safeguarding 
the interests of the British South Africa Company. 

The legal position at that time was that the British South 
Africa Co. exercised under its charter sovereign rights subject 
only to such control as was exercised by the Colonial Office 
through the high commissioner for South Africa and a Resident 
in Rhodesia. While the Company's administrative expenditure 
was by this time slightly exceeded by the revenue, there was no 
means of making good the heavy losses incurred in opening up 
the country save by the sale tinalienated lands. Of their 


ownership of the land and of their rights of disposal the Company 
entertained no doubt and this fact had much influence upon 
the attitude of the directors. Sir Starr Jameson, on resigning 
towards Ihe close of 1912 his leadership of the Unionist party 
in the South African Parliament, became president of the 
Chartered Co. and retained that position until his death in 
Nov. X917.' The administrator in Southern Rhodc»ia was Sir 
William H. Milton, a man of great experience and tact in his 
dealings both with the white residents and the natives. After 
over 26 years' service in the territory Sir W. H. Milton resigned 
in Oct. 1914 and was succeeded by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Drum- 
mond Chaplin. But while the administrator and his executive 
could do much to make the machinery of government work 
smoothly, there was no power, locally, to shape policy. Disputes 
arose between the Company and the settlers, who desired a still 
larger share in the administration. The controversy became 
acute in view of the fact that in Oct. 1914, under the terms 
upon which the charter was originally granted, the Crown 
would have the right to revise its terms with regard to admin- 
istration. Sir Starr Jameson, Mr. Rochfort Maguire and other 
representatives of the Chartered Co. visited Rhodesia in 1913, 
when a further increase was announced in the numbers of elected 
members of the Legislative Council. As to the financial position 
the directors said that, as “ the land and minerals belonged to 
the Company,” no debt in respect to past deficits would be placed 
on the country when the Company relinquished its administra- 
tion. Mr. Maguire described the Company’s proposals as a 
means for bridging the period antecedent to self-government, 
the ideal towards which, he claimed, the Company was working. 
In accordance with the promise given, a redistribution ordinance 
was passed, the elected members being increased to 12, while 
the number nominated by the Company was fixed at six. At the 
general election in March 1914 21 of the 12 elected members 
returned were pledged to support the maintenance — for the 
lime being — of the Company’s administration, but, the Council 
declared, its continuance should not affect the right ** at any 
lime thereafter to the institution of self-government. 

The Council in April 1924 definitely challenged the right of 
the Chartered Co. to the ownership of unalienated lands. The 
question had been raised in 2908, but was then allowed to drop. 
It was now recognized as essential that the matter should be set- 
tled before the political status of Rhodesia was altered. On 
behalf of the Rhodesians {ix. the white settlers) it was claimed 
that the Chartered Co.’s power to deal with the land was only a 
delegated right granted by the Crown, and secondly, that if the 
Company had acquired ownership rights such rights were vested 
in it “ as an administrative and public asset only that as a 
trading body the Company had no title to the land or its revenues. 
Consequently it was contended that, on the Company ceasing 
to exercise administrative rights, all unalicnated lands should 
go as public domain to the Government which succeeded it. 
In July Ip 14 the claim of the Legislative Council was referred 
to ihe judicial committee of the Privy Council for adjudication. 

In the meantime it was decided that the Crown should not 
exercise its right to vary the terms of the charter, which there- 
fore, in virtue of the original provisions, would legally continue 
unaltered for ten years from Oct. 29 1914. The directors of the 
Company intimated, however, that they would offer no objection 
to the earlier establishment of responsible (i.e. self) government 
should it be deemed necessary and had the concurrence of the 
British Government. A supplemental charter giving effect to 
this agreement was issued on March 13 1915. 

Meanwhile the outbreak of the World War for a time forced 
the constitutional question into the background. But the war 
itself had an important bearing on the political question. The 
party which desired the indefinite continuance of Chartered 
Co. rule had nearly disappeared, but an influential party had 
advocated, as the alternative to self-government, joining the 
Union of South Africa. This party lost ground as Rhodesians 

* After Sir Starr Jameson’s death Mr. Philip Lyttelton Gell acted 
as chairman of the board of directors and in Oct. 1920 was appointed 
president of the Company. 
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saw what was happening in the Union. The growth of separatist 
and republican sentiment among the Dutch population, evi* 
denced by the increasing support gained by Gen; Hertzog and 
particularly the rebellion of 1914, inevitably induenced the polit* 
ical orientation of the almost solid British population of BJho- 
desia. Disincii nation to be swallowed up in the Union and dis- 
like of the introduction of bi-lingualism— a necessary result of 
Rhodesia becoming a province of the Union — were strongly rein- 
forced by real if perhaps exaggerated fears as to the strength 
of the Dutch nationalist movements It was possibly due in 
part to these devebpments that a proposal put forward by the 
Company in 1915 for the amalgamation of Northern and South- 
ern Rhodesia secured (in X917} a majority in the Legislative 
Council, though it was not proceeded with. 

After an exhaustive inquiry the judicial committee of the 
Privy Council gave its decision as to the ownership of unalien- 
ated lands on July 29 1918. It had had before it not only the 
claims of the Crown and of the Chartered Co. but those of the 
natives, whose case was put forward without much evidence 
that it was being pressed by the natives themselves. The 
judicial committee reported in favour of the Crown. While, 
however, it decided that the Company could not claim owner- 
ship of unalienated land in Southern Rhodesia, it held that it 
was entitled to be reimbursed for expenses and outlays of admin- 
istration in current or past years, and that while it continued to 
administer Southern Rhodesia it was entitled to apply the pro- 
ceeds of any sale of land towards the reduction of such expend- 
iture. The Company’s exclusive rights to all minerals in the 
country were confirmed and grants or sales of land made by it 
were finally legalized. 

The next step was to ascertain the amount which would be 
due to the Company in accordance with the judicial committee’s 
report should the administration of Southern Rhodesia by the 
Company cease. At the request of the Chartered Co. a royal 
commission, of which Lord Cave was chairman, was appointed 
in July 1919 to ascertain the amount which would have been 
due to it for its administrative expenses if its governing powers 
had ceased on March 31 1918. The claim filed by the Company 
was in round figures for £8,000,000 plus interest on the accumu- 
lated deficits. The Cave commission look evidence in Rhodesia 
and its award was issued in Jan. 1920, The commission rejected 
the Company’s claim for interest and fixe<i the amount due to 
the Company at £4.43SiOoo, suijject to deductions (i) in respect 
of the value of lainls appropriated by the Company for commer- 
cial purposes, and (2) the proceeds or value of lands and rights 
alienated by the Company for considerations other than cash, 
but plus the value of the public works which might be taken 
over by its administrative successor, estimated at £830,000. 

In the interval the campaign for the grant of self-government 
had been renewed vigorously in Southern Rhodesia. In view 
of a coming general election the Legislative Council in May 
1919 passed a resolution asking the Colonial office publicly (i® 
state what proof of fitness financially and in other respects ” 
would be considered sufficient to justify the grant of responsible 
government. Lord Milner (then Colonial Sl^cretary) rcplkd in 
Aug. that he could not regard the territory in its then stage of 
development as equal to the financial burden of resf)onsible 
government, and as there appeared to be no great desire for the 
inclusion of the territory in the Union he advised that matters 
should be left as they were until the situation became clearer. 
This reply caused a good deal of dissatisfaction amongst the 
advocates of responsible government in Rhodesia. The strength 
of the movement was shown at the general election in May 1920, 
when the responsible government party secured 12 of the 13 
elective scats in the Legislative Council The 13th member 
advocated representative government, a half-measure which 
Lord Milner had considered impracticable.' Owing to the suc- 

' The following is an analysis of the returns, one memlier being 
elected unopposed. Votes for responsible government 4.663; for 
itpresentative government 420; for joining the Union of South 
Africa S14; for continuance of Chartered CoJ^ rule 868; total poll 
(out of U ,098 electors) 6,765, 


cesses gained by the Dutch Nationalists at the general election 
in the Union a few months earlier, <l^inion in Rhodesia, which, 
in view of the discouraging attitude of the Colonid Office 
towards resiponsible gipvernment, liad tended to consider more 
favourably entry into the Union, swung round completely. 

The new Legislative Council, at its first meeting in May 1920, 
passed a resolution praying the Imperial Government to estab- 
lish responsible government and affirming that— 

“ The record of the people of Southern Rhodesia establishes that 
they are capable of fulfilling in the interests of all the inhabitants 
thereof, irrespective of race, the duties of self-government, and are 
equally as able to bear the responsibility thereof as other peoples 
of the Empire to whom the rights of self-government have been 
granted in the past.” 

Lord Milner, in a despatch dated Dec. 22 X920, again urged 
delay. In principle ” he favoured the Rhodesian demand and 
the Chartered Co. was willing, he said, to be relieved of its 
responsibilities, but, chiefly on the ground of finance, he pro- 
posed that the Company’s rule should continue till after the 
next general election, which in the ordinary course would be 
held early in 1923. If Rhodesia was then still in the same mind, 
responsible government could be brought into force not later 
than Oct. 1924, The elected members of the Legislative Council 
strongly traversed Lord Milner’s arguments and in the end the 
Colonial Office sought the advice of still another committee. 

This committee, of Which Lord Buxton, lately governor- 
general of the Union and high commissioner, was Chairman, 
was appointed on March 7 1921. It acted with promptitude 
and reported on April 12 following. The electors having so 
recently expressed their views in favour of the abstract principle 
of self-government, no advantage would be gained (the com- 
mittee stated) by another vote on the principle. It recommended 
therefore that a scheme for responsible governmcql?iibuld be 
drawn up in detail and that by means of a referenduSf ihe opin- 
ion of the electors on such a definite scheme should be ascertained 
If the electors accepted the scheme a proclamation or Order in 
Council should issue annexing Southern Rhodesia to the domin- 
ions of the British Crown and that annexation should be fol- 
lowed by letters patcriJlgftJing up responsible government. The 
draft of the const iuMfi, it was suggested, should be drawn 
up by the CoIoni/iHjffice in consultat ion with the elected mcm- 
,bcrs of the Council. Two special provisions were 

proposed 

(1) That with regard to the natives the existing authority and 
control the high commissioner should \ye retained; and (2) that 
controlPof unalienated land should exercistid through the high 
commissioner on the advice of a specially created land board. This 
unalienated land would be chargeri with the payment of the sums to 
vdich the Chartered Co. was entitled under the Cave award. 

-•i' t 

Many objections might be and were raised to the proposed 
I manner of dealing with the land question, but the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, under the leadership of Sir 
Charles Coghlan, accepted the recommendations of the Buxton 
committee, and Rhodesian delegates were appointed to confer 
with the Colonial Office. 

Meanwhile the general election in the Union in Feb. 1921 had 
resulted in the defeat of the Dutch Nationalists (though notin 
any diminution of their voting strength), and it was arranged 
that, before any irrevocable step was taken, the Rhodesian 
delegates should consult with Gen. Smuts, the Prime Minister 
of the Union, as to the alternative plan of Rhodesia becoming a 
province of the Union. The conference with Gen. Smuts was 
held at Cape Town in Sept. 1921, before the delegation left 
for England, It was made clear that if the Rhodesians had 
changed their minds and desired admission to the Union they 
would be welcomed, but that the Union would require the 
ownership of the unalienated lands. 

The influenza epidemic of iqx8 took a heavy toll of the natives 
of Rhodesia; the death-roll was estimated at fully 30,000, 

A national tribute was paid to Sir Starr Jameson on May 22 
1920, when his body, brought from England, where it had been 
temporarily interred, was given a last resting-place close to the 
grave of Cecil Rhodes at the World’s View in the Matoppo Hilla* 
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Survivors of the pioneers Jaineson had led into Mashonaknd in 
1890 were present, and Matabele and Mashonia itidunas* 

Rhodesia's Part in the World Rhodesian frontiers 

in 1914 touched German protectorates both on the west and 
east. The Caprivi “ Finger ” of German S.W. Africa came up 
to the Zambesi, west of the Victoria Falls. It was occupied by 
the Rhodesian forces with little difficulty. On the east a more 
serious situation was presented, as the Germans, in compara- 
tively strong force, entered Rhodesian territory between Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa. Aided by and giving aid to the troops 
of the Belgian Congo, Rhodesian volunteers and the British 
South Africa police rendered excellent service and held their 
own against the Gerihans, Subsequently Rhodesians played a 
notable part in Gen. Northey^s offensive. A small Matabele 
contingent took part in the lighting, and a combatant battalion 
was raised from the natives of Northern Rhodesia. 

From the first the Rhoiicsians were not content with the 
defence of their own territory. A regiment (1st Rhodesian) 
was raised for service in the 1914 rebellion and in the campaign 
in S.W. Africa, and early in 1915 another regiment (and Rhode- 
sian) was sent to^British East Africa, where it gaine<l a deserv- 
edly great reputation. Many Rhcnlesians also enlisted in the 
British army. Altogether 6,859 Rhodesians (Europeans) were 
on active service during the war, a number much more than 
half the adult male pjopulation. Rhodesian natives engaged as 
combatants in F. Africa numbered 2,721, and in addition there 
were 40,752 “ first-line ” carriers. Some 152,000 other carriers 
were engaged on war service in Northern Kheniesia alone. 

In the last days of the war (Nov. 2 1918) Gen. von Let tow 
Vorbeck, with all that was left of the German forces, turning 
westwards from his pursuers, entered Northern Rhodesia and 
had reached the Chambezi near Kasama on the day the Armis- 
tice was signed in Europe. It was in Rhodesia, therefore, that 
the last act in the war was played, von Let tow surrendering to 
the magistrate at Kasama on Nov. 14. 

Northern Rhodesia,-— Tha amalgamation of North-Eastern and 
North-Western Rhodesia was carried into effect on Aug, 17 1911, 
when Mr. (afterwards Sir) Lawrence Wallace was aj)iK)inted ad- 
ministrator, a post he held for nearly ten years. ^ The defence of the 
territory, which hud lx?cn shared with Nyasaland, had been taken 
over entirely by the Rhodesian authorities a short time before the 
amalgamation was carried thmugh. The numl)er of Briti.sh settlers 
gradually increased and missionaries did valual)lc work in training 
the natives and introducing higher standards among them. The 
proposal of the Chartered Co. to amalgamate Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia has already been referred to; the project was dropped. 
The war, which deeply affected Northern Rhodesia, at first caus<*d 
marked depression, which was removed by the military expenditure 
in 1916--7, while the building of the Kiitanga railway and the mining 
activity in Katanga brought about a revival. An elective, but purely 
advisory, council was established in July 1913. 

The Chartered Co. was faced with much the same difficulties in 
Northern as in Southern Rhodesia, nor in the north ditl revenue meet 
administrative expenditure. Up to March 31 rpi<p the deficit was 
placed at over £1,250,000. As in Southern KhtHlcsia, the Company 
claimed the land and minerals and the repayment of administrative 
deficits, and, equally, the white settlers claimed a greater share in the 
government, notably control of finance. The consideration of these 
questions was remitted to the Buxton committee, which in its second 
report, dated April 29 1921, advised that the legality or otherwise of 
the Company’s claims should be settled by the I’rivy Council before 
the future status of Northern Rhodesia was decided. Meanwhile the 
immediate crciation of a legislative council was recommended. 

Barotseland [see 3.424). — Barotseland, the S.W. part of Northern 
Rhodesia, continued to be a native reserve in which Europeans, other 
than the officials of the Chartered Co. and missionaries and traders 
approved by the paramount chief, were not allowed to settle. The 
paramount chief in the exercise of his authority is aided by a ngam- 
Delia teime minister) and a kotla (council) ; he has no jurisdiction 
over Europeans. Relations between the Barotse and the Company 
were satisfactory and missionary enterprise prospered. Distinct 
interest in education was shown; in ipi2 there were ^13 scholars at 
the Barotse national school, 251 being boarders. Lewanika {see 
who had placed his country under British protection and who 
won and retained the reputation of an enlightened ruler, died in 1916. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Yeta III, (formerly known as 
Litia). Lcalui, the native capital, and Mongu, the residence of the 


* On the retirerrient of Sir L. Wallace (1920). Sir D. Chaplin, the 

administrator of S. Rhodesia, took charge of N. Rhodesia also. 


chief British officials, arc both on the Zambezi and seven miles^ 
distant from one another, 

A list of mrliamcntary papers relating to Rhtxiesia is given in the 
Colonial Ojfice List^ published annually in London, and annual re- 
ports are issued by the British South Africa Company. See also C. 
Gouldsbury and H. Shoane, The Great Plateau of Northern RhoHesia 
(1911); A. Darter, The Pioneers of Mashonaland (1914); the Report 
of the Rhodesia Resources Commit tee (1921); H. Rolin, Les lots et 
T administration de la Rhodhie (ipi3); f. H. Harris, The Chartered 
Millions (1920); and A. S. and G. G. Brown, South and Uasi 
African Year Book and Guide (annually). 

In the preparation of this article the writer is indebted to G. H. 
Lepper, of the Trade Supplement to The Times, (F, R. C.) 

RHONDDA* DAVID ALFRED THOMAS* Viscoitnt (1856- 
1918), British colliery owner and Food Controller in the World 
War, was a Welshman, born March 26 1856 in Aberdare, grand- 
son of a Monmouthshire yeoman farmer, and son of a Merthyr 
grocer. His father had prospered in his trade, and in later life 
enriched himself by speculations in coal. Young Thomas was 
sent to Clifton College, and afterwards to Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated as a senior optime in the mathe- 
matical tripKis in 1880, and immediately joined his father in the 
coal business. He threw himself with great energy and ability 
both into that and into local Liberal pohtics; and was so success- 
ful in both spheres that he was returned to Parliament for 
Merthyr in 1888. His extraordinary commercial gifts, his in- 
sight, his foresight, and the sympathy which he brought to 
bear on the conditions of life in the mining industry, soon made 
him a prominent, and eventually the leading, figure in the 
industrial world of S. Wales. D.A.,’* as he was always called, 
by his initials, in his own part of the country, endeared him- 
self to the miners by becoming their champion in the *nitie- 
ties against the undercutting of prices by middlemen, and by 
the generous wages which he paid in the collieries under his 
control; and though in subsequent years he sometimes had dif- 
ferences with the men, he always retained their respect. His 
business combinations brought him great wealth and culminated 
in the Cambrian super-combine, which produced some six mil- 
lion tons of steam coal a year. Other important undertakings 
in which he took a leading share were the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron 
and Coal Co., the Rhymney Iron Co., and the Taff Vale Rail- 
way Company. So extensive were the ramifications of his inter- 
ests that, when he accepted office in 1916, the number of director- 
ships from which he retired was no fewer than forty. He had 
much longer to wait for success in the political than in the com- 
mercial field. Though he sat in the House of Commons for 
Merthyr for 22 years and afterwards for some months for 
Cardiff, no use was made by the political chiefs of his party of 
his great capacities for public service, and he therefore retired 
from Parliament in iqio. 

The outbreak of the World War gave him his opportunity. 
He rendered substantial help to Mr. Lloyd George both at the 
Exchequer and in the office of munitions, by organizing British 
industrial resources for war. He took a lead in “ capturing 
German trade,” carrying through, for instance, the acquisi- 
tion of the Sanatogen business. He went to America to com- 
plete important war contracts for the Government, and on his 
return was saved, with his daughter, Lady Mackworth, from 
the sinking of the ** Lusitania.” He went back to America 
almost immediately, and spent seven months there at his own 
expense, expediting the output of munitions, and regulating and 
systematizing the prices charged. He was created a baron, as 
Lord Rhondda, for his services in Jan. 1916; and it was natural 
that, when Mr. Lloyd George, in forming his ministry in the 
following Dec., made up his mind to introduce captains of in- 
dustry into office, he should turn at once to his old ally, who 
became president of the Local Government Board. His princi- 
pal business in this post was to prepare for the establishment 
of the Ministry oL Health. Before this was effected he ac- 
cepted, in June 1917, at the Prime Minister's pressing request, 
the onerous burden of the Food Controllership, vacated by Lord 
Devonport. He was no respecter of persons, and immediately 
took strong steps to put an end to the speculation in the necessi- 
ties of life which was becoming a public scandal. Then he 
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gradually fixed prices and brought supplies under control, in 
regard to almost all articles of food cxcep^t vegetables. Thus 
he eliminated profiteering in fdpd>stuf!s. He also carried through 
a great decentralization in the administration of his office. But 
he will be mainly remembered as the author of the system of 
compulsory food rationing, which was carried out with absolute 
fairness and impartiality, putting an end to the queues waiting 
at butchers* and bakers’ shops that had rendered the houses 
keeper’s life a burden. As Food Controller, Lord Rhondda ran 
the biggest trading organization that the world had ever seen. 
The turnover of his Ministry, apart from the work of the wheat 
and sugar commissions, amounted to i,io 6 millions sterling; 
with them 2,733 millions sterling. Supplies never failed, and in 
spite of the German submarine menace there was no hunger in 
the United Kingdom. His strenuous labours affected his health, 
and in April 1018 he tendered hisre8ignation;buthis work was 
so invaluable that pressure was put upon him to remain, and 
he was created a viscount. But the strain was too great. He 
was attacked by pneumonia and died on July 3. Tributes to 
his work and to the public loss sustained by his death were paid 
in both Houses of Parliament. 

He married Sybil Margaret Haig, a cousin of Lord Haig, who 
survived him. They had one child, a daughter, who married 
Sir Humphrey Mackworlh, and who succeeded to the viscounty 
of Rhondda under a special remainder. (G. E. B.) 

RHYS, SIR JOHN (i84o-'i9i5), British archaeologist and 
Celtic scholar, was born in Cardiganshire, the son of a yeoman 
farmer, and educated at the Bangor Normal College and Jesus 
College, Oxford. In 1877 he was elected professor of Celtic at 
Oxford, the first occupant of the newly created chair, and he 
held that post till his death. In 1805 he became principal of 
Jesits College. He was Hibbcrt lecturer in 1886, Rhind lecturer in 
archaeology at Edinburgh in 1899 and president of the anthropo- 
logical section of the British Association in 1900, He also served 
on several royal commissions and was knighted in 1907. He 
died at Oxford Dec. 16 1915. His published works include 
Lectures m Welsh Philology (1877); Cellic Britain (1882, last cd. 
T904); Celtic IJeathcndom (i886); Studies in the Arthurian 
Jxgend (1891); Celtic Folkdore (1901); as well as c<litions of 
Welsh texts (with J. G. Evans); 7'he Welsh People (mth D. B. 
Jones, 1900), and numerous other papers and studies of Celtic 
inscriptions and literature. For his work on the Arthurian 
legend see 12.300, 321, 669. 

RIAZ PASHA (c.1835-1911), Egyptian statesman {see 23.281), 
died June 18 1911. 

RIBOT, ALEXANDRE FELIX JOSEPH (1842- ), French 

statesman {see 23.285). On Jan. 3 1900 M. Ribot was elected a 
member of Ihc French Senate, and in Feb. of the following year 
was offered, but refused, the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in the 
Monis Cabinet. After the formation of M. Poincar£'*s Govern- 
ment on Jan. 14 1912 he took the place of M. L6on Bourgeois as 
president 9 f the committee appointed to deal with the Franco- 
German trt*aly, the necessity for the ratification of which he 
demonstrated. In 1913 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
presidency of the Republic, and on the fkll of M. Barthou’s 
Government w^as invited by President Poincard to form a Cabi- 
net, but refused. In 1914 he became, with M. Jean Dupuy, 
leader of the Left Republican group which refused to accept the 
decisions of the Radical Socialist congress at I*au in Oct. 1013. 
On June 9 1914 he became prime minister and Minister of Jus- 
tice, but his Government was bitterly assailed by the Radical 
Socialists as well as other groups, and only lasted one day. 

With the outbreak of the World War M. Ribot’s great repu- 
tation as an expert in finance and foreign affairs brought him 
effectively into office. On Aug. 27 1914 he became Minister of 
Finance in M. Viviani’s Ministry of National Defence, an office 
which he retained when, on Oct. 28 19! 5, M. Briand succeeded 
M. Viviani as prime minister. On Feb. 7 1916 he visited London 
and held a conference with the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
the Treasury. When Briand reconstituted his Cabinet, in Dec. 
191'^ jRibot retained the portfolio of Finance. On the fall of the 
(March 17 1917) President Poincar^ again 


called upon M. Ribot to form a Government, and this time he 
consent^, himself taking the t>ortfolio of Foreign Affairs in 
addition to the premiership (March 19). In the statement of 
his policy made to the Chamber on March 21 he declared this to 
be ** to recover the provinces tom from us in the past, to obtain 
the reparations and guarantees due to France, and to prepare a 
durable peace based on respect for the rights and liberty of 
peoples.” On July 31, in a reply to the German Chancellor 
Michaelis, he admitted that In 1917 an agreement had been 
made with the Tsar to erect the German territories on the left 
bank of the Rhine into an autonomous state, but denied that 
there had been any question of their annexation to France. His 
Government resigned office on Sept. 7; but he accepted the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in the Painlev6 Cabinet constituted 
six days later. He resigned office finally on Oct. 16, owing to the 
violent criticism of his refusal to fall into the ” trap ” of the 
German peace offers. 

RIBOT. THEODULB ARMAND (xSjq-tqxa), French psycholo- 
gist (see 23.286), died in 1916. 

RICHARDS. THEODORE WILLIAM (x868- ), American 

chemist, son of the artist William Trost Richards {see 23.299), 
was born at Germantown, Pa., Jan. 31 1868. fie was educated 
at home, at Haverford College (S.B. 1885), Harvard (A.B. x886; 
Ph.D. 1888), Gottingen, Leipzig and the Dresden Technical 
School. After passing through the various grades of promotion 
he was appointed professor of chemistry at Harvard in 1901 
and was made director of the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory 
in 1912. He was best known for his researches on atomic weights, 
of which he revised over a score, including that of radioactive 
lead. 'J'he results were generally accepted and for his contribu- 
tions he received the Nobel Prize in Chemistry in 1914. He also 
gave much time to physicochemical investigation, especially 
concerning electrochemistry and chemical thermodynamics, 
piezochemistry and surface tension. Of these his contributions 
to atomic romprcssibilily, to the relation between the change of 
heat capacity and the change of free and total energy, and to the 
thermodynamics of amalgams have perhaps been the most 
noteworthy. In 1907 he was Harvard exchange professor at 
Berlin, and in 1908 Lowell lecturer. He was president of the 
American Chemical Society (1914), the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science (1917) and the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (1919). He was a member of the 
National Academy of Sciences and of most of the European 
academics. He received hon. degrees from Yale, Harvard, 
Haverford, Pittsburgh, Clark, Pennsylvania, Oxford, Manches- 
ter, Christiania, Prague and Berlin. He was awarded the Davy 
(1910), Faraday (igix), Willard Gibbs (1012), and Franklin 
(1Q16) medals. He was made a member of the National Research 
Council in 1916, 

R1CHB0R0U6H, a port on the left bank of the mouth of the 
Stour river, Kent, England, t} m. N. of Sandwich, created by 
the Government during the World War as a base for the expedi- 
tion of maiiriel to the armies in France and Flanders. The port 
was planned in June 1916, primarily to relieve Dover of this 
class of transport. The site chosen consisted of an expanse of 
marshland through which the Stour flowed as an insignificant 
stream. The work of construction was under the control of the 
Inland Waterways and Docks Section of the Royal Engineers, 
and involved the reclamation of a large tract of swampy foreshore, 
the widening and deepening of the waterway, the construction of 
a wharf and jetty nearly a mile in length equipped with powerful 
cranes and of docks for the building and repair of certain kinds 
of craft, the erection of acres of hutments and store-sheds, and 
the laying of some 50 m. of railway sidings. The work was 
rapidly pushed forward, the workers at one time numbering 
20,000; and eventually a self-contained cantonment arose, having 
its own postal, police, lighting and other services. 

The base was operated in a comparatively small way at first 
but devdoped into an undertaking of gigantic proportions. At 
the outset, steamers and barges were used to convey the war 
material across, until the French ports became congested; then 
special barges were introduced to take goods direct into the 
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French canals and thence as close to the hring line as possible. 
In xgi7, speed of transport of material becoming extremely 
urgent, it was decided to establish a train«ferry service; it came 
into operation at the end of that year, and the hoisting of cargoes 
by cranes into barges was largely superseded. Three ferries 
plied incessantly between Richborough and Calais and Dunkirk^ 
connecting railhead in England with railhead in France. In 
aU, 4,000 barge l^s of ammunition, 17,818 guns and limbers, 
and over li million tons of other stores were sent across^ 

The feities, specially designed and built at the works of Sir 
W. G. Armstrong. Whitworth & Co. of Elswick, were of 363 ft. 
overall length. 61 ft. beam and 3,654 tons displacement. Four lines 
of rails on deck gave accommodation for 54 ten*ton wagons carrying 
an average load of 900 tons. A lifting bridge at the wharf-end, which 
the ferry approached stern on, enalded accurate connection of rails 
at all states of the tide, the process of embarking a train requiring 
ordinarily not more than 15 minutes. 

For the protection of the base, a monitor was stationed in Pegwell 
Bay, and searchlights and heavy and anti-aircraft guns were mounted 
at many points. Repeated air-raids took place in the vicinity and 
there were several bombardments from the sea, but Richborough 
itself was never seriously damaged, the low-lying, featureless char- 
acter of the marshland probably affording its best protection, more 
especially at night. 

For a year after the Armistice, Richborough continued to 
deal with vast quantities of material returned from the western 
front. After the sale and disposal of the surplus military stores 
and equipment, the port, with the remaining equipment and the 
fleet of ferries and barges, was sold by the Disposal Board for 
£1,407,000 (plus the cost up to £40,000 of acquiring the land by 
the Government) to the Queenborough Development Co., who 
thus acquired 1,500 ac. of land including 250 ac. that were 
reclaimed from the swampy foreshore. In 1921, the company 
proposed to work Richborough as a barge and train-ferry port, 
ancillary to Queenborough, both centres to serve the requirements 
of a comprehensive scheme of industrial development in the 
surrounding districts including the Kent coal-fields. 

RICHMOHD, SIR WILLIAM BLAKE (1842-^1921), English 
painter (see 23.307), died at Hammersmith Feb. ii 1921. 

RICHTER, HANS (1834-1916), Hungarian musical conductor 
(see 23,312), died at Bayreuth Dec. 5 1916. 

RICKETTS, CHARLES (1866- ), English artist, was bom 

at Geneva Oct. 2 1866, and was educated in France. In 1889 he 
became joint editor with Charles Shannon of the Dia/. In 1896 
he founded the Vale press, the output of wliich was a series of 
beautifully designed and printed books. Of his pictures, “ The 
Plague ” (tgii) is in the Luxembourg at Paris, and “ Don Juan 
(1916) in the National Gallery of British Art. He published 
TAc Prado and tis Maslerpieces (1903), Titian (1906) and Images 
on Art (1913). 

RlCOTTl-MAONANI, CESARE (1822-1917). Italian general 
(5C0 23.316), died at Novara Aug. 4 1917. 

RIDDELL, GEORGE ALLARDICE RIDDELL, isx Baron 
(1865- ), British newspaper proprietor, was born in London 

May 25 1865 and educated privately. He became a solicitor in 
1888 and settled in practice at Cardiff. There he acquired an 
interest in the Western Mailt and he eventually turned his 
energies mainly to newspaper management. He went to London 
and obtained control over the Sunday paper, the Nms of the 
World t which he developed on popular lines, so that it obtained a 
huge circulation during the first decade of the 20th century and 
made its proprietor a very wealthy man. He gradually extended 
his newspaper connexions, becoming a director abo of George 
Newnes Ltd., Country Life Ltd., and C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
etc. By the year 1909, when he received a knighthood, he had 
become one of the most influential personalities in the London 
press, and he took an active part in giving a more efficient 
organisation to various forms of press work, by way of collective 
action between proprietors themselves and their organs. He was 
a prominent member of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
at the outbreak of the World War, and owing to his intimate 
relations with Mr. Lloyd George he gxidu^y became the 
principal liaison between the Press and the Government so far as 
aQ matters of publicity were concerned. In this capacity he 
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represented the British Press at the Peace Conference in 1919 and 
at all the important Allied conferences subsequently. He ^(va$ 
created a baronet in iqi8, and raised to the peerage as Baron 
Riddell of Walton Heath in 1920. 

RIDGEWAY, SIR WILUAM (1853- ), British archaeolo- 

gist, was born in Ireland Aug. 6 1853 and educated at Portarling- 
ton, Trinity College, Dublin, and at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he was fifth in the classical tripos. In 1880 he was 
elected fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, and in 1883 became 
professor of Greek at Queen’s College, Cork. In 1892 he returned 
to Cambridge as professor of archaeology and in 1907 became 
also Brereton reader in classics. He was made a follow of the 
British Academy, and president of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute (1908-^). He was knighted in 1919. Amongst his 
publications are The Origin of Metallic Curreticy atid Weight 
Standards (1892); The Early Age of Greece (1901); The Origin 
and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse (1907); Who were the 
Romans? (1907); Tfte Oldest Irish Epic (1907), etc. His views on 
early Greek civilization are described in 12.442; those on the 
origin of the Romans in 23.616, and those on the horse in 13.717. 

RIFLES AND UGHT MACHINE-GUNS (see 23.325 and 
17.237). — Since 1910 there have been few important changes in 
the design of the military bolt-action rifle. The adoption by 
many countries of the pointed bullet in lieu of the round-nosed 
(lec 23.328) has led to some strengthening of parts so as to 
withstand increased chamber pressures. Modifications in the 
patterns of sights used liave also been made here and therc.^ 
The military rifle had practically reached its zenith before 1914, 
and the opening of the World War found all armies equipped 
with rifles of practically equal merit. With the exception that 
the French continued to use the tube-magazine Lebel rifle and 
the British and Americans had adopted a shorter barrel than 
the rest, it might be said that the military rifles of the world 
were not only equal in merit but similar in design. 

This initial equivalence of the opposed rifles continued through- 
out the war period. Further changes of detail were made. 
Special rifles were sometimes brought into use for snipers, and 
fittings were added to the standard service rifle to adapt it as a 
grenade-thrower and as a sniper’s weapon to be used from a deep 
trench. A heavy single-loader was designed in Germany as an 
anti-tank weapon, and many changes were made in the ammuni- 
tion. But the rifle itself, the rifle of the average infantryman, 
was practically the same at the end of the war as it had been 
for the past 15 years, or, setting aside the change of bullet type, 
for twenty^five. The German army of 1918 carried the 1898 
rifle, the French the Lebel model 1886-93, the Italians the 
Mannlicher-Carcano of 1891. The Russian three-line (-3-1^) 
rifle of 1900 was only a modification of the earlier Moussin 
and Nagant models. The most modern patterns were the 
British and the American, and these were characterized by hav- 
ing a relatively short barrel, experience in the S. African War 
having brought “ snap shooting ” and the consequent need of 
handiness into reb’ef . Otherwise the elements and their functions 
were the same, and the dimensions of the same order, in all 
rifles except the French. 

This standstill of progress, in a time when the design of every 
other kind of weapon was developing at an unprecedented rate, 
is very remarkable and indicates clearly enough that the mili- 
tary rifle of the conventional type had reached its zenith. As a 
type, it was not capable of much further development. Design- 
ers had already by 1914 produced the first practical models 
of automatic and semi-automatic arms. Governments were 
unwilling to re-arm their troops and re-stock their armouries 
with new models of an obsolescent class. Even the French, 
whose rifle was not only the oldest but also possessed a type of 
magazine long discarded by others, made no attempt to replace 
it by a weapon of the class of the British and American rifles. 
When war cam6, all Powers were waiting on events. 

In the war itself the machine-gun proper very soon and 
decisively asserted itself, driving the simple rifle into the back- 

> For further information see Ammunition and Sights. 
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grottnd, Further, trench warfare took unforeseen shapes. 
Grenades, trench mortars, bombs and man»tckman weapons, 
even clubs and daggers, became normal infantry arms in minor 
and subordinate combats, while in the battle proper it was the 
artillery and the machine-gun rather than the firing-line of 
rifle-armed infantry that governed the issue both in attack and 
in defence. Thus when, from the latter part of 1916 onwards, the 
“ break-through,^* with its sequel of free infantry fighting in the 
background of the broken-through trench systems, became the 
Ideal of tactics, the main infantry weapon was inevitably the 
machine-gun in some form. And thereupon the machine-gun of 
the pre-war and early war period began to develop on two distinct 
lines— the heavy machine-gun with its own r 61 e and characteris- 
tics {see Machint.-Gi;n), and the light machine-gun or infantry 
machine-gun. When this evolution set in, the machine-rifle or 
automatic rifle (some forms of which were already in use as 
machine-guns, especially with aircraft) was more or less ready 
to take up the place allotted to it by tactics. 

The light machine-gun or machine-rifle — ** infantry machine- 
gun ** is a better designation than either for the class as a whole 
Ms difleren dated from the heavy machine-gun, technically and 
tactically, by being: (a) portable by one man; (b) unprovided 
With a mounting in the proper sense; (c) as inconspicuous in 
action or movement as an ordinary rifle; and (d) limited for 
various reasons to short bursts of fire. On the other side, as 
against the rifle, it possesses: (a) fire power with which no 
hand-operated weapon can compete, which indeed is equivalent 
for some moments at a time to that of the machine-gun proper; 
(b) an accuracy that, while less than that of the heavy type, is 
greater than that of the rifle, owing to the absence of trigger 
jerk and disturbance of the firer by recoil and to the fact that a 
muz2sle support is (usually) provided; (c) ease and certainty in 
the matter of fire control, a mechanical organ in the hands of 
one man being far more manageable in the confusion of battle 
than a squad of extended riflemen. These advantages it gains, 
of course, at the expense of being more cumbrous, more delicate 
in mechanism and more expensive than the rifle, and it requires 
a fuller ammunition supply, or may do so. Further, it lacks one 
of the characteristics of the old infantry firearm — ^it cannot serve 
as the haft of a bayonet, and thus the infantryman ceases, at 
least for the time being, to be self-sufficing, and infantry organ- 
ization at its lowest level returns to the 17th-century form, in 
which a fire element and a shock element are combined in the 
tactical group rather than in the individual soldier. 

The characteristics of automatic rifle and light machine-gun 
fire, which thus become the most important element of infantry 
tactics, arc briefly as follows. (For convenience, the term ** auto- 
matic rifle *' will be applied to the lighter and that of “ light 
machine-gun ** to the heavier members of the class under con- 
sideration. The definition by weight adopted in the following 
article fixes the frontier between the automatic rifie and the 
light machine-gun at about 20 lb.) 

The trajectory of an individual round, whether fired from a 
rifle, an automatic rifle, a light marhinc-gun or a heavy machine- 
gun, is the same for the same ammunition and barrel character- 
istics, though its relation to the object aimed at will vary to 
some extent according to steadiness of man or mounting, smooth- 
ness or shock of recoil and other factors. On the other hand, 
the cone or sheaf of fire formed by a group of rounds will be 
denser with the automatic rifle and denser still with the light 
machine-gun than it is with a number of rifles representing the 
same volume of fire per unit time. The grouping of shots is 
densest of all in the case of the heavy machine-gun fired from 
a steady mounting. 

In proportion, therefore, as the steadiness in position, due to 
man, ground or mounting, enables an automatic rifle or light 
machine-gun to group its shots more and more closely, these 
weapons tend to acquire more and more of the peculiar tacticM 
powers of the heavy machine-gun— the ability: (a) to support 
close-fighting infantry groups by overhead or acute flanking 
fire; (b) to pour a direct and intense fire into small but danger- 
ous posts of the enemy, such as machine-gun nests; (c) tO enfilade 


I enemy trenches and harass bridge approaches, cross-roads; and 
I other points of very small area by ^y or night. It may be 
I admitted at once that no existing light machine-gun and, a 
I fortiori, no automatic rifle, is fully capable of (a) and (c), and in 
particular of overhead fire or fire through intervals between 
moving or fighting bodies of friendly troops without endanger- 
ing them. However, in (b) the light machine-gun is ballisti- 
cally scarcely inferior to the heavy machine-gun. This is its 
true function, which it performs as a rule better than the heavy, 
because its mobility allows of a closer approach, easier observa- 
tion and freer choice of position. The automatic rifle also 
possesses this power in some measure, but the light weapon of 
the future to be evolved from the two types must, before unity 
of type is acceptable, be made quite as capable of performing 
this tactical service as is the light machine-gun of to-day. At 
present the automatic rifle seems to be looked upon in some 
quarters as a weapon to be used normally as a semi-automatic, 
firing perhaps 50 or 60 rounds where the bolt-action rifle would 
deliver 10 and to that extent economizing men, reducing con- 
fusion, and minimizing casualties in the firing line, but. in the 
last analysis always a rifle in the tactical sense. Its automatic 
power is reserved for special emergencies, just as, at the beginning 
of the evolution of the magazine rifle, the magazine was regarded 
as a reserve of fire power added to a single-loader. 
Considering, next, volume of fire, we can safely say that for 
practical purposes all automatic rifles and light machine-guns 
have or can be made to have the same rapidity of fire as the 
heavy machine-gun. The rapidity is purely a function of the 
design. Whether recoil-operated or gas-operated, the cycle of 
operations is gone through as fast as the mechanism can take 
up the motive impulse. On the other hand, the possibility of 
maintaining the automatic rate for long without damaging the 
mechanism depends on (o) the solidity of the working parts; 
and (b) the capacity of the barrel to resist overheating. In both 
respects the light machine-gun and the automatic rifle are 
definitely inferior to the heavy. Solidity of working parts and 
the incorporation in the design of cooling devices both involve 
deadweight, and it is the designer*s first object to eliminate dead- 
weight. In the automatic rifle not only are weights of parts lim- 
ited but cooling devices are omitted altogether.^ The possibility 
of automatic continuous fire is therefore definitely sacrificed. 
In light machine-guns, on the other hand, the working parts are 
not greatly different in solidity from those of heavy machine- 
guns, and some form of cooling device — radiator, circulator or 
both — is invariably fitted. ''Fhe extra weight translates itself 
into greater power of sustained fire. With a positive cooling 
system, such as the water-jacket of the German L.M.G.08/15, 
the volume of fire from a light machine-gun is practically equal 
to that of a heavy, if tactical conditions allow of equal ammuni- 
tion supply to each. Even the air-cooled guns are capable of 
delivering many hundred rounds without a pause other than 
those for changing magazines or belts. It is true that the devel- 
opment of full fire power for several minutes continuously is 
exceptional and even very exceptional, and it is a matter of 
opinion how much importance should be attached to this factor 
relatively to others in the arm of the future. But it seems clear; 
in any event, that the infantry machine-gun which constitutes 
the backbone of the attack or the defence ought to possess, at 
least at the shorter ranges, that power of focussing a storm of 
bullets on the enemy*s machine-gun group, nest, or other centre 
of effort as soon as it is located. Otherwise the attack or counter- 
attack must wait for the heavy machine-guns to come well up; 
or at least to wait till exact information as to the target and the 
situation has been communicated to them. 

This line of reasoning would exclude the automatic rifle alto- 
gether but for certain other considerations. The blotting-out 
by destruction or neutralization of well or strongly posted enemy 
groups in key positions is not the only function of the infantry 
machine-gun. It prepares by its fire every local advance of the 
groups of its own side, whether against or past important hos- 
tilc nuclei or against simple parties Of infantry using fortuitous 
‘ E^rcept in tlie CtmuciSat; which is on the borderline as to weights 
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cover, which constitute the rest of the hostile ** line.” It is the 
latter which is the average, though not the decisive, incident 
in mobile warfare, especially when, as in 1918, the principle is to 
” drive a nail where it will go.” In these average incidents 
sustained fire is the rare exception — German light machine-gun 
squads in the spring offensive of 1918, for instance, seem to have 
found that 2,000 rounds daily per L.M.G, sufficed— and mobility 
is of supreme importance as the machine-guns must push along 
as fast as the rest of the infantry, and, indeed, get ahead of it 
in many cases. This is a strong, and indeed the principal, 
argument in favour of the automatic rifle of less than 20 lb. 
weight, as against the light machine-gun of 20-40. 

In sum, therefore, the light machine-gun, by reason of its 
greater weight and steadiness, can deliver a fire of greater 
accuracy and more sustained intensity than the automatic rifle, 
and so can perform functions for which the heavy machine-gun 
would otherwise have to be called in. The automatic rifle, on 
the other hand, possesses a greater mobility than does the light 
machine-gun and can for a few moments at a time develop a 
fire power practically as heavy. In four-fifths of a day’s work 
in battle, then, it is as useful as, or more useful than, the light 
machine-gun. But the last fifth, often more important than the 
rest put together, it cannot undertake with much hope of success. 
Both have the disadvantage that they must be fed with ammu- 
nition in very difficult conditions. They must, therefore, be 
squad weapons and not jicrsonal weapons, and there is a tendency 
for the squad to group itself about the gun and so to reveal itself 
for what it is. Both, on the other hand, have the advantage 
that very few of these squads are needed, as compared with 
rifle-armed infantry, to attack or defend a given front. 

On the whole, it seems probable that a type of the future, 
evolved from both, will take the form, not of the lightened 
machine-gun, but of the automatic rifle provided with increased 
magazine capacity, a cooling device, and a mount sufficiently 
steady, with the weight of the gun, to give a bullet grouping at 
short ranges as close as that of the heavy machine-gun at longer. 

The rise of the light machine-gun to importance as the main 
weapon of the infantry battle has been followed by another 
development of some interest, viz. a change of principle in what 
may be called the personal armament of the infantry soldier. 
Hitherto self-suflicing, but now become a member of a gun 
detachment, he has felt the need of possessing some handy weapon 
of his own which would give him intense fire power in emergen- 
cies. The same is the case with the artilleryman and, in the 
present day, with many specialists such as range-takers, observ- 
ers and others, who have to work in the front line but are not 
armed with the normal battle weapon. For these, first an 
increase in the capacity of the pistol magazine was tried, and 
later an altogether new class of weapon was designed — the 
machine-pistol, which is a fully automatic arm of the carbine or 
long pistol kind, capable of firing pistol ammunition as fast as a 
heavy macliine-gun fires rifle calibre ammunition. Such weap- 
ons may also usefully replace the light machine-gun itself in 
certain conditions, e.g, bush or mountain warfare. Some exam- 
ples of this new class of arm are described below. 

As to whether the semi-automatic rifle — that is, the military 
rifle fitted with self-loading mechanism but fired by the trigger 
shot for shot — will become a universal infantry weapon, opinions 
differ. On the whole, it seems unlikely that it will do so. On 
the one hand, for group action the light machine-gun or per- 
fected automatic rifle is definitely superior in accuracy, volume, 
and control of fire to an equivalent number of semi-automatic 
rifles in individual hands, whatever the discipline and team 
work of the individuals. On the other hand, as a personal 
armament for fighting at close quarters the new machine-pistol 
is superior in intensity of fire and at least equal in handiness. 
The semi-automatic rifle may develop as a weapon for sniping 
and skirmishing, and as the soldier’s personal armament in 
theatres of war where the country is very open and troops are 
required to do a good deal of individual patrolling and stalking. 
Of these services, however, all except sniping can be performed 
by the machine-pistol; and, in sum, the semi-automatic rifle 
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seems likely as a military arm to becomie a sniper’s rifle purb 
and simple — ^the militaiy analogue of the spbrting rifle, foSr 
which the semi-automatic principle is already well established. 

Speculation as to the nature of the cavalry firearm of the 
future is now difficult, depending as it does on the tactical ques- 
tion of how far dispersion will be carried in the dismounted fire 

^*^^*^* Practical Developments 

The improvement of the rifle has been confined mainly to the 
development of auto-loading, or semi-automatic, rifles for both 
military and sporting purposes, and the development of the 
automatic or machine-rifle for military purposes. 

The semi-automatic shoulder-rifle has become an efficient 
and reliable weapon for sporting purposes, but no military 
weapon of this type has been adopted by any of the leading 
powers to replace the bolt-action shouhlcr-riflc, although some 
fairly successful weapons have been prcKluced. The principal 
difficulty in the way of perfection of an arm of this type is the 
weight limitation. The present bolt -act ion rifles are considered 
by many designers to be as light as is consistent with the pres- 
sures obtained with modern powders, and the automatic action 
can only be obtained through additional parts, and consetm^nlly 
additional weight. Successful automatic rifles of 12-20 lb. 
weight have indeed been produced. Such rifles are somewhat 
less heavy than the light machine-gun, the latter being defined as 
an automatic, rifle-calibre weapon, with a tripod as muzzle 
support weighing from 20 to 30 lb. complete, and it is possible 
that further developments in the type may lead to its superseding 
the light machine-gun as above defined. 

BoU^ Action Military Rifles j — It has already been noted that 
no important progress was made in the design of the bolt-action 
rifle during the World War. Quite apart from the manufactur- 
ing difficulties attending upon an alteration of mo<lel in the 
midst of a great crisis, and setting aside also the changes in the 
tactical relations of rifle, gun and machine-gun in the war, the 
rifles used by the various belligerents were so nearly equivalent 
that no one possessed any advantage over the rest which could 
not be compensated for by slightly better training or slightly 
higher mored on the other side. And not only was the invention 
of necessity wanting, but also the conventional type of rifle had 
reached a point of development beyond which it was difficult 
to see possibilities of radical improvement. 

Substantially, then, the rifles in use at the end of the war 
were the same as those in use at its beginning, and this is the 
less surprising as many peace-time criticisms levelled at one or 
another model proved to be useless, or practically unimportant, 
in war. Thus, rifles looked upon as obsolete revealed unsus- 
pected good qualities in the severe test of war service, and modern 
rifles failed to show the superiority expected. The German 
Mauser had been popularly credited with being the best military 
shoulder arm; while the British short Lee-Enfield had been 
severely criticized on the score of its weak body and poorly 
designed bolt. Yet, under service conditions, the performance of 
the latter was excellent; the simple action, good balance, and 
rapidity with which it could be worked compensating for the 
superior ballistic qualities of the German arm. Similarly, the 
French Lebel, one of the oldest service rifles (1886-93), has been 
looked upon as being outclassed by modern arms, it being the 
only military rifle with a tubular magazine; yet this rifle with 
the ” Balle D ” cartridge has greater velocity and greater strik- 
ing power at ranges in excess of 800 yd. than the American 
Springfield, which has 360 f.s. greater initial velocity. In only 
one instance, apparently, did a rifle prove so unsuitable that it 
was withdrawn from use. The Ross rifle, the original arm of the 
Canadian forces, while a good sporting and target rifle, proved 
unsatisfactory in th^ mud and dirt of trench fighting. 

Another factor which tended to stabilize the rifle in its existing 
form was the interchangeability of rifle and machine-gun ammu- 
nition. Before the war there was a distinct tendency towards 
reducing the calibre of the rifle and employing a lighter bullet, 
in order to obtain flatness of trajectory at ranges within about 
goo yards. But the modern light-weight high-velodty bullet 
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loses its velocity very rapidly, which renders it less suitable 
than a heavier bullet for employment in machine-gun work, 
where effectiveness at long range is required. So long, therefore, 
as the ammunition of rifles and machine-guns remains interchange- 
able it is probable that no further reductions of calibre and 
bullet weight will take place. At the same time, the develop- 
ment of the heavy machine-gun itself may quite possibly 
for not merely the retention of the present common calibre but 
an actual increase of calibre beyond what is admissible for the 
rifle. The principle of interchangeable ammunition has recently 
been questioned by some experts who would prefer that each 
class of weapon should be free to develop along its own lines; 
and already experiments have been carried out in the United 
States, not indeed with two calibre, but with two bullet weights, 
a bullet of iBo grains being designed for the machine-gun (and 
for occasional use for special purposes in the rifle) while the 
old bullet of 1 50 grains is retained for the shoulder weapon. 

The only new model service bolt-action rifle produced by 
heUigerents during the war on a large scale was the British rifle, 
•303, pattern 1914, which was later adapted to *30 U.S. ammuni- 
tion and manufactured for the United States; about 2,500,000 
rifles of this type being produced in that country during the 
eighteen months preceding the Armistice. 

British Rifics of the War Period . — Before the war, the British 
service rifle, the short Lee-Enfield of *303-in. calibre, had been 
subjected to a good deal of criticism, and the War OflTice, after 
much experimenting with various types of cartridges, found that 
it was not possible to obtain as high a velocity with this rifle as 
was desired. An improvement was effected, however, in the 
adoption of the Mark VIX. ammunition, the pointed bullet of 
which weighs 174 grains instead of 215 grains as in the Mark VI., 
the muzzle velocity being 2,440 f.s., with a chamber pressure of 
45,000 lb. This ammunition, however, did not give the ballistic 
qualities desired and the design of a new rifle was taken up. A 
rifle was finally evolved with a bore *276 in. in diameter, and 
chambered for a rimless cartridge, giving a muzzle velocity of 
about 2,800 f.s., and a chamber pressure of 51,000 lb., and it 
is probable that this model would have been further perfected 
and adopted but for the beginning of the war. Military con- 
siderations then prevented its adoption in its original form, and 
it was modified to take the existing Mark VII. *303 ammunition, ' 
and manufactured in the United States as the ‘‘ British Rifle, 
Pattern 1914.’* The short magazine Lce-Enfield with Mark 
VII. ammunition, however, remained the standard British arm 
throughout the war; though the new rifle was also used. 

Upon the entrance of the United States into the conflict, 
as a number of American factories were equipped to manufacture 
tliis rifle, it was again modified to accommodate the U.S. service 
ammunition and used as a substitute for the calibre -30, model 
of 1903 (Springfield), under the name of the ** U.S. Rifle Model 
of 1917.^’ As chambered and bored for the U.S, ammunition, 
the rifle had approximately the same ballistic qualities as the 
Springfield. The British and American models of this rifle are 
the same in their essential features, except that the latter has 
not the long-range (dial and aperture) sights of British rifles, A 
remarkable feature common to both rifles is the position of 
the rear sight between two protecting lugs on the bridge of 
the receiver. This iK>SLtion of the rear sight gives a distance 
from back sight and fore sight of 31*76 in., that is, almost exactly 
over the trigger instead of in the customary position, a hand’s 
breadth or more in front of the magazine. Further details wiU 
be found in the article Sights. The length of the rifle overall 
is 46*3 inches. The weight without bayonet is 9 lb., 3 oz.; the 
sword bayonet is about 22 in. long (blade 17 in.) and weighs 
15 oz. The magazine holds five cartridges which are loaded 
from a clip* The bore has five grooves, left-hand uniform 
twist, one turn in xo inches. 

The action of this rifle is as follows (figs, i and 2). The cycle of 
assumed to start with the extraction of a fired cartridge 
bolt handle is raised and the cocking piece forced to the 
MMjPttie bolt by the half-Cocking cam. This also withdraws the 
the bolt. When the locking tugs on the bolt are clear 
cams on the bolt and receiver engage and the continued 


rotation of the ^It retracts the latter aiid loosens and partly with- 
draws the cartridge case (primary extraction), the extractor and 
sleeve being prevented from turning by the receiver. When the limit 
of the turning movement in the bolt is reached, it is drawn to the rear, 
withdrawing tYm empty cartridge case; during this movement the 
C(x:king piece rides over the sear nose and depresses it ; the safety 
stud rises in the clearance cut in the bolt. When the cocking piece 
clears the sear nose, the scar spring returns the sear to normal posi- 
tion. The slotted locking lug (left hand) of the bolt now reaches the 
ejector, the latter protruding in the slot sufficiently to strike the rear 
of the empty case and eject it to the right. After a further slight 
backward movement the bolt lug comes in contact with the l^lt 
stop, preventing further movement. If the magazine is now empty 
the follower rises and its rib prevents the closing of the bolt. If not, 
the magazine spring has pushed another cartridge up and into the 
path of the bolt, the forward movement of which forces it forward 
and up over the cartridge ramp. 

During the early part of the closing movement of the bolt, the 
ejector is pushed outward by the bolt. Later, the sear notch in the 
C(Kking piece engages the sear nose, and is arrested. The bolt then 
slides forward over the striker, further compressing the main spring. 

When the rotation of the bolt by the handle logins, the locking 
lugs engage the locking cams, and force the bolt home, seating the 
cartridge, and further compressing the main spring. The rotation 
of the bolt restores the half cocking cam, so that it is out of the path 
of fall of the cocking-piece lug. 

The lx>lt is now locked, the mainspring is fully compressed, and 
the cocking piece is held by the sear nose.^ 

When the trigger is squeezed, the bearing of the trigger first acts 
on the bearing of the receiver, slowly depressing the sear nose. Then 
the heel of the trigger engages the receiver, and completes the de- 
pression of the sear nose, which ends in the release of the cocking 
piece by the sear nose. The striker is then acted upon by the main- 
spring, and, striking the primer of the cartridge, detonates the same. 



Figs, i and 2 . — British Rifle (Pattern ’14) U.S. Model of 1917. 


During the depression of the scar nose, the safety stud rises through 
the hole m the bottom of the well and enters the interlock slot in the 
bolt. If the bolt is not fully locked, the interlock slot will not register 
with the safety stud, and the trigger cannot be pulled. 

United States . — When the United States entered the war its 
standard rifle was the “ U.S. Rifle, Model of 1903 ” (Spring- 
field). There were only about 600,000 of these on hand, and 
very limited possibilities of immediate expansion. To obviate 
delay, therefore, it was decided, as above mentioned, to adopt 
the British Pattern ’14 rifle which had been manufactured in the 
United States in large quantities. This rifle, modified as pre- 
viously noted, was used very successfully by a large portion of 
the U.S. troops; only the regular army and part of the National 
Guard continuing to use the Springfield, The Springfield, how- 
ever, is still (igai) the official arm, the 1917 rifles having been 
withdrawn after the Armistice. 

Other Nations . — The Lebel magazine rifle, calibre 8 mm., 
model of i886*-93, w still the standard arm of the French infantry. 
The magazine is tubular, lies under the barrel, and holds eight 
cartridges which arc loaded singly. The carbine, model of 1890, 
and the rifle, model of 1Q07-15, were also used to a considerable 
extent. These are magazine rifles, having a one-piece stock and 
a bolt with a turning head. They arc loaded with a charger 
containing three cartridges. A box magazine was later designed 
for these rifles, increasing the capacity to five cartridges. Several 
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Other types were used by the French, many of the old single- 
loading Gras ’’ rides of the 1874 model being adapted.^ 

Mauser rifles in different calibres were used by Germany^ TiUtltey, 
China, Partugal, Serbia and Brazil,* The Japanese ** Arisaka,” 
or “38th Year," also has a Mauser action. Many of these 
rifles were purchased from Japan by Russia early in the World 
War and also by Great Britain for training purposes. It was 
reported that since the Armistice Japan has increased the calibre 
both in new rifles and in the existing stock from 6-5 mm. (256) 
to 7 mm., the reason given for the change being that the 6«s-mm. 
bullet is too small to develop sufficient wounding power. This 
calibre is used by several other nations and is the smallest 
used in military rifles. The change is interesting, since the ten- 
dency had been towards reduction of calibre. 

The standard arm of the Russian infantry is the " Three line " 
magazine rifle, 7*62-mm. (*3-10.) calibre. A new type of ammu- 
nition has been adopted for this rifle, having a pointed bullet 
weighing 148 grains and giving 2,820 f.s. velocity with 50,000 
lb. pressure. The Russian Governmeut also bought large quanti- 
ties of Winchester, model of 1895, magazine rifles of the same 
calibre, the only lever-action magazine-rifle used in the war. 

Austria-Hungary used the 8-mm, Mannlicher, " Straight 
Pull " rifle, model 1895, and carbine. Mannlicher type rifles 
were also used by Italy^ Bulgaria^ Rumania and Greece. The 
Belgians used the magazine rifle, calibre 7-65 mm., model of 
1889, which has a Mauser action. The latest ammunition for 
this rifle has a pointed bullet weighing 154 grains with a velocity 
of about 2,740 f.s. The Swiss Schmidt-Rubin rifle has been 
redesigned to chamber a new rimless cartridge having a 170- 
grain streamline bullet with a velocity of 2,660 f.s. 

Special Bolt-Action Rifles 

Snipers* Rifles . — Several ty|X59 of rifles have been developed by 
the various Powers for the use of “ snipers,” whose function it is 
to pick off with single shots individual scouts, oflicers, men of working 
mrties, enemy snipers, etc. Snipers work as a rule in pairs wherever 
feasible, one acting as an observer, the other as a rifleman. The rifle 
used for this pun^ose is usually a very carefully selected specimen 
of the standard service rifle, fitted with telescopic sights of low f)owcr, 
or some other variety of optical sights, though plain sights are some- 
timp used. The British snipers used the short Lce-En field rifle with 
various forms of telescopic and other optical sights, and also the 1914 
rifle with a special back sight. The U. S. rifle is fitted with a Warner 
and Swascy telescopic sight, 6-ix)wer, 4i® field, which is attached to 
the standard rifle by side brackets, l)ut this comlnnation is not en- 
tirely satisfactory and a new telescope and method of mounting 
are being developed. The German sniper’s rifle was the stamlard 
Mauser with brackets fastened by screws to the top of the magazine 
to take aGoerz, Luxor, or Zeiss telescope, generally of 2| or 3 power. 
The mounting of the telescope over the bolt and magazine makes it 
necessary to use the rifle as a single-loader and prevents the use of 
the regular sights while the telescope is attached. This mcthwl is, 
however, preferred by riflemen as aim may be taken with the check 
against the stock in the usual manner; the superior accuracy ob- 
tained offsetting these disadvantages. In the German snifHjr’s rifle 
the telesco;>e can be very c[uickly removed from its brackets and 
the rifle used the ordinaiy way. 

'The German infantry throughout the war carried the 1H98 pat- 
tern Mauser (7*9 mm.). The cavalry carbine of the same pattern and 
calibre was also occasionally used by infantry as well as by cavalry 
serving dismounted in the trenches, and by the personnel of light 
machine-gun squads. During the trench-warfare period of the war, 
spare magazines holding 25 cartridges were designed for attachment 
to the underside of the ordinary magazine, in order to obtain an in- 
crejised volume of fire for emergencies ; these were, however, clumsy 
and unpopular with the troops, and were not generally used. The 
only important modification of the standard arm was the introduc- 
tion in summer 1915 of a short rifle (43-5 in.), known as the Erfurt 
rifle. This has the same trench action, calibre, and magazine as the 
1888 rifle, aiidj apart from the reduced length, differs from it only in 
having the sliding parts of the breech covered by a dustproof 
metal casing, the barrel cased in wood (as in the British and other 
short rifles) and the muzzle filled with a flash-reducing attachment. 
The bolt-handle is curved down close to the stock. This weapon was 
only issued for service in the last months of the war, but seems to have 
been retained as a standard weapon in the post-war army and police. 
Troops of older categories employed in garrison and line of commu- 
nication duties had the old magazine rifle of 188B (7*^-mm. calibre). 

* The new Brazilian 7-mm. ammunition has the highest muzzle- 
velocity of any military small-arms ammunition, although several 
ol the new cartridges closely approach it. 


Perucopk Rifle Holders or ” Stiiperscopes ” have been designed 
and^ used with some success, although it cannot be said that tnese 
devices were ever popular or capable of very accurate or rapid fire. 
The teimency when using them is to shoot high and they are only 
masonably accurate at ranges up to 200 yards. In the instrument 
developeti by the Munition Invention Department of the British Gov- 
ernment (fig. x) the periscope (aa) and shoulder piece (c) are rigidly 
combined with each other and with a shoe (d) which takes the butt 
of the rifle. A trig^r on the shoulder piece is connected to the rifle 
tngger by a cord (we). Pivotetl to the right side of the shoe is a 
system of levers (bbb) which enables the firer to open and close the 
bolt by means of a handle close to lus right hand. The periscope 
itself is a simple mirror-periscope. 



Fig. 3. — Periscopic Rifle Holder (British Type). 


A nti-tank Rifle.— ‘The German anti-tank rifle (fig. 4) is a single- 
shot calibre 13- mm. Mauser action rifle brought out as an emergency 
weafKin * and intended to serve as a stop-gap pending the construc- 
tion of a 13-mm. machine-jguii. The weafxin is intended for short- 
ningc work only, as the sights arc graduated to only 500 metres. 
It is very heavy (37 lb.) and has a total length of nearly 66 in., the 
barrel being 39 in. lonjj. It is provided with a birxid. The bullet, 
which weighs 801 grams, is t)ointed and armour-piercing, has an 
initial velocity of about 2,450 f.s., ami a penetration of 20 millimetres 
in the best steel is claimi^ at a range of 500 yards. It is, however, 
very heavy for a portable arm, and, l>eing a single-shot weapon, it 
has a very slow rate of fire. On account of the heating of the barrel 
and the heavy recoil, the fire cannot be sustained for more than 20 
shots at a time. Each rifle^ was served by two men, carrying I2A 
cartridges as well as the rifle and accessories and their personal 
armament. The rifles were used in squads of three rifles, or sinply, or 
in cooperation with heavy machine-guns using armour-piercing 
bullets, according to circumstances. The Germans had a high regard 
for this weapon. 



Fig. 4. — German Anti-Tank Rifle. 


High-power Rifles . — Sporting rifles with an initial velocity of 3,000 
f.s., or slightly more, are now in use. These rifles have no particular 
feature exempt the additional strength necessary to withstand high 
pressures. The so-called ” explosive ” effect of high-velocity bullets 
upon striking make them extremely effective for sporting purposes. 

Semi-Automatic Rifles 

As already mentioned, efforts are being made to produce a semi- 
automatic shoulder-rifle to replace the holt-action rifle. The success- 
fill sporting weapons of this type which have been devised are not 
considered suitable for military use, as the powder pressures and 
velocities obtained from their cartridges are much below those ob- 
tained with military ammunition. Sporting rifles are not subji^ted 
to the severe conditions that arc usually encountered by the military 

• The order for a design was given in Dec. 1917 and. in spite of the 
manufacturing difficulties which naturally presented themselves with 
an arm of such unusual proportions, the Mauser works were able to 
begin quantity supply m April 1918 (Schwarte, Technik im Welt- 
krtegef p. 21). (C. F. A.) 
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neldbrn ftm nftore three or fotir 
chikk Mdetiton iskhd is usuaily in a position td give the selMoading 
nM thife its hiore complllcated mecl^^ requires, 

Tl^ in a seml^autoimtic rme are that 

this ride shall not weigh more than nine ot ten pounds, and shall 
have a siitiple mechanism Which will stand the shock of service 
amniunition and the wear ^nd tear of oampaivning. The weapon 
thust be capable of being used either automatically or by hand as an 
ordinary rmCi and fOr the test rtiust possess all the qualities now 
demanded of a good bbtt*action tifie. The automatic action, there- 
fore, is not conmdered a substitute for any of the qualities of the 
present shoUlder-irifle, No semi-automatic weapon so far designed has 
lulfiUed these conditions to such a degree that it has been adopted in 
|)lacc of the bolttaction rifle. The Mondragon, a Mexican invention, 
has, however, bein used by the Mexican Government to some extent, 
and in a modified form. A modification of this weapon was also used 
by Germany Iti the war, m)tably for the armarhent of aeroplanes. Two 
French modeis; the St. Etienne and the ** Carabine Metinier,” were 
brought out toward the close of the war, but not extensively used. 



Fig. 5. — Winchester Auto-Loading Rifle. 


action spring (5) through the link (6) and the rocoa spniiff (7). 
A buffer spang (B) also serves to retard the recoiling- parts. At. the! 
completi<>n of the backward motion the bolt-carrier latch to) springs 
into a hatch (10) , locking the bolt in its rearmost position. The barrel 
and boh ^rrier now start forward actuated by the recoil springaojund* 
the barrel; the bolt carrier after moving a enort distance is held by 
the bolt-carrier latch; the barrel continues its forward movement, 
turning the bolt by means of a helical cam slot in its side and un- 
locking it. The empty cartridge case is held until the forward motion 
of the barrel withdraws it from the chamber, after which it is ejected. 
When the barrel has reached its forward position, the barrel exten- 
sion (ii) has forced the barrel lock down. This reacts against the 
bolt-carrier latch and allows the bolt carrier to be pushed forward by 
the action spring (5), carrying a fresh cartridge from the magazine 
(12) into the chamber and rotating the bolt so that the locking lugs 
are forced into their seats in the barrel extension, thus locking the 
bolt to the barrel. 



The U.S. Ordnance Depart incnt recently (1920) held comiX5titive 
tests, and further developments and tests have been made. 

^ The principal advantages cxiK'cted from the semi-automatic 
rifles are: increased rapidity of fire, less physical labour on the part 
of the soldier, and better morale due to the knowledge that he can 
devote all his attention to the enemy and shoot without exertion or 
haste when necessary. On the other hand, the desirability of the 
semi-automatic rifle is not universally conceded. Some authorities 
consider the rate of fire <>f the present rifle to l>e quite as high as is 
consistent with accurate shooting and lay stress on the difficulties of 
ammunition supply.^ 

Semi-automatic Sportint Rifles, — The Winchester auto-loading 
system for rifles (fig. 5) utilizes the inertia of a heavily weighted bolt 
working against the compression of a (X>iled spring in the fore end to 
delay the reorwanl motion of the bolt at the moment of firing until 
the bullet has left the barrel. After this inertia is overcome, there 
Still remains enough force to the recoil to move the bolt to the rear, 
eject the empty cartridge case, cock the hammer against the com- 
pression of the hammer spring, and finish the compression of the bolt 




Fig. 6, — Browning Auto-Loading Rifle. 


This rifle is made in •25-in., •30-in., 'SS-in., and ’SS-lp- calibres. 
In the last-named the 200-grain bullet has a muMle-velocity of 2,020 
f.8. and an energy of 1,776 Ib. The magazine is loaded with a clip 
of five cartridges similar to military rifles. Owing to the loi:ked bolt 
and recoiling barrel, high pressures can be used in this arm. The 
cartridge is reduced in diameter or necked down for the bullet. The 
mechanism is, however, much more complicated than in a rifle where 
the breech only is blown back. ’ 

Semi-automatic Military Rifles. — The semi-automatic 

military rifle (fig. 7) is the invention Gen. Mondragon of the 
Mexican army. It was invented about ^1891 and developed to its 
present state by (Germany about IQ15. The rifle is gas-operated, the 
gas being taken from a port in the barrel. It weighs about nine 
pounds, has the general appearance of the qrdinaiy service rifle, is 
fitted for a bayonet, and is made in 7-mm. calibre. The characteristic 
feature of this rifle is the bolt mechanism, which permits the rifle 
to Ije used^ithcr as an auto-loading weapon or as a hand-operated 
shoulder. mb. The bolt (i) has three locking lugs on the forward end 
of thc.li^lt and four on the rear end of the bolt, which are locked into 
lockiliili^ recesses of the receiver (2). The bolt is made to rotate by two 
hsAc$ycam slots (3) in the side; two cam lugs, which are carried by 
tlic bolt handle, work these slots. The bolt handle is connected with 
itlhc gas piston so that when the powder gases enter the ms chaml)er 
fSnd drive the piston to the rear, the bolt handle is carried with it and 
causes the Iwit to rotate and unlock, ancl move to the rear, extracts 
the empty case and compresses the recoil spring (4) which is coiled 
round the gas cylinder, and drives the mechanism forward after it 
has been arrested in the rear by the buffer spring. A gas adjustment 
is provided to regulate the amount of gas delivered to the gas cylin- 
der, so that the rate of working can be to some extent regulated. 
The magazine has a capacity of 10 rounds. Another form 01 maga- 
zine, for aircraft purposes, is of the Luger “snail,” or barrel type 
{see Pistol), and holds 30 rounds. The rifle is provided with a sep- 
arate hammer (5) which is linked up with the trigger mechanism as 
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Fig. 8. — St. fitienne Semi-Auto Rifle. 


spring. When this has been accomplished, the bolt moves forward 
actuated by the bolt spring and feeds another cartridge into the 
chamber. A pull of the trigger now fires aiKJther shot. This rifle is 
made in various calibres^ the most jx)werful being ^401 in. The 200- 
grain bullet in this size gives a muzzle- velr>city of 2,132 f.». and has a 
muzzle-energy of 2,020 foot pounds. The French Air Service used 
this type t>f rifle, to a limited extent in the armament of aeroplanes. 

The Browning auto-lotidine system (fig. 6), used l)y Remington 
(U.S.A.) and the Fabrique Nationnle (Belgium), differs from the 
Winchester in that the barrel (i),breecn bolt (2), and bolt carrier (3) 
art? locked together at the moment of firing, these parts recoiling 
together against a powerful vspring (7) in a casing surrounding the 
barrel and in which the l>arrel slitles. The rearward motion pushes 
the hammer (4) backward, cocking the action and compressing the 

*'iThe inewpomtion of the light machine-gun in the small fighting 
unit^Tnfantry liears on this question. (C, F. A.) 


showm in the section. The change to hand-loading is done by means 
of a releasing catch on the bolt handle which disconnects this from 
the gas piston. The gas ixirt in the barrel may also be closed by means 
of a valve. A safety device (6) is providea which disconnects the 
trigger if carried in a safe ix)sition. 

The German pattern was officially known as the Aviator’s Auto- 
matic Carbine (Flieger-Selbstlader Karabiner), model 1915, and was 
chiefly and successfully used for the purpose indicated by its name. 
It was also for a tirnC tried as an artillery carbine, but for this pur^ 
pose it proved unsuitable, in that it failed to stand the rough usage 
and careless handling of field warfare. 

^ The St, Etienne Semi-automatic Rifle (a French “ semi-automatic 
rifle, model 1918 ”) is a gas-operated semi-automatic rifle which weighs 
about lit lb., is about 52 in, long, and has an ordinary rifle sight and 
bayonet, fitting (fig. 8). It takes the French Lebel 8-mm. cartridge. 
The magazine which has a capacity of five cartridges is charged 
through the bottom of the magazine housing (8), which is hinged. 
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Wh^ the bolt which ia Attached to the bo|t <9), i$ puUod 

to the rear^the hammer (lo) is forced to the roar against the Action 
, of the hammer and sear spring (i 1) until the sear (12) is engaged in 
the sear notch in the triggjer (13). The rearward motion of the bolt 
compresses the recoil spnng (15) which, when, the bolt handle is 
released at the rear position goes forward and drives the next car* 
tridge into the chamber, while the hammer is held in the rear position 
by the sear and trigger ready for firing. The trigger is puUeil and 
released for each shot, but extraction and eioctbn of the fired car- 
tridge case and the feeding of the new cartridge are automatic. When 
the trigger is pulled, the sear is released and allows the hammer to 
eo forward and strike the firing pin which ignites the cartridge. 
When the cartridge is ignited a portion of the powder gases pass 
through the gas port (16; into the gas cylinder (17) which drives the 
gas piston to the rear. The gas piston is linked with the bolt mechan- 
ism through a slide which transmits the force of the gases tothe bolt. 
This serves to unlock the bolt and drive it to the rear to extract 
and eject the empty case and to compress the action spring and cock 
the hammer for the next shot. The bolt body is forced to the rear by 
the slide which is attached to the gas piston, and also linked with 
the bolt head (18) through rotating cams which rotate the bolt head 
sufficiently to clear the bolt head locking lugs of the locking 
recesses in the receiver. 

Automatic Rifles and Light Machine-Guns 
As has been stated in an earlier part of this article the devel- 
opment of new tactical methods and conditions in the World 
War soon produced a demand for a light machine-gun or auto- 
matic rifle which could keep up with, and participate in, an 



Fig. 9. — Browning Automatic Rifle. 


infantry attack at every stage of its progress. Various types 
of weapons were adopted for this purpose and classified as 
light machine-guns or automatic rifles. There is no distinct 
separation of these types, the term ‘‘ light machine-gun ” being 
‘usually applied to machine-guns weighing 20 to 30 lb. fired 
from a bipod and used for fairly sustained direct fire. Practically 
all tyj^s are air-cooled by means of a heavy barrel with annular 
rings a radiator. The automatic rifle, while it is sometimes 
supplied with a bipod, may be fired from the hip or shoulder and 


The rifle is light and porttiblc, weighing only and being 
only an inch or two longer than the short military rifle: It can be 
handled by one man as a shoulder rifle. As it is heavier than 
the ordinary military rifle, the recoil is very slight* and a man 
can fire the gun continuously without distress. 

By means of a change lever, the action of the gun is made 
either semi-automatic (the trigger being pulled for each shot), 
or automatic (being continuous as long as the trigger is kept 
pressed and cartridges are supplied). 

As a semi-automatic rifle it is very effective. As the trigger 
pull is as light as that of an ordinary military rifle, it is possible 
with practice, to fire 100 shots a minute without unduly tiring 
the finger. Used in this manner every shot can be well directed, 
which makes the gun in some conditions as effective as the 
heavy machine-gun, with a considerable saving in the amount 
of ammunition expended. 

The gun, firing automatically, has a rate of between 450 and 
500 shots per minute. The speed can be regulated to a certain 
extent by adjustment of the gas regulator. The weapon can 
be used as freely when firing automatically as when firing single 
shots, the firer lying down, standing, or advancing at will. 

When a magazine has been emptied it can be dropped out 
of the gun by pressing the magazine release in the trigger guard 
and a full magazine quickly pushed into place with one hand, so 
that very little time is lost in changing magazines.^ 

The mechanism is very simple and also extremely durable. 
Tests have been made where over 50,000 rounds have been fired 
out of the same rifle without any of the parts showing distress. 

The rifle is gas-operated. A portion of the powder gases, while 
under pressure, are trapped near the muzzle of the gun and are caused 
to act upon a gas piston. The pressure of the gases forces the piston 
and slide to the rear against the action of the recoil spring, until 
stopped by the buffer, when the recoil spring returns the mecnanism 
to its forward position. ^ 

The receiver (21) in which the barrel is firmly screwed con- 
tains the principal mechanism of the gun. The bolt-supports (23), 
upon which the bolt slides, are riveted in pOvSition. The bolt guide 
(25) fits in a slot cut in the receiver wall and is held in position by the 
bolt guide spring. The change lever stop (26) projects from a hole 
in the receiver wall in the path of the change lever and must be 
depressed before the change lever can be moved to the safe position. 
The buffer tube (28) behind the receiver contains an arrangement of 
friction cones, cups and springs. On the left-hand side of the receiver 




is capable of delivering limited sustained fire. Its weight varies 
from 14 to 20 pounds. The German ** 08/15 ” and “ 08/18 
and the Bergmann, Lewis and Benet-Mercie are generally 
spoken of as light machine-guns. The Browning, Chauchat, 
light Hotchkiss and Madsen are examples of automatic rifles. 

The Browning Automatic Rifle (figs. 9 and 10) is the standard 
automatic rifle of the United States army.^ 

^ Brought out in 1917, just after America entered the war, and 
available in small numbers by Feb. 1918, it was not employed in 
battle till Sept., Gen. Pershing^ having become so convinced of its 
superiority over all other types m use that he preferred not to expose 
it to capture and copying by the enemy till the American army had 
been supplied with it on a large scale and had reaped the fruitf of 
its superiority in a great battle. In effect, none was used before 
his offensive battles of Sept, but 4,608 were in action between that 
date and the Armistice. (C. F. A.) 


are grooves in which the operating handle (34) slides. The forward 
end of the gas cylinder tube (36) is rigidly connected with the barrel. 

The bolt (39) carries the extractor (40) which is held by the ex- 
tractor spring (41). The firing pin (42) fits in the bolt, and has a 
cam lug which engages with a corresponding cam surface on the bolt 
lock (43). The downward motion of the bolt lock forces the firing 
pin l>adc and prevents it from touching the cap of the cartridge untij 
the arm is ready to fire. The bolt Iock and link (-14) are pivoted to 
the rear end of the bolt. The link connects the bolt lock and the 
slide (4S), which moves horizontally in grooves in the receiver, the 
gas piston (46) being permanently attached to it. The slide is slotted 
to permit the magazine to pass through it, and has a notch on itp 
lower rear end to engage with the sear T47). The link pin (48) passes 
through the link, hammer (49), and slide, pinning the three parts 

» Magazines holding 20 cartridges are the standard size; they are 
also made to hold 30 and 40 cartridges. They are themselves filled 
by a device which presses in the cartridges, five at a time, from the 
usual clips. 
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The sear (47) is pivii^ iw the sear carrier (51) by the sear pin 
which also holds the seair cnft% ^o the trigger guard (sal The holes 
through which the search passes in the trigger guard are slotted* 
allowing a slight horizontal nKovatnent of the seat carrier. When the 
sear engages in the notch of the moving slide, the counter recoil 
spring (5s) acts as a buffer, allowing the sear carrier and sear to move 
instep of suddenly^ stopping the movement of the slide. 

The ejector (54,) is a flat spring which yields slightly when struck 
by the empty cartridge case ao that the latter is gradually ejected. 

Action of ike JWechonfjm."— With the gun in the rcady-to-feed posi- 
tion and the change lever set for semi-automatic fire the cycle of 
Operation when the trigger is pulled is as follows:*— The connector 
which is pivoted in the trigger moves the sear (47) out of engagement - 
with the notch in the slide and is cammed forward allowing the scar 
to spring into position to engage the slide on its return. The recoil 
spring (m) which has been compressed during the recoil of the mech- 
anism, drives the piston (46) and slide (4S)i carrying the bolt (39)» 
bolt lock (43), link (44) and hammer (49) forward. As they move 
forward the lower edge of the bolt strikes the upper edge of the top 
cartridge in the magarine and drives it forward into the chamber. 

As the parts are nearing their forward position, the rear of the bolt 
lock (43) which curves downward, comes in contact with the rounded 
end of the bolt-supports |f23) and the rear end of the bolt lock is 
started moving upwa^. As the slide moves further forward, the top 
end of the link, which is pivoted to thebtjit lock, tends to move upwarefs 
as the lower end is swung forward with the slide, and the link forces 
the rear end of the bolt lock in front of the recoil shoulder in the 
receiver, thus positively locking the breech, as shown in the illu^ 
tration. The motion of the bolt as the bolt kx:k swings upward, is 
gradually stopped ao that the bolt is not stopped suddenly, but very 
gently as its forward horizontal motion is transformed into the ver- 
tical motion of the rear of the bolt lock. 

The hammer strikes the firing pin and the cartridge is ignited. 
The forward shoulders of the slide then strike the heavy buttment of 
the gas-cylinder tube, and the motion is arrested. 

After the bullet passes the gas port in the barrel near its muzzle, 
the expanding gases enter the gas cylinder and drive the piston and 
slide rearwarcl. The rear of the bolt lock is brought down away from 
the recoil shoulder of the receiver, and is started liack, gradually 
starting the Ixilt rearward with it, but by the time the bolt starts to 
mtwc, the pressure of the gases has subsided, ao that the empty car- 
tridge is no longer expanded agsiinst the walls of the chamlier, but 
comes out freely. Extraction troubles are thus avoitle<!. The Imlt is 
both stopped and started gradu.aUy and is not damaged with hammer- 1 
like blows. The empty case is cirawn from the chamlier by the eil-| 
tractor until its under edge strikc?s the ejector, when it is ejectedi to " 
the right and forward ; this avoids interference with a man inplne- 
diately to the gunner’s right. 

The recoiling parts are arrested when the slide strikes the buffer, 
and the sear once more engages in the sear notch, which holds the 
slide and bolt mechanism to the rear with the breech open. 
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barrel. The backward tad forward motion of the baMi cauiMa air 
to be driven into the holes in the ladiator casing (cf. the Lewis gan, 
6 gi 14) which also assists in the cooling. The locking of the bolt 
niSMdiaiiism is positive and is done by two locking lugs on the bolt 
head which are rotated into locking recesses of the breech casing. 
Lugs are provided to guide the bolt head and bring it in contact wttn 
the cam cuts in the Mt body. The cartridges are fed from a senii- 
circulat magazine holding ad cartridges^ when rim cartridges are used, 
and from a straight magazine when rimless cartridges are used. A 
regulator is provmed, which adjusts the gun for safety, for auto- 
matic fire, or for semi-automatic fire. 

The action of the mechanism is divided into two phases: the 
forward motion and the backward motion. The rifle is loaded by 
pulling the ol:>erating handle to the rear until the mechanism is 
arrested by the sear (57). A charged magazine is inserted into the 
magazine opening in the gun, the magazine being held in place by the 
magazine catch (58). When the trigger is piiilea it causes the trigger 
bar (j9) to rotate the hand scar (60) against the under side of the 
breech casing (6l). This forces the sear lever (62) downward, de- 
pressing the sear and releasing it from the notch of the feed piece. 

The bolt head (63), bolt body (64), firing pin, and feed piece move 
forward under the action of the mainspring, which is encased in the 
spring tube. The feed piece strikes the up^r part of the head of the 
cartricige in the magazine and forces it forward out of the magazine. 
At this time the cartridge guide (65) is being held up by the roller 
working in the cartridge guide 9am slot. The bullet is directed into 
the chamber, the magazine soring forcing the rear end of the car- 
tridge up into the path of the bolt head just as the cartridge is freed 
from the lips of the magazine. 

The cartridge guide cam causes the cartridge guide to drop, thus 
letting the fee(l piece pass forward and release the barrel catch (66). 

The bolt-head stop (67) keeps the bolt head and bolt body at their 
extended positions so tnat the locking lugs in the boh head are ver- 
tical, thereby permitting their entrance into the locking recesses. 
The bolt-head stop then comes out of the breech casing, the bolt 
head is released and rotates so that the locking lugs engage in the 
locking recesses in the breech casing to lock th|^ mechanism. The bolt 
body and firing pin continue to move forwird, and the extractor 
grips the rim of the car<tii|iiZia» the bolt head turns. The firing pin 
primes the rnrtrjrlgipgiYshiaff the feed piece releases the barrel catch. 

Backward mdpwi' T^^ recoil from the explosion combined with 
the action oflhe^scs on the barrel nut f68) carry the breech mech- 
anism agMkMng in a locked position to tne rear against the action of 
the. MilUb'^spring (69) and mainspring. The breech casing and 
b^ilfafro) being free to move, immediately start forward. The 
Am Pv mechanism is held back, due to the scar engaging in the sear 
jBw en on the tail of the feed piece. As the barrel moves forward the 
‘fftipty cartridge case is drawn from the chamlier by the dtttactor. 
i>As the barrel continues its forward motion the front end of tSte’empty 
case clears the opening in the breech housing and it is thrown out 
through the ejection-oiiening by the pressure of the ejector upon its 
base. I f the regulator is set for single nre the hand sear is immediately 
released by the trigger bar. This allows the sear to hold back the 
breech mechanism until the trigger is again pulled. If the regulator 
is set for automatic fire the hand scar is not released, but is held up 
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Fio. II. — Chauchat Machine-rifle. 


Chauckai Machine-rifle, — The Chauchat machine-rifle, model 
of 1915 (fig. 1 1)^ also known as Rifle C.S.R.G., was designed by a 
commission presided over by Col. Chauchat. It weighs about 
19 lb. and is about 45 in. long. It takes the 8-mm. Lebel car- 
tridge or, in the case of the guns taken over by the U.S.army,^ 
the IJ.S. model of 1906 ammunition. 

This rifle is rccoiboperated ; the recoil being assisted by deflecting 
part of the gases as they escape. The cooling of the barrel is assisted 

F t 'As already mentioned, the Browning gun was reserved until a 
large supply could be put into line at one time. Pending this, the 
^American forces in France were equipped with the Chauchat of which 
'Some 34,000 were adapttxl to U.S. ammunition. 


by the trigger mechanism. The rear cam surface on the bottom of 
the breech casing strikes and depresses the hand scar just as the 
barrel reaches its forward position. The hand scar forces the sear 
lever down, which in turn depresses the sear, releasing it from the sear 
notch of the feed piece. This allows the breech mechanism to go 
forward and repeat the cycle. 

This rifle is provided with a forward grip (71) for use in marching 
fire. A bipod (72) is provided for t)rone or fixed position firing. 

Hotchkiss Light Machine-Rifle (fig, 12) weighs 18J lb., is air- 
copied and gas-operated, magazine-fed, and provided with a 
bipod (73), a hand grip (74) and a shoulder stock. The general 
mechanism is the same as in the Hotchkiss machine-gun. The 
speed regulator and buffer mechanism is especially interesting. 
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oieiil mechanic lociated ia tbe ( 7 S)i ^^resta the 
recoil mechaoism and catch has been set 

frec'^of eiwiiq;)cme^ h 

This weapon, like the Gennan light macbine^gtins described 
later^ and tu^e those hitherto dealt with, is di^ved dim:tly 
from the heavy machine-gun. It is the outcome, therefore, of 
an effort to increase the mobility of the machine-gun rather than 
an attempt to improve the fire power of the shoulder rifle. As 
a true automatic rifle was available in the form of the Chauchat, 
and as all facilities for the manufacture of typical machine-gun 


elements were absorbed by, the demand for heavy machine-guns^ 
this ty^ "^Is-dSl'Wnufactured'. bn'a 

It is howa^ interesting as an instance of the niachihe-guh 
appronnii^l^^^ the machine-ril^* 



Fig. la.rr-Hotchkiss Machine- Rifle (French). 


Madsen Machine-Rifle (fig. 13) is a recoil-operated, air-cooled 
rifle weighing about 16 pounds. It may be fired either semi- 
automatically or automatically. The rate of fire when used as 
an automatic is about 500 shots per minute. The barrel is 
about 23 in. long, somewhat larger in diameter than the barrel 
of the ordinary shoulder rifle, and is provided with annular 
rings and a perforated barrel casing to facilitate cooling. A 
bipod and a rest attached to the butt steady the rifle when used 
by a fircr lying down. The cartridges are fed from a detachable 
quadrant-shaped, 4o-roun(l magazine projecting above the gun. 
A detachable barrel is provided for the purpose of gaining a 
more sustained fire, the system being to replace the barrel, when 
it has been excessively heated, by another barrel, and continue 
the fire while the first barrel is being cooled. It is claimed that 
the barrel may be changed in from 12 to 20 seconds. 



Fig, 13. — Madsen Machine-Rifle (Russian). 


The action of the mechanism is as follows: — 

When the gun is loaded, as shown in the figure, and the trigger 
(76) is pulled, the hanuncr (77) under the force of the hammer 
spring (78) strikes the link (79), which transmits the blow to the 
firing pm and so to the cap. On firing, the barrel (80) and bolt 
mechanism (81), locked as a unit, recoils, compressing the recoil 
spring (82) until the link disconnects the bolt from the barrel lock 
and allows the bolt to recoil sufficiently to cock the hammer, extract 
and eject the fired cartridge case. The accelerator (83) assists in 
driving the bolt to the rear as it engages on the accelerator lug 
(84) during the recoil and transmits the momentum of the barrel and 
mechanism to the bolt. The accelerator also drives the barrel home 
during the forward stroke of the bolt. 

A safety device (85) controls the trigger, A change lever (86) 
enables the gun to be fired semi-automatically or automatically. 

The Madsen light machine-rifle was designed some years before 
the war, and for a time all Russian cavalry divisions had automatic 
rifle sections armed with it. These were abolished before the out- 
break of the World War and replaced by ordinary machine-gun sec- 
tions as the lighter >veapon was found to be t(xj delicate for the field. 
The Madsen was, however, again taken into use by the Russians dur- 
ing the war, and under the name of the Musket " it formed the 
armament of the German Musket battalions " Which were created 
in 1915. Some of these units with their guns were engjaged in the 
battle of the Somme 1916 but apparently the result, m the trying 


^ndkiona of the trench-warfare battle, was not vwy succewfu^^^ 

1 ests have ^n imde of the MadsoO gun at diffmnt timtes in the 
Bntwh and Umted States armies. 

The f^wia M^hine-rGun (fig. 14) e wagazihe-fed, gas- 
opetated; and air-cooled machine-gun. The ground type, which 
Is used as a li^t machine-gun, weighs 26! lb., and is capable of 
firing at the rate of about ,600 shots pet minute; The ammuni- 
tion is fed from a drum-type magazine placed oyer the receiver, 
and which hokls 47 rounds for ground use, or 97 rounds for air- 
craft use. lt |was invente<l by Col I. N. Lewis of the U.S. army 
shortly before the outbreak of the World War, and large numbers 
were purchased by the British Government to supplement the 
available Vickers (heavy) machine-guns. When the difTeren tia- 
tioh of light and heavy types began, therefore, the British army 
found itwlf already provided wi|h a gun of what wjiui ju^ed to 
be suflftcient mobility, handiness and firepower, and the lewis 
gVLTii became and remained the standard type of the light machine- 
gun for the fighting unit of infantry. In the United States, on 
the other hand, the military authorities determined to adopt the 
still lighter Browning, and pending the supply of this, the 
Chauchat as above mentioned. The Lewis gun, thus classed 
among the heavy machine-guns, was, however, used in large 
numbers for aircraft, and a few were employe<l for training pur- 
poses as well, some 39,000 of U.S. rifle calibre being ordered and 
produced. For aircraft, the gun was used by the French also, 
while in 1918 the Germans, who had a high opinion of it, armed 
some newly formed motor-cyclist units with cgptured weapons. 

The principal feature is the cooling system, which consists of 
an aluminum radiator having deep longitudinal fins surrounded 
by a thin tubular casing which projects several inches beyond 
the barrel and is reduced in diameter at the front end. These 
parts with the barrel mouthpiece constitute the cooling system. 
The mouthpiece deflects the powder gases against the interior 
wall of the forward portion of the radiator casing in such a man- 
ner as to draw a current of cool air through the open rear end of 
the casing and along the thin fins from which it absorbs the heat. 
The heat conductivity and low specific gravity of aluminum 
combined with the construction described produce a light-weight 
cooling mechanism. The Lewis machine-gun is provided with a 
bipod mount. The over-all length is approximately 51 inches. 
The muzzle velocity and chamber pressure are approximately 
the same with a given ammunition as that of the shoulder rifles 
in which the ammunition is used. 

Action: To operate the Lewis machine-gun, a loaded magazine 
(io~i 1) is placed in position on top of the gun, and the charging han- 
dle (8-4) is pulled to the rear until the scar nose (5-8) engages in the 
sear notch in the rack (8-1 ). The gun is then n?ady to be nr»d. When 
the trigger is pulled and held, the rack and piston (8-6) move forward 
under the action of the mainspring (9-9), which in unwinding rotates 
its geanvheel (9-7) and rack to cariy the bolt (4-4) forward. As the 
operating rod moves forward, the front top edge of the bolt strikes 
the lower edge of the cartridge which is held in the magazine and 
feed- way, and drives the cartridge forward into the chamber. The 
locking lugs on the rear of the bolt move clear of the guide slots in the 
receiver so that the bolt is free to rotate. The locking of the bolt is 
then accomplished by the striker post coming in contact with the left 
side of a cam slot in the bolt, wnich forces the bolt and its lugs to 
turn onc-eighth of a turn to the right. The extractor springs over 
the rim of the cartridge case (or the cannelure if rimless) as the bolt 
forces the cartridge in the chamber. The magazine is held by the 
rebound pawl (6-8) during the forward move of the bolt and piston. 
The feed oi>erating arm (7-5) acted iip^in by the feed operating stud 
(4-1) on the rear of the bolt, returns to its normal position during the 
forward motion of the bolt ready to feed the next cartridge. When 
the bolt lias been completely locked, the striker is free to drive for- 
ward an<l fire the cartridj>|e. When the cartridge is fired the mech- 
anism remains It>ckcd until immediately after the bullet has passed 
the gas port in the barrel (3-1). Thereupon a portion of the powder 
gases enters the gas regulator cup (j~8) and thence through a smalt 
aperture * reaches the front of the piston (8-6). The force of the ex- 
panding gases drives the piston to the rear and through the action of 
the rack, rewinds the mainspring (9-9). During the backward 
motion, the striker post, which is also carried on the rack, moves 

* In 1918 the Musketenbataillone were reformed as ordinary heavy 
machine-gun units. 

* The function of the gas regulator cup is to act as a well for any 
solid matter carried in the gas and to prevent fouling of the gas 
chamber. The size of the ajicrture can l)c adjusted as required. 
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about out inch to the rear in a straight «lot In the bolt, which, there* 
fore, it doe$ not alfect while the bullet is traversing the final space 
between the gas port and the muzxle.; but after the striker post has 
t>a8sed through the straightway of the bolt, it conies in contact with 
the right side in the cam slot In the bolt and unlocks the bolt and 
drives it to the rear, in unlocking the bolt it rotated and the locking 
lugs <x>me into line with the guide slots in the receiver, i^tly thS 
extractor (4-3) withdraws the empty cartridge case which is thrown 
out by the ejector (a--3), a flat lever pivoted in the centre and actuated 
by the feeci operating stud (4-1) striking its rear end. This stud, 


heavy machine-gun (M.G. oS), which is of the Maxim typ6> 
without any change in the essentials of the system (for wMcb 
ste MACHmE-GuN; i7«237)* A serviceable light machine-^guti 
was made in large quantities and with the least possible delay; 
and the German authorities determined to lighten the existing 
material, for which manufacturing facilities were already avail- 
able, rather than embark on the experiments and tool and gauge 
making that would have been necessary if a new type had been 



which is carried by the bolt, also acts on the underside of the feed 
operating arm (7-5) and moves the arm to the left. By means of this 
arm and the feed pawl (7-2) that it carries, a cartridge from the 
magazine Is brought under the cartridge guide (6^24) and into the 
feeuing position in the feed-way in the top of the receiver and is 
partially turned so as to bring the next cartridge into position, being 
held in its new position by the stop p;iwl (6-7), and by the rcliound 
pawl (6-8). The rearward motion of the mechanism is arrested 
when the bolt conies against the butt tang of the 8t(x:k. and the bolt, 
rack, etc., then again nu>ve forward under the action of the main- 
spring. and the cycle of oiieration is repeated for each shot until the 
nii^azine is empty or the trigger is released. When the last cartridge 
is fired from the magazine, the bolt goes forward and locks with no 
cartridge in the barrel. 

The magazine is a round corrugated pan about 8 in. in diameter 
carrying 25 upright ^parator pins. This |ian is mounted with an 
aluminum centre having annular grooves with a spiral step connect- 
ing each groove, into which the front end of the cartridge fits. The 
cartridge, being held from rotating by the separator pins, is fed along 
these grooves up the steps into the gun when the pan is revolved 
around the magazine centre. The pan is loaded by means of a 
Special loading tool. The feeding of the cartridges fieing ix>sitive 
instead of depending on springs or gravity, the gun can be used when 
turned at any angle or upside down. 

The Lewis machine-gun operates automatically, single shots being 
fired by quiddy releasing the trigger after each shot. 

In aircraft the Lewis gun is used as a ** flexible gun,’* t.s., a gun 
niounted (usually in the observer’s pit) so as to fire in any direction 
in elevation or azimuth. The main differences between the ground 
tyjxj and the aircraft type gun are that the latter has no radiator or 
radiator casing, has a 8|xide or stirrup-sha))ed hand-grip in Heu of the 
shoulder stock, and uses a 97-round magazine. A more efficient type 
of recoil check is also provided. This consists of a muzzle attachment 
which is arrang^l to deflect the powder gases so that they pass out 
practically at right angles to the axis oT the bore. In this way a 
pressure against the muzzle piec-e tends to counteract recoil. 

No cooking device is provided with the aircraft gun, inasmuch as 
the fire is In short burets only and the speed of the aeroplane and the 
temperature at high elevations provide ample cooling. The aircraft 
gun fires at a rate of about 750 shots per minute, this higher speed 
being gained by increasing the gas pressure acting on the piston and 
the strength of the mainspring which returns the mechanism. 

German Light Machine-Guns oSixs and 08/ x8 , — The German 
light machine-gun 0S/15 is simply a modification of the standard 


sou^t for. In consequence, the differences between the 08 and 
the 08/ 1 5 are very few. The diameter and contents of the water- 
jacket are considerably smaller in the light gun than in the 08. 
Instead of the tripod or sleigh mount, there is a shoulder stock 
and bipod, and a trigger release and handgrips replace the twin 
handles and firing gear. Ammunition is belt-fed as in the heavy 
gun, but the belt (100 rounds) is wound on a reel inside a drum 
attached to the right of the gun. The weight of the gun with 
water-jacket filled and bipod, is 40J lb., or in action with drum 
and filled belt 51J. The Dreyse water-cooled light machine-gun 
was also used. Its weight was slightly less than that of the 08/ 1 5. 

Guns of this weight, however, though they might be sufl^ciently 
mobile for trench warfare battles, were evidently too heavy for 
the more open warfare of 1917 and especially 1918, and a new 
and lighter model called the 08/18 was brought out. In this 
instead of the water-jacket there is a barrel casing with numerous 
holes to facilitate air circulation round the barrel. This abolition 
of positive cooling by water reduced the possibility of sustained 
fire almost to that of an automatic rifle, but independence of 
water supply greatly reduced freedom of manoeuvre and the 
actual r^uction in the weight of the gun was considerable 
(32 lb. as against 40 J in the 08/15). 

This gun had been introduced only for cavalry and cyclists 
when the Armistice was signed. Had the war continued, it 
would no doubt have replaced the water-cooled weapons entirely. 

The Bergmann Light MachineGun (fig. 15) in the German 
army, variously called L.M.G. and L.M.G. 15 n A, is a recoil- 
operated air-cooled, belt-fed machine-gun, weighing 30 lb. with 
bipod mount and sling, and fires about 600 shots a minute. 

A barrel casing (91) is provided which carries the barrel and also 
serves as a, housing in which the l>arre] recoils. The cooling of the 
barrel is assisted by rings which are formed on the barrel to increase 
the radiating surface. A handle (92) is provided to facilitate carrying 
the weapon short distances. The b^t is fed through the feed-box 
opening (^3) ss in the Maxim and ot£r heavy machine-guns. 

The principal features of the Bergmahn machine-gun are a small 
cylindrical service-rifle type of bolt and extractor, which may be 
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opmted by hand by ineani» of a bolt handle (95) afid an accelerator 
whkh it in the form of a cam lever, which acts againtt the bolt and 
barrel extension during the forward movement of the bolt, hoping 
to push the barrel extension and barrel forward as the bolt advances 
under the action of the heavy recoil spring* 

The gun is provided with a trigger ana handgrip^ a shoulder butt 
and a bipod, which is attached to tne tni union (96 l 

The front sight (97) is very high, owing to the low position of the 
barrel in the receiver and to the teed mechanism in cover. A tubular 
sight with a hole about one-fourth of an inch in diameter is attached 
by a bracket to the side of the gun for close-range shooting and for 
tank work. It will be noted that several features of this gun were 
adopted in the L.M.G. 08/18. 

In the German army Bergmann guns formed the armament of 
the so-called “Light Machine Gun Detachments,” ntounted units 
created in 1916 for the Rumanian campaign. The use of this gun, 
liowever, seems to have bean discontinued towards the end of the 
war, the weapons remaining serviceable being handed over to Turkey. 



Fig. 15. — Bergmann Light Machine-Gun. 


Machine Carbine- Pistols , — ^The idea of securing more accurate 
shooting from a pistol by fitting it with a shoulder stock and 
lengthening the barrel is an old one, and one well-known modern 
example is the Mauser pistol (for description see 21.657-8). 
But while in the pistol proper, from the nature of the arm and its 
uses, all modern development has been in the direction of per- 
fecting the semi-automatic action (see Pistol), there arose in the 
World War a need for some weapon lighter and handier than the 
rifle yet capable of developing an intensely rapid fire at short 
ranges. The outcome of this need was a class of firearm which 
at present has few representatives and no recognized generic 
title, but is very interesting. In the absence of an accepted 
designation, these may be called machine carbine-pistols. 



Fig, 16. — Bergmann Pistol-Gun. 


In this field the precursors appear to have been the Italians. 
The pistola migliatrice Fiat (Fiat mitrailleuse pistol) was largely 
used by them as a substitute for the light machine-gun, no 
doubt because extreme lightness both in the gun and its am- 
munition was essential in an automatic arm for mountain warfare. 
The “ machine pistol is fitted with a small shield which also 
serves as a mounting, though the weapon can be used in the 
hands, if necessary. It is double-barrelled, each barrel having 
a separate box magazine of 25 rounds above the receiver. It is 
gas-operated and air-cooled. The bolt and its dependent parts 
are supported but not positively locked on firing. It weighs 14 lb. 
without shield, takes 9 mm. pistol ammunition, and is sighted 
to 500 metres. An outstanding feature is the very high rate 
of fire. Both magazines (50 rounds) are fired in two seconds, and 
with highly trained loaders and a full supply of magazines it is 
said that 1,000 rounds can be delivered in a minute. This ex- 
treme rate, in spite of certain advantages, mOitates against 
steadiness and accuracy, especially with so slight a mounting. 
Nevertheless, according to the Germans the weapon proved 
trustworthy and effective. 

The Bergmann Pistol-Gun (fig. 16), on the other hand, was 
intended not to replace the light machine-gun but to provide 


artillerymen and machine-gunners with a handy personal weapon 
capable of intense fire power in emergencies. It originated 
in the pistol proper, the German service pistol 08 (Rorchardt- 
Luger) used by specialists, who were not armed with the rifle, 
was fitted sdth a snail magazine (see Pistol) allowing of 3 a shots, 
the wooden holster being attached to the handgrip as a shoulder 
piece as in the Mauser pistol above alluded ^o, If accurate fire 
was required. The success of this arrangement led to the intro- 
duction of the Bergmann pistol-gun (ofliciaily, Machine-Pistol 
18 1.), which in spite of its name is rather a carbine than a pistol, 
as an infantry weapon pure and simple. 

This arm shoots 9 mm. pistol ammunition at the rate of about 
5^0 shots per minute. The gun weighs 9 lb. 6 oz. without the maga- 
zine drum, which it<K?lf weighs 1 lb. 8 ox. empty. It is recoil-ojserated 
and air-cooled, and has an 8-in. barrel, prottx'ted by a casing per- 
forated to allow circulation of air. The magazine (32 shots) is of the 
snail type (see Pistol). The breech mechanism is of the “ blow-back “ 
class in which on firing the inertia of the Ixilt, the compressing of the 
mainspring, and friction of the cartridge in the chamber momentarily 
hold tne action firm. The gun fires when the bolt reaches its forward 
position as the striker projects through the face of the bolt, and is 
cocked when the mainspring is compressed ahd the bolt drawn to the 
rear. This has the advantage that the chamber is always left enipty, 
but the forward movement of the heavy bolt after pulling the trigger 
is liable to disturb the aim. The gun is sighted to 200 metres only. 

This gun was only brought into use just before the Armistice. 




The Thompson Sub-Machine-Gun (figs. 17 and t8) is an inter- 
esting type of a very light portable automatic weapon which 
shoots a •45-calibre pistol cartridge. The action is semi-auto- 
matic or automatic at will. The rate of fire when used as an 
automatic is 800 to i ,5c» shots per minute. The weapon is about 
23 in. in length, weighs 7*5 lb., and uses a straight magazine 
(fig. 18) holding 20 cartridges in staggered rows, or drum maga- 
zines bolding 50 or 100 cartridges (fig. 17). 

The novel feature of this weapon is the angular wedge breech 
closure which utilizes the force of adhesion developed by the heavy 
breech pressure to lock the breech. The principle, developed by 
Comm, nlish of the U.S. navy, has been briefly stated as follows:-— 
“ In any breech closure consisting of a breech plug in a suitable 
housing and having two pressure-resisting surfaces, the forward 
surface disposed normally to the axis of the bore, and the rear surface 
inclined thereto and bearing upon a suitable surface of the housing, 
the force of adhesion will under heavy pressure immovably fix the 
breech block, but at a comparatively small pressure (whose value de^ 
pends upon the inclination of the two surfaces) the force of adhesion 
ceases to act and the breech bkx'k is rendered free to move under the 
influence of the forces then existing.'^ 

The principle permits the use of a very simple breech-locking 
mechanism, the essential element being a bolt (98) having an angular 
slot cut in the under side, into which the lock (^9) is fr^ to slides and a 
housing or receiver (100) having a slot (loi) into which a projecting 
lug on the lock engages when the bolt is in its firing position. Under 
high pressure the lock firmly adheres to the receiver shoulder and 
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preveatt the bolt from being blown to the rear. When the pressure 
IS reduce4i the adhesion ceases^ and the lock, actuated by the remain- 
ing pressure, automatically slides upward and clear of its retaining 
shoulder while the bolt moves rearwatd against the recoil spring 
(102) and cocks the firing pin. 

When the weapon is cocked the entire bolt group is held b^^ the 
sear (104) in a retracted position, as shown in fig. 17. CM the trigger 
bein£[ pulled the bolt, driven forward by the recoil spring, pushes a 
cattriclge into the chamber. During the forward motion of the bolt 
the hammer (103) strikes a shoulder of the receiver and mtates on 
the hammer pin, its top end strikes the firing pin and the cartridge is 
fired, firing is discontinued by releasing the trigger; tlie sear (104) 
then engages the l)olt in its retracted position, leaving the chamber 
empty. By means of the disconnector (105) the weapon can be made 
semi-automatic at will. When the magazine is emptied, the trip 
(106) allows the sear to engage the bolt in a rear position ready to 
feed and fire again when the trigger is pulled. Sights graduated to 
600 yd. are provided. 

The sub-machine-gun is intended as an auxiliary weapon for trench 
use and for close fighting generally. It has been adopted also by the 
police of several American cities for use as a riot weapon, both for 
shot and ball cartridges. (H. OX.) 


RIOHIt AUGVSTO (1850^x920), Italian physicist, was born 
at Bologna Aug. 27 1850. Details of his experimental work in 
magnetism and the problems of electricity and light are given in 
391 and 346, 6.859, 9.206, 21.936. He was specially 
noted for his discovery of the dectrical conductivity of bismuth 
and other metals, and for his pioneer work in wireless telegraphy. 
G. lid^coni was his pupil. He died at Bologna, June 8 1920. 

RlLfiT, American poet 

(set 23 . 343 ), 22 tgt 6 . In 

by proclamatidi;^ goveimdf 7, 

was observed thiiij^ of Indiana’s 

most beloved In volumes, a 

biographical edition'W'his woirlai||i ; 

See Clara £. Laughlin, J. TnlpWey (1916). 

RIO DB JANEIRO {see 2|||^|||According to the census of 
1920, the pop. of the ind^^(pSpl|tit municipal commune, or 
federal district, which contain! the city and is detached from 
the ptttvince of the siitnc name, Was 1,157,873 inhabitants. 
As the Census of 1^6 showed' 81 1,443 inhabitants, the pop. has 
increased 43% in 14 years, an annual increment of 3*05 per cent. 
In 1920 there Were 1,265 factories, large and small, with 46,953 
operatives, representing a capital of nearly 270,000,000 paper 
milreis, and an annual production valued at about 500,000,000 
milreis. In 1920 the number of buildings in the municipality was 
about 113,000, as against 84,375 in 1906. The federal district 
is governed by a prefect appointed by the president of the 
republic, and elects three senators and ten deputies to the national 
congress. The legislative power of the municipality is vested in 
ti council consisting of 24 intendenks elected for three years. 

The consolidated debt of the municipality in 1920 was com- 
puted at 227,089,200 paper milreis, of which 129,225,450 milreis 
was an external debt, and 97,863,750 milreis internal. The 
rsvenue had grown from 29,070,883 paper milreis in 1910 to 
51,182,357 paper milreis in 1919. 

JSdticaffen.— 'Primary instruction is provided by the municipality, 
which in igao maintained 320 day-schools and 68 night-schools, 
with a matriculation of 74,111 pupils in the former and 8,662 in the 
letter. There are in addition 236 elementary private schools, with 
19,825 pupils; over 80 receive a subvention from the Government 
on condition that they adopt the ofiicial curriculum and admit a cer- 
tain number of children tree. Secondary instruction is cared for 
in public lyc6es and in many private establishments. There is no 
university, but the capital possesses higher faculties of law, medicine 
and engineering, besides schools providing instruction in pharmacy, 
dentistiy, commerce, music, dramatics and the fine arts. The na- 
tional Government also maintains a naval academy, a military col- 
lege and a preparatory school of tactics. The most important li- 
braries are !—<the National library, the best appointed in S. America; 
the Municipal ; the Gabinete Portuguez da Leitura ; that of the Lyc6e 
of Arts and Crafts; and the collections existing in the various minis- 
tries and departments. 

Streets and Buildinp, — During the decade 1910-20 the ambitious 

E amme of municipal improvements inaugurated in 1903 was in 
measure completed; The port works; including a sea-wall over 
2 m. long, 8 ft. above mean high-tide, and lying almost entirely in 
deep-water, enclosing a broad reach of reclaimed land between it 
apd the former shore-line, provide the city with the most modern 
lor loading and unloading ships. The Avetiida Kio Braheo 


(formerly Avenida Central)^ built through the heart of the city in 
1904, is now one of the handsomest thoroi^hfares in the western 
hemisphere. Over a mile long from N. to S., it is lined with fine 
private and public buildings. The military, naval and jockey dubs 
are situated there, and also the offices of some of the principal news- 

^ 8, such as the Jornal do Comercio and 0 Paiz^ besides many 
•nable shops, caf^s and business places. At the southern end 
is a group of elegant State edifices, the Municipal theatre, the 
Monroe palace, and the National library and Academy of Fine Arts. 
It is adorned with three rows of trees, and with broad sidewalks 
of white and black stone set to form figures in mosaic, as in Lisbon. 
For this both material and workmen were imported from Portugal. 
The Municipal theatre, designed in 1904, cost over ^2,000,000, al- 
though it seats but 1,700 people. The building which houses the 
National library, opened in 1910 in commemoration of the centenary 
of its founding (180S), is also a notable addition to the city. It is a 
fireproof structure of ^anite, marble and steel, equipped with every 
modern library appliance. 

One of the important developments of Rio de Janeiro has been 
in suburban road-building. As the hills come practically to the bay 
an'd sea, construction is difficult, but great progress has been made 
and a 40-m. motor drive over perfect roads is now joining all the 
famous beaches with Tl^uca and the 6ity. The magnificent bayside 
drive, the Avenida Beira-Mar, with its double motor track and 
intervening lawns and gardens, is particularly i^emarkable* 

Sanitation. — ^'I'he city, formerly a hotbed of yellow fev«^ and 
smallpox, has become one of the healthiest tropical cities in the 
worlcf. The death-rate has fallen to about 20 per i ,000. This is the 
result of a campaign of scrupulous cleanjiness, rigid enforcement of 
sanitary measures and scientific eradication of mosquitos and 
other germ-bearing insects, inaugurated under the direction of the 
celebrated Brazilian scientist, Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, in the first admin- 
istration of President Rodrigues Alves (1903). In 1020 a law was 
passed by Congress creating a national department of public health, 
consisting of three divisions, one in charge of the federal capital. 

(C. H. H/.) 

RIO DE ORO (5ee 23.357). — ^The area of the Spanish Sahara 
defined and extended by the Franco-Spanish Conventions of 
1904 and 1912 is about no, 000 sq. miles. The frontiers have 
not been delimited. The colony proper (area, about 65,500 sq. 
m.) extends from lat. 21^20' N. to 26® N. The 1904 Agreement 
recognized a Spanisk Protectorate over an area on the N. of 
about 34,700 sq^ m., extending to lat. 27^40' N. and bounded E. 
by the meridiun 8^40' W.; and the 1912 Agreement acknowledged 
the sovereign rights of Spain over this region. Still farther N. 
is an “ occupied territory ” of about 9,800 sq. m., extending to 
Wad Draa (lat. 28^45' N.), and forming an intermediate zone 
between the Spanish possessions and Morocco. 

The interior has been little explored. A central volcanic table- 
land, the Tiris, about l,boo ft. above sea-level, falls by terraces 
broken by ravines to the coastal J^ain and to the Segiet el Hamra on 
the north. To the S*, the vast dUhae hf Azefal separate the Spanish 
Sahara from Mauretania (see 17.908). Wad Shebika enters the sea 
about 36 m. S.W. of Wad Uraa and runs parallel to its lower course. 
The only permanent water is in brackish wells which frequently 
become choked. The only district likely to repay colonization ap- 
pears to be the wide basin of the Segiet el Hamra and its tributaries, 
whose ilood- waters suffice to fertilize pasture and arable land or 
date-groves, as at the oasis of Smara. 

There are few main tracks and a network of smaller tracks, but 
no roads and but few villages. Smara, 160 krn. inland from C. Juby, 
is the most important settlement and is the headquarters of the 
notorious religious agitators Ma el *Aimn and his son El Hiba. Vil 
Cisneros, on the Dakhla peninsula, the residence of the governor 
(deputy for the governor-general of the Canaries), has a garrisPn 
ana fish-curing industry; pop. (1918) 529 foreigners and 495 na- 
tives, with an adjoining village of 800 negroid half-castes (Imragen). 
The desert population, roughly estimated at 80,000, is nomadic, 
fluctuating between French ana Spanish territory, and is split up 
into pro-French and pro-Spanish partisans. In 1912, there was a 
general rising under £l Hiba. In 19^6, a small Spanish expedition 
occupied C. Juby, but the fishermen, of whom the chief are the 
Aulad Delim Arabs and their allies the Regeibat (Arabized Berbers), 
remained practically uncontrolled. Camels and ostriches are reared. 

In 1916 the total value of imi>ort8 by sea was £4,820; of exports 
£4,910, chiefly fish and fish products. The fishing industry would 
be upnsiderablc if better methods were employed. There are open 
roadsteads at El Msit, at the mouth of the Segiet cl Hamra, and 
Tarfaya, alwut i8o Icm. farther north. The climate is fairly equable 
on the coast, but intense heat and drought prevail iifland, with di- 
urnal vairiations of temperature in the shade of as much as 74 ^ 
At Villa Cisneros the mean maximum summer teinperature is 86^ 
F., and the mean minimum winter 48® F. (E. G. S.) 

RISLBY, SIR HERBERT HOPE (1851^19x1), English anthro- 
pologist, was born at Akeley, Bucks., Jan. 4 i8si» Educated at 
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Winchester and New College^ Oxford, he entered the Indian 
dvil service in 1873 and he had a distinguished career; but his 
principal work was done in connexion with Indian ethnography, 
the discussion of the caste system, etc., and he published under 
Government auspices some important volumes of anthropometric 
data. He had charge of the Indian census operations of igox. 
In 1910 he was appointed secretary of the judicial department 
of the India Ofiice. He was made K.C.I.E. in 2907, and he 
died at Wimbledon Sept. 30 1912. 

RITCHIE, ANNE ISABELLA, LADY (1837-1019)* English 
writer (see 26.716), eldest daughter of W, M, Thackeray, died 
at Freshwater, I. of Wight, Feb. 26 1919. She is best remembered 
perhaps as the author of Old Kensingtm (1873). Amongst her 
other novels were The Story of Elizabeth (1863) and The Village 
on the Cliff (1865). She al^ published various volumes of 
biographical essays (Madame de SMgni, 1881, and A Book of 
Sibyls f 1883, etc.), and contributed a most interesting series of 
prefaces to the Library edition of her father’s works, thus supply- 
ing a substitute for the regular biography of him that he had 
always deprecated. Her husband. Sir Richkond Thackrray 
Ritchie (b. 2854), became permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for India in 1910, and died Oct. ts 1912. 

RIVIfiRE, BRITON (1840-1920), English painter (see 23.387), 
died in London April 20 1920, His later works include “Aphro- 
dite (1902) and “ HarkI HarkI the Lark ” (1909), also a por- 
trait of Lord Tennyson (1909). His eldest son, Hugh Gold- 
win (b. 1869), became a well-known painter; and the second son, 
Clive (b. 1872), a prominent physician. 

RIVINGTON, FRANCIS HANSARD (1834-1913), British pub- 
lisher (see 23.387), died July 2 1913. 

RIVOIRA, GIOVANNI TERESIO ( 1 849-19 lO), Italian archae- 
ologist, was born at La Manta di Saluzzo in Piedmont Sept. 22 
1849. He came of an old Piedmontese family and on his mother’s 
side was descended from the Riccati (see 23.288), a family of 
mathematicians and architects. He took his training as an archi- 
tect and engineer at the university of Turin, entered Rome with 
the Italian army in 1870 and thenceforth resided there, devoting 
his life to travel and to the study of the architecture of the 
later Roman Empire, In 1884 he married Edith E. Johnson of 
Cheltenham. He published two monumental works, Le Origini 
dell* Architcltura Lotnbarda (i 901-7, Eng. trans. 1910) and 
Architettura Musulmana (1914, Eng. trans. 1919). At the time of 
his death in Rome March 3 19x9 he was engaged upon a third, 
Architettura Romana^ which was posthumously publi.shed in 
Rome (1920) by his widow. 

ROBERT-FLEURY, TONY (1837-1911), French painter (see 
23*403), died in 1911. 

ROBERTS, FREDERICK SLEIGH ROBERTS, Earl (1832- 
1914), British held-marshal (see 23.403). Subsequently to 1905 
Lord Roberts took an active and leading part, as head of the 
National Service League, in the movement in favour of com- 
pulsory military service for home defence. On the outbreak of 
the World War he was a frequent and welcome visitor at the 
War Office, and shortly after the arrival of the two Indian 
divisions in France he crossed the Channel to visit them when 
the weather was cold and inclement. He was attacked by 
pneumonia while at the front, and he died at St. Omer on Nov. 
14 1914, the title going by special remainder to his elder daughter, 
Aileen Mary. He was buried in St. Paul’s. 

Lord Roberts was a tried and brilliant commander in the 
field. His self-reliance and willingness to accept risks when 
planning operations were demonstrated by the daring advance 
to Kabul after the massacre of the Cavagnari Mission, and by 
his swoop across the Orange Free State from the Modder to 
Bloemfontein in Feb. 1900, abandoning his communications. 
That instinctive grasp of a tactical situation which stamps the 
great captain was displayed by him on many occasions, notably 
when he attacked the Afghans on the Peiwar Kotal and at Kanda- 
har, and on the occasion of his riding on to the field of Paarde- 
berg. His attractive personality and his natural kindliness made 
him a most popular chief, and, even if he hardly ranked as a 
military administrator of the very foremost class, his steward- 
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ship in the high offices that he filled in India and at home was 
advantageous to the army and to the State. An eminently 
knightly figure, Lord Roberts was a fine horseman, a great gentle* 
man, an ardent patriot and a devout Christian. 

ROBERTS, GEORGE HENRY (1869- ), EngHsh Labour 

politician, was born at Chedgrave, Norfolk, July 27 1869. His 
parents removed to Norwich where he attended an elementary 
school and evening classes. In 1883 he was apprenticed to the 
trade of printer and compositor. At the expiration of appren- 
ticeship he went to London and joined the London Society of 
Compositors. After a year he returned to Norwich and identified 
himself with the movement to organize local printers in a branch 
of the Typographical Association, of which he became president 
and ultimately secretary. He also became president of the 
Norwich and District Trades and Labour Council. He was 
elected to the Norwich School Board in 1899, being the first 
candidate run by the local Labour party to win a seat on a public 
body. In 1904 he was elected to the post of national organizer of 
the Typographical Association and was chosen as its parliamen- 
tary representative. He was returned as one of the members for 
Norwich at the general election of 1906, and has held the scat 
since. He was whip of the parliamentary Labour party for 
about eight years and a member of the executive council of the 
party. When the Labour party joined the Coalition movement 
in 1915 he became a Lord Commissioner of the Treasury; he was 
parliamentary secretary to the Board of Trade 1916-7; Minister 
of Labour, 1917-8; Food Controller, Jan. 1919. He resigned from 
the Government Feb. 1920. 

ROBERTS, JOHN (1847-1919), English billiard-player, was 
born at Ardwick, Manchester, Aug. 15 1847, the son of John 
Roberts, also a great player of billiards. Details of the exploits 
both of father and son are given in 3.937. John Roberts, jun., 
died at Worthing Dec. 23 1919. 

ROBERTSON, SIR GEORGE SCOTT (1852-1016), British sol- 
dier and administrator, was born in London Oct. 22 1852. He 
was educated at Westminster hospital medical school, and in 
1878 entered the Indian medical service. He served through the 
Afghan War of 1879-80, and in 1888 was attached to the Indian 
Foreign Office, being employed as agency surgeon in Gilgit, on 
the frontier of Kashmir. In 1890-1 he travelled in Kafiristan 
(see 15.630). In 1893 he went as political agent to Chitral, and 
in 1895 was besieged there by hostile tribesmen (see 6.252). 
For his services he was created K.C.S.I., and appointed British 
agent in Gilgit. He retired from the Indian service in 1899 and 
returned to England. He unsuccessfully contested Stirlingshire 
in the Liberal interest in 1900, but was elected for Central Brad- 
ford in 1906. He died Jan. 1 1016. 

ROBERTSON, SIR WILLIAM ROBERT, Baet. (1859- ), 

British field-marshal, was bom, of poor parentage, in Lines. 
Sept. 14 1859. He enlisted as a private in the i6th Lancers in 
1877 and served in the ranks of that regiment until 1888, when 
he won a commission in the 3rd Dragoon Guards, then in India. 
On joining he eagerly studied his profession in all its branches 
and he was very successful in learning the native languages. He 
was selected to be railway staff officer in the Miranzai and Black 
Mountain operations of 1891, and in the following year he joined 
the intelligence department at Simla; while on its staff he carried 
Qut a reconnaissance to the Pamirs, and in 1895 served with the 
Chitral Relief Force, being wounded and receiving the D.S.O. 
He passed through the Staff College in 1897-8 — the first officer 
risen from the ranks to do so — and then, after a few months at 
the War Office, went out to S. Africa on the intelligence staff; he 
accompanied Lord Roberts on his advance from Cape Colony 
into the Transvaal and was promoted brevet lieutenant-colohel 
for his services. He spent the period from 1901 to 1907 lit the 
War Office, being promoted colonel in 1903, and he then went 
to the staff at Aldershot, where he spent three years. In 1910 
he was appointed commandant of the Staff College, was shortly 
afterwards promoted major-general, and in 1913 became director 
of military training at the War Office. 

On mobilization of the army for the World War, Sir W. Robert- 
son— he had been given the K.C.V.O. in i9T3-r-wa8 nominated 
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quartermaster-general of the Expeditionary Force; he filled that 
appointment most successfully for five months and then, in Jan. 
19x5, he became chief of the general staff to Sir J. French. In 
the autumn of that year he was promoted lieutenant-general 
for distinguished service and in the following Dec. was brought 
back to the War Office to take up the post of chief of the impe- 
rial general staff. There he immediately introduced great im- 
provements in the office organization, and during the first year 
and a half of his holding the appointment he was successful in 
keeping the general control of operations on sound lines. While 
convinced that the western front represented the decisive 
theatre of war, and fully aware how mischievous was disper- 
sion of force in principle, he saw to it that, where circumstances 
unfortunately rendered operations in distant regions unavoid- 
able, the commanders on the spot were furnished with what was 
deemed essential to achieve success— with the result that the 
position of affairs in Mesopotamia, on the Suez frontier and in 
E. Africa was completely transformed within a very few months of 
his taking up his task. His services were recognized by his being 
promoted general in 1916 and by his being given the G.C.B. in 
1917. He had, however, always experienced some trouble in 
sufficiently impressing upon the Government that the war could 
only l>c won in the west, and in the later months of 1917 he 
found it more and more difficult, in view of the somewhat dis- 
appointing results obtained by Allied offensives in Fraivce and 
Flanders, to persuade the War Cabinet that diversion of fight- 
ing resources to Alexandretta, or to Palestine, or to Macedonia, 
or to the Austro-ltalian frontier, endangered prospects of victory 
at the decisive point and might lead to disaster near home. His 
anxieties were increased by the man net in which the problem of 
man-power was treated. He moreover foresaw that the plan 
of having a supreme war council composed of military repre- 
sentatives of the Allies, such as was introduced towards the end 
of the year, was an unworkable one. Finally in Feb. 1918 he 
resigned — ^just one month before the success that attended the 
great German offensive of March proved how correct had been 
bis appreciation of the situation. He was given charge of the 
eastern command, and three months later he succeeded Lord 
French as commander-in-chief in Great Britain. On the final 
distribution of honours for the war he was rewarded with a 
baronetcy and grant of £10,000, and he was nominated G.C.M.G. . 
From April 1919 to March 1920 he commanded the British 
troops on the Rhine, and, after relinquishing that appoint- 
ment on the force being reduced, he was promoted field-marshal. 

Sec his autobiographical volume From Private to Field-marshal 

ROBINS, ELIZABETH (1865- ), Anglo-American novelist 

and actress, was born at Louisville, Ky., Aug. 6 1865, and educated 
at Zanesville, O. She had had her early training as an actress 
in America with the Boston Museum stock company, and 
afterwards with Edwin Booth. Coming to London she first 
appeared in The Real Little Lord FaunUeroy in 1889, and between 
1890 and 1896 she played in most of Ibsen’s plays, in which she 
established her position on the stage. In 1902 she was Lucrezia 
in Stephen Phillips’s Paolo and Francesca at the St. James’s 
theatre, Ix>ndon. Her first novels, George MandevUle^s Husband 
(1894), The New Moon (1895) and Below the Salt (1896), appeared | 
over the pseudonym of C. E. Raimond, but in 1898 the success | 
of The Open Question led to her publishing in her own name, her 
reputation as a writer being maintained in The Magnetic North I 
(1904); A Dark Lantern (1905); Come and Find Me (1908); 
Camilla (1918) and Tlte Messenger (1920). She took an active 
part in the agitation for woman suffrage. Her play Votes for 
Women was acted at the Court theatre, London, in 1907. 

ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON (1869- ), American 

poet, was born at Head Tide, Me., Dec. 22 1869. From the 
public schools of Gardiner, Me., he proceeded in 1891 to Har- 
vard, but withdrew after two years to take a business position 
in New York City, From 1905 to 1910 he was connected with 
the N.Y, Customs House, and then returned to Gardiner to 
devote his time to literature, and especially to poetry. He 
became a member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters* 


His works include The Terreni and the Night After (1896); the 
Children of the Night (2897); Captain Craig (1^2); The Town 
down the River (1910); Van Zorn (1914, a play); The Porcupine 
(1915, a play); TAe Man against the Sky (1916); Merlin (1917); 
Lancelot The Three Taverns (1920); Avon^s Harvest 

(1921); Collected Poems (1921). 

ROBSON, mUAkm SNOWDON ROBSON, Baron (1852-19x8), 
English lawyer and lord of appeal, was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne Sept. 10 1852. He was educated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he took his de^ee in 1877. In 1880 he was called to the 
bar and entered politics, sitting as Liberal member for Bow and 
Bromley from 1885 to 1886, and for South Shields from 1895 to 
1910. He earned a reputation as a distinguished and energetic 
advocate, and became a Q.C. in 1892. In 1905 he was knighted, 
and became solicitor-general in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government, being made Attorney-General in 1908. In 1910 he 
Was made a privy councillor, and became a lord of appeal and 
life peer. He resigned his office in 1912, and died at Battle, 
Sussex, Sept. 11 1918. 

ROBY, HENRY JOHN (1830-1915), Enghsh scholar (see 
23.424), died at Grasmere Jan. 2 1915. He contributed a chapter 
on Roman law to the second volume of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History in 19x3. 

ROCHEFORT, HENRI (1830-1913), French politician {see 
23.426), died at Aix-les-Bains June 30 1913. 

ROCKEFELLER, JOHN DAVISON (1839- ), American 

capitalist {see 23.433), continued after 1910 to live a retired life, 
and to give great sums for charitable and educational purposes. 
In 1913 the Rockefeller Foundation was chartered under the 
laws of the state of New York (Congress having refused to enact 
the legislation necessary for a national charter) ‘‘to promote 
the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” To this, the 
most extensive of his benefactions, Rockefeller had given in all 
$180,000,000 by 1921. The income and $10,000,000 of the original 
gifts were expended from time to time by its trustees. With 
increasing definiteness the Rockefeller Foundation focussed its 
efforts in the fields of medical education and public health. 
After 1913 it supported by appropriations the International 
Health Board, an independent organization engaged, in coop- 
eration with governmental agencies, in demonstrations for the 
control of hookworm disease in 14 southern states of the United 
States and 22 foreign states or countries; of yellow fever in 
five South and Central American countries and of malaria in 
10 southern states of the United States. In addition, the 
International Health Board, with funds provided by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, organized in 1917, partly as a war measure, the 
Commission for Prevention of Tuberculosis in France; this 
commission conducted in limited areas, as demonstrations, vigor- 
ous campaigns of popular education in hygiene, and provided for 
the training of French women as health visitors. By the end 
of 1920 arrangements were under way for the continuation of 
the work of the Commission by French authorities. In 1914 the 
Rockefeller Foundation established the China Medical Board to 
proillote the development of scientific medicine and hygiene in 
ChlAa through medical schools, hospitals, and training schools 
forkurses. In 1919 the Peking Union Medical College, founded 
by ft, was opened together with pre-medical and nurse-training 
sch^bls. Gifts have been made also to other institutions in 
Chifia offering pre-medical courses, and to hospitals. In 1920 
the!*^Foundation established a Division of Medical Education, 
thrUugh whose advice large pledges of money were made for the 
deviftopment of medical centres in London, and in various cities 
of Canada. As a part of its public health work, the Rockefeller 
Foundation also made grants for the support of schools of 
hyg^ne at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and at the 
university of Sfto Paulo, Brazil. A spedatl feature of the work was 
proWsion for fellowships to persons from many different countries 
engaged in study in medical education and pubUc health. Dur- 
ing the year X920, 71 feUows from 13 countries (including the 
United States) were supported. During the World War the 
Foundation contributed to war work agencies; and before 
crystallization of its general policy of limiting its work to 
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medical cditcadoii and puiHic health, it made ai»proimatipiii 
to a numb^ of objects ill other fields^ 

To the General Education Board, the neat largest of his 
charities, Rockefeller had given up to Dec. over 
000,000. By the dose of the fiscal year 1920, this Board had 
Contributed more than $32,000,000 towards the endowments 
of dif erent coUeges, exduding professional departments, the 
general practice being to make gifts contingent upon the 
raisiiig of additional sums. Among medical schools which 
received hdp were Washington University, $2,345,000; Johns 
Hopkins, over $2,200,000; University of Chicago, $2,000,000 
(joint fund with the Rockefeller Foundation, 1916); Vanderbilt, 
^,000,000 (1919); Rochester, $5,000,000 (1920); Yale Medical 
School, $1,582,000; and the Mcharry Medical College (for 
negroes), Nashville, Tcnn., $150,000 (1920). The Board^s 
fadlities for aiding medical education were greatly increased in 
1919 by a further gift from Rockefeller of $20,000,000, both 
principd and interest to be expended in the United States 
during the next 50 years. In 1919 it gave $500,000 towards the 
endowment of the Graduate School of Education at Harvard, 
opened the following year; and in 1920 appropriated $x, 000, 000 
to the proposed building fund of Teachers* College, Columbia 
University, the largest gift yet made to any institution for 
training teachers. • To the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, New York, Rockefeller gave in all upwards of 
$25,000,000. In Nov. 1920 announcement was made that he had 
given more than $63,000,000 to the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, New York, largely for the continuing of charities in 
which Mrs. Rockefeller, who died in 1915, had been interested. 
By that time more than $8,000,000 had already been appropri- 
ated, chiefly for the benefit of women and children. 

It was estimated at the beginning of 1921 that the total 
amount given by Mr. Rockefeller for philanthropic and chari- 
table purposes exceeded $500,000,000. Nearly four-fifths of 
this had gone to the four great charitable corporations which he 
created; The Rockefeller Foundation, General Education Board, 
The Laura Spclnmn Rockefeller Memorial and the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. Quite as significant as the magni- 
tude of these gifts was the fact that they were free from all 
restrictions, having been given for the general purposes of the 
respective corporations, the trustees of which have power to 
dispose of the principal as well as the income. As the corporate 
purposes of these organizations are extremely broad, and the 
gifts arc free from restrictions, they will always be adaptable to the 
changing needs of the future generations. While it was probably 
true that Mr. Rockefeller was the richest man in the world, it 
would appear, in view of the statements made by competent 
authorities, that his wealth in 1921 was less than $500,000,000, 
and that in making his gifts he had drawn very heavily upon 
capital as well as income. 

RODIN, FRANCOIS AUGUSTE (1840-1917), French sculptor 
{see 23.447), presented in Nov. 1914 20 examples of his work in 
bronze, including ** L*Enfant prodigue,” La Muse,” ” France,** 
“ Cyb^le,** “ L*ange d6chu,** ** Balzac,** and a bust of Mr. 
George Wyndham, to the Victoria and Albert museum, London, 
as a token of his admiration for the deeds of the British army. 
In 1916 Rodin presented ail the works remaining in his pos- 
session to France, and in 1917 a replica of The Burghers of 
Calais ** was placed in the garden adjoining the House of Lords. 
He died at Meudon, near Paris, Nov. 17 1Q17. 

RODZIANKO, MICHAEL VASSIUEVICH (1859- ), Rus- 

sian politician, was born in 1859 and belonged to a family of 
great landowners. At the age of 19 he joined the Horse Guards, 
but he soon resigned and retired to his large estates in the gov- 
ernment of Novgorod. He took an active part in local life and 
was also a member of the conferences Of Zemstova and Towns. 
In 1905 he was elected member of the First Duma and was re- 
elected at all subsequent elections. He jdned the right wing of 
the Octobrist (Moderate Liberal) party, and with the support of 
the Conservatives was elected president of the Third Duma after 
the resignktibh of A. Guchkov in March igit. Later he waS 
rejected nresidettt of the Fourth Duma, and took an important 


part in struggle for constitutional changes in the Government 
of Russia. He strongly opposed the reactionary policy of the 
Imperial Government, and always defended the rights and privi- 
leges of the Duma. By the force of events Roebnanko was placed^ 
at the head of the national movement at the moment of the 
revolution, and, as president of the Provisional Committee of 
the Slate Duma, he sent a telegram to the 1 sar pointing out the 
necessity of his abdication. But he had no real influence on the 
course of the revolution. He played for some time a purely 
decorative r 61 c, rcceiviug telegrams of congratulation and dcUv^ 
ering speeches, but he soon disappeared from the stage. After 
the Bolshevist revolution, he made his way to the south of 
Russia, where he took part in different anti-Bolshcvist organi- 
zations and bodies. I»ater he emigrated to Germany. 

ROGERS, BENJAMIN BICKLEY (1828-1919), EngUsh classical 
scholar, was born at Shepton Montagu, Som,, Dec. ii 1828. 
Educated at Wadham College, Oxford, he was elected a fellow 
of the college in 1852 and was called to the bar in 1856. There 
he was on the high road to success, when increasing deafness 
obliged him to retire and devote himself exclusively to literature. 
He translated all the plays of Aristophanes, reproducing the 
Greek metres in the English version. He died at Twickenham 
Sept. 22 1919. 

ROGERS, JAMES GUINNESS (1822-1911), British Noncon^ 
formist divine, was born at Enniskillen, Ireland, Dec. 29 1822. 
He was educated at Silcoates school, Wakefield, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. From 1865 to 1900 he was a minister of the 
Clapham Congregational church. He is best remembered for 
his close association with Dr. Dail in the Liberal-Nonconformist 
education and disestablishment campaigns of 1865-75, and for 
his friendship with Mr. Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, who 
consulted him as the foremost representative of Nonconformist 
statesmanship. He died at Clapham Aug. 20 1911. 

ROLLAND, ROMAIN (1866- ), French man of letters, was 

bom at Clamccy, Nievre, Jan. 20 1866. He was educated at 
Clamecy, and later in Paris, where be had a distinguished 
academic career. From 1889-91 he was a member of the French 
School in Rome, in 1892 went with an archaeological expedition 
to Italy, and in 1895 was appointed professor of the history of 
art at the Ecole Normale Superieure, later occupying the same 
position at the Sorbonne, where he introduced the study of the 
history of music. He produced many critical and historical 
works, among them ilistoire de IVpira m Europe atanf Ltdli 
et Scarlatti (1895); Des Causes de la Decadence de la Peinture 
italienne (1895); and Le TlUdtre du Peuple (1903); besides 
studies on Millet (1902); Beetlwven (1903) and Michel-Ange 
(1906). His most famous work, however, is the romance of 
Jean Christophey the biography of a German musician, one of the 
most remarkable productions of the present day. The work is in 
three series, Jean Christopher Jean Christophe d Paris and La 
Fin du Voyage, It appeared in 10 volumes, the first, VAubey in 
1904, and the last, La Nouvelle JournSCy in 1912. A series of 
articles published by Romain RoUand in the Journal de Genive 
during Sept, and Oct. 1914 created an extremely bad impression 
in France owing to the ** defeatist ** attitude of the author. 
His later works include Au-dessus de la of which the ninth 

edition appeared in Colas BrangnoHy a novel (191S); Les 
Pricurseurs (1919) and Voyage musical aux pays du passi (1919)- 

See Jan Romein, Romain RoUand (1918); I. Debran, M, R. 
RoUaniy initialeur du d^Jaitisme (1918); W. Kuechlcr, Romain 
RoUand (1919). 

ROMBR, SIR ROBERT (1840-1918), English judge, was born 
in London Dec. 23 1840. He was educated privately and at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was senior wrangler and 
Smith*s prizeman in 1863. From 1865 to 1866 he was professor 
of mathematics at Queen's College, Cork, but in 1867 was called 
to the bar, becoming in 1881 a Q.C. and in 1884 a bencher of 
Lincoln's Inn. In 1890 he whs raised to the bench of Chan- 
cery division and knighted, and in 1899 became a lord justice of 
appeal. He presided over one of the inquiries made after the 
South African War, and was also a member of the royal> commis^ 
sion on university education. He received the G.C^B. in 1901 
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and retired in xpod. Romei^, who married in 1864 tbe daughter of 
Mark Lemon, editor of Punch, died at Bath March xg xgx8. 

RONALD, ItlR LANDON (1873-- ), English conductor and 

ihusical composer, born in London June 7 1873, was educated 
at Si. Marylebone and All Souls grammar school, and the 
high school at Margate. His first appearance as a musician was 
in i8go, as solo pianist in the wordless musical play U Enfant 
Prodigue, and in i8gi he was engaged by Sir Augustus Harris as 
conductor for a Covcnt Garden season. During the following 
years his reputation as a conductor steadily increased, and in 
1908-9 he had a successful European tour, in 1908 he became 
conductor of the New Symphony Orchestra (now the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra), and in 1910 was appointed principal 
of the Guildhall school of music. His compositions include 
various orchestral works, and a large number of songs, many of 
which have attained wide popularity. He was knighted Jan. 
X xgaa. 

ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO (1883- ), American 

politician, was born in Hyde Park, N.Y., Jan. 30 1882. He 
was a distant cousin of Theodore Roosevelt. He was educated 
at Groton, Harvard (A.B. 1904), and the Columbia Law School 
(LL.B. 1907). He was admitted to the bar in 1907 and began 
practice in New York City. He began his public career in xqio 
when he was elected to the New York State Senate, being the first 
Democrat in ^8 years to represent his district. He was an anti- 
Tammany man and was associated with the group that success- 
fully opposed the Tammany candidate for the U.S. Senate in 
the session of xgn-a. In 1912 he was rejected to the New 
York State Senate. The same year he strongly supported 
Woodrow Wilson for president and on the lattcr^s election was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 1913. He then re- 
signed from the New York Senate. In 1915 he was a member of 
the National Committee of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
After Americans entrance into the World War he went to Europe 
in 1918 to attend conferences and to inspect the U.S. naval 
forces, and early in xgig was in charge of their demobilization. 
He was a supporter of the League of Nations; he indorsed woman 
suffrage and was a strong advocate of civil-service reform for 
the post-office and consular appointments. At the Democratic^ 
National Convention in tg^o he was unanimously nominate^; 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox, bufiiWas 
defeated in the ensuing election. j)* 

ROOSEVELT, THEODORE (1858-19x9), twenty-aiitth Presi- 
dent of the United States {see 23.707), complete# his second 
term, March 4 1909, the most famous man in his country, with 
a wealth of personal friends, and a reputation as a master of men. 
Yet from the presidency, like most of his predecessors, he 
stepped down into a retirement which seemed to forbid a re- 
entry into public life or a recovery of the headship of his party. 
In the 10 remaining years of his life he displayed the same 
qualities of intense thought and action that hud characterized 
him before; witliin a year after his withdrawal he again became 
a great force in American society and public life. A sense of 
fair play to his successor, President Taft, for whose choice he 
was indeed responsible, and that drawing-force of the unknown 
to which his nature was susceptible, led him to make plans 
for a hunting and exploring trip in Africa, some months before 
the end of his presidential term. He was also inffuenced by 
invitations to make addresses in England and France. 

Accordingly he sailed irom New York on March 23 xgog 
for Africa, where, in conjunction with his son Kermit and the 
well-known hunter Selous, he travelled a long distance, shot 
big game, and safely emerged at Khartum in March 1910. Here 
he plunged at once into politics by addresses at Khartum and 
Cairo, in which he stood for orderly and vigorous government 
for Egypt. In both instances the addresses were requested and 
approved by the bcal military authorities. From Egypt he 
proceeded to Europe, and, apparently to his own surprise, found 
himself an international celebrity. He was received in all the 
courts of central Europe except the Vatican, where an official 
interposed between him and the Pope by stipulating guarantees 
of his conduct in Rome* He left a most interesting account of the 


hnpressions made upon him by this journey, in a long and intL 
mate letter written at the time to the English historian Sir 
G^rge Trevelyan, and published in Bishop’s Theodore Roose- 
velt and His Time. It was in vain for him to claim that he wais 
only a private citizen with no claim to precedence for 
everywhere he was received with the honours ordinarily paid 
only to sovereigns. He was warmly received in France where 
be made a public address at the Sorbonne. In England his 
Romanes lecture at Oxford, and particularly his Guildhall 
speech on the management of a great empire, were noteworthy; 
and he was designated by President Taft to represent the 
United States at the State funeral of Edward VII. His most 
striking experience was in Germany, where he was received with 
cordiality by the Emperor, but, as he said afterwards, it was the 
only country in Europe where he felt that every man, wozxxan 
and child was my natural enemy — that is, the enemy of my 
country.” 

Returning to the United States, June x8 19x0, Roosevelt 
found that both his African and European experiences had been 
followed closely by the American people. President Taft had 
now had a year and a half of experience with the country, with 
Congress, and with reforms and policies which Roosevelt had 
initiated and expected would be carried out. There was a 
rift in the Republican party. Some of Roosevelt’s friends were 
in opposition to the Taft administration. In the Ballinger 
controversy over western public lands, Roosevelt sided against 
the administration. A group of dissatisfied Republicans, the 
** insurgents,” had arisen in Congress, and prepared to dispute 
the supremacy of the Conservatives in the party, on whom 
Taft seemed to be relying. To I^psevelt’s mind, the ** moss- 
backs ” were in control; and a feniiH^s after landing he agreed 
to throw his personal inflq^e bn' behalf of Governor Hughes of 
New York, who was.i^sngag'bd in a struggle with the Repub- 
lican Legislature over the direct primary. He made an address 
at Ossawatoiipie, Kan., Aug. 31, in which he laid down a radical 
programmie’*of political and social reform to which he gave the 
name of the New Nationalism.” Plainly he was dissatisfied 
vtUki Taft’s administration. As early as Nov. 21 he discussed 
#ith an intimate friend the possibility of his accepting the nomi- 
nation in 1912, to succeed Taft in the presidency. Through 
19 IX this quarrel grew. Soon after returning, Roosevelt became 
an editorial writer, bearing a free lance, in The Outlook, and alike 
in his editorials and in public addresses he took the side of the 
insurgent clement. He regarded Taft as the representative of 
** the interests.” Early in 19x2, a group of seven Republican 
governors united in an appeal to Roosevelt to declare his willing- 
ness to be nominated. On Feb. 12, Taft made a bitter speech, 
in which, without mentioning Roosevelt, he spoke contemptu- 
ously of the extremists. This seems to have been the incident 
that decided Roosevelt’s course; for on Feb. 26 he came out 
openly as a candidate for the nomination by the party conven- 
tion in June. 

Meanwhile the usual campaign for the choice of delegates to 
the Convention was going on, following the same lines as in 190$. 
In the southern stales, where the Republicans were hopelessly 
in the minority, delegates were elected by the usual rump and 
machine-led state conventions. Roosevelt’s friends made a 
campaign in the northern and western states, especially in those 
whi^ had provided for a choice of delegates through a popular 
vote in party primaries. A majority of the Republican voters 
in those states favoured Roosevelt. When the R^ublican 
Convention met in Chicago, June 22, Taft was strong in the 
delegations chosen by state and local conventions; and Roose- 
velt in those representing a predominance of Republican voters. 
The organization of the Convention, however, was in the hands 
of the Taft men,, because they bad a large majority in the 
National Committee. Out of the numerous contested seats, 
only six were finally assigned by the Committee of Credentials to 
the Roosevelt column. On a test vote for the choice of tempo- 
rary chairman, the Taft men showed a narrow margin. The 
turn of xs votes— which might have been secured had Roose- 
velt come out a few weeks earlier — would probably have brought 



on n ^Mandi^de” for him. A sp^b by RoosevoH a few weeks ' 
Earlier before the Ohio Constitutional Cbnventioiii adyocatit^ ! 

** ]^ecalt of judicial dfEtcisions^ alsb gave alaim to some liaen 
who might otherwise have supported him. Once organUed, 
the Taft forces were able to carry through the report of the 
Conunittee on Credentials, which assigned them a safe majority. 

Roosevelt himself had come to Chicago a few days before the 
Convention, and was the centre of the hardest battle of his life. 
He rallied his supporters, and addressed an enormous pub- 
lic meeting, ending his speech with ** We stand at Armageddon, 
and we battle for the Lord.” Most of his followers stood by 
him; but they could not break down the walls of precedent and 
conservatism. The Roosevelt delegates, on their leader's re- 
quest, remained in the Convention until the end, but refused 
to vote on the nomination; and Taft was duly nominated for a 
second term by the vote of about two-thirds of the Convention, j 

Roosevelt was a party man, who had stood by the party in 
zS 34 when many of his friends bolted. His standpoint in 1912 
was that he was trying to save the Republican party from a 
ruinous yielding to the forces of organized wealth and reaction. 
He was also a fighter, and felt himself deprived, by technicali- 
ties and personal hatreds, of an honour which the majority of ! 
his party was eager to bestow upon him. He unhesitatingly 
decided to ** bolt,” and on the evening of the adjournment of 
the Convention, at a meeting in Orchestra HaU, he advised the 
formation of a Progressive party. A later Convention of the 
Roosevelt men throughout the country, including a considera- 
ble number of Democrats, nominated Roosevelt, with Gov. 
Hiram W. Johnson of California for vice-president. Meanwhile 
the Democrats had nominated Woodrow Wilson, governor of 
New Jersey. The result was a three-cornered political contest, in 
which it was clear at tlie beginning that Taft could not be elected, 
but that Roosevelt probably could not win enough Demo- 
cratic votes to prevent the choice of Wilson. Nevertheless, 
Roosevelt fought vigorously through the campaign, violently 
attacking Taft as a reactionary and tool of reactionaries. While 
on a peaking tour at Milwaukee he was shot by a fanatic, but 
was not seriously injured. 

The result of the election was the choice of Wilson, who had 
6,000,000 popular votes and 435 electoral votes; Roosevelt, 4,000,- 
000 popiilar votes, and 88 electoral; Taft, 3,500,000 popular 
votes, and 8 electoral. On this showing the Progressives had 
more votes than their Republican adversaries, and therefore 
hoped to compel a reconstruction of the party. Their Repub- 
lican opponents, however, kept tight hold of the name, organi- 
zation and prestige. They had deliberately accepted defeat in 
advance in order to put Roosevelt out of the running. 

This, the first serious clef eat that Roosevelt had ever encoun- 
tered, was to him a bitter humiliation. He felt that his public 
career was ended. His first movement was characteristic. He 
had cordial invitations to visit S. America and make addresses 
in the principal cities. As in his experiences of igio, this dove- 
tailed in with a plan of exploration. Accordingly, early in 1913, 
alter visiting several S. American countries, including Brazil 
and Argentina, he returned to Brazil, made his way overland, 
and came down a river, whose uncharted course he followed 
for 600 miles. The harclsbips were severe, and he received an 
injury, serious for a time, and drew into his system the seeds 
of tropical malaria. The Brazilian Government named the 
stream Rio Tecxloro. 

On his return to the United States, out of office, a defeated 
candidate, an insurgent, the personal enemy of the Republican 
leaders, he seemed justified in his belief that his career was 
over. But as usual his enemies played into his hands. An 
obscure journalist ventured publicly to accuse him of drunken- 
ness. In May Z913 he instituted a suit for defamation of charac- 
ter, with the result that the defendant broke down and acknowl- 
edged his error« A large section of the American people resented 
the affronti and rejoiced in the vindication. During this period 
Roosevelt was indefatigable as journalist and writer, in 
The Oi^eoht then in the iictropplUm magazine, and finally 
through the columns of the CUy Siar» ,■ 


The outbreak of the World War gave him a new opportunity 
for his pen and voice. His instinct was against Germany as an 
oppressor of weak nations; but he stayed his desire for positive 
action for a time, from the feeling that he ought not to embarrass 
the President. It was at this time that a personal enemy gave 
Roosevelt the opportunity of again showing his character to 
his countrymen, through a publicity which both Roosevelt 
and the public enjoyed. WUiiam Barnes, one of the acknowl* 
edged leaders of the Republican party, brought a suit in April 
X915 against Roosevelt because of an accusation of unfair and 
corrupt politics as a boss ” which Roosevelt had made against 
him. Roosevelt vigorously defended lumself and won the suit. 
For 10 days he was on the witness-stand, and his testimony, 
which was spread broadcast throughout the land, revealed his 
undiminished force and appealed to the popular imagination. 

The sinking of the Lusitania ” by a German submarine in 
May 1915 brought his bitterest denunciation, and from that 
time he foresaw first the possibility and then the likelihood of 
war between Germany and the United States. He made him- 
self the leading spokesman for preparedness,” and presently 
drew down the wrath of President Wilson's administration for 
a speech at Plattsburg. From that time he did not spare sharp 
criticisms of President Wilson's policy as showing unwillingness 
to face the dangers of war. His utterances against Germany and 
in favour of the Allies had great influence. 

As the election of 1916 drew near, the remaining Progressives, 
aided by some who had stayed in the Republican party, made 
an effort to force the Republican Convention to nominate 
Roosevelt. They called a Progressive Convention to meet at 
Chicago at the same time as the Republican, hoping to make a 
joint nomination with the Republicans. Roosevelt did his 
best to secure the prize, but again the parly leaders would have 
none of him. Hughes was nominated, and this time Roosevelt 
accepted the situation as a loyal member of the Republican 
party, and supported the nominee. 

As the World War went on, Roosevelt became the severest 
critic of the administration and the strongest advocate of pre- 
paredness. He formed a plan for raising a special division, in 
which he hoped to have a command, and which he would offer 
to the Government. Early in 1917, when the American breach 
with Germany came, he offered the services of himself and his 
sons, all four of whom subsequently enlisted. He requested that 
he might have a personal command, which was denied by the 
administration, although both Houses of Congress united in a 
bill making his plan possible. During the year he made some 
of the most notable addresses of his life, especially that be- 
fore the ” Order of Moose” Convention in Pittsburgh. By 
this time the Republican politicians were looking forward to 
the election of 1920 and began to group themselves about 
Roosevelt. His most persistent enemies, even William Barnes, 
accepted his nomination as a foregone conclusion. The year 
1918, however, was a sad one for Roosevelt. His son Quentin 
was killed in the war. Ever since returning from Brazil, Roose- 
velt's constitution had shown weakness. He was several times 
in hospitals, and underwent a serious operation for abscess due 
to infection received during his Brazilian explorations. The 
hearing of his left car was wholly destroyed. Still he continued 
his writing and speaking, and his direct personal influence upon 
his thousands of friends. Even in the first days of 1919, when 
he suffered from renewed disease, he looked forward to public 
service. On Jan. 6 1919 he died in his sleep. 

A man who could do so much could not do everything per- 
fectly, though few have ever done so many things so well. It 
was more true of him than of most men that his defects were 
inherent in his virtues. There were few half-tones in Roose- 
velt's moral perceptions and fewer in his vocabulary; he saw 
things as either blkck or white, and he forgot sometimes that 
he bad not previously seen them as he saw them at the momeht. 
He had enemies, and even former friends, who charged him 
With breaking promises, betraying political associates and set- 
ting his own wishes and interests above all others. The very 
intensity of his convictions sometimes blinded him to the shtcei:- 







ity and to the juatke of other >HeWi Ne^ 

this intehttity, this moral ffeiVour^ gai* hie ideas a momentum 
and a iiieeesA which they could never have acquired had they 
proceeded from a more judicial mindi He scorned weasel 
Words,*' and on occasion he did not hesitate to describe his 
enemies as thieved and liars. His remarkable energy reminded 
cibservers of some great elemental force whkh, like any natural 
nhenomenon, is controlled by its oWn necessary laws. When 
Lord Morley was leaving the United States in 1004 he was asked 
by reporters what in America had impressed him most. ** Two 
thinp/* he replied, ** Theodore Roosevelt and Niagara Rapids.’* 

His fearlessness was as conspicuous as his energy. With a 
courage very rare in political life he attacked the iniquities 
that had crept into the conduct of American burfnessi He 
asserted the importance of personal rights when these were 
being openly denied in the name of property rights. He rallied 
the patriotic elements of the country against the menace of a 
private money power ** which not only had frequently dictated 
the course of legislation but threatened to usurp the authority 
of the Government itself. He felt strongly that any position 
Involving the exercise of power had its obligations as well as its 
privileges, and this feeling lent force to his denunciation of 
“ predatory interests ** and ** malefactors of great wealth.” On 
the other hand he had little patience with demagogic attacks 
on men or corporations merely because they were rich or success- 
ful, as was shown in his famous utterance in which he compared 
the authors of these journalistic attacks with the ” muckrakers ** 
in FUgrim*s Progress, It was said of him satirically that he 
had invented the Ten Commandments; but Roosevelt’s earnest- 
ness in behalf of old truths was of the essence of his service to 
his countrymen, and more important at the juncture than the 
discovery of new ones. 

His great personal power was used in the furtherance of 
honesty, fair dealing and patriotic service, when more than lip 
service to these virtues was vitally needed. He threw all his 
energy into the effort to bring about a reapplication of funda- 
mental moral principles to American business and political life. 
While he was unquestionably an astute politician, the secret of 
his success lay In his imaginative understanding of the views 
and feelings of his countrymen: his enthusiasm was contagious 
because he vividly expressed what they already felt and believed 
to be the truest American ideals. When he spoke for the ” square 
deal,” the American people as a people always responded. 

Bom of a wealthy family, in an aristocratic society, enjoy- 
ing all his days a literary and artistic atmosphere, he was still 
a natural democrat. He had a personal interest in every man or 
woman that he met, and a genuine affection literally for thou- 
sands of individual persons. He was a scientiiic man whose 
observations and deductions were valued by naturalists and in- 
vestigators. He was a literary man, very widely read. He was 
an intellectual man, interested from youth to age in literature ond 
philosophy. He was a politician without a rival in his time for 
boldness, foresight, and an innate knowledge of what his fellow 
countrymen were thinking about. He was a statesman of tlie 
most brilliant ability; who after a crushing defeat returned to 
power over the minds of the people and was on his way again 
to the presidency of the United States. His bitterest politi- 
cal enemies accepted his coming back to national leadership. 
To few men in history has it been given to wield such far- 
spreading and wholesome personal influence. 

Bibuoorafhy, — Between 1909 and 1919 Rooneveh published 
about 15 books, several of them consisting of articles and addresses. 
The more important are A/r/oon Game Trails (1910); Conservation 
qf Woman/sina and Children (1912^ ; Theodore Roosevelt^ an Au/obiog- 
raphy (1913, contains little beyond 1909); Ltfe-Histories of African 
Game A nitnals (2 vols. 1914); A Hunter- NatwraUst in the Brazilian 
Wilderness (1914); Through the Brazilian WUdemess (19x4); A Book- 
lover's Holiday in the Open (1016). Ht« principal later books on 
public affaks and on the World War are Realizable Ideals (19 1 2); 
America and fhe World War (1915 ami igtg) i Fear God and Take 
Tour Own Pari (19*6); NaHomi Strenfdh 'and JnUmaiional Dtdy 
(1917); The Great Adventure (1918), Numerous collections of ex- 
tracts and apaeches have l)een publisbed, especially those of W..F. 
Johnson (1909) ; L. F. Al)l>ott (African and European, 1910); W. 
Grimth (1919); j. B-'Bislibp, Letters to His Children (1919). 


The moat important biogmpliiei ate thosci by J. B* Bishop fiMo).; 
H. Hagc^rm Boye lifr of Theodore (1919) ? W. B. ^wia 

and about Rodsevelt la J. H. Wheefock% Bihliography of Theodore 
Itoos 0 vdil {i^oy^ \ ()A.iB. H.) 

ROOT, ELIHU (1845-i ), American lawyer and politics.! 

leader 23.711), was elected ptewdent of the N.Y. State Bar 
Association in igto, and chairman of the board of trustees of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1913. He was chsiit- 
man of the N.Y. State kcpubllckn Convention in 1912, 1913, 
1914, 1916, and permanent chairman of the Republican National 
Convention in 1912. In 1913 he favoured the repeal of the bill 
exempting American shipping from Panama Canal tollsi He 
also approved Prerident Wilson’s policy bf non-interference In 
]^fexic6. He assailed its cLass legislation the exemption of labour 
qnions and agricultural associations from the Sherman Ariti- 
Trust Act. On Dec. 10 1910 he was awarded the Nobel peace 
prize because of his work in the pacification of the Philippines 
and Cuba as well as hiii part in the negotiationis between the 
United States and Japan. The same day he became a member of 
the Court of Arbitration for settling the claims of British, 
French and Spanish subjects in connexion with property seized 
by the Portuguese Government when a republic had b^n pro- 
claimed. In 191S he opposed Secretary Bryan’s treaty with 
Colombia, disapproving any apology for incidents attending the 
acquisition of the Canal Zone and regarding the proposed pay- 
ment of $25,006,000 as too large. He attacked the Ship Pur- 
chase bill, pointing out dangers of international difficulties in 
case interned vessels were taken over. He also argued that for 
the Government to acquire shipping would discourage private 
enterprise arid was socialistic in Wndency. He was president 
of the State Constitutional Convention in 1915 and worked for 
many reforms, including the short ballot, means for remedying 
the law’s delays and the excessive cost of securing justice, and 
the making of impeachments easier. When submitted to the 
voters, however, the new constitution was defeated. He was 
unanimously elected president of the American Bar Association 
in 1915. The same year he retired from the U.S. Senate, hav- 
ing refused to stand for a reflection. 

He had long advocated preparedness on the part of the 
United States and early in 1917 spoke in favour of war 
against Germany. After the United States entered the 
World War he urged full liupport of the President. In May 1917 
he was appointed chairman 6f the special American mission 
sent to Russia and was given the rank of ambassador. Arriving 
at Petrograd in June he addressed the Russian Council of Minis- 
ters and in Moscow spoke at a special session of the Duma and 
at a meeting of the local Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. Later he visited General Brussilov at staff head- 
quarters. On his return to America he was elected honorary 
president of the National Security League, succeeding Joseph 
H. Choate. On Sept. 25 1917 he presided at the meeting of the 
National Association Opposed tb Woman Suffrage and de- 
nounced suffrage agitation during the critical period of the war. 
He had never supported the movement and in 1914 had been 
blacklisted by the National American Suffrage Association. 
He approved in general the Covenant of the League of Nations 
but in 1919 suggested six amendments to protect American 
interests, including reservations concerning the Monroe Doctrine 
and immigration. He favoured separate consideration of the 
Peace Treaty and the League. He was strongly opposed to the 
Prohibition amendment to the Federal Constitution; was retained 
as counsel by several brewing interests and in 1920 argued 
before the U.S, Supreme Court against Its constitutionality, 
but unsuccessfully. In 1920 the President reappointed him 
U.S. delegate to the Hague Tribunal and he went to HoHand 
to assist in organizing the Permanent Court. In July 1920 
he spoke at the unveiling of St. Gaudens’ statue of Lincoln in 
London. In 1921 he was one of the four U.S. delegates at tlw 
Washington Conference bh the Limitation of Armament. ■ 

He was the author of several volumes of lectums and address^, 
including ExpmmeHls in G<mffiment and ^ EesentiaH of Con- 
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sHtuHm <i9idt lectures dHtvered at Princeton); A 4 dresses on 
inkmaiionai Mbjecis (i 9 t 6 ); Addresses on Gwemmeni nHd Cetieen- 
skip {1916) V The Military and Colonial Policy of the Unikd States 
(1016); Latin America and the United States (1917)1 MiseeUaneous 
Addresses (igtj); North AtUmtk Coast Fisheries at The Hague (1917) 
and The United Slates and the War (1918). 

WmO% SIR HENRY ENFIELD (1833-19x5), English chetnist 
(see 23,725), <iicd at Leatherhead, Surrey, Dec, 18 1915, 

ROSEBERY* ARCHIBALD PHIUP PRlllROSB* sth Eakl of 
(1847- ), British statesman 23.731), took an active part 

in the constitutional crisis in 1910 and 1911. He treated the 
Parliament bill as a revolutionary measure which in effect 
constituted single-chamber Government, and did his utmost 
to arouse the nation to a sense of its danger* But he disapproved 
of the bill which Lord Lansdowne introduced in May 1911 for 
the reconstitution of the House of Lords, holding that the 
(Opposition ought to have contented themselves with i^eaffirmiug 
his own resolutions of the previous year. If the Parliament bill 
became laW, Lord Lanadowne’s bill mattered little; who would 
then be the acolytes and sycophants who would accept the de- 
grading position of members of a second chamber? While, how- 
ever, he bitterly condemned the conduct of ministers in going to 
“ a young and inexperienced King for contingent guarantees, 
he declined to follow the extreme course of rejecting the bill 
recommended by the ** Die-hards. He shrank from the scandal 
of a great creation of peers. If the bill were allowed to pass, the 
House would be left with some vitality; if the creation of peers 
was forced, they would have none at all. He showed his own 
estimate of the imiJOtence of the House after the passage of the 
bill by ceasing to attend its debates; and indeed he took no 
further part in public life till the outbreak of war in 1914 fired 
his patriotism. As lord-lieutenant of Midlothian and Linlith- 
gowshire he promoted recruiting and other warlike activities in 
his own country; and helped to hearten the nation and to avert 
a premature peace by occasional speeches. His feeling was shown 
by a preface which he wrote in Oct. 1Q14 for the first volume 
of Col, John Buchan’s History of the War, He spoke of the 
incalculable blessing which the damnable invasion of Belgium 
has conferred incidentally upon ourselves. ... It has revealed 
to the world the enthusiastic and weather-proof unity of the 
Empire. . . . Blood shed in common is the cement of nations, 
and we and our sons may look to see a beneficence of empire, 
not such as the Prussians dreamed of, not a war-lordship over 
other nations, not a nightmare of oppression, but a world-wide 
British influence which shall be a guarantee of liberty and peace, 
and which, hand-in-hand with our Allies in Europe and with 
our kindred in the United States, should go far to make such 
another war as this impossible.” 

The war cost Lord Rosebery his younger son, the Right Hon. 
Neil Primr6se (i882‘-i9I7), whose political advance had been 
watched by his father with eager sympathy. He was under- 
secretary lor the Foreign Office in 1915, parliamcntar>' secretary 
for Munitions in 1916, and at the close of that year became 
Coalition liberal Whip under Mr. Lloyd George. But these 
appointments were only held for short periods in the intervals 
of fighting as a captain in the Buckinghamshire Hussars, arid 
he died of wounds receiveil in action in Palestine in Nov* 1917. 
He had married Lord Derby’s daughter in 1915. Lord Rose- 
bery had a further domestic sorrow in the dissolution, in 1919, 
of the marriage (celebrated in 1909) of his elder sonLord Dalmeny 
with Dorothy A. M. A. Grosvenbr. Lord Rosebery was created 
Earl of Midlothian in the peerage of the United Kingdom — the 
earldom of Rosebery being a Scottish earldom — at the coronation 
of King George in 1911, at which ceremony, as at the coronation 
of King Edward, he was one of the lords who bore the canopy. 
He became chancellor of Glasgow University in 1908 as he had 
long been chancellor of London University; and was chosen 
lord rector of St. Andrews University for the year of its quin- 
centenary celebration in 191 x. 

R 0 S 8 QGBR* PEl^R (1843-19x8), Austrian poet and novelist 
(^^e 23.734), died in 19x8. (Sec Aostrian Empire: Literature.) 

ROSENWAL* TOBY EDWARD (X848-19X7), American painter 
{m aa.yas), died in Berlin, Oerihany, Dec. 28 1917. 


ROSBNWALD* JULIUS (x862-r ), American iherchant and 

philanthropist, was born at Springfield, lii, Aug. 12 1862, and 
was educated in the public schools. From 1885 to 1906 he was 
president of Roscnwald Weil, clothing manufacturers, Chicago. 
In 1895 he became vice-president and treasurer of the mail^ 
order house of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, and in 19x0 
president. The gross sales of the company, which were $1,750,- 
000 in 1896, increased under his management to $258,000,000 in 
1919. He served during the World War under appointment by 
President Wilson as a member of the Advisory Commission of 
the Coimdl of National Defense. In 1918 he was sent on a 
special mission of cheer by Secretary Baker, of the War Depart- 
ment, to the American troops in France. In 1919-20 he served 
in Washington as a member of the President’s Industrial Confer- 
ence. He devoted much time to work for philanthropic, educa- 
tional and civic organizations. He gave $150,000 to Tuskegee 
(Ala.) Normal and Industrial Institute; $250,000 for a build- 
ing to house Jewish philanthropic organizations of Chicago; 
and (with Mrs. Rosenwalcl) $750,000 for new buildings for the 
university of Chicago. Of the latter sum $250,000 was used to 
erect a building, Julius Rosen wald Hall, for the departments of 
geology and geography, and $500,000 for buildings for the 
medical department. He founded dental infirmaries in the 
Chicago public schools. During the World War he gave large 
sums to relief organizations, in 1917 alone $x, 000, 000 to aid 
sufferers in eastern Europe. He contributed generously to, and 
took a leading part in securing contributions for, the Hoover Chil- 
dren’s Relief Fund in 1920-1. Beginning in 1914, he stimulated 
a programme for building rural schools for negroes in the south- 
ern states by agreeing to contribute toward their cost and toward 
the lengthening of the school terms, provided both the whites 
and the negroes of the neighbourhood contributed also and that 
public funds were appropriated. Up to 1920, 800 schools were 
thus constructed at a total cost of $1,500,000, of which Mr. 
Rosenwald gave $400,000. In 1920, 500 additional buildings 
were authorized for immediate construction at an approximate 
cost of $2,000,000, of which Mr. Rosenwald agreed to pay 
$500,000. At the close of 1920, 14 cities had Y.M.C.A. build- 
ings for negroes, costing altogether $2,000,000, because of Mr. 
Roscnwald ’s offer to contribute $25,000 to each city under cer- 
tain conditions. His share in the cost was $350,000. He was 
an official of several leading philanthropic, civic and educa- 
tional organizations of Chicago, including the university of 
Chicago; also of the Rockefeller Foundation, Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute, the Baron de Hirsch Fund and the 
American Jewish Committee, and was identified with many other 
movements for public benefit throughout the country. 

On Dec. 29 1921 it was announced that Mr* Rosenwald 
had pledged about $20/000,000 to safeguard the interests of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. during the critical period of business re- 
adjustment after the World War. He increased the company’s 
fluid assets by purchasing for $z6,ooo,ooo part of the real estate 
owned by the company in Chicago, and gave the company from 
his own holdings 50,000 shares of its common stock (par value 
$100). In 1920 and 1921 the company had paid no dividends 
on its common stock and it was appamnt that its accounts at 
the end of 192 1 must show a deficit. But Mr. Rosenwald by 
this action enabled the company to readjust its finances with- 
out impairing its capital slock, and protected its stockholders, 
many of them employees. It was recognized generally that he 
established a precedent which raised the standards of business 
when he thus faced heavy loss in order to protect those who had 
bought shares because of their confidence in his leadership, and 
also in order to foster the practice of employees’ participative 
investment. 

HOSS, SIR 6E0R0E WILLIAM (1841-1914), Canadian poli- 
tician (see 23.739), was knighted in 19*0. He published, 
amongst other works, The Life and Times of the Hon, Alex, 
Mackenzie and Getting into Parliament and After, He died 
March 8 19x4, 

ROSS, RCIBERT BALDWIN (1869-19x8), British art critic 
and writer, was born at Tours May 25 1869, the son of the 
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Hon. John Ross, Q.C., attorney*^eneral lor UpiM Ciunaida^ his 
mother being a daughter of the Honu Robert Baldwin, premier 
of Upper Canada. He was educated privately, and kter at 
King’s College, Cambridge. After leaving the university he 
took to journalism. As a judge of pictures he was in very high 
repute, and from 1912 to 19x4 he acted as adviser to the Board 
of Inland Revenue on picture valuations for estate duty. The 
most noteworthy feature of many years of his life, however, was 
his friendship with Oscar Wilde, whose literary executor be 
ultimately became. He was responsible for the publication of 
Wilde’s be Frofundis (igos), and subsequently for a complete 
edition of Wilde’s works. Not long before Ms death Ross received 
from his admirers a presentation of plate, and also a sum of money 
which, at his request, was applied to the foundation of a scholar* 
ship at the Slade school of art. He died in London Oct. 51918. 

E0S8, SIR RONALD (1857- ), British physician and 

bacteriologist, was born at Almora, India, May 13 i8s7« He 
stiidied medicine at St. Bartholomew’s hospital, and in 1881 
entered the Indian medical service. About 1893 he commenced a 
series of special investigations on the subject of malaria, and by 
1895 had arrived at his theory that the micro-organisms of this 
disease arc spread by mosquitos (see 17.463, ao.786). In 1899 
he retired from the Indian medical service, and devoted himself 
to research and teaching, joining the Liverpool school of tropical 
medicine as lecturer, and subsequently becoming professor of 
tropical medicine at Liverpool University. In 1913 he became 
physician for tropical diseases to King’s College, London. 
During the World War Ross was appointed to the R.A.M.C. 
and became War Office consultant in mMaria. In 1902 he received 
the Nobel prize for medicine, in iqri a K.C.B., and in 1918 a 
K.C.M.G. He has also been the recipient of honours from many 
British and foreign universities. He published in 1910 The 
Prevention of Malaria, and also produced Psychologies, a volume 
of poems (1919), and a romance, The Revels ofOrsera (1920). 

ROSTAND, BDMOND (1869-1920), French dramatist (see 
*3*754) » devoted himself during the World War chiefly to the 
writing of patriotic verse. Various Comic versions of Cyrano 
de Bergerac were performed by the soldiers at the front, one of 
which, Cyrano de Bergerac am Tramhies (1916), was prefaced 
by Rostand with some of his own verses. He died in Paris Dec. 

2 1920. His two sons, Maurice and Jean, have produced va** 
rious works, the former having published a volume of poems, 
Le Page de la Vk and Le Cercmil de Cristal, and the latter an 
important pamphlet on wealth. 

ROSVTH (see X4.7i8).-^1'hc development of the German navy 
in the first years of the 20th century rendered it necessary to 
create a British naval base suitable for a fleet concentrated in 
the North Sea, and in 1903 it was decided to establish a first- 
class naval base at Rosyth on the Firth of Forth. Land was 
acquired and works were planned, but the development of 
possibilities of torpedo attack soon made it evident that the 
outer anchorage, as originally designed, would be insecure, and 
naval opinion became doubtful as to whether the base would be 
adequate. The plans of construction were, therefore, modified 
in 1908, but, up to the outbreak of war, Rosyth was regarded 
as the principal base and headquarters for the Grand Fleet, 
though it was decided that initial stations must be estab- 
lished at Cromarty Cromarty) and Scapa Flow (see 
SCAPA Flow). When the war began, Admiral JeUicoe preferred 
to establish his headquarters at Scapa Flow, but Rosyth was 
used as a secondary base, particularly for the battle cruisers. 

The Firth of Forth had been selected, before the war, as the eastern 
terminus of a mid-Scotland canal which was to connect with the 
existing canal and follow its line for part of the way, and then cross- 
ing the low ground in the neighbourhood of Stirling, to enter Loch 
Lomond, and ultimately to reach the sea by a short canal from Bal- 
loch to a point near Dumbarton. The canal was projected not only 
for commercial purTK>ses but also to enable warships to pass safely 
and rapidly from \V. to E. and to make the great Clyde shipyards 
easily accessible from the naval base at Rosyth, and thus to avoid 
the necessity of constructing docks and repairing yards there. The 
project was again under consideration during the war, but it was 
obvious that it could not be accomplished in time, and Rosyth was 
develot>ed as a great dock-yard. 


The original scheme included a highdeveL main basifi coeeriOg 
an area of S 5 Rc., with an entrance looc ffom the fairway, r dry or 
graving dock 750 ft. long and xxo ft. wide, a submarine tidal basin, 
the construction of an entrance ehannei, and the erection of work- 
shops and offices, and work was begun in 1909. The whole site of the 
works has been reclaimed from the sea, and a great sea-wall was 
built tQ form the southern boundary ,9f the docks,; the of 

which was increased from one to three. Great progress had been 
made by the outbreak of war, and it was anticipated that the works 
would be completed by the summer of 1916. Operations were pushed 
on vigorously during the war, and a sp^^iai Act of Parliament was 
passed in 1915 to lacilitate the provuiion of dwelUng-hous^ for 
Admiralty employees. By the original Act for the construction of 
the base, the whole area between the town of Dunfermline and 
the land purchased by the Government was brought within the 
municipal area, which was thus extended from 2,016 to 7,730 acrea 
The erection of houses has involved the construction of new toads, 
and new water and sewerage schemes. 

ROTHEMSTEIN, WILUAM (1872- ), English artist, was 

born at Bradford, Yorksy Jan. 29 1872, and was educated at the 
Bradford grammar school. In z888 he entered the Slade school, 
studying under Legros, and afterwards worked in Paris. In 
1893 he began exhibiting at the New English Art Club. His 
paintings include The* Browning Readers ” (1900), “ The 
Doll’s House” (1900), “Aliens at Prayer” (1904), “Jews 
Mourning ” (1905), “ Carrying the Law ” (igxo), “ Morning 
at Benares ” (1911), “ Bourlon Church ” (1919), and “ The Last 
Phase: on the Rhine ” (1919). Among his portraits may be 
mentioned those of Augustus John, Sir Francis Darwin (1905), 
Mr. Charles Booth (1908), Prof. Alfred Marshall (1908), Mr. 
Bernhard Berenson (1910), and Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
(19x2); besides a portrait of himself (1900), now in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. His work is many 

galleries, including the Dublin Art, the 

National Gallery, Melbourne, t|hai|Namh^ Portrait Gallery^ 
Edinburgh, and the galleries of Bradford, Manchester and 
Johannesburg. He was in X917 elected professor of civic art 
at the university of Sheffield. His published works include 
Oxford Characters (1896); English Portraits (1898); The French 
Set, and Portraits of Verlaine (1898); Manchester Portraits 
(1899); Liher Junlorum (1899); a of Goya (1900); Plea fora 
Wider Use of Artists and Craftsmen (1918); Twenty-four Por- 
traits (1920). 

His brother, Albert Daniel Rutherston (b. 1881), who 
took the name of Rutherston in place of that of Rothenstein in 
1916, was born at Bradford Dec. 5 1S81. He studied at the 
Slade school in X898, and after 1901 exhibited regularly at the 
New English Art Club. He became well known as a theatrical 
designer of great taste and originality, his work including de- 
signs for The Wintcr^s Tale (1912); G, B. Androcles and 

the Lion (1913) and Le Mariage Foret (1913). He also illustrated 
The ChUdren^s Blue Bird by Madame Maeterlinck (19x3). 

ROTHERMERE, HAROLD SIDNEY HARMSWORTH, xsx Viscr. 
(x868- ), British newspaper proprietor and financier, was 

the second son of Alfred Harmsworth, and brother of Viset. 
Northcliffe (see Nortucuffe). He was bom April a6 1868 
at Hampstead, London, was created a baronet in 1910, Baron 
Rothermere in 1914, and Viset. Roihermere of Hemsted after 
his services as Air Minister, in 1918. He married in 1893 Mary 
Lilian, daughter of George Wade Share. At the age of ax he 
entered the publishing firm in which his brother Alfred (after- 
wards Lord Northcliffe) was then the principal, soon after the 
date when Answers was launched. He assisted in developing 
the business on sound and economic lines, and for the next 20 
years he was the close associate of his brother in all his great 
undertakings and shared in his triumphs. His administrative 
and financial skill admirably seconded Lord Northcliffe in workr 
ing out his original schemes. He took an important part in the 
reorganization of the London Evening NewSi when his business 
talent helped to make that once insolvent newspaper a large 
profit-yielder. He was one of the three prindpala in the estabr 
lishment of the DaUy Mail (1896), for many years controfled 
the finance of that newspap^, and was largely responsible for 
developing its methods of distribution. He was equally active 
at the Amalgamated Press, the gigantic periodical publishiiig 
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jhiKsinetts which his bixither had founded after the success of 
Answers^ He founded the Glasgow Daily Mficard, bought the 
Deeds Mercury^ and shared in the purchase of Tke^ Tims (1908). 
He became known also as a most generous benefactor of chari* 
ties. By the gift of a large sum he enabled the Union Jack 
Club to provide worthy accommodation for sailors and soldiers 
in London; and he gave £10,000 to the Territorial Force County 
of London Association. In 1910 he founded the King Edward 
chair of English literature at Cambridge, and in the same year 
he ceased his connexion with The Times, Daily Mail^ and Uve- 
ning Neivs, In 1914 he acquired the Daily Mirror from Lord 
NorthcUffe, and this henceforth became his special organ. In 
1915 he founded the Sunday Pktorid, the first fully illustrated 
Sunday newspaper in London. 

In the World War, Mr. Lloyd George, while Secretary for 
War, appointed Lord Rothermere in 1916 Director-General of 
the Royal Army Clothing Department. In the following year 
he accepted the office of Air Minister, under Mr. Lloyd George 
as Premier. He at once declared himself “ whole-heartedly in 
favour of reprisals, which were the best means of carrying the 
war into Germany and protecting British towns against air 
attacks. Suffering from precarious health and liis bereavements 
in the war, he resigned on April 25 1918, after he had carried 
out the fusion of the Royal Naval Air Force and Royal Flying 
Corps. “ My second tragic loss in the war, ten weeks since,*’ 
he wrote to the Prime ^limster, ** caused me great distress of 
mind and body ... I was suffering from ill-health and insom- 
nia.” Immediately after the war he began a most energetic 
campaign against extravagance in national and local finance, 
himself contributing numerous articles to his newspapers. 

The tragic losses to which he referred were those of his two 
sons, Capt. Harold Alfred Vyvyan St. George Harmsworth, M.C. 
(b. Aug. 2 1894) and Lieut. Vere Sidney Tudor Harmsworth 
(b. Sept. 25 1895), both of whom, after showing exceptional 
promise in civil fields, served with extreme gallantry in battle 
and fell in the national cause. Harold, in the Irish Guards, was 
twice severely wounded in 1915, and was then given a staff 
Appointment in England. This he insisted on resigning and 
returned to his battalion at the front. There in Bourlon Wood, 
on Nov. 27 1917, he received mortal woimds of which he died on 
Feb. 12 1918. In recording the grant of the M.C. for his con- 
duct on that occasion the London G<mUe slated; He led his 
company forward imder heavy fire and himself put out of action 
two enemy machine-guns. It was entirely due to his splendid 
example that his company reached their objective.” In his 
memory Lord Rothermere founded and endowed the Harold 
Vyvyan chair of American history at Oxford University in 
June 1920. Vere, educated for the navy which he had to leave 
owing to gun-deafness, joined the Royal Naval Division imme- 
diately after the outbreak of war, took part in the expedition to 
Antwerp, and, when his battalion was driven across the frontier 
into Holland, made his escape from Dutch internment. He was 
in the terrific fij^ting at Gallipoli and in the battle of the Somme, 
having refused a staff appointment, like his brother, because 
he was determined to share the fortunes of his men. Twice 
wounded in the storming of Beaucourt on Nov. 13 1916, but 
still advancing and setting an example which, as his commander 
wrote, thrilled with pride the men of his battalion,” he was 
struck a third time by a shell and killed. In memory of him 
Lord Rothermere in 1919 established and endowed the chair of 
naval history at Cambridge which bears his name. 

Lord Rothermere’s third and only surviving son, Esmond 
Ccdl (b. May 26 1898), who had served during the last part 
of the war in the Royal Marine Artillery, was in 1919 elected 
•' anti-waste ” M.P. for Thanet, and was then the youngest 
member of the House of Commons and the fifth of his family in 
Parliament. (H. W W.) 

ROTHSCHILD, NATHANIEL MAYER, zst Baron (X840- 
1915), Jewish financier, was bom in London Nov. 8 1840, the 
seni of Lionel Nathan de Rothschild, Austrian baron, head of 
the Engli^ branch of the famous financial family 23.75S). 
Be was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1879 
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succeeded his father as Austrian baron. He sat in the House 
of Commons from 1865 to 188$ when he was created a peer by 
Mr. Gladstone, the first of his race and religion to be raised to 
the Hoiise of Lords. He was well known as an agriculturist as 
well as a financier, and he was renowned for his charities. He 
died in London March 3 1 1915. 

His brother, Leopold de Rothschild (r845’-i9i7), who had 
been throughout associated with him in the management of the 
financial house, succeeded him as its head and also took over 
moat of his public offices, besides interesting himself especially in 
the Jewish community and becoming president of the United 
Synagogue. He was an art collector and owner of race-horsca. 
He died at Ascott, L>eighton Buxxard, May 20 1017. 

ROUND, JOHN HORACE (1854- ), English historian, only 

son of John Round, lord of the manor of West Bergholt in Essex, 
and through his mother grandson of Horace Smith, author of 
Rejected Addresses, was born at Brighton on Feb. 22 1854. He 
was educated privately, afterwards going to Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he took a first-class in modern history. The 
teaching of Dr. Stubbs, then Regius Professor of History, greatly 
stimulated the young student, whose independent and critical 
genius had already begun to revolt against the superficial 
methods of historical study traditional in the EngUsh schools, 
and after a few years he devoted himself to historical research. 
His own aim as a historian, as stated by himself, was ” to add to 
or correct our knowledge of facts ” (preface to Feudal England), 
and from the first he insisted that students of mediaeval history 
must go to the records in order to find evidence to supplement 
and check the chroniclers on whom historians of the type of 
Freeman had too exclusively relied. In 1883 he published in the 
Antiquary a criticism of Brewer’s introduction to the Book of 
Howth (Rolls Series), in which he proved that the author was 
** strangely at fault ” in his views on its authorship, its origin 
and its contents; and three years later, in his Early Life of Anne 
Boleyn, he again pointed out errors ” on the simplest matters of 
fact ” made by the same eminent scholar. In 1884-5 he pub- 
lished in a magazine articles on ** The Origins of the House of 
Lords ” (reprinted in Peerage and Pedigree, 1910), in which he 
argued for ” that feudal origin of the House which, in view of 
the teaching of Freeman and Stubbs, it was, at that time, 
heresy to assert.” In 1888 appeared his edition of Ancient Char^ 
ters, Royal and Private, prior to izoo (Pipe Roll Soc. voL x,), in 
the preface to which he pointed out their use for genealogy, 
topography, legal and ecclesiastical antiquities, etc. In 1891 
appeared his Introduction of Knight-service into England (pri- 
vately printed, reprinted in Feudal England, 1895), in which he 
proved the entirely Norman and feudal origin of this iitstitution 
(see the article by Round in the E,B, 15.867), 

In 1892 he published in the Quarterly Review (voL 175, No. 
349) his famous attack on Freeman’s historical method. He 
accused him of working as a historian not from manuscripts, 
but from printed books,’* and pointed out ” the danger to our 
national school of history in the wide-spread and almost super- 
stitious belief in his unimpeachable authority.” This authority 
he proceeded to assail, centring his attack on that “ palisade ” of 
solid timber which, in his Norman Conquest, Freeman had 
imaginatively built round the English host at ** Senlac,” and 
proving that this palisade had as little existence as ” Senlac ” 
itself (see E.B, 13.59 note). Round had begun openly to attack 
Freeman as early as 1882, but the fact that the Quarterly article, 
though written before Freeman’s death, did not appear till after- 
wards excited unjust comment, and blinded the dead historian’s 
friends to the convincing force of the criticism itself. The long 
and bitter controversy that followed was summed up by Round 
in “ Mr. Freeman and the Battle of Hastings ” in Fetidal £»g- 
land. In 1892 also appeared Geoffrey de Mandeville, a study of 
the anarchy under Stephen, which established the author’s repu- 
tation as a constructive historian. In Feudal England, which: 
appeared in 1895, Round published in collected form some of tha 
results of his researches into the history of the iith and 12 th 
centuries, the first part of the book setting forth views as revoliW 
tionary on the Domesday side and the whole system of land 
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assessment as on the actual introduction of the feudal system 
into England. In 1809 was published his Calendar of Documents 
preserved in France Uluslraiive of the history of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ vol. pp. 918^1206, and also another collected series of 
studies under the title of The Commune of London, In the follow- 
ing year he published his Studies in Peerage and Family History ^ 
and at the Congress of Archaeological Studies he read a paper 
(subsequently published) on ‘'the systematic study of our 
English place-names/* in which he again pointed out the impos- 
sibility of accomplishing any scientific work in the department 
of research until the place-names of England had been classified 
and traced to their origins. 

Round’s vast and detailed knowledge of the periods which he 
had made his own led to his opinion being sought by successive 
law officers of the Crown charged with the conduct of peerage 
cases brought before the House of Lords. His attention was 
thus drawn to peerage law, and he soon discovered that there 
“ was room for its treatment on fresh and historical lines.” In 
I pro he published Peerage and Pedigree.^ containing studies on 
peerage law and its problems, in which incidentally he attacked 
“ the muddle of the law,” pointing out that the lawyer, whose 
vision is bounded by his “ books,” is still in the Middle Ages, 
while the historian is a man of science. Although the lal>our 
involved in these peerage cases was immense, Round refused to 
accept any remuneration; in 1912, however, his services were 
publicly recognized by the creation in his favour of the new 
ofiice of Honorary Adviser to the Crown in Peerage Cases. His 
passion for historic truth led him to wage ruthless war On the 
“ pedigree-mongers,” whom he attacked with mordant wit (see, 
e.g. in Peerage and Pedigree^ “Some 'Saxon’ Houses,” “The 
Great Carihgton Imposture ”), and on those who were attempt- 
ing to give a false value to the possession of coats-of-arms (ibid, 
“ Heraldry and the Gent ”). Occasionally he extended the 
range of his attacks, falling, for instance, upon those who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, falsified history in the interests of 
particular political or religious opinions “ The Elizabethan 
Religion, in correction of Mr. George Russell/’ Nineteenth 
Century y vol. xli., p. 191). 

History on a large scale Round never attempted. His books 
all cbllectionB of particular studies, and they represent but 
a tithe of hLs published work. He edited, with prefaces, a whole 
series of the Pipe Rolls; he wob a frequent contributor to the 
Bnglish Historical Review: he helped to edit the Ancestor y for 
which he also wrote; and innumerable papers by him are scat- 
tered in various historical and archaeological journals and re- 
views. In 1913 he had begun to prepare a catalogue of these 
scrattered works, but in 1921 this had not yet been published. 
Round's historical method-breaching conclusions by induction 
from isolated facts whose connexion he had in turn to prove — 
prevented his becoming a popular writer; but his style is always 
luminously clear, and the articles contributed by him to this 
Encyclopaedia (Domrsday, Knigitt Service, Baron, Baronet, 
Earl, Bayeux Tapestry, Scutage, the families of Fitzgerald 
and Neville, etc.) are excellent examples of his capacity for 
concise statement, (W. A. P.) 

ROUVIBR, MAURICE (i84a-i9ii), French statesman (w 
23.781), died at Reuilly-sur-Seine June 7 1911, 

ROVNO, BATTLE OF. — The Rovno operations played an im- 
portant part in the Russian campaign of 1915 on the eastern 
front (see Eastern European Front Campaigns). 

In consideration of Austro-Hungarian troops having been 
act free by the rally of Mackensen’s group of armies in their 
victorious march on Brest Litovsk, and of the connexion between 
the Russian N.W. and S.W. fronts having been broken by the 
withdrawal of the former N. of the Polyesie, the Austro-Hunga- 
rian army Higher Command decided, on Aug. 27 1915, to take the 
offensive with the army front which had been inactive on the 
Zlota Lipa and the Bug. The objects in view were Rovno 
(Rownc) and the liberation of the east portion of East Galicia. 

The S. wing of the II. Army under Bahm-ErraoUi, and the 
N. wing of the Southern Army under Bothmer, mode a successful 
Attempt to break through Shtcherbaohev’s XI. Army in the 


battle at Gologory and on the Zlota Lipa. Bbthmef^s S. wing 
and the N. wing of the VII. Army engaged Lechitski'ib IX. Army; 
Puhallo advanced with the main body of the I. Army towards 
the bent back N. wing of Brussilov’s VIII. Army to throw it 
back on Dubno; and Field-Marshal Roth-Limanowa pushed for- 
ward on the Kovel (Kowel)-Luck road in order to capture from the 
Russians the command of the northern flank. Puhallo’s advance 
decided Ivanov to break off the battles and to withdraw Brus* 
silov during the night, and Shtcherbachev and Lcchitski’s N. 
wing on the 28th and 29th to a position behind the Sierna, on 
the watershed between the Bug and the Styr, on the Ztocz6w 
heights and behind the Strypa. The S. wing and centre of the 
Austro-Hungarian front followed immediately in pursuit, and 
in consequence two battles developed, after the occupation of 
the Russian position: one, on the 30th on the Strypa, from whose 
bridgeheads Shtcherbachev and Lcchitski delivered mighty 
Mows against Bothmer’s S. wing and Pflanzer-Baltin’s N. wing; 
the other, on the 29th at Zlocz6w, where Bbhm-Ermolli at- 
tempted to break through. 

Puhallo only arrived before Brussilov’s front on the 29th and 
had to put off attacking until the 31st. Roth, having encoun- 
tered opposition at Rozyszcze on the 29th, had advanced with 
the main body across the Styr at Sokul, and that day began a 
forced march towards Luck. The XXXIX. Corps, brought up 
by train, flung itself upon him but was defeated on the 30th. ‘ 

Ivanov made Brussilov withdraw in the night behind the 
Putilowka and go into position at Olyka, Mlynow, Kozin and 
the source of the Ikwa. Luck was surrendered. Shtcherbachev 
held the Zlocz6w heights until the morning of Sept. <1, although 
he was surrounded on the N. and his front waSf^tokfcn through 
in places. He then retired to the position Radziwillow-Pod- 
kamien-Zalozce. 

Lcchitski was still holding out on the ist, in spite of the fail- 
ure of his counter-assAults, and Pflanzer-Baltin therefore deliv- 
ered an assault with his group, established N. of the Dniester 
close to the mouth of the Scrcth. During the night the Russians 
fell back on to the strongly fortified Scrcth positioh, which was 
provided with several bridgeheads. 

Ivanov hoped that his N. wing, which had been bent back 
a long way and was difficult to envelop owing to the adjacent 
marsh area, and had, further, been reinforced by fortress artillery 
from Rovno, would be able with the aid of flank attacks from 
the region of dense forests and impassable swamps known as 
Polyesie (“ the Woods ”) to hold out until the S. wing, opposetl 
by far weaker forces, should have lifted the whole front off its 
hinges by a victorious assault. 

The Austro-Hungarian army Higher Command arranged for 
the N. wing, now divided into two armies under Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand, to deliver a decisive blow by means of assaults 
on Rovno and Dubno; for Bbhm-Ermolli to break through in 
the centre of the Russian front; and for Bothmer and Manzer- 
Baltin to contain the Russian forces by an attack on the Sereth 
position. Lcchitski wanted to employ the time until his N. 
and Shtcherbachev’s S. wing should be ready, by removing the 
threat to his flank offered by Pflanzer-Baltin ’9 troops, who had 
advanced on both sides of the Lower Sereth. These battles on 
the 4th and 5th, combined with a simultaneous attack on the 
Bukovina, failed in their object. 

While Bothmer was grouping his army for a break-through 
S. of Tamopol, and Pflanzer-Baltin ’s N. wing was waiting to 
attack simultaneously with him on the 7th, the Russians, on 
the afternoon of the 6th, opened the battle of the Sereth (the 
battle of Tarnopol) with a great mass assault from the Trem- 
bowla area. On the same day B5hm-Ermolli finished the battle 
at Podkamien, begun on the 2nd, with a victory that resulted 
in Shtcherbachev’s N. wing retiring as far as Butyn on the Gorynv 
while Brussilov’s S. wing, abandoning Dubno, fell back behind 
the Middle Ikwa. ; 

Archduke Joseph Ferdinand’s I. and IV. Armies, which had 
come up in front of the Russian positions on the 2nd, defended 
themselves against numerous counter-assaults, by which Bruli#^ 
silov was trying to prevent the diversidn of troops to the M. 
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Inring. The pre$$uTe on the flAnk from Poiyesie grew^ and It 
became imperative to bring up ail cavaliy dhdflioiia Vfithin reach. 
These beeamO entangled in difiQlcult minot combats in the midst 
of forest and marsh. On Sept. $ Archduke Joseph Ferdinand 
delivered St Cuman the blow which decided the battle of Olyka. 
Brussilov escaped by retreating behind the Stuhla. 

These successes barred the advance of the Sereth front, 
which by 7 p.m. had forced back Bothmer’s and Pflanaer* 
Baltin's inner wings as far as the Strypa. Bbhm-Ermolii'a S. 
wing executed a relief attack E. of the Sereth towards Zbaraa. 
Ivanov, in his anxiety for his N. wing^ ordered the S. wing re* 
serve to be diverted and sent to its relief. This wing was for the 
moment endeavouring to cover the flanks of the attack-group 
which had advanced a great distance, but could overpower 
neither Bothmer’s N. wing in the direction of Tarnopol nor the 
troops in the foreground of the Zalessczyki bridgehead. On the 
roth the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand began the battle of the 
Siubla, which he hoped to bring to a decision by sending the N. 
wing to cross the Goryn below the mouth of the Stubla, and then 
make an advance on Rovno simultaneously with that of Fuhailo's 
army coming from Dubno. By the X2th the road to the Goryn 
had been made clear, one division brought across the river, 
and the groups which threatened the N. wing driven back a 
considerable distance. 

The arrival of Russian reinforcements opposite to Bohm- 
Ermolli’s sparsely occupied front, as well as the arming for a 
continuation of the Sereth front’s advance, showed that Ivanov 
was planning a great offensive on both sides of the Tarnoix)!- 
Lemberg line. The Austro-Hungarian army Higher Command 
stopped Puhallo’s advance, drew back Bothmer’s N. wing to 
the level of the Strypa front and dispatched thither the VI. 
Corps which had been intended for use against Serbia. 

On the 13 th the counter-offensive set in with the battle of 
Rrxemieniec^Gontowa, and won some initial successes. The N. 
wing’s attack was now also stopped. On the 14th the Russians 
broke through the Strypa front and reached the W. bank. The 
VI, Corp’s attack, together with an advance by Bothmer’s N. 
wing and a group of Bbhm-ErmoUi’s posted W. of the Sereth 
on the N. dank, caused the Russians to retire again in the night 
of the i6th-i7th to their Sereth position. During this time 
Bohm-Ermolli had repulsed the assault, and used the reinforce- 
ments sent by the Archduke for an attack. But a calamity had 
overtaken the N. wing. Keeping the attention of the weakened 
group of armies on the Stubla cleverly riveted, Brussilov with 
the XXX. Corps on the 15th threw back the N. wing behind the 
Putilowka and forced the Archduke, by continuous envelop- 
ment, to retreat behind the Styr and the Ikwa on the evening of 
the 17th. The bridgehead at Luck could not hold out, and on 
the 23rd the Russians stood on the E. bank of the river. On the 
same day Shtcherbachev and Brussilov’s S. wing advanced to 
the attack on the II. Army and Puhallo’s I. Army, now under 
command of Bbhm-Ermolli, from the Upper Sereth to the mouth 
of the Ikwa. This second battle of Krzemieniec ended on the 
2Sth with the failure of the Russians. At the same time Brus- 
silov received the news that German tioops had taken part in 
the storming of the bridgehead at Kolki on the Styr. Recogniz- 
ing the intentions of the allies, he at once ordered a retreat to 
the Putilowka position, while concentrating a powerful group to 
the N. of the Kormin brook to fall on the enemy’s flank. 

Linsingen, the new commander of the IV. Army and of the 
troops in Polyesie, was in fact planning a blow on the Russian 
flank and rear by way of Kolki-Sokul, using for this purpose the 
German XXIV. Reserve Corps (brought up from the German 
front through Polyesie after Gyllenschmidt’s forced retreat 
behind the Wiesiolucha and the Styr) and the Austro-Hunga- 
rian XVII. Corp^ which was to have been sent against Serbia. 
Gerpk’s group, the XXIV* Reserve and the XVII. Corps, had 
now to do with nothing but rearguards, who by the 27th had 
been overthrown. On the 28th, when Shtcherbachev at the 
battlo of Nqwo Aleksiiniec again attacked B 5 hm-ErmolK in 
order to keep his forces engaged, the main body of the N. wing 
arrived at the Putiiowkav Linsingen guessed Brussilov’s scheme, 


made Gerok wheel to the N.E., and intercepted the Russian 
blow. Ihfc aUics’ decision to grant the riiuch-exhaustcd troops 
some rest m a permanent position bipught the battle of the 
Putilowka to an end on the evening of the 30th. 

The Russian command refused to be satisfied with this close 
to a campaign which had not brought them much gratification. 
On Oct. 3 Gyilenschmidt delivered a flank blow from Rafalowka, 
W. of the Styr, but was driven completely back by the 6th. The 
attack against Serbia was a spur to renewed exertions* On the 
6th a fresh battle set in on the Putilowka, which on the 7th 
spread over the whole front up to the Rumanian frontier, last- 
ing until the loth — until the 13th on the Strypa— without a 
change in the rituaiion. On the 15th Ivanov once more deliv- 
ered a blow on the N. flank in the bend of the Styr at Czartorysk, 
which at first made great progress. But Linsingen’s clever con- 
centric placing of the hurriedly brought-up reinforcements drove 
the Russians back with heavy fighting behind the Styr by Nov. 
14. During the crisis Shtcherbachev had attacked the II. Army 
in vain from Oct. 21 to 23 in the second battle of Nowo Alck- 
siniec. More dangerous still were the Russian attempts to 
break through on the Strypa from Oct. 30 to Nov. 8, which 
culminated in the struggle for the village of Siemikowce. Finally 
in the middle of Nov. a prolonged lull fell upon this theatre of 
war. (M. H.) 

ROWELL, NEWTON WESLEY (1867- ), Canadian politician, 

was born Nov. i 1867 in Middlesex county, Ontario, lie was 
called to the bar in 1891, and became head of the law firm of 
Rowell, Reid, Wood & Wright, Toronto; ultimately being made 
bencher of the Law Society of tipper Canada in 1911. He stood 
unsuccessfully as a Liberal for the Dominion Parliament at the 
general election of 1900, but in igii was elected to the Ontario 
Legislative Assembly for N. Oxford. From 1911-7 he was leader 
of the Liberal Opposition in the Ontario Legislature. On Oct. 
1917 he entered the Federal Unionist Government as president 
of the council iind vice-chairman of the War Committee of the 
Cabinet, and was elected to the Dominion House of Commons 
for Durham county, Ontario, Dec. 1917. He was a member of 
the Imperial War Cabinet and Imperial War Conference, 1918; 
Canadian Government representative at the International 
Labour Conference at Washington, 1919; and a Canadian dele- 
gate to the first assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1920. He resigned his seat in Parliament in May 1921. 

ROWING: see sports and games. 

ROYCE, JOSIAH (1855-1916), American philosopher, was 
born at Grass Valley, Cal., Nov. 20 1855. He graduated from 
the university of California in 1875 and the following year went to 
the newly established Johns Hopkins University, being one of the 
extraordinary first group of fellows elected there. After receiv- 
ing his Ph.D, in 1878 he was mstnictor in English literature and 
logic for four years at the university of California. In 1881 he 
prepared A Primer of Logical Analysis for students of English 
composition. In 1882 he was called to Harvard where he taught 
as instructor in philosophy, assistant professor (1885-92), 
professor of the history of philosophy (1892-1914) and Alford 
professor of religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity (after 
1914). He was the leading American exponent of idealism 
{see 14.284) and his works were distinguished for their literary 
qualities. He was made a member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, and received hon. degrees from Harvard, Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, Aberdeen, St. Andrews and Oxford. After the 
outbreak of the World War he was a staunch supporter of the 
Allies, and on Jan. 30 1916, in a notable address delivered in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, advocated a breach with Germany. 
He died in Cambridge, Mass., Sept. 14 1916. 

He was the author of The Religious Aspects of Philosophy (l^B^); 
California (1886, in the American ('ommonwcalth Senes); The 
Feud of Oakfield Creek (1887, a novel); The Spirit of Mctdem 
Philosophy (1892); The Conception of Cod (1895); Studies of Good 
and RvU (1898); The World and the Individual (2 , vob., I9pOri, 
Gifford Lectures at the university of Aberdeen); The Concej^ion of 
Immortality (tQOo); Outlines of Psychology (1903); Herbert Spencer: 
An Estimate and Review (1904); The Philosophy of Loyalty (1908); 
Race Questions f Provincialism and Other American Problems U908); 
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WiMm\Jams and Other Essays m §he PhUasoidiy of Me (1911); 
J^ms Leetures on the Sources of lUdigfom Insight (191?) ; The Probkm 
% Christiamty (2 vols., 1913, lectiuret 1 >e(ore Manchester College, 
Oxford); War and Insurance The Hope of ^ C^eat Commu- 

nity (1Q16, war addreHses) and th^ p^sthumtmriy published Lectures 
OH Modem Idealism (igig). 

ROYDEir, A0NB8 MAUDS (18^6- ), EngMsh social worker 

and preacher, was bom at Mossley Hill, Liverpool, Nov. sj 1876, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Royden, ist Bart., of Frankby Hall> 
Birkenhead. She was educated at Cheltenham Ladies’ College 
and Lady Margaret Hall. Oxford, and afterwards for some years 
did settlement work in Liverpool She also lectured on English 
literature for the university extension movement, and in 1909 
was elected to the executive committee of the N.U.W.S.S. 
From 1912 to 1914 she edited the Common CausOy the organ of 
the union. Miss Royden became well known as a speaker on 
social and religious subjects, and in 2917 became assistant 
preacher at the City Temple, being thus the first woman to oc- 
cupy this office. 

RUBBER {see 23.795^). — Since 1910 the rubber industry has 
developed very largely and taken increased importance in the 
commercial world. The word rubber is applied to three different 
substances: (a) an elastic solid, the chief constituent of the 
coagulated latex or milk of a great variety of trees, shrubs, vines 
and plants, as Pard rubber; (b) an elastic solid found in solution 
in the tissues of a few shrubs and vines, as Guayule rubber; 
(e) a chemical product from isoprene or homologous hydro- 
carbons, as synthetic rubber. In all commercial rubber caout- 
chouc exists in two forms, one fibrous or hard, the other viscous 
and soft. In the best trades the fibrous form preponderates. The 
soft form can be dissolved by benzol and many other substances 
of that class; the fibrous form swells but does not dissolve. 
Vulcanization (the chemical union of caoutchouc and sulphur) 
hardens the viscous portion. As the result of this process the 
rubber becomes less sensitive to heat and cold and to the effect 
Of acids and alkalies and becomes more durable. A small amount 
of sulphur in rubber produces soft rubber. By using more 
sulphur and greater heat a very hard black substance called 
hard rubber is obtained. Moulding India rubber consists of 
softening by heat the stiff rubber dough until it is plastic, pressing 
it into a mould and vulcanizing it at a heat much less than 
that required to melt it; not in melting, pouring and casting 
according to popular misconception. Rubber once melted 
remains a sticky, worthless semi-fluid. 

Wiid Rubber , — At first there were but three types of rubber j 
to be found in the world’s markets: India rubber, the product of 
the Ficus elastica from Assam, Burma and Java; gum elastic, 


tihie product 0! the Hetm brasMemis from S. AmeHOa, 
virgin gum ” from the Central Antterioa. . ifi 

1921: all grades from whatever tource were termed India tubbeki, 
and there were some ^00 sorts. They were divided generally as 
follows: (1) S. American rubber, from the Heaea hrasUimsis 
and kindred species which comprised Pari rubber in 3 general 
grad^ and 20 sub-grades; Cacri rubber <Mamcoba) from the 
Manihot glaziovU and kindred species, 6 grades; Mangabeira 
from the Hancornia speciosay 2 grades; and Caucho rubber from 
the Castilloa uleiy 3 grades. (2) Central American rubber, 
known as ” centrals,” the product of CastUha elastica and kin- 
dred species, some 25 grades; virgin rubber, the product of the 
Sapiumtolimense and Bndred apedes, 3 grades; Guayule rubber, 
from the Parthenium argentatumy 12 grades. (3) African rubber, 
a lower grade of wild rubber, produced by a great variety of 
vines of the Landolphia genus and to a degree from trees, as 
the Ficus vogelii and the Funtumia elastica. The number of 
grades was 120. (4) E. Indian rubber, the product chiefly of 
the Ficus elastica from Rangoon, Penang and Java, 9 grades; 
together with Borneo rubber from the WiUoughhia firmay 3 
grades; Pontianak (Jelutong), from the Dyera costulatay 4 grades. 
(5) Plantation rubber. From i860 attempts to cultivate rubber- 
bearing trees and vines have been undertaken in various parts 
of the tropical world. The most persistent and finally the most 
successful were carried on in the British experiment stations and 
Royal botanic gardens, especially in Ceylon and the Straits 
Settlements. A measure of success was attaiiMnidii cultivating 
the Manihot glazioviiy the Castilloa elasti^pmsifm and 

the FufUumia elastica. All of themoMp^^ good rubber- 
producers but could be tapped onl)|i(^ of several months. 

The product found ready sallpirili^tSbnsidcrable plantations of 
Manihot in Ceylon, and, and Castilloa in the Federated 

Malay States were installed. American interests also planted 
thousands of acres of Castilloa in Mexico, Nicaragua and Guate- 
mala. Experiments with another tree, however, the Hevea 
brasiliensisy developed the fact that through what was termed 
” wound response ” it could be tapped daily without injury. This 
process in brief was the opening of the tapping cut by the 
removal daily of a thin shaving of the bark. The amount from 
each tapping was small, but the year’s product far exceeded 
that of the planted trees of any other sort. The result was that 
most of the others were abandoned or destroyed and the 
Hevea brasiliensis put in wherever it could possibly thrive. 
Thus the Hevea plantation product, which in 1900 was 
four tons, increased to 8,400 tons in 1910, and from then on 
the increase was very large, as shown in the tabic below. 


llm^ea Plantation A creage and Production, 



Plantation 

Acreage 

Plantation 
Production (tons) 

Total Wild Rubber 
Production (tons) 

Total World's 
Production (tons) 

igio 

1,122,550 

8,200 

62,300 

70,500 

19U 

1.505.350 

14.419 

60,730 

75.149 

1912 

i.«i7,350 

28,518 

70,410 

98,938 

19*3 

2,021,750 

47,618 

60,822 

108,440 


2,181,050 

71,000 

49,000 

120,380 


2.293.750 

107,867 

50,835 

,58.702 


2,458.950 

152,650 

48,948 

201,598 

1917 

2,611,350 

213,070 

52,628 

265,698 

1918 

2,759.950 

255.950 

40,629 

296.579 

1919 

2,900,000 

285,225 

41.775 

327.000 

1920* 

3,2<K>,0(K) 

320,000 

40,000 

360,000 


> Estimated. 


Distribution of the World's Rubber Production (Gross Tons). 


Country 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

United States 

Cireat Britain . . . . . 

France 

Italy 

Russia ....... 

Canada 

Scandinavia . . . 

Japan and Australia .... 
Germany and Austria . 

• ■ • • ■ ■ • 

45.928 

14.500 

10,000 

1,000 

9.000 

1. 500 

1.000 
16,000 

46,400 

18,640 

6.500 
2,000 
9,000 
1,600 

1.500 
1,300 

18,500 

3,000 

61,240 

x8,ooo 

5,000 

4,000 

11,610 

1,700 

2,400 

2,400 

13.4PO 

630 

96,792 

15.072 

10,770 

6.500 
10,000 

4.500 

6.568 

2.500 
6,000 

116,495 

26,760 

14.000 
0,000 

7.500 

4.000 
4.525 

4.500 
3.000 

177,088 

25,983 

17,000 

9.000 

2’500 

MSl 

5.323 

4.500 

3.000 

142,772 

30.104 

18,000 

9,800 

2.000 
8,300 

5.000 
7,400 
1.000 

236,977 

42.520 

22,000 

14,000 

1.500 

9^500 

7*000 

13*000 

4.000 

5.000 

235,000 

50,572 

14*500 

7,<^ 

300 

11,000 

7,7001 

6,000, 

9,300 

3,500 




120,380 

158,702 

189,780 

..:gS5'<aa„. 

224.37^, 

354.497 

mm 


* These haures indicate the volume and baae number of the Previous article. 
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Appfoxinmte World Cmisum^^um of BMWmt tgsio* 


United States . . . 

Great Britain and 1 Colonies . 
France . . . . . 

Italy .... . 

Japan 

Other Countries 


260,000 tons 

50.000 ;; 

20.000 “ 

10.000 

8.000 " 

16.000 ** 

Total . . . . 


364,000 tons 


Synthetic Rubber . — ^From the time when India rubber began 
to be impqrtant in the arts, its synthetic ptod action was the 
dream of the inventor. Analysis of rubber with a view to 
ultimate synthesis was made between 1835 and 1840 by Dalton, 
Liebig, Himly, A. Bouchardat and Gregory. A more systematic 
attempt to isolate and examine the products in crude caout- 
chouc distillate was made in i860 by Greville Williams, the 
English chemist. He obtained isoprenejCsHg, a hemiterpene, a 
fluid boiling at 37® C., and a hydrocarbon now known as dipen- 
tine, boiling at 170 to 173® C., which he named ^‘heveene.** An 
Important step towards the production of artificial rubber was 
that taken by Gustave Bouchardat of the Paris School of Phar- 
macy in 1870, when, in studying the action of hydrochloric acid 
on isoprene, he noted the formation of a substance having the 
sauie percentage composition as isoprene, lacking chlorine, 
possessing elasticity, insoluble in alcohol but soluble in ether 
and carbon bisulphide like natural rubber, and yielding on dis- 
tillation the same hydrocarbon as caoutchouc. Sir William 
Tilden, the English chemist, in 1882 observed the polymeriza- 
tion of isoprene and that it could be converted into true caout- 
chouc with certain chemical reagents. In 1884 he obtained iso- 
prene by passing the vapours of turpentine through a hot tube. 
In 1887 Prof. Otto Wallach of the university of Gottingen noted 
that isoprene undergoes polymerization on exposure to light 
with the production of a rubber-like mass, and Tilden in 1892 
showed that such material could be vulcanized with sulphur. 
The synthesis of isoprene and, as a consequence, that of caout- 
chouc, was accomplished; in 1897 by Prof. Euler-Chclpin of the 
university of Stockholm. In 1909, due to the rapidly mounting 
cost of natural rubber, greater efforts were made to produce 
the artificial kind on a commercial scale, the problem being 
attacked in England by W. H. Perkin, his assistant Weizmann, 
and Francis Matthews; by August Fernbach in France; and 
In Germany by the Bayer and Badischc companies. In 1884 
Tilden suggested that not only isoprene but its homologues 
should be capable of similar polymerization. Now these bodies, 
chief among them butadiene, form the basis Of methods for 
obtaining synthetic caoutchoucs. Dr. Fritz Hofmann and Dr. 
Carl CouteUc, chemists in Germany, in 1909 devised a process 
for making absolutely pure isoprene, converted it into rubber 
by heating it in a closed tube or in the presence of other sub- 
stances, and sent the sample to Prof. C. D. Harries, of Kiel 
University, who pronounced it true rubber. In 1910 Prof. 
Harries showed that isoprene could be converted into rubber by 
heating it in a closed tube with glacial acetic acid. He had in 
1905 determined the chemical constitution of natural rubber. 
The German scientists did not confine themselves to isoprene 
but experimented successfully with the homologous hydrocar- 
bons suggested by Tilden. Harries and the English investigators, 
Matthews and E. Halford Strange, noted independently 
that polymerization proceeds at great velocity in the pres- 
ence of metallic sodium and the resulting rubber differs much 
in its properties from that produced by mere heating. German 
chemists observed different results when polymerization by 
sodium was carried on in an atmosphere of carbonic acid. A 
later process in Germany was based on the use of ozonizers on 
sodium hydrogen peroxide as catalysers. Some of the synthetic 
rubbers are soluble, elastic, and may be readily vulcanized; 
others pos^ss only some of these quaff ties. They are obtained 
from butanes, ^methylbutanes, and from isoprene, and in each 
of the three classes are to be found standard ozonide, carbonic 
acid a,hd sodium rubbers. 

Despite this wide range of materials with their possible use in the 
Arts, the maldiig of synthetic rubber is still a minor industry as com- 


pared with the production of natural rublw and the manufacture 
of goods therefrom. In the manufacture of the hydrocarbons of the 
isoprene series for synthetic rubber there are such large quantities of 
b^>roducts that their removal of utilization presents a prolilem more 
difficult than the production of the artificial rublier ; hence comj'ieti- 
tion with natural rubber is very unlikely. Synthetic rubliers lack 
the durability of natural rubber, possibly because they lack the 
resins, albumen, etc., which act as protective colloids to lessen the 
vulnerability of the natural article. Then, too, for a wide range of 
needs, synthetic rubl>ers cannot be substituted for natural rubber 
because the latter product is a uniform vegetable substance, not a 
mixture like the artificial product. While synthetic rubber must be 
greeted as a chemical triumph, it is not an industrial success, an<l 
must still lie classed commercially with the more or less haphazard 
production of alleged rubber substitutes prepared, often by honest 
inventors and manufacturers, from oils, gums, cellulose, or in fact 
anything that will produce a waterproof plastic. 

Reclaimed Rubber . — In few other industries is conservation 
such an important factor as in rubber manufacture. Nearly 
all kinds of worn-out vulcanized goods are collected and Ihe 
basic material recovered to be compounded, manufactured and 
vulcanized again into new articles that compare favourably 
with those made from new gum. To so many uses is devulcan- 
ized or reclaimed rubber now put, that its annual consumption 
fully equals that of new crude gum. Experiments early demon- 
strated the value of reclaim,’* and while the more conserva- 
tive long looked askance at the utilization of refuse rubber,’^ 
buyers of goods made wholly or in part from the regenerated 
material found that for most purposes the goods were practi- 
cally as serviceable as those made directly from fresh gum. The 
element of cost, too, played an important part in popularizing 
reclaimed rubber, as articles made of it could be produced and sold 
for much less than those made with new gum only, and to a 
considerable degree the price of the crude gum has been kept 
from rising too high by the ample supply of the reclaimed.. 
As the advantages of reclaimed rubber became better appre- 
ciated, and as through the activities of rubber chemists and 
manufacturers the quality of the product was improved, it 
became an important factor in the industry. To meet more 
satisfactorily the fast-growing demand, large companies with 
world-wide connexions and specialized equipment soon sup- 
planted the small reclaimers. Such concerns employ not only 
the most modern machinery but also maintain research and 
analytic laboratories for control of the processes, for standard- 
izing the products, and for the study of reclaiming and com- 
pounding problems. 

The first attempt to reclaim rubber commercially was that made 
in the early ’fifties when Hiram L. Hall, the pioneer manufacturer 
in Massachusetts, boiled powdered vulcanized rubber in water and 
then sheeted it. Francis Baschnagel, an early American ex{)eri- 
menter, next patented a method lor devulcanizing rubber, finely 
ground, by exposing it to live steam. An important later develop- 
ment was the destruction of fibre in the ground material by means of 
acids, chiefly sulphuric, for which processes over 50 patents were 
granted, which incidentally became the subject of much litigation. 
The acid process was of use chiefly in the reclaiming of worn-cmt 
footwear or “ dry beat ” goods, but was not of great value in re- 
covering other waste. The alkali process, patented by Arthur Hud- 
son Marks, an American manufacturer, solved the latter problem. In 
this, caustic soda was used to destroy the fabric and incidentally it 
proved to be the most effective agent in desulphurizing the mass. The 
entire removal of not only the free sulphur from vulcanized rubber 
(which modern reclaiming accomplishes) but also of the sulphur 
which during curing unites chemically with the crude rublier. is the 
goal towards which experimenters were striving in 1021. Notable 
progress in this direction had l^een made in England by Dr. David 
Spence, who used an accelerator, aniline-potassium, but in solution 
in excess of aniline. He claimed not only the dissolution of the waste 
rubber but the liberation in soft rubber of from 78 % to 90 % of the 
combined sulphur, and the changing of the latter into an insoluble 
alkaline sulphide. In hard rubber 73% of the combined sulphur was 
said to be similarly reduced. 

Vulcanization, or curing, is effected generally by either the 
heat cure or the cold cure. In the first-named method cither 
steam or heated air is employed. A wide range of rubber goods, 
cither, in moulds wrapped with strips of cloth, or imbedded in 
pans of French talc to preserve their shape, is very efficiently 
cured with live steam in various types of vulcanizers. For many 
Other needs the dry-heat cure, in which the goods are placed in a hot 
compartment without either wrapping or mould protection, has 
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been fbiind setvicciablc. Still anothet heat cure, no^ but little 
used, is that of solarizaiion, whereby the fabrics, coated with a 
thin akin of rubber, are exposed to the sun’s rays for vulcaniza* 
tion. In very exacting work, such as the vulcanizing of hard- 
rubber sheets, curing is effected by immersion of the material 
in hot water. In the cold cure either the add or the vapour 
process is employed. In the former, goods are dipped in soiui- 
tion of chloride of sulphur dissolved in bisulphide of carbon, 
after which they are given an alkali wash. For the vapour cure, 
rubber goods are suspended in a heated compartment in which 
the fumes of chloride of sulphur pass freely over the surfaces 
to be vulcanized. Over-curing is checked by the admission of 
ammonia fumes. 

Since Cliarles Goodyear (see X2.240) in 1839 discovered, and in 
1844 patented, his process for vulcanizing rubber with sulphur by 
means of heat, numerous attempts have l!>een made radically to im- 
prove on his method and material ; but the bulk of the rul)ber goods 
produced is still cured by the sulphur and heat method. In the long 
train of experiments, many of which have led to imj^rtant results, 
the curing of rubber has been effected by the use of sulphates, sul- 
phides, chlorides, nitrates, fluorides, liromides, iodides and phosphorets 
of nearly all the common earths and metals, as well as chlorine, sul- 
phurous acid and various gases. The Russian chemist Ivan Ostro- 
mislensky, in later cxfxjriments, succeeded in vulcanizing rubber 
with trinitrol)enzcnc and other nitr^o-comfwunds so as to impart 
ail the qualities given it by sulphur, effecting the curing more rapidly 
than with sulphur, and with but one-twelfth of the material, while a 
tower lemf>erature was maintained during the cure. Victor Henry, 
a Frencli chemist, also refxirted in 1009-10 that he had effected the 
vulcanization of thin layers of rubber solutions by means of the 
ultra-violet rays, and others have made similar researches along 
the same line that have much scientific if not practical interest. The 
period of vulainizing ranges from a few minutes to many hours, de- 
pending on the degree of heat employed, the nature of the compound, 
the thickn<tss of the goods, etc. Factors which affect the rate of 
cure, as shown in England by Dr. Philip Schicirowitz, are the amount 
of protein or nitrogen in the crude gum, its stay in storage, its den- 
sity, the amount m smoke, formalin or other preservatives used, 
quantity of acid used in coagulating the latex, time in drying, age 
of latex-yielding tree, etc. Ah imix^nant vulcanization development 
is' the chemical process of vulcanization described by S. J. Peachey, 
the English chemist, in 1918, after an investigation of the behaviour 
of rubber towards the various allot ropic forms of sulphur. Unlike 
the Parkes process, which yields an addition-product of both sulphur 
and chlorine, this leads to the formation without the aid of heat of a 
^sulphur addition equal to that produced by the hot-curing process, 
liy it rubber, alone or cxntiixiunded with hllers and piginonts, is' 
exposed succesfuvely to the action of two gases, sulphur dioxide 
and hydrogen siilphule. Diffusing through the rubber and interact- 
ing, tne^gases produce an esixxrially active form of sulphur capable 
of combining with and vulcanizing the t'ubber at the ordinary tem- 
perature, ami more thoroughly than by either the hot process or the 
suli>hur-diloridc euro. A density is acquired, it is said, unattainable 
by the older methods. The dual gas treatment can be used either 
for rubljer in its original solid form or liquofied With a solvent. In 
the latter case the gases effect a complete pcctization of th6 solution, 
forming a jely which, on evapiorating the solvent, is found to be fully 
vulcaiuzed rubber. One of the advantages claim^ is that fabrics, as 
well as organic hllers such as leather waste, sawdust, woodmeal, 
etc., that would lie more or fcss decomposed by the hot cure or the 
Bulphur-chloride cure; could l>€ used with rubtier for a wide variety 
of new and useful purposes, as in the making of fine or heavy re- 
formed leathers, linoleums, etc. It may also efftvt a considerable 
Improvement in the waterprcxjfing of cloth. Rubber footwear, it is 
said, may be produced by the new process without either the heat or 
pressure hitherto deemed essential, and without special machines 
lor stitching and riveting, thus greatly cheapening the product. An 
addit ional advantage |x)inted out is that this firocess makes it possible 
to use both natural and a)al-tar colouring-mattor in rubber, so as to 
obtain both deep shades and delicate lints impossible with the old 
methods of vulcanizing. 

Organic Accelerafars in Vulcanizalion . — The recent diacpvor- 
ies of Dr. Sixjiicc and others that certain organic substances, 
termed accelerators or catalyscrs, mixed with rubber, notably 
hastened the process of vulcanization, have caused a revolu-: 
tion in compounding and vulcanizing. Mineral or inorganic 
catalyscrs, such as litharge and magnesia, had been in use since 
the discovery of vulcaniisation. The organic type was, however, 
t;inkh6wn until in attemptii to vulcanize synthetic rubber it was; 
foundMcessary to add organic accelerators to effect the uhion 
and the rubber-hke substance. It was but a short 
use in connexion with natural rubber, ahd the re- 
surprising. In fact, the time required in vulcaniza- 


tion was reduced by one-*half| tfaus doubling the vulcanizing 
output without extra heat or pressure. The theory of catalytic 
action, according to M. Andr6 Dubose, an eminent French 
chemist, is explained as follows. He found that when a typical 
organic accelerator derived from an amine, such as hexamethy- 
icne tetramine, was mixed with sulphur, placed in a scaled 
tube, and heated to i35®“i4S® C., not only carbon sulphide or 
hydrosulphuric acid but also sulphocyanic add was evolved. 
At the vulcanization temperature^ sulphocyanic add separated, 
yielding hexavalent sulphur and cyanhydric acid. While the 
same temperature was maintained, this acid combined in the 
presence of ordinary divalent sulphur, producing unstable sul- 
phocyanic add which by dissociation again furnished hexavalent 
sulphur. M. Dubose holds that cyanhydric acid is the true 
active agent in such catalysis, the practical effect of which is 
the transformation of ordinary divalent sulphur into hexavalent 
sulphur. Assuming that vulcanization is the saturation by 
sulphur of a double bond in the rubber molecule, then hy satur- 
ation of two such bonds the speed of the reaction between 
sulphur and rubber should be doubled, and by saturation of 
three bonds the speed would be tripled. Saturation is accom- 
plished with hexavalent sulphur generated during vulcaniza- 
tion through catalysing action of cyanhydric acid, evidently 
the true accelerator, and corresponding to Dr. Spence’s active 
principle/’ While a single molecule of rubber reacting with 
ordinary divalent sulphur will saturate oidy one double bond, 
hexavalent sulphur in vulcanizing may saturate three double 
j bonds belonging to rubber with which it is in contact and during 
its polymerization, which M. Dubose explains thus: (i) In the 
case of an aggregate of rubber iqpleculcs, the end molecules, 
which have a double bond, will be broken and give a molecule 
of rubber of which the four valences will be saturated. The 
I aggregate will have its polymerization increased by one^mplc- 
cule and its resistance to break will be mpdihed in a slight degree 
only, (2) In the case of vulcanization with hexavalent sulphur, 
saturation of the terminal free valences of three physical aggre- 
gates of rubber will take place. Polymerization will therefore 
be three times as great as that produced with ordinary vulcani- 
zations, because it acts on three aggregates instead of onp. 
Resistance to break, dependent on polymerization, will there- 
fore be much increased and its theoretical tripling haa beep 
demonstrated experimenUUy. This theory would appear to 
apply not only to the anrino (NIW or iraino (NH) groups, but 
also to the nitrosjo compounds discovered by Ppacbey. Nitrqso 
bodies decompose during vulcanization and generate cyanic 
acid. The latter, influenced by sulphur, yields sulphurous 
anhydride and sulphocyanic acid. The acid dissociates and 
leaves hexavalent sulphur, and the liberated eyanhydric. acid 
again functions as a catalyser. 

The most important organic catalyscrs are: 0 ) Aniline, exten- 
sively employed to quicken the combining of rubber and sulphur in 
vulcanization, particularly in the manufacture of tires and Uibes, 
and obtained through a series of chemical transformations from 
coal-tar. It is an oily liquid boiling at 184*8!® C* Special precautions 
arc taken to carry off its noxious fumes and prevent contact of the 
oil with the skin of the workers. (2) Carbon bisulphide with aniline, 
diphcnylthiourca or thiocarbanilide, melting at 154® C., used for 
quick-curing stocks. (3) Carlx>n bisulphide with dimethylaminc; 
effects vulcanization within 15 minutes at 135® C. (4) Carbon bisul- 
phide with either dimethylaniliiie, tetrahydropyrrole or dimethyl X 
methyl trimethylene amme. (5) Ammonium borate; effective but 
not practicable. ( 6 ) Aldehyde ammdnia ; melts between 76 and Sb® 
C.; a very useful tatalyser. (7) Oi*arternary ammonium Imscs; 
patented, rapid accelerators with aldehyde ammonia, para-phenyU 
one-cUamine, sodium amide, bencylamine and naphthylcnedianiinc. 
(8) Accelerene; widely used and . ix)werful F^^ghsh catalyser. Used 
in one-third to one-hialf of 1% reduces vulcanizing penod to one- 
third of normal, and with quick re{3aif compounds to one-eighth. It 
owes its activity . to the presence of the nitroso group and adds 
notably to tensile strength of gotxls. (9) Para-phenylene-di^mine ; 
a. very poisonous catalyser mating at 140® C., and subliming at 
267® C.f f»8ed w*ith synthetic rubber, (id) Tetramethyletiedidnnttef; 
a substance forrhdd from decomposing ammai matter such as fisft; 

I called also putrescin, (11) Hexamethylene-tetranMne ; known ahv) 
as hexainethylenemine and formin; an accelerator largely ueed; 
caution is required in its use as it is not only very soluble in Water blit 
vaporizes freely, irritating the exposed skin of the workmen, (12) 
Piperidine or aminopentane; a tiqiiiid easily miscible in water^ boiling 



ruci£;j:r^ 

at C and nmeUliig like pepper and ammoiun* A prototype 

of tj^ more reqetitly discovered orgai^ catalye^ i;t was btOHgat 
out in ip|2 for tn making synthetic rubber, bnt was eoon found 
to be of remarkable value tor vulcanizing Iwd and soft natural 
rubber, cutting down the curing time three-fqurths, (13) Methyl 
piperidime; an active catalyser boiling at 107® C. (14) Quinoline; 
a good accelerator; boiling at 240® C. and with a stronc, disagreeable 
odour; little usedv (15) Quinoline sulphate; a catafyser vidding 
good-looking, well'Vulcanized rubber. (16) Hydroxy^quinoune; re- 
garded as a valuable accelerator. U melts at 76® C., boils at 266*6® 
C., and is soluble in alcohol and volatile with steam. (17) Quinosol; 
a catalyser of special value to users of litharge, such as rubber-foot- 
wear manufacturers. It cuts the vulcanizing period one-half. (18) 
OxiaulnoHne and oxiquinoline sulphpnic acid; the latter gives good 
acceleration but porous rubber, (ip) Oxiquinoline sulphide; a 
catalyser that can be used in practically every kind of vulcanizing ; 
regarded by some as tc^ rapid. (20) Anthraquinone; a catalyser 
used in batches containing rubber substitutes and cutting curing- 
time three-fourths. (21) Antlpyrine and (22) naphthylamine ; act 
like anthraquinone. (23) Urea formanilide, (24) thioformanilide 
and (25) guanidine are useful cataiysers. 

Th Manufacture of Rubber Goods. — The manufacture of 
rubber goods begins with the tearing of the rubber into shreds, 
passing it between corrugated rolls and washing out the impur- 
ities. A stream of water flowing over the rolls carries off a large 
part of tlie dirt, while the rolls flatten the rubber into a thin sheet. 
The sheets require drying, after which they are ready for mixing 
with sulphur and other substances into what are called com- 
pounds. Compounding is done either on a machine called a 
masticator or in a mixing mill which kneads the mass until it is 
homogeneous. The rubber is next run into sheets, cut into vari- 
ous shapes, built up over forms and lastly baked or vulcanized. 
Hard rubber is handled in much the same manner except that 
after vulcanization it may be turned, shaped, bufled and polished. 
A list of the uses to which rubber is put would, if complete 
to-day, be only partial to-morrow. The main lines of its use 
may be briefly indicated as follows.-— mechanical rubber goods; 
pneumatic and solid tires {see Tires); moulded work; drug- 
gists’ and stationers’ sundries; dental and stamp rubbers; sur- 
face clothing; carriage cloth; mackintoshes and proofing; boots 
and shoes; insulated wire; hard rubber; cements; notions; plas- 
ters. Such a list, not of articles manufactured but of special 
lines, some of which include hundreds and even thousands of 
different articles, is sufikient to indicate the great variety of 
uses to which rubber is put. 

In the period 1910-20 not only wat» progreijs shown in such, chem- 
ical discoveries as cataiysers but the mechanics of rubl^er manu- 
facture was revolutionized. For example, for many years rubber, 
after being cleaned by washing, was dried in airy lofts, often hanging 
for a year to age.” With the growth of the business came hot dry- 
ers, bringing the drying- period down to weeks and sometimes days. 
Eventually the vacuum dryer came into use and a few hours sufficed 
to extract the moisture. More than 250 fillers and compounding 
materials are used in rublwjr manufacture. Their purpose is chiefly 
to enhance or supplement certain qualities in which rublier may be 
lacking. For example, powdered asbestos in quantity makes a 
compound that is heat-resisting, as in packings and brake linii^s. 
Most of the above materials have been known for years. Tne 
successful lise of organic plastics such as glue is of recent accomplish- 
ment, as is the preparation of elaterite in plastic form, known as 
mineral rubber and largely used. 

The Pressure Cure . — ^From the time of Goodyear, rubber 
footwear was vulcanized by the dry heat cure, that is, in closed 
rooms filled with hot air. This very slow, entailing some 
seven hours of heating. Furthermore, only rubber containing 
a considerable amount of litharge could be used for this type 
of cure. The colour was always black, and variety in compound- 
ing and stocks was impossible. The discovery of the pressure 
cure bly Augustus O. Bourn, of Providence, R.T., in xpoi, 
however, practically revolutionized the business. In this proc- 
ess the goods were confined in large boiler-shaped shells. These 
were filled with hot air under pressure and the air from the inner 
surfaces removed by a vacuum process, the result being that 
vulcaniasation was hastened and a great variety of tough com- 
pounds, as for example tho^ used in tire treads, were at once 
available. Rubber and fibre soles are coming in again, with a 
far betti^r product. This is a compound of riibber and finely 
shreddsd It is. superior to l^Mber in wateiprool 
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qualities and in wear. It finds a large market in madiuxnrtgrfi^e 
footwear but has not been accepted by makers of the best 
grades of leather shoes. To a large degree the rubber h^clhas 
also displaced leather in medium-grade footwear. 

Balloon Compounds. ^W\X\s the interest in pUof and dirigible 
balloons stimulated by the World War, came marked progress 
in rubber compounds used in their manufacture. Of these the 
most notable were cements of vastly increased tenacity; ingre- 
dients and surface coatings that remained unaffected by the sun’s 
rays, and compounds practically impermeable to gases and infla- 
tion. As a successfulappUcalion of the last-named may be cited 
the gas-proof masks evolved by rubber chemists, that effectually 
protect the wearer from poison gas and have a wide field of 
in many of the perilous industries of peace. Bathing suits and 
bathing caps of rubber, beautiful in texture, colours and orna- 
mentation, are recent accomplishments. This is due to the 
production by chemists of colours unaffected by heat and 
sulphur. Rubber fills a large place in sports, but most of the, 
goods supplied have been familiar for decades. An exceptional 
and novel use is rubber thread in golf-ball manufacture. The 
standard ball was for years made of solid gutta. In 1898 Coburn 
Haskell of Cleveland, 0 ., invented a golf ball with a small ball 
of rubber as a core around which was wound rubber thread 
under tension. Outside of this was moulded a thin cover of gutta 
percha. The ball because of its long flight soon took the place 
of the ** gutty • ’ and helped enormously to popularize golf. 

Hard Rubber . — Electric batteries employed in motor cars for 
lighting and starting and for a host of commercial uses resulted 
in a great demand for hard-rubber battery jars. Formerly made 
by a slow hand process, the invention of building and moulding 
machines greatly added to the quality of the product and tfis 
ability to meet the trade demands. The production of hard- 
rubber bowling balls, better than the lignum vitae, and of aero- 
plane propellers, better than laminated wood, points the way to 
the use of hard-rubber lumber, as nearly all the fine hardwoods 
are successfully imitated. 

AtnrHORiTiEs.— T. 5k5eligman, G. Lamy Torrillion and H. Fal- 
connet, ^ndia Rubber and Gutta Percha (1910); Philip Schidrowitz, 
Rubber (ion); A, Dubose and A. Uuttringer, Rubber ^ its Chemistry 
(1918); Henry C. Pearson, Crude Rubber (1918). (H, C. P.) 

RtlCKER, SIR ARTHUR (1848-1915), English physicist, was 
born at Clapham Oct. 23 1848. Educated at Clapharo grammar 
school and Brasenose College, Oxford, he became professor of 
mathematics and physics at the Yorkshire College, Leeds, in 
1874 and professor of physics at the Royal College of Science in 
1886. This post he held until 1901, when he became principal 
of the university of London. He received the Royal medal of 
the Royal Society in i8qx, was one of its secretaries from 1896 to 
190X, and was knighted in 1902. He died at Newbury, Berks, 
Nov. I 1Q15. 

RUPFEY» PIERRE XAVIER EMMANUEL (1851- ), French 
general, was bdrn at Dijon {C6te d-Or) on March 19 1851. He 
entered the ficole Poly technique in 1871 and two years latef 
was appointed sousdieutenant in the artillery. He became a 
lieutenant in 1875 a captain in 1878. In 1879 he went 
through the staff course at the ficole de Guerre, to which he 
later returned as professor of artillery. He was promoted major 
in 1891, lieutenant-colonel in 1897 and colonel in 1901. He 
served with the expedition to Madagascar, and in 1905 was 
made a general of brigade. In 19 10 he was promoted general of 
division and in 19x3 he was made a commander in the Legion of 
Honour. On the outbreak of war in Aug. 19x4 he commanded 
the III. Army, but a month later, after the Longwy battles, he 
was removed from the command of his army, being succeeded 
by Sarrail. Thereafter he was not employed in an active epm^ 
mand at the front, and in Jan, 1917, having already attained the 
age of retirement, he ceased to hold any appointment., General 
Ruffey, during the last years before the World War, had i>er- 
sistently advocated the increased employment of heavy artillery 
with the field army, and it was perhaps due to him more than 16 
any other leading personality that the French Army Vras able 
to adapt itself so readily tp l;he use of the new ato, ' 
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RUMAin {s€€ 23.825),-^Before Riiinaiifa had an area 
of about 50,702 sq. m.; aiid by the treaty of Bueharest (Aug/ 7 
1013) received from Bulgaria an addition of 2,969 sq. m. in the 
Dobrudja, which formed the departments of Durostor and Calia* 
eta. By the treaties following the World War, this area was more 
thaii doubled, the additions consisting of the Banat (r 1,009 
sq. m.), Bessarabia (17,146 sq. m.), Bukovina (4,030 sq. m.), 
Ctisana (8,038 sq. m.), Maramuresh (6,258 sq. m.) and Transyl- 
vania (22,312 sq. m.), making the total area of the kingdom 
122,282 sq. riiiles. Thus during the period 1910-21 Rumania, 
from being slightly smaller than England, became somewhat 
larger than the whole British Isles. In shape Rumania is nearly 
circular, with a perimeter of about 1,850 miles. The Carpathi- 
ans and Transylvanian Alps, which formerly separated Rumania 
from Austria-Hungary, run in a sickle-shaped curve from 
near Mt. Pietros to the Iron Gates, and almost down the centre 
of the country, which takes in the Transylvanian plateau and 
extends westwards into the Hungarian plain. Bessarabia forms 
a continuation of the plain of old Rumania. The territory cor- 
responds roughly to the ancient Dacia, and the new Rumania 
constitutes a satisfactory ethnological unit, while its physical 
boundaries arc, except in some parts, more defined by natural 
features than would appear from small-scale maps. 

Population . — The Rumanian people form the great majority 
of the population, which was estimated in 1920 at i7i miUinns, 
males being about xoo,ooo in excess. Apart from the alien 
dements of mediaeval or earlier origin many foreign stocks are 
Represented in the territories which form new Rumania, and 
throughout the 19th century Jews driven from Poland pene- 
trated far into the country, particularly into Moldavian towns. 
But no one of these heterogeneous elements numbers one-tenth 
of the population, and the very high rate of natural increase 
among the Rumanians, the common use of the Rumanian lan- 
guage and the wide toleration which prevails in matters of 
religion, all tend to unification. 

The National Orthodox Church had in 1918 a membership of 
over 94 millions, and the Greek Catholic, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches each nearly million. Jews numbered 
about 830,000, Mahommedans 44,000 and Armenians 17,000. 

The chief towns are Bucharest, the capital (estimated pop. in 
19x9 400,006), Jassy (80,000), Galata (60,000), Braila (60,000), 
Koloasvar (60,000) , Plocsci ( 50,000) , Craiova (46,000) . Kishinev, 
the capital of Bessarabia, has a pop. estimated at 125,000. 

Government and Adminisiration . — The Senate consisted in 
1920 of X70 members, of whom 82 represented the old kingdom, 
45 Transylvania, 24 Bessarabia and 19 Bukovina. The Chamber 
6f Deputies had 347 members; old kingdom 168, Transylvania 
112, Bessarabia 51 and Bukovina x6. The Constituent As- 
sembly elected in May 1920 was charged with the adjustment 
of the constitutions of the old kingdom, Transylvania, Bessarabia 
and Bukovina. In the elections of Jfune 1920 the returns of 
parties werer-^Peoplc's party 215, Federal Democrats 34, 
Bessarabian Peasants 25, Transylvanian Nationalists ax, Social- 
ists 19, Independent Democrats 6, others xa. 

For administrative purposes Rumania is divided into 735 dis- 
tricts and 129 urban and 5,735 rural communes. 

Educaiiion. -^Education continued to make progress although a 
large proportion of the population was still illiterate and compulsory 
school attendance was difficult to enforce. There were in 1920 
i?»374 schools with 1,612,763 pupils. Universities were founded at 
CIm (Kolozsvar) in 1919 and at Cernaiiti (Czernowitz) in 1920. 

Finance , — ^The national debt of Rumania at the outbreak of the 
World War amounted to 2,086,008,329 lei. This increased during the 
war by 2,910,012,500 lei and subsequent increases brought the total 
to 1 1, 148 ,40$, 330 lei as on April i 1920, of which 3,986,008,330 was 
funded and 7,162,400,000 lei unfunded debt. To this was to be 
added about 10,000 million lei as Rumania’s share in the national 
debts of the states added to her territory by the various treaties of 
peace^ and at least 5,000 million lei recniired for the withdrawal of 
Austrian kronen and Russian rubles, The deficits of the war years 
weri largely covered by a National loan (1916), a ** Unirea ** 
loan (X9 w and Banqtie Nationals loans, and a loan against Treasury 
Bondsi The revenue and eiq^enditure for the financial year 1919-20 
wnre respectively 1,140 million lei and 4,127 million lei. About one- 
third of the revenup is obtained from indirect taxes and one-third 
from State monopolies and public services. 


There were in ^19^9 notes 6f thb NatbiMil 'Bank of Riimahia 
amounting to about million lei, notes of the General Bank of 
Rumania (isiiued by theGetmkny) 2,172 million lei, more thkn 8;oOO 
million Austrian kronen and abOUt 1,000 million Russian rubles/ 
When the krone and ruble are replaced by Rumanian notes the 
Muivalent paper circulation may be taken at 11,500 million lei; 
llie National Bank had m gold 315 million lei in Mosdow, 80 million 
in Berlin and 98 million in the Bank of England : adding to this drafts 
and other interest-bearing resources abroad, the guarantee of the 
notes was nearly 34^, a high percentage compared with the notes 6f 
most banks of issue m other countries. 

Agriculture. — ^I*‘our-fifth8 of the population of Rumania are en- 
gaged in agriculture. About 40% of the land under cultivation con- 
sists of holdings under 25 ac. and 50% of farms of 250 ac. or more. 
Far-reaching measures of agrarian reform were begun in 1917, and 
large areas nad in 1921 b^n expropriated and transferred to the 
peasants. Of the 34 million acres which made up Rumania after 
the Peace of Bucharest in 1913 (2 millions of which consisted of 
rivers or lakes) about 124 million acres were under cereals; 500,600 
under pulse, vegetables and various industrial plants ; 400,000 were 
vineyards and orchards; pastures covered nearly 3 million acres and 
nearly 14 million acres were meadowland, Wheat and maize are the 
principal crops, the former being produced chiefly for export and the 
latter for home consumption. Maize is the characteristic Crop of the 
small holder in the hill regions, while most of the wheat is produced 
in the larger farms in the plains. The methods of agriculture are in 
many parts still very backward; by the development of irrigatioa 
in the plains and the abandonment of the fallow system, production 
could be largely increased. Table i shows the area under cultivation 
and the production (in tons) of the principal crops in the years 
1914, 19x5, X919 and 1920. 

Tablb I. 


Area and Production of the Principal Crops. 



1914 

1915 

.919 

1920 

Acres 

(thousand). 

Tons 

(thousand). 

Acres 

(thousand). 

Tons 

(thousand). 

Acres 

(thousand). 

Tons 

(thousand). 

Acres 

(thousand). 

Tons 

(thousand). 

Wheat . 

5 . 2 x 6 

1,348 

4»703 

2,408 

2,949 

1,320 

2,096 

630 

Maize . 

5.092 

2,701 

5.205 

2,743 

4,838 

2,597 

4.051 

U773 

Oats 

1,056 

367 

t,o64 

373 

594 

207 

971 

425 

Barley . 

1,404 

644 

1. 37 1 

75« 

584 

257 

1.054 

460 

Rye 

208 

— 42 . 

188 

75 

2 X 8 

_8Z. 

184 

52 


The cultivation of industrial plants is little developed. The vine- 
yards produce in good years as much as 66 million gallons of wine. 
Plum trees take the place of the fig tree in Mediterranean countries. 
The tobacco and beetroot produced barely suffice for local needs. 

The number of domestic animals was greatly reduced during the 
war : in 1920 it was estimated that in the new Rumania there were 
less than 5 million cattle and ii million sheep. The breeding of 
horses was again becoming important, particularly in the Banat and 
the Nistru (Dniester) valley. 

Forests . — Rumania has nearly 19 million acres of forest, of which 
6| millions are in old Rumania^ S4 millions in Transylvania, 
millions in Maramuresh and i4 millions in the Banat. A great deal 
of timber is required locally for building and there is a considerable 
export from Piatra and Galatz, but the development of the immense 
timber reserves had only made a beginning before the war. 

Minerals . — ^The useful minerals occur chiefly in the hill districts; 
petroleum is by far the most important. The production of petro- 
leum amounted in 1914 to over if million tons, placing Rumania 
fourth in the list of the world's oil-fields. Oil has been chiefly obtained 
in the region between the lalomitza and the Bistritza, the main wells 
being in the districts of Prahova, Dambovitsa, Buzeu and Bacau and 
especially in Prahova ; but there are strong indications that the 
fields are much more extensive. A line of three pipes from the oil- 
fields to Constantza, airried over the Danube W the Cernavoda 
bridge, was completed shortly before the war. The wells and oil 
refineries were wr^ked by a British mission in Oct. and Nov. 1916 to 
prevent their falling into enemy hands, but during the occupation 
they were lately restored and a new pipe-line was laid through 
Bucharest to Giurgevo on the Danube. The production was 517,500 
tons in 19x7, 1,2x4,000 tons in 19x8, and 920,000 tons in 1919. 
Considerable importance is attached to discoveries of natural gas, of 
which it was estimated in 1920 that the annual available supply is 
2,500 million cubic feet. 

^It, which is a Government monopoly, is miued at Targu Ocna, 
Ocnele Mart and Slantc. 

About 4 million tons of Ignite are produced annuallyitchiefiy in the 
region betw^u the Danbovitsa and the lalpmitsa. Small quantities 
of coal (16*8 than 400,000 tons in all annually) are mined near Oravitza 
in the Banat. The exploitation of iron (400,000 tons annually), 
copper, lead and manganese has been begun. The gold mines iii the 
Aranyos valley are the most productive in Europe. 

Afannfaciures ,^ — The development of manufactures in Rumania 
scarcely began before the 20th century. The chief industries are 
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refilling* eugar immufajcture, gour miUifig fed 
^^ucjnar^, Braila and Galatz are the most important centres, (jn 
1915 there were 1,149 industrial establishments ettijbloylng sStS;! 
workmen and havings invested capital of 6«^47S,6ig lei. It has 
been estimated that water-power amounting to 150,000 H.P. is avail- 
able, bat ill {912 less than^tpop H.P. had been brought into use. . 

Imports <tnd Exports . total imports and exports fpr the years 
19 n-5 and 1919 are given in Table 2. 

, TaWe 2. 


Imports . 
Exports . 

Imports and Exports (ooo’s omitted). 1 



1913 

1914 

19*5 

m9 

£ 

23,^90 

27 ’, 66 q 

£ 

25,516 

25,684 

£ 

23,601 

26,828 

£ 

19.970 

hi&L, 

£ 

13.186 

22,581 

£ 

143.318 

4.116 


Before the war exports were chiefly to Belgium and Holland, and 
cereals formed the most important articles. In 1919 more than half 
the value of exports was made up by petroleum. Of imports in 1911 
29% in Quantity and 15% in value came from the United Kingdom, 
25% and 24% respectively from Austria and 19% and 32% from 
Germany. The chief imports in 1919 were cereals and cereal by- 
products (220,149 tons; value 362 million lei) and manufactured 
ardcles. Exports to the United Kingdom were valued at £2,742,000 
in 1919 and £3,227,000 in 1020, imports from the United King- 
dom £5*585.085 In 1919 and A7.*21,5{55 in 1920. 

rRuniania had in 1913 2,586 m. of national 
roads, 3,066 m. of departmental roads, 22,000 m. of communal and 
village roads and about 7,000 m. of unmetalled tracks. The main 
roads are well constructed and maintained, Imt the communal and 
village roads are not well adapted for traflic and are often impassable 
at certain ^asons. 

By the Treaty of Versailles the Commission of the Danube is 
composed of representatives of France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Rumania alone. The Pruth, the only important waterway in Ruma- 
nia besides the Danube, is navigable for ships of about 600 tons as far 
as Jassy. In 1919 Rumania had 158 merchant vessels aggregating 
71,158 tons, including 17 steamers of 29,441 tons. The number ot 
vessels entered at Rumanian jwts in 1919 was 10,546, total tonnage 
2,991,095 tons. 

The railway system is inadequate. Four main lines of standard 
gauge radiate from Bucharest and a number of transverse lines cross 
the plains. The Carpathians are crossed at tliree points. There were 
2,200 m. of line open in 1914 and 7,240 m. in 1920. The gauge of the 
Bessarabian railways differs From the others. Many new lines 
were in course of construction or were projected in 1921. 

History, 1910-21 

The Balkan War . — The war which broke out in the Balkan 
peninsula in 19 u as a consequence of the Italo-Turkish conflict 
and the Albanian risings demanded the anxious attention of the 
Rumanian government, now headed by J. Bratianu in place of 
Sturdza, whom ill-health had compelled to withdraw finally from 
political life. Rumania’s official attitude towards the conflict 
of 1911 was strictly neutral, public sympathy being manifestly 
on the side of attacked Turkey. Towards the end of the year 
the Liberal ministry was obliged to resign. Rather surrepti- 
tious methods had been employed to pass a measure providing 
the church with a new constitution, which established a Supreme 
Consistory of the Protestant type, representatives of the priest- 
hood sitting side by side with the bishops — this being the result 
of recent episcopal scandals of a private nature. The new con- 
vention with Austria-Hungary had sacrificed the vital interests 
of the Rumanian herdsmen of Transylvania, accustomed to 
feed their flocks and herds on the Rumanian slopes of the Car- 
pathians and on the Waliachian plain. An endeavour had been 
made to regulate the internal distribution of petrol; and at the 
last moment the Minister of Finance, Costinescu, introduced a 
scheme for a progressive income tax, which was not adopted by 
the succeeding Liberal administration. 

There were two candidates for the succession: on the one hand 
M. Take Jonescu, who, having left the Conservative party in 
consequence of a long-standing feud with the leader of its younger 
members, the rich landowner Nicolas Filipescu, had then formed 
a Conservative-Democratic party, which the longing of ail 
classes for a new era had rendered remarkably successful at by- 
elections; on the other P. P. Carp, whom the death of G. Canta- 
cuadne had placed at the head of the Conservative party. Prom- 
ising a long programme of reforms, including an administrative 
transformation (the districts to be merged in ** regions ” of 
i;reater size administered by captains), it was the latter who 


obtain^ the King’s call to; office. Among his colleagues were 
T. Maiorescu, N. Filipescu, and one of the country’s foremost 
writers and orators, the lawyer B. St, Delavorancea. 

^ The new Government far from satisfied the hopes of the pub- 
lic. The Minister of the Interior, Alexander Marghiloman, long 
regarded by Carp as his future successor, was cldcfly preoccu- 
pied with assuring his party, despite its unpopularity, of a major- 
ity at the polls. To this end no pains were spared. Directly 
Parliament met, a virulent campaign was opened against the 
Liberals, beginning with an attack on their new economic policy 
(inspired chiefly by Vintiia Bratianu, brother of the leader of the 
party), which aimed at combining the interests of private cap- 
ital with those of communal and state capital in such great 
transport concerns as the electric tramways of Bucharest. The 
Liberal opposition, numerically small, left the Chamber, and 
combined with Take Jonescu in a furious campaign for the over- 
throw of the Government. At the same time J. J. Brfitianu, 
influenced by the Socialists, and by a Bessarabian Poporanist ” 
(peasant party) who had gained a high position in the party, 
raised the long-abandoned question of universal suffrage, and 
definitely pledged himself to the considerably milder policy of a 
single electoral college, with, moreover, only literate electors — 
the intention seeming rather to be that of weakening the spirit 
of independence of the first and second electoral colleges, whose 
sympathies were tending towards new formations like the Na- 
tional Democrats. Efforts were made at the same time to 
retain the votes of the rural school-teachers. 

The Carp Government did something to ameliorate conditions 
of life for the peasantry; and N. Filipescu strove to improve the 
army, which had received scant attention of late years. In the 
matter of the Rumanian ecclesiastical schism — a quarrel between 
the Bishop of Roman and the Metropolitan Primate Athanasius 
— ^both protagonists were persuaded to resign and quit the field. 

It was at this moment that the Balkan Confederation went 
to war with Turkey, whose European possessions they intended 
to share among themselves. Not only had no support been 
sought from Rumania, but certain clauses provided for the event 
of war with both that country and Austria-Hungary. At the 
outset, in Nov. the Rumanian Government professed complete 
unconcern with what was happening beyond the Danube. The 
rapid successes of the allies, however, and above all the Bulga- 
rian victories of Kirk Kilisse and Lulc Burgas, opened the eyes 
of neutral spectators to the danger of a new imperialism in the 
Balkans. From Austria-Hungary came formal proposals of 
military collaboration, in order to prevent the victors from 
realizing the expected profits of their astounding success, and 
General Conrad von Hoetzendorff arrived at Bucharest, charged 
with this express mission. 

But already the minds of a new generation, educated in the 
consciousness of a Rumanian moral unity which should necessa- 
rily produce practical results at the first great European upheaval, 
were totally opposed to the continuance of the policy inaugurated 
in 1884. After a visit from Francis Joseph himself to Bucharest 
in 1909, the Crown Prince Francis Ferdinand made his appear- 
ance at Sinaia, hoping to strengthen ties that were daily grow- 
ing looser. The Hungarian Government, of which the Crown 
Prince pretended to disapprove, none the less pursued its dena- 
tionalizing policy, imposing, with the full rigour of the Apponyi 
law, which monopolized nearly the whole of primary education 
with the study of Magyar, an examination in that official state 
language even on pupils belonging to Oriental religions or to the 
Greek church. The Emperor- King rejected the representations 
of the church of Sibiu on this subject. Political prosecutions, 
even of women, roused public feeling among the Rumanians of 
Transylvania, Efforts were made, under cover of seemingly 
democratic intentions, to turn against the Rumanians a project 
of Hungarian electoral reform then in preparation; and the 
electoral contests of June 1910 were of unusual bniiality (c/. 
the present writer’s pamphlets: Les Hongrois ^ la nationaUti 
rountaine en 1900 and Les dernUres elections en Hongrie et 
les VOlenii-de-Munte, 1909-10)/ The idea of Ru- 

.maiiiant marching shoulder to shoulder with the soldiers of 
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HmfsitiXf received with ahnost fdiuKral iiidigiiatio!i (<;/. the 
wrherfi pamphlet: Les Roum^ 0$ k noiml iUit de clukes 0 n 
Orientf V&lemi^de^Miante^ 1912). The necessity for a policy 
baocd on the existence of 13 million Rumanians, even though 
they inhabited three different countries, impressed pubHc opin- 
ion timre and more; and whatever may have been the Govern- 
ment’s ffrst intention, it began, to realise its difficulties. 

: In the autumn the Bulgarian minister DaneV^ all-powerful 
at that moment, visited Rumania and offered to procure Bulga- 
rian renunciation for ever of all claims to the Dobrudja-^^where, 
indeed, Buigarians formed but a minority of the population^— 
and also the modiffcation of the frontier by ffattening salient 
angles to the advantage of Rumania. His proposals were not 
accepted. Compensation ” was demanded for the huge terri- 
torial gains realised by the neighbouring state; and a formidable 
agitation for this broke out all over the country. M. Take 
Jonescu, vrith whom after the Court of Cassation’s verdict in fav- 
our of the Tramway Co. an alliance had been made in a new min- 
isterial grouping, with Maiorescu as president of Council, went 
to London to promote an arrangement, but was unsuccessful. 
The case was submitted to the Conference of St. Petemburg, 
which assigned Silistra to Rumania (April). 

The mere delimitation of this territory raised many difficul- 
ties; and soon after the discussions between the Bulgarians and 
their allies, the question presented itself anew in different con- 
ditions. At that moment Carp, supported by Filipescu, was 
conducting a violent campaign against the Government, which 
hid lowered the dignity of Rumania,” of which Silistra would 
even be ” the tomb.” The Government was called upon either 
to resign or to declare war on Bulgaria. Maiorescu obtained a 
parliamentary victory in the debate on the convention of St. 
Petersburg. But when the Serbians were treacherously at- 
tacked by the Bulgarians, and Bulgarian schemes for a Balkan 
hegemony became obvious, the i^a of military intervention 
beyond the Danube had to be accepted. Russia, whose repre-. 
sentative at Bucharest, Chohekov, manifested Rumanian sym-‘ 
pathies, advised in that sense, Serbia just then enjoying the 
support of the Russian Cabinet. In June the Rumanian army, 
500,000 strong, crossed the frontier, occupying on one side the 
Southern Dobrudja as far as Kavarna; and on the other side 
advancing in an irresistible rush upon Sofia by Vrasta and 
Orhanie. The exhausted Bulgarian soldiers deserted en masse 
and the Rumanians sent them back to their homes. 

As the Rumanian troops, commanded by the Crown Prince, 
^drew near the Bulgarian capital, the Tsar Ferdinand despatched 
a telegram to King Charles asking for peace. Negotiations were 
Immediately began at Bucharest between Rumanians, Serbians, 
Greeks and Bulgarians. Peace was concluded in August: as 
regards Rumania, she obtained the territory which she had 
already occupied in the Dobrudja; and, furthermore, her rights 
of protection over the Rumanians in Macedonia were recognized. 

{Question of Rumanians in Maccdonia.^ln that region, isolated 
from the national soil, ail through the Middle Ages sturdy local 
Rumanian communities had persisted, with forms of autonomy 
respected by the Turkish Government. Besides the shepherds, 
whose docks covered the plateaux of the Find us (sec Wace and 
Thomson, The Nomads of ihc Balkans ^ London, 1913), there 
was an industrious urban population of artizans and traders, 
who spread, moreover, into towns in other parts of the Balkan 
peninsula. Later the activity of these ” Koutzovlaks ” turned 
towards Austria, and their colonies advanced from Budapest, 
Vienna, and Trieste to London and even to Philadelphia. 
Meeting with the Rumanian intellectuals of Hungary they initi- 
ated a new national programme, and in 1830 revived the ancient 
relations with Bucharest. The Rumania of Charles I, not only 
w^omed them as brothers, but created, chiefly through the 
Wise agency of their loader, the Apostal MArgHrit, a complete 
system of Rumanian education in Macedonia, including a lycie 
at itfonastir, and a commercial school at Salonika. The Porte 
was pervaded to differentiate the Rumanian communities of 
i^that region from the Greeks of the patriarchal organixatioh, and 
' from the Bulgarians of' the Exarchy scaiding at Constantiimple. 


Thei^ lacked bnt dhe element; afesblulriy^ eWteiitlal ^^grat^ted the 
local cohditi0h^),i nam% tbb natiptiiri bishop. He had b;b0n 
promised tq the Rumaninn liutlifiil py the Treaty pi Bucharest; 
but the clause had never been appUed, as much through the 
Rumanian Governments own ne^igence as through the ill-wBl 
of the new Serbfaii and Greek masters pf the situation. 

Germany hailed Rumania’s success as a means of retrieving 
through her ally that influence which the defeat of her proUgis 
the Turks had caused her to lose in the East. As to Austria- 
Hungary, the imperial and royal minister at Bucharest, Prince 
Ftirstenberg, presented a note from Count Berchtold in which 
the recently concluded treaty was referred to as a simple ” pre- 
liminary arrangement.” This conception was energetically 
rejected, and the scheme for a European congress to arrange 
Oriental affairs “ definitely ” was wrecked. But it did not 
prevent the Tsar Ferdinand from issuing to his army an order 
of the day in which, speaking of ” sp^ation,” he indicated 
” better days of glory ” as yet to come. 

Rumania during the World War. — The World War was now 
brewing. In the month of June 19x4, under the form of a pil- 
grimage to universities, Turkish intellectuals came to Rumania 
to make soundings with a view to reconcilation With Bulgaria. 
One month later Austria-Hungary declared war with Serbia, on 
the pretext of avenging the murder of the Crown Prince and 
his wife at Scrajevo by a Serbian. The treaty with the Triple 
Alliance had only just been confirmed by the minister 
Maiorescu. His successor, the head of the Liberal party, 
who had come to power with a long programme of reforms 
— foremost among them an agrarian law based on the expro- 
priation of the large landowners, and an electoral law estab- 
lishing universal suffrage with the exclusion of illiterates— had 
never shown any intention of abandoning the foreign policy 
identified with King Charles’ views and sympathies. Vienna 
failrassured that the Rumanian army, long prepared to that end, 
^ould march at her orders. The King’s interview with the 
Tsar of Russia at Constantza. though it had caused a profound 
sensation in the country, raising hopes of a change of orientation, 
had produced no diplomatic results. 

Public opinion was violently hostile to the Austrian adventure. 
During the Bulgarian campaign the soldiers had clamoured to 
be led to Transylvania; the King himself had witnessed their 
manifestations. In face of Italy’s disclaimer of her obligations 
under the treaty, and England’s declaration of war against the 
Central Powers, Charles I. and his advisers were forced to adopt 
the compromise of an armed neutrality, which the king hoped 
to break on the first opportunity. 

When the German march on Paris failed, Rumanian politi- 
cians had to reconsider their position. M. Take Joncscu passed 
from the first idea of ” loyal neutrality ” to that of intervention 
on the side of the Allies, and in this he was supported especially 
by the combative energy of Filipescu. The latter did not 
shrink from dividing his own party, opposing Marghiioman, 
whose traditional Jutiimism favoured the Central Powers; and 
joining hands with his former rival, he effected a fusion with 
Take Jonescu. Meanwhile, popular demonstrations continued 
against Austria-Hungary and Germany, who by means of con- 
ventions were exploiting Rumania to feed the i^opulation of the 
German Empire, and whose subventioned Rumanian press was 
generally despised, despite the assistance given it by Carp and 
a few of his personal friends. At the ” Lemberg moment ” 
(the invasion of Galicia by the Russians), Filipescu had vehe- 
mently demanded rupture with Austria-Hungary. 

In Sept. J. J. Briitianu succeeded in obtaining a declaration 
from the Allies (including the much-feared Russia) that in 
exchange for a benevolent neutrality Rumania riiould have the 
right to occupy those Au’stro-Hungarian territories which be- 
longed to her by virtue of nationality^ The sudden death On 
Oct. ro of King Charles, to the last irreconcilable to a change of 
policy, facilitated the task of those who desired it. The suffer- 
ings of the Rumanians of Transylvania, induced to serve in the 
army of the Emperor-King by the lie that Rumania herself had 
embraced the same cause, and that her soldiers were fighting in 
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Gidkia^ together wkh the vdl- 

gious and political leaders, increased the indignatioh 
Iroin the first by the conduct ol the Germans in Bel^um and 
iitvided France* Soon after the Russian retreat from the Biiko- 
vina, moreover, rumours began to spread about the man-humts ! 
organized by Austrian gendarmes against Rumankn traitors.” 

The head of the Government, knowing the inadequacy of the 
mBitary preparation and the dilOlculty of completing it> thought 
best to delay yet longer. Meanwhile Count Czernin, Austro- 
Hungariah representative at Bucharest, spoke to the Crown 
Prince Ferdinand (married to Princess Marie of Edinburgh, 
whose sympathies were well known, and whose political attitude 
and charitable activities were equally admirable) about the 

miserable treachery of Rumania if she abandoned her allies 
{DiplomcUiscke Aktensiileke betrcjfefid die Beziekungen Oester- 
reich-Ungarns zu Rumdnien in der Zeit wn 2J Juii xgi4 bis 27 
August tgi6f Vienna, 1916). The irresistible trend of public 
opinion was pointed out to him in reply. In Parliament dis- 
cussion was forbidden on the burning question of relations with 
the belligerent powers. Troops concentrated in view of possible 
events were now partially demobilized. And on the side of 
Austria all that was done was to offer the Rumanians of Transyl- 
vania, through the Orthodox Archbishop, a certain consider- 
ation for the wishes of our non-Magyar fellow-citizens relative 
to the church-schools,” and ” the admission of the maternal 
language in direct communication with the authorities,” and 
^^modifications of certain dispositions of the electoral law.” 

As Rumania refused to allow the passage of munitions for 
Turkey, whose capital was now menaced by the attack in the 
Bosporus, War on Serbia began anew in 1915. The Brktianu 
Government, which continued negotiations about the frontiers 
of the Bukovina, claiming to receive back the province precisely 
as Austria had taken it in 1775, and also about the frontiers of 
the Banat, where owing to Serbian colonization in the western 
districts there was no decisive preponderance of Germans and 
Rumanians, once more managed to hold public impatience in 
check. Henceforward, all the Central Powers could exact from 
Rumania was the passing of measures necessary for provision- 
ing their populations. Italy’s declaration of war in May 1915 
served to raise still higher the popular excitement, which was 
now clamouring for a prompt decision in the only possible sense. 

But when the offensive of General Brussilov once more reached 
Galicia, and the Bukovina, further delay was impossible, espe- 
cially as now, in the month of July, the treaty assuring Rumania 
of the desired territorial limits had just been signed. Russia 
became urgent: the Rumanian Cabinet was warned that delay 
would cause the cancelling of the territorial engagements. 
Certain illusions had been cherished with regard to Bulgaria, 
whose Prime Minister Radoslavov had formerly declared in Nov. 
1894 that his country was “ ready to give all the guarantees 
which should eventually be desired that she would not attack 
Rumania if the latter should take part in the general war.” 
Now, however, Russia, who undertook to unite with the Ruma- 
nian forces when they entered Transylvania, and to march in con- 
cert upon Budapest, was asked to send into the Dobrudja troops 
sufficient to supervise the somewhat mistrusted neighbour who 
had participated with such zest in the annihilation of Serbia. 
Without having ever made one serious proposal, the German 
and Austrian ministers prepared to depart the moment Ru- 
mania’s declaration of war arrived at Vienna (Aug. 28 ipifi). 

As regards the internal political situation, the Liberal Govern- 
ment, which had achieved the entry into war unassociated with 
any of the opposition parties (for Maiorescu, summoned to the 
palace on the eve of the dcclaratk>a, had fancied he was going to 
be called to power in order to prevent the rupture), did not even 
cal the Chambers together to obtain their approval of the step. 
The armies were swiftly crossing the mountains by all the passes, 
to unite and form one single front upon a diagonal line in the 
middle of Transylvania. The enemy’s feeble forces were every- 
where retreating; but Germany had soon moved in her ally’s 
. interests) and had declared wan Bulgarians iarmed and kd by 
Gnrtxuu& 'dfiicerfi now sUtfirised at Turtucaia a badly organized 


Rumanian amy, forced it to capitulate, and advancxKl^^t^ 
unresisting Silistra into the Dobrudja; which' despite ' General 
Averescu’s sturdy defensive was soon the prey ol Marshal 
Mackensen; while in Transylvania itself General Falkenhayn 
was striking a decisive blow near Sibiu-Hermannstadt. 

For the Rumanians nothing was left but the tragic duty of 
defending, with utterly inadequate technical preparation, their 
Carpathian frontier. This defensive they succeeded in pro- 
longing until, the end of Nov., when, served by the spies of the 
Austro-Hungarian companies for the exploitation of the forests, 
and favoured by exceptionally mild weather, they penetrated 
the valley of the Jiu, and occupying Craiova proceeded towards 
Bucharest, whose fortifications, constructed against the Russians 
in 1880 by the Belgian General Brialmont, had no longer any mili- 
tary value. After brilliant initial success a stand was made on 
the Argesh by advice of the French General Berthelot, but ended 
in defeat. The army retreated in disorder towards Moldavia to 
reorganize there, sheltered behind Russian troops who bad at 
last arrived on this new theatre of war; king, ministers, and par- 
liament were already in the ancient Moldavian capital of Jassy, 
where they had to remain until the end of 1918. 

A counter-offensive, carefully prepared during 1917, had 
already begun, and in July had opened the path through 
Wallachia, when the Russian defection in Galicia and the sub- 
sequent push by Mackensen, who threw all the forces at his 
disposal upon the Screth for an advance upon Odessa, brought 
upon the new Rumanian army the great disaster of Murascsti 
— a battle lasting ten days and ending in complete inability for 
further resistance. As the disintegration of the Russian army 
proceeded, yesterday’s allies turning into pillaging bands dan- 
gerous to the whole life of the country, hostilities were perforce 
suspended; and eventually it became necessary to submit to the 
armistice imposed by the Germans on General Shtcherbachev, 
who had assumed the chief command on the Rumanian front, 
passing over King Ferdinand’s right to the supreme command. 
Rumania, nevertheless, parleyed yet another two months before 
entering into negotiations that could only mean the abandon- 
ment of her rights, the diminution of her pre-war territorial pos- 
sessions, and the loss of her economic independence. 

Agrarian and Electoral Reforms. — Ever since in Dec. 1916 
the Parliament had met at Jassy and enthusiastically approved 
the prosecution of the war to a fmi.sh, Bratianu had shared the 
burden of power with Take Jonescu and his section of the Con- 
servative party. (Filipcscu had died at Bucharest before the 
dihdcle.) The activities of the Coalition Ministry had naturally 
been limited to ordinary current affairs. But in April the agra- 
rian question once more became urgent, owing in part to the 
reactions on the public mind of the triumph of the social revolu- 
tion in Russia. (The chief of the Rumanian socialists, a Bul- 
garian named Rakovski, after having been kept for some time 
under arrest at Jassy, had managed to escape, and was now 
agitating with his followers against the king and the bourgeoisie.) 
Influenced by the Crown, the Conservatives at last accepted the 
radical policy of expropriation, to be applied to an area fixed at 
2,000,000 hectares. 

Parliament debated the project for two months, the result 
being a law promulgated in July 1017, which left the original 
proprietors 500 hectares at most for each separate estate (ab- 
sentees being completely expropriated), and assigned them a 
compensation in State bonds, the amount not to exceed twenty 
times the annual value of the property. A scheme for the com- 
munal holding by village associations of the land thus obtained 
was rejected in favour of the traditional individual tenuis. 
Details of the distribution were to be fixed by law ; but now, under 
the menace of a German occupation even in Moldavia, members 
of parliament were dispersing. When the triumph of the Central 
Powers seemed certain, and the annistice forcsbadow;^d an 
early peace,, the leaders of the war-party were practically forced 
to flee the country. A number of them took refuge in Paris, 
where they formed a national Committee Claims/ 

Reunim of Bessarabia; Peace of Bucharest; Expulsion of 
Occupying Fcrctfr.-— Already, however^ the depredation of the 




RuBttiii Bdikcnrikjir jia^ the Emn»nfan> of Bessarabia 

to lotm E Moldavian Republic; the ancient Rumanian spirR 
had i}Uickly awakened^ thanks in part to a group of young 
writers who had never ceased to i^tivate spiritual relations 
with free Rumania. An attempt to form a I<^ army having 
failed, appeal was made to the Rumanian troops^ who had more- 
over an interest in defending the stores of food in Bessarabia. 
The union of the Prindpaiities was celebrated in Feb* 19^9 at 
Chishinau, capital of the province, as well as at Jassy; and on 
April 0 the SfaM TUfU (Council of the country), formed on the 
model of all the other revolutionary assemblies of the former 
empire of the Tsars, was to proclaim the union of Bessarabia 
with the kingdom of Rumania. J. J. Br&tianu had already 
resigned (Jan. 1918) in face of the equal imposdbiUty of either 
organising, resistance or signing a treaty of abdication^ General 
Averescti, charged with the negotiations because of his military 
prestige, went for this purpose to Buftea near Bucharest, and 
found in the capital a party of violent opponents of the war led 
by the Germanophils Carp and Stere. Count Czcrnin, irrecon- 
cilable in his attitude towards the Rumanians, rejected Ger- 
many’s advice, brought him by von Kuhlmann, to concentrate 
solely on placing Rumania in a state of economic servitude, and 
proceeded to carve up in fantastic fashion the mountainous 
frontier of the kingdom; cutting off, moreover, the Bobrudja, 
whose future was to be settled between the Germans and the 
Bulgarians, Rumania being only left access to the sea under 
terms to be subsequently fixed. The Danube would become an 
artery for Austrian and German commerce, Vienna taking foot- 
hold at Severin, and Berlin at Giurgevo by means of ‘‘ purchases ” 
of wharves and sites on long leases. The entire export of the 
chief products of the country was assured to the Central Powers. 
Their army of occupation would have to remain for years to 
enforce the fulfillment of provisions, unexampled in severity, 
imposed on the country as expiation for its “ crime.” 

This treaty was signed by the new Marghiloman Ministry, 
installed in office just after the arrival of a secret mission from 
the Enlperor Charles acquiescing in the maintenance of the 
Rumanian dynasty. The king had been subjected to the ex- 
treme humiliation of having to go to a Moldavian railway 
station to meet Count Cxernin, who had come there expressly 
to afford himself the satisfaction of that revenge. 

The Marghiloman Ministry* whose chief certainly possessed 
statesmanlike qualities, struggled against insurmountable diffi- 
culties through months of unexampled suffering for the exploited 
and humiliated country. In the occupied territory everyone 
was snatching greedily at the remnants of national prosperity 
now in process of dispersal; the unlimited issue of paper money 
imposed on the country by the Austro-Germans through the 
Banque G6n6rale presaged financial ruin; while economic ruin 
was ensured by the exportation of sheep and cattle, by the cut- 
ting down of forests, and by the dismantling of factories. The 
papulation, meanwhile, was starving, reduced to famine rations, 
and the morals of its working-class were being perverted by 
revolutionary propaganda. A Parliament elected under the 
pressure of enemy armies — a Parliament, moreoi^^er, composed 
of the worst elements of political life— often succeeded in dis- 
gusting even those who had desired to have it. ^ 

This state of things lasted until the battlc-frdnt of the Central 
Powers had been penetrated both on the Rhine and in the Bal- 
kansj The king then called to power General Coanda, an old 
soldier who had already had experience in diplomacy, together 
with General Grigorescu, to whom was due the chirf credit for 
the victory of Marashti, as Minister of War. This Cabinet, 
without reference to Parliament, decreed a law for the expro- 
priation of landowners, in accord with liberal ideas, and on the 
basis of the new constitutional text (the aots had been passed by 
the dissolved Marghiloman Parliament, 'the decisions of which 
had been declared null and void) . But nOtSooner had the French 
troOi^s commanded by General Berthelot arrived on the Danube, 
than the head of the Liberal party claimed, as initiator of a 
Mrdue chiefly to pressure of public opinion, a change of Gov- 
wKifknt In his favour. In a few days he entered Bucharest at 


the side of the king; to ilumgiiratte an: admiidsfei^tioii which 
:oiiiy''la8ted one year. v 

Reumm of ihe Bukmma and of Tfansykfmiar^l!:ht nlew Libh 
eral Government had the extraordinarily difi&cult taak kal.reh 
uniting, inone political whole, provihoea which had been under 
the domination of different ^ien states. Bessarabia was laL 
ready incorporated in the andent kingdom^ having completely 
abandoned the idea of autonomy, which had at fitst )t>een sup- 
ported by her leaders^ Inculetz, Pelivan, and Halipa. Before 
the Ring’s departure from Jassy he had received a deputatibn 
which came to offer him the Bi^ovina with the delimitation of 
177$. Menaced by a Bolshevist agitation begun at Csarnowitz 
by demobilized soldiers, this province had in Nov; proclaimed 
its reunion with the mother-country, under the inspiration of the 
historian, Prof. Jean Nistor, and of Jean Flandon, formedy 
head of the National party and of the Rumanian Political 
tJnion (his rival, Aurde, chief of the Democrats, had compro- 
mised himself by projects for a great Austria, to include Rumania) . 
The German immigrants, the few Poles, and the Jews had given 
their assent; only the Ruthenians held aloof, planted out as they 
had been by Austria and sedulously represented by statistical 
artifices as being the principal nationality in the Bukovina. 

In Transylvania during the war the Magyar administration 
had spared no paiiu to reduce the number and importance of 
the Rumanians, over 3,000,000 in numbers, and predominant 
especially in the rural districts. The prisons were filled with 
suspects; judicial murders were the order of the day; a measure 
was framed to expropriate in favour of alien immigrants the 
widows and children of soldiers killed in action. At Bucharest 
the Bessarabian C. Stere performed the deplorable r61e of editing 
a journal which advocated the candidature of the new Emperor- 
King Charles to the throne of Rtimania (Prince Joachim of 
Prussia had also been suggested) . Directly Vienna and Budapest 
repudiated the Habsburgs and their followers, as being re- 
sponsible for the defeat, a great Rumanian assembly at Alba lulia 
declared (Dec. 1918) that Transylvania henceforth formed part 
of the kingdom of the united Rumanians, but that they promised 
absolute national liberty to their Saxon and Magyar fellow- 
citizens. The Saxons gave their adhesion immediately; but the 
Magyar bishops, Catholic, Calvinist, and Unitarian, did not 
* take the oath of allegiance to King Ferdinand till igii. A 
Council of Direction, presided over by Jules Maniu, took the 
reins, established order, and gave new national forms to Transyl- 
vanian life. The greater number of non-Rumanian officials 
were retained; communes kept their accustomed privileges; 
Magyar and Saxon schools worked unmolested side by side with 
Rumanian institutions both old and new. 

Latest Events: The Agrarian QueMion. — During the few months 
of Liberal Government the reunited country awaited in vain 
its definitive constitution. The reconstruction of the devastated 
districts had to be attended to, and difficult diplomatic nego- 
tiations had to be conducted that should result in the recogni- 
tion by the Allies of the new frontiers. Those fixed by the 
treaty of 1916 were drawn back in places to give the Hungarians 
a part of the hinterland of Oradea-Mare (Nagy-Vfirad, Gross- 
Wardein), and the Serbians a good half of the Banat— they 
had pressed to be given also the town of Temesvar (Temi§oara). 

After the end of 1918 a Bolshevist Government had been in 
power at Budapest, Count Karolyi having resigned rather than 
acquiesce in the military convention which deprived Hungary of 
the provinces which she had conquered and held since the Middle 
Ages. This Government showed from the first its intention of 
serving the party of revenge, and of trying to restore the mediae- 
val kingdom. An armed attack on Rumanian territory by the 
greater part of the Red army led, in Aug. 1919, to a Rumanian 
counter-offensive, which— despite the interdiction of the Allies 
— arrived at Budapest in a few days; and there the Rumanians 
remained until the appointment of Admiral Horthy as regent. 
This was expected to promote the same policy of revenge by 
preparing the return of Charles of Habsburg. 

The treaties of Versailles and of St. Germain recognized as 
Rumanian the territories which had belonged to the Dual Mon- 
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liitdiy. Austria qbickly signed Mat regarded her; but Hungarf 
redsted till xpsi, and then expressed her ratification in terms 
which left iio doubt as to the sentiments animating a large part 
of the nation. Nevertheless, Rumania now considered it right 
and safe to demobilise (April 1921). 

The Bratianu Government had resigned in order to avoid 
signing a treaty which imposed on the kingdom a system of 
minority rights that they would have preferred to establish 
by their own legislation. As a matter of fact, by two successive 
measures full political rights had already been granted to the 
Jewish population, without distinction between old inhabitants 
and recent immigrants; so that this question*' had finally 
ceased to ekist. 

For the first time the elections were free, under supervision of 
the Ministry of Generals " presided over by Arthur Vaitoianu. 
They resulted in a large majority for the Peasant party (whose 
chief was the rural school-teacher Jean Mihalachi) and the 
National Democrats; the Liberals now formed but a fifth part 
of the total number of deputies; the National party of Transyl- 
vania, the Peasant party of Bessarabia, and the National party 
of the Union of Bukovinians were united in their representation; 
a certain number of Socialists made their appearance in this 
first Partikment of united Rumania. The majority parties coa- 
lesced as a “ bloc parlementaire*^ and in Nov. 1919 formed a demo- 
cratic Government of advanced tendencies under presidency of 
the Transylvanian Alexander Vaida Vo6vod, who at once visited 
Paris and London and obtained the formal recognition of a 
Rumanian Bessarabia (this was confirmed by his successor at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Take Joncscu). Measures 
were elaborated for a definitive solution of the agrarian question 
(the Mihalachi scheme, leaving landowners only 100 hectares 
for each estate, but granting concessions to those who had 
farms and agricultural installations); for the reorganization of 
education and administration; and for remedying the short- 
age of housing accommodation (scheme of Dr. Lupu, Min- 
ister of the Interior). General Averescu, who in April 1917 
had founded a League of the People,” demanding penalties 
against the abuses of the Liberals during the war, and who had 
developed this organization — ^which contained many Conserv- 
atives and some new men ” — ^into a party under his leadership, 
now came into power, thanks to the alarm aroused at Court 
and in society by the Bolshevist agitations. The Socialists had 
promised their support to the man of the moment; and soon 
after his advent to power (March 1920) General Averescu con- 
cluded a pact with Take Jonescu, though without admitting 
that statesman’s “ Democratic ” party (entirely Conservative 
but for Marghiloman’s ” Progressists ") to a share in the admin- 
istration of the country. 

There ensued a regime of relentless repression. The threat of 
a general strike provided an opportunity to try and to condemn 
by court-martial the leaders of the Communists, from whom the 
Social-Democrats had detached themselves under the leader- 
ship of the Bukovinian Grigorovici. During the elections oppo- 
nents were roughly treated. Few attempts were made to check 
the growing corruption of the towns. Important projects of law 
were hung up: that concerning the distribution of land was 
modified until it resembled the Mihalachi scheme in regard to 
the quota to be expropriated (and for the remainder, simple 
decrees at once put in force had, as in other cases, anticipated 
parliamentary decision). In March 1921 the Finance Minister, 
Nicolas Titulescu, having reduced to order the chaos of the 
Treasury Bonds, introduced a bill heavily taxing new fortunes 
and capital in general, while relieving the peasants and the 
small urban proprietors. It was hoped by this means to stabi- 
lize tbc national finances, and to restore the Rumanian exchange, 
which had fallen as low as 18 centimes in Paris. (N. J.) 

LiTERATtrRB. — The revival of Rumanian literature dates back 
to about the middle of the 19th century, when, owing chiefly to 
the awakened interest in Perty's Eeliques, the poet Alexaadri 
published Ms collection of Polk Poems. This, together with the 
Old ChromcleSf edited by Kqgalniceanu, constituted a living 
monument of the vemactilax.' Their importance as an inspir- 


ing and stimulatiiig power to the new writers was fully appro- 
dated by ’Htu Maiorescu, who became the leading critical spirit 
in Rumanian letters. Under Maiorescu’s influence a group of 
national writers gathered round the newly founded periodical 
Convorbiri LU^are. Among them were J. Creangft, who in the 
RecoUections of Childhood and other tales embodied the spirit of 
the Moldavian peasantry; Caragiale, who, besides a realistic 
drama and two volumes of short stories and sketches of unsur- 
passed craftsmanship, showed in his comedies The Lost Letter 
and Stormy Nighl the grotesque effect resulting from a hasty 
introduction of Western manners into a society still stamped 
with an Oriental character; and above all the poet Emineacu. 
The last-named, who has been compared with Leopardi, was 
dominated by a note of profound, penetrating, overwhelming 
sadness, which affected all his successors, not excepting Al. 
Vlahutza, a poet with a strong individuality of his own. But 
there is another side to Emincscu, his broad conception of the 
Rumanian race. It was this that impressed writers of the later 
generation such as Prof. Jorga, who, in his History of Rtmanian 
Literature^ arrived at a clearer understanding of what a national 
literature may be. In his own weekly, SUrndniUorulf as well a.s 
in such other periodicals as Convorbiri Literare under the editor- 
ship of Prof. Mehedintzi, LucedfartU and Viata Romdneased, 
was first published almost all the modern writing which reflects 
artistically the deeper characteristics of the Rumanian people. 
A corner of the humble life of Banat is described in Popovici- 
Banatzeanu’s short story, Out in the World; the romantic Vlach 
population scattered throughout the mountainous parts of Mace- 
donia, Epirus and Thessaly is represented in Marcu Beza’s vol- 
ume of short stories On the Roads and his novel A Life; Transyl- 
vania has produced the poets G. Cosbuc, Octavian Goga, and 
Stephen Josif. To the last-named, a Transylvanian of Vlach 
paternity, are due the best renderings into Rumanian of Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night* s Dream and Shelley’s To a Skylark. 
Barbu Delavrancea has given to the theatre an historical trilogy. 
Victor Eftimiu’s poetic excursion into fairyland, String ye pearls! 
is founded on a popular Rumanian folk tale. And among story- 
writers must be mentioned Bratescu-Voineshti, Duiliu Zam- 
firescu, and Michael Sadoveanu. A great loss to Rumanian 
literature was the untimely death of the poet Cema, who in 
profundity ranked next to Eminescu. (M. B.^) 

RUNCIMAN, WALTER (1870- ), British poUtidan, was 

born at South Shields Nov. 19 1870, the son of Sir Walter 
Runciman, ist Bart., a Newcastle ship-owner. Ho was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and afterwards joined his 
father in his shipping business, being from 1896 to 1905 man- 
aging director of the Moor line of cargo steamers. In 1898 he 
unsuccessfully contested Gravesend in the Liberal interest, but 
was elected for Oldham in 1899, although he only held the scat 
for a year. In 1902 he stood successfully for Dewsbury, and 
retained this seat until 1916. In 1905 he entered Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's Government as parliamentary secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board. He became financial 
secretary to the Treasury in 1907, president of the Board of 
Education in 1908, and was president of the Board of Agricul- 
ture from X911 to 1914. From 1912 to 1914 he was also Com- 
missioner of Woods and Forests, and from I0i4 to 1916 presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. On the formation of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Ministry in 1916 he retired from the Government. 

RUPPRECHT, Crown Prince of Bavaria (1869- ), eldest 

son of King Louis III., was born May 18 1869 at Munich. In 
1899 he visited India and in 1902-3 undertook a journey round 
the world, of which he gave some account in his Reiseerinner- 
ungen aus Ostasien (1905). In 1906 he was appointed to the 
command of the I. Bavarian Army Corps. At the outbreak of 
the World War he was commahder of the Bavarian troops (the 
VI. German Army) and led them to victory in the great battles 
fought in Lorraine (Aug. 20*22 1914). In the foUowing Oct. 
he was placed in command on the German front in Artois and 
southern Flanders, and, after having been advanced to the 
rank of field-marshal, was entrusted in the spring of 1917 with 
the chief command of the Northern Group of Armies on the 
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waiMpm front Prince Rupprecht’s first wife, e daughter of 
Duke fRarl Tfieodor of Bavaria and sister of the Queen of tliie 
Belgiansi died in 191 s. In 19x6 he was betrothed to Princess 
Charlotte, afterward Grand Duchess of Luxemburgi but at the 
end of the war the betrothal was annulled. Prince Rupprecht 
renounced his claims to the Bavarian throne at the time of his 
father’s abdication (Nov. X9i8),.and in 19x9 he offered to stand 
his trial before a Court of Justice for State Affairs, if such a 
court, as had been contemplated, were instituted. In a letter 
written in X917, but published only in 1931 in the press, Prince 
Rupprecht declared his disapproval of the foreign and military 
policy of Germany during the World War, and expressed the 
well-founded opinion that it was doubtful whether the Hohen- 
zoUern dynasty would survive the war. 

It may be noted that through his mother, the Archduchess 
Maria-Th6r^seaf Austria*^Este, Prince Rupprecht is the descend* 
ant of the Stuarts and mighty therefore^ pose as the ^'legiti* 
mist'' claimant of the British Throne. 

RUSSELL, BERTRAND ARTHUR WILLIAM (1873- ), 

English mathematician and philosopher, second son of ViS" 
count Amberley and grandson of the xst Earl Russell, was 
born at Chepstow May 18 1873. Educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took a first-class both in the mathemati- 
cal tripos and in the 2nd part of the moral sciences tripos, he 
remained at Cambridge as a lecturer, and became well known 
as a student of mathematical philosophy and a leading expo- 
nent of the views of the newer school of Realists. In June iox6» 
Mr. Russell, who bad taken a strong line against the Govern- 
ment, and was a “ conscientious objector,^' throughout the 
World War, was fined £100 and £10 costs for making state- 
ments calculated to prejudice recruiting, and, in consequence, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, deprived hirp of his lectureship. 
Ills chief published works, on which his philosophical repu- 
tation was based up to the outbreak of the World War, were 
German Social Democracy (1896); Essay on the Foundations of 
Geometry (1897); Principles of Mathematics (1003); Principia 
M aihematfUa A. N. Whitehead, i9to) end Our Knowl- 

edge of th^ External World (1914)-. Later he published Primi^ 
pies of Social Reconstruction (1917); Mysticism atid Logic (19x8); 
The Analysis of Mifid (1920) and (after a visit to Hume) The 
Theory and Practice of Bolshevism (1920). 

RU$SELL, GEORGE WILLIAM ( 1867*- }, Irish writer and 

painter (best known under his sobriquet of was born 

in Lurgan, CO. Armagh, Ireland, April 10 1867, the second son 
of Thomas Elias Russell. He went to Dublin with his parents 
in X874, and was cducat<xl at Rathrainos school. After some years 
spent in an accountant's olBce in Dublin he joined the Irish 
Agricultural Organization Society in 1897 and became an organ- 
izer of agricultural societies. In XQ04 he became editor of the 
(rish ffomesteod, the organ of the agricultural cooperative 
movement in Ireland, a position he still, held in igax. He 
published his first book of verse, Homeward; Songs by the Way, 
in 1894. His second, The Earth Breath, was published in 1897. 
Literary Ideals in Ireland, some essays in collaboration with 
W. B. Yeats, W. Larminie and John Eglinton, appeared in 1899; 
and Ideals in Ireland, essays in collaboration with W. B. Yeats, 
Douglas Hyde, Standish OTlrady, D. F, Moran and Lady 
Gregory, appeared in 190X. The Nuts of Kfwwledge, a book 
of selections of his lyrics, was hand-printed in 1903. The Divifte 
Vision, his third book of yerse, appeared in 1904; of 

Apollo, (a book of mystical tales, appeared in the same year; 
New, Poems (edited, 1904); a hand-printed selection of his verse 
By Still Waters (xpofi); some Irish Essays (1906). Deirdre, a 
play in thjpco acts, was published in 1907. The Hero in Man, an 
imaginative musing on the character of the soul, appeared in 
The Renewal of Youths a similar meditation, in iqh. 
Cooperation and Nationality and The Rural Communily, two 
pamphlets embodying cooperative ideals, were published re- 
spectively, in 19x2 and 1913. Collected poems appeared in xoxa, 
and Gods of War other poems, privately printed, in 191.5. 
Imaginalions and Remtesi a book of prose essays, was pubUriied 
in 19x5; The National Being: Some Thoughts on an Irish Polity 


in X9X79 TAr Condfe e/Fiyfim,pfose, in 19^ Hewsawmember 
of the Irish Convention calM ip 19x7; and his ThcmgftU for a 
Convention, now embodied in the 1921 edition of Ima^gimUums 
and aiH>eafed that year. As well as those mentioned,) 

he published from time to time pamphlets on various social and 
political subjects. 

As a poet he ranks among the mystics, Jn the sense that his 
verse is dominated by a spiritual conception of the universe* 
Of the two great poets brought to light by the Irish literary 
revival, W. B. Yeats and it might be said of Yeats that 
he coined for the world the treasure recovered by the renewed 
access to Gaelic sources into what was virtually a new language 
in poetry, and of " that he brought into Irish literature 
the ancient spiritual thought of the world. His gifts as a poet 
are reinforced by the vision of an artist, and though in verse 
he attained his highest expression, his paintings convey a vision 
of nature as intimate and delicate as in his verse. 

He embodied his ideals for the codperative movement and 
his thoughts for an Irish polity in The National Being, In this 
book codperative ideals are used, in a fashion entirely novel, for 
the creation of a society which would be easily mailcable to 
human impulse and yet stable. The foundations of his state do 
not begin in a legislature but in the parishes of the country, the 
social order taking precedence of the political order. He exhib- 
its a general dxcad of the highly organized state, a dread which 
may be to some extent an Irish characteristic, and would make 
the pillars of his nation innumerable codperative societies, each 
with the largest freedom for economic and social development, 
but federated together for enterprises which are too extensive 
for operation by a small community alone. Ho would like 
these communities to do many things which in other countries 
State departments are asked by socialists to undertake. His 
ideas on these matters had considerable effect upon the younger 
generation of Irishmen as well as upon the codperative agri- 
cultural movement in Ireland, founded by Sir Horace Plunkett, 
and in which " had worked so many years. His Candle of 
Vision is a record of a personal psychological experience ex- 
pressed in a luminous and distinguished prose. His economic 
writings in 2' he Irish Homestead and elsewhere, his imaginative 
prose writings, his verse and his painting, exhibit a unity and har- 
mony rare in one whose modes of expression are so diverse. This 
probably arises because all are inspired by a conception of God 
and man and Nature as one single yet multitudinous being, and 
out of this philosophical root comes the hamony of character 
maintained throughout in work in such varied spheres as paint- 
ing, poetry, psychology, economics and politics. (S. L. M.) 

RUSSELLp ISRAEL COOK (1853-1906), American geologist 
{see 23.862), died at Ann Arbor, Mich., May i 1906. 

RUSSELL, SIR THOMAS WALLACE, isx Bart. (1841-X930), 
Irish politician, was born at Cupar, Fife, Fqb. 28 1841. At the 
age of eighteen he went to Ireland and settled at Dpuagfimore, 
CO. Tyrone, working as an assistant in a drapery shop. In *864 he 
became secretary and parliamentary agent of the Irish temper- 
ance movement, and became wcU known as a speaker for that 
cause; it was largely due to his energy that the Irish Sunday 
Closing Act was passed in 1878. In 1885 he unsuccessfully con- 
tested Preston as a Liberal, but in the following year was elected 
to Parliament fpr S. Tyrone. The Home Rule controversy was 
then at its height, and Russell was one of the most determined 
opponents of Gladstone’s measure. His valuable work for the 
Unionist cause led in 1895 to lus appointment as parliamentary 
secretary to, the Local Government Board, a post he held until the 
general election of 1900. About 1899, however, Russell's views 
underwent a change, and from thistimehe not only gave up 
his advocacy of the Unionist policy in Ireland, but became its 
unceasing and rather bitter critic* His hoo\i Ireland and the 
Empire (xqoii) was largely an attack on the Irish agrarian sys- 
tem) he also expressed in it hi$ distaste for the tilster 
point of view in no measured terms. He became in IQ02-3 
a member of the J>ublin Land Conference, presided over by 
Lord: Dunraven,, which ultimately led to the pacing pf 
Mr. George Wyndham'a Lxnd Purchfi^.Act (x 903 );- In t 997 
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kiimll Bucc^^ sir Hcnface Plunkett as vice^presideni of the 
Iri^h Department of Agriculture and Technical Instructioru In 
iQio he withdrew fr6m the representation of S. Tyrone, but in 
the following year was elected for N. Tyrone as a Liberal and 
Home Ruler. He received a baronetcy in 1917 and retired 
from public life in xqiB. He died at Terenure, co, Dublin, 
May 3 1930. 

RUSSBUU WILLIAM CLARK (1844-1911), English author 
(5<fe 23.865), died at Bath Nov. 8 1911. 

RUSSIA (see 23.869). — The history of Russia in the years 
I9;p-2i was dominated by the revolution. The connexion 
between the World War of 1914-8 and that crisis is evident, but 
even the years preceding the outbreak of the war, both at home 
and abroad* must be considered chiefly as leacHng up to the 
catastrophe. The decay of the bureaucratic system of govern- 
ment, the entanglements of the fordgn policy of the empire, the 
spread of extreme theories among the educated classes, the 
misery and discontent of the common people, were manifest^ by 
striking symptoms both on great occasions and in everyday life. 

The Last Years of J'wdem.— The transition from an auto^ 
cratic to a constitutional regime is a difficult problem to solve 
under any circumstances, and it was rendered especially difficult 
in Russia by the lack of political education among the people, the 
doctrinaire fanaticism of the intellectual leaders and the short- 
sighted egotism of the Government. Instead of realizing the 
necessity df working together and supporting one another in 
order to avoid a revolutionary catastrophe, the traditional 
rulers and the reformers were intent on destroying each other. 
The First Duma had ended its days in a vain attempt to appeal 
to the country against the Imperial Government. In the face of 
terroristic attacks bureaucratic circles invited the support of 
enlightened public opinion, but they did it in a characteristic 
fashion. General Trepov conducted negotiations with a view to 
forming a Cadet Ministry, but competent observers were con- 
vinced that his ultimate object in applying to the advanced 
doctrinaires was to effect an unworkable coalition which would 
have to be given up after a short interval in favour of a military 
dictatorship (Isvolsky, Memoirs^ 201F), 

The Stol3^in Ministry, Which was actually formed in *906, 
started also with a programme of cooperation between the Gov- 
emmcTit atid “ leaders of public opinion,” and it sought an agree- 
ment with the more moderate Sections of Liberals, especially with 
the Octobrists, the supporters of a policy aiming at putting into 
practice the Manifesto of Oct. 30. The failure of this attempt is 
a fact of historical importance in so far as it showed conclusively 
how irreconcilable the tendencies of the Imperial bureaucracy 
were with the programme of Moderate Liberalism. Our survey 
of the period must start with a brief account of StoIypin*s 
policy, as its failure led directly to the events of the revolution 
which put an end to the monarchy of the Romanovs. 

Stolypin^s Policy , — The protagonist of the drama in 1906-10, 

F, A. Stolypin, was as fine a representative of Old Russia as the 
governing class of the time could muster— not a great statesman 
nor an original thinker, but a high-minded, patriotic country 
gentleman endowed with the traditional courage of his class, 
with practical experience in Zemstvo work, and provincial ad- 
ministration, accessible to ideas of reform, but constitutionally 
adverse to radical theories. When Minister of the Interior in 
Goremyldn’s Ministry hp had taken part in negotiations with 
the *Ueaders of puhjic opinion,”, even with Cadets like Murom- 
tsev and Molyukovj on assuming the premiership be tried tp 
introduce into his Cabinet Liber^fi like Count Hcyden, A. Guch- 
kov, N. Lvoy, but he did not insist on this combination and 
eventually formed Ministry on bureaucratic lines, wl^e 
relying on the support of the , Moderates in the Duma. 

ilie sanguinary repression of revolutionary attempts and pt 
agrarian revolts, was taken in hand with, ruthless energy, and it 
succeeded in driving discontent underground and in retfstahr 
lishing external order, but it cast its shadow op the constructive 
worh of Stoiypin’s statespianship. Mter the clash with the 
intractable Second Duma the electoral system was altered by 
the Manifesto of June 3 ^(967: 
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This coup secured to the Government a numerical 
nmjority in the Third and in the Fourth Dumas, while at the same 
time it weakened the moral authority of these Assemblies and 
made the Moderates more susceptible to the appeals of the Lefts. 

Some of the points of the complicated electoral system introduced 
by the Manifesto of June 3 1907 may l:>e mentionkl. The deputies 
were chosen by provincial electoral colleges, only the principal 
landowners and capitalists had the right tu vote personally in these 
colleges, while other citizens had to exercise their right through 
representatives chosen at preliminary meetings. The direct fran^ 
chise Was conceded to persons holding land in varying quantities in 
the different provinces, roughly from 150 dessiatines (about 400 ac.) 
to 600 dess, (about .1,600 ac.), or town property of the value of 
15,000 rubles (about £1,500). The preliminary assemblies were 
constituted separately For smaller landowners, smaller householders 
in the towns, the clergy, factory and workshop workmen and 
p^sants. Electors belonging to different nationalities could bt 
divided into separate electoral groups by ministerial decree. The 
elections in Fetrograd, Moscow, Kiev ana Odessa were to be carried 
out by direct suffrage. 

Stolypin’s coimtcr-offensive against the revolutionary move- 
ment could not be restricted to measures of police and emergency 
legislation: it made itself felt in the intellectual domain. 

In spite of the outward pacification of the country there was 
no real settlement, and the flames of political passion burst oUt 
occasionally with ominous violence. The close of 1910 was 
marked by an increased agitation among the students — the 
most sensitive and audacious element of Russian society. Har- 
rowing tales of flogging and tortures practised on political con- 
victs in the prisons of the North and of Siberia had reached the 
educational centres, and a series of strikes and indignation 
meetings began in all the various high schools 6f the empire. 
The professors and academic authorities did all they could to 
put an end to these disturbances and to ensure the contipuatioh 
of teaching, and the majority of the undergraduates supported 
them in this respect. The reactionary bureaucrats, however, 
with M. Kasso, the Minister of Public In.slruction, at their head, 
decided to use these sad occurrences in order to overthrow thfe 
self-government of the universities, conceded to these institu- 
tions by the Imperial ukaz of Aug. 27 1905, and to curb 
the rebellious spirit of the students by stern centralisation. 
Towards the end Of the Christmas vacation M, Kasso and the 
Council of Ministers issued decrees ordering the establishment 
of a strict r6gime of official inspection, the closing of students’ 
Unions and societies with the exception of the scientific ones, 
and, eventually, the direct interference of the police for the 
maintenance of order within the universities and high schools. 
As a protest against these measures, strikes and obstructions 
broke out again in all the establishments for higher education; 
lectures had to be delivered in the presence of police officers, 
armed constables occupied the halls and corridors of academic 
buildings, and wholesale arrtests and deportations of under- 
graduates took place. In Moscow the Rector (Prof. Maniulov) 
and his assistants declared that they could not assume responsii- 
bility for the carrying into effect of the ministerial measures, 
and resigned their offices, when thereupon they were deprived 
of their chairs; 63 professors and lecturers tendered their resig- 
nations as a mark of sympathy with their dismissed comrades. 
This did not disturb the minister in the least, ahd he promptly 
accepted most of the resignations, although this involved the 
intellectual ruin of the oldest and most famous university of Rus- 
sia. The “ Pride’s Purge ” in Moscow was followed by a pumber 
of dismissals in other educational establishments; it was obvious 
that some of these repressive measures had been prompted by 
feelings of jealousy and revenge on the part of the niinister. 

The unsparing scourging of the academic corporations pro- 
duced the desired effect of outward Submission, but it brought 
the feelings of hatred and humiliation among the intellectud^s 
to the highest pitch, and the outcasts and convicts of the univer- 
sity Stories ’’ afterwards formed the principal contingent among 
the embittered intellectual leaders of the revolution. 

Another sigh of the times may be discetned in Slolypih’s 
legislatibn in respect of the Zemstvos of the v^estOrh prb^hces 
(Kiev, VOlhynia, Podolia, Mogilev, Minsk and Vitebsk). The 
introduction of a measure of local scif-goverhtnent would have 
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beea ill itself a boon to tbe popuiation of these provinces, but 
Stoiypin made it an occasion for a lonewed htlmiliation of the 
bon*Russian nationalities, strongly represented in these dis* 
tiicts. I'he project of the Government disfranchised the numer* 
ous Jewish population, and drove the Poles into a position of 
inferiority by dividing the electorate according to national col- 
leges and establishing beforehand the preponderance of the Rus- 
sian colleges by means of an artihckl scheme of repartition. The 
unfairness and political short-sightedness of these restrictions 
provoked a strong opposition even in the docile Third Duma. 

In the Council of the Empire a coalition between the Rights 
and the Lefts led to the rejection of the bill. Stolypin did not 
submit in the face of such an assertion of independence. He 
prorogued the Duma for three days (May 14^17), and in the 
interval obtained an Imperial decree promulgating the law as an 
Umerg^ncy measure on the strength of Art. 87 of the Organic 
Laws. In consequence of this snub administered to the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies, the Octobrist Centre could no longer support 
the Government; the leader of the Octobrists, A. Guchkov, re- 
signed the presidentship of the Duma, and votes of censure on 
the Government were passed in both Houses on the resumption 
of. their sittings. Stolypin’s position was made untenable by 
these events. His victories meant in truth the breakdown of his 
programme. The Premier had again to rely exclusively on the 
gooitwill of the autocratic Tsar as against independent public 
Opinion» and he had to strive for that goodwill in the enervating 
and treacherous surroundings of Court intrigue, in which obse- 
quious chamberlains were more expert than himself. The con- 
sciousness of failure was clearly expressed in Stolypin^s behaviour 
after the smashing of the universities and the snubbing of the 
/Legislative Assemblies. He looked worn in July 1911, and 
laliuded repeatedly to his approaching resignation (Prof. Pares, 
In ike Russian Review^ igi2). 

The coup de grdee came from the midst of the secret police, 
that had become the mainstay of the Imperial system in its 
struggle against rebellion. One of the agents of this organization, 
Bog;rov, indicted a mortal wound on Stolypin at a gala perform- 
ance in the Kiev Opera Plouse on Sept. 14 1911. The hatred of 
oppressed nationalities and of the humiliated intellectual class 
had armed the hand of the assassin, a well-educated Jew. 

pne part of Stolypin^s activity calls for special examination, 
his land reform, which may be considered as the immediate 
introduction to the social revolution of 1917. 

Defects of the Emancipation . — The agrarian revolts of 1905 
attracted the attention of the Government and of society to the 
deplorable condition of the most numerous and Important social 
class, the peasantry. The causes of the growing impoverishment 
of the peasantry are to be sought primarily in the manner in 
which the emancipation of i86i had been carried out. The 
Emancipation Act of Feb. 19 1861, liberating the peasants from 
personal serfdom and giving them part of the land on certain 
conditions, was meant at the same time to achieve two other 
purposes: it tried to secure the necessary number of workmen 
for the landowners, who had lost the gratuitous labour of their 
serfs, and to ensure the collection of taxes and redemption pay- 
inepts* Each peasant received at the emancipation a certain 
quantity of land from the landowner; he had to pay for it , a re- 
demption price, the amount of which was £xed by the Govern- 
ment: the payments had to be completed in 45 years. The plot 
of land which the peasants got as their share on the transaction 
was called the holding {nadU ) : its size varied greatly in different 
provinces. “ I>arge holdings ranged between 3} Ubout 8 ac.) 
and 12 dess. (33 ac.), while minimum holdings corresponded to 
one-half of the maximum ones. "Xlbe landowner’s share com- 
prised, besides his domain land, from one-third to one-half of the 
land formerly occupied by the peasants, on the condition that 
the latter should receive no less than the minimum holding. 
Besides these two principal types of holdings the Emancipation 
Act of i86x established also the “ beggarly ” or ‘‘ gratuitous ” 
holding, which was to be no less than onc-quarter of the maxi- 
mum one. The gratuitous holding was established by fnee 
agreement between the peasants and the landowner; in tl^ 


case the peasants had to pay hb redemption^ urhBe the land* 
owner kept all the rest of his land. On the whole the quantity 
of land held by the peasants, had been much reduced. 

The following figures for the province of Saratofif may serve as an 
illustration: — 


Peasants who held 

before 

1861 

after thie 
emancipation 

More than the ‘Marge ” holding . 

From! to I of “ 

Less than i of “ “ “ 

48.1 

35*8 

16*1 

5-8 per cent 
4*8 “ “ 


In r86i 688,826 peasants received beggarly holdings; they held 
502,383 dessiatines. In 35 provinces 931,836 souls ^ were assigned 
one-half of the large holding each and held 1,530,000, or less than 
2 dessiatines per soul. 

The peasants’ landholdings, which were already whittled 
down at the time of the Emancipation, were further reduced after 
it by the increase of the population. A Commission for the 
investigation of the conditions and needs of the peasantry 
described the diminution of the peasants’ holdings in the following 
manner: in 1860,4*8% decrease on the average; in i88q, 3-5 
decrease and in 1900 3*6 decrease^ Besides a portion of the 
arable land, the peasant lost at the Emancipation the right of 
using the landowner’s pasturage, of cutting wood in his forest, 
and some other subsidiary rights important in peasant farming. 

The redemption payments were a heavy charge on the 
peasant’s budget. The Agricultural Commission of 1873 found 
that squires had to spend on taxes less than 14*5 kopeks per dess., 
while the peasants paid more than 95*5 k. per dess. In addition 
the peasants had to pay the poll-tax, the amount of which was 
about 4r. 45k. per soul. The same Commission states that in 37 
provinces the taxes and redemption payments of the former 
state and appanage peasants comprised 93*75% of their net 
income from land, the payments of former unfree peasants 
198*35 per cent. Professor Yanson calculated that in the province 
of Novgorod the taxation of peasants who got small holdings 
WES, in relation to the net income of their land, 375% in the case 
of the peasants who owned their land, and 565% in the case of 
those who had to pay the land redemption. This means that the 
peasants had to find other sources of revenue in order to satisfy 
tbe collectors of the land tax. The Government made some 
attempts to relieve the peasants’ tax load. The salt tax was 
abolished in 1880, the poll-tax in 1883. But these measures 
could certainly not solve the financial difficulties of the peasantry. 
Arrears grew rapidly to enormous proportions. 

The following figures show the growth of arrears from redemption 
payments in the province of Tambov : — 

*871-5 . . 3% 

1876-80 5% 

1881- 5 .... 16% 

1886^ . . . . . . . i . . . 35% 

1891- 5 .124% 

1S96 151 % 

1897 . • . .205% 

1898 . . . . . . . . . , , 344% 


Driven by land hunger, the peasants farmed on lease a large 
part of the State’s appanages and of squires’ land, but this 
expedient cannot be considered as an effective help in the solu- 
tion of the land problem. The rent paid by the peasants to the 
landowners was usually very high. It is important to notice that 
certain plots of land, the use and possession of which was an 
essential necessity for the whole community, for example strips 
bordering on watercourses, remained usually after the Emanci- 
pation in the hand of the landowner. This gave him the power to 
require exorbitant rent for such land and keep tbe peasants in 
permanent fear of losing these grounds, without which village life 
was practically impossible. This led to continual collisions. 
Under such conditions the backward ahd extensive methods of 
peasant cultivation proved very difficult to reform. 

One of the most important defects of the peasant’s landhold- 
ing before the land settlement of Stolypin was the intermixture 
of strips in the open fields. The land of a community lay only 
seldom in a compact block. It wks usually divided into a number 

^ Persons doing the normal work of a villager, 
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of fthots somellmei mi^d up #itli tends of other 

villages and landowners. The blocks of land belonging to the 
same community wcm again subdivided into strips^ which ^ere 
sometimes s to 3 yd* broad and sohie hundred yards long. 
Each household held a certain number of strips 20-30-50, some- 
times even too-150. The strips were scattered at a great distance 
from the farmyard, and the driving to them entailed a consider- 
able waste of time and work: this hampered greatly the farming 
arrangements of the villagers. A peasant of the province Of 
Novgorod calculated that he and his horse had to make about 
1,548 versts (a verst is about } mile) every summer merely to go 
to and from his field situated at a distance of 3 versts from his 
farmyard. But some strips lay at a distance of 15-20 V. and 
even more. The intermixture of strips separated from each other 
only by narrow balks obliged the whole community to follow the 
same system of cultivation, which was usually the three-fields 
one. The very large extent of fallow land, the poor manure pro- 
duced by Weak, badly fed cattle, the carelessness of the holders 
who were not sure of keeping their land permanently— all this 
had the most ruinous effect on the peasants* farming. Under 
such conditions, hampering individual energy and initiative, the 
production on the peasants* holdings was very low indeed. The 
average value of the gross produce in 27 provinces^ of one 
dessiatine of peasants’ land was 8r. 99k., while the average cost 
of production per dess, was 5r. 22k,; so that the net produce 
per dess, amounted only to 3r. 77k. The productiveness of the 
squires’ estate was 12-18% higher than that of the peasants, but 
if we take into consideration that a large area of landowners’ 
land was taken on lease by the peasants, the difference in the 
results of cultivation would be much greater. Mr. Yermolov 
puts it at about 50%. 

Decay af ike Peasantr growing impoverishment of the 
peasantry during the whole period which followed the Emanci- 
pation of t86i is reflected in the following description of peas- 
ants’ life under normal conditions, taken from a memoir of the 
Zemstvo of Tula:— 

The peasant’s life is hard and unsightly even in periods of com- 
parative welfare. Generally he lives in a cottage of 8-^ yd. width 
and no more than 3 yd. in height. Cottages without chimneys are 
still very common, the smoke being let out through a hole in the 
roof. The roof is alinost always thatched. In many provinces the 
walls are covered with dung for the sake of warmth. A i>easant’s 
family, sometimes a numerous one, is huddled together in a space of 
20-30 sq*. yards. The floor of the cottage is almost always bare soil, 
because lambs, calves, pigs and even cows are put in during the cola 
weather. Skin diseases are very common among the poiiulation. 
Meat, bacon, oil, butter appear on the peasant’s table only on ex- 
ceptional occasions, perhaps two or three times a year; his usual fare 
is composed of bread, porridge, kvass, cabbage and onions, 

A very characteristic sympton of the decay of the peasants’ 
farming is the reduction of the number of horses and the increase 
in the numbers of horseless households, A comparison of the 
figures of the horse statistics in 18S8 and 1893-4 proves that in 
31 provinces the number of horses had fallen by io-88 per cent. 
The number of horseless households had increased during the 
same period in 23 provinces of central Russia from 21*56% to 
26*85 cent. More than 25% of the households have no 
horses at all; another 25% have only one horse each. 

Let us now examine a peasant’s normal budget as it is pre- 
sented in the remarkable work of Mr. F. A. Shcherbina (edited 
by Prof. A, J. Chuprov). A medium budget of a peasant was 
balanced at S4T‘ 92k. The budget of a medium peasant house- 
holder consisted of the following items: — 


Income from : — 


Corn on his land 


. 16 20 k. 

Com on household land . 


. I r. 92 jc- 

Straw and hay . 


8r.i6k. 

Gardening . . 


. 2 r. 63 k. 

Cattle-breeding . 


9 !*« 99 k. 

Trade or craft , 


8 r. 47. k. 

Sundries . . . . 


7 r. 26 k. 

Total , . 


- 55 r. 63 k. 

I » Statistics of the Taxation Pepaitment 1903. 


Corn . 

Foot! for cattle . 
Vegetables and fruit 
Meat . 

Rent 
Taxes . 

Sundries . . 


18 r, 10 k* 
8 r. 45 k. 
I r. 30 k. 
3 r. 90 k. 

1 r. 2 k. 

2 r. 63 k, 
20 r. 10 k. 


Total . 


55 r. 54 k. 


Assuming that 19 puds of corn per head are the minimum 
necessary during one year and that 7*5 puds are sufficient for 
fodder, Mr. Maress calculated that 70*7% of the peasant popu- 
lation had less than 19 puds per head, 20*4^0 had between 19 
and 26*5 puds per head, and only 8*9% had more than 26*5 puds 
per head. This means that 70*7% of the farming population 
could not live on the income from their land and would be 


reduced to semi-starvation if they could not find any supplemen- 
tary means of existence. No wonder the standard of living of 
the great mass of the people stood exceedingly low. The follow- 
ing figures^ enable us to form a judgment as to the comparative 
consumption of corn in various countries; in studying them one 
must remember that corn was the staple food in Russia and that 
meat played a negligible part in the bill of fare of the pcoptle. 



The state of mind produced by this situation among the 
peasantry may be gathered from the opinions expressed by 
peasant deputies in the Second Duma in the course of the debates 
on agrarian reform. One of the members of the Right, Prince 
Sviatopolk Mirski, had said that the ignorant and inexperienced 
mass of the Russian people had to be guided by the landlords as a 
flock is guided by shepherds. Easselev, a peasant belonging to 
the group of toil, replied: — 

I should like the whole of peasant Russia, the whole of the 
Russian land, to remember well these words of the noble descendant 
of Rurik. . . . We have had enough of that kind of thing! What we 
want are not shepherds^ but leaders, and we know how to find them 
without your help. With them we shall find our way to light, to 
truth, to the promised land! ’* 

Afanassiev, a non-party deputy, an ex-soldier, said, among 
other things: — 

** In the Japanese war I led a number of mobilized soldiers 
through estates (of the squires). It took us forty-eight hours to 
reach the meeting place. The soldiers asked me: ‘ Where do you 
lead us? * — ‘ To Japan.' ' What for? ’ — ‘ To defend our country/ 
They replied : ‘ Wnat is that country? We have been through the 
estates of the Lissetskys, the Besulovs, the Padkopailovs. . , . 
Where is our land? Nothing here belongs to us.’ *’ 

The same deputy said on another occasion:— 

“ Work, sweat and use the land! But if you do not wish to live 
on the land, to till it, to work on it, you have no right to own it!" 


Tlie great majority distrusted projects of expropriation based 
on the idea of compensating the former landowners, as likely to 
lead to unfair adjudications to the advantage of the squires. 
Some of the leaders were calculating how much should be taken 
outright, without any compensation ; a few demanded the whole. 
Pianych, a socialist, exclaimed: ** Throw them all off!” 

Government Policy . — In order to meet this disastrous situation 
the Government made attempts in three directions — the increase 
of the size of peasants* holdings, emigration and the improvement 
of agricultural methods. It would be erroneous to think that the 
deficiency in land could be entirely removed by new distributions 
from the estates of the squires and the domains of the Crown. 
In 1906 the distribution of land among different classes of lahd- 


> Nordman, Peace Problems: Russian Economics, p. 36. 
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ownerB was as follows (La Riforme agraire en RusHe^ Minlstdre 
4c Fajptifculture, 1912):— 


Crown land « 133,0384885 dess. 

Peasants’ holdings . . . 1 19,067,754 dess. 

Land bought by communities and associations 

of peasants . . , 11,142,560 dess. 

Land bought by individual peasants . 12,9^,154 dess. 

Land of the gentry 49,287,886 dess. 

Land owned by Other classes ^ . 22,664,^93 dess. 

Land owned by various institutions . . 6,985,093 dess. 


Tlie cnormouB area of the Crown lands was mainly covered by 
forests or situated in the northern and eastern provinces, so tliat 
jt could not be used for agricultural purposes; surface of con- 
venient land in the hands of the Crown was only about 3,700,000 
dess. The arable land owned by the Church and different eccle- 
siastical institutions amounted to 1,672,000 dess. (Statistics of 
the Holy Synod, 1890); the appanages comprised arable land 
of a»ooo,ooo dess. If we take into consideration that a large part 
of the landowners’ land was covered also by forests, we come to 
estimate the surface of the arable land owned by squires at about 
35,000,000 dess. (Yermolov). The sum total that could be dis- 
posed of would thus amount to 45,000,000 dess., or about 30% of 
the area of the peasants’ holdings; divided among the villagers 
it would make less than one additional dessiatine per soul. The 
insulBciency of the land reserve becomes even more evident if 
we keep in mind that about 8$% of the Crown’s arable land, 
90% of the appanage arable land, and a considerable part of 
the squires* land were already leased by the peasantry. Of the 
7449,228 dess, which were sold by a newly instituted Peasant 
Baidc to the peasants from 1882 to Jan. i 1906, village commu- 
nities acquired 25-6%; peasants’ associations 72%; individual 
householders only 2*4 per cent. 

The peasants* revolt of 1905 and the new schemes of Stolypin 
gave an entirely new direction to the agrarian policy of the 
State. The Manifesto of Nov. 3 1905 suspended all redeeming 
payments after Jan. i 1906. Of the stirfacc of 2,846,620 dess., 
which the bank sold directly from Jan. i 1906 to June i 1913, 
peasants’ communities got 5*5%, peasants’ associations 14 ‘8%, 
individual owners 79 7 per Cent. The peasants also acquired 
from the landowners, with some assistance of the bank, 4,375,163 
dess. It is estimated by Oganovsky that the result of the bank 
activity until July i 1910 was the creation of 45 to 50 thousand 
Separate farms and of 130-140 thousand small compact plots, 
the owners of which live in hamlets. 

Let us turn now to the policy of the Government concerning 
emigration. The law of 1889 had subjected emigration to official 
supervision. Those were allowed to emigrate who were able to 
pay the expenses of the journey and of the installation of a new 
household, provided their departure did not harm the remaining 
members of the community. No Government assistance was 
given to the emigrants. Permission to emigrate was refused if 
the local authorities considered that the emigrants could find 
work in the old district. Those who emigrated without an official 
permission had to be sent back. These regulations resulted in a 
great reduction of the emigration movement, which was practi- 
cally closed to the poorest peasants. 

The events of 1905 and the new orientation of the Government 
brought a great change in the emigration policy. Greater facili^ 
ties were granted, alS^oycrnment assistance was promised by 
thin Provisional Ruferof June 6 1906. But the growth of emi- 
gration which followed the new regulations was obstructed by a 
complete lack of organization. The following hgures give us 
some insight into the working of the new laws:— 



Emigrants 
to Asia 
(in thousands) 

Emigrants 
returning from 
Asia (in 
thousands) 

7966 . . 

4907 . 

. 


139*1 

427-3 

664^ 

619-3 

316*2 

166*5 

137 

iT-i 

,82-3 

1 14-9 


These figum pmve elmt ilm pbUey of the Govem- 

ment woe far from sucofsslul.; 

We have now to consider the third branch of the Government 
activity^ directed towards the isolution of the agrarian question. 
The scheme for improving agricultural methods was ba^d on a 
reform of the distribution of the land. In 1S61 a legal confirma- 
tion of the peasants’ customary commune was considered the 
best means to secure the return of the money advanced by the 
State for redemption. The statistics of landownership in 1905 
showed that 23*2% of the households and 17% of the land 
owned by the peasants were held by private tenure; 76*8% of 
the farms and 82*7% of the peasants’ land were in communal 
tenure. The right of property was attributed not to separate 
householders but to the whole village community, as a juridical 
person. In the case of communal land tenure only the farmyard 
belonged to households in permanent tenure; other land belonged 
to the whole community, and was subject to occasional redivi- 
rions. Unfree domestic servants were assigned to peasants’ 
communities, but did not obtain holdings: they form^ in this 
way a village proletariat. 

In the reign of the Emperor Alexander III. the communal 
tenure, which was regulated by the Liberation Act of xS6x, came 
to be regarded as a political safeguard, and its decay was con- 
sidered to be a national danger. The law of Dec. 14 1893 n:^ade 
practically impossible the transition from communal to house- 
hold tenure. But the growing impoverishment of the peasantry 
gave evidence that the existing land system ceased to be benefi- 
cial. The special conference established by an Imperial Order on 
Jan, 22 1902 recognized for the first time the necessity of a funda- 
mental change in the existing land settlement of the peasants. 
The majority of the Conference were of the opinion that the 
communal tenure and the intermixture of strips were the chief 
causes of the alarming condition of the peasantry. 

Slolypin^s Land Settlement . — The agrarian disorders of 1906 
gave increased importance to the problem, and proved that the 
settlement of it could not be postponed any longer. In the years 
1906-7 the problem of land reform excited the strongest interest 
in governmental circles, and played a most prominent part in 
the programmes of different parties and in the debates of the 
First and the Second Dumas. Stolypin took the initiative on the 
part of the Government and eventually obtained the support of 
the Third Duma. His scheme was directed towards a political 
purpose, the creation of a conservative class of small peasant 
owners who could be counted upon to defend the existing 
regime. This class had to be strong and progressive from the 
economic point of view, as it was clear that the improvement of 
the peasants’ condition could be attained only by more intensive 
farming. As was said above, some measures had been taken to 
enlarge the area of the peasants’ holdings without violating the 
interests of the squires. But the greatest part of the Govern- 
ment activity was directed to a complete reconstruction of rela- 
tions inside the village, to the creation of separate farms and to 
the spread of individual ownership. The Imperial wifeas of Noy. 
9 1906, the Land law of June 14 1910, and the Agricultural law 
of May 29 19U were enacted for this purpose. The leading 
features of Stolypin’s scheme were as follow. Each householder 
possessed of land in a village community can demand that his 
land shall be constituted a plot in individual property. A simple 
majority of the village assembly may convert the holdings into 
the land owned privately. The land has to be assigned to the 
claimant, if possible, in a single block. The conversion of the 
land of the entire community can be decreed by a resolution of 
the village meeting passed by a simple majority of the members. 
All the communities where there had not been any redivision of 
laml since 1861 were declared to have passed from communal 
tenure to individual or household ownership. The formation of 
plots could not be refused if it was asked for by not less 
than ! one-fifth of the householders. The Land Commis^ons 
created by the ukaz of March 4 1906 were entrusted with the 
redistribution of land under the new land settlement. 

In the Duma the Right clung to the opinion which had been 
predominant in the time of Alexander III r; the Left entertained 
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the b6p« that the ^mmunalland tenure was to foM the ctadle 
pf latuire coUectij^sm, The Cadets mostly aiJte^d with the 
priudples pf . the Govejmiuexit scheme^ but they objected to the 
toercivp character of its methods. The majority the House 
supported the Government and carried its bill through the Duma. 
The motives that influenced the deputies of the Duma were well 
expressed by the chairman of the Land Committee, S. Shidlov* 
sky, in Ms speech on Oct* 23 1908:—- 

“ Our attitude as reg;ardR the decree of Nov. 9 is in substance a 
favourable one; because this decree aims at the development of 
individual land tenure and individual land tenure is certainly the 
necessary condition of improved cultivation, and the latter means the 
solution of the a«ariah problem .... The foundation of a State 
ruled by law consists in a tree, independent and energetic personality. 
Such a personality cannot exist unless you allow the common right 
of ownership, and no one who wishes the State to be ruled by law 
should oppose the spread of private jwoperty in land. Land is. 
after all, only a basis for the application of labour and capital, and 
labour is most productive when the labourer is placed in favourable 
conditions. In the forefront in this respect we have to place an open 
door for personal enterprise, free play for creative enc^, security 
against outside interference, personal interest, . . . The avenue 
towards a fjermanent improvement in the existence of our peasants 
is to be found iii an immediate increase of pnkiiiction and income 
from land, and this cannot be achieved without the help of outside 
capital. . . . A law which opens the way to personal property en- 
ables the agricuhural worker to display his creative force." 

It seemed as if the reform had achieved an immediate and 
striking success. Before Jan. i 1913 the Commission had ar- 
ranged farms on an area of 7,413,064 dess., held by 738,980 
households; strips had been concentrated into blocks on an 
area of 4i359»S37 dess,, held by 585,571 households. 

The following figures illustrate the first part of the Commission’s 
work from 1^07 to 1911. 

Up to April I 19H the number of peasants who wanted to leave 
the commune amounted to 2,116,600, or 23 % of the whole numl)er 
(9*2 millions). The movement towards enclosures was not eciually 
popular in all the parts of the Empire. To make the process clearer 
we may divide the country into 5 areas: (i) South-East, (2) Ag- 
ricultural Centre, (3) two Industrial Centres, round Petrograd and 
round Moscow. (4) South-West and West, (5) North and North- 
East (Oganovsky). 

The following figures .show the proportions of demand for compact 
plots in each of these provinces in proportion to 1,000 households 



S.E. 

Agr. 

Cent. 

Ind. 

Coat. 

S.W 
and W. 

N. and 
N.E. 

The 

whole 

country 

Till Nov. 1907 

2-8 

0*9 

0-5 

5-2 

0*4 

1*4 

Nov. 1907 — . 
Nov, 1919 . 

7-9 

7*2 

37 

14*6 

2*7 

6-7 

Nov. 1908 — . 
May 1909 

15-8 

9*1 

6-6 

15*6 

17 

8*9 

May 1909 — . 

Jan. 1910 

6*1 

50 

4-8 

7*3 

2*1 

4*9 

Jan. 1910— 

July 1910 . 

5-2 

4*6 

4-8 

8*6 

1*4 

4*7 

Aug. 1910 — . 
April 19 II 



1-8 

6*1 

I-O 

2*8 _ 


The number of demands for separate farms before April 1911 
for each 1*000 households who held their land in communal tenure 
were: — ^S.E. 320*6; Agr. Cent. 236*9; Ind. Cent 172*5; S.W. 427*3; 
N. and N.E. 77*9; whole country 234*9. 

These figures show that the greatest number of demands for 

X mte farms were made in the South and South-East provinces, 
re the most extensive agricultural methotis prevailed. It ap- 
pears also that after May 1909 the number of householders applying 
tor farms diminished in a marked proportion. The area of tne com- 
pact plots was generally very small: and the percentage of poor 
peasants who asked for enclosure was growing. Their intention in 
getting rid of communal ties was to sell their laud. 

To judge by these data, the Government scheme of creating 
a class of small independent farmers was not in a fair way to 
success. As was shown above, most of those who asked for 
separation held only a small plot, and belonged to the poorer 
peasantry. Even with Government assistance they were unable 
to start separate farms, as this undertaking involves in the 
beginning a considerable outlay of capital Besides, the natural ; 
conditions in some parts of Russia were not favourable to 
separate farms or homesteads. One of the .chief diflicul ties was 
the lade of water, which cannot be ioiund at all, etcept in con-, 


nexion with considemble rivers,in very large tracts of the ** black 
soil area. Ibis fact, together with the traditional leaning of 
the peasantry to village life, obliged the Land Commission to 
keep up on many occasions the village system even after the 
concentration of the fields. 

A memoir drawn up by the conference of Old Ritualists held 
at Moscow on Feb. 22-25 1906 discloses the view taken by the 
peasantry on the question of communal land tenure. The oppo^ 
nents of the commune suggested that it made impossible any 
improvements in agricultural methods and diminished the pror 
ductive power of the soil; its supporters stated that communal 
tenure was the only S)r8tem based on justice; this consideration is 
characteristic of the traditional feeling among the Russian people. 
The Government scheme sacrificed justice for the sake of 
expected increased production. Stolypip him.self described the 
new land settlement as a stake on the strong.’’ 

The small area of the holding of the new farmers and their 
economic helplessness had, however, a very unfavourable influ- 
ence on the expected increase of production. A farmer who held 
only 8-10 dess, of land could not introduce any extensive 
improvements in his household in the absence of cheap credit. 
Stol3rpin recognized that “ primitive methods were used by the 
peasantry as before;” On the other hand, the rapid growth of 
emigration was one of the results of the new settlement. 

The land settlement of 1906-ro was carried out with uncom- 
mon energy, but the social needs of the population were not 
satisfied. The Government was accused of having destroyed 
by a stroke of the pen an institution formed by centuries. The 
sudden change affected not only the economic conditions of the 
peasants’ life, but the juridical relations between the members 
of the family were also shaken. Before the new settlement the 
life of the peasants was based on the participation in the com- 
mon holding of all the members of the household. The new law 
substituted for this family tenure the individual ownership of 
the chief householder. All the other members of the family 
suddenly lost their rights in the land. 

Other important inconveniences were also pointed out: the 
compulsory introduction of the reform, the danger of the 
increased competition, the buying up of the peasants’ land for 
speculative purposes, the increased difficulties of existence in the 
case of the small households. The great end of the settlement-— 
the creation of a strong, wealthy and conservative class of 
small landowners, was not attained. The necessity of extensive 
Government assistance and credit lot the improvement of agri- 
culture was felt more and more, but the financial estimates under 
this heading for 1911 amounted only to 4,000,000 rubies. 

Altogether it may be said that Stolypin’s agrarian measures 
could take effect only if they were accompanied by a steady 
policy making for agricultural education and backed by extensive 
credit. Even in such a case a long time would have been neces- 
sary to enable them to strike root. Their immediate consequence 
was rather to increase the fermentation in the villages and to 
exdte and embitter the feelings of the villagers, who were losing 
faith in the village community without acquiring any other 
standard of economic organization. Thus the legislation of 1906- 
II helped the agrarian upheaval instead of preventing it. 

The Third and Fourth Dumas . — The death of Stolypin left 
a wide gap in the ranks of the Government, and the appoint- 
ment of M. Kokovtsov, the Minister of Finance, to the premier- 
ship did not result in a rejuvenation of the bureaucratic system. 
The new Premier was in favour of continuity in policy; this 
meant that he would keep on the lines traced by Stolypin’s 
initiative and avoid new departures as far as possible. He was a 
trained administrator, placed by chance at the head of the 
country in a time when caution and routine were certainly 
insufficient to meet the requirements of a critical situation. The 
principal achievement of the three years of Kokovtsov’s rule was 
apparent 5U€ce8s.in the management of financial operations. The 
budget grew every year and reached in 1914 the enormous sum of 
3 milliard rubles, and yet not only was a deficit avoided, but 
some 1,500 miHions in gold were accumulated at a reserve fund 
to sustain the currency and meet possible emergency calls. 
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The instability of the vast stmeture buttressed on the chronic 
akbholism of the people was duly perceived by public opinion, 
and a campaign was started in the Duma to put an end to this 
shameful and perilous situation* One of the Duma members, 
Chclyshiv, was the soul of this active agitation in the Legislative 
Assemblies and in Government circles. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing the formation of a commission to examine and report on the 
subject, but his abolitionist plans were obstructed by the oppo- 
sition of the Finance Ministry, which did not see its way to 
balance the budget without the resources supplied by the monop- 
oly of the sale of spirits. 

Yet signs were not wanting that the welfare of the country was 
seriously threatened, In spite of the deceptive appearances of an 
enormous and duly balanced budget. The harvest of 191 1 was so 
poor that in 1912 Russia was visited by a severe famine. Yet 
the Government refused to let voluntary organizations assist 
in hghting the disaster; only associations affiliated to the Red 
Cross or to the Zemstvos were allowed to send agents into the 
provinces, to collect and to distribute funds. The public works 
organized by bureaucratic boards were conducted in a very 
unsatisfactory manner: the peasants got hardly any help from 
them, as support was systematically directed to assist household- 
ers who owned horses and were altogether better off. Public 
opinion was incensed but powerless. As regards workmen in 
factories and workshops some progress was made in connexion 
with insurance against ill-health, but in other respects the em- 
ployers were left very much to their own way, with the result 
that strikes, which had decreased considerably in number and 
intensity after the collapse of the revolutionary movement in 
1907, began to multiply again. In 1912 2,032 cases of strikes 
were registered, in 1913 4,098. On many occasions the unrest 
was quelled by the intervention of Cossacks and soldiers. The 
most terrible case of the kind occurred in the gold-fields of a 
company largely supported by British and other foreign capital — 
the Lena Company: a dispute as to wages and maintenance was 
terminated by a fusillade in which 162 workmen were killed. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact effect of this kind of adminis- 
tration on the peasants and workmen subjected to it, although 
there can be no doubt that bitter resentment was increased by 
the fact that it was driven underground. But indirectly the 
disappointment and disaffection of society left its mark in the 
growth of political opposition in spite of all the efforts of the 
Government to suppress it and to obtain outward compliance 
by means of artificial restrictions of the franchise and downright 
pressure on the electors. 

The dissolution of the Third Duma on the completion of its 
period of five years presented an opportunity for an attempt of 
this kind on a large scale. The Third Duma had been led by the 
Octobrist party in conjunction with the moderate Right. This 
policy had suffered shipwreck through the absolutist bent of 
Stolypin’s administration and the colourless leadership of Ko- 
kovtsov. In the last sessions before its dissolution the Duma 
assumed a frankly hostile attitude towards the Ministry and 
the loader of the Octobrists, A. Guchkov, pronounced thunder- 
ing indictments against the irresponsible influences ** which 
shaped the course of politics from ^hind the scenes: the egre- 
gious mismanagement of the Artillery Department, presided 
over by the Grand Duke Serge Mikhailovich, and the scandalous 
influence of the £mp|||iss*s prot 4 g 6 Rasputin, gave good grounds 
for these attacks. The decree of June 3 1907, which had intro- 
duced an intricate and restricted franchise, provided convenient 
handles for the gerrymandering of elections, and Kokovtsov’s 
Government made full use of them in order to secure a Govern- 
ment majority in the Fourth Duma. Especially conspicuous 
was the mobilization of the parish priests by command of the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, Sabler: the clergy were enjoined 
to exert all their influence on the peasants in order to ensure the 
election of deputies of the Right. The bureaucracy was so far 
itoMssful in this campaign that, thanks to its pressure and to the 
breakdown of the plan of a coalition with the Govern- 
Octobrists were defeated in a number of districts and 
thetP|iiilkr, Gtiphkov, succumbed at the polls. 


The party grouping 


67 ; , . 

group), 28 
Constitutional Dei 
drcle, 13; (iq) 

Toil, 7; (J 3 ) Of 



(2) Moderate ^ ^ . .. 

" 28; (5) iDdobrists, 87; W Progressists. 37; (7) 
mocrats, 60; (8) Social Democrats, 14; (9) Polish 
Mahomtnedains, 6 ; (11) No party, 20; (12) Group of 
unknown party all^iance, 17. 


The new Duma was thus apparently more reactionary than 
the one which had preceded it^ But public discontent and the 
inability of the Government to frame any effective policy of 
reform produced the unexpected result that a combination was 
brought about between the groups of the Left, the Octobrists^ 
and even, in some cases, the Right Centre. In a general way the 
Duma assumed an attitude of opposition as regards the Govern- 
ment and the reactionary Council of the Empire. This line of 
policy was especiaUy conspicuous in a long series of interpella- 
tions and resolutions of want of confidence carried against arbi- 
trary acts of the authorities. The following interpellations may 
be mentioned among many; on the illegal acts of the police dur- 
ing a search in the house of the deputy Petrovsky; on the acqui- 
sition of the Kiev-Voronezh railway line by the State ; on naphtha 
trusts; on the secret dealings of the Government with Baron 
GUnsburg, the principal director of the Lena gold-field; on an 
illegal ordinance of the Petrograd prefect concerning the suppres- 
sion of hooliganism; on a reform of the Medico-Surgical Academy 
of Petrograd by an illegal order of its principal; on the spending 
of money without warrant from the Legislature and failures in 
carrying out the conditions as to grants and credits, etc. And 
yet when a bill was passed by the Duma to establish rules as to 
the responsibility of civil servants, the Council of the Empire 
refused to sanction the most modest requirements in this respect, 
although even the Minister of Justice had expressed his agree- 
ment. On the other hand, the Government did not scruple to 
prosecute a deputy (Kusnetsov) for a speech he had made in the 
Duma, and the administrative department of the Council of the 
Empire laid down the principle that members of the Legislature 
were liable to prosecution in such cases. 

All measures of home policy, even the most urgent ones, were 
regarded from the point of view of political strife. The Education 
Committee of the Duma, in conjunction with the Zemstvos, had 
worked out a plan for the provision and equipment of a sufficient 
number of elementary schools in order to secure universal 
instruction throughout the country. It was calculated that 
some ten million children had to be accommodated in the schools, 
in addition to about five million who were already enrolled for a 
course of three years in the schools of the towns and the Zemst- 
vos (provinces). In order to achieve the result by 1924, the 
Duma proposed to develop gradually a network of schools by 
means of appropriations successively increased by 10,000,000 
rubles a year in the course of lo to 12 years. This scheme 
could not be carried out in its entirety and in a systematic form 
on account of obstruction from the Board of Education and from 
the Council of the Empnre. Besides the distrust of these reaction- 
ary bodies as regards all kinds of enlightenment, they were 
opposed to any policy which gave preojdence to secular schools 
over Church schools, although it could not be contested that the 
former were much more advanced and perfect in teaching and 
organization. The comprehensive law of consolidation which 
would have ensured a steady progress towards systematic 
Instruction in the country was wrecked by the Council of the 
Empire: the “ enlightened bureaucrat” Count Witte did hot 
scruple to oppose the bill in alliance with the stalwarts of reac- 
tion, because, as he expressed it himself, it was an attempt to 
obtain paradise by means of child-murder, tlie murdered child 
being the Clerical school organization. Thwarted in its compre- 
hensive policy, the Duma nevertheless proceeded on its course 
by occasional increase of credits for elementary education. 

These constant conflicts produced a perceptible sliding towards 
the Left in the ranks of the Duma legislators. One of the symp« 
toms of this process consisted in the disruption of the Octobrist 
party. It broke up into three small groups-— the Left, hardly 
distinguishable from the Cadets; the Centre, which professed to 
devote Its activity mainly to the strengthening of the Zemstvos; 
and the Right, which sdii clung to the idea of a possible alliance 
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witEa Informed Governnieiit^ The disnieinbehneiit of the Dfima 
into a niumber of stnall party groupai gave additional induenoe to 
the Cadet nucleus, which, though it counted few miembers in the 
Duma, acted under strong discipline and had a powerful press. 

In one direction only the majority of the 0 uma was fairly in 
agreement with the Government, namely as legards foreign 
afairs and in questions concerning the interests of the dominant 
nationality of the Empire. In spite of certain minor disagree- 
ments between the parties of the Left and the Centre and Right, 
the Duma as a whole was decidedly Nationalistic. The Third 
Duma had bequeathed to the Fourth a dehnite line of policy 
concerning the Finland conflict; the Legislature backed the 
Government in its endeavours to subordinate the autonomy of 
the Finmsh State to the superior claims of the Empire. The 
view that the union between the Grand Duchy and Russia was a 
real and not a personal one led to the assertion of the supreme 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Senate and of the St. Petersburg 
Court of Appeal over Finnish tribunals; to the passing of laws 
commuting the obligation of personal military service for money 
payments; and to the recognition of Russians dwelling in Finland 
as citizens of the Grand Duchy on equal terms with native Finns. 
Even the Cadets did not contest the general principle from 
which such demands were derived, although they disapproved of 
the raising of issues which embittered the intercourse between 
nationalities and led to unpleasant consequences in the shape of 
passive resistance and the incarceration of Finnish officials who 
refused to recognize the legality of the interference of Russian 
institutions in Finnish affairs, apart from the traditional channel i 
of the governor-general and Senate as representing the authority 
of the Grand Duke. 

The creation of the new province of Chelm (Kholm), separated 
from the provinces of Lublin and Sedlitz, envenomed another 
national conflict of long standing — that between Russians and 
Poles. The new Government was formed out of districts in 
which the dominant ethnographic element of the population was 
Little Russian and not Polish, although this population had been 
included for centuries within the boundaries of the Polish State 
and had been recognized as part of Congress Poland annexed to 
Russia by the Treaty of Vienna (1815). The Duma passed the 
law of separation without taking heed of the violent protests of 
Polish public opinion. 

The Conflict with the Central Empires Nationalistic 
orientation of the Third and Fourth Dumas was put to the test 
by the growing entanglements of foreign policy in the course of 
the years 1911-4. Russia had definitely joined the combination 
of Western Powers against the predominance of Germany, and 
opinion in the country fully supported this momentous change 
of front. The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria 
under the protection of Germany ** in shining armour^’ was 
strongly resented, not only by Stol3rpin and Isvolsky as the 
official exponents of Imperial policy, but by the nation at large, 
the mote bitterly as it was felt that Russia was not in a position 
to give fr^ vCnt to her dissatisfaction. No wonder that in 191X, 
during the Agadir affair, Russia was found on the side of Kaiser 
William's opponents. But matters became especially serious 
when the Macedonian hostilities, which had been smouldering 
for decades, burst out into flames in 191 2, The coalition between 
Bulgarians, Serbians and Greeks against Turkey had been ren- 
dered possible and effective by the support on which they 
reckoned from Russia; and O. Hartwig, the Minister Resident 
at Belgrade, was one of the principal agents in bringing it about. 
M. Sazonov, the successor oi M. Isvolsky at the Foreign Office, 
cautious, but devoted to the great tradition of Russia’s protec- 
torate over the Balkan Christians, was intent on using to the full 
the favourable situation created by the union between the three 
Balkan Sti^tes, the sympathy of Western Liberals and the tem- 
porary Indecision of the Central Powers. Ip this he was sup- 
ported by the Tsar Nicholas, who, however, mode it clear to his 
agents that Russia would not risk an actual war. 

The crushing defeat iPflicted op the Turks by the Balkan 
allies seamed to justify completely the combination engineered 
by JHartwig. But the harvesting of the fruits of victoiy proved 
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a more difficult task than the actual fighting. The Cenlral 
Powers had realized the menace of a permanent Balkan League 
to their ascendancy in the Near East. Austria vetoed any exten- 
Mon of Serbia towards the Adriatic. With the support of Ger- 
many she succeeded in depriving the Serbs and Montenegrins of 
the position they had won in Albania. Russia did not dare to 
back the latter’s claims to the finish at the London Conference, 
and the Western Powers were disinclined to proceed without 
Russia. The eviction of the Serbs from the west proved fatal to 
the peace of Europe, 'fhey tried to recoup themselves in the 
east by demanding districts of western Macedonia which had 
been previously conceded to the Bulgarians. M. Sazonov tried 
to stop the growing animosity between the Balkan allies by offer- 
ing the mediation of Russia, and Nicholas II. attempted rather 
late in the day to exert his personal influence on the wily Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria as well as on the Serbians. These attempts at 
conciliation proved unavailing: the Bulgarians broke away first, 
but were soon checkmated by a coalition between Serbia, Greece 
and Rumania. The Peace of Bucharest, which gave the Do- 
bmdja to Rumania, western Macedonia to Serbia and important 
districts of Thrace and Macedonia to Greece, shattered all 
hopes of an effective Balkan League, and laid Bulgaria open to 
the insidious intrigues of Austria and Germany. M. Sazonov 
manifested clearly the ill-humour of Russia; but this powerless 
discontent made her diplomatic defeat still more humiliating. 

All these events were watched by Russian public opinion with 
keen interest and warm sympathy for the cause of the Slavs. It 
was realized more and more clearly that the struggle did not con- 
cern merely the small States of the Balkans, but also their big 
neighbours; in the Duma and in the press the attitude of the 
Government was applauded or criticized from the point of view 
of national self-consciousness and imperialistic aspirations. M. 
Sazonov found unexpected support from M. Mil3aikov, the 
leader of the Cadets. B. Maklakov and V. Bobrinsky came for- 
ward as the spokesmen of Slavonic solidarity. No one knew ex- 
actly hbw much was involved in the risk of a breach with Ger- 
many, but the public at large sought a kind of compensation for 
the disappointments of home politics in a bold attitude in foreign 
affairs. In this way, when the climax in the antagonism between 
Austria and Serbia was reached in the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, the Russian public was prepared to back 
the Government against any hostile acts of the Central Powers. 
The outrageous treatment of Serbia by Austria-Hungary was 
rightly interpreted as a provocation to the Entente, and especially 
to Russia. It is well known that everything was done to preserve 
peace, short of surrendering Serbia to an Austrian inquisition 
and waiting patiently till Germany should complete the mobili- 
zation which was proceeding under the guise of “ precautionary 
measures." The only person of any weight who advised submis- 
sion at any price was Count Witte. Everybody else, from the 
Emperor to the most humble citizen, understood that no choice 
was left but to fight for existence. The dynasty was granted a 
unique opportunity to retrieve its misdeeds and blunders by 
placing itself wholeheartedly at the head of a great popular 
movement. The Duma, usually so critical, expressed by the 
voice of its various leaders the unanimous resolve of the nation 
to withstand the common enemy with patriotic unanimity, 

Russia in the World War , — In the light of subsequent events 
the declarations made on the outbreak of the World War assume 
a particular significance. 7'he representatives of alien nationali- 
ties expressed emphatically their resolve to stand by Russia in 
the struggle. Goldman, a Lett, said: Neither our nationality 
nor our speech nor our creed prevent the Letts and the Estjhp- 
nians from harbouring warm patriotic feelings towards Russia and 
from standing shoulder to shoulder with the great Russian people 
for the defence of the fatherland." Friedman, a Jew, spoke! in 
the same strain: ** We have lived and we live in particularly 
oppressive conditions. Nevertheless, we have always felt oufr 
selves citizens of Russia and faithful sons of the fatherlahd. No 
power will ever be able to tear us from our mothe^ountiy Rps- 
sii, from a land to which we have been tied for centuries. We 
come forward to the defence of this country not only to perform 
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i dilty^ but because we are attached ta ft/’ Even the Poles 
chfined in/ lironsky pointed on their behalf to the tragic 
situation of Poland>^ 

** The PoHsh nation torn into three parts sees Its eons In mutually 
hostile camps. In spite of that our feelings of sympathy for the Slavs 
weld us into one whole. This is suggested to us not only by the 
justice of the cause taken lip by Russia, but also by poiiucal re- 
flct'ition. Cod help the Slavs led by Russia to repulse tnc Teutons 
in the same way as they were rcnulseti five hundred years ago by 
f\>land and Lithuania iti the battle of Grlinwald. Let us hope that 
the blood shed by us and the terrors of a fratricidal war may lead 
to the reunion of the three fragments of the Polish people/* 

If the alien nationalities spoke in this way no wondet th^e 
Russian groups expressed their resolve to spare no effort in the 
struggle, and to support the Government to the utmost in the 
task of ^fending the country. Even the Group of Toil declared 
by Kerensky’s voice that they were persuaded of the righteous- 
ness of; Russia’s cause and ready to sacrifice everything for the 
country’s defence. Only from the little group of Social Demo- 
crats came threatening notes. Their spokesman dwelt on the 
solidarity of the proletariat all the world round, on the common 
guilt of all the Governments in provoking the war, on the resolve 
of the proletariat to bring about a speedy peace, on the hope that 
the presenit terrible catastrophe would result ip the abolition of 
all wars. These discordant notes were lost, however, in the 
general display of enthusiasm, 

The Tsar’s Government was on the crest of a mighty popu- 
iar wave; it mfght have steered a course towards victory and na- 
tional regeneration if it had possessed the moral strength vtp rise 
to the occasion, to throw away the tawdry equipment of despot- 
ism and to concentrate the forces of the people for the noiomentous 
struggle. Events soon proved that it was not only incapable of 
such an effort, but that its leadership was in itself a hindrance to 
success at hofne and in the war. 

At the start, ho weyer, two steps in the rigfit direction were 
taken by the Government: the abrogation of the State monopoly 
of the sale of spirits, and the promise of autonomy to the Poles. 
The Gordian knot of the temperance problem was cut by Impe- 
rial decree in spite of the difficulties raised by finance experts. 
The beneficial influence of the measure on the morals and 
health of the people and of, the army cannot be doubted. 

The results for the Imperial Troaaui^ were not so appalling as, 
was predicted by timorous specialists. They can lx* gathered from a 
Com^rison between the budgets of two consecutive years — 1914 
and 1915. 


, ■! 

1915 

Estimates 

1914 

Estimates and 
Assignments 

Increase 
or Decrease 


Rubles 

Rubles 

Rubles 

Ordinary 

revenue 

3,080,106,314 

3.572^169,473 

-^492,061,159 

Ordinary 

expenditure 

3,078,814,461 

37309.523,517 

--230,709,056 

Surplus of ordinary 
revenue 

*.293.853 

282,645,956 

-^261,352,103 

Extraordinary 

revenue 

9,500,009 

13,400,000 

-3,900,000 

Extraordinary 

expenditure 

*55.4?3.953 

304,045,881 

-148,551,928 

From free balance 
of Treasury 

■ — . 

27.999.925 

-27,999,925 

Deficit to be met by 
loan . 

144,700,000 J 



144,700.000 


The proposed budget for 1915 included 502,642,000 rubles of 
ordinary revenue from new taxes and increases of existing taxation. 
The n^essity for this inett^ase cjI taxation arose from the reduction 
In the Government spirit monopoly operations and the influence of 
war upon revenue. In the 1914 budget the revenue from the spirit 
monopoly toUlled 936,217,500 r. or 2^*2% of the total ordinary 
revenue. For' 1915 the estimated revenue frfwn this source was only 
^tt||36o,obo r. 01* 4*7% of the total ordinary revenue, a decrease 
wlljllli to 22n % of the ordinary revenue of 1914. On the other hand 
mMovm must be taken of the saving that would be effected in ex- 
4, penditure 90 the spirit pjpnqpoly . This eamenditure totalled 246,- 
r- m the 1914 estimates, but was reduced by 140,374,401 r. 
iWxhc *915 estimates. So the expected decrease in the net mvenue 
^ worn the spirit monopoly was about 651,000,000 rubles. ^ 


The a^al to die Peri es was made fai h pfi6cIaiiiEtioi:i of the 
oommander-in-chief i Grand Duke Nicholas^ Thh graht Of auton*^ 
omy was held out as a reward Of codperation against the oom^ 
mon enemy, the Germans. It would have been better if the 
promise had come directly from tho Tiar, and if instead of vague 
words something tangible had been conceded at once* As a 
matter of fact the high bureaucracy began at once to put ob** 
stades in the way of any reform, and the matter never reached a 
further stage than that of discussions in a Government com* 
mittee. The damage done by these vacillatioiis was incalculable. 
In^ead of enlisting the wholehearted support of Polish patriots 
Imperial bureaucracy drove them into a position of distrust and 
hostility, which became especially keen in view of the tactless 
and offensive behaviour of Russian authorities in Galicia, and 
could not be placated by occasional concession in details. This 
episode may serve as an example of the stupid policy followed 
by the Government in* regard to all minor nationalities of the 
Empire: their enthusiastic rally was discouraged in every way, 
and old enmities were revived and increased at the most critical 
time. The case of the Jews was especially flagrant: numbers of 
them continued to perform their military duties faithfully and 
zealously, but many others took advantage of opportunities to 
spy and to betray their persecutors, and the round of executions 
and pogroms set in again with increasing force. 

The Effects of Afwgavcrwmc«L-*-*-In the field the old cancers of 
corruption and favouritism were again producing disappoint- 
ment and disaster. The army did not lack excellent leaders — 
the chief-of -staff of the Southern command, Alexeiev, the 
corps commanders Ruzsky, Brusilov, Radko Dmitriev, were 
generals of the first rank. The officers and the common soldiers 
fought with the traditional tenacity and valour; no sacrifices 
were spared and brilliant victories were won. And yet on deci- 
sive occasions incredible things had happened. Samsonov’s army 
was destroyed, thanks to a slackness in cooperation on the side 
of Samsonov’s colleague, Rennenkampfi who was believed to 
play for his own hand. The suspicion Was confirmed by a similar 
lapse on the part of the same commander later on at the battle of 
Lodz, when he failed to close the noose in which two corps of 
Mackensen’s army had been caught. In Jan. 1915 an intelli- 
gence officer, Miassoyedov, actually sold the plans of the north- 
ern concentration to the Germans, and brought about a crushing 
defeat of Sivers’ army. Worst of all it became clear towards the 
spring of 1915 that the army was insuflSciently provided with 
munitions, aircraft, artillery and other appliances of war. The 
onslaught of Mackensen’s and Hindenburg’a Germans had to be 
met by soldiers many of whom had to man the trenches with 
stidts, in expectation that the death of comrades might give the 
chance of picking up rifles; batteries were forbidden to fire more 
than a couple of times an hour; the armies were surrounded by 
multitudes of “ Kids ” — ^marauders and deserters. Even in these 
terrible circumstances the Russians fought stubbornly, retreated 
step by step, and eventually, with the help of Alexeiev’s strategy, 
succeeded in arresting the stream of the invasion on the lines of 
the Dvina and the Dniester. But the psychological effect of this 
desperate campaign was a lasting one. The common men had 
learned that their blood was shed without stint by a Govern- 
ment which had been criminally careless and inefficient. The 
way was opened to the insidious propaganda of revolutionary 
defeatists and traitors. The revolution of 1917 was prepared 
on the battlefields of Gorlice and Krasnostav. 

The progressive elements of Russian society attempted to save 
the situation by a great effort. The Zemstvo and Town Unions, 
which had been doing winders in hospital work and equipment, 
offered their services for the preparation of munitions:-- 

Towards the end of May 1915, at a congress of repreMntattves of 
trade and industry, the discussion of technical questions was m- 
terrupted by an impassioned speech delivered by one of the leading 
Moscow millionaires, V. Riabushinsky, jtist back from the front and 
full bf the htipressioiis of the life and death struggle agiinit the 
invaders. “ The whole of Rusria forms the rear 0? the army,’ \ he 
.said* . We cannot busy ourselves with our everyday affairs, at the 

g resent, moment : every workshop, every factory must be used to 
reak the enemy’s force/ It waS hot a qfiestioh Or fbrthihg tfhis'or 
that oommittee, but Of sinking all differences and appeaUng to the 
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of evtsxy able mahr without distiiKtionoC ae fieople 

limdi done ip the West iii: France and ii> England, ^Ihrinicej Lvov 
m the same strain on June 5 at a meeting of delegates of the 
Zemstvd tJhion. '' At this great historical jujidturer he said, 

what is needi^ ill not crittcism, but enei]getie We do* not 

want to produce; hritation^ but a bold spirit and combined efiortk 
We must strive to concentrate all the forces of the land and to ip^ 
spire Government and eqciety with mutual qonhdience/ (Vinogra- 
aotif Self -Gt^erninetU ip Russia, 

Technical committee^ were created with the participation of 
leaders of industry » Zemstvo workers, representatives of the 
working class: they displayed fervid energy and achieyedi good 
resulbs. But the main condition demanded by Riabiushinsky 
and Lvov — mutual confidence between the people and the 
G!Overnment-**wa8 conspicuously absent Subordinate officials 
joined in the efforts of the unions, but the central Government 
continued to douuder in the morass pf Court intrigues and 
supine reaction* The worthless ^jinister of War, Sukhomlinov, 
was indeed dismissed and put on his trial j the ancient bureaucrat 
Goremykin had to resign the premiership; but the appointment 
of his successor, Stiirmer, prpvoked a general outburst of indlg* 
nation. He was known for his reactionary opinions, and had 
shown his mettle in helping to coerce the progressive Zcinstvo of 
Tver, IJis great merit was his subserviency and aiTected devotion 
to the Imperial faniily, especially to the Empress Alexandra 
Feodorpvna. This obstinate and hysterical lady meddled more 
and more with affairs of State, particularly after the assumption 
pf the supreme command by the Emperor. And bcliind her 
stood various favourites, chief among whom was the astute 
peasant Gregory Rasputin, whose exploits had made the Petro- 
gjrad Court a place of scandal for the wfaple world. No wonder 
that the . opening of the i)uma in Feb. ipi6 gave rise to 
manffes tat ions very different from those which had occurred in 
that assembly in July 1914. The ally of Stolypin, Shidlovsky, 
speaking on behalf of the bloc of progressive parties, said: The 
general longing of the entire country towards a situation in 
which the country could entertain confidence in its Government, 
and feel in union with it, has been traduced as an incitement 
to seize power, . . * The forces of the nation, bereft of unity, 
aim and guidance, have been spent in vain, and the great 
national effort has weakened under the dissolving influence of 
fUscontent and indifference. '' The leader of the Progressives, 
Efremov, addressed the ministers in the following words: ** You 
must understand that your duty as patriots is to go, and to 
dear the place for a national Ministry.’’ 

The discord between the Gpvernment and the Duma found 
expression on many occasions in connexion with important qucs> 
tions of internal pohey. The Duma rejected a bill a? to the 
organization of cooperative societies because it placed them at 
the mercy of the administration. A strike at the Putilov works. 
Suppressed by military fo^cc, gave rise to a heated discussion in 
which the Duma, while condemning the strike as a stab in the 
back,” expressed the desire that the legal activity of trade 
unions should be given free scope and that chambers of arbitra- 
tion should be founded for the settlement of trade disputes. 
Perhaps the most significant pronouncement was made in the 
course of the debates on the budget of the Holy Synod. The 
Duma voted a resolution to the effect that it considered neces- 
sary a reform of the Church administration on the principle of 
the supremacy of Councils and of a wide application of local 
self-government. For this purpose a national Council should be 
convoked without delay. The reform should extend to central 
and to local administration^ to ecclesiastical courts, especially 
in the matter of divotce procedure, and to the ecclesiastical 
schools; the parish should be developed as inuch as posjbiblc; 
bishops should not be transferred from one Sec to another, 
more particularly if the consent of the Church had not been 
bbtiiihed. The State should cease to look upon the clergy as a 
political instrument, and all circulars ahd orders in this s^U^e 
should he revoked. 

The Government seemed to take delight in ignoring and 
thwarting all the^ resolutions, Stiirmer Wias c^led to ohe minis- 
teriai post after, the othei:- In Feb, he was appointed Home 
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Secretaiy in stieoession to N. Khvostov, itt July Foreign Secre- 
taty in succession to S. Sazonov, who was dismissed because he 
had urged the necessity of settling the Foliah question in the 
sense of definite and real autonomy. Altogether ministerial 
portfolios were shuffied like cards at the bidding Of the Empress. 
According to the winged word of Eugene Trubetskoy, miiiisters 
were following each other like ** fleeting shadows.** It may be 
sufficient to notice the advent of M. Protopopov, a convert fmm 
the ranks of the Liberal bloc to the Ministry of the Interior 
(Sept. 16). The dismay and indignation of the country found 
expression in a series of resolutions demanding the appointment 
of a Cabinet supported by the confidence of the people. Even 
conservative institutidns Hke the Council of the Empire and 
the Association of the United Gentry joined in the chorus. 

The Popular Leaders , — Before proceeding with the narrative 
of events which led up to the actual revolution, let us consider 
the various currents of thought and party organization of the 
intellectuals who were preparing for the coming conflict. 

It is not necessary to dwell at any length on the Octobrists 
and the Cadets. The former drew their main strength from the 
provincial gentry and the Zemstvo institutions, the latter from 
the urban middle class and the liberal professions. The Octo- 
brists pleaded for gradual development from local self-govern- 
ment, while the Cadets placed their hopes on the introduction of 
a constitutional democracy in which actual leadership would fall 
to the representatives of Western culture. The importance of 
far-rcaching social and economic reforms was fully realized by 
the Cadets, and they were prepared to place them in the fore- 
front of their political activity, but in spite of a recognition of the 

four-tails ” formula (f.e. universal, equal, direct and secret 
suffrage), the Cadets had no hold on the mass of the people, and 
relied on the selection of the educated by the uneducated. 

Socially and psychologically, the leading groups of the years 
of upheaval were bound to come from the midst of the extreme 
revolutionary intellectuals, and it is to them that we have to 
turn our attention. Three leading currents may be distinguished 
hi the history of revolutionary thought in Russia: militant ideal- 
ism born of bitter resentment at the backward state of Russia in 
comparison with the West; the tendency to seek regeneration in 
a closer contact with the folklore of the common people; the 
economic materialism proclaimed by Marx and transplanted by 
various Russian thinkers. In theory, the views of the first group 
were most vividly expressed by writers hke P. Lavrov and N. 
Mikhailovsky. The stress was laid by them on the propaganda 
of progressive ideas of European civilization among the intel- 
lectuals, especially among the youth, in order to form the minds 
of irreconcilable fighters for emancipation in all fields of human 
activity. Lavrov had initiated a philosophical theory (anthro- 
pologism) somewhat akin to the humanism of the modern prag- 
matic school; Mikhailovsky had preached “ subjective ” ideals 
with great effect as a journalist and literary critic. His violent 
radicalism was directed not only against the powers that be,” 
but also against agitation among the masses without correspond- 
ing enlightenment. He repudiated ” class struggle ” as a “ school 
of bestiality,” from which men issued as live corpses with faces 
distorted by rage.” In contrast to these ” Westerners ” appeared 
a group of writers who clung to the conception of a special apti- 
tude of the Russian people for social brotherhood and communal 
economics (Zlatovratsky, Korolenko, Oganovsky, Kacharovsky) : 
their antecedents must be sought in the romantic teaching of the 
Slavophils as well as in emotional motives in sympathy with the 
toil and struggle of the peasantry. 

In the case of active revolutionaries like Chernov, the radical- 
ism of the Westerners was allied with the romanticism of the 
Populists, and in various combinations both tendencies helped 
to shape the views and the policy of the Social Revolutionary 
party. In the beginning of the 20th century one could distin- 
guish some five groups representative of this party. The struggle 
with the Government in the first revolution (1905-6) welded 
these sets into a more compact body, the principal organ of 
which (the Messmfier of Revolutionary Pussia) proclaimed the 
necrasityof a dose alliance between revolutionary mtt^Ucctuals, 
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compiling proletarians and the struggling peasantry* As the 
programme of the Social Revolutionaries aim^ at union between 
the classes in common apposition to the Government, it laid 
chief stress on political rights, democratic organisation and the 
raising of the status and consciousness of the individual. Their 
mcth^ of terrorism and insurrection were themselves the out- 
come of the heightened sense of personality and of the impor- 
tance attached to energetic action and self-sacriiice. 

The ways of the Soci^ Democrats were different; they adopted 
Marx’s teaching as a gospel and tried to develop and to apply 
it in every direction. Their chief exponent was for a time G, 
Plekhanov, a philosopher and economist who had taken up his 
residence abroad, in Switzerland and in Italy. He held strictly 
to the evolutionary construction laid down by Marx, according 
to which Capitalism appears as a necessary stage in the develop- 
ment of production and gives way to Collectivism only when the 
majority of the workers have been turned into wage-earning 
proletarians, Marx’s principal disciple, Engels, had added that 
it would be the greatest misfortune for the working-class if it 
seized power before it had fully reached the stage of complete 
consciousness and Western organization. As a consequence of 
this, I’lekhanov and his followers did not consider the Russian 
people ready for class war against the bourgeoisie, and insisted, 
on the contrary, on combined action with the social groups 
poesessed of better education and greater political experience. 
Some Marxians went even further in the direction of compromise 
with the middle class and with the Government. For a time 
an ** economic ’* orientation was very much the fashion; it dis- 
carded political action as untimely and hopeless, and insisted 
on “ business ” efforts for the improvement of the standard of 
living, increase in wages, industrial organization, better pro- 
tection for the working-class, etc. The ** Revisionist ” move- 
ment, initiated in Germany by Brentano and Bernstein, found a 
wide field for application (Struve, Bulgakov, Prokopovich). 
Struve declared the formula of a class war to be a ** myth,’' 
although be conceded it a certain value inasmuch as it helped 
to rouse the self-consciousness of the proletarians. Bulgakov 
analyzed the situation in regard to the distribution and culti- 
vation of land, and came to the conclusion that the process of 
economic evolution consisted substantially in the gradual dis- 
appearance of brutal exploitation of human beings by fellow ' 
men; in industry this was effected by the concentration of pro- 
duction and increasing control, in agriculture by the brealdng 
up of large ^estates and the strengthening of a class of prosperous 
husbandmen. Both movements converge in swelling the current 
of rising democracy. 

The realities of Russian life did not prove favourable to a 
growth of these tendencies towards social peace. The burden 
of increasing taxation, the disastrous conduct of the Japanese 
war, the reactionary stupidity of the Government, — oU contrib- 
uted to revive the revolutionary spirit in the ranks of the Social 
Democratic par ty. The history of this revival may be traced 
from the appearance in Dec. xqoo of the Iskra {The Spark) y 
a newspaper conducted by l^nin and Martov, supplemented 
by a monthly review Zaria {The Dawn) for more detailed 
exposition and argument. Lenin’s pamphlets, Whai is to be 
done? (xQoa) and Letter to a Comrade (1903), express one 
of the leading ideas of his later activity. He pleads in them 
for centralized direction and decentralized responsibility, that 
is, for an oligarchy of leaders and strict discipline as re- 
gards the execution of their decisions by subordinate units. 
Democratic watchwords are set aside and efficiency of 
organization b demanded at all costs. This led to the dis- 
ruption of the party. At the London Congress of 1903 the 
fateful division between Bolsheviks ” and ‘‘Mensheviks” 
was inaugurated, as a consequence of disagreement concerning 
the problem of leadership and discipline. The Bolshevik (meaxi- 
i%*“ Majority ”) group carried its proposals by a very narrow 
majority, and captured the Central Council of the party, from 
which they excluded entirely their opponents. The latter, vri^o 
had a majority on the staff of the UkrOy proclaimed a boycott 
against Lenin and his adherents. The insignificance of the 


immediate cause of the spHt was oidy appaxent: in tmth 
division arose from fundanieutal opposlriou between the dem^ 
ocratic orientation ^of Plekhanov and the ollgarchidid 
represented by Lenin. The struggle was not suggested by a 
d^p cleavage of principle among the rank and file ^ the party, 
but by disputes among its intellectual leaders. 

Questions of principle arose, however, in the course of the 
Japanese war and the fixUt revolution. While Plekhanov and 
the Mensheviks Were for codperation with the Liberals in the 
fight for political freedom and for a gradual introduction of 
social reforms, Lenin set his hopes on the hatred of the peasantry 
for the landlords, and preached a ruthless Jacquerie, In his 
pamphlet, The Agrarian Programmes of Social Democracy y 
he contended that orthodox Marxians had failed to grasp the 
peculiarities of the Russian situation inasmuch as they were 
still talking about a coalition of the bourgeoisie of the towns, 
while in Russia the moving power was to be sought in the rising 
of the peasant bourgeoisie against the squires. He contrasted 
the abstract views of the town proletariat with the intense 
revolutionary temper of the peasants who were “ready to fly 
at the throat of the landlor(b and to strangle them.” In his 
view the proletariat had to supply leaders and instructors When 
the revolution had been set going, but he looked to the exasper- 
ated peasantry for bringing down the existing order. 

It is hardly needful to point out the close connection between 
these literary disputes and the Zimmcrwald agitation^ of 19x5*16, 
as well as with the eventual overthrow of the old regime in 19x7. 
Let us note that the Congress of the Social Democratic party 
in X917 sided definitely with Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 

The Revolution. — The situation in the beginning of X9X7 was 
extremely tense and abnormal. The Emperor had left the 
capital and taken up his residence at the army headquarters in 
order to see as little as possible of the ministries, the Duma, or 
the Court, and to lead a “ simple life ” among the selected 
retainers of the Stavka; the Empress continued to look for 
hypnotiring inspiration to monks and priests and interfered 
constantly in affairs of State in favour of reaction. Even the 
staunchest conservatives, like Trepov, found it impossible to re- 
main in office under such conditions, and the field was left clear 
for half-insane subjects like Protopopov and bigoted courtiers 
like Prince N. Galitsin. The army at the front held on sullenly to 
its positions, but was war-weary and distrustful of its leaders; 

^ ^ The Zimmerwald Manifesto of 1915 is full of momentous declara- 
tions. The following are some of them : — 

“ The war that has produced this chaos is the outcome of Im- 
perialism, of the endeavours of capitalist classes of every nation to 
satisfy their greed for profit by the exploitation of human labour and 
the treasures of Nature. ... 

“To raise welfare to a high level was the aim announced at 
the beginning of the war: misery and privation, unemployment and 
d^ath, underfeeding and disease arc the real outcome. For decades 
and decades to come the cost of the war will devour the strength of 
the peoples, imperil the achievements of social reform, and hamper 
every step on the path of progress. Intellectual and moral desola- 
tion, economic disaster, political reaction— euch are the blessings of 
this horrible struggle of nations. ... 

“ In this intolerable situation we have met together, we representa- 
tives of Socialist parties, of trade unions, or of minorities of them, we 
Germans, French, Italians, Russians, Poles, Letts, Rumanians, 
Bulgarians, Swedes, Norwegians, Dutch and Swiss, we who^ are 
standing on the ground, not of national solidarity, with the exploiting 
class, but of the international solidarity of the workers and the class 
stru^le. . • . 

** The stn^le is also the struggle for liberty, for brotherhood of 
nations, for ScKialism. The task is to take up this fight for peace — 
for peace without annexations or war indemnities. Such peace is 
only possible when every thought of violating the rights and liberties 
of the nations is condemned. There must be no violent incorporation, 
either of wholly or partly occupied countries. No annexations, either 
open or masked, likiewise no forced economic union, that is madeatill 
more intolerable by the suppression of political rights. The right of 
nations to dispose of themselves must be the immovable fundamental 
principle of international relations, 

“ Since the outbreak of the war you have put your energiea, yottr 
courage* your steadfastness at the service of the ruling classes. ,Npw, 
the task is to enter the lists for your own cause, for the sacred aims 
of Socialism, for the salvatibh of the oppressed nations and the en- 
slaved classes, by means of the Irreconcilable class struggle.*’ 
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the enormous levies in the rear provided ctowde of conscripts, 
who resented the separation from their houselmlclls sod ttidr 
hind, chafed under the drudgery of stupefying trainW spd 
swallowed eagerly the germs of insidious propaganda. The 
factory workmen in the towns were deeply affected by inter- 
xiationalistic and socialistic ideas, while the peasants were 
groaning under the heavy toll of conscription and the economic 
demands arising from a war which they had ceased to under- 
stand. Among the intellectuals there was a widespread feeling 
of uneasiness as regards the coming catastrophe: some were 
afraid of “ cutting off the branch on which they were sitting,’’ 
and many realised the madness of plunging into revolution in 
the midst of a war for existence. But the prevailing sentiment 
was despair as to any improvement under the reactionary 
Governments Even in Court circles the notion of a revolu tionary 
movement was spreading rapidly, although, of course, officers 
of the Guards did not look further than to the elimination of 
Nicholas II. and of his spouse by a conspiracy similar to those 
which had put an end to the vagaries of Peter III. and of Paul. 
Such facts as Milyukov’s scathing denunciation of the Empress 
Alexandra’s prot6g6 StUrmer (Nov. 1-14 1916), and the assassi- 
nation of Rasputin by some aristocrats among whom there was a 
Grand Duke, Dmitri Pavlovich, showed that the indignation of 
upper circles of society had reached a revolutionary pitch. The 
AlHed mission, in which Lord Milner represented Great Britain, 
left Petrograd just in time not to witness the explosion which 
everybody was expecting. But the decision came from below, 
and not from the stormy currents on the surface. 

The principal centres of political agitation were the factories 
of Petrograd and the queues of householders and servants lined up 
for hours in sleet and snow at the doors of the bakers. It seems 
almost ludicrous now to consider the quest of food as one of the 
principal causes of unrest, but people did not realize then what 
itl^ht result in this respect from a disruption of orderly intcr- 
co«|rse, and ascribed the scarcity of bread and the high prices 
to inefficiency of the hated Government. Already in Nov. 
I9i6i:here had been talk in Petrograd of the imminence of a 
general protest strike. On March 8 1917, bread riots actually 
broke out, and on the next day (Friday) the streets were full of a 
surging mob which protested against everything. On the Sat- 
urday the police fired on the mob, and on Sunday troops used 
their weapons. Already on that day it was clear that part of the 
garrison could not be depended on. The Pavlovsky regiment 
of Grenadier Guards, after an encounter with rioters, in which 
it fired on the crowd, came back to barracks in a very ugly 
mood; the men declared to their officers that they would not 
help to murder their brothers in the streets. On Monday 
(March 12) the military revolt broke loose. The Volhynsky 
and Litovsky Guards marched against the Arsenal in the Lit- 
eynaya. They were opposed by some other troops, but before 
long one regiment after the other joined in the revolt, and by 
March 14 the principal positions in the town had been occupied 
by the rebels. The premier regiment of the army, the Preobra- 
zhensky Guards, marched to the Taurida Palace where the Duma 
was sitting and placed itself at the disposition of its president, 
M. Rodzianko. An Executive Committee of the Duma was 
formed and subsequently a Provisional Government of members 
of all parties except the extreme Right (Prince Lvov, Milyukov, 
Guchkov, Shingarev, Tcreshtchenko, Nekrasov, Godnev, V. 
Lvov, Manuilov, and Kerensky). At the same time another 
centre of authority was set up at the Smoliy Institute, where a 
Council of Workmen’s delegates appeared. It represented the 
factory workmen, artisans and various nondescript elements 
which: bad taken part in the Revolution and claimed a share in 
the reorganization of the country, and it was joined by repre- 
sen tatiVes of the soldiers. 

On March 15 Nicholas II. abdicated in favour of his brother 
Michael, who, however, declined to ascend the throne unless 
invited to do $0 by the will of the nation. In less than a week 
the mighty Imperial power of the Romanovs had been over- 
thrown almost without bloodshed. All the commanders of the 
armies in the field and the governors of provinces, including the 
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Grand Duke Nicholas, Viceroy of the Caucaims, hastened to 
promise loyal support to the new Government. 

Discordant .People Were i^ted in those days. 

Even statesmen and historians were carried away by the general 
rejoicing^ over the newly acquired freedom of Russia. Nothing 
seemed impossible to the great nation wbkh had come to its 
own after centuries of bondage* And yet it was evident that 
a task of superhuman magnitude had to be faced. The story 
of the ** 2LauberlehrIing ” was repeating itself: the pupil of the 
magician had succeeded in calling up the waters of the deep, 
but did not possess the word capable of arresting them, and 
they rose and flooded the place, and drowned the unfortunate 
amateur in witchcraft. The party leaders thought that the 
Revolution could be directed by programmes and compromises. 
In reality the Revolution meant the overthrow of all accepted 
creeds, morals and habits of the people, a confusion of their 
entire nature in which, for a time, nothing could be relied upon 
— neither duty, nor humanity, nor affection. A people renowned 
for its Christian spirit and stubborn patience gave vent to 
outbursts of bestial lust and cruelty, to hysterical moods of 
blind selfishness. Even those of the leaders, who had appre- 
hensions as to the effect, consoled themselves by comparisons 
with the French Revolution, as if the French Revolution had 
to deal with cultural problems of such complexity as the Russian 
one, or had challenged the existence of the educated class. 

The history of the Russian Revolution starts with the gradual 
dissolution of all fundamental institutions and notions. The 
first to go was the army, as it was the most tangible and irksome 
form of State organization. The first act of the Soviet of Work- 
men was to issue an order to all army units enjoining the forma- 
tion of Soldiers’ Committees to watch over the behaviour of 
officers, to take over arms, etc. It is to be imagined what effect 
this order exercised on the discipline of the army. The pa- 
triotic Minister of War in the Provisional Government, A. 
Guchkov, strove might and main to stop the disintegration of 
discipline, the fraternization with the enemy, and the cowardly 
desertions. He called up a legendary hero of the war, Kornilov, 
and placed him at the head of the Petrograd garrison. But all 
these efforts were of no avail in the face of the disorganization 
of the soldiery; the adulation of the demagogues, the propaganda 
of German and native Defeatists, and the regime of Soldiers’ 
Committees was substituted for hierarchical command. In 
April Kornilov left for the front in disgust, and in May Guchkov 
resigned in despair. 

Next came the turn of foreign policy. The mob, led by the 
Council of Workmen and Soldiers, was repeating the magic 
formula of peace without annexation and indemnities.” How 
could fidelity to the Alliance concluded in the fateful months of 
August 1914, how could the aspirations towards a command of 
the Straits or any other aims of Russian national policy be 
made to square with this abstract, colourless formula, devised 
at Zimmerwald by the enemies of European civilization? 

The extremists in Russia took a perverse delight in ignoring 
completely the menace of German domination, and dreamed, 
or pretended to dream, of a rising of the German Socialists that 
would substitute class war for the struggle of empires. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Milyukov, was not willing to dis- 
sociate himself from the Allies and to disregard the German 
danger, nor was he prepared to tear up as a scrap of paper the 
agreement concluded with much difficulty by Sazonov, in which 
the Western Powers had acknowledged the justice of Russia's 
claim to Constantinople and the Straits. He had to retire, 
because the mob did not want to go on with the war and cared 
nothing about the Allies or about Imperial interests of Rxissia, 
while those who pulled the strings behind the scenes kept in 
touch with the Germans and were bent on the destruction of 
historical empires in accordance with Zimmerwald policy. : After 
stormy demonstrations Milyukov resigned. 

Even worse than these ministerial changes was the displace- 
ment of the centre of gravity in the political worid. The Duma 
was set aside by the appointment of the Provisional Govern: 
meat. As the Duma had been elected on anarrow andartifidal 
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The Proviaionai Oovencimeht was left in isolation in the face of 
a seething mass of half^educated people, who had lost all sense 
of duty and Eli respect for authority. This would have been 
bad enough in itself, but the Provisional Government had to 
reckon not only with these heaving throngs but with a rival and 
energetic organiaation~^the Soviet Workmen and Soldiers. 

The resignations of Guchkov and Milyukov rendered neces- 
sary a reconstruction of the Provisional Government, and it 
was effected in the direction of the Left. The outstanding facts 
in this roodnstruction were the appointments of Kerensky as 
Minister of War and Marine, the Social Revolutionary Chernov 
as Minister of Agrietdture, the Social Revolutionary Skobdev 
as Minister of Labour. Prince Lvov was kept president of the 
Council, but he was not much more than a figure-head: the 
principal personage in the new combmalion was A. F. Kerensky, 
while the appearance of Chernov and Skobelev as members of 
the Government showed that the country was to be subjected to 
socialistic experiments of the most extreme kind. The dykes 
had burst and torrents of disorderly agitation were let loose on 
the land. The composition of the new Ministry was intended to 
bring some harmony in the action of the two rival centres, the 
Ministry and the Council of Workmen and Soldiers, to whlcii 
a third element, delegated from the peasants, had been added. 
In practice the Government was made amenable to the direct 
influence of the council, whose aggressive Socialism was not 
tampered by any sense of responsibility. At its head stood a 
dharactjeristic figure Chddre, a Georgian Social Democrat, who 
hated everything that savoured of Russian national tradition. 
Ho had nothing to recommend him as a political leader except 
his stubbern opposition under the old regime. His election to 
be chairman of the Soviet, showed that the men, who were ready 
to discard all bonds of national honour and self-prescrA^ation 
for the sake of peace at any price, had the masses behind them. 

The must terrible symptoms of the advancing disease was the 
arrival from abroad of Bolshevik leaders — Lenin coming through 
Germany, under the benevolent protection of the Kaiser, and 
Trotsky arriving from America. These men were resolved 
to preach the doctrine of Zimmerwald and Kienthal. Their 
xeal did not cool down in Russian surroundings. Riazanov 
demanded that deserters should be free from punishment 
for the sake of individual freedom. Stcklov incited soldiers and 
citizens to kill generals suspected of counter-revolutionary 
designs without further inquiry. The weak spot in the armour 
of Russia had been discovered. A hysterical stampede began 
which spread rapidly from the rear to the front, and it is not a 
paradox to say that the Government was powerless against 
this organized disorganization: the Soldiers’ Committees at the 
front acted systematically against the officers, fraternization 
with the enemy was encouraged by many of them, and when it 
came to a fight, they debated for hours whether they should 
obey orders or leave the line. In case of serious onslaughts on 
the part of the Germans and the Austrians, whole regiments 
gave way. The state of the army was depicted in the most 
mournful colours by no less a man than that great citizen-soldier 
of Russia General Akxeiev:--- 

** I^et us be frank j the fighting spirit of the Russian army Is ex- 
hausted. But yesterday stem and {xiwetfiil, it now faces the enemy 
in a trance of fatal inaction. A longing , for peace and quiet has re- 
placed the old traditional loyalty to the country. Base instincts of 
self-preservation are tea wakenea. Where is the powerful authority 
at home^for which the whole State is yearning? we are told it will 
alpine snoii. But we do not see it yet. What has become of our love 
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Kerensky^ s Tbe most consptcuous, although by fan 

not the most worthy representative of the Defendsts, ’’ was 
the favourite of the Revolution, the new Minister of War and 
Marine, A. F. Kerensky. None had thundered with more effect 
against the oppressive measures of the old regime, none could 
speak with such enthusiasm, of freedom, the sanctity of revolu- 
tion, popular inspiration, the right of the masses, and the dawn 
of a new era. Unfortunately, impassioned feelings and doquent 
words do not serve as substitutes for statesmanlike foresight, 
clearness of purpose, and strength of will. After attaining to a 
unique position at the head of revolutionary Russia Kerensky 
entangled himself in a net of contradictory measures. Of ill- 
judged assertions of authority, and of weak-minded compromises 
and renundations. With incredible levity and conceit he as- 
sumed that he could, by his personal magnetism, repair the 
harm which was bdng done to the army by the propaganda of 
Defeatists. He rushed from corps to corps, harangued soldiers' 
meetings, revelled in their applause, and believed that he had 
achieved wonders by his appearance at the front. Witnesses 
of these meetings did not fail to notice that the soldiers, after 
Hstening with some interest to the new kind of theatrical per- 
formances, did not conceal their incredulity as to results. These 
results were disclosed in a manner which did not admit of any ; 
doubts when the time came for testing the effects of this orator- 
ical campaign in a struggle with the enemy. uf 

Towards the beginning of July 1917 a general offensive move- 
ment was attempted, in the hope that the gallantry of specially 
formed shock battalions would kindle the fighting spirit of 
other troops, and that the whole line would advance and break 
at least the thoroughly shaken Austrian army. The first 
onslaught in the south-west was successful; Kornilov's shock 
troops pushed as far as Stanislau (Stanislaw6w) in Galicia. But 
it was the last flickering flame in the case of an army disinte- 
grated by defeatist propaganda. In the north the ordinary 
troops refused to support their comrades and looked on with 
irony at their desperate efforts against heavy odds. In the 
midst of the fighting a general debdclc began: the Russian regi- 
ments rolled back in disorderly retreat, and the only fact which 
prevented an immediate collapse was the extreme weakness of 
the enemy on the Austrian front. 

The Russian nation, as represented by its army, had definitely 
succumbed in the great struggle. Even more terrible perhaps 
than the defeats at the front vus the corresi>onding chaos in the 
country. A Separatist disaffection in the Ukraine seized the 
opportunity presented by the great catastrophe to assert claims 
as to an independent Government, based on the fact that the 
provinces on ^th shores of the Dnieper had for some centuries 
formed part of a Cossack republic and of the Polish-Lithuaniam 
State. The fundamental unity of the Russian people, as well as 
the immense benefits brought by the reunion in the 17th century 
and the common progress in the i8th and 19th centuries, were, 
set at nought by these people. The bulk of the Ukt^ainian pop- 
ulation would not have followed them, in spite of many griev- 
ances against Petrograd rule, if it had not been for the hysterical; 
stampede of the Revolution. As it was, people dreamt of a new 
heaven and a new earth in Kiev and in Poltava, as wcBl as in 
Petrognid and in Moscow, only with the difference that their 
Visions were reminiscences of Cossack prowess and licence. The 
representatives of the Provisional Government— the romantic 
socialist TsereteUi, the wealthy amateur TereshtchenlGO, tba 
shifty intriguer Nekraaov— were not able to make any stands 
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In the general oonfusaoh the group of relentless realist^ the 
Bolsheviks — ^^thought the moment opportune to show their 
hand. On July t4 a military revolt broke out in Petrograds 
regiments converted by the eactrcmists*^th€ first machine-gun 
regiment at their head — seised strategic points in the capital; 
cnusers and destroyers flying the black and red flag of terror- 
istic Revolution came into the Neva from Kronstadt. For 
three days it seemed doubtful whether the Provisional Govern- 
ment would be able to hold its own. The attempt Was, however, 
somewhat premature. Part of the Petrograd garrison remained 
passive, and this made it possible for some loyal troops to sup- 
press the rebellion. The Government was afraid, however, to 
strike hard; Trotsky, Lunacharsky and Kamenev were let out 
after a brief arrest; Lenin had disappeared as soon as it became 
evident that the outbreak had miscarried. Apart from the usual 
irresolution of ministers who had not learnt to govern during 
their long apprenticeship in the ranks of *a critical Opposition, 
the hands of the Executive power were tied by the pressure 
from the Soviet of Workmen, Peasants and Soldiers. The 
Social Revolutionaries and Social Democrats, although dis- 
agreeing with the Bolsheviks and afraid of them, worshipped 
the word ** Revolution,” and were loth to adopt coercive meas- 
ures against their comrades of the extreme Left. Stern meas- 
ures against the extremists might have seemed a return to the 
oppression of the Tsarist regime, and the Socialists preferred 
risking their own safety to the danger of being accused of the 
crime of ** Ibse- Revolution.** 

So the see-saw of contradictory decrees and measures con- 
tinued for some time. While the military chiefs addressed 
passionate appeals to the Government for a restoration of dis- 
cipline, for Stern punishment of deserters, for abolition of the 
political authority of the Army Committee, Socialists, even 
moderate ones, defended the ” new discipline ” of the noble 
revolutionary army, minimized its defeats and demoralization, 
and consoled themselves with the prospect of a rebirth of the 
nation under the mighty influence of the revolutionary spirit. 
In the meantime, the peasants were grabbing the estates and the 
live stock of the squires, burning houses, and killing some of 
the unpopular owners. The Minister of Agriculture, Chernov, 
looked upon this lawlessness of self-help as a perfectly natural 
outbreak of the policy of expropriation. The factory workers and 
workshop artisans in the towns were not less insistent in the 
assertion of their rights; wages went up by leaps and bounds, 
while the work done became more and more careless and casual. 
Owners and engineers were sometimes thrown out of their 
establishments, seized by the proletarians. It happened, 
indeed, that after trying their hand at management for some 
time the workmen requested or compelled their former employ- 
ers to return as managers, but such isolated cases did not counter- 
balance the general effect of disorder and slackness. The decay 
of Russian industries was proceeding fast. The efforts of mili- 
tary chiefs and responsible leaders to arrest the spread of treason, 
disorganization, and demoralization were denounced by the 
Socialists of the Soviet and their representatives in the Pro- 
visional Government as counter-revolutionary attempts. 

The Second Revolution . — Prince Lvov recognized that it was 
no longer possible for Liberals to work with Chernov and his 
companions. He resigned from the premiership, and the Cadets 
in the Ministry followed him. Kerensky became prime minister. 
Although he retained the portfolio of War and Marine, he set 
himself the task of constructing a ” strong revolutionary ” 
Government. In order to find a basis for a national coalition 
he called a conference in Moscow, in which all classes, groups 
and principal institutions of the Russian State were to be repre- 
sent^. The Bolsheviks refused to take part and ridiculed the 
idea of a congregation of that kind. On Aug. 26 about 3,000 
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The meeting might have been a first step towardi the regenera* 
tion of Russia, if the leaders had clearly realia^ that the^d^ 
did not lie in counter-revolution but in dlsorganisatioiu But 
Kerensky opened the discussion by a speech in whidi waraiinga 
as to the danger to the coviiitry were intermixed with the usual 
revolutionary catchwords, and no lead was given in the direction 
of any practical reform, Kornilov, as commander-in-chief, 
delegates of the oflicers, and many of the former political leaders, 
spoke strongly of the necessity of reestablishing discipline, of a 
strong executive, of national work to be carried on by all parties 
and classes. But the delegates of the Left, who were in the 
majority, not only turned a deaf ear to all such exhortations, but 
manifested openly their contempt and dislike for the old ideals 
of patriotism. Among the worst were the soldiers delegated by 
various army committees. The whole attempt was a failure; 
instead of bracing up the pohtical consciousness of the nation 
it revealed a stale of complete paralysis on the part of the so- 
called rulers of the country. 

At the beginning of September Riga fell, after a half-hearted 
and disconnected defence by the XL Army. In the Soviet, 
Tseretelli tried to bring through the reintroduction of capital 
punishment for treason and <lesertion, and although he suc- 
ceeded in collecting a narrow majority, this measure, insisted upon 
by the officers, was nullified by motions in the opposite direction — 
for example, by a demand that the arrested BoLsheviks should 
be liberated. It was evident that no serious effort to arrest 
anarchistic effervescence could be expected either from the Pro- 
visional Government or from the Soviet: they felt spellbound 
as soon as the sacred word Revolution ” was pronounced by 
the enemies of the State. The commander-in-cliief, Kornilov, 
was not the man to submit meekly and without a struggle to 
the fatal policy of drift. He threw his authority into the scales 
against social disorder, and tried to force the Provisional Govern- 
ment to side with him. With tliis object in view he ordered 
some cavalry divisions on which he could rely to march toward 
Petrograd. He began negotiations with Kerensky through the 
medium of Boris Savinkov, a Social Revolutionary and active 
terrorist, who was acting as Assistant Minister of War at the 
time. This is how Savinkov related the main occurrences of 
this momentous crisis: — 

** When, on the 5th~6th of September^ at Headquarters I again 
told him that in the near future the Provisional (government would 
examine the bill which was Ixiing prepared by the order of the 
Prime Minister, for the measures to be taken at the base, he believed 
that the Government was no longer hesitating, and when bidding 
me farewell on the 6th of September at Headquarters he declared 
that he would give full support to the Prime Minister, for the good 
of the country. On my return to Petrograd 1 rei)orted my con- 
versations with General Kornilov to the Prime Minister, and on 
the evening of the 8th of Sept, the bill for legalizing measures at the 
base (t.e. severe penalties for breaches of discipline) was to have been 
examined by the Provisional Government. But on the 8th, of Sept. 
I was summoned to the Winter Palace, and the Prime Minister told 
me something that was a complete surprise to me. He told me that 
V. N. Lvov had come to him with an ultimatum from Gen. Kornilov, 
who demanded that the supreme authority should be given over to 
the Commander-in-Chief, with all military and civil power over the 
country, and that he, the Commander-in-Chief, was to form a 
Cabinet in which I was to be Minister of War and the Prime Minister 
was to be Minister of Justice. The ultimatum was in writing, but 
was signed, not by Gen. Kornilov, but l)y V. N. Lvov himself. 1 hen 
the Premier called Kornilov up on the Hughes apparatus, and asked 
him without reading out to him the text of the declaration signed 
by V. N. Lvov — whether he was ready to sign the ultimatum pre- 
sented by V. N. Lvov. Gen. Kornilov replied, ' Yes, I am ready to 
sign.* On the same day (8th of Sept.), the Prime Minister sent a 
telegram to Gen. Kornilov at Headquarters, demanding that 
Kornilov should immediately give up his post and leave the army.’* 
(Tyzkova- Williams, 214, 215.) 

Kornilov’s attempt to assume power was obviously conducted 
in a very clumsy manner: he was not a statesman, but a soldier, 
and the people around him were in no way able to make up for 
his deficiencies in political training. It is almost inconceivable 
how he could have chosen as his messenger the half-witted 
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V. Lvov. But, apart from that blunder, the chief advisers of 
Kornilov, were Zavoiko, a minor bureaucrat of the old regime, 
crafty and plausible, but devoid of insight and authority, and 
Aladinc, a noisy half-educated demagogue, a member of the 
First Duma, who had turned Nationalist and had nothing to 
recommend him but his posing as the mouthpiece of the secret 
diplomacy of the Entente. However this may be, the Intended 
coup d'Hai miscarried completely and made the situation only 
worse. Kerensky assumed the part of a heroic defender of the 
Revolution against a military conspiracy, all the various Social- 
istic groups joined him in the outcry against the would-be 
dictator, the army did not rise to support the general, who wanted 
to reestablish discipline and unity of command, the leader of 
the cavalry corps, which had advanced to the outskirts of Pet- 
rograd, shot himself, and Kornilov and his principal supporters 
— Danikine and Lukomsky — were arrested and charged with 
treason. The outcome of the whole affair was a recrudescence 
of revolutionary zeal, and a violent rush to the Left. In the 
country the panic produced by Kornilovas attempt expressed 
itself in wholesale massacres. 

The victorious Kerensky did not realize that he had thrown 
away the last chance of salvation from the rising tide of anarchy 
and terrorism. lie appointed himself commandcr-in-chief and 
imagined that he was strong enough to defeat the onslaught 
from the Left as well as from the Right. Yet he received warn- 
ing after warning of the crumbling away of political organiza- 
tion. The central executive of the Soviet had been effected by 
the landslide towards the Left. They called a Democratic 
Conference in Petrograd from which all bourgeois elements 
were excluded: the membership was restricted to delegations 
from Soviets, trade unions, cooperative societies and peasants' 
communes. This Assembly, in which the various Socialist 
groups had entirely their own way, could not even agree on a 
resolution calling for a Coalition Government capable of defend- 
ing Russia in the hour of supreme danger. A motion in the 
sense was first passed and then rejected in consequence of the 
reluctance to admit Cadets and adherents of Kornilov to any 
share in the Government. 

In contrast with this confusion of ideas and lack of resolution 
the extremists were quite dear in their minds, and the snake 
of Bolshevism was lifting its head again. Trotsky, who had been 
let out of prison, was more popidar than ever, when he dis- 
coursed on the necessity of forming a Government of the Soviets 
and appealing for peace to the proletarian masses of the world. 
At the new elections to the Executive of the vSoviets of Workmen, 
Peasants and Soldiers, he was elected President against Cheidze. 
This meant that the dualistlc system was recognized to be obso- 
lete, and the Provisional Government with Kerensky at its 
head was to be discarded in favour of a concentration of power 
in the hands of the Extremists. A motion condemning Kerensky 
and his Government was passed by the Soviet Executive. 

Kerensky tried to parry the blows by supplementing a totter- 
ing Coalition Ministry with a Council of the Republic composed 
of representatives of all the political parties, principal associa- 
tions and institutions. This body met at Petrograd on Oct. 20. 
It gave a measure of its capacity for political action by starting 
a long discussion on the question of the active or passive defence 
of Russia against the ever-increasing German menace. Although 
the Bolsheviks ostentatiously left the Council as a protest 
against the presence of “ bourgeois ’* elements and the ** counter- 
revolutionary " policy of the Council, the remaining parties 
were unable to agree on any definite and patriotic motion. The 
Internationalist delusions of many Socialists were strong enough 
to prevent any firm declaration directed against the Germans. 
Five motions were made, and all five were rejected one after the 
other. Defencists like Plekhanov were powerless against the 
Internationalists led by Martov. 

Tht Bolshevist Usurpation . — The time of the Bolshevists had 
come. In the first days of Nov. 19x7 the Soviet under Trot- 
sky’s leadership formed a military Revolutionary Committee, 
and on the 3rd, the authority of that Committee was recog- 
nized by the Petrograd garrison. Then steps were openly taken 


to form an armed force dependent on the Soviet and independ- 
ent of the Provisional Government. By the side of this force, 
which was considered not to be entirely trustworthy, the sailors 
of the Baltic fleet could be counted upon implicity: they had 
long ago thrown in their lot with the advocates of civil war and 
terrorism. Kerensky assured his ministers, and proclaimed 
loudly to the population that he had taken the necessary meas- 
ures to suppress any attempt at a revolt. In reality he had no 
troops at his disposal except a couple of battalions of military 
cadets and one company of women. The commander-in-chief 
of the Russian army relied on speeches against machine-guns, 
as the Chinese generals of z86o had relied on painted dragons 
against the rifles of the English and French expeditionary force. 
The result was a similar one. On Nov. 7, Bolshevik sailors 
surrounded the Winter Palace, and after a brief scrap with the 
.women arrested the ministers, the premier and commander-in- 
chief having disappeared in good time. A lieutenant with some 
soldiers drove out the Council of the Republic. The Cadet 
battalions were overpowered, and their remnants massacred by 
the soldiery and the mob. A small force of Cossacks under 
Gen. Krasnov skirmished for a few days against the sailors 
and armed workmen on the outskirts of Petrograd, but even- 
tually concluded an armistice and withdrew. In Moscow the 
struggle was fierce, and Cadets held out for some time in the 
Kremlin together with a few loyal battalions. But there, too, 
defenders of the Government submitted to superior gun-power, 
lack of supplies and the discouraging influence of discussions 
and treachery. All along the front the demoralized soldiery 
rose against their officers and massacred them in the name of the 
Revolution. The commander-in-chief at headquarters, Duk- 
honin, was dragged out by a mob of soldiers and murdered. 

The first act of the Bolshevik dictators was to satisfy the 
craving of the masses corrupted by them: private property was 
abolished, with the reservation that the land of the peasants 
and Cossacks was not to be confiscated. At the same time the 
new Soviet Government addressed to all the belligerent States 
the proposal to conclude peace. The Entente Powers were 
invited to join in direct negotiations with the Central Empires; 
failing this, Soviet Russia would conclude a separate peace. 
The advanced Socialists had no scruples as to the ** letting 
down" of Allies who had been struggling for three years 
against the German Junkers: what they were chiefly afraid of 
was an Allied victory. 

The same contempt for truth, duty and justice, was displayed 
in the domain of home politics. The coup d'etat had left one 
institution still standing — the Constituent Assembly in process 
of formation. The Bolsheviks had clamoured for its immediate 
coh vocation, and accused all the parties with the criminal 
design of delaying or preventing its meeting. They were now 
at the head and could not forthwith stop the elections. These 
had been prepared laboriously by idealistic doctrinaires — by 
staunch believers in universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage. 
All citizens of both sexes who had attained the age of 20 were to 
take part in it. To make the arrangements absolutely perfect, 
the principle of proportionate representation had also been 
introduced in a somewhat peculiar form. The various parties 
were to present lists containing as many names as there were 
seats allotted to the electoral district. The attribution of these 
seats to the parties was to be made in proportion to the number 
of votes cast in support of each list, the candidates taking 
places in the order of their seniority in the parties nomination. 
The absurdity of these mechanical devices had been already 
demonstrated by the municipal and rural elections, but the 
defects of the latter were greatly intensified in -the case of the 
Constituent Assembly. Ignorant peasants were led off to 
record their votes for long lists of men whom they did not know 
and in support of platforms they did not understand. The 
extreme parties did not shrink from any kind of violence and 
fraud to bring in their nominees. Nevertheless, some sort of 
elections were actually held, right in the midst of revolutionary 
chaos, in the months of Nov, and Dec, The result was that the 
Social Revolutionaries got a large majority, thanks to the votes 
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of the peasantry, while next came the Bolsheviks, who drew their 
chief support from the workmen in the towns and from the 
soldiers. The Mensheviks and the Cadets came in with negli- 
gible numbers, the latter with 15 out of a total of 600. 

The Bolsheviks were not satisfied with such results. As soon 
as it became clear that they had not won in the gamble for votes, 
they began to revile the ** parliamentarism ** of the Constituent 
Assembly and of all national organizations as opposed to class 
groups. When the members of the Constituent Assembly 
came to Petrograd, and tried to get into the Taurida Palace, 
they were met by armed guards and ejected from the building. 
Leading members of the Cadet party, Countess S. Panina, 
Shingarev and Kokostsev, were arrested as ** enemies of the 
people ** and thrown into the dungeons of the Fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. An order for the arrest of Chernov and Avk- 
sentiev was also issued, but they could not be found. At last, on 
Jan. 18 1918 the opening sitting of the Constituent Assembly 
was held. Trusty heroes from the Kronstadt fleet, with loaded 
rifles, surrounded the deputies from all sides; the galleries were 
packed with a howling mob. In spite of this, the election of the 
President resulted in a defeat for the Bolsheviks and the Social 
Revolutionaries of the Left allied with them. Their candidate, 
Marie Spiridonova, received 158 votes against V. Chernov, 
who got 244. Nor did the Assembly consent to register all the 
decrees handed in by the Bolsheviks and to abdicate its legisla- 
tive power in favour of the Soviets. The armed rulers were not 
disposed to bow before the recalcitrant Assembly. After sitting 
one day, it was dissolved and ejected from the Taurida Palace. 

By way of justification for this act of treacherous violence, 
it was maintained that the Constituent Assembly did not reflect 
the will of the Revolution,** that the ** masses ’* had moved 
away from the standpoints represented by the party lists, and 
that, altogether, ** formal democracy ** has no right to decide 
in times of Revolution: the leadership ought to belong to the 
advanced organizations conscious of their aim and intent on 
achieving it. It was not difficult even for ** nebulous ** Social 
Revolutionaries of the Centre and Right to refute these sophisms. 
They urged with perfect truth that the will of the Revolution 
in this case meant simply the arbitrary sway of a gang of reckless 
adventurers, that the Assembly, in spite of all its defects, was 
the one authorized institution entitled to speak for Russia, an 
institution which had been recognized and made use of by the 
Bolsheviks as long as it suited the purposes of their propaganda. 
But what force had arguments in the face of rifles? The soldiers 
had run away from the front in order to rob and kill in the name 
of the Revolution: no one was ready to satisfy and to glorify 
them to the same extent as the Bolsheviks. Hence there was 
ample “ pragmatic ** justification for the Bolsheviks* coup d^Stat, 
Naturally the first acts of the new era were decrees of the 
Executive Council proclaiming the abolition of private prop- 
erty and the resolve to conclude a democratic peace. 

Peace of Brest Litovsk . — Two parties were necessary in order 
to conclude that honourable peace without annexations and 
indemnities ** which the Bolsheviks announced before having 
informed themselves of the views of the other party as to the 
conditions of such a peace. Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev and their 
colleagues had, however, made up their minds about certain 
points, so that the ordinary negotiations were for them only a 
formal act, attractive in so far as they enabled their sans culotie 
delegation to exchange salutations and to sit at the same table 
with the diplomatists and soldiers of powerful empires. The 
Bolsheviks had long ago made their choice between the belliger- 
ents; they expected and preferred the victory of the Germans, 
who had served them and provided them with funds in the hour 
of need. Hypocritical invitations to the Allies to follow in their 
wake at Brest Litovsk could deceive no one as to their choice. 
And as they had done more than anyone to corrupt and disband 
the Russian army, they knew perfectly well that they had noth- 
ing to oppose General Hoflmann, when the latter chose to 
** bang his boot on the table ** (Trotsky). Some show was made 
in their newspapers of strikes in Austria and in Berlin, but it 
was clearly a case iMMiipsing terms with an opponent who 
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had disarmed you and may dispatch you at his pleasure « No 
wonder that Baron Kuhlmann, after accepting the formula of an 
honourable peace “ without indemnities and annexations on 
the basis of the self-determination of peoples, required the rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet Republic to cede Poland and Courland 
to the Central Empires, to recognize Finland, Esthonia and 
Latvia as independent States, to give up the Ukraine on both 
shores of the Dnieper, and to pay a contribution of 300 million 
rubles. Trotsky tried to get away with a theatrical gesture; 
he and his colleagues declared that they could not sign such a 
humiliating peace, and they departed in noble style. Even this 
little pretence was not vouchsafed to them. General Hoffmann 
ordered some German divisions to advance, and the revolution- 
ary army was at once on the run. The delegation of Soviets had to 
come back crestfallen and to sign a second more dishonourable 
edition of the Treaty of Brest Litovsk. Lenin was in no way 
disturbed: he explained to the Third Congress of the Soviets 
that the Germans had their knees on Russia’s chest and that it 
was no use struggling. Breathing space must be had at any 
price, in the hope of a further fulfilment of Zimmerwald predic- 
tions. The Congress ratified the Brest Litovsk document by a 
large majority, and a German envoy. Count Mirbach, was sent 
to Moscow to watch over the exact fulfilment of conditions by 
the vanquished. Trotsky, who is particularly fond of repeating, 
at every turn of his account of these affairs, such phrases as 
“ we know ” or “ we expected,” may well claim that this degra- 
dation had been foreseen and to a great extent brought about by 
his party. But the breathing space required by Lenin was 
provided, not by the Brest Litovsk peace, which was the opening 
move for the complete enslavement of Russia by the Germans, 
but by the unexpected fact that the Allies did not succumb, in 
spite of the treacherous conduct of the Bolsheviks. The Marx- 
ist prognostics of the victory of Germany as the nation best 
organized in a technical and economic sense was shown to be 
fallacious. The staying power of the Austrian, Bulgarian and 
German armies proved to be less than that of the soldiers of 
France, Great Britain and the United States. The victory of 
the Allies saved Russia from the consequences of Brest Litovsk. 

The Rule of the Communists . — In spite of the fact that the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly had resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for the Social Revolutionists, the drastic 
way in which Lenin and his companions had satisfied the popular 
demands for peace at any price, for land and for proletarian 
privileges, ensured to them the more or less fervid support of the 
masses. The lower classes enjoyed the defeat and humiliations 
of their betters even apart from direct advantages and even at 
the cost of some discomfort for themselves. The pent-up resent- 
ment and envy of generations found vent in acts of brutal violence 
and disorder. It was pleasant to see maids of honour sweeping 
the streets, and generals insulted and sometimes murdered by 
their soldiers. We are told of cases when the descendants of 
serfs dug out the skeletons of their former squires from their 
graves and threw them into sewers. It was an act of frenzy on 
the part of revolted slaves when the commander-in-chief, 
Dukhonin, was torn to pieces at his headquarters and Ensign 
Krylenko installed in his place, or when, later, the heroes of the 
great war — Ruzsky and Radko Dmitriev — were massacred in 
Piatigorsk because they did not truckle under the threats of the 
disbanded soldiery. The officers slaughtered in Helsingfors, in 
Kronstadt, in Kiev, in Sevastopol, paid with their blood for the 
disaster of Tsushima, the Sukhomlinov misrule, the cruel dis- 
cipline of the Old Army. As a result, Bolshevik domination 
spread over the land like a forest fire, and all attempts at resist- 
ance proved unavailing against its elemental progress. The 
cadets of the military schools of Moscow held the Kremlin for 
a few days with great gallantry, but they were betrayed by the 
head of the Moscow garrison; he surrendered them to the Com- 
munists “ for the sake of peace.” Occasional resistance in other 
towns was put down with even greater ease. The personnel of 
many administrative institutions went on strike, and attempted 
to stalemate the usurpers by refusing to serve under them: the 
strikers were reduced to obedience after a couple of months by 
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the necessity of earning their bread somehow. Countess Pamna> 
one of the most enlightened and public-spirited Russian women, 
bad acted as Assistant Minister in Kerensky’s last Ministry: 
she was thrown into prison for having supported this strike 
movement, which the Bolsheviks treated as a ** sabotage ** of 
Government services. She was eventually released, but two 
among the most idealistic, most self-sacriiicing of the Liberals 
who had taken part in the Provisional Government, Shingarev 
and Kokoshkin, fell victims to a dastardly gang of murderers 
in a hospital where they had been lodged on account of illness. 

The only serious attempt to oppose armed resistance to the 
bandits was offered by Gen. Alexciev and the indefatigable 
Kornilov. They collected a few thousands of devoted men, 
most of them officers, formed them into improvised units, and 
took the field against the Bolsheviks in a far-off corner of the 
empire in Northern Caucasus. Kornilov fell in the unequal 
struggle, but his comrades succeeded in building up gradually a 

Volunteer Army ** which held its own in the Kuban territory. 
It was too weak to advance because the Cossacks, instead of 
joining it with all their forces, wavered and negotiated. Hetman 
Kaledin, a brilliant general who had won conspicuous distinction 
in Brusilov’s campaign of 1916, was so grievously affected by 
this lack of patriotism that he committed suicide; and his suc- 
cessor, Krasnov, preferred to enter into an agreement with the 
Germans, who were spreading their tentacles from the Ukraine 
to the Donets and to the Volga. 

The rise of the revolutionary tide was, however, not a con- 
stant and unbroken process. The shattered forces of the past 
did not give .way without repeated attempts to reassert their 
vitality. The Orthodox Church that had grown up with the 
Russian people in its hard struggle for existence could not be 
reconciled with the rule of aggressive materialists. Everywhere 
the clergy exerted its inffuence publicly and secretly against the 
anti-Christian rulers. Tikhon, the newly appointed Patriarch 
of Moscow, whose chair had been set up again by a national 
Council of the Orthodox Church after an interval of 200 years 
of Babylonian bondage to lay bureaucracy, denounced and 
anathematized the Communists. Everywhere processions and 
ceremonies recalled to the popular mind the ancient traditions 
of creed and ritual, and even the most hardened among the 
rioters and deserters responded at times to these emotional 
appeals. The Bolsheviks turned sanctuaries into public halls, 
desecrated revered shrines, tortured priests and shot bishops, 
but these persecutions strengthened the moral hold of the 
Church on the flock, purified the sunken priesthood by a new 
baptism of blood. Among the Intellectuals themselves, religion 
regained many adherents, and men like Eugene Trubetskoy or 
Bulgakov, who had stood up for Christian ideals in the days 
when it was considered ridiculous for an educated man to do so, 
found themselves at the head of a powerful movement. 

The Liberals also did not give up the struggle. A number of 
more or less secret associations sprang up. I'he Press was being 
gradually gagged by the Bolsheviks, but these associations 
continued their underground existence in spite of the espionage 
and arrests. The most influential were the Radical League of 
Reconstruction (Soyus Vogrojdenia) led by Avksentiev and 
Argunov, the Centre, composed of Cadets and Left Octo- 
brists with N. Astrov and N. Shtchpkin at their head, and a un- 
ion of the Rights whose principal leaders were Krivoshein and 
Gourko. The question of yielding to the Germans and crushing 
the Communists with their help was eagerly discussed in con- 
nexion with the plan of a monarchical restoration. The idea 
found favour among the Rights and was supported among the 
Cadets by P. Milyukov, who had fled to Kiev, and considered 
that the game was definitely lost by the western Allies and that 
it was wiser to accept defeat from the Germans than from the 
Bobheviks. This view was, however, decisively rejected by the 
Liberals and the Radicals, who remained staunch in their 
allegiance to the Entente and could not bear to think of German 
domination. The chastisement for this independence of mind 
followed closely upon the offence: the Cadets had held a confer- 
ence in Moscow on the political situation on May 13, 14 and 15, 


and had endorsed the policy of their leaders to remain faithful 
to the Entente: on May 17 their various centres were raided 
and many representatives arrested* Others fled south and 
east, but Moscow was still the nucleus of a /* National Centre.” 

Policy of the -How did the Entente Powers react 

against the disruption of their alliance with Russia? Their 
ambassadors, having watched with anxiety the decay of the 
monarchy, offered ineffectual advice, and informed their Govern- 
ments of the precariousness of the situation without being able 
to suggest any effective course of policy. When the blow fell, 
the Entente Powers accepted the verdict of the Revolution as a 
necessary consequence of Tsarist misrule, and the President of 
the United States actually felt more free to join the western 
coalition, since the danger of a victorious advance of Tsarism 
had been removed. The device of a double diplomacy was 
adopted: while Sir George Buchanan and M. Noulens continued 
officially to represent Great Britain and France, special envoys 
were dispatched to Petrograd as emissaries of various groups of 
Socialists faithful to national traditions, Arthur Henderson for 
Great Britain and M. Albert Thomas for France were even 
entrusted with official missions. The main object was to steer 
the Russian Revolution into a warlike course, to keep up the 
eastern front, and to provoke a resumption of the Russian offen- 
sive. The results of this unusual diplomacy were very hetero- 
geneous. While Albert Thomas eagerly supported Kerensky in 
his patriotic appeals to the army, as well as in his attempts to 
arrange a coalition with the Soviets, Arthur Henderson became 
convinced of the urgent need of peace and favoured a meeting 
of Labour delegates in Stockholm. 

The evolution of Russia was not much affected by these con- 
tradictory views of the Entente emissaries. The offensive was 
tried with disastrous results. The Russian army dissolved under 
the influence of the ‘‘ peace at any price ” movement. Disap- 
pointment with the conduct of revolutionary Russia was reflected 
in the sympathy on the part of certain circles in England for 
Kornilov’s attempt, a sympathy which did not help but rather 
hampered him. The advent of the Bolsheviks drove the western 
Powers into an attitude of absolute helplessness. They could 
do nothing to counteract the Brest Litovsk negotiations, and, 
at the same time, they were not in a position to break off all 
relations with the Communist Government for fear of its taking 
sides with the Germans. Even the shooting of the British naval 
attach^ by Bolsheviks did not rouse them from their torpor. 
The Brest Litovsk peace, the occupation of southern Russia 
by German troops, the intervention of the Germans in Finland, 
obliged them, however, to adopt a decision. The embassies 
were gradually withdrawn, the scmi-commercial and semi-dip- 
lomatic mission of Mr. Lockhart did not lead to any favourable 
results, and in the summer of 1918 all official relations with the 
Government of the Soviets were broken off. A state of more or 
less active hostility set in when the anti-Bolshevik troops were 
being reorganized on an extensive scale in various parts of 
Russia. The White forces received support from the Allies 
in the shape of military supplies, occasional expeditions, and a 
blockade of the ports controlled by the Soviets. Concurrently 
with this intermittent support of Russian national armies, the 
Allies encouraged and protected all the nationalities of the 
Empire which were striving for a separation from Russia: 
Poland and Rumania came to be looked upon by the French as 
the bulwarks of Western civilization against Russian barbarism 
and German militarism. The Baltic States (Latvia, Esthonia, 
Lithuania) and the Caucasian formations (Georgia, Armenia, 
Azerbaijlin) were backed in their separatist aspirations by 
Great Britain. This tendency to dismemberment of the Russian 
Empire could not be harmonized with the ideals and efforts of 
Russian patriots, but the Entente Powers did not pause to 
reflect on the inadvisability of destroying with one hand what 
they were helping to build up with the other. Psychologically, 
their centrifugal policy was connected with old antagonism to 
the Russian Empire, with dreams of national self-determination, 
restricted somehow by the vital interests of the ** Big Four,” 
and — after the victory over Powers^with the 
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Versailles delusions of overwhelming power over the world. 
The incoherence and vacillations of Entente policy might not 
have been so pernicious if Russian patriots had been able to 
muster an overwhelming array of anti-Bolshevik forces in Russia 
itself. Unfortunately this was not the case. 

AntuBolshevik Gevernments, — During the first months of the 
Soviet regime, while the power of the proletarian dictators was 
still shaky and unorganized, several concentrations opposing 
them were formed in the East. First, Colonel Semenov, a 
leader of Transbaikalian Cossacks, had started a guerrilla war- 
fare on the borders of Mongolia and Manchuria, advancing in 
the direction of Chita when luck favoured him and retreating 
across the Chinese frontier when he met superior forces of the 
Bolsheviks, together with the Magyar, Austrian and German 
prisoners of war mobilized by the latter. In May 1918, he 
succeeded in forming a provisional government in Chita. Soon 
afterwards, Admiral Kolchak, a brilliant naval officer, who had 
distinguished himself in the Japanese War, organized another 
Provisional Government in Novo Nikolayevsk at the junction 
of the Siberian railway with the Maritime province line. The 
Japanese, who had landed a detachment in Vladivostok, sup- 
ported him in a general way. 

About the same time, in the spring and early summer of 1918, 
there occurred another startling event. Czech detachments 
which had been formed to fight for Russia from among prisoners 
of war, and who had fought gallantly against the Central Coali- 
tion in the last campaign, demanded to withdraw after the 
dihdcle of the Russian army and the advent of the Bolsheviks. 
They were allowed to do so by the Soviet authorities, but they 
were to be disarmed, and in the course of their movement east 
towards Vladivostok they were subjected to offensive and 
treacherous treatment. Some of them refused to give up their 
arms; others, after having been disarmed, broke away, recovered 
arms and munitions, and turned on the undisciplined rabble of 
the Red troops. As a rcsidt of encounters of this kind, the 
Czechs, and some Slovak detachments which had joined them, 
seized great tracts of the Siberian railway line near the Volga, 
near Irkutsk, and by Vladivostok. Eventually, after many 
vicissitudes, these corps made their junction along the whole 
line. The total number of troops who effected this coup de 
thSdtre averaged some 80,000 men. It would be useless to 
follow in detail the swaying fortunes of these detachments. 
Their daring exploits would hardly have achieved success if a 
considerable portion of the population of eastern Russia had 
not sympathized with them. As it happened, these disciplined 
troops succeeded in creating the backbone of resistance against 
the Moscow dictators: in Siberia, Provisional Governments 
were formed in Vladivostok, in Harbin (General Florvath), 
and in Tomsk, besides the centres of military administration 
started by Col. Semenov and Admiral Kolchak. 

Unfortunately the various governments comprised different 
and mutually hostile groups, which could not be prevailed upon 
to act loyally together. The Vladivostok concentration reflected 
the Socialist ferment in the country, and worked for an inde- 
pendent Siberia. The Government formed in Tomsk was an 
Executive of a Siberian Duma, composed of delegates from 
various organizations — zemstvos, municipalities, political parties, 
social groups (workmen, students, cooperative associations). 
The majority of these constituencies followed a socialistic 
orientation, but their Executive adopted a more conservative 
policy and admitted several Cadets into its ranks. From 
Samara came yet another political tendency: some thirty fugi- 
tive members of the Constituent Assembly, dismissed by the 
Bolsheviks, had assembled there, and their political creed was 
expressed in the demand for a restoration of that Assembly, 
which they considered as the only body constitutionally entitled 
to wield power in Russia. Their aim was to reconstitute an 
All-Russian State, which would include Siberia as an autono- 
mous part of its organization. On the other hand the adminis- 
trations of General Horvath and Admiral Kolchak, while 
reserving the ultimate decision as to the system of Government 
to a new Constituent:^ Assembly, discarded the authority of the 
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one elected in December 1917 as not representative of Rusii'an 
opinion. These administrations favoured the propertied classes 
and built up their personnel from the remnants of the military 
and civil bureaucracy of the monarchical period. Even in the 
face of the enemy all these groups found the greatest difficulty 
in establishing cooperation. The Vladivostok Government sub- 
mitted to the authority of the West Siberian one, but the nego- 
tiations with Horvath were protracted and fruitless. A coup 
d'itat on a small scale was attempted in Vladivostok by Hor- 
vath^s lieutenant, Gen. Pleshkov, but the Allies intervened to 
reestablish the Socialist administration because it was approved 
of by the Vladivostok zemstvo. 

In the west a conference held in Ufa laid down the founda- 
tions of an All-Russian scheme in connexion with the Constit- 
uent Assembly of I9i7» and succeeded in persuading the 
Siberian Government in Omsk to recognize its authority. The 
moving element in this case came from the ^lodcrate Socialists, 
chiefly Social Revolutionaries, but Social Democrats of the 
Plekhanov persuasion and some Cadets were in agreement with 
them. A directorate of five consisting of Avksentiev, Zenzinov, 
Vologodsky, V. Vinogradov and Gen. Bolclyrov was established. 
Admiral Kolchak accepted the portfolio of War in the Ministry 
which was to conduct the actual administration. This amalga- 
mation of Governments was arranged in the beginning of Oct., 
and a mobilization of certain classes of the Siberian population 
which had been started somewhat earlier was carried out on a 
more extensive scale: it yielded some 150,000 men, whose mili- 
tary instruction had to be taken in hand under very difficult 
conditions. Many delays and mistakes occurred, and the differ- 
ent sets of people who had been brought together with such 
difficulty quarrelled over the task, suspected and accused one 
another. The officers who had served under the old regime 
were displeased with the policy of the Directors, whom they 
accused of indecision and vain talk; the Socialists chafed at the 
high-handed way in which they were treated by the militaiy 
chiefs and the employees of the ]\linistrics. In the night of 
November 18 these dissensions came to a head. A party of 
soldiers led by officers of the Omsk garrison arrested the Sbcial- 
ist members of the Directorate, Avksentiev and Zenzinov, and 
two of their assistants, while a third Director, Vologfodsky, 
joined a meeting of Ministers which elected Admiral Kolchak 
as Supreme Ruler. In the communiqu6 issued on the occasion 
by the newly constituted Government, it was explained that 
** wide social circles had been discontented with the wavering 
behaviour of the Provisional All-Russian Government in re- 
gard to certain tendencies of the Left leading to the renewal 
of a destructive policy. While condemning the coup d'Mat as 
an illegal act the new Government endorsed it by taking advan- 
tage of the accomplished fact: Avksentiev and Zenzinov were 
allowed to escape and the two remaining Directors, Boldyrov 
and Vinogradov, retired. 

Such a start did not augur well for the future of the reconstruc- 
tion movement: it showed that the enemies of the Bolsheviks 
were still irreconcilably divided by the old feud between Con- 
servative Nationalists and .Socialistic idealists. These conflicts 
helped to keep alive in the mass of the people a spirit of lawless- 
ness and distrust. And yet nothing was more needed in those 
days than steadiness and forbearance as regards details; those 
who had assumed the task of restoring order were least able 
to lay claim to efficient administration — the lack of experience 
and even honesty was felt everywhere. I'hc mobilization, for 
example, was carried out in the most haphazard fashion, crowds 
of conscripts being left even without accommodation. 

The fact that the Bolsheviks in Siberia were drawing largely 
for support on the Austrian, Magyar, and German prisoners, ^ 
whom about half a million were dispersed in various localities 
of the wide country, and the difficult situation of the Czechs 
astride the Siberian railway, had provoked an intervention of 
the Allies. Japanese, American, British and French detach- 
ments were landed in Vladivostok with instructions of varying 
intensity: all the intervening Powers gave assurances of their 
dirinterestedness, of their friendship for the Russian people^ of 
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their resolve to leave it entirely free to decide as to its destiny; 
but while the Japanese were committed by their past and their 
future to safeguard and promote their own interests^ the Ameii* 
cans were enjoined to restrict themselves to guarding railway 
communications and stores, and the French colonial troops 
held aloof. The British followed a middle course in the sense 
that part of their contingent, Col. J. Ward’s Hampshire Regi- 
ment, was pushed forward right through Siberia, but there was 
no clear military aim in that operation and steps were retraced 
when the real difficulties set in. Material support was given 
by the British more than by anybody else, but these measures 
were in the nature of a risky speculation dependent on the 
trend of home politics and on the ability of the “ White 
Guards ’’ to win the game. 

A somewhat ditlerent situation arose in the north of Russia, 
where the rule of the Soviet Commissars was overthrown both 
in Archangel and in the Murman, and a patriotic Government 
was set up under the leadership of N. Tchaikovsky, a “ Popular 
Socialist,” who had lived in England for many years as an exile. 
The opposition between progressive and conservative circles, 
and the difficulty of conducting business with the available 
demoralized elements, were also felt there, but Great Britain’s 
stake in the game was much more conspicuous, and the British 
detachments under Generals Maynard and Ironside formed a 
very important part of the forces operating against the Bolshe- 
viks. There was, however, no real cohesion between the Russians 
and their British allies, although cases of acute hostility were 
exceptional. Apart from such dissensions the ground was felt 
to be shaky on account of the war-wcarincss and the fickle 
temper of the common people. The massacre of the British 
officers by the men of Dyer's battalion showed that Bolshevik 
propaganda and Bolshevik habits were by no means a thing of 
the past. 

The southern front, organized by General Denikin after 
Alexeiev’s death, was suffering from similar weakness. The 
Voluntary Army constituting its backbone had become an 
efficient ami powerful instrument of war; the officers’ division, 
which had formed its bulk in the beginning, had expanded grad- 
ually into several corps by drawing into its ranks veteran soldiers 
who had learnt their trade in the terrible battles against Germans 
and Austrians. But the trusty regiments named after Kornilov, 
Alexeiev, Markov and Drozdovsky, had to act together with the 
levies of the Don and the Kuban Cossacks, who, though unrivalled 
as irregular horsemen, had their own axe to grind in the conflict. 
The Don province had been subjected to repeated attacks and 
devastation, and many of the Cossacks were anxious to keep 
to their frontiers and to manage their own affairs. As for the 
Kuban people, they were divided among two sets: the men of the 
** line ” in the north were patriotic enough and fought brilliantly, 
but the Black Sea Cossacks, mostly descendants of the Zaporog 
Cossacks transferred to the Kuban from the Dnieper by Cather- 
ine II., were animated by a spirit of separatism and ready to 
follow leaders who worked for a Cossack Republic. A great 
deal ilepended on the skill and the political insight of Denikin’s 
administration, and in this respect, as on the eastern front, 
grievous blunders and abuses occurred. The main direction was 
necessarily in the hands of military commanders inclined to 
insist above all on discipline, and contemptuous as to political 
theories and subtle distinctions. Denikin himself, though pier- 
fectly honest and straightforward, held systematically aloof 
from constitutional disputes, and declared his task to be pri- 
lUifSuily one of liberation and restoration. His principal assist- 
ifito Cfencrals Dragomirov and Lukomsky, had even less taste 
^iPPpolitical ** metaphysics,” and one of the civil advisers, Prof. 

Sokolov, openly expressed the view that the only regime 
i^ited to the circumstances of the time was a “democratic dic- 
tatorship ” satisfying the needs of the common people. Although 
nothing was prejudged as to the ultimate form of Government, 
the organization of the southern territories occupied by Denikin 
was cast in the mould of the supreme authority of the command- 
er-ifi-chief. By his side stood a Special Council composed of the 
beads of departments and of a few representatives of public 


opinion. All the members — some twenty-— were nominated by 
the commander-in-chief. The elements of military and civil 
bureaucracy were decidedly predominant, and the “ Left ” was 
confined to three Cadets, all moderate Liberals. The Socialist 
parties were excluded from the Government and kept under 
strict supervision as regards their Press. One of their influential 
leaders, Schreider, was deported by order of the Government; 
many others left of their own accord for the Crimea. The 
greatest difficulty was experienced in holding the balance between 
the aims of the Volunteer Army engaged in the reestablishment 
of a National State and the aspirations of the Cossack communi- 
ties tending towards federalism. The problem of reconciling 
these contradictory tendencies was a most difficult one. The 
Kuban Rada (Assembly) manifested openly separatist leanings: 
its leaders, Bytch and Makarenko, were dissatisfied with a dual- 
istic arrangement contrived after many efforts between the 
Higher Command and the Rada. They wanted the political 
independence oi the Kuban to be recognized, and sought an 
alliance with other Cossack territories in order to strengthen 
their demands. This political strife reacted in a most unfa- 
vourable manner on the conduct of operations in the field. 

Reds V. Whites . — Disgust with the hypocritical tyranny of the 
Bolsheviks and the humiliation of Russia found a vent in con- 
spiracies and risings among the intellectuals. The GcMMOian asr 
cendency was challenged by the murder of the ambitssador, 
Count Mirbach, in July 1918. Almost simultaneously the 
commissar in charge of the police in Petrograd, Uritsky, was 
killed, and Lenin himself dangerously wounded by a Socialist. 
The Social Revolutionaries made an attempt to overthrow the 
Bolsheviks in Moscow, but were suppressed with great slaughter. 
Later on, the most experienced of Terrorists, Boris Savinkov, 
engineered a rising in Yaroslavl and neighbouring districts; it 
was quelled after bitter fighting. These isolated attempts in 
the heart of Russia were not so dangerous as the simultaneous 
advance from the east and the south. Kolchak’s armies reached 
at one time Kazan and Simbirsk, Denikin pushed as far as 
Orel, and in the north there was some hope that Gen. Iron- 
side’s British column might have joined hands with Kolchak’s 
force near Kotlas. The Communists made desperate efforts to 
meet the onslaught. The Red hosts were reorganized by former 
officers of the Imperial army, with Polivanov, Theremissov, 
Klembovsky, Parsky, Dalmetov at their head. Even Brussilov 
lent the prestige of his name to the cause of the Moscow Soviet. 
These men were inspired not only by the pressure of want and 
despair, but in many cases by a fatalistic belief that they were 
serving the interests of Russia under the Red flag as against 
reactionaries and foreigners. An iron discipline was reintro- 
duced, disobedience, treachery and cowardice were promptly 
punished with death, desertion was repressed as far as possible, 
there was no more indulgence for committee discussions or for 
the “ self-determination ” of military units which had wrought 
havoc in the last stage of the war against the Central Empires. 
In every battalion, squadron and battery nuclei of devoted 
Communists were inserted in order to watch and to lead the 
apathetic rank and file. Altogether the proletarian dictators 
reverted without any scruple or confusion to the practices they 
had fiercely denounced in the time of defeatist propaganda. 
The cadres of the army were gradually filled by wholesale 
mobilizations, and although crowds of conscripts were swept 
away by desertion, there remained enough in the ranks to out- 
number the White forces: the fact that the Bolsheviks had got 
hold of the solid centre of Great Russia against the weaker out- 
lying portions of the Empire was bound to assert its overwhelm- 
ing influence in the end. Of course, if there had been an ele- 
mental popular rising against the proletarian leaders, they 
could not have withstood the attack. But the Great Russian 
peasantry, although by no means sympathetic to Communist 
doctrines and hostile to many of the commissars, were yet under 
the spell of the opinion that they were defending their newly 
conquered land against the squires who wanted to get it back. 
While this broad basis of popular support remained unshaken 
the dictators could exert their cruelty and lusts with impunity. 
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Terror against the bourgeoisie bad been proclaimed by them 
from the very beginning: it formed one of the main planks of 
their platform. It was expanded into a system of wholesale 
slaughter and ruthless inquisitorial measures as a means of 
self-defence. The Extraordinary Commission (the famous 
Tchresvichayka) thrust the Tsar's Okhrana into the shade; 
as a matter of fact, it was served to a large extent by hangmen, 
torture-masters and spies borrowed from the Tsarist police, 
but acting with much greater independence and thoroughness. 
By the side of this cold-blooded and systematic machinery for 
crushu^ human beings acted innumerable gangs of ruffians 
and criminals, who robbed and killed in the sacred name of the 
Red Revolution with complete impunity and with the approval 
of the ruling powers. It is quite impossible to estimate the 
number of victims who fell a prey to this campaign of hatred. 

Here is an extract from Bolshevik sources which may illus- 
trate this butchery, although it does not in any way give an 
idea of its real dimensions: — 

^ ** In 1918 the ^rsons arrested on the charges of counter-revolu- 
tion, crime in office, speculation, use of forg^ and other people's 
documents, etc., numbered 47,548. In 1919 the activities of the 
Tchresvichaylca developed, and the number of persons arrested 
reached 80,662. Out of the total number of persons arrested in 1919, 
21,032 were classed as counter-revolutionaries, while 19,673 were 
arrested for crimes of office. Out of the 128,010 arresteef in 1918-^ 
^,250, or 42 J %. were liberated without subse<iuent consequences. 
Eight per cent of the total number of persons consisted of hostages. 
Nearly 11% were sentenced to compulsory labour, 29 % retaiiiea in 
prison, and nearly 8 % sent into concentration camps. In 1918 6,185 
persons were executed and 3,456 in 1919, the total number during 
the two years being 9,641.” (Lazies, The Fight on the Home Front,) 

In such cases it is not only the number of victims that counts, 
but also their quality: as in the times of Ivan the Terrible, only 

God knows the names of the murdered," but let us notice by 
way of example that some of the most respected among Mos- 
cow's citizens, whose whole lives had been devoted to the service 
of the people — the Astrovs, the Alferovs, N, Shtcchepkin — 
were shot as spies " in the summer of 1919- 

What did the Whites oppose to the Red fury? In fighting 
prowess the Whites were more than a match for the Reds, espe- 
cially on the southern front: the exploits of Wrangel's Caucasian 
corps in the attack and defence of Tsaritsin, the advance of the 
Volunteer army's infantry against heavy odds on Kharkov and 
Kursk, the rally at Rostov in the last months of 1920, are proofs 
of the excellent quality of Denikin's troops. Kolchak's Siberians 
were not seasoned to the same extent, but they were good mate- 
rial and improved rapidly, and the Orenburg and Ural Cossacks 
operating between the two groups did everything humanly pos- 
sible to oppose the Reds. But neither the eastern nor the south- 
ern armies were supported by a tolerably organized rear. Kolchak 
and Denikin moved rapidly forward in the hope of cutting of! 
the economically important district of the Ural, the Donets, the 
corn-growing provinces along the Volga and in the Ukraine, 
but their rapid advance involved a hasty and superficial occu- 
pation of wide tracts. They flooded their regiments with unwill- 
ing conscripts and had to rely for supplies on requisitions: the 
corn and the horses of the peasants were seized without any 
regard for the needs of the farmers, while the raids of Cossack 
cavalry into regions held by the Reds resulted in indiscriminate 
looting of friend and foe. What constantly happened in such 
circumstances was that the advancing Whites were received 
with " bread and salt " and attacked in the rear when they 
had been in the country for some time. 

If the White leaders had succeeded in persuading the people 
that their aim was genuinely patriotic and that private interests 
had to be sacrificed for the sake of the great cause, all the miser- 
ies of civil war might have been endured, if not willingly, at 
least with resignation. But neither on the eastern nor on the 
southern front did the Whites establish confidence, that condi- 
tion precedent of success. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that not only Denikin and Kolchak, but also their principal 
followers were fighting for the ideal of a reunited and free Russia, 
but there was too much of the hated past intermixed with theiy 
efforts; corrupt officials, greedy squires had flocked to the White 
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banners and were clamouring and pressing for revenge and com* 
pensation. The frequent cases of lynching of commissars and 
Communists were an inevitable consequence of the civil war 
and of the hatred inspired by the wreckers of Russia; it was 
impossible to draw the line between justified retribution and 
wanton cruelty in many of these explosions of wrath, Sometimes, 
as in the ca.se of Jewish pogroms in the Ukraine, subordinate 
oflicers acted against the direct orders of the High Command. 
But there were other signs of the time in the policy of the White 
leaders which created the suspicion that they were out for a 
counter-revolution, for the reestablishment of the old monarchy 
and the old gentry. The Socialists, who formed a great part 
of the intellectual class as far as the latter still existed, were 
driven back without any regard for the fact that they were 
natural allies in the struggle against Communism. One of the 
leading members of the Constituent Assembly was shot by 
Kolchak's Government in Ekaterinburg. The same fate befell 
leaders of the Kuban separatists in Ekaterinodar. The Liberal 
members of the Denikin " Special Council," like N. Astrov, 
protested in vain against a policy directed against all Socialists 
indiscriminately. If Denikin had not personally prevented 
further persecutions and open reaction, the dictatorial schemes of 
the generals would have been embodied in some drastic Act 
of the State for which Prof. K. Sokolov would have supplied a 
juridical formula. As it was, for the mass of the people the 
repeated protestations of acceptance of the social results of the 
Revolution seemed belied by the way in which agrarian reform^ 
was to be regulated. The subtle distinctions concerning com- 
pensation and redemption tax reminded the peasants forcibly 
of the procedure followed by the Emancipation Act of i86i, 
and the Reds were not slow to take advantage of this unfortunate 
association of ideas. The Whites started also a propaganda 
office [psvag)y but although some 200 million rubles are said 
to have been spent on it, its activity was subjected to bitter 
criticism by various groups in the camp of the Whites. The 
state of affairs brought about two fatal results — confusion in the 
rear of the White armies, and discord between the patriotic 
forces in Russia and the Allies. 

The conditions in the rear of Denikin's army were described 
by Soviet propagandists with ironical satisfaction. There can 
be no doubt that the activity of " green " bands of marauders, 
and the rise of such potentates as Makhno, a brigand whose 
followers are said to have mustered at times some thirty thou- 
sand, made orderly life in the rear impossible and drew off con- 
siderable forces at the most critical moments for the maintenance 
of some sort of communications. What proved even worse was 
the defection of dissatisfied Cossacks. When the Volunteer 
army was straining its forces to hold the line against the 
Reds north of Rostov, Kuban troops left their positions and 
went home, leaving Denikin's right flank unprotected. 

A similar state of affairs prevailed on the eastern front: the 
population in the rear, excited by Communist propaganda and 
fraternizing with the lawless elements so numerous in Siberia — 
convicts and prisoners of war — conducted a constant guerrilla 
warfare against the Russian and foreign troops protecting the 
Trans-Siberian railway line. Kolchak tried to counteract this 
shocking demoralization by reorganizing his government under 

' The following were the conditions of land reform proclaimed by 
Denikin on July 19 1919: — 

(1) .Sjifeguarding of the interests of the toiling population; 

(2) The creation and the placing on a sound basis of small and 

medium homesteads out of the land belonging to the State and 
private owners ; , . , • . 

(3) The preservation of the right of the landowners to their land, 
coupled, however, with the apportionment in each district of the 
amount of land that is to be retained by the former owner and the 
order of the transfer of the remainder into the ownership of those 
who arc land-poor ; 

(4) These transfers may be achieved by voluntary agreement y or by 
obligatory alienation for compensation. The new owners are to acr 
quire inalienable rights to their allotments. 

(5) Intensive aid to he given to tillers of the soil, through technical 
improvement of the lands, expert agricultural as.<siBtance, the supply 
of implements, seeds, dead and live inventory, etc. 
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the leadership of an energetic and enlightened man, Pepelayev. 
tt Was too late and the administrative {^sonnel too insufficient 
to avert the catastrophe. The eastern front gave way even 
before the southern one. Thousands of soldiers and refugees 
perished in the retreat through the icefields of Siberia in the 
winter of 1919-20; Kolchak and Pepelayev, who had sought the 
protection of the Czechoslovaks, were handed over to the 
flolsheviks in pursuit with the consent of Gen. Janin, the com- 
mander of the Allied contingents, and shot; while the Czechs 
succeeded in extricating themselves and carrying off part of the 
gold reserve seized during the occupation of Kazan. 

Allied Intervention . — The action of the Allies in these deplor- 
able titnes was contraffictory and ineffective. Large quantities 
of munitions and supplies were furnished to the patriotic armies; 
sometimes the consignments arrived late or were in damaged 
condition, while a good deal of pilfering and embezzling occurred, 
but, on the whole, it is certain that the White armies could not 
have held the field for a month without this material assistance. 
Huge sums of money were provided to help the Russian com- 
manders to tide over their financial difficulties, and it is esti- 
mated that the British spent about £100,000,000 in these trans- 
actions. But while so much was done in this direction, the 
diplomatic and strategic steps taken by the Allies were not only 
inadequate, but often mischievous. The policy of support for 
the patriotic movement in Russia lived, as it were, under a 
cloud: it was disturbed and hampered right through by the 
Opposition of strong currents of opinion in western Europe and 
in the United States. There was, to begin with, the fear of 
infection of Allied troops by Bolshevik propaganda — a fear 
justified to some extent by such facts as the conduct of French 
sailors and soldiens in Sevastopol and in Odessa, where the red 
fiag was actually hoisted by French men-of-war, and certain 
battalions of the army of occupation showed a marked disin- 
clination to fight the Reds. This fear that war-weary soldiers q| 
the Entente might not be proof against Communist propagaim 
led to the undignified scampering out of the Crimea and fron^^ 
south-west. Even more important was the sympathy shewj^o 
the cause of the Bolsheviks by Socialists in France aplif' thc 
Labour party in England, a sympathy in which th^ were 
supported by influential organs of the Radical press, feel- . 

ing manifested itself in a variety of shapes and degj^ees: some 
regarded the violence and destruction of the Comiftunist up- 
heaval as the beginning of a new era in social history character- 
ized by the overthrow of capitalism; others condoned terror- 
istic methods as a necessary means of revolutionary action; 
others again were prepared to admit that these methods were 
justified by the misrule of the Tsars that had provoked the 
vengeance of the people; all were inclined to balance the mis- 
deeds of the Reds by the excesses of the Whites and all objected 
to intervention in favour of the latter. The reorganization of 
Russia on Imperial lines was distasteful to many English Con- 
servatives who were still under the influence of the ideals of 
Disraeli. Last, but not least, there was a growing number of 
** realists ” who contended that the Bolsheviks had proved their 
right to rule because they had defeated their opponents in the 
field and that in these circumstances it would be best to recog- 
nize facts and to draw from them such advantages as could 
accrue to business men from the needs of a great country. 

The weaknesses and failings of the White organizations in 
Russia presented most convenient materials for the action of all 
these elements opposed to AlUcd intervention. The result was 
a scries of inconsistent steps which contributed to the decline of 
the cause of reconstruction. In Jan. 1919 came the proposal of 
the ** Big Four that the belligerents of the civil war should meet 
in Prinkipo and discuss conditions of pacification — a proposal 
that reflected in a striking manner the peculiar combination of 
unpractical idealism, superficial knowledge and the yielding to 

happy thoughts,” which formed one of the characteristics of 
the Versailles Conference. As the Arcadian perspectives of 
Prinkipo did not meet with the expected response on the part 
9! the belligerents, schemes acknowledging the standing of the 
proletarian dictators began to crop up, in connexion with fa- 


vourable reports by enterprising American journalUrts (Mr, 
Bullitt’s mission). At the same time the British War Office 
countenanced the plan of a raid on Fetrograd to be carried out 
by the victor of Sarikamish, Gen. Yudenich. This enterprise 
was attempted with insufficient forces (some 15,000 men); it 
was in the nature of a gamble, but even gamblers do not usually 
put stakes bn opposite sides. In this case, however, the Allied 
High Commissioner, Gen. Sir Hubert Gough, paid more atten- 
tion to the aspirations of Esthonians, who were an3rthing but 
keen to promote Yudenich^s success, than to the requirements 
of the Russians. The climax of that form of intervention was 
reached when Gen. Gough’s chief-of-Staff, Col. Marsh, gave 
the Russians three-quarters of an hour to form a North-Western 
Government and to recognize the independence of Estbonia. 
No wonder the expedition did not prosper. 

• By Nov. 1919 Mr. Lloyd George had come to the conclusion 
that it was advisable to renounce intervention and to leave 
Russia to her fate. Though doing lip service to the Unforget- 
table services of Russia in the war, he submitted that it was riot 
in the interest of Great Britain to assist in strengthening that 
country. This point of view prevailed definitely in 1920. When 
Denikin was forced to abandon the North Caucasian territory, 
British policy steered towards a liquidation of the Russian 
imbroglio. Wrangel made a last and gallant stand in the Crimea, 
but he was recognized and supported by the French only, while 
Great Britain took up an attitude of neutrality favourable to 
the Moscow dictators. 

In the war which Poland waged rather imprudently when the 
danger of restoration of Imperial Russia had vanished, Great 
Britain was prepared to surrender Poland to Bolshevik hegemony, 

^ and when the tables were turned before Warsaw, thanks to the 
I a^ji^stance of the French, British diplomacy employed itself in 
hi^^nging an armistice between Poles and Bolsheviks which 
Iftiabled the latter to concentrate their forces against Wrangel 
and to crush him. This cleared the way to a complete con- 
trol ” of Russia by the Communists, and enabled the British 
Premier to give effect to the plans of a resumption of commercial 
relations with ” Sovdepia.” There were, indeed, two aspects of 
Bolshevik policy to be considered — the alluring prospect of 
exploitation of latent and immense natural sources offered by 
Mr. Krassin, and the uncompromising attitude of the Third 
International, founded in Moscow for the express purpose of 
revolutionizing the world by fair means or foul. While France 
and the United States refused to have anything to do with a 
“ Government of assassins,” realistic considerations prevailed 
with Great Britain and Italy. Communist propaganda was 
treated as a bogey, and disarmed by certain stipulations as 
regards India and by vague promises of a general nature. On 
the other hand the door was open to trade, not indeed on account 
of bulging corn bins ” in Russia (as Mr. Lloyd George had 
once suggested), but on account of her need of everything in the 
way of raw materials and manufactures. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat was recognized as the dc facto Government of 
Russia, and its leaders encouraged to adopt a policy of renun- 
ciation of their doctrines in return for retention of power. 

The Soviet Constitution 

It remains for us to consider the internal evolution of this 
newly recognized member of European society, and the results 
achieved by its rule. 

Apart from general declarations of principles, the construc- 
tive policy of the Communists may be said to have been initiated 
at the fifth Congress of Soviets which met at Moscow in July 
1918. It consisted originally of 1,132 members with power to 
vote, of whom 745 were Bolsheviks, 352 belonged to the Social 
Revolutionary Ixjft, 14 were Maximalists, 4 Anarchists, 4 Social 
Democrats of the Internationalist group, 10 were outside any 
party, 3 belonged to “ miscellaneous groups.” At a later stage 
the Social Revolutionaries disappeared in consequence of dis- 
agreement and risings, and the Congress was supposed to com- 
prise about 1,000 members. From a formal point of view the 
most important business transacted by this Congress was the 
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acceptance of the Constitution, but this was catried in a hurried 
manner at the close of the session and without any debates to 
speak of, when the opposition had been ejected fxom the As- 
sembly. Nevertheless it is advisable to begin with a summary of its 
most important provisions. It proclaims itself to be the Consti- 
tution of the Federal Socialistic Republic of Soviets. As a mat- 
ter of fact there was no federalism about it, as no means had been 
provided for any genuine expression of the will of the component 
parts. The Ukraine, for instance, was never allowed any self- 
determination, but was simply conquered by the Bolshevik 
armies and subjected to the rule of Moscow authorities, although 
the pretence of separate existence and organization was kept up. 
The social basis of the republic was formed by the workmen and 
the peasants, while all those who used the labour of others for 
their benefit were disfranchised.* One of the fundamental 
assumptions of the system was that the normal kind of work 
that counts is manual work and all forms of activity which do 
not take the shape of manual work have, as it were, to justify 
their existence in relation to manual work. At best a rough 
equation was established between various forms of employment, 
at the worst people who could not claim the designation of work- 
men were declared to be bourgeois under suspicion. In principle 
no distinction was made between various kinds of performance 
in point of quality, and in introducing the project of the Con- | 
stitution the reporter, Stekloff, appealed in as many words to 
the famous maxim of Fourier: To everyone according to his 
needs.” It may be noticed, however, that the other side of the 
saying — ” From everyone according to his faculties ” — was also 
acknowledged in a somewhat peculiar form (by Trotsky): 
those who refuse to work need not cat. The threat was directed 
primarily against the civil servants who had thrown up their 
office work, but the principle admitted of wider application 
and came to be applied to workmen in general. 

There was no attempt at democratic equality, in any sense. 
As regards electoral representation, for instance, an industrial 
worker was treated right through as worth five peasants: 25,000 
of the former were reckoned for each delegate of a Soviet Con- 
gress and 125,000 of the latter; the same ratio obtained in local 
and provincial organization.^ Instead of the direct elections on 
which so much insistence was laid in the democratic stages of 
the revolutionary movement, all elections were managed on the 
principle of an ascending scale from lower to higher units. I'he 
result was that undesirable elements were weeded out in the 
process by means of wire-pulling or by downright violence. The 
clubs of Communists in the various local centres acted as com- 
mittees of supervision, and terrorized the country so effectually 
that the Communist party, which on its own showing did not 
number more than 600,000 members, invariably captured three- 
fourths or more of the seats in the Assemblies. 

The masses of the peasantry, to whom reference was so often 
made in the speeches of official Bolshevik orators, had much 
less chance of being heard than in the gerrymandered Dumas 
of the Tsarist regime: the so-callcd delegates of workmen, 
soldiers and peasants were generally intellectuals with a more 
or less incomplete educational record, but expert in journalistic 
propaganda and free from all received notions as to morality, 
humanity or justice. The Congress of Soviets should have met 
at least once in six months; but this rule fell into abeyance, and 
the years 1919 and 1920 saw only two congresses (the seventh 
and the eighth). The intermediate institution of the Central 
Executive Committee of 200 (later 300) had to act as a kind 
of Parliament in the absence of the Congress, and was entrusted 
with supreme authority all the while; but the Board of Commis- 
sars of the People, corresponding to a Council of Ministers 

*Chap. IV., 7. The Fifth All-Russia Congress of Soviets of 
Workers’. Soldiers' and Peasants’ Delegates considens that now, at 
the decisive moment in the struggle between the workers and their 
exploiters, there can be no place for the latter on any governin^i body. 

Chap. XII 1., 65. The following persons have neither the right to 
vote nor to be elected 

(n) Those who employ others for the sake of profit. 

(b) Those who live on income not arising from their own work, 

t Chap. X., 53 * 


under the Parliamentary regime, wielded the real authority. It 
took its lead again from its presidtumj on Which the Gdvel*n,- 
ment of Russia entirely depended, In this way the appearance 
of democracy was reconciled with the reality of a very narrow 
oligarchy, according to the pattern worked out by the French 
Jacobins in the days of the Committee of Public Safety.^^ A 
curious device of the sophistical combination consisted in making 
members of the Central Executive Council at the same time 
supervisors and subordinates of the commissars, as if genuine 
control could be expected from persons employed in working 
the machinery under control. 

Ix>cal units were subjected to similar limitations: the bour- 
geois of all descriptions were condemned in every respect to 
the position of outcasts. Elections were to be conducted under 
constant pressure from the Communist clubs, and inconvenient 
persons were to be removed from participation in local as well 
as central government. A characteristic application of this alb 
pervading suppression of the bourgeois is the handing over of all 
technical means of publicity, in other words of the I’rcss, to the 
workmen and peasants. This meant that there is no possibility 
for expressing any opinions except those approved by the 
Bolshevik clubs. The Press was not gagged — it ceased to exist 
as a free agent. It became a means of reproducing in thousands 
of copies the standard views decreed by the Bolsheviks. The 
Tsarist regime never aspired to this complete suppression of 
public opinion. The right of assembly was vindicated in the 
same way in the Constitution. The preamble of it started 
with a sounding declaration of freedom; but it was sufficient for 
commissars to declare a meeting to be counter-revolutionary 
in order to be entitled to put an end to it by force. 

The Bolshevik legislators prided themselves on having got 
rid of the division of the functions of legislation and adminis- 
tration, and treating both as alternative manifestations of the 
will of the living communities of workmen and peasants. One 
of the effects of this unification of power in the collective unit 
was the right to recall representatives which belongs to the 
rural communities, the trade unions and the military units. In 
actual practice the recall was used to allow free play to the Com- 
munist wire-pullers, who were careful to watch over the ortho- 
doxy of the various soviets. The alternation of functions opened 
the door to log-rolling and capricious changes of policy. Per- 
haps the most striking expression of the inanity of these consti- 
tutional functions was to be found in the position of the delegates 
of the Red army, who had to represent simultaneously control- 
ling power in the Executive Council and the ” iron discipline ” 
of the Bolshevik regime in the ranks. 

Altogether the Constitution ” of the Federal Republic of 
Soviets was clearly intended to be an instrument for the oppres- 
sion of the formerly privileged classes and a means of propaganda 
for the edification of people who want to believe in the benefits 
of Communist rule. When reproached with the duplicity and 
the contradictions of this paper arrangement the Bolshevist 
answers: all derogations from principle are justified by the 
necessity to fight the counter-revolutionaries and to destroy 
the bourgeoisie. Pure Communism can be introduced only 
when the people have been ground into uniform pulp: then Law 
and the State will disappear of themselves. As long as there 
is any opposition anywhere dictatorship of the proletariat has 
to be kept up, and as the mass of the people is not permeated 
with Communist consciousness the dictatorship can only lie 
constituted by the enlightened minority. Hence the nec-essity 
of the rule of the few for the sake of the proletariat. It is inter- 
esting to read the justification of the Soviet system on the 
ground that it makes popular government a reality while parlia- 
mentary institutions provide mere fictions: — 

” In democracies the only way in which a workman or a peasant 
imrticipates in government is that he puts a voting paper once in 
tour years in a^llot box. The Soviets are direct organizations of 
the masses; they are not impermeable, there is the right of recall. . . 
And this is not only the case with the Soviets which form, as jt 
were, the top of power ... the organization does not only belong 
to wortoen, it is indeed a working one. In democratic common- 
wealths the supreme power belongs to parliaments, that is,^ to talking- 
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shops. Power is divided into a legislative and an executive one. 
The sending of deputies from the workmen to parliament once in 
four years gives rise to the Action that workmen share in political 
work. In truth even the deputies do not share in it, because they 
talk. The real rulers are the metnbers of a caste,— of a social bu- 
reaucracy."* 

One might think that the rule of Soviets was free from all 
fictions and substitution of power. 

Organization of Supplies and of the Army. — The greater part 
of the meetings of the Fifth Congress was taken up by the dis- 
cussion of two topics of primary practical importance — the 
organization of supplies and the organization of the army. The 
first of these questions gave rise to a violent conflict between 
the Bolsheviks and the Social Revolutionaries of the Left. For 
the latter the socialization of the land was a measure of para- 
mount importance for the future of Russia, and they wanted it 
carried out with corresponding regularity and deliberation, in 
conformity with the wishes and the interests of the peasant 
class as a whole. Spiridonova, the leader of this faction in the 
Congress, objected strongly to the anarchistic way in which 
land was grabbed by the peasants, and reprojichcd Lenin with 
his cynical declaration that as the peasants had seized the land 
they might divide it as best they could. As a result of this cyn- 
ical indifference the country-side had been a cockpit in which 
villagers and householders were arming and fighting for the pos- 
session of coveted plots. These rural feuds were not distasteful 
to the Bolsheviks, who were intent on crushing all well-to-do and 
thrifty elements of the population as representing the hated 
bourgeoisie. In practice they wanted corn supplies, knew that 
some were in the hands of the wealthier peasants and did not 
find any other means of getting at them but the raising of the 
poor peasants against the richer ones. The result was the 
creation of ** Committees of the Indigent," whose special pur- 
pose was to ascertain who had put by any supplies and to 
expropriate these " tight-fists." Part of the loot would go to 
replenish the bins of the Red Government. This was called the 
" Dictatorship of the Indigent," and Lenin boasted that die 
Bolsheviks had succeeded in driving a weflge into the compact 
mass of the peasantry. 

The Social Revolutionaries opposed the Bolsheviks in terror- 
l.st measures as well as in the case of supplies. In the interval 
between the Fourth and the Fifth Congresses the Central' 
Executive Committee had founded and organized the ** Supreme 
Revolutionary Tribunal " from its own ranks. 'Phe Social Revo- 
lutionaries had consented in the beginning to take part in the 
constitution of this Tribunal, but they seceded from it in con- 
nexion with the first trial, when Adml, Shtchaskny had been 
condemne<l to death. They protested altogether against the 
reintroduction of capital punishment, although they did not 
scruple to participate in bloody repressions of risings and conspir- 
acies. The same difference of opinion reappeared in connexion 
with the reorganization of the army. Trotsky came to the 
Congress with a complete programme for the reconstruction of 
the Red army which amounted to a return to the iron discipline 
of the ancient regime with a change of provost marshals, " Ote- 
ioi dc Id^ queje m^y meite " was the approved maxim of the time, 
and, after having preached and agitated for years against the 
death penalty and other cruel punishments inflicted " by order 
of the Tsar," Trotsky found it simple and convenient to adopt 
all these Draconian measures and to employ former officers of 
the Old Army to enforce them as long as there was not a sufficient 
number of Red commanders and officers to provide the necessary 
personnel. The Social Revolutionaries were again true to 
theory, and denounced this change of front with bitter indigna- 
tion. Their opponents retorted that it was absurd to reject 
the death penalty when inflicted by the courts while practising 
terrorism and shooting people at sight. The Bolsheviks wanted 
a disciplined and were not disposed to be fettered by 

sentimental jiefiriderations or the reproach of inconsistency. 
These pnfli^s coincided with the assassination of Count Mif- 
bach aiid the supprejssion of a Social Revolutionary rising on Mos- 

» Bukharin, " The Theory of Proletarian Dictatorship," The October 
Vpheisud and Ptoleiarum Dictatorship^ pp. I9i 30. 


cow: they ended in a disastrous way for the Social Revolutionr 
aries, whose leaders were either shot or imprisoned. 

In the interval between the Fifth and the Sixth Congresses 
the Central Executive Committee had to settle the foundations 
of two most important sides of social life-^the organization of 
jtistice and the establishment of school education. Of course 
legislation in these respects was by no means restricted to the 
action of the Central Executive Committee in 1918: measures 
were taken both before and after, but our account must for the 
sake of convenience be concentrated aroimd the laws and 
decrees of that year. 

Administration of Justice. — Taking first the province of justice, 
we may notice to begin with the main principle of the Judicature: 
it is the substitution for the various courts of professional jus** 
tice of popular courts consisting of three judges — a chairman and 
two asses.sors. The first of these was supposed to have some 
knowledge of legal subjects, though he ne^ not be a trained 
lawyer; the assessors represent the lay community, and the 
framers of the new rules give emphatic expression to the wish 
that the common sense and the practical spirit of the lay mem- 
bers should prevail over technical considerations and a super- 
stitious regard for laws enacted by overthrown governments. 
They refer with disapprobation to the bad influence of former 
lawyers who had found their way into the new courts and com- 
plicate their decisions by a casuistic treatment of the subject 
in the old style. The publications of the Narkomjust (People’s 
Commissariat of JKistice) gave unstinted praise to decisions 
free from the tfammels of juridical dialectic and book-learning. 
The hope is expressed that the popular courts will open up new 
avenues of legal thought by the motives and arguments of their 
decisions and thus create a new and beneficial source of law. 

One of the leading representatives of Soviet jurisprudence, 
Hochberg, compares the position of public and private law in 
the new system, and comes to the conclusion that the latter is 
the creation of the bourgeois social order, as it supposes an 
abstention of judicial authority from interference with the 
contents of claims and assumes an appearance of impartial 
indifference. This reminds one of the attitude of Pilate washing 
his hands, as regards the truth or justice of the verdict. Civil 
law is decentralizing, anarchistic, derived from a fiction of free- 
dom, while public law aims at concentration and cooperation, 
and that is the law suitable to a socialistic commonwealth. 

Another article on Soviet jurisprudence dwells on the total 
transformation of criminal law, and the author is not less nihil- 
istic in his appreciation of this branch of legal organization 
than his colleague Hochberg was as regards private law; indeed, 
one branch is not more necessary than the other: — 

" There can be no idea of retribution, because the modem scientific 
view does not rin^ognize any free or responsible will. Determinists 
cannot build their law on the idea of punishment. It is certain that 
crime is the product of social conditions, and therefore cannot be 
imputed to any single individual. This being so, there is no reason 
to despair of the (usapi^earance of crime and of the coercive law 
directed against it. Mengcr halted half way: he thought that in- 
fringements of rights arc to some extent tne result of human na- 
ture, of inherent self-will. But serious infringements of rights pro- 
ceed from class distinctions and class antagonisms. There will be 
no burglaiy^ or theft when there is no private property protected by 
law: ml serious motives for homicide and other crimes of violence 
will disappear when men are ail comrades and there is no wealth or 
privilege to excite hatred. Whatever occasions there may remain 
tor inordinate self-will will be rare anomalies and can be treated as 
negligible quantities." 

In spite of all these enchanting perspectives it is recognized 
that the stage of a lawless Elysium has not yet been reached, 
and in concession to human frailty certain prohibitions and 
rules have to be maintained in the epoch of transition. This 
epoch may last for a long time, because the new order can be 
secured only by psychological transformation, and psychological 
processes take many years to mature. 

Meanwhile speculators, traders, hooligans and counter- 
revolutiohary agitators have to be coerced, and this is the chief 
business of popular courts, reinforced in dangerous cases by the 
ruthless action of the Extraordinary Commission. Trade was 
made a punishable offence and threatened with most severe 
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penalties. According to Clause i of the decree bn speculation^ 
** a person guilty of selling, storing or keeping with a View to sell, 
articles of food monopolized by the Commonwealth, if he is doing 
this as a trade, will be punished by imprisonment for a term not 
less than ten years with the hardest forced labour, and by con* 
fiscation of all his goods/’ Clause 2 says: person guilty of 

selling, storing or keeping with a view to sell, articles of food at 
prices higher than the established ones, if he does this as a trade, 
will be punished by imprisonment for a term of not less than five 
years, and by the confiscation of all or part of his goods.” 
Clause 3 says: “A person guilty of selling, storing or keeping with 
a view to sell, other articles the price of which has been fixed and 
is subject to control, if he does it as a trade, will be punished by 
imprisonment for a term of not less than three years, etc.” 
Clause 4 says: ** If he does not drive a trade (but does so occasion- 
ally), he will be punished by imprisonment for a term of not less 
than six months.” Similar penalties are impo.sed on those who 
collect provision cards with a view to trade with them. 

These Draconian measures were mitigated in practice by the 
necessity of having recourse to lawyers, who had received their 
education under the old regime. The majority of the personnel of 
the higher courts had to be drawn from that class, and did 
what they could to soften the asperities of Soviet legislation. 

In the same way Soviet legislators had to steer a middle 
course as regards private law; in 1918 law as to marriage, family 
relations and succession was cast in a new shape. As regards 
marriage the chief change was the abolition of the contrast 
between legitimate and illegitimate unions. The only difference 
was one of registration: some people might think it worth while 
to register their convention as to sexual relations, others did not 
attach importance to such routine; the consequences as to family 
status were about the same. Consorts kept their separate goods 
and had equally the right of protection and duty of m*aintcnance 
as to the children. In case of disagreement in the conduct of 
their children’s affairs, they have to apply to the local court. 
The latter may deprive either of them of the right of supervision 
in case of misuse. The wife, or woman living as such, may 
claim maintenance from the man with whom she has been living, 
if she is unable to maintain herself. As to the bringing up of 
children, she is allowed to claim assistance from the putative 
father, and if she has had such relations with several men so 
that fatherhood is uncertain, she enjoys the additional advantage 
of being able to claim contributions from each one of them. 
Succession is abolished. No one can dispose of his fortune by 
will, nor do the children inherit to the exclusion of other relations; 
after the death of a person his or her fortune is distributed among 
relations within certain degrees according to the measure of 
their needs. Their claims are preferred to the claims of the 
creditors of the deceased. 

It is needless to add that Soviet legislation uprooted the rules 
as to contract of service. All forms of service are considered as 
forms of servility, as varieties of exploitation. Everyone must 
depend on the work of his hands and combination is entirely a 
matter of public law. It appears in the shape of professional 
unions — industrial and rural alike, or in the shape of Soviet rule 
substituted for the old conception of the State. Members of the 
Soviet Republic are comrades in work, though not in service, and 
it is for the Soviet Commonwealth to assign them their shares in 
work and produce. 

Here are some characteristic passages from an article in the 
official organ of the Commissariat of Justice ' : — 

“ The project of the Provisional Government accepted as a basis 
of the legal order of industrial undertakings the fiction of a free 
bilateral contract.” Under the rule of the Soviets “ the industrial 
undertaking ceases to be governed by formal conventions or con- 
tracts and by one-sided declarations of the will of employers. The 
collective contract ... loses the character of a bilateral convention 
and becomes an objective rule of conduct." This principle was first 
proclaimed as an exception in the case of the establishment of a 
tariff of remuneration in the metal workers’ trade. It was sub- 
sequently recognized to be the normal arrangement of the status of 
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workmen. There can l)e no more talk of ” hire ” and " service 
the conception of " cooperation ” taking their place. ” The sense 
of duty and of responsibility arising from It has dictated the following 
clauses to the Petnigrad metal workers, when they constituted their 
tariff without the employers. Clause 16: ‘ When the u^^orking man 
receives a definite guarantee as to his tiarnings, he is bound to 
guarantee a corresponding amount of work in the shape of a definite 
form of production. Clause 23: In rase of evident loafing or of 
premeditated slowness the workman i« to he moved into a lower 
class and can even be dismissed.’ ‘ The juridical life of the working 
men is being unified by movements in two directions— Howards 
combining local undertakings into one common State economy and 
by uniting the Interests of separate profcs-sional groups on the lines 
of a common class consenousness.* ” 

Education and Religion . — Another subject of primary impor- 
tance considered by the Central Executive Committee in its fifth 
session in conjunction with trade unions was that of the proletar- 
ian school system. There was no discussion, and the conclusions 
of a committee for which Comrade M. Pokrovsky acted as reporter 
were approved en bloc. The report laid stress on the necessity of 
getting rid of all varieties in the curriculum of schools, produced 
by the sinister interests of the dominant class of the old regime. 
The old schools had been diversified not only by horizontal par- 
titions as lower-middle and high-schools, but also by vertical 
sub-divisions as special types of humanistic, modern side {cj. 
Realsckulc)y technical, ccclcvsiastical schools. This tendency 
towards specialization served the purpose of splitting up the 
compact and powerful mass of working men into a number of 
groups on which the dominant class could practice the divide 
et impera principle. The true educational ideal was to train all 
the youth of the country on the same lines, leading them through 
the various forms and stages of application of human energy 
to productive work. A course of nine years, beginning at the age 
of eight, would be necessary to achieve this object. Of course the 
old methods by which “ gentlefolks’ ” children were taught to 
scrawl on paper would have to be discarded. The orientation of 
the school should be directed towards preparing for a life in which 
manual work was honoured and not despised. The aim should be 
to educate men able on leaving school to take up intelligently and 
successfully any kind of task. The curriculum would be a repro- 
duction on a small scale of the cultural history of mankind, 
Astronomy would be shown to have guided the men of old in their 
observations of the seasonson which agriculture depends ; zoology 
would be taught in connexion with the tending of domestic 
animals, botany on the live specimens of plants. The manage- 
ment of the school should be an introduction to civil life, the 
principle of collective labour permeating all details, methods of 
old-fashioned subjection and discipline being entirely discarded, 
and the school should be constituted as a commune ” and the 
senior pupils should take part in its administration together 
with the teachers and the representatives of the working popula- 
tion of the district. Punishments would not be necessary in 
the.se educational communes; order would be kept up by the 
sense of responsibility on the part of the pupils. 

A quantity of literature was produced in Soviet Russia to 
spread the notions of the Proletcult (proletarian culture). In 
order to give an idea of this stuff, one or two extracts may be 
given from a paper by Comrade Bobrinsky*: — 

" We have to proceed towards freedom through the iron yoke of 
proletarian dictatorship, towards eq^uality through rationmg ac- 
cording to class, towards fraternity through civil war. Proletarian 
science becomes in practice a weapon in the stru^le for power 
and economic existence. Science becomes politics. The bourgeois 
contrast between knowledge and politics, between science and ac- 
tion, gives way a synthesis for the first time: science is turned ii^to 
the political force of the proletariat, and proletarian politics is turned 
into science. ♦ . . Natural science is comVfined into a unity with 
social science. . . . The old disputes about humanistic (classical) 
and realistic education, the old criticism directed agaitist the 
estrangement from life, against the academic character of education 
find a simple and ra<iical solution in the school of labour. . . . T^h- 
nology has acquired a place of equality with other sciences and' it 
serves as a transition from natural science to sociology. ... Tech- 
nology becomes the principal science in the system of histprical 
materialism. According to historical materialism all changeiii in 
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•octal lile are derived from the relatioim of Society to (production. 
Everyone knows that, but it is not sufficientiy recognized^ that, 
according to Mane, the evolution of history is entirely dei^endent on 
the development of means of production and that changes in the 
tatter are conditioned by changes in technique/' 

It is appropriate to mention here the ];>olicy of the Soviets as 
regards religion, and, more especially, as regards the Orthodox 
Church, as its foundations are to be found in a profound con- 
trast of cultural conceptions. The matter is well illustrated in a 
paper contributed to The Octobrist Upheaval hy Comrade N, 
Lukin (Antonov). He begins by ridiculing the notion that the 
separation of the Church from the State meant emancipation for 
the Church from secular control coupled with the right to accumu- 
late property and to influence public opinion on similar hnes to 
those which obtain in Belgium. The revolution put religious 
associations on the same level as other common law associations, 
but deprived them of the right of holding property and of 
other privileges of juridical persons. As a natural consequence 
the Orthodox Church became one of the main instruments of 
counter-revolutionary agitation. The Council called together in 
Moscow did not attract any considerable attention on the part 
of workmen and peasants, but it was crowded with representa- 
tives of the old aristocracy, bureaucracy and counter-revolu- 
tionary intelligentsia." The newly elected Patriarch Tikhon 
excommunicated the authors of the decree of disestablishment 
and the Council denounced it as an attack on the national faith 
and the religious institutions of Russia, not omitting to mention 
that the clergy was being deprived of the means of subsistence. 
In view of such an irreconcilable attitude the Soviet power is 
bound to wage a ruthless war against the Orthodox Church. It 
is armed against it by Clause s of the decree of Separation for- 
bidding all ecclesiastical ceremonies and acts directed against the 
Commonwealth. But it must not be forgotten that even apart 
from the conspiracies and direct risings, religion in general is an- 
tagonistic to the social conceptions of the new order. Even in 
its present state the Church is able to support ignorance among 
the mass of the people and to divert the proletariat from the 
struggle for an " earthly paradise " by making them dream 
about a " paradise in heaven." The example of France and of 
America shows that the clergy is prcacliing war against social 
democracy with no less fervour because it is deprived of those 
powerful means of influencing men’s brains which are at its dis- 
posal in countries still maintaining State religions. In creating 
a ttew world the proletariat stands in need of a complete and 
harmonious scientilic outlook. 

Foreign and Home Policy . — The Sixth Congress of Soviets met 
on Nqv. 61918. Nineteen hundred and fourteen delegates assem- 
bled in Moscow, of whom 829 were Communists; 71 had been 
registered as sympathizing with Communism, and 2 as Revolu- 
tionary Communists, while 6 were declared to belong to the 
Social Revolutionary party, x to the Maximalfsts, 3 to no party. 
The president Sverdlov expressed his firm conviction that distri- 
bution of seats corresponded fully and correctly to the interests 
of " wide masses of the working population of Russia." The 
debates were overshadowed by two main facts — by the victory 
of the Western Allies and by the appalling food crisis. 

Lenin, while admitting that the situation was extremely 
dingetous, because Communist Russia had to reckon henceforth 
not with two belligerents engaged in a struggle for existence but 
with the united front of the victorious Entente, thought it augured 
well for the progress of the world revolution:— 

"A complete victory of a Socialist revolution,” he said, "is 
unthinkable in any one country. It requires at least the cooperation 
of several advanced countries, and Russia is not one of them. This 
is why the question as to the expansion of the revolution into other 
lands and of our success in repulsing imperialism becomes one 
of the principal problems of the Reveflution. , . . We must raise 
the proletariat of all countries.” 

He dwelt on the benefits conferred by the Brest Litovsk peace, 
which gave Russia breathing-space and the possibility of recon- 

S ructing her army. Now the aim was to carry the contagion of 
c revolution into Central and Western Europe. — 



the rapacious imperialists of England and France are going to in- 
flict on conquerea Europe will be a more humiliating and crushing 
one than the treaty of Brest Litovsk, but this very peace will be 
their undoing, because it mil rouse the revolutionary feelings of 
the world proletariat. We are not living in Central Africa but 
in civilized countries in the twentieth century. They are raising 
a Chinese wall against Bolshevism, but Bolshevism will pass 
the wall and spread its infection among the working men of all 
countries.” 

In unison with Lenin, the president, Sverdlov, declared that 
before six months had passed they would see Soviet rule tri- 
umphant not only in Hungary, in Germany, in Austria, but in 
France and Great Britain. 

The problem of supplies was to be solved by expropriation in 
the villages. Zinoviev explained that the plan of raising the 
poor peasants against the well-to-do ones was being carried out 
with energy and success. A Congress of the " poor folk " in 
Fetrograd had been attended by 16,000 delegates; they had 
resolved to organize a special " poor folk " army consisting of 
two men from each village. In the Novgorod Government alone 
2,000" poor folk " committees had been formed: — 

” Their chief aim is to drive a wedge into village life ... to 
kindle class struggle, to kindle the sacred hatred of the poor folk 
against the rich. . . . We say . . . the ' tight-fists ’ must be 
strangled as we said before : strangle the bourgeois in the towns. . . . 
We know perfectly well that we cannot carry out a proletarian 
revolution unless we crush the ‘ tight-fists * in the villages — crush 
them in the economic and, if necessary, in the physical sense.” 

The Congress adopted a resolution in conformity with Zino- 
viev’s proposal, the gist of which was that in order to get rid of 
strife and confusion produced by dualism in the villages it was 
necessary to assign to the " poor folk committees " instituted by 
the decree of July 1 1 1918, the superior authority and to carry out 
a reorganization of rural Soviets on the pattern of town Soviets, 
turning them into true organs of Soviet power. 

The seventh Congress met on Dec. 5 19x9. Of the 1,109 dele- 
gates with power to vote, 890 were registered as Communists and 
34 as belonging to no party. In the course of the Congress some 
representatives of the Social Revolutionaries and Mensheviks 
(Dan, Martov and others) took part in the debates, declaring 
their adherence to the cause of the Socialist Republic under 
Soviet rule, but criticizing certain methods of Soviet administra- 
tion. The atmosphere of the Congress was dominated by the 
elated feelings produced by the victories over Kolchak and 
Denikin. They were extolled as triumphs over the Entente. 
Lenin admitted in his speech that the progress of the World 
Revolution had been slower and more complicated than had 
been expected, but he maintained that on the whole the previ- 
sions of the Bolsheviks had been justified by the course of events. 
The miracle of the victory of helpless and backward Russia over 
the all-powerful Entente was traced by him to the instinctive 
sympathy of the working-classes of Great Britain, France and 
Italy towards their brothers in Russia. As a result of this feeling 
it was impossible for the Allies to expose their troops to a deci- 
sive conflict with the Red army; symptoms of fraternization had 
begun to appear in the ranks of the western soldiers and the 
Entente was obliged to withdraw them. The hope to combine the 
minor border states against Red Russia had also miscarried, and 
disillusionment had been brought by the collapse of the White 
Guards equipped by the " imperialistic wild beasts " of England 
whose greed and craving for world supremacy was worse than 
that of the Germans. Resolutions of the Soviet greeted the toil- 
ing masses in all countries, invited them to struggle against 
bourgeois Imperialism and declared the Peace of Versailles a 
shameless attempt to establish the domination of the AlUes, 
to divide the world into conquerors and conquered, into great 
and small powers, without taking heed of self-determination. 

Trotsky gave a glowing account of the victorious Red army. 
He described it as an exact refliection of the Soviet Republic. It 
was built up on the principle of cla.ss domination, the ruling class 
being that of town workmen: — 

” Thev form about 15-18 % of the army, but they lead it on ac- 
count of their greater consciousness, their stronger solidarity, the 
higher quality of their revolutionary mettle. The responsible TOsts 
of commissars are occupied almost exclusively by workers of the 
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Communist party. In every regiment, every battalion* every com* 
pany is to be found a communistic cell. In this way a new communistic 
order of ‘ Samurai * has been formed. And the army is not merely 
a fighting organisation, it is a ix>litical school the like of which has 
not oeen known to the world.’* 

Trotsky prided himself particularly on the incessant political 
propaganda. “ In the beginning we had not a single elementary 
school in the army— now we have 3,800; before the ist of Jan. we 
had 32 clubs: now we have 1,315. Before the ist of Jan. we had 
not a single mobile library : now we have 3,392.” 

As regards officers and other specialists drafted into the Red 
army from the cadres of the old Tsarist army, Trotsky main- 
tained that thousands of them had reconciled themselves with 
their new position and were faithfully serving the new order. He 
was contemplating the institution of one man’s rule instead of the 
system of commanders watched over by two commissars. 

Economic Problems. — The most serious discussions took place 
in connexion with the problems of food and fuel-supplies. Tsuru- 
pa, the Pcople^s Commissar at the head of the Narklwskom (the 
Commissariat of People’s economics) gave an account of the 
working of bread monopoly. All corn supplies had been national- 
ized and the system was enforced by charging each province with 
a fixed contribution which was subsequently distributed among 
the districts of each province, while the districts assessed the 
villages with quotas according to estimation. The whole assess- 
ment of the country was reckoned at 324 million poods of corn of 
every kind: of the 30% which were charged to the first quarter 
some 60 millions were expected to come in by Dec. i. This did 
not quite correspond to the demand, but as some provinces were 
not under the control of the Soviet power, the assessment might 
be said to have been carried out satisfactorily in the greater part 
of the country as regards corn. This did not mean, however, 
that the supply of corn was secured for those who needed it. 
Many thousands of poods lay stored and rotting at the stations, 
because there was no transport to convey them to their places of 
destination. As regards meat the situation was much worse. 
Only 6cx5,ooo poods were available instead of the five million de- 
livered in 1918; the cause was the great falling off of the numbers 
of cattle held by the peasants. Butter and fats were also at a dis- 
count: the commissariat could not dispose of more than 300,000 
poods for the whole of Russia, and that meant famine in respect 
of fats. Of fish roughly 75% of the normal supply had been 
caught but the transport conditions were badly hampering its 
distribution. The proposal of the Commissariat was to extend 
the State monopoly and the coercive assessment to all food prod- 
ucts and it was adopted by the Congress. 

As far as fuel was concerned, the .situation had grown to be 
catastrophic. The loss of Baku and of the Donets coal-mines 
had largely reduced the quantity available. Instead of 500,- 
000,000 poods of naphtha, e.g. Soviet Russia disposed of 80 
million. It continued to exist only because all private stores and 
supplies had been confiscated. Things got better when the roads 
to the Donets and to Ural were cleared, but the disorganization 
of the transport told heavily on the distribution of fuel. As a 
matter of necessity Russia had to fall back once more on wood 
fuel, although the adaptation to a new system of heating involved 
immense losses. The first requirement was to provide material 
for the railways and that wa.s being gradually achieved by means 
of labour conscription. As for domestic heating, its needs were so 
great that the only way of solving the problem was to cut down 
timber in the neighbourhood of cities, and Moscow, for example, 
was being served by means of the clearing of timber in an area of 
18-30 square versts. The Commissariat was obliged to engage 
the services of private contractors and agents in order to get the 
required supplies. When, in discussion, fanatical Communists 
reproached Commissar Rykov with this deviation from the 
recognized principles of communism, he answered that there was 
no other way of collecting the timber and that, after all, the 
Extraordinary Commission was able to proceed against specula- 
tors and profiteers. In other words, the Soviet administrators 
might enable men to enrich themselves by private enterprise 
and then prosecute them on account of their gains. 

Comrade Sofronov reported on the constructive work of the 
Soviet; this work had proceeded from the top to the bottom and 
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the administration of the country had assumed the shape of 
parallel columns subordinated to heads ** and ** centres,” each 
managing its own concerns, but with little connexion between 
them and often with opposed views on kindred subjects. The 
Narkomjus (People’s Commissariat of Justice), for example, was 
not in agreement with the arbitrary terrorism of the Extraordi- 
nary Commission, but was powerless to influence or to restrict 
it, because it was acting within the column of the Home Commis- 
sariat, and no solution could be found for the difference between 
judicial and administrative tribunals. 

The discussion gave rise to attacks on the bureaucratic cen- 
tralization and the suppression of freedom by the communistic 
dictatorship. The reporter Sofronov admitted that there was a 
tendency towards one man’s rule in all branches of the organiza- 
tion, but such a tendency, explicable in the course of civil war, 
could not be conceded as a principle. It did not check the com- 
plete anarchy of economic and legal relations produced by the 
lack of harmony in administration. It ought to be corrected by a 
reform of elections, which would regenerate the local Soviets and 
thus create a basis for political reorganization at the top. An 
essential condition for such a reform was the removal of counter- 
revolutionary elements. Therefore the electoral law ought to be 
supplemented by stringent enactments not only disfranchising 
the ” tight-fists,” but making it a punishable offence for them to 
take part in any electoral or other meeting in the village. 

Lenin came forward to defend the policy of Soviet rule against 
the reproach of anti -democratic tendency: — 

” Wc do not promise,” he siiid, ” that our con.stitution guarantees 
free<lom and equality in general. Freedom -but it must be pointed 
out for what class and for what ends. Equality — but who shall 
be equal and with whom?— for those who work and who have been 
exploited in the course of centuries by the bourgeoisie, who arc 
fignting the bourgeoisie even now. This has been stated in the con- 
stitution: the dictatorship of the worknien and of the poorest 
peasants in order to suppress the bourgeoisie.” 

These ideas were more fully developed in Lenin’s speech to the 
Congress of School Extension workers (May 6 1919): — 

” It cannot be gainsaid that freedom is a powerful catchword 
for any revolution, democratic or socialistic. But our programme 
declares: freedom, if it obstructs the emancipation of labour from 
the oppression of capital, is a fraud. Any one of you who has read 
Marx, or even popular accounts of Marx, knows that he devoted 
the greater part of his life to ridiculing freeilom and equality, the 
will of the majority and all the Benthams who commented on these 
things in glowing terms. He proved that at the back of all these 
phrases lay the interests of free trade, the fre(?dom of free capital, 
which are used to oppress the workers. . . . We maintain that to 
grant freedom of meetings to the capitalists would be the greatest 
crime — it means freedom^ of mecting.s for counter-revolutionaries. 
Wc say to the bourgeois intellectuals, to the adherents of democ- 
racy: ‘You lie when you rejiroach us with the infringement of 
freedom. When your great bourgeois revolutionist.s of 1649 in 
England and of 1792-3 m France carried through their revolutions 
they did not concede to the monarchists the freedom of meetings. 
The French Revolution wfis called the Great one because it was not 
like the weakly phrase-making revolution of 1848: after over- 
throwing the monarchists it crushed them out of existence. . . . 
The peasant is a hybrid being : half a workman and half a speculator. 
This is a fact from which you cannot cscai>e, unless you destroy 
money, destroy exchange. And to do that you want long years of 
firm domination of the proletariat, because it is only the proletariat 
that can conquer the bourgeoisie.’ When we are told you have 
broken equality not only as against exploiters (a social revolutionary 
or a Menshevik might admit that), but you have broken equality as 
between workmen and fieasants, you have broken the equality of 
toiling democracy, you are criminals,’ we answer: ‘Yes, we have 
broken the equality between workmen and peasants and we main- 
tain that you, who defend this e<iuality, are followers of Kolchak.* 
. . . We ask you: ‘ the ruined workmen of a ruined country, in 
which factories are at a standstill, would they be right to submit to a 
majority of {Mia.sants, who do not yield to them the surplus of their 
corn? Have they the right to take this surplus by violence if it is 
impossible to do so in any other way? ’ The peasants are a special 
class : as toilers they are Ine enemies of capital, but at the same time 
they are proprietors. The peasant has been taught during centuries 
to consider the corn as his own, and that he is free to sell it. It is 
my right, thinks the peasant, because it is my labour, my sweat and 
my blood. It is not easy to change his psychology : it will take a 
difficult and long process to do .so. He who imagines that the transi- 
tion to socialism will b,e effected by one man convincing another, 
and this other a third, etc., is at best a child, or a political hypocrite. 
You can, if you have luck, smash an institution at one blow : it is 
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imposaible to smash a habit, whatever your luck. We have given the 
land to the peasant, freed him from the squire, thrown off all his 
fetters, and yet he goes on thinking that liberty is free trade in corn, 
and serfdom the duty to surrender the surplus at a fixed price.** 

The Eighth Congress of the Soviets , — The Eighth Congress of 
All-Russian Soviets was convened at Moscow on Dec. 23 ip2o. 
Approximately 80% of the delegates were members of the Com- 
munist party, the remaining 20% were not affiliated to any party. 
It was known that with reference to certain questions of policy 
there was an important divergence of views among leading Com- 
munists. These differences of opinion were especially marked in 
connexion with (i) economic reconstruction, including the ques- 
tion of concessions to foreigners, and (2) the demobilization of 
the army. Lenin was at the head of the so-called Right Wing, 
while the I.»cft was under the leadership of Bukharin. The dis- 
illusionment of many Communists concerning Soviet administra- 
tion was expressed in strong terms at the Congress. I'hese crit- 
icisms were summarized and by one of the leaders, Ossinsky, in 
an article which contains the following passage: — 

'* For three years, the Soviet Government has seriously turned 
aside from the principles of proletarian democracy, and from the 
spirit of the Soviet Constitution. On the one hand, there have been 
created two legislative bodies, not provided by our constitution — 
the Council of Defence and the Military Revolutionary Council; 
on the other all constitutional organs (legislative as well as execu- 
tive) have virtually disappeared. The eclipse of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee is generally known. But even the Council of People's 
Commissars and the Council of Defence, which have ostensibly re- 
placed ihe Central Executive Committee, have been, in their turn, 
eclipsed l)y still another body. In reality, the centre of political 
leadership has been shifted to the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist party, and even here to a smaller body, the ‘ Political 
Bureau J^of this coinmiUtn?. Legislative measures, diplomatic acts, 
and military plans decided by this ‘ Politik-Burcau ^ are formally 
sanctioned and issued in the name cither of the People's Commissars 
or the Council of Defence.” New Statesman^ 1921, p. 635.) 

The Congress decided to establish Provincial Economic Con- 
ferences which should be charged with tlie unification of all pure- 
ly local economic institutions. Meetings were to be held no less 
than twice a month, and the pcrsoits who were to participate in 
the proposed Conferences were to be designated by the Supreme 
Economic Council, the Commissariats of Supplies, Labour, 
Finance, etc. All local branches or institutions of the Supreme 
Economic Council in the various provinces were to be subordi- 
nated to these Provincial Councils, with the exception of so-called 

principal ** industries, such as important metal factories, 
mines, etc., which still remained directly subordinate to the 
Supreme Economic Council. 

The number of members of the Central Executive Committee 
was increased to 300 and sessions were to be held at least twice a 
month. The managing board of the Central Executive Council 
was given power to cancel any decisions of the Soviet of People’s 
Commissars. All conflicts or disagreements between the Peo- 
ple’s Commissars and Central Institutions on one side, and the 
local Executive Committees on the other, were to be referred to 
and decided by the managing board of the Central Executive 
Committee. All decrees and regulations of general importance, 
including laws, military decisions and questions of foreign policy, 
were to be examined by and were subject to confirmation by the 
Soviet of People’s Commissars. The Congress considered that 
the Soviet of Labour and Defence which had been created at the 
height of struggle between the republic and an Imperialistic 
world (Nov. 30 1918), should be reformed so as to form a com- 
mittee of the So^et of People’s Commissars. An appeal was 
addressed to the peasants asking them to support the republic 
by contributing all their surplus agricultural produce to assist 
the Commonwealth. Trotsky favoured a partial demobilization 
of the regular army and the organization of a militia. 

These were the principal decisions of the Congress. The gen- 
eral attitude of the Communist party was best expressed in 
speeches delivered by Lenin and by Zinoviev. Lenin welcomed 
the establishment of Soviet Republics in Bukhara, AzerbiWjkn 
and Armenia, as showing that the Soviet system was acceptable, 
not only in industrial countries, but also in agricultural lands. It 
was hoped that a treaty would shortly be signed with Persia. 


Relations were being cemented between the Soviet Government 
and Afghanistan and Turkey. Lenin defended the policy of 
granting concessions to foreign capitalists. It would be ridicu- 
lous to talk of Russia’s economic independence while the Soviet 
Republic remained a backward country. Guarantees would be 
demanded from those who received concessions and it was essen- 
tial that everything should be done to promote trade relations 
without delay. He reminded his audience that a long series of 
wars had hitherto decided the fate of the revolution. They must 
prepare for the next chapter in this history : — 

Without economic restoration they would be unable to hold their 
own. To achieve this economic aim it would be necessary to unite 
compulsion with moral suasion as successfully as they had been 
united in the Red army. Russia was a State of small farmers and the 
transition to communism was ham()ered by difficulties greater than 
those which would have arisen in other conditions. For the attain- 
ment of their economic objects the assistance of the peasants was 
ten times more necessary than it had been during the war. The 
peasants were not Socialists. The Communist workers ” must tell 
the peasants that it was impossible to continue freezing and dying 
of starvation indefinitely.” If such conditions continued they would 
be defeated in the next chapter of the war. There must be a larger 
area of land under cultivation next spring* and there was no hope 
of salvation unless this ettonomic victory was obtained. They 
recognized their obligation to the i)easants* They had taken their 
bread in exchange for paper-money. They would compensate them 
as soon as industry was restored. The menace of Russia to the 
capitalist world could not bo maintained without an improvement of 
ect)nonik: life. As long as she remained a small farmers’ country 
capitalism would find more favourable acceptance than Com- 
munism. The foundation and basis of their home enemy (capitalism) 
has not been removed. Electrification would help them to remove it. 

Zinoviev admitted that the Soviet regime was degenerating 
through the influence of an immense and inefficient bureaucracy. 
He laid the blame on the traditions of the old administration: — 

The utilization of bourgeois specialists in the work of economic 
and administrative reconstruction was absolutely essential and in- 
evitable. The worst feature of this recourse to specialists was that 
they exhibit a red-tape attitude towards their work, not entering 
into the spirit of it : they have brought the worst habits of Govern- 
ment lethargy and bourgeois bureaucracy into our administrative 
organs. Those workers and peasants, whom the Soviet Government 
drew into direct participation in the Ciovernment, although they 
saw the weak side of these sfiecialists, were themselves powerless to 
raise affairs to a higher level. Thus a wrong attitude was taken 
up toward those who worked by brain and not by hand. Workers 
who stand at the lathe are regarded as useful members of society, 
but what about the man who counts the lathes, who works out plans 
of production, who carries out essential statistical work ? Such men 
are sometimes contemptuously deserribed as bureaucrats. . . . 

The workers’ and peasants' control must be transformed from an 
organ of supervision over the activity of Government institutions 
into an organization for attracting broad masses of the workers and 
the peasants to administrative tasks, for inculcating the methods 
of administration in accordance with the decree of the All-Russian 
Executive Committee dated Feb. 7 1920. 

Russia in 1920-1 

Soviet Russia had shrunk considerably by 1921 in compari- 
son with the former Russian Empire. Instead of a population of 
some 180 millions it comprised in 1921 about 130 millions, of 
whom 10 millions were peasants and the rest were divided among 
the townsfolk and the nomadic and hunting tribes of the eastern 
steppes and of Siberia. It is estimated that the country lost 

1.700.000 killed in the course of the World War, but it is impos- 
sible to form even an approximate conception of the number of 
those who perished from the indirect effects of the war through 
wounds, iU-hcalth and privations, and of those who were de- 
stroyed by the massacres of the civil war, the misery of retreats 
and migrations, the epidemics of typhus, cholera, diphtheria 
which claimed a heavy toll in the unsanitary conditions of life. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to put the number of victims 
of these disorders at some 10 millions. The abnormal increase of 
the death-rate has been definitely registered in certain cases, 
and there is good reason to suppose that in all centres where 
people congregated for political or economic reasons exceptional 
mortality prevailed and the health of the population was 
enfeebled through starvation and sickness. Petrograd, with 

2.250.000 inhabitants in 1914, had been reduced to some 700,- 
000, and Moscow to 1,000,000 instead of 1,800,000. 
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But, undoubtedly, the greatest inroads had been made by the 
separation of l^rge territories that had acctuired poHticai inde- 
pendence. Finland accounts for a diminution of 3,000,000; 
Poland for x 1,000, 000; Esthonia and Latvia for 3,000,000; 
Lithuania for 5,000,000; Georgia, Armenia and AaerbilIjiUi for 
8,000,000; Bessarabia for 3,000,000, the districts of White Russia 
and Volhynia, ceded to Poland, for 3,000,000. 

Economic DisrupHon^^Tht great combination for economic 
intercourse guaranteed by the empire had been broken up to the 
detriment of most of its component parts. Of course, from the 
point of view of national separatism, the political independence 
of Esthonia or Latvia was a great conquest, a glorious assertion 
of self-determination, and a source of profit in the helpless condi- 
tion of Russia. These Baltic States serve as a kind of neutral 
fringe in which Bolsheviks can be met in safety by representa- 
tives of western Powers and western commerce. Gold from the 
Russian State reserves was being stored there, Reval and Riga 
serving as outlets for whatever trade was conducted with the 
west by the bankrupt Government of Moscow. Undoubtedly 
such a position, recognized by Europe and at the same time high- 
ly useful to the Soviet, might be a lucrative one. But these new- 
born States hardly realized sufficiently that sooner or later an 
account would have to be rendered to a Russia restored to its 
national traditions and strength. Such a historical Russia would 
hardly consent to leave the gates of the Baltic in the hands of 
alien Governments, who had done their level best to thwart its 
eflForts at restoration in igip, who manifested on every occasion 
their hostility to the Russian people and were in more dangerous 
proximity to Petrograd than Ireland was to London. The Bol- 
sheviks had no objection to using Lettish mercenaries for repress- 
ing popular risings in Russia, and Lettish stockbrokers for com- 
mercial dealings with the west, but the Russian Government 
could not be expected to remain anti-national for ever. In the 
case of Poland the necessities of the industrial situation are quite 
as obvious as those of the commercial one. Polish industry 
thrived on the economic connexion with Russia. Without the 
Russian market Poland is economically a lifeless strip of terri- 
tory: Germany does not want Polish manufactures; the only 
commodity it ffid want from Poland was cheap labour, but recent 
occurrences in Silesia and elsewhere show to what an extent na- 
tional animosities have obstructed intercourse, even in this re- 
spect. It will be a long time before Poland will be able to use 
the outlet to the sea for the purpose of considerable trade and it 
is not likely to become ever a sca-power of some standing. In 
the meantime Poland in 1921 was practically bankrupt, with its 
currency enormously depreciated. It would certainly not seek 
reunion with Russia, but it might regret the opportunity it had 
in 1919 for helping in the restoration of a national government in 
Russia. Lithuania, with its unhappy situation in the intersection 
of the lines of action of three powerful neighbours — Germany, 
Poland and Russia — had to keep up a front primarily against the 
Poles as its most dangerotxs neighbours. As German protection 
was excluded by the policy of the Entente and especially of 
France, it seemed certain that the Lithuanians would sooner or 
later have to lean on Russia. But it would have to be a Russia 
with a civilized Government and a solid national basis. As for 
Rumania, the seizure of Bessarabia, though confirmed by decree 
of the Entente Powers, and the wholesale dispossession of Rus- 
sian landowners, had not pacified the province, of which half the 
population belonged to the Russian stock and in which even 
many Moldavians were reputed Russophiles. The alliance be- 
tween Rumania and Poland, concluded in the spring of 1921, 
might serve the purpose against a possible Bolshevist offensive, 
but would hardly help against a reconstituted National State. In 
the Caucasus again, the various alien nationalities are so inter- 
mixed and so hostile to each other that it was impossible to ex- 
pect the rise of any local federation or even of durable peace; the 
Armenians, the Georgians, the Caucasian Tartars, as soon as 
they were free of their movements, were inclined to jump at each 
other’s throats, and the necessity of a strong empire holding 
their appetites for self-determination in check was recognized 
even in xosz: it formed the background of the Soviet Govern- 
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ments artificially created in Azerb&Ij&n, in Georgia and in Ar- 
menia. The factor of economic interdependence was also clearly 
to the fore: Georgians normally hate Armenians, though the rural 
popidation of Georgian stock wants the codperation of the Ar- 
menians in the towns. The Tartars would fain swoop down on 
the people in the plains, and have repeatedly tried to do so, but 
after a time the necessity of drawing supplies from peaceful 
agriculturists and traders asserts itself among them. The oil 
treasures of Baku are of paramount importance to any Russian 
State and on the other hand these oil wells cannot be exploited 
without drawing supplies from a Hinterland furnishing food 
and manufactured articles. Above all, these regions can reckon 
on peaceful development only if there is a strong police force to 
keep the heterogeneous elements in order. Such a force could 
only be provided under existing conditions by Russia. Even the 
Bolsheviks had found access to this disturbed region as negotia- 
tors and pacifiers although their methods of pacification were of a 
peculiar kind — mainly the extermination or driving out of ele- 
ments opposed to the Soviets. 

On the whole there could be no doubt in 1921 that anti-Rus- 
sian tendencies and political arrangements found their chief 
support in the absurdity of Bolshevik rule as well as from a 
recollection of the oppressive policy of the Tsarist period. A 
change for the better in the direction of freedom and democracy 
in Russia would render it possible to restore to some degree the 
economic and political ties which rendered fruitful the cobpera- 
tion between these interdependent elements. As things stood, 
Soviet Russia was in 1021 deprived of important commercial 
outlets and industrial axixiliaries, and had to pay a proportionate 
price for such help as she could get from them. 

Commercial Intercourse , — ^The curtailment of these resources 
was, however, of small importance when compared with the mis- 
rule of the Communist authorities in Russia proper. As a result 
of the civil war, of the proscription of trade, of the destruction 
of the middle classes, of the ruin of currency and credit, the pro- 
cesses of circulation had been impeded and blocked to such an ex- 
tent that one had to look back to the Mongol invasions in order 
to find anything similar in magnitude to the misery of the situa- 
tion up to the middle of 1921. The struggles in the Ukraine, with 
the repeated changes of rulers (democratic Ukrainians, the Ger- 
man protectorate, Peilura’s bands, Bolsheviks, Denikin’s White 
Guards, the Bolsheviks again, a Polish invasion, the Bolsheviks 
again), and the accompanying sequence of risings and punitive 
expeditions had made the south-western granary of the black 
soil almost unavailable for years to come. In the same way the 
Donets basin, the Cossack territories, the Volga provinces had 
been the scene of bitter conflicts and disturbances which had 
affected their productivity in a most unfavourable way.* 

In 1921 one could hardly talk of a Russian railway system. It 
was already worn out to a great extent by the war and rendered 
useless for the bulk of the population by the strain put on it by 
military exigencies. The Soviet administration had been tr3dng 
hard to effect the most urgent repairs as to rails, engines and 
trucks, and had utilized a considerable part of the gold reserve 
to buy locomotives and rolling-stock abroad. But the needs 
were so great and the engineering resources of Russia had fallen 
so low, that there was no marked improvement in this respect. 

The restrictions as to trade had been relaxed lately, by the 
decrees of March 29 and May 17 1921, and a lame attempt had 
been made to revive trade, but all these concessions were too 
much in contradiction with other standing features of Communist 
policy to produce an extensive change in the situation. The fact 


* Production of coal in the Donets basin for the first four months 
of 1913, 1919 and 1920 (in thousands of poods). 


Months 

1913 

1919 

1920 

January 

143,000 

36,600 

14,000 

February .... 

117,000 

34,800 

19,300 

March 

156,000 

33,300 

24,300 

April 

84,000 

12,500 

13,800 

Total . 

500,000 

117,200 

71.400 


(Report of Lord Emmott’s Committee.) 
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remaiited that the dictatorship of the Soviets had employed 
itself systematically on cutting the connecting nerves of the 
economic organism and had thereby produced a state of paraly- 
sis which it was out of question to heal by a few decrees. 

One of the hateful consequences of this self-inflicted disorder 
was the severance between town and country. The rise and the 
growth of towns depend directly on ways of communication 
and the circulation of men and goods. They are primarily cen- 
tres of distribution and exchange, and if the roads to them arc 
obstructed they are unable to perform their economic functions 
of distribution and exchange. There was, of course, a secondary 
cause to their decay in “ Sovdepia,” namely the fact that they 
were centres of industry and affected by the ruin. But their de- 
cay as centres of commerce was bound in itself to produce a back 
flow of the population towards the villages. Such a back flow 
was especially indicated in Russia, where the distinction be- 
tween rural and urban life was never a very marked one, and 
where large numbers of the inhabitants, such as cabmen, carriers, 
porters, small tradesmen, were recruited from the villages for a 
time and accustomed to return to their rural homes at certain 
periods of the year. In Sovdepia ” this mixed population tried 
to escape from the deadening grip of the Bolsheviks in the towns 
to the rural districts. It could live a freer life there, and, besides, 
it was nearer to the direct source of food-stuffs — the tilled soil. 
In this way the economic evolution of ‘‘ Sovdepia might be 
described as a regress from commercial to natural husbandry. 

Another side of this process of ** naturalization ” was con- 
nected with the disappearance of the mainspring of flourishing 
commerce — credit. The causes of this phenomenon are partly of 
an economic and partly of a political nature. As the whole system 
of Communism is based on war against capital, no accumulation 
of wealth or resources should be allowed in private hands. This 
being so, no transactions can be carried out in the strength of 
confidence in a person’s ability to meet engagements in the future. 
Cash payments and (in view of the wortlilcss currency) barter 
arc the only legitimate forms of exchange. To this must be added 
the effect produced by arbitrary expropriations by the renuncia- 
tion of State liabilities, at homo and abroad, by the absence of 
any legal security against dispossession. In such conditions 
there can be no talk of prosperous economic intercourse. Not 
the market but the barrack is the social center. 

The will of a people to live cannot be entirely extinguished 
even by a Communist regime, Practice reacts by all conceivable 
means against the theory. Clandestine trade had been going on 
in Russia all through the years igi8-2i. The Sukharevka mar- 
ket ill Moscow teemed with people bidding all kinds of goods for 
sale. Those who succeeded in getting a passage by rail or by 
rivcr-craft carried little stores of merchandise in sacks, ostensibly 
for their own use, in reality for trade purposes. Wliat prices such 
contraband goods fetched was another matter: people had to pay 
fantastic sums for the risks incurred by the traders, besides mak- 
ing up for the depredation of the currency. Anyhow the flow of 
Speculation had never ceased in spite of all the decrees of the 
Soviet, and the rulers had recently made up their mind to recog- 
nixe the existence and to admit in half-hearted way the legality 
of local trade (March 1921). Tliis was proclaimed in the west as 
a great victory of common sense over extremist doctrine: it was 
in truth an inevitable admission which did not do away with 
the main causes of the disorder — ^insecurity, disruption of com- 
munications, distrust, corrupt and arbitrary interference by the 
commissars. As long as these causes continued to operate, the 
economic life of Russia would be suffering from their cumulative 
effects, and the social intercourse of the country was bound to be 
disturbed by the fever of fraudulent and rapacious profiteering in 
an atmosphere of misery and disease. 

Agriculture, — State of Peasantry , — One of the first decrees of 
the Bolsheviks proclaimed the abolition of private property and 
the nationalization of the land. In practice this decree sanctioned 
the disorderly grabbing of estates by the adjoining peasantry, 
and tho new rulers connived at this form of appropriation for 
the sake of its psychological effect as a revolutiqnary act. This 
meant that they renounced nationalizatioji ” at the same time 


as they professed to carry it out, and although they tried to save 
their face by distinguishing between the ownership attributed to 
the republic and the possession of land snatched by the peasants, 
the fact remained that the October Revolution as translated into 
agrarian terms meant the passage of some 50 million dessiatins 
(135 million ac.) from former landowners into the hands of 
** petty bourgeois ” of the peasant class. The fact that some of 
the new proprietors held in village groups while others held in 
individual homesteads did not alter the fundamental opposition 
between the two social conceptions. The history of the years of 
Soviet domination up to July 1921 showed that the Communists 
did not realize at once the consequences of the agrarian revolu- 
tion registered by their decree. They strove to carry out their 
programme of nationalization in two Erections: they kept in the 
hands of the Commonwealth a considerable number of estates 
which had belonged to the State, the Imperial family and certain 
private landowners — they based their policy of food supply on 
the principle that the peasants were tenants at will of the repub- 
lic liable to unlimited exactions for the benefit of the whole. 

Under the first head a series of measures were adopted for the 
exploitation of estates on communistic principles. In the pecu- 
liar terminology of the Soviet a number of ** Sovkhoses ” and 
** Kolkhoses ” were carved out of the land fund and put under 
the economic control of the administration. The ‘‘ Sovklioses ” 
were economic organizations carried on under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Government while the Kolkhoses ” were communes 
and associations of peasants enjoying economic support from the 
Government. Sovkhoses either carried on agriculture in general 
or cultivated special kinds of technical plants such as beetroot or 
tobacco. In the first case the Sovkhoses were mainly organized 
as colonies of industrial workers fitted out with agricultural 
implements of all kinds, cattle, seeds, etc. The object was to 
make town workers more independent of the “ yoke ” of the 
villages by giving them the opportunity of growing their own 
corn and vegetables, managing their own dairy farms, etc. These 
annexes of the factories, designed to rear privileged proletarians 
in a healthy atmosphere of occasional rural occupation and to 
provide the surrounding villages with examples of model farming, 
proved a dismal failure, According to a report presented to a 
congress of agricultural workers in July 1920 the delays and red 
tape of administrative patronage rendered the condition of the 
proletarian husbandmen exceedingly precarious.' And as for the 
workers it could not be expected that they would be able to give 
satisfaction in their amphibious pursuits. The progress of the 
Kolkhoses was not more successful. Some were started as actual 
“ communes ” with individual cooperation and individual prof- 
its,” and those were doomed to be a failure; other Kolkhoses 
merely drew assistance from the Government, and had to en- 
counter the hostility of neighbouring, less-privileged villages. 
The negative results of this experiment may be gauged from the 
fact that the number of Kolkhoses in action decreased in one 
year from 1,900 to 1,500. 

The immense area covered by peasant tenures on the old lines 
was little affected in its constitution by the Bolshevik usurpation. 
The attempt of the Soviet to bait the well-to-do peasants by the 
needy folk proved that the Communist intellectuals did not know 
the material with which they had to deal. There was no “ village 
proletariat ” to speak of, which could serve as a basis for the in- 
tended subversion of social relations in the villages; and such 
tramps and drunkards as the Bolsheviks were able to bring to- 
gether in their crusade against welfare and order did not succeed 
in effecting much more than occasional disturbances, which ended 
mostly in the suppression of the ** needy folk ” by the peasantry. 

'According to the decree of June 8 1919, the control of the 
Sovkhoses farms was given to the Glavsemkhose (the Central 
Board of Agriculture), which (i) united all agricultural farms or- 
ganized by the industrial proletariat ; and (2) united all the central 
boards controlling those branches of industry which were in need 
of agricultural pUints for their production, such as “ Glavsakhar,” 
“ Glavtabak,” ” Glavkrachmal,” “ Centrochai,” and “ Pharma- 
centre** (Economic Life Oct. 2 1919). The original area allotted to 
different industrial boards amounts to 200,000 dess. (540,000 ac.), 
but the area actually distributed amongst them was much smaller, 
amounting only to 80,000 dess. (Russtan Economist, 1921). 
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Much more irksome were the inquisitions and expropriations 
iexercised in virtue of the eminent ownership of the Common- 
wealth* The Soviet was constrained to fall back on this means of 
extracting some supplies for feeding the army and the towns, but 
the decrees enjoining the confiscation of the entire produce with 
the exception the quantity necessary for the subsistence of the 
husbandmen, could not fail to provoke a stubborn resistance. 
The answer of the peasantry was that the farmers restricted the 
area under seed to the extent necessary to feed them and their 
families* Why should they toil to increase cultivation if the 
fruits of their labour were to be taken from them? According to a 
Soviet authority (Larin) the quantity used for cultivation had 
shrunk from 5 milliard poods in 1917 to 2^ milliard poods in 1920. 
The Soviet Government brought all the weight of its terroristic 
coercion to bear against this passive resistance. It sent punitive 
expeditions, it encouraged its privileged proletarians to raid the 
countryside for supplies, it issued a decree ordering the maximum 
of available soil to be taken over in cultivation and threatening 
recalcitrant farmers with confiscation and imprisonment: all in 
vain as far as the general results were concerned. The hardships 
and disorder were increased hundredfold, but it proved impossi- 
ble to drive a mass of ioo,ocx 5 ,ooo peasants by the whip to per- 
form work which was distasteful to them. 

The Soviet dictators had to acknowledge their defeat, and in 
the spring of 1921 (on March 23), in view of a threatening famine, 
a decree was issued by the Executive Council of the Soviet 
recognizing and guaranteeing the private tenure of householders 
who would conform to the payment of a tax in kind. Instead of 
charging the provinces with certain lump sums to be partitioned 
among the uyezds (districts) and, lower dowui among the volosts^ 
and to be collected from the harvest according to the require- 
ments of the Government, a land tax was imposed which had to 
be assessed according to the outfit and means of each separate 
household. It was calculated that this substitution of a land tax 
for the system of repartition amounted to the reduction from 
470,000,000 poods of corn to 240,000,000. It remained to be seen 
whether the business of assessing and collecting the tax could be 
carried out with sufficient skill and fairness. The one positive 
asset of the revolutionary period from the point of view of the 
peasants consisted in the pas.sage of land from the squires to the 
tillers, and this was certainly a conquest wffiich the villagers 
were not going to give up. All attempts at political reconstruc- 
tion would have to reckon with this basic fact. 

Industry . — The history of industrial economy presents the same 
features, and describes the same curve, from partial disorgani- 
zation through blockade and war to general ruin in consequence 
of ab.surd iJtopianism, and, ultimately, to desperate attempts 
to reconstitute production by reverting to methods condemned 
and destroyed by the Communists. There is, however, a notable 
difference: while the enormods block of the rural population 
was able to oppose unconquerable passive resistance to the dicta- 
tors in spite of terrorism and heavy losses, the scanty stratum of 
the industrial workers was almost worn out in the struggle. 

We have again to start in our survey in the case from the 
years immediately preceding the Revolution. Bolshevik experi- 
ments were the culminating phase of a process of destruction 
which had started long before the Oct. 1917 upheaval: the guilt 
of the Communists consisted in the fact that instead of fighting 
the evil, they did everything in their power to aggravate it. The 
initial stage of industrial decay dates from the time when Russia 
was isolated from western resources by the Central Powers in 
allij^npe with Turkey and Bulgaria. The country had to attempt 
the inipossible task of providing by its own primitive resources 
for the tremendous technical requirements of the war. The 
criminal levity of Tsarist administration under men like Sukhom- 
linpv had left it with exhausted equipment and munitions by the 
end of some nine months of military operations, and an unsoluble 
problem was act to its patriotic leaders in 1915; they had to make 
up the deficiencies and to prepare further efforts. This meant 
technically that all the coal and all the railway machinery had to 
be diverted for the use of the army while the economic needs of 
the population were entirely disregarded* As a result, though* 
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with the help of Zemstvo and Municipal Committees acting for 
purposes of national defence, the fabrication of shells and ma- 
chine-guns to some extent reiistablished and maintained, 
the economic work in the rear necessary for production and re- 
pairs was rapidly deteriorating. Train service, for example, was 
officially suspended for weeks between Petrograd and Moscow 
in order to make room for military transport and the most urgent 
needs of food supply. Repairs of locomotives had to be carried 
out in a more and more imperfect and insufficient manner, and 
the statistics as to the slate of rolling-stock pre.sentcd drastic 
symptoms of a lamentable deterioration. The March 1917 
Revolution accentuated all these evils because another cause of 
decay came to the fore with evcr-increasing force: the discontent 
and the demoralization of the workers broke out like a stream of 
all-consuming lava. The responsibility for the sufferings of the 
time was laid entirely at the door of greedy capitalists, and the 
workers were convinced that they were justified in demanding 
increased wages and decreased labour. A Minister of Labour 
of the Provisional Government, Skobelev, upheld emphatically 
their contention. 

The following tables give illustrations of the change^ in the 
condition of the rolling stock: — 


Engines. 


Year 

Length of 
the Lines, 
in Versts 

Niimlier of 
sound Lexro- 
motives 

Per cent, of 
Locomotiv^es 
out of order 

Number of 
.sound Loco- 
motive.s per 
lOO Versts 
of Line 

1914 • 


64,000 

17,000 

% 

15-16 

27-28 

1916 . 


65,000 

16,000-16,800 

16-17 

26-27 

19 * 7 , . 

an. 

64,526 

17,012 

* 6-5 

26 


une 

62,952 

* 5,930 

24-2 

25 


De<'. 

50. >31 

15,810 

29-4 

32 

1918, . 

unc 

25,422 

5,676 

39-5 

22 


)cc. 

23.665 

4.679 

47-8 

21 


unc 

24,688 

4,739 

49*0 

19 

1 

Dec. 

36.55 > 

4,141 

55*4 

11 

1920, J 

[an. 

48,410 

3,969 


8 

J 

[une 

59.196 




i9:5 


Repair of Engines. 



*9*5 

19*6 

19*7 

1918 

Jan:’‘Lb. 

Number of Engines 
repaired 

._.Z97_ 

JL17X 

640 




Construction of New Engines. 


Year 

Number of new Engines 
constructed in Russia 

*914 

816 

19*5 

903 

1916 

599 

19*7 

396 

1918 

191 

1919 

. . 


In the cotton industry of the Moscow district the earnings of 
skilled and unskilled workmen ])er day was as follows: — 


Date 

Unskilled 

workers 

Carpenters of the 
first category 

In kojicks 

1 *CT cent. 
1919 - I(K) 

In kopeks 

Per cent. 
1919 » KX) 

Easter 1914 

Easter 1915 

Dec. 1915 

Easter 1916 

Jan. 1917 

Aug. 1917 

Dec* 19*7 

June 1918 

Sept* igi^ 

Feb* 1919 

46 

57 

59 

68 

68 

*45 

800 

T,00(J 

1,000 

^i 300 

2 

li 

30 

30 

6-3 

34*8 

43-5 

65- 2 

100 

155 

160 

*75 

200 

250 

575 

*,950 

2,050 

2,650 

4,000 

3-9 

4*0 

4*4 

5-0 

6*2 

14-4 

48-7 

53-2 

66*2 

ic)0 1 


All parti^il attempts to put a stop to constant rioting, absentee- 
ism. and slackness availed nothing against the general intoxication 
of tne ** glorious revolutionary days.’^ 
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Working Year of the Industrial Workmen in Days, 




Pre-revo- 

lutionary 

Post-revo- 

lutionary 

Increase 
since the 
Revolution 

Per cent 
of 

Increase 

Stoppages . 


53 

53 


Sickness 

7-4 

19 

II-6 

157 

Absence for other 





causes 

i6-6 

52 

35-4 

214 

Total of days absent 

24 

124 

100 

416 

Days of rest 

93 

55 

38 

41 

Days of work 

248 

180 



Total . 


365 




The table shows that, notwithstanding the large decrease in the 
number of holidays after the Revolution, the working year of the 
workman, owing to the increase of sickness, absence from work and 
8top|)agca, has decreasctl by 68 days, or 25%; and if, further, the 
length of the working day be taken In account, in 1916, including 
overtime ro*i hours, and at the beginning of 1020, 8‘6 hours, then 
the decrease of the working year amounts to 900 hours or 30 per cent. 

The Bolshevik victory in Oct. 1917 added yet another ingredi- 
ent to the industrial ferment. The Marxist dictators, the indus- 
trial workers, were the chosen class, the leaders of the proletariat, 
and entitled therefore to carve out benefits and indulgences for 
themselves according to their own notions of right and expedi- 
ency. More especialiy they were keen to ransom the employers' 
class, not only by appropriating the lion’s share in actual profits 
but by exacting compensation for advantages which had accrued 
to employers in the past, as well as vengeance for ill-treatment of 
the workers in the course of centuries. The inference from this 
conception of economic relations between working men and their 
former employers was the system of workers^ control^ which the 
Soviets started in their industrial policy. It meant that each 
factory and workshop had to be conducted in the future under 
the supervision and according to the directions of a board of 
workmen, while the employers were degraded to the position of 
technical experts and banking managers. 

The object of the peculiar combination between Capitalism 
and Socialism designated as “ workers’ control " was avowedly 
to enable the workmen to draw on the resources of the capitalist 
to the last drop, and in this complete success was achieved 
thanks to the servitude imposed on the employer " who could 
neither withdraw nor oppose any decree of the workman’s board. 
But the system had yet another effect, namely a complete indus- 
trial anarchy and consequent ruin. 

The next stage was reached when the Soviets attempted to 
put an end to this anarchy by a regime of nationalization,* 

* The Workers’ Control was established by the decree of Nov. la 
1017. It directed the production, sale and storage of products ana 
of raw materials and tnc administration of the financial side of the 
business. It belonged to all workers by the intermediary of their 
elected institutions with the participation of representatives of the 
employees and of the technical staff. 

The situation in the factories became chaotic, and the disorganiza- 
tion of the undertakings assumed the most extraordinary dimensions. 
The interference of the Workers’ Committees made it quite im- 
possible to realize any scheme planned in advance. All programmes 
of economical policy were annulled by the “ judgment ” of the 
Workers’ Committees. 

* In the course of a report delivered to the Moscow Congress by 
the Supreme Council of People’s Economv in Jan. 1920, A. I. 
Rykov, the president of the Council, made tne following statement: 

*' The nationalization of industry has been carried out pretty 
fully. In 1918, 1,125 factories and works were nationalized, and by 
the end of 1919 the number was about 4,000. This means that nearly 
all industry has passed into the hands of the state (Soviet) organs, 
while private industry has been destroyed, as former statistics 
show that there were up to 10,000 industrial undertakings, including 
cottage industries. These latter are not subicct to nationalization, 
and the 4,000 nationalized factories and works include not only the 
larger concerns^ but likewise the bulk of the average industrial 
concerns of Soviet Russia. Of these 4,000 undertakings about 2,000 
are working at present. All the rest have been closed. The number of 
operatives is estimated approximately at 1,000,000, which b between 
one^hird and one-fifth of the numbers of the proletariat in 1914. 
Both at regards the number of hands and the number of undertak- 
ings in operation the Russian manufacturing industry b likewbe 
undergoing a crisis.” 


Nationalmtioii could be introduced into practice only by 
deriving economic direction and control, not from the accidental 
and separate groups of workmen in factories and workshops, but 
from the ilational centre. This centre was embodied in the 
Economic Council of the people, supported locally by subordi- 
nate councils in the provinces and districts, and relying for the 
execution of its decrees on a vast bureaucracy of head offices 
(Glaski) and ** centres.*^ 

It is difficult to form an adequate opinion as to the ramifications 
and numbers of this all-embracing bureaucracy. We have the 
evidence of its own members as to the actual working of the sys- 
tem. In theory it had to organize the repartition of raw materials, 
to assign means and draw supplies and to collect products in 
accordance with requirements. In reality the Soviet bureaucrats 
struggled with each other, stifled local opinion and individual 
enterprise, and had generally to record lamentable discrepancies 
between plans and achievements,* 

Bureaucratic nationalization proved as ineffectual as workmen's 
control in solving the problems of increased production and or- 
ganization of labour. Theoretically, the workmen in the na- 
tionalized industries had to be considered not as privileged 
beneficiaries but as disciplined citizens serving the Common- 
wealth. Attempts to translate this view into practice were made. 
Workmen were mobilized for industrial purposes, sent to the 
Ural or to the Donets fronts, subjected to military control and 
martial law, armies that had been fighting the Poles or Denikin 
were switched off to execute economic tasks. Trotsky developed 
the idea of the militarization of industry as the only means 
of saving the country from collapse. But the results were not 
encouraging. Workmen deserted from the towns and hid in the 
villages, while those unfortunates who were unable to leave 
Petrograd, or other industrial towns, went on strike, made 
demonstrations and riots in the face of ruthless repressions; even 
when they performed their hard labour, it proved miserably 
inadequate for lack of physical health and moral energy. 

Altogether, industrial nationalization proved as much of a 
failure as agricultural nationalization. And so the Soviets had 
to retreat, here as there, to a position characterized by the aban- 
donment of all their economic doctrines and previsions. In 1921 
Comrade Krassin was recommending in the West a programme 
that Lenin had announced to the loth Congress of Communists 
and to the Central Executive Council: capital and competent 
leadership were acknowledged as necessary forces in the process 
of industrial production: the national capitalists had been robbed 
and driven from Russia; therefore foreign capitalists had to be 
called in to take their place. They were promised guarantees 
against arbitrary expropriation d la Russe ’* and they might 
think that they were less liable to succumb to it because they 
were not comrades " but citizens of civilized states, and might 
count on the strong arm of their Governments. But the great 
inducement consisted obviously in the prospect of rapid prof- 
iteering on a scale commensurate with the risk incurred by those 
who ventured into the wolves' den. 

In comparison with these gigantic schemes of exploitation 
other retrograde measures were modest and mild. Small capital- 
ists, even when Russians, were allowed to start shops, and indi- 
vidual enterprise was to be encouraged somehow, although Com- 
munism was not renounced as an ideal, and big undertakings 
were to be kept in the hands of the State. The introduction of 

* From Tan. to June 1918, the Soviet regime at the Putiloff factory 
gave the following results: — 

Delivered Prevision 

Engines, new . 2 4 

Engines, new type .... , .1 3 

Engines, important repairs . , . * . 2 to 

Engines, medial repairs . . . . . o I2 

Carriages, 3rd class, new ... , . 2 4 

Carriages, 4th class, new . . . . . 3 

Carriages, for goods, new ... , . 169 309 

Tramwayz . . / . . ... 3 9 

The real productivity of the factory is from 3 to 10 times inferior 
to those of the scheme pf production established by the superior 
Council of National Economy. (Report of Mr. Molitof to the Petrp- 
grad Soviet, Aug. 15 1918, Labry, 187.) ' 
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spedaMsts was tecoxnmended as a necessary measure. Under the 
regime of the workmen's control, technical experts were treated 
secondrx^te persons to be ordered about by the ignorant 

demos of proletarian boards, but experts were now invited to 
proc^d to Sovdepia in order to help to restart productive indus- 
trial activity. In the factories piece-work was given a prominent 
plac^ as against the ca^canny ” devices of time work, although 
previously workmen used to protest most violently against this 
form of remuneration. Altogether payment by results was being 
more and more recognized as an antidote against slovenly labour. 
As for working hours no account was taken of the 8-hour day, and 
forced labour was exacted for to or 12 hours when deemed neces- 
sary by the commissars. 

Standard of Living . — Thus the Soviet dictators were trying in 
1921 to back out of the impass6 into which they had run the in^ 
dustry of the country. There was among the working class one 
group which had profited by the Oct. revolution — it was the 
communistic nucleus used by the Soviet administration to spy on 
their comrades and to coerce them. They enjoyed all the priv- 
ileges of an ofiicial class and could afford not only necessaries of 
life but such luxuries as were to be had in the market. Apart 
from these privileged Commumsts the working class was reduced 
to a condition of utter destitution. Even judging by the standard 
of the prices fixed from time to time by the ruling powers they 
could not make the two ends meet, because the prices had risen 
during Soviet domination from 16 to 25 times. In 1921 bread 
cost 19 times as much as in the second quarter of 1917, manufac- 
tured goods 22 times as much, footwear and soap 25 times. 
Wages indeed had increased also, but their nominal increase did 
not keep up with the cost of living. About the middle of 1918 an 
enquUe had been made in Moscow as to the budgets of 2,173 
workmen, and it resulted from it that on the average a bachelor 
working-man's wages did not exceed 462 rubles per month, 
though by occasional extra work they might be brought up to 
624. The head of a family earned on the average 703 rubles, 
and might increase his earning by supplementary labour to i ,077 
rubles per month. The ordinary budget was made up in the 
case of a bachelor by 22*2 rubles for lodging, 46*9 for food, 47*7 
for clothing, i‘i for house implements, 19-6 for health (baths, 
drugs, etc.), 13*4 cultural expenses (newspapers, books, etc.), 13 
(parcels sent to village home), 32 miscellaneous expenses; in all, 
including other items, being 609 r. For heads of families the 
average monthly expenses rose to 952*7, of which 672-8 r. fell on 
food (Zagorsky, La R^.puhlique dcs Soviets, 214, 215). These 
figures show a considerable deficit in normal and well-regulated 
households: any disturbance in personal conduct, conditions of 
labour or health, was bound to result in downright starvation 
and ruin. Let us also notice that distress was much more marked 
in 1920 and 1921 than in 1918. 

The only consolation for workmen was derived from the fact 
that the hated bourgeois were subjected to even greater hardships. 
In the early stages of Bolshevik domination this kind of consola- 
tion was a potent one: the feeling of triumph of the lower class 
over its former superiors made up for many privations, but in 
course of time the bourgeois were trodden down to that extent 
that there was not much satisfaction to be obtained from kicking 
them, while neiv contrasts arose between the mode of life of half- 
starved workers and of the Soviet bureaucrats shepherding them. 
The food situation became catastrophic in 1921. As a result of 
the restriction of cultivation, transport difiiculties and civil dis- 
order, a great part of the country was visited by downright 
famine, with terrible prospects ahead. 

Credit and Finance . — In such conditions nothing could be 
expected but growing decay in public credit and finance. The 
Soviet Government had been living on the reserves accumulated 
under monarchical rule. The gold fund of the Imperial Treasury 
had been its chief asset in conducting political and commercial 
negotiations. Its remnant represented something like £50,000,- 
000 in the first quarter of 1921. The n6eds of the home circula- 
tion were' Satisfied by constant emissions of paper notes. There 
was no si^teni and no limit in this process of inflation. Paper 
notes had even come to be measured by wdght instead of bdng 
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reckoned at their indicated value. The Chief of the Soviet 
State often spoke with contempt of money currency as a worth- 
less product of capitalistic exploitation. But the Communist 
Commonwealth had not yet discovered the means of replacing 
this system by a more adequate instrument of exchange. Figures 
in rubles were still being handled as if they represented realities. 
The only hope left for the Bolsheviks was that when they had 
spent the reserves captured from the Imperial Government and 
from the defeated armies, the national capital represented by the 
natural wealth of Russia in forests, minerals, fisheries, etc,, should 
be put into the market. The handing over of this wealth to 
foreigners would mean, of course, economic subjection, a state 
similar to that of Asiatic and African dependencies of western 
Powers. But the Bolsheviks were not deterred by a prospect of 
that kind, provided it enabled them to continue in power. They 
mapped out a programme of concessions on the widest scale. 

The Council of the Commissars of I he people laid down a set of 
rules as to concessions, and the Councils of Economy and of 
Agriculture outlined a vast scheme of natural re.sources which 
should be offered to foreigners for exploitation. 'Fhe rules were 
as follows: — 

(t) Concessions should be granted by agreement on the principle 
of a division of profits. 

(2) In case of the intrmluction of spt?cial nuichinery and appliances 
the concession nuircs would lx? granted privileges, e.g, jarge orders. 

(3) The concession na ires would be allowed to remain in possession 
for long pericxls in order that they should draw sufficient benefits 
from their concessions. 

(4) The Government of the Soviets guaranteed immunitjj to the 
concessionnaires from nationalization, confiscation and requisitions. 

(5) The concessionnaires would have the right to hire laliourers on 
conditions specified in the Laws of the Commonwealth or on special 
conditions safeguarding the life and the health of the workmen. 

(6) The Government pledged itself not to make any change in the 
conditions of the agreement by a one-sided exercise of its authority. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the resources of the 
country offered to enterprising capitalists for exploitation. Two 
or three examples must suffice to give an idea of the booty offered 
to foreign capitalists by Russian Communists. In Western 
Siberia, along the rivers Ob, Irtysh and Taz, an area of 70 mil- 
lion dess, (about 180 million ac.) was reserved for them. It is 
covered by immense forests of pines, firs, cedars and larches. If 
it were found necessary at the start to restrict exploitation to a 
strip along the rivers some 15 versts wide along each bank, there 
would still be available for immediate and easy use some i6 mil- 
lion dess, (about 42 million acres). The timber should be sawed 
and worked into pulp and cellulose in mills to be erected by the 
estuary of the Ob. Such mills ought to make up a settlement of 
the size of another Archangel. The natural route westwards lies 
down the Ob and by the Kara sea: it had already been utilized to 
some extent and its future importance could not be exaggerated. 
The whole region should be opened up by a number of railway 
lines. Mineral wealth of various kinds — platinum, coal, lead — ^is 
to be found in these districts. One of the most stupendous 
advertisements as to .mineral wealth concerned the Kuzsnetsk 
coal mines along the Tom river. They were estimated to contain 
about 250 million tons of excellent coal. In European Russia 14 
uyezds (districts) were advertised for agricultural exploitation 
and the construction of ways of communications of all kinds. 
All these districts are situated in the black soil region of south- 
eastern Russia. The application of powerful traction engines 
and steam ploughs would soon convert them into one of the prin- 
cipal granaries of Europe. 

Such were the prospects held out in 1921 to enterprising 
capitalists. Not a word was wasted on the social and legal condi- 
tions of the human material connected with these tracts. It 
remained for the concessionnaires to fashion it with the assistance 
of the enlightened commissars: it was evident that the 5th clause 
of the Soviet rules ought not to be applied in such a way as to 
hamper the great process of economic restoration. The principal 
object was to get capitalists to speculate on the material basis 
described with such graphic details. 

It remained to he seen how they would organize and keep in 
order the labouring population required for the carrying out of 
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the concessions — whether the foreign caf^talists would obtain 
feudal franchises with police powers of their own, or the Soviet 
power would keep watch on their behalf and use coercive meas- 
ures to keep the Russian workmen up to the mark. 

Another side of the repressive policy of the Soviets in the 
stress of dire need was presented by the appeal to the help of 
codperatives. 7 'hesc organisations had gone through a chequered 
ejdstcnce under the rule of the Soviets. In the early days of 1917 
and 1918, the proletarian dictators used them as convenient tools 
at home and abroad in order to counteract the impression that 
Russia was ruled by an uncompromising despotism. The leaders 
of the cooperatives were encouraged to preach a non-party 
attitude, and to concentrate their efforts on purely economic work 
without any admixture of political oppo^tion. In the campaign 
for the reopening of trade with Soviet Russia it was usual to 
assert that such trade would be carried on exclusively with 
coOperators and not with the ill-famed Moscow Government. 
In 1919, however, a sharp turn was given to the wheel, and the 
cooperatives were nationalized ** — declared to be subordinate 
committees of the Central Economic Council. In Sovdepia this 
measure was explained not only as a consequence of the general 
policy of Communism, but also as a necessary precaution against 
Social revolutionaries and Mensheviks, accused of having barri- 
caded themselves within the cooperatives for purposes of politi- 
cal agitation. 

In the beginning of the year 1921 a new current set in: 
cooperatives were to some extent reestablished as autonomous 
organizations. The object was to revive them as agents of repar- 
tition, The Soviet decree of April 7 1921 was drawn up, however, 
in such a narrow and ambiguous form, that the institution re- 
mained doomed to mechanical subjection. The Act concerned 
primarily cooperatives of consumers. It allows combinations for 
protection and traffic only in an exceptional case and in obscure 
terms. As far as allowed, cooperatives are included in adminis- 
trative units of state origin and local delimitation. All freedom 
of action is curtailed and subjected to strict supervision. Lastly, 
the members are not voluntary associates intending to help each 
other according to free agreement, but people brought together 
by the fact of dwelling in the same locality or belonging to the 
same professional group. 

All this shows to what extent the principle of autonomous 
association was felt to be antagonistic to Soviet despotism. It 
might be assumed that the cooperatives would either remain in- 
active and fictitious, or else that they would contrive to escape 
the jealous supervision and the step-motherly pressure exercised 
by the ‘‘ Glavki ** and “ centres.” 

The hard facts of economic decay admitted of no controversy 
and could be illustrated by tabulated results. It was still im- 
possible in X921 to apply the same tests to the moral aspect of 
the condition of Russia, although there could be no doubt that 
the deterioration of national Ufc in this respect was more harmful 
than economic decay. The aggressive tone of Communist propa- 
ganda could not deceive any one who considered the efforts of the 
” Proletcult ” with common sense. It was not the number of 
schools that mattered, but thdr efficiency and educational 
influence. The prophecy of Dostoievsky in The Possessed had 
come true: the Bolsheviks had not only squandered the reserves 
accumulated by orderly government, and scattered some 2,000,- 
000 of the best educated Russians across the world — they had 
poisoned the mainsprings of national morals for generations 
to come. One or two of the conclusions of Lord Emmott’s 
Committee may be appropriately cited in this connexion; their 
studied moderation makes them particularly effective: — 

Child education In Soviet Russia is based upon an attempt to 
dissolve the ties hitherto existing between parent and child, and 
children are removed from the care of their parents soon after birth; 
we have received no information on the moral and physical effects 
of this policy. Education, both child and adult, is not merely 
secular, but directly anti-religious in bias.” 

As a specimen of the educational practice of Soviet Russia we 
will quote from the experience of a leading professor of the medi- 
cal faculty of the university of Moscow, published under the 


pseudon}^! of **Donskry” in the Arohives of the Pmdan Retolu* 
lion,! (Berlin, igzi ): — 

” By order of the commissars 5,000 applicants had been admitted 
as freshmen in the medical faculty, although the lecture^rooms were 
constructed for 250. Representations had been made that it wae 
impossible to admit persons who had received no appropriate in^ 
struction, but they were disregard^. The only thing required ww 
that applicants should have attained the age of 16 years — the rulei 
as to admission did not mention even the necessity of knowing how 
to read and write. The crowd of students dwindled tp small num- 
bers very soon, however, on account of the absence of heating during 
the winter and of the almost insuperable difficulty in getting materials 
for experimental teaching.” 
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RUSSKYv NIKOLAI (1854-1918), Russian general, was born 
in 1854. On leaving the infantry military school in St. Petersburg 
in 1874 he was given a commission in the Guard. Graduating 
from the Academy of the General Staff in 1881, he served as an 
officer of the general staff in the Kiev military district, and by 
1896, after commanding an infantry regiment, had reached 
general's rank. During the war with Japan in 1904-5 he was 
the head of the staff of the II. Army, and planned the offensive 
carried out by Gen. Grippenberg which led to the prematurely 
abandoned offensive of Sandepu, In 1909 he was assistant com- 
mander of the Kiev military district. He enjoyed the special 
friendship of the War Minister, Sukhomlinov. At the beginning 
of the campaign of 1914 he commanded the III. Army, which 
attacked, in Galicia, and after the vicissitudes of the bloody 
heavy battles about Krasnik and Rava Ruska advanced to 
Lvov (Lemberg), through which it passed in the further advance 
to the San-Dniester line. The dramatic entry of the III. Army 
into Lvov created for Gen. Russky a popularity and prestige 
out of proportion to the real importance of his success. In Oct. 
1914 he was appointed commander-in-chief of the north-western 
and afterwards of the northern ** front” (Le* group of armies), 
but, suffering from very bad health, he had on more than one 
occasion to leave the front for a time. He continued, however, 
to hold the command, and it was at his headquarters that the 
final scenes of Nicholas II. ’s reign and his abdication took place 
in March 1917. Soon after the Revolution Russky retired and 
in 1918 he was reported killed by the Bolsheviks. 
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RUTHERFORD. SIR ERNEST (1871- ), British physicist, 

was born at Nelson, New Zealand, on Aug. 30 1871. He was 
educated at Nelson College and Canterbury College, Christ- 
church. After graduating at the New Zealand University (M.A. 
1893 and B.Sc. 1894), he proceeded with an 1851 science exhibit 
tion to Cambridge, where he entered Trinity CoUege and prose- 
cuted researches in the Cavendish laboratory, Sir J. J. Thomson 
being then the Cavendish professor. He published numerous 
researches upon the conduction of electricity through gases, 
for which he obtained the B.A. Research degree and the Coutts- 
Trotter studentship in 1897. In the following year he was 
appointed Macdonald professor of physics irt McGill University, 
Montreal. There he carried out a scries of brilliant investigations, 
in conjunction with Soddy, which established upon a firm 
basis the existence and nature of radioactive transformations. 
In 1903 he was elected F.R.S. In 1907 he succeeded Sir Arthur 
Schuster as Langworthy professor of physics in the university of 
Manchester, and he attracted there a large school of radioactive 
research workers. In collaboration with several of these the 
science of radioactivity was rapidly developed: among other 
work the production of helium as a product of disintegration of 
radium was shown spectroscopically, the spectrum of the emana- 
tion measured, the number of a particles (charged helium atoms) 
during a disintegration process counted, the properties of numer- 
ous radioactive products and the radiations accompanying their 
formation examined. Among the most important of the re- 
searches emanating from his laboratory was that of the experi- 
mental demonstration of the nuclear nature of the atom. It 
was also in his laboratory that Moseley determined the X-ray 
spectra of a number of elements. Rutherford was knighted in 
1914 and in 1919 succeeded Sir J. J. Thomson as Cavendish pro- 
fessor of experimental physics in the university of Cambridge. 
Many British and foreign honours and degret?s were bestowed 
upon him: the Rumford Medal of the Royal Society (1905), the 
Barnard Medal (1910), Bressa Prisse (1908), and Nobel Prize 
for chemistry (1908). In 1920 he was appointed professor of 
physics at the Royal Institution, London. His works include 
Radioactivity (1904), Radioactive Transformations (1906), Radio- 
active Substances and their Radiations (1912). 
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RUTHERFORD, MARK [William Hale White] (c. 1830-* 
1913), English author {see 23.940), died at Groombridge March 
14 1913. His eldest son. Sir Wiluam Hale White (b. 1857), 
who was created K.B.E. in 1919, became a well-known physician, 
and during the World War was a colonel in the R.A.M.C. 

RYAN, JOHN DENIS (1864- ), American capitalist, was 

born at Hancock, Mich., Oct. 10 1864. He was educated in the 
public schools, for eight years was clerk in an unde^s store, and 
at the age of 25 went to Denver, where he was employed as a 
salesman of lubricating oils. In 19c i he secured an interest in 
a bank at Butte. In 1904 he was made manager of the Amalga- 
mated Copper Co. in Montana, and after the death of Henry H. 
Rogers, in 1908, he succeeded him as president. He had been 
elected president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. in 1905, 
and after the merging of the Amalgamated interests in the 
Anaconda in 1910 he continued as president of the latter until 
1918. He developed large water powers in Montana, and in 1913 
electrified the railway between Butte and Anaconda (100 m.), 
the success of which led to a wide introduction of electrification. 
By 1920 hydroelectric power from the Montana Power Co. 
organized by Ryan was used in most of the mines of Montana 
and for lighting in all parts of the state. During 1917-8 Ryan was 
a member of the war council of the American Red Cross and after 
1918 of its central committee. After the failure of America's air- 
craft programme had led to a reorganization, he was appointed in 
April 1918 head of the Aircraft Board of the Committee of 
National Defence, and in Aug. was appointed second assistant- 
secretary of war and director of air service of the U.S. army. 
After the signing of the Armistice in Nov. he resigned. Official 
investigation was made later, and Ryan was both attacked and 
defended. It was generally felt that the newly organized board 
fell heir to pwpular criticism of past failures for which it was not 
responsible, and the short time before the Armistice scarcely 
afforded opportunity to develop efficient production. In 1919 
Ryan was elected chairman of the board of directors of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, and he took a prominent 
part in connexion with other commercial and financial concerns. 

RYDER, ALBERT PINKHAM (1847-1917), American painter 
{see 23.949), died at Elmhurst, Long Island, March 28 1917. 
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SAAR VALLEY 


S AAR VALLEY. — The Armistice of Nov. igi8, in restoring 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, again brought the French 
frontier close to Saarbruck and the Valley of the Saar. 
This region, thanks to its large coal output, had ever 
since 1871 been in close relations with the coal-mines of Meta 
and Thionville. The big metallurgical establishments of Lor- 
raine were largely dependent upon coal from the Valley of the 
Saar, from which the new French frontier would have cut them 
off, to the detriment of the economic development of both coim- 
tries. On the other hand, France had been deprived of a large 
portion of her output by the destruction of her northern coal- 
fields, a situation which had as far as possible to be remedied 
by Germany. The geographical situation of the coal-mines in 
the neighbourhood of Saarbruck clearly pointed to their utiliz- 
ation for this purpose. Nevertheless, and although Saarbruck 
had belonged to P>ancc from 1794 to 1815, the French annexation 
of this country was difficult without running a risk of violating 
the inhabitants^ right of self-determination. These were the 
elements of the problem which the authors of the Treaty of 
Versailles had to consider. 

Treaty Stipulations . — Section IV. of Part III. of the Treaty 
deals with the Saar Valley. Articles 45 to 50 lay down the fron- 
tiers of the Saar territory, and state the general principles adopted. 
The regime agreed upon is laid out in an annexe which follows 
Article 50. It is clear from the text that the authors of the 
Treaty intended to cede to France complete ownership of all coal 
deposits in the valley. 'Lhis could not have been effected had the 
district remained under the authority of the German Govern- 
ment. Disturbances were to be feared between the French 
State, sole proprietor of the mines, and the German Government, 
which would have remained the only public authority. In order 
to get over this difficulty, and to ensure to France the free dis- 
posal of Saar coal, the territory of the Saar was completely de- 
tached from the German State, both from a political as well as 
from an administrative point of view. 

Frontiers . — The territory {see Europe, inset on map) as 
created by the Treaty stretches W., N. and E. of the town of 
Saarbruck (60 km. E.N.E, of Metz, and 90 km. N.W. of Strass- 
burg). On the S. and the W. there is the French frontier, from 
Hornbach, S. of Deuxponts, to Kitzing, W. of Merzich (Merzig). 
Leaving ILitzing, the frontier includes Mettlach and its suburbs, 
passes near Ncucnkirchen, and, going E. reaches the southern 
frontier of the Birkenfeld district, which it follows. From Nam- 
born the line goes S.E., taking in Homburg, and, after bending 
so as to exclude Deuxponts, rejoins the French frontier near 
Hornbach. The territory thus formed is considerably larger than 
the district where coal-mines are actually being worked. The 
peace negotiators intended, in fact, to include in it the whole coal 
deposit, and not only the fields being exploited. France has 
become sole owner of all the fields and of all mining concessions. 
Indemnification of the former owners was made the concern of 
Germany. Transfer to France of the mines being worked was 
made comparatively easy by the fact that nearly all the conces- 
sions belonged to the State of Prussia or to Bavaria. The 
rights of France in the district were still further guaranteed by 
the inclusion of the district in the French Customs system. This 
provision had extremely important economic and political effects. 
However, in order to avoid a brutal cessation of the close economic 
relations which existed between the Saar and the rest of Germany, 
trade with Germany was to remain free of any Customs dues un- 
til Jan. lo 1925, France was empowered to build any railways or 
canals which she might deem necessary in order to link up the 
fields with France. All the rights and duties of the former pro- 
prietors towards their employees and workmen were assumed by 
France, who was also free to use French currency in all its trans- 
actions within the zone. The value of the mines thus ceded was 
to be credited to Germany in the Reparations Accounts. 

PolUicai Regime . — Steps had to be taken to provide the dis- 


trict with administration and government, France, apart from 
the mines, being concerned only with Customs. The Peace 
Treaty entrusted the League of Nations with this task, as from 
Jan. 10 1920. The country is governed by a commission of five, 
which sits at Saarbruck, and consists of one French member, one 
member chosen among the local population, and three who may 
be neither French nor German. This commission is appointed 
yearly by the League of Nations, which may renew expiring 
mandates. It is presided over by one of its number, appointed by 
the League of Nations. This president acts as executive agent. 
All powers previously enjoyed by the German Empire, Prussia 
and Bavaria have been transferred to the commission. The 
commission maintains in force the laws and regulations passed 
previous to the Armistice, with the exception of specif war 
measures. It has the power to modify them if necessary; collects 
taxes; administers justice; directs the administration of coun- 
try, and can create new administrative organs. It is responsible 
for public order; the safety of the inhabitants of the district, and 
their representation abroad; it manages the railways and looks 
after all public property. These powers, for the use of which the 
commission is responsible to the League of Nations, are subject 
to several restrictions. First of all, they cannot affect the rights 
of the French State in its capacity as owner of the mines, and no 
restriction can be placed upon the circulation of French money. 
On the other hand, the country maintains its local assemblies, its 
religious freedom and its tongue. No fresh taxation (Customs 
excepted) can be levied without consultation with elected repre- 
sentatives of the inhabitants. Men and women over 20 years of 
age have the right to vote for the local assemblies. 

The Treaty in no way affects the existing nationality of the 
inhabitants. It stipulates that the governing commission shall 
be the last judge of any dispute arising from the interpretation of 
the Treaty itself. The regime thus formed does not establish a 
state of the Saar, similar to that of Luxemburg, since no new 
nationality is formed, and since the League of Nations is only 
acting as trustee. It is none the less true that the Saar territory 
constitutes a political and economic entity entirely independent 
and entirely separated from Germany and France. The Peace 
Treaty did not intend to prolong this state of affairs indefinitely 
without giving the inhabitants of the Saar an opportunity of ex- 
pressing and obtaining the fulfilment of their wishes in the matter. 
Therefore, 15 years after the coming into force of the Treaty, 
that is to say, in the course of the year 1935, fhc future regime of 
the Saar was to be settled by a plebiscite. 

The Plebiscite . — The details of this plebiscite were to be settled 
by the League of Nations. All persons over 20 years of age who 
were resident in the territory on June 28 1919 were to have the 
right to vote. Three alternatives were to be submitted to the 
population. First, the permanent maintenance of the system of 
government provided for in the Treaty — that is to say, autono- 
mous government under the legis of the League of Nations; 
second, reunion with France; third, reunion with Germany. 
Voting was to be taken by commune or by district, and it would 
therefore be possible to take into account the various votes of 
different portions of the territory. The League of Nations was to 
fix the new frontiers, if any, in accordance with the results of the 
plebiscite. The fate of the mines ceded to F ranee would be decided 
by the plebiscite also. If the Peace Treaty regime were con- 
tinued, or if the voting went for reunion with France, there would 
be no further difficulty ; but if all or part of the coal-fields returned 
to Germany, Germany would have to buy out the interests of the 
French State in the fields which Germany would then reoccupy. 
The price was to be fixed by experts and to be payable in gold. 

Physical Features . — ^The river Saar comes into contact with the 
territory at Sarrequemines, and forms the French frontier to a point 
just above Saarbruck. It then flows through the territory to a point 

i ust downstream from Mettlach. The valley, which, between Saar- 
»ruck and Merzich, is fairly wide, runs through picturesque hills 
covered for the larger part with forests, the working of which is a 
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valuable industpr. Agriculture plays but a very secondary part, 
and It IS upon industry that the population is mainly dependent. 
The pop. amounts to 703.000, which, on an area of 1,900 sq.km., 
shows a density of 370 persons per sq. km. The population is very 
unevenly distributed. It is very dense in the industrial regions, in 
the valley around mineheads, and wherever factories have been 
built. It is sparse in the farm and forest lands. The chief towns 
are Saarbruck <t 10,000), Voeltlingen (19,000), Sarrelouis (16,000). 
Dillmgen (8,000), Mersich (9,000), which are all in the valley itself. 
Then there are the mining towns elsewhere: Dudweiler (21,000), 
Sul jbach (23,000), Fnedrichsthal (14,000), and the industrial town 
of Neuenkirchen (35,000). The chief towns in the Bavarian por- 
tion of the territory are St. Ingbert (19,000), Homburg and Blies- 
kastel. The chief industry, and the only one mentioned in the 
Peace Treaty, is the extraction of coal. The mines being worked In 
1921 are situated in a district bounded on the one side by the Saar 
Valley from Burbach to Fraulautem, and by two lines drawn from 
Waldmohr (N.E. of Neuenkirchen) to Burbach and Fraulautem. 
Mines are most closely clustered in the little valleys between Saar- 
bruck and Neuenkirchen, and before the war all of them, with the 
exception of those at Hostenbach and Frankenhok, belonged to 
Prussia or Bavaria. The total production of the basin averaged 

12.000. 000 tons a year. It exceeded 13,000,000 tons in 1913, and, 
in the opinion of^ experts, a very considerable increase in output 
ought to be obtained without much difficulty. All the mines are 
worked for P'rance, with the exception of that of P'rankenholz, which 
was left in the hands of the company which previously owned it. 
Output fell off during the war, as the result of fewer working hours 
and less productive labour. In 1920 about 9,500,000 tons were pro- 
duced, and in 1921 the output would have been bigger had it not 
been for the general economic crisis. The mines employ over 70,000 
persons, and, taking into account their dependents, it may be safely 
said that about a third of the total population of the country relies 
upon the mines for its living. The output is consumed, to the 
extent of about 50%, locally. The rest is exported to Alsace- 
Lorraine, France and Southern Germany. The export market 
varies in accordance with the general economic situation. The coal 
is not very satisfactory for the purposes of steel manufacture, and 
has to be mixed with coal from the Ruhr before it produces good 
coke. On the other hand, it is very suitable for heating and the 
manufacture of lighting gas, and therefore finds a ready sale to 
railways and municipal authorities. Metallurgical industry is 
highly developed, and there are no less than 31 blast-furnaces and 
many steel plants. The factories, which arc run by powerful com- 
panies, are situated at Burbach, Breljach, Voeltlingen, Dillingen, 
Neuenkirchen and St. Ingbert. The steel output in 1912 was over 

2.000. 000 tons. Since the Armistice French capital has been largely 
invested in the metal industries of the Saar and metal workers and 
miners receive their wages in francs. There are a number of works 
producing machines and machine tools, so that after coal the iron 
and steel trades rank as .second in importance. Glass and ceramic 
industries, the former at Sulzbach and St. Ingbert, and the latter at 
Mettlach and Merzich, are the next important employers of labour. 
There are over 120,000 persons, counting 70,000 miners, industrially 
employed. The majority of the workmen arc natives of the country, 
and labour therefore has a stability not often to be found. 

Communications . — ^A good system of communications provides an 
outlet for these industrial prcxlucts. Saarbruck is at the junction of 
the Metz-Mayence and Strassburg-Trdvcs-Cologne line, and is also 
on a direct line towards Ludwigshafen and the Rhine, as well as in 
connexion with a number of minor or local railways. There is also 
a canal through the Saar, which has been canalized upstream from 
Sarrelouis in order to meet the mine canal and the Marne- Rhine 
canal in Lorraine. There is no waterway towards the Moselle. 

General Considerations . — It will be seen that the population is 
almost entirely industrial. In the towns there are wholesale and 
retail dealers, and the works and factories are owned by big limited 
companies. There is therefore but a small middle class and a back- 
ward intellectual and artistic development. Fmm a religious point 
of view Catholics are in a considerable maiority, although there is a 
fairly strong group of Protestants at Saarbruefe. Since the German 
revolution the Socialists and Catholic Centre have been practically 
numerically equal; and trades unions are either Christian or Red. 
It is economic questions, output and wages which chiefly concern 
people. In 1921 there were a number of problems to which no definite 
solution had been found. There were the change of the Customs front- 
ier, the coexistence in the Saar of the French franc (with its higher 
and more stable rate of exchange) and the German mark, and the 
natural increase of economic relations with France. The great 
resources of the country, however, enabled one to hope that the 
Saar would be able to adapt itself to these new conditions. The 
stipulations of the Treaty of Peace, in placing the territory under 
the authority of a government independent both of France and of 
Germany, were peculiarly calculated to assist the economic develop- 
ment of the region. They gave to the Saar the means of protecting 
its own interests, and at the same time spared it the burdens and 
worries which are the common fate of all great states. (P. db T.) 

SABINE, WALLACE CLEMENT WARE (iSaf^xgtq), American 
educator, was born at Richwood, O., June t$ 1868. He graduated 

* These figures indicate the volume q 
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from Ohio State University in 1886 at the age of 18 and after two 
years* further study at Harvard received the degree of A.M. In 
1889 he was made assistant in physics at Harvard and the follow- 
ing year instructor. After passing through the usual stages of pro- 
motion he was appointed professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy in 1905 and the following year assumed the deanship 
of the newly organized Graduate School of Applied Science. He 
was an inspiring teacher but his publications were confined to 
papers contributed to scientific journals. In 1916 he went to 
France as exchange professor at the Sorbonuc but devoted most of 
his time to removing French tuberculous imlienls to Switzerland 
under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. In 1917, how- 
ever, he lectured on architectural acoustics, a subject of which 
he had made a special study. He himself fell a victim to tubercu- 
losis and died in Cambridge, Mass,, Jan. ro 1919. 

SAGE, MRS. RUSSELL [Mabgaret Olivia Slocum] (1828- 
1918), American philanthropist, was born at Syracuse, N.Y., 
Sept. 8 1828, being descended on her father’s side from Capt. 
Miles Standish. After graduating in 1847 from the Troy (N.Y.) 
Female Seminary, afterwards known as the Emma Willard School, 
she taught, first in Philadelphia, and later in Syracuse and Troy 
until 1869 when she became the second wife of Russell Sage (sec 
23.1002). She proved herself a shrewd business woman and for 
several years before his death had full control of his affairs. She 
hail long been interested in charities, and in estimating the serv- 
ices of Sage himself it should be remembered that he left to her 
without restriction his entire fortune, over $64,000,000, doubtless 
foreseeing its probable final distribution to charity. In 1907 the 
Russell Sage Foundation was incorporated under the laws of the 
state of New York, for the ‘^improvement of social and living 
conditions of the United States of America,” and to it she gave 
$10,000,000. The Foundation made many surveys of social and 
educational conditions in various states and issued many publica- 
tions dealing especially with housing improvement and reform. 
In 1912 Mrs. Sage bought Marsh I., off the Louisiana coast, con- 
taining about 79,000 ac., later turned over to the stale as a perma- 
nent refuge for birds. She died in New York City Nov. 4 1918. 
Her will provided that after enumerated bequests to relatives 
and friends amounting to about $12,000,000, the residue, some 
$36,000,000, should be divided into 52 parts and variously distrib- 
uted to many colleges, museums, hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions, Bible societies and missions. To most of these she had made 
gifts during her lifetime. The largest portion, seven parts, was 
left to the Russell Sage Foundation. It was estimated that during 
her life she had made public gifts of some $40,000,000, 

SAID. HALIMf Pkince (1859-1921), Turkish statesman, was 
born at Cairo in 1859, a nephew of the Khedive Ismail. He was 
a keen politician, and became the official head of the Young Turk 
party, which carried out the revolution of 1908. He was called 
upon by Sultan Mahommed V. to form a Cabinet in 1911, and 
remained at the head of affairs until J uly 1912. After the murder 
of Shefket Pasha in June 1913 he became grand vizier and Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs, and during his tenure of power was a 
strong supporter of German influence in Turkey. He resigned 
in Feb. 1917. He was murdered in Rome Dec. 6 1921. 

SAID PASHA (^.1830-1914), Turkish statesman (see 23.1008*), 
again became chief minister in the autumn of xgii, and in Dec. 
proposed to restore to the Sultan the power of dissolving the 
Chamber without the assent of the Senate. This proceeding 
gave rise to many storms, and Said Pasha reconstructed his 
Cabinet Jan. 22 1912. On Jan. 21 he published in the London 
Daily Telegraph the proposed reform programme of his Ministry. 
He was forced to resign July 17 1912 owing to the strength of 
the revolutionary movement in the army. He died in 1914. 

ST. ALDWYN, MICHAEL EDWARD HICKS BEACH, xst Earl 
(1837-1916), English statesman (see 23.1013), was created an earl 
in 19x5. He died in London April 30 iqi 6 , 

ST. JOHN, FLORENCE (1854-1912). English actress, whose 
maiden name was Greig, was born at lavistock, Devon, March 8 
1854. She was three times married, first to Mr. St, John, R.N., 
secondly to Lithgow James, and lastly to C. D. Marius, both on 
the stage. Her first appearance was in 1868, and she subsequently 

d page number of the previous article. 
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played in a very large number of light operas^ winning special 
success as Germaine in Les Cloches de Corneville and in Madame 
FavarU In 1002 she abandoned opera for drama, playing NeU 
Gwynne in English Nell and other comedy parts. She retired in 
X9X0 and (lied in London Jan. 30 1912. 

ST. LOUIS (see 24.24). — The pop. of St. Louis in 1920 was 
772,897, an increase of 85,868 since 1910, or 12*5%. In the pre- 
ceding decade the increase was 111,791 or 19*4%. The area 
remained as hxed in 1876, but the increasing pop. and industries 
have spread beyond these limits. The city, the counties of St. 
Louis and St. Charles in Missouri and the counties of St. Clair 
and Madison in Illinois are grouped as the St. Louis district and 
treated as a whole in the U.S. industrial census. In 1920 the 
district contained 1,145,443 inhabitants. 

Municipal Government and new charter adopted in 

1914 reduced the elective officers to mayor, comptroller, president 
and board of aldermen, collector, treasurer, recorder of deeds, sheriff 
and coroner, with terms of four years. The legislative branch is uni- 
cameral. Each of the 28 wards has a resident alderman elected by 
the entire city vote, one-half i)f the board retiring biennially. Mayor, 
comptroller and president of the l>oard of aldermen form a board of 
estimate and apportionment. An apjyjintive board of public service 
consists of a president and four directors of divisions, public welfare, 
public safety, public utilities, and streets and sewers. Municipal 
departments and bureaus are grouped in the four divisions. The 

f resident of the board has charge of public work and improvements, 
n IQ19 the city's outstanding bonds amounted to $l9j884,ooo, to 
which in 1020 was added S5,50o,(xx) for removal of railway grade 
crossings, for a municipal farm to afford liettcr treatment of the 
tubercular and insane, lor new engine houses and reconstruction of 
streets and for municipal lighting equipment. The tax rate for 
1920-1 was I2.55 (:)er Skx) assessed valuation, divided as follows: 
state pur{K)8Cs, I0.18; pul)lic schools, $0.78; municipal government, 
1 1.51; public lil)rary, $0.0^; art museum, $0.02; zo(ilogical park, 
$0.02. The assessed valuation of realty and personalty for 1920-1 
was l777,5cx),o(XK City planning was undertaken in 1912 with a 
commission of nine citizens and five ex-ofiic.io members. The work 
done includes a concrete dock, mechanically equipped to convey 
fiyight between river and railways. A Z(jnin^ law determines defi- 
nitely the residential, industrial and comniercml districts; 29 street 
wiclcnings, openings and cut-offs were under construction in 1921. 
Neighbourhood parks, playgrounds and souares were increased to 
80, embracing 2,908 acres. A i>ageant ana masque given by 2,000 
participants before audiences of 100,000 led to the construction in 
1917 01 a municipal theatre in Forest Park, with accommodation for 
9,270, At a cost of $7,2(X>,ooo, the city conifilcted in 1917 a munici- 
pal bridge of massive steel construction, double track and double 
deck, across the Mississippi. About five years earlier the McKinley 
bridge was erected by the Illinois Traction Co,, primarily to admit 
interurban electric trains. Kingshighway viaduct, 855 ft. long, com- 
pleted in 1912 at a cost of $5(X),(XX), crosses the railway tracks and 
unites western sections of the city. A municipal court building, a 
city jail and a children’s detention house, all of stone, were erected, 
the first in 1912, the others in succeeding years, at a cost of $1,855,000. 

Charities and Education , — At a cost of $5,o(X),<xx) a new m^ical 
school, hospital and children’s hospital, occupying several city 
blocks fronting on Forest Park, have been completed since 1911. 
The hospital, oi>ened in 1914, represents an investment of $2,cxx>,ooo, 
the sum left 50 years ago by Robert A. Barnes, a banker whose 
name the institution bears. The medical school, a department of 
Washington University, includes laboratory, anatomical, clinical 
and other buildings. In 1914 James Camplx!!! left an estate, valued 
at $to,o(X>,(XX), in trust to St. Louis University (subject to the life 
income of certain surviving relatives) for the erection and supix>rt 
of a hospital and for the advancement of medicine and surgery. 
From the survdus of the I-ouisiana Purchase ExiKisition was a>n- 
structed in 1914 the Jefferson Memorial costing $485,000 and 
devoted to the collections of the Missouri Historical Society. On 
new public school buildings, and expansions of old, St. Louis ex- 
pended during 1910-20, $3,i77,0(X). 

Finance , — In 1920 the assets of the banks and trust companies of 
St. Louis were $637,615,811.45, and bank clearings were $8,294,- 
in 1910 the latter were $3,727,949,379- The First National 
Bank, with total resources of $i55i9S3»i37, was formed in 1919 by a 
consolidation of three existing banks. 

Commerce and Industry . — ^According to the records of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchanp^e and the Chamber of Commerce, 35 lines of industry 
in the St. Louis district did a business in 1920 of $1,582,957,145. 
Some of the largest items of wholesale trade in 1920 were diy goods, 
$240,000, OCX); carpets, rugs and linoleums, also $24o,ooo,(xx>; 
boots and shoes, $175,000,000; groceries, $i75,ooo,o(X); railway sup- 
lies, $210,000,000: hardware, $ii5,ooo,cxx); foundry products, 
i25,ooo,o<x). St. Louis receives 70,000 H.P. by a iio,ooo-volt 
transmission line from the Keokuk dam in the Mississippi at Keo- 
kuk, la. Motor licenses issued in 1914-5 numl>ered 9,867, and 45,949 
in 1919-20* The position of St. Loiiis as the largest horse and mule 


market in the world was maintained) the volume of business in 1919 
being $50,000,000. The city continued to be the largest primary fur 
market of the world, with sales of $27,200,000 in 1920. Sales of 
meat products in 1919 were $128,000,000; hog receipts, 5,650,534; 
head cattle receipts, 1,500,000. The foreign trade of St. Louis was 
$100, 000, OCX) in 1920. an increase of $25,000,000 over 1919. The 
total tonnage shippea out of St. Louis in 1920, domestic and export, 
was 29,036,405 (by rail) and 166,140 (by water); tonnage received 
in the same year was 43,104,519 (by rail) ami 177.925 (by water). 

The more important new buildings of the jieriod 1910-20 with 
the amounts they cost were; the Statler hotel, $3,000,000; the War- 
wick hotel, $400,000; the cathedral of St. Louis, $2,ooo,0(X); the 
Missouri athletic club, $500, exx); the Railway Exchange, $3,000, OOO) 
18 storeys, covering an entire city block; the University dub, $600,^ 
000; the Young Women’s Christian Association, $500,000; the 
Boatmen’s bank, $750,000; the Arcade, $1,250,000; the Post-Dcs- 

f atch building, $500,000; the Be vo Manufacturing Company, 
i^ooo,cx)0. 'Hie cost of new buildings in 1919 was $20,538,450. 

The Si, Louis RepubliCt a morning newspaper founded in i8o$, 
was purchased in 1919 by the St. Louis Globe^Democrat (a Republi- 
■can paper), and discontinued. This left two morning newspapers, 
the Ulohe-Democrat^ and the Westliche Post (Cierman). There was a 
marked increase in the circulation of the evening (lapers. 

When the Armistice was signed Nov. ii 1918 one in 13 of the 
city’s pop. — 56,944 — was in the army, navy or marine corps. 
The total casualties were 2,511, of which 1,384 were killed in 
battle. Of t he three Liberty Loans, St. Louis took the equivalent 
of 25% of the assessed value of the city’s realty and personalty. 
On the third, fourth and fifth calls for loans the St. Louis Federal 
Reserve district was the first to subscribe its quota. On the 
third loan the city subscribed $65 for every man, woman and 
child, nearly three times the quota. (W. B. Sx.) 

ST. MIHIEL, BATTLE OF: see Woevre, Battles in the, 
section 2. 

ST. PIERRE and MIQUELON (see 24.41). — ^During the early 
years of the decade 1910-20 this little French colony suffered se- 
verely as a result of unprofitable fisheries, and large nunibers of 
its people emigrated to Nova Scotia and Quebec. After thii World 
War began in 1914 the French draft law called all the male inhabi- 
tants of conscript age to France where they took part in various 
services. As their withdrawal crippled the fisheries, which could 
not be prosecuted by the older people and the women and children, 
the survivors were returned as speedily as possible and ordinary 
operations were resumed. But during the decade, also, the use of 
the steam trawlers in the fisheries was on the increases, displacing 
the wooden sailing vessels previously employed, and this also les- 
sened the number of those finding steady employment. However, 
during the later years of the war, with fish increasing in value, the 
colony became very prosperous, and after the Armistice the French 
Government decided to build a large refrigerating plant, costing 
about £1,000,000 at St. Pierre for the treatment of cod and other 
fishes. The financial success of this project was doubted by many, 
but this deep-sea fishery was being supported by France as a 
training school of men for its navy, and for the same reason 
generous bounties are given on all the fish caught. The pop. was 
in 1920 about 4,500, but the prosperity of the little community 
was impaired by the difficulties of exchange. 

SAINT-SAfiNS) CHARLES CAMILLE (1S35-1921), French 
musical composer (see 24.44), at Algiers Dec. 16 1921. 

SAINTSBURY, GEORGE EDWARD BATEMAN (1845- ), 

English man of letters (see 24.45), published subsequently to 1910 
a History of English Prose Rhythm (1912); The English Novel 
(1913); A First Book of English Literature (1914); The Peace of the 
Augustans (1916); A History of the Fremk Novel (2 vols., 1917" 9) 
and Notes on a Cellarbook (1920). 

SAIONJL KIMMOCHL Prince (1839- ), Japanese states- 

man, was born in Kyoto, in 1839. When less than 20 years of age, 
he took part in the councils which led to the Restoration and at 
19 was commander-in-chief of an imperial army. He studied in 
France from 1869 to 1880, and returned home imbued with dem- 
ocratic ideas. In 2881 he commenced his official career and in 
the following year accompanied Mr. (afterwards Prince) Ito to 
Europe and the United States to investigate the parliamentary 
system. In 1885 he was appointed minister to Austria; in z886 
he occupied a similar post in Berlin and in 2892 was appointed 
president of the Board of Decoration. In 2893, he became vice- 
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president of the House of Peers and was raised to the Privy Coun- 
cil in 1894. In the same year he received the portfolio of educa- 
tion in the second Ito Cabinet, temporarily acting as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs during the illness of the late Count Mutsu; He 
was again Minister for Education in the third Ito Cabinet from 
Jan. to June 1898, and was nominated president of the Privy 
Council on the death of Count Kuroda, three times acting as 
prime mimster during the interval between the resignation of one 
Cabinet and the formation of the succeeding one. In July 1903, 
he became the leader of the Seiyu-Kai and in 1905 formed his 
first Cabinet as prime mimster; he was again premier in 1911 to 
1912. In 1919 hd represented Japan as chief envoy at the Peace 
Conference and was invested with the Grand Order of Merit. He 
was made a prince in 1920 in recognition of his services in connex- 
ion with the World War and the Peace Conference. 

SAKHALIN (see 24.54). — The Japanese portion of the island 
of Sakhalin, to the S. of the parallel of 50® N. lat., known 
officially as Karafuto, was ceded to Japan under the treaty of 
peace with Russia in Oct. 1905. The area is about 13,148 sq. m. 
and the pop. in 1920 was 105,765. The taxes and other sources 
of revenue from the island, with the addition of a grant of about 
700,000 yen from the national treasury, are sufficient to cover the 
administration, the budget balancing at about 10,000,000 yen. 

The chief industry of the island, and one of the oldest, is that of 
the fisheries, and these are being, successfully developed. The most 
important is the herring fishery, followed by trout and salmon, 
these all being relegated to specially controlled areas; cod and 
crab are also plentiful, the latter being canned and exported chiefly 
to America. . . . « « 

About 17,000 ac. of land were under cultivation in 1918, the chief 
crops raised being oats, barley, potatoes, peas and buckwheat. 
More than 000,000 ac., suitable for cultiv'ation and pasturage, are 
still available and many settlers are engaged in agriculture, the cli- 
mate and soil rendering this a profitable undertaking. There are 
over 8,000,000 ac. of practically untouched forest, chiefly conifer, 
on the island, providing in the future an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply for the manufacture of pulp for paper-making. In consequence, 
five pulp manufactories have already been established, ^ch pro- 
ducing over 10,000 tons per annum, and five more are projected. 

There are three important coal-fields in the island, pr^ucing 
about I36,(XX» tons annually. Alluvial gold is found in the river 
beds, iron pyrites exist in large quantities in the Notoro peninsula, 
and in 1007 and 1913 oil-bearing strata were discovered on the W. 
coast in large areas at Anshi and Notasamu. (H. Sa.) 

SALANDKA. ANTONIO (1853- ), Italian statesman, was 

born at Troia in 1853. He first entered parliament as member 
for Lucera and from the beginning of his political career he sym- 
pathized with the views of Baron Sonnino. When the latter be- 
came Treasury Minister in the Crispi Cabinet of 1893, Salandra 
was chosen under-secretary in that department. He was Minister 
of Finance in the first Sonnino Cabinet of 1906 and Treasury 
Minister in the second (1909-10). When in March 1914 Sig. 
Giolitti resigned, Sig. Salandra was called upon to form the new 
Cabinet, and he was Premier when the World War broke out in 
Aug. following. On the death of the Marquis di San Giuliano in 
Oct. he offered the Foreign Office to his former chief, Baron Son- 
nino, who accepted it. It was the Salandra Cabinet which took 
the momentous decision of bringing Italy into the World War on 
the side of the Allies, and it conducted the Government of the 
country during the first months of the campaign more success- 
fully than any of the succeeding war Cabinets. On resigning 
office in June 1916, he continued to support both the BoseUi and 
the Orlando Cabinets. As professor of Constitutional Law in the 
university of Naples he published several important works on 
legal subjects, and translated Spencer's Principles of Sociology, 

SAUSBURY. JAMES EDWARD HUBERT GASCOYNB-CECIL, 
4TH Marquess of (1861- ), English politician, eldest son of 

the 3rd marquess {see 24.76), was educated at Eton and University 
College, Oxford, where he took a second-class in History in 1884. 
The next year he entered Parliament as member for Darwen. He 
was defeated in 1892, but he returned as member for Rochester in 
1893 and remained in the House of Commons till he succeeded his 
father in 1903. He fought in the S. African War with the 4th 
battalion of the Bedfordshire regiment, and was mentioned in 
despatches. On his return in 1900 he became Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, a post which on succeeding to the peerage he 


quitted for that of Privy Seal in the Cabinet of his cousin, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour; and he held, for some months in 1905, the office 
of President of the Board of Trade. Lord Salisbury never loomed 
large in the House of Commons, though he was for some years 
chairman of the Church Parliamentary Committee, and dis- 
charged competently his duties as Foreign Under-Secretary. But 
he gradually came to occupy a position of increased auth^ty in 
the Upper House. He threw in his lot in 1911 with the “Die* 
hards," and spoke in favour of defeating the Parliament bill and 
daring the Government to create sufficient peers to carry it. Dur^ 
ing the early years of the war he was energetic in the discharge of 
his military duties as lieutenant-colonel of his yeomanry regiment. 
He did not join either Coalition Government, but was critical of 
both, taking an independent line. As the war drew to a close he 
gradually came to assume the informal leadership of a Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Opposition in his House, showing himself par- 
ticularly sensitive to departures from the old policy of his party 
on Irish and ecclesiastical questions. He married in 1887 Lady 
Cicely Alice Gore, daughter of the sth Earl of Arran, and had 
two sons and two daughters. He was created K.G. in 1917. 

SALONIKA CAMPAIGNS, I9i5-i9i8.---ynder the heading of 
Serbian Campaigns the conquest of Serbia in 1915 by Austro- 
Hungarian forces is narrated. The idea of reinforcing the 
Serbian front with Allied forces had been contemplated both in 
England and in France some time before it was carried out. 
British and French guns, in charge of naval missions, had taken 
some part in the campaign of I 9 i 4 > and stores had been sent up 
from Salonika at intervals. In the winter of 19 14"* 5 Lord 
Kitchener several times considered the advisability of sending 
a number of the British Army Divisions into Serbia via Salonika. 
On the part of the French, M. Briand, it is said, proposed later 
in 1914 to make a serious military effort in the Balkans. But 
the Dardanelles campaign diverted attention from this project, 
and it was not till in August 1915, when the failure of the Dar- 
danelles offensive was evident, that the creation of an Anglo- 
French army on the Balkan front was scriou.sly undertaken. 
General Sarrail, whose military reputation stood very high in 
France, had been suddenly deprived of his command of the III. 
Array by Joffre, ostensibly owing to an unsuccessful combat 
at Boureuilles in Argonne, but really as the result of long-con- 
tinued friction between the two. Sarrail, however, stood in 
close relations with the political leaders of the Left, and the 
autocratic methods of Joffre's G.Q.G. had already raised con- 
siderable opposition in the Government and the Chamber; 
it suited the Government, therefore, to satisfy the Left, to snub 
the G.Q.G., and to remove to a distance a forceful and ambitious 
personality, by sending Sarrail to the Mediterranean as com- 
mander of an army yet to be created. 

Appointed on Aug. 5, Sarrail was ordered to study the military 
situation and submit proposals. In his written projects he came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible to abandon ground in 
the Gallipoli peninsula, and had asked for both his own and the 
British contingents to be made up entirely from forces in France 
or in England. An inter-AUied conference, held at Calais early 
in September, had agreed to this, but with the reservation that 
ho forces were to go till after the forthcoming Champagne and 
Artois offensives had taken place. But the news of the Bul- 
garian mobilization drove home at last the urgency of the crisi^ 
Orders went to the Dardanelles on Sept. 26 for two^ British 
Divisions — ^in the sequel one — to go thence to Salonika; the 
French ** Expeditionary Corps " was likewise to send a Division, 
and the Greek authorities had agreed to permit the landing. 
SarraU himself was to bring a mixed brigade from France, aa 
an earnest of the forces promised later. ^ 

On Oct. 3 advanced parties of the French landed at Salonika 
without difficulty, only a formal protest being made by the 
authorities on the spot. Next day M. Venizelos in a speech 
at Athens declared that Greece would come to the aid of her 
aUy Serbia against any attack by Bulgaria, and at once a crisis 
arose at Athens. On the 5th King Constantine informed 
Venizelos that the policy indicated had not his support, and tne 
Government fell, to give place to the neutralist Zaimis cabinet. 
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During the hrst few days instructions from Paris to Bailloud 
(commanding on the spot pending SarraH's arrival) varied 
several times^ apparently in accordance with political nuances. 
At first (Oct. 3) the word was to concentrate at Nish» in the 
heart of Serbia; next, the Greek frontier was not to be crossed 
(Oct. 10); and then again (Oct. 12) authority was given to take 
over protection of the railway between Demir Kapu defile and 
the Greek frontier against possible attack from Strumitsa in 
Bulgaria, thereby releasing a small Serbian force to rejoin its 
own army. Meantime the Serbians demanded more direct 
assistance, but Sarrail (who arrived on the Z2th), taking into 
account the size of his force — only i J divisions plus the British 
loth Div. which was not under his orders — and the fact that it 
could only disembark and push on by driblets, determined to 
limit his advance to the near side of Demir Kapu. On Oct. 14 
the leading French troops arrived at Strumitsa station (in Serbia) 
in time to aid the Serbian railway guards in repelling an inroad 
from Strumitsa. 

In Sarrail 's opinion the only service he could render was to 
concentrate on the routes to Strumitsa, and, by an offensive into 
Bulgarian territory, to draw off as many Bulgarian forces as 
possible from the main attack further north. General Mahon, 
commanding the British loth Div., took the same view,^ and 
formed a mixed force which began to move up to Doiran, on the 
right rear of the French group in the Rabrovo region. On the 
17th, however, in answer to a request from the Serbian com- 
mander at Uskub, Sarrail began to push a brigade beyond the 
Demir Kapu defile to Krivolak, but he refused to advance it to 
Veles, though again pressed to do so by the Serbs, and in fact 
a sharp attack developed from Strumitsa on Rabrovo on the 
2ist and 22nd, which, till it was repulsed, threatened to isolate 
all French detachments N. of Strumitsa station. Meanwhile, 
Paris sent further instructions to the effect that all possible 
help should be afforded to the Serbs, subject to the limitation 
that the French communications with Salonika were in no case 
to be compromised. In reality, the French and British Govern- 
ments were very uneasy about the attitude of the Greek Army, 
a considerable force of which lay in the region N.E. of Salonika. 
The fall of Venizelos had put an end to the prospect of Greek 
cooperation, and under the new regime the local military and 
civil authorities began to oppose every move of the Allies,' 
which was not entirely covered by Serbia’s treaty rights, to the 
use of Salonika and the railway. Thus, when Mahon’s force 
moved forward the use of the Salonika- Kilkish (Kukush)- Doir- 
an line was refused, and it had to use the main line, detrain 
in the midst of the French, and work thence outwards towards 
its post at Doiran. 

On Nov. I the 122nd French Div. began to arrive from France, 
and Sarrail had already prepared to attack from Rabrovo 
towards Strumitsa with Bailloud’s 156th Div., with Mahon in 
echelon behind his right, while his forces about Krivolak and 
Kavadar (sist Div.) made ready to attack in flank any Bul- 
garian force which should advance up the Cerna (Tserna) in 
pursuit of the Serbians. On Nov. 3 an attack was accordingly 
delivered northward from a front E. of Rabrovo; weather and 
the difficulty of the country brought it, however, to a standstill 
on the 6th, though local advances were made later. At this 
moment (Nov. 4) Galli6ni, having become War Minister in the 
new French cabinet, telegraphed orders for the French Army 
to operate towards Veles, adding that four more British divisions 
were to be sent, which on arrival would take over the front 
leftwards from Doiran. The British 22nd Div. was in fact 
already close to Salonika, with another under orders to follow. 
But Sarrail judged that it was impossible to wait for these rein- 
forcements, Todorov’s Bulgarian Army had already thrust 
itself between the Serbian Main Army and Krivolak, and the 

1 According to Sarrail, the British Government instructed Mahon 
that his troops were to remain at Salonika, and it was on his own 
Initiative that the British general formed a mobile force. Further 
instructions authorized Mahon to move forward but forbade him 
to cross the Greek frontier, until on Oct, 27 a final telegram removed 
this restriction. 


urgent thing was to relieve pressure on that pa^rt; of the Serbian 
forces which was retiring by the Babuna pass on Prilcp, while 
reserving the possibility of action towards Veles if the Serbian 
Main Army should after all seek to break through towards its 
Allies. Orders were therefore given to the Krivolak-Kavadar 
force (57th Div. to be reinforced by the 122nd Div.) to take the 
offensive westward over the Cerna, so as to strike the pursuers in 
flank or rear. On the fith’-^th accordingly the S7th Div, crossed 
the Cerna and pushed an advance into the mountains towards 
the Babuna, still held by the Serbs. But the Bulgarians were 
in force, and the French retired to their Cerna bridgeheads, 
which the Bulgarians attacked without success on the 12th, 
13th, 14th and 15th. 

During these and the following days instructions came re- 
peatedly from Paris to modify the French commander’s views 
and dispositions, now laying emphasis upon cooperation with the 
Serbs, now upon dangers from the Greek Army in rear. Finally 
on Nov. 21 Sarrail was given a free hand to decide what aid he 
could give to the Serbians and at what moment he should 
retire on Salonika. He adopted at first a middle course. He 
wished neither to attack at the risk of involving two-thirds of 
his forces in the Serbian dibdde (the Babuna had been turned 
by the N. on Nov, 14), nor to fall back to Salonika, where 
prestige counted for so much, but to hold on in the entrenched 
camp of Kavadar in the hope, of “ something turning up.” 
On the 2ist~22nd, however, the retirement of the 122nd Div. 
over the Cerna under some pressure, together with the general 
military situation and a definitive refusal of reinforcements from 
France,* decided him in favour of falling back’ to Salonika, a 
decision approved by Galli6ni. Four days later Sarrail was 
officially informed that the Serbians were retreating in the Adri- 
atic direction. The preparations for the Vardar retirement had 
already begun on the 24th with the seizure of a position on the 
E. bank, to prevent interference with the retreat of the Krivolak- 
Kavadar force on Demir Kapu. On Dec. i only rear-guards 
remained at Krivolak. By the night of the 3rd~4th all troops 
were inside Demir Kapu, and on the 6th this position also was 
given up. On the 8th the Bulgarians, who had from time to 
time attacked the rear-guards on the Vardar and the positions 
near Kosturino on the Strumitsa route, delivered a more con- 
certed attack on the front Ormanli (now held by the British) - 
Kosturino-Gradets on the E. and Mirovcha Petrovo on the W. 
of the Vardar. Their evident intention was envelopment, and 
on the 9th, judging the centre of his line to be too pronounced 
a salient, Sarrail took up a position along the Petrovska stream, 
W. of the Vardar and the heights of Dedcli E. of it, the village 
of Dedcli being held by Mahon’s forces, which from that point 
were echeloned back to Lake Doiran. From this position also 
the Allies retired under threat of envelopment during the night 
11-12, after holding their ground against attacks on the nth. 
Lastly, the French 122nd and 57th Divs., at Gyevgyeli (Gevgeli) 
and near Doiran, covered the evacuation of part of Mahon’s force 
on to the Salonika railway and the reconstitution of the 156th 
French Div., which had been considerably split up. 

Thus the drive into Serbia came to an end, with little material 
loss, but a sad diminution of prestige, and the forces fell back 
to the following positions about Salonika: advanced guards of 
1 20th French Div. Karasuli with a detachment at Gumenye, and 
of 57th French Div. with cavalry, Kilkish, with a detachment 
at Kilindir; main body (T22nd, 156th, 57th) in position on the line 
Doganyi-Daudli. British loth and 22nd Divs. Salonika, with 
other British forces arriving. Important points on the railway 
had been destroyed during the retreat. Meanwhile, on Dec. 4, 

• At that moment, according to Falkenhayn, the combatant 
strength of the Allies in France was to that of the Germans in the 
ratici of rather more than ^ to 2. Sarrail says that in his interview 
with Lord Kitchener on Nov. 17, the latter informed him that 
Joffre had declared that he would not give him (Sarrail) another 
man, and that the British would furnish five divisions instead. In 
accordance with this promise, besides the loth and 22nd Divs., the 
27th and 28th Divs. from France landed at Salonika in the last days 
of Nov. and first days of Dec., and the 26th Div. also from France, 
early in Jan. 1916. 
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the Serbs had evacuated Monastir in their now frankly west- 
ward retirement. 

The reassembly of the Allied Salonika forces around their 
port of origin naturally raised the question— were they to 
remain there? Their locus standi had been the fact that they 
were Allies of Serbia using a line of communications to which 
Serbia was by treaty entitled. This part of the case no longer 
existed, Serbia being wholly in the hands of the enemy, and 
could only be revived if and when the Serbian Army were trans- 
ferred from the Adriatic ports on which it had retreated to 
Salonika. Another part of the justiheation for the Allies' 
presence was the admitted fact that they had come at the re- 
quest of Venizclos, and for the purposes of common action with 
the Greeks, but since Veni 25 elos*s fall even the Zaimis cabinet, 
representing ** benevolent ” neutrality, had given way to a 
cabinet representing at least strict neutrality,^ which gave the 
Germanophil element at Salonika all the official justification 
it needed to pursue the policy of obstruction that it had already 
initiated in the Zaimis period. On the other hand the factor of 
prestige was one of great weight, especially in view of the pend- 
ing abandonment of the Dardanelles compaign, and although 
Sarrail suggested that evacuation followed by a dramatic 
offensive at some other point would more than restore the 
lost prestige, it was decided that Salonika should be held. 
Beyond that decision, however, no clear military or political 
intention was at that time formed. The policies of the British, 
French and Russian Governments were in unison as to the 
problem of Greece, and it seems to have been thought that, 
by remaining, the Salonika force would confront the enemy 
with as difficult a diplomatic problem as its own. This was, 
indeed, the case. The policy to be followed by the Central 
Powers, both towards Greece and in occupied Serbia and Albania, 
was wholly unsettled. ** While the troops of the two Imperial 
Armies were hastening from victory to victory," says General 
von Cramon, the German military commissioner at Austrian 
headquarters, ** behind the scenes, at the two general head- 
quarters, the clouds were gathering of that conflict which in 
the end brought about the reverses of 1916." Although on Nov. 
6 it had been agreed that operations were to be pushed with all 
energy towards Salonika, Falkenhayn almost immediately began 
to check the further south-westward advance of German troops, 
and though Conrad succeeded in bringing the German command 
to renewed codperation, this was obviously to be limited to a 
minimum, both on account of supply difliculties in the Balkans 
and of the pressing requirements of the two main theatres — 
in particular those of the forthcoming attack on Verdun, of 
which only a few men in the German headquarters and none 
in the Austrian had the secret. Falkenhayn's view was that 
the Bulgarians alone should undertake the campaign in southern 
Serbia. But, whatever the attitude of Greece towards Germany, 
it was so hostile towards Bulgaria that to cross the frontier in 
pursuit of Sarrail without a large proportion of German troops 
being included in the advance was politically impossible. Aus- 
tria herself was absorbed in Montenegrin-Albanian enterprises, 
and could give no direct assistance in the advance to Salonika 
that her general staff advocated. Moreover, Conrad had his 
secret as well as Falkenhayn — he was planning to carry out his 
offensive of Asiago, with or without the aid of Germany. 

At the end of 1915 therefore, though the Central Powers 
had succeeded in their purpose — Serbia being conquered and 
the railway to Constantinople reopened — whereas the Entente 
had failed, the outlook was no clearer for the former than for 
the latter. The pursuit was accordingly suspended at the 
frontier, partly perhaps in the hope that the Entente would 
itself take the initiative in closing down the operations. If 
they did not do so Falkenhayn was determined that eventually 

* The first act of the Skouloudis ministty had been to announce 
that any of the Allied forces in Serbia which retreated into Greece 
would be disarmed and interned. A^ prompt note from the British 
and French Governments closed this incident^ but the indication 
of policy was unmistakable. About the same time Skouloudis noti- 
fieo the Bulgarian Government that it would not permit the lattcFe 
troops to cross the frontier. 


the Bulgarians alone should remain on this front. They were, 
by the terms of the military agreement, unavailable for any other, 
and if they succeeded in containing even a smaller force of 
Entente troops that was not so limited, something was gained for 
nothing. On the other hand this idea implied a defensive position 
short of the Greek frontier, as a purely Bulgarian advance into 
Greece was impossible. Thus, at the beginning of 1915, the 
opposing forces stood roughly 20 m. apart, each limited against 
its own will to a strict defensive by political conditions and each 
regarded by its own superior authorities as a “ commitment." 

At the end of the year two incidents occurred to illustrate 
the complexities of the Salonika front. On Dec. 30, though 
Bulgarian and German forces were forbidden to cross the 
frontier, German aircraft, by order, bombed the city of Salonika 
itself, where nine out of ten of their possible victims were neutrals 
and the tenth an agent of their own side. Sarrail promptly 
retaliated by arresting the German, Austrian and Bulgarian 
consuls, hitherto left unmolested. Another air raid took place 
on Feb. i 1916, to which the Allies replied by bombing the 
village of Petrich, just within the Bulgarian frontier, but as the 
village contained Greek and Serbian as well as Bulgarian in- 
habitants, a complaint was made, and Sarrail received orders 
not to repeat such raids. A few days before this another in- 
cident showed that the personal estrangements of Joffre and 
Sarrail were still operative. The army of the Orient had been 
brought under Joffre's command * early in December, and Joffre 
had taken the opportunity to send out Castclnau to report on 
Sarrail’s management of the situation. Castelnau, however, 
pronounced himself satisfied with what he saw, and only issued 
a few instructions as to details. Nevertheless, in various ways 
the friends and the enemies of Sarrail alike busied themselves 
with accusations and counter-accusations, out of which a regular 
ajfairt was growing up to complicate an already confused situa- 
tion. Relations between Sarrail and Mahon on the other hand 
were excellent, and although each was independent of the other, 
and the British general was himself under the command of 
General Sir C. Monro, commandcr-in-chief in the Mediterranean, 
no important divergencies of policy developed during the phase 
of passive defence in the precincts of Salonika. 

With the Greeks, naturally, all possible causes of friction 
existed. Army commanders operating under war conditions 
are not prone to sacrifice realities to appearances, and what 
seemed to them plain military common sense was, from the point 
of view of the Greeks, high-handed conduct to be resisted by 
all safe means of obstruction. Amongst the major questions 
at issue were the disarmament of the coast defences of Salonika, 
the use of the Salonika-Doiran railway for the British con- 
tingent, the feeding of the Greek forces E. of Salonika who were 
dependent for supply upon railways seized by the Allies, and the 
continuance or non-continuance of the Greek garrison in Salonika 
city. Minor questions of an administrative character were 
naturally innumerable. Most of the energy of the staffs in 
Salonika and the legations at Athens was devoted to finding 
solutions for conflicts which the equivocal position of the Allies 
made inevitable.* During these conflicts the Salonika lines, 

* Joffre was Commandant en Chef of the ” North-Eastern group of 
Armies,” no other formations having been contemplated before the 
war. On being sent to the E. Sarrail was appointed Commandant 
en Chef also. But, in Dec., Briand placed Sarraifs forces under 
Joffre’s supreme command 

• On Jan, 12 1916 the bridge of Demir Hissar on the Struma was 
blown up by a special force sent out by Sarrail in the presence of thf* 
Greek forces stationed there — a high-handed act which could only 
be excused or justified by the necessity of preventing the Bulgarians 
and Germans from deploying heavy artillery against the N.E. part 
of Salonika in case of siege, On Jan. 28 1916 another problem re- 
ceived an enforced solution, after negotiations had failed to find ah 
** elegant ” one. Anglo-French forces Iw a coup de main occupied the 
Greek coast-defence batteries on the Gulf of Salonika. These inci- 
dents naturally intensified the hostility of the Greek officers and 
officials to the Allied occupation, or at least gave them tangible 
grievanoes. In particular, the feeding of the Greek forces isolated 
by the cutting of the Struma railways caused difficulties, and fron^ 
it, in part at any rate, arose the critical question of demobilizing the 
Greek Army in the Spring of 1916. 
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with the aid of dvil labour, were made defeiisible by the hrst 
weeks of the new year. The line selected ran from the Vardar 
mouth, round by Doganzi and Daudli to the neighbourhood of 
Langaza, whence it passed along the barrier of lakes to the 
head of the gulf of Orfano— 8o m. of frontage for a force of nine 
divisions.^ Of this frontage, however, nearly 45 m. was guarded 
by lake and swamp; and, taking into account the presence of 
large bodies of Greek troops in the Seres-Rupel region to the 
right front and in the Vodena-Florina region to the left front, 
Sarrail considered that danger was practically confined to the 
central sector between Lake Langaza and the Vardar, in the 
event the position was ever attacked. 

During this period (Jan.-Feb. 1916), the Bulgarians were 
reinforced by the German XI. Army (von Gallwitz) consisting 
or the IV. Res. Corps (loist and 103rd Divs.) and the Alpine 
Corps, and by their own ist Army, all these forces aligning 
themselves along the Greek border from Lake Ohrida to the 
point at which the Struma enters Bulgarian territory. The 
xst Bulgarian Army, with flank guards at Dibra and Elbasan in 
Albania, had two divisions* on the front S. of Monastir- 
Duditsa; the XI. German Army, with ij Bulgarian Divisions 
attached, held the Vardar valley between Duditsa and the 
Bclashitsa Planina, and Todorov’s II. Bulgarian Army of three 
divisions that ranged from Strumitsa to Petrich, with detach- 
ments further E. at Nevrekop (Mesta valley). But in March 
Falkenhayn began to withdraw all the German formations 
save the loist Div., which continued in the Balkans and was 
gradually reduced to a cadre. On his side Sarrail made some 
slight demonstrations towards Doiran and towards Vodena, but 
otherwise no move ocairred. Early in March 1916, however, 
in the crisis pro<iuced by the attack on Verdun, Joflre telegraphed 
orders to Sarrail to advance in order to fix the enemy forces 
on his front. On the other hand General Mahon, on asking 
for instructions, was forbidden to move until authorized by the 
British Government.* The relief offensive, therefore, was limited 
to a skirmishing advance by the French, which began on March 
13, and gradually brought the French sist Div. to the N. of 
Kilkish, and the 122nd to the N. of Lake Amatovo, the is6th 
between them (March 31). 

During April 1916, while French cavalry moved out W. of 
the Vardar towards Vodena and the 17th Colonial Div. came 
up behind the centre, the British in their turn began to move 
up to Kilkish, authority to participate in an operation of a 
demonstrative character having been given by the War Office 
about April 10 (Joffre to Sarrail, April 20). Lastly, the Ser- 
bian Army, reconstituted and partially reequipped at Corfu, 
was beginning to land at Salonika, and by June i 118,000 
combatants and non-combatants were present, completing 
their equipment and organization in the Chalcidic peninsula. 
These methodical proceedings, however, did not satisfy Joffre, 
whose instructions to Sarrail from March onwards were to 
prepare for an offensive in earnest. To Sarrail^s demand 
for reinforcements for such an offensive, the French commander- 
in-chief replied that the French Army of the E. must prepare 
to attack at tlie moment fixed by himself, even without the 
British. In explanation, he hinted that when that moment 
came, not only would British objections be removed, and all 
five British divisions be equipped for mountain warfare (making 
Sarrail's total force, with the Serbians, 300,000 strong to the 
enemy’s 260,000), but Rumania and Gteece would be in the 
field as his Allies. Thus for the first time since the Serbian 
retreat the Salonika force was assigned to a positive purpose. 
It will appear in the sequel how much of reality and how much 
of illusion was contained in the scheme, which, in sum, was to 
attack at a date chosen in relation to other theatres and especially 
Rumania, with Sofia as the objective. 

* The withdrawal from Helles freed further French troops, from 
whom a serviceable brigade was made up and combined with a 
brigade from P'rance to form the 17th Colonial Division. 

*The Bulgarian division had twice the infantry strength of a 
French or German division. j 

* Sarrail *s orders were issued by G.Q.G. without consultation with ] 

the British government or Lord Kitchener. (Sarrail, p. 83.) 1 


Meantime, an important incident had taken place on the 
Struma frontier. In accordance with their declared policy of 
standing aside and leaving a lists ” for the combatants, the 
Greeks had disarmed and evacuated their fort of Dova Tepe, 
situated on the watershed between the Vardar and Struma 
basins and commanding a knot of communications. In the 
course of bis gradual advance to the frontier, Sarrail put a 
detachment into this fort on May 10, But further to the right, 
outside his reach, lay a still more important fort, that of Rupel 
defile. This fort was not merely disarmed but actually handed 
over to the Bulgarians by the local Greek general, vrith or without 
authority from Athens (May 26). 

Events had moved. Though the German forces (except the 
cadre of the loist Div.) had by this time been withdrawn from 
the Balkan front, the Greeks had apparently overcome their 
repugnance to a purely Bulgarian inroad, to the extent of 
actually facilitating it. The Allies’ right was, potentially, 
turned, and if the occurrence were any indication of proba- 
bilities of the future, their rear also was endangered. Action 
was taken promptly by Sarrail. A mobile group of all arms was 
moved into the Struma region, and with the agreement of 
Gen. Milne (who in May succeeded Mahon in command of 
the British) and of the Entente Governments, the Greek authori- 
ties at Salonika were deprived of power by the proclamation 
of a state of siege (June 3). A day or two later London and 
Paris also acted. An economic blockade of the Greek coast 
was declared, and on the i8th Sarrail was ordered to send a 
brigade by soa to Athens. King Constantine accepted the ulti- 
matum of the Allies (June 21), and Zaimis returned to power 
on the basis of friendly neutrality. A little later the Rupel 
incident had its last and most important sequel in the Venezclist 
coup d'Hat of Aug. 30. 

Militarily the seizure of Rupel, carried out at the suggestion 
of Falkenhayn, seems to have had no truly offensive intention. 
The Central Powers had abandoned the idea of invading Greece 
once for all about the end of March, and the Bulgarians acted 
with the idea of guarding their left, and securing connexion with 
any Turkish forces which might be sent to their aid by the 
Constantinople-Sercs railway, though in view of the situation 
in Armenia such a reinforcement was unlikely. As for Sarrail, 
so also for his opponents, the Balkan front was already involved 
in a larger game. 

As has been noted above, the idea of an Allied offensive from 
Salonika in cooperation with a Rumanian intervention came under 
discussion as early as mid- April; at that time Joffre seems to 
have thought that this intervention might come in a few weeks, 
for he overruled Sarrail’s objections to commencing operations 
in the hot weather, and fixed the month of June for the begin- 
ning of the offensive. Under these instructions Sarrail formed 
his first plan (May 2) which was, in brief, to employ the Serbs 
on the left wing for the attack of Monastir (frontally and by 
envelopment), and for pressure on the Cerna bend and the 
passes further E. towards the Vardar; to place a French division 
on the Vardar and the railway; to have three British divisions, 
with a fourth on their right rear, so placed as to execute a 
demonstrative attack on the strongest part of the enemy’s 
front, viz. Vardar-Doiran; and to attack with three French 
divisions from Popovo Surlovo-Dova Tepe and Poroy north- 
wards through the Bclashitsa Planina, while the French Struma 
mobile group demonstrated towards the Demir Hisar angle of 
the Struma, and the fifth British division with cavalry watched 
the lower Struma front. In case the semi-offensive, semi-de- 
monstrative, operations should develop into a real advance, the 
Serbs were to take Veles and Shtip, the British Radovishta- 
Strumitsa, and the French Jumaya as their objectives. The 
armies would thus condense their front as they advanced, the 
route Monastir-Veles marking the extreme left of the Serbian 
movement, and that of the upper Struma, famous in the war of 
19x3, taking the French into positions on the Bulgarian line of 
retreat. But the negotiations of the Allies with Rumania, and 
their internal discussions relative to their Salonika operations and 
their policy in Greece, dragged on. On June 6 Gen. Milne was 
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Inform^ by Uie British Government that he was not to engage 
in offensive operations, and was only to consider himself under 
Sarrail's orders in respect of the defence of the entrenched 
camp. He informed Sarrail accordingly, and suggested that 
the British should take over the Struma front, to which Sarrail 
agreed. The Serbs were now preparing to take up the front 
from Vodena to Lyumnitsa, with their centre of gravity on 
the right, the French held from Lyumnitsa to the Poroy road, 
and the British to the right of that road from Loznitsa to Orlyak. 
On the rath Sarrail was ordered not to take any action that 
would involve the British in operations unconcerned with the 
defence of Salonika itself, and to limit himself to threatening 
the Bulgarians by a deployment close up to the frontier; and 
on the 14th he was notified that the French Government had 
agreed to the British proposal to postpone the offensive. 

A few days later, on the 25th, he was informed that though 
the instructions of the 14th held good in general, events might 
rapidly make it necessary for him to attack, though with a 
limited objective, and using the French and the Serbians only; 
and on July 15 he was told that the British Government had 
agreed that if Rumania intervened all British troops equipped 
for mountain warfare should participate in Sarrail's offensive, 
and instructed to prepare to “ pin the Bulgarians on the Greek 
frontier and put them out of action $0 far as serious operations 
against Rumania were concerned/* Three days later, on July 
17 1 G.Q.G. informed the French commander that the Entente- 
Rumanian military convention would probably be signed on the 
basis of (0) an offensive from Salonika on Aug. i, to cover the 
final preparations of the Rumanians and their initial operations 
against Transylvania; (b) a Russo-Rum anian offensive begin- 
ning on Aug. 8, and directed against Bulgaria; and finally (c) 
a combined advance of the Russo-Rumanian Army and the 
Salonika forces with a view to uniting and crushing the Bul- 
garian Army in the field. A few days later a formula agreed 
upon between the various Allies constituted Sarrail commander- 
in-chief of the French, British, and Serbian Armies, as also of 
the Italian and Russian contingents,^ Gen. Cordonnicr being 
appointed to command the ArniSe Jranqaise d* Orient as a con- 
stituent part of the Allied Army. 

Sarrail*s new plan was to dispose Milnc*s available forces 
on the front Dova Tepe (exclusive) -Lake Ardzan (exclusive) 
or to the Vardar if possible, to reduce Cordonnier*s troops E. 
of Dova Tepe and Milners on the Struma front* to a minimum, 
and with Cordonnicr’s Army to attack on the front Vardar- 
Doiran, while the Serbs from above Vodena made their main 
attack on Iluma and subsidiary advances towards the Cerna 
bend and possibly Monastir. This plan was approved by Joffre, 
who added that the British Army would receive instructions 
from the War Office not to limit itself to defensive or demon- 
strative action. But these instructions, from Gen. Robertson 
to Gen. Milne, introduced an important limitation in their 
general approval. Milne was not to try to take the enemy*s 
positions until an adequate equipment of heavy artillery and 
other conditions gave a reasonable expectation of success,” 
and the offensive was not to be taken till Rumania definitely 
came into the field,** an event of which Sir W. Robertson, like 
Sarrail, had his doubts. Presently came the first liitch in the 
military convention negotiations. Rumania was not to move 
till Aug. 14, and Sarrail was to act ten days before that date. 
Bpt on Aug. 3, the eve of the offensive, the convention was still 
unsigned, Rumania having expressed the intention of not declar- 
ing war on Bulgaria unless large Russian forces were added 
to her, Danube Army; in these circumstances Sarrail’s mission 

* In the case of the Italian Division the powers of the commander- 
in-chief were specially limited. The Russians were, however, unre- 
servedly at the disposal of the French. In general the formula from 
which Sarrail derived his authority was somewhat similar to that 
which was agreed upon later in the case of Nivelle. It was far from 
being a real international command such as that of Foch in 1918. 

* The prevalence in that region of malaria, discovered by expe- 
rience, had caused Sarrail to abandon the earlier project of deliver- 
ing a pripctpal attack with three French Divisions on the Belashitsa 
front In the summer months. 


was reduced to “ harassing ** the Bulgarian Armies on his front, 
without ulterior purpose, from a date to be determined later 
(telegrams from Joffre to Sarrail Aug. 3 and 6). Finally, the 
convention was signed on Aug. 17, without any engagements 
on Rumania’s part to declare war on Bulgaria. On that very 
day the Bulgarians began to push forward. Proposals for 
shortening and improving their line by pushing it forward on 
the one hand from the Monastir frontier towards Ostrovo, and 
on the other from Rupcl to the angle of the Struma, had, in the 
spring, been put before Falkcnhayn by Maekensen (who still 
commanded, under somewhat indeterminate conditions, the 
forces of the Central l^owcrs in Bulgaria and Macedonia). 
Falkcnhayn had declined at the time owing to the risk of bring- 
ing Greece into the ranks of the enemy. Now, however, it 
seemed safe to ignore this danger, and desirable to forestall the 
relief offensive that would doubtless accompany Rumania’s 
intervention,* and on Aug. 17 a series of encounter-combats 
began between Sarrail’s various groups, advancing for their 
deployment on the frontier, and the wing elements of the 
enemy. In the centre, the 17th Colonial Division, the British 
assisting to some extent,^ took, lost and retook Dodzelli (Aug. 
17-8). But on the left the French cavalry group, already 
mentioned, which was operating E. of the Struma bend, was 
driven in by a serious Bulgarian movement from Rupel and 
through the mountains from the Nevrekop region, and, had it 
not been that the Bulgarians used part of their forces in taking 
possession of the coveted coastal strip of Kavalla, the Struma 
line itself might have been forced. As it was both the French 
cavalry group and the British force further down the river were 
able to establish a sufficiently strong defence of the river. On 
the other flank the Bulgarian attack encountered the Serbians 
in the process of concentrating forward. 

The new Serbian Army, commanded by the Prince Regent 
Alexander, with Boyovich as his assistant, was organized im 
three weak ‘‘ Armies,** the I. Army under Mishich, the II. 
under Stepanovich, and the III. under Yurichich-StUrm, who 
was shortly afterwards succeeded by Col. Vasich; of these the 
I. was in touch with the left of the French 122nd Div. about 
Lyumnitsa, the II. on its left, and the III. formed the left wing, 
advancing methodically and by short stages towards Banitsa. 
On the 17th advanced elements of the Danube Div. (III. Army) 
were driven out of Fiorina, and on the iSth a hasty counter- 
attack on that point failed. The Bulgarian Army developed 
considerable strength (6th and 8th Divs. I, Army) and on the 
19th, the Danube Div., attacking again, was flung back a con- 
siderable distance to beyond Banitsa. Meantime the II. Army, 
working up in the Moglena district, repulsed such attacks as 
were made on it, and continued its deployment in front of the 
Moglena mountains, the left directed on Kaimakchalan, and 
the I. Army, between the II. and the French left at Lyumnitsa, 
remained undisturbed. 

*A new mil’tary convention between the four Central Powers 
had provided that, in case Rumania declared w.ur on Austria, Bul- 
garia and Turkey would do so against her. 

*■ On the 18th the French divisional commander asked for British 
aid to secure his flanks and enable him to hold what he had won. 
But, Rumania having refused to declare war against Bulgaria, Milne, 
having regard to War Office rcvservations, declined and appealed to 
Sarrail to refrain from putting him, as a soldier, in the impossitile 
position of being an inactive witness of enterprises that had no chance 
of success without his assistance. Sarrail, however, says that Milne 
had promised, before the movement on Doiran began on Aug. 10, 
that although he was not authorized to take the offensive, he would 
not leave the French with their flanks in the air. Taking these two 
pieces of evidence together, the only conclusion possible is that the 
formula defining Sarrail’s authority as commander-in-chief was too 
limited to be of much practical value in ensuring military unity, 
yet too extended if the Governments desired to preserve their 
control of policy. Too much was left to interpretation, and the 
commander-in-chief was obviously exposed to the temptation of 
planning his operations so as to create the case for the promised 
assistance. Indeed Toffre’s directions of July 15 contained a per- 
gonal instruction to Sarrail in this sense (see Sarrail, p. 361. telegram 
^77/M., 4070/M, and especially 4980/M four le Gineral seul). 
The story of the Salonika campaign can only be understood by bear- 
ing in mind the political and personal undercurrents affecting it* 
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Impressed by the attacks on his flanks and in particular that 
on his left, and limited by the outcome of the Rumanian negotia* 
tions to fighting without ulterior purpose — ^instructed, further^ 
by Jofire (apparently on the i6th) to attack three days after the 
signature of the Rumanian convention, viz. on the 20th — Sarrail 
changed his plan. Everything E. of the Vardar was to be 
defensive, everything W. of it offensive. On the extreme left 
irregular bands (which Sarrail had formed or subsidized) were 
to cut communications between Fiorina and the S., and to work 
their way into southern Albania, where codperation had been 
promised by the Italian troops at Valona. An improvised 
French brigade was to move over to support the left of the 
Serbians by an attack round the S. and W. sides of Lake Ostrovo. 
The Serbian left was to hold up the Bulgarian advance, and the 
four remaining divisions to attack Kaimakchalan and the 
range to the E. of that point, supported by part of the French 
122nd Div, in front of Lyumnitsa. East of the river, the re- 
mainder of the 122nd Div. was to stand fast, the 17th Colonial 
to attack W. of Lake Doiran and the 5 7th to demonstrate E. of 
it, all available British artillery participating in the effort of the 
17th Colonial. The British divisions in this region (22nd and 
a6th) were to follow, and the Italian Div. of Gen. Pettiti, in 
process of disembarkation, was to relieve the 5 7th French Div., 
which was then to be transferred to the left wing. East of 
Dova Tepe the defensive front was to be under the command of 
Gen. Briggs and held by the British 28th Div., the French 
cavalry group (which was to explore on the further bank as 
before) and part of the British 27th Div., the remainder of 
Milne’s Army being in reserve. 

At this date, according to a French parliamentary paper, 
Sarrail’s total force, combatant and non-combatant, inclusive 
of all details, had a ration strength of aljout 350,000 (four 
French, five British, six Serbian, and one Italian division, and 
a Russian brigade), and a combatant strength of i4S>o^ rifles, 
3,000 sabres, 1,300 machine-guns and 1,032 guns, of which, 
however, 36,000 British infantry were not available for general 
service, and the 11,000 Italians only began to disembark in the 
last days of August. 

During the regrouping process the Serbian left was driven 
back slowly, but in order, and on the 23rd the Vardar and the 
Danube divisions were about the N.W. corner of Liike Ostrovo 
with part of Timok, and the French Provisional divisions and 
the French 122nd Div, were engaged in various partial combats 
on the line Kaimakchalan-Lyumnitsa. On the Doiran and 
Struma fronts small engagements were frequent, and the French 
cavalry group, which again attempted to operate E. of the 
Struma, was driven in by superior forces with somewhat heavy 
losses. The Bulgarian attacks, however, as has been said before, 
had no more serious purpose than shortening the line and 
sketching out a sort of preventive attack, and they died down 
about Sept, i, at which date the position of the Serbian left 
was practically the same as it had been on the 23rd, while the 
Struma front was unmolested. 

Meanwhile the Rumanians had come into the field, and 
Bulgaria had declared war upon them. In a directive of the 
24th, therefore, Joffre ordered Sarrail to continue to check the 
Bulgarian advance, thereby fulfilling his mission of protecting 
the Rumanian deployment, and to prepare for a counter- 
offensive, the date and objective of which was practically left 
to Sarrail’s discretion. For this offensive Sarrail relieved the 
5 7 th Div. from the Dova Tepe front and the 122nd from the 
Vardar valley front, the Italians replacing the 57th, and the 
British divisions already on the spot taking over the whole 
front from Doiran to the Vardar. This enabled a group to be 
formed under Cordonnier consisting of the French S7th and 
156th Divs. and provisional brigade, the Serbian Morava 
Div.^ (released from the Lyumnitsa region by the 122nd), the 
Russians, and the various irregular bands above mentioned. As 
soon as this group should be ready the offensive was to be 
launched against the right flank of the enemy’s new line. This 

* In the sequel this division was taken to support the Gorrtichevo 
attack, and aid not join Cordonnier. 
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was carried out on the whole front on Sept. 10. On the Struma 
front (Briggs) six British detachments, and another French 
cavalry group also, were sent over the river at different points 
to engage and hold the enemy in that quarter. No permanent 
foothold was gained or sought, and the troops were withdrawn 
on the nth. On the Doimn^ Vardar front, after heavy bombard- 
ments on the nth, 12th and 13th, a salient in the position of the 
German loist Div. was stormed on the night of the 13-14, but 
given up under counter-attacks on the following day, The 
French 17th Colonial Div. and the Italians made similar local 
attacks, and from time to time other coups de main took place 
as well as patrol activity and aerial bombing, with the object of 
detaining as many troops of the German Xl. and Bulgarian II. 
ArnGues as possible, while the main attack was being developed 
W. of the Vardar. This began on the nth, both for the Serbians 
and for the Cordonnier group. The former pushed up towards 
Kaimakchalan and Vetrenik mountains with three divisions 
(aided by the French 122nd Div. which carried Mayadag) and 
grouped the Vardar, Danube and Morava divisions for the 
attack of the mountain pass of Gornichevo W. of Lake Ostrovo. 
The Cordonnier group, much hampered in its concentration by 
road difficulties, and by the piecemeal arrival of the formations 
composing it, advanced to Rakita and Hill 633 on the Kayalar- 
Banitsa road on the nth, with the Russians, as flank guard at 
the mountain pass of Vlachoklisura. On the r2th Cordonnier ’s 
main body reached Rudnik, the Russians the mountains 1414 and 
1348 N. of Vlachoklisura, and a Serbian liaison group occupied 
Sotir. On the 13th there was fighting along the whole front from 
Kaimakchalan to the Russian positions, Cordonnier gaining a 
line at the foot of the Malareka ridge, and on the 14th the Serbs 
broke through the hostile line at Gornichevo, capturing 32 guns. 

Unhappily, in these operations an acute difference arose 
between Cordonnier and Sarrail. The former, the man on the 
spot, conducting his offensive on the methodical lines of the 
battles of France, from which he had recently come and in 
which he had played a brilliant r61e, moved too slowly to sat- 
isfy Sarrail, who, released at last from all restrictions of higher 
policy, was determined to signalize his name and silence his 
opponents with a first-class victory. As to which was in the 
right it will be for history to say; probably it will be found that 
this is no more than one of the incidents between a higher com- 
mand in a central command post and a subordinate command in 
the field that are so common and indeed inevitable in moments 
of crisis. But the peculiar factors of this case, personal and 
international, gave the incident a lasting importance. In the 
event, the Bulgarians, broken by the Serbians at Gornichevo, 
were able to retreat across the front of Cordonnier ’s force and 
reestablish themselves on the line of the Brod, blowing up in 
their retreat the important viaduct of Ekshisu. 

The battle now entered upon a second phase, which lasted 
from Sept. 15 to Oct. 30. In this period small actions on the 
Struma and Doiran front were continued; thus the British sent 
several detachments over the Struma on the 15th and 23rd, and 
a more serious move was made on the 30th, when Gen. Briggs 
initiated a methodical advance which brought him by Oct. 8 t6 
the line Agomali-Elishan-Ormanli with advanced elements along 
the Bclika stream facing Seres. On the Doiran front several 
local enteri>rises were carried out by the British and Italians. 
Meantime, on the Adriatic coast, the Italians were moving 
onwards from Valona along the Voyusa valley, Premeti bring 
occupied on Oct. 9. 

The practical effect of these holding attacks and demon- 
strative moves on the main battle-front between Vardar and 
Brod seems, however, to have been much smaller than it had 
been in the first stage. According to Sarrail twenty Bulgarian 
battalions were shifted over from the British front to that of the 
French and Serbians in the last days of September. This was 
only tp be expected. When the real front of battle becaniO 
definite, merely potential battles ceased to possesa effective 
binding power. But the Struma front, though militarily edcentric, 
had possibilities in the political sense; an advance on that side 
threatened the Bulgarian occupation of the KaValhi ' regibn 
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alniostrbeliore it was established-^for the Greek garrisons were 
still in betngr General Milne therefore chose this front on which 
to exercise sttch holding action as was possible in the conditions. 

On the .main battie*front Cordonnier's advance on the left 
of the heWJBi%arian position continued on the r 5th and i6th, 
the Rui^sians in the mountains, combined with a newly con- 
stituted French forced working round, and the main body 
moving directly on Fiorina and the line of the Brod. On the 
17th Fiorina was taken by parts of the 57th and 156th Divs.; 
on the i8th Sarrail intervened again to press the advance 
towards the rear of the Bulgarians opposing the Serbians on 
the Brod and Kaimakchalan front. But, probably from supply 
difficulties due to the blowing up of the railway viaducts, but 
also because Cordonnicr thought it necessary to clear the 
mountains on his left before swinging in, the advance came to a 
standstill again on the tpth. On the 20th the Serbians made an 
important advance in the region of Kaimakchalan, and held 
their gains against counter-attack. The Franco-Russian I)iv. 
on the extreme left also maintained its positions, and on the 
a3rd Cordonnier was ready to attack in concert with the Serbians 
along and.W. of the Brod line.* But, meantime, reinforcements 
were arriving on the Brod from the British front, where the 
policy of demonstrations had at last been detected by the enemy. 
On the 24th and following days, while the artillery of Cordon- 
nier^s force was being got into position for the attack of the 
Brod line, and the mountain country W. of Fiorina was being 
cleared, the Bulgarians made fierce counter-attacks on the 
Serbian positions about Kaimakchalan. That point itself had 
been stormed by the Serbians on the 20th, and their hold was 
not shaken, but it was the 2<)th before the whole area was in 
their possession. On Oct. 3 a concerted attack of Cordonnier 
and the Serbs was delivered on the whole front from Kaimak- 
chalan westward, while the British on the Struma front developed 
the holding-offensive already mentionecL This general attack 
was initiated by a vigorous Serbian push in the mountains W. 
of Kaimakchalan, and, finding their line turned on its left, the 
Bulgarians fell back, with only rear-guard resistance, to a ])Osition 
defined by four geographical points: German on Lake Prespa, 
point 1906 in the Baba ranges, Kenali in the plain, the ex- 
tremity of the Cerna bend and the ridge N. of Kaimakchalan. 

This closed the second phase of the battle. The Bulgarians 
were being effectively held, at the least. As a relief offensive, 
coincident in date with a new Russian offensive on Brussilov's 
front, with the seventh Isonzo battle on the Italian, with renewed 
efforts on the Somme front, and with the battles of Hermannstadt 
and Dobrich on the two Rumanian fronts, the Balkan battle 
in its first two phases accomplished all that could be expected 
of it. But from the point of view of the Salonika forces it 
was disappointing, especially to the ardent Serbians who at 
Kaimakchalan had reentered their own country. 

The next phase was the general advance against the Kenali - 
Cerna bend line. It occupied the period Oct. 4-19, and was 
marked by even more internal friction than the previous phase. 
The operations themselves consisted in artillery bombardments 
and local attacks, in which the Serbs advanced to the Cerna 
bend (7-8 Oct.) and over the river and on to the plateau N. of 
Velyeselo (Oct 18-19). Otherwise no important progress was 
made, and, indeed, a set-back occurred on the 6th, when a 
French and Russian attack W. of Kenali failed with somewhat 
heavy loss. General Cordonnier thereupon reverted to the idea 
of a wider turning movement, but Sarrail, who believed, from the 
reports of his agents and from incidents on the Serbian front, 
that the whole Bulgarian Army was ripe for a moral collapse, 
insisted vehemently on direct action. The frontal attack was 
carried oiit on the 14th, for the first time with the aid of gas 
ehell^ but it failed, with heavy losses to the French and particu- 
larly to the Russian contingent, A violent interview on the 
battlefield between Sarrail and Cordonnier, in the presence of 
many AdHetf officers, completed the disorganization of the 

1 Henceforward called the Franco-Russian DivtBion. 

• was some overlapping of the Serbians and French about 
Boresnitsa, due to a Bulgarian counter-attack on the 19th. 
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command. Cordonnicr, who was suffering from almost mortal 
disease, was sent home a few days later, being replaced for the 
time being by Gen. Leblois, but for some days the Serbian attack 
on the Cerna bend went on unsupported, until Sarrail took the 
step of placing the available French forces under the superior 
command of the Serbian Gen. Mishich with the idea of restoring 
moral as well as tactical unity to his dislocated offensive. The 
necessity of continuing it, and the chances of a striking success 
if it were persevered in, were equally evident. The Bulgarian 
moral had suffered from stagnation and from the rude shock of 
meeting an enemy risen from the grave, 'Fhc German elements 
of the XL Army had mostly been withdrawn,* its commander 
von Wincklcr (who succeeded Gallwitz in July) was in early 
October no longer under Mackensen^s orders but under those of 
the Bulgarian higher command; and Gen. Otto von BUlow, sum- 
moned with the staff of the VIII. Army from Lithuania to take 
general charge of operations in Macedonia, only arrived in the 
middle of the battle. No higher purpose than gaining time and 
avoiding defeat was or could be contemplated on the part of 
the Germans and Bulgarians, and self-sacrifice in such a r6le 
requires either the constant moral of a professional army, 
such as that of the old regular divisions of Milne’s command, or 
the crisis-weroi of the citizen soldier. In these conditions, 
although the lateness of the season and the sharp enemy offensive 
in the Dobruja made a junction with the Rumanians impossible, 
Sarrail had reason to hope for an important victory. In any 
event, the turn of events in Rumania (Hermannstadt, Fogaras, 
Kronstadt), and on the Italian front (eighth and ninth Isonzo 
battles), dictated a continued offensive towards Monastir. 

For some days after the Serbian success at Velyeselo weather 
and counter-attack prevented their further progress, and this 
time was utilized by Sarrail in strengthening them with French 
troops drawn both from the Vardar (where the British took over 
their line), from the western mountains (where the Italians* 
relieved them), and from the centre about Kenali, where the 
weather flooded the country. At the same time the artillery was 
established in position, the maintenance service organized to 
supply the battle, and touch gained on the extreme left with 
the Italian force advancing in Albania,* while Milne’s Struma 
troops made a strong diversion by attacking and carrying 
Barakli Dzuma (Juma) on Oct. 31. Finally, on Nov. 10, the 
Serbians with French support opened a new strong attack in the 
Cerna bend. Between the loth and the 13th Polog, the ridge 
to the E., and Iven were taken, while the artillery on the Kenali 
front kept up interdiction fire to prevent enemy reinforcements 
from crossing the Cerna; and on the 14th a general attack 
brought the Serbians to the ridge on which Jaratok Monastery 
stood, with lesser advances to right and left. The Kenali lines 
being now completely turned, the enemy on the night of 14--15 
fell back, covered by rain and snow, to a position but little in 
front of the line Peristeri-Monastir-height 1378-Gruniahta. But 
this time the advance did not halt. On the isth, in terrible 
weather, the French left pushed forward to the Viro brook; 
in the mountains, though mud was absent, rain and snow were 
still more violent, but the Serbians continued to pi^gress. 
On the 17th Mishich’s troops, with the French aiding and 
conforming on their left, captured height 1212, and the i8th 
they stormed 1378, pursuing to Makovo in the night following, 
while the French centre and left forded the Viro, the Russians 
S. of Monastir took Kanina, Zabiani and Holeven, and the 
Italians, French and Russians in the western mountains devel- 
oped an outflanking movement right and left of Lake Prespa. 

On the morning of the 19th the town of Monastir was found 
evacuated, and the third phase of the Allied offensive, definitely 

* Apart from staffs, there only remained I7i battalions and cor- 
responding artillery and army troops. 

* A newly-disembarked Italian force relieved these in their posi- 
tion in the Dova Tepe region. 

* Apart from the movement of the Valona force up the Voyusa, 
a fresh Italian contingent had landed at Santi Quaranta and ad- 
vanced by the Turkish military road to Koritsa, and thence to the 
region of Okhrida and Prespa Lakes. This line became a regular line 
of communication. 
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victorioua, closed with the occupation of a line from Kiani on 
Lake Prespa ^Saddle 2a27--Oriaar N.i of Monasdr^^Makovo*- 
heights S. of Staravina-N. slopes of Kaimakichalan. 

In view of the weather victory had come in the nick of time. 
The force of the attack rapidly died out, even the Serbian 
Army with its positive and eager morat being too weary, and all 
formations being too far ahead of their administrative services ^ 
to be able to push on. Fighting went on in the Cerna bend till 
Dec. 12; the French operating in this quarter captured Dobromir 
on the 2ist and lunght 1050 on Nov. 27, and the Serbs Stara- 
vina on Dec. 4^ but the troublesome height 2248, overlooking 
Monastir and the plain, remained in the hands of the Bulgarians, 
and the town was under shellfire throughout the winter. 

By this time the evident defeat of the Rumanians and the 
consequences of the Vcnizelist coup d'itai at Salonika called for 
a reconsideration of policy. The offensive, considered as a re- 
lief offensive on Rumania’s behalf, had completed its usefulness, 
and on Dec. 11, Sarrail was instructed to establish his forces on 
a defensive line, holding as much of the regained territory as 
possible and keeping in mind the resumption of the offensive 
at a date that was to be fixed according to the general plan of 
campaign for 1917, and particularly according to the date at 
which the Rumanian Army, reorganized by Gen. Berthelot, 
should be ready for the field. Meantime, the contingency of 
rapid action against Greece was to be provided for. 

Henceforward, for some months, it is this last clement in the 
problem which governs the action or inaction of the Salonika 
Armies, In answer to the Vcnizelist coup of Aug. 30, King 
Constantine began a threatening concentration of troops in 
Thessaly, on Sarrail’s left rear. To this the Venizclist forces, 
hardly yet in being, were no counterpoise, and Venizelos’s 
policy, which was also that of Sarrail, and as a rule that of the 
British and French Governments, was to prevent contact 
between the two Greek parties.* Sarrail therefore drew a neutral 
zone of some kilometres width from the Koritsa basin to the 
sea. Nevertheless, throughout the period of his offensive, 
anxieties for the flank and rear limited the play of such reserves 
as the Allied commander-in-chief pwssessed. On Dec. i the 
attempt to enforce the delivery of certain war material to the 
Entente representatives at Athens produced an imeute^ in 
which the Allied landing parties suffered severe losses and the 
Legations were for a time practically besieged. This affair 
brought the confusion of the Greek problem to a climax. Though 
on Dec. a Sarrail’s demand for authority to advance into 
Thessaly was refused, and some disjointed efforts at naval and 
military action led to nothing, sufficient unity of policy was 
achieved to enable the Allies to deliver an ultimatum on Dec. 14, 
demanding withdrawal of the Greek forces in Thessaly.* 

The policy of the Salonika forces for 1917 was fixed at the 
Inter- Allied conference held in Rome in Jan., to which Sarrail 
was summoned. The first conclusion was that Greece was not 
to be attacked, both for other reasons and especially owing to 
the effect that any high-handed action would have on American 
sentiment, which was at that moment in the crisis of deciding 

* The French on the W. side of Lake Prespa occupied Liskovats, a 
vill^e on the same latitude as Krani, and then Horesovo. 

* The viaduct at Ekshisu was not repaired till Nov. 27. 

* The first battalions organized by the Venizelists were sent to 
the British front on the Struma. At one time the idea seems to have 
been entertained of reconquering Eastern Macedonia (Drama- 
Kavalla region) by means of an advance of these troops, presumably 
in concert with a British exjiedition. Nothing, however, was done 
in this direction. The regular (»reek forces on this side, cut off by 
the Bulgarian invasion, had accepted an offer of internment as 
“ guests of the German Government ’* (Sept. 11) and been trans- 
ported to Germany, except a small force whicii from Seres had 
made its way to join the Allies. 

* In the midst of these events came muttcrings of trouble in the 
Serbian Army. Little is knemn as to the details, but as early as the 
beginning of Jan. 1917 a division commander and several brigade 
hsmraahders and senior staff officers were deprived of their TOsts; 
by mid-March over twenty such officers were in prison at Bizerta 
charged with plotting against the Prince Regent. Finally, a number 
of these were brought to trial, some being condemned to death 
and (July 29) shot, others sentenced to 15 years’ imprisonment. 


for peace or war. The iecond waA that operations M tbA front 
should be governed by a waiting :polic3^a TOmpromiBo betvl^ii 
Sarrail's demand lor forces sufficient for a grand oflensive, and 
Robertson’s and Cadorna’s demand for a withdrawal *-^nd 
that the divisions sent or to be sent to Salonika should be Habk 
to recall, in the event either of a crisis on the Itsdian front, or 
of one in Palestine. On the other hand the full subordination of 
the British contingent to the Allied conimanderdii-chief was 
agreed to,* and (according to M. Mermeix) SarraiPs personality 
made so favourable an iinpression on Mr. Lloyd George that 
the agitation for bis recall came to an end for the tiOie being. 

In the first weeks after the end of the battle and thlese decisions, 
the Salonika front was for the first time formed hs a regular 
and continuous system. On the right, as far as the Vardar, 
were the British under Milne, consisting now of the loth, 22nd, 
26th, 28th, 29th, and 60th Divs. (the last newly arrived) with 
some organized units of the Venizelist forces in support. On 
the left of the Vardar the national contingents were more 
intermingled, the Lyumnitsa region being held by the French, 
the Kaimakchalan-Vetrenik-Duditsa front by the Serbs (6 
Divisions),’ the Cerna bend by the Italians (if Divisions), 
and the remainder of the front by the French main body, to the 
command of which Gen. Grossetti was shortly appointed in 
succession to Cordonnicr. The French Army were now being 
reinforced, and included besides the old 57th, ryth Colonial, 
122nd and 156th, the l6th Colonial (arrived early Doc.), 76th 
(arrived end Dec.), 30th (arrived Jan.) and iith Colonial (newly 
formed from odd units on the spot). In all, therefore, there 
were no less than 21 J Divisions in this theatre kt the outset 
of the 1917 campaign, besides two Russian brigades, and the 
Greek National Defence Army in embryo. The Italians in 
Albania are not counted, as they were not under Sarrail’s 
command, and operated entirely as a separate force in their own 
theatre, interesting the Salonika force only in so far that their 
positions protected the opening up of the line of communication 
Santi Quaranta-Koritsa-Lake Prespa. This force was strong 
enough to hold all its line and yet to have larger reserves than in 
1916, for cither an offensive northward or a march into Thessaly. 

The Bulgarians on their side established themselves solidly 
on the final battle line of 1916, and improved it on Feb. 15 1917 
by the recapture of height 1050 in the Cerna bdnd from the 
Italians, who had only shortly before taken up this sector. An 
attempt to retake it failed on the 28th. The end of active 
operations against Rumania about the middle of Jan. released 
additional Bulgarians for the Salonika front. As a beginning 
Sarrail sent his newly arrived 76th Div. inland to Koritsa* just 
in time to prevent the seizure of that point by an Austrian 
force coming down from Pogradets (early Feb. 2917); the 
division then moved on to clear the Santi Quaranta road — the 
new alternative line of communications — of bands and make the 
junction with the Italians in Albania, which at present only 
existed by wireless and aeroplane. This mission was completed 
by the meeting of the French and Italian troops at Ersck, Feb. 
17, after which the limit between SarraiPs International Army 
and the purely Italian force of Gen. Ferrero in Albania was 
fixed at a little N. of that point. The 76th Div. was then 

* The idea of a Salonika front had never had any real support in 
the British War Office, and the Italian point of view seems to have 
been that the abolition of an Inter- Allied force in the Balkans would 
give Italy greater freedom of action in Albania. 

® Sarrail had already been released from control of the French 
G.Q.G. when Toffre left it and was replaced by Nivelle (Dec. 1916). 

fOwing to losses the Serbian Divisions were noAr reduced from 
the old high establishment and were equivalent in rifle strength to 
French Divisions, viz. 9 three-company battalions. 

• Here, in the previous summer and autumn, French cavalry had 
operated to disi^erse irregular bands that were pmctically bandits, 
and to intercept communications between Athens and the enemy. 
For a time Venizelist sympathizers reigned at Koritsa, and the idea 
of annexing the district to Greece was not far in the background; 
but in the face of protests from Italy and from Essad’s ^banian 
party at Salonika, Sarrail replaced them by an autonomous gov- 
ernment of inhabitants under French protection, a course which he 
considered would commit nobody and give no excuse for the 
formation of Royalist bands. 
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reassembled N, of Koritsay in readiness to participate in the 
general offensive when this should be ordered. 

Meantime the British advance beyond the Struma, originally 
developed out of the demonstrations made during the first 
stages of the Monastir offensive, had been consolidated on the 
line Jcnimah—Osman Karaila‘*Hrostian Kamila-Nevolyen— Kuku- 
luk-Elishan-Barakli Dzuma-Alipsa (Ali Pasha). This i>osition 
formed a useful bridgehead in case Sarrail should be able to 
resume the old scheme of an offensive by way of Demir Ilisar 
and Rupel against the Bulgarian communications, and meantime 
it immobilized a Bulgarian force of approximately equal strength. 
But the supply of the lines beyond the Struma was difficult and 
laborious during the winter months, and it was to be expected 
that the valley would be a hotbed of disease in the summer. 
On the Dolran front several small local attacks were made on 
the enemy's positions on and about Dub mountain — the Achi 
Baba or Hermada of this front. 

The scheme which Sarrail intended to carry out was the old 
scheme of a principal blow from the mountain front in the 
direction of Demir Kapu, cutting off the defenders of the 
Doiran and Lyumnitsa fronts. Combined with this, local and 
subsidiary advances were to be made on the Cerna bend and 
Monastir fronts, with, to the left of all, an enveloping movement 
by the 76th Div. from Koritsa by Resna upon the rear of the 
Bulgarians N. of Monastir. Meanwhile, the British, after 
exercising a holding action which was to increase in intensity 
from left to right and culminate in a real attack on Seres, would 
quickly shift their centre of gravity to Demir Hisar, and thence, 
by Rupel and the Struma, force their way to a position on the 
rear of the Bulgarian line of retreat. If, as in 1915, Sofia was to 
be the ultimate objective — if, in short, the campaign was 
intended to be a decisive one — the sweep of the extreme left 
would pass through Uskub and Kuraanovo, that of the left 
centre through Veles and Shtip, while the Italians bore down on 
Demir Kapu and the British marched on Simitli — a romantically 
complete success. In many ways, indeed, the scheme is identical 
with that eventually carried out by Franchet d'Esp6rcy in 
Sept. 1918. But in both ca.scs there were four postulates; — 
(a) Greece friendly or under entire control ; (6) synchronization 
of the offensive with those in the main theatres, so that the 
enemy could not transfer German reinforcements in time to the 
Balkans; (c) enough men; and (d) enough material. Of these 
postulates Franchet d'Esp6rey was in the sequel to possess all 
four. Sarrail, on the other hand, though (ft), the most important 
strategically, was within his power, had little real security as 
to (a) and a definite lack of means in respect of (d), and this 
last ranked as one of the most important factors for the tactical 
break-through on which all the rest depended. Several of these 
requisites being absent, Sarrail was under no illusions as to the 
chances of pushing success to the gates of Sofia. But he consid- 
ered that there was a possibility, becoming a probability if he 
were given more heavy guns, of forcing the offensive of his left 
centre in the mountains so far north-eastward as to compel the 
evacuation of the Lyumnitsa-Doiran-Belashitsa front. In the 
absence of these additional heavy guns, however, the tactical 
break-through in the Moglena-Ccrna region would be a matter 
of great difficulty, and Sarrail accepted a proposal of Milne that 
the British holding attack should be delivered on the Doiran 
front — where its effect on Sarrail's battle would be immediate 
and tactical — ^instead of towards Seres. This change of plan, 
made between Feb. 9 and 19 was due in the first instance to the 
difficulties of movement in the Struma valley, where exceptionally 
bad weather had made motor transport almost impossible. But 
the decision was one of grave importance since the height of 
Dub, now chosen for the British attack, was one of the strongest 
points on the whole front, and it was an attack, and not a 
demonstration, that was intended. 

In this form the scheme was accepted by the Inter-Allied 
conference that met at Calais on Feb. 57 — in circumstances of 
great tension — and Sarrail was ordered to hold the enemy 
to his ground, and authorized to seize any opportunity which 
offered itself to inflict real damage. So far this represented 
xxxii. — 12 
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merely the waiting policy of the Rome conference. But an 
important modification of that policy was implied in the actual 
instructions to Sarrail, for not only was he told that the plan of 
operations had been agreed to by the British War Council, but 
he was instructed to be ready to launch his offensive about 
April 15 — a few days after tlie date selected for Nivelle's battle 
on the Aisne — ^in spite of the fact that no Russo-Rumanian 
offensive could be expected so soon. That authority should be 
given for an attack of any kind in the conditions of the time 
was of doubtful wisdom. But that the conference sanctioned 
an attack on the strongest parts of the enemy front in order to 
obtain the very limited results at which it aimed is a fact that 
is more than difficult to explain. The strategic results that would 
or might accrue from a break-through in the Moglena region 
were indeed so great (as 1918 showed) that special tactical risks 
might fairly be taken to achieve this break-through. But the 
conference of Calais not only had no great strategic results in 
mind, but had expressly agreed that the circumstances of the 
time excluded them. And when, in addition, we find that 
Sarrail was, at one and the same time, told that the decisive 
defeat of the Bulgarians was excluded, and instructed to 
** take " — ^according to the Calais procts-vcrhal — or “ seek 
out " — ^according to the French Ministry of War telegram — 
“ every favourable opportunity for inflicting a serious check," 
we can only, conclude that the Calais conference was so preoc- 
cupied with troubles nearer home that it could think of nothing 
better, as regards Salonika, than to shift the respoiisibility and 
trust to luck. 

But before the offensive period arrived events had already 
blurred the scheme. The British were to attack the Dub, and 
demonstrate at other points; the French, Russians and Italians 
in and W. of the Cerna bend were then to move, and lastly 
the Serbians were to deliver the principal blow between the 
Cerna and the Duditsa mountain, E. of which were the French 
122nd Div. and part of the Greek "Archipelago" Div. (the 
first of the Venizelist National Defence formations), ready to 
drive forward on the Huma-Vardar front so soon as the flank 
attack had begun to make itself felt. But the Serbians, still 
angered by the breakdown of joint action in the Monastir 
battle, and also seriously affected by their internal troubles, 
refused to move till after the Allied general offensive had opened 
in France. The Russians were deeply shaken by the revolution 
in their own country. Weather conditions were terrible, and the 
zero day of battle was several times postponed, both owing to 
these conditions and to the slowness with which the preliminary 
offensives at and W. of Monastir were developing. 

As early as March 12 the French 76lh Div. had begun its 
advance from Koritsa on Resna. But owing to snow and to the 
harrying tactics of enemy irregulars — who were supported by 
small Austrian forces from Pogradets — it made but little prog- 
ress, and on March 19 Sarrail suspended the movement. 
Meanwhile, on the i8th, Grossetti, after several days of local 
attacks, delivered a larger attack on the front N. of Monastir, 
which by the 27th had advanced the line in this sector to height 
1248, Snegovo and Rastani, with corresponding gains to the 
left on the spur of Peristeri called Crvcna Stena, and to the 
right about Dobromir and height 1050. Over 2,000 prisoners 
were taken, and these gains cased the uncomfortable position of 
Monastir, but they were not pressed, as Sarrail not only held 
his reserves for the April offensive but sought to disengage part 
of the troops engaged at Monastir for the same purpose. 

On the Doiran front the British attacks began about the middle 
of March with enterprises intended to secure advantageous 
positions for the general engagement. On April 22, after several 
postponements, the artillery preparation began, in terrible 
weather, and on the evening of the 24th the intontry assault 
was delivered on a two-division front against 
under-features. The po.sitions of the defence were stccmg 
themselves and strongly entrenched, and, as in the tretl» 
warfare battles of the French front in 1916-17, the attack 
preparations and especially the prolonged bombardment had 
given full warning. Along the whole front the infantry reached 
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the hostile front trenches, but only on the left were they able to 
lOaintain the ground won, and nowhere was progress made 
beyond the first enemy system. Heavy fighting, which only 
died down on the 28th, was necessary to consolidate the new 
line, and meanwhile for “climatic and other reasons ''—to use 
the words of Milne’s despatch — the rest of the front remained 
inactive. It was only on May 5 that the other secondary elements 
of the battle (W. of the Cema, Cerna bend, Lyumnitsa- 
Mayadag front) began their artillery preparations. At last, on 
the 9th — in the case of the British the evening of the 8th — the 
infantry went forward on all fronts. The British, attacking 
between the Petit Couroiin6 and Lake Doiran, were repulsed, 
but they made good an advance further W., where 500 yards in 
depth were gained over a frontage of two miles; these gains 
were held and consolidated. On the Lyumnitsa front the 
French xantxd Div., aided for the first time by Greek forces, 
carried out methodical advances by fractions at a time, and even 
for a moment held the Srka di Legen. Elsewhere all holding 
attacks were repulsed after the usual momentary successes. 
But the serious feature of the situation was the fact that the 
Serbians, who were to have been the shock element of the 
attack and to have begun their advance on the gth, like the 
rest, came to a standstill on the nth after engaging only one 
of the three divisions between Kaimakchalan and the Cema. 
More, they asked to be taken out of the line, and with this the 
offensive scheme practically collapsed. Sarrail indeed, 

induce them to engage again with two divisions, an^Wi the i sth 
attacks in aid were delivered or threatened , ♦other points.^ 
This time, after some loss, they demandedf^fj|(it the offensive 
should be abandoned altogether. Already! jjtrrail had received 
authority from Paris to suspend opera^^ptts' and establish his 
defensive line (May 15), and on thf^^rd, after the second 
Serbian disapimintmcnt, he issued olrfers accordingly. It could 
be claimed, with justice, that thoig operations had pinned the 
Bulgarian Armies to their groundfland indeed only one Bulgarian 
division remained in the Dauhbe theatre, all the rest having 
been drawn into the Balkans' by the developing threat of the 
offensive. But Sarrail had hoped for much more. His object 
had been Veles and Dcmir Kapu at the least, instead of which 
only slight advances on the Struma, Doiran, Lyumnitsa and 
Moiiastir fronts — without exception secondary elements in his 
scheme — had resulted. The offensive was, in short, a failure, 
and one, moreover, in which it was palpable that disunity had 
played the major part. 

The reasons are to be sought partly in the Serbian breakdown 
and partly in the general war situation. Allusion has already 
been made to the fact that the Serbian Army had for some time 
been passing through an internal crisis, and to the demands made 
by the Serbian Government and higher command for tangible 
evidence that all the Allies would frankly engage their forces 
in the battle. The engagement of the French and Greeks on the 
Lyumnitsa front, and above all that of the British on the 
Doiran front, where attacks were made in earnest, local gains 
secured, and heavy losses incurred* in aid of the projected 
main attack, might have been supposed to be an effective answer 
to this last demand, even though the Italians and French in 
the Cerna bend showed no great vigour.® But in fact it is 
premature to enquire how far a sense of having been left in the 
lurch in the autumn battle and how far internal troubles 
respectively contributed to the Serbian refusal. In any case a 
strong motive at the back of all others was that expressed in 
the phrase, “ What is the use of delivering Serbia if no Serbs 
arc left to inhabit it? ” But there were other elements of 
discouragement. Exalted hopes of a great general advance to 
victory on all fronts had been dashed to the ground by the 
Aisnt battl^nd its tragic consequences, and they were followed 
by, iu which the war-weariness, soldiers’ grievances, 

British on the Struma took Kupri and Ernekeui on this day. 

< According to Sarrail the British losses in the two offensives 
wett 8,000. 

• The Russian brigade in the Cerna bend on the contrary s*e$t 
forrlfien conduit^ according to Sarrail (p. 257). 


aud the tremors of revolution produced alarming mutinies. 
The Russian contingent was affected not only by the revolu- 
tion/ but by rumours of wlmt had happened to their comrades in 
France^ and they in turn affected the Serbs. When, on the main 
front and in the presence of the main enemy, the nmol of a 
homogeneous army was shaken to its foundations, it was not 
to be expected that on this secondary front a patchwork of 
contingents, every one of which was exiled from its homeland, 
would fare any better. 

In the midst of these conditions of exasperation the Greek 
question at last came to a head. M. Jonnart was sent out as 
Allied High Commissioner, and Sarrail was authorized to invade 
Thessaly (June 10). He had already begun to prepare a force 
for this purpose immediately the offensive was abandoned, and, 
to make certain, other troops went to Athens/to Corinth, and 
to Itea in the Gulf of Amphissa, whence a line of supply for 
the Thessaly force was opened via Bralo. Except for a skirmish 
at Larisa on June 12 no fighting took place. The dethronement 
of Constantine and the succession of King Alexander, with 
Venizelos as his first Minister, were successfully accomplished 
and most of the troops withdrawn again during July. 

But the settlement of the Greek problem came too late to 
have any influence on operating against Bulgaria. The events 
of the Spring had affected governmental policies as well as 
common men’s passions. Thus, the British War Office began 
to withdraw troops for the forthcoming Syrian campaign; the 
Italian Government began similarly to press for the withdrawal 
of their 35th Div. for operations in Albania; and the French 
Government, reconstituted after the Aisne crisis, had made it 
a definite policy to economize the reduced man-power of France 
by avoiding battle. Meantime, the Italian advance into Epirus, 
made concurrently with the French operation in Thessaly, 
antagonized Greek opinion, the relations of Greeks and Serbians 
were little better, and those of the French and Italians at the 
margin of the respective spheres of occupation in Albania none 
too good. The personalities of the Venizelist, and those of the 
regular Greek Armies, now to be amalgamated, were inevitably 
opposed. Finally, Essad Pasha reappeared, with a nation^ 
Albanian policy and the nucleus of an Albanian contingent. 

Sarrail, nevertheless, attempted to maintain a certain mili- 
tary activity; in particular, an entcrjjrise on the extreme left 
was carried out by a French force under Gen. Jacquemot,® 
which captured Pogradets (Sept, ii) and thence advanced N. 
almost to Lin. In Oct. a further advance was made into the 
upi>er Skumbi valley, but this was suspended, owing to represen- 
tations by the Italian Government, and the French then with- 
drew to Pogradets, leaving Essad’s bands to operate in the 
Skumbi region independently. Finally, the whole front relapsed 
into practical stagnation. 

On Dec. 10 Sarrail was relieved of his command by the new 
Clcmenceau ministry on the renewed demand of the British 
and Italian Governments, and of General Foch in his capacity 
as chief of the staff of the French Army. This put an end to a 
situation which had become impossible. The proximate cause 
of his dismissal, so far as the French Government was concerned, 
had nothing to do with Salonika, but was Sarrail’s relation to 
the parties of the Left, who, in the troubled summer of 1917, had 
become pacifist in character, and were suspected, rightly or 
wrongly, of dealings with similar elements on the enemy’s 
side.® So far as the Allies were concerned, it was due partly to 
the personality of Sarrail, and partly to the insistent and thrust- 
ing policy of France in dealing with Greece. In effect, the over- 

< It is only just to record, however, that to the end of the year 
they continued to take their share in duties in the line. The evidence 
of Sarrail, especially p. 289, is emphatic as to this. 

* The superintendence of this operation was the last scrvic^ of 
Gen. Grossetti, who left Salonika on Sept. 24 suffering from poison- 
ing, like his predecessor Cordonnier. He died a few months later. 

• M. Clemenceau in his explanation before the army commission 
late in Dec. 1917 seems to have laid stress principally on the fact 
that unless satisfaction was given to the Allies in regsect of their 
complaints against Sarrail, they would not accept a French Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the western front. (Mermeix.) 
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throw of the Constantine c6giine was the only logical outcome 
of maintaining a Salonika fconit at all. But between that 
logical extreme and the other logical extreme of evacuation, 
which was always the desire the British War Office, diplomacy 
built up a scries of compromises which satishcd nobody. It 
was to the indehnite and equivocal position created by these 
compromises, even more than to any military factors or personal 
disagreements, that the positive ineflectiveness of the Macedonian 
forces was due. It remains to the credit of Sarrail that he was 
sanguine in the most confused and difficult conditions and resolute 
in carrying the occupation to a common-sense issue. In spite 
of proposals to retreat again into the entrenched camp, he 
maintained the army on the front from which, nine months 
later, it was to deliver the great offensive blow for which he 
had always hoped. On the other hand he left the Allied Army 
in a state of badly shaken morai. The consciousness of inef- 
fectiveness, the blight of malaria, the infrequency of leave, 
the sense of being a forgotten “side-show,^’ the international 
causes of friction — ^all these factors told on the moral of the 
Salonika forces at the most critical period of war-psychology.^ 
A period of remise en main was necessary before the troops could 
be employed either in this theatre or in another, and Sarrail 
had taken the line of defending his army against all criticism, 
fair or unfair. It was essential, therefore, if the array was to be 
pulled together, that new men should be put in power. 

General Guillaumat, the new commander-in-chief, set himself 
to this task under favourable conditions. No important military 
operations were in prospect. The Greek danger had been 
liquidated. The atmosphere of exasperation was largely dis- 
persed by his appointment alone. With Russia and Rumania in 
collapse, and the final military trial of strength obviously 
imminent in one or both the western theatres, not one of the 
three great Powers concerned was inclined to press its Balkan 
interests very closely. His military position, too, soon came 
to be much stronger than that of his predecessor. Although 
the British had withdrawn two of their six divisions (the both in 
June and the loth in Sept. 1917, both proceeding to Syria), 
and one battalion per brigade in the four remaining (spring 
IQ18), the French and Italian contingents remained practically 
unaltered (save for the withdrawal of the Russians), while the 
Serbians acquired a whole new division created from Yugoslav 
prisoners of war, and the Greeks were taking their place as a 
regular Allied contingent, the national defence ” divisions at 
Salonika (Archipelago, Crete, Seres) being augmented by those 
of the regular army, reorganized by a French military mission. 

The question of the use of these forces had been put on one 
side by the central councils of the Entente. German pressure 
on the Western Front, beginning with March 21 and culminating 
on July 15, threw all other questions into the background, and 
when the tide began to recede it proved as difficult as ever to 
convince the directors of the War that good could come from a 
Salonika offensive, while, at the same time, it was impossible 
to offer the Central Powers the opportunity of repeating at 
Greece’s expen.se their customary autumn triumph. No de- 
cision imposed itself and none was taken. The only event of 
the early summer was a brilliant coup de main with limited 
objective, which on May 30 carried the Srka di Lcgen on the 
left of the Vardar. In July Guillaumat, after practically complet- 
ing the work of reorganization, was recalled to Paris, where an 
energetic governor was needed in case of a German break- 
through. He was succeeded by Gen. Franchet d’Espbrey. At 
Paris he continued to act as advocate of, and so to speak agent 
for, the principles of a Salonika offensive. After much persuading 
he obtained for his successor authority to prepare one, but au- 
thority to begin was not given till a few days before the battle. 

Meantime, operations in Albania, which for two years had 
been in the nature of post and police warfare, rose for a moment 
in the summer of 1918 to the level of major operations. 

In the winter of 1917-18 the posts of the Italian XVL Corps 
(Gen. Ferrero) in Albania ran along the Voyusa from the sea 

^ Nevertheless it is clear that the phase of the mutinies passed 
off more easily than the corresponding phase in Fran^. 


to Memaliadz, where it turned abruptly N. and then N.E., 
facing Glava and Cafa Glava, Fantsboar, Barguayasi, and 
Cerevoda. Here it joined the French posts, which ran in a N. 
to S. line along the mountains to Golik in the Skumbi valley and 
thence neariy E. to Point 1704 S. of Lin on the shore of Lake 
Okhrida. Early in July 1918 a frontal advance of Ferrero’s 
Italians from the Voyusa and combined by flank pressure by 
the French S7th Div. in the mountains of the Devoli regions, 
forced the two Austrian Divs. (47th and Hist) of Gen. Kdnnen- 
Hozak’s XIX. Corps to evacuate the whole Berst region in 
haste, with a loss of nearly 3,000 prisoners. By July 20 the 
Italians lay along the Semeni and the lower Devoli from the 
coast to Petrohaudi (with a bridgehead in front of Fieri), and 
thence in an E. to W. line to the foot of the Mati Siloves range 
which was held by the French. The positions of the latter 
formed a marked salient, the apex of which lay at the confluence 
of the Holts and Devoli rivers, and the right flank of which 
passed by Kumichan to Golik on the old front. The importance 
of this salient lay in the fact that it kept the right wing of the 
general line echeloned well forward, threatening the rear of the 
enemy’s lines near Berat and ultimately the connexion between 
Elbasan and Lake Okhrida. 

In August the Austrians, now commanded by Gcneraloberst 
von Pflanzer-Baltin and reinforced by the 4Sth Div., as well 
as by the fresh 12th Bulgarian Div. in the Okhrida-Skumbi 
sector, began a counter-offensive all along the line. Between 
August 20 and 24 they recaptured the line of the Semeni and 
the Devoli and drove back the Italians to positions only slightly 
in front of Fieri and Berat. On August 24 those towns fell 
again into their hands, and the Italians then withdrew to a line 
from just S. of Fieri, along the Janitsa, S. of Berst, and along 
the Osum to Mt. 'J'omor. Meantime, the French, the left rear 
of their Devoli salient being thus threatened, had had to fall 
back in the Devoli and Tomorica valleys to regain touch with 
the Italians at Mt. Tomor, while still holding on to their posts 
between the Devoli and the Skumbi. These operations are of 
interest as being the last military success won by forces of the 
Central Powers in the War. Three weeks after their conclusion 
the Bulgarian front was in ruins. 

At the close of these operations and the cve of the final act 
on the Salonika front, the numbers and positions of the forces 
of the Central Powers were approximately as follows; In 
Albania, XIX. Austro-Hungarian Corps (4f;th, 47th, 81 st 
Divs.) under Gencralobcrst von Pflanzer-Baltin; between 
Skumbi Valley and Lake Okhrida the 12th Bulgarian Div.; 
from Lake Okhrida (exclusive) to Koziak Mountain (inclusive), 
the XI. German Army (Gen. von Steuben), consisting of, 
from right to left, the LXIl. German Corps staff, with under it 
the Bulgarian ist, 6th and Composite Divs., and some few 
German and Austrian units, the LXI. German Corps staff, with 
the 302nd German Div. (staff German, troops Bulgarian), 
the 4th Bulgarian and the 2nd Bulgarian Div,, and the 3rcl 
Bulgarian Div.; from E. of Koziak to Lake Doiran (inclusive) 
astride the Vardar, the I. Bulgarian Army (Gen. Nerezov), 
three Bidgarian Divs.; from Lake Doiran (exclusive) to Lake 
Tahinos (inclusive), the II. Bulgarian Army (Gen. Lukov), 
three Bulgarian Divs.; from Lake Tahinos to the mouth of 
the Struma, thence eastward in coast defence positions, the IV. 
Bulgarian Army (Gen. Petrov), two Bulgarian divisions. The 
whole of these forces were under the control of the German 
headquarters, which had formerly been Mackensen’s and Billow’s 
but was now the Armcegruppe Scholtz; Gen. Scholtz was, however, 
for certain purposes under the control of the Bulgarian higher 
command, at Sofia, over which Todorov presided. An exact 
account of the forces of Bulgaria at the crisis can hardly be 
given, ^ but, save for one division in Rumania and some coast 

* Some of the newer divisions had an irregular constitution whereas 
the older ones still retained the six-regiment orf^anization of 19 1 5, 
and some of these even the old four-battalion regiments. Moreover, 
at that moment movements were in progress for replacing 15 Ger- 
man battalions by 45 Bulgarians; the (jcrmans had departed, all 
but three battalions, but few of the Bulgarians arrived in the XL 
Army in time. 
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defence units in Thrace and £. Macedonia, the whole of Bulgarians 
mobtlizable force was present between the Devoli in Albania 
and the mouth of the Struma. In the depots were practically 
only the 19x9 class recruits, just called up; 55^600 men had 
fallen in battle since 1915, some thousands were prisoners, many 
thousands had died or been invalided. Thus the ration strength 
of the Bulgarian Armies on the Macedonian front can hardly 
have exceeded 420,000, with some 8,000 Germans (principally 
Jager battalions, heavy artillery and mountain machine-gun 
detachments). The combatant strength may be taken roughly 
as 310,000 Germans and Bulgarians. The Italians of Ferrero 
and the Austrians of Plianzer-Baltin, whose operations in 
Albania were entirely unconnected with the battle on the main 
front, are ignored in this calculation. 

On taking up their battle grouping the larger formations of 
the Entente Armies were arranged thus: Devoli valley to 
Staravina (E. of the Cema bend), the French Army of the 
East, in seven French, Italian and Greek Divs.; Staravina to 
Nonte (exclusive), the Serbian I. and II. Armies under Boyovich 
(3 Divs.) and Stepanovich (5 Divs.) respectively, the latter 
consisting of the Strumaja, Timok, and Yugoslav Divs., and 
the French 122nd and 17th Colonial Divs.; Nonte to Lyumnitsa, 
Gen. Anselme’s group, Greek and French Divs.; Lyumnitsa to 
Dub (exclu.sive), astride Vardar, 26th and 27th British Divs.; 
Dub to Dova Tepe, a 2nd and 28th British and two Greek 
Divs. ; Dova Tepe to mouth of Struma, 3 Greek Divs. ; Salonika, 
X Greek Div.; in all, 28 divisions. In addition there were a small 
Serbian cavalry Div., a French cavalry brigade, and other 
lesser formations and details. I'hc ration strength of these 
forces, after making allowances for men invalided during the 
hot months, was about 550,000, and the combatant strength 
perhaps 350,000. 

In sum, then, there was no great numerical disparity between 
the opposetl forces. The equipment of the Entente Army in 
heavy artillery was, however, considerable. SarraiPs repeated 
requests for an adequate equipment in this respect had been in 
the end met, just before his recall. As to the number of heavy 
batteries on the other side accounts differ, but in any case the 
regrouping of guns to meet an attack, in the movement condi- 
tions of Macedonia, would be difficult if not impossible for the 
defence, and the mere possession of a reserve of such artillery 
was, in the conditions, a big element in favour of an attack, 
provided the duration of the artillery phase of it was reduced 
to a minimum. On the other hand, to oppose to the powerful 
material of attack, the Bulgarians had all the advantages of 
natural and artificial strength of position. But the success or 
failure of an offensive would turn more on moral than on material 
factors. Presuming that the tactical break-through was pos- 
sible, would the Bulgarians knit up again on a new line further 
back? Or would it be found that the third winter had completed 
the war-weariness on which Sarrail had twice vainly counted, 
so that one heavy blow would fmi.sh the matter? In the light 
of events the answer is easy. The new government in Bulgaria 
was pacifist in character. Ludendorff regarded a breakdown as 
almost certain and detailed several divisions from the eastern 
front early in Sept, to proceed to Bvilgaria and Serbia, the 
nearest indeed being ordered to Sofia to keep order. On the 
front itself, according to German accounts, conditions were 

indescribably pitiful,” and for food the greater part of the 
troops were dependent on ox-transport from a base 60 m. 
distant, and upon what they had themselves grown behind the 
lines, this last fact indeed making it almost impossible to induce 
a unit to quit its sector for a concentration. But 1917 had for 
the Entente been a tragedy of disappointments founded on 
optimistic estimates of the enemy^s broken moral and vanished 
man-power, and in xgi8 a not unhealthy scepticism prevailed 
in their intelligence staffs, although it was agreed that Bulgarian 
moral was low. Then, too, there was the question of Serbian 
moral. Since the deadlock of May 1917 the Serbians had 
consistently followed the principle that it was useless to rescue 
Serbia if no Serbs were left to inhabit it, yet they alone possessed 
the fire and passion which would convert tactical victory into 


strategic triumph, who would disregard food and rest sufficiently 
to exploit success by leaps and bounds, who would not stop 
short of the Danube. And nothing less than victory without 
remainder would be of any value to the Entente. 

When the plans were under consideration this latter question 
was unexpectedly answered by the Serbs themselves. They 
proposed an offensive with limited objective in the Moglena 
sector, Le. that lying between Kaimakchalan and the Srka di 
Legen. At once the situation was cleared up. If they were 
ready to carry out an attack on the mountain front for no more 
than a limited objective, it was unlikely that an offensive from 
that group with the objective of Belgrade would not fall to 
pieces as in 19x7. On June 29 the plan was definitely ffxed, 
and about July 7 the Serbian headquarters (now directed by 
Mishich) agreed to engage all its forces in the operation. The 
date of the offensive (which needed a good deal of material 
preparation as the Moglena sector had never been equipped 
for battle) was fixed for Sept. 15, though, owing to objections 
and preoccupations in Paris, the higher command did not give 
leave to carry it out till little more than a week before that 
date (Sept. 4). 

On Sept. 14 a bombardment opened which, less overpowering 
than those of the western front, was far heavier than anything 
previously witnessed in the Balkans. Next day — the original 
date — the offensive was launched. From the Lcchnitsa river 
to the Sokol mountain the I. Serbian Army (Boyovich), consisting 
of the Danube, Drina and Morava Divs., had a frontage of 
5 kilometres per division. From Sokol to the Suchitsa brook 
the II. Serbian Army (Stepanovich) formed the break-through 
force. In front of the Dobropolye were the two French assault 
Divs. with the Shumaja Div. on their right, and the Exploitation 
Divs., Timok and Yugoslav behind them. The I. Army and the 
Exploitation Divs. were not to move till the French had carried 
Sokol, Kravitsa and Vetrenik heights. Then, passing through, 
the Yugoslav Divs. were to master the Koziak, and the II. 
Army front was to advance at the utmost speed on Gradsko, 
flankguarded by the I. Army on the left and the Timok Div. on 
the right. 

The attack succeeded according to programme. It continues 
to be a matter of controversy whether the Bulgarians offered 
an earnest and fierce resistance. The impression left on the 
Allied infantry was that they did so; the Germans in their 
midst assert the contrary. In any case, it is probable that the 
backbone of resistance was the German mountain machine- 
gun detachments which were dispersed in the battle zone. Be 
this as it may, the French Assault Divs, carried their objectives 
by the evening of the 15th, the Yugoslav Div. passed through 
them in the night of the 15-16, carried Koziak on the x6th, 
and on the 17th drove a deep wedge, of which the point was 
armed midway between Gradsko and Demir Kapu, and the 
lengthening left flank along the Cerna was taken up by the 
I. Army. On the other side there was little or no tactical handling 
in the ensemble. Machine-gun groups and specially resolute 
parties of riflemen in broken ground constituted the whole 
resistance. This, indeed, was the typical form of defence in all 
theatres of war by 1918, but here it lacked the essential element 
of organized counter-attack. Here and there a unit turned upon 
its pursuers, but in the main the rear of the enemy^s position 
was void of reserves, although it is said that only 12,000 
Bulgarian and German infantry were in line on the front attacked. 
Later, all attempts at reinforcement always failed, as the troops 
concerned had to traverse instead of following the valleys and 
ridge-systems. In sum, by the 19th, the wedge had developed 
two horns, of which one, following the Cerna, was at the 
outskirts of Kavadar, and the other was engaged in rolling up 
the front opposed to Anselme’s group. 

Meanwhile, on the i8th, the British and Greeks of the Doiran 
front, under orders from Gen. Franchet d*Esp6rey, assaulted 
the whole enemy line from the Vardar to beyond Lake Doiran, 
with the general idea of cutting the communications between 
the Bulgarians opposed to Anselmc, and the apex of their own 
country at Strumnitsa. Here, at any rate, the Bulgarians 
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fought vigon>uaty. Their positions were as strong by art as 
the Moglena positions were by nature, or stronger, and the 
attack lacked depth owing to the detachment of a division to 
work with Ansdme’s force, and to the low effective strength 
of units.^ Thus it met with the same fate as those of 1917 — small 
gains of ground consolidated and held after far larger gains had 
been for a moment achieved. A second attack next day was no 
more successful. But for these critical days a large force of the 
enemy had been completely held. 

On the 20th and srst the exploitation of the break-through 
was completed. The Serbian I, Army, no longer simply guarding 
the Hank of the II., crossed the Cerna and began a drive along 
the mountains of the Cerna bend to which the Italians and 
the French of the “ A.F.G/^ conformed little by little. The 
Serbian II. Army reached the Vardar between Krivolak and 
Demir Kapu, and its right horn continued to push dhe eastward 
along the mountain positions in front of Anselme’s force, which 
progressively came into action from left to right. By the 
afternoon of the 21st the Doiran-Vardar front was in collapse, 
and the British aeroplanes were bombing the intermingled troops 
and transport of the enemy which was seeking to make their 
way through Kosturino to Lyumnitsa. 

From that day, though progress was sometimes slow, some- 
times fast, the Allied offensive became a strategic pursuit in 
the full sense of the word, marked by a consistent policy of 
outflanking, as rapidly as possible, any solid line of resistance 
which the enemy managed to create. Thus, on the 24th, the 
resolute front offered by a hastily assembled German force 
on the line of the Vardar near Gradsko (the administrative 
centre and organized base of the enemy's centre) was turned 
on the N, by the steady advance of the Serbian I. Army on 
Velcs (24th-“25th), and once released thereby the Serbian II. 
Army marched at high speed on Shtip (25th), Nochaua (26th), 
and Tsarevo Selo (27th), behind the rear of the forces that 
were giving ground before the British, who in turn worked 
down the Strumnitsa basin and (in concert with the Greeks 
further to the right) ascended the upper Struma region, with 
their aeroplanes sent ahead to bomb the Kresna defile. 

Thus, too, when infantry fighting threatened to become stable 
between Veles and Shtip, the French cavalry brigade under 
Gen. Jouinot-Gambetta, instead of becoming involved in the 
Veles fighting, made an independent dash upon Uskub, and to 
the astonishment of both sides seized that vital centre on the 
morning of the 29th. This event, which secured the com- 
munication between the (so-called) XI. Army and the remainder 
of the Bulgarians, forced the latter into the region of Egri 
Palanka, and the former into that of Kosovo. Thenceforward 
the I. Serbian Army, with the upper Morava as the axis of 
movement, moved steadily northwards with its right on the 
Bulgarian border, and its left following approximately the line 
Gilau-Kinshumlia-Kralycvo, reached Racha-Krushevats-Pirot 
on Oct. 15, Kralyevo-Parachin-Zayechar on Oct. 23, Pozhare- 
vats-Arangyelovats-Uzhitseon Oct. 28, Belgrade-Lyuboviya 
on Nov, I, and the old barriers of the Drina, Sava, and Danube 
on Nov. 4. Meantime, the II. Army had reconquered Kosovo 
and the Sanjak of Novipazar, reaching Priboy and Plcvlye on 
Nov. 1. By that time the strategic pursuit further E. had be- 
come a series of movements authorized by the terms of an 
armistice, and to the W. Pflanzcr-Baltin was evacuating in turn 
Albania and Montenegro, with, as his only purpose, the main- 
tenance of his divisions as formed military units. The Balkan 
Campaigns were at an end. 

For the Salonika campaigns 1915-17, the principal authority is 
Sarrail’s Mon Commandement en Orient, which is profusely docu- 
mented; with this should be taken Gen. Milne’s despatches. The 
German part in the Cerna bend battles of 1916 is described in 
K. Lubmann’s monograph Herbsischlacht in Mazedonien, written 
from official archives. The crowning offensive of 1918 is dealt with 
fairly fully in C. Photiades La Victoire des Allies en Orient. (X.) 

SALTINQ« GEORGE (1835-1909), British art collector, was 
bom at Sydney, N.S.W., Aug. 15 1835. His father, a Dane, had 

^At that time influenza was raging in the British force. 


made a large fortune by aheep^faniung and sugar-growing, and on 
Inheriting this Salting devoted himself to collecting, with great 
taste and discrimination, Chinese porcelain and English and 
French furniture and pictures. He led a very simple life and was 
of retiring and somewhat eccentric habits. On his death, which 
took place in London Dec. 12 1909, it was found that his price- 
less treasures had been left to the nation. They are now housed in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, the British Museum and the 
National Gallery. 

SALVADOR {see 24.96). — ^The estimated pop. in 1912 was 
1,161,425; in 1917 1,700,000, indicating a pop. denser than that 
of any American republic except Haiti. In 1018 births numbered 
49,783, deaths 33*884 and marriages 3*fiS3* Of the births 21,528 
were legitimate and 28,255 illegitimate. Most of the upper class 
are of European descent and reflect European influences; the 
lower class has a higher standard of living than has that of 
Nicaragua or Guatemala. The agriculturists are prosperous 
and alert; few of them are foreigners. Coffee is the principal 
crop; some 70,000,000 lb. a year are normally exported to the 
United States, France, Germany, etc. It constitutes 80% of 
the total exportation. In 1916 there were 153*517 ac. under 
cultivation, containing 95,000,000 coffee-trees. The 1917 crop 
was damaged by the great earthquake of June 7, which partly 
destroyed five towns. Other products are cacao, tobacco, rub- 
ber and sugar. Cultivation of cotton and wheat is being encour- 
aged. Corn is extensively raised, because of the domestic demand. 
Live stock was estimated in 1919 at 284,013 head of cattle, 
74,336 horses, 21,457 sheep, and 422,980 hogs. Mine products 
include gold, silver, iron, copper and mercury. There are native 
mining companies as well as English and American. The gold 
output runs about $1,500,000 per annum. 


Foreign trade is in the hands of English, Dutch and German export- 
ers and wholesalers. Its annual value 1912-8 was: — 



Imports 

Exports 

1912 

*6,744,859 

* 9,942,184 

1913 

6 , 173.545 

9,938.724 

1914 

4.958,624 

10,796.495 

1915 

4,022,167 

10,563,871 

1916 

5,668,000 

9,970,000 

1917 

2,719.095 

10,588,900 



5, 979 , (XX) 

12 , 0 C) 9 ,(X )0 


In 1919 the exports to the United States were $4,146,113, the 
imports from the United States $5,821,920. National revenues and 
ex^uiditures, in pounds sterling, were reported as follows; — 



I 9 I 5 -- 6 > 

1916-7 

19 I 7*-8 

1918-9 

I 9 T (>-20 

Revenues 

Expert’s 

1 

850,114 

1,058,219 

i ' 
908.325 
9 » 6 , 704 . 

£ 

1,998,810 

1,013,842 

£ 

1,382,644 

1,874,079 

1,670,056 

1 ,692,692 


The estimated revenue for 1920-1 was stated at 14,726,170 colones, 
and expenditures 16,227,580 colones, leaving a deficit of 1,501,410 
colones. The colon was fixed at $0.50 by law of Sei)t. 11 1919. Prior 
to that time it was normally worth $0.3978, but in 1917 it was worth 
$0.60 and by Dec. 31 1918 $0.72. The national debt at the end of 
1918 was $11,098,000. 

Education has long been nominally free and compulsory, but until 
recently received little attention from the Government. In 1911 
there were 173,495 children of school age and only 21,569 in primary 
schools, which numbered 486; in 1916 only about one-fourth of the 
245,251 children of school age were in the 989 primary schools. In 
the principal towns the schools have done excellent work, though 
with poor accommodation. In rural districts^ there were in 1916 
only three grades, with a fourth year of industrial instruction added. 
The lower classes were thuspurposely left without educational facili- 
ties in order to exclude them from the professions. The s(*condary 
schools, of which there are 27, lacked trained teachers and funds, 
as did the National University. In the latter, graduates of the 
secondary schools are offered courses in jurisprudence, medicine, 
phannacy, dentistry, and engineering. In 1919 a law for eradicating 
illiteracy was enacted, and a campaign l>egun to reduce the pro- 
portion, then 70%, ignorant of the alphabet. The budget estimate 
for T920-1 containecT an appropriation of 1,831,374 colones for edu- 
cation. Other social measures were a campaign against alcoholism 
inaugurated by the Superior Council of Health, and the inception 
of a federation of working-men’s societies. 

History . — After 1909 Salvador remained substantially at 
peace within her borders and with her neighbours. President 
Fernando Figueroa was succeeded by Manuel Enrique Araujo 
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in iQii, but th» latter was murdered in roiA succeeded by 
the vice-president, Carlos Mel6ndea. He resigned in Aug. 1914. 
Alfonso Quifii6nez Molina temporarily held the presidential 
pow^r and when Carlos Melendez was elected president in 1915, 
Molina became vice-president. On March i igig Jorge MeUndez 
was inaugurated for the term ending 1923. The tranquil con- 
dition of Salvador was due to the decrease of hostility between 
Conservatives and Liberals, and to the frequent insistence by 
the United States upon the preservation of peace. 

During the World War Salvador was the only one of the five 
isthmian republics which did not declare war against Germany, 
although, by note of Aug. 24 1917, she permitted U.S. vessels, 
regardless of armaments, to use her ports. When the Monroe 
Doctrine was adopted without definition in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, she interrogated the U.S. Government as to 
the interpretation of the doctrine; later, in 1920, a movement 
was made to initiate an international bureau or court excluding 
the United States from membership, but this movement gave 
way to another looking toward Central American union, which 
Salvador had long advocated. 

On June 24 1 920 the Salvador Department of Foreign Relations 
sent a circular telegram to the other four isthmian republics 
inviting their participation in an isthmian congress to review, 
and, if needful, change the Washington Conventions of 1907, 
which were intended to safeguard the interests of all Central 
American countries and to promote the settlement of difficulties 
through arbitration. The congress was also to plan for unifica- 
tion of the national constitutions and law codes, provision for 
uniform secondary and professional education, equalization of 
customs duties with free trade in Central American products, 
adoption of uniform extradition laws, moneys, weights and 
measures, and a single coat of arms and fiag. From such unifica- 
tion political consolidation was expected to ensue. Conferences 
began Sept. 15 1920. Nicaragua seemed for a time to prevent 
complete accord, but a preliminary agreement as to union was 
reported as having been effected Jan. 21 1921. To this pact of 
union Salvador, Honduras and Guatemala became signatories; 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica rejected its terms, which became 
effective Feb. 10 1922. Salvador has an arbitration treaty with 
the United States, ratified in 191.3, and a treaty encouraging 
commercial relations, ratified in 1919. (H. I. P.) 

SAiVINL TOMMASO (1829-1915), Italian actor {see 24.103), 
died at Florence Dec. 31 1915. 

SALZBURG {see 24.104), a Territory of Austria, borders for a 
considerable distance on the Italian Tirol. In 1910 it had 214,737 
inhabitants; in 1920 only 213,877 *(77 to the sq. mile). In 1900 
1 6*0% of the soil was unproductive. The productive areas in- 
cluded 39* 2% forest; 39-8% grazing lands, mostly high-lying; 
9*8 % meadow; 0*3 % gardens; and only io*8 % arable. The most 
Important towns are Salzburg (pop. in 1920, 36,450); Hallein 
(pop. 6,746); St. Johann, in Pongau (pop, 1,709). The opening 
of the Tauernbahn hits greatly increased the importance of Bad 
Gastein and Hof Gastein, and the latter has developed into a mod- 
ern health resort. The Gastein springs are rich in radium. 

SAMSONOV, ALEXANDER (1859-1914), Russian general, 
was born in 1859. After being at the (Cavalry school in St. 
Petersburg he served in the war with Turkey in 1877-8. On 
passing out of the Academy of the General Staff in 1884 he was 
appointed on the general staff. From 1896 to 1904 he was 
commandant of the Cavalry school at Elisavetgrad, and in 1902 
he was promoted to the rank of general. In the war with 
Japan in 1904-5 he commanded the Ussuri motinted brigade 
and the Siberian Cossack division. He distinguished himself 
greatly as a leader of cavalry, and was awarded the St. George 
Ooss of the fourth class. In 1909 he was made Ataman of the 
Don Cossacks, and in the same year he became governor-general 
and commander of troops in Turkestan. In Aug. 1914 he was 
appointed commander of the II. Army, which was concentrated 
on the Narev, Sentiments of loyalty to an ally and the desire 
to take pressure off France at the earliest possible moment 
led the Russian supreme command to give a premature order 
for an advance into eastern Prussia. Notwithstanding his 


report that his army was not ready for an advance the ordet 
was repeated, and as a result of the absence of support frohi 
Rennenkampf's I. Army Samsonovas army was destroyed in 
the battle of Tannenbeig on Aug. Convinced that the 

battle was hopelessly lost, he gave Orders to his staff to extricate 
themselves from the German ring, while he went into a wood 
and shot himself. He was buried, with other Russian soldiers, 
not far from ViUenberg. His wife, coming later to Germany 
with the Red Cross, recognized his body by a medal that he wore^ 

SAMUEL, SIR HERBERT LOUIS (1870- ), British politi- 

cian, was bom at Liverpool NoV. 6 1870, the son of the banker 
Edwin Louis Samuel. He was educated at University College 
school and Balliol College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 
1893. In 1895 and 1900 he unsuccessfully contested South Ox- 
fordshire as a Liberal, but in 190a was elected for the Cleveland 
division of Yorks. He entered Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Government in 1905 as Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the 
Home Office. hVom 1909 to 1910 he was Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet, and in 1910 became 
postmaster-general. He held this office until 1914, and then be- 
came for a year president of the Local Government Board. From 
1915 to 1916 he was again postmaster-general and Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and in 1916 became Home Secretary. 
He acted as chairman of the select committee on national expen- 
diture (1917-8), and in 1919 was a British special commissioner 
to Belgium. In 1920 he was appointed high commissioner to 
Palestine and was created G.B.E. 

SANDAY, WILLIAM (1843-1920), English theological scholar, 
was born at Holme Pierrepont, Notts., Aug. i 1843, the son of 
William Sanday, a well-known breeder of sheep and cattle. He 
was educated at Repton and Balliol College, Oxford, afterwards 
becoming a scholar of Corpus Christi. He took a first-class in 
classical moderations in 1863, a first in the final classical schools 
in 1865, and was ordained in 1867. He became a fellow and lec- 
turer at Trinity in 1869, and in 1876 was chosen principal of Hat- 
field Hall, Durham. In 1883 he was appointed Ireland professor 
of Exegesis at Oxford, and in 1891 Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity, a post which he held till 1919. He died at Oxford 
Sept. 16 1920. 

As a theological and biblical critic of the apologetic school Sanday 
t(X>k a very high place. His chief works are The Authorship and 
Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel (1872); The Gospels in the 
Second Century (1876); The Oracles of God (1891); The Early His- 
tory and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration (1893) ; Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans (with Dr. Headlam, 1805) J 
Outlines of the Life of Christ (1905; a republication of an article in 
Hastings* Dicliomiry of the Bible); Christologies, Ancient and Modern 
(1910) and Personality in Christ and in Ourselves (1911). 

SAN FRANCISCO {see 24.144) increased in pop. during 1910-20 
from 416,912 to 506,676 or 21*05%, making it the eleventh city 
in the United States. The metropolitan district, as designated 
by the U.S. Census Bureau in 1920, included all the communities 
in the extensive area surrounding San Francisco bay. This area 
had in 1910 a pop. of 750,000 and in 1920 1,121,631, being the 
fifth population centre of the United States. 

Transportation and Commerce, — ^The railway service of San Fran- 
cisco >va8 greatly improved in the detiadc 1910-20. In 1917 the 
Southern Pacific spent approximately $1,500,000 on yards ana car- 
shops in the city. The other railways correspondingly improved 
their terminal yards on the bay. Steamer service grew remarkably, 
in part because of the opening of the Panama Canal. In 191 1 tne 
ship tonnage of the port was 5,519,556 entered and 5,545i53<> cleared. 
In 1919 4^617 vessels entered the port and 4,696 cleared, carrying a 
gross tonnage of 12,261,669. In 1920 the 48 steamship lines oper- 
ating out of the port had over 250 steamers ; 29 lines were in foreign 
and 19 in coastwise trade. The U.S. Shipping Board in allotting 
ships gave the port 250,000 tons, including seven ships of 21,000 
tons each. The urban railway mileage increased from 289*6 m. of 
single track in 1910 to 352*88 m. in 1920. The opening of a munici- 
pal line in Dec. 1912 caused the retention of a nve-cent fare. The 
number of passengers carried during the fiscal year 1919 was 307,000,- 
000 as against 157,722,720 in 1911. The south-western q^uarter of 
the city was brought within 25 minutes of the business district by 
building a tunnel under Twin Peaks (1917)- In 1921 the port of 
San Francisco had 41 modern piers with a total area of 4,500,000 
sq. ft., providing for more than 1,200,000 tons of caw per month, 
an increase of 100 % over the accommodation available in 1910. 
The Belt railway, which serves all but three of the piers, had in 
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1^20 54 m, of track. A tunnel under Fort Mason, conttcctitig the 
Government docka and the Presidio with the Belt line, was com- 
pleted in 1914. The harbour was 8elf-sup[x>rting, payi^tg all mainte- 
nance, interest and redemption of bonds. In 191! the people of the 
state voted $9,000,600 and in 1914 $10,000,000 in bonds for port 
development. In 1920 the harbour board approved plans for an 
extensive combination doi:k and warehouse, accessible by ship and 
rail, The freight discharged and landed over the wharves of the port 
of San Francisco, exclusive of federal and private wharves, increased 
from 6,866,148 tons in the year 1910-1 to 10,257,612 tons in 1918-9. 
The foreign trade of the port, in the period 1909-19 increased 274 %; 
while the increase for the United States during the same period was 
107 %. The value of the foreign trade for 1920 was: ci^rts $220,- 
257 , 77 I» imports $212,021,768, a total of $432,279,539. The tonnage 
movement lor the same period was: outgoing 7,033,480, incoming 
7,183,042, total 14,216.522. 

Industries and Finance , — Since 1916 shipbuilding has been the 
most important industry of San Francisco, In the three-year period 
iqi 6~9 there were constructed in the metroix)litan district 97 cargo 
snips of a total of 945,783 tons and 1 10 naval craft, including three 
super-dreadnoughts. In 1920 there were completed 68 cargo ships 
of 607,650 deadweight tons. 

In Jan. 1921 the estimated number of factories in the city was 
2,500, employing more than 55,000 wage-earners. The principal 
industries, with the estimated value of their prcxluct in 1920, were 

rinting and bookbinding, $20,000,000; fruit and vegetable canning, 

15,000,000; slaughtering and meat-packing, $ 20 ,ooo, 0 (X> ; foundry 
and machine-shop products, $17,500,000; lumber and timber 
products, $7,5(X),ooo. 

Bank clearings increased from $2,427,075,543 in 1911 to $8,122,- 
o6d,9i6 in 1920, placing San Francisco eighth in the United States 
in Dank clearings. The assessed valuation of proiierty in 1920 on 
approximately a 50% liasis was $819,820,078. 

Public Works . — ^Tne plans of the city in 1910 to own its own water 
supply culminate<l in the Hetch-Uctchy water and power project. 
The city owns a watershed of 420,000 ac. in the Sierras on the head- 
waters of the Tuolumne river, 160 m. distant, from which 400,000,000 
gal. of water can be secured daily and 250,000 H.P. produced. The 
work of development was well under way in Jan. 1921. A railway 
68 m. long to Hctch-Hetchy valley and the Lake Eleanor dam were 
already built, over 18 m. of tunnel were under construction and a 
hydro-electric plant of 4,000 H.P. was in otieration. The contract 
for the Hetch-lletchy dam was let for $5,400,000. Bonds for $45,- 
000,000 were issued and $8,ooo,(xx) spent by March 1921. 

Buildings and Parks . — ^The value of private building operations 
was $22,873,942 for 1910, $18,626,199 for I9i5» $18,64.1,343 for 
1919, and $32,869,(^ for 1920. Among the notable public buildings 
are those of the C-ivic Center, located in the heart of the city and 
surnmnded by a plaza. They consist of three main buildings: the 
city hall, costing $4,000,000; the auditorium, with a seating capa- 
city of 12,000, given by the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion and costing $1,275,000; and the public library, costing $1,000,- 
000. A state building costing $1,000,000 was in Jan. 1921 in process 
of construction near the Civic Center. Among recent buildings were 
the First National Bank, American National Bank, Roliert Dollar 
building, Balfour building. Bank of Italy and the Southern Pacific 
building. The Exchange building, the building of the California 
Title Insurance Co., the Crocker building and the Furniture Ex- 
change building were under construction m March 1921. In Jan. 
1921 there were 34 parks in San Francisco with an area of approxi- 
mately 2,500 acres. The Golden Gate Park Memorial Museum had 
been completed. Nine playgrounds were in use and several more 
unde,r construction. The public library, as part of the Civic Center, 
was in 1921 housed in a magnificent building; there were also nine 
branches and 13 deposit stations with a total of 240,05^ volumes, 
with a home circulation of 1,368,68^. The Palace of Fine Arts of 
the Panama- Pacific International Exposition was given after the 
fair to the San Francisco Art Association ; many of the art treasures 
shown in 1915 remained there. In Feb. 1921 ground was broken in 
Lincoln Park for a California Palace of the Legion of Honor as a 
memorial to the Californians who gave their lives in the World War 
and as a museum of art. 

Education . — In 1920 there were 107 public schools, including high 
schools, with i|928 teachers and an enrolment of approximately 
80,000 pupils. The university of California, at Berkeley, and the 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, at Palo Alto, each had important 
teaching dei>artments in San Francisco. 

History . — The opening of the Panama Canal was celebrated, 
Feb.-Dee, 1915, by the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco, representing an investment of $50,000,000. 
The exhibits, numbering about 80,000, were valued at $300,- 
000,000. Thirty-nine foreign nations and 37 states and three 
territories of the United States were represented at the exposi- 
tion. The attendance began with 245,000 on opening day, Feb. 
6, rose as high as 348,500 on Nov. 2, San Francisco Day, and 
reached a total of 18,500,000. The architecture was of a highly 
varied and monumental character. One of the artistic merits of 


the e^sition was its effective colour scheme, while the 
illurntnation was extremely ingenious and impressive. In spite 
of the World War the foreign exhibits were remarkably com- 
plete. Financially as well as artistically the exposition was a 
success. After presenting to the city of San Francisco the 
auditorium already noted, the exposition authorities had on 
hand a final net profit of a little more than $t, 000 ,000. The 
whole enterprise had been undertaken without Government 
subsidy ; the city and state, however, appropriated $5,000,000, 
while private contributors added $7,500,000 mote. Receipts 
from concessions were $7,809,565 and from admission fees 
$4,715,523. The beginning of a new era in world trade, which 
the exposition celebrated in connection with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, was delayed by the World War, but with the 
resumption of normal conditions trade increased. Following 
the prosecutions begun in i907» corruption in the city govern- 
ment was largely eliminated, but it reappeared, though on a 
smaller scale, after 1909. The election under a new primary 
system in 1911 of a mayor and city government opposed tc 

graft ’’ brought in an era of reform. In Dec. 19 1 1, by an exten 
sion of the city charter, members of the police and fire depart 
ments were placed under civil service. A number of other char 
ter amendments were made during the decade 1910-20, bu' 
there was no material enlargement in the power of the city. 

(R. A. V.) 

SAH GIULIANO, AHTOHIRO PATERNO-CASTELU, Marquis d 
(1852-1914), Italian statesman, was born at Catania in 1852, 1 
member of a very ancient and noble Sicilian family. After grad 
uating in law at the university of Catania, he began his publii 
career in the field of local politics and in 1879 was chosen mayo: 
of his native city. In 1882 he was elected to parliament anc 
proved an active worker on committees, .speaking frequently anc 
well on foreign and colonial affairs, railway, agricultural, social anc 
fiscal problems. In 1891, as member of the committee of inquiry 
on Eritrea, he opposed the African policy of both the Crispi anc 
the Rudini Cabinets. When in the following year Sig. Giolilti be 
came premier, the Marquis di San Giuliano was selected as under 
secretary for agriculture, while in the Pclloux ministry (1899- 
1900) he held the portfolio of posts and telegraphs. During thi 
next few years he devoted himself to travel in the near East anc 
in North Africa and to the study of the problems concerning thos 
regions. Having been defeated at the elections of 1904, he wa 
nominated senator; in parliament he had long been a staund 
follower of Sig. Sonnino; but when, in Dec. 1905, Sig. Fortis be 
came prime minister, he accepted the post of minister for for 
eign affairs, and on the fall of the Cabinet early in 1906 he wa 
appointed ambassador in London, where he remained until igio 
gaining much popularity and contributing to render Anglo-Italiai 
relations ever more cordial. He enjoyed the special regard of thi 
late King Edward VII., who afterwards visited him at Catania 
From London he was transferred to Paris; but he soon returned t< 
the Consulta as member of the Luzzatti Cabinet (igio-ii), am 
continued at the same post in Sig. Giolitti's administration, li 
the autumn of 1911 the crisis with Turkey broke out, and it ii 
believed that it was he who convinced the premier of the nationa 
necessity for the Italian occupation of Libya. During the whole 
tenure of office the Marquis di San Giuliano was an ardent be 
liever in the Triple Alliance, on which he thought that Italy'i 
foreign policy should be based, and attached the greatest impor 
tance to a good understanding with Austria, an attitude not cal 
culated to win him popularity in many circles; under his guidance 
consequently Italy opposed Serbians desire for a port on the Adri 
atic and Greece’s aspirations in Epirus, and supported the policy 
of creating an independent Albanian State. On Giolitti’s resig 
nation in March 1914, San Giuliano retained office under Sig 
Salandra, at the latter’s urgent request, and was soon faced b] 
the responsibilities arising out of the outbreak of the World Wai 
Public opinion was inclined to attribute the declaratioii of Italiai 
neutrality to the premier rather than to the minister for foreigi 
affairs. But it is certain that, once the decision had been take« 
the Marquis di San Giuliano carried out the pplicy it involve 
with the most complete loyalty. 
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The ftrain and overwork, however, of the three years of ofiice 
together with grief at the death of his only son in 191 2, had told on 
hia constitution; and after an acute attiu± of gout, he died in har« 
ness at the Consulta on Oct. x6 1914. He was a man of wide 
literary, historical and artistic culture, a Dante student, and the 
author of several books and articles on social questions, the condi- 
tions of Sicily, foreign affairs, etc.; his Letlere doll* Albania are 
deservedly appreciated, and his geographical studies led to his 
being elected president of the Italian geographical society. 

SAN MARINO {see 24.153), area 38 sq.m., had in 1920 a pop. of 
12,069. 'rhe estimated revenue for the year ending March 31 1921 
amounted to 34 million lire, derived mainly from ctistoms; tobacco, 
matches and salt monopolies; and taxes on patrimonial estates 
and on urban and rural lands and buildings. There is no public 
debt. The regents {CapUani Reggmti) exercise executive power 
through four principal committees nominated from the supreme 
“Council of Twelve,” viz.: a Congresso Economico di Stato^dei 
LegaHy degli Studi and MilUare* A ” treaty of good relations and 
friendship ” with the kingdom of Italy, concluded in 1897, was re- 
vised and renewed in 1908, 1914 and 1920. The republic has cx- 
tritdition treaties with England, Holland, Belgium and the United 
States and is represented by Consuls-General at Rome, London 
and Barcelona and by a chargA d'affaires at Paris. England also 
has an accredited representative resident in Florence, During the 
World War, though nominally neutral, the republic took a share 
in providing hospital equipment for the Italian front and put no 
obstacle in the way of her nationals volunteering for service in the 
Italian army. San Marino was represented on the International 
Radio- telegraphic Congress of Basle (1913) and had a wireless 
station (receiving only) on Monte Titano but, on the entry of 
Italy into the war, complications arising with Germany, it was 
dismantled and in 1920 had not been reinstalled. 

SANTAYANA* GEORGE (1863- ), American philosopher 

and writer, was born in Madrid, Spain, Dec. 16 1863. At the 
age of nine he came to America and was educated at Harvard 
(A.B. 1886; Ph.D. 1889), where he taught from 1889 to 1912 
as instructor, assistant professor, and, after 1907, as professor 
of philosophy. He then retired to devote his time to literary 
work. In 1905 he was Hyde Lecturer at the Sorbonne, He was 
a member of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. His 
chief work is The Life of Reason: or the Pltases of Human Prog- 
ress (ic) 05*-6), 5 vols., entitled respectively Reason in Common 
Sense; Reason in Society; Reason in Religion; Reason in Art and 
Reason in Science, His other writings include: Sonnets and Other 
Verses (1894); Lucifer^ a Theological Tragedy (1899); Three 
Philosophical Poets (1910); Winds of Doctrine; Studies in Con- 
temporary Opinion (1913); Egotism in German Philosophy (1916) 
and Character and Opinion in the United States; with Reminis- 
cences of William James and Josiah Royccj and Academic Life in 
America (1920). 

SANTO DOMINGO {sec 24.194).-— The decade 1910-20 witnessed 
a succession of abrupt changes in the political status of Santo Do- 
mingo, accompanied by corresponding economic and social devel- 
opments. The civil security and material well-being ushered in by 
the Domini can- American Convent ion of 1907 came to an end 
with the assassination of President Ramon Cacercs on Nov. 19 
1911. Gen. Alfredo M. Victoria, the dominant military figure, 
secured the selection of his uncle Eladio Victoria as president. 
Revolutionary outbreaks of the traditional type followed, culmi- 
nating in the appointment of a special commission by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to aid in the reestablishment of peace 
and order. Conferences resulted in the resignation of Victoria and 
the election of Archbishop Adolfo A. Nouel as provisional Presi- 
dent. Friction developed, and on March 31 1913, Monsignor 
Nouel resigned and embarked for Europe. The Dominican Con- 
gress selected as provisional successor, Gen. Jos6 Bordas Baldez. 
Revolutionary disturbances again broke out and the United States 
once more lent its good offices by sending a commission, with 
whose advisory aid Dr. Ramon Baez was selected as provisional 
president Aug. 27 1914. Some months later Juan Isidro Jimenez 
was chosen as constitutional president. A brief period of peace and 
progress Ensued, terminated in April 1916 by an outbreak led by 


Gen. Desiderio Arias (a chronic revolutioniirt from Monte Christi), 
which President Jimenez, aged and infirm, failed to check. Arias 
seized the military control of the capital, practically deposed Ji- 
menez and assumed the executive power. With another civil war 
thus imminent, with its patience strained by the events of the pre- 
ceding years, and with the international situation developed by 
the World War threatening foreign intervention, the United States 
now took definite action. Nav^ forces were landed. President 
Jimenez resigned the presidency and retired to Porto Rico, and in 
May-June 1916 the pacification of the country was effected with 
nothing more serious than minor encounters with revolutionary 
forces. On July 25 1916, the Dominican Congress selected Dr. 
Francisco Henriquez Carvajal as temporary president. The 
United States, refusing recognition until assured of the non-recur- 
rence of civil disorder, proposed a new treaty based upon the con- 
vention just adopted between the United States and Haiti {see 
Haiti), which should repair the shortcomings of the 1907 conven- 
tion in providing for the collection of customs under American aus- 
pices, the appointment of an American financial adviser arid the 
establishment of a constabulary force officered by Americans. 
President Henriquez refused to enter into this arrangement, with 
a resultant deadlock intensified by the withholding by the Ameri- 
can authorities of the revenues collected by its officers. Matters 
came to a head with Henriquez’s intention not to retire from the 
presidency upon the expiration of his provisional term but to pre- 
sent himself as a probable successful candidate for popular elec- 
tion. On Nov. 29 1916 by proclamation of the American command- 
er of the forces of occupation, Santo Domingo was placed under 
the military administration of the United States. Executive 
departments were taken over by American naval officers, ex-presi- 
dent Henriquez left the country, order was quickly established, 
and Santo Domingo entered upon four years of civil quiet and 
economic improvement. The termination of this status was fore- 
shadowed Dec. 24 1920 by a proclamation of the military govern- 
ment that “the time has arrived when it may, with a due sense 
of its responsibility to the people of the Dominican Republic, 
inaugurate the simple processes of its rapid withdrawal from the 
responsibilities assumed in connexion' with Dominican affairs.” 
Announcement was made that a commission of representative 
Dominicans with a technical adviser was to be appointed, en- 
trusted with the formulation of constitutional amendments and 
the revision of the laws of the republic, such proposals upon 
approval of the military governor to be submitted to a consti- 
tutional convention and to the national congress. 

The economic experience of the country in the decade reflected 
closely the successive political changes outlined above. Agricul- 
ture continued the mainstay of the country's life; and cacao, sugar 
and tobacco leaf remained its staple crops. Increased production in 
the years following the convention of 1007 showed arrest in 19 12-4 
changing to abrupt increase in 1915. With the war-induced rise in 
prices and the conditions born of military occupation, the upward 
movement in export values continued through 1920, assuming sensa- 
tional proportions in the last-named year. The combined volume 
of imports and exi)ortB was less in 1914 than in 191 1 ; but the increase 
in 1915 over 1914 was greater than the total exports in 1905, and the 
increase in 1916 over 1915 was almost as much as the combined ex- 
ports and imports of 1905. The combined value of imports and exports 
was $105,257,117 in 1920, as compared with $61,621,019 in 1919 and 
$17,945,208, in 191 X. An increasing proportion of this trade has been 
with the United States, 77*17 % of imports and 87*03 % of exports in 
1919, as compared with 59*29 and 52*31 % respectively, in 1911. In 
the first half of the decade political disturbances delayed the course 
of financial extrication ensured by the convention of 1907 ; but after 
X916 raind progress was made. On Dec. 31 1920, the sinking fund 
establisned for the $20,000,000 U.S. customs administration loan 
amounted to $11,457,373, ensuring amortization long before ma- 
turity. A loan of $1,500,000 authorized by the United States to 
discharge internal debts contracted in 19H-2 was finally liquidated 
in 1917. A further issue of $4,000,000 authorized in 1918 to liquidate 
and fund all outstanding internal indebtedness, as adjusted by a 
claims commission appointed by the milita^ government, will be 
paid off by Pec. 31 1922. Economic and social conditions, although 
suffering from the political agitation prior to 1916, remiuned through- 
out far above the preconvention state. Since the military adminis- 
tration progress was notable. Roads and bridges were built, schools 
establisned, public sanitation extended, steps taken to clear up the 
complicated land title situation, internal taxation made effective 
and competence and regularity introduced in administrative service. 
Whether this was achieved at the expense of weakeried capacity for 
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•elf-*government may be doubted. The policy of the United States 
was to make evident to the best elements in Santo Domingo what 
honesty and efficiency in administration could accomphsht as well 
as the futility and cost of “government by revolution/* 

The military government of Santo Doming^ completed in 1921 
the first census ever taken of the republic, and reported the num- 
ber of inhabitants as 897405. The population is scattered chiefly 
in a fringe along the shore and in the Cibao Valley especially in the 
region thereof known as the Royal Plain. In the mountainous inte- 
riors are vast uninhabited stretches and valleys which have not 
been visited since the days of the Conquest. 

See Otto Schoenrich, Santo Domingo x A Country with a Future 
(1918) ; Report of Military Governor on Conditions m Santo Domin- 
go, in Annual Report of Secretary of the Navy (1920), (J. H. Ho.) 

SAEGENT. (1856- ), Anglo-American art- 

ist (see 24.219), exhibited in 1910 the open-air paintings ** Alba- 
nian Olive Gatherers, “ Glacier Streams,” “A Garden at Corfu ** 
and “ Vespers,*' In 1911 appeared ** A Waterfall ” and “ The Log- 
gia.” His portrait of Henry James was exhibited in 1914, and was 
one of the pictures damaged in that year by suffragette attacks. 
He contributed in 1915 a blank canvas to a Red Cross sale at 
Christie’s, which was secured by Sir Hugh Lane just before his 
death for £10,000. In Dec. 1916 the third series of his mural 
decorations in the Boston Public Library was unveiled. This 
concluding series is entitled “The Theme of the Madonna.” 
The first series (1895) depicts “The Judaic Development”; the 
second (1903), “The Dogma of the Redemption.” The theme 
of the whole is “Judaism and Christianity.” In 1917 he was 
elected a trustee of the Tate Gallery. During the World War 
he made a number of paintings of scenes on the western front; 
and his large picture “Gassed” in the Royal Academy in 1919 
attracted great attention. In Nov. 1921 his decorations in the 
rotunda of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts were unveiled. 

SARRAIL, MAURICE PAUL EMMANUEL (1S56- ), French 

General, was born at Carcassonne (Aude) April 6 1856. He 
qualified for both St. Cyr, and the ficole Polytechnique but 
chose to enter the former. He passed out Oct. 1 1877 with the 
distinction of third place and was posted as a sub-lieutenant 
to the infantry. His regimental service and promotion followed 
the normal course; he became lieutenant Oct. 1882, captain in 
1887, and chef-dc-bataillon in 1897. In 1901 .he was appointed 
Commandant of the Ecolc Militaire d’Infantcrie (St. Maixent), 
and the following year was promoted lieutenant-colonel. From 
1904 to 1906 he held the appointment of Military Commandant 
of the Palais Bourbon, being made colonel in 1905. In 1907 
he became Director of Infantry at the War Office — an appoint- 
ment which he held 4 years. He was made general-of-brigade 
in 1908. Three years later he was promoted gencral-of -division 
and on Nov. i 1913 was given command of the VIII. Army 
Corps, being later (April 24 1914) transferred to the VJ. Corps, 
which he commanded on the outbreak of the World War. But 
though General Sarrail’s military capacity was recognized prior 
to 1914 it was principally by his semi-political activities that he 
was besit known; and as a member of General Andr6’s military 
cabinet he played a conspicuous part during a very troubled 
period of French army history. On Sept. 2 1914, after command- 
ing the VI. Corps with credit in the Battle of the Frontiers, he was 
appointed to succeed Ruffey as commander of the III. Army. 
Tliis army formed the pivot of the wheel-back of the Allied 
forces during the retreat to the Marne, and Sarrail maintained 
it as such on the N.W. front of Verdun, although authorized 
and indeed ordered to fall back. This left him in an exposed 
position, but one in which the swinging-in enemy himself might 
present a flank to Sarrail’s attack. His part in bringing about 
the situation which enabled Jofire to counter-attack was thus 
as important and as brilliant as Gallieni’s on the other flank. 
During the trench-warfare operations of 1914-15, however, he 
was less successful, as he was essentially a leader of temperament, 
and growing frictfon with Joffre led to his dismissal from this com- 
mand after the action of BourdeiUes. Almost immediately there- 
after, under circumstances described in the article Salo^ka 
Campaigns, Sarrail was appointed Commander of the French 
Army of the East, and at a later date he becaine commander- 
in-chief of the Allied forces on that front. The troubled history 


of this command, which lasted till his recall in Dec. 1917, is 
told in the article referred to. After his return to France he 
saw no further active service. In April 1918 he was placed on 
the reserve on reaching the age limit. He became a Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour in Nov. 1914 and was awarded 
a Grand Cross of the same Order in Jan. ioi6. He was given 
the Mfidaille Militaire in Sept. 1917. Soon after the end of the 
war he published his account of the Salonika operations under 
the title Mon Commoftdement rn Orknt. 

SASKATCHEWAN (sec 24.225). — This Canadian province in- 
cludes 243,382 sq.m, of laud area and 8,318 sq. m. of water; 
251,700 sq. m. in all. Its southern boundary is the 49th parallel 
and its northern the 60th: it is 390 m. from E. to W. and 760 m. 
from N. to S. The province comprises portions of the old districts 
of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Athabasca, which formed part 
of the old North-West Territories, with the town of Regina as 
the capital and the residence of the lieutenant-governor. 

The province may be divided into four more or less well-defined 
zones, (i) The prairie zone forms the most southerly portion, extend- 
ing from the U.S. boundary as far N, as the town of Saskatoon, and 
marked by open rolling prairie country of the richest possible 
agricultural character. (2) The prairie and woodland zone extends 
from Saskatoon to the southern edge of the great northern forest, 
consisting of mixed prairie country and woodland adapted for farm- 
ing and stock-raising. (3) A dense forest zone is bounded on the S. 
by a line passing from the Swan river in a N.W, direction near the 
town of FVince Albert, and on the N. by a line drawn from the north- 
ern part of Reindeer lake to the southern part of Lake Athuliasca. 
This zone is well weltered and well timbered, being covered with a 
forest growth of K|)ruce, tamarack, jack pine, jK>plar^ and birch. 
(4) The sparsely wooded forest zone includes the remainder of the 
country northward. 

The geology of Saskatchewan is simple. Formations of very 
ancient, highly crystalline, contorted and foliated or schistose rocks, 
together with metamorphic rocks and eruptives, form a floor or 
basement complex referable to the Laurentian and Muronian sys- 
tems, and upon this floor of primitive rocks there rests iinconform- 
ably an uninterrupted succession of evenly bedded and for the most 
part stratified sedimentary formations ranging from the Keweenawan 
of supposed Cambrian age, through the palaeozoic and mesozoic, 
to the Tertiary and Quaternary ages inclusive. 

The province has an elevation of from 1,500 to 3,000 ft. above sca- 
level, which accounts for the dryness ana clearness of the atmos- 
phere. As in southern Alberta, portions of the country need irriga- 
tion, and the requirements of water and the sources of supply are 
problems being dealt with by the several governments interested. 

The following table shows the growth of pop. since 1901 ; — 



Male 

Female 

Total 

1901 

49431 

41,848 

91.279 

1906 

152.791 

104,972 

257.763 

1911 

291,730 

202,702 

494.432 

1916 



284,048 

647.835 


In 1016 the urban and rural pops, were 176,297 and 471,538 
respectively. The census showed 150,292 families with an aver- 
age of 4*31 persons per family housed in 140,359 dwellings. The 
origins were: Canadian-bom 352,920; English 90435; Irish 
62,551; Scotch 64,73s; Welsh 1,451; French 24,011; German 
34,091; Austro-Hungarian 24,195; Scandinavian 13,064; Dutch 
5,448; Indian 10,736; Polish 2,559; Russian 11,623; Ukrainian 
2,17s; others 8,806. The U.S. immigrants of various national- 
ities born in the United States were 87,907; of these 46% were 
British descendants. There is a largish community of Russian 
Doukhobors. The Indians of Saskatchewan are chiefly plain or 
wood Crees, with a mixture among them of Saulteaux. Towards 
the S. small bands of Assiniboines are found, and here and there 
small companies of refugee Sioux from the United Stales. They 
number 10,736 and are all on Government reserves. Steady 
progress had been made in enabling the Indians to become self- 
supporting, and to live in comfortable houses, growing crops of 
grain, making hay and possessing herds of cattle. At the various 
industrial schools young Indians, l^oth male and female, receive a 
practical education. 

Regina, on the main line of the C.P.R., is the capital, and had in 
1920 a pop. estimated at 27,000. It was formerly the headquarters 
of the Royal Northw'est Mounted Police. It contains the provincial 
legislature buildings, one of the provincial normal achools and the 
Regina College. 
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Moos€ Jm» (estimated pop. in i^do, 17,000) is situated on the main 
line of the C.P.K. It has extensive stock^yards and flour-mills^ flso 
a storage elevator with a capacity of about 3,500,000 bushels. 

Prince Albert, on the banks of the North Saskatchewan (pop. in 
I0«o about 7,000), bids fair to become a manufacturing centre. It 
contains large sawmills and ilour-mtlls, and is the centre for the fur- 
trading industry. 

Saskatoon (pop. 1920, 22,000) has l^en one of the rapid urban 
growths of the Middle West. It is an ii^ortant railway and dis- 
tributing centre, through which the C.P.R. and two Canadian 
National railways pass. Tributary to the town is a large area of 
arable and prairie land* 

North Battleford, Swift Current, Weyburn. Battleford, Maple 
Creek, Melville, Estevan, Yorkton, Humboldt, Indian Head, 
Moosomin, Qu'Appellc, Kamsack, Rosthern and Wolwley are local 
centres, deriving their importance chiefly from their situation in the 
midst of rich agricultural districts. 

The executive Council of Saskatchewan consists of 7 members 
and the Legislative Assembly of 62 members. The province is 
represented in the Federal Parliament by 16 members of the 
House of Commons and 6 senators. 

Education, both primary and secondary, receives earnest atten- 
tion from the (government. The schools are free and supported 
by the Government and local taxation. Collegiate institutes and 
high schools are found in every important centre. Normal schools 
for the training of teachers are maintained at Regina and Saska- 
toon. The university of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon is supported 
and controlled by the province. In connexion with it is the agri- 
cultural college, which is well equipped for its special purpose 
and conducts very practical work among the farmers of the 
province. Saskatchewan schools in 1918 numbered 3,041 and 
maintained 6,062 teachers. The total enrolment in that year 
was 147,232, and the entire cost of administration $9,110,025 
(in 1906 it was $1,465,361). 

The province is essentially agricultural. The soil, made up of the 
detritus or debris of a great variety of rock materials and rich in 
natural phosphates, is characterized by its ability to produce a high 
average yield of wheat, oats, barley and potatoes for many years 
in succession without the application of aritficial fertilizers. From 
experiments carried on at Indian Head— the headquarters of the 
experimental farm subsidized by the Dominion Government — it has 
been ascertained that the high average yields of wheat, oats, barley 
and potatoes on that farm are not only maintained from year to 
year, but are actually larger than Jit any of the other Dominion 
experimental farms scattered throughout (.anada. 

Saskatchewan has probably the greatest possibilities of production 
of all the provinces in the Dominion. Of the land area of 243,382 
aq. 111. a little over 25,000 were under crop in ipi8, and it is estimated 
that, apart from forest land requiring clearing, 112,000 sq. m. are 
f^iitable for agriculture. I n its southern parts the returns equal those 
df Manitoba, which have been regarded as exceptional. On the 
average of 1915-7 the yield was 163,264,100 bus. ot wheat at a total 
value of $207,590,833. The limited area under cultivation yields a 
grain crop exceeding 350,000,000 bus. in a single year. The following 
are yields and values for the year 1920: wheat 113,387,300 bus., 
value $175,700,000; oats 141,590,000 bus,, value $58,035,000; barley 
10,501,000 bus., value $6,9;ji,ooo; rye 2,535,000 bus., value $3,194,- 
000; mixed grains 615,000 bus., value $769,000; flax-seed 5^705,000 
bus., value 110,383,000; potatoes 6,861,000 bus., value $8,576,000; 
turnips, etc., 3.145,000 bus,, value $2,956,000; hay and clover 
328,300 tons, value $3,283,000. 

With the exception of wheat and oats, the field crops are mainly 
grown for home consumption in stock-raising. The erection of silos 
in connexion with well-appointed farm buildings indicates the im- 
provement of methods and the growing prosperity of farmers. The 
cattle industry of Saskatchewan has reacnetl a very important place* 
There are many large herds scattered throughout the province, 
subsisting for a large jKirtion of the year on native grasses and for 
the remainder of the year — the winter months — on outdoor feeding. 
So rapidly has the cattle industry advanced in the past few years that 
it has been found necessary to establish large stock-yards at Prince 
Albert and Moose Jaw. Dairying, naturally associated with the 
cattle industry, is making rapid progress, and at important points in 
the province are established up-to-date creameries. The output 
of dairy and creamery butter for one year amounted to 19,368,668 
lbs., valued at $6,192,213, to which is to be added milk and cream to 
the value of $7,450,000, or a total of $13,642,213. In 1907 there were 
only four creameries in operation with 243 patrons, and in 1920 there 
were 20 creameries with 7,500 patrons and in addition four cold- 
storage plants. The raising of sheep has become general throughout 
the province, particularly in the northern part, where the conditions 
are most favourable. 

The lumbering district of Saskatchewan lies N. of Prince Albert. 
Trees consist mainly of spruce, larch, jack pine, white and black 
poplar and white birch. Much of the timber is used for railway ties, 


and the recent annual cut amdunted in value to about $2^000*000 
a year. In the northern section of the province the Dominion 
Government set aside a number of larije areas as forest reserves. 
The forests of the north still abound in fur-bearing animals, the 
principal being bear, otter, beaver, marten, wolf and mink. Prince 
Albert and Battleford are local centres of the fur trade, the annual 
value of which is about $1,450,000. 

Manufacturing industries are not yet important in Saskatchewan. 
There are a number of flour-mills throughout the province, and the 
making of cement and bricks is coming more ana more into prom- 
inence. Coal-mining, however, promises to be the principal in- 
dustry of the province. Mining has been carried on for several 
years in the vicinity of Estevan*, The lignite deposits of Saskatche- 
wan, which underlie an area of 7,500 sq. m. and are estimated to 
contain 200,000,000 torts of lignite coal, weii^ in 1^20 being e^qperi- 
mented with by processes of carbonization alwlif briquetting. Gold, 
silver, copper, cobalt, iron, mica, peat, pigments, ochres and natural 
gas are among the mineral resources of the province. The value of 
minerals raised in 1919 was $1,118,055. The fisheries of Saskatche- 
wan are still in their infancy. The lakes and rivers of northern and 
central Saskatchewan abound in fish sufficient to supply millions of 
people. The value of the fisheries in 1919 was $475,797* 

For more than 30 years up to I921 the main line of the C.P.R. 
had crossed the province of Saskatchewan from E. to W., about 100 
m. N. of the border of the United States. One of its most important 
branches is the Soo ” line from Moose Jaw to St. Paul, Minn. 
Its lines to Edmonton and Lacombe, Alberta, have daily increasing 
traffic and passenger service. The main lines of the Canadian 
National railways also cross the province, with many branches tap- 
ping its rich agricultural districts. Saskatchewan has now over 6,000 
m. of railway. The province is so well served by the C.P.R. and the 
(Canadian National railways, with their numerous branches, that 
few of the established settlements are more than 10 to 20 m. from a 
means of transport. The Hudson Bay railway when completed will 
afford a short haul to ot^ean shipping from the Saskatchewan grain- 
fields. The building of roads and bridges within the province has 
been taken up energetically by the Government, and large sums have 
been expended. ( W. L. G. *) 

SAVAGE, MINOT JUDSON (1841-1918), American divine and 
author (see 24.239), died in Boston, Mass., May 22 1918. 

SAVINGS MOVEMENT. — The origin and development of what 
became known in England as the “ War Savings Movement ** 
provides the subject-matter of one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the economic history of the World War. In the United 
States, to which reference is made in a subsequent section, the 
Savings and Economy movement was no less remarkable. 

United Kingdom 

Institutions for the normal encouragement of thrift on the 
part of the people of the United Kingdom were making steady 
progress up to the date of the outbreak of the war in 1914. 
From that date onwards the pace of their advance was mate- 
rially accelerated. The amount due to depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank increased 28% in the decade 1903-13, while 
during the five years 1913-8 they increased by 42%. The 
amount due to depositors in the Trustee Savings Banks increased 
3*2% in the decade 1903-13, while during the years 1913-20 
it increased by 12*5%. These figures give a general indication 
of the growth of the savings of the people during the war period, 
but they do not tell the whole story. In the atmosphere created 
by the War Savings movement, and in the circumstances which 
for a time materially improved the financial position of the wage- 
earning classes, not only did existing savings institutions develop 
rapidly, but a new national thrift machinery was brought into 
being and its operations met with remarkable success. 

Cost of the World War , — Within six months of the outbreak of 
hostilities in Aug. 1914, it became evident to those who were 
more closely in touch with realities that the World War would 
be a prolonged struggle, in which it would be necessary for the 
combatant nations to marshal their entire resources of pro- 
duction. Modern warfare was seen to demand not only that 
there should be a high percentage of the population in the 
fighting forces, but also large numbers of civilians producing 
on a huge scale military equipment of the most varied character. 
The enormous volume of goods and services which had to fie 
requisitioned is best expressed in terms of the national expendi-r 
ture. The largest amount spent by Great Britain in war in a 
single year before 1914 was £71,000,000. The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic wars cost in the aggregate £831,000,000 spread 
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over 20 an average annual expenditure of £42,000,000; 

the Crimean War cost £675,000^000 in three financial years, or 
an average annual expenditure of £225,000,000; while the S. 
African War of iSgg-igoa cost £211,000,000 spread over four 
years. In the face of the expenditure during the World War of 
1914*^9, these figures are insignificant. The money spent by the 
Government of Great Britain during the five financial years 
cannot be placed at less than from £8,000,000,000 to £g,ooo,- 
000,000. At one period the average daily expenditure rose to 
the enormous figure of nearly £7,000,000 sterling. 

It was not, however, till the year 1915 was well advanced that 
the full meaning of the cost of the World War in terms of goods 
and services began to be appreciated, even by those in high 
places. During the first few months of the war the inevitable 
dislocation of industry caused by the calling-up of men of 
military age and the interference with the normal markets led 
to a considerable amount of unemployment, and steps were 
taken by the Government and by the public for the relief of 
distress. This period of unemployment lasted but a short time 
and far less distress was caused than had l)een anticipated. 
The increased demand for men for the fighting forces and the 
rapid organization of special war work in many directions 
quickly absorbed the unemployed. Women were drafted into 
industry in ever-increa.sing numbers. In the meantime* the 
normal production of goods was reduced and stocks diminished. 
Prices rose rapidly owing to the excess of demand over supply 
and wages were raised sympathetically. Gradually alarge amount 
of overtime became general, and, in many instances, owing to 
several members of the same family being in receipt of good 
wages and on account of overtime, the incomes of working-class 
families reached very substantial figures. By the summer of 
1915 the purchasing power of the people of the country had been 
very considerably increased. 

With the increased demand for goods which followed this rise 
of the purchasing power of the masses, prices mounted still 
higher; and with the growth of credit, which was required to 
cover the increased payments of wages, a dangerous situation 
was created. By the middle of IQ15 it wa.s obvious that it was 
of paramount importance that the personal expenditure of the 
people of the country should be checked, and that, in fact, the 
stopping of individual expenditure was quite as important as 
the rai.sing of money for the war. It was seen that while from 
the financial point of view it wa.s desirable that the expenditure 
on the war should be covered as far as possible by monies raised 
by taxation, and next by loans from money saved by the people 
of the country, it was equally important that the mass of the 
people should reduce their personal expenditure in order to 
release the resources of the country in capital and labour for the 
production of the essentials of war. The military advisers of the 
nation were calling for still larger numbers of men for the fight- 
ing forces. Recruiting became more and more urgent. The war 
factories were crying out for tens of thousands of hands for the 
production of the vast stores needed on all the fighting fronts. 
At the same time, the demand of the people through their daily 
expenditure, stimulated by high wages and big incomes, was 
automatically retaining labour in the production of things which 
were not only not necessary for their subsistence, but were often 
mere luxuries. Again, the expenditure of individuals tended to 
increase the purchase of imported goods, necessitating cither 
increased exports demanding labour for their production, or 
adversely affecting the Exchanges and necessitating the export 
of gold or the sale of foreign securities. The real difficulty of the 
situation was seen to be the scarcity of human labour to produce 
the necessaries of war rather than the finding of money to pay 
for them. Thus the exigencies of the recruiting agencies and 
national factories led directly to the goods and services 
point of view and to an imperative demand for personal saving. 

The dangers of the situation were emphasized by Mr. Lloyd 
George in May 191 Si and it soon became evident that drastic 
steps would have to be taken to enforce economy throughout 
all ranks of the community and particularly among the wage* 
earners, whose aggregate purchasing power had reached dimen- 


sions which made their personal expenditure the largest factor 
in the situation. 

Early EJforls for Saving , — During the autumn of 1915, a 
vigorous mission was undertaken by a voluntary body known 
as the United Workers, who by the holding of lectures and 
meetings throughout the country did much to explain the facts 
to the people and prepared the ground for more concentrated 
effort later. About the same date a Parliamentary War Savings 
Committee was established, and through its efforts local war 
thrift committees were set up in a number of the larger towns 
of the country. All these efforts were, however, to a large extent 
ineffective, owing to the absence of any form of investment 
security specially adapted for persons of small means. The 
machinery of the Post Office Savings Bank and the Trustee 
Savings Banks, allowing for deposits at low interest, was inade- 
quate to cope with the situation. 

The history of the Post Office Savings Bank during the first 
year of the w^ar fairly accurately indicates the trend of events. 
The outbreak of the war saw a sharp run on the Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits, a run accentuated by the actual shortage 
of coinage which persisted even up to the end of August. The 
net withdrawals from the Post Office Savings Bank Department 
from the declaration of war to the end of Aug. were £2,500,000 
in excess of deposits. After Aug. 1914 confidence was quickly 
restored and deposits began to come in freely. Before the end 
of Sept, they had exceeded the withdrawals, and so completely 
did the tide turn that the deposits for the three months ended 
April 30 1915 exceeded the withdrawals by £4,400,000, or were 
£3,000,000 in excess of deposits in the corresponding quarter of 
1914. P'or the five months from Jan. i 1915 to May 31 1915, 
the balance due to depositors increased by over £6,500,000 as 
compared with an increase of £1,700,000 during the corresjmnd- 
ing period of 1914. 

Good as these results were in themselves, it became, however, 
increasingly clear that the Post Office Savings Bank alone, with 
the rate of interest on deposits at 2j%, was not sufficient to 
stimulate saving in the country to the extent that was necessary. 
Several times pressure was brought to bear on the Government 
with a view to getting the interest on the savings bank deposits 
increased, but this pressure was resisted. Other small attempts 
were made to attract saving. During the issue of the 4^% War 
Loan in June 1915, scrip vouchers of 5s. and los. and scrip cer- 
tificates of £1 and £5 were issued by the l*ost Office. The scrip 
vouchers, when they amounted to £5 or a multiple of £5, and the 
scrip certificates could be exchanged at any money order post- 
office during the first fortnight of Dec. 1915, the owner being 
duly registered as a holder of a corresponding amount of War 
Loan and being given a stock certificate. Interest was allowed 
on the scrip vouchers according to the month of purchase 
and provision was made for repurchase by the Post Office at 
face value of any vouchers in excess of the £5 multiple. The 
aggregate result was that, between Nov. 1915 and Dec. 1920, 
scrip certificates amounting to £3,967,965 and scrip vouchers 
amounting to £1,049,838 were exchanged for 4^% or 5% War 
Loan or Exchequer bonds. The £5 scrip certificates were only 
exchangeable for 4J % War Loan, but the scrip vouchers could 
be held for subsequent loans. These were the chief official steps 
taken to facilitate saving by the people up to the end of 1915. 
In Nov. of that year the Government was pressed to increase 
the maximum sum which deix)sitors might pay into the Post 
Office Savings Bank in any one year, but it was pointed out that 
this would require fresh legislation, the existing limits having 
been fixed by the Savings Bank Acts of 1891 and 1893. 

Expression had been given to the need for action in a letter to 
21 te Times in the summer of 1915 from A Banker/^^ The 
force of his contentions was widely recognized, and this letter 
may be regarded as the germ from which the War Savings 
movement was started. This was lollowed by an important 
manifesto signed by some of the foremost men in the world of 
business published in The Times in November. It was a straight- 

^ The author was Mr, R. H. Brand, a partner in the London firm 
of Lazkrds, and a well-known writer bn finance. ' (H. Ch.) 
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forward statement calling the nation to thrift and urging con- 
centration on the production of essentials only, eschewing non- 
essentials by universal personal economy. 

Montagu Report. — Finally, in Dec. 19x5, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. R. McKenna) set up a Committee under the 
chairmanship of the hnandal secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
E. S. Montagu) to consider the question of getting contributions 
to War Loans from the working-classes. The final report of this 
Committee (Cd. 8179), dated Jan. 26 1916, marked the birth of 
the War Savings movement as a national organization. 

An interim report had been issued on Dec. 28 1915, recom- 
mending the removal for the period of the war and six months 
after of the restrictions which limited the amount deposited by 
any one depositor in the Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
to £50 in any one year and £200 in all. The Committee also 
recommended that Exchequer bonds of the denominations of 
£5, £20 and £50 should be placed on sale at all post-offices, pro- 
vision being made for the deposit of the bonds at the post-office 
and the issue of books in which the deposit of the bonds would 
be recorded. The Chancellor of the Exchequer recommended 
the adoption of these proposals and they were concurred in by 
a Treasury minute of the same date. Two scries of bonds, with 
interest at the rate of 5% per annum and 6% per annum respec- 
tively, were on sale in 1916 and brought into the Exchequer 
nearly £44,000,000. 

The final rejwrt of the Committee pointed out that there were 
two separate objects to be attained by the successful solution 
of the problem of the small investor: (a) the reduction of gen- 
eral consumption, which would tend to check the rise in prices; 
and (h) the raising of a certain amount of money for the prose- 
cution of the war. The needs of the small investor were described 
as being: (a) a simple method of investing savings; {b) a guar- 
antee that the capital value of the Investment will not depre- 
date; (r) the ability to withdraw savings at short notice; and 
(d) the knowledge that as high a rate of interest is paid on the 
money of the small investor as on that of the large. It was 
further pointed out that both propaganda and organization 
were essential to success in making any appeal for savings. 
The report recommended the appointment of two committees — 
one to carry on propaganda and to establish on a large scale 
voluntary War Savings associations for cooperative saving, and 
the second to devise and approve various schemes of saving and 
to safeguard their financial .soundness. In •order to meet the 
needs of the small investor the Committee recommended the 
issue of a new form of Government security in the shape of 

War Savings Deposits ” of 15s. 6d. each, each dejwsit entitling 
the subscriber to receive £1 on the fifth anniversary of the date 
of the deposit. 

National War Savings Committees . — The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer adopted the recommendations, and on Feb. 8 1916 
the two committees were appointed. (These two committees 
were amalgamated in the following April under the title of the 

National War Savings Committee,’’ separate committees 
being established for Scotland and Ireland.) 

War Savings Certificates . — On Feb. 19 1916, the projected 
savings deposits were issued under the revised title of “ War 
Savings Certificates.” The War Savings certificate must rank 
as one of the most ingenious and successful financial instruments 
ever conceived. For the first time in history a security was 
offered to the people which by its nature tended to concentrate 
the mind on the growth of capital value through the accumula- 
tion of interest, rather than on the annual return in the form of 
dividends. This feature of the ” small investor’s Treasury bill,’^ 
as it has been called, has had, undoubtedly, a far-reaching 
psychological effect. It may be said to have projected the mind 
of the investor towards an ultimate personal use of the accumu- 
lated proceeds of his investment after a considerable term of 
years, and to have reduced the motive of investment merely as 
a means of providing an annual sum to be spent on its arrival. 
To the intrinsic merits of the certificate the success of the War 
Savings movement is, to a great extent, attributable. The cer- 
tificates were purchasable for 258. fid. and could be cashed at 


any time. At the end of 12 months a certificate could be cashed 
for X 5s. 9d. After this period its cash value increased by a penny 
a months and at the end of five years it could be cashed for £i ; 
that is to say, an additional 3d. was added to the value at the 
end of the filth year beyond the increase of a penny a month. 
Subsequently, by Section 4 of the War Loans Act, 1919, the life of 
the certificates issued, or to be issued, was automatically increased 
to ten years, the value of the certificates rising after the end of 
the fifth year by a penny a month until the end of the tenth year, 
when a further is. would be added, making the final encashment 
value 26s. By the Finance Act, 1918, Section 41, and the War 
Loans Act, 1919, Section 4, it was provided that the encashment 
of certificates held by any individual owner could be postponed 
beyond the period of maturity until the maturity of the last- 
dated certificate in his possession, such certificates held over 
increasing in value at a flat rate of a penny a month. Section 4a 
of the Elnance Act, 1916, provided that the accumulated interest 
payable in respect to any War Savings certificate issued by the 
Treasury through the Post Office, under which the purchaser 
by virtue of an immediate payment of 15s. fid. became entitled 
after five years to receive the sum of £1, should not be liable to 
income tax so long as the amount of the certificates held by the 
purchaser did not exceed the amount for the time being author- 
ized to be held under regulations made by the Treasury. To 
avoid the serious conseqiiences which would result to the revenue 
if income taxpayers generally were to use this form of investment, 
it was originally arranged to confine the issue of War Savings 
certificates to persons whose total income from all sources did 
not exceed £300 a year. Experience, however, showed this limi- 
tation to be undesirable. The necessity for a declaration as to 
income at the time of the purchase of the certificates caused 
administrative difficulties, and by reason of the income limit 
many wage-earners who were temporarily drawing large wages 
were unable to buy certificates. In view of these facts, the 
Committee recommended the Treasury to abolish the income 
limit, and the restriction was removed on June 10 1916. All 
formalities in regard to deduction and recovery, proof of exemp- 
tion or title to abatement from income tax were dispensed with, 
and a limit of 500 certificates was put on the number allowed 
to be held by any one person. 

By the Finance Act of 1918, it was provided that if a personas 
holding was brought by inheritance above 500 £i certificates or 
their equivalent, the excess might be held without liability to 
any penalty or to income tax, so long as the person did not pur- 
chase for his own benefit, or have purchased for him, any fur- 
ther certificates while holding more than 500 certificates in all. 

The War Savings certificate was ingenious not only from the 
financial standpoint, but also in its form. The certificates were 
issued in books, ufxjn the cover of which the name of the holder and 
his address had to be inscribed. The book was of no value except to 
the person whose name was written upon it. The certificate con- 
tained a small panel on its right-hand side, to which the receipt for 
the purchase price had to be affixed, and the certificate was not 
valid until this had been done. The receipt was printed on green 
paper, and each receipt had a number which became the official 
number of the certificate. The certificate was registered at the 
money order department of the Post Office as belonging to the par- 
ticular individual in whose name it was issued. It was necessary to 
have the signature of the owner to prevent the certificate being 
cashed by any unauthorized person. In order to provide for this, 
the receipt which was affixed to the certificate was only the left- 
hand portion of an original form of receipt, while the right-hand 
portion, having upon it the corresponding number, had to be filled 
In by the applicant and handed back to the postmaster. This por- 
tion contained the full name and address and signature of the pur- 
chaser and formed the basis of the registration system. When the 
certificate was cashed at a later date, the number on the certificate 
and the signature of the applicant on the request for repayment 
could be compared with that portion of the receipt which had been 
filed. Certificates might l)e bought by one person on behalf, and in 
the name of, another person, the signature of the beneficial owner 
being, if possible, supplied. A cut-out signature from a letter or 
other document was accepted, but if a signature was not available, 
it was obtained later by the Post Office. In the case of children under 
seven years of age the signature was not required. After the receipt 
had been stuck in the certificate book and a certificate had thus 
been completed, it could only be transferred to another person in 
exertional circumstances and by permission of the Postmaster- 
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General. A fee of is. was charged in respect to each transferee. 
Certificates were not negotiable, and their value would not be paid 
to anvonc but the holder whose signature was registered by the 
Post Ofiice. Holders over i6 years of age could medce nominations 
of their holdings in case of death. Every nomination had to be on a 
proper form, which could be obtained from the Controller of the 
money order department, and required to be received by the Con- 
troller during the lifetime of the holder. In addition to the receipts 
for the payment for single certificates costing 158. 6d., each of 
which was stuck into a certificate book, single documents repre- 
senting 12 or 25 certificates could be obtained from any money 
order post-office and most banks. These consisted of two parts 
divided by a perforation, the left-hand portion for registration, and 
the right-hand portion to be retained by the purenasor. Books 
were not supplied for these certificates. Documents were also 
issued for any number of certificates from 26 to 500, both inclusive. 
These were not kept at local post-offices, but were issued by the 
Controller and Accountant General of the Post Office, to whom 
^plication with remittance was made direct or through a bank. 
They were applied for on a 8i)ecial form and issued a day or two 
after receipt of the applicatum. If a certificate, or book of certifi- 
cates, were lost, a new certificate, or book of certificates, w^ould 
be issued at a charge of is., provided the serial numbers could be 
furnished to the Controller of the money order department. 

On Dec. 4 1920, the old print of War Savings certificates was 
withdrawn from sale at post-offices and banks, and on Dec. 6 “ Na- 
tional Savings ” certificates were substituted. The change was 
legaliKed by the Savings Bank Act of 1920, and was one of title only. 
The conditions attaching to the old certificates still applied. 

The savings certificate formed the basis of the operations of 
the War Savings associations, which were established under the 
auspices of local War Snvings committees and affiliated to the 
National War Savings Committee. 

War Savings Asso£iatio 7 is . — Not less important than the War 
Savings certificate was the system of association, or club, pro- 
posed by the htontagu Committee. In their final report the Com- 
mittee pointed out that the would-be investor should not, if it 
could be avoided, be left to himself to seek for an investment. 
Facilities for investment should be provided by agencies in close 
touch with him; and these agencies, having succeeded in inducing 
him to save, should endeavour by careful jiropaganda and by 
thorough organization to persuade him to make the continuance 
of saving a matter of habit. I'he Committee emphasized the 
advantages of placing an agency between the small investor 
and the State which could collect and manage the savings of the 
small investor. It was fwinted out that the Government could 
enter into no contractual relationship with the individual 
investor, unless it assumed complete control over the schemes 
adopted and also supervised in detail the actual administration 
of the societies themselves. They added that tJic organization 
of such control and supervision would require the creation of a 
new Government department, which, apart from the question 
of the expense involved, it would have been impossible to staff 
during the war. Also, the rigidity of procedure which a State 
system would inevitably involve would be fatal to the free local 
initiative on which the success of such a scheme would depend. 
At the same time, if societies, many of which have at their com- 
mand no expert financial knowledge, were left free to develop 
schemes without supervision or control, some of them would not 
unlikely become insolvent. The problem was to obtain the best 
safeguards which could be secured for the financial soundness 
and efficient administration of the different schemes, while leav- 
ing the responsibility for both administration and results with 
the societies themselves, and they recommended that the com- 
mittee which should be appointed by the Government, and 
to which the various investment societies might be affiliated, 
should be regarded, not as representing the Government, but as 
an independent body of experts acting on behalf of the societies 
themselves. Its duties would be primarily of an advisory char- 
acter, but it could properly refuse to recognize any society the 
constitution and rules of which it did not approve and withdraw 
recognition from any society which might fail to satisfy the 
committee that it was being properly administered. The com- 
mittee could, if it saw fit, organize a system of inspection and 
audit of the operations and accounts of the affiliated societies 
and by these means secure a very substantial measure of control 
over their operations. 
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Local War Sanngs Committees. — In accordance with these 
views, the War Savings Committee embarked upon a widespread 
scheme for the promotion of savings associations, delegating the 
propagandist work in a large measure to local committees which 
were set up throughout the country. Before the war was over 
there were in existence in England and Wales 60 county com- 
mittees and 1,840 local war savings committees acting as propa- 
gandist agencies under the general control of the central body, 
while the War Savings associations set up under their auspices 
numbered over 40,000 vith a membership of approximately 
4,000,000 people. (At the end of 1920 there were still 1,701 local 
committees and over 28,000 associations.) A savings associa- 
tion could be formed by any number of people who were willing 
to work together to secure the attainment of its objects. In 
practice it was found that an association could readily be formed 
by those who were already corporate in some way ; for example, 
by those who were members of a trade union, a friendly society 
or a co5perative society, by fellow workers in a shop or factory, 
or by the members of a church, chapel or social club. Each asso- 
ciation had its governing committee, secretary and treasurer. 

Scotland and Ireland, vnth their separate organizations, devel- 
oped the movement on similar lines. The total number of vol- 
untary workers in the movement was estimated to be between 

200.000 and 250,000. 

Official Aficnts. — By the end of 1917, when nearly 30,000 War 
Savings associations had been affiliated, there had been estab- 
lished on an average one a.ssociation for every 1,200 inhabitants 
in England and Wales. Most of the social and industrial groups 
were covered, but it was realized that a large section of the wage- 
earning population and, possibly, the most highly paid, did not 
readily join War Savings associations. Many employees objected 
to joining associations to whose books their employers might 
have access. They were of opinion that knowledge of the fact 
that they were saving money might tend to diminish the force 
of any claim they might make for enhanced wages on account 
of the increased cost of living. With a view to reaching the pro- 
spective small investors of this class, it was decided to add to the 
number of places where War Savings certificates and National 
War Bonds could be bought. Certificates were on sale at all 
money order offices and at most banks, but the majority of the 
class of persons under consideration had no banking account 
and had no reason to enter a bank. The Post Office staff was 
obviously unable to make any special effort to push the sale of 
Government securities, having regard to the heavy mortgage 
on their time caused by the manifold additional duties which 
the exigencies of the war period cast upon them. It was there- 
fore arranged to license certain tradesmen and firms as official 
agents for the sale of certificates and bonds. These agents pur- 
chased the securities outright with their own funds and received 
the certificates and bonds dated, but unregistered. They then 
resold the certificates and bonds to their customers and others. 
By the end of the war, these securities were on sale at more than 

14.000 shops and other establishments throughout the country. 
Very large numbers of certificates in the aggregate were sold in 
this way. The success of the system is noteworthy in that it 
involved the sacrifice by the official agents of the interest upon 
the capital used for the purchase of stocks of certificates between 
the dates of purchase and sale. 

Savings Schemes. — The National Committee, following the 
guidance of the Montagu Committee, had also set itself the 
task of preparing various model schemes of cobperative saving 
to meet the requirements of the people. The following schemes 
were evolved at various times: — 

Scheme 1. — Mon^ subscribed through a savings association was 
invested in Post Office Exchequer bonds. For each £5 Exchequer 
Bond a subscriber paid 2s. a week for 50 weeks, or los. a month for 
10 months. All sums subscribed were remitted to the Treasury 
each week, the Treasury paying interest on the amounts received 
at the rate of 5 % annum. The bonds and cash payments due 
to members were distributed half-yearly, e.g. in the case fllNbri 
scriptions beginning May 1916 bonds and cash were distribul|||L 
June I 1917, weekly subscribers receiving a cash payment of zsTJ. 
and monthly subscribers is. 9d. The cash distributed was free of 
income tax, but had to be included in the income<>tax return of mem- 
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ber«. It could be paid at the Post or could be credited to an 
account in a savings bank. This scheme was not adopted on a wide 
scale and was abandoned at a later date. Schemes involving sub- 
scriptions for certificates were found in practice to be more popular 
and more easily worked. 

Scheme ^A , — Monies subscritied through an association are 
invested in War Savings certifiicates. Subscriptions of 6d. or any 
number of sixpences are accepted. War Savings certificates are 
purchased from the l^ost Office with the cash received by the secre- 
tary from the members, and they are dated at the time of purchase, 
but they are not registered. Efich memlwr when he pays his first 
subscription is given a book. His subscriptions are entered in the 
book as and wmen they are paid. When the subscription of any 
memlier amounts to 158. 6 d., he is given a certificate and the regis- 
tration portion of the certificate is then filled in and lodged at the 
Post Office. The method of distributing certificates of different 
dates and consequently of different encashment values is settled 
by the committee of each association. Members can withdraw 
before reaching the full 158. 6d. and the amount deposited is repaid, 
but without interest. The advantage of the scheme lies in this, that 
if 31 people indiviflually save 6d. a week for 31 weeks, thc>r will 
each have a certificate at the end of 31 weeks, but if they join an 
association t() which they pay 6d. a week, the association is able to 
buy one certificate each week, and at the end of 31 weeks it will 
have 31 certificates. The first of these certificates is dated 30 weeks 
earlier than a certificate bought by any member acting alone. On 
the average, they will be dated 15 weeks earlier and consequently 
will mature 15 weeks earlier. The books are provided free of cost 
by the National Committee. The book-keeping is necessarily some- 
what detailed, but it is essential for the protection of memVjers. 

This scheme was prfibably the most widely adopted. 

Scheme 2B is similar to Scheme 2A, but the certificates are 
not distributed until one year after the subscriptions of any mem- 
ber amount to 15s. fid. The scheme was not widely adopted, people 
preferring to get their certificates immediately they had niade up 
their 158. 6d. 

Scheme 3 is in essence a savings bank-all the money received 
being ^ invested in War Savings certificates. The minimum sub- 
scription is one penny. Any number of pennies are accepted. Sub- 
scriptions are withdrawable at 14 days’ notice, or without notice in 
urgent aises. Each member has a bo<jk in which subscriptions are 
entered. On the completion of the payment of 158, fid. the member 
is registered as bein^ entitled to the payment of £i at the end of 
five years. The certificates are not distributed but are held by the 
association until they mature. A few associations in school.^ adopted 
this scheme, but after a time the majority ended by distributing the 
certificates to their members and adopting Scheme 2A. 

Scheme 4 was a scheme for investment by instalments in Ex- 
chequer bonds and War Savings certificates, the Treasurv pay- 
ing interest on the amounts received at 5% per annum. During 
the war no part of the amounts paid into the Treasury were with- 
drawable in cash. When an Fvxchequer bond or certificate was 
fully paid for the Treasury issu<?d the security to the association for 
delivery to the member entitled to it, the cost of the securities 
being charged to the amount standing to the credit of the associa- 
tion with the Treasury. Ca.sh was to be returned to the associa- 
tion three months after the end of the war. This scheme was not 
found siitisfactory and w^as little adopted. 

Scheme 5 is a scheme similar in principle to Scheme aA, but sub- 
scriptions are paid by buying from the association sixpenny coupons. 
The coupons are of a special Swastika " design and can only be 
used for subscribing to associations by whom they are issued. The 
a.ssociation is supplied on credit with coupons issued W the Cen- 
tral Committee and these have to be accounted for. The associa- 
tion overprints its couiions with its own serial number. Members 
get a coupon for each fid. and place the coupon on a card. When 
the card is full it is exchangetl for one of the certificates already pur- 
chased by the combined subscriptions of the members. As full 
cards of coupons come in they are sent to the Central Office in 
reduction of the association’s lialnlity for those supplied on credit. 
(At a later date the couix)ns were issued to the associations in the 
standing impre.st system.) This scheme involved little or no ordi- 
nary book-keeping. A register of the issue of certificates was kept. 
The only clerical work involved of necessity was the keeping 01 a 
careful stock of the coupons. The scheme was adopted on a larjare 
st:ale and by some of the largest assiicialions. As a general rule, 
local committees handled the distribution of the coupons in their 
districts. This threw" a heavy burden on the local secretaries. Con- 
siderable difficulty w"as experienced in many instances in clearing 
coupon stock accounts, and the distribution of coupons on an enor- 
mous scale threw a large amount of work on the head office. The 
scheme is gradually being replaced by a more simple system of 
cards and sayings stamps procurable from any post-omc.e. 

Scheme is a special scheme under w"hich employers purchase 
ceitifi^tesYin advance for employees with their own funds. The 

S Mcates'are purchased in blank, that is to say, unregistered, and 
rto the employees by any form of instalment system pre- 
ed. T^iii^ffiployer in effect makes a free grant to his employees 
of the inlMalr iaecruing on the money between the date of purchase 
and the iof sale. 


Scheme 7 is a development of an earlier system under w"hich the 
Post Office issued cards upon which ordinary sixpenny postage 
Stamps could be affixed by anyone* A card when filled with stamps 
was exchangeable at any money order office for a War Savings 
certificate. There was no advantage from codperation. It was 
merely a simple device to enable p^ple to save the money for a 
certificate by instalments of fid. each. 

When the Armistice was signed the National Committee gave 
careful consideration to devise some alternative scheme to avoid 
the heavy clerical labour entailed in the working of Schemes 2A, 
2B, 3 and 5. This labour had been obtainable durin|f the war on a 
voluntary basis and it is possible that the very labour itself indirectly 
assisted the movement m its early days in that it gave the officials 
of a8.sociations the knowledge that they were doing something 
definite for the benefit of the country in wartime. In 1918, the Post 
Office agreed to the issue of a distinctive adhesive war savings stamp 
with the Britannia head desip^n. This stamp was placed on sale at 
ail post-offices. Special savings cards containing 31 spaces were 
issued to savings assoctiations. Treasurers and secretaries of asso- 
ciations provided themselves with stocks of the stamps, which they 
were authorized to procure as credit stocks, and they issued these to 
their members for cash. With the cash they purchased more stamps. 
The cards when filled were exchangeable for certificates at any money 
order office, and savings stamps purchased at any post-office or 
through any agency could be used. The scheme possessed consider- 
able elasticity, as it enabled members of one association on trans- 
ferring their residence to join another association and complete 
their subscriptions, or they could fill their cards with stamps pur- 
chased anywhere and exchange them for certificates anywhere. 
The disadvantage lay in the absence of the benefit of the early dating 
of certificates which was given by the other schemes — an advantage 
which, it was found in practice, was so generally appreciated that the 
new scheme, in spite of the saving of labour to the officials of asso- 
ciations, was not widely adopted After considerable thought the 
scheme was revised and eariy^ in 1921 a system was introduced 
which, while maintaining the simplicity of Scheme 7 , also gave the 
benefit of the early dating of certificates. The preaating of certifi- 
cates is secured by the use of date labels. The date labels (printed 
in pairs) are supplied by the National Savings Committee to the 
association officials. Whenever the official purchases Britannia 
head savings stamps, he can pre.sent at the post-office one pair of 
these date labels for every 31 sixpenny stamps purchased. The 
post-office official stamps tne labels with a date stamp of that day. 
When a member of the association presents a card fillctl up with 
savings stamps all of which have been purchased from the associa- 
tion, the secretary affixes to the certificate which is issued in exchange 
for the card one of the officially dated date labels — one date label is 
affixed to the signature portion of the certificate and its fellow or 
counterpart is fi.xed on the counterpart of the certificate in the cer- 
tificate book. This scheme therefore preserves the full benefit of 
early dating due to cooperative purchase and yet reduces the clerical 
work of the association official to the smallest compass. The only 
book which it is thought advisable for the official to keep is a con- 
trol receipt book for acknowledging receipt of members’ completed 
cards given in exchange for certificates, this serving also as a register 
of certificates, in case the member loses his certificate book. 

The value of savings stamps sold to Nov. 30 1920 was £1,739,000, 
of which approximately £1,464,000 had been exchanged for savings 
certificates. 

Municipal Savings Banks . — The Municipal Savings Bank 
(War Loan Investment) Act, 1916, authorized the establishment, 
subject to certain restrictions, of municipal savings banks in 
municipal boroughs with populations exceeding 250,000. The 
only municipality to adopt this Act was Birmingham, where a 
bank was started at the end of Sept. 1916. The Birmingham 
Corporation Act, 1919 ” extended the powers of the Corporation 
and authorized it to establish a savings and housing bank. 

Navy^ Army and Air Services. — Although military savings 
banks and facilities for saving in the army had existed since 1859, 
with the recruiting of large numbers of civilians for the new 
armies it was found that the normal methods of saving were 
insufficient to attract very large sums of money. 

On the issue of the 4i% War Loan in June 1915 it was felt 
right that due facilities should be afforded the men in the army 
for making their investments through the Post Office issue of 
the Loan. Arrangements were accordingly made for any soldier 
whose pay accouht was sufficiently in credit to invest by instal- 
ments of 5s., 108., £t or ^5, the amount being debited to his 
account and transferred to the Post Office through the regi- 
mental paymaster. Similar arrangements were made for the 
navy and the scheme was found to work so smoothly that it 
was eventually extended to Exchequer bonds and War Savings 
certificates as they became available, and ultimately for deposits 
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in the Post Office Savings Bank. The Post Office undertook the 
safe custody of the War Savings certificates and bonds for the 
investors. Later in 1916, by arrangement with the War Office, 
a special officer was entrusted with the work of establishing war 
savings associations in the army, with very satisfactory results. 
In 1917, £186,682 was saved through the army associations; in 
1918, £3 ji62,97s; in 1919, £1,804,580; and in 1920, over £1,000,- 
000, making a grand total of £6,000,000. In June 1920 the 
Army Council, finding the savings associations had such a 
beneficial effect, made an order that all units both at home and 
abroad should form savings associations, and arrangements were 
made for command paymasters stationed abroad to hold stocks 
of certificates. The Air Ministry at the same time issued an 
order on similar lines. The War Savings movement was also 
carried into the navy and merchant service, suitable arrange- 
ments being made for remittance of monies through the pay- 
masters and pay offices. 

Schools. — It would be impossible to give even the briefest 
summary of the War Savings movement without reference to 
the work done by the savings associations in the schools of the 
country. Thanks to the influence of the Board of Education, 
and, particularly, to the efforts of a number of inspectors of the 
Board who were lent for service with the National Committee 
and who acted as the secretaries of the county committees and 
as local representatives of the Committee in the province.^, but, 
above all, thanks to the whole-hearted efforts of thousands of 
schoolmasters and mistresses throughout the country, there was 
scarcely an elementary school in the United Kingdom without 
an efficient and vigorous association. Before the war a very large 
number of schools had their penny banks. No attempt was 
made to supplant these. With the cooperation of the savings 
banks in connexion with which these penny banks were operated, 
arrangements were made to continue the penny bank system 
with the savings association methods, and often the two systems 
were carried on in the same school side by side. The old penny 
bank system as a “ short term ” saving machinery had a value 
which it would have been undesirable to destroy, while it 
naturally led by stages to the “ long term ” saving by means 
of the certificate. Most of the schools continued their banks 
and associations after the Armistice, and in no section of the 
community is the movement more alive and progressive to-day. 
It is impossible to say what proportion of the savings of the 
country stand in the names of the children, but it must amount 
to many millions sterling and this aionc must have an incalcu- 
lable effect on the future. 

Propaganda . — The human machine created by the National 
Savings Committee was stimulated, from time to time, by every 
kind of publicity method. Thousands of public meetings were 
held and lectures given; educational pamphlets and leaflets 
dealing with the elements of economics were distributed; special 
campaigns with such stimulating machinery as “ tank banks 
were inaugurated; a system of commissioners and organizers 
in touch with headquarters kept closely in touch with the local 
committees; special organizations dealt with the army and the 
navy, munition works and other factories. The local authorities 
rendered invaluable assistance to the local committees by the 
loan of staff, the provision of oflke accommodation and in many 
other ways. The London and provincial pres.s were consistently 
sympathetic to the movement and gave freely of their space to 
record its activities and assist its campaigns. During the war 
the organization was, from time to time, utilized by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to assist in the public issues of War 
Bonds and War Loans. During these periods invaluable help 
was given by leading press experts, who, in cooperation with the 
National War Savings Committee, undertook the control of 
special publicity campaigns (see War Loan Publicity Cam- 
paigns). These campaigns for the special issues greatly stim- 
ulated the small investor. On each occasion of the issue of a 
great public loan numbers of new associations cam6 into being 
and the weekly purchases of certificates were very much increased. 
One of the most significant results of the adoption of these 
methods of publicity and propaganda was the great extension 
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of the numbers of individual citizens holding Government secu- 
rities. Whereas before the war it was estimated that there were 
some 345,000 holders of Government securities, it is calculated 
that no less than 17 million people have to-day a holding in some 
form of State loan; while the aggregate amount subscribed 
by small investors through the Post Office for War Loans and 
other Government securities, including savings certificates, 
was nearly £500,000,000 at the end of 1920. 

Withdrawals . — The Montagu Committee laid emphasis on the 
fact that the small investor wishes to be able to withdraw his 
savings at short notice without loss of capital. The financial 
emergencies of life come upon the working man with startling 
suddenness. He may be thrown out of employment, or an illness 
or death in the family may result in an immediate call. He has 
not the facilities for credit which the wealthy or even the middle 
classes enjoy and money only obtainable at six or twelve months’ 
notice is of little use to him.” There is no doubt that the losses 
sustained by the working-classes from their investments through 
the Post Office in Consols and other similar long-dated securities 
through the automatic fall in capital value due to the rise in the 
general rate of interest has had in the past an adverse influence 
on thrift. Hence the arrangements that War Savings certificates 
should be repayable at a definite value which is never less than 
the amount invested, and within tw»o or three days of demand, 
that is to say, allowing time for identification of the registered 
holder to avoid payment to a wrongful possessor. 

An analysis of the withdrawals of savings certificates is inter- 
esting. The total number of certificates sold in the United King- 
dom from Feb. 16 1916 to the end of Dec. 1920, was 440,(26»o<)o in 
Cl units, of a total value at 15s. 6d. each of £343,259,000. The total 
repayments due to withdrawals, including interest, amounted to 
£61,404,089, of which £3,521,948 8s. 7d. represented interest. The 
percentage of the value of certificates repaid (excluding interest) 
to total value of certificates issued was i8*oi per cent. This per- 
centage may be considered satisfactory when one considers the calls 
upon the small investor and the fact that the current rate of inter- 
est on the shares of well-established commercial and industrial 
concerns since the Armistice has been very attractive. Much money 
has been withdrawn for housing, as is evidenced by the case of 
Higham Ferrers in Northants, a town of 2,5(K) people, where no less 
than 50 men have bought their houses through investments in 
savings certificates. 

Post- Armistice Period . — In 1917 a committee was appointed 
by the National Committee to consider what facilities for saving 
should be provided for the small investor after the war. The 
committee in their report stated that the habit of saving had, 
as a result of the War Savings movement, been formed by many 
people of all classes who had not previously acquired it, and that 
this habit ought not to be allowed to lapse and that the State 
.should continue to encourage saving after the w'ar by continuing 
to offer special facilities to the small investor. They saw no 
reason to suppose that the State would at any time be unable to 
use profitably the money of the small investor. They pointed 
out that the ordinary borrowing capacity of the State would be 
severely taxed by the necessity for renewing and, when possible, 
con.soli dating the floating debt, and they considered it worthy 
of serious consideration whether a plan might not be adopted 
for applying the proceeds of post-war borrowing from the small 
investor in order to secure funds for public utility services, such 
as the housing of the working-classes and other projects of 
social urgency, the funds for which it might be difficult, if not 
impossible, to raise otherwise for a considerable period. The 
committee strongly advised the preservation of the savings 
machinery established during the war and recommended the 
permanent continuance, subject to modifications, of the War 
Savings certificate. The continuance of the savings organiza- 
tion was also recommended by the “ Committee on Financial 
Facilities ” appointed in 1917. In their report, dated Nov. 21 
1918, they said: — 

“We arc impressed by the enormous potential increase in the 
number of the small investors. The continuance on the part of the 
people of this cOuntr>' of the habit of investing their savings consti- 
tutes a most important factor in the provision of the capital neces- 
sary for the. rapid reconversion of trade and industry. It is impos- 
sible to over-estimate the value of the work done by the war savings 
associations throughout the country, in encouraging habits of thrut 
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Bbitish Savings Associations Affiliated at Pec. 31 1919 


County 

Population 

Business 

Firms 

Churches 

Schools 

Friendly 

Societies 

Clubs and 
Institutes 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Totals 












27 

92 


6 

59 

260 


271,009 


21 

116 


, . 

130 

347 

260 


«I 9 » 55 I 


16 

68 


2 

124 

Cainbs 


22 

21 

97 

^ I 

2 

91 

234 

Ches. . 

954.779 

328,098 

248 

82 

364 

8 

38 

179 

919 

Corn. . 

31 

16 

243 

3 

10 

111 

414 

Cumb. 

265,746 

33 

27 

194 

7 

23 

91 

375 

Derby. 

683,423 

182 


345 

6 

23 

106 

699 

Devon 

699,703 

127 

26 

250 

8 

40 

253 

704 

Dorset 

223,266 

21 

23 

85 


14 

109 

252 

Dur. . . 

1,369,860 

f 7 t 

74 

236 

2 

75 

174 

885 

Ess. . 

1,350,881 


265 


37 

255 

787 

(vlos. . 

736,097 

243 

70 

126 

6 

26 

219 

690 

Hants. 

950,579 

374 

72 

404 

19 

52 

225 

1,046 

Hereford , 

114,269 

3 

11 

89 

5 

7 

57 

172 

Herts. 

311.284 

56 

22 

52 

3 

21 

n6 

270 

Hunts. 

55»577 

12 

15 

37 


6 

46 

116 

Kent . 

1.045,591 

223 

77 

293 

II 

57 

303 

964 

Lancs. 

4.767.832 

1. 147 

330 

1.167 

30 

176 

343 

3.^93 

Leics. . 

476,553 

335 

29 

218 

1 

17 

100 

700 

Lines. . 

563,960 

15^ 

37 

250 

9 

36 

217 

701 

Loud. . 

4,521,685 

1,607 

163 

254 

79 

85 

526 

2,714 

Middlesex . 

1,126,465 

190 

60 

240 

9 

40 

100 

639 

Norf. . . . 

499,116 

58 

18 

79 

3 

8 

225 

391 

Northants . 

34 «.S 15 

166 

18 

163 

10 

18 

106 

481 

Nortliumb. 

696,893 

198 

41 

101 

15 

36 

164 

555 

Notts . 

604,098 

184 

30 

334 

3 

28 

108 

687 

Oxon . 

199.269 

24 

15 

39 

I 

7 

103 

189 

Rutl. . 

20,346 



16 

, . 

2 

23 

41 

Salop . 

246,307 

46 

20 

116 

5 

7 

122 

316 

Som. . 

458.025 

109 

39 

168 

2 

14 

260 

592 

Staffs . 

1,348,259 

508 

63 

478 

9 

27 

154 

1,239 

Suff. . 

394,060 

85 

18 

209 

3 

19 

236 

570 

Sur. . 

845.578 

663,378 

156 

55 

233 

11 

47 

200 

702 

Stis. . 

68 

63 

134 

18 

34 

226 

543 

Warwick , 

1,040,409 

311 

55 

264 

8 

40 

166 

844 

Westm. 

63.575 

12 

8 

43 

3 

5 

58 

129 

Wilts . 

286,822 

82 

19 

64 

1 

13 

153 

332 

Worcs. 

526,087 

138 

23 

265 

5 

19 

97 

547 

Yorks, E. R. 

432.75? 

112 

30 

85 

10 

22 

87 

346 

Yorks, N. R. , 

419.546 

42 

13 

103 


7 

130 

295 

Yorks, W. R, . 

3.045.377 

1,160 

294 

1.235 

52 

166 

313 

3,220 

Wales:-- 









Anglesey 

50,928 

6 

10 

22 


4 

19 

61 

Brecknock . 

59.287 

4 

11 

32 



II 

58 

Cardigan . 

59.879 

3 

14 

lOI 

I 


17 

136 

Carmarthen 

160,406 

21 

28 

158 

2 

2 

24 

235 

Carnarvon. 

125.043 

12 

7 

19 


7 

45 

90 

Denbigh . 

144.783 

14 

35 

55 

I 

2 

53 

160 

Flint . 

92.705 

4 

9 

18 

2 

2 

16 

51 

Glamorgan 

1,120,910 

285 

146 

386 

7 

42 

10 1 

967 

Merioneth . 

45.565 

I 

. • 

34 

I 

. , 

19 

55 

Monmouth 

395.719 

III 

41 

261 

3 

4 

58 

478 

Montgomery . 

53.146 

9 

3 

37 

I 

1 

23 

74 

Pembroke . 

89,960 

4 

10 

99 


2 

14 

129 

Radnor 

22,590 


4 

30 

I 

1 

21 

57 

Overseas 


. , 

. , 



, . 

20 

20 

Army A ssocia- 









lions 







936 

936 

Totals 

... 

9.540 

2,452 

10,866 

392 

1,379 

8,242 

32,967 


In addition the undermentioned Savings Associations were affiliated under special schemes: — 


Employers Ii 72 i 

School Post Office 587 

Government Offices 121 


Sales akd Rkpavments of National War Savings Certificates {Feh. i 0 i 6 -Dec, 1Q20) 




Period 

Certificates 
£i units 

Purchase Price 

Repayments includ- 
ing exchange for 
War Loan, etc. 

Interest paid 

1916 Fcb.-Dec. 

1917 6 months enc 

'44 44 <1 

1918 “ “ 

44 it 41 

1919 “ ** 

44 14 44 

!*?.•« :: :: 

led June 

Dec, 

June 

Dec. 

Tune 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 


54,430,604 

56.381.849 
30,083,722 
74,210,407 

65.594.472 

53.173.874 

48,778,963 

32.741.850 
25.045.649 

i 

42,183,718 

43.695.933 

23.314.884 

57.513,066 

50.835.716 

41.209,752 

37.803,697 

25.374.933 

..J 9 , 41.0, 378 

£ 

287,448 

1,294.750 

1.840,983 

2.372,099 

3,914,892 

7,926,293 

11,938,325 

17.096,541 

14.733,338 

£ 

492 

10,972 

36,524 

85,216 

272,769 

597*968 

1,202495 

1.316,381 

1 Totals Feb. 1916-Dec. 1920 . 


— 

£341,342.077 

£61,404.669 

£2iSS.?AU. ; 
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Contributions OF thb British Small Investor, i914<-9 
(Oecfcasce are printed in italics) 


Date 

Post Office 
and Trustee 
Savings 
Bank Depos- 
its (Net 
Receipts) 

Post Office Issues 

War 

Sayings 

Certificates 

Purchase 

IVice 

Certificate 
Repayments 
including 
Exchanges 
for War 
Loans, etc. 


4 i* and 5%t 
War Loans 

sand 6% 
Exchequer 
Bonds 

5% National 
war Bonds§ 
4 % Victory 
Bonds J 

4% Funding 
Loan •• 

Total for five months 1914 . 

i 

1,152,000 

i 

i 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,152,000 

Total for year 1915 . 







33.505,000 

Total for year 1916 • 


138,000 

43,900,000 


42,371,000 

2go,ooo 

97,781,000 

Total for year 1917 . 

5,683 ,(K>0 


4,092,000 

io,856,o{K)| 

66,824,000 

3,133.000 

120,928,000 

Total for year 1918 . 




38,700,000^ 

108,349,000 

6,281^,000 

‘ 79 . 575.000 

Total for year 1919 ... 

43.54 J.ooolf 


•• 

i3,7oo,ooo§ 

9,900,00f.>l 

7,400,000** 

79,013,000 

19,864,000 

1 33, ^>90, 000 

Aug. 1914 to Dec. 1919 

94,671,000 

76.429, (MH> 

47.992,000 

8o,S56,(h>o 

296,557.000 


560,631.000 


IfThe deposits included £55.109,506 on account of war gratuities to soldiers and sailors. , , , 

N.B. — During the year ending Dec. 31 1920, 57»;j87i499 certificates of a cash value of £44»785*3ii were sold, and repayments^ 
Including exchange for War Loans, etc. (excluding interest), amounted to £31,829,879. 


and economy. Government securities furnish by far the best and 
safest medium for the investment of small sums of money, and we 
are glad to notice that steps are to be taken, by means of savings 
associations, to continue the policy which had proved so successful 
during the war.” 

Immediately after the Armistice steps were taken to con- 
solidate the position of the organization and to render perma- 
nent the machinery which had been set up during the previous 
three years. The county committees were disbanded, their work 
having been delegated to local committees which they had 
formed in practically every local area in the country. Steps 
were taken to devise a complete representative system through- 
out the organization. Adopting the association, or savings club, 
as the fundamental unit of the movement, steps were taken to 
ensure representation of the associations on the local committees. 
The local committees in their turn elected representatives on a 
new body called “ The National Savings Assembly,*' which was 
to meet twice a year to discuss questions relative to the move- 
ment and at one of these meetings to elect reprc.sentatives on 
the National Savings Committee, which, by the authority of the 
Government, dropped the word ‘‘ war ** out of its title. At the 
same time the personnel of the National Committee was con- 
siderably strengthened. In 1921 it formed a powerful body 
composed of representatives of Government departments and 
corporations and interests connected with thrift, together with 
representatives of the savings organizations in London and the 
provinces elected on a wide franchise, so that its continued 
influence could not fail to be beneficial to the coriimunity. 

Savings and Local Government Finance . — In the summer of 
1920 a step was taken which might well have far-reaching effects 
on the relations between local and Imperial finance. 

The Finance Act 1920, Section 50, provided that 50®^ of the 
proceeds of the sales of savings certificates could be invested 
through the National Debt commissioners in local loans stock 
or bonds on the security of the local loans fund. Half the pro- 
ceeds of the gross sales after Oct. i 1920, in the area of each local 
authority, would be available, if required, for loans to meet 
authorized expenditure in connexion with the assisted housing 
scheme of that authority. These loans were to be made, irre- 
spective of the ratable value of the local authority, by the 
Public Works Loan commissioners, on the terms in force for 
the time being for ordinary loans to local authorities from the 
local loans fund for subsi^zed housing schemes. In the first 
instance, such loans would be restricted to housing purposes, 
but it was hoped that, when the existing difficulties with regard 
to housing finance had been overcome, the scheme would be 
given a more general application and that the system would 
become a permanent feature of local finance, bringing to the aid 
of local authorities a new source of capital which many of them 
had long Wep seeking. The authorities derive the greater part of 


the benefit under the scheme, since, although they receive only 
half the proceeds of the certificates sold, they are not responsible 
for finding any of the money required to meet withdrawals. 

A critic of the ordinary savings bank in the last century said: 

The savings bank is after all only a slot in the wall, with a 
sure grasp, but no tongue to advise it. Having no fructifying 
use for the money that comes to it from productive employment 
it closes over it like a grave and effectually sterilizes it*’; and 
Sir E. Brabrook, Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies in 1897, 
said he “ could look upon ordinary savings banks merely as 
infantile efforts in thrift.’* He regarded “ a person who deposited 
his money in a savings bank so that it should be kept safe for 
him by someone else as very much less worthy of encouragement 
than a person who used his savings in some way in cooperation 
with other people for his own benefit or the benefit of others.** 
He “ did not look upon the progress of the savings bank with 
unalloyed satisfaction, but only as one step to self-help.** 

The system of linking up National Savings certificates with 
local finance becomes, in effect, a national credit bank spread 
over the whole country. The credits of the small investor, even 
the half-pennies and pennies saved by the school-children, arc 
rendered, through the machinery of the savings certificates, the 
Post Office, the National Debt commissioners, the Treasury, 
the local loans fund and the local authorities, available for 
investment in social and beneficial enterprise for the good of the 
people themselves. Owing to the widespread area from which 
the money is raised, short-term borrowing can be used for long- 
term loans with the minimum of risk, while saving is stimulated 
amongst the very class to whom in the past it has been most 
difficult to teach economy and saving. The Hnking-up of 
‘‘ saving ** with the definite use of the money saved continues 
effectually the teaching of the war and inculcates the lessons of 
economy, and goes far to meet Sir E. Brabrook's criticism of the 
savings bank. The system is certain to stimulate the interest 
of the small investors in local finance generally. Not only will 
this be a source of financial strength to the local authorities, 
but educationally it will be a great advantage, and the active 
coaperation of the local authorities and the savings committee 
should do much to stimulate habits of thrift and saving. 

Other Countries 

The American sfivmgs movement is dealt with later. ^ As regards 
other countries in the war it may be noted that the British National 
Committee had its organization in the East for the sale of War 
Savings certificates, the China and Japan War Saving Association 
having nine centres in China and three in Japan. The Japanese 
Government itself during the war sent its representatives to inquire 
into the methods of the National Savings Committee,^ and estab- 
lished its own system of National Savings certificates with terms of 
three, five and ten years. . . ^ . 

In Canada, war savings and thrift sUmps were issued by the 
Canadian Government. 
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The Government of S. Africa after the Armistice placed ** Union 
Loan CertiftcatcR ” on sale at every post-office where savings bank 
or money order business is transacted. The S. African scheme closely 
resembled the British savings scheme. Cards were issued with 
spaces for 15 one-shilling stamps. The cards were issued at an initial 
price of sixpence. When the cafd was completed, it could Iw ex- 
changed for a 158. 6d. certificate which is worth £i in five years. 
The maximum purchasing limit is £387. los. od. for 500 certificates. 
The S. African Ciovernraent also adopted the scheme of associa- 
tions in savings clubs on the British model. 

Statistics. — In the preceding tables statistics are given of the 
results of the work done under the National Savings Committee. 

(T. G. Ch.) 

United States 

Upon the declaration of war by the United States in April 1917 
it became evident that the nation must practise strict economy 
if the huge war-time expenditures were to be successfully 
financed and material aid given to the Allies. Not merely in 
money, but in consumption (which means money), the resulting 
movement for economy among the American people was vigor- 
ously taken up. As a first step toward conservation, President 
Wilson on May 19 1917 outlined a food control programme and 
appointe<l Herbert Hoover Food Administrator, and Congress 
passed the law commonly known as the Lever Act, effective 
Aug. 10 1917 — “ an Act to provide further for the national 
security and defence, by encouraging the production and con- 
servation of supply and controlling the distribution of food prod- 
ucts and fuel.” I'hc administration of the Act was under the 
direction of a U.S. Food Administrator and a U.S. Fuel Admin- 
istrator. The Food Administration .summed up its purpose in 
the motto; Food will win the war.^^ The following specific 
ends were sought: (i) to save food and eliminate waste; (2) to 
distribute food equitably and cheaply; (3) to stimulate pro- 
duction; (4) to prevent hoarding; (5) to save transportation; 
(6) to provide for the needs of the U.S. army and navy; (7) to 
secure the largest possible amount of food for the Allies. 

The most vital early need both for America and for the Allies 
was the conservation of sugar and wheat. The shi()ping shortage 
was so acute that it was impossible to procure the large surplus of 
raw sugar in Java, amounting to nearly 1,000,000 tons. Exports of 
sugar from the United States for the year 1917 were more than 17 
times the average for the three years preceding the war. In Aug. 
1917 the cost of spot suaar reached $9.15 per cwt. seaboard basis, 
and the demand was still unfilleil. During this month an Interna- 
tional Sugar Committee was apixiinted. Under the operation of 
this committee the price of ('uban raw sugar declined to $6.90 
by .Sept. J4, which was the fixed maximum for the season’s crop. 
The prices to the consumer were maintained at from cents to to 
cents per lb., varying with the location. As the difference of one 
cent per lb. addeef to the price of sugar meant an added burden on 
American homes of $72,000,000, the importance of the sugar regula- 
tions is evident. As the needs of the United States and of the Allies 
became more acute, the Licence System governing dealers in food 
supplies was put into effect and various regulations adopted which 
governed the producer and consumer alike. In order to control the 
sugar situation it was announced on May 2 1918 that on and after 
May 15 sugar should not be sold for manufacturing purixjses either 
by refiners, wholesalers or retailers, except upon the presentation 
and cancellation of certificates is.9iied by a State Federal Food 
Administrator, showing the quantity of sugar sold. Retailers were 
restricted from selling sugar to consumers in quantities greater than 
2 lb. for city residents and 5 IIj. for those residing in the country, 
except for home canning, in which cases the dealer was required to 
secure certificates for tne amount sold. By the operation of this 
system and the voluntary restriction of household consumption, a 
saving of l>etween 400,000 and 600,000 tons was effected in 1918. 

The most serious crisis faced by the Food Administration during 
Its operations was the wheat shoriage of the season i9i7*-8. In the 
United States the crop, following the cimeedingly short harvest of 
the previous year^ was only sufficient normal demands for 

home consumption. France and Englind, which together normally 
produce about one-half the wheat thOy consume, both suffered very 
great Crop losses^ and their total fwodiktion Was conddetiSbly 1 ^ 
than one-third their norinaf consumptii^ In Jan. 1918 an official 
commitnication was received from Greiit l^tain st^^ that, tinless 
America could send the Allies at least ^Mipho^obo bus. of Wheat Over 
and above v^hat they had exported uWlO Jan. 1, there Was ktave 
fear that the War would be lost becaUsp.mT the thek of food." 1 ^ 
United States Food Administration rbimed to this advice: ” We 
Will emimirt eve^ m’hin that the American fiWople Mve from their 
normal consumption. We beUave our jpeqple Will not mil tO meet 
emergency i” All manufacturers Jn the United States Usii^ wheat 
flour m the production of various foods were phiCOd' under licence; 


and either strictly limited in their use of wheat to a definite percent- 
age of their normal requirements or were denied the use of wheat 
entirely. Wheatless days and other measures for wheat conserva- 
tion were established, Mills were permitted to grind only a certain 
percentage of the amount of wheat milled during a corresponding 
period the previous year. Wholesale dealers were prohibited from 
purchasing wheat flour in excess of 70% of the amount they had 
purchased during a corresponding period of the jirevious year. In 
sales to consumers the retailers were required to sell an equal quan- 
tity of substitutes to the purchaser at the time wheat flour was sold. 
The pledge-card campaign was started in Oct. 19 I 7 » between 
13,000,000 and 14,000,000 women registered in support of food con- 
servation by substitution. Between Oct. i IQ17 and Aug. I 1918 
hotels, restaurants, dining cars and clubs of the country effected a 
saving of more than 50,000,000 lb. of flour and wheat products. 
Flour-mills were recluired to raise their percentage of extraction to 
74% and to eliminate altogether the sale of patent flours. This re- 
sulted in a saving of 13,504,300 bus. of wheat. Bakers were required 
to use a certain percentage of substitute flour in ail breads, and this 
resulted in the saving of 16,830,000 bus. of wheat. These various 
measures made it possible for the United Stales to send abroad 
in 1918 approximately 140,000,000 bus. of wheat.t 

The importance of fats and oils in the diet of a piSopIe caused the 
Food Administration to lay stress on the conservation of meat 
products. Export of fats to neutrals was greatly restricted and the 
amount of fats used in bakery products limited. In 1918 1,125,397 
short tons of hog products were exported as against 839,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30 1899, the largest in any previous year. In 
March 1918 exports averaged 10,000,000 lb, a day. Normally 
the United States exports yearly a little over 10% of Us total pork 
production. In 1918, under the pressure of war needs, nearly 20% 
of a much larger protluction was exported. In i^i8 773,000,000 
lb. of beef were exported, or over three and a half times the exports 
on the average of the three war years. These supplies were made 
available by the conservation of meats formerly wasted, by volun- 
teer rationing and by the adoption in many localities of meatless 
days and meatless meals. 

As the demand on transportation facilities became increasingly 
heavy, it was vital to keep the routes by which food passed from the 
producer to the consumer as active as possible. The tremendous 
increase in the exportation of food and munitions, coupled with the 
shortage of ot'ean tonnage, congested eastern terminals. To remedy 
this condition, a regulation was [iroinulgated providing an average 
increase in the minimum car-loads of about 50% over those of the 
published tariffs of the carriers. Thus the number of cars required 
for the <listribution of the commodities on the list of non-perishable 
groceries was reduced fully 25%. Much material formerly wasted 
was sidvaged by the Waste Reclamation Service, organized originally 
under the War Indu.stries Board and later transferred to the De- 
artment of Commerce. One million five hundred thousand tons of 
00k and writing material were made in 1918 from old paper. The 
total value of all waste material reclaimed during 1918 was approx- 
imately $1,500,000^000, In monthly reports as lo garbage utiliza- 
tion during 1918 it was shown that the redemption plants reclaimed 
more than 56,000,000 lb. of garbage grease and 160,000 tons of 
fertilizer tankage from garbage. 

Several conservation projects were developed in conjunction with 
food conservation. The National Emergency Food Garden Corpora- 
tion put 1 ,500,000 ac. of city and town land under cultivation in 3,000,- 
000 gardens, resulting in an increase of the food supply to the value 
of over $350,000,000 in one year. The School Garden Army, 
6,ocx>,(XX> slroAg, raised and preserved fruits and vegetables and 
also aided in the utilization of waste products. Community canning 
kitchens were widely conducted. The Women’s Land Army had 
during the summer of 191 8 units in 20 different states, showai^ an 
enrolment of 10,000 in camps and 5,000 in emergency units. They 
were engaged in fruit packing, dairy work, truck gardening and gen- 
eral (arming. Cash-and-carry plans w^ere encouraged and the limita- 
tion of deliveries to one a day to any family or on any one route 
was recommended. 

The U.S. Fuel Administration began its work in Aug. 1917, with 
Dr. Harry A. Garfield as director. The Administration set out to 
accomplish: (i) increased production; (2) belter distribution; 
(3) fair sale prices; (4) the elimination of w^aste. Small production 
was largely due to strikes. The Fuel Administration succeeded in 
getting employers and employees into agreement and eliminated 
much of this difficulty . In April 1918 a nation-wide plan designed 
to insure equitable distribution of coal was put into effect. An 
essential feature was the zoning system, by which more than 5,000,- 
006 tons forfiteriy shipped from eastern mines to western territory 
adjacent tn western mines was saved for the eastern states where the 
demand of industries was greatest. All the price- fixing was done 
by ternt<Fy' Inspectors visits each one of the 250,000 industrial 
plants in the United States using large amounts of coal and worked 
out 'wllPh' thfe minagem Of conservation. In one \ireek 

tons of coal were thus saved' in Pittsburgh alone. Rationing 
iK^s |Mit into effect, the supply of coal to non-essential industries 
bein^ greatly redMCpd. It estimated that this saved over t,oqo,- 
OOq tons. Ail industries were held to their minimum needs. Stores 
and office bdfldtngs Were eh^bumg^ to take theit eleCtrie current 
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from cental pl^t0. Tha nikip^stop ** tyetem on electric street 
railways ^by which noatops were made at utiimpoitant crossings 
resulted in a- great saving. Economy was also fleeted by lightiess 
nights, which affect^ window lighting, electric display and street 
illumination, rlome instruction was given in the operation of heat- 
ing systems and in the ute of electricity. For several weeks heat less 
Mondays were observed in stores, office buildings and places of 
amusement. A saving of 12,700,000 tons of coal for the first half 
of the coal year was thus effected, 

14 P*' *9 1918 the President approved the legislation entitled 

IT • ^ve^ny light, and to provide standard time for the 

United Statp. The purpose of this legislation was to conserve day- 
“ffnt and the Act is commonly known as the ** Daylight-Saving 
Law. It provided for setting the docks of the nation ahead one 
hour at two o’clock on the morning of the last Sunday in March of 
each year and for retanling them by one hour at the same time on the 
last Suf^ay in Oct. of eacJi year. By the same piece of legislation the 
United States was divided into five standard zones. After the reixjal 
of this Act in Aug. 1919, several of the states enacted daylight- 
savmg laws. The operation of the daylight-saving plan caused the 
saving in seven months of approximately 1,250,000 tons of coal. 

Gasoline-less Sundays were inaugurated in Aug. 1918. A cessation 
of Sunday motoring from 75 % to 99 % was effectcu. This resulted 
in an estimated saving of 1,000,000 bar. of gasoline, from which it is 
known that 500,000, or 10 shiploads, were sent overseas. The order 
governing the use of gasoline was withdrawn on Oct. 20 1918. 

Under the provisions of “An Act to authorize the President to 
increase the military establishment of the United States,” approved 
May 18 1917, and later amended, the President was authorized to 
raise and maintain military forces by selective draft “ under such 
regulations as the President may prescribe not inconsistent with the 
terms of this Act.’’ Under this law certain exemptions were made 
removing the liability to military service from those whose industrial 
oixmpations were deemed essential to the proper prosecution of the 
war. Along similar lines several of the states f>assed like enactments, 
commonly termed “ Work or Fight laws,” by which those who had 
been exempted from military service were forced to accept employ- 
ment in essential industries or else join the military or naval service 
and thus conserve the man-power of the nation. Non-essential 
occupations were listed and because of the simultaneous enactment of 
a drastic law against loafing in the state of New York the New York 
City Federal Employment Service was overrun with applications. 
Over 6,000 were registered July i, and the next day after the’ order 
ha<l been given publicity one bureau registered over 10,000. The 
majority were from the non-essential occupations, together with a 
small percentage of the idle or vagrant classes. 

The Conservation Division of the War Industries Board was 
established May 9 loiB. Its purpose was to eliminate wasteful or 
unessential uses of labour, material, equipment and capital. Its 
specific aim was: (t) to secure the maximum reduction in the num- 
ber of styles, varieties, sizes, colours or finish of products of the 
various industries; (2) to eliminate accessories which used material 
for adornment or convenience, but which were not essential; (5) 
to substitute materials whic’h were plentiful for those whi(*h W'cre 
scarce; (4) standardization; (5) reduction of waste; (6) economy in 
samples; (7) economy in containers and packing. The length and 
swing of men’s sack coals and overcoats and the width of facing 
were limited, the size of samples reduced and each manufacturer 
restricted to not more than 10 models of sack suits for the season. 
This resulted in a saving of from 12 to 15% of material. A saving 
of 53 % of wool used in the knitting of sweaters was effected by the 
reduction in styles and colours. For example, only one shade of 
green was used where formerly there were many. Manufacturers of 
shoes were restricted to white, bhuk and tan; wasteful features 
were eliminated and height limited. As a result one tanner reduced 
his line from 81 colours and shades to 3, and manufacturers in general 
reduced their line by about two-thirds. A schedule issued Sept. 13 
1918 to manufacturers of rubber footwear provided for the elimina- 
tion of 5,500 styles, with an estimated annual saving of 29,012,600 
cartons, 5,245,300 so. ft. of shipping and storage space, 2,250,272 
lb. of material to l>e dyed, 74,750 lb. of starch, 30,380 gal. of varnish, 
125,300 lb. of tissue p^er and 49,617 days of labour. 

In addition to the efforts of the VVar Industries Board there were 
numerous appeals by Government officials and patriotic organiza- 
tions to conserve clothing and shoes. As a result a very great propor- 
tion of the people wore garments which in normal times would have 
been discarded. Patching and remaking of clothing became popular 
practices. Although it is impossible to estimate the Siivin^ effected. 
It is undoubtedly true that many millions of dollars, which would 
ordinarily have gone for the purchase of wearing apparel, were used 
to nurchase Liberty Bonds and to aid various war philanthropies. 

The Pulp and Paper Section of the War Industries Board was 
organized June 6 1918 to restrict the use of paper and its products 
and thus to save fuel, transportation arid laoour. On July 5 1918 
the following preliminary economies were requested of all newspapers 
publishing daily and weekly editions: that they (i) discontinue 
acceptaiioe of the return of unsold copies; (2) discontinue the use 
of Jill samples and complimentary copies; (3) discontinue giving 
CQpjes to anybody except for office working copiesor where required 
by statirte laW iri the ‘crise of office advertising ; (4) discontinue giving 


free copies to advertisers except not more than one copy each for 
checking purposes; (5) discontinue arbitrary forcing of copies on 
news-dealers; (6) discominue the buying back of papers at either 
Wholesale or retail ; <7) discontinue payment of salaries or commis- 
sions to agents, dealers or newsboys for the purpose of securing 
equivalent of return privileges; (8) discontinue all free exchanges. 
On Sept. 20 the following additional regulations went out : no pub- 
lisher shall sell his paper at retail less than his published prices; no 
ublisher shall use premium contests or similar means to stimulate 
is circulation ; no publisher shall issue holiday, industrial or Sunday 
special numbers. These regulations brought about a saving in paper 
during Sept, of 10*4% of the average monthly tonnage during the 
six months preceding and in Oct. of 5*^0. I'herc was produced in 
Sept. 1918 104,20*) tons and in O't. 110,498 tons. All regulations 
relative to paper were withdrawn on Dec. 15 1918. 

The universal response by the people of the United States to 
the request that they lend money to the Government to provide 
necessary funds for the pro.secution of the war was one of the 
most significant things of the war period. Millions of people 
purchased Liberty Bomls and Victory Notes in various denomi- 
nations from $50 to $10,000 (see Liberty Loan Publicity Cam- 
paigns), and other millions invested in the smaller War Savings 
securities. Early in the war President Wilson made the state- 
ment: “ I doubt that many good by-products can come out of 
a war, but if our people learn from this war to save, then the war 
is worth all it has cost us in money and material.” This state- 
ment, together with the desirability of having the entire nation 
participate in financing the war, suggested the underlying pur- 
pose behind the war savings movement, which was put into 
operation in Dec. 1017. Section 6 of the Second Liberty Bond 
Act, approved Sept. 24 1917, authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury “ to borrow from time to time on the credit of the 
United States for the purpose of this Act an<l to meet public 
expenditures authorized by law, such sums as in his judgment 
may be necessary and to issue therefor at such price or prices 
and upon such terms and conditions as he may determine War 
Savings Certificates of the United States on which interest to 
maturity may be discounted in advance at such rate or rates 
and computed in such manner as he may prescribe.” The Act 
further provided that “ each War Savings Certificate so issued 
shall be payable at such time, not exceeding five years from the 
date of its issue, and may be redeemable before maturity, upon 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe.” A limitation of $2,ooo,ooo,cxxj was placed by the 
Act upon the amount of War Savings Certificates which might 
be outstanding at any one lime; it also provided that no person 
should be sold at any one time certificates amounting to more 
than $100, and it also placed a $1,000 limitation upon the 
amount of certificates which might be held by any one person. 
The original Act was amended by the Act approved Sept. 24 
1918, which increased the amount of certificates which might 
be issued from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000, removed the 
$100 limitation on the amount of certificates which might be 
sold to any one person at any one time, and also altered the 
previous Act by allowing persons to hold an amount not to 
exceed $1,000 worth of any series of certificates. 

Pursuant to the authorization contained in the original Act, 
the Secretary of the Treasury appointed a committee of five, 
with Frank A. Vanderlip as chairman, to confer with him as to 
the form of security and the terms on Avhich it should be issued. 
Following the recommendation of this committee, the Secretary 
of the Treasury offered for sale on Dec. 3 1017 an issue of War 
Savings Certificate Stamps, Series of 1918. Each certificate 
stamp when affixed to a War Savings Certificate (a folder with 
spaces for 20 stamps) would have a fixed maturity value of $5, 
with the date of maturity not to exceed five years, the purchase 
price to vary one cent each month throughout the year of issue, 
beginning in Jan. at $4.12, increasing to $4.23 in December. 
The stamps might be redeemed before maturity, their redemp- 
tion value increasing one cent each month. There were also pro- 
vided 25-cent Thrift Stamps, bearing no interest -jgd not 
redeemable for cash, but to be accumulated on a 
until there were 16, when they could be exchanged for a %ar 
Savings Certificate Stamp by paying the additional odd cents 
necessary to cover the current price of the War Savings Cer- 
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tificate Stamp. Succeeding issues of War Savings Certificate 
Stamps were on Jan. i igig, Jan. i igao and Jan. i igai. 

In addition to the original securities there were offered in 
July igig Treasury Savings Certificates, one of $ioo and the 
other $1,000 maturity value. Treasury Savings Certificates 
were registered at the Treasury Department at the lime of pur- 
chase and increased in redemption value monthly on the same 
interest basis as War Savings Certificate Stamps. In Jan. 1021 
there were offered for sale $r non-interest-bearing lYeasury 
Savings Stamps and $25 Treasury Savings Certificates, in addi- 
tion to the other Treasury Savings Securities. 

Following the working out of the types of securities in 1917, 
an organi«alion for their sale was effected. In addition to the 
National War Savings Committee, consisting of the chairman 
and four members, the Secretary of the Treasury appointed six 
Federal directors, each having general supervision over approx- 
imately two Federal Reserve Districts; and 52 state directors, 
each of wliom had complete charge of War Savings activities in 
his state or part thereof. The National War Savings Committee 
and the six Federal directors functioned at the National War 
Savings Committee headquarters in Washington. It was the 
duty of this sales organization to obtain cooperation from the 
heads of all enterprises operating nationally and then to decen- 
tralize the work through the Federal directors to the respective 
state directors coming under their jurisdiction, the ultimate 
goal being to offer every man, woman and child in the United 
States the privilege of aiding the Government by investing in 
Government securities, and at the same time to develop habits 
of thrift. The War Savings securities were put on sale at every 
post-office, at banks and in thousands of voluntary agencies. 
House-to-house canvass for their sale was made by postmen, 
boy scouts, representatives of insurance companies and mem- 
bers of women’s organizations. In the autumn of 1018 the 
Treasury Department created a Savings Division of the War 
Loan Organization, which took over the work previously carried 
on by the National War Savings Committee, so that the 
people of the country might be taught for their peace-time value 
the lessons of thrift and saving learned during the war. The 
specific entis sought were: (i) to develop and protect all war 
issues of Government securities; (2) to sell Treasury Savings 
securities; (3) to make permanent the habits of regular saving 
and investment in U.S. Government securities. The Savings 
Division was placed in charge of a Director of Savings, with an 
organization in Washington, and one in each of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Districts. 

School Government Savings systems were established. In- 
struction in thrift, saving and the principles of sound finance 
was introduced in schools throughout the nation. At the annual 
convention of the National Education Association in July 1020 
a committee of state superintendents was appointed to work out 
with the Savings Division the best plans for placing the savings 
movement permanently in the American school system. The 
American Federation of Labor and various labour bodies 
passed resolutions commending the work of the Savings Division 
and calling on the Government to make permanent the policy 
of issuing small securities. Many local labour organizations 
invested their reserve funds in Government securities. In indus- 
trial plants throughout the country Government Savings Asso- 
ciations were established and the employees put aside small 
amounts regularly each week in Government Savings securities. 
Women’s organizations of the country during the years 1919 
and 1920 created the office of thrift chairman in their boards of 
officials. They took up the study of finance at club meetings, 
promoted the use of the household budget and with the savings 
thus effected purchased Government securities. 

The total sale of War Savings securities from Dec. 3 1917 to 
Jan. 1 X921 amounted in round figures to $1,176,111,000. The 
total ^Ui||emption of War Savings securities for the same period 
a jgP iPfi to $415,174,000. (W. M. Le.) 

(see 24.265). — The pop. of the Territory and Free 
according to the census of 1919, was 4,663,398; 


During the last few years before the World War political life in 
the German kingdom of Saxony was dominated by a conflict about 
the constitution* The parties of the Left had for years demanded a 
reform of the First Chamber, the lipper House, oy which the pre- 
dominance of the Agrarians in that House should be broken, and 
commerce, industry, and handicrafts should obtain greater influence. 
In Jan. 1010 the National Liberals, the Liberals (Freisinni^e) and 
the Social Democrats once more introduced resolutions with this 
object in the Second Chamber, the Lower House, but these proposals 
met with the keenest opposition from Ck>vernment, which snared the 
opinions of the Right. Notwithstanding the majority in the Lower 
House for the Reform, it was defeated by the refusal of the Upper 
House to accept it. It was only in Dec. 1917, that the Government 
introduced a bill for the reform of the Upper House, which again led 
to fierce conflicts between the Right and Left parties in Parliament, 
but the advent of the Revolution put an end to these conflicts. 
Simultaneously controversy concerning a new Electoral Law for 
the Lower House had constantly l>een going on since 1910. In 
Nov. I9ir a ScK!ial Demot:rat was for the first time elected Vice- 
. President of the Diet. With the outbreak of war these questions fell 
into the background. In the educational sphere the reform of 
the National Schools System, which was especially advocated by 
the teaching profession in Saxony, aroused sharp conflicts of opinion 
among almost all classes of the people. The teachers were fighting 
for a development of the school system on lines of greater liberty 
and particularly desired that religious instruction should be regarded 
in a more liberal light. In 1912 the Government introduced a bill, 
which did not fully meet the wishes of the sc’hool teachers. After 
some elaborate debates in the Lower House, which produced great 
excitement throughout Saxony, the bill was rejected in Dec. 1912. 

On Nov. 30 1910, Dr. von Riiger, who had been Minister of 
Finance for many years aiwl at the same time had presided over the 
Ministry, retired, his suct’essor as Finance Minister being von Sey- 
dewitz, while the minister of justice, von Otto, took over the presi- 
dency of the Ministry and was in turn succeeded by the Minister of 
War, Freiherr von Hausen, in Sept. 1912, who on May 21 1914 gave 
place to von Carlowitz. The latter resigned his office to l-<t.-Uen. 
von Wilsdorf on Oct. 27 1915 on taking a command in the field. 

The year 1913 saw the opening in June of an airship base at 
Leipzig, the largest in Germany at that’ date. 

On Oct. 18 1913 the unveiling of the monument commemorating 
the Volkerschlackt (the great victory of the continental Allies over 
Napoleon Oct. 16-18 1813) took place in Leipzig, a celebration at 
which the Ernj^ror William II. and all the German sovereigns were 
present. After the ceremony the foundation stone of the German 
Library was laid, an institution which has since been completed 
and put in working order. All German publishers have undertaken 
to place a free copy of every work published by them at the disposal 
of this library, so that it already possesses rnore than a hundred 
thousand volumes. On July 29 1916 the Technical School of Mining 
at Freiberg, the oldest institution of its kind in Germany, celebrateci 
the hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. 

Saxony, which is chiefly an industrial country and cannot 
boast of much agriculture, suffered more under war conditions 
than most other German states. As a country which had been 
hitherto provisioned from outside, it found the problem of sup- 
plying food to its population extremely difficult. There was in 
many places a real dearth in the most important foodstuffs, 
such as corn and potatoes, so that the population was frequently 
obliged to have recourse to substitutes (Ersatzmittcl), 

Shortly before the outbreak of war, during the week July 17- 
24 1914, King Friedrich August of Saxony was on a visit to the 
Russian court at Petrograd; then on Aug. 2 the King’s warlike 
appeal to the civilian and military population was published. 
At the beginning of the war the Saxon troops suffered heavy 
losses during their advance into the north of France. Already 
in 1917 the extreme Left in the Saxon Diet had begun an agita- 
tion, which never abated, for the early conclusion of peace; 
this demand led to violent debates between the Left and the 
Government, the latter being supported by the parties of the 
Right. On Oct. 26 1918 the Cabinet was forced to resign and to 
give place to a new Government of a more Liberal colour under 
Dr. Heinze. On Nov. 9 1918 the revolution broke out, and lCing 
Friedrich August abdicated on Nov, 13. A Cabinet of Com- 
missaries of the People ( Volksbeauflragte) was formed and was 
entirely composed of members of the extremist section of the 
Social Democrats, the Independent Socialists. The revolutionary 
conflicts of Jan. 1919, which entailed sanguinary street fighting 
in Leipzig, Dresden and other Saxon cities, led to the resigna- 
tion of the Cabinet, which was succeeded by a Government of 
the right wing of the Social Democratic party. The extreme 
Left instituted demonstrations against this Government through- 
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out tho couutiy, and there were serious excesses, espedally in 
Plauen and Leipzig. In April 1919 a Councils (Soviet) Republic 
was proclaimed at Leipzig. It was only on May la that the 
Reichswekr (the regular army of the Rekh) under Gen. Maerker 
entered the city and put an end to the Soviet Republic. Serious 
disturbances followed in the Vogtland and in Chemnitz in June 
and August. On Oct, a 1919 the (non-Sodalist) Democratic 
party joined the Ministry, which was now composed of Social 
Democrats and Democrats. The Ministry kept in power till 
April as 1920. It was replaced by a Coalition of Social Demo- 
crats and Independent Socialists; which, when the Diet reas- 
sembled, received a vote of confidence. This Cabinet was 
vigorously combated by the non-Sodalist parties, all of which 
voted against the salaries of ministers in April 1921, 

The insurrectionary movement of the spring of 1920 had been 
very formidable, especially in W. Saxony. In Leipzig sanguinary 
fighting continued for several days, and there were heavy cas- 
ualties. In the Vogtland the Communist Holz formed a band 
of several hundred men, with which he conducted a reign of 
terror in the towns and villages. The Government long hesi- 
tated to take action against him; finally, however, Hdlz’s force 
was suflrounded and dispersed by Reichswekr troops, H5lz him- 
self fled across the frontier into Czechoslovakia, where he 
remained until the Communist rising of March 1921 in central 
Germany, when he returned and took command of the insur- 
gents. After the collapse of the insurrection he was for a time in 
hiding in Berlin, where he was ultimately arrested, and after a 
trial which lasted a fortnight was condemned to penal servitude 
for life with the loss of civil rights (June 1921). 

In July and Aug. 1920 there were widespread food riots in 
Saxony, but they did not assume the dimensions of the fighting 
in Leipzig and in the Vogtland. In the first half of 1921 there 
had been no further disturbances. (C. K.*) 

SAZONOV. SERGIUS DMITRIEVICH (i866~ ), Russian 

statesman, came of a family of great Russian landowners. He 
was educated at the Alexandrovsky Lyc6c. In politics he was 
connected with a group which formed the Right Centre in the 
Council of the Empire and supported the general policy of Stoly- 
pin. Enlightened and convinced of the necessity of reforms, he 
remained, however, a staunch supporter of the monarchical and 
orthodox tradition of Imperial Russia. He entered the diplo- 
matic service, and his first important post was that of Councillor 
of Embassy in London, where he assisted Count Benckendorfl’ in 
the task of improving the relations between Great Britain and 
Russia. He subsequently acquitted himself successfuUy as Rus- 
sian Minister at the Vatican. He was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in St. Petersburg at a critical juncture when Is- 
volsky left that office for the Paris Embassy. Russian policy had 
just disengaged itself from the coils of the traditional friendship 
with Germany, and the Kaiser, though still corresponding with 
“Dear Nicky ** and keeping a personal representative in attend- 
ance on the Tsar, had given up the scheme of cementing an 
alliance with Russia against England and forcing France into the 
combination. Germany was demonstrating “ in shining armour ’’ 
by the side of Austria-Hungary, and was drawing Turkey away 
from her former protectors, the Western Powers. The idea of the 
penetration of the Near East was developing the more effectually 
as the scheme of directing Russia towards the Far East had 
proved unsuccessful. The backing of Austria and Turkey by 
Germany meant necessarily the crushing of the Slavonic Balkan 
States and a conflict with Russia. Sazonov was the most 
appropriate person to oppose this aggressive tendency with 
firmness and dexterity, but without chauvinism. He managed 
to strengthen the ties of mutual confidence between Russia and 
Great Britain by avoiding all kind of provocation in Central 
Asia or in Persia; as to France, the solidity of the alliance was 
beyond question. The treatment of the Balkan nationalities was 
a much more complicated problem. And when, after the dis- 
astrous squabble between the Balkan allies in 1913, the peace 
of Bucharest left Bulgaria bleeding, humiliated and weakened, 
the result was not only the destruction of the Balkan League, 
but a lasting alienation of Bulgaria from Russia and from the 
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Western Entente. Russian diplomacy did not shine in those 
days: ineffectual attempts at arbitration between Serbia and 
Bulgaria, ineffectual discontent with the progress of the nego- 
tiations at Bucharest, and eventual recognition of defeat in the 
end, did not enhance the prestige of Russian foreign policy. 

When the great crisis broke out in 1914, after the assassination 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, the Tsar and Sazonov found 
themselves heavily handicapped by events. Both had tried to 
avoid the outbreak of war: but it was impossible for Russia to 
look on while Serbia was being delivered to the tender mercies of 
an Austrian inquisition, or to allow Germany to mobilize under 
the protection of specious formulas without herself taking any 
steps as regards the slow mobilization of the Russian army. 
Sazonov saw clearly that war had been decided upon in Berlin, 
and he helped to make it dear to the Tsar that the German talk 
about the ancient tie between the two Empires and the services 
rendered to Russia during the Japanese war was mere manoeu- 
vring for position. The precise sequence of events is narrated 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say that the early course of the war 
itself showed how the Balkan situation had been irremediably 
jeopardized by preceding diplomatic mistakes and mishaps. 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece fell away one after the other. Pos- 
sibly none of these events could have been averted, but it is 
sufficiently clear that neither the Entente Powers nor Russia in 
particular were prepared for them, and that they did not take in 
time measures which would have made them less injurious: the 
Straits could have been forced when the “ Goel)cn and “ Bres- 
lau ” passed them; Bulgaria might possibly have been won over 
by concessions, or attacked with advantage before she was ready 
to strike. In any case the actual results were disastrous; they 
determined the isolation of Russia at a time when she stood great- 
ly in need of technical help from her allies. As an indirect con- 
sequence of the Balkan events there was a gradual change in the 
Russian demands as regard Constantinople. It is interesting to 
compare the reports of two conversations between the Tsar and 
the French Ambassador, M. Palcologue. In Nov. 1914, Nicholas 
II. restricted his claims to the opening and neutralization of the 
Straits, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe and interna- 
tional administration for Constantinople. In March 1915 he 
declared that the Russian people were more and more intent on 
the annexation of Constantinople as the ancient site of orthodox 
Christianity. Sazonov succeeded in getting from the Western 
Powers a promise to grant these demands in the hour of victory. 

It is superfluous to say that Sazonov was staunch in his fidel- 
ity to the Entente and in his opposition to the projects for a sep- 
arate peace or armistice, which at times cropped up in court circles; 
he had however, like all other moderate Liberals, the greatest 
difficulty in resisting the discreditable influences which swayed 
the Government in its reactionary policy. He opposed as far as 
he could the assumption of the Army command by the Tsar, as 
this measure could not effect any improvement in military mat- 
ters, weakened the home Government and made it more acces- 
sible to intrigues. He strongly urged the necessity of winning 
over the Poles by a real measure of Home Rule, and he seemed 
to have convinced the Tsar of the necessity of such a measure, 
but this apparent success was really the occasion of his fall. The 
Empress Alexandra brought pressure on the Tsar; the measure 
was countermanded, and Sazonov was dismissed. 

He was preparing to start for I^ondon as ambassador to suc- 
ceed Count Benckendorff, when the revolution of March 1917 
broke out. He deplored its advent, which brought an end to 
Russia’s participation in the war and plunged the country into 
an abyss of uncertainty and misfortune. He consented, however, 
to proceed to London as an envoy of the Provisional Govern- 
ment when the fall of Milyukov and the subsequent degradation of 
the Government made it necessary for him to step aside. He was 
again put in charge of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs by Adml. 
Kolchak, and proceeded to London and Paris in the hope of con- 
tributing by his personal authority to win a recognition of the 
claims of historical Russia from her former allies. Such hopes 
proved to be in vain. The Peace Treaty of Versailles made only 
general allusions to the possibility of her reappearance in the 
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luitire. Nor was Sazonov the man to curry favour with Esthonia, 
Latvia and Georgia^ in order to obtain help, at the cost of a renun< 
ciation of the imperial interests of his country, (P. Vi.) 

SCAPA FLOW, an expanse of sea, in the S. of the Orkneys, 
bounded by Pomona on the N,, Burray and South Eonaldshay 
on the E. and S.E., and Hoy on the W. and S.W. The area 
contains seven small islands and is about 15 m. in extreme 
length (N. to S.), and about 8 m. in mean breadth. There are 
two chief exits-^^ne, 7 m. in length and 2 m, in mean breadth, 
into the Atlantic Ocean by Hoy Sound, and the other, 3} m. in 
length by a m. in mean breadth, into the North Sea by Holm 
Soiuid, Scapa Flow contains several good anchorages, the best 
being l,«onghope in the island of Hoy. When the danger of a war 
with Germany came first to be apprehended, it was proposed to 
establish the chief British naval base, in the event of war, at 
Rosyth in the Firth of Forth, but it was afterwards decided that 
a larger base in a natural harbour farther N. would be required, 
and in 1912 it was proposed to construct defences both at Cro- 
marty and at Scapa Flow. Permanent defences at Scapa were, 
however, abandoned in 1913, owing to the developments of sub- 
marine warfare, which rendered it very costly to protect the 
various entrances. Immediately on the outbreak of war, bat- 
teries were erected at Scapa and the Territorial Garrison Artil- 
lery of the Orkneys were mobilized to man them. Scapa Flow 
was preferred to the Cromarty Firth as his chief naval base by 
Admiral JcUicoe, but no preparations had been made and every- 
thing had to be improvised, guns being landed from the ships to 
strengthen the defences. The absence of preparations came to be 
felt more strongly with the rapid growth of the submarine men- 
ace, for the depth and number of the entrances made it a seri- 
ous problem to establish adequate defences. By the middle of 
Oct. 1914, boats were active in the neighbourhood of Scapa 
Flow, and on Oct. 16, an enemy submarine was reported to be 
in the Flow. The few capital ships which happened to be there 
put to sea, and it was recognized that the base would be unsafe 
until anti-submarine defences were installed. While the neces- 
sary operations were in progress, the fleet occupied temporary 
bases in Skye and Mull and in the defended harbour of Lough 
Swilly in Ireland, and the absence of the fleet was successfully 
concealed. By the end of 1914, the entrances of Scapa Flow had 
been adequately protected, facilities for carr>'ing out all but the 
most serious repairs were installed, and Scapa Flow gradually 
assumed the aspect of a great naval station, which it retained to 
the end of the war. As a precaution against espionage, navi- 
gation in the adjacent waters was very severely regulated, and 
an ever-widening region of the mainland (ultimately extending 
as far S. as the Caledonian Canal) was proclaimed as a prohibited 
area. The German ships which were surrendered in Nov. 1918 
were interned in Scapa Flow, where on June 21 1919, all the 
battleships and battle cruisers, with the exception of the battle- 
ship Baden and five light cruisers, were scuttled. Three light 
cruisers and some smaller vessels were beached. 

SCARBOROUGH, England (see 24.301). — The pop. decreased 
from 38,161 in 1901 to 37,224 in 1911. In 1913 the municipal 
area was increased from 2,562 to 2,902 acres. The town was 
bombarded by a squadron of German cruisers on Dec. 16 1914; 
18 persons were killed, 84 injured, and damage done to 231 
buildings. On April 27 1917, it was ineffectually shelled by sub- 
marines, but in a second attack, on Sept. 4 of the same year, 3 
persons were killed. The repair of the castle walls and keep, 
considerably damaged in the bombardment of Dec. 1914, was 
in progress in 1921. 

Excavations of archteological interest were carried out oh the 
foundations of the old Northstead Manor House at Peasholme, and 
the remains of the Roman camp on Castle Hill have been bared and 
opened up. To the amenities of Scarborough were added during 
ig 1 1-2 1 : a bathing pool measuring 350 by ft. at the foot of the 
cliff in South Cliff Gardens; a new Floral Hall of Cla.ss in Alexandra 
Gardens, with accommodation for 1,500 people; Peasholme Park as 
a public garden, with a boating lake; and the Spa Promenade was 
extended and a bandstand and large caf6 added. A town-planning 
• scheme was prepiured in 1921. Some industrial works were estab- 
^^ishexi during the deCade, including a piano factory at the Mere, I 
^ iMiWhg factories, a motor-body works and a colour-printing works. 
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SCARFOGUQ, RDOARDO (x 860^x92 7), Italian journalist, iwas 
bom at Faganico (Aguila) in i860, and died at Naples! Oct. 6 1917. 
He was one of the most vigorous and ablest journalists of his time 
and an excellent newspaper manager as well as editor. He founded 
the Carriere di Jimna, the Corriere di Mapdi^ the Ora of Palermo 
and the MaUmo of Naples^. It is with the latter paper, which he 
owned and edited for many years, that his name is ehiefly associ- 
ated. He was the husband of the novelist Matilde Serao (see 24. 
661), from whom, however, he had been separated for many years. 

SCHARUEB, MARY DACOMB (1S45- )> British surgeon, 

was born in London June 18 1845, fhe daughter of William Cand- 
ler Bird. She was educated privately, and married a barrister 
who was then practising in In^a. She wished to study medicine, 
at that time an extremely difficult profession for a woman to adopt, 
and entered the medical college at Madras, receiving its diploma 
in 1878. She afterwards went to England and studied at the 
London School of Medicine for Women, taking her degree as 
Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery in 1882 with very high honours. 
In 1883 she returned to India, and became lecturer in midwifery 
and gynsecology at the Madras Medical College and examiner 
in the same subjects to the university of Madras. In 1888 she 
took her London degree of M.D., and from 1887 to 1902 was sur- 
geon at the New Hospital for Women, being senior surgeon from 
1889. In 1887 she was appointed lecturer on forensic medicine to 
the Royal Free Hospital, in 1889 lecturer on midwifery, and in 
1902 chief gynaecologist. She retired from these posts in 1909. 
In 1917 Mrs. Scharlieb was made C.B.E. She was a member of 
the royal commission on Venereal Diseases (1913-16), and pub- 
lished A Wofnan's Words to Wotnen (1905^ The Mother^ s Guide 
(1905); The Seven Ages of Woman (1915); The Hope of the Future 
(1916); The Welfare of the Expectant Mother (1919). 

SCHEER, REINHOLD (1863- ), German admiral and 

ultimately commander-in-chief of the German battle fleet in 
the World War, was born Sept. 30 1863 at Obernkirchen inHessc- 
Nassau. He served in the German colonial wars in Cameroon 
and E. Africa and was appointed in 1903 to the command of 
the I St Torpedo Division. Subsequently he was for a time at 
the head of the Central Section ia the Imperial Navy Office. In 
1913 he was promoted to the rank of vice-admiral and was made 
commander of the 2nd squadron. In 1916 he was appointed 
to the command of the German battle fleet (Hochseeflotte). 
He was in command of the Fleet at the battle of Jutland, and 
in his book Deutschland^ s Hochseeflotte im Wcltkrieg claimed 
to have won a victory there. In July 1918 he was made chief 
of the Admiralty staff and again in Aug. of the same year chief 
in command of the Pleet. In Dec. 1918 he was retired. 

SCHEIDEMANN, PHILIPP (1865- ), German Social-Demo- 

cratic leader, was born July 26 1865 at Kassel. He was by 
trade a printer, but in 1895 took to editing Socialist newspapers, 
first at Giessen and afterwards successively at Niirnberg, 
Offenbach and Kassel. In 1903 he was elected member of the 
Reichstag for the great industrial constituency of Solingen, and 
in the course of the World War he became the leader of the 
Social-Democratic party. In his reminiscences of the war 
period, which he published in 1920 under the title of Der Zusam- 
menbruch (The Collapse), he gives an account of the attitude of 
the Socialist party as a whole at the beginning of the war, and 
of the change of policy which, to the disappointment of inter- 
national socialism in other countries, led the German Socialists 
to give an all but unanimous vote in the Reichstag for the first 
war credits. He refers to the hurried visit of his Socialist col- 
league Hermann Muller to Paris on Aug. i 1914 to discuss the 
situation with the French Socialists, and the effect of MtiUer’s 
report, when with great difficulty he had managed to make his 
way back to Berlin. Scheidemann represented the attitude 
of the great majority of the Socialists in the Reichstag, if not 
in the country, by persistently supporting the Government in 
the main lines of its war policy, up to the months immediately 
before the so-called “ Peace Resolution ” of July 19 19x7 
any rate. In conjunction with Erzberger he was one of the 
leading authors of this Resolution, which demanded peace 
without annexation or indemnities.’’ B.efore this date the 
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improvemeDt in the position of the Socialist party in Ger- 
man political life had been shown by the way in which its 
leaders^ particularly Scheidemann, were frequently called into 
conference with the imperial chanceUori Bethmann-HoUwegu 
Schddcmann, in his book, gives a vivid account of some of these 
conferences, and also of the celebrated interviews which the 
leaders of parties in turn had with Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
in Berlin when the army authorities endeavoured to obtain 
the modihcation of the so-called “ Peace Resolution ** before it 
was produced in public. It was largely owing to the firm atti- 
tude taken up by Scheidemann and the Majority Socialists 
that the chancellorship of the incompetent Michaelis (July to 
Oct. 1917) was brought to a close. In June 1918 Scheidemann 
was elected vice-president of the Reichstag, and on Oct. 3, on 
the formation of the last imperial Ministry by Prince Max of 
Baden, he received a secretaryship of State without portfolio. 
The part which he and his associates in the leadership of the 
Governmental or Majority Socialists played on the eve and on 
the outbreak of the Revolution was somewhat ambiguous. 
There is said to be evidence that, while insisting upon the ab- 
dication of William II. and the renunciation of the Crown 
Princess rights of succession they were prepared to tolerate the 
continuance of the monarchical form of government in the shape 
of a regency, with, perhaps, the Crown Prince’s eldest son, a 
young boy, as the prospective monarch. If this be so their 
plans were speedily brought to naught by the greater vigour of 
the Minority or Independent Socialists, led by Haase. The 
Independents had been active in sowing the seeds of revolution 
among the troops at the front, the sailors at Kiel and Wilhelms- 
hafen, and the workmen in the munitions and other great 
factories. It was the Independents who forced the hand of 
Scheidemann and his associates by the arrangements which 
they had made in Berlin in the first week of Nov. 1918 for a 
general strike, a demonstration of the masses, and an appeal to 
the soldiers of the garrison to follow the example which had just 
been set in Kiel and other northern towns. And it was for this 
reason that the leaders of the Minority Socialists had to be 
admitted on equal terms and in equal numbers into the I^ro- 
visional Government of the “ Commissioners of the People,” 
formed on Nov. 10 by Ebert, Scheidemann, Haase and three 
others. How little Scheidemann ’s party had been prepared for 
the course events took was shown by the fact that a proclama- 
tion appeared in the Socialist Vorw&rts on Nov. 10, announcing 
that Prince Max of Baden in resigning the chanceUor.ship had 
handed over the conduct of affairs to Jlbert, who accordingly 
signed this proclamation as “ Imperial Chancellor ” {Rcicks- 
kanzler). On Nov. 9, when the revolution in Berlin was slowly 
and, at first, peacefully spreading throughout the city, it was 
only after the announcement of the Kaiser’s abdication had 
been published by Prince Max of Baden on his own initiative, 
at noon, and after the troops which were in occupation of the 
Reichstag building had thrown their rifles into the Spree and 
gone home, that Scheidemann appeared in front of that building 
at two o’clock and dramatically proclaimed the republic. 

Scheidemann was closely associated with the policy, alleged 
to have been inevitable, which led the provisional and, after- 
wards, the first properly constituted republican Government to 
retain the services of reactionary officers and troops for the 
suppression of communist disorders. He was, therefore, together 
with Ebert and Noske made the subject of violent denunciations, 
not only by the Communists but also by the Minority Socialists 
after they had seceded from the Provisional Government at the 
beginning of Jan. 1919. When the National Constituent As- 
sembly met at Weimar on Feb. 6 1919 Scheidemann was se- 
lected as president of the first regularly constituted republican 
Ministry of the Reich. He guided the affairs of Germany through 
the stormy period of the first hall of 1919, when it repeatedly 
looked as if the communist insurrections, which broke out in 
various parts of the country, might result in the overthrow of 
the democratic republic and in an experiment in some kind of 
Bolshevism. On July ao 19x9, being unable to agree to the 
signature of the Treaty of Versailles, he resigned with the rest 
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of his Mimstry. He then resumed the leadership of the Major- 
ity Socialist in the National Assembly and subsequently in the 
first republican Reichstag. In Jan. 1920 he waa dect^ cliief 
burgomaster of his native town, Kassel. 

SCHIFF* JACOB HENRY (1847*- 1920), American banker and 
philanthropist, was born at Frankfort -on-Main, Gennany, Jan. 
10 1847. He was educated in the schools of Frankfort and for a 
time worked in a banking house. In 1865 he went to New York 
City and two years later organized there the brokerage firm of 
Budge, Schiif & Co., which was dissolved in 1873. In 1875 he 
married a daughter of Solomon Locb, head of the banking firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb Ik Co., was taken into the firm and, on Loeb’s re- 
tirement in 1885, .succeeded to the leadership. Meanwhile, 
largely due to Schiff’s energy, the firm had greatly expanded its 
business and had become known throughout tlie financial world. 
In 1897 his house took an active part in reorganizing the Union 
Pacific railway, which later securtid control of the Southern 
Pacific, assisting E. H. Harriman in these transactions. In 1901 
a struggle took place between Schiff and the Harriman interests 
on the one side and James J. Hill and J. P. Morgan on the other 
for possession of the Northern Pacific railway. I’he resulting 
compromise was the formation of the Northern Securities Co. 
as a holding company for their joint interests {see 27.733). 
After the outbreak of the Rus.so- Japanese War in 1904 Schifi in- 
troduced Japanese war loans in America and subsequently was 
decorated by the Mikado. In his later years he gave much per- 
sonal attention to charities, especially for the Jewish people, and 
on his seventieth birthday distributed $700,000 among various 
charitable organizations and public institutions. He was a 
founder and president of the Montefiore Home for Chronic 
Invalids, New York City, and vice-president and trustee of the 
Baron de Hirsch Fund. In 1903 he presented a Semitic Museum 
to Harvard. He was vice-president of the N.Y. Chamber of 
Commerce and a director in many large corporations. He died 
in New York City Sept. 25 1920. His estate was estimated at 
about $50,000,000. He bequeathed $1,350,000 to various in- 
stitutions, most of which had received benefactions during his 
life. The largest bequests were $500,000 to the Federation for 
the support of Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City 
and $300,000 to the Montefiore Home. 

SCHIMMEL, HENDRIK JAN (1825-1906), Dutch poet and 
novelist {see 24.326), spent his last years in work on .spirit- 
ualistic research. He died at Bussum in 1906. 

SCHLESWIG. — The older ** Schleswig-Holstein Question ” {see 
24 335) had an important sequel as the result of the World War, 
in the severing from Germany of part of Northern Schleswig. 

The Peace of Vienna of 1864 had set up a joint administration 
of Schleswig-Holstein by Austria and Prussia. In the Peace 
of Prague (1866) Austria surrendered to Pru.sjsia her claims to 
both duchies. As regards the administration of Northern Schles- 
wig (Nord Schleswig), an eventual cession to Denmark was 
re.served if the population should decide in this sense by a free 
vote. In 1878, however, Austria gave up this reservation, and 
Denmark in the Treaty of 1907 with Germany recognized that 
by the agreement between Austria and Prussia the frontier 
between I'russia and Denmark had finally been determined. 
The Danish population of Northern Schleswig had, it is true, 
never acquiesced in this settlement. Propaganda for union 
with Denmark never ceased, although it had greatly dimini.shed 
in the years which preceded the World War. At the first elections 
for the Reichstag the Danes of Northern Schleswig won two seats, 
but after about 20 years they retained only one of them. 

During the World War the movement in Northern Schleswig 
for separation from Prussia seemed to be in abeyance. It 
was only the Armistice of 1918, which gave prominence to certain 
points in President Wilson’s programme, that once more inspired 
among the Danish population a vigorous demand for a plebiscite 
to decide the nationality of the North-Schleswigers. The 
Danish Government had at first adopted an attitude of reserve. 
But from the spring of 1919 onwards a propaganda was con- 
ducted in Copenhagen for South Jutland,*’ the chief leader 
in the movement being Hansen-NdrremdUe, who till then had 



been the representative of the Danish population in the German 
Reichstag. The German Government declared its readiness 
to apply President Wilson's programme for the “self-deter- 
mination “ of nationalities to the Danish portions of Northern 
Schleswig. The Treaty of Vensailles provided for a plebiscite 
in that region. The original intention was to take the plebiscite 
throughout the whole of the Duchy of Schleswig, which for this 
purpose was to be divided into three zones. Finally, the idea of 
taking a plebiscite in the most southerly zone was abandoned, 
as the population of that district was purely German. 

Article X09 of the Treaty established two zones for the 
plebiscite. The northern, or hrst, zone was bounded on the 
S. by a line passing through the islands of Rdm and Sylt, keeping 
S. of Tondern, and then running to the N. of Flensburg, through 
the middle of the hlcnsburgcr Fjord, and leaving the island of 
Alsen to the N. of the line. The second zone included the is- 
lands of Sylt and Fdhr and ran on, after bulging somewhat to 
the S. to the Flensburger Fjord on the east. Within this second 
zone lay Flensburg. The whole of the plebiscitary area had to 
be evacuated by the German troops and civil authorities within 
10 days after the Treaty of Peace came into force. Powers 
of administration were transferred to an Inter-Allied Commis- 
sion. In the hrst zone the plebiscite was to take place, at latest, 
three weeks after the German evacuation; in the second zone, 
at latest, five weeks after the plebiscite in the first zone. The 
decision regarding the assignment of territory to Denmark 
or to Germany on result of the plebiscite was to be taken on the 
proposal of the In ter- Allied Commission with due consideration 
for the special economic and geographical conditions of the 
region. The Danish Government appointed the former Reichs- 
tag deputy Hansen to the post of Danish minister for Schleswig, 
with the task of maintaining Danish interests in the plebiscitary 
area. All persons, without distinction of sex, who had com- 
pleted their twentieth year and either had been born in the 
plebiscitary area or had lived there before Jan. i 1900, were 
entitled to vote. On the German side, a German committee 
for Schleswig was formed, and was entrusted with German 
propaganda and preparations for the plebiscite. 

On Jan. 15 1920 the Inter-Allied Commission, which had 
previously assembled at Copenhagen, took over the administra- 
tion of the plebiscitary area. The German officials had ' to 
leave this territory, and their place was taken by native LandrUte 
and administrative oflicials appointed by the Commission. 
The German troops evacuated the region by Jan. 20. A 
battalion of Briti.sh troops was stationed at Flensburg, a French 
battalion at Haderslebcn and another at Sonderburg. The 
Inter-Allied Commission was composed of Marling (Great 
Britain), Claudel (France), Heyste (Norway), and von Sydow 
(Sweden). It promptly issued regulations for the plebiscite, 
dealing with the voting qualification and the registration of 
votes. A control over i>ersons entering the plebiscitary area 
was also established. A vigorous propaganda was initiated both 
on the Danish and on the German side and led to a number of 
incidents especially at Flensburg. The plebiscite in the first 
zone took place on Feb. 10. On the whole it passed off quietly. 
It resulted in a great Danish majority; 75,151 votes were cast 
for Denmark and 25,231 for Germany. The larger towns, 
Tondern, Hoyer, etc., had in all cases a German majority, 
while the rural population, with the exception of a few German 
enclaves^ voted almost in its entirety Danish. The campaign 
was much keener in the second zone, where the polling day 
had been fixed for March 14. There were sharp conflicts, 
particularly at Flensburg, where the burgomaster, Todsen, was 
expelled by the Inter-AUicd Commission. When a prohibition 
against the display of flags on the day of the plebiscite was issued 
on March 6, the German assessors of the Inter-Allied Com- 
mission resigned their posts. Repeated collisions with the French 
troops of occupation took place at Flensburg, and were not 
unattended by bloodshed. The plebiscite resulted in a great 
Gednan success; about 51,000 votes were recorded for Germany 
rtd only 13,000 for Denmark. There were only two communes 
which had a Danish majority. 


The determination of the frontier took a long time. Gennany 
advocated the so-called Tiedje line, while on the Danish side 
propaganda was made for the so-called Clausen Hne. The 
Council of Ambassadors of the Allies gave its decision at the 
beginning of June. On June 15 the president of the Paris 
Peace Conference handed the German delegation a note in 
which the German-Danish frontier was fixed as follows. It 
begins at the entrance to the Plensbuiger Fjord, passes through 
the middle of that fjords reaches the mainland immediately 
to the N. of Flensburg, leaves Flensburg to the S. and then 
follows a line which reaches the North Sea at Sieltoft. The 
island of Sylt falls to Germany, the island of R 5 m to Denmark. 
On the whole this meant the adoption of the Clausen line. The 
territory assigned to Denmark was at once handed over to her 
on June 1 5, while the territory that remained German was forth- 
with placed once more under German administration. German 
troops reentered Flensburg on June 16 after the members of 
the Inter-Allied Commission had left the town. 

The detailed settlement of the territory to be ceded to Den- 
mark was effected by a treaty concluded between Germany 
and Denmark and signed in the middle of July. At the be- 
ginning of July Denmark gradually took over the administra- 
tion of the ceded districts, the administration of justice being 
the last department to become Danish. It is worth noting that 
the day of the plebiscite in the second zone coincided with the 
Kapp Putsch in Berlin. (C. K.*) 

SCHLICH, SIR WILLIAM (1840- ), British forestry expert, 

was born at Darmstadt Feb. 28 1840, and educated there and at 
the university of Giessen. In 1866 he entered the Indian Forests 
Department, became conservator of Forests in 1871, and ten 
years later inspector-general of Forests to the Government of 
India. He was one of the pioneers of the study of forestry in 
England, organizing the first school at Cooper’s Hill, which was 
afterwards transferred to Oxford in 1905. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Forestry at Oxford the same year. Among his books on 
the subject are A Manual of Forestry (1889-95; 3 vols.), and For- 
estry in the United Kingdom (1904). In 1901 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1909 he was created K.C.I.E. 

SCHMOLLER, GUSTAV (1838-1917), German political econo- 
mist {see 24.344), 1917* 

SCHOLL, AURcLlEN (1833-1902), French author {see 24.356), 
died in Paris April 16 1902. 

SCHONAICH, FRANZ, Freiherr von (1843-1916), Austro- 
Hungarian general of infantry and Minister of War, was born 
at Vienna in 1843, and entered the army as a lieutenant in 1861. 
He spent the greater part of his service on the general staff and 
on special employments, especially as a chief of sections in the 
War Ministry, For a short time in command of the IX. Corps 
he became head of the Austrian Imperial Ministry of Defence, 
after which he took over the charge of the Imperil War Minis- 
try. Schonaich had an attractive personalty, was a practised 
orator, and well-informed in political matters. Therefore he 
knew how to maintain good relations with the parliamentary 
parties, to whom his capacity as an organizer, in the crisis of 
the winter of 1908-9 (the annexation of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina), was of great advantage. He was less successful in con- 
nexion with the Defence Act of 19x1, the financial basis of which 
he was only able to arrange with important restrictions and 
serious limitations. In this matter he came into conflict with 
other influential personages, a circumstance which led to his 
retirement in the autumn of 1911. During the World War he 
was in supreme command of the War Provisioning Department, 
and died at that post in the spring of 1916. 

SCHOULBR, JAMES (1839- ), American lawyer and his- 

torian {see 24.377), published in 1913 a seventh volume of his 
History of the United States of America Under the Constitution^ 
covering the period of reconstruction (1865-71). The original 
plan of his work had been enlarged by the publication in 1899 of a 
sixth vdlume^ covering the period 1861-5. 

SCHREINER, OLIVE (c. 1862-1920), pen-name of Mrs. 
Cronwright Schreiner, was bom in Basutoland, the daughter 
of a German missionary sent out by the London missionary 
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sodety. She was a sister of W. P. Schreiner, afterwards Prime 
Minister of Cape Colony, and married in 1894 Mr.,S. C. Cron- 
wrigbt, also a S. African politician. Early in 1882, when she was 
20 years old, she brought to England the MS. of her first novel, 
T/fe Story of an African Farm, and submitted it fiwt to George 
Meredith, then reader for Chapman & Hall. Ho praised the 
book and suggested certain alterations, most of which she ac- 
cepted. Eventually it was published by the firm in 1883, over 
the i^udonym Ralph Iron.” Its success was immediate, but 
nothing else that she wrote had quite the same literary quality. 
Her later work includes Dreams (iSgi); Trooper Peter Haikctt 
of Masitonaland (1897), a much-criticized attack on the first 
settlers in Rhodesia; An English Sottih African's View of the 
Situation (1899I; and Woman and Labour (1911), a fragment of 
an earlier MS. which had been burnt with other paj>ers during 
the S. African War. She died at Cape Town in Dec. 1920. 

SCHREINERf WILLIAM PHILIP (1857-1919), South African 
lawyer and statesman, the youngest son of a German missionary, 
was born in the district of Herschel, Cape Colony. He studied 
law at Cape Town and at Cambridge and London universities. 
He was called to the bar (Inner Temple) in 1882 and the same 
year returned to the Cape where he was admitted an advocate 
of the Supreme Court. He soon attained success and was for 
many years leader of the Cape bar. In 1893 Schreiner, who had 
been legal adviser to the High Commissioner since 1887, began 
his political career as attorney-general in the second Ministry 
of Cecil Rhodes. He resigned the same year, took the same 
portfolio again in Sept. 1894 and remained in oflice until the 
Jameson Raid brought about the downfall of the Rhodes Min- 
istry. In 1898, having helped to bring about the fall of the 
Sprigg Ministry, Schreiner became Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony and held that position when the Anglo-Boer War of 1899- 
1902 ^gan. During the crisis which preceded the outbreak of 
hostilities he allowed the passage of armaments to the Dutch 
republics, and when the war broke out he wished to keep Cape 
Colony neutral {see 5, 244). Acute differences in the Cabinet 
caused Schreiner to resign office in June 1900. Later he advo- 
cated, unsuccessfully, the federation instead of the unification 
of the South African colonics. In 1914 he accepted the office 
of High Commissioner of the Union in London and held that 
post until his death. He died at Llandrindod Wells on June 
28 1919. Schreiner married, in 1884, Frances, sister of F. W. 
Reitz, President of the Orange Free State. He was a brother 
of Olive Schreiner, the novelist. Schreiner was a man of high 
attainments, great industry and impressive speech. His 
qualities showed at their best at the bar, and the proper crown 
of his career would have been a seat on the bench. But as a 
politician he suffered from a lack of suppleness which dis- 
qualified him from becoming a popular leader. He had also 
too much of the cross-bench mind. He was a sincere friend 
of the natives, and, in 1908-9 successfully defended Dinizulu 
against the charges of treason and murder brought against him. 
He also went to London as a delegate of the Coloured Races 
Political Association to oppose restrictions in the Act of Union. 

SCHULTZ, HERMANN (1836-1903), German theologian {see 
24.382), died in 1003. 

SCHURMAN, JACOB GOULD (1854- ), American educa- 

tionist {see 24.386), was appointed in 1912 U.S. minister to 
Greece and IVIontenegro, serving one year. During the World 
War, when Germany began unrestricted submarine warfare, he 
urged that American rights be firmly insisted upon; he pointed 
out that the destruction of the “ Lusitania ^Mn 1915 threatened 
to efface the distinction between combatants and non-combat- 
ants long recognized by civilized peoples. In 191 5 he was first 
vice-president of the N.Y. State Constitutional Convention. In 
Oct. 1917 he was appointed a member of the N.Y. State Food 
Commission, resigning in June 1918 to go to France as lecturer 
to American soldiers under the auspices of the Y.M.C.A. He 
was opposed to many of President Wilson^s policies, especially 
in connexion with Mexico, and also to Article X. of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, believing that it Would involve the 
United States in war. As early as 1913 he urged the independence 


of the Philippines in the near future; in X914 he declared in fa- 
vour of woman suffrage. He resigned the presidency of Cornell 
University in 1920. He was appointed minister to China in 1921. 
He was the author of The Balkan IFarr jpi2-jprj (1914, lectures 
at Princeton), 

SCHUSTER, SIR ARTHUR (1851- ), British physicist, 

was born in Frankfort-on-Main Sept. 12 1851, the son of Francis 
Joseph Schuster, of Frankfort, who in early life made his home 
in London, where he carried on a successful bu.siness as merchant- 
banker in Caimon St., his three sons, Ernest Joseph (b. 18 50), 
subsequently a well-known lawyer, Arthur, and Felix (see IkjIow), 
being brought up, like liimself, as British subjects. Arthur Schus- 
ter was educated at Owens College, Manchester, and at Heidel- 
berg University, and devoted himself to a scientific career as an 
astronomer and mathematical physicist. He was chief of the 
“ Eclipse ” expedition to Siam in 1S75, and from 1888 to 1907 was 
professor of physics in Manchester University, his main work for 
many years being connected with advanced research in spectro- 
scopy, on which subject he contributed the article in the 9th ed. 
of the E,B. in 1887 (as also to the nth ed. in 1910). He was 
awarded the royal medal of the Royal Society in 1893, and was 
one of the secretaries of the Royal Society from 1912 till 1920. 
He was president of the British Association in 191 5, having in 
1892 acted as sectional president for astronomy, and he became 
well known throughout the scientific world, receiving hon. de- 
grees from both Oxford and Cambridge. He was also secretary 
of the International Research Council, and during the World 
War, both in that capacity and as a representative of the Royal 
Society, he did invaluable work as a scientific adviser in con- 
nexion with the organization of research in various departments. 
He was knighted in 1920, and was appointed a member of the 
royal commission on the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
His numerous publications include works on Theory of Optics 
(2nd cd. 1909), The Progress of Physics (1911) and Britain's 
Heritage of Science (1917). 

His brother, Sir Felix Schuster, Bart. (1854- ), was 

also educated at Owens College, Manchester, and studied fur- 
ther abroad, afterwards making his career in London banking. 
From 1895 he was identified, as governor, with the Union Bank 
of London, afterwards the Union of Loudon & Smiths Bank, 
and in 1918 amalgamated with the National Provincial Bank as 
the National Provincial & Union Bank of England. He was a 
member of the Council of India from 1906 to 1916, and became 
chairman both of the Central Association of Bankers and of the 
Committee of London Clearing Banks. In these years he es- 
tablished for himself a leading position in financial and economic 
circles, and was made a member of several important Govern- 
ment committees and royal commissions, his annual addre.sse8 
to the shareholders of his bank being recognized, with those of 
Sir Edward Holden (of the London, City & Midland Bank), as 
among the most important contributions of the day to sound 
thinking on current monetary problems. He was created a 
baronet in 1906. 

SCHWAB, CHARLES MICHAEL (1862- ), American cap- 

italist, was born at Williamsburg, Pa., April 18 1862. He was 
educated in the public schools and at St. Francis College, 
Loretto, Pa., where he gained an elementary knowledge of 
engineering. From 1878 to 1880 he was a clerk in a store at 
Braddock, Pa., and then became a stake driver in the engineer- 
ing corps of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works of Carnegie Bros. 
& Co. His ability brought him rapid promotion and in 1881 he 
was made chief engineer and assistant manager. Six years later 
he was appointed superintendent of the Homestead Steel Works. 
In 1889, on the recommendation of Henry Frick, he was made 
general superintendent of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, and 
in 1892, after the formation of the Carnegie Steel Co., he was 
made also general superintendent of the Homestead Works. In 
1897 he was elected president of the Carnegie Steel Co., and 
when this was merged in 1901 in the U.S. Steel Corp, he was 
made president of the latter. He resigned in 1903, He then 
turned his attention to shipbuilding and a few years later with 
other capitalists secured control of the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
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which owned the Bethlehem Steel Co., and several other con 
porations engaged in the iron, steel dnd shipbuilding business. 
He was made chairman of the board of directors. After the out- 
break of the World War in toJA and before the United States 
entercfl it, these companies filled orders for the Allies aggregating 
between 400 and 500 million dollars. The manufacture of sub- 
marines for England raised the question of neutrality, but this 
was solved by shipping parts to Canada, where they were 
assembled. It was generally understood that German interests 
made attempts to secure control of the Bethlehem works in 
order to shut off munitions from the Allies, and a report that 
Mr. Schwab was offered $100,000,000 for his interest was not 
only widely publishefi but was given prominence in a reception 
given to him by the New York Chamber of Commerce, and 
neither then nor at any other time denied by Mr. Schwab. 
After America's entrance into the war special attention was 
given to the speeding up of shipbuilding, and in April 1918, at 
the urgent request of President Wilson, Mr. Schwab became 
director-general of the shipbuilding board of the Emergency 
Fleet Corp. His piower of rousing enthusiasm among workers 
by jiersonal contact began immediately to produce results. The 
resulting output for iqi8 was 410 steel vessels (2,570,077 dead- 
weight tonnage), to6 wooden ships (376,480 deadweight ton- 
nage), and 10 composite ships (37,500 deadweight tonnage), a 
total of 526 vessels. After the signing of the Armistice in Nov. 
1918, feeling that his services were no longer required, he resigned 
from the Emergency Fleet Corp. in Dec. and returned to his 
position as chairman of the board of directors of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. Later, charges were brought that he had wrongfully 
used Government money for expenses unrelated to public duties 
during his tenure of office, but official investigation completely 
exonerated him. His benefactions include a Catholic church at 
Loretto, as well as buildings and endowment for St. Francis 
College; a church at Braddock, Pa., a school at Weatherly, Pa., 
and a country home on Staten Island, N.Y., for children of the 
New York Foundling Hospital. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT.—This is one of the names 
adopted for a certain body of principles and methods of manage- 
ment which have been propounded as applicable to industrial 
undertakings, other names being Efficiency Engineering and 
Industrial Management. Developed in the United States, main- 
ly since about 1905, and particularly in connexion with en- 
gineering work, the methods of Scientific Management have 
exercised a profound influence on methods of factory manage- 
ment in England and on the continent of Europe, as well as in 
America. Though applicable to most of the problems of 'in- 
dustrial administration, they have in fact been worked out main- 
ly in connexion with the control of workshop processes. 

The theory underlying Scientific Management is briefly that 
there is ** one best way ** of doing every act that has to be per- 
formed in a workshop, and that it is the duty of the management 
to discover that “ one best way ” and to make such arrangements 
as will ensure that it is always carried out. The method of pro- 
cedure may be indicated by propounding the following three 
questions 

t. What are the factors which limit the speed of a particular 
workshop process or machine? 

2. Wny is it that the volume of output from a particular process 
is always less at the end of the week than the product of the speed 
of the process or of the machine, multiplied by the working hours in 
the week, would lead one to expect? 

3. Why do some workers preniuce so much more than others work- 
ing under the same conditions? 

An attempt to discover full answers to these questions leads 
to very far-reaching inquiries, and radical changes in organiza- 
tion and administrative methods may become necessary if the 
results of such inquiries are to be put to effective use. 

Thus, the investigations prompted by the first question may 
be expected to lead to modifications of the mechanism and con- 
struction of a machine to enable it to run faster; to modifications 
of tools or appliances used; to changes of the material used for 
machine parts, for tools or for accessory purposes. Changes in 
the design of the work to be done might oi^ follow, which, while 


leaving the product just as suitable for its purpose as before, 
would enable the process to be carried out faster. A different 
method of handling the work, the machiiie or the tools might be 
developed, involving a new series of motions on the part of the 
workman which would result in a saving of time. Not only 
would specific improvements be made of the kind suggested 
above, but the effect of each of the many elements which influ- 
enced and limited the speed of a process would be reduced to a 
law, the knowledge of which would save a great deal of ex- 
perimentation in applying the process to changed conditions. 

Investigation of the second question might lead to equally 
valuable discoveries. For instance, it might be found that the 
process was stopped altogether for portions of the working week 
for such reasons as lack of continuous supply of material to be 
worked on; changes of the ‘‘set-up*' of a machine due to change 
in the nature of the work to be done; breakdowns of the machine; 
adjusting or sharpening of tools; waiting for instructions and 
many other possible causes. The attempt to remedy these 
would lead to the development of methods of work-control and 
planning. These would aim at ensuring that material was always 
ready to hand to be worked on; that all work of a like nature was 
carried through at the one time, to avoid needless resetting of 
machines; that tools and appliances were ready to hand; that 
instructions as to the next job were prepared and ready in ad- 
vance; that the nature of each new piece of work was clearly 
described and so on. Schemes of periodic inspection or adjust- 
ment of machines or tools might be indicated in order to reduce 
time lost through breakdowns. 

The third question would lead to the discovery that different 
workmen had slightly different ways of doing the same thing, 
and that the ways of the faster workers could be explained to and 
adopted by the others; that some workers were temperamen- 
tally more suited to a particular kind of work than others; that 
some were not trying; that others were trying too hard and were 
worrying themselves by their failure; that in some cases the re- 
lations between the workmen and the foreman were happy and 
in other cases not. 

The remedying of these troubles would lead to careful methods 
of choosing workmen for particular jobs, to ensure that men of 
suitable temperament as well as capacity and skill were em- 
ployed; to schemes of instruction for showing the worker exactly 
what was required of him, and for teaching him the methods 
which had been found to be the best for carrying out the work 
in question. A scheme of payment by result might be developed, 
to give the workman the necessary incentive to ensure that he 
would profit by the instruction given him and would follow the 
methods laid down. The methods of control, the relationship of 
the various grades of personnel and the demarcation of the 
spheres of authority of the various officers of the workshop 
might also require rearranging, to allow of the foregoing changes 
and to ensure satisfactory relations between the workmen and 
those directing them. Built up on the result of such investiga- 
tions as have been indicated, a variety of systems of manage- 
ment have grown up, one emphasizing one factor and another 
specializing in another direction, and all known by the general 
description of Scientific Management. 

The origin of the movement is traceable to the work of F. W. 
Taylor, an American engineer, for many years a manager in the 
works of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Midvale, Pa. His investiga- 
tions, leading later to the development of his methods and prin- 
ciples of management, sprang from the attempt on his part to 
lay down a standard fair day’s work and to sec that he got it from 
the men under his control. This led him into a deep analysis of 
the elements affecting the amount of work that could be done in 
a given time, and in turn by the kind of steps already indicated 
to the formulation of his system. One of the largest single pieces 
of investigation carried through by him was concerned with es- 
tablishing the laws governing the rate of removal of metal by 
cutting-tools in a machine. This was carried on at intervals 
during 26 years. One result of it was the discovery in 1899 of 
modifications in the composition of tool steel from which the 
modern high-speed steel was developed. The whole results were 
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published in 1906 in the Transactions of the AmmcaH Society of 
M^hanicalBttgiheers xinder the tiUe** The Art of Cutting Metals/' 
In this Taylor distinguished li different factors as inffuencing 
the possible speed, and he established formulie expressing the 
effect which each had bn the rate at which metal could Ims re- 
moved during a machining operation. He found that the maxi- 
mum speed of working could only be attained by a correct 
adjustment of each variable in relation to all the others. To 
enable this calculation to be made quickly, one of Taylor’s 
assistants, C. G. Barth, devised a type of compound slide rule, 
by which the best adjustment of the 12 variables referred to 
could quickly be found, so establishing the combination of condi- 
tions under which the work could be done in the shortest time. 
An account of these sUde rules was published in the Transactions 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers (1904). A 
special slide rule was needed for every variation of every type of 
machine, and in order to reduce this complication it was neces- 
sary to group together all machines capable of doing similar 
work and to modify them so as to make their movements identi- 
cal. One calculation and one slide rule would then serve for all 
the machines of a group. In other words, machines were, where 
possible, standardized. 

To enable maximum cutting speeds to be attained Taylor 
established, as a result of the foregoing investigation, a set of 
standard cutting tools for the commonest kinds of machine opera- 
tions, such as lathe work. These standard tools were specified as 
to contour of cutting edge, all angles of cutting edge, size of 
shank and hardening treatment, etc. 

Another piece of standardization work resulting from Taylor’s 
investigations was in connexion with the design and use of belt 
drives. Obviously, if a machine was to be called on to give its 
maximum performance the means of driving it must be suitable 
to ensure adequate pjower. This necessitated an investigation 
into the laws of power transmission by belting and the drawing 
up of rules for the standardization both of the material of the 
belts themselves and of the conditions under which they should 
be used. One of the most important of these conditions Is the 
tightness of the belt before starling up the drive. Besides laying 
down suitable rules for this, apparatus was designed for measur- 
ing and checking it. Accounts of this work were published by 
Taylor in 1894 and elaborated by Barth in 1908, both in the 
Transactions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Concurrently with all this investigation another line of 
thought had been receiving attention, both from Taylor and 
others, again mostly in connexion with the engineering trade. 
This was the problem of obtaining from the workman a higher 
level of effort than he gave under ordinary methods of workshop 
management. Although ‘Apiece work” — payment by the piece 
as against payment by the hour or day — was in very general 
use in many industries, the practice of “cutting the rate” had 
reduced its efficiency as a stimulus to maximum effort. One of 
the earliest attempts was the development during the 'eighties 
by H. R. Towne of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., United States, 
of a scheme called by him “gain sharing,” according to which 
improvements in the efficiency of a works department resulted 
in the payment to workers in it of a bonus on a prearranged 
scale. Other plans were the Rowan scheme, which con.sisted 
in the fixing of a variable rate per piece, the rate falling ac- 
cording to a fixed scale as the workmen’s output rose. By this 
plan, although the workman benefitted by extra effort, the rate 
of increase of benefit constantly diminished. The aim was to 
avoid the temptation to “ cut the rate ” while still making an 
attempt to fix a standard of expected output from the workman. 
This plan was published in 1891. 

In 1895 Taylor published his Differential Piece Rale, which 
may be considered to be the basis on which all the multitudinous 
systems of payment by result of the Scientific Management 
movement are founded. Taylor’s system contained two revo- 
lutionary ideas. The first was the careful specification in great 
detail of the work to be done, with standard times allowed for 
each element of the work as against the “overall ” time hitherto 
specified for the complete job. The second was the offering of 
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an increased rate of return to the worker for increases in his 
effidency — exactly the opposite to the Rowan plan. This was 
achieved by offering two alternative piece rates, the lower to 
apply if the work was done at less than the standard speed 
and the higher if it were done at the standard speed or faster. 
The feasibility of this scheme depended entirely on the acxuracy 
with which the “ standard time ” could be determined. So im- 
portant did this become that the idea of “ time study,” with 
its later development of “ motion study,” is probably the best- 
known feature of Sdentific Management, and indeed is often 
taken to be synonynmus with it. 

Many modifications of Taylor’s scheme of payment by result 
were developed by other workers in the movement. All retained 
as their basis the setting of a standard time by careful time 
study, the time being built up of the times for the elements of 
the work, and the nature of the work to be done and the methods 
to be followed being specified in great detail. All provided 
that the rate of incentive should increase at or about the 
efficiency needed to accomplish the task. The best known of 
these other schemes are the “ Gantt bonus plan ” by H. L. 
Gantt, published in 1901, and that of Harrington Emerson, 
pubUshed in 1909. 

It will be realized that the characteristic features of Scientific 
Management so far touched on — the standardization of appli- 
ances and methods, the detailed si)ecification of the work to be 
done, time and motion study, setting the workmen’s task, regu- 
lating his payment by his performance of it — iill lead to in- 
creased complication of management functions. 

The material equipment of a works requires special attention 
to keep it in conformity with the standard. The quality of raw 
material must be more carefully regulated to enable it to be 
worked at the standard speeds and on the standard methods. 
The elimination of waiting between jobs requires elaborate 
planning of work; the making of time studies is the work of ex- 
perts; the studies themselves require constant revision to suit 
changes in design, working methods or material; the incentive 
to output necessitates systematic inspection of work to ensure 
the standards of accuracy or finish being maintained. In 
these and numberless other directions work of a much higher 
order than hitherto is demanded from the management staff if 
the system is to function at all. 

In order to enable the works management to cope with the 
new demands made upon it, Taylor devised a new method of 
administrative organization known as functional control, and 
applied it particularly to the sphere of the shop foreman. 

Under the usual methods of organization a foreman has com- 
plete charge of the men under him. All instructions from the 
higher management pass through him and reach the workman 
as though they were the foreman’s own orders. Taylor’s idea 
was that the instructions which had to be given to the workmen 
under his system were so much more detailed and elaborate, and 
dealt with so many more aspects of his work than hitherto, that 
it became impossible to pass them through a single foreman. It 
was imf)ossibic, he claimed, to find a foreman sufficiently expert 
in all the sides of the control work or having a sufficiently rich 
endowment of qualities to carry out the multiplicity of functions 
now embodied in management. Thus, he would have to be 
sufficiently skilled at the particular process to teach the men 
under him how to carry it out; he should have the impartial 
judgment of an inspector; he must have the assertiveness and 
force of character needed to get a good day’s work out of his 
men; knowledge of character, sympathy and sense of justice 
to deal with matters of discipline; he must be methodical and 
sufficiently versed in clerical and statistical methods to plan out 
his work and avoid loss of time between one job and another. He 
must understand costing, methods of handling material, time 
study and the setting and adjusting of piece or bonus rates, and 
so on. Because of the obvious impo.ssil)ility of creating a staff 
of foremen who should be experts in all these lines, Taylor re- 
placed the single foreman having complete charge of a group of 
men by a number of “functional foremen,” each specializing 
on one aspect of management control. Each individual workman 
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would now receive his orders from perhaps half a doeen experts. 
One told him which job to do next^or In what order to do a aeries 
of jobs. Another supplied him with the instructions as to the 
nature of the work to be done or the article to be worked on. 
Another told him at what speed to run his machine. Another 
saw to the upkeep of the machine; another set the piece rate; 
another judged the quality of the product, and so on. Behind 
each of these functional foremen was a special department look- 
ing after a particular aspect of management, of which he was 
the mouthpiece, as far as the workman was concerned. 

This rigid and literal working-out of Taylor's idea of “manage- 
ment by experts " had usually to be modified in practice on ac- 
count of the friction and confusion it almost inevitably led to, 
due to the difficulty of defining sufficiently clearly the sphere of 
each functional foreman, or to the clash of personalities. 

Harrington Emerson embodied the necessary modification of 
Taylor's scheme in his plan of “Stafi and Line" organization, 
published in 1909. In this the usual chain of executive authority, 
the “ line," was maintained, by which a group of men was wholly 
answerable to a single foreman, a group of foremen to a depart- 
mental manager, several of these to a works manager, and so on. 
I’he experts, on the other hand, were collected into special “ staff ” 
departments, and their functions were to advise or instruct the 
“ line " officials as to what instructions should be given, or how 
their work could best be done. This plan gives scope in the 
line organization for that personal leadership which was fatally 
destroyed by I'aylor's functional foremanship, but still enables 
the methods of work and the technical policy to be laid down by 
experts in the various functions. 

The last of the three questions propounded at the beginning 
of this article did not receive the same amount of attention as 
the other two at the hands of any of the leaders of the Scientific 
Management school of thought. Taylor in his paper on Shop 
Management (1903) does, it is true, make a feature of selection 
of the worker to suit the job, but his ideas in this direction were 
very different from those of the later school of applied psychol- 
ogy. Taylor's aim was the discovery, by records of individual 
I>erformance, which men were as a matter of fact most successful 
in carrying out the task set them. The less successful were to be 
shown the correct methods of working, but if they still failed to 
reach the predetermined level of achievement, which was that 
of a good man, not an average worker, they were to be discharged 
to make room for others. A follower of Taylor, Dr. Katherine 
Blackford, made an attempt at selection of the workers before- 
hand, in distinction to Taylor's selection by trial and error on 
the job. In her book. The Job, the Man and the Boss (1914), she 
attempted to devise tests which should indicate the capacity 
of men for various kinds of work, i.e, their chance of making 
good if taken on and given trial. In view of the recent progress 
of applied psychology in this field, her work is not, however, 
worthy of serious consideration. 

It may be useful to summarize the features embodied in 
Scientific Management systems as actually applied to an in- 
dustrial undertaking. 

Standardization of all machines doing similar work; of all fac- 
tory equipment, e,g* driving and i)ower transmission gear, factory 
furniture, etc. ; of all tools and appliances; of materials to be worked 
on ; of routines ; of quality of work, etc. The maintenance of the 
standards usually necessitates several special departments, e.g, for 
ins^)cctton of quality, for upkeep of machines and tools, for dissemina- 
tion of information, etc. 

Tinu and Motion Study , — ^Time studies are made of the elements 
of all jobs, as distinct from overall limes. Motion study is a develop- 
ment of time study, being an analysis by special methods (including 
photographic and even cinematographic) of the motions involved 
m an element of work. From this study motions or parts of motions 
which are useless are eliminated and the new method taught to 
the worker. The re.sults of time and motion studies arc embodied 
in written instructions for the use of the worker. These are in con- 
siderable detail, covering not only a full description of the work to 
be done but also of the exact methods of doing it, the tools to be used, 
the “setting*’ of the machine, etc., with times for each element both 

the machine’s work and the work of handling. 

Payment by Result . — Some schemes of extra payment for the suc- 
cessful performance of the task as laid down in the instruction based 
joa the time study. 


^ Functional Management.-^Thlz may vary from complete func* 
tional foremanship to functional study of methods, technique and 
procedure, the results being conveyed to the Workman via a depkrt* 
mental foreman. 

Planning , — A special functional department is charged with iay< 
ing down Uie order of preference of sul work, the sequence of opera* 
tions or moves through which each job has to pass, the arranging 
beforehand that all material, tools, appliances, etc., shall be or 
hand for each job when needed, the conveying of all instructionf 
either to the foreman or to the workman according to the degree oj 
functional management in operation. The planning department ii 
also the central statistical bureau of the factory where all records oj 
the state of advancement of all jobs, of costs, of machines avail 
able, often of stores, of men available, etc., are kept. 

These features do not exhaust all the functions of management 
but may be taken as those which distinguish Scientific Manage* 
ment schemes pf organization from earlier types. Of course 
certain of these features have been selected and applied in man> 
instances where the full and complete scheme has not beet 
adopted. A scheme which could claim to be ranked among th( 
instances of Scientific Management would, however, include al 
the above features. 

This account would not be complete without some mentior 
of the attitude of labour to Scientific Management. Tayloi 
himself, and later some of his followers, made extravagant 
claims to the effect that the new methods, by enabling standards 
of work to be laid down and the worker's achievement to be 
measured and his exertion rewarded on a prearranged scale, 
solved the labour problem. Not only has this happy result 
failed to materialize, but the attitude of labour, suspicious at 
the outset, has tended to harden into declared antagonism. The 
extension of the system in America was oppo.scd more and more 
vigorously as time went on, leading to a serious strike against 
it in the Watertown Arsenal in 1911. 

As a result of growing antagonism the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations in 1914 directed that an investiga- 
tion into the working of Scientific Management should be made, 
and appointed for this purpose Prof. R. F. Hoxie, of the univer- 
sity of Chicago, with the assistance of a Scientific Management 
expert and a labour leader. This Commission visited many oi 
the chief establishments in the United States at wliich Scientific 
Management was in operation, and its findings are given in Prof. 
Hoxic's book Scientific Management and Labor. Everywhere the 
investigators found labour antagonistic; the objections which, 
with minor ones, appear to be fundamental were as follows; — 

The system leads to " driving’’ the worker and to sweating, due to 
its attempt to speed up all to the speed of the fastest. 

The minute splitting up of jobs leads to very much increased 
specialization of the worker, to the narrowing of his range of skill, 
and consequently to the destruction of craftsmanship. The work 
became more monotonous and less satisfying to the worker. 

It was claimed that the individual task and reward, and the con- 
stant selecting of the fastest workers, destroyed the solidarity of the 
workers in a factory. The knowledge of a “trade” was no lon|(er 
necessary to the workmen; all the specialized knowledge having 
been acquired by the management, the workman had less to sell than 
previously. 

For these and other reasons it was claimed by the workers that 
the system was anti-social; that it was undemocratic; that it 
treated the worker as a tool, denieii him scope for his personality, 
and condemned him to endless routine meticulously laid down ana 
arbitrarily enforced. 

There can be no doubt that much of the resentment of labour 
has been aroused by the personality and mental attitude of the 
Scientific Management experts and the staffs they created in 
the works which they reorganized, rather than by the fundamen- 
tal ideas of their system. Their conception of industry was en- 
tirely mechanical. Their organizations were ingenious struc- 
tures of men, machines and routines. Each of these had its place 
in their buildings, but like steel, brick and cement, though 
differing in their qualities, all alike were simply building mate- 
rials, inanimate and obedient to the hand of the builder. 

TMs cast of mind inevitably bred bitter antagonism in labour, 
and by the year 1921 there was already distinct evidence of a 
change on the part of the most advanced organizers, both in 
America and in England. It was significant of this change that 
Taylor's scheme of functional foremanship had come to be re- 
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garded as mistaken even by many of his closest followers, who 
were indining to believe that in forfeiting the vital factor of 
personal leadership the loss was greater than could be compen- 
sated for by any amount of intensihcation of expert knowledge. 
There wm a growing tendency too to concentrate study and 
standardization on the inanimate side of industry, on machines, 
tools and equipment, on materials and their treatment, on 
handhng methods and appliances, on labouf'^saving devices, 
rather than on speeding up and regulating the motions of the 
worker. The same distinction was seen in the attitude of Brit- 
ish labour leaders to Scientihc Management. Among the more 
intellectual leaders the accumulation of more and more of the 
technical knowledge of an industry in the hands of the manage- 
ment and the more detailed regulation and instruction of the 
manual worker which results were recognized as inevitable. 
They were seen to be merely a continuation of the process of re- 
placing hand labour and hand skill by machineiy. Such men 
accepted the need for the application of science to industry as 
far as the inanimate factors were concerned, and concentrated 
their antagonism against the treatment of the worker as mere 
impersonal mechanism. 

By the end of the World War some 100-200 American under- 
takings, largely engineering concerns, had adopted Scientific 
Management in one or another of its forms, as a complete system. 
In Great Britain the number of such firms was perhaps one-tenth 
of those in America, and the positions in Franco and Germany 
were perhaps less advanced still. The influence of the movement, 
however, cannot be estimated by any such figures. For every 
concern that had adopted the system in its entirety there were 
10 or 20 that had adopted portions of it, or had modified their 
previous methods of management under the influence of ideas 
first given prominence by the Scientific Management school. 
The conception of ** the one best way,^^ the belief that every act, 
every relation and every implement of industry is worthy of 
close and systematic study, has provided an inspiration and a 
stimulus to management methods in all industries and in every 
country, the effect of which can hardly be less than that of the 
introduction into industry of machinery a hundred years ago. 

(C. G. R.) 

SCOTtAND (sec 24.412*). — The history of Scotland from 1910 
to 1921 resolves itself largely into the effect of the World War 
(1914-9) and of the conclusion of peace upon industry and com- 
merce. In the history of actual military operations, Scotland 
played, naturally, a small part, although for the first time in the 
history of Great Britain as a sea-power, the main activities of 
the fleet took place in Scottish waters. Zeppelins attacked 
Edinburgh and the E. coast on April 2 1916. On May 2, in the 
course of a raid which was upon an unusually large scale, but had 
very slight results, a Zeppelin (L20) missed Edinburgh and sailed 
as far N. as Aberdeenshire, where it dropped bombs which fell 
harmlessly on fields. Another fruitless expedition to the S.E. 
of Scotland took place on Aug. 9 1916; the raiders got into 
thick weather and their bombs were dropped in rural areas. On 
May 15 1918, St. Kilda was bombarded by a German submarine 
and damage was done to the church and some other buildings. 
The surrender of the German fleet is the only other operation 
definitely associated with Scotland. German naval emissaries 
arrived in the Firth of Forth on Nov. 15 1918, and the surrender 
began on Nov. 21. It was in Scapa Flow that the crews of 70 
German warships scuttled their ships on June 21 1919. 

The part played by Scotland in supplying man-power and in 
providing munitions of war was worthy of the national tradition. 
The Scottish recruiting record in the period preceding the intro- 
duction of compulsory service will compare with that of any other 
portion of the United Kingdom, and Scottish industries, like 
those of England and Wales, were directed to the production of 
war material. The Clyde, naturally, took a large part in naval 
construction and repairs, and all over Scotland, munition fac- 
tories came into existence. In the naval warfare^ the £. coast of 
Scotland was of great strategic importance. 

Apart from the war and its effects, the ten years witnessed 
few important Internal events or movements. Trade and com- 


merce were frequently interrupted by strikes, but the only se* 
rious riots took place in Glasgow on Jan, 31 1919, when consid- 
erable damage was done to buildings. Political interests, before 
the war, pursued their traditional course, and in the general 
election of Dec. 1910, Scotland returned 58 Liberal, ix Unionist, 
and 3 Labour or Socialist members. By the date of tbe Armistice, 
party politics had undergone a complete transformation, and, at 
the general election of Dec. 1918, Scotland, which by the Reform 
Act of 1918 received two additional members, returned 58 sup- 
porters of the Coalition, 7 Independent Liberals, 7 Labour rep- 
resentatives and a Independents, A feature of the period has 
been the large number of state visits paid by King George and 
Queen Mary. An Accession Court was held at Holyrood in 
June 1910, and, a year later, the King dedicated the new chapel 
of the Thistle in St, Giles’s cathedral, Edinburgh. Royal visits 
to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dimdee, Perth and Stirling took place 
in July 1914. During the war, the King paid some private visits 
to centres of munition industries, and the programme of state 
visits was resumed in July 1920, when the King and Queen held 
a Court at Holyrood, and in their yachts visited the Clyde dur- 
ing the regatta known as the ‘‘ Clyde Fortnight.’^ 

In church affairs, the most important events have been the 
issue in 1910 of the final Report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed under the Churches (Scotland) Act of 1905, allocating 
the property of the old Free Church between the United Free 
Church and the Free Church, and the scries of negotiations for 
union between the Church of Scotland and the United Free 
Church, which became a matter of practical politics after the 
discussions in the Assemblies of 1912 and had advanced so far 
by 1919 that, on Dec. 17, the commission of the Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland agreed to approach the Government with a 
view to carrying a bill through Parliament. 

The recent growth of a keener appreciation of the value of 
historical records and monuments is illustrated by the enact- 
ment in 1913 of the Ancient Monuments Consolidation and 
Amendment Act, by the work done by the Royal Commission on 
Ancient Monuments, originally appointed in 1908, and by the 
gift of four great historical buildings to the nation. In 1918, 
Lord Glenconncr presented Do'burgh Abbey to the nation, and 
in the same year the Duke of Bucclcuch followed his example by 
the gift of Melrose Abbey. In 1919, the Duke of Roxburghc 
made an arrangement with the Commissioners of Public Works 
and Buildings by which Kelso Abbey became a national monu- 
ment and is maintained by the State, and in 1920 Col. Hall 
Dempster placed Restenneth Priory (Forfarshire) in the charge 
of the Commissioners of Works for national guardianship and 
for the benefit of the nation. On the other hand, by an outrage 
attributed to suffragettes, Scotland lost on Feb. 26 1914 the 
church of Whilekirk (Haddingtonshire), one of the few beau- 
tiful pre-Reformation churches surviving. 

Two important centenary celebrations took place in the 
period — the quin-centenary of the foundation of the university 
of St. Andrews, held in 1911, when Lord Rosebery was installed 
as Lord Rector and made a famous oration, and the sex-cen- 
tenary of the victory of Bannockburn (June 24 I3i4)» which 
was celebrated by a procession and a banquet at Stirling on 
June 27 1914, when Sir George Douglas delivered the address. 
The town council of Aberdeen commemorated the quin-cen- 
tenary of the battle of Harlaw, fought in 1411, and the town 
council of Arbroath, in Sept. 1920, held a patriotic and religious 
service to celebrate the sex-centenary of a famous assertion of 
the independence of Scotland in a letter addressed to the Poi>e 
by a Parliament which met in the abbey at Arbroath in 1320. 

More practical evidence of renewed interest in Scottish history 
was given by the success of the Scottish Historical Exhibition 
at Glasgow, opened by the Duke of Connaught in May 1911, 
the proceeds of which formed the main endowment of a Chair 
of Scottish History and Literature founded in the university of 
Glasgow in 1913. 

The demand for some form of Scottish Home Rule has been 
insistently pressed by its advocates since 1910 but there has 
been no evidence of any wide-spread feeling on the topic, apart 
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from the more general question of the adoption of a system of 
Devolution for the United Kingdom, a suggestion which le- 
cseived much parliamentary support in the years xoiB-ao. 

Apart from the extensions of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the 
most important municipal event is the amalgamation, in ipao, 
of Motherwell (about 42,860 inhabitants) with Wishaw (al^ut 
27,484 inhabitants) to form a single municipality known ak 
Motherwell and Wishaw. 

Legislation , — In addition to the emergency war legislation which 
affected Scotland equally with England the decade 1911-20 was 
marked by a series of itnpf»rtant legislative enactments, intimately 
affecting the political and social life of the country. A vast change 
was made in the parlianieiilary electorate by the Representation of 
the People Act of 1918, which increased the number of voters 
(counties, burghs and universities) from 800,448 at the general 
election of Dec. 1910,10 2,211,178 at the general election held iii 
Dec. 1918. The Fourth Reform Act (1918) not only made a 
wide extension of the franchise; it also, by its redistribution of 
the constituencies, severed the last link with the old tradition 
of Scottish jiarliamentary representation as it existed Ixjfore the 
union. The shire ceased to be the unit of county representation, 
and the old Scottish system of separate burghal representation 
was abandoned. The burgesses had sat in the Scottish Par- 
liament, as a separate estate, from a much earlier juried than the 
commissioners of shires, and the royal burghs, which they repre- 
sented, had special trading privileges which distinguished their inter- 
ests from those of the counties in which they were situated. The 
principle, adopted in 1707, of grouping together small burghs, some- 
times geographically distant, as separate constituencies, was retained 
in i 8J2, 1868 and 1885; e.g. the inland burgh of Elgin voted with 
the distant seaport of Peternead, instead of Forming part of the con- 
stituency of Morayshire. In 1918 the burgh of Perth, which had 
enjoyed separate representation, and eight groups or districts of 
burghs were merged in county constituencies; six districts of burghs 
still cxist^ but the constituent members of each group are in close 
geographical proximity. The last vestiges of the privileges of royal 
burghs, in wnich the distinctively Scottish system of distribution 
originated, had been removed as long ago as 1846. 

The other important Acts of the period may be described as 
social legislation, dealing with housing and provision for medical 
attendance, land questions, tempc^rance and education. An Act 
of 1909 had extended to Scotland the Housing of Working Classes 
Acts, 1900-^, with certain modifications, and had given powers to 
local authorities, with the consent of the Scottish Local (fovernment 
Board, for the compulsory acquirement of land; for the borrowing 
of money from the F*ublic Works Loan Commissioners to provide 
working-class dwelling-houses; and for the execution of town-plan- 
ning schemes. The shortage of houses which l>ecame a serious social 
danger after the war, not only led to various emergency Acts limit- 
ing rents and mortgage interest and severely restricting the powers of 
landlords to terminate existing tenancies, but was also one of the 
causes of the creation of a Scottish Board of Health by an Act of 
1919. The powers and duties of the Local Government Board for 
Scotland, and the Scottish Insurance Commissioners and also some 
powers of the Privy Council conferred by a large variety of recent 
Acts, were transferred to the Board of liealth, which was entrusted 
with the execution of all measures conducive to the health of the 
opie. A Housing (Scotland) Act of the same year (9 & to Geo. V., 
60) gave to the new Board of Health the supervision of the 
schemes of local auth(>rities for the provision of working-class dwell- 
ings, and empowered it, in the event of the failure of local authorities 
to prepare schemes, to make a public inquiry in any such locality 
and to arrange for the preparation of a scheme. 1 'he Act made pro- 
vision for financial assistance (umler the supervision of the Board 
of Health) to local authorities, public utility societies, and housing 
trusts, for the building of houses, largely increased the powers 
local authorities as regards compulsory purchase, and made it com- 
pulsory for them to prepare town-planning schemes. Other mea- 
sures affecting public health w'hich were passed during the decade 
were the Hi^lands and Islands (Medical Service) (irant Act of 
1913, which created an annual grant of {A 2 ,ixxy for the improvement 
of mwliral services and nursing in the Highlands and Islands; and 
the Midwives (Si^otland) Act of 19T5, which provided for the train- 
ing and certification of midwives. The powers granted to the Privy 
Council under these two Acts are among those transferred to the 
Board of Health. The first Annual Report of the Board of Health 
(for the year 1919) showt^l that 212 housing schemes had been sub- 
mitted by local authorities, providing for the erection of 112,573 
houses, the total pop. represented by the authorities bein^ 4,169,501. 
The report brought out the interesting ix)int that, even in localities 
which arc near stone quarries, the cost of building in stone exceeded, 
by a considerable sum, the cost of building in brick. 

A very important measure dealing with land was passed in 1911. 
By the Small Landholders (Scotland) Act, the Scottish Land Court 
and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland were constituted, and the 
provisions of the earlier Crofters Acts were extended to other smalt 
landholders, and were amended in various respects. A dignified 


status was given to the Land Court by a provisioii that its chairman 
should enjoy the same and tenure of Office, as a judge, of the 
Court of Session. The powers of the Boaixl of AgricuUpre and Fish- 
eries, under previous statutes, were distributed between the Board of 
Agriculture and the Board ol Fisheries, and an Agrii^ultural (Sedt^ 
land) Fund was created for the establishment* enlargement and tm*> 
provement of small holdings. Disputes between landlords and the 
Board of Agriculture are settled in the Land Court, which also deter- 
mines the amount payable to landowners as conipensation for per- 
manent improvements, fixes rents in certain cases and prescribes 
regulations for pasture, grazing and common rights. The decisibns 
of the Land Court are not subject to review by other courts, though 
the Court of Session may be consulted by the Land Court on ques- 
tions of law. The first Report of the Land Court , for the nine months 
ending Dec. 31 1912, showed that 2,434 applications for small hold- 
ings had been received, and that 256 had been decided, the tptal 
rents, in these cases, being reduced from £2,226 16s. to £1,568 2s. 
and arrears of rent amounting to £1,721 14s. being reduced to £771 
198. In 1919, “fair rents “were fixed for 170 holdings, the average 
reduction of rent being 10%, and 275 holdings were re-valued, at the 
expiry of seven years from the fixing of a ‘Mair rent “ ; the original 
rents of these holdings amounted to £2,823, the first “fair rents'* 
to £1,927, and the rents fixed in 1919 to £2,058, representing an in- 
crease or over 6 J % on the previous decisions — an indication of the 
improvement in the value of land. Further provision for the acqui- 
sition of land for the purposes of small holdings was made by the 
Land Settlement (Scotland) Act of 1019 (9 & 10 Geo, V., C. 97), 
which also amended the Small Lanefowners Act of 1911. Fresh 
powers were given to the Board of Agriculture by the removal of 
restrictions as to total area to be acquired and as to methods of pur- 
chasing or taking land on lease or feu, and by widening the range of 
its activities. A large series of statutes for crofts and small holdings 
is now in operation, and the Land Court in its 1919 Report drew 
attention to the urgent necessity for their codification in order to 
remove ambiguities, inconsistencies, and difficulties of inteipreta- 
tion. Less important measures dealing with land were the Feudal 
Casualties Act of 1914, for providing for the redemption of dujpli- 
cands and grassums (entry fees) and other sums payable by feu- 
holders to their superiors at intervals of more than a year; tl\e 
Entail (Scotland) Act of 1914 restricting the possibilities of future 
entails of land or property; and the Duplicanas of Feuduties (Scot- 
land) Act of 1920, passed to reverse the effect of a decision of the 
House of Lords in 1919 that a“ duplicand “ payment of a feuduty 
means, unless otherwise defined in a deed, the payment of double 
the regular feuduty in addition to the ordinary annual payment. 
The Act <lefines a duplicand, in accordance with what has been the 
traditional usage, as “one year’s feuduty only over and above the 
feuduty for the year.” The prevalence of the system of feus in Scot- 
land rendered the legal decision a matter of considerable importance. 

Liquor Licensing ^— Temperance Act (Scotland) 1913 pro- 
vided that, on the Act's coming into force in June 1920, local author- 
ities should, on the receipt oF signed r^iuisitions from electors in 
their areas, take a poll on three aTternative resolutions dealing with 
the number of licenses in an area. The resolutions were (i) that 
there should be no change in the system of licensing, (2) that the 
licensing court should grant not more than 75 % of the licenses pre- 
viously in force and (3) that no license should be granted within 
the area, except, in special circumstances, to bona fide^ hotel and 
restaurant keepers, who might be allowed to sell drink in retail to 
residents in hotels or to persons taking meals at restaurants. The 
areas were defined as burghs of a pop. not exceetling 25,000; separate 
wards in larger burghs; and parishes in the counties. The voters 
were defineef as^ electors to town councils in burghs and electors to 
parish councils in the counties. Each voter could vote for only one 
resolution, but, where a no-license resolution was not carried, the 
votes given for no-license were to be added to the votes given for 
limitation of licenses. A no-license resolution was to require 55% 
of the recorded votes in a poll of not less than 35 % of the electors, in 
order to be carried ; a limitation resolution required a bare majority 
vote in a poll of the same size. Polls were held in Nov. and Dec. 
1920, in sfo out of 1,221 polling areas; of the remainder, about 300 
were areas in which no license existed, and in the rest no requisitions 
were submitted for a poll. The polls took place in all the towns and 
in the more thickly populated rural districts. Five hundred and nine 
areas voted for no change, 35 for limitation of licenses, and 10 for 
no license. The total numbers of votes were: — 708,727 (60%) for 
no change; 19,400 (i*6%) for limitation; and 453,728 (38*4^0 for 
no license. In Glasgow, four wards (Camphill, Cathcart, Pollok- 
shiclds and Whiteinch) voted for no license, and nine wards for 
limitation; in Edinburgh, Dundee and Aberdeen no change was 
carried in every ward. There were in Nov. 1020, 9,37 1 licensed prem- 
ises in Scotland, of which 1,471 were hotels or inns, 4,847 were 
public- houses and 3,053 were grocers’ shops. The reduction made 
m May 1921, in accordance with the result of the pojls. involved the 
extinction of about 450 licenses, a majority being in urban areas, 
where middle-class residential districts voted for the abolition or 
reduction of licenses. Glasgow contributed 99 to the total number of 
withdrawals of licenses, but these were chiefly in the residential dis- 
tricts already named or in other residential districts like GovanhiU, 
Kelvinside, Park and Pollokshaws, in which there was an unusually 
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laree proportion of grocm kcen^ Among the smaller towns 
which went dry” were Buchie, Cullen, lOrCntilloch, Sanquhar, 
Lerwick Stornoway, Stromness and Wick. The contest was (ought 
w the Tei^perance partji^ on a prohibition programmes and ita in- 
fluence wa$ thrpwn against the limitation resection; the result 
was, therefore, rather a repudiation of prohibition than an indica- 
tion of satisfaction with existing licensing condition$. The Act of 
provided for further polls, on a requisition by electors, in Nov. 
and Doc. 1923» out the experience of the poll of 1950 made it clear 
that modifications were required in the Act, especially in the defini- 
tion of ^n* area “as a single ward in the larger t>urghs, which must 
be treated as a whole in order to secure that any reduction of licenses 
shml be more equally distributed than was possible in 1920. 

EduMton,’^A large amount of attention has Iwen devoted to 
education, with a corre^onding increase in public expenditure, 
both national and local. The English E<lucation Act of 1918, which 
marljM an era in State provision for education, was accompanied by 
the Education (Scotland) Act of the same year. The Act swept away 
the system of school-boards, created in 1872, in favour of the prin- 
ciple of a larger area for educational administration than a parish. 
The new administrative body crtvited by the Act is known l>y the 
awkward name of an Educational Authority. Five large burghs, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee and Leith, were made 
separate educational areas; the number has since been reduced to 
four by the amalgamation of Leith with Edinl)urgh. Elsewhere, the 
area is the county, including the burghs within its bounds, and the 
Secretary for Scotland was em^iowered to make, by order, electoral 
divisions within the areas, to define the number of meml>er8 of each 
ed ucational authority, and to apportion the representatives among the 
divisions of the area. Electors to educational authorities are the 
persons registered as loail government electors under the Represen- 
tation of the People Act (1918), Voting is conducted on the prin- 
ciple of protxirtional representation ; <^ch elector has one tmnsfer- 
able vote. School nianagemenl committees, acting under an educa- 
tion authority and including representatives of parents and of teach- 
ers, exercise general jxiwers of supervision and management, but 
have no control over finance, or over the appointment or dismissal 
of teachers, Education authorities arc empowered to expend public 
ttioney not only on the maintenance of schfMjls but also on the pro- 
vision of food and of books for the children (including books for gen- 
eral reading), and they may make grants to pay travelling expenses 
of young persons resident at a distance from the nearest interme- 
diary' or secondary school, and may give assistance to a qualified 
person attending a university or training college. They are bound 
to provide free primary, intermediary and stxrondary education in 
all districts, but may maintain a limited number of fee-paying schools 
and may also make contril)utions to certain schools not under their 
jurisdiction. Religious instruction may be given in the schools, but 
no child whose parents obicct to such instruction is thereby to lose 
any other advantage of the school. Voluntary or denominational 
schools niay be (and nearly all have been) transferred to educational 
authorities and managed as public schools, their teachers being 
appointed by the local authority and approved as to chanicter and 
religious belief by representatives of the church or lx>dy by whom 
the school was conducted. In such transferred schools, the time 
devoted to religious instruction is not less than it was under the 
former management. Voluntary schools, not thus transferred, 
arc not eligible for grants from the Education Fund; new voluntary 
schools may be established by educational authorities under con- 
ditions similar to those afiecting transferred schools. An educational 
authority administers the Education Fund of the area, arising from 
Government grants or loans, supplemented by its own education 
rate, which is fixed by the authority and levied by the parish councils 
of the area. The Act also extended the school age to 15 years and 
severely limited the employment of children of school age, prohibiting 
the employment of children under 15 in factorie.s, woi^shops, mines 
or quarries, and forbidding street trading by persons under seven- 
teen. A system of continuation schools was also provided for. 
An attendance of 320 hours annually in a continuation school may 
be required from all young j>ersons up to the age of 18, unless their 
education is oUierw'isc provided for, and instruction in such schools 
is to include English and general education, instruction for special 
forms of employment, and physical culture; when the scheme comes 
into operation, employers will lie bound to afford facilities for an 
attendance of 320 hours, exclusive of hours between 7 p . m . and 8 a . m ., 
unless hours within these limits are sanctioned by the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department, the approval of which is also required for the 
exercise of a large number of the powers conferred by the Act. 

The operation of the Act of 1918, contemporaneously with a large 
increase in the salaries of teachers, has resulted in a vast increase of 
expenditure. The estimate for ordinary public education in 5k:ot- 
land for the year ending March 31 1911, was 253, 725, and for the 
year ending March 31 1921, £6,877,220, and to this increase have to 
be added the large sums raised by local rates, which have risen pro- 
portionally. The system of assessment, liased on house rent, and 
divided, in almost equal proportions, between proprietor and tenant, 
is generally regarded as bein^ no longer suitable to the circumstances, 
the value of the house occupied by a ratepayer not affording a satis- 
factory test of his ability to pay, and a demand has been made for 


the substitution of a local income tax; some reform of the system 
of Ipc^l rates has been promised by the Secretary fpr Scotland. In 
addition to State grants for elementary and secondary education, 
financial assistance to the Scottish universities has been increased 
from an estimate of £93i00i) in the year ending March 31 1911 to 
an estimate of £i95.^>t^ for t^he year ending March 31 1921, besides 
a share of a noii-rccurring grant to universities and other institutions 
adverwdy affected by the war. Private benefactions, including 
grants from the Carnegie Trustees, have provided funds for the in- 
stitution of new chairs and Uxitureships in all the universities, 
including chairs of Scottish History and Literature, French, 
German, liacteriology, Organic Chemistry, 1 Physiological Chem- 
istry, Mercantile Uiw and Engineering at Glasgow; chairs of 
Agriculture and Political Economy at Aberdeen; and chairs of 
French, German, Accounting and Business Method, Chemistry in 
relation to Me<licine, Zoology, Forestry, Clinical Medicine, Bacteri- 
ology^ Tuberculosis, Theraixmtics and Psychiatry at Edinburgh. 

Evidence as to social oonditit>ns is available in reports of Govern- 
ment departments. The Mental Deficiency and Lunacy (Scotland) 
Act of 1913 reconstituted the existing Commissioners of Lunacy 
as a General Board of Control and amended the Lunacy l^ws. The 
Board’s first Annual Report (for 1914) showed that then^ were 
19,557 insane i>erson8 in Scotland, of whom 16.870 were pauiiers. 
In 1919 the total was 17,580, of whom 14,562 wert^ paupers. The 
latest Reixirt of the Board draws attention to the decrease, pointing 
out that the average total for the five years from 1911 to 1915 was 
18,537, and for the five years iqi 6“20, 18,132, and remarks that 
“ it may l>c assumed that but for the influence of the war the numbers 
in the last quinquennium would have been at least 19,883 instead of 
18,132.” The Prison Commissioners, in their Report for 1919, slate 
that the influence of war conditions was ceasing to operate at the 
end of that year. The total number of persons committed to prison 
in 1918 was 9,773 as comi>ared with 14,505 in 1917 and 43,535 in 
19 14. The figures ftir 1918 are the lowest on record ; there was a con- 
tinued decrease in the first four months of 1919, but the total number 
of commitments for that year was 11,725: similarly, the judicial 
statistics for IQI9 show an increase of 26*9% in the number of per- 
sons dealt witn m criminal courts, as comfiared with the previous 
year, the numbers being 80,152 in 1918 and 101,687 in 1919. The 
total for 1911 was 155,537. The most satisfactory feature of the 
year 1919 was a decrease (from 10,772 to 9,176) in the number of 
persons dealt with in juvenile courts, as compared with 1918; the 
numbers of such persons had risen during the war from 10,761 in 19 1 X 
to 11,851 in 1915 and 12,180 in 1917, a result attributed to the ab- 
sence 01 paternal control during the war years. 

Shipbuilding, — ^I'he figures of production in Scottisjh shipbuild- 
ing for loii represented a considerable increase over 1909 and 1910, 
the number of vessels being 557 in ipii against 450 in 1910, and the 
tonnage 671,624 against 420,250. These numbers exceeded the pre- 
vious record of production — 757 vessels with a tonnage of 675,173 
101907 — because the I.H.P. (indicated horse power) figures were 
742,299 in 1907 and 837,668 in 1911. The output for 1911 consisted 
chiefly of vessels of molderate size, and the types of vessels were very 
varied. The main increase was, naturally, in the Clyde area ; the E. 
coast shipbuilding areas (the Forth, theTay, the Dee and the Moray 
Firth) produced 144 vessels with a tonnage of 41,041 and I.H.r. 
47,739 — an increase of 13,183 tons and 17,311 I.H.R upon 1910. In 
1912, a fresh record was created, the total Scottish tonnage being 
688,188, with I.H.P. 914,741, and in 1913 the figures rose to a ton- 
nage of 809,711 and I.H.P. 1,148,225. TheCIydcbutputfor 1913 was 
more than double that of any other British shipbuilding area, except 
the Tyne, and it exceeded the output of the '1 yne by 317,000 tons*, 
the advance since 1910 was the most remarkable in the whole history 
of Clyde shipbuilding, for the tonnage of 1910 had been nearly 
doubled in 1913; but the increasing cost of production caused some 
anxiety about the future. Among the larger vessels built before 
the outbreak of war were H.M.S. ‘‘Conqueror,” the largest battle- 
ship yet built on the Clyde, w'hich was launched in 191 1, and the liner 
“ Aciuitania,” the largest vessel then built for the merchant serv- 
ice (tonnage 45,600, speed 23 knots), which was launched in 1913. 
In the seven months of 1914 which preceded the outbreak of war, the 
output showed a continuous decrease, and a period of depression 
was believed to be at hand, and from Aug. three of the largest yards 
had to devote practically their w'hole attention to naval construction. 
The total tonnage as published for 1914 was 460,258 with I.H.P. 
496,120, but these figures are exclusive ot the construction of war- 
ships and must lie compared with the 1913 figures for mercantile con- 
struction, viz.: 692,601 tons with I.H.P. 649,240^-'a decrease of 
232,343 tons and 153,120 I.H.P. The naval figures, now available, 
show that the outbreak of war had not merely cnecked the depression 
but had produced a fresh ” boom ” in Scottish shipbuilding. In 1915 
mercantile construction amounted to a tonnage of 233,501, with 
I.H.P. 205,288 — figures not far below the U.S.A. construction for the 
year — ^although the yards were almost entirely controlled by Govern- 
ment, and merchant work was neglected. No separate Scottish 
figures for 1916 were published until after the close of the war, and, 
in 1917, the menantile tonnage for the United Kingdom was a state 
secret. Mercantile construction had been,^ to a large extent, in 
abeyance until the end of 1916, but great activity was shown in this 
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department In 1917 and 1918. The totals (inc^ncUng naval construe- 
tion) for the five war years were:-— 



Vessels 

Tonnage 

LH,P. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

481 

386 

59 *. 596 

331. 4>6 

IrI 92.347 

1,331.043 

477 

341.537 

i.898,044 

1917 


502.875 

1,628,950 

^ais 

m 

6 » 3.709 

» . 958.944 


In no one of the war years did the tonnage approach that of 1913, 
but this is explained by the circumstance that tne pro(x>ftion of ton- 
nage to l.IKr* is much smaller in naval than In mercantile construc- 
tion, and the 1913 I.H.P. figures were exceeded in every year of the. 
war. In the waryears, the volume of naval repairs was also very great. 

In 1919 the tonnage figures of Scottish yards rose to 729490 with 
I.H.P. 1,^,894, and in 1920 to 778 i 9 i 4 , with I.H.P. 673,040; the 
figures relate entirely to mercantile shipping, as naval construction 
was stopped. The increase of tonnage over 1918 was in the building 
of many cargo steamers, the average mze of which was greater than 
before the war, and the decrease in new machinery indicated in the 
I.H.P. figures Is explained by the circumstances that such steamers are 
of comparatively low power. Judged by the test of tonnage, the out- 

f mt for 1920 was not tar below that of 1913, although the machinery 
nstalled was not much more than half ; compared with the purely 
mercantile output of 1913, both the tonnage and the I.H.P. figures 
were larger in 1920, and the year ranked as second only to 1913, but 
the prospects for the future were very poor. 

shipping, — ^'Fhc year 1911 was marlced by a rise in freights which 
continued throughout 1912 and the first half of 1913, but in the end 
of that year there was something like a collapse, and the “slump** 
conttnu^ until the outbreak of war, when a temporary suspension of 
chartering was followed by a very sharp rise in freights which con- 
tinueci, progressively until Ciovernment control began, in 1917. A 
further rise took place at the beginning of 1918 in order to cover 
Covcrnment liability for losses in tonnage through sinkings. The 
reorganisation of Scottish shipping, after the interruption of the 
war. did not make much progress until the latter half of 1919, owing 
to the necessities of demobilization ; and the process of reorganiza- 
tion was hampered in 1920 by labour troubles and especially by the 
uncertainty of the export coal trade. Freights continued to be high 
in the early part of the year, but even high rates proved to be unprof- 
itable in view of the cost of coal and of labour and rises in harbour 
tolls, stevedoring, and insurance premiums; and in the end of the 
year there was a “ slump ’* in freights. The effect of the war may be 
traced in the decrease In the total number of vessels registered in 
Scottish ports. In 1914 there were 494 sailing vessels, with net ton- 
nage 153,323 and 3441 steam vessels with net tonnage 2,675,720*— 
a total of 3,935 vessels with net tonnage 2,829,043. In 1918 there 
were 354 sailmg vessels with net tonnage 82,181 and 2,759 steam 
vessels with net tonnage i,797«907 — a total of 3,113 vessels with net 
tonnage 1,880,088, the clecreasc in tonnage being constant and pro- 

S ressive until 1918, in which year there was a check to the rate ol the 
ownward movement. The decrease in net tonnage registered in 
Scottish porta was 172,134 *915, 232,994 389,183 in 1917 

and 154,644 in 1918, the figures in each case representing the decrease 
on those of the previous year. Staristics showing the recovery in 
1919 and 1920 were not available in Feb. 1921. The following table 
shows the effects of the war and of the first year of peace upon the 
imports and exports of merchandise at Scottish ports: — 


the E. ofScotland, whidhl^ laiigtly dependent cm £x^ 

ports further decreased from 1915 to 1917. In 19x8 they aipounted to 
7,460,000 tons, or about 45 % of the pre-whr Average, but, iti the 
end Of that year, shiphiehts to foreign countries ^Ore mhiOst entire^ 
suspended, owing to the demand for bunker coal and tor coal for Ad- 
miralty and home tiae. Exports were specially low in the Forth 
area because the pOrts of Bo’ness, Grangemouth, Grantoh, and Burn- 
tisland were largely or entirely requisitioned by the Admiralty^ In 
1020 the coal controller, to smeguard an expanding home demand, 
placed very severe restrictions upon exports; and Scottish exports, 
in the first ten months of that year, amounted to 1,156, 475 tons as 
compared with 2,129,059 tons in the first ten months of 1910 ; these 
figures are exclusive of bunker coal. Total output was reduced by 
strikes in 1912 and in 1920, and, during the war, by shortage of 
labour. Prices were low at the beginning of 19 1 1 and fell in the first 
half of the year, but, by the banning of 1912, they showed an ad- 
vance of from IS. to 2s. per ton in all classes of fuel. Prices remained 
high in 1912 and rose in 1913 ; they varied at different periods in 1914, 
and the advance of recent years began in 1915, although there Were 
remarkable fluctuations in 1916. Maximum retail prices were fixed 
for home consumption 101917. After the Armistice, prices advanced 
rapidly in the second half of 1919, and the supply was ungual to the 
demand. Export prices reacheef an unprecedented level in 1920, but 
the beginning of 1921 witnessed a “ slump “ in exports. Before the 
war, the Scottish coal trade had to face Gertnan competition. At 
one time, Germany was an important market for Scottish coal, but 
exports to Germany had fallen to under 3,000,000 tons, and German 
coal was competing with Scottish coal in foreign markets. N w mar- 
kets were, however, being opened up, and from i9ii-‘4 Fife coal 
was developing large exports to S. America, A new dock at Methil, 
built principally for this trade by the North British Railway Co. (at 
a cost of nearly £1,000,000), was opened in X9X3. 

Iron and Steel . — In spite of a temporary decline in the price of 
hematite pig-iron and steel scrap in 1911, the decade opened well 
for the steel and iron trades. There was an increase in steel exports 
in 1911 and it was maintained, in spite of the coal strike, in 1912, 
and in the first half of 1913 ; but German competition was severely 
felt both in home and in Japanese, Canadian and Indian markets. 
In 1914 both the pig-iron trade and the steel trade were inactive, 
but a rapid improvement followed the outbreak of war, and steel and 
malleable iron continued to be in great demand throughout the war. 
The pig-iron market, on the other hand, suffered in 1915 from an un- 
preemented advance in the price of ore and from freight difficulties. 
Early in 1916 all the works in which pig-iron was produced were 
placed under the Ministry of Munitions, and there was a steady de- 
mand in spite of reduced exports. The pressure of work in the steel 
and iron trades continued afte r the decontrol of steel in Jan, 1919 
and of iron in the following April, and prices were high. In the 
end of the year steel ship-plates were £19 158., boiler ship^lates 
£24 los., and angles £19 5s., net per ton delivered on the Clyde, 
as compared with £7 2s. 6cl., £7 17s. 6d., and £6 15s., respectively, 
the highest prices ui 1911. Hematite iron rose to 2108. per ton as 
compared with 728., the highest price in 1911. Prices reached still 
higher levels in 1920, demand far exceeding supply in the earlier part 
of the year, but prices proved to be too high for remunerative trade, 
and reductions were made in November. Imports of pig-iron from 
France and Belgium were begun, but in quantities so small that com- 
petition with Scottish production had not yet become serious. 

Mineral Oil , — The Scottish mineral oil trade, the centre of which is 
W. Lothian, was suffering severely from foreign competition in the 
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Coal , — The table at the foot of the page shows the output of 
Scottish coal in the decade. 

The exjxirt trade before the war amounted in round numbers to 
16,000, OCX) tons per annum, of which 6,500,000 represented bunker 
coal and coal shipped to home ports. The outbreak of war at once 
closed markets in Germany, Austria, Russia, and Turkey, and inter- 
rupted trade with other countries. The effect was specially felt in 


years immediately preceding the war. Low prices and decreased 
dividends markerl tne year lon; there was a revival in 1912, due 
partly to the general “ boom in trade and partly to the opening up 
of wider markets, and 1913 was also prosperous in spite of the grow- 
ing competition of the Mexican oilfields. Production remained 
about the average of over 3,(X>o,ck)o tons of shale in 1914, but prices 
fluctuated, and exports decreased from 324,704 tons of oil in 1913 to 
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m a mmiiueiMVt b^ti^ T he probleiii waa eoiveci jby an cotifer liiom 
the Angio^Petiiah ^Otl ; 0^^^^ to ionh ia new eoiiaolinat;^ oontipaay 
kftowii at Scottish Oils Ltd.; its acceptance by the sharehmtlets 
o£ the' Si»tt»h €CMnpaiiie» allied the Seottish oil trade with a ttton^ 
flfroup of oil interests under one central management, and the result 
has been s^isfactory^ although demand decreased in the end of 19JO 
owing tp the genOi^ ttticertdmty jcrf trade con^^ 

Tsali^a^The wooUen trade in the Borders tod a year of great 
prosperity in -the output and the export trade (espeCialiy with 
Qennany) being very grea^ Thread and yam makers tod ialao 
prosperous year, and me Upcn trade of D^lerfnliae was steady ^ 
though not* bnsk, but the jute trade of Dundee passed through CMie 
of its worst years, with unprecedented curtailment of production, 
due chtedy to Over^productloh in Calcutta^ The following ySac saw 
4 remarkable revival; in the jute imluiaiy , which enjoyed a pe^od of 
uhporaHidi^ succem,! the wtoilen. trade continued to be prosperous 
and conditions in the linen trade were nortnaL Prooperity in textile 
industries coirtinued through 1913 and was not checkoo until the 
outbreak of war, when the export of tweeds and linen came suddchly 
to an end/ and the textile induslries as a whole suilered from a de- 
crease in the purchase of luxuries and from the cessation of imports 
of raw materiaL Jute, which had been prosperous in the early part 
of the year, became unremunerativs towards its close. New outlets 
were found in the manufacture of khaki cloths, flannel shirtings^ and 
military blankefts, but reorganization took time and was odayed 
by lack of dyes and by the circumstance that Scottish flanaei was 
largely made from Belgian raw materials. Throughout the war, the 
Dunfermline linen trade suffered more severely than other textiles, 
the looms being unsuitable for the goods which were rer^uired. The 
jute trade recovered in 1915, largely owing to Government orders. 
These ^conditions continue* to tto end of the war; prices, in spite 
of Government control, were very high, and rose after the Armistice. 
The year 1919 was very prosperous for the jute trade, and linen 
made a considerable recovery, in spite of difficulties about raw 
material, but the woollen , trade suffered from a poor clip; after a 
severe winter and a late spring. The general prosperity in, textile 
trades continued into the first quarter of 1926, oiit Was followed by 
an almost compile cessation of demand for woollto and linen goods, 
and dmthir conditions prevailed in the jute trodc, AH over, prices, 
as determined by cost of production, were too high for the consumer. 

drricid/err,— -Agricultural conditions have undergone a large 
number of chenges. Ih 1910, agriculture was an unprofitable occu- 
pation fbr the tenant, and rents were low-*-on the average, about 
naif what they were in the 'eighties. Agricultural wages were also 
compnraUvely low, although they had recently advanced, and the 
average weekly earnings for all classes of agricultural labourers were 
higher in Scotland than in England. Farmers were feeling the bur- 
den of foreign competition and of the expense Of the machinery neces- 
sary for scientific farming. The food problem during the war gave 
a new impetus to agriculture, the effect of which may be seen from 
the following table; — 
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The largest increase in production was in the years 1917 and 1918. 
In 1917, the total produce of wheat w^s 304,169 quarters (an increase 
of 2 1,000 quarters Over 1916) and in 1918 it rose to 402,000 quarters. 
The figures for barley and here are 704,788 quarters in 1917 (an 
increase of 57,600 quarters over 1916) and 677,000 in 1918; and 
for oats 5,440,931 quarters in 1917 and 6,457,oooin 1918, The total 
prixluce of the potato crop was 1,1 10,085 tons in 1917 (an increase of 
579,000' tons on 1916) and 1,151 ,000 tons in 191 8. Live 8tc*ck showed 
similar variations^ the number of horses rose from 206,474 in 10 11 
and 108.704 in 1915 to 207,113 in 1916 and 210,048 in 1917> falling 
slightly in 1918. Numbers of sheep, imd pigs decUnerl slifh|tly in 
the war, years — sheep from 7,164,342 in 191 1 to 6,878,198 in 191*8, 
and pigs from 171,115 in 1911 to '128,607 ^n 1018, but cattle rose; 
from 1^200,017 in 1911 to 1,225,330 in 1916 (ij209,842 in 1918). 

The increases in tcorn crops and potatoes were the result not; only 
of econotnje cofiditions, sqqh as rising prices, but also of administra- 
tive and legislative measures. In the sunimet of l9lj5 the Secretary 
for Scotfind appointed a departmental committee to feport on the 
measurOi necessary to increase the production of fbod during the 
War; in 1916, the attention Of military tribunals was dinect^ to 
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quiry held bytbei sheriff of a county in order to fix the aoicmats pay^ 
to psmb ministers for each kind of graini The prices vary 
eoosiderabJy in different counties, but tlie value of all sorts of grain 
and of oStmesl was doubled or tpblod between loit and and 
reffiamed at its high level through 19x9 with a slight decline fii 1920, 
The vrhges of ageijculturali labourers tncmasecl pmpoitionallyr and 
their standard ol living rose, giving impetus to a tendency notable 
before the war, to abandon the. traditional brose and porridge in 
favor of more exfiensive foods and especially butcher’s meat. A 
mult Of: agHeuitural prosperity was a very large numtor of tales of 
land in 1919 and 1920; bcotland, to aJarge extent, ceased to: be a 
country of huge estates, and the number ot farmers who farm their 
own lands greatly increased* 

fhf«!rffy*----Betore the war, there was a revival of interest in 
forestry,; due to the exertions of several Scottish landlords, and 
to the action, of the Board of Agriculture and the Development 
Commission. In 191a, a departmental committee, appointed to 
select a suitable locality for a demonstration forest area^ issued an 
elaborate report on steps for the promotion of sylviculture, some of 
their sugm^tions being adopted by the Development CoihmiisiOn 
in 191 3. ^'hese developments were interrupted by the war, for scar-* 
city of labour put an end to afforestation^ and the extensive demand 
for timber brought atout a depletion of woodland areas from 1915 
onwards. It was estimated in 1916 that more than half of a home 
production of ao , 000^000 cubic ft* of timber had come froth Scottish 
forests. The depletion of woodlands was continued awing to the 
demand for timber for purposes of reconstruction (in 1919 apd 1920, 
and in June of the latter year there was a series of destructive forest 
fires in Ross-shire, Inverneas-shirc and Aberdeenshire. In 19x9, a 
Forestry Act, passed for the United Kingdom, transferred to the 
Forestry Commission the powers in this resiwct of the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland. I'he Commission bad aci|uired« by the 
end of 1920, about 60,000 ac., of which about half was plantable. 

FirLfftci.r— The character of the Scottish fishing industry was 
already undergoing an important development by the year 1910- 
It was ceasing to be conducted by small fishing boats, owned by the 
fishermen who Used them, and was passing into, the hands of laige 
companies whose capital provided the necessary fleets of steam drift- 
ers. The capitalization of the industry was extending to salmon 
fisheries, which were being l>ought up by wealthy companies. These 
conditions have persisted even in the Highlands and Islands, where 
the combination of fishing with the cultivation of crofts became 
much less common. In 1910, the Scottish fishing fleet consisted ol 
9,724 vessels, valued at £4409,0^7, of which 1,073 (valued at £2,457,- 
586) were propelled by steam; in 1919, there were 6,554 fishing ves- 
sels, valu^ at £7,198,431, of which 3,722 were sailing or rowing 
boats; the remainder consisted of 294 steam trawlers (valued at 
£3442,255), 767 steam drifters, and 1,751 auxiliary motors. The 
numb^ of boats which possessed auxiliary motors in 1910 was 156. 
Between 1910 and 1919, the numlx&r of sailing and rowing boats de- 
creased from 8,175 to 3722, and the estimated value from £642,902 
to £122,823. The sailing and rowing boats were manned by 25,985 
men and boys in 1910, and by 9,830 in 1019 ; the total number of men 
and boys employed as crews decreased from 38,941 in 1910 to 27,408^ 
in 1919. The increase of motor vessels in the western area was a 
notable feature of the period. In 1910, 40 motor vessels belonged to 
Campbeltown and n to Ballantrae, and 23 to other W. coast fishing 
ports; in 1919, the numtors at Campbeltown and Ballantrae had 
increased to 78 and 88 respet^tively and there were 209 belonging to 
other ports, of which Locn Carron and Skye possessed 80 (as com- 
pared with 4 in 1910) and Inverary 70 (as coinimred with 8 in 1910), 
Stornoway, where there wTre no mechanically propelled yessela in 
1910, had 18 steam liners and drifters and 13 motor-boats in 1919. The 
steam trawlers were still, in 1919, confined to Leith, Montrose, Aber- 
deen (which possessed 193 out of 294)* and Peterhead, except for 8 be- 
longing to Greenock. The large use of motor-boats was partly a result 
of the diversion of steam clrifters to other purposes during the 
war, and the demand for them decreased in 1619, when steam 
drifters again liecame available. In the course of the war, 302 trawl-- 
ers, 829 drifters, and 133 motor-boats (a total of 1,264 fishing vessels) 
were requisitioned by the Admiralty, chiefly aa naval auxiliaries. 
Of these, about ipo were lost while on war service; of the remainder, 
all except 13 1 were released in 1919 and most of them had been re- 
conditioned and were again engaged in the fishing industry by the 
end of that year. The number of Scottish fishing vessels sunk while 
engaged in fishing in the course of the war was of which SI were 
trawlers. In June 1915, no fewer than 34 vcssols were lost, and the 
experience Pf that month led to the enforcement of very severe re- 
strictions upon the fishing industry,.: The effect of war restrictions 
is evident from the total quantities of fi.sh (exclusive of sHell:-fish) 
landed in Scotland in successive years by Scottish veaselsVr-ioi 3, 
7,267,328 ewts.; 19x4. 6,926,241 cwts.; 19X5} 3419,390 cwU.; 19x6. 
3.412,030 ewts.; 19171 3.070,768 cwts.; and IQ18, 34I3>33? ewta, 
III 1919, the quantity rose to 5,968,866 cwts. The yamejof the catpa 
naturally rose in proportion to scarcity; the value of over 7i miUioii 
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cwtn* In 1913 Was £3»7$S»37?; ^ about tnillkm ewtia in I9if5t 
; and of over 5 million <^wtt;iii 191^, £3^645, of 5. The most 
romarfasble rise occurred in 19111^ when about ^ tniUion cwts. were 
valued at 15 * 99 ^ In a week of Jan. of that year, the average 
ice of all white ftsh sold in AbmUm was £7 9«* cwt. 

aximum prices were hxed /but they hod necessarily to be fixed at a 
high level in view of scarcity 6f labdur and the special dangers attach* 
tng to fishing industry. In 1919, the increase in quantity over 191(1 
was 80 %; but the value wail £6^o63;739-^n increase of only a little 
above 1 %, as compai^d Wkh 9918 ; but the avera|» pricein 1019 was 
about double that of 1910, and prices remained througn 1900. 
The stress of the outbreak of war was felt specially heavily by the 
herring industry, for the chief markets for cured herrings were in 
continental Europe and communication was cut off. lliere was ; a 
large existing stock of unsold herrings, asKl great quantities had been 
sent to German, ports. As the war progressed/ decreased produdtioit 
and Increased Home demand led to a griat improvement, and exports 
were resumed — in 1916, 366,682 barrels of herring were exported 
(as isompared with 1,385,323 banolii in 1913), and 113,284 barrels in 
l9t7««HM> that 1914 was the only disastrous war year. Incr^sed 
production ill 1910 lirought about a difficult situation, for politicaL 
and 'economic conditionsln Russia and in Central Europe pievented 
the resumption of trade, and the industry was saved from disaster 
by a Government guarantee, which was renewed for 1920, but wet 
refused for 1921, which opened with very gloomy prosit# for the 
herring fishing mdustryi A committee ot the Fishery Board recom- 
mendi^ in 1919 that whaling oporatiohs should be prohibited in any 
part of Shetiand,'i»n the ground that the decline of the herring fishing 
in Shetland is directly connected with the introduction and develops 
ment of whaling, an industrycarried on almost entirely by foreigners. 

JRadlvmys ana lyanspcrL-^No new railways have lieen constructed 
since 1911, and the whole railway conditions have been abnormal 
since 1914. Serious railway accidents during the decade include a 
collision at Burntisland on April 14 1914, in whkh two railway 
employees were killed ; collapse of a culvert near Carrbridge ort 
Juiie ifi 1914, involving a disaster to a train and the deaths of five 
passengers by drowning; and an accident at Rat ho on Jan. 3 1917 
resulting in ia deaths. The gravest railway disaster occurred to a 
troop train at (Juintin's Hill, near Gretna, on May 22 1915, wlieni27 
of the 7th Royal ^.ots were killed and 246 wore injured. The acci- 
dent occurred through the carelessn^s of two signalmen, both of 
whom received sentences of imprisonment. There has been a large 
increase in motor transport, blit agriculture, fishing, mining and 
commerce are still handtcjipped by the lack of trunsj^rt facilities. 
The proportion of mileage of railway to pop. is much smaller in 
Scotland than in such a small maritime country as Sweden, the num- 
ber-of niilekof railway per 10,000 pop. being 16*2 in Sweden and 8*2 
in Scotland. Transport conditions compare even more unfavourably 
with Belgium, which has a great system of canals, in addition to an 
elaborate system of railways, light railways and steam tramways. 
A committee on Rural Transport, appointed by the Secretary lor 
Scotland, reported in 1919 that the construction of a considerable 
nunil>er of railways and Itgnt railways is essential for the development 
of tlie country, especially of inland straths and glens in various 
regio<)8 and of the w. coast and the islands. They gave iliustrations 
of th^results of lack of transport— the imix^ftsibility of growing early 
potatoes on soil specially suitable, the Continued use of land for 
sheep farming which could be turned into good meadow land, the 
dosing of a lead mine and the imi>racticability of working iron stone. 
In piany districts, land could carry more stock and would be capable 
of closer settlement if l>etter transport were available. The system 
Off water transport could also be extended with advantage. Scottish 
canals fell largely Into disuse after the Introduction of railways, and 
some of them were acquired for the construction of their permanent 
way bv railway companies. The total mileage of canals in Scotland is 
183. There has been much discussion of the project of a reconstruc- 
tion of the Forth and Clyde Canal, but without any result.^ The 
question of transport is closely associated with the utilisation of 
water-power, several schemes for which are under consideration, 
the most important being schemes for the utilisation of water-power 
in the districts of Lochaber and Fort William. In the large towns, 
there has been a great development of systems of electric tramways 
and motor omnibuses, and motor vehicles running in rural districts 
have proved formidable competitors to the railways. 

Biihlands and Island^, — ^Ihe Board of Agriculture issued in 1913 
a report on home industries in the Highlands and Islands by Prof. 
R. W. Scott, who pointed out that most of the existing home indus- 
tries depend upon raw materials derived from the land— the hosiery 
and tweed industry usihg wool, and the basket industry, osiers, and 
that the encouragenemt of these inefustries must be ckwely connected 
with general agricultural policy. Shetland industries depend upon an 
improvement of the wool of Shetland sheej^; in the Hebrides a 
deterioration in the quality of home-grown wool has ted to large 
lmpoi;ts fdt Harris twteds, while in Skye little has been done to 
encouriiSF f^be Cultivation of osiers. The report recommended the 
creation of local committees, under the authority of the Board, to 
supervise cottage industries, but the outbreak of war prevented the 
caitying out of the sug^tions made. The home industries in exist- 
ence in the Highlands and Islands in 101 1 were hosiery, wool and 
worsted manufacture, basket-making, loce-making, silk-spinnings 
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facture/ small wate and fancy gooi^ but only one person was re<* 
poHedfas en^ged m lstie«raaidog; ^Tne tc^ ntrmber of workeirs in 
Home indumries was Sifiap, about 300 of whom were males. An at- 
tempt by Loiri LeVmunxie to esrnblfim in ’Stoiwom a large fish- 
curing and paokiitg indsustry and to develop the whole resources of 
the iriand naa brim Hanipeied by the seixure of land by cetilnied 
soldiers,' and tfate future of the project was in^ 1921 still uncertain 
Lord Leveriiulme'a proposals. Included tthe construction < at ' Storn^ 
oway of' a fishing haurbour sitorior to any existing harbour on the 
W.: coast or in the western dslimds and tba’ completion of a canning 
factory and of carding and spinnitRg mills/tbe building of Which was 
begun before the interruption of the eiGecutiori of the scheme by the 

miding *’ of farms in the spring of ripio. The orgamzatkm not 
only of the fishing industry btit anb of the ^Lewis and Harris hand- 
woven tweed industry was thus contemplated, ^akmg with the open- 
ing up of the common graxing lands in Lewis and Harris and the 
plosion of some 3,000 allotnients of a nuhrter of an acre in sire, 
selected so as not to iriterfere^with existing dairy or other fanUii.' 

The offects of the World War Can readily be traced in .Scodand of 
the present dky. The efforts made, alilos for the recruiting of the 
fighting armies, for the production effi ships and munitions^ and for 
the maintenance of food supplies, and generally/ of the soctal and 
natioinal organization, rendem those yeaxsthe most strenuous period 
in the whole History of the country^ and constitute a record Of coumge 
and endOrancxi which cannot but leave its mark upon the national 
character, yke other portions of the Empire, Scotland has, sinCe 
the end of iqiS, suffered from the weariness produced by stupen- 
dous effort and from a consequent restlessness and impatience which 
has found vent in industrial disputes and in an eager adoption, by 
some of the youth, of new social ideals, in which thejinnudnee of 
Russian Bolshevik experiments and propaganda has been conspic- 
uous. Such manifestations can be paralleled from other periods 
following the end of a great military struggle, and there is mready 
evidence that the disturbances in organization and habit produced 
by the experiences of the war have reached their climax, and^ with 
the restoration of conimerckl and industrial prosperity^ will 
cease to operate adversely upon the peace of the country. 

(R. S. R.) 

SCOTT, CYRIL (1879- ), Engli^i ihurical composer, Ipiaiddt 

and author, bom at Oxtpn, Birkenhead, Sept. 27 1879, Was Musi- 
cally educated at the Hoch conservatorium, Frankftirt A/M, 
chiefly under Ivan Knorr. While still in the pupil stage Sc^tt 
heard his first symphony perforined at Darmstadt in 1899. On 
Scott’s return to England Ilans produced an prehestra 

suite by him at Liverpool. Subsequently Scott produced a vast 
amount of music, more especially M songs, most of which are on 
the same high level as that of the SchufHackerlieder of his student 
days. Violin and pianoforte muric also poured from his pen, A 
series of early overtures written for plays by hlaeterlinck seem to 
have been suppressed, but there remain a Christmas overture, the 
two fine PassacagHas, the a/ Fair Helen, La Belle Dame 

sans Merci, and a pianoforte concerto and also two quintets, a 
piano quartet and a viohn sonata. Scott also published several 
volumes of fiocms, including The Voice of the Ancient (1910); 
The Vales of C/mVy (1912); The Celestial Aftermath (1915) and 
the prose book T^ Philosophy of Modernism (1917). In 1920 his 
Natmty Hymn was accepted for publication by the Carnegie 
Trust, and in 1921 he paid a visit to the United States. 

SCOTT, SIR JOHN EDWARD ARTHUR MURRAY, Bart. (1847- 
1912), EhgUsh art collector, was bprn at Boulogne Feb. 23 ^847. 
The son of an English doctor at Boulogne, ho became secretary to 
Sir Richard Wallace, heir of the 4th Marquess of Hertford. He 
helped Sir Richard to organize relief for the sufferers of the siege of 
Paris in 1870, and after the siege, to transport the treasures of the 
Hertford art collection from Paris to Bethnal Green museum. It 
was largely through his influence that Sir Richard Wallace’s 
widow left the collection eft Ut^ to the British nation, together with 
HertfoM bouse, ^nd he acted as chairman of the trustees’ com- 
nuttee until his death. He became a trustee of the National GMlexy 
in 1897, was created a baronet in 1899, and a K..C.B. in 1908. He 
died in London Jam 17 191a. 

SCOTT, RdlffiRT FAU)ON (1868-X9Z 2), English sailor and ex- 
plorer, was bom at Devonport June 6 1868, the son of John Edward 
Scott of Outlands, Devonport, and enterMi the navy in 1882. He 
was proifioted lieutenant and appointed to the Amphion in 
1889, and totpedo-lieutenartt to the Majestic,’^ flagsh^ Of the 
Channel Squadron, 1898, becoming commander , 1900. . jHe com- 
manded the Narioml Antarctic expedition of z9oz-4(ree 21.966) and 
in 1905 published his account rif it in The Voyage of the ** Discovery,*^ 
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On hia leturti wais promoted and commanded fimt the 

VictoriouB^r dagabipoftkeCbaniiel 6quadmn»iaiidsu^^ 
the -Essex -'and the '^®<idwaik;'V He, medals 
of the Royal Qeographical; Socaety; and of the Aoy^ Scottudi 
Geographical Society; and immved medab from the 
societies of many fomigacpuntnes^ and an honvidegtee ito^ 
bridge* During pari of xpog he was naval assistant to the Second 
Sea Lord of the Adiniralty^ and in Jime loxo h^ again set out loe 
the Antareticin the Terra Nova” in command of a new expedition^ 
fuiancbd partly by private individuals but aided by a Govern* 
ment grant. He arrived lat Lyttelton^ N.Z., in Oct. ai;id reached 
McMurdo Sound at theOnd of the year. On Nov. i xpx t he stafted 
on his journey of 850 m. to the Pde^ accompanied all the way 
by Dr. E. A. Wilson, Capt. L. E. G- Oates, Lt. H. R. Bowers, and 
Petty*Ofi&cer Edgar Evans. He reached the Bear dmore glacier on 
Dec. zo and on Jan. 4 29ZS left behind; him his kst supporting 
party in lat. 87*^ $2' S. When last heard of he was about i $0 m. from 
the Polcy whi^ his record shows that he reached Jan4 zy oidy to 
hnd Amundsen’s tent and records left there one month earHer. 
On the return journey Evans fell (Feb. 17) in descending the 
Beardmore glacier and^ died shortly after. BUzaards were 
encountered and progress was slow. Food ran short, and on 
Mardi 17 Oates went out alone to die^ Three days later a fresh 
blizsard checked the survivors, whose supply of oil-fuel was ex- 
hausted and their food-supply very lowj Scott’s latt entry in hla 
diaiy was mkde on March 24. He was then only 11 m. from One 
Ton depot and a supply of food; but he was unable to reach it 
and died, with Wilson and Bowers, on or about March if 1912. 

A search party, sent out from the base in March xgis^hadl^n 
driven back from One Ton depot by the weather, and it was recog- 
nized that there was no chance of Scott’s party surviving the 
winter. Nothing further could be attempted until Oct., when 
search parties went out, and on Nov. 12 Dr. Atkinson and Mr. 
Wright found Scott’s tent with the bodies of Scott, Bowers and 
Wilson and the valuable scientific records. Capt. Scott had a 
warm sympathy for scientific research and a good knowledge of 
many branches of science qualifying him for the leadership 0! an 
expedition, the main results of which were obtained by the labours 
of his sdentidc colleagues. The news of the disaster did not reach 
England until the survivors landed in N.Z. Feb. zo Z913. A me- 
morial service, held in St. Paul’s cathedral, London, Feb. 14, 
was attended by King George, and by royal warrant the rank and 
precedence of the wife of a K.C.B. were conferred on Capt. Scott’s 
widow. A fund was raised as a memorial of Capt. Scott, from which 
ample provision was made for the surviving relatives of the lost 
explorers, and the balance was devoted to the promotion of polar 
research, a substantial amount being granted in 1921 towards the 
endowment of the Polar Research Institute of the Geographical 
department of the university of Cambridge. 

On Sept. 2 ZQod, Scott had married Miss £. A. Kathleen Bruce, 
daughter of Canon Lloyd Bruce. Lady Scott had attained some 
reputation as a sculptor, andy later, executed statues of her husband, 
wMch have been erected in Waterloo Place, London, and at Ports- 
mouth* Her other works include a statue of his companion, Dr. 
Wilson, at Cheltenham, one of Capt. Smith of the ^^I^tanic” at 
Litchfield, and portrait busts of Mr. Asquith, Lord Knutsford, 
John Galsworthy, Granville Barker, and other welLknown con- 
temporaries. She was one of the first women to undertake muni- 
tion making, and in 19x6 she became private secretary to the 
secretary of the Ministry of Pensions^ In Jan. 1922 her engage- 
ment to Lt>Comm4 Edward Hilton Young, D.S.O., M.P. (b. 
1879), financial sectetaiy to the Treas^ury, was announced. 

SCOW-GATry, sir Alfred SCOTT (1847-1918), British her- 
ald and genealogist, was bom at Ecclesfield, Yorks, April 26 1847, 
the son ^ the Rev. Alfred Gattyy vicar of Ecclesfield and sub-dean 
of York, by his wife Margaret Scott (m 11.530), a popular writer. 
One Ms sisters was Juliana Horatia Orr-Ewing (r«e xo.40), the 
writer of children’s books. The additional name of Scott was as- 
sumed by him by royal licence in 1892. He ^asiducated at Marl- 
borough and Clrist’s College, Cambridge. In z88o he entered the 
Heralds’ CoIKe^ arid became Roiige Dragon pursuivant, and in 
was appointed Yotk Iii 1899 he became mgistrar of 


the college^ and in 1904 was made Garter principal Idng-at-arms 
aiid knigh^. Sir Alfred Scott-Gatty was an authority on her- 
aldiy ind genealogy, and presented many to thn 
Heralds’ College. He was alsq an accomplished muridan, many 
of whose songs became popular. In 1911 he was created K.C.V.O* 
He died in London Dec. 18 X918. , ; f t ^ 

&CR1AB1K; ALEXANDER KICHOIABVICH (z 87 ir-z 9 x^), Rus^ 
sian composer; was born at Moscow on Christmas day X87X 
(O.S.). His father was a lawyer; his mother, a good pianist and 
pupil of Leschetitsky, died when he was one year of age. His 
schooling was received in the MoscOw Cadet Corps, but he 
never sihowed any liking for the military career for which he Was 
intehded, and at 1 8 entered the Moscow Conservatory of Music 
where he was a pupil of Safanov and Tanier. On leaving the 
conservatory Scriabin was greatly helped by the patriotic music 
publisher Belayef, who brought out his earlier works and 
arranged a European piano redtal tour f6r him. At 20 he 
returned to Moscow and joined the conservatory staff. Later 
he again travelled, this time for six years, visiting the United 
States amongst other countries. He then settled in Brussels 
for some time, and in 1910 returned to Moscow. In 1914 Scriabin 
visited England, giving two piaxu> recitals, playing his 6wn 
Concerto and appearing as pianist in his Prometheus. He was 
then suffering from a tumour of the lip, from which, soon alter 
his return, he died, April 14, 1915. 

As a composer Scriabin represents what may be called the classical 
school carried forward to its most advanced point. The form of his 
sonata and symphony movements he derives from Mozart, thniugh 
Beethoven ; however bewildering these may at first sounfi, they will 
be found, on a second or third hearing, to be laid out on essentially 
the Mozart- Beethoven lines. In his pianistic idiom and general 
pianisttc qualities of style, Scriabin dertves largely from Chopin, 
of whose work he was a great admirer. All this then indicates a 
conservative side to his composition, but he was more radical in his 
harmonies, and it was, probably, largely the novelty of these that 
retarded appreciation of nis later works. Gradually he evolved what 
may be called a new scale or, from another point of view, a new 
chord. It consists of the upper partials of the fourth octave from thf 
fun^mental note, less twp (taking C as the fundamental note— 
C, D, E, Fff, A, or, arranged as a superposition of fourths, as 
Scriabin most frequently uses them, C, Fjf, Bb, E, A, D). The hint 
of this new harmonic scheme may be seen in the earliest compositions, 
and its development was fairly regular and consistent, until it came 
to dominate his later output. In nis later works he discards entirely 
the old key signatures. In his orchestration Scriabin calls for a 
large force, and uses it veiy freely : his scores are excessively contra- 
puntal in texture, the various instruments moving very independ- 
ently and weaving together theirrespcctive themes : muted brass plays 
a large iiart in his orchestral colour scheme. In the First Symphony 
a chorus is used in the finale; the Poem of Fire ’* also uses a chorus, 
but in an orchestral way, no words being supplied. For the last- 
named work the composer also wrote an optional part for a “ Tas- 
tiera per luce,'' or keyboard of light, the intention being that varying 
colours should play upon a ^'recn as the work was being performed. 
The composer was greatly interested in theories as to a correspond- 
ence between the musical scale and the scale of colours. In his 


great Mystery (left unfinished at his death) music, dance, speech, 
perfume and colour were to be combined; this work was to be 
rather a work of ritual than of art, and was to express its author’s 
idealistic mysticism through the mcidium of 2,000 participants. 

It is usual to look upon Scriabin’s musical work as largely the 
expression of theosophical views, and undoubtedly much of his in- 
spiration was drawn from the w'otks of Blavatsky and others. He 
was not, however, a close reader, or a careful thinker. Seizing the 
main idea of a book or a creed, he would neglect the details, and his 
imagination would quickly develop a huge scheme of thought havliig 
little relation to whht he had read. The titles of many of his works 
and of their separate parts, and the marks of expression affixed to 
particular passages, indicate plainly the existence of a spiritual 

programme.” The emancipation of the human soul through cease- 
less striving, and its achievement of self-expression, may be i^id. 
very roughly, to represent the general sense of the spiritual basis of 
Scriabin’s musical works. 

, The works of Scriabin have been variously classed into periods, A 
logical classification is into four periods as follows: ist period, with 
a strong Chopin influence; the dividing line between this and the and 
period runs through the First Symphony, and the 2nd period Shows 
some Wagner and Liszt influences; the dividing fine between this 
and the srd period runs throughi the Fifth Sonata, and a 4th period 
begins with the ” Poem of Fire*” 

Works . — Orchestral: Revery (<?p. 24); Symph. 1 . (26); Symph. 
11 . (i29); Symph. III., or DiVirie Poem (43);^Symph. IV. (Ja): 
Prometheus^ or ” Poem of Fire ” (60). Piano: Sbnntas 1 . {op^ o); 
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(70). A veiy u^e titin|ber of pre|u 4 «l\^ud«Mi, 
inipromptUA, mazurkas, poemst etCrp including gregt '* ycrs 14 
Fliamme poem and the much*dlscu«sed last wrk, the Five Pre- 
tddes (0^. 74). Piano axid Ordieatrar Concerto (op* 20), No son^a 
or chamW music are included in Scriabin’s output, (P, A, Si) 


SCULPTURE (see 24.488). — ^The state of coima which, so far 
as tiublic interest is conceit^, had afflicted Eunopeah, tad 
particularly British, sculpture up to the neighbourhood of 1910, 
3rielded at about that date to a long^sustained treatment of 
shocks administered by the exhibitors of what has been regarded 
as freak’' sculpture. These idiocks, sporadic but startling 
and lingering in their effect, had persisted throughout the pre^ 
ceding decade, and the so-called rebels,*’ authors of these 
frequently unintelligible sculptural efforts, found their ranks 
considerably swelled by converts to a system that seemed both 
easy of adoption and financially profitable. Hitherto, indeed, 
British sculpture had been well-nigh moribund, and only on 
occasion had the public evinced an interest in the case by crowd- 
ing the bedside of the invalid to witness in some London gallery 
the delirium of the dying art as represented by the works of some 
new rebel.** 


llie attentioh of the public was caught and their iihind en- 
tertained to an unusual degree in the dosing years of the last 
century when Rodin, the great French master, startled the 
world by his originality of thought and won admiration by the 
freshpess and vigour of his work. The interest thus awakened 
was, however^ ill sustained In England, until the breach with 
academidsm which Rodin inaugurated by his originality and 
Independence was reflected and rendered lyider in the Work of 
die artistic “rebels** in Great Britain. The wave of revulsion 
from academicism and realism reached perhaps its high-water 
mark in 1910, and in 1921 had shown no sign of ebbing. 

it W0UI4 be di/flcult to classify these revolutionaries or to 
aipply to their work any generic term, yet this movement has 
Aomething in common with the post-impressionism of the paint- 
ers. It had reached England from the Continent, where it was 
far more widely spread and had rooted more deeply. In France 
it . received smaller encouragement than in Germany and Aus- 
tria, where its influence is revealed in much of the recent monu- 
mental sculpture. The gospel of the movement forbids in chief 
any show of anatomical detail, and allows but little of true con- 
struction or of natural forms. 

There can be little doubt that to this movement, in part at 
least, was due the awakening of public interest in sculpture 
about the year 19x0. It was during the following year that con- 
efforts were made to coflect for public exhibition the 
works of that foremost of British sculptors, Alfred Stevens. 
That these eforts were successful was plain from the space de- 
voted to the exhibition in the Tate Gallery during Nov. and 
Dec. 191X and Jan. following. This exhibition constituted in 
the case of the majority of visitors a first introduction to the 
finest sculptor Great Britain had produced. The interest it 
provoked encouraged a scheme for a further and more perma- 
nent confection fend preservation of the scattered works of this 
great in&ster. Public interest in Stevens was promoted to a very 
large extent by the labemrs of the Stevens Memorial Committee, 
and by the enthusiasm and solicitude of Prof. Legros, and it 
was on behalf of this Committee that in 19x1 the late Sir William 
Richmond presented to the trustees of the gallery an interesting 
bust of Stevens by Edouard Lant6ri. Since then the collection 
at the Tate Gallery has been enriched by a cast of Stevens’s 
remarkably fine chimney piece at Dorchester Plouse. 

Foremost of European sculptural works raised ;in igii were, 
in Rome, the large memorial to King Victor Emmanuel, and, in 
London, the great memorial to Queen Victoria at Buckingham 
Palace. The Victor !l^mmanuel monument reveals n6 iiidividual- 
iam or inspiration in its de^gh or modelling. The Victoria tif em- 
orial, largest of sculptural moiiuments in London, is imposing in 
its eflect and is magnificently situated at the head of the Mall 
and before the Palace. In 1912 the great bronze quadriga by 
Adriai|iones Was plkced upon Decimus Burton’s arch at the top 
oi Ckmipibrion ^ 


like tevlvd of sciil^ this period was net 

evident alone iii patobhial and dvic pktironage; it was found— 
lor the first timcH-a. suitable and convenient, and certainiyi 
an effective, channel, through which might be expressed interna- 
tional courtesies adaptable to various occasions. Three such 
works, wlxich might be regarded as political, were erected in 
London during the year roacKX, to wliidi reference will be made 
later. During xgx a two sudxmoniimentswereUaveiled in France, 
both of which wete in the form of courtesies between that coun^ 
try and Great Britain. On April 1 2 M. Pointarfi tmveiled at 
Nice the Queen Victoria Memorial, and on April X3 a memorial 
to King Edward was presented tb the public at Cannes. 

In the meantime one of the most important events of 19x2 
in England was the completion of Alfred Stevens’s monument 
to the Duke of Wellington in St; Paul’s Cathedral by the addition 
of the bronze equestrian statue of the duke which was designed' 
,to surmount the monument. Alfred SteVens, the designer of 
this splendid work, had died leaving the memorial incomplete, 
and it must for ever remain a matter for regret that many im- 
portant architectural features in Stevens’s original design were ‘ 
modified with results destructive to the purity of the style and 
the elasticity of the structure; It was not until es years after 
Stevens’s untimely death that the screens were removed and the 
completed monument revealed to the public gaze. Fortunately 
the great sculptor had left behind him a small model which he 
had designed for the equestrian group, and John Tweed, who 
was finally commissioned to carry out this portion of the work^ 
followed and developed with no mean intelligence the ideas con- 
veyed in the small original model. The result is not, however, as 
happy as could have been desired. The horse is in the Renais^ 
sance style as intended by Stevens, and is in keeping with the 
rest of the design; the light is quite inadequate to illuminate the 
upper parts of the monument, which is far too high lor its posi- 
tion, the bronze group barely clearitng the overhead structure of 
the building and consequendy suffering some obscurity. 

The Tate Gallery, in London, latterly more fittingly known as 
the National Gallery of British Art, was enriched by Che addition 
of Havard Thomas’s bronze statue “Lycidas,” the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. £. Sadler, while perhaps the most interesting work in 
the Royal Academy exhibition of 1912 was the saxne sculptor’s 
statue “ Thyrais,” which was acquired by the Felton Bequest 
Committee for the National Gallery of Melbourne. 

The outbreak of the World War had no imifcediatcly noticeable 
effect on British sculpture. The work shown at the Royal 
Academy exhibition just then concluded had been of an upusuaL 
ly high standard, Sir Thomas Brock’s statue Of Capt. Cook had 
l^en set up in the Mall, London, and a very large number of 
works of some importance were well on the way to completion 
in the autumn of 1914. These did much to cover any paucity 
which might have been apparent in the exhibition of the follow- 
ing year. Nevertheless^ upon the outbreak of hostilities a vast 
number of contracts lor important architectural sculpture were 
at once cancelled or their execution postponed. This, it is hardly 
necessary to say, resulted in a period of distress and stagnation 
which terminated only with the demand for war memorials after 
the signing of the Armistice* 

While general attention was focussed upon the war, British 
sculpture suffered a severe blow by the death of Prof. Edouard 
Lantferi, of the Royal College of Art* As a sculptor hi$( output: 
amounted to little, but,; as he himself would^have had it, the 
fruits Of his teaching wiillong survive hitUi and those sound con- 
structive principles of sculpture which he taught wiU remain an 
influence in that distinctively Iritisfa school' of sculpture which 
he endeavoured to promote. 

Two works of outstanding beauty and remarkable workman^ 
ship in the Academy exhibition of r 9x4 Should be mentioned: 
Havard Thomas’s bronze cast of his Thyrrig,” wWch had 
appeared in wax two years previously^ and Derwent Wood’s 
brotae bust of Mr. Henry James^ ' 

No sculpture of importance was made pubUc during X915 
beyond Rodin’s “Burghets of Calais,” Lady Scott’s statue of 
CapL Scott, and sudh works as were exMbiUd afe jthe 
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Academy. Mr. Toft’s i^te, The Bather^” ms a hotable 
eihlbit, and it was bought by the Trustees of the ChOntrey 
Bequest for the national collection. A large work In marble 
which attracted much attention was the statue ** Premier Matin ” 
by the Beli^an sculptor Egide Rombeaux. Political interest in 
Serbia, arising out of the war, was in part responsible for the 
exhiMtion this year In London of the work of Mestrovic, the 
Serbian sculptor; his work, though showing an extreme revolt 
against academidsm, is undoubtedly powerful and fuU of indi*^ 
vidualism. Rodin’s already well-known bronae group, ** The 
Burghers of Calais,” purchased in rpis by the Natio^ Arts 
Collectioh fund, was erected in Victosria Tower Gaidem, London, 
and the memorial statue of Capt. Scott was set up 4 A Waterloo 
Place, London. 

Derwent Wood won further honour with his child’s head 
(a portrait of Master Charles Haviland Hillman) in the Academy 
in 1017; This year was specially marked, however, by the death 
of that greatest of moderh sculptors, Auguste Rodin, a master 
who has exercised probably a greater influence upon the sculp- 
ture of his day than has any before him. His works had long 
since found their way into every important public and private 
collection of modem art in Europe and America; a triumph of 
extraordinary signihcance, because it was not until' compara- 
tively late in his career that he won official recognition. 

In Aug. 1919 a picturesque 6gure was removed from sculpture 
circles by the death of Walter Winans. Never a sculptor of 
more than technical ability, Winans worked to please himself 
and for the entertainment of his friends. Horses and shooting 
were perhaps as great a passion with him, and, though in sculp- 
ture he was a gifted dilettante and no more, he had some suc- 
cesses and was widely known. 

Save for the few exceptions of those men who were physically 
unable to render war-service j almost every British sculptor had 
now been for some time with the fighting forces or engaged in 
the hospitals or munition works at home. Metals — particularly 
those Of which bronse is constituted-^^were controlled by Gov- 
ernment in order to safeguard the supply necessary to the manu- 
facture of war munitions. This supply, though sufficient for 
those needs, did not veiy far exceed them; it is worthy of note, 
therefore, that the Government, in the interests of sculpture, 
ascertained the average amount of bronxe used by those sculp- 
tors who were still at work, and assigned to each such quantity 
of metal as was in fair proportion to his previous needs. Beyond 
this, however, the British Government did little or nothing to 
encourage or to make use of sculpture, though Germany, in the 
meantime, found a valuable weapon in the production of war 
medals, which were designed as propaganda to serve the double 
purpose of heartening the German people by commemorating 
real or supposed victories and of disseminating in neutral coun- 
tries evidence of Albion’s perfidy and of the success of German 
arms. These medals, of which some hundred or more were de- 
signed, are in very many cases works of a high artistic order, 
and several museums in Great Britain have secured fairly 
representative collections of them. 

During 1920-X no fewer than three public statues which may 
weU fall under the category of ” International Courtesies” were 
erected in London: the monument of ** Gratitude” (a bronze 
group by Victor Rousseau)— the gift of Belgium— nerected on 
the Thames Embankineiit in Canning Enclosure, Westminster; 
the statue of Abraham Lincoln by Saint-Gaudens — a gift of the 
United States; and the bronze replica of Houdon’s George 
Washington, presented by the state of Virginia and set up in 
Trafalgar Square. 

The London memorial to Nurse Cavell by Sir George Framp- 
ton, erected near St. Martin’s church, Trafalgar Square, caused 
something like a sensation iii 1920 by the evidence it gave of 
this Well-knOwn academic sculptor’s conversion to simple and 
severe forms of arChaicism. This was particularly noticeable in 
the treatment of the architectural form^: , Some remarkable 
sculpture was exhibited in June 1921 by jpaul Manship, a 
sculptor of great individuality and strength of modelling. In 
July X9ax Bertram MacKetittaFs equestrian statue of Ring 
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Edward VII. wai unveiled in Watesioo FkCe by King George. 
The sculptor was knighted after the ceremony. In Scotland 
Mt, Pettendiigh MacGiilivry was made King’s Sculptor,” a 
title that has no counterpart in England. (C. Po.) 

Ukitkd States.— A lthough the period z9za<*so brought to 
light no new master in American sculpture, it showed an in- 
crease in the number of sculptors, and much good work was 
done. D. C. French, who in x 920 had reached the age Of 70, 
was still indefatigable; conspicuous among his later works were 
the ” Melvin Mcanorial ” and the statue of Emerson, both at 
Concord, Mass.; Lincoln,” at Lincoln, Neb. ; the Longfellow 
and Lafayette idiefs; the exquisite Spencer Trask Memorial 
at Saratoga Springs, N.V^; and the imposing ” Lincoln” for 
Washington, D.C.^ Insides a score of architectural groups of 
high value. F. W..MacMonnies erected a ” Pioneer Fountain ” 
at Denver and a Washington group at Princeton, N.J. G. G. 
Barnard was as always origiiial; his gigaiitic processionals in 
Harrisburg, like his rugged Lincoln ” in Cincinnati, compelled 
attention and discussion. Paid Bartlett devoted years to his 
equestrian ” Lafayette” for Paris, following this with the pedi- 
mental group for the capitol, Washington, D.C. Henry Shrady’s 
monument to Generd Grant (Washington, D.C.) was a 
work of sincerity. H. A. MacNeil embellished Ohio’s capitol 
with his “McKinley Memorial” and Albany with a soldiers’ 
monument. St. Paul and Springfield, 111 . , and Worcester, M ass. , 
gained new works by Andrew O’Connor. A. A. Weinman’s 
Baltimore group, C. Keck’s “Republic” in Pittsburgh, and 
H. A. Lukeman’s various monuments were important contribu- 
tions. Kari Bitter’s untimely death in 1915 was a great loss; 
among his last works were the admirable East pediment of the 
Wisconsin state capitol, the austere “ Carl Schurz ” (New York), 
and the “ Lowry Memorial ” in Minneapolis. Another good pedi- 
ment was that of the Kentucky capitol by Charles Niehaus. 
Miss Anna Hyatt’s “Joan of Arc” (New York) was completely 
successful. Cyrus E. Dallin continued his mounted Indians; 
“ The Appeal to the Great Spirit ” was perhaps the finest. J. E; 
Fraser’s “ End of the Trail ” was a notable achievement. Among 
portrait statues were Weinman’s seated “ Lincoln ” (Hodgens^ 
villc, Ky.); Edmund T. Quinn’s “Edwin Booth” (Now Vorkl; 
R* Tait McKenzie’s “Wbitefield” (Philadelphia) ; and I.»conai!d 
Crunehe’s “Governor Oglesby” (Chicago). Herbert Adanis 
produced his “ Bryant” (New York), as also his graceful Mac- 
Millan Fountain in Washington, D.C. In {Portrait busts Charles 
Grafly continued to lead, with his former pupil, Albin Polasek, 
a close second. Atillio Piccirilli’s “ Outcast ” and “A Soul” were 
sculpture “ by first intention.” McCartaii’s graceful fauns and 
Rudolf Evans’ beautiful “ Golden Hour” were of this period. 
Chester Beach and Paul Manship continued their successful 
work. Sherry Fry’s fountain for St. George, Staten Island, re- 
vealed skill of a high order. Evelyn Longman was well repre- 
sented by her Allison Memorial (Des Moines, la.), and the 
Illinois Centennial Monument, Logan Square, Chicago. Nellie 
V. Walker had important works in many western dtiesr-^for 
example, her heroic “Keokuk.” Lorado Taft’s “Black Hawk” 
and several fountains were also of this period. Doubtless the 
most stimulating event of the decade was the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition of X915 in San Francisco^ Among the many sculp- 
tors who made valuable contribution to its display of decorative 
art were Colder. Aitken, Roth, MacNeil, Jaegers, and Konti. 

(L. T.) 

SEAMAN, SIR OWEN (i86x- ), English poet and editor of 

Pundh (see 24.543), was knighted in X9X4. His later volumes in- 
clude War Time Mdde in England (1916) and From the 

Home Front (1918), mainly reprints of verses contributed to 
Punch, At the beginning of the World War he joined the “ Veter- 
ans” corps of the former Inns of Court Volunteers, later known as 
the Inns of Court Reserve Coips (2nd batt. of the County of Lon- 
don Volunteer Regt.). He was gazetted lieutenant in 19x6. 

SEDGWICK, ADAM (*856-19x3), English biologist, was born 
at Norwich Sept. 28 1856. Educated at Marlborough, King’s 
College, London, and Trinity College. Cambridge, he became fdi- 
low and tutor of his college and assisted F. M. Balfour the first 
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ianiin at Cainhridge^ Ftatii xStgo to 

tgo 4 k 0 held a readership in that. subje<4 himself, and in ^90f 
betsmt prafcasoir oI zotH^gy in Cambridge University* Two years 
lat^rihe was transferred to the Imperial CoUege of Sdenoe and 
Technolos^ in the same capacity. Details of his work in cytology 
and icmbryoidgy : are to be found in 7.720, ^.320 and 328. He died 
inLondon Feb/27 XQ13. 

SBBBaHM* FREDERIC, (1833-1012), English historian, was b 
nalive of Bradford and came of a Quaker family., His interest in 
ptobloms of modem life,, social and religious, ied him to study the 
conditions oiEngliah rural life in the past and the religious move* 
ments ofuhe Reformation. In his English Village Communily 
he dwelt on the survival of Roman influenoesinagricultur^ 
life;; and in Jhisi Trihal Syslem in Woks (1895) he reconstituted 
a Celtio.aociety fiom z4th century evidence. lie died at Hitchin 
Feb.'6 rgia* 

.iSBBLYrSIR CHARUBS6, arr BAnx. (x833-roi5)> British politic 
dan was^m at Lincoln Aug. IS X833. He cameof a family which 
held large property, induding coal-mines, in the Midlands, and 
also in the Isle of Wighti In z86q he entered the House of Com^ 
mons as liberal member for Nottingham, but lost his seat at the 
general election of 1874. He was rejected in x88o> but seceded 
from the liberal party on Irish Home Rule, and in 1885 lost his 
seat . He was once more elected in 1892, and held the seat until 
t895. In 1S96 he was created a baronet. Sir Charles Seely was a 
warm; supporter of the Volunteer movement. He died suddenly 
at Brooke House, Isle of Wight, April 16 1915. 

His youngest son, Johw Edwajkd Bernard Seely (i868r ), 

British pohtidan, was born at Brooke HiU Hall, Derbyshire, May 
31 x868i Educated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
waa called to the bar in 1897, and from 1900 to root served with 
the yeomanry dturing the South African War. In 1900 he entered 
the House of Commons as Liberal member for the Isle of Wight, 
but was defeated at the 1906 election. He was, however, elected 
theiSame year for the Abercromby division of Liverpool. In 1908 
he entered the Asquith Government as Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies, but in 1910 lost his seat, although in the second general 
eleotipn of that year he stood successfully for the Ilkeston division 
of I>«tby8hiro. In igr I he was made Under-Secretary for War, and 
itt xpi 2 became War Minister. Owing, however, to the events 
attending the Curragh incident of 19x4, he resigned in the summer, 
He served in the army with distinction in the World War, rising 
to the rank of general in 19x8, and on his return to oihdal life be- 
came patUamentary under-secretary to the Ministry of Munitions 
and deputy-Ministcr of Munitions (1918). In Jan. 19x9 he became 
Under-Secretary for Air, and president of the Air Council, but re- 
signed in Nov. of the same year. 

SiSaUR. FlIRRB M. M. H., HARQUIS DB (1853-19x6), 
French author (see 24.584), died at Poissy Aug. 13 xgib. 

SBISHOLORY (^ee 8.817 and 24.589). — Strictly speaking, 
srismology is that department of knowledge which is concerned 
with the study of earthquakes^ and such was its meaning up to 
the end of the rgth century, the older seism<dogy being exclu- 
sively concerned with the earthquake which could be felt. In 
the eariy nineties it was discovered that suitably designed and 
sufhdently sensitive seismometers recorded disturbances which 
were evidently connected with great earthquakes, and, as it was 
known that the intensity of disturbance decreased with an in- 
crease of distance from the central region of greatest violence, it 
was natural to conclude that the very small disturbances, 
registered at great distances, were due to the same cause that 
gave rise to the destructive earthquake. With the accumulation 
p[ observations difBculties began to arise; it was found that 
neither the magnitude of the disturbance, nor the distance at 
which record could be obtained, bore any constant relation to 
the magnitude of the earthquake. Some shocks of great violence 
gave small records, not very extensively distributed, while 
others of much less severity at the place of origin gave much 
larger records and were registered all over the dearth. The 
distant records/ however, continued to be regarded as records 
of the: earthquake itself, and are still generally described as suchw 
in . : 1009 R. Dv Oldham, when examining the circumstances 


of the CaHfomiaq >ealR^^ arrived at; the concltisk]li 

tlmt the Iroctums and) dislocations ofithe' surface rocks, which 
gave rise to the destructive earthiiaakes, Were but a secondarj^ 
consequence of a deep<^seated disturbance, to which he gave the 
name othiMyseism, and suggested that this/and not; the earths 
quake^ was the origin ol the disturbance which, propagated 
through the interior-of the earth; gave rise to the long-distnnce 
records, commonly known as srismograma. Subsequent eon- 
slderation of other earthquakes conhrmed his belief in the cor? 
reCtness of the conciustonvand from this it results that the word 
‘‘ seismology '' is at present being used to cover two distinct and 
independent departments of study, which may be distinguished 
a^kleseismology (rpXs, distant) qr the study of the long-distance 
records, and engysseismology near) or the study of the 

earthquake proper, each being distinct and indepexulent ofshoots 
of the bathyseism, or deep-seated disturbance. It is the first of 
these which, at the present day, is more especially meant by 
seismology, and it is an instance of the way in which words 
gradually depart from their originar meaning, that the term 
should have come to imply something which has no direct 
connexion with earthquakes. , 

Nothing is known at present of the origin of the bathyseism, 
and very little of the depth at which it originates. The latter 
probably varies considerably, those disturbances which give 
rise to well-marked telescisms and moderate surface earth- 
quakes taking place at greater depths than others which are 
accompanied by violent and destructive earthquakes. The only 
suggestion which has yet appeared of the depth of origin is by 
Dr. G. W. Walker, who has followed up certain investigations, 
started by Prince Boris Galitsin, of the angle of emergencies of 
the wave-paths, and finds that in many cases they indicate an 
origin at a considerable depth (it may be as much as 1,200 km.) 
below the surface. These investigations require following up 
before they can be accepted as conclusive, but the suggestion is 
of interest; there is no inherent impossibility, and it seems to 
offer a possible explanation of some difficulties which have 
arisen in the interpretation of the long-distance seismograms. 

Since 1910 many improvements in detail have been made in 
the instruments used for obtaining the long-distance records 
of the newer, or tele-, seismology, and an entirely new principle 
was introduced by the late Prince Boris Galitzin for a direct 
measurement of the acceleration of the true motion of the 
ground. This instrument is based on the fact that, if a plate of 
quartz is subjected to pressure between two sheets of metal, a 
free electric charge appears in those sheets, the amount of which 
is proportioned to the pressure. An instrument was actually 
constructed on this principle and subjected to experimental 
tests, but has not been appUed to the recording of natural dis- 
turbances, owiiig to the death of the inventor and the effects of 
the political revolution in Russia. 

The rate of propagation of wave-motion through the earthy 
as registered by long-distance seismographs, has been investigated 
by Dr. C. G. Knott, who has succeeded in solving the mathemat- 
ical difficulties of the problem. He finds that the rate of trans- 
mission 0! both the first phase, condensational, and of the second 
phase, distortional, waves increases continuously till thewave- 
paih attains a depth of about three-tenths of the earth’s radius, 
the wave-paths reaching lesser depths than this having a con- 
tinuously curved form, convex towards the centre of the earth. 
Beyond this the rate of propagation is nearly constant, even de- 
creasing at certain depths $0 that some of the wave paths are 
concave towards the centre in part of their course. Below six- 
tenths of the radius the distortional wave is killed out, and, is 
not registered at distances greater than tap® from the epicentre. 
The rate of propagation of the two forms of wave-motion is abopt 
7t2 and 4*0 km. per second respectively, near the surface of the 
earth, and about 12*8 and 6-8 at depths of over 1,500 kilometres, 

For the older seismolc^ or study of earthquakes proper, 
Gbologv (section PynowKwl Gsolegy). 

ApxnORtTiES. — The best general introduction to the newer seis- 
mology is Dr. G, W. Walker, Modern Seismology (191$), The most 
commete Is by Prince B. Galitsin, original in Russian; a German 
tmnstation, m appeared in 191a. G. W- 
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qomple^i^j ihia c^^ iu ^be pubUc eleipent^y 
learn tb^lldlp^ng tJ?a 4 e, uptil through ,ti;ie mpc^iuip pif p^pns,^ 
Pfov^ded with a pl^ce in th^,t^che«a' a^wwary at $1. 

In thia ivay hp hpcarnc ap pleineptaiy;^^ t^aehei:^ , Origipflly 


iucl^d tp the^Qciiimu joined i^ i8^ ^he Sp- 


pal Democratic party. He oipamzed the 4 <^dal ppmppratic 
tpaqher^ oft Yfcnna,. and in the Piet of p^wei;;A wtrhi waged a herjqe 
hght against Surgomaater Pue^ the^ dpnun^bt Christian 
Spdali^ pairty^ Plepted in ippti he be- 

came, after the death of pernerstorferl itSiyicerpresident doam to 
its dissolution. After the revolution of ipr8 be was presklent, pf 
the Germ^-Austiian iKatipnal A^mblyf the 

nation^ parliament {jifatiendr^) until the new elections in Oct 
ipso, and federal president until Npv. rpso. Hewasinrpsi chairs 
man of the committee of the Social Demperatip ppxty and of the 
paxUamentary party, and vice-president pf the ff^UipnalrtU. , 
SELBQRNE; WILLIAH PALMER, sim £Aat of. 

(i8S|Pn )> Engli^ politician {see 24,599), omhis return frop^ 
the ^vernorship of South Africa resumed his prominent posit 
tion in the Hou^ of Lords. He topk an active share in defending 
the House against Liberal attack, and was . one of the leading 
Die-hards *’ who maintained an uncompromising resistance to 
the Parliament billv In regard to Irish Home Rule, he constantly 
pressed for a referendum to the people. As a former First Lord 
of the Admiralty, he contributed decisively to the condemnatipn 
passed: by the House on the Dedaration of London. Whep the 
World War cawi® he was largely occupied with his military du- 
ties with the 3rd Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment ; but he 
joined the hrst Coalition Ministry as Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. As minister he appointed a committee of technical 
experts and practical agriculturists, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Milner, to report on the means of maintaining and increas- 
ing food production in England and Wales; but, fortihed by the 
opinion of a Scottish cpmmittee appointed for the same purpose^ 
he and the Government rejected the English committee’s recoin- 
mendation to guarantee farmers a minimum price of 45s, a 
quarter for the four years following the harvest of 1916. He 
preferred a plan for organization and cooperation through the 
county councils and the Board of Agriculture. In June of the 
following year he resigned his office because he disapproved of 
the Irish policy accepted by Mr. Asquith’s Government as a 
result of Mr. Lloyd George’s negotiations with Irish leaders. 
He did not join Mr, Lloyd George’s Ministry, and after the war 
he was mainly conspicuous in ecclesiastical matters; he was 
forward in promoting the movement for self-government in the 
Church which culminated in the Church Enabling Act of 1919. 
His elder son, Rounpell, Cecii-, Visct. Woemuer (b. 1887), en- 
tered Parliament in 1910, and proved an active member of 
the Unionist party^ A younger son was killed in the war. 

SELFr 0 EtSH|IINATlON« — This phrase, defined in the Oxford 
New ^t^glish JHctiQtmy as /* the determination of one’s mind or 
will by itself towards an object,” was used exclusively, from the 
17th century to within quite recent years, as a synonym for 
‘* free will ” in the individual person, as opposed tp the deter- 
mination of this will by God’s predestination — the doctrine of 
Determinism. Thus John Scott, in his Christian Life (1683-6), 
speaks of “ necessary agents, that have no Free-will or Principle 
of SSlf -determination,” and Bishojp Stillingfleet, in his Origines 
Setcrae (1^62), of giving the freedom of his actions, and at 
selfrdetermining power.” The New English, Dictionary fails to 
show any use of the phrase in earlier days in the sense in which 
it became widespread and familiar at the close of the World War, 
anil it has been commonly assumed that it was a new word 
Gpmedf rather adapted from the Russian Somo-obraehenie, to 
give convenient expression to the political principle for which 


themaridns of the Entente were be fiightingi 

that ks to say; the right of nations tb dotermine their own allea 
glande and form of government. ? It had; hbti^er, been used In 
this seme even before the war/ Thus in his aiHele on R6 mk 
in the earlier volumes (zxih edition) of this Eneyctopaedia <a 
recension of the 9th edition article by Prof . M. F/ l^lham) Ftof, 
H; Stuart Jones, writing of the Roman proidndal goverhiOfmt, 
says that /^ nothing could compensate for the lack of self^ter- 
mination P (m’23.053). ‘ r 

It was after the Revolution of March 1917 in Russk^that 
P self-deterddnation as a poUtical mtch^woid came inM^^^ 
den proininence. 1!^ April to the Russian Government, then 
dominated by the Radical clement Under Kerensky, issued a 
statement wMdi it&d, among other things, that ** Free Russia 
does not ahn at dominsting other nations; , . I : its object 
is to estaMish a durable peace on the baris of the rights of 
nations to decide thdr own destiny.’^ The substance of this 
prodemation was at once condensed into the formula ** self- 
determination, no annexations, no indemnities,” which was to 
produce so profound, and in some ways so disastrous^ an iwfiucncc 
on the world-settlement which followed the wntj The principle 
of self-determination had, indeed, already been laid down by 
President Wilson in his address to Congress of Jani 22 2917. 
“ No peace can last,” he said, ** or ought to last, which does not 
recognise and accept the principle that Oovernments derive all 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” Tlie prin- 
ciple, and the words in^ which it is defined, are those of the 
American Declaration of Independence; it was not till a ^year 
later that President Wilson himself crystallized this prindtde 
in the word self-determination ” in the address to Congress of 
Feb. t i 1918, in which he defined the Fourteen Points; and on 
this occasion the phrase is still marked as a neologism ’ by being 
printed between inverted commas. ” ‘ Self-determination ’ is 
not a mere phrase,” he said; ** it is an imperative principle of 
action which statesmen will henceforth ignore at thchr peril.^* 
Two months later, in hisapeech of April 0, the phrase hud become; 
as it were, naturalized; he speaks of ” the free selWcterminalion 
of nations upon which all the modem world insists.” The 
inverted commas no longer appear. 

President Wilson has been blaxbed in certain quartets for his 
failure at the Peace Conference in iqtq to make the principle 
of self-determination the only basis of the ultimate settlement, 
for allowing the old diplomatic Adam too much say in the 
adjustment of national boundaries, in this respect the blame 
is not deserved; for he had early pointed out that the application 
of the principle must be conditional; the fourth of the ** Four 
Principles ” laid down in his speech of Feb. ii 1918 was ” that 
all well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded the utmost 
satisfaction that can be accorded them without introducing new 
or perpetuating old elements of discord and antagonism that 
would be likely to break the peace of Europe and consequently 
the world.” This is, of course, a serious limitation of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination in its practical application, since It 
involves a check upon this determination by an outside authority, 
which authority President Wilson defined as ” the organized 
force of mankind — embodied in the League of Nations — but 
which in effect has been, and always mu.st be, those nations that 
are in a position to make their vrill prevail, whether inside or 
outside the League. In practice, then, self-determination has 
proved largely illusory. The Treaty of Versailles made advances 
towards the application of the principle, but these advances were 
tentative and timid. No transferences of territory of the first 
importance— such as those of Alsace-Lorraine to France or of 
Posen and West Prussia to Poland— were made subject to 
plebiscites. In the treaty with Germany plebiscites were pre- 
scribed in the> cases of the districts of Allenstein and Marien- 
werder, of Upper ^Silesia and of North Schleswig, and negative 
plebiscites in the case of Eupen and Malm6dy. In Austrian 
treaty plebiscite were prescribed in the cases of Klagenfurt and 
Teschen, but it was only in the former case that a popular vote 
was actually taken. A plebiscite was refused 'in the case of 
Western Hungary, transferred to the Republic of Austria under 
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tk 4 l nmt of BufgenJia^* Tha case of Eaat Galida was left apm, 
aii 4 so remained m i^ai. Ei^perienoe in tbaoaaeof Upper Silesia 
abundantly proved tbe* wisdom of tbtia Undtii^ right of 
•eU«determlnotion. PLebisdtOs had worked smoothly enough in 
the case of fairly homogeneona areas defined by ancient bound* 
aries, as in Avignon in 1791 and Savoy and Nfce in iSdO} they 
are altogether another matter in districts inhabited by mixed 
populati^s divided by bitter national Jealoudeis. The method 
proved in any case to be costly and dilatory. In large areas it 
involved an extensive military control whfeh the victorious 
Allies were unable to provide* while it was impossible to set up 
provisional governments to supervise the paiiitlQn of areas over 
which they exercised’ control. 

The experience of the diplomatists at VecsalUes has then, il 
properly studied* great value as a corrective to the dreams of 
idealil^ts who persist in building theories for an imagltiary world* 
But* apart from this experience* it is certain that the principle 
of self-determination could not be universally applied without 
overthrowing all that remains of the world’s order. Yet the 
principle remains* in spite of disillusionment* a powerful solvent 
of established bodies politic* and it is therefore stiU important 
to understand its implications. The phrase “ the self-determi* 
nation of nations” is widely accepted as the expression of a prtn^ 
ciple as olear as it is just. So far as the meaning of self-deter* 
minatbn is concerned* it is indeed clear enough. What is not 
m clear is what is meant by a ” nation.” This is a subject 
lOund which interminable discussions have centred* and which 
must be examined if the full implications of the prindpio of sell- 
determination are to be realized. 

Definition of Nation and Nationality i^htgeiJlXy defined* a na- 
tion is the aggregate of the subjects or citizens Of a particular 
sovereign state* and nationality is the quality of such subjection 
or citizenship. But the word ” nation ” has also a wider mean- 
ing* which the English Dictionary embodies in the following 
inclusive definition A nation is an extensive aggregate of 
persons closely associated with each other by common descent^ 
language* or history* so as to form a distinct race or people* 
usually organized as a separate political State and occupying a 
definite territory.” This definition is open to criticism* as 
involving some confusion of thought : and this confusion is not 
made km confounded by the definition of ” nationality ” as 
primarily synonymous with “ nation ” but ” frequently a people 
potentially but not actually a nation*” while a ” people ” is 
defined as ” a body of persons composing a community* tribe, 
race* or nation.” 

The truth is that the vagueness of our terms reflects the 
vagueness of our ideas about a problem the intricacies of which 
we have only recently been called upon to unravel. No satis- 
factory definition of the word “nation” is possible because* 
save in its legal sense* it conveys no definite idea; and the same 
is true of the word “ nationality.” Yet a clear definition is the 
essential pteliminaty to any fruitful discussion. It is proposed 
then, for the purposes of the present argument* to use the word 
“ nation ” in the sense of “ the sum of people constituting a 
sovereign and independent body politic,” the Latin populus as 
distinguished from natlo. The word “ nationality ” it is pro- 
posed to deprive of its legal connotation* and to define a nation- 
ality as ” an extensive aggregate of persons conscious of a com- 
munity of sentiments* experiences* or qualities which make 
them feel themselves a distinct people.” The various elements 
that produce this consciousness will be discussed later. They 
have an important bearing on the practicai problem which , was 
Only very imperfectly solved by the Treaty of Versailles, namely, 
the problem raised by the chdm of nationalities* thus defined, 
to become nations. The complexity and perils of the issues 
involved in this claim may be illuminated by the fact that* even 
now* in the actual polities of the world* nationalities and nations 
nowhere coincide. It remains* therefore, of great importance to 
determine what are the essential qualities of nationality and 
what are its necessary relations to the conception of the state. 

' Tkoofks of NaHomlity . — On few subjects has there been so 
great i a difference of opinion as on the question of what conv 


adttttes natkmalii^. Fichte expWiidd it, in tenhs of his trad- 
icex^nta! philosophy* a^ n <B^ne ahd spiritual* a mani- 
festation the mind of God i^eveaUhg itself in the national souL 
So* too* for Mazzini* the prophet of the ItaUan r^efgtinenfa* 
hariohiility was a thing sacred not to be profahed by a ^ 
analysis bf its elements* but believed in and suffered for as a 
prime articlb of laith-^the “ faith in libetty for him the map 
of Europe wwoU; have to be redrawn on national lines as the 
necessary first step towards the universal association of the 
human lace.^^ No Student Of the history of the rise Of nation- 
alities durhiif the last hundred years win underrate the pari 
played by siieh :bYophets as these. Yet their enthuSiastn by 
Itself explains nothing and woiffd have achieved nothing; it b 
like fire* itself a subtle and mysterious element* which yet needs 
very material fuel tO feed its destructive and creative force. 
The explanation of the phenomena of nationality* as other 
^thinkers have realized, must be sought* not in the region of 
metaphysics* but in that of observed facts. 

If we analyze the composition of the several nationalities* we 
find these elements: race* language* reli^on, common habitat* 
common conditions* mode of life and manners* political asso- 
ciation. These elements are* however* never all present at the 
same time, and node Of them is essential. Community of race* 
•even where thisis piif in the forefront of the claim of nationality* 
is mainly a politic fiction* at least in countries of European 
civifization* in which the races are inextricably mixed ub- 
Language* again* is as little as race the criterion of nationality* 
It may be* as Bluntschli says* the expression of a common spirit 
and of intellectual intercourse* and as such it may be brought 
powerfully to the aid of nationality* as in the case of the Czedi 
language in Bohemia* or* still more strikingly* of the English 
language in the United States. But nationality and inhented 
community Of speech are not identical. The Swiss are a distinct 
nationality* though they speak four different languages. Com- 
munity of language* on the other hand* has not prevented the 
British and the Americans from developing different nation- 
alities. Religion, too* has clearly no necessary connexion with 
nationality* though it has played a great part in creating and 
stereotyping nationalities, notably in countries of backward 
civilization* as in the Balkan peninsula or in Ireland. A common 
habitat and common conditions are doubtless powerful influences 
at times in determining nationality; but people have thus lived 
together for centuries without developing a national conscious- 
ness* and in many cases — notably in the cast of Europe— ^they 
have evolved separate national consciousnesses in spite of a 
common habitat and common conditions. As for manners and 
mode of life* these are apt to raise stronger barriers between 
classes thgn between nationalities. Lastly* political association* 
though — ^as in the case of the Swiss — it sometimes encourages 
the spirit of nationality* is more often its result than its cause. 

All these elements* then* may or may not contribute towards 
the formation of a nationality* but when we have summed them 
up wc arc no nearer to a solution of the problem of its formation. 
Some theorists seek this solution in a psychological process. 
“ A nationality*” says Bluntschli, ” only comes into being slowly* 
by a psychological process which gradiially produces in a mass 
of men a distinctive form of existence and community of Hfe* 
and 8tereot>^s these as the inheritance of the race.” * For him 
time* and a tradition of many generations* are the essential 
conditions. This may be true of the evolution of new nation- 
alities; it is not true of the creation of a hew sentiment of 
nationality in aven large masses of persohs. It is* for instance* 

^ ScritH (i8 vol«., Milan- Rome* 1861-91), viii.* aoj; xi., i8i, 243; 
xiL, 245. Maancini avoided the practical problem involved in the 
reconstruction of Europe on national lines by saying that it was 
sufficient to indicate the “ large lines ” and ** to leave details to the 
future and to the votes of the peoples (x.* 137). His own plan of 
reconstruction induded the restoration to Poland of the frontiers 
of end the setting up of a Bohemian-Moravian<^Hungarian fed- 
eration. As Signor Salvemini (Mazzinit 1920) points out* “the 
* design of God ^ was not quite so dear as Mazzini believed.” 

‘ * Uthre vOm modemen Stoat (5th ed. df AUgemein^s Staatste^, 
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the Ix^ast of the United Statee that they have been able to 
absorb annuatiy gome million of alien immigrajiti, and that one 
generation haa usually sufficed to give them not only the name 
but thefuU sense of American nationality. The psydiological ’’ 
element, indeed, may be admitted, but it does not explain the 
whole of the phenomena nor the ultimate driving force, so to 
speak, of nationality. 

The Oerman historian Karl Lamprecht came nearer the truth 
when he added another element, the economic, as the creative 
force in the evolution Of nationality. Like Bluntschli, he found 
a general law lor this evolution in the development of the Voiks- 
geis^f but he explains this development b;^change$ in economic 
conditions. Nationality, that is to say, is but a manifestation 
of the instinct of men to group themselves for the defence of 
their common interests, and it follows that the groups thus 
formed tend to shift and change with the ebb and flow of the 
economic struggle for existence. This view, which — if it be 
sound— -obviously conflicts with the belief that the triumph of 
the principle of self-determination would bring permanent peace 
to the world, was elaborated by the Austrian Socialist Otto 
Bauer^ in his NatiandlMtenfrage^ with special reference to the 
nationality question in the former Habsburg Monarchy. ** It 
is/’ he said, the battles of the economic classes, everywhere 
active, the changes in the means and the conditions of work 
which determine the strength and weakness, the death and 
rebirth of nationalities.” The determining factors of nationality 
in Austria-Hungary— which for the purpose of this study might 
be considered the laboratory of Europe — he declared to be not 
cultural but economic. The mass of men, the peasants and the 
labourers, are incapalde of that consciousness of a widespread, 
common, inherited culture which is supposed to be the hall- 
mark of nationality; but they are dissatisfled with their lot, 
resentful of the dominant powers whom they hold responsible, 
and ready therefore to group themselves against them. 

This revolutionary tendency, which among the lower classes 
of the dominant races is anti-national and cosmopolitan, is apt 
among subject races to express itself in natiomlism. The process 
was strikingly exemplifled in Bohemia, where the flood of Czech 
nationality followed the channels opened up by industrial 
change, and German nationality succumbed not so much to 
cultural as to economic pressure. Before the World War the 
same process was taking place in all the eastern marches of 
Germany— in Silesia, in Posen, and in East and West Prussia, 
in which for years past the German element had been succumb- 
ing to the irresistible flood of Polish nationality, of which the 
unifying force was the economic opposition of the Slav prole- 
tariat and peasantry to the German capitalist and governing 
classes. The same phenomenon is apparent in the case of Ireland. 
The idealists of Sinn Fein never succeeded in inspiring the shrewd 
peasantry with their own enthusiasm for their Milesian past 
the use of the renovated Gaelic language remained a conceit of 
the intellectuals ” of the cities; and the labourers and peas- 
ants were won to the RepHiblican cause by a frarik appeal to 
their economic interests-<^the promise of small holdings and of 
freedom from war taxation and the burden of the national debt. 

It is then clear that there is an economic basis for nationality, 
and that, whatever other elements may enter into it, a sense of 
community of material interests is always present. It may be 
added that this sense is the strongest and most essential filter, 
and that without it nothing else will serve to maintain the com- 
mon sentiment. Common origin, common language and a com- 
mon tradition of culture and laws will not preserve the unity of 
a nationality when the material interests of its parts come into 
violent conflict. This truth received its most momentous illus- 
tration in the secession of the southern states of the American 
Union in xSdo-x and the bitter struggle that followed. The 
principle of state sovereignty and independence on the one side, 
and that of American national union on the other, did but dis- 
guise the true causes of the struggle, which were less political 
than economic; the agricultural south was determined to pre- 
serve its economic system^ based oh negro slavery; the indus- 
trial north was primarily inspired, not by any abstract love of 
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cdoured humanity, but by the eoonoiliic objection of the laboux^ 
ing masses to the slave System. 

JRelaUiM of NaHmalUy h $he Nation or In considering 

the relation between the idea of nationality and that of the 
state w^ are apt to be confused by the romantic and idealistic 
tinge given to the idea of nationality by the poets and philos- 
ophers of the struggles for freedom. A nationality, conceived 
as something divinely inspired, Is believed to have not only the 
capacity but the right to become a nation, and its legitimate 
growth to be necessarily stunted if it be prevented from doing 
so. Bluntschli, for. instance, described a nationality as an 
incomplete organism which coiild only become completed as an 
effective personality ” by political organixation as a nation ot 
state, and some such idea underlay the Liberal enthusiasm for 
that ” principle of nationalities ” which during the last hundred 
years has so profoundly changed the map of the world. But 
when we come to examine this principle, as stated by its most 
conspicuous champions, we find no clear conception of what it 
ultimately involves, while the main question — of what con- 
stitutes a nationality^ — ^is consistently begged. The late M. 
Emile Ollivier, for instance, defines the principle of nationality 
(and incidentally of self-determination) as foUows: — 

This principle is that every association of men called a people is 
an independent individuality; free, aovere^, enjoying the impre- 
scriptible right of self-determination {de disposer d elle*mime) l^h 
ill internal and external affairs.^ 

If the word ‘‘people” be taken in its usual non-political 
sense, this statement was, and remains, obviously untrue, or 
represents at most an aspiration; if it means a nation^ then the 
principle as here defined is merely that of the sovereign inde- 
pendence of nations, Lc. states, which has always been a funr 
damental doctrine of international law; it is, that is to say, 
a conservative, not a revolutionary principle. But this is not 
what M. Ollivier meant by it. For him, as the apologist of 
the Libera] Empire, the principle of nationality was dynamic, 
not static; it involved a regrouping of the nations, not— as 
Alexander I, of Russia had once proposed — by the formation 
from above of homogeneous populations fenced off by their 
natural boundaries, but by the free vote of the people con- 
cerned — the Napoleonic plebiscite. This principle of nation- 
alities, he says in his L* Empire libiralf is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from the theory of great agglomerations, the natural 
limits of the race, for race has nothing to do with it:— 

In the politics of nationality there are no natural frontiers. The 
true frontiers are those fixed by the will of the populations. The idea 
of race is barbarous, exclusive, retrograde, having nothing in com- 
mon with the large, holy, civilising idea of country (patrie), 

Renan, in \ii%Qu^est<c qu^une nation? comes to much the same 
conclusion. A Zollvercin,he says, is not a patrie; a nation is 
a grand aggregation of men with a moral conscience which 
causes them to sacrifice their individual interests to those of the 
community; wherever the existence of such a moral conscience 
is proved a nation exists as of right. ” If there is any doubt 
as to its frontiers, consult the populations in dispute.” 

This solution of a difficult problem would be admirably easy 
were the rivalries of nationalities confined to the frontiers of 
states, which we have the best reason to know they are not, and 
were these frontiers themselves a mere question of marks on the 
map. But in any case, as Herr Bauer points out, this ” psycho- 
logical-voluntarist ” theory begs the whole question of nation- 
ality, for it does not explain the factors that determine the will 
of populations to form a nation or to attach themselves to a 
nation already formed—supposing they are conscious of pos- 
sessing a choice. It docs not, that is to say, give us the real con- 
necting link between nationality and the state, nor does it 
explain why iu the 19th century, for the first time, nationality 
was erected into a Staatspr inzip. 

Historically it ^eems clear that the explanation is at least 
largely economic. It may be true that a Zollverein does not 
constitute a patrie^ but the experience of Germany proved that 
it may be a powerful element in the constitution of one. It was 

^ L* Empire Ubiral^ hi p, i€i\. 
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not enihiitiiluim for tli« which bound 

together the old provinces of France in a sense of common 
nattodality; it was the econoikic gains of the Bevolution, the 
creation of a pnasperous bmrgit>is and of peasaixt pro^ 

prietors, that made the pairiev It needed the passion of Maaeini 
and Garibaldi for an ideal Ithly to rouse the Italians to throw off 
the yoke of an oppressive and alien system, but it was the lot^ 
prosaic labours of Cavour that laid hrmly the economic basis of 
Italian unity. Instances, indeed, might be multiplied to show 
that, whatever may be the constituent elements of nationaiity« 
it is only a strong sense of common material interests that can 
create and inamtain a nation. It is certainly no mere coincidence 
that the development of the principle of nationality during the 
19th century kept pace with the vast economic changes pro* 
duced by the industrial revolution. 

Ihe factor of sentiment is not, of course, excluded; but the 
sentiment of nationality is not a thing apart, or especially holy. 
It is, as Mr. J. Balfour has pointed out, but one of a group 
of such sentiments for which there is no common name. Man 
is a gregarious animal; he has the group instinct; and this 
implies also the instinct of self-sacrifice for the sake of the 
group — de corps, the civic sense, local or national patri- 
otism. All human associations are directed to some common 
good, and' from the point of view of the group sentiment it 
mkttehi little how this good » conceived — whether as material 
or spiritual. A trade union is an assocfation for a purely eco- 
nomic purpose; bat it demands sell-sacrifice on the part of its 
members^ and it certainly develops a strong sense of esprit de 
corps. To .say, then, that the strongest and most permanent 
bond of a nation Is the sense of common interests is not to 
belittle the Value of loyalty to a national cause. 

The modern world has become sO accustomed to hearing of 
nationality as the ba.sis, or the only sound basis, of the state 
that it is apt to forget how very recent is this conception, which 
for many people is rooted in the very nature and justice of 
things. The sentiment of nationality is of course very ancient; 
it is indeed (as the Latin word naftu, from nasci, ** to be born,*’ 
implies) a natural development of the sentiment of the family 
and the tribe. But this sentiment was, until comparatively 
recently, not consciously associated with any conception of the 
state as We understand the term. The ancient Greeks were . 
sttongly conscious of their common Hellenism, but their polit- 
ical unit was the city state; there was a Greek people, but no 
Greek nation. The Roman Empire, which, as it were, flattened 
out ‘national differences throiighout the civilized world, was in 
essence the expansion of the city state; it was in no sense 
** national,^* even from the point of view of the Romans. The 
Middle Ages, which inherit^ the Roman tradition, recognized 
nationality, but not as the constituent principle of bodies 
politic. The voting in general councils of the Church was by 

nations,^’ but these had so little to do with the conception of 
states that it was not until the Council of Constance, in T414, 
that a fourth nation was added to the Italians, the French and 
the Germans — the English, who had hitherto been included 
among the Germans. Yet so early as the nth century the poet 
of the Chdnsm de Roland celebrates French ** valour and puts 
into the mouths of his warriors praises of sweet France,** and 
in the next century the German minnesingers are denouncing 
** welsh ** arrogance and exalting German nationality. Yet there 
was so such thipg as a national state, the root reason being that 
the niatcrial l)aris of society was feudal, that is to say, deter- 
mined by the ownership of land — the only stable form of wealth 
then existing— and by an elaborate system of reciprocal services 
and obligations which took no account whatever of the frontiers 
of nationality. With the growth of the fenced cities, and of the 
commerce of which they were the centres, the feudal system 
gradually decayed. But the monarchies which rose upon its 
ruins had still for the most part a purely territorial basis, and 
so continued as long as landownership gave the strongest title 
to wealth and power, that is to say, until the beginning 0! the 
19th centuiry. The industrial revolution, with the vast impetus 
it gave to international commerce and the new self-conscious 


dasses it creiatedV'sapfMd th(^ir fouhdlotloniij Artificial bound* 
ades became a nuisisice, and the German 
begiimhig oh a large scale of a ph>cC$s of econotnio conoentraT 
tfon, segregation ai^ exclusioii which has continued ever since* 
and is likely still to continue. To say that it i8< eobnomic pres- 
sure which has largely ikterniined the formation of nations it 
not to pretend that the economic vision of peoples is always 
deati The group instinct sornelimes defeats its own ends. 
The disappearance in xgiS, for instance, of the last <ff the great 
purely territorial monarchies, Austria-Hungary, destroyed an 
economic unit of the greatest importance to aU its constituent 
countries. It used tolU^ said that if Austria did not exist, Austria 
would have to be created. This was from the political point of 
view. From the economic it was true still. 

National Expansion.--^** If men had any strong sense of the 
community of nations,” says Bertrand Russell, ” nationalism 
would serve to define the boundaries of the various nations. 
But because men only feel community within their own nation, 
nothing but force is able to make them respect the rights of 
other nations, even when they are asserting similar xi^xts on 
their own behalf ” (Principles of Sociai ReconsiriscHont p. 33). 
The truth of this is revealed in the whole history of the last 
hundred years. The Magyars, after securing their, own liberty 
by a gallant struggle, proceeded to force their own national 
ideals on the races subject to them. The Germans, welded into 
a great nation by “ blood and iron,” embarked on a policy of 
concfuest beyond their own borders. The Italians, when they 
had liberated themselves from the Germans, aimed at recapturing 
the - national frontiers ” of Italy, thou^ this involved the 
attempt to absorb alien populations, and even began to dream 
of redstablishing the Mediterranean empire of Rome. The 
Poles, reunited after a century and a half of agony, scarcely 
waited for the ink on the Treaty of Versailles to dry before 
starting on the great adventure of reconquering their frontiers 
of 1772. Even Bolshevist Russia, wicked fairy godmother of 
the bantling ** self-determination,” showed little disposition to 
allow her outlsring provinces to determine themselves. The Sinn 
Feiners in Ireland passionately claimed self-determination for 
themselves, but equally passionately resented its application to 
the solid minority in Ireland concentrated in north-east Ulster 
when they too demanded it. 

All this, though lamentable from the point of view of self- 
determination considered as an instrument of peace, is merely 
the natural outcome of this principle considered as the expres- 
sion of group selfishness. If the national group is bound together 
by a vivid sense of common and exclusive interests, sooner or 
later it will seek to expand, if it is a healthy organism and thus 
subject to the ordinary laws of growth. German political theory 
before the World War conceived of the national group as such 
an organism, and as subject to the universal law of the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest. ”A cessation of 
growth,” said Paul Rohrbach in his Der Deutsche GedankC, 

would be for us a catastrophe both internal and external, for 
under our present conditions it could not possibly be natural 
or voluntary, but would only happen when another people or 
combination of peoples should hurl us to the ground in such a 
way as to make us infirm for a long while to come.” ** In every 
great nation,” he says again, ” the instinct of self-preservation 
reveals itself in the form of a natural pressure to expand^ which 
only finds its frontiers where it meets other national-political 
counteracting forces strong enough to resist it.” From the ideal 
point of view this ” doctrine of conquest ” is, of course, wholly 
evil and misguided. From the strictly scientific point of view, 
judged that is to say by the experience of the past and even of 
the last few years, it must at least be treated with respect. To 
this world-old doctrine of conquest, reinforced by the new spirit 
of national exclusiveness, the new doctrine of democratic self- 
determination, combined with a new organized spirit of inteiv* 
national good»«will, is prescribed as on antidote. How far is it 
likely to prove effective? 

Self-determination and Feace.^The advantage of the old 
unnational conception of the state was that it offered no rigid 
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to th« ecotioifik exp&»i6i0tt of the m In eo far 

ae these eiusted ootidde the political spheco/ the bvei^ow c^ ii 
tiationolity in one state percokdng^^ or cK^oiiidanally^^f^^ 
idto ahot W ^thout any sense of incx>ttvenietiee to the’ 4 tate 
invakiedv whkh inetely received a very often welcome addition 
to the humber of its subjects. In the days before the industrial' 
revolution these transferences of population werey indeed, mote 
often detemtined by other than economic causes. Thus in the 
Z7th century some 30,000 Slav and Albanian families migrated 
into the Habshurg dominions, Slavonia and southern Hungary, 
in order to escape the fury Of the Turks; Flemish and French 
Protestante fled in thousands to the British Islands; and the 
Electors of Brandenburg peopled their waste spaces with Hugue* 
not refugees from France and Protestant refugees from southern 
Germany. In the industrial age the migrations took another 
form. German industrial expansion demanded a vast supply of 
cheap labour, and this was provided by a mass immigration of 
Slavs, which created misgiving even when the German Empire 
was supremely powerful.* Little misgiving was created, on the 
other hand, by the still vaster immigration of all the less devel- 
oped nationalities of Europe into the United States and, later, 
into the British Dominions. The process, indeed, was in itself 
unobjectionable so long as the migrating masses carried with 
them no conscious sentiment of narioziality in a political sense; 
and no daim to assert themselves as separate entities, f.e. so 
long as allegiance was conceived as due not to the nationality 
but to the state. It is quite another thing when, under the 
principle of self-determination, the balance of nationalities in 
any given state becomes a matter of vital importance to the 
state itself. The Emperor Leopold I. would hardly have given 
spedal privileges to the Slavs who sought refuge in his domin- 
ions had he foreseen that this migration would lead, some 200 
years later, to the downfall of the Habsburg Empire and dynasty. 
The danger of similar consequences is increased when the con- 
stitution of the state itself is made dependent upon a popular 
vote, and all the signs point to the fact that self-contained 
nations will no longer permit promiscuous immigration — the 
United States has set the example by tightening up ** its 
immigration laws— -and will be increasingly intolerant of national 
divergencies within their own borders. The effect of the principle 
of self-determination, logically applied, would therefore be to 
establish the nationalities as jealously segregated nations, prob- 
ably surrounded by tariff walls, certainly defended against dan- 
gerous infiltration of alien elements from without by rigid rules 
as to naturalization, and earnestly bent on reducing all within 
their borders to the same national model. The danger to peace 
of attempting to confine the expansive forces of nationalism 
within such artificial limits is obvious, and the danger will not 
be avoided by the creation of an international force, such as the 
League of Nations, charged with the duty of preserving the 
status quo or of readjusting it according to the ebb and flow of 
the national life of the several communities; for the pressure of 
the forces of expansion of vigorous nationalities, artificially 
restrained, would blow the League to pieces. 

It may be that the economic development of the world, by 
increasingly demonstrating the interdependence of nations, wiU 
reduce the sentiment of nationality to the position it occupied 
during the long ages when it was not the basis of the state, still 
less an intolerant crusading power. But the World War at least 
proved that the international movement associated with labour, 
disfigured as it was by its Insistence on the necessity of a new 
form of war — that of class against class — was powerless against 
the passion of nationality. The true hope of peace for the future 
Ues in the recovery by the world of the idea of the state, what- 
ever form it may take, as a thing apart from and above the idea 
of nationality and infinitely tolerant of national divergencies. 
It is the ideal towards which the British Empire has been con- 
sistently tending. The ideal l..eague of Nations will be some 
such loose confederation, embracing all the world, of which each 
constituent state, while guarding its own interests, will realize 
that theee interests are l^und up wi^h those of the totality of 

* See a remarkable series in the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1911. 
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states. For inch a universal uttibh; however, is not 

ripe; for there are peoples who are not yet capable of self- 
government, and will only become so; if ever, by a^lonig procesi 
of education. To talk of self-deteimination for such peoples* is 
a mockery,, It is also a wrong; for, as Senator Blihu Root 
wisely said with reference to the PhiUppines, ‘^ the right 
ernment is prior to the right to self-government.’’ - 

See W. Alinon Phillips, ** EiirOpe and the Problem of HatkMality,’^ 
Edinburgh Mev. for Jan. I 9 i 5 i of which parts are inoorpototed in the 
above article; J. W. HeadJam-^oriey, 

for July Ip2i 46^) ; Sarah Wambaugh, A .Uonographj^ Plebr 
isciiest mth a collection of Official Documents (1921) ; F/eiWwei, 
vol. XXV. of the Peace Handbooks issued by the Historical S^tibti 
of the Forrign Office (loso) ; A History of the Feme Conference 0/ 
Paris, edited by H. W* Temperley (3 vpls., WP). Among mpef 
modern foreign works on the subject are Schallmeyer, Vererbung 
und Austese im Lebenslaufe der Volker (1903) ; Kirchhoff, 
VeHtdndiptng Hher dtV Nd^ion^* und '* Natfona%itdi*^ 

(1905); Otto Bauer, Nedionaiitdtenfrage und die Semaldemokratie 

(W,A.P.) 

SELOUS, FREDERICK COURTNEY (i85x-z9Z7>, EngUsix exr 
plorer {see 24.6x4), in 1909 organized Mr. Roosevelt^ hunCingex- 
pedition in East Africa, and in 1910 represented Britain m?t< the 
Congress of Field Sportshcld at Vienna. In Aug. 1914 he ofiuredhis 
services to the War Office, but they were decffiilcd on account of 
bis age (he was over 62). Persistence, however, gained him a sub*- 
altem’a commission (Feb^ xp^S) in the Legion of Frontiersmen 
(25th Fusiliers) and he readied Mombasa in May following. ^ Se^ 
lous took port in many engagements in the East African campaign, 
was promoted captain and (Sept 1916) given the D.SiO. He 
was killed in action at Beho Behodn Jan. 4 xgiy (ayear after Ms 
eldest son had been kfllcd bn the 'western front). • His private cob 
lection of trophies was given by his widow (Maiy Middy; whom 
he married in 1894) to the Natural History Museum, London, 
where in June 1920 a national memorial to him^was uitveiied^^ 
bronze half-figure by W. R. Coiton-na 'Seldus scKblarship^’beixig 
also founded at his school, Rugby. « / 

See J. G. Millar’s Life of Gswrmey (1.0ttdbn'X9rt>^ 

and Gfpg. vol. xlix. (19x7). !* ' . 

SENUSSI ANDSENU8SITE8 (see 24.649)— The military activity 
of the Senussi from 1900 to 1910 had been directed igalnst^the 
advance of the French in the regions bordering the ^ Sahara be* 
tween Lake Chad and the Nile basin. There ^as evidencb'Of in 



increase of adherents to the sect in Egypt and in Arabia; in H.W. 
Africa and in th<^ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan Senussiism made prac- 
tically no headway. 1,1 
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in Cyrmnca.^WaSI^ Conliitiuing hofttUit^^ agcunat 
Cba French, the Senussi sheikh Sayed (Si 4 i) Ahmad esh Shed! 
ia xgi I aided the Turks in Cyreaalca; t|m oemmanded by iEnver 
Bey (later Pasha) in the campaign against Italy. The tn^ional 
policy of the Senussites was one of suspicion in regard to the 
Turks but they had been won over by Pan*lslamic propaganda^ 
By the Treaty of Lausanne, Oct. rprii, the Turks agreed to 
evacuate Tripoli and Cyrenaica. At that time the Italians held 
only the chief seaports of Cyrenaica, the rest of the country being 
in the military pticnpation of the Senussites and their allies. 
Sidi Ahmad continued the war with Italy, aided by a body of 
Turkish troops, wluch, contrary to treaty engagements, remmned 
in Cyrenaica. The Italians devoted their attention to the occu- 
pation tfec hinterland of Tripoli (including Feszan), a process 
completed in Aug. toi4- In Cyrenaica they remained inainly on 
the defen^ve. General AmegHo, appointed governor of Cyre- 
naica towards the end of 19 1:5, had however begun a vigorous 
campaign against the Senussites, when in Feb. 1914, in conse- 
quence of the threatening siituatidn in the Balkans, orders were 
issued from Rome to suspend operations* 

When the World War began, and while Italy still remained 
neutral, Turkish agents, with German support, sought to make 
Cyrenaica and Tripoli bases of action against the French and 
British^ To the tribes which rose in revolt in Tripoli and its 
hinterland the Senussites gave some support, but Sidi Ahmad, 
throui^ the intermediary of chiefs friendly to Italy, was con- 
ducting unodidai negotiations, and had the Italians been willing 
to acknbwledgo his i^ependence an accommodation with them 
might have been reached. He refused however to accept the 
position of *^a protected Bey.’* By the Spring of X915 he was 
again attacking Italian posts. Strong efforts had been made for 
some time by the Turks and theit German advisers to induce 
the Senussites to invade western Egypt; a special Turkish mis- 
•km now visited Sidi Ahmad and endeavoured to get him to 
proclaim b, jihad. The Senussi sheikh was disinclined to take the 
advioc offered him. The Senussites had always maintained good 
relations with Egypt — for much of their trade they were depen- 
dent upon the good-will of the Egyptian aUUmrities. It was the 
demonstration that the Turco'^Gennans co«dd give him sub- 
stiintial military and financial aid which finally changed Sidi 
Ahmad’s views. A large number of Turkish officers and some. 
Arabic-speaking German officers from the German garrison at 
Constantinople were smuggled into Cyrenaica, a matter of little 
difficulty. Among the arrivals was Nuri Bey, a half brother of 
Enver Pasha who exercised much influence. Nuri was joined in 
April 1915 by Ga*far Pasha, an Europeanized Arab of consider- 
able ability, and with and after Ga*far came arms, ammunition 
and other stores, including wireless and telephonic apparatus.^ 
By Aug. 1915 the Germans were using the landing places be- 
tween SoUum and Tobruk as submarine bases. The time for 
putting the Turep-German plans into operation was approach- 
ing. These plans were, mainly through Sfenussite instrumentality, 
to threaten at once French north and central Africa, Nigeria, 
Egypt and the Anglo-EgypUan Sudan. It was alto designed 
to penetrate to Cameroon and establish land communication 
between the Mediterranean and the Gulf of Guinea. The Ger- 
man Emperoi^r ^ “ Islam’s Protector,” exhorted Sidi Ahmad 
to expel infidels from territory which belonged to true be- 
lievers.*’ But besides the Senussi sheikh the only important chief 
won over to the cause was *AH Dinar, Sultan of Darfur, a trib- 
utary state of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and the plan failed. 

Ffench determination to secure their position in the central 
Sudan contributed largely to the localization of the conflict. In 
toOQ-io the French had conquered Wadai (see 28.235), which 
adjoins Darfur, thereby withdrawing from the Senussite sphere 
a country in which they had been all powerful. In X913, push- 
ing N. from Kancm into the Saharan borderland, Colonel Largeau 
conquered Borku, capturing *Aln Galakka, the Senussite south- 

^Tho G^man poUtical agent was a certain Msinnlsmanm who 
after the defeat of Sidi Ahmad endeavoured to persuade the benus- 
sitfeS to Cohtihue the war. He was attacked ana killed in the desert 
by tribesmen hostile to Ahmad. 


eiu base, iu Novemberi! ttf that year. In the middle of: 1994 
Bardaiy the chief settlement in the Tibmti highUiids, waa occu^ 
pied.^ These newly conquexed regioiis on the southern Iringe ;a! 
the Libyan Desert were placed under the control of: Lt.-CoL J. 
Tilho. Thou^ risings against their authority by chiefs acting 
en Senussite instructions, and raids by nbmads continued up to 
the early months of 19x7, the French posts iormed an effective 
barrier against any Senussite advance into central Africa; 

Campaign 4 n Wesiern JEgy#/.— Since May 19x5 the danger of 
a Senussite invasion of western Egypt had existed^ It was due 
to the great tact with which Lt.rCol, C. L. Snow,* who com- 
manded the small force stationed in western Egypt, handled a 
very delicate situation that the rupture with the Senussites was 
delayed till Nov. 19X 5. At the last moment, early in November, a 
fixkal effort was made to avoid a break, Sidi Mohammed el 
Idris, Senussite envoy in Egypt, being sent to Cyrenaica to 
arrange for the Senussi sheikh ” to get rid of his Turkish advisers 
in return for a sum of money.” It was too late; Sidi Ahmad was 
already well supplied with German gold as well as arms; 

The enemy plan of campaign was to advance in parallel lines 
with two forces, one across the Libyan plateau, — a great lime- 
stone tableland^the other farther S. along the string of oases 
leading from Siwa to the Nile. Simultaneously the Sultan of 
Darfur was to rise in revolt, invade Kordofan and advance 
on Khartum. The plan was boldly conceived, but the danger 
to Egypt and the Sudan was not chiefly in the military force 
at the command of the Senussi sheikh and his allies. That 
danger lay in the spiritual authority exercised by Sidi Ahmad 
and the high prestige he enjoyed in Egypt. Many if not most 
of the 200,000 Bedouins of western Egypt were adherents of 
the Senussi sect and should the Senussi forces gain any strik- 
ing success it ” might lead to serious religious and internal dis- 
orders.” So wrote Gen. Sir John Maxwell, then commanding 
the forces ixx Egypt, who added that the Senussi peril was his 
principal sotirce of anxiety— not the Turkish attack on the 
Suez Canal. 

The opening of the campaign was accompanied by great ac- 
tivity by German submarines off the Cyrenaican coast and in 
the Gulf of SoUum; among the boats sunk were the British aux- 
iliary cruiser ** Tara ” and the horse transport “ Moorina.” Sur- 
vivors of the crews were handed over to the Senussi and suffered 
great privations (Cyrenaica is a very desolate country and the 
Senussites themselves were often short of food). Land hostilities 
began on Nov. 15 but in view of the isolation and smallness of 
the Egyptian garrisons at SoUum and other advanced posts 
they were withdrawn, and a stretch of country 200 m. or more 
in length was at once overrun by the Senussites. They advanced 
as far asDabya (90 m. W. of Alexandria and the terminus of 
the railway along the coast), sweeping past, but not attacking 
Mersa Matruh, the chief port of western Egypt and reached by 
boat from Alexandria in x 2 hours. This port was made the base 
for the British operations. 

General MaxweU’s endeavour, in view of the internal situation, 
was to avoid anything in the nature of a reverse, to keep the 
enemy as far as possible from the Nile valley, and, as soon as 
possible, to strike a decisive blow at the Senussi and by his defeat 
to dimmish his influence as a spiritual potentate. These aims 
were achieved, but at the outset the difficulty was to get together 
a force strong enough to undertake operation. In Aug. 19x5, 
when the situation on the western Egyptian frontier became 
critical the Gallipoli campaign was being vigorously prosecuted, 
while the Turks had again advanced towards the Suez Canal. 
When the Senussi invasion occurred the decision to evacuate 
Gallipoli had not yet been taken, while the British Government 
bad just committed itself to the Salonika campaign^ In these 
circumstances Sir John Maxwell had to content himself , with 
collecting a scratch^’ force tooppoae the Senussi. The strength 

* Turkish troops had occupied Tibesti in 1910 and Borku in tpri. 
They wcie recalled at the outbreak of the war with Italy. 

•Col, Snow was, killed in the first action (Dea ii 1915) by ,au 
Arab whom he was endeavouring tq persuade to surrender. He had 
served ovier 20 years in the Egyptian coastguard and Was intimately 
acquainted with the desert tnoea. 
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9f die Sdituisi k «o]|}det^ Ilietlkiilddi them 

oaay have numbered 1,606*, the or 5 ^^ 

mm ipeirhapi 5^000 strong. In ^i^dditioh thea^ m& «B:iifcgiikt 
body 0l tiibesiiieni Aiwbs and Atabiaed pcobaldy 

numbering ^ eo^ooo, all well armed and aicciiuitomed to dmert 
mrfar6> but imdn^lined and untrustworthy; The SenuMtes 
w6re well supplied with rifles and mihU-axnaa mimitiohs; they 
had held guns and madiine^ns; they had an ample camri 
transiport and many of their troops were wril mountcNi. W 4 th 
diem were about 100 Europeans; Ga'Iar Pasha was cdmmabder- 
in-diief; and Was accompanied by Sidi' Ahmad and Nuri 

t^hrough leadership, or from other psums npt eaplaihcd, 
the ^nuari bflcwve was not carried out as planned. When the 
advance across the Libyan pMeau whs made, Siwa oasis was also 
occupied; but no further ptogi^s towards the Nile by that route 
was then attempted. Moreover, 'Ali IJinar of Darfur, whp .had 
formally renounced his aUe^ance to the Su^ap Government in 
April 19x5, while preaching a jfftad and indulging in abusive 
letter wri^g;^ did nbt carry out his threat of invasibri. Thus at 
the outset the British Had to deal only with the enemy advance 
along the Mediterranean coast. 

Ciders for the formation of a Western Frontier Force were 
issued on Nov, ao. Maj.-Gen. A. Wallace, who was given the 
cominand, took up his headquarters at Matruh on pec. 7. His 
troops consisted of Yeomanry, Territorials, Australians, New 
Zealanders, Indians and Egyptians, with a squadron of armoured 
cars and a sqUadron bf aeroplanes. The striking force was a 
composite mounted brigade under Brig.-Gen, J. D. T. Tyndale 
Biscoe and a composite infantry brigade under Brig.-Gen. the 
Earl of Lucan. “ Regiments and Staff had been collected,” wrote 
Sir John Maxwell, “ somewhat hastily. . . . The composite 
yeomanry brigade contained men from 20 or more different 
regiments. ... It was not until the middle of Feb. (1916) that 
the condition of the Western Frontier Force could be considered 
really satisfactory.” 

The Senussites were engaged on Dec. 11 and 13 in the neigh- 
bourhood of Matruh with indecisive result. Having received 
reinforcements, General Wallace again engaged the enemy, on 
Christmas Day, at Gcbel Medwa, a few mfles from the coast. 
The Senussites, severely handled, retreated to Halazin (officially 
misspelt Hazalin), 25 m. S.W. of Matruh. Torrential rains now 
interrupted operations; in any case General Wallace was too 
weak to resume the offensive until further reinforced. The first of 
these new reinforcements consisted of the 2nd Rcgt. of the ist 
South African Infantry Brigade, which disembarked at Matruh 
on Jan. ao and 21 1916. They were the first Africans from 
the Union to take part in the war outside the limits of S. Africa.^ 
On. Jan. 23 the Senussites were attacked at Halazin and after 
an eight-hours' stubborn engagement were defeated and fled. 
The country had been turned by the rains into a quagmire and 
mud played an important and unfortunate part throughout. 
General Wallace's successes now induced many of the Egyp- 
tian Bedoiiln (mostly the Walad •Ali tribesmen) to desert the 
Senu$ri Cause. Wallace had been tied to his at Matruh by 
lack of suflSdent camel transport, but by February this difficulty 
was overcome and the force had been further strengthened, 
partly by more South African infantry i The time for a real 
offensive had come. At this period General Wallace resigned and 
was succeeded by Maj.-Gen. W. E. Peyton (Feb. 9 1916). 

On Feb. 20 General Peyton sent forward a force under Brig.- 
Gen. H. T. Lukin (commander of the ist S, African Inf. Brig.) 
with orders to take Bariini, 50 m. £, of Solium. On the 26th 
an engagement was fought at Agagia, in which Ga'far Pasha 
attempt^ to carry out his favourite manoeuvre-*-an enveloping 
movement. This movement was checked, the infantry pressed 
forward and after a two-hours’ struggle the Senussites were 
compelled to evacuate their position. The yeomanry were then 
sent in pursuit^ and the Dorset Regiment (under Col. H. M. 

^ He addressed one letter to The Governor of Hell in Kordofan 
and the Insp^or of Flames in Nahad.’V 

» A voiuniebf force raised in Rhodesia (the and Rhodesian Regt.) 
had gone to E. Africa in 19x5. 1 


Souter)lixaiiie chatge broke intb the enmny Hites and captured 
Ga^lar Fasha.^ Nuri Bey took over the command of the ^nussi 
forces^ which offered Uttk further resistancew Two British col^ 
umns advanced on Solium, which was rfoccupidd on March 24. 
Solium Is dose to the Cyienaican frontier and into Cyrenaica, 
that is into Italian territory, Nuri Bey add his forces retreated 
after blowing up their main ammunition dump. General 'Fe3nton 
did not further pursue Nuri^ but on March xf a sqUadron 
of armoured cars, under Major the Duke of WestxUinsteif) 
raced 1 26 m. across the desert and rescued the surviVoroH^me 
90 in numbeiH-of the “ Tara and ” Moorina.” Shortly after- 
wards General Peyton’s force was reduced, the S. Africans kavinU 
in April for France. 

SW Ahmad had been with Ga'far PaSha until the end of 
Jan. 19164 He then went to Siwa and began the advance aloUg 
the oases that lead to the Niki The advance came too late to 
be effective, but on Feb. 1 x Senussites occupied Baharia oasis, 
some 100 m. from the fertik and densely peopled districts of 
Fayum and Minia. Before the end of February the Senussites 
had also occupied the more^ southerly oases of Farafra and Dakh- 
la. Thereupon the Egyptian officials were withdrawn from 
Kharga (the Great Oasis)> which is Connected by railway With 
the Nile valley, and the Senussites proceeded td occupy it. The 
strategical importance of the oases is great, but having no troops 
available for an offensive in SiW. Egypt, Generd Maxwell took 
defensive measures only. A command under Maj.-Gen* J. 
Adye patrolled the region from the Fa3mm to Assiut and Esna. 
The oases were kept under constant observation by aeroplanes, 
and the Senussites did not emerge from them. After the complete 
defeat of their northern force they abandoned Kharga, which 
was reoccupied by the British on April 15 1916. Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Murray had meanwhile (March 19) succeeded General Max- 
well in the Egyptian command. 

Darfur Campaign . — At this period, in the Sudan, the Sirdar, 
Gen. Sir Reginald Wingate, was dealing with ’ Ali Dinar of Dar- 
fur. For over a year the Sultan had been openly defiant and 
since Dec. 19x5 had been making arrangements to invade Ror- 
dofan. As the Sudan Govermnent had not in 1915 any force 
available lor action in Darfur, negotiations were entered into 
with him, but without result, and the belief grew in the Sudan 
that the Government was too weak to deal with so powerful a 
sultan (*Ali Dinar had a regular “slave” army some 10,000 in 
number, for the most part well armed). Early in 1916 it had 
become imperative to clear up the situation if the general peace 
of the Sudan was to be preserved. Though it was the worst 
season of the year for miHtary operations the Sirdar determined 
to anticipate *Ali Dinar’s offensive. An expeditionary force, 
3,000 strong, was organized under command of Maj. (tempor- 
ary Lt.-Col.) P. V. KeUy, Except for a detachment of the R.F.C. 
the txOops consisted entirely of units of the Egyptian army — 
this being the first time since the Makdia that Egyptian troops 
had fought Sudanese Arabs. The expedition was highly success- 
ful. It was remarkable for the manner in which transport diffi- 
culties were overcome. Khartum, the base, is 500 m. by rail 
from the nearest seaport: £1 Obeid, railhead, is 428 m. from 
Khartum; and from El Obeid the force had to advance nearly 
400 m. across a desolate roadless country. It then had to engage 
a numerically superior enemy of indomitable valour. Battle 
wa.s given by the Darfurians on May 22 (X916) at Beringavnear 
El E'asher, *Ali Dinar’s capital. A body of a, 000 riflemen, sup- 
ported by a large mounted force, attacked the Egyptians with 
all the accustomed bravery of the Dervish warrior. They were 
beaten back, counter-charged and completely defeated, losing 

* Like many other Arab officers and men in the Tui'kish army who 
fell into the hands of the British, Ga*far Pasha joined the Arab idttes 
under the Emir Faisal and took part in the Syrian campaign against 
the Turks. After his capture at Agagia he had been confined in the 
citadel at Cairo. „ He tried to escape by means of a rof>e. Ga’far 
being a very heavy man, the rope broke; he fell, injured himself, aiid 
was removed to hospital. While thdm, he learned of the Sherif of 
Mecca’s revolt and resolved to join his forces. In 1920 he becamt 
Minister of Defence in the Provisional Arab (jovernment of Meso- 
potamia. He .was a delegate at the Near East Conference hekl in 
Cairo in March X92 1. 




over $o% of their number in killed oloiiie. ^AU Diimr and a con* 
ttidofti^k Mbiving of hoiaemen fled the field. The party 
was chased and bombed by ainaen, hot the Sultan made good 
hii escape. He retired to the confines of French central 
Africa. In Oct. 19x6 a column was sent against him; he aghln 
fled) was pursued and killedi in action on Nov. 6. : 1 

The Siwa Defeai,---*lvi the oases west of the Nile (where Maj.* 
Gen. W. A. Watson had taken over the command) there was 
little change between April and Oct. rpxfi. The patrolling of 
the desert front) over Boo m. in lengthy was done by light motor- 
carS) the Imperial Camel Corps and aeroplanes. In October, the 
British, with slight opposition, reoccupied Dakhla oasis, where 
Sidi Ahmad had a farm and where he had been living for some 
months. From Dakhla a daring attempt was made a party 
of British, in motor-cars, to reconnoitre Kufra, butit was found 
impossible to cross the belt of sand dunes west of the oasis. 

Sidi Ahmad now retired by way of Farfara and Babaria oases 
lo Siwa. As long as he remained there he was not utterly dis* 
credited in the eyes of the Egyptians. It was therefore decided 
to attack Siwa with a force sent in motor-cars from Matruh. The 
distance to be covered was 150 m., but the ground was lor the 
most part hard* Leaving Matruh on Feb. x 1917, the armoured^ 
car force, under Brig.-Gen. H. W. Hodgson, reached the escarp- 
ment, bdow which lies Siwa oasis, the next afternoofii and was 
in action the whole of Feb. 3. The Senussites were about x,ooo 
strong, including 800 riflemen, and had mountain and machine- 
guns. An attempt to rush the cars was frustrated, but the action 
appeared to be indecisive. However, at daybreak the next morn- 
ing the Senussites, having blown up their ammunition;, retreated 
west. The head of their column was ambushed, but the main 
body got away. Sidi Ahmad, with Mohammed Salih (ex-com- 
mander of the Egyptian coastguard, who had deserted at the 
beginning of the campaign), had already fled to Jarabub (the 
oasis in which is the mosque- tonab of the founder of the^ Senus- 
site fraternity). Thither he was not pursued, and in the Kufra 
bases he had a practically inaccessible place of refuge. 

Nevertheless, with the defeat of Siwa the danger to Egypt 
from the Senussi movement disappeared and though raids were 
made on the Darfur border they did not seriously affect the Su- 
dan. In Cyrenaica, too, the situation was altered. An Anglo- 
Italian agreement had iK^en concluded in July 2916 for common, 
action against the Senussi and it was in contemplation to trans- 
fer from the Egyptian to the Italian sphere Jarabub and that 
part of the Libyan Desert containing Kufra. 

An Understanding with Daly. -*“During 1917 and 19x8 Turkish 
and German influence among the Senussites steadily declined 
while strong efforts were made by the Italians to come to an 
understanding with the sect. They secured the release of 700 
Italian soldiers, prisoners of war. Sidi Mohammed el Idris, the 
former envoy to Egypt, and the eldest son of Senussi el Mahdi, 
had disapproved his cousin's action and had taken no part in 
the invasion of Egypt. He had an influential following and was 
desirous qf peace with both Italy and Great Britain. After the 
flght at Siwa he entered into an agreement with both Powers. 
Sidi Ahmad himself was deeply committed to his Turkish and 
Gennan counsellors. Many of those, including Nuri Bey, had 
left Cyrenaica. In the summer of 1918 the Idrisi party gained 
the mkstery in the Senussite ranks. Sidi Ahmad's position was 
undermined and he found it convenient to quit Cyrenaica. In 
August of that year he was conveyed by a German submarine from 
Misurata to Polo, whence he went to Turkey, still claiming to be 
the head of the brotherhood. In 19x9 he '' girded the Sultan with 
the sword of ^Othman but in 1930 had turned Nationalist and 
aided Mustafa Kemal. 

The Senussi chiefs in Libya had chosen Sidi Mohammed el 
Idris as Grand Senussi, and the new head of the order in Jan. 
X919 sent a mission to Rome, when Italian sovereignty was 
implicitly recognized. Neither Italy, France or Great Britain 
had challenged the right of the Senussi sheikh to exercise spirit- 
ual authority over the members of the brotherhood; Italy in 
29x7 had gone further and had acknowledged Sidi M;ohammed^s 
temporal authority in what may be called his hereditary domin- 


ions. By the accQiri of Regiiba ebndudod Nov. <9x7 

ai^i^enS « was tatiflod and < Sidi^ Mohammed^^ to ‘ whom vtim 
Italians gave the tstfe )of emiri (pribce) ^ himself visited Rome to 
pay homage to the King of Italy. ; An Moham^ 

med's attitude was the penni«to hb granted at this time to an 
English woxxuin to Visit Kulm, though in the guise of a Moslem. 
The lady in question^ Mrs. Rosita Forbes, testified to the ife- 
aire of the Senussi chiefs to resume trade with Egypt; 

AOTHOEiiiBS.^See the despatches of Sir John Maxwell, Sir 
^hibald .Murray and Sir Reginald Wiimte (LafidoH GosWile sup^ 
plements June 21, Sept. 2$, Oct., 25 and Dec. t I9t6 and May 27 
W19); The Tithes Uislory oj the War, vol, ix., chap. qxlV. ; Lt.- 
Col J. THhb, ‘‘ITie Exploitation bf Tii>e«te . . , in i9X2*-7/' Gear, 
Jol., vol. Ivi. <i9ao); Capt. Gwatkin Willfems, R.N., mi 
Hands of the Senussifigi^ ; Rosita Forbes, The Secret the Sahara: 
Kufra (1921) ; W. T. Massey,. The Desert s^paigns ^ ^ 

, SERBIA (see 24.6$6) had In 1910 an area of 48,303 sq. kxq,, 
which after the Bajkan wars was increased to 87,3 58 sq. Ixilor 
metres. The pop., ^ according tq the census ta^en on Dec. 31, 
xqxo, was2,9ix,70i> showing an increase of 4x7,931 over that of 
1900. The country was divided into x8 clistricts, as follows, 
(the pop. is shown in brackets):— Belgrade V(i 55,815), Belgrade 
City (89,87b), VayevD (257,648), Vranja: (252,937), Kragujevac 
(189,025), Krajina. (xi 2 ,x 4 f*), KruSevac (167,371), Morava 
(203,638), Ni^ (198,768), Pirot (1x2,314), rbdxina (238,275), 
Polarevac (259,906), Rudnik (85,340), Smederevo (143,216), 
Timok (149,538), Toplica (110,216), Uzice (146,763), Ca6ak 
(138,911). Of this fqtal pop. 2,528,8x9 lived in the country, 
and only 382,882 in towns. Of these the most populous were 
Belgrade (89,876), , Ni§ (24,949)^ Kra^jevac (i8,4S2), Les- 
kovac (14,236), Polareyac (13,411), Sabac (i2,xoq), Vxanja 
(11,439), Pirot (ip,737)‘ , In 1900 Ae density of population 
was SX.6 per sq. kilometre. 

The territory acquired by Serbia in the, wars of 19x2^3 con- 
tained (according to not very reliable statistics) a pop. of 
1,481,6x4, divided among tjie following 12 districts:— *Pri- 
jcpoljc (49»3I5)> Ra§a (81,214), Zve^anc (81,643), JCpsovo 
(^93437)7 Prizren (124,101), Tetovo (146,803) , Skoplje (tiskub, 
157,078), Kumanovq (144,983), Bregolnisa (101,442), TikyeS 
(84,657), Bitolj (Monastir, 252,646), Okhrida (84,395). 

Thus Serbia on the eve of the World War had a pop. of 
roughly 4,500,900. The births, deaths, and inarriages in Serbia 
amounted in 1911 and 1912 to 107,219 and 1x4,257, to 64,369 
anti 63,358, and to 30,420 and 13,289 respectivdy, 

Serbiais a land of small holdings, the former Turkish 
proprietors having been expropriated in 1833 and 1880: in 1900, out 
of a total of 401,093 families, no less than 91-5 % were owners of land. 
Of these only 86 ji^rsons ownW over 100 hectares of land, and only 
three persons over 300, while there were 98,253 properties (33*4 %) 
of under three hectares. There has been a very rapid development 
of cooperative societies since 1895 (900 in 1909, with 35,000 members; 
1,200 in 19x3, with 40,060 members). 

Of a total area of 2,045,176 hectares there was in 1905 (6) culti- 
vated land 1,223,671 (arable land 1,027,815, gardens 25,815, vine- 
yards 33iXox, orchards 136,039) ; (b) grazing land 418,391 ; <t) com- 
mons and uncultivated land tio.xox* In 1908 the chief products of 
the harvest were (in tons) maize 533,691, cereals 457,734, hay and 
clow 226,858, straw 777,728, pUims 530,661, potatoes 54,946. 
In 1905 (latest statistics available) the live stock was distributed 
as follows: horses 174,363, cattle 969*953rpig«l 908,580, sheep 3,x6o,- 
166, goats 510,063. 

Forests. '•^ver one-third of Serbia’s total area (3,750,000 ac.) is 
forest land, all but 750,000 ac. of this belonging to the State or the 
various communes. The chief varieties of tree are beech (750,00000.), 
oak and conifers. 

The mining industry of Serbia has a great future, but 
has hitherto l)een but little develojxifd, owing to lack of capital and 
means of transport. Table 1 gives the export of ores (in metric tons) 
according to the last statistics available, lliat these are merely the 
first primitive beginnings is best shown by the fact that in the year 

' The phonetic spellings of the names of the districts and tdWns, 
following the system adopted by the Committee of the Royal Geo- 
emphlcal Society, are: Belgraae, Valyevo, Vranya, Kraguyevats, 
Krajina, Krushevats, Morava, Nish, Pirot, Podnna, Pozharevats, 
Rudnik, Smederevo, Timok, Toplitsa, Uzhitse, Chachak; 
vats, Shabats, Priycpolye, Rasha, Zvechane, Kosovo, Priaram, 
Tetpyo, Skoplye, Kumanovo, Breg^nitsa, Tikvesh, Okhrida. The 
spellings given above follow the Croatian form or its equivalent. 
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1910 a f ii^le coppd* mirte (Bor) exported ore to tbe value of over 
SjdOOyOoo franca^ thus ^exca^ing the total result of all the tniues 
given above, 

fforfign 5rradi!.--Tl^e progress of SSerbiap trade may best be gath- 
ered from the following Tables 2 add 3v htaw tp the value 

•. ' ■ Tabus 2."^Import8 and Exports. 
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TAStE 3.^ — Distribution of Trade. 



Imports from 

Exports to ! 

G|ermany 1 
Atistria-Hungary 
U;K. and Brit-, 
ish Colonies . 
Turkey , . 

France 

Italy . 

Russia 

1909. 

£1,154,068 

711,894 

303,409 

194 .^ 24 ^ 

? 4 *. 4 fio 

93.800 

.....jobm. 

1910. 

£1,399.03.^ 

. 645.930 

456,997 
237.382 
144.144 
145.798 
72 j^- 

t Si,. 

1,163,866 

87 t !967 

8IS 

1910 . 

£876,594 

712.875 

66,892 

9387837 

47.044 

42,786 
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of over 21.400)000 francs was exported. The famous plum indust ly 
(known to the west only through German intermediaries) accounted 
in 1908 for the export of 49^042 tons of prunes (value 10,350.721 
francs) and of 141596 tons of plum jam (value 3.251,093 francs). 
The pig trade, upon which Serbia’s prosperity very largely depended, 
having been injured by Austria-Hungary's tariff poficy. a new 
system of slaughter-houses was established in Belgraaie, and in 191 1 
the chief of these export^ 9»7S) tons of pork (68,047 head). By 
1913 the amount exported had risen to 12,913 tons (100.776 head). 

Ffwoitre.— On Jan. i 1913 the public debt amounted to £26.362,- 
240. Table 4 shows how the budget balanced in the years before 
the war. In 1915 the budget was Axed at the same figure. From 
1915 to 1918, owing to the conquest of the country, no proper 
budget was possible, the Government and army subsisting u^n 
the subsidies of the Allied Powers. 


Table 4.->-Finance. 
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4,805,458 4.803.272 

4.972,758 
5,230,588 
8,572.826 

£12,818 
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Education . — In 1909 there were only 1,296 elementary schools in 
Serbia with 2.584 teachers and 138.434 pupils, and 20 secondary 
schools with 393 teachers and 7,317 pupils. In 1910-11 the univer- 
sity of Belgrade had 1,025 students. Only 27% of the pop. could 
read and write. 

Army . — After 1908 great efforts were made to increase the effi- 
ciency of the army. Organized under a system of obligatory serv- 
ice, the war stren^h in 1914 was estimated at 350,000 men. which, 
with the addition of the Landsturtti, could be raised to about 
400,000. {See hmrix Balkan Armies.) 

PotiTiCAi. History, 1909-18 

The annexation of Bosnia by Austria-Hungary in 1908 marked 
a turning point in the history of Serbia. Henceforth public 
opinion, supported by prominent statesmen in every party, 
was practically unanimous in regarding a conflict with Austria- 
Hungary as sooner or later inevitable. This belief bad at once 
a national and an economic basls.^ for Oount Achrenthal not 
merely supported the Hungarian policy of repressing Yugoslav 
natioi^ aspirations inside the Dual Monarchy, but Obstructed 
Serbia’s commercial development by tariff and frontier restric- 
tions, by a veto upon either direct access to the sea or a common 
frontier with Montenegro, aitd by opposition to all idea of Balkan 
codperatiom Those Serbs who feared so unequal a conflict 
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i and would have preferred a more conciHatory attitude towards 
Austria-Hungary, were reduced to silence by AehrenthaPs re- 
fusal to admit the international aspect of ! the problem or to 
oonsidet^ the Serbian proposals for arbitratioti before the Hague 

I Tribunal* Isolated in Europe and jealously shut off from her 
natural outlets on the Adriatic, Serbia was driven to seek new 
political and economic tics in the east and south. The policy 
of Aehrenthal inevitably strengthened the tendencies towards 
the creation of a Balkan League, and these were Accelerated 
by the political unrest evoked throughout the Balkan l^nin- 
sula by thie Young Turk Revolution. 

The Balkan The idea of a Balkan League was by 

no means new. It had been advocated as early as 1844 by the 
Serbian statesman Garafianin; and formed the subject of serk 
ous negotiations between Prince Michael Obrenovid and the 
Bulgarian exiles of his day, and also between Kossuth, Prince 
Michael, and Prince Cuza of Rumania. The last serious 
overtures had been made in i8qi by the Greek premier Tri- 
coupis, and after their betrayal to the Porte by Stambulov the 
idea remained dormant for nearly 20 years. The speech of 
the Russian Foreign Minister Isvolski on Christmas BAy 1908^ 
advocating a league between Turkey and the three Balkan 
Slav States, inaugurated a new era of Russian activity in the 
Balkans, under the active direction of Tcharikov, the ambas*^ 
sador at Constantinople^ and Hartwig, who rapidly acquired 
great influence as minister at Belgrade. In the spring of 1910 
the kings of Bulgaria and Serbia paid successive visits to St^ 
Petersburg and Constantinople, and Dr. Milovanovl6, the Ser- 
bian Foreign Minister, was especially active in his endeavours 
to secure the adhesion of Turkey to a general Balkan League^ 
His views were also shared by Venixelos, who came into power 
in Greece in October of the same year, and even to a lesser degree 
by GeSov, aRussophil, who became Bulgarian premier in March 
1911. In view, however) of the increasingly chauvinistic 
attitude of the Young Turk regime in Macedonia and Albania, 
Venizelos considered it advisable to make overtures to Bulgaria^ 
with a view to common defensive action against a possible 
Turkish attack. His initiative led to important secret negotia- 
tions; in which Mr. J, D. Bourchier, The Times correspondent, 
acted as intermediary. These pfoceded by at least five months 
the first conversations between Serbia and Bulgaria, which 
appear to have originated from an overture made by Rizov 
in Belgrade at the instance of King IFerdinand.* On Oct. ii 
1911 Gefov, on his return from the west, had a long discussion 
with Milovanovi6 in the train between Belgrade and Nish, 
and secret negotiations continued throughout the winter. The 
coming of age of Prince Boris of Bulgaria in Feb. 1912 was at- 
tended by the crown princes of Serbia, Montenegro, Greece and 
Rumania, and this demonstration was widely regarded as a 
symbol of increasing cooperation between the Christian States 
of the peninsula. On March 13 1912 a secret treaty of alliance 
was concluded between Serbia and Bulgaria, and was supplfe- 
mented on May 12 by a military convention. On May 29 a 
similar treaty was concluded between Bulgaria and Greece. 
There was no actual treaty binding Serbia and Greece, while 
the Serbb-Montenegrin treaty, concluded as late as Sept: 1912, 
was less political than military and provided for separate 
though parallel action. 

The Treaties . — ^By the terms of the Serbo-Bulgarfan agree- 
ment each State was bound to assist the other with all its forces, 
in the event of an attack by one or more States unspecified, 
and in particular in the event of any Great Power trying to 
annex any portion of Turkey’s Balkan possessions. If internal 
troubles should arise in Turkey, either ally might initiate pro- 

I posals f6r military action, and any point upon which agreement 

I was not reached, should then be referred to Russia for decision. 
Special provision^ was made for possible conquests, Serbia rec- 
ognizing Bulgaria’s rights over the territory lying east of the 
Rhodope Mountains and the Struma river, and Bulgaria simi- 
larly recognizing Serbia’s rights north and west , of the Sar 
(Shar) Mountains. The districts lying between these limits, 

* See Samouprava^ Oct. 28 1913. 
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tke Aegean and the Irake of Okhrida> were to form a diatinct 
autoAomous province''; but »hQ«4d their partition prove 
inevitable, then Serbia undertook to make no claim beyond a 
line drawn from the Lake of Qkbiida; to near Kriva Palanka 
on the old Turco^Bulgarian frontier and including* Skoplje, but 
not Monaatir, Prilep or Vetea. In the event of a dispute^the 
Tsar was to act as arbitrator, and Bulgaria undertook to acc^ 
the more southerly line as its new frontier with Serbia, if the 
Tsar should decide in favour of the latter. In the event of 
war, Bulgaria undertook to place at least sroo,ooQ, Serbia at least 
150,000, men in the field against Turkey. If either 'Purkey or 
Rumania attaciked Bulgaria, Serbia was to send xoo,ooo men to 
her aid; while Bulgaria on her part must provide 200,000 men in 
support of Serbia, in the event of an attack by Austria-Hungary*^ 
The treaty between Bulgaria and Greece was much more in- 
definite, though it provided for mutual aid against Turkey, 
not merely in case of direct military aggression, but also of the 
infringement of treaty rights and of the principles of interr 
national law — a phrase which was of course intended to cover 
t^e championship of co-nationals in Macedonia or Thrace 
against Ottoman misrule. 

No attempt was made to define the territorial claims of the 
two countries in the event of a successful war, and the division 
of the spoils was thus left to the chance of a future agreement. 
The military convention: was not concluded till Sept.> 22, when 
events were already moving rapidly. By U Greece undertook 
to provide at least 120,000 men against Turkey, while Bulgaria 
increased the contingent already promised in her agreement 
with Serbia to 300,000 men* Special clauses provided for a 
blockade of the Aegean by the Greek fleet, and forbade the 
conclusion of peace or even of an ainnistice without the con- 
sent of all the allies. 

Thfi League^ Turkey and the Pmers , — Internal disorder had 
spread rapidly throughout Turkey in Burope in the year following 
Italy's invasion of Tripoli; and the ferocious policy of suppres- 
sion adopted by the Committee of Union and Progress towards 
all the non-Turkish nationalities culminated in a of terror 
at the parliamentary elections of 1912, in a recrudescence of 
Kondtaji activities, and in an Albanian rising even more wide- 
spread and more determined than in the two previous summers. 
The premature death of Milovanovi^ on July i not merely de- 
prived Serbia of her ablest modern statesman, but removed one 
of the few restraining influences in any Balkan capitaL He waS; 
succeeded as premier by Trifkovi^, and in the conduct of foreign 
a£airs by the Old K4di<^ leader Pagi^, who placed almost 
unreservod reliance on Russian support and worked in the closest 
accord with Hartwig. On Sept. 12 PaSi( became premier at 
the head of a purely Old Radical Cabinet. 

By this time not even tlie most pacific statesmansliip could 
have arrested the growing anarchy in Turkey. Public opinion 
in Belgrade and Sofia was roused by a massacre oif Bulgarians 
at Ko£ana (Kochana) on Aug. 1, and by the report of similar 
outrages in the Sanjak. By the middle of the month, Uskub, 
and the entire district recognized by the secret treaty as Serbian, 
were in the hands of the insurgent, Albanians; and the con- 
cessions granted by the Porte, while failing to arrest the move- 
ment, only served as an incentive to swift action on the part 
of the neighbouring States. 

The somewhat vague proposals for decentralization and 
administrative reform put forward by Count Berchtold on 
Aug. 20 prompted the Balkan allies to listen their preparations. 
While the slow^moving concert of Europe was discussing alter- 
native proposals for TurkUh reform, the Porte suddenly held up 
Serbian war material at Salonika and began to mass troops round 
Adrianople. Before any collective step had been taken by the 
Powers, the situation was gravely compromised by the almost 
simultaneous mobilization of the Bulgarian, Serbian, Greek 

'GeSov in his Metfunrs asserts that King Ferdinand in signing 
this was decided by his kjt^owled^e of the text of a secret Austro- 
Riimanian military convention, permitting Rumania in the event 
of war with Russia, to annex not only Bessarabia, but also Silistra, 
and even RuS^uk (Ruschuk), Sumla (Shunila) and Varna. 


and Turkish armies (Oct «). At theilestlinomen^ the Porte 
announced its intention to enforce the Vilayet Law of iS8o,| 
whidi had been aJ^wed to remain on paper for a wbol^ |;eh^ 
tioA. But this was very naturally regaided By the Balkaai! 
allieii merely, as a fretfh attempt at evasion, and the Pow^ i 
still funher alkrmed theita % a note which, in its ^deayouts* 
to soothe Turkish susc^tibilities, laid far more stress upon 
Turkish territorial integrity and sovereign rights than upon the 
Cause of reform. Simultanedusiy the Powers warned four 
Balkan §tates against warlike action apd assured thpm that 
even in the event of victory no change in the territorim rfalia 
qm would be tolerated. The further announcement of their, 
intention— after a lapse of 34 years-^to enforce the Treaty 
of Berlin, decided the four allies to predpitate events, and before 
the impending note could be formally communicated, the King 
of Montenegro, by an act of undoubted collusion, declared war 
upon Turkey. On Oct. 13 the other three Balkan Govern-! 
ments presented to the Porte a scries of far-reaching demands, 
culminating in radal autonomy for all the nationalities of the < 
Ottoman Empire, and four days later the Turks, without deign- 
ing to answer, declare war on Serbia and Bulgaria. (For the^ 
military events, see Balkak Wars.) All the Great Powers, | 
though for quite divergent reasons^ genuinely attempted to pre- • 
vent war. This is equally true qf Russia, whp, though privy 
to most of the designs of the Balkan allies, disapproved because ‘ 
she could not wholly Control the time and method of action, 
and of Austria-Hungary, to whom the existence of ah anti- 
Austrian clause in the treaty had been betrayed, but who already 
reckoned confidently upon setting the allies at variance before 
it could come into operation. That the Powers, having failed 
to prevent war, adopted a passive attitude during its early 
stages, was due to the almost universal assumption in ofiicial 
cirdes that the Turks would be victorious, and that the refrac*- 
tory Balkan States would soon be only too glad to accept a settle- 
meht dictated from without. 

The First Balkan FFor.T-The rapid and overwhelming success 
of the allies radically transformed the situation. By the end of 
November Turkish rule in Europe was restricted to the Chatalja 
lines, the Gallipoli Peninsula, and the three fortresses of Adrt- 
anople, Janina (Yannina) and Scutari. The Serbs in par- 
tietdar, after the victories of Kumanovo and Monastir, were in 
actual occupation of all Macedonia west of the Vardar, and had 
reached the Adriatic at Durazzo and Medua. They were thus 
able to go far beyond their obligations under the military con- 
vention, by help to the Bulgarians investing Adrianople. 

Kumanovo was much more than an ordinary victory. It 
restored to Serbia that self-confidence which had been so gravely 
shaken by the rebuffs and scandals of the previous 30 years: 
and throughout the Yugoslav provinces of Austria-Hungary 
it was hailed as an atonement for Serbia's downfall on the 
field of Kosovo, and as a pledge of her new mission as the 
Southern Slav Piedmont. In Croatia especially, where the 
Hungarian Government had suspended the constitution and 
established Cuvaj as dictator, there were continual demon- 
sti:a.tions in favour of the Balkan allies, even on the part of 
sections of the population hitherto regarded as Serbophobe. 
Austria-Hungary at first adopted a waiting attitude, but as the 
Serbs approached the Adriatic, she suddenly ordered a general 
mobilization, and suppressed all public expressions of feeling, 
while the official press of Vienna arid Budapest adopted a menac- 
ing tone towards Serbia. Great prominence was given to the 
alleged insults offered to Herr Fiochaska, Austro-Hungarian 
consul at Prizren, and for some days public opinion was allowed 
to believe that he had been shamefully mutilated by Serbian 
officers. It only transpired at a much later date that Proefaaska, 
known to be in touch with the open enemies of Serbia in the 
Sanjak, had been entirely unmolested by the inv^iderS) but 
that on the other hand he had received definite instructions 
from Vienna to create an incident such as might provide 
a pretext for action. The Austro-Hungarian chief-of -staff and 
War Minister^ Gens. Conrad and Auffenberg^are known to have 
favoured a radical solution ol the Southern Slav question by 
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Mmd(iiite with Serbia ultid«r AtmwrAH Emm: 
FdrHpi PdUy): Fotgate, who in Bd* 

grkde, had supervised the anti*Serbi&ii iorgerieS exposed at the 
Ptiedjung trial j was now permanent unddNMK^retaiy at the 
Ballplatx and using all his influence with Ckmnt Bercht^ in 
fkvour of war. There is practical certainty^ however^ that the 
Archduke Frahds Ferdinand on this bccasion supported Francis 
Jdseph'S aversion to war, and that the decisive factor was Italy's 
opposition to any ^' forward " policy from Vienna. As nipgotia- 
tions were already proceeding between Berlin, Vienna and 
Rpme for a fihh renewal of the Triple AlManee (actually signed 
on Dec. 5 tpt2 for six years), Italy was able to Use as a leVer 
the speCid Austro-Italian agreement Of tpop, by which Austria- 
Hungary had pledged herself to make no change in the Balkan 
status quo f ** without a previous agreement with Italy, based on 
the principle of Compensation.” Moreover, Berlin, concerned 
for the Alliance, insisted strongly in Vienna upon the need for 
reassuring Rome by a more moderate attitude towards Serbia. 
The match of events had taken Vienna altogether by surprise, 
and in complying with its ally^s wishes, it was influenced by the 
altered outlook of the Great Powers. On Oct. 8, in a last 
effott to avert war, they had Warned the Balkan States that 
no territorial changes would be tolerated. But the success of 
the campaign and the general relief with which public opinion 
hailed the downfall of Turkish rule in Europe, soon led to a 
change in their attitude. On Oct. 30 M. Polncar^ proposed a 
general declaration of disinUressement in territorial questions: 
and though this was rejected by Vienna, its moral effect was 
only increased when Mr. Asquith spoke in favour of recognizing 
the accomplished fact and remaking the map of eastern Europe. 
On Nov. 2 this view was strongly endorsed by M. Sazonov. 
For the moment all that Count Berchtold could do was to 
encourage Bulgarian designs on Constantinople and attempt 
to sow dissensions among the allies. The Turks, seeing them- 
selves isolated in Europe, made overtures of peace as early as 
the I nth to King Ferdinand, who was not willing to consider 
them until his troops had been checked before Chatalja. On 
the 2Sth, however, negotiations were opened and resulted, not 
in peace, but in an armistice (Dec. 3) pending a general peace 
conference in London. When this opened at St. James's Palace 
oil Dfec. id, Serbia was represented by the ex-premier and 
historian Novakovi^, the president of the Skupitina Nikolid, 
and the minister in Paris, Vesnid. The wisdom of the allies 
in excluding Greece from the armistice soon became apparent: 
for her command of the sea limited the Turks to the Anatolian 
i^ailway as the Sole channel of reinforcement. In London Turkey 
pursued a policy of dilatory diplomatic intrigue and only receded 
inch by inch before the very drastic demands of the allies. 
After a month had been wasted, the Powers, with unexpected 
unanimity, presented a joint note to the Porte, advising the 
cession of Adrianople to Bulgaria and hinting at the loss of 
Constantinople as a possible consequence of renewed hostilities 
(Jan. 18 1913). Kiamil Pasha laid the proposals of the Powers 
before a specially convoked council of notables, and was on the 
point of jdelding when the extremists of the Committee of Union 
and Progress overthrew his Cabinet and murdered the com- 
mander-in-chief, Nazim Pasha (Jan. 23). In view of the 
united front presented by the Powers, there can be little doubt 
that the new Cabinet would soon have been driven to the neces- 
sary concessions. But the Balkan delegates, rightly or wrongly, 
took the protestations of the Young Turks at their face value, 
and broke off the negotiations on Jan. 28. The council of 
ambassadors initiated by Sir Edward Grey continued to sit in 
London, and devoted especial attention to the Albanian problem 
and to the friction produced between Albanians and Serbs by 
the latter's presence on the Adriatic. Since the commandant 
of Sciitari, Hasan Riza, declined to recognize the armistice, 
hostilities before the town had continued throughout Dec. and 
Jan., and Serbia sent tepeated reinforcements to the aid of the 
Montenegrins. 

Hostilities. fr^When, war was resumed on Feb. 3 the 
brunt fell upon Bulgaria, and the Serbs, being complete masters 
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of Macedonia^ were free to contribute' 47^000 men and a siege 
train of 38 guns to the operation^ against Adrianople, which 
held out until March 26. The dispute whidi arose as to whether 
Shukri Pasha had surrendered to the Bulgaifans or to the 
Serbs^ was in itself quite unprofitable, but was a symptom of 
the friction which was daily increasing between the two allies. 
Gen. Stepanovi6, who commanded the Serbian Contingent, was 
allowed to pass through Sofia with his staff, without a ringle 
greeting, and on April 16 Bulgaria renewed the armistice with 
Turkey, without waiting for her allies. The final phase of the 
war concentrated round Scutari, which Montenegro and Serbia 
made desperate efforts to reduce. Even the announcement 
that the council of ambassadors^ in fixing the frontiers of the 
new Albanian State, had definitely included Scutari (whik 
leaving Dlbra, Prizren, Pe6 llpek] and Djakovo to the two Serb 
kingdoms) only served as an incentive to create if possible a 
fresh fait acdofftpli. But Austria-Hungary upheld her veto, 
and on March 20 addressed a severe note to Montenegro, 
reproaching her for the murder of a Bosnian Franciscan and 
other incidents, and at the same time dispatched a strong 
naval squadron to the southern Adriatic. Her next step was 
to urge upon the Powers a collective demand for the cessation 
of hostilities and the withdrawal of the Montenegrin and Ser- 
bian forces from the territory assigned to Albania, and to 
threaten the use of force unless at least the civil population of 
Scutari were allowed to leave the town (March 23); This 
demand was supported by Britain, partly in order to avert a 
conflict, and was conceded: but the close support of Cetinje 
by Belgrade rendered the danger of Austro-Hungarian inter- 
vention increasingly acute. On March 31 the Powers ordered 
Montenegro to cease hostilities, and on her refusal established 
a naval blockade of her strip of coast. This seemingly illusory 
measure at least had the effect of restraining Austria-Hungary, 
who could not act separately So long as the Powers held to- 
gether. It was, however, simply defied by King Nicholas, 
who gained time by consenting to the withdrawal of the Serbian 
troops and meanwhile closed the frontier and conducted secret 
negotiations with Essad Pasha, commandant of the town since 
the assassination of Hasan Riza on March 30. On April 23 
Scutari surrendered to the Montenegrins, and the Powers had 
difficulty in restraining Austria-Hungary from immediate action. 
What finally decided her appears to have been the knowledge 
that her seizure of Mount LovCen (Lovchen), the key to Cetinje, 
would be followed by Italy's occupation of Valona, with its 
control of the entrance to the Adriatic. 

Amid the countless rival intrigues the Powers presented in 
public a unanimous front, and on May 14 the Montenegrins 
Wnd themselves obliged to surrender Scutari to Ad ml. Burney, 
as commander of the international fleet. Negotiations could 
now be resumed in London for a general peace (May 20), and 
the Powers found it easier to take a strong line. Before the 
delegates could be brought to business, it was necessary for 
Sir E. Grey to inform them, with quite undiplomatic bluntness, 
that unless they were prepared to conclude peace without further 
delay they bad better leave London altogether. By the Treaty 
of London, which was signed on May 30 1Q13, and only con- 
tained seven brief articles, Turkey ceded to the four allies con- 
jointly the island of Crete and all territory lying to the west of 
the Enos-Midia line, and all the contracting parties agreed to 
refer the settlement of Albania and the Aegean Islands to the 
five European Great Powers, and all financial questions to the 
International Commission convoked in Paris. 

The Dispute between the Allies . — The Balkan allies were now 
faced by the thorny problem of dividing the spoils. Macedonian 
autonomy, which the treaty had laid down as the ideal solution, 
was from the first abandoned by all parties. Their success, as 
it had far exceeded their expectations, also increased their 
appetites and encouraged them to extend their claims. Thus 
while Serbia found herself in effective possession of most of 
Macedonia, and remembered the imperial traditions of Stephen 
Du^n, Bulgaria saw the possibility of acquiring Adrianople 
and Thrace, and not content with the “ Big Bulgaria ” of the 
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Tfeaty df San Stefano, dfeemed of 'Uho fowa* leas^’ (the Adrl^. 
adc as well as the Black, Aegean^ and Marmora). The lour 
Goveminents seemed ehch> beat upoo annexiog a maximum of 
territory, and thus too often became the tools ^ Powers whose 
ambitious plans of political and military equilibrium they had 
unconsciously upset* Above all, the long ddaya in restoring 
peace stabilised the Vaxiotis regimes of occupatioii and proved 
fatal to mutual uuderstandihg. Between B^garia and Greece 
there was no territorial bargain, and xio obvious means of reaching 
one, while Serbia as early as Jan. 33 formally raised the question 
of a revision of the Serbo*Bulgartan treaty* This rested on the 
argument that Serbia was entitled to compensation for four 
rea8ons-*^(x) that she had furnished her ally with imlitary 
support far in excess of her bargain, (2) that she had absolved 
Bulgaria from her military obligations in Macedonia, (3) that 
she had loyally continued the war three months after her own 
work was done, and (4) that the acquisition of Adrianople by 
Bulgaria radically modiied the basis upon which the bargain 
rested. But if Serbia's attitude is to justihed, it must be 
on the broader ground that events had transformed the situation 
still further |o her disadvantage in another direction. Her 
two parallel aims in the war had been the political liberation of 
her kimmen under Turkish rule, and her own economic emancipa- 
tion by means of free access to the sea; and from the practical 
rather than the sentimental standpoint the second was much 
the more vital. Her whole calculation centred upon securing 
the Sanjak, Kosovo and a link with Montenegro, and a port 
in northern Albania (as the best substitute for access through 
Herxegovina) ; and when Austria-Hungary imposed her veto, 
upon the latter, the Vardar valley became Seibia's only possible 
alternative outlet, and this involved her retention of Velcs, 
Prilcp, Monastir and Okhrida as well as the disputed zone." 
That Vienna deliberately aimed at thus embroiling Serbia and 
Bulgaria is shown by the fact that during the earlier Albanian 
negotiations Count Berchtold had offered to Serbia the whole 
of the Vardar valley with Salonika Itself, if she would renounce 
her Adriatic claims. Bulgaria, on her side, insisted on the 
literal interpretation of the treaty and showed herself indifferent 
to Serbia’s diihculties on the west. 

Meanwhile Russia had made every effort to avert a conflict, 
Sazonov going so far as to express regret at the Serlx>>Greek 
negotiations (April 17), while warning Bulgaria of possible 
danger from Ruiriania, in the event of aggres.<}ion against Serbia 
(April 28). On April 30 the Russian ministers in Sofia and 
Belgrade, simultaneously reminded the two allies of their obli- 
gation to submit disputes to Russian arbitration. But Sazonov ’s 
success in settling a Bulgaro-Rumanian frontier dispute had 
only served to render Sofia more unyielding, and on May 19 the 
Bulgarian commander-in-chief wrote to the premier, assuming 
war with Serbia and Greece to be inevitable, and urging con- 
centration against the former. The pressure very rightly 
brought to bear by Sir £. Grey upon the f>cacc delegates in 
favour of the Treaty of London was misinterpreted by the 
Bulgarians (who alone had any motive for haste) as a guarantee 
of that Treaty against Turkey, and as dispensing them from the 
need of guarding their eastern frontier. They were still further 
encouraged by the openly Serbophobe tone of the official press 
in Vienna and Budapest: and King Ferdinand had already 
ordered Gen. Savpv to hasten the transference of the army 
from the Thradan to the Macedonian front, when on May 27 
Vanity under pressure from the Serbian opposition, publicly 
committed his Government to the demand for treaty revision. 
This hastened the resignation of the pacific GeSov, behind 
whose back King Ferdinand was already concerting aggressive 
action. Before he went, GeSov, under strong Russian pressure, 
met PaSifi at Tsaribrod (June i) and agreed to Russia’s proposal 
for a meeting of Balkan premiers at St. Petersburg; but a further 
proposal for the immediate reduction of the allied armies to a 
third, though accepted by Serbia and Greece, failed owing to 
the impossible conditions put forward by Gen. Savov. QeSov’s 
successor, Dr. Danev, opposed the meeting of the premiers, 
contended that Russia hod already prejudged the case by even 


considering fevision, atid relied Inqreaslnfl^ opon 4^^triaT, 
Hungary.; ;That his confldeitce was imt ungroipMled is 
Count BeiehMd’s wasiiilaiak^^ to Rumaxiiaiin M^y th^ Dual, 
Monarchy, was ready , to defend Bulgaria even by force of 
arms.”* Bexbia and Gteeco. on their part were fully alive to, the 
danger; there, had been infoimali t Venizelos and; 

Novakovid in London, and between Prince Alexander of Serbia 
and PrinceNicholaa of Greece in January and March at Salonika. 
After the accesrion of King Constantine, a less conciliatory mood 
prevailed in Athens and Belgrade, each of whom in turn mada 
secret overtures to Rumania for a defensive alliance, but with- 
out success (April 19, June 8). Their own agreement was 
hastened by the common danger, and the Serbo-(lree]s military 
convention of May 24 was revised on June r and supplemented 
by a definite treaty of alUance for to years. While the first of 
these provided for mutual military support in case of a Bub 
garian attack upon either ally, the second extended the casus 
faaderis to an attack by a third Power, “ in circumstances en- 
visaged by the Trealy of Alliance between Greece and Serbia," 
Both the wording and the events of the moment make it clear that 
the intention was to guard; against an Austro-Hungarfan attack 
upon Serbia; in 1913 King Constantine took this risk, but in, 
1915 he was to deny its application. 

On June 8 the Russian Government made its supreme eflort 
for peace, by inducing the Tsar to address a personal appeal to 
the kings of Serbia and Bulgaria, which closed with the warning, 
that the first to make war would be responsible before thc\ 
Slav cause.” King Peter’s courteous though somewhat ambig- 
uous answer was never published; but that of Kmfll't^i^dinand,, 
which threw the entire blame upon Serbia and argued that the 
Bulgarian claim had long been admitted by Russia, was a fresh 
blow to the cause of peace. On June 13 the Powers made a 
joint ddmarcfie At Sofia and Belgrade in favour of demobilization* 
but Bulgaria imposed the impossible condition of a preliminary 
joint occupation of the disputed territory. Her attitude stiffened 
still further after the speech of the new, Hungarian premier, 
Count Tisza, who emphasized the right of the Balkan States 
to settle differences in their own way*-€eew hy wr-r-and de- 
clared that Austria-Hungary coidd not allow any other Power 
to acquire special prerogatives in the peninsula (June 19). As 
a natural result, Russia’s fresh proposals for a conference of 
Balkan premiers in St. Petersburg, while promptly accepted 
by Belgrade and Athens, were met by Dr. Danev with a reiterated 
demand for joint occupation, and a virtual ultimatum giving 
Russia a week in which to pronounce as arbiter and 48 hours to 
announce compliance with the request. With Sazonov ’s sharp 
reply bidding Bulgaria to expect nothing more from Russia, 
St. Petersburg’s influence over Sofia may be said to have ended. 
Count Tarnowski, the Austro-Hungarian minister in Sofia, was 
supreme in the counsels of King Ferdinand during the critical 
fortnight that followed. The deadlock was complete, when 
on June 22 the Serbian Cabmet was driven to resign, owing to 
the resentment of the military party at its alleged moderation. 
The most it could do was to place itself unreservedly in Russia’s 
hands, and when this was endorsed by the SkupStina after 
a stormy secret session Pa§i6 resumed oflQ.ee (June 26). But 
Russia was by this time powerless to avert the catastrophe. 

The Second Balkan War,-r-On the night of June 29, without 
previous declaration of war, the Bulgarian armies made an 
almost simultaneous attack upon the Serbs and Greeks. Their 
extended order and lack of proper reserves showed how greatly 
they had underestimated their enemy, and Gen. Savov is 
credibly reported to have declared that he could cut through 
the Serbs like ” a knife through rotten cheese.” But the 
Serbian generalissimo, Gen. Putnik, was fully alive to the 
Bulgarian preparations, and in confidential orders to bis com- 
manding officers had warned them that the Bulgars would 
“ use their amicable relations with us ” for a surprise attack. 
In point of fact, on certain sectors those who carried put this 
“ stab in the back ” had been dining only a few hours earlier 

‘ Prince FUrstenberg to Take Jonescu, who published the facts 
In La Roumaniey Dec. 18 1914. 
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that Savoy dM not aim at regt^ar war» but hoped by a sudden 
ehcick to drive a wedge between Serbs and Gieekh, iSiae the 
eovetedi districts el Macedbnih and then hoM t^ until the 
foi^ign intervention which hn beUeved' ^to be imminent should 
settle the dispute on a basis of ^*^ beaH pomdtiUes/*^ Ihis is 
borne out^ not merely by captured despatches, but by tbe amas^ 
ing fact that when Futnik^s forces everywhere held their own, 
Savov on July i telegraphed the order to stop hostilities* But 
the war so lightly begun could no longer be stopped. That 
afternoon the SerMan counter-offensive opened, and a protlantta- 
tion of King Peter, prepared some weeks previously in Belgrade, 
with a blank space for insertion of the date, was issued to the 
troops* The desperate struggle which continued almost uninter- 
ruptedly from July r to g is known as the battle of the Bregal- 
nica (Bregalnitsa), though it actually extended over a much 
wider front; At its close thb Bulgarians found themselves cut 
into two by the inaccessible Plaskoyica Mts;, and were obliged 
not merely to relax their hold upon the Vardar valley at Krivo- 
lak, but to abandon the whcle OvlSepolje (Ovche Polyu) district, 
the strategic key to central Macedonia. 

It appears certain that the original attack took place without 
the knowledge of the Danev Cabinet and contrary to its unani- 
mous decision.^ But that the premier was contemplating war 
at an early date is shown by his request that Vienna should 
ascertain whether the Turtucaia*~Baliik (Balchik) line would 
buy Rumanians neutrality (June i8) and by his warning to the 
Rumanian minister that Serbian resistance would be over before 
Ruhiania could complete hfer mobilisation (July i)* That 
there were two parallel policies iii Sofia is further shown by the 
fact that on the very day of the request to Vienna the Rumanian 
Government officially informed Bulgaria that it would not 
remain neutral in the event of war. During the mutual re- 
criminations that followed defeat, Dr. Danev publicly asserted 
(i) that Count Tarnowsky had already given assurances to King 
Ferdinand that Austro-Hungarian troops would rc-occupy the 
Sanjak in the event of a Serbo-BUlgarian war, and (2) that on 
June 26 a treaty was signed between Austria-Hungary and Bul- 
garia, by which the latter bound herself, in the event of an Austro- 
Serbian or an Austro-Russian war^ to mobilize enough troops 
to paralyse Serbians action, while Austria-Hungary in her turn 
undertook to prevent, either by diplomatic or military action, 
any attack of Rumania upon Bulgaria in the event of the latter 
becoming involved in war with the allies, and even to intervene 
herself, should the war take a turn unfavourable to Bulgaria. 
These assertions have never been contradicted: the first co- 
incides with the known facts, but for the second documentary 
evidence is as yet lacking. The memorandum addressed by 
Radoslavov and Genadiev to King Ferdinand on July 6 — 
advocating a close accord with Austria-Hungary as the sole 
hope of averting disaster — neither proves nor disproves the ex- 
istence of an alliance, for they may well have written in igno- 
rance of a secret compact; but it should have served as an index 
to the attitude of those statesmen in 10x5* 

The Treaty of Bucharest . July 17 the Serbs had forced 
back the Bulgarians at all points to the frontier of 1012, and 
could henceforth adopt a mainly defensive attitude; but on July 
x6 Rumania declared war aiid began to throw troops across the 
Danube, while on July 15 the Porte repudiated the provisions 
of the l^aty of London and ordered Enver Pasha to advance 
upon Adrianople. 

The frantic appeals of Sofia to the Powers to enforce upon 
Turkey respect for a treaty concluded under their auspices 
were disregarded, and Western public opinion was not inclined 
to save Bulgaria from the consequences of her own act. At the 
same time the entry of two new combatants greatly complicated 
Austria-Hungary's designs of intervention. She was held 
back by both her allies — Italy, who viewed with alarm the 
Balkan activities of any outside power and was determined to 
insist upon compensation, and Germany, w^o feared the loss 
of Rumania for the Triple AlUanice, and the consequent derange- 

‘ Gesov, The Balkan League, p. 92. 
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mnt of ihe military balance in Euteq:^. William II. was further 
thfiueiMced by a triple personal motive^th^ appeal of his brothet- 
in-kw King Constantine, old frietidbihip for Kihg Charles, and 
active dislike for King Ferdinand. This momehtaty div^ente 
of view between Vienna and Berlin sealed Bul^ria's fate: 
though Vienna and St. Petersburg united to hold back Rumania 
from occupying Sofia or claiming the RuS^uk (Viusehuk) -Varna 
line. Bulgaria had no course left but to sign an armistice on 
July 3 r and to open peace negotiations at Bucharest with her 
four Christian neighbours. This apparent emancipation of the 
smaller Powem from the European concert's control decided 
Austria^-Hungary in favour of belated action against Serbia. 
But on Aug.^ the Italian Government made it clear to Vienna 
that it would not recognise the cortix foederis of the Triple Al- 
liance as applicable to such a case;* and the combined pressure 
of Rome and Berlin, coupled with the certainty of Russian aid 
to Serbia, again averted war at the last moment. 

The Treaty of Bucharest, signed on Aug, 10, gave to Rumania 
the Turtucaia-Bakik line, deprived Bulgaria of almost all her 
conquests in Macedonia and l^t her to settle the fate of Thrace 
as best she could with Turkey. Serbia acquired all Macedonia 
to the W. of the Vardar, and to the the districts of Stip (Istib 
or Shtip) and Kodana; but at the last moment Bulgaria was 
left in ]x>ssession of a dangerous Salient at Strumnica (Stru- 
mitsa), which enabled her to threaten Serbia’s only railway 
connexion with the Aegean. The neW Serbo-Greek frontier 
had already been fixed by mutual agreement, and ran from 
Gjevgjeli (Oyevgyeli or Gevgeli) (30 m. N. of Salonika) to the 
S.E. corner ^ the Lake of Okhrida, leaving Fiorina and most 
of the Monastir-Salonika railway tb the Greeks. The Treaty 
of Constantinople, which was concluded between Bulgaria and 
Turkey on Sept. 29 and deprived the fohner of the greater 
part of Thrace, did not directly concern Serbia; but the indiffer- 
ence shown by her and her new allies, and still more by Britain 
and Russia, to Turkey's violation of a treaty which was their 
joint work and indeed morally binding upon them, was to 
be dearly paid for by Bulgaria’s attitude in the World War. 

The treaties marked a nw orientation in the Near East. Slav 
cooperation was replaced by mutual hatred, which promptly 
threw defeated Bulgaria into the arms of Turkey and pre- 
disposed both for an alliance with Berlin; Rumania's ties with the 
Triple Alliance were sensibly loosened, while Greece was drawn 
in two directions by dynastic attractions and party rancours* 
The military balance had undoubtedly been altered to the 
disadvantage of the Triple Alliance, yet it was to William II. 
that King Charles addressed a cordial telegram on the con- 
clusion of peace, ** which thanks to you remains definitive,” 
and it was to the joint efforts of France and Germany that Greece 
owed Kavalla. 

The Albanian Austria-Hungary now concentrated 

her attention upon Albania, and thereby rendered still more 
acute the relations between Serbs and Albanians. In the 
past three decades the latter had been rapidly ousting the 
former from the historic territories of Kosovo, Prizren and 
Decani (Dechani), and now tried to justify present possession 
by a claim as autochthonous owners of the soil. The mountain- 
ous and inaccessible character of these borderlands and the 
extreme backwardness of their population made a guerrilla 
warfare almost inevitable; and the summons addressed to 
Belgrade by the Great Powers for the withdrawal of the Serbian 
troops (Aug. 19) was a signal for further trouble. Late in 
Sept, there was a formidable Albanian rising, and the insur- 
gents, aided by numerous bands from beyond the frontier and 
armed with foreign rifles, seized Dibra and even Okhrida, and 
forced Serbia to remobilize the Morava division and many of 
her reserves. In order to prevent fresh raids, the Serbs occupied 
certain strategic points in Albania, and this gave Austria-Hun- 
gary excuse for a ^sharp warning. Thus for the first fortnight 
m October there was once more acute friction between Vienna 
and Belgrade. At last Serbia accepted the inevitable and with- 

« The essential facts were first revealed by Signor Giolitti in the 
Italian Parliament in Dec. 1914. 
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4 ]:ew her troopsi bu,t covered her retreat by a note to . the Great 
Powera» begging them to enjoin upon their Albanian ptot^g^s 
a foapect fqr the frontiers created for their beneht (zSoo). Even 
alter this crisis was oyetj Count Qerchtold m further trouble 
for Serbia by steadily opposiiif her Government’s very natural 
desire to take over, so far es Serbian territory was concerned, 
the shares of the Orient) railway hitherto owned by Austrian 
subjects. Vienna’s permanent ill- will was further revealed by 
attempts to block the, conclusion of a concordat between Serbia 
and the Vatican.^ 

By Christmas 19x3 the situation in Old Serbia* was rapidly 
becoming normal, but the adimnistration in the new territory 
left much to be desired, and the closing of Bulgarian schools, 
the expulsion of Exarcbist clergy and occasional excesses against 
thC; Moslem population caused serious unrest and discontent. 
The Paii^ administration became absorbed in defending itself 
against the increasingly violent onslaughts of the Opposition. 
In Oec. X913 and again on June 2 1914 it resigned, but eventually 
remained in office. On March 4 the Opposition had withdrawn 
from the Chamber as a protest against alleged unconstitutional 
action of the Government in budget matters. But though the 
tension was increased by the activities of a powerful military 
cUque known as ** The Black Hand ” and by the sudden and 
arbitrary seizure of its club premises by the masterful Minister 
of the Interior, Protic, the Goveniment was still in ofhee in 
the summer. The visit of Crown IVince Alexander and PaSic 
to St. Petersburg early in February had given rise to rumours 
of a new Balkan League under Russian auspices; but the advoOt 
of Radoslavov to power in Sofia had really made any such plan 
impracticable, and King Charles of Rumania, though bent 
upon cooperation with Serbia and receiving the Tsar with 
special honours at Constanta (Constantsa), had no idea of 
breaking his connexion with the Triple Alliance. 

The Assassination of the Archduke , — On June 24 King Peter, 
incapacitated by ilbhealth, appointed Prince Alexander as 
Regent, and simultaneously dissolved Parliament, Pa§l 6 having 
in April pledged himself to the election as for a Great Skup- 
&tina” for constitutional changes. Only four days later the 
assasrination of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife 
at Sarajevo revived the latent Austro-Serbian conflict in a more 
acute form than over. The authors of the crime, Princip and 
Cabrinovii^, belonged to a group of Bosnian Serb students, 
mostly under the age of 30, who gave terrorist expression to the 
universal discontent aroused by Austro-Hungarian repression 
throughout her Yugoslav provinces. The victories of Serbia 
during the Balkan Wars and the openly hostile imlicy pursued 
towards her by Vienna and Budapest had assured to her in the 
eyes of public opinion the position of the Yugoslav Piedmont. 
Thus no external incentive to the crime was needed: and the 
young hotheads were further swayed by sentimental considera- 
tions. The motive of the Archduke’s visit was to conduct 
manoeuvres which had no meaning save as a rehearsal for a 
future campaign against Serlila: while the selection of Vidov- 
dan ” (St. Vitus’s Day— the anniversary of Kosovo) for his 
public reception in Sarajevo was regarded as a deliberate chal- 
lenge to the Serb idea. It was, however, proved that the assassins 
had been in Belgrade and bad been secretly smuggled across the 
Drina into Bosnia, after receiving hand grenailes and revolvers 
from the Serbian Komitajis Major Tankosii and Ciganovid. 
On these facts the BallplaU sought to establish the complicity 
of the Serbian Goveniment, but for this no evidence has ever 
been produced. Indee<l presumption overwhelmingly favours 
the opposite theory. The country was exhausted by two wars; 
the Albanian campaign in thC) previous autumn had shown the 
rehictance of the peasant soldiers to rectum to the colours, and 
it was now the eye of harvest. Military stocks were alarmingly 

1 This statesmanlike measure wfis negotiated by Vesnic, the 
Serbian minister in Paris, and CavriloviC (afterwards Yugoslav 
minister in London), aided by Bakutic, a Cnoat expert in canon 
law, from Sebenko. 

^ Since X9I3 this name was transferred to the original kingdom 
and the “ Old Serbia " of Turkish times became “ New Serbia.” 


low, ks the next winter was to sbtxWi The young Brioee Md 
only just assumed the rems of Goveimment; the position of 
the CaMnet was shoky^ and a herce ekctoral campaign was 
opening. The Concordat with the Vatican had m\y jii^ been 
signed, and dedicate negotiations with Montenegro lor a customs 
and m^taxy union and perhaps even a dynastic arrangement, 
were still pending. Serbia had every conceivable motive foe 
avoiding aggressive action. After the tragedy, it is difficult 
to see what other course her Government could have pursued; 
its one omission was to offer a thorough inquiry, ; without wait- 
ing for any suggestion from Vienna. The situation was from 
the first envenomed by the press of Belgrade, Vienna and Buda^ 
pest; but it is to be noted that while the former had always had 
an irresponsible and highly scurrilous section, which the Govern* 
ment was unable to restrain owing to the lack of any proper 
press or libel laws, the two latter had always been extremely sensi* 
tive to the directive of the BaQplaU, and the worst offences 
wore committed by journals with the strongest official ties. 

AustrkhHmgary md 6m.— -The ominous silence preserved 
by Austria-Hungary lor nearly three weeks after the murder 
has been very largely explained by the documents published 
rince the war by the Austrian and German republican Govern- 
ments. F rom memoranda on Balkan policy prepared for Count 
Berchtold during May 19149 and re-drafted by him personally 
both before and after the murder, it is evident that Austria- 
Hungary was pressing upon Germany the need for clearing up 
the situation with Rumania, and for attaching Bulgaria to the 
Triple Alliance, and that Germany wished to use Bucharest 
as a bridge between Vienna and Belgrade, but dropped this 
idea after the tragedy. On July 2 Francis Joseph wrote to 
William 11 . that the main basis of Austro-Hungarian policy 
must be the isolation of Serbia, and her elimination as a 
political factor in the Balkans,” again advocated alliance with 
Bulgaria and proposed that Rumania should be warned that the 
friends of Serbia cannot be the friends of Austria-Hungary and 
Germany.* On rc^ading the letter the Emperor William said 
that he must be prepared for European complications and must 
therefore talk with his Chancellor; but he at once authorised 
Count Szdgy6ny to inform Francis Joseph that he might reckon 
upon Germany’s full support ” even in this case,” and he urged 
that if there was to be an advance into Serbia, it should be 
at once, especially as Russia was certain to be hostile, though 
unprepared for war (July $).* Next day Herr von Bethmann 
HoUweg instructed the German minister in Sofia to coOperate 
with his Austro-Hungarian colleague in favour of the Bulgarian 
alliance, and the German minister in Bucharest to announce 
Germany’s abandonment of all idea of agreement with Serbia. 
That Germany gave carte blanche to Austria-Hungary has been 
vehemently denied by Bethmann IloUwcg in his Memoirs^ but 
is admitted in so many words in the preface to the official 
German White Book,* and is proved by Herr von Tschirschky’s 
assurances to Francis Joseph on July 2, by the instructions 
which he received from William II. and Bethmann Hollweg, 
and by William’s letter of July 14 to Francis Joseph.* As 
early as July 8, Tschirschky reported to Berlin Berchtold ’s 
intention of drafting an ultimatum in such a form that ** its 
acceptance seems out of the question,” ^ and not merely is there 
iu> trace of Berlin rebuking tins tendency, but there are repeated 
signs of impatience in Berlin at Vienna’s delays. Not merely 
was the full initiative left to Vienna,* but on July 12 there was a 
joint decision between Vienna and Berlin not to infeurm Italy 
of their intentions, but to place her before an irretrievable 
situation.” • In Vienna the only counsels of moderation came 
from the Hungarian premier, Count Tisza, who at the Crown 
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CauQcil 0{ July 7 opposed Count rSefcktold read declined to 
luimit war to be inevitable* He deprecated a siuliiWisefatta^ 
without previous diplomatic action; as likely to place Austria^ 
Hungary in a bad light before E^urope and lally the Balkan 
Btates against her; he favoured harsh, but not impossible 
(unerfUllbar) demands upon Serbia, and even if their re^ 
fusel should lead to war,, he would not favour Serbia’s complete 
annihilation, partly iMause Rimia would then be forced 
to intervene^ and partly because as Hungarian premier he 
could not sanction annexations at Serbia’s expense* (Here 
he was following the traditional Hungarian view that the inclu^ 
sion of further Slavs in the Dual ]|dotmrchy was a menace to 
Magyar supremacy in Hungary.) All the other ministers pres- 
ent — ^viz. the thtee joint ^nisters, Berqhtold^ Bilinski, and 
Krobatin, the Austrian premier Count Stttrgkh and the chief- 
offStaff Baron Conrad-r-were agreed that a mere diplomatic 
success, even if it led to the public humiliation of Serbia, 
would be worthless; and that demands must be addressed to her 
such as would render rejection, and consequent military action, 
probable. By threatening to resign, Count Tisza carried his 
point that there should be no mobilization until the ultimatum 
had been rejected.' His attitude is clearly revealed by two 
memoranda which he addressed to Francis Joseph on July z 
and 8. In the hrst he condemns Berchtold’s idea of using 
Sarajevo as an excuse for the final reckoning with Serbia as 
“a fatal blunder,” but bogs Francis Joseph to make every 
effort to overcome William ’5 prejudice in favour of Serbia.” 
From the second it transpires that it was the satisfactory 
assurances ” of Berlin which had decided all Tisza’s colleagues 
in favour of war with Serbia. He himself dissents, and insists 
that Serbia must be given a chance of escape, though only 
through severe diplomatic defeat. This is necessary in order 
to avoid complications with Italy, to ensure Britain’s sympathy 
and to enable Russia to remain inactive.* On July 14, however, 
after full discussion with Borchtold, Tisza called upon Tschir- 
schky and announced that ” he had abandoned his original 
doubts and is quite in accord with energetic action,” * and that 
” the note will ^ so drafted that its acceptance may be virtually 
ruled out.”^ Berchtold on his side informed Tschirschky that 
Tisza had not merely come round to his view, but had in certain 
points introduced a stiffening.” On July 15, in answering an 
interpellation, Tisza denied that war was inevitable, but signifi- 
cantly added that a State which does not regard war as ultima 
ratio cannot maintain itself as a State. Thus while Tisza 
must be credited with statesmanship such as was signally 
lacking in bis colleagues, his final decision and his subsequent 
zeal in the conduct of war make it impossible to claim him 
or his Government as unwilling actors in the great struggle, 
just as it is beyond dispute that the Magyar policy towards 
Croatia and the nationalities was a foremost factor in provok- 
ing the Austro-Setbian conflict w^hich actually fired that train* 

The Ultimatum to Serbia , — A further proof of Germany’s 
failure to exercise a restraining influence on her ally is afforded 
by the detailed note presented on July ao by the Serbian cbarg6 
d’affaires in Berlin to Herr von Jagow, expressing the strongest 
detestation of the murder, the desire for friendly relations with 
Austria-Hungary and a readiness to meet all such demands as 
might be compatible with State independence.® Jagow, how- 
ever, deliberately refrained from taking up the note’s con- 
cluding appeal for friendly intervention in Vienna, and there 
is no evidence to show that be even reported to Count Berchtold 
the Serbian appeal, while on the’ contrary he ignored King 
Charles’s offer of mediation on July 10. The secret of the 
ultimatum was jealously guarded^ and the long delay, created, 
as was intended, a false sense of security in some quarters. 
Its delivery at Belgrade* which took place at 6p.m. on July 23, 
was carefully timed for the moment after President Poincare’s 
departure from St. Petersburg after his State visit, the object 
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being to eliminate the chances of French mediation* The 
ultimatum, after reminding the Serbian Government of its formal 
undertakings of March 31 1909, charged it with ” culpable 
tolerance” of terrorist propaganda directed against Austria^ 
Hungaiy and blamed Serbian officers and funetkmatrihs with 
planning the Sarajevo murders. It themfoi:^ demanded that 
the ” Narodna Odbrana ” (League of National Defence) and 
any edmilar society guilty ci anti-Austrian propaganda should 
be dissolved, that objectionable passages, should be expunged 
from Serbian educational works, ths.t all officers or officials 
whom Austiia-Hungaiy might name as guilty of propaganda 
should be dismissed, and that the Belgrade Government should 
not merely arrest certain specified persons charged with com- 
plicity, but should order the trial of others, allow Austro-Hun^ 
garian delegates to take part in the inquiry and accept the 
collaboration of Austro-Hungarian officials ” in the suppression 
of the subversive movement.” 

The general impression produced by this document upon 
European opinion is best summarized in the words of Sir £. 
Grey, who telegraphed the next day to Sir M, de Bunsen, that 
j he ” had never before seen one State address to another inde- 
pendent State a document of so formidable a character.” The 
fifth demand in particular (that of collaboration), he pointed 
out, ” would be hardly consistent with the maintenance of 
Serbia’s independent sovereignty.”* None the lest, Serbia in 
her reply actually consented to ” such collaboration as agrees 
with the principle of international law, with criminal procedure 
and with good neighbourly relations.” Only on one point did 
she reply in the negative; the share of Austro-Hungarian officials 
in the actual inquiry would, it was argued, be a violation of 
the constitution and the criminal code, but even this could be 
met by ” communications in concrete cases.” On all other 
points there was unqualified submission, and in certain respects, 
such as the offer to introduce legislation for fuller control of the 
press and to stiffen frontier regulations regarding weapons, 
the answer went much further than had been demanded. As 
a final proof of sincerity, Serbia offered to submit any outstand- 
ing points to the decision of the Hague Tribunal or even to the 
Great Powers which had imposed upon her the declaration of 
March 31 1909.^ Thus Serbia is found for the third time in 
six years offering to submit herself to the verdict of the Hague — 
the two previous occasions being the Bosnian crisis and the 
Fried jung trial-^and each time it is Austria-Hungary who 
rejects the proposal. Three days later, as a last resort, the 
Serbian Government informed the Italian Foreigpi Minister that 
it was even prepared to swallow the whole note, ” if only some 
explanation were given regarding the mode in which Austrian 
agents would require to intervene,” and went so far as to offer 
to accept these . explanations from a third party, if Austria- 
Hungary was not disposed to give them to Serbia ^rect.* 

Austria-Hungary had demanded an answer to her note by 
6 p.M. on July 25, thus leaving a period of 48 hours for either 
reply or mediation. The official documents published in Berlin 
and Vienna since the war make it abundantly dear that the 
Ballplatz deliberately couched the note in such terms as to be 
unacceptable; but even in 1914 this was obvious from its tenor 
and from the significant fact that Baron Giesl, who received the 
Serbian answer from Pa.^6 a quarter of an hour before the 
expiry of the time limit, instantly handed him a fresh note 
announcing the rupture of diplomatic relations and the im- 
mediate departure of himsdf and his staff. Moreover the 
text of the answer was kept secret in Vienna for several days, 
until a sarcastic commentary could be added; and Belgrade, 
presumably owing to the confusion which prevailed there, 
appears to have taken no steps to bring it promptly to the 
notice of the other Powers.*^ This is the more regrettable, 
since even William 11 . (to judge frOm his marginal notes on; 
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idlpIomati«i documents^ as published: sinciei the Revolution) was 
tn^msed by the moderation of the Serbs^ regarded Vienna’s 
essential wishes as fulhlled and expressed the view that Qiesl 
ought to have remained in Belgrade. His ministers, however, 
had failed to support Sir E. Grey’s proposal for a prolongation 
0l the time limit, and were thus responsible for bringing Russia 
Into action. On July S7 the Tsar replied to a despsMng appeal 
of the Prince Regent for assistance to Serbia, by a telegram 
strongly urging him to neglect no step which might lead to a 
settlement,” but conveying the assurance that ** Russia will 
in no case disinte^t herself in the iate of Seihia.”* On July 
98 Austria-Hungary formally declared war upon Serbia, and 
on the same day rejected the Russian proposal for a friendly 
exchange of views between Vienna and St. Petersburg.* 

Hen^orward the Austro-Serbian quarrel is merged in the 
larger diplomatic conflict between Alliance and Entente. Due 
stress ought, however, to be laid upon one of Sir Edward Grey’s 
many efforts to avert war even at the last moment. On July 
aq he received Count Mensdorff’s assurance that AustriarHun*- 
gary ” had no idea of territorial aggrandisement,” and when be 
hinted that thete were other means of turning Serbia ” into a 
sort of vassal state,” received the rejoinder '" that before the 
Balkan War Serbia had always been regarded as being in the 
Austrian sphere of influence.”* Undeterred by this ominous 
attitiide, Sir Edward on July 30 put forward the ptoposal that 
Austria-Hungary, after occupying Belgrade, should cease her 
advance and consent to discussions with Russia, who otherwise 
could not be expected to ” suspend military preparations*”* 
In other words, Belgrade wotild become a Idnd of pledge in 
Vienna’s hands for the attainment of a satisfactory settlement. 
The elaborate dispute regarding the Russian and German mobi- 
lisations has hitherto obscured the essential fact that on July 
31 Francis Joseph definitely, almost petulantly, refused the 
British proposal as transmitted through Berlin, thereby render- 
ing the miUtaky action of St. Petersburg inevitable. 

Tke Outbreak of War . — When Baroii Giesl presented the 
ultimatum, Pafi6 had been absent dcctioneeringi in the prov- 
inces; but he at once returned to Belgrade, and on July 25 
mobilisation was ordered, and the seat of Government and the 
archives were hastily transferred to Nish. In view of so grave 
a crisis elections became impossible, and as parliamentary sanc- 
tion was more than ever necessary, the Government had no 
other course than to ignore the fact of dissolution and to call 
the previous SkupStina once more into existence. At its first 
meeting in Nish on Aug. i, the entire Opposition endorsed the 
Government’s action, and for the moment party life was in 
abeyance. Parliament also ratified the Concordat with the Vati- 
can and a law ensuring to Catholicism full freedom of worship 
in Serbia. There was an unexpected delay in the invasion of 
Serbia, and it was not till Aug. 12 that the first Austro-Hun- 
garian troops crossed the Drina and the Save. After 12 days of 
desperate fighting (known as the battle of the Jader) the invaders 
were thrown back across the frontier, this being the first definite 
Allied victory. Unduly elated by this success and by the news 
of Russia’s rapid advance in Galicia, the Serbs were now led to 
underestimate Austria-Hungary’s resources, and encouraged by 
the Allies, passed to the offensive early in September. Their 
rash invasion of Syrmia-— a necessary preliminary to any suc- 
cessful penetration of Bosnia from the east — soon proved beyond 
their strength and had to be abandoned by Sept. 13 ; and the joy- 
ous welcome everywhere accorded to them by the population 
merely brought down a cruel vengeance on its head when the 
Austro-Hungarian army returned. A further mistake was made 
in attempting to hold the rich but strategically indefensible 
MttCva (Machva) district, doubtless owing to the horrid excesses 
committed there by the enemy during their first inroad. None the 
less the Serbs were able to check a second Austrian advance across 
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the DiiimUn midiSeptembierr^^^ B^^ on Nov. 6 Griierkl Potiorek 
began a thti!d invasion in great force; and during the next month 
steadily pressed back the Serbian forces Into the heart of their 
country. The danger was aggravated by shortage of ammuili- 
tion, and when at last the necessary supplies began to arrive, a 
large force of Bulgarians armed with machine-guns and acting 
wi& the connivance of Sofia, raided the Vardar railway from 
the Strtuiinka salient and destroyed an important bridge on the 
only Mne by which the new guns coiiid be moved up to the front. 
The enfold evacuation of Belgrade on Nov. 29 revealed the 
extremity the danger, and brought the latent political crisis 
to a head. On Dec. 5 the purely Radical Cabinet resigned and 
was succeeded on Dec* 13 by a Coalition Govermnent, in which 
PaSid remained premier, but the leaders of all parties save the 
Liberals received portfolios. It was however in this blackest 
week that the SkupStina unanimously endorsed the Govern- 
ment’s declaration that its foremost war aim was ” the libera- 
tion and union of all our Serb, Croat and Slovene brethren not 
yet set free.” This was the first public step of Serbia in favour 
of Yugoslav unity. 

Serbia after the Austrian With the arrival of muni- 

tions from the West the* army’s flagging spirits revived, and 
the brilliant offensive initiated on Dec. 2 by Gen. Miiid and 
the ist Army resulted, after a twelve days’ battle along the whole 
front, in the complete rout of Potiorek. By Dec. 14 Serbian 
soil was for the third time entirely free from Invaders, and an 
enormous booty was captured. But the enemy left deadly in- 
fection behind him, and by the early spring of 1915 exhausted 
Serbia was immobilized by a t3rphus epidemic which is estimated 
to have caused about 300,000 deaths among the civil popula- 
tion. A notable part in checking its ravages was played by 
Lady Paget as head of the Serbian Relief Fund units in Skoplje, 
and by Col. Hunter and a R.A.M.C. detachment, who organized 
a scheme of disinfection on the whole Serbian railway system. 
The latter step appears to have been taken in view of the possi- 
bility of Allied troops being employed upon the Danube, an idea 
which receded from the general design, in proportion as the 
Austro-Gefman recovery in Galicia became more marked. Ser- 
bia’s negative role during 1915 was due not only to exhaustion 
but to considerations of hig^ policy. The attitude of Bul- 
garia was from the first extremely equivocal, and Serbia, had she 
listened to certain ill-considered pleas for a fresh offensive into 
Hungary, would have been at any moment liable to an attack 
from the rear, unless she could rely upon Greece or the Allies 
to hold Bulgaria in check. Meanwhile the Entente was eagerly 
working for the intervention of Italy and of Bulgaria, neither 
of whom could receive adequate satisfaction save at the expense 
of Serbian aspirations. During the winter pressure was repeat- 
edly brought to bear upon Nish to make territorial concessions 
to Bulgaria in Macedonia; but the one and only condition upon 
which Serbia could safely have considered this — ^namely, that 
the Allies should guarantee Yugoslav unity in the event of 
victory— was precluded by their parallel negotiations with 
Italy, whose official policy it was to prevent, not to further, 
Yugoslav unity, and to whom by the Treaty of London, concluded 
on April 26 1915, no less than 700,000 Yugoslavs were assigned. 
The fact that this treaty’s concealment from Serbia was made 
an absolute condition by Rome, did not tend to diminish the 
reserve of the Nish Government, who almost immediately 
learned the essential facts through Mr. Supilo’s discoveries in 
official circles at Petrograd. The Serbs, who were not formally 
recognized as Allies by the Western Powers, were more conscious 
than ever of the value to them of the Vardar valley, which would 
form part of any serious concessions to Bulgaria; and they 
were from the first sceptical as to the possibility of winning 
over Bulgaria, whom they believed to be tied to Vienna and 
Berlin by a secret compact. They were further handicapped 
by the attitude of Greece, who in the autumn of 1914 exercised 
her right of veto, under the Serbo-Greek Treaty, upon any 
cession of territory to Bulgaria and was prepared to demand 
Monastir as compensation. This attitude could not be ignored 
at a period when Greece was still ready to intervene on the side 
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of the Allies^ and #hen even £ing Conatantloo Md fillip 
rejected William ll.’er augigestion that, he ahoiild laU upon. 
Serbia and tear up the Txeaty of Bucjtiarest. < What chatiged 
the viewa of both Athena and Sofia was simfdly uthe unlavourf 
able turn in the military fortunes o£ the Allies. As long as the 
Bulgarians thought that the Dardanelles would be forc^^ their 
help could probably have been secured in retumior the promise 
of Macedonia and the guarantee of an Allied occupation: what 
was lacking was the corresponding pledge to Serbia. The 
conclusion of a Bulgarian loan in Berlin in Feb. was the first 
sign of a change, and after March neutrality was the best that 
the Allies could hope for from Bulgaria, though she showed 
great skill in furthering Bulgarophil illusions in the West. Thus 
the concrete proposals addressed to Sofia by the Entente on May 
29, over Serbia’s head, came two months too late. The Rado- 
slavov Cabinet now played for time, and while asking on June 
15 for further details, concluded parallel negotiations with 
Turkey regarding the Thracian railway. On July 18 the 
omcial Narodni Frava spoke of the impossibility of Bulgaria 
keeping out of the war, and public opinion freely discussed the 
rival alternatives. The final reply of the Entente (Aug. 3) 
offered Bulgaria the whole unoontested zone” of the treaty 
of 19x3, with immediate occupation as far as the Vardar; dis- 
cussion even of Skoplje and of the “ contested zone ’’ after peace; 
Seres at once and Ka valla in the future; and the Enos-Midia 
line in Thrace^ The price was to be war upon Turkey. Greece 
at once protested, and the Emperor William urged his brother- 
in-law on no account to cede Kavalla. But the decisive factor 
was the fall of Warsaw on Aug. 8; not only public opinion, but 
the general staff now regarded Germany’s triumph as inevitable. 
The Turco-Bulgarian agreement was initialed on the very day 
after the Allied note, and completed at the end of the month, 
and on Aug. 20 its negotiator, the Germanophil Zckov, replaced 
FiCeo as War Miiilster. Meanwhile the position of the Pa§i6 
Cabinet was extremely delicate. It loyally declined to discuss 
the indirect overtures made to it from Vienna, and stood 
officially for the programme of unity; but during the summer, 
yielding to pressure from the reactionaries in Petrograd, it 
showed a readiness to limit its claims to the territory generally 
regarded as purely Orthodox~-vizi Banat, Syrmia, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina and South Dalmatia— and to leave the Catholic 
Croats and Slovenes to their fate. This scheme would have 
fitted in with Italian designs and with the Treaty of London, 
wjiich envisaged three separate Slav States, an enlarged Serbia, 
an enlarged Montenegro and a reduced Croatia. Its weakness 
lay in the ignorance of its promoters; for even such a division 
would have left well over a million Catholics in Orthodox ” 
Serbia. Its failure, however, was above all due to the vigilance 
of Mr. Supilo and his colleagues of the Yugoslav committee. 

The Congmst of Serbia . — In the late summer the Serbian 
Government was unduly optimistic as to Greek and Rumanian 
intervention, and its disbelief in a German invasion was en- 
couraged by Allied military opihion. Only three weeks before 
Maekensen crossed the Danube, Lord Kitchener, in conversa- 
tion with a Serbian representative, gave his opinion that any 
action from the north was mere bluff. Her^e though the Sfcup- 
Stina on Sept. 5 authorized the Government to make terri- 
torial concesrions, Pa 5 i 6 adopted a waiting attitude. Bulgaria’s 
mobilization, two days after the opening of the Austro-German 
bombardment along the river front, proved his calculations 
to have been correct. Yet even at this moment Allied opinion 
hoped that Bulgaria might enter pn the Entente side, and 
therefore a veto was imposed upon the Serbian general staff’s 
plan for an immediate attack upon Sofia before the Bulgarian 
army was ready (Sept. 27). Next day Sir Edward Grey in the 
House of Commons announced that in the event of Bulgaria’s 
aggression ” we are prepared to give to our friends in the Balkans 
all the support in our power, in the manner that would be most 
welcome to them, in concert with our Allies, without reserve and 
without qualification.” Relying on the fulUment of this pledge, 
the Serbs devoted their main effort to checking the Austro- 
German advance and remained on the defensive towards Bui- 
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gtdtk. I 3 ie danger was increased by King Constantine’s repu*^ 
diatioa of Greece’s treaty obligations towards Serbia and the 
overthrow of Venizelos. That statesman, however, had enquired 
of the Alixea as early as Sept. 23, whether, if Bulgaria declared 
war on Serbia, and if Greece asked Serbia to supply the 150,000 
men stipulated by the Serbo-Gxeek Treaty for such a contin^ 
gen<^, France and Britain would assume Serbia’s obligation for 
her; and an affirmative answer was received within 48 hours. 
On Oct^ 6, the rupture with Bulgaria was complete. The fatal 
delays in sending the promised troops, coupled with AlliOd 
insistence that the Serbs should hold back Maekensen to the 
last moment, belong to military history; but their results were 
emiitently political. At the critical moment of the Bulgarian 
menace to the Nish-Salonika railway there were at Salonika not 

150.000 Allied troops ready for action, but 35,000 French, and 

13.000 British, the latter under strict injunctions from London 
not to cross the frontier into Serbia.^ Nish was decorated to 
welcome Allies who never came. The whole Serbian plan of 
campaign collapsed, and the armies, losing control of the rail- 
way southwards, retired precipitately through the passes 
leading to the plain of Kosovo. General Sarrail, informed that 
he must not ext>ect reinforcements, was forced to arrest his 
belated offensive northwards (Nov. 12) and soon to withdraw 
to the west of the Vardar. The Serbs were thus cut off from 
Allied help, lost Skoplje and only just escaped envelopment 
by the converging Austro-Gcrman and Bulgarian armies. The* 
final retreat of the Serbian army and Government took place 
in the dead of winter across the inhospitable snow mountains of 
Albania and Montenegro to Scutari, Medua and Durazzo, a' 
smaller section escaping southwards from Prizren and augment- 
ing the Serbian forces south of Monastir. Fortunately, the 
general exodus of the civilian population was checked before 
it had gone too far; but the retreat stands out as one of the 
great tragedies of the war, and the loss of life which it involved 
must have far exceeded 100,000 and is estimated at twice that 
number by very sober authorities.* After dreadful sufferings 
the fugitives were conveyed by Allied transports to Corfu, 
which for the remainder of the war became the seat of the 
Serbian Government and a base for the convalescence and 
reorganization of the army. Notable assistance was rendered 
by British voluntary units, and some idea of the generous 
response of the British public to Serbia’s need may be gathered 
from the fact that the Serbian Relief Fund from first to last 
collected over 1,000,000 in money and material, and employed 
over 700 workers in Serbia, Albania, Corfu, Salonika, Corsica, 
Biserta and France, while the Scottish Women’s Hospitals 
under Dr. Elsie Inglis performed notable services for the Serbs 
both on the Balkan and the Russian fronts. The deaths of 
Mrs. Dearmer, Mrs. Harley (Lord French’s sister), Mrs. Haver- 
field, Dr. Inglis herself and many others set a seal on the new- 
found friendship of the two nations. 

Conquered Serbia was divided for administrative purposes 
between Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria, the latter holding the 
7 'imok, Nish, Skoplje and Macedonia; all that remained to the 
Serbs was a fragment of territory south of Monastir. Bulgaria 
now threw off the mask and officially declared the Serbian State 
to have ceased to exist. It therefore enrolled all men of military 
age throughout the occupied territory and in Feb. 1917 extended 
this to include the whole male population. It refused to recog- 
nize the Serbian Red Cross and took possession of the Serbian 
Legation in Sofia. All “ ownerless ” land was confiscated, all 
Serbian schools, law courts, and inscriptions were Bulgarized, 
libraries and collections were either destroyed or removed to 
Bulgaria, the Serbian clergy were evicted, and there were whole- 
sale deportations. A formidable rising in the mountains be- 
hind Kur§umlje (Kurshumlye) was brutally repressed, with over 

2.000 executions (March 1917). The war aims now repeatedly 
avowed by Sofia were the annexation not only of Macedonia, 
but of Kosovo and Prizren, and the whole upper Morava and 
Timok valleys; a common frontier with Hungary; the prevention 

1 See Gen. Sarrail, Mon commandement en Orientt p, 27. 

* G. Djuri^, in Koyal StatuHcai Journal^ May 1919. 
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of Yttgoilav unity ahd of Ruasik*s acquisition of Constaiitinofde: 
and (alter Rumania’s entry) the retention of the whole Dobrula. 
Dr* Radoslavov more than once firdclaimed Bulgaria’s resolve 
to keep ail her conquests/ and his official organs declared that 
Serbia’s reconstitution, ** no matter under what form, Would be 
a perpetual menace to Balkan peace ” and will never be per- 
mitted.* Austria-Hungary showed much greater reserve, airing 
from time to time various alternative schemes for a vassal South- 
ern Slav State under the Habsburgs, keeping Prince Mirko of 
Montenegro as a possible candidate for its throne and employ- 
ing agents in Switzerland to sow dissension among the exiles. 

The Serbi in Exile.-^Soon after the cstaUishment of the 
Serbian Government at Corfu party rivalries began to revive. 
The deputies were scattered* living mostly on the Riviera* an 
independent press was impossible* and regular Allied subsidies 
made the Government virtuaEy immune from serious demo- 
cratic control The supersession of the Voivode Putnik and 
almost all his staff caused great indignation, and though the 
whole Serbian Coalition must bear the responsibility, it was 
known to be the work of PaSi6, and his masterful colleague in the 
Radical party> Froti^* then still out of office. In Aug. 1916 an 
attempt is aBeged to have been made upon the life of the Prince 
Regent at the front, and the Government, after vainly urging 
the Skup&tina to institute a new form of courts-martial, pro- 
ceeded in the winter — while the joint advance under Sarfail was 
crowned by the capture of Monastir from the Bulgarians — to 
order numerous arrests on a charge of conspiracy and murder. 
Among those implicated were the late governor of Macedonia, 
Gen. Popovifi, the ex-War Minister Gen, Bojanovl6, and several 
distinguished staff officers: many line officers known for their 
gallantry were placed on the retired list or confined to the 
island at Corfu. 

The Conspiracy Trial which opened in Salonika in Jan. 1917 
and wag conduct^ behind the shelter of a strict military censor- 
ship, resulted in a death sentence uppn nine Serbian officers, 
and notably of (!^l Dimitrijevii:, the head of a secret society 
known as “ Union or Death,” or mot© colloquially the Black 
Hand, whose chief aim had been to fan nationalist sontiments 
in the army. There is no doubt that ” Apis,” as Dimitri jevifi 
Was called throughout the Slavonic South, interfered unwarrant- 
ably in politics, and it is probable that he had his hand in the^ 
Sarajevo murder; but the lack of convincing evidence for the 
alleged conspiracy makes it probable that he was the victim 
of rival military and political cliques. Strong pressure of the 
Old Radical leaders forced the Prince Regent to sign three death 
warrants and to disregard appeals for mercy from the Western 
capitals. This trial revived all the old party dissehsions; 
the reactionaries had triumphed on the very eve of the collapse 
of their chief support, the Tsarist Government. PaSifi found 
himself between two fires — the need for a more democratic 
restatement of foreign policy, and the demand of the young 
Radical and Progressive parties for a revision of the Salonika 
trial. Refusal led to their withdrawal from the Cabinet, and its 
reconstruction on a purely Old Radical basis under Pa§i6 and 
Protifi. The last occasion when all parties cooperated was on 
July 20 19x7, when the Declaration of Corfu, drawn up between 
Dr, Trumbifi for the Yugoslav committee and PaSifi for the 
Serbian Government, met with unanimous approval PaSi6, 
having strengthened his position abroad by a visit to Paris and 
London, declinod to convoke Parliament for four months after 
the legal period had expired. At last, as the result of a direct 
appeal of Its President to the Crown, it met in Corfu on Feb. 
le igiS; and the Government resigned, but after weeks of 
fruitless negotiation for a coalition ministry, Was allowed to 
resume office^ The Opposition, which numbered 60 as against 
64 Old Radicals^ still insisted on the revision of the trial and 
the transference of foreign affairs from PaSifi to their own 
candidate DraSkovifi; and in April, when the budget was intro- 
duced, they withdrew in a body from the Chamber, thus leaving 
the Government without the quorum of 84 required by the 

* e.g. in VossisehtZeitung, Oct, ro igifi. 

* e.g, Narodni Ptava^ may Kambana, Oct* g igi6» 


Serbian <Gdinstittttion» Serbian public opinion was too scattered 
and disorganized to be effective, and the Corfu Government 
tried to discredit Its opponents’ action before the uninformed 
West, as defeatist or even Austrophil. Thus throughout the 
ipring and summer of Z018 there was acute and growing tension 
among the rival Serbian groups, and the real initiative in the 
Yugoslav question and in the political campaign against Austria^ 
Hungary, had passed to Tnimbifi, Benefi, Lansing and the Allies 
and to the leaders of the movement inside the Dual Monarchy. 
PaSifi had reverted to his Pan-Serb attitude, opposed inclusion 
of Dr. Trumbifi in a Yugoslav And no longer purely Serb Cabinet, 
and steadily obstructed the Yugoslav committee’s work. There 
was, moreover, a certain section in the army which aimed at 
Serbia’s military occupation and annexation of Habsburg ter- 
ritory, rather than a free union on equal terms. Fortunately 
all such ideas were absent from the mind of Voivode MiSifi, 
Whose comprehension of the issues at stake was illustrated by 
his special encouragement of the Yugoslav volunteers and by 
his signal tact in deding with the newly constituted Government 
in Zagreb. Events, moreover, favoured union on terms of full 
equality ; for Austria-Hungary had teased to exist and her author- 
ity had been shaken off by all her Yugoslav subjects long before 
the Serbian army in its northward advance had even reached 
Belgrade. Any slight possibilities of initial friction were averted 
by Italy’s action in advancing beyond the Armistice line; the 
whole Croat and Slovene population thus clamoured for the 
arrival of the Serbian army and received it everywhere as their 
liberator from Habsburg rule and their champion in the com- 
plications which then seemed imminent. (For the completion 
of national unity, see Yugoslavia.) 
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SERBIAN CAMPAIGNS.— Although the Balkan area developed 
into one of the side-shows of the World War, it was there that it 
started in 1914 with the ultimatum of Austria-Hungary to Ser- 
bia. The 1914 operations and the conquest of Serbia in 19x5 are 
narrated in separate sections below. Uncier Salonika Campaigns 
an account is given separately of the Allied operations on the 
southern Serbian front, 1915-8. 

I. Operations XN 19x4 

The Austro-Hungarian niilitary problem in starting a cam- 
paign against Serbia Was complicated by the prospect of a Rus- 
sian intervention in Galicia. The alternatives were: to defeat 
Serbia cx)mplctcly before the Russian threat became deadly, or 
to stand on the defensive against Serbia till after a groat battle 
had decided the issue in Galida. 

^The strategic geography of Serbia Was, in its broad lines* 
simple. On the N. side there is the formidable obstacle of the' 
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Danube and Sava, on the W. the Gne of the DriiiA» a river not 


very broadf but rapid and dif&cuU to bridge^ these rivers fonii^ 
ing the actual fionrieci^ Initially then the asEiailaiit must begin 
by forcing a river barrier, whatever the direction of his advance, 
and his power to do so depended: (o) on the coitimunlcatioiis on 
his own side of the river, which would enable him to collect the 
troops and material for forcing the^paasage; (6) on the barrimr 
itself; and (c) on the defensive positions available for the Serbs 
inside the barrier. Taking all these factom together, an attack 
on the northern barrier offered the best chances of success. It 
was the course chosen by Prince Eugene in X7S7 and by Macken^ 
Sen in 1916^ and it was that which the Serbs themselves regarded 
as most likely to be taken in August 119x4. The reasons which led 
the Austrian commander to choose differently will be considered 
presently. More important than the choice of a point at which the 
barriers could most easily be forced was the choice *of a direction 
for the subsequent advance. The objectives were plain enough, 
the defeat of the Serbian held army and the occupation of the 
most important part of the country. Without the attainment of 
these objectives, Austria could not pretend to have conquered, 
or even to have defeated, Serbia. Both, however, were attain- 
able by an invasion of the Belgrade-Pozharcvats-Kraguycvats- 
Krushevats region, conventionally called the Morava valley. 
This was the richest part of the country, and the centre of all 
its communications. Here and here only could the Serbian 
army be definitely brought to action under conditions in which 
the Austrian superiority of numbers would be effective. 

This region could be approached from the N. (Belgrade or 
Danube-Pozharevats front), from the N.W. (Sava and Lower 
Drina front), from the W. (Middle Drina front) or from the S.W. 
(Upper Drina front) The first named was the most direct 
route. For the forcing of the Danube • five railheads on the 
Hungarian side were available, for the prosecution of the advance 
the Orient railway (Belgrade-Constantinople) and various 
branches of it. The country was rich in local supplies, populous, 
and relatively well provided with roads, and the general trend of 
the natural features, governing that of the lines of communica- 
tion, was from N. to S. On the other hand, the defender would 
of course be best prepared for attack on this front, and the 
Danube obstacle was here most difficult to overcome, in spite of 
the command of the water ensured by the Austrian monitors.* 
Next in importance were the lines of advance from the Sava and 
Lower Drina, and especially those from the Sava, since the Drina 
valley was totally destitute of railway approaches on the Hungar- 
ian side. In the angle of the Sava and Drina lies the fertile plain 
of the Machva; many favourable points exist on the Sava for the 
forcing of a crossing, and the town of Shabats in particular offers 
a choice of tolerable roads leading S. to the slopes of the Tser 
(Cer) range S.W. to Valyevo, and W. to Arangyclovats, the 
last-named route conducting an invader to cither Palanka or 
Kraguyevats in the Morava region. In conjunction with such an 
advance, an operation on the left, over the Lower Kolubara, sup- 
plied from the Sava, would lead to the rear of Belgrade, while on 
the other Hank a successful operation by troops organized for 
mountain warfare by Valyevo over the Kolubara and Rudnik 
ranges to Gorni Milanovats and Chachak Would threaten the 
rear of the whole Morava region. As a way of turning the great 
obstacle of the Danube front, the lines of advance grouped on 
the axis Shabats-Arangyelovats possessed tempting advantages. 
But, considered from the point of view of supply, the disadvan- 
tages were very serious. Not only was this the longest route 

*In its upper course the Drina pas^ inside the Austrian frontier, 
and direct advance into Serbia Is therefore possible frbm the regfion 
Of Vtshegrad. But this toadless, mountainous region is quite unfitted 
for the movements of large forces. ^ 

* Attack from the stretch of the Danube front lying in the moun- 
tains between Webskircheh and fhe Iron Gates was regarded by 
both sides as outride the limits of probability. 

* The lowest reaches Of the Sava are usually considered as belong*^ 
ing to this front. 

* Six in number, armed with 4*7-in. guns, and armoured. 

* The small line connectir^ Shabats with Lozhitsa was bf no 
iniportance except in the cari? of Stabilized trenth warfare in the 
Machva'. ^ 
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between the railheads of deployment and the fiiifd objective, but 
it W 4 s destitute of railways^ E. ol the Kolubara* West of 
that river, indeed, the line Valyevo-^Araztgyelovatsrr^alanka lay 
in the very axis of the march, and a branch-line coumected this 
with Obrenovats on the Sava, where water-borne supidies could be 
itnloaided. But the barrier of the Kolubara and ithe ridge behind 
it had to be mastered before this branch could be used, imd it 
was certain that the Serbs could assemble in time to fight on the 
Kolubara line if not W. of it. That is, from deployntent to the 
first great battle the campaign would have to be carried out with 
road transport, and in the case of the rightmost routes (axis 
Valyevo-^Chachak) pack transport only. 

From the Middle Drina (Lyeshnitsa-Lyuboviya front) sU 
routes converge on Valyevo, at the head of the Kolubara. 
Thence operations towards Arangyelovats, Gorni Milanovats 
and Chachak would take the course already discussed. But up 
to Valyevo operations would lie whoUy in mountainous country * 
and would depend for supply almost entirely on pack transport 
from distant railheads — for in Bosnia the railways come to an 
end 2 5-2 7 m . W. ol the Drina, and from that river to Valyevo is a 
further 32 miles. All arguments against the choice of the Shabats 
route therefore applied with far greater force to the Valyevo 
route. Farther S., in the region of Vishegrad, operations into 
Old Serbia by way of Uzhitse might gain a footing, or help a 
Valyevo force to gain a footing, at Cbaichajc. But such opera- 
tions would be mountain warfare pure and simple. Although in 
this part the railway tufts right up to the frontier, no body of 
troops large enough to deal with the Serbian army could be col- 
lected and fed in the upper valley of the western Morava, either 
by way of Uzhitse or by way of Valyevo. As a threat to the fiank 
and rear of a beaten Serbian army retreating up the Morava 
valley, such manoeuvres might be effective; but to the beating 
of that army they could contribute practically nothing. Opera- 
tions from Vishegrad into New Serbia would be too eccentric to 
have the slightest influence upon the conflict of armies in the 
Morava valley, and the same would apply to operations from 
Focha or from the Herzegovina against Montenegro, supposing 
that state to join Serbia in resisting the Austrian advance. 
Operations in this quarter would be scarcely more than guerrilla. 

On a review of the conditions, then, the most logical plan of 
campaign from the Austrian point of view would be a frontal 
operation S. from the Danube front, coupled with an enveloping 
movement from the Sava (or Saya-Lower Drina) front directed 
on Arangyelovats, the latter cither preceding the other by some 
days and seeking to surprise possession of the Kolubara ridge, or 
following it and directed to the flank and rear of an ascertained 
position of the enemy. Loosely connected with these main opera- 
tions an advance from the Middle Drina or Vishegrad or both on 
Chachak and the western Morava had advantages for the exploi- 
tation of victory, but not (or the winning of it. Such a plan was 
proposed before the war in the Austrian staff, and practically the 
same plan was assumed by the Serbians as the basis of their 
defensive deployment. Whether any or all of these operations 
could be carried through before the Russians intervened, or 
before their intervention became dangerous, would depend on 
available time. If no time at all were available, a pure defensive 
was the only course. If time for a thorough conquest, all the 
operations above mentioned with proper proportioning of 
strength would contribute something to a decisive success. In 
any intermediate conditions, one or more of the subsidiary opera- 
tions would be omitted from the plan, and, especially, if a mini- 
mum time were availaMc only the direct S. attack from the 
Danube front would be admissible, with or without a collateral 
attempt by light forces from Shabats or Obrenovats to seize the 
Kolubara ridge. 

The calculation of this available time depended principally 
upon the arrangements made between the Austrian and the Ger- 
man staffs for initial operations in Poland, Galicia and 
sia. For this a plan had been drawn up by Conrad von Hotzen- 
dorf and Moltke in consultation; and, on the bkris of this plan, 

*£ven the Ygdar valley road was in many places unsuitable for 
wheeled transport. 
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the eoheine dl adopted against Sedbia laas #pare!^ 

the fnU scheitte<mtHned alM> concentric advance from all the 
ftohta in varying strengths and at various datea Nearly half the 
arfiiy was placed in {k>sitiOn for this advance^ and the Austrian 
supreme headquarters intended to condiiCt tW campaign itself^ 
But at the hist moment, it is asserted, the' Gefhnans, rightly or 
Wrongly > changed their minds, the allies^ scheme for Poland and 
Galicia 1611 to pieces, aiidj in trying to adapt their plans to the 
ne^ conditions, the Austrians threw their S.£. forces into con* 
fusion before they ' had even deployed. The responsibility for a 
grave initial blunder, then, lies ultimately with Moitke, if he 
failed to keep his promise, or With Conrad, if he interpreted a 
lisere interchange of views as a binding engagement. In any case 
the effect was to withdraw the forces on the San-»Danube front to 
another theatre amid the battle for the river crossings. 

♦ IWe Vadar Campaigni^The deployment, carried out accord- 
ing to the original scheme,^ In spite of the fact that, at some date 
not yet known, it had been decided to make a radical alteration, 
Was as followst— * i 

/Jf. dmyj^---benerat of Cavalry B 5 hm-ErmoI 11 on the Danube- 
Sava front from Weisskirchen to Mitrowits (^itroviezn). Left to 
right'— VI L Corps (54th and 17th Divs.); 7th Div.; IV. Corps 
^and and 3tst Wvft.); JX* Corps (aoth Div* only); loth Cavalry 
Division* In reserve 23rq lionved Division. Total: 131 battalions, 
42 Squadrons, }6 batteries. 

P. Otmy.— -(;»eftcral of Irtfahtry Llfioritis von Frank. On the Lower 
Driha from mouth to Lyul^viya. and left to right — VIII. Corps 
toih Div.* a I »t bandwehr Div* and cqmbiiiiad brigade) ; X 11 L^ Corps 
(»6th Dm* 42nd Hon ved Div., one brigt^de, one mountain brigade). 
Total: 79 batt'Uions, 15 squadrons, 39 batteries. 

V/. Army.-^Feldzeugmelater Potiotek. V(shegrad*Focha region* 
left to rlght-^XV. Corps (ist and 48111 Div. staffs with 4 mountain 
brigades); XIV. Cortm (18th Div. staff and 6 mountain brigades); in 
reserve 40th llonyed Division. Detached, facing Montenegro, 47th 
Diy. ana 3rd Mountain Brigade. Total : 74 battalions, 5 squadrons, 
40 batteries. 

Each army had in addition one Landsturm brigade and the V. 
and 11. one to three march ’’ (i.e., reinforcement) brigades. 

Of thc8e forces the II. Army was withdrawn on Aug. 14,* leav- 
ing the others in full battle on the Drina. lliat this battle was in 
being, however, was dtie not to Conrad, who — naturally, under 
the changed conditions-— ordered the Balkan Forces to stand 
on the defensive, but to Fddzeupndster^* Potiorek, comman- 
der-in-chief as well as commander of the Vl. Army. This officer, 
hijfh iu favour at Court, hatl been for some years viceroy in Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina, and regarded the problem from the standpoint 
of the Sarajevo residency rather than from that of a military head- 
quarters faced with a military problem. He saw above every- 
thing else the possibility of the Serbians advancing over the 
Drina to excite insurrection among their brothers and cousins, 
although there was nothing in the layout of the Serbian deploy- 
ment to suggest this, and he not only kept the centre of gravity 
of the forces on the Drina, but, on his own responsibility, 
launched a preventive ’* offensive on this unfavourable front. 

On the Serbian side, general mobilization had been ordered on 
July 25, months since the demobilization that marked the end of 
the Balkan Wars. Of a population of about 3,100,000 in Old 
Serbia and about 1,800,000 in New Serbia (where there had been 
no time to set up the administrative machinery of conscription), 
489,500 men were mobilized at the outset and some 43,000 more 
between August and September. 

On Aug. $ 1914 Montenegro declared war on Austria-Hun- 
gary. Her fotces amounted to about 50,000 militia with very 
little artillery, and were of no direct assistance to Serbia. But 
they occupied the attention of three mountain brigades of the 
enemy^s army and, what was perhaps more important, they 
added considerably to Potiorck^s politico-military anxieties. 

Strategically, there were three possible courses open to the 
Serbs: the defensive in their own country, the offensive W. into 
Bosnia, Herzegovina arid Croatia, and the offensive N. into Hun- 
gary*; but the first course was the Only one practicable. An offen- 

* The III* Corps (6th apd 28th Divs., 22nd l^mdwehr Div.), how- 
ever, which mobilized with the other seven corns, did not proceed 
to the Serbian front* but was dispatched to the Dniester at once 

* It arrived in Galicia too late for the crisis there. 


live into Bosnia, ‘ ieveu iwitb MohteUOgim aid, could only have 
aucceededif the populatibiil there. had been ready ^ at the 

first signal, which they wetee mV PoHticahyy it would have 
played into the hands of the enemy by showing the world that 
Austria's fear of Serbian ambitious had been justifiable. Mili- 
tarily; an offensive over the Drina presented the same supply 
diMcultiei in either disecrio An offensive into Hungary, 
whether to the right or left of 6he Danube; must begin with the 
forcing of the Danube cmt the Sava, and in view of the dispropor- 
tion between the opposed forces had no chance of success unless 
the bulk Of the Austro-Hungarian army were at the same time 
closely engaged itt Galicia and Poland. In the initial ^stages of 
the operations at any rate, therefore, such a movement was out 
of the question. 

The strategy adopted was, therefore, purely defensive, in spite 
of the offensive victories of 1912^3 and the mania fOr the offon^ 
sive at all costs and in all conditions which then pervaded almost 
every army in Europe. 

T^ order of battle was as follows, the Crown Prince Alexander 
being com mandOr-in-chief, and Voivode R: Futnik chief ^f-staff, 
vvith headquarters at Kraguyevats:— , 

Jr. i 4 my.— General Boyovich. Divisions Timofc 1 ., Timok 11 ., 
Morava 11 ., Danube 11 ., 52 battalions, 7 squadrons, a6 batteries: 
approximate strength 55*000, grouped about PalanH and Racha 
and Toj>ola. 

IL Army. — General Stepanovich. Divisions Shumaja I., Mo- 
rava I., Danube I., and Combined Division.’* 64 battalions, 10 
squadrons, 33 batteries, about 71,000 men. Grouped about Arang- 
yeloVats. LazareVats, Belgrade. . i 

///. Army. — Oneral Yijriqhich-StUrm. Divisions Drina I., Drina 
IL, 28 battalions, 5 squadrons, 16 batteries, about 32,000. Grouped 
around Valyevo, 

Uzhitse Army.— General Boyanovich. Division Shumaja IL, 
Uzhitse Brigade. 24 battalions, 2 squadrons, 11 batteries, about 
26,000. Grou|>ea at Uzlutse and Bainabashta. 

Independent Cavalry Division. — Sixteen squadrons, one battery, 
about 3,000 concentrated at Ub. 

Belgrade Group.'-*^K\)0\it 9 battalions, 2 squadrons, 10 batteries. 

Obrenovats 6?raMp.— About 11 Imttalions, 5J batteries. 

Other frontier troops, in all about 25 battsmons, 13 batteries. 

In infantry, therefore, the Serbians had about 213 battalions 
to pit against the 272 of the enemy's II,, V. and VI. Armies. 
On the other hand, nine out of ten of the men in these 213 battaL 
ions had fought in the wars of 1912-3. In artillery the opposed 
forces were nearly equal, about no Serbian to about 130 Austro- 
Hungarian; three-quarters of the Serbian guns were of a better 
model than the Austrian, and some heavy artillery was available. 
On the other hand, the equipment of the Austrians and their re- 
sources in ammunition and stores were much superior, for Serbia 
was nearly isolated, the one available arsenal was small, and 
stocks depleted in the Balkan Wars had not been made good. 

In sum, then, it would appear that the Austrian expeditionary 
force — even counting the II. Army which appeared only to be 
withdrawn, and the III. Corps which did not appear at all — was 
none too strong for the defeat of the Serbian field army, let alone 
its destruction. And as soon as it had been decided to withdraw 
the II. Army, replacing it by a mere screen along the Danube, it 
was or should have been obvious that the 14 1 battalions, 1,7 
squadrons and 70 batteries of the V. and VI, Armies were fat too 
weak a force to attempt an offensive into difficult country held 
by superior numbers of well-trained and war-expcrienced troops. 
Potiorek, however, decided otherwise. 

From July 26 to August ii only minor incidents took place — 
bombardments of Belgrade and other places by the monitors, 
raids over the river for reconnaissance purposes. Then, on the 
night of August 1:1-12, the Austrian mam bodies began to cross 
on a wide front at Drenovats (near Shabats) on the Sava, several 
points between Lyeshnitsa and Loznitsa on the Lower Drina, and 
Zvornik ind Lyubqviya on the Middle Priha, On the X2th the 
frontier troops of the Drina defence were pushed back concen-^ 
trically in the general direction of Valyevo, those of the 9 ava 
defence driven out of Shabats, E. of that point the II, Army, 
under orders for Galicia, remained inactive except for the sefeiire 
of Gipsy Island (Ostrovo Xsiganlya) dose above Belgrade, vi'hile 
in and S. of the Vishegrad region the XV. and XVI. Austrian 





©brpB were, i^eoi^upied by fjblie activity of tbe Uahitse army,* 
«iid the< Montehegriiit.* i v i : 

^firing the lath and IdHowiog days the SejE^biaa headquarters 
became convinced that nothing was likely to comeirom the Dan- 
ube front, and shifted the centre of gravity of their forces towards 
the Upper Koltibaira. The calvary division at. Ub was ordered to 
reconnoitre towards Shabats and to separate the ^habats column 
of the enemy from the Drina columns. The 11. Army was to push 
the right wing (Shutnaja 1.) against Shabats, and its centre and 
left along the Tser and IvSrak ridgeS and the Yadar valley in 
conjunction with the III. Army, which' concentrated forward 
from Valyevo to Zavlaka and Krupany to support its retiring 
outposts. The I, Army was to takeover the Whole northern front 
as far as Obrenbvats, The Danube xst Div, Was transferred to 
it, the II. Army receiving Timok L in exchange.* These mover 
mehta, in spite of forced marching, took time, and but for the 
difficulties which at once arose in the Austrian army— the V. 
Army had only wheeled transport— so forward a concentration 
would have been impossible. As it was, the dispositions were 
practically realised by the night of Aug. 15-16, when the battle 
proper opened with the Austrians on the front ShabatsrSlepce- 
vish (elements of IV. Corps, ahd soth Div., X. Corps, both 
of 11. Army); Bela Reka^Tser plateau and Lyeshnitsa valley 
(Vni. Corps); Iveraik ridge and Yadar valley W. of Yarebitse 
(36th Div., XIII. Corps); W. of Krupany andN^E. of Lyuboviya 
(remainder of XIII. Corps). 

During the night and the day following there was heavy fight- 
ing on this, line. The Serbian cavalry division, supported by 
Shumaja I. of the 11. Army, pushed up to and towards the left of 
the positions of the Austrians about Shabats. The II. Army 
arrived in sufficient strength to hold a line on Tser; in the Lye- 
shnitsa valley, and on Iverak, in touch with the right of the III. 
Army W. of Yarebitse. But the centre and especially the left of 
that army retired under severe pressure from the Austrians 
(right of XIII. Corps) who, in this case equipped for mountain 
warfare, were able to capture Krupany and enforce the swinging- 
back of the whole Serbian left wing. Yarebitse was given up and, 
pivoting on the right of the II. Army, the remainder of that army 
and the III. took up new positions in an arc about Zavlaka 
(night of 1 6-1 7 th). 

On the 17th the Serbian cavalry spread over the Machva, 
intercepting communications between the Austrian Shabats 
force and the columns working along Tser plateau.* But Shu- 

' On Aug. a-4, Serbian forces captured Uvats, Rudo and Usti- 
var. and raided the Drina immediately below Visliegrad. Other 
raids were pushed, with Montenegrin cooperation, over the Metalka 
Saddle on Chaynicha (Cajni^e), and towards Focha. On the 7th 
an Austrian advance from Vi8hM:md on Gradishte was chocked by 
the Serbians. On the i6th a Serbian attempt to capture Vishegrad 
by forces from Uvats, Gradishte and the hills to the N.E. was 
repulsed. The Austrian XV. and XVI. Corps at the same time took 
the offensive on the front Vishegrad-Chayniclia. While the left 
flank was being cleared by sharp mountain fighting (19th) about 
Chclebish (S.E. of Focha), the Chaynicha force crossed the Metalka 
Saddle and moved on Rlevlye, Priyejx)lye, while the Rudo troops 
on the left forced the Serbian positions on the Lim at Uvats and 
Priboy (20th-i22nd) and the Vishegrad troops repulsed a second 
attack on their stronghold (20th^2ist). But at this moment the 
collapse of the main onensjve on the Drina compelled the Austrians 
to retreat to Vishegrad and Focha, whither they were followed by 
the Uzhitse army and the Montenegrin Plevlyc group. 

* On Aug. 7-11 Monten^rin forces raider] Artovatz on the Gatsko 

road and Klobuchi on the Trbinye road. Cattaro was intermittently 
boml>arded, and Budua raided^ from Mount Lovchen. These r^os 
were repelled by the Austrkn 3rd Mountain Brig.ade and 47th Divi- 
sion. But on Aug. 15 the main body of the Montenegrins kifoeared 
before Bifek (Bileva) which they blockaded for some time. On the 
25th-«6th, however, a northward sortie of the garrison, coupled 
with a southward advance of the 3rd Mountain Brigade from Gatsko» 
caused the Montenegrins to give up tjhe blockade, and on Aug, 30- 
Sept, 2, forces from Trbinye cofiperatirig, the 3rd Mountain Brigade 
and the Bilek force drove back the inv^ers into their own terri- 
tory. A threat to the Monten^n near by part of the 3rd Moun- 
tain Brigade which advanced from Gatsko S.E. , to Visznitsa Do 
largely contributed to the result. * 

* This distant division seems to haVe reached tljc front on the i8th. 

^ The Ahisttrb-Hun^drisn force at Shabats ^4 limited to pure 

eelM^fence by < orders of the army ebrnmand which was ^preparing 


advamdag from the Shabats, was arrested by 
entmbdsied fofantiy^^S^ 3; nl* short! , of r its , objective. The II. 
Army oil Tsor and Ivmk and the right- of r tte in the 

Yadar valley maintained an unbroken OHi Tser in- parr 

tknlar carried oMt counter-attacks, but the 
from the S.W. on the centre and left of 

a further retreat. Here the situation was becotiaiillg critical, the 
Austrian 42nd Div. threatening to seize the Vl^ 

Osechina behind the Serbian positions, while farther to the. S.E. 
only third-ban troops stood between the Austrian mountam 
brigades andi the Petska'-Valyevo road.* 

; On the j8th the fighting continued fo front of Shabats^ and 
Shumaja I. drew back to Slatina, while the cavalry division, 
meeting the Austrian aigt Landwehr Div, about Lipolist, fell 
back to concentrate in line between Shumaja h and the Tser 
ridge. On Tser and Iverak the day was a repetition of the 17th, 
with more ptoi^unced counterrattac-ks on the front of the de- 
fence. On the right of the II. Army the strong position of Kozan- 
ingrad on Tser was stormed and held, in spite of the fact that 
reserves had been given up to strengthen the HI. Army. On the 
critical wing of that army also the day was rather more favour- 
able, — thanks to the arrival of the IL Army reserves alluded to 
above, which by counter-attacks prevented an imminent breach 
in the centre of the III. Army^, now E, of Zavlaka, in the Yadar 
valley. Farther to the S.W., little ground was gained by the 
Austrian mountain troops, the Serbians still hoMing Roaan and 
Proslop at night. 

The 19th was destined to be the critical day. On the Serbia** 
right, the Austrian Shabats force, now superior in numbers to 
Shumaja I., took the offensive and drove back the Serbs to the 
river Dobra va, while the 2 xst Landwehr Div. from Lipolist 
pressed back the cavalry division a short distance. On the left of 
the general front, the III* Army and the left of the IL lost 
ground, both in the Yadar valley and on the extreme left where 
Rozan and Proslop and even Petska fell into the enemy’s bands. 

But in the centre, on Tser and Iverak, a definite change in the 
situation set in. Freed by the capture of Kozaningrad on the 
previous day, the Serbian ** Combined ’’ division on Tser pushed 
ahead rapidly along the ridge, although with every advance it 
was more and more ahead of the troops on cither flank. This suc- 
cess not only imposed caution on the assailants of the , cavalry 
division on the Machva plain, but, what was of decisive impor- 
tance, brought them into positions overlooking the Lyeshnitsa 
valley. Threatened in rear, and with their wheeled transport 
exposed to capture, the Austrians began to fall back not only in 
that valley but also on Iverak before Morava I., and General 
Stepanovich decided to ignore the grave position of affairs on his 
left and force victory in the Yadar valley. The Combined 
division and Morava I., therefore, always echeloned from right 
to left, drove along Tser and Iverak, Timok I. in the Yadar valley 
conforming. The battle of the Yadar was decided. 

On the 20th the drive along the ridges was accentuated more 
and more, and the Austrians fought no longer for victory, but 
for escape. So vigorous was the pursuit on Tser that a part of the 
“ Combined ” division outran all support and barely escaped 
destruction in the rear of the enemy’s lines. Both along Tser 
and along Iverak, artillery was, with great efforts, pushed up 
behind the advancing infantry to shell the valleys below. In the 
Yadar valley Yarebitse was captured by 10 A.m. and the general , 
pursuit ended near the Drina the same evening. The right wing 
of the Austrians, less hard pressed and better organized for 
movement in rough country, retired in good order. Morava IL, 
from Valyevo, only reach^ Krupany on the ajst. No attempt 
was made, however, by the Austrians cither on the Lower or the. 

for the move to Galicia. After crossing on the 12th, it was actually 
withdrawn again on the 14th, leaving only outr)ost8 On the hostile 
bank. At Potiorck'4 request, however, the 29th Div. was again sent 
over the river on or about the *x 7th. a 

* So serious wgs the situation that already on the i6th G.H.Q.| 
had ordered Morava 11. of the 1. Army, hitherto ix)stcd about La^ 
revats to meet a possible attack by Of)rcnovat.s, to moVe ^ forced 
marches to a position ^astride the Fetsbi-Valyevo road. The divi- 
sion reached this position on the i3th, t 
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Middle Drina to keep a foothold on the right hand^ and on Hbt 
aand the whole river front was again occupi^ by the Serbians. 

Meanwhile the troops of the Austrian 11 . Army had ceased to 
press Shumaja I. on the line of the Dobrava, and begun to fall 
back on Shabats» and the sxst Landwehr Div. in the plain like- 
wise retreated on the Drina, followed by the Serbian cavalry 
division which gleaned prisoners, guns and vehicles. On Aug. 
ai- 23 , Shumaja 1 ., reinforced by troops from Tser on its left, 
and also by Timok II. from the 1 . Army, advanced from the S.E., 
S., and S:W.on Shabats, held by elements of the IV. Corps and 
by the 29th Div., under the command of General Tersztyanski. 
On the 23rd sharp counter-strokes were made by the Austrians 
to hold off pressure on their river flank. Only rear-guards 
remained in Shabats when the Serbs attacked on the 24th. 

So ended the first invasion of Serbia. The principal reason 
for its failure was the Austrian commander-ih-chief ’s undervalua- 
tion of the military, and overvaluation of the political, factors 
with which he had to deal. Neither on the part of the Higher 
Command nor on the part of the Court was pressure brought to 
bear 6n him. Nor, after the event, did he attempt to find scape- 
goats among his subordinates. What he did, he did in the exer- 
cise of unfettered judgment. But history will not regard this 
judgment as of a high order. To hurry * on an offensive in moun- 
tainous country, from a starting-point at a maximum distance 
from the strategically decisive point, with three armies equipped 
in the main for wariare in the plains, of which one was under 
orders for another theatre, is so astonishing a proceeding that it 
can only be assumed that the campaign was never intended to 
be more than a demonstration of activity, analogous to a puni- 
tive march up some valley of the Indian frontier region. And 
indeed, Potiorek’s position as civil and military commander of a 
rough frontier region has been very aptly compared to that of 
an Indian viceroy. Regarded from this standpoint, the advance 
Over the Drina is an operation differing in degree only from the 
advance of the XV. and XVI. Corps on the Lim Or that of the 3rd 
Mountain Brigade into the fastnesses S.E. of Gatsko. And in 
such an operation the assistance of the II. Army might no doubt 
be dispensed with. But if the ground of justification be thus 
shifted, the basis of criticism is shifted also, and in that case 
what is to be said of a modern European commandcr-in-chiof 
who thought that an organized army of xx strong divisions, 
recently victorious in two campaigns over other organized 
armies, could be treated as though it were on the mill tary-tech- 
riJcal level of a frontier tribe? Actually, it appears that the 
astonishtnent and dismay of the commanders, from army down 
to and below division commanders, at the incomprehensible 
sequence of events A^as no small factor in the issue. 

Of the conduct of operations on the Serbian Side it need only 
be said that Putnlk's management of his forcesin space and time, 
and the choice of the moment and place of cbunter-attack, were 
masterly. To gain great results, the risks of a forward concentra- 
tion were accepted, but always under such conditions that the 
chances and profits of success were greater than the chances and 
losses of defeat, line object was limited, but its attainment com- 
plete without remainder. 

At the same time, in this as in many other instances, the idea 
of a limitation of objective has been criticised per se. Only a 
detailed recbnstruction of the conditions at the moment of the 
counter-offenrive would make a final judgment to be formed on 
the question in the present case; and for that the materials not 
only have not been published but are probably not even in 
existence, since the bulk of the Serbian archives were destroyed 
in the autumn of 1915. But this much may be said, that the 
Serbians were, in point of ammunition and transport, ill-equipped 
for a great strategic pursuit either into Bosnia or into Hungary, 
that the great battle in Galicia was only just opening, ax^ its 
consequences could scarcely be foreseen, and that the strain of 
the forced marches imposed by the forward concentration, fol- 
lowed by that of hill fighting, had told heavily on the victors. 

The Syrmian Operation and the Massed Austro-Hungarian 

< The Gommaiider of the V. A|miy, voo Frank, protested against 
this hurry, and only submitted to a formal order. 


Attack^Tho Yadar and Shabats opeiations closed,: then^ on the 
river Hne, but meanwhile no events had taken place on the front 
E. of Obrenovats, and the Austxo-Hungarians were palpably 
withdrawing forces fay all railheads between Weisskirchen and 
Mitrovitsa, and after a short rest the Serbian oommand decided 
to push an offensive over the Sava into Syrmia (Srexn), the sub- 
district of Hungary lying in the angle between the Sava and Dan- 
ube. In this region were three of the six railheads at the enemy’s 
disposal and an important lateral line. Im occupation would 
therefore thrust back the line of deployment of any future attack 
from the N., and the new front to be held defensively at the fur- 
ther limit of the occupied area would lie in and across the Fruska 
mountain range (the Mitrovitsa-Peterwardein), and thence along 
a part of the Danube which was exceptionally strong as an 
obstacle— owing to the marshes and channels at the confluence of 
the Theiss — to Semlin and the old Danube front. This gained, 
it would be possible to embark upon an invasion of Bosnia with- 
out fear of a sudden attack in flank and rear. 

As early as the 26th, two days after the reconquest of Shabats, 
Putnik issued general instructions regrouping the army for the 
new project The II. Army (now to consist of Morava I., Timok 
I., Timok II., and “ Combined ” divisions) was to occupy and 
defend the Lower Drina to Lyeshnitsa exclusive. The III. Army 
(Drina I., Drina II., Morava II^) was to hold from Lyeshnitsa 
inclusive to Zvomik. A special detachment, reporting directly 
to G.H.Q., was to hold the crossings below and at Lyuboviya. 
The I. Army (Shumaja I., Danube L, cavalry division) was to 
assemble towards Shabats and prepare to force a passage into 
Syrmia. The Belgrade and Pbzharevats groups were to continue 
in their defensive missions, the former to be prepared to cofiperate 
with the I. Army in the capture of Semlin, the latter to dispatch 
its principal formation, Danube II., to Obrenovats for Sept. q. 
The Uzhitse Army wasto continue its mbuntain offensive towards 
Vishegratl, in concert with the Montenegrin Plevlye group. The 
date of the Sava crossing was to be ordered by G.H.Q., and mean- 
while the II. and IV. Armies were instructed to reconnoitre 
crossing places on the Drina line, and to obtain all possible intelli- 
gence as to the condition iof the enemy in their front. 

A pause followed, while the preliminary work was being carried 
out and the I. Army being marched over from the Morava valley. 
The enemy was occupied with reorganization, and with the reliefs 
and takings-over consequent on the withdrawal of the II. Army^ 
On the whole northern front there remained one post-line divi- 
sion only, the 29th; along the rivers themselves were Landsturm 
formations. Yet Potiotek was in fact contemplating a new 
thrust on the Drina; and the 29th Div. was ordered to be ready 
to codperate by forcing a passage of the Sava at Yarak. Thus 
it befell that the division was grouped between Huma, Yarak 
and Nikinci when the Serbian offensive was launched. Apart 
from it, there were no formations in Syrniia other than the 
regiments holding the thin surveillance line. 

On Sept. 3 General Krauss, commanding the apth A.H. Div., 
received word that the Serbs intended to force the passage of the 
Sava below Mitrovitsa. This report he more than half-disbe- 
lieved, and in any case, regarding Mitrovitsa- Yarak as the centre 
of gravity of the Serbian offensive into Syrmia, he was content 
to leave his forces grouped as they were for Potiorek’s intended 
advance. This was to take place on the 7th, and for it the 7th 
Inf. Div. was added to Krauss’s command, henceforward known 
as the Combined Corps Krauss.” 

On the night of Sept. 5-6, the Serbian preparations being com- 
plete, the passage was forced in two places, between Mitrovitsa 
and Yarak by Timok I. of the IL Army, and at the Kupinpvo 
loop by the I. Army. The former, intended more as a demonstra- 
tion than an operative croi^ng, was successfully achieved, but 
the eager , troops pressed oh without making a bridgehead, fell 
into the midst of Krauss’s troops and, driven back qn the river, 
were overvdielmed in the attempt to recross, five battahoxis being 
cotnpletiriy destroyed. 

The Kupinovo division, on the bther hand, secured their posi- 
tion with a bridgehead line before pushing bn. fortune favoured 
Umm, too, for the defence here coxxsisted of Landsturm Joyces 
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directed by a headtluatt^t^ at Peterwatdeia, and Ktauss, bound 
to Varak by Ws orders to cooperate in Potioriek’s Pdna offensive 
which bad not been cancelled, oidy sent his newly attiving 7 th 
Div., piecemeal) to assist the Landsturm in hoMing the Syrmiaii 
plain. This was, q! course, unknown to the Serbian I. Army# 
which developed its advance cautiously across the plain and by 
the night of the S^th occupied a front from Platidieno near Klenak 
by Brestac round to Progar. In the next days, the left stood 
almost fast while the right pushed out, cleared a passa^ for the 
troops at ObrenovatS) and by a threat to the rear of Semlin forced 
the enemy to give up that place to the Belgrade forces. Lastly, 
the right of the line swung up with its dank on the Danube and 
its centre on Gcmibintsi; the intention was to bring this right 
wing by a wheel into the W. part of the Fruska range and so to 
make good the line across that range from river to river which 
was the objective, without losing men in a frontal battle against 
the enemy's strong forces about Huma and Mitrovitsaj For 
three more days it was persisted in, then on the evening of Sept. 
II, owing to the situation of aff^^d on the Drina front, it was 
given up. On the X2th, 13th and 14th a methodical retreat, with 
whi^ Krauss's 29th Div., though released ft last from 
Mitrovitsa-Yarak, was unable to interfere seriously, brought the 
Serbian I. Army and Belgrade and Obrenovats forces back to 
their original positions whence the field divisions were hurried 
with all speed to take part in the new ^ttle of the Drina, 

Potiorek'S; second offensive had opened on the night of Sept. 
7-8. The VUl. Corps (with which originally the 29th DiV. was 
to have cooperated) bordered the Lower Drina as far up as Biycl- 
yina, the XIII. from that point to Kozluk, the XV. thence to 
Zlvornik, and finally the major part of the XVI. corps opposite 
Lyuboviya, the remainder, as in the previous phase, facing the 
Uzhitse Army and the Montenegrihs. The Serbs were, as the 
result of the Yadar operations and the proposed offensive into 
Bosnia, deployed In strength, and this, oii the one hand, increased 
the probability of repul^ng any given attempt, but bh the other 
made it more difficult to deal with any break- throiigh that might 
actually occur, as the defence system lacked depth. 

The attkek began with the VlII. Coips. Here It pnly succeeded 
in establishing a bridgehead in the N.W. corner of the Macbva, 
covering temporary bridges at Parashnitsa; and the expected 
cooperative attempt of the 29th piv. at Yarak was not made, as, 
by the date fixed for this cooperation (the pth), Krauss had con- 
cluded that the failure of the VIII. Corps was too clear, and the 
situation in Syrmia too critical to allow it. 

But farther S., on the front of the XV. Austrian Corps and the 
right of the XIII., the Serbians’ III. Army had more difficult con- 
ditions for defence, and on the night of Sept. 8-9 the passage 
was forced first at Brasinski Han and then at Jlvotnik. Crossings 
followed at other points farther up as far as Lyuhoviya. The 
Serbs were forced back to the Guchevo-Boranya-Yagodnya ridge. 

By the iith the situation on this wing was serious enough for 
the Serbian command to order the cessation of the Syrmian offeni* 
sive and the? transfer of the I. Army With all possible speed to the 
region of Valyevo-Petska. 

Meanwhile; local reserves gathered from behind the centre had 
been dispatched to establish a front Yagodnya-Brankovac-Ro- 
zani-Proslop. Behind this line, the reassembly of the I. Army 
about Valycvo was to take place. Its headquarters were ordered 
to Valyevo, its forces to the same point as a preliminary to con- 
centrating about Petska, whence the enemy was to be attacked 
in flank and rear towards Krupany, Zavlaka or Osechitsay accord- 
ing to the amplitude of his presumed sweep. The definite line of 
resistance oh which battle was to be accepted if the Austrian pres- 
sure was maintained, was from the Dobrava S. of Shabats to 
Brestovats and Tser ridge (II. Army), thence in the hills about 
Zaviaka or about Osediitsa (III. Array), according to circum- 
stances, to whatever point on the Pmska-- Valyevo road the con- 
centrating I. Army ^ was able to reach in time. 

* To aid in this concentration, only the Danube I. Div. was to be 
disengaged at once in Syrmia, and the army was to he reconstituted 
by tms dlivtaiofi's picking up en rimte Danube IL from Obrenovats 
amt a division of the II. Army from Tekerish. This latter did not 
join, beo>ming absorbed in the lower Yadar fightihgj 


;Tvm days later the situation was suddenly modified agaim On 
the night of X2**i3th parts of the Austro-iiiingarlan XIII. Corps 
began to cioss the Drina at Kuriadiista, midway between Lye- 
ahnitsa and Loenitsa, opposite the left ol the II. Serbian Army, 
which was by now weakened through giving up local reserves and 
taking over an extended front for the benefit of the III. Army. 
This new move threatened not only to cut the Serbian line in 
two, but to roll up the whole Guchevo-Yagodnya position by a 
drive along the Yadar valley behind it. 

With this, the battle becomes too tangled for brief description. 
Though the particular throat from Kuriachista was soon ended, 
the left of the Austro-Hungarian XV. Corps developed strong 
attacks on Loznitaa. The struggle for the W. end of Guchevo 
ridge and the lower part of the Yadar valley was fed from day to 
day by successive reinforcements arriving on each side. Here, 
minor contests for the possession of minor ground features, 
attempts to hold a hill long enough for it to be crossed with guns, 
or to storm it before it could be crowned, went on for days collat- 
erally with the pressure exercised by the Austrian mountain 
troops of the XVI. Corps on the left of the Serbian III. Army, 
until the forces of the Serbian I. Army began to appear on Sept. 
1 5. Nex t day, with a considerable force in hand, the I. Anny staff 
mounted a counter-attack which bore back the Austrians from 
the line W. of Kostaynik-^Sanats (pt. 83s)~Sokoloka Planina- 
Petska, to one which on the evening of the i8th ran from W. of 
Kostaynik-Sanats-Vclcs-Karashitsa-'Lyuboviya. Then, with 
further Serbian gains to the right of Sanats, fighting died away all 
along the line and trench warfare set in on the front from Kara- 
shista to Lyuboviya, the Austrians and Serbs facing one another 
on the line Guchevo-Boranya-Yagodnya~spur S. of Yagodnya. 

On the Machva front, meanwhile, offensive of the VIII. 
Corps, which had at first obtained only a bridgehead at Para- 
shnitsa, was resumed in combination with a crossing at Yarak by 
Krauss’s corps, when Syrmia had been evacuated by the Serbs. 
Here also, after violent but narrow-fronted attacks, trench war- 
fare sot in on the line pf the two bridgeheads (N. of Shabatsr 
Glushtsi, and Ravnye-Serbian Racha) which on Oct. 31 were 
united in one by a successful advance of the VIII. Corps from 
Ravnye to Glushtsi. 

The second |>hase had been very different from the first. The 
Austrian staff had taken their opponent seriously, and laid their 
plana carefully, and it was only after the greatest exertions and 
very heavy losses that the Serbs had succeeded in pushing back 
the invaders. Even so, the latter had mastered the greatest part 
of the river ob6ta.cles, and in the absence of aircraft on the side of 
the defence, could carry on all preparations for a fresh offensive, 
unseen behind their firmly held trench-line- 

Meanwhile, the Uzhitse Army and the ; Montenegrins, who at 
the dose of the first phase were following up the retreating Aus- 
trians towards Vishegrad, had developed a series of operations 
which, like the expedition into Syrmia, Were designed to prepare 
the way for a serious offensive pf the H. and lit. Armies over the 
Drina. This being forestalled by the Austrian offensive, the 
operations of the Uzhitse Army and its allies were without prac- 
tical effect. They were, however, vigorously conducted.® 

* On Sept. 4 Coles Height, S.E. of Vishegrad, was storm^fl by 
Shuniaja ll., while farther up the Dwina^ other Serbian and Monte- 
negrin forces attacked at Ustipratsa, ( jprazda and Foqha. At the 
latter place the.^jMQntefiegrmH broke through on Sept. Il, and a 
raid was push^^deep into the enemy's country, while a number of 
simultaneous wacks at Gorazda. Ustipratsa, vishegrad and Baina- 
bashta caused the Austrian 8th Mountain Brigade to draw hack to 
Han Pesak and Srebenitsa, when it crossed the rear of its Corps 
(XVI.) fighting hJ. of Lyiibpviya. TOis and the other Austrian 
mountain brigades, however, maintaiiMa^ active war of raids and 
expedition.*} in the mountains. ThejHgRpegrin main bpdy, from 
Focha, moved R. to KaHnovilf^i||H||F|f^^ and then evacu- 
ated. Other Montenegrins Serbs from the Vishe- 
grad and Rogatitsa region for sonie time, 

though periodically < cleared mountain 

brigade from Sarajevo and W§ Brigade from Srebe- 

nitsa and Han Pesak. MesffiWhpb, the bulk of the Serbian Uzhitse 
forces (Shumaja 11.) advanced Han Pesak on Vlasenitsa, and 
also to Srel^enitsa. Indecisive fighting tobk place at the former 
during the last of September and the first of October, but at Sre- 
benitsa the threat to the rear of the Austrian XVI. Corps was dies!- 
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The Kduhara €(mpuif(:n/^Th^ courae of the w&r during S^t- 
emher and October hdd not been favourable to Austriar Hungary. 
Galicia had been lost, and the llneof battle had receded W, untH 
it lay in the region of Loda-Gtacow-the Dunajec and the Gat*- 
pathians. In November, the campaign in the western theatres 
had ended in deadlock. Falkcnhayn had succeeded to the control 
of German operations, and his doctrine of wearing-down strateg^^ 
was taking shape* Winter was at hand. 

Nevertheless, Potiorek meant to resume active operations. 
No bitwling order prevented him from doing so; Conrad's instruc- 
tions were that ho was to prevent an irruption of the Sorbs into 
Atistro*Hungarian territory, but it was left to him to decide 
whether that defence should be passive or conducted offcnsivdy 
by partJai attacks. The Emperor expressed the wish that Foti- 
orek would succeed in defending the monarchy, to which the 
Fetdeeugmeister replied that he ** hoped to do a good deal better 
than that.'’ Falkenhayh, with his wider outlook, suggested a 
sudden seizure of the N.E. corner of Serbia with the view of 
opening up a line df munitions transport to Turkey# but this proj- 
ect arousod no interest at the headquarters of the “ viceroy ” of 
Bosnia, who was resolved to drive another offensive into ^rbia 
with all his might, at the first favourable opportunity. 

'!rhe Serbians meanwhile had suffered severely from the unfa- 
miliar conditions of trench warfare, notably in the Machva, and 
at the end of October Putnik had decided to evacuate the line in 
that quarter. The Austrian attack of Oct. 31, therefore, met 
with only outpost resistance, and Shabats was occupied two 
days later, while monitor activity Continued on the rivers^ 
The advance of Krauss and the VIII. Corps In the Machva was 
the first stage of the new general offensive. On the night of the 
4-5 th it was developed by a frontal attack from Shabats com- 
bined with a fresh crossing at Mishar, the Serbians continuing 
their retreat to the line N. Dobrava-Bobrits-Tser ridge. On the 
next night (Nov. 5-^) a heavy bombardment opened along the 
whole Austrian front, especially on that of the Guchevo range. 
On the 6th, infantry pressure began along the mountains from the 
W. end of Guchevo as fat as Yagodnya. Once more, evidently, 
Potiorek intended the centre of gravity of his attack to be on the 
right and right centre, the front of his own army composed of 
mountain troops long familiar to him, and well equipped for the 
work. On the 6th, from the slopes of Guchevo itself he issued a 
proclamation, stirring hSs troops to the highest efforts by prom- 
ising them this time the “ annihilation ” of the “ exhausted ” 
enemy. Nor wete these empty words, for the condition of the 
Serbian moral at this time and their shortage of ammunition 
were evident. 

At this opening moment, the dispositions and order of battle 
on both sides were as follows: — 

Serbian IL Army (Vidoyevitsar-Dobrava) : Morava I., Timok 
U., Shumaja 1 ., Timok 11 ., Cav. div. and details; 63 battalions, 
a; squadrons, ^ batteries. 

In. Army (Yadar-KoRtaynik) : Drina I., Drina II., Combined 
Division; 40 battalions, 6 squadrons, 18 batteries. 

/. Army, under Boyovish (Kostaynik-Uzovnitsa stream and 
Drina): Mprava IIL, Danube L, Danube 11 . (temporarily de- 


puted by a counter-attack of the 8th Mountain Brigade when that 
tormation returned from an expedition in relief of Sarajevo. The 
Serbian column retreated whence it had come, to Bainabashta. 
Finally, when on the main front much warfare in, the Serbians 
and Montenegrins began slowly to retire to thcifjrcspective fron- 
tiem, while on the other side a systtertiatic drive carried out by 
large forces of the XV. and XVI^ Corps. One Auftrian group ad- 
vanced from Sarajevo E. on Rogatitsa, and won a severe engage- 
ment on Romahja Planina on Oct. ai-X2. While another following 
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In the main, however, the Austrians kept the 


tached to II* Army); 44 

squadrons, ,24i batteries. ■ ^ , 

Uzkiise Army^ under Aratich (dlong Upper Driria fit'ofrt Tirye- 
shnitsa stream to the Lim, front OOhthiu^ thence by Mohtehe- 
grins) : Shumaja II., Um detadtmehtSriUohitse Brigade; 34 battal- 
ions, 2 squadrons, 12 batteries. , : 

. Belgrade detachment, upd^r Zhivkovich (Brestpyik-Pecnani) : 
ry battalions, one squadron, ^ field and Sbme medium batteries. ' 

Obreiiovats Detachment (F^hafti-Vukodraxh ft.)i 6 battaliohs, 
3 batteries, 

Branicew Group and Kraifta (Brestovik-Kladoyo) : 12 bat? 
talions, 4 batteries. 

(The three last-mentioned forces wpre oh the river front.) 

^rbian total: 226 battalions of all categories, 41 ^uadronv, 
ti3 batteries, modem and B.L. 

The Austro-Hungarian forces and dispositions, as established 
by the Serbians, were as follows 

Kiver front from Shabats E. : 55 battalions, almost entirely Land- 
sturnri. 

Shabats^Machm^Losmitsa front (V. Army, in order from left to 
right Krauss, Vlll., XIII.): 87 battalions. 

Loznitsa’-Lyubpviya (VI. Army, XV., XVI. Corps, 40 Honyed 
Divs., and other troops) : no battalions. 

South-west of Lyuboviya: mountain troops (i~2 brigades). 


On the 7th, the VI. Aitny attacked and pushed the Serbian 
III. Army off the entire Guchevo ridge, and bore back the I. 
Army * and the right of the Uzhitse Army till the latter^ marking 
the extreme left of the battlefronts, stood on Trsvena Stena. 

On the 8th the retrograde movement of the III. and I. Armies 
continued to the line Kozaningrad (pt. 706) on Tser-Strasha 
(i424)-Zavlaka“Petrina Stcna-Proslpp. Meanwhile, the Serbs 
on the Machva retiring to the UncKozanin^rad-thcDobrava were 
under strong pressure. Next day, in the midst of general activity 
on the water, an Austrian regiment forced the passage of the 
Danube at Semendria, threatening an inroad in the Morava 
valley itself, and part of the Belgrade force was hurried E. to 
deal with this threat, which it did successfully. 

The reports from the front had already decided Putnik to 
withdraw to a line covering Valyevo, viz. Obrenovats group, 
Kolubara mouth to Skela; II. Army, Ub-Blizonzhski heights*; 
III. Army, Yantina-Kamenitsa; I. Army, Yolina Brcza-Sovachki 
Kik; Uzhitse Army, right Trsvena Steno-centre and left Vishc- 
grad to river Lim. But it soon became apparent that a stand 
could not be made on this line, Moral was low, with mixture of 
units considerable. In the two Drina divisions of the II. Army in 
particular men feared for their families aiid considerable numbers 
left the ranks and made their way home, while accompanying the 
retreat were hundreds of refugee families with their carts and 
beasts, fugitive or requisitioned. From the interior, new drafts 
came up in thousands and congested Valyevo. 

Though the army was by no means in dissolution, it was un- 
disguisedly in full retreat* By order of G.H.Q. communications 
were destroyed in the retirement. 

The line ppw to be taken up was the so-called “ Kolubara line,” 
which from the rear followed that river to the confluence of the 
tributary Lig, then, by the Lig to Gukosi and thence by height 
700 to Ihc Malycn ridge at Malyen (point 997). The Kolubara 
part of the line (with a defensive flank along the Sava) was to be 
held by the Obrenovats group; from just below Lazarevats to 
Malyen inclusive was allotted to the II., III. and I. Armies west. 
The Uzhitse Army was to leave one brigade at Kadinyacha on the 
ridge between Rogatitsa and Uzhitse, the remainder astride 
the Vishegrad-Uzhitse road at Shargan. 

By the evening of Nov. 14, the Obrenovats detachment had 
taken up its positions behind the Kolubara, the 11 . Army had 
fallen back from Kotsielevo towards Lazarevats and the Middle 
Kolubara, the III. Army, always manoeuvring so as to extricate 
its right before its left could be turned, was astride the Yadar- 
Valyevo road at the water parting about Kamenitsa, and the I. 
Army continued the line S. to Velovitsa, with its Rogatitsa 
detachmept (somewhat out of touch) pushing the left in the 


•The I. Army was short of Danube IL, which had been taken to 
strengthen the IL Army N. of Tser. Habitual disregard of the order 
of battle, f.e. an unneceasaty regrouping, has been criticised as a 
peculiar failing in the Serbian , method of conducting operation^ 
Often, of course, there was no alternative. But there aeems aoxae 
justification for the criticism, neverthelesa, 
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hJghw' moutttalhi. By ' the * eVettihg 6 t the ifeth, the piositloti& 
were; — Obrenovats group, Obrenovats^Konatitaa; Cavalry 
yUiott, K<inatitsa^S.W. 6f Stepoyevatia*,!!; Atrtiy, V6luyak-*ti*a- 
teyata-Chavkai;iil. Army, Chlbutkbvitsa-^Ivaaovatea; I. Antiy, 
^akoshi-Medoik^BachiriovatS*-Ituda-^Malyeh; tiehitse Army, 
%ht S.E1 of Yaaeftovata-Velova Gai, and left Shargan knd 
Le^hkaGbira."'' 

The' weather was terrible, but Potiorek, sure of success, dibvc 
bn his troops lb hew efifoits, although cohimuhications became 
yrotse ahd longer day by da^i^. On the ij^th the cavalry at Kona- 
titsa was threatened, and had to be Reinforced, while the inouni- 
tkih troops of the XVI. Corps, pushih^along the ridge of Malyen, 
reached Strazara (pt. looo). On the i8th the position of Choka 
on the front of the II. Aripy was attacked^ )B,ut the main bodies 
of the invaders* columns were not yet up to the front. The Serbs 
thus enjoyeda relative respite, and. their left, at Malyen, was able 
to re^tablish patrol commuriioatiOn with the Uzhitse Army« 

On the r^th the Au3tro*Hahgarian main bodies began to exer^ 
else general pressure, their efforts being ispedaHy directed on the 
angle of the ^Kolubara and the Lig, and on the point where the 
line crossed the Yadar river (Gukoshi and Mednik heights)* On 
the doth the battle followed the same course, and Putnlk 
ordered an offensive to be resumed on both Hanks, But the 
time was not ripe, and the anny and divisional generals re- 
ported themselves unable to carry it out. 

On the aist the Austrian XVL Corps broke the Gukoshi- 
Malyen line in its centre and the defence was brought back to 
GukOBhi-552'-Rayats*»9uyobor-‘Malycny and on the aard the 
Malyen position was evacuated and touch with the Uzhitse Army 
again lost. Nothing now intervened between the XVL Corps and 
the head of the western Morava valley, but the weather and the 
distance of its supply sources, and the liability of the convoys to 
be cut off by descents of the Uzhitse Army, imposed caution, and 
for some days only minor fighting bccurred here. 

In reality, it was not here that Potiorek intended to win his 
victory, but farther north. The initial phase of the operations 
was complete when Valyevb was in his hands, and secured against 
attack froth the S. by a sufficient foreground. The next was to 
be the driving back of the Serbs from the Lower Kolubara, the 
cutting off of Belgrade, the opeming of the Obrenovats-Valyevo 
railway for supply, and finally the advance in the dry and not 
too hilly country N. of Lazarevatsinto the Morava valley, accom- 
panied in its last stages by a descent upon Chachak and Gorni 
Milanovats in the enemy’s rear* 

The weather had, however, converted the poor roads of the Ub 
country into deep mud, and the regulation military transport 
foundered in this mud, so that the intended rapid advance by 
Krauss and the VIII. Corps to the Kblubara had been impossible. 
The mountain troops had outpaced the scheme, and it was not 
till the aand that the Austrian V. Army was able to open a real 
attack on the Kolubara. By the asth It had made good the 
passage, but progress was slow, and at that date only Chopka and 
Konafitsa had fallen. Obrenovats still held. 

Putnik had now resolved to give up Belgrade. Ammunition 
was expected, but had not arrived. Moral was becoming lower 
and lower, and only ruthless concentration on easentials would 
enable the army to last till the day when, with pouches and 
wagons refilled, counter-offensives could be launched. Meanwhile, 
his policy was to fight for time, so as to evacuate Belgrade as 
ti^roughly as possible,^ Then the Belgrade and Obrenovats 
forces were combined and posted on the line Varovnitsa-Kosmai- 
Sibnitsa (night of ap-soth), in touch on the right with the 
Pozharevats (or Branicevo) force, which held the Danube 
front astride the Morava. The Austrians entered Belgrade on 
Dec. 1. 

On Dec, 2 the Serbian positions were as follows ; — 

Bilgrade-Ohrenovats force, Varovnitsa-pao-313-Rogacko Brdo-28l. 

IL Army (4 divisions and cavalry division), Sibnitsa-OIbrezak- 
Rayarii (3i8)"-MedVye dmk (365)-»Vayari (4^0). 

^ Sbiiie French naval guns had to be blown up, as they could not 
be rettiov^. Before destruction they fired alt their ammunition 
into Bezania. 


^ divisions), Mrdnior (3h8i>^K«3nhyevitse-i489^3ao- 

/, divisions), (now commanded by .^ishlch), Nakuchaht- 

yrncharti-'S^noshevtai-GaUch (703)-^Vu^ovii fflivltisa. 

Uefei/if Army (equivalent of a divirionsV 
Markovitsa. , 

On the Austro-Hungarian side they were ; ' 

; V, Army: C<mbined Corps and Vllh Cprpj, area E. of Lower 
Kolubara .and 9 . of Belgrade; XUI. Corps, Arajlpovats-Trbush- 
nitsU-Parlog-Liplye. 

VI, Army: XV. Corps, Vrlaya^-Golubats; XVI. Corps* Vrano- 
vitsa-iLeusitairRMyevitsa (583), , detachments Godun, Ppzhega, 
Anlyc, 

Both opponents were by now almost worn out. Suffering from 
their exeftionis, thdr losses, and the absence of food, shelter and 
ammunition, they were held together only by the inertia of the 
system. In this condition victory would fall to that side which 
first found a stimulus* This came to the defenders in two forms, 
the example of the old King, who took a rifle and fought in the 
ranks, and the arrival of the long-expected ammumtion. 

On the night of the and, while Potiorek was slowly regrouping 
his forces to develop the attack on his left, Putnik issued orders 
for a general offensive $. of Sibriitsa ‘ 4 n order td profit by the 
enemy’s present weakness and raise the moral oi our troops.” 

The II. Army was to drive the enemy over the Kolubara; the 
III. (Drina II. and “ Combined ” division) to push towards the 
old line on the Lig; the 1 . to make good the HneKrivareka'^Lo* 
zany-Teochin (in order from right to left, Timok II., Morava II., 
Danube I., Danube IL);of the Uzhitse Army the available por- 
tion of Shumaja II. to attack N. and N.W; along Pranyani and 
Goina Gora; the Lim detachment to attack between the Lush- 
nitsa and Venchaska streams by Breziak N.; the remainder of 
this undispersed army standing fast or forming a defensive Hank 
for the advancing centre. 

The counter^-offensive was delivered or launched on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 3, and was quite unexpected by the Austrians. The 
Uzhitse Army’s offensive wing reached a line astride its assigned 
ridges marked by Ruyevitsa and Godun. The L Army drove the 
XVI. Corps back to the line Byezna-O^trem-Kriva Reka. The 
III. Army reached the line Vrlaya-Iipet, thc l. Okxessak-Barose^ 
vats-2Q5-347, while on its right the cavalry maintained contact, 
at Sktina, with the defensive right flank, the Bclgrade-Obrcno- 
vats force. 

Next day the Uzhitse Army’s advance was sharply arrested, 
and it only ratiintained its ground on the line 37o*-Ruyevitsa- 
Godun’^ruyewitsa^Krstats. But the I. Army drove a deep 
wedge, and by nightfall occupied Golubats-Prostruga-Rayets- 
Suvobor-Babina Gkva. The III. and II. Armies met with stiff 
resistance. The HI. made no progress, and the southern wing of 
the IL was hung up by the un.shaken resistance of Kremenitsa; 
the N. wing reached Arapovats and Sakulya. No serious fighting 
occurred on the part of the cavalry or on that of the Belgrade- 
Obrenovats force, and the commander of the latter, fearing that 
an envelopment was in progress, extended his right to the heights 
E. of Grotska. Next day Putnik, conscious also of the danger of 
allowing the regrouped Austrians to break through into the 
Morava region and envelop his right, caused the II. Army to 
extend its right (Timok II.) past Vitnitsa to Kosraay heights, 
behind the cavalry. The attack of the centre was in fact at a 
standstill, and it was evident that it was impossible to defeat the 
enemy’s leftward regrouping of flank attack. 

On this day (Dec^ 5) the Uzhitse Army’s attack, numerically 
weak and divided amongst several directions, came to a standstill. 
But the success of the I* Array on the ridge of Prostruga was 
made definitive, the Austrian XVL Corps brigades retiring N. 
towards the Kolubara with heavy losses. 

On the 6th the I. Army pursued its opponents N. and down- 
hill towards Valyevo, while oil the left of its flank the Uzhitse 
Army made advance.s N., N*W. Ifnd W. against weakening oppo- 
sition, and on the^ right the III. Array reached the line of the Lig. 
But simultaneously, the storm broke on the extreme right, where 
the slowly prepared attack of Krauss and the VIIX. Corps was 
launched at last. The line of defence held, but Timok I, from the 
II. Army was set in motion for the extreme right. 
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On the 7th, while the I. and Uihitae Aiiitito i^ntinued t^ 
advance to Valycvp and Uzhitse respectively— *their opponents 
witMtawing divergently on the l»ozmtaa and Shabats routes-^ 
the 1X1. turned the &nk of the defenders of Kremeniha and thus 
enabled the 11 . Army, weak as it now was, to make progress 
towards Lazarevats and Voluyak height. But on the right the 
Austrian attack made real progress and approached the advanced 
line of the Kosmay position. On the 8 th and again on the gth the 
Kosmay line itself was taken and retaken* On the evening of the 
^th the alignment of the Serbian defensive dank was from the 
Danube E. of Grotska, by Umchari, Varovnitsa, and Kosmay 
to the Kolubara valley near SakoUia. Lazarevats was rcoccu< 
pied by troops of the II. Army on the pth, aiid the III. Army, 
coming up into line with th^ 1 ;, bordered the Kolubara as far 
as Valyevo, these two grmieB beginning the pursuit of those 
Austrian forces which had taken the Shabats direction in their 
retreat. 

The oth was in fact the turning-point of the battle, as the 3rd 
had been that of the campaign. On the evening of that day Poti- 
orek, ill informed of the state of adairs in the N., and deeply 
Impressed with the defeat of the mountain troops (VI. Army) 
which he had himself accompanied and directed, gave orders lor 
a general retreat on Belgrade, Shabats and Loznitsa. On that 
day ilso Pntnik issued general directions for the continuance of 
an offensive which was evidently yielding much greater results 
than those aimed at in the instructions of Dec: 2. 

The position of affairs on which the new scheme was based was: 
heavy and apparently increasing pressure on the Kosmay front 
(VIII. and Krauss), indicating an attempt to break through into 
the Morava region; stiff resistance of the enemy (Xni. Corps 
of II. Army) between that front and the Kolubara, and on 
that river astride the Ub routes; and full retreat of the AUstro- 
Hungarian XV. and XVI. Corps in the divergent directions of 
Shabats, Loznitsa and Vishegrad. 

Putnik’s objects were two: to follow up the retreating XV. and 
XVI. Cbrps quickly so as to regain possession of the national ter^ 
ritory aiid rescue the inhabitants, and to attack the enemy north- 
ern forces frontally and in flank before they could prepare a win- 
ter position on the Belgrade loop. Attacked all along the front and 
threatened on their right, he hoped that the Austrians would 
evacuate the capital without ruinous street-fighting. Some hopes 
were no doubt cherished of cutting of! the retreat of the two 
corps (VIII. and Krauss) but they were slight. The physical 
-conditions were adverse. “ Our national mud,” hitherto Put- 
nik’s ally, became now a hindrance. 

On the 10th, therefore, the Uzhitse Army continued to pursue in 
the direction of Bainabashta and Rogatitsa, part of the I. Army 
pushed along the Loznitsa road, part towards Shabats, while the 
IIL Army, with its left already over the Kolubara S. of Ub, began 
to wheel to the N., pivoting on Lazarevats, with the outer flank 
following the direction of Ub-Obrenovats, 

But already on that day, the battle at Kosmay diminished 
instead of increasing in intensity. The Austrians began to draw 
back. Hopes of completing the wheel of the HI. Army vanished. 
The Austfo-Hungarian XIII. Corps gave ground only slowly. 
The renewed moral of the Serbs had sufTiccd to give them victory, 
but it could not force them through the phase of exploitation, 
when it was evident that the enemy was evacuating the country 
of his own accord and also that he would not be hustled. Had the 
Ub“Obrenovats direction been assigned to troops of the I. Army, 
which alone of the five larger formations had really experienced 
the sensation of clear victory, it is possible, though by no means 
certain, that the envelopment might have succeeded. As it was, 
the last phase of the battle was practically a frontal drive E. of 
the Kolubara, with heavy local ^hting and the gleaning of pris- 
oners and spoil, but no Chicle.] When on the 13th the left divi- 
sion of the III. Army seized dbrenovats, the Austrians had al- 
ready withdrawn clear of the flanking threat. They had, owing 
to the state of the VIII. Corps, decided not to make a stand on the 
Belgrade loop, and after one day’s farther flghting^ they evacu- 
atM Belgrade which the Serbian patrols reoccupied at id a.m:. 
pn the 15th. Meanwhile, Shabats, Loznitsa and Bainabashta 


bad been reached and reoccapied byf tbp |>umuing 
the L and Uzhitse .Arxniea^ 

The recovery of the country ai|d thw cs^it 4 wd the 
capture of 41,000 prisoners and 133 guns, with large quantities of 
stores, eveU: though no Sedan bad been achieveq, constitpted a 
victory that was both deqhdve aiulr-^fter a crisis of moral such 
as that of the end of November — ^wonderful. It gave Serbia peaca 
in the midst of World War lor a law months to come. Buf her 
losses had been very heavy. In: the three battle |>eriods of 1914, 
69^000 Serbian soldiers had been killed or had died of sicknesm 
perhaps 15,000 had been taken prisoners, and probabjiy 180,009 
had been wounded, out of a mobilized force wMch at the outsejt 
numbered 490,00* 

11 . Tue CoNOUESt or Serbia, 1915 

When the third punitive expedition ended in failtiie, Potiorek 
was relieved of the command, and the V. and VI. Armies were 
fused in one Called the Balkan Forces,” to which the Archduke 
Eugene was appdinted as commander, with Krauss Zs his chief- 
of-staff. Under cover of outposts along the rivers, the corps Were 
reorganized and disposed for the defence of Hungary. S^n the 
VIII. and XUI. Corps were withdrawn for service m other thea- 
tres, and on Italy’s entry into the war the Ardiduke and Krauss 
were transferred to Laibach to command the new front, General 
Tersztyanski being left with a much weakened force opposite the 
Serbs. The latter indeed wete not fitted for the offensive. Not 
only were their numbers greatly reduced by the battles of 1914, 
but an epidemic of typhus devastated their ranks still further. 

Meanwhile, Falkenhayn, reasoning not in the spirit of a Bos- 
nian viceroy who wished to teach a lesson, but in ^at of a modern 
war-manager, had become convinced of the necessity of open- 
ing a road to Turkey for the transit of munitions and expert per- 
sonnel. The desire to reserve or to recoup forces for this puj 5 - 
pose went so far, indeed, that he constantly imposed a brake on 
Hindenburg’s and Conrad’s proposals for decisive operations in 
the Russian theatre. At one time in the spring, the beginnings 
of a German army were assembled in Hungary, though the 
scheme — at that period only one of clipping off the N.E. corner 
of Serbia — was abandoned before effect had been given to it. 
Later, when the first fear of the Italians had died away, and the 
Russian campaign was nearing its end, it was taken up again. 

Throughout the spring and summer negotiations had been in 
progress for winning, or buying, Bulgaria’s active support. Fal- 
kenhayn exercised all his influence to keep these alive, even under 
difificult circumstances, for though Bulgaria’s price was high, with- 
out Bulgarian aid no forces that could be spared from other fronts 
would suflice for the clearance of the Orient railway, while the 
nature of Bulgaria’s reward imposed the conquest of Macedonia 
in addition to the military occupation of N. Serbia. There were, 
further, internal difficulties between the two allies on the ques- 
tion of command. Bulgaria insisted on a German commander as 
chief, and found in this matter, naturally, Falkenhayn ’s entire 
support, but Conrad, ever jealous of the prestige of the Austro- 
Hungarian army and hostile to German control, long refused his 
consent. It was not, indeed, until the verge of the offensive that 
a formula acceptable to all these states was discovered. 

The plan of operations adopted was the reverse of Potiorek’s, 
and was substantially that proposed by Krauss and by Terszty- 
anski successively, viz., direct attack over the Sava and Danube, 
coupled with a cooperative attack from the Machva, for the 
securing of the Kolubara line and its railway. But it had the 
further element of Bulgarian intervehtion on the right rear of the 
defence which^ if energetic and controlled as to timing and direc- 
tion by the Same commander*in<hief as the frontal offensive, 
would be decisive. The appointed commander-in-chief of the 
group of armies w^s Mackensetiw He was to have hnder him the 
reconstituted XI. German Army (GaUwitz), the reconstituted 

^ During the period of the Kolubara campaign* there^ was a.oer- 
tam amount of minor fighting between the Montenemns and the 
Austrian forces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, on the Urina, about 
Artovats, and about Trbmye*i No results of importance were 
achieved on either side. 
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Atistro^Hiui^Tlaii Aviny (KttVw)^'tn4cm0Bijdganan a^ 

tbe l; Aooito^ toalte, Bi:dgaiian army (tbe Tod6rov)^?nbt 
lind^r Macktenflm^s cbiqa^ was aeaemblad fbr 
Macedonia. The political ti^aty of cm Sept. 

4 , at Sofia^ iheihiUtacy amzigeniudats ;emb()#edia ac 
Fkss on the 6 th. According to»thhlhtter> Mlthina period 6 f 30^^$ 
days, Oerihaiiiy and AusOti 4 loiig»iy were to.engtage^^ divisi^s 
each and Bhlgaiia 4 (each equivalent in infantry strength to 2 
normiai cU^isiens);^ Another Bulgarian divkion was to operate, 
as above mentioned, hit0 NewJSerhia <MacedomaV ' ' 

, Accptdxni^, K^veks’s army, icoiisisting oi the Ahstro-Htinga^ 
jian ¥lILahd XlX^,and tlierGetmhnXXil;iRcs. Co^s (seven 
divisions), was: assembled in Syrmia^, and OaUwitzk XIl., IV. 
Keb. and X. lies. Corps (klso seven divisions) in the Banat. 

The Bhlgarian 1 . Army (Boyadiev) (xat,v sth, 6th and 8th 
Divsi) Was di^sedvin the region of Vidin, Kula, Bdogradchih 
and Tkaribrod. The smaB Austrian 'forces still available in Bos^ 
'nia after meeting Ihe demhnd of the Italian front, were to operate 
in the Upper Drina region, to hold the Montenegrins in check. 

On the ^rbian side, there was a dehnite and perhaps a decisive 
inf eriority in iniunbers. Battle in r 9 14 and typhus iti 1915 had 
cost the little country 125,864 dead by Oct. x X9X5, without 
counting permanently disabled men and prisoners. Gaps had 
been made good by calling up two n6w conscript classes, and the 
ration strength had increased to 572,171 in August. But this 
figure was far in eortess of that availably for fighting service — 
indeed, the German intelligence stafi estimated the latter at not 
more than 200, cxo. 

The Serbian dispositions were generally as foUows^-‘D^ina 
front from the Lim to Bainabashta, Montenegrin forces; Middle 
and Lower Drina, Machva to Kolubara (exclusive), III. Army 
(Yurichich'^StUrm), 3 divisions; Kolubara to Grotska, Belgrade 
force (Zhivkovich); the Lower Morava, IL Army (Mishich), 3 
divisions; general reserve, Palanka, 2 divisions and cavalry divi- 
sion; in the N.£. angle were the Branicevo and Krafna groups. 

On the Zayechar-Knzajehevats front, the Timok army (Goyko- 
vich), on the Nish*iPirot route and to the S. as far as Vranya, 
the II. Army (Stepanovich), and on the routes into Bulgaria, 
£. of Uskub, Boyovichk group, comprised 4 divisions and 3 Ban 
formations. 

These dispositions, which at first sight seem to dispose in cor- 
don, weak everywhere, at least five^sixths of the available force, 
indicate not only a sense of the danger impending on the E. side, 
which the Western Powers had forbidden Serbia to meet by a pre- 
ventive of ensive, but also the hope of assistance from Sdonika. 
The help of Gteece was invoked under the terms of the treaty of 
alliance of 1913, that of the Western Powers had been promised, 
if tardily and with reservations. To deploy, facing N., with 
three-fifths of her forces, and to guard the route to Salonika with 
the remainder, was, in sum, Putnik’s plan. 

As against an attack supported by artillery on the 1914 scale, 
there would haVe been no reason to suppose that this type of 
defence would be less successful than it had been in the Kolubara 
campaign. One line alter another could be defended, and when 
the dead point of the offensive was reached, the reinforced 
defenders would deliver the oounter^troke of reconquest. 

But tactics^ unhappily for Serbia, hod advanced since 19x4, 
notably German tactics. Discreet reconnaissances, under the 
direction of the German Lt.^Col. Hentsch, chief-of-staff of Mack- 
ensen’s group of armies^the same who had borne so grave a 
responsibility at the Marne--*had been carried out for weeks past, 
lor the purpose of fixing of battery positions and working out 
technical details of the Sava and Danube passages. Searchlights 
were assembled, large troop barges constructed, and lor the pro- 
tection of the n^n crossings heavy artillery was massed.’ 

* Ah inteitktihg Sidelight Is thtb^^n on the relations of the allies 

by the feet that Germany thought it necessary to require from Bul- 
garia a written guarantee of unimpeded transport freedom through 
Bulgarian terijitory. v.j. 

• In the case of , the Belgrade. crossing,, no fewer than 20 batteries 
bf ^heUvy' ahd suj^niea^ aTOllery W&e collected, nkUrly half of 
whkhr c<)[iislst4din 30^3 aikdv4a-cm. howitzers, and 18-cfn* long guns. 
In ad<fition, abotd 90>fisld'gaas and^howitzerswere^eiigagftcl 

xxxii. — 14 


Octi 6 was fixed as the initial day lor Kdvesa ’ and Gallwitz^ 
the xxth lor the Bulgarians. 

The bombardment Opened on the 5th, laying towns and vil- 
lages in ruin all along the line; but on the Serbian side only out- 
posts held the river lines, local reserves being kept under cover. 

Kdvessk main crossing place was to bo Belgrade, opposite 
which place technical preparations had been multiplied and two 
corps out of three assembled* The third (XIX. Austro-Hunga** 
rian) was to pass the Drina at Byclyina, and the Sava at Shabats, 
Kupinovo, Frogar and Zabrezh, in order to create bridgeheads 
and to prevent the defenders from concentrating to the eastward 

Gallwitz’sOtossings were to take place at Ram and at Semen> 
dria, on eadi aide of the Morava inouth, opposite which points lay 
the railheads, and at the island of Temes Sziget between them^; 
the attack was to be accompanied by a demonstration from 
Orsova and a Bulgarian threat towards Negotin. 

On Kovessk front the secondary crossings, especially in the 
Machva^ secured footholds on the S. side of the water, but all 
attempts to advance out of the waterlogged river valleys themr 
selves were checked (Oct. 7). Opposite Belgrade, in the early 
morning hours of the 7th, the first boatloads of troops of theVIlI. 
Corps pushed off into the stream under cover of innumerable 
seaifchlights, heavy artillery fire, and monitor activity, while a 
little way up the Sava the XXII. Res. Corps put over its advanced 
troops into Ostrovo Tsiganliya (Gipsy Island). Zhivkovich had 
16 battalions and nearly all the Serbian heavy artillery, including 
French and British 6-in. guns, to oppose to them. The landing-^- 
the only operation in the World War analogous in form and spirit 
to that of the Gallipoli Peninsula — succeeded, but only after the 
fiercest fighting was the^ foothold really made good and room 
secured on the front of both attacking corps for the passage and 
deployment of large forces. On the night of p-'icth, Zhivkovich 
abandoned the attempt to hold the town, and fell back a little 
way S., on the line Zarkovo-(249)-Visznitsa. 

^multaneously, Gallwitz’s 3 corps had been launched, on both 
sides of the Morava. Preceded by a demonstration at Orsova on 
the 6th, the left corps (X. Res.) forced the passage at Ram on the 
night of 6-7th, and drove inland, over the Anatema heights to 
Kuryatse, threatening Pozharevats from the north-east. The IV. 
Res. Corps (3 divisions) seized Temes Sziget Island with little 
difiBiculty and reached Brezhani (Breiani). But the front from 
Semendria to Gatsko defied the III. Corps, and not only pro- 
tected the right rear of Zhivkovich, but gave time to Putnik to 
bring troops from the Machva.* 

Nevertheless, it was clear by the nth that the river barrier was 
lost and Putnik began a steady policy of fighting successive de- 
laying actions on the N. front, while at all costs keeping back the 
Bulgarians on the right and rear, in order to gain time for the 
arrival of French and British aid, the first elements of which had 
already reached Salonika. 

On the 12th Mackensen opened the general advance, in the 
midst of a gale which, known as the Kossova^ descends season- 
ally upon the country from the south-east. Kfivess made slow 
progress till the x6th, when the Serbians evacuated under pres- 
sure the Petrov Grob-Avala-Vclika Kamen line, and fell back to 
Melyak-Ripany-line of R. Ralya. 

Gallwitz by that date had enforced the evacuation of Pozhare- 
vats, cleared the way for his III. Corps to advance on the Semen- 
dria front, and brought his left flank to Bozevats. To the E. of 
Kfivess, the Austrian offensive was a simple follow-up of the 
retiring Serbs, who now attempted no real defence W. of the 
Kolubara, though small forces with local riflemen delayed the 
Austrians long enough for the families and the live stock to be 
evacuated on Valyevo. The Montenegrins, and with them some 
Serbs, were maintaining a particularly independent struggle 
between the Yadar and the Lim. 

By this time the Bulgarian advance on the right flank had 
begun, though sofiie days later ,than bad been intended. In the 
south, Todorov^s II. Army (7th Div. with improvised formations) 

• The Drina portion of K6v6S8*i army was, however, behind time. 

• All Austrian forces in Bosnia were late in their preparations 
and took no effective part in the offensive. 
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prepared to threaten the dank of the Salonika railway from Stru- 
mitsa, the Ovchepolye from Kyustendil, and Vranya from Tm. 
The I. Army advanced on the various routes to attack 2^yecbar» 
Knyazhevats and Pirot; on these the Serbs had advanced to meet 
them, always with the idea of gaining time, and by the x6th very 
little progress had been made by ^e invaders, except by one 
regiment which by a daring moimtain march seiked Vranya and 
cut the railway there. This success weakened the position of the 
Serbian forces on the Egri Palanka road at Stratsin, and when, 
farther S., Todorov turned their right by Kochana and pushed 
cavalry to Voles, they evacuated the Ovchepolye (Oct. 18-19). 
On the 2xst Uskub itself fell into the hands of the Bulgarians and 
the Salonika line was lost,, though a counter-attack recovered 
Veles from the Bulgarian cavalry two days later. 

At that moment for the first time, the French froih Salonika 
came into action, threatening Strumitaa and Todorov’s left. 
It was too late. 

On the northern wing of the Bulgarian army, Boyadiev^s cen- 
tral columns cut the road between 2 ^yechar and Knyazhevats 
on the 2ist, and farther to the Bulgarian right, Negotin was 
occupied by the invaders, who there made contact with the 
Orsova detachment of the XI. Army, The Serbs in this quarter 
offered little resistance, their rear being already threatened by 
Gallwitz^s progress in the Morava valley. 

In that region the fighting had been heavy, the weather severe, 
and it was not till the 19th that Mackensen’s two armies mastered 
the Ralya line. On the 21st, the date on which the Bulgarians 
seized Uskub and the French came on the scene at Strumitsa 
station, Mackensen’s N. front was marked by the line Shapina- 
Selcvats-S. of Kosmay. On the 23rd it lay on the line Lazarc- 
vats-N. of Arangyclovats-N. of Palanka-Petrovats, and the Ser- 
bian eastern fronts began to be in difllcultics, though some days 
were still to elapse before Goykovich’s force finally disappeared 
and junction was effected between Boyadiev’s right and Gall- 
witz’s left. In W. Serbia the Austrians from Bosnia were begin- 
ning to be active, and the country-side was being evacuated by 
men, women and children, with their animals and belongings. 
From Uzhitae as well as from Valyevo, the emigration had set in 
towards Novipazar. 

Futnik’s left armies were now falling back concentrically 
towards Kralycvo-Krushevats, in proportion as his E. front 
caved in. On Oct. 30, after no light efforts, the XIX. Austro- 
Hungarian and XXil. Res, Corps of Kdveas’s army were S. of 
Gorni Milanovats, the VIII. Austro-Hungarian Corps S. of 
Raibrovats, Gallwitz’s army to the S.of Lapovo-Petrovats. The 
Serbs had evacuated Zayechar on the 25th, Knyazhevats on the 
27th, and after a fierce resistance and repeated counter-strokes 
from Pirot, Stepanovich had retired on Bela Palanka on the 29th. 
Farther to the S., Todorov’s attention had been thoroughly 
attracted to the Strumitsa side, and the position at Uskub and 
on the Upper Vardar had scarcely changed. 

From Nov. x onwards, the final desperate effort was made by 
the Serbians to gain time for the arrival of the French and British 
by holding the arc Chachak-Kraguyevats-Yagodnya-Niah-Les- 
kovats. Still the Bulgarians were held back in this phase, but 
the Germans and Austrians steadily advanced. Kraguyevats 
fell, with its arsenal, on Nov. x ; Yagodnyaon the 3rd, Kralycvo 
on the same day, Paratyin on the sth. For some days longer the 
defence continued stubborn on the S. side of the W. Morava and 
about Varvarin in the Morava valley, where a salient was held 
to enable the last elements of the Serbian IV. Army (Goykovich) 
to extricate itself from the closing vice. But by the 9th the 
defence on this line was at an end, and Mackensen was preparing 
ilhe dispatch of the XXIL Res. Corps to another theatre, having 
i|iceived the Alpine Corps (division) ip lieu. 

On the E. front meantime, Stepanovich’s counter-attacks had 
completely held up the Bulgarians at Bela Palanka, while a great 
part!|of the population flowed away through Nish into RossQvo. 
It vte not until Nov. 4, when Bqyadtev had received a fresh 
division (the 9th) apd Paratyin had fallen, that prders were given 
to evacuate Nish, and that centre was held by reatrguards tUl the 
5th. Leskovats resisted till the 7th. 


The Orient tiulwajr, the objective for M^KIch Falkenhayn had 
planned the campaign, was now cleat fidtn Germany to Con- 
stantinople, and with his usual economy he was already think- 
ing of withdrawing the Gennan forces to other theatres.^ The 
Serbian armyi plainly in dissolution, had ceased to be a menace 
tp the Danube monarchy. But new problems were arising— the 
Albanian question, the problem of Greece and the Allied Salo- 
nika army, the question of a submarine base on the Aegean. In all 
these, each of the three victors had a different standpoint, and 
fresh difficulties set in between the three Governments^ Belong- 
ing as they do to the Salonika phase of the Balkan campaigns, 
these problems will not be dealt with here, and it only remains to 
describe, briefly, the last stages of the Serbian tragedy. 

Substantially, the results of the Bulgarian codperation had 
fallen considerably short of what was expected. The tough 
resistance of Stepanovich, and even of the small IV. Army in 
the N.E. Corner, had kept back the eastern danger until it was 
too late for an envelopment. Indeed, considerable portions of 
Boyadiev’s army^those oriented on Negotin and Zayechar, if 
not also that on the Knyazhevats route— were already crowded 
out of the closing front. For effective envelopment of the 
Serbian right, there only remained the N. portion of Todorov’s 
II. Army, and, with the increasing arrival of French and 
British in the region of Rahovo and Doiran, this Bulgarian 
general was obliged to be cautious, while encircling attack upon 
the Serbian left was practically excluded by the fact that the 
Bosnian forces had made a late start and were traversing very 
difficult country. Supply and weather conditions, moreover, 
were becoming serious for the invaders. Practically, nothing 
could now prevent the remnant of the Serbian army from escap- 
ing into Albania, should it choose to do so. 

But for this desperate measure, which would involve the loss 
of all war material and of many thousands of lives in the road- 
less, snow-bound interior of Albania, the Serbian command was 
not yet prepared. It seemed preferable to attempt to break 
through towards the S., where the long-oxpcctcd Allied army 
was now advancing and Todorov was in difficulties. 

The II. Bulgarian Army had, after seizing Uskub and taking, 
losing and retaking Veles, moved put fan-wise against the 
mountains N.W. and W. of Vranya, Kachanik, Kalkandeleii, 
and the Babiina pass, while its extreme left was on the defensive 
against Sarrail’s Rahovo group, and its left centre column was 
moving down from Shtip on Krivolak and Kavadar, where also 
Sarrail was collecting a considerable force. In the existing con- 
ditions it was evidently more important, from Todorov’s point 
of view, to bar the Vardar valley against Sarrail than to attempt 
to force the mountain barrier of the Kara Dagh and the Shar 
Dagh. He therefore placed his centre of gravity well to the S., 
leaving his N. flank covered by a mixed force drawn partly from 
the I., partly from the 11 . Army. 

Against this force, Putnik assembled the remnants of 5 divi- 
sions £. of Prishtina, and with them assumed the offensive with 
all the violence of which his troops were still capable, on Nov. 9. 

This began on the 9th, driving the Bulgarian group of Gener^ 
Ribarov back to Vranya in the one direction and towards Kuma- 
novo in the other. By the isth Ribarov’s right was in extreme 
difficulties. But the arrival of part of the 1 . Bulgarian Army 
from Leskovats on the left rear of the attacking wedge rescued 
it. By now the general front of the Austrian and German pur- 
suit had jreached Uvats, the line of the Ibar, Yaver (Javor), 
Kurshumlye. Pressure on the rear was too close to allow of 
persistence in the southward break-through. The moral rally 
which had permitted that attempt was dying away on all the 
defended avenues, and Putnik made up his miiid to escape 
through Albania with what coulid be saved of the army and the 
people. BetweenNov. 20-25, the historic Kosi^vopolye witnessed 
another last effort of the Serbian people, then every thing &wed 
away towards Ipek (Pech), Byakovo and Prizren. 

At these points the pursuit cease^ in the first week of Dei^nk- 
ber*^ it h^d practicaBy becoihfe Stich Getmi^P 

-I As above mentioned, Mackensen was given orders almbst bn 
the battlefield to send away* the XXI I. Riis. ' Corps. 
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tWps As^rem^ed in die theatre Mrhen Falkenhayii’s onten had 
Been carried oat were sent down the Vardar, intd the iriidat of 
the Btiigtriw H. Army, The Austrians diverged into Monte- 
nogro, which ' wiia ^ (X)mpletely occupied, 'mth i^me severe local 
fighting and much secret negotiation, by the third week in Jah. 

But the end of purs^t did not mean teat and reotgani^ 
aation for the poor remnant of the Serbian army. It was impos* 
rible to live at the halt; and a midwinter march through the 
Albantau kaouhtainfe, brought thode whom its rigours left alive 
to the Coait of the Adriatijp, Thence, after some delay, they were 
transferred to CorfUy where the Western Powers provided food, 
equipment, clothing and stores, so mitigating a disaster that 
they might haVo prevented. (C. F. A.) 

SERVIA: see SERBIA. 

SBTdN-KARR, SIR HENRY (i853'-i9i4), British big-game 
hunter, was born in India Feb. 5 1853. Educated at Harrow and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, he was called to the bar in 1870, 
but developed a taste for travel and big-game hunting which 
carried him all over the world. He also interested himself 
in state coloni^tion and was a member of the Royal Commission 
on Food Supplies in Time of War. He published Tke Call to Ar}m 
(iQoo-r) and Afy Sporting Holidays (1904). He represented 
S.W. Lancs. (St. Helens) in the House of Commons from 1885 to 
t0O6 and was knighted in 1902. He lost his life when the Em- 
press of Irdahd ** sank in the river St. Lawrence May 29 1914. 

SEX {soe 24.745 ‘*').“-^The problem of the determination of sex 
has in rccent years been greatly elucidated. Knowledge has come 
from several sources. Both breeding experiments and cytological 
observation have severally led, as will be seen, to concordant con- 
clusions; proving that the sex of the off.spring is generally decided 
by one or other of the germ-cells which unite in fertilization. But 
though in Ordinary circumstances the mode of determination is 
now known, there are nevertheless indications that in special 
cases the normal course may be altered or at least disturbed by 
various influences, the operation of which is not understood. The 
reconciliation of this latter class of evidence with the former has 
not yet been satisfactorily effected. 

Sex Determined hy Spermatozoa. — Knowledge of sex-determi- 
hation began with the observation of Hcnking (1891) that in cer- 
tain injects the spermatozoa were of two kinds, (i) those which 
contairied a supernumerary, unpaired, or accessory chromosome 
{see Cytology), now generally calletl the X-chromosoiUe, and 
(2) those Without this body. McClung (1902) first suggested 
that this chromosome might be a determiner of sex, and took it 
to be the peculiarity of the male, but Miss Stevens (1905) and 
E. B. Wilson (1905), to whom the development of this part of 
the subject is chiefly due, proved that the spermatozoa bearing 
the X-chromosome are in these animals destined to form females. 
The eggs are alike in each possessing an X, and thus the somatic 
or diploid cells of the daughters come to have a X, one received 
from their mother and one from their father, whereas the diploid 
cells of the sons have one only, received from their mother. 
Since the gametes of the male are of two kinds, that sex is said to 
be hdero-gametiCf the female being homo-gametic. Further obser- 
vation, however, showed that the organization of even nearly 
allied geheta of insects is by no means uniform in respect of the 
sex-chromoaomes. Though unpaired in the males of some 
genera, the X ihay in othm have a pair or ‘‘mate” of smaller 
size, known aS the Y-chromosome. Between these and other 
genera in which the male has a pair of sex-chromosomes not visibly 
different ftoni each other there ar^ several transitional conditions. 
In a considerable number of forms also, the X is represented by a 
^roup of separate chromosoihes, regarded as collectively the 
mates of the Y. 

The X-chromosome has bSeh seen iii several orders of insects, 
especisdly Hemiptera, Orthoptera and Coleoptera, in spiders, 
myriapods and some nematodes. In man it is said (Guyer) to 
be represented by a pair corresponding to a single Y-chromosome. 

Sex Determined hy Oso.— Naturally this discovery that the 
inde is hetero-gamctic was at first Supposed to be of universal 
application, but the next advance, which resulted from experi- 
ih^tal bree<Kng, showed that this simple view could not be enter- 


tained* The Currant Moth i:Ahraxas grosstderriatd) has a variety 
lacticolor, characterized by a deficiency of black pigment, till then 
known only in the female. Doncaster, instituting experiments 
with this variety, found that by breeding such females with nor- 
mal males the Fi family consisted of males and females, all 
normal.' Interbred, these gave F » composed of two normal 
males: one normal female: one lacticolor female. But lacHcolor 
9 XFid' produced families containing normal cT, normals , lacti- 
color cT and lacHcolor 9 , all in equal numbers. On breeding any 
normal grossulariata 9 with the lacHcolor cT now produced, the 
sons were all grossulariaia and the daughters all lacHcolor. 

Other interpretations have been proposed, but it is evident 
that the eggs of the grosstdariala 9 arc of two kinds, (i) those 
which are destined to bo females, and do not carry the grossu- 
factor, (2) those which do carry this factor, and are des- 
tined to be males (Bateson and Punnett). Taking the factors 
G, grossulariata: g, its absence; F, femaleness: /, its absence, the 
results may be represented symbolically thus: — 


F/:gg ] jf.Gg 


F Gross 9 X Grossed 
F/:Gg I /.Gg 
g ametes Fg ; /G I /G ; /g 


I I 

I Gross 9 i Lact. 9 2 Grossef* 

F/:Gg F/:gg I’Gs 

Lact. 9 X transmuting Gross 
F/.gg I J.Gg 


Lact. 9 Gross 9 Lact. cf Gross c?* 
F/.gg F/.Gg jf.gg /.Gg 
Gross 9 X Lact.cf 

F/Gg I Jf.gg 

gametes rg; .fG I h 


Lact. 9 s 
F/; gg 


Gross fTs 
/•Gg 


Sex-Limitation and Sex-Linkage. — Such a system of heredity 
is sometimes called “ sex-limited,” and the descent of the charac- 
ter so limited serves as an indication of the mode by which the 
factor determining sex Is transmitted from parent to offspring. 
The proof that in these moths sex is determined by the eggs, or 
in other words that the female is the hetero-gametic sex, is thus 
complete. The same has been shown to be true of birds. In 
fowls, several conditions have been shown to be sex-limited to 
females; e.g. black as against the cuckoo-markings of the Plymouth 
Rock; golden (as in Sebrights or Hamburgs) as against silver \ 
the black pigment of Silky fowls is suppressed by a scx-Hmlted 
factor which inhibits this development, etc. In canaries the 
peculiar form of albinism known as Cinnamon, and in doves 
the pale albinotic variety shows a similar behaviour. We have 
thus to recognize that, paradoxical as it may appear, sex is in 
some animals determined by the sperm, and in others by the 
eggs. Man belongs to the former class. Apart from the cyto- 
logical evidence, as yet unconfirmed, the descent of sex-limited 
conditions, notably colour-blindness, demonstrates this. Substi- 
tuting male for female, colour-blindness, is transmitted in man 
exactly as the lacticolor character is in the moths. A colour-blind 
man mated with a normal woman has sorts and daughters with 
normal colour-vision. The sons cannot transmit the colour- 


blindness, but the daughters transmit it to half their sons who 
are therefore colour-blind. Moreover, when the transmitting 
female is mated with the colour-blind man, the colour-blind fe- 
male is produced, just as in the corresponding mating (3) in the 
grossulariata experiment, the lacticolor male was formed. Finally 
when the colour-blind woman mates with a normal man the sons 


are all colour-blind and the daughters are all transmitters. 
Following Doncaster's notation in the grossulariata scheme, if M, 
irtaleness, be substituted for F, and N, normal colour-vision, for 
G, the same an^ysis represents the observed facts: the transmit- 


' In genetics the following s^ibols are frequently used : 9 *femalc; 
cf* *niale;’ X ’•mated with; Fj, Fj, etc. —the first filial family, the 
s^nd, Otc. 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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ting female (Nrimm) in man, for example^ eorre^ndB with the 
male Ggff, etc, — ih grossulariata. 

There is thus no doubt that just as ih the bird and the moth 
the female produces two kinds of eggs desdned respectively to 
form females and males, so in man the male produces two kinds 
of sperms destined to form respectively males and females. 

Cytologicd Inter pretation^^The notation given above provides 
the simplest representation of the empirically observed facts 
without any attempt to refer them to cytological phenomena. 
This attractive branch of Genetics has been actively developed 
by T. H. Morgan and his colleagues with remarkable success; 
and though serious difficulties remain, the incidence of the sex- 
limited characteristics can so readily be interpreted as depending 
on the distribution of sex-chromosomes, observed or hypotheti- 
cal, that a causative influence has with great plausibility been 
attributed to them. Starting from the now familiar fact that in 
certain animals the XY male has visibly one X-chromosome and 
the XX female two, it is argued that the “double dose” of X is 
the cause of the female characteristics and that one dose of the 
same element produces the male attributes. If, then, in such 
animals the dominant factors, which show linkage, be supposed 
to be also carried in the X-chromosomc, the sex-limited distribu- 
tion of the negative characteristics to males will result. At first 
sight the fact that in other animals the female is hctcro-gamctic 
seems irreconcilable with this scheme, but, by making the assump- 
tion that in these females a similar cytological apparatus exists, 
the genetic observations may be represented on the same plan as 
that adopted for the hetero-gamctic males. For the hetero- 
gametic female may be represented as XY and the male as XX, 
and here again if the X carries the positive element, say the G of 
grossulariata, then the gamete of the composition XG is always 
destined to the sons, and Yg to the daughters, as the facts re- 
quire. Perhaps the strongest evidence in favour of the chromo- 
some hypothesis has been found In the phenomenon of “ non- 
disjunction “ in Drosophila, the fruit-fly, whose genetical composi- 
tion has been studied more fully than that of any other organism 
(see Gsnetics). In this creature sex-limitation is to males, and 
the male is hetero-gametic; but, exceptionally, unexpected forms 
appear, as, for instance, red-eyed males in the mating where 
white-eyed alone should normally be produced. Bridges found 
that in such individuals and among the families containing these 
abnormal members, irregularities in the occurrence of the 
chromosomes could be demonstrated. Apparently in some 
maturation division two X-chromosomes had passed to the same 
egg, others receiving none. From this a series of exceptionally 
constituted gametes are derived which could have brought about 
the observed exceptions. Another line of argument pointing to 
the same conclusion has been derived by Morgan and his asso- 
ciates from a study of gynandromorphs — the curious individuals 
composed of more or less irregular patchwork of male and female 
tissues, which are formed with some frequency especially among 
the various orders of insects. A number of these have occurred 
in the pedigreed families of Drosophila, and on analysis it was 
found possible in almost every case to refer the characters shown 
in the several parts to their parental origin. 

A primary objection to these modes of interpretation is that 
the cytological conclusions rest on a still slender basis of observa- 
tion. As regards the forms with hetero-gametic females an 
unpaired chromosome has been reported to exist in the females 
of two moths (Phragmatobia and a Psychd), but on the other 
hand, Guyer states that in certain birde the male has an unpaired 
chromosome. Commonly, moreover, no consistent cytologic^ 
distinction between the two sexes can be observed. But a still 
more fundamental difllculty besets th%conception of the charac^ 
teristics of either sex as dependent on a merely quantitative 
distinction. From arguments which cannot be ^re developed 
the Y-chromosome is regarded as demonstrably empty, and 
containing no determining elements, and XY is therefore to be 
understood as in potentiality merely the half of XX* Chemical 
phenomena, vaguely analogous, have been appealed to as making 
this system of interpretation less inadmis^ble than it at first 
appears, but that it is beset by grave objections cannot be denied* 


C 3 rtology has been of ^giiat assiataiids in codifying the ap- 
parently contradictory teonrds os to the mtiicafe series of 
parthehogenetic or agamiciand sexuikl forms of the B^ehoptera 
and Hemiptera. We have leamt for example that in Hemiptera 
(Morgan; von Baehr) when tetUimtion pixiduoes females only, 
fact is due to the death of ell the sperms^ which do not bear 
the X-chrombsome. But in these groups it not rarely happens 
(Neuroterus, Doncaster) that the fertilised females give rise 
parthenogenetically to other females of which, without fertilisa- 
tion, some produce females only and qthers moles only, but no 
cytological distinction between these two types of females has 
been seen. Whatever be the true cytological account of sex- 
determination, we have nevertheless to recognize that femaleness 
and maleness respectively, though similar throughout the Meta- 
zoa both in outward manifestations and in deeper physiological 
features, are constructed upon at least two distinct genetic plans. 
To reconcile the infrequency of visible cytological distinctions 
between the sexes with the chromosome hypothesis it has been 
suggested that the critical bodies are in such cases attached to 
other chromosomes, but this, though undeniable as a possibility, 
is as an argument dangerously tinged with obscurantism, a 
comment which applies to many of the subordinate hypotheses 
supporting the chromosome theory of genetic causation. 

The situation is one through which many scientific problems 
have passed before final solution has been obtained. By independ- 
ent lines of evidence conclusions largely identical have been 
reached. The facts are not in dispute, but a consistent interpre- 
tation of the whole series has not at present been obtained. 

Disturbance of Normal Seo^Ratios: the Production of Inter^ 
Sexes . — ^Hybridization is not rarely followed by a disturbance 
of the normal sex-ratio. From canary females crossed with other 
finches and from domestic hens cross<^ with cock-pheasants foo/s 
mules (sterile) arc easily bred but female mules seldom if ever. 
Among Bovldae some crosses give fertile females but sterile males 
(S. V. Nathusius) and the same occurs in a cross between species 
of cavics (Detlcfsen). Among Lepidoptera a series of such ex- 
amples are known, the first having been observed by Standfuss, 
who called attention to the absence or scarcity of females in many 
species-crosses. Recently Goldschmidt, working with races or 
species of Lymantria dispar brought together from many coun- 
tries, carried out a remarkable series of experiments. He found 
- that a Japanese race used as 9 X European cT gaye normal males 
and females, but that in the reciprocal cross though the males 
came normal, the females were intersexes, exhibiting many 
transitional stages, approaching males in various degrees both 
in form, colour and instincts. When Japanese males of certain 
races were used, the whole of the female ofi^iring said to 
have been thus transformed into males. Goldschmidt states 
that the various races can be arranged in an ascending scale 
according to the completeness with which these eflects are 
produced, but the phenomena showed many complications not 
as yet adequately represented, notably the appearance of par- 
tially transformed male intersexes in the Fs generation raised 
by inter-breeding the normal offspring raised in the first experi- 
ment. It has been pointed out by J. B. Haldane {ig^o, unpub- 

lished) that, apart from certain exceptions, a general principle 
can be perceived in this group of phenomena. If in hybrid qfi- 
spring either sex is consist^t^ly missing or defective, this wih be 
the hetero-gametic sex, e.g. in birds and lepidoptera the 
in mammals, themale. : i > ; ; 

Sex of rThe facts hitherto dealt with all gO itO; . prove 

that sex is determined by the gametic contribution made by one 
or other of the parents and that this is the normal course is not 
open to question. In harmony with that conception o{ sex- 
determination, it is found that when, as in twinning of ^bryos 
and generally when the fertilised egg qinlriplies bydiviripn, the 
products are commonly all of the same sex. In the, armadillo 
(Tdusm m0vem<incta), studied in detaU Newman, 
bryos, demonstrably arisix^by division oi one blastodermic vesicle 
(developing ovum), are usually produced at a birth an^ ;are 
^ways of the same sex, ;tbe four being all xmries or aU i^nia^a. 
Patterson found an exception in,, the ^ parasitic 
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Qymenopteron which by polycmbryonic 

diy^siop sometimes pr^ucea b^th malea, females and inter- 
mediates. That something analogous to nonidisjunetion bere 
occurs is an acceptable interpretation of this anomalous 
instance. But there is a remarkable group of incontrovertible 
facts which show that sometimes the normal course of sea- 
development may be disturbed. F. Lillie discovered a remarkable 
example. When in homed cattle twins of opposite sexes occur^ 
the female is sometimes sterile, being called a free-martin. It 
might be thought that these twins arose by division of one 
fertilized ovum, but Lillie by study of material from the Chicago 
stock-yards proved that an ovum had dehisced from each ovary 
and that therefore the twins were originally distinct. He further 
showed that sometimes the twins had an actual anastomosis 
between their foetal circulations. The presence of a male embiyo 
must therefore be regarded as having the power of inhibiting the 
development of the female embryo, poisoning it in so far as the 
formation of the reproductive organs is concerned. 

Efects of External Conditions. — Disturbance of the normal 
sex>ratios as a consequence of various interferences, such as 
Starvation, high or low temperature, etc., has several times been 
alleged to occur, especially in Amphibia, and the evidence of R. 
Hertwig that delay in fertilizing the eggs of the frogs causes the 
production of a preponderance of males has been fully confirmed. 
Circumstantial details preclude the obvious suggestion that this 
is a result of difierential mortality. Hertwig thought that inas- 
much as the polar bodies are excluded very late, after the eggs 
are laid, his result might perhaps be reconciled with the concep- 
tion of cytological pre^determination if the conditions of the 
experiment could in some way have decided which elements 
should be retained in the egg and which ejected in the polar body. 
Recently Seiler has made an observation of this kind in regard 
to a Psychid moth, Talaeporia. He states that if the females are 
kept in a high temperature while the eggs are undergoing 
maturation, it can be seen on cytological examination that the 
accessory chromosome more frequently remains in the egg, 
and that as a matter of observation more males are produced, 
the converse occurring under cold conditions. Until we know 
definitely which sex in Amphibia is hetero-gametic the discussion 
can scarcely be carried further, but the frequency with which 
transitional forms are found in the Ichthyopsida raises a prob- 
ability that the facts are of a higher order of complexity. As to 
the genetical composition of the Amphibian intersexes, an impor- 
tant observation has lately been made by Crew. From the eggs 
of a female fertilized by a male showing intersexual characters 
774 tadpoles were reared, all females. According to Baltzer, 
sex in BonelHa is directly determined by the conditions of larval 
life. The female is of course an animal of considerable size, 
whereas the male is a minute creature parasitic on her. Larvae 
which find the proboscis of the female and attach themselves to 
it arc said to develop into males, those which remain free- 
swimming becoming females. Larvae artificially detached from 
the proboscis become intersexes. Adequate controls, by which 
the hypothesis of predisposition ma,y be excluded, would in such 
an instance be most difficult to institute. 

Effects of Collateral evidence bearing on the 

nature of the distinction be^tweeu the sexes has been drawn from 
many sources, especially from the results of castration, but 
though the facts thus empirically observed are of much physiolog- 
ical interest, they have no very direct bearing on the primary 
problem. The reproductive glands, acting chiefly, if not entirely, 
by virtue of the secretions (hormones) of their interstitial 
components, have often a great influence on the development 
and maintenance of secondary sexual characters, but the part 
played by the horniones must obviously be of a secondary nature. 
Removal of the genital glands hag divers effects in various animals. 
In good agreement with the discovery that in the bird the female 
is the hetero-gametic sex, it is found that both in the fowl and 
the duck (Goodalc) the removal of the ovary induces the plum- 
age and some other characteristics of the male. The female is 
thus an organism in which the male attributes are concealed or 
leoesgivei whereas a capon does not develop hen-feathering. 


Moreover, Morgan found that in the Sebright bantam, the males 
of which are henny in plumage (not in combs or wattles), 
after castration the cocks acquire ordinary male plumage, which 
may naturally be interpreted to mean that the hen-feathering 
of these cocks is due to their possession of part of the female 
complex which has been transferred to them. Morgan and Pun- 
nett also have shown that the henny character behaves as 
dominant in breeding, a fact which proves that the dominance 
proper to the whole female complex of the bird pertains also to 
that part of the complex which controls the plumage. 

Castration performed on moths during the larval stage has 
not produced modification of secondary sexual characters 
(Oudemans). In crabs, however, the destruction of the testes by 
certain parasites produces very striking feminization ** of the 
abdomen and appendages (Geoffrey Smith), but we do not know 
which sex in Crustacea is hetero-gametic. We arc without a satis- 
factory interpretation of this group of observations, some of 
which superficially considered seem to run counter to the facts of 
gametic determination already established, but the disturbances 
of the normal course may commonly, though perhaps not always, 
be conceived of as due to interruption of the chain of events by 
which the full effects of gametic predetermination are developed. 

Hermaphrodites. — Attention should be called to a remarkable 
lacuna in our knowledge of sex-determination. Up to the present 
nothing has been yet discovered either by cytological or analyti- 
cal methods as to the genetical relation of the hermaphrodite 
types among animals to those in which the sexes are distinct. In 
plants a little progress has, as will appear, been made, pointing 
to the conclusion that the hermaphrodite is dominant, containing 
something which the females at least do not, but as to hermaphro- 
dite animals nothing can be said with confidence. This is much 
to be regretted, as the whole subject might be greatly advanced 
by such knowledge. 

General considerations. — From the observation that the two 
sexes are formed by modification of a common structural plan, 
and from the fact that by interferences, of which some have been 
mentioned, individuals cytologically, or at least gametically , ’ 
destined to be of one sex may be made to assume more or less of 
the characteristics of the other, the conclusion has often been 
announced that each sex contains the other latent in it. To this 
expression, in the light of modern knowledge, no precise meaning 
can be attached, and it probably conveys nothing of essential 
truth. The primary sexual distinctions evidently depend on 
factorial elements which follow more or less closely the familiar 
principles of Mendelian segregation. The determining factor for 
sex should probably be regarded as a complex, usually transmitted 
in its entirety, but capable by accidental errors of cell-division of 
being disintegrated, so that the elements responsible for special 
characteristics may become detached from the rest and may even 
be passed over to the sex which normally does not receive them^ 
For example, the races of fowls which do not incubate have 
presumably thus lost a portion of the dominant sex-complex; 
the hen-like cocks of the Sebright bantam may be represented as. 
having acquired that ingredient of the female sex-factor which in 
the normal female inhibits the formation of the sickle-feathers 
and hackles of the cock, and so on. A similar representation may 
be applied to those cases {e.g. Phalaropcs) in which the cocks are 
hen-like and normally incubate the eggs. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that the transference of an actual fragment of critical 
material, presumably a portion of a chromosome, is responsible 
for the physiological abnormality. The literature of obstetrics 
and of stock-breeding abounds with nostrums for the arbitrary 
regulation of sex in man and the domestic animals, but from what ^ 
is accurately known of the mechanism of sex-determination, 
nothing favourable to these claims can yet be adduced. Nor can 
any explanation be offered of the fairly constant departures from 
equality which normally occur in man and various domesticated 
animals. In the pig, ox and rabbit the male births are said . 
sensibly to exceed the female, but in the horse and sheep there is 
a small excess of female births. The races of man show definite 
differences in the proportions of the sexes at birth. Of living! 
birtfis, taking females at 1,000, the males for England and Wales ; 
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were for «ome time slightly below 1,040, Which, though about the 
same as the proportion in Japan, is somewhat low in comparison 
with Germany, several European countries, and the white popula- 
tion of the United States, in which the males are about 1,060. 
On the other hand for the coloured i)opulation of the United 
States the male births are still less in proportion (in the year 
1890, 1,024) and occasionally fall actually below the female 
number (998 in 1900)* In all countries for which data can be 
obtained the proportion of males among sHU-hirihs is very largely 
in excess of the females. Such divergences usually point to differ- 
ential mortality or to the action of lethal factors, but in view of 
the large excess of males among still-births this account is not 
readily applicable here. The excess of males (surviving infancy) 
is exceptionally large in certain, though not all, of the families 
affected with the tendency to bleed profusely from trifling in- 
juries, known as haemophilia. This is one of the sex-linked ab- 
normalities appearing in males which follow much the same 
System of descent as colour-blindness. Illegitimate births in most 
countries sliow a distinct diminution in the excess of males. 

Since the publication of DUsing, the proposition which he 
(following earlier writers) develbped, that war produces an in- 
crease in the proportion of male births, has been widely dissemi- 
nated. S. Newcomb investigated data as to births in the United 
States during the Civil War but found no positive result, and 
other parts of the evidence have been declared to be fallacious. 
Nevertheless, statistics for Great Britain and also those for 
Germany during the World War show a progressive rise which 
can scarcely be deemed insignificant. It should be remarked, 
however, that this rise had begun in Prussia some years before 
the war. On the other hand, no similar change has taken place in 
the neutral countries. For an adequate consideration of the 
facts many concomitant phenomena must be taken into account; 
for example, the fact that the total birth-rate of Prussia fell in 
the war period to less than half. Whatever be the immediate 
cause of the rise in male births, it is likely that it should be 
referred to the incidence of a differential pre-natal mortality 
rather than to any more fundamental genetic process. 

Sex in Plants, — The attempt to make a factorial analysis of 
sex in the higher plants has not led to clear conclusions. Dioe- 
cious plants suitable for experiment are few. Correns, from results 
obtained in reciprocal crosses made between Bryonia dioica and 
the monoecious B, alba, inferred that the male of dioica was 
hetcrogamotic, but the argument did not amount to proof. 
Shull’s experiments with Lychnis dioica and a variation having 
the elements of both sexes present together were also beset with 
many complications and obscurities. In dioecious mosses the 
Marchals proved that segregation, in respect of sex, normally 
occurs at spore-formation, but both their experiments and those 
of Collins gave indications of further complexities. Sphaerocar- 
pos, a liverwort, produces spores in tetrads, and of the four, two 
became males and two females. C. £. Allen states that the female 
spores each receive an accessory chromosome larger than that 
which passes to the male spores. Blakcslce showed that Mucors 
consist of several strains which may be called H- and — ,and that 
conjugation only takes place when a + culture comes into contact 
with a— culture. These strains may with great probability be 
regarded as two sexes, but the results were complicated by the 
discovery of other strains which are indifferent. We meet here 
the same difficulty noted in the case of animals, that the factorial 
relations between hermaphrodite plants and the dioecious forms 
have not yet been successfully represented. Varieties having the 
stamens to a greater or less degree aborted are not uncom- 
mon among the species of flowering plants which are normally 
hermaphrodite. If the deficiency is extreme, the variety is not 
merely in function female, but it is in a condition morphologically 
not distinguishable from the females of plants dioecious in the 
strict sense such as Lychnis dioica or vesperlina. When such 
female varieties are fertlUsed with pollen from the hermaphrodite 
type the resulting family may be a mixture of hermaphrodites 
and females, but not rarely females only are produced. As the 
hermaphrodite is a dominant this evidence demonstrates that the 
hermaphrodite factor must thus be relegated to the female side, 


the male side taking the recessive in which the anthers are 
aborted. Such “unilateral” distribution of the factors may 
exist in regard to colour, double flowers and probably many other 
factorial ^stinctions, and the conception of sex-linkage is in a 
special and limited sense applicable to them (C. Fellow). Other- 
wise nothing comparable with the sex-linkage of animals has 
yet been discovered in plants. It must always be remembered 
that, on account of the complications created by the existence of 
a syncopated alternation of generations in the higher plants, ho 
direct parallel between sex, as manifested in them, and that of 
animals can be instituted. 
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SGAMBATI, GIOVANNI (1843-19x4), Italian composer (see 
^ 4 - 757 ) f died at Rome Dec. 19x4. 

SHACKLETON, SIR ERNEST HENRY (x 874 -i 9 :» 3 ). British 
polar explorer, was born at Kilkee Feb. 15 1874. He was edu- 
cated at Dulwich College, and afterwards entered the merchant 
service, subsequently becoming a lieutenant in the R.N.R. In 
X 90 1 he joined the Antarctic expedition of Capt. Scott in the 
“ Discovery,” but had to return home on account of ill health. 
In 1908 he organized his first Antarctic expedition, largely fitted 
out by himself, which started from New Zealand in the ** Nim^ 
rod,” and achieved important results, reaching a point on the 
Antarctic continent about 97 m. from the South Pole (see 21.968). 
For this he was knighted in 1909, also receiving the C.V.O., 
while the Government contributed £20,000 towards the expenses 
of the expedition. He equipped a second expedition which left 
England in the “ Endurance,” Aug. x X914, with the idea of 
approaching the Antarctic continent from Weddell Sea and 
ultimately joining hands with another party whose ship, the 
“Aurora, “ was to start from Australia and approach by way 
of Ross Sea. Owing largely to bad ice conditions, the expe- 
dition was almost uniformly unfortunate (see Antarctic 
Regions). The story of this expedition was related by Sir 
Ernest Shackleton in South (1919). He received th6 King^s 
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Polar medal and many honours from learned aodetkl. In 
addition to the work mentioned above, he published The Heaiifft 
of the AfUarctk (1909). In 1921, in the “ Quest/’ he organiaed 
a third expedition, which set sail in September; but while it 
was still on its way he died from an attack of cnpna fectoris^ 
on board, od Georgia I., Jan. 5 1922. 

SHANGHAI, China {see 24.799)- — During 1911-ax the popu- 
lation and trade of Shanghai expanded steadily, as the result of 
the development of the port’s railway communications with the 
interior and of the increasing development of cotton-spinning, 
shipbuilding and other industrial enterprises. At the same time 
the wealth and importance of the foreign settlements rapidly 
increased, chiefly because of the large number of Chinese officials, 
capitalists and political refugees who sought there security from 
the civil strife and disorders prevalent throughout the interior 
after the revolution. 

The city’s rate of expansion is reflected in the maritime customs 
returns, which show that the gross value of the trade of the port in 
1919 amounted to 768 million taels, which, at an average exchange 
of 58. 8d., represents £217,000,000. In 1908 the sterling value of the 
trade was £40,400,000. The changed conditions of international 
commerce brought about by the World War were manifested in the 
fact that in 1919, for the first time, the United States took the first 

{ >Iace in the list of Shanghai’s foreign trade, with a margin of 28 mil- 
ion taels over that of Japan, thus reversing the position occupied 
by the two countries in 1918. The trade of Great Britain, which 
before the war headed the fist, showed signs of recovering some of its 
lost ground, especially in the matter of Manchester cotton goods. 

The total pop. of Shanghai, as estimated by the Imjxirial Maritime 
Customs, was x, 000,000 in 19x6, an estimate which included the in- 
habitants of the native city as well as those of the international and 
French settlements; but the actual total to-day must be consider- 
ably higher, for the Chinese pop. of the international settlement 
alone was 620,^1 in 1915, and was estimated at 673,000 in June 
1919. No reliable statistics are forthcoming in regard to the popu- 
lation of the native city (which displa);s but little evidence of the 
reformers* activities) nor of that of the Chinese-controlled suburbs of 
the foreign settlements, but it may be assumed to be increasing, 
while that of the French municipality has grown very rapidly since 
its boundaries were enlarged and its area developed by a progressive 
scheme of road construction. The foreign pop. of the international 
settlement in 1919 was calculated to he 22,000; at the last census 
(Oct. 1913) the total was 18,519, of which number 7,169 were Japa- 
nese, 4,822 British. 1,323 PortuguCvse. I,;j07 Americans and 1,155 
Germans. After the conclusion of the Russii-Japanese War, the 
number of Japanese residents increased much more rapidly than 
that of any other nation, but as the franchise for the election of the 
Land-renters’ Executive Council is limited by property-owning or tax- 
paying q^ualiflcations, the British community still retains its predomi- 
nant inttuence in municipal affairs. The Land-renters’ list at the 
beginning of 1Q20 showed 1,100 British voters, as against ^00 
Japanese, 230 Americans and 150 Germans. The steady expansion 
of the revenues collected by the self-governing Council of the Inter- 
national Settlement (in which the Chinciso Government has no juris- 
diction) affords evidence of the growth and prosperity of the city 
during the past decade. In 1911 the rates and taxes collected were 
2,589,628 taels; in 1919 the total was 4,419,961. The street traffic 
returns are significant not only of rapid growth but of changing 
conditions. In 1911 the council licensed 11,111 jinrikishas, 1,277 
carriages, 217 motor-cars, 5,310 wheelbarrows, 199 sedan-chairs 
and 958 carts; the corresponding figures for 1919 were 14,726 jinrik- 
ishas, 831 carriages, 1,378 motor-cars, 8,667 wheelbarrows, 18 sedan- 
chairs and 2,141 carts. Industrial enterprise during this period was 
greatly stimulated by the improved facilities for the transport of 
raw materials provided by^ railway construction in the interior; 
cotton-mills, in particular, increased rapidly, the number of these 
at Shanghai at the close of 1920 being 26, with a total of 901,898 
spindles. Factories were also established for the making of flour, 
cigarettes, matches, etc., and, as in Japan, a new dexelopment of 
the retail trade was manifested by the establishment of large depart- 
ment stores, conducted on European and American lines. 

The political importance of Shanghai, as the headquarters of 
Young China and a sanctuary for political refugees of all descrip- 
tions, naturally increased during and after the upheaval of the 
Chinese Revolution. Many wealthy and conseivative officials 
of the old regime sought and found security for themselves and 
their property within the limits of the extra-territorialized For- 
eign Settlements; later, in 1913, the expulsion of the Kuo-Min- 
tang politicians from Peking by President Yuan led many of 
these southern Parliamentarians to make Shanghai their head- 
quarters, and each succeeding year of civil strife added to the 
numbers of those who sought shelter from its widespread dis- 
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ordero under the shelter of the munidpality. Nor were the 
political refugees all Chinese, for, after the revolt of the Koreans 
against the Japanese Government in 19x9, the Provisional 
Government of the Korean Republic” established itself at 
Shanghai. Thus the little spot originally set apart as a place of 
residence for foreign traders came by force of circumstances to 
be the birthplace and centre of political activities in China, the 
vernacular press at Shanghai (including several of the most 
influential newspapers in the country) being generally in oppo- 
sition to the policy of Peking and in sympathy with the views of 
the student class. By common consent of the contending factions, 
the Peace Conference convened in 19x9 to discuss the differences 
between the Peking Government and the southern ” Constitu- 
tionalists ” was held in the neutral territory of the international 
settlement. An interesting feature of Young China’s political 
activities in 19x9-20 of particular importance to the future of 
Shanghai lay in its increasing insistence, on the one hand, on the 
abolition of the foreigners’ extra-territorial rights and, on the 
other, on the recognition of the Chinese taxpayers’ claim to a 
share in the direct executive government of the settlement, a 
claim which (while morally undeniable) would, if successful, 
effectively put an end to the conditions by virtue of which the 
Foreign settlements have afforded security for life and property 
during periods of widespread disorder in China. 

See George Lanning and Samuel Couling, The History of Shane’* 
kai {1920). (J. O; p. B.) 

SHANNON, CHARLES HAZELWOOD (1865- ), English 

painter {see 24.801), was elected A.R.A. in 1911, and in 191 8 
became vice-president of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters and Gravers. His more jrecent works include ” The 
Amethyst Necklace” (1907), “The Morning Toilet” (1912), 
“ The Embroidered Shawl ” (1Q14), and “ The Incoming Tide ” 
(1918); while in 1918 he produced various portraits, including 
those of Princess Patricia of Connaught, Miss Lillah McCarthy, 
and Miss Hilda Moore (“ The Lady in Black ”). Among his 
lithographs may be mentioned “ Playmates ” (1908), “ Ebb 
Tide” (1917), ‘‘The Tidal River,” and. “A Sharp Corner” 
{iQjg). In 1920 he was elected R.A. 

SHAUOHNESSY, THOMAS GEORGE SHAUGHNESSY, iST 
Baron (1853- ), Canadian railway president, was born at 

Milwaukee Oct. 6 1853, his parents being Irish. He was educated 
at St. Gall’s academy, Wisconsin, and began his railway service 
at the age of sixteen. In 1882 he joined the staff of the Canadian 
Pacific as general purchasing agent, and by 1891 had risen to be 
its vice-president. From 1899 to 1918 he was president and chair- 
man of the board of directors, as well as a director of all the 
allied lines. He was knighted in xqoi, created K.C.V.O, in 1907, 
and raised to the peerage of the United Kingdom as Baron 
Shaughnessy of Montreal and of Ashford, co. Limerick, in 1916. 
His two sons, William James Shaughnessy (b. 1883) and Alfred 
Thomas Shaughnessy (b. 1887) served in the Canadian Expe- 
ditionary Force during the World War, and the younger was 
killed in action in 1916. 

SHAW, ANNA HOWARD (1847-1919), American reformer, was 
born at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England, Feb. 14 1847. When she 
was a small child her parents moved to Massachusetts, and soon 
afterwards to Michigan, where her father cleared a farm, 40 m, 
from the nearest post-office and 100 m. from the railway. From 
1872 to 1875 she studied at Albion College, Mich., and in 1878 
graduated from the Theological School of Boston University, 
The district conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
granted her a local preacher’s licence, and she held pastorates 
at Hingham and East Dennis, Mass., remaining in the latter 
place seven years, until 1885. Meanwhile the New Kqgland 
Conference of the M.E. Church refused to ordain her bicause 
of her sex, and the refusal was upheld by the General Conference 
at Cincinnati in 1880. But the same year she was ordained in 
the Methodist I^rotestant Church. While preaching she had 
studied medicine and received the degree of M.D. fx^m Boston 
University in 1885. She was then chosen lecturer fqildhe Massa- 
chusetts Woman’s Suffrage Association. The follomim; year she 
was made national superintendent, of franchise of tUTWomen’s 
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Chtistian Temperance. Union, serving lor years. She was 
also associated after 1886 with the National American Woman’s 
Suffrage Association as lecturer, vice-president-aidarge, and 
from 1904-15 as president, when she declined reflection. She 
had spoken in every state> before many state Legislatures, and 
before Congressional committees. She was a member of the 
International Council of Women; the International Suffrage 
Alliance; the National Society for Broader Education and the 
League to Enforce Peace. In 1917 she was appointed chairman 
of the woman’s committee of the Council of National Defense, 
and in 1918 edited for this committee a department in the Ladies^ 
Home Journal, She dic^l at Moylan, Pa., July s 1919, shortly 
after the passage of the suffrage amendment to the Federal 
Constitution by Congress. Her last message was an appeal to 
women to use their influence for the ratiflcalion of the League 
of Nations. She was the author of The Story of a Pioneer (1915, 
with Elizabeth Jordan) and Joint editor of The Yellow Ribbon 
Speaker (1891, with Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy Elmira 
Anthony). 

SHAW, GEORGE EERNARD (1856- }, British dramatist 

{see 24.812), produced on the London stage subsequently to 1910 
Fanny* s First Play (1911), Overruled (1912), Androcles and the 
Lion and Great Catherine (1915) and Pygmalion and The Music 
Cure (1914). He also produced in Dublin, or at special per- 
formances in London, the one-act plays O'Flaherty, V.C. and 
Augustus does his Bit O^^th satires on problems of the World 
War), The Jnca of Jerusalem and Annajanska, and published 
a three-act play Heartbreak House (1919), produced in New 
York, and also in a German version in Vienna in Nov. 1920. A 
few months after the outbreak of war he published, as a special 
supplement to The New Statesman, an outspoken deliverance on 
** Common Sense and the War,” which occasioned much comment 
and earned him some unpopularity. In 19^1 he published Back 
to Methuselah, (See English Literature.) 

SHAW, JOHN BYAM (1872-1919), English painter, was born 
at Madras Nov. 13 1872, the son of John Shaw, registrar of the 
high court of Madras. He came to England in 1878, and his first 
art teaching was obtained at the St, John’s Wood school of art. 
He entered the Royal Academy schools in 1889, and his picture 
” Rose Mary ” was hung in 1893. One of his best-known works 
was ” Love the Conqueror ” (1899). He illustrated a great 
number of books, among them being Browning’s Poems (1898); 
Tales from Boccaccio (i^g); Pilgrim's Progress (igo\)\ Edgar 
Allan Poe’s Tales (1909), etc. In 1911 he established, with Rex 
Vicat Cole (bi 1870), a school of art at Kensington. He died in 
London Jan. 26 1919. 

SHAW, RICHARD NORMAN (1831-1912), English architect 
(see 24.813), died at Hampstead Nov. 17 1912. 

SHAW, SIR WILLIAM NAPIER (1854- ), British meteorol- 
ogist, was born at Birmingham, March 4 1854. He was educated 
at King Edward’s school, Birmingham, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a fellow in 1877, and the univer- 
sity of Berlin. From 1887-99 he was university lecturer in ex- 
perimental physics at Cambridge, from 1898-9 assistant director 
of the Cavendish laboratory, and from iSgo-q senior tutor of 
Emmanuel College. In 1891 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. In 1897 he became a member of the Meteorological 
Council, and was from 1900 to 1905 its secretary, in the latter 
year being appointed director of the Meteorological Office. In 
1907 he became reader in meteorology in the university of Lon- 
don. He was president of the mathematical and physical section 
of the British Association in 1908 and of the educational section 
in 1919, and in 1919 was president of the International Confer- 
ence ^ Meteorologists held in Paris. He was knighted in 1915# 
and 9 20 retired from his position at the Meteorological Office. 
Sir Napier Shaw’s works include Life History of Surface Air 
Currents (with R. G. K. Lempfert, 1906); Air Currents and the 
Laws of VmtUation (1907); Forecasting Weather (19x1); Manual 
of Meteorcit^y (19x9); besides many papers in scientific journals 
and vaduaw reports of meteorological and other subjects. He 
received honours and distinctions, including the Symons 
medal of ^ Royal Meteorological Society* 


I SHELMIHOCKy the popular luoiie gfveii' during the Wotid 
War to ail obscure fewn of nervous disease which became rife, 
among the armies. The term ^^shell-«hock ” appears to have, 
been^bffidaily adopted in Great Britain in 19x6^ ekhpugh cases; 
to whi(di this term might have been equally appiicaj^ had ocrr 
curred in the English and French armies^^^from the beginning of 
the war and onwards^ It is probable, although It is Dot tocorded, 
that similar cases occurred in previous bloody wars; but never 
before have such vast numbers of men been subjected to such; 
terrific strain, dangers and horrors from forces generated by 
explosives. In consequence thereof the term ” shell-shock,” 
applied to all forms of war psycho-neurosis, found ready accept- 
ance by the press and public, but by neurologists it was generally] 
regarded as a misnomer— unless it were strictly limited to cases, 
of concussion or commotion of the brain directly caused by the 
violence of the forces generated by the explosion. 

^ Early in the war, and subsequently, cases of sudden death of 
groups of men without visible external signs injury were 
recorded. They were particularly noted when the explosive 
forces were generated in confined spaces, where percussion and 
repercussion would be intensified in their effects upoU the cerel^ro-^ 
spinal fluid, which acts as a water-jacket to the central nervous 
system and especially protects the vital centres in the medulla 
from concussion. Carbon-monoxide poisoning was also con- 
sidered a possible cause of such a death, and especially was this 
likely in the case of explosion of mines or the imperfect detona-* 
tion of shells in closed spaces, such as dugouts, saps or ravines. 

The great majority of cases diagnosed as ” shell-shock ” were 
not commotional in origin, but emotional, and due in most in- 
stances to the existence in the sufferer of an inborn timorous, 
neuropathic or psychopathic disposition; but in a certain number 
of cases an emotional instability was acquired by the prolonged 
strain and stress of war. Thus fatigue, insomnia, anxiety and 
infective disease frequently combined to cause a neuro-poten- 
tially sound individual, with an excellent record of service, to 
become emotive and to develop “ shell-shock,” the final break- 
down having been precipitated by a shell bursting near to him. 
The present writer had the oppiortunity of examining post-mor- 
tem the brain in such a case, and it showed rupture of minute 
vessels and haemorrhages into the substance of the brain and 
cerebro-spinal fluid. 

In the absence of objective signs during life,, such as ruptured 
tympanum, and changes in the cerebro-spinal fluid — for example, 
the existence of blood — it would be impossible for the medical 
officers to decide whether such a case was primarily commotional 
or emotional. This is an important matter, for the former was 
classed as a battle casualty and entitled the sufferer to a gratuity. 
The large number of British cases claiming a gratuity for ” shell- 
shock” led to the promulgation of Army Form W 3436, which 
required circumstantial evidence by an eye-witness of the prox- 
imity of the soldier to the bursting shell. Even then great 
difficulties were experienced in coming to a just decision, for a 
purely commotional case, if not severe, usually recovered more 
rapidly than an emotional one; consequently a record of service 
and the severity, character and persistence of symptons bad to 
be taken into account. 

The diagnosis of ** shell-shock ” was made at the Casualty 
Clearing and Field Ambulance stations, and when a barrage 
was opened prior to the attack of the enemy, or other intense 
sheil-fire, medical officers at the front-line stations had little 
time to investigate the numbers of casualties coming in, and 
until the later period of the war cases of ** sbell-shock ” were sent 
to the base hospitals. The wish in a great number of these casr^ 
was not to go back to an intolerable situation; and fear, associated 
with the instinct of self-preservation, arose as an unconscious 
defence mechanism, and persisted in maintaining such hysteri- 
cal manifestations as amnesia, tremors, paralyses, oontractures, 
convulsive tics, aphonia, mutism, blindness, deafness and other 
functional sensoii-motor disabilities. Whereas hysterical mani- 
festations were extremely common in the ranks, they were relative- 
ly rare among the officers, who suffered from neurasthenia and 
anxiety neurosis instead. These two forms of psycho-neurosis 
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In Ho essential manner differed from those aiepting dvilians of 
either sex (ses X4.2XX and i 9 . 432 )» 

Among the causes which led to the prevalence of cases diag- 
nosed shdl-shock ” was the neurological and psychological inex- 
perience of medical ojfficers in the diagnosis and treatment of 
psycho^neurosis. Another was the degree of discipline, m^ral 
uxid esprU de corps in a regiment; this largely depended upon the 
personality of the commanding ofhcer, the medical officer and 
the quartermaster, their efhciency in performing their duties and 
their endeavours to supervise the welfare of their men so far as 
the emergencies of war permitted* Thus confidence and will- 
power were inspired in the men to face with them any situation, 
and shell-shock ” cases were relatively few in such regiments as 
compared with the number of cases in a regiment with poor moral 
and discipline, where suggestion played an important part. 

. It is generally accepted by medical authorities in England and 
abroad that the stress and strain of war, including exposure to 
shell-fire, does not produce psychoses such as epilepsy, manic 
depressive insanity, dementia-praccox, obsessional psychas- 
thenia, or an organic disease like general paralysis, but it may 
excite or reveal them. It is, however, admitted that exhaustion 
or toxic psychoses with mental confusion of a temporary charac- 
%ex are often due solely to the stress and strain of war. 

Relation of ** Shell-shock^* to Court-Martial Procedure ^ — As a 
result of questions in Parliament and a debate opened on April 
28 1920 by Lord Southborough, a War Office committee, with 
Lord Southborough as president, was constituted July 1920 
with the following terms of reference: — 

** To consider the different types of hysteria and traumatic neurosis 
called ‘ shell-shock ' ; to collate the expert knowledge of the service 
medical authorities and the medical profession from the experience 
of the war, with a view of recording for future use the ascertained 
facts as to its crisis, nature and remedial treatment and to advise 
whether, by military training or education, some scientific method of 
guarding against its occurrence can be devised.” 

, In the House of Lords debate, in which Lord Home, Viscount 
Teel and Lord Haldane took part, a good deal of attention was 
devoted to court-martial procedure, and especially in relation 
to “ shell-shock ** and to death sentences in connexion with cow- 
ardice and desertion. From what was said it seems probable that in 
the early days of the war, before ** shell-shock ** was fully under- 
stood, a few men were shot who, in the light of further knowledge 
and experience, could not have been held responsible for their 
actions. The question arises, When is a man who has pleaded 
* shell-shock ** (taken in its widest acceptance) to be held respon- 
sible for and conscious of the quality of his acts? The psychology 
9f the emotion of fear in relation to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion and the will-power to control supplies a basis upon which to 
answer this question. The emotion of fear is associated with 
^hree instinctive reactions, as we see in animals: (i) flight; (2) 
immobUity; (3) concealment. In war practically every man, 
even the bravest, before a battle may experience fear; but a 
soldier should, by suitable training and confidence in his superior 
pfficera, overcome this by will-power, and thus convert the pri- 
9xary reaction of fear into that of anger. Hovr can a medical 
officer differentiate between cowardice and fear causing an 
irresponsible lack of will-power in a man to control his actions in 
the face of difficulties and dangers? The doctor should know the 
man^s personality, hU previous record and what his comrades 
thought of him. It is not so much what he says as what he did, 
or what he ffas done, which will help towards a decision. There 
are, however, certain signs in a man who refuses to go forward in 
action or who runs away, that show he cannot be held altogether 
responsible for his action. He maybe dazed in consequence of 
shell-shock ** and be the subject of mental confusion; there may 
be physical sigus of fear over which he has no voluntary control, 
namely rapid action pf the heart, dilatation of the pupils, sweat- 
ing, blueness and coldness of the hands, often protrusion of the 
eyeballs, and an expression on the face which is hard to simulate. 
Thpse conditions, associated with trembling, are sufficient indi- 
cations of true fear inh^iting the will. 

0ut of the psycholoKK, of fear arises the ^pestion whether 
in recruiting thtre is any test by whjeh tfie unfitness for active 


service on account of a nervous disposition can be ascertained. 
And, if so, whether it would be desirable to eliminate from the 
esmy such a man without probation. It is a fact that many 
highly intelligent men with nervous instability may, if suitably 
trained, develop into most efficient officers and non-commissioned 
officers. Much depends upon the method of training and on those 
who undertake the training. A sensitive nature with self-esteem 
must not be broken by harshness or injustice, which produces 
a mental conflict ending in an anxiety-neurosis or neurasthenia* 
It is generally admitted that under no circumstances Should an 
imbecile, an epileptic or an individual who has suffered with a 
previous attack of insanity be recruited. 

For further information the reader is referred to Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Lords, Wed. April 28 1920, vol. xxxix., No. 29, 
See also Sir F. w. Mott, ShcU Shock atid War Neurosis (1010). 

(F. W. Mo.) 

SHERMAN, JAMES SCHOOLCRAFT (1855-^1912), American 
politician, was born near Utica, N.Y., Oct. 24 1855. He grad- 
uated from Hamilton College in 1878, was admitted to the bar 
in 1880, and practised in Utica until 1907. In early manhopd he 
left the Democratic party, became a Republican, and as such 
was elected mayor of Utica in 1SS4. In 1886 he was elected to 
the National House of Representatives and was returned con- 
tinuously until 1908, excepting the term 1891-3. He was a deler 
gate to the National Republican Convention in 1892; chairman 
of the Republican State Convention in 1895, 1900, and 1908; 
and chairman of the Republican National Committee in 1906; 
For 12 years he was chairman of the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs — a subject naturally of great interest to him, as he was 
a relative of Henry R, Schoolcraft (see 24.359) — and the Sherman 
Institute in California, an Indian school, bears his name. At the 
Republican National Convention of 1908 he was nominated vice- 
president on the first ballot and was elected on the ticket with 
William Howard Taft. Four years later he was renominated, 
but he died at Utica, Oct. 30 1912, shortly before the elections. 

SHEVKET. MAHMUD (1858-1913), Turkish pasha, was born 
at Bagdad in 1858, and from early youth showed marked quali- 
ties of intellect and personality. He received his military train- 
ing at the military college in Constantinople, 1875-80, and after 
a very brief period of service with the troops was given an ap- 
pointment on the general staff. Von dcr Gollz, who at that time 
was reorganizing the Turkish army, thought very highly of the 
young Shevket, and it was through his agency that the latter 
was sent to Germany to manage the reequipment of the Turkish 
army. As a result he remained from 1884 to 1894 small 

arms factory of Mauser Bros., at Oberndorf on the Neckar. He 
also studied armament problems in E^rance for a short time, and 
in 1894, as the reward of his labours, was made inspector of 
military arsenals in Constantinople. From 1901 to 1903 he was 
military governor of the Hejaz, in Arabia, then in what amounted, 
to a state of war. He next went in a like capacity to Kossovo 
(Uskub), and there came in contact with the Young Turk 
movement, which had its headquarters in Salonika. In 1908 
Abdul Hamid averted the break-up of the old regime by summon- 
ing a National Assembly. This state of things, however, did not 
last long. In the spring of 1909 the Old and Young Turks were 
struggling for supremacy. A powerful Old Turk counter-revolu- 
tion was prepared, but, in mid- April, the HI. Army Corps, under 
Hussein Husni Pasha, marched from Salonika against Constanti- 
nople. At San Stefano Mahmud Shevket took over the command, 
and, after heavy fighting, forced his way on April 4 into Constan- 
tinople. Impressed by his victory the National Assembly no 
longer dared to oppose the will of the Young Turks, and on 
Ap^ 26 voted the deposition of Abdul Hamid. Mahmud Shev- 
ket was the hero of the day. But he did not care for politics, 
which he considered had been the ruin of the Turkish corps of 
officers, and preferred tp confine Kis activities to purely military 
matters. The next few years afforded him plenty of opportuni- , 
ties, In J9IO and 1911 he put down a revolt of the Malissors 
with great energy, and in 1912 fought against the rebels in Al- 
bania, In the summer of X912 he became Minister ^ War, and 
in Jan. 19x3 succeeded Kiamll as Grand VEsicr. He^pok a very 
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part in army reforms, but he came into conflict with the 
Union Lib6rale, which took its orders from Sherif Pasha in Paris, 
and he was murdered by one of its members on June ix 1915. 

SHIP AND SHIPBUILDING {see 24.867) —The juried from 
19x0-21 was marked by great progress in shipbuilding; that 
progress was in some ways interrupted, in others stimidated, by 
the World War, which overshadowed every phase of develop- 
ment both in commercial and naval enterprise. The naval 
strengths during ten years after 1921 of the chief nations were 
restricted as a result of the decisions summarized in the article 
Waskinoton Conterence. 

The great object of the Allied belligerents during the war 
being to obtain the maximum output both of war material and 
of merchant ships on which their supplies depended, those respon- 
sible for the building of all types of ships naturally turned their 
attention to standardization. This had the effect of retarding 
the adoption of new inventions on the one hand; but on the 
other the novel circumstances and continued development of 
material by Germany during the war, and the ruthless use made 
of that war material, continually called for novel devices and 
new types of ships to meet and defeat the continually changing 
and ever-increasing intensity of the campaign. This, whilst it 
produced many new types of warships and countless devices for 
their improvement in offence and defence, in the case of many 
classes of warships, but more particularly in the design of mer- 
chant ships, had the effect of developing standardized types, 
both in Great Britain and later in America, in order to increase 
the numbers of ships for transport purposes of all kinds and so 
counter the enormous losses due to the German submarine cam- 
paign. After the Armistice, although at first there was an enor- 
mous demand for ships of all classes, the slump in trade in 1920-1 
and the very high prices of ships had the effect of reducing the 
demand. In Great Britain many of the warships building after 
the Armistice were broken up and no new ships had in 1921 been 
started. The output of merchant ships was in 1921 steadily de- 
clining, so that it could not be said that shipbuilding had yet re- 
sumed that steady advance which was being made before the war. 

The outstanding features which have affected the design of all 
classes of ships specially are the gradual adoption of oil in lieu of 
coal as a fuel, the further development of the steam turbine, and, 
for certain classes of vessels, the progress made with internal- 
combustion engines (see Internal Combustion Engines). 

In the British navy, and to a great extent in other navies, 
during this period, oil most completely superseded coal for steam- 
raising. At first destroyers were the only type of vessel, apart 
from submarines, in which coal was altogether abolished as a 
fuel in the British navy. Then in 1912 light cruisers of the ** Are- 
thusa ” class had oil only. A little later in that year, in the 
** Queen Elizabeth class of battleships oil was decided upon as 
the only fuel for the first time in a capital ship. Subsequently to 
that, no British warship proper, with the exception of the ‘‘ Ra- 
leigh ** class of io,ooo-ton light cruisers, which were destined for 
world-wide work, had anything but oil as a fuel, and in the 

Raleighs ** seven-eighths of the power was derived from oil. 
This change was a very momentous one to make, especially 
when it is considered that in Welsh coal Great Britain possessed 
the finest and then the cheapest steam coal in the world. In 
spite of this, however, the advantages of oil were so great that, 
when in use it had been found satisfactory, coal was relegated to 
be the fuel of none but special or auxiliary ships in the navy. 

The advantages of oil may be summarized shortly as follows; 
For the same weight it has 50^ more thermal value than coal. 
It occupies less space and can be Stowed in spaces inconvenient 
for coal and other stores. Boilers with oil remain much cleaner 
for a long period, so that full power can be kept up indefinitely 
as long as the fuel lasts. Oil can be easily taken on board at any 
time, thus not calling upon the crew for the great exertion in- 
volved In coaling ship hurriedly, perhaps just before their ener- 
gies are required for fighting an action. The exertion of stoking 
is entirely done away with and far fewer men are required in the 
stokehold, :^hlch is dways clean and comfortable. With oil also 
much larger boilers can be used, which Saves space in the boiler- 


rooms. Though there are other contingent advantages, those 
named are enough to show that the British Admiralty took a 
wise course in adojiting oil for all fighting ships, and this was 
amply proved during the war. 

Subsequently, owing to the very hig^ price of coal and of 
wages for firemen, many of the advantages enumerated above 
induced merchant shipowners to adopt oil in place of Coal for 
high-powered passenger vessels. In low-speed cargo-boats the 
great economy of internal-combustion engines as compared with 
steam-engines, makes the advantage of the adoption of oil Still 
more paramount, and the number of these vessels has beexi 
largely increased. The comparatively low powers, however, 
which can be got with internal-combustion engines prevented 
their being adopted up to x 921 for fast merchant ships or for any 
warships, except submarines, which generally have compara- 
tively low power and moderate speed. In submarines a much 
lighter internal-combustion engine than that used for cargo 
vessels has been developed, with a high number of revolutions. 

Another very important advance in marine engines has been 
gained by the used of toothed gearing. This gear enabling the 
high number of revolutions in turbines to be reduced, so that 
large slow-running propellers can be used in conjunction with 
very quick-running efficient turbines, a much higher efficiency 
has been secured and increased speed of ship and economy of 
working has resulted. In its present form this gearing was first 
introduced in 1910 by Sir Charles Parsons in connexion with the 
turbine engines of a merchant vessel named the “ Vespasian.'^ 
The success of the trials of this ship led to the further adoption 
of gearing, and for the British navy it was first tried in destroyers, 
then in some light cruisers, and was in 1921 gradually coming 
into use for most war ships and many mercantile ships. The 
largest ship in which it had been adopted was H.M.S. “ Hood.*’ 

I. British Warships 

Taking the first most important type of British warship, namely 
capital ships, the naval actions in the Russo-Japanese war of 
1904-5 had demonstrated the capital importance of the heavy 
long-range gun, while the turbine system of propulsion had been 
sufficiently tested in high-speed passenger vessels and small 
warships to justify its adoption, at any rate experimentally, in 
warships of a larger size. These changes were, no doubt, bold 
ones, both as regards guns and machinery; but the wisdom of 
their selection for the design of the first “ Dreadnought,” in 1905, 
was sufficiently vindicated by subsequent experience, and by the 
general acceptance of these two features by other naval Powers. 

Laid down in Oct. 1905, the original “ Dreadnought ” proved 
so successful that from 1907 onwards the designs of British capi- 
tal ships moved on progressive lines without departing from the 
essential principle of the Dreadnought ” type, viz. a ship 
carrying an all-big-gun armament, adequately protected for 
taking her place in the line of battle, and of a speed at least equal 
to that of any foreign ship of similar rank. 

The next 10 years therefore saw a succession of post- Dread- 
nought ” battleships in which the primary armament passed from 
the ten 12-in. guns of the ** Dreadnought ” through the ten 13 * $- 
in. guns of the Orion ” (all on the centre line of the ship) to the 
eight 15-in. guns of the Queen Elizabeth,” an increase, within 
that brief period, of over 126% in the heavy projectile weight 
of discharge. There was no secondary battery, properly speak- 
ing. The “Dreadnought” carried 24 12-pdrs. for repelling 
T.B.D. attack, but this armament was soon recognized as being 
too light for the ever-increasing size and power of destroyers, 
and in subsequent ships up to the “ King George V.” class 
(inclusive) batteries of 12 to 16 4-in. guns were mounted as high 
up as possible to repel the attack of destroyers. In the “ Iron 
Duke ” and “ Queien Elizabeth ” classes 6-in. Q.F. guns were 
substituted for the 4-in., as the laUer weapon was then thought 
to be insufficient against destroyets and light cruisers. 

The speed of these battleships wks kept at the uniform level of 
21 k^npts up to and including the “ Iron Duke ” class. The type 
of turbine machinery op four Shafts, which had proved so satis- 
factoty in the original “ Dreadnought,” became the standard, 
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btit the growth in displacement necessitated a coneaponding 
increase in power to attain the requisite speed. The use of oil fuel 
in association with coal was maintmned until the ** Queen Eliza* 
beth ” class was reached, when the greater advantages of oil fud 
and the improved meth<^s of its combustion finally caused the 
abandonment of coal as fuel. A noteworthy feature of these 
remarkable vessels was the advance in speed to 25 knots, necessi- 
tating, on a slightly larger displacement than that of their pred- 
ecessors, an increase of about 150% in the power* 

Concurrently with the development of the battleship proper, 
that of the British battle cruiser may be followed with advantage. 
Up to the inception of the “ Dreadnought ** design nothing more 
ambitious than an armament condsting of g-2-in. guns associated 
with 7‘S-in. guns (** Warrior and Minotaur,” 1903-4) had 
been attempted in armoured cruisers. But the same reasons 
which caused the evolution of the all-big-gun battleships from 
the mixed armament of the “ King Edward VII.” and ” Lord 
Nelson ” classics now called for a similar simplification in the 
armoured cruiser designs. The outcome of this policy was the 
production of the ” Invincible ” class of ” cruiser battleships,” 
now generally known as ” battle cruisers.” 

In these vessels the additional power necessary for their 4 to 5 
knots superiority of speed over the ” Dreadnought ” was obtained 
at the sacrifice of two X2-in. guns and some loss of armour pro- 
tection. The value of speed, which in battleships had always 
been a debatable point, was, of course, incontestable for the 
battle cruisers, and the development of the type has, both before 
and since the outbreak of the war, kept pace with the insistent 
demands of the strategist for the highest speed obtainable. With- 
in the lo-yoar period referred to above, the increase in speed and 
power from the ” Invincible” (25 knots for 41,000 H.P.) to the 
” Renown” (32 knots for 120,000 H.P.) required an increase in 
displacement from 17,250 tons to 26,500 tons, the relative 
increase in power being over 190 per cent. Finally in the ” Hood ” 
a speed of 32 knots with 144,000 H.P. on a displacement of 41,200 
tons, an increase of 235% in power was involved. 

The wisdom of the policy which initiated this new era in naval 
construction, relegating temporarily into the background the 
former British supremacy in capital ships, was naturally the sub- 
ject of much criticism. But evolution in warship construction is 
not the property of any one navy, and there is Httlc doubt that, 
at the conclusion of the Japanese war, the world stood on the 
threshold of a new era in naval architecture. If British naval 
supremacy was to be maintained it had to be done by leading 
the world along the new path of warship design, without waiting 
for others to utilize the advantages that had been rendered 
possible by progress in armour, guns and machinery. How great 
an advance the ” Dreadnought ” represented on previous ships 
may be gauged from the particulars given in Tablfe I. 


Table I . — Comparison between ” Dreadnought ” and the Best 
Previous Ships, 



” Dread- 
nought ” 
(as de- 
signed) 

Best Pre- 
vious 
Ship 

Number of i2-in. ^ns carried . 

Length of line of battle for equal num- 
ber of 1 2-in. guns on the broadside 
Total muzzle energy per broadside of 
12-^in. guns . . . . . 

Length of line of battle for equal t 24 n. 

broadside gun power .... 
Tons displacement per 12-in. gun . 

First cost per 12-in. gtin in line of battle. 
Annual upkeep of ship per 12-in. gun car- 
ried.* 

Speed (knots) 

' Efndurance: 

At economical speed (nautical m.) 

At 16 knots (nautical m.) . 

10 

Ratio 

hSs.ooo 

Ift.-tonsl 

Ratio 

L7B5 

£175.000 

£ 34,800 
21 i 

,1 

5,800 

4.000 

4 

I to 3 

/i45,ooo 

\ft.-tons 

I to 2*6 

. 3.750 
£280,000 

£ 62,300 

19 

5.790 
aiooo 


Other navies were not slow to follow the lead given by Great 

' This includes pay, victualling, repairs, coal, stores, etc., together 
with an addition of 15 % per annum of first cost, f6r interest and 
depreciation, etc 
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Britain. The veil of secrecy in which the new types were closely 
shrouded whetted the emulation as well as the curiosity of other 
nations. Germany, ever ready to reap where others have 
sown, set about preparing for the change, and two years later 
produced the “Nassau” class, with la ii-in. guns as main 
armament and X2 6-in. guns as anti-destroyer armament. At 
the rate of three a year she continued to lay down ships of this 
type — ^improved in armament as time progressed — each batch 
being accompanied by a battle cruiser of corresponding power 
and speed. Other nations fell into step, and, during the five or 
six years preceding the outbreak of war, produced, with variants 
appropriate to their several necessities, aU-big-gun ships carrying 
a main armament of 10 or 12 primary weapons grouped in turrets 
shielding two, three, or even four guns each. 

While the German output of capital ships had, once it got 
under way, continued with methodical regularity, British naval 
construction had sufiered from the vagaries inseparable from 
divergent pohtical views and aspirations. 

Under the “ Cawdor Memorandum ” of Nov, 30 1905 it had 
been laid down that the minimum British requirements would be 
four large armoured ships a year, and the “ Dreadnought ” with 
the three “ Invincibles ” fulfilled this condition, but in each of 
the two following years only three battleships (and no battle 
cruisers) were laid down, while the 1908-9 programme only pro- 
vided for one battleship (“ Neptune ”) and one armoured cruiser 
(“ Indefatigable ”). Efforts had been made to induce Germany 
to curtail her naval expansion — “ a year's holiday in naval conr 
struction ” being suggested — but such hopes as were based on 
this contingency gradually faded before the inexorable German 
determination to challenge British sea supremacy. In the 1909-* 
10 estimates provision was therefore made for laying down four 
capital ships, two in July 1909 (“ Colossus ” and “ Hercules ”) 
and two in Nov. (“ Orion ” and “ Lion ”), while four “ contin- 
gent ” ships (“ Monarch,” “ Thunderer,” “ Conqueror ” and 
“ Princess Royal ”) were to be laid down in April 1910, if the 
German menace showed no signs of abating. So far from this 
latter being the case, there was an acceleration in the dates of 
laying down the German ships, and the programme outlined above 
was therefore punctually carried out. The 1909-10 programme, 
it will be seen, was a memorable one in the history of British 
naval construction, and its adoption enabled Great Britain to 
maintain her naval supremacy, which otherwise would have 
been jeopardized. 

Notwithstanding the atmosphere of uncertainty created by 
the delays due to hopes of a reduction of armaments, the rate of 
progress on warships under construction was well maintained, 
and, with a few exceptions, Gxeat Britain was able to complete 
the largest battleships within 24 to 30 months of laying down, 
a performance which compared favourably with the best achieve- 
ments abroad, and which not even Germany with her methodical 
preparations was able to equal. 

The disposition of the heavy guns in both battleships and battle 
cruisers had, during the first five years of this period, undergone 
several important m^ifications. In the “ Dreadnought,” ” Bellero- 
phon ” and ” St. Vincent ” classes the five two-gun turrets were 
placed as in the diamm : — A Ixiing on the forecastle deck, the re- 
maining turrets on the upper deck, giving eight guns on each broad- 
side, six ahead and six astern. 



The Invindbles,” which carried one turret (X) less, had the two 
middle turrets P and Q disposed tn ichelon, and the superstructure 
amidships was so arranged as to enable all eight guns to fire on 
either broadside. The middle turrets were, however, placed so near 
to one another that serious trouble was experienced irom gun blast 
when firing across the deck. In the battle cruisers of the Indefatig- 
able ” class, and the battleships of the ” Neptune ” and ” Colossus ” 
classes, therefore, where a similar arrangenient was adopted, the 
centre pair of turrets were spaced wider apart. A further change in 
the arrangement of turrets was adopted. lor the first time in these 
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l^attUahips, where the after-oair were disposed at different deck 
levels to enable X turret to nre over Y. This arrangement^ which 
hdW became the standard practice, while it introduced some diffi- 
culty in providing for stability, was economical of space, and simpli- 
fied many of the gunnery problems connected with the ship; It 
(gave, moreover, a higher gun platform for some of the armament. 

While the offensive qualities of the battleships had continued to 
Increase in successive types, the need for improved defence, particu- 
larly against mine and torpedo attack, had not been overlooked. 

The adoption of protective bulkhtiads against tmder-water attack 
as carried out in the ** Dreadnought and subsequent capital ships 
was the outcome of the naval engagements of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The Russian battleship “ Tsarevitch,** in particular, had been 
fitted With a protective dcclc which, instead of being continued to 
the side of the ship, was turned down in wake of the magazines, 
forming a hwvy longitudinal bulkhead situated some distance from 
the ship's side. This protection had enabled her to resist success- 
fully the explosion of several torpedoes. It was decided to incor- 
porate in the ** Dreadnought ** design some under- water protection 
lo the vitals. Within the limits of displacement available it was not 
possible to do more than protect the magazines and shell-rooms. 
These were given 2-in, protective bulkhead plating at the three 
centre-line turrets, and 4-in. protective biilkncad plating outside 
the two beam turrets, as the latter, l>cing situated nearer the sides 
of the vessel, were consecmcntly much more vulnerable. 

In the sub8e9uent “ Bellerophon ** and “ St. Vincent ** classes 
this side protection was developed in the form of a continuous lonp- 
tudinal protective bulkhead terminated by protective transverse 
bulkheads completely boxing in the magazines and shell-rooms of 
the five turrets and the mam machinery spaces enclosed between 
them. The thickness varies from 1} in. to 3 in. according to the 
distance of the bulkhead from the outer shell of the ship. In a verti- 
cal direction the bulkhead ran from the outer bottom to just above 
the lower edge of the aide armour. In the Hercules ” and “ Orion ** 
classes there was a reversion to the original ** Dreadnought ** sys- 
tem of isolated protection to the various compartments immediately 
below each of the three groups of turrets, the remainder of the 
ship's hull Ijelow water-line being unprotected. In the “ King 
George V.*’ and “ Iron Duke *’ classes the under-water protection 
•was extended by joining up the portions Ixjtween the two foremost 
turrets to those below the centre turret, so that only the ends of the 
ship and something less than the middle third remained unpro- 
tected. Concurrently with the battleships this form of protection 
was also fitted in the battle cruisers, but limited to the magazines 
ami shell-rooms. 

; Finally, in the ** ^ueen Elizabeth ** (the torpedo menace having 
increased) the continuous longitudinal protective bulkheads were 
once more incorporated, and with the transverse protective bulk- 
heads at each end, girdling the ship throughout nearly her entire 
ten^h, so that not only shell-rooms and magazines, but engine- 
ana boiler-rooms had the protection of a bulkhead 2 in. thick some 
10 ft. from the ship's side, with the addition of another longitudinal 
bulkhead of 17 lbs. plating placed (at a distance of j ft. amidships 
aqd at varying distances at the ends) on the inner side of the pro- 
tective bulkhead, further minimizing the risk of damage to the 
vitals of the ship from the effects of an explosion. 

The arrangeni^ent of the protective bulkheads in the “ Royal 
Sovereign ** class generally followed that of Queen Elizabeth,'* 
but their thickness was i j inches. 

The efficiency of this system of protection, which a series of experi- 
ments had established, was demonstrated at Jutland, and it was 
improved upon by the later forms of bulge protection. 

The construction of British battle cruisers had proceeded con- 
currently with that 6f the battleships, although in smaller num- 
bers^ The demands made upon the engineering staff to provide 
for the large increases of power already referred to involved 
many difficult problems, but the ** Indefatigable '* was neverthe- 
less completed (in 1911) within two years of laying down, and 
the later ships, Lion,*' Princess Royal," ** Queen Mary," and 
" Tiger," followed on in succeeding years, each marking some 
advance in power and speed, Two other battle cruisers of the 
" Indefatigable " type, viz. ” New Zealand " and ** Australia," 
built for the Dominions from whence they took their names, had 
also been completed and were available for reinforcing the battle 
cruiser squadfons. 


When the World War broke out in Aug. 1914 there were, more- 
over, four capital ships building in England for foreign Powers — 
two for Turkey and two for the Chilean Government. The two 
Turkish ships had Just been completed and commissioned, one at 
Armstrong's and the other at Vickers', and were on the eve of 
sailing when war was declared. As both vessels were subject to 
pteUmptibn in the eyent of war, the Government promptly took 
them over aud added them to the British fleet under the names 
Agiacourt " and Erin " respectively. 


Of the two Chilean ships building in England at Armstrong^i, 
the Almirante Latorre (iq 14-in, gtms and zd 6-in* gun») was 
the further advanced, and she was taken over and renamed 
"Canada." She was completed in Sept. 1915. The Almirante 


Cochrane " was taken over in 1918 for conversion into an air- 
craft carrier, being renamed " Eagle." 

There were thus at the outbreak of war the following com- 
pileted capital ships on the offensive British list 

" Erin *' and " Agincourt ** (purchased) . , . , 2 

" Iron Duke '* clads . . . . * . , . 2 ^ 

** King George V." class. . . , . . • ,4 

*' Orion ” class . . . , . . . . ,4 

" Colossus *’ class . , .2 

** Neptune '* . . . ; I 

" St. Vincent ** class . . * 3 

" Bellerophon” class *3 

" Dreadnought *' . 1 


Battleships . . . . . . . . , .22 

“ Queen Mary ** i* 

** Lion ” and “ Princess Royal ** 2 

" Indefatigable," " Australia," and " New Zealand " . 3 

" Invincible," " Inflexible," " Indomitable ** . ., . 3 


Battle cruisers . . 9 

The total armament comprised in the above completed ships was 
as follows: 134 I3*5;in. guns; 162 12-in.; 60 6-in.; 360 4-in., of 
which 18 were anti-aircraft * ; 62 3-in. and 12-pdr., of which 38 were 
anti-aircraft ; 46 6-pdr. and 3-pounder. 

Of the older battleships, from the "Majestic” class (1895) 
onwards, the British navy possessed: — 


" Lord Nelson ** class 2 

" King Edward VII." class 8 

" Swiftsure "class 2 

" Duncan " class . . 5 

** Formidable " class .2 

" Canopus " class , 6 

** Majestic ** class * 9 


These older ships, whose speeds ranged from 17 knots to 19I 
knots, comprised a total armament of 152 12-in.; 8 io-in.;*52 p-a-in.; 
28 7‘5-in.; 416 6-in.; 28 14-pdr., and 530 12-pounder. They were, of 
course, not in a position to meet modern ‘‘ Dreadnoughts "^on equal 
terms, but they compared favourably in offensive and defensive 
qualities with contemporary German warships, while being numeri- 
cally in considerable superiority. They all rendered useful service 
during the war. 

The old " Revenge,” completed in 1894 (renamed "Redoubt- 
able ” in 1914), the last available vessel of the old " Royal Sov- 
ereign” class, was commissioned and rendered useful service in 
the Belgian coast bombardments of 1914 and 1915. 

In addition to the " Tiger ” and the two remaining ships of the 
" Iron Duke " class which were approaching completion, there 
were five “ Queen Elizabeths ” in a more or less advanced state 
of construction, and five " Royal Sovereigns " laid down eight to 
ten months previously. The " Queen Elizabeth," being the far- 
thest advanced, was pushed on with all possible speed, and by 
Jan. 191S she was sufficiently completed to be commissioned and 
sent out to the Mediterranean, where she took part in the bom-i 
bardment of the Dardanelles forts. 

With regard to the design of British capital ships in the past^ a 
most serious limitation had been the restricted width of the graviUgf 
docks in Great Britain. This involved keeping the extreme beanf 
of the ships within about 90 feet. Had wider clocks been available^ 
thus, making it i>ossible to have had a greater beam, the designs oii 
the same len^n and draught could have embodied more fighting 

D ualities, such as armour, armament, greater ^ability in case cn 
amage, and improved under-water protection. This condition sub- 
sisted until the completion of the two big floating docks for Ports- 
mouth • and the Medway, the two locks, ht Portsmouth, and 
the large graving-docks at Rosyth ; but the shortage of wide dock^ 
was a serious handicap during the war, and it wasi neOe^sary to 
make use of the Gladstone Dock at Liverpool and the :dock at 
Avonmauth. ' ■ ' ■ " ■ , ■ j 

‘ Two more nearly complete. 

» One more C* Tiger ") nearly complete. .j * ^ 

•The anti-aircratt armament was not provided until after the 
outbreak of war, when such provision became necessary. . 

• Portsmouth floating dock was tran^erred to InVfsrgordon iia 
1914, and the Medway Lock to the Tyne in 1915. ^ , 
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Fig. i8. — H.M.S. Hawkins, Fig. 29. — H.M. Submarine Mi. 



Fig. 22. — H.M.S. Shakespeare, 


Fig. 23. — H.M.S. Torch, 



Fig. 26.— H.M.S. Primula. Fig. 27.— H.M. Submarine K3, 



Fig. 28. — H.M. Submarine L2. 


Fig. 30.— H.M.S. Argus, 
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Evcii in 1991 there was a great need for more British floatiniT docks 
of the largest descriptioit. This was more esptxnally apiiarent on 
the Clyde/ where there Was no dock, either floating or gravihg, 
which could take ckpitai ships, ^ ^ 

The German ships were not handicapped in this way, arid most 
of theiri later capital ships had widths of between 90 and 106 ft., 
which enabled them to carry more armour, and as far as it is possible 
to judge, they stood a sood deal of batterihg without showing any 
lack of stability, while they proved to be good gun platforms, at any 
rate for wofk ill the North Sea. 

ImpiecUately after war was decbred gredt p^feiute was exer- 
cised to cpmpicte the ships then, buildihg (or the British navy, 
and to order such other vessels as could be designed and finished 
in the ihortest possible time. The view held in the early days 
that the would only last a, year nedessarlly coloured all that 
was done in the way of naval design and construction. Generally 
speaking, therefore, the construction of new battleships was 
ruled out; With the acquisitibh of the Agincourt,” “ Erin and 
** Cariada,’’ which were building in: England for foreign Govern- 
ments in private yards, and in view of the certain early comple- 
tion of the remaining two vessels of the ** Iron Duke ** class, 
shortly to be followed by the v^sels of the “ Queen Elhsabeth ** 
class, Great Britain had a great preponderance of heavier capital 
ships, or Dreadnoughts, over the enepy; and as this class of 
ship takes longer to design and construct than any other, it was 
obviously a prudent course to concentrate on such types as were 
specially needed and could bO built mote quickly. 

It should also be remetii^red that the menace of the subma- 
rine, which was from the first be^nning to loom as a vital factor 
in the war, pointed in tbc direction of large numbers of patrol 
boats, torpedo-boat destroyers, and smaller types of vessels to 
deal with this menace. No time, therefore, was lost in placing 
orders for additional British destroyers, submarines, light cruis- 
ers, sloops, mine-sweepers, patrol boats, etc.; and it very soon 
became clear that the Royal dockyards and the regular warship- 
building contractors would not be able to cope with the mass of 
new construction that was requited. Accordingly, orders for 
many of the last-named classes were placed with builders who 
had hitherto only been accustomed to mercantile work. With 
the arrangements that were made, however, for superintending 
and overseeing the work by the Admiralty, with the assistance of 
the registration societies — Lloyd*s and the British Corporation — 


very little di^culty was experienced in getting the work satis* 
factorily carried out by the firms new to this class of shipbuilding, 
and success attended the arrangements made. 

Table II. gives the number and tonnage of vessels added to the 
British navy during the war. The total number (including other 
classes besides those in the table) was of approximately 

3,356,000 tons displacement. 


Table ll, -^British Warships Completed and Lost Between Aug* 4 
1914 and Nov. it 1918. 



Completions i 

Losses 1 


No. 

Approx. 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

No. 

Ag,„x. 

place- 

ment 

Battleships 

15 

395.000 

13 

201,000 

63,000 

Battle cruisers .... 

3 

81,500 

3 

Cruisers . . . 

3i 

56.500 

13 

i5«.50o 

Light cruisers .... 

143,000 

12 

46,000 

Monitors 

40 

126,000 

67,500 

6 

14,000 

Aircraft-carriers . . . . * 

8 

3 

27.500 

Flotilla leaders .... 

28 

45.500 

3 

5.000 

Torpedo-boat destroyers . 

255 

273.000 

64 

52,000 

Submarines . . . 

% 

151.500 

54 

43.500 

P. and P. C* boats 

40,000 

2 

1,000 

Sloops 

Paddle mine-sweepers . 

Twin screw minc-swcepcrs . 

Patrol gunl)oats .... 
Oilers and petrol carriers , 
Whalers, trawlers and drifters . 

124 

34 

55 

r, 

38a 

155.500 

27.500 

43.000 

27,000 

436,000 



18 

1 

1 

22,500 


Battleships. — ^To take ships added to the British navy during the 
war in the proper order, it is necessary to begin with battleships of 
the Iron Duke ” class. The particulars of Dreadnoughts built 
after the “ Hercules ** are given in Table III. 

The “ Iron Duke ** class (see fig. ih of which there were four, 
followed the “ King George V.” class, both in sequence of time and 
in general characteristics. The same main armament, similarly 
arranged, with the five turrets all on the centre line of the ship, 
was adhered to, the chief difference in the “ Iron Dukes ” being 
that instead of the 4-in. guns forming the secondary armament, a 
battery of 12 6-in. guns protected by 6-in. armour was finally 
decided upon. The protection also was sorjiewhat increased over 
that of the “ King George V.,*' invqlvingan increase in dimensiont 
over any previous British battleships. Two of the class were laid 
down in Ian. 1912 and two in May, the four vessels being completed 
in March, June, Oct. and Nov. 1914, so that two were ready just 


Table III. — Particulars of British Battleships, 


Vessel 

Date of 
Launch 

Length between 
perpendiculars ; 
(length over all) 

Breadth 

Mean 

Draught 

Load Dis- 
placement : 
Tons 

Speed : 
Knots 

Horse 

Power 

Armament 

Thick- 
est side 
of 

Armour 

" Orion . . 

KSsI 

545 ft. (581 ft.) 


27 ft. 6 in. 





12 in. 

" Thunderer " 

mVM 

88 ft. 6 in. 

22,500 

21 

27,000 

10 — I3g-in. 

" Conqueror " 

■ ■ 





16— ' 4~^b. 


" Monarch " 

1911 







3— ai-in. T. Ti 


" Kihg George V." 

" Centurion ’* 

1911 

555ft. (597ft.6in.) 


27 ft. 6 in. 






1911 

89 ft. 

23,000 

21 

27^000 

ID— l3-5-in. 

12 in. 


1912 






16 — 4-m. 


" Audacious j 

1912 







3 — 21-in. T, T. 


" Iron Dttlee'*^ . 

1912 







12 in. 

" MariborOilgh . 

" Emperor of 

19x2 

580 ft. (622 ft. 9 in.) 

90 ft. 

28 ft. 

25,000 

21 

29,000 

10 — i3*5-in. 

12 — 6-m. 

Ifidla^* . . 

1913 

‘ 1 






4’‘’*^x-in. T. T. 


“ Beribow " . . 

** Queen Eliza- 

J913 









beth " , 

19.3 

' j , 








" Warspite " 

19*3 

600 ft. (643 ft. 9 in.) 


28 ft. 9 in. 




8—15-in. 

12 — 6-in. 

13 in* 

"Barham" 

1914 

90 ft. 6 in. 

27.500 

25 

75.000 

"Valiant" . 

1914 



j 




" Malaya " . 

" Royal Sov- 

1 *9*5 







4— 2i-in. T. T. 


ereign " . 

1915 

, ' ■' 








" Royal Oak " . 

"R^evenge". 

1914 

380ft. (624ft. 3 in.) 

88 ft. 6 in. 

28 ft. 6 in. 




8— i5-ln. 


*915 

25.750 

23 

40^000 

13 in. 

" Resolution ** . 

" RamiUtes " 

1915 

102 ft. with 
bulge. 





14 — 6-in. 

4'— 2i-in. T- T. 



1916 

632ft. (671 ft.6in.) 


27,500' 




" Agirtcourt: " * . 

*913 

89 ft, 

27 ft. 

22 

34.000 

14 — i2-in.20— 6-m 
3—21-in. T. T. 

9 in. 

, 

■ . 


*913 

S*5ft(559ft.6in.) 

91 ft. 7 in. 

28 ft. 6 in. 

23,000 

21 

22I 

26,000 

io-i3*5-in. i6^m 
4— 2i-in. T^ T. 

X2 in. 

*9*3 

625 ft. (661 ft.) 

92 ft. 

26 ft. 6 in. 

28,000 

37.000 

10— i4-tn.l6-^m 
4— 2i-m. T T. 

9 in. 
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before, and two shortly after, the dedaratbn of war. Four torpedo- 
tubes were carried in lieu of three in the previous ships, and after 
the battle of Jutland a considerable amount of additional protec- 
tion was added over the magazines— -a course which was practically 
adopted in all British ships at that time as a precautionary measure. 
Only in one case was any portion of a shell found to have {>ene- 
trated below the protective deck; but with t^e evOr-increasing 
range at which actions were fought, and the increasing penetration 
of improved shell, the danger of the decks being inadequate had to 
be considered. Special interest is attached to this class, as the Iron 
Duke *’ was the fleet flagship during the whole time of AdmI. Jclli- 
coe’s apfxiintment as commandcr-in-chief, and she was in action at 
Jutland with her sister ships. 



Fig. I. 


The “ Marlborough,** it should be smscially noted, was the only 
British battleship of the post-*' Dreadnought ” type struck by a 
toriKMlo during tlie whole war, and the value of the longitudinal pro- 
tective bulkhead and of the subdivision and arrangements adopted 
was clearly shown, as the ship was able to remain in the line, no 
vital damage being done. She wjis afterwards safely docked in the 
Tyne and repaired. This is 8j)ecially interesting, as many of the 
older shifis, some with ccntre-lme bulkheads and with other arrange- 
ments not so good for dealing with under- water damage, were sunk 
ui the Dardanelles and clscwnere by enemy torpedoes. 



The next tyjK; to note is the “ Queen Elizabeth *’ class of the 
1012--3 programme (see figs. 2 and 'I'hrce of these vessels, after 
taking a little more than two years to build, were completed in 
Jan., March and Oct. 1915. The other two were completed in 
Feb. 1916. A very eonskfcrable departure was made in the " Queen 
Elizabeth " from any previous " Dmidnoughts," the 15-in. gun 
taking the place of the i3*5-in., and the designed speed being 
increased by 4 knots over previous “ Dreadnoughts,*’ whilst the 
secondary armament was similar to that of the “ Iron Dukes,*’ 
consisting of 6-in. guns, Th<*ir very' great increase of speed involved 
(more than doubling the H.p. of the “ Iron Duke ” to give the 25 
!knots desired, and the great increase in the weight of the 15-in. 
igtins anti mountings over the 13.5-in. meant accepting only four 
turrets with eight 15-in. guns, ns against live turrets with 10 i3’5-in, 
fguns in the jircvious shijvs, and even so the armament was consid- 
erably heavier. The further great departure from jirevious practice 
in iKittlcships was the ado[>tion of oil only^ as the fuel. This necessi- 
tated sjmial arrangements of the oil bunkers, many of which were 
;30 ft. in height, and reciuircti special construction to withstand the 
head of dil. The armour and protection were fully maintained as 
compared with previous shi|)s, but all these additions involved 
increasing the displacement to 27,500 tons. 

In the battle of Jutland the Fifth Battle 5 x|uadron, consisting of 
four vessels of this class, were heavily engaged for several hours, 
and although they inflicted and sustained heavy punishment, espe- 
cially In the case of “ Warspite,” all the vcvssels gave a splendid 
account of themselves and were not seriously damaged or put out 
'of action. After the battle of Tutland additional protection was 
!^dded to the magazines. The oil fuel proved a comj)letc success in 


the stress of war conditions; it being Cound caaier to keep up a high 
sustained speed, with the^smaller conlplement carried. 

It should be noted that Sir Philip Watts was remhsible ns 
Director of Naval Construction for the design pf the ** iron Duke’’ 
and *^Queea Elizalieth ’! classes^ thus completing a series of 27 
battleships of the "'Dreadnou^t .” type designed and built during 
his tenure of ofhee at the Admiralty— in addition to the large num* 
ber of battle cruisers, light cruisers, destroyers and other vessels 
bisilt during that periodrr-truly a great record. 

Following the “Queen Elizabeths ” came the “Royal Sovr 
ereign ’’ clas^ of the 1 9 j.3-4 programme (see figs. 4 and 5}. Thpse 
were the first capital ships biiilt by fhe Admiralty to Sir Eustace 
d’EyncourCs ' designer,' he having succeeded Sir P. Watts iii Augi' 
1912. These Vessels were to have the same armament as the “ Queen 
Elizabeth,’’ but ;is there was some cpiestipa a^Mt the supply of oil 
fuel when the (design was discussed, it was decided to revert to coal, 
aiid also to accept the slower spcckl of 21 knots, ^'hich would make 
them more homogeneous Vritn other “ Dreadnoughts.’* Subse- 
quently, when the vessels were in process of construction and the 
great advantages of the use of oil fuel with other types of warships 
became apparent, it w^s decided to change frpm coal to oil, so enal>- 
ling increased power, givipga speed of about 23 knots, to be obtained. 
When fully laden with alKiut 4,006 tons of oil, the “Revenge**' 
attained 22 knots. Which Was eaual to about 23 knots in the designed 
load condition. A somewhat uifTe^ent : disposition of deck and side 
armour was al;K) adopted by which the thick protective deck at the 



centre of the ship was brought up to the level of the main deck; 
this portion of the protective deck being thus well above the level 
of the deep l6acl line, and giving more protected freeboard in the 
damaged condition than on any of our Piirlier battleships. This 
was an, important feature, as a somewhat reduced mctacentric 
height was decided upon for these ships with a view to making them 
^steadier gun-platforms than some of the ships with more initial sta- 
bility. The vessels were provided with good under- water protec- 
tion, which was later reinforced by adding outside bulge protec- 
tion. This was done to “ Ramillics *’ before her launch and to the 
other vessels of the class after they had been in commission some 
time. The adilition of “bulges’* was sugge.sted first by Sir 
d’Eyncourt originally for the ‘'Edgar “ class, for which this form'of 
protection was added in 1914 after exijcrimenjts had been made* 
The results proved the efficiency of the bulges. 

The three battleships taken over by Great Britain from foreign 
Governments were of different tyiies. H.M.S. “ Agincourt” (see. 
fig. 6) was commenced in Sept. 1911 for the Brazilian Government,, 
from designs got out under Mr. Perrett at Elswick, but modified 
by Sir E. d’Eyncourt in Rio Janeiro, where he was then represent- 
ing the Armstrong firm, before his anpointmelnt at the Admiralty* 
The Brazilian authorities, after miicn discussion, decided upon 14 
12-in. guns, twin-moimtcsd ih s6ven turrets. This involved a ship 
w'ith a length of 632 ft. between perpendiculars and 6^0 ft. over all. 
The main armour was soniew'hat lighter than that of Br|tiah “ Dread- 
noughts ’’ and in other respects, such as fuelling facilities, tW ship 
hardly came up to the British standard. However* she was well, 
reported on, and the 14 big guns were liked by the gunnery officers, 
who preferred a large number of guns for their salvoes. Ccatain 
alterations , had. to be made to fit her for the British service., but in 
the main she was left as designed. 

It should be mentioned that in 1914 the “ Agincourt ’’ w'as trans- 
ferred by Brazil to Turkey and she was on the point of leaving the 
Tyne for Constantinople when, on the declaration of war, she was. 
taken over by the British (povernmeht. 

The desi^ of the “ Erin “ 'ii’ns settled by three firms, Armstrong’s, 
Vickers and John Brown, in consultation with the Turkish authori- 
ties, for whoiti the vessel w'as built, being commenced in 1911. la 
general characteristics she more nearly followed the “ King George 
Y.’* class than any , other British ship,^ except that the secondary 
armament consisted of 6-ih. guns, as in the “ Iron Duke ** class,. 
This vcssiel also was taken pver by, the British; Government in Aug. 
1914, and certain modifications made to fit' her for the Britiim 
service. In respect of quantity of prried, the “J(j^rin/Vwa^ 
below the standard adopted for vessels designed for tlie British navy. 
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The third ehip taken Ironi a foreign Government was ordered 
and coimnenoed’irt loii at Elewtck from designs prepared at £iii- 
wick by Mr. Perrett for the Chilean Government. There were two 
ships of the class, the ** Almimnte Latorre (which became H.M.S. 
** Canada*'), and the sister ship the " Almirante Cochrane" (now 

H. M.S. ; " Eaigie "). The " Canada " had to 14^10. guiis, twim 
mounted^ in the centre line, and was origimUly desigi^ to have 
22 4«7>in. as the secondary batteiy, but this Was subsequently 
alter^ to 16 6-in. guns. The protection again was somewhat lighter 
than that of the British ** Dreadnoughts^'^ but the speed was rather 
higher, vis. '22} knots, and as a matter of fact this speed was con- 
siderably exce^ed on trial. The ship was taken over by the British 
Admiralty ih Sept. 1914, and completed, after oertain necessary 
modihcationa; a year later. Her fuel consisted of coal, with the 
addition of ascertain amount of oil, as in most British battleships. 
In 1920 the " Canada " was returned to the Chilean Government 
under her original name. 

The sister ship, " Almirante Cochrane," remained in an uncom- 
pleted condition on the stocks at Elswickitill early in 1918, when 
she was taken over by the British Government and rearranged as 
an aircraft-carrying ship. She was renamed H.M.S. "Eagle,'* 
and as a compliment to the U. S. naVy^ she was, at the request of 
the Admiralty, launched by Mrs. Page, the wife of the then Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Battle Cruisers , — As regards the British battle cruisers later than 
the " Princess Royal," particulars are given in Table IV. 

The " Tiger " was included in the 1911-2 programme and fol- 
lowed on the " Queen Ma^." the general features of the two ships 
being much alike, the chief differences being that the secondary 
armament of Tiger " is 12 6^in. guns in lieu of 16 4-m. in " Ouecn 
Maty," and "Tiger." has two submerged torpedo-rooms, whereas 
" Queen Mary ” had only one. 

The " Tiger " was laid down at Clydebank on June^ 12 1912, and 
completed in Oct. 1914. In comrnon with so many ships completed 
during the war, the early commissioning and joining of the fleet 
was so imperative that no exhaustive trials in deep water were car- 
ried out. but the runs made on the Pplnerro course showed that the 
designed power of 108,000 S.H.P. cbiiUl l)e obtained with little diffi- 
culty, correstionding to a speed of 30 knots. In the early stages of 
the design tne oil-fuel capacity was very largely increa.sed from 

I, 000 tons originally intended to a maximum oil stowage of 3,480 
tons, in addition to the 3,320 tons of coal. 



At the commencement of the war two additional battleships of 
slightly modifled "Royal Sovereign” type, vU. the "Renown" 
and “ Kepulse " (sec figs. 7 and 8), had been laid down, but in view 
of the long time it would take to complete these ships, the construc- 
tion was not pressed forward. Immediately after the battle of the 
Falkland Is., m which the British battle cruisers " Invincible " and 
** Inflexible," in company with other smaller cruisers, annihilated 
Von Spec's fleet, the value of the battle cruiser tyi>e became very 
apparent^ and on the initiative of Lord Fisher, then First Sea Lora, 
it was decided to stop the construction of " Renown " and " Re- 


pulse " as battl^hips and to alter the design completely into that 
of very fast battle Cniii^rs. 

Instructions to redesign these ships were given about Christmas 
1914. The new des^n had to give a speed of 32 knots, with the 
largest number of big guns possible for such a vessel, and with pro- 
tection similar to that of the " Invincible " class. A modified form 
of bulge was aempted m these ships to give additional under-water 
protection against torpedo attack. After the war further addi-' 
tions were made to the bulge protection and to the armour* 




Fig. 9. 


The general outline design was completed and approved in ten 
days, and 6 15-in. guns adopted as the main armament, the second- 
ary armament consisting of 17 4-iii. guns, of which 15 were mounted 
in five specially designed triple-gun mountings. ^ It was necessary 
tliat the ships should be completed at the earliest possible date, 
and the " Tiger's " machinery was repeated with some additional 
boilers, with oil as the fuel, thus increasing the power to 120,000, 
which, with the extra lengtn given to the snip, made it possible to 
obtain the desired speed of 32 knots. 

Lord Fisher also insisted that the ships must be completed within 
15 months — -an abnormally short time lor an entirely new design — 
this period of completion was not realized, although not greatly 
e.xceeded. By Jan. 21 1915 the two firms entrusted with the orders, 
viz. Messrs. Jonn Brown and Fairfield, were supplied with sufficient 
information to enable them to proceed w^ith the structure, and both 
keels were laid on Jan. 25, which was Lord Fisher’s birthday. All 
the drawings and sf)ei:i(ications were . completed by April and the 
design finally approved in that month. 

The arrangement of the whole ship, showing the protection, is 
given in fig. 7, the plating over the magazines having been consid- 
erably increased as a result of the Jutland fight. 

" Repulse " was launched in Jan. 1916, less than a year from the 
laying down, and " Reriowm " was launched three months later, 
" Kepulse " went through her commissioning trials early in Aug., 
and Renown " followed one month later and was completed m 
^ptember. The speed of " Repulse " on trial was over 31I knots 
in the deep condition, and the " Renown" obtained 32*6 knots 
mean speed in the normal condition. 

The construction of these vessels in a little over one and a half 
years from the first order to get out the design constitutes a record 
in design and construction of two such important vessels, and 
reflected great credit, not only upon the Royal Corps of Naval 
Constructors, but also upon tne contractors and all concerned in 
the construction and completion of the vessels. In fact, the Admir- 
alty conveyed their appreciation of this to Sir E. d’Eyncourt, the 
Director of Naval Construction, in a letter dated Sept. 1916. 

The battle cruiser H.M.S. " Hood " (see figs. 9 ana 10), the latest 
addition up to 1921 to the capital ships of the British Fleet, was 
designed early in 1916, and had only Just been ordered from Messrs* 

J. Brown & Co. when the battle ot Jutland took place. This great 
event naturally led to a revision of the design and in view of the 
damage which was then done to British battle cruisers and also to 


Table IV . — Partkulars of British Battle Cruisers, 


Vessel 

Date of 
Launch 

Length between 

perpendiculars ; 
(length over all) 

Breadth 

Mean 

Draught 

Load dis- 
placement : 
Tons 

Speed: 

Knots 

Horse 

Power 

Armament 

Thick- . 
cst side 
Armour 

" Lion " 

" Princess 

Rpyal " 

1910 

1911 


660 ft. 

(700 ft.) 

88 ft. 6 in. 

28 ft. 

26.350 

28 

70,000 

8— i3-5-in. 

If) — 4-ill. 

2— 2i-in. T.T. 

9 in. 

" Queen Mary " . 

1912 


600 ft.(703ft.6in.) 

89 ft. 

28 ft. 

27,000 

28 

75>ooo 

8— 13-5-111. 

16"”- 4***^- 
2 — 21 -in. S.T. 

9 in. 

"Tiger" . . 

1913 


660 ft. (704 ft.) 

90 ft. 6 in. 

28 ft. 6 in. 

28,500 

30 

108,000 

■ 

8— i3-gdn. 

12 — 6-m. 

4 — 2i-‘in. T*T. 

9 in. 

** Renown ** 

" Repulse *• ; . 

1916 
1916 J 


750 ft- 
(794 

90 ft. 

25 ft. 6 in. 

26,500 

32 

120,000 

6—15-m. 

17— 4-m. 

2— 2 1 -in. T.T. 

6 in. 

“Hood” 



1918 


810 ft. (860 ft.) 

104 ft. 

28 ft. 6 in. 

41,200 

32 

144,000 

8--i5-m. 

12— 5\Vin. ^ 

6 — 2 1 -in. T.T* 

12 in. 
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the German ships of similar type, it was deemed advisable to increase 
the armour protection, if possible. As the result of very extensive 
investigations, It was found possiblcr by accepting a dee^ draught 
and a slightly reduced speea, to add very conaicubrably to the pro^ 
tection of the vessel as already designed, without otherwise seriously 
affecting the design of the ship as a whole* The alterations were 
of a very radical character, the armour belt being increased from 8 
to 12 in. and the barbettes from 9 to 12 in.; and certain increases 
were also made in the deck protection. At the same time the eight 
I5>*in. gun mountings had their design modified to admit of an ele- 
vation of 30 degrees, and certain other; modifications were made, 
both in the torpedo armament and also in the arrangements for pre- 
venting the flash penetrating to the magazines — form of protec- 
tion which was eianorated for all British snips at this time. All these 
increases involved an additional weight of nearly 5,000 tons, the 
legend displacement of the ** Hood " becoming imauy 41,200 tons 
when airryiag x,200 tons of fuel; the ship then having a draught of 
28} ft., and a draught of 31} ft. with full fuel load, viz. 4,000 tons. 

The original length and beam of the ship were maintained as 
Ix^fore. Some extra plating had to be provided on the decks for 
strength purposes, but the under-water protection a^inst torpedoes 
was retained as in the original design. With the modifications made, 
the “ HcK)d ” when completed was by far the most up-to-date capi- 
tal ship in existence. 

The changes in the design and other circumstances militated 
against the quick construction of the ship, and it was about fpur 
years from the approval of the original design in April tqifi to the 
tjme of her completion, this being alxiut double the time taken to 
build recent British capital ships, and nearly three times that taken 
to build the “ Repulse *’ and Renown." The modifications were, 
however, quite justified by the circumstances, and they made the 
ship a much more powerfully protected one, whilst increasing her 
displacement, and consecjuently the weight of material to be worked, 
to about 50% more than that of " Repulse " and " Renown." 

The main machinery of the " Hood," consisting of geared tur- 
bines to develop 144,(X)0 H.P., has the largest power which has fever 
been put through gearing, namfely, 36,000 H.P, on each of the four 
shafts. The machinery is placed in three engine-rooms, of which 
the forward one contains two independent for the outer shafts; 
the middle and after engine-rooms contain one independent set 
for each of the inner shafts, 'this power, which was designed to give 
32 knots for the earlier design of 36,300 tons displacement, was 
expected to give at least 31 knots in deep water with 210 revolutions 
of the propellers, at a displacement of 41,200 tons for the " Hood " 
as built. The 24 Ixiilcrs represented the small-tulx; type with 
forced draught, arranged in tour boiler-rooms. Such boilers were 
first adoptea for large vessels in the " Courageous " class. Oil is the 
only fuel used in Hood," On trials on the measured mile the 
"Hood" obtained a speed of 32*07 knots with 151,000 S.H.P. at 
42,200 tons displacement, and 31*9 knots with 150,000 S.H.P, at 
44,600 tons displacement. 

It will Ihj seen from the plan (fig. 9) that the main armament of 
eight 15- in. guns was mounted, as in recent British battleships of 
the " Queen Elizabeth " and " Royal Sovereign " classes, in four 
turrets, all on the centre line, with very large arcs of training, the 
forward ones training to 60* abaft the beam, and the after ones to 
before the beam. The anti-torpedo-boat destroyer armament 
donsists of twelve 5i-ih. guns arranged on the foreaistle deck and 
jihclter deck. There are also four 4-in. anti-aircraft guns on the 
shelter deck aft. There are two 21 -in. submerged torpedo tubes, 
each in a separate compartment forward, and four 21-in. above- 
water torpedo tubes between the upper and forecastle decks; these 
above-water tubes being a further addition since the original design 
Was made. The distribution, of armour is also shown. The 12-m. 
belt had a length of 562 ft. and a depth of 9 ft. 6 inches. Above the 
main belt was a strakc of 7-lh. armour to the height of the upper 
deck, and aliove that again there was s-tn. armour between the 
upper and forecastle decks. The side armour all sloped outward 
from Wow, the shell being thus unable to hit the armour normally, 
so that the virtual thicknesses were somewhat greater. There was 
thick plating behind all the armour, var>dng troin 2 in. over the 
greater portion to ij in. and 1 in. elsewhere. The torpedo protec- 
tion consisted of the bulge arrangement, with an outer compart- 
picnt of air and an inner one specially strengthened with the ueces- 
^iry separating bulkheads, etc. This protection extended through- 

J mt the whole length of the machinery spaces and magazines, and 
t has Ixien proved that it renders the ship as safe against attack from 
torpedoes under water as she is against gun attack aliove water. 
iThc oil fuel tanks are arranged along the sides, thus giving addi- 


nto action the Third Battle-Cruiser . ^uadron at Jutland. The 
aunching weight was about 22,000 tops. As the other three ships 
)f ^ the class which were commenced had none of them reached the 
ching stage at the time of the Armistice, it was subsequently 


dted as aa example of wh4t be dehieved by going to a large 
site. Her design embodies the armament and armour » protection 
of a first-class battleship, including also good under^ Water protectr 
tion against torpfedoes, and at the same time gives the speed of the 
fastest battle cruisers. This involvejd great length and dl^^lgcemfent. 
The under-water bulge pfOtection,: ^ich has entirely ; superseded 
the provision of totij^o netting, is additional to anything pro- 
vided in pre-war " Dreadnoughts?; ; . i ■ 

In connexion with the size d the " Hood and general considera- 
tions of design, it is interesting to. note the chief characteristics d 
the "Queen Elizabeth" and " Renown." The " Queen ,Eliza- 


the "Queen Elizabeth" and " Renown." The " Queen , Eliza- 
beth " isa well-^rmourfed ship of about 28,000 tons, with eight I5^ih. 
guns and speed of 25 knots, while " Renown," of alightly leas dis- 
placement, viz. 27;ooo tons, though of greater length, is a vessel 
with 7 knots more speed than " Queefi Elizabeth/ but with only 
six i$-in. guns gainst eight, and approximately about half the 
armour protection provided in the " Queen Elizabeth." The 
" Hood " has the same armaihent, viz. eight 15-in. guns, as the 
" Queen Elizabeth," armour protection fully equal to and» in fact, 
rather heavier in the aggregate than that of the " Queen Eliza- 
beth," 7 knots more sp^ than the " Queen Elizabeth," which 
makes the speed about equal to that Of " Renown," and in< addition 


makes the speed about equal to that Of " R< 
complete protection against torpedo attack. 


enown," and in< addition 




ed not to proceed with them, in view of the international con- 
8, and the " Howe," " Rodney " and " Anson " were accord- 
trapped. 

Tfej^ards the general design of the ship, the " Hood ” may be 


Fia u. 

Large Light Early in 1915, as sanction was not given 

by the British Government for building more capital ships taking 
two years or longer to complete, while additional light cruisers had 
been already approved of, it was decided to build " Courageous " 
and " Glorious (figs, ii and 12) on the lines of very large light 
cruisers mounting a few guns of heaviest calibre, so as to be able to 
annihilate any enemy li^it cruisers or raiders. They were to have 
light protection, similar to British light cruisers, and a speed of not 
less than 32 knots, the draught being restricted tO about 22 ft,, 
or about 5 ft. less than any existing battleships or battle cruiser 
carrying such heavy guns, the main armament of four 15-in. guns in 
two turrets, one forward and one aft, making them a match for any 
raider or light cruiser that might be encountered. At this time it 
should also be remembered that the armaments of diips, especially 
as regards heavy guns, had to be regulated by the ^uns and gun 
mountings which would be available or could be manufactured in a 
short time, and this condition appliod to the 15-in. mountings which 
were adopted for these ships. Thfe secondary armament consisted 
of cighteep 4-in. guns in six triple mountings, similar to the triple 
mountings of the " Renown " and " Rfepulse." The side armour 
consisted of 2-in. protective plating added to the i-in. 4hfell plating, 
and a thin protective deck was worked all fore and aft, biit this was 
considerably thickened over the magazines after Jutland. A modi- 
fied " bulge " was aitanged for, as in " Rfenown " and " R^ulsel" 

The machinery adopted for these , Shijps was of the type fitted in 
the light cruiser " Champion." It consisted of a 4-shatt arrange- 
ment of geared turbines, the power being transmitted to the pro- 
peller shafts by double helical gearing. The eighteen boilers qf 
Yarrow small-tube type were also similar to those of the fight crUiserS, 
and with all-oil firing a power of 90,000 S.H.P. at about 340 revolu- 
tions of propellers was aimed at. Such trials as it was possible to 
make showed that 32 knots could easily be obtained at the designed 
displacement, and on service this was actually exceeded. 

ft was intended that thesfe vesilelB should be built in a year, or 
as near that as possible, but this Was not realized, and the ships were 
both commissioned in Oct. 1916. 

The " Furious " (see fig. 13), was similar to, but a modification of^, 
the " Courageous " and " Giprious," having about the same length 
and the same machinery, but the form of; midship section wassome^ 
what different, having a more pronounced bulge and a simpler form 
of main framing and structure of the hull. Tl^ armament also was 
different ; eadi turret, instead of having two 15-m. guns, wasananged 
to carry one big gun of k8-in. bore. - 

Early in the spring of 1917 the necessity for having fast aeroplanef 
carriers beqame very obvious^ and it was apptov^ to fit Furious " 
for this purpose. This entailed the remqv^l df the fore, turret and 
making other considerable alterations. A large hangar was built 
on the forecastle deck, and a fi)dng^nff platform 160 ft. Ipng was 
arranged on the roof of the hangar, which was designed to nouse 
about 10 machines. Later it was deckled to remove the after-turret 
as well, and a flying-on deck 300 ft. long, extending from the funnel 
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aft, was constructed. The secondary armament, which had con- 
sisted originally of ii sH*'* S^ns, was retained, with the exception 
pf one gun ; the remaining lo guns being rearranged. Four sets of 
triple 2 1 -in. torpedo tubes were fitted on the upper deck aft» and 
one pair each side on the upper deck forward. 

Aft^r these alterations were completed, the ship was tried and 
commissioned in July 1917, a speed of knots being obtained 
with 94,000 S.H.r. at 330 revolutions. From the speed point of 
view the great advantage of size and length is clearly ^own in these 
ships compared to T.B.D.s, since with about three times the H.P. 
of a destroyer it is possible to drive a ship of nearly 20 times the 
displacement at the same speed. This in Smooth water: in an3rthing 
of a head sea the T.B.D.s are left behind altogether by the great 
ships (see Table V.j; 

Light Cruisers , — Following upon the previous light cruisers of the 
town classes, a very important departure was made in the light 
cruiser design in the programme 1912-5, when the “ Arethusa ** 1 
class (see fig. 14) was designed by Sir Philip Watts. The importance 
attached to sp^ was specially brought out in this design, and it 
was decided to install very powerful machinery of 40,000 S.H.P. 
and this could only be achieved by adopting engines and boilers 
elosely approximating to those hitherto used only for destroyers. 

In conjunction with high speed a good armament was provided, 
Consisting of two 6-in. and six 4-in. guns, though in the original 
design the armament consisted entirely of 4-in. guns. The ship’s 
sides up to the level of the upper deck were protected by a high 
tensile plating varying from 2-in. to i}-in. and i-in, in addition to 
the i-in. shell plating. This arrangement of plating also greatly 
added to the strength and stiffness of the ship. Further particulars 
of the class are given in Table V. 

The “ Arethusa ” and other light cruisers were in the action off 
Heligoland on Aug. 28 1914. 

In the 1913-4 programme the “ Calliope ” class, slightly larger 
vessels than the “ Arethusas,” but with the same power, were 
decided upon, the derigtis being made by Sir E. d’Eyncourt. After 
considerable discussion regarding the merits of mixed or homo- 
geneous armament, it was decided to give these vessels two 6-in. 
guns, both on the centre line placed aft, and eight 4-in. guns. The 
protection consisted, as in the previous design, of a belt with a total 
thickness of approximately 3 inches. Most of this class had practi- 
cally the same machinery as the Arethusa,” but Parsons geared 
turbines were installed m two of them, the ” CalIioi)e ” having 
four shafts and the ” Champion ” two shafts. This was at the 
time a very important experiment, the putting of 20,000 H.P. 
through gearing being a very bold (fcparture from anything which 
had l>een hitherto contemplated. The final results obtained with 
” Champion '* were, however, excellent, and she obtained a 8|>eed 
bf 294 knots with 537 revolutions and about 41,000 S.H.P., this 
$peed being slightly in excess of any of the other vessels of the class 
at corresponding displacement. 

The ” C ” class are the first ships, other than battleships, to have 
superposed guns on the middle line, a sort of spoon-shaped bul- 
wark being fitted to protect the crew of the lower from the blast of 
the upper gun firing over them. 

For the subseciuent vessels of the " C ” class reference should lie 
made to the tables, which show a gradual growth in size and power 
bf armament; ” Ceres ” class (fig. 14) finally having a length of 
[425 ft. abd a beam of 43 ft. 6 in., and a normal displacement of 
(about 4,200 tons. These vessels carried five 6-in. guns, all on the 
jcentre line. 


j 




Fig. 15, 


The next class were the ” D’s ” (figs. 15 and 16), the general 
arrangement and protection of which followed that of the ” Ceres,” 
except that six 6-in. guns were carried on the centre line instead of 
•five. The power was only slightly increased in these ships over the 
previous classes, but the revolutions were reduced to 275, all these 
later classes having the twin-screw geared arrangement, and although 
the displacement of the ” D’s ” increased to 4,650 tons, the addi- 
tional length and the reduction of revolutions enabled the speed of 
tlose upon 30 knots of the whole class of light cruisers ■ ' G’s ” and 
'** D’s to be maintained. 

' In addition to these light cruisers, which were all to Admiralty 
^fgh, two vessels— the Birkenhead ” and ” Chester” — ^btiilt at 
Messrs. Cammell, Laird’s for the Greek Government, were put- - 


chyj^ m 1915. These yessels were considerably heavier than the 
I closely resembled the British ” Chatham ” 

class. Thw carried an armament of ten 5i-in. guns. The boilers 
were modified to burn only oil in the ” Chester,” instead of coal and 
oil as in the ” Birkenhead,” and the resulting increase in pow'er to 
31^000 gave the former a speed of afij knots. 

Designs were prepared in 1915 of the ” Raleigh ” class (figs. 17 
and 18), a consideraDly heavier type of light cruiser, more especially 
suited for ocean work in any part of the world. They were to have a 
speed of 30 knots and a large radius of action. Various armaments 
were considered, and it was finally decided to adopt an armament 
of seven 7-5-in. guns with twelve 3-in. (four being on high^angle 
mountings). Five of the big guns were placed on the centre line, 




Fig. 17. 


and the other two were on the broaclsides amidships. The bow and 
stern guns were superrioBcd, thus giving a fire ot four guns, both 
ahead and astern, and six guns on cither broadside. These ships 
were originally designed to Durn oil and coal, but the coal-burning 
boilers were subsequently altered in three ships of the class to burn 
a larger amount of oil, the original power of 60,000 S.H.P. on a four- 
shaft geared turbine arrangement being thus considerably increased 
up to about 70,000 shaft horse power. ^ 

These vessels also differed from the light cruisers referred to above 
in having inocJified bulges as protection against under-w’ater attack. 
The protective plating was similar to that of the other light cruisers. 
One of these ships, the ” Cavendish,” was altered into an aircraft- 
carrier, and renamed ” Vindictive.” 

Monitors (see Table V.).— The first vessels of this type to be 
added (or reintroduced) to the British navy were the three ex- 
Brazilian river monitors built by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., and taken 
over by the British Government in Aug. 1914, and renamed ” Hum- 
ber,” ” Mersey ” and ” Severn.” The particulars of these vessels 
are given in the table, from which it will l>e seen that the armament 
consisted of medium-calibre guns, viz.^ 6-in.^ and 4'7-inche8. These 
vessels, though designed for river service, did very good work in the 
war, both on the E.-African and Belgian coasts. 

The need for vessels of the monitor type mounting heavy guns 
soon became apparent , and in Nov. 1914 it was decided to prepare 
designs of monitors of more substantial structure for sea-going 
service, but of light draught, with good protection and carrying 
some heavy guns, the light draught combining the advantages ot 
being able to go close inshore and greatly reducing the risk of being 
struck by a torpedo. 

The earliest design was that of the 14-in. gun monitors, four in 
number, which was commenced in 1914. Four twin-mounted 14-in. 
guns and mountings were available, and with the very simple form 
of structure adopted, these vessels were designed and buil|: in six 
months. They were quickly followed by the 12-in. monitors, which 
were of similar design but carried pairs of 12-iii. guns, taken from 
^der battleships. These vessels were also built in about six months, 
'rtiey all had a complete bulge of a form which was of simple con- 
struction, with an air space outboard and a water space between 
that and tfie ship proper. 

Following on the 12-in, monitors, early in Jan. 1915 two more 
vessels were ordered, mounting a pair of i5-m. guns. For these 
ships, internal-combustion engines, which were w^ell under way, 
but designed for another purpose, were installed. These vessels 
were named the ” Marshal Ney ” and ” Marshal Soult.” 

In Sept. 1915 two improved 15-in, monitors were ordered and 
named the “Erebus” and “Terror” (figs, 19 and 20!. These wece 
of finer form, of more horse power and a sjieed of 14 knots. 

Following the earlier 15-in. monitors, some much smaller vessels, 
each carrying a 9-2-in. gun, were designed, and others aijcaiii which 
carried 6-in. guns. A good many of both large and small monitors 
w-ent out to the Dardanelles in the early part of the war, and did 
very good work, and for a long time they seemed to. bear a charpied 
life, as they enjoyed complete immunity from torpedo attack. 
Later, however, the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” were both torpedoed; 
the latter received three torpedoes, two hitting forward of the bulge 
with severe damage resulting; the third, which hit the bulge itself, 
did very little damage. The former ship was hit full amidediips by 
a distance-controlled boat carrying a very heavy chai;gc, but, the 
bulge gave her coihpleic^otection and both ships were quickly re- 
paired. It h interesiilll tiw hi this connexion that some of ^he old 
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TABtfi V . — British lAgki Ct^sers; Destriyirs, Submarims^ itc. 


LIGHT CRUISERS 

Date of 
Launch 

Length 
between 
Perps. 
(Length 
over all) 

Breadth 

Draught 


If 

II 

. 

Armament 

Side 

Armour 

** Courageous ” . 

Raleigh "... 

" Chatham " Class . . 

" Arethusa " " . . 

" Callioi>e " " . , 

"Caledon” " . . 

" Ceres " " . . 

"D" " . 

" E " " . 

1916 

1917-21 

1912- 3 

1913- 4 

W14-5 

1916-7 

1917 

1918 

1919-20 

a 

430 

(457) 

410 

(436) 

420 

{446) 

425 

(450) 

42s 

(450) 

(47 «) 
545 ^ 
(570) 

ftr 

8 i 

b 5 

49 

39 

41 

43 

43 

46 

54 

in. 

0 

0 

10 

0 

6 

9 

6 

0 

6 

ft. 

21 

17 

15 

13 

13 

14 

14 

14 

16 

in. 

b 

3 

10 

6 

6 

1 

I 

3 

6 

174400 

9.750 

5.440 

3.500 

3.750 

4,120 

•4,190 

4.650 

7.550 

33 

30 ~l 

251 

30 

30 

29 

39 

29 

33 

90.000 

60.000-70,000 

25.000 

40.000 

40,000 

40,000 

40,000 

40.000 

80.000 

4 — 15 in. 16—4 in. 

14—21 in. t 7 t. 

7 — 7*5 in. 12—3 in. 
6— aiin. T. T. 

8 or 9 — 6 in. 

2—21 in. T. T. 
3—6 in. 4 — 4 in. 
8—21 in. T. T. 

4— 6 in. 

4—21 in. T. T. 

5— 6 in. 

8—21 in. T. T. 
ditto 

6 — 6 in. 

12 — 21 in. T. T. 

7— — 6 in. 

12 — 21 in. T. T. 

3 in. 

3 in, 

3 in. 

3 in. 

3 in, 

3 in, 

3 in. 

3 in, 

3 in. 

MONITORS: 















" Erebus " 

1916 

405 

88 

0 

II 

0 

8,000 

12 

6,000 

2 — 15 in. ; 8 — 4 in. 

— 

9»2 in. Gun Monitors 


177 

31 

0 

6 

0 


540 

12 


600 

I — 9*2 in. 

— 

6 in. Gun Monitors . 

1915 

177 

31 

0 

4 

0 


355 

10 


400 

2 — 6 in. 

— 

DESTROYERS: 















" M " Class 

1914 

373 

26 

8 

8 

8 

1.025 

34 

25,000 

3 ~ 4 in; 

— 






1 








4—21 in. T. T. 


“ R •’ & “ S " Cla*» 

1916-8 

276 

26 

8 

9 

0 

1,065 

36 

27,000 

3~4 »"• 

— 














4 — 21 in. 1. T. 


“ V " & " VV " " 

1917-9 

313 

29 

6 

9 

0 

1,300 

34 

27,000 

4 — ^4 in. or 4 — 7 in. 

— 














4 or 6 — 21 in. T. T. 


DESTROYER 















HEADERS: 















" Kempenfelt " Class 

1914 

325 

31 

9 

10 

0 

1,650 

34 

36,000 

4-74 in. 

— 

" Scott ” & " Shake- 













4 — 21 in. r. T. 


speare "... 

1917-9 

332 i 

31 

9 

10 

0 

1,800 

36 

42,000 

5— 4*7 in. 

— 














6 — 21 m. 1 . T. 


PATROL BOATS: 















"P" Class . . . 

1915 

224J 

23 

9 

7 

7 


573 

22 

4,000 

1 — ^4 in, 

— 

i 













2—14 in. T. T. 


SLOOPS .... 

1915 

268 

C 3 

6 

II 

0 

1,250 

17 

2,400 


— 

MINE-SWEEPEKS: 










1 





Paddle . . 

I9IO 

246 

29 

0 

6 

9 


810 

15 

1, 

400 

1—3 in. 

— 

Twin-screw 

l<)l6 

231 

28 

0 

7 

0 


750 

16 

1, 

800 

1—3 in- 

— 

' 







Sur- 

Sub- 

Sur- 

Bob- 

Sur- 

Bub- 



SUBMARI^/ES: 







face 

aeTK«d 

face 

merged 

face 

merged 



" E " Class . 

1912 

181 

22 

6 

12 

6 

660 

800 

15 

10 

1,600 

840 

I — 3 in. 

— 














5—1 8 in. T. T. 


** ... 

1915 

275 

33 

0 

14 

0 

1,210 

1,820 

19J 

9i 

3,600 

1,350 

I — 3 in. or 4 in. 

— 














6—18 in. T. T. 


"K” " . . . 

191G 

338 

26 

6 

16 

0 

00 

00 

0 

2,560 

24 

9i 

10,000 

1.400 

I — 4 in. I — 3 in. 

— 














8—1 8 in. T. T. 















I — 4 in. 


"L" " 

1917 

231 

33 

6 

13 

6 

8 qo 

1,070 

I 7 i 

JOh 

2,400 

1,600 

6—18 in. T. T. 

— 

" M " ** 

1917 

296 

34 

6 

15 

9 

l/KX? 

1.950 

16 

91 

2,400 

1,600 

I — 12 in. 1—3 in. 

— 














4— 1 8 or 2 1 in. T. T. 


"R" " ... 

1918 


15 

6 

II 

7 

420 

500 

95 

15 

240 

1 ,200 

6—18 in. T. T. 

— 

" CHINA GUNBOATS:” 

Mi 














Urge . . . 

Mm* 

*374 

36 

0 

4 

0 

645 

14 

2,000 

2 — 6 in. 

— 

Smalt 

MMUi 

126 

20 

0 

2 

0 


1 

10 


iZ 5 _J 

1—4 in.; i:-3 in. 

' — 


Brifisih cruiaeri of the " Edjjar ’* class, which had had bulg^cs added 
to them early in the war, were torpedoed in the Mediterranean, but 
the bulgfe g:avc them complete protection^ They were taken to port 
iind repaired. In fact, no bulged ship struck l>y a torpedo was sunk. 

On the heavier monitors it may be remarked that of all ships 
carrj'ing heavy guns these vessels were probably more often m 
action off the Belgian coast and elsewhere than any of our heavy- 
gun ships, and they no doubt gave the enemy in occupation of that 
coast a very anxious Hme. 

Ihstrdyers iind FloSiUts Ij^adrrs (Table V,).-^With regard to the 
dtiveloprhent of British destroyers and flotilla leaders during the 
iSfar fl*eterence may l>e made to the tables and plans (figs. 21, 22; 23 
Sind ?4). These vessels gradually increased in sise and powTr, and 
ii|ar requirements continually added to theoweights which they had 
to ihirry, including considerably moro 4 i«||iBianrier armament both > 


of guns and torpedoes, depth charges, larger bridges, and other 
additions. In fact, some of the ships which before the war were 
900-ton vessels, exceeded 1,000 tons towards the end. The intro- 
duction, hoW'ever, of the geared turbine added enormously to the 
efficiency of the machinery and propellers. 

During the war nearly -300 T.B.D.’s and flotilla leaders, which 
are simply a larger form ofT.B.D. with improved accommodation, 
were added to the British fleet, and the whole class of these vessels 
w'as called upon to do continuous work often in heavy weather. 
They came through the ordeal with very few breakdowns of machin- 
ery or other parts of the ship, whilst the duties they were called 
upon to perform in combating the submarines, convoying, etc. were 
continuous and varied. Numbers of these vessels were built by 
firms who had never built a virarship before, but the work turned out 
by them fully met the Admiralty requirements* 
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The flotilla leadera, with a 4 ee{> load displacement o( about a.ooo 
tone and an armament of flve 4-in. or 47-in* guns, and with their 
very high speed, might well be described as fast ecoute or third- 
class cruisers. 

PakTQl BoaU (Table V. and flg. afl), — Patrol boats were specially 
designed to relieve the T.B.D. s 01 some of their duties such as 
patrolling, submarine-hunting and escort work, for which high speed 
was not a neoessity. They had to be as small as possible, consistent 
with keeping the sea in all weathers, with suflicient speed to run 
down submarines, besides having shallow draught and all top hamper 
kept low to prevent their being seen at a distance. Economy of fuel 
was also an important feature, and it was desirable to have them 
built of mild steel rather than high-tensile steeli in order to simplify 
the construction. Some were provided with a special hard steel 
ram, with which a considerable number of enemy submarines were 
sunk. The various features were combined in a vessel of some- 
thing under 600 tons, with geared turbine engines of 3,800 H.P., 
giving a speed of over 22 knots, with 330 revolutions of the pro- 
pellers. The boats had lar^e rudder area and were cut up aft, so 
that they could turn very tjuickly upon the enemy — a most important 
feature for ramming purposes. They proved very valuable boats 




on service and did a great deal of work against the subniarines in all 
weathers.^ They were armed with only one 4-in. gun, mounted in a 
commanding position on the forward superstructure, one 2-pdr. and 
two 14-in. torpedo tubes, and later it was arranged to carry depth 
charges. Their cost was, of course, considerably leas than that of a 
modern destroyer. 

Some of these boats were afterwards disguised to look like small 
mercantile craft~;-a device which also proved quite successful. 

Sloops and Mine-Sweepers . — (.)n the outbreak of war it became 
clear that there would be a m^eat demand for n.inc-swecping vessels. 
A good many coasting and cross-channel steamers were taken up 
for this purpose, but more were required, and it was decided in 
Dec. 1914 to build twelve single screw ships (fig. 26) of simple 
design to this end. With the view of hastening construction, it was 
decided to adopt mercantile practice as far as possible in both hull 
and machinery. The vessels, although of very nne form, were built 
of simple construction and under Lloyd’s survey. The Iwilcrs v'cre 
of ordinary Scotch type, and single screw machinery was provided. 
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In the end nearly loo of these vessels were built, and the arma- 
ment, which at first was two 12-pdrs., was subsequently increased to 
two 4-in. or two 4*7-in. guns. A great many ot these vesseds were 
built in about six months from the order, and the first 36 averaged 
25 weeks in building. They proved excellent sea boats, and were 
used not only for mine-sweepmg, but also for submarine work and 
for convoying. At later stages some of these vessels were disguised 
as ordinary merchant ships. They were economical steamers, and 
were able to attain a full speed of 17 knots, with a H.P. of about 
1,800 to 2,000 in the earlier, which was increased to 2,500 in the 
later, vessels. 

Several of the vessels were mined, but although the damage they 
sustained was very severe, they kept afloat and were repaired. 

The Admiralty was asked to design and provide some vessels of 
this type for the Frendh Government, and eight of these were 
designed by Sir E. d 'Eyncourt and built for that purpose and armed 


adth somewhat heavier armament than our own ships. The French 
Government were very satisfied with the vessels. 

In addition to this, at a later stage, for sw^eeping in shallow water, 
some paddle mine-swee()ers were designed at the Admiralty, These 
were 15-knat boats, with draught just under 6 ft, 9 inches. They 
did good w'ork, but were of course not such good sea boats as the 
sloops. As there w^as some danger of mines getting under the pad- 
dles, a further design of twdii-screw mine-sweepers w’as got out. 
These were vessels of about 800 tons and about 16 knots speed. 

Subfnarin^s (Table V. and figs. 27, 28 and 29). — During the w^ar 
the design of submarines was enormously developed. A very large 
number of these ves^ls were added to the British Fleet. There 
were some twelve different types, some etnbcxlying very special 
requirements and all being improvements on their predecessors. 
The Admiralty produced the fastest internal-combustion engined 
submarine in ’‘J " class, wdiich altainetl a speed of over 19 knots. 
As a still higher speed was wanted for licet work, the “ K ” boats 
w^ere designed with a surface sliced of 24 knots. 'J'o arrive at this 
It was necessary to go to steam, and special arrangements had to 
be made for shutting down watertight the funnels, etc. However, 
all these difficulties were overcome. 

It is an interesting point about these vessels that, besides the 
steam turbines for full speed 6n the surface and the electric drive 
when under water, they were provided with a Diest?! engine for use 
just before diving or immediately after breaking surface, in order 
to quicken diving or getting away after coming up. 

Although the Germans had the advantage of more power per 
cylimler in their Diesel engines. Great Britain produced submarines, 
faster and more heavily armed than theirs. 

M. I. Bubnuirine w^as a monitor submarine armed with a i2-in. 
gun; she was an exi>erimcntal boat, and proved quite successful. 

** China Gunboats.'* — For use in Mesopotamia or for river work 
two classes of so-callcd “ China gunboats w^cre designed by Messrs. 
Yarrow. The smaller of thesH? vessels, 120 ft. long and of about 100 
tons, were constructed in (ircat Britain in such a way that the parts 
could be sent out to Abadan, where they were assembled, and the 
\ essels refirected and completed under the supervision of Adn iralty 
officers. Some of the larger boats 230 ft. long and of 645 tons, wer6 
completed in England and w-ent out to Mesopotamia, where all of 
them were of the greatest service in that campaign. Most useful 
work was also done by motor launches and many other types. 

Other Auxiliary Craft and Aircraft Carriers. — ^'Fhe Admiralty was 
called upon to design many other auxiliary craft— notably some fast 
Fleet oilers which were able to Carry tons of oil and had a 

speed of 15 knots. There Wr*ere also aesigned a great nun.ber of 
special smaller craft for all purposes, and a numoer of merchant 
snips were taken over and modified to meet diverse requirements. 

'rhe most important modifications w^ere those made to vessels 
taken over and converted into aircraft-carriers, including “ Cam- 
pania/’ “Ark,” “Royal,” “ Engadine,” “Riviera,” etc.; the 

Furious ” was also altered, and the “ Cavendish ” (now named 
“ Vindictive ”) was converted into an aircraft-carrier. The “ Argus ” 
(lig* 3t>) was originally built as a passenger mail ship of 20 knots, 
and w'as taken over and converted into an aircraft-carrier with 
complete flush deck, the funnels being carried aft in long horizontal 
ducts, discharging the smoke astern. The '‘ Eagle ” was taken for 
conversion into a large aircraft-carrier w-ith a somewhat different 
arrangement, wdth the funnels and all deck erections included on an 
“ island ” on one side of the deck. Aircraft-carrying ships are in 
fact gradually becoming more important for the Fleet. 

Altogether during the four years more than 2,000,000 tons were 
added to the navy, at a cost bertween £250,000,000 and £300,000,000 
sterling, exclusive of modifications to auxiliaries. Reference to the 
navy estimates shows that the aggregate sum spent during the four 
years before the war on newr construction amounted to approximately 
£60,000,000. In fact, during the four years 1915-8, more tonnage 
was built for the British navy than during the previous 25 years, 

IL Navies of Other Countries 

During the period 1910-20 foreign naval construction of all 
types generally followed the line of British designs, with one or 
two important exceptions which must not be overlooked. 

The most important departure from the British practice was in 
respect of the number of guns mounted in the barbettes. Triple- 
gun mountings for the main armament have been adopted 
by several nations, viz. France, Italy, Austria, Russia and the 
United States, while in 1914 the French began the construction 
of quadruple-gun turrets, but neither these turrets nor the ships 
for which they were intended have been completed. 

The British example in regard to the adoption of turbine ma^ 
chinery for propulsion of the first ** Dreadnought ** battleship 
and battle cruisers was not followed by the other naitions at once. 
In some cases, for example, Japan and the United States, sister 
vessels were built, one having turbine engines and the other 
reciprocating engines. Finally, however, turbine engines were 
almost universally adopted, while the United States made a 
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ther advance by the adoption of the electric drive. The first 
American battleship in which this was installed was the ** New 
Mexico/’ and it was arranged for all subsequent vessels to be 
propelled similarly. 

In the adoption of oil only as the fuel the British again took 
the lead, and up to Aug. 1921 this had only been followed by the 
United States, The German authorities had considered that 
their sources of supply were not sufikicntly reliable to justify 
their depending on oil alone. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be said that the designs, apart 
from the above features, of foreign warships did not differ essen- 
tially from the British types, as can be seen from the notes and 
tables which follow. 

Of the minor navies, many of which depended on British or 
other foreign builders for the design and construction of their 
warships, little need be said, as with the war the development of 
their navies practically ceased, and some of the most important 
vessels, such as the battleships building for Chile and Turkey, 
were taken over for the British navy. 

At the Armistice both the German and Austrian navies ceased 
to exist as factors in the general naval situation, all their prin- 
cipal ships being surrendered to the Allies, the great majority of 
the vessels being finally destroyed, either being broken up or 
used as targets, with the exception of a few of the less imiK)rtant 
units, ^luch as light cruisers and destroyers, which were incorpor- 
ated in the French and Italian navies. 

BaUksktps 

(i) United Slates . — The first vessels of the ** Dreadnought ” 
tyM constructed for the U. S. navy were the ** Michigan ” and 
" ^uth Carolina,” launched in 1900. These vessels, carrying only 
eight 12-in. guns, were of about 2,000 tons less displacement than 
the ” Dreadnought,” and 2 knots slower than this vessel. The 
main armament of the U. S. vessels was disposed, however, in an 
original manner, constituting a bold departure in that they were 
all mounted on the centre line of the vessel in two superposed twin- 
gun turrets forward, and two aft, with large arcs of training on each 
beam. This arrangement of turrets gave an ahead and astern fire 
of four guns and a broadside fire of all the eight guns. The water- 
line armour belt was 11 in. thick with 6 in. above. Cage masts 
constructed of a large number of steel tubes were fitted in these 
vessels and such masts have been fitted in all later U. S. capital 
•hips and also in some of the earlier vessels in substitution of their 
original masts. The “Michigan” and ” 5 H)uth Carolina” were 
propelled by twin screws driven by reciprocating engines, thus differ- 
ing from the ” Dreadnought.” 

The next battleships built were the “ North Dakota ” and 
** Delaware," launched respectively in 1908 and 1909. These vessels 
were a considerable advance in sixe over their predecessors, being 
more than 60 ft. longer, a, 000 tons heavier, and two knots faster, 
while they carried two additional 12-in. guns. The 10 guns were 
mounted all on the centre line, the two turrets forward being super- 
posed as in the previous class, while the three turrets ait were 
arranged so that one could fire over the other two, which were both 
on the same deck so that one could only fire on either broadside. 
The arrangement of guns thus increased the broadside fire but left 
the ahead and astern fire as before. The armour l>elt consisted of a 
tier of 11 in. at the water-line, with a tier of 8 in. above. The 
advance in speed involved an increase of 50% in the H.P. of the 
engines, viz. from 16,500 to 25,000. Turbine^ of the Curtis type were 
installed in the ” North Dakota ” for the first time in a U. S. capi- 
tal ship, but the “ Delaware ” was fitted with reciprocating engines. 
An important departure in these vessels was the fitting of 14 ^-in. 
guns as secondary ormament in a battery amidships, protected by 
5dn. armour. 

The next pair of battleships, named the “ Utah,” launched in 
1909 and the ” Florida,” launched in 1910, were enlarged ** North 
I]^kotas,” but both had Parsons turbine engines of 28,000 shaft 
horse-power. The tonnage was increased to 21,800 tons on the same 
draught, and the speed remained practically the same. The length 
was increased slightly to 521 ft. and the beam to 88 ft. The main 
armament was the same in number of guns and arrangement of 
turrets as in the *' North Dakota,” but the secondary armament 
was increased to 16 5- in. guns, protected by 5-in, armour. The 
armour was practically the same as in the previous vessels. 

The succeeding pair of liattlcshtps, ** Arkansas ” and ” Wyo- 
ming,” launched in 1911, were characterized by another large 
increase in dimensions, the length being increased to 562 ft; and the 
beam to 95 ft., while on the same draught as previous vessels the 
displacement was 26,000 tons. The engines were Parsons turbines 
of about 28,000 S.H.p., the sj^eed being about 1 knot less than the 

Utah,” of the same power but 4.000 tons less displacement. The 
greatly increased displacement enabled 12 12-in. guns to be mounted I 


in six twin-gun turrets arranged all on the centre line in three super- 
posed groups, one group forward, another just abaft of amidships 
and the remaining group aft. The ahead and astern fire thus 
remained as in previous vessels at four guns, but all 12 guns^oould 
be fired on either broadside. The secondary armament was 16 5-in. 
guns in a 6-in. armoured battery. The pn^ection was generally 
similar to the previous vessels, the water-line belt and barbette 
armour being 11 in. thick. The turrets and connii^ tower were of 
i2-in. armour. 

These vessels were the last U, S; battleships mounting X2-in. guns. 
The example of the British in fitting i3*§-in. guns in the “ Orion 
class was followed by the adoption m 14-in. guns in the next vessels 
laid down by the United States. These were the “ Texas ” and 
” New York,” launched in 1912, the dimensions of which were 
slightly greater than those of the “ Arkansas ” and the displace^ 
mont 1,000 tons greater. Ton 14-in. guns constituted the main 
armament and was mounted in five twin turrets, arranged gener- 
ally in a similar manner to the British ” Orion.’* four guns firing 
ahead and astern and all 10 on either broadrioe. The secondary 
armament remained as before, 16 5-in. guns being mounted in an 
amidships battery protected by 6-in. armour. The water-line belt 
was 12 in. thick with a 9-in. belt above it, and the protection gener- 
ally was somewhat greater than that of the previous vessels. An 
important feature in these vessels was the return to reciprocating 
engines, which on a power of 27,000 gave the vessels a speed of 21 
knots. The rcintroductipn of this type of engine was made chiefly 
to obtain greater economy at cruising speeds. 

The next pair of battleships, “Nevada ” and “ Oklahoma,” 
launched in 1914, were of slightly increased length and tonnage. 
The main armament was the same numerically as the “New 
York’s,” but was arranged in four turrets, two containing two guns 
each and the other two three guns each. The twin-gun turrets were 
siii:>er|:)0«ed above the triple-gun turrets at each end of the vessels. 
The secondary armament of the “ Nevada ” and "Oklahoma” 
consisted of 12 5-in. guns arranged in an unprotectesd battery farther 
forward than in i)revious vessels. Turbines were again adopted for 
the propulsion of the “ Nevada,” but reciprocating engines were 
fitted in the ” Oklahoma.” The reduced power of the machinery, 
viz. 24,800 H.P. of both vessels, resulted in a reduced speed of 2oi 
knots. 

The British example of adoption of oil only as the fuel for the ‘ ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth ” class was followed by the United States in the “ Nevada ” 
and “ Oklahoma,” the total quantity of fuel arranged for, however, 
being 2,000 tons, compared with 3,400 tons in ” Queen Elizabeth.” 

Trie saving in weight resulting from the adojition of triple-gun 
turrets and oil fuel enaliled considerable additions to be made to 
the armour protection of the “ Nevada ” and “ Oklahoma.” The 
belt amidships was 13! in. thick and extended from Bjl ft. below to 
9 ft. above the water-line. The conning tower was protected by 
l6-in. armour, this being also the thickness of the front plates of 
the twin-gun turrets, those of the triple-gun turrets l>eing <rf iS-in. 
armour. The vessels are further distinguished from their predeces- 
sors in that only one funnel, instead of two, is fitted. The uptakes 
are protected by I3j-in. armour. 



Fig. 
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The “ Nevada ” and “ Oklahoma ” were succeeded by the 
“ Pennsylvania ” and “ Arizona ” 31), launched in 1915, in 

which the dimensions were furthenincreasod and the displacement 
became 31,400 tons. The main anipiment was increased to 12 14-tn; 
guns arranged in four triple turrspi in two superposed groups for^ 
ward and aft. The secondary artdhment originalw consisted of 22 
5-in. guns, but has been reducect to fourteen. The protection of 
the vessels was generally simila!!^ to that of the “ Nevada” and 
“ Oklahoma,” but the side armour was increased to 14 in. maximum* 
Turbine engines were fitted in both vessels of the class, the “ Penn- 
sylvania ” having geared cruising turbines in order to secure economy. 

The “ New Mexico,” “ Idaho ” and “ Mississippi,” launched m 
19x7, were similar in general design, protection, and main arma- 
ment to the “ Pennsylvania.” The displacement was slightly 
increased to 32,000 tons. The main armament of 12 i4-in« guns was 
again arranged in four triple turrets, with front plates of 18-im 
armour, aide plates 9 in. to 10 tm and roof plates 5 inchib. The 
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secondary battery of 14 $-tn. gune was fitted a deck higher than in 

IPennsvlvarita and was unprotected. 

The V* New Mexico ** was distinguished from her mster vessels 
by the adoption of electric motors for her propulsion, the other two 
Vessels having turbines arranged as previously ; she had two turbo- 
electric generating sets of 11.400 kw« capacity installedv and this 
electric power was transmitted electrically to four motors of| nomi- 
nally, 6,600 H.P., one on each of the four propelling shafts. These 
motors were reversible, thus avoiding, as in the ordinary turbine 
method of propulsion, the necessity for astern as well as ahead 
prime movers. The electric drive appears to have been successful, 
e^ecially as the ** New Mexico ’* was not originally designed for 
this method of propulsion ; the accommodation for the machinery 
being obtained oy modifications in the arrangement of the spaces 
provided in the original design for turbines, without affecting the 
other features of the design. The vessel was put through exhaustive 
trials with satisfactory results, a maximum speed of fust over at 
knots being obtained at 31,300 H.P. on a displacement of 33,800 tons, 
with economical steam and fuel consumption. An advantage con- 
ferred by the electric drive at cruising ship Speeds arises from the 
ability to obtain the necessary power from only one of the electric 
generating Sets, which can thus be worked at nearly full power and 
therefore give very good efficiency. The ** New Mexico ’* escorted 
President Wilson across the Atlantic, and on both eastward and 
westward voyages only one turbine generating set was used. The 
weight of the machinery iras greater per H.P, than that of turbine 
machinery of about the same power in British warships, but it was 
considered that this was capable of improvement in the future, 
especially in the case of, vessels intended from the outset to have 
the electric driyOf The electric drive has been adopted for all sue- 
ceedifig U .B. capital ships. 

The Tennessee ” and California,** launched in 1919, were 
practically repeats of the ** New Mexico,” the displacement being 
32,300 tons. These vesselsi however, have two funnels. Also a new 
system of under-water protection (which has since been adopted 
for all U.S. battleships) was introduced. This consists of five verti- 
cal longitudinal bulkneads extending parallel to the ship's side from 
the forward to the after magazines, thus protecting the w'holc of the 
vitals of the ship. The innermost bulkhead is about 17 ft. inboard, 
the other bulWieads being approxihiately eciuidistant from one 
another; the bulkheads next to the skin bulknead and innermost 
bulkhead are all thin plating, the other three being of thicker plating ; 
the middle three of the five spaces formed by this arrangement are 
utilixed as oil-fuel bunkers. 

In Aug. 1915 Congress approved the first biiilding prpgram'rae 
eVjsr drawn up for tne U.S. navy, according to which 10 battle- 
shib^^ 6-battle cruisers, 10 scouts (or light cruisers^, 56 destroyers, 
9 fleet and 58 coast submarines were to be added in three years to 
the U.S. navy, in addition to a number of auxiliary vessels. 

The first battleships to be built under this programme were the 
** Colorado ” (launched i'92i), ” Maryland ** (launched 1930 and 
completed 1921), ” Washington ’* and West Virgihia,” The dimen- 
sions of these vessels are not greatly different from the ** Tennessee,** 
except that the displacement is slightly greater, being 32,600 tons, 
the H.P. of the electric propelling machineiy being increased to 28,- 
900 to maintain the speed of 21 knots. The chief departure in the 
new vessels was the adoption of 8 i6-in. guns as the primary arma- 
ment, arranged in four twin-gun turrets superposed in pairs forward 
and aft. The secondary armament consists of 14 5-in. guns. The 
armour protection is generally as in the ” New Mexico *^ class. 
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The remaining six battleships of the 19x6 programme had not 
yet been launched In X 93 1. Their names are “South Dakota,** 
” Indhink,'’ Montana,^* “ North Carolina,*' “ Iowa,’* and “ Mas- 
aachusetts ** (fig. 33). They are a very great advance on their prede- 
cessors, being 684 ft. long, i<)6 ft. wide and displacing 43,200 tons 
on a draught of 31 feet. An increased speed, 33 knots, is aimed at, 
the electifi: drive being of 60,000 horse-power. The main arma- 
ment is increased by 50% consisting of 13 16-in. guns mounted in 
four triple-gun turrets, knd the secondary armament comprises 
t6 6«iin. gUns. The torpedo armament Was two submerged 3i-in. 
torpedo tubes throughout all the battleships described m the fore- 


going. Ill 1919 a secemd three-year programme was considered, to 
conaist of 156 vessels in all, including a further batch of 10 battle- 
ships and six battle-cruisers. ) 

; (a) iVcifcs.'— The French navy did not immediately adopt the 
single-calibre main armament, their first vessels, designed after 
the ** Dreadnought '* era had begun, being the ” DaOton *’ class, 
which resembl^ the “ Lord Nelson ’’ in armament, I3 9*4-10. guns 
being carrijed in addition to the usual 4 12-m. guns* Tney were 
about 2,000 tons heavier than the “ Lord Nelson^' and were fitt^ 
with turbines of 22,500 H.P., giving a speed of 20 knots* 

The first French battleships of the Dreadnought “ type were 
the “ Jean Bart ” class, launched in 1911 and 1912. These vessels, 
“ Jean Bart,** “ Paris,” France ” and “ Courbet,” were a consid-' 
arable advance on the ” Danton *' class, l>eing 546 ft. long, as 
against 481 ft,, with increased beam and draught, and displacement 
of 23,100 tons. Turbine machinery of 28,000 H.P. was fitted, giving 
a speed of 30 knots, llie main armament comprised 12 12-in. guns 
mounted in six twan-gun turrets arranged in two superposed groups 
forward and aft, with the remaining two turrets on the broadsides 
amidships. The ahead and astern fire was thus 6 guns and broad- 
side 10 guns. The secondary armament was very numerous, con- 
sisting of 22 5*5-in. guns protected by 7-in. armour. The side armour 
was loi in. thick, tapering to 7 in. at the bow and stern, the turret 
armour being also io| in. thick. 

The “ Jean Bart ” successfully withstood torpedo attack by an 
Austrian submarine in 1915, being struck well forward. Compart- 
ments were flooded, but the vessel proceeded under her own power 
to Malta, where she was repaired in H.M. Dockyard. 
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The next battleships built by the French were the ** Bretagne ’* 
(name ship of the class) (fig. 33), “ Lorraine ” and “ Provence,” all 
launched in 19x3, practically repeats of the “Jfean Barts,”, except 
that the main armament consisted of xo i3*4-in. guns mounted m 
five twin-gun turrets, all on the centre line of the vessels, the usual 
superposed groups of two turrets forward and aft, the fifth turret 
l>eing amidships. The secondary armament again consisted of 22 
5-5-in. guns, arranged slightly differently from the “ Jean Bart,” 
but this number was decreased after the war to 18, during a i>artial 
reconstruction when dii^ector-firing was intstalled on a new tripod 
foremast. 

These vessels were the last battleships completed for the French 
navy, the completion of the five vessels of the “Normandie” class, 
launched In X9X4 and 10x5, abandoned, with the 

exception of the Bearn,^* which has been converted into an air- 
craft-carrier. The “ Normandie *' class were designed to c^rry X2 
l3-4-in. in three quadruple-gun turrets, a unique arrangement. 
1 ne four guns in each turret were arranged on two mountings, so 
that virtually they comprised two twin giins. The seconda^ arma- 
ment was to hav^ consisted of 18 5-5-in. guns. The machinery in- 
tended for these vessels was of an interesting type, consisting of a 
combination of turbine And reciprocating engines; the two inner 
shafts being driven by turbines and the two outer shafts by recipro- 
cating engines, which alone were powerful enough to have given the 
vessels a speed of 16 knots, the full power of 35,000 H.r. being 
designed to give a maximum speed of 3 i knots. 

It was intended to have laid down in Oct. xoxa four battleships of 
the “ Duquesne ” type, but the outbreak of tne war caused this 
intention to be abandoned. The vessels were designed to carry 16 
13-4-in. guns in four quadruple-gun turrets, arranged in two super- 
pose groups forward and aft. The displacement was to have been 
39.500 tons, and, with combination turbine and reciprocating engine* 
a speed of 23 knots was anticipated. 

ft should be noted that during the whole war period the French 
Government dockyards, and many private yards also, devoted their 
whole oSpacity to the production of munitions of all kinds: for the 
army } naval work being almost entirely relegated to the background* 

No provision was made in the French naval budget for 1921 for 
the construction of any capital ships. 

(3) /opa«.-*-The “ Satsuma ** and “ Aki “ were the first battle- 
ships biiilt in Japan after the “Dreadnought” era had begun. 
They <^ere a development of the “ Kashima ** class,; and Jthemora 
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reaembkd in type the “ Ixnrd Nelson/* .Launched in 1906 and 1907, 
they hiounted 4 t2^in. and 12 io*in. guns on a displacement of 
about 19.500 tons. Turbine machinery of 24j<XK> HjR was fitted in 
L speed of 2oi knots. The ? Satsuma,*' with 
engines of i8,5(X> H.P., was 2 knots slower. 

Japanese battlesliips of the Dreadnought " type were 
the " Settsu/* launched in 1911, and the “ Kawaohi/* launched in 
X912. The latter vessel was blown up in 1918 in a Japanese har* 
bour by the explosion of her magazines. These vessels were of 
2o,8(Xj tons and mounted 12 i2-in. guns, arranged in six twin^gun 
turrets, one forward and aft on the centre line and the other four on 
the broadsides. The ahead and astern fire was thus 6 guns and 
broadside fire B guns: The secondary armament was to 6-tn. guns, 
mounted in an gmidship battery protected by 6-in. armour. Ei^t 
4‘74n. guns were also mounted. The armour belt was 12 in. thick 
amidships at the water-line and 9 in. above, with 5-in. armour for- 
ward and aft, the 12-in. guns were protected by ii-in. armour, and 
the conhiTtg tower by i2-in. armour. Turbine machinery of 25,000 
H.P. was fitted, giving a speed of 20} knots. 





Fig. 34. 

Large increases in dimensions and power characterized the next 
class (ng.. 34) of Japanese battleships, 14-in. guns being adopted. 
These vessels were the “ ” ana Yamashiro," of to.boo tons 

and 40,000 H.P., launched in 1914 and 1915 respectively, and the 
“ Ise ’* and “ Hyii^a,” of 31,260 tons and 45,000 H.P., launched 
in 1916 and 1917. The main armament consisted of 12 14-in. guns 
pioiinted ip twin-gun turrets all arranged on the centre line of the 
vessel. Two turrets afe superposed forward, with a similar arrange- 
ment aft, the remaining two turrets l.>cing abaft the forward and 
after funnels respectively. The first pair of vessels named mount 
l6 6-in. guns, and the second pair 20 5‘5-in. guns, as the secondary 
armament in an amidships battery protected by 6-in. armour. 
The belt and turret armour is 12 in. thick. The speed of the vessels 
is about 22} knots. 





The next class of Japanese battleships arc characterized by the 
fitting of i6-in. guns. These vessels were ** Nagato ” (launched 
1919 and completed 1920) and Mutsu ” (launched 1920), of 33,800 
tons displacement, and Toaa ” and ** Kaga " (building 1921) uf 
40,600 tons displacement. The former pair of vessels mount 8 
guns in four twin-gun turrets arranged in the now usual manner, 
with 20 5‘5-in. guns as secondary armament. The latter pair of 
vessels were probably to mount 10 if^in. guns. The torpedo arma- 
ment, which in previous vessels consisted of five or six submerged 
tubes, was increased to eight tulies, four of w'hich are mounted 
above the water-line. The vessels were slightly faster than pre- 
vious vessels, a S()eed of 23} knots Iieing intend^, geated turbines 
providing the reiquisite riower, which was about 46,000 in the 
*' Nagato ** and “ Mutsu ’ and ^,000 in the “ Toaa *' and Kaga/* 
Lfnder t he 1920-d Navy Law four battleships were projected, 

(4) Germany: — ^The “Dreadnought** type of battleship VirMs 
ad^tedatonce by Germany, the advance from^thc “ Deutschland *' 


class <of the ** Formidable ** typo); being made without trial as 
was done in some other navies^ of vessels of the ** King Edward VII.*' 
or “ Lord Ncison *’ types. The first Gerhian V Dreadnoughts ** 
were the foUr vessels of the ** Nassau '* class^ launched in 1008I 
Shorter but wider and somewhat heavier than the “ Dreadnougnt,** 
the Nassau,*’ on a displacement of 18,600 tons> carried 12 11-im 
guns in six twin-gun turrets, mounted one at each end on the centre 
fine, and two on each broadside; thus giving an ahead and astern 
fire of six guns and broadside fire of ei|j:ht. The secondary armament 
consisted of 12 5*9-in. guns, mounted in a batteiy protected by 7*in. 
armour. A large torpedo armament of six i7*7-iii. submerged tubes 
was fitted. The water-line armour belt was 11} in. thick, with an 
84n. belt above, and taperinj^ to s in. forward and 4 in. aft: The 
•peed was 19 knots, the requisite H«P. of 20,000 being developed by 
reciprocating engines. 

Tne “ Nassau * * class was followed by the four ships the ** Hel- 
goland ** class (fig. 35), launched in 1909 and 1910. These vessels 
fmrkcd a considerable increase, in dimensions and displacement. 
The 1 2-in. gun was adopted for the first time in these vessels, the 
Germans claiming that this weapon was the equivalent of the 13-5-in. 
cun then being ado{>ted by the British, in the “ Orion *' class. The 

Helgoland ’’ carricki 12 12-in. guns arranged similarly to the ii-in. 
guns in the “ Nassau.** The secondary armament was increased to 
14 5‘9-m. guns and the six submerged tubes were of 19* 74n. diam- 



eter. The protection was generally the same as that of the *' Nas- 
sau ** class. The speed was increased to 20*S knots. The various 
increases involved a displacement of 22,440 tons and engines of 
25,000 H.P., but the reciprocating type was still adhered to. 

The “Kaiser** class (five vessels), launched in 1911 and 19I2» 
were slightly larger and faster than the [* Helgoland ” class, being 
of 24,300 tons and 21 knots, but the main armament was reduced 
to 10 1 2-in. guns without loss of broadside firc^ as they were arranged 
similarly to the British “ Neptune ’’ (designed two years pre- 
viously) with one turret forward^ two superposed aft and two broad- 
side turrets en ickelon, all guns thus being able to fire on either 
broaclside. The secondary armament was unaltered and the bow 
torpedo tube was omitted. The armour protection was considerably 
increased, the water-line belt being of 13$ in. maximum thickness 




tapering to 9 in., with an upper l)elt of yf in., tjie secondaiy battery 
above and both ends of the ship Vieing protected by a like thick- 
ness. Turbine engines were installed tor the first tinie in German 
battleships, the power being 28,000 for a speed of 2 1 knots, which 
was somewhat exceeded on trials. 

The four ships of the “ Konig ** class (see fig. 36), launched in 1913 
and 1914, were, with the exception pf slight 1)^ greater dimoqsions 
and displacement, generally repeats of the “ .Kaiser ’* class in rpspect 
of number and calmre of guns and torpedo tubes and of projt^'tton. 
The main armament was arranged all on, the centre line, as in the 
Britisk “ Orion “ doss, the amidshlp turret being, however, between 
the two funnels. An important advance lajj in the increased oil- 
fuel (70Q tojis) capacity, previous vessels haviiig only 200 tons. 

Thejast battleships built by tke; Germans were the " Baden ** 
and “ Bayem ** (see ng. 37)^ launched hi 1915* two others of, the class 
not being completed at the time of the Armistice. A very, cqnmle^ 
descriptioei of the “ B;i4pn " was given; in a paper ii»d by r. S. Vf 
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Goodall before the Institution of Naval Architects in March 1931. 
The “ Baden and " Bayern ** were about 3,000 tons heavier than 
the ** Kdnig " class, the dimensions being increased propottionately. 
The chief difference, however, was in the main armament, ^ 
guns being mounted in four turrets on the centre line in two super- 
posed groups forward and aft, as in the British " Queen Elisabeth.'* 
The secondary armament was increased to 16 5*9-in. guns, and the 
torpedo armament consisted originally of 5 23*6-in. submerged 
tubes, one forward in the stem and the other on the broadside for- 
ward and aft. The forward tori>edo room was damaged by an 
under-water explosion and when repairs were made the torpedo 
tubes were not replaced. Turbine machinery of about 50^000 H.P. 
total was fitted, driving three propellers, and a speed of about 
32 knots was obtained on trials: The main armour belt waa 13I 
in. thick, tapering to -6} in. at the lower edge. Above was a belt of 
lOrin. armour extending to the uj^r deck. The secondary battery 
was protected by 6}-in. armour. Eorward the side armour was 6 in. 
thick and aft 7 inches. The latter and a deck of 4} in. thickness 
provided protection to the steering gear. The maximum thickness 
of armour for the barbettes, turrets, and conning tower was I3i 
inches. Protection against under-water attack was provided by a 
longitudinal bulkhead 3 in. thick, set in about 13 ft. from the side. 

(5) /^y.-^The first Italian Dreadnought was the " Dante 
Alighieri," of 19,200 tons, launched in 1910. This vessel was then 
remarkable for the high designed speed of 23 knots and the adoption 
of triple-gun mountings for the main armament of i2-in. guns, of 
which 12 were carried in turrets all fitted on the centre line of the 
vessel. The turrets, funnels and masts were so disposed that the 
vessel could practically be described as " double-ended." The ves- 
sel was protected by a water-line belt of lo-in. (maximum) armour 
amidships and 4-in. at the ends, with an upper belt of 6-in., by 
which 12 of the secondary battery of 20 4*7-gim8 were protected. 
The remaining 8 4* 7-in. guns were mounted m four twin-gun tur- 
rets on the upper deck. The i2-in.-gun turrets had a maximum thick- 
ness of lo-in. armour. Turbine engines of 26,000 H.P. were fitted; 
these developed 35,000 H.P. on trial, when 24 I'uots were attained. 
Three tomedo tubes were fitted. 

The " Dante Alighieri " was followed by the “ Conte di Cavour," 
"Leonardo da Vinci" and " GiuHo Cesare," launched in 1911. 
These vessels were 3,000 tons heavier than their predecessor and 
mounted an extra 12-in. gun, making 13 in all, four of which were in 
two twin-gun turrets super]K>8cd above triple-gun turrets forward 
and aft, a further triple-^un turret lieing fitted amidships. This 
arrangement enabled an increased all-round fire to be obtained 
over the previous vessel.^ The secondary armament of 18 4* 7-in. 
guns was carried in an amidships battery protected by 5-in. armour, 
which was above the upper belt of 9-in. armour, the water-line belt 
being 10-in. amidships and ^-inw at the ends. Turret armour, was 
lo-iii. and conning tower 12-inches. Turbine engines of 24,000 H.P. 
were fitted to give a speed of 22 knots. 



Fig, 38. 


The " Andrea Doria " and " Caio Duilio " (see fig. 38), launched 
in 1913. were slightly longer and heavier than the " Conte di 
Cavour,*' but except for an improved secondary armament of 16 
6-in. guns fitted abreast the forward and after turrets, the changes 
were of a minor nature. 

The " Leonardo da Vinci," blown up at Taranto in 1916 by the 
explosion of her magazine, was refloated and dry-docked upside 
down in 1919. After repairs she was fioated out of dock still upside 
down and then righted. This operation reflects the greatest credit 
upon the Royal Italian Corps of Naval Con.structor.s, who conducted 
the operations throughout. The vessel, will, however, not Vie restored 
as a warship, but utilized for a subsidiary service, 

The last four battleships laid down in 1914 and 1915 for the 
Italian Navy, the " Caracciolo " class, have not been completed, j 
They were to have been generally similar in size, armament, spe^ 
and protection to the " Queen Ehzalicth," 

(6) The Russian navy has ceased to exist as an impor- 

tant factor, but technically the various classes of l>attleships built 
are of interest. . ^ ^ 

Following the construction of two vessels of the intermediate 
Lord Nelson '* type, four battleships of' the " Petropavlovsk " 


were launched in 1911 and three of the " Imperator Alcx- 
gnder ni» class (for the Black Sea Fleet) ill 1914. The first four 
Were slightly heavier, longer and faster than the others, but their 
aeneral characteristics are similar. They ail mount 12 12-in. in 
four tnple-gun turrets on the centre line of the vessel, arranged 
similarly to the Italian " Dante Alighieri," the speed of which, 23 
knots, was the same as that of the " Sevastopol," the Black Sea 
vessels lieing 3 knots slower, all the vessels having tutintie engines. 

The " Imperatritza Marie " was blown up by an internal explo- 
sion at Sevastopol in X916, and refloated ana docked upside down in 
1919, similarly to the " Leonardo da Vinci." 

(7) Ausiria * — Three battle^ips of intermediate (" Lord Nel- 
son ") type were completed in 1910 and 1911. Following these 
vessels four V Dreadnoughts " of the " Viribus Unitis " class were 
completed in 1^12-5. On a displacement of 20,000 tons, 12 12-in. 
guns in four triple-gun turrets (of ii-in. armour maximum) were 
carried in two superposed groups forward and aft with 12 5‘9-in. 
guns as secondary armament in an amidships battery protected by 
6-in. armour. The water-line belt was ii in. amidships and 5 in. 
at the ends. An up^r belt of 8 in, was fitted amidships. Turbine 
engines of 25,000 H.P. gave a speed of about 20 knots. 

Two vessels, the " Szant Istvan " of this class and the old battle- 
ship " Wien," were sunk during the war as the result of daring 
attacks by Italian fast motor-boats. The " Viribus Unitis " sank 
in 1918, diie to the explosion of a mine placed in contact with the 
vessel by two Italian officers in a small torpedo-like motor-boat. 

A contemplated programme of four battleships of 25,000 tons, 
carrying eight 15-in. guns, did not materialize owing to the war. 

(8) Argentina, — ^The only " Dreadnought " battleships are the 
" Moreno " and " lUvadavia," launched in the United States in 
1911 and completed in 19x4; 12 12-iii. guns, in six twin-gun turrets, 
and 12 6-in. guns are carried on a displacement of 27,600 tons, tur- 
bine engines of 39. 500 H.P. giving a speed of 22J knots. 

(9) Brazil. — I'he " Rio de Janeiro," laid down at Armstrong’s, 
Newcastle, in 1911, was sold later to Turkey, from whom the vessel 
was requisitioned by the British on the outbreak of the World 
War, and renamed " Agincourt." The " Minas Geraes " and 
" SSo Paulo " are thus the only two " Dreadnought " battleships 
possei^ed by Brazil. 

(10) Chile. — ^I'hc " Almirante Latorre " and " Almirante Coch- 
rane " were building at Armstrong’s in 1014 for the Chilean navy. 
The former vessel, after service during’ tne war as H.M.S, " Can- 
ada," was sold back to Chile, but the latter vessel remains as 
H.M.S. " Eagle/’ Chile thus iiossesses only one " Dreadnought." 

(11) Greece. " Salamis,*’ of 19,500 tons and 23 knots speed, 
building in Germany at the outbreak of war in 1914, had not been 
completed. The four twin-gun turrets constructed in the United 
States for this vessel were purchased by the British and fitted in the 
first four large monitors. 

(12) Norway ,— " Nidaros and “ Bjorgvin " (coast-defence 
battleships), launched by Armstrong’s in 1914, were taken over by 
the British during the war and completed, with the addition of 
bulges, as H.M.S. " Glatton " and " Gorgon." 

(13) Spain, — The smallest " Dreadnought " battleships ever de- 
signed have been completed for the Spanish navy. On a displace- 
ment of 15,500 tons, the "Alfonso XIIL,” " Espafia/^ and 
" Jaime 1 ." carry 8 X2-in. guns in four turrets (the amidships tur- 
rets being en ichehm) and 20 4-in. guns. Turbine engines of 15,000 
H.P. give a speed of 19^ knots. Armour protection consists of a 
9-m. water-line belt, with 10-in. armour for the turrets and con- 
ning tower. The vessels were built in Spain from designs and under 
the supervision of British firms. 

(14) Sweden. — ^Three small battleships, the " Sverige " (com- 
pleted in 1917), and the " Drottning- Victoria ’’ and the " Gustav V." 
(Which in 1921 were nearing completion), are of 7,600 tons displace- 
ment. They mount four n-in. and eight 6-in. guns, and with tur- 
bine engines of 22,000 H.P. a speed of 22 knots is expected. 

(15) Turkey. — ^I'wo battleships completing in, England for the 
Turkish navy were taken over by the British Government on the 
outbreak of war and renamed " Agincourt " and " Erin." 

Battle Cruisers 

Up to 1921 battle cruisers had been built only for Japan, tier- 
many and Russia, besides Great Britain (see Table ViL). The 
United States had six vessels building. 

United States. — ^The " Lexington ’ class (fig. 39) were designed 
in 1916, but no progress was made in their construction during the 
war. After the Armistice their design was reconsidered. The dis- 
placement was increased from 35,300 tons to 43,506 tons, the main 
armament being changed from 10 X4-in. guns to 8 i6-in. guns. The 
S.H.P. was 180^000 total, driving four propellers, and this was esti- 
mated to give 35 knots as the original design displacement and 33 i 
knots for the final design. This enormous H.P. (the maximum so 
far contemplated fdr any ^ip) is developed by the electric drive, 
on generally similar but improved lines to that of the " New 
Mexico.” Oil fuel only is burnt in the boilers., The changes made 
included considerably increased protection against gunfire and 
under-water attack. The result of all the changes made is that the 
ves^ls will be powerful battle cruisers, with good offensive and 
defensive qualities as compared with the initial design. The torpedo 
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Claw 


United States: 

** South Carolina ** 

Delaware 

^‘Florida” . . 

** Arkansas *’ . . 

New York . 
Nevada . . 

■ ‘ Pennsyivaida ” . 
** New Mexico ” . 

“ Tennessee ** 
Maryland ” 
South Dakota " . 


>hanck: 
“Jean Bart’*. 

‘‘ BretaRne " . 

“ Normandie ’* 


Javak; 

^•Aki'* . 

“ Settsu ** . . 

“ Fuso ** . . 

"Kaga** . . 


CjKRMANV ; 

“Nassilu’* . . 

“ OstfriesUnd ” 

^‘kaiser** . . 

“ Baden " . . 


, ITAI^Y : 

“ Dante AUghieri “ 

“ CfiuHo Cesare '* . 

“ Caio Duilto ” . 

“ Caracqiolo 


Russia: 

“ Petropavlosk ” 

“ Impcrator 

Alexander III.” 


Austria: 

” Viribus Unitis ” 


Argentina: 

“ Moreno ” . 


Brazil: 

” Minas Geraes ” , 


Chile: 

“ Almirante Latorre ' 
Spain : 

“ Alfonso Xin/* . 

"^veden: 

“ Sverige ” . 


to (Pft® # 

CUm I DEUfich 


Taele Vh^r^Nofi^riHsh BaUkshipSt iQsti. 


Speed : 


iiJT^TOrrillCi 




453 

0 

801 

27 

5*9 

0 

85 J 

29 

521 

6 

68 } 

29 } 

562 

0 

93i 

29i 

573 

0 

9SJ 

«9i 

583 
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95 J 

29 } 

608 

0 

97 

30 

624 

0 

97i 

30 

624 

0 

97i 

30 

624 

0 

97i 

30} 

684 

0 

id 6 

3* 

544 

6 

88 i 

29 } 

544 

6 

88 } 

29i 

574 

0 

89 

29 

460 

0 

Hh 

27§ 

500 

0 

84 

27 

640 

0 

94 

28 } 

700 

0 

, 

1 





88 4 26 

93 6 26 I 


1910 549 6 87 6 28 

* 91 * 576 o 92 0 29 


1913 576 o 

kid down. 69I 0 



Horse- 

power 


16,500 

25.000 

28.000 
26^000 
28,000 
24,800 
54»ooo 



Armameiit 


8 — 12 in. 12— 3 in, 
2—21 in. T. T. 
10—12 in. 14 — in. 

2—21 in. T. T. 
io-ri 2 in. 16 -^ in. 
2—21 in. T. T. 


12 — 12 in. 16 -^ in. 

2—21 in. T. T. 
10—14 in. 16—5 in. 

4—21 in. T. T , 
10—14 in. 12—3 in. 

2—21 in. T. T» 

12 — 14 in. 14— :5 in. 

2 — in. T. T. 

12 — 14 in. 14—5 in, 
in. T. T, 


12— 14 in* *4r**!5 ***• 
2—21 in. T. T. 

8 — 16 in. 14 — ^5 in. 

2 — 21 in. T. t. 

12 — 16 in, 16 — 6 in. 
2 — 21 in. T, T. 


12—12 in. 22 — 5 * 5 m. lof in. 
4 — 18 in. T. T. 

12 — 13-4 in. 22 — 5 - 5 m. lo} in. 

4—18 in. T. T. 

12 — 13.4 in. 24 — 5 - 5 in. 12 in. 
6—21 in. T. T. 


4 — 12 in. 12 — 10 in. 9 in. 

5—18 in. T. T. ^ 

12 — 12 in. 10 — 6 in. 12 in. 

5 T. T. . 

12 — 14 m. 20 — 5-5 in. 12 in. 

6 T. T. 

8 — 16 in. 20 — 5-5 in. 13 in. 


12— II in. 12 — 5-9 in. 11.4 
6 — 17*7 in. T. T. 

12—12 in, 14 — 5*9 in. 11*8 
6 — 19-7 in. T. T. 

10^12 in. 14— 5 0 in. 13-8 
5—197 in. T. T. 
io-n -12 in, 14 — 5-9 in. 13-8 
5-*^l9'7 in. T. T. 

8-pi5 in. 16 — 5-0 in. 13-8 
3 — 23*6 in. T, T. 


— 12 in. 20 — ^47 in. 
3—18 in. T. T. 

— ri 2 in, 18 — 4-7 in. 
3—18 in. T. T. » 
ditto^ 


66 t 0 I 92 o 28 


25 6 


61 o 2 


27 3 23 ,oix) 23 42,000 

6 29 o 22,600 21 23,000 


27 o 20,000 


28 o 27 ,^ 


25 o 19,200 


28,000 



2—21 in. T. T. 



10 

in. 

10 

in. 

10 

in. 

13 

in. 

9 

in. 

12 

in. 

n 
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12 

in. 

9_ 
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Plate IV. 



Fig. 45. — White Star (cx-Gcrman) Liner Majestic. 



Fig. 48. — U.S. (ex-German) Liner George Washington. 



Fi(i. 49. — American Liner Centennial State, 



Fig. 46. — White Star Liner Britannic. 



Fig. 51. — Richborough Train I'crry (Kent, Enyiland). 



Fig. 53.— White Star Liner Olympic (as Troopship). 












Plate V* 


SHIP AND SHIPBUILDING 



Fig. 32a- — U.S. Battleship North Carolina Class. 



Fi( 3 . 39a. — U.S. nattli‘-CVuIscr Lexiufifon and Class. 



Fi(i. 42a. — U.S. Scout ('misers Nos. 4-13. 



P'lG. 31a. — U.S. Battleship Pennsylvania. 
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armament is very large for a U.S. vessel, consisting as it <lo^ of 
four aiYbmerged and four above-water 21-in. torpedo tubes. None 
•of the^eifsels had yet been launched in . 1921. > ’ 

RUi^a , — Four battle bruisers were Jannched hi;i 9 f 5 f ; 
had hbt been completed up to 1921. On a displacement of 32,200 
tons, with a length of 750 ft., 12 14-in. and 24 5-in. guns and 6 tor- 



pedo tubes were to have been carried, turbine engines of 66,000 H.P. 
being estimated to give a speed of 27 knots. The side armour had a 
maximum thickness of 12 inches. 

The ** Tsukuba " and “ Ikoma '* were laid down in 
1005 and the Kurama ’* and “ Ibuki ” in 1907. These vessels are 
classed asf battle cruisers, but they lacked the high speed consid- 
ered an essential feature of the battle-cniiBer type. The “ Tsu- 
kuba “ was blown up in a Japanese harbour in 1917. The next 



Fig. 40. 


battle cruisers built by Japan were the four vessels of the “ Kongo “ 
class, launched in 1912-3, the name ship being constructed by Vick- 
ers at Barrow, and her sisters in Japan. These vessels resemble the 
“ Lion “ class, having an armament of 8 14-in. and 16 6-in. guns on 
a displacement of 27,500 tons, a speed of 27 knots being obtained 
with turbines developing 64,000 horse-power. The vessels are well 
protected by lo-in. (maximum) armour, and they carry a power- 
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Ini torpedo attnament of 8 submerged 21 -in. torpedo tubes. Four 
pattle^misers of the “ Amagi “ class were in 1921 under construo 
t>0«. Twy were ireported to be vessels of 40,000 tons displacement 
30 knots speed, with a main armament of 8 feuns. 

Germany^A^ with the “ Dreadnought “ type of battleship, the 
Germans followed the British in their battle cruisers. > The first 
vessel of the type, /* Von der Tann,” was launched 1111969, Oft ai 
displacement of 19,100 tons she earned 8 11 -in. and 12 5*9-in. guns. 
The armour belt was of lo-in. (maximum) thickness and her designed 
speed was 24 l^ots, the turbine engines developing about 45,000 
horse-power. T his speed and H.P. were exceeded on trials. The- 
“ Moltke “.j;i9*o), “ Goel>en “ (1911), of 22,(Soo tons and 25 knots, ^ 
and “ Seydlitz " (1912), of 2^,600 tons and 264 knots (fig. 40) were! 
generally iniproVemijnts on the “ Von der Tanii.” I'he main ftrma-; 
ment consisted of id n-in. guns arranged as in the British “ Nep-' 
tunc“ (of two years earlier design), as compared with 8 i3*5-in.; 
guns in conten^rary British battle cruisers. The “ Goel)en'^’ was, 
transferred to Turkey early in the war, having lieen in the Mediter-' 
ranean when the war broke out. Return to Germany being impos-| 



Fig. 41. 


Bible, she escaped to Constantinople. The “ Seydlitz “ was badly 
damaged at the battles of Dogger Bank (1915) and Jutland (1916). 
Her return to harbour after the latter was only effected with great 
difficulty, and probably only the close proximity of the German 
coast enabled her to reach port in time. The “ Derfflinger “ (1913) 
and “ Ltitiow “ (1913) were the first German battle cruisers to 
mount i2-in. guns, of which they carried eight on a displacement 
of 26,200 tons. The speed was 26i4 knots and maximum armour 
12 In. thick. The “ Liitzow “ was sunk at the battle of Jut- 
land. The “ Hindenburg “ (fig. 41), launched in 1915 and com- 
pleted in 191;;, and “ Mackensen,’’ launched in 1917 but not com- 
pleted, were virtually repeats of the “ Lutzow,“ with the same arma- 
ment, but improved speed of 28 knots. The “ Graf vpn Spee,“ 
also launched in 1917 but not completed* was of 27,000 tons, with 
six 15-in. guns as the main armament. A sister vessel, “ Prinz 
Eitel Friecfrich,” had not been launched at the Armistice. The 
last three vessels were dismantled, as well as other battle cruisers 
whose construction had not been far advanced. 

Light Cruisers 

The light cruiser type of warship has in recent years been con- 
structed by very Few nations (see Table VIII.). The United Stales 


Table VII. — Battle Cruisers of Non-British Navies, 


Country and 

Class 

No. 

in 

Class 

Date of 
Launch 

Length 

Breadth 

Draught 

Displace- 
ment; Tons 

Speed 

Knots 

Horse- 

power 

Armament 

Side 

Armour 

United States: 



ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in* 





in. 

“ Lexington “ 

6 

Bldg. 

874 

0 

105 

6 

31 


43.500 

33 i 

180,000 

8 — 16 in. 16 — 6 in. 

8 













4—21 in. T. T. 


Russia : 

“ Navarin “ . 








m 






4 


750 

0 

100 

0 


1 

32,200 

27 

66,000 

12 — 14 in. 24 — sjn. 
fr— i8in.T.T 

12 



com- 














pleted. 






■ 






Japan: 

Kongo “ . . 








■ 






4 

1913 

653 

6 

92 

0 


■ 

27.500 

2 ^\ 

64,000 

S’— 14 in. 16—6 in* 

8 











8 — 21 in. T. T* i 


“ Amagi “ 

4 

Bldg. 

850 

0 

100 

0 


■ 

40,600 

30 


8 — 16 in. 


Germany : 

“ Blttcher “ . . 


1 





nn 







1 

1908 

528 

6 

80 

5 ! 

36 i 


* 5.500 

24 

32,000 

12 — 8-2 in. in. 

4—17*7 in. T. T. 

7 

“ Von der Tann ” 

1 

1909 

562 

8 

87 

3 j 

26 

7 

19,100 

24 

43.600 

8 — II in. io-;5*9 in. 

9-8 

^ “ Moltke . . 












4 — 17*7 in. T. T. 


2 

1910-1 

610 

3 

96 10 

26 

11 

22,640 


52,000 

10— II in. 12 — ^5‘0 in. 

11 

“ Seydlitz “ . . 











4— .19*7 in. T. T. 


I 

191a 

656 

a 

93 

6 

27 


24,610 


63,000 

ditto. 

11*8 

“ Derfflin^r “ 

2 

1913 

^9 

0 

95 

a 

27 l 


26,180 


63,000 

8 — 12 in. i2--3«9 in. 

4 — 197 in, T. T. 

la 

“ Hindenburg “ . 

•■--ft ; 

1915-7 

697 

<1 

96 

3 

arl 


26,640 


85,000 

8 — 12 in, 12 — 5*9 in. 

la 











6'»— 19*7 in. T, T, 
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Cruisers af NonrBritish Nsmes., 


Country 

Date of 
Launch 


Breadth 

Ft. 

Draught 

Ft. 

Displace- 
ment Tons 

a 1 

Horse- 

Power 


Side ^ 

wJDCCQ 

Knots 

Armament 

Armour' 

'li.. . 

Ukitbo Status: 









■' 


"Omaha" 

10 

1920 


55 

*4J 

7*500 

33i 

90,000 

12—6 in. 




and 




4—21 in. T. T. 




bldg. 









Japan: 

Yahagi " . . . 











3 

1911 

475 

46i 

I6i 

4,950 

26 

22, sop 

8 -6 in. 

3---18 in. T .T. 

3 


"Tatsuta" . . . 

2 

1918 

440 

4 * 

■ 


3;5<>o 

3* 

51,000 

4—5*5 w* 

6— 21 in. T. T. 

3 

"Tama" . . . 

20 

1919 

506 

461 

t 5 i 

5,500 

33 

90,000 

7— S-Sto. 

S-ai in. T. T. 

3 

Italy: 

" Basilicata " . 

2 

1914 

272 

42 

l6i 

2*450 

i6i 

5*000 

6— -6 in. 

4— T. T. 


Gekmany: 

** Stralsund " . 

• 

■ I 

1912 

446 

43J 

16 

4,480 

. 27 

24,000 

7— 5;9 in. 
2—17*7 >n. T. T. 


" Regensburg " 

(now French " Strasbourg 
" K6nigst>erg " 

(now Frencb " Metz ") 

" Frankfurt " . 

"■) 

1914 

456 

45 

't7 

4.850 

27i 

26,000 

1 

7—5:9 in. 
2—19.7 in. T. T. 



1915 

450 

43i 

16 

4,400 

m 

45,000 

7—5*? in. ^ 

4 — *9-7 in. T. T. 


• 

19*5 

4^5 

45i 

*7 

5.1*0 

28 

45*000 

8 — 5*9 in. 

2 — 19' 7 in. T. T. 


" Brummer " . . 

• 

1915 

430 

4* 

15I 

4,000 

30 

46,000 

4— 5*9 in. 300 
mines 4-,-i9*7 T. T. 



"Cdln" .... 

r 

. 1918 

489 

47 

l6i i 

5.600 

27i 

29,000 

8— *-5*9 in. 
4—23*6 in. T. T. 


Russia : 

Admiral class . 

• 

1915 

535 

5* 

x8 

7,600 


55,000 

1.5 — 5 in. 

4—18 in. T. T. 



did not construct any after the completion of the Salem class in 
1908 until after the "World War, when the construction of 10 light 
cruisers of the “Omaha" class (fig, 42) was commenced. These 
vessels were designed in 1916 and their construction authorized 
by the Act of Congress of 1917. The chief characteristics of these 
vessels, which are classed as " Scouts " by the U.S. navy, are an 
over-all length of 555 J ft., a displacement of 7,100 tons, S.H.P. of 
turbine engines 90,<x>o, giving an estimated speed of 35 knots. The 
armament at first consisted of eight 6-in. guns arranged in double-* 







Fig. 42. 


storied batteries of four guns each, forward and aft, but recently 
this armament has been augmented by the addition of a twin 6-in. 
gun turret on the centre line forward and aft. The torpedo arma- 
ment is to consist of two 21-in. above-water t or ^xido tubes. Pro- 
tection, consisting of 3-in. total, is provided amidships to the machin- 
ery compartments. With the exception of some protection to the 
steering gear, the side protection does iio^ appear to be so extensive 
as that [)r6vidcd for British light cruisers. Oil fuel only is burnt in 
the boilers of these vessels, the machincr^r arrangeiiient of which is 
of considerable interest. The turbine engines drive four propellers^ 
the enj^ines for the outer shafts being accommodated in an engine- 
room situated between two groups oT boiler-rooms, the engines for 
the inner shafts bein^ in anotaer engine-room abaft the second group 
of boilers. The Uirhmes are gusarcd, the reluct ion, gears beii^ of the 
Westinghouse floating-frame type. Cruising turbines are nlted to 
obtain economy at cruising siXieds. 

Japan . — Three light cruisei^ were completed for Japan in 1912, 
These vessels, of aboi|bg||poo;tons displacement, 26 Jcnojts and cari^i- 
Ing eight 6-in. guns, similar to their British contemporaries 

of the “ Newcastle Other light cruisers Were built by 

Ja|)an until the " 'l'nt||[Hnind " Tenryu " were.laid down in I9if 
and completed in 19^9; These vessels are in general characteristics 


similar to the British “ Arethusa " class, with higher speed and 
reduced armament. On a displacement of 3,500 tons, a speed of 31 
knots is obtained with 51,000 H.F. and four 5*5-in. guns are carried. 
Following these vessels were eight light cruisers of the " Tama " 
cla.s$, some Of which have been launched. Twelve additional light 
cruisers of the 1920 programme will follow. It is understood that 
these 20 vessels are generally of the same class and are a consider- 
able improvement upon the " Tatsuta." On a displacement of 5, 500 
tons, seven 5’5-in. guns will be carried and engines of 90,000 H.P. 
will be fitted to give a designed speed of 36 knots. 

Germany . German naval programme provided for a small 
number of light cruisers to be built each year. The four vessels of 
the " Cbln " class, completed in 1910 and 1911, were of 4,280 tom?, 
25 J knots and carried 12 4-i-in. guns. They were an advance in 
size and speed on their predecessors. In 1912 and 1913 six vessels of 
slightly greater displacement and speed than the Coin," but with 
the same armament, were completed. The next 14 vessels, completed 
1914-5* were of 5,000 tons, 27 knots, 30,000 H.P., and had an im- 
proved armament of 2 S*9-in. and 10 4* i-in. guns. During the World 
vVar a number of light cruisers were built, the chief characteristics 
of which were their improved armaments, 6, 7, and 8 5*9-in. guns 



Fio. 43. 


bein^arried. Some of the earlier cruisers were rearmed with 5 •9-in, 
gunolin' jfieu of 4*r-in. guns originally fitted. The " Brummer " 
and “ Bremsc," two of the surrendered vessels, were interesting 
ships. 'Shey were mine-^l^ing cruisers of 4,000 tons, And, with tur- 
bine eiiiinfw of ^6,000 H.p., were generally credited vinth a speed of 
34 knqB but this was at least 4 knpts hig^her than the actual speed. 
They to. ^arry about 300 mines. One of the chief 

differesSes between British and German light cruisers lay in the 
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protection. Brftbb vesecla. after the Weyirtouth daea^ were 
protected by side pletinl^ of 3-in., total thickness, the German ves- 
sels having less or ho side protection, biit' with decks of i -in. or 
2-irt. thickness. A' number of light cruisers were under construe*^ 
tion at the Armistice. The “ Cttln is typical of them: On a water- 
line length of 489 ft. and displacement of 5,600 torts, she was to 
have carried $ 5‘Q-in. guns (five of which could be fired ort the broad- 
side), 3 3Jf-in. H.A. guns and 4 revolving 23-6-in. torpedo tubes: 
Turbine endues of 29/)oo S.H.P. were to have been provide^ for a 
speed of an knots. The protection consisted of about 2 J -in. side 
and i-in. deck. 

Foiiir of the German light cruisers were incorporated, with new 
names, in the French navy, and three in the Italian navy. 

Ausfria,^ln 1910 the light cruiser ** Admiral Spaun was com- 
pleted and in 1914 three similar but slightly improved vessels. 
These were of 3,500 tons, 27 knots, and mounted 9 3-9-in. guns. 
Two of these vessels were taken into the Italian navy, and one into 
the French navy, all with new names. 

Italy . — Six small light cruisers were completed between 1912 and 
1916. The most interesting were the “ Quarto ” class (three ves- 
sels), of 3,400 tons and 28 knots, carrying 6 4‘7-in. and 6 3-in. guns 
(see fig. 43). 

Russia . — At the outbreak of the World War two small light 
cruisers, whiph were taken over by Germany, were under construc- 
tion in German yards. One is now in the French navy, and the other 
Wfis lost at Jutland. Eight light cruisers of a larger and more pow^ 
erful type were under construction in Russia, but were not com- 
pleted. They were designed to be 520 ft. long, of 7,600 tons dis- 
placement , armed with 15 5-in. guns, and, with turbines of 55,000 H.P. 
a sj>eed of 30 knots was expected. 

IIoUand.^Tv/o light cruisers of y,ooo tons and 30 knots, with 10 
5‘9-in. guns, were under construction for a long time, but had not 
yet been completed in 1921. 

5j5>ain.— A light cruiser of 5,600 tons, generally similar to the 
British Birmingham,” was being completed in 1921, and others 
of this class were projected. 

France . — Six light cruisers of 5,000 tons, 30 knots speed and 8 5‘5- 
in. guns, were projected in the 1920 programme, 

Torpedo-Boats and Submarines. 

Salifications of the torpedo-boats and flotilla leaders and sub- 
marines of foreign navies arc given in Tables IX. and X., and the 
reader is referred to the Transactions of the InsHtiUe of Naval Archi- 
tects, 1920, for further information. 

(3) Merchant Ships 

The ordinary course of mercantile shipbuilding development, 
which continued from 1910 until the autumn of i9i4> was 


abt^ptly (Checked by the World War. As the resutt, merchant 
shipbttUdir^ was practically stopped in France, Germany, Italy 
and Austria, and it was very much reduced in the United 
Kingdom owing to men joining the colours. At the same time a 
great fillip was given to shipbuilding in the United States and 
neutral countries. In England many of the best ships building 
were requisitioned and fitted out for war services, or for auxil- 
iary services with the fleet. Large numbers of vessels were also 
withdrawn from the mercantile fleet for similar purposes, and 
this, together with the great losses due to submarines, very 
quickly created great demands for new ships. Shipbuilding 
resources were developed with great rapidity all over the worlds 
leading up to: (i) a vastly increased output; (2) new types of 
vessels which Could be constructed quickly; (3) development of 
new methods of construction. At the same time a vast increase 
took place in the plant of all kinds for the manufacture of 
armament, etc. The services rendered by the mercantile marine 
during the war were invaluable (rce Shipping), while, broadly 
speaking, the ships themselves stood the brunt of war with 
very remarkable success. In some cases, however, large pas- 
senger ships were quickly sunk because of the existence of 
passages, or doors in bulkheads, which permitted the sea to 
find access to compartments other than those directly damaged, 
thus leading to the foundering of the vessels. This caused 
renewed attention to be given in all maritime countries to 
matters of life-saving and subdivision. 

, Many very notable vessels were lost. Some of the best knowm 
are shown in 1 able XI. Among these losses, the Britannic 
and ** justicia ** (formerly ** Statendam **) were the largest 
vessels building in the United Kingdom in 1914. 

After the war the German ships which had been seized or 
interned were distributed among the Allies. Germany also had 
to .surrender all ships above i,6oo tons afloat or 011 the slocks, 
many smaller ones, floating docks, cranes, and other craft, 
amounting to about 3,000,000 tons. These were divided chiefly 
between Britain and the United States, with smaller shares to 
France and Japan. She also had to undertake to build 1,000,000 
tons for the Allies if required, but this was not enforced. Table 
12 gives the names of some of the most noteworthy vessels 
thus distributed. 


TaUle IX. — Torpedo-Boats and Flotilla Leaders. 


Navy 

Date of 
Launch 

Length 

Ft. 

Dis- 

place- 

ment 

Tons 

Horse- 

Power 

Speed 

Knots 

Armament 

Chile 

1912 




31 


France | 


269 

272 

880 

675 

17.000 

10.000 

30 

29 

^ — 3*9 m. 

4— 18 in. T. T. 

1— 4‘7 in. 4—3 in. 

4 — 18 in. T. T. 

Italy 

1913 

238 

770 

18,000 

33 

4—4 in. 

4—18 in, T. T. 

Japan 

1916 

336 

1,300 

28,000 

34 

3 — 4‘7 in. 

6— 21 in. T. T. 

United States 

1917 

314 

1,200 


35 


Germany 

1914 

1917 

1917 

1918 

322 

280 

200 

360 

*.350 

1*000 

350 

2,400 

40.000 

24.000 

6,000 

54.000 

37 

33 

26 

35 

4 — 4‘1 in. 24 mines 
6— '19‘7 in. T. T. 

3— 4‘i in. 

6 — 19-7 in. T, T. 

2—3*4 in. 

I— 17‘7 in. T. T. 

4- ^5;9 in. 

4— 23-6 in. I. T. 

Russia 

*917 

315 


30,000 

35 

4—4 in. 

9 — 18 in. T. T, ■ 

Austria 

19*? 

266 

787 

17,000 

33 i 

*— 4^"^ in- 

Italy . 

1916 ‘ 


■■ 


‘35 
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includes a number of very fine vessels which Get* 
many was building in jgi4 to compete with the Aciultama/’ 
^ 01ymi>ic»^' and such types of British ships, in order to gain a 
still larger proportion of the Atlantic trade. Amongst them were 
the largest vessels afloat ip igsi. In certain cases German 
companies were afterwards enabled to repurchase from the Allies 
some o( the surrendered ships, which then reverted to German 
ownership. Austria had to surrender all her shipping, about 
ij million tons. This was handed over to Italy, with the eatcep- 
tion of about 7 D)Qoo tons for France. 

StaUsiics.*^Tht world’s output had reached a maximum 6f 
3,330,000 tons in 1913, and was fallbg again in 1914, The tonnage 


launched in the United Kingdom reached the record tptal of anproxi-r 
mately 9,000,000 tons in t9^3> end in 1914 it had decreased by pvei^ 
10 per cent. Great efforts had been made m France, Qerma;ny, 
Holland, Japan ana Noiway, and the totals in these countries 
showed distinctly upward tendencies. In the United States very 
great fluctuations occurred ; the output on the coast had fallen to 
95,000 tons, and on the Great Lakes to 73,000 tons in 1911, while 
m 1913 228 j 000 tons were launched on the coast and only 48,000 
tons on the Lakes. 

Table XI II. shows the tonnage of ships launched in various coun* 
tries from 1910-20. The diagram Fig. 44 has been prej^ed on the 
basis of these figures. The striking results obtained in the British 
colonies and Japan will be noted, and the overwhelming influence 
of U.S. shipbuilding. Many of the American yards which were 
specially constructed for war purposes were in 1921 being closed, 


Table %,^-^Suhmarines of Non^Briiish Names, 



Date of 
Launch 

Length 

Ft. 


Horse-Power 

Speed : Knots 


Navy 

Surface 

Submerged 

Surface 

Submerged 

Surface 

Sub- 

merged 

Armament 

Brazil 

1913 

150 

250 

370 

800 


IB 

8i 

3— 18 in. T. T. 

Chile .... 

1915 

150 

350 

470 

480 

640 

■SH 

11 

4—18 in, T. T. 

France .... 

1916 

173 

— 

560 

1,300 

900 

I 3 i 

8 

1—3 in. 






8—18 in. T. T. 


1917 

243 


1,180 

2,900 

1,650 

17 

loj 

2—3 in. 


■■■ 





8—18 in. T. T. 

Italy .... 

1915 

207 

700 

1,000 

2,600 

1.300 

18 

10 

2—14 V’dr. 

6— i8m. T. T. 

Japan .... 

1917 

ai3 

700 

1,070 

2,600 

1,300 

18 

10 

1—3 in- „ 







6— lb 111. 1 . T. 

United States 

1918 

186 

570 

680 

880 

900 

i 3 i 

loi 

>~;3 in; ^ 


1918 

264 






iii 

4—21 m. T. T. 


1,100 

1,500 

4,000 

1,500 

20 

2 — 3 in. 

8—21 in. T. T. 



Germany 

1914-8 









Class 






i6i 



U86 

<« 

230 

Boo 

940 

2400 

1,180 

8 

— 4*1 in. I’— 3;5 in. 
or 2 — ^4*1 in. 4T. T. 


U142 .... 

44 

320 

2,160 

2,760 

6,000 

2,600 

18 

8 

2—5.9 in. 









6T. T. 

UBi 

M 

92 

128 

143 

60 

120 

6i 

5 i 

I machine gun. 






i 3 i 


2 T. T, 

UB48 .... 

44 

181 

521 

657 

1,100 

760 

7 § 

1—4*1 in. 









5T. T. 

UCi 

4 * 

in 

170 

l8s 

90 

138 

6i 

5 

I machine gun. 










12 mines. 

UC90 .... 

44 

184 

496 

575 

650 

600 

12 

6J 

I — ^ 4*1 in. 14 mines. 










3 T. T. 

UE71 .... 

44 

186 

762 

846 

900 

800 

loj 

8 

I — 3*5 in. 36 mines. 

2 T. T. 

UEii 7 . . . . 

44 

267 

I.170 

I.515 

2400 

1.150 

15 

7 i 

I — 5*9 in. or 2 — 4*1 in. 










42 mines. 4 T. T. 

Deutschland (U152) 

44 

214 

L 525 

1,885 

800 

800 

10 

5 l 

2—5*9 in. 

2 T. T. 


Table XL — Merchant-ships lost in the War. 


Name 


* Alcantara 

‘ Andania **, . 

* Arabic ” 

' Auratfla ’V . 

' Avenger ’* ftx. “ Aotearoa ”) 

‘ Britannic ** 

' Bpnheur *' 

' Calgarian ” 

‘ Camcronia ” . 

' Campania ” 

‘ Cap Tnifalgar ” 

‘ City of Addaide ' 

’ City.of Paris ’* 

' Covington ’* 

' Franconia ” 

‘ Gmlia ” . . 

‘ Glenart Castle »* 

‘ Hirano Maru ” ju 
‘ Ivernia ” . . 

' Tustlcla . . I 

* Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 


Tonnage 

(Gross) 


15.831 

13.405 

15,801 

J3.93b 

13.441 

IX, 120 

48.158 

7.132 

17.515 

10,963 

12 , ©84 
18,710 

8,389 

9^39 

16,339 

18,150 

6)824 

7.936 

14,278 

32.?34 

JLL95f ^: 


Country 


U.K. 


Norway 

U.K, 


German 

U.K. 

«• 

U'S.A. 

U.K. 

French 

U.K. 

Japan 

UX 

German 


Name 


'* Koningen Emma ” 
Laconia ** 

” La Provence *’ . 

'* Laurentk ” 
Llandovery Castle ’* 
“ Lusitania 
” Medina ” 
Minnehaha ” 

0. B. Jennings ” 

“ Oceanic ” . 

Otaki ” . . 

President Lincoln ” 
’’ Principe Umberto ” 
’’Rotorua”. 

” Royal Edward ” 
^•SanHUario” . 

" Transylvania ” . 

” Troilus ” . . 
‘’Tubantli’*’ . 

” Tuscania ” 
“Volturno”. . 

” Yasalm Maru ” 


Tonnage 

(Gros^ 


9,181 

18,099 

13,753 

14,892 

11,493 

30,096 

12,350 

13.714 

10,290 

17.274 

7.929 

11,140 

11,117 

. 0,157 

14.3.5 

7.56a 

.3,9.. 

.4.348 

..,496 

>0.932 


Country 


Dutch 

U.K. 

French 


U.S.A. 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Italian 

U.K. 


Dutdh 

U.K. 

Italian 

Japan 
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whife others were falling back rapidly to pre-war conditions (m 
SHimNc : United States^ 

In the United Kingdom, from the middle of 191$* a committee of 
the Board of Trade, m conjunctbn with the Transport Department 
of the Admiralty I assumed control of the British mercantile marine, 
including shipbuilding. A Merchant Shipbuilding Advisory Com- 
mittee was formed, with Sir George Carter as chairman. In Dec. 
]mi6 the Ministry of Shipping was set up, under Sir Joseph Maclay. 
The Shipbuilding Advisory Committee was enlarged, and on its 
advice steps were taken to standardise the types of merchant ships 
to be built, and to simplify the details of construction both of hull 
and machinery to secure the greatest and quickest output possible. 


Five types of “ standard ships ** were designed, varying from 3,000 
to 8,000 tons deadweight, and between D^* ?9l6 and Ao**il I9if7 
considerable numbers of these vessels were ordered. In order to 
harmonize the work of shipbuilding for the Admiralty and the mer- 
cantile marine, the whole was placed under one authority, Sir Eric 
Geddes, in June I9i7» when he assumed oBlce as controller of the 
Navy. Arrangements were made for setting up new shipyards with 
a view to producing “ fabricated ” ships, which could be put together 
with very much reduced amounts of skilled laljour ; but the results 
were disappointing, and at the end of 1918 the output in the United 
Kingdom was still only at the rate of 1,500,000 tons per annum. 
In March 1918 Lord Pirrie was apfiointed coiitroUer-gcneral of 


Table XII . — Ownership of Some Notable ex-German Ships, 


Gross Tons New Name 


“ Amerika . . 

Barbarossa . 

“ Batavia ** . . 

“ Berlin , 

“ Bismarck” , 

“ Blbcher ” . . 

” Bremen ” . . 

“ Bulgaria ” 

” Cap Arcona ” 

*' Cap Finisterre ” . 

” Cap Ortegal ” 

** Cap Polonio ” 

” Cleveland ” . 

” Columbus ” 

” Friedrich der Grosse ” 
” Fritz "... 

” George Washington " 
" Graf Waldersee " . 

” Grosser Kurf first " 

” Imperator " . 

” Johann Heinrich ” 

" Burchard ” . 

” Kalserin Auguste " 

" Victoria " . . 

Kaiser Wilhelm 11 . 


Komg Albert 

Kbnigin Luise ” 

Kbnig Wilhelm II." ^ 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie 

Kronprinz Wilhelm " 

»# 


Patricia 

Pennsylvania 




Pretoria" ^ . 

Princess Alice " 

Prinz Eitel Friedrich " . 

Prinz Friedrich Wilhelm ' 
Prinzess Irene ” . 


Wm. Oswald 
Wttekind ” 


ZcDDehn 


” America ” . . 

"Mercury" . . 

" Batavia " . . 

" Arabic " . . 

" Majestic " . 

" Leopoldina ” 

" Bremen " 

" Philippines ” 

" Cap Arcona " 

" Cap Finisterre " . 

" Cap Ortegal " . 

" Cap Polonio " . 

" King Alexander " 

(ex " Mobile ") 

" Homeric " . . 

" Huron " 

" Assyrian " . . 

" George Washington ’ 
" Graf Waldersee " 

" Aeolus " . . 

" Berengaria " 


" Limburgia ” 

" Empress of Scotland ” 


" Agamemnon ” • 

" Algeria " 

" Amphion ” . . 

" Ferdinando ” • 

" PaIasc:iano ” 

" Omar " . . 

" Madawaska ” 

" Mount Vernon ” 

" Von Steuben ” . 

"Main". . . 

" Pesaro " . . 

" Potomac ” . 

(ex " Antigone ") 
"Patricia” . . 

" Nansemond ” 

" President Grant ” 

" Pretoria ” . 

" Princess Matoika ” 
" Mount Clay ” . 

(ex " De Kalb ") 

" Empress of China ” 
" Pocahontas ” 

" Susquehanna ” . 

" Empress of India ” 
" Leviathan ” 

" Brabantia ” 

" Freedom ” . 

(ex “ Iroquois ") 

" Assyria ” , 

" Ormuz ” . 


U.S. Government. 

U.S. Government. 

French Government. 

White Star Line. 

White Star Line. 

Brazilian Government. 

Shipping Controller (P. & O. S. Nav, Co.) 
U.S. Shipping Board. 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

Japanese Government. 

French (bvernment. 

P. & O. Steam Nav, Co. 

Byron S. S. Co. Ltd. 

White Star Line. 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

Ellernian Line. 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

Shipping Controller (P, & O. S. Nav, Co.) 
U.S. Shipping Board. 

Cunard S. S. Co. 

(Koninklyke Hollandsche Lloyd). 
Canadian Pacific. 

U.S. (Navy Dept.), 

Anchor Line. 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

Italian Government. 

Orient S. N. Co. 

U.S. Government. 

I U.S. Shipping Board. 

U.S. Government. 

French Government. 

Italian Government. 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

Shipping Controller (Ellerman Line). 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

U.S. (War Dept.). 

Shipping Controller (Ellerman Line), 

U.S. (War Dept.). 

American S. & C. Nav. Corp. 

Canadian Pacific Ocean Services, Ltd. 
U.S. Shipping Board. 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

C.P.O. &rvicc8 Ltd. 

U.S. Government. 

Kon. HoU. Lloyd. 

U.S. Shipping Board. 

Anchor Line. 

Orient S. Nav. Co. ? 


Table XIII. — Tonnage Launched in iQio-20 (in thousands of tons). 
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inerdtant shiplniilding and given extraordirnary powetn, The new 
ghipyard» were pushed on durirtjj 1918, but had scarcely come into 
active production when the Armistice w^ai signed. 


TAntK XfV,-— Graw of Skipping own^ in iQio-2i 

(in millions of tons)^ 


Country 

I9TO 

1914 

1919 

1920 

I 92 X 

Vnited Kingdom and Colo- 
nics 

19*0 

21*0 

18*6 

20^6 

22*1 

United States . , 

5*1 

5*4 

I 3 ‘I 

16*0 

17*0 

<>rmany 

1' ranee 

4'3 

5*5 

3‘5 

0-7 

0*7 

1*9 

2*3 

2*2 

3*2 

3*7 

Japan 

1*1 

i -7 

2*3 

3*0 

3-4 

Norway. . . 

2*0 

2*5 

1*9 

2*2 

2*6 

Denmark . . . 

0*7 

0*8 

0*7 

0*8 

1*0 

.Sweden 

•9 

i*i 

1*0 

II 

1*2 

Italy 

1*3 

1*7 

1*4 

2*2 

2*6 

Holland 

1*0 

x -5 

1*2 

1*8 

2^2 

All other CoMrrirlc*; 

4*5 


4*6 

5*6 

5*5 

i Total, World's Sliinpiag, 

41*8 

49*1 



62*0 


Largely as a result of the efforts of the United States, by the end 
of 1918 ships were being built at the rate of 7 ,o(K),ooo tons j>er 
annum, against the pre-war record of 3, 33^^000 tons per annum. 
In June 1920 the steam tonnage of the world amounted to about 

54.000. 000 tons, notwithstanding the losses of the war. The total 
losses had amounted to about 9,000,000 tons of British ships and 

6.000. 000 tons otluTs, making a total of i5,o<)0,Qoo tons. Of the 
total, 2,tK)0,ooo tojiH Were duo to ordinary marine risks. 



Motor-Ships , — The period rgio-ai saw immense changes in 
the means of proi)ulsioii. In 1911 the ** Sclandia ” and * Jutlandia ’* 
were launched, and a numlicr of other vessels were being built, in 
which internal-combustion engines of a more or less exfieri mental 
character were l)eing fitted. Lloyd's Register reports that by 1914 
there were 290 motor-ships of 234, fxx> tons gross, while in 1921 there 
were no fewer than 1,447 ships of 1,263,000 tons grossj so that in 
1921 there were nearly tive times as many motor-ships in existence 
as there were in i9i4^r and the tonnage of these ships was nearly six 
times as great. In tfieae seven years motor-vessels increased from 
•47 to 2*1 |)cr cent of the world’s tonnage. 

Dr. Diesers master patents expired m 1909 and 1910, and since 
then many successful tyjMJS of internal-combustion engines have been 
established in Euroiic and in America (.w iNTKttNAL-CoMnusTioN 
Engines), and the pro|x)rtion of motor to steam vessels building 
rapidly increased. In June 1921 183 mot or- vessels of 502,944 tons 
were under construction, and ont of this number 57 of 241,003 tons 
were being built in the United Kingdom. 

Oil Burners . — Another very great improvement is in the use of 
oil instead of coal under steam boilers. Lloyd's Register reinirts that 
in 1914 364 vessels of 1,310,000 tons were lit.ted to burn oil, but in 
1921 these had increased to 2,563 ships of 12,797,000 tons, or from 
2*62 to 20*65% of the world’s tonnage. In the United States four 
vessels burn oil to every three vessels burning coal. This use of oil 
fuel has demanded a large increase in the number of oil-tank 
steamers. In 1914 there were 385 tankers of i,479,o<X) tons, while 
in 1921 there were 861 tankers of 4,419,000 tons, an increase from 
2*94 to 7* 16 per cent of the world's tonnage. 

Electric Drive.*— It has l)cen the almost universal practice for 
submarines to l)e propelled by electric motors when submerged. 
In a few cases of small surface vessels ele<*.tric drive had also I>een 
useti prior to 1910. 'I'hc earliest recorded aptxsars to be Nobel's 
tank vessel “ Sarmat," fitted with the system in 1904. Alxiut 1910 
a small vessel named the “ Electric Arc’* was built on the Clyde to 
test the method of electric transmission devised by Mavor, using 
Squirrel cage motors. Tlie experiment was not altogetW a suc- 
cess, but it gave a good deal of experience. Mavor i)r6cecdcd to 
America and discussed his ideas with ICmmet, and no doubt assisted 
Emmet in the great undertaking carried out for the American navy 
in the collier Junker " (now aircraft-carrier “ Langley "). The 
j American navy built three colliers at this time of identical dtmen- 
' stons, aljout 20,000 tons displacement, 7,500 H.P., 15 knots full 
j^l^eed, and cargo 12,0(X) tons. The '‘Cyclops" has tw’o recipro- 
cating engines, the " Neptune " has Parsons turbines and a West- 


inghotise floating frame mechanical jppearing, while the^ ** Jupitar " 
was fitted with a Curtis turbo-electric generator, running at 2,000 
revolutions, giving alternating current at 2,200 volts, and. motors 
driving two propeller shafts at 1 10 revolutions. The reported engine 
room weight of the " Jupiter " is 223 tons, compared with 343 tons 
in " Cyclops " and 189 tons in " Neptune," 

Mayor’s next step was to fit up an installation of 1,500 S.H.P. in 
the " Tynemount," built by Messrs. Swan, Hunter & Co. in 1913. 
This vessel was 250 ft. long, 1,644 tons gross, and of about 8 knots 
speed. This system, however, did not admit of development on a 
la^e scale. 

The next important progres.s was made in Sweden, where two sister 
vessels w'cre built, 225 ft. x 36 ft. x I5i ft., 2,250 displacement, 975 
tons gross. Each was provided with 900 H.P. for ixj knots. In the 
" Mimer " triple expansion reciprocating engines were fitted. In 
the " Mjolmcr " Ljungstroni turlxi-gencrators running at 800 r.p.m^ 
were fitted, with two motors of 450 II. P. each, and geared to a single 
propeller shaft running at 85 r.p.m. It was reported that fuel con- 
sumption was reduced by over 40%, to *89 lb. per I. H.P. per hour, 
and that a saving of 74 tons in weight was effected. A large number 
of other vessels nave since been fitted on the " LjungstrOm " sys- 
tem. These include the " Turbinia, " of 2,259 tons and 1,020 H.P., 
built in 1916 in Sweden, and the " Wulsty Castle," of 3,566 tons 
and i,5<x> S.H.P,, built in 1918 by Blumcr of Sunderland, It was 
reported that in 1921 there were 40 vessels building in different 
countries on this system with the aggregate of 70,000 horse power. 

The success of the " Jupiter " Was so great that electric trans- 
mission \vas adopted by the U.S. navy for a grcfit many of their 
later ships, even of the highest power. The* next great experiment 
in electrical propulsion was put in hand by t he U.S. Shipping Board, 
who dccidecl to remove the mechanical gearing in 12 vessels and fit 
an electric drive instead. The first vessel taken was named " Eclipse," 
the next three vessels " Archer," " Independence " and " Victo- 
rious." The “ Eclipse " is 440 x 56 x 35*2., of 7,589 tons gross and 
11,900 dead-weight. The boilers arc fitted with Dahl oil burners, 
steam 215 lb. and 200® super heated. One turbinp of the Curtis 
Impulse type is fitted to run at 2,oo0 r.p.m. A three-phased genera- 
tor supplies current at 2,300 volts. An induction motor is fitted 
directly on the propeller shaft working at 2,300 volts and running 
at 100 r.p.m. for 3,000 H.P. The speed may range from 20 to 1 10% 
of the normal. The result of the trials was very gratifying. The 
rc|>orts as' to the first voyage were not quite so good. The other 
three vessels named had not yet gone on service in 192 1. 

Another very interesting case is that of the " Cuba," a ve.ssel 
310 X 40 X 26*9 of 2,^63 tons gross. This vessel has also been fitted 
with a turbine electric drive by the (icncral Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, but in this case a synchronous motor is fitted. Steam of 190 
lb. with 200° super heat is supplied to an 8-6tage Curtis turbine, as 
in " Eclif)se." This runs at 3,000 r.p.m. and 1,150 volts. The motor 
gives 3,000 H.P. at 100 r.p.m. and 1,150 volts, and is fitted directly 
on the shaft. The trials of this vessel were well reported on. Both 
vessels are of 1 1 knots speed. 

The question of the efficiency arid economy of the electric drive 
was being very much discussed in 1921. On the one hand it was 
pid that the transmission loss of the electrical system was 8% 
instead of 3% with the mechanical current, but the other ships 
with electrical current reported very good economy of fuel. 

Wood Vessels. — In 1914 wood vessels amounted to l% of the 
total steam tonnage, Vnit owing to the special building during the 
war it had risen to nearly 4% in 1921. Of this large increase the 
United States owns one million Ions. 

The Emergency Fleet programme provided for ordering 1,067 
wooden and composite ships, of 3,227,200 tons; but only 607 of 
1,948,250 tons, were actually f)roduced. In June 1921 288 cargo 
carriers remained in the possession of the U.S. Shipping Board, 15 
being on active service and 273 lied up. The board also nad 14 tugs, 
of which 9 were on active service. Up to this date 211 had been sold, 
12 of which had been built for service as cargo carriers and 61 as 
tugs. One had bwm fitted for carrying oil in bulk. Seventy-four 
were incomplete when sold. In Aug. 1921 the remaining wooden 
vessels were reiwrtcd to be sold to the Ship Construction and 
Trading Company. 

Concrete Ships, — Prior to the war a number of small vessels for 
harbour or river service had bt?en built of ferro-concrcte in Italy, 
Norway and France. During the war a few exiierimcntal vessels of 
small size were built in vnriou.s places, and the system was adojited 
to an increasing extent, practically all over the world. As larger 
vessels were built, the methods received careful consideration, and 
by pror>er development vessels up to 7, $00 tons dead-weight were 
successfully produced. The complication of rods and ties in the 
larger vessels became very great, and sectional or panel systems 
were introduced, as contrasted with the usual monolith system. 
The reports Ss to results varied. The weight of hull was reported 
to be from 50 to 100% more than for steel, or about equal to wood: 
while the Sciving of steel for carrying a given dead-weight amounted 
to 55 to 66% of the steel ^hip. This was an enormous advantage 
dunng the steel shortage, ana a further advantage was the pow^r 
to build by a new class of lal)Qur, giving a greater aggregate of 
laliour for shiplmilding. The rttbst notable vessel was perhaps the 
S.S. "Faith," built by the San Francisco Shipping' Co. in 1918. 
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This vessel, 320 ftv kms, 3,427 tons s^s, and fitted to burn oil fuel# 
was a great success. On arrival in England with a cargo the holds 
were found to be absolutely dry. Table XV, gives the total tcmnage 
recorded of vessels of this type. 


Table XV.— /?'frro-Cs«rrsiis Vessels Included in IJoyd^s Register,** 


Country 

Steam and 
Motor Vessels 

filing 

Vessels 

Total 


No. 

Tons 

NoV 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

United Kingdom 

13 

4,222 

46 

3 J .625 

S 9 

35.847 

Onada (coast) . 
United States 

1 

320 

1 

320 

(sea) . 

15 

73.894 

, . 

, , 

*5 

73.894 

Denmark 

3 

3413 

. . 


3 

24^3 

France . . 

3 

a.383 

1 

816 

4 

3.*99 

Italy . 


3 

602 

3 

602 

Norway 

14 

6.093 


, , 

14 

6,093 

Spain . 

I 

273 



I 

273 

Total 

S” 

.89.598 

-52— 

3 a >.945 

100 

««. 64 I 


Large Liners . — Particulars of notable Atlantic liners Of recent 
construction are given in Table XVI. When the “ Lusitania " was 
sunk during the war, the “ Mauretania (30,704 tons) was the 
only pre-war 25-knot Atlantic liner left. She was followed, how- 
ever 1^ the Aquitania ” (45,647 tons), of 24 knots, launched by 
John Brown & Co., for the Cuiiard Co*, in 1914, and the “ France/' 
of 23,666 tons gross, launched at St. Nazaire for the Cie. G6nerale 
Transatlantiquc in 1912. The “ France " had turbines of 45,000 
li.P. on four shafts for her 24 knots, and carried 1,926 passengers 
besides her crew of six hundred. The “ Aquitania ” was completed 
during the war as a hospital rfiip, but saw very little service as such. 
After the war she was overhauled and fitted to burn oil fuel, so as 
to carry 3,250 passengers. 

In J917 another great French liner was launched, the *' Paris/' 
of 33,700 tons; it was not completed until June 1921. She could 
carry 98 passengers iii cabins de luxe, 468 first-, 464 second-, 1,100 
third-class (in cabins), also 1,100 steerage in open berths — the total, 
including crew, amounting to 3,900 persons. She was fitted with 
four screws driven by Parsons^ turbines, manufactured at Havre. 
During completion she was modified to burn oil fuel on the Wall- 
Bcnd-Iiowden system. On her first trip, with 12 Ixiilcrs out of 15 in 
service, she averaged 21 knots. 

Of the great White Star liners, the ** Adriatic,” of 24,541 tons 
gross, capable of carrying a total dead-weight of cargo and fuel of 
19,710 tons, at a speed of i8i knots, may be taken as typical. A later 
snip, the ” Belgic,” of 24,547 tons gross, which was put prematurely 
into service during the war (1917), could carry 22,025 tons at the 
same speed. The ” Adriatic,” ” Baltic,” ” Cedric ” and ” Celtic,” 
averaging 22,600 tons gross, with a total dead-weight capacity of 
over 55,000 tons, became well known to Atlantic passengers as the 
” Big Four.” 

The White Star policy of combining comfort for passengers with 
a large cargo-carrying capacity found its highest expression, how- 
ever, in the ” Olympic,” of 46,359 tons, launched by Harland & 
Wolff in 1911. She could carry a total of 12,770 tons dead- weight 
on a draught of 34 ft. 7 in., with a displacement of 52,300 tons, and 
could take 2,400 passengers, besides her crew of 900, across the 
Atlantic at 21 knots. Having been altered to burn oil fuel, she 
could take sufficient at New York (7,500 tons) to provide for the 
double journey. Her maximum speed is 22 i knots at 55,000 horse 
power. The “Olympic” was in 1921 the biggest British-built 
vessel, but her dimensions had been exceeded by the “ Britannic,” 
of 48,158 tons, which was launched by Harland & Wolff in 1914, 
and was sunk in Greek waters while serving as a hospital ship in 1916. 

Still larger, however, were the three great liners built in Germany 
during 1912-4. The largest of these (and in 1921 the largest in the 
world), the “ Majestic,^’ (fig. 45) launched by Blohm & Voss in 
1914, and acquired by the White Star for entering service in 1922, 
is of 56,000 tons gross. Turbines of about 100,000 H.P. on lour 
shafts, the greatest installation yet fitted in any merchant vessel, 
give her an ocean speed-capacity of 23 knots. Sfie is 956 ft. in 
length, 100 ft. in width, and 102 ft. in height from keel to boat deck. 
Parsons’ turbines, arranged for triple expansion, are fitted on four 
shafts, and steam is supplied by Yarrow water-tube boilers at 266- 
lb. pressure. The machinciy weighs 8,500 tons, and 5,700 tons of 
fuel are consumed on one trip. The funnels come up at the side of 
the ship, joining together above, and thus leave the central part 
clear for dining*^haUs, etc. The ventilation involves 18 m. of piping, 
while there are 15,000 electric lamps, and 225 electric motors for 
various purjxiscs, requiring a total of 1,565 horse-power. She can 
carry 4,000 passengers, while the food for one voyage includes 12 
tons of fresh meat, 12 tons of vegetables, 14 tons of milk and about 
5 tons of eggs. 

Amongst the latest additions to the White Star line up to 1921 
was the “ Homeric," of 35,000 tons, carrying 2,700 pa^mgers at 
21 knots; she was launched at Danzig in 191J as S.S. “ Columbus.” 
The “ Homeric ” is notable as being the last large ship propelled by 
reciprocating engines only, of which she has two sets, triple expan- 


sion, cyls* in*, 86J in. (2), 96 in. and: 70 »», stroke; hut these 
were exeeeded m size by those pf Britannic,” (fig. 46) whiph were 
54 m.* S4 :WI* (a). 97 in- and 75 in* stroke^ to giye 32,000 LH*P. 
on two wing shafts, and in addition “ Brittannic ” ; had l.p. tur- 
bines to ipve 18,000 S.H.P, on two central shafts. The engines of 
“ Britannic ’; were probably thp most powerful single sets made 
for an ocean liner, while the ” Kronprtnzessin Cecilia *' (now ” Mount 
Vernon ”) had the greatest total as she had two sets of 4-cyI. 

engines on each shaft; they were 37! in,, 49 in., 75 in., and 112 m. 
(quadruple expn.) and 71 in. stroke. Other new vessels being added 
by the White Star line are:-—” Regina ” (16,314 tons), and ” Rim- 
ouski ” (9,281 tons) for Canadian service; Laurentic ” (18,000 
tons), ” Doric ” (i6,6oo tons) and “ Pittsburgh ” (16,600) £pr U.S. 
services. 

The Cunard Co. acquired the ” Berengaria ” (formerly “ Impera- 
tor ”) of 52,022 tons, launched by Vulcan Works, Ilamburg, in 
1012. This vessel has Parsons' turbines of 60,000 H.P. on four shafts 
and can attain a speed of over 22 knots with 185 revolutions. She 
carries 4,000 passengers and a crew of 1 ,200. 

The Cunard Co. decided immediately after the war to build a 
large number of intermediate vessels somewhat of the “ Olympic" 
type, but smaller and of less speed. The first four were 600 ft. ships 
of about 21,000 tons gross and 27,000 tons displacement, at 30-ft. 
draught, and were named ” Scythia,” “ Samaria/' “ Franconia,” 
” Laconia.” The “ Samaria,” (fig. 47) which may be taken as 
typical, was built by Cammell Laird & Co. in 1921. Her engines 
(turbines) are fitteef with double helical speed reduction gear, to 
drive the propellers at an economical speed. The boilers are of the 
cylindrical type, fitted to burn oil fuel with forced draught on the 
Wallscnd-Howden combined system. They will give steam at 
220 lb. w'ith 200® F., su|)erheated by means of Schmidt's smoke- 
tube type of superheater. Her twin screws are operated by Brown- 
Curtis turbines, which run at 2,750 revolutions. Triple expansion 
is arranged for as follows : On each side of the ship a H.P* ana I.H.P. 
turbine are fitted in tandem on the shaft of the first driving pinion, 
and the l.p. turbine is fitted on the shaft of the second driving 
pinion of the first reduction gear, both then operate through the 
second reduction gear and give the profieller shafts a speed of 90 
rev^s. per minute. The total S.H.P. of I3,5(X3 gives a sea speed of 16 
knots. The astern turliines are compound, and are incorjxirated in 
the exhaust casings of the intermediate and low-pressure ahead 
turbines, and give a total power crjual to alxiut 70% of the ahead 
power. This may be taken as typical of the best turbine arrange- 
ments of 1921. The “ Samaria can carry about 350 first-, 350 
second- and t, 6 oo third-class passengers. Her deck machinery is 
driven by electric power through hydraulic v'^ariable-speed gear at 
each of the machines. Two large sets of turbo-driven generators 
are provided for this purpose, and an oil-driven emergency dynamo 
is also fitted. A gyro-compass installation is fitted, the master com- 
pass being on one of the lower decks, with three separate controlled 
compasses at suitable positions for navigation. Her subdivision is 
on the most approved principle, with increas(?d nunibcrs of water- 
tight bulkheacfs, the water-tight bulkhead doors being operated on 
the Stone-Lloyd hydraulic system. She is further subdivided by 
fireproof bulkheads, and the Grdnwald ” system of fire extinguish- 
ing is installed. Electric passenger hoists are provided. 

Among ^reat pre-war German liners which came into the service 
of D.S. shipping companies were the ” America,” of Jji knots and 
22,622 tons, launched by Harland & Wolff, Belfast, m 1905, and 
the “ George Washington,” (fig. 48) of 18 knots and 25,570 tons, 
launched by the Vulcan Works, Stettin, in 1908. In addition, the 
“Leviathan,” of 54,282 tons, and 21 knots, launched by Blohm & 
Voss, Hamburg, in 1914, was still in 1921 awaiting renovation and 
allocation to service. During the war these great vessels were util- 
ized to transjKirt immense numbers of American troops across the 
Atlantic. For this service they were specially prepared and ballasted, 
and, on sailing, the “ Leviathan” liad what may perhaps be a record 
draught for a vessel leaving port, viz. 40 ft. ii in. “ Leviathan ” 
carried as many^ as i r,ooo troops on a single trip. 

Among American liners the place of the old “ St. Paul ” has been 
taken by ships of the “ State class, which were started as 522-ft, 
troopships (ng. 49). The first on the Atlantic service were the 
“ Panhandle State,” and the “ Old North State,” vessels of lo.scxi 
tons, completed in 1920. There were five other vessels also of the 
same tyf>c, 522 ft. overall, with 502 ft. between perpendiculars. 
Supplemented by the great ex-German ships named above, they 
enabled the Shipping Board to send their faster (535 ft.) State type 
of vessel to the Pacific. 

Germany in 1921 retained the old “ Deutschland,” which had 
now only machinery for 15J knots, and was named " Hansa.” 
Just prior to the war Germany was building a scries of splendid 
vess0is/mbst luxuriously fitted out, and supplied with every modern 
device for the attraction and comfort of passengers in order to cap- 
ture the S. American trade. They were fitted with a combination 
of reciprocating engines and turbines. The best-known vessel, 
“ Cap Trafalgar,” 18,710 tons, 17I knots (1913), was, as an armed 
merchant cruiser, met and sunk after a stiff fight by the Cunarder 
**^Garmania,” also fitted out as an armed merchant cruiser. Other 
vessels of the type were the “ Cap Finisterre,” l4»503 I7 knots, 
(1911) (now the " Taiyo Maru ^’), and the “ Cap Polonio,'^ I9i500 
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tons, i8 knots (1914)1 Thfe laa^t had specially luxurious apartment 
tQ fit her for the use of the ^-Kais^i lbut after the War British 
ownM p0uid not run her ht a profit, and she was sold imek to 
Cennany, and was, in far the best and fastest German steamer. 

France rcj^lited wdth the ** 'Lotetia/' 14,654 tons ahd the 

" Massing, 13,147 tons (194); both having a oombinatiOn of recip- 
rocating engines and turbines for -a!o knots. 

The Fsperia/^ of 11,3^ t6ns, the finest passenger vessel built 
as such in Italy, was launch^ at Genoa in loit. She is fitted with 
Farsons’ turbines, of io,6bo H.P., on two shafts, with mechanical 
reduction gearing, for 21 knots, and carrying 480 paSsertkers in addi- 
tion to a crew of three hundred. Italy also ordered two fine vessels 
in Great Britain. Ohe', the Conte Rosso/’ built by Beardmore, 
Dalmuir, was requisitioned by the Admiralty, razeed to mve an 
unlnter4pted 'flht deck, with no funnels, arid fitted' out as the air- 
craft-carrier' Argus.” She was finished Just before the Armistice; 
To take her jilaCc another vessel of the Same name was launched in 
1921 bT W^tdtnore, 15,500 tons, iSj knots speed, dimensions 
570 ft, X 74*2 ft. X 361 feet. The second vessel, ” GluHo Cesare/’ 
laicl down' py Swan, Hunter & Co. at Wallsend, stood half plated 
duHiig the war. and was finally 'Completed iii 1920, 21,500 tons, IHJ 
knots sea speed. In her the fitting-out of the German ” Cap ” ves- 
sels was rivalled by a combination of British and Italian art, and 
this vessel' Was in 1921 the largest and finest Italian liner, and the 


finest vessel trading to S. Americati ports. She has four sets df 
turbines of 2 r ,900 H.P. with single reduction gearing driving lour 
propellers, giving a speed of 19} knots speed on trim, and carries 
243 passengers in de luxe state-rooms, 306 second-clast, 800 steerage 
and a crew of 520, giving a total of 1,869. 

Spain had two fine vessels built jtist bwre the war, the ‘^^Irtfahta 
I^bel de Borbon,” of 10,348 tons, i^i knots, launched by Denny 
at Dumbarton (1913), and the ” Rema Victoria Eugene,” 10,137 
tons, launched by Swan, |f[unter & Co. (1915) • i 7 i knots^ and of 
about the. same generd dimensions. Both are fine well-fitted ves- 
sels, and both have a combination of reciprocating engines and 
turbineii df le, 000 H.P. for ipropuision at 17} knots jn^d. Spain 
also built herself vessels of a steadily improving class. The ” Alfonso 
XI n.” (of 10,137 tons gross) j bqilt in 1921 at Bilbao, was the finest 
vessel yet constricted in Spam. Her dimensions arc 480 ft. xfii ft. 
X 4^ feet. She is fitted with two sets of geared steam turbines of 
10,300 S.H.P., giving 14 r.p.m* at the propellers, and a speed of 
about 17) knots. 1 

Particulars of notable recent Pacific liners are given in Table 17. 
The wonderful development of what might be spoken of as secondatV 
liners is illustrated by the new vessels built for the Canadian Pacific 
railway (now Canadian Pacific Ocean services). The “ Empress of 
Canada,” of 22,000 tons and 22 knots, built in 1920 by Fairfield 
will be the finest vessel on the Pacific Ocean; 



SsRiArU . 


“Britannic*' . 
in World 


Limburgia ” 


Infanta iRabel 


Stavtngev 


Cunard Co. 


White Star Co. 


White Star Co. 


Whit» Star Co. 


10 White Star Co. 

t6.y U.S. Government 

(War Department) 

aaK U.S. Government 

(Navy Department) 

17 U.S, Shippmg Board 

■iK U.S. Shipping Board 

14 U.S. Shipping Board 

aa Cie. Gen. Tranaatlantique 

ta Cie. Geo. Tranaatlantique 


Cie. de Nav. Sud- 
Atlantique. 

Molland-Amerika Line 


f7 Koninki.-Hollandoche 

Uoyd 

z8>i Nav. Gen. Italiana 

.... Lloyd Sabaudo Socy. 

to Soc. Italiana di Servlsi 

Marittimi 

.... Cla. Traosatlantica 


rsK Den Nomke Amerika 
Linje 

.... Den Nonkc Amerika 
Linje 


Great Eaatem S.S. Co. 


Table Jcvi.— par/tcidofi of Notable Atlantic . 


^ Dimmtaiems Builderi 
L B D 


X0O7 76a.a x 8H z 57.1 

Svan Hunter, Newcaatle. 

X0t4 868.7 X <97, *,40-7 

J. Brown, Qydebank, 
CU.agow. 

t0Xa 8&a.9 x oS.j x 57.1 

Vulcan Weme, Hamburg. 

zQiir 600.7 X 73*8 z 40.7 

Vickers, Barrow 

loar ^1.5 X 73.7 z 40-7 

CAmmcll l.aird, 
Birkenhead. 

Belfast. 

X01X 83a.jS X oa.c z 50.S 

Harfand & Wofe, 

Bdfa.<it. 

xgj4 Ota X 100 X S7.X 

Blohm 6c Voss, Hamburg. 

X917 670.4 X 78.4 z 44.7 

I larbnd 6c Wolff, 

Belfast. 

* 0*3 230 83 * 48.0 

F. ScKichau, Dantzig. 

1005 668.8 X 74. J X 47.8 

Harland 61 Wolff, 

Belfast. ' 

19x4 007.6 X 100.3 * 58. a 

Blohm 6c Voss, Hamburg. 

xgoS 699.1 X 78.3 X 50.x 

A. G. Vulcan, Stettin. 

iQoa 684^3 a 7a.j x 40.3 

A. G. Vulcan, o^tettin, 

xgao soa.x x 6a. a x 38.3 

New York S. B. Corp. 

X9xa 680.0 X 75.6 X 53.4 

Ch. 6c Atfl. dc St. Nas^e, 
St. Nazaire. 

10X7 714.0 X 85.3 X 50.1 

Cd. & Atel. de St. Nazaire, 
St. Nazaire. 

1916 ^74 0 X 64.0 X 40.a 

^"org. 6c Ch. ae la M6dit., 
La Seyne. 

Belfast. 

X914 7?.S * 49.7 

J. L. Tecklenborg, A. G., 
Geestemdnde. 

1930 60Z.4 X 76.0 z 5X.0 

Swan Hunter, Newcastle. 

loax 570.0 z 74 » X 36.'r 

Beardmore, Glasgow. 

10x8 403‘* X 61.7 X 34.1 

Sw. Esercizio Bacini 
Biva Trigoso. 

*913 48t.o X 61.3 X 3*7 

W. Denny Bros., 
Dumbarton. 

»9 i 8 'S3a,5 X 64.3 X 80.3 

Canunell Laird 6c Co., 
Biricenhead. 

xor 3 SI8.4 X , 6 x.a X S9.4 

Cammdl Laird 6c Co., 
Birkenhead. 

x8o3 6OX.0 X .65.3 X 37.8 

Paiifield Co. Ltd., 
Glaigow. 

1858 680.0 X 8a.8 X 48.3 

Millwan. 



smws ^ype* of Machinery and Makers 


Parsons* turbines 
Wallsend Slipway Co, 

Steam turbines 
J. Brown, Clydebaidc. 

Steam turbines 
Vulcan Werke,; Hamburg. , 

Steam turbines 
Vickers, Barrow. 

Brown Curtis turbines with 
double reduction gear. 
Cammeil Laird. 

Reciprocating 6c l.p. turbine 
Harland 6c Wolff. 

Reciprocating 6c l.p. turbine 
Harland 6c Wolff. 

Steam turbines 
Blohm 6c Voss, Hamburg. 

Reciprocating 6c l.p. turbine 
Harland.6c Wolff. 

Reciprocating 
F. Schichau. Elbing. 


Harland 6c Wolff. 

Steam turbines 
Blohm 6c Voss. 

Reciprocating 

A. O, Vulcan, Stettin. 

Reciprocating 

A. G. Vulcan, Stettin. 

Reciprocating 
New York S. B. Corp. 

Steam turbines 

Ch. 6c Atel. de St. NaaaJre. 

Steam turbines 
Chant, de Penbret. St, N. 

Reciprocating 6t a l.p, turbines 
Forg. 6c Ch. de la M6dlt.^H.S.L. 

Reciprocating 
Harland 6c Wolff, Belfast. 

Reciprocating 6c l.p. turbum 
J. C. Techlcnborg, A. G., Geest, 

Steam turbines 
Wallsend SUpway Co. Ltd., 
Newcastle. 

Steam turbines 
W. Beardmore, Glasgow. 

Geared steam turbines 
N, O. dero ne A Scotui. P. 

Reciprocating 6c x l.p. turbine 
Denny 6c Co., Dumbarton. 

Reciprocatirm 
Cammeil I^d 6t Co. 


■jte. 

lbs. 



Redpmcatitig 
Fairfield CoTLtd., 


Glaafow. 


S. screw k paddles. 
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The U.S. Shijpptnff Board has allotted many of its best vessels to 
various companies for service on the Paciiic« The “ Wenatchee 
and ** Creole State ** are typical of the 535'ft. vessels so appropri- 
ated. These vessels are 535 ft. overall, 516 ft., between per^ndicu* 
lars, with a beam of 72 ft., and moulded depth 27*5 ftv, and to “A" 
deck fo ft.; about 14,000 tons gross. When loaded to a draught of 
30*6 ft. their total dead- weight is lo^ooo tons, and total displace- 
ment 2 i, 25 t> tons. They have accommodation for 257 first-class 
and 300 second-class passengers, besides 200 of ship'S company. 
They can also carry 0,700 tons of cargo, and can maintain I7i 
knots for long distances, having obtained over 10 knots in some 
cases on trial. They are fitted with water-tube boilers 265 lb., and 
75*^ superheat. Westinghouse double-flow type turbines are fitt^, 
run at 3,650 revolutions, with double reduction gearing, to drive 
two propellers at 1 10 revolutions. The smaller vessels the same 
type are 522 ft. overall, 502 ft. between perpendiculars; breadth 
62 ft. and depth to “ A ” deck 42 ft. They only carry 78 passengers, 
but they can take another i ,000 tons of cargo. They are fitted with 
cylindrical boilers 220 lb., and two sets of four-cylinder triple expan- 
sion engines giving 6,000 H.P. for 14 knots at 105 revolutions. 

For service between Europe ami Australia, via The Cape, the 
** Ceramic,” of 18,481 tons and 17 knots, triple screw, of the White 
Star line, was the finest and largest vessel running in 1921. She 
was built by Harland & Wolf! in 1913, and can carry 19,^90 tons 
cargo, and bunkers, at a sea speed of 17 knots, with a maximum of 
18} knots. For the India and Australia service of the P. & O., a 
new series of ” N ” class of steamers was being built. The first of 
these ” Naldera,” 15,825 tons, was built by Caird, and used by the 
Government during the war, “ Narkunda,” 16,118 tons, was the 
first liner to be completed by Harland & Wolff at Belfast after the 
war. These are vessels of i8i knots speed. For the India service 
direct a new series—” M ” class— was being built. Typical of these 
is the ” Mongolia,” built by Armstrong, 550 ft. x 72 ft. x 42*3 ft. 
When loaded to a draught of 30 ft. they will have a displacement of 
24,500 tons, and 15,550 tons gross, and carry a dead-weight of about 
13,000 tons. They can carry over 400 first- and second-class 
passengers, and of seven cargo-holds two are insulated. Two later 
vessels—* Malpj^a ” an4 “ Mooltan ” — are 20,700 tons gross. 

The Cunard Co. has also built a number of vessels of the ” Auso- 
nia ” type for the Cape and Australia services. These vessels are 
519 ft. X 65*3 ft, X 43 ft., and 13,000 tons gross at a draught Of 29*6 
feet. Tbeir displacement is 20,420 tons with a dead- weight of 10, 120. 
Geared lurbiited of 8,500 H.P. are fitted for a speedof 15 knots. 
They tab tarry cabin passengers and about 1,200 third- 

clasO^ Tlie ** Ausonia ’^ is remarlmble, as making a record of j,ooo 
ships biiilt by Mossrs. Armstrong, of a total of 3^000,000 tons. Of 
these, Soo were merchant ships and 200 were Mr^ipi. 


The Australian Government was in 1921 providing itself with 
seven hners of 12,500 tons, 13 knots full speed, built on the Isherr 
wood longitudinal system. The ** l-args Bay,” built by Messrs. 
Beardmore, may be taken as typical of all five. She is 530 ft. long, 
breadth 68*3 ft., depth 39*8 ft., 12,500 tons gross tannage, and can 
carry 12,000 tons dead-weight at a draught of 29 ft, 9 m. and dis- 
placement 23>i^o tons. She can carry 730 third-class and about a 
dozen first-class passengers. Machinery', of 9,000 S.H.P. on two 
shafts, is provided for a speed of 15 knots; Parsons’ geared turbines 
are fitted in two complete sets. The h.p. turbines run at 3,200 
revolutions, and l.p. turbines at 2,100. They are independently 
connected to the shafts by double reduction gearing 35*5 to 1, and 
23*4 to l respectively, giving a speed of propellers of 90 revolutions 
per minute, and on each ship astern turbines are provided equal to 
60 to 65 % of the full power ahead. 

iSnn/a Africa . — For the direct service to the Cape the Union Castle 
line added the ** Balmoral Castle,” of 13,361 tons, of 18 knots maxi- 
mum speed, in 1911. Two very fine vessels had in 1921 been recently 
added: the “Arundel Castle,” and “Windsor Castle,” 650 ft. x 
72 ft., and of 19,000 tons gross. They were the first four-funnelled 
ships on the Cape line, ana were fitted with 15,000 H.P., and single 
reduction gear, to two shafts, for a sea speed of 17 knots. I'hey 
could carry 273 first-, 224 second- and 566 third-class passengers, 
besides the crew of 400, and a large cargo, the total dead- weight 
being 14,000 tons. 

Coast and Channel Steamers^ ^The finest recent vessels of 
these types have Ixien built in America. Two remarkable vessels, 
the ** Great Northern ” and ” Northern Pacific,” built by Cramp 
in 1915 for service between San Francisco and Astoria, are 8,255 
tons gross and 24 knots speed. They are 500 ft. x 63 ft. x 50*5 ft., 
moulded, to promenade clcck. When loaded to 21-ft. draught they 
have dead- weight of 2,185 tons and displacement of 9,700. They 
carry 550 first-class passengers and 316 second and third-class 
passengers. They are fitted with 12 water tube boilers of the 
Mosher type, and Parsons turbines driving three screws, and giving 
22,000 S.li.P. These were, perhaps, the finest vessels that had yet 
been built in the United States, though not the largest. 

New Channel steamers have continued to be built in England, 
France and Belgium. The fastest steamer on the English Channel 
service in 1921 was the ** Versailles,” built in France and completed 
in 1921, 305 ft. long and 36 ft. in breadth; she had obtained 25 knots 
on speed. 

An important type of cross-channel steamer is the train ferry. 
During the war such vessels were used by England for the first time. 
These vessels ar^63' 5 ft^ long, 61 *5 ft. broad, draught 9 ft. forward 
and 10 ft. aft. They displace 3,654 tons, and have 12 knots speed. 
Two were built by Messrs. Armstrong and one by Messrs. Fair- 


TaALE 'XSll. -^Particular 5 of Pacific, etc., Liners. 


Name 

Tons 

gross 

Speed 

knots 

Owners 

Pate 

of 

bflild 

Dimensions 

Builders 

L. B. D. 

Dead- 

weight 

Tons 

Horse- 

power 

No. of 
screws 

Type of machinery and 
makers 

Steam 
pres- 
sure, lb. 

” Wciiatdi^*’ 

14. «7 

15 

United Stktcs 

1921 

5 I 6 - 5 X 72-2 X 27-8 
T^ew York S. B. 



2 

Steam turbines, 


Shipping 




Westinghouse Electric & 





Board. 


Corp., N. J. 




Mfg. Co.^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


** Aeolus " (eat 

13.642 

14* 

United States 

*899 

^:6x 62-3 X 35-9 

F. Schichau, 

, , 

1,016 

2 

Reciprocating, 

, , 

“ Grosser 

Shipping 


N.H.P. 


F. Schichau, Elbing. 


KurfOrst ”) 



Board. 


Danzig. 




Steam turbines, 


” Arundel 

Castle ” . 

19,600 

18 

Union Castle 

1921 

630-ox 72*5 X 41*5 
Harland & 


, , 

2 

, . 


S.S. Co. 




Harland & Wolff. 






Wolff. Belfast. 






” Balmoral 

Castle ” . 

13,361 

I 7 i 

Union Castle 
ks. Co. 

1910 

5 ,Z<>;« * 64-5 X 38-9 
Inurneld, Ola;.* 

- • 


2 

Rcciprocatiiig, 

Fairncld & Co. 

220 

“Ceramic”. . 

18,481 

17 

White Star Line 

1913 

gow. 

655-1 X 69-4x43-8 

19.590 


3 

Reciprocating and i L.P. 



(Australian 


Harland & 




turbine. 





Service). 


Wolff, Belfast. 




Harland & Wolff. 


“ Empress of 
Canada”. 

22,000 

22 

Canadian Pacific 

1920 

(^7;0x 77-7 X 42-0 

, . 


2 

Steam turbines, 

, , 


Ocean Serv- 

Fairfield, Glas- 




Fairfield, Glasgow. 


“ Empress of 
Asia ” . . 

16,909 

21 

ices, Ltd. 
Canadian Pacific 

1913 

gow. 

570-1 X 68-2x42-0 

9.135 


4 

Steam turbines, 

190 


Ocean Serv- 

Pairfield, Glas- 


Fairfield, Glasgow. 




ices, l^td. 


gow. 




Reciprocating, 


“ Niagara ” . 

13.415 

18 

Union S. Ship- 
ping Co. of 

New Zea- 

1913 

524 - 7 X 66 - 3 X 34-5 


12,000 

3 

220 


J. Brown, Clyde- 




J. Brown, Clydebank, 






bank, Glas- 




Glasgow, 





land, Ltd. 


gow. 





“ Narkunda ” . 

16, H8 

i8i 

P. & 0 . Line. 

1920 

SSI-AX ^•4x27-7 
Harland & 


1,428 

N.H.P. 

2 

Reciprocating, 

Harland & Wolff. 

-- 






Wolff, Belfast. 




Parsons geared turbines, 


“Ausonia”. 

13.050 

15 

Cunard S.S. Co. 

1921 

519-0x65-0x43-0 

Armstrong, 

10,120 

8,500 

2 

220 

Armstrong, Whitworth. 






Whitworth & 
Co., Newcastle 





Steam turbines, 

Armstrong, Whitworth. 

“Mongolia” . 

15.550 

17 

P. & 0 . Line. 

1921 

550-OX 71-7x42-2 
Armstrong, 

13,000 

13,000 

2 

•• 






Whitworth & 
Co., Newcastle 




1 
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6eld. On th^ deck, well {yrotected by deckhouses, ere four lines of 
rails, which will take 54 lo-ton wagons. Heavy guns and heavy 
machinery of all description were transported by these vessels. 

Some of the most remarkable vessels in the world are the Sound 
and Lake steamers of the United Stated, Recent vessels on the Lakes 



66 in. in diameter, and two 0 in. in diameter, with a stroke of 9 feet. 

Developments in Shipbuilding . — ^The greatest innovations during 
1010-20 were in connexion with rapid shipbuilding during the war. 
Tiie production of “ standard ships ” in Great Britain has been 
already referred to. Six types were ** standardized ” (see Carter 
[.N.A., tOiS, and, for detailed summary with dimensions, Ship* 
builder, May 1918). 

Others were approved at a later date, and permission to build 
large humbers or such ships was given to various shipbuilders, in 
these ships special methods were adopted to reduce risk of sub* 
marine attack, such as improved sub-division, making lx)th ends 
alike, with bridge, poop and forecastle ends rounded, funnels and 
masts symmetrical in prohle elevation with regard to a vertical line 
amidships, but not on the fore and aft centre line so as to increase 
difficulty of detecting speed and course of vessel. Very greatly 
improved accommodation for ship's company was also provided. 

The best method of expediting the builaing of merchant ships 


occupied many minds, and proposals were made by Sir Eustace 
d'Eynoourt in 1917 to simplify the construction of war-time vessels 
by making all frame-lines straight, and the plating so far as practi* 
cable of developable surfaces. A successful design was propc^d on 
this basis, and adopted by the Controller of Merchant Shipbuilding 
for use in the fabricated snips about to be built at the National Ship- 
yards on the Severn. The first fabricated straight line ship,” the 
S.S. ** War Climax,” was completed at Wallsend by Swan, Himterdt 
Co„ on Sept. 28 1918, 31 weeks from laying keel. 

In Great ilritain large numbers of vessels of standard designs were 
built by various shipbuilders according to their usual routine. The 
” fabricated ” ship followed later. In the United States, however, 
the standard shifis were mostly fabricated ships also. The first 
scries were produced by the Submarine Boat Corporation in new 
premises at Newark Bay. llie most wonderful of all the American 
shipyards was, however, at Hog's 1 ., Philadelphia, which in less than 
12 months passed from open 50 ft. ground to the greatest shipyard 
in the world, with full equipment and deep water jetties. The con- 
tract was signed on Sept. 13 1917, and work started Sept. 20. The 
first keel (S.S, ” Quistconck was laid Feb. 12 1918, launched 
Aug. 5 1918, and by Jan. 8 1919, 16 vessels had been launched and 
7 completed, 50 slips had Ixsen built and 7 jetties, 1,000 ft. long and 
too ft. wide tor fitting out alloat. By April 17 1920, 102 ships of 
800,000 tons d.w. htid been launched ana 84 of 657,000 tons com-- 
pleted. The fabricated parts were prepared in 90 engineering works 
from 10 to 1 ,500 m. away. 

Ferro-Conerde Ships . — For many years small vessels had been 
localit* 


built of reinforced concrete in localities where steel and the special 
labour required for steel shipbuilding was not available. Such ves- 
sels had been built in Italy, Norway and France. Between 1887 
and 1917 some 200 craft had been built, but in the latter year the 
subject was more seriously considered, and craft of increasing size 
were built, and greater numbers of them fitted with propelling 
machinery. In England 1,000 ton barges, tugs of 750 h.p., and cargo 
steamers of 1,150 tons d.w. were built. The first steamship, 
” Armistice,” was built at Barrow, and was reported to run well and 
cost very much less than a steel ship for upkeep. In Great Britain 
most of the concrete vessels were tow barges, but in a number of 
cases steam or oil engines were fitted, Carco boats 1,150 tons d.w, 
205 ft. X 32 ft. with engines of 350 I.H.P. for 7i knots, and tugs 
125 ft. X 27 ft. 6 in. with engines of 750 I.H.P. were built. In the 
United States very much larger vessels were built as experience was 
gained. The S.S. ” Faith ” was 320 ft. x 44*5 ft. x 30 ft. d.w. 
^,050 tons on 22 ft. 6 in. draught, triple expansion engine of 1,600 
I.ff.P. were fitted giving loj knots speed. Others were built of 
3,000, ^,500 and 7,500 tons d.w, as well as eight oil tankers of 
7,500 d.w. The Emergency Fleet Corporation ordered 56 ships 
of an aggregate d.w. of aoo,ooo tons, besides 34 barges and lighters. 
Welded Ships . — The Oxy-Acetylene process, for cutting out dam- 


repai 
” Th( 


'hermit ” process has been used for welding purposes, but its 
application has been of a comparatively limited character. During 
recent years very considerable progress has been made in dcveldjj- 
ing systems of electric welding, which were used to carry out repair 
work of considerable magnitude during the war. It has also been 
proposed that the complete ship should be welded, thus avoiding 
a great portion of the laliour and expense of riveting. Several sys- 
tems have been developed which can be operated in the ordinary 

IS has been made in Sweden, 
ranee. In 1915 a small vessel 


sliipvard, and considerable 
England, 


the United States am 


was built by Geary at Ashtabula Harbour, Ohio. This vessel was 
42 ft. tong, II ft, beam and 6 ft. 6 in. draught, and the welding was 
carried out with bare metallic electrodes. Two vessels of 52 to 62 ft. 
in length have also been built, one in France in 1919 and one in 1920 
in Sweden ” Esab IV.” In each case the welding was carried out by 
the Kjellberg process, and each of these craft is propelled by serai- 
Diesef crude oil engines, which can also be used to provide electric 
power for welding, and compressed air for use in carrying out the 
repairs of ships by this process as they float in harbour. In this 
process the arc is also used, but a fireproof sleeve of non-conducting 
material projects over the arc so as to shield the molten metal from 
oxidization. A boiler 15 ft. 6 in. in diameter, known as the Haw- 
thorn- Wyber boiler, has l^en successfully constructed by means of 
this process. The process of the General Electric Co. is quite differ- 
ent; in this case metallic contact takes place, the welding material is 
raised to the necessary temperature by resistance to the passage of 
the current, and it is at the same time pressed into place by hydraulic 
pressure. A 46-ft. section of a 9*600 ton vessel being built in New Jer- 
sey has been used to test the practicability of this, and other methods, 
and it is reported that these experiments show a saving of 60% on 
labour and 15% on material, as compared with riveted work. 

' During the war a steel barge, 120 ft. by 16 ft. and 275 tons dis- 
placement, was built at Richl^rough, Kent, in order to test to what 
extent labour could be saved. Here the Quasi-Arc process was used 
and the vessel was satisfactorily completed. On this system the 
steel electrode has a sheath of blue asbestos, which melts and Hows 
down over the molten metal, thereby extinguishing the arc. This 
a8l>e6tos also forms a floating covering over the molten metal and 
protects it from oxidization. In order to give further protection, an 
aluminium wire is carried down by the side of the steel electrode, so 
that the molten aluminium may take up any oxygen which gets 
beneath the fiiix. Messrs. Laird built a small sea-going vessel, the 
S.S. ”Fullagar,” in 1920, using the Quasi- Arc process. If welding 
can be adopted as the general practice, a very large saving should 
arise in the cost of labour, and an appreciable saving in the case of 
weight and material. 



^ Fig. 50. 


Isherwood System . — For many years warships have been built on 
the longitudinal system of framing, i.e. the principal structural 
members of the framing run fore and aft in continuous girders, the 
transverse framing being of a secondary character (apart from bulk- 
heads), and fitted between the longitudinal girders as necessary for 
local support. This system of framing has not found general accept- 
ance for merchant snips, because of the theory long held by ship- 
owners that a merchant ship must have suen strong transverse 
frames that she may ground in an ordinary berth with a cargo on 
board and without damage. With the improved wharf accommoda- 
tion now available for important vessels this idea is l^ing gradually 
relinquished. The most important movement in this connexion 
was inaugurated by Mr. (later Sir) Joseph Isherwood, who devised 
a plan for utilizing the whole of the framing of the bottom of the 
ship and of the dei^s so that it might be incorporated as part of the 
structural girder strength of the ship. In 1908, six ships were built 
of 31,000 tons; for the next six years, 40 or 50 ships were built per 
annum; but in 1915, under war conditions, the number very greatly 
increased, and in 1918, 250 ships of nearly 2,500,000 tons deaa- 
weipht capacity were built. Clearer holds, greater strength and a 
saving of about 10 % of weight of structure are obtained, as well as 
decreased cost of building. By June 1921 1,400 ships, aggregating 
13 . 000,000 dead- weight, had been built on this system. 

The combination of a longitudinal system in the double bottom, 
and a transverse ^stem above the bottom, has been adopted by 
Mr. W. Millar of Greenock, and several vessels have been built on 
the Millar system. Other system-s in which a longitudinal construe- 
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i» adopted are aseociated with various natnea--*Mr. Foster 
King, Dr. Montgomery, and Sir Westcott Abell. 

7 ne ** Unsinkable ** Ship, — so-called ** unsmkable '* ship has 
been designed by M. La Parmentier. It consists of two cylinders, 
22 ft. in diameter and about 300 ft. in length, each divided into 
7 holds, connected so as to form a vessel 320 ft. in length and about 

8 ft. extreme breadth, estimated to carry 4,250 tons d.w, on a 

raught of 16 ft. fitted with twin screws, and engines of 700 H.P, 
for eight knots. In 1921 several such vessels were being built in 
the United States. 

Cruiser Several of the new liners have a rounded stern, 

with the profile sloping forward in a curved line as it rises from the 
water upwards. This is called a “ cruiser stern,*’ and is being very 
generally adopted. It gives somewhat increased capacity, and with 
the same total length of ship provides a longer water-line, thus 
facilitating propulsion. In the case of a 550-ft. ship, for 18 knots 
this meant a decrease of 2,000 H.P., which resulted in a saving of 
225 tons of machinery, as well as 220 tons of fuel per trip, giving a 
saving of over 400 tons available for extra cargo. In 1921 over 160 
vessels were built with sterns formed in this way. 

On this system the flat plate rudder is replaced by two curved 
plate rudders Kitchen rudders ”), forming an almost cylindrical 
casing round the propeller. By revolving these curved rudders as 
desired the stream of water is directed as necessary by reaction to 
steer the ship. For going astern the rudders are Drought together 
abaft the propeller. 

Safety at Sea , — During the war many other points were developed 
for increase of safety in navigation, such as use of range-finders, 
directional wireless, gyro-compasses, reflex sound apparatus, “ clear 
view ” weather screens, submarine sound signalling, and “ Leader ” 
cables laid along the bed of the channel. 

Following the loss of the “ Titanic ” on April 16 1912, rigorous 
enmiiries were conducted, in New York under Senator W. A. Smith 
of Michigan, and in London under Lord Mersey. In both cases 
recommendations were made that liners should have boats for ali. 
regular boat drill, more efficient W.T. arrangements, and improved 
sub-division in construction. The British Board of Trade ^pointed 
two committees. Sir Archibald Denny presided over the first com- 
mittee (Bulkheads and Sub-Division) and Sir John Biles over the 
second committee (Boats and Davits). As a result the Board of 
Trade laid draft rules before Parliament (Paper Cd. 6402 1912) and 
took immediate action to improve the supply of boats, while ship- 
owners proceeded to improve the sub-division of their ships. An 
rnternational Convention was called with a view to similar treat- 
ment of these questions by all maritime powers. This Convention 
was signed on Jan. 20 1914 and rules embodying the agreement as 
to life-saving appliances were immediately put into force in Great 
Britain (Parliamentary Paper 219 Merchant Shipping Life-Saving 
Appliances dated May 8 1914). The whole Convention was dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and an Act was passed (Aug. 10 1914) author- 
izing its adoption, but the Board of Trade was left with the power to 
decide the date on which the Act was to be put into operation. On 
account of the war, action was jxistiioned, but discussions were pro- 
ceeding in 1921 between the principal maritime powers with a view 
to the nolding of another Convention. 

During the war a great demand arose for improved life-saving 
appliances. The most successful of all these was the Carlcy Life 
Raft, made in the United States. It is made in various sizes. A large 
copper pipe is bent into the form of an O, brazed up to be airtight, 
surrounded by cork and canvas, provided with a strong rope netting 
to form a floor within the O, and fitted with hand ropes, etc. This 
type was the means of saving very many lives ; for instance, a float 
9 it. by 14 ft. will suiiport more than 60 people. 

Research and Experiment . — Increasing attention is being given to 
the study of naval architecture and marine engineering, and of 
research, in Ameriai as well as in Euroiie. Chiefly owing to the 
advocacy of Sir W. H. White, and the generosity of Sir A. F. Yar- 
row, a national experimental tank has, in England, been provided 
at the National Physical Laboratory at Teddington. The experi- 
ment tank is intended for the service of any shipbuilding or ship- 
owning firm. Primarily intended for the experimental investigation 
of any problems connected wdth ship resistance and propulsion, it 
has successfully dealt with such different problems as the manoeu- 
vring of ships, torques on rudder heads, skin friction, resistance due 
to rough seas, rolling and pitching of ships, stability of ships and 
hydroplanes in motion on the water, and the form of flying-boat 
hulls lor efficient and stable action in getting on and off the water. 
During the war it dealt with many problems, including the detec- 
tion of submarines, mine-sweeping, torpedo firing, design of anchored 
mines, protection against torpedoes, and the design of standard ships, 

(E. T. d’E.) 

SHIPPING (see 24.983).-— In the decade following igio, the 
influence of the World War had a profound effect on the shipping 
industry. Nor can it be limited to the period between the be- 
ginning of Aug. 1914 and Nov. 1918, when the Armistice was 
signed. For many months after the cessation of hostilities, a 
great strain was imposed on the British mercantile marine in the 
repatriation of millions of men. Goods which could not be trans- 


ported during the war were waiting in vast accumulations to be 
earned, and in 1921 the effects on shipping were still being shown. 
In fact, so far-reaching were the effects that they were certain to 
be felt for many years. 

(i) United Kingdom 

The year 1910 was, judged by the ideas then ruling, a compara- 
tively satisfactory one for British shipping, although the industry 
did not entirely escape the consequences of a strike of coal- 
miners caused by difficulties traceable to the operation of the 
Eight Hours Act. In ,1911 there were a number of industrial 
disturbances, notably in the collieries, on the railways, at the 
docks, among seamen and in the cotton-mills. Yet rates of 
freight were on a higher basis than for some years previously. 
The time charter rate, ue. the monthly rate of hire per ton 
dead-weight for ordinary cargo steamers, may be taken as a 
good barometer of the condition of freight rates generally. As 
compared with a rate of about 3s. a ton, or rather more, ruling in 
1910, the time charter rate rose to about 5s. in ign. There was 
a further upward movement in 1912, which was regarded as 
a very satisfactory year for the shipping industry. Time charter 
rates ranged from about 4s. 6d. a ton to 7s. 6d. Employment 
for shipping was good, although, as some set-off to the increased 
rates, there was a general rise in working costs. In 1913 rates 
declined, partly owing to the increase in shipbuilding which had 
been carried out during the good years. The year 1914, destined 
to be one of the most important for shipping as for all other in- 
dustries, opened with freights on a downward grade, and in mid- 
summer the industry was in a very depressed condition. All 
freight rates for cargo steamers were low, and the liner companies 
were feeling the severe competition of the German ownerships. 
The two great German companies in the N. Atlantic trade — the 
Hamburg- Amcrika and the Norddeutscher Lloyd — had been for 
years claiming a larger share of the passenger traffic. In the 
summer of 1914 the Deutsche- Australische Gesellschaft an- 
nounced its intention of inaugurating a direct service from Ham- 
burg to New Zealand. Discussions were in progress with the 
British shipping managers when war broke out. 

Beginning of the World War . — Immediately a number of liners 
were requisitioned by the British Government for service as 
merchant cruisers, transports, and hospital ships. Freight mar- 
kets were almost staggered by the unexpected blow which had 
fallen, and, at first, chartering of all sorts came to a standstill. 
Happily, the Government at once put into operation a scheme 
of war insurance on the lines of the recommendations of a com- 
mittee which had been previously appointed and was presided 
over by Mr. Huth Jackson. These recommendations provided 
for the granting of war insurance on shipping by the Government 
up to 80% of the values. I’his insurance was worked through 
the mutual associations of shipowners which were in existence 
for the purpose of covering such liabilities as shipowners could 
not obtain under ordinary marine insurance policies. In the 
preparation of this scheme Sir Norman Hill, the secretary of the 
Liverfiool Steamship Owners' Assn., had taken an active part. 
The shipping entered in the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Assn, 
represented 3,948,623 tons, and that in the Liverpool and London 
War Risks Assn., which included the great bulk of the liner ton- 
nage of the United Kingdom, 6,371,329 tons. 

There were also important associations of the same kind with 
headquarters in London and on the N.E. coast. The main result 
of putting this scheme at once into operation was that all ships 
could proceed on their voyages and others could leave without 
involving disaster to their owners if the vessels were captured or 
destroyed by the enemy. Had no such scheme been available, a 
great many vessels, if not all, must have been detained in port. 
Commerce would immediately have come to a stop. In those 
days it was the possibility of capture by the enemy’s surface 
cruisers that was in men’s minds: that was considered serious 
enough. The risk of destruction by the enemy’s submarines had 
hardly been taken into account. 

As a complement to this scheme for the insurance of hulls, 
there was also established a Government office for the insurance 
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of cargo. The marine insurance market continued actively in 
htisinessi but underwriters had them^lves realized that bad 
news or heavy losses could easily have the result of forcing up 
rates to levels that might be prohibitive for commerce. The 
Government office was intended to exercise a steadying influence. 
It was vital that essential goods should continue to be shipped, 
and, if the risks were greater than insurance comiMinics or private 
underwriters could bear, it was for the nation to assume them. 
The first rate quoted by the Government was £$ ss. %. On 
Aug. S the rate was reduced to £4 4s., on Aug. 18 to £3 3s., and 
on Sept. 2 to £2 2S* 

All the time underwriters in the market continued to write war 
risks. Their rates of premium were frequently below those of the 
Government, and there were many risks which the Government 
office would not accept. For instance, the Government office 
would not accept lines after a ship had left port. Merchants 
sometimes found that larger quantities of goods had been shipped 
than they had anticipated, or tJiat the values were greater. Then 
insurances were effected in the open market. As Germany w^as 
no respecter of the rights of neutrals, insurances were also placed 
in the market on behalf of steamship owners abroad. Some un- 
derwriters of insurance companies and at Lloyd’s wrote war 
risks freely from the outset. They took big risks and made large 
sums of money. I'hc premium incomes of the insurance compa- 
nies writing war risks were, in some cases, as mu( h as five times 
the pre-war standard. This was due not only to the demand for 
insurance against war perils, but also to the great increase in 
values of commodities which set in as they became scarce. 

The Government office was inaugurated under the auspices 
of the Board of Trade. The services of a number of leading under- 
writers were enlisted. On Aug. 5 IQ14, the office was opened at 
the Cannon Street hotel and the knowledge that there was a 
market for the risks undoubtedly had a very reassuring effect. 
While credit was due to several underwriters who gave their 
services in the working of this scheme, much of the organization 
fell upon Mr. W. E. Hargreaves, a leading member of Lloyd’s, 
who worked in close cooperation with the Board of Trade. 

There were thus in existence from the very beginning of the 
war facilities for the insurance of ships and cargoes against all 
the perils that then had to be faced. There was not the same 
mobilization of the shipping industry. 

Immediately after the declaration of war, freights remained 
listless. A ver7 few shipowners were able to sec wdiat Avas coming, 
and chartered neutral steamers for “ time ” at the low rates then 
ruling, and, in the event, found the transactions very profitable. 
Most shipowners, however, did not foresee the extremely heavy 
demands which would be made by the Government upon the 
industry for ships for direct war purposes. Cargo steamers were 
requisitioned to act as colliers to the fleet and were needed to 
carry supplies to the armies abroad. It was not until the end of 
1914 that freight rates began to move upwards. Just before 
the outbreak of war the grain rate from Argentina which may be 
regarded as a rex>rescntative rate, was 12s. 6d. per ton. By the 
end of the year this freight had advanced to 50s. per ton. It 
rose again sharply in the autumn of 1915, and its movements 
indicated the influence of the introduction of the Excess Profits 
duty. On Sept. 20 of that year, when Mr. McKenna, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced the tax, the Argentine 
grain freight stood at 578. fid. per ton. Within a month it had 
risen to 70s., by Nov. 20 it had advanced to 85s., and by Dec. 20 
to 1 20s. In 1916 the rate advanced further. By Jan. 20 of that 
year it stood at 140s. and by Feb. 20 at 157s. fid. The rate 
further advanced in 1916 to 1R3S, fid. Similar increases took 
pkice in other shipping trades. These increases were clearly due, 
in the first place, to the diminution in the supply of shipping 
available for commerce, which, in tuni, was caused by the ever- 
increasing requirements of the Government, and by the destruc- 
tion of shipping by the enemy, and also to the incidence of the 
Excess Profits duty. This tax provided the argument that the 
nation got the benefit of the increases. The Treasury did, but 
not the country which had to pay for them in the increased cost 
of imported commodities. It represented a form of taxation, at 


the best, imposed without the authority of Parliamciit, and the 
surplus remaining to the owners meant higher pi'ofits than, in 
pre-war years, could ever have been thought possible by them* 

For nearly two and a half years the real responsibility for the 
shipping not r^quisiliorted by the Admiralty rested with the 
Board of Trade, of which Mr. Walter Runciman was then Presi- 
dent. The President of the Board of Trade, with his multitudi- 
nous duties of endeavouring to watch over the welfare of all 
industries, was obviously incapable of giving the close attention 
to shipping which all the circumstances demanded. The public 
gradually became keenly interested in the rise that was proceed- 
ing in freights and was irritated by it. As its interest developed, 
it grew into indignation. The matter was raised in Parliament, 
but the Government of the day showed complacency, regarding 
the movement apparently as inevitable. It is true that on 
Christmas Eve, 1915, when freights were still climbing, Mr. Ar- 
thur Balfour referred in the House of Commons to the ** tcrril)le 
level ” of freights which, he admitted, increased the price, both 
of the necessities of life to the poor, and of many things which 
were essential to the Government in the proper conduct of the 
war. Yet the Government, when it was spurred into action, 
contented itself with adopting further piecemeal measures. 

GovernmetU Measures . — One successful measure taken at the 
outset might have formed a moil el for a broader policy, and, two 
and a half years later, did so. This was the requisitioning by the 
Government of the whole of the refrigerated space in the meat- 
steamers trading between the United Kingdom and Australasia. 
I'his transaction was followed, a few weeks afterwards, by the 
requisitioning of similar space in the steamers trading with S. 
America. Arrangements were, at the same time, concluded by the 
Government with the meat companies for a proportion of their 
weekly production at fixed prices- Thus, not only were there 
ample supplies secured for the navy and army at reasonable cost, 
but supplies were available to maintain the civil population. 

In the autumn of 1914 owners were asked to keep the Admiral- 
ty informed of the movements of their ships. It was a peculiar 
fact that very little, if any, information was then in the hands of 
any Government department of the services of the British 
shipping companies. Such information had to be sought from 
the companies themselves. 

In the summer of 1916 a scheme was instituted, on behalf of 
the Indian Government, for buying in India, transporting to the 
United Kingdom and selling there the exportable surplus of the 
Indian wheat crop and, through the formation of a committee of 
brokers, the freight rates were kept on a comparatively moderate 
basis. In the autumn of that year the Imperial Government was 
forced into further action. A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the desirability of particular voyages and a system of li- 
cences was introduced. Another committee was formed for the 
requisitioning of vessels for the transport of foodstuffs, and a 
third, known as the Port and Transit Executive Committee, was 
formed to deal with the congestion at the ports of the United 
Kingdom, which, by then, had become a very serious matter. 
As from March i 1916, licenses were required for all ships of 
over 500 tons gross trading to and from the United Kingdom, 

Licences were granted for whole services or particular voyages. 
The system also enabled discrimination to be exercised between 
the different ports of the United Kingdom and so it was impor- 
tant in the relief of congestion. 

The committee appointed to deal with the requisitioning of 
ships for foodstuffs followed the policy of directing owners to 
load their vessels where the need was most urgent and then to 
leave the owners to accept the full market rates of freight. 

The first chairman of the Port and Transit Executive Commit- 
tee was Lord Inch cape, and the Committee included representa- 
tives of the Admiralty, the War Office; shipping, railways and dock 
authorities. It was subsequently strengthened by the addition of 
Labour leaders. It owed responsibility, directly, to the Prime 
Minister and adopted such measures as would tend to relieve 
congestion at the ports. Its task was a formidable one and, while 
the Committee was able to bring about certain reforms, it could 
not entirely remove the troubles. These actually seemed to be 
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at their worst alter the Armistice. Immense supplies of commod- 
ities which could not be moved during the war were poured into 
the country, and the facilities for removing these proved qiute 
inadequate, with the result that sh4>s were detained for long 
periods, oi^g to inability to discharge their cargoes. Much 
public attention was focussed on the waste of shipping thereby 
involved. Strenuous efforts were made by all concerned to improve 
the situation. As an indication of what was being done, the 
Port of London Authority issued a weekly bulletin showing the 
number of vessels detained, and continued to issue this until the 
situation was completely changed and, early in 1921, the weekly 
return showed that large numbers of steamers were laid up 
idle owing to the lack of employment. Lord inchcape was suc- 
ceeded as Chairman of the Committee by Sir Norman Hill, who, 
on a breakdown of health caused by overwork was, in turn, 
succeeded at the end of 1919 by Sir John Barran. The Commit- 
tee was formally dissolved by the Prime Minister early in 1921. 
During the i)eriod of its activity it had wide powers, and, at the 
outset, had, among other measures, effected a change in the Cus- 
toms Regulations which, as was proved, were then having the 
effect of accentuating the difficulties. 

The chairman of the Ship Licensing Committee was Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Maurice Hill, and it included Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) F. W. Lewis, then deputy chairman of Messrs. Furness, 
Withy & Co., as vice-chairman, Mr. H. A. Sanderson (president 
of the International Mercantile Marine Co. and chairman of the 
Oceanic Steam Navigation Co.), Mr. Scholeficld, of Newcastle, 
Mr. Purdie, of Glasgow, and Mr. Burton Chadwick, of Liverpool. 

The Committee for the requisitioning of ships was presided 
over by Mr. J. H. Whitley, who in April 1921 became Speaker of 
the House of Commons. It included three shipowners, namely, 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) T. Royden* deputy chairman of the Cunard 
Co., Mr. (afterwards Sir) E. W. Glover, of the shipowning firm 
of Glover Bros., and Mr. R. D. Holt, the chief of the important 
shipowning firm of Liverpool. All these members had pre\'iously 
been advising the Transport Department of the Admiralty. 

In spite of the measures that were being adopted, freights 
remained on a very high level, and the shipping situation was 
very unsatisfactory. The need for complete control was urged 
persistenUy in The Times newspaper, and in Feb. 1916 the 
Government was again forced to act. In that month an Alloca- 
tion Committee, or Shipping Control Committee, was formed 
in order to apportion the tonnage according to the various and 
urgent demands that were made upon it. Lord Curzon was ap- 
pointed chairman of this Committee. Other members were 
Lord Faringdon, then better known as Sir Alexander Henderson, 
Mr. Thomas Royden, and Mr. F. W. Lewis. 

Supply of Tonnage . — It became plainer every day that the 
ever-reducing supply of tonnage was becoming less adequate to 
meet all the demands made upon it. Consequently, the Govern- 
ment decided to place restrictions on the importation of various 
commodities. The first of these to be effected were paper, paper- 
making materials, tobacco, dried fruits, furniture woods, stones 
and slates. In March 1916, a prohibition was placed on the 
importation of many articles under the general heading of 
** luxuries.” Among such articles were motor-cars for private use, 
musical instruments, cutlery, hardware, cotton and woollen 
manufactures, china ware, fancy goods and soap. A restriction 
was also placed on the importation of certain brewing materials. 

The inadequacy of the tonnage to meet the supplies was at 
that time due more to the requirements of the Government for 
ships for direct war purposes than to the depredations of the 
enemy. The highest quarterly loss of British shipping due to 
the enemy was 356,000 tonsdn the third quarter of 1915- Ii' 1916 
the ratio of loss fell; in the second quarter, the total amounted 
to 271,000 tons and in the third quarter to 284,000 tons. This 
drop was, however, only temporary, and in the fourth quarter of 
1916 the total sprang up sharply to 617,000 tons and then con- 
tinued at a high rate until the conclusion of the Armistice. 

Throughout 1916 what became known as the “ shipping prob- 
lem ” continued to attract great public attention. Articles were 
published in The Times urging the need of centralized control, in 
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order that the utmost use might be made of the continually de- 
clining supply of tonnage and so that ships might be employed 
in the most effective way, irrespective of the individual trades of 
the ownerships to which they belonged. It was realized that this 
could only be brought about when all ships were hired to the 
Government, so that it would become for the owners a matter 
of more or less inconsequence into whicli routes the vessels were 
put. The principle of standardization was also persistently urged 
in order that large numbers of vessels might be constructed on 
identical plans and of parts fabricated from the same models. It 
was not, however, until the formation of Mr. Lloyd George's 
Government in Dec. 1916 that the shipping situation was com- 
pletely taken in hand. 

Ministry of Shipping . — A feature of the new Government was 
the creation of a Ministry of Shipping. As Shipping Controller, 
Sir Joseph Maclay was appointed. Sir Joseph Maclay had been 
known in shipping circles as a successful manager of cargo steam- 
ers and, while he was little known to the general public, the 
appointment was regarded in the shipping industry as a good 
one. By his own wish Sir Joseph Maclay was not a member 
of the House of Commons, but was represented there by Sir Leo 
Chiozza Money, as parliamentary secretary. 

Various measures were soon taken to secure a better grip of the 
shipping problem. One of the most important of these was a 
general requisitioning of liners by the Government. These ves- 
sels were hired to the Government on the basis of what were 
known as Blue-book terms — those agreed early in the war with 
the Admiralty by a committee of owners presided over by Lord 
Inchcape. The management of such vessels as could be retained 
in ordinary commerce Vvas left with the owners, who were re- 
quired to give a financial account of their stewardship to the 
Government, and to pay over all profits aboyc the Government 
rates of hire. Under this system it was less important to the 
individual ownerships into which routes their vessels were put. 
It was well that control was centralized, for, early in 1917, the 
enemy submarine war intensified and the losses greatly increased. 
As compared with a loss of 617,000 tons in the last quarter of 
1916, the British tonnage sunk in the first quarter of 1917 amounted 
to 912,000 tons. The pinnacle was reached in April of that 
year and for the second quarter of 1917 the losses totalled 
1,362,000 tons. Sinkings of foreign vessels were proceeding apace 
all the lime, and in the second quarter of 1017 the total losses for 
the world amounted to 2,237,000 tons. The losses for each quar- 
ter throughout the war period are shown in the following table 
extracted from a White Paper (C. 92 21) issued at the end of 1918: — 


Period 

British 

Foreign 

Total of 
World 

1914 

Aug. and Sept 

4th Quarter 

1915 

I St Quarter 

2nd “ 

3rd “ 

4th 

1916 

1st Quarter 

2nd “ 

3rd ” 

4th ” 

1917 

I St Quarter 

2nd “ 

3rd ” 

4th ” 

1918 

1st Quarter 

2nd “ 

3rd ” 

4th ” 

Totals 

CjfOHS 

tons 

341.824 

*54.728 

215,905 

223 /) 7 () 

3 .S 6/)59 

,307,139 

325.237 

270,690 

284,358 

617,563 

911,840 

1,361,870 

952,938 

782,889 

697,668 

630,862 

512,030 

83.052 

Gross 

tons 

85,947 

126,688 

ioa,542 

150.743 

172,822 

187,234 

198,958 

251,599 

307,681 

541.780 

707.533 

875.064 

541.535 

489.954 

445,668 
331 . *45 

403.483 

93.582 

Gross 

tons 

427.77*’ 

281,416 

320,447 

380,419 

529,481 

494,373 

.524,195 

522,289 

592,039 

1,159,343 

1,619.373 

2,236,934 

1 , 494,473 

1,272,843 

1.143,336 

962,007 

915.513 

177,534 

19, 03 1, 828 

6,021,958 

1*5.053.786 


^This figure includes 210,653 gross tonnage interned in enemy 
ports. After Oct. 31 the tonnage lost by enemy action was: British 
11,916^ Foreign 2,159. 
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New Construction . — Attention was at once given by the Ship- 
ping Controller to the need of construction, and a programme for 
standardized ships was laid down. The principle of standardiza- 
tion had already received practical recognition in June 1916, 
when the Standard Shipbuilding Co., to operate at Chepstow on 
the river Wye, was formed. This company received very power- 
ful support, the capital being subscribed by, among other com- 
panies, the P. & O. and British India, New Zealand Shipping, 
Orient Steam Navigation, Federal Steam Navigation, Messrs. 
Furness, Withy & Co., the Shire Line, Messrs. A. Weir & Co., 
Messrs. Harris & Dixon, Messrs. Trindcr, Anderson & Co., 
Messrs. Bethell, Gwyn & Co., and Messrs Birt, Potter & Hughes. 
Mr. James Caird, the head of Messrs. Turnbull, Martin & Co., 
was appointed chairman, and Mr. John Sillcy, managing director 
of R. & H. Green and Sillcy Weir, an old and famous shipbuilding 
firm, was appointed vice-chairman. In Aug. of that year this 
company acquired the engineering firm of Edward Finch & Co., 
Ltd., which had originally been formed to build BrunePs Bridge 
over the river Wye. In this yard three building slips were pre- 
pared, and at the beginning of 1916 two cargo steamers of 3,300 
tons were being built there, in addition to a large number of 
smaller vessels. The first four slips for building steamers of up to 
10,000 tons in the Standard Co.’s new yard were also being pre- 
pared. DifFiculties had to be overcome in the way of securing 
sufficient labour and part of the scheme provided for the con- 
struction of a garden city. Early in 1.917 much progress had been 
made with the provision of housing accommodation under licences 
from the Ministry of Munitions. 

These yards were subsequently taken over by the Government. 
A great deal of money was spent uiion them. Various difficul- 
ties arose, and the results of the work there were very disap- 
pointing. After the Armistice the great bulk of the property 
was sold to private interests. 

On assuming office. Sir Joseph Maclay at once tackled the 
problem of shipbuilding, and appointed a committee to advise 
him on all matters connected with the acceleration of merchant 
ships under construction and nearing completion, and the general 
administration of a new merchant shipbuilding programme. 
This committee included Mr. (afterwards Sir) George J. Carter 
(of Messrs. Cammell, Laird & Co., Ltd.), president of the Ship- 
building Employers* Federation, as chairman; Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) W. S. Abell, (chief surveyor to Lloyd’s Register of Shipping); 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) F. N. Henderson (of D. & W. Henderson & 
Co., Ltd.); Mr. James Marr (of J. L. Thompson & Sons, Ltd.); 
Mr. Summers Hunter (of the North-Eastern Marine Engineering 
Co., Ltd.); Mr. (afterwards Sir) C. J. O. Sanders (of the Marine 
Department, Board of Trade); and Mr. (afterwards Sir) W. 
Rowan Thomson (of Messrs. D.«ilowan & Co., Ltd., president 
of the North-West (Clyde) Engineering Trades* Employers’ 
As.sociation) ; Mr. A. R. DuncaH, secretary to the Shipbuilding 
Employers’ Federation, who-> Sir Andrew Duncan was later 
appointed Coal Controller, wia^ecretary to the new committee. 

1'he last word in merchantrJihipbuilding then rested with the 
Admiralty, on the ground tJhkt it was necessary for the naval 
authorities to determine whli( proportion of labour and material 
should be allotted to navapand merchant construction respec- 
tively. These proportion|<Wcre dependent on the view held as to 
whether it was better to jfifecentratc on the building of destroy- 
ers and other craft for thjjpciestruction of enemy submarines and 
for the protection of merdKint vessels, or to build merchant ships. 
There was a great deal t^tbe said for the theory that it was better 
to prevent ships being sj|i^k than to build vessels to replace those 
destroyed. In May iqlJi^Sir Eric Geddes was appointed to the 
post of Navy Control!^; and shortly afterwards, Maj.-Gen, A. 
kjCoUard, director of ^and waterways and docks, in the depart- 
jillllt of the director-l^ncral of movements and railways, was 
AjiPpiited deputy coi^rollcr for au.xiliary shipbuilding. The 
Iffier term was used tcjicover all merchant vessels. In July 1917, 
4 |pl£dWarcl Carson was succeeded as First Lord of the Admiralty 
by Sir pric and Mr. (afterwards Sir) Alan Anderson 

became NavfMController. The problem of merchant shipbuilding 
was at this ttelc acute. The British shipping destroyed by the 


I enemy in 1916 represented 1,498,000 tons, or nearly three times 
the production in British yards. This had fallen from the very 
poor total of 650,000 tons in 1915 to 541,000 tons in 1916. The 
peak in British shipbuilding had been reached in 1913, when 
2,280,000 tons gross had been built, consisting of 1,920,000 tons 
of merchant vessels and 320,000 of warship tonnage calculated on 
a converted basis. It was to repeat such a production that the 
authorities at last aimed, the difficulties being enormously in- 
creased by the fact that large numbers of skilled men had been 
withdrawn from the shipbuilding industry for the fighting forces. 
The military authorities agreed to release such skilled men as 
could be spared, but as these were scattered over the various 
theatres of war, their return was very slow. 

When responsibility for mercantile shipbuilding was trans- 
ferred from the Ministry of Shipping to the Admiralty, some 
little friction arose between the new authorities responsible and 
the old Advisory Committee to the Shipping Controller, and in 
the autumn of 1918 a Shipbuilding Council to the Navy Con- 
troller was created, consisting of the members of the old Commit- 
tee and advisers from the Admiralty. The position continued in 
some respects unsatisfactory, and in the spring of 1918, after an 
agitation for a more energetic merchant shipbuilding programme, 
Lord Pirrie was appointed Director-General of Merchant Ship- 
building, the official appointment being announced in the House 
of Commons on March 20 1918. He was regarded as the out- 
standing figure in British shipbuilding, and he was able to infuse 
energy into the shipbuilding programme. One of his first efforts 
was very greatly to improve the organization for the repair of 
damaged ships. Many vessels, after being torpedoed, managed 
to limp into ports, some of which, notably Falmouth, became 
seriously congested. A system of close and centralized control 
of the repairing facilities was organized, and much was done to 
make the damaged ships soon available again for service. The 
assistance of the United States in merchant construction had 
been earnestly invited. That country threw itself into the effort 
with immense fervour, and the height of the shipbuilding cam- 
paign was reached there in the summer of 1918. In June 1918, as 
responsibility for merchant shipbuilding now rested with the 
Department of the Controller-General, Sir. Alan Anderson re- 
signed from the position of Navy Controller. After the Armis- 
tice the responsibility for the completion of the merchant ship- 
building programme was transferred again to Sir Joseph Maclay, 
the Shipping Controller. 

Financial results of the shipbuilding programme were de- 
scribed in the House of Commons on March 12 1921, by Col. 
Leslie Wilson, parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Ship- 
ping. Colonel Wilson stated that the total cost of 228 ships 
built in the United Kingdom for the Government was £36,481,- 
000, and that the ships were subsequently sold for £47,591,000, 
showing a total profit of £11,110,000. An agreement was entered 
into with the Government by Lord Inchcape, who undertook to 
distribute the ships to those British owners who desired them, in 
proportion to their losses. The agreement was made on the 
basis that no profit should accrue to him through the transaction. 
Outside the United Kingdom there were built for the British 
Government 122 ships, the vessels being built at much higher 
prices than those paid for the vessels constructed in the United 
Kingdom. The total cost of these vessels was £26,884,000, and 
the selling price was £18,289,000, showing a loss on the ships 
built abroad of £8,595,000. The net profit on 378 ships built and 
sold, excluding any allowance for depreciation, was £2,515,000. 
Colonel Wilson maintained that the Government would have 
been fully justified in taking depreciation into account, and, 
allowing 5% depreciation on 311 ships which were being worked, 
there would have been a net profit not of £2,515,000, but of 
£5,122,000. Again, but for the new ships it would have been 
necessary for the Government to try to charter neutral vessels, 
for which high rates of freight would have had to be paid. This 
would, it was estimated, have involved an addition^ expendi- 
ture of £27,000,000. There was no question that the Government 
acted wisely, at any rate from the financial point of view, in dis- 
posing of the ships when it did. They were offered to the ship- 
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ping industry at a time when freights were still high, and so 
substantial prices were bid. A very different situation existed 
when the ex^-Germaii ships allotted to this country were offered 
to British shipowners, again through the medium of Lord Inch- 
cape. Severe depression had, by then, fallen on the shipping 
industry, and the absorption of the ships, many of which were 
not of attractive tyi>c to British owners, was a very slow matter. 

Replying to a question in the House of Commons on May 24 
1921, Sir Robert Horne, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated 
that 202 ex-enemy ships allotted to the British Empire for final 
ownership had been sold, and that 8$ merchant ships and 22 
trawlers remained unsold. The gross amount realized was 
£141523,074. From this gross total there fell to be deducted ex- 
penses of repair, delivery, etc., and a considerable part of the 
purchase money was payable in instalments over a period of 
years. The net cash then passing was £6,500,000. 

IVar Services of the Mercantile Marine , — All I he classes of 
British ships which form a great mercantile marine rendered 
services of immense value to the Allies during the war. Merchant 
vessels, in comparison with warships, were once described as 
being mere cockleshells, yet their crews faced the hidden dangers 
of mine and torpedo without flinching. The persistent reduction 
of the British mercantile marine which proceeded was a matter 
of extreme gravity to the Allies. Experience showed that the 
losses of the large and fast liners were, in every way, more for- 
midable than those of the ordinary cargo vessels. When at last 
the United Kingdom, enthusiastically supported by the United 
States, bent energies on the construction of merchant vessels, it 
was the simple cargo steamers that were built. In both countries 
the plan of building simple vessels of standard type was adopted. 
Everything that was complicated was ruled out. Straight lines 
were substituted for curves, and parts were produced in great 
numbers, so that identical ships could be built rapidly. In the 
United States the principle of standard construction was car- 
ried further than in England. There, steel works, which had 
never undertaken shipbuilding work before, produced shapes and 
angles for ships, and the assembling of the parts was carried out 
by bridge builders and other steel workers who had had no pre- 
vious experience of shipbuilding. In England fabrication on 
somewhat similar lines was planned in connexion with the new 
shipyards on the river Wye, of which control was assumed by 
the Government, but these plans did not begin to show their full 
effect until the conclusion of the war made such methods no 
longer necessary. While, in a case of emergency, a good case 
could be established for building cargo vessels in mass production, 
like Ford motor-cars, there was no similar way of building the 
large liners. In the height of the crisis and, indeed, throughout 
the war, the building of such vessels yielded place to the need for 
carriers of food and munitions. Yet the duties devolving on the 
liners steadily increased. At first a comparatively small number 
were requisitioned to serve as merchant cruisers, patrol vessels, 
hospital ships, and transports. The Dardanelles campaign made 
heavy demands on this type of vessel, and, later, the Salonika 
expedition. The climax was reached when, in the spring, summer 
and autumn of 1918 every possible ship that could be provided 
was needed to transport American troops. Liners were with- 
drawn from every British service and vessels never intended for 
such work were put into the N. Atlantic route. It was indeed 
fortunate for the nation that a large mercantile marine was in 
existence at the outbreak of war, and the magnificent services 
of some of the greatest ships will be always remembered. 

Of all the crimes committed by Germany at sea, the destruc- 
tion of the “Lusitania” on May 7 1915 remains the outstanding 
example. The liner was torpedoed near the Old Head of Kinsale, 
when 1,195 persons were drowned, including 291 women and 9 
children. Represented in tonnage alone this loss was exceeded 
by the “Britannic,” sunk in the Aegean Sea on Nov. 21 1916, by 
submarine or mine, while employed as a hospital ship. The 
“Britannic,” uncompleted on the outbreak of war, was of 
48,158 tons and was the largest White Star liner. The “Lusi- 
tania,” built in 1907, was of 31,550 tons. 

Splendid service was performed by the sister ship “Maurc- 
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tania.” At first she was employed in the ordinary trans-Atlantic 
service, where her speed was of great importance in view of i>ossi- 
ble attacks by German cruisers. In June 1915 she flew the White 
Ensign, conveying troops to Mudros for the Gaflipoli campaign. 
Four months later she became a hospital ship. In Dec. 1916 she 
again became a troopship and brought Canadian troops to tliis 
country. Early in 1918 she became an armed cruiser, but was 
soon engaged in bringing American troops to Europe. She also 
carried many distinguished passengers whose urgent duties made 
it necessary for them to cross the Atlantic. Fine service was also 
rendered by the Cunard liner “ Aquitauia,” of 45,600 tons. Only 
three round voyages between Liverpool and New York had been 
made by this great ship before the war. At once she was requisi- 
tioned by the Admiralty and was commissioned as a merchant 
cruiser, leaving Liver^KX)! in this capacity four days after the 
outbreak of war. She became a transport later and carried 
30,000 troops to the Dardanelles; then she became a hospital 
ship and as such carried 25,000 men. Early in 19 1 8 she was re- 
fitted as a transport, and in nine voyages carried 60,000 Ameri- 
can troops. The liner was extremely useful in repatriating troops 
after the Armistice, and in the spring of 1921, in the middle of the 
shipping depression, had the reputation of being the only ship 
afloat that was earning any money. Besides carrying large 
numbers of saloon passengers, she was eminently fitted for the 
transport of emigrants, of whom she carried enormous numbers 
from the Continent. 

The “Carmania,” well known as a Cunard liner before the 
war, distinguished herself by sinking the German merchant 
cruiser “Cap Trafalgar” in a duel. The “Laconia,” another 
Cunard liner, shared in the operations in the Rufiji river, East 
Africa, when the German cruiser “Kdnigsberg” was sunk. 
Besides the “Lusitania,” the Cunard Co. lost the following 
vessels: — the “Caria,” “Veria” (1915), “Franconia,” “Alaunia” 
(1916), “Ivernia,” “Lycia,” “Folia,” “Trachia,” “Fcllria,” 
“Ultonia,” “Volodia,” “Vinovia” (1917), “Andania,” “Valeria,” 
“Aurania,” “Ansonia,” “Vandalia,” “Carpathia,” “Flavia” 
and “Ascania” (1918). These represented extremely serious 
losses, and after the Armistice the company put in hand an ex- 
tensive programme of construction. Unfortunately the cost of 
building was then on a very high level. 

Losses of the White Star Line were also serious and included, 
besides the “Britannic,” the “Oceanic,” “Arabic,” “Laurcntic,” 
“Cymric,” “Afric,” “Georgic,” “Cedric” and “Delphic.” Short- 
ly after the outbreak of war, the “Oceanic,” “Teutonic,” “Ced- 
ric,” “Celtic” and “Laurcntic” were commissioned as armed 
cruisers. The “Laurcntic” was sunk by submarine off the coast 
of Ireland in Jan. 1917, while carrying gold, of which a substan- 
tial proportion was recovered in salvage operations after the 
Armistice. The “Teutonic,” built in 1889, and one of the most 
famous of the White Star liners, was suijsequcntly acquired by 
the Government and was later publicly offered for sale. Services 
of immense value were rendered by the “Olympic” of 46,439 
tons. She was employed in carrying troops to Gallipoli and in 
bringing, first, Canadian troops, then Chinese labour battalions, 
and, finally, American troops to Europe. Her war record in- 
cluded that of transporting more than 200,000 persons during the 
period, including the wives and families of Canadian soldiers 
returning to Canada after the war. Among her special services 
were the rescue of the company of the super-dreadnought battle- 
ship “Audacious,” sunk by a mine off the N. coast of Ireland, 
and the ramming of a large German submarine in the English 
Channel in May 1918. 

Several of the ships of the allied company, the Atlantic Trans- 
port Co., were employed in the transport of troops. These in- 
cluded the liners “ Minneapolis,” “ Minnesota,” “ Minnewaska,” 
“ Minnetonka,” “ Marquette,” “ Manitou,” “ Menominee,” 
“ Missouri ” and “ Maryland.” Besides carrying troops, the ves- 
sels of the Atlantic Transport Co. carried large numbers of horses 
and mules, for which service the vessels were especially suitable. 
The losses of the line, representing 24,100 tons, or 43% of the 
fleet, included all the regular passenger liners which were most 
favourably known in the trade between London and New York. 
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Litiets of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Services were employed 
as merchant cruisers and transports. At once the ** Alsatian,” 

Victorian ” and ” Virginian ” were requisitioned and placed in 
the loth Cruiser Squadron which was responsible for a share of 
the blockade of Germany. The “ Calgarian ” was sunk on March 
1 1918 when proceeding in charge of a convoy of 30 ships. 

The total number of vessels lost by the P. & 0 . Co. and its 
allied lines was 81, representing 491,600 tons, while 14 vessels of 
76,600 tons were lost through marine causes. One of the most 
heroic actions of war at sea was fought between the ”Otaki” 
of the a.ssociated New Zealand Shii)ping Co. (whose commander, 
Lt. Archibald Bisset Smith, received a posthumous award of the 
V.C.) and the disguised heavily armed German cruiser Moewe.” 
After the ” Otaki ” had suffered several casualties and much 
damage had been done to the hull which was heavily on fire, Lt. 
Smith ordered the boats to be launched in order that the crew 
might be rescued. He remained on the ship and went down with 
her when the vessel sank with colours flying. 

The Orient Co.’s liners “Otranto,” “Orama” and “Otway” 
were early commissioned as armed cruisers and, at the beginning 
of 1915, the “ Orvicto ” and “ Ophir ” were likewise commissioned. 
Subsequently the “ Ophir ” was bought by the Government. 
Other vessels of the line were employed as transports. The 
“Otranto” was lost by collision on Oct. 6 1918. 

Heavy losses were suffered by the various companies controlled 
by Sir John Ellerman. In all, 103 ocean vessels, with a total car- 
go capacity of 600,000 to 750,000 tons, were destroyed. These 
included the liner “City of Athens” mined off CafW Town in | 
Aug. 1917. The “City of Winchester” was the merchant 
vessel to be destroyed during the war, being captured by the 
German cruiser “ Kbnigsberg,” while homeward bound from ! 
India with a very valuable cargo of produce. Another liner 
belonging to the Ellerman fleets was mined far from Europe. 
The “ City of Exeter,” a fine passenger ship, struck a mine in the 
Indian Ocean, about 400 m. from Bombay. Number i hold filled 
at once, and the master gave orders for the passengers and crew 
to leave the ship, 'fhen the master and chief engineer returned 
and, at grave risk, made a thorough examination of the ship. 
They decided that, with the exercise of the greatest care, the 
crippled vessel could reach Bombay under her own steam. The 
passengers reftmbarked and the vessel safely arrived in port. 
This was only one example of fine seamanship, of which there 
were many hundreds of magnificent cases during the war. When 
the enemy’s submarine campaign became intensified not a voyage 
through infested waters could have been completed without the 
exorcise of courage of the highest order, and repeatedly the sea- 
manship and endurance of the officers and crews were put to the 
severest test. There were lurking dangers for the ancient little 
collier which had to feel her way up and down the North Sea, her 
one protection being a little gun — slight armament against a 
powerfully armed submarine; for the great liners which pro- 
ceeded without escort and relied on their speed, their own guns, 
their “dazzle painting,” and their zig-zag courses to baffle the 
efforts of the enemy to sink them with, perhaps, several thousand 
troops on board ; and for the slower cargo vessels which, in convoy 
formation, when thick weather obscured the other ships, ran the 
very serious risk of collision. 

Vessels of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. had the distinc- 
tion of being the first among British liners to be fitted before 
the war for carrying a gun for defensive purposes. This was in 
accordance with the policy initiated, before the war, by Mr. 
Winston Churchill when First Lord of the Admiralty. Royal j 
Mail vessels were largely employed as armed cruisers, transports I 
and'hospital ships. As armed cruisers there were commissioned 
the “Andes,” “Arlanza,” “Almanzora,” “Avon,” (“Avoca”), 

“ Ebro ” and “ Alcantara. ” The last named, only lightly armed, 
fdlight the disguised German raider “ Greif ” for 20 minutes in the 
Nbrth Sea, and sank with colours flying just before her enemy 
■>« 0 int to the bottom. The “Asturias” was torpedoed while 
ijlaring all the marks of a hospital ship. Other ships of the line 
1 bore the Red Cross were the “Araguaya,” “Drina,” 

'•^'liiifeeqUibo,” “Tagus,” “Agadir,” “Berbice” and “Balantia” 


(renamed “ St. Margaret of Scotland ”). Many vessels of the 
fleets were sunk, including the large liners “ Amasx>D,” “ Drina,” 
and ** Merionethshire.” 

No fewer than six of the Union-Castle liners were torpedoed 
or mined while serving as hospital ships, namely, the “ Galeka,” 
“Braemar Castle,” “Dover Castle,” “Glcnart Castle” (twice), 
“Gloucester Castle,” and “Llandovery Castle.” While based 
on Southampton the hospital ships of the company carried 

331.000 British wounded oflicers and men to port and also 
landed 8,200 enemy wounded. The liners “Armadale Castle,” 
“Edinburgh Castle,” “Kinfauns Castle,” and “Kildonan 
Castle ” were commissioned as armed merchant cruisers. The 
company’s vessels also carried very large numbers of troops. It 
was not surprising that, after the Armistice, many months 
elapsed before a sufficient number of vessels could be again 
placed in the ordinary S. African passenger service to provide 
weekly sailings. 

Recognition of the services of British shipping during the war 
was made by the King and his ministers in various speeches. 
Speaking at the Guildhall on July 29 1919, the King declared 
that the splendid services of the officers and men of the British 
mercantile marine had been vital to the successful issue of the 
war. From day to day these men had been facing death no less 
than the soldiers in the fighting line, and, even when the sub- 
marine menace was at its height, no single British crew ever 
refused to sail. He urged the re-creation of the merchant navy 
and the development of the ports as essential if the United 
Kingdom was to regain its old supremacy. 

Men of the mercantile marine marched in the procession of 
the Allied and Associated Forces through the streets of London 
on July 19, 1919. There was also a special pageant of the Sea 
Services on Aug. Bank Holiday 1919. This took the form of a 
procession of lifeboats, bearing the House flags of all the shipping 
companies, from the Pool of London to Chelsea. The procession 
was headed by a launch flying the flag of the Port of London 
Authority, followed by a steam vessel of Trinity House, with 
the Duke of Connaught, as Master, on board. Then came, a 
picket boat with a naval officer in charge as escort to the Royal 
barge. In this were the King and Queen, Queen Alexandra, the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Albert (afterwards Duke of York) and 
other members of the Royal Family. Following this was a speci- 
ally prepared barge bearing the Lords of the Admiralty and 
then the Lord Mayor, as admiral of the Port of London, in the 
barge of the commander-in-chief at the Nore. These were 
followed by launches of the Ministry of Shipping, the Customs 
and Excise, Lloyd’s and the Thames Conservancy. A dozen 
twelve-oared naval cutters, four picket boats and an armed 
motor-launch of the navy, models of naval guns, motor and 
steam lifeboats, a motor-launch carrying Trinity House pilots, 
steam-boats of the Mercantile Marine Association and boats 
from the training ships, fishermen’s motor drifters, and vessels 
representing the Missions to Seamen. The rear was brought up 
by 70 lifeboats towed by tugs bearing the flags of the various 
shipping ownerships. Bands were placed along the line of route 
and famous old sea songs were sung. Such a commemoration 
was unprecedented, but then the services of the mercantile 
marine during the war were likewise unique. 

The Commonwealth Government Line . — In the summer of 1916 
a development occurred of great importance to shipping. For 
some titne Australia had been seriously disturbed about the 
diflicultics encountered in arranging for her exportable surplus 
of wheat, a matter of vital importance to the Commonwealth. 
With the ever-diminishing supply of tonnage, British vessels 
had naturally been directed more and more into the N. Atlantic, 
since it was obviously much quicker to bring wheat to the United 
Kingdom — less than 3,000 m. across the ocean — than more than 

12.000 miles. Mr. W. M. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia, arrived in the United Kingdom in March 1916, but he got 
little satisfaction from the Imperial authorities on the shipping 
question. He sailed for home in June and, when he was on the 
water, the announcement was made that he had bought, on 
account of the Commonwealth Government, 15 second-hand 
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cargo vessels. The steamers had an average dead*weight carrying 
capacity of between 7,000 and 8,000 tons, and 10 of them were 
taken from Messrs. Burrell’s Strath line. For the larger vessels 
the price worked out at about £19 a ton. This was, perhaps, 
from four to five times greater than the pre-war price, but as 
events occurred, the purchase proved a profitable one, financially, 
for Australia. One effect was that the vessels were removed from 
the United Kingdom Register and were no longer subject to 
excess profit taxation. This action of Mr. Hughes hardly com- 
mended itself to any of the shipping authorities in the United 
Kingdom, but he had shown unmistakably that full recognition 
:had to be given to the Australian viewpoint. In the autumn of 
that year the President of the Board of Trade announced that 
ia large purchase had been made of Australian wheat on behalf 
of the Imperial Government, and that a number of steamers had 
been requisitioned to procecfl to load the wheat in Australia. 
As the supply of available sliipping became stca<iily less, it 
proved impracticable to transport ^ the wheat bought, and 
immense quantities were stored in Australia until after the con- 
clusion of the war. 

The purchase of the 15 cargo vessels represented the founda- 
tion of a Commonwealth Government line. Being free from 
taxation and with freights ruling high, large profits were earned, 
which made the venture temporarily, at any rate, profitable to 
the Australian people. A number of German steamers sebed 
in Australia were added to the fleet and, later, ships were built 
both in Australia and the United Kingdom. In 1919 Mr. W. M, 
Hughes, on a visit to the United Kingdom, placed contracts for 
five large steamers with leading builders. These were designed 
for carrying a large amount of refrigerated cargo, and some 
hundreds of third-class passengers. Limited accommodation 
was to be provided for a few Xiassengers in the saloon. The first 
of these steamers, the “ Moreton Ray,” of 14,500 tons gross, 
was launched from Messrs. Vickers’s shipyard at Barrow on 
April 23 1921. It was then asserted that the four other vessels 
would be in the water during the ensuing few months, and that 
all the vessels would be in service before the end of 192 1. Between 
the time of the placing of the contracts in 1919 and the time of 
launching, the cost of ship construction had risen very seriously. 
All work was done on the ” time and lime ” principle, by which 
the owners paid for the cost of materials, the cost of labour, an 
allowance for overhead charges, and a sum, either as a fixed 
amount or as a percentage on the outlay, as profit to the builders. 
The ships were thus understood to have cost considerably more 
than had been expected, and with freights falling, the problem 
of making the vessels pay their way was enhanced. A wooden 
ship programme carried out for Australia in the United States 
was hardly successful financially. The building of wooden 
vessels, of which large numbers were constructed for the Amer- 
ican mercantile marine, could only be regarded as an emergency 
measure. The inauguration of the Commonwealth line aroused 
much criticism from shipping managers, who cordially disliked 
the idea of a State enterprise. They maintained, and could do 
so justifiably, that a State enterprise could be carried on without 
the same consideration for profit and loss as a public company, 
if, for instance, a Government chose to carry merchandise at 
below cost price. 

The Canadian Merchant Marine . — Canada instituted a line of 
Government steamers. It found itself after the Armistice with 
a great fleet of vessels which had been built in the x>eriod of 
emergency. Instead of offering them to the shipping industry, 
it decided to operate them on account of the nation. A corpora- 
tion was formed, entitled the Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd., in close conjunction with the Canadian National 
railways. The policy of the management was to institute new 
services and to work in cooperation with the existing lines, 
rather than to compete with them. New services were established 
to and from the United Kingdom and many parts of the world. 
In 1920 an agreement was entered into with Messrs. Alfred 
Holt & Co. for a joint trans-Pacific service to and from Van- 
couver, and with the British India Co. for a service between 
Montreal and Indian ports, via the Sui^ Canal. In the United 
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Kingdom the Cunard Co. acted as managers for the line. The 
usual practice in making these arrangements with the shipping 
companies was for the Canadian National railways to represent 
the steamship companies in Canada, and for the agents of the 
shipping companies abroad to act similarly for the railways. 
This policy of working in conjunction with the shipping com- 
panies disarmed criticism, which was very strong iri the case of 
the Australian scheme. 

Amaljiamation and Fusion Schemes . — ^Numerous amalgamations 
and fusion schemes took place between 1910 and 1921. Sir Owen 
Philipps, who at the beginning of 1910 was chairman of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co., was particularly active in the policy of 
fusion. In that year the capital was acquired of the Pacinc Steam 
Navigation Co., which was mainly interested in the trade with the 
E. and W. coasts of S. America. In the same year a fusion agreement 
was entered into with Ehlcr, Dempster 8t Co., Ltd., which owed its 
development largely to the genius of the late Sir Alfred Jones. In 
1911, the capital was acquire<J of Lamport & Holt, Ltd., largely 
concerned in the trade between the United Kingdom and also the 
United States and S. America, and in the same year an agreement 
was entered into with the Glen Line, Ltd., which is concernt^l in 
Far Ea.stern trade. Incidentally, the Glen Line is notable among 
British ownerships for its policy of building motor-ships, which is 
known to have been very successful. I n 1912 the capital of the Union- 
Castle Co. was acquired by the Royal Mail Co. and the Elder 
Dempster Co. This, perhaps, was the most important of the fusion 
agreements which Sir Owen Philipps effected. The Union-('astle Co., 
a consolidation of the old Union and Castle comiitinies in the S. 
African trade, had been feeling the loss of a great chief in the death 
of Sir Donald Currie, to whose extraordinary powers the line owed 
vciy much. In 1913 control was secured of the Nelson Lines, Ltd., 
which was and is engaged in the carriage of meat to the United King- 
dom from Argentina, together with participation in the passenger 
trade. In 1917 an interest was acquired in MacAndrews & Co., Ltd., 
concerned in trade with the Peninsula; in the Coast Lines, Ltd., a 
consolidation of coasting companies trading round the United 
Kingdom; and in the Moss Line, Ltd. In 1919 an interest was se- 
cured in the old-established ownership of Davi<l Maclver & Co., Ltd., 
in Messrs. Bullard, King & Co., Ltd., and in Messrs. J. ife P. Hut- 
chinson, Ltd. While Sir Owen Philipps thus had enormous interests 
in British shipping, Lord Inchcape was also to the forefront in effect- 
ing fusion schemes. 

At the end of 1914, Sir Thomas Sutherland retired from the posi- 
tions of chairman and managing director of the P, Sc O. Company. 
For 42 years he had occupiecl the office of managing director and for 
34 years that of chairman. 1 'he expansion of the P. & O. Co. will 
always be associated with his name. His last important act was to 
effect an amalgamation with the British India ( 0., of which Lord 
Inchcape was managing director. On the retirement of Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, Lord Inchcape liecame chairman and managing director 
of the P. & O. Company. 

In June 1916, the P. & O. Co. acquired an interest in the New 
Zealand Shipping C'o., which, in turn, controlled the Federal Line 
trading with Australia. Exactly a year later, in June 1917, a repre- 
sentative interest was secured in the Union Steamship Co. of New 
Zealand, which not only provided various coasting services in New 
Zealand, but also maintained services with Australia, British 
Columbia, and India. In the autumn of I9r7 shiires were secured in 
the Hain & Mercantile Steam.ship Co., and also in the Nourse Line, 
each of which possessed a considerable amount of cargo tonnage. 
The fleets of these three companies, together, included 107 steamers 
of 370,000 tons gross. 

Other notable fusions of the war period included the acquisition of 
a controlling interest in the Prince Line, Ltd., which had been as- 
sociated with the name of its founder Mr. James Knott. This 
acquisition, which was effected in Aug. 1916, involved the addition of 
37 steamers, mainly cargo vessels, to those controlled by Messrs. 
Furness, Withy. 

In Oct. 1916, Sir John Ellermam chief of the Ellerman Llnes^ ac- 
quired all the shares of Messrs. Thomas Wilson, Sons Sc Co., Ltd., 
the Wilson fleet including nearly 80 vessels of about 200,000 tons. 
Its services were based on Hull, At almost the same time an agree- 
ment was concluded between the Anchor Line (Henderson Bros., 
Ltd.) and the Donaldson Line, Ltd., for a fusion, under the title 
of the Anchor-Donaldson Line, with Sir Alfred Booth, chairman of 
the Cunard Co., as chief of the new formation. I'hc agreement meant 
that the Cunard Co. secured control of the Donalclson Line, for it 
already had a controlling interest in the Anchor Line. 

Shipowners* Associations . — Important work wasdone by the Liver- 
pool Steamship Owners’ Association, especially through the war 
period. It acted on the principles upon which it was founded in 
I8d8. These were, broadly, that the growth and prosperity of the 
British mercantile marine is dependent on the enterprise, skill and 
ability of the individuals directly concerned, and that neither State 
control nor .State aid can prove an effective substitute for these 
qualities. The Association has not sought to interfere with the indi- 
vidual freedom of its members. It has, however, consistently opposed 
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All measures calculated either to transfer the control of the country's 
^hipping to ofiicial hands, or to hamper its development by ri^id 
rules and standards. It has rec(^nized that the hrst duty of the ship- 
owner is to secure the safety of the lives and property entrusted to his 
care, but it has maintain^ that the individual shipowner, as long 
as he is discharging that duty Js entitled to carry on his business in 
the manner which will attain the best results. 

The Association had much to do, particularly through the work 
of its secretary. Sir Norman Hill, with the establishment of the War 
Risks Insurance Scheme. Throughout the war period It consistently 
worked with the object of getting the maximum number of voyages 
made and the maximum number of cargoes carried^ It cooperated 
with the Government authorities when control of shipping was 
obviously necessary, and when tlie ^reat emergency had paMed, it 
pressed for freedom for the shipping Industry. 

A marl^ development has taken place in recent years in the 
organization of London shipowners through an extension of the 
activities of the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom* 
Rather curiously, the formation of the Chamber in Feb. 1878, was 
distinguished by the appointment of a Hull shipowner as president. 
This member was Mr. Henry John Atkinson. The Chamber was 
composed of local shipowning associations in various ports and of 
most of the Protection and Indemnity Clubs, with a central office 
in London. Its primary objects were to discuss questions affecting 
sliipping; to disseminate information, from time to time, on matters 
concerning the industry, and to secure the advantages of united 
action, especially in communications with the Government and va- 
rious bodies. The Chamber did useful work for many years under its 
original constitution, but the events of the war showed the need for 
a more effective organization that would include all classes of ship- 
ping. Largely due to the enterprise of Sir Kenneth Anderson, tne 
president of the Chamber in 1915, the reconstruction of the Chamber 
was carried out. Sir Kenneth Anderson was succeeded as chairman 
in 191^ by Sir William Raeburn, who held the office for three years 
assisted by Mr. J. Herbert Scrutton as vice-president. During the 
years 1910-7 new life was put into the Chamber, and much was done 
to keep the public informed on matters affecting the shipping in- 
dustry. Until the reconstruction, the Chamber was fairly represent- 
ative of the ordinary cargo steamship owners, but the great pas^n- 
ger and cargo steamship companies had not actively been identified 
with its work. In 1917 a number of highly important steamship 
companies ioined the Cliamlier, including the Peninsular and Orien- 
tal Steam Navigation Co., the R<^al Mail Steam Packet Co., and 
the Union-Castle Mail Steamship Company. The finances were put 
on a sound basis, enabling the necessary cost of maintaining the 
work to be secured on the plan of a levy on the tonnage. New offices 
were taken, and Mr. 11. M. Cleminson, a leading shipping lawyer and 
member of the firm of Messrs. Botterell & Roche, was appointed 
general manager. Sir William Raeburn, who was elected president 
in 1916, held office for two years and was succeeded as president by 
Lord Inchcape in iQi8,who also held the position for two years. In 
loao Mr. W, J, Noble was elected president. He was succeecled by 
Sir Owen Philipps in 1921 , with Sir Frederick Lewis as vice-president. 

The constituents of the Chamber at the beginning of 1921 con- 
sisted of 19 local and special associations, such as those at Belfast, 
Swansea, on the N.E. coast and Glasgow; u Protection and In- 
demnity Clubs; 7 Freight, Demurrage and Defence Clubs and ship- 
owners entering their tonnage direct, of which early in 1921 there 
was 5 ,a30,8oo tons. The aggregate amount of tonnage entered 
under the heading of FVotcction and Indemnity Clubs represented 
6,364,300 tons. Membership of these clubs is oi>on to any shipowner 
possessing a seaworthy vessel who wishes to cover himself against 
third-tjarty risks. Only British owners are eligible for meml>ership 
of the Chamber. Until 1919 the Chamber was not incormratedj but 
in that year it obtained the grant of a Royal Charter. The business 
of the Chamber is conducted by a council of shipowners who are 
nominated by the various constituents. Incorporated in the Cham- 
ber is the Documentary Committee, which examines and approves 
forms of charter between shipowners and merchants. 

Statistics . — In the 1919^-20 edition of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
the figures for the mercantile marines 01 the princi{ 3 Hl maritime 
countries before and after the war were set out. These figures were 
so important and authoritative that they are given in the table follow- 
ing. Outstanding facts were the decrease of 2,547,000 tons in the 
shipping owned by the United Kingdom, the gain of 7,746,000 tons 
to the seagoing merchant marine of the United States, the loss of 
l,888,oix) tons by Germany, and the gain of 6i7,o<^ tons to Japan. 

In this edition the Register went further than setting out the actual 
figures of gains and losses. It attempted to estimate the position of 
the world’s tonnage as it would have been if there had lieen no war. 
There were obvious difficulties in the way of arriving at a definite 
(xmclusion in the case of various countries, tor many factors had to be 
taken into account, but a careful estimate was prepared on the follow- 
ing assumptions. These were: (i) it was reasonable to expect that 
the percentage of addition to the world’s tonnage would have 
continued at the ratio (a decreasing one) recorded during the previous 
15 pre-war years, and that the percentage of the Unit^ Kingdom 
tonnage to the world's tonnage would show, approximately, the 
tome ratio of decrease recorded during the most recent of these 
years; (2) countries in which there had been a large addition of 
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Tune 1914 
Thousand 
tons gross 

June 191? 
Thousand 
tons gross 

Difference ] 

Country 

Thous’d 

tons 

Per 

cent 

United Kingdom . 

18,^2 

1’M^ 

"-2,547 

- 13-5 

British Dominions 

1.633 

+ 231 

-f 14-1 

America (United 
States) ; 

Seagoing 

2,027 

9,773 

+7.746 

+382"t 

Great Lakes 

2,260 

2,160 

— 100 

- 4*4 

Austria-Hungary . 

1,052 

713 

- 339 

- 32-2 

Denmark 


770 

631 

- 139 

- I8-1 

France . 


1,922 

1,962 

"b 40 

+ 2-1 

Germany 


5.135 

3,247 

-1,888 

- 36-8 
- 64 6 

Greece 


821 

291 

- 530 

Holland . 


L 472 

1,574 

1,238 

-h 102 

+ 6-9 

Italy 


1,430 

— 192 

- 13*4 

Japan . 


1,708 

2,325 

+ 617 

-f 36-1 

Norway . 


1,957 

1,597 

— 360 

— i8‘4 

— I9«8 

Spain 


884 

709 

- 

Sweden 


1,015 

917 

- 9*7 

Other Countri 

es 

2,427 

2,552 

+ 125 

4 - 5*2 

Grand total 

45.404 

47.«97 

+2.493 

+ 5’5 

Total abroad . 

26,512 



+S.040 

+ 19*0 


tonnage during the previous quinquennial period might be expected 
to show a reduction in the ratio of increase, and, as a rule, the larger 
the previous increase the larger would such reduction be; (3) allow- 
ances were made in the special cases of countries where pre-war 
conditions pointed to the acquisition of tonnage, in the near future, 
at a higher ratio than that recorded during the previous period. 

The net result of the calculations made was to show that the 
British mercantile marine had suffered a loss of 5,202,000 tons, and 
foreign mercantile marines, with the exception of the United States of 
America, a loss of 9,000,000 tons, making a total loss to the world of 

14.202.000 tons. As a partial set-off to these losses, the United States 
gained 6,729,000 tons, so that the net world’s loss expressed in gross 
tonnage, was 7,473,000 tons. Germany’s loss was set out as 3,582,000 
tons, but it was explained that her losses were actually greater, since 
vessels which at the date of the Armistice had not been captured or 
requisitioned by other countries were included in her mercantile 
marine. Excluding enemy countries, the greatest sufferers after the 
United Kingdom were Norway, whose losses^ were estimated at 

1.025.000 tons; Italy, which suffered a diminution of 677,000 tons; 
and France with an estimated loss of 536,000 tons. 

In these calculations the question of the comparative efficiencies 
of the pre-war and post-war merchant fleets was not taken into ac- 
count. The Register pointed out that, apart from additioius to the 
merchant fleets of the world before the war, replacements of steam 
tonnage lost, broken up, etc., amounted each year to about i\% 
of the total tonnage owned, while during the war it required new 
tonnage equivalent to 33 of the steam tonnage owned in 1914 to 
replace the losses. There is no doubt that a large amount of the ton- 
nage afloat at the end of the war represented shipping which, in 
ordinary conditions, would have been broken up and ri^laccd by 
modern and more economical vessels. How this factor affected the 
statistical position is indicated by the statement that in the three 
pre-war years 1911-3, nearly 2,000,000 tons of steamers were sold 
to foreign owners and replaced by better vessels, while during the 
three years 1916-8 probably less than 100,000 tons of steamers were 
sold in this way. Further, a large proportion of the shipping built 
during the war was, undoubtedly, not the equal in general efficiency 
of that built in the few years immediately preceding. Taking all 
these considerations into account, the Register estimated that, 
through the war, the world had lost 8,500,000 tons gross of shipping, 
representing a dead-weight carrying capacity of 12,500,000 tons. 

within 12 monthvS the position was very much changed. The total 
tonnage of the world increased from 47,897,000 tons in June 1919 
to 53,905,000 tons in June 1920, an increase of 6,008,000 tons. The 
loss suffered by the United Kingdom as at June 1919 of 2,5^47,000 
tons had been reduced to a decrease of only 78 1 ,000 tons. The U nited 
States gain of 7,7^6,000 tons had been increased to one of 10,379,000 
tons. Germany’s loss had been increased by the surrender of tonnage, 
from 1,888,000 tons to 4,7i6,cx)o tons. Japan further increased her 
gain of 617,000 tons to 1,288,000 tons. Once more the Register 
endeavoured to estimate what would have been the position of the 
world’s mercantile marines in 1920 if there had been no war. It 
found that the loss suffered by the United Kingdom was 2,920,000 
tons; that of Germany 6,103^000 tons; and that of other countries 
a loss of 3.330,000 tons, making a total loss of 12,353,000 tons. As 
against this loss, the United States gained 8,837^000 tons, thus re- 
ducing the world’s net loss to 3,516,000 tons. This estimate again 
did not take into account the question of the comparative efficiencies 
of, the mercantile marines before and after the war. While such cal- 
culations are of great interest, the fact remains that, as the result of 
the great shipbuilding effort during the war, the world’s shipping was 
greater in June 1920 by 9,282,000 tons. This figure was increased 
fulther during the year. The pi^ident of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom stated at the annual meeting held on Feb. 25 
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1921, that the world’s merchant shipping since 10x4 had been 
actually increased by more than io»ooo, 000 tons. Unfortunately for 
the shipping industry, the world’s trade had not developed in propor- 
tion. Owing to the complete breakdown of credit in some countries 
trade was practically at a standstill. 

An unprec^entw step was taken by the Register in April 1921, 
when issuine its shipbuilding returns for the first quarter ot the year. 
It issued with these returns a statement to the effect that, as the times 
were not normal, the figures of tonnage reported to be under con- 
struction did uot provide a true index of the relative pOvsition of the 
shipbuilding industry as compared with, say, 12 months previously. 

The total tonnage under construction in the United Kingdom at 
the end of March 1921 was given as 3,798,500 tons represented by 
884 vessels. In ordinary times such an amount of work in hand would 
have indicated great activity and prosperity in the shipbuilding 
industry. It compared, for example, with 1,890^800 tons under con- 
struction at the end of March 1914, showing an increase of 1,907,700 
tons, and with 1,722,100 tons under construction at the end of June 
1014, the last quarter completed before the outbreak of the war. But 
the amount of tonnage stated to be in course of construction at the 
and of March 1921 included a considerable amount on which work 
had l)een suspended, owing to the heavy fall in shipping values con- 
sequent on the severe decline in freights and the correstxmding de- 
cline in the demand for tonnage. The tonnage on which work had 
been suspended in this way amounted to 497,000 tons. There were 
also included in the total figures some 350,000 tons, the completion 
of which had been delayed owing to the cessation of work by ship 
joiners. To arrive at comparative figures, it was therefore necessary 
to deduct these two figures, amounting together to 847,000 tons, 
from the amount of tonnage dcscril^ed as l)eing under construction. 
The total figures of tonnage on which work was actually proceeding 
at the end of March 1921 was thereby reduced to 2,951,500 tons, 
showing an increase of 847,000 tons over March 1914. 

There would have been grounds for satisfaction in such an increase 
if the world’s commerce had been active. Unfortunately, enormous 
numbers of the world’s inhabitants were taking no part in inter- 
national commerce, and, further, there were immense numliera who 
were not producing goods or working at the same rate as l>efore the 
war. Consequently the construction of so much tonnage, although 
the work was proceeding at a slow pace, could not Tie regarded 
with unmixed satisfaction. Cancellations of shipbuilding contracts 
by owners were common, and large sums were paid in order that 
owners might be relieved of their commitments. The surplus of 
ordinary cargo steamships was especially large. The losses of mail 
and passenger liners during the war had not been made good, but the 
high cost of building tended to prevent replacements. 

As compared with the figures for the quarter ended Dec. 1920, 
there was a reduction in the shipping launched during the first 
quarter of 1921 of 146,000 tons. The tonnage started during the 
quarter declined by 113,000 tons, while in the tonnage in prepara- 
tion, but not actually commenced, there was a fall of 75 %, as com- 
pared with the figures of the first quarter of 1920. Attention was 
called by Lloyd’s Register both at the end of 1920 and in the be- 
ginning of 1921 to the lower rate of construction as compared with 
pre-war times. In 1913 the average amount of tonnage completed 
during each quarter was over 23 % of the total work in hand at the 
beginning of the quarter, whereas the figures for 1920 fell below 13 %. 
During tne first quarter of 1921 the output fell as low as 8% of that 
under construction at the beginning of the year. 

The total amount of tonnage being built abroad was 5,288,100 
tons — not quite so large an amount as the tonnage describca as lieing 
under construction in the United Kingdom but actually larger than 
that on which work was actively pnKeeaing there. The Register 
|)ointed out that the returns for foreign countries, unlike those for 
the United Kingdom, were not subject to any material reduction on 
account of suspended or delayed work, of which there appeared to 
be comparatively little in other countries. The shipping being built 
abroad was less by 183,000 tons than that under construction at the 
end of 1020. The decline was due to the continued decrease in the 
United States of America, where the tonnage under construction 
was less by 27 % than that building at the beginning of 1919. Apart 
from the United States, the countries in which the largest amount of 
shipbuilding was taking place were France, with 427,100 tons, an 
increase for the quarter of about 30,000 tons; Holland with 417,600 
tons; Italy with 351,600 tons; and Japan with 294,300 tons, an 
increase of 46,000 tons. 

The returns showed that there were then 1 87 steamers and motor- 
ships, each of over 1,000 tons, with a total of 1,320,100 tons, under 
construction for the carriage of oil in bulk. Of the total number, 
84, of 557,000 tons, were under construction in the United Kingdom, 
and 82, of 632,000 tons, in the United States. In the former the oil- 
tank tonnage represented 57 % of the total amount of construction. 
The tonnage of vessels under construction to be fitted with internal 
combustion engines amounted to 503,600 tons. 

A highly unsatisfactory feature was the diversion of a large amount 
of British shipping from British to foreign shipyards for recondition- 
ing. This was due to a refusal on the part of the ship joiners to accept 
the lower wages proposed by the employers and the consequent cessa- 
tion of work by the ship joiners in the United Kingdom for many 
months. Large liners were diverted to Dutch and French ship re- 


pairing works. The work of reconditioning was essential, and the 
stoppage by the ship joiners meant the loss of a large amount of work 
to the United Kingdom, which, it was to be feared, might have a 
far-reaching effect on the British industry. 

Condition and Prospects . — What might be described as a bird's- 
eye view of the state of the shipping industry during 1910-21 is 
afforded by the course of prices of a new, ready, 7,500-ton cargo 
steamer ” as recorded in the chart publisheci by the weekly shipping 
journal Fairplay and described as Fairplay's Curve.” This type 
of vessel may be considered representative of ordinary cargo steam- 
ers. In 1910 the price of such a vessel was £37,000. Prices then 
rose sharply and by the end of 1911 a price of £47,000 was reached. 
A further rise took place in 1912 to ^58,000. That year, as has been 
shown, was a prosperous one for shipping, and from the high point 
reached, values fell to £48,000 at the end of 1913. A further drop 
occurred in 1914 to £43.000. The great rise then began. By the end 
of IQ 14 the price had advanced to £60,000. In 1915 prices more than 
doubled and £125,000 was reacheef. In 1916 there was a further ad- 
vance to £188,000. The effect of the Excess Profits duty was seen 
in 1917 and values fell to £165, ofX). In 1018 there was a recovery to 
£181,000 and then a fall to £169,000. An extraordinary rise took 
place in 1919, the high price of £232,000 being reached. Early in 

1920 there was a further upward movement. Then a great and 
steady fall began and by the end of the year the value of £105,000 
had been reached. In the first six months of 1920, values again 
receded. On May 24 two new, ready steamers of 9,250 tons dead- 
weight built by the Furness Shipbuilding Co. to Lloyd’s highest 
class were sold for £85,000 each, representing rather more than £9 
a ton. These .ships were of the shelter-deck type, with the tonnage 
openings closed. Vessels of similar size with tonnage openings would 
carry only 8,300 tons dead -weight, and on that basis the prices bid 
for the two ships appear somewhat better. Another ship which was 
of 5,500 tons deaci-weight and was built by Charles Hill Sc Sons, 
Ltd., of Bristol, was sold for £40,000, representing only rather more 
than £7 a ton. This particular ship had not been launched, and was 
not exacted to be ready for sea for at least two months. 

The Chamber of Shipping estimated that at the beginning of 

1921 there were laid up tn the United Kingdom, the United States 
and Scandinavian ports, 5,000,000 tons dead-weight of shipping, or, 
approximately 3,000,000 gross. This amount of tonnage was made 
up of 2,250,000 tons in the United Kingdom, represented by 600 
vessels, of 2,000,000 tons in the United States represented by 250 
vessels, and of 750,000 tons represented by 428 vessels in Scandi- 
navian ports. In addition, many vessels were laid up in Spain, Italy, 
Japan and other countries, and in the early months of 1921. the 
amount of tonnage laid up throughout the world steadily increased. 

In 1920 there took place the greatest fall in freights that has ever 
been recorded. The extent of the drop is shown by the movement 
of the time charter rate, i.e. the monthly rate of hire for ordinary 
cargo steamers. When vessels are chartered in this way the owners 
provide and pay the crews and pay for the stores. The charterers 
pay for the coal, since the amount consumed and the cost depend 
upon the trade into which the vessel is put. At the beginning of 1920 
the usual time charter rate for cargo steamers was 30s. a ton dead- 
weight. By midsummer the rate had dropped to 20s. a ton or rather 
lessi By the end of the year the rate had fallen to los. a ton, and with 
very little inquiry it fell further. By the end of the first quarter of 
1921 steamers were chartered at a rate of 6s. a ton. There were also 
heavy falls in the voyage rates. 

As compared with maximum rates during the war for free British 
steamers bringing grain from Argentina of about 1838. a ton, the 
freight early in 1921 had fallen to about 35s. Then, when the coal 
stoppage occurred at the end of April, rates advanced, owing to the 
necessity of steamers proceeding from this country in ballast, and to 
the difficulty of securing bunkers. By the end of May, rates of about 
57s. 6d. a ton were being quoted for vessels that were available for 
immediate loading. It was generally accepted in shipping circles 
that a freight of about 50s. was necessary to cover the cost of sending 
a vessel to S. America in ballast and bringing her home with a cargo 
of grain. The fact that, before the war, cargoes of coal had always 
been available from the United Kingdom meant competition for the 
homeward voyage and enabled freights to be restricted. The new 
conditions were distinctly serious for the shipping industry. 

Coal also represented a serious problem tor the liner companies. 
Sir Owen Philipps, chairman of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., 
gave some figures respecting comparative costs at the annual meet- 
ing of the company in June 1921. He stated that in 1902 the average 
cost of all coal consumed by the company’s steamers in all ports 
served, including rail carriage and freight, was exactly 228. a ton. 
In 1903, the average price had increased to 22s. 3d., while 10 years 
later, in 1913, the average cost, including railage and freight, had 
increased to 22s. iid., which was then considered a very high aver- 
age price. In 1920, the average cost per ton of all coal consumed by 
the company’s steamers, including railage and freight, was 120s. id. 
Early in 1921 the price fell very considerably, largely Owing to 
the supply of coal by Germany to France and Belgium, with a con- 
sequent falling off in the demand for British coal. Then when the 
stoppage at the British collieries had been proceeding for some little 
time, and stocks were being exhausted, British shipping had to look 
to the Continent for supplies. 
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The Cunard and White Star companies were in a favourable 
position as regards the great trans-Atlantic liners, “ Aquitania,’* of 
45,600 tons, and Olympic,” of 46,^00 tons, since these vessels had 
been adapted to the use of oil fuel m 1920. Oil fuel, after the war, 
increased in popularity, although some owners hesitated to commit 
themselvas too much to it, owing to fears that supplies would not be 
sufficiently abundant, and planned their vessels with a view to the 
use of either oil or coal. Scandinavian owners, especially, pinned their 
faith to motor-engines, and it was notable that while coal-burning 
steamers were laid up idle, motor vessels Indonging to the same 
ownerships were being profitably employed. There was good reason 
to believe that an extonsivc development of the use of motor-engines 
was to be expected. It was quite certain in 1921 that a strenuous 
competitive period lay ahead for shipiiing, and owners had to take 
into account all possible measures conducive to cheap transport at 
sea. (C. MA.) 

(2) United States 

From the founding of the Federal Government in 1789 onward 
the United States has possessed a considerable merchant marine. 
For a hundred years it was the second power in amount of pier- 
chant tonnage in the world, surpassed only by the United King- 
dom. From the end of the Civil War in 1865 to the outbreak of 
the World War in 1914, though the American flag was infre- 
quently seen in foreign waters, a great and valuable merchant 
snipping was in existence, with well-equipped shipyards and a 
large force of ofikers and seamen, chiefly employed in home trade 
on the Great Lakes or on the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific seaboards 
with their insular dependencies. The American people at no time 
in their history have been out of intimate touch with shipbuilding 
and navigation. 

Unlike other nations the United States has steadily maintained 
an important and increasing waterborne domestic commerce 
capable of holding its own with formidable railway competition. 
This coa.stwise commerce, including the trade with Alaska, Porto 
Rico and Hawaii, by an unshaken national policy, has been 
reserved entirely to American vessels, and has had a significant 
bearing ort the development of the American merchant marine. 
It is interesting to recall that in i860, the year before the opening 
of the Civil War, the commercial fleet of the United States was 
divided almost equally between 2,379,396 gross tons registered 
for foreign commerce and 2,644,867 tons enrolled or licensed 
for coastwise carrying. In 1866, the year after the close of the 
Civil War, the registered foreign trade fleet, as a result of the 
war, had fallen oil to 1,387,756 gross tons — a decrease of almost 
a million tons — while the coastwise fleet had increased to 3,381,- 
$22 tons. This tendency of the foreign trade shipping to decrease, 
and of the domestic trade fleet to grow, was even more manifest 
by the year loto, when the former had fallen to 782,517 gross 
tons, or actually less than the 981,019 tons which the United 
States had possessed a century earlier in 1810, while the coastal 
fleet had increased to 6,668,966 tons, or more than tAvicc as much 
as the entire American commercial shipping of i860. 

This sharp contrast between the steady decline of the overseas 
tonnage and the unbroken advance of tlie domestic tonnage is attrib- 
utable to the intensity of foreign competition in the one trade and 
to the absence of it in the other. Through those years the wages of 
American crews and their subsistence and general style of living im- 
posed a higher cost upon the operation of American ships, and Amer- 
ican-biiilt ships in addition bore a substantially higher cost of con- 
struction. Moreover, American laws and regulations governing 
ships have contributed somewhat to this higher expense by their 
more exacting character. Against this higher expemse the coastwise 
^'essels from i860 onward were absolutely protected by the exclusion 
of foreign vessels from domestic trade, wliile the overseas vessels were 
I)rotected in no way whatever, except for casual postal sulisidies 
to a few regular lines. In view of the fact that from i860 high pro- 
tection has been almost continuous in the United States, this excej)- 
tion of the most intensely competitive of industries, ocean shipping, 
is difficult to understand. The generally accepted explanation is that 
it has not been possible at any time to present a definite form of 
national encouragement to the overseas shipping industry which was 
acceptable to all of the various sections ot the country. Subsidies 
have almost been voted by Congress several times. Discriminating 
customs duties and tonnage dues, an expedient first adopted in 1789 
and maintained in whole or in part for 60 years thereafter, have nad 
a powerful advocacy but, as a matter of fact, have never been made 
effective because of general commercial treaties which have forbid- 
den them. ‘‘Free ships” — ^that is, the free admission and registry 
of foreign-built vessels instead of the general prohibition of American 
registry for foreign-built vessels obtaining since 1789-— were adopted 


for vessels of less than five years of age in the Panama Canail Act of 
1912, but had remained wholly futile up to the war of 1914, which 
suddenly gave exceptional value to the nag of the greatest neutral. 

Pre-war Position , — American overseas shipping as distin- 
guished from coastwise shipping reached almost the lowest ebb 
in 1910, when only 782,517 gross tons were recorded by the 
Commissioner of Navigation as registered for fpreign commerce 
and sufficed to convey only 8-7 % of the total imports and exports 
of the United States, Though relatively little effort had been 
bestowed upon the promotion of foreign commerce in these 
years of wonderful domestic development, the total foreign 
trade of the United States had increased markedly from a value 
of $762,288,550 in i860 to $2,982,799,622 in 1910. Whatever 
the cause of the decline of the overseas American merchant ma- 
rine, it had certainly not been from any lack of cargoes. 

No change or event of consequence marked the years from 1910 
to 1914 in the annals of American shipbuilding or navigation. 
Official records show the amount of shipbuilding, the total 
registered overseas and the total coastwise tonnage, the total 
merchant marine and the proportion of American overseas com- 
merce conveyed in American ships, for the five fiscal years ending 
June 30 1914, to have been as follows: — 


Year 

Ships 

Buflt 

Registered 

for 

Foreign 

Trade 

Enrolled 

or 

Licensed 

for 

Coastwise 

Trade 

Total 

Merchant 

Marine 

Proportion 
of Value 
of Imports 
& Exports 
Carried in 
American 
Ships 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 
JL2I4_ 

Gross 

tons 

342,068 

291,162 

232,669 

346.155 

316,250 

Gross 

tOHvH 

782,517 

863.495 

923.225 

1,019,165 

1,066,288 

Gross 

tons 

6,668,966 

6,720,313 

6.737.046 

6,816,980 

5,818,363 

Gro.ss 

tons 

7,508,082 

7,638,790 

77M.l«3 

7,886,518 

7,928,688 

Per cent 
8.7 

8.7 

9.4 

8-9 

8-6 


These records indicate a condition of virtual stagnation in the 
American merchant marine during the period immediately before 
the World War. New construction was only slightly in excess 
year after year of tonnage lost or worn out and abandoned. It 
was a time of disheartenment among those who desired to see an 
adequate ocean service under the American flag, and a valuable 
naval reserve for an emergency. 

In the Panama Canal Act of Aug. 24 1912 Section 5 provided that 
” No tolls shall be levied upon vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
of the United States.” It was contended before and after the pas- 
sage of this Act that it contravened the provision of the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty, that ” The canal shall be free and open ... to the 
vessels of commerce and war of all nations . . . on terms of en- 
tire equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against any 
nation or its citizens or subjects in respect to the conditions or charges 
of traffic or otherwise.” President Wilson, who had originally 
favoured this exemption of American coastwise ships, and had been 
elected on a platform approving it, unexpectedly early in 1914 
advocated the repeal of the exemption provision on the ground that 
it was in conflict with the treaty, and also that ” repeal be granted 
by Congress in supjmrt of the foreign policy of the Administration.” 
After an animated debate in the course of which the President was 
opposed by .several senators of his own party, and at the same time 
upneld by some emintuit Republicans, including Senator Root of 
New York, repeal was finally accomplished. No actual advantage had 
accrued to American coastwise vessels from the toll exemption, for 
the canal had not then been opened to commerce. It was opened 
Aug. 15 1914, and was utilized in its first vear by 1,317 vessels, in- 
cluding merchant carriers, meii-of-war and yachts, of an aggregate 
net Panama Canal tonnage of 4,596,644. Tolls paid amounted to 
$5,216,149. In the coast-to-coast fleet of the United States there 
was soon a notable expansion, and new and important steamers of 
10,000 or 12,000 tons dead- weight capacity were plying on the route 
shortened from i3»ooo m. via the Straits of Magellan to 6,000 m. 
via the Canal. These large coastwise steamers were destined to 
prove of abundant value to American overseas commerce in the 
emergency presented by the war. 

War Period . — When the World War began in Europe Aug. 1 
1914 all but 8*6% of the imports and exports of the United 
States were being conveyed in foreign vessels, chiefly of British 
and German nationality. The first result was the voluntary 
interning’* in American harbours of a considerable fleet of 
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German and Austrian steamers, including the Vaterland/' the 
largest ship afloat, and other passenger craft of the Hainburg- 
American and North German Lloyd lines. Another and a much 
more serious effect upon the carrying of American passengers, 
mails and cargoes was produced when the British Government, 
under the increasing stress of the conflict, withdrew month after 
month from overseas service to and from American ports its 
own passenger ships and freighters, for the transport service of 
the gathering British armies and for the auxiliary service of the 
war fleets. Then the lack of an adequate merchant shipping of 
its own began to be severely felt throughout the United States. 

In the autumn and winter of 1914 agriculture, both North and 
South, was gravely depressed by the inability to export grain, 
provisions and cotton, because of the scarcity of ocean ships. 
Freight rates soon became exorbitant. In Dec. 1914 the freight 
on cotton from New Orleans to Rotterdam had risen to three or 
four times its pre-war figure, or to $2 per hundredweight. Grain 
in July 1914 had been carried from New York to England for 
four or five cents a bushel. In Dec. 1914 the cost was 16 to 17 
cents, and it still went on advancing. The Democratic party, in 
power at that time, had as a whole opposed shipping subsidies, 
but in this crisis the Wilson administration early in 1915 brought 
forward in Congress a proposal to create a great merchant marine 
under government ownership and operation. This proposition 
for what was stigmat^’zed as a dangerous adventure into state 
socialism was sharpiy opposed in Congress by conservative 
Democrats and the great body of Republicans, Meanwhile, the 
crisis continuing, Great Britain, France and Norway in their 
acute need of sliips to make up for losses by German submarines, 
began to place contracts for new tonnage in the established and 
not over-busy shipyards of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the 
United States. In the report for the fiscal year ending June 30 
1916 the Commissioner of Navigation noted that of ships build- 
ing or ordered at that date in American yards fully 125,000 
tons were for foreign .shipowners,’^ and that “ since July i 1916 
the tonnage ordered in American yards for foreign shipowners 
exceeded that ordered for American owners.** Many of these 
vessels, it transpired, were being built by funds furnished or 
guaranteed by the British Government. 

So much antagonism had been created by the proposal for a 
government-owned and operated merchant marine that it was 
not until Sept. 7 1916 that the Shipping Act desired by Pre.sident 
Wilson was passed, and then in a much-amended form with 
government ownership and operation reduced to a temporary 
character. Section 3 of this important law provided: — 

“ That a Board is hereby created, to be known as the United States 
Shipping Hoard, and hereinafter referred to as the Board. The 
Board shall be composed of five Commissioners, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
said Board shall annually elect one of its members as chairman and 
one as vice-chairman. 

'‘The first Commissioners appointed shall continue in ofiicc for 
terms of two, three, four, five and six years respectively from the 
date of their appointment, the term of each to be dtwignated by the 
President, but their .successors shall be appointed lor terms of six 
years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy shall be 
appointed only for the unexpired term of the Commissioner whom 
he succeeds.” 

Under the authority of this act the President appointed on 
Dec. 22 1Q16 the first I'ederal Shipping Board, headed by Mr. 
William Denman, an admiralty lawyer of San Francisco. Not 
one of the members of the Board had ever operated American- 
flag ships in ocean commerce. Under the Act the Board was 
authorized to form a. shipping corporation with a capital stock 
not exceeding $50,000,000, of which a majority was to be held 
by the United States for the purchase, construction, equipment, 
lease, charter and operation of merchant vessels in the commerce 
of the United States. This became known as the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Its power to operate vessels would cease, 
under the original Act, five years after the close of the war. 

Less than four months after the appointment of the first 
Shipping Board the United States itself entered the World War, 
and the powers and resources of the Board were immensely in- 
creased by war legislation Vast sums of money were placed at 
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the disposal of the Board for the rapid construction of merchant 
ships on a scale before undreamed-of. Chairman Denman re- 
signed on July 24 1917, and the President nominated in his 
place Edward N. Hurley, who had been the President of the 
Illinois Manufacturers* Association, an organization long commit- 
ted to the deveiopmcjU of the merchant marine. A subsequent 
change made Charles M. Schwab, the steel manufacturer and 
head of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., the Director of the 
Emergejicy Fleet Corporation. Under the stimulus of Messrs. 
Hurley and Schwab, the war programme of merchant shipbuild- 
ing, which had at first lagged badly, began to take on a new life 
and vigour. These men had not only directed their va.st organi- 
zation, but aroused the country to respond with all its wealth 
and power to Mr. Lloyd George’s at>peal for '' Ships, and more 
ships and yet more ships,** to compensate for the havoc wrought 
by the German submarines. When the United Slates entered 
the war in the spring of 1917 there were in the country 37 steel 
shipyards with 162 ways, and 24 wooden shipyards with 72 ways, 
capable of launching ve.ssels of 3,500 dead-weight tons. At the 
signing of the Armistice there were in all 223 shipyards, steel 
and wood, with a total of 1^009 ways. 

There is no parallel in history for this swiftness with which 
additional shipyards were created. In April 1917, when the 
United States declared war, every one of the 234 shijnvays in 
this country was occupied by a vessel under construction — in 
part for American owners, in part for foreign owners, the remain- 
der for the navy or other branches of the Government. It was 
absolutely necessary to create at once the additional facilities 
required for the building of the 3,115 vessels of a total of 17,- 
276,318 dead-weight tons provided for in the maximum building 
programme of the Shipping Board. Scores of new shipyards, for 
steel and wood vessels alike, had to be built. Proper sites were 
rapidly selected on the Atlantic, the Gulf and the Pacific sea- 
board, the yards hurriedly laid out, and the re<iiu.site tools and 
machinery installed. This work was pushed with the utmost 
vigour. Long before the new yards were ready a nation-wide 
movement had started to recruit an army of shipyard volunteers. 
It was represented to the workers that they were as truly serving 
the Allied cause as if they had enlisted in the navy or army. This 
new crusade was advanced by the State Councils of Defense and 
by the Department of Labor. Witlun the first two weeks no 
fewer than 280,000 workers were enrolled. At the signing of the 
Armistice 381,000 men were employed in the old and new Ameri- 
can shipyards, as against 44,000 when the war began. 

American shipyards before 1917 were adeciuate only for the 
fairly steady demand of the coast and lake trades and for the 
requirements of the navy, which, however, were partly filled 
from (.iovernment yards. Only now and then was an overseas 
steamer constructed. But the coast and lake trades of the Uiiitcd 
States employ many relatively large and heavy vessels of from 
6,000 to 10,000 tons, fit for the 2,000-m. voyages from Portland, 
Boston, New York and Jdiiladelphia to the Gulf of Mexico, or 
the 6iOoo-m. voyages through the Panama Canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaports. Six or seven yards on the Atlantic 
and two on the Pacific before the war were capable of building 
the most powerful dreadnoughts and armoured cruisers. Ocean 
shipyards, large and small, possessed well-trained and experienced 
managers and workmen, and there were also many excellent 
shipyards on the Great bakes. These efl'icient staffs were drawn 
on for the more responsible positions in the new war-born ship- 
yards. The great body of 381,000 workers enlisted were, of 
course, unfamiliar with ship construction. Most of them had 
never laboured in a shipyard of any kind. There were thousands 
from the general building, electrical and other engineering trades, 
and other thousands from inland farms. It was a comjwsite 
array, and there was undoubtedly at first much inefficiency and 
shirking. But the men already trained were set to show the 
others. Proficient y was rewarded by high wages. The incompe- 
tent were gradually weeded out. Appeals to patriotism were 
effective. Riveting and other work was “ speeded up ** by offers 
of prizes, and more and more all hands were made to realize 
that they were taking an essential part in the winning of the war. 
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As a result y unheard-of achievements In the way of production 
speed were soon recorded. The Tuckahoe,” a 5,500 dead-weight 
ton collier, was completed by the N.Y. Shipbuilding Co. at 
Camden, N.J., in 37 calendar days; the** Crawl Keys,’* a 3,500- 
ton freighter, at the Great Lakes Engineenng Works, Ecorse, 
Mich., in 34 days. Heavy 8,8oo-ton freighters were built in 
Pacific shipyards in from 78 to 88 days, where before the war 
from six to ten months would have been required. The Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp. yard at Alameda, Cal., launched the 
1 2,ooo-ton cargo liner “ Invincible ”31 days after the laying of her 
keel. It was thoroughly realized that such haste would often mar 
the quality of the work — that ships built in such brief time might 
well prove less efficient and enduring. But the Government and 
the builders realized also that it was a race with the German 
submarines, and that enough ships must be provided by what- 
ever methods at whatever cost to feed and supply the Allies, and 
to carry and sustain the troops that would soon be crowding over. 

One expedient which greatly helped toward quick production 
was the fabricated ship. One factor in the choice of this plan of 
construction, never adopted on a large scale before, was the 
success of the Submarine Boat Corp. in building in 1916 a fleet 
of 550 submarine-chasers for the British Government. These 
little vessels were of wood. It was obvious that steel would lend 
itself more readily to fabrication, and Mr. Henry R. Sutphen, 
Vice-President of the Submarine Boat Corp., submitted to the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. a proposal for manufacturing standard 
steel ships from the same kind of commercial structural steel 
that is employed for buildings and bridges. This plan was 
succe.ssfully carried out. Structural plates, shapes and other 
material were prepared at plants all over the country where 
they could be produced to the best advantage, and shipped to 
the assembling yards for final riveting together, a certain number 
of rivets indeed having already been driven before the material 
arrived. One hundred and fifty fabricated steamers of about 
5,000 tons dead-weight were contracted for with the Submarine 
Boat Corp.’s, yard on Newark Bay, N.J. One hundred and 
eighty fabricated .ships of about 7,500 tons were ordered from the 
great Hog I. Shipyard near Philadelphia. This shipyard, the 
largest in the world, with 50 ways, was created in less than six 
months under the direction of the engineers of the American 
International Corp., out of what had been a waste marsh on the 
shores of the Delaware River. With its ways, storehouses and 
workshops it covered qoo acres. Its cost was $66,000,000. 
On the completion of its building programme, and when its 
ships were no longer needed, it afforded an admirable site for a 
great rail and ship terminal. 

Several hundred wooden steamers of a dead-weight capacity 
of from 3,500 to 5,000 tons were ordered by the Emergency Fleet 
Corp. in the war emergency. There was much criticism of this 
project, for the building of wooden steamers for overseas service 
had long been abandoned in America. Among practical men 
there never was any delusiqn that wooden steamers would be 
of lasting value in peace time service. As Chairman Hurley of 
the Shipping Board stated: “It was not contended by any re- 
sponsible authority that wood ships would prove commercially 
advantageous, that they would be formidable competitors with 
the ships of the maritime powers in time of peace; but they were 
regarded, at least as far as the subsequent development of the 
wood ship programme was concerned, as mere war emergency 
ships.” It should be borne in mind also that when these wooden 
steamers were contracted for a war lasting for years was con- 
templated as possible, and elaborate general preparations were 
being made to that end. As a matter of fact few wooden steam- 
ers were completed in time to carry supplies before the signing 
of the Armistice, and most of the w^ooden crjift that did get to 
sea were laid up as soon as possible. Many of them seemed 
structurally fit, but their cargo capacity wa.s too small to permit 
of profitable employment. The Emergency Fleet Corp. built 
more of the relatively small steel ships than could be absorbed 
by the requirements of normal commerce. Justification for this 
is to be found in the inexorable needs of war. These small steel 
Steamers of from 3,500 to 5,000 dead-weight tons are of a type 


very useful in limited numbers in a near-by trade, like that with 
the West Indies, for example. Some of them, particularly the 
oil-burners, are capable of engaging advantageously in trans- 
oceanic trades. Moreover, no steamers more than 260 feet in 
length and of about 4,000 tons dead-weight capacity could be 
brought out into the St. Lawrence River and the Atlantic 
through the Canadian canals, and it was important in the war 
months that the Great Lakes shipyards should be utilized. 

American commerce, coastwise and overseas, is relatively a 
trade of rather large cargoes. It is the larger ship, with the 
lowest crew wage cost per ton, which American shipowners can 
operate to the best advantage. Nevertheless, these prudential 
considerations were frankly cast aside by the American Govern- 
ment in the crisis of the war. The authorities deliberately 
planned and built the kind of a merchant fleet that could be 
most quickly constructed in the greatest numbers and employed 
to the best advantage of their Allies. 

Afler the War . — On the signing of the Armistice immediate 
steps were taken by the Shipping Board to reduce its programme 
of construction. In most cases where a contract could be can- 
celled at a cost to the Government less than the difference 
between the cost to complete and the probable market value of 
the ship at time of completion, cancellation was ordered. By 
June 30 1020 the building programme of the Shipping Board, 
which in Oct. 1918 had totalled 3,115 vessels of 17,276,318 
dead-weight tons, was reduced to 2,315 vessels of 13,675,711 
tons, of which 1,696 vessels of 11,656,961 tons were of steel 
construction. An important element of the new fleet not can- 
celled consisted of 23 passenger and cargo steamers of about 
13,000 tons each, which were designed as army transports but 
have been adapted to commercial use. This class of ships, of 
which the American merchant marine still had too few, is adapted 
to service across the Atlantic and Pacific and to South America. 

Appropriations for the Emergency Fleet Corp. up to the end of the 
fiscal year 1920 amounted to the immense sum of $3,255,413,024, of 
which nearly all was expended for shipbuilding in the war emergency 
and afterward. Government-built steamers cost on the average 
f200 to $225 per dead-weight ton. Ships of the same type were built 
in the United States before the war for from $60 to $70 per ton, as 
compared with $40 to $60 in the United Kingdom. The record of 
America’s war effort is clearly written in the returns of the Commis- 
sioner of Navif^ation of the total gross tonnage of shipbuilding in the 
United States in the fiscal years from 1915 to 1920 inclusive: — 

Gross 

Tonnage 

Year Built 

1915 225,122 

1916 325413 

1917 • • 664,479 

I 9 i^i 1,300,868 

1919 3,326,621 

1920 3,880,639 

In 1920 a marked decline in shipbuilding set in as the Government 
war programme approached completion. On March l 1921 only 330 
steel vessels of a total gross tonnage of i ,434,000 tons were on the 
ways. More than one-half of this tonnage wa.s of tank oil carriers. 
Fifw-four of the 330 vessels, representing 435,000 tons, were building 
on Government account, and 276, of 099,000 tons, for private owner- 
ship. This sharp decrease in shipbuilding was then manifest all over 
the world, and was intensified by the shrinkage of trade and the 
unprecedented fall of ocean freight rates, which characterized the 
winter of 1 920-1. 

Manning and Operation . — Far less formidable than the task 
of creating new shipyards and building 13,000,000 dead- weight 
tons of ships for the war emergency was the work of officering, 
manning and operating these vessels. In the existing merchant 
marine of the United States, in Aug. 1914, there was a trained 
personnel of about 86,000, only a small part of whom could be 
spared for the new overseas services which the war demanded. 
Moreover, many of the trained American officers were required 
at once in the navy and the naval reserve. Two steps were 
promptly taken to meet the crisis; the President, by executive 
order July 3 1917, suspended the provision that watch-officers 
of vessels of the United States registered for the foreign trade 
must be American citizens, and the Shipping Board established 
an extensive sea recruiting and training bureau for the instruo 
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tioii both ofhtjera and men. Many who had followed the sea in 
their youth and had left it now returned, and new recruits ap- 
peared in great numbers. From June 30 1917 to June 30 ipao 
this service produced 9,642 licensed oEcers and 3:^,33S men, all 
American dtiaens. Many others who did not pass through the 
training service also joined the new ships, and wherever there 
was need ofiEicers and men were ordered from the navy personnel, 
which had reached a total strength of 500,00a Few ships were 
an3rwhere seriously delayed for lack of crews. 

For the control of the new Shipping Board tonnage a dividon 
of operation was developed. Relatively few of the new vessels 
were directly operated by the Board itself. Most of them were 
placed in the hands of the established private companies or new 
concerns which the war had brought into existence. The vessels 
were placed on routes indicated by the Shipping Board. Their 
freight rates were controlled by the Board during and for some 
months after the war. Division of experiscs and profits was difficult 
to arrange, and was long the cause of much friction between private 
operators and the Government. Not until 1920 was a fairly 
satisfactory plan finally devised by which the Shipping Board 
assumed the risk of the voyage, and a fixed percentage of the 
gross receipts was allowed to the manager for his services. 
Government ownership and operation of shipping, especially 
in the stress of war, proved a difJicult undertaking in the United 
States, as elsewhere. Particularly important was the work of the 
Ship Control Committee, which directed the movements of 
shipping to the best advantage. This committee was composed 
of President P. A. S. Franklin of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., President H. H. Raymond of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, and Sir Connop Guthrie, representing 
the British Government. 

At the signing of the Armistice, Nov. ri 1918, the .Shipping Board 
controlled a total fleet of 1,196 vessels of 6,540,205 deadweight tons, 
composed of American, requisitioned, chartered, neutral and seized 
German tonnage. On Aug. 3 1917 the President, under authority 
bestowed by an Act of June 15, requisitioned for the national service 
all steel hulls and materials in American shipyards of vessels of oyer 
3,500 deadweight tons, building either for American or foreign 
owners, a total of 431 vessels, of 3,056,000 deadweight tons. On 
Oct. 12 1917, as a further step in Federal control of the shipping 
situation, another executive order requisitioned all American steel- 
built power-driven cargo vessels of 2,500 deadweight tons and over, 
and all American passenger vessels of 2,500 gross tons and over fit 
for overseas service. This established control over an American 
fleet of 444 vessels of 2,938,758 deadweight tons. Many of these 
ships were transferred to their owners for operation. Others were 
chartered to the war and navy departments. About 600,000 tons 
of (German vessels, seized in American ports when the United States 
entered the war, were divided among the Shipping Board and the 
army and navy. In addition the Shipping Board secured the use of 
a considerable fleet of enemy vessels seized in waters of other coun- 
tries. To obtain an adcauate amount of tonnage the Board also 
chartered many Allied ana neutral ships, a resource which on Sept. 
I 1918 amounted to 331 ships of a deadweight tonnage of 1,084,986. 
By order of March 20 1918, an act w'hich though necessary was 
deeply regretted at the time, the President cau.sed the navy to seize 
for the use of the United States 87 Dutch vessels of 533,746 dead- 
weight tons, at that time in or bound to American waters. 

A little more than one-half of the two and one-quarter million Am- 
erican soldiers sent to Europe were conveyed in the passenger steam- 
ers of Great Britain, France and Italy, chiefly in large vessels of the 
British lines. Most of the soldiers sent over under the American 
flag were borne in the former German liners that had had their 
damaged machinery repaired. After the Armistice, however, most 
of the American troops were rei^triated under the colours of their 
own country. 

The La Toilette Law * — In the years from 1915 to 1920 inclusive 
there were several important Federal enactments relative to the 
merchant marine. One of these was the La Follctte Seamen’s Law, 
approved March 4 I9I5» after a long and bitter controversy in the 
House and Senate. This law to a large extent governs working con- 
ditions on American ships at sea and in harbour. 1 1 requires a certain 
fixed proportion of able seamen and certificated lifeboatmen, a com- 
plement of Ixiats and rafts sufficient for all ^^assengers and crew, and 
improved living spaces and sanitary conditions. Most of the Act in 
fact deals with life-saving methods and appliances, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the London Conference on safety of 
life at sea, following the “ Titanic ” disaster. Several sections require 
a more humane discipline than had been frequent in the old days. 
One section, which has been the cause of much displeasure among the 
foreign shipping companies, brought about the amendment of treaties 
Tequtriitg the U.S. Government to seize and return to their ships 


seamen desetting from foreign vessel^ in ; American waters. This, 
and a complementary section permitting teamen of American or 
foreign vessels to demand at every port the payment of one-1^ 
of the wages due to them, once every five days, is charged witb 
promoting the desertion of foreign crews in American waters and of 
burdening foreign companies whh the cost of hiring substitutes at 
the American wage rate and with the expense of returning these sub- 
stitutes to their country. It is insisted by the seamen> unions, how- 
ever, that these provisions of the law tend to bring foreign ship wages 
up to American standards. 

Other Legislation * — By Act of Congress of Aug, 18 1914 the free 
ship clause of the Panama Canal Act of Aug. 24 1912, which had 
proved wholly ineffective, was amended by admitting ships more 
than five years old, and exempting all foreign-built vessels admitted 
to American registry from compliance with American survey, inspec- 
tion and measurement laws and regulations. Under this amended 
law 140 foreign-built vessels of 583,000 gross tons, owned by Amer- 
ican citizens or corporations, were admitted to American registry 
for foreign trade in the fiscal year 1915, when the security afforded 
by the American flag was valuable. The number of vessels thus ad- 
mitted fell off, however, to only 26, of 69,697 tons, in the fi^al year 
1916, as the higher wages and operating costs of the American flag 
came to be realized by the owners of foreign-built tonnage. Many 
of these owners, Inde^, sought to change their naturalized ships 
back to foreign registry, and 160 American vessels, of 102,4.79 ton^ 
were transferred to foreign flags in 19x6. On Feb. 5 1917 the Presi- 
dent by executive order forbade the sale, lease or charter of American 
vessels to foreign flags without the approval of the Shipping Board. 

In the spring of 1920 a most im^rtant measure known as the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1920, or the Jones law (from Senator Wes- 
ley L. Jones, Chairman of the Committee on Commerce), was finally 
passed by large majorities in Congress and signed June 5 by Presi- 
dent Wilson. This Act solemnly declared it to be the purpose of the 
American i>eople to possess a merchant marine capable of carrying 
“the greater mrtion^’ of their commerce and to serve as a naval or 
military auxiliary in time of war, this merchant marine “ ultimately 
to be owned and owrated privately by citizens of the United States. 

A new Shipping Board of seven members, fairly representative of 
political parties and of all sections of the country, was authorized in 
the Act and given large authority over the merchant marine. This 
Board was directed to sell the Government-ownetl tonnage to pri- 
vate owners “as soon as practicable.”^ Postal subsidies and encour- 
agement to new and necessary shipping routes were provide*! for. 
Deferred rebates and discrimination against shippers \verc forbid- 
den. The coastwise law barring foreign ships was extended after 
Feb. I 1922 to the trade between the Philii)pines and the United 
States. Benefit of preferentially low railway rates on imports and 
exix)rts was reserved to American yesscls wherever their capacity 
is sufficient. Encouragement was g^ven to American marine insur- 
ance, and to the American Bureau of Shijwing, the “Ameriain 
Lloyd’s.” A new and favourable system of ship mortgages was 
provided. American vessels in foreign trade were exempted from 
excess profits taxes on condition that the amount of the exemption 
and twice as much more of the capital of the owners were applied to 
the building of other ships in the United States. The President was 
directed to secure the amendment of provisions in commercial treaties 
that prevented the United States from imposing discriminating cus- 
toms taxes and tonnage dues on goods imi)orted in ships of foreign 
registry. President Wilson refused to carry out this last-named 
requirement on the ground that the action indicated would provoke 
the resentment of foreign ship-owners and their Governments. 1 he 
Treasury Department failed to prejiarc regulations for the application 
of the clause exempting American foreign-trade ships from excess 
profits taxes. Preferential treatment for American ships in the dis- 
patch of imports and exports hauled at low rates on American rail- 
ways was not made effective by the Shipping Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, whose cooperation was necessary for 
the actual enforcement of the law. 

Statistics . — ^Thc amount of shipbuilding, the total registered over- 
seas and coastwise tonnage, the total merchant marine, and the pro- 
portion of American imports and exports conveyed in American ships 
for the six fiscal years ending June 30 1920 are as follows: — 


Year 

Ship- 

builcling 

Registered 

for 

Foreign 

Trade 

Enrolled 

or 

Licensed 

for 

Coastwise 

Trade 

Total 

Merchant 

Marine 

Proportion 
of Value 
of Imports 
and Ex- 
ports Car- 
ried in 
American 
Ships 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

19x9 

1920 

Gross 

tons 

225,122 

325.413 

664,479 

1,300,868 

3,326,621 

.v 88 q ,639 

Gross 

tons 

1,862,714 

2,185,008 

2,440,776 

3 .S 99 . 2 I .1 

6,665,376 

Gross 

tons 

6,486,384 

6 . 844.550 

6,398.583 

6,282,474 

6,201,426 

6.357.706 

Gross 

tons 

8,389,429 

8,469,649 

8.871,037 

9 , 984 . 5*8 

12,907,300 

,,. 6 , 38 , 4 , 08.4 

j Per cent 

27*8 

42-7 
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SHOCK' 


A new Shipping Board,' ^pointed In lane 1921, by President 
Hardiiijf, headed by Albert D. Lasker of Chicago and iwcludinjr Ad- 
miral William S: Benson in its membership, quiekly effected an im- 
portant reorganization of the executives of the Bcmtti, installing a 
group of practical shipping men as officials of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and committing to these nicii the active management 
of the government-owned merchant fleet. Following this reorgani- 
zation, the new Shipping Board addressed itself to the Working out 
df a comprehensive subsidy system for postal liners and cargo Alps, 
intended to facilitate the sale of the government-owned fleet to pri- 
vate owners, as directed by the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 

(W;.L.M.) 

SHOCKt in surgery (see 24.991*). — Experience during the 
World War has thrown new light on the nature of shock ’' in 
pathology. The firtit effect of an injury is usually to produce a 
state resembling that of fainting. This is clearly produced through 
the nervous system and is recovered from more or less rapidly, 
supposing that the injury is not in itself sufficiently severe to 
bcfatil. This “ primary shock, " as it may be called, docs not 
show itself to any important degree in the case of operations 
done under an anaesthetic. But it has long been familiar to 
surgeons that another kind of shock may appear during or after 
an operation. This " secondary shock " was of frequent occur- 
rence during the war of ipia-S and the cause of many deaths. 
To define it, Cowell suggested the name ** wound-shock.” The 
symptoms are very difficult to distinguish from those of mere 
loss of blood, but it became obvious that it might be present 
although actual haemorrhage had been very slight. This fact 
is of significance in the interpretation of the actual pathology 
of the condition, as will be seen later. As indicated above, it 
does not show itself at once; it may, however, develop in less 
than an hour if the injury has been great, and primary shock 
may sometimes pass into it gradually without a period of recovery. 
It shows itself by a state of general collapse, with pallor, cold- 
ness, thirst, low blood pressure and the various consequences of 
this, such as vomiting, sweating and sometimes rapid shallow 
breathing. No evidence of heart failure or of paralysis of vaso- 
motor centres has been obtained. The higher nerve-centres do 
not suffer until the late stages. Pain is not a prominent factor. 
If the state has not been of long duration nor of severe intensity, 
it may pass off on warming and rest, but if left alone death 
nearly always ensues. 

Observations made by Sir Cuthbert Wallace in operations 
before the war suggested to Him that the actual injury to the 
tissues, and especially to muscle, played an important part. 
This surgeon noticed that operations involving much section or 
removal of tissues were more liable to produce shock. The fact 
might, of course, be also interpreted as the result of the irritation 
of nerves, acting subconsciously on the centres; but Qu^nu, a 
French surgeon, at an early date in the war, propounded the 
view that the serious effects of wounds are due to an absorption 
into the blood of toxic products arising in the injured cells. This 
view was confirmed by the recognition of the importance of early 
removal of the injured parts; operative procedure was pushed 
nearer and nearer to the fighting line as the war progressed. It 
was also noticed that, even after shock had developed, a marked 
improvement was frequently brought about by excision of the 
damaged structures. Experimental work by Bayliss and Cannon 
showed that it was possible to produce in anaesthetized cats a 
condition similar to that of wound-shock. This could be done 
by extensive injury to the muscles and skin of the legs. It was 
found that the results were identical whether the nerve channels 
from the injured tissues were severed or not, but that they were 
absent if the blood returning from the tissue was prevented from 
passing into the general circulation. Thus the name ** traumatic 
toxaemia," proposed by Qu6nu, is an appropriate descriptive 
title for the state under consideration. 


But what is the nature of the poison and how does it act? 
These are important questions in dealing with appropriate meth- 
ods ^ilfl^tment. The possibility of bacterial toxins has been 


excluded, and although it cannot be stated that we 


yet found the actual substance produced in wounded tis- 


sues, the work of Dale and his colleagues on the properties of a 
base called ” histamine,” which is formed by removal of carbon 


dioxide from otie of the comimAent andno-acids-fot^ the 
proteins of tissues, namely histidine, shows that we have to deal 
either with this compound or with a very closely related one. 

Dale and Laidlaw found, in fact, that a small amount of 
histamine injected into the veins of cats or dogs produced a large 
fall of blood pressure, accompamed by the other si^s of shock, 
which increased progressively untU death. The heart was unaf« 
fected and continued to beat powerfully, although nearly empty 
of blood. Now, until the work of Dale and Richards, it was be^ 
tieved that to produce a fail of blood pressure without removal of 
blood or depressing the heart it was necessary that the muscular 
coat of the arterioles should be relaxed and thereby the periph- 
eral resistance decreased. But the previous work had shown that 
histamine has the effect of causing contraction of aU smooth 
muscle, including that of the arterioles. The fall of pressure pro- 
duced by a very small dose of histamine remained a paradox 
until the work mentioned, which was published in 1918. In this 
research it was shown that the effect was due to a wide-spread 
dilatation of the capillary blood vessels. In order to appreciate 
the significance of this discovery, a few words are necessary on 
the reactions of the capillaries and on the importance of the 
volume of blood in circulation. Although various observations 
had been made indicating that the capillaries are not merely 
inert channels, but that their walls are capable of contraction 
and dilatation in response to chemical stimulation or nervous 
influence, there seemed to be difliculty in realizing how proto- 
plasmic cells such as those of the capillary wall succeed in doing 
this. The changes of shape in amoeba an<l in pigment cells, 
nevertheless, show the possibility. Dale and Richards, by an 
ingenious series of experiments, demonstrated that histamine 
does actually cause a marked widening and opening-up of the 
capillaries of the body generally. It may also be pointed out 
that Krogh has recently shown the existence of a nervous regu- 
lation of these vessels, which appears to be of an antidromic na- 
ture, like that of the dorsal roots described by Bayliss. Now, 
when we observe how enormous a share of the total vascular 
system the capillaries make up, we realize what a large volume 
of the total circulating blood may be penned up or pooled in these 
vesseb when they are dilated, leaving very little to be sent 
round by the heart to supply the organs with oxygen obtained by 
its flow through the lungs. The whole of the body is therefore 
suffering from want of fresh blood containing the oxygen neces- 
sary for its existence. 

These facts have caused renewed attention to be paid to the 
question of the volume of blood in circulation. By the injection 
into a vein of an innocuous dye, which docs not quickly diffuse 
out of the blood vessels, such as ‘‘ vital-red ” or better “ congo-red ” 
(Harris), the degree of dilution of the amount injected indicates 
the volume of the fluid part of the blood. When observations of 
this kind were made by N. M. Keith on men suffering from 
shock, it was found that, even when they had lost little or no 
blood, the volume actually in circulation was greatly reduced. 
Hence we are justified in postulating the presence of a toxic 
action dilating capillaries, an action similar to that of histamine. 

It was early recognized that shock might be greatly exagger- 
ated or even brought on by various conditions incidental to the 
state of the wounded man, or to the treatment necessary after- 
wards. Some of these throw additional light on the subject. 

Anaesthetics , — Dale observed that a dose of hi.stamine highly toxic 
to a cat under ether was innocuous to a normal animal. Thus there 
are processes in the healthy organism which either destroy the poison 
rapidly but are inactive under ether, or the anaesthetic itself makes 
the capillaries more sensitive. In any case, it was often noticed in 
the war that a state of shock came on during an operation under 
ether and that there was less risk with nitrous-oxide and oxygen. 

Haemorrhage , — Since the serious nature of shock is due to the defi- 
ciency of circulating blood, it is obvious that when blood has actually 
been lost a lesser degree of capillary stasis will suffice to induce shock. 
This was also found to be the case, experimentally, by Dale and by 
Bayliss and Cannon. A practical conclusion as regards operations 
seems to be that loss of blood should be avoided as far as possible 
and that means for replacing it by intravenous injection should be 
at hand in case shock makes its appearance. 

TWfsf.— ^There was always a notable demand for water by the 
wounded soldier. If he was already suffering frotn thirst when 


* These fiffures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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wound«d» hb blood volume was diminbhed. Water is a valuable 
remedy and, as absorbed from the alimentary canal,tt is very effect* 
ive in restoring the, blood volume. As wt shall see, it is the actual 
volume of the blood, rather than its dilution, that is of consequence. 
Unfortunately, the vomiting frequently present in shock prevents 
thb treatment in many cases. Water or saline solution may, how- 
ever, be given by < the rectum. 

^ Co/d.-^Ejtp08ure to cold has a very potent exaggerating effe^ 
an shocks It may happen that spontaneous recovery takes place in 
the comparative comfort of the casualty clearing statioh, but, for 
the reason to be given below, it b not well to wait long if no sign 
of improvement is seen in a short time. Jt b difficult to give precise 
reasons why cold b so markedly deleterious. It may be the result 
of the ^nerally depressing effect on all bodily functions, which would 
naturally be greater in states of inadequate circulation of blood. 

Anxiel^y and Fear are recognized also as predisposing factors of 
shock. Perhaps the depressing effect is the cause, as with cold. 

rreafwcnf.-*— Since the cause of the trouble is the deficiency of 
blood in circulation, it is obvious that the chief remedy is to in- 
crease this. Much attention was given during the war to im- 
proving the methods of transfusing blood and there seems no 
doubt that many lives were saved by this means. But donors 
are not always available and it is clearly a matter of importance 
to possess, if possible, an artificial solution which can be used in 
unlimited amount. Simple saline or glucose solutions were soon 
found to be useless. They disappear from the blood in less than 
an hour. To prevent this disappearance, it is necessary to add to 
the solution some colloid which has an osmotic pressure equal 
to that of the colloids in normal blood. This is done in the 
** gum-saline introduced by Bayliss. The solution contains 6 % 
or 7 % of pure gum arabic in addition to 0*9% sodium chloride. 
The reason for tlxe addition of the colloid may be stated thus: 
the blood-vessels are impermeable to colloids, hence the osmotic 
pressure of these substances can manifest its effects. The im- 
portant point is that it causes an attraction of water and thus 
prevents any rapid filtration by the blood pressure on the arterial 
side and brings about a reabsorptiou in the capillary and venous 
regions, where the blood pressure is lower than the osmotic 
pressure of the colloid. Thus a solution containing a sufficient 
amount of gum arabic is not lost from the circulation. 

Of course, the blood actually in circulation is diluted by such 
injections, but the work of Gesell shows that the greater flow 
more than compensates for the lesser oxygen-carrying capacity 
per unit volume. Moreover, as the circulation improves, the 
capillaries begin to give up their stationary corjjuscles to the 
general mass of blood. 

When the state of shock is complicated by haemorrhage it 
might seem that the addition of blood itself is imperative. It is 
remarkable, however, that in actual experience the benefit of 
gum-saline was more obvious after haemorrhage than in severe 
cases of wound-shock without haemorrhage. It seems probable 
that these latter cases w^re such as to have arrived at that stage 
in which a second action of histamine shows itself. To this w’c 
may now turn. After large doses or prolonged action of smaller 
ones, the capillary blood-vessels become permeable to the colloids 
of blood as well as to the salts. The addition of solutions of col- 
loids or even blood itself is useless in this stage. They are quickly 
lost. It was found by observations on wounded men that the 
plasma of the blood transfused was lost rapidly. Whether the 
effect on the capillaries is a direct one or whether it is due to the 
asphyxial state brought about by the low blood pressure is not 
clear at present. Krogh brings evidence that, when the capil- 
laries are rapidly and widely dilated, there may be formed minute 
pores between the cells of their walls, which allow colloids to pass 
through. The fact warns us, in any case, not to allow the state 
of low blood pressure to last for any length of time. 

Cases of shock in this stage were generally regarded as hope- 
less. It was not found possible to restore them either by blood or 
by gum-saline* Some experiments made later by Bayliss suggest, 
however, the possibility that further repeated injections might 
in some cases have been effective. Although the greater part of 
the fluid of the first injection was lost, it seemed that some im- 
provement in the state of the capillaries resulted, since a second 
injection produced a slight permanent rise in the blood pressure 
and a third injection recovery. 
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Owing to the fact that gum-saline ii quite innocuous and can 
now be obtained in sterilized form from the dealers, it should 
ways be at hand in operations for use if shock threatens, as also 
for accidents or serious haemorrhage from any cause. 

See Special Reports, Nos. 2$, 26, 27, Medical Research CouncU 
(London H.M. Stationery Ofiice, 1919); E. Qudnu, La Toximie 
traumatigue^ (Paris, Alcan, 1919); Bayliss, Intravenous Injections 
in Wound^Shock (London, 1918). (W. M. B.) 

SHORT, SIR FRANCIS JOB (1857- ), English engraver 

(see 24,1007), was elected R. A. in rgii, and in the same year 
was knighted. In 1910 he became president of the Royal Society 
of Painters, Etchers and Engravers, His later work exemplifies 
every type of his activity. Among etchings, On the Banks of 
the Bure ** and “ The White Mill, Canterbury ** show his adher- 
ence to the use of line in that medium, and a version of Turner's 
** Ehrenbreit stein to Coblcntz " continues his series of translations 
of paintings. He also added ** Moonlight on the Medway at 
Chatham and ** Dumbarton Rock " to the plates in etching and 
mezzotint completing Turner's Liber Studiorum." Two aqua- 
tints, “ The New Moon " (1918) and “ 'Twixt Dawn and Day, " 
show broad handling and remarkably rich quality in the darks; 
and two mezzotints, Orion over the Thames" (1913-4) and 
“ The Night Picket Boat at Hammersmith " (1914-5), are among 
his finest plates in a medium peculiarly his own. 

SHORTER, DORA (Sigerson) (1866-1918), Irish poet, was 
born in Dublin, Aug. 16 i866. She was the daughter of Dr, 
George Sigerson, the Celtic scholar, and married in 1896 Clement 
K. Shorter (b. 1857), editor of the Sphere and other London 
illustrated papers {sec 19.563). Her first volume of verse appeared 
in 1894, and she established a considerable reputation as a 
writer of lyrics and ballads; the sul)jects often religious, or drawn 
from the treasures of Irish legend, or in praise of the Irish 
country. Her Collected Poems were published in 1909, and she 
wrote one novel, Through Wintry Terrors (1907), She died in 
London, Jan. 6 1918. Two posthumous volumes of poems 
appeared in 1918 and 1910, as well as A Dull Day in London and 
other sketches, with a preface by Thomas Hardy, in 1920. 

SHORTT, EDWARD (1862- ), British lawyer and politi- 

cian, was born at St. Anthony's Hall, Newcastlc-on-Tync, 
March 10 1862. He was educated at Durham school and Uni- 
versity, and in 1890 was called to the bar. In 1907 he became 
recorder of Sunderland and in 1910 a K.C. In igro he entered 
the House of Commons as Liberal member for Newcastle. In 
May 1918 he became Chief Secretary for Ireland, but in 1919 
resigned and was appointed Home Secretary. 

SIAM {sec 25.2). — For the purposes of administration the 
kingdom of Siam is divided into 17 provinces (Monthons), the 
area of which is given officially at 484,128 sq. kilometres. The 
revised census figures for 1910-1 gave a pop. of 8,149,847, and 
the official estimate of the pop. for the year 1920 was 9,022,000. 

On the death in 1910 of King Chulalongkorn he was succeeded 
by his son, the Crown Prince Maha Vajiravudh, who in 1917 
assumed the title of King Rama VI. Under this monarch the 
work of consolidation and development progressed steadily. To 
foster the idea of the duty of national service among the elder 
generation the “ Wild Tiger" Corps was established. The Sia- 
mese boy scout organization, of which the King became presi- 
dent, educates the younger generation on the same lines. The 
number of boy scouts was in 1920 over 15,000. 

Among various changes may be noted the royal decree that all 
privy purse property should be subjected to ordinary taxation, the 
abolition of lottery farms and public gambling-houses, the strict 
regulation of the opium traffic, and the great development of football 
and other athletic sports. Under the patronage of the King, a Navy 
League was established, and the Red Cross Society was reorganized. 
The Red Cross Society has under its direction the Chulalongkorn 
hospital, the Pasteur institute and laboratories for the preparation of 
vaccines and serums. 

The calendar has been revised. 'Fhe Siamese year formerly dated 
from the foundation of Bangkok. It now corresponds wUh *the 
Buddhist era. The new year begins on April i and terminates ot 
March 31. Hence April 1921 to March 1922 is, in the Siamese 
calendar, B.E. The day is divkled into two periods of la 

hours each as in Europe, except in the railways and the poet and tele- 
graph department, where the a4-hour day is used* 
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On July 32 19x7 Siam declared war on Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. Enemy aliens were interned^ and later sent to intern- 
ment camps in India. A military mission was sent to Europe 
early in 191S, and a Siamese military contingent landed at Mar- 
seilles in Aug. of the same year. This contingent comprised 
motor ambulance transport^ which rendered efficient service on 
the western front, and an aviation corps. The aviators were 
trained by French officers, and although many had gained 
pilot *s certificates, hostilities ceased before the corps was pre- 
pared to commence operations. The contingent returned to 
Siam in 1919. Siam was represented at the Versailles Peace 
Conference by three delegates, who signed the general Peace 
Treaty on behalf of their country. 

The nmn clauseH affecting Siam are Articles 135, 136 and 137. 
In Articie Germany recognizes that all treaties, conventions and 
agreements' between her and Siam, and all rights, titles and privi- 
leges derived therefrom, including all rights of extra-territorial juris- 
diction, terminated as from July 22 I9I7* In Article 136 all goods 
and property in Siam belonging to the German Empire or to any 
German State, with the exception of premises used as diplomatic or 
consular residences or offices, pass ipso facto and without compensa- 
tion’ to the Siamese Government, while the goods, property and 
private rights of German nationals in Siam shall be dealt with in 
accordance with the provisions of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the 
Treaty. By Article 137 Germany waives all claims against the Si- 
amese Government on behalf of herself or her nationals arising out 
of the seizure or condemnation of German ships, the liquidation of 
German property, or the internment of German nationals in Siam, 
this provision not to affect the rights of the parties interested in the 
proceeds of any such liquidation, as governed by the provisions of 
Part X (Economic Clauses) of the Treaty, Under the Treaty Siam 
became a member of the League of Nations, and took part in the 
first Assembly of the League at Geneva in 1920. 

Agriculture . — Owing to deficient rainfall in 1919, rice, the main 
agricultural crop of Siam, was barely sufficient to supply the needs 
of the population, and the price rose to five times pre-war rates. 
To meet the deficiency the export was prohibited, but was resumed 
in 1921. The question of extensive irrigation works, which had been 
considered in tne previous reign, was again investigated in 1915, and 
important works were started. The difficulty of obtaining steel 
work from abroad during the war delayed their progress but work 
on the Prasak scheme, estimated to cost some 13,000,000 ticals, was 
afterwards vigorously pushed forward, and was expected to be com- 
pleted in 1922. 

Army and Navy . — The law of 1903 making military service com- 
pulsory was revised in 1917. Every able-bodied man of 21 to 22 
years of age is liable to be called to military service for a period of 
two years with the colours, passing afterwards into the reserv'e, of 
which there are three classes according to age. There are various 
military schools for the training of officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, aviators, military engineers, etc., as well as a Cieneral Staff 
school. The ann.s and equipment are modern, and in 1914 a national 
cartridge factory was established. The navy is recruited from the 
maritime population under the military service law. There are 
some 5,000 men available for service afloat, with a reserve of 2o,o<x), 
In 1920 a 35-knot destroyer was purchased from the British Admiral- 
ty and rcchristcned the “ Phra Ruaiify." 

Communications . — On the declaration of war the northern and 
southern State railways were amalgamated under a Commissioner- 
General, ILR.H. Prince Purachatra of Kambaeng Bejra. The per- 
sonnel, which had included Cierman engineers, became chiefly Sia- 
mese, with a few engineers of Allied nationality. A standard metre 
gauge was adopted for all lines. The southern line through the 
Malay Peninsula was originally constructed of metre gauge to permit 
of through connexion with the FcKlerated Malay States railways. 
The work of converting the northern line, first built to the normal 
gauge of 4 ft. 8J in., was l>egun. A through service of trains from 
Penang to Bangkok was opened on the southern line in 1918, and 
in March 1920 railhead reached the Siam-Kelantan hoiindaiy. The 
northern line reached Chicngniai in 1920, and the Bandara-Swanka- 
lok branch was then under construction. The leng:th of State lines 
in 1920 was: opened 2,215 under construction 21 1 km., and 
under survey 460 km. The average capital cost per km. of open 
line was tcs. 5^^584. 

There were in 1920 over 380,000 pupils receiving pri- 
mary education, of whom 250,000 were being educated by priests in 
the Buddhist monasteries, 100,000 in local and private schools, and 
30,000 in schools directly under the Ministry of Education. Second- 
ary education, reaching a standard approximating to that of the 
London University Matriculation, is provided for by the Ministry 
of Education, with 120 schools attended by 8,500 pupils, by the two 
Koyal Pages' schools and Kinp^’s College, under the direct patron- 
age of the King, and by certain missionary schools. In 1917 the 
C.hulalongkorn XJniversity was opened at Bangkok with four Facul- 
ties-^Medicine, Arts and Science, Engineering and Political Science. 
It includes hostels for loo resident undei^graduates. 


Ftnaitctf.— Annual revenue rose from tea. 17,334,469 in B.£. 2437 
(18^-5) to tcs. 86,494,066 in B.E. 2460 (1917-8). During this 
^rio4 the expenditure increased from tcs. 12,847,16510 tcs, 74,149,- 
289. The national debt consisted in 1921 of two sterling loans both 
of 4}%, one for £1,000,000 floated in 1905, and one for £3,000,000 
floated in 1907, both free of taxes present or future, levid by the 
Siamese Government and repayable by yearly drawings. The 1905 
loan will be entirely paid off in 1945, and the 1907 loan in 1947. In 
1909 a loan of £4,000,000* increase in 1913 to £4,750,006, was nego- 
tiated with the Federated Malay States Government. This loan 
is exclusively for constructing railways in the Maby Peninsula, the 
amount advanced is limited to £750,000 in any one year, and interest 
is at the rate of 4 % on the money actually received. The amount 
actually advanced on this account to March 31 1921 was £3,880,000, 
when the total debt of the kingdom stood at £7,312,560. 

The mint was closed to the free coinage of silver in 1902, and, sup- 
ported by the Treasury, exchange had steadied to around tcs. 13 to 
the pound sterling by 1009. In 1917 and 1918 the rate was main- 
tained at tcs. 13*02 to the pound sterling, but by 1918 the Treasury 
had sold to the banks tcs. 77,000,000, representing nearly £6,000,000 
sterling. As a result of these sales a lar(i[e proportion of Treasury 
funds was transmitted abroad. The rise in the price of silver nearly 
denuded the country of silver coinage, and in 1920 the exchange rose 
to tcs. 10 to the pound sterling and over. The gold standard reserve 
fund, established for the maintenance of the gold value of the tical, 
remained untouched on March 31 1918 at £1,222,146. 

Trade . — For 1917-8 the value of imports exceeded tcs. 97 million, 
including tcs. 3^ million of gold leaf and treasure. This shows an 
increase of some 10 millions over the previous year and 22 millions 
over 1915-6. The exports amounted to tcs. 123! million, showing an 
increase over the previous vear of tcs. 2 million and over 1915-6 
of nearly tcs. 18 million. The value of rice exported was over tcs. 
97} million and of teak tcs. 5) million. 

Justice . — The Penal Code became law in 1908, and the preparation 
of other codes continues. All courts are under the Ministry of Jus- 
tice. The judiciary is composed of native or European-trained Siam- 
ese judges, assisted in cases where foreigners arc concerned by Eu- 
ropean legal advisers. In commercial (^ses where there is no Siamese 
statute or precedent customary law is administered. Where prec- 
edents are wanting the Siamese courts are guided generally by 
English statute.H ana cases as circumstances admit. On the outbreak 
of war with Germany and Austria a prize court was established to 
deal with enemy ships seized ''jure belli” Twenty-five enemy ves- 
sels were taken, and condemned as lawful prize by this court. 

Public Health . — Modern sanitation began in Siani in 1897 with 
the creation of a Public Health Department under a director-general, 
assisted by a medical officer of health and a city engineer. The 
principcil developments have been the inspection of cattle and meat 
and the regulation of the public abattoirs under veterinary inspec- 
tion, the establishment of infectious diseases hospitals, medical 
treatment of the insane, quarantine, registration of births and deaths, 
compulsory notification of plague and cerebro-spinal diseases, 
and compulsory vaccination and rcvaccination against smallpox. 
An efficient public-health laboratory' has been organized under 
the department. Bangkok is now efficiently drained and lighted. 
Pure filtered water is supplied from the Government^ water works. 
New roads have been cut through congested districts, and num- 
erous bridges have been built over the canals which intersect the 
city. On the outskirts new residential quarters have been laid out, 
with broad roads lined with trees. (A. C. Ca.) 

SIBELIUS, JEAN JULIUS CHRISTIAN (X865- ), Finnish 

musical composer, was born at Tavastehus, Finland, Dec. 1865. 
He was educated at Helsingfors, and later studied music at Ber- 
lin and Vienna. In 1916 he became a professor of literature at 
Helsingfors. His orchestral works include ** Romance in C” 
(1890); Karelia (1893) ; Frilhlingslicd (1893); Finlandia (1905) 
and five symphonies (1897, 1901, 1905, 1910, 1915). He also 
composed many songs and pianoforte pieces. His music to the 
tragedy Kuolcma (1904) contains the “ Valse triste,’^ which has 
gained wide popularity. In 1921 he visited England and pro- 
duced his 5th symphony. 

SIBERIA (see 25.10). — The name Siberia now generally 
excludes the Steppe provinces but includes Kamchatka and 
Russian Sakhalin. 

Little progress has been made in the mapping of the wide 
tracts between the great rivers or the mountainous regions in 
the south. Even in the existing maps of southern Siberia little 
reliance can be placed on the detail except near the railway. 
There are no large scale maps of northern Siberia. The whole 
course of the Yenisei river has been mapped on a large scale, 
the shores of Lake Baikal have been surveyed and geological 
exploration in the Amur basin and some parts of the upper 
Lena basin has resulted in accurate maps. 
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Kamchatka contains a notable range of volcanoes which forms 
part of the Pacific ring. Forty have been located of which 14 are 
active. The loftiest active volcano, the loftiest mountain in Siberia, 
is Klyuchevskaya, 16,130 feet, Koryatskaya is 11,522 feet. 

Investigations in Lake Baikal have shown that there are three 
basins of unequal extent and depth. The southerly basin has an 
extreme depth of 791 fathoms, and is separated by a shoal ridge of 
less than 300 fathoms from the middle and most extensive basin 
which reaches 832 fathoms in depth. The northern basin docs not 
exceed 540 fathoms. On the VV. of the lake the deepwater goes in- 
shore^ but on the E. the coastal waters are shoal. The area of the 
lake is 13,200 sq. m.; its surface is ii56i ft. above sea level. 

New surveys of the Arctic coast by Tolmachev, Vilkitski and 
others have resulted in considerable modifications in the chart. 
Shitkov explored the Yamal peninsula and cleared up some doubtful 
points in its IgrdrographY. The small islands between the Gulf of 
Yenisei and Taimir peninsula have proved to be more numerous 
than was supposed and Taimir Gulf has been found to be relatively 
narrow. Cape Chelyuskin lies in lat. 77*42' N. Nikolas Land and 
other islands have been discovered to the N.W. of this cape, and 
new discoveries have been made in the New Siberia and Wrangel Is. 
(see Arctic Regions). There is still some doubt about the configura- 
tion of the coast-line between Cape Chelyuskin and the Lena delta. 
Hydrographical surveys have resulted in the discoveiy of some 
harbours on the Arctic coast including several in Taimir Land; 
Tiski Bay, E. of the Lena delta; and Chaun Bay in long. 170® E. 
Surveys in the Sea of Okhotsk have shown that the best harbours 
are Yamskaya Bay; Ola Bay, off Taui Bay; and Port Ayan. Ok- 
hotsk is falling into decay owing to its (>oor site. In Kamchatka 
Baron Korfa Gulf has been found to contain several good harbours. 
In the Maritime province the best harbours, in addition to Peter the 
Great Bay, are de Castries Bay, Imperial Bay and Olga Bay. De 
Castries Bay, a little S. of the Amur mouth, affords a far better 
and more accessible harbour than the Amur estuary. The Tartar 
harbours are closed by ice from Nov. to April or May and the 
Okhotsk harbours for a month or two longer. 

Population * — There has been no census since 1897 but in 1915 the 
pop. was estimated at 10,377.900 on the basis of the last census and 
the yearly rate of increase. It was distributed as follows : — 


Governments and Provinces ‘ 

Area in 
sq* m* 

Population * 

Dens- 
ityper 
sq. m. 

Tobolsk (Govt.) 

Tomsk (Govt.) 

Irkutsk (Govt.) 

Yeniseisk (Govt.) . 

Yakutsk (prov.) . 
Transbaikalia (prov.) . 

Amur (prov.) .... 
Maritime or Primorsk (prov.) 
Kamchatka (prov.) 

Sakhalin (prov.) . 

Total 

535.739 

327.173 

280,429 

981,607 

1.530,253 

238,308 

154.795 

266,486 

502.424 

14,668 

2.085.700 

4.053.700 
821,800 

1,143,900 

332.600 
971.700 
261,500 

631.600 
41,600 
34.000 

3'9 

12*0 

2-5 

I*I 

0-2 

40 

1-6 

3*0 

O-I 

0-5 

4,831,882 

10,378,100 

2*0 


* These indicate the administrative divisions in force under the 
empire. The present (1921) divisions are uncertain and unstable. 
^ The pop. estimates are probably somewhat too high. 


The two Steppe provinces, Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk, which 
are geographically part of Siberia, though they were administratively 
distinct under the late imperial regime, have a combined area of 
403,394 sq. m. and an estimated pop. (1915) of 2,421,400. The figures 
given above include native tribes (see below). 

Colonization * — The Russians number over 85 % of the total pop. 
of Siberia as a whole and about 93 % of the total pop. of western 
Siberia (Tobolsk and Tomsk). The number of settlers entering 
Asiatic Russia (including the Steppe provinces) from Russia in 
Europe rose from 141,000 in 1906 to 619,000 in 1909. For some 
ears after there was a decline, due, it is said, to a succession of good 
arvests in southern Russia; in 1912 and 1913 the annual immigra- 
tion was little over 200,000. In 1914 it was 242,000. From 1906 to 
1914 nearly 3,000,000 Russians entered Asiatic Russia, about 
2,000,000 of whom went to Siberia. The Siberian railway zone 
continued to attract most settlers in western and central Siberia but 
many went to the Baraba steppe, the Altai region and the district 
round Minusinsk and the upper Yenisei. The Uryankhai region 
around the head streams of the Yenisei in the Sayansk mountains, 
which is nominally part of outer Mongolia under the suzerainty of 
China, contains many Russian settlers and for some years has been 
more or less under Russian control. In Transbaikalia much land 
is occupied by Cossacks and their descendants, and natives (largely 
Buryats), but in the upper Amur and the Ussuri valleys there are 
considerable areas of Russian settlement. The efforts, however, 
that were made by the State before 1917 to attract colonists to the 
Amur and Maritime provinces met with somewhat meagre response. 
Attempts to colonize Kamchatka have been practically abandoned 
•and for many years Russian Sakhalin has failed to attract settlers. 


North of lat. 58* N. In western Siberia, and lat* 54* N. in eastern 
Siberia, there arc very few Russians permanently settled. Total 
exemptmn from military service and other privileges which the 
S^te offered colonists in the lower valleys of the Yenisei and Lena 
did not succeed in attracting many settlers. The migration of 
Chinese and Koreans to the Amur and Ussuri valleys and the 
Transbaikal region was marked for many years. The Chinese 
came as temporary lalxnirers but the Koreans were more indinecl 
to become permanent settlers. Japanese artizans are found through- 
out ecastern Siberia. In 1^14 the Russian Government was making 
attempts to exclude Asiatics at the same time that it offered induce- 
ment to Russians to settle in the Far East. 

Native Rocm.— -W hile no strictly ethnological classification of 
Siberian natives is yet possible, it is recognized that the tribes of the 
extreme N. and E., even if they differ from one another, have certain 
characteristics in common which distinguish them from later ar- 
rivals in Siberia. For these earlier tribes, who may possibly have 
migrated to Silx^ria from America at a very early period, the name 
Palaesiasts is used by Schrenk and !^alaco-Sil>crian by rza]>iicka. 
For later tribes the term Neo-Silierian has supplanted Ural- Altaians 
to which there are linguistic and ethnological olijections. CzapUcka 
classifies the native tribes of Siberia as follows, taking numerical 
statistics from Patkanov, who based his estimates on the census of 
1897 which gives the latest trustworthy data : 1. Palaeo-Siberians. 
i. Chukchee; in north-eastern Siberia, 11,771. ii. Koryak; S. 
of the ChukcheCj 7,335. iii. Kamchadal; southern part of Kam- 
chatka, 2,805. IV. Ainu; in southern Sakhalin and Yezo, 1,457. 
V. Gilyak; near Amur mouth and in northern Sakhalin, 4,649. 
vi. Eskimo; shores of Bering Strait, 1,307 (in Asia), vii. Aleut; 
in Aleutian Is., 574. viii. Yukaghir; lietween the lower Yana and 
lower Kolima, 754. ix. Chuvanzy; S. of Chaun Bay, 453. x. 
Ostyak of Yenisei; on the lower Yenisei, 988. II. Neo-Si berians. 
i. hinnic tribes (a) Ugrian Ostyak; lower and middle Ob, 17,221. 
(b) Vogul or Maniza; middle Ob, 7,476. ii. Samoyedic tribes; in 
far N. from Euroi^e to Khatanga mouth, 12,502. iii* Turkic 
tribes (mainly outsulc Siberia) (a) Yakut ; from the Lena to the Amur 
and Sakhalin, 226,739. (b) Turco-Tartars of Tobolsk and Tomsk. 
176,124. iv. Mongolic tribes (a) Kalmuk or Eleut; practically all 
outside Siberia (b) Mongols proper or Kalkha, ^^02. (c) Buryat; 

around Lake Baikal, 288,599. v. Tungtiskic tribes (a) Tungus; 
far eastern Sil>eria, 62,068. (b) other Tunguskic tribes, totalling 

14,439, viz. Chapogir: on the lower Tunguska; GoUli; on the lower 
Amur; Lamut: on the shores of Sea of Okhotsk; Monagir: on the 
middle Amur; Orochc: E. of the lower Amur; Orochon; on the 
Olekma; Oroke: in Sakhalin; and Solon: S. of the middle Amur. 
Tribes who live in the more fertile parts seem to be increasing in 
numbers but those who occupy the mtirc barren regions of the N. 
arc dwindling. The natives probaljly do not exceed one million. 

There is much disease, particularly among the native tribes, al- 
though the climate itself is not unhealthy. In addition to goitre, 
leprosy occurs in the Lena and Amur valleys and elsewhere. Small- 
pox is endemic in many parts and tuberculosis is prevalent. Cholera 
IS never absent in the I^ar East and occasionally assumes the pro- 
portions of an epidemic. Plague sometimes enters from Manchuria. 
Venereal diseases are rampant throughout Siberia. A curious 
nervous affection known as Arctic hysteria is common among the 
natives of the far north. It is not infrec^ucntly associated with 
melancholia and suicide. The hysterical manifestation of Shamanism 
may not impossibly be associated with this nervous afffiction. 

J^ucation. — ^The last statistics date from 1912 when there were 
6,245 schools in Siberia with a total of 341,271 pupils. The number 
of pupils per 1,000 of the pop. was thirty-six. Out of every 100 per- 
sons under nine years of age only 16 could read and write. 

Towns , — Towns situated on or near the railway have grown 
rapidly but others have made little or no progress. In 1914 towns 
with a pop. of 10,000 or over numbered at least 21 compared with 
17 in ipoo; but estimates of the pop. of Siberian towns vary con- 
siderably and must be accepted with reserve. The largest towns are 
Tomsk (112,000) and Irkutsk (ii3,(xx)), the capitals of western 
and eastern Siberia respectively. Omsk (128,000) is really a Si- 
berian town but actually within the Steppes. Other large towns in 
western Siberia are: Novo-Nikolaevsk (63,000), a centre of rapid 
growth situated where the Siberian railway crosses the Ob; Barnaul 

(52.000) and Biisk (28.000), both centres in the rich Altai region. 
Kurgan (35,000) on the Tobol, a great agricultural market; Tyumen 

(30.000) now on the railway and a focus for trade between Russia and 
Siberia; Tolwlsk (21,000), a declining fur and fish market on the 
Irtish; Kolivan (13,000) on the Ob, with agricultural interests; 
Mariinsk (13,000), a mining centre on the railway and Achinsk 

(10.000) a little farther east. In eastern Siberia other important 
towns are: the great port of Vladivostok (95,000); the two Amur 

rts and agricultural centres, Blagovyeshchensk (y6,ooo) and 
labarovsk (531500) ; Chita (73.000) with growing agricultural and 
commercial interest.^; Krasnoyavsk (73,000), the chief river and 
railway port of the Yenisei; Nikolsk-lJssuriski (34,700), a rising 
industrial and railway centre 70 m. from Vladivostolc; Nikolaevsk 
(12,500), the port at the Amur mouth; the two mining centres on 
the Yenisei, Minusinsk (14,000) with agricultural interests, and 
Yeniseisk (10,000) ; Kansk (10,000) on the upper Yenisei and Siberian 
.railway; Stryetensk (10,000), at the head of the Amur-Shilka navi^ 
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cation; and Vcrkhne-Udin«k (9*500), a railway atnd industrial centre 
in Transbaikalia. The towns of the far N. are small and primitive. 
Yakutsk, a fur-tradinc centre on the Lena, has a pop. of 8,200 and 
Verkhoyansk, on the Yana, only 450. The ix)p. of Sredne-KoUmsk, 
on the Kolima, which is the largest centre in the N.E. of Siberia, 
is 6«;o. Petropavlovsk, the capitm of I^mchatka, has fallen to some 


Okhotsk to less than throe hundred. 

AgricuUure , — In western Siberia about 17,000 sq. m. are under 
crops (1913) but there are still great areas of natural grassland 
wailing for cultivation. In eastern Siberia agriculture has not 
made great progress except in the southern Ussuri plain: natur^d 
grasslands are scarce but there are many forest areas on the Amur 
which, if cleared, would afford good agricultural land. The area 
under crops in eastern Sit>eria is 2,800 sq. m. (1913)- Agricultural 
methods in the W. have undergone some improvement, through the 
use of fertilizers and the importation of American agricultural 
machinery. Many flour-mills have been erected. Western Siberia 
sends its surplus wheat to Russia and eastern Siberia. The latter 
region also imtiorts corn from Manchuria. In 1913 the total cereal 
proiluction of Siberia was 68,200 cwt. and the average annual pro* 
auction (1908-13) was 50,200 cwt. 

Lo/nd Tenure . — ^After the revolution of 1917 the State became the 
owner of all land in Siberia except sc^me 5,000,000 ac. granted to 
Cossacks or other private persons. All other holders of land are 
tenants of the State, enjoying in some cases hereditary leases. The 
State ownership would seem to apply also to minerals, timber, fish- 
eries and water power but some concessions have been recognized 
in favour of foreigners. 

Live Stock.— 'The rearing of live stock has made more progress 
than agriculture. In 1913 the Steppe towns of Petropavlovsk and 
Omsk had become great centres for the export of meat to Eurojn^an 
Russia, drawing a large pfirt of thqir supply from the Tomsk province. 
In the Traiisbuikai, Amur, and Maritime provinces cattle-breeding 
promises to attain greater im^Kjrtance than agriculture, but the 
meat supply of eastern Siberia Is partly dependent on imports from 
Manchuria. The successful acclimatization of the merino sheep in 
central Siberia holds promise of much wool production in the 
Yeniseisk and Irkutsk provinces. Pig-breeding is a growing in- 
dustry in western and central Siberia and by 1914 bacon exports 
had Ijecome im|.>ortant. Reindeer-breeding is the chief occupation 
of most of the far northern trilHiS. Maral deer and other species 
of wapiti are bred in the Altai, the Maritime province and elsewhere 
for their horns, which to the Chinese have a reputed medicinal value. 
The official figures (in round numlicrs) for the number of live stock 
in Siberia in 1911 and 1914 are as follows: — 


500; Alexandrovsk, the capital of Russian Sakhalin, about 6,000. 
a figure, however, wliich includes more natives than Russians; ar'^ 



Horses 

Horned 

cattle 

Sheep and 
goats 

Pigs 

I9II 

4,598,000 

4,H40,«kk) 

5.719.000 

6.541.000 

5,250,000 

5 , 745 ,ot>o 

1. 126.000 

1.428.000 


The dairy industry has developed quickly, fostered by State en- 
couragement and the exiiort facilities afforded by the railway. In 
1912 there were i,o(x) cooperative dairies in the Tobolsk province, 
and 2,042 in the Tomsk firovince. The export of butter from western 
Siberia reached 35,cxk) tons in 1903 and 76,000 tons in 1013: in 
the latter year the home consumiition accounted for an aculitional 
75,fX)o tons. The industry is of less importance in eastern Siberia. 

lJuniing . — The fur industry retains great importance and was 
much stimulated during the early years of the World War by the 
high price of skins. But decrease of game is causing hunting in 
many parts of the N. to take a secondary place to fishing and 
reindeer- breeding. The sable became so scarce that from 1913 to 
10 1 6 its slaughter was forbidilen. The white fox is becoming rare. 
The principal fur fairs are at Irbit (Feb.) and Yakutsk (July), but 
Ishim, Blagovyeshcheiisk, Nikolaevsk and Anyui are also fre- 
quented by traders in search of furs. Yakutsk has also a trade in 
fos^l ivory from the Now Siberia Is.: in 1913 nearly 20 tons were 
sold. In order to prevent their extermination the few seals of the 
Coriunander Is. were protected for five years from 1912. 

Fishing . — In western Siberia the most important fisheries are 
on the OT), Tobolsk is the headquarters of the industry: Obdorsk, 
Beresov, Surgut and Narim are also imiiortant centres. At least 
10 , (XK) men take part in the fishery and the annual catch is about 
I5,cxx) tons. On the upper Irtish Pavlodar and Lake Zaisan are 
centres of fishing. The fisheries of the lower Yenisei send S. about 
3, OCX) tons every year. In Lake Baikal there are valuable fisheries 
both in summer and, through the ice, in winter. In the Lena and 
Kolima regions the natives live chiefly on fish but lack of transport 
facilities prevents exfiort. Fisheries in the Amur, Okhotsk and 
Kamchatka regions steadily increase in importance. The fish are 
mainly sp^ics of ^Imon but not the same as those in western 
Siberia, The fisheries are largely in Japanese hands but legislation 
in 1899 restricted to Russians all fisheries in the Amur and its estu- 
uary. In 1913 the mouths of certain rivers on the Okhotsk and Kam- 
d^tka coasts were closed to all fishing in order to conserve the fish- 
In 1913 the Okhotsk and Kamcdiatka fisheries resulted in a 
|gi|yd catch of 46,000,000 salmon, most of whioh went to Japan. 


Salmon caviar to the extent of 2,477 tons was exj^rted from the 
tame districts. Salmon-canning is a new industry: in 1913 the out- 
put from Kamchatka was over 500,000 tins, and from the lower 
Amur 100,000 tins. Attempts to send frozen fish from the Amur to 
Europe met with some success when begun in 1913. The fisheries 
of Russian Sakhalin are losing their importance. In the Sea 
Japan the herring- fishing from Imperial and Peter the Great bays 
IS Rowing in value. 

Timber . — Siberian forests of commercial timber arc estimated 
to cover about 470,000 sq. ra. or about one-tenth of the total area 
of the country, but owing to absence of transport facilities only 150,- 
000 sep m. are considered to be exploitable. In western Siberia there 
is little trade in timber and the demands for home use and the havoc 
of forest fires are decreasing the available supply. The principal 
saw-mills are at Tobolsk^ Tyumen, Omsk, Novo-Nikolaevsk and 
Tomsk. In eastern Sibena the timber industry is confined to the 
Amur and Maritime provinces except in respect of the demand for 
fuel for railway, industrial and domestic purmses. The principal 
saw-mills are at Irkutsk, Blagovyeshchensk, Nikolaevsk, Imperial 
Hay, Vladivostok and Alexandrovsk (Sakhalin). Export is from 
Vladivostok, Imperial, Olgi and Posiet bays to Australia, the British 
Isles and Japan. Before the war great efforts were being made to 
encourage this trade. 

Minerals . — Gold is the most important mineral in Siberia. The 
Lena drainage area, especially the valleys of the Olckina and Vitim, 
is considered to be the richest gold-producing area in the world. All 
the gold worked is alluvial and the annual yield (1916) Was some 
400,000 oz. Bodaibo, connected by rail to the Vitim, is the centre of 
the industry. The gold-fields of the Amur valley when fully ex- 
plored will probably prove to be even greater in extent. The new 
town of Zeya Pristan on the Zeya is tne principal mining centre 
on the middle Amur. The Bureya valley is also rich in gold. On 
the louder Amur there are rich gold-fields near Lake Chyla. The 
Amur gold is alluvial and most of it is very fine. British interests 
control the principal gold-fields of both the Lena and Amur basins, 
(iold is reportetl from several places on the Sea of Okhotsk, in the 
Chukchee peninsula and in the Anadir region. The output in 
Transbaikalia is falling off. In the Yeniseisk region there are valu- 
able deposits in the Abakan valley. In western Siberia the gold out- 
put is cictrlining but, as placer mining gives way to quartz crushing, 
shows prospect of reviving. Quartz veins are rich in the neighbour- 
hood of Ust-^menogorsk and Lake Zaisan. The gold-bearing 
rocks in Siberia as a whole, including the Urals, are estimated to 
coyer over 800,000 sq. miles. I'he total output of gold in 1913 was 
estimated at 1,500,000 oz., of which over 90% was from eastern 
Siberia; but there is reason to doubt the accuracy of official figures. 
In the same year the number of men employed in the gold industry 
in Siberia was Ji6,400. Climate, labour and transport, apart from 
|X)Iitical difficulties, afford obstacles in the development of the 
industry. The output of silver has shown a decline for many years, 
but numerous rich deposits are known to exist in the Altai region 
and around Nerchinsk. The production of zinc has increased, largely 
due to the rich Tyutikha mines in the Priamur. Lead is obtained 
from these mines and also from the Altai mountains and Ust Or- 
linskaya on the Lena. Zinc and lead mines at Riderski in the Altai 
arc linked to the Irtish by a 70-m. narrow-gauge railway. Tin occurs 
in the Onon valley in Transbaikalia, but it is little worked. New 
deposits of graphite have been reported from Cape Dezhneva on 
Bering Strait. Copper occurs mainly in the Urals and in the Kar- 
karalinsk district of the Kirghiz steppes, both of w^hich regions are 
outside Siberia proper. There has been little if any progress in the 
production of iron except in the Urals, but valuable deposits of iron 
ore are reported in the Amgun valley near the Amur mouth, in the 
vicinity of Vladimir and Olgi Bays in the Priamur, in many parte 
of the Altai and near Karkaralinsk in the Steppes. Considerable 
coal deposits of varying quality have been located, but comparative- 
ly few are mined. Want of markets and transport facilities are 
drawbacks even where the coal is of good quality. I'he most prom- 
ising de[)osits are the Kuznetsk fjecis in the Altai region which contain 
Coking coal; lx?ds around Clierenikhovskoe, 70 m. W. of Irkutsk, 
where some 5,000,000 tons of ligiiitic coal are mined annually, 
principallv for use on the railway; the Suchan mines, 60 m. from 
America Bay. on the Sea of Japan, and the Mongugai beds near Amur 
Bay on the Tartary coast. The Mongugai betls and those at Due in 
Sakhalin both consist of good anthracitic coal but neither is seriously 
worked. Coal in the Amur and Lena valleys and Transbaikalia is 
chiefly lignitic. There are large deposits of lignite at Baron Korfa 
Gulf in Kamchatka. In the Kirghiz steppe coking coal is worked at 
Ekibas-tuse. The mines, which are controlled by a British company, 
are connected with the Irtish at Yermak by a railway 70 m. in length. 
Petroleum- bearing strata exist on the eastern shores of Lake Baikal 
and near Nabilski Bay in Sakhalin, but the oil is not exploited. 

Manufactures . — Manufactures on a large scale have made little 
progress except in engineering works and repair shops for the 
railways. The competition of the Ural iron foundries, which have 
better transport facilities, has adversely affected the Siberian 
foundries, but a few persist, notably at Petrovsk in Transbaikalia, 
Blagovyeshchensk and Tyumen. At Ekibas-tuse in the Steppes the 
zinc and lead ores from tne Riderski mine are smelted. Some river 
ports, as Khabarovsk, Blagovyeshchensk, build and repair vessels. 
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Tanneries, tallow faotorios, brickworks and brewaries are wklely 
scattered. Only 7*6% of the pop. is estimated to be engaged in 
IpanMfacturtng indiistfy (1914). 

Communications . — Efforts to open up communication with 
Siberia by its northvmrd flowing rivers and th^ Arctic Ocean have 
met with some success, but access by this route is possible only in 
the height of summer. Experience has shown tha,t ouring Aug, and 
Sc?pt, ice seldom presents any real difficulty in the Kara Sea and a 
Steamer can rely on making the estuary of the Ob or Yeiiisd. One 
or two vessels take this route annually. Along the eastern part of the 
Arctic coast the only regular navigation is by occasional vessels 
between the mouth of the KoHma and Vladivostok, 

The Ob affords 17,000 m. of navigable waterways, but the delta 
impedes communication with the Arctic Ocean. Seagoing vessels 
can reach Obdorsk, but large vessels have to lie at Nakhodka Bay 
in the Gulf of Ob. River stkimers ascend the Ob to Biisk, 2,059 m. 
from the sea, and the Irtish to Lake Zaisan, 3,100 m. from the sea. 
The Ob- Yenisei canal between the Ket and the Kas is accessible 
only to small barges. In 1915 there were 350 steamers and several 
hundred barges on the Ob and its tributancs. The Yenisei is navi- 
gated to Minusinsk, 2,015 m. from the mouth. Small seagoing 
vessels can reach Yeniseisk, but larger vessels discharge and load at 
Golchikha (Ghilghila) in the delta. The Yenisei is the only Siberian 
river for which sailing directions and large-scale charts are published. 
Beacons and buoys assist na\nj^ation. In 1915 there were 6<^ steamers 
on the Yenisei, The tributaries are of little value for navigation. 
The Lena lias a navigable length of 2,760 m. to Kachugskoe, 230 
m; from Irkutsk, the nearest (xhnt on tlie railway. In 1914 there 
were some 3P steamers on the river, mainly between Yakutsk ami 
Vitlmsk. '^fhe Vilyui, Aldan and Vitim are tributaries on which a 
few steamers ply. The Amur with the Shilka is navigable for 2,000 
m, to Stryetensk on t he Siberian railway . There are many sand! )auks, 
but vessels drawing 3 ft. can make the whole journey. The river is 
buoyed and marked and supplied w'ith a few dnidgcrs. Seagoing 
vessels stop at Nikolacvsk in trio delta, but if the stream was dredged 
in a few places they couhl reach Khabarovsk. In 1916 there were 
about 400 steamers and several thousand barges on Ihts Amur and 
its navigable tributaries. Practically all the vessels were Russian, 
although Chinese vessels havc^ equal rights dowm to Khabarovsk. 
On the Sungari, the Manchurian tributary of the Amur, there is 
Chinese and Japanese shipping. The Ussuri is navigable throughout 
its length. Steamers ascend the Ussuri and Sungacha to Knmen- 
Rilxilov, on Lake Khanka, 500 in, from Khabarovsk. Navigation on 
Lake Baikal has liccome less important since the construction of the 
railway round the southern cna. In addition to two powerful ice- 
breakers there are about 12 steamers on the lake, some of which 
ascend the Selenga, The shores of Lake Baikal are well provided 
with lighthouses. The best harbors are Barauchuk on the west 
and Mispvski on the cast. Both arc provided with breakwaters 
and wharves and are on the Siberian railway. 

In 1916 the railway mileage in Siberia was approximately 6,800 
m., not counting the Chinese Eastern (trans-Manchurian) railway. 
The Amur railway was built between 1908 and 1916.^ It marks a 
reversion to the course originally jirojectcd for a railway to the 
Pacific and provides a through route independent of Chinese territory. 
The Amur railway is a single track linking Kuenga via the Amur 
valley with Khabarovsk, 1,295 ni.; the emljankments and bridge 
piers are built for a douldc track. There are branches to the Shillui 
river at Chasovaya, and to^ the Amur at Rciiiova, Cheriiyaeva, 
Blagovyeshchensk, Innokcntievskaya, and Pashkovn. I'hc nridge 
across the Amur at Khabanivsk is 7,038 ft. in length and Ims 22 
si-ians. In western Silxiria the line from Petrograd to 'I'yumen has 
been extended via Ishim to Omsk on the original Siberian line. A 
line from Elcaterinbcrg destined to reach Tolxdsk ^ocs via Irbit and 
ends at Saitkovo on the Tavda river. The Altai railway from Novo- 
Nikolacvsk to Barnaul (with a branch to Biisk) and Semiimlatinak, 
408 m., was opened in 1915. It serves mining and agricultural 
interests in one of the post promising parts of western Siberia. 
The new line from Achinsk to Minusinsk, 300 m., opens a rich 
agricultural district in the valley of the iipj>er Yenisei and tributaries. 
From Tatarskaya, 10,5 m. E. of Omsk, a line goes S. to Slavgorod, 
196 m., in a region which in 1913 was attracting settlers. From Yur- 
ga» 3^5 in. W. of Krasnoyarsk, a line to Kolchugino, 200 in., taps 
rich coal-fields. These two lines w'crc built by privjitc enterprise. The 
Siberian railway is now double-tracked from Omsk to Kariniskaya 
where the Stryetensk and Amur line begins. Some of the bridges 
still require to be wadened. There is a double track from Nikolsk- 
Ussuriski, the junction of the Ussuri and Chinese Eastern railways, 
to Vladivostok. A line 93 m. long connects the Suchan coal-mines 
with Vladivostok. During the years 1915-6 the Siberian rollinj^- 
stock was much increased from the United States, and new rail- 
way shoi^s were erected at Pervaya Ryelca near Vladivostok. 

The telegraph system has been extended into Arctic Siberia; 
lines follow the Ob to Berestw, the Yenisei to Turiikhansk and the 
Lena to Yakutsk and Vilyuisk. There are lines from Yakutsk to I 
Okhotsk and from Khabarovsk to Nikolaevak with connexion to j 
Sakhalin. The Siberian telegraph system is linked via Seniipalatinsk | 
with th^t of Turkestan, anefyia Chuguchak with that of Mongolia. 1 
A second line to Mongolia between Kosh Agacn, on the frontier, 
and Kobdo was incomplete in 1921. The Siberian and Chinese 


systems join at Kyakhta. Wireless telegraph stations exist in many 
places m tlie far N., and in 1916 were working at Cajie Marc Sale 
m the lamal peninsula; Dickson I, at the Y'eiiisei mouth; Novo- 
Marimsk and Markovo on the Anadir; Gizhiga Bay; Okhotsk; 
Khamroysk; Nikolacvsk; Petropavlovsk in Kamchatka; Iman on 
the Ussuri and Vladivostok. 
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deiifelu, Sibirien in KuUur und Wirlschafl (1916). (R. N. R. B.) 

SICKERT, WALTER RICHARD (i860- ), British painter, 

was born at Munich, May 31 i860, the son of the painter, 
Oswald Adalbert Sickert, a well-known contributor to Flieg-^ 
ende Bldtter, and grandson of Johannes Sickert of Altona, 
painter and lithographer. Walter Sickert studied painting and 
etching under Whistler in Tite Street, Chelsea, but in 1885, fol- 
lowing the advice of Degas, began to paint from drawings 
instead of from nature, ilis first work on these lines, Mam- 
moth Comique,^' was published in the Yellow Hook. The 
dramatic quality of his work owes much to his study of the 
technique of wood engraving and to his interest in the work of 
John Leech and Charles Keene, while he was also much inlluenced 
by Wilhelm Busch {see 4.869) and Adolf Oberliinder {see 10.946). 
flis subject pictures include “ Mamma mia po^ arela (1903), 
‘‘ Noctes Ambrosianae (1906), “The Camden I'own Murder 
(1906), “Army and Navy (1913), “Ennui’* (1914), “Sinn 
i^'cin ” (1915), “ IMerrots on Brighton Beach at Night ” (1015), 
“ Baccarat at Dieppe ” (1920) and “ Supper at the Casino *' 
(1920). He also produced some architectural paintings, includ- 
ing “ ITotcl Royal, Dieppe ” (1900), “ Miracoli ” (1903), 
“Lansdowne Crescent” (1917) and“Pulleney Bridge” (igi8), 
while his best known landscapes are “ The Happy Valley ” 
(1919) and “ The Priory of Aubcrville ” (rgrp). ICxamplcs of 
his work are in tlie British Museum, ’J'ate Gallery, Bibliothdque 
Nalionale, the Luxemburg and the art galleries of Manchester 
and Johannesburg. He lu'camc a member of the Society du 
Salon d’Automne, the Society of Twelve and the International 
Society, and was a fellow of the Royal Society of i’ainters, 
Etchers and Engravers. As a teacher he exercised a strong 
influence over the younger school of British painters. 

SICKLES, DANIEL EDGAR (1825-1914), American soldier 
and diplomatist {see 25.36), died in New York City, May 3 1914. 
In 1912 after having served for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury as chairman of the Now York Monuments Commission he 
was removed followng the discovery of a shortage of $27,cxx>. 
His last years were disturbed by financial diflicultics. 

SIDGWICK, ARTHUR (1840-1920), EngHsh scholar {see 
25.39), was in his later years an ardent advocate of the aboli- 
tion of compulsory Greek at Oxford, both in the interest of the 
classics and with the view of extending the field whence the 
university should draw its students. He was also a warm sup- 
porter of the admission of women to the university degrees, as he 
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had previously been both of woman suffrage and indeed of all 
aspects of the higher education of women. He died at Oxford, 
Sept. 25 1920. 

His elder brother, William Cajui Sidgwick (1834--1919), 
also a classical scholar and fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
died at Rugby, Oct. 18 1919. 

SIDGWICK, BLEAKOR MflLDRED (1845- )f British educa- 
tionalist, was bom in Scotland, March ii 1845, the daughter of 
James Balfour of Whittingehame and his wife Lady Blanche 
Cecil. She was thus the sister of Mr. Arthur James Balfour. 
She was educated at home, and in 1876 married the philosopher 
Henry Sidgwick {see 25.39). Mr. and Mrs. Sidgwick were both 
much interested in the advancement of the higher education of 
women, and were actively concerned in the founding (1880) of 
Newnham College, Cambridge, of which Miss Clough was the 
first principal. On the death of Miss Clough in 1892, Mrs. Sidg- 
wick succeeded her as principal, and retained the position un^ 
1910. In that year she retired, and until 1919 was bursar of the 
college. Mrs. Sidgwick shared her husband’s interest in psychi- 
cal phenomena, and in 1910 became secretary of the Society for 
Psychical Research. 

SIEGECRAFT AND SIEGE WARFARE.— The earlier article on 
Fortification (10.679) reviews the prevailing ideas of defence 
against siege-warfare just before the World War. Opinion was 
then still unsettled on fundamental points, as well as on those 
differences in arrangement of the available elements of 
defence which have always divided the military engineering 
world into two or more schools. In the earlier days, Vauban and 
his competitors might disagree as to design, but they were in 
agreement as to purp>ose; and even at a later date, when the 
** bastion” school carried on its controversies with the ” polyg- 
onal ” or caponnUre school, there was complete unity as to the 
necessity of permanent fortifications and substantial unity as 
to their functions. But the economic history of the 19th century, 
and the military history of its latter half, had brought the prin- 
ciples as well as the practice of fortification into the melting-pot. 

Amongst many reasons for this, the following were the more 
important: — 

{a) The increased size of armies, made possible by the credit 
system of finance, the universal service system of recruiting, the 
industrial system which could arm them, and the road and rail 
system which enabled them to disperse without risk in order to 
feed on the countryside, or to remain massed without starving 
through a breakdown of convoys, or both. 

This increased size soon reached a point at which the old- 
fashioned fortress ceased to be an adequate base for the army’s 
depots, or an adequate shelter in which to refit after defeat. 
There were signs of this even in 1870, although by that date the 
fortress had expanded into an entrenched camp of large [perimeter, 
and between 1870 and 1914 the scale of field artillery, field trans- 
port and field ammunition for a given force, was practically 
doubled. 

{b) The character of war, as between “ armed nations,” in 
which, in principle, a speedy decision by battle was sought at all 
costs, whereas warfare between the old professional armies had 
been prolonged from campaign to campaign. The objects 
sought by each side were now rather spiritual than material, or 
at any rate more general than local; and the fortress, which used 
to be judged according to the degree of protection it gave to the 
material objects of enemy desire — a city, a province, a port — 
came to be judged according to the degree in which it aided or 
impeded the manoeuvres of a field army seeking to win the war 
in battle. The task of fortification thus became much less posi- 
tive and definite, and a programme of works took on a some- 
what speculative character. 

(c) Development of communications, which, besides the effects 
referred to under (0), had that of making civilized countries 
everywhere or nearly ever>^where penetrable. The fortress as 
conceived of in the i8th and early 19th century, therefore, no 
longer exercised any power of control beyond the range of its 
guns or the striking radius of its semi-mobile garrison. And it 
could easily be “ turned,” and then either enveloped or — by 


means of a masking force — eliminated as a factor in the campaign. 
Cases indeed remained, and still remain, of ” obligatory points 
of passage,” where local control of the route by means of fortifi- 
cation implies strategic control of the adjacent regions which are 
limited for their intercommunication to that route. Especially 
is this true still of rail communication. But in the main^ armies 
and their transport can, in present-day west and central Europe, 
move where they will, except throu^ areas directly under the 
tactical control of fortifications. 

Further, the rapidity of communication as well as the wealth 
of routes enables a modem state to concentrate its defensive 
forces in the threatened region far more rapidly than of old, and 
the necessity for fixed defences, to gain time for the assembly 
of mobile forces, steadily declined. 

(d) The development of the techriique and manufacture of 
weapons of war, from about i860, became so rapid that permanent 
fortifications of any given design were liable, like modern war- 
ships, to fall into obsalescence after a brief life of usefulness which 
contrasted sadly with the long career of a place like the old citadel 
of Antwerp, built in 1567 and besieged with all the forms and 
means of siegecraft in 1832. 

Three out of four of these operating causes, it will be noted, 
are extrinsic, and one only intrinsic. In the case of the latter, 
operating alone, it is easy to conceive of a sort of duel between the 
gun constructor and the military engineer, analogous to the con- 
tinued contest of gun versus armour plate. Few fortresses have 
ever had the good fortune to be fully up to date in design and 
equipment at the moment of siege. The reply of the French 
engineer who was asked what he would do if the Germans made 
the length of their scaling ladders greater than the depth of his 
ditches, expresses an inevitable condition of permanent fortifica- 
tion design. “ It will always be easier,” he said, ” for the Ger- 
mans to make scaling ladders than for me to dig ditches.” Simi- 
larly, it will always be easier to make a new gun that will cut 
through a given thickness of concrete or armour than to increase 
the latter. For — questions of expense apart — the fort is a per- 
manent sentry guarding against surprise, and the reconstruction 
of its works is a heavy piece of engineering which not only takes 
time but frequently renders them useless for the period of the 
repairs. Thus, in 1914, war surprised the fortress of Belfort 
when four of its principal works were under reconstruction. 
And if, as is generally the case, the programme of recon- 
struction is so drawn up as to minimize these risks, some part of 
the fortification system is sure to be obsolescent at any given 
moment. At any such moment, then, the question is not whether 
the means of attack have the upper hand — practically this is 
almost always the case — but whether the superiority is of such 
an order that the fortress or fort is useless. The new long-ranging 
powers of siege artillery in 1870, subjecting the area intra muros 
to concentric bombardment by an indefinitely numerous attack- 
ing artillery, and the demolishing powers of the superheavy 
siege howitzers evolved in Germany and Austria between 1900 
and 1914 — at least as against average concrete — were superiori- 
ties of that order.' But such cases arc not frequent in military 
history, and it is more usual — in modern times, especially — to 
find a sort of thrust and parry, in which the artillery of the attack 
maintains a lead, but not a decisive lead. 

The extrinsic causes in operation, meantime, were tending to 
bring about radical changes in the very meaning of fortification. 

Outwardly, the controversies of the period 1885-1914 turned 
on technical questions, and chiefly on whether improvised fortifi- 
cations could be shown to possess a resisting vdue practically 
equivalent to that of permanent fortifications. But in reality it 
was the feeling that the purposes and principles of fortification, 

' Even in this instance, it must be admitted, the event was due in 
part to faulty designs which were not up to date even when laid 
down. Thus the new Antwerp forts {see Antwerp) were only built 
to resist the 21 -cm. mortar, although the Japanese had already, 
under very unfavourable conditions as to communications, man- 
aged to employ 28-cm. pieces at Port Arthur. On the other hand 
Fort Douaumont at Verdun, where the concrete was excellent 
(1892) and of adequate thickness, resisted a far heavier bombard- 
ment even by 42-cm« howitzers. 
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is they hid been Understood in the past, no longer responded to 
the needs of warfare, that produced the multiplicity of designs 
and proposals for artillery works and infantry works, armoured 
and unarhiottiM works, self-contained and mutually inter- 
dependent works, and so on, characteristic of the period of un- 
settlement. If most of this ingenuity remained, as it did, un- 
convincing, this was duo to the fact that there were great general 
causes at workj of which, in default of war experience, only the 
existence and not the effects could be seen. 

The sixe of armies steadily increased, all the European conti- 
nental Powers being drawn into a competition based on the 
numbers of citizen soldiers who could be conscripted and finan- 
cially maintained. The power of armament increased also, and 
With it the possibility of holding a wider front per unit of armed 
force. The special results of this, from the point of view of fortifi- 
cation and siegecraft, were the extension of perimeters and the 
thinness with which a circle or arc of investment could now be 
maintained. But the more general results w^ere the more im- 
portant An army developed along a front of some hundreds of 
miles could no longer be worked by radial lines of communication 
centring upon one or two ring fortresses. In Napoleonic practice, 
a stronghold of some sort was always the centre of operations 
on which the army's movements pivoted; and only that portion 
of the theoretical base-line, which was in relation with the strong- 
hold in use at the moment, formed what has been called the 

effective base. With the modern extended fronts, on the 
contrary, the effective base has widened more and more, until it 
practically coincides with the theoreticiil base. In other words, 
each part of a great army has its own lines of communication and 
its own sources, the connexion between the army line and the 
base line, or front edge of the home supply area, being a sheaf of 
more or less parallel routes. Whatever local variations may 
appear when portions of the system are isolated and examined 
by themselves, in the ensemble the strategic structure of warfare 
in civilized countries had become linear. 

But the more the front extended, the more difficult it became 
to collect any considerable force at one part of it for offensive 
effort. The “ parallel battle in all its horror ” — unit facing unit 
all along the line — was admitted to be the negation of general- 
ship. But whether the dispositions were made a priori or by 
manceuvre within the battle, whether envelopment or break- 
through were the method chosen, the parallel battle could only 
be avoided by reducing the living forces on certain passive or 
semi-passive parts of the fine to a minimum. The small econo- 
mies that could be effected on these parts by judicious tactical 
arrangements in the open — though certainly not to be despised — 
would no longer suffice to give the really considerable superiority 
of force necessary for decisive victory on the active front. The 
expedient of economizing force by sacrificing territory had be- 
come, under modern conditions of social and economic life, 
more dangerous than it had ever been before. Recourse was had, 
therefore, to fortification. It became one of the r6les, if not 
indeed the principal r 61 e, of permanent fortification to economize 
active living forces on the passive fronts — a principle already 
applied to field fortification within the tactical sphere. As soon 
as the competition in numbers had set in all over military 
Europe, we find permanent fortification developing a new tend- 
ency to be linear instead of circular in type. The ring fortress 
becomes a sort of end-redoubt to a long line of forts, usually 
drawn along some natural barrier. This tendency is shown in 
the creation of the Meuse line (Verdun-Toul), and the Moselle 
line (fipinal-Belfort) in France, the line Namur-Huy-Li^ge in 
Belgium, the Sereth line in Rumania, the Bobr^^Narew-Bug 
line in northern Poland, and lastly the Biedenhofen-Metz and 
Molsheim-Strassburg-Istein lines in Germany. In the same way, 
most of the new ring fortresses that were not so connected by 
permanent works were so placed as to be keystones of a linear 
battle-system; conspicuous instances are the systems Lille-La 
FJre-'Laon-Reims-Verdun and Dijori-Langres-EpinaL Of the 
jresti— aettihg aside the fortresses of eastern t^urope where poverty 
of communications enabled permanent works, as of old, to 
dominate great areas by dominating a few nerve-centres — we 
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find Antwerp, Copenhagen, Bucharest, Paris, designed as self- 
sufficing ring-fortresses, but not so mu<^ for playing a part in a 
battle-system as for serving as refuge for an army and a govern- 
ment that for the time being could not maintain its line of battle 
in the open field. Three of these four were called upon in the 
World War to play the assigned rfile and it is significant that not 
one of them did so successfully. Bucharest was evacuated as the 
result of an unsuccessful linear battle in the foreground; Antwerp 
was given up by the Belgian field army and Government as soon 
as the choice had to be made between standing a siege and con- 
tinuing the war in the open; while in the crisis before the Marne 
the evacuation even of Paris was seriously considered.^ Two 
ring-fortresses, Maubcuge and Besanpon, were constructed in 
France in advance of the battle-system, in order apparently to 
draw upon themselves a part of the invader's effort condensed 
on the wings, and to control certain nuclei of communications 
which might otherwise be useful to him as he pressed forward. 
But the latter task is really that of a barrier-fort, and indeed 
Maubeuge was in process of being converted into a pure barrier 
position when war broke out, the old intention of an isolated 
defence d outrance having been abandoned. The linear systems 
with end-redoubts, on the other hand, performed in the war all 
the services for which they had been designed, with the exception 
of Li^ge-Namur; and even in this case failure — so far as there 
was failure — ^was due not to any vice of principle but to other 
factors. 

The tendency to force a speedy decision in battle at all costs, 
specially characteristic of citizen armies, could not but rein- 
force the effects that the size of armies in itself produced upon 
fortification. With such a tendency on both sides, the initial 
deployment on each side would inevitably be carried out, wholly 
or largely, in accordance with an a priori plan of battle. Stra- 
tegic considerations for the side which had chosen the pure 
offensive and moral and political considerations for the side 
which had chosen the defensive-offensive, imposed concentra- 
tion close up to the frontier, in the first case so as to seize 
the initiative, and in the second so as to surrender as little 
of the national territory and resources as possible. Frontier 
fortification therefore had as its first duty protection of a line 
or zone of railheads close behind it; and since railway communica- 
tion is in principle highly sensitive, a system of ring-fortresses at 
intervals could not give the same protection against sudden 
raids as linear defences of equal trench-length. But there was a 
further consideration. An a priori scheme of battle, with frontage 
and not depth as its main characteristic, is liable to require con- 
siderable modification when contact has been made and the 
first serious combats have produced their varied results, and 
thus a regrouping process begins in the course of the operation 
itself. In this regrouping, fortification is called on not only to 
I protect the lateral shifting of masses by rail (as for instance the 
moves of the French IX. and XVIII. Corps from eastern Lorraine 
, to the Ardennes in the middle of Aug. 1914), but also to send 
away its own local reserves to the area of decision (as in the case 
of the three French divi.sions transferred from the Meusc-line 
front to the Somme at the end of Aug. 1914). 

The more penetrable the country, the more pronounced the 
linear character of the fortifications that must cover it. Not 
knowing the direction of attack, the defender must cither prepare 
for it at all points of his allotted frontage of influence, or else 
resign himself to giving up country that ex hypothesi is economi- 
cally valuable, and manoeuvre in retreat to gain time. The old 
policy of devastating a deep zone to cover manoeuvre, occasion- 
ally practicable when the organization of the state was simple and 
predominantly agricultural, is almost or wholly inapplicable in 
an industrial country. In Oct .-Nov. 1914 Hindenbu tg devastated 
part of W. Poland as cover for a lateral regrouping. But when it 
came to including Upper Silesia in the devastation programme, 
industrial influences promptly intervened to mitigate it. The 

' In the event Paris played the part, originally assigned to Laon- 
La Fire, of end-redoubt in the battle-system. Antwerp, after cap- 
ture, was organized by the Germans for the same purpose, viz. to 
serve as end-redoubt to the Antwerp-Meuse line. 
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expedient of making even a narrow zone truly impenetrable by 
means of radical destructions, adopted by the Germans in France 
in the spring of 1917, requires both time and an elaborate labour 
programme, neither of which is available in a battle crisis. In 
some cases, inundations serve the purpose, but even inundations 
take time to spread; On the Yscr front in Oct. X9i4> hve days 
elapsed between the order to open the sluices and the creation of 
an effective barrier thereby. Moreover, in a generally penetrable 
country the area of decision might turn out to lie in an unex* 
pected direction, and, if so, a system of fortifications designed 
to protect regrouping by likely lateral routes mif^t prove to be- 
useless for covering those which actually were required to be used. 
Thus, a speculative element began to come into schemes of forti- 
fication. It was no longer possible to justify heavy capital ex- 
penditure on works by reference to plain and definite needs. 
Already it was admitted that if the unexpected happened, it 
Would be necessary to make shift with improvised works; already 
a considerable body of opinion held that permanent works, if 
admitted at all, should be similar in general design to field works; 
and the tendency in these circumstances* was inevitably to trust 
to the latter, which were cheaper, could be built just where they 
were wanted, and according to many experts were just as good 
in principle as permanent works, and indeed better than most of 
the expensive fortifications already in existence. 

This underground growth of the linear principle was fostered 
by another cause. The time-honoured relation of the town and 
its defences was altered. Under the influence of tradition theory 
continued to conceive of the fortress as a circular defence round 
a town* But the town had ceased to interest the military engi- 
neer, who now called it the ** nucleus.** He disposed his ring of 
defences at such a distance as to protect the nucleus from bom- 
bardment, a convention which was imposing a larger and larger 
perimeter with every improvement in the range of guns, but his 
works were now meant primarily to take a share in the operations 
in the field. That being so, except in such cases as that of Port 
Arthur, where the nucleus contained establishments regarded 
as essential to the conduct of the war, it was almost a matter of 
indifference whether a particular town should be protected or not. 
The old relation of the town and its walls had been based on the 
fact that the walls preserved the town from pillage and murder. 
In the course of time this had changed to a great extent, and in 
the era of ** cabinet wars ** it had almost vanished. But the old 
mediaeval spirit of the towns came to life again in such instances 
as Zaragoza, Colberg, Venice, and even if the towns-people were 
indifferent or sullen, the governor could usually resist pressure 
from them, because he was strong in the conception of his plain 
duty as a soldier to defend the post entrusted to him. But when 
the defence perimeter had advanced out of sight of the town, 
and the enctinU had either been turned into a public garden or 
retained, demilitarized, as a historical monument only; when, 
further, in peace-time no military barrier whatever differentiated 
the defended area from the open country; when, lastly, two gen- 
erations of railway traffic had destroyed the sclf-ccntred econo- 
mic life of the town and blurred its particularism — then from the 
point of view of the town it was in much the same position as 
any undefended town or village in the theatre of war. It might 
come within the ambit of military operations or it might not; 
if it did, it might either resist the invader heroically in the manner 
of Belfort in 1870-1, or agitate for demilitarization as Lille did 
in 1914, but the fact that a ring of forts lay out in the country 
around it had very little influence either way on its conduct as 
a town. Open towns in modern times have behaved like fort- 
resses of old, and fortresses like open towns of old. 

Correspondingly, the position and outlook of the governor has 
changed. Formerly the town was his charge, and almost his 
viceroyalty. His troops were his own; organized for sedentary 
warfare and not for campaigning, they were not at the disposal 
of a field army which happened to be operating in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the town was in practice defended — sometimes 
with spirit, sometimes feebly — ^whatever Course operations took 
outside. Up to the very eve of the World War a French fortress 
governor was responsible to the Government only, and took no 


ozdeii from the commander-in^clijef of the field aumks. The 
era of cabinet wars ” made little difference to tbia, state of 
things; the population might bo indifferent to the war in the 
towns as in the country, but to the governor and his troops the 
fortress was still a chs^ tO: be defended. Moreover, it was a 
real base for the armies in the field, in that the stores and supplies 
lor those armies were accumulated in the fortress, and a real 
strategic aid in that it commanded routes that were obligatory 
for both sides. But when, in our own times, the governor had 
become simply the commander of a certain group of forces 
destined like other forces to take their part in a general scheme 
of battle; when the area within his defences had to a great extent 
ceased to be the source of stores and supplies for the field army, 
and when railways, needing protection at all points and not 
merely at a focus, became the principal lines of communication, 
the c^ice between evacuation and defence came to be governed 
by larger considerations of strategy. The gbvernor*s dedaions 
therefore were assimilated iii principle to those of any tactical 
executant of the strategist *s instructions He might defend or 
evacuate as a field commander might hold his ground or retire. 
But the peculiar character of his responsibility was gone. Even 
in France, the country which has been most tenacious of the 
fortress tradition, the old regulation, already quoted, was modi- 
fied in the 1913 “ Regulations for the conduct of Higher Forma- 
tions,** which empowered the commandcr-in-chicf to assume con- 
trol of any fortress and its forces if he thought fit.' 

On the German side, units made up from fortress garrisons 
formed quite one- third of the Eastern armies during the first cam^ 
paignsof 1914 operating sometimes a hundred..in^es g<way from 
their fortress of origin and in to it. 

In sum, therefore, a general character operating 

before 1914 prodltdMf these tendencies: (a) to divorce fortifica- 
tions from llldr nucleus or central town,!(^) to make them rather 
linear than circular in trace, (c) to bring them into Conformity 
with the battle-scheme of the field armies (with dSdassement as 
the alternative), and (d) to construct them as far as possible 
according to the principles of field fortification. 

The theory of fortification, on the other hand, was still bound 
by the notion of a nucleus, and unable, therefore, for the mo- 
ment to employ its stock of ideas and methods to the best ad- 
vantage. The practical technique of fortification and aicgecraft 
was, meantime, progressing in details; reinforced concrete had 
come into normal use, armour was improving in quality, the 
defence had it in its power no less than the attack to profit by 
developments in the design of quick-firing guns and howitzers of 
medium calibres. Observation balloons and kites were available, 
superior to the old spherical types; wireless telegraphy removed 
some of the dangers of investment and made it possible to co- 
ordinate the activity of a besieged garrison with that of a relieving 
army. The technique of bored mines developed, and trench- 
mortars and grenades reappeared. The lessons of Port Arthur 
in matters of detail-tactics and design were assimilated in the 
various armies. The enormous defensive power of the machine- 
gun was realized and to some extent exploited. It remained to 
synthesize the application of these elements, old and new, in an 
art of fortification that responded to the new demands and con- 
ditions of warfare. 

This art began to take shape with the introduction of the 
“ group ** principle. Advocated by several theoretical writers in 
the period of controversy, it was applied practically, and on a 
large scale, by the Germans in the celebrated Feste constructed 
on the Moselle and the Rhine in the last ten years before the 

' It was in virtue of this new regulation that GalU 4 ni*s Paris 
forces were brought under Joffre’s coiininancj in the battle of the 
Marne; and in accordance w^th the spirit of it that Sarfail acted in 
the same criris, when, although only an army commander, he sent 
imperative orders to the governor of Verdun to despatch his mobile 
reserves to the battle-field of Rfipdgny . The fact that the gpvernori 
General Cputanceau, though under, attack, ca>rap^d with 

this requisition instead of standing bn His uiidoiiDted legal rights, 
is itself eWdence of the changed o^ook of the fortress governor iti 
modern warfare. In a some^af different way, the confused story 
of the didassmm/^ of, Lille tp Aug, X9I4 points, the same moral, 
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World Wur. Tlicy may be considered irom two points of view: 
Socally^ as essamples of a type of fortification, and coUectiYely as 
a defensive 

The FesUy as its name indicates, is rather a sellrcontained 
fortress on a smaller scale than a fort in the okl sense. Although 
it forms with other such works, and with forts or batteries, part 
of a defensive system which as a whole may be either linear or 
circular, it contains within its own wire entanglements each of 
the elements of defence — artillery for counter-battery, artillery 
for flanking the intervals, and infantry works for the protection 
of this artillery against a close attack. But it combines them in 
a way which diflerentiates it in principle from the types of fortifi- 
cation characteristic of the 1873-1903 epoch. 

In that period there were, broadly, two opposed schools of 
thought, and a school of compromise. One school, fairly perhaps 
designated as the French^ favoured an arrangement in wliich the 

forts ” form the dose-defence element and intermediate bat- 
tery-positions the distant-defence element. The opposite, or 
Brialraont school, exemplified in the Li^ge and Namur works 
(see xo.698-9 for plans), relied on a simple ring of powerful self- 
contained forts, each including both these elements. Variations 
within the respective schools turned chiefly on the use or non-use 
of armour, some relying upon it for the protection of all defensive 
weapons, others confining it to the close-defence weapons and 
yet others exduding it altogether. The compromise school, 
favoured by Austrian opinion, sought to modify the characters of 
each type so as to combine them. In all cases, it should be added, 
the intervals were intended to be garnished in war with an 
improvised trench system, with its wire, its dugouts, and its 
machine-gun emplacements. 

The Festey on the contrary, attempts to combine the two ele- 
ments of defence without modifying either. Full security for 
the long-range elements is given in principle by dispersing them, 
equally full security for the close-defence armament by concen- 
tration within an obstacle. To add positive or negative pro- 
tection, armour is introduced wherever necessary, and loose and 
** provisional ” as the forms may seem to the student of earlier 
fortification, it must not be forgotten that, structurally, every 
detail of the Feste is a piece of permanent work. | 

This very warning, however, suggests that it is necessary — 
more necessary than ever — for the student of fortification, 
whether practical or theoretical, to find a satisfactory answer 
to the question: What is it exactly that we require of ** perma- 
nent ” fortification in the tactical sphere? 

The r 61 e of permanent fortification, it is suggested, is to give 
to the garrison or defence force a greater degree of security, and 
to its armament better conditions of employment, than pro- 
visional,'* heavy field, fortification can give. 

To prevent the enemy's guns from obliterating the defences of 
the front attacked, and thus enabling his infantry to make its 
way into the defended area, these guns must be counter-battered 
and (if possible) destroyed, but in any case neutralized as far as 
practicable. This implies a counter-battery armament on the 
side of the defence. According as the guns of this armament are 
exposed to enemy observation or not, they require, or they can 
dispense with, fighting protection. But in both cases, and es- 
pecially in the second, they require to be screened against hostile 
raids or brusque infantry assaults that may develop during this 
counter-battery phase, emerging perhaps from dead ground 
close in front. 

This protection can be given in the form of an obstacle to the 
enemy’s passage, so serious that a great and organized effort is 
necessary to reduce it. Such an obstacle may be a deep ditch, or 
a system of wire entanglements or grilles, or both. Normally, 
the former is the better obstacle, but except in country already 
intersected with canals, wet ditches, river-channels, the use of a 
ditch requires that the armament to be protected shall be grouped 
very closely. IJqless, therefore, the and his Government 

are prepared to face the expense and provide cover of the soHdest 
kind^ the ditch as obstacle is usually excluded, so far as concerns 

1 As Col. J* G. Matheson has pointed out, the closer the grouping 
the denser the material required to protect It. 
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the protection of what may be called the main armament. The 
wire or grille, as compared with the ditch, is greatly inferior as 
an obstacle, but much more readily created, more easily destroyed, 
but more easily repaired also. Obstacles can be traversed, either 
after being broken down by bombardment in advance of the 
assault or by means of scaling ladders and bridges accompanying 
it. As against destruction by bombardment in advance, the only 
remedy of the defence is the counter-battery which entirely or 
partially stops the bombarding guns. But even without such 
destruction, the obstacle may be overcome by ladders and bridges, 
wire cutters, petards and other appropriate means, in the course 
of the assault itself, unless the work of placing these devices is 
made impossible by the defenders’ fire. Hence the obstacle, 
whether it be ditch or wire, must be protected by a close-defence 
armament, and nowadays it is generally admitted that this 
armament must be a specialized organ. But how is this in its 
turn to be protected against destruction or neutralization at the 
critical moment? Practically by its own defensive arrangements 
alone. And thus, in the element designed to guard the obstacle, 
we reach the alternate unit of fortification upon which the whole 
system depends, that which in the last analysis ensures for the 
main armament the power of undisturbed counter-battery (in 
the case of a fort d^arrU of keeping the forbidden area under 
steady fire). 

The close-defence organ, then, has two functions— -to protect 
other elements and to protect itself. The former presents no 
particular difficulty, and is merely a question of providing the 
necessary fire-power. But the latter is the critical problem of 
modern fortification. 

If the counter-battery guns are concentrated, as in a fort, and 
the obstacle is a ditch, then — quite apart from the material cover 
required for these guns to enable them to fight — material cover 
is also needed for the close-defence organ, since its position is 
practically obligatory. But the cover is obtained relatively 
easily since the weapons covered aire sunk to the level of the ditch- 
floor, and any necessary thickness of protection can be provided 
over it both on first construction and later. 

But such a concentration of counter-battery methods creates 
large intervals between work and work, and access to the defended 
area (which with a dispersed main armament is automatically 
barred by the obstacles defending this and the fire of the organ 
which protects them) must be prevented by organs in the works 
so placed as to control the open zone. In some systems reliance 
has been placed on the counter-battery guns themselves to do 
this, but modern engineer opinion generally may be said to be 
opposed to this, since guns which have been engaged in the artil- 
lery duel may have been put out of action by the time that they 
are wanted for close-defence, and even if intact should be 
wholly absorbed in their proper task. I'he organ providing 
ditch defence, by reason of its situation is not as a rule able to 
undertake control of the open intervals; and in short the only 
alternatives are small cupolas or Iraditore batteries. The former 
are open to many objections. If built into the same work as the 
main armament they are almost as much exposed to premature 
destruction as the latter is* and must be provided with fighting 
protection on the same scale. If mobile, they arc exceedingly 
costly in proportion to the fire-power they develop. For these 
reasons modem practice generally favours the iraditore battery, 
which is a casemated emplacement (sometimes a cupola) at or 
near ground level, giving fire only to the flanks and rear of the 
work, situated in the rear portion of it and protected against 
bombardment to a great extent by the mass of the work itself. 

But, from the nature of its duty, the site of the battery 

is frequently obligatory, and when it is combined inside the same 
obstacle with a concentrated counter-battery armament, the 
needs of the latter as to site may conflict with those of the tradi- 
tore* In the avoidance of this, perhaps more than in any other 

* The cupolas of this class in the Antwerp forts suffered nearly as 
severely as those of the main armament, although they were lordly 
called upon to exercise their special functions, since the infantry 
attack of the Germans was not pressed into the intervals before the 
fire of the forts had been beaten down. 
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single factor^ lies the central idea of group-fortihcation of the 
Peste type. Two dissimilar elements have to be both protected 
by the same obstacle and yet spaced some distance apart. But 
the obstacle (in such conditions mainly wire or grille) itself re- 
quites local close-defence. This ** ultimate unit ** has thus not 
yet been arrived at. Nevertheless, this ultimate unit, in group- 
fortiheation, has only to give short-range protection to the 
obstacle, and in practice it is an infantry-manned strongliold, 
designed to give hghting protection to its garrison,^ sometimes 
provided for, its own local safety with a deep ditch and sunken 
flanking defences, sometimes organized with a flghting parapet 
frontally commanding an artificial foreground which is wired, 
but always having as its real function the protection of an ob- 
stacle external to itself. 

in the case of concentrated main armament, therefore, it would 
seem that flghting protection for the countcr-battcry guns, for 
the tfoditore batteries, and for sunk ditch defences is required to 
be designed on such a scale as will enable these elements to defy, 
actively or passively, the attack guns of the day and the morrow. 
The same applies to the shelters in which — in the case of group 
fortification — the garrison of the infantry work is placed in readi- 
ness to man the parapets, but not necessarily to these parapets 
themselves. Further, in proportion as wire replaces the deep 
ditch, as an obstacle, heavy and expensive work in peace-time is 
dispensed with. 

In the system of deployed main armament, on the other hand, 
the proportion of permanent work, it would seem, can safely be 
much less. With modem artillery means, the sites for counter- 
battery armament are rarely obligatory; observation must be 
provided for; but the actual position of the guns, and therefore the 
line of liaison between observation post and guns, arc — to a great 
extent at least — free from limitations of ground. This being so, 
the close-defence element of the fortifications may be disposed 
to the best advantage for carrying out its task — that of protecting 
a system of obstacles suitably placed between the battery zone I 
and the enemy. 

In point of permanent work, then, although parts of the bat- 
tery positions themselves may occasionally require concrete or 
even armour, concealment of virgin earth, and alternative posi- 
tions in the great majority of cases afford all necessary protection. 
For the close-defence guns, on the other hand — the element which 
must be able to endure at all costs — the chosen positions are 
often (if not in most cases) obligatory, and full-scale fighting 
protection must be given. Even so, there being by hypothesis 
no necessity to develop frontal fire, and the volume of the re- 
quired lateral protective fire being relatively little, a permanent 
work which is essentially a traditorc battery and nothing else can 
be both small and wcU-covcrcd against frontal Are at an expense 
much less than that of a great self-contained fort. Its own local 
protection may be either a ditch with sunk defences or an in- 
fantry system surrounded by wire, but these auxiliaries, too, 
would be withdrawn from the crest facing the enemy to positions 
on the reverse slope. The only case in which it would be necessary 
for any part of the system to go forward to the crest and front 
slope would be that in which the artillery observation and com- 
mand post is combined with the iraditore in one work or one 
enclosed group. In such a case the post in question would un- 
doubtedly require special treatment as regards its own close- 
defence. But all that in principle is necessary is that the post 
and its liaisons should be immunei 

On the other hand, the security of the main armament against 
a rusli of hostile infantry was far greater when an obstacle defended 
by fire completely surrounded it, and military engineers were very 
loth to impair this security. No doubt, when the obstacle cover- 
ing the front of the batteries in the deployed order was fully 
organized, the latter might be considered safe enough for practical 
purposes so long as the interval-defence remained effectively in 
action to protect it. But a danger period was foreseen in which 
the obstacle was not yet fit to perform its function with cer- 
tainty. The brusque ” or (more accurately) the ** abbreviated 

^ The term ** storm-proof,** frequently applied to such infantry 
works, hardly seems to connot^heir real function. 


attack,” proposed by the Bavarian General von Sa^er, had 
many supporthrs; and as the teiideiM:y already mentioned, olf 
modern warfare between armed nations ” is to^ push the line 
of resistance as nearly up to the frontier as possible, the fortifica- 
tions of that line were in fact exposed to instant attack.* Those 
of Verdun and Toul were little more than 20 m., the easternmost 
fort of Lifigc only x$ m., from the German frontier, while the 
western Metz forts coiild be bombarded from French soil. In 
former days, this would have mattered less; but the gmwing 
mobility of heavy artillery— -from about 1890 — for the first time 
made it possible to employ true siege artillery within a few hours 
of the opening of hostilities. The attacker, on the other band, 
naturally had to forego some of the powerof hisattacking means 
in attempting a coup. His truly mobile siege artillery was limited, 
or supposed to be limited, to the calibre of 21 cm. Heavier pieces 
though they no longer took weeks or months to arrive in their 
emplacements, at any rate took days to do so, and by a sort of 
general agreement (to which however there were exceptions) 
the situation was met by placing a part of the main armament of 
the defence — called the safety armament — ^inside a closed ob- 
stacle. Usually it was an existing fort that was adapted to house 
the safety armament, but sometimes it was included in the design 
of a new work. The fort thus in practice reverted partially to its 
old duty of serving as a battery position, while in theory its func- 
tion had become entirely that of locally protecting a iraditore or 
other interval defence. The distinction between property and 
accident was no doubt clear to specialists, but the result was 
that the generality of armies and peoples continued to look upon 
a fort as their fathers had looked upon it, till the astonishing 
events of Aug., Sept, and Oct. 1914 so thoroughly undeceived 
them — too thoroughly, indeed, for in the revulsion, not merely 
safety-armament guns but even interval-flanking guns were 
removed from closed works. 

In the system of group-fortification, it was naturally much 
easier to house a safety armament. No element within the ring 
of wire need cramp any other, or be drawn into the fighting 
activity of another, or suffer from the shells intended for another.* 
Full fighting protection will be necessary, as is always the case 
with safety armaments, but, as has been noted above, with more 
room the same safety can be given with less expense. 

In sum, therefore, the necessity of compromise on this question 
of safety armament has caused the dispersed-elomcnts and the 
concent rated-clcments schools to agree upon: (o) the group or 
Festc principle for interval-flanking elements, obstacles and de^ 
fence of the same, and safety portion of main armament; {b) the 
order principle of deployed artillery, with an obstacle covered 
by flanking fire, for the remainder of the main armament. This, 
it will be noted, leaves a real liberty for the treatment of particu- 
lar cases. The proportion of total armament installed as ** safety ** 
is whatever the designer chooses to make it in each instance, 
the Feste being adaptable to any proportioning within reasonable 
limits fixed by the contour of the ground. A practical check on 
enclosing an unnecessarily high proportion will always be the 
expense of giving full fighting protection. 

Examples of Group- Fortification . — ^Types of forts, both main 
armament forts and others, being described and illustrated in 10.696, 


* To wire a perimeter or frontage of 30 km. to a depth of eight yd. 
only requires three eight-hour shifts of (in round numbers) 6,000 
workers each, as well as mechanical, ammal or human transport 
for about 4,000,000 yd. of barbed wire, weighing 300 tons or so, 
and 100,000-130.000 stout posts. Other work to be done includes 
the clearance of the field ot fire, the digging of trenches, the con- 
struction of shelters (if not in existence already), opening of com- 
munications and liaik)ns, etc. Land which is occupied by a fort- 
ress garrison in war rarely belongs to the Government in peace. 

• This can be demonstrated by the “theory of probabilities.** 
Assume a main-armament cupola l6 ft. in diameter, under accurate 
attack by a gun having a probable error of 60 ft. in range and 3 ft. 
in line. Calculation shows that this will probably be hit by 7 % of 
the shots fired. Now assume a troditore element having a vulnerable 
surface on top of 20 ft. from front to roar and 25 ft. laterally. Placed 
with its front edge 120 ft. behind the centre of the cupola, this will 
receive 3 -62 % of the shots aimed at the latter. Placed with the 
front edge 240 ft. behind, it will be hit by 0*2% Of the shots. In 
other words, at twice the distance it is eighteen times as safe. 
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it IS 011I3J necesiary here tb consider examples of the newer group- 
fortification. Three forms may be taken, one of which, the Mets 
form, has been applied on a large scale, while the others, though 
academic examples, are fully representative of principle. 

Common to all, it will be seen, are: (a) a wire obstacle round the 
whole group, and behind it an infantry trench^position; (6) very 
large area, ea^ualling that of town and fortifications together in 
some of the old Vauban fortresses, and six to eight times that of 
the typical 1873-1903 fort ; (c) batteries, closed and under armour, 
for the guns of the main armament (or safety armament) irregu- 
larly disposed within the wired area. 

So f^all are in agreement. But beyond, there are sotne impor- 
tant differences. Thus, the Metz group, and those proposed by 
de Mondeatr, both possess powerful infantry works with ditches, 
whereas the Austrian type lacks this element. Again, de Mondcsir 
and the Austrian text-books agree in attaching the greatest impor- 
tance to the traditore element, remarkably neglected in the Metz 
works — at least as originally built. Lastly, the Austrian and Ger- 
man engineers tend to place the centre 6f gravity of the artillery, 
and even that of the infantry, defence well forward, while the 
French author puts them as far back as possible, with only observa- 
tories and frontal trenches in the forepart of the area. 

The Austrian design (fig. i) as the simplest, is taken first. On the 
height 130 is an armoured battery P B, containing four 6-in. howitz- 
ers in cupolas, with an observation post in a small cupola in the 
centre.^ Between the cupolas arc magazines for the storage of 800 
rounds per gun. A passage runs along the backs of the cupolas and 
ammunition rooms, and two barrack rooms are provided at the 
ends, with other small rooms as offices, etc., in the centre. In the 
actual design the thickness of the concrete is, in places, less than 2 
metres, which is considerably below present-day standards. 

On the forward slopes at S, S, S, are small works, combining in 
each 2 cupolas for quick-firing guns (intended for frontal close- 
defence, not main-armament work), with an armoured observation 
post between them and a shelter for infantry and machine-guns in 
waiting, to man the trench-Hne against assault. These are built 
with a roof of about the same thickness as that of the main-arma- 
ment battery. On the rear slopes are two powerful traditore batter- 



ies, T T with quick-firing guns (4 to 6 in each, in order to have suffi- 
cient for a distributed fire over the interval, in case fog or darkness 
makes accurate aim impossible). The inner parts of the concrete 
masses are organized as barracks (U) and magazines. The traditore 
is in two tiers, the upper commanding the country outside and the 
lower sweeping the (wired) bottom of the ditch. Armour is used for 
the faces of the gun casemates and nearly 3 metres of concrete form 
the roof. Tho^ parts of the wired ditch not swept by the traditores 
ate flanked by counterscarp casemates (F F) containing machine- 
guns or pompoms and protected by 2*8 metres of concrete. Tunnels 
connect the various elements of the group. In this design, which is 
simple and, owing to the absence of refinements that would not 
stand bombardment, strong, there are nevertheless some points of 
weakness, which may be discussed here, not by way of criticism but 
because they afford convenient illustrations of certain practical 
points which the engineer cannot ignore. 

The whole of the front wire depends for its intimate flanking 
upon the counterscarp casemates, F F. In such cases it is necessary 
to protect the backs of the casemates and their communicating 
galleries from mine attack, by providing the roots of a counter- 
mine system at the outset. This was a form of attack which played 
a considerable r6le at Port Arthur. It is perhaps the only way of 


' This Is a miniaiure of the gun cupola, with a telescope placed in 
the port. The development of the periscope now makes the pro- 
vision of prbt^ed command ports much easier than it was at the 
tiihe of this design. 


dealing with counterscarp casemates, but It is an effective one. 
At Fort Vaux (Verdun) the Germans made their way through a 
counterscarp casemate into the tunnel system of the fort, and the 
terrible gallery fighting of Port Arthur repeated itself. But, unlike 
the Japanese, the Germans had no difficulty in gaining access to 
the galleries in the first instance, as the French had themselves 
blown away the backs of the casemates in order to get convenient 
access to some external trenches. It is noteworthy that in the final 
stages of refortifying Metz on the group principle, the Germans 
were careful to provide the foundations of counter-mine systems, 
in the Austrian design here considered, nothing prevents the devel- 
opment of mine attack on these casemates except the fire of the 
central battery P B and the batteries, S, S, S, all of which are exposed 
and liable to neutralization or destruction by counter-battery. 
The depth of the ditch containing the main wire varies, and no 
walls exist to make it an important obstacle in itself. The integrity 
of the obstacle therefore depends purely on the fire of the counter- 
scarp casemates, and— quite apart from the question of mining 
attack on these — later war experience has shown that there is great 
risk of the flanking fire being impeded or intercepted by the debris 
produced by intensive bombardment. This weakness is common to 
all ditches, and the problem of keeping the field of fire open had not 
yet been solved in 1921. But it is evident that the longer the ditch, 
the more chance there is of a heap of debris collecting at some point 
in it. In any case, it would seem that to attempt ditch protection 
for the whole perimeter of a group work involves the expenditure 
of money that might more profitably be devoted to other elements 
of defence. Another defect seems to be the small number of the 
infantry shelters, having regard to the time required for the defend- 
ing infantry to come out and man the parapet. This is the more 
inmortant, as this design altogether lacks the strong self-contained 
infanti^ work which is the kernel of those now to be described. The 
evolution of Metz as a ring-fortress is dealt with at 10*696. Allu- 
sion is there made to new works in progress outside the existing 
perimeter. These were the famous Feste. They were built in suc- 
cession from 1899 to the outbreak of the World War, and were con- 
tinued and practically completed in 1915. Their characteristics 
were only approximately known at that time, but when Metz was 
retroceded to France by the Treaty of Versailles, not only their 
present condition, but their history and cost accounts became 
available. (S^ the French official Revue du G 6 nie of Jan.-Feb. 192 1 .) 

The Feste in fig. 2 (from the Revue du G^nie) shows an actual 
example. It should be understood that the Germans designed the 
earlier works of this class with a niinimum of defensive precautions, 
notably in respect of external interval flanking, but that, in the 
later works constructed in the two or three years prior to the World 
War, there was a marked tendency to develop the hitherto inade- 
quate external flanking, even at the expense of the main armament, 
which on this line of evolution would, in due course, have become a 
“ safety ” armament only. The group-work illustrated is rather of 
the earlier than of the later kind, as it is lacking in the traditore 
clement. But it is one of the greatest advantages of the group-work 
over the cramped fort that additions and alterations can be made as 
required, and in fact many such works at Metz were provided later 
with 57-mm. and 77-mm. traditore batteries. 

The Feste forms an irregular quadrilateral, measuring, from outer 
edge to outer edge of wire, 1,200 yd. from front to rear and the same 
from flank to flank, with an area within the outermost wire of about 
120 acres. At the front and rear angles there are strong and minutely 
organized infantry works, which form the basic units of the system : 
their r6le is to flank the wired perimeter and to look after their own 
close-defence as well. At the right and left angles, the perimeter 
trench takes the form of redoubts, which contain, in their forward 
sides, infantry observation posts, and, in their rear sides, both observa- 
tion posts and organs for flanking the rearward wire. In the interior 
of the Feste, four armoured batteries for main armament arc dis- 
posed irregularly and each has a war barracks attached, communi- 
cating with it by underground passages. The perimeter trench is 
provided at intervals with armoiircci sentry posts. The artillery 
observatories are aligned on the front slope, and have tunnel con- 
nexions with their batteries. The fifth battery is a dummy — ^a device 
freely used in these Metz works, in which tnere is plenty of room. 
The perimeter wire is sunk to a depth of 2 metres, and the ground 
in which it is bedded is sloped up to the infantry line, which has the 
lowest command compatible with its functions. This perimeter 
wire is carried round the main works (01, 02) also (though partly 
unflanked), but the strength of these lies in their inner system. 
Behind the perimeter wire and the advanced parapet or covered way 
lies a deep ditch (20 ft.), wired at the bottom and provided with a 
concrete counterscarp. The floor of this ditch is flanked (in the 
case of the forward work 01) by a double counterscarp casemate at 
the apex and a small caponni^re in the gorge. ^ . 

About the same time as thele Metz works were being evolv^ m 
Germany, Lt.-Col. (afterwards General) Piarron de Mondesir, in 
France, advocated another type of group-fortification, which, though 
generally of the same class as the Feste, shows some characteristic 
differences. 

De Mondesir's group is in general outline oval, or rather lens- 
shaixsd, with the curved front towards the enemy and the flattened 
front towards the defended region. Like the Feste it bestrides the 
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natural crests Immediately tiealde the main wire ia a oontinuoua 
ififUntry parapet, which hae at frequent intervale concrete aheltcra 
for inachme-gunB as well as infantry. On the natural crest, a central 
structure of concrete and armour contains the commanding officer's 
observation post and two machine-guns in cupolas for the direct 



Fig. 2 . — Plan of a Mete References, oi, 02, main Infantry 

works; 03, 04, flank portions of infantry positions organized as 
** redoubts”; bl, b2, etc., armoured batteries (bs, dummy); ai, a2, 
etc. war barracks, fi, f2 etc. artillery observatories; hi, h2 etc. coun- 
terscarp oisematcs, caponnikres and the like for flanking perimeter 
wire or ditch wire; ki, k2, etc., infantry observatories (armoured); 
m, m, parapet sentry posts; cf, C2 etc. concrete shelters for infantry 
on duty; i, entrance blockhouse. 

sweeping of the foreground, and towards the flanks two somewhat 
similar structures house each a 75-mm. Q.F. pun, its observation 
post, and the obfiervation post of one of the main armament batter- 
ies mentioned below. J ust behind the crest are two large battle- 


battesries,” was destined to surviye and multiply m the World War* 
The reaif defence of the inner system is provided by the tean^ixicw 
lion of the perimeter tmnch, with its concrete it)achme**giufi ahellerS 
and its wire. • ^ ‘ 

The most marked cheracteristic pf this design is the. lect that 
the interior space of the ” group is organised principally fpr step- 
by-step close-defence, whereas is utuiaed in a Fsrfe tor battery 
sites. The middle foreground is under the nre of two quiok-ffiring 
guns in cupolas, but the author of, the system evidently does ncft 
trust to these organs overmuch* for he arranges that they shall be 
fired into and destroyed by the main-armament guns if captured. 
The essential element of the first stage of close-defence la tlie 
machine-gun detachments in the front trench, which are housed 
under concrete till the moment of action. The second 8ta|e» which 
begins when the assault has broken into the front trench, is a com- 
bination of counter-attack from the great shelters behind the crest 
with machine-gun fire from the central crest cupolas; to facilitate 
this counter-attack, the back of the front trench is smoothed to 
glacis-form. When all this is lost, the inner system with its ” infan- 
try batteries ” sited well down the reverse slope, has still to lie car- 
ri^ before the main-armament or tfaddiore batteries can tie reached* 
and the machine^un cupolas of the keep not only cooperate in this 
third stage, but (with the blockhouses attended to earlier) make it 
difficult for tlie enemy to make a lodgment even in the fourth and 
last stage. In all stages after the first, the curved fire of the trench- 
mortar battery plays a part. In this respect, and in the free use of 
machine-guns and local counter-attack, de Mpndesir’s fortifica- 
tion anticipated by ten years or more the trench-warfare methods 
that developed in the World War. 

The above outline accountof applications, practical and theoretical* 
of the new ” group ” principle requires the addition of a few details 
as to the principal constituent elements of such works^ — the counter- 
scarp casemate or caponni^re for low-flanking of a ditch, the main- 
armament or safety-armament battery made up of cupolas (as dis- 
tinct from the cupolas themselves), and the traditore battery.^ 

The Austrian counterscarp casemate, illustrated in fig. 4, is con- 
structionally a simple example. Under the counterscarp wall, on 
the further side of the ditch, facing the salient angle of the work, a 
chamber is formed with embrasures for rifle, machine-gun or light- 
artillery fire along the two adjacent ditch lengths. In this case 
armour is used for the embrasures, each giin-room (K K) having 
two very light guns or pompoms. B is a living room for the squads 
assigned to the defence, A a latrine, St a stairway leading to P, 
a concrete tunnel under the ditch which communicates with the 
body of the work. 

Fig. 5 shows a counterscarp casemate of more advanced type. 
It is amongst the most modern examples of such structures, form- 
ing part of a 191^ work at Metz. It fires in one direction only. The 
inner portion of its mass is in ordinary, the outer in reinforced con- 
crete, and the total thickness is 3 metres. Fire is arranged in two 
tiers, for rifles, and for machine-guns, and one embrasure (the 
safest) i.s allotted to a searchlight. The details are worthy of close 
attention. The top of the wall is formed as an overha ngj under 
which the fronts of the fighting chambers are recessed. This gives 
enhanced protection from fire, and also from the risk of grenades 



.FiG* 3* — Section of infantry work 01 of fig. 2, on line a-b. 


shelters in concrete for counter-attack infantry. Then, well back, 
comes an inner system forniing a still flatter ” lens.” This contains 
tlie main armament batteries, the traditore element, and the infantry 
keep. Its front wire traverses the whole interior of the group, leav- 
ing the crest elements and counter-attack shelters outside it, and 
resting its flanks on the infantry parapet, the junction being sealed 
by blockhouses. Within this wire, wnich is protected frontally by 
several ” infantry batteries,” i,e, loopholcd steel screens or pent- 
houses for riflemen^ lie, towards the flanks,^ two batteries of main 
arniamciit artillery in cupolas and one or two ” Bourges ca.semates ” 
-—genuine traditore batteries which can only fire to the flank and 
rear and are heavily protected and masked towards the front. Cen- 
trally placed lietween the artillery positions is the infantry keep, in 
this case as in the German the basis unit. It is four-sided and has a 
deep wircnl ditch which is flanked not by counterscarp caseinates, 
but by two low caponnihres springing from the base of the escarp at 
the diagonal angles. In the concrete of this keep are the war bar- 
racks of the whole garrison, observation cupolas, and at least two 
machine-gun cu|X)las which are in fact the essential defence of the 
keep. Embryonic counter-mine systems are provided at the salients 
of the keep. Behind the keep is a battery for small short-range 
mortars — a novelty which, unlike the present writer's ” infantry 


being thrown in by an assailant overhead. At the foot of the wall ia 
a pit which lowers the floor of the ditch so far that the assailant in 
the ditch cannot reach the embrasure. This pit also serves to take 
debris that might otherwise mask the fire of the lower tier. A gal- 
lery formed in the mass of the counterscarp connects the casemates 
of the diflereiit angles. 

An example of the mcKlcrn counterscarp is shown in fig. 6 from 
another Metz work. Here it will be noticed that, for d(?fence and 
also for ventilation, the gallery possesses a loophole. Over this is a 
grille to prevent the placing of scalmg-ladders and the upper part 
of the counterscarp wall is formed to a peculiar section which gives a 
minimum foothold to an assailant scrambling down, and presents 
an unfavourable striking angle to. all projectiles. 

The Mass — for it is a mass rather than a wall — is 7 metres thick 
for 7 metres of height. The communication tunnel between such a 
gallery and the body of the work {fig. 7) gives 2 metres pf (ordinary 
and reinforced) concrete protection besides that afforded, by the 
earth of the ditch floor. 

Some designers, owing tp the risk of the backs of counteiecarp 
chambers and galleries being breached by mimog, or the communi- 
cating tunnel destroyed from above or below, prefer to keep the 
ditch between the enemy and the flanking organ* In this case a 
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lolir w built 0 into the ditph from the e»carp or from 

the mns# of the work; in the work ot of fig. 2 the ends ot the two- 
etory cbttqrcte bahriek are airaixged to act as capohHmes. 




a. rule dispersed over the open ground comprised in the “ group' 
they require subterranean communications ivith each other and with 
their observation posts. The latter are sohiethnes included in the 
same concrete m^ss with the gun cupolas, but it is mote usual to 
withdraw the Imtery mass behind the crest and to push the ol)Ser- 
vatory forward. Batteries are often wired in, and sometimes given 
means of local protection against surprise attack, They contain 
not only a large stock of ammunition, but also, nowadays, labora- 
tories and workshops. 


ti.oo 



Fig. 6. — Counterscarp from Metz. 


Tradiiore batteries, by hypothesis, fire only to the flank and 
rear. They are thus always placed, so to say, behind a corner; that 
is, protection is accumulated in front of the gun cascunates, and this 
protection is continued laterally for such a distance that a projectile 
from any likely direction will either meet the covering mass or pass 
clear of the gun muzzles. The original form is that desijined in 
France and known as the “ Bourges casemate ” (fig. 9) from de 
Mondesir’s Fortification Cuirass 6 e, 


An unusual flanking organ designed for Metz is shown in fig. 8. 
Here the difficulty of giving sufficiently thick protection for an organ 
flanking wire at or near ground level {e.g. the outer wire of a Festc) 

is met by providing a 
sort of detached cap- 
onnihe in the form of 
a low, fixed, armour- 
structure bedded in 
concrete, the guard- 
room, etc., oeing 
formed in the mass 
of the latter. It is 
intended for rifle and 
pistol fire through 
loopholes, and like all 
modern German 
flanking organs it has 
a small searchlight. 

A battery for main 
armament is substan- 
tially an assemblage 
of two to four indi- 
vidual gunorhowitzer 
cupolas in line within 
one mass of concrete, 
with the space avail- 
able between and be- 
hind cupolas formed 
into expense-maga- 
zines, shell-rooms, 
duty men’s rooms, 
offices, etc. Being as 
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Fig. 7. — Communication Tunnel to Counterscarp. 


A larger tradiiore of Austrian design is shown in fig. 10. This is 
formed in the end of a concrete mass of which the remainder con- 
tains the w'ar barracks, storehouses, etc. The lower embrasures 
flank the floor of the fort ditch, the upper — the real traditore bat- 
tery — sweep the flanks and rear of the external intervals. (T T are 
the gun casemates; B St is the post of the officer controlling the 
fire; M M the ammunition room; G S a small flanking element to 
control the ditch just under the traditore.) Armour is used to reduce 
the thickness of concrete, both vertically and horizontally. 

The gun usually employed in traditore batteries is a held gun of 
about 75-mm., or a gun of the small naval or tank class, 57-mm., 
being the commonest calibre. Pompoms (i-p<lr. Maxims) and even 
machine-guns are also found, but as a rule it is the field artillery 
type of effect that is requirea and provided for. Cupolas are some- 
times, but rarely, employed, as their characteristic virtue of all- 
round fire is not wanted. 

Administrative Arrangements . — ^Any work that has to act in 
isolation, or semi-isolation, is provided with all the necessary 
* Wvices.” Store-rooms, hospitals, barrack-rooms, etc., with all 
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furniture anid equipment, must be formed in the interior of the 
available concrete masses; water must be laid on, lighting and 
heating provided for. Though hitherto it has not been thought 
desirable to provide power for working cupolas, etc., it has al* 
ready become necessary to include a power-room (dynamos and 
Diesel engines) in the equipment of the Feste. 



d 



Fig. 8. — Flanking Organ (Metz). 


Amongst these auxiliary arrangements, there is one, however, 
which during the World War proved to be of predominant im- 
portance — ventilation. The fall of the forts of Li6ge and Antwerp 
was largely due to the ventilation arrangements proving inade- 
quate. Poisonous fumes from the burst shell penetrated the 
concrete fissured by its explosion, and filled the underground 
galleries of the fort, asphyxiating or disabling a large proportion 
of the already overstrained garrison. In the latter part of the 
war, the development of gas warfare added a further complica- 
tion, as it became unsafe to draw in air from outside. The solu- 
tion adopted by the French for the Verdun forts (which, it shoidd 
be noted, no longer contained cither main-armament or traditon 
artillery, but had become pure closcNdcfcncc infantry works) was 
to deliver filtered air from a considerable distance, under slight 
pressure, to certain rooms in the fort, which were scaled against 
local air by air-tight doors or otherwise. All men working else- 
where than in these rooms wore gas-masks. Although the group 
principle of fortification, by dispersing the elements of defence, 
ipso facto dispenses with the subterranean labyrinths of the 
Belgian forts, and so reduces the effects of explosion fumes, the 
fact remains that the men in the armoured batteries and the 
UadUore and flanking organs, must be protected from gas entering 


either by embrasures, cupolas, searings or fissures, while pure air 
must be supplied and foul air evacuated somehow. It may be, 
indeed, that the question of aeration, hitherto subsidiary, will 
become one directly affecting the fighting design. 

Materials . — Earth was always the common property of per- 
manent and of field fortification. Before 1914 concrete and ar- 
mour were reserved for permanent work, but during the World 
War both came into use for heavy field works as well. Further, 
as both in permanent and field work care is taken nowadays to 
disturb the natural earth as little as possible, and tunnelling freely 
employed, relief being kept down to a minimum, there remain 
only, as specially characteristic of permanent work, (a) the 
heavily armoured, deeply -sunk, mechanically highly finished 
gun-mounting, and (ft) the great concrete mass. It Is not un- 
reasonable to consider the necessity, or otherwise, of these ele- 
ments in a fortification scheme as a criterion of the necessity of 
“ permanent fortification,” using the words here in the tecMili^al 
sense for fortification of a kind that can only be ^rried but at 
leisure in peace conditions. 




Fig. 9 . — Traditore Battery — the Bourges Casemate. 

The justification of the elaborate gun-mounting under armour 
(the cupola, according to present practice) lies in its power to 
resist, for an indefinite time, counter-battery by the most power- 
ful guns available. That power was tested, during the World War, 
above all in the case of the Belgian fortresses and at Verdun. 
The gross results of these two trials were diametrically opposite — 
the Belgian cupolas failed, usually through the failure of their 
surroundings but sometimes by their own defect, while the Verdun 
cupolas held out magnificently. Influenced by the general dis- 
trust of permanent work which the Belgian failures had pro- 
duced, the French had ceased to rely upon their forts for the 
flanking of the intervals, and the traditores had been actually 
disarmed before the attack of Feb. 21 1916. As this was the prin- 
cipal rble allotted to the forts^ the action of the few distant- 
defence guns in cupolas (safety-armament) could, ex hypothesis 
be only a small part of the total artillery defence. But their 
powers of passive reastance were presumably tested as thoroughly 
as if they had been the protagonists of the main-armament, and 
practically none, save some minor cupolas for observation and 
machine-guns, were disabled at the close of the great siege. Vet 
they had endured an unexampled bombardment. Fort Vacherau- 
ville, for instance, was hit by no less than 2,250 shells, of 28-cm. 
and above — two such shell for every three square metres of sur- 
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lacJe. Mbnlamville received 330 hits by 42-cm* shell. The row 
etpwd forts» such as Douaumotit and SouviUe^ deluged with 
roedium and field as well as heavy, shell, received oyer 30,000 
hits apiece. Thtis, cupolas of the thickness and quality of those 
of Verdun are capable of all necessary resistance. 



J 



Fio. 10. — ^Austrian Traclitore. 


Even more marked is the discrepancy between the behaviour 
of concrete at Li^ge and Antwerp and its behaviour at Verdun ; 
as in the case of armoured gun mountings, the Belgian sieges 
brought concrete into discredit. Here, however, it is a question 
of quality of material and of conscientious painstaking work. 
The best concrete has a resistance such that a test bar will break 
across the stones rather than the cement; the worst is feebler 
than virgin earth, especially rooty earth. The Verdun concrete 
had not only been well made, but had also been given an adequate 
safety margin of thickness; and it was found that, in spite of the 
volcanic bombardment, 3 metres of special concrete or 2 metres of 
reinforced concrete, or 2J metres of special concrete (or 1-75 
metres reinforced) disposed as an apron overlying an old mason- 
ry vault, with a sand cushion interposed, would steadily resist 
calibres up to 42-cm. inclusive. Although the ciTects of these 
monster mine-shell were felt in the ground to a depth of 14 
metres (nearly 47 feet), the fissuring which had ruined the Bel- 
gian forts does not seem to have occurred at Verdun. 

In the Metz Festc the characteristic disposition is a mass of 
ordinary concrete with a thick outer casing of ferro-concrete. 
An arrangement which is favoured by some engineers is to dis- 
pose reinforced concrete in layers separated by air-spaces; this 
had not in 1921 been subjected to the test of siege. The lesson of 
Verdun, however, is held to be not so much that it proved 3 me- 
tres to be a sufficient thickness, but that it demonstrated the 
importance of mass as a material element of resistance and depth 
as a moral element. The smaller concrete masses suffered under 
bombardment much more severely in proportion than the larger, 
and it is considered therefore that organs small in themselves 
such as caponnihres should form part of a larger body of concrete, 
as in fig. 2, 01, or in fig. lo. As regards depth, it was found that 
in tunnelled habitations well below the level of the forts — the 
foundations of which at Verdun are in rock — moral remained 
unimpaired by the heaviest bombardment. At Antwerp, from 
the nature of its site, no such burrowing was practicable, and 
the moral of the defenders was subjected to a fresh strain at the 
explosion of every monster shell. 

Tn sum, armour and concrete in masses calculated according 
to the lower standards of a previous epoch, but given a safety 


margin in application, proved capable of meeting tbe heaviest 
strain of bombardment which history records* The problem of 
the engineer to-day is to determine what safety margin is re- 
quired for new work or reconstruction calculated according to 
the standards of Verdun. 

h fixed resistance, in sUuy of several months, then, is practicable 
with the materials and means of permanent fortification. That 
it is not so with those of field fortiGcation is shown by the various 
trench-warfare offensives of 1916-7. At Verdun the German 
attack progressed rapidly till it confronted a close-defence system 
which had permanent works as its backbone. At the Somme, 
though the Allies* progress was slow, it was sure, and the defense 
finally evolved a system of elastic ** or “ coilspring resistance, 
which by its very nature implied the gi\ing-up of ground until 
an organized counter-attack could be mounted for its recapture. 
The success of this type of defence, so long as the moral of the 
defending troops, and their skill in group, platoon and company 
tactics, remain high, is a matter of history. But it is equally a 
matter of history that there are positions which, strategically or 
morally, must be defended to the end without yielding ground, 
on which the defender must say, with P6tain at Verdun, ** On 
ne passera pas” And it is for these cases, so far as they can be 
foreseen in peace, that permanent fortification exists. 

Tbe very words of P6tain’s defiance, however, carry the im- 
plication of a linear system. Fournier at Maubeuge, Kusmanek 
of Przemysl — governors of ring-fortrcsses—could not say that 
the enemy ” shall not pass,*' for the enemy could go round. It 
was not Verdun the ring-fortress, but Verdun the end-redoubt of 
the fortified line Verdun-Toul, that compelled the Germans to 
traverse Belgium in August 1914. In iqi6 Falkenhayn hesitated 
between Belfort and Verdun as the objectives for his attack. 
Both had been ring-fortresses, but both were now key-points in 
a long line of battle, and derived their whole strategic importance 
from that fact. At Li6gc, we find the ring-fortress splitting itself 
into two halves which acted to the best of their ability as suc- 
cessive barrier positions. At Antwerp the attacks on the defence 
were purely frontal; and indeed, save Przemysl, not one ring- 
fortress attacked in the World War was vigorously invested and 
attacked by convergent radial efforts. But it is perhaps Metz 
which affords the clearest illustration of the modern tendency to 
convert the stronghold into the barrier. From 1899 onward the 
old ring becomes of less and less importance, and the Feste were 
not only disposed on a wider perimeter, but collectively took the 
form of a sort of a parabola instead of that of a circle or ellipse. 
Facing westward, the system began with a group of Feste, form- 
ing an end-redoubt; and at the same time the pivot of the field 
armies that were to swing through Belgium, at Diedenhofen 
(I'll ion ville), then ran southward along the Moselle to the 
neighbourhood of Metz, where it curved westward, passed round 
the S. of the old ring, and E. of the Moselle, took a new direction 
north-eastward, till finally it was completed by the “ Nied posi- 
tion " (created on mobilization) which connected it to the stable 
line of battle that would be formed by the middle Saar. The 
southern bend of the system Is about 14m., the westward-facing 
limb 36 m. and the south-eastward-facing limb about 38 m. in 
frontage, the whole differing in scale rather than in principle from 
the familiar ** Western Front " of the trench-warfare years which 
constituted between the Oise and the Moselle a great salient 
with the apex at Verdun. Outside this blunted redan, Dieden- 
hofen-Mctz-Rehlingen, the Germans were prepared to yield 
ground, but on it the defence was meant to be absolutely stable. 
The growth of the linear tendency is discernible even in the crea- 
tion of the successive parts of the system. Beginning with the 
endeavours to increase the perimeter of Metz itself, the Germans 
presently bore away at a tangent on each side of the southern 
sector. The individual Feste became longer in proportion to 
depth, and finally, in the case of the AmanviUcrs-IIorimont works, 
of 19x2, attained a frontage of nearly 2 m. and consisted sub- 
stantially of a great ditch with its flanking-organs. 

Correspondingly, a change follows in ideas as to interval organ- 
ization. It is evident that, in a ring-fortress of the 1873-1903 
type, the individual forts " occupy only a small proportion 
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of the perimeter as compared with |;roup^works. The latter, 
therefore, allow of an extended perimeter for the same admissible 
intervals. Presently, as we have seen in the case of Metz, the 
perimeter attains an enormous length, and the ring opens out 
on the home side, becoming a gigantic redan or salient which 
comprises a whole region. The standard interval between work 
and work continues to be honoured at and near the exposed apex, 
but the gap increases towards the rear till near the root of the 
salient permanent work may give place to field work and simple 
utilization of natural obstacles, as in the •* Nied position/’ 

In the early 19th century, the ring-fortress was practically an 
enlarged enceinte-fortress with the curtains omitted. Later, 
though perimeters increased (in order to prevent bombardment 
oi the ** nucleus ”), the forts still contain the whole of the main 
armament and retain responsibility for the defence of the interval 
against methodical attack. The interval is organized according 
to the needs of minor tactics, so as to prevent the enemy pene- 
trating to the nucleus by any method but regular, large-scale 
attack. At the next stage (which is the most important in the 
evolution of ideas) the main artillery (except the safety-arma- 
ment) is taken out of the forts and deployed in the intervals, the 
forts becoming strong points ” on a line of battle which has to 
protect this artillery. It is this stage which is represented in 
fig. 11, taken indirectly from a semi-official Russian work of 
1913, by Colonels Golyenkin and Yakovliev (which, incidentally, 
marks the acceptance in Russia, after long opposition, of the 
principle of armour protection). 



The fort ” is a large and elaborate close-defcncc work de- 
signed specially for the sweeping of the intervals by traditore 
baUeries, immunity of these being secured by a full equipment 
of flanked ditches, quick-firing guns under armour and fighting 
shelters. The arc of fire of the tradUores is sometimes carried 
unusually far forward, as it is laid down in principle that special 
flanking guns, in or out of the fort, must cover the ground from 
1,200 yards in front to 700 yards behind the next fort. No part 
of the main-armament is included in the fort. 

From fort to fort, the interval, it is laid down, should not ex- 
ceed about 4,500 yards. Otherwise, the responsibility placed on 
the tradUores is too heavy (the average interval of Verdun, it 
may be remarked, is only about half this), and closed infantry 
work (Zw. in the plan) may sometimes be required to command 
some part of the interval that is not well covered by the forts. 
Frontally, the interval is held by a number of separate trench- 
positions formed with glacis foregrounds (V. Gl.) and provided 
with concrete fighting shelters (U.) and sometimes barracks 
(J.). Some of these positions have their own light quick-firing 
guns (Gst.) for flank protection. Four to five hundred yards in 
rear of this guarded obstacle are armoured batteries (H.P.B., 
K.P.B.), wired in, which contain the ** safety ” part of the main- 
armament with its airtmiinition. For the rest of the main-arma- 
ment, battery positidns (D.W ) with (M.R.) shelters for detach- 
ments on duty (A.U.) and protected barracks for those in wait- 
ing (A.K.) are prepared 600-800 yd. behind the front line and 
connected up as requia^d by trenches. For other batteries, told 


o€ as a mobik reserve, positions are marked out (0«B.). The 
fiaain magazines of the sector are shown at MJM. and bamcks 
for the third rebel of artillery at A.K. in rear. 

Apart from the batteries of the safety-armament and occasional 
foreground-flanking guns not comprised in the forts, peace-time 
work on the intervals is limited in this example to the construc- 
tion of fighting shelters, barracks, magazines and the walls of 
battery positions. But, as soon as permanent work of any sort 
appears in the intervals, these begin to lose their blankness, and 
it is a short step to the modem conception of position-warfare — 
the attack and defence of a long, shallow zone which contains in 
its forepart the close-defence and in its rear portion the distant- 
defence elements. In this zone, permanent work will, we may 
predict, be called upon to perform the services which field and 
heavy field work cannot perform. It will provide, generally, 
those of the essentials which cannot be improvised (such as the 
concreted or armoured infantry, machine-gun and flanking-gun 
positions, required in the more exposed sites), and in key sections, 
those which will make the local defence as nearly as possible 
inexpugnable. And since, as explained earlier, these key sections 
can be in many or most cases predetermined, whereas the exact 
position of the rest may vary according to the opponent’s plan of 
campaign, the greater part, if not the whole, of the material 
protection obtainable with a given expense will tend to be con- 
centrated in them. Thus they may continue to be labelled with 
the names of towns or other localities as of old. But, essentially, 
they will be planned in relation to things outside and not to 
things inside, themselves. They will secure, or deny to the enemy, 
the use of certain ground or certain communications, definitely 
and completely. Locally, in order that the close-defence com- 
ponent may fully secure the operation of the distant-defence 
component, the permanently fortified key section may form a 
ring, or possess turned-back flanks of considerable length. But 
in the ensemble, and in many cases even locally, the tendency will 
be to reduce the depth and increase the frontage of permanent 
fortifications, so that the works of standard strength which can 
be built with the available funds may offer the widest direct and 
positive barrier to an enemy. 

New Weapons in Siegecraft . — The evolution, during the World 
War, of weapons essentially unlike those for which the perma- 
nent fortification above-outlined was designed to use and to meet, 
raises the question — what modifications, if any, do these new 
weapons impose? 

If the conclusion reached above be correct — that permanent 
fortification has now become, from general causes, the backbone 
of position-warfare, instead of being a thing apart — it follows 
that the new weapons will affect it in any case through their 
influence on position-warfare generally. Were it the case, for 
instance, that aerial warfare totally superseded land warfare, the 
ring-fortress might return in a new form as the means of pro- 
tection of flying bases. But such speculations would serve no 
useful purpose here, and it is preferable to confine ourselves to 
the modifications of detail to be expected in permanent fortifica- 
tion as such. 

Chemical Warfare^ is a term covering several vtty different 
weapons. Smoke which ** blankets ** the defence organization, gas 
which disables the defenders, v^)our- producers which infect 
areas, are all tactically dissimilar. The strength of chemical war- 
fare as against fixed defences lies in their fixity, its weakness in the 
fact that anti-gas protection is not limited, as it is in field warfare, 
to apparatus and devices that can stand rough usage and be car- 
ried without inconvenience by the already burdened soldier. One 
form of anti-gas defence has been mentioned above — the supply of 
pure air under slight pressure to rooms sealed from contact with 
focal air. Improvements on this line of progress would include 
more and more of the interior chambers of a work in the protected 
space, while other devices made the gun embrasures as gas-tight as 
possible. The most important defence against gas is the imperme- 
ability of the structure of the work itself, which practically means 
its solidity under bombardment. The direct influence of aircraft 
on permanent fortification is not easy to estimate. There is no 
limit to the power and flexibility of anti-aircraft guns sited in fixed 
defences. All fighting elements in the works are fully protected 
against the attack of super-heavy artillery, and a fortiori against 
that of air-bombs. The attack of traditore or caponn^e embrasures 
by machine-gun fire from low-flying planes, if practicable, could be 
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«t;|adc)fn>m the air> thdKifore, la not likely 
to mttect design •eriquely* But observation froOi the air is another 
matter. » Local euperiotity in the air may pass, ini the course of the 
operations, back and forth several times, and design has to provide 
against the unCavoumble case. It may be assumed sdth certainty 
that, iti prolonged operations (such as by hypothesis the reduction 
frf a permanently fortified front would entail) every battery posi* 
tiott of the defence would be photographed, whether:* inside a group 
or fort or placed in the “ interval.^' The defence is thereby com* 
pdlled eithei* to change position very frequently, or to build in. 
In the latter case, either the guns must have full fighting proteo- 
ticm, or must be so buried and camoufiaged as to be practically 
invisible to eye and to camera at a height of, say 15^000 ft., even 
when in action, while at the same time provision must be made for 
oonfusingj the enemy's sound-ranging records. Hwe, then, the 
engineer is in the hands of the artillery researcher. Should the lat- 
ter not succeed in producing gun- mountings, ammunition, and 
sound-camouflage (to to call it), which can defy the air-observer 
and the sound>rangiiig instrument, the engineer will be compelled 
to put his main armament again under concrete and armour, and 
perhaps to concentrate it somewhat. The alternative of frequent 
changes of position has many disadvantages, chief of which perhaps 
is the probability of having to traverse areas systematically infected 
by mustard gas. 

Armoured Vehicles in the World War were of two classes, the 
slow-moving cross-country tank and the armoured car. It seems 
probabk that these will fuse into one class, the fast tank. The tank 
was originally designed for traversing and crushing wire entangle- 
ments, and it is in this capacity that permanent fortification is 
chiefly concerned with it, tor the defenders of solid permanent 
works are practtolly immune from its actual attack. The question 
for the engineer is — ^will the present types of obstacle-flanking organ 
succeed in dealing with the tank, and if not, how must they be modi- 
fied? One type of obstacle, the deep ditch with vertical counter- 
acarp, is imm^ible for the unprepared tank, but such ditches are 
liable to be bridged at ground level by suitable girders carried by a 
“bridging^' tank; and the best safeguard of permanent works 
against invasion by tanks is the fact that the latter must traverse 
a belt of ground which is swept at close range by an organ special- 
ized for that duty alone, and invulnerable to the tank’s guns. Al- 
though the ditfiensions of tanks will doubtless be taken into account 
in planning ditches, the first care of the designer will be to provide 
flanking pieces sufficiently powerful to destroy the tank as it crosses 
the line of fire, and to provide flanking Are in such a form that a 
disabled tank will not mask it. More generally, permanent works 
which form a section of a long battle zone will be organized to par- 
ticipate in the anti-tank defence of the system, and for this duty the 
iraaUore batteries are naturally the most appropriate organ. 

The armoured car, or fast light tank, owing to its ability to make 
an inroad from a great distance at the shortest notice, may prove 
very dangerous to a fortified area which is in the crisis of mobiliza- 
tion and war armament. Special measures to deal with this risk 
could never be omitted; so far as fortification is concerned it would 
seem necessary to maintain at all times a clear field of fire for, and 
a state of rcacliness in, the traditore batteries, as well as in such gun 
positions of the safety armament as command obligatory or prob- 
able points of passage in the foreground. 

Field and Heavy Field Fortification , — The methods of field forti- 
fication in vogue at the outbreak of the World ax (see 10.719) 
were concerned essentially with light fortification, that is, incidental 
fortification on the battlefield. Starting from the conception of an 
advance brought to a standstill or a retreating army turning to 
fight, the engineer gave the infantry man types of works which 
were defensible after an hour’s labour and which could be improved 
gradually during a more prolonged stay in the position. Lateral 
and overhead cover were provided, but only against rifle, machine- 
gun and the lightest artillery fire. Great stress was laid upon con- 
cealment, obtained by moulding the work as closely as (lossible to 
the ground, turfing exposed soil, keeping relief as low as conditions 
of effect allowed, and also upon commuhications; a system of short 
trench lengths was preferred to long continuous lines, which entailed 
unnecessary labour and assisted the enemy to locate the defences. 
A good field of fire up to 400 yd, from the rifles was considered essen- 
tial. Bvotal positions, wnether localities, woods or hills, were organ- 
ized for all-round defence. These principles, so long as the general 
course of the operations retaiiied the foreseen open* warfare char- 
acter, substantially justified th^rorolves; perhaps, indeed, they justi- 
fied themselves only too well, since it was the great strength of 
even lightly fortified fronts which compelled each side, in France, 
to extend ever further and further to a flank in the hope of turning 
the opponent’s frontal defence, and so in the end produced a t^nch- 
line that, was continuous from the Swiss frontier to the English Chan- 
nel, Tfie deadlock which ensued marked the beginning of a position- 
warfare Which was localiy indistinguishable from siege warfare as 
that term was undenstoOef in 1^14. Nor was it only from the point 
of view of local, minor tactics that the analogy of siege operations 
held gpod. The succeeding campaigns were indeed a siege of the 
east uont of Germany, whose western olfensives of iqffi-S baVe 
soihetimea been described by the Germans f:hemselve8 as sorties 
from the FemHt FramkfefUH, For the Allies, as against these 
xxxn.—i6 
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offensives, the nature of the defenoe, espiBciaUy after the middle of 
i9f ^ resembled that of an investing cordon attacked by a desperate 
sortie, and fighting to gain time for the arrival of forces from other 
parts to drive in the prisoners and liolt the door again, — though it 
IB true that the siege was mutual and the “ sortie ” was at the same 
time a penetrating assault. > 

Regarded from this point of view, the principal factors which, 
directly or indirectly, governed revolution were: (d) a theatre of 
war richly provided with communications; (b) highly de^'eloped 
industrial resources at the back of both sides; (c) enormous num- 
bers of men and therefore labour power; (d) an initial situation of 
tactical deadlock in positions not delil^erately selected but repre- 
senting only the line on which offensive effort in open warfare 
had expired; («) the haunting idea of a break-through, followed by 
exploitation in open -warfare ih the old style. 

Taking the teiminical effects of (d) and (e) together, it was inevitr 
able that positions naturally unsound should lie maintained by an 
cquflibrium of forces acting in opposite directions. The attacker of 
the moment was necessarily attracted by these weak sectors, while 
the side which intended to attack in the future had a strong motive 
for holding as forward a position as possible. Fortification was 
called upon to make these intrinsically unsound positions safe, and 
all its resources in design and labour w^crc taxed to the utmost to 
meet the call. 

Taking (a), (b) and (c) together, we find these factors enabling 
each side to produce, to bring up and to apply in situ^ technical 
stores on a scale hitherto undreamed of in siege warfare. 

Taking the factors singly (a), by enabling artillery to be collected 
in enormous strength for an attack, compelled field fortification to 
develop unima^ined powers of passive resistance, and by facilitating 
the concentration of great attack masses, induced commanders to 
strip non-offensive sectors of every human defender who could be 
spared, thereby forcing fortification to adopt forms which required 
a minimum garriTOn. Hy (fr) there were brought into current field 
use not only materials hitherto reserved for permanent work, e,g. 
concrete, but also novel scientific devices and weapons of war, suen 
as the air camera, gas, tanks, and, above all, improved methods of 
production, which increased the quantities of guns, ammunition 
and machine-guns available per unit of living force. By (c) trenches 
and obstacle-lines were multiplied to such an extent that there were 
eventually 20 to 25 miles of trench-work for every linear mile of 
frontage. Through (d), in the first year of trench- warfare, numerous 
bitter fights were engaged in on all parts of the liattle-front for 
minor rectifications of position; in tnese fights there were devel- 
oped new forms of detail tactics, with corresponding demands upon 
rear resources for a varied armament for the front-line combatant, 
whose equipment finally comprised, besides rifle and bayonet, 
OTenadcs (hand and rifle), the light and medium trench mortars, 
flame throwers, periscopic sniper-rifles, knives, clubs, helmets and 
body-armour, not to mention gas masks. It led, further, to the 
retention of waterlogged trenches, and so to the introduction of 
pumping apparatus, trench-flooring, and other bulky non-com- 
outant stores, into the front line. Through (c) it was demanded of 
fortification that it should protect Ixith the masses of men assembled 
for attack and exposed to enemy “ counter- preparation,” and also 
the minimized garrisons of other parts of the front. These factors, 
operating, singly or together, with different relative intensity at 
different times, caused position-warfare to evolve, between ,1914 
and 1918, through three distinct phases, which may be distin^uishecl 
by the titles field-fortification, position-fortification, and zone- 
fortification. The first of these characterized the western front from 
the end of the battle of the Marne to about the end of 1915, and the 
eastern front from the beginning of stabilization (which occurred 
at different periods on different parts of the front) to July 1915, 
and then again from Oct. 15 1915 to the end of the war on that 
front. On the eastern, Salon^, and extra-European fronts, evolu- 
tion did not pass beyond this stage, because in these theatres the 
more impirtant of the factors above enumerated were more or less 
inoperative. The second stage, position-fortification, is that of the 
Battles of Verdun, the Somme and the Aisne and the Artois battles 
of lyiy; also of Asiago and the last six of the Isonzo battles on the 
Italian front. The third stage, zone- fortification, is characteristic 
of the Flanders battles of the latter half of 1917 and of all the 1918 
battles. These indications of date do not of course imply that the 
changes specified came into force, formally and simultaneously, at 
any specinc time. They are landnuirks in the evolutionary process, 
which in this, as in other things, does not tolerate leaps. 

In the first period fortification devotes itself, substantially, to 
the improvement and multiplication of the trenches bequeathed by 
the expiring offensives of 1914. The trenches are deepened, kept 
narrow, provided with more numerous traverses and shelters, 
though the protection afforded by the last-named only with difli- 
culty manages to keep up with the increasing volume of fire from 
the enemy’s medium howitzers. The dose ranges at which the 1914 
offensives died but have left the opposed front lines separated by a 
very narrow ” no man’s land,” wnich is heavily wired by both 
parties. Concealment, as understood before the war, has thus lost 
Its significance, more especially as all trench systeinB are regularly 
phot^aphed from the air. Detail fighting produces the need of 
ciroilation and supervision trenches and other parallels behind 
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** the trenchy/’ and calle for more numerioiie commonicatkM^ 
trenches, to which there is no further otnection on the score either 
of concealment or economy of labour. In plan, the general result 
U an irregular sketn of trenches, from so to 150 yards across, fol- 
lowing the contour of the front line, wmch itself undulates consid- 
erably and at certain points forms sharp cusps or salients of local 
importance. The closing-in of key positions tor all-round defence, 
which figures in pre-war fortiiicatbn, has become more thorough, 
and internal sutxlivision has converted these wired-in areas into the 
Labyrinth” of Neuville-St. Vaast, the '* HohensoUern Redoubt ” 
of Hulluch and the ” Trapeze ” of the Champagne battlefield. At 
the same time the interpretation of what constitutes a ” key ” posi- 
tion is different ; it is chosen in relation to the trench system rather 
than in relation to the ground. Mining plays no small part in the 
fight for the possession of particular hillocks, or trench lengths, with 
a view to improved observation or l^etter defence. But from the 
standpoint of evolution, the most important difference between 1915 
and t9ia work is the deliberate withdrawal of the infantry firing- 
line behind the military crest of the position. This was far from 
being universal in practice, but it had l)ecome the recognized ideal. 
As in permanent fortification, so also in field, the preservation of 
the close-defence element from bombardment was the motive of 
abandoning the command of the foreground. Stress begins to 1 ^ 
laid, especially, on the local flanking of wire by machine-guns in 
covered emplacements. But — 'again as in permanent fortifica- 

tion— the needs of the artillery observer frequently conflict with 
those of the close-defence; and each local problem, solved according 
to the value attached to these conflicting requirements at one time, 
has to be re-solved by fighting when the conditions change. 

In this phase there are no marked innovations in the materials 
employed. The works are cut deeply in the earth and revetted by 
the conventional sandbags, hurdling, etc. of the text-books; details 
typical of trench- warfare fighting, such as trench blocks, sap-heads, 
island traverses, have been added. The ” shelter ” has become the 
” dugout,” roofed in by layers of logs, house material, or in excep- 
tional cases railway iron, and as a rule, though not always,: with- 
drawn from the front line into one of the parallels behind. Guns 
are casemated, and dugout s provided for their ammunition and per- 
sonnel as well as for a variety of command posts, aid posts, signal 
offices and the like. 

In the second phase, which grew by degrees out of the first, the 
techniriue of fortification is modified owing to new conceptions of 
general tactics and to the bringing in of different materials. This is 
the phase that will remain forever typical of the western front 
camimigns. Its chief tactical characteristic is intense preparation 
and concentration of means of all sorts dtt the attack front, with a 
corresponding absence of the surprise element. The first conse- 
quences for fortification were: (a) the deepening of forward dug- 
outs, and their construction by mining methods whicli leave the 
natural earth undisturbed; (b) the quasi-certainty of losing the 
first trench system, at least temporarily, with the certainty of its 
•being reduced to a tormented ruin in any case; (c) reliance for close- 
defence ufjon the concealed machine-gun almost to the exclusion of 
other weapons; {d) multiplication of systems instead of multipli- 
cation of trenches m a system; («) more elaborate provision for the 
maintenance of supply for forward troops, represented in practice 
by the accumulation of stores in forward dumps of all sorts. It 
was in positions organized on these lines that the Germans fought 
out the battle of the Somme. But their Higher Command did not 
at first accept the implications of (6), and paid a heavy penalty for 
attempting the impossible task of holding the devastated front 
line in strength. Especially heavy was their loss in prisoners, due 
to the ” deep ” dugout, which was so deep that the men could not 
get out of it in time to man the trenches. Yet without adequate 
protection it was impossible to hold the front line, or any other 
line, under bombardment, even after converting it into a line of 
machine-gun posts; and the first modification duo to the Somme 
experience was the introduction of the only alternative to the deep 
dugout, viz. concrete. This was a step of great importance, both 
tactically and technically. Concrete had already been used, here 
and there, to reinforce parts of an earth-system, and was constantly 
employed in various back-area installations. But it was not till 
the latter part of 1916 that it beat me the principal material of 
” field ” fortification, instructions for mixing quick-setting con- 
crete, and even for making ferro-concrete, on the spot b^in to 
figure in training manuals, and in the chief belligerent countries a 
new industry springs up for the manufacture of standard concrete 
elements, which are transported to thtfiiccne of operations and built 
up as required. The timber, mine-giwiy framing hitherto used in 
dugouts gives place largely to standara semi-cylinders of corru- 
gated iron, also made at home and transported to the front in great 
numbers. Thus the ideal dugout for troops becomes a concrete 
structure lined with corrug^ated tri>n, proof against all field and me- 
dium calibres withoiit^bcmg buried to any great depth; and the 
machine-gun emplacement and its dugout are fused in one concrete 
or ferro-concrete structure of the casemate type, famous in 1917 
under the name of pillbox ” or ” Mebu ” (in full MasekinengewMr- 
Bisenbeion UnUr stand)* With this, the trench itself becomes of 
secondary importance. Though tradition and its uhdoubted use- 
fulness in all circumstances except those of great-battle days made 


the eommand ill all cotmtries exceedingly unwilling to give up the 
trenoh altogether, it is the chain of dugouts and machine-gun case^ 
mates, which, with the wire^ defines the position ** of poaitionr 
warfare at its bigheet development in the spring of 1917. 

In the broadest sense, a position 'V coneists of sevend distinct, 
and more or less parallel, systems, each of which is at such a dis- 
tance from the one in front that the enemy*s artillery must change 
position-^with all the attendant difficulties and delaye of repairing 
comnumications through the battle-devastated area— and mount a 
new attack, At intervals, a switch-line, designed on the same geiir 
era! principles as the parallel lines, is drawn so as to bolt off the area 
which may be lost in one battle phase. Between the first aiid 
second systems lies a zone in which a very active infantry resistance 
is carried on by means of ” strong points,” which are no longer 
labyrinths of the 1915 type but well protected and wired-in machine- 
gun strongholds, resembling in principle the iraditore batteries of 
permanent fortification. With these as a basis, light trench-work 
will be run out in the directions required by the battlMlIffittffon 
from time to time, e.g. so as to fence off a lost sector; and for this 
purpose conveniently situated shell-holes are made defensible so 
as to constitute the framework of such lines. Tunnelling is largely 
used for short communications, especially where forw^ard slopes 
have to be held so as to include artillery ot^rvation positions. The 
trench system bequeathed by the older methods is now broad 
(12 ft.) as well as deep, and is utilized as a covered-Way, defensible 
in emergencies, rather than as a battle element. From 3-ft. to 5-ft. 
thickness of concrete (or ferro-concrete) o>^r corrugatca iron covers 
the casemated guns and machine-guns. With dugouts of similar 
design (the old deep dugouts are now sealed up or filled up by order 
of the command) these constitute the new defence system, whether 
disposed in lines or belts along the frontal systems or switch-lines, 
or scattered in the intermediate areas. Wire is now disposed in 
very wide l^lts, and does not conform to the direction of the trenches 
but lies in irregular salients and reentrants, each part under the eye 
of some machine-gun or trench-gun casen ate; in short, the site of 
the ” position ” is governed by the needs of artillery observation, 
and by those of supply, while the organization of the site is based 
on the time, labour and material available for the construction of 
casemates and dugouts of concrete. 

But ” trench warfare has thereby divorced itself from the ele- 
ment which has been its characteristic for ages, the trench, and 
from June 1917 to the close of the W orld War is the period of zone- 
fortification. The elements of defence are now dispersed in innum- 
erable ” nests,” containing machine-guns, anti-tank guns, or counter- 
attack groups. The ” position ” attains hitherto unheard-of depth, 
and its forepart is held only by outposts, i^hose function is to police 
the ground in quiet times and give >^arning of assault in mttle. 
Behind the ” outjxist zone ” lies the ” battle zone,” in which ma- 
chine-gun and anti-tank-gun defence break up the attack, which a 
counter-stroke then sweeps back to its starting points. As a pre- 
caution, a ” rear zone ” is organized behind the battle-zone. But 
field-fortification has at this stage been completely merged in field 
tactics, which it assists, no longer by ingenious tracing of lines of 
defence, clearances of foregrourid, economical disposition of work- 
ing parties and materials, but simply by placing, at points indi- 
cated by the tactician, standard casemates and personal shelters, bor- 
rowed from the practice and made with the materials of permanent 
fortification. 

Thus, While permanent fortification is concentrating its stock of 
ideas and devices upon the task of holding a long froht of diminished 
depth, without any yielding of ground hatever, against the heaviest 
bombardments, field tactics have become fluid and mobile, ground 
b<Hng lost and won almost as readily as in the days of ” manoeuvre ” 
warfare, though by different methods. It is at the points of junction 
between permanent fronts and field fronts, where particular features 
of ground are neither quite indispensable nor yet of negligible im- 
portance, that a field-fortification of the future will presumably find 
Its projjer scope. Like the zone-fortification of 1917-8, but to a 
further extent, it will have at its disposal many of the forms and 
methods of permanent fortification. (1 he illustrations to this article 
are reproduced by permission of MM. The Librairie Berger-Levrault, 
of Paris, from La Revue du Genie MUitaire.) (C. F. A.) 

SIEKKIEWIC2, HENRYK (1846-1916), Polish hoveUst {see 
25.54), died at Vcvey, Switzerland, Nov. 14 1916. 

SIERRA LEONE {see 25.54). — There was a modification of the 
S.E. frontier in 1911, when Sierre Leone acquired the Kanre- 
Lahun district from Liberia in exchange for a district on the 
Morro river. The new boundary was delimited in 1913-4, Col. 
Cowie bjjing the chief British commissioner. The total area of 
the colony and protectorate is estimated at 31,000 sq. miles. 
The. census of igti, partly based on estimates, gave a popula- 
tion of 1,402,878, Freetown, capital and chief port, having 34»09o 
inhabitants. The European population numbered about z,ooo, 
that of the colony (as distinct ftotn the protectorate) being 702, 
including 6a ^omep; the Sierra .Leoniatis so^^^ TW^e 

were also some hundred Syrians, almost all traders. 
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The cK>mm 6 fc 6 of Sierra Leobe is bound up with the productii of 
the oil palm, which constitute some 75 % of the exports. Next ia 
jmppjtaiicy 18 kpla nut, in universal demand among the natives 
of West Afnca; scarcely any of the nuts reach Eitrope. Minor 
exports are ginger, pmssaya fibre, gum copal, rice and hides, Rub- 
her and ivory have virtually ceased to be exported; cotton^wing 
e^^rimelnts were abandoned. Native cocoa plantations have been 
made since 191b in thc Northem Shebro district, but up to T920 cocoa 
did not figure iki the exports. From 1969 to 1913 (inclusive) there 
was a steady expansion of. trade, the total value rising from £1,960,- 
000 to £3481,000, imports and exports being almost equally balanced. 
Revenue showed a corresponding expansion, from £361,000 in 1909 
to£ 618 | 00 oin 1913. Expenditure in the years named was £336,000 
and £622,01 o respectively. During this period , in 1 9 1 2 , an extension 
of the railway going north from Boia junction on the Freetown- 
Liberian border was. begun. In 1916 this northern line reached 
Kamabat, 118 m. from Boia and 182 from Freetown. A loan of 
£1,000,000 raised in 1913-4 was expended as to £308,000 on railway 
extension and as to £i 10,000 on improvenients to Freetown harbour. 
As to shipping, British tonnage in 1913 was 2,05 o,(K) 0 out of a total 
of 2,931,0^ tons, and during and after tlie World War the propor- 
tion of British tonnage increased. 

At the beginning of 1914 a fall in the prices paid in Europe for 
palm kernels, rubber and other products of the country led to a 
decline of trade, and the outbreak of war in August aggravated con- 
ditions, as the German market was closed, ^me 87 % of the palm 
kernels had been exported to Hamburg, and the British kernel-crush- 
ing machines could not cope with the great quantity of kernels 
diverted to the Liverpool market. The erection of new oil mills in 
England — the oil enters largely into the composition of margarine — 
met this difficulty, but in 1915 a decrease in the market value of the 
kernels led to a smaller return from a larger output than in 1914. By 
1917 however the quantity of kernels shipped exceeded that ever 
previously exported and also realized a higher price. Of 58,<xx) tons 
exported France took 1,380; the rest went to the United Kingdom. 
Thus the readjustment of trade was safely accomplished. As to palm 
oil, next to kernels the most important export, the greater part was 
always taken by Britain. (Of 828,730 gal. exported in 1919 — the 
largest quantity exported for 10 years — Grefit Britain took 819,375 
gallons.) 

By 1018 the total value of trade was £3,197,000, the United King- 
dom taking over 50% of the exports and furnishing over 80 % of the 
imports, the United States providing the bulk of the other imports. 
Trade in 1918 surpassed in value that of any year since 1913, and 
there was a further marked rise in 1919, when exports were valued 
at £2.101,000 and imports at £2,034,000. Excluding Government 
imports, exports showed an excess over imports of £12,000, as com- 
pared with an excess of imports in 1918 to the value of £163,000. 
The high figures both for 1918 and 1919 were, however, due largely 
to inflated prices, though there was also an increase in the quantity 
of exports. Revenue in 1919 was the highest recorded — £748,000, 
expenditure being £740,000. The estimate for 1921 put both revenue 
and expenditure at over £1,000,000. 

The colony and protectorate made progress in spite of the 
World War. There was an increased demand for education 
among the natives, chiefly met by the missionary societies, but 
the Government maintained schools for Moslems, and an agricul- 
tural training college for vernacular teachers was established at 
Njala, in the protectorate. In 1919 there were 163 elementary 
and intermediate schools in the colony and protectorate, with 
an average attendance of 6,285. Including secondary and tech- 
niail schools there were in all 192 centres of education with over 
12,000 pupils on the rolls. Sir L. Probyn, appointed Governor 
in jQio, was succeeded (1914) by Sir E. M. Merewether, and 
(1916) by Mr. R. J. Wilkinson. The natives showed much loyal- 
ty to Great Britain during the World War, and the Sierra Leone 
forces played a prominent part in the Cameroon campaign. 

Notwithstanding the increase in trade, igig witnessed much 
distre^ in the colony and protectorate. Owing to adverse wea- 
ther conditions in 1918 and an epidemic of influenza at harvest 
time, there was a great shortage of rice and other food crops, and 
famine resulted. This led in July 1919 to serious rioting, the 
Syrian traders, who were accused of hoarding food-stuffs, being 
attacked and driven from their houses and stores. As the bulk of 
the kola nut trade was in the hands of the Syrians that industry 
suffered severely. The high price of imported goods also caused 
much distress. The year was further notable for the prohibition 
of the im{K>rt of ** trade spirits,’* but it was not until 1920 that 
total prohibition was enforced. 

See H. O. Newland, Sierra Leone (19x6) ; N. W. Thomas, Anthrax 
pological Report on Sierra LeOne (1916) ; H. Mithell, An Introduction 
to the Geography of Sierra LeOne (1919), and the annual reports issued 
by the Colonial Office, London. (f. R. C.) 


StFTON, SIR CLIFFORD (r86T- ), Canadian politician, 

Irish descent, was born in Middlesex, Ont., May xo i86;. His 
fatiher, John W. Sifton, was Speaker of the Manitoba Assembly > 
and the son, after graduating at Victoria University, Cobourg, 
was OaUed to the Manitoba bar in 1882, and six years later en- 
tered the Manitoba Legislature as member for North Brandon. 
He was Attorney- General and Minister of Education from 1891 
to 1896, became Q.C. in 1895, from 1896 to 1905 was Minister 
of Interior in Laurier’s Dominion Cabinet. In 1911 he opposed 
Laurier on reciprocity. He was agent of the British Government 
in the Alaska Boundary Tribunal (1903); represented Canada 
at the International Conference on Conservation (Washington, 
1909) and was chairman of the Canadian Commis.sion for Con- 
serving National Resources (xgoQ-iS). 

His brother, AkTHun Lewis Sifton (1858-1921) was elected to 
the N.W. Assembly in 1898 and was (ihief Justice of the N.W. 
Territorit'S (1903-05) arid of Alberta (1905-10). Premier of 
Alberta from igio to 1917, he then became a member of thp 
Dominion Cabinet. As Secretary of Stale for Canada be signed 
the Treaty of Versailles, 

SIGHTS (see 25.60). — Although in the years before and during 
the World War, the instruments employed in artillery work 
were considerably improved and developed, research was in 
the main directed rather to auxiliary instruments such as range- 
finders than to gun and rifle and machine-gun sights as such. It 
may be said, therefore, that the modern artillery sight, as 
designed before 1914, stood the test of war; and the task of the 
present article is only to review developments. In one respect, 
however, those developments were wholly new. The anti- 
aircraft sight which was virtually non-existent in 1910, has 
already become an elaborate instrument and its evolution is 
still in progress. Considerable importance — practical rather 
than technical — attaches also to the new machine-gun panorama 
sight and to the application of aperture sights to the military 
rifle and light machine-gun. 

Cun Sights. — ^The purpose of a sight is to ensure the accurate lay- 
ing of the gun both in direction and elevation. The sight must 
provide for movement in a vertical plane to register the angle of 
sight,” the ** tangent angle,” and hence the ” quadrant angle,” 
and thus the range for which the gun is laid ; also for movement in a 
horizontal plane, to allow the direction of the gun to be corrected 
for deviation due to ” drift,” wind, want of level and any move- 
ment of the target. In order that the operation of laying shall be 
unaffected by firing, the sights arc in modern equipments fixed to a 
non-recoiling part of the carriage; this may be the cradle, the trun- 
nions, or the intermediate carriage, and, in the last-named case, it 
must be so connected to the trunnion that the same angular move- 
ment is given to it as is given to the gun. 

Laying for elevation may be accomplished in the following ways : — 
(a) By setting the required tangent angle in the sight and directing 
the si^t-Iine upon the target, (b) With fixed mountings on level 
platforms, the quadrant angle may be registered on an elevation or 
range indicator incorporated in the elevating system; or, with both 
field carriage and fixed mountings, the gun may be laid at the 
required quadrant angle by means of a clinometer, (c) With fixed 
mountings at a definite height above sca-levcl, by connecting the 
sight through a cam with the intermediate carriage in such a man- 
ner that for a given quadrant angle the sight is automatically 
depressed to the correct angle of sight. 

Laying for direction may be either direct or indirect; direct when 
the sight-line is aligned on the target, indirect when a convenient 
object or auxiliary aiming-mark is used. It may be accomplished 
as follows: — (a) By aligning the sight-line upon the target, the 
inevitable deviation of the shell from the vertical plane containing 
the gun being allowed for automatically, or set on the sight as deflec- 
tion. (b) By using a panoramic sight and any convenient aiming- 
point; the Horizontal angle between aiming-point and target is 
determined and set on the sight and the latter aligned on the aiming- 
point. (c) With fixed mountings, by obtaining the direction from an 
independent source and setting it on the oriented training-arc on 
the pedestal. 

For laying both in elevation and direcTtion it is essential tbat the 
sight shoulcT be truly vertical. This is attainable easily with a fixed 
mounting; but with field carriages the wheels or the platform may 
be out 01 level ; in diich a case, the elevation registered on the sight 
will not be correct, and the gun will shoot towardi the lower siae* 
If, however, the verticality of the pivot be maintainell^lt is irnma- 
terial whether the carriage basic structure be level or Adjust- 
ment for verticality is permitted by the reciprocating pritf«p^ in 
which the sight can always be made to move in a vertical 
parallel to that containing the axis of the gun. Thus the sight-iW 
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and gun, when laid, he in parallel veitical; plww* to that neglecting 
drift, etc., correct direction is obtained. 

Means to compensate automatically for drift of the projectilfe by 
giving appropriate deflection to the gun are usually httroduced into 
the wgbt. As drift incroases with the range^ so also does the neces^- 
aary defection ; but in some instances, a fixed defloctipn (repref 
senting an average correction) is put on to the sight system. The 
cbtrtection is effected by arranging the sight, when setting for eleva- 
tion^ to move in a plane inclined slightly to the vertical and intet^ 
•ecting the vertical plane in a line parallel to the axis of the gun; 
thus the greater the elevation on the sight, the greater the auto- 
matic deflection imi^rted. This method of compensiition allows 
of a convenient combination with the reciprocating sight, by mount- 
ing a transverse bubble in such a manner as to ensure that, when 
central, the body of the sight is tilted to the left at the required 
angle; but the open, telescopic or panoramic sights are mounted on 
the rocking portion so as to have true verticality when the bubble 
is cToss-levelled. Thus the cross-levelling gear neutralizes any want 
of level, and permits drift to be corrected for by movement of the 
sight in a tilted plane when setting for elevation; but the range- 
scale must be graduated to register elevation in a vertical plane. 

In the system of independent line of sight in use with certain light 
field carriages the two ^rts of which the quadrant angle is com- 
posed-^the angle of sight and the tangent angle — are applied to 
the gun independently and by different men. This system necessi- 
tates an intermediate component carrying the sight, and two ele- 
vating systems, the lower of which elevates the intermediate com- 
ponent, sight, cradle and gun for angle of sight, and the upper ele- 
vates the cradle and for tangent angle. Thus, conjointly, the 
two elevating ^ears give the quadrant anjp;le. A sight clinometer is 
fitted to the sight to register the angle of sight for indirect laying, 
whilst a range-indicator, operated by the upper elevating gear, 
registers the tangent angle. Once the skht has been aligned on the 
target, the tangent angle may be alterea to correct the range with- 
out disturbing the layer for direction. Such a system is useitil when 
firing at moving targets, the direction and elevation having to be 
altered simultaneously, but it has a disadvantage in that it is diffi- 
cult to apply the reciprocating principle when the gun has to be 
moved Independently of the sight. Drift is usually corrected for 
by inclining the trunnion axis. The latest method of securing this 
principle, though not truly ** independent,” combines the recipro- 
cating sight with an automatic drift correction. 



The rocking-bar sight is mounted on a pivot which is always 
parallel to the gun axis, and thus can be rocked laterally under the 
control of cross-levelling gear to maintain verticality, which is indi- 
c4itcd by a transverse bubble. An acorn-pillar, or front sight, and 
notched leaf, or rear sight, are fixed at the extremities of a sight-bar 
which is mounted on a vertical pivot on top of a rocking-bar; the 
rocking-bar is pivoted transversely at the front of a sight-carrier at- 
tacheefto a support on the cradle. The sight is set for elevation by 
means of a worm and arc-pinton drive in niesh with an arc on the 
rocldng-bar, the range or tar^ent-angle lieing registered on a drum 
fixed to the pinion-spindle. The pivot of the rocking-bar is inclined 
so as to give an approximate drift correction at all ranges. To give 
deflection, the mr of the sight-bar is fixed to a nut mounted on an 
endless screw carried at the extremity of the rocking-bar; the nut 
traverses across a degree scale fixed to the rocking-uar. Bearings 
for a telescope are fixed to the sight-bar. 

A sight clinometer is usually fitted to the rocking-bar so that, if 
necessary, the sight can be set first for angle of sight and subse- 
quently for tangent angle. In effect, the clinometer is an adjust- 
able spirit-leyel. A bublile is mounted in a sliding segment having 
worm-tauth^cut on a curved base; the segment is moved relatively 
to a by a screw mounted in the latter and in mesh with the 

a b' 'Dfsgrees of elevation or depression are registered on the face, 
e the screw is fitted with micrometer head to read minutes; 


: The iemt{Ioymeiitvol muszle>veloctty correctors lor ttse in eon- 
junction with the range drum is becoming general* The oortector 
(not to be confused with the ” corrector ” employedior varyinig the 
he^ht of burst of time luxes) also provides means for determming 
the muzzle velocity from jfirtng at a lOtown range, allowanoes being 
made for standard oonditiont; sights so fitted are known eah« 
brating sights. The corrector, which may be attached to the osdl*^ 
lating bracket or to some part ol the rangoigear In independentdine 
^hts, fits over the face of the range-drum apd is graduated in rang- 
ing muzzle velocities; a ktiiforedge reader, hinged at one end, 
the other end attached to a nut mounted on a screw in the corrector 
and engraved with an arrow for reading the muzzle-velocity scale. 
The kmfe-edge reads the yard-scale graauations while fine adjust- 
ment along the muzzle-velocity scale is ensured by the nut-and-screw 
arrangement. The yard-scale is en^p-aved upcm a spiral designed in 
conjunction with the muzzle- velocity scale to give the ooCrect tan- 
gent angle for the muzzle velocity used. 



With certain carriages it is inconvenient to mount the sight on 
either the trunnion or the cradle. In such cases the sight is mounted 
upon a pivot on the intermediate carriage, the sight-carrier being 
constrained, by means of iiarallcl link-motion gear, to make the 
same angular movement as the gun. Tor the eight to be effective, 
the paraUelogram must be correct, and adjustments may be required 
for the lengths of the link and the arm. In certain designs the inde- 
pendent line of sight is obtained without the use of an intermediate 
component, and combined indei>endent-line and reciprocating sights 
are also in use. 

The automatic sight is discussed and an example illustrated at 
25.64; here, thcrefoi^e, it is sufficient to recall its basic principle, 
wnicn is, that for a gun mounted on a level platform at a fixed 
height above mean sea-level, there is only one angle of depression pf 
sight and one quadrant angle for any given range. Thus, if the sight 
be pivoted transversely to the cradle and made with an arm pro- 
jecang downwards from its front end, there is, for a given quadrant 
angle, one position only for the lower extremity of this arm ; if the 
arm caused to engage with a suitably out cam fixed to the inter- 
mediate carriage, any quadrant angle on the gun will impart the 
correct sight-depre'ssion to the sight. ^ ^ , 

A distinctive feature in connexion with all anti-ah*craft sights ii 
the necessity for an automatic reduction in the tangent angle for a 
given range as the aojsk of sight and quadrant angle increase, Con- 
sequent on the varying range, height and speea of aerial ta^etZi 
large corrections haye to be appliea to compensate for the vertkal , 
ana iatocal angular niovements of the taiget ; thei^e corrections inters 
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act to compete; iurtber the design of , aa efficient 
No descriptiori of such a sight, therefore, is Within the 

limits of this aitide. ^ For reasonable accuracy of fire, thh ihountkg 
must be level;^ Atiti-atrcraft mounting^ are generally fitted with 
training arcs; in some cases a second set of indicators k fitted to 
enable hori^nml ranges and 9uadrant angles to be used. A sight- 
ing system which also emboclies the tirinciple of the indepenoent 
line of sight has been tried in the British service. 

The panoramic sight is used with field ordnance for indirect lay- 
ing for direction* from a position out of view of the target. The 
layer is enabled to take advantage of any auxiliary aiming-mark 
and to lay without exposing himself. The sight may be used also 
for direct laying. 

A typical panoramic sight is shown in fig. i. It is a prismatic 
telescope mounted in a vertical tube having a rotating hood at the 
upper* and a horizontal tube at the lower end; the hood is 
mounted on a horizontal graduated dial-plate with which it may be 

revolved through a complete 
dn;lc, by worm-gearing ; the 
worm-spindle is mounted in an 
eccentric to enable the worm to 
be thrown out of gear for quick 
setting; on the periphery of the 
dial- plate are graduations read 
by a pointer fixed to the vertical 
tube; while the ends of the 
worm-spindle are fitted with 
micrometer-heads to read smaller 
divisions. A prism mounted 
within the hood can be rotated 
about a horizontal axis by means 
of a worm-spindle in mesh with 
a toothed arc on the prism 
holder; this permits of a wide 
selection of aimi^-points in the 
vertical plane. The optical ar- 
rangements are shown in fig. 2. 
They consist in a reflecting prism 
mounted within a holder in the 
hood; in the vertical tube, an 
erecting prism controlled by 
differential gear to move at half 
the rate ol the dial-plate and 
hood ; a fixed object-glass below 
the erecting prism ; and a reflect- 
ing prism below the object-glass 
to reflect light along the hori- 
zontal tube; in the horizontal 
tube, a glass diaphragm en- 
graved with horizontal and ver- 
tical lines, and in rear of this, 
eye-lenses to give a magnified 
image. The rays of light from 
the object enter through a plain 
glass window and are reflected 
downwards by the prism in the 
hood; they pass tnrough the 
erecting prism, the purpose of 
which IS to give an erect image, 
whatever the rotation of the 
hood, and are focused by the 
object-glass; they then pass to 
the lower prism and are reflected 
along the horizontal tube; the 
eye-})iece magnifies the image 
which is seen on the cross-lines of the diaphragm, the latter being 
illuminated by a plain window let into the horizontal tube. 

Other forms of dial sight are, the simple graduated and flexible 
dial fitted with an open sighting-bar; and the collimator, which 
exists in several forms. In princiiile an cye-lcns and ground-glass 
window are mounted at the ends of a tube, an arrow or cross on the 
window being at the principal focus of the lens. With one eye applied 
near the lens, the cross will be seen, but there is no vision beyond the 
cross due to the ground-glass; the other eye sees the aiming-point. 
The gun is traversed until the cross appears superimposed on the 
aiming-point. Both eyes are used, and are viewing approximately 
parallel rays. Unlike ordinary open sights, there are not three points 
at varying distances to be brought simultaneously into alignment, 
but the eyes view two points under practieallj^ the same conditions. 

Sights for Rifles ana Machine-Guns,’-^Th& improved ballistics of 
rifles generally, on the one hand, and the shortening of the sight 
radius due to shortening of the barrel, on the other, have made the 
question of better sights a very urgent one. Attempts to retain the 
old sight radius by bringing the rear sight closer to the eye resulted 
in the discovery that it was impossible effectively to use an open 
sight nearer than twelve to fourteen inches, from the eye (owing 
to the inability to focus on rear sight, front sight, and target at the 
satne time) and led to the reintroductioh of the aperture or peep 
sight, in itself ah old invention. In this the rear sight is placed close 
to the eye, aiid no attempt is made to focus on the aperture. The 
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eye loo^ through the aperture and instinctively ceptres the froint 
sig^t.^ Any blur aroiuid the aperture will not impair the accuracy 
as It IS equal on all sides of the o|xuiing. If tlu5 eye is now focused 
on the target, the front sight is at sufficient distance to afford very 
good definition. Another advantage is that the accuracy of the 
sight IS not affected by slight changes of light. 

^ Aperture sights are of two general types: the disc aperture con- 
sisting of a large disc, which sliuts off all view of the target except 
that seen through a peep hole of from *03 to *06 in. in diameter; 
and the Lyman type which has a thin rim with peep hole about -oio 
in, in^ diameter. Disc sights, which are used principally for target . 
shooting, are unsuitable on account of their limited field for moving- 
ta^ets, or where quick aiming is required. 

In the Lyman type the entire target and its surroundings may be 
seen while aiming ; it may be used m potir lights where open sights 
cannot be used, and movinif objects may be quickly aimed at. The 
sights on the British 15114 rifle (IJ.S. Rifle Model of 1917), and the 
Browning automatic rifle are of this type (fig. 3). The aperture (a) 
is 0*1 in. in diameter, and is made through a disc of about twice the 
diameter of the aperture. The battle-sight^ is vertical and in use 
when the leaf sight is flat and vice versa; the sizes of aperture and 
ring are the same in both. This sight was found very salisfactory 
during the VVorld War. It has no lateral adjustment, serv ice expe- 
rience having shown that the sights were satisfactory without tnis 
refinement. An aperture o* i in. in diameter is thought by many to be 
too large, *070 in. to *080 in. being the size most favoured. The U.S. 
1903 Rifle (Springfield), and the now abandoned Ross rifle are the 
only other military rifles with an aperture sight. In the case of the 
Springfield, which has also sight notches of the usual type on the 
slide, it is found that, althougn the at>erture is very small (0-05 in.), 
and too far from the eye, it is always preferred to the V. for fine 
shooting. The superiority of the aperture sight over the open sight 
is in fact now generally admitted. It is almost universally used by 
rifle experts, and the delay in its general adoption for military use is 
due to the impracticability of effectively and cheaply applying it to 
rifles now in existence. 

Optical rifle fore sights designed for use with aperture rear sight* 
have recently been placed on the market. These sights consist of a 
dioptric convex lens of magnification of about 2J diameters, with a 
spot or ring in the centre for use as a bead. The lens when viewed? 
3 or 4 ft. from the eye gives an upright magnified image of distant 
objects. An aperture rear sight, preferably of the disc type, with am 
aperture of 0*03 to 0*04 in. diameter, or a lens rear sijjnt should be? 
used. Better definition as well as magnifying power is claimed for 
these sights. 

Luminous sights for night use have been experimented with and 
used to a limited extent on machine-guns and rifles for military put- 
poses. These sights, as a rule, consist simply of metal sheaths which 
slip over the front sight and rear sight and have suitable containers 
for the luminous material used. For periscope sights see Rifles and 
Light Machine-Guns. 

Telescope sights are often applied to sporting rifles and military 
rifles used for special purposes. These sights consist of a telescope 
with a reticule for aiming which takes tine place of a front sight. 
The magnification is usually ftom 2*5 to 6 diameters; those from 2‘5 
to 3 power are considered the best for ^neral purposes as they give a 
larger field and can be used in poor li^hL Adjustments for range 
are made either by moving the crosshairs only, as in most German 
rifle telescopes, or by means of holding brackets with adjustiqg 
screws which give both vertical and lateral adjustment; the latter 
type being more accurate. The advantages claimed for telescopic 
rifle sights are that they Jgermit more accurate aim by magnifying 
the errors of holding the rifle, also that they allow objects to be seen 
more distinctly* particularly in a poor light. The latter is probably 
their greatest advantage; their superiority to a good aperture sight 
not being as great as is popularly supposed. 

The Vickers and Browning machine-gun sight embodies the prin- 
cipal small-arms-sight developments of recent years. The slide, which 
is made to travel ol>liquely in the leaf to compensate for drift, has 
a revolving disc with apertures of various sizes which may be used 
for different ranges anef light conditions. A fine adjustment for ele- 
vation and a windage adj ustment are provided, also an open battle- 
sight. The foresight is a blade, open or hooded. 

The Lewis gun has a simple tangent aperture sight without drift 
or windage adjustments, but with a vertical adjusting screw for 
fine adjustments in elevation. The sights used for direct fire on 
Continental European machine-guns are all of the open type and 
arc usually without correction for either drift or windage. 

Tubular sights, which consist simply of a straight piece of tubing, 
are used to some extent on tank machine-guns, as these sights only 
require a very small opening in the armour plates for their effective 
use. The latest tendency, however, is to provide tank machine* 
guns with a telescopic sight of special construction. 

Anti-aircraft machine-gun sights, which compensate for the drift 
and trajectory of the bullet and offset the speed and direction in 

* A battle-sight is one which requires no adjustment for distance, 
or rather h permanently set to a certain range, inside which the 
bullet in its flight never rises more than a man’s height above> the 
line of sight. ^ 
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which An aeroplane Is trayellihg, were brought Into uHe' during the 
World War. One of these is illustrated iti 4, showing a design 
used by the British and U.S. armies. This consists of a slide having 
an aperture 0*25 to 0*5 in. in diameter and fitting on the regular 
back sight leaf. The aperture f6) is set at a given height for a stand<^ 
ard range. The front sight has two Concentric elliptical ovals 
which are mounted as a leaf sight to the barrel or casing Of the gun. 
The Shapes of the ellipses are proportional to the actual horisontal 
sections of a cone of lire from the gun at a given height and eleva- 
tion. The design of the outer oval (a) is based on an assumed angle 
of gun elevatjion of 50®, height of target about 1,000 ft., and a speed 
of plane of too m. per hour; that of the inner oval, on an assumed 
angle of gun elevation of 15^ a height of 250 ft., and a speed of 120 m. 
per hour. The middle figure shows the correct firing position with 
the hostile plane central as viewed through the rear and front sights; 
that on the right shows a plane at Close range Hying at an angle 
with the gun position and perpendicular to the axis of the bore; and 
that on the left shows the target at a greater range and at an angle 
with the gun. (H.O.X.) 

A « 
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The Panoramic Machine-Gun The use of machine-guns for 

indirect fire during the World War was followed by the demand for 
instruments for obtaining data and laying the guns. This demand 
led to the production of many devices, some of which were well 
fitted for their purpose, and some of which were make-shifts. But, 
as the war progressed, it became apparent that indirect fire was be- 
coming increasingly important, and an attempt was made to produce 
one high-^rade device that would replace as many instruments as 
possible. This effort, in the case of the United States, resulted in the 
production by the Ordnance Department of the panoramic machine- 
gun sight, described below. At tne same time, all Browning machine- 
guns were fitted with a bracket on the left side which was designed 
to carrv the panoramic 8i/;ht and also to furnish on its upper sur- 
face a fiat space for applying the clinometer. 



The illustration (fig. 5) shows the panoramic sight in place in its 
bracket on the Browning machine-gun. The sight consists of a X6 
prism telescope capable of movement in elevation and azimuth 
(360®). The movements of the sight are controlled by means of 
graduated knobs. The lower knob is for movement in azimuth (defiec- 
tion), and a quick release is furnished to enable large changes to be 
made quickly. The upper knob controls the vertical movement of 
the sight* This knob nas two sets of graduations. One of these is 
for ranges, and the second, which is on a ring-sliding friction tight 
on the knob, is for vertical angles, above or below the horizontal 
(angle of site). The telesco]>e is provided with a spirit-level which 
is parallel with the axis of collimation. This instrument is used 
on the same principles as the panoramic sight of artillery, to measure 
angle of site and to lay the gun on a visible or invisible target. The 
telescope has, besides the usual cross-lines, graduations showing 
both vertical and horizontal angles, and also a vertical scale resem- 
bling an inverted sight leaf, w'htch is employed for the correction of 
fi^when the strike of the shots can be o^rved. The sight can also 
bMied separately from the gun (in combination with a compass and 
a Wpod of non-magnetic metal) for the same operations as those 
performed by our artillery director. ^ (J. S. Ha.) 
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elapsed between the Russo-Japaneae War of x 9047$ and the 
outbreak of the World War in 19x4, evolution in military 
signalling was rapid, both as regards pr^nization and as regards 
instruments employed. old principle of deliberate crudity 
of means, based on the idea that no refined instruments could he 
relied upon to Survive the: rough conditions of war employment, 
was giving way to a sense of the great possibilities opened up by 
modern science as aPplW to army signalling, while, in tactics, 
the ever-increasing tendency towards articulation of forces and 
distribution in depth was forcing the problems of liaison more and 
more into the foreground. But such evolution as there was in the 
period 1904-14 was naturally slight indeed compared with that 
which took place during the World War, in which stabilized 
conditions of warfare and the concentration of the scientific 
talents of all belligerent countries upon war needs produced 
results, both upon the army signal system an^ itA, instruments,, 
that amounted to a revolution in the practice ^ war and, 
moreover, must affect profoundly the methods of intercourse 
between civilized nations in peace. 

In the following article an account is ^ven of the organization, 
working principles, and instruments of the signal service of the 
British army in the World War, and of some of the more notable 
features of signal practice in other armies. 

(1) Definition and Duties , — The signal (intercommunication) 
service of a modern army is responsible for the maintenance of 
efficient intercommunication between all branches, departments, 
formations, and units of the army. Intercommunication within 
units, other than signal units, is usually provided by mfcans of 
regimental signallers, but the officers of the signal service exercise 
supervisory control here also. The signal service bears the same 
relation to the army of which it forms apart as docs the nervous 
system to the human body. Its principal duties are:— 

(а) The transmission of information from the front to unit com- 
manders and to the headquarters of formations. 

(б) The transmission of orders from commanders to their sub- 
ordinates. 

(c) The maintenance of efficient llaisoii between infantry and 
otner arms (such as artillery, air force, tanks, etc.) and between 
neighbouring formations. 

For the efficient working of an army, means of intercom- 
munication must be swift, certain, and, under the circumstances 
of modern war, varied. The system must be essentially simple 
and standardized to the greatest possible extent, yet capable of 
considerable expansion at short notice, and of modification to 
meet the most diverse conditions of warfare. Organization and 
working schemes must be clastic, and types of signal instruments 
must be devised to cope with all special sets of conditions that 
have been experienced or can be foreseen. 

(2) British Army System . — ^Until the application of electricity 
to the long-distance transmission of messages, the intercommu- 
nication of armies was carried out mainly by means of visual 
appliances or by the use of message carriers. Liaison officers 
and orderlies have been used from the very earliest times; 
the arrow was frequently employed in mediaeval times for the 
transmission of information into and out of besieged towns; the 
pigeon was used with success, notably in the wars of the Nether- 
lands against Spain; permanent lines of semaphore communica- 
tion (masts with movable arms) were employed both by the 
French and the British during the Napoleonic Wars. Later, the 
invention of the Morse code and the adaptation of the semaphore 
principle to field signals led to the general employment of flags, 
lamps and, later, of the heliograph. The field telegraph made its 
appearance in the middle of the 19th century, and in the last 
years of the century the field telephone came into use. Lastly, 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 wireless telegraphy catUe 
on the scciie. 

In 1911 the British Signal Service ” was constituted as a 
distinct branch of the Royal Engineers. At about the same time^ 
the adoption of the buzzer telephone as a standard army instru- 
ment and the employment of the motor cyclist a.s a message car- 
rier placed two new methods of intercommunication at the 
disposal of the rignal officer. The outbreak of the World War in 
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Augj 1914 found the EjpediUonaty Force equipped j with u signid 
service controlled by a director of signals on the general stal at 
G.H.Q. This service included a signal unit at G*H.Q., a lines-of- 
communication ugnal compauy^ and a signal company with, each 
corps and each division. Artillery intercommunication was, how- 
ever, entirely a separate matter for which that arm itself was 
solely responsible. So also, was intercommunication inside the 
infantry unit; and the absence of a chain of command within the 
sign^ service itself (each unit commander being responsible only 
to his own general staff) caused a looseness of organisation which 
soon showed itself to be a grave defect. The means of intercom- 
munication employed were those already mentioned, vis., tele- 
graph, telephone, flag, lamp and heliographs with the addition of 
wireless telegraphy, which was, however, at this time adopted 
only for the special requirements of the far-ranging cavalry divi- 
sion, and consisted only of one lorry and a few wagon and pack 
stations, all of rotary spark type. (The power of the stations was 
3, I *5, and 0-5 K.W. respectively; the range, when working to 
stations of similar type, loo, 8o and 30 miles.) 

The signal organization summarized above proved adequate to 
deal with the mobile conditions of the first few months of the 
war. These early days were specially notable for the triumph of 
the motor cyclist. Telegraph and telephone, visual and orderlies, 
and mounted liaison officers also played useful parts, and it was 
not until position warfare set in in the winter of 1914-5 that fur- 
ther changes were found to be required. Then, however, the 
desire for, and the possibility of collecting, a greater quantity of 
more exact information (especially for artillery observation) led 
to a considerable increase in the complexity of the army signal 
organization. To the exigencies of position warfare may be attrib- 
uted almost all the evolution in signal implements and signal 
organization which marked the course of the war. The chief 
alteration in signal policy, on the other hand, was brought about 
not so much by position warfare as by the resumption of semi- 
mobile and mobile warfare which took place to a slight degree in 
1916, to a slightly greater extent in 1917, and completely in 1918. 

The principal result of “ stabilization ” was naturally an im- 
mense increase in the number and weight of the guns employed. 
Both for offensive and defensive purposes massed artillery be- 
came the weapon of paramount importance, and this had two 
principal effects on the forward signal service. The fire of the 
large number of guns employed could not be effectively directed 
without a greater measure of intercommunication; while at the 
same time, intercommunication in the region subject to heavy 
gunfire became more and more precarious. 

The extra intercommunication required was supplied by a 
rapid increase in the number of telephones in use at observ»^ation 
posts and at artillery headquarters. The need for intimate liaison 
between infantry and guns led to a similar increase at infantry 
headquarters. 

The magneto telephone came into use for the first time forward 
of corps headquarters, and, once the superior convenience and 
efficiency of the instrument were recognized, the demands for its 
installation increased so rapidly as to tax the signal service to its 
uttermost capacity. A new danger at once arose and threatened 
to wreck the whole intereommunication service. The tendency 
was to concentrate all available energies on the installation of 
telephones and the laying and maintenance of telephone lines. 
All other means of signalling lost their proper proportion, and an 
inefficient telephone service was soon in a fair way to become the 
only means of intercommunication throughout the whole army. 
Such an undesirable result was only prevented by the incidental 
troubles arising from the indiscriminate laying of lines. In effect, 
it was the “ overhearing ** menace, which will be referred to 
later, that, together with the prevalence of induction trouble and 
the difficulty of making “ safe ” the forward lines, proved to the 
signal service and tq the commanders it served that it was unwise 
to stake every thing upon one method of intercommunication. 

The difficulty of rnaintenance of forward intercommunication 
was overcome partly by the adoption first of shallow and subse- 
quently of deep buried cable; partly by the evolution of various 
new altern^iftive methods of signalling; partly by the perfection 


and adaptation of methods which had temporarily fallen intp 
disrepute under the new conditions* 

In 19x5, cables were buried 2 or 3 ft. deep and by this means 
temporary immunity from shellfire was gained; in 1916, the 
general adoption of the 6-ft. bury (while it saddled the signal 
service with endless labour problems) successfully solved the 
difficulty of the maintenance of an efficient forward telephone and 
telegraph system. One inevitable consequence of the adoption 
of the ** bury ** was the concentration of the forward lines into a 
few main routes, thus paving the way for the great reform in 
policy which was later brought about under the pressure of rather 
different circumstances. 

The induction which resulted from the collection of 20 to 100 
circuits in these main corps and divisional routes was reduced to 
a slight extent by the general substitution of the sounder for the 
vibrator in forward units ‘ and by the elimination of the buzzer 
as a general means of intercommunication. It was later almost 
entirely overcome by the adoption of metallic circuits of twisted 
cable * for all forward lines. 

Mention should be made of the alternative methods of sig- 
nalling which underwent their first main period of evolution in 
1915. In 1914, the weight and accuracy of modern artUlery fire 
had caused visual signiilling to fall into disrepute as being too 
dangerous. It was soon found, however, that the lines which 
were at that time the only general alternative to forward visual 
signalling, were also untrustworthy, and that salvation lay in 
employing as many alternative means as possible and therefore 
in improving all available methods as well as evolving new ones. 
Visual was rehabilitated by the invention of the inconspicuous 
signalling disc and shutter, by the general adoption of “ D.D. 
D.D.’^ working (signalling from front to rear without reply) and 
by the adoption of the efficient electric signalling lamp in place 
of the more conspicuous and noisy Bcgbie oil lamp which was the 
standard equipment at the outbreak of war. At the same time 
the use of pigeons as message-carrying agencies was revived, and 
wireless telegraphy began to be adapted to forward work. The 
former were first used by the Intelligence Corps towards the end 
of 1914, when the British were operating in a district noted for 
its pigeon fanciers. From this small beginning grew a service 
which at the Armistice numbered over 20,000 pigeons, while no 
less than 90,000 men of all arms had been trained to handle the 
birds. Lofts were kept usually on a line passing about through 
divisional headquarters and pigeons were forwarded by motor 
cyclist and taken into the trenches by selected pigeoneers. 
Here they remained until required for use or until 48 hours had 
elapsed, when they were released with or without messages. 

Wireless telegraphy for the forward area was first attempted in 
the summer of 19x5, when experiments were carried out which 
resulted in the standardization of two types of set, the 120-watt 
(Wilson) and the 50- watt (British field) set. The former was 
intended for work at divisional and corps headquarters and 
consisted of separate transmitting and receiving apparatus. The 
spark transmitter received its energy from a 26-volt accumulatox 
through a small motor-driven interrupter fitted in the set itself; 
its original complement was a crystal receiver specially designed 
for the short waves (350, 450, and 550 metres) on which the for- 
ward sets were obliged to work. The 50-watt set, on the other 
hand, was a combined transmitter and receiver, the transmitting 

* The two telegraph instruments, the sounder and the vibrator, 
are worked on entirely different principles. In the former case the 
currents used rise to their full value very rapidly and then remain 
steady a comparatively long time. On the vibrator system, on the 
other hand, the currents used are constantly altering in value and 
even changing in direction, the vibrations being at an audible rate 
of frequency (several hundred per second). It is these latter rapidly 
alternating currents which set up rapidly alternating EMF in the 
earth surrounding the conductor and provide the ideal conditions 
for overhearing at a considerable distance. A liuzzer is a particular 
type of instrument usin^ “ vibrating ’’ or alternating ” cuitent. 

> In a telegt^ph circuit consisting of two wires laid side by side* 
the el6ctromoUvc force set up around one conductor will be neu- 
tralized by that set up around the other in which the current is 
travelling in the opposite direction. The most efficient disposition 
of such neutralizing cables is naturally that where the two halves 
arq most intimately interturned, as in twisted cable. ^ 
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^mk)n o! wfakh energized by th^ dirrent front a to-volt 
accumulator. It was intended for work in posts close to the front 
line and at brigade and battalion headquarters and the complete 
station with its two 1 5-foot masts tOuld be carried by a party of 
three men. Both types of set fulfilled their original purpose 
admirably. They remained the standard wireless sets for forward ^ 
infantry eommand intercommunication purposes throughout the ^ 
war, and have only gradually been superseded by the continuous- ; 
wave wireless sets which are now the standard sets for practically 
all purposes. 

Other wireless sets which were evdved during the war, which 
owed their invention to the same necessity for indestructible and 
invisible alternative means of forward intercommunication, were 
the loop Wireless sets. These were sets of short fixed wave-length i 
(66 and 80 metres respectively) which were arranged in two 
complementary installations — a ** forward ** and a ** rear ” sta- 
tion to each set. The forward station was distinguished by the 
possession of a rectangular aerial of folding tubing which could 
be erected wholly below the surface of the ground in a deep 
trench or in a dugout, thus rendering the station invisible and 
often invulnerable. The rear station had a short wire aerial, 
much of the type used with the standard “British field” (50- 
watt) set. It was intended, as its name suggests, for work at 
places not in the direct observation of the enemy. These sets 
with slight modifications, remain in use at the present day for 
intercommunication within the infantry battalion. 

At least as important as this evolution of alternative methods 
was the consolidation and reorganization of the signal service 
which took place during the years of position warfare. 

For the understanding of the present organization of an army 
‘signal service some account of the effect of the interaction be- 
tween the requirements of the general staff and the unfamiliar 
war conditions experienced in the years 1914-7 is essential. 
Whereas in the pre-war organization of the signal service the 
ruling consideration was mobility, a military situation arose 
within six months of the declaration of war, and continued for 
three years, in which extended movement was the exception and 
not the rule. The effect bn the signal service was a multiplication 
of the calls for intercommunication made upon it and at the same 
time an increase in the unreliability of all means of forward sig- 
nalling. Work in the danger zone had usually to be done not 
once but many times; duplication of routes forward, first of bri-^ 
gade, and then of divisional headquarters, became essential. At 
the same time, the demands of the staffs, of the unit commanders, 
and especially of the artillery, increased manifold. 

An establishment adequate to the demands of mobile warfare 
could not possibly cope with those of position warfare. The small 
degree of supervision and absence of codrdination, due to the 
practical autonomy of the signal service within each formation, 
which had been recognized as drawbacks in the manoeuvre war- 
fare of 1914, became impossible obstacles to efficiency in 1915. 

The first rfefbrms which enabled order to be wrought out of the 
chaos into wliich forward signals were in danger of falling were — 
(x) the vesting of the control of all forward signals in the hands 
of the divisional signal company commander and (2) the assump- 
tion by the signal service of responsibility for, and a measure of 
control over, artillery signals. By this means it proved possible 
towards the end of 1915 to eliminate unnecessary lines and to 
insist on the reeling-up of derelict cables. At the Same time steps 
were taken to supplement the obviously inadequate personnel. 

The original signal service units of the British Expeditionary 
Force of 1914 had consisted essentially of (a) the personnel to 
man one or at most two headquarters offices; (b) sufficient cable 
or airline detachments to lay one main route to all subordinate 
formations or units then considered to be entitled to telephone or 
telegraph; and (c) a few despatch riders, orderlies, and visual 
signallers. This establishment only just sufficed for the skeleton 
intercommunication system required in a mobile army, and 
Sjaeither office staff, Uiie-building detachments, nor Orderlies, Were 
j^idcnt to man the greatly swollen system of position warfare. 
ylMfnrrrnirritn were essential, and hot only reinforcements but 
reorganization as well. Much of the personnel required 


was for the maintenance of theUed, long dfviriOnid irid 

cor^s lines through the danger area. If theSe routes were to be 
effidently maintained and circuits allotted with due regard to 
the relativie urgency of individual requirements, the men man- 
ning them must remain at their posts irrespective of divisional 
moves; This meant the formation of i^ls d area^^niaintenanee 
personnel and units at corps or army headquartetS and the crea- 
tion of these pools was one of the main features of signal reorgan- 
ization during the position- warfare period. Individual inciteases 
to the mobile portions of units also took place, correSf^onding to 
changes in signal methods (all in the direction of increased com- 
plexity) or alterations in procedure {e.g. the assumption of re- 
sponsibility for artillery and machine-gun signals) which applied 
equally in position and in mobile warfare. 

The increases in the strength of signal Units during the war are 
Indicated by the figures in the annexed table, which gives the 
strength of the signd personnel in an army of two corps, each of 
three divisions, in 1914 (when the only eauivalent of an army signal 
company was the G.H.Q. signal company) and in 1918, respectively. 


Strength, d MobiUsation. 


Unit 


Each 


Total 

Off 

Other 

Ranks 

Off 

' Other 
Ranks 

G.H.Q. signal company . 

Two" army corps H.Q. com- 
panies . . 

5 

75 

5 

75 

4 

63 

8 

126 

5 airline sections 

8 cable sections. 

I 

57 

I 

285 

I 

35 

280 

6 divisional signal companies. 

.S 

*57- 

_a 2 _ 

942 

Total personnel 




1708 


Strength at Armistice, igx 8 . 


Unit 

Each 

Total 1 

Off 

Other 

Ranks 

Off 

Other 

Ranks 

One army signal company 

*5 

340 

15 

340 

2 cable sections . 

1 

34 

2 

68 

3 airline sections . 

1 

43 

3 

129 

8 area signal detachments . 

1 

*3 

8 

104 

One signal construction com- 





pany 

3 

**3 

3 

1x3 

One light railway signal com- 





pany ..... 

I 

61 

1 

61 

9 army, field artillery bri- 





gade sig. sub-sections 

17 neavy artillery group sig. 

I 

*9 

9 

171 

sub-sections 

I 

28 

17 

476 

Two corps signal companies . 

6 

105 

12 

210 

4 airline sections . 

I 

43 

4 

172 

4 cable sections 

1 

34 

4 

136 

Six divisional signal compan- 





ies 

*5 

400 

JSSL 

2400 

Total personnel . 



168 

4380 


While the above description applies principally to the evolu- 
tion of organization in the general signal service, some special 
mention of the alterations which took place in wireless units is 
necessary, particularly since wireless telegraphy will in all prob- 
ability play a more dominant part in the intercommunication 
service of the army of the future. The few wireless sets which 
were in use in the British Expeditionary Force at the outbreak of 
war were manned by personnel who were all incorporated in a 
single “ wireless section ” which shortly became a “ wireless 
company.” The first great increase in the value of army wireless 
came with its application to intelligence purposes, ori^nally for 
the simple interception of enemy wireless messages, and then also 
for the location of enemy wireless sets whether in the field, at sea, 
or in the air. For this latter use of wireless alone, — position 
finding many special sets were devised and a numerous per- 
sonnel collected in special intelligence wireless units. 

Next, the invention and perfection of the portable “ trench ” 
wireless sets in 1^15 and 1916 created a further demand for wire- 
less personnel and increas^ the already swollen establishment of 
the central “ wireless cumpany.” The result was a measure of 
devolution and the formation of an army vrireless company in 
each army. The commanding officer of this unit acted as staff 
officer for wireless to the dbiief signal officer of the ariny, and was 
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r^spondbte iMTgft and practice of wireleis wilWn 

the UWts pf tbo army. 

Yet another (Erection in which wireless persoiiod tpUPd em- 
ployment waa in the detection and preventioii ot the indiscie* 
tions which, in xptd particularly, enabled the enemy to glean 
important information by listening to the traffic over the BritM 
telephone system. It was in 1915 that this menace first became 
important and in the following year ** overhearing became so 
serious that the forward telephone service was stultified. Many 
important results followed, directly, or incidentally. Of these 
may be mentioned.* — 

(0 The general adoption of closed metallic circuits everywhere 
within S.000 yd. of the front line. 

(а) Alterationa in the system of identification calls. 

(3) The replacement of the buzzer telephone by the fullerphone 
in the forward area. 

(4) The invention of the screening buzzer, a powerful vibrator 
used for drowning all sounds carried forward by induction from the 
front line. 

(5) The invention and perfection of the 3- valve listening sets and 
the formation of detachments of the army wireless companies to 
work them. * 

(б) The growth of an organization for the interception of speech 
on enemy lines and the policing of our own telephone system. 

(7) The application of earth induction^ telegraphy to signalling 
which resulted in the invention and evolution 01 the power buzzer. 

(8) The increased employment of alternative methods of sig- 
nalling (visualt wireless, etc.; so obviously liable to overhearing or 
overseeing that they were used with caution. 

It is difficult to decide which of the many results was the most 
important, but perhaps the most interesting from the present 
point of view was the evolution of the power buzzer. This was a 
powerful vibrator worked by the current from a lo-volt accumu- 
lator, and connected to inconspicuous earths of insulated wire 
which could, if necessary, be buried 6 ft. deep with little labour. 
It occupied a place in position-warfare signals for which no other 
instrument, except perhaps the loop sets which lately more or 
less superseded it, was suitable. Detachments of troops isolated 
by the enemy could send out code signals which could be picked 
up by listening sets, themselves inconspicuous, at ranges up to 



3,000 yd. On several occasions of importance these sets remained 
the only means of communication with and from units that had 
advanced rapidly in attack, or become isolated in defence. 

The diagrams in fig. 1 show the principles of the power buzzer 
amplifier system. The transmitter (a; is a powerful buzzer taking its 
current from a lo-volt accumulator. W hen the Morse key is pressed, 

^The early overhearing experiments were made with ordinary 
telephone receivers and results, while they pointed out the danger, 
were not very satisfactory. In the Carman, French and British 
armies, it was the discovery of the possibility of using the new 
3 -electrode valves' for magnifying extremely small dianges jn 
electric potential which at the same time raised the overhear- 
ing menace fcO its greatest pitch and caused the development of 
large branches of *' Intelligetice and Signals tq deal with this new 
branch of scientific warfare. The valves were um in receiving cir- 
cuits both as detectors and amplifiers and revolutionized both tele- 
phony end Wiieldss telegraphy. 


a current from the lo-volt battery flows through the key to the 
upper contact, across to the lower contact, along the armature, 
thence along the primary coil, and back to the battery. The cur- 
rent magnetizes the coil which attracts the armature, thus break- 
ing the contact, and allowing the armature to fly back and remake 
contact, etc. Each time the primary current is thus completed and 
broken, currents in the opposite direction are induced in the second- 
ary coil and are passed to earth through shut lengths of cable and 
earthpifis. Condensers, as shown, are connected across the break to 
reduce the sparking to a minimum. 

To obtain ^the best results in two-way working a three- valve 
amplifier (6) is employed. The currents, received on similar earths, 
pass through the primary circuit, are induced into the secondary 
of the earth-to- valve transformer which is connected to the grid 
and, through a single dry cell, to the filament of the first valve. 
The amplified signal from, the first valve passes through the second 
and third valves and, finally, the three-amplified signal passes 
through a valVe to telephone transformer with ordinary wireless 
receivers in series with the primary winding* 

With all these developments, and especially with the rapid 
increase in the number of listening sets, the wireless service, as a 
separate entity, was becoming unwieldy, and its absorption into 
the general signal service organization was essential to its mok 
efficient administration. In 1917 and 1918, therefore, the army 
wireless companies were broken up, the section which had com- 
posed them being allotted to the divisional, corps, and army sig- 
nal companies, according as they were equipped with portable 
trench sets, Wilson and listening sets, or the larger and more 
powerful Crosslcy motor sets used for supervisory and tactical 
work at army headquarters. In this form wireless organization 
survived the war. 

The only change of moment in army wireless after this time 
was the application of the continuous wave system to army use. 
The early experimental sets made their appearance in 1917, but 
for some months they proved to be too delicate and untrustwor- 
thy for the work under the hard conditions of active service. 
Gradually, however, technical difficulties were overcome and more 
robust types of instrument devised. Before the end of position 
warfare, portable 30-watt continuous wave sets of about the 
size and portability of the 50-watt spark sets, but with forward 
aerials only 4 ft. high and a liormal range of 1 2 m. were doing good 
work with heavy artillery observation stations. The Armistice 
in Nov. 1918 found continuous wave wireless still chiefly confined 
to the artillery, but new and more powerful sets had already been 
devised and tested. Since that date, spark wireless has been 
entirely ousted from its former position except for the short- 
range loop sets — the successors of the power buzzer — which are 
retained for work within the battalion and similar small units 
working in the immediate vicinity of the front line. There seems 
little doubt that in the future development of army signalling, 
continuous wave wireless is likely to play an all-important part. 

While the chief characteristic of the earlier position-warfare 
period was the evolution of signal implements and the adapta- 
tion of signal organization to stationary tactics, it was in the 
great battles of 1916 and 1917 that signal policy began to crystal- 
lize in very definite shape. The first result of the stabilization of 
the situation was the running forward of lines in all directions to 
serve the multifarious units which now for the first time made 
good their claims to telephone communication. Magneto and 
buzzer telephones and magneto, buzzer, and combined exchanges 
made their appearance in all formations from brigade rearwards, 
and buzzer telephones and exchanges were issued to battalions 
and batteries. The lines to serve these telephones and exchanges 
had in many cases to be duplicated and even triplicated, and a 
festoon of lines, converging from front to rear, or stretched 
transversely and at all angles across the front, hampered move- 
ment and defied the utmost efforts of the signal personnel whose 
business it was to maintain them. The necessity for economi^^ 
ing signal personnel and for the protection of lines alike tended 
to bring about two reforms. On the one hand, control was vest^ 
in the signal officers of superior formations; on the other hand^ 
by their 'orders, all circuits ^ere concentrated into a certain 
limited number of well-defined main rotates. 

The first qf these reforju^ip point both of Importance afidj of 
time was the rearward of the centre of gravity of thq 
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command of forward signals from the tincontroMcd battali<m, 
through brigade, division, and corps, to army. Concurrently; 
with this, the commanders of signal units became staff officers-^ 
f.s., representatives of the command itself---*in8tead of simple 
executants.' 

In the meantime, the idea of the central signal route in each 
formation having been launched, it was natural that other means 
of signalling should at once tend to concentrate along these 
routes, with their protected test-points and signal offices. Econ- 
omy and greater trustworthiness at once followed, and in the 
battle of the Somme, 1916, when the BriUsb army first carried 
out a great offensive from prepared positions, the central signal 
route, running from front to rear of each divisional sector and 
reinforced with all possible means of intercommunication, was 
attempted as a definite policy. The line system was carried for- 
ward in 6 ft. burio? to a cablchcad in, or even in advance of, the 
front line. Cable detachments were organized and held in readi- 
ness to extend the lines. Runners and despatch riders were 
organized in relay posts along the cable route. Wireless and 
power buzzer sets were also erected in convenient dugouts close 
to cablchead and the ^rward communication centres. By this 
concentration of means along one line, and by an all-round train- 
ing which made the personnel to some extent interchangeable, 
economy of personnel, elasticity of procedure, and a minimum of 
casualties were ensured. 

In the more extended offensives of 1917, this principle was 
carried still further and reinforced by instructions i.ssued by G.H. 
Q., which required the headquarters of formations to give the 
signal officers concerned early and detailed information as to 
projected operations, forbade movements of headquarters with- 
out good cause, and laid down other important points of principle. 

The culmination of position warfare thus arrived in the spring 
of 1918 to find the signal service quite equal to the calls made 
upon it. At G.H.Q. and on the lines of communication were ade- 
quate office staffs and a sufficient number of permanent line and 
airline construction companies and sections. The bases, camps, 
depots, and stores concerned with the administration and supply 
of a great army were served by army telegraph and telephone 
routes. Maintenance parties at all offices dealt with ordinary 
day-to-day repairs; breakdown gangs at central positions were 
in readiness to cope with the catastrophic breaks due to bombing 
and long range shelling. At G.H.Q. itself powerful wireless 
stations formed the initial link of a chain line which reached 
right forward to the front line; other stations were engaged in 
intercepting the German wireless; and a headquarters wireless 
staff coordinated the activities of the Intelligence stations scat- 
tered throughout the rear army zone. Here, also, w^as the nerve 
centre of the whole signal Service in France — the directorate of 
signals — the staff which formulated the policy of the service, 
supervised its organization and working, and allocated the 
incoming reinforcements of men and material. 

The basis of the signal system of the army was again a telegraph 
and telephone network which was built up on a chesslmr J " or 
** grid ” system, that is with front-to-rear routes and routes trans- 
verse to the front, spaced at regular intervals and with the main 
signal offices and test-points at the junction of the two. Until late 
in 1917 the approved theory was to make the line system approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to the perfect grid " with as few and as 
heavy routes as possible. With the increase in the amount of long- 
range shelling and bombing which was a marked feature of early 
1918, this principle required considerable modification. Two or 
three parallel routes usually took the place of the single hca\'y 
route of each corps or army area, and all routes were diverted to a 
much greater extent in order to avoid centres likely to be bombed 
or shelled. 

The Constitution and working of the army signal company per- 
haps more nearly reflected the conditions of position warfare than 
did that of any other, A telegraph construction company, a light 
railway signal company, and airline sections were the chief elements 
of the construction personnel, though there were also cable sections 
for connecting up isolated units at any time, and dealing with emer- 
gency connexions in battle. Here, also, were wireless light motor 
Sections, mainly employed*on supervisory duties, but like the G.H.Q* 
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Strictly, this applies Only to corps and army headquarters, 
fibugh before the war ended, it warm unofficial practice in most 
IKvisionls' also*. 


i^eless, available to tsike riieit* place |a4:he chain of interootninuntea* 
tion in the event of the failure of the lines. Most of the traffic was 
dealt with by wheatstone. duplex, and simplex tdegraphy, and the 
magneto telephone, wiifetess telegraphy being dhirily utilized to 
assist and police the more forward stations. The chief signal officer 
of the army had also to coordinate the signal schemes of the forma- 
tions in his army, an^i under bis command were the area detach- 
ments whose permanent duty was the maintenance of the buried 
chble in the army area. 

In the area of a corps-*the forward position of which was liable 
to frequent shelUng—the main routes were still permanent line and 
airline and the construction personnel consisted ixt the pain of air- 
line detachments. In addition, corps cable sections were available 
for emergency cable-laying, for loan to overworked divisions (a fre- 
quent case), for artilleiy ngnal work, or for running spurs to iso- 
lated offices off the main airline routes. The personnel of the corps 
cable sections was also often employed to supervise labour parties in 
the construction of the buried cable system, though, as above men- 
tioned, maintenance personnel was provided through the army area 
detachments. The corps wireless section, while principally con- 
cerned with store distribution and supervisory and police duties, 
was more intimately connected with the tactical employment of 
wireless than was that of the army. Particularly in battle periods, 
the corps-directing station was frequently obliged to step in and 
assist its less pow'erful subordinates to attract the attentimi of other 
stations or to rebuke stations using undue powptjor>€0fitra veiling 
priority regulations, besides policing proceijkiiie^Fitind listening for 
occasional windfalls from forward German stations. 

Lastly, the chief signal officer of the corps had to supervise and 
control the signal communications of the heavy artillery. For this 
purpose a special section had been added to his company, but this 
w'as altogether inadequate and in practice the whole energy of one 
corps cable section w^as usually devoted to the construction and 
maintenance of artillery lines. These corps units were differentiated 
in principle from the area detachments by the fact that they pos- 
sessed sufficient transport to enable them to move forward while con- 
tinuing their work, in all adaptations of the signal units of forma- 
tions below army the essential characteristic of mobility was re- 
spected. Those elements of the service which required to be sfKrcial- 
ized to areas w^cre embodied almost entirely in the army company, 
others being organized so as to be able to move as integers. 

This principle of mobility naturally applied with still more force 
to divisional signal companies. Even when position warfare seemed 
to lie most definitely established the retention of its horse transport 
by the divisional company w^as insisted upon, in spite of the extra 
wrork entailed by the care of horses upon a ixrrsonnel fully occupied 
w'ith its technical work. This ijisistence had its reward in the long 
run, for mobility regained all its old importance on March 21 1918 
and retained it to the end of the war. 

The original divisional signal company in 1914 consisted of the 
following elements — three “ brigade sections (in principle serving 
the infantry brigades), each of a telephone detachment and a squad 
of signallers, a “ headquarters section ** consisting of a small office 
staff and a few signallers and despatch riders, and a “ No. i section ’* 
of three cable detachments, each of which was capable of laying 10 m. 
of cable and carrying three offices, iiy the spring of 1918 the 
“ headquarters section ” had been enlarged in every branch, and 
“ No. t section had been increased to four detachments to cater 
for the field artillery headci uarters ; but the “ brigade sections,*’ 
though much overworked, nad remained practically unchanged. 
To these three original elenients, However, others had been added. 
A small section, similar to a brigade section,” was serving with 
every field artillery brigade in the division. The reorgan iziition of 
the machine-pin service in Feb. 1918 added another small section 
to serve the divisional machine-gun unit. The extension of wireless 
telegraphy to the division had involved the addition of sufficient 
personnel to man a ” Vulson ” and three “ 50-watt ” sets and a 
charging set for accumulators. In addition, men were attached from 
brigades to man six power buzzers and their corresponding receivers, 
and to eke out the still undermanned visual detachments. 

Forward of battalion headquarters, the direct responsibility of 
the divisional personnel ceased andf in battalions and batteries, 
signal communications w'cre built and maintained by regimental 
signallers. Occasions occurred when the requirements of these units 
could be* accommodated on the central system, but these were 
exceptional. Usually their signallers were fully occi^ied with the 
lines and with visual communication between the front line and 
their headquarters. The means at their disposal were light cable 
lines and enamelled wire with D3 buzzer telephones; heliograph, 
lamp, ffagi^di^c, or shutter; pigeon, messenger dbg, message-carrying 
rocket and runner. In the case of power buzzer, pigeon, and messen- 
ger dog, communication was usually roundabout, via brigade, divi- 
sion and even corps headquarters; in the case of other appliances, 
direct touch from front line to company headquarters and from 
company to battalion headquarters was the rule. 

Tne ffioet interesting portion of the evolutionary history of signal 
communication in the war finishes with this period, and the story 

%The artilie^ still used both Morse and semaphore; infantry 
signallers at this stage of the war were trained in Morse only^^ 
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of the rao^aioing months of mobile warfare is that of the reversion 
to simple skeleton systems, based on the principle of the central 
route studded at suitable intervals with forward comm untcat ion 
centres. No further radical reorganization took effect, the princi- 
pal change being the gradual switching over from spark to continu- 
ous wave wireless for command intercommunication purposes. 

* (3) Signals in Theatres of IVar other than Ffo»ce.-— While the 
greatest measure of evolution and adaptation naturally took 
place in the most important field and that nearest to the home 
sources of supply, almost every one of the outlying British thea- 
tres of war presented its special problems and emphasized the 
need of forethought and careful preparations, in respect of 
methods, personnel and stores alike, to suit local conditions, for 
instance in arranging for intimate cooperation with the inter- 
communication service of the navy in such operations as those 
of the Dardanelles, and the coastal operations of Sinai and Syria/ 
and in assigning an unusually large part to visual and wireless 
communications when a considerable water gap has to be 
spanned, as in the Dardanelles campaign. But perhaps the most 
significant lesson of ex|>crience in these campaigns was the 
greatly enhanced importance of wireless telegraphy relatively 
to other means of communication. Wireless plays a predominant 
part in such operations as those in E., W. and S.W. Africa, or 
those of the desert mounted corps in Palestine, which are con- 
ducted in vast, ill-developed theatres of war by comparatively 
small forces; for these frequently involve far-flung troop move- 
ments in the offensive, and tactical isolation of detachments in 
the defensive. 

The sets in use in the British Expeditionary Forces engaged in 
outlying theatres were the 3-K.\V. lorry set; the li-K.W, set 
mounted on a limbered wagon and drawn by teams of horses, bul- 
locks, mules, or even men; and the Marconi tjack set, a 0‘5-K.W. 
set either carried in a limbered wagon, on pack horses or mules, or 
by bearers. The latter proved particularly valuable for work with 
flying columns of swiftly moving troops. All three types of set were 
spark sets deriving their energy from internal-combustion ermines. 
In the future, these will doubtless be replaced by the more emcient 
continuous wave system of wireless, but they played their part 
well in the 1914-8 campaigns over ranges respectively of 120- 
100, 80, and 30-50 miles. The extreme case of isolation in the 
defensive is of course that of a garrison under prolonged siege, and 
as an example both of the utility of wireless telegraphy in this case 
and of the actual working output of even a small set, the case of 
Kut may be quoted. The only means of .signalling possessed by the 
defenders of Kut for some weeks was a small wireless set. By means 
of this, touch was kept with the relieving forces until the surrender, 
6,313 messages consisting of 434,861 words in 144 days being the 
final record of the .set. 

One other lesson learnt in the outlying campaigns may be men- 
tioned — the special necessity, in the theatres far from home supply 
services, for standardization of implements and stores. This had only 
been partially carried out when the war ended, but since then a con- 
siderable reduction has been effected in the number of types of 
instruments in use. 

(4) Relation to other Arms . — A subject of considerable impor- 
tance is the relation between signals and other arms. Before the 
World War, the signal service was regarded by the general staff 
as an executive servant and by other elements of the army its 
existence and potentialities were too often slighted or ignored 
altogether. As the war went on, the importance of rapid, trust- 
worthy, and copious intercommunication was emphasized more 
and more. The effect of this, in the gradual change in the status 
of the formation signal officer from the executive to the staff 
officer, has already been emphasized as one of the main features 
of the evolution of the service during the war period. Similarly, 
the relation of ‘‘ Signals ** to intelligence, artillery, and even to 
infantry, has undergone a distinct change. 

The intelligence service of all armies owes no small measure 
of its present effectiveness to the means provided by signals for 
tapping sources of enemy information. The listening sets; the 
position-finding wireless set; the interception wireless set; the 

^ It was doubtless owing largely to the experience of these cam- 
paigns that steps were taken towards the end of the war to , har- 
monize the signal procedure of the navy, the army and the post- 
office, that is, the form and manner of sending messages, the chwks 
in accuracy, the ensuring of priority, and suchlike matters of t^nni- 
cal detail that, in fact, are as important tO efficiency as the design of 
, tnstruiqeats and the principles observed in their employment. 


aeroplane wireless compass, are all efficient means of making out 
enemy pl^s and dispositions. So-called “ wireless camouflage * 
and the dissemination of false information by all means of signal* 
ling are well-recognized St rategems. 

The relation between artillery and the signal service is still 
more obvious. Efficient artillery fire was never more dependent 
on good observation than it was in the position-warfare battles 
of I9is-"7i observation is useless without intercommunica- 
tion, As has been noted earlier in this article, artillery signal 
communication has become one of the definite functions of the 
signal service. 

With the infantry, the .signal service, through the regimental 
signal personnel which it supervises, has an equally close con- 
nexion, though the picrsonal comradeship which is the basis 
of true liaison was made difficult, in the w^ar, by the inevitable 
demands made on infantry labour for the burying of cables. 

Signal personnel have frequently proved their ability to give a 
good account of themselves in infantry fighting, but it cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that the emplovment ol signallers as infan- 
trymen whether in the battalion, brigade, division, cortw, or army, 
is a mistake except as a very last resource. The signaller is a valu- 
able technical tradesman and he cannot lie trained in a few days or 
even a few months. More casualties have probably been aiiised by 
lack of signallers, and therefore of the efficient signal communica- 
tions essential to the guidance of the battle, than can ever have lieen 
saved by their employment in the fighting line. 

No small amount of the attention of signal units, especially in 
position warfare, is now devoted to serving the needs of other 
technical branches of the army. Tank corps, royal air force, and 
survey battalions all made special demands upon the intercom- 
munication service. 

(5) Means of Intcrcommiimcaiion . — Details of the means of 
intercommunication employed by the British army signal service 
will be found in the official Manual of the Coriis of Signals, Parts 
I., III., IV., and V. Some of the details of more general interest 
are given in the following few paragraphs. 

Telephone and Telegraph . — The standard instruments in use are 
the telephone No. no (magneto ringing), the fiillerphone (buzzer 
call) and the telephone D Mk. 111 . (buzzer call). (In addition, a 
lineman's telephone is provided for the u.se of the intercommunica- 
tion maintenance personnel which has both mafcneto ring and buz- 
zer call.) Of the telephones, no spticial description is needed, their 
only peculiar characteristic bidng a robustness of structure and 
parts calculated to stand the rough usage of army life. 



The fullerphone is an instrument of peculiar interest. The chief 
cause of the leakage from telegraph and telephone circuits was the 
electrical stresses set up within the earth by the rapidly alternating 
current used. The fullerphone is a telegraph instrument, the essen- 
tial point of which is the changing at the receiving end of a steady 
current into an intermittent current of audible frequency, while at 
the same time the current in the line remains steady. A typical 
fullerphone receiving circuit is shown in fig. 2. The interrupter (X) 
may be driven by any means, either electrical or mechanical. In 
army patterns it is driven electrically, Ixdng operated by means of a 
local cell. 

If a steady E.M.F. is applied l>etween line and earth and the cir- 
cuit is closed at the interrupter, a steady current will pass through 
the choke coils (Ci, C2), contact 2 and receiver. If the circuit is 
broken at X the current cannot pass through the receiver but will 
flow into the condensers (Ki, K2, K3). When the circuit is a^ain 
dosed at X the condensers partially discharge through the receiver. 

When the interrupter is working we therefore get an intermittent 
current in the receiver which can be made audible by adjusting the 
interrupter to run at a suitable speed, while the line current alter- 
nately runs into the condensers or through the receivers and remains 
practically constant and continuous in the line. The dots and 
dashes sent by the ringle current Morse key at the end of the line 

* Manipulating the technicalities and the volume of traffic of 
one’s own wireless so as to mislead the enemy’s Interception service. 
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are thereft^e reproduced m the receiver aa short or lonf( notes* 
Readable wicnals can be obtained with about half a microamp^e, 
a main battery of one dry cell being audicient. The employment 
of such an extremely small continuous line current eliminates 
danger of overhearing, induction being ftduced to a minimum. 

In the rear areas, simplex, duplex, Stid Wheatstone telegraphy are 
all used in the ofhees of the higher formations, which in the case of 
the armies may contain several hundred telegraph instruments and 
telephone subscribers. Magneto exchanges are the rule as far for- 
ward as brigade headquarters. At brigade headauarters buzzer 
exchanges are also installed and at battery and battalion head- 
quarters buzzer exchanges are the rule. Circuits are of galvanized 
iron or copper wire beyond the limits of frequent shelling. For- 
ward of this, main routes are of buried armoured cable (2-, 4-, or 
7-nair brass-sheathed or iron-armoured usually) or light field cables 
which are standardized in several sizes in both sin^e and twisted 
twin circuits. Enamelled wire, that is, wire roughly insulated by a 
coating of enamel, was used by forward troops during the war, but 
is now obsolescent. 

Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony . — In all formations down to 
infantry battalions continuous wave wireless is now practically the 
only moans used. There are three standard sets. For use at, or in 
rear of, army headquarters, or for long distances in mobile cam- 
paigns, a set is provided with a maximum range of 400 miles. The 
set has two 70-foot masts and is fitted to be carried cither in a box 
car or a Umbered wagon. (This Is the equivalent of the former 
‘‘ heavy motor set.'*) 

For distances up to 200 m. a smaller set is provided which has 
two do-ft. masts and can be carried as above or on pack animals. 
For divisional work, the old “ Wilson " and “ British Field spark " 
sets have been replaced by a portable set with a range of 12 miles. 
This has two i5-ft. masts, is worked from accumulators or by a 
hand generator, and carried on pack animals or by bearers. 

Finally, the loop sets already mentioned earlier are retained for 
work within the battalion and battery if required, though they are 
likely to be replaced soon by short range and short wave C.W. sets 
of much greater efficiency. The power buzzer and 3-vaIve amplifier 
sets arc also available for issue 111 case of position warfare. 

Small portable wireless telephone sets for forward work have been 
devised, and similar sets were indeed used in the Air Force during 
the last months of the war. The sets are not yet standardized, but 
those in use have a range of some 2,000 to 3,000 yards. 

Visual Telegraphy . — The visual instruments include the helio- 
graph as used in pre-war days (see 13.223); the Lucas lamp; the 
shutter, and the (fag. Of these, the heliograph has a range up to 
100 m. or more, but is only of really extended use in a country with a 
large proportion of sunlight. 

The very efficient and portable Lucas lamp is a powerful electric 
lamp with an 8-candIe-power bulb set in the back of a cylindrical 
lampholder with a powerful reflector at its back. An 8-cell battery 
of ever-ready cells provides a current at an E.M.F. of 12 volts. 
The lamp has a range in daylight of 2 m. with the naked eye and 3 
toi m. with the telescope^ and at night of 6 m. with the naked eye 
aqa twice that distance with the telescope. 

The signalling shittter is also a development of the position-war- 
fare phase of the war. It consists of three flaps of American cloth 
which are black on one side and white on the Other. At the back of 
the shutter are metal clips by which the device can be attached to 
an ordinary bayonet. The flaps are normally closed with the black 
side outermost, but by pulling on the operating cord they are pulled 
down and the white exposed. On releasing the cord the flaps spring 
back to their original position. When not in use the instrument can 
be rolled up and stowed in a canvas case. 

Message-carrying Agencies . — Of these the most important are 
(a) despatch riders, mounted orderlies, or runners; (b) carrier 
pigeons; (c) message-carrying rockets; fd) dogs; (r) aircraft. 

(a) For use in rear of brigade headquarters the motor cyclist 
despatch rider is invaluable. A feature of the modern signal service 
is true organized D.R.L.S. which deals with all official correspondence 
too urgent for post and not sufficiently urgent for the telegraph. 
Within brigades, divisions, and in cavalry units and formations, 
mounted orderlies arc often used for conveying messages and this is 
true of all formations in country impassable to motor cyclists. In 
the forward battle zone the runner is the last resource of the for- 


ward commander. His use should, however, be restricted to occa- 
sions when all other means of signalling have failed or are unreliable, 
for casualties amongst runners are many and men suitable for this 
duty are not too common. 

ih) The pigeon has proved its value for position-warfare condi- 
tions during Uie war. The ‘ r 


,, service is controlled from corps 
headquarters and messages from the trenches will usually reach the 
battalion via brigade or divisional headquarters. The employment 
of pigeons with tanks and artillery is an important branch of the 
pigeon service. New developments are their delivery to isolate or 
Front-line posts by aeroplane and parachute, and the teaching of 
pigeons to fly by night. In the latter case the birds are kept in red 
and are flown to a loft where the trap is illuminated by a pow- 
erLlI arc or acetylene light. 


W\ 

erml arc or acetylene light. 

jtf) Message-carrying rockets with a range qf 2,300 yd. have been 
Ido^ed as a standard means of signalling. Their course through 


the air is outlined by h trail of smoka afld their position at the end 
of their flight by a coloured flare autbmatieaily lighted at thh 
moment of impact with the ground, 

(d) The use of the messenger dog is likely to be confined to posi- 
tion warfare. These dogs have done good service on Occasion, but 
are likely to find their vocation only in stationary warfare or 
during a very methodical deployment lor battle. 

(e) In certain phases of a battle the aerqplane is the only trust- 
worthy or even possible intermediary between troops and com- 
mand. Apart from wireless telegraphy, messages ean oe communi- 
cated to the aeroplane by visual signalling, or n of a simple convem 
tional character, by means of the ground panels used for the notifi- 
cation of positions, while, from the aeroplane to the ground, the most 
secure method yet discovered is to drop a written message, provided 
with long streamers, on to selected “ dropping grounds " contiguous 
to the headquarters concerned. 

Notification Signals . — ^Light and smoke signals are made use of 
as occasion directs and a plentiful supply will be held in store. 
These are used, under prearranged schemes, for such purposes as 
calling for barrage or protective fire; notifying positions of forward 
troops ; answering one-way messages, etc. The manufacture of dis- 
tinctive flares, and light signals generally, has been carried to a 
very high degree of perfection. 

Acoustic signals nave not been generally successful with the 
exception of the Klaxon horn in aircraft. Special sirens and horns 
for calling attention to gas attacks and other general alarms have 
been much used, but an attempt made by the French to signal by 
means of tuned acoustic horns was not very successful. The noises 
of a modern battle are such as to handicap this method of convey- 
ing information very greatly. 

(6) The French Signal Service . — ^The French intercommunica- 
tion service at the outbreak of war differed from the British in 
being in two separate compartments — a telephone system con- 
trolled by the engineers, and a runner and despatch rider service 
under entirely separate direction. In addition there existed a 
motor service with the maintenance of liaison between units as 
its chief duty. The absence of the telegraph in forward forma- 
tions threw much extra work on the remaining personnel, and 
caused a consequent increase in the proportion of despatch riders, 
runners, and orderlies. Construction personnel was in the main 
kept in the rear and sent forward only when actually required, 
according to exigencies. 

The greatest reliance was placed upon the ringing telephone 
even in the forward area, and this statement is true even for 1918, 
although time and again the forward telephone system had been 
swept away in hopeless ruin by the bombardments which pre- 
.ceded the great position battles. In the rear, the very complete 
telephone network with an cxcdlent system of locality exchanges 
served all purposes very well, whether in the normal stationary 
warfare, in the pressure of traffic before or during an attack from a 
trench system, or in the hurry of an advance or retreat on a con- 
siderable scale. In the last-named case as the attacking armies 
very soon outran the major portion of their heavy artillery, these 
well-built lines stood well, and the French system of locality 
exchanges served the retreating divisions as well as it had served 
the corps and armies for which it had been originally built. 

In the forward area the French signal service was faced with a 
somewhat different problem from that which confronted the Brit- 
ish. Serving a professional staff and a conscript army, far more 
accustomed to mass manoeuvres than the British armies, a 
relatively far greater proportion of attention could be paid to 
getting Imck information from the front than orders forward to 
the front. The absence of the telegraph had also taught the for- 
ward staffs to rely more upon the spoken word and to dispense 
to a great extent with those written explanations and confirma- 
tions of orders which were considered essential to the British 
staff procedure. 

The British subordinate commander was often abk to act upon 
his own initiative; his French equivalent was not only able but 
expected to do so to a much greater degree. The result was a far 
greater use of one-way working, and to this was perhaps due the 
fact that the power, buzzer — essentially a one-way instrument — 
was first developed in the French army. 

A fiu*tber feature as reigards signal policy and practice was a 
tenden<!y tb confine forward routes to front-to-rear rou^s orfi^. 
All lateral liaison was by liaison oflficers, despatch riders, mq** 
nets. When a British division was working next the French, the 
position always involved responsibility for two lateral rotites 
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Ip^ad ol one« ^ N^t oni^ the French not employ lateral 
linei, but it was under suasion that they would make use of 
them when provided* 

The froUt-to-rear forward routes were matiity of burled cable, 
theiigh shallow splinter-proof and traffic-proof trenches and narrow 
Open trenchw were also employed. ‘‘ Comic airline^ that is air- 
line built With inm^oyised poles and other stores, which was an 
invention of the British army, was also adopted by the French, 
but the latter placed more reliance on fairly heavy routes of poled 
cable, especially of 7 or 8 cables slung together on pickets 3 to 4 ft. 
high, a xnethod seldom employed in British divisions eatcept when 
working in French areas, but which proved very satisfactory when 
used by a British corps in the advance from the Marne in July 1918. 

A further divergence of practice was the concentration upon 
contmilpus wave wireless to the exclusion of spark wireless for for- 
ward Command purposes which was the outstanding characteristic 
of the forward French wireless service. In 1918, continuous wave 
wireless was used for command purposes in armies, corps, and divi- 
sions and the wireless system achieved a considerable measure of 
success m the final advances of the autumn. This was the logical 
outcome of the fact that, on the Allied side, the French were through- 
out the ^pioneers of the development of the jj-electrode valve and 
its application ^o practical war problems. In no army were the 
re^arch departments of the signal service keener or better directed. 
The chief triumph achieved was the designing of such a valve of a 
much more robust type than any previously produced. Tliis valve, 
known as the “ French " valve, b^me the standard equipment for 
the majority of the forward wireless and listening sets both in the 
French and British armies. (R. E. P.) 

(7) The German Signal Service . — ^In the German army before 
1914 the signal service formed part of the “ Communication 
Troops ” ( Verkchrstruppen) which had been separated from the 
engineers for some years. Six Prussian, one Saxon and two Bava- 
rian telegraph battalions existed, and these units, as well as the 
regimental signal personnel, were trained principally in the buz- 
zer telephone. Wireless telegraphy was provided for by separate 
detachments, in principle destined for G.H.Q., army headquar- 
ters, cavalry formations, and important fortresses, llie only 
other means in use by the signal service of the field army of 1914 
was the visual apparatus (Blinkgerdt)^ but this was not regarded 
as having any value in battle, for which the intention was to 
depend on good tactical and technical handling of the telephones. 
The strength of the signal service in peace was about 8,500, 
increased on mobilization to 26,000, and at its maximum in the 
winter of 1917-8 the establishment reached 192,000. This was 
nearly an eightfold increase in numbers, but as the number of 
formations provided with signal units had itself increased, it is 
more instructive to compare the signal personnel of an army of 
givw strength in 1914 and 1917-8. In the former year, a Ger- 
man army of X2 divisions had about 1,900 signal personnel, and 
in the latter (nominally) some 9,300. Comparison of these figures 
with those given above for a British army of 6 divisions in 19x4 
and in 19x8 shows that the German army was at the outset less 
well-provided than the British, as was indeed to be expected from 
the long tradition of colonial wars of the latter. At the end of 
the World War, however, the German signals were, nominally, 
riightly superior in numbers to the British, though in practice, as 
the German system assigned to signals certain duties that were 
not so assigned in the British organization, the strengths— or 
rather establishments — ^were about equal for a given force.* 

In the first German oj^ratlons lii the western theatre in 1914, 
intercommunication was in principle by the telephones of the signal 
service from supreme command to brigade headquarters and by the 
telephones of the regimental signallii^ sections (at first, eight men 
peroattalion) farther forward. The nag was also in use, but, as in 
the British service, it soon disappeared when tested by war. Between 
the supreme command and armies and cavalry formations, wireless 
telegraiphy-^pedally in the later stages or the advance to the 
Marne, when the army telephone detachments failed to keep up 
with the march' — was the principal meana of communication and 
was supplemented by missions of staff officers carried in motor 
cars. It IS admitted by all German critics that this liaison proved far 
too loose, and its defects are considered to have contributed very 
largely (some say, principally) to the defeat of the Marne. The for- 

* With British formations amongst themselves the convention 
wae tor ehch to dp^n ntld to maintain communication with its Icft- 

haiiia heighbour. ; 

• Throughout thii dqmparison, r^imental signalling personnel 

is ignored. ‘ 


wand telephones, on the other hand, ki corps signal end in regi- 
mental charge, met the demands made on them, to the surprise, it 
appears, of the ^my generally, which at the outset had little faith 
in the utility of t^hnical aicis on the battlefield and believed the 
runner or despatch rider to be the only really trustworthy means of 
intercommunication. The reconnoitring cavalry was particularly 
well equipp^ with telephones, and used a light wire* enamelled to 
give some degree of insulation to the line in wet weather. 

Common to all branches of the intercommunication service was 
the principle of buiiding[ from front to rear. Army detachments 
were responsible for making connexion with the supreme command, 
corps detachments with army headquarters, and so on. The western 
campaign of Aug. and Sept. 1914 demonstrated almost at once that 
this principle was unsound, but only after the ixinalty for imperfect 
liaison had been paid. 

In the eastern campaigns of 1914-5, and to some extent also in 
the Rumanian campaign of 1916, conditions imposed upon the Ger- 
mans radical departures from pre-war regulations. Firstly, the sig- 
nal units of Hindenburg’s armies of 1914 were largely improvised, 
like many other services and even combatant troops in the East. 
Secondly, the sparseness of communications and tne difficulty of 
movement compelled the German command from the first to manipu- 
late its signal resources in accordance with the operations in hand 
or in prospect instead of attempting a schematic layout of lines to 
all formations alike. Thirdly, the initial mobile warfare conditions 
continued in the East for more than a year of constant campaigning, 
and at a later stage, the Rumanian campaign came to prevent the les- 
sons of open warfare from being forgotten. Lastly, the operations 
began on friendly territory and tee policy of the signal service was 
to build forward from the home telegraph system. These condi- 
tions led to (a) enhanced importance ot wireless telegraphy, (^) 
economy of cable, and the use of airline close up to the front, (c) the 
return to telegraphy for work in rear of corps and even division head- 
quarters, and consequently the development of quick-writing tele- 
graph instruments,* and {a) the principle of concentrating both wire 
and wireless communication on a central route connecting a head* 
quarters with a forward report centre (MeldekoJ>f, report-head) in 
tne region of the advanced guard, a principle which, for quite differ- 
ent reasons, came into honour later on the western front. The 
importance of wireless was again emphasized in the Balkan cam- 
paign of 1915 and the Rumanian campaign of the following year, in 
which also the visual apparatus rendered good service. 

In the position-warfare campaigns of the West, evolution- 
speaking veiy generally — followed the same course on the German 
side as on the British, similar difficulties and problems naturally 
suggesting similar renfiedies. It has already been noted that the 
numerical growth of the signal service in relation to other arms was 
approximately the same in the two armies. As regards organization, 
an important difference was that on the German side the basis of 
classification was, to the end, the instrument used and not the 
formation served. Although the signal service branches were com- 
bined in one corps of Nachrichientruppen in May 1917, this was sub- 
divided at all 6chelon8 into telephone units, wireless units, and visual 
units. The first-named were responsible for telephones and tele- 
graphs (the latter being largely employed from division head- 
quarters rearward), the wireless detachments for wireless of all kinds 
and power buzzers, and the visual detachments for the Blinkgerat. 
Moreover, the listening sets, the pigeons and the dogs, were all 
organized administratively as separate sections of the corps. But in 
each headquarters, from supreme command to divisions inclusive, 
the Nachrtchtenkommandeur was a member of the formation staff 
and was responsible not only for the command of his own units but 
also for communication arrangements and procedure generally 
within the formation, including regimental signallers of mfantry, 
cavalry and artillery, in his capacity as a staff officer. The control 
and manning of aircraft wireless stations was also in the hands of the 
signal service, as well as wireless police and wireless intelligence, 
and (again in his capacity as a staff officer) the divisional signal 
commander performed many functions that in a British division 
were assigned to the intelligence officer. 

The possibility of applying the recently discovered ‘^audion,** or 
3-electrode valve, to the purpose of overhearing the opponent’s tele- 
phone conversations was first realized by the Germans, and the 
success of this innovation may be said to nave revolutionized signal 
practice on both sides during the war. It made closed metallic 
circuits in the forward lines and strict telephone discipline essen- 
tial, and, further, from the listening set there came the earth tele- 
graph ” (power buzzer) which played so important a part in the 
signalling of all armies in the last two years of the war. Bqt, quite 
as important as these applications of the 3-electrode valve was its 
effect on wireless telegraphy through the air. It made possible the 
change from the spark to the continuous wave system, by providing 
to) an intensifier fqr small, weak receivers such as those of trench 
and aeroplane sets, and (b) the means of very sharp tuning which 
allowed of many sets being employed together in a restricted area 
without mutual interference. Satisfactory trench wireless apparatus 
bn the continuouB wave system was designed in 19x5 and used in 

• The Siemens Schnellfernschteibet te said to be Capable of dealing 
with 1 ,060 letters a minute. 
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the battle Df Verdtin In April A further development, made 

neoesaary by the adoption of elastic defence tactics in lieu of hokl- 
ing defined trench lines, was the soiled sheUhole set, which 
comprised aerial, receiver, transmitter and source of power in a unit 
weighing only 40 pounds. In elastic defence the visual apparatus 
also played a useful part. 

In trench warfare proper, the Germans did not employ buried 
cable to the same extent as the British. Their remedy tor constant 
cutting of lines was to put the cables in open trenches sufficiently 
deep to save them from traffic, and to devote the greater part of the 
available labour to providing thorough protection for offices, and 
especially for repair squads. Cable^throwing mortars and messen- 
ger dogs carrying reels of self-unwinding cable were occasionally 
employed to lay lines in conditions of special difficulty. An apparatus 
known as the “ Utel,” analogous to the British lullerphone, was 
evolved to meet the overhearing danger. The visual Blinkierdt, 
message-carrying projectiles and rockets, and especially pigeons, 
were used to supplement the telephone and the wireless communica- 
tions, as in the armies of the Entente. Unexpectedly good results 
were obtained with messenger dogs, powerful and intelligent wolflike 
animals, specially trained and carefully bred. 

For the great offensive battle of March 21 1918, the experiences 
both of the eastern and the western fronts were drawn upon. 
Between army and corps headquarters, and also between corps and 
division, the principle of the central route with a Meldekopf, to 
which all forward units made their connexion, was adopted. For the 
forward units special arrangements were made for transport and 
routes over the shellhole area* The wireless units were reorganized 
to permit of great sulidi vision, and the divisional wireless troop was 
equipped With its own transport. Visual apparatus w'as similarly 
made mobile and self-supporting, and a system of light, smoke, 
and other recognition signals completed the preparation for battle. 
In spite of losses and friction telephonic communication was suc- 
ccssmlly kept up as far forward as regimental headquarters during 
the first days of the offensive. Thereafter, however, the telephone 
system broke down owing to the inability of the sections to main- 
tain their lines against the enemy’s shell fire and even more the 
ceaseless movement of transport in the ever-deepening battle zone. 
Pigeons, even, could finally only be got to the front units by means 
of acropl^^*!®"* Karth telegraphy failed for want of range; mesaage- 
carrying projectiles and dogs for the same reason were only occa- 
sionally useful, and in the later rapid stages of the advance inter- 
communication from front to rear dci:>cndcd almost entirely upon 
wireless telegraphy and upon simple notification signals (such as 
panels shown to aircraft, light and smoke sijgnals of agreed mean- 
ing) in the hands of the troops themselves. The wireless system was 
based on the divisional central route, which was maintained by two 
powerful units, each alternately keeping up communication l)etwecu 
MtlMopf and headquarters and moving forward to a new, more 
advanced MMekopf, The small wireless sets distributed in the 
front zone, the other reporting agencies, and the staffs, made their 
connexion with the head of this extending route wherever it hap- 
pened to be at any mqn\ent, while the telephone units* largely rein- 
forcod by fresh units hitherto reserved at t lie disposal of thesiiprenie 
command and aided by captured material, followed on with airline. 
This system served its purpose, and the efforts of the signal service 
were rewarded by special mention in the communiaui 6\ March 26, 
but normal signal traffic did not become possible again till the 
advance had slowed down sufficiently to enable the telephone units 
to catch it up. 

In their rearward signal communications, the Germans made much 
use of Pupin coils to bring their iron wire (adopted from motives of 
economy) up to the technical efficiency of copper wire, and also to 
increase the efficiency of the latter lor long distance telephony. 
Direct telephonic communication between the German and the 
Turkish supreme commands was opened in 1917. The use of quick- 
writing telegraph instruments has already been alluded to. 

(CF.A.) 

(8) Untied States Army , — In the United States army, the 
signal corps has been a separate organization for many years. 
The units into which it was organized in 1917-^8, apart from those 
serving in the “ S.O.S.** or lines of communication in France, 
were of two main classes, field signal battalions and telegraph 
battalions. To an army were assigned two telegraph battalions 
and one field signal battalion; to each corps were assigned one 
telegraph battalion and one held Mgnal battalion; and to each 
divfsioh» one field signal battalion. The telegraph battalions 
consisted of two companies each, while the field signal battalions 
each consisted of three companies, a wire company, a radio com- 
pany, and an outpost company, the latter battalions including 
470 men. The outpost company w^as responsible for commu- 

was very successful, but the higher authorities 
time refused to allow the general adoption of trench wire- 
0n tl^jrround that it involved a reduction of infantry strength. 
Bht a stiPii^r motive was no doubt the fear of interception. 


nicatlon at and in advance of infantry brigade headquarters 
working in four regimental sections in position warfare and in 
two brigade sections in mobile warfare. The radio company was 
equipp^ Iqr all typp of radio communication within the divi- 
siond area. The wire company constructed and operated the 
normal system of communications between the division head- 
quarters and the artOlery headquarters between the former and 
infantry regimental headquarters. The corps and army signal 
units were responsible for maintaining and operating lines for- 
ward to the next subordinate headquarters and to certain troops 
of their own r^pective headquarters.* 

A distinct feature of the work of the United States army signal 
corps was the tendency for the preponderate use of the telephone 
over the telegraph and the very full and wide provision of telephone 
facilities. This characteristic is due to the fact that in the united 
States, the telephone organization is highly developed and the 
** telephone habit ** wide-spread amongst all classes. Hence there 
would be a wider demand for such facilities, a greater familiarity in 
operating under circumstances of heavy traffic, and a greater manu- 
facturing capacity for producing telephone equipment, than in the 
case of other countries. 

The signal corps also included the meteorological, th^ pigeon an<j 
the radio direction-finding service and, until late in the war, the 
aviation service of the United States army. ' 

SILESIA, UPPER. — It was provided in 1919 by the Peace of 
Versailles (Art. 88) that the inhabitants of Upper Silesia (pop. 
in 1919, 2,280,902) should be called upon fo decide by a plebis- 
cite whether they Would belong to Germany or upland {see 
Peace Conference). It should be noted that for the purpose of 
the plebiscite the purely German districts of Falkenbi^rg’i(pop. 
37,526), Grotthau (pop. 40,610), Ncissc (pop. 7,781), part of 
Neustadt (pop. 25,000) and Hultschin (pop. 45,552), situated 
in the northern and western parts of Upper Silesia and represent- 
ing a total population of about 156,469, were excluded. Up to 
the day of the plebiscite the supreme authority in the plebisci- 
tary area was to be vested in an Inter-Allied Commission, consist- 
ing of one representative of France, Great Britain and Italy 
respectively. In this commission France was represented by 
Gen. Lcrond^ England by Col. Percival, and Italy by Gen* de 
Marini. On Feb. i 1920 Allied troops occupied the plebiscitary 
district. The local German officials ) were then subordinated to 
the Inter- Allied authorities. The German police {Skherheits- 
polizci) was replaced by a special polling poHce {Ai?5timmungs- 
poiizei) f Vfhich was composed half of German-speaking, half of 
Polish-speaking, Upper Silesians. 

On the whole the collaboration of the Inter^Allicd control and 
the (ierman ofticials proved satisfactory; but various differences 
arose, such as that which led to a strike of judges in May 1920. 
Both the Poles (under Korfanty) and the Grcrmans opened an 
active canvassing campaign; and under Polish pressure the Ger- 
mans in the southern and eastern districts were subjected to 
oppressive treatment. On Aug. 19 1920 the Poles felt strong 
enough, indeed, to make an attempt to seize the country by 
force. On all sides bands of Poles, chiefly recruited from Con- 
gress Poland, usurped authority. A number of Germans were 
forcibly carried across the frontier into Poland, and many were 
killed. Several weeks elapsed before it was possible to quell this 
rising and restore order. In the autumn of 1920 there was an 
exchange of notes between Germany and the Entente relating 
to the manner in which the plebiscite should be taken^ It had 
been suggested by the Entente that the non-resident Upper 
Silesians of the German Reich should vote outside Upper Silesia, 
at Cologne. Germany protested against this, and her protest was 
recognized as valid by the Entente. In Jan* 192; the date of 0 ie 
plebiscite was fixed for March 20 1921. An immediate revival 
took place In the use of terrorism by the Poles, especially in the 
districts pf I^ybnik, Plcss, Kattowitz and Beuthen. It reached 
its climax in the days preceding the plebiscite. Voters from pther 
parts of the German Reich were frequently refused admission to 

* In comparing the strength of these organizations with those of 
other armies, it must be remembered that the united States army 
division was much stronger than the corresjponding unit of other 
armies. It comprised two infantry brigades each of two ^-battalion 
regiments and one artillefy brigade pt two field and one mhebum 
artillery regiments besides other divisional troo^. 
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the polls; sottidiimes they 'Were maltreated atid even in some 
instances murdered; and houses where outvoters were 
were set on fixe. The day of the plebiscite passed , however^ with- 
out disturbanGe except at a few places* such as Rybnik and Fless. 

The day after the plebiscite the Polish excesses recommenced, 
and from th&t date onwards continued without interruption; 
nor was the Inter-Allied Commission able as a rule to prevent 
them. The poll showed 717,12a votes for Germany and 483,514 
for Poland. In 664 districts thexe was a German, in 597 a Polish 
majority. Practically all the towns voted for Germany. There 
was a Polish majority in the following administrative districts — 
Rybnik, Pless, Beuthon, Tarnowitz and Gross-Strehlitz. The 
decision of the Inter- Allied Commission as to the allocation of the 
disputed regions to Germany or to Poland was delayed on ac- 
count of differences which arose within the commission itself; 
the French representative, Lerond, who had from the first been 
accused of tacitly supporting the Poles, wished to allot the whole 
of southern and eastern tapper Silesia to them, while the English 
and Italian representatives wished to apportion the industrial 
region to Germany. Protracted diplomatic negotiations between 
Paris, London and Rome did not lead to any result. At the end 
of April a report became current that the Council of Ambassa- 
dors at Paris had determined t6 give only the districts of Rybnik 
and Pless to Poland. In consequence of this rumour the first 
days of May witnessed a new Polish insurrection which assumed 
far greater proportions than the former one. Korfanty had 
secretly raised a well-organized Polish force which was provided 
with arms and munition from across the frontier, and was rein- 
forced by large bodies of men from Poland. With these troops he 
occupied the whole south-eastern part of Upper Silesia, on a line 
extending from the S. of the district of Kreuzburg through Gross- 
Strehlitz to the Oder in the south. He nominated himself dicta- 
tor of the districts under Polish occupation, took over the admin- 
istration, and treated even the Allied officials with such scant 
consideration that they were obliged to withdraw to Oppeln and 
the regions that were not occupied by the Poles. It was only in 
the larger towns, where there was a German majority, that the 
Allied troops, supported by the German population were able 
to maintain themselves. A further advance on the part of the 
Poles was prevented by the German Defence Force (Selbslschuiz) 
under Gen. Hdfer, which was composed of Upper Silesians and 
Germans who poured in from other parts of the Reich. There 
was severe fighting between the German Defence Force and the 
Poles, especially in the districts of Ratibor and Gross-Strehlitz. 
ColoneT Percival, the British representative, was obliged to 
resign owing to ill-health, and was succeeded by Sir Harold 
Stuart Attempts on the part of the Inter-Allied Commissipn to 
put an end to the insurrection by negotiations with Korfanty 
were unsuccessful, and the Allies were compelled to despatch 
reinforcements of French and British troops, under the command 
of Gen. Heneker, to. Upper Silesia. After lengthy negotiations 
with the German Defence Force, which refused to withdraw 
unless guarantees were secured that the Poles would first quit the 
field, an agreement was ultimately effected with regard to the 
evacuation. By Jupe 20 the British troops had again occupied 
the larger towns, while the Poles had the upper hand in the rural 
districts. As a result of the difficulties in paying his men and 
providing them with food Korfanty now lost control over his 
followers. Independent bands were formed which plundered the 
villages, ill-treated the Germans, and murdered many of them. 
In the industrial districts work in many of the mines and iron 
works came to a standstill, because imports of raw material and 
exports of coal had become impossible. By the end of June the 
loss suffered by the industrial region was estimated at 3 milliard 
marks; and there seemed to be no prospect of the restoration of 
tranquillity. 

The French adhered to their contention that the greater part 
of the industrial region should be assigned to Poland. Great 
Britain, on the other band, firmly maintained the view that such 
a partirion would, as Mr. Lloyd George publicly expressed it, be 

unfair ” to Germany on the basis of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the result ol |the pleJiiBcite. There were at one time three 


rival pmi^saU for partition: (c^) the Kotfanty line, the extreme 
Polish demand; (b) the Sforza line, a proposal put forward by the 
thenitidian Foreign Minister; (c) and the British proposal giving 
Poland only the south-eastern corner with the towns and dis- 
tricts of Pless and Rybnik. France was ultimately left in a 
mioorUy of one on the Supreme Council, Italy and Japan having 
adhered to the British view. After prolonged debates and open 
differences among the principal Allied Powers on the subject of 
the partition, it was at last arranged, at a Paris conference in 
Aug. 1921, that the solution should be entrusted to a Commission 
of the Council of the League of Nations. This commission was 
ultimately constituted by the representatives of Japan, Brazil, 
China, Spain and Belgium, with the Japanese representative, 
Baron lishi, as chairman. (C. K.*) 

On Oct. 20 xgai, the text was published of the documents 
containing the award of the League of Nations on the partition 
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of Upper Silesia. The proposed new frontier line between Ger- 
many and Poland was as shown by the appended Map. The 
division here made in the industrial area, previously German, 
was such that the Council of the League of Nations declared it to 
be desirable, however, that measures should be taken to guarantee 
the continuity of the economic life of the region during a pro- 
visional period of readjustment, and to provide for the protection 
of minorities. It was recommended, therefore, that a general 
convention for this purpose should be concluded between Ger- 
many and Poland, so as to place Upper Silesia under a special 
regime during the transitional period, and that an ** Upper 
Silesian Mixed Commission ” should be set up as an advisory 
body, composed of an equal number of Germans and Poles, with 
a president of some other nationality to be designated by the 
Council of the League, together with an arbitral tribunal for 
settling private disputes occasioned by the temporary measures. 

The provisional or transitional period was to l>e 15 years, and 
certain stipulations were laid down by the League of Nations for 
the economic arrangements during that period in the ‘'plebiscite 
area." (i) Railway and tramway systems, privately owned , or 
municipal, were to continue under the terms of their concisions, 
and the Ciernian State railways were to t>e put under a Joint system 
of operation. Railway rates were to be uniform. The State in- 
surance of employees in the Silesian railway system was to be 
undertaken by that system. A single Accounts Office was to be set 
up for the whole system. Expenses of new construction to be 
charged to a separate account, and borne by the State in Whose 
territory it was carried out ; the working capital lor operation to be 
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lent by the German State/ and interest charged to thji amHiiit el 
this system; promts or deficits to be divided between the 
tries m proportion to the length of l^ne am} amount of traffic be- 
longing to each. (2) The German niatk was to be the only legal 
unit oT currency, and Poland was to recognise the rights of the 
Reichsbank, for a period not exceeding 15 years, but by agreement 
the two Governments mig^t modify this arrangement earlien 
While the German monetary system was maintained in the Polish 
zone, the postal telegraph and telephone charges should be In 
German currency. (4) The customs frontier would coincide with the 
political frontier, and the German and Polish customs law would 
apply, with certain exceptions. For 6 months, incoming goods from 
other countries, on which German or Polish duties had been paid 
p^reviOuftly to the partition, should cross the frontier without duty."* 
For 15 years, natural products originating or coming from one of the 
two zones of the plebtscite area and destined for consumption in the 
other should cross the frontier free of duty. For six months, raw, 
half-manufactured and unfinished products of industrial cstaDlish- 
ments in one zone, destined for industrial establishments in the 
other, should cross free of duty ; and this should continue for 15 
years when the producls» as finished, were intended lor free im* i 
Iportatlon into the country of origin. Natural or manufactured* 
products originating in the Polish zone should, on importation into; 
|h| German customs territory, be exempt from duty for three 
years from the date of the frontier-delineation. As regards export, 
the two countries should facilitate for years the export of such' 
iproducts as were indispensable for industry in either zone. (5) Po- 
land was to permit, for 15 years, the exportation to Germany of the 
products of the coal mines in the Polish zone, and Germany similarly 
to Poland in respect of the mines in the German zone. (6) For the 
IS years, any inhabitant regularly domiciled or occupied in the 
plebtscite area should receive a ** circulation permit ” free of pay- 
ment, enabling him to cross the frontier without other formalities* 
(7) Generally, the two countries should respect private rights. 


SILVEA {see 25.112). — subjects of economic importance 

! )re.sent ^iuch a phase of the mysterious as silver, and the reason 
or this is perhaps not difficult to understand. In the case of the 
world’s crops, not only are up-to-date and approximately reliable 
statistics daily available from the cptmtries of production, 
t>ut the countries of consumption see to it that they equally 
are in the foreground as to the daily progress of world’s crops; 
and the manner in which statistics relating to these all-important 
Subjects are now presented to consuming markets has become 
quite an art. For some reason the same attention unfortunately 
has not hitherto been — and is not even now — paid to the produc-. 
tion of silver. Most excellent statistics are presented annually 
by the U.S. Director of the Mint, by the Government of India, 
and in pre-war days by the German M etdllgaeUschaftf but these 
unfortunately are what we may term ** post date ” figures, and, 
itvhilst of great value in informing the student as to what has been, 
they do not tell us what is going on at any given period. 

This state of affairs is no doubt due to the great difficulty 
which has always been experienced in obtaining definite and 
conclusive data as to the production of silver, owing to the fact 
that the metal is now chiefly obtained as a by-product and not 
from mines worked solely for silver itself. Generally speaking 
the most important metals with which silver is associated arc — 
gold, copper, lead and zinc. Gold and silver invariably occur 
together. Lead and zinc usually accompany one another, and 
the ores carrying these two metals — ^particularly where lead 
predominates — are frequently fairly rich in silver. Lead and 
silver usually form an especially marked combination, whilst 
copper is frequently associated with both gold and silver. These 
ores are generally described as silver lead, silver lead zinc, silver 
zinc and gold silver ores, and the mines producing these ores are 
not uncommonly spoken of as silver mines, overlooking the fact 
that the ores of the base metal have to be treated by smelting 
methods before the silver can be extracted. The quantity 
obtained in these ores ranges from about 2 to 50 oz. to the ton. 

The production of silver, therefore, may now be said to be 
dependent upon that of gold, copi>er, lead and zinc; and conse- 
quently any causes which affect the production of these metals 
Ijargely affects the production of silver as a by-product, and the 
world’s demands for these metals will in a great measure control 
the future supplies of silver. Estimates from what are con- 
^dered i;bod sources give the percentage of tho world’s produc- 
tion of silver as ranging from 70% from base metal ores and 
|i% from pmcious metal ores. 


Table i.^Workl’i Produetjon; , 


Vear 


Fine oz. 


Vhar 


1891 
m2 
iB 
tfl 


Fine Oz. 


1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

18^ 

1867 

x86S 

1869 

1876 

1B71 

J872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

t88l 

1883 

1883 

1884 
ii88s 

1886 

1887 

1888 
1880 


* 9 . 09 Si 4 »« 

35,401.97a 

35.401*974 

354o*.97a 
35.40*, 97a 

35,401,973 
43.051. S »3 

43.051.583 
43 > 051,583 

43.051.583 

43.051.583 
•9.317.014 
63.317,014 
63,267,187 
55.3PO.781 
62,261,719 

67,7-53, 

62,679,916 

73 . 3 . 8545 » 

74.383,495 

74.795,273 

79,020,872 

86472,091 

89.175,023 

81,567,801 

91,609,959 

93,297,290 

96,123,586 

108,827,606 

120,213.611 


18 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 
19OX 
190a 

1903 

1904 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

jm 


1^^095,062 

137.170.000 
l53.t5L7^ 

167,560,960 
157M,,370 
,>60,431, ^3 

169.055.953 

168,357453 

I73.S9*.364 

173.011,383 

163,763,483 

167.689,322 
164,195,366 
173,517,688 
*65,054,497 
184,306, W 
303,131404 

313,149,033 

33ii7i3;7«3 
336,193,933 . 
334, 3*0,654 
223.907,845 

*68,453,942 

184,204,74s 

168.843.000 
174,187,800 
198,168,408 


In order that an idea may readily be obtained of the centres 
from which production is now derived, the figures in Table 2, 
from the annual report of the U.S. Director of the Mint (1920), 
supplement those given in Table 1 for production itself. 


Table 2. — Production of silver (|0,oop oz.) by countries. 



* 9*4 

* 9*5 


1917 

1918 

* 9*9 

United States 

7,246 

7 » 50 o 

7.44* 

7. *74 

6,781 

5,668 

Canada . 

2,840 

2,660 

2,546 

2,222 

2,128 

1,568 


3»754 

3.950 

2,284 

3.500 

6,252 

6,268 

Central and 

South America . 

1,320 

1,660 

0000 

4 ». ^ 

-.1 00 


1,846 

687 

1.751 

Europe . 

924 

1,010 

651 

490 

Australasia . 

1,100 

925 

1,070 

1,000 

1,000 

93b 

743 

Asia 

554 

589 

756: 

970 

836 

Africa 

.. 105 

118 

120 

118 

108 

127 


i§.g 43 

18,412 

16.882 

-* 7 . 4 I 6 . 

igizal 

JIASL 


United States . — The production of silver in the United States^ the 
bulk of which comes from the western states, has always con^ituted 
a high proportion pf the world's supply. Generally speaking the 
major portion of U.S. silver is obtained from gold, copper, lead and 
zinc ores mined in the States and metal Itirgicaily treated in that 
country. In addition large quantities of sit^ar ores ate imported 
from other countries— -Mexico, Centra} Atpwica, Peru, Bolivia* 
Chile and Canada — for treatment, and the silver thus resulting goes 
to swell the U.S. figures of production of refined silver. The UnTted 
States first came into prominence as a lar^ producer in 1859 when 
operations on the famous Comstock Ickie in Nevada began. In 1 860 
the production was 116,019 oz., and in 191.5 the output reached the 
hkh figures of 74,961,075 ounces. The preliminary official estimate 
ofthe production in 1920 was 56,564, oz., a reduction of 117,941 
oz., as compared with that of the preceding year. 

On April 23 1918 the Pittman Act became law in America, under 
which it is provided that : “ The Secretary of the Treasuiy is hereby 
authorized from time ^o time to melt or break up and self as bullion 
not in excess of ^50, poo, 000, standard silver dollars now or here- 
after held in the Treasury of the United States.” This I3 50,000,000 
represented about 270 null, fine oz., of which the share of India was 
re^xirted to have been 200 mill, fine oz., all of which was received 
in India between July x 1918 and July 17 1919. The Act also pro- 
vided that these sales were to be replaced by purchases of silver 
actually mined in the United States at the rate of |i. per oz. pure. 
The total purchases by the U.S. Treasury under this Ad: up to May 
17 1921 totalled 84,120,197 oz., thus leaving 445»879, 803 oz.^ still to 
be repurchased. 

Jlfmco.— This country can safely be described as first among sifrer- 
producirtk ebuhtries of the wbrid, m spite of the decreased bUtpUt of 
recent years following upon the outback of civil war in 19x3; Tha 
silver-bearing ores are widely distributed throughout the countryii 
the tpines and mining districts are exceedingly num^us, and 
of the mines have been in continuous p^ration for hundreds !|bf 
years. In 19! 1 the mine prbducitio'h of silver was repotted as 
440 oz. ; in 1914, owing to civil war; it dropped 87,5#, 78^, 
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OT., but subsequently the output steadily Increased up to 1930. 
As ta what tl)etutti,Te Mexican production would be tints alone could 
brovc; but hi 1921 good authorities did not hesitate to predict that, 
given rfecdgnizcd and stable Government and a rea^nable price, 
it would later exceed that oi Mexico’s palmiest days, 
i Canadian production of silver hitnerto has occu- 

bied the third position in the world’s list of supplies. The metal is 
found chiefly in Ontario, British Columbia, Quebec and Yukon. 
The Ontario silver has been almost entirely derived from the silver 
ores of Cobalt, which field, however — judged from a continually re- 
duced output— would appear to be working out. The British Colum- 
bia. Quebec and Yukon supplies are derived mainly from silver, lead 
and copper ores. In 1920 reports were coming to hand of discoveries 
of further /Stiver-bearing ores which promise initiortant results. In 
1000 the total Canadian production was given as 4,46£1,225 oz,, 
61 which ^,95flti75 came from British Columbia; in 1910 the Cana- 
dian output had increased to 32,869,264 fine 6z., of which Ontario 
accounted for 30,306,366, whilst in 1919 the output was reduced to 
I5f^75tl34 02., and the 1921 production seemed likely to show a 

further reduction. 

Central American States. -^Thc silvesr produced in these States — 
mainly Hpnduras, Costa Rica and Panama — is chiefly derived from 
gold-silver pres ; th^ production in 1914 amotmted to 2,754,868 fine 
pz., and in I919, according to figures supplied by the director of the 
Washington mint, to 2,800,0^ fine ounces. 

South American 67ater.— *The countries included under this cate- 
gory rank as fourth producers of the metal. In early days the true 
silver min^s in Peru, Chile and Bolivia ranki^l amongst the most 
Important m the world, but as in the case of the older mines of Mexico 
they ap^iear to be no longer in operation, and the production is 
being cniefly derived from base metal ores — Copper and tin. In 1917 
the production of Peru was reported as 10,865,061 oz., and in 1919 as 
9»7®*i734 ounces. Bolivia in 1902, according to the U.S. mint 
reports, gave 12,992,641 fine 02., whilst in 1919 the production had 
dropped to 2,435,000 fine ounces. Chile was re|>ortcd to have 
reached 2,349,379 fine oz. in 1900 and 1,900,000 fine oz. in 1919. 

Prior to the World War Germany was looked upon as 
the largest producer in Europe, and according to the Metotlgesell- 
schaft reports, the silver which is chiefly derived from base metal 
ores reach^ a production in 1904 of 5,822,727 fine ounces. The 
major portion of the concentrates from which the silver was extracted 
came from the Broken Hill mines in Australia. 

Spain. — Next in Europe to Germany as a producer cornea Spain, 
whose output of silver is mainly obtained from her important lead 
and copper ores. In 1915 her output was given as 4,565,396 fine 
02., whilst in 1919, according to U.S. mint refwrts, it was stated to 
be 2,900,000 fiiic 02. — firolialily an approximate estimate. 

United Kingdom. — It is impossible to say what the refinery output 
bf silver in (ircat Britain is. It may, however, be stated that it is 
practically all obtained from imported ores treated in the country. 
The proportion of domestic mined ores is far too small for considera- 
tion. The number of refiners engaged in this business is consider- 
able, but as they never publish returns, the difficulties experienced 
in arriving at anything approaching a reliable figure will be appreci- 
ated. According to the Census of Production *^the total outturn in 
the United Kingdom in 1907 was given as about 43,979,000 oz., troy. 

A ustratia. — New South Wales stands preiiminent as the chief 
Australian producer, the silver being mainly detained from the 

F ealthy silver lead ores treated at the Broken Hill Works at Port 
irie. Their output for 1919 has been given as 6,304,818 fine ounces. 
, Africa. — The Transvaal, Cape Colony, and Natal provide the 
^ain output, and the 1919 production has been stated to be 801,304 
fine oz., at the same time a not inconsiderable proportion of their 
iold-silver ores are shipped to and refined in England. 

/isia. — The chief countries producing silver arc Japan and India. 
The production of copper has made great strides in Japan of late 
years, and it is chiefly from these ores that her silver is obtained ; 
the metal is also obtained from the gold ores mined in Formosa and 
Korea. Japan’s output of silver in 1917 was reported at 6,844,500 
fine ounces. 

The Indian output is chiefly derived from the mines in Upper 
Burma belonging to the Burma Corp. Ltd., and the production from 
Jan. to Oct. 1920 amounted to as much as 2,014,261 02., and it was 
said that j, 000, 000 02., per month would in the future be a very 
^ssible outturn. What India ultimately would be able to produce 
must remain problematical, but there is no question whatever about 
India's potential mineral wealth, which only reciuires time to develop. 

Consumption of Silver, — ^HhQ^gh g^t difficulties are expe- 
rienced in obtaining definite data as to production, that prob- 
lem i$ relatively simple in comparison with the consumption 
side of the subject Briefly stated, consumption may be dis- 
emsed from four. standpomts--th0 respective world nations' 
coinages^ their arts, and the requirements pf India and Chini^, 
and it is herp that the absence of readily obtainable and reliablp 
information is felt. In the case of America the admirable figures 
annually presented by the U,S. director of the mint, in so far as 
America is concerned, sniiply the foUowing info^ation.-- 


^ ^ American silver coinage* 

1918 35,004,450 fine oz. 

1919 14,682,079 '* ** 

1920 19,763*690 ** 

Industrial arts. 

Sliver consumed Of which new material 

1917 27.039.84s fine oz. 15.998,807 fine 02. 

1918 36.252.596 26,722,333 *• » 

1919 32.700,521 " 26,^137,519 

As regards the coinage requirements of other nations, a most 
remarkable reversal of conditions has arisen. Prior to the World 
War the annual requirements for such purposes probably 
amounted to 70,000,000 02. at least Iniqii that was all changed^ 
and the spectade was presented of a great number of countries 
demonetizing silver as quickly as possible, and / or reducing the 
fineness of their silver coinages. England had reduced hers from 
925 to 500, and the Straits Settlements from 900 to 500. The 
quantity of silver which had already been placed on the market, 
though somewhat problematical, was probably 50,000,000 oz., 
with a fairly safe estimate of as much more to follow. 

As regards the world requirements for arts, it may be safe 
to say that the majority of European countries were in 1921 in 
far too impecimious a position owing to the war to become real 
factors under this heading for many years to come — in fact, the 
majority had been and still were sellers of silver ware. 

Table 3. — ^Silver coin and bullion imr>ortcd into and exported from 
British India, 18^7-1919. (British standard ounces.) 


Fiscal yr. 

ended 
March 31 . 

Imported 

Exported 

Net 1 in ].x>rt 8 

1887-8 

37 , 877,141 

5 , 994.542 

32 . 782,599 

1888-9 

37 , 844,665 

5 , 408,636 

32 , 436,029 

1889-90 

43.940,659 

5 , 296,885 

38 , 643.774 

51 . 529,085 

32 , 348,438 

1890-1 

56 , 190,870 

4 , 661,785 

1891-2 

38 , 177.580 

5 , 829,142 

i 89*-3 

54 , 180,144 

60 , 328,296 

8 , 656,632 

45 . 523.512 

54.338,973 

1893-4 

5.999.323 

1894-5 

32 , 638,060 

5 . 598,047 

27 , 040,022 

1895 - 6 

1896 - 7 

34 , 082,810 

7 , 064,731 

27 , 018,079 

37 , 520,322 

11 , 591,234 

25 , 929,088 

1897 -^ 

68 , 535.612 

24 . 250.995 

44 , 284,617 

1898-9 

49 , 226,780 

26,061,355 

32 , 017,260 

23 , 165.425 

18 , 646,282 

1899-1900 

50 , 663,542 

I9OO-I 

64,746,549 

15,311,385 

49,435.164 

I9OI--2 

66 , 726,972 

27 , 721.780 

39 . 005,192 

1902-3 

75.569.185 

32 , 294,876 

42 , 274,309 

1903-4 

104 , 324,765 

98 , 118,908 

25 , 142,629 

79 , 182,136 

1904-5 

23,709,313 

74 . 349.595 

1905--6 

88 , 853,079 

4 . 535.314 

84,317,765 

118 , 198,857 

1906-7 1 

125 , 878,008 

7 , 679 .> 5 » 

1907-8 

106 , 358,274 

8,442,915 

97,915.359 

1908-9 1 

85 , 048,761 

, 11 , 308,630 

73,740,131 

1909-10 

75 , 501,745 

14.486,993 

61 , 01^,752 

54 , 876,289 

1910-1 

69 , 272,319 

14 . 396.030 

38 , 149,647 

1911-2 i 

70,378.747 

32 , 229,100 

1912-3 

107 , 190,427 

16 , 112,785 

91 , 077 , 64 a 

1913-4 

79.834,999 

8 , 727,648 

71,107.351 

1914-5 

64 , 160,128 

8 . 394.005 

55.766,123 

1915-6 

39 . 833.279 

6 , 900,906 

32.933.373 

1916 - 7 

1917 - 8 

1918 - 9 

116 , 959 . 11 s 

88 , 814,458 

241 , 747,806 

24,765.309 

14,282,960 

4.719,187 

92,193,806 

74.531.498 


In studying the figures for British India (Table 3) very great 
care is necessary to discriminate between what represents 
Government and what private imports, as the Government 
figures are for coinage purposes entirely. The need for this will 
be apparent when it is realized that out of the figures given ia 
Table 3 for the years 1912 to 1919 Government coinage require- 
ments were: — 

Standard oz. 

1912-3 56.057,978 


1913- 4 

1914- 5 

1915- 6 

1916- 7 

1917- 8 

1918- ^ 


35.425.057 
169,342 
. 303.259 
109,522,499 
79.404.555 

237> i 89, o 8 d 


As the stock of silver held by the Govemirient of India their 
currency reserve, according to the return dated May 22 1921, 




A. 


amounted to Rs. for the five 

pre-war years, 1910-4, of Rs. 2 i, 99 ,ix),dbo-^it^^j^ 
assumed that they were not likely to be purchasers of tfie metal( 
for some years to come. 

As regards China's cofisumption, it is an almost hopeless task 
to supply anything abprbaching reliable data. The figures in 
Table 4, however, taken from the Chinese Maritime Customs 
reports may be taken as approximately correct — they are, how- 
ever, given in Haikwan taels. 




Tabl^ 4.— China. 


Exports 





Imports into Hong Kong for the year 1920 were reported to 
be the equivalent of £7,049,700— the greater portion of which was 
probably dealt with by the mint in Canton. The stocks of silver 
held in Shanghai on Dec. 31 of the following years are shown in 
Table 5. The increase in stocks in 1920 over 1919— viz, taels 
15,460,000, and dollars 18,420,000— represents the equivalent 
of an increase of about 31,030,820 ounces. 

Table 5. — Stock at Shanghai. 



21,76(),0CX> 

18.860.000 

19.140.000 


14.640.000 

13.470.000 

11.260.000 

29.680.000 


Bar Silver 


357 

4 '■■■■ ' 

242 

nil 


Prices.— Tabic 6 gives the highest, lowest and average price 
of bar silver in Ix)n{ion per oz., British standard — 925 fine — 
since 1833, from which it will be seen that the highest quotation 
recorded since 1833 was 89 Jd. in 1920, the next highest being 
79H* iu 1919, 62}d. in 1859 and 62 id. in 1864. Though the 
highest point reached was in 1920, the average quotation for 
that year was only 61 J}d. against averages in 1859 of 62 Ad. and 
6itd. in 1864, which would point to more stable conditions 
existing in the silver market in the years 1859 and 1864 than in 
1920. To the years 1902 and 1903 belong the honour of recording 
the lowest prices, viz. 21 Hd., whilst the lowest average goes to 
1915 with 23fd. followed by 1909 with 23l}d, When the Pitt- 
man Act became law in the United States, good authorities, 
not only in America but in England, made bold to assert that the 
result of this Act would be to stabilize the world’s price of silver 
at not less than $i peroz., for many years to come, whilst Senator 
Pittman went further and predicted that the worjd’s price would 
range between $1— and $1.29 — the parity of the American silver 
dollar— for the next 20 years. The spot price in London on June 
1 iqii, was 33 Jd., jand the price in America on the same date for 
foreign mined silver was 60 cents nominal. 

Table 6. — Highest, lowest, and average price of bar silver in 
London, per oz, (British standard 0.925) front 1833 1920. 



Ilighest 
peiye , 
" 6i|i; 
61 « 
6iK 


Lowest 

penc# 

60 

60H 

60 
60H 

61 

6 rfl 

61H 

61 

6x 

60H 

60 

60 

60H 
60 
60M 
60H 
59 >4 


. Avmge 



(W. E. R) 

SIMON, SIR JOHN ALiSEBROOK (1873- ), British poli- 

tician and lawyer, the son of a Congregational minister, was edu^ 
cated at Fettes, and at Wadham College, Oxford, where he was 
a scholar and was eventually elected an hob. fellow. He became 
pres, of the Union In 1896, and took a first-class in Lit. Hum, 
in the same year, being Subsequently elected fellow of All Souls. 
Hfc went to the bar, became Barstow Law scholai* in 1898, and 
was callf^ in 1899. 'His manifest abilities and the persuasive* 
ntsS of his advocacy Soon brought Min into notice; be iwas 
chosen one of the tbunsel for thd British Oin^emment in the 
























tttliltif&tioii on tfalo Ahtska; Boundary in 1^03; knd he rapidiy 
attained so considerable a practice that he was able to take 
iiik in 1908. Meanwhile he had gone into politics, and was 
elected as an advanced Liberal for Walthamstow at the general 
Section of J9O6* At first, probably owing to his absorption in 
his lejgal work, he did not command nearly so much attention 
in jParliament as his Wadham contemp>oraTyi and fellow-lawyer, 
Mr, F. E, Smith (afterwards Lord Birkenhead). But he gradu- 
ally made his way, and was appointed by Mr. AsqUith solicitor- 
^neral in 1910, and Attorney-General with a seat in the Cabi- 
net in 1913. On the outbreak of war in 1914, his resignation, 
along with those of Lord Morley and Mr. Burns, was confi- 
dently expected; but he finally decided to remain with his chief 
and the bulk of his colleagues. When the first war Coalition 
(Government was formed in May 1915, he was offered the lord 
chancellorship, but be declined the greatest prize of his pro- 
fession as he preferred a political career in the Commons. 
Accordingly he accepted the home secretaryship, and gaVe up 
his legal practice, by means of which he had acquired a comfort- 
able fortune. Early, however, in the following year, owing to 
his inability to accept the Government bill for compulsory 
military service, he resigned his office and led a fruitless opposi- 
tion to the measure in the House; and then went out to the front 
in France as a major in the R.A,F. He subsequently resumed 
practice as a barrister, and immediately regained his posi- 
tion in the front rank of his profession. On the break between 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, Sir John Simon adhered to 
the former. He lost his seat in Parliament at the general election 
in Dec. 1918, subsequently taking an active part in political 
work outside the House in the interests of the Independent 
Liberals. He was twice married— in 1899 to Ethel M. Vena- 
bles, who died in 1902, leaving a son and two daughters, and in 
1917 to Kathleen Manning. 

SIMS, WILLIAM SOWDEN (185S- ), American naval offi- 

cer, was bom at Port Hope, Ont., Canada, Oct. 15 1858. In 
childhood he removed to Pennsylvania and was graduated from 
the U.S. Naval Academy in 1880. Then for eight years he 
served on board various ships in the N. Atlantic. During 1889-93 
he was with the nautical school ship ‘‘ Saratoga,^^ and then 
was transferred to the I’acific Station, and later to the China 
Station. From 1897 to igoo he was naval attach6 to the Ameri- 
can embassy, first at Paris and afterwards at St Petersburg. 
In 1900 he returned to the Pacific Station. Convinced of the 
inadequacy of American methods of target practice Lieutenant 
Sims wrote numerous letters to the Washington officials urging 
changes. Meeting with no response he finally addressed a per- 
sonal letter to President Roosevelt, which led to his recaU to 
Washington. In the end he was enabled to arrange fot a gun- 
nery test and proved his claims. In 1902 be was assigned to the 
Bureau of Navigation, serving for the next seven years as in- 
spector of target practice, which was remarkably improved 
under his guidance. Meanwhile in 1907 he was made commander 
and appointed naval aide to President Roosevelt. With this 
rank he was placed in charge of the battleship ** Minnesota 
in 1909, The following year, during a visit of the Atlantic 
Fleet to England, Commander Sims caused a stir by certain 
indiscreet remarks made at a dinner at the Guildhall, London, 
where he said: Speaking for myself, I believe that if the lime 
ever comes when the British Empire is menaced by an external 
enemy, you may count upon every man, every drop of blood, 
every ship, and every dollar of your kindred across the sea.” 
A iemi-official protest , against this utterance was made at 
Washington by tibe German Government, which took offence 
at it, and there was some talk of Sima being dismissed from the 
service, but the incident ended in a severe reprimand from the 
Secretory of the Navy. In 1911 he was promoted captain and 
for two years was a member of the staff of the Naval War 
College, Newport, RJ. During 19x3-5 he was in command of 
the Atlantic Torpedo Flotilla and then returned to Newport as 
president of the Naval War College. When America entered 
the World War In April 19x 7 he was chosen to command Ameri- 
dan naval operations in Europe. > In Jan. he hadj heen promoted 


rear-admiral, and early in Aprils when war was iminllieiltifllit 
befbre its formal declaration, he Sailed lb dtsgtfise to Engl^ 
in a merchant vessel. In May he waS ximde ^ce-admiraL In 
rgifi'he had urged construction of battle ctulsem, 
supremacy over submarines as shown in the battle of Jutland. 
In his book The Victory ai Sea (1920, in conjunction with 
Burton J. Hendrick) he shows how the convoy system, used 
in transporting 2,000,000 American troops, frustrated the sub- 
marines. In 1 919 he criticised the manner iu which naval honours 
had been awarded; in particular, he held that** the commanding 
officer of a vessel that is sunk by a submarine should not receive 
the same reward as the commanding officer of a vessel which 
sinks a submarine.” Ihis criticism was obviously directed 
against the Secretary of the Navy for having decorated his owni 
son-in-law, whose boat was sunk. He himself refused the D.S.M. 
In 1920 he made a formal report to the U.S. Senate, and charged 
the U.S. Naval Board with serious errors In the conduct of 
naval operations during the war. His English sympathies and 
his admiration for the British navy were openly expressed — 
too openly for the liking of some of his critics. 

SINCLAIR,MAY ( - ), English author, was bom at Rock 

Ferry, Cheshire, and educated at the Ladies* College, Chelten- 
ham. She began her career by writing verse and plffiosophical 
criticism. In 1895 she published her first short story, followed 
in 1896 by her first novel Audrey Craven. Mr. and Mrs. Neville 
Tyson appeared in 1898 and Two Sides of a Question in 1900. 
But it was not until she published The Divine Fire in 1904 that 
she became widely known. It was followed hy The Helpmate 
(1907); Kitty Tailleur (igoS); The Creators (1910); T'he Caw- 
bined Maze (1913); TIte Three Sisters (1914); Idsker Jevons 
(1916); The Tree of Heaven (1917); Mary Olivier (1919) and The 
Romantic (1920), as well as one or two volumes of short stories. 
In A Defence of Idealism (1917) Miss Sinclair published acute 
criticisms of modern philosophic theories, and in a Jour^ial of 
Impressions in Belgium (1915) she gave her experiences in the 
autumn of 1914 as a member of an advance field ambulance. 

SINHA, SATYENDRA PRASSANO, 1ST Bauon (1864- )» 

Indian statesman, was born of an ancient Kayastha family in the 
village of Raipur, Birbhum district, Bengal, in June 1864. 
Matriculating at 14 he held a scholarship at the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and in 1B81 came to London to join Lincoln’s 
Inn, where he won many prizes and scholarships, and was called 
to the bar in June 1886. In practice at Calcutta he rapidly rose 
to a leading position, and was appointed standing counsel to the 
Government of India in 1903. He was the first Indian to be ap- 
pointed advocate-general of Bengal (1908), and the first to be- 
come a member of the Government of India. He held the law port- 
folio from April 1909 to Nov. 19 lo, up to the retirement from the 
viceroyalty of Lord Minto, who testified to the success of what 
some English critics regarded as a dangerous experiment. Sinha 
resumed his lucrative practice af the bar, presided at the Indian 
National Congress session at Bombay in 1915, and was again ap- 
pointed advocate-general of Bengal (1916) . He and the Maharaja 
of Bikaner were the first Indians to participate in Empire delibera- 
tions in London, for in 1917 they jointly assisted the Secretary 
of State at the meetings of the imperial War Cabinet, and were 
members of the Imperial War Conference. Sinha joined the 
Bengal Executive Council in the same year, but returned lo 
England in 1918 as a member of the Imperial War Cabinet and 
Imperial War Conference. Immediately on getting back to India 
he was called to London and Paris as an Indian member of the 
Peace Conference. Knighted in igi s, in 1918 he was made K.C., 
a distinction not previously conferred upon a barrister of Indian 
birth or practice. When the Coalition Government was recast at 
the beginning of 1919 he established f urther records for an Indian 
by being appointed to the Ministry as Under-Secretary for India, 
and; being raised to the peerage as Baron Sinha of Raipur. He 
was the second Indian to be sworn of the Privy Council. He 
skilfully conducted the Government of India Act. 19x9, through 
the House of Lords, and when dyarchy was initiated at the close 
of 1920 was appointed governor of Bihar and Orissa, being the 
first Indian to preside over a British province, 
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iKMkf, WAl/TBR WILUAM (i 835 r-i 9 i 3 ), Snglieb author 

(jr^e 35.168). died at Cambridge Oct. 6 ZQ 12. 

8LATIN, SIR RUDOLF CARL VON (1857-^ ), Anglo-^Aufitrian 

soldier and administrator in the Sudan (see as.312). For his cap- 
able and gallant services in the Sudan Slatin Pasha had been cre- 
ated K.C.M.G. and had received the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament in 1899. In 1906 he was created a baron of the Aus- 
trian Eminre and was made an Austrian privy councillor in 1904. 
The same year he married Baroness Alice von Rambcrg of Vienna 
(d. 1921). In 1912 he received the G.C.V.O. from H.M. King 
George. On the outbreak of the World War, Slatin, who was on 
leave in Vienna, was prevented, by the Austrian mobilization, from 
returning to his appointment in the Sudan, and in this difficult 
position he voluntarily took up work as head of the Austrian Red 
CroBs^ and in charge of prisoners-of-war, and would accept no re- 
muneration for his services. In this capacity he did much to amel- 
ibrate the conditions of imprisonment, and was largely respon- 
sible for the humane treatment of the Allied soldiers in Austrian 
hands. The German Government (through Bcthmann Hollweg) 
offered him a high post which he refused. Subsequent to the 
signing of the Armistice, he was selected as a member of the 
Austrian delegation to discuss the terms of peace in Paris. 

8MILL1B» ROBERT (1859^ ), British labour politician, 

was born in Belfast in 1859 of Scottish parents. He was sent to a 
primary school but left at the age of 14 years to work in a ship- 
yard at Govan. Two years later he went into the mining indus- 
try of Lanarkshire and worked underground for r6 years. From 
1878 onwards he was an active trade unionist, although in the 
earlier years of this period he was earning only i8s. 6d. a week. 
In 1890 he was elected paid organizer for the Larkhall district 
and owing to his activity the Lanarkshire Miners’ Union soon 
reached a membership of 30,600. He took a prominent part in 
the formation of the Scottish Coal Trade Conciliation Board and 
its satisfactory results were largely attributable to his efforts. 
His abilities as a leader caused him to rise steadily from the 
chairmanship of the Scottish Trade Union Congress to the first 
presidency of the parliamentary committee of the Scottish Trade 
Union Congi'ess and in 1894 he became permanent president of 
the Scottish Miners’ Federation. In 1912 he was elected to the 
presidency of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain and the 
building up of this body has been the great work of his life. 
Politically his success has not been so great as on the industrial 
field and although he stood as a candidate for Parliament seven 
times he was never elected. His greatest poll was 3,847 in a 
three-cornered fight at Mid-Lanark in 1910. In 1885 he was 
elected a member of the district school board for Larkhall, a posi- 
tion which he filled for 20 years. His work on the Coal Indus- 
try Commission from March till June 1919 brought him into 
greater prominence, but he became very ill in Nov. 1919. In 
March 1920, as his health was no better, he tendered his resigna- 
tion from the presidency of the Miners' Federation, but the 
Federation refused to accept it and gave him leave of absence 
instead. In March 1921 ill-health compelled him to resign from 
the Federation and retire from public life. 

SMITH, ALFRED EMANUEL (1873- ), American poli- 

tician, was bom in New York City, Dec. 30 1873. The son 
of humble parents, his father being a truck driver, he was edu- 
cated in the St. James parochial school and for several years 
was employed in the Fulton Fish Market. He was very popu- 
lar with his associates and at the age of 29 was offered the 
Democratic nomination for the N.Y. Slate Assembly by the 
Tammany leader of the district in which he lived. He was 
elected for 1903 end by reelection served for 12 years. In 
Z91I he became Democratic leader in the Assembly and was 
appointed vice-chairman of the Factory Investigating Commit- 
tee Which made a searching inquiry into industrial conditions in 
the state, resulting in remedial legislation. In 2913 he was 
speaker of the Assembly. In 1915 be was chosen a ddegate to 
the State Constitutional Convention, taking an active pan in 
its {i^eedfrigs. He opposed the constitution as finally revised, 
-one tmiMi vcing that it contained a provision design^ to pre- 


vent New York City from having a majority of legialatoiii 
He stumped ” the state against its adoption and it was qyerr^ 
whelmingly rejected. The same year he was elected sheriff 
of New York county, then a lucrative post because of the sy$*) 
tem of fees (later abolished), and in 1917 president of the Boan} 
of Aldermen of New York City; In 1918 he was elected gover- 
nor of New York, defeating Charles S. Whitman4 As a membei? 
of the Assembly he had been a: strong supporter of woman 
suffrage, and in June 1919, as governor^ call^ a special session 
which ratified the woman suffrage amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. In 1920 he was again the Democratic nominee 
for governor, but was beaten in the overwhelming Republican 
landslide of that year; he lost, however, by only 73,000 votes, 
whereas the Democratic candidate for president was at the same 
time defeated by a million votes in New York state — a remark- 
able testimony to his own personal popularity. 

SMITH, ALFRED HOLLAND (1863- ), American railway 

official, was born in Cleveland, O., April 26 1863. He began work 
on the New York Central railway system as a messengier-boy in 
1879. After serving as a foreman of construction and in various 
capacities in the engineering department, he was in 1890 ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Kalamazoo division of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern railway. He was successively divi- 
sion superintendent, assistant general superintendent and general 
superintendent of the Lake Shore road. In 1902 he became 
general superintendent of the New York Central railroad; in 
1906 vice-president of the New York Central system; in 1914 
president. When the American railways were taken oi^by the 
U.S. Government Dec. 27 1917, he was appointed assistant direc- 
tor-general and it was he who worked out the form of central and 
regional administration under wliich the railways of the country 
were managed during the 26 months of Government operation. 
His aim, in which he succeeded, was to keep the management 
of the roads with their 2,000,000 employees, nearly all voters, in 
the hands of practical railway-men and, above all, out of poli- 
tics. He divided the country into two regions and later into seven, 
each region being in charge of a railway officer of experience 
and reputation, he himself taking charge of the most impor- 
tant region, the Eastern. These ivgional directors had complete 
authority and only broad matters of policy and inter-region- 
al questions were handled by the central (political) adminis- 
tration at Washington. In this way the railways were conducted 
throughout the war without great blunders or disorganization. 
On the completion of this important national service he was 
reflected president of the New York Central Lines in June 1919. 
It was largely due to him that the New York Central Lines were 
greatly strengthened in operating efficiency and financial credit. 

SMITH, FRANCIS HOPKINSON (1838-1915), American 
author, artist and engineer (see 25.260), died in New York City 
April 7 1915. His later writings included Kennedy Square 
(1911) ; The Arm-Chair at the Itm (1912); Charcoals of New and 
Old New York (1912); In Thackeray's London (1913) and In 
Dickens* London (1914). 

SMITH, SIR GEORGE ADAM (1856- ), British divine 

(see 25.261), was knighted in 1916, and from 1916 to 1917 was 
moderator of the general assembly of the United Free Church 
of Scotland. His later works include The Early Poetry of Israel 
(1^12) \ Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Holy Land (with 
J. G. Bartholomew, 1914) and Syria and the Holy Land (1918), 

SMITH, THEOBALD (1859- ), American pathologist, was 

born at Albany, N.Y., July 31 1859. He was educated at 
Cornell (Ph.B. x88i) and at the Albany Medical College (M.D. 
1883)4 In 1884 he was appointed director of the pathological 
laboratory of the Bureau of Animal Industry, in Washington, 
whore for 11 years he investigated infectious animal diseases. 
At the same time he was professor of bacteriology at Columbian, 
later known as George Washington, University. From 1 89 5 
to 1915 he was director of the patl^logical laboratory of the 
Massflichusetts State Board of Health, and alter it 896 . was pro- 
fessor of comparative pathology' at Harvard. In 2915 he wta^ 
appointed dtrector of the department of .anhnal |]^thdOgy of 
the Rockefeller institute for Mediical Research; .New* Yaski He 
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made important contributions to the relation between human 
and bovine tuberculosis. 

His numerous scientific papers include into Ifo 

Nature, CausaHon, and Prevention of Texas or Southern Cattle Fever 
(1893) ; Iftvestigations Concerning Bovine Tuberculosis with Special 
Reference to Diagnosis and i Prevention (1894); InvestigaHous of 
Diseases of DormsticaUd Animals (i$97)i The AggluHnaHve AffinU 
Ues Of RelaUd B^tena Parasitic in Different Hosts (1903) and Cer- 
tain Aspects of Natural and Acquired Resistance to iruherculosis and 
Their Bearing on Preventive Measures (1916), 

SMITH COLLEGE (see 2 5. 2 73). -^Between 1910 and 1921 
Smith College added to its equipment Burton Hall for biology, 
and the number of dwelling houses for students increased from 
r6 to 33* The library in 1920 contained 82,000 volumes and the 
Hillyer Art Gallery had increased its endowment to $roo,ooo 
and added largely to its collections. The college abandoned the 
system of admission by certificate and all students enter by 
examination. In 1919-20 there were 18 r teachers and 2,001 
students, of whom 31 were graduate students, and the endow- 
ment was $3,157,000, the total assets being over $6,000,000. A 
campaign for increased endowment was carried on in 1920, 
with the result that, when the promises were realized, the assets 
of the College would be over $9,000,000. The college publishes, 
besides its permanent bulletin, the Smith College Studies in 
history, modern lan^ages and classics, and contributions of 
the department of biology. President Seelye was succeeded in 
1910 by Marion LeRoy Burton (b. 1874), a graduate of Carlcton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and Yale Divinity School, who 
resigned in 1917 and was succeeded by William Allan Neilson 
(b. 1869), a graduate of Edinburgh and Harvard Universities. 
In the World War the Smith College ReHcf Unit, the pioneer 
among American college women units overseas, worked in 16 
villages in the Somme, France, affiliated with the American 
Fund for French Wounded, and later with the Red Cross, from 
July 19x7 until April 1920, with the exception of the period 
after the retreat of March 1918 until the following Jan., when 
the unit operated clubs and canteens and assisted in the hospitals 
at Beauvais and later behind the American front at Chfiteau- 
Thicrry, at Nancy, and in the Argonne. A small group of the 
Relief Unit worked with the refugees at Orleans in the autumn 
of 1918. Three Smith Canteen Units were organized and oper- 
ated under the Y.M.C.A. in France. Another small group 
worked as a Smith Unit with the Near East Relief in Armenia. 

(W. A. N.) 

SHITH-DORRIEK, SIR HORACE LOCKWOOD (1858- ), 

British general, was born May 26 1858. He joined the array in 
1876, took part in the Zulu war and in the Egyptian campaign of 
1882 and, attached to the Egyptian army, served at Suakin in 
1884 and afterwards on the Nile in 1885-^, for which he was 
given the D.S.O. He took part in the Tirah campaign of 1897-8 
and, showing conspicuous skill in handling troops, was rewarded 
with a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. Immediately afterwards he 
was summoned to the Sudan to lake part in the final advance to 
Khartum; for this he was promoted brevet colonel. He went out 
to the Cape in command of his regiment in 1899 and was shortly 
afterwards given a brigade and promoted major-general; he re- 
mained in the field in S. Africa, taking part in numerous opera- 
tions, until the end of 1901, when he was appointed adjutant- 
general in India. From 1903 to 1907 he acted, first as a district, 
and afterwards as a divisional commander, being promoted lieu- 
tenant-general in 1906. He was then brought home to take up the 
command at Aldershot, an appointment which he filled with 
marked success until 1912, when he was transferred to the 
Southern Command; he was promoted general that year. 

On the death of Gen. Grierson in Aug. 1914 while the Expe- 
ditibnary Force was still assembling in France, Sir H. Smith- 
Dorrien (who had been given the G.C.B. in 1913) was appointed 
commander of the II, Array Corps. At Mons, and during the sub- 
sequent retreat, the brunt of the enemy's onsets fell upon his 
troops, and when hard pressed near Le Cateau he found himself 
obliged tb halt and to give battle; by his resolute action he effec- 
tually cliecked pursuit, although his losses were somewhat heavy. 
He subsequently commanded his corps at the battle of the Marne, 
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on the Aisne, and during the severe fighting ih Flanders in Oct. 
and Nov, On the splitting up of the Expeditionary Force into 
two armies he was appointed to the command of the IL, receiving 
the G.G.M.G. for his services. This position he occupied until 
April I9t5, whenhe returned to England and was placed in charge 
of one of the Home Defence armies. In t he following Nov. he was 
I chosen to take charge of the oi:>erations against German East 
Africa, but he fell iU on the voyage out, was unable to take up the 
command, and had to return home. He was appointed lieutenant 
of the Tower in 1917 and in 1918 became governor and commander- 
in-chief at Gibraltar. 

SHOOT, REED. (1862- ), American politician, was born 

at Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 10 1862. He was educated in his 
native town and at the Brigham Young Academy, Provo, Utah. 
He amassed considerable wealth as a banker and woollen manu- 
facturer. In 1895 he was appointed one of the presidency of the 
Utah Stake of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
(Mormon), and in 1900 was made an apiostle. He was elected 
to the U.S. Senate from Utah in 1902 and reflected in 1908, 1914, 
and 1920. In 1903 attempts were made to prevent his entering 
the Senate because of his connexion with the Mormon church, 
and on the charge that he personally favoured polygamy and 
even that he himself was a polygamist. He was allowed to take 
his seat; but the matter was placed in the hands of the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections for further investigation. 
In June 1906 the Committee by a vote of 7 to 5 recommended 
that he be unseated; but as the personal charges against him 
had not been proved the Senate in Feb. 1907 by a vote of 42 to 
23 refused to remove him. In 1919 he was chairman of the 
Republican Senatorial Campaign Committee. In 1921 he was 
a leading advocate of the adoption of a sales-tax, but failed to 
obtain its acceptance by the Senate, though the movement was 
widely favoured in business circles. 

SMUTS, JAN CHRISTIAN (1870- ), S. African statesman, of 
Dutch descent, was bom at Cape Town in 1870, the son of J A. 
Smuts, member of the Legislative Assembly for Malmesbury, 
Cape Colony. He was educated at the Victoria College, Stellen- 
bosch, at the Cape University, and then went to Christ's College, 
Cambridge, where he took a ** double first " in the Law Tripos 
in 1894. In 1895 he returned to Cape Town and practised as an 
advocate of the Supreme Court of the Cape till the end of 1896, 
when he went to Johannesburg to practise as an advocate there. 
The rapidity of his success is shown by his appointment as State 
Attorney to the Transvaal Republic in 1898. Thus before he 
was 30 his remarkable ability was acknowledged, and, though he 
was opposed to the policy of President Kruger, his hand is to be 
recognized in the State documents of the Transvaal during the 
critical i>eriod which ended in the sending of the ultimatum to 
Great Britain and the outbreak of the S. African War of 1899- 
1902. During that war Smuts served throughout with Boer 
forces, rising during its latter period to the rank of general, and 
to the authority among his own people of one who had shown the 
possession of gifts as a leader in the field as brilliant as those 
which he was known to possess in the realm of the law. Thus 
when the negotiations for peace began Smuts stood out as one 
of the recognized Boer leaders. 

With Gren. Botha, he threw his influence during the negotia- 
tions into the scale for peace, and when, in 1907, responsible 
government was granted to the Transvaal, Smuts became the 
right-hand of Gen. Botha, the first Prime Minister of the Trans- 
vaal, in the Ministry which he then formed. As colonial secre- 
tary the bulk of the administrative work of the new Ministry 
fell to him, and his success as an administrator was then proved 
beyond subsequent doubt. He brought to his task an intellect 
of the first calibre— keen, quick, penetrating. His industry was 
untiring. Already a man of the world, he commanded the 
admiring devotion of his subordinates. These gifts would have 
secured for Smuts a position of great influence in any Ministry. 
They were no more than one of Smuts' many claims to such a 
position in the Botha Cabinet. He showed at once that he had 
high parliamentary ability. His rapid brain made him a mas- 
ter in debate. The complexities of legislation had no difi&- 
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tuitics for him. Hit mitid had a nattiiai bent towarda compro- 
ndte on unimportant points, and he showed again and again an 
almost uncanny gift for producing at a moment's notice the 
form of words that would give body to such compromises. 
His loyalty to, and affection for, Gen. Botha strengthened an 
influence thus already very strong, and when in 1909 the S. 
African National Convention met to draft an instrument for 
the union of the four S. African colonies, Smuts went to it as a 
delegate from the Transvaal with a reputation for ability and 
capacity second to that of no other delegate. High as it was, 
this reputation was enhanced by his work at the Convention. 
He had gathered round him a staff of experts, had thought out 
a scheme of union, had worked out its details, was prepared to 
put this framework before the first meeting. Such foresight had 
its reward, the more because it was buttressed during the de- 
bates of the Convention by the same readiness in debate, the 
same clear recognition of essentials, the same natural disposi- 
tion towards compromise on details, and the same quickness' 
in producing verbal formulae, as Smuts had already shown 
in the Transvaal Parliament. 

When union was accomplished Smuts became for S. Africa 
what he had been for the Transvaal-^the right-hand of Gen. 
Botha, the first Prime Minister of the Union, His success, 
both administrative and parliamentary, in the Transvaal was 
repeated os a minister of the Union. As Minister of the Interior, 
of Mines, and of Defence, he bore the lion's share of the early 
administrative work of the Union. His Defence Act, passed in 
1912, was a model of organkation, and the speech in which he 
moved its second reading in the Uiuon House of Assembly 
established his reputation throughout S. Africa. 

llius on the outbreak of the World War in 1914, when Gen. 
Botha declared for the most loyal support of the British Govem- 
meut, the bulk of the burden of organizing the military forces of 
the Union fell upon Smuts. It was sustained With complete 
success. I'ho expedition agilinst German S.W, Africa, and the 
crushing of the rebellion in the Union in 1914, both bore testi- 
mony to his capacity as an organizer of victory. He took com- 
mand of the Union columns invading German S.W. Africa 
from the S. and carried through that part of the campaign with 
great boldness of strategy and complete success. Then Botha 
and Smuts turned to other fields of war. Expeditionary forces 
were organized against German E. Africa and to take part with 
the Allies in the fighting on the western front in Europe. In 
Feb. 1916 Smuts was appointed by the British Government 
commandcr-in-chief of the Imperial forces operating in German 
E. Africa. He had been offered the appointment in Nov. 1915, 
but had then declined. When he took command, the opera- 
tions against German E. Africa had reached a state of stalemate. 
He conducted his campaign with great vigour, exacting from 
his troops heavy sacrifices of long marching in that trying cli- 
mate, and before the end of 1916 he had reduced the German 
forces to the position of fugitive bands. Then another duty 
called him away from E. Africa. At the end of 1916 Mr. Lloyd 
George became Prime Minister of Great Britain and at once 
summoned the Im|>erial War Cabinet, General Smuts went to 
it as the representative of S. Africa. So useful did he prove 
himself to be in that position that he became the only perma- 
nent Dominion member of the Imperial War Cabinet. With 
Botha he represented S. Africa at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
and returned to S. Africa after peace was signed, only to lose 
Botha almost immediately and to find himsdf, by the sudden 
death of his leader and dose friend, Prime Minister of the Union 
in Sept. 11^19. ^ 

The political position in S, Africa was menacing. The Nation- 
alist agitation, led by Gen. Hertzog, had grown among the 
Dutch-speaking people during the war. Resentment at being 
involved in the quarrels of Europe had fed it. The old passion 
i.|jQf the Butch of S, Africa for peaceful isolation had revived in 
,^^^.^ull strengths Smuts speedily made up his mind that the 
y. sense of the country must be tested by a general election. It 
l^|took plnft in the spring of 1920 and left Smuts and his party 
ifritbout the semblance of a dear majority in Parliament. Smuts 


held office by the grace of the Unionists. He had ao doubt as 
to the needs of his position. S. Africa required an established 
Government; it must be formed by combination between his 
followers and one of the other parries. His natural impulse 
was for reconciliation with the Nationalists, and he sought 
rccondliation with them, but on one dear condition. They 
must repudiate their Republican aims; and S. Africa must 
remain willingly a state of the British group of nations. This 
condition the Nationalists refused. Then Smuts turned to the 
Unionists, who throughout the war had supported the Botha 
Ministry as the one safeguard of member^Up for the S. African 
state of the British Common ready 
self-sacrifice theJJmoniits accepted hii^ inttmt^n; The two 
parties one, the Unionists becoming members 

of the S.<sUrican party, which had been Botha's party and was 
now led by Smuts. The general election of March 1921 fol- 
lowed, and gave the new party a decisive victory at the polls 
and a dear and substantid majority in the Parliament of the 
Union. (B. K. L.) 

SMYTH, ETHEL (1858- ), English musical composer, 

was born in London on April 23 1858, the daughter of Gen. J. H. 
Smyth. She began her musical studies at Leiprig in 1877, 
becoming a pupil of Heinrich von Herzogenberg, then conductor 
of the Bach Verein, whose wife was an intimate friend of 
Johannes Brahms. She was thus thrown from the first into a 
highly intellectual musical society. Her earliest works, princi- 
pally chamber music, were performed at Leipzig; her first orches- 
tral works being produced by (Sir) August Manns at the Crystal 
Palace concerts and the symphony concerts started in 1886 by 
(Sir) George Henschcl. She also produced a Mass, performed 
in 1893 at the Albert Hall. Subsequently she turned her atten- 
tion to opera, her first work in this direction being Fantasio, 
based upon a book by De Musset (produced at Weimar 1898 and 
revived at Karlsruhe 1901). This was followed by Der Wald^ 
produced at Dresden in 1901 and at Coven t Garden, London, in 
1902, and New York 1903; and The Wreckers^ produced under the 
title Strandrecht ” at Leipzig and Prague in 1906, at His 
Majesty's theatre, London, in 1909, and at Covent Garden in 
xgio. Her opera, The Boatswain's Mate, written for a German 
theatre, but, owing to the war, not produced there, was pro- 
duced in London in 1915, and was revived in 1918 and met with 
considerable success. She also published in 1907 a series of 
songs with instrumental accompaniment, and in 1913 four 
orchestral songs. Miss Smyth, who received the degree of 
Mus. Doc. from Durham University in 1910, became known 
as a leading militant suffragette, and, besides other music writ- 
ten for the cause, produced The March of the Women (1911). In 
1Q19 she published two volumes of brightly written autobiogra- 
phy and reminiscences under the title Impressions that Remained, 
and in 1921 another book, Streaks of Life, On Jan. x 1922 she 
was created D.B.E. 

SMYTH, HERBERT WEIR (1857- ), American classical 

scholar, was born at Wilmington, Del., Aug. 8 1857. He was 
educated at Swarthmore (A.B. 1876), Harvard (A.B. 1878), 
Leipzig, and G 5 ttingen (Ph.D. 1884). During 1883-5 he was 
instructor in Greek and Sanskrit at Williams College, and then 
for two years was reader in Greek at Johns Hopkins. From 
X887 to 1901 he was professor of Greek at Bryn Mawr. In the 
latter year he was called to Harvard as professor of Greek and in 
1902 was appointed Eliot professor of Greek literature, succeed- 
ing William Watson Goodwin, During 1899-1900 he was pro- 
fessor of the Greek language and literature at the American 
Classical School at Athens. From 1889 to 1904 he was secre- 
tary of the American Philological Association and editor of its 
I'ransaetions and in 1904 was elected president. He became a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a member 
of the Americah Philosophical Society and vice-president of the 
Egypt Exploration Society. 

Hie works include The Sacred Literature of the Jains (1894, a 
translation); The Ionic Dialect (1894); Greek Melk Poets (t900); 
Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges (1915) ; Greek Grammar for 
Colleges (1920). He was also author of The Greek Language in its 
RelaHon to the Psychology of the Ancient Greeks (read before the Con- 
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P?* of Am ^ ^enew the St, Louis Expowtioa iu I9<H): 
" AjRpcts of Greek ConMivatism (in Harvard Stadm in Classical 
PhiMogy, 19^) -, " Greek Conceptions of Immortality from Homer 
to Plato ” (in i 7 annrd Essays on Classical Subjects, 191a) and 
variouB contributions to phitoloRicai journals. He was editor of the 
Greek Series far CoUeges and Schools (ao vols.). 

SNOWDBNp PHIULIP (1864- ), British Labour politician, 

was born at Cowling, Yorks, July 18 1864. He was educated 
partly privately and partly at a board school, and in 1886 entered 
the Civil Service. In 1893 he retired, and devoted himself to 
journalism and lecturing, becoming well known for his ardent 
advocacy of extreme socialistic views. He unsuccessfully con- 
tested Blackburn in 1900 and Wakefield in 1902, and in 1903 he 
became chairman of the Independent Labour party. He held 
this position until 1906, and in that year was returned as So- 
cialist member for Blackburn. He sat on various royal commis- 
sions, including those on the Civil Service and Venereal Dis- 
eases, and from 1917 to 1919 was again chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Labour party. Mr. Snowden made himself extremely 
unpopular during the World War owing to his pacifist opinions, 
and was one of the Socialist members of Parliament who lost 
their seats at the general election of 1918. He had married in 
190S Miss Ethel Annikin, who became well known as a speaker 
and writer on social subjects. In 1920 she went to Russia as a 
member of one of the various Labour delegations invited to in- 
spect Soviet conditions of government. She published on her 
return an account of her experiences, under the title of Through 
Bolshevik Russia (1920). 

SOCIALISM (see 25.301*). — Socialism is at once a theory, or 
rather a whole body of theories, and a movement, or rather a 
number of movements more or less closely connected. The name 
has been used during the past century to describe many different 
social theories, in all of which a common character has been per- 
ceived. In recent times it has come to be used less with reference 
to any definite theory than for the purpose of describing the 
movements in various countries which have adopted the name 
or have declared their adhesion to Socialism. It is thus possible, 
in setting out to give a summary account of Socialism, to describe 
it either by its connotation, that is to say, in terms of the ideas 
for which it stands, or by its denotation, that is, in terms of the 
groups and parties which profess allegiance to it. But neither of 
these methods of description is by itself satisfactory, nor is it 
pos-sible by either, or even by a combination of both, to arrive at 
a satisfactory or adequate definition of Socialism. The word is 
used, and has been used increasingly in recent years, in a number 
of different and frequently overlapping senses. It has changed 
its meaning with time: but the changes have not served to clarify 
it, but rather to increase the number of different senses in which 
the term is used. 

It would be well to begin by ruling altogether out from the 
scope of this article certain iK)pular uses of the term which have 
been current especially during the past generation. The well- 
known phrase, “ We are all Socialists now,’^ and the constant 
references to ** socialistic legislation,” only serve to obscure the 
real meanings which attach to the word. When it is said that, 
** We are all Socialists now,” all that is meant is that everyliody 
now^adays is prepared to agree that a greater measure of govern- 
mental intervention both in industry and in the affairs of society 
generally is necessary than was currently regarded as necessary 
or even possible 100 years ago. 

The phrase socialistic legislation ” again is frequently used 
to cover almost any extension of governmental activity in the 
sphere either of industry or of provision under the State or under 
local government auspices for the needs, of the people. The 
phrase “ socialistic taxation ” is used, with a greater approxima- 
tion to accuracy, in reference to those forms of taxation which 
aim not merely at producing revenue for the public authorities, 
but at bringing about an actual readjustment in the distribution 
of incoifne in the community, arrive<i at by the unregulated opera- 
tion of capitalist economic forces. Again, almost any extension 
in the sphere of local government action, such as the taking over 
of a tramway system or the establishment of banking or insur- 
ance' facilities by a local authority, is frequently referred to as 


municipal socialism,” even if the public body which inaugu- 
rates this policy does not consist of members who profess any 
allegiance to, or have any sympathy with^ the doctrines of any 
Socialist party or group. All these and similar uses of the word 
“ Socialism ” are here ruled out of consideration. 

The word ” Socialism ” first came into use in the third or fourth 
decade of the igth century in England and France. The first- 
known literary reference to it occurs in the ** Poor Man’s Guar- 
dian ” in 1833 ; but it is believed that the word was occasionally 
used at an earlier date in both France and England. In Great 
Britain it was most frequently used during the first half of the 
19th century in reference to the doctrines associated with the 
name of Ro^rt Owen and his disciples, and to the theories of the 
anti-capitalist economists, such as W. Thompson, who were 
largely affected by Owenite teaching. In France the name simi- 
larly attachetl itself to the doctrines of thinkers of whom the most 
important were followers of St. Simon and Fourier. Its use then 
spread much more rapidly on the continent of Europe than in 
Great Britain, and it was mainly in connexion with the growth of 
continental Socialist movements (Louis Blanc in 1848; the First 
International Working Men’s Ass^iation in the ’sixties and the 
Paris Commune of 1871) that it was used by English writers, 
until it was reimported into Great Britain as the name applied to 
a constructive body of doctrines in the early ’eighties, especially 
under the auspices of H. M. Hyndman and the Democratic 
Federation (subsequently the Social Democrat Federation). 

It is im})ortant to realize that in all its modern meanings the 
word ** Socialism ” refers definitely to doctrines and movements 
which owe their rise to the growth of large-scale production and 
the capitalist system in industry. It is, indeeil, sometimes ap- 
plied to theories and Utopian speculations, such as those of Sir 
Thomas More, which have no direct reference to any particular 
stage of social evolution and are merely attempts to outline the 
stnicture of an ideal commonwealth. But, although such Uto- 
pias as those of Plato and More may present features of resem- 
blance to the doctrines of modem Socialism, there is no real 
connexion between these and the theories or attitudes towards 
property which are sometimes comprehended under the terms 
“ mediaeval Socialism ” and “ mediaeval Communism.” Social- 
ism, as a body of doctrine and as a movement applicable to 
modern conditions — and these are the senses of the term which 
matter to the student — ma<le its appearance when the changes 
in methods of production and transport, which are usually de- 
scribed as the “ Industrial Revolution,” had created the modem 
working class or “proletariat,” and had caused this class to 
make the attempt to organize for common protection against the 
the evil effects of new industrial conditions. 

Modern Socialism, although it has claimed many adherents 
belonging to other classes, is thus essentially a working-class or 
“ proletarian ” movement, in that it is based upon and directly 
due to t he rise of the “ proletariat ” as a distinct social class capa- 
ble of independent class organization and suffering under a sense 
of injustice and inhibition. The Socialism of the Owenite period 
serves in certain respects very clearly to reveal this essential 
character of the movement. Owen himself has indeed been de- 
scribed by subsequent social thinkers — by Marx, for example-— 
as a “Utopian” Socialist; but the rise of the Owenite move- 
ment is very clearly and directly traceable to the actual eco- 
nomic conditions of the early 19th century. It was out of his 
experience as a factory manager and owner at New Lanark and 
elsewhere that Owen developed his Socialist doctrines; and, in 
the minds of most of his followers even more than Owen him- 
self, these doctrines possessed always a close and definite rela- 
tion to the rise of the working class to social consciousness and 
to the possibility of social power. Thus, while Owen was ex- 
pounding his doctrine of ideal Codperative or Socialist commu- 
nities, and endeavouring to demonstrate by practical experiment 
possibilitios of achieving Socialism by the foundation of ^ch 
communities in the midst of a rapidly developing capitalist en- 
vironment, many of those who were most affected by his doc- 
trines were engaged either, as economists, in developing their 
critique of the current economic theories based on capitali^^ or, 
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as leaders in the new<b6tn working-class movement, in endeav* 
ouring to organize the proletariat for the winning ol control 
over industry and over the machinery of Society. The Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union, in which Owenite ideas 
played so large a part, was organized by men who were aiming 
not merely at the protection, of the working class in face of 
the adverse conditions created by the new factory system, but 
at a definite transforniation of the industrial order and the 
winning of control; over industty for the ■ ‘ productive classes/’ 
This aim was even more clearly defined in the other great 
** Owenite ” union of the period, the Builder’s Union, and Jts 
abortive plan of 1833 for the formation of a Grand National Gild 
ol Builders. 1 The Chartist movement, which was largely in- 
fluenced by Owenite and Socialist ideas, was dehnitely aiming at 
the conquest of political power by the organized working class 
with a view to social transformation. 

Socialism in Great Britain thus came into existence as: (1) 
a challenge to the orthodox economic theories of Ricardo and 
other writers; and (a) an attempt to win power in Society for the 
organized working class. It was, however, left for later thinkers^ 
and above all for Karl Marx (1818-83), to take up where they 
had been dropped by the original English pioneers both the anti- 
capitalist economic teachings and the endeavour to build up the 
working-class movement into a constructive fbree aiming at the 
transformation of the social order. The Socialism of Karl Marx 
is frequently contrasted with the Socialism of previous thinkers 
as being “ scientific,” whereas their Socialism was ” Utopian.” 
But, in fact, Marx’s Socialism was very largely based upon that 
of the earlier thinkers and working-class leaders, although he Ibr 
the first time formulated into a definite system the views and the 
policy which they had only suggested and sought after.,. ■ 

All modern Socialism, even that of the schools which tepudiate 
or at least profess no allegiance to Marx, has been profoundly 
influenced by him. This applies even to those schools of Anar- 
chist Communists and French and Italian Syndicalists who 
seem to have least in common with Marxian teaching; for, even 
in their case, many Marxian ideas have blended with the ideas 
wliich they have derived from other Socialist and ^i^^-Socialist 
thinkers, such as F. J. Proudhon; and, although they have in- 
terpreted the Marxian teaching difTercntly, a great deal of it has 
found its way into their systems and policies. 

Marx’s first important contribution to Socialist thinking, The 
Communist Manifesto (1847), which was drafted jointly by 
him and Friedrkdi Engels, is generally recognized as the starting 
point of the modern Socialist movement. His Das Kapital, of 
which the first volume was published in 1867, is the working-out 
into a system of the most vital ideas originally presented in The 
Commumst Manifesto. These works have, of course, been trans- 
lated into practically all European languages, and their ideas 
have geuer^y passed into the common stock of European Social- 
ist thought. This has hitherto been true of Great Britain in a 
less degree than of any other important industrial country; but 
even English Socialism began in the ’eighties on an essentially 
Marxian foundation, and, although Marx fell into disfavour with 
British Socialists in the ’nineties and in the earlier years of the 
present century, there has recently been an important revival of 
the study of his works among the more radical section of the 
British working-class movement. In other countries the or- 
ganized Socialist movement is in practically all cases definitely 
Marxian, and bases its thinking and its propaganda throughout 
on Marxian terminology and Marxian ideas. Thus we find 
that, as divergent currents have again and again appeared in 
European Socialism, the name of Marx and his fundamental 
conceptions have been invoked, for the pur|K>se of justifying 
widely divergent policies and conceptions. During the past few 
years, for example, a great pamphleteering controversy has been 
prcKeeding between Nikolai Lenin on the one side and Karl 
Kaulsky on the other, representing two very different tendencies 
in European Socialism. Each of these writers bases his conten- 
tions on an almost theological reverence for the words of Marx, 
and seeks to justify his position by copious quotations from 
Marx’s books and manifestos. 


In the ctltidsm which has been directed against Mairx by or- 
thodox economists In many counttiea^ attention has been pa^ 
mainly to his theory of v^ue, and only in a considerably less 
degree to his theory of history. This is unfortunate; for there is 
no doubt that the theory of value has played a quite secondary 
part to the so-called materialist conception of history in the 
influence which Marx’s teaching has exercised on the modem 
working-class movement. The theory of value, as it was pre- 
sented by Marx, and hia attempt to build a theoretical economic 
system on the idea of labour as the source of value and exploi- 
tation as consisting in the appropriation by a privileged cla^, 
the owners of the means of production, oi the surplus value 
created by labour, was mainly a criticism and inversion, to suit 
Socialist ends, of the current economics of Marx’s own day. Like 
Thompson and the earlier English economists to whom he owed 
so much, Marx took the Ricardian theory of value and drew 
from it conclusions by no means acceptable to orthodox economic 
* theorists. Undoubtedly his. ideas of surg^|ij0|i^’\ nnid ex- 
ploitation resulting from the individual apptopnation of ‘‘sur- 
plus value,” played an Important part in creating the sense of 
injustice and oppressum'^niong the workers; but by themselves 
they would nevci;*hkve sufficed to give Marx his dominant posi- 
tion as the theorist of modern Socialism. 

This position depends far more on his theory of history, the 
effect which was to give to those members of the working 
class who encountered his teaching the sense of possessing a mis- 
} Sion and of having on their side the great world forces of social 
transformation. Interpreting historical changes as the result of 
the operation of economic forces, Marx insisted that to each stage 
in the evolution of the means of production there corresponds an 
evolution in the forms of political society and in the class struc- 
ture of society. The industrial system of the 19th century, he 
claimed, had called into existence a new social class, the property- 
less, wage-earning “proletariat”; for, although there had been 
capitalists and wage-earners in earlier stages of social evolution, 
the economic structure of Society had not before been based 
upon the dominance of the capitalists as a class. Nor had the 
“ proletariat ” been called into existence as a class, confronting 
the possessing capitalists throughout the industrial system in 
all the countries of the world which had reached the capitalist 
phase. The next stage in social evolution, according to Marx, 
would be the rise to power of the “ proletariat,” and, just as the 
capitalists had risen to power and displaced or absorbed the 
privileged classes with which social authority had previously 
rested, so the “proletariat ” under the system of large-scale indus- 
try would improve its organization and increase its strength 
until it was able to do battle with, and to overthrow, the capital- 
ist class. In expounding this theory of “economic determinism ” 
or the “ materialist conception of history,” Marx made a number 
of prophecies concerning the actual future of capitalist indus- 
trialism which have not thus far been at all completely verified. 
The progressive elimination of the small capitalist, the aggrega- 
tion of the control of capital into fewer and fewer hands, the 
progressive “ misery ” of the “ proletariat,” which Marx prophe- 
sied, are forecasts in which truth and falsehood are intertwined. 
But these prophecies concerning the actual course of events are 
in no sense vital to his central idea, which is that of the gradual 
rise to power of the “ proletariat ” or working class, and the con- 
quest by it of economic authority, resulting necessarily in the 
transformation of the political structure of Society and in the 
abolition of social classes. 

It is easy to see that this doctrine was bound to exercise a 
strong fascination over the minds of those men and women of 
the working classes who were brought into contact with it. 
Whereas, without some such theory they were conscious only of 
the enormous strength of the forces to which they were subject, 
and of their manifest weakness as almost property-less wage- 
earners, living in constant insecurity, at the mercy of trade 
fluctuations which resulted periodically in widespread unemploy^ 
meat, Marx gave them the sense of fulfilling an historic mi^on, 
and of having on their side a world-force far more powerful ithan 
the huge economic and political strength which seemed to bein 
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the possesrion of the ruHog classes of the day. It Is this One 
thingi and one thing only^ that explains the veneration in whidi 
Marx is held throughout practically the whole Socialist move* 
ment. It was he, who, tnore than anyone else, gave the working 
class a sense of power, and imported into their efforts towards 
organization and concerted resistance to the evils t^o which they 
found themselves subject a conscious purpose not merely of 
combating capitalism^ but also of replacing it. 

In the earlier article some account was given of the rise of 
Socialist parties in various European countries. This rise contin- 
ued at an increasing pace in later years, a great impetus having 
been given to the Socialist forces in almost all parts of Europe by 
the circumstances of the World War. 

There was in 1921 in evciy industrialized country at least one 
Socialist party, pos^ssing in the majority of cases a consider- 
able reprewntation in its national Parliament. Indeetl, in many 
countries there had come into being more than one Socialist pari- 
ty ; for the process of unification of Socialist political forces which 
had been proceeding steadily up to the outbreak of the war gave 
place to a separatist tendency, which resulted in a regrouping of 
forces in most of the countries in which the movement was strong. 
The first cause of these divisions was the attitude of Socialists 
towards the outbreak of the World War. In almost all bellig- 
erent countries the Socialist parties became divided over the 
issues of the war. In some cases these divisions of opinion re- 
sulted in actual cleavages within the various parties; in others 
the parties held together, but acute divisions of opinion contin- 
ued inside them. These differences were greatly accentuated by the 
Russian revolutions of 1917, which inevitably exercised a very 
powerful influence on Socialist opinion throughout the world. 
Just as, in its earlier days as an organized political movement, 
Socialism always tended to look back to the Paris Commune of 
1871, it now even more definitely looks back to the Russian 
revolutions of 1917, upon which the most acute divisions of 
opinion in the world of Socialism to-day are based. Any attempt, 
therefore, to analyze the forces at work in the Socialist movement 
of the various countries in 1921 must begin by taking into account 
the new alignment of opinion caused by the Russian revolutions. 

The first Russian revolution of 1917 was universally acclaimed 
by Socialists throughout the world. It meant for them the over- 
throw of Tsardom and' the destruction of the most powerful and 
complete absolutist monarchy left in the world. Moreover, ref- 
ugees from Russia had played an important part in the Socialist 
movement in almost all countries in which it had become organ- 
ized. It was not the first of the Russian revolutions but the 
coup of Nov. 1917 that divided acutely the Socialists of the vari- 
ous countries. Everywhere the left wing of the Socialists acclaimed 
the Bolshevik Revolution, while the right wing was hostile to 
what it regarded as the overthrow of the “ democratic institu- 
tions which had been introduced under the Kerensky regime. 

During the following years, from 19 18-21, the differences with- 
in the Socialist ranks resulting from the Bolshevik Revolution 
were steadily accentuated. Under the auspices of the Russian 
Bolsheviks, or Communists as they now call themselves, with 
a definite reference back to The Communist Manifesto of 1847, a 
new international organization of Socialism, the Third or Mos- 
cow International, was inaugurated, and an appeal was made to 
the “proletariat'' in all countries to rally to this new body, of 
which the fundamental ideas were the overthrow of the capitalist 
regime by the intensive prosecution of the class war, involving 
the use of force, and the assumption by the “proletariat'" of 
dictatorship over Society during the “transitional period," 
which would be necessary both for the combating of the at- 
tempts of the “ counter-revolution " to regain power, and for the 
laying of the foundations of a Socialist or Communist society 
free from doss distinctions. During the years after the Bolshevik 
Revolution these Communist doctrines gradually spread over 
Europe, and resulted in the formation in most countries of 
Communist groups and parties of varying degrees of importance. 
Sometimes these began by working as groups within the existing 
Socialist parties, and sometimes they succeeded in winning over 
to their side a majority of the Older Socialist parties, which thuS 
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became Communist, In other cases, however, the Communistls 
unable to command a majority in the Socialist parties in othet^ 
countries, founded new and rival parties of their own. 

Thus in 1921 the position of European SodaHsm was extra- 
ordinarily complicated, as a reference to the state of affairs in a 
few of the principal countries will readily indicate. In Franco 
the Communists had succeeded in securing a majority in the 
ranks of the French Socialist party, and it had thereupon changed 
its name to the French Communist party. The minority, which 
refused to accept the change in name and policy, thereupon re- 
formed the Socialist party as a coalition of right wing and central 
elements* In Italy the Socialist party, which was throughout 
opposed to Itaiian participation in the war, at first affiliated to 
the Moscow International; but subsequently differences arose as 
to the strategy to be adopted, and these led to a split in the 
ranks of the party, the extreme Communists, who were in a 
minority, seceding and forming a Communist party of their 
own, while the right and centre, including many Communists, 
held together as the Italian Socialist party. In Germany the 
Social Democratic party split during the war. A majority sec- 
tion of the party supported the German Government in the 
prosecution of the war and voted war credits. Gradually a 
minority party formed, and finally the anti-war elements left 
the Social Democratic party and formed the Independent Social- 
ist party. After the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia two small 
Communist parties were also formed in Germany. In 1920 the 
majority of the Independent Socialist party resolved upon 
adhesion to the Moscow International and united with the 
Communist factions to form the German Communist party. 
The right wing of the Independent Socialist party continued in 
existence under the old nan^e; and there were thus in Germany, 
in 1921, three distinct parlies, Social Democrats or Majority 
Socialists, Independent Socialists, and Communists. In Great 
Britain the position was somewhat different; for political action 
was taken through the Labour party, a federation of trade unions, 
Socialist societies and kindred bodies. Of the Socialist societies, 
the British Socialist party, the direct descendant of the Social 
Democratic Federation, the earliest Socialist l>ody in Great Brit- 
ain, affiliated to the Moscow International and became the nu- 
cleus of a Communist party which applied for affiliation to the 
Labour party, but was refused. The Independent Labour party, 
which, unlike the Labour party as a whole, was hostile to par- 
ticipation in the war, nevertheless remained affiliated to the 
Labour party. There were thus only two groups undertaking 
political action in Great Britain — the Labour party, including 
the Independent Labour party, on the one hand, and the small, 
but militant, Communist party on the other. 

These instances, drawn from a very much larger number,^ 
serve to illustrate the general character of the divisions which had 
arisen in the world Socialist movement since the Russian Revo- 
lutions of 1917. As the movement has been divided nationally, so 
a division has taken place in the international organization of 
Socialism. Before the war most of the Socialist parties of the 
world were loosely held together by the Congresses of the “ Sec- 
ond International," of which the first was hel<i in 1889, Out 
of the Congresses developed the International Socialist Bureau, 
which was formed in 1900. The Bureau was unable to function 
effectively during the war, both because communications were to 
a large extent interrupted, and because of the differences of 
opinion between and among the various national sections. 
Various attempts were made to secure united action by all the 
national Socialist parties; but, in face of the opposition of the 
Governments and of internal differences, these pix)duccd little 
result, the attempt to call an International Socialist conference 
at Stockholm in 1918 breaking down. The Socialist parties of 
the Allied countries, however, held a number of conference^, and 
drew up a declaration of war aims, which exercised a certain 
influence. Immediately on the conclusion of hostilities steps 
were taken to convene a full International Socialist: conference, 
and an attempt was made to reform the pre-war Socialist In- 
ternational. . The reformed body, however, known as the Sec* 
ond International," never became, in face of acute differences 
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ol at all fully repveseiitative, and during 99x9 and 1996 

there were numerous secessions from it, until it came to consist 
principally of the British JUbour party, the German Social 
Democratic party (Majority Socialists), and the Socialist parties 
of a number of small countries such as Sweden, Poland, Belgium 
and Holland. A number of Sodalist parties held aloof l^th from 
the Second and from the Third International, and these bodies 
in 1900 formed a provirional International Working Union,*’ 
of which the aim was the reconstitution at a later stage of a 
fully representative and inclusive Socialist International. This 
provisional body, sometimes known as the “ Vienna Interna* 
tional/* includes the British Independent Labour party, the Gcr* 
man Independent Socialist party, the French and Swiss Socialist 
parties, and a number of others. The Italian Socialists were in 
1931 unconnected with any of the three Internationals. 

There can be no doubt that the division pf opinion in the 
Sodalist ranks which is reflected in these divisions in national 
and international organization is very profound. With the growth 
of parliamentary representation, the political Socialist parties 
of the various countries have been becoming steadily more 
moderate and constitutional in their outlook. But the Moscow 
revolution, accomplished by insurrectionary methods and by 
“ proletarian ** direct action, represented a challenge to the 
constitutional political attitude of the more orthodox Socialist 
parties. Those which have rallied to the call of Moscow profess 
to be the only true inheritors of the Marxian tradition and the 
legitimate successors of the International Working Men’s 
Association, or First International,” of 1864. It is still im* 
possible in X931 to forecast the result of the con^cts between this 
section and the older Socialist parties; but it seems likely that 
the divisions which have come into existence will be to a con* 
aiderable extent permanent, even if the ultimate point of cleav* 
age has not yet been discovered. 

James Bonar on p. 301 of vol. a 5 defines Socialism as *‘that 
policy or theory which aims at securing by the action of the cen- 
tral democratic authority a better distribution and, in due subor- 
dination thereunto, a better production of wealth than now pre- 
vails.” It will be clear from what has been said above that this 
definition is certainly no longer adequate or correct in 1921, 
even if it could be regarded as adequate at the time at which it 
was made. It is as true now as then that all schools of Socialism 
are united in seeking a better distribution and also a better pro- 
duction of wealth; but it cannot be assumed that this is sought 
solely or even mainly through the action of the central dem- 
ocratic authority,” or that many Socialists would agree that 
any such body as a ** central democratic body ’’exists in the com- 
munity as it is organized to-day. Any present-day definition of 
Socialism would certainly have to emphasize the fact that it seeks 
not merely a better distribution and production of wealth, but a 
fundamental reorganization in the whole system of organized 
Society, political as well as economic. At the time when Bonar 
wrote, Socialists, especially in Great Britain, were largely en- 
gaged in combating the still prevalent doctrines of laissez-faire 
politicians and economists, and in seeking to emphasize the 
necessity for a greater measure of collective regulation of the 
social and economic life of the community. In Great Britain, 
more than elsewhere, many Socialists came to regard the politi- 
cal State, or machinery of government, as the principal instru- 
ment of this regulation, and to look forward to the transition to 
Socialism mainly through the nationalization, or transference to 
State ownership, of all vital industries and services, together 
with an extension of municipal ownership in the sphere of local 
public-utility services. This idea of the form of the transition to 
Socialism fitted in well with the stress which was laid, dur- 
ing the ’nineties and the earlier years of the aoth century, 
upon political action. This period witnessed the formation, first 
of the Independent Labour party, and then in 1900 of the Labour 
Representation Committee, which subsequently became the 
Labour party. It was also the period during which the Fabian 
Society, with its propaganda of political permeation, largely 
influenced British SodaUsm^ and diverted it from the Marxism 
of its earlier development in the ’eighties. 


But from tqxo onwards new currents of opixiiou increaih 
in^y afiecting these accepted dogmas of Sodaiiam, both in 
Great Britain and elsewhere^ Important, in this connexion, is 
the rise of the Syndicalist movement in France, which was at its 
zenith in the earlier years of the aoth century, and of the Sodal^ 
ist Labour party and the Industrial Workers of the Worid in the 
United States of America. There were important differences 
between the standpoints of French Syndicalism, which was de- 
rived largely from the semi-Anarchist doctrines of Proudhon and 
his school, and American Industrial Unionism, based by Daniel 
De Leon and his followers upon the large-scale and trustified ” 
American capitalist system. But they were alike in stressing 
rather the economic than the political character of the transi- 
tion to a Sodalist system, and in demanding more aggressive 
action by the workers in the industrial field. In Great Britain 
and in other European countries these doctrines^ although they 
were not accepted in their completeness, exerdsed a powerful 
influence, seen espedally in Great Britain in the rise of the 
Guild Socialist movement after 1912 (see Guild Socialism). 

Whereas Syndicalism and, in some of its forms, Industrial 
Unionism directly challenged the utility of Socialist political 
action and demanded an exclusive concentration upon the indus- 
trial field, the Guild Sodalists never took up this attitude, but 
sought, without disparaging political action, to secure an intensi- 
fication of industrial activity, and in particular a change in the 
attitude of Socialists towards the problem of industrial control. 
Their influence in this direction has extended far beyond their 
own ranks, and it is not too much to say that the effect of the 
various movements possessing largely an industrial character 
—Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, Guild Sodalism, etc. — 
has been to bring about a revolution in Socialist thinking on this 
question. It is no longer assumed by Socialists that nationaliza- 
tion is necessarily desirable, or that the transference of industry 
to the State, even if it be accomplished by a political victory of 
Sodalists, furnishes an adequate solution of the industrial prob- 
lem. Most Socialists are agreed in desiring, in a greater or less 
degree, as an integral part of any Socialist system, the control of 
the administration of industry by the organized workers by hand 
and brain who are engaged in it. 

Nor has this change in the attitude of Socialists towards the 
problem of industry been without its effect in other spheres of 
policy. As Socialism passed from its earlier revolutionary into 
its middle purely constitutional and political phase, it came 
gradually to be assumed that the realization of Socialism would 
involve only the capture of political power by the Sodalist par- 
ties and the use of the existing machinery of Sodety — modified 
perhaps in certain particulars, but remaining essentially the 
same — for sodalist instead of for individualist ends. There is 
now acute division of opinion on this question; but most Social- 
ists are far more ready than in 1910 to agree that the realization 
of Socialism would involve not a mere conquest of political power 
and the assumption of control over the machinery of government 
by the workers, but also a profound transformation in the ma- 
chinery of government itself. By Lenin and the Communists 
(see Lenin’s The State and Revolution for the best statement of 
this point of view) the State is regarded as purely a “ capitalist 
organ,” the tool of a dominant dass in Sodety. In the words of 
The Communist Manifesto, they regard the State as ^^an 
Executive Committee for administering the affairs of the whole 
governing dass.” Such an instrument, essentially coerdve in its 
character, will in their view become unnecessary with the reali^ 
zation of Sodalism. During the transitional period of dictator- 
ship” the “ proletariat ” will indeed require an instrument fully 
as coerdve as the capitalist State. But the Communist view of 
the existing machinery of the State cannot be adapted for this 
purpose, but must be destroyed and replaced by a quasi^State ” 
based definitely and exdusively upon the power of the workers 
themselves. Gradually, as the realization of Socialism comes 
nearer, they hold that this” quasi-State ” will “ wither away ” and 
give place to a free organization of Sodety in which “government,” 
which they understand to imply a system based on coerdon, will 
be replaced by “ admixustratiom” Even among those SodaHstf 
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who db not accept this Communist view, keen critidsin has been 
directed in recent times upon the structure of the present-day 
State and upon the conception of poKtical democracy which was 
almost universally accepted in the 19th century. Universal 
political suffrage is no longer held to furnish any adeejuate basis, 
or even necessarily any basis at all, for truly democratic insti- 
tutions; for it is pointed out that, as long as great iru^ualities of 
wealth and power^ exist in the community, and as long as the 
industrial system is based on an acute division of classes, this 
'' political democracy ” is in fact inoperative, since the power 
and wealth of the few can be used in order to prevent the will of 
the people from finchng expression, and, indeed, to prevent the 
people from developing any conscious or clearly formulated will 
of its own. By the Guild Socialists and by many others of the 
newer schools of Socialist thought, stress is laid upon the impor- 
tance of securing a system of democratic self-government in the 
industrial sphere as the necessary condition of democracy in poli- 
tics or in Society as a whole. 

These changes in the conception of Socialist aim and method 
have resulted in a much closer relationship between Socialist 
ideas and the definitely economic forms of working-class organi- 
zation, such as Trade Unionism and Codperation. No longer 
basing their hopes of Socialism entirely upon action in the polit- 
ical sphere, Socialists arc driven more and more to rely on the 
development of the organizations created by the working classes 
themselves for the protection of their interests and standard of 
life under capitalism. Whereas the earlier Socialists appealed 
to Trade Unionists and Codperators to realize the necessity 
for Socialism and to embark upon political action, the newer 
schools of Socialism are endeavouring also to influence the policy 
of the Trade Unions and of the Codperative movement in the 
direction of Socialism applied to industry — that is, of the devel- 
opment and expansion of working-class industrial control (see 
Trade Unionism and Guild Socialism). 

The organization of the Socialist movement in Great Britain is 
often exceedingly bewildering to those who approach it for the 
first time. There are a large number of bodies of varying degrees 
of importance, and often with names which bear a close resem- 
blance one to another. The Labour party, which is by far the 
largest political body, may be regarded as definitely Socialist 
in the sense in which the majority of continental European 
Socialist parties are Socialist. Its annual conference has repeat- 
edly pronounced, in general terms, in favour of Socialism, and 
its policy on the whole coincides with that of the “right wing” 
Socialist parties of Europe. At the same time, its main strength 
is drawn from the trade unions. In 1920 it consisted of 126 affil- 
iated trade unions with a total affiliated membership of 3,511,000. 
In addition it included the Independent Labour party and the 
Fabian Society and one or two smaller Socialist bodies. Locally 
it was organized in several hundred Local Labour parties, which 
in their turn consisted mainly of affiliated branches of trade 
unions, Socialist societies and kindred bodies. These Local 
Labour parties, under the new constitution of 1918, also admit 
individual members who accept the aims of the party. There is 
a very considerable individual membership enrolled in this way; 
but no figures are available. In 1920 the Labour party had 66 
members in the House of Commons. 

Apart from the Labour party, although in some cases affiliated 
to it, are the various Socialist societies, of which the largest 
is stiU the Independent Labour party, which has been mentioned 
above. This party had in 1920 3S,cxx> members organized in 
local branches throughout the country. It had returned five 
members as Independent Labour party members to the House 
of Commons; and these sat as members of the Labour party. 
In addition a considerable number of members who were 
returned under the auspices of the trade unions, affiliated to 
the Labour party, belonged to the Independent Labour party. 

Next in point of size stands the Communist party of Great 
Britain, formed in 1920 by a fusion of the British Socialist party 
with a number of local Communist organizations. This party is 
iffiliated t 6 the Third or Moscow International. It was gaining 
adherents in 1921. Its total membership, however, certainly did 


not at that date exceed 10,000. Of minor SodaHat partied the 
following deserve mention. The Sodal Democratic Federation, 
formerly the National Socialist party, is the result of a split 
I which took place during the war in the British Sodaffst party. 
A section of the British Socialist party, including H. Mi Hyrtd- 
I man, the veteran Sociahst leader, and many of the older members 
of the earlier Social Democratic Federation, resigned from the 
British Sodalist party as a protest against its anti-war attitude 
and formed a separate body of their own. The Social Demo- 
cratic Federation (the name was again assumed at the end of 1920) 
is affiliated to the Labour party. It is very small, its member- 
ship in 1920 being returned as 2,000. 

The Fabian Sodety, founded in 1883-4, has been principally 
associated with certain intellectual leaders of the right wing 
of British Socialism, cspedally Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw. It had about 2,000 members in 1920 and 
was affiliated to the Labour party. Its pamphlets and other 
propagandist work exorcised a powerful influence on the forma- 
tion of Socialist opinion during the period from 1889 to 1910, 
but it has since ceased to count as an effective influence; for, 
although Mr. and Mrs. Webb and other leaders remained active, 
they had transferred their main activities to other bodies, such 
as the Labour party itself. 

The Sodalist Labour party is an offshoot of the American 
“De Leonite” Sodalist Labour party. It gained considerably 
in membership and influence during the war, when its leading 
members took a prominent part in the shop-stewards^ move- 
ment, and in other rank-and-file trade-union artd anti-war 
movements. Most of its more active mcmlx^rs, however, passed 
over to the Communist party in 1920; and it then ceased to 
exercise any considerable influence. The Socialist party of 
Great Britain is a very small and unimportant body of rigid 
Marxians of the extreme left wing. The National Guilds 
League, the propagandist organization of the Guild Sodalists, is 
described in the article Guild Socialism. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account that the Socialist 
movements of the world were in 1921 in a state of unrest and 
transition, due largely to the events of the war and to the revo- 
lutions in Russia. It is impossible to forecast what will be the 
ultimate result of this ferment of forces and ideas, or in what 
manner the Socialist parties and societies of the world will 
eventually regroup themselves. Two clearly defined tendencies 
can be seen in the movement. The first is a constitutionalist and 
parliamentary tendency, expressing itself in the activities of the 
Majority Socialist parties of many countries. Its adherents re- 
pudiate for the most part recourse to revolutionary methods 
save under quite exceptional circumstances. At the other ex- 
treme is the tendency represented by Communism and the Com- 
munist parties which have arisen in most countries in recent 
years. Its adherents favour the use of political as well as indus- 
trial action, but regard the transition to Socialism essentially in 
terms of force to be generated by the uprising of the “ proletariat.” 
They envisage the transformation of Society by a catastrophic 
overthrow of the existing political and economic system, and the 
substitution for it of a new system based on the “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” Between these two extremes there is no 
equally definite central body of opinion extending to a number 
of countries; but in almost every country there are “ centrist ” 
groups and tendencies, bearing in some cases a closer resemblance 
to the constitutionalist right wing (c?.g. the Independent La- 
bour party in Great Britain), and in others to the revolutionary 
left wing (e.g. the Socialist party in Italy). 

The Guild Socialists and, in a less degree, the French Syndicc^ 
lisics stand to a considerable extent in a different position, since 
in their case the main stress is laid neither on revolution nor on 
constitutional political action, but on the extension of the indus- 
trial power of the workers towards control over industry. 

I A marked feature of the more recent developments of the 
Socialist movement has been thb growing closeness of the rela- 
tionship between it and the economic organizations created by 
the workers for the defence of their interests and aspirations as 
producers and consumers. It has beconae far more manifest 
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the lati!r years of the rpth aiid the early years of the 20th 
century that Socialism is jnot solely, or even mainly, a political 
movement, but at least equally an industrial movement, aiming 
at a fundamental traoisfonnatiqn not simply in the ownership, 
but also in the control administration of industry, and in 
the motives upon which the industrial system depends. This is, 
indeed, to some extent a barking back to earlier conceptions of 
Socialism, such as those of Robert Owen in Great Britain and of 
Louis Blanc in France. It has resulted in a far closer afiUiation 
between the Socialists of all schools, ** right wing,” “left wing” 
and “centre*' alikey and the trade-union movement; and the 
struggles between the rival schools of Socialism now largely re- 
produce tbe«ms^lves in the industrial sphere, as the various 
Socialist sections seek to influence the policy and to secure the 
allegiance ot the trade^uuion organizations. This is true to a 
less extent of the cooperative movement; but it is becoming in- 
creasingly true in this case also. 

; Rased, as it is, mainly upon the organized working-class move- 
ment Socialism has necessarily, to a large extent, an economic 
basis; but it is important to realize that a great deal of its driv- 
ing force comes from the fact that it is not only an economic 
movement, but also a movement based on certain clear and def- 
inite ideas which are largely shared by Socialists of all schools. 

The differences between Socialists are far more differences 
as to method than differences as to ideal. Thus all Socialists are 
agreed that the carrying-on of industry on a basis of private 
profit produces anti-social results, and that the idea that the 
interests of the whole are best served by the enlightenied pursuit 
by each private citizen of his own interests is fundamentally 
wrong. Although they differ widely as to the structure which a 
Socialist society should assume, and as to the forms of industrial 
administration which would best express the new community 
spirit, Socialists are agreed in demanding that all important in- 
dustries and services should pass over from private bands into 
some form of social ownership and control, whether into the hands 
of the State or of local authorities, or of self-governing guilds, or 
of the cooperative movement, or of other forms of organization 
designed to express the communal spirit. They are agreed in be- 
lieving the individual ownership of the means of production, 
distribution and exchange to be undesirable, and in holding that 
both the extent and the character of production should be deter- 
mined, not by any anticipation of individual profit, but by con- 
siderations of social need. JMoreover, all Socialists insist that 
with the change from the system of private ownership and con- 
trol in industry to social ownership and control must go a change 
in the motives which operate in the industrial system. They 
hold that, if industries and services are conducted under forms of 
organization designed in the interests of the whole community, 
the motive of public service, which is at present thwarted and 
inhibited by the existence of capitalism, will be brought into 
play, with the result that the members of the community will be 
more ready to render willing and efficient service. They are 
also increasingly of the opinion, first strongly urged by the 
Guild Socialists, that in order to bring this motive of social 
service into play it will be essential to democratize the indus- 
trial as well as the political system, by providing for a large 
measure of self-government in industry by the “ workers by 
hand and brain*” 

The charge used to be brought against the Socialist parties 
and groups of dwelling almost exclusively upon the economic 
concerns of Society, and of caring little or nothing for other 
questions of social and political policy. This charge can hardly 
be made nowadays; for the Socialist and Labour parties of the 
world have in almost aU cases been led to formulate inclusive 
programmes and policies, and to take an active part in further- 
ing social reorganization in all spheres of both national and 
int crnational policy. Perhaps the best exposition of the national 
and international policy of Socialism of the constitutional 
type is contained in the pamphlet Labour and ihe New Social 
Order i issued by the British Labour party in igi8. This pam- 
phlet has had an important international inffuence. The Com- 
munist wing, more fully preoccupied with questions of revolution 


than with plana for reform under the existing system, has not 
issued any quite comparable declaration of its aims; hut the new 
Communist Manifesto of the Third (Moscow) International 
furnishes the cloar^t indication of its aims and poUcy as an in- 
ternational movement. 

Books on Socialism.— A., Geitem/.— -There is no really good ac- 
count of Socialism as a whole. The handiest text-books in English 
are: T. Kirkqp, History of Socialism (new ed. revised by Edward 
R. Pease, 1913); and Werner Sombart, Socialism and the Social 
Movement (translated by M. Epstein (1^09); R. C. K. Ensor, Mod* 
ern Socialism (1^7), is a useful collection of extracts from writings 
of Socialists of all countries. ^ Max Beer’s Histo^ of British Socialism 
(2 vols., 1919 and 1920) is indispensable. For the growth of the 
movement in various countries see Robert Hunter, Socialists at 
Work (1908), and the Labour International Handbook, prepared by 
the Labour Research Department (1921). Of books hostile to Social- 
ism the best known are O. D. Skelton, Socialism: a Critical Analysis 
(1911), and W. H. Mai lock, A Critical Examination of Socialism 
(1907); Hartley Withers, The Case for Capitalism (1920}, may also 
l>e consulted. Other useful general books include: E. Bernstein, 
Evolutionary Socialism (1909) ; Robert Blatchford, Merrie England 
(1B95); Fabian Society, Fabian Essays (i8S^; J. Bruce Glasier, 
The Meaning of Socialtsm (1920); Laurence Gronlund, The Codp- 
eralive Commonwealth, edited by Bernard Shaw (1891); T. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Socialism, Critical and Constructwe (1921) ; William Mor- 
ris and £. Belfort Bax, Socialism: its Growth and Outcome (1893); 
Bertrand Russell, Roads to Freedom (1918) ; Emile Vandcrvelde, 
Collectivism and Industrial Evolution (1907); Le Socialisme contre 
r^tat (1919) ; W. E. Walling, Socialism as it is (1912) ; H. G. Wells, 
New Worlds for OW (1908, rev. 1914). See also the innumerable 
pamphlets published by the various Socialist bodies. 

B,, Marxism. — Karl Marx’s Capital (English translation, 3 vols, 
1887-1909) is, of course, the foundation of most modern Socialist 
thinking. Of Marx’s other works the most important for Socialist 
theory are: The Communist Manifesto, written in collaboration with 
Friedrich Engels (1847) ; The Critique of Political Economy (English 
translation, vol. u, 1907); The Civil war in France (1871, reissued 
1021); Revolution and Counter-Revolution or Germany in 1848 
(Enjj. 1896); The Poverty of Philosophy (Eng. 1900). Of the works 
of Engels the most important are: Socialism, Uiof^n and Scientific 
(Eng. 1892), and Landmarks of Scientific Socialism (Eng. 1907), 
Karl Kautsky, the leading exponent of political Marxism in Germany, 
can be best studied in The Erfurt Program (Eng. 1910) ; The Social 
Revolution (Eng. 1002) ; and in his attack on Bolshevism, Terrorism 
and Communism (Eng. 1020). For the Communist exposition of 
Marxism see N. Lenin, The State and Revolution (Eng. 1919), and 
other works. Of books on Marx and Marxism the most important 
arc: Max Beer, The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx jJEng. 1921); 
Achille Loria, Karl Marx (Eng. 1920), and for a hostile criticism: 
E. von Bfthm-Bawerk, Karl Marx and the Close of his System (Eng. 
1898). Georges Sorel’s La Decomposition du Marxisms (1908) and 
Benedetto Croce’s Historic Matertalism and the Economics of Karl 
Marx (Eng. 1914) are important detached studies. A much fuller 
bibliography will be found in What to Read on Social and Economic 
Subjects (Fabian Society, new ed. 1020) ; and reference should be 
made to the bibliographies at the end of the articles on Communism, 
Guild Socialism, Syndicalism. There is, of course, a very large 
literature of the subject in almost every European j 

SODEN» HERMANN, Freihekr VON (1852-1914), German 
biblical scholar {sec 25.339), died Jan. 15 1914. 

SOLDENE, EMILY (1840-1912), English singer and actress, 
was born at Islington, London, in 1840. She had made her 
debut in 1864 on the concert stage, and in 1871 appeared in 
Genevihe de Brabant, her favourite r 61 e, and in La Fille de 
Madame Angol in 1872. Her successes were mainly in opera- 
bouffe, and she retired young from the stage. She published 
one novel, Young Mrs. Staples (1896), and My Theatrical and 
Musical Recollections (1897). She died in London April 8 191a. 

SOLF, WILHELM (1862’- ), German colonial politician, 

and, at the time of the revolution, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, was bom Oct 5 1862 in Berlin. He made a special study 
of Sanskrit and Oriental languages, and, after a long sojourn at 
Calcutta, returned to Germany in order to study political science. 
He then entered the German Colonial Service and, after having 
been employed in a judicial post in German East Africa, was 
sent to ^moa, first as president of the municipal council (1899) 
at Apia under the old “ condominium ** of Great Britain, Ger- 
many and America and afterwards as governor of Gertnan Samoa 
(1900). In 1911 he was appointed German colonial secretary and 
achieved considerable success in tjhe reform of the German 
colonial administration. When Prince Max of Baden’s lilmistry 
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Df des^iitioti wiul lormed towards the end of the Wotid War, 
Self was a|»pointed Secretary of State lor Foreign Affairs on Oct. 
3 t0i8. In this capacity it fell to his lot to conduct the negotia* 
tions for the Anhistice, ffrst with President WUaon and then with 
the Allied and Associated Powers. He continued to hold this 
OiS&ce as an ekpert under the revolutionary Socialist Govern- 
ment of the Commissioners of the People, and did not resign till 
Dec. 17 rpiS* In loso he was appointed German charge d’al- 
faires and afterwards ambassador to Tokio. He was the author 
of Wilip^lUik tmd K^lonudpoliHh (1916) and of Kdcmalpoli- 
tikyMeiHpitlUischesVemdchtnissU^tg), 

SOMAULAIIB (jee 25.378).— The terrltonal division of So- 
maliland between Abyssinia, Great Britain. France and Italy, 
except for a comparatively slight readjustment of the Italo- 
Abyssinian frontier, remained unchanged during the period 
1910-2 1 . However, Italy obtained from Great Britain the promise 
of the addition to Italian Somaliland of part of the Jubaland 
province of British East Africa (Kenya Colony). Italy also 
desired to acquire the port of Jibuti (French Somaliland), but 
failed to do so (see Africa: History). 

British Somaiiland.— From 1910 to 1920 the mullah Ma- 
hommed bin Abdullah, popularly known in Britain aS the “ Mad 
Mullah,’’ continued to dominate the interior of the protectorate. 
In March 1910 the British troops were withdrawn to the sea- 
ports and a policy of “ strict coastal concentration ” adopted. 
Officially arrangements had been made to enable the friendly 
tribes to defend themselves from attack by the Mullah; in fact 
the friendlies ” were not only systematically raided by the 
dervishes, but also quarrelled among themselves. At the end of 
1912 a camel constabulary, 150 strong, was raised and under R. C. 
Corfield checked inter-tribal fighting. In Aug. 1913 Corfield, 
acting against instructions, engaged a raiding party of some 200 
dervishes at a place called Dolmadoba, up m. S.E. of Berbera. 
In the action Corfield was killedl, his little force of 109 men had 
pver 50 % casualties and was compelled to fall back. G. F. Archer, 
the acting commissioner, rode out from Burao (40 m. distant) 
with an escort of 20 Indian troops and covered the retreat. The 
dervishes proceeded to occupy some of the chief grazing ground 
of the “friendlies” and the Mullah built strong forts at Jidballi 
and Shlmbcr Berris — places in the S.E. part of the British pro- 
tectorate, Jidballi being 220 m. S.E. of Bcrbcra. In March 1914 
dervish raiders reached the coast and fired into the town of 
Berbera. Archer, who in May 1914 became commissioner of the 
protectorate' in succession to H. A. Byatt, urged that duty 
should compel Britain to safeguard the tribes in the protectorate 
and further operations were authorized. Sheikh and Burao were 
reoccupied and on Nov. 23 Maj. (local Lt.-Col.) T. A. Cubitt 
defeated the dervishes at Shimber Berris. Cubitt having returned 
to Burao, the dervishes rcoccupied Shimber Berris. Here they 
were again attacked by Cubitt on Feb. 3-4 1915, and after 
severe fighting, partly in caves, were driven out and all their 
forts destroyed. There was no means of foDowing up the Mullah, 
nor any belief that his power had been crushed, though for over a 
year after the destruction of Shimber Berris he remained quies- 
cent. His headquarters were at Tale, towards the Italian fron- 
tier, where, under the direction of Arab masons from the Yemen, 
his followers built elaborate stone fortifications of great strength. 

Subsequently the Mullah again overran the centre and 
cast of the protectorate, building more forts and making many 
raids on the ‘'friendlies.” This state of affairs lasted until 1920, 
when carefully planhed and ably executed operations resulted 
in the complete destruction of the Mullah’s forces. The Mullah 
had, in Sept. 1919, suddenly moved northward from Tale to 
Jidballi vdth iinost of his fighting men, establishing his own camp 
in the hills at Medishe, 12 m. N.W. of Jidballi. This move, occa- 
sioned by the hostility of the Mijertin Somalis, proved advan- 
tageous to the British plans. The main attack was made from 
the air, the force employed being one flight of DHp aeroplanes 
unejet Grdup-Capt. R. Gordon. The ground troops Were a 
King’s African Rifles contingent (700 tMes), the Somaliland 
Camel Cdtps (700 rifles) and the ist loist Grenadiers, Indian 

^ In Oct. 1919 the title was changed to that of governor. 


Army (400 rifles). Lt.-Col. G. H. Summers waaln command, the 
whole ppetaridns being, apart from the Initial attacks by the air 
force, under the personal direction of Archer. Hostilities began 
on Jan. 21 with an aerial attack on the Mullah’s camp at Medishe 
and ended on Feb. la with the flight of the Mullah, his eldest 
son, a brother and four or five followers. The rest of his follow- 
ers were killed or captured, together with all his stock and prop- 
erty of every kind. The killed included 7 of the Mullah’s sons; 
the captured, his 5 wives, 6 of his sons, 4 daughters and 2 sisters. 
The British casualties were very sUght-*3 natives killed and 8 
wounded. The cost of these operations was about £84,000. Their 
success was primarily and mainly due to the Royal Air Force. 
The dervishes, good fighting men, were demoralized from the 
start by the attack? from the air and offered no serious opposi- 
tion. They appeared not to know the character of aeroplanes; 
when the first attack was made on Medishe the Mullah is reported 
to have regarded the appearance of the machines in the air as a 
divine manifestation. It is known that on their approach he col- 
lected his people around him and awaited their coming under 
the white canopy used on state occasions. The first bomb killed 
an uncle of the Mullah’s, who was standing by his side, and 
singed the Mullah’s clothing. 

When the British captured Tale (Feb. 9) the Mullah was 
already in flight, and he succeeded in eluding pursuit with the 
small following named. He crossed the Haudh to Galadi. News 
was received in the summer of 1921 that the Mullah had died at 
Imi in the heart of the Ogaden country the previous Feb., de- 
serted and destitute. The Mullah’s defeat was regarded in 
Somaliland as marking the deliverance of the country ftom 21 
years of dervish oppression. Archer, to whose persistent advo- 
cacy this result was due, was created a K.C.M.G. 

The World War and the high prices prevailing in 1918*20 had a 
marked influence on trade, the Somalis exporting large numbers of 
sheep and goats for the Aden Field Force and many thousands of 
camels for the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. Apart from this the 
most valuable export was skins and hides, the Somali skins being of 
very high quality. The great majority of the skins, especially the 
sheepskins, went eventually to the American market. The chief 
imports — American grey sheeting, dates, rice, sugar and tea — showed 
a heavy decline in quantity during the war, but an increase in value. 
Trade with Abyssinia continued, but the Zeila route coiild not com- 

f ete beyond Harrar with the railway-borne traffic through Jibuti, 
n 1910-1 the total value of imports was £267,000 and of exports 
£247,000. In 191^20 the figures were: imports £754,000, exports 
£346,000 (of which £134,000 was the value of hides). External trade 
was mainly in the hands of Indians and Arabs. 

Revenue was mainly derived from customs and was inadequate 
to meet the cost of administration. The figures for 1910*1 were: 
revenue £30,000, expenditure £99,000; for 1910*20 revenue £81,000, 
expenditure £322,000. Deficits, incurred mainly for military pur- 
poses, were met by Imperial grants in aid. There was evidence to 
show that, with internal peace and a reasonable development of the 
resources of the country, the protectorate would become self-support- 
ing. It was known to contain oil-fields, favourably reported upon by 
experts as long ago as 1914. A step towards opening the interior was 
taken in 1920 when a motor road was made from Berbera (the capital 
and chief port) to Lower Sheikh and from Upper Sheikh to Burao. 

R. E. Drake Brcx:kman, British Somaliland (1917); H. F. 
Prevost Battersby, Richard Corfield of Somaliland (1914); A. H.E. 
Mossc, My SomtUi Book (^13); A. Hamilton, Somaliland (1911); 
and the annual Colonial Office reports on the protectorate. The 
account of the final overthrow of the Mullah is given in a supple- 
ment to the London Gazette of Nov. i 1920, 

French Somaliland. — Situated on the western shores of the 
Bab-el-Mandeb, French Somaliland is important as pcssessing 
the only French port on the Suez Canal route and as being the 
main artery of trade with Abyssinia. The pop. in 1917 was 
estimated at 206,000. Jibuti, the port and capital, had 13,608 
inhabitants, of whom 294 were Europeans (107 French). 

The resources of the countiy, which is largely arid, are limited. 
Date palms have been planted in the desert round Jibuti, potton- 
growing was tried in the same neighbourhood but was abandoned. 
On the higher ground there is rich gr^sland, on which t;he natives 
— Somali and Danalcil — have herds of camels, goats and black-faced 
sheep. The Bahr *Asal has been exploited since 1912 for its immense 
deposits of salt; in 1918 the export was ii.joo metric tons. There is 
also a considerable fishing industry, ana mother-of-pearl figures 
among the exports, 

Jibuti is regularly visited by French, British and Italian steamers 
and has a local service to Aden. In 1917 the steamers entered at 
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Jibuti numbered with a toandAe xA ^43tOOO* Abnujt of its 
tradq i« the tran»Jt of sroods to, and from Abyssinia, the railway from 
Jibuti to Addis Abbaba being owned by a French company. In 1913, 
before the railway had reached Addis Abbaba. the value of the- traii-i 
sit trade was £1.636.000. In 19 iS, with the railway completed, the 
impotts destined for Abyssinia wei^t: valued at £1433*000. and the 
exports from Aby^ssini^ at £2.6221000. There is a trade in sup^ 
plying passing snips with coal, previously imported. Textiles, food* 
stuffs and ^oaf are the chief imports; the exports arc the characteris- 
tic produce of Abyssinia'’*-coffee. live stoclc. hides and skins, ivory, 
rubber, beeswax, etc. ^ ^ , 

The ^lony is administered by a governor assisted by a council 
composed equally Of official and non-official members. The budget 
for 1919 was balanced at 2,3^,000 francs. Relations between the 
Somali alul Danakil and the French proved satisfactory* the tribes 
being very lightly administered. A small military force was main- 
tained for the fecurit/ of Jiliuti and the railway. The colony was on 
good relations with its Italian, British and Abyssinian neighbours, 
save for differences with the Abyssinian customs Officials, whose 
valuation of dutiable goods passing inwards w^as often arbitrary. 
Some anxiety was caused in 1917-8 by the presence of Lij Yasu, the 
deposed Emucror of Abyssinia, in the Danakil country, and by his 
threats to the railway. His effort to raise the tribes against the 
French failed. 

^e the C 6 te Frwt^aise des Svmalis (annual reports by the French 
Cobnial Ministry), and VAfrique Frmqais^ (monthly). 

Italian Somaliland. — The efforts of Italy in Soffnaliland 
during 19 10-21 were concentrated upon the southern part of 
their protectorate. By a royal decree of July igio this southern 
region, Benadir and its hinterland, Was constituted a Crown 
colony, administered by a civil governor resident at Mukdishu 
(HaL Mogadiscio), and divided into four “commissariats.*^ 
This region included the fertile valleys of the lower Juba and 
Webi Shebeli and the good grazing land on the plateau between 
those rivers. Dura was the main crop, but cotton and rice plan« 
tations were formed along the Juba and aid given to Italian 
colonization companies. The result was not great; the Somalis 
preferred a nomadic life, while the agricultural classes, negroes 
or semi-negroes, were few in numfber. This paucity of labour 
was the most serious problem confronting the administration. 

By the occupation of strategic posts and the building of roads 
the Italians secured the safety of Benadir, and with this security 
a considerable trade developed with Abyssinia, chiefly via Lugh, 
on the Juba. But the absence of any harbours — all the ports are 
open roadsteads-^^-proved a great drawback, and to remedy this 
difficulty Italy had obtained facilities at the harbour of Kismayu, 
in British East Africa (Kenya), some little distance south of tbe 
mouth of the Juba. That river formed the Anglo-Italian frontier. 
On Dec. 24 1915 an agreement was reached for the appointment 
of a permanent mixed commission to deal with customs, transit, 
conservancy, navigation, irrigation and other purposes in the 
Juba region. Italian desires in respect to the Juba were, how- 
ever, of a wider character. It was believed that with complete 
control of the lower Juba — spoken of as a second Nile — the 
economic future of the colony would be assured, and in the treaty 
with the Allies which preceded her entry into the World War 
Italy secured inter alia a promise of the rectification of her 
Somaliland frontier. Formal negotiations to that end were 
entered upon in 1919, when Great Britain agreed to the cession 
of Kismayu and of a strip of land which would give Italy both 
banks of the Juba. 

The northern part of Italian Somaliland remained under the 
rule of Somali chiefs, of whom the most important was the Sultan 
of the Mijertins, whose territory included the coast facing the 
Gulf of Aden. The Mijertins, who number approximately 100,- 
000, possess large numbers of camels, sheep and cattle, and their 
country^^Mi also Obbia and the Nogal territory, abounds in 
plants vAtUk furnish gum-arabic, myrrh, frankincense, etc. The 
MijcrtiiMligre near neighbours of Mahommed bin Abdullah, the 
“ Mad between 1905 and 1909 was settled in the 

lower NdHlfegion. The hostility of the Mijertins finally drove 
out the who established himself at Tale, in the southeast 

cocaMof%ri||[ah Somaliland. The continued and unwelcome 
%lMwn8 of the Mijertins induced the Mullah in 19x9 to remove 
Wnrinto the British protectorate, while in 1920 the Mijertm 
Sultan, Osman Mahmoud, assembled his warriors to prevent the 
Mullah’s reentry into Italian territoxy. 


Italian relations With Abysrinia were satisfaotofy*: Following 
the Italo-Abyssinian convention of 1908 the frontier wafs deUmita* 
ted in 19IX, tribal boundaries rather than physic^ featnrea 
determixiing the line chosen* In the north* where the frontier 
reaches the southern limits of British SomalUandv the XtaJo^ 
Abyssinian frontier was fixed at aS"* E*, instead of 47® E., as 
provided in the 1908 agreement. This gave to Abyssinia the 
small portion of Ogaden tribal lands which had been in the 
Italian protectorate, including Galadi. 

The external trade, valued at £174,000111 1908-9, had risen to 
£326,000 in 1912-3, and was £800,000 in 1918. Throughout this 
period imports gteatly exceeded exports, the expoorm in rgr8,^^f^^ 
example being valued at £243,000 only* Imports arc chiefly 
cotton goods from Italy and food-stuffs. Skins form, in value, 
75% of the exports. The expenses of administration exceed 
revenue; the Italian grant in aid (£1159,000 in 1910-1) was 
£i86,ooo in 1920-1, when the budget was balanced at £440,000. 
Of the expenditure one-fifth was for the military force, some 
3,000 strong, sent from Eritrea, the men being Abyssinians. 

A 1920 estimate put the total pop. as high as 650,000. Mukr 
disfau had 14,000 inhabitants. Besides a few hundred Europeans 
there are at the coast towns settlements of Arab and Indian 
traders. Mukdishu was, in 19x5, connected with Massawa by a 
high-power wireless station. Surveys for railways had been made, 
but no construction had begun up to 1921. There were in that 
year some 1^500 m. of road in southern Somaliland. 

See G. de Martino (sometime governor of the colony), La Somalia 
Nostra (1913), and ikUian Somaliland^ a British Foreign Office 
handbook, with bibliography (1920). (F. R. C.) 

SOMERSET, ISABELLA CAROLINE [Lady Henry Somerset] 
(1851-7921), English philanthropist, was born in London Aug. 
3 1851, the eldest daughter and co-heiress of the 3rd and last 
Earl Somers. She married in 1873 Lord Henry Somerset, son 
of the 8th Duke of Beaufort, at one time comptroller of Queen 
Victoria’s household, from whom she later separated. She 
became well known as a temperance reformer and interested 
herself deeply in the reclamation pf inebriate women, with this 
end in view founding the Duxhurst Farm Colony, near Reigate, 
the first settlement of the kind in England. In connexion with 
it she established a home for destitute children and a “ chil- 
dren’s village ” for saving infant life. Lady Henry Somerset 
was for many years president of the National British Women’s 
Temperance Association, and made a reputation as an able 
speaker. In 1894 she founded the Woman* s Signal in the inter- 
ests of women’s work, becoming its editor, and she was also the 
author of various children’s books and many pamphlets and arti- 
cles on social work. She died in London March 12 1921. 

SOMME, BATTLES OF THE. — Under this heading it is proposed 
to deal with the principal battles which took place in Picardy 
and southern Artois during the World War. The geographical 
limits in which these battles took place may be roughly defined 
as the Scarpe on the N., the Oise on the S., the line Cambrai-La 
Fere on the E., and the line Amiens-Crcil on the W. 

The strategic geography of this region is governed by the 
course of the Somme between St. Quentin and Amiens; in the 
upper part of this course it runs S.-N., in the lower E.-W., 
and in that general course it continues to the sea. Thus from 
P6ronne, the point at which the river bends through the right 
angle, to Abbeville, a water barrier divides opposed armies that 
face N.-S., and separates each into well-defined tactical theatres 
if they are operating towards the E. and the W. The upper 
(or strictly the middle) Somme (P6ronne-Ham) prolonged to the 
Oise by the Crozat Canal, on the other hand i^patates the )E.-W. 
adversaries and either protects or hampers those operating in 
N.-S. direction. Thus the operations which took place in the 
region, profoundly influenced by the alignment of the Somme and 
its tributaries, are in spite of their dissimilarity, properly desig- 
nated “ battles of the Somme.” 

In the first phase of the war, this region was traversed by 
the German L Army, and a number of local combats took place 
between it and the forces that Joffre gathered, little by littla, to 
form his Vlf Army and outflank the Germans in their whee^. 



SOMMEj BATTLES OF THE 


Mi>te ae'vtere and cbntiniioiis tiie 

Oiae and the Sca,tpc during the developtnent cd opposed 
ndithern wings in the Race to the Sea.*' 

Of this the battles 6f Lassigny, Roye, and Albert, whidi ted 
ixp to add even into, the battle of Arras (see Aarois, Baxtlss xk) 
formed the first phase. 

In each locality or area the effort of each side to hold the 
Othfeir ffohtally, while outflanking him to the N., produced an 
ever-extending frontal battle that, after sec-sawing to and fro, 
product the line of stabilization characteristic of the trench war- 
fare period; 

In 1015 the line of stabilization between the Oise and the 
Scarpe was relatively quiet. And apart from a combat in Jari. 
1916, in which the French lost possession of Frise, the line, as it 
was left at the close of the Race to the Sea " in 19x4, was the 
starting line of the great offensive of July i 1916. 

I. Battles oe July-November 19x6 

The four months and a half of almost continuous fighting 
which began with the great attack of July 1 1916 mark a turning- 
point in the World War in more than one respect. With July 
1 1916 began that period of sustained and systematic Allied 
pressure upon the enemy which, though interrupted in the spring 
and early summer of 1918 by the desperate German counter- 
offensive, in the end wore his resistance down. Before July 1916 
the Allied offenrives had been Telativcly brief interludes in a 
long period of stalemate; from that date onwards it was the 
periods when active operations were in abeyance which formed 
the interludes. Further it is clear even from the grudging ad- 
missions of the German commanders that this great struggle 
materially affected the strategical situation as no earlier Allied 
offensive had, that the strain which the maintenance of their 
defence imposed on the resources and the ptoral of the German 
armies exercised an important influence on the course of the 
struggle. The actual gains of ground made by the Allies between 
July i-'Nov. 19 19x6 were not large, but in making them they 
established a moral ascendancy over their enemy and brought 
home to the Germans the probability of defeat. And in this 
struggle the British army had for the first time to bear the major 
part: the French who fought on Sir Douglas Haig’s right with 
so much gallantry and efficiency played a part of the greatest 
importance in the battle, but one as distinctly subordinate to 
the efforts of the British as the British attacks in May and Sept. 
X915 had been to those of the French. 

To speak, as is the common habit , of “the battle of the Somme” 
in 1916 is to fall into a natural but serious error. The operations 
were a scries of great battles, each surpassing all those of pre- 
vious wars in magnitude and intensity , parts of a common whole 
but still definite and separate operations for distinct purposes. 
It is possible to distinguish four main phases in the operations: 
first the winning of a position on the southern edge of the main 
plateau between the Somme and the Ancrc, a matter of three 
weeks’ hard fighting, embracing two attacks on a large scale 
and many lesser intermediate operations; in the second phase, 
which lasted till the middle of Sept., nearly two months, the 
operation took the shape of a contest for this main ridge and for 
the extension of the footing which the Allies had gained upon it 
80 as to enable them to develop their offensive on both flanks as 
well as strai^t to their front; in the third phase the AlHes 
pushed forward across the ridge and down its farther side, 
only to have their progress arrested by the persistent bad weather 
which set in about the beginning of Oct. and prevented any- 
thing like a general attack upon the rearward system of defences 
which covered Bapaume and P6ronne; the fourth phase of the 
operations, extending from the beginning of Oct. till Nov. 18, 
saw a series of smaller efforts against particular points and strong- 
holds, fulminating in a bigger attack on Nov. 13 astride the 
Ancre which completed the reduction of the main ridge and 
captured ground of vital importance on the right bank of the 
Ancre. But the main rearward system Hvas not penetrated, 
thanks largely to the mud which hampered every movement of 
the attackets'and made the performance of the normal adminis- 
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tradve services for the troops in; the advanced position a tOssk 
of the greatest difliculty. The devastating effects of the repeated 
bombardments made themselves felt over the whole area: houses 
and whole villages were reduced to ruins; woods were represented 
by a few shattered stumps and a tangle of broken trunks and 
branches; roads were rendered impassable till the battlefield 
became a dreary wilderness of mud and water^loggcd shell 
craters. To maintain trenches in defensible condition was all 
but impossible, to consolidate a captured position, difficult even 
in dry weather, became practically out of the question. The 
middle of Nov., therefore, saw active operations broken off and 
two months elapsed before anything more than quite minor 
operations became possible. The operations during the two 
months which preceded the German withdrawal to the Hinden- 
burg line, including as they did a systematic advance up both 
banks of the Ancre on Bapaume, were essentially the contin- 
uation and completion of those of the last phase of the opera- 
tions of the autumn, and it would be not unreasonable to treat 
them as yet another stage of “ the Somme.” They had brought 
the British practically within striking distance of the last line 
which covered Bapaume and Ptonne when in the middle of 
March the German retreat anticipated its enforced evacuation. 

First Phase . — The German positions astride the Somme and 
Ancre attacked on July 1 1916 were strong by nature and had 
been made doubly formidable by every device known to the 
military engineer. Their line represented the positions taken 
up in Oct. 1914 by the German VI. Army in the course of that 
“ Race to the Sea ” which culminated in the desperate fighting of 
Oct. and Nov. 1914 for Ypres and the Yser. The line then 
established had remained substantially unchanged, for neither 
side had since then attempted any operations of importance in 
this quarter where the British III. Army had relieved the French 
in front of Albert in July 1915. Hence the Germans had had 
ample time to develop their defences to the highest degree: 
villages and woods had become fortresses; two elaborate trepch 
systems, each comprising several lines, had been dug, the second 
from two to three miles in rear of the first, “ switches ” — com- 
munication trenches*— connected them up and greatly complicated 
the task of the attacker who should happen to penetrate any 
part of the front. Deep dug-outs, to the construction of which 
the chalk country lent itself admirably, gave shelter to the 
trench garrisons during bombardments; deep belts of barbed 
wire protected the different trenches, and most careful and skill- 
ful arrangements had been made for enfilade and supporting fire 
from numerous machine-guns; positions of special tactical value 
had been secured by formidable redoubts, while a well-placed 
and ample artillery w^as ready to support the defenders. More- 
over, the advantage of the ground lay with the Germans, whose 
facilities for observation were excellent. 

The frontage selected for the attack extended from just N. of 
Lihons on the extreme right to the Somme at Curlu, a distance 
of about nine miles, crossed the Somme and ran as before from 
N. and S. to Maricourt, another 3,000 yards. Here the French 
front ended, and the line turned sharply and ran W. for 7,000 
yards. Here it turned N. again, making a sharp salient at the 
village of Fricourt. Thence to the Ancre, approximately 10,000 
yards, the line ran over several spurs which jut S.W. from the 
ridge which formed the backbone of the German position. This 
ridge runs roughly N.W. from P^ronne, dividing the valley of 
the Somme from the ba.sins of the Scarpe and Scheldt. After 
crossing the Ancre the German line continued in a generally N. 
direction in front of Beaumont-Hamel and Serre, this last village 
forming the N. end of the front to be attacked, though a couple 
of miles farther N. a subsidiary attack was to be made against 
the pronounced salient at Gommecourt The total frontage was 
over 25 miles, exclusive of the Gommecourt operations. 

Against this frontage the British had available the five army 
corps of Sir Henry Rawiinson’s IV, Army, which put into the 
front line eleven divisions keeping another nine in reserve, while 
two divisions of the III. Army (Sir E. Allenby) were to be em- 
ployed against Gommecourt. On the German side some six 
divisions were holding the line to be attacked by the British. 
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Opf>o6ite the French, ^ene they do hot appear to have been 
expecting an attaokvthey were proportionatdy weaker^ having 
Ihtee divifdons ih the line on a front of eleven milea. 

Relatively to the numben engaged in the Loos offensive, 
the British army was not employing in its dtst attack any 
greatly increased force of infantiry. Where its preparations had 
altogether outstripped those of Sept. 1915 was in artillery, and 
it was on this arm that its thief hopes rested. For the sir days* 
preliminary bombardment the heavy guns available were so 
numerous that it was difficult to find good positions for them all. 
Indeed the artUieiy personnel engaged in the first attack came 
to nearly half that of the infantry, and in weight as well as in 
number of guns the Allied artillery were able to establish a pre- 
dominance over the enemy. This was largely due to the success 
with which the Royal Flying Corps was at the time contending 
against the enemy's aircraft; the mastery of the air which it had 
established ensured to the AlHes^when weather conditions per- 
mitted*-obscrvation of artillery fire and denied to the enemy 
this important advantage and the opportunity of gaining in- 
formation of movements behind the lines. Ammunition, too, 
if not as unlimited as it was to be in 1918, was plentiful. The 
careful economy which had been a painful necessity during the 
winter and spring had allowed the accumulation of large reserves, 
and although the great development of munition-making in 
England, undertaken in the summer of 191 5, was only just begin- 
ning to produce its effects, its influence was already apparent in 
the effective bombardment to which the German positions were 
subjected for the week preceding the attack. 

In one way the bombardment was almost too effective. The 
destruction was in some places so complete that it proved far 
more difficult to consolidate captured positions and to hold them 
against counter-attacks than to carry them. But to a large 
extent the German defences proved capable of withstanding 
even the tremendous shelling to which they had been subjected. 
Many nests of machine-guns had escaped intact, in places there 
were still stretches of uncut wire and the German artillery were 
able to make a most effective reply. North of the Ancre in 
particular German counter-battery work had much to do with 
the failure of the 31st Div. (VIII. Corps), the left of the main 
attack, to capture Serre. On its right the 4th Div. penetrated 
gome way into the German position N. of Beaumont-Hamel, but 
found its flanks exposed by the check to the 31st Div. and by the 
failure of the 29th Div. against Beaumont-Hamel itself, one of 
the very strongest parts of the German line. It was counter- 
attacked and driven out after a stubborn resistance. 

Immediately S, of the Ancre the X. Corps fared little better 
than the VIII. Its left division, the 36th (Ulster) began well 
and pressed forward N. of Thi6pval. But Thi^pval itself, another 
formidable fortress, defied the attacks of the 49th and 32nd Diva., 
with the result that the very success of the 36th contributed to 
its undoing. Its advanced detachments were cut off and over- 
whelmed, and in the end it was forced to evacuate its captures. 
South of Thi6pval, however, at the angle known as the Leipzig 
Salient a slender foothold was gained and maintained despite 
the vigour of the German counter-attacks. On the right of the 
X. Corps, the 8th and 34th Divs. of the III. Corps had two very 
difficult places to attack in the strongly fortified villages of 
Ovillers and La Boisselle. Neither of these was captured, but 
the III. Corjps managed to penetrate the German lines on either 
side of them, very slightly N. of Ovillers, rather more deeply 
between that and La Boisselle, and very much deeper S. of La 
Boisselle. Here also the 21st Div. of the XV. Corps, flanked on 
its right by a brigade of the 17th Div., made substantial progress 
N. of Fricourt, which village was in danger of being cut off, as 
E. of it the yth Div., also of the XV. Corps, was most successful, 
storming thi German front lines and penetrating as far as the 
village of !Mamet«. To the right again the XIII. Corps (rSth 
and 30th Divs.) made great progress, reaching ail its objectives 
fiom Montauban, W. to Mametz and E, to the Briqueterie. 
Thus, despite the failure of the British left and the limited suc- 
cess Of the centre, the right had made a promising opening. 

The Reverse on the left may be in part explained by the excep* 


tmnal stretHgth the German defeaeei N* of the 1 ancl by 
the cofKrentra^on of.^^l^^ German agtilleTy in itjmt quarter where 
they both expected 'and espedaUy feared (iu:i;attaok. 
Beaumont-Hafnel and Thiiipval gono the German: position on the 
main ridge would haii^ been more seriously endangered th^p 
it was by the British success between Fricourt andt^ntaul^p. 
But if the Germans were less well prepared for an attack on, this 
frontage, opposite the French they were certainly neither expect- 
ing one nor ready for it; and tbis^ together with ample ar- 
tillery support availablte and the superior experience of thp 
French gunners, contributed to the complete success of General 
Foch's attack. On both banks of the Somme: his infantry mas- 
tered the German front system and made their way deep into their 
positions, reaching the outriikts of Hardecourt and Curlu N. 
of the river, while S. of It they progressed even farther, taking 
Dompierre and Foy^ Exploiting their victory, the F rench pressed 
on, and by July 4 not only penetrated into the second system of 
German defences, but captured it over a length of six miles from 
EstrSes N. to the Somme at Buscourt. Some 6,000 prisoners 
fell into thrir hands, with many guns, and as S. of the river they 
were well forward of the line reached on the right \bank, they 
were able to enfilade the German positions from across the river. 

While General Foch’s troops were exploiting and increasing 
their gains the British IV. Army was similarly employed, though 
on a frontage shorter than that originally attacked, Recognizing 
the futility of renewing the attempt on the formidable positions 
astride the Ancre, Sir Douglas Haig decided to concentrate his 
efforts on pushing home the success of his right. Divisions which 
had lost particularly heavily, like the 8th and 36th, were with- 
drawn and replaced by others from the reserves. Four days of 
hard and continuous fighting substantially extended the lodg- 
ment gained on July i. The 7th and 17th Divs. joined hands 
behind Fricourt, cutting off that village; then, supported by the 
23rd, they pressed forward against Contalm^son while the 
19th Div. on their left reduced La Boisselle and made headway 
towards Ovillers. Advancing from Montauban after repulsing 
several strong counter-attacks the XIII. Corps captured Cater- 
pillar and Bcrnafay Woods, With this the hostile front system 
over a front of six miles was secured and consolidated, but before 
a footing could be gained on the main ridge it was necessary 
to cross the valley which runs N.E. from Fricourt, to gain more 
ground towards Contalmaison, and to reduce Ovillers. 

On July 7 therefore a second stage of the first battle started, 
the 12th and 25th Divs. assailing Ovillers while the troops who 
had cleared Fricourt and La Boisselle pushed on against Con- 
talmaison and the 38th (Welsh) Div. attacked Mametz Wood. 
This last proved difficult to reduce but was finally cleared by the 
2i8t Division. By July 13 Contalmaison also had been taken, 
and after some desperate fighting by the 9th, i8th, and 30th 
Divs. important gains had been made on the British right, Troneis 
Wood (which changed hands repeatedly) being the scene of the 
fiercest contests. Meanwhile the French had cleared Hardecourt 
and advanced their line S. of the Somme to Biaches. 

During all this fighting the German resistance had been stiffen- 
ing. The stubborn fights which had been put up for Ovillers and 
Contalmaison and Trones Wood had given time for the arriv^ 
of strong reinforcements and the reorganization of the dcfcnc<^ 
The divisions on whom had fallen the brunt of the bombardment 
and of the first attack had been relieved by fresher troops; artillery 
had been shifted to meet tlic requirements of the p^w situatiqp. 
Moreover, as the Allies advanced oyer the area devastated by 
the bombardment their administrative difficulties increased at 
each step; the advance of the guns to new positions meant new 
arrangements lor ammunition supply, roads had to be repaired 
or improvised, and the £eed,ing and watering of the advanced 
troops were laborious and troublesome. All these circumstances 
added to the difficulties of the next step, the assanlt upon Ibe 
enemy's second system of defences on the S. crest of the main 
ridge. This system, though hardly as strong as that stormed pp 
July I, was formidable enough, and, like it, was supported by 
fortified villages LOngueval^ Basentin le Grapd^v^hd B^^^ff? 
le Petit ahd by several woods. To get within assaulting: distaneiP 
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But thodiviakBft o%rtb^4apksi^ld iK>t get witji 4bi% 

and though all the next day th^|4©tftchyient W9^ b^ldf 

itft .gpQundp the fpoftidpa waft w^teoable aiki had tpibp^ 
on the evening, 0f July, <15.; .The German^^ ipdped^ itpalixing t^e 
critical »nauii:e of ti^ ,aituatkih} ftpair^ iip icfffortft to stop 
further progress ol tberBf itiBb and dfveloped tP serieft of cpuntert^] 
attacks against = wjbieh the capturedr .ppsi tione , wore only maih*, 
t^ned with the greatest didic^ Thus, tbon^ the attack had 

given the Britifth tho<BaftcfttinJWdge on, a jEront of 6,000 yards, ^ 
and had incidentaBy led to the complete jsolationand surrendeir 
(July 17) of OviUerftf which allowed a , substantial advance to 
be made toward Soakres^ it was followed by a phase of. the 
battle in which tbe iAllied progress was disappointingly 
and seemingly out of all proportiooi to the efforts made and tp 
the casualties linqurted. , ^ 

iSeoetwl Phfleey..--r The battles of July ir^i 14-17 

had left the Allies in a tactical situation pot altogether adr 
vantageoos. The check to the British left centre had left the 
Germans in possesion of Thkpval which with Ppzietes about 
two mikft S,E* of it presented serious obstacljes to any progress 
towards the Ancre and threatened to enfilade any further ad- 
vance straight to the frpnti Poskres must be mastered before 
the British) centre could get forward. Even mojre important was 
it to impcovei the position round Eongueval, where the advance 
of July 14 bad created a sharp salient with its apex at Belviffe 
Wood,tKv£. of the vfflage. Frorn this point the British line ran 
almost diiOi Si to Join the French at MaltzhornFarm S.E^ of 
Trones Wood) being continued thence S. W. of Maurepas to the 
Somme at Ham. It was imperative that the British right and 
the French troops N. of the Somme should make , a substantial 
advance in order to reduce the sharpness of tfie salient at DelvUle 
Wood, a point which was extremely difficult to maintain, being 
subjected to a concentric artillery hre from the N. and E. as 
well as repeatedly counter-attacked. The wood had beeu cap- 
tured on July 1$ by the S. African Brigade of, the oth Div., but 
had been promptly counter-attacked by the xoth Bavarian Div. 
and then by the 7th and SthDivs., picked troops all of them, and ■ 
Its possession oontinuod in dispute for weeks. Longueval in Uke 
manner changed hands iseveral times, the 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 18th 
Diva, in addition to the gth being at one time and anotbor en- 
pged in the struggle; for these key positions, the scenes of fight- 
ing as desperate as any in the long struggle of ** the 
And when i at last DelviUe Wood had been cleared the task 
of debouching from its mns presented great difficulties. In 
Oinchy and and S.E. of it, the enemy had positions 

of great strength# the lortifications of which formed a formidable 
support to thek seennd ayst of trenches which ran S.Er , by ! 
Maurepas towards Ihe ^mme. Maurepas proved a similar j 
atumblmgfblock to the Fmoch; they reached, it on July 30, ; 
but not) till Aug. S4 was it completely in their hands, apd. they 
had ta pay hea^ly for it. And behind Maurepas lay Le Eorest 
with ^EancoUrl and Fr6gicourt yet farther hack. [ 1 * 1 

. iThe last WeOk of July and all Aug. passed wim ad^ 

vance like that of July 14* The Gtamansffmght stubbornlyfiwid 
Oountertattadtod iwrsistenriy and resolutely » assovoiY 

fldcBcrionitift llie ute Of; the boimh had sadly, aedugod ithe standard 
of the Hrilish il4ftnti^« their counted 


! Jt waft a< %§ 

i repmaoft.ipd^ diaappointmepts,; GiuUamohi ju )Pftftioutar fV^aa 
i atea^W J«ly ,33;and ju^ ao, on August 8 and August id, 

, butw^ihout mom ^mcccte captiu-c imdmtentten 

i ra4way atatipn W outeMste of the vilioge., |iut despite ail, 
thffte eberka the lm^ to a copaideraote ^ 

; tJ^.Fiwnch front w^ it got udthte^ a^ 

; difttance of Comblcft^ to Forest and Qpry, aW neatly ,3,000 
i prisoners were^ftak^r to a smaller extent on the Bacitifth right? 

the British centre, whcte Ao 39«dl 
^ Div^.wcu^ aioo^edd and 7th gain^ 

gxmmd^betwean that pwt wd Longueyal, while W* of lfigh» 
Wood a ftexkf off rminoft , ^pperationa gmdjaaily advanced thei 
Britishjlhm up tlte<??cftt theiettas^i there waahaifd 

fighting. by the Olf the.J^eserve or Y. Arpiy. This h^vd befp; 

formed a(tfr Jmly ^ by PUt 4 ng Sjir Hnhert Gough, in command of 
the left wing of the Army,, in order to aUow SirJ^enify Rawlin-, 
son to a>ncei^ftte; hiS: attend the attach to . the of the 

AlbertoBapaume toad. TJ^j Wtoto of Ppri^reft ,^^4 urgent as 
I an indispensable preliminary, jbp any advance oyer the watexdied, 

^ and: when thfe wasiactoropUAed C^ 25) by the xst Australian, 

' Div.,. fianked byi tha 48th, an innp^^rtant gam had been tecured* 

' But the German resistance in thiis quarter y^as ycry deternuBed, 
and though some ptoSto^ waft made towawfe; Thi^yai frQm the^ 

I Leipzig salient on the S. and from ponies, Mouquet Farm 
; E, pf Thi^pyaV proved a fttumbling'-bloch. Bad weather, tpo, 

I i with much rain and frequent ploud which uinpcded aerial abseyvar 
tion of artillery, fire, hampered i 4 ie attackers, and the Germans,, 
npw thoroughly alive to tjie importance o( holchng up tb fs advance^ 
brought up fresh dlvisiona w^h great rapidity. By the end of 
August five times ,as, many German divisions as had been to the 
line on July i had been located on the British front , However, 
by Ludendprff's pwn admission, the strain on the (Jermans waft 
tremendous; the need for constantly relieving exhausted divisions 
taxed their rcspurcea in men, at;tUlery was so short that batteries 
were constantly kept in thq lino when their relief was due, tho, 
ainmiunition ftupply was beginning to cause anxiety, Unci worst 
of all, the resistance of the German Wantry was weakening 
under the pressure of the Allied infantry attacks^ and pf the 
Allied superiority in artillery and aircraft. The supfirses^bn of 
General von Falkenhayn as chief of the general staff, by Fleldr 
MarshaU von Hindenburg, with Ludendorff as his chief assistant . 
Cf First Quartermaster'^GeneraVO, which took place oh Aug. 27, 
may be in part attributed to the effects of the Somme, and was^ 
promptly followed by “ the momentous order for the cessation of 
the offensive at Yerdun.” Pressed as they were on the Somme 
the Germans : could no longer continue attacking elsewhere.^ 
If the, immediate Albed gains pn the Somme seemed small their 
offensive there had already relieved Verdun. 

With September the second phase of the, struggle was reaching 
; its final stage. This took the shape of a general attock, extending; 
almost as far as fhai on July i, even N. of the Ancre, where thy 
V. Army once again assaulted Bcaumont-Hamel Most success 
fell to the F>ench, whp npt only attacked and tqok Le, Forest and 
Ciery but attempted more S. of the Somme than bn any occasion 
suiicc the midiile of July. Besides pressing on against to®, Berny- 
V^rmaudoyiJlers line which they had then reached they extended 
their attack as far S. a3 Chaulnes, storming the old German f^^t 
line on a frpnt pf three miles, Their success hcto, wMch brought 
oyer 7,000 priftpners with many guns, did immediately; 

! affect the fortunes of toe main stru^le a,s did the capture of 
i Le Forest and Ciery, which was a considerable help to the British 
I right aft well as threatening Cpmbles, and to^ P^ronne-fiapaume 
I Uqe, where the Germans were.alrcady busy pn a rearward system 
of defences; still, it increas^ to® which th? Germahs, 

to .keep on the alert, and it waft a great eiKouragemei^t^ tp to 
Fmneh, so lately strained to toe utmost to rfttam ’ycrdito^.to^^b^^ 
recpyeringrmPtote:rritcxy.frpm to® ^omian grip,..;! i' 

; , Toi tob .B:44tov Sept.,3,. waft ,a. 4^y oi 
Oncq agftiu toe, BeaumoirtTiijainel ^tjon ptov^j^Pt^ahle^ 
toftegortftpf'to^ 4 gto PW- ■,^tto|h^ijto^cesK 
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it Wt thc'B^'fWea bfet*Wr,Wi(««» (jM^.tJ'-jSHV'.’,’' 


a^stiid # i-btiladi^jM kWim (IHklO'DiV:, «t' 
^(Uihnonf/&e’aMta‘(‘ 1 ^^ 44 ^%a%ad>Uiib^^ 
fe ^ k> -iiiiiny^ ifet' 

rffter'dt9i>eratlt''f(|^t?ti^%i<»‘lfe^ h: W^ift*,’wliil<! Wthi' 

airtntee 'Tight ttffefc ' fit^ 

PaHerabri^ TbM.'kaa^IJrought it to Hctiafe Wwtfl/' Here;' tWerb* 
foW?i' thfe‘'i6ii‘{l^n(Ai' GiiriASh'seccma' so^ttlhi, ib'Id'hifeJ 
1^ bai:l ffi^BriflilifWi^Kt, #aS atlirt pi(#dea'aW(!Mrlic!n obBOpC’ 
^‘tHU %ub(^%4tflotlbWd u^ b^tlt^ 

liy iMVi' iitta‘ <he’'iaviii|Wb of tfee s«tb> (iLoi^ 
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bV»’W'B&uK^Wx‘'Mr^;'the*^t'ilt«jhhllini 4 ^^ 
WiSi'^ilie B«iaSh'lcfttl%Htinf St'Ki 5 t k)' Wt'Wib«lvl6a‘te li* 
I'tW’Wsh kiiikrd Wfhotft #i«tihj( it96B'at 'a iiittb'diiU' 

‘(fetfit';'^'fer(d'’0 triWrk k a«Rbltfe' 


ri^rthet^ t|li WatcMl^eai' if 

WbwW%tt4'l!lie^ tip <»f 

^i^atenis of defence, apd ^otild rtlitlce €he 

Gdfnftliti' on fl^eir bid ftoiit litie S. 6f thfe AiOctib Abd iiriinfediktdiy “ 
N.ofltabnfrt^Onccd'felicnt .j 

' next atftick/tH^cfoit,‘oW^«!d^^ 

iri the OtfemJVe! Special ptepamribiiB bt'adb fOt 
wcck*B pauB^iiftW tJi^ taking 6 ( tJMeBy (if 

thiis the ten diVikion^ of the 

cff Sept, irtdud6(i several which had t^iktri part Ih^hfe 

oberation^, 'ahioiig theni the Otiafdk, ^th^ ^6th, brte'bf ' the oHgfhhf 
units of 'the ^ou *‘ B.I 5 .P:»< t^nd the Ww K<^labd. ' Simiferiy 
in the 'V. Attny the Can^diap C?6fps had repiilced't^ Aufetra- 
Ifattk^ yiipliad' ’slncb their eaptuife <if Pbziltc^ made considbrahle 
gains Of the Albert-Bapaumb ^rtiiad: In addition to these 
fresh trobjiklt had been decided to' chiploy M thik attaek a he#' 
weapon ftpm 'Which much was eitpecited. Bkspite the gr^eaif' 
iheteise ffi the ivailablb artillery and animii'nitioit and the ^eat 
i^prcii^cM'ntl in the niethoda fot directing, controlling arid 
iitttllcry ire, barbed wice arid' michiite^iguns were stih 
tnfe chief aksfSfs of the defence arid had hcl^ up attack after 
attack, Th'<i eVphitiori Of the *‘ Vahk had been a long prbews/ 
The Jdca^Of ari 'rirtnoured tnoW-car Capable of defying b(>th 
i^hChtrib-^iins and barbed wire had dcxhirTcd to many pccifpie 
froiii thb earliest days of the deadlock *set up by the extensibri of 
tbe ttertcb 'fine frOtri Switzerland to ’the, NOrth To trarislate' 
this ’((tea ih to shapei'to produce a machine capable of; 

acccJtn^likhl rig what was wanted, ‘^d been the #ork of thonths 
of ipgcnultyj cj^periment, dcvbtioh'irid skill. Not the least' te- 
marklble been the sticcCsfe with whiCh secrecy had 

hbeii rnafntaihed/ The tanks at their fir$t Veri tuiW hardly fulfilled 
their dekigtierk* hopes’ arid cxpectatipris— it would have been 
^trap^iniry , if the^ hW— buf they did ouite wCll enough to 
cricOutage 'tne Affl^ shake the mcfal bt the German 

infantry, tO,#hpm ‘they ak ap effective Surprise. * 

* frdhtag'e ! tn\tbe British ittt!ack trfretched from 

}pst S. of That kttorigly 

fprtih(^dj ii^i’tici!n'k riot to be' attacked^ the capture of 

tfc high |r6urid Qri either side Of the vaWby wbiffd dritertnlrie its 
fiite, and of the vdttey the FreriCh, Wjhri had 'already On Sept: 
^a^t^ atiacke'd arid, fa^ With 2 -066 prisoner^; 

Were rea^' to coQpbr^^^^^^ ‘ '•■ ■■■■ ■ ■■■■"' ■> i 

' The attack prO^^^ great ff hOt k bOmpIete duCCe^^ On the 
Ipft the Carikd^^ 'edptutVd their* Objectives Sj ’Of 

^Ourcblettc okplbited fhedr jsitictess so wen thift the vSlagie 
not oabt of the* original objective, was Carried and con« 
Hinted; TO 'thefr i jjto (Scottish) 

|]H8inpuicb,.High WOOd WUs dt last Completely clCki^'by' the 
IIHI^v. ahd farther ‘ to the right again the NeW' ZiCal^^nd arid 


'With sorhO adaidtanCe fmM tarikd,^ ckjltufes^ Piers* 
M sorue Way beyoWit.^ tU auetfesS 


; ki^nltl thO^ijAiMd^^ Tho fi^l 

; d§taife^<ib^yt{t(^'Mag^ aim the 

\ if Tbts:'«hteki^piWve!fted the 
C^rdrf^v: fihaJ 

th^*i^tordife(!^Jtteir^irst"iand^sechiridA 3 h^^ 

' of ^tha^' arid' mhfntim^d^tMff^ Wnsi 
Artkefek: But -WitK^iicsbefeufsahds^M 
: Oth*i!W:,'sMiri tenda; l:he 4 ?eiitAf^d# the aflttack COUM 

riot ^feh; foiwitd^Withoit ’cmhtirig ihe^aame' aort of rftttatlOni ari 
: had pfeykfiib^d pti any 

' fUi^hef 'expMtWtion Of %!W Outbof the qncstiOn. 

■ Still; WbfijDf'riiiriCese hkdbeeh at^ievbd;^ a afroriglposlti^ 
hfrOkeh-Srito- on"a ^fk-mile^'fiont; prisonws^'llad^brieri triteri^ 

arid thri^ trpopa ^had th^ eheduragement' of ihaivinij efOAsedv two 
ridge arid bCirik^M)lb to* Oee 'What'l^^^ thSri 

'Cresf it'hidibet^sO mueh'tci*gaiitl‘f''' ‘''' ' ■ ' '''' 

The day^*^ 'that* lOfiowed had to be 'Ooctibied lift' reducing ’ the 
Quadrilateral i^d'M stmighteriing but theiiiftfe between Maktiiiw 
pri'ith arid'Werki‘^‘Thefbth^^^!^^ ftOf tO' be- denied, pressed hard 
upon* fhe^ Quadrilateral kftd after aUbthOr Wrisibecessfui attempt 
i capfUred it oii SCpti tg. But it‘is aignifibafttOlf the intensity atiki 
costliness of this 6ghiirig-'Aat the (^adrUateeal bad c the 
6th Division bveC Casuaftieri.* fts capteei however: allowed 
i the line to be pnahm'lbrward Within I yards of Morval and 
, LcsbObufs, against which a rieW attack waa in preparation* 

iSad weather, ho Wevet; delayed the delivfery of this attack 
ilmtll Sept, 25. Oft this day the frdritage Wttaehod started at the 
Albisit^Bapaume' road but' reached ris far as ^be Somme. The 
French had, since capturing Bouchavesnea, * Improved thelf 
position S,i <^f the Somme cbnsiderably by comF^eting the re- 
duction' Of VermandovillCrs, Bcmy and IDenl6cburt, arid they 
had bh Sept. 20 Successfully tepulsW a sttorigly pressed counter- 
attack, N. of the Somme. Their bbjectivbs on this occasion 
included Rancourt arid Fr6giCourt, Combles being dealt with 
irirtirCCfly by the capture of the heights on either side of it. 

The ^‘battle of kfotyal '^—the official* title for the attack of 
i Sept. 2 j-^waa one o! the most successful of the separate incidents 
; of the Soriimfe offtnsive. ■ * Except in the< Britfrih centre at Guede- 
Couf 1 4 ll the objectives were reached and carried before night-* 
fall. On ^^he left the goth, fst,‘ New' ZeiJland ririd ^5th Bivri: 
carried the Hrie forward down the slopes NJ 'Of Mers and* Martin*- 
pUichVleeirIrigiwo fines of trenCheW; on the right the Guards and 
6th Divs. carried fesboeufs arid the 5th Div. ' took Morval, 
While GuedeCourt also wiis captured next day (Sept. 26) by the 
2tst' BiV: assisted by a tank. The French Were equally success*, 
fui; rind early on Sept. 26 British and French met in Combleri, 
which Was found fuU bf stores arid of German dead and wounded, 

; the garrisbri having withdrawn just in timet Over 1,500 prisottera 
were caplurc^trby the British and noririy riri knariy by the French, 
while rii^s were not wanting that the 'Germ aris: were no longer 
: puttirig up the stout resistance they had offered in the long 
struggles roUnd Delvillc Wood and GuiUerriont. At several 
pbirits large numbers of Germans surrendered or' evacuated their 
poSifibriS almost without fighting. The strain of the continual 
bbiribrirdmCnts ahd of the steady advance of > the Alies wan 
begirittirig to make itself felt, h> , ; , 

The isubStariiial suCceSs of Sept. 25bti ^e Allied right rind 
Centre Was pricimptly followed Up by Victory in another qUartctri 
Since July I 'there had been only one seribris efSort to renew the 
! direct attack on the British left and the iltrimpt of Sept. '3 
had been* a failure. Tfeiepval and all N.-df it remained' untaken* 

; What progress had been made in this qurirthf had been froiift 
the si and E, rind it had not been rapid. -The 
; ridt beeSi' made rtll the last half of Aug. wheni the scanty foothold 
aireSdy afec^irifed ift the!^ salient directly S. ^of Thiepvril had 
been enlarged by the 4gith Div* This had ^bbea fiollowed kip iby 
the di|itdre (Aug.* 24) by the 2Sth &iv. of i trench known ati ♦the 
h Hiridenbu^ trench.'’* A violent* couitter^itiack by a Birussian 
Gui^ ^Div; off and hiiiior» gains had 

tolriWed. Eiftrillyi rift* Sep 24: a fowriidable iridodbt*?kji(6Wii 

he the ^’^WoriderWbtk,^** and aitilated* jitstnSl of* TbiripvU^r was 
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Farm was the ZqUei^^ red^ybi^ 

ie 4 wbtjfromi w^ii^..the ,tt^h 

r^ 'JSifltq... 1 h 9 A 3 t||ff- re 4 o#‘t' S.. pf, ,Grap 490 q?^,*ii 5 ^^^ffi^ 
be 3 ^i^,;^(S|ii# i; 94 w|?t as J^egJna 1 ;r^eh., p| 

seGop 4 ]Ui>e, 79 ip^ * 9 * 49 ^ ,the ^^i«(itisb tP pycir^pp^t t)i^e|,i^ 
a¥i 4 /W^^ 4 inp^l 4 ^^^ 1 ^ of 4 he Gprinpa^ ilii. pf . ^ 

nap# .pif^ca^iouSv R; wSf^ patura^, therefore/ ^tlaat thg^ (^rmans 
shfD^^l 4 : cUng jT^ wmtf perMPKity to th^ TW^pval powtioia, 

att^ci,; (gept. 

a 6 )i ^hi«yedi grii}pa^WW^ ;Thc (ffai^ari.Cpitps on 

the ^htiPWied pbjeq^ives ai|d bcopghV,th«lr line w 
striking distance of Rpgipia trpnph* The, 3 t ith Piv. storrped the 
ZoMprii: redo^bti, ithO: i 8 tb .on. ithei ieft had ; the sa^afaction .of 
captui^g Tbi^pvfd itself wkh(9veriX,ooppri^pcr,8from a Wm 
temberg mgimeoitf Whkh had held .th^ for nmly 

two, yeses and ^believed it impregnable, These successes were 
promptly espl^nted and .the iCaptum of the St^ff redPMbt by the 
nth Div. and .pt,*part of the Schwabenjrcdpybt by the i 8 th 
(Sept, a 7~23) left the Germans with; only, a sqmty foothold on 

the main ridge. ' - / 

Simultaneously with the success at Thi6pvai, » leaser ;h^t useful 
gains had, been msde by the IV. Army, incluchhgithe capture of 
Destreraont Farm* S. of Jbe Sars (Sept. ^pj.^ Xhis ,was foEgwed 
up by the taking efter a stubborn fight of Eauepurt l^Abbaye 
(Oct* ;3);i though a gallant efiort by the Canadians against Regina 
trench (Oojt. i) proved unsuccessful. 

was at .this moment, .when thp enemy’s 
fourth system of defences bad bepn reached and the AUips seemed 
aboutitpaccppiplish a break-through (for the new line^ pnt wjuch 
he wall ft work still farther to the rear were not to, be compared 
in #rength or completeness with those already py^rcome), 
that a long spell of bad wf^ather set in. Nothing could hnyc been 
more nnlucky for the Allies., As has bepn saidi the German 
infantry were no longer fighting with their old resolution, their 
counter-attacks were not pressed with the old devolipn and 
determination. But the, constant rain, and the cloudy days, which 
formed almiost the .only intervals in the rain, prevented adequate 
observation ofj ar.;^ery fire and turned the already danmged 
battle area into an impassable quagmire. The troops already 
engaged in the) Somme offensive had had ample experience of 
hardships and difficulties; thpse encountered, in Qct. and Npy. 
altogether surpassed what had gone before. The state of the 
ground wfs appalling; it had become a sea of mud* through wWch 
even lightly equipped runners found, movement almost impossible, 
much more men Ifden with, rifle, equipment and ammunition. 
In,thw con 414 uins an ordinary trench relief was an achievement, 
to attack across, such ground a hopeless undertaking, Tt , is easy 
now to argioe thf t the ftten^^^ to continue the attack in such 
adverse circumhi»ncf&S was a mistake, and coxild achieve nothing 
comm«nsuraife (With; the casoslties and sufferings which it en- 
tailedi Butfii musftnot, be forgotten that to suspend the offensive 
meant relaxing, pressure op the Germans, oui ,whum the 
sttfini of fighfing conditions was scarcely less severe 

and meant ai,8qv|dyi^ thpm time to conyc-rt their ii^omplctc 
nfWrii^; btq 4^ PCfrP4y lessiormidfblt? than thqse the 
Ajlijes hkd:^. Pl^uljjy v^lowly pierced, i At; ihe beginning of Ocjt,. 
thp G«Wfns h^ bcen prfsged back tp their last really,; strong 
p<^iripnaran4 ^ that ran from Sailly-S^sel 

past lie Tranrioy andit^ front of Bapaume they had nut hud time 
td|d€y4o|> any^qg elaborate or. formidable. The anxiety of the 
higher, inopma^dj l^^ Trtnsloy line without delay 

wasnat'UJPf I enough./' » i;/ 

I ;:T;^ei 4 tuatjdn ;fftsi| the capture of Thi^pyal yrkP. that on. the 
BptilhifWt tbq Gerniws (retained a precarious footii^g on, thfl 
heights above St. Pierce Diyion and Grandoou^t,,.but tM 
subftaJitirtadyanqeiby the centre, noWv 4 wf down into 
the Anm wpoW 






thi^ spur iw^sJquispeOsaUe^^^^^^^ Trahslo/ Ifne coqld 

he attapked‘.< put^ f Buccefsf^ ^tj^ck oh the te^^Trenslo^^ 

W^ nefj^ddO Opjohito th^ Mlios the Qpporluuity for an adv^CC 
on a wide |ront in a N. andi J^,E. direcUon. ‘ fiucli a stroy 
woidd pot uutdj^k the Bcamnont- Hamel hifjt 

the, whole Germaii position frpm Arras to the Anerc would, 
taken in rear. A dry Oct^ hught w4l hOiye seen this hppe realised 
and in Oct. 1916 there was no ‘Vllinclcathurg tine ” to btng ap 
Allied fdvai^fc tp a standstiE. , . , /.i . 

' (But with the w<?athcr as it was was a month ^of disap- 
pointment fpd scanty, progress. The fighting was constant and 
costly., Trenches wert; difficult tq tako.but much mure difl'icult 
to consoUdate or defend, The operations may be divided into 
three groups; on tliq righ^ the French attacked and took Sailly- 
SaiUisel but could make little progress ^, and E. of it. In this 
quarter the repeated British efforts against the spyr in front of 
Le Tranrioy resulted in the establish JU^nt of thei;r, line on its 
crest of ; the spur. In the centre, aft^^f the capture ojj Eaucourt 
E^Abbaye ,(Oct. the chief gain was that the ;? 3 rd idv. secufcd 

Le Sans on Oct. 7. But to the N.E. pf iLe Saris thp Allied prog- 
ress vvas arrested by the gentle rise on which ^^‘jud^ the,riipund 
known as the Buttq d^ AVariencouft,, This position , was not. 
particulm;ly formidable, in itself und , in, dry weather would nqt 
ffityc hcld up the advance fpjr lpiig^ but, between thq difficulty ot 
accurately observing thq fire of the .supporting artillery and that 
of moving up the muddy slope on which the, Butte stpqd fititAck 
^ter attack faEpd. The 47th Dfv, on pet, 7, the qth 
on pet. j:52,,thc 5oth(On Ocp, ^5,all:found the Buttc impregna^e,f 
though between Qct. i8 aird ap the pth Diy. di 4 ^^‘0urc im nd* 
vanpod position in Snag trimeh, halfway th^ sfop^* kHcr 4 
savage. struggle., ,, , , 1 

Th« failure to take the Butted® Warlcncourt|Or to.make any 
substantial progress farther, to the E. was to some degree POm: 
pensated for on the left. Eespite raore tbaq oue Hi® Une 

of Regina trench ;from the CourgcletterTys road W. was stormed 
on.pct. ar by the.r^th, i8th, 39th, and 4th Cahafdian, Pivs,, and 
on Kov. ,5ro the ; Canadians extended their succm, by captwing 
the £y part pi the trench on a fronts of hiUf f* mU®* . ( . 

,,By this rim® q sufficient improvement had taken place in the 
weather to allow of an operation oh a larger scale, than aoiything 
attempted since the battles of Moryal and Thffipvab The mpre 
ambitious, schemes for an advance across the Gpper Ancre could 
not be put into force, but thp German hold on the Beaumontr 
Hamd position had been weakened by the capture pf Thifipyal 
and it was decided )tp renew the attack in tips quarter, the only 
portion of the . frontage originally attacked which t was * still, ip 
Germanhands. , 

, Aft®*^ a bombardment covering two days, the attack was 
d^lyercd about an hpur before daybreak on Npy. 13. South 
of the Anpr® .the 19th biv. cleared the German trenches N, of 
the Schwnben and Stuff redoubts and the 39th Div. took fits 
farthest, jqbjpcrive at 1 ^. Pierre piy ion with mmarkahl® ®ase 
and fl^apidiiy. North of the river the 63rd (Royal Naval) Div. 
fought its way forward to Beaucourt sur Ancre and held on 
tenaciously thtajgh in advance of the tl^ps oh its'left. * These, 
tbC(5i# (IBghland)fiPiv,, Iwd been stoutly opposed at Beaumm?^’ 
]^meli but b^dii^^ly n^astered .the viUage, pf, whi®h the 
and biv., had carried the right portd^ its objective., Qn the 
howev^irWhere the grpvmdiwa§ spedally Ij^a^yy* the 3rd 
and* 3^4; b®®u less sucep^riffi; Serre hM puce agfdrt 

prqv^ ipiprugnabl®* Bui pn the (fpEowing ! day suepf^ayyaA, 
9?iplok9d» Bpaupourt was paptured andi.the &i# 
pushing foiirard alpag thaj^Ut N-,and E. 
e 8 iabhshl «>4 r thaiPariYos qni a Ifne which ; sefjured , W 

thn Nvand l^v. thlil important g^n oigrpundioypr i^^PP* 




m . 

fiH^lystaiiped ihig]^ ' ' ; ' 

'"'iGmerdf ,bffetti!fe'''bh'‘the'''^mt^^^ 

riat* yielded^ All 'the tliatliad 

diiAtters tkd' peaVy tdAt it wKicH the watcrtihed betWfefen j the 
scifirhmA arid Aiijfri had bWfi’ |rias(!(^ed^^te bri Ibrihcd tiplcm 
^toifcthrit i 3 |iirirpikiTtldna¥e the' gii^hs/ and fhat * thbiie yho 
had not ifodjrid wAl’ su 5 ^ that decisive ^iitbty 

li ndt t6 be hid Wfthdrit’ i'H&v](^^ p and that it is not 
achieving but in exploiting victory that the mote tangible ahd 
s^i^ctacmar galris are teap^n, Should be sb (Ksapt>6mted as 'to 
(^isiflook tfi'ri subdtantiaVtesrilts width had been ^tihleyed. The 
Attifes had biotin the offensive With thtee main objects: to rdieve 
the prcssrirri ori Verdun, tb pin the criemy*s niairi forces doWn to 
the westetti fWnt, and, lastly, to wekr down his poWetS of rc- 
^stance. A8 these had been achieved, and of the threc/the last, 
if the least tirigibie, wks fat from the least important. The 
40,000 priSbnetS' taken by thri British arid the 30,000 taken by 
the Ptench ritlght seem trlfffng iri coinparison with the Vast 
captures riiidri by both Sides on the eastern front, but in 
quality the (jjefmans taken bn thri Soriime were very different 
from the half-atmc'd ftiisSfans and "W^'^hthusiastlC friiiture 
of hationaUtirii Who formed the j(rist1ro.^HurigaHari armies; ahd 
Ac deblirife bf thri German adrriittfed aS it is by Lrideridbrff, 
outweighed iri importance their Ibssris in prisoners or ipafririalV 
CorisidWablte is th^b Jafrbr 'Were. “ Ah eye-witness of the' battle 
ojf'MriljjiladUet SWbte of that aCtip^^^ was so^ advan- 

tag^usiy 'ri^stfcid that Vheii the' battle was ovet we Wbridered 
hbW we had' SUfrribUiltrid' the difficulties.*^ Those Who had been 
thtorigh the ' Sbrpme^ m Well haVe echoed his wbrdti, and 

despite the riuttfshment they had tebci^^ arid batdships 
they had endured the British French had ample reason to be 
dtie^uragrid by their achievements. If the flowCr of the *'* Wew 
aWriifea ** of' Otriat Britain arid hir Doriuriions Overseas had been 
meriendfed Ori^the Somme^ the Allies erided the year 1916 With 'a 
morai ascendakc^ bVer their enenffes and With well justifted 
Abbes. It iS oriiy heCesSriry to Compare the situation 

of Drib. ibifl^With'thit bf Jiily t to see What a charifee had Come 
oyer the a^ar. ^Ori fvfy t the Gerinatls' were certainly ribt iebri-' 

S eating attbriiriting negotiate a peate through th^ gbod 

^ U^ neultal, And where had the change been brbujjhf 

i botit ? Npt bri the eastern front, where Rumania had' cbUririSiKi 
nd the Rt^ssiari' offensive cortic tb a standstill ; not in Maceddnia, 
where the' cai^k^Ure '0^ had ’been powerlbss to aWist 

Romania ; the mbit distant thbatrCs Of writ, where' Kut 

Was stiil iri Turikish hari arid the British had not 'yet reAched 
the’teastem frontier 'bf 'Egybt^ hot in' Italy, where the Austro-i 
Hungarians were still holding up the Italian offensive' 'aciOsS 

3 ie Isbhxb. Bid weather had prevented the immediate ekplblta- 
an of the sUCbess ea**ned ih the Sthzgg^ of Jtily, AUg. arid 
^pt; chririgei bf eomhiarid arid of plan ' Were to throw AWaiy 



iGuanAN :QF«Ej?eiY« 

*' ' AA ' ''abbri'* AS ^the ’'feenbi^Al ' riiifftaty^’SifuatiiQri- ^toWritA’ the '■ crid 
of igfif Seciried lo Offer the Oermhns'W pOsisIbffi Coiidiminffe 

the war in thfe Westeth theafre by ywriris of attack, 
for this werb ait tiri foot by the SUjri^me Cbi^ firiit 

eerwiari mo^^as' to feibh aH the'(tr66ps frwrij oisii^he^ tkat 

be Sbatbii iridveatAhfeh-^at 'Mst temi>bi^lfyi tmfel 
'^hjg Ametitah TeMbi^emenCS' Were addtd' All^A 4 % 
iis{Ahc» bf fbtees inthe^ westerri ihewtre or writ, 'w, ff'^saibiri,' w 
ri^pbrideran^ bnthe Gehrian sidri. Thh 
aaty^e fir teat ririd'^^ this ririd^Geittrih^lrilslOk 


number of heavy 

riri/ ‘ #Mri&y W ikmAdk kbcA'^ffiridb^iyill. 

immm inairi^tacsi^^ m 

SySteriirific 

betori the' wimie ^ MioWinif 

brit^ the iristriicdons Issued By '#0 

Whrile bb^y W be friWtifght^b inmhari^ tho'drifkaive 

idea with Which they SAd l^^ Uvtnglor^^fbe^tdea^^^^ 

The tirobps had ^6 b‘e- l!arig[hll thO full MO of^ maCMAO^gtiri lire; 
guns and arid thri aupribrt Which Ataeri could “give 

to infantry. Tifdy ' MAto^be' ttririried to the' almost' tt^Hy 
and uplifted riioraiiy. ' 'The Mea bf SOlpi^i W^ thO 

only chance bf thd riObcbSsfUl exeCUtiOti bf a brAak<*tlWou^ ej)ef^ 
atiOn, had also to bb/WOtied out in tAc^S; 

Hand in hand with 'the bqufripihg 'Of the diAdSion clmsen 
the attack With hOmi^J and utbniiffiS^ W eVe^ Mnd went the col^ 
lectirig of mumtk>na,' strirfifies, building arid sa^im materials; 
as WeB as the erection of railways, roads and' battery portions. 

Only a limited number of divisions could be equipped ^for the > 
attack owing to the Shortage of draft and hOtsOS. The building 
preparations Wefb extbrided along the Whole of the W. front so 
as to veil tactical pur|wses as long as possible. 

AtthiOerid of^Ocl 1^17 the German SupTCme Command hs^d 
arranged for’lhb mounting of quite a number Of attacks. Al- 
though it Was ridiprtted that, fpr warit of forces, the whole 
Ahfed frbnt could riot be attacked at oriCc ih Order to find the 
suitable point for a break-tkroUgh according to the Schliefferi 
idea, it was intended to keep the eneniy as long as pOSsible iri 
ignorance of the German Supreme Commandos actual intentions. 

The decision as to Which attack should actually be carried out 
was arrived at from a tactical point of view; strategical cOrisidcr- 
atiorts being 'put aside. TActlcs had to be considered before’ 
purely stifategical Objects,^'' writes Ludendorff, Which it is 
futile tp puTsue unless tactical success is possible. A Strategical 
plan which ignores the tactical factOr is fore-dbomed* tb'failure.’^ 
Starting from this’ point of view Ltidendbrff ' decided ' to tarry 
out the So-called “Michael” attack against the projecting 
southern sector of the British front. The Attack Was aimed at 
the British only, because they were atill exhausted from the 
fighting of 1917 and it was desirable on general gtOunds to beat 
them rirst. It was to be eXecuted at an early date independently 
of Weather conditions. The sector to be' attacked was thinly 
held and insufficiently fortified. It therefore seemed pi^able 
that the attack Would succeed And thAt StrategiGai Use could be 
made Of the break-through. It was Unavoidable that the Attack 
should take its course over the ground' destroyed in the Sieg- 
fried^^ retreat and the battle of the 'Somme. 

The plans for the gi^eat attack were issued' by the Supremri 
CommariH on Jari, 14 tgtS. The following individual attacks 
were tb be prepared:^” Mara” (left 'Wing) arid *** Michael I.i” 
towards the N:E. pidst Bapautrie, by the XVII: Arniy;*” MiChrie! 
II.,” to the N. of Ihe'Gmignon bfObk; by the itl Army ; “ Michael 
nj bn both rides of St. Quentin, by tfib XVm;^ Army 
“'Archangel,**' south Mof the Oise, by the Vfl.' Army, The 
“ Michael ” attack was proposed' for Mrircfa ’Trie “^Mats ** 
and ’**^Archapgel ** Attacks wetri to fbflbW’ ri'ieW' dA^ 
after thri reg^oUplrig bf the “ Michael ” artfilWy.'' 
attack' was ' 16 '' pr^k ' thrbUgh ’the brieniy ’■ frOrit, ' arid ’ Iheri, 
in tWnjtmrili6ri'' With *** Mars Wing, ' IJi puih Oft thibugh 
Petbririe-Afras. ’ The XVlIIl^ Ar% Was’tri'kAch the lirieM 

aMck'r^'dineeiVed Weridy 
as W dWerribn. ’’^The pfeparAtl^^^ of thA at^lis M 
BaAsee'fGebfgeTf' aM li.) wak tb be conririUedy'the 

Achilles operations in the Argonne and ChairipAgUe Wbre tb be 
k^^V^Airiimeririg. ’ In bise thO JilSehAei attUck stopped ’^riSort 
tbSre WAS by the IH.' ' IttStrUCtibris’fdi 

^riibMtra^iOn'ActioriS' Were kept 

' ■ RUpprecriFs 'i(r<nip of armiesj* which; 'atjeording' fo^ this’ plAn; 

wtrie^t0 'Mri^*6Ut Uhe XVII; arid YLi 
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Equancourt. Subsequently the XVII, armyiliw^ tfe dWivrif m 
Art^s^Albett and g^du*^ nil up 
tbb WKa^<S^to 11^ Arn^iy! tO: puih forwaid^tii^ 

Sofftme; ^ * ‘f • v f 
I^we^s group <sd amiW Xvmi 
Atriiy ' bad to icdh^^u^r tha Sosnme and the (Srtteai Canid aiM 
feventuiHy tb catendl tb fs^ronne. If the IIi Army ahouM eh- 
toubter any ooastdatdble resisted thbi XVfll* Army was ib 
advafiro' strbng femes through Beauvbia-Tertry to cut off the 
oppdndnt fe frotit of the II. Army. Thb^Maxb attack S. of the 
Scarpe was fe fbllow the Michabl attack as #oon as possible and 
amplify the Michael operatk)ik. Farther N. preparations were 
also made to |)rofit by it (Mars, Ni WalkCltenritt). 

The forOes provided for- 'the bmak-thnugh wore ij attack 
divisibOs and ^ position diviidoiis for the XVII, Army, 15 
attack divisions and 3 of position for the II. Army, and 19 
attack ‘divisions and S of position fbr the XVIlI. Army. Be- 
sides these, divisions were retained by the'Shpreme Command 
for disposal^ ffrst at Bouchaih, then at Deiiain. As regards 
artillery, 9 30* field batteries, 701 heaVy and 55 heaviest batteries 
Were called up. Added to these were a few Austro-Hungarian 
heavy batteries, inadequately supplied with munitions. 

In the prolonged preparations now carefully made, the attack 
front was kept as lifeless aS possible. With the troops unchcmgcd 
and the day- traffic kept down. Detrainmcnts went on a long 
way to the rear on a wide front, and all movements of impor- 
tance were held over until night time. 

In March^ each of the four groups of armies executed a first 
attack. In the ' Crown Prince RupprochtNi group the prepar- 
ations were so elaborate in the region of Yprfe and Armen ti^res 
that even the trbops themselves and their leaders were con- 
vinced that a great attack was really imminent. The German 
Crown Prince’s group made a show of preparing an attack in 
the neighbourhood of Reims. From the 14th onwards reconnais- 
sance attacks, bombardment of the enemy headquarters, bomb- 
ing by airmen and the bringing up of reinforcements, set in. 
The increased artillery activity continued until March 24. 
Gallwitr/s group of iatmies carried out a great attack on Verdun 
systematically up ^to the stage when the infantry should have 
Come in, with several days of artillery preparation, a gas attack, 
and the bombardment of railway stations behind the lines. 
Duke AlbrOcht^a group feigned an attack on the sLorraine front, 
arid Carrifed out a heavy arCilkiy battle ftom March 20 to» 24. 

Thb result of these German dperations was to intensify the 
opponents’ suspense to the utmost. The British put themselves 
in a position Of defence against a great attack bOtWeen Armen- 
ti^res and La Bassfe and between Arras and St. Quentin, and 
shifted forces from Flanders to the south. The French evidently 
oapectMWn attack at Reims. New defensive works arose every- 
where ih tie chief opponents’ lines. They reinforce ithelr bat- 
teries a!nd sought by increased activity ort' the part ^ the air- 
men and patrols^ to penetrate the obscurity which env^oped 
tie German mode‘ of prbeedUrei 
'Ih the fi^ attack the Germans counted upon 

iavirig, in front of the XVIL Army, 15 strOng British divisions 
of the HI, Army (General Byng), and in front of both armies 23 
iliyisioiw of the V. Army (General Gough). The Germans as- 
aumed, further, that the' leader of the combined operations Of 
the Ehteritei Oenerfll FOchi wm^ have ihireadibess atrmi^ re- 
serves, 1 feilr^ Frenuh, somewhere !hi tie ^Vegiott of Meaoi 
behind WiO' centre of the enemy front* The' tnijodiy of the Bilt^ 
iah mserWs' Were supposed to ^b^ behind tie centfeofthe Britiiii 
fmht.^ ates of Withdrawing wete ^eeh m the enemy^s parf. 
A restricted mregrOund^ - ^ ' 

' Thp a'ctUal forming up for detdoymeut Ofithe attadtiilg arimies 
began on lifarth wwlththe mnnitiomtjgi The artuieiy defffoi!/- 
mfent foWowed’, inff' the hfraOk ditdSiOriS'iekt into their 

posittcfcsiat the ffenft. lEyfery^ Witl^ 

■oOt by-^t»e' ^defondd. 


Ail’ tk difficulties dWe to e<mpmsiing wtldi^^ 
giieat madfes of human beings and piles ol utensils and Contriv- 
anOes were easily overcome. The divisions Were organirnd^ 
gfeupSrUiua% three dines deep, the first Biie being made the 
stfengest in older to ensure rapid results at the be|pnsimg. The 
fimt line 4 dvanc«d' d froat trenches on March 

20, the second standing at a distance of 3-5 km. and the third 
7 he 6 km* behind; The Mndemost lines ' were looked upon as 
reserves lorthe highurdommanid* They were not simply to foliqW 
up the others but to be fetched up according to the neisfhi of the 
tactical >situktloni: 

The Supreme Command held in readiness, besides the above 
mentioned three dmsionB at Detiain, other reserves behind the 
remaining army fronts, and reserved to itself the right of with- 
drawing forces from the front line when necessary. 

On March 20 the attack divisions^ protected by aircraft, were 
drawn up behind the position from which tho assault was to be 
made. The deployment of the artillery and minenwerfer was 
complete and the munitions in readiness. Only the order to 
advance bad ttiil to oomc. But here the weather tlireatened to 
upset all plans, for the direcdon! of the wind was such as Would 
spoil the effect of the artillery’s gas, and the fog would make the 
attack movement difficult for the infantry. By 12 at midday 
the weather conditions hod so fat improved, however^ that it 
was decided t& carry out the attack on March 21 . On that day, 
accordingly, at 3:30 a.m., the gassing of the Allied batteries began. 
This was followed by a 3^hours’ preliminary bombardment df 
the British positions by the German artillery and mineriWerfer; 
At 9"40 a.m. the German infantry dashed forward to the attacki 
The mass of artiHery then ma^ a barrage, which, creeping 
gradually forward, was to pave a way for the infantry into the 
depths cd the' opposing trench system. 

The attack itself turned out very differently at different 
points. In the XVII. Army, commanded by Otto von Below, 
the cobperation of infantry and artillery was not witliout its 
hitches. The barrage ran away frbm the storming irifantryj’ ? 
who only reached the Opponent’s first position and found itsdf 
in the evening before the strongly occupied second position. 
At Vaulk Vrancourt and to the N. of it, as also at Doignies, the 
British put up strong Counter-attacks, to repel which several 
shd line German divisions had to be put in* The British de- 
fended themselves here with great stubbornness against thb 
obvious danger of being shut off on the Cambrai bend. 

The il. Army, commanded by von der Marwitz, pushed through 
to the line Gonzeaiicourt~E. of Epehy-Tcmpicux Ic Gu^rard-^Le 
Vcrguier. Their main battlei raged around the high-percbeii 
village of Ep6hy, which the XXIII. Reserve Corps failed to take 
ih spite of heroic efforts. With this army only a small pOrtibh of 
the second line divisions needed to be brought up. There were 
n6 serious counter-attacks. 

The greatest Success was achieved by the XVIII. Army, conn- 
tfianded by von' Huticr. Its right wing pushed through the 
second British posirioni and took the Holnon Wood. The centre 
got through beyond Savy, Ballon, Fontaine ilcs Clercs, and the 
left wing took UrVillcrs, Essigriy le Grand and Bririey, and forced 
the Oise crossing. The XVHL Army also took the most booty. 

On the whole a great initial success had been achieved* Every- 
thing d^ended upon whether it could be succjessfully developed; 

The German Supreme Command was determined to order the 
OdAMriiiattOn of the attack according to the results of the first 
dky*s fil^tirig.' It allotted the first reinforcements brought up 
to thfe XX^II. Army and the left wing of the II. Army, direct- 
ing the XVIII. to ease the advance of the II. by pushing forv 
wtrd on T^rtryi The II. Army was likewise to put its weight 
upon the left wing. On the sedottd day the fighting was heaVy^ 
thfc'Chlerbui^deri falling on tho'lrifantry, A systematic prelim- 
insiry boihbardirient was impracticable on account of the progreea 
ma46 on the first dkj^; and tt %as a difficult matter to prill thh 
batteries tinough the obstacUs and shelled areat*. Tha beaVimt 
arid moat^ thankless task was once more allotted tOiitbe XVIE 
Itsinferitry penetvafed t^^ sCfcondi British positions timfe 
eerily to bock justlas 0^^ cdriiib* 
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erjattaricf lasiiated b)r ^^fot until the 

sucdeadv ^ wkh' coiisickrable ; losaea^^ ixidakijig. .CmM 3 io»(\ Vaid^ 
V^ran^ourt and Mordim) < and t enteeingal^ To» do thia 

tHay had to toaisisled >by of - the libird .iiiio^ ;vl|i 

the e vcfimg the’ arhiy fouhd ftidlf loiioe inomitipiagamsi^noth^ 
strongly held British fic^iod ion itho lino B^haginieal Bei^ 
Bedgny. i- •. /il li-Ot' ,H M'.;.;,:: ,0'. 

V The II. Alfmy bad also bad inorc iiatid bdttleS to witi.i ilt toolc 
Kp^hy and ^ pushed forward las lar. ias^ Biiia^Xkingiswflnes^Maiv 
quai t’*‘C6ulaindourt 9 edptluring comldbrlaye *bdoty« ^ Jt was npt 
able to interfere with the British evacuation of i the Cantbcai 
bend, owing td the slow progreis niade by; the XVIL Andy. 

The XVlilv Army iPa^ a good advance encodatlering; only 
slight tesititance^ It stormed ’Feuqiiieres and forced a cnossing 
over the Croajgt Canal between Juisy and! Tergnier* Plor 'March 
9,5 Getieml Ludendorff ordered an attack by ! the XVII. Army 
in the direction of BapaUmef tot aupplem^^ii^t the success of the 
il; Army, and an advance on both sides of ; the Somme by the 11 . 
and? XVIIL Armies. -f ; .. . 

This day at last brought the rHward of their heavy labour. 
The XVII. Army met with sharp opposition i even nbw tfroin 
iMSWiy put In divisions, but was able' to take i Moncfey» Di?ieja* 
court, ' St.! Leger; ' Beaumetz, Lebucqui^re abd Havriucourt . ! i * 
t The II. Army encountered heavy resistance ^on the tight wing 
only, and was able to reach the lino Neuville^Etricourt*^. of 
BottChavesries^E. of P6ronne-the Somme ut Brie, Vritll only 
ilight opposition. The XVIII. Anriy took the Somme crossing 
at’ B6thencoilrt by fighting, stormed Ham and otoBsed the 
Crozat Ginal. ' Its left wing corps (the IV; Reserve) tepoUed the 
counter-attacks of 3 French divisions that treare being hurried 
up as reinforcemenfs in a bloody battle. / !, 

For the next two days the scene remained unchanged. ; <The 
XVII. and II, Armies advanced tbwards the lAhcrei fighting 
violently, the IX. being more and more hihdcrtd by the shoBod 
area of the Somme battle. But graduaMy a new front arose 
bn the Ancre in front of these armies, ^stretchin^ southward to 
the Somme. In the region of Albert the British exeoUted one 
counter^at tack after another; though vtitb heavy losses. 

Theicentrt and right wing of the IL Army had, by March 96, 
reached 'Thi^pval, Beaumont^ Hamel, Mamets^ Gornoy, Albert 
and Braye sur Somme. Certain portions Veering in from the' 
N. opened a way of advance for the lagging left wing^ which was 
thus able to come up with the rest of the army on March ay on 
arriving at Ville sur ATlCre*-Sailly. Meanwhile the resistance Was 
visibly growing, and it was possible to calculate, the point at 
Which it wbidd be equal to the decreasing 1 pret^ure oi the 
at tacking iorct!s. ‘ ■ / „■■■' i; . ■ I 

< The XVII. Army had been steadily fighting its way forwards 
through village after village. In proportion as the opponent’s 
fighting power waned new forces were put in. ; He seemed de- 
termined that 'theit should be no question of rolling up or break- i 
frig through his front at Arras under any idreumstaneeS. In 
spite of this the army managed lo take Bispaume on March 94, 
Bif<hzgnie8, Sapiguies, Oravillers and ides bn the a 5th, amd to 
reach Boiry, Bebquerblle, Hamelincourt, Achiet le Grand and 
Achiet ie Petit oh the 96th. The attacking ppwer of the army 
was now exhausted. On the 97th lit did no mom than capture 
the village? bf Ablainzeville and ; repel the 1 €ou 0 tcr-at|tacka of 
new British forces with powerful artklcryv 1 ; i 

Thell. Army progressed in much the same way. The XVlII* ; 
Army maintained its almost unbiOken advance throughout the ! 
days from March 93 to 97. By the evemng of the 25th . it 
had reached Nyeticoiirt, Curohy^ Nesle, HattencDUrf'^eaMli^u- 
Bussy, and on the 97th was in possesllpn of Piecrepbnf^ Mont* 
didier^ Boulogne la Grosse and Lassiguy^t 1 / , , , , 

At this point thb great battle Oame temporarily to a,* clq^. : 
General Ludendord had, on the evening of March 196, shappl 1 
Ms plans with the view ^^ dividing tbo;i^itish and French !^ a . 
gradual lelbwheel advance of the Ih and. XVIIL Armies against > 
tlie French.* To this end the Somme at Amienai and the-iAv^ I 
had to be reached^ and the bpbiution coptmued I 

SiW; The original plans had thus undet^gme a completanMingb i 


to tiliia cottraeof its esetntinm i It rWfouW mw ahnw 

vri^etber the tactic POjnlid / 9 til)>^ hrQUgRtrpfl^fin 

apittiof iJhe waning Of the iGmsmantt^ 
of: the Allied' resistance. .It'//, -xir .rrjo v-i' 

qnTbe cimrsc of;oVentsiottlMawh)S 7 ^d^^^^ k 9 iiwdenr 

dorffls arrogant Lospectations. i jli was) impoasihlb^for! ithe/iottao^ 
ing force to know thoit to theidirSKition rcrf Amiens 
pblnti^tbet Allies, had only yeiyrwbak fojrcqs jat? tbw di^salt on 
that day: ) M this> case, as in ewery bseakTthfough, f he dignity 
of acjturately estimating the exact efiect presented. The 
difficulties of prtlvisioiuag, toQ> mode themselves increasingly 
fdt to the shelled area of the Somme 

munitions- ceased, l and the establishment of rearward qommui^i- 
caUons had not kept pace with thetadTance of the attack* From 
certain signs it was evkieEt that the German troops were not 
everywhere at their highest level of achievement fod endurance. 
The losses* particularly those of the XVII^ Army, exceeded 
what under the dreumstanoes was the legitimate numl^ei:* i! 

Ludendorff thorofbre : changed intenjdon once; more on 
March 27. The XVII* Army was ordered : to close down the 
attack. The XVIII. ajnd the. left wing of the II. were to 'renew 
their attack on the^ now isolated French on. March 30 between 
the Somime And the Oise. This attack resulted in^ the filling out 
of the German line where it curved in S* of the Sqmme,; and .the 
taking of the localities Auberepurt, ,D6muin, Morcuil, SauviUers, 
Hargicourt, Contigny, Anatovillera, en^ Roltotnrtthe so-called 
bridgohoad of the Avre. But while the break-through at Amiens 
faikd, the Germans were able to repulse the violent, though dis- 
connected, French counter-attacks ! in every casb^ By April 4 
the right wing of the XVIII. Army had still been able to take 
the heights W. of Moreuil. The IL Army reached the western 
border of Hamel and pushed forward almost to Villcrs Bretonr 
neux and Hangarcl. The battle then/Ceased« ; 

Later repetitions Of the attack in the direction of Anuens had 
no better results. An assault on April 24 by the H. Army in the 
tiiei^hourhood of Villers BretonneuZ, to which tanks were used, 
made good progress at first but could not bold ‘the ground gained- 
The battle ended therefore without any ' dear dedsion. Cer- 
tainly the Germans had achieved an toitial success such as had 
heen ;donied ito the Entente during the : preceding 3f years of 
hard struggle in spite qf the masses of men and material put to; 
they had more than made good Che ground lost to rqrfi, ^and 
had; captured — apart ^ from enormous . booty-r-9o,poQ, prisoners 
and i,)9do guns. The British army was 1 heavily shaken; no 
French divisions bad been drawn into the battle; but the war 
had not been won, and neither the transition to a war of move- 
ment, nor the separation of the French and British bad (been 
achieved;' In the course of the battle 90 German divisions:* 
almost half of the western army-^had suffered mpre or less 
^heavy losses; New and great efforts would be required for 1 the 
fulfilment of Ludendorff's great aim. 1 1 , 

BaUles pf Arras and the Ois^r— An attempt was negt made 
to extend (the front of the attack on both sides. To JJiis epd 
Ruppreebt’s group of armies had been preparing since Mai'cb 22 
to carry out the Mars N. attack at an early date, and had 
allotted to the XVII. Army three divisions: standing, behind the 
VI. Army in view of this. To replace them four divisions of ithe 
IV. Army were sent to the VL The group »of armies hoped at 
last to break the British lines by delivering two attack«| pn, their 
front’TTthis one and the Walkttrenritt by the VL Army^^hllp 
the IL and XVHI; Armies profited by their early , success op 
the British right wing, But this plan had for the moment to be 
pushed aside as the Supreme Gommand placed ad the, pressure 
on the left wing of the Michael operation* Not tqn til March 95 
did Ludendorff revert to the extension ql ^he attack, ou the 
Brilfsh. Ha settled that the Mars attack should ta^e place 
between the Loretto height apd the Scarpe pn March to- 
gether secondary attacki )Sauth of f The 

Wa^ffrepritt attack on the Loretto height w?as to fojfiow closely- 
, ; , Fpr ^ ithto attack 7 Crerman i diyiriopa wem ; pl^ed N,. of the 
Spaipe*! under the general command of the I* Bavarian Reaew 
Gon;»»'An 4 t4 Si ol it upder toe gene^^.to^ ML 
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Btcvurk^ Attd ISS/ Rfitterve €oi^s]< But no Mtcernl ^aioUvitiaciy' 
Aliaicittgh/itho idiviifoni \mm intk oooe; iTke %oiAl dt 

a^ttkekSng wai’iialaiti^ by tte ikuilfitinct^ai^re of coii^try 
t&M tho ^ndStsS mabiiii of trenches. frhc^< Bt^)ih ' ^■^■ 
attack with fresh forces, and, paft&!iilarly byt tho llillftil w 
of ^eheir itihchih^liui^^^^ the advane^ ci the wttaeMhg 

fercfet Norths if thh Soa^ipe ' the xst line’ ' divisiotis, afteif' sotiii 
inklgtiificaiiat stiece^d ai? tbb start, met with atroag^ British 
c^untisr^atta^ks; (which thrcW back -the attiaclos^ fir ^ihe mbat 
pirt ti thek sti^ing positions. Only the twodocahties^ Oyavella 
and :Roeu^, remained in Odrman hands* ^ The Command did 

nobpril'id’any'Tisett/esy •■i'' -^'i' -yl; vi* ■-•rt 

' South of' ttiei> stream the localldfss of ^ Newtiilo ttxid ^ctto 
^tided ^ to the divisions 
in that quarter^ but nb decisive stiocess waS attained. ' The 
talring of i^veral theu&dnd prisonerk; and heavy losses' on the 
Allibd side^ Were the^only positive reeiilts of the Mars* attadc,: 
which had failed for two reasons^-dt was elrviously on too narrow 
a frbnt and hod^not been tonched as a suirprise: 

The Supreme Obihmand now gave up the VI. Arrby attack 
on the Lbretio* height, and ordered the XVII. Army, incfuflihjg 
its right wihgi to Stand on the defensive. 

The es! tension of the attack S; of the Oise had n6 such wide 
operative aims* It Was designed in the first place to protect the 
projecting left iSank of' the XVIHu Army and the road running 
behind it through La IFIr^-Chauny-^Nayn, which was indispen-^ 
sable for bringingt up drafts. To ensure this the Ailette line, 
which cut off the regntering angle between the XWIL and VIE 
Armies, had to be won* The task was entrusted to the general 
Commands of the Vill. Army Corps and the VIII. Reserve 
Corps under the leading of the yth Higher Army CommandLi 
llte attack was led fn^m the N.E. in view of' the difficult Oise 
crossing. The attacking force, bn April 6, tooki the French-— 
who were apparently in no great strength*^bviously by sur- 
prise, and pushed through South Chauny and Amigny tb 
Mariaclle and Bafisis railway station. On April yj after a short 
preliminary bombardment, the attack was continued, and 
Pierremattde and' the Goucy Wood wore reached with only slight 
bpposition* On thb 8th the VIII. Army Corps advanced to the 
Ailette, S. of Le Bac d'Arblincourt, and btormed Chatnps. ^The 
VIII. Reserve Corps captured Coucy le CM teau, and reached 
the road Coucy^LandriCourt"-Arizy at nightfall. Finally on the 
pththe two corps won the Oise^-Aisne Canal along the Whole front. 

In a 4idays’ struggle the problem) had been smoothly solved. 
The victors held 8,»300 prisoners. The front had been consider- 
ably shortened, and the possibility of sUcxjessful attacks even 
against French defenders had been established* (W. M.-Lo.) 

UL Tiiq® Battle or Amiens, Ayo. S-as 191? 

At the beginning of the fourth Week in July, the German 
offensive bn the in Champagne, which had been 

intended by thdr' Higher Command as decisive, had been bril- 
liantly repulsed by an Allied ebunter-blow, which had not only 
thrown back the enertiy over the Marne but was forcing him 
badt tb the Vesle. Gen. Foch was resolved to follow up the ad- 
vantage 4husgdihedabd assume the offensive on all his front as 
soon as pbssibkf* but it was (essential before so doing to clear the 
main railway lines ninriing laterally behind his front, several of 
which' were menaced or blocked by the enemy. The most 
Important of theSe was the Patls-Amiens line, and it was there- 
fore decided that the first measure should be the freeing of thiS 
railway by a joint Franco-Briti.sh attack on a wide front E. of 
ArriiOtts. This bperation wto discussed first at a council of the 
four Allied Cbmmanders-in-Chief, held at Bombon, near Melun^ 
on July 24 rptfi and fiiCtheC in a conference between Gen. Foch 
ahd Bir IJ; Haig *6n the 26th; and Was finally embodied in- a 
«8irCfetiVe issued b;^ the Alhed Generalisrimo on the 2Sth. It 
Was'’thm*Oifi'laid down that the offensive should be conducted 
by the IV. British and I. French Armies, under the command of 
FitlldfMaiWhal Hkig*, that coveted by the :Somme^ it should be 
^UiWSd^gi iar' Us'ibdasilfie iii the direction Of Roye, and thalt^’the 
toifild ffOib ^Aihiens ^ tMt plUcO should' 1^ the t^hrMing'^l^^ 


between the two armies. Tlie date^ fiiied^^ Aug. 10, wwo 
] latet advanced -to'Aug.fi* v:Vi, vrCl i.iv 

, iiPrapareftaO /ar the Bf^sk 

tiiat ordered had for some time been contemplated by the IV; 
i Airmy^ and preparations, for it were therefore pressed on from 
j July e6 oUwatds; At this date the armyy under Gen; RawHnson^s 
command Consistod of the Australian (Monash) and IIL Corps 
(ButtorK *‘(d iWkntry di\dsions and one cavalry division), bn the 
; front Aibeft^ViUnra-Brbtoriri By the date of the attadk it 
hod been reinforced by the Canadian Corps (Currie) (4 in^ 
fantiry divs., another* Australian infantry dlv., and a cavalry 
divs.), while the artillery was brought up to a total of Over 
i,Odo guns, the airbuaft to 28 squadrons and the taifika to 456 
machines, 06 being whip^ts. The difficulties of effecting tim 
, concentration of these masses of troops and material, ' while 
keefiing it secret! fm&hi the enemy^ wiero soccessftilly . overcome 
by means of elabcWate precautions surpassing even those taken 
by the Gormans ' before their spring and summer offen^ivea, 
The cavalry, whippet tanks and part of the artillery were moved 
into the IV. Army area by road,- the remainder (far the larger 
proportion) of the troopa and material, being brought up in 
the period Aug. 1-8 in some 30© apodal trains. It was re* 
^rded as of the utmost importance to keep secret the arrival of 
the Canadiani^; in Order to deceive the enemy, the troops them- 
selves wore deceived; Canadian units were sent fiom Arras into 
the trenches in Flanders, and the corps was actually brought 
into line, only a few hours before the attack, relieving the right 
of the Australian Cotps, which had by Aug. i taken over the 
front fern the French as far as the Amiens-^Roye road* The 
precautionary measures taken were entirely successful in their 
object of ensuring that no warning of the attack: should reach 
the enemy.* . ; 

The front of the! V* Army attack extended from the Anore S* 
of Aibertto the Amienis^Roye road, a frontage of some 13 m*; 
three successive objectives were assigned^ at distances, rtspec* 
tively of about 2*-2j, 3-3, and 6-8 an. from the original starting 
line, which would bring the army eventually on the line of the 

Amiens outer defences,'* on the front I^ QuBsocl^-Harbonr 
ni^res-Morcourt.' ' The country, open rolling downland, was 
favourable for the operations of all arms; the enemy *s defences 
were hot formidable. The hostile forces l>clic ved to be a vaila ble 
to oppose the British, consisted of the LI., XI. and XIV, German 
Corps (seven divisions in first line and eight in support and 
reserve) belonging to Gen. v. der Marwitz’s II. German Army. 

By the morning of Auga 8 all preparations for the battle had 
been successfully completed and the British forces were, all 
unsuspected by the enemy, about to enter on the first stage of 
their march to the Rhine. 

The British VJfcndte on Aug. ^.—Punctually at 4:20 a.m. on 
the morning of Aug^ 8 the British infantry and tanks, under 
cover of a powerful barrage, debouched to the assault. Thick 
grouhd^mist veiled their ’advance from the eyes of the Germans, 
who were completely surprised and in an instant overwhelmed 
With little resistance. The Canadian Corps sector extended from 
the Amiens-Roye road to the Amiens-Chaulnes railway; 156 
tanks codperated in the attack of this corps. Opposed to them 
was the itpth German Div;, which was in process of being 
telleVed by the 117th Division. The 3rd Canadian Div. on the 
right of the line; making light of the difficult task of debouching 
frdm a narrow bridgehead on the S. bank of the Luce river, set 
foot on the plateau between that stream arid the Avre, edptured 
Hangard and D4muin, and by noon had carried its front forward 
to the second objktive, between Cayeiix and Mezi^rcs* Therice- 
forwktd the 3rd Qtival!i^' Div. took u!p the iadvancx;, folbwed by 
the 4th Canadian Div;; the cavalry; after (taking Beaucoiirt, 
Were held rip by machine-gun fire, and though the infdatiir 
v^hCn they arrived succeeded in pushing forward, :;iti was iwit 
found possible to reach Le Quesnel, the final objective, jwhiefa 
%t ' fall of night was ' still strongly held by the, «iernyi.i The 
csentfo arid left Canadian Div.*, and the ist rind aiid^ attacked 
each on a front of one brigade, employing a separate brigaldiei lor 
ririeh successive objoctivv; the 1st Div. narit with Uttie sorios^ 
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oppQidtioii As far whicJi itr 

A.M. but the and Div. only attained it an lioilrcaiid: a» 
havii% had liimi^ hghting at MAeedcavai At S:20 A4C« the 
advante was resumed^ and afain the ist BiVw had the eaaide 
task, the Geman machine funners putting uR cOiiajderafalA 
resistance against the end Division. Tdm : hri^ides d the tat 
Cavalry Div. now passed thmugh to Ihc front,: and drove far 
into the hostile territory^ capturing.- Caix^ and: attaining the 
final objective, in conjunction wM the CaUadj^ 
which moved behind them cleaning up the gioundialready pasiMd 
over by the cavaliy. By 5:35 p.m. the Canadian Corps had, 
with the exception already noted on its Extreme rights earned 
out its appointed task ^ It had penetrated the enemy ’a defences 
to a depth Of over & m«,idaptudiig xa villages, over 6,000 pxiAonem 
andi6o:'guiis. ■ ■ > 

The Australian Corps advanced between the Amiens^Cbaulnes 
luilway and the Somme against the 4xat, xith and parts of the 
aoSth and 45rd German Divs.. The Austrdians had their 2nd 
And 3rd Divs. in first line and their 5th aindi4th in support, 
the xst Div. being in reserve N. of the Somme ; x68 tanks ware 
attached to the corps. The corps wap drawn up by ita coiih 
mander in Ouch a manner as to necessitate a douUe ^Meap frog-* 
ging M oi its divisions, wMe equaliamg: the exertions demanded 
of them and the distancea to be traversed by them; and this 
complicated manoeuvre was carried out with entire success. 
The 2nd and $rd Divs.,aB8i8ted efiectively by the. tanks, earned 
Warfusie and Clrisy, and then relinquifdied the attacki to the 
gth and 4tk Divs. which pushed forward beyond BaronviUeti 
and Morcoutt, despite heavy flanking fire irOm : the German 
artillery on the N. Imnk of the Somme. On the second objective 
being reached at torjo A.ii. a iadgade of the xst Cavalry Div.^ 
with x6 whippet tanks, passed forward to Harbonmires, and 
ail armoured car battalion raced forward down the Amiens^Brie 
road, scattering death and destruction far to the £. In the enemy^s 
back areas. Behind them the Australians, throwing back their 
left to fAce the enemy on the Nl bank of the Somme, pushed 
forward their centre and right to the final objective, just W. of 
the line VauviUers^Proyart, where they found the icavalry held 
up. In the space of under six hours, between this opening of 
their attack at 6:20 A.sCi and the attainment of the above line 
about midday, the Australian Corps had occupied seven villages, * 
and taken over 8,000 prisoners, X73 guns and much other booty 
too numerous to mention. 

On the N. of the Somme the operations of the III. Corps had 
not, however, met with the expected measure of success. It had 
been intended to advance with the 58th, 18th and X2th Divs. 
to a river from the line W. of Etinelwm to W. of Morlancourt^ 
thus securing the left flank of the main attack S. of the Somme; 
34 tanks were detailed off to assist this attack. The programme 
of attack was disarranged by a partial advance of tlie enemy on 
Aug. 6 which forced back the x8th Div., and from the first mo*- 
merit difliculties wore met with. Sailly Laurette was carried after 
stiff fighting by the s8th Div, arid eventually the first objective 
was reached along the whole corps front. Theiurther advAnce of 
the 58th Div. bi^e down against the resistance of the enemy 
holding the Chipilly spur and the z8th Div., which succeeded lor 
a time in gaining ground farther to the N., were counter-attacked 
and forced to fall backl The enemy on the III. Corps front Was 
not surprised, and fought well, and the attacking infantry were 
unable to find much support ftom the tanks, for which the 
ground was unsuitable : in many places; 2,400 prjsoiiiers were 
taken by the 111 . Corps, itogether with 40 guns. ' 

The results of what had undoubtedly been the most successful 
day’s bAttle waged hitherto by tha British army in the World 
.War, and one of the finest British victozies of all time, were the ; 
womi^ete defeat of xx German by xs British diva, 'A gain of : 
ground to an average depth of 6 to 7 m» on a front of ^ and the 
itapture of close on z7,oAo pTisoQ)ers, .373 guns^ several thousand 
machinefguns, and quantities of ammunition and atoees. f Most 
fltnpoftant of all, the battle revealed^ to the enemy Higher; Com- : 

w hitherto msuApooted in their army, and ' 

^txoyed)4hA last hope 0£ GermAJi yiotoiy*: '' It 


laaletidorfff the bkok day ot tiie GexsnonrafiO^ tho waar 
lA wAe the. worst expexi^^ i bid 
I decline of . 0ur> figbtiiig; atrengt^ 

I strategic Would be a gnmbla,: The 

I wax WlCtlMiha^ .n-n-r I -K-n. 

I OpmUfkms ic/ /* Frmeh Amy Arofiad^ SrrUih 

I The ifian of GeO. FayxiBe^ commanding the iFrench reservoi 
I group of lanmes/ involved not only ^ the paeticiiiatiQn of 
Dtbeney% h Fi!emdi):Aim!iy xa the iBrit^^ 

MontcMer but a AubmquentexUmaioni of -tJmiMtack t<^ the^ S 

of that town by the rightvwlng of timt army and ev^ 

far as the Oise by the French 111 . Amy (Geeu Hand^rt). 

I Gen. FoOh ^sanctioned this schome on Aug. 3, and ibwne decided 
that the attack S. of MeAxtdidier shoidd tako^^cl^ 

I and that of Humbert’s ;amy on the roth. ^ 

The French I. Army at this time held a line from Iho British 
right flank near Domart to Gaetel on the Avm and thence along 
the :W. bank of that stream to Courcellea^ 6*E. of ^Montdidier, 
whence the French !|[ 1 X, Army continued the fine <tQ the Oise* 
Debeney had Under: his command: the XX.XV4,; IX, and 
XXXI* Corps (in line in that order from right to left) and the 
II. Cavalry Corps in reserve^ in all xa infantry 1 and 3 cavalry 
divisions In facte of him stood the a left divisions of the 
German Lif. Corps, of von der Marwiu’s ILiArmy, as far as 
Moreuil, and 7 divisions in line with 2, in reserve, belonging to 
Von Hutier’s XVIII^ Army, from Moreuil isouth wards. The 
enemy on this front had recently withdrawn his Ui^ behind the 
Avre as a result of several small French operations on the 
bank and was therefore well on: the alert. ; 

Debeney ’s plan for the forthcotming operations consisted 
first of an advance by Ms two left corps in the angle between the 
Luce and the Avm in conjunction with the British right, fol- 
lowed by the passage of the Avre and the Trois Dorns and a 
rapid advance to the plateau around Hangest on both sides of 
Montdidier by his centre a4:id right, and the. capture pf that, 
place. The whole army was then to push forward astride the 
Avre in the direction of Roye. ; 

This programnu; was carriedi out without a hitch* The French 
bombardment commenced at 4:20 a.m. on the^flth^ the hour of 
the British attack, and the infantry and tanks^ of the XXXI. 
Corps debouched between the Luce and Moreuil at 5;$ A.M. 
The German LI. Corpsron this part of the front, was, contrary 
to expectation, taken unawares and put, up- Uttle resistance; 
many prisoners were captured while engaged in 'CUttingt Corn in 
the Adds. Moreuil was taken and the way ctcAred for the IX. 
Corps farther S., which about 9 A.M, btigAn toerpss the Avreon 
foot-bridges thrown under cover of darkness early that morning. 
Here there was stiff fighting, and it was not till late in the day 
that the tanks were got across the river add elated the way for 
the infantry, which at nightfall had reached the line Fresnoy- 
Flossier* Behind the IX. Corps, the X. was pas^ng the Avre, 
and preparing for its S.E. advance on the morrow tp encircle 
Montdidier from the N., while the XXXV. Corps was about to 
execute a similar manoeuvre from the south. 

The second stage of the operations commenced eariy ne^^t 
morning, the 9th. In order to secure the left pfi the X^ Corps in 
its advance pn Montdidier thn XXXI. Corps attacked Hlantgest 
and occupied it about X X a. m. The X. Corps, passing the Avre 
and the Trois Dorns in its tumi took over , the IX. Corps* 
and, assisted by the latter’s artillery as well as its own^ pushed 
forward to the E., meeting with conaiderable resistance* while 
the XXXV. Corps, debouching against Asssinvihers at .4 yiii., 
took the enemy by surprise and adyancing some , 3 m., .reached 
and cut the Montdidier-^Royn xoad near Faverolies* The BAtr 
risoA of Montdidier, their retreat threatened, from two sMes* 
fell back hastily Under cover of darkness by the mad to, ChetT 
bigny, leaving behind a reargimid which han^A pf 

the Frennh X. Corps on their entry 4 ntp fthe.townon the mo^^^ 
illgOf.thO:XOtb. , ■■ „* . ■ „■ 

Debeney, urged by Fochi in .a/personid to pii|ah>ifon- 

ward Jowards Roye and thefo Join hands with 
AemyfJilwMch wasidne to between Co^|rps})w 
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WMfc^ i■{B...^Tlle.0«m•a.1I./Am9t''lMMl rB{ii(n!p)f 4 '^iV:f)>Qnt> : 8 hattflrn 4 
tfefc Av»; ft- prt^i on the 8th, with fresh troops dt»wa i*pi» the ^Ul- *o 4 : IX> 

injBctio»witb;the!BntidrohhhI«t.,,;'lie 4 !»j^^ Armkavaiui from Prince Rupiwfecht’* gtwip itt Flanders, and 

H*' Aitny til tht N; had rendered! the pdsition ^ the Jj^Wlte ^ttkd itself en the edge of the area devaststisd id the Sonwe 
^ Debeh^; so difficult that it had to battles of igi/6, where & mmt of old trenchesi Virej and shell 

tjjir^w. flank to pf Jtc^e*^ movement Whfch holes' rendeted defence easy and rapid e^ance fimpraetica^s 

was ctitiedLOdton the of tJie Qth.: ^ tha The British IV. Arniy had engajged all its 13 dividons, and its 

]ioth l 9 ho i: Atey following up the retiring enemy had reached units were tirfd andin need ofa breatMngr^ Gen* RawBoson 
JVhdcjchj^Bus; an^ on the neat day a further slfj^t tberclore decided on the nth to allow his troops a few days' lesti 
advanip,^ W ,ma 4 )fe on pithi'r Wjhg of 0 b edciny, add propaiiing for a renewal of the attack on the 150^ The 

Tiiloic^ubeing taken by the and X 5 t^y, Coips. , , , uiiiti id thelUne wcrb relieved and the tired infantry together wi^ 

By now the German XVllI. Army, although its attention the cavalry Were withdrawn into reserve. 

V^s| distth^^ by the adfaneb of the ^ench HI. Army a|^^ i^ciicA : Amy/t {Au^. — On Debeney’s 

Its centre aiid Jbft^ was a solid line id the^ front also dudng tins period, minor activity took place, resulting 

French none of: 1916. Vpn Huticiii Whose forces had been in merely local a^lvantagca to the French. On the left of tho 
increased from 15 to 18 divisions by ithe n 0 , established them Army, the^line was drawn closer to Roye on the N.W. and W.* 
in dejith oh ttiro successive with a strong belt brhile on the right the XXXV. Corps took Reuvraignes on the 

pf wire fo front; 10 ^ 1 ^^ Of l^ppiroadi b€ih|: swept by direct: apd 20th. In this area, however, the Geimian XVIIL Army had put 
indirect maChin&rgun nre. > A :Continuatfondr 0 e rapid ad^ into line no less : 0 an xo divisions, while on the whole front 
Of the French li Army was under these circumstances Out of 0 e between Roye and Lassigny a total of over 20 divisions were 
qubstlpd^ and it' Was he^ resort to slower and mofo engaged between Aug. 9 and as sgainst the French I. Army.) 

0ohohgh;0easurto,forj qve^ ^iStb'rtce which ThaOks to the employment of these, strong forces, and to the 

was day by day hardening in prbportum as fortl^ tern- incxOasiiig facilities for defence afforded by the shattered and 
iorcements ^rived. ^ ^ . Intersected country into which the battle line had jnow. been 

carried, the German XVHI. Army was enabled to maintain its 
by ticn. RaWlid^h that the IV. Arniy should bn the 9th coh- ground to the W. and S. of Roye until the pressure of events elsen 
tinue i0 kdyancfe fo the line Roye-Chaulnes^Bray^^DOrnancdurt. i where compelled its withdrawal in conformity with the- armics 
The main atlack entrusted to the Canadian Corps which on either flank at the end of August. , 

Was to push iS.E.. to the line Roye-Halhi:, while the Australian The operations of the French I. Army since Aug. phad resulted 

Corps was tb Sethre its left between the latter* place and Mdii- in the reconquest of an area of ground to a depth o£ SO-rs m. 
court, and tl|:b tft. Corps to advance to fetinehem and foitn a and the capture of Some x 2,000 prisoners and over 100 guns, 
sirbng defensive flank on the N. bank of the Sbinme. besides much other material and stores. 

I The Canadian attack, on the 9th, fafled to attain all its bbJeC- BkUish Operaiions^ (Aug» 'The IV. Army offensive 

by ibe and Cavalry Div., it none the le^ effected planned for the 15th did not take place and only partial actions 
a deep advance of some 4 to 6 m., secured ci^t more villages, Were carried out bn its front during 0 e» period from the 12th 
and halted foir 0 e niirht oU the line ArVillers^RosiSres. To its to the a 2nd. British attacks 'alternated with German counter^ 
leU the Australians advanced their frbrit between thb Chaulncs attacks with no great change resulting in the situation. Thus 
railway and the Amlen$~Bric road as far asXihofas 'hill, W. of on the isth the Australians took Proyarti while on the x$th the 
Lihbns village, and FrkmierviUe, after stubborn fitting. The Canadians secured Damery and Parvillem. On the x 7th Sir D.; 
III. Corps, reinforced by ah American detachment, baWled all its Haig decided tkit the neat large-scale attack by the British 
objectivos for^ thb day,^^,d^ the Chfoffiy sihir and taking ' should take place on the I. and III. Army fronts; the Canadian^ 
Morlancoiirt' The German II. Army, still rtipch disorganised, Corpl left the IV. Army, the French: taking over ifs sector as 
bad bcpn r^nfpreed by si:f additional divWion^ from; the XVIH. fdr as S. of Libons and the romaindar of the IV, Array lincii 
and .IX* Armies, sent Up by , train and forty and thrown straight which on Aug. 212 rah' from Damcry by Mhons and Froyart to 
into hAttioj theix artillery, arid its distance l>emancourt, Wai left ito the i 2 divisions of the Australian 4 pd 

had noticeably s^ijned. ■ Itf. Coips. Facing them thb German 11 . Army had available 

The Bririsli was continued bn 0 e xoth; hfhe Cank- divisions, of which^lioweVcri only 16 were in good fighting trim^ 

di^ns, now op^sed;by^^N^ the XVIII. German ' ^ During the pbriod from Aug^^ to Aug.t 22 ;the IV. A**my hafi 

Arfi^, succeeded 0 attaining W^ its left the front Assigned to fotcbd back the Germans to a depth of 12 m., had defeated; or 
it at 'Haflu and Foubuescbhrt but fall^^^^ fotw^id ; engaged with its own 13 diyisions no less than 2 7 of the enemy *s, 

tp Roye, 0 A^west<fn ,|^pburbs of which wb^ had taken from him 2^,600 'prisoners ahd 400 gUn^ and had 

Austr^wh Gorpk whi0 b^d lioV extended its' left astride the kiHed and wfounded ;m0r^ than an equivalent nurnbqr of hiaxpen 
Somme, m dt acdst toiticlfofisome:*7,cpOrtotalcasuaUfo^^^ 
tions pn bd 0 Its ba^s, had selvere fitting on Lihbns hill ahd OJfe/fhive of Frmck JIl,. Army {Aug. 10-22).— In ^ccor^ce 
was held upife determined German counter-attacks, 'Operations , with the schbmfe Gen. Fayolle, already mentioned, the, a 0 ack 
were tmderU^n/bn b9th b^^ N. of the Sbnime'tittder covter of^the FrcnohdUv Army wn» Punched on tlm parly .mprmng.p^ 
pf darkness, the ^ fo encircte the hostile portions !n the the ibth. The XXXIV . and X V. Corps (7 divs.), pn^> front qt 

Et^fo^phem and u cordbri hefoss the ’14 hi., from GourcclleS:to theOise, wprq opposed by, 7 jGcrmaa 

bas^^ of; 0psp bppds. Edpbhprxi And all]ts garrisomi Were easily iffivistons in hne and one. in reserve, i forming the centre and foft 
taken, bu^ wii bfoken up by hostile of the German XVIII* Army. The objective ofn 0 e, 

boffibing piarii^ offenilve wasi osrigned as the line Lassigny-Nnypn- Th^ 

bpcraitibns Werb that; ofltbe groikhd in front of HumbPriA rig^,, ft tangled nnd b^^^^ 
the Cj^nadiw and M coptimie their advance inassof #ooded hU&s, known astbe ** Petite.Suisse,” fqfbftde any 

, todhp.hinp % lie fsdnimb iaiid secUre crossings from Offdy iwpkl kdvaricb'ln that quarter, and rceoume wfts h^^d 
, (jp. Ho* an envetoping movdment by 4 he kft' (XX-!iIVi)j Corps 0 

' mfo Ijinb Ahd'dbh^ a scritt ox the lll* Atmy, whibh was directed to turn the higbl^d.byi tjip 

cbimter-a 0 ackA'^^ a sfop imrth: At! 4:!20> a.M. on the loth the attack commenced 

’1 jQ-iftny' i'ttacks 'wem' ban- ' drtillbfy-'prepamtionj 'Uttfo-resiatatoceiwas met^:w 4 h.fab. 4 r^r,^nd 

- ^eUed/amif 0a Co^ ib hibld’^ffe j^tod^ The before noon a penetration of some 3 to 4 m. hftdibfifprpdbPMdr^^^ 

;)]^ti:^i!ftn^ bp||ld ho fariftcr^ ilMantry'ibarfdag the fikmtGnviUers-^Mac^n^ 

',,.:;ih/k9ti/ff>WftS during Ithelaftcff^ 

Would Itoo^ib dispropbil:K &0 Boulogne, while French aeroplanes carried otit |t 
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giviijon/ siia^ al^ 

■f^ ol '^irduijA^hlrtl w-l^'^ioii^ oiily 

AldyaJii^ 

Suisae ** sUU r^aiiw»d pwfUy^inGar^^ thoFrencb 

left Wlui not yet m J^aaesaion ol Msdgny. ^ The Gennan 
X VHli ilHmy whifeh, ii» <elrcady mebtione d, had hiougbt back 
it^ the cKroiiii^if o! the^th an^ now 

aUo ^thdraWing' it$' left ebhf the CMae^^ fonghtidtu^ td 
aechte* ^ine {dt thb dv^aceatioh and material 

Neyerllietee& the i^redch 11 $. Amily made daily headway^ ; 

' was bdt^ 'bdweyer) tin the ofieneive by the French X; Army 
lin the E. of ' tne Oise threatened by ita ra^ progress 4 o impedl 
the tStrckt of Che Gentians In the - Petite ’^isse ’’ that limn*t 
berths troops ' ^ forte them ftom their strongho^ 

Oti'the morning of the iist the Gorman XVlHi 'Amy ieU Imc^ 
aH along the fine; the French infantry occupied Lassignymnd 
deared the wobded highland and by^ thb ^and had reached ;tlse 
Mile of the Divette, where’ they were^halted to regrohp andim^, 
pateiOra renewed advance." •;] ■', 

In the thirteen days’ fighting Humbert’s 7 divisions had driven 
frinn their strong' vantage ground 6 etieniy divisions a^d had 
taken from thehl 5 ;ck>0 prisoners and 100 guns. ^ ! 

' <G^Herai ResiJUts BaUte af rimssns.'^ThecourseandSesults 
of the fortnight’s fighting between Aug. 8 and 22 may be summed 
np as follows three Allied armies engaged *(IV. British, 
1 . and lit .' Frenefi) ^ ^th 31 dtvislons^had attacked and defeated 
tW 11 . and’ XVltl. German Amies, ini kll 42 divisions. Gf these 
42 divisions 30 were originally In line or resbrve at the moitiiCBl 
of attacks, and' r 2 were put in fsomt other parte of the ironic 
being drawn from seven difiercxxt German amies,! brion^ang to 
three diterent army groups. The Allies advanced to a:d($>th ol 
between 6 and x4 m. on a front of 47, taking a total ol 40^000. 
pritonets, 600 guns; thousand^ Of malchihef^guns, quantities >0l 
ammunition, matMd knd stores kinds./ iA i Wide bmach 
had ' been made in the German iroht, ' susceptible,; < as events 
riion^ed, of being rapidly widened to. dither Japk by lulHte 
Allied at! tacks. A Shattering blow had beeadOalt to the- iwafo^ of 
the German army and the German Higher ! Command, irom the 
^Cts^of Which neither was destined ito recover.;: The battle of 
Amrens Was 'the first pag^ in the stOry of the Afiied victors^ of 
iatS* ' "’i . ' ' (Xf)ni 

IV, BA$ 5 TL|i j 0 f ' 

The first conception of the battle* Of B«ip«adme--Pdronne was 
laid down in a dlrecrivb from Marshri Foch tO Field-Marshal 
IJaig^ Written oh Aug. lO—that is aV the moment whe^ 
battle of Amlena had jukt b^n cfownled with a brilliant Success, 
^d the ehemy was retiring along the vriidld front from the 
AhcTc to the Oise under tlic pressuie Of thfe/BriiltiShilV, and 
fVtnchl. and III. ArmiCsi In &isdlioctlveit waS>enjoined 
entetprises of the British III; Army In the general direction of 
!6apaumO and PAtonhie riiotild be ptopared aS soon as posrible,’’ 
While “’ tbfe action of the British IVj Army sficmld be pushed in 
the dliiricUQh bf Further iniskr^^ fox the enlarge- 

ment of the battle towards the *N, to^take ptoco simultaneously 
With itsextfenslOn totlie Si the advaiicicof Army 

b^twCen^ the OfaO kid the Afsne (timed fot Aug. aO), ww, sent 
tb Hrig oh the td hud it was finally riacided thM gdtauoe 
bf the III Army should Commence on. the axst and be followed by 
m gehc^l; ofibhSiVe fsone of that Army . the IV.; 

■Army' two! "days latef."^ | 

idral scheme <tf 4 heoperatlona between ftho^Somme imd 
i was baled; accoidttig' tO luihi Haigi os& the foUowingj 
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astride of it' to the E.’ Of the 
ln< * letfi; !> we : had ^no 'Choice but . to ’ 
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It waa. arranged 
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Imntally^ and, enjoyed 
gkiti the g^itcmi Hite 6f the 


Ams^Albeft railWaV, on whkm it wUI correctly assumed^* that the 
aneifil3l''S miin MneM resistance^ was sited. Theday of 



the ill: Atmy Bind the diVisiebsOf the IVi Army Ni bf chteSomhir. 
raC ireniahider of the iVL Army airistiiig by. piishintg: forvmjrd. pf 
tbe rimr .to cover the, flank ' 
auccess, attended opr efiorts, C - 
forward w]tn riie greatest vkOfir i 
m ttright ha% gained.** : 

!■ Tbt! Jw of the British IV. Army at date of ^ pp^ng bit 

the new battle. on Aug. ran from Kransart^ 
and iPerpaacourt^to Albert The pigjfcit of this as far as tnp 
.Bray-^orbie road waa h^W by itbp ^ustridian Gorps '(^pna^) 
with fiverimsioaas (frw 4tb 4^0 Australian, 

^and, ilJli Atistralian apd 3rd Australian) in Upe ahd threp 
,(i5st Cauadk*^ tst AustraUan and 2nd Austtaiiap) jn reserve. 
To the left <pf this the PI. Cprps (47th,, i; 2 ,ti and i 8 th Divs. m 
Upeand 38 th in reserve) continued the line to >thf( army boUh^ry 
inprthw^d;Qf Aibert pn afront running along the ,W,. bank bf' the 
AnP?® A** f as Beauepurt and tbepce W. of Puisieux, Bucqupjr 
^nd Mpy^nneYille to fte Coj<Jul. The III. Army held thp linb 
in order, frj)n^ the S-, with, ibe V. Corps (^kutej) with thfe 3gti|i 
4mdai4t;li)iya.inUne and the 17th in irescj^e, from^hT. Of Albert tp 
.Bpauepuft; the IV. Corps (Haipcr) .with the 2 eallthd 

apd id^ih hne and the sth aiid 63rd ip support, exten<!dng 

^ far as opposite, Ablainxeyillc; and the jCprt^ (Haldane) 
'(?nd Guards, ,36th apd sand Plvs. in fto'nt lii^p i^ith the 3rd.^ 
fear)^.as,faras|thcaimiy houndaty^^ i 
i . .Facing these tTQPps tffp £*erw<n It ^Cld 

tbe front opposite the JV. British Afiny,^ froih N. of Boyc to N. 
of Albert. This army, after its battering pn Ajlg*!^ suCceedftig 
days> held ita front with 16. division^^ 7, rtipstly’Ci- 

ihapsted and areduepd in^^^ in reserv'p. T^ Army 

(^tp Y., B^V?) wsfi pn tjjp rigftt pf thO It. entOndin^ as far fte 
I Avion; |.r oi lafnsT pn/thp eve pf the atteCk this tr 

divisi<m4iin:fet lihp a^ reseryp. “Bb^ pf these ‘arniite, 
together wiw the fX,, to the left m H., bdoUgfed tO tfie 
pewiy-formpd Army Qrpup of von Boehm, whbiC at^^ 
imand tliua extended frpni K. of the Scarpe 'to the Aikne. 

' Ffrri SktM pf IIL 4 mys Advancf ( 4 wgr riikln 

.attack on the front thpBriti^ dll- knd IV. Artniies Was titned 
for Apg. 23 and, thc tWQ prerious days ^erC to be in Sdihe sense 
only a prjqlude. The pppfatiQn.tP be undertaken A^. 
consisted pf an advanpe’by thp IV. and Vl. COrp^ on a frbht of 
9 m. from ppporite, htiraumpht to Mpyennei^ the lleft 

^vision pf fbe permed the ri^^ 

1 along the Anm^, , objective Was to bC:th^ 

Awas^rAlbrnit attainment ! ^hfc^ irivowd ^ 

, penetration pf; the hostile front to a detifth m i? to 
, The AttoOWgiinfantry, supported by ' tkhki; epypr^ by a 

Strong barrage, impved forwnto ^ 

fuUy aufpre pf the ptobabttity bt|^iua;' pftenslvb bn Mk^XVII, Arifiy 
gectoi^ebd h44 adopted his w^V^lri^d sy^tom of d^ehce fii dSiith, 
..the poriripps forward of tbp Mway. being Uld bV 

fowAA , Thtoa :were rapid^ 'dpYbn, to ' al<^ the wbbte »bht;of 

*-*«*.. ntry* 
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]l¥*l'6of!Wr.l^^ fil^|j? 9 bj«ctiVQ/idiefrfaifk^i^ '■ 

si^ j£9»wm- i f 

¥04 (JP^tfft kai^rdgged 

011^ fp|Ti|i6 jl|^ lOso carried 01^ 

t|ieiriiiiU>M^^ wkkb! had at ihvtifa^ 

Yromed ^ha caused ,apmelittte cqnf uidoa ahdiioas 

04 :dir<|c|ie%^ mt m\y I|i';rflai4?hing.b 
rgilwjaar E. 4 ^ O^qeiiea and Moyeuncyjji^ Ovjer «,oo(a ptrianhem 
we (;i-pfcwred along. |he fronjt of aUack, af? which 14001 fehito^tha 
10fe<rfJ<10lV./CQrpS,ii.^ i ■. ....,„ ,;■; ...^ , ;,,-i ,,.. . ^ ; >-V.» 

Tha;6erman Axmy, in vi^w oi the loas o£ ita iorwd 
position$i requoated permia$ion to retake them by a counter*- 
ofIfinBive, which was delivered in forceon tho atnd, and dnove in 
parts o£ jthe new line both in the JV. and VI» Corps sectonv Ifc 
failed however to gain any decided advantage, a$ the Germans 
themselves admit, and meanwhile the preparations for the gm-^ 
era! advance on the whole of the IVvandHI. Army fronts on the 
asrd were being rapidly completed. ' At thepointof jnnctionof the 
arinies the 3 gth Div^ of tbe V. Coip$,Jn cooperation with -the 
10. Corps, carried out a series of ojxsrations which had aatheir 
result rthc occupaticvt of Albert; andi the seizure of points^ of. 
passage; which rendered it possible to throw strong forces to tha 
B),vbanh of the Amcro in, preparation for< .the morrow. 

^ I'he main phase of the 10 , Army’s operations began in the 
morning of Aug. 23,, the various formations attacking at diHerent 
hours along the whole front of 16 m». from Albert to the CojeuU 
The enemy resisted with d^Ji^rminatiou, bat (Considerable prag^ 
ross was made aU alm^g. the line. On the right the V. Corps, still 
acting in close conjunction with the III> Corps to the Si fOf it, 
pushed.out its iight, the 3dth Div., E. and N.E. from Albert and 
completed its occqpation vof the hills overlooking the 'town.; 
By the ond of the. day this division held a line from just of 
ha BoisseUe to Aycluy, while its left brigade bul thrown parties 
across the marshes E* of Hamel, where they held, on all night m 
face of , repeated German attacks. On ithe front of jlhe aist Div., 
on the left of the Corps,, pidy small attac'ks took places but 
the IV. Corpa to the of the Ancre, commencing its advance 
at It A,H«*^With the 43nd, 0 ew i 5 eaJnnd,^;S wd 37th Divs., 
carried the irafjiway,, the ' enemy !s; main position, from N. of 
Miraumont to Achietie Qrandy and pushing forward further ed 
the left,*roached a line front Bihucourt to Loupart Wood, whence 
the front; at the end of the day ran sharply westwards N. of 
hrbs and/N.}and-W«4 0f^i4#anmout. On tho^^ Corps the attack- 
ing diviaw^> ftom^iight to Wt were, 3rd, Guards, 56th 

and 5f2nd.: The 3rd fliv,. opened the advance at 4 a.m. with' a 
successful. attack on Oona^court, after whic^^ at xi A*¥.(the 
2ad Oivs*, passed through on either sidciofjthe villagc/to continue 
tbo aidvancoy its objectiyo being the line of Urn Arras-Bapaume 
road s^twoon .Sapignios and IJrvillers. The right of the attack 
made little prepress,; hut on rfhe left Ei^ was taken early 
in thO; aftenmou* Earthci?, /the^ Guards, after seizing Kameliiii 
court, bad also , catablishod l^^^ across the main.^road, 

and Boyellos and Boiry ]^cquerelle also felj into the hands of the 
V^ CpW' before the, which resulted in the cap-, 

tUsTOiOf 5,pcx> prisono*fs aiMlja.au^^ j-in 

/dn view of ;;the suooess' ^ during the day, it waa dneidod 
to renew the advance at i a,m. on,the mP^pfog pi the 24th,;’ril^e 
mppn bring then at tho fuhf ^lfbb, decision waa fully justified, -by 
tbp ejacrilent rearita achiov^i Ou fthe Vv Corps 

frontl et fwn0 IWfPi®«^d to carry thOjStrpjngposiripnon the Thi^pval 
platew hy meanopi ja opoxorging^a^ from iS. and w. by/tha 
two wings of tho WhUo tbCiri^brigado.atormed t^^ 

highgronpdpf brigade, wading 

ai!nro8|itho»^cre alt 0wol iUndOff^^P^^ 

over; ; the .previous; d^y,, pushed : fpiJward a# far *as Pozi^rcs, Ihua 
i\mm tbapi^thf Jthe.aftoit 


'hj^..#i¥tiof'b 0 gvy 4 ghtihg'i 4 'tl^ 

iiiteasiCull 
lAMmiissiia^ywlittf^ 
i tetysi r4rhfcj|4i0 

: arfv 5 id)de<l|' ■ihO:!’‘#oi''-*G^evillers-^eime 
Mory. The Vli ^^tpvoix Ihb M 

up by a dotermintsd deli^ce 
m^ront'^idf Crofciltonndin^Sti'Matrin-suivCojOuL^ v^/.n'rd;:i 
Tbe attaok w«avitg)»mslyf^^ the 05 th despite the laet 
that >llie troops ‘iiierbrl^ hreary knd the dneitiyls^ Hue 
hearilji^rrinfoired, showed sighs The niak advance 

ml)ih< the centre ; thei V. (Ddipe dn4he rights advancing ov^n t^^ 
oldibattlefields of s^rdiwiberetthe ground aSorded good fadliri^^ 
foO the defence could iget. on ibiitri^ thiehemy’s prepared 

fortifications gave him every advantage in the VI. Corps amai 
wheieiUttk progress dendd be achieved. Ih the centre however, N. 
ol sBapaume, thesIVi* Oofrps cleared up the hostile' resistance at 
Sdpignies and Behagnks and, pushed oa ih4hc evening to the line 
j Favneuil-Mory, thus.Ocriouriy mamcing thoi line of retreat of 
the; disfenders of Bapaumc. ; ! i , : ' i . 

; In £ac.t,> at this moment the situation cm the front of the XVHl 
German Army Was regarded as P extremely critical’^ It was 
believed that the offensive Against it was bound to coiitinue and 
the difficulty i of getting up reservds asid supplies was enhanced 
by the lack <of communications aefross thc‘ desolated area of 4 ha 
old Somme batticfiolds. The Army Group of von Bdehm was 
accordingly instrucMd' to tutiue thb lino of the XVIL Army to 4 
position already reconnoitred and partly prepared running from 
QudantlE. of ; Bapaume and. Coinblcs. The withdrawal took 
pbceiationce in accordance; iwith orders, and was completed by 
the morninfe of the 47 th under cover 6i strong rearguards which 
fiercely contested the advance! of the British III. Army. 1 ' 1 
i ' Cmclusion of II il. Army^s Advance {Aug, :i6-^ept, 
ing the ^dthtlus V.^ Co'rps ^giuned the fruit of its hard strufi^lfB 
of thel previous days m a (khpiM the Somme battie-i 

ground, which carried it forward to the western outskirts Of what 
had onoer.been the ivillagbs.ol Longucval, Hets^ .and Le Sirs. 
The IV. Corps continued to awing round to tlid NiE. of Bapaiime, 
occupying Bcugnktre, Imt the garrison of the town still held out. 
The next few days* were taken *up with bitter and strenuous 
fighting along; all the front of the drmy, which grew stiller as. the 
advancmgvBritish direW nearer to the new prepared positions of 
the fencmy.j A new Brilisb Corps, the XVII; (Ferguson)^: took 
ovJer thsA three left. divisionfe (sbth, 52nd and syth) of the VL 
Corps on! the evening jof Aug# /2 5,. tod undertook the hard task 
of ovfsrcoming the German resistance around CroiRillcs and in 
thc; 0 indenburg Uiie totho E. CroisillbS wivs not finally secured 
vntil the sBth when therenemy garrison, findingits retreat nlenaced 
from both fianks, abandoned it early in the morning and from 
that, date for four suceesrive days the XVII. Corps; was engaged 
in io-^and-fro fighting in the maase of trenchesjand dugouts around 
BuUeopurt and Hendccourt width were finally secured liyt the 
52nd and S7th:DivS4, iWfspectively, on the morning of Sept, i; 
The line Was qstabUi^od E. of Riencourt by the evening. Tha. 
part of the XVII. Corps in the brilliant operations of the I; Army 
against the Brocourt^Qikant . line on Sepb 0 docs not come 
within the scope of this narcAtive. 

tEurther to the Si by the evening of Aug. . 09 the Germans, 
though sriU bolding thrir ground, stable licfore the rVL 
Gorps,:; had left Bkpaume to the Hew Zcatand ©iv. of tho IVi 
C^rps, and retired befcre the V. Corps to the eastern, edgd of 
the devastated «wreai 04. the genorid -line .MarvalrBcattlenlcotiftifc 
FoBovdng upttheix advantage jthe JV. Corps pressed! tteir I ad«* 
yanc»^^Qn ;Awg.3^® aiul 31 to beyond Riencourt^iBanoouftiand 
Errinictori thus renderiiigi it, posrib^ for thek neighbouxis ois 
the right and kit to resume their pmgr^ iwfaich Ihadifot thu 
moment ceased* Whie tho Vi Corps on Sopt t dfovaititefcnemyi 
from Beaulencourt, Morval and Sailiy-SaUliseliaiid on tbe*, 
fiKjfm Ihs Traniloy, Ro^quigay and Sacastnei Ifan ¥ii\ Gatpirf^ 
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C» 6 l]p< 4 n k<^jp»i^lt>fU 3 «^ 

JfOwiti li?^aiera ; t:»n] i>‘ 

) Cliirlug thft daiy«^llig()ti 4 otibc^ 
jkidimgiiged 23 bcAtik 

iMny fgun 3 4 nd i^ueht hid driven Itlem 

.hii^; jbi a depth M atiUdnt ^pf bbridei 

themheaj^lps^^ r r >[/ 

JV, Amj^*s A4im4i0 U Samm'dAngk >4h^ja).f^t him 
already been itat^d Ihatthe kll of ihrlVi A^ theSofxime 
bad sUcceiifully e^pemted in the dmitts (advance being cari^ed 
out by the illi Army on its leftdnring'aU tl^ period noderim* 
view from Arngt ta onWard. At the siaiae tknle, other i>£(etiaive | 
operatioiv^ Were hlspieliUTied out b^fdhe eentte and 1 right, of: ^en; I 
EaWlinion’i line astride aisd SL of the rivee^ whioh had ihtutBbiit 
towards itbe end of Aug., of fording; the Oermins to retire to the 
line tof tlm Soimne above £6n>n^ [ j r 

, Tba attack of the III. Corps! deliveoed on the miorhing of | 
Aug. aa» had for its objective the capture 6f Albert and <the 
crests E. and S.£. of it in order to afitord a croB8ing-*plaeeifor(the 
Corps (the right' corps of the UI; Army) over the Ancrt 
valley. The 18th, 47th and 12th Divs.^ asalao Ihe 3rd Austihlian 
Olv.; were entrusted with the dperation, which invOived an 
advance of some 2yboo to 3^000 yd; the 56th Div* w^as held iii 
reserve. Despite the fact that all the preoautiohs taken failed 
to ensure secrecy apd that hostile epuntts: preparations begmi 
at 4 a.Um 45 minutes before the attack was tim^ to coshmenee^ 
considerable progress was made/dn ithe whole fxonit. The idth 
Div. cleared Albert 4 nd joined hands £* Meaulte with the left 
of the 1 2th Div., which t6gethhr< with the 47th on its right, bad 
reached practically kll its objectives before noon. The 3rd 
Australian Div. on the extreme right bf the attack had also 
ftilhlkd their allotted task as early asi'Sijo A.M. But in the 
afternoon n heaVy German counterMattack, put in against the 
centre of the new British line, recovered much of the l^t ground 
in that quarter, and indicted Such aeyere losises on the 47th Div; 
that it had to be relieved duxing the course of the next day by 
the s8th Div. from reserve* i ■ 

This untoward incident somewhat disarranged the army plan 
for the 23rd, which had oflgimaUy involved an advance On the 
whole fmat from Albert to Cfaairinos. It was now dbeided that 
only the x 81th Div. on the extreme left of the III. Corps should 
attack in conjunction with the Australians S. of the Sontxne. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 23rd,'the tSth Div.^ acting 
together with the V. Corps of the UL Army on its left, oowipletcd 
its opefationa of the previous day by the capture of the ridge 
immediately E. of Albert. The: Australian attack to the S. was 
mote ambitious and equally successful. It Was carried out on a 
front of 4 m. by the 32nd Div. on the right and the ist Australhui 
On the left and involved an advance of some 2,000 yd* in depths 
right up to the edge of the area laid waste in ipi6, oh the ap* 
prmdinate line HcrieVille-Chuignes-Cappy. The divisions do* 
bouched at 4^5 a.m., assisted by 45 tanks and coveted by an 
exoelljint barrage. The 3 and Div. early seised Herlevilie and 
the xet Australian Div. also sucOessf ully carxied out the irst two 
stages of Its advance, but met^ with uneii^cied difficulties in 
the last phase, which were only otrierOOme after^seVore and gallant 
fighting. As a result of the day, 3,000 prisoners and 23 guns 
remained In the Australian Corps’ tends. i 

Gen* Rawlxnson decided, as a tesult ofi^ithe day^s operatiosis, 
to io on with the attack N. ol the rive|i^#by way of Vi^ 
to the usual toethods an advance lyvcairied out julBt after 
hitdnijghtof the 23rd by the Whole of the III. Corps (47th> loth 
and x&th Diva.) and the 3rd Australiaiit Division. * With thO afd 
of the teffiant moonlight, ^^od 

lovmations^ add de^lte Vldlent hostile reaction^ the 'gr^dnd lost 
on the «uhd was entirely recovered and te BoitoUe, BSOordet 
arid Bhay all taten and hrid.^ The same ^od success htoend^ 
the omtihuance of the advance next day, Jlritourt and Matneto 
k^riotkielaed; — ^ 1 

flu teriiby)^ hOcottie ovident, to itet, ttet tteG^rmkfi're^ 


preaittie^aneititet* ihniiiiite^ thri^bsi latir^^diS^i, 

'to: the rimeiwin^'M 'ill. lAtey^fadto 
wtoten^ahd thatohiy stritoif iialgu 4 r^^^ 
fighring togriU' lime tor the mitotoen 
the line rif the Sbmmembtee •Fdrotee; The Germah'^^^ 
Comtoaiid, to t!llci 2* jtbi ordered yoh^Sddim 

(rihO ted teeli ^appointed to the coth- 

iiiand Of aoew Airiny^GeoupMxtoatini^^^^^ and 3 tl. 

Armies, tetwoen Ih* Arioteitod^tte i^fie>^tO^ to ba^^ 
of the river Somme*^ani«^!^f.El^of'Noybn! aifd lhe^^ 
carried out on the 26tlx and ■ During 
ofi the IV. Army was rai^l^briing opposed^mMy by 
artillery [fire and str<m!g 1^ d^Chmehts. * By 'the 

evctoinl^ >bf the 07ith toe AhStmteh Cbrfis, which had handed 
over part of its line, as far N. as beyond LihOUsy to thb French 1 . 
Army on the night of the '24th, ^had retohcd the f^roOt V^ 
doViilors-Fontaitio^V aui; While the i HI. Corps which had been 
severely tested by the resistaiKe of totoe fresh^ cbetriy divisions 
newly put into Kne on its f^bnt had Vetoed Ttones 
LonguevkL The Qerban Il.t Army hod now reached its chosen 
pcMdtions of defemoo between Morval and Pargny but had appar- 
ently^ at the desito of the Arhiy Group which CottSJdemd it im- 
portant to retain the possibility of flanking movement from in 
front of P^ronne sagainst any eventual British advance in tte 
open country to tho N., decided to retain its hold Oh the W. bank 
of the river in that quarter. Accordingiy, the resistance in that 
area^ where the left of thb Australian; Coriis was operating, grew 
stiffer during the 28th and 29th; while the 32nd Div. oh the right 
of the corps reached the W. bank of the Somme astride the 
Amiens-Brie road Without severe fighting early on the 
the 5th and and Australian Divs. only establitoed themselves oh 
the river line after heavy fighting hnd thanks largely to the 
coOperatioh of the 3rd Australian Div: on the N. of the Somihe. 
By the evening of the 30th the Australian line ran along the W; 
bank from Cizanedurt in the S. to Biachto and thence over the 
river to Clery and was conrinued by the HI; Corps along the 
western edge of MarriCreS Wood to Priez Farm and E. of Gombles. 
The Germans in this latter area had also fought kubbornly 
during the past two days and it beoskhe evident that they werh 
here standing on a chosen line of defence. In view, however, of 
the small prospect of succesa aflorded by any attempt to force 
the strongly held Somme Itoe above Pfironne, the IV. Army 
Command decided that the next operation miist be a dtrong ad- 
vance by the centre aind left in order to turn that Kne to the N. 
and orders to this effect were iSsued dn the evening of the 30th. 

Forcing 0j the Somme Line I V\ Army (A«f. jo-^rp/. 2).— 

The plan for the IV. Anny^ further operations involved the 
turning of the Somme line; to which the German II. Army had 
retired, by means of an advance N. O^ 'F6fOnne to the high ground 
around Nurlu. The HI. Corps was to carry out the frontal attack 
from the W. against the German line northwards from Peronne, 
while the Australian Corps cOvetod the southern flank Of the 
attack and codperkted in the main operation by pushing for«> 
ward against Nuriu flrOm the S.W. ' Before this cOuld te done, 
however, it was necessary to occtipj^ Ptoonne and the key to it^ 
the commanding height of Mont St: QuePlin. This in ittolf was 
a most formidable task, for the position, strong both by nature 
aixd by art, dominated afl the country to N. and W.; arid all 
the river passages by which it ebuid' be dpprokched. The* German 
High Command fuBy rtoteed its im^rtancei and te 
mitted its defence to the (ficked trOdpa Of' the eidd Guard Div. 
with orders to hold it at all costs: ^ ^ 

Sir John htonksh^ the AtmtrgUah’ Corps had 

already on thO agth forniiriatM HiS plOriS for ^ kttoCk of this 
strongliolds On this dain the ibe Of the bbrps wgs! held from S. 
to N; by toe 32rtd,^ ittdand^^M WVs.,\thelaet^nam 

Nv oSf tae^Sonime. TOb idea 'wat' to brin| Wt» the sth and 2nd 
Divs. to toe Ni bank-fof* ^ 

Quench tespe^ively. The 
bntto S*‘E of Clary , 

tooted Australia Dil^.^ ffurieg^fte^bterto ted^tte 


SONNINO— S®i»fa*A Y BASTIDA 


91 a;5», naa f;i^piureu. ^ ^tai oi >34,^250 

Q?®®*^** viUiijto* the of thtJ ; and a7p gqins, without i^Jjipmog other matcriat of wajc; to^ vanoui 

up ra frdihrt * 6 f AhM W^(!?^To the' left of th^ biij^de \ to repsipiifutaitei 'the ,Wcii of $oo)rpo 
iiifb tite attach of the jhl Australiah Div; had fafi^ tokOeh^t>aO^ : jhadc^t t^e Brif!^ five toontha’ Uttej: hao b^n 

atid a heavy cohhtei^atUdcv hh% ‘ jcppquered in leas d fortnight; ioi^ than half the, 

ahd IMt of the trObf^s holding MOnt St QtibnHtt InUQlag^^^ Cbo^ ■ by the Gbf^an. tW apring had feh 

ibeBed theih to reBnet^ish it; ThOyraH^ ! rei^vored; the oidy .gpod^,n^ line of defence aYai^hlb W 

western edge and there held their ground till nightfall. Fbuillatt- ' the.onemy to thp systerii had been h^bken 

cOhrt had elfitOr’^to'^t^ latbr in the day. Mearrkdiile asundei;; and the inorcd and inaterial supertority of the British 

the 6 th Bdel (also of the ^d -Biv:) crojij^ the river over the Gerinlan 6 ghtiog iqi^chine had becoine patent to the 

5th and {iart of it pushing fotwkrd bn the right of itii bomrades^ world. (X ) 

seked HaBe apd on a fine beyond. The jre- SONHINO, SIDNEV. Baxon (1847- ), Italian statesman' 

maihder h^Wd S;E, Of t4th Bdc* Of the 5th Div., (s$€ 25.416). buring the debates on Ptplitti^s Steamship $ubsi- 

aj|so effected arcrossing at that jjace anjd collected, E. of that , dies bill in the spring of xpog it vras Barop Sonnino Who con- 
village, pending the i^mebt when the further advance of the ducted the most vigorous attach agW^t the Government, 
2nd Div« should allow it to adyance against its assigned objectiyb exf^ing the radical defects of the measure, and when Giohttl 
Pironne, By idghtfaljl the x^sop fighting men of the 5th Bde.had resigned on pec. 2 it was Sonnino who was called up»pn to form 
already biOkeri the bade 0 ^ tikeir task. Despite the difficulties a ministry, for the second tithe. BUt he did not 'ehjoy the favour 
which faced them, they had penetrated the fonnidahle bostile of the still Giolittian Ghaihber, and Ms Cabinet was defeated 
positions to a depth, of sortie 2,p6oyd., and though reduced ip : bver the new Shipping bill. (i)n Mardi'ai ipio he resigned, 
numbers to some 6bc^ rifles had held put on a wide front of 4,pd6 again after 100 days of office. He^ continued to take an active 
yd. against reiterated and 4 <^sperate cduntcrihlows by a foe to ; part in the deibates in the Chamber, and was a atem but jiiW’ 
eveiy way worthy of their steel. Their single feat of arms was critic’ Of Giolittian poKtical methods, although during the Libyan 
rightly judged one of the finest in the war, and was to receive war he generally abstained from opposition for patriotic mblives, 
full fruition oh the rhorrow. In the autumn of ip 14, after the death of the Marquis di Sah 

The 6th Bde. of the 2nd Div., assembled S.E. of Qery, was Gitiliano, the Premier Salandra assumed the Foreign Office for 
assigned to. complete the capture of Mont St Quentin, passing ^ a short time, but when he reconstituted his Cabinet on Nov. 
through the sorely tried 5th Bdev, its units already in the front i 5 he' offered that portfolio to Sonnino, who accepted it,' His 
line S.E. of Hal|c being relieved by thin 14th Bde, of the 5th Div., condUOt of the Foreign Office Was characterised by sincerity of 
which now undertook the attack on rP^ropne, WhUe this last- ; purpose,^ high principles, unswerving patriotism and a wide 
named brigade swept forward through Anvil Wood and Ste* ! knowledge Of international pbfiUcs. Hi? had not, moreover, 
Radegonde, forced Ite way into P6ramie and got possession before a free hand. He was sUU l^rdgn Minister, uiid 
ripon of practical^aB the town with tlie 6xcepticm of the I premiership, during the Peace Conference, which he attended 
eastern suburbs, ti^e 6th^Bde.^^ despibe strong opposition from ! as second italian delegate from Jan. 18 to June 19 rpi^. On 
partiesof the enemy stiU at large behind the sth Bde. front on the the fail, However, of the Orlando Cabinet (June 19 iptp) 
P6ronne*^BapaUme high road, reached the line of that road and Sonnino retired into private life. The irritation of the whole of 
after a short j^reparation by irtiUery sto Mont St. Quentin ItUy against the policy of the Allies towards Italy at thO 
villaife uod vrqbd and establi^ed it^ on a line from there, N. to Peace Conference reacted to somi extant against the hatiort' a 
near AMaines and S. to tkie E. edge of P^ronne. The nii^t of representatives at Paris, and Sonniho hini^f came in for a 
Sept, 1 thus saw t^c Australian Corps* the 3rd Div. of which large share of unpopularity, although the more intelligent and 
on the extreme left had token pos^ssidn of the ridges S. better informed part of public opinion realized the great diffi- 
BbuChOvegnes, in possesrion of aU Its objectives, after, w culty of his task and the insufficient support afforded him by 

doloating tho onemy opposed to U* : : < Orlando, as well as the value of his actual achievements. He 

FurtW to the N. the in. C^s also had done most croditable, did not stand for Parliament at the elections in Nov. 1919, 
if spectaje^gr w these two days of battlci Tip but was subsequently made a senator. In spite of what; Was 

S8th ipiy. on |he bad W thej^st* regarded as his failure to overcome the obstacles of the Peace 

while the 47th i)iv. made progress towards Rancourt,Tepul^g a Conference, he enjoyed the reputation of being the greatest, 
hostile oounter^attaok. On the morrow these Successes Were Minister for Foreign Affairs that Italy had had since Cavoiir, 
continued ’ and ^mideted by the capjture of RancoUrt and with the possible exception of Crispi, while as a financier he 
fidtichaveSnbs, while the iQiv. on' the lefi of the corps In a ranked very high. He was also a man of wide reading and cul- 

briffiant seriesvcrf! to turn Pricz farm, Erfgicqurt turn, and a distinguished Dante schol^ar and KibBophile. 

and SailliSel,:tnfficting w the enemy, who afforded SpBphlto X BAStl&A, )» 

a stubborn t^stance. pointor fw 25.434), was engaged fof,/]^ whole of 

v Sept. a saw; tha[Compieti^n d| . the successfto operatic the decade 2910^-20 on work for tto<Hifi|mittc SQd[^y of Amertca% 

IV. Army to ti» battle of R6npiine^; the Australian Corps occupy- : It includes aseriOs of portraits df Spanish Writers, and a *■ Favo^ 
ing AMnes jattd the lll. Gorp^®^ totok of th^ Fqfty-nln^ Prp\dh£(ts pf Sp^to 

Thf rpsUlto '^f the mne immense camppsitions,.eacb Vepref^tina view|,,c^ 

figures*! In ihe ^P^riqd ai^thf and customs iof a different provtotCv TUs great) 

Army’s 9 dim bad engaged and defeated' 23 hostile diva, luto was thmpleted before paralysfo brought the artitt’b peiisting td 

taken fram^ them over miany guns and VO^ Ati feiid; jmljmrtont exhibitions work^ W^ at 

quantiti^ df riiaf;eri4l: The'kidhg of ^ hM Qs^^ton, Itondop, ;,jto 

turned anq imnd^ by sl^v ^d fighting in whtoh 49x3 ;»aitovho was repreaciatod b iwo tyifAodm 

the attcuiktog! tnioiiS^hadi^own th^ of meeting: Exhlbitipn of Spanish Paintings at Burlington Howl ' 

and defeating the besitoi ltio©^ Society of Atoer% iS 6 rofh 

piecemeal tihd to fMd wtni^sf A. de B 4 ru^t 4 ;y 



extended its front to the N,, relie^ng^pmt m th® Sui fiSCwflch 
to turn took tl^ ^4iDlv., thus Hbmttog 

the necessary forces for thb assault; * ^ ' 

IMv; #Hica 'inbwa off udder (bovrt*df * 
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i>mm 

ect of acoustics (the. sdence of^ 

' '»>s|mtliiS; A whiih, |^- 

„„ ._, _ iwf M 

iihiisttc dc^cy IrtihMdy tisV li warfat^ 

h^'tfi'tihliind'-aWd icit^ of'thy^oSrk'ddhe rapiy 

’ file ’kdvsiMy aphti'dati^ W 'MfeU-j^bliOTdd 

jjtfh'dbleki ra&fcf (ifi^cqVeiy ofhew i^jjcnoiheftk-'^^ 
thk, 6b'!^in^‘Malk',tovie;hi:h^^rf'J,6'fck.1h' kccdiMstrida 
Wfm pi^^o'iii ini^lflj^tiohs. dlkit^^ tb' thhlato 

taWi Rkyieijgiti* ifius frhiri' niijtttrallir ; uiider tWo 

lidiidifii($, Vlk (t) the detWipa;!iBmd!'^cdbtio^ dil'ec'tlbji 
df Wt;)' ahS' (2) tbe detletiofli a!nd,‘, ^«depfl0h''‘bf 

'iotindi; lb' ' Vafef- 1’'*^^ '.^*'0*^- 

Ikms 'Saw 'much Ihi dohimott, '!)&; pf^atllc'ally, tftiire are. M- 
poji^ht (li^ercnccs yrhich make it desirable , to, lrc^t,, th,<;|Di, in 
s®‘^tIoini/ j\ special sectipn ' (3 J' U ^dpetd*!' ^ 
iiWpbrtaht adVhned* iii‘ ahditoriu'nl acDilstics, arid 

thB‘tclttainlttk’y^<]W ddals ^th riifscellaiieotis oiit!- 

stahdihd featuriy bf thbaein wdrk bn soiliid, not essciitidlly biill- 

tk^’i'lhVdhk'mc^db' . , /' 

'■,.|!,'.!i5bT#cri,PN AJto;'PERCEPj;t(^'P^,,i)j!^i^^ ', ’.! 

I,;,;,;,,; ,,. 

,ii?(#f<w*,T-The h»nim,.war;(ltsell, iBp'ir«0»Kkably emsitjye 
deitaotoriiof, Uie.^iir vibratioi»iwhiehi,co»stitoto.«oufldii ' It is 
BtiUj much: .suporimr iit.ithisj irespect to tany oieciiiuitoal devici^ 
mhidtJhMr ;)!«ft;fbe««i'P*»du)(»d(:for. joewding th»,,(Vihratiflns 
vi«iMUy»! -ThuB.^be petcHktlpa of ifeehle swnd#, of ijfcfssitjr 
depeuds upon /the: • limisatiohs ;ibf : .audibility, either , indirect 
KsteniOf , OB with fthtt ear aidediby^ the interyetition of lan ^ptdt 
cal. device such aa ia micropliw«e.T The .audibility of acfeebls 
SQtt&d.oan bf very ,Uugelyi#UffncnWd.,hy .makiuB'Wsa bf tha 
pBnoiple of Bseonancet ,piovided'.thak ^e apund 4tae^>apptoxi7 
mates toia. pure j tone, q Thht can be tocurcdi ioiitfisani^ei; .by 
the use. of a Helmholta rcaoiiatoE' aPPMnd to. the; oar i*i,thb/«as« 
of,di«!euli8tow»g,,and'l»',ad(htion, iby tuningi(the;,diftphragm 
BeOBtyas >,wheni mtoroidKmie hstcBing lis, .sdoptedi., Itt iha* hs^ 
penediiortuitouslyf that one ol theohief sounds in. airf.y'hich it 
iaimiKUrtont to. I^^able to. detect, vie- those enuttodlby aitT 
erafte do coatain;<predea>inaiit notes which enable the apphca* 
tibn of resonance, -as. ahmre indicated, to increase largely {the 
iaa«b;(d awdibilityi,,, Typisat, predominant .frequencies' (appart- 
sntiyi due-to cngineiwhaust) nre giventoithe followji»g.:t^^ 
whickeelutes to the.e«gine.*ttnning at 


.■,! .,..,AerPpUne englju*: . 

Frdqiiiency (vlbr^^ibh^ ‘ 

i 1 .1 , / j ■ . i ' ' < 'Second)'' *■'"■ •'‘■d.' ■ . 

.v> . .mI i 
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rSSiilM my» fMmd’tlieieiiusy iiteb' the toeogniesd. scientist. iodNisik, 
iaively by))i)Mspp(t)!fi|ihe fijcracf 'UtWch M etwi ^uwtJy enforemt by 


to bat^lar- Ittbi' poSBiblt«to'^{« adikihirtci 
siMtti.’'):whaJ pt«sint.''4snid«^' tout' '.been .dritoti.' up, .theNfOi*.-. lipoa 
beoad >8Siim«’ hims,udikh,.'siii^ theyiMiU .sanscr^ip.itondiitiiaiw. 
fprminefgMrily.a ,l!}^ lUWii 

b^n ayoiaod ao far .Aft |»$8ime. . , . \ 

d,toiO);*i^HUflSs«(butiBM<meM aumeiioeM'bstweusoth an^^ 

whenhedwh’!'- n'.i.-ii'-n.a' ;;; 

the Wnfef i dlftpesAl oy the'lBrtttth ’Miinitfetis Invenlldift ^ 


ir'ia«r.r -vM f n-i.V' :-iJi J*.. 'ij- ..'.vimjim-J 

.q-iiorAbi, 

* .ia.^ :'v;r! 

' 4 t'i^,. 0 Pffadto» Ol the s^tive 

htotira (thp lairsf^t «w»d, % o!»ciiyer..®«venits thp 

.pos«bilily, .iid the-ldetdifichdW.ol;tito'toWi^ lUtoftnSfflf tho 
fdnfwrvfld jfrequpnciy,i.thJSt'^^ 1 ^^ 

•twyfwfoiwdipg! to the,. rtwettoniofi^ght, : Aninton- 

-ppting ,ohtorva|to».;.whi<^r hiscnomi*ton,tiy iiPifto .>s that ,the 

juntos, of, lot?,, pitohcoatiitoe,!to^ .ran««>^h«te 

jjdgh pttoh 7 have ictosed, to -ba rabble,! .Thto. to.p ftoooidancio 

.U!ith,>the theototical that dstoi^ .Incieaiies udtlh 

frequency. !(,,■ ;; , 1 ... ,. {,. , . ,,■, , i., 

; The detenninatwin <d the direothw vhenee tft astihd attivps Is 
iheoretically imsmble. by a. vaitolD^iM methods ..dfelt vnthiltoloi^ 
several of wbiph have been tried in aito^ait;lpcfdiEaidoi|.i 
(o) :Btft^(U^sifi^g,AlQpi. 'iRayj^h!s, isaperiipento.^idlsctfd 
loafers,. yol.$, p. 34^1) .have, shown, that ilewTpitcbed.apundB,. “to 
detehnlhed fn dnemonhy the dbsc)(^tion of the mnf Sediffetoilbe 
between the' vittfations*aiTiving at the t 1 ro'«h:m. ’ 'Tlfl 8 'princil>le' hhs 
baen applied.m direetioil*finding» and theefitect bas 'fyikkn exaggi^ted 
inemf^si^ diftljapce betwia^! tW^ of r^jq^ptip^, 

fThq soup 4 Js weiyed b^y 


nected tdgdthqi’ and capably df rotijifiqn qjbotft An axi^ perp^dicvi- 
lAr’Ijd'tbc linfB jdnirt^ wem. Sepamte and 'AitsadtIy Aqtialtubdft Md 
fiidm^heltviijnoatft to the two •earst, roftpectivhly, rand' the appan^UB 
M rotiAtediUiitil ^ndi .qfidqr ptia^rvation AppdAf? to comq trom 
4iffJCtly in front, ,1 he line joming spupd is thep ppr- 

petidicular to the inadertt souna i^tteapi. Ah alternative metliod 
whtdh disf^^nses With thfe nec^it^ 'bf rotat'm^ ' the ‘ apparatus' lU 
^to MBe A cffmpmsahr or ph(he-ntiasiiitrery vid^ioh of tubes* 

leogth, ln»ertert hetweeP(the is<^ndi*5eeeivferft and. the 
appropriate ears, so as to provide a path, qifforepce^eciqal to that 
between the distant jsoyree of sound A^d the twp’receiye^^Adjust- 
feijht Pl^tHie tuWi lenefthft is thadift until th^ ttbeiVed is 

ahatrthe. sound is nether io the -rijrht nor tb thc^ left, 'and the deter^ 
of difeetiop iij then a pjatteriof simple jjeoinetcy^ In 

is.Bra(toato?,to.giyft dltoCj -jfffliylnr totoingo- 

The practice of binauhil Jistcnuie has yc^nped , theoretical conclu- 
rieimii 1w several imbdrihht re^ipcets,' It has bettn Iptind that* it ‘ is 
&Mi to perceiVe^thtt/dirbOtiwi of^a WSxbd or noiste, than a 

|)Mm).npte. Apparently it iarnebe^*^ that t;hel>wave tmin^ifeuW 
orslpfiiiiJs9l^^:f|)q94l;q^^ the 

phas« difference can pe readily appreciatea. ,Tn tjhe regular sine 
waVe feorrespdridin^ tb‘ a tbne’ eitcH' ViBimioin ' is exactly Kkb 
those which itnmediately precede 'And fbHoW % And the earA Are 
linable to identify c(#resppndiiig displace Wfhtfts r^U ^Appanently 
aj^Q n?ces^»^axy , for successful , binaural fi^ejning , tto two por- 
tiohft of the incident wave which enter, the two ^eqwvers"sh6uld,be 
'ftoe frhm' siibseqhent WstbitWr to‘>hrticifljmrMt"%‘‘'^^ 

fthould be aft hbav^Iy Ar po^ihiernon-cesOfMnrf^ vlbra;- 
itiprtt.in. queWtioa-.^ Anin ainpliftcaitiob <rf abunidjwhichi depends 
l^on r(BS 9 nancp.;thfi^e^Pl;!^y,s^wqha^,^^ neson^tc^J? 

iis 

The construction and arrangeihent bf^’tlre receivers UftAd hAe Weridd 
ykxyMmh ia prauti()e.i; Ah.a)ty|ii(wl hyttem^.that obm^ in 

,.t^f BritWi aripy^iw flM0t^B;WWqly, 
long a-hd qf semi-Angle ap ^.asrrecfeiYe^, placed, AhPUt 7 ft, apwr- 
a' oistihce whibh 'proved ’to' be Bumbfenf fOT 'att$i^ lieAfhrthe 
%infdmum-'nratrtic«i'AtGtiracy'df^^ i ?.r; , ;, nu ... 

> i jThe inetnad is 


BiibjcGti tO{ inanylerrdiA, chiiedy ithose arcsingf \ irotti 

^ SatSeU Wte djeebtidn^ 

Ihpdiuifl:; byiffneani o€ oct:)cavo Aounduiiftdectc^ 
tions have arisen from the question of si ze, ^ 

' - ' ^ this tnethb^ pereej^ibri < olf > tmed 

ak|o iii >ft ^^iiexioh whdoh sckroslyrjiiBliftGs triiatme^ a'a^ai^tie 
8eqtifoii*;9 urhe mPkm; i?i Ani- i(qr ,dir§ariQn4n#ngj :iPff 

fStodbiiftii^. 1(^tobSUt»^t8toN6lll^>Hd!ids(cmm 
habea;toiaatotow<»pe4nlrangk)!io{tltat!dlmisoha<fs pmheect from the 
Mu tyutBs^^sepuato ca»»sr iTlmih#i|(«i« are laid Amain the ground a 

bn a Me ptoitodltotkl' ttto 

OTcehws, «inoe tto eoaadb arriwtthwhgh'4^ tu tsyttSitonisHl. 

fyr«»mWniM 9evcr^.|W^:C^ to^ionMi4etoMe 
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04U in, piae^if a^ tnM 3 |lvO% a 

r^ha^j^iicraCtranuAds ,und«^ 


Mndef invtpligati^ 
ant wna pjbfain^ at tfi^ fjt^vstifljpvns 


_ .. il 

.:jtSiiat..llin , . ,. 

to ba aii jiuroa niunh Inrgnr^ tti^; tbatxoirii^W^inff 'tPipfiitrcfi^^ 
lationa ;»wi8;itei^iK>adxU^ 

for fptioncal^ and conaidanaWf r^)we«|i of 

the surface is nQt?d«tri»ientnl, The nmrtm wer^ mmuy , n^e. of 
coi«mte» and lus^aing was effected either by ineAM oiaamall horn 

m the foeal oJAne and <xwo^ 

Aaia^ ;iW by means of a mlcfopnone placed }n a simih^ypo^toh, : If, as 
««. inoi>e »i}sua^^ the direction tpf the sonpd 

imt^could beiQimd.|W{deter4ninin int^* 

in thefo^ pUae* It may benot^ that in tWsmftbodof mrection- 
filing ampliicatiaa ,ia obtained on account of tha area of ihe 
siniTorvancl that further angmeotajtion is attainable by Msing resona- 
tors, towhioh the^sAiiie objections do not apply aAin.binauralli^n- 
mg* line ^^uraoy^oi the determinations vary very much’ with fre- 
quency, being much greater for notes of high pitch than ior JoWi as 
WouW be anticipated from considerations oT wave-length, 

(c) Intfrhnncf and Dijfraction Methods , — ^There have l^een many 
attempts tp apply the principle of ^interference as a substitute for 
binaural listening, f. 0 ., by ultimately mixing the sounds enterina the 
(two receivers, instead df leading thcnh to different ears, and acqust- 
Sng the compensator until the total sound heard is as loud as possible. 
Theoretically this will occur when there has been provided in the 
cbmpehshtor a difference of path equal to the path difference OUt- 
aide the receivers. The! met hod, has not proved ve^ successful, M a 
variety of reasons, soide of which are pbscure. We shall not Elab- 
orate them here; ’ 

On the other hand/ wuparkoble resujits have beet^ obtained br^he 
application to sound wayes> pf, a phenomenon, weH .knpwUMqv,^i 
diffraction of light. A smalt distant source of light gives in the mid- 
dle of the shadow .0^ a smfdl pirculof. obstacle a luminous region, 
called the “ white spot,** arising from’ the diffi^aiction of light round 
the’ edges of the obstacle^ The Same phenomanpu ie obsirvs||b)e in 
sound under, suitable conditions.. Thus, a tj^'gc horizontal disc,, at 
least 20 ft, In diameter, and made of materiar which either rcftccfs 
or absorbs sound, will give ttelbw itself a sound Shadb# 6f a sotfUd 
eource, such as ah aeroplanei above iti. Near the centre of khe shadow, 
in a position depending on that ofs the sourcte, there is a region where 
the sound heard is compArativelyJoudWujj^auy cases mucbjlouder 
than it would, be if thp disc were dbsent. The relation beiweeh the 
direction of iUcldenEe of the Ibund and the position of rrmxiihum 
Intensity has been calculated, and the method p>rbvideB,(! perhaps, 
the most relkbie ineAnsi of ’perqelvtng !the direction of air-bortie 
sounda t 



tiort 
biUnsts, 

..v,' . ,3.\ ’ ' 

I §OTOnS, 'pi,,WA^^ , 

Of iU' Che ihMiiodb piractitfed deteotfoti of «ubmaidtles 

that thh schuda wydt' thiijh emit'^h^ of the 

^dest ai>f>li(!af$U«i.’ 'T%e of 'dctectioh hiu beed, of 

obuno; lof nebtljr e<{Ud itb^rtaiuMt&i opposite isenseiivfz. 
the' hebiitis; ol sinffkoe by tho creiir wf a submerged: eubmtt- 

ttee. 1 ^bbobbde'(Cl.qKtejd'{ii by'a scvewi{>r^lled' ship 

df s 'diameter* aririag 'partly'fHwi the 

intiiaetidb tbe propeUei* and the water, ’and partlyfrOm 

thie'yibmtieflia #‘thetifia*hte are taaOsmitted tbroighi 

<tte ’#aIJa flie awp'ittto the sea; They ivary griatly from idnp 

■toabip, ev<hb%f fbnaaiue diM; and, in the' Inter stages of die war, 
suMarihes ‘ had heeh' ibAstnieted whieh, when eruising! hiib- 
therged at certuih {donr ip^dti] emitted practteaBy no noise atnfl. 
^Ih ihany whys^^ihe ^eteedon'^ BUhidkiilu» in the sea' is more 
(^etilt’thah thnt'df’nSrerafi: tja’aiT,'’ NonnaUy, listening in’sir 
thre at ’*tadeni'inlti<^>iireifSxe^ submarinh listeningi 
'the atatfoim Were'inost lte(|hiettdy ^ps;)whidt for tactieai retM* 
Ms cohhected islth their M^ety/ HaUd to be constantly M the 
igQo.ve. Thefr 'b'Vim attthinery* 'imfsti -a acoustic: distimb- 
MbeS atfsini^ fmiif) fhelr motion fhrdiiglt- the 'water were vmy 

i be owsulM,: aJdjoHgh, 

I vvwrp. V*y.*WjL '^ubtflAil dhA Abtmih 

rtics; ' July 19 ^ 1 ^ TSt^atihe Acoustios^'^; 

. 'Nait0%'A^'*^i9*Ln() a-'; •.ijri: 'rj vic iq.,, '♦(SyrlT' .."ifiljj' ' 


igpIlthydbNxwgithAv^^^ 

tiAiSA sea, too, ievih id wnadmipoA at allisiormy^^ 
the Grange at' virl^ch: cmild 

iiiacatatio^ ivaa that recourse 

teflecltoA of psitoible w a^t by 

jtason of the j^cat size of the necessary redeeton* For the 
apeA^of watEr Is more than four tiiiies ttiStt to 

80 that too w«¥e-lengtab ajee to: toe same ratia^^ T 
XMes^talos a ooirespontoog mcrease to toeltoear dimansioiiB of 
^ if efficiency is to b^ obtained. 

pr undeirpw^tor sourt^ ^tEctors, 
werealpe^ the warforsigriaUing purix)^e8, bhM 

.rW;by shipsTor, feening to sttbtpfrw bV Trinity 

Hoime M warnings m foggy weather. . Jhey epn^sted Of Small, 
waterrtight cases, of ^hich , 91 ^ face wat |«^me|:alnj: 
atjing an enclosed mictoplionet The elec^c^l disturDahces or th,^ 
micr^ohe caused by^ any' yibration 01 the drnOhm^m arising fmm 
“ ^nE.eoa» wore, conveyed to telephone recclv- 
utoal snSjpend 


sound pressure waves in the,^SOA» W^rc conv« 
prs op toe ship, where IJsfemr^ ' 

thel^ar^oiies in watei:-^l( 
shellrof the ship, wbJcb, owi 
. mitS; sound alniost complete 
Intensity. Norowdly the ** 

Its, natural ffafiviency m 
naiUngf beUt and so that im 

Tjic 4 !^liqf.by«^i^fe 8 ^.u,^ fp? naj^purp<^M.wM,of muth 
, the Santa ty pa, abhoMgh toe resppawiid^^^ 
no means, an, unmj?<iecr advantage. Att 

ppneht nofrespondina to the 0iaphrai$m;|rpquency ^W^^^ in 

reproouKXion. andi what was , gained m sr"****-*-^- 


attached ihboam to the outer 

, AihlnUh apkii^bly tfije 
“ Ms M thfl;! 

,t;p 'tliUt, of the sig- 
•unge *»# Py' <W|»ch3- 


110. what was , gained in scnsiuyity waA liable 'to pe 
culty, ohrecoghjtlon, pr in otocr ^pr3|. 


lost^^jn the dimculty, pt. recognjttoa# pr^ m Dtocr .worjlfr laiiure in 
discrimi^iatipn between genumOinoises due to alinbiharrhe ahd other 
noises ineyitably present tn tph sea; Appeal, to te^(Jha,nc0! 1$ hply 
: really fAdvantagaous when the sQund..under obaelrattoh ^ h pre- 
: dominant npt^ as ip toe casa % an , aetoplaiia I and supmarina^' do 
not display this characteristic,, TLJU|piately hydtophph^s 6f a nbrt- 
.resonaiit pharacter came,to bp, preferred, aha wpra pSed 

:in^, practice.. The«e, ^nsiat«d jppi^t. usually of ehclosUrfa made';pf 
iruobart mifncientlyi thick to wMhjtand toe jpcessure of the sea at 

' * ‘ ' ‘ " eBmota 


the usupl «lapth (about I S - to) r and having 

.toelimit ofiandition, , ^ 

An alternative type of hydtopbbpe corvd®*^.^ merely pf a hpU'pW 
enclosure without. a, microphonevytoU^eti“C9 V^ith :a rusiwc 44- 
phragm, aw (ftose times; simply a I’abbc^^ pllEd wlvb.ata*'^ 

connected by Jong tubes to; stetj^^opea a^ied to thA eatlB.,,The 8 e 

are operated py thp ''' -.ruL-. * - 

sea to toe air cavity 1 
-.nave, jthe^ advantage,'),.. 
can be readily augmented bv Jhe h$e 

toeemionic amphtes . (s?f Wiafi^asS TtoGaAyHY)., 

1 in cases where t ‘ * 

they-^ 

consist 

behind tHei ship. "The former rwrecautldnf if nia^ing the toabe 
. Btream-like» aimed . at dimlnisldug the , viprations created 
passage of the hydrophiyie thrj^h' toe water; th^ latf^r had' in 
jriew;. the {Mftial enmtnatlon 9 i<,toe distorbances arlsfhg from po^es 
in; the tofwing ship. %ea .so, rt frequento became neoess^n^ to stop 
i toe engines tentporarjdy. a^tdJm^ twd hydrpphpnto 

while the momentom; ,o| the ship cohtinuea tPi forward. 

ThiS; proved .to toe only feasnde • ‘ 

r, j . .ir — A If . 1 .^ hydrophones so to? described 

0 ,; the intensity Of Jtoe souncl 
pr^tically independent, pf the onentotion of the 
sen^tjye receiving. toaphragm with respept to tp® jpWtion, of the 
soumeof sound; Thejimitations of <Hmeitobns;necwtoi^®^ by ciph- 
siderationa of portabiuty, etc..are suchea tcxrEhder to® ^atriunehts 
much tooi small tp giynau effective spuno toodjow/' Tn® reps^ 
ior this haa' already been mentipned» viz. Eh® 

(Corresponding to audible sounds, / At a ffeqpenpy pf kbp jpefr Stoppd» 
(fmjaxpiplp, toewavfetongth.m . .ya 

Differential Cpripualy anopgh*, bpwCver, ope , type 

<rf torectipnal hydrophone, cajled here fpr difting^^ingtour a 
different hydrophone, didi/ mi lafct, . depend uppn the si^uMEr- 
ences of pressure operating uponits twOjSidea; and to nfet with Eph- 
lidyrable success. Jt was mada,,i|^^yarious fp^s, ^^ 


which^consisted of a cm;utor,metaJ44^^^ - 

a wator’-tight contamiffij a mwropnppe*, and clampEff 
rimto a hmvy* metal ring, wbea pla^^njth® ®SF^iSft 
Hoi rhie diaphragm passed tlrougiSttoie. W atoy 


' . the pressMTA variations on tbf i twpi 
itude and^phase, with the result: t; 

r-TTTt 


:■ ‘TTtisrtiTrr 
ThiS.H 
,accoupS,o 


'.ihin toe''|iatUtol|L 


il.’-idv/ ji', v(rrit>'>i, i 




ik IftiiOMMhwr,i tlie dia{>h|rafl)a,6M^ 



tjvo miniinii pf ty 

iofifufpi^t is what iji.f^Ued 
:>4ish pctw^d sources la fiaht , 


^ . oies/ Acttiafly, hydi 
ti Venteat aals^ twio mhxftna tii( 
observed, in thi# fyrxw, ;! ' 


md Hehind^ the desifaStlltV of ilbtSiiiW bl instru- 

iti^nt led'tb thefhti^ucitiOA c^thesO^nllSd thi»bdisvioUr 

bf which has not yet: baibi «b:pi»^ temiA pf ortho- 

dox theoiyi. f tQ.be 

that it ahoMid be made of non^resonant matenat aha hate a^r cavi- 
ties W:ftWn at disitaftce (Vdiii^h^^^h 

be df a ‘ t^^Ki^ecttokUl 

nhoah, .traniiBf'M ifikrtnhhht; A siheie 

libund bbtained ht^ rbtaifioh. behuVrihg irheH the 

aouojd ii^de ahd tnh bkffl^ titate arh bh obfiliosiit^ sides ^ the dfh- 
pnragi^^rtd k Ilibgli mmtlSitt^,‘i^hih ikhcn t^e baffle' lies bethreen 

tiS bhum s^ eW the Thb “ oige^oh hifihima, 

■ 


dlteetibh- 
., tfib malh / 


e brJttcfRW 'urtdci^m tlili ih^bd of 
_|h cfiStHbed already^^ the O^eh^W ek»o 

thekburid rtSceivem'httVeto^bchubmhi^^ 
sn'tbuhd to be easily neeesShiy Wbd^^ 

‘ ' ' " ' y ’bk 'itossiole '■ndh-resphahtl' ''’The 



eet iit)i 

. 0 ears. The 

f^tksiftg' tbitubg^H tSb hbll- bf 

^ 'iitcmhg/ tocib*Khkitofb ^erb^ W used dh order to 
ity of tbto^irtg heavy apba^ttUk. ' Ah hifahjlOhiertt 
>yak to tbw wb or mbre hydl*^ 

_-..brtS {abobt li ft. aOeit) behJhid'tHb shijii Hw oleh- 
fSrthce dr the acou^tb diirtii'id)ahbes%ed to bh^adO^W. i 
feteat babe i^ of themiOhctohOhesaha 

iVerJ sb ak to avoid ^IbctiVe bssOnartce. '(Thb b<hiaV- i 




►hbh^ Ih this reSbect Was* Often ‘bhsat?stetory, ei^ 1 
ji^es; 0^ hiktfhctbphdn#; Vrere freOtiehfly-shbstitttted ; 
W*'retW8 in dittiiniShed jieh'Sitivity. bnt ^^hahrsl 

, _ ^ . th ihiprbyed,) The telhphbrte receivers deliVSi^d the 

iobp ii^b the cbtoo^hsitor., h phhse difference wfts measured 
8%pw!rtk'of TO iff 

Wm ® *«#1h Bie Mr ^iaUeh of the cbkpfewwWIr. !ln ; 
compen^tpr with two sound-reccivihe hnits 'ori|yj'‘t:hife 
^ achblffiuiW Of ' eStlhiabd tf rectiOffi, i.s/One eennot dis- 





:'*4fa,wv 

One of tow 
lidesi two 


eft Shbibfe betW An the 


„:es[< 

i other methods Of 

to dhs^fy* have fbund 
:dd' ib id'the aheiloi S SHipi itm 

i foHiibd dr-hs nearly •tts 'pbSSible' 
„ j liOTehd tO altefhately- w rheahs ora 
The* shihx ^ bh Stcbdnt oritW J^Sitfer was 

a sbutid ^shMbwl Tnus thti stefboard hy- 


„ nietfibd WfAe* budniy thb A hrislnV f rWiti locd ; nhd i 

WtoWsbilat! whilom - ! 

■ Ases iirfte 

Stoose fiihttibh Was tb iraiMferthb Vibmtions the' 
. Jtr inside, WAb' iiisertAl Ih 'lie i^lp's 'hVW. GbOd Asulls ! 
obtained by m khtth|e1heht bf this Wbd!, tjalled ' the Weteer 
in wMdh toe Sound betoivers Were disAs^Wt regular' Ihter- 
“ " i' btil^,' '■ lb- ‘toe'-shhiie’-' -'Of ' sbnbrical segment',’ ‘Ineor- , 

hbd 00 either Side ^owOrds thb bowsi' The ^eystem 


tion of theTbciiSjiiw the of%eidehoe^of:the’s^ 

andr auremoti'ilntaM4mail‘ to i 

''81! wp^^tabte •«««(. !»f ‘cawy- : 

' mi. Tjt^^wMtnaifccf^aitionfaf th cx,^-! 

therrfor«|i'^P''atff«wnt' 
! ii« aaa idii^kat' to MkidiUtf tfaati 

a ia.*’ ■ WKilitRins pi 'tlirti toi 

t ‘tltf -i^4sb>! 

, lU' fliat'V«oiiiM^'mWt<^ iff 
f 'Miiit Tim th^' w^U 6f «1ia taMiUkttiinia ’4SttUi^>'iM)h-! 
M.lijrOlJe ]^r iS»enttoned IpvB.j^ 

as 


to lie quite li 
tances at which 




[’the’dis-! 

Blfe'llh.' 


r^llieSrWlMe^thet^ of 40 1& 

*""0 carried t)bt«by tlietBriO^ 
J Is isAtabte fMitioiis Oil 
tieWsHAodiiesaoibe useftth 
' * I to* dnoitmslaiices 
rposbl Aehip^ 
OKplodlifig twith 
b atatlbh) a smalt 


e sfb#< 6 btito'*ii^ 

i^et'''distabe 

'tote 
tint 

iif yi^jhue Mb for nnvilfetibM and^sbe 
fbt, iift c^id 

■ dim ■ bbtifibattoh w vrireiesS'^,'* to^ i 

chtogwweto* ttm to the sA; the scatfon toiilit WiililiiW few mlnuties 
infoito the toipH-^gain by Vdteieto--i}f it» 

" Sea Sbund^raOiring has itieOetoStited' the accurate redetermine^ 
tlonOf tote ytiemity ofsbUhd in S^ wator.' This hOs beenttcbomplisbed 
by the inWerSe' Of 'tbe prboesS'* ^ttst *toimitlotied^<» viSa by ebqplodfng 
charges m !the' toa/ and fiieasottogf hy ^the recording etrittg' galva* 
noineter the titoeinteiwals between' timrteAtid 
hydrophemeS'sUbiherged in accutotefy positions. The oo* 

served veibcfty depends bn several factors, inctudii^: tidal 'Jbw^ 
tempemture, and ^salinity, Whito vaty^^^^ j;»lsiicej The 

tO^oWmg'table' gives some of 'toe reiuHk ^obtained, co«i^ to a 
staiid^rd’ kaiinity CbiVespofiditig to n Speciftb gravity of and a 
temperittiito df |b^C. 
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, The effect* bf , tide, ap.«8 i^iiviji iiAv-'nvK vwn mkew^sixt »\jvt wwutu 

>toctfet;'fl,ttec!8V^;fi!fewT(i^ ^'”' V . 

., 1 , j ' j- 

Tht ^umstics.oT pdbiUc btillding^ ntentfy 

iirliflt ' a^b^TnHtes .to to ; exact sdentific' b^8,: largfely 88 a re* 
Wt ott^ C/$8}^eCrton£> p.x, 19,15). 

.Fotr giMdi 'heftring three ootiditioiw are necessary and sufficient 
Tito^Ojitnd heard must be/euif toiiwgA/the uniultaneous oonstitu* 
''ehto',<i^';U''toixcd; toui^' mi^\t)rtoerye‘^fh& rrffl<»^ 
an 4 .s^ec^ve'.$o^ltdil tntuit c^ti* 

mfdeni >4nd be free Irom lextrantous DoiBes^ 1 I'm extent to which 
these c»nifitioikB aiw fnlftllto^^ependB on tto'ntoetrUctimi^ the 
at^toriup, its shape, itadinmnsions, and the matonals of Whidi 
it, ‘4 eeiffippieidr iffi .Steady A^t^iidD >ltpations 

of the first two arernot often feMliiile>.bnti^eat jinprovtoients 
can be secured soldy by suitable changes in the internal features. 

The'lnffifi ffiffiiemty 'arii<^^to%hat’i{to‘beto’<iBB^ reiterbera- 
lion, due to the mulftPcf'rmeetito of'ilbund at different parts 
of. the toomi. v If tffie<retwihsratton M'Ptoloi^ it metos^to toe 

rate of ahsorptiontof toea<to) 4 ,'>s illow.. Tbuini^taiiiectuie K><pi 
at Hartar^' where thtoeiexpetonents ;Were ccMmtenot^.' the rate 
of alnMiiiHianwaaaotorailibt^ arsing apohffiD pond coptiiniedt to 
bftiaudibleiorisi^ setMtaiia < Su.eoeesi)v^ ltyii 4 hW‘toueiha 4 ^t^^ 
(|ilkrd-..ito4>a|Hwee»t«d^^r(M«^ tominhte<i.innn 4 4 to to. toe 
jworbetetitoK^f rsiafty' prelWlPH«.^8Jffiltolle^|^ toe;^cnnffitit^ 
rof .heeling !msre;iBitaleiiable< tQreaft.’itodHettonviQfM toe to!^ 
ttoraoti eonstiinting reverb« 9 tattoAu<toi;ito')ffltoe<:%:(iitoE^^ 
|toe eato «fiabtotoiiii<»t''flf itoun^ >rKt 4 :ei(parept toati;.to 4 ^ 
.spaoe«rfeemral«ecoBidkitbetoHR 4 atoavii^ng<ait t«too/t ^.see- 
hiKve suffered manyi tsuotoBsive .rf^cttonB,! 4 |d '?dU>. : toffith 
lore». hare pc«nMmtoffi.to psaelMa^tatt:.!^ 4 itos-toPto ■ Tbp 
«cnmdiwiU.hBjte beooniAiffilltiBe ttowion. todtdhe^l^ toe^ 
dntaedubediatotot.enyttoctoxlwSi Jw leqneUy 
'ibM m^tbdmUtmy An !ogi«i ^edudov^TitoKm. to ^ 
abaorbet^to the Btototila^dt perin 4 a't^.iefftose'ed,.toe.in^^ 
.Itosstolejapwatity «f seiiadf pdiitoia i6i/.jitoe pppeato^ e 
eguiEiapBitiiMijnilm^dtotoemaV^^ tok-hee^iadietowi. 
; 13 »e iataodittctton^elf csuhinM, eatpeto.itolli hangingnend wfs>J» 
Mso largeto ^minishes reverberation, because oi their consider- 
mie'iMWnM'ltikitj^ '''*$«ffihtof|toirWj#'eiay^ study of 

‘tilW'Olweverb e e ati o e . “ TiypiotoMamtoatoflh'eo to toe io^ 
table. These apply to the frequency an octave tahomtoiddle C. 
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Glass,' ringlethickntero , , 

‘ ■"/; ■;' 0 to 7 ■■ 

Plain ash chairs i . . . . , 

0*008 

Upholstered chairs . . , . . . . 


! Hair felt, 2 • s cni, thick, fl cm/ from Wall . 



2 am^cncijc ^avc ari,aba6rf>-: 

tioa' eqiial tb 44% of tbat due to m equ^ area of coini>lote 
absorber, thus accmntiug for the improved hearing conditions 
kno^ to e3dst itt Wefl^fdled 

j ttcj f bspjfptioh df SD^d can iflitis be adjusted mtb pr^sipn, 

but! it must npt ^ carried too far> otherwise the inlemUy 
is too much diminished. The ear is able to disrOgard, or even 
. to take advantagje of^ reverberatioh which is not too prolon^d, 
apd of a to be adjbsted tb the^^a 

priate amoanti Too many apertures such as open wdows pr; 
dobiB must be avoided. * 

* Sabine has alio niade examination of the exaert manner fft whichl 
i^und is reflected in afl auditbritim by constcuictlng scaje models of; 
th^ latter, and photo^aphint the souhd, waves at various iii^tants: 
after creation, using the beautiful method due to Toepler (AniialeH 
f^yHk 127, ,p. 556) and elatoaited by )lt. W. Wood (Payrtcar 
2 ad., P- 94 )-. By this m^ans the positions 6f the ^pd; 
waves, /both iPidident and redebted, are capable of Observation at 
all instants l and at ail points in the mbdal roorti, hpd they prbvidei 
data Updtt which cah hO based cort-ect architectural cpnstruttidn 
from the acoustic point of view. 

4. httscfiiiANEOtts Advances 

Ahspiuie Up^surmpni of 5 a«wd,-^A* 0 . Webster Acad, 
SdvPfoc,, Sv P^ S 73V 1019) has advanced to a considerable extent ^ 
tha methods of absolute meaSUTemeiit For this purpose it is 
ipipossiblo to rely t^bn ; audition, handicapped sis it is :t|ie 
vagaries of tbe ear. Is required is a reUablp mecmmical 

device; the perfcMmsance of wbi(^ is constant, to record the 
sound ■ vibratlOhs With sufficient magnification. Webster has 
, fixadc.n^ eghadstive Study of the ptopcjttles of yaripus iiia^ija}s, 
and has constructed from those most suitable lor the purpose 
two ihstrutnents! which he has caUed the phone and 
TOspOc^vely. The phone provides a ,meana of creating a simp^ 
tosfiO pf rnttfisUy and frequency wfiich ai'e pnder coptrd^ Apd; 
capable dt exact measurement. The phonometer is-an instru-' 
ment for pleasuring absolutely the vibrations received by it. It : 
consists of the tombinatioo of a diaphragm and a resonator, both 
of yiicb; are : jiti, friequepey: ' The mptipfl ^ th^ <B4- 

phragiFU Is bbservod by it a refieqtor and port qlg Michd- 
son intorfeconieter, so : that the amplitude is tneasuri^^ in terms 
of. the Wavodiength of ‘Suitable monochromatic lifehti In prac- 
tlpo tbib ph a jinoytnfe,^ 

upon wifleb they appesjras wavy Knes. Against t)tuiinsii^Owii 
which is regarded as a standard, other portable phonometers can 
be, calibrated, thew depending on the simpler process of the 
(^^Bectip:ii^ of be^]6tt' ^f IS^t wt, inf 0 angular bk'illatidr( by* the 

Receiving , diaphr;^,, jjfub such ; inslrunieuts, and also with 
D, C. MiUer’s i to later) L. V. King has 

but to: Mvestfgation on the propagation qf 

;: 4 diiiid,iit:% (pmi Tms,. 21;'$,' p!; ait, i 

igdO) lit region, . near, faw Pomt, (Quebec. King, iq tb& | 

!pa^, also describes a moc^ficatioa of the siren calkd the * 
a iitandard source of sound in his research; 

Akhiyjpfli e/' 5^()ii>lid.-^Wiebsfer jphidhottieter described abOVfe ; 
is a 

bpweyar, 

in the analysis of such sounds^ tuning non^reamaint sreouders, for 
‘^toJpiev ID'/ G.^ WtliefS pkmadetkJ This Inwtftiment, which de- ; 
pends tb' 4 tiny mitSor^'by th^^oj^ - 


iff founds (1916), whem also ttpe results 

ca.tiie/ai^^ sounda Sitolac worki haa been carried 

out by C. V4 Raman, in relation to the vibrations of bowed 
Strings and ihsttu^^ family Assoc^jhr 

No, 15, X9ifi); Iq thews eases tic 
sotod record is of the ordinairy type and consists of the trace 
to a moving photographic film of a spot of light vlbiatln* ht 
right angles to the motion of the film, thus foMing a transyifctie 
waVe, Records of a different type have recently been obt^ned 
(A* O4 Rankine^ Proc, Pkys, S&c- Lond.y 32, p. 78, 1919) in wldch 
the sounds are caused to vary the inlUinsity of a narrow beam 
of light) which gives on a moving film a line image perpendicular 
to tM motion. The record thus conrista of a negative film; Of 
varying tranaplarency along its length. It is not so suit^le as 
transverse recordi for direct analysis of the component fre- 
quencies, but it has the advantage that it admits of reproducHdn 
of the s6und by means of a selenium cell, such as is used in phoio- 
tdfephony. This Arrangement constitutes a novel type of phono- 
graph Operated by light,, first invented by Ernst Ruhmer in 1900, 
but hitherto little ki^ ^ (A. O. R.) 

fidUTH 'AFRICA (see 2S.463).^-^h the conqUest of German 
S.W,. Africa by tjie Union forces in 1915 the whole of S. Africa, 
except mr the Portuguese ppssess^^ <n the, Zambezi came 
under British Administration. Excluding the Portuguese terri- 
tory (for Which DstAOOA Bay and PoRitrctJEsn EXst AtMCA), 
S- Africa WaA in 2971 divided politically as loBoWs.^ 

1. The Union of S. Africa, a aelfigoverfiing •domliibn of the 
British Empil‘e formed in 1910 and donristing of the' former colbhi^ 
of the Cape, Natal, Orange River (Prate State) and Transvaal. 

2. The S.W. Protectorate (ex-German S.W. Africi), administered 
under mandate as an integral part of the Union. 

3. The native protectorate^ of l^sutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland, administered by the British Colonial Office. 

4. Rhodesia, consisting of two separate administrations, S. 

Rhodesia and N. Rhbdiesia; both utider the tiilte Of the British S.A. 
CoAipany. . . 

Area and PopukUion . — Indiiditig both Rhodesiae the area of S. 
Africa .is approximately 1,650,000 sq.m., of which some 125,990 
sq.m, are Portuguese. The total, poo. m 192.1 was little over n,ooo,- 
000, of Whom some 700,00b lived in Portuguese territory. 

^ The following table shows thte whiter popultetton in the Union add 
in Rhodesia at the censuses of 1911, 1918 and 1921 



HUSOGH 


1927 

t/nion of S. Africa . * 

S. Rhodesia . . . / 
N. Rhodesia . . . : 

1,276,242 
23,606 
: >497 

1421, 7B1 

1,531,638 

33,641 

'3.565 

• Total . ■ 

ra^cami 

1,421.781 

■mmii 


The increase per cent, in the Uiiipn in the period 10M-21 was 
19*23, ma^uUnity (the number of mteles to too females) decreased 
friira lrS*9(^ ' 

; Tbe riekt table gives paiticMlars Of area and pop. of British South 
Afribji At the 1911 census;— j 


r : — 

. ' ; - - 1, - 

Area 
Sq. tn. 

.VI..., ...... 

Pop. 

1911 

mite 

Native ■ 
^;a*id ^ 

Coloured 

' Totil 

' Unibn of S. Afrioa: : 
Gape Province . 
Transvaal Province ^ 
s Natal province (im 
dudes Zululaud)’ . 

1 Orangte ' Free State 

M' .province 

1 Totalplinibn ... ■ 

' V TbrritbrieS: 

: ^/ Rhpdesia . i . 

' N. RhOdesW . , . 

: ^ i Total Rhodesia . 

1 , Bedbuanalam} . 

$^(k^lanA 

; Total ’ 

k 'Total ''British S; ki-^> 

•76,995 

111,196 

35 i 37 i 

5 P* 39 j* 

' f 

582,377 
: 420^562 

98,114 

■ , 1 .i 

175,189 

1,982,588 

1,265,650 

1,09s , 989 

' 353 < 98 s 

2 » 5 fi 4 v 965 

1,6864212 

M941O43 

52 fi »«74 

473.964 

: 1,77^243 

: 4 l^ 7 ,i 62 

5 i 973 i 394 

. 48 i 575 

290,060 

' '43,606 

747.471 

821,102 


438,570 

1' 25; 103 

1,568*373 

*ifl 9 Si *76 

275,06b 

: ,*,694' 

“ r ^ * if * rj ■ \ \ 
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:!!ba.qgiaasL 

.6.89b, 693 

i 8496 i«i 4 




























! inOMde in tharbativ« and CMtrtbuf# ^ wa« ^85^660$^ W 
,to,i|he /colpw^red pop. imprnmm tia rameallwcd. 

iHi) XHfi; C^^v|}>vyii 5 ifse to(:^ ff,iimavc,^d cpjpur^d 391MO 

parsona witli a marked strain of wmto Diood, dmdally olassea as 
tlie t6ial ^ rtiiied '* r^bp. I^hk 435 . 060 , (4 The ' Wktal 
pj^vindb itotal of nadv 4 aad cokmmd molnaeB t33;Q00 liMHans. 
T^fOiWdfe also iQ»ia48 Indians tnilihe Transvaal^ Asiatic 


persons 


particular of the white jjOpV 

Union hy prdvlnoifsnt the 1911,1^18 and toit:— ' 


‘ The cotOOred pop. ^of the -UtdOn ih i9«i ^s in rtmod^^fi^ies 
6iO(xo, 000/ that of S. Rhodesia 744,o()0 and of N; Rhadk^fcnooiit 
7,ooo,ooQ,, that of, the naUvn protectorates) 7j<:|,pieq[,/;th4t ifof*®‘W. 
Afncja 240,006. or a total of al?out 8,750,000. , . / , 

* There wfensin lotS toWns with a white tfo61 6f oVef 26,600 
and tO^ns with a^White pop; bbt¥^eeii,<f6;oob and SOiobo;' 'The 
ioUowuifC list !of '.the five icbiirf’toWns .gives ^ total popi'id^ tfael 191 1 
1941^, with the , wW te, pop, , 49 . 191 8 in braoketai^Jahannesbirg 

vOutside 4hh> UniQ^ .ibhe only consideraW^ tow^s/ftd S« AArfba were 
. ^ulanutyoi ia^nd ftslisbiiry In rRhfodesia, Swakopmiind and WitidhUk 
in the S.W.rPmtectorate and. Uniifenso Marquee, /(Delagoa ' Bay) 

> 4 iid/ StkaJut Ponufi^se 7 ''^ 

7,^;'. ■ , , vMt'iP5,:UiaQw< ov V,'', : 

. The Uniod ^f 'S: May 1610. 

AJinor the bp^t^fio^ duopg itbe 

next 10 years, but its main features (see 25,467) remain^. un- 
altered. In asccoidahde sdth the < dleOtorai pihvision^^the basis 
of :teprescntat,ld6 being the nurtber of Ehrtijpban wi^e adtifts as 
asbertatned . 

7plovince obta^nm uina seats in 19^5, and ; 

seats were added jn itgxb. ^ The seats allotted in 1920 wbes Cape 
f 5r, Transvaal ^4^, Natal and Orange Free State 17 each, 
i Nh alteration Was madb'ih the franchise laws. In the Cape 
jhjrpxflncb in 19x9 oht of h total of 186,000 vothfs, 33,060 Were 
than Europeah/^ In Natal the voters numbered 32,000, 
ojf whom 348 wore ” oth^r than European.” In the Transvaal 
(140^600 voters) and, Orange Free State (47,600 voters), “ Euro-: 

Agricuiiure,-^The process made in agriQultiii "" 
tpral .oceupatio^^) was ip ipany respects the moat ,encpui5i^ing! 
ftatiirt in the etiortoxhie development 01 S. Africa bet wi^ah i 91 fra i. 
The establishment in the Transvaal dudhg thb period of Crown 
Colony Government, of an agricultural department Oh scieiltiftc 
lines had| giveh ^h impetus to the adoption of modern methods by 
the farmers, and tM fumhhtiat the Union ^ of the agricultural depart-, 
ments of the four former cdloti tes led to greater improvements. By 
withdrawfing the cohtrol of agriculture from the provinces the Union 
Govertrment was ablo to codrdfimte the work and tio diemtrd 
artifiiBial boundaries. Much of progress was due toi Gen. Bdtha 

who with his instinct for thjngs that really mettcared had keM 
:|hei postfoyo tog^hor with tno premiership Of the 

Transvaal, and in jthe Union whs also for ai toanaidcmble ptricxl 
minister Of Agl^icultOre wdUns prin^^ minister. GenemlvBotha 
gave full encmiragjcment tovthe technical and scientific staff. 
Schools of apfimlturtH-therO werO ’fi^ in 1921 — ^and ek^rtmental 
stations were established on liatge farms situated on ipinm railway 
luK^ A| two yearsf’ course of ;instrMCtioh was provided 4S;[>^11 as 


< 000,000* The entomoiogicai and botanicat divisions^w 
one notable achievement being the Hddliighrrillt^deast temporarily^ 

the. cdUhtry from, locust plaguea. This was dpiie Jiy ^tra^^ 

iocusts^tP<their breeding places and as soon 00 
hatched ^ when they crawl, but do not fly) sprinkling th^, and the 
surrounding veld, with a mixture of arsenic and; 'motasses^<«a> plan 
devised by a Natal farmer; This method proved so effeertve thgt 
1918-20 kla* Swarms of locusts were rep^ed in thO iMbiW '’ ' j 
NeW ci6ps atid ptahts were iiitrodiic^, imoiig, them ^ 
Aby8sink,yery valuaWc for hay, which in 19350 watgrown ohAM*^ 
acres. The general result of the Agricultural pepartment’a 
backed by the rise in: prices during the World War, was to tnalW 
S. Africa almost self-supporting as regards food-stuifs, while in I9i;9 



The numb 


•—at t27, 000.000* In theback-vetd farming had been transformcid 
from what was little more this h nbmadk graxihg Ik ah orgaidSed 
industry and throughout had beeo plaqsd on a higher plane.’\‘ 
Of pastoral ihdustdSs the breeding of :wo6lled ineepli tine hidfck 
.and most important. The lidniber of Woblled Sheep in the Unkn 
wai.9i, $4:^4000 in a6490t,6oo in ipifiand 23.^^ooolh 101.9. 

The number of other sheep, 8(»3i4W in 491} i had* h 
tO; Jhese figures did npt iprfudCv sheep in^ native 
locations/ whicdi. ill t6i 6 numbered about 2,236.066. This wool 
hxpotted from the Unfon reached !76j97t,o66 m in i9i3; ahd‘W6s 
; I T5»b34r6ooi lb. iii I9i8i> The World !War .sent up prices, the average 
iPdcjBiPet lb» in being 7f95d-and>mr»9yi^!^^ 

'Kingdom/ £5;2<!k ,000 to the UHited SthteS and £2,786,000- to |apaii. 
France and Canada were the next largest customers* : There ts atso 


The Angora, goats fn tbe XJiiionisL 49,18 ngmberi^d 5^278,000, n^ohair 

export^ that yw was 49,645*660, Ibt;. valued at £l,6i^0Q<>;v Tfie 

tr^le in mohair if subiact,,to wide: variatLp^S, ahil the limit of pro- 
duction in Africa is tfiat of tsuccessful cpmp0titipn witfi Turkey 
.fpr -the supply qf the Bradford h^rket. r^Jii 198® value pf; mohair 
exported fell bfilo^Y demand fpr 

yarii from Bradford by Poland and Cerpiany.,, . , * n , 
The number of cattle in the Union rose from 5 . 796 . 6 oo in loil to 


1913 iniports greatly exceeded exbOrts. 1 
meat imported was over x 1,000,000 lb. /a: 


ThiiSfn'l9l3 the Quantity of 
and that (exported but 1,387,- 


900 Ibf In. -19x7 the imports had fallen tQ;a3»ooo Ib^ whilejihe 
exports had leapt to 48ftSPi<>op lb. (vatuki at £1.043,000). This 
#aB fin exceptional War-J§pfe condition, bfiHh 1019 wfhile thert were 
tio imports this exports ||||hed 44, 468;ocK) 4 In iptb, for the firSt 
Simdr ’sufikient butter arrapheew were made mi t^^ Uiiion ior Siil 
local r?equirsments and ii|^Pthing left over fpr expoftv Thp ^.tal 

export 61 butter in ioi 8 1,319*060 lb*, pf cheese 424.OW lb. In 

1919 buttet exports fell to lb*, but that 6 f cheese increased 

t 6 '’ 4 1546,066 pounds."’ r 
Lsm ardas of S.. Afrida are well adapted; to home^breeding; in 


exports had leapt to 42 
#aB dn exceptional War-J 
no imf^rts thd exports J 
timdr isufikient butter an 
local requirements and f 
export pt butter ip ioi8 


81,066, Of asses 498,060. Thefe figures do ttPt iiidudd'horsds, etc., 
in 'native lOcatibns*' ■' 

) Ortricb-farmiiig suffered severely: through the World Warn In 
pifi tbe : indi^stiy Ivsd attained unpre^pQ^ed success, when 
feathers weighing 1,622,600 Ip. , Yelped, atj £2,953,000 (an average 
ydluebf £2 178.99. per fb.) yretd ekimrted. In that year therd w^e 
6^660 Prtriched 4n the Umon (7*57^060 el thtehi^ in the Gape pWyV- 
moe). I ^ Oveivprodfuctioh' and the effects 1 of the war in : fiws; years 


whdliy ddhettAint On ostrichdd for their living. The stoCk Of birds 
was greatly reduced (it was 8x4.600 In 1918), oinly those of habit 
ge being retained, t : 


bemi speirt cm buildings and equipment. 

The veterinary service did invaluable work in IfrhbHgann 
dNad^s of rtofck, dlkWering fhd causes of East CbbtleVer/anid 
otter disdasda/ dome of ^hich eradicated. Its 
pbMibl^. the b^pingf^i' anirnalslfi^^^^m whert it'hMhot 

^tivs ftock: In the ooua^y e^ and ahoepi 


^fcpiisult a teper Apliiultujre by S^mll^^sPnietlme 
kertt^ry ^ S.A. Ai^ultu^rt>0p6rtment,TbkdiAt¥M 

JtlmGo 4 <mbrinstitutei''May '"V 'ti 

;,*Th0 figMmarf^ aiir( mutton but it#if q!jaiijityiof ,mwt' 

toq, (^ported is small* 6aiOpo lb.- m 1919, apd 49.990 IJb., m 4919, 
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Zulttl 
tl 

of %hfch - 6^^ 


' with 

Vt H'dikliiiiiK : ' t'UM 


to t,f;i)(Xif,doc> lb f^tfy, Wt h^ im Obft- 

™ife 6f tolkbts^ trrO^hvdlie ti6 tflll 


df^blkb^ inOre^std 

fot hght iihd medittm Varid:iO«.* 


V - — CigeitjBliteii ftoiil 40^ 

Turkf^h . m . r 

toi — viari^icii iire p^odutied fat whtdi thetift' kf a- 

mining? aWsds. 

catiaed And driAd fruit And in jamA ahowi^ a'fa|r 
ift «9I9 was yahind at ^m.ooo. i - 
Plaptatid!^ of bla^ Wattle fdi* the prpdufctidri of tnh^bark icnvcr 
Whidi r6(),06o are in Natnli Bnfdte the Woi^ld 
WAr tWe’ bAfk yma taken by Gerrhfany; factories fOr thd'brodiietiort 
Jf J'J'® Aretited in ' NatAI m and the 'Akti* AOt sent to 

(^^t Bhtaih. The vAlue of the exports increased froin- iSad^iOoo in 
fSitd to £412,000 in tni8. r, 

' /MTfaifw.--^Cdh8iderttble progpress was hiade in bnaMi^eation 
idhemes, but nb k«int pro^'t' had been qndertakeh by the Union 
Goytirhmeiit 1942,' The opposition of vested idterests stood fii 
the 'ivay Of ' ah jadeduhte water law for the whole countty, but in 
1912 ^0 IjTtgation and Con8erv’’ation of Waters Act was pa^d and 
an IrrlgA'tioh department created. Provision was made for irrigation 
loaim to private per^ irrigation boards', and for hydrow 

kf;Aphle aUryhys, etc. The government/ expenditure on irHgation 
increased fr^ ^76,000 in 1912-5 to £573,000 in 1917-8. By 1920 
iichemhs ihvbiy^gh.’n ci^penditur^ Of £^i 500,000 had been approved. 
The' Shnday iJiVer, CApie province, irrigation works wCre the' largest 
then Under ddhstTuctiori and were designed to bring 42 ;ooa ao. under 
cuitiyatidn: ■'■ ■''' ■■— '■•■. 

’ MhtVfg.-^Despke the most valuable mineral in S. 

Africa fii cOhl. The position was put succinctly in 19^0 by Mr. U. IP. 
SWittburne, Chief Inspector of Mines, when he wrote ih the Official 
y^ttr^Bayk o/ fke Union “ S. Africa has mhde its name through the 
prbductioti of gold ahd diamonds, biit it is mainly due td the existence 
6f cheap' coal that the large output ‘of gold and diamonds has been 
ihadr possible. On th^ Witwatersrand proper only a few mines%oukt 
be wqirklhg at the present time if h plentiful supply of cheap steam 
cdAl ^aS, nbt available,” Opinions of experts on the llfe pf the gold 
mities 6h the! Rand differ; the report of the Union ‘IpCononilC Com- 
mi^iphV presented hayiV in 19 14V estimated that sSO'j^.Ooo^^ tons of 
payable ore remaini^d In' the mines theh Svorkihg. This figure was 
very muhh less than fiAd been expected. Since that yeAr tteW mines 
Oil thelfAr Eastern ’Rend have been developed; Mr. P. A, Wagher, 
ih hiA presidential AddreAs ki tpiS to the S.A. Association’ for the 


oq tl^'(Rahd costly tbAt A 8|jght rlsoin costjs has^pn many mine^ 

phdA their ibqndance fa' unquestioned , and a 
Aies to ;keep up prlbes is •Adopted; Even* so 


'V^ith Tfejtara to dfem 

poBcy of ilrtiituig supc , . . . . 

mc^t of the diainohd mines- Shut ddwtt in 1920^,’ A striking 
exampte pf the eptirnomic depresSibn prevailing,^ being the only 
ddn^d^aibie BouttS of the Supply of diamonds ih ' the world. De- 

H oh In prices kd Al^ in I9t8 to the closing Of the cbppter minei 
imAdualkrtd, cade ’biwirice, ■ - ’ " ■' \ ‘ 

''‘SiHy'ii'912 the gdla indfustry HAs becdme Increasingly dependent 
on the development of the Far 'East Rand. Thhs in 1(918* the 
deiidV phid from the FafEASti^ amouptifed to £3,544,000, 

SiftpAred with“£t ,b2d;bd6 frOm all othtT RAnd miries,' The vU^ije In 
w^rflng' bf'the ^fd btitpitt from the Transyaal ttiiries rose from 
£3't;d^3’tObb Ih Ibtb tb,£^9ii89,bb^ Thla t^as honeidered the 

' mark.i ‘W Vali^sid 1917 waA £38^^06,009, ip 1916 


9,600 and in r^O £34,651.000 (for the 
£r6i6{ri,o60 ).;'' ' " ■' ■'"" 

‘ The AtetMcs of the the purchasing 

tibw bf the pubHb; is ’strictly (xfhtioiied by t^^ 

anid * the pnly diamond fiifejSld ofJjmpprtAnc^^ oU^MA 



,iib^iit frc^ Though ho bindih 

ifiSidh' too! Ait 'klrranghment lA virtually Ih jy 


agreement wAstl!^ 
ThO vAltio Of tim 

. :Ati;ux ^ — uxi. 


' ‘The tptal value of' gold mined' in British S. Africa irt *916 was 
£43416.647 : trf’thlS total £31859,1 I I mines, 

£3iT726 frlA theTAIi goldteltk; £iri336 from .lyatal otid £iw from 
Cape proVSiy.* Themtal mides in 1915^^^ 


dtshhdn^ extrtd^ in vgfo Wat lh474i6.docbH{n 

war, £11,389,000. In 1915 dtanAom^imidiigis^ 


^ nijf^hAdrl^ 

oc>q..thwmic€«edmg the 1913. Thejve^r 192O began wisH 

and endm , badly ; the market was overstocked and purdhasers fow. 
The overgtockuig of themarket was attributed by the Beers Co. 
to theesle>0f ;diam0nds by the Russians — by the Soviet (^verounent 
to bbtairt gbods and IW pdvate individuals who haa tost Other 
means hf Oubsiitehce. The Rhodesian output of diAmon^!^ is ve^ 
spinll ; the De Beers Co. ha^s the right to dispose of all'diaihbods 
fpOrid Sn the territory. In thO PrSmief mine; Transvaal, the A^tfem 
of in 102 !. In Sept, iqit a fine AtOhO 

of 44^ Carats WaA foimd in the Dutoitspan mine, Kimberl^l 
A veiT fASrked development of coal mining took place between 
Tbto ahd Thq mines of the Cape piovirtce, which yield only 
boor quklity coal, were nearly all abandoned as the richer deposits 
in Natal And thg TrahsvAal were opened up; The output from thO 
Cape exceeded 100,060 tons foir the last timgih 1909, in which year 
the' Natal fields first yielded over 200,000 tons. The total output 
front the flnloh rOse'frmn 7,112,000 tons valued at £1,869,000 in 


purposes, , _ 

bdnkeriitg ships and for ‘export to Indla, 'E. Africa and S. A. ptirts'. 
In X9!9 llhiort coal bunkered was 1.427,060 tons; coal exported 
1 ,002,000 ijorts fhqlf Of these exports going viVDtela^a Bay). 

'The output of tin, mih entirely ih the Waterperg and 

OHfapts riX'Cr districts, ■ Transvaal (3,672 toiis in J9!3 va'hied at 
^36,000), had dropped in 1918'to 1,900 tons Valued at £277,000. 

' Copber Output increased with the opening Of the iriilway in t9J'3 
to the Messina minps on the Limpopo. TlieSe with the NAmAqualand 
mines rejprescnted the copper Output of the Union/ which in 1916 
with 22,800 tons reached n value of £1,137,006/ In 1919 the output 
sunk to 4,900 tons valued at £208,000. ' 

Trade aM SkippinZi^The following table gives the total of 
imports dnd exports to And from the Union fot l9tl, the first com- 
plete year after the Union had been established, for toi 5, the year of 
the greatest restrictions of trade owing to War conditions, and fot; 
1919. The exports include diamonds ahd gold, the imports jfovern* 
ment stores and specie ^ 


Yifar, ;; 

Imports 

MHmsm 

ToM Trade 

19H 
I9«5 > 

}m^.^ 

£98 vo35*ooo 

iSO,79ifiOo 

£S7»36fi.ooo 

£35^012,000 

£io 4 »s 6 i^x> 

^5443.000 

£68,^9,000 

£iS 5,SS3,000 


Trade in 1920 was conditioned by the world depression, which did 
hot become marked till the second half of the year. Imports in the 
first six niOnths showed a large increase, being £48^000,000 against 
£28,ooOfOoo in the conresponilmg period of 1919, and lor the whole 
;^ar exceeded £90,000^000. Exports rf or the first six months of 1920 
showed a comparatively small deciinOv^ being £51,000^000: As against 
£58,000^000 for Jan.-^J itne 1919. biiit for the whole of 2920 the total 
wasi only £72,000,000. ! - . ( 

The dfstribiitioh of trade by countries waa as follows in 1010 and 
11919^— Imports (r9io) United Kingdom 59%; (19^9) 46%; other 
British lanosi'fioi'O) 1!%. (1919) 17 %; Uniled States (1910) 8 %, 
(19*9) 24 %ci other teoufttriAs (1910): 4X2 (1919) 15 %- K^^pbrts 

(excluding gold) United Kingdom (191a) 80 %* (1919) 61'%; other 
British viands (*9i>o> i %, (1919) 8 %; United States (2910) 17 %, 
(1919) 24 % j other countrteS'(i9io} tj %, (1919) i5 %• ^ 

Nea^ ail the external trade pf the- Union! passed through -Durban, 
Cape Town.v Port Elisabeth f and East London. - The only non- 
Briitish port which had a share in the trade of the' Union was Delagoa 
Bay. In I9r3 DelaigoaiBay had I2 %6f the trade, in 1918 onlyi8 % 
it^ee DblagoA B£y). Of neighbouring countries the chief trade was 
with Rhodesia, Portueueae iE^ Africa and the Belgian Congo.' The 
exports to British E. Africa (Kenya Colony) increased from £19,000 
in rot 3 to iagfiiooo in 1918; in the same period the; imports from 
British E. Africa rose from £r6,oo0 to £139,000. Of foreign coun- 
tries outside ^Africa and. excluding the British Empire and the United 
States, FranOe and the^^gentine were the chief traders with the 
Union. vAA^ to overseas carrying trade the British proportion of 
cargo shipped id 1918 was 79-85 %;andi the lapamese 7-51. Of cargo 
landed tne Biitwh proportion whs 69-1 7 % the Japanese lo* 12 % and 
the Amerioa!n o-43%. V < 

The value of the preferential treatment acOorded certain articles of 
merchandise imported into the Union from the United Kingdom, 
Canada^ Australia and New Zealand is shown by the following 
figures:*'— In 1913 on imports valued at £22498,000 the amount 
rebated was £628^000; in 1918011 merchandise worth £25kl664>00; the 
rebate was £^8,000. < - , ; 

The number and tonnage ofivessels entered at ilnsOn ports (includ- 
ing the coastwise trade) was as follows in the/yeam oAmi^ 
figures represent the gross number of vessels Uiumg4he Union por^ 
y.s.»fthc ^same ' vesseh if it called and cleared i at Bort 

Elisabeth and Durbaii, would be entered three times^ The tOlinagp 
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The nui^htr oC German, pbips ootering Oafqn ports in I 9 ;ii 3 was aaOt 
of 7 ai»aip net tornnw»> ; u 

, Qommmicaiians * — ^Nearly ail the railways in the Union am a^ate 
owned. RsUways and harbours are under the control of a Board, 
whose finances am independent of the other revenue depaitmjSnts, 
The mileage of railways open in 19^0 'Vas 7,586, of whicn privately 
owned lines a mileage of 545^ In 1919 the mileage opeh^.iyas 
10,049, of which government lines had 9,54a ndteage. It wiu he ^n 
that development was rather slow, an average of 34^ m. a year m a 
period of; to yeara The total expenditure on hew lines in these ip 
years was ^£9, 1 13,000. The principal new U^, that frpm Prieaka' to 
Kaliaontein connecting the Cape and S.w. Protectorate systems, 
wsw built for military purposes. The extension in ;t9i3 of the railway 
from Krugersdorp via ^cerust to Mafekii^ brought Johannesburg 
and Bulawayo within .680 m. of one another (in^ead of 975 m. via 
Jpourteen Streams) and made Mafeking the, business centre for the 
western Transvaal. The optMiing, also in 1903, of the Medina rail- 
way, afforded the opportunity, by the building qf a, connecting line to 
W. Niclmlson in S, Rhodesia of putting Bulawayo in, direct cqm- 
muiucation wRh Delagoa Bay. But, up to 1931, the need^ link 
not been built (see Rhodesia), In the Cai^ province the completion 
of the MossehBay-Cteorge-OudtshoprnJiiie gave a much more. direct 
connexion between Cape Town and Port^^zabeth reducing the 
distance from 910 m. (via de Aar) to 684 distance by sea 

b^ween the two pcjits is 436 nautical: mile^. The adoption 01 ^ec? 
tricity on a number of lines, including the main line froip Durban to 
Glencoe was recommended in 1920 by the government's (consulting 
engineer. The scheme was adopted by the niinistnr for the Cape 
Town-Simon’s Ray line and for the Natal main line from Durban as 
far as Maritzburg*. With the electriffcption of the Durban^Marita- 
burg line a new alignment was undejTtaken as part of a scheme for 
rebuilding the whole line from Durban to the Rand. 

The Railways and Harbour Board after the World War took over 
control of the railways in the S.W. Protectorate. The total railway 
mileage in the Union and Protectorate at the beginning of loao was 
. l^P to March 31 1920 the capital expenditure on Govern- 
ment railways was £96,408,000. The gross •earnings in 1919-30 were 
£i9i 1 69,000 and working expenses 78*9 % of the gross earnings. 

The use of motor vehicles greatly increased from 1013 onwards 
(when over 4,000 cart were impori:ed), farmers having by then 
learned their value. In 1919 Over 16,000 Vehicles were licensed.' 
Nearly all the oars came from America (United States sand Canada), 
but heavy motor lorries were imported from England. Notwith'* 
standing this development of motor traction the trek ox was atUl 
employ^ though in decreased numbers. 

The exteiieioii of the telegraph system kept fair pace with the 
needs of the community, and wireless stations were erected at 
Durben, Cape ToWn and (in igai) at Port Elisabeth. These wiere 
not of high! ^wer, the foarsuntCMKi range (at night only) not exceed- 
ing 1,500 miles. Wireless telephonic stations were added in 193£. 

Witk respect to the mail service to England no improvement in 
■peed was made^ A contract to run for 10 years from Oct. i 1913 
was entered into with the Union Castle Co. for a weekly service to 
and from Southampton, the duration of the voyage to be 16 days 
15 hours. The subsidy paid was £171,000 )nearly, of which i3i,ooo 
was in oonsideratioii of the mail steamers beginning and ending 
their voyages at Durban instead of Cape Tdwn. The contracting 
parties were on the one hand the steamship company and on the 
other hand Great Britain, the Union, Southern Rhooeeia wnd the 
Hechuatialahd Protectorate. Postal commumcation with Australia, 
India and the Far East wai maintained by private ships as oppor^ 
tunity offered. A steamship: service between Holland ahd S. Africai, 
subsidised by the Netherlands Government, was established in 1930, 
and in 1921 a direct service between Africa and Vancouver was 
started by the Canadian C^vernment. While some £10,600,000 or 
more a year was spent on harbour works except at Durban {see 
DtTRBAN) the facilities for shipping were not greatly extended, and 
Gape Town suffered tmm lack of adequate dock accommodation. 

Air travel developed slowly. The first aeroplane Bight was made 
in 1910 in a Voistn biplane. Little progress was made in civil avia- 
tion until after the World War, when^ int 1919, aerodromes were 
laid out at Wynberg^ Bloemfontein, JohahnesDiirg and other places 
as stages on the cross^Africa route. The first Bight from CaW to 
Cape Town was made in 1920 by two S.A. mUttary pilots. In the 
same year an Aero Club for S.A. was formed at Cape Town. 

EdiS^ation, other than higher education," which 
definition ill practice was held to include all educatton other than 
university, is controlled by the provincial councils. The standaids 
and methods differ in each of the four provinces but in general ' 
provision is made for a sound training ot white and oolOur^ (as ^ 


jstaWNilJwnt :of .thetW Ws ^evouesfe 

rByiJawtth# EogHsh Ixnjgiiagns 

position df eguality. An attempt to favo^r<D^^ch, WfAfWdg iP tkjf 

Engk^peskjpgGh 

shoujd m ^wt in j the. jpe^funp or? Dutphk i ‘ 

provinqeii adopted t|m>pgiumpfe,repMmnei^ by jthe.Upm r , 
mentxnxofiv namely Mpto 

tv. should peih the how, language of jthe scholar, and 4ha tap 
thaketandird freedom of choice should , iw left; to t;he • L , 

Gompromise’WqjrM ^d in June i^ta the, private echdols whiqh hkd 
been opened by ^he English speaktagT^s^dents in, the Free 
1910 as a protest against cmmpulsory^lmguahsmwere j^ 
to the provincial admlnistfatibn. Th(s,sujbiect of religicH]smeti;o<^tpiji 
presented little difficulty^ The pratjtioe m each pmviiice in aji pupuc 
schools is for school to be opened with pr^er and a readii^ from the 


Bihle< ^ripture teachigg^^ subject to a coinacienceiclausek is generajk 
psovided; sectarian teaemng under certain condRio^ " — ^ 

if ^ 


^ ^ 

the Cape province by an ordinance passed in 1913. Tha of 

schools in ; the^ Union for,, white children increased from; 3,673^ in 
1010 to m 19^^ i in the same period the schools for cotdurad 
children increased from i, 999 to ?,877» The number Of; white 
scholars in 1910 was 163,300, in 1918 the [number was 3 $ 3 ,i(^. . ,jThe 
coloured scholars had increased In the same period fr^ t30.qgo to 
330 , 100 . The teachers had increased from 10,912 tp and the 

expenditure from government funds had grown from £1,^7,000 to 
£3,631 lOOO. Private schools were opt numerous ; thpre uwe ai70‘iii 
the Union in 191S, of which 96, the oldest dating from 18^, yore In 
the C^pe province. There were then in the Upibn 135 private scdioqls 
founded since 1910. . j j ; i , 

State and state-aided schools for natives are provide 1 a all the 
provinces, and in Natal and the Transvaal there are, special schools 
for Indians. .The expenditure on native schools rose from £^i»oqq 
in X911 to £137,009 in 1918.' In Natal in 19.18 the government estab^ 
lished an institution for training the sons pf chtefsjand m 

the special duties they are callecTupon to perform. The education of 
the natives remained, however, very largely in the hand? of mif<f 
sionary societies, though there was a {plowing incHnatian, among 
the natives, particularly In the Transkeian territQriea,i to secularize 
education and to obtain a larger direct share in its management. Qf 
the 33 principal institutions which in 1919 provided higher educa- 
tion for natives— ^literary, commercial, industrial, agricultural and 
training for the ministry— 13 were in Cape province, the largest aifd 
most comprehensive being the famous Lovedale Coileg[e, Trie mos^ 
important step in regard to higher educatbn of natives was the 
establishment in 1914 of ^e S.A. Native College on a site at Tort 
Hare, Cape province, pvi|P>y the United Free Church of Scqtlandf 
To this colle^ the natives and the missionary societies, Presbyterian, 
AngUcan and Weal wan, contributed ; the Up ion Government gives 
an annual grant. The polj^e aima at providii^ education oruhi- 
yersity standard and is open to coloured and . 1 ndian students, 

The system pf higher educatton was rTOrganised in 191)8,, after 
much heated controversy below ft SisU^y)* Under the new 
scheme the university of S. Africa, with headquarters at Pretoria^ 
which replaced the university of the Cape of (mod Hope, is an^exr 
amtning body, having the foltowiiw constituent colleges:— ;Grey 
University College, Bloemfontein, Hug|uenot * College ;(for women), 
Wellington, Natal University College, PietermariUbu^, Rnpcles 
University CoUege.,Grahamstown,^f»^th A|rican School qf M^s, 
Johannesburg, and Transvaal Umyerrity CqUege^, Pretoria* The 
new university of Cape Town provides, for the reridenep as well a? 
the teaching of students (men and women). A special, feature of the 
new Stellenbosch University is its agricultural faculty (the Transvaal 
University College has also an agricultural faculty) i The nHmber 
of university students in the Union increased from , 1,171 in iQto tO 
aX’fiq In 1918. In the last-named year the expenditum on higher 
education in the Union was £340,000, ; i 1 

Finainv^^The unitary system of gpverqmpnt adopted in 1910 Was 
strongly marked in the financial provirions mad,e. All pubtlp 
revenues were payable to the Union GoYcrnmijm, and the t^ds 
needed to carry on the admmtstptton of the proviijcas were jPi^oytded 
by grants from the Union Exchequer. By the Finaricial Rejktidrtf 
At^ which came into force in April 1913 the ITniqn Parliameiiit 
as$i|cned the revenue deriyed irom transfer dbtiea^ liquqr licenses and 
native tpass fees in Tranavakl labour, cUqtricts (to. 
ffave the provinces ,no,pow(W of legislatiqaimregard to 8uch.i;eyenue. 

Other sources of revenue^ such as educatk^n |^»/tt‘ 9 ding 
lessional licenses were aiadgned tq the provlnoes with power; of , legis- 
lation ip regard thereto. A subsidy from Pmon funds of oae^jhajf 
the ordiimry pxpepakuro of the Fo^npes was a|so made, plus ad% 
tiqiisl submdm to Natal and the Qr^ke Free State \yfh<^m, fund? 

shown to to meet the necessary eirnendRUm^ 

The provinces are not allowed to borsqw from any othj^ source 
than the Union Treasury. 

All trust moneys, (s.g. post office savings bank moneys) are handed 
over for investment to the Public' Debt Gommissloners. Any yearly 
surplus Of revenue Over ordinary expenditute ff paid, tp the Coin- 
miasionm and by them applied to the redemption of debt, 
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md8» 1^ Ofkliimry 0r |nii^ 

The foltowing table ahows the ordinanr* fieveiiite aiid iexpeiid^ 
Ib rthaea typical t ■■■-r 


*Re^ittthe 
Expiendi- 
tore . 




jGi 5^980,^00 

iCi4iif89*iOOO 




£kS, 617^000 
'^490tOQO 




£18,381,000 

£28,B90/>oo 


revenue for tii^ vefje asfotkjws: 


cualoma* {5>9IO»Poq; intei^eat, £4,;277,oo0; lnc6n:^ei svper. a^^d 
divkiead taioe^, £j;,o50,goa; poets, telegfraphf telepbontti, 
£a^o3t,j0|oo; cxcwe, £141^, opp, andmimng reyenub, £^,02^,060, The 
aatiye poll and hut taxes produced altogether, £830,006. Amoag 
the main items of expenditure for the siame period w^rer public 
debt, £6,940,000;. provincial adminiatratipn^i, £3.5^0,000 ; juatke, 
£3,199,0005 postal, etc,,, servioes, £2,144,0001 dewce, £i;S 75 . 9 ob; 
penaionst £1,200,000; int^nor^ £1,019,000; ajgnculture, £801, c^, and 
public v^ro^ks, £6t4, 000, 

Railway and harbour ftnance is controlled by a boird pr^Ided over 
by a cabinet minister. The managcmient of harbours and railways is 
required to be upon business principles. Tpe following table shows 
receipts and expenditure for these ^ryices in the years named :—* 



1513 . 


1918-9 

Harbours (receipts) . 

“ (expenditure) 

Railways (receipts) . 

V (exoendrture) 

£1.039, opo 
£990,000 
£12,388,000 
_1C8.96A.PQP,- 

£i Q3i,pck) 
£656 ,pp6 

£131.257.090 

iC939.QPQ- 

£479,866 

£11,680,000 


The war expenditure of the Union was met out of loan funds, 
the total charge on such funds amounting on March 31 1920 to 
£29,736,000, At the same date the public debt of the Union was 
£173,965.000. 

The SouTH-Wiiat PadTECTpiAXE 


After the surrender, in July 1913, of the German forces in 
S.W. Africa Gen. P, S, Beves was appointed ipilitary governor of 
the protectorate^' None of the German inhabitants was then 
repatriated and while the regular troops were placed in intern* 
ment camps the civilians were allowed to return to their homes 
and contihue their ordinary, busineiis. Mr. {afterwards Sir) 
£. H. L. Gorges, Secrets,ry of the Interior ly the Union, who had 
at Gen, Bothams reciucst already drawn up a scheme far the 
future admini’stration Of the protectorate was made chief civil 
secretary. Oy Oct, 36 1915, on Gen. Beves^s departure the two 
ofiices named w^re abolished and t^e functions of both taken 
over by Mr. Gorges with the title of Administrator. This post 
he retained until nearly the close of the military occupation 
period, which lasted till the end of 1920. Martial law remained in 
force but in a xnild form and the administration was on civilian 
Unes. At the beginning of f9i7 it was found necessary to send 
an eEpeditipn to Ovamboland, the northern and most populous 
part of the protectorate, where German authority had been very 
dight, A (^cf named Mandume proved recalcitrant and two 
battalions, the first and the fourth of the S.A. Rlounted Rifle- 
men, together with a compodte regiment of military constabulary 
were sent agaiust him, iGol. de Jager being in command. The 
expedition) despite fever, flood and dense forest, as well as the 
opposition of the natives, was successful. Excellent relations 
were afterwards established with the Ovambo. 

In the rest of the protectorate S.A. rule was from the first 
welcomed by the natives, and the Germans gave no serious 
trouble. Until nearly the the World War they believed 

that the British occupation was temporary, being confident in 
the ultimate victory of Germany. Thi^.was evidenced by the 
fact that the German shanks and traders maintained a rate of 
exchange of 24 marks to the £ sterling until Kov. xgiS— the 
month of the Armistice. Instanices were known of farmers selling 
their stock for sterling and converting ft into paper marks. Where 
the artificial rafe of exchange brojf^ serious losses fpHowed. 
The Germans, however, continued! to entertain false hope^, and 
after the Armistice they wrote tp ProBidpnt Wilson asking his 
help ,on seR-deternui^ lin^. pjpy desired, they said, 
tp becomo an autonomous republic leagued to J^e German re- 
public, and this solution, they gi^ultou^y would, they 

believed, meet the wishes of ;In. ip^ Ofrfuan 

■ ^ ^Pdf eariler events iwis*GElt«AN SOUXE^Wssi AEntpAr 


8oUMew^bcnit 5,800 in nE^ogetter ) with some 600 un^ 
dWtaWeS ” Were repatriated. This still Mt, acc»«ii!lg to official 
G in the protectorate. These Ger^* 
man settlers ephtiinued hostile to Unmn 
to authority. f Loid, Buxton^ ^ governor-genefiratiof the Union, 

who Viritad Windhuh, the capital, in Oct. <9x9^ took occasion to 
inform thferit thkt the ^everanci ,f rorri Germany whs Irrevocable; 
and that the proteptoriote wpuW m future form an integral part of 
the Uni<m. sGim. SmUta when on an oflidal visit to the territory 
in Sept. 1920 used similar language/ The Germans had irdormed 
him that the couptry shpuldbe administered as “ an independent 
province,” and that , the German civil code should continue, 
arguing that the introduction of th^ Roman-Dutch law would be 
“ a retrogre^ion of centuries.^’ They also asked for the recdgifi** 
tion of German as/an official language, and the maintenance by 
the State of the German schools, but , were refused. 

By the treaty of Versailles Geripany had renounced sovereignty 
over the protectorate, and in accordance with its provisions the 
Supreme Council In May 19x9 assigned the mandate for the 
territory to the Union of S. Africa. An Act was passed by the 
Union Parliament fii Sept. 1919 to give effect to the mandatory 
powers; finally fhe mapclate was 'confirmed by the Council of the 
Ueague of Nations on Dec. 17 1929. On Jan. 3 xpsx, martial law 
was withdrawn and Mr. Gyabcrt Hofmeycr, who had succeeded 
Sir Howard Gorges as Administrator in Oct. 1920, was given a 
nominated advisory council of six members. This council met 
for the first time on Feb. a 1921. 

and IndustrieM.^ln general the laws in force in, and the 
economic policy of, the Union was applied to the protectorate from 
the early days of Sir Howard Gorges's rule. Walfish Bay, the only 
good hariipur on the S.W. coast, had languished. It had formed a 
small British enclave in what was German territory, and without 
hinterland, served only the purpose from which it got its name— a 
whaling station. Swakopmund was an artificial and poor port. The 
Union authorities built a line (22 m. long) from Walfish Bay to 
Swakopmund, and thus gave the protectorate its natuKil sea outlet. 
The whole length of the line from Walfish Bay to Windhuk was 
retold on the standard S.A. gauge of 3 It. 6 inches. In 1921 the 
Railways and Harbour Board undertook the construction of a line 
(132 m. long) eastward from Windhuk to Gotiabis. 

While no crown lands were alienated up t6 1921 temporary licenses 
were granted and many members of the army of occupation on 
dentobiliaation settled in the country with their families. A fairly 
large British-Dutch population soon grew up, evidenced sufficiently 
by the fact that in 1920 there were 975 children attending Govern- 
ment schools.* The new settlers were cniiefly engaged in stock raising 
and farming; the cop|r>er, tin, and diamond mines were already in 
beneficial occupation, largely with British capital. The Qtavi mines 
in the years 1916-^ produced 100,000 tons of copper ore. valued at 
£600,000. The expectation that the Lfideritxbucht (Luderitx Bay) 
diamond fields would be thrown open to all comers was not realized. 
At the end of 1915 some of the companies on the diamond field were 
allowed to resume work; between Oct. 1915 and Jan. 1919 diamonds 
valued at £1^000,000 were obtained. Later the whole diamond field 
came under the control of one company, which entered into a work- 
ing arrangement with De Beers and other diamond mining com- 
panies in the Union. The depression in trade led, in 1921, to the 
temporary closing of the mines. Depending upon diamonds for pros- 
perity, was, declared Mr. Hofmeyer, like building on sand. 

Trade and kevmue. — During: tne war external trade was all over- 
land with the Union, trade being facilitated by the line built in 1915 
from Prieska to Kalkfontcin to connect the two railway systems. 
Custonis duties were those in force in the Union, with free trade 
^tween the Union and the protectorate. During 1918 the value of 
imports was £1,031,000, about one half being S.A* produce. Of the 
total iniports £409,000 r^esented the value of food and drink, and 
£t8i,ooo cotton goods. The value of exports in 1918 was £817,000. 
The chief items were, diamonds 3^652,000, copper ore £55,000, cattle 
and small Btoc:k £57.000, horns, hides and skins £35,000. 

The reveniie Of tne protectorate in the financial year 1917-8 was 
£295,000 j and in 1918-9 £377»ooo, of which £275,000 was from the 
tax on dtamonds. The expenditure for the two years named was 
£650,000 and £744,000; as to more than three-fourths the expendi- 
ture Was on the upkeep of the earrisOn. 

Native iljjafri;— Nowhere e&e had German methods of dealing 
with the natives been more ruthless than in S.W. Africa. The result 
of an examination of (^rmati judichl atid administrative methods 
arid documents was made public ini 1918. It showed that not only 


;* The German settlers had separate schools. B^rts w^ made in 
1921 to induce them to abandon these schools* They were offered 
' ^ mother-ttoiigue ” instruction up to standard VLif coupled with the 
compidisoiy leanimg of mther 
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during aM in 

ay^itemtinaMy s^biefi^ed %q toru^^if i a^nd r4>W>efWi 
C^v^rnmciit as well as by the settleiv Onfs c^nseaMence' was trm, 
apart ffpiti Ovahi'boland, Where tfe tSerhiahs hitf lltni k'utftbmy, 
tfw nhtWe populatibh h^d ctectieaied' lirefm siM 
37,000 in 1911. in i9aD it wa»;estwnatcd at 60,000. (Tjq^^reco^ 
as far as practicabiOi tribal Sir iiqw^rd.^ioms estab- 

Ikhecl natiye reserves (oyer 4.090,000 ac. in ail), controlleq by heredi- 
tary chief's, when stieh SurvlVea, dr by elected or ^horninnted 
headman. To these ihen sM Wdna ^ vbn. / Riiles to pro- 

tect natives in the rallWiiy and other publio depaiftkneiiyts and in 
European private sarvice iiv;ere en^ t i . 


Titfe NATTVa PKOTEC^OTRATiti ' ' 


ii ■ > . 


1^0 in |b«)Jpoliti(:al statusr of the native 

ptotPcbi;atesrrrBa8ut9lan4, ihp JBechuanaland protectorate and 
Swaajil^p^^in the peirjiod They fepiatncd under the 

Control of the Colonial Oi^ce, represented by the ftig;h Cdtp- 
jfni^fjoner for ^.A* ^4 We administered, by . resident epm- 
plis^jljpners, They form id whole, or in greater part, native 
tp^ctves, and the JRas^to and Bechuana showed marked disin- 
efoation to incorporation in the Union of S, Afj^ica. All three 
p^oteptomteS; prpspered. , , ■ ^ 

Basutoiapd^r^M the 1921 cepsus the people njumberecl 500,544 
(of whbni 1,615 were whites and 155 Asiatics) compared w'ith 
403,645 In t9t I and 348*648*^1904; Of the total pop. in 1921 malcfs 
numbered 224,435 and femaids 276, <109. Maseru, the capital and 
krgnst town had (1920) approximately 900, native and 500 white 
iiihaliltants. Outside Maseru, the white residents are nearly i\ii 
omcials or missionaries. Ownership of land by whites is forbidden. 
Some 20,000 male Ibisutos are normally employed Outside the coun- 
try ^mostly on the Rand gold' mines. Agriculture and stock raising 
are the chief occupation of the people. > 

^ Education is in the hands of the missionary societies, except for 
four small GoveSrnment schools. In 1919 there were in all 344 schools 
with 28,500 scholars, most of the schools being .maintained liy the 
French Protestant Mission (.the Paris Evangelical Society). Grants 
ih aid are made by the administration (faSiOOo in 1920-^1). Serious 
‘crime is rare ana the drinking habita of the people, which once 
threatened their destruction, nave been very largely abandoned 
under nilssionafy mduence^ Aliout one^fouffth of the Basutos prefers 
Christianity. Trado is almost exclusively with, the Cape md Free 
Stite provihoen; the Basujto export grain, cattle, wool and mphair, 
and horses; and import mainly alothing, ploughs, saddlery, iron and 
tin waite* ancigroceroei^; The value of imports increami from £2d9/>oo 
in 1908 CO £1, 137,000m 191^9. iln the same i^eriod the value of exports 
rosei from £193,000 to £i,38o,ooo-^in pin due to inflated prices 
obtained for wool and mohair. '1 , 

‘Financially Basutoland it self-supporting. Revenue is obtained 
from customs, Ikenses andr principally, from the poll tax on natives. 
This tax was substituted! m ipli for the hut tax previously enfonced. 
A iiax of £1 per annum on ’adult males was then put in force, but if 
» Bastito had more tban one wife, he paid £i i>er annum for leach , 
wi8ii, up to a maximum of £j Idr himself and fiis^wive&. This tax 
jdeklod £92,000 in 1913 and £jo6, 000 in 1916-9, Total revenue 1 
incroaiied lrom £^ 45 » 9 oodn i9iiOTi to £199,000 in j[9i9-O05.the cjorre- 
Apondink flgnrcB for expendkutv were £134, poo and!£k>2,ocKi^^^ 

The isysttthi Of government! which under a resident commiaaioner 
allows a metimice of home rule to the Basutos continued lo work 
well. The dr national council meets yearly, 95 out of its loo 
itiombers being nohiinated by the chiefs and the other flve by the 

lowers only, but its adviep is often , 
lieen resident commissioner since 


adinmistration. It ihaa 
taken. Sir H. €. Bloidy who 
1901, and who earned idle full confldence of the people,, was in Dec, 
1917 succeeded! bV >Lt.rCob E. C. F. -Garrawey, Eetsie I L, whq had 
been paramount chief since 190S, died in Jan. 1913.' He was a great : 
frandson of rMoshesh,the founder of theRasuto nation and 4 y nasty, 
and was encceeded by his brother Griflith. When the World War 
began Griflkh and his people oflened to raise rjcgiments for com- 
bataht service. The offer was declined, to the grief of the Basutos, 
to whom service with the labour contingent did not appeal. How< 
bVtri 1*400 Basutos served with the S.A. Native Labour Continent 
in France, .and many Were employed in. S.W. and Africa. The 
Basoto also contributed £50^)0 to war iunds* In 1921 the new 
High Gommissioner, Prince Arthur of Connaught, visited Maseru, 
and the pnxmnce of a member of the royal house was made the oct^- 
for d naldonwl tribute by the Sons of Moshesh ''r-raa the 
I call themselves — to their loyalty to the British throne and 
I to remain directly Under ilmperiai control. 
snaiandi^The Becnuanalattd protecitorate is a much poorer 
^ than : Basutoland aild the i Bechuana. are a lets virile .race 

e^Biluto. Bathoen, paramount chief of the Bangwaketse, 

died In Juty loto and Sebele, paramount chief of the Bakwena, died 
in Jah; Ulontsioa;, bhierbt the BaralOrig; died in AptH 1911. 
All theab chiefs d^ere ; noted meh in the early strtiggles between ^the 
Boefs^and ’British fpi* thi^ poss<siirionbf Beenuanarand; Sebele being: 
a son of the chief Seohele, the^frittid 6f David Uvingsbooiu* iKbait^ 



tMehieftif the ^ B ahaaiikii a Aoi ^suldnito Chiuriiiliti from 
surviveddn 1921 iand baditheanilid^oilttfMi^pfKOpkw 
aaithoinltyffor:.acmi«''50.ysaf8.;r^h:v* bwoiL 

The Bamangwato are the lafgestttiho^ mumbering about 
The people grow matte, kaflir com end other crops but their-chief 
wealth ii Jp cattle, and ckttli^ hides and skit* ate ithe chief exports^ 
Firewood and timber for mining props am also exported, m 1917-S 
exports to the Union itmluded 23,600 horned .cattle and 36,oooshi^p 
and goats. The chief markets are Kimberley, Mafeking and Jphan-i 
nesburg. For icustoms purposes the protectorate is dealt with An 
part of the Union and. ho statistics as to value of imports and exjpprts 
are kept. ReVehiic; m,dbo iii 'ji9to^iV fiirst exceeded expenditure 
iri 1915-6, wheh the nkutes’ were reveiiue £70,000, expenditure 
in revenue iyas £6t;506, expenditure £9*, 6o6i 

Deheits were made’kppd by' gjmnts fithti the imperial Exdieouer. 
Tim Vat of the admihistthtip^ ia Mhfekihg, in the Cape province. 
Mi', J. C. Mhcgfi^dr'be^me resident edmmifesioner in 1917. IChama’S 
hc^ditimirthrs are at &^owd (pOp:; 1920^ alxHit 25,000). ^ 

, ' / the rai census the inhabitants numbered 1 13,772, 

of' whdm 2,203 were Sirm Of the tbtal pop. 54;702 were males 
and 59,070 females. 'Fhe state of chaos into w-hfeh Swaziland had 
fallen oWmg to the indiscriminate grant Of concessions (see 26.161) 
was ended by 1914. The partition of rights between the European 
concessionnaires and the Swazk was completed in ioii, ahd those 
natives who were required to move from ptOllOrties held by whites 
by July J914, did so voluntarily — ^such as did move, for many natives 
made terms with the concessionnaires and remained on their farms. 
Out of a total area of 4,274,600 Ac. i ,635;ooo ac. were set aside as 
Swiaxi reserves; in addition the Swaxis l)ought 77,000 acres. The 
Swazis raise maize and other Crops and oWn large stocks of cattle 
while 7,006 to 16,600 Swazis are usually at Work 6n the Rand mines; 
The whites engage in agriculture, including fruit farming and cot- 
ton and tol^aCco growing and ln mining. The gold mines, which pro- 
duced 6497 o(z. in i 9I5'-6, were closed down as unprofitable in 19 li* 
Tin of a total value of £346,060 was produced in the years 19^57^ 
The large coal dj^posits in the* protectorate hj^id not been exploitlll 
up to 1921. No sCpkrate statistics of ' Swaziland trade are kept. 
Revenue which im i9to~i was £58ypoo had risen to £91 ,800 in 1919- 
20. Expenditure in the same .period rose /rqm £62,090 to £87,009, 
The settiement of the concessions^ questions cost £162,000. 

The hdmmktration is tinder the charge of a resident commissioner, 
with headquarters at Mbabane, ^ small, picturesquely situated hill 
village (altitude 4^00 ft.) ioverlooking the middle yeld, The para- 
mount chief and other chiefs exercise jurisdiction in all civil cases in 
jwhich j natives only are concerned* Naba Tsibeni, the queen 
ri!|geiiLt, ’ a' wefl-knoWn figtire in SWazi history aOfed for niany years 
as paiTamotmt' Chief, untif the coming of age m her grandson Sobhuza 
fborn about I900)* Education is mainly in thp .handao{ missionaries, ; 
Sobhnm was educated at a (Government school esubllshed at Napa 
Tsib^nis Kraal. Mr. De S. M. G. Honey had served In Swazi- 
land sihep 1964 became in 191 7 resident coirnmissiorter* 

.t i-HlstORY 

The 12 years (1916-21) followihg the eitablikhment of the 
Utifen of s.a: were marked by political; racial ' and' MtistrM 
cHsies Whteh prefoundly affected the future of the tount^y. 
The most Urgent isstic was raised by a jpdwetfUl Section of the 
I)utch community, which revived a narrow Nationaliem and 
deycioped a derUend fot the sepafatlon of th^ Uriion from the 
Btifish Empire. Couplc 4 ^th tWs conception' went strong 
Op^Mtioh to action against 'Oerinjotny, 6r any Share iii the 'World 
War. Blit this Nationalist sbct|6h,.: whose' grekteS fiigure Was 
cx-Preside'nt Stcyn and whose motithpiece was (ifen. Hertxog, 
was unable to control eveptik. ' pdKCy of Geiis. Botha an 4 
$muts of “ building Up a ; new State on non-radal lines and 
as an equal member of the British Commonwealth prevailed:. 

, Besides this main issue the growth of an organized Labour 
party, which found its chW Stronghold oft the Rand and put 
forward an advanced sdciaBstic programme, presented perplexing 
problems to a community neW to such manifestations. The 
position of Indians' in the Union, and the resolve of the White 
races to prevent further immigration of Asikdes was another 
problem whfch caused acute controversy, only partially saeftced 
by the qltimate kssent of ‘ tho GovetnineUt Of India to the polity 
of fcxdusmn. And behind ^11 these qUestiofts was the» ever- 
ptesferit problem of thh relatfett bOtween the White aftd natiye 
races. Signs multiplied that , % Bantu peoples, gaming i in 
knowledge 'kh^ ah increasing factor in industry, had acquired’ A 
sOnse of rack sylidarity and WoUM not rest ^ktisfied With their 
ekiking ecbnOmlc, ^dal apd political status. 

^ and political questibris held the field they 

were ^accompanied hy a iSteady of the niAterial 
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add of traikJ lii^eadln^agcscotltdre 

dbd; in^ftiiiilngf wliHl in^ a begi^hing^^^ niflilie in manufaio-* 

^ The botthfit Of 'in this respect yfks af^aieiit. ; 

Tbaf benefit wad hvdn >xiioreitp^idttt^ltt • 

With the oUt^t wbtfdj she ap6ke with one voice axxd ws k power- 
ful SiA. had acquired^ m a)n^ 

with the other Bditi^ Dominiom, was toon when as^a separate 
entity she was repruaentcd at the Fedce Conference in Paris add ; 
her delegates sij^d the Treaty of Versailles^ < ^ ^ 

Outside the Union the period under review was; chiefly notkc^ 
able for two thidgs: the disappearance of Ocrriian: sovereignty 
acCottipariied by the transfer of the administtation of ex-German I 
$iW. Africa to the Unions ^ and the decision to terminate the 
government of Rhodesia by the Chartered Company, in response 
to thO demand of Rhoddsians for adf^govemment. 

The Union had been brought about by the recognition by 
the ‘leaders of the Dutch and British communities that S. A. 

’ was one cotmtty; not several, and that in every part 
? 25 rt*** of it the intereste Of the two races were so intermixed 
that they could not be separated without harm to 
both. Lord Gladstone^ the flrst governor^^general of 
Jthe Uidon^ had called tipdn Gen. Botha, the Prime Minister Of 
the Transvaal, to form the first Ministry under the Union.^ 
This Ocn. fiotha had done and this Ministry catne into existence 
On May 31 1910, the day on which the Union was proclaimed; 

' (being the eighth anniversary of the close of the Anglo-Boer Wat). , 
‘General Botha’s Ministry was formed from membeta of the 
expiring Cabinets Of the various colonics, but while it included 
Natal ministers and strong Boer partisans it was not a coalition ' 
ministry. The first general election, held on Sept. 15 ipro, was 
fought on party finos' and was hotly contested. It resulted in a 
majority for the South African ” pitty^ that iedi by Gem Botha, 
of 13 over all other parties, though Gem Botha himself was 
defeated at Pretoria East by SirPeicy Fitzpatrick and a seat 
had to be found for him by meansbf a by-election. In the first 
session of the Uhion Parliament (opened by the Btfke of Con- 
naught on Nov. 4) Gen. Botha had the support hot only Of his 
own party, but oLthat of the four Labour members elected by; 
Rand constituencies and of several of the Katal mextabers of, 
whom 13 out of , ?7 had, totumo^ as ; Independents* The 
Opposition, known as the Unionist party (and mainly Jjritish) ; 
was led by Df. Jamesicm, wHp Was created a baronet in Jam 1911. 
Owiiig tij Jli health jitpeSqh rdfgned the leadership' in April i9t a, i 
and was succeeded by Sir Thomas an 

and, like Jameson, a medical nian. In Oct. 191 2 Jameson resigned ’ 

• his toat for Albariy»(G*tnham VTowii) and retired from Parliarnent. i 

General BbtHai*^ CabiAet tfes of h rather heterogeneous char- i 
actor. Amohg its members were Smuts, Mr. H. G. Hull, 
Mr. Jacobus WUhdlraus Sauer, Mr. Henry: Button, Mn Abrahatn: 
Eischer and Gen. Hertzog. They were divided On personal and 
provindal as well as progressive and retrogressive lines. General 
Smuts, Minister of the Interior, cM not at first figure V€^, 
prominently, but was the Wine Minister's right-hand man.; 
Mr. Hull (b. 1860)^ after being in the Capfe civil service, had: 
practised a»t the ibto, served iii the war of x899**i 9Q2 and wasi 
afterwards 1h*easui^ of theTranavaal, and he entered the Unicui: 
Cabiniet as Minister of Finance. Mr. Sauer had been 30 yeaTs; 
a mfimber of the Cape House bf .Assembly and had frequently 
held ofiice. In Qmi Botha's Cabinet he vtos Minister of Railways 
and Harbours and' chairimn of the RaUw^^^ Harbours 

, VMr-" J- X. Merriman, as Pfime jlliiustcr of the ^ape^ the oldest 
:e 61 btty in S.A,, had some claim tb be c$!iled bpOn to form the firto 
'Union Mihistiy, bbt his claiids were patoed ovisr.' He declined to 
setive under Gen. Botha, it aippears, however^ from tito biog- 
raphies of Ja^ii Hofmeyr and of ex^l^resident Steyn that bptp. .Botha 
and Merriman were prepared to torve under Steyn. Steyrt Was an: 
invalia, alndi his doctors forbade him to entertain the idea of taking 
Office. The ex-President was agiiaet a OoaHtion Ministry, among 
other rtosoris because; he Ibalred that ha^ Jameson bec^tt in the 
Cabinet /he wpuldf have pressed for the in<^|ision of Rhodesia in the 
Unioiji. Whyle Steyn had favoured the, Uhiop jtnoyeiueht he Was hot j 
prepared ev^n in 19x0 to accept its full cdhseduetices. ‘ 5 to J, H., 
Hofineyt^s G^xe Jan: (k^i3)’ and Van der MerWe's ■' liife^* of 
^Steyxi>(in[<'Put<dL,i9dl)ii.' : .■•.n ; r,*. m,:; .! 


AIRRICa 

Boards Slid th^^ of the Itogoit revi^^ 
ment of State. Mr. Fischer and Gen. Hortaaxg repress the 
extreme element among the Boera^ They; were both from the 
Orange Free State, of which (as the Orange. Wver C^ 

Mr. Fischer had been Prime Minister. In tiio U^mon Cabinet he 
became Minister of Lands and Gen. Hertzog Mtufater of Justice. 

The first session of Parliament was devoted mainly to putting 
tbe Union machinery Into working order. It was not until to- 
wards the close of 19x3 that : Cen. Hertzog publicly ^ 
abandoned . the principles on which the Uniop had 
been established, though there was no doubt of his 
belief that the Dutch community had a prescriptive tight tp 
dominance in S. Africa. The most controversial issue considered 
in the xgzr-s session arose out of the Education Acts of Ihu 
former Orange River Colony 1 (see, 20.160), where, during itp 
brief period of self-government, Gen. Hertzog as Minister of 
Education had enforced bMingualism. in the state schools. By 
the Act establishing the Union education ** other than higher 
education " had been left in the control of the provincial councils 
for a period of five years, after which Parliament was free p take 
what action it pleased. In the * meantime it could ynly advise. 
A select committee on whfch the St A- and Unionist parties 
were equally represented considered th© subjoct apd on ApriJj r; 
presented a majority report recommendmg thatdnstrucriqn u^ 
to Standard IV. should be given in and through th^ hppiie 
language,’" with thef optional use, on, the demand parentSi of 
the other language, and that above Standard. IV. fircedDm of 
choice In the medium of instruction should.be left to the parents; 
also that teachers should be free; to qqalify in either language 
(English or Dutch). This was a reversali of Gen., Hertzogfs 
policy, but though he disliked this pompromiso it was accqptj^d 
by the Union Parliament (April 24K During 19; i~a the pro- 
vincial councils of the Transvaal, Free State and the Qapp patoPd 
ordinances; adopting the compromise, though with .sonae. modi- 
ficationB in favour of Dutch. This virtually ended the language 
controversy as far as schools were, .cpnceraBd, and the .provin- 
cial councils taking a liberal view of their duties, their qputrol 
over elementary and seciondary / education was continued 
even afteo: the lapse of the five years pruyided ip the Uniofi Aqt. 
^But Qem Hortzog’s positjan Wto»!much stutken duri^ the con- 
troversy over the medium of instruction^ r The success of an 
action for slander (Aug. 19x1) brought against him by Mr. Wjfn. 
prasen— Free State inspector of schools ,nixcnn/IJertzo^ had 
dismissed in r909-Tcaused‘ much scandal,, which was intensified 
^ by the success (NoVi 19x1) of another /sianfder jactiou brouglit 
against him, the second, plaintiff being Dr. Ward, president of 
the O.F.S. medical council. The situation w^ ^^endered piquant 
by the fact that Hertzog was Minister of Justice^ He tendered 
his resignation, but Gen. Botha, not wishing to, alienate the i^^er 
f^xtremists, refused to accept it. ' 

i Having brought about a settlement of the language qi^e^on 
f in, elementary schools the Union Parliament was cafferi upon to 
,ideaV with higher education. The only university in '$.A. at 
time of the Union was that pi the Cape of Good iouuded 
! iu 'i 8,75» with its peat at Cape Town. It was an exainiriing body, 
with affiliated colleges. Demands for teaching universities, had 
grown up and the Union Government] had tp 4 eal with an offer 
of £500,000, half of this sum being a bequest by Sir Julius. Wern- 
^her, the other half being given by Messrs., Alfred aiid Otto Beit. 
This money it was desired should go , to establish a national 
university on th© Qropte ^chuur estate, near Cape Tq^i A 
’ bill to give effect to proposal was introduced into Parliament 
in the session of rpij. It met with much criticism, and was with- 
drawn* -g strong University Cqmraissipp. beiqg nppointei^^ 

: Noy> 19x3 to enquire into the subject. Its fcport, issued in 19x4, 
is ia valuable document, dealing fully with possible 

development, though the Comtxussiom was fain to ackim 
that the many Vested interests constituted an ** almost in- 
scivahle V problem. It recommended two uxuviexisitieiST-one at 
Cape Town pud ope at Tmtoria* to one, ioir ^ either pf which the 
existing university colleges would be attached. This reepmmen- 
^ifxon provoked almost as niuch critldsm biU of 1913. 
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The 4>tt«dh comtniiiittv itfKmgly optkuM 41» ^ tb§t 

V!ct<^fi|i College^ Sielletiboich, founded 1866 as Stellen- 
bokib Gymnasium ami Dutch students, 

should be incOrpomtOd in the Cape University; A solution of the 
difficulty was reached in ^9f6''when Parliament passed Aets 
establishing three universltiesc the university of S^th Africa, 
the university of Cape TOwn/aiid the university of Stdlenbbsch. 
The two last were to be tetteWUg universities and the seat of the , 
Cape Town Uriivetsity Wail to be at Groote SchUur^ It was formed ‘ 
by irtempdrating the South African College (founded at Cape 
Town in iSio) td it the 500,000 of the Wetnher-Beit be^ 
quests accrued. 

The university of South Africa took the place of and was the 
legal sttcOfessor of' the university of the Cape of Good Hope, 
headquarters bding removed from Gape Town to Fretoria. The 
new university, like its predecessor, was a federal organizhdon 
with dxathlning functions.^ Its first chancellor was the Duke of 
ednnaUi^ht. The changes became elective oh Aprils 1918. 

in the session of Parliament an attempt was made to 

grapple With the relations of the white and Kaffir races, the 
posftion of Asiatics ill the ' Union and with national 
and imperial dofenee. General Botha with two of his 
collbsgues (Sir David dc Villieis Oraaff and Mr. F. S. Malan) had 
attended the Impertel heM in London in May and 

JUhe igir, when the Asiarie question and defence had been con- 
sidered. The tJttiOn Goveiitoent ded S. A. should pro- 

vide fior its oWn intetMl defence, and a Defence Act was passed 
Ih June tqt 2, creating a citizen force at a cost of about £500,000 
a year; this'ls in addition? to a permattenc force of five regiments.^ 
The Act provided fOr the military training of 50% of the young 
men b^ween i8 and St ; the other 50% being compelled to Join 
rifle dube and similar associations. The 50% for training are 
ob tdnedln the fllretplaceby voluntary enlistment, hut if sufficient 
nuhibeim are hdt itorfheoining by this method, then by ballot. , 
(RecbUi!Be to the ballot had hot been Uteccssary up to 193a.) 
Members of the Gitfeien Force with the colours are paid. Pro- . 
Vision Was madi for artillery, Cavalry, infantry, engineer and 
transport units, uniformity with the units of the other overseas’ i 
dominions being aimed at. General C. ^F, Beyew, one of the ^ 
TranSVkal cOimnandaint# itt'the Anglo^-Boer War;^w appointed ' 
While the Council of Defence created by? 

Act Consisted Of Geh. Schalk BmgCr (Transvaal), Col. 
(afteirwards'Slr) *<^ (Cape), Gen. de Wet (Orange 

Pte State), ana COl. Shr Duncan Macfcen^^^ (Natal). 

GbJtlctlOns to the Act came chiefly ^from the back-veld ? 
Boets Whlo ehteikairi^? SttPrig dislike to compulsory service. 
ThO forte ^l^lhg established, the reduction of the strength Of the 
Bt^tish imperial fmeei* in S. A. ' f^^ i 3 , 5 bo to -about 7,006 was 
annodheOd in tglt. W 9 th regard to naval policy practically 
no progress was made. General l^thk Was fiilly aHye to its im- 
pbitaTK^e ahd iought to educate his followers on the etdiject in 
scVfetal, speeches, ' But in 1926 the situation remained as H ’was 
ih ipid The BVitM^Admiralty continued m uSe Simott^s To^ 
ajj hiikdqUattirS'Of’ ihi' Gape and East Coast Squadron. In iqst,; 
hdweveti 'the 'Gbverhmeh^ adopted the principle Of the formation 
’‘(df'^a'S.A.’navy tor home defence.'' ^ 
‘The policy to be iadopfed'’Wlth respect to Asiatics had two 
kspi^cts: ( 1 ) the treatment! M Asiatics already in the Union and 
(3) whethenr of' hot to petMt iurriier immlgratfoh. 
SrfiM ' On the stecOnd question thOre was a determination -on 
OiwedWi.' the pari: 9 f ’ the* great niajbrity^^ Africans to 

‘ ^ ^ pibh^t ‘fhOfUrthm^^e^^ Amities alike On tatSal 

ktid citohdmie ivditnds:' ThCi^ hkd'the bkek man ever with them 
ink thby wmrrdim^mined asikr ksf^ not toadd another 

tadal and dWutb^ were already t 56 ;octo 

Asiatics in the and’ ixdepi tot tome 3,000 Chinese they 

BritiA fndiari^. Gf thhto fully toufefifths Itoodin Nkti!.' 
Thiyhid gone tMihtf jfche JriVitation m Where; 

' 'cOotiO' labour.: 


pmiby Were^the plgnteOs. On tho question o(rimmlig?atto 
the (^vemmbnt of Indie^however,^^ which easod the 

situation It was a vigUanl c^^ fights of IndiaiW 

settled inwtherparts^of the Bmpjrei audit ;bad be^ for years.^^ 
satisfied with the treatinOi^ Natal Jn 11908 

it had decided to prohibit the ftiTtBer imt^oitation ol indentured 
Indians into Natm and it was at the lil^ Natal au* 

thoiities: that it permitted the system to oonrinue until July 19111, 
when it finaly ceasedi This Wt untouchto tbq question of v<d- 
untavy immigration, which among the coolie Class was never 
great. The position in the various provinces of the Union differed. 
In the Orange Free State as a rei^t of a rigid exclusion policy 
constantly enforced there wns no Indiaii question; in the Cape 
province Indians enjoyed equal rights with whites^political and 
municipal, not only in theory but in piwctice. But comparatively 
few Indians were attracted to the Cape and in that province 
the question was not acute. The Cape Immigration Acts of 
1902 and 1906 suffidentiy guarded the province from the influx 
of undesirable elements. In Natal the matter ; was much lUoiW 
pressing. There the Indians considerably outnumbered ' ^ 
whites and besides the cOoUe class induded many Bombay 
Mohammedans (often misnamed Argbs ” in S.Ai.), keen and 
enterprising traders. Measures restrictive of Indian enterprise 
had been passed by Natal and in that province they had no 
political rights. They however possessed the municipal fran- 
chise and, as in thO Cape province, had unrestricted rights to 
own and occupy land. In the Transvaal the Indians bad neither 
political nor municipal rights nor were they allowed to own land, 
save in specially assigned locations. The Indians in that province 
were mainly Moslem traders, who had found a favourable fiield 
for thdr activities in the development (ri the country which 
followed the discovery of the Rand gold mines. For years the 
Indians in the IVansvaal had been subjected to many restric- 
tions; it waain this province that feeling against them was moat 
bitter and the agitation against them most strong. The position 
hold by white S. Africans was plainly stated by Gen. Smuts at 
the Imperial Cemferenee of 1917. What he then said was strictly 
applicable to the situation in x 911 when the Union Parliament 
first took up the sub jeOt. * 

In 9 , A. there has been tMii' fundamental trouble [he saidl, that 
the wMte' community hift' >6000 afraid of opening the door too wide 
to Indiaq immigration. Wo ate npt a^homogeneous population. We 
are a white minority Qn, a blade continentf^and the settlers in S.A. 

irs b^n actuated by f wf that to open the i 


many years O^n actuated oy tne tear tftat to open tne door 
to addihe^ non-Whit^ race Would make the position of the few Whites 
in -SlA.fVOty'dat]jgeiioUB indeed, it is beeauseiof that fear • ; . that 
they lui\wiadQpted an attitud^^^^ aometime^ has, assumed the 
outward form, although jtiot the reality, pf fijn^oleraiice, 

Skve that among many Of the whites In the Transvaal the 
outward forin of intolerance was aho its reality , this Was a fair 
t statbment of the position of white S. Afticahk. They feared, or 
a eonriderable proportion of them feared, being swamped by 
AsfaticB, and, especially in the TransvaOl, Ithey greatly feared 
IndiaO competition in tride. On Its part the Government, of 
India, when the Union began legiriating on the subject wSs 
ready to acquiesce in an exclusion policy, but sought in return 
to secure fair treatment for the Indians already dh the Union. 
And by ** fair treatment ” the Government of India meant in tbe 
tong mn political and rimfiidpal rights~-weapohs by whkh the 
Indians would thaVe effeodve means of self-protection. In 191X 
and agrin'inif 93^i3 Immigration Rostridtidn bills were introda^ 
into ^ Union Parliameat,,but th^ bills were dropped, a wider 

In;Wt!.'!t9i3, 

Gokhato, oofi of the muatji^duentm 0 visif^ 

S.A, oO'^ a mission of peace^’t an NOv;Weiit to Pretoria as 
the ^iekt'prthe to coUtor With thdin oii the 

fpirthcotouig Icgiktatidn. hlri 

secure eancearidnsi for the ludiaha already in Si Africa. ThU 
also the mdfi object Of Mr. Gandhi, who had first 
^ne to S.Af. to t8ay to tottdu<t'a law'auit,^^^b^ 
lahdltotowieJto^.itokto to to®' jilatoi.aiid the'TjranaVato. 

to j June ' 1913 ptotod an Irnmigranto 

Regulation Act, the chief purpose of which wak to prevent the 
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mtry trUs^iiM itot ' 

4^>'' itomim but by tt&iistori«l oeMfioiilie* Wlv» tAtl ybimg, 
children of doxtiMled* rdsidetiti iirohi olldwiHi ttiid also 

I*dgi8ter0d IndiidB #]3PO'4iigfat> W li^taifioranfy^ abi»at fiom: S. 
Afnca The Act to the pcovince io 

which they were ihsideiit: testtiction of m^ement^ and 

the poll tai of £3 levied on ahexdndentured liMianaaniNatdb^ 
a tax luiequil a:nd uncertain in its mddetiCe*-<jaiiM die-^ 
sattsfflictidnamoflg theli^khccmmttnity; Under Mr. Gandhi'S 
leadership (Mr. C^khide hiad returned to India) they adopted an 
attitude of passive rsisiiStance> but this was succeeded by strikes 
at Durban and at the eollieries and plantation^ Then, to assert 
the right of Indians to move from one province to another, 
Mr. Gandhi put hiinself at the head of some 2,700 Indians who 
started to march past Majuba to Johannesburg. About 500 
Were stopped at the Natal border; the rest got some distance 
into the Transvaal before they were turned back. Mr. Gandhi 
was arrested and convicted on several charges, s.g. he was 
Sentenced to nine months* imprisonment for abetting a strike 
of cotd minersi But the situation coUld not be aaket simply by 
repressive measures; An Indian Inquiry Commission was ap^ 
pointed and, oU its recommendation, the Natal poll tax was 
abandoned and certain concessions made as affecting the recogni- 
tion of Indian marriages. These chahgeS were made operative 
by the Indian Relief Act^ 1914. More important was the so- 
called Smtits- Gandhi agreement of the same year. General 
Smuts as Minister of the Interior was in charge of the legislation 
affecting Indians, and, seeking a statesmanlike solution of the dif- 
j&culty, he approached Mr. Gandhi. The negotiations succeeded 
and the arrangement reached was set forth in letters exchanged 
between Mr. Gorges (then secretary to the Ministry of the In- 
terior) on behalf of Gen, Smuts, and Mr- Gandhi and dated 
June 30 1914. The essence of the agreement was the assurance 
by Gen. Smuts that existing laws would be administered in 
a just manner and with due regard to vested rights.** This was 
at the time interpreted by the Indians, by the Government of 
India and by many of the whites in S.A. to mean that the rights 
Which Indians were entitled to exeifcise under the laws as existing 
in 1914 could not be restricted by fresh legislation. Mr. Gandhi, 
conceiving his mission in Africa ended, returned shortly after- 
wards to India. 

It is convenient here to summarise later developments of the 
Indian question before turning to* the main stream of S.A* 
history. Mr. Gandhi in a farewell letter, published in the Rand 
Daily MaU of July 30 1914, had assured the Indians that the 
settlement then reached did not preclude them from fresh agita- 
tion for the removal of other disabilities: for their part a large 
section of the whites agitated for further restrictions upon In- 
dian activity. Friction inevitably arose, but during the World 
War untoward incidents were avoided. A definite settlement of 
the immigration question was reached at the Imperial Conference 
of 1918 when a reciprocity resolution was accepted which de- 
dared it to be “ an inherent function of the governments of the 
several communities of the British Commonwealth, including 
India, that each should enjoy complete controlof the composition 
of its own population by means of restriction on immigration from 
any of the other communities.’* In accepting this resolution on 
behalf of the Union Mr. Burton dedared, justly, that S- Africans 
had found the Indians ^'good, law-abiding, quiet dtizens” 
and that it was the duty of the Government to see that they 
were treated as humain beings, with feelings like our own, and 
in a proper manner.” 

What was the proper manner ” was stiB a point of conten- 
tion. After the Smuts-Gandhi agreement Indians applied for and 
obtained new licences to trade, and in the Transvaal formed 
private companies with Umited lkbihty^^ l^ the purpose of acr 
quiring land aiui luted pioper^ Traiisvaal law of 1883 
which ‘ prohibited Individual Indians from acquiring land not 
applyii:% to coiporate ^ bodies. This acrioAf by the Indians was 
deuoutiood bv the white cokAiunnity : in rthe Tvainevaal as a 
grant violate of the Smuts^Gandhi cbmpacey to whirii rthe 
IWjiatis repUed theu: it was ono of and that 


sitehixmipa^eshsri W fomedbrimo tboi^p^eem was madOf 
l^re were in three such companies in 1913 ; by March 1919 , 
the number registered had grown to 370, with a total caplM 
of £479,000, Early in 1919 the Rrugersdorp ipuru^d council 
brmii^t the matter to an issue, nominally on the trading question, 
by obtaining an interdict from the Supreme Court al Pretoria, 
prohibiting Indiana from occupying a certain trading ” iltand ** 
in the town* This led to the appointment of a parhan^entary 
select oommittoe. As the result of its investigations, pn; Act 
(No. 37 of X(9»9) was passed by the Union Parliament: which, 
while confirming tha right of Indians to the occupation of land 
for trading purposes which they then heM, prevented the further 
acquisition of land by Indians through private companies. 

The Act of rgxQ pleased neither party. It was noteworthy 
that in the Transvaal, where numerically the Indians were few, 
feeling against them was much stronger than in Natal, with ita 
largelndian population. The explanation was to be found in the 
fact that whereas in the Transvaal nearly all the Indians were 
traders-^many of them merchants owning large businesses 
and formidable competitors with white traderS’^in Natal the 
great bulk of the Indians were Madrassi of the agricultui^ and 
labouring classes, and save in fruit and vegetables did not enter 
largely into trade. Moreover, large numbers of the Indians in 
Natal Were S.A. born and could hardly speak any Indian lan- 
guage. The agitation in the Transvaal against the Asiatic 
menace” led in Feb. 1920 to the appointment of the Asiatic 
Inquiry Commission, specifically charged to consider the question 
of trading rights and land ownership by Indians. The sittings 
of the Commission were held in public, the Government of India 
being represented throughout by Sir Benjamin Robertson, a 
man with unrivalled knowledge of the history and facts relating 
to Indians in S* Africa. The Commission issued an interim 
report in May xqao recommending that steps be taken to aid 
the repatriation of as many Indians as desired to leave the 
country, and some lew thousands did return to Ipdia. The fioal 
report of the Commission was issued in March 1923:. The chair- 
man was Sir J. H. Lange, a judge of the Supreme Court; and all 
the commissioners were men of experience, animated with> the 
wish to do justice. I'hdr inquiry had the merit of bringing out 
the facts and dispelling the belief that the Transvaal was men-r 
aced, numerically, by an Asiatic invasion. They also made clear 
the fatuity of the proposals put before them for the compulsory 
expropriation of the whole Indian population, or of “ squeering 
thorn out ” by multiplying restrictions on their activities. I'heir 
recommendations were however significant of the strength of 
white feeling on the subject. They proposed alterations in the 
law which would secure Indians from being refused trading 
Kcences arbitrarily or on the ground of race; they opposed com- 
pulsory segregation, but advocated a system of voluntary separa- 
tion by attraction ” to desirable residential and trading areas* 
They opposed the repeal of the Act of 19*9 and went further by 
proposing that in Natal the right of Asiatics “ to own lart<)*for 
farming or agricultural purposes should be confined to the coast 
belt, say 20 to 30 m. inland.** On this last point Mr, Duncan 
Baxter, one of the four commissioners, dissented, describing 
it as retrograde and a breach of the conditions of recruitment 
The Government of India also at once lodged a protest against 
this recommendation, holding that it was not only a breach of 
the conditions under which Indians were recruited but also a 
breach of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The Union Govern- 
ment took no action on the Commission’s report in the 1921 
session of Parliament, but Mr. Patrick Duncan, who had become 
Minister of the Interior, indicated his sympathy with a proposal 
to allocate separate and distinct areas for occupation by the 
Indians of Natal. 

The Government pf India, while stiU seeking the removal of 
parricmlar grievances, adhered to its wider view that only by the 
grant of equal rights could Indians in the Dominions lie fully 
protected. At the Imperial Conference held m June-Aug. xqzi 
the Indian delegates pressed for the recognition of this principle 
and; it was accepted by the representatives of Gaiiada» Australia 
and New ZealaOcL But the S.A. delegate^, of whom the chief 
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to the i«!ib)utioh wlikh deshrithle that thei 

righta to* dti^ehs(hip ’' of Indiant# othet 
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tional circumstances of the githter part 0# the Union**^ Direct 
negotiations between the G^mments of India and of S.A. i 
to reach a more satisCactOty wete nbt pitcluded. That 

the Union del^ates ^rightly interpreted the feelkg of most 
white South Afficanfw was shown by an ordinance passed at 
this time by the Natal provincial Council to prevent any Indians 
in the province acquiring in future the mnnkipal franchise;' 
This ordinanee was disallowed by the Union Government. At 
the Cape at the Sakhe time an Indian, Dr. Abdurrahman, a well- 
known member Of the Cape Town munidpality^ was also a 
mOmbtetoHheprovindyw^^ < 

ThO to^st step taken by the Union Government in regard to' 
the relations between the white and native races was the de- 
cision that the conti^ol of all regulation* made by 
Tim local authorities affecting natives should be exercised 
hot by ttoc' provincial csouncils but by the GOvem- 
ment thWmgh the Native Affairs Department, a de- 
cisdOri tending towards a much-needed uniformity of 
policyi While the Goveranient were considering what principles 
shOnid guide their action public attention in 20t i-*2 was chiefly 
fOcu^sbd on oneasi)ect of the question, assaults by Kaffirs on white 
women. On the Rand in the fitst half of roii three Kaffirs were 
ihot by white womoni Whom they had attempted to assault: This 
Shooting followed the commutation, in Jan. 2911, by the High 
Commissioner (Lord Gladstone) of a death iwintcnce on a Rho- 
desian native convicted of an attempt to assault a white woman. 
This action roused much indignation against the High Commis- 
lironer who, however; mCt kis critics fairly and won their respect. 
But feeling wis intensified by the acquittal in Aug. 1911, by a 
RhOderian jury, bf a white man Who bad sl\ot dead a Kaffir* (This 
led to the making of a fapecSal jury list for the trial of such coses/ 
the ordinary jury not being trusted to administer impartial 
Jukicid.) In all during the year ending March $t 1912/ there was 
in the UUiOtl aloiie Rhodesia excluded) 85 caises of outrages 
upon Euto^ans by naUvus,' aS compared with 69 during 1910. 
On the Rand the evil wasattributed in fiart to illicit liquor selling 
and in part to the fact that the mine lalx)urers were without their 
womcrt-folk, and a petition signed by 52,000 Rand residents 
(presented to Parliament Maly 1912) asked inter alia for the 
proVisiort of compounds in which natives sliould be permitted to 
keep their Wives, as well as for facilities for training native female 
tervahts and for the importation of European domestics. 

A commission, appointed in June 2912 on the motion of Sir 
Thomas Sidartt, enquired into the prevalence of sexual assaults, 
and the extent to which they were attributable to economic and 
social factors. This commission was presided over by Mr. Melius 
de^ S^illicrSj ex-chief justice of the Free State and included four 
ladies, One from each province* On its report remedial measures 
were tdkeh, sUch as provision for wives in the compounds. It 
was 5 hown that on^fe cause of the evil was the undue familiarity 
with which many white women treated male natives employed 
by them as domestic servants. The measures taken had a good 
effect, and assaults of the character Stated became fewer. 

Oh the larger question as to the place which the Bantu should 
hold in the community there was much heart searching. There 
was on the part of the whites agreement on one point only — 
the dependence of agriculture and industry on the manual 
labour of the native. The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the Whites had not only the native to deal with but 
a very large number of coloured persons with 4 greater or less 
proportion of white blood-^the wcll 4 cnown Gape Bdys.'* 
These people not only coiinpctcd With the whites in skilled labour^ 
but a good many of thto had entered the professions as lawyers, 
doctors; journalists, land surveyors, etc; The pure African was 
IblloWing their example^ and both the coloured and native 
peoples weffb learning the power of cooperation. They had thair 
own newspaiiersv their oWn political and trade organizations, 
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mhiaidiift* Many nativeaiinada fiseatiaaorifiOe^^ 
riom For^ediixuittOiMd^^^l^ tiWiS|(f;had: to 
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gmerousiim’ their expendituro in^lttiis. nespect though the total 
expciuicd on nariv^ educarion 

£i57,ooo in zoiBv More than half the, total sum ^ent by 
the Gape ptovincei^ In regard i to higher the Union 

Government toOk a somewhat more llihool attitudonnd gave it# 
supiport to the South African: NativeGoUege at Fort Hare. . 1 : 

The desire Of the mtkea, or toe mOre vocsl^^ 
natives, to escape from European tutelage was soon in a growing 
inclination, particulaxly in tlte IVanskdan tmitorito^ to 
izc education and to obtain laiger ^are in its mxmgementf 
This dedre for self-determination was also seen to the setting 
up of many churches independent of European control; a move- 
ment fostered by intercourse with the negro churches of the 
United States. Of these native separatist churches perhaps 
the most tofluentiai Was the ^VEthiopian Church of South 
Africa.'^ Their leaders joined in the demands of the “ Native 
National Congress,^’ an organization claiming to represent the 
Bantu peoples of S.A., in demanding redress of grievances and 
to especial the removal of the colour bar which existed in all the 
provinces except the Cape. A deputation from this body came 
to England in ipzo “ not to demand independence,; but admission 
into British citiiZcnship.'V 

Such were the aspirations of educated men among the coloured 
and native races; the more extreme, among whom communist 
doctrines had gained a hold, raised the cry of “ Africa for the 
Africans.” The loyalty of the natives and the valuable services 
they rendered during the World War went to show that the 
extremists were not an immediate danger. But the natives also 
during the war got a new idea of their power* Bantus in Rho- 
desia, the “ Cape Boys ” from the Union served as combatants 
in the E. A. campaign — and they saw that the heaviest fighting 
there fell to black troops. A new situation had arisen, one of the 
most noteworthy being the development of a race, as distinct 
from tribal, consciousness. 

The problem as it prefeented itself to the Union Government 
was how best to secure the future for the white race in S.A,, 
surrounded as it was by a black population five or six times 
its numbers. The Government would have had to face, the 
bitterest hostility of the Dutch community, and of a considerable 
s^tion of the British in Natal and the Transvaal had they 
attempted to remove the colour-bar in those provinces or in the 
Free State; had the Boers had their way the colour-rbar would 
have been set up in the Gape province. Gen. Botha did not 
subscribe to the principle of GecU Rhodes — “equal rights for 
all civilized men.” Yet he and his colleagues acknowledged that 
it was the duty of the State to help forward the native on the 
I path of efficiency and civilization, in opposition to the standpoint 
I of the extreme Dutch Nationalists that there was no room for 
I the advancement of the native save at the expense of the white 
mam The point of view of the Government was that the natives 
I should be aided in such a manner that they shotod not come 
into competition with the whites. The proposal which attracted 
most support Was : to keep blacks and whitos in Separate areas^ 
while still employing natives for labour on white enterprises. 
The plan was feasible; it was for example being worked in Basuto- 
land under the Colonial Office. Jn that territory white settler 
ment was forbidden, but thousands of Basutos went . on contract 
to the gold-niinto oX to farms in the F zee State. And there were 
already native areas toithe Cape, such as the Transket, where, 
under white oiiilidsi ! the natives possessed some share in .the 
administratiou. It was in this direotidn Gen. Botha tooked fur a 
solution of the problem:. In a speechi to l^riiament (May 9 1922) 
he stated that the: time was cointog when the native question 
would have to be: considered ! most seriously, to the riitocrion 
of keeping whites i and /natiyesiapart and pzevetrtitig their inief^ 
niing^hl^' They would ibsm; to fix attention closely ; on the 
quieslkm of: tognsgiflaomi whik treating etveiy^ne with absK^uto 
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latgesoale^ V Nothing i^e/' he dedared, “wriU aave S;A. for the 
Europaan rajco. •' ' But to immigratioxi oa m bi^ge scale the Dutch 
community was definiteh^ opposed^ andrit iwas not tiU X90O that 
the ^Government nuade efforti^ to (attract white 

aetders' to the dojintry. .irr-;'' ..:,.:';,; r 

A motion brougbli fbrwatd at the Daipnist Congrosa in Johan- 
aesbuirg (NoV, ii i^iAhto :O0mmit the party to the policy of 
segregation was defeated, the pceviout^uedtion being carried by 
px votes to 7; Opinion beingi so dlvidied the Union Government 
found gieat diffictdty lnishaping; its native policy. As a tempo* 
raiy measure a Nati^ Land Act: waBi passed in 19x3 which pro* 
hibited the further acqUieitionof land hy natives or from natives 
^an Act which led to vehement protests from native associa- 
tions and leaders of native diought^ wiuie a legal decision was 
obtained that die provision of the Act did not apply to the Gape 
province. The Act had set up a commission^ under the chair- 
manship of Sir William Beaumont, which had for its object the 
ascertainment of what land areas should be allocated to natives 
and those from which they should be excluded. The commission 
reported in igz6 and a Native Adairs Adiidnistration bill was 
introduced in 1917, chiefly as a means of ascertaining public 
opinion, native as well as white. It embodied the principle of 
separate areas in rural districts. After exhaustive consideration 
Parliament in xglo passed a Native Adaim Act which was in 
effect a half-way segregation measure. The Act, for which Gen. 
Smuts was largely responsible, Was based on the principle 
that the white man is the permanent and predominant factor 
in the civilimtion and government of S. Africa. But it was not 
repressive to the black man. It set aside areas for the exclusive 
occupation of the natives in which they would have greater 
opportunities than before for obtaining local sdf-goveounent, 
it oi>ened the way to a system of representative native congresses 
which would express authoritatively native opinion on intended 
legislation, and it held out the prospect of .the deVielopment of 
native institutions parallel to but separate from those of the 
whites. In short Gen. Smuts, the great advocate for the union 
of the two European races in S.A., was equally earnest in his 
efforts to keep the streams of white and (nascent) black civiliza- 
tion apart. A feature of the Act of 1920 was the establishment of 
a permanent Native Affairs Commission to deal with the position 
of natives in urban areas^ education and the Pass Law system^ 
in all of which matters it was admitted that the natives had not 
received fair treatment. The Act was regarded by the white 
communityr-Dutch extremists apart-— as a piece of constructive 
statesmanship, and its policy received the; approval of the most 
responsible leaders of the; natives. But danger ky in the in- 
flammable language and actions of less responsible, and less 
educated agitators, working on the their felldwa, scarcely 

emerged from barbarismi and in the equally pernicious utterances 
of the white extremists. Events In x92Cr?x? .shoiwed the peril 
attendant on any jni^andling of^^t^^ question* 

The promotion of trade and agiionlture occupied much; of 
the energies; of the people rend rjGpveimm A prolonged 
^ ^ drought-^lasting from Oct irpix to Nov. igia— -the 

most severe eapeiienced in S.A^ siniae iMa, affected 
M chiefly. sNatfil, Ihe Tran^^ the Transkei. The 

severe losses [ sUstiuned iofCed attenti<m: to of more 

iwiehtific farming and to iurigation works, upon which the Govern-^ 
ment expended £$00,090 Sjs apxa. In 110x9 them was: another very 
8 Srious;:drought Jnvolvixig ,the country in ; an ^expenditure of 
£x 6 ^O 90 ^ooo. ThigkdikiO the appointment of. a commission iu 
Ipso mienqinminto.iilroiighl,; s^^ prob* 


AFBJCA 

kma, iOpe! wnlt was to emphasixo, the neod of whtor stqrw 
co»e 4 nn with irrigation, in (>ct.: x9U a Stale Land and 
oidtural V Bank iK^an *ppqrationa in the lJnipn» and : a, aiipihtf 
iimdtution,:Waaestab|khedi*vBhod^ d: ; , j. ; 

. Much ,diyersity< of viewi existed as to thajltlriB^ of the 
Unio^w JBadyin rot of which Si^ T, M* Cuffinan 

was chasrman>^appointod to enquire into thei ConcBtions of trade 
and industries reported in favour of increaafijd duties on; wheat, 
flouri sugar, tea, clothing; and furniture, declaring tha^ Jt was 
“ not only necessaiy tMt^ a policy of protccrion shoiffd be 
adopted, .but that there should be continuity of policy.^* Two 
influential members presented minority reports in favour of the 
^Sopen-door.”f< Hbodesian feeling was in favour of a lower tariff, 
aud it was suggested, that Bhodosia mi£^t withdraw from the 
Customs Union ) rather , than bear greater fiscal burdens^ At 
Johannesburg on Nov. 19 1912 Sir Thomas Smartt declared that 
a plank in the Unionist party’s platform was a tariff primarily 
for revenue purposes, combined with a policy for the encourage- 
ment of industries for the general benefit and the extension of the 
existing imperial preference. This was, in the main, the solution 
adopted. Tariffs and rebates were; fixed by various Acts of 
Parliament passed between 19x4 apd 19x9, designed to afford 
relief to home manufacturesi the majority newly established. 
An Industries Advisory Board was set up in Oct. X916, consisting 
for the most part of business men, and early in 1917 a Scientific 
and Technical Committee was instituted. There followed in 
1921 the creation of a Board of Trade and Industries, and a 
definitefpolicy of industrial development was undertaken by the 
Government. But Mr. F. S. Malan, Minister of Mines (and 
then acting Prime Minister) addressing the convention of the 
Federated Chamber of Industries at Port Elizabeth (July 25 
1921) declared that the Government had no intention of “go- 
ing in for an out-and-out protective policy.” And Col. Reitz 
(Minister of Lands) told the sugar planters of Zululand. that 
“ the consumer must be, protected. Higher tariffs would mean 
dearer prices.” 

One great department of state, the Railways and Harbour 
Board, was required by the; Act of Union to be run with due 
regard to agricultural and industrial development and not as 
a producer of revenue for extraneous purposes. The Board built 
needed railway lines and undertook harbour works, though 
nothing material was done to enlarge the docks at Table Bay, a 
matter which provoked strong protests from the citizens of Cape 
Town. Mr. Sauer, the minister in charge of the department-r- 
whose budget was separate from that of the general budget of the 
Union— took an independent view of his duties and as early as 
July 19XX differences arose between him andfais colleagues, 
especially with Mr. Hull, the Finance Minister. Mr. Hull had 
also to meet the attacks of Mr. Mcrriman, the most accomplished 
parliamentarian and ablest financier in the .House of Assembly 
and a very candid friend of the Ministry. Mr. Merriman de- 
nounced the Government’s, financial proposals as predatory and 
extravagant, while Mr. Hull alleged that railway expenditure 
was incurred without Treasury sanction — that there had been a 
tendency to regard the railway and harbour adnainistration as 
something for which the Government had no collective responsi- 
bility. (General Botha admitted that the Cabinet had not been 
sufficiently consulted in railway matters and pn May 18 ipia 
Mr. Hull resigned. A reconstruction of the Ministry was post- 
poned until after the close of the parliamentary session (June 24), 
when the chief changes made were the appointnwmtpf Mr. Henry 
Burton (an cx-Gape minister), to the Ministry of Railway and 
Harbours, while Mr. Saiier* became Minister of Agriculture, an 
office which Gen. Botha had combined wijth the premiership. 

The differences between Mr. Hull and Mr. Sauer wetie shortly 
afterwards forgotten in consequence Of the attitude taken up by 
Gcp. Hertzog, who now beg^n p^fiOly to assail 
fhe principles upon which the Union had been estafi- 
iished. To what extent Hertzog was supported or 
restr^ned by ex-President Steyn is uncertain vbut j ' 

Steyu, wHdse , opin^^ ’^Oujjd.hayy been Idth a; large 
section 0^ the Dutch community, did notMngj;it^hl4cly to qbuhter* 



wmuAmiofL 


^idt df the #mefal blttii^rheitl. <The bf^lecitlbh 

ca^i)aipi at Albatoy^ cauikxl by the df Sir Stitr 

brdtigbt litout a ctiste;* Gaiteml Bbtha, 4 tidMtb hiifl 
Gen, Smuts and the majority tif ^ t>utefa menibe^ 
Ciibihct, htd definitely accet^tM the British tod' the 

jj^itibn' olf S.A'; aa a self^govething iwitiber of ian Inajierial 
Cbmhion^alth, with cotteiponding respdiisibilitieaj and^know^ 
itig that Jieace between the twb white races was basentlal t6 the 
prosperity of the country, he was an ardent advocate of the 
closest cobperatioii between them. On bbth these pbinti Hettsog 
was violently opposed to his Colleagues. His tnotto South 
Africa first meant in fact Dutch supremacy; In a sjfksech at 
Nyli&troom (Oct. 1912) he charactetiaied Sir Thomas Sinartt 
(who had succeeded Jameson as leader of the Unionist ^rty) 
and other prominent members of the Opposition as ** undesimble 
political foreign adventurers,” and at Rustenburg, on Dec; 8, 
he deciaiOd that imperialism appealed to him only When It was 
useful to $. Africa. He had a short time previously pronounced 
in favour of the Dutch and British in S.A; remaining two 
nationalities fiowingeach in a separate channel;” General Botha 
though he publicly dissented from Gen. Hertsog’s viewd was 
desirous if possible to avoid an open breach, but after the Rusten- 
burg speech action was unavoidable* On Dec. 12 Col. Leuchers, 
Minister of Public Works and a Natal member of Parliament, 
resigned as a protest against Hertzog's ” anti-British and anti- 
impetlal sentiments.” Botha then intimated to Hertzog that 
his resignation would be acceptable, but Hertzog refused to move. 
Botha met this difficulty by tendering his own resignation, 
Dec* 15, and was at once asked by the govcrrior-genferal (Lord 
Gladstone) to form a new Ministry. This he had accomplished 
by Dec. 20, the new Cabinet being composed of the same mem- 
bers as the old except for the omission of Gcrl. Hertzog and Col. 
Leuchers (the latter replaced by Sir Thos. Watt, another Natal 
member). The death of two ministers-^Mr. Sauer and Mr; 
Fischer— during 1913 necessitated a further remodelling of the 
Cabinet. Mr. N. J. de Wet became Minister of Justice and Mr. 
H. G. Van Heerden Minister of Agriculture.' 

The cleavage in the ranks of the ministerialists (the $;A; 
party) became complete in rota. It was soon apparent that the 
appeal to Dutch racialism had considerable support, notably 
in the O.F.S.i and some 10 or r2 members of the House of 
Assembly elected as supporters of Gen. Botha turned to Hertzog 
as thoir leader. At the party conference 0|>ened at Cape Town 
on Nov, 30 Gen. do Wet nominated ex-PresidOnt Stoyn as 
“ leader of the party outside Parliament, witli power to nominate 
the Prime Minister.” On this proposal being defeated the maL 
oontenta left the conference in a body and in Jan. 1914 a new 
party under Hertrxjgfs leadership was formed. It took ^e title 
of the Nationalist patty. 

The year ip3 and the opening months of 1914 were, howeveri 
as notable for labour unrest as‘ for potiti(tal differences. The 
disturbances in Natal due to the opposHiOii of the 
Indians to the Asiatic legislation of the Unioj have 
already been recorded. They caused no such trouble 
as attended disturbances on the Rand, which began 
with a Strike of the white miners at the New Kleinfonteih mine 
in May 1913. The strike was nominally on the question of hours, 
but it was symptomatic of a determination of Labour to gain 
greater Con trol over industrial s conditions. There was, ‘ Coo, a 
revohti<inary wing to the movement, and the extremists seemed 
Mkely to calty with them the mass of the men,* The two antag- 
onistic views were afterwards ahatply put by Gen. Smuts 
Mr* Oreawelt, the latter the leader 6f the parliamentary Labour 
year l9r3 Witnessed the death Of other prominent S. AfrI-* 
ins:^«-^rGoraon Sprigtr; four times Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 

* f ? _ t * . ^ ,<> I, rr . ' 



lomoh Was succeeded as High CbmmisSionOr by Mr* W. P. 
rnmr, who dkd in 19J9. * Sir Edgar Walton was hp()otnted 
Hkh CommiwioBsr. il, I j»,i. : ) » J 

. ‘The white employees in the mines were ali 
between those born in S.A. hnd those bbirn irt ^ 

Thfe’' fbreigh ibbrn 'isxUVeiy ’ 5 



patty; Sriim Ikto bofiv 

spiral against C(iiisrituiied ikdatod th^ 

thbi« irits a con#i«acy^ (olitte to riia 

the cduntty in theb i»leteats,’t Neilher aati^ 

factory exj^amation o£/tlk' lacts.dThe negbtia^ 

lions lor a settlement foiled; ledUhg high^aniid ^by the end io( 
June the Oovemmerit had dvafted thetBenoiil 

, district, the^centre and somO eo £; oC Jobanneat 

biirg* Theifoadefo of ithe strike had dioaen 
Union was without a regulto afmtd forced of its own. The citizen 
army provided by- the Act i9«ji was not yet formed; while 
the militia and viriunteers had been disbanded as from July z; 
and the permanent forde^^the Mounted Riflcnien-*-*pro* 
vMed for in the Act of rpte, had only begun tmlning in April 
(1913). British regulars were therefore dmlted into Johannes- 
burg, where serious rioting followed a demonstrition by the 
men in Market Sq. (July 4/)* The strikers seized the €i<x:trk 
power station, and during 'a night of terror burned down the 
Park railway station and the offices of the newspapeii 
Several persons were killed and: ma/ny ^injured in conflicts with 
the police and mUitary. The next morbing Gens. Botha and 
Smuts intervened and opened negotiations with the strikeirs. 
While these were going on dynamite explosions Occurred and 
the mob attacked the Rand dub. The negotiators succeeded in 
reaching agreement and at night the strike was declared “off 
one condition being the reinstatement of the men at the New 
Kleinfontein mine* But it was difficult to appease the mob and 
there was further rioting on July 6. In all some 20 persons were 
killed and 2 50 injured. A grave element of danger was the excited 
condition of the native labourers on the Rand mines and it was 
in part consideration of what they might do if the riots continued 
that drew the authorities and the strike leaders together. The 
situation continued anxious, as extremists were calling for a new 
and general strike. But on July 31 the executive of the Federa- 
tion of Trades decided by 65 votes against r 8 not to call a general 
strike; An official inquiry into labour conditions was then 
instituted, but in Jan. 1914 new trouble arose. A policy of re»* 
trenchment on the railways was resented by the men and a 
general strike proclaimed for Janl 14. It was, according to the 
official vieWy an attempt by the Trades' Federation to control 
the railway admihistratiott. The Government acted promptly 
(Gen. Smuts was at the time both Minister of Defence and Minis^ 
ler of the Interior). MartiaMaw was proclaimed and 20,000 
troops mobilized and concentrated on the Rand. Ten prominent 
Labour leaders^not including Mr, Creswell — were arrested and 
secretly deported, illegal action for Which the Government sub- 
sequently obtained an Act of indemnity. In Parliament Oen* 
Smuts justified his action on the ground stated, namely that the 
leaders of the men were engaged in a revolutionai^^ conspiracy; 
The action of the Government had, in ahy case, prevented a 
renewal of the rioting of 1913 though a large number of outrages 
occurred; Ameliorative measures were then tried and during 
1914 an Industrial Disputes Act was passed. It set up machinery 
intended to render easier the settlement of disputes and this Act 
was followed in suboequent years by other measurea-^uch as the 
Factory Act of lorS'-^-designed to improve^labour conditionsi. 

In 1914 lioid (^adston 9 ’s as Governor-General 

and High Commisrioner he returned to England 

shortly before the outbreak* of the World War. < His successor 
was Mr. Sydnej^ Buxton^ who on his appointment was created 
a viscount. Loni Buxton afoumed office in Sept j 19x4; 

The outbreak of the > World War tested S;Ai^ln a manner in 
which BOi oriier Britirii Dominion Wsis test^ 
orily had passed since the Boers had bedn hi< ^arms , 
against Great Britain, they bad long niid bitter mem-^ ^ 

odes and aU the ties of MnsMp; a doBitnoitt war» 

tongue and a 4:Qimtion heritage wHch poWerfully influ- f t 

enred'the Britfofa in S;A. we^ in spirit of 

i^'alisfo had re^dvl!d^^ atri^a Ikrgei: number the Dutch were led 
to believe thht the war wus m cod^efn of theirs 
shotfld remain neuirrii A ^smsBer section^ actively sympatfafoed 
with Gentony and^a Jew peomii^ Boerst had into f€la»> 
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a ^'Mdbi' ibiitr'mHndmi^'tftkt'S.Al iir6ill#‘sb^'idbof 

n^t;' '''-'Ift ' ^be;'ii»itti«b^b{‘ tieii^d^' and of 

fil^ fti dotibli' ' Si!n(if;i iii^ ttrt' Otlter 

wcife *1 iithM to the hew ajlcgianc^ idlehh^ 

jiihcerfely chhWhetd that'by 
ttifc gfitht of rbspbhslhle ^6^ tiie w-Ikitch 

arid the estihH&hinent of the Unioh, S. Afrftea^-siht^e^it, 
its a »^-gbyei^niri^ ridiriinion, iiiras to stand idde by aide utidr the 


The thi f)art S.A* ^hld play in the World War 

$oW <iame. On Aug. V ?9^4; the Imperial Goverhiriciit tde* 
grapJiW to thie Uriion Government that if they desired and 
felt -therii^elves able '* to do so; the ieiaure of such parts of 
Oeri^n S.W* AWta ris wot^ give them the command of 
tttdcfttibuebt, Swakdpmnhd and the wireless stations there, 
yould be '* a great arid ni^nt imperial service." And two days 
later the British Cabiriet Suggested that another expedition 
riii^t be ^nt latet to Wiridhuk, where there was a long-distance 
wireless statiori. On Aug. lo Gen. Botha replied that he and his 
colleagues cordially agreed to cooperate with the Imperial 
Government' and that the military operations indicated would 
be unriertahen by the Union Government. General Botha had 


already iiitimated-^n the day that war was declared^^lhat the 
country wotild undertake its own defence, thus setting free for 
drity elsewhcf e thaimperial garrison in S. Africa. It was riot how- 
evier until Septl that Oeri. Botha publicly announced the inten- 
tiob W the Governirient to send an expedition against German 
S.W. Africa, though this intention was communicated to Gen. 
Beyers ori Aug. 13 arid discussed at a meeting of the principal 
olpCers bf the defence forte held ori Aug. 21. On that occasion 
BeyCtS expressed appriival of the measures proposed. While 
thiriri intentions in rejgard to S.W; Africa were irieanwhile 
rrigat^ed ab confidcritial, the fact that the Government had 
rang^ itself on theaide of Britain had been known from the first 
day of the war and had greatly excited the Dutch Nationalists. 
Sbriie of them saw in it the opportunity they had eagerly awaited 
rif rCgairiing the iridcperidence of thb Bber republics; some Were 
already aiding the Oernlans in S. W.‘ Africa. 'Fhe decision Of 
Goverrimetit to take the offensive against the Germans precip- 
itated^ but was not the origirialmg cause of, the rebellion. 
German secret agents, too, had been busy, but their intrigues at 
riibst only Served to fan smouldering fires of revolt. Botha sub- 
'iiiitted the resolution authorizing an expedition tb German S. W. 
Afdca at a session bf Partiamcnt On Sept 9. It was bitterly 
denounced by Hertzog arid his followers, who declared that the 
Upipn should remain neutral, but it passed the House 
Of As^mbly by a large majority on Sept 10 and by 
' the rath had received the approval of the Senate. 
Ori Sept 15 Gen. Beyers made Clear his true attitude; He re- 
signed Hs' post Of commandant-general of the Union Forces, ; 
affirirtirig that " by far the great majority of the Dutch-Speaking 
people bf thb Union " di^pproVed the expedition against German 
'S.W.' Africa. Botha'S reply Was that he bkrisdf woUld take com- 


agairist the Germkris. * On *Oct . 9 Lt.-GoL Sblomon G. Marita, 
the commander of the Union forces— *ab6ut ‘i;6oo men— on the 
Geriimri imritierV^^W^ rebelliorij'On Get. 23 de Wet Was 

in rebellion in the Free State, the next day Beyers and Maj. 
J. KempWere in iebeillori in the TrslnsvaUl. The movement Was; 
Conceited , fhbugh the j^lans for concerted action failed; Of' the 
fotir rebel leaders nUmbd, Matitz was the least important and 
the Oriij^ one proved to have been m treasbnab relations with j 
: trie pitmans befote the World begap . The evidence against ■ 
Beyersi of collusion with the Germans, 


war had started was conOlUsive^ bw(t them is no evidence that he' 
'roibfrt revolt out Of sympathy with thcami one of < thleir^ ablest 

Ip thb i^glo-Bbipr ^ar he, ea joyOd a gt]elt reptotion with : 
tbeit Transvaal rBoers, Keinp also was hnown^^^^^ 
evident soimerwhohi^lmen>one^^^^ Bey^S thief >lteutenants! 

iiT^ AriglbiBoef War: noW an Officer of thb DeferiOe 


Force. Be Wet was the nmst fam<mO:flghtifig geHeval of the 
Free State BderSJ' All the men named desiSOd to translate into 
abtlon the poUc^ Whkii Hertzog advocated,^ and which they 
HeVed Steyb hpl^roVCd; In the Opinion ofia judSdal commission^ 
Which ktcT eobrilred into' the rebeUioii (whOief report was Issued 
iri|Bec: tprfiVGen. De La Key plotted a rising as soon as the war 
broke out. ^0 chief aim was to^ restore the Dutch republioa^ 
if not to establish a completely inde|)endcnt S. A; Republic. 
At the time it looked as if De La Key was being dragged into 
rebeUiori by Beyers akd Kemp; It is certain that they depended 
upon Db La Rey tb give the word to the Transvaal burghers to 
rise. Whether or not through infirmity of purpose when De La 
Rey was brought to Treurfontein (Aug. 15) to address a meeting 
Of burghers Which had been called, in his name, with the inten- 
tion of immediately starting a revolt instead of the expected 
Words he advised his hearers to remain calm and wait events; 
•Dc La Rey tWo days previously had been called to Pretoria by 
Botha and there had had a prolonged interview with Botha and 
Smuts Who had exhorted him to Use his unrivalled influence in 
the western Transvaal iri the interest of peace. * Arid without 
question the burghers, though mystified,- obeyed De La Rey 
and dispersed quietly to their homeSi Then came the public 
announcement of the expedition against German S.W. Africa and 
DeLa Rey went to Cape Town to attend the session of Parlia- 
ment, of which he was a senator. Meanwhile the Citizen Force 
of the western Transvaal was gathered at Potchefstroom and 
Beyers and Kemp arranged with Dc La Rey that he should 
return N. and address the buighers in camp on Sept. 15. On the 
evening of that day, at Pretoria, Beyers announced his resigna- 
tion. In the morning of the same day he had received a messen- 
ger from Maritz who brought word that all was ready " on the 
border. De La Rey had reached Johannesburg from the Gape; 
Maritz's messenger was sent by Beyers to bring him to Pretoria 
and late in the evening the three set out to go by motor to 
Potchefstroom. The reVolt was to be started the next morning. 
The way led through Johannesburg and the Cat was ordered to 
stop by arriied police, who were looking out for a gang of crimi- 
nals who had escaped in a motor. Beyer's driver disregarded the 
summons to stop and drove ori; The police patrol fited arid Dc La 
Rey was shot dead. The dramatic death of DeLa Rey disorgan- 
ized the conspirators' plans. It deprived them of the one man 
who could have raised the Whdie of the western Transvaal 
against Botha and the one man whose military talents might 
have matched those of Botha and $muts. It accounted for the 
delay in the rebellion, for the interim protestations of loyalty 
made by Beyers arid de Wet's declaration that he wanted to act 
constitutionally. In de Wet's case there was no evidence that he 
had been mixed up With Maritz's intrigues with the Germans 
uhtil after the World War had begun; his was pure discontent 
with the existing regime. 

An ihuminating light On the mentality of the rebels was the 
profound belief that many of them entertained for the ‘‘ visions " 
Of a certain Nicholas RenSburg, a farmer of Lichtenburg, 
who had served in the Anglo-Bber War under De La Rey, at 
’Whici^lmle ^ reputation as a seer was established. Vari Rens- 
burg'y'l lht l i Ki ^^ doubled by few— and he seldom piofessed 
to urtderstarik 'lBi Wh visions, w were of a true Delphic 
character. Orie Or them was held lo foretell the struggle in 
Europe and to indicate the victory of Geimany the grey bull " 
yrhidi defeated a red bull (England) in bloOdy combat. Another 
‘concerned Gen. «De La Rey and with this vision was associated 
the number 15, which Van Rensburg beheld on a^^M^oud from 
wMch isBU^ bloOd^ This man’s virions and 

: . I Composed of thiiee judzes of the Supreme Court, namcl^Jf! llji, 
Wr Searle, apd^E. A- 

* From, Gen.. Botnars account of thO conversation Dc La* Rey 
app^ts to hove rieeri in a dlstratited ftartiO of mind. That he wished 
81' A. to. 'break Uway from the British Empire and proclaim tm 
iridlspetidenee is beyond aurisitiopifand hO Haw ini the World War an 
. opp9rtj^pity to acmeve this objec^,. He was veiy much under the 
innuencc.of the ** prophet " van , Rensburg (see later). By several 
observers of his eoridutt at this time De La Key was believed to be 
^meritalfy derang)ed'> " 






himrfelfrr^efc u|K»||,#y,*^hq qtm 

ftpira^rf-tm waft because al tbe yisieua and. $^pt 

t»eeiib(ift 9 B weraiaUkc) for the ist»h o£ the vl# ^rebeUlop 

teated on mocesoUd fouidations thanv^ i^en ^% 9 $^ 

the moving cause was tiie desire of Upeis^to reg^m ind^ 
pondence* i^le ^support for .the rebellion wgg larg«?ly g^ned by 
the aftsertiom of Beyers* and others that .the^e would hght^ 
ing and that Botha; was secretly on their side. :i ; f m . > 

News of MaritaV open revolt, reached Beyers aadpRo^up 
on Oct. ixa; tfwo days later de Wet was in conference with Beyers 
v y at Prot^a and final, plans prepared. But Maritz 
: waft crushed before the others could; ^ake effective 
Mr. Si»ym action^ General: Smuts* as Minister of Pefence, had 
' taken over the fuU direction of affairs from bea^^ 

ter». ColonelCoen Biitft Waftsent tadeal with the traitor and did 
fo effectively ;im an engagement at Kakamason Oct. S4 Maritz't»i 
force was broken into fttnaU and fugitive bands and he bims^ qom^ 
pelled to take refuge over the German border. Meanwhile both 
Botha and Smuts were mgent in their efforts to prevent bloodshed 
in the flree State and the Transvaal. They turned to ex-Prgsfdent 
^eyn a# the one man whose word could deter the rebels from ' 
executing their purpose. On Oct^ i t; Botha telegraphed to Steyn j 
•-^who, in poor health, was living at his farm Onze Rust, near i 
Bloemfontein— Informing him of the treason of MariU, and j 
aaying A word from you will go far.” Steyn refused to speak I 
the word; Not that he approved the action pf Marit^ but be- ! 
cause ** 1 shall have to tell the people that I most strongly dis- 
approve of the policy of* the Government respecting lan attack 
upon German W. Africa * • . that as far back as three years 
ago 1 warned you against such a policy and that on the outbreak 
of - the European war I had again repeated that warning to 
Gen. Smuts. « . ; As a result of that policy a number of officem 
end meUj who as far as I know were loyal, have become rebels,” 
To this Botha replied that the Govemmentls policy was ‘*not 
only supported but demanded by the yiwt majority of the popula- j 
tiort of the Union,” and that, moreover, 'he possessed proofs that i 
Maritft'ft plot was formed long before the Government’s decision 
was made. He ended with a moving appeal to Steyn to speak 
a word “ to warn our people against treason, against the ever- 
lasting stain that anything of the kind would bo upon our nation.^ 
honour, and against the incalculably fatal; consequences.” No i 
sign in reply came from Onze Rust, On Pet, Botha again 
wrote to Steyn, informing him of the imminent revolt of dc Wet, 
Beyers and Kemp. In this letter Botha referred feelingly tq the 
outcome of an insurrection ‘^hpaded by men who in the past 
have been our honoured leaders ” and; opce more appealed 
to Steyn to tuiu those men “ from the path of destruction where 
they xmw 8ta|ld/^, Botha suggested that Steyn should suixuppu 
dc Wet, Beyers and Kemp to a conference at Onze Rust, and 
now at ki9#h Steyn acted. From Oct, 93 onward, and after 
hostilities hid begun he used his efforts to bring the rebel leaders 
to reason. But only after he had been beaten did Beyers go to 
Onze Rust^ nor was it until he, too, had beqn defeated that dc Wet 
showed any; desire to visit Steyn. The ea-Pre»d$iihaihimself 
publidy uttered no word. It may here be a>bB 4 liiitii>^^*yca.rs 
later Steyn died and the restraining hand he had laid 
upon the extreme manifestatioiift of Hutch rad^sm was removed. 
Hertasog, who had not joined the rebels, and had indeed given. 
Steyn some help in trying to induce de Wet and Bqyers not to 
(proceed to,Ju)fttilitio3, was then free to develop his demand for 

operations against Beyers . and de Wet 
was any possibility of avoiding bloodshed, indeed 
the Government was shariply criticized for alldwing! 

Wet uridikufbed to overrun the northern patf tif 
* , tfe Tree State on pretext of carrying. ? Oh TOyalCi 

imgottatbns; Rebel aotivity^^te the Transvaal at Wgth com- 
jp^Bed action and Gen. Botha himsielf took the field against his 
Old cOlleaguA. If thkf action^ 'finally destroyed 
wfi^spart of the Boers, it wOp tbO supporjt^fh mh^y ghd 
it was one of the disappointments of the rebels that so mw 



:^tha dfNporsfd airfb# cpmnjUf^o 
$51 of,iRptenbuifen*fyc)^(f£tcr| 

the , OT? 

made tqavoid.furtheihghfmM'H^^ 
iutU 4he ^ took 

Hrift, on thoiTiqt . fll wjuch samp 4op,,reb^ 

Tt .waie« ^jtcf .this ,def^ .|hat.:B^er?*,UW«i^*ft^^ 

^duct, sought a b^cd cpidqrence 

whiqh W ftp UP result ideanwhile 4<^T^pt hM ac^ 'Uji 
the Free State, his burghers freely pilluiP>>^ wn^ 

At jTrqdo ,*pn :Oct 29, ihe deimunc^ ; “ ,thq. u^ 

G^rol Botha, the “ miserable, pcfttilenf;, Bnghsh ’^..apd^ jclie" 
sqri^ .the S.W, expedition as a dastajfdly actf i of 
On Npv. 9 he seized Winburg; he hud refused to gp to Onu^ RUft!^ 
to see Steyn. Smuts rightly gaugqd ,thq,m|euta)ity pf de , Wot ip 
stating that unless, he were ‘‘ convinced Jify force ”. jfio wpm4! Upt 
listen tp reason; On, Nov. 12 Bptha, defeated de Wet’ll maja 
commando, xome,2,oop)Strpng, at Mu^oom Valley, m. 
of Wipburg. After this d^ Wet was willing to ^ apd sep Stleyp, 
but the iGrovernment was convinced that .the time had gppe, by 
for, the rebels to ** extort peace terms ’f and op Npv. X7 ^muts 
informed Stcynlhat now unconditional surrender was reqiurqd, 
on the imftift of very lenient terms already announced, 
by the Government troops de Wet doubled and rpctpublcd apd 
finally, with aome 50 followers, turned, due W., , hoping to, make 
German territory. But he was overtaken about xoo m. W, 
of Mafeking—rhis tired horses bqing no match fpr the, fleet 
armoured cars chasing him — ^anci surrendered, Dec. 1 (19^4) to 
Col Brits. A few days later thq end came for Beyers./ ^er 
his visit to Steyn he had rqjoined his commando, an 4 after ap 
engagement at Bultfontein on Npv. 16 made N. intending tp re; 
enter the Transvaal. On Dec. 8, in the Hoopstad, district, iit 
wasopce againdefeated. With some 25 butghers Beyers reached 
the Vaal river near Zand Spruit closely pressed by a party up 4 <^ 
pield-Gorpet R 11 . de Necker* Wlule the rebels put up a delaying 
fight, Beyers and tone companion tried to cross the river! pjn 
hpdfseback. When ff^ed upon they dismounted. , Their horsies 
managed to gain the further bank, but Beyer?, and his comrade, 
though I they escaped; the bullets, werp carried away by the 
' current and drowned. A week later (Dec. id)? the last of the jcebtpl 
commanders, Fourie, was defqatcd and he surrendered., iihe re- 
bellion was over.^ .1 .t 

Altogether about 10,000 men had been in armed rebellion, whilp 
the number of theiri sympathizers was very considerable., 
their ranks were threes member^ ,of. Parliament. The casualtjies 
op the Government side were 132 killed and. 2,77 wompded. , 0 f 
the rebels over 5,700 were either captured or surrendered — their 
casualties are not known, apd many returned home during 
hostilities under assurances that by so doing they ifvpuld hbt bb 
prosecuted; Only one man, Fourie, an officGr of the Citizen 
Force who appears to have deserted while on active service, 
suffered the last penalty, He was tried by court-martial and 
shot on Dec. so, The rest of the rebels were , leniently treated. 
De Wet, in June 191 5, was sentenced to six years’ imprixonznient 
and a fine of £2,000; Kemp was.sentenced to seven years’ iru’ 
prisomnent and a fine of £1^,000. Others recefvqd lesser jfteptqpces 
and few, if any«; served, their full term; de Wet, for instanc|E», and 
Z18 othecs were released in Dec^ 19x5 in time to spend their 


Christmas at home* [> 

During the insurrection Hertzog’s name had baen ireefy cou- 
pled with that of the rebels, and in the parliamentary session pf 
1 19x5 he made himself their advocate. He wa? no rebel, neither, 
i r Major Hemp had sept, on Nov, 2, by Beyers op a misriopXo 
iget .arms and amnmnition from Mpritz. -Kemp, who had with Ipni 
some 8O0 tpen, appeared at Kufiiman oU NOV. 8 ^hqre he obtained 
siipplie^ from tne ri>wnsfolki Followed up by loyal forces he made 
'hift way to German timitory aoid joined Maritz at the end of NOvem- 

r . u -reared, aJLtaqked 

eb. 3, with I over 
* Van 


heir; IrilfB. 49Xfi. m compo^iy wJth Maotz,^h^ 
Upingfpn and was defqated. At the same jLWeon J 
sod men pe sufrehderea td Col. (latdr 


^ TV . 

ij-'Ot Kakamas. 


De^nter, wHile^ rbo of Maritz’s mbn 'surrendered*' 

Marita^ ^aiid his immediate (following .withdrew to Getitiaiif S.rrVikst 
Alrioi.i Not wanted thsre Maritz went to Apgc^^ apd.to Hist?p|Qf ; 
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fdll^Wifejy. Thtli* 

adtlbb againk’ ibsyadion 

GjsrWian S. Wbk Nbr dM ' Hertaog a^ parllamteit^ 

tai*y fiuppol^teri mbdify thei^ atUtade;^ they aodgh^^ gaiti at 
the p0ll9' What die tebeld had tded to (^in atbi^ sBiit' 

Gen. fedtha'had 'iiio dificuUy iii enroiling thbaadnda df Boer 
volunt^ifs fdr the campaign iii Gertinan 8. Weat Africa J the 
force rafiW for that pui^se was coiiipdaod almost equally 
of Dutch and British S. Africans. The campaigh endhd in the‘ 
si^^render df thei German^ oh July d ipiigi atid on his return home 
Bdthateceived a triumi?)hal welcome fronl BoorahdBritoh aiifco. 

feeling agjdnst Germany had hecmhs lhtiDrise with t^^ 
sihklng of the ** Buslitama/" which led to seriotri riotfe; iti Johannes- 
bijirg atone damhge to German property estimated' at >£500,000 
was'-dohei'; ‘''' ' ’ ' ■ ■■ 

“Af tir the cOnquek of German S.-W. Africa Nationalist hostile* 
ity was aroused by the beginning of recruitment for scrV’ke in 
Europe. The response to the appeal for volunteers, 
Fdiue* considering the hostility of the Nationalists, was 
for War First to last the Union (apart from forces 

Sfjvaw* ‘ used in suppressing the rebellion) raised 146,515 
' ' men for service iii the World War, and of these over 
39,009 ^served in Europe and 43,000 in E. Africa. These fig- 
ures, refer only to vdlites. Including thO native labour contin- 
gents and the coloured combatant corps frorii the Cape proid- 
inceis the total 'personnel Of the S.A. forces on war Service was 
231,591. The casualties numbered ^8,642, including 6,606 dead. 

None knew better than Gens. Botha and Smuts how deeply 
they were dikrusted by a large section of the Dutch community. 

The general election held on Oct. 20 1915, fought 
on the issues raised by the rebellion, gave a very 
fM. * fair indication of the strength of the Dutch irrecon- 
‘ cilables; Botha had appealed to the electors tO sink 
their differences and “ see the war through.'' Out of a total of 
130 scat's in the House of Assembly the S.A. (Botha's) patty 
gained 54, the Nationalists (Hertzogites) 27 and the Unionist 
(mainly British) party 40. Labour, out of favour aifter the in- 
dustrial upheaval, gained only three seats and there were aix 
Independents (all anti-llcrtzogites). Most of the' Nationalist 
members were returned for constituencies situated in the dls-^ 
tricts whete thb rebellion had been. The luck of the ballot was 
with Botlia and the Unionists for the figures of the poll showed 
the Nationalist strenj^th to be greater than the number of seats 
sectired. The figures were: South African party 93,374 votes,- 
Nationalists 78,301,' Unionists 48,484, Labour 25,305, Indepen* 
d^nts 12,029. Some 75% of the electors voted. 

As a result of the election Botha was dependent for continuart'ce' 
in' office on the Support Of the Unionists, and this was ungrudging* 
ly given. There was some talk of Sir Thomas Smartt and other 
leaders of the Unionists joining the Ministry, but this was not 
done. The cordial support given by the Unionists to Gen. Botha 
wks the more valuable as the Nationalists continued their agita- 
tion and increased their demands. Hertzog's efforts were power- 
less to affect the policy of the Caibinet but they led to increased 
bitterness in S. Africa. The Government had, nevertheless, 
no difficulty in securing volunteers for service in German E. 
Africa. The appointment of Gen. Smuts as commander of the 
I^ritish forces there entailed his absence from the Cape, an ab- 
sence prolonged by his selection early in 1917 as a member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet in London. This was a serious loss to 
Botha in the conduct of home policy; 

After Steyn's death (in Nov. 1916) Hertzog became niore openly 
hokile then ever to the imperial connexion. At Stellenbosch 
in May 19^7 be declared that S. Africa's autonomy 
4 ^Mtowt (zelfstandithciif) entitled her to remain neutral in thb 
swttfA war and that no real self-government could exist 
without independence of U1 other countries, including 
Great Britain. ’ The only bond that binds us together,"' ^ he 
saiil, is Ohr (tommon King but under himyrfe each Stand separately 
and ind:eperideht of each other." But even " the^COmmOn bond " 

. Mn, a proClamarion issued t>y Beyers a^d de Wet on Oct. 29 1914, 
they rignea themselves ** generals of the protesting burghers." 


and tfa^ i logical out^ Hertzog's policy wan 
seen' ill the adopatoii by the Nationaiisrt! party of repubiicaniam 
as W plank in ' thrit programiiie, to be achieved by steady con- 
sCitutionai pressbrb." The opposite policy wms aeen that year in 
operation in London. ’ General Smutsi wak Isitling in the Cabinet 
With of the ministm of the Unitcid 

Kingdom; and the Imperial War Conference of that year (1917) 
declared the Dominions to be " autonomous nations of ah 
Imperial Commonwealth with an adequate voice in foreign 
ipolicy.'^ The adoption of republicanism in the Nationalist 
platform was strongly resented in the Union and on the motion 
of Mr. Merriman--*^who voiced very accurately the feelings of 
most of the Cape province Dutchmen— a motion condemning 
republican ptopagauda was carried (June 18 1917) by 72 votek; 
to 2-i. The propaganda, however, grew in virulence.* I'here wa%» 
said Gen. Botha in 19x8, an agitation on foot to establish a re^ 
public by Violent means. 

It will be seen that throughout the World War S.A. had been 
divided by bitter racial strife. It was not', however^ the t raditional 
clash between Briton and BoeT, but a combination of Boer and 
Briton against a section of the Boer community, and this marked 
an advance on old conditions. Nor were all those who gave 
Hertzog th<^ votes really prepared tolollow him to all lengths. 
But the defeat of Germany brought no respite in the Nationalist 
agitatibn-^t rather increased, nor did it require much astuteness 
for Hertzog to fix upon President Wilson's declarations in favour 
of self-determination as a weapon. The last half of 1918 was, 
however, noteworthy ih S.A. for other tJian political happenings. 
In the influenza epidemic which swept over the world SiA. 
suffered very severely. Influenza attacked both the white and 
coloured population and Was most severe in the Cape peninsula. 
A total of 54^899 deaths were registered in Aug.-Dee. 1918. Qf 
these, 11,510 were among whites and of these 6,094 occurred in 
the Cape province. (There was a recurrence of the epidemic in 
1919, but in a milder form.) 

As soon as the World War ended Gen. Botha was suibmoncd 
to Loudon^ where he joined Gen. Smuts. They represented S^A. 
throughout the peace negotiations and both were 
signatories of the Treaty of Versailles, Under which S. NaUonaU 
A. and the other British Dominions became original 
members of the League of Nations. The counter- mlamtoa, 
mea^^ures of the Nationalists failed. No sooner had 
hostilities Ceased than the central committee of their organization 
sent a note to President Wilson expressing their desire to lay 
before him their aspiration that the principle of self-determina- 
tion should be applied as much to the S.A. people as to “ other 
smaill nations." Mr. Wilson declined to interfere. General 
Hertzog was at heart most concerned to regain independence 
for the ex-Dutch republics. Thus in a debate initiated by Sir 
Thomas Smartt on the republican propaganda in the House of 
Assembly in Feb. 1919 he maintained the right of the Free State 
to break away from the Union. At the opening of the session 
in Jan. one of his henchmen, Mr. Tielman Roos, in the debate on 
the resolution congratulating 'King George on the victory of the 
Allies, had moved ah amendment declaring that peace could 
only be maintained by the “ complete application " of the prin- 
ciple of self*determination enunciated by the Allied and Associated 
Powers. This amendment had been defeated by '73 votes to 20. 

Hoping to get some advantage out of the struggle going on 
around the Peace Conference table in Paris Gen. Hertzog and 
certain of his colleagues determined to visit Europe. Hertzog 
held that the question of the Union as a whole becoming a re* 
public was a matter in which Great Britain had no voice, but 
meanwhile Great Britain might " redress the wrong done to the 
ex-Dutch republics by r^torihg to l:hem their freedom." He 
and his colleagues would lay their case before the Prime Mimster, 
Mr 1 Lloyd George, When It was attnounced that a Nationalist 
deptifation would leave for' EUglatid, trouble arose. The crews 
of the mail stcainers intimated* that they would not put to sea 
if Gen. Hertzog and his colleagues were passengers.* This difficulty 
; Was'rhet by the offer to brihg them over to EnglandIn a British 

^ In Botha's absence Mr. F. S. Malah was Acting Prime Mihist^. 
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nian*of«)imT. Hertzog, however^ realtzecl that « thtak. VfguM render 
Mta ridiculous; eventually ' he aJid hb M l>utch 

vessel to New York, whence they tookpassagc lo Bunbpe* They 
saw Mr. Lloyd George^ they visked Paiis« atid they retumed. tO: 
S.A; unsatisfied. Mti Lloyd George pointed.ottt lo themj giaonf 
(kher things, that the mtoratlon of the Dutch republics was IK)I. 
a matter to bring before the Imperial Goyernment; the Union 
ol S.A. was a selLgoverning state and could Speak only through 
its own constitutionally chosen Ministry. 

The Treaty of Versailles having been signed (June afi 1910) 
Gens. Botha and Smuts returned to S. Africa. A few weeks 
later Gen. Botha, whose health had been indifferent 
OeMs's for some time, died (Aug. 27} after a very brief illness. 

la him S.A. lost oho of her greatest sons, and tim 
Mm* Efhpire ;a man who, whether as friend or foe, had 
iUlnifleii been large hunded, sincere and whole-hearted. With 
regard to Botha’s successor Lord Buxton, the gover-»] 
nor-general, had hO hesitation. Gen. Smuts was the inevitable 
choice. In Sept, at a special session of Parliament, the peace 
treaty with Germany was debated, and a resolution passed ask<* 
ihg King George to ratify it on behalf of the Union. In thk de^ 
bate and on many other occasions Gen. Smuts dwelt on the en- 
hanced pOrition S.A. had acquired as a result of the World War; 
she had ;not only become an equal member of the BritiBh Com^ 
monweahh,withavoicein the dimetion ol ita foreign affairs, but 
a separate entity in the comity of nations. ([Greater freedom It 
could not possess; it was mistress of its own destinies, but, so he 
argued, it was not open to the Union to break away from the 
British connexion. ; 

The war had ended, economicaUy S.A. had suffered from it 
less than might have been anticipated, and a period of trad^j 
expansion had set in. Smuts, both in generalship and in did|isi^ 
mady, had been the greatest figure which the British 
had thrown up during the oonfUct. He was preseplly Called 
upon to get the verdict of his own people, on his policy arid actions, 
for by the constitution, another general election was due. It 
was held in March 10^0 in circumstances somewhat unfavourable 
for the Ministry. Though on imperial questions the Unionist 
j)arty and the S.A. party held the same vigws, there were many 
poitits on purely domestic isaups onr which" they did not agree and 
they opposed one another atjriHe polls,^ often too when a National- 
ist was contesting the same seat. There were several triangular 
and even some quadrilateral contestS'-^caused by Labour candi- 
datures. And the election showed that the Nationalists, deter- 
minedly narrow in their outlook — for many baek-veld Boers the 
world outside S.A. counted as nothing^had gained strength. 
There were 134 seats to be filled as against 130 in 1915. The 
Nationalists Came out tlie strongest single party with 45 scats; 
the S.A. party held 40, the Unionists 25, while Labour gained 
the remarkable number of ax seats. Three Independents com- 
pleted the list. The Nationalists were jubilant and with the 
help of the Labour members hoped for great things. Gen, 
Smuts was in a difficult position but he resolved to meet Parlia- 
ment and carry on the Government. This could only be done 
with the help of the Unionists— and that help was given to 
Smuts as freely as it had been given to Botha.; Even so, the 
margin of votes was exceedingly small and would have disap- 
peared had not several of tho labour members on the main 
issues also supported the Ministry. As it was Smuts went 
through the session with remarkable skill and succeeded in 
passing more than one important measure — among others the 
Native Administration Act (sep above). 

The evidence that the election had afiorded of the strength 
of the could not however be ignored, nor was it 

w irnm in the existing state of parties Parliament 

jgjpKSy, (||ild continue to dp its work efficiently or the country 
p# * Some way out must be found. Consid^- 

Hiibis raccyUt is not a matter for wonder that Smuts tried first 
tH^iSee if ah accommodation could be reached with the Natipnal- 
isrih A reunited party which would, ;have the supporf;! of the 
wholo Dutch community was a tempitiug proapectv Neg^kmtiona 
wenl on for some rime; finally in Sept. 1929 a 


unioni) cmderenca waa haW aif U fafladiiaadita,: 

failure mi|^t hav 9 bcan^oreseanivOa vari^m^poiika t^e 
alistsior tl^ S^A. imty were prepared^ cpmpmmk^ but wheno 
the test; came it was seen riiat there was no bridging rim gulf , 
which separated them nn essential* Ge^ and bis party; . 
held firm to tbe> principles of the unity pf the Dnion arid fho 
preservation of trie ties which linked the l^nion to the : Empire. 
The Nationalists, en their side^ refused to abamlon the republican 
plank in their plariqrm* 

Gexi.' Smuts fconsequently turned for support elsewhere. In a 
manifesto issued on 29 and addressed to ail right minded ; 
S. Africans, irrespective ofirace or party he ashed them '^tp 
join a new party which shall be strong enough tp safeguard th^j 
permanent interests of the Union against the ,dismprive and i 
destructive policy of the Nationalists.*’ This was an open bid , 
to the UniomstSi npr were they indisposed to respond. 'Their 
fundamental principles. were those of Cin. ^muts and his follow- 
ers. But when at the conference of the S.A, party, Jwld on Oct. 
27, a resolution was adopted directing the. head committee, pf 
the organisation to take the necessary steps not fpr the creation 
of a new party, but for “an expansion of the iS.A. 
some difiiculty was created.* The Unionists, who represexitad 
the bulk of the British section of the community, 
had, though with natural regret, been prepared to 
make ,a new combinatiojfi, but they disliked; the 
idea of simple^ absorption into a predonupantly Dutch oorgan- ^ 
karion. These feelinga were expressed at the Unionist party 
conference at Bloemfontein early in November, Counsels of 
patriotism prevailed and at a meeting between the Unionist , 
ej^cutive and Gen. Smuts at Johannesburg op, Nov. 37, a com- 
jl^te agreement was inched. The Unionists joined the SiA. 
party, which retained its name. Nor was it an unfitting title,, 
though it would become meaningless if the fusion of the two 
racos came about, and the old distinction between Bopr and 
Briton obliterated. This possibility was precisely what the 
Nationalists (and also a few .British extremists) most dreaded 
while it was the goal to which Smuts looked forward. Speaking in 
London on May 2a 1917, he had declared “ we w^ant to create 
a blend out of various nationalities. We want to create a new 
nation and that is the South African nation. • . , I am hopeful 
That ... we shall in the end succeed and create under our 
South African sun a new type ip the world.” 

Having drawn together the supporters of “ national unity of 
the European races and the economic development of S-A. along 
peaceful tines ” Gen. Smuts made a new ai^eal to the country, 
backed by the whole strength of what had been the Unionist 
party. Smuts fought the election on the republican issue. With 
the alternative thus nakedly put the Nationalists took alarm. 
They knew that success for them on such an issue was impossible 
and therefore they tried to confuse the people, and snatch a vic- 
tory on other grounds. Severance from the British Empire, the; 
turning of the Union into a republic, was not, they declared,* 
their immediate object, rather was it an ideal which they hoped 
to attain in a remote future. This manoeuvre deceived no one. 
Even if the Nationalists did not ardently desire a complete 
rupture with Great Britain they did want to secure af once com- 
plete ascendency in the ex-Boer Republics. During the election 
campaign Hertzog was induced to put the case baldly. Heckled 
at a meeting at Roodebank in the Standerton district he said 
that “even today (1921) he would accept a republic in Ibe 
7 'ransvaal and Free State and those Englishmen, who objected 
might retain their British citizenship. If they hai any grievances 
they would be represented by a Brirish diplomatic agent.’’ 
He admitted that if his wish were granted and difficulties arose 
the country would be in exactly the same, position as before the; 
Bqer War. . , ; ’ . , , 

The election was held in Feb. 1931 and resulted m ^ 
triumph for Gen. Smuts and tbe enlarged S. A . , party ^ if ,waS) 

that the Narionalist vote ^creased and that, 0^ 
of lo^aos and gains they keld two mope ®^ats in tl^c nevjr, 
had held in the old JPariiament. Thlq disfrii)utibh op parties was 
asfoUbVsv^Soutfi Afribktt Nationalist 47, 19, 
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dependent x.^ The 76 seats held by the S.A. party compared 
with 40 in the old S.A. party and 25 in the old Unionist party. 
The gains of the enlarged party had been at the expense of the 
Labour candidates. But an analysis of the poll showed that 
Smuts had rallied to his side many doubtful voters besides those 
transferred from Labour. Nor could the Nationalists claim that 
those who voted for Labour candidates favoured their propa- 
ganda; there were in the Transvaal bitter contests between 
Nationalist and Labour candidates. In considering the figures 
of the votes cast it should be remembered that nine S.A. party 
candidates were returned unopposed, whereas only one National- 
ist (Gen. Hertzog himself) was not opposed. It is also note- 
worthy that the Nationalists* successes were almost entirely 
in rural and remote constituencies, decisive evidence that their 
strength lay in the back-veld Boers, The figures were: S.A. 
party x .38,942 (an increase of 19,455 compared with 1920), 
Nationalists 104,692 (an increase of over 8,000 ), Labour 28,983 
(a decrease of over 12,000). 

Following upon the election there was a reorganization of the 
Cabinet in which Sir Thos. Smartt became Minister for Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Patrick Duncan Minister for the Interior, and Mr. J. W. 
Jagger Minister for Railways and Harbours. Another leader of 
the late Unionist party, Sir Edgar Walton, was appointed High 
Commissioner in London. In June 1921 Gen. Smuts, Sir T. 
Smartt and Col. H. Mentz (Minister of Defence) came to London 
to attend the Imperial Conference. In regard to matters affect- 
ing the internal affairs of S.A. the most delicate question dis- 
cussed by the conference was the status of British Indians (see 
above). While the ministers were still in London the question 
of the future of Rhodesia advanced a stage. A deputation had 
been invited to discuss with the Colonial Office a plan for as- 
certaining whether Rhodesia was prepared to take a referendum 
upon a definite scheme of self-government (see Rhodesia). 
Largely however as the result of the general election in the 
Union in Feb. X92X the party in Rhodesia which preferred to 
join the Union had again grown in strength. The Rhodesian 
deputation saw Gen. Smuts early in Sept., immediately after 
his return to Cape Town, when it was made clear that though 
the admission of Rhodesia as a province of the Union would be 
welcomed, it was a matter for the Rhodesians to decide. 

In the 1921 election campaign the Nationalists sought to evade 
the main issue partly by assailing the policy of the Government 
on native affairs. That policy has already been out- 
VM»t fined; by Nationalist orators addressing the back-veld 
Boer the conciliatory measures adopted were de- 
nounced as ‘^cooperating with niggers**; by Nationalist orators 
addressing audiences ii^ the Cape province — where the native 
had the vote — the segregation clauses of the Act of 1920 were 
denounced as evidence of the bias of the Government against 
the Kaffirs. This method of electioneering had elements of danger, 
for discontent among considerable sections of the natives was 
pronounced. The chief ground of complaint was in regard to 
their economic position. The natives had been quirk to learn 
the lesson of the strikes of white labour on the Rand and in 1917 
and subsequent years there had been strikes and native dis- 
turbances at Johannesburg and other cities. There were also 
many evidences of political and religious ferment. Serious 
disturbances at the Lovedale missionary institute in April 1920,® 
were followed on Oct. 23 of the same year by a disastrous collision 
at Port Elizabeth. In the last-named case the native labourers 
had struck for higher wages and their leader, Masabalala, 
president of the Native Workers Union, had been arrested and 
refused bail. An angry crowd gathered before the court house 
and fiire was opened upon it by the Europeans who feared an 

^ These figures include the results of recounts and of two by- 
elcctions in the Transvaal, necessitated by ties in the voting at the 
ffcnentl election. At two by-elections for Cape Town constituencies 
in Sept. 1921 Labour candidates won, brii^ing the Laiiour members 
of Parliament to 12 and reducing the S.A. Party to 74. 

^ The students attempted to burn down the college buildings 
and murder the professors. The rioting began with complaints as 
to the quality of the bread served, which was the same tor whites 
and blacks. 
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attack. Rioting and incendiarism ensued and for a time it looked 
as if Port Elizabeth would be at the mercy of the natives. In all 
over 20 persons (including one European.) were killed and 40 
injured. The action of the natives was condemned by many of 
their leaders, such as Dr. Rubusana, an ex-member of the Cape 
provincial council and by Mr. Jabavu,* a graduate of London 
University, who, while calling for the remedy of grievances, 
denounced the “ Bolshevist propaganda *' permeating the native 
mind. An investigation made by a commission appointed by the 
Government tended to show that the authorities at Port Eliza- 
beth had mishandled the affair, and that bloodshed might have 
been avoided had Masabalala been granted bail. It was a cause 
for angry recriminations later when Nationalist candidates for 
Parliament appeared on the same platform as Masabalala. 

A greater tragedy followed at Bulhoek, near Queenstown on 
May 24 1921. For months several hundreds of natives known 
as Israelites, proselytes of one Enoch Ngijima, who gave himself 
out as the prophet Enoch, had been allowed to remain at Bulhoek 
and they had become a menace to the community. Whether or 
not earlier action might have averted the calamity is not certain; 
in this case the Government acted with great forbearance. But 
at length it became imperative that the Israelites should be 
compelled to return to their homes, and forces were moved to 
Bulhoek to be in readiness for eventualities. Enoch proved 
intractable and his followers proved themselves possessed of all 
the fanaticism of dcr\dshcs. On May 24, when preparations 
were being made for their removal, large numbers of them, thoygh 
destitute of firearms, charged the troops, and some 400 were killed 
or wounded before their ranks wavered and broke. On this 
occasion the soldiers had no option but to fire; the Israelites, 
though their reckless charge exhibited only fanaticism, had also 
shown military skill and had dug trenches and prepared am- 
bushes for the troops, 'fheir dispersal was a necessity. Neither 
did responsible native leaders approve Enoch*s teachings. 

The Bulhoek tragedy was, however, regarded by the leaders 
of the natives as the outcome of unjust economic laws. The 
case against the Government was put by Mr. Selby Maimang, 
the president of the Industrial Commercial Workers Union — a 
union which embraced nearly all the native and coloured trade 
organizations in South Africa — at its meeting at Cape Town in 
July 1921. Mr. Maimang said that the land laws of the country 
were to blame for the catastrophe. Enoch’s following had fallen 
victims to bad influences brought about by bad administration. 
Coloured workers were smarting under irritating disabilities in 
every walk of life. Mr. Maimang, a representative of moderate 
opinion among the natives, reprobated the useless stirring up 
of passions, declaring it to be the duty of the Union to educate 
all non-European workers to guard their own interests. Organ- 
ization was essential; they could only ward themselves against 
exploitation by a distinct band of comradeship. As to that many 
European employers were already convinced that combination 
among the natives engaged in industries was a factor which they 
could not ignore. 

The decline in trade which became noticeable in the middle of 
1920, and was acute in the first half of 1921, added to the dif- 
ficulties of the industrial problem. It affected both white and 
coloured lal)Our severely and caused renewed agitation on the 
Rand, while diamond mining came almost to a standstill. 

Lord Buxton’s tenure of the office of governor-general and 
high commissioner came to an end in 1920. In very difficult cir- 
cumstances he had carried out his duties with firmness and in a 
manner which won the esteem of all classes, includm^s^he Nation- 
aUsts. He identified himself with the interests of S. -Africa. On 
giving up office he was granted an earldom (Oct, 21 1920), and 
on his return home served as chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the future government of Rhodesia. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught was chosen as the new governor-general 
and high commissioner. He reached the Cape on Nov. x 7 — ten 
years after his father, the Duke of Connaught, had opened the 
first session of the Union Parliament. 

• Son of Tengo Jabavu (d. 1921), editor of Imvo (si Bantu)^ an 
influential native newspaper, which he had founded in 1884. 
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AutifOiUTtfis: {a) Official, Tha OJBkM Year Book of the Union, 
prepared by the Union census and statistics dqmrti^^nt is a vaiuabie 
record and contains sections relating to state archives and official 
publications and a classified bibliography. The Colonial Office. 
London, publishes annual reports on the native proteirtorates, ana 
the Colonial Office List (yearly) gives lists of all parlianicntary papers. 
The Government of India issues retx)rts concerning Indians in S.A, 
^ec especially Statement made by Sir B. Robertson before the Asiatic 
Enauiry Commission (1921), a survey of the whole question). 

(J>) Geography, Natural History, etc,. Sir C. P. Lucas, Historical 
Geography; South Africa (Part 11 ., revised by A. B. Keith, ipiS); K. 
Marlot flora of South Ajrica (4 vols. 1913-5): F. W. Fitzsimmons. 
The Natural History of South Africa (1919) ; J . D. F: Gilchrist, South 
African /.odlogy (iqi i) ; J. W. Bews, Grasses and Grasslands of South 
Africa (1918); E. H. L. Schwartz, The Kalahari, or ThirsUand Re^ 
demption (loao). 

(c) PhUolpey, Native Questions, etc., Sir II. 11 . Johnston, A Com- 
parative Stuay of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu Languages (1919); 
Alice Werner, Introductory Sketch of the Bantu Languages (19^9); 
W. A. Crabtree, “Bantu Speech,” Jnl. African Soc. (1918-9); 
C. Pettman, Africanderisms (1913); S. T. Plaatje, Native Life in 
South Africa (1916); Jabavu, The Black Problem (1920); L. rerin- 
guey, Stone Age of South Africa (191 1) ; Sir H. Slolcy, “ Recent De- 
velopments in Basutoland,” Jnl. African Soc. (Jan. 1917). 

(cp Political, Descriptive and Socutl, Violet Markham, The South 
African Scene (1913); M. Nathan, The South African Common- 
wealth (1919. with useful bibliography); O. Letcher, 7 'he Bonds of 
Africa (1914); A. J. Macdonald, Trade, Politics and Christianity in 
Africa and tne East (1916); F. C. Cornell, The Glamour of Prospect- 
ing (1920) ; Lady Duff Gordon, Letters from the Cape (ed. by J. Purvis, 
1921), the first separate publication ot these striking letters, written 
in 1861.) 

(c) History. G. McCall Thcal, History and Ethnography of South 
Africa (to 1884] (final cd. xi vols. 1919) ; G. E. Cory, Rise of South Af- 
rica (to 1857I (ill. vols. 1910-9) ;W. C. Scully, A History of South 
Africa to the Union (1915); Sir E. Walton, Inner History of the 
National Convention A. B. Worafold, The Union of South 

Africa (1912)) The Times History gf the War, Vol. iii, chap. 64, 
the South African Rebellion {191$); Report on the outbreak of the 
Rebellion (an official publication, 1915); and the Report of the 
Judicial Commission of inquiry into the causes of the Rebellion (19x6). 

also The South and East African Year Book and Guide, edited 
annually by A. S. and G. (i. Brown, an increasingly useful work; 
The South African Journal of Science; the Trans. Geological Soc. 
South Africa; and the Jnl. African Society of London. For economics 
see the lists given in the Official Year Book, (F. K. C.) 

Defence and Militaky Institutions 

The establishment of union in S. Africa in the year 1910 in- 
volved a fusion of the different military systems then obtaining 
in the four colonies which became original Constituent Provinces 
in the new amalgamation. These systems were as follows. 
The Cape Colony maintained a permanent force (the Cape 
Mounted Riflemen) together with a volunteer force and a cadet 
organization. The forces of Natal consisted of a military force, I 
of much the same strength (3,000-4,000 men) and character as 
the volunteer force of the Cape and a reserve organized in rifle 
clubs, and included cadets again on much the same lines as those 
of the kindred organization in the Cape Colony. The two forces 
contained regiments of long standing and high reputation gained 
in many local campaigns and embraced all arms. These regi- 
ments retained their identity in the new forces. A volunteer 
force on modern lines, confined to the towns, except for two 
mounted regiments recruited from country districts, wa.s the 
form of military organi^sation which had been adopted by the 
Transvaal. This force, however, had only been in existence 
for seven or eight years at the date of union. In the same period 
an eflldcnt cadet system had been instituted. In each of these 
three colonies a small permanent staff was maintained. The 
Orange Free State relied upon the burgher system based on 
universal male liability for service in time of war, a principle 
accepted llidi^ed by all the four colonies, and reaffirmed in the 
present S. Africa Defence Act* 

It was not until June 14 1912 that it was found possible to 
pass a law embodying the recommendations which had been 
made and the conclusions which had been arrived at after in- 
vestigation, but upon this date the S. Africa Defence Act, 1912, 
was placed on the statute book. Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, 
then commandcr-in-chicf of the British forces in S. Africa, 
evinced great interest in the matter of South African defence 
and assisted the local military authorities in the conferences and 
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deliberations which preceded the passing of the Act. By this 
Act every citizen between 17 and 60 (both included) is liable 
to render personal service in time of war in defence of the Union 
“ in any part of South Africa/' A permanent force is provided 
for, but in May 1921 an amending bill was before the House of 
Assembly, which if accepted would materially alter the com- 
position and functions of this force. 

Every citizen is liable to undergo, beginning in his twenty-first 
year, four years ” peace training” in the Active Citizen Force, 
which constitutes the first line of defence. It is however permissible 
for any citizen to enter voluntarily for his ” peace training ” in any 
year betw^een his 17th and 2i8t years (both included). The number 
of citizens to be trained in the Active Citizen Force is placed in the 
Act at 50 % of the total number liable, but Parliament has power to 
increase this number. If the number required for training in any 
distrirt is greater than that of its voluntary' entries, a ballot may be 
taken to make gpod the shortage. After four years’ ” peace training 
in the Active ( itizen Force the citizen goes to Class A of the Citizen 
Force Resenre w here he remains until his 45th year. A Coast Garri- 
son Force is established, and service may be undertaken^ in that 
force as equivalent to Active Citizen Force ” peace training.” A 
similar concession is allowed to citizens who may elect to serve in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve which is part of the Royal Naval 
Reserve constituted under the Naval lorces Act 1903 (Great 
Britain and Ireland) and may be placed at the disposal of tne Royal 
Naval authorities. Any citizen who at 21 has not been cntcr<S#Tor 
service in the Active Citizen Force (or one of its equivalents) is 
compelled to serve for four years in a Rifle Association where he is 
taught to be ” familiar with the use of militaiy weapons of pre- 
cision,” after which he is included in Class B. of the C itizen Force 
Reserve until his 45th year. Cadet service is compulsory, but a 
request from a parent or guardian that a boy ” be exempt from cadet 
training ” secures a certiheate of exemption. Several special reserves 
are provided for in the Act, and one of these, the Veteran Reserve, 
was largely used in establishments within the Union during the 
period 1914-8. The National Reserve consists of all citizens who, 
liable to render personal service in time of war, do not belong to any 
other portion of the forces. The full establishments of the Active 
Citizen Force in 1914 rtq^resented a force of approximately 30,000 
men. The periods of ” peace training ” arc not more than 30 days 
in the first year and 21 days in each subsequent year with a maximum 
of continuous training (in camp) of 22 and 15 days respectively. 

The response to the first year’s (1913) call for entries was striking, 
and 44.193 citizens entered voluntarily for training, producing a 
strcngtii of 14,000 in excess of requirements. The following year 
saw tne outbreak of the World War, and the annual registration in 
Jan. of all citizens who reach the age of 17 in the year has been in 
abeyance since Jan. 1914. 

Immediately after the passage of the Defence Act in 1912 steps 
were taken to establish tne military system for which it provided. 
The j>ermanent force at its incei)tion consisted of two portions. The 
staff w'as employed partly at defence headquarters and partly dis- 
tributed in the 15 military districts of the Union. The South African 
Mounted Riflemen (five regiments and three batteries of field 
artillery) was, with the exception of the artillery, employed solely 
on police work, and divided into very small detachments on posts. 
The w'hole of the police force had in May 1921 been placed under the 
command of the commissioner of police, and the new military 
arrangements proix>sed in 1921 contemplated a reduced permanent 
force employed on military duties alone. ‘ 

The complications introduced by the rebellion made it im- 
possible to call out the whole of the citizen forces in the forma- 
tions in which they strictly belonged, and, though a considerable 
number of units of the Active Citizen Force were called out by 
proclamation in the regular way, most of the Dutch members 
of the forces — many of whom were beyond the age of those in 
the Active Citizen Force — were, specidly embodied under the 
old commando system to which they had been formerly ac- 
customed. Thus the whole of the Dutch-speaking units serving 
under Gen. Botha in the rebellion and German S. W. Africa 
were organized on a commando basis, the English speaking units 
being those of the Active Citizen Force. In the rebellion 3o,ocx> 
troops (of whom 20,000 were of Dutch descent) were employed 
at a cost of £5,100,000 to the Union Government, and casualties 
to the extent of 132 killed and 242 wounded were sustained by 
the loyal troops. In German S.W. Africa 67,237 Union troops 
were engaged at an approximate cost of £15,000,000 and 127 
lives were lost, the wounded amounting to 272. 

*The S. African Mounted Riflemen, as a brigade, served in the 
rebellion of 1914, and at the close of the campaign in (German S.W. 
Africa, but thereafter were retain^ in the Union, though many 
individual members of the force served with credit and distinction on 
many battle fronts. 
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At the conclusion of the campaign in German S.W. Africa the 
Union Government turned its attention to other fields in which 
assistance was needed. These were oversea, and the liability of S. 
African citizens to military service did not extend to such distant 
spheres of activity. It was thiis necessary to devise special 
measures to furnish troops composed of S. Africans who were 
prepared of their free will to serve beyond the limits of S. Africa. 

In July 1915 the Imperial Government accepted the offer 
of the Union Government to furnish personnel for units for 
service beyond S. Africa. A director of war recruiting was ap- 
pointed and recruiting was maintained until the Armistice in 
1918. The following are the numbers of all the forces which were 
raised in the Union for the different campaigns in which South 
African troops took part: — 


The rebellion 30,000 

German S.W. Africa 67,237 

Overseas (France) , 30,880 

German E. & Central Africa 47»52i 

For service in the Union 5»i8o 


The achievements of the S. Africans in France and their 
fortitude under hardship in the East African campaign are 
matters of history. 

The coloured community in the Cape province had early 
expressed a strong desire to furnish a representative body of 
troops, and an infantry battalion of the Cape Corps was formed, 
and later a second battalion was recruited. The regiment after 
gaining valuable experience in E. and Central Africa was sent 
as one battalion to Egypt and Palestine, where it served with 
credit. The natives of the Union, who throughout the war 
maintained an attitude of complete self-control and loyalty, 
furnished for non-combatant duties 35,000 men for German S.W. 
Africa, io,6oo for France and 18,000 for E. and Central Africa. 
Some hundreds of natives lost their lives in the transport 
“ Mendi ** which was sunk in the English Channel. 

While, as a consequence of the large number of men who, 
especially at the outset of the war, joined the British forces 
as individuals, a full statement of the casualties sustained by 
S. Africa in the World War is not available, the following figures 
give some idea of the incidence of losses. In the S. African In- 
fantry Brigade in I'rance nearly 15,000 casualties were sustained, 
of which some 5,000 were killed. In the Cape Corps which served 
in E. Africa, Egypt and Palestine, the casualties in dead and 
wounded totalled 701. Di.sease and privation took heavy toll 
in East Africa and hundreds of men returned to the Union from 
the campaign in that country shattered in health. The Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve supplied and maintained a strong 
detachment for service in the Grand Fleet and naval establish- 
ments. Hospitals, camps, supply and ordnance depots, and 
veterinary hospitals were formed in S. Africa under Union 
control, and heavy purchases were made and vast amounts of 
supplies were forwarded to E. Africa under Union military 
supervision on behalf of the Imperial Government. 

As regards the future military arrangements of the Union the main 
provisions of the Act of 1912 nave been accepted as sound, though 
methods will doubtless be reformed to a considerable extent. An 
amending defence bill in May 1921, in addition to important changes 
in the constitution and functions of the permanent force, provided 
for a resumption of registration, with retrospective effect as regards 
citizens who should have been registered in and since 1918; also for 
the working of the normal training system in 1922, and for a sub- 
stantial increase in the j^eriod of continuous “ peace training,” as 
well as for increasing cadet efficiency, by additional expenditure of 
public funds and by extending the age for cadet service. The bill 
was, however, dropped in June 1921. (J. J. C.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA (see 25.499*). — ^The pop. of the state in 1920 
was 1,683,724, an increase of 11*1% over the previous decade, 
as compared with 13*1% and 16*4% during the two preccfUng 
decades. During the decade 1910-20 negroes increased from 
679,161 to 818,538, or from 44*8% of the total pop. to 48*6%. 
The density was 55*2 per sq. mile. The urban pop. was 
17*5% of the whole, as compared with 14*8% in 1910. The 
pop. of Charleston was 67^957 and thcdecennialincreasc 15*5%, 
the white increase being 28*3% and the negro 4%. The \irWte 
pop., increased by war industries, was 52*4% of the whole, coa- 

* These figures indicate the volume ai 


stituting a majority for the first time in about 200 years. The 
pop, and decennial increase for the other leading cities were as 
follows: — 



1920 

1910 

Increase 
per cent 

Columbia 

Greenville 

Spartanburg 

Florence 

Anderson 

Sumter 

37.524 

23.127 

22,638 

10,968 

10.570 

9.508 

26,319 

15.741 

17.5X7 

7.057 

9.654 

8,109 

42*6 

46-9 

29*2 

55*7 

9*5 

17*5 


Manufactures , — Textile mills paid very large dividends during 
1917-20, and in addition doubled or trebled their capital. Wages 
rose greatly, but were cut 30 to 50% in the dtM:)re8sion of 1920-I. 
The number of spindles in 1918 was 4,914,524 ; of operatives in 1919, 
50,898, a decrease of about 4,000 since 1916; the bales of cotton 
consumed diminished from ^2,000 in 1916 to 779, exx) in 1918-9; 
capitalization that year was $201,237,320. Almost half the motive 
power in 1920 was hydro-clcctric. Unionization has not proccecied 
tar among textile workers, though skilled trades in larger places are 
generally organized. The State Board of Conciliation, created in 
1916, arbitrates labour disputes on invitation or investigates them 
on its own motion or the order of the governor. Women are forbidden 
to work in stores after 10 p.m. or over 12 hours in one day. 

Agriculture , — The coincidence of the World War and a large cotton 
crop in 1914 demoralized farming. A law was passctl forbidding the 
planting of more than a third of a farm’s acreage in cotton, but was 
repealed before the next planting season. An enormous inflation of 
values soon followed and m turn was succeeded by a decline of prices 
from alx^ut $0.40 to ^.10 or $0.1 1 in six months (1920-1), entailing 
great hardship. Legislation (1912) sought to stabilize agricultural 
prices by a system of state warehouses for holding prodiicts for a 
favourable market. Private capital has been extensively invested to 
the same end. The boll weevif became a serious menace in 1920 in 
the south-western counties. A packing plant with a daily capacity of 
400 hogs was established in Orangeburg. Butter-making in coopera- 
tive creameries has made some progress. Lhuler the law of 1920 
extensive drainage projects were undertaken. Agricultural methods 
have improved; farm-houses are better; banks, which have increased 
in number and capital, finance the farmer directly at greatly lower 
cost than formerly charged by ” lien merchants.'^' South Carolina 
led all the stales in 1917 in crop value i)er acre with an average of 
$63. The value in 1918 was $75. According to slate Government 
estimate cotton covered in 1920 45% of the cultivated acreage and 
represented 50% of the value of tne 13 leading ciops. One million 
five hundrea and thirty thousand bales were raised, the state’s 
acreage being fourth and its production second in the Union. Corn, 
second in value, amounted to 42,370,000 bushels. Other crops were: 
tobacco 66,950,cxx> lb.; rice 120,000 bus.; sorghum 1,500,000 gal.; 
peanuts 1,620,000 bushels. The average value of ploughed lands 
was $61 per acre as against $91 for the United States. Average 
monthly wages for adult male farm labour without board were 
$41.80, next to the lowest for any state. During 1910-20 the 
number of farms int nuised from 176,434 to 192,693; improved land 
from 6,097,999 ac. to 6,184,159 ac. ; average value per farm from 
$2,223 to $4,946; average value per acre from $20.02 to $76.70, 

Education . — School legislation since 1910 included an Act for 
compulsory school attendance in 1919 throughout the state, increased 
state additions to kx'al funds, calculated to ensure after 1920 a 
seven-months' term in the fxiorest districts; night schools for adults; 
consolidation and grading of rural schools, with transportation for 
children; an increased number of high schools; special teachers and 
ins}>crtors in rural and textile districts; greatly improved school 
buildings; enlarged facilities for agricultural, vocational and home 
economics training; state standard certification of teachers and 
enforcement of jiayment for tuition at state colleges by those able to 
pay. The most significant principle underlying the forward move- 
ment in education has been the recognition of die necessity of great er 
assistance from state funds and greater power in the state authorities 
as distinguished from the local divisions. Difficulties have been the 
lack of competent teachers to carry out the enlarged programme 
and maintain the higher standards, the shortness of the rural school 
term, and excessive local authority to do or neglect to do what it 
pleases. The expenditure on common schools in 1918-9 exceeded 
$8,000,000. Attendance in common si'hools in 1919-20 for whites 
was 226, (Xi5 ; for negroes, 251 ,980; total 478,045. There were in that 
year enrolled in the 36 colleges in the state 12,000 students, of 
whom a third were negroes. 

The three most numerous religious denominations, the Baptist, 
Methodist and Presliyterian, have added materially during 1910-20 
to their extensive ^ork in higher education. All but 11 of the 36 in- 
stitutions for higher education in the statewerein 1920 under church 
control, and these institutions contained a thousand more students 
than all state and other non-sectarian institutions combined. 

Social Legislation . — Every attempt of forces of reaction to 
abandon a step in the large number of forward moves in social 
legislation since 1910 has been defeated, usually overwhelmingly. 

/ page number of the previous article. 
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In, 1912 race gambfetg; was forbtddetu In 1913 the penitentiaiy 
hosiery mtll was abolished as harralfiil to the health of tne prisoners. 
The SStalc Board of Charities and Corrections, created in 19I5» 
was reorganized in 1920 as the State Board of Public Welfare. The 
state hospital for the insane was entirely ren)ade, materially and ad* 
ministrativcly, during 1915-*^. A school for the feeble-minded was es* 
t aldished in 1918. The placing of orphans and homeless children was 
taken over by the state in 1020. In 1918 the Industrial School for 
Girls, a reformatory in«ititttt{on for white girls, was established and 
the reformatory for nejtfo boys was reorganized. I'he j)robate judge 
in each county is constltutetl a juvenile court, and several cities have 
undertaken remedial work for j|iivcnile delinquents and dependents: 
Penal and charitable Instil uilons (including church ana private 
charitable institutions) have been since 1915 under state insnection. 
Since 1018 diseased women prisoners of all classcjs arc held until 
cured. The age of consent was raised in 1921 to 16 years. No city 
has acted upon the permission in 1915 to segregate whites and 
negroes by city bkx ks. Marriage licences were required by law in 
1911 and registrafion of births and deaths in 1914. Medical inspec- 
tion of school ( Jiildren was made state-wide in 1920. 

Finance. — Tin? budget system, concentrating responsibility on the 
governor and the chairmen of the two legislative finance com- 
mittees, adopted in 1919, lias tended to economy and system, though 
the Legislature may disregard without any limitation the recom* 
mendalioiiB. 1 'he State Tax Commission, created in 1015, has 
improved the administration of the tax laws. The assessed taxable 
value of all property in 1920 was $448,222,786, being from a fourth 
to a third of the market value. For the state government there was 
raised a revenue of approximately $6,000,000; fur county govern- 
ments $i2,fKK),ooo; for common schools (local tax) $8,ocx),ooo; and 
for munlciixil government between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 

Political History . — The class feeling that has always been 
strong in South Carolina politics found violent manifestation 
during the governorship of Coleman L. Blease, w'ho served two 
terms from 1911 to 1915. Blease’s political tactics were calcu- 
lated to appeal to the lower and less literate elements of 
the state; he quarrelled with the state Supreme Court, 
with the General Assembly, with other state olTiccrs and with 
the U.S. authorities. The Legislature was at all times con- 
trolled by his opponents, and probably more measures were 
passed over his veto than had been so passed in the case of all 
former governors combined. He startled a congress of gover- 
nors at Richmond, Va., in 1912 by an open advocacy of lynching, 
and while governor he pardoned or paroled more than 1,500 
criminals. At the time of his resignation (a few days before 
his term expired in 1915) he had freed all but 150 convicts, the 
number then said to be remaining in the institutions of the state. 
Almost his last ofiicial act was an order disbanding the state 
militia; this was promptly countermanded by his successor. 
Resigning without giving any explanation, he was succeeded 
for five days by Lt.-Gov, C. A. Smith. In 1918 Mr. Blease 
made a campaign for election to the U.S. Senate, taking ex- 
treme ground against the country’s entering the W'ar. He 
was overwhelmingly defeated. A progressive period began with 
the election of Gov. Richard I. Manning in 1914- A significant 
feature of the campaign was the support given to Prof. John G. 
Clinkscales in his advocacy of compulsory education. Gov. 
Manning’s two administrations were marked by constructive 
legislation and effective cooperation with the national Govern- 
ment. Gov. Robert A. Cooper was elected in 1918 on a plat- 
form that made education its chief plank and frankly announced 
that as the result of progressive^ legislation taxes would be higher. 
He was reflected without opposition in 1920. His chief meas- 
ures were the strengthening of the public schools, the creation 
of a budget system and the consolidation of management of 
charitable and correctional institutions. The Australian ballot 
was put in force (1021) in primaries, though not in the general 
election, the latter being merely a formal ratification of the 
former as the Democratic nomination is equivalent to election. 

The World War . — Of the total of 78 Congressional Mctials of 
Honour awarded, South Carolina received six. The total num- 
ber of men sent by South Carolina into the war was S4*2S4» not 
including those who had enlisted before the Unites States de- 
' flared war. The amount of Liberty and Victory loans and other 
securities bought was $94,211,244, and $3,027,740 
<!bntributed to Red Cross and similar appeals. 

‘‘ ‘‘Bibliography. — Snowden (editor), History of South Carolina 
(^wlic Jo) ; Reports of S.C. Superintendent of Education, Treas- 


uriir, Comptroller-General and ComihisBfoner of Agriculture, Com* 
merce and Industries; SX. Statutes at large. (Di D, W.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA {see 25.506). — ^The pop. of the state in 1920 
was 636,547, as compared with 583,888 iii tpio, an increase of 
52,659, or a little more than 9%. The average density in 1920 
was 8*3 per sq. mile. The rural pop. was 84% of the whole in 
1920, against 86*8% in 19x0, an increase of 27,460, or 5*4%. 
The urban pop. (cities with 2,500 inhabitants and over) was 
101,872 in 1920 against 76,673 in 1910, an increase of 25,199, 
or nearly 33%. The pop. of Sioux Falls increased 79*7% to 
25,176 in 1920. Its rapid growth is due largely to the opening 
of extensive packing plants, stock yards and factories. Aber- 
deen in 1920 had 14,537 inhabitants; Watertown, 9,400; Mitch- 
ell, 8,478; Huron, 8,302; Rapid City, 5,777; Yankton, 5,024; 
Lead, 5,013; and Pierre, the state capital, 3,209. The foreign- 
bom white pop. in 1920 was 82,372, of which 16,807 were Nor- 
wegians, 8,569 Swedes, 5,983 Danes, 15,670 Germans, 11,191 
Russians, 4,453 Canadians, 2,943 British. 

Communications . — A panoramic picture of the surface of the state 
in 1921 would present many changes from one in 1910, but both 
pictures would nave the appearance of a chess-board, of which the 
countiy roads, running a mile apart from E. to W. and from S, to N., 
would mark the squares. In the hills, near river beds, in the bad 
lands, and in uncultivated and thinly populated portions, the roads 
are not unifomily maintained. The law provides that they be 66 ft. 
in width. Each sfiuarc mile of land is called a section ana contains, 
including one-halt of the roads on the four sides, 640 ac. of land. 
The roads are still for the most part dirt roads. During the decade 
1910-20 they were considerably improved by grading and elevating 
the centre. All of the 64 counties either have been actually engaged 
in the building of hard-surfaced roads or have started preparations 
for doing so. Advantage is taken of the Ftxleral appropriations for 
highway purpose of which South Dakota’s share was $4,458,545. 
State ana county have made heavy assessments. Over $6,000^000 
has been spent in building hard-surfaced roads. The state Legisla- 
ture appropriated $2,000,000 for the construction, in I921, at Rapid 
City, of a cement plant with a daily capacity of 2,000 barrels. A 
system of state trunk highways is supposed to connect all county 
scats and all towns having a pop. of 750 and more. A law provides 
that every county must employ a county engineer whose occupation 
is the planning of better highways. The automobile, the truck and 
the tractor have become more common than horsed vehicles, and 
have awakened the farmers to the advantage of good roads; 117,320 
automobiles, enough to carry comfortably all the inhabitants of the 
state at one time were licensed in 1920. In connexion with the 
improvement of the roads, mention should be made of the bridge 
which was being built in 1921, at a cost of $1,500,000 across the Mi^ 
souri river at Vankton, and which supplies the last connecting Jink 
of the Meridian Highway which crosses the state and extends from 
Winnipeg, Canada, to the Gulf of Mexico. Only about 300 m. of 
railway were built during the 10 years, 1910--20. 

Agriculture. — 'I'here were 74,637 farmers in 1920, of whom 47,815 
wxre owners, 26,041 renters and 781 managers. Many owners of the 
rented farms either lived on their farms or m the neighbouring towns, 
having rented to their prospective heirs. Though there were 74,637 
farmers to 76,868 scj. m. of land, it is not the ease that the great 
nuijority of the farmers occupied on an average a sq. m. of land each. 
All of the land area was not under cultivation ; and among those who 
occupy the 34,636,491 ac. of agricultural lands outside of the cor- 
porate limits, the great majority of the farmers have each much less 
than the average, which is 454 acres. A minority, mostly west of the 
Missouri river, operate the large farms. 

The farmers prospered during the 10 years, I9io**20* Their 
prosperity was evident in many other respects than the improvement 
of the highways and the large number of automobiles, trucks and 
tractors. Farm life underwent a rapid change. Electricity, tele- 
phones, rural mail delivery and consolidated school-houses added to 
the comforts and education of the people. Farm machinery was 
improved and bodily labour decreasecl. Many of the counties employ 
county agents, who are supposed to be highly trained agricultural 
experts. Because of the introtluction of scientific methods, farm 
crops have become more varied and rotation of crops has become 
possible. The corn acreage in 1920 surpassed the wheat acreage, and 
the production of other grains and grasses increased. The introduc- 
tion of alfalfa was especially noteworthy. Alfalfa was harvested 
three and four times a year. As a result, and also because of the 
large use of the silo, much more stock has been raised and more dairy 
products and eggs sent to market. The breeds of cattle, horses, hogs 
and poultry have been improved and many farmers raise only pure- 
blooded stock, A much greater number of farmers, as well as of city 
people, were in 1921 raising their own vegetables and fruits. Or- 
chards and groves have increased in number and area. Because of 
many clusters of trees the unbroken prairie-like appearance of the 
farms has been modified. Farm values have more than doubled and 
the use of improved farm equipment has become much more exten - 
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•ive. There were not only many more farmers in 1021 than in 1910, 
but the investment per acre was much greater. The homes, barns^ 
etables and granaries more recently erected are usiially well built, 
are much larger than those of the past and have modern conven- 
iences. Practically all of the towns with a population of 2,500 have 
their own electric light plants. The Homestake Mining Co. has a 
power plant costing about $2,01^,000. The 1919 Legislature pro- 
vided for an hydro-electric commission and appropriated $50,000 for 
the pur|)08c of surveying the Missouri river to find water power. 
The engineers found three sites-— Mobridge, Mulehcad, and Medi- 
cine Butte — to be advantageous, in the order named. The com- 
mission presented a rei>ort to the 1921 Legislature and recommended 
that the Mobridge site be developed. It estimated that the dam and 
plant would cost $9,400,000 and the transmission system $7,833,000. 
tinder the economic conditions existini^ in 1921 the Legislkture 
hesitated to act favourably and the question was to be submitted to 
the people in the election of Nov. 1922. The following table shows 
the increase of farm products ; — 




Acreage 

Production 

Value 

Corn . 

a 

Wheat 

Oats . 

tt 

Barley 

Rj-e ; : ; 

Flaxseed . 

« 

Potatoes , 

ti 

Hay and forage 

a u a 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1500 

2.756,334 

3.037.658 

3,891,468 

3.217.355 

1.839,089 

1.558,643 

754.929 
i.i 14.531 
463.132 
13,778 
159.234 

5 >8,566 
58,180 
50.052 
5.071.747 

69, (^,782 bus. 
55 . 558,737 “ 
31,086.995 “ 
47,054,590 “ 
51, 091. W “ 
43.565.676 
12,815,768 “ 
22,396,130 “ 
4 , 111,543 “ 
194,672 “ 
>,109,303 “ 

4 , 759.794 “ 
2,863,186 “ 
3,441,692 “ 
4,996,846 tons 
3.65>,7o6 “ 

$89,779,016 

26,395,985 

69,323,996 
42,878,223 
38 , 3 > 8.937 
16,044,785 
>5.378,922 
>0.873,522 
5 . 96 >. 74 > 
115,126 
4,880,931 

7,001,717 

7.157.983 

>,967.550 

71,988,845 

>5,247.570 


In 1^19 receipts for the sale of dairy products were $12,222,562; 
of chickens, $1,477,500. The total value of domestic animals on 
farms was $232,364,625. 

Minerals . — The value of the minerals produced in the state in 
1919 was $5,500,000. Prof. Freeman Ward, state geologist, has 
computed the mineral products in yearly averages for the five-year 
periods, I905--9 and 1915-9, as follows: — 






T 905-9 

1915-9 

Bentonite 





$5,480 

Coal . . 




$4,000 

23.500 

gr'. ; 

(iypsum 




2,200 

3.000 




6,ooo,<xx> 

6,6oo,o(x> 




io,oop 

45 ,(XK> 

Lythia . 




1,000 

38,680 

Mica 




50,000 

10,400 

Natural gas . 




18,120 

19,000 

Silver . 




97.900 

126,000 

Stone 

Crushed . 




23.480 

80,000 

Limestone 




15.000 

31.140 

Sandstone 




140,000 

I{X), 0 tX) 

1 Structural materials 


571.800 

510,400 


Manufactures . — The following table indicates the growth of 
manufactures : — 



1919 

1909 

Number of establishments 

Proprietors and firm members 
Salaried employees . . • . 

Wage earners (average) ♦ 

Capital 

Salaries 

Wages 

Cost of materials , . . . 
Value of products .... 
Value added by manufacture 

1.414 

l,4>o 

1,242 

6,382 

$30,933,030 

2,076,199 

7,905.426 

42,985,870 

62,170,782 

19,184,912 

1,020 

942 

682 

3.602 

$13,017,932 

615,621 

2,297,512 

11,476.350 

17.870,135 

6.393.785 


The principal industries in 1919 were flour-mill and grist-mill prod- 
ucts, bread and other bakery products, printing and publishing, 
automobile repairing, cars and general shop construction and 
repairs by steam railway companies, lumber and timber products. 

Uoane Robinson, secretary of the state History Department, 
estimates the value of the total production of all commodities as 
$581,110,000 in 19x8; $481,62^,000 in 1910; and $316,305,000 in 
1920. He gives the produce sold outside of the state as $270,536,000 
in 1918; $376,720,000 in 1919; and $324,667,000 in 1920. 

Finances . — ^Thfe bank deixisits were $206,496,073 in 1918; $235,- 
6x7,276 in IQ19; and $251,804,649 in 1920. They were protectedby 
a depositors^ guarantee fund amounting to $1,247,397 in 1920. The 
total assessed valuation of all taxable property was $1,598,544,562 in 
t9x8, $2,095,154,178 in 19x9, and | 2 , 257 »o 53»^50 in 1920. The 


assessed valuation was usually not above half the real value, but 
even so amounted to $3,547 capita in 1920. The tax levied was 
$17,781,439 in 1918, $21,470,51)8 in 1919, and $27,5!5f>.3i2 in 1920. 
The exiHjnditure for the state Government, education, charitable 
and jienal institutions was $1,255,593 in 1910, $9,711,964 in 1920, 
The state’s debt in 1910 was $1,073,575 which was reduced until in 
1919 the funds in excess of the debt amounted to $35,785. In 
addition there were in 1920 outstanding bonds, covering rural credit, 
highway and land settlements, amounting to $33,800,000. 

bince 19x7 South Dakota has had a nutewortliy state rural credit 
system. Up to 1921, 13,575 applications had been made for loans 
amounting to $61,243,000. The rural credit board conservatively 
allowed only 7,915 loans, amounting to $31,083,450. This is more 
than four times tlie business done in the state by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, The state can borrow money several per cent below 
the rate paid by individuals, and gives the farmers this advantage. 
The rural cretiit system having proved a success, the voters at tne 
election of 1920 empowered the (Government to make similar pro- 
visions for people in the towns. A law was consequently paaseci by 
the Legislature to create a municipal credit board and to make state 
loans to individuals for the purchase of homes. The state insure® 
crops against hail at a low rate per acre. The Government adminis- 
trative departments have tieen enlarged and a number of new com- 
missions or dejiartmeiits have bcx*n cn*at(?d, including the following: 
insurance, railways, free circulating lilirary, marketing, highway, 
rural credit, industrial, immigration, pure food and drug, state 
engineer, budget, tax, agriculture, chanties and corrections, bank, 
deijositors’ guarantee fund, securities, health, pharmacy, live stock 
(sanitary), game and fish, coal mines, land settlement. 

History. — South Dakota remained strongly Republican 
throughout the decade 1910-20. Of the political questions 
before the people the primary election law rcceivetl the greatest 
attention. Successive Legislatures failing to deal with the mat- 
ter by statute, an appeal to the initiative was successfully made 
at the election of Nov. 10x2. Several months later, the Legisla- 
ture of 1913 passed an Act of its own, and submitted it to the 
people at the 1914 election. It failed and the 1912 law remained 
in force. Thereupon the 1915 Legislature repealed the 191 3 
law and enacted one of its own, only to have the 1912 law in a 
somewhat revised form carried in the 1918 election. There has 
been much progressive legislation. The Non-Partisan League is 
a strong and active organization, but since a number of its 
policies have been adopted and carried out in legislation by the 
older parties it has not gained control of the Government. The 
code was revised and published in 1919. The number of men 
supplied by the state in the Work! War was 35,ocx>, io,ocx> being 
volunteers. There was purchased, in the state, of the Liberty 
and Victory bond issues $109,627,200. A bonus was voted for 
those who served in the World War and the sum of $6,000,000 
appropriated for this purj^ose. Ex-service men engaged in farm- 
ing are also given a state loan for “ purchase of land, improve- 
ments and live stock to be placed on the land.** The loan may 
be as high as 70 and even 90 % of the value, and is payable on the 
instalment plan over a period of 30 years. 

The governors since 1910, all Republicans, were Robert S. 
Vessey, 1909-13; Frank M. Byrne, 1913-7; Peter Norbeck, 
1917-21; William M. McMastcr, 1921- . (C. C.*) 

SPA {see 25.525). — Pop. (1909) 8,293. The Germans occu- 
pied the town, which was undefended, on Aug. 4 1914, and it 
became first a hospital base and, later, a j^lace of convalescence 
for their sick and wounded. The German Great G.H.Q. was 
transferred here from Kreuznach in March 191$ and the Kaiser 
fled from the Chfiteau du Neubois, 2J m. E. of the town, into 
Holland on Nov. 8 1918. His concrete dugout at the ch&tcau is 
preserved intact and shown to visitors. A conference of the 
Supreme Council of the Allies was held at Spa in July 1920. 

SPAIN {see 25.527). — At the census of 1910, the total pop. 
(including the Balearic and Canary Is., as well as the territories 
of Northern Africa, but not those of the Guinea Colony) was 
20,364,392, giving a density of 34'4Q per sq. kilometre. The max- 
imum density corresponds to the province of Biscay (161 *59 
per sq. km.) the minimum to that of Lerida (23*45). Figures 
above 100 per sq. km. arc given by the province of Barcelona 
(148*46); Guipuzcoa (120*28); Pontevedra (1x2*80), and Madrid 
(109*80), There are only eight towns of more than 100,000 inhab- 
itants, namely, Madrid (599,807), Barcelona (587,411), Valencia 
(233i3S4)i Seville (158,287), Malaga (136,365), Murcia (125,057), 
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Saragossa (i n,704), Cartagena (102,542). The birth-rate varied 
between 2*83 and 3*08 per 100 inhabitants for the.period i9i4~9> 
o*i6 i)er 100 inhabitants being illegitimate. The marriage-rate 
fluctuated between 0*65 and 0 67 per 100 inhabitants during 
the war years, and made a sharp rise to 0*81 in 1919. In the 
same period the death-rate varied between 2-X3 and 2-31 pet 
100 inhabitants, with an exceptional rise to 3*31 in 1918. Infant 
mortality is very high, being 20*20% of the total of deaths for 
infants of less than one year, and 16*73 between one and four. 

Education . — ^There were in 1910 59*35% people who could not 
read (figure including and referring to all ages). In 1919, 51.815 
youths (of which 3,730 were females) were studying in secondary 
schools. In the same year 23,660 students were inscritn^d in the ii 
universities of the country. This figure docs not include numerous 
special and technical colleges, catering for certain professions such as 
architecture, engineering, veterinary science, etc*, or the numerous 
agricultural* ana arts and crafts, schools financed by the Govern- 
ment, municipalities and provincial councils. 

Agriculture . — ^Some progress is shown in area and production. 
Wheat crops oscillate near an average of 3,265,000 tons and reached 
their maximumat 4,145,751 in 1916. The wheat area averages 3,809,- 
464 hectares. Barley shows greater fluctuations with an average of 
1*5 million tons. Maize keeps close to its average of 0*6 million 
tons, while oats remain at 0*4 million tons. Vineyards suffer from 
tiarasitic trouble, and the area planted diminished gradually from 
1905 (i*4 million hectares) to 1914 (1*2) then began to grow again, 
but without reaching ils previous value. Yet the maximum crop 
corresponds to 1917 with over a million tons, of which 3*8 million 
were transformed into wine and produced 23*7 million hectolitres. 
The olive area grows steadily, and reached i*6 million hectares in 
1018. The maximum crop corresponds to 1911 with 2*2 million tons 
of olives, of which 2* i were transformed into oil (0*4 million tons). 
The average figures are about half. Sugar, both cane and beetroot, 
is cultivat^l, but while cane decreases, l>eetroot shows an irregular 
increase in area (36,741 hect. in 1911, 66,000 in 1918). This incr^se 
does not, however, correspond to a similar increase in production. 
The best year was 1913, with 1*3 million tons, and the worst 19^8, 
with 0*672 million tons. While the average value of the annua! 
agricultural production of the country in 1903-7 was estimated at 
3,824.394425 pesetas (£i52.975.777). it was valued at 7,975,623,025 
pesetas (£319,024,921) in 1916. A growling tendency is manifest 
towards the use of mechanical implements, of which there are 
several manufacturers in the c ountry. More important machinery is 
im ported, mostly from America. 

if Mining was much stimulated by the war, the high price 
of coal having allowed the working of deposits w'hich would not nave 
been economically workable in normal conditions. Some Spanish 

e roducts played an important role in the war; thus, pyrites were in 
igh demand. The total value of the production of Spanish mines 
pa.ssed from 453 million pesetas in 1910 to 1,323 millions in 1917. 

Railways . — There are 14,902 km. of railway Hues, of which 
11,378 are normal and 3,524 narrow gauge. In 1918, the number 
of persons conveyed rose to 75,480,648, or an average of 206,796 
daily. In the same period the transport of goods rose to 35,244,- 
659 tons. Gross receipts amounted to 557,931445 pesetas, or 37,060 
per kilometre. 

Pre-war and after-war traffic figures are as follows; — 



Persons 

Goods 

(tons) 

Pre-war average 

50,350,000 

29,090,223 

1920 

84,3oo,o(X) 

35.351,920 

Increase 

33.950,000 

6,261,697 


When war broke out, the Spanish railways were going through a 
crisis of growth, the traffic of the country having developed in 
excess of the railway plant, while the companies found themselves 
too near the date when they had by statute to revert their lines to 
the State, to be able to borrow money on good terms. The war aggra- 
vated this situation by all but stopping coast-shipping. Since then, a 
great increase in salaries and wages, as well as the rise in the price of 
coal and materials, has cornffletely upset railway finance. An increase 
of 15% in rates was allows after much opposition, and another is 
proposed which public opinion refuses to countenance. Several 
schemes are afoot to cope with the difficulty, all of them including a 
greater or lesser measure of State interference. 

An electric railw*ay line is protwsed to link Dax with Madrid and 
Algodras, bv means of a French-gaiigo line, to be linked up in the 
future with Moroccan lines. This scheme is subordinate to a general 
scheme for the harnessing of water-power in the whole peninsula, 
through the construction of hydro-electric stations and a polygonal 
*distriDution line. A further advantage of the scheme would be that 
4 j|be numerous deposits of set‘ond-rate fuel existing in the peninsula 
^fQuld then be economically cxploiteil in the production of electricity. 
" Merchant — Despite heavy war losses, the merchant fleet 

wa» in 1920 sligUfy larger than in 1914. The figures for 1920 were: — 


. 


Ships 

Tons 

Sail . . . . 

more than 
500 tons 

38 

53.906 

less than 
500 tons 

516 

60,639 

Steam .... 

more than 
500 tons 

379 

840,007 

less than 
500 tons 

259 

52,640 

Total i . . . 


1192 

1,007,192 


This represents an excess of 318 sailing vessels with 81,575 tons and 
10 steam vessels with 48,325 tons over 1914. 

Industry and Commerce . — The war gave great stimulus to Spanish 
industries. Though many enterprises born out of the artificial condi- 
tions created by an exceptional Allied demand died out with the 
peace, progress is to be observed, particularly in Catalonia, Biscay 
and Asturias. Thus, while in 1905 there were in Spain 775 business 
cori>orations with an aggregate capital of 5,633 million pesetas, there 
were in 1916 no less than 2,435 of such corporations with a capital 
of 9,456 million pesetas. The average value of foreign trade for the 
pre-war period was about 2,250 million pesetas, or 112.90 pesetas 
per head. The war radically altered the rSgime, The commercial 
balance was against Spain in igit. An excess of imports over 
exports, which had reached 150*5 million pesetas in 1900, fell to 3*6 
in 1904, exceeded 100 millions in 1905 and 1906, fell to 2 millions in 
1907, and varied between 16 and y% millions in the following years, 
while in 1912 there was a io*6 million excess of exports. 1913 and 
1914 saw high excess of imports again (229 and 170 millions), but 
after the war regime began in 1915 Spain registered in 1918 her 
maximum favourable balance, amounting to 338 million pesetas. 
Considerable imports of gold and silver tended to neutralize this 
figure in the total (*ommerrial statistics. The value of the peseta rose 
accordingly (see Exchange, Foreign). 

Banking . — The Bank of Spain increased its gold reserves con- 
siderably. Froni 576 million pe.setas in 19 U, they grew to 2,415 
million pesetas in 1919. Banks developed in all parts of the country, 
and, with the end of the war, a general invasion of foreign banks was 
also to be observed. linglLsh banking, which till then had not 
seemed to be interested in the peninsula, appeared in Spain, and now 
forms an important feature in Spanish business, not only in Madrid, 
but in Barcelona, Valencia, Seville, etc. 

Finance. — I'hc Budget shows an increasing deficit due mostly to 
two causes: on the expense side, an increase in numbers and salaries 
of the bureaucracy; on the receipt side, a failure to reorganize taxa- 
tion on a sound basis of direct taxes. If 1909 be taken as a unit (100), 
expenditure grew steadily up to 168 in 1918, while receipts grew to 
134, including Treasury bills. The actual figures in pesetas for 1920 - 
21 were ‘.—Expenditure, 2,403,730,313.69; receipts, 1,842,720,570.32; 
the deficit being 561,009,743.37. The Public Debt, which had dimin- 
ishtnl by 2,(XK) million pesetas in 1910, had readied its previous 
amount again in 1918, and in 1920 was 11,926,295,232 pesetas. 

History. — The dosing months of it) 10 were occupied by 
important legislation carried on by the Canalejas Government. 
The “ padlock bill, forbidding the settlement of 
further religious communities in Spain until the 
negotiations with the Vatican were completed was 
carried in the Senate (Nov. 4) and a compulsory service bill 
introduced while the Chamber discussed a Municipal Taxation 
Reform Bill with a view to the suppression of the unpopular octroi. 
Meanwhile, Senor Garda Prieto, after laborious negotiations, 
brought to a head the Spanish-Moroccan Agreement, which was 
signed in Nov. {see Morocco). The Agreement was well re- 
ceived by all political parties except the extreme Left. A 
bill was introduced and passed, regulating work in the mines; a 
moderate measure but a step in the right direction. An impor- 
tant political event, the breaking up of the Rcpublican-Sodafist 
block whidi had bet;n created under the Maura-Cierva reaction- 
ary administration, was brought about unexpectedly by a debate 
on the Barcelona water supply. Scnorcs Azefirate, for the Re- 
publicans, and Iglesias, for the Socialists, having expressed their 
disapproval of the action taken in the matter by Sefior Lerroux 
and his radical followers, who controlled the municipality of 
Barcelona, a rupture ensued. Thus began the gradual weaken- 
ing of the anti-dynastic Left, whidi continued in later years. 
The padlock” bill was passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on Dec. 22. 

Seftor Canalejas* Cabinet ended the year greatly strengthened 
by its vigorous legislative policy. Yet, on the last day of the 
year, the prime minister being desirous of reconstituting his 
ministry handed in his resignation, and the King having renewed 
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hliii fafs confidence, the new Cabinet waai sworn In slightly 
reconstituted. The crisis thus settled, the King visited Melilla 
(Jan. 7-13) amidst scenes of great enthusiasm, France being 
represented by Gen. Tout^e and by the warship “ Du Chayla.” 
Rumours of a Spanish intervention in Portugal began to circulate 
then but were promptly met by a strong denial from Sefior 
Canalejas himself. This second Ministry lasted till April 3. 
Its main efforts were spent in securing unanimity for the nego- 
tiations with the Vatican, the most important 
which was the drafting of a new Associa- 
tions Bill to apply to religious as well as to ordinary 
communities or societies, the Vatican refusing to renew nego- 
tiations unless the Spanish Government agreed to submit its bill 
to the approval of the Holy See. Sefior Canalejas naturally 
resisted such a condition. 

The Government was somewhat weakened by the attacks of 
Sefior Urz 4 iz and Sefior Azedrate on its financial policy partic- 

Wre Ferrer reform of the Public Debt 

for certain alterations in the working of the 
Bank of Spain. But the end came from another 
quarter. A debate on the Ferrer case (see 25.568) gave rise to 
an extremely grave crisis. An outspoken speech by Don Mel- 
quiades Alvarez was answered by Sefior Canalejas in a half- 
hearted way, which did not sufficiently conceal the fact that 
the prime minister was not far from agreeing with the op- 
ponents of the military court which had sentenced Ferrer. A 
deep discontent was soon manifest in the ranks of the officers 
of Madrid, and the War Secretary, Gen. Aznar, intimated that 
in his opinion the debate should be closed at once. Sefior 
Canalejas submitted the resignation of the Cabinet to the 
King, who renewed his confidence to his prime minister. The 
new Cabinet appeared before the Cortes, and the debate on 
Ferrer’s case was proceeded with in a somewhat cooler atmos- 
phere. The incident was, however, typical as a forerunner of 
much that was to come in future years. 

The attention of ParUarticnt was soon diverted towards 
Moroccan affairs. The French were preparing their advance on 
Morocco ^ which forced Spain to an active policy 

CrtiS!'* in order to maintain her much diminished rights in 
Morocco. The first signs of this policy were re- 
ceived with ill humour by the French press, and a press duel 
began then between the two nations which was to last to the 
very eve of the World War. Meanwhile the Government had 
introduced its long expected Associations Bill (May 8), which 
provoked a protest from all the archbishops and bishops headed 
by the primate. The Government were successful in passing 
the bill for the suppression of the ociroi (May 22). This suc- 
cess initiated a campaign of active opposition from the Con- 
servatives, the aim of which was to defeat the bill in the Senate, 
but the plan failed, for the bill was passed by the Senate by 1 78 
to 63 (June 3). The fact was significant of the amount of determi- 
nation exercised by the Crown, for if it had not used its infiu- 
ence over the non-elective part of the Senate the Government 
would have been defeated by the Conservative vote. 

The Government, meanwhile, in the teeth of popular opposition, 
rendered more dangerous by several strikes, was sending troops 
to Morocco and preparing for events. On June g, Spanish 
troops landed at Laraish, thus putting France before a fait 
accompli which was not much to the taste of the Quai d’Orsay. 
France, however, was prevented from taking any strong action 
by the sudden arrival of the Panther ” at Agadir, but a certain 
tension prevailed between France and Spain all through the 
summer. At the same time, popular opposition to the war, 
not only to that which was going on in Morocco but to that which 
it was feared was going to break out in Europe as well, was 
spreading, and tended to encourage the extreme parties. Meet- 
ings took place in Barcelona and Madrid, this last one being 
stimulated by the presence of two French comrades and a 
Republican rising plotted by the lower deck of the cruiser 

Numancia,’^ though unsuccessful, startled public opinion. The 
movement seems to have been connected with political efforts 
to overturn the monarchy, which were being prepared on land. 
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The greatest danger, however, w^as to come from a campaign 
of strikes which began early in the year. In Sept., nearly all 
these strikes still dragged on, and their effect was 
further aggravated by the feeling that the Govern- rntuMtt 
ment was attempting a big operation in Morocco 
behind the backs of the people. Grave disorders occurred 
in the Bilbao district, where 20,000 steel smelters went on 
strike, and the situation developed soon into a general strike, 
which spread to the coalfields of Asturias. The Government, 
which at first seemed inclined to favour the workers for the sake 
of national conciliation in view of the international situation, 
gradually veered round. They began by suspending the con- 
stitutional guarantees in Biscay (Sept. 12); then, on receipt of 
grave news from Asturias, in the whole of Spain (Sept. ig). 
By this time, the movement had spread to nearly the whole penin- 
sula, and grave disorders had occurred in Catalonia and Valen- 
cia, notably in Cullera, w^hcrc a magistrate was mobbed to death. 
The Government met the situation with coolness and resolution, 
and by Sept. 22 the strike fever had abated upon the settle- 
ment of the Bilbao strike. 

General Luque himself, though then a War Secretary, was 
sent to Morocco to preside over the operation, which began 
successfully on Dec. 6, but collapsed a few days later 
after a gallant attempt to force the passage of the Moreoeot 
River Kert. The Spanish press voiced a belief, then 
current in the Spanish army, that the Moorish tribes France. 
were provide<l with French arms and ammunition, 
and the imprisonment by the French Gen. Tout6e of several 
French officials in Ujda gave some colour to this view, much 
resented though it was by the French press. General Luque, 
though in a veiled manner, suggested in an interview to the 
press that his failure had been due to lack of French codpera- 
tion. Under such unfavourable conditions began the nego- 
tiations for a Franco-Spanish agreement following upon the 
Franco-German Treaty on Morocco, The Spanish troops were 
soon attacked on the River Kert, and rumour attributed the 
move to French initiative. The matter had to be smoothed 
over by the Foreign Secretary, Sefior Garcia Prieto (Dec. 28). 

During the first days of the new year the case of the Cullera 
riots came before the military supreme court. The court pro- 
nounced seven death sentences, and a press cam- 
paign started at once for the reprieve of the seven <^Oera 
condemned men. Sefior Canalejas seized the oppor- ^ep^ved. 
tunity to make the King benefit by the popularity 
which always follows acts of clemency. He brought his Cabinet 
unanimously to agree that six out of the seven men should be 
reprieved, but that the seventh, the head of the riot, known as 
E/ Chato de Cuqueta, could on no account be recommended for 
mercy. He then allowed King Alphonso to be besieged by 
petitioners, including the old mother of the doomed man, who 
was granted a special audience, so that the King might be pro- 
vided with an excuse for reopening the affair. Thereupon, Sefior 
Canalejas agreed to reprieve El Chato, but resigned. Though 
the resignation was purely formal, the King took for himself all 
the merit of the act of clemency, and a wave of popular grati- 
tude was his reward. Thus by a mixture of mercy and ability, 
Sefior Canalejas reverscfl in IQ12 the position which Sefior 
Maura had created by his uncompromising policy of igog, and 
this incident did much to harden Sefior Maura in his attitude of 
“ implacable hostUidad ” to the Liberal party. 

Much of the parliamentary session was spent in the usual 
recriminations wherewith the Conservative party endeavoured 
to weaken Senor Canalejas’ position, and on March n 
Sefior Canalejas had to sacrifice several of his col- Cnaaiejaa 
leagues, notably his Minister of Public Works, Sefior 
Gasset. The King renewed his confidence to Sefior gimeted. 
Canalejas, and the new Cabinet was reshuffled. 

The inclusion (as Minister of Education) of Sefior Alba, known 
to be a personal follower of Sefior Moret, was considered as a 
token of reconcihation between Sefior Canalejas and his former 
chief. Sefior Canalejas seized the opportunity afforded him by 
this crisis to adjourn Parliament untU May 4. 
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The salient feature of this interval was the launching of the 
Reformist party by Don Melquiadcs Alvarez, a moderate 
Republican working in dose touch with $ejk)r Azc&r- 
ate and Sefior Perez Gald6s. In a hrst speech deliv*^ 
ered on April 7, ScAor Alvarez announced the forma- 
tion of a Reformist party which would reconcile the moderate 
elements of the middle classes with Republican ideas. This 
was but the beginning of an evolution which was destined to 
bring a certain important portion of Republican opinion into 
the fold of the monarchy. On May i the Cortes was reopened 
and an agitated parliamentary session began, in which the main 
question in debate was the bill called Dc Mancomunidades.” 
This bill was a sop given by Scfior Canale jas to Catalan opinion, 
for it allowed Diputaciones (elected provincial councils) to unite 
into groups for purposes of common administration, 
a measure which, though in appearance of a general 
character, was meant to enable the four Catalonian 
provincial councils to unite into a kind of local par- 
The bill caused a deep deavage in the ranks of the 
Liberal party. General Weyler, Scfior Montcro Rios (presi- 
dent of the Senate), Seflor Moret, and Count Romanoncs 
(president of the Chamber) were all emphatically against it. 
Senor Canalcjas* difficulties were increased by the fact that, 
though the measure formed a part of a more ambitious Local 
Government Bill devised by Scfior Maura during his last term of 
olfice, Sefior Maura opposed it on the ground of its having been 
as it were taken from its context. Yet Scfior Canalejas piloted 
his bill successfully through a hostile Chamber, and when, on 
July 5, he had the Cortes adjourned, the bill had been virtually 
passed. He, however, avoitlcd a final vote, knowing that, oa 
the bill appearing before the Senate, Scfior Montcro Rios 
resign. His triumph was therefore more apparent than.ilbal. 

With the summer a period of strikes set in. Saragossa, 
Milaga and the mining and steel-smelting district of La Fel- 
gucra (Asturias), became restive with social strife 
(August). Reus, Madrid and Murcia also sufTered 
attSLiu ^rom partial strikes. But all these conflicts were 
soon overshadowed by a. grave railway strike which 
affected nearly the whole country. Scfior Canalejas met it by 
applying Art. 221 of the Recruiting Law, which in cases of 
danger or abnormal circumstances allows the drafting into 
military service of all men of military age working in industries 
of public importance; and this measure, combined with a really 
conciliatory policy, caused the collapse of the strike on Oct. 5. 
On Oct. 14 the autumn session of the Cortes began, and three 
days later the bill ** De Mancomunidades ” was passed in the 
Chamber, but the work of the session was suddenly brought to 
a close by the murder of Sefior Canalejas on Nov. 12. The 
prime minister was shot dead in the Puerta del Sol 
CmScmL (Madrid) in broad daylight, while he was inspecting 
the books at a book-shop window. The emotion 
aroused by the crime was enormous. The King, wth his usual 
impulsiveness, hurried to the Home Office, where the body had 
been laid, in the first carriage which ho found at his disposal; 
then, on the day of the funeral, he walked in person at the head 
of the mourners, through the streets of Madrid. This brought 
him great popularity. MeanwhUe, Count Romanones had 
replaced Seflor Canalejas at the head of the Government, with 
the definite task of pairing the budget and of com- 
pleting the treaty with France. On Dec. 27 this 
treaty waMl^ncd, after laborious negotiations which 
had begiliradti Dec. 6 1911. The discussion of the 
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ainder of the session, which Count 
ristmas. 

the programme for which he had been 
seals of office, Count Romanoncs gave the 
ojpfciortunity to alter his policy by tendering 
gqfilmn of the Cabinet. The King, without 
consultinf asp of his statesmen, gave Count Roman- 
ones a neW**flease of power. This decision finally 
settled the question dt Sefior Canalejas’ successorship to the 
direction of the Liberal party in favour 6f Count Romanones. 


Yet, his rival, Seftor Garda Prieto^ though bowing for the mo- 
ment to the royal pleasure, signified his intention to stand for the 
leadership in the future by abstaining from a seat in the Cabinet, 
though cobperating with Count Romanones from outside. The 
Liberal solution of the crisis contributed farther to increase the 
popularity of the King. The sensational withdrawal from 
public life which Sefior Maura announced on Jan. 1 19x3 
worked in the same direction. In a lengthy note addressed to 
his followers he animadverted on the action of the King in hav- 
ing lent himself to a policy of cooperation between the Liberal 
opposition and the antidynastic Left. Sefior Maura resigned 
his seat in the Chamber, followed by Sefior La Cierva, and as 
these two names had symbolized reaction to the Spanish people 
since 1909, their withdrawal, in direct conflict with the King, 
enhanced the prestige of the Crown. Sefior Maura’s retirement 
was of short duration. On the 4th he saw the King; on the xoth 
he answered a message from his followers by accepting once 
more the leadership of the party. 

Sefior Alvarez, who meditated a rapprochement with the mon- 
archy, made on this occasion a sensational speech, in which he 
had the courage to bestow great praise on the King at a public 
Republican meeting. Encouraged by the success of this first 
attempt, he spoke in the same strain i%]!i 4 |MGi(t (Jan. 12) and 
obtained from his Republican ovation 

for the King’s policy, sleep on his 

laurels. On iV the palace for consultation 

the three mo|^ giliMnt men of Republican Spain, Sefior Azefir- 
ate, headagfAc Republican-Socialist Coalition, and a respected 
spiM|ist 4 n labour questions, Prof. Cossio, a well-known ped- 
lig^s’t and art critic, and Sefior Ram6n y Cajal, the famous 
biologist. The significance of these interviews escaped no one, 
and least of all the Conservative Reactionaries. On P'eb. ii, 
these interviews were the main subject of speeches delivered by 
Sefior Azefirate and Scfior Alvarez at a Reformist banquet in 
Madrid, the net result of which was the public recognition by 
those gentlemen of the fact that, whatever obstacles there were 
to the democratization of Spain, they did not come from the 
Crown. The meeting, a further step towards the monarchy 
taken by the middle-class and intellectual section of the Repub- 
lican party, served to outline a scheme of conditions and con- 
stitutional guarantees which the Reformist party would require 
in order to cooperate with the Crown. 

Count Romanoncs took a good share of whatever merit there 
was in this policy. The death of Sefior Moret (Jan. 28) removed 
his most serious rival in the Liberal party. Count Romanones 
then endeavoured to persuade Sefior Azc 4 rate to accept the 
presidency of the Chamber, a clever move likely to reflect fa- 
vourably on the prime minister, while avoiding the elevation of 
any would-be rival to the post considered in Spanish politics 
as the stepping stone to the premiership. Sefior Azedrate 
refused, and Sefior Villanueva was at last selected. The King’s 
official visit to Paris, on completion of the P'ranco-Spanish 
treaty, had proved a success (May 6-9), and Count Romanones, 
having replaced Sefior Villanueva by Seflor Gasset as Minister 
of Public Works, felt strong enough to face the Cortes. But 
no sooner had he appeared before Parliament (May 26) than a 
speech by Sefior Maura (28th) forced him to hand in his resig- 
nation. Seflor Maura had merely re-stated his position of 
** implacable hostilidad ” to a policy of cofiperation with the 
parties of the antidynastic Left, and Count Romanones thought 
that no Liberal party could govern without a properly con- 
stituted Opposition, willing to take office on the fall of the 
Government. The crisis was again solved by the Crown in 
favour of the Liberal party. The King ratified the policy which 
Seflor Maura had refused to countenance, and Count Romano- 
nes came back at the head of the same Government. But the 
discussion of the bill ** De Mancomunidades, ” which at last 
had to come before the Senate, produced a still graver crisis, for 
it precipitated the division of the Liberal party, latent since the 
death of Canalejas. The group headed by Sefior Montero Rios 
(president of the Senate), and his son-in-law, Sefior Garcfa 
Prieto, dissented from that of Count Romanones on the prin; 
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.dple of this biU, Count Romanones having accepted it as part 
of Canalejas’ political testament. This difference of opinion 
brought about the resignation of the Cabinet (June ix). Despite 
indstent efforts from the King, no solution could be found to 
bridge over the difficulty; and on June 13, Count Romanones 
having failed to conciliate the non-conformists of his party, 
formed a Cabinet of personal followers, which aggravated the 
division. Parliament was indefinitely adjourned. The division 
in the party materialized in the formation of a Garcia Pdeto 
faction, and it was generally realized that the solution given 
to the crisis was a mere stop-gap, necessitated by the coming 
visit of M. Poincar6 to Madrid. 

The Government weathered several strike difficulties and 
had to face a troubled period of unrest in Morocco, where Gen. 
Pmaeo- Marina succeeded Gen. Alfau as High Commissioner. 
SitMuM A Franco-Spanish rapprochement was then initiated, 
Rapproche- wjth a visit of Gen. Lyautey to Madrid and of 
menu Barthou, the French prime minister, to San 

Sebastian, where he saw the King; All these movements prepared 
the ground for the official visit of M. Poincar^, then President 
of the French Republic, who arrived in Madrid Oct. 7. The 
President left Spain by way of Cartagena, where he embarked 
on the battleship “ Diderot,'* Spain being represented by the 
battleship EspaAa " and England by H.M.S. “ Inflexible." 
Both the King and the President emphasized the fact that it was 
in Cartagena that six years earlier Spain, France and England 
had agreed on a common policy in the Mediterranean. 

As soon as the summer holidays were over and M. Poincare 
had left Spanish soil, the latent crisis which divided the Liberal 
SeBor broke out again. The prime minister had to 

Dato provoke it himself in the Senate. He was beaten 

Mine (Oct. 25) and he resigned. The King then considered 

that the Liberal policy which he had consistently 
followed since Senor Maura’s fall in 1909 was at an end. But 
he was not ready to follow Senor Maura in his uncompromising 
attitude, and he selected Senor Dato as a solution more accept- 
able to the democratic wing of the country. Senor Dato was 
unable to consult his chief on the King’s offer, for Sefior Maura 
had left Madrid for an unknown destination. He therefore 
accepted office (Oct. 27), being averse to leaving the Crown 
without the services of one of the two great historical parties. 
From this date, the Conservative party began to show open 
signs of division, and thus the second of the two great rotating 
parties, which C 4 aovas and Sagasta had created, began also to 
disintegrate. The first act of the new Government was to grant 
a decree giving validity of law to the bill De Mancomunidades," 
a move directed to enlisting the sympathies of Conservative 
opinion of Catalonia. On the last day of the year, Senor Dato 
obtained from the King a decree dissolving the Cortes. 

The first half of 1914 saw the consolidation of the Dato 
faction of the Conservative party. The general election, which 
took place in the spring, yielded a sufficient majority, 
both in the Senate and in the Chamber. Moroccan 
Kiag*$ affairs were the main subject of discussion in Parlia- 
meat and press, and the King lost a good deal of the 
popularity which he had won under the Liberals on 
account of several incidents which, rightly or wrongly, were 
interpreted as acts of personal power and interference with the 
discretion of the Government in military matters. This opinion 
was strengthened by an uncalled-for decree, countersigned by 
Gen. Echague as War Minister, establishing the King’s right to 
correspond directly with his army officers of all ranks. Yet the 
Reformist movement, which had gathered great momentum at 
a demonstration on Oct. 23 1913, when Don Melquiades Alvarez 
had defined its aims and limits, gained ground, ably helped by an 
intellectual group headed by Prof. Ortega y Gasset. 

The international situation of Spain at the outbreak of war 
was defined by two sets of circumstances: official, and national 
or popular. The official situation was ruled by the Cartagena 
Agreement of 1907, confirmed by the conversations held in the 
same place in 1913 between M. Poincare and Count Romanones. 
These agreements and qonversations stipulated that should 


new drcumstances arise tending to alter the territorial status 
quo ” in the Mediterranean or in the European and African 
coasts of the Atlantic, the three powers concerned (Spain, France 
and England) would “ enter into communication ’’ in order to 
take any measures that might be necessary. The war was 
obviously a ** circumstance ’’ falling within the limits of the 
above definition. Yet Spain did not “ enter into communica- 
tion " with France and England. But, contrary to what was 
generally believed at the time, her abstention was due to the 
fact that the two powers most interested in the matter, France 
and England, made no sign to set in motion the Cartagena 
Agreements. Faced with this situation, Sefior Dato promptly 
declared for an absolute neutrality. This decision was based on 
a sound reading of the situation from its national and popular 
point of view. The violation of Belgium had given to the war an 
almost sacred character which the Allies emphasized to the full. 
Yet the fact did not escape Spanish public opinion that, though 
the defence of Belgium and the interest of the Allies were two 
coincident aims, they were not essentially one and the same 
cause." Thus, while the generosity of England in rushing 
to the rescue of Belgium (and for that matter of France) was 
not denied, it was also realized that England had a strong 
national interest at stake which powerfully helped her to make 
up her mind. Now, such a strong national interest was entirely 
lacking in the case of Spain. Spain was in fact the only European 
nation which had no stake in the war. Add to this that the na- 
tion was divided as to its feelings. The working classes, the more 
numerous part of the intellectuals and most of the trading 
communities, were pro-Ally. The clergy, most of the army and 
of the bureaucracy and the “ idle rich," were pro-Gcrman. 
The Moroccan negotiations had by no means improved the 
feelings of the Spanish people towards France. For the well- 
informed politician and publicist, France was the nation which 
treated with Germany and with England as if Spain did not 
exist, and turned round afterwards to make Spain pay what 
she had had to pay in Berlin or in London. For the clergy, 
France was the atheistic republic, the scarlet woman of the 
West. For the army, France was the ever- watchful rival in 
Morocco. For all of them, England was a nation whose dominat- 
ing principle in foreign affairs was the increase of British power. 
Thus, the country was split into a reactionary and conservative 
pro-German wing and a democratic or “ advanced ’’ pro-Ally 
wing, and, as this division was real, and not fictitious as were 
the party groups, it cut across the parlies. So-called Conserva- 
tives such as Sefior Sfinchez de I'oca, so-called Liberals such as 
Count Romanones, sided with Reformists and Republicans on 
the pro- Ally side, while Liberals such as Sefior Villanueva and 
Conservatives like Senor Besada led the pro-Germans. 

On one definite point everybody agreed. Spain was to keep 
out of the war. There were only two exceptions, more apparent 
than real. Sefior Lerroux, the leader of the Catalan 
Radicals, advocated participation in the war on the jveiSwSir, 
side of the Allies. But he spoke without responsibility, 
as a man who knows that he can make capital out of an opinion 
which he is perfectly sure he will never be in a position to carry 
into practice from office. The other case was more serious. On 
Aug. 10 El Diario Universal^ a paper known to reflect the 
opinions of Count Romanones, published an article under the 
title of ** Deadly Neutralities," which in a veiled manner advo- 
cated participation in the war on the side of the Allies. It 
created a great sensation, for it was attributed to Count 
Romanones himself, and it is certain that, if not written by 
him, the article was concocted under his direct inspiration. 
As events were to show, it was only meant as a ballon d^essaij 
and, after a short period of press agitation, was forgotten. 

The Government concentrated their activity on the organi- 
zation of the country for the new situation created by the war, 
A " Committee of Initiative " was created for the 
stqdy and codrdination of national and private Legieia^ 
efforts to deal with war problems, and this Committee 
was put under the chairmanship of Sefior La Cierva— a move to 
attract this important political figure to the Datist side of the 
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Conservative party. ParKament resumed its aittings on Oct 
30 and unanimoudy endorsed the ioreign peUcy of the Govern^ 
ment. The country was meanwhile recovering from the first 
shock of the war, getting used to abnormal conditions, and even 
beginning to realine that there might be some material profit 
to be made out of it. The pro-German press raised frequent 
protests against the enormous increase in exports to France 
which the Customs reported. Metals, raw and manufactured, 
clothes and boots, aU kinds of foodstuffs, horses and mules, 
poured into France, under the “ neutral ” eye of the Govern- 
ment. Before adjourning the Cortes, however, the Govern- 
ment introduced and passed a bill which gave them special 
powers to deal with such matters as customs tariffs, roilway 
rates, State purchases of food, shipping and expropriation of 
foodstuffs. A navy bill was also passed, authorizing the 
building or purchase of 4 fast cruisers, 6 destroyers, 2S sub- 
marines, 3 gun-boats, 18 mine-laying and auxiliary ships, mines 
and submarine defences, aircraft, and several important naval 
land works in Ferrol, Cadiz and Cartagena. The Foodstuffs Act 
did not prevent a period of serious unrest in the spring, due to 
the scarcity artificially created, partly by excessive exports, 
partly by speculative holding up of stocks. Special Juntas, 
composed of the civil governor, the financial delegate and the 
mayor of the provincial capital, were set up in each province to 
administer all available stocks of food, and a policy of prohibi- 
tion of exports was even initiated in March (1915). Yet the 
great increase in exports had contributed perhaps more than 
any other cause to the rise in the value of the peseta, a rise 
which gave the Government an opportunity to repatriate the 
Public Debt, i.e, enacting that all Spanish Government stock 
held by foreigners which was payable in francs or sterling should 
become payable in pesetas in the Spanish market. 

Though the Cortes was dosed, great political activity was 
displayed, by all parties, with a view to a consolidation of the 
loose political forces of the day into that symmetric 
form of two rotating parties the need of which seemed 
to be felt as a habit by all concerned. This activity, 
which the Government had driven towards the press 
and public meetings by closing Parliament, was stimulated by an 
active Gorman propaganda, soon to be imitated by similar 
endeavours on the part of the Allies. The mouthpiece of extreme 
pro-German views was Sefior Vazquez de Mella, an eloquent and 
versatile Carlist professor and M.P., who on May 31 pronounced 
a strong pro^German speech in the Zarzuela theatre (Madrid), 
before a house full of Germans, Carlists and Maurists, and 
adorned by the presence of a cluster of aristocratic ladies, many 
of whom belonged to the Queen's household. But though the 
excitement produced by this and similar outbursts of partisan 
feeling did not go very deep, and though the mass of the people 
were not swayed out of the attitude which they had sponta- 
neously assumed, the Government thought there might be some 
danger in liberty, and they decided to deny all permits for meet- 
ings on neutrality and the war. Despite many complaints, for 
the measure was obviously illegal, the Government held fast 
to their decision. 

It is worth noting that while this protest from all political 
groups, including the two sections of the Liberal party headed 
by Count Ronianones and Se’’or Garcia Prieto, 
to shake the power of the Government, a crisis 
was precipitated on the refusal of the business com- 
munity to cobpe^e with the Government in the launching of a 
loan. The Fina^ Minister, Sefior Bugallal, prepared an issue 
which was expected to yield 750 million pesetas (£30,000,000), 
283 of which were iWrcady covered by exchange for an equivalent 
sum in sfim^-lerm bonds. The new money to be found did not 
therefor^Jg^d 467 million pesetas, or a little over 19 millions 
sterling.* of this sum, no more than 52 million pesetas 

(just abov^ millions sterling) was subscribed, and it was no- 
ticed that 'small subscriptions far exceeded the sums sub- 
scribed by big owners of capital. Several explanations were 
put forward, but the main cause of the failure seems to have been 
a reluctance of business cirdes to subscribe under conditions 


which were not considered generous enough for the sfibscribex. 
The resignation of the Government (June 22) as a result of this 
failure was quickly followed by a reinstatement of the same 
Cabinet, despite the insistent desire for retirement manifested 
by the Minister responsible, Count BugaUaL The situation of 
the Treasury was by no means flourishing. The estimates for 
X915 had been set at x 465 million pesetas against 1,281 million 
pesetas revenue. But as months went by, both sides of the 
account showed signs of moving in the wrong sense. The 
liquidation at the end of the year was to show that revenue 
would remain at 1,202 million while expenses, not including 
Government purchases of foodstuffs, were to rise up to 1,556 
million. The Government had to fall back on Treasury Bonds 
negotiated through the Bank of Spain. 

The difficulties were of course of a purely administrative 
order, for the work of the country was in full swing under the 
stimulus of war orders. As one sign of this growing 
industrial cooperation between Spain and the Allies, 
the shipowners announced to the Government (Aug. 

1915) that the premiums granted them by the Shipping Acts 
as a measure of protection were no longer necessary and 
would not be cashed. This was, of course, but a euphemistic way 
of hinting that such premiums were no%|iter worth the sacrifice 
which they entailed of the sMp^i^rl mSfrty to trade as he 
pleased between foreign* porttf. G^rcat shipping profits ensued, 
and torpedoings followed. On Aug. 17 the s.s. “Isidoro" of 
Bilbao was sunk by a German submarine. On Aug. 20 the s.s. 
“ Pena Castillo ” of Santander sank in obscure circumstances. 
Pubfic opinion was divided as to the right attitude to take in 
these circumstances, and while it was generally recognized that 
some sort of protest should be made, the free hand claimed and 
obtained by shipowners for the carrying on of their highly 
profitable industry was a serious handicap to their case. 

Though the war absorbed most of the political interest of the 
day, several efforts were made to reunite the Liberal groups into 
one party again, and these efforts having failed, 
owing mainly to the unwillingness of either leader to 
surrender his claims to the leadership of the whole, 

Count Romanones, the more active of the two, pre- 
pared a plan of campaign against Sefior Date's Govern- 
ment on the Military Reform Bills then being prepared by 
the War Secretary, Gen. EchagUe. General Echagiie intro- 
duced his bills, and Senor Date declared that the Chamber 
would have to pass them before discussing the budget. Count 
Romanones was adamant against this condition imp)osed by a 
Government which had kept Parliament closed for the best part 
of the year, and the Government fell on Dec. 6. 

This crisis is worth recalling for it marked a further step in the 
approximation of Don Melquiades Alvarez to the monarchy. 
King Alphonso having expressed a wish to hear Seftor 
Alvarez' opinion along with that of the leaders, the ^" 2*77 
chief of the Reformist party called at the royal 
palace for the first time. The crisis ended in the forma- 
tion of a united Liberal ministry (the two groups hav- 
ing melted into one as they came nearer the warmth of 
office). Count Romanones took the premiership, and, in order to 
counterbalance the effect of his well-known pro-AUy views, as- 
signed the Foreign Office to Sefior Villanueva, a notorious pro-Ger- 
man. Seftor Barroso (Justice) and Sefior Burell (Education) repre- 
sented the Garda Prieto faction. Sefior UrzS-iz, an independent 
and outspoken Liberal, went to the Exchequer, probably at the 
suggestion of the King, who also caused Admiral Miranda, 
though a Conservative, to remain at the Navy Office. General 
Luque came back to the War Office, and Senator Salvador was 
appointed Minister of Public Works. 

The programme of the Government was Very much the same 
as that of its predecessor: neutrality, military biUs, financial and 
economic reforms, and the budget. In a sense, the inclusion of 
Sefior Urzdiz, who, though a Liberal, was a party unto himself, 
and of Adml, Miranda, a Conservative, initiated the period of 
mixed ministries, which was about to open as a logical conse- 
quence of the gradual weakening of the old parties, and in its 
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turn would accelerate the process of their disintegration. The 
experiment, so far as Sefior Urz^z was concerned, proved a failure. 
A man with a strong will and little adaptability, he came into 
conflict with his chief and was dismissed before he had time to 
resign (Feb. 2$). The union of the two branches of the party 
which this Cabinet consecrated was apparent. Apart from the 
underlying cleavage between the Garcia Prieto and the Ro- 
manones groups, the party showed further signs of division 
owing to the rising ambitions of Sehor Alba, who by a clever use 
of the opportunities of his new office, made for himself an envi- 
able reputation of a bold democratic tax-legislator^ His bill 
on war profits aroused the opposition of all the minorities except 
the socialist. Yet Count Rotnanones, with a fine political flair ^ 
backed his Finance Minister. The matter, however, was purely 
political, for the bill had not been passed when the Cortes 
was closed, a general railway strike having suddenly upset all 
Government plans on July 13. Count Romanones faced the 
conflict with an unusual luxury of precautions, constitutional 
guarantees were suspended in the whole peninsula, and martial 
law declared in Madrid. But the strike was over one week 
later, and the autumn session was too deeply occupied in the 
discussion of Seflor Alba’s ambitious budget schemes to think 
of the War Profits Bill, The discussion of these schemes 
dragged on till Dec. 19, when it was resolved to validate 
the old budget for the coming year, while the new one was 
further discussed. The Government reappeared before the 
House oil Jan. 19, but in the meantime Count Romanones 
had resigned and accepted office again with the same minis- 
try. This curious crisis (Jan. 9) was probably devised by the 
prime minister as a means to recover from the King the moral 
authority which .some thought he had lost at the hands of the 
pro-German press, which accused him of drawing great profits 
as a business man from his foreign policy as a prime minister. 

Count Romanones wore his neutrality with a difference, and, 
though the inheritor of Softor Date’s jiolicy, he did little to con- 
ceal his pro-Ally views. The natural development 
of the war made every day more urgent the need of 
l?oma- defining a policy which would be something more 
nojiM. than a mere passive attitude. By Sept. 1916, Spain had 
lost more than 30,000 tons of shipping by torpedoing, 
and more than 50,000 in circumstances which were, to say the least, 
obscure. The shipping interests asked for Government help, 
A period of Government activity set in, during which Count 
Romanones was loyally seconded by Seflor Ginieno, a pro-Ally 
Foreign Secretary, but the pro-German press countered by a 
fierce personal campaign against the weakest flank of the Govern- 
ment, the prime minister’s industrial interests. On Jan. 31 
Germany sent in a note establishing an absolute blockade ” of 
the Allied coasts. Count Romanones was committed to a 
policy which implied a firm answer to such a note. He gave 
it, for, though somewhat watered down by his pro-German col- 
leagues, the Spanish note of Feb. 6 signed by Seflor Gimeno 
was a well-worded protest against German methods with 
neutral rights. But the prime minister was too shrewd a politi- 
cian not to realize that this firmness meant nothing unless backed 
with the will to fight if necessary, and that public opinion would 
not follow him so far. He therefore resolved to leave the Govern- 
ment there and then, at the top of the wave of his own policy. 

Other considerations of home policy were perhaps not altogether 
without effect on his decision. A dangerous social-political 
upheaval was taking place under his eyes. In March 
April, a serious strike situation developed in 
UphemvaL Madrid and Valladolid, which necessitated this 
second town being declared in a state of .siege. In 
Barcelona, a military conflict, which was fundamentally to 
alter Spanish politics for years to come, was beginning to make 
itself felt. When on April 20 Count Romanones resigned, he 
took the easiest path. His fall, however, cost him the leader- 
ship of his party, the majority of which, somewhat frightened 
at his bold foreign policy, turned towards Seflor Garcia Prieto, 
while Seflor Alba coflsolidated a separate ‘ gtoup. The new 
Ministry, under the premiership of Seflor Garcfa Prieto, was 
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frankly neutralist, and Germany rightly interpreting the position 
felt freer to intensify its submarine campaign. But the Govern^- 
ment had to concentrate on a far graver problem, the situation 
created by the so-called Committees of Defence. The artillery 
and engineer officers had been organized for years past into a 
Committee of Defence, the main object of which had been 
the maintenance of certain standards of professional honour 
and of certain rules of comradeship as to promotions, etc. The 
infantry officers had no such organization, their esprU de corps 
being less developed. But towards the middle of 1916, a system 
of infantry Committees of Defence had appeared, which soon 
evinced a tendency to claim authority over the army, and to 
interfere with the Government in such a manner that towards 
the end of the year, Count Romanones, then in office, insisted 
on their dissolution. Despite the reassuring reports of Gen. 
Alfau, Capt.- General of Barcelona, the headquarters of the 
organization, the system continued, a situation which was not 
altogether unconnected with Count Romanones’ eagerness to 
resign in April 1917. General Aguilera, the War Secretary in 
Seflor Garcia Prieto’s administration which then took office, 
was frankly averse to the Committees, and ordered the leaders 
to be arrested, A reserve Junta had been prepared, which 
stepped into the shoes of the arrested officers, and the conflict 
was only aggravated. General Alfau was dismissed and General 
Marina sent in his stead. But meanwhile, probably owing to 
royal hints, a less disciplinarian line of action was taken, and 
the arrested men were released. It was known later that an 
ultimatum had been placed in the hands of Gen. Marina, with 
a time-limit of 12 hours (June 1). Not unnaturally, the Govern- 
ment resigned. Count Romanones having refused to support 
any Liberal situation which would recognize the Com- 
mittees, Seflor Dato was called to office, and on June Daio Again 
9 the Liberal party ended a short spell of office dur- 
ing which its disintegration had rapidly advanced. 

Seflor Date’s Government capitulated before the Juntas and 
accepted their regulations in full. 

This victory of a movement which, in its essence, was revolu- 
tionary, had an immense effect on immediate events as well as 
on the political evolution of the country. The revolutionary 
ferment was stimulated. A state of excitement and hope — due 
to the plausible, high-spirited language of the Juntas — spread 
over the revolutionary Left. The more responsible elements 
of advanced politics thought it necessary to give a lead to this 
popular spirit. Political manifestos asking for a renovation in 
Government and Constitution followed each other (Sodalists 
June 12, Catalanists June 16, Left-Coalition June 16). All 
but three of the deputies and senators for Catalonia met on 
July 5 at Barcelona, and passed a resolution asking for an 
immediate meeting of the Cortes, and declaring that, should 
the Government refuse to comply with this request, a meeting 
of all the deputies and senators composing the Cortes would be 
called at Barcelona on July 19. The Government refused to 
recognize the right of the Catalan representatives to dictate 
its policy, and made it known that .should the Assembly meet 
on the 19th it would be considered as rebellious and treated as 
such. The Assembly met, 13 senators and 55 deputies attending, 
including all the Socialist Republican and Reformist members 
of the Cortes, and, before the Civil Governor dissolved it by 
(formally) arresting one by one all its members, it voted con- 
clusions asking for a reform of the Constitution, and set up 
three commissions to prepare reports on reforms to be submitted 
to a second meeting to take place later. At one moment, it 
looked as if these 68 men would take the lead of the revolution- 
ary spirit which the bold action of the army officers had stirred 
in the country. But the mass of the Assembly was too dull, and 
no real leader iflftnifesled himself in it. Thus two attempts, one 
military, one middle-class, both directed against the evils of the 
old r^gime^ failed through lack of coordination and mutual under- 
standing. A third attenmL and a third failure, was still to come. 
On Aug. 2 the railwayiil|«fef the Nort^m railway announced 
a strike. Though at fir^l 4 |w desitous of a settle- 
ment, neither the suci^eeded in 
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avoiding the strike, which began on the loth. On the X2th, a 
general strike was suddenly launched in the whole country. It 
was dearly revolutionary, and aimed at the overthrow of the 
monarchical system and its replacement by a more 
aeMriU socialistic republic. The country was de- 

SMk0, dared in a state of war. Riots of a grave character 
took place in nearly every important town and in- 
dustrial district of the country, and the military, which 
had l)een entrusted with the situation, crushed the rebellion 
with a ruthless hand. This revolutionary onslaught was some- 
what aimless and impulsive, yet the period of street fighting 
lasted a whole week. Jly Aug. 9 the situation was well in 
hand. The net msult was to prove that the only real force in 
the country was the Army Committee system. 

On Aug. 10, the Council of Ministers passed a special credit 
for military expenses, implying an extension and renovation of 
several important services. The Juntas, conscious 
.strength, encroached further and further 
administration of the War Office, and even 
asserted themselves in the field of civil politics. 
Their first victim was Marshal Primo de Rivera, whom they 
practically forced to leave the War Ofiice. Then the scandal 
became public, on the Government having lifted the censor- 
ship. The Committees attempted to deliver a message into 
the hands of the King, and a period of intense political excite- 
ment ended in the fall of Sefior Dato, who had to resign on a 
** perfectly constitutional ** hint by the King. In point of fact 
Sefior Dato was expelled by the Army Committees. The crisis 
was long and laborious, and in the midst of it, the Parliamentary 
Assembly met in Madrid (Oct. 30) in order to hear the reports 
prepared by the three commissions appointed in its first sitting. 
Speeches were pronounced by Sefior Camb6 and Sefior Alvarez, 
which Were addressed rather to the King, then in consultation 
with political leadens, than to the Assembly. Both leaders 
declared tJiat they would not accept office in a Government 
which would not be ready to adopt the conclusions of the Assem- 
bly, involving some democratic changes in the Constitution. But 
while Sefior Alvarez held fast by this declaration, Sefior Cambfi 
allowed two of his followers to enter the Cabinet 
Cbifvte which was at last formed by Sefior Garcia Prieto. 
CMiSkm Cabinet was a Coalition ministry in which, in 

Oovtfw order to give siitisfaction to the new demand for an 
Impartial general election, a non-political judge was 
given the post of Home Secretary. It was composed 
of Maurists, Liberals and Catalanists. Sefior Cierva, who 
took the War Office, was the real head of the Cabinet. His policy 
consisted in ingratiating himself with the Committees of De- 
fence, so as to become their leader and representative. 

An incident which occurred early in the year (Jan. 3) showed 
the extent to which the revolutionary action of the Juntas had 
alTected the army. The N.C.O/s, it was suddenly found out, 
had formed a Commillce of Defence and were threatening to 
take action unless their claims were satisfied. Sefior La Cierva 
had no difficulty in applying to them, with the blessing of the 
Ofiicers* Committees, those drastic measures which the Officers’ 
Committees had themselves deserved. Nor was the system of 
Committees of Defence limited to the army. Juntas were soon 
formed by the civil servants of nearly uU Government depart- 
ments, and on Jan. la igi8, on the occasion of a diilcrence be- 
tween the Postmaster-General and his subordinates, an agita- 
tion began which was ultimately to cause the downfall of the 
Government. On Feb. 21 the telegraph officers went on strike 
— by meticulously carrying out official regulations. 

On Feb. 24 the general election took place in these abnormal 
conditions. For the first time a Coalition Government pre- i 
I pided over an election, and great hwpes were enter- 
s^aorLn tained as to the result. The new Chamber, however, 
was but an average of the preceding ones, different ^ 
mitumt* * only in that no party in it h^d a clear majority. Sefior 
La Cierva jj^an then as the self-appointed 

leader of the CommittiMle|lMl^ ^ ^ 7 ) 

flo as to get rid of bis Sefiores Ventosa and 


Rod6s, who would have been obstacles to his plans, and hav- 
ing accepted their replacement by two second-rank men he faced 
the Government with a demand that a programme of extensive 
military reform be enacted by Royal Decree, without submitting 
it to Parliament. This provoked a second crisis, Sefior Gimeno, 
Count Romanones’ representative in the Cabinet, having stood 
firm against such an insult to Parliament. The crisis, however, 
was settled on the secret understanding that the decree would 
be granted while Sefior La Cierva would negotiate the self- 
dissolution of the Juntas. Then the conflict was suddenly aggra- 
vated on its civil side, the Government having decided to be as 
firm with the civil Juntas as it had been weak with the military 
ones. At the instigation of Sefior La Cierva, the telegraphs 
were put under War Office authority and all civil Juntas were 
declared officially dissolved (March 14), while Sefior La Cierva 
obtained from the military officers an apparent submission under 
the form of a reduction of their own Juntas to the status of 
** Committees of Technical Studies.” On Feb. 17 the postal 
services declared a strike. Sefior La Cierva’s efforts to cope 
with this by means of military improvisations ended in utter 
failure, and at the very first sitting of the Cortes (March i3) 
the Government fell. All possible combinations were tried aad 
failed, until on March 21 at midnight, at a meeting 
of cx-^ime ministers called by the King in his study, 
after, it is said, having threatened his^bdication, King riU0ntM. * 
Alphonso succeeded in forming a ministry of all the 
talents,” composed as follows: Maura (Premier), Dato (Foreign 
Office), Besada (Finances), Cambo (Public Works), Alba (Edu- 
cation), Marina (War), Pidal (Navy). The solution given to 
the crisis produced an outburst of popular enthusiasm due 
mostly to the downfall of Sefior La Cierva. This Government 
had agreed on a concrete programme: reform of the standing 
rules of the Cortes, amnesty, military reforms, budget. The 
Government carried them all but the fourth, Sefior Alba having 
left the Cabinet on their refusal to pass his education plans 
(Oct. 8), which ultimately brought the Cabinet to its end on 
Nov. 6. 

The new Government had to be formed amid the sensation 
caused by the arrival in Madrid of the news of the Kaiser’s 
flight, and great changes were expected as the result of 
this. The Reformists having refused to cobperate on Liberal 
the conditions offered them, the changes were limited 
to the appointment of a Liberal Ministry, on Nov, g, alreia 
with Sefior Garcia Prieto as prime minister. The Piri9io» 
world being full of the idea that the triumph of the 
Allies meant that of democracy, the Government published an 
“ advanced ” manifesto. Other signs of the Zeitgeist were a bold 
Land Bill, introduced by Sefior Alba, a series of telegrams of 
congratulations sent by King Alphonso to all the Allied chiefs 
of state, a meeting of the Conservative party, where a reform of 
the Constitution was seriously mooted, the waiving by the 
Government of their right to appoint the Mayor of Madrid, and 
a revival of the Catalanist question as manifested in a message 
to the Government addressed by the Mancomunidad. This last 
message produced a split in the Cabinet, Count Romanoncs, its 
Foreign Secretary, being in favour of Home Rule, The 
ministry thus fell on Dec. 3 1918, and it was de- 
cided that Count Romanoncs would form a stop-gap mtaiatry, 
cabinet so as to pass the budget and leave the King 
free for a change of policy. The first important act of Count 
Romanoncs was his visit to President Wilson, then in Paris. 

It is clear that from the middle of 1Q17 on, home problems 
occupied the Spanish mind more than the war. The incidents 
of the submarine campaign had to be handled by Govern- 
ments which knew the country to be resolved not to fight, di- 
vided as to its sympathies, and rent by revolutionary and con- 
stitutional crises. It is to the credit of the successive Govern- 
ments which ruled Spain during this period that they succeeded 
in steering clear of all obstacles, home and foreign, overburdened 
as they were with home problems and foreign advice not always 
disinterested. On June 29 1917 a German submarine, UC52,” 
arrived in Cadiz for repairs. Sefior Dato allowed its arrival and 
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departure within 24 hours, and thereupon had a Royal Decree 
signed forbidding submarine navigation in Spanish waters. The 
next incident of the kind was the escape of “ Us3,” which had been 
interned in Cadix under the above Royal Decree. The escape 
appears to have been due to an excessive amount of trust in the 
German commander on the part of the Spanish naval authori- 
ties, whom the Government promptly deprived of their com- 
mands. On the initiative of the Romanones administration a 
treaty had been negotiated in London between the Marques de 
Cortina and the English Government. This agreement was 
signed on Dec. 6. Its importance consisted in that it legalized, 
in the eyes of the pro-Germans, all trade with England, which 
received food and ore in exchange for coal. Torpedoings con- 
tinued all the same, and the Spanish Government sent strongly 
worded noteson the sinking of the s.s. “ Giralda ” and the s.s.^Du- 
que dc G6nova ** (1918). The s.s, ** Larrinaga ** was torpedoed 
while conveying petrol from New York to Santander, on a 
Government charter (July 35 1918), and thereupon the Spanish 
Government, alarmed at the heavy losses sustained by the mer- 
chant marine, decided to apply to Germany the claim of ton 
for ton. This was the high-water mark of anti-submarine 
methods adopted by the Spamsh Government. Germany had 
agreed to the ton-for-ton indemnity when the end of the war 
came. The Spamsh merchant marine had lost 65 ships repre- 
senting Z40,OQO tons. 

From the material point of view, the neutral attitude adopted 
by Spain contributed to accelerate the progress which was 
observable in her economics in the pre-war years. 
This period of exceptional activity comprises two 
tt9 Wv* coincident movements. One is a somewhat artificial 
^'inflation ” of Spanish industries, due to the de- 
mand of the Allies. The other one is the mere continuation of a 
development already noticeable before the war. Thus certain 
industries, really national, such as that of olive oil, succeeded at 
last in establishing themselves in foreign markets. The effect 
of the war on the country was therefore neither altogether bad 
nor altogether good. While it served to stimulate a progress 
which had already set in, it also created artificial conditions 
which contributed much to social unrest by flooding the country 
with money too easily earned. 

Count Romanones did not precisely find in Paris in 1919 the 
diplomatic triumph which he had expected, but neither did he 
return wholly disappointed. He brought back a seat in the 
Council of the League of Nations for Spain. He found the 
country astir with a mixture of two political currents, one a 
democratic, constitutional agitation, born of the Allied victory, 
another One a revolutionary agitation which could be traced to 
the unwholesome effect of the Juntas* pronunciamientos. The 
main effect of these two movements was felt in Barcelona, and 
was represented by Catalanist propaganda, a military under- 
current of opposition to it, and lastly a syndicalist 
£11^04^ agitation which made the two former forget their 
mutual enmity and unite against it. Two sets of 
events suddenly revealed the power of the syndicalist agitation: 
a general strike which paralysed the whole life of the town, and 
a series of murders of employers. The Government played with 
two policies. It militarized the strikers, then tried to conciliate 
them by sending to Barcelona three liberal-minded civil authori- 
ties — Senor Morotc, Senor Montancs (Civil Governor) and Sehor 
Doval (Chief of Police). A violent conflict arose between the 
military and the civil authorities, and when the .strike had been 
settled by the latter, the Government suddenly resigned. It 
was known afterwards that this resignation was due 
Pail of to the military having expelled the civil authorities 
awV town, Sefior Maura took office on April 

Qovan- I5» asked fora decree dissolving the Cortes, and to 

maat, the consternation of all parlies, obtained it. This 

amounted almost to a coup d*Hat on the part of the 
King. After a general election held under a strict censorship, un- 
der the protest of all the I.i€ft parties (including the Monarchical 
Liberals), and with the use of electioneering methods which had 
fortunately been long forgotten in Spain, Sefior Maura failed to 
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bring to the new Cortes more than about one-eighth of its total 
membersWp under his banner. His Government fell scandalously 
under a discussion of his electioneering methods (July 15), and 
Senor Sdnchezde Toca (Seftor Dale being ill), formed a Conser- 
vative Cabinet, which had to deal with a grave situation in 
Barcelona, where syndicalist trouble was again brew- 
ing. But a new outburst of the Juntas forcetl the Gov- Cohmiva- 
ernment to resign, and Sefior Allendesalazar (a 
follower of Sefior Maura) took office with a Coalition 
Cabinet. The change of policy which the change of Toca. 
Cabinet implied determined an aggravation of the 
conflict. Murders continued. A mutiny organized by syndicalist 
soldiers took place in a barracks in Saragossa. Disorders broke 
out in Valencia and Santander. Another militaristic outburst, 
the publication of secret letters by Gen. Milans del Bosch 
( Cap t.- General of Catalonia) and the subsequent dismissal of 
that oflGicer by the Government, which in its turn caused the res- 
ignation of Sefior Gimeno, imposed by the military, ended the 
life of the Cabinet, which, having pas^ the Budget, left oflice 
on March 4 1920. Two schools of thought manifested themselves 
then: one favourable to occasional coalitions, taking oflice in 
order to carry out definite programmes, another one favouring 
the reconstruction of the old system of two rotating parties. 
The King favoured this second school, represented by Sefior 
Dato and Sefior Garcia Prieto, and the former was 
called to power. But the general election which he 
called forth at the end of 1920 showed that the main- 
spring of that old system — Le. the docility of the electorate 
to any kind of government — could no longer be counted 
upon. Sefior Dato failed to obtain a working majority, his sup- 
porters numbering 177 members out of 405. All his efforts 
were accordingly bent towards the reconciliation of the several 
factions within the Conservative party. While engaged in this 
task he was assassinated by anarchists on March 8 192X4 

Spanish Literature 

The dominant feature of Spanish contemporary literature in 
i9iO'-2i may be found in an effort to achieve the fusion of the 
critical with the creative element in the race (see S. de Madariaga, 
“ Introduction to Spanish Contemporary Literature,’* London 
Mercury, Sept. 1920). With the death of Gald6s, the sceptre of 
Spanish literature falls on Miguel dc Unamuno (b. Bilboa, 1864), 
a professor of Greek in the university of Salamanca, a voracious 
reader, familiar with all European, American and classical litera- 
ture, and an indefatigable writer. Unamuno represents the 
modern version of the Spanish mystic writer. His main concern 
is the relation of man to creation. It is the subject of his master- 
piece El Sentimiento Trdf'ico de la Vida, a book of passionate 
meditation, and, at any rate as an attitude of mind, it dominates 
his criticism (En torno al CasHcismo, Ensayos), his novels (Abel 
Sdnehez, Tres Novelas y un Prdlogo) and his plays (Fedra), In 
these works Unamuno appears as the apostle of an ideal of life 
more closely connected with spiritual Easternism than with the 
intellectual and social tenets of the West. He thus fulfils in 
Spain much the same function which Dostoievsky held in Russia, 
for Spain, like Russia, stands as a transition between East and 
West. His ideal is in intensity rather than in extension, in indi- 
vidual achievement, the saving of one’s soul, rather than in 
social work and collective material progress. His style corre- 
sponds to his beliefs. It reminds one of Carlyle’s in that it is 
written with the whole man’s being, body and soul, but it is 
never eloquent and rhetorical; rather does it tend to conversa- 
tional familiarity and evinces now and then a proclivity towards 
being led to new thoughts by the mere shuffling of words. 

Should we care to complete the parallel with Russia by finding 
a Spanish westerner to oppose to Unamuno, as Turgueniev stands 
to Dostoievsky, a'^younger man than the Basque master, Jos6 
Ortega y Gasset (b. 1883), would have to be mentioned. A 
professor of Philosophy at the university of Madrid, Sefior 
Ortega y Gasset is a refined humanist, strongly influenced by 
German contemporary neo-Kantlan schools of thought. His 
style is naturally polished and his mind penetrating and acute. 
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Hlft main work is in the field of criticism and psycholojry (Jferft- 
taciones del Quijote, El EspecUidot), To thia same school may 
be ascribed Jod6 Martinez Ruiz (b. 1876), better known under 
his literary name as Azorin/^ His art has all the Bnish and 
exquisiteness, all the smallness also, of miniature-painting. He 
has had the rare merit of applying it to the Interpretation of 
national scenes and places {CastUla, Los Pueblos) ^ and has thus 
contributed in no small measure to the movement for national 
self-knowledge which is noticeable in contemporary Spain. 

In fiction, though belonging to an older generation, Vicente 
Blasco lbfi.ftez (b. 1866) must be mentioned, since he continued 
to wield a never-ldle i^n. His creative vigour was unabated. 
His war novel, Los Cuatto Jinetes del ApocMpsiSy made him 
famous with the English-speaking public. Older novels have 
been translated, such as Sangre y Arena (as The Matador) and 
La Barraca (as The Cabin), Blasco Ib&fiez represents a kind 
of art which is Spanish only in its subject, but not in its spirit, 
manner or style. He is more closely related to the French 
naturalisie school than to any Spanish literary tradition. Of a 
younger generation, Pio Baroja (b. 1872) is perhaps the most 
widely read. A Basque, with all the acuity of mind of his race 
and not a little of its rustic independence and antagonism to 
civilization, Baroja writes abundantly and carelessly, with more 
spirit than art. He is more capable of rendering with remark- 
able accuracy sepamte aspects of truth than of weaving them 
into an organic unity endowed with life. His best work is 
perhaps Idilios Vascos^ where he has rendered the quaint charm 
of his own country. Ram6n P6rez de Ayala (b. 1881), a critic of 
great talent, has written several novels, the best of which are 
Novelas Poemdticas and Bdarmino y Apolonio, 

Jacinto Benavente (b. 1866) is still the dominating figure of 
the Spanish theatre. His most famous play, Los Interests 
Creados (1007), is not representative, for it illustrates but one 
phase of the talent of this many-sided author. A more powerful 
tragedy, La Noche del Sdbado, is of the same period. In more 
recent times he has given an intense drama of love in La Mal- 
guerida. There is, however, a type of play in which Benavente 
must yield the prize to the brothers Alvarez Quintero (Serafin, 
b. 1871; Joaquin, b. 1873) . As authors of Comedias de Costumbres 
these two writers, who always work together, arc unsurpassed. 
The list of their comedies is long {Las de Cain^ Puebla de las 
Mujeres), Other playwrights of note are Linares Rivas (b. 1866), 
remarkable for his skill in the handling of dialogue; Martinez 
Sierra (b. 1881), a delicate psychologist; and Pinillos Par- 
meno,** b. 1875), a vigorous painter of social conflicts. But 
drama and comedy arc but one, and not the more important, 
aspect of the Spanish theatre. Still more typical of the nation 
is what is modestly known in Spain as gOncro chico (small genre), 
a full growth of theatrical production, generally short and 
accompanied with music, and ranging from variety pieces 
akin to operettas to little masterpieces of musical drama. Its 
best-known exponents are the brothers Quintero and Carlos 
Arniches (b. Alicante, 1866). 

The two main currents which influenced Spanish poetry 
towards the close of the iqlh century, i,e. the national tradition 
and the symbolist school of F ranee, more or less interpreted by 
South American poets, such as Ruben Dario (b. 1867), remained 
still observable up to 1920, though the first was more vigorous 
and conscious, the second widened so as to include all influences, 
from those of d’Annunzio to those of Maeterlinck and even 
Rabindranath Tagore. As more typically national, we shall 
mention Miguel de Unamuno (Rosario de Sonetos LiricoSy El 
Crista de Veldzqu€s)y strong and somewhat unharmonious, but 
true and austere; Antonio Machado (b. 1875) (Soledadesy Campos 
de Castilla) y whose pessimistic serenity is in keeping with the 
landscape of central Spain which inspires his poems; and Salva- 
dor de Madariaga (b. i886), whose Romances de Ciego restate, 
in a new spirit, the old Spanish theme of Jorge Manrique. Other 
poets appear under more complex influences. Thus Manuel 
Mnchado(b. 1874), whose main inspiration is popular and south- 
ern, has, however, written excellent verse in which the influence 
of French elegant sensibility is discernible. Juan Ram6n Jim6nez 


(b. 1881), more remarkable for his exquisite sensibility than 
for his power {Arias TristeSy Elegias)y is led bjr his melancholy 
moods towards fluid rhythms which, though more subtle, remind 
one of Maeterlinck and, through him, of Rossetti. Ram6n del 
Valle Incl&n (b. 1870), perhaps the most skilful musician amongst 
modem Spanish poets, has given in La Marquesa Rosalinda 
an admirable example of the adaptability of the Spanish language 
to the most refined rhythms. Ram6n P6rezde Ayala (b. i88t), 
in El Sendero InnumerahUy succeeds in effecting a happy wedding 
of thought with harmonious poetry, in a work not wholly unin- 
fluenced by Francis Jammes, d^Annunzio and Walt Whitman. 

Among historians of literature the work of Marcelino Men^n- 
dez y Pelayo is continued by D. Ram6n Men6ndez Pidal (b. 
1869), whose works on the Poem of Myo Cid and on the Spanish 
chronicles have thrown great light on the origins of Spanish epic 
poetry. Francisco Rodrfguez Marfn (b. 1855), the editor of 
Don Quixoity a specialist in Spanish folklore, has succeeded the 
master as head of the National Library. In the younger genera- 
tion, Federico de Onis (b. 1885) has edited Fr. Luis de Leon, 
and Am^rico Castro (b. 1885) has worked on Lope de Vega. 

Journalism, always a great art in Spain, where the paper is 
Infinitely more read than the book, is cultivated by all writers, 
and every one of the names quoted above might be quoted here 
again as a journalist. Mention must be made, however, of two 
eminent contemporary writers whose work is almost exclusively 
journalistic — Ramiro de Maeztu (b. 1874), a versatile mind 
whose educating influence on the Spanish reading public has 
been incalculable; and Luis Araquistain, a powerful dialectician 
and a master of the polemic style. (S. de M.) 

SPBCTROSCOPY {see 25.619). — As developed in more recent 
years (1910-21) the science of spectroscopy has for one of its 
chief purposes the analysis of spectra, and the deduction there- 
from of the nature of the atoms and molecules which generate 
the spectra. The progress which has been made in this connexion 
has depended upon improved determinations of the wave-lengths 
of spectral lines, the further investigation of the varying spectrum 
of the same substance when excited to luminosity in different 
ways, the more complete analysis of certain spectra into regular 
scries systems, and, finally, on theoretical investigations. In 
another direction, important advances have been made in the 
interpretation of the spectra of the various classes of celestial 
bodies, which may be regarded physicaUy as experiments on 
large masses of matter at various high temperatures. 

Standards of Wave-Length, — Extensive interferometer determina- 
tions of wave-lengths in the arc spectrum of iron, based upon 
6438*^696 “ international angstroms for the red cadmium line, 
have been made by K. Burns ^ and others, which provide valuable 
standards for the general determination of wave-lengths by inter- 
polation. It has been found, however, that the wave-lengths of 
many lines differ considerably in different parts of the arc, so that 
special precautions are necessary in order to obtain comparison 
spectra in agreement with the tabulated standards. Probably the 
most accurate set of standards arc those given by St. John and 
Babcock,* who used a small central zone of a “ Pfund iron arc 
operated between 1 10 and 250 volts, with five amperes or less, at a 
length of 12 mm. This list contains 1026 lines, from X3370 to 
X6750, and for most of them the wave-lengths are believed to be 
accurate to o-ooi angstrom. 

Flame j Arc and Spark Spectra, — The range of spectroscopic re- 
search has been almost indefinitely extended by the discovery 
that in nearly all cases the same substance yields different spectra 
when stimulated in different ways. Such differences are of little 
importance from the point of view of chemical^ analysis, but they 
have become of great significance to the physicist, and have also 
greatly aided in the interpretation of the spectra of celestial bodies. 

The three typical methods of producing luminosity for the 
observation of the spectra of metallic elements or their milts are the 
flame, the electric arc and the electric spark. As a general rule, the 
three sources exhibit important differences. In the flame the lines 
are comparatively few in number; in the arc the flame lines remain 
prominent, but many more lines, including some which are as strong 
as the flame lines, make their appear^ce. In the spark, there is a 
tendency for many of the typical arc lines to disapi^ear, whilst other 
lines may be much intensified, and entirely new fines may also be 
present. The important class of lines which are intensified, or which 
only appear, under the violent action of the condensed spark were 

‘ Lick Ohs, Bull,, No. 247 (1913) ; Zeil, /. Wiss, Phot, xii., 209. 

* A stropkys. Jour, )m,, a 6 o (1^20), 
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designated enhanced lines by Sir Norman Lockyc^, nnci this name 
has been generally adopted. The different classes of lines are thus 
commonly known as flame, arc, and spark (or enhanced) lines, 
according to their relative ]>rominence in these three sources, This 
classification, however, is in some respects imperfect, and more 
definite designations will doubtless eventually be based upon the 
theoretical considerations to which reference will be made later. 

There are many possible variations of these experimental methods 
of producing spectra, but it would seem that the equivalent of one 
or other of the three tvpical soqrces, or of some intermediate stage, 
is almost invariably obtained. A more detailed temperature classic 
iication of the lines has been based upon experiments with the elec- 
tric furnace by King,^ but the terms flame, arc and spark lines suflice 
for most purpioses of description. 

Similar variations have also been observed in the spectra of gases 
when submitted to the action of discharges of varyiiig intensity, 
and the different classes of lines are sometimes distinguished by 
analogy as arc and spark lines, although with few exceptions the 
arc is not actually employed. Independent justification for these 
names, however, is found in the fact that the arc spectra of some 
gases can be directly observed. The primary and secondary spec- 
tra of hydrogen, for example, have both been observed in the arc,* 
and some of the principal series lines of oxygen have also been 
observed in the spectra of metallic arcs in ordinary air.^ The actual 
spectrum given by a gas depends upon its pressure as we'l as m>on 
the intensity of the discharge by which it is made luminous. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greater the pressure of the gas, the greater will 
be the strength of the discharge required to pr^uce the spark 
lines. 

One important aim of modern spectroscopic research has been to 
search for an explanation of these phenomena, for it cannot be 
doubted that the causes of the variations in the spectra are intimately 
connected with atomic structure. I n this connexion it will be instruc- 
tive to refer first to the spectra of known compounds. There are 
many compounds which can be excited to luminosity without total 
decomposition,^ and it has been found that each compound gives a 
characteristic spectrum by which it can be identified as such. These 
spectra invariably consist of bands, and different sets of bands char- 
acterize, for example, the oxides, chlorides and fluorides of the alka- 
line earth elements. 

It is sufficiently obvious that if a compound be stimulated so 
strongly that it becomes dissociated, the suectrum will change from 
one consisting of bands representative of the compound t 6 one con- 
taining the lines of the constituent elements. It is not only com- 
pounds, however, that show changes of this character. Experi- 
ments on nitrogen, for instance, show a range of spectra from one 
consisting wholly of bands to one in which lines occur alone. Even 
hydrogen has two spectra: (i) the highly complex, so-called sec- 
ondary spectrum, which doubtless represents a banded spectrum of 
rather coarse structure^; and (2) the familiar line spectrum, con- 
stituting the Balmer series. Similar results have been obtained for 
many other elements, and fro n analogy with the spectra of com- 
pounds the natural conclusion is that the band spectra of the ele- 
ments arise fro n molecules, while the line spec^tra are produced by 
the ato ns which are .set free when the molecules are dissociated. 

If this be a true view, the change in the structure of the atom, or 
in its mode of vibration, which accompanies the successive modifica- 
tions of the line spectru n beco nes a question of paramount interest. 
Lockyer • did not hesitate to believe that while the arc lines of an 
element were to be attributed to ordinary atoms, the enhanced 
lines could only be produced by the splitting-up of the atoms the n- 
selves, and he call^ these si npler forms of matter the proto-ele- 
ments. Proto-calcium, for instance, denoted calcium which had 
been broken up into sub-ato ns by the application of a sufficient 
stimulus. A somewhat si nilar, but more probable, explanation has 
been based upon an application of the quantum theory by Bohr to 
Rutherford’s nucleus theory of the atoji. This theory is founded j 
largely on the analysis of spectra into regular scries. 

Range of Observations . — For the complete determination of the 
laws of spectra it is necessary to extend the observations far beyond 
the limits of the visible spectru n. Conspicuous success in the direct 
photography of the near infra-red spectrum has been achieved by 
Meggers and others, by the use of ordinary plates stained with 
dicyanin.’ By this method e.\cellent photographs of the arc .spectra 
of a large number of ele nents, extending to Xj 0,000, have l^n 
obtained with a concave grating, and the positions of the lines have 
been measured with a high degree of accuracy. For the present, 

^ Several papers in the Astrophys. Jour, 

* Fowler ana Shaw, Proc. Roy. Soc. A Ixxxvi., 128 (1912). 

* Meggers and Kiess, Sc. Pub, Washington Bur, of Standards, 
No. 324, p. 644 (1918), 

^ Stimulation by “ active nitrogen,” according to the methods of 
R. J. Strutt (now Lord Rayleigh), is particularly effective for the 
spectra of many compounds. — Proc, Roy, Soc, Ixxxvi., 105 (1912). 

^ An excellent photographic map of this spectrum has l>een given 
by T. R. , Merton, Proc, Rov. Soc, A xevi., 382 (1920). 

> Lockyer^ Inorganic Evolution (1900). 

* Scientific Papers, Bureau of Standards, No. 312 (1918), and sub- 
seciuent papers. 


the extreme infra-red can only be ifivistigated by thermal effects, 
involving the use of the thermopile, bolometeirf or radiormicrometer, 
as in the researches of Paschen, Lehmann, ana Randall. 

Spectroscopic observations in the direction of the ultra-violet, 
beyond the limit about X1850 set by the al>9orption of quartz, and 
beyond about X1700 set by the absorption of air, which were 
first made by Victor Schumann, have been greatly extended by the 
use of concave gratings, and wave-lengths of considerable accuracy 
have been determinecl. Lyman has recorded lines as far as X500 
angstroms, and in similar work at Toronto, McLennan has observed 
,a line attributed to carbon at X5S4. A still greater extension has 
been made at Chicago by Millikan * and his colleagues, who have 
observed lines ot nickel as far as X202. Several iniproveinents in 
technique were necessary to this success. It was achieved, in the 
first place, by using gratings specially adapted for the purpose; 
secondly, by working in an essentially perfect vacuum, through the 
use of powerful pumps; and finally, since no ordinary spark could 
pass in a vacuum, by the use of a si^ially strong sparking apparatus 
which was capable of forcing a discharge across a very small space 
between the electrodes. Such a spark was found to produce the 
extremely short X-rays in the case of carbon, so that the gap which 
had previously existed between ordinary light waves and X-rays 
was for the first time bridged. 

Spectroscopic data thus cover a very wide range, and offer many 
interesting problems to the investigator. Their solution depends on 
his ability to make a true analysis of spectra, and to deduce there- 
from the corresponding atomic or molecular conditions. 

Analysis of .S>rc^ra.-^onsiderable progress has been made in the 
anal>^sis of spectra into series. One of the most imf>ortant advances 
in this direction is the increased knowledge of the primary spectrum 
of hydrogen, which is now known to contain, not only the Baliner 
series, but also two similar series, one in the infra-red and the other 
in the far ultra-violet. The former was discovered by Paschen, and 
the latter, previously predictwl by theory, was found by Lyman with 
his vacuum spectrograph. Each of these series is well represented 
by a mathematical formula, which is simplified if the lines are 
expressed by their ” wave-numbers ” (v) instead of their wave- 
lengths. The wave-number is the number of waves per centimetre 
in vacuo, and is proportional to the frequency of the vibration. In 
practice, it is obtained by dividing the wave-length (in angstrom 
units), connected to a vacuum, into 10*. In these terms, the for- 
mulae for the hydrogen series are as follows:— 

Lyman series; (w«2, 3, . . .). 

Balmer senes: 

Paschen scries : (w«» 4 , 5. • • •). 

3 ^ 

Thus, a general formula for the primary hydrogen spectrum, which 

N N 

might include other undiscovered series, would be 

^ ml ml 

N is a constant, whose value* is 109678-3. w is a constant integer 
for any one scric-?; and nii has a different integral value for each 
line of a series. R. W. Wood^® has recently extended the Balmer 
series to w=*>22, i.e. to 20 lines, by experiments with long vacuum 
tubes. In the spectrum of the sun’s chromosphere, 34 lines of the 
series have been recorded. 

There is only one other known spectrum which has the same sim- 
licity as that of hydrogen — namely, the enhanced spectrum of 
elium. This includes the series first found by Pickering in the 
star f Piippis, and the line X4686 and others calculated by Ryd- 
berg, by whom both scries were attributed to hydrogen. These 
lines were produced in the laboratory by Fowler,** and additional 
lines of the Pickering scries, first indicated by Bohr’s theory, were 
afterwards observed by Evans** and by Paschen.** It was, in fact, 
the theoretical work of Bohr which first suggested that the lines in 
question originated in helium and not in hydrogen. 

The enhanced scries of helium can be represented by a formula 
similar to that for hydrogen, with the difference that the series 
constant has rather more than four times the value for hydrogen. 

Thus, the series which includes X4686 is given by 

when N' is 109723. The complete Pickering series is given by sub- 
stituting 1/4* for 1/3* in this formula, and a further senes calculated 
by the use of 1/2* has been partially observed by Lyman. It should 
be noted that alternate lines of the Pickering series are nearly coin- 
cident with the Balmer series of hydr ogen. 

^Astrophys. Jour, Hi., i (1920). 

» W. E. Curtis, Proc, Roy, Soc, A xevi., 147 (1919)- 

» Proc, Roy. Soc. A xcvii., 455 (1920). , 

Monthly Notices i?.. 4 . 5 . 1 xxui., 62 (1912); Pfet/. Trans. Accxiv., 

, P^t/f Mag. xxix.. 284 (1915). 

Ann, d, Phys. X., . 
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Other spectra exhibit several series superposed. The three types 
of series early recognisecl as ooeurriiw; in the same spectrum were 
denoted by Schuster as the “ Ttunk/'^'' Main Branch,** and ** Side 
Branch ** series, but these names are now entirely superseded by 
the titles: *‘ Principal,*' ** Sharp/* ami ** Diffuse,*' originally assigned 
by Rydberg* A fourth type of series, called the ‘‘Fundamental*' 
or “ Bergmann ’* series, has since been reirognized. The four chief 
types are closely interrelateii, but apparently nave a certain measure 
of indef>endence. Each series may consist of singlets, doublets, or 
triplets. 

In each series the lines convenje to a definite limit, and their 
wave- nil rubers are obtained by subtracting a sequence of “ terms** 
from the wave-number of the limit. The lormufa! for series in gen- 
eral, however, are not known with the same accimicy as for hydro- 
gen and enhanced helium. In some spectra, notably the arc spectra 
of the alkali metals, a close approximation to a series is given by 
such a formula as that of Hicks, ^ namely, i»i*« A*^N/(m-|-M-i-a/w)* 
where N has nearly the same value as for hydrogen, while m and a 
are constants and A is the limit of the series; as before m takes suc- 
cessive integral values. In some Series, however, such a formula by 
no means gives an accurate representation of the observed lines. 
All that the theoretical investigator can accetit with confidence at 
present is that the general term formula is N/[f(w)]*, where f(m) 
IS a function of m whose form is known only for hydrogen and 
enhanewi helium. 

The four main sequences of terms are denoted, for brevity, by 
the symliols wP. mS, wD, mP, where different integral values of nt 
correspond to tne different terms in eai:h sequence. The limit of 
each of the four series is the first term of one of the others, so that 
in the abbreviated notation, we have: — 

Principal series ■■iS—wP 

Sharp series *iP— mS 

Diffuse series «iP— mD 

Fundamental series «2D— wF 

The term iP has one, two, or three values, according as the scries 
consists of singlets, doublets, or triplets; and, similarly, the term 
al) has two Of three values, in doublet and triplet series respectively, 
when satellites are pn*sent in the diffuse scries. 

It was first shown by Rita, and expressed in his “ combination 
principle," that lines often occur in positions corresponding to other 
differences of terms besides those giving the four main series. Thus, 
there iiKiy be a series 2S— wP, il*— wP, and so on. Many lines not 
previously included have in this way been proved to form part of 
general scries systems. 

The recognition of the importance of “ terms ” is a definite step 
towards the simplification o! spectra, since the number of terms is 
less than the number of lines included in the series and combina- 
tions. Moreover, theoretical investigations indicate that the terms 
have a more immediate physical significance than the lines them-' 
0elves. On this account, it is of great interest to construct a " term- 
spectrum," in which the terms, instead of the lines, are plotted 
along a horizontal »(uilc. Such a tcrm-spcctrum — for the element 
lithium — is shown in the appended diagram. For economy of space, 
the terms are represented horizontally by their logarithms instead 
of their actual values. 

VITHIUM 



PWN0lPAU-!8-it.P DIFFUSE -lP*mO 

SHARP -1P-mS FUNDAMENTAL - 2 0*»F 


OOMBINATIONSi IP-mP. 2P^mDi 28-2Pi IP'3F>A«. 

^ In the tcrm-snectriim diagram, the four main sequences are dis- 
tinguished liy tne varying heights of the strokes ny which their 
terms arc represented. The highest principal term (iP) minus the 
sets of sharp and diffuse terms, gives the .sharp and diffuse scries of 
lines respectively, while the highest sharf) term (iS) minus the set 
of principal terms, and the highest diffuse term (2D) minus the set 
of fundamental terms, give the princifial and fundamental series. 
These four series are generally well developed, but, as already 
remarke<l, other combinations often arise. It appears, however, 
that all the combinations which are mathematically possible do not 
occur with the same frequency. 

Origin of Spectra , — ^The theory of Bohr,® which has already been 
mentioned, offers a remarkalily accurate explanation of the spectra 
of hydrogen and enhanced helium, and gives a physical meaning to 
the terms which has proved very fruitful in suggesting new direc- 

* Phil. Trans. A vols. ccx., ccxii., eexiii., eexvii., eexx. 

^Phil. Mag., vol. xxvi., pp. 1-25; 476-502; 857-^75 (1913); 
vol. xxvii., pp. 506-524 (1913); vol. xxix., pp. 332-335 (1915)* 


tlorts of research. According to thl$ theory, the atoni of an element 
consists of a positivdy chained hucleus surrounded by an appro- 
priate system of electrons, such that the total negative charge of the 
electrons is ecjual to the positive charge of the nucleus. Nearly the 
whole of the mass of the atom is concentrated in the nucleus, which 
is very small in comparison with the distances se^iarating it from the 
electrons. When an electron is removed from its normal position 
by the application of an external stimulus, It may traverse tempo- 
rarily one or another of certain orbits determined by quantum coh^ 
siderations. In each of these orbits it has a certain amount of energy, 
which is assumetl to remain constant While the electron revolves in 
the orbit. Tlie terms of the spectrum are then taken to be propor- 
tional to the respective amounts of energy. When the electron 
returns to its normal position, it comes to an orbit in which, for 
equilibrium, it must possess less energy than it had in the temporary 
orfiit. The difference of energy, which is proportional to the 
difference of the corresponding terms, is emitted as a homogeneous 
radiation, and gives rise to a definite spectral line, while, if tne elec- 
tron occupies successively different orbits on its return, several 
Knes will be produced in succession. The actual spectrum at any 
moment is the summation of the different lines yielded by atoms in 
different states. The term spectrum can thus be regarded as a dia- 
gram of the atom, in Which the nucleus is at the zero of the scale 
(to the right in the diagram), and the strokes are parts of the pos- 
sible orbits. A spectrum line appears when an electron passes from 
one orbit to another on its return towards its normal position in the 
innermost orbit. 

The differences between the arc and enhanced spectra receive a 
simple explanation on the Bohr theory. The lines of an arc spectrum 
are supposed to V>e jjenerated by the disturbance of a single electron 
and its suliseciuent interaction with the nucleus and remaining elec- 
trons. When two electrons are removed from their normal posi- 
tions, and one remains at a great di.stance, the return of the second 
electron generates an entirely different spectrum consisting of the 
enhanced lines. An atom which has lost one or more electrons is 
sahl to be " ionized.’* 

Assuming the hydrogen atom to consist of a nucleus and a single 
electron, the energies of the possible orbits can be calculated, and 
arc found to be proportional to the observed terms N/m *. HcHiim, 
the next lightest element to hydrogen, is believed to have two elec- 
trons, and the mathematical iirobleni of determining their motion 
has not ]^et lx*en solved. If one of the electrons is removed, how- 
ever, the atom is similar to that of hydrogen, except that the nucleus 
has a double positive charge and a greater mass. The resulting 
enhanced terms are therefore calculable. They again have the form 
N/m *, but N has now a much larger value than it has for hydrogen. 

It is represented in both cases by the expression 

where a, m, and E, M, arc respectively the charge and mass of the 
electron and nucleus, h Planck’s constant and c is the velocity of 
light. In the case of hydrogen E*/?, and when the experimental 
values of the various quantities are substituteil in the formula, the 
aeries constant is reproduced with remarkable accuracy. The 
second factor increases with M, so that it will be slightly greater 
for helium than for hydrtigen. Also, the double nuclear charge 
makes the first factor in the expression for N four times as great for 
enhanced helium as it is for hydrogen. These theoretical require- 
ments have been completely verified by experiment, Fowler, calcu- 
lating N for hydrogen and helium from the observed lines, used the 
theoretical expressions to calculate the value of M/m, — i.e. the 
ratio of the masses of the hydrogen atom and the electron — and 
obtained a result in very close agreement with that arrived at by 
direct measurement. Moreover, he has shown® that in the more 
complicated spectra of the alkaline earths, the enhanced line terms 
are also represented by formulae in which N has four times its value 
for arc spectra. 

It has not yet been possible to calculate the theoretical terms of 
other spectra, on account of the mathematical difficulties con- 
nected with the interaction of more than two bodies. The same 
principles, however, are believed to apply to atoms containing many 
electrons, and the physical conceptions of the theory have led to 
valuable information regarding the order of excitation of the lines 
under gradually increasing stimulus. 

Further developments of the theory, taking into account the 
variation of the mass of the electron with velocity required by the 
theory of relativity, have indicated that the lines of the hydrojfen 
and enhanced helium series arc complex, and under high resolution 
should «q)pear to consist of several components. This has l>een veri- 
fied by Paschen,* who found results for helium in remarkable agree- 
ment with the predictions of Sommerfeld. The intensities of the 
several components also are in the ratio calculated by Sommer- 
feld by a special hypothesis. 

Resonance and lanizm^ Potentials.'^Strong support for the Bohr 
theory is given by experiments in which atoms are bombarded by 
electrons, with a view to temporary disintegration. If an electron, 
of charge e falls through a potential difference, V, it acquires a 

• Phil. Trans. A ccxiv., 254 (1914)^ 

* Ann. d. Phys., vol. 1 ., pp. 901-940 (I9i6)« 
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qtiantity of ener^, ev, expressed in appropriate units. If such an 
electron bombards a neutral atom, it is found that no change takes 
place until y reaches a certain value, when there is a sudden radia- 
tion of energy corresponding to a particular line-*-usually a strong 
flame line — m the spectrum of the boml>arded atom. According to 
Bohr’s theory, the energy in this particular radiation is equal to 
where > is the wave-number of the line, and h is Planck’s 
constant. Experiments with w^veral elements show that this critical 
value of V i» 4 etermined by the relation ew^hv. This means that 
the energy of bombardment has been just sufficient to remove the 
electron In the atom from its normal position to the next orbit, and, 
on its return, the electron restores the energy in the fonn of mono- 
chromatic radiation of the appropriate frequency. If v is expressed 
in volts, the wave-number of the emitted line is numerically equal 
to The value of v when emission first takes place is 

known as the “ resonance ” or “radiation” potential. Further, 
by increasing V, it is possible to remove an electron from the atom 
altogether. If the energy, ev, in this case is equated to hv, the 
resulting value of v is found to be equal to the largest term in the 
spectrum — usually the term iS, the limit of the principal scries. 
This term would corresiiond to the innermost orbit of the electron, 
and the result suggests that the energy which must be applied to 
remove an electron from the atom is just equal to the energy pos- 
sessed by the electron when revolving in its normal position. The 
potential required to remove an electron from the atom is known as 
the ” ioniaiftg potential.” It has been determined experimentally 
!for a number of elements and has been found to be in complete 
agreernent with the orbital energy as aUculated from the largest 
term in the spectrum. The Bohr theory thus presents a simple 
picture of the processes taking place in experiments of this type. 

The Stark Effect, — ^The resolution of 8i)e('.tral lines under the 
influence of intense magnetic fields — usually known as the Zeeman 
effect-— has been extensively studied for a large number of elements. 
Somewhat similar effects, but much greater in magnitude, pro- 
duced by an electric field, have been brought to light by Stark,' 
and examine in considerable detail by a number of workers. 
Nicholson and Merton * have shown that the Stark effect may oper- 
ate to an appreciable extent in an ordinary vacuum-tube <lischargc, 
causing a oroadening of the lines. Both the Zeeman and Stark 
effects have been treated on the basis of the Bohr theory,* with 
some success. 

Spectra and the Periodic TaWr,— -Attention is beinj; drawn more 
and more to the relation of the spectrum to the ixiriodic table of 
the elements. While it cannot be said that the relation is known 
with any approach to completeness, a number of important facts 
have been noted which may ultimately prove of great service in the 
interpretation of the table. It has long been known that, when 
doublets or triplets occur in the spectra, the wave-number separa- 
tions of their components (which are constant in the sharp and 
diffuse series) are approximately proportional to the squares of the 
atomic weights of the elements producing the spwtra — so long as 
those elements belong to the same family group. The Zeeman effect 
also is generally the s^inie for lines of corresponding scries in the 
spectra of elements belonging to the same ^roup But perhaps the 
most comprehensive connexion of spectra with the periodic table is 
Established by the “ displacement law ” of Kossel and Sommerfeld.* 
It has been observed that the “ complexity ” of the lines of a series — 
i,e, their character as singlets, doublets or triplets — is constant 
throughout a group, but varies from one group to^ another. The 
displacement law states that, when an element is ionized, the 
enhanced series take on the same type of complexity as the arc 
series produced by the element to the left (i,e, in the preceding 
group) in the periodic table. It is assumed that electrons arrange 
themselves round the nucleus in rings, and that ^>ectrum phenomena 
are produced by electrons in the outer ring. If the outer ring con- 
tains an odd number of electrons, the spectrum will consist of doub- 
lets, while, if the number is even, the spectrum will show triplets 
and singlets. In the periodic table each element contains one outer 
electron more than its neighbour in the preceding group, while a 
group consists of elements having the same number of electrons in 
the outer ring. It follows that the removal of an electron from an 

' Anri, d, Phys,^ vol. xlHL. p. 965 (1914), etc. 

* Phil, Trans, k, vol. ccxvi., p. 459 (1916). 

* Bohr, Danish Acad, Sc, iv., 1, part ii., pp. r-ioo (1918); H. A. 
Kramers, Mfhnoites Acad, St,, Co^nhagen, 8th ser., iii., No. 3, pp. 
S87--384 (1919) ; Epstein, Arm, d, Pkys., vol. 1 , pp., 489-520, 815-840 
(i9t6). 

* Verh, Deut, Ph^s, GeseU, (iplp)* 


element will make the outer ring similar to that of the immediate 
forerunner of the element in the table, and .so make the enhanced 
lines of the first element of the same type of complexity as the arc 
lines of the second, Removal of a second electron would restore the 
arc type of complexity, for the number of outer electrons would 
again become odd or even, as the cjisc might be. A second icwiiza- 
tion is difficult to bring about in most cases, but with silicon it is 
probable that one, two, and even three electrons have been removed, 
Step by step, thus making possible four distinct siiectra. These 
appear to show the alternation of complexity required by the dis- 
placement law. The table above gives the types of scries pro- 
duced by the neutral and ionized elements of the various groups, so 
far as they are known at present. 

The spectra of the higher groups are much more complex tlian those 
of the lower ones. Their s<?rie.s, if they possess any, are possibly of 
a different type from those with which we are familiar. The dis- 
placement law, however, suggests that, by repeated ionizations, 
scries — ^and therefore terms — might be detected in such spectra, 
of the same kind as those of the groups of elements on the left. 
But since^ with each successive ionization, the term constant, N, 
is multiplied in the ratio i :4i:9:i6 — etc., the chief series lines might 
tend rapidly to approach the far ultra-violet and become difficult 
to observe. 

Band Spectra , — Several band spectra have been studiei;! in further 
detail, but it docs not appear that any very fundamental advance in 
our knowledge of the structure of these spectra has been made. 
The discovery of a band spectrum of helium/ however, is probably 
of considerable importance. It has been shown by Fowler® that, 
while the individual bands follpw the ordinary laws of band spectra, 
the heads of some of them are arranged in accordance with the laws 
of line series. In this respect the helium bands appear to be quite 
unique. Unlike the lines of helium, the baruls have not yet been 
traced in any celesiial source. 

7 'he Solar Spectrum.-^k striking feature of continued work on the 
solar spectrum is the identification of a large number of faint lines 
with lines composing the bands of certain compounds, in addition 
to the band lines of carbon and cyanogen previously recognized liy 
Rowland and Ix>ckyer. The jHiCuliarities of the region about the 
G group of Fraunhofer have been shown by Newall ^ to be due to 
the absorption of the well-known hydro-airbon band X4315, and 
the group P has been found by Fowler and Gregory* to include 
the strong ultra-violet band of ammonia having its ma.ximum near 
X3360, In addition, the band of luminous water vapour beginning 
at X3064 has been found by Fowler® to be present in the solar 
spectrum. A large number of previously unknown solar lines have 
thus been accounted for, and it is not improbable that the thousands 
of faint lines which remain unidentified may eventually be traced 
to other band spectra. 

An interesting application of modern theories of spectra to solar 
problems has been made by M. N. Saha.*® On the reasonable assump- 
tion that the composition of the sun is essentially the same as that 
of the earth, it remains to account for the absence of si>ectral indica- 
tions of many of the elements. Dr. Saha urges that the varying 
representation of different elements arises from the varying response 
of these elements to the solar stimulus, depending upon the struc- 
ture of their atoms, and the consequent difference in their ionizing 
potentials. Caesium, for example, has a low ionizing potential 
and is considered to be completely ionized in the sun, so that the 
familiar lines do not appear, while the chief lines of the ionizerl ele- 
ment are out of range. In contrast, swlium has a higher ionizing 
potential and is only partially ionized in the sun, so tliat the lines 
of the neutral atoms appear strongly. Other elements, such as neon 
and argon, have very high ionization potentials, and are not excited 
at all. Dr. Saha finds support for his views in calculations of the 
percentage ionizations of various elements at different tcmix;ratures 
and pressures, and it is possible that the peculiarities of the solar 
spectrum may be satisfactorily explained by these considerations. 

Stellar Spectroscopy . — Our detailed knowledge of the spectra of 
the stars has been greatly advanced by the use of the large tele- 
scopes which have b^n erected, and considerable progress has also 

»W. E. Curtis, Proc, Roy, Soc,, Ixxxix;, 146 (1913); Goldstein, 
Verh. Deut. Phys. Ges., xv., to (1913). 

•Prac. Roy, Soc,, xci., 200 (1915). 

Mtmthh Notices R. A, S., Ixxvi., 640 (1916)* 

*Phil. Trans, A ccxviii., 351 (1918). 

•Proc. Roy. Soc. A. xciv., 472 (1918). 

PhU. Mag. xl., 809 (X920). 
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been made in the interpretation of the stellar lines through expeti- 
ments in the laboratory* In particular, the use of stronger dis- 
charges than had previously been employed has led to the discovery 
of new lines of several elements, which have been identified with the 
lines occurring in the hotter stars. Certain lines of the Wolf-Rayet 
stars, for example, have thus been traced to carbon ^ Merton,* 
and others to oxygen by Fowler and Brooksbank.*^ The general 
outcome of the exj>erimental reproduction of stellar lines is to sup- 
port the view that the order in which the different classes of stars 
had been arranged is a true temperature sequence. This order, pre- 
viously indicate by Secchi and Vogel, is now generally expressed 
by the classification introduced at Harvard by E. C. Pickering, in 
which the most important classes, passing from the white to the 
redder stars, are designated by the letters B, A, F, G, K, M.* On 
passing from the relatively cool M stars to the hot B stars, it is 
necessary, in accordance with the work of Lockyer, to employ a 
gradually increasing stimulus in order to excite the spectra which 
appear at successive stages of the stellar sequence. 

There are certain peculiarities of the successive stellar spectra 
which call for explanation, if it t>e assumed that alt stars are of essen- 
tially the same composition. Thus, at every stage of the stellar 
sequence there are many elements which are not represented at all, 
and different selections of the elements appear at the various stages. 
The earlier attempts to deal with such questions are incompatible 
with modern views as to the origin of spectra. The new theory of 
spectra, however, supplemented by a theory of the temperature 
radiation of gases, has been shown by Dr, M. N. Saha * to provide a 
very probable explanation of most of the phenomena. According to 
this theory, a gas or vapour may emit radiations, or become ionized, 
by subjecting it to appropriate thermal stimulus, depending in part 
upon the density, anci the emissions produced mechanically by the 
s^rk may thus also l)e generated by the action of a sufficiently high 
temperature. Dr. Saha concludes that, under the temperature stimu- 
lus prevailing in the atmosphere of any particular star, certain ele- 
ments arc excited to radiation of their characteristic lines, in accord- 
ance with their resonance and' ionization potentials, while other 
elements are either ionized, or the stimulus is too weak to excite 
the lines by which their presence could be recognized. When an ele- 
ment is completely ionized in this way, it will often happen that the 
most characteristic lines of the modified atoms will lie far in the 
ultra-violet, outside the range of possible observation, so that the 
element will escape detection. Again, under the action of the highest 
temperatures, a second step in ionization may set in, producing still 
more refrangible chief lines as a rule, so that even the elements which 
yield enhanced lines in the ordinary range of spectrum at some stages 
will eventually cease to be represented. The simplification of the 
spectra of the hotter stars thus receives an acceptable explanation ; 
the surviving elements nmresented in the spectra are those for which 
the maximum amount ot energy is required to produce the succes- 
sive ionizations, or those for which these conditions yield lines of 
sufficient intensity within the range of spectrum which is open to 
observation. Preliminary calculations of the probable temperatures 
at which such changes of spectrum would occur are in substantial 
agreement with the temperatures of the various classes of stars 
deuced froiii spectro-photometric observations by Wilsing and 
Scheiner, It therefore seems probable that temperature is the con- 
trolling factor in determining the character of the si>cctrum given 
by a star, and, as Dr. Saha remarks: '' 'Fhe stellar spectra may be 
regarded as unfolding to us, in an unbroken sequence, the physical 
processes succeeding each other as the temperature is continually 
varied fro a 3000*^ to 40,000®.” 

Biuliooraphy. — To the works mentioned in the earlier article 
the following should be added -Eder and Valenta, A Has tytnscher 
Spektren (1911); P. ‘Zeeman, Researches in Magneto-Optks (1913); 
J. Stark, uts Atomionen chemischer Elemente und ihre Kanalstrahlcn- 
sj^ctren (1913); T. Lyman, 'fhe Spectroscopy of the Extreme Ultrn- 
Violet (1914}; A. Sommerfeld, Atombau und Spektrallinien (1921); 
L. Silberstein, Report on the Quantum Theory of Spectra (1^20); 
A. L. Hughes, ” Report on Photo-Electricity, including Ionising 
and Radiating Potentials and Related Effects,” BulL of National 
Research Council, Washington (1921); A. Fowler, Series in Line 
Spectra, Phys. Soc., London (1921). (A. F.) 

SPEE, COUNT MAXIMILIAN VON (i86i->i9i4), German 
admiral, was born June 23 1861 at Copenhagen. He was first 
officer of the battleship ** Brandenburg ** when it was sent to 
East Asia in 1899 during the Chinese boxer disturbances. In 

^Proc. Roy, Soc,, A, xci., 408 (TO15). 

* Monthly Notices, K,A.S,, fxxvif., 511 (1917). 

* 'Fhe work of M. N. Russell, in general agreement with that of 
l.ockyer, renders it probable that the true seq^uence is from M 
to B with increasing temperature, and thence from B to M with 
decreasing temperature, the density increasing throughout. Stars 
of rising temperature, on account of their great volume, have been 
called giants,” those of falling temperature ” dwarfs/* Differences 
between the spectra of giants and dwarfs of the same spectral class 
have been found by Adams (see Monthly Notices, R*A,S,, Ixxxi., 334). 

*Froc, Roy, Soc., A, xeix., 135 (1921)1 


1908 he was chief of the staff 6! the North Sea command, and in 
19x3 he was appointed chief in command of the Cruiser Squadron. 
When the World War broke out he was on* a voyage with this 
squadron from Tsing-tau to the South Sea Islands. He was hard 
pressed by British and Japanese naval forces, but was at an 
advantage when he was engaged on Nov. i 19x4 off Coronet on 
the Chilean coast by Adml. Cradock with a British squadron 
which was inferior to his own in numbers and speed, as well as in 
range and weight of fire. Adml. Cradock went down with his 
ship, the ** Cape of Good Hope,” and the ** Monmouth ” was 
also sunk. On the following Dec. 8 Count Spee’s squadron was 
drawn into action off the Falkland Is. by the powerful cruiser 
squadron of Adml. Sturdee which had been sent out to look for 
him. Count Spec's own ship, the “ Scharnhorst, " was sunk, he 
himself and his two sons going down with all hands. The 
".Gneisenau " was also sunk, as were the ** Ldpzig " and the 
“ Niirnberg." The light cruiser ** Dresden " escaped, but was 
afterwards sunk off Juan Fernandez in the Pacific. 

SPIELHA6EN, FRIEDRICH VON (1829-1911), German novel- 
ist {see 25.667), published during his later years Freigeboren 
(1900); Die schdnen Amerikanerinnen (1902); UlHffto (1903); 
and Am Wege (1903). He died at Charlottenburg, Berlin, Feh. 
25 1911. 

SPIERS. RICHARD PHENfi (1838-1916), English architect 
and author. Phen6 Spiers occupied a unique position amongst 
the English architects of the latter half of the 19th century, his 
long mastership of the architectural school at the Royal Academy 
having given him the opportunity of moulding and shaping the 
minds of more than a generation of students. He was educated 
in the engineering department of King's College, London, and 
proceeded thence to the atelier Questel of the Ecolc des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, for upwards of three years, a method of study rare 
for an architectural student in those days. On his return he won 
the gold medal and travelling scholarship of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1865 the Soane medal of the R.I.B.A. Ih 1871, after he 
had worked in the offices of Sir Digby Wyatt and William Bur- 
ges, he gained second premium with a spirited design (showing a 
good deal of the Nco-Grec feeling consequent on his French train- 
ing) for the new Criterion building, London. His work of about 
this period included Lord Monkswcll’s house, Chelsea. Phcn6 
Spiers travelled in France, Spain, Egypt, Syria and the East, and 
besides his record of more purely architectural data, he made 
many water-colour sketches showing much talent and facility. 
He was a frequent exhibitor at various galleries, and a good 
specimen of liis art — the loggia at Hampton Court — is in the 
Victoria and Albert museum. His works and publications were 
many, and covered a wide ground. Amongst them are his new 
edition of James Fergusson's History of Architecture and the 
further volumes on Indian and Eastern art; Architectural Draw^ 
ing; The Architecture of Greece and Rome (conjointly with the late 
W. J. Anderson) ; The Mosque at Damascus; and the articles on 
Persian and Roman Architecture in Dr. Russell Sturgis's Dic- 
tionary of A rchitccture, besides an edition of Pugin's Normandy, 
I'or the E.B. Spiers wrote most of the articles dealing with ar- 
chitecture. The position to which his erudition and ability en- 
titled him was fully recognized in other countries as well as his 
own, as is shown by his election to membership of many foreign 
societies in France, Spain and America. He died in London 
Oct. 3 1916. 

SPIRITUALISM: see psychical research. 

SPITSBEROEN {see 25.708). — The highest peaks in Spits- 
bergen are believed to be Mount Newton, 5,676 ft., and Mount 
?oincar6, 5,446 ft., both in the eastern part known as New 
FMesland. Mount Eidsvoll in King James Land is 4»770 ft. and 
Mount Monaco on Prince Charles Foreland is 3,543 ft. 

Geology, — Considerable exploration has not greatly modified the 
main conception of the geological structure. The old rocks of the 
W., generally described as the Hekla Hook series, seem to be of 
Silurian age to which may also he ascribed the so-called Archaean 
rocks of the N.W. There are no Permo-Carboniferous r^cks in King 
Tames Land and the Strips of rocks on the N.E. side of Prince Charles 
Foreland and the opposite shores of the mainland, formerly ^trib- 
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itted to th&t age, are now known to be Tertiary. Certain of the cotA 
measures in Advent Bay prove to be of Cretaceousand nm Tertiary 
and these Cretaceous beds probably appear also below the 
Tertiary beds in Lowe Sound. 

An extinct volcano and several hot springs with a temperature of 
to 82^ F. were discovered in Bock Bay, off Wood Bay, in 1910. 
The volcano seems to date from a later period than any other 
volcanic manifestation found in Spitsbergen. Research has proved 
that dislocation has played a great part in determining the main 
features of the fiord system, esf>ecially in Ice Fjord where the 
course of the fjord has been decided by great faults. 

Climate ^ — ^From the meteorological data now available, including 
eight years’ records from Green Harbour, the following means may 
be given: Cape Thordsen, Jan. 0*3® F., July 39*9® F.; Green Har- 
bour. Jan. 6*7®, July 397®; Axel I. (Lowe Sound), Jan. i*6®, July 
ao*3®; S.E. of Edge I., Jan. 1*5®, Aug. 37’4'*; Bear I., Feb. 10-4* 
Aug. 40*1®. The mean annual precipitation at Green Harbour is 
11*6 in.; Prince Charles Foreland has more and the interior of 
Spitsbergen less. 

Exploration. — There is little doubt that the land called Sval- 
bard (“cool coast in the Icelandic annals, discovered by 
Norsemen in 1194, was really Spitsbergen. If Spitsbergen was 
forgotten by the Norsemen it was possibly rediscovered by 
Russian hunters from the White Sea in the isth or i6th cen- 
turies or at least previous to Barents* rediscovery in r 596. 

Recent exploration in Spitsbergen has been devoted mainly 
to geological work, largely with economic ends in view, and 
detailed cartographical survey. A German expedition under Lt. 
Schroeder-Strana in 1912 came to grief on the N. coast, after the 
loss of the leader. Half the staff were lost and the survivors 
were rescued by Norwegians under A. Staxrud. 

The principal survey work has been done by Norwegians working 
in small parties every summer since 1906, assisted by grants from the 
Norwegian State. These parties have been successively com- 
inandea by G. Isachsen, A. Staxrud and A. Hoel, and have mapped 
in detail the western side of the mainland from the N. coast to the 
South Cape. The work is expedited by the use of photogrammetric 
methods to assist triangulation. The detailed survey of Prince 
Charles Foreland has been completed by Dr. W. S. Bruce and 
assistants who have also mapped the area between Klaas Billen and 
Sassen bays. Swedish surveyors have mapped the land round Low^e 
S^und and Braganza Bay. The Prince of Monaco has shown con- 
tinued interest in Spitsbergen exploration by giving assistance to 
several explorers, including the Swiss H. Stoll who in 1913 crossed the 
unknown country between Lowe Sound and Agardh bay on Stor 
Fjord. Lt. W. Filchner in 1910 surveyed the claciated region 
between Temple Bay and Mohn Bay. In 1920 J. M. Wordie scaled 
several of the highest peaks on theW. coast, including Mounts 
Monaco, Rudmose and Barents. Hydrographic surveys nave been 
carrietl out by G. Isachsen and others on the W. coast and in Green 
Harbour, by W. S. Bruce in Foreland Sound, Klaas Billen and 
Sassen bays and Stor Fjord. Swedish Government surveyors have 
been at work in Lowe Sound. Ocejinographical work has been done in 
Spitsbergen waters by Dr. F. Nansen. The Norwegian Government 
has maintained a wireless telegraph station and meteorological 
observatory in Green Harbour since 191 1. A German meteorological 
station was founded in Eleltoft Haven, Cross Bay, in 1910 as the 
outcome of a visit by Prince Henry of Prussia and Count Zeppelin 
when experiments with dirigible balloons were conducted. This 
station was abandoned in Sent. 1914. In 1020 Norway opened a 
new meteorological and geophysical station for aerological and geo- 
magnetic research. Besides the Norwegian state wireless station 
at Green Harbour, there were in 1921 seven others (4 Norwegian, 
2 English and one Swedish). In Aug. 1921 a Norwegian Church 
was consecrated at Longyear City. 

Mining , — The development of the coal-fields has proceeded 
rapidly, greatly stimulated during the war by the scarcity and 
high price of coal in Scandinavia. The coal-mine in Longyear 
Valley, Advent Bay, which had been under American owner- 
ship since 1905, was sold in 1916 to Norwegians who have been 
assiduous in their export. Several other Norwegian mines have 
started, notably in Kings Bay, Green Harbour and Hjorth 
Haven in Advent Bay. Swedish mines were opened in Lowe 
Sound (Braganza Bay) in 1917. There are Russian mines in 
Green Harbour and Dutch mines at Cape Boheman. British 
enterprise, hampered by war conditions, revived in 1919 in the 
coal-bearing areas in Klaas Billen Bay and Lowe Sound. By 
1920 practically all the coal-bearing areas were annexed by one 
or other company and at least five mines had reached the export 
stage. The total amount of coal exported in 1919 was 90,000 
tons, all of which went tp Norwegian ports, including some to 
Narvik for the Wedish railways. The coal exported so far is of 


Tertiary and Cretaceous age and proves to be good steam coal. 
Bituminous coal of Carboniferous age will soon be available for 
export. Jurassic coal occurs but is of poor quality and no longer 
worked. Mining continues throughout the year but the export 
season at present is from June to Sept. The largest mining camp 
is Longyear City in Advent Bay, housing some 400 men in sum- 
mer and 300 in winter. Np other minerals besides coal are as 
yet exploited commercially, but large deposits of iron ore (36% 
iron) and gypsum arc known, as well as smaller deposits of zinc 
and asbestos. Signs of oil have been reported. A Norwegian 
company is exporting coal from Bear Island. The approximate 
area (in sq. m.) of estates owned by various nationals in Spits- 
bergen is as follows: British 6,500, Norwegian 900, Swedish 400, 
Russian 60 and Dutch 10. Whaling was revived in Spitsbergen 
waters in 1905, abandoned in 1912 and restarted during the 
World War. The only station is now in Green Harbour, Winter 
fur-hunting is pursued by a few Norwegians. 

Political History . — The question of political control had been 
discussed since about 1870, mainly by Norway, Sweden and 
Russia, without any solution being found. Spitsbergen there- 
fore occupied the curious position of being terra nullius. In 1907, 
however, Norway again opened negotiations for an interna- 
tional conference to decide the question of sovereignty, and one 
was held at Christiania in July-Aug. 1910, followed by another 
in T912, without definite result. In July 19x4 a conference 
which included also representatives of Britain, France, Belgium, 
the United States, Holland and Germany tried to devise a form 
of administration consistent with the country remaining a 
terra nulliusy but the outbreak of the World War put an end to 
the discussions. In 1919 the Supreme Council conferred the 
sovereignty of Spitsbergen, including Bear I., on Norway. The 
signatories of the treaty were Great Britain and the British 
Dominions, France, Italy, the United States, Japan, Holland, 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden. The rights and territories of 
nationals other than those of Norway are safeguarded, and 
Norway is not allowed to show preferential treatment to Nor- 
wegian mining companies or to levy taxes except for expendi- 
ture on the administration. Disputed claims to estates were to 
be decided by a neutral commission presided over by a Dane. 

Bibliography, — The literature is in the main scattered in i^riod- 
ical publications; specially useful are Ymer (Stockholm), Vi^n- 
skapsselskapeis skrifler (Christiania), Naturen (Bergen), Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine and KHultats des Campagnes Scientifiques^ par 
Albert I., Prince de Monaco, vol. xl., xli., and xlv. Two modern 
works giving recent history and economic <Ievelopments are Spits- 
bergen: its exploration^ hunting and mineral riches^ by R. N. Rudmose 
Brown (1020), and Spitsbergens Natur og Historic, by G. Holmsen 
(1911). *^Fra Ishavet ” by G. Isachsen in Det Norske Geografiske 
Selskabs Aarbok (1916^19) gives much information about Norwegian 
hunters. The Dutch Discovery and Mapping of Spitsbergen 1596- 
182Q, by F. C. Wieder (Amsterdam, 1919L has many reproductions 
of early maps. The meteorological observations at Green Harbour 
are published annually in Jahrbuch des Norwegischen Meteorologischen 
Instituts (Christiania). Mit Zeppelin nach Spitzbergen, by A, Miethe 
and H. Hergesell (Berlin loii), is noteworthy for the excellence of its 
illustrations, including colour plates. Some of the results of the 
Norwegian surveys are collectai in Exp6dition Isachsen au Spitsberg 
iQOQ-io. (Christiania 1916). The geomorphol- 

ogy of Spitsbergen is explained by G. de Geer, ” On the physiographi- 
cal evolution of Spitsbergen ” in Geog. Anmlert I. (Stockholm 1919). 

(R. N. R. B.) 

SPORTS AND GAMES. — The tendency towards “internation- 
alism** in competitive sports and games had been rapidly grow- 
ing in inteasity, partly as a result of the establishment of the 
Olympic Games, from 1896 onwards; but it was rudely inter- 
rupted by the World War, and conditions were still unfavourable 
up to 1921 for more than a limited renewal. The decade from 
1911 to 1921 offers no proper material, therefore, for a consistent 
history in this fields by way of supplement to the separate 
articles in the earlier volumes of this Encyclopaedia; nor, indeed, 
in the case of most sports and games, as carried on in x 9 10-21, 
had there been more than minor changes, either in equipment, 
methods or rules. So far as British and American interests, 
however, are concerned, the chief statistics, as regards the main 
events in the more important sports and games, are recorded 
in the following sections. 
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AthkUcs, Track and Field.^^The Olympic Games were held at 
Stockholm in July 1912, the highest numt^r of points being scored 
by the United States, and ag:ain at Antwerp in 1920, the 7th Olym- 
piad being projected for Pans in 1924. 

While the United States won the track and field events of the 
1920 Olympic games in Antwerp by a considerable margin in the 
point score, and set new records in the pole vault, the high jump, 
and the 400-metre hurdles, the Atpcricans totalled only 9 first places, 
the same as the team of 24 men from Finland. The ^'stars’’ of the 
American team were C. W. Paddock in the 100 metres, Allan Wood- 
ring in the 200 metres, Frank Loomis in the 400-metre hurdles, 
Richard Landon in the high jump, Frank Foss in the pole vault, 
Pat Ryan in the hammer, Pat McDonald in the 56-lb. weight, and 
H. H. Brown, the individual winner in the 3000-metre team rac-e, the 
only American to win a distance event. In swimming the Americans 
were supreme, with Duke Kahanamoku and Keatoha, both of 
Hawaii, Norman Ross, Ethelda Bleibtrey, Aileen Riggin and 
Charlotte Boyle. The winners at the American eastern college 
meetings were t 1911, Cornell ; 19^2, Pennsylvania; 1913, Pennsyl- 
vania; 1914, Cornell; 1915, Cornell; 1916, Cornell; 1918, Cornell; 
1919, Cornell; 1020, Pennsylvania; 1921, California. Princeton won 
agamst Oxford (July 8 1920) at Queen's Clubj London, by 6 events 
to 4. At the Pennsylvania Relay Games (April yy- May i 1920) the 
Oxford- Cambridge 2-m. team, Tatham, Stallard, Milligan and 
Rudd, set a new world’s record of 7 min. 50 { sec. 

Cricket. — Before the war English cricket was in a flourishing 
condition. The visit of a South African team to Australia in 1910-1, 
in which the South Africans did hardly as well as had been cx|)ectetl, 
served as a prelude to the so-called Triangular Tournament of 1912; 
and in the meantime an English team under the management ol the 
Marylcbone Cricket Club carried through a successful tour in 
1911-2. Of i8 eleven-a-stdc matches the M.C.C. team lost only 
the first test match; four were drawm, and 18, including four test 
matches, were won by the Englishmen. At the end of 1910 a team 
sent to South Africa by the M.C.C. won two and lost three test 
matches. In 1912 the interest in county cricket was largely eclipsed 
by the Triangular Tournament iKJtween England, Australia and 
South Africa, in which nine test matches were played, England 
proved victorious, winning four matches (three against South Africa 
and one against Australia) and drawing twice with Australia, owing 
to bad weather. The Australians beat the South Afric^ins twice. 
Of the 102 matches played up to 1920 between England and Aus- 
tralia, England won 46 and Australia 35. Of those played in England 
the home team won t? and Australia 8, and 17 were drawn. In 
those played in Australia England won 30 and Australia 27, three 
being drawn. In 1921, however, in their visit to England, the 
Australians won an easy victory. ^ 

A new method of deciding the English county championship was 
inaugurated in 1911. With the idea of discouraging the players 
from aiming at drawn matches, five points were given for a win, and 
three points (with one point to the losing side) for a first-innings 
victory. The championship was won by Warwickshire in 1911, by 
Yorkshire in 1912 and by Kent in 1913. In 1914 the championship 
was not dwided owing to the outbreak of war, but the M.C.C, 
Committee adjudged Surrey the winners. It was resumed in 1919, 
when a new system was adopted, by which only wins counted, the 
winners being the county with the highest proportion of wins to 
matches played. Yorkshire was at the head of the list in 1919, and 
Middlesex in 1920 and 1921. 

The Oxford and Cambridge match was not played between 1915 
and 1918. In 1911, 1914 and 1919 Oxford won, and in 1912, 1913 
and 1921 Cambridge were the winners, the match in 1920 being 
drawn. From 1911 to 1921, with the exception of the years 1915 to 
1918, when the match was not played, Eton won against Harrow. 

English FooibalL — (i) Rugby 1911a French team for the first 
time was victorious in an international match, beating Scotland in 
Paris. In the same season Wales beat Fmgland, Ireland, Scotland 
and France; Ireland beat England, Scotland and France; England at 
Twickenham l>cat Scotland and France. In 1912 all the interna- 
tional matches that took place in the United Kingdom were won by 
the fifteen playing in its own country. England defeated Wales and 
Ireland, but narrowly lost to Scotland. Ireland boat ScoUand and 
Wales, and Wales beat Scotland. In no match was I'rance vic- 
torious. A strong South African team l>egan a tour in Great Britain 
in the autumn of 1912. After gaining several decisive victories over 
counties, the South Africans lost to Newport, were with great 
difliculty victorious over Llanelly, the Uniteu Services and I^ndon, 
beat Oxford and Cambridge Universities, were narrowly beaten at 
Twickenham by another London fifteen, and easily beat Scotland at 
Edinburgh. They next gained their most decisive victory at Dublin, 
securing 36 i:K3ints against Ireland, and beat Wales by a try at 
Cardiff, but lost to Swansea by the same margin. In the inter- 
national matches in 1913 England defeated Scotland, Wales, Ireland 
and France; Wales beat Scotland, Ireland and France; Scotland 
l>eat Ireland and France; and Ireland beat France. In 1914 England 
beat Scotland, Wales, Ireland and France; Wales beat Scotland, 
Ireland and France; and Ireland beat Scotland and France. From 
1915 to 1919 the matches were not played. In 1920 England I>cat 
ScoUand, Ireland and France; Wales beat England, Ireland and 
France; Scotland beat Wales, Ireland and France; and France beat 


Ireland. The Univereity match went in favour of Oxford in 19 10, 
1911., and I9I3> Cambridge won in 1912, 1914, 1915 and 1920. 

AssaciaHon , — In 1910 a tour was undertaken in Brazil by the 
Corinthian Footl^all Club, and another in North America in 1911-2. 
From 1907 to 1914 amateur international football wasafifected by a 
dissension among English clubs. In consequence of the Football 
Association insisting upon the admission of professional clubs 
(so-called) to the district aswiations, a large number of amateur 
clubs, including the Umversity, College and Public Schools Club, 
seceded to form the Amateur Football Association. The officers of 
the army, while sympathizing with the seceders, considered it 
advisable for the sake of regimental football to retain their con- 
nexion with the Football Association. But in 1911-2 they used 
their influence to promote a reconciliation. A conference was held 
at which the delegates of the two associations only failed to arrive 
at an agreement because the older hody would not accept an arrange- 
ment by which the younger could receive the adherence of newly 
formed amatciir dubs. In 1914, however, the Football Association 
and the Amateur Football Association sank their differences. The 
Amateur elevens of the Football Association won matches with 
Wales, Belgium, France and Holland in 1910-1, but lost to Ireland. 
In 1911-2, besides victories at the Olympic Games, they defeated 
Ireland, Wales, Denmark, Holland and Belgium. The Amateur 
Football Association teams beat Wales and France in both seasons. 
The full representative eleven of the Football Association defeated 
Ireland and Wales in 191 1 and drew with Scotland. Ireland lost to 
Wales and Scotland, and Scotland drew with Wales. In 1912 
England and Scotland again played an indecisive match, but both 
beat Wales and Ireland; Wales lost three matches. In 1913 England 
Ijeat Scotland and Wales; Wales beat Ireland and drew with Scot- 
land; Scotland beat Ireland; and Ireland beat England. In 1914 
England beat Wales; 5 ^otland l>eat England; Ireland beat England 
and Wales and drew with Scotland ; and Wales drew with Scotland. 
In 1920 England beat Scotland and Ireland ; Wales beat England and 
drew with Ireland and Scotland; and Scotland beat Ireland. The 
Football Association Cup was won in 1911 by Bradford City, in 
1912 by Barnsley, in 1913 by Aston Villa, in 1914 l^ Burnley, in 
1915 by Sheffield Uniteef, and m 1920 by Aston Villa. The champion- 
ship of the Football League was carried off by Manchester United in 

1911, by Blackburn Rovers in 1912, by Sunderland in I9y, by 
Blackburn Rovers in 1914, by Everton in 1915, and by West Brom- 
wich Albion in 1920. The principal trtmhy of the Amateur Football 
Association was won in T911 by the Old Malvernians, in 1912 by 
Oxford City, in 1913 by the New Crusaders, in 1914 by Ealing, and 
in 1920 by Dulwich Hamlet. The Arthur Dunn ciip for public school 
clubs fell to the Old Reptonians in 1911, to the Old Malvernians in 

1912, to the Old Brightonians in I9T3, to the Old Reptonians in 
1914, to the Old Wykehamists in 1920, and to the Old Carthusians 
in 1921. Oxford won the University rriatch in 1911 and Cambridge 
won in 19X2, I913, 1915; in 1914 and 1920 the niatch was drawn. 

American Fooil>aU.-^{ all amateur sjxirts in America, college 
football (the Americiin Rugby game) drew the largest crowds and 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. Occasional professional teams 
drew big gate receipts, especially in Ohio and Michigan, where the 
professional game was popular, but in general it was not encouraged. 
After 1908 a number of colleges abandoned football Vxcause of the 
deaths and injuries that resulted from the old-style mass playing. 
In the following years, especially in 1910 and 1912, radical revisions 
of the old rules were made ; the new rules were designed to foster a 
more open style of play and to make the game more interesting to 
spectators. The periods of play, formerly two halves of 35 min. 
each, were altered to four periods of 15 min. each, with an inter- 
mission of one minute between the first and second, and third and 
fourth periods, and 15 min. between the second and third periods. 
The playing field, from goal line to goal line, was shortened from 
no to 100 yd. and each side was given four trials in which to make 
the required 10 yd. The removal of the restrictions on the forward 
pass was one of the most conspicuous changes ; this with other new 
rules, had the effect of encouraging an oi»en, running game, in 
which the advantage lay rather in quick thinking and skillful play- 
ing tlian in mere weight or strength. ^ The full possibilities of the 
new rules w^ere not realized for some time, but, as familiarity with 
them increased, the play became more spectacular, and there was 
no question that the game had been improved from the standpoint 
of lx)th spectator and player. Ordinarily the schedule of football 
games was not designed to determine the champion team among 
eastern cx)lleges; therefore in reviewing the football games of the 
decade 1910-20 the choice of the strongest teams is to some extent a 
matter of opinion. F>om 1910 to 1915, inclusive, Harvard Uni- 
versity had a succession of strong teams, Which in nearly every year 
gained what appeared to be a clear title to the championship. The 
succession was interrupted in 1911, however, when Princeton 
defeated both Harvard and Y ale. I n the next year the honours went 
to the smaller colleges — especially the university of Pittsburgh and 
Colgate University— and this was interpreted as due in part to the 
fact that the new rules had removed certain handicaps from the less 
powerful teams. Football probably had never been so popular as in 
1916; it was estimated that in that year 35,000 ^mes Were played 
throughout the United States, with an attendance of 6<50o,ooo. 
Owing to the entrance of the United States into the war, the 
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major teams pmcttcally cancelled their schedules durine the two 
following years* but in tne army and navy every unit ha(f its learn. 
A full schedule was played by the A.E.F.* the winners being the 
89th Div. team, captained and coached by Captain Gcrhardt of 
West Point. The resumption of college games in the east in 1919 
showed that college football had lost none of its popularity, One of 
the stroi^st teams of 1919 was that of Pennsylvania State College, 
though Harvard went through the season without experiencing 
defeat. Despite a tie with Harvard, IVinceton was generally con- 
ceded to have had the best team turned out in the east in 1920, the 
first really normal year of play after the war. The tendency among 
colleges was more and more towards open play, with much kicking 
and forward passing. The east, however, continued to play a far 
more conservative game than was popular in the west and south. 
Among the colleges of the middle west the strongest teams were 
Michigan (1910), Minnesota and Michigan (1911), Wisconsin 
(1912), Chicago (1913), Illinois (1914), Illinois and Minnesota 
Ohio State (1916-7), Illinois (1918^), Ohio State (1920). 
Ohio State, champions of the middle-west group in 1920, played an 
intersectional match at Pasadena at the Festival of Roses in that 
year with the university of California, and was Imdly defeated. The 
large attendance at football matches led to the construction of 
immense stadiums of concrete and steel to accommodate the crowds. 
Two of the^ stadiums, those at Harvard and at Syracuse University, 
had been constructed before 1010; after that year there were built a 
number of others, among which the most noteworthy were, perhaps, 
those at the university of Chicago, Yale (the “ Yale Bowl the 
university of Michigan, Princeton (the Pahner Memorial stadium), 
the university of Pennsylvania and the college of the City of New 
York. The greatest of these structures, the Yale Bowl, has exterior 
dimensions of 940 by 744 ft. and a permanent seating capacity of 
61,000. This huge amphitheatre cost more than $500,000 and is 
considerably larger than the Roman Colosseum, whicn had a seating 
capacity of about 45,000. The Palmer stadium at Princeton pro- 
vides seats for 41,000 and cost $350,000. 

The Association gsimii made remarkable gains in popularity not 
only among American colleges and the country clubs, but among 
the big industries as well. Each year the United States Football 
Assn, conducted a national cup competition, the final round of which 
was won in 1920 by the Ben Miller Athletic Club of St. Louis from 
the Fall River Club of Quincy, Mass. Previous winners include the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., the Fall River Rovers, and the Brooklyn 
Field Club. 

Baseball^ the universal American sport, occupied the attention of 
the public in the United States chiefly as a professional game in 
whicn the leading cities were represented by baseball teams com- 
prising two major leagues — the Ameriain and the National. At the 
end of each year the winning teams of the two leagues played what 
was known as the world series for the championship. During 
J9iO“ao these contests were by far the most popular of aJI annual 
«fx)rting events. This is indicated by the attendance and gate 
receipts, which in 1920 were 174,414 and $564,800, respectively, and 
in 1919, 236,928 and $722^414, as against an attendance of 125,222 
and receipts of $173,980 m 1910. In the following list of world- 
series contests since 1910, the name of the winning team is given 
first, that of the losing team second, and the score m games third: 
1910, Philadelphia (American League) w. Chicago (National 
League), 4 — i ; 191 1. Philadelphia (A.L.) vs. New York (N.L.), 4--2 ; 
1912, Boston (A.L.) vs. New York (N.L.), 4 — ^3, one game tied; 
1013, Philadelphia (A.L.^ vs. New York (N.L.), 4 — 1; 1914, Boston 
(^N.L.) vs, Philadelphia (A.L.), 4 — 0; I 9 i 5 » Boston (A.L.) vs. Phila- 
delphia (N.L.), 4 — I ; 1916, Boston (A.L.) vs, Brooklyn (N.L.), 4 — i ; 
1017, Cnicago (A.L.) vs. New York (N.L.), 4 — 2; 1918, Boston 
(A.L.) vs. Chicago (N.L.), 4—2; 1919 Cincinnati (N.L.) vs. Chicago 
(A.L.), 5 — ^3; 1920, Cleveland (A.L.) vs. Brooklyn (N.L.), 5 — 2. In 

n an attempt was made to organize a third major league, known 
e Federal, but this was unsuccessful, and at the end of the 
following season it was amalgamated with the two older leagues. 
After 1919 baseball was for a time under a cloud, owing to charges 
that certain members of the Chicago American League team had 
been bribed by outside persons to lose the 1919 world series. The 
accused players were expelled from organized baseball, and there 
was a general oyerhauHii, with the result that final authority over 
the game was giyen to Kcuesaw Mountain Landis, a l^cderal judge 
known for his proficiency in the law and his knowledge of baseball. 
During the World War American soldiers carried the game to 
England and France, where it was a favorite diversion in the camps 
of Canadian and U.S. soldiers. The professional game enjoyed an 
extraordinary revival after the war, the crowds breaking all records, 
especially since Sunday playing was more generally permitted by 
law than before. Colleges generally resumed the game, though 
interest in college baseball was slight in comparison with interest 
in college football. 

Lawn Tennis. — ^American players, during 19IO-2I, were in the 
forefront, but an increasingly high standard of play was being 
showri among other nationafities besides the British and American, 
notably the French and Japanese. The International Davis Cup was 
won by Australia in 191 1 and 1914, by the British Isles in 1912, and 
by the United States in 1913 and 1920. In 1911 the United States 
team (Lamed, McLoughfin, Little and Bundy), were beaten by 


Australia (Brookes, Dunlop and Heath) after beating Great Britain 
(Dixon, Lowe and Beamish), In 1912 Great Britain (Dixon, Parke 
and Beamish) defeated Australia (Brookes, Heath and Dunlop). 

United States (Hackett, McLoughlin, Little and 
Williams) beat Great Britain (Parke, Dixon, and Roper- Barrett). 
In 1914 Australia (Brookes, Wilding, Dunlop and Doust) Iwat the 
United^ States (McLoughlin, Williams, Behr and Bundy); Mc- 
Loughlin defeated Brookes in a memorable match (14-16, 6-^ 6-3), 
and Wilding by 6-2. 6-3, 2-6 and 6- 2, but McLoughlin and Bundy 
lost the doubles to Brookes and Wilding. In 1920 the United States 
(Hardy, Johnston, Tilden, Williams and Garland) defeated Great 
Britain, France and Australia. 

In the Englisli singles (world’s) championships A. F, Wilding 
won in 1911, 1012 and 1913; N. E. Brookes in 1914; G. L. Patterson 
in 1919; and W. T. TiMen in 1920 and 1921. Mrs. Lambert Cham- 
bers won the English ladies’ singles in 1911, 1913 and 1914; Mrs. 
Larcornlxi in 1912; and Mile. S. I.^nglen in 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
In the English covered court championship A. H. Gobert won the 
singles in 1911, 1912, 1920 and 1921; Gobert and M. J. G. Ritchie 
won the doubles in 1911, Wilding and S. N. Doust won the doubles 
in 1912 and 1913. P. M. Davson won the English singles in 1913 
and 1919. In 1914 Ritchie won the English singles and m 1014 and 
1921 r. M. Mavrogordato and Davson won the doubles. In 1919 
the English doubles were won by R. Lycett and R. W. Heath, and 
in 1920 by (jobert and Lycett. 

In the United States, William A, Lamed won the championship 
for the seventh time in 1911, his experience proving too much for 
the challenifer, Maurice F. McLoughlin; the doubles went to Ray- 
mond D. Little and Gustave Touchard, while Miss Hazel Hotchkiss 
won the women’s title for the third time. In 1912 McLoughlin won 
the American championship, Lamed not l>eing in the tournament ; 
McLoughlin and Thomas Bundy won the doubles from Little and 
Touchard, and Mary Browne won the women’s championship. The 
outbreak of war in 1914 robl)ed the Newport tournament of interest. 
The German team was interned in England on the way home. 
Meantime Williams won the national title, and McLoughlin and 
Bundy the doubles. In 1915 much attention was paid to building 
im the junior tournaments. There was no international competition. 
William M. Johnston, of California won the championship. With 
Clarence T. Grifiin, another Californian, he also won the doubles. 
Miss Molla Bjurstedt (later Mrs. Mallory), won the woniep's 
championship. In 1916 the United States was the world’s lawn- 
tennis centre. The season was marked by the app^rance of two 
Japanese players, Kumagae and Mikami, in the principal tourna- 
ments. Williams won the national singles title, Johnston and 
Griffin the doubles. Miss Bjurstedt took every title she contested. 
In 1917, with the United States in the war, tennis was transferred 
to the array and navy, all the ranking 10 players being in the services. 
The “ patriotic ” singles, in lieu of a national championship, was won 
by R. JL. Murray, a Californian settled in the east. In 1918 R. L. 
Murray won the title in straight sets from William T. Tilden. 
Tilden and Vincent Richards won the doubles title. In 1919 Johns- 
ton won the singles title from Tilden, while Brookes and Gerald 
Patterson, from Australia, took the doubles. Brookes, Patterson, 
Lycett and Thomas, of Australia, invaded the United States, but 
were beaten at Forest Hills, 4 matches to o, by Johnston and 
Williams, and in the doubles by Tilden and Johnston. In 1920 Tilden 
won back the singles titles from Johnston, while Johnston and 
Grifiin won the doubles. 

Polo . — The United States retained the cup against England at 
Meadowbrook in 1911, winning by 2 to o, the American team 
consisting of the famous “ big four,” Lawrence Waterbury and J. M. 
Waterbury (forwards), Harry Payne Whitney (No. 3), and Devereux 
Milburn (back) ; in 1913 the same team won again by 2 matches to o. 
In 1914 Lord WimU)rne’vS team took the trophy to Great Britain 
winning 2 straight matchOvS from an American team consisting of 
Milburn, who played both 3 and back, the two Waterburys, and 
Rene La Montague. In 192 1 an American invasion of Hurlingham 
was led by Devereux Milburn, whose team, consisting of himself at 
back, J. Watson Webb at No. 3, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr., at No. 2, 
and Louis E. Stoddard at No. !, l)rought the cup back to the United 
States winning 2 straight matches by 1 1 to 4 and 10 to 6. 

Yachting . — ust before the outbreak of the war Sir Thomas Lipton 
renewed his cnallen^e for the America's Cup, there having been no 
races since 1903. ” .Shamrock IV.," a much-criticized boat, was sent 
to a drydock In Brooklyn, while ” Resolute ” and ” Vauitic ” 
reappeared and contested the right to sail as defender. The thir- 
teenth series of races for this trophy was not sailed until July 15-27 
1920, off Sandy Hook. Tlie challenger was designed by C. E. 
Nicholson and was .sailed by Capt. William P. Burton, an amateur 
skipper. Capt. Andrew Jackson Applegate, an American familiar 
with conditions on this cour^, acted as professional pilot, llie 
defender was ” Resolute,” winner of 7 out of 13 races against 
” Vanitie,” 4 being won by the latter and 2 called off. ” Resolute ” 
was built by a syndicate of New York yachtsmen, composed of 
J. P. Morgan, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Arthur ('urtiss James, George F. 
Baker and others. The skipper was the^ well-known amateur, 
Charles Francis Adams of Boston. The sailing-master was Capt. 
Chris Christensen, he and the mates being of Scandinavian birth, 
but American citizens. The defender was designed by Nat. Herres- 
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fioff, of the Herwhoff family of Bristol, R.I. The 6rst 2 races were 
won by Shamrock,'* the last 3 and the cop by " Resolute.” Twice 
the yachts failed to finish within the 6-hour time limit. Once the 
wind was deemed too strong to i^rniit a start. It was feared that 
with lee decks awash there was risk of losing a man overboard. In 
all but one race ” Resolute ** was allowed 6 min. ao sec. handicap, 
due largely to the challenger's great sail area with Marconi mast 
and extreme hoist. In the same year was held the first race for the 
championship of the North Atlantic fishing fleet off Halifax. 
" Esperanto,” United States, defeated ” Delawanna,” Canadian, 
in two straight races over a 40-m. course, for $4,000 and a cup. 

Golf , — In Great Britain, H. Vardon was the champion in 1911 and 
1914, E. Kay in 1912, J. H. Taylor in 1913, G. Eliincan in 1920, and 

i ock Hutchison in 1921. In the amateur championships H. H. 
niton won in 1911 and 1913, John Ball in 1912, J. L. C. Jenkins in 
I9t4» C. J. H. Tolley in 1920 and W. I. Hunter in 1921. The ladies' 
OMti championship fell to Miss D. Campbell in 191 1, to Miss G. 
Itavenscroft in 1912, to Miss Muriel Dodd in 1913, and in 1914, 1919, 
1920 and 1921 to Miss C. Leitch. 

In the United States the amateur championship was won by 
H. Hilton in 1911 and by Jerome Travers in 1912. J. J. McDermott 
won the open tournament both in 1911 and 1912. Travers defeated 
Anderson for the amateur title in 1913, and Francis Ouimet won 
the open title, after a tie with Harry Vardon and Ted Ray of Eng- 
land. No amateur l>efore had won this title, and Ouimet was only 
20 years old. Miss Gladys Ravcnscroft, of England, won the 
American ladies’ championship in 1913. In 1914 Ouimet defeated 
W. C. Fownes for the amateur title, and Walter Hagen won the 
open from a field of English, French and Scotch professionals; the 
women's title went to Miss Georgiana Bishop. The amateur title 
for 1915 went to Roliert M. Gardner; and Jerome Travers won the 
open, the second triumph of an amateur. In 1916 ” Chick ” Evans 
took the amateur title from Gardner, and the open from the pro- 
fessional Jock Hutchison. With the United States at war in the 
following year golf was abandoned save as exhibitions were given in 
aid of the Red Cross. The first revival came in 1918 with a match in 
Canada between American and Canadian amateurs, which was won 
by the Canadians, 23 to 19. A complete revival followed in 1919; 
S. Davisson Herron won the amateur title, though four former 
champions, Travers, Gardner, Ouimet and Evans, were entered. 
" Bobby ” Jones was the runner-up. The open was won by Walter 
Hagen, while Miss Alexa Stirling easily took the women’s title. 
Gardner went to England in 1920 for the amateur championshm, and 
was only beaten in the final, after an extra hole, by Cyril J. Tolley, 
the Oxonian. Ray and Vardon made this year a remarkable invasion 
of the United States, Ted Ray winning the open championship. The 
amateur title went to Evans. The U.S. team easily won the Devon- 
shire Cup from Canada. In 1921 an American invasion of England 
by the strongest of professional and amateur teams resulted in the 
winning of a team match by the Americans, and of the open cham- 
pionship by Jock Hutchison, of St. Andrews, a naturalized American. 

Horse Hadng . — The following is a list of the winners of the Derby 
in England from 1911 to 1931 : 


Winner 

1911 Sunstar 

1912 Tagalic 

1913 ‘Aboyeur 

1914 Durbar II. 

i9i5*Pommcrn 
i9i6*Fifinella 
1917 *Gay 

Crusader 

l9i8*Gaina- 

borough 

1919 Grand 

Parade 

1920 Spion Kop 

1921 Humorist 


Owner 
Mr, B. Joel 


Mr. Raphael 
Mr. Cunlihfe 
Mr. H. B. 

Duryea 
Mr, S. B. Joel 
Mr. £. Hulton 

Mr. Fairie 
Lady James 
Douglas 


Lord Glanely Barling 
Major G. Loder Gilpin 
’ “ * ‘ Morton 


Trainer 

C. Morton 

D, Waugh 
Lewis 
(trained in 

France) 

C, Peck 

R. C. Dawson J. Childs 
A. Taylor S. Donoghue 
A, Taylor J. Childs 


Jockey 
G, Stern 

L 

riper 

MacGcc 

S. Donoghue 


Mr. J. B. Joel 
^ Craganour, who came in first, was disqualified. 
* ” New Derby ” run at Newmarket. 

Other "classic” races resulted as follows: — 


F. Templeman 
F. O’Neill 
Donoghue 


1911 

Oaks 

Cherimoya 

Doncaster 

St. Leger 
Prince Palatine 

2,000-giiineas 

Newmarket 

Sunstar 

1 ,000-guineas 
Newmarket 
Atmab 

1912 

Mirska 

Tracery 

Sweeper II. 

Tagalie 


lest 

Night ilawk 

I^ouvois 

Test 

1914 

Princess 

Black Jester 

Kennymore 

Princess 

1915 

Dorrie 
* Snow 

Not run 

Pommern 

Dorrie 
Silver Tag 

Marten 
1016 ‘P'ifinella 

Not run 

Clarissimus 

Canyon 

1917 

' Sunny Jane 
* My Dear 

i< II 

Gay Crusader 

Diaaem 

1918 

II II 

Gainsborough 

Ferry 

1919 

Bayuda 

Keysoe 

The Panther 

Roseway 

1920 

Charlel)elle 

Caligula 

Tetratema 

Cinna 

1921 

Love in Idleness 

Craig an Bran 

Bettina 


^ Run at Newmarket. 


In 191a, before the season was half over, came the war. During 
most of August racing was suspended, partly because of difficulties 
of transit and also because some courses were occupied by the 
military. Owing largely to the Kill’s desire that the interests of 
the many people employed in racing establishments should not 
be endangered, the remaining fixtures were carried out, so far as 
regarded the more important ones. For the first time since 1865 
the Derby was won by a horse bred and trained in France, Durbar IL 
On May 16 1915 the Jockey Club issued a notice suspending 
all racing under their jurisdiction, except the Newmarket fixtures, 
until further notice. Substitute races for the Derby, Oaks and St. 
Leger were arranged at Newmarket. 

In the United States, too, horse-racing was interrupted by the 
war, but there was a prompt revival afterwards. In 1920 Man- 0 ’- 
War, a chestnut colt by Fair Play-Mahubahj from the Glen Riddle 
Farm, and trained by Louis Feustel, started in 21 races, winning 20 
and taking one second. Its total winnings amounted to $244,465. 
Man-O’-War held the American running records for i m. (t min. 
35 H sec.), ij m., m. and if m. The climax of the 1920 season 
Ivas a match race between Man-O’-War, owned \w Samuel Riddle, 
and Sir Barton, owned by Commodore Ross of Canada, at a mile 
and a quarter, at the Kenilworth track, Windsor, Ont. The race was 
for a purse of $75,000 and a $5,000 cup offered by A.^ M. Orpen. 
Man-O’-War won by seven lengths in 2 min., 3 sec., three seconds 
slower than the record made by Whisk Broom 11 . in 1913. 

Rowing, — For the professional championship of the world, the 
following contests took place: — 

1910— R. Arnst beat E. Barry on Zambesi. 

1911 — R. Arnst beat H. Pcarcc on Parramatta. 

1912 — E. Barry beat R. Arnst on Thames. 

1912 — E. Barry beat E. Durnan on Thames. 

1913 — E. Barry beat H. Pearce on Thames. 

1914 — E. Barry beat J. Paddon on Thames. 

1919 — A. D. Felton beat E. Barry on Thames. 

1920 — E. Barry beat A. D. Felton on Parramatta. 

In England the winners in the Oxford and Cambridge boat races 
for 1911-21 were: — 

1911 Oxford 1915--9 Not rowed 

1912 Oxford 1920 Cambridge 

1913 Oxford 1921 Cambridge 

1914 Cambridge 

In the 1912 races, as originally rowed, both boats became water- 
logged and Cambridge sank. But the race was rowed again the 
following Monday, Oxford winning. 

Amertcan rotving, interrupted by the war, was promptly revived, 
and assumed an international character when in 1920 the veteran 
crew of the U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis defeated a picked 
English eight over the canal course at Brussels for the Olympic 
championship. In 1921 the Annapolis crew, with two new men in 
the boat, was defeated by Princeton University in a race on Carnegie 
Lake, over a course of a mile and three-quarters. The same Annap- 
olis crew in the same year won the revival of the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta over three miles, easily defeating California, Cornell, 
Pennsylvania, Syracuse and Columbia, the last named up to that 
time an unbeaten combination. Yale defeated Harvard in 1021, on 
the Thames river at New London, Conn., at four miles, using English 
riggiiig and boat, and being coached in the last two weeks by James 
Corderry, an EngHsih sculler, w^ho had succeeded Guy Nickalls at 
the eleventh hour a.s coach at New Haven. In 1920 Harvard lieat 
Yale, but the previous year Yale won under the coaching of Prof. 
Mather Abbott, an Englishman who had taught rowing for many 
years at St. Paul’s School, Concord. Syracuse in 1916 won the 
Poughkeepsie Regatta under the coaching of James A. Ten Eyck. 
In 1920 Charles E. Courtney, CorncH’s rowing coach, the foremost 
of American coaches, died. The winners of the American Inter- 
collegiate regatta after 1909 were Cornell (1910, 1911 and IQ12), 
Syracuse (1913), Columbia (i 9 H)» Cornell (1915), Syracuse (1916 
and 1920), Annapolis (1921). The Yale-Harvard races were won as 
follows: Harvard (1910, 1911, 1912, 1013), Yale (1914 and 1915), 
Harvard (1916), Yale (1919), Harvard (1920), Yale (1921). 

Boxing, — The official maximum boxing weights (Great Britain and 
the United States) are as follows: — Flyweight, 8 st. (112 lb.); 
Bantamweight, 8 st. 6 lb. (118 lb.); Featherweight, 9 st. (126 lb.;; 
Lightweight, 9 st. 6 lb. (132 lb.) ; Welterweight, 10 st. 7 lb. (147 lb.) ; 
Middleweight, ii st. 6 lb. (160 lb.); Light-Hcavyweignt, 12 st. 7 lb. 
(175 lb.) ; Heavyweight, no maximum. 

In 1920 the official list of the world’s champions was: — Flyweight, 
immy Wilde (Gt. Britain); Bantamweight, Peter Hermann 
U.S. A.); Featherweight, Johnny Kilbane (U.S. A.); Lightweight, 
Benny Leonard (U.S. A.); Welterweight, Jack Britton (U.S.A.); 
Middle, Mike O'Dowd (U.S.A.); Heavy, Jack Dempsey (U.S.A.). 

The results of the Amateur Boxing Association Championships in 
England were as follows in 19 11-4:-*- 

Bantamweight Featherweight Lightweight 

1911 W. W. Allen H. Bavers A.Spenceley 

1912 W. W. Allen G, R, Baker R. Marriott 

1913 A. Wye G. R. Baker IF*. Grace 

1914 W, W. Allen G. R. Baker R. Marriott 



Middleweight 
i9i rW, Child 
X913 E. V. Chandler 

1913 W. Bradley 

1914 H. Brown 

In professional contests the bantamweight championship of 
Endand was wort by Digger Stanley against Alec Lafferty in 1912, 
by B. Beynon in 1913 (w. Digger Stanley) and by Curly Wal^r in 
19IA {vs. C. Ledoux). Fred Welsh was the lightweight champion of 
England in 1912 {vs. Matt Wells), 1913 {vs. H. Mchegan) and 1014 
(vs. W. Ritchie). Johnny Summers was the welterweight champion 
of England in 1912 (vs. Arthur Evernden) and 1913 (w. S. Burns). 

S ack Harrison was the middleweight champion of England in 1912 
Private McEnroy). In 1913 (w. Pacty Mahoney) and icjia 
vs. Colin Bell) Bombardier Wells w*a8 the heavyweight champion of 
Lnjgland, and in 1913 (w. Alec Lambert) Kid Lewis was the feather- 
weight champion of England. In 1912 Jim Driscoll (Cardiff) won 
the featherweight championship of the world against Jean Poesy 
(France); Jack Johnson (America) (heavyweight champion of the 
world) beat Tim Flynn (America); Georges Carpentier (France) 
beat^Jim Sullivan (England); Frank Klaus (America) beat Car- 
pentier; Billy Papke f America) beat Carpentier. 

In 1913* *ni tke middleweight champiotisnip of the world, F. Klaus 
beat Billy Papke; in lightweight championship of the world F. 
Welsh beat li. Mchegan; in featherweight championship of the 
world, J. Driscoll and Owen Moran drew; and in heavweight cham- 
pionship of Europe, Carpentier beat Bombardier Wells. 

In 1914, in lightweight championship of the world, F. Welsh beat 
W. Ritchie; ana in heavyweight championship of Europe, Carpentier 
beat Gunboat Smith, 

In 1915, at Havana, less Willard defeated Jack Johnson in the 
25th round for the world’s championship. 

In 1919, at Toledo, U.S.A., Jack Dempsey beat Jess Willard 
^holder) for the world’s championship in the 3rd round. 

On Dec. 4 1919, at the Holborn Stadium, London, Carpentier 
beat Joe Beckett in a fight for the heavyweight championship of 
Europe. Beckett was knocked out in the first round after the fight 
had fasted one minute fourteen seconds. In 1921 Carpentier was 
beaten at Jersey City, U.S.A., by Dempsey, in the ath round, in a 
contest for the heavyweight championship of the world, the greatest 
interest having been excited by this fight. 

American swimmers in 1920 held a majority of the 
world’s records, A large number of these records were held by three 
men — Duke Kahanamoku of Hawaii, Perry McGilvray of Chicago 
and Norman Ross of San Francisco. Kananamokii won the 100- 
rtietre race at the Olympic games of 1920, establishing a new world’s 
record of 1 min. % sec. Ross was winner in two events (400 metres 
and 1,500 metres) ; Warren Kealoha of Honolulu was victorious in the 
loo-metre backstroke race, and the American team carried off the 
honours in the 80D-inctre relay. Two races were lost to Swedish 
swimmers. American women also proved themselves good swim- 
mers, one of their triumphs was the defeat in 1919 of two Australians, 
Miss Fanny Durack and Miss Wylie, who visited the United States 
in that year. The victorious Americans were Miss Ethelda Bleibtrey 
and Miss Charlotte Boyle, both of Brooklyn. Miss Bleibtrey won a 
number of races at the Olympic games in 1920, where she established 
a record of 4 min. 34 sec. for 300 metres open water. 

English Billiards . — Since the prohibition of consecutive spot 
hazards and the push stroke, English professionals have relied 
chiefly upon the top-of-the-tablc game. An innovation, however, 
was introduced in 1911 by the Australian, Cxeorge Gray, who 
repeatedly made huge breaks by means of a series of losing hazards 
from the red ball. In all, he scored 24 breaks of four figures, of 
which the highest was 2,196. Gray invariably declined to play 
matches with ivory balls, and these breaks were not made under 
Billiard Association rules. H. W. Stevenson, though not at his 
best in 1911, beat M. Inman twice for the championship of the 
Billiards Control Club. In Jan. 1912 George Gray met Stevenson 
and defeated him in two games out of three of 18,000 up. M, Inman 
beat T. Reece for the Billiard Control championship m 1912, 1913 
and 1914. In 1919 Inman beat Stevenson in the Billiard Association 
championship by 6,532 points in 16,000. In 1920 W. Smith beat 
C. Falkiner in the Billiard Association championship by 1,500 
points in 16,000. In 1921 Newman beat Reece in the professional 
championship by 5,256 points in 16,000. 

In ipii H. A. O. Lonsdale did not defend his title of amateur 
champion, and the cup reverted to H. C. Virr. An alteration was 
made in the arrangements, the champions of England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales meeting in competition in the finals. Virr beat 
Major Fleming by only seven points in 3,000 for the amateur cham- 
pionship in 1912. The influence of Gray’s example was plainly 
perceptible in this competition in the use made of the losing Hazara. 
In 1913 Virr beat T* Nugent by 1,044 points in 3,000 and in 1914 by 
1,962 m 3,000. In 1914 the Scottish championship was won by 
A. Croneen, and the Welsh championship by A. Faton. In 1915 
the Welsh champion was A. Cable. In 1915 the United Kingdom 
: Amateur Championship was won by A. W. T. Good (England) 
by 3iOoO points to 2,716. In 1918 it was won by Grahjam Symes 
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by 2»opo ^ints to 1,721, In 1919 S« H. Fry won the Amateur 
championship by 2,000 points to 1.729, but m the Billiard Control 
Club s Amateur Championship Tournament was beaten by Major 
Fleming by 2,000 points to 1,903. In 1920 Fry again won the 
Amateur Championship, by 3,000 points to 2488. 

A break of 1 ,016 was made by Stevenson in 1912 at^nst W. Cook, 
without a aeries of spot strokes, anchor cannons or long successions 
of losing hazards. Stevenson made a break of 919 in 1913, and in 
the same year M. Inman made one of 894. In 1903 the amateur 
S. H. Fry made a break of 236. 

Archerv, — The opportunity may be taken hereto correct the ear- 
lier article on Akchery in some particulars. The bow now used by 
men is from 6 ft. 1 in. to 6 ft. 4 in. in length ; a lady’s bow^ ranges from 
5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 8 in., measured lietween the nocks; these lengths 
according in the one ease with an arrow of 27 in. to 28 in. and in 
the other with an arrow of 25 in. to 26 in. Exceptionally long 
arms may render necessary an arrow an inch longer and a corre- 
sponding addition of one or two inches to the bow. The “ weight 
of a bow is the number of pounds required, when appended to 
the string, to draw to the head an arrow of 28 in, for a man’s bow 
or 25 in. for a lady’s. The weight of men’s bows varies from 36 
lb. to 58 lb., of ladies’ from 18 lb. to 30 Ib., the lighter weights 
being sufficient for btjginners. Bows are styled “ self ” or “ backed " 
according as they are made of one wood or of two or more glued 
together. “ Self bows,” if of yew, are usually made of two pieces 
joined by a double fish splice at the handle: as it is difficult 
to find a piece of this wood (incomparably the best) of sufficient 
length while free from knots. If made of lance they are invariably of 
a single piece. Backed bows ” may be of yew. backed cither with 
the same wood or with hickory; or alternatively of washaba or of 
ruby, lance, or other woods backed with hickory ; the back bcinyz the 
flat side of the bow, and the ” belly ” the rounded side, Three 
woods are sometimes employed, a thin strip of fustic being inter- 
posed between a belly of yew and a back of hickory. There should be 
an inflexible centre of about 21 inches, whence the bow should taper 
gradually towards each end. It should be straight, the back true, and, 
when strung, the string should appear to cut the belly into two equal 
parts. Self yew bows are the liest. They are light m the hand, the 
sweetest to pull, and have the best cast; but they require careful 
handling. They are also expensive, costing from £5 to £15, and they 
are liable to ” crysals,” or tiny cracks, which gradually spread until 
the bow breaks. A yew backed yew, which is next in merit, can be 
bought for £5 and is somewhat less liable to crysals. Between the 
others there is little to choose, provided that they are properly made, 
and not ” reflexed,” as they arc said to be when the endis liend out- 
ward; for these jar the hand. Their price varies from 25s. to 3 

? guineas. The string for a man’s bow should be from 6 in, to 6} in. 
rom the back of the how when strung; for a lady’s from 5! in. to 
6 in., according to the length of the bow. The nock of arrows—it is 
never called the ” notch ” — should not l>e ” cut square ” but 
rounded. The feathers must be wing and not liody feathers, which 
are quite useless. They should be from the same wing, i.e. right or 
left, about i J in. long and tapering to the front from a depth of i in. 
at the nock. If l)alloon-sha|Xicl, their greatest depth should be at 
one-third of their length from the nock-end. 

With regard to target scoring and handicapping it should be noted 
that a St. George's Round has never been shot at a public meeting?, 
or, indeed, at any meeting held wuthin the last 60 years. Handi- 
capping by the loss of ring.s has been obsolete for more than 35 years, 
nor is there any system which can rightly be called handicapping by 
points. Handicapping is now carried out either by dividing the 
archers into classes according to their powers, or by deducting 
percentages from their scores for previous successes. 

As regards the history of archery, some corrections may also be 
made. The bow was used in war at a later date than i860, viz. by 
the Japanese against the English at Surni Nosake, September 5 
1864. Nor did the Armada year see the last appearance of the 
Enjdish archer. A company of archers was raised lor the expedition 
to the island of Rhe in 1627. There were archers among the Russian 
troops in the Crimea. Again, the relation of Finsbury Archers, the 
Hon. Artillery Company and the Royal Toxophilite Society requires 
restatement. In July 1676, William Wood, Marshal of the Finsbury 
Archers, was sent round wuth a paper, signed by Sir E. Hungerford 
and others, setting forth that the ” officers and others of the Society 
of Archers, within the cities of London and Westminster ” have 
determined ” that the bearer shall have a silver badge and bear the 
same as Marshall to the Queen’s Majesty’s Rq?iment of Archers.” 
The names of the subscribers were appended (Guildhall MSS. 193). 
Consequently this badge or shield had no connexion with Oxford. 
The Finsbury Archers became extinct about 1761, but the Royal 
Toxophilite Society was not founded until 1781, when Mr. P. 
Constalflc, the last captain of the Finsbury Archers, joined it and 
handed to it the shield and other valuables. There was, therefore, 
no combination of the two clubs in 1841. It is incorrect to assert 
that the Finsbury Archers were not connected with the Hon. 
Artillery Company. They were connected, and under their powers 
shot over the Finsbimy Fields up to L657. The Archers’ Division of 
the Hon. Artillery Company was formed by meipb^rs of the Royal 
Toxophilite ^iety in 1784. (X.) 
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Heavyweight 
W. HaaftU 
R. Smith . 

R. Smith 
(walked over) 
E. V. Chandler 
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Sramo-RICB, SIR tSCIL ARTHUR (1859-1918), Enflikh 

diplomatist, was born in London Feb. iy 1859, the second sbh of 
the Hon. Charles Spring-Rice (s$r9-x87o), sometime assistant 
under-secretary for foreign affairs, and grandson of the ist 
Baron Monteagie. He was educated at Eton and Balliol College, 
Oxford, and entered the Fore^ Office in 1882, becoming private 
secretary to Lord Granville in 1884 and precis writer to Lord 
Rosebery in 1885. He went to Washington as third secretary in 
1886, and after various brief appointments went in 1895 to 
Berlin. In 1898 he became secretary at Teheran, and from there 
went in z 901 to Cairo as British commissioner on the Caisse de la 
Dette. In 1903 he went to St. Petersburg, first as secretary and 
later as coundllor of embassy, remaining in Russia during the war 
with Japan of 1904-5 and the revolution of 1905. In 1906 he was 
sent to Persia as minister, having lately been created K.C.M.O., 
and his stay there coincided with the period of the delicate 
negotiations which preceded the signing of the Anglo-Russian 
agreement of 1907. In 1908 he was created G.C.V.O. and went 
to Sweden as mimstcr, and in 19 1 a was appointed ambassador 
to the United States. Ill-health, however, prevented his un- 
doubtedly brilliant capacity from making his work at all prominent 
during his tenure of this position. He died at Ottawa on his way 
home to England Feb. 14 1918. He married in 1904 Florence, 
daughter of Sir Frank LasecUes, and left two children. 

SQUIRES, RICHARD ANDERSON (1880- ), Newfoundland 

politician, was born at Harbour Grace, Newfoundland, Jan. 18 
1880. He was educated at the Metho<Hst College, St. John’s, and 
Dalhotisie University, Halifax. In 1902 he was admitted a 
solicitor, and in igr i was called to the bar (K.C. 1914). In 1909 
he entered the Legislatui'e as Liberal member for the Trinity 
district, for which he sat until 1913. In 1914 he became Minister 
of Justice and Attorney- General, from 1914 to 1917 was a member 
of the Legislative Council, and from 1917 to 1918 Colonial 
Secretary. He was nominated leader of the Liberal party in Aug. 
1919, and the same year became Prime Minister. 

STAFF, MILITARY {see 25.752).— One result of the unqualified 
success which Prussian arms achieved in the wars of 1866 and 
1870-t was that the general staff principle, which had so largely 
contributed to give victory to the hosts cohtrolled by von Moltke 
in those contests, was adopted by almost every military power 
during the last quarter of the 19th century. The exact nature of 
the arrangements necessarily varied in different countries, but 
the ideals sought after were the same. Thus in the different staff 
organizations as they were constituted in peace-time, work in 
connexion with devising plans for offensive operations and for 
ensuring territorial defence, duties dealing with the collection of 
military information, the superintendence of the education of 
oificors, the conduct of manoeuvres and the training of troop.s, 
were kept as far as possible distinct from administration — 

“ adjutantur/* as the Germans call it. Before the year 1900 most 
armies possessed a general staff which was more or less in close 
touch with its Government on the one hand and, thanks to its 
ramifications, with the troops on the other. 

Only two of the more important nations — the United Kingdom 
and the United States — adhered for all practical purposes to 
previously existing systems, under which preparation for war was 
relegated to the background in staff duties. It is true that in 
cither state certain improvements were effected by the military 
authorities, tending towards ensuring that at least some of the 
functions properly performed by a general staff should be allo- 
cated to special branches of the staff; but, such as they were, they 
did not go very far. Then came the S. African War of 1899-1902. 
The difficulties and disappointments encountered by British 
military forces in that protracted struggle, coupled with the 
unsatisfactory working of the staff in the field (especially in its 
higher grades) during the progress of the operations, made plain 
the need of reform, and the War Office was considering the ques- 
tion of far-reaching modifications of the system in force when, in 
1904, the Government suddenly set up a “ War Office Reconsti- 
tution Committee ” charged with the duty of reorganizing the cen- 
tral administration of the army. The committee recommended 
a number of drastic alterations, but by far the most im- 


portant of its proposals was that a General Staff Department, 
which was to constitute the foremost branch of the professional 
side of the War Office, should be created forthwith out of certain 
existing sections, with entirely new sections superposed. 'The 
committee further urged that a general staff organization, acting 
under the aegis of, and in close touch with, the general staff in 
Whitehall, should be introduced into military districts and 
commands. The recommendations of the committee were ac- 
cepted by the Government, and so it came about that a British 
general staff was established ten years before the outbreak of the 
World War. During those ten years remarkable progress was 
made, and when the nation was confronted by the tremendous 
emergency of Aug. 1914 it had at its disposition a body of well- 
trained general staff officers, sufficient for the comparatively 
small army that was available to take the field at the opening of 
hostilities, although totally insufficient to meet the requirements 
of the vast forces which had to be improvised after war had 
broken out. The Government of the United States was still later 
than that of the United Kingdom in establishing a general staff of 
the kind that Scharnhorst had thought of a century before. This 
was only set on foot in 1911, six years before the entry of the 
Republic into the great conflict which was to upset so many 
preconceived ideas on the subject of conducting war, but which 
was to prove — even more conclusively than had the Franco- 
German War and the Japanese triumphs of 1904-5 — how im- 
perative it is under modern conditions for a state which embarks 
upon a serious struggle with a foreign foe to have an efficient and 
suitably organized military staff at its command. Owing to the 
very small number of trained general staff officers that were 
available when the country became committed to hostilities on 
a vast scale, the U.S. forces were even worse equipped in this 
respect when they took the field in Europe than were those of the 
United Kingdom in their greatly expanded form. 

The remarkable progress that has taken place in science of 
recent years has tended to impose some entirely new duties upon 
military staffs, brought about their expansion in certain direc- 
tions, and even necessitated the creation of some entirely new 
j branches as part of their organization. There is, for instance, in 
the first place that development in railway communications 
which has occurred in most civilized countries and in many possi- 
ble and actual theatres of war, as also the contriving of number- 
less devices by which the construction of new lines of rail is 
facilitated during operations in the field. Then again there 
is the question of electric communications, which to-day 
play so conspicuous a part in war. Improvements in small arms 
and in ordnance have brought it about that the volume of ammu- 
nition needed for the weapons in the hands of troops has come 
to be out of all proportion to the amount which expedience had 
proved to be ample in campaigns of the past. Developments in 
mechanical traction are giving this an ever-increasing military 
importance, not merely from the point of view of the supplying 
of armies but also from that of their tactical employment. The 
appearance of the tank on the battlefield is another feature of 
very recent date which tends to increase staff work. Finally, 
there is the establishment of air power which has introduced a 
factor of incalculable importance as affecting the control of 
belligerent armies; whether the combatant aeronautical service 
of a nation form part of its military organization or be independ- 
ent, its operations in time of war impose duties upon military 
staffs such as had not to be performed by them in any contest 
previous to the World War. In some cases it is mainly the gen- 
eral staff that finds its labours increased by these modern de- 
velopments, in other cases the new work falls rather upon the 
administrative staff. But in all cases both subdivisions of the 
staff are, at least to some extent, affected. 

One most important duty which devolves upon the general 
staff in a State compelled by its geographical position and by 
political and international problems to maintain fighting forces 
both by sea and by land is the establishing and the maintenance 
of intimate relations with the naval authorities. Such conditions 
prevail in the case of most maritime nations, and, where this is 
so, it is imperative that the two services shall be capable of 
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effective cooperation in the event of war. Effective cooperation 
when an emergency ariaes can only be ensured if the military 
staff has been in close touch with the corresponding naval staff 
in time of peace. Much attention had fortunately been paid to 
this question in the United Kingdom during the peric^ that 
intervened between the creation of the British general staff and 
the outbreak of the World War. Permanent contact existed 
between the thinking branches of the Admiralty and of the War 
Office. Problems which might possibly arise in the future had 
been examined by them in conference, principles of action had 
been laid down, details had been worked out, and to this is to be 
attributed the secrecy and the smoothness with which the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force was transported across the Channel to 
France during the fortnight succeeding the declaration of war in 
1914. Moreover, thanks to their being brought into contact at 
staff rides with naval officers and to the happy relations which 
existed between these two services, British general staff officers 
as a body had studied and were acquainted with naval doctrine 
and naval procedure, a great advantage when, as was the case at 
the Dardanelles, operations partook of an amphibious character. 
General staffs on the Continent did not, on the other hand, 
prove to be equally well-informed as to maritime conditions; 
this was made apparent during discussions such as often took 
place between military authorities representing the different 
Allies, concerning the policy which ought to be pursued in the 
Near East and other problems in which sea-power was necessarily 
involved. It is only natural, however, that a military staff which 
is representative of a sea-faring people should devote more at- 
tention to such subjects than will that of a non-maritime nation 
or of a nation possessing small maritime interests and limited 
maritime resources. 

When a country elects to make of its air service a department 
of State distinct from the army, as has happened in the United 
Kingdom, it necessarily falls to the lot of the military general 
staff to maintain those intimate relations with the aerial general 
«taff by which alone mutual cooperation can be secured in time 
of war. Under such circumstances the military general staff 
Stands towards the air service as it does to the navy. 

War,” said Clausewits, “ is only a continuation of State 
policy by other means,” and elsewhere that ” none of the princi- 
pal plans which are required for a war can be made without an 
insight into the political relations.” It was a recognition of this 
truth on the part of her Government that led to the triumphs of 
Prussia, first over Austria and then over France, in the days of 
von Moltke, the foremost professional interpreter of Clausewitz' 
doctrines. The executive in Berlin had during the middle de- 
cades of the 19th century been working hand in hand with the 
general staff. Sadowa and Sedan were the outcome. The history 
of the short-lived German Empire indicates that in later years a 
tendency made itself felt for the general staff to attempt to direct, 
and even partially to succeed in directing, the policy of the 
Government. A system of genuine militarism in its worst form 
began to creep in, which in due course brought untold disasters 
on the German people; but the passages quoted above from the 
igreat Prussian military writer do not inculcate anything of that 
kind. What they do inculcate is that there should be at all 
times an intimate understanding between what has been called 
the ” brain of the army ” and the civilian executive at the head 
of the State. The truth is that any Government which under- 
stands its business will always, when any question of a delicate 
nature arises between it and the rulers of some foreign Power, 
keep itself fully acquainted with the resources at command for 
enforcing its wishes should a quarrel supervene. If, moreover, 
the most is to be made of such fighting force as a country will 
dispose of in the event of finding itself in a state of belligerency 
with some neighbour, it is indispensable that the military — as 
also naval^authorities shall have made beforehand a study of 
the strategical situation that will, as far as can be foreseen, arise 
when hostilities break out. It is also indispensable that those 
authorities shall have been made aware in advance of the likeli- 
hood of the struggle’s taking place. It is on the Central directing 
branch of the gexxeral 8taff^i,e. on the General Staff Department 
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at the War Office in the case of the United Kingdom, as it was on 
the ” Great General Staff ” of the days of von Moltke and the 
German Empire, that devolves the duty of maintaining relations 
with the Government and of advising it regarding the military 
aspect of problems created by the international situation. That 
central directing branch of the general staff is entitled to expect 
that the Government sliall keep it fully au courmt with the 
political conditions of the day. 

The merits of the doctrine preached by Clausewitz seem to be 
self-evident, but leaders of opinion in the United Kingdom were 
slow to realize its importance. There existed an almost un- 
accountable inability to perceive the dangers to which a State 
unprepared for emergencies is exposed. When a Royal Com- 
mission presided over by Lord Hartington virtually recommended 
the setting up of a general staff in 1889, one of its members, a 
prominent politician who at a later date came to be Prime Min- 
ister, actually — in one of the most fatuous documents ever written 
by a public man — objected to the proposal on the grounds that, 
owing to Its peculiar position, Great Britain had no need to 
study possibilities of conflict in advance. With such ineptitude 
in influential quarters, the bitter experiences of the S, African 
War were required to awaken British statesmen to a realization 
of their responsibilities. The lessons of that contest were to some 
extent learnt. By the setting up of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, in which professional opinion was given a powerful 
voice, some preliminary steps had been taken in the right direction 
even before the creation of the general staff in 1904, and, subse- 
quent to that date, the general staff at the War Office has been 
constantly consulted by the British Government and has been 
kept well-informed on all points of importance connected with 
the international situation. 

How, as a matter of administration, the relations between the 
general staff and the executive are to be governed, and by what 
process communications between them are to be carried out, 
necessarily depends upon the political system in vogue in the 
state concerned. In any country possessing representative 
institutions the general staff can only be acting in a consultative 
capacity, at all events in peace-time. In the United Kingdom in 
the years preceding the World War the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and the Director of Military Operations were ex-- 
officio members of the Committee of Imperial Defence. When 
strategical or administrative questions in which military force 
was or might be concerned were to be discussed by the committee, 
documents setting out the general staff view on the subject were 
laid before it by the general staff representatives. The decision 
of the committee on the points under discussion was taken and 
recorded, and executive action sometimes followed if it was 
involved by the decision. But although the more prominent 
members of the Government were included in it, the committee 
itself was merely a consultative body, and no executive action 
involving expenditure could follow on one of its decisions without 
the obtaining of at least nominal Cabinet sanction. Such recom- 
mendations were liable to be vetoed on account of the expense by 
the committee without reference to the Cabinet. Moreover, it 
dki not necessarily follow that the view of the general staff would 
be accepted by the committee even on academical questions. 

An interesting example of the working of the system is pro- 
vided by the story of the Dardanelles. The expediency of an attack 
upon the Straits in the event of a war with Turkey was gone into 
by the committee as an academical question in 1906. The general 
staff were opposed to such a venture and the Admiralty repre- 
sentatives in the main agrecxl with them, the committee decided 
that the undertaking would in the event of a contest be inadvis- 
able, and the result was that study of the subject on the part of 
the general staff virtually ceased. When early in the World War 
the project was brought up afresh by the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, the decision which the Committee of Imperial Defence had 
arrived at eight years before was ignored, and when the opera- 
tions were undertaken their progress was hampered by lack of 
information, owing to the general staff’s having acted on that 
decision and having to some extent abandoned research with 
regard to the topography, the resources and so forth of thia 
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potential theatre of war. But experience proved that the general 
staff had been right. 

When hostilities arise some instrument a good deal more 
effective than a consultative committee is needed to control 
conduct of the war, and, from Aug. 1914 to the date of the 
Armistice, the operations were, in the case of the United King* 
dom, for the first two and a half years of the struggle under 
supreme charge of various forms of war council directly repre^ 
sentative of the Cabinet and given a free hand by that body. 
They were later under supreme charge of the specially esta^* 
lished War Cabinet. The general staff was practically always 
represented at the meetings of the war councils and of the War 
Cabinet, but purely in an advisory position without voting power. 
They were responsible to the council or the Cabinet for the advice 
they gave, but the council or the Cabinet was responsible to the 
country for accepting or rejecting that advice. It is true that 
as a result of somewhat peculiar conditions that held good in 
the early days of the struggle, attributable partly to the unique 
personality of Lord Kitchener and partly to the weakening of the 
general staff at the War Office when its cream was skimmed off 
and dispatched to the Continent, the influence of the brain of the 
army was not for a time exerted very effectually in the councils 
of the Government. But that was only a passing phase. At a 
later stage the general staff was always at least allowed to ex- 
press its views, even if its opinion was not necessarily accepted. 

As a matter of fact its opinion was occasionally ignored in 
questions of considerable importance. This was no doubt partly 
due to some want of confidence in its judgment felt in Govern- 
ment circles owing to the slow progress made towards victory, and 
partly due to the personality and the temperament of certain 
members of the Government itself. The general staff also must 
have been sometimes at fault on occasions when its advice was 
rejected, although, should the full facts ever be made known 
impartially, posterity will probably pronounce it usually to have 
been right. Still, a general staff, however well-organized it may 
be and however gifted and informed its personnel, is not in- 
fallible. That this is so was demonstrated in the protraction for 
years of the World War, whereas the British general staff had at 
the outset confidently reckoned on its only lasting some months. 
The German general staff, again, looked with contempt upon 
the huge forces that Lord Kitchener was known to be irri- 
provising, until the value of the British “New Armies'' was 
proved up to the hilt in the field; and at a later stage of the 
Struggle it totally miscalculated and underestimated the mili- 
tary potentialities of the United States. Moreover, all the 
European general staffs alike, in their forecasts made in time 
of peace, underrated the wastage in personnel and the expend- 
iture in ammunition in a modern campaign on a great scale. 

It has been said that a general staff must “ think politically." 
If this maxim is merely to be taken as meaning that a general 
staff should appreciate political habits of thought, watch political 
tendencies, and keep itself acquainted with the political aspects 
of every question influencing military action alike in peace and 
in war, its truth is indisputable. But one of the most important 
duties falling to the lot of a general rtaff, especially in times of 
emergency, will often be to strive to prevent mere policy from 
adversely influencing the conduct of operations of war or affect- 
ing Government decisions in connexion with military subjects. 
History provides some striking examples of political considera- 
tions gravely prejudicing the prospects of armies in the field. 
MacMahon's fatal march to Sedan was a case in point. The 
retention of Gen. Penn Symons' advanced force at Glencoe 
in the opening days of the Natal campaign of 1899 furnishes 
another instance. Had the question at issue been regarded 
solely from the soldier's point of view, it is more than doubtful 
whether Gen. Townshend would ever have been launched on his 
ill-omened effort to reach Bagdad in Nov. 1915. When problems 
of this kind present themselves, a general staff will often have a 
difficult and delicate r 61 e to play. But the golden rule to govern 
its conduct on such occasions would seem to be that it ought to 
negard and present the problem from the fighting point of view 
alone. The politicians can look after the political side. 


f It cannot be too cB^arly understood that neither in the United 
Kingdom nor in any other military state does the staff of an 
army in reality consist of a genei^ staff alone. There must 
always be what, for lack of a more distinctive nomenclature, is 
called in the British service its “ administrative " side— -although 
in point of fact many of the duties of a general staff are neces- 
sarily of an administrative character. It is indeed the case that, 
at least in peace-time, the administrative staff of an army is in a 
sense the more important of the two. The army has to be re- 
cruited and fed and clothed and equipped, and its discipline has 
to be maintained, otherwise there will no troops for the general 
staff to dispose of and there will be no raison d^Ure for the general 
staff. Whereas the general staff will often in peace-time be 
engaged on work which in the event may prove of little profit, 
the administrative staff is constantly busy disposing of questions 
which if not dealt with will cause a collapse. Calling the admin- 
istrative staff “ adjutantur " may alter its status and may lower 
its dignity, but docs not alter the fact that it is a staff and that it 
performs staff duties. The organization as affecting the adminis- 
trative staff that was introduced into the War Office in the 
United Kingdom in 1904, and in due course extended throughout 
the army (the details of which have been touched upon in earlier 
paragraphs), worked extremely well both at headquarters and 
with the troops during the pre-war period, and it also gave good 
results when subjected to trial at manoeuvres between 1909 and 
1914. The same staff organization was extended to India shortly 
after it came into force in the United Kingdom. Nor, when it 
came to be put to the test in warfare on a gigantic scale in many 
parts of the world, was it found wanting. Although the problems 
engaging the attention of the quartermaster-general's staffs and 
the inspector-general of communications' staffs were in many 
respects fundamentally the same in the Gallipoli Peninsula, in 
Mesopotamia, and in France and Flanders, the wide differences 
in the geographical and topographical conditions as between the 
three theatres of war obliged the problems to be solved on sepa- 
rate lines in each case. In France and Flanders several railways 
connected the troops at the front with the secure and well- 
equipped ports that acted as bases. In the Gallipoli Peninsula 
open beaches under fire served for bases, and the communications 
were to all intents and purposes maritime. For most of the time 
in Mesopotamia it was a case of an army dependent on one 
single line of river communication, hundreds of miles long, 
although the river was gradually to some extent supplemented 
by specially constructed sections of railway. And yet the 
organization of the administrative staff as it had been designed 
in peace-time met requirements under these diverse sets of cir- 
cumstances. Where failures occurred, they were due to errors 
in execution or else to lack of essential resources. Such altera- 
tions as have recently been carried out as a result of the teach- 
ings of the World War have been in detail and not in principle. 

The British plan subordinates the administrative staff to the 
general staff less than is the common practice. This is perhaps 
due to the nature of British campaigns of the z874-‘i9oa era, 
campaigns fought in regions often destitute of communications 
and always poor in resources. Almost everything kinged on 
supply and transport in these contests, and the transport gener- 
ally had to be improvised on entirely new methods for each 
particular case. Lrosscs in action were as a rule trifling as com- 
pared to losses from disease. For one thought that the comman- 
der or his chief advisers gave to the enemy, ten thoughts were 
given to communications. Instead of looking to the front they 
were generally looking to the rear. Duties such as are now ap- 
portioned to the administrative staff greatly outweighed in im- 
portance duties such as are now apportioned to the general staff. 
There was little difficulty in beating the enemy if only supplies 
could be got up to permit a fight. But, to whatever cause it may 
be attributable, the fact remains that the chief of the general 
sUff of a British army nowadays is merely in the position <rf 
primus inter pares relatively to the adjutant-general and the 
quartermaster-general— and it is the same at the War Office. 
In almost all other armies^ on the other hand, including that of 
the United States, the chief of the general staff is definitely chief 
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6f the staff. And he also is usually called chief of the staff, the 
heads of different branches of the administrative staff being 
absolutely subjected to him. The “chief of the staff** plan was 
moreover adopted in the case of several British campaigns of 
modem date, e.g. that of 1882 in Egypt and Lord Wolselcy*s 
and Lord Kitchener’s expeditions up the Nile in 1884-5 and 1898. 
A chief of the staff was appointed to Sir R. Buffer at the outset 
of the S, African War (although owing to unforeseen events he 
never took up the post), and at a later date Lord Kitchener went 
out as chief of the staff to Lord Roberts. 

If the existing British staff organization comes to be compared 
with those where the chief of the general staff is also chief of the 
staff, it will be found that there is something to be said on both 
sides. That part of the British system under which a command 
or a district is in peace-time supplied with a superior officer 
in charge of administration, to whom wide responsibilities are 
allowed and who is generally in practice senior to the principal 
general staff officer, permits the general in command to devote 
nearly the whole of his attention to preparing his troops for war. 
But that arrangement would be unworkable in the field. I'here 
the progress of operations is so dependent on the work of the 
administrative staff that the commander cannot transfer his 
authority in connexion with the latter to somebody else — as is 
recognized in the British staff organization in time of war by the 
heads of the adjutant-general and the quartcrmastcr-gcneral 
staffs, as well as the inspector of communications, then dealing 
direct with the commander. Still, the fact that a peace arrange- 
ment does not fit in with the requirements of war is not a con- 
clusive argument against that arrangement’s holding good in 
peace-time, which after all represents the normal condition of 
things; and the British plan of a chief of administration is only a 
special feature in a larger question. Objections do undoubtedly 
exist in peace-time to the supremacy of the chief of the general 
staff. That automatically makes him responsible for the work of 
the administrative staff, and as all manner of administrative 
problems — unimportant problems, perhaps, but problems which 
have to be solved — are constantly arising in peace-time, most of 
the chief of the general staff’s time may come to be occupied 
with matters that are not general staff matters at all, and mili- 
tary policy, manoeuvres, training of troops, higher instruction, 
defence schemes, and so forth, may suffer. But, if peace repre- 
sents the normal state of affairs, armies none the less exist for 
purposes of war, and in time of war the case for the British 
system is not so strong. 

In face of the enemy, operations — planning them, deciding 
whether the plan is feasible, and taking the necessary steps for 
their execution — are of paramount importance, but cannot be 
said actually to govern administration, for unless the army’s 
establishments are maintained and unless it has its food, its 
ammunition, etc,, it cannot carry out the operations. The 
success of the plan may in the main depend on strategical and 
tactical factors; but in framing the plan the duties which the 
administrative staff will have to perform in connexion with its 
execution must have been considered with meticulous care. It 
is for the administrative staff to say whether the plan is feasible 
from the point of view of supply, transport, depots, hospital 
service, and so forth. There may be great administrative diffi- 
culties in the way, which will as a matter of course be represented. 
It is, however, fot the general staff to weigh the administrative as 
against the strategical aspects of the case and then lay the whole 
subject before the commander for a final decision. The British 
Field Service Regulations clearly admit by implication that the 
chief of the general staff is the superior of the adjutant-general, 
the quartermaster-general and the chief of communications, 
without their being actually under him. That, under conditions 
such as develop on active service, is apt to prove a somewhat 
clumsy arrangement and to give rise to friction. It is neither one 
thing rior the other. Granted that the ** chief of the staff ” 
system means centralization, granted that it demands from the 
chief of the general staff a somewhat closer acquaintance with 
purely administrative qucstbns than would be necessary if the 
heads of the chief branches of the administrative staff were 
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virtually his equals, even granted that under it less of his time 
will be available for the consideration of the strategical and 
tactical situation than would otherwise be the case, the system 
does seem a more satisfactory arrangement for purposes of 
operations in the field than that which found favour in the 
British army after the setting up of the Army Council. Nor 
would it seem to follow as a matter of course that the “chief 
of the staff” system must not be adopted in war-time, simply 
because it does not obtain during peace. (C. E. C.) 

STAMBOUISKL ALEXANDER (1879- ), Bulgarian states* 

man, was born at Slavovitsa in Bulgaria Sept. 1 1879. He was of 
peasant origin, but obtained a good education at Sofia and then 
at Halle in Germany. In 1902 he became editor of the newspaper 
of the Agrarian League and later entered the Sobran je. II e soon 
acquired great influence among the peasants, and from the first 
took up an attitude of fearless opposition to King Ferdinand’s 
policy. In 1908 Stamboliiski headed the Agrarian protest 
against the Declaration of Independence, as being in the interest 
of the dynasty rather than of the people. In 1911 he made a 
violent speech in the Grand Sobran je, opposing the amendment 
to the constitution by which the King was given the right to make 
secret treaties, and in 1913 he openly accused the King of hav- 
ing brought about the calamitous war with Serbia. On Sept. 
17 1915 Stamboliiski accompanied the other leaders of the 
Opposition to the palace, and, in a forcible speech and later in 
personal conversation, he warned the King with characteristic 
brusquerie that if he again plunged the country into war it would 
end in disaster and that he would lose his throne, if not his head. 
Stamboliiski was then condemned to imprisonment for life, and 
was kept in strict and painful confinement from Sept. 30 X915 
for three years; he was, however, allowed access to books and 
spent much of his time in study and writing. On Sept. 25 1918, 
when imminent catastrophe compelled Bulgaria to seek an armis- 
tice, he was released, and, after a stormy interview with the King, 
went to the front, where a revolutionary movement among the 
troops was developing. He returned with the insurrectionary 
troops to Sofia, and order was restored only after much loss of 
life; Stamboliiski was obliged to go into hiding, even after the 
King’s abdication. The Government, however, soon realized 
that his help was essential in the critical state of the country, and 
he became Minister of Public Works in Todorov’s Cabinet. 
Although the Agrarians had not an actual majority after the 
election of Aug. 1919, StamboHiski became President of the 
Council and Minister for Foreign Affairs; on Nov. 27 he had the 
courage to sign the Treaty of Neuilly on behalf of his country. 
In April 1920 the Cabinet was reconstructed, Stamboliiski re- 
maining as Premier, Minister for War and of Foreign Affairs in 
a Cabinet composed entirely of his own followers. 

STANFORD, SIR CHARLES VILLIERS (1852- ), Irish 

musical composer {sec 25.773), published in 1911 Musical 
Compositions; three years later appeared Pages from an Unwit* 
ten Diary and in 1916 A History of Music, written in conjunc- 
tion with his former pupil, Cecil Forsyth. In later years his 
music included the operatic piece The Critic (op. 144), produced 
by Bcccham in 1916, and The Travelling Companion (op. 146), 
which won a Carnegie award in 1917, but had not yet been 
produced in 1921. In 1019 his symphony LAUegro ed II Pen* 
sieroso also won a Carnegie award, and in 1921 his setting of a 
poem by Mr. Justice Darling entitled At the Abbey Gate — the 
point being the burial of the Unknown Warrior in the Abbey — 
was produced by the Royal Choral Society in the Albert Hall. 
Stanford’s Songs of the Fleet, originally produced in 1910, gained 
great popularity, and he also composed much chamber music. 

STANMORE, ARTHUR HAMILTON HAMILTON-GORDON, 
1ST Baron (i829“19I2), British administrator, was born Nov. 26 
1829, the youngest son of the 4th Earl of Aberdeen. He was 
educated at Cambridge and afterwards entered politics, becom- 
ing private secretary to the Prime Minister, Lord Derby, from 
1852 to 1855, and sitting as member for Beverley from 1854 to 
1857. He was successively governor of Trinidad (1866-70), 
Mauritius (1871-4), Fiji (1875-80), New Zealand (1880-2) and 
Ceylon (1883-90). He was raised to the peerage in 1895, and 
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died in London Jan. 30 Be was succeeded by hb son, 

George Arthur Maurice Hamilton-Gordon, born Jan. 3 1871, 
who in 1916 was appointed lord-ln-waiting to King George V. 

STEAD, WILLIAM THOMAS (1849-1913), English journalbt 
{see 25.817), was drowned on the ** Titanic ** April 15 1913. 

STEED, HENRY WICKHAM (1871- ), English journaUst, 

was born at Long Mclford, Suffolk, Oct. 10 1871, the son of 
a local solicitor, and was educated at Sudbury grammar school 
and the universities of Jena, Berlin and Paris. From 1896 to 
1913 he acted continuously as foreign correspondent to The 
Times ^ beginning in Berlin, passing on to Rome, where he re- 
mained five years (1897-1902), and thence to Vienna (1902-13). 
His Hapshmg Monarchy (1913; 4th ed. 1918) is recognized as 
the most illuminating work that has been written on Austria- 
Hungary. In 1914 he became foreign editor (in London) of 
The Times j and in Feb. 1919 was apiKnnted to succeed Mr. 
Geoffrey Dawson as editor. During the World War he was a 
prominent supporter of the Yugoslav movement. In 1918 under 
Lord Northcliffe he was engaged on propagandist work in the 
enemy countries, and he headed a special mission to Italy in 
March and April of that year. His other publications include 
The Socialist and Labour Movement in Englaftd, Germany 6* 
France (1894); VAnghterre et la Guerre (1915); L' Effort Anglais 
(iqi6 ); La Democratk Britannique (1018). 

STEER, P. WILSON (i860- ), English painter (see 25 868), 

exhibited after 1886 practically the whole of his work at the 
New English Art Club, in whose formation he took a leading 
part and of which he was at one time president. His earlier work, 
such as the ** Boulogne Sands*' showed the influence of impres- 
sionism in its feeling for light and its handling of colour; but 
after 1895 he adopted a more sober palette, at times using strong 
black shadows with silvery lights, and gave increased attention 
to design. After 1900 he returned to the use of a full range of 
pigment, and produced some of his finest work, such as “ Rich- 
mond after Storm ’* (1903) and ** The Isle of Purbcck " (1909). 
In later years he only used the impressionist colour analysis to 
a very limited extent, and generally worked within a chosen 
and limited colour scheme. His feeling for colour harmony and 
power of rendering subtle variations in tone relate him to 
Gainsborough (a likeness well exemplified in “ The Beaver Hat ”), 
and give his work its characteristic quality. Most typidal 
perhaps are his landscapes, mainly wide stretches of country 
with broken skies, full of light, atmosphere and a sense of space; 
but he also produced many portraits and figure compositions, 
his paintings of the nude being marked by great appreciation 
of the character and quality of flesh. His later work includes 
“ A Summer Evening " (1914), “ Painswick Beacon " (1916), 
** The Vale of Gloucester ” (19x7), Chirk Castle ” (1917), and 
a considerable group of water-colours, very delicately and 
directly handled. A self portrait is in the UflLizi Gallery, Florence, 
and he is represented in the Tate Gallery, the Municipal Gallery, 
Dublin, and the Johannesburg Gallery. 

STEFANSSON, VILHJALMUR (1879- ), Canadian explorer, 

was born at Arnes, Manitoba, Nov. 3 1879, of Icelandic parent- 
age. He was educated at the universities of North Dakota and 
Iowa, and afterwards at Harvard. He became a newspaper re- 
porter, but later was appointed to an instructorship of anthro- 
pology at Harvard, and became deeply interested in the prob- 
lems of the Arctic regions. He made a private expedition to 
Iceland in 1904, and the foUowing year returned with a Harx^ard 
archaeological expedition. He visited the Eskimo of northern 
Alaska (1906-7), and in 1908 started on a four years’ expedition 
to the Arctic shores of Canada under the auspices of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Canada and the American Museum of Natural 
History, with interesting results. In 1913 StefAnsson was ap- 
pointed commander of the Canadian Arctic expedition which 
sailed from Victoria, B.C., in June of that year to explore the 
northern shores of Canada and Alaska. In 1914, with two com- 
panions, he crossed Beaufort Sea on the moving ice from Martin 
Point, Alaska, to the north-western corner of Banks I. ; in 1915 he 
visited the sea west of Prince Patrick 1 ^ and discovered more 
land to the north; and in 1916 discovered land west of Axel 


Heiberg Island. The foUowing year he traveUed, again over 
moving ice, as far as lat. 80^ 30^ N. and long. iia^W. The 
expedition returned to Canada in 19x8 (see Axtctic Regions)* 
StefAnsson published if y Life with the Eskimo (igi$)^ The 
Friendly Arctic (1921) and an anthropological report on the ex* 
pedition of 1908-12, besides many articles in scientific journals. 
He received many honours from learned societies. 

STEIN, SIR (MARK) AURBL (1862- ), British archaeolo* 

gbt, was born at Budapest Nov. 26 1862. Educated in the 
public schools of Budapest and Dresden and afterwards at 
the universities of Vienna and Tubingen, where he studied 
Oriental languages and antiquities, he went to England for 
further study and then to India, where he became principal of the 
Oriental College, Lahore, and registrar of the Punjab University 
in 1888. Eleven years later he was appointed to the Indian 
Education Service, ami for the next two years carried out 
archaeological explorations for the Indian Government in 
Chinese Turkestan. In 1906-8 he made further explorations 
(see 27.425) in central Asia and western China, receiving the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society. From 1909 he 
was superintendent of the Indian Archaeological Survey, and 
in 1913-6 carried out explorations in Persia and central Asia* 
described by him in the Geographical Journal (1916). He was 
created K.C.I.E. in 1012, His other publications include 
Chronicle of Kings of Kashmir (1900); Ancient Khotan (1907) 
and Ruins of Desert Cathay (1Q12). 

STEVENSON, ADLAI EWINQ (1835-1914), American poUtical 
leader (see 25.907), died at Chicago June 13 1914. 

STEWART, JULIUS L. (1855-1919), American painter (see 
25.914), died in Paris Jan. 4 1919. 

STEYN, MARTINUS THEUNIS (1857-1916), Dutch S. African 
politician (see 25.915). After the prominent share which he 
took in the work of the S. African National Convention in 1909-10 
ex-President Steyn retired into private Life at his farm, Onze 
Rust (Our Rest), near Bloemfontein. From this retirement he 
never emerged till his death Nov. 28 1916, except to address 
occasional meetings of the Dutch people of S. Africa on topics 
of national interest. Yet this almost complete retirement from 
public activities did nothing to lessen his influence with his own 
people. It cannot be said that this influence was exercised to 
promote racial peace in S. Africa. When the dissension between 
Gen. Botha, the first Prime Minister of the Union of S. Africa, 
and Gen. liertzog began to shake the frame of the Ministry, 
ex-President Steyn might have had a decisive influence in com- 
posing that difference, which was ultimately to break Gen. 
Botha’s Cabinet and to lead to long dissension among the Dutch- 
speaking people of S. Africa. His weight, however, was thrown 
without reserve on the Hertzog side. The ideas of ex-President 
Steyn were the ideas of Kruger. He held with tenacity the creed 
of the Boer who regarded himself as the holder of S. Africa by a 
species of divine right, who resented the intrusion of the British 
element, and was determined to treat that clement as intruders 
and foreign adventurers.” Beyond doubt they were sincere, if 
narrow. He held, as Kruger had held, and as Gen. Hertzog held, 
that the intrusion of the British element involved a descent into 
the muddy waters of commercialism, the strife of contending 
ideas and embroilment in the tangles of world-politics, 

STINNBS, HUGO (1870- ), German industrialist and 

financier, was born at MUlheim on Feb. 12 1870. He was the 
son of Hugo Stinnes, and grandson of Matthias Stinnes, who 
was the founder of a firm in no great way of business at MUl- 
heim in the Ruhr district. After passing his leaving examina- 
tion from a Realschulcy young Stinnes was placed in an ofl&ce at 
Coblentz where he speedily picked up the elements of a business 
training. In order to get a practical knowledge of mining 
he worked for a few months as a miner at the Wiethe colliery. 
He then, in 1889, attended a course of instruction at the Academy 
of Mining in Berlin. In the following year he entered the firm 
which his grandfather had founded. He remained there only 
two years and then established a firm of his own, Hugo Stinnes, 
Ltd. The whole original share capital was 50,000 marks (pre- 
war « £2, 500). Gradually, from dealing in coal, he becama 
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Miliself the owner df steveral mines and extended hie buetnese 
to the manufacture of different kinds of fuel such as briquettes. 
Me also began to purchase sca-going vessels as well as river 
steamers and barges, the latter, especially on the Rhine, on a 
constantly increasing scale. He next organised an extensive 
international business in coal, and had 13 steamers trading to 
and from North Sea, Baltic, Mediterranean and Black Sea ports. 
They carried coal, wood and grain, also iron-ore, Stinnes having 
begun to manufacture iron and steel. He also imported great 
quantities of English coal and had an agency at Newcastle as 
well as an interest in some English mines. This led to his estab- 
lishing branches of his business at Hamburg and at Rotterdam. 
Before the World War he was the possessor of a fortune which 
was vaguely estimated at several millions of pounds. He was 
a director of many of the greatest industrial and mining com- 
panies of Westphalia, the Rhineland and Luxemburg. Business 
interests of this magnitude were constantly expanding, and he 
became interested in numerous subsidiary enterprises, such as 
tramways and the supply of electric power and light. Ho was 
always engaged in founding new concerns or amalgamating 
existing ones. Stinnes managed to maintain an extensive and 
even a detailed knowledge of the working of all the concerns 
in which he was engaged, and in all of them to exact zealous 
and conscientious work from his business subordinates. The 
secret of his success was essential unity of direction and co- 
ordination of aims in all branches of his enterprises. 

When the World War broke out he secured an enormous 
share in the war profits which flowed into the coffers of the 
great industrialists. In enemy countries, it is true, his enter- 
prises were sequestrated, and his firm at Rotterdam placed on 
the Allies^ black list.” But he was richly compensated, 
apart from the regular indemnification paid by the German 
Government, when he was called in by Ludendorff as the most 
competent expert to give advice, to organize the coal and the 
industrial production of occupied Belgium and to help to set in 
motion the gigantic production of war material which the Ger- 
man G.H.Q. demanded from the homeland. His connexion 
with Ludendorff led to his becoming an influence behind the 
scenes in German politics, and, after the revolution, to his enter- 
ing the Reichstag, as well as to his d6but as a newspaper pro- 
prietor on a grand scale. During the war he had extended 
his activities in Hamburg and had bought up in 1916 the Woer- 
mann and the E. African lines. In these fresh undertakings 
he became associated with the two greatest German shipping 
concerns, the Hamburg- American line and the North German 
Lloyd. His Hamburg interests continued from that date on- 
wards to multiply in something like geometrical progression. 
Half a dozen landed estates were purchased in Saxony to supply 
timber for pit props. At Flensburg in Schleswig he secured 
control of the largest Baltic shipping concern, and proceeded 
to build a new fleet of ships, christening one of them the “ Hin- 
denburg.” In the elections of June 1920 he secured a seat in 
the Reichstag as a member of the Deutsche Volkspartei, the 
new electioneering name of the former National Liberal party. 
He had about the same time begun to buy up leading German 
newspapers, one of his main objects being to organize a solid 
and powerful bloc of opinion in Germany in support of law and 
order and the promotion of the highest industrial and com- 
mercial efficiency. His newspaper purchases included the 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung in Berlin, formerly the organ of 
Bismarck and then of all succeeding German Governments, 
the Miinckener Neueste Nachrichlen and the MUnchm-Augs- 
burger Zeitung^ the last-named being one of the oldest news- 
papers in Germany. Both of the South German journals were 
previously exponents of a very much more democratic trend of 
opinion than that which came to characterize them under 
the new proprietorship. Ancillary to these acquisitions large 
interests were secured by Stinnes in paper-works in order to 
make his newspapers independent of the paper market. 

In the autumn of xgit he was reported to be contemplating 
some still vaster ventuie in the nature of a super trust to control 
every industry in Germany, so that the whole might ultimately 
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be co 5 rdinated like one gigantic concern regulating production, 
transport and the supply of the German markets and those of 
the whole world. It might thus be possible to avoid waste, 
sudden crises, ruinous competition and foreign commercial dic- 
tation. He was reported to have already expended the equiv- 
alent of about £250,000,000 on these aims and to be continuing 
to sink further millions in them. The Social Democrats were 
believed not to be averse from Stinnes' vaster scheme, as it 
corresponded in certain aspects with their own plans, when they 
were in power, for cobrdinating all German industries, pending 
the possibility of socializing them. An instrument for super- 
intending this coordination in the social and economic aspects 
was ready to hand in the Economic Council of the German Reich, 
set up by the new Republican constitution of iojq. 

The only public check which Stinnes was known to have 
received in the course of his career was at the Spa Conference 
in 1920, when he attempted to address that assembly in per- 
emptory language concerning the impossibility of the coal deliv- 
eries demanded by the Allies and was summarily silenced by 
the president. 

STOCK EXCHANGE (see 25.930). — Before the outbreak of 
the World War in Aug. 1914 the London Stock Exchange 
had for several years experienced two remarkable periods of 
activity, both being the outcome of industrial development 
wliich caused a rapid intensifying of the demand for two com- 
modities — namely, oil and rubber. This was the sequel to the 
discovery of the internal-combustion engine, and its increasing 
adoption in mechanical road transiwrt. 

Pre-war Rubber and Oil Booms . — The rubber boom came 
first. It began in 1909, and lasted until about 1912. The demand 
for rubber applied a great stimulus to the rubber plantation 
industry in the Malay States, the Dutch East Indies, Ceylon 
and India. The price of rubber rose at one time to over 12s. 
per lb., and an enormous number of new companies were formed, 
mostly with capitals of moderate size. In order to popularize 
rubber as an investment the resourceful company promoter 
introduced shares of the denomination of 2s. each. The innova- 
tion was extraordinarily successful, and a very large number 
of companies were floated with capital divided into 2s. shares, 
while others formed prior to the boom sub-divided their shares 
into the smaller and more popular denomination. Prices of 
shares rose to extraordinary heights. Premiums of thousands 
per cent were common, the shares of the Pataluiig and Selangor 
companies, two of the earliest plantation companies, rising to 
premiums in excess of 3,000 per cent. In Stock Exchange par- 
lance the public got the bit between its teeth,” and the boom 
persisted for a long time. Large fortunes were made by people 
who participated in the boom in the early period. A reaction 
in the price of rubber, which ultimately fell below is. per lb. in 
1921, had already put an end to the boom before the war began. 
Although the extravagant prices paid during the boom were at 
no time justified, the companies paid very satisfactory dividends 
for years; and it was not until the post-war depression, which 
was unparalleled in its severity, swept over the commodity 
markets in the latter part of 1920 and the first part of 1921 that 
the industry was faced with real difficulties. The tremendous 
stimulus applied to planting in 1910, 19x1 and IQ12 led to the 
inevitable overproduction, and in 1919 and 1921 schemes for 
limiting output were put into force. 

The oil boom began shortly after the activity in rubber had 
been well spread. It persisted for a longer period, for the reason 
that the price of oil rose steadily from the introduction of the 
motor-car. It eventually reached its maximum height in 1920, 
but a reaction began in 1921, and this produced a corresponding 
movement in the share market. There was an enormous demand 
for petroleum spirit in the war periods and the price rose steeply. 
After the cessation of hostilities the price rose further, a circum- 
stance which was partly due to the conversion of locomotives 
and ships' engines from coal to oil, partly to the great extension 
of mechanical transport on the road and in the air, and partly 
to the fact that the refinement and distribution of oil was in the 
hands chiefly of two vast organizations. The boom was accom- 
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panied by the flotation of a number of oompanies, particularly 
in Russia; where the Maikop held lor a time attracted much 
attention. But in comparison with rubber, oil did not provide 
the same opportunities fori the company promoter, and the 
flotation of companies for the exploitation of oihfields, known 
and unknown, was comparatively limited. The oil boom lasted 
approximately lo years, when a reaction set in. But meanwhile 
huge fortunes were made. Bonus shares were issued in great 
numbers by the principal oil companies, and this, together with 
high dividends, kept public interest at a high level. 

With the exception of the oil market, stock markets were in 
a depre.ssed condition for some time before the outbreak of war. 

The W^ar Pmad.— Early in July 1Q14, rumours of war began 
to affect the Continental bourses. On July 13 the Vienna market 
was demoralised by fear of hostilities, but it was not until July 
24, when the terms of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia were 
made known, that the London market became seriously per- 
turbed. From that date until Friday July .31, when the I..ondon 
Stock Exchange Committee for General Purposes decided to 
close the House for an indefinite period, markets were inundated 
with a vast flood of selling orders from home and abroad, and 
excitement was intense. The European bourses virtually ceased 
to function, and this diverted an enormous stream of foreign 
selhng orders to London. Intcr-hourse securities naturally suf- 
fered a very heavy decline. On Monday July 27 many Lon- 
don jobbers ceased to “ make prices.*^ This was “ general carry 
over day, and the difficulties to be met by speculators were 
formidable. The settlement, however, was completed on Wednes- 
day July 2g, without any very serious disaster, though g fail- 
ures, involving 20 members, were announced. Dealing, however, 
had become a matter of negotiation entirely, and on Thursday 
July 30 igi4 the House opened for the last time that 
year. During the first two hours no attempt was made to do 
business, and the next morning the committee decided not to 
rcoptm the House until further notice. On Monday July 27 
four consecutive transactions in consols were officially recorded 
at prices showing a movement of £i between each bargain, 
a circumstance without precedent in modern London Stock 
Exchange history. During the closed period, business, despite 
ofiicial discouragement, was not entirely suspended. A certain 
amount of dealing, on a strictly cash basis, was found to be 
possible. On Sept. 14 the committee fixed minimum prices for 
trustee stocks, based on the quotations ruling on July 30, the 
object being to prevent disastrous depreciation. The New York 
Stock Exchange similarly made minimum prices for American 
shares, and these values were adopted by the London committee. 
The maintenance of these prices was insisted upon by the banks, 
which had undertaken to continue their loans against securities 
without asking for any additional margin. 

Meanwhile the question of dealing with the uncompleted 
mid-August account was taken in hand on the London Stock 
Exchange and completed on Nov. ig, a special set of rules 
governing its arrangement. The gist of these rules was that 
bulls of stock carried over on July 27 should put up a 5 % margin 
on high-class securities, and 10% on others, and pay interest 
fortnightly, or alternatively pay a higher rate of interest in lieu 
of margin. 'The “ taker in ” was put under the obligation of 
continuing to ** take in stock at July 27 prices until 12 months 
after the war, or the expiring of the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act, rgi4, whichever event was the sooner. The declaration of 
a moratorium, which was continued until Nov. 4 igi4, made it 
impossible to reopen the Stock Exchange for some months. 
About £go, 000,000 had been borrowed against securities before 
the war began, and it was not until the moratorium came to 
an end that the mid-August settlement was carried through. 
The affairs of a small number of members were in this operation 
wound up under the liquidation rule, but the amount of stock 
carried over under the temporary regulations was smaller than 
had been feared. As stocks rose to the mean price of July 27 they 
had to be taken up or sold. On Dec. 23 1914 the conditions 
governing the reopening of the London Stock Exchange were 
promulgated. The minimum price list was then extended to 


include inter-^<M<r^e securities. Minimum prices were gradually 
abolished ais liquidation ceased and prices settled down to the 
new level of investment values. On July 5 1916 the last ol the 
mimmum prices were removed. 

The London Stock Exchange was reopened for the first time 
after the outbreak of war on Jan. 4 19x5. Severe restrictions 
were placed upon the transaction of business, in accordance 
with arrangements made in Dec. 19x4, between the Committee 
for General Purposes and the Treasury. These arrangements 
were embodied in Temporary Regulations which were substituted 
for the old regulations governing Stock Exchange practice. All 
bargains had to be done on a cash basis. The suspension of 
virtually all speculative business was the most important inno- 
vation introduced by the Temporary Regulations. Normally, 
speculation forms the great bulk of business effected on the 
Stock Exchange, and its temporary abolition deprived many 
members of their occupation. The volume of business which it 
was possible to do was further restricted by two other features 
of the Regulations — namely, the ** physical possession rule, 
which prohibited dealings in stock that had not been in physical 
possession in the United Kingdom since Sept. 1914, and the 
fixing of mim'mum prices for trustee and other securities, which 
were in nearly every case the mean prices on July 27, Both of 
these rules were relaxed to some extent during 1915; the former 
to facilitate sales of American securities held in Allied and 
neutral .states, and to allow sales of colonially held stock. 
When they were established, minimum prices undoubtedly 
served a very valuable purpose, but when the issue of high-yield- 
ing war loans completely altered the standard of investment, as 
regards the yield in interest, no useful purpose was served by 
them. The retention of minimum prices fixed on a pre-war basis 
of credit made it impossible to deal in the securities affected, and 
that was the reason for their removal. But the absence of specu- 
lation naturally caused a considerable reduction in membership. 
On the day of reopening the number of transactions was less 
than 1,000. On subsequent occasions the number rose to well 
over 3,000 per day, but in 1915 the daily average was nearer 
2,000 than 3,000. A heavy loss of revenue was sustained by 
the company owning the Stock Exchange, and in 19x5 it failed 
to distribute an interim dividend. 

The arrangement by which all stocks carried over at the 
outbreak of war were continued until after the end of the war, 
unless the ** end of July 1914 prices were reached, worked 
wcU in practice, thanks largely to the American demand for 
securities; and the ‘‘ open ” position on the l.ondon Stock 
Exchange, which in Aug. 1914 was about 90 millions sterling, 
had been reduced by the end of 1915 to about 20 millions. 

With the reopening of the London Stock Exchange an im- 
portant reform was introduced which was continued after the 
cessation of hostilities. The Temporary Regulations provided 
that every bargain should be recorded. This practice was much 
preferred by the public to the pre-war custom of marking only 
occasional bargains. The absence of buying and selling prices, 
dealers being prohibited from offering stock in the market, was 
one of the reasons for the compulsory marking of all bargains. 
This reform led to the issue of a supplementary list of bargains 
in securities not quoted in the daily ‘‘ official ” list. Thus, from 
Jan. 4 1915 onwards, a complete record of business done was 
furnished by the two lists, on the authority of the committee. 
Another innovation was the retention in the lists of prices of 
previous bargains, which added to their value to the public. 

The course of prices in 1915 and subsequent war years was 
generally downward. In Junc-July 1915 the flotation of the 
unlimited 4j% British (k)vernment War Loan made a lowering 
of investment values inevitable. This for a time checked business 
in the stocks protected by minima, and caused a heavy fall in 
other fixed interest-bearing securities. In March 1915 minimum 
prices were reduced to a small extent. The minimum for Consols 
was reduced from 68} to 66} prior to the issue of the 4}% War 
Loan, and it was removed later when the great bulk of the stock 
had been converted into the 4} % stock. The market for American 
securities was very , active and strong througho|it). tgxs, and 
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pnces showrf a substantial advance on the yoetr. The war-time 
pfos^ity in the United States caused a great demand for 
American societies held in the United Kingdom and France. 
£uropeah holders were encouraged to sell by the appreciation 
of the dollar in terms of sterling, which enabled a profit on ex* 
change to be made. In the second half of the year the British 
Government bought large quantities of American securities held 
in the United Kingdom and sold them in the United States 
in order to provide itself with means of making payment for 
munitions, etc. {see Dollar Securitics Mobilization). It 
is estimated that in this year about 150 millions sterling of 
American securities were transferred to the United States. 
Towards the end of 1915 the Government ceased operations in 
the market, and invited holders either to sell or loan approved 
securities to it. Thus came into force what was subsequently 
known as the Dollar Securities Mobilization Scheme. The terms 
of purchase were approximately the parity of the New York 
price, and for loan a bonus of | % per annum in addition to the 
interest or dividend on the loaned security, plus a premium of 
2j% in the event of the Government exercising its right to sell 
the stock loaned to it. The Temporary Regulations were made 
more stringent as the war continued, but 1917 witnessed a check 
to the depreciation of fixed interest-bearing securities for the 
first time since the S. African War of 189^-1902, and also a sus- 
tained upward movement in industrial securities. 

The following table, compiled from figures published by the 
Bankers* Maganne, shows the course at different important 
dates of investment values since the calculations were first 
made. The values relate to 3S7 representative securities: — 
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Jan. 19 
♦July 20 
tNov. i< 


1907 
20 1914 
1918 
Dec. 1919 
Dec. 1920 


1 3,843,000,000 
3,37i.ooo.ooo| 

2,822,000,000j 

2,634,784,000 

2,319.777.000 


♦Pre-war. fMonth of Armistice. 

The general depreciation was due not only to the exceptionally 
heavy demand for money to carry on the war, but also to the 
growing burden of direct taxation in the United Kingdom. For 
a time the British investor showed a marked preference for 
industrial securities, on which high dividends were paid together 
with, in many cases, bonuses either in the form of cash or scrip. 
Bonus shares were created and issued by a large number of con- 
cerns. The scarcity of capital caused a steady rise in the rate of 
interest, and first-class companies found it necessary to pay 8% 
and even more on new debentures and preference capital. The 
Treasury scheme for buying and borrowing dollar securities in 
1916 was followed in 1917 by a scheme for requisitioning those 
which had been neither lent nor sold. This put the finishing 
touch to the process which had begun in 1915, of extinguishing 
the American market in London. 

Throughout the war period the London Stock Exchange Co. 
had a very lean revenue. Receipts, which in 1914-5 amounted 
to £296,757, dwindled to £130,304 in 1917-8; and the dividend 
dropped to £i per share. 

A feature of the year 1918 was the advance in foreign Govern- 
ment securities, especially those of neutral nations. Bonds of 
the neutral countries were bought for exchange purposes, and 
they changed hands up to extraordinarily high figures in the 
first half of the year, Spanish 4’s touched 135 at one time, 
owing to the rise in the sterling value of the peseta, and Swedish 
3i% stock rose to 115, through appreciation in kroner. 

Calculations made by the Bankers' Magazine show that the 
values of 387 representative securities fell during 1919 from 
£2,801,089,000 to £2,634,784,000, a decrease of £166,605,000, 
equal to 5-9 per cent. (As on July 20 1914, the total was £3,37ir 
000,000, the decline in the five and a half years to Dec. 1919 was 
no less than £736,216,000, or nearly 22 per cent.) At one time 
during the war the values touched £2,572,000,000. This was on 
April 26 1918— at the height of the Germans* last great offensive 
effort. It is interesting td note that in Jan. 1967, when the valua- 
tions began, the total was £ 3 » 843 ,ooo,ooo. The valuation at the 
end of 1919 showed a net shrinkage of £1,208,060,000, or 31}%, of 


which £736,216,000 was due to conditions brought about by the 
war. l he war-time depreciation in fi.xed interest-bearing securi- 
ties was greater than this. Taking the values of 108 fixed 
interest-beanng securities wc find that the total on July 20 1914 
was £1,989,000, CTO, at the close of igi8 £1,575,000,000, and at 
the end of 1910 £1,378,006,000. On the other hand, the value 
of 279 speculative investments, i.c, the dividends on which fluc- 
tuate according to profits, was £1,382,000,000 on July 20 1914, 
at the close of 1918 £1,226,000,000, and at the end of 19x9 
£1,255,578,000. Thus there was a net depreciation in fixed 
interest-bearing securities of £610,094,000, or 30%, in the whole 
war period, of which £196,094,000 otxurred in 1919; while 
speculative investments showed an increase of £29,578,000 in 
value during 1919, or 2.4 %, but a net depreciation of £126,422,000 
on the whole period, or 9 per cent. 

After the PKar.— In spite of marked activity in speculative 
investments, the year 1919 witnessed a generally downward 
tendency in prices of securities, with the result that a large part 
of the appreciation which took place in the dosing months of 
1918, following the collapse of Germany *s w-ar effort, was lost. 
The reaction was due in a large measure to heavy Government 
expenditure, bringing with it the pressure of high taxation, and 
an adverse American exchange, the former involving a continu- 
ance of heavy borrowing, and the latter a rise in the Bank of 
England rate from 5 to 6% at the beginning of Nov. 1919. The 
failure of the British Government*s Funding Loan operation 
in the summer had an adverse effect on the market for gilt-edged 
investments, and the City of London received something like a 
shock on learning that national expenditure in the second half 
of the year was scarcely distinguishable in amount from that of 
a large part of the war period. Markets, however, presented a 
generally animated appearance. This was in part due to the 
return of warrior members. Attention was mainly concentrated 
on speculative securities, notably oil, brewery, insurance, shipping, 
S. African gold, and commercial and industrial securities. 
Fixed interest-bearing securities were persistently neglected, 
owing to the higher value of money and the competition of numer- 
ous new issues offering yields as high as 9 per cent. In the sum- 
mer of 1919, various war-time restrictions were removed from the 
London Stock Exchange with the approval of the Treasury. I'he 
removal of the embargo on exports of capital enabled forcign-held 
stocks to be realized in the London market; but arbitrage trans- 
actions continued to be prohibited. Some of the declarations 
which had to accompany each transaction were abolished, but 
the temporary regulation prohibiting any but casli transactions 
was retained. 

Gold-mining shares made a substantial advance in the closing 
months of 1919 owing to the high premium received on gold 
under an arrangement come to in July for restoring free condi- 
tions to the market for gold newly produced. U'his enabled the 
companies to declare larger dividends in Dec., and rescued a 
large number of low-grade mines from imminent bankruptcy. 
7 'owards the close of 1919 Rand Mines shares were introduced 
on the New York market, this being the first time that S. 
African gold shares were listed in Wall Street. The diamond 
companies enjoyed a wonderful prosperity during the year, the 
De Beers Co.*s revenue amounting to as much as one whole day's 
war expenditure at the maximum level. Record dividends were 
paid, and share quotations reached unprecedented figures. 

The year 1920 was the most remarkable of the early post-war 
period. At the beginning markets in London were extraordinarily 
active, owing to the boom in trade. The oil market was in a state 
of ceaseless activity, and other speculative markets felt some 
of the reflected glory of inflated oil profits. Nomination for 
membership of the London Stock Exchange rose in price to £650, 
but was almost unsaleable at the end of the year. I'hcre was a 
great congestion of work in brokers* offices in the early months, 
and they were kept open until late at night for several weeks. 
Bui the introduction of a British budget of 1,200 millions, with 
its unpleasant reminder of the burden of taxation, administered 
a check to the reckless buoyancy of markets. The collapse of 
the exchanges of all the countries except the United States 
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Sweden^ Switzerland and Holland, caused a steady stream of 
liquidation in London from the Continent, which grew in volume 
when, later in the year, a heavy fall occurred in wholesale com- 
modity prices. The fall in commodities forced traders to realize 
securities. I’he pressure to obtain money to finance production 
and distribution and pay taxes caused persistent liquidation in 
the gilt-edged market, and British Government securities fell 
to a level giving a return of well over 6 % per annum. In Dec. 
1920 the leading stocks, in some cases, touched the lowest points 
on record. The 5 % War Loan fell to Si Victory Bonds to 7oi> 
Funding Loan to 65 A , and Consols to 43 f . The Bankers* Maga* 
nine calculations of the prices of 381 representative securities 
in Dec. 1920 showed a fail in values of no less than £315,000,000, ; 
the largest loss ever recorded in one year. British and Indian | 
funds fell in value in 19Z0 by 11*9%, foreign Government stocks 
by 18*8%, home railway stocks by 17*3%, foreign Government 
stocks by 23*5 per cent. The decline in commercial and in- 
dustrial securities was much greater, the percentage being 40*9. 
The severity of this reaction was, of course, due to the sudden 
collapse of the six-ycar-oid boom in trade. Iron and steel shares 
suffered a depreciation of 33*7%, shipping securities of 21*7%, 
and S. African mining shares of 39*2 per cent. The losses of the 
investor were so severe that he lost all interest in speculative 
stocks and turned his attention to gilt-edged stocks. This 
brought about a steady recovery in the latter in the first half of 
1921. The issue of foreign Government loans in London, which 
was suspended on the outbreak of war, was renewed in 1921, 
when a loan to the Slk> Paulo Government was issued, followed 
by an issue of Norwegian Government bonds. 

American and Foreign Stock Exchanges . — The shock of the 
World War caused stock markets all over the world to shiver 
and collapse more or less. By custom London was a market to 
which every bourse abroad turned for help when there was any 
pressure, and for a period of at least a fortnight after the middle 
of July 1914 the London market was called upon to absorb a 
flood of selling orders from every mart in Europe where scciu-ities 
were dealt in. While the European bourses had to all intents 
and purposes suspended business by the beginning of the week 
ended Aug. i, there was a fairly free market for securities in 
London in the great majority of international securities down 
to the middle of the week. 'Phe news of the coming war affected' 
the European bourses early in July. On the 13th of that month 
the Vienna market was described as having become quite de- 
moralized by the fear of war. The Berlin bourse reflected this 
nervousness because Germany was Austro-H angary chief 
lender, Government and municipal loans of the Habsburg Empire 
being held in Germany to the extent, it was estimated, of over 
£200,000,000. On Monday July 27, the day before the declara- 
tion of war by Austria, tlie panic in Vieniia was such that the 
bourse was ordered to be dosed for three days. Subsequent events 
showed it was destined to be dosed for an indefinite period. 
The Brussels market followed the lead of Vienna, ceasing business 
6n July 27, and the Paris coulisse, or outside unofficial market, 
also suspended operations on that day. On I'uesday July 28, 
before the declaration of war by Austria had become known, 
dealings became very difficult. On July 29 all account dealings 
in Berlin were suspended, transactions being confined to cash 
bargfiins. The Amsterdam and St. Petersburg bourses were 
entirely dosed that day, while on Thursday all markets suspended 
business except London, Berlin, Paris and New York, but the 
settlement in Paris fixed for July 31 was postfmed. Business 
on the Berlin bourse was ordered to be suspended on the following 
day (July 31), though the bourse was kept open. The Paris 
market remained open throughout that day, July 31, but only 
six quotations were available out of some sixty stocks and 
shares usually quoted In reports from that centre. The Paris 
bourse was the only stock-market to keep open its doors after 
Thursday July 30. But this bourse is under the direct control 
of the Government, and the authority of the Goverment was 
no doubt responsible for the bourse being kept open. Down to 
Sept. 2 a few quotations were forthcoming from Paris, but on 
;that day the bowse was shut until further notice o^ng to the 


approach of the Germans to the French capital The New York 
Stock Exchange was open on , Tuesday July 28, when the news 
of the declaration of war by Austria first became known, and it 
was called upon to ^thstand the first shook of that announce- 
ment. By the end of the day^s session it was found that trans- 
actions for the first time that year (19x4) had exceeded one 
million shares. On Tuesday July 28 the Toronto Stock Exchange 
was closed, after being open for zo minutes, and business on the 
Montreal market ceased in the afternoon. On July 30 violent 
breaks in prices occurred on the New York Exchange, but there 
was at all times a market. The next day, however, the committee 
decided to follow the lead of London and to close the Exchange* 

New y or k.-^ln the latter part of 1912 there was a serious 
decline in American securities, owing to selling from Europe 
brought about by the Balkan War, but as soon as this unloacling 
ceased the market was much unsettled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States ordering the dissolution 
of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific merger. Down to the 
beginning of the World War New York had shown a tendency 
to develop more and more as a market for international securities, 
though very little was actually done to encourage foreign securi- 
ties to seek a market there. In the short and frantic period in 
the last few days of July 1914 bankers saw ordinary standards 
of value scattered to the winds and loans aggregating $2,000,000,- 
000 imperilled almost in a night. When the House was closed 
special committees were set up to undertake the stupendous 
task of straightening out the apparently hopeless tangle of con- 
tracts outstanding when operations were suspended. 

The New York Stock Exchange tentatively opened its doors 
again on Nov. 28 1914, for trading in bonds only. As the ex- 
perience was encouraging, the committee decided to reopen the 
House for regular trading on Dec. 13. Minimum prices had 
been fixed by the committee on Oct. 13, and trading in unlisted 
securities was resumed on the following day. The minimum 
prices were revised from time to time and abolished on March 
31 1915, owing to a rise in quotations having rendered minima 
no longer necessary. Then began the most remarkable era in 
the history of the Exchange. In point of feverish activity and 
wild fluctuations in prices, the year 1915 was then without 
precedent. Million-share days, sensational advances, and equally 
sensational declines, were common occurrences. Price move- 
ments were very erratic. The most conspicuous feature of the 
enormous volume of trading was the participation by the 
outside public seldom if ever before witnessed on the New York 
Exchange. Under clique and pool manipulation, prices were 
whirled upward with startling rapidity. Stocks which led the 
advances were those of companies which, it was supposed, would 
benefit most largely from w^ar orders. Throughout the year 
there was heavy buying of both stocks and bonds by investors 
and financial interests of the first rank. Many securities reacted 
from their highest levels before the close of the year, but others, 
on good business prospects, retained the greater part of their 
phenomenal rise. Even more remarkable was 1916. Activity 
was intense, and prices rose to exceptionally high figures. Every 
dollar security offered from Europe was eagerly snapped up. 

The following year witnessed a reaction. The depreciation 
in the market value of American railway securities was estimated 
at $3,000,000,000 — ^about one billion in bonds and two billions 
in sliaros. The principal causes of this great shrinkage in the 
market value of raUway securities, in which about onc-twelfth 
of the wealth of the United States was invcsf^ed, were reported 
to be as follows — 

(i) Enormous destruction of capital in the war, with un* 
precedented Government loans at rising rates of interest. 

(a) The liquidation by Europe of about $1,700,000,000 of 
American railroad securities in payment for munitions of war. 

(3) A rapid advance in the cost of railroad materials an 4 
labour, with no compej^ting advance in railroad rates, and 
fear on the part of investors that the Government would not 
promptly raise rales to maintain railroad property and credit 

When the U.S. Government declared war, the coinposure and 
strength of the Stock ^change was an ixnpres^vdy favouzi** 
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In r^r^ tbttie was a boom in atotk markets i which will irank 
in Ameddan>:hhahce >as one^ bf ita grfeatfat ystsoincai, i^iaodea. 
The pegghig/!bC! stetiiaig. CKchauge at 4(4^76! wasi iemov^ 
March 20 i^pi 'andithd s other iMied exiishtnges Were released a 
few d^ys >laler; i iBut Ihe ^eplredmion 0^^ ctitreoictei 

which foUdwed did' not dtopt^Uropeidai pitr chases. Theseincreased 
In Tolume, andiihb demaiid acted as a powerful stlmuiaht on the 
stock market. T^ a speculationilii ittQckq of an uuf 

preceddnted dedcriptton. Thousands of industdal ^corporations 
were ehdowed by the war with enormous resexives of cash whkh 
war tasratioad had barely skimmed. rThe atmoi^here of WeU 
Street #as chared with the wildest rumours Of jnelbni^litting/’> 
increased dividends, and Liberty ; Bond distdbiiUioziS;^ 
advanced by xo and' 1 2 points ip a day, ahd o)h Some Ihiye 
30-point rises were not uncommon. Amitist this furious aotiyitiy 
the milUon-ahare day ceased tb be hb^hpItOdldJ I^lLMliy ttufiSltlck 
Exchange was obliged to close oh Saturdays in osrder to give the 
stalls an opportuiiity 6f overtaking axirears of work. When, ih 
thO' latter part >dt Jtmt rpi p, the hrst reactioin Occurred^ theifO 
had been >46 consechthre ndlHon-share days. The rise ki thq 
Vake of mohoy the chief; fiw^tor wM I 

the boom to an end. By the middle of Qetc the iEederal Reserve 
Bank of Mew York found its proportion of reservOdo: liabilities I 
reduced below the mihiinum prcsciibed by law. CalLlmOney | 
rose to 3^% ill Mov.^ ihebighest figure* sinoe xoo7i i A codL strike^ I 
thobeavy f dll in the exchanges, and the failure of tbe Senate lo | 
ratify the Peace Treaty, were deproasttig factors; i < > 1 
Stocks reached the peak of the rise in Nov. xetp. On that 
oocasibh theriigitre was only fractionally below the 'high-water 
mark of the War period^ivis. iox*5x, whidh marked the. oulminai' 
tioh of what was described in the picturesque iangtsageyof Wall 
Street as the ^-war-kides^'* boom of 1 pi 6. Then ioUowod the 
bursting Of the distended balk>oh.> Idi about three weeks th^ 
average yrice Of 50 stocks drc^ped.hiore than 15 points to! 3 $. 
Tl^ ^^apee¥eihained«tn'tHe nu members for a Iprigitime 
afkrwai^i bccasienal railids, priceOdropped steadily, 

and it wad maiiLfest that the World War boom was dejiniittly 
6vet; November « Was also a month of devahtating declines, 
Which 'ptwdUcM' < conditions msenib The imie?! 

figUfe of* stocks ^ 68 - 81 ;, against in April; 

In the firWl ri- tnonths of xpso transactions in stocks, on 
the New York* Stock Exchange shdWcd a conriderabk.reducrio^ 
th Oorrespondirig, period in- a&oto-— 

2ko|^!te,4ii8« ahifireay againsK *296,822407. .The par vadiio, of the 
ghaxiW 'dfeakf hifwas' billionsjof 

dbUhrS'^MS^^thdli^ the yeaii 'bibfkwe. , 'Band transactiohs, fan ithe 
Oiihir jhS^. larger,! idicfeoaing! Jrotn fo47SvS88,Pio 

bonds; ^fronr^fe 38, 44i2,goot 
jimmdpabij and'frfMin $52*2,8 fc5>oQ0 
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, foeqlieiiipiformgn bonds, 

: on AmerfeaVoKport tmde, 

; to(psy;fpr^het pufohsoes by 
; cmditigbrcfti by the KTidted States; ; In, 

! tfude bechme/ vety marked, i but iMeri a 

i iPmsh^noym i^i lOix-Baria-lgMi been n W* l>§Tr 

1 sistent.nuppotter^of tbe)worW 
! Savinghnbim ‘irfi the, French people* but in jthe 
J to thc 'owlbreak of w a chaiuge ha[d iteveWpod. *11?^ 

I ticd!ai# 7 ]iot{Gffiablo;after^t^^ 10x2 

t the.BuwpeaniiMiwS; > XQj^4;tp,|s^^ 

I mobey^ home 1x1 m nt^< Excessive 

I term nmm, timidbturbances inJ^eascoj and njfjftbp) 

I &. Loub fie Sau BraneWoo raSway^k^ 7913, caueod a feeling pfi 
; revulsioil Jas regards American eecuritles, and Taris!, in tbe yem?, 
prior io the^mtbrenk of war, was, steadUy; soiling them- ^Qn the 
■ Other kapd^i Germany was increasing her tor position jn the 

I world^sfmarkots; The Paris liW^rs^wiiUiesseutb^ 1977 of.4 
I buU;tai»QpiaigB iVhicb bad busted for several ytaxs, .and (x 974 1 saw g 
persistent depreesiOn .in giUrcdged atocks. The price af Enpqh 
3% Rentes, which touched 105 in iS^y vfhen 
dreamed of .conversion^ fell to 87J in 19x2, and with the outbreak 
of the'Siaildan Whi^ there Was a pemie* ’ ' ' ' 

Th^ W#|m w 4 s reo^ned alfteri the bvbnts; of St^t. X9i4t on 
Dec 7/ and thereafter there Was a steady rise in prices. After 15 
months of war tbe^first war loan was rS^d. As a necessary pre- 
liminary the amtfement ,cd the long-i^ 0^. Ju)y);7pi4 

Iwurse^ account was begun on $ept. 30 ^ 15 * and was carried 
thfpug^ with compatative ease. The <^pen account bod b^on 
v 4 ry ;largely reduced by gradual sales, and tha Bank oif Ei^anco 
came to the tcscue of both Parquet and Coulisse, lendb^, the 
j fpnner about 150 and the latter 35 million francs^,, plan of 
s^tlkment adqited difered conriderably from the l/mdon^ S^ 
Exdmiigef8cbeme-r^5% interest waa charged from July 19x4,. to 
Sept^ iipx 5; holders, were asked to pay thekdiBerencesfn fullj oa 
I were-gruen the option of paying..io% of Ahai? diflerences at thq 
I first smtlcmeUt^ and to% on mb sub!i4<pe»t monthly acttlemeni 
' untiLtSie balaon^e ?^SiWi^^ off; was, fixed as thejratapn aB 

unpaid ^khffefeiicesti front the make-up prices of the en^iSopt. 

I sjccouht: ddfferenoes bad to be settled at each BetUement as 
fore the war; Af tet the fiunst setUnme^ 

I averaged about44 per cent* Al} newtbuainess,was.for 
ing <m account being coikifined tp clearing up iacooauts-twluch 
eid^ed. before 'Aug., I' 19x4.1 .i-',. s, f’ ' .1' 

: Bkf^ix.r-iBcfore the war; the !Was. subject tp 

frequent attacks of nerves, ^ On $ept. 4 xpi x the Vd whal 
was described as iti worst day of the year.. /It was alarmted hy tfie 
foreign political situation. Neye^theless business waSiVjpry activf 
in that year,;and the'stamp duty-onJ^T^^^e trapeactians ptpdnc^ 
£75,000 more than in 1910. Ini 29x2 the, kpmr^ waa ^again much 
disturbed by poUiioal fears^. apA rum0UTS;/pf war causefij heaw 
selling frOm time-ilo) time, Exicessive spiecuJadon in the. earlier 
xnontha of rpxi caused ' 4 lie Government 1 X^mmise^ -of, , fhf 
bourse to iwtic a public warn^* On pcjf. of that y W came 
news of the Balkan mpbilisation, £md a panic seized th^ market. 
Sottlemont atockis in one day lost, on an average^ ,7P ppinm^ The 
totahlosBinvaluesin thatyear Was estima^t^^ about ^xsQjOQpr 
poo. Onithfc outbeeak of war^ Germany impps^d more stringent 
tonditioim upon .the^StodcrBxehange b^ripqs 4 : . than, any .^jpjh^r 
country. The open market to blocks, and shailf W 
axid fthe ipMblic«kioh>ot ipriices was sirieUy Jorb^ Tpwards 

tto end )ol to«;S;=caMri® efforts were made* ;>ritb; spfpaf access^ 49 
liquidato torse / xmmpiM 
sinoBtidid outbreak pf i war* iln thereiwaa much/apfjci^riw 
on ihffiGenxmhr^eaitjet, :a«^^ US a 

touontinulng.tteiveto upon the pvWcxirimi oEq 

m the/end pf riiat yciix/lbte OffpricfsS wefSiissued^lf^’ W 
iliiie ifitoce Juiyns9*4, ;tov the/ixu^^ )0fvtaaalipUi68»eWUf^ 
^be^uotjadi<to«imW kw l:a}ns iiaJndqstriftljSe^l;^ 

di(e}/o£lcoihSse, to the enormous profits made by Gqprf^m^opfa- 
j enesi^ih 2926 tfaedividefadS offiPyeaidoaiyesigB^^ 

! toebs^ 



1^?%!^ kn aVaf^i;^/ 'kU t]^ Goiinim #air lo^^ 

lili^jiliee of is«ua «; In 19x17 'ibhisro 
tlie boitfSis^Mth gen^ralisr 
rifling pf^kajs/btit tho United Statesin^riie war 
caiUiaied a' skt-^'ba^k. t At tbe^ dhri^of' 7 the liaiing of ^ pricM Was 
x^iiiibed; but publicktio^n Of^prieeii iii^afl strictly prohibited. Ger^ 
£hkh^^%i1^d<± and there was a strong^demanii 

lo¥ {ndb^triais. iBetwecfA^S^t. and Dec. the quotations of 
Getihib BcctiritSeS od the Gettnan markets fell so heavily >tha4^^ 
Ot^hmh financial estinkted the decrease in capitaimhih 

at bbku^ 50 jl^r debt. Meanin^hile Germany witnessed heil forrigix 
et^dit-^-sbeh afl ft was— go to ibieces. This was proved) not oidy 
By thb ^biice of the mark; but %y an almost uiuversal desirb in 
lieutrareobntries 10 withdraw outstanding credits t6j)Qermany; 
The !^ea figures by the Fr^n^urtir Z showi^ 

the fbllbudng (0. iepreaebtlng vak^ of 24 of the pdndpal 
alhippiiig; mining khd dyeing concerns; 6. of ib important muni^ 
riObS; m^al, petroleum and p^aSh eoUcemsi The mbte shOwO 
tie efi^t of speculaiion before ‘the German coUapse,; then u heavy 
by a' sUght recovery at the ewl Of 1918) ^ 
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Thk Amskrdahi Stock EsocUange^ which was 
dOfl)^ On the outbreak of wat in 1914/ wai reopened on Feb. 9 
i 9 i' 5 . ^ifkiness at first Was not very exteiisivo,* exoept in siupping 
aiid’ hBika industrial shares. ' Foreign stocks were very weak in 
S OSWng to perrisf eht selling from Gerinany . The year igrO 
Was'a record of remarkable fiuotuatiOnsv and at the dose all kinds 
of shares showed eiiOrmoOfl gains. The largestimprOvement^iook 
place id the ^seourities Of home industrial eoncemay' wliichiinade 
huge profits, aS the bsuli of the eUminadon of Gkrinaa^ oompett^ 
tlbh. The DuiUh Indian plantation companies mode enormous 
profits; e^ebiaUy the sugar ^lantatioi^/wfaich sold a great part 
m their Output to the British Governmentuthigh prices. Rubber 
ahd tobiOco shares alsodmproved in Value; ' Royal 'Dutch shares 
were introduced for the first time on tlie-Amorican market in 
rptfi. tri 19x7 the stoOk markets wcTe iather/quicU Russian 
stoeks ieU enormously m the lasti months in consequence of. the 
stoppage of interest payments, ahd the announcement that the 
Bolshevist Government would cancel the national debt.' This 
laber step- cbuld only meah a* serious financial disaster for Hol- 
Ikpd; Where Russian stocks had foUnd a ready market os being 
fliiorouiMy sound irikestments. The total Dutch ownership 
RussM'^StOekS of State as well' as private railways was estimated 
at i ,so 6 p 60 / 30 o to 2,000,0001000* florins. Now shipping shares 
kmourttlhg to 27,500,000 florins in face value were added to the 
markk'in 1917, In the following year the tendency waSs irregular, 
imd sometimes W^k, directly owin^ to the German collapse, but 
towards the end of the year prk:es rdse again. Large new issues 
Were made by shipping/ plantation, and trading companies. 

VierUkd and Budopesl.^In the early jrcars of the war there 
Was extravagant speculation bn the Vienna and Budapest bourses^ 
and prices rose to extraordinary heights on the enormous profits 
bn paper made by all the industries of the country^ Bixt a heavy 
cOlkpse succeeded the military breakdown' in X 91 S, and the 
subsequent break-up of the bid Empire, 

Stb^rland.^ f the example of the chsef foreign 

the Bade and Zurich Stock Exchanges suspended operas 
riohs towards the end of July 1914. The Geneva and Lamianne 
WuirsUS, howiber, remained open evin during August ^ Qhr Jam; 7 
i9x5= the 'BkSle Stock Exchange rerixmed the' publication of its 
dafiy pride list. A further step lorWard was takm on Dec. 1 191 5, 
kmi bn Aprfl 25 1916 the bond xUiwket was reopened in its 
thiirety. On Jbne &6 tnmsactiona were oKtcndbd to the fuU 
pre-war list The Zurich bomsd reutorfed oficiai^ b^^ m 
Mky rj'tqifi.' ■"' ;■ 

/ Sn (r847^9f2); Irish author^ was born in 

lihiblin N6v. 8 1B47 and wos edueiitodiat a privOm schmd thmre 


and at Triiuty!' GoUefm > Hurehihredj^liimrdassb^if^ .anriiceylth. 
whibh^hisiioeher SJsoibalonged^‘bmliWix^ 
various weWspapefSj ^ Heiwns^kriUed^m^ the Englidbfbary but in 
I 1878 he jomedSirffaniy!lxving.wt;i^ theatxuand waa 

I for many years his secretary dim fixlariy im bm 
wnnumbeii: bf WiOs the best 

known^ a» wefi >as 

; (rgob). .He>died’''m IkmdoniApril / ',1, ■■,;■{ 

8mYFIN« Russian 

srntesmanf was boxioi in 1863, the sqi^iQl Admiral Stolypin by his 
: wife, a ptsaoess of the house of Qorc^kov. Me Was ediuaat^^^ 
the imiversity olSt Pertembarg,andiii x884enteired theGovUrn*^ 
meat serviice;> In 1902 hb was appointed gdvemor^of Gradno, 
and in xgo^ was tranfferred to Samtov, Where he became known 
as a firm adnunistxatorj In 1906 he was recalled to take up the 
pomtion of ^Minister of Internal Affairs, and in July of the same 
year succeeded Goremykin as Minister vPrtsident, .His career as 
Premier is doscribedl in* the; artide RuXma; iHia )firm re- 
pressive pc^cy' toward ail kinds of Iscditioii Causied >him i to be 
regarded asa deadly enexny by the revblutionary>party,.aod tmny 
attempts upon> his life were made. > In Aug. 1906 a bomb was 
exploded at hissummer residence, which seriqiiriy injured one of 
his daughters^ but all efiorts to kHl him proved vain until 19x2, 
when he was shot in a theatre at Xiev on Stpt; 14, before the 
eyes of the Imperial family, rby a Jew named Mordka Bogrov. 
The minister died of his wounds Sept. iB I gxx, ' ; 

STONBiL MAllCUB (1840^1921)^. English painter (see 25.957),; 
died in London March 24 xgzxv p . 

BTONEk MELVILLE BUJAH <1848-^ ), American journal- 

ist^ was: bom at Hudson^ 111 ., Aug.^ 22 1848, His father was a 
Methodist minlstor, of New Vork birth, who had moved to 
lUihbis in early life and combined his activities as a circuit- 
preacher with the running of various small > businesses^ indud- 
iUjg book^Hing and printings He had English, Soottish and 
Irish blbbd in Ms veins, the Stone family having settled in New 
England in the 17th century* In x86o, when Melville was x 2; 
his lather was made pastor of a Methedist church in ChkagOi 
and it was there that he got his schooling. In x864 be, began work 
as a‘ newspaper teporter^ but after siindry journaBstic experi- 
ences he was set up in business in 1868 as proprietoi! of an iron- 
foundry and machine-shop, which uiddentally ; made a specialty 
of the supply of folding theatre-chai rs, etc. In the great Chicago 
fire of X67X this was desitroyed^ amd Stone was.fibcn for some 
time occupkd ih the administrative Work of municipal relief 
and vecohttructioh after the fire. But in 1872 he again took up 
Journalism, aa^ One of the editors of the Chicago Republican 
(subsequently InieM)ixan)^ and later of the Fosi 
becoming for several years a political correspondent at Wtoshintg- 
ton. At the end of 1875, having returned to Chicago,, he and a 
coHeague started a new Chicago paper, the evenang IMily N^s 
(seeig>S7'^)i and, after he had obtained the help of a new partner 
M Victor F. Lawson as its manager, their venture rsoon became 
increasingly prosperous. In 1S78 he.and Lawson bought out the 
Fosldnd Mailt OMd in iSSi they established the Ifinrnim News 
(later Record and Record-Herald}* 1 In :i888 Stouels interest 
was bought out by Lawson, and he retired, taking a prolox>ged 
holiday in Europe. Returning to Chicago in :i89r„he Ipok to 
banking by the foundation of the Globe National, Rank, pf 
which he became president, and he kept up thisicon^xion lor 
about ten yeais; but meanwhile pressure was put on him to, take 
part in the reoitganiaation ol the Associated Prisss^ then already 
a welLknown news-agency, and in 1893 he accepted the posi- 
tion of general manager. In this capacity Mel^UoRtqqe became 
oven more prominent and powerful iixi the journali^tie ^prld 
than he had been as a Chicago editor and fUei^spaper igqprietpi;. 
At that titne the Associated Bresa was still struggling ' (sfee 
r^547> with its cowmetitbr, the Unllefl Press, but Ats sutS^risf 
now r relived a the w istixxmlu and By 1897^ ; nndex liStppofs 
manhgenieat, and oaimbsdquently mosgaixi^ in* igoxivjts sen^ 
knohr an rivid. Btone hadinriinatOml^ 
mok oi Ms timewd pkyodramtxnportaixt part m thp, ipubll^ty 
giymx to evenlh aMr ixiovOi^ He hrid this position 
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' ^>t;lwA«lobiogrtip^ ^ Jo$ifm^ ' 

... 

was bom m London Jan. 7 1834, He was partly edvLoatad ixi 
Pansy but in 1850 returned to: England and commenced studjdng 
fn Lot^n at J. M. Leigh^'i^ooi, subsequi^atly en 
iRt^yal ' Acadamj^ schools. His fir^t picture was hung in 1852. 
Hfs j^s in eartir life a follower of th^e Pre-Raphaelite school, bu^ 
gimaui^y changed his style, becoming wed known both as a 
Bu|i€fci painter and for his portraits. He was^ j^lbcted 

iA..R.A. in 1876 and; R.A. in ' k^M* jHc became teacher of i^r- 
ape^tive at the Royal Academy in! 1900. Among his best- 
known pictures are The Old Christmas 

VisitOTs/^ (1874); /^ MiBChief (1897) and The Love-Letter ” 
(xgot). ; Storey publishfed scyeral books, the most important 
being Jbtmremfer (j886) knd Theory and Practice of Perspective 
<r9io). He died ak Hampstead My 29 1919^ ? . h < 

.StbRY-tiASKELirNE, MBRVYR HERBERT Nl^IL (2803-^ 
i9ti), English mineralogist, was born near Wrough ton; Wilts, 
Sept. ^ 1823; he Was descended on the mother’s side from Nevil 
Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal. He was educated at Bril ton 
grammar school aad Wadham College, Oxford, and studied 
for the bar, but in 1850 was invited to deliver lectures at 
Oxford on miiwals, where hestipulat^ for a chemical laboratory, 
then a CbmpHetc noVelty in the university/ He Was prominent 
in.thie; struggle 9Ve^ the proposal to erect a museumi of Bcience 
and in X856 became professor of mineralogy with a laboratory in 
the new museum; but from 1857 he combined the work with the 
keeperi^hip dl the minerals at the British Museum and resided in 
Londpiiv, Ip !'x 880 ke resigned tliis, ppsit bui retained Ida Oxforfl 
prof easQrsbip until z895< He had inherited a Wiltsldre.^tate 
from his father; and in 1880 ^ he entered Parliament as Liberal 
meihber for Criohlade. In 1885 he “was tweeted for N. Wilts 
asW a,hd until i 892. He stuc^^ esb^ciafly 

crystallograpiiy, meteorites and gexn-stones^ and waa the author 
of many scientific papers; and of a book ^ the Morphology of 
' Ho also p^^ a valuable ^toljwti^n of antique 
geni^ fje dicScia^ ,Dpwp,|ne^^^wiid<^^^ Kay 20 xp!^;. .. 

STOUT, StR RdEERT (1844-r ! ),J^ew Zealand ju<^ and 

statesman, was bom oh Sept 28 1:844 at Lerwick, Shetikud l^cs, 
wheff he Was ^uc^ted ht the parish sfchbd kiid bbeam^ W phj^i 
teacher. ! ;He j^ ih 1863, add b9<iame,'^cpud 

master in tteii Dunedin grammar afterwards in the 

I>ttnedin'distrioti]ii|;hachool. Ou July 4 X87X he Ws admittedasa 
barrister and apHcitor of the Supreme Court Of NoW Zealand,' ehd 
he;ide%,]^^^ Dtkfto tfeiyerrifi^ Wh^ opened’ih ^^at 

months;! M took first-class honouis in* mental' mow 

acWhoeiand'poHricaliecohomy; hnd/fzom 1874 to'x870 he was LaW 
lecttn?er Wt OtkgO UihVetsity. Eliccted a member of the ptkgo 
Prpviuq^ Coui^,in,:f872, he pfoVihcial solidtolJ^ip 1(873', 

and, lie hold .that position until the abolition of the proving, jn 
1876. In X875 *ho wai elected to Pariiament as Liberal member lor 
Ckyemham'ahd in Feb; ^878 he bcicante Attbrney^GoheraJ And 
jlii^tj^r'lpt: of ;Ini,migitn,tiph/i^ Sirl'G^d^fe 

Grey^s Ministiy.* Hut in the lolloWing year be resigned owing fp 
the serioui lUn^ of partner, and he did not return toipublic 
life tOl 1884 When he tiiteted Parliaihent again fs membef (MlH. 

Government he joined with Sir Jules Vogel jn forming a 
which ksted^ ]^ thani a i6t*28 1884)^ but aft^ 

Another AtMnksn GdWeriitheirt had hrtd office for a fe;W days 

whi^*. lasted rthiee yeais. Mi noth the (Stimt- yoipel Gkfiyermtisirts 
Sir Robert Stoutima Piexnier aiid iAStovney-Genc^: ( At the gen- 


;erkl el( 


; iif ‘t887 the jCdvemmeirt, Was defeated 




hd lost 


fMgwlhp#^)dfMher;ieali%tS^ 

Mot the begiiiidiig)of the k>^ sk- 

wasdReiM^ k 


potifqiio/liut^hedecli^ r|p June < 18931 howeveri hi 

wsA dented at a by-election |oi Inangahua ns 

Llbexnl,^ andi at the «&neral elections: oft 1189^ 

ekotid ioi^ Welhngton to wUebhe rtrartsfemedhiAraaide^ 

and lu8))igs| practice; In 1898 Sir Robert Stout leaiipmd his seat^ 

andiniluiW i?oo be became, Chief Justke* . i<! i; ; /) . : u 

; In i«^v» 8ir was a strong X4be^ oft lha JudiT 

viduaUsticx devoling special attention to the Inni and 
labour questions and to educational and tempfionCf jNkomi 
Among Msiptincipal( miwurinvi^ Actfofti^R ilihe 

ftrst i^aod: Tax Aot>i whkh hejdmked m ooo^ with Bafinnei 

and^which beca^w few in 1878, #1^ the Civil Service ^eiorm >i^ 
of t886»^>wfecb tfeewvthe do^ to women and 


LegitiktiVe Council) the tests ol all appointmci^ except those ^ 
experts. As a member of a Royal Commission appointed in 
he helped the late Mr. AUen Holmes in forming the Code of 
dvd Procedure, which was. enacted in, the following year and made 
the Supreme Court Procedure of New Zealand one qf the simplestj 
in the world. A life-long abstainer, Sir Robert Stout wen Always a 
keen advocate of temperance reform. The local option hiUs which 
he introduced in 1876 and 1893 did not get further than their 
second reading; but the second of these measures lorcad the hand 
of the Seddon Government and led to the cstabUshment of focal 
option by a less liberal measure in: the same session* 

He became a member of the New Zealand University Senate fe 
1884, and also of the Victoria University CoUegc Counql, WelBn^ 
ton. lnX903, he was elected chancellor of the umverWtyv Hn was 
made a K.C.M.G- in i88$* Betides writing many essays 1 and 
lectures on social, literary and legal subjects, he was the authori 
jointly with his son, J. Log£^ Stout, olNm Zealand the Camt 
bridge University Alanuals of Literature and; Science, and, of 
the article: on New Zeafend in the Oxfpx;d University Survey of 
the British Empire. Ife inarried in 187^ Anna Penrh3mi daughter 
of:M;r. J, l4)gan, offitialcferk to.the Superintendent, of tbe.Prpvt 
inceof Qtago* He had fourapn&-~of whom twoaervod in the war 
as medical men and one obtained the DH.O.— -and two daughtera, 
STRACHANpDAVID 80 Hi JAMEfl LSiaH (i843rX9r6), 
dassicol scholar,, waa I horn atHySeet, ;SivreyrQct, ,2a 
educated at Leamington Gdilego andHaUfel CoUogOi SWord; 
He graduated first class in liter, cm hm^we^ in r8)66,.iinri was 
elected to! a fellowship] (Oft hfe coUege the same yoar» 'This ,ha 
held Uinta X9P7 when, on the resignation of Edward Caird> he 
was elected to; the inasitei:ship>o{ the coU^o. His whole life wa# 
devoled to university teaching agd administratipni as cfestica) 
tutior, examiner, delegate pi inonrccxUegiate students, piu-yice- 
chanedfer, etc., and 1 to the study of Roman history^ Amppgst 
his published works were Ckero and the FaH of ike 
Repuhlk Prohlemaf the^Roinm CfimncU^^^J^^ 
well aB articles on the Roman Constitution 4n Smithle Ilktinmf^ 
of Anliqtdties. He died at: Oxford March 28 xoidt : - i 1 » 
STRACHEYr JOHN 8T. M^E (x36c> 7 ), EngUsh; jouriiahMi 

was bom at Sutton Court, .Spm,, T'eb* ,9 1860, the second aon of 
Sir Edward Strachey; 3idBartv, and Mary Isabella, daughter of 
John Addington Symonda. lie was educated at Bdlipl iCoHege, 
Oxford,, (graduating with a hrst-class in modern history, and was 


profession from the age of twenty-four. In xB86 he became 
assistant editor cii the and after the ideath of R. H, 

HuttoswfiBo;) and the xetirqaent of Meredith Townsend (X898) 
he became proprietor oft the paper, which under his editorship 
not only nu^int^jiipdi but increased th^ high reputation ft ha<ji 
i;a;^ed 19.^ criticism and wellriKorm^ 

appreciation of art and literature, so that he exerci^d great, i^r 
fluence upon h^nglish opinion. St. Loe Strachey also edited 
(k’SdSrjrJ to was Bpeclaily intO^W 

prdbli^ms of rural toiising, pauperisin.^kW fecal 
gnsKpnJify’. . Amongst his; publicationa are; The of 

Pmpprs 4xpa0\ Ptdhlnm and Perils of 5eclaf»am 6x^08); 215k 

.,.ffiRiU6in> 4P WWwa..(i844-ieM). ,En«UW/laiW«r.*S^ 
Joamatot, viis boni ik*iiondoB Oct.i>s3 1*844 aiiid wu<edu 4 «tc 4 




••A 'V,'- ]»Vv?W»0'J SJ**-- ’it'ii./iV/A* 



ki Vp to 

tlie b&t and «|»riacfke, 

d^dliUy alf tiitt<€tntiy Ci^ll^ili^ €<^ Hcf «at ixvih4 

tif ^ inemto 

ftbltn i87^tilik^>4,' and frotn'iiS^ to ha S«(diadf^t|M 

High Court of Judicattire' at? Am He wte fonlghtad oti 

raH^td^it/ ahd ha W^jon^ 

^ol^'ofHy retired iin x<K^i and diedin 

iTRA^TSii (0Aillliill«Ui» 

nuttniiid^by tiie (DnMinnaltoi the^n of mid tlib SdipbroBi 

4vl(lch^aodi^(?y j!^editertaiieaif and the iBlaok has fki^ 
iassed mht^ ^ticai impottahca lmm^he eaHliest 
init>ottanh4^»^ in^^Ver^^ gteW 'with incfc*n8ing faiddltyidt^^ 
aoth* dehtary;^ The inarenaii 6f< the gfrowth of 

mettaj ■ tfee' of railways/ ' and* the rise of tiatidns ;i» 

the %nidn ' df the Black Sea, enOrmoh^y * added to ^the ' pjiiitical 
nhd int^ And whUe those ^4<itora 

|alhed n^teteht y early; the * Ottoman ^ lttir)ire^ which hcM the 
#usdnhan$hiii M Straftji, d^Hned yearly inHdgiiur and s 
&tre8f)Oiito^y, it beea4a more andmorethe oBject of national 
^ti*ijpne *knd ahlbit^^ on the part of ^foreign !Pbweii»v whose 
designs Would ^benefit were they ih a pokitioti^ to tontrbl the 
Stmits'"thems«isfesi' ■ -•'■■ ^ V' -- 

These matters revived foi’dble illnsttatikm'd^ WoHd 

Wa'ifr Problenis haying their ori^ 'ki* the existence of the 
Slh^ta beOattie then of supreme iitiportanee, eyen to the extent 
of pr6lon|Wrg or ShOTtenirig the period of * war. At the i i?eace 
Conference, too, questions of tho Strafts hccktrie acute- The 
seaborne bommeree Of the lOO million inliaibitants occupying 
the bask of the Blacle Sea must parfOrOe pass thbugh the 
j^triits. By railway commuhieatipU with central Asia this t e-^ 
gloh, too, is. eoncer ned With conttolbf the Straits. 

Ikynl^ ' BuS^kn kkbitiW^ a * Warm Water pertUboked to 
COtisWntinople and the Straits fot fulfilment;^ and in ' xpz$ the 
Powers tn ailinnee With Rii^ia acceptodthe Russian daik to the 

S at position.' ' ApaA^ from Ruaka Wad Tu^ three states--- 
6rgfa|llumamaahd^!^i^ia-^^ J^dikSii^kiSdb^ 

RlkckSi^a, and thkrefo^dfpend u|>dn the Stfaitsastikone route 
lortbeit mariltinle* trade* With the Outer <seaa. To Xiermoiiy; con- 
trot Of the Straits in War by ber ally Tutkeymeaht the Motion 
gtk MiWuiiglling of her enemies, Russtk and (Rumatifa. ' In fact the 
dbfilnk of fhe stkita at « this time had much to do with the 
lipsoof Sluysia; outbreak Of the roy^iition, and thb prolonga^ 
of the war* With such posSihahtiea and interests hanging 
Y^n thorn, the Tehce^Cohlikenee dealt eOmprehenslvely with the 
Staaim k the Treaty of fe^yresi Underthts t^ thWy were 
IfiroWii opan to ill navigation in peace and war, withouitl ^stinc- 
lioA' mg, knd bk)ckade Of tb^e waters waS pto<hibitedv 
tnternatknal^^^ ^commission BtraKS was established to 
control the waterway. And still futthorito: ensure that military 
interruption •ib<Hitd not take placed i 

^traits was erkted;^ embmdng all adjoining coastal' terriiory- 
Withid ffaiS SLtik all kffilary wo^S atid' fortifications Wore iO iM 
rai^; sbdithe^cbrWtrUct^^ similar Works was foibiddeh. ' 

/.,v/ h.:,. VK:1 , ! ::rA ■;; 

mAllS BBTfUEMEirmANBIX^ 

The reiiddnt pop. Of the Bttafts Settlements proper, according 
tb^thbcensUa<» WUj^ ^o5>4oj/ divided as f^owS: Singapore^ 
3^;3ai; Penmigj ’tii8,b9^) Makcci; 

fo4^68i; the t)ihdfii^si %l66. f Mkee dutnumhekdfem^ nearly 
^ i to ri thdpded also k the 

vjOCOs isxanus \749)* . i i ^ 

l<lift^itoi^.>'«fa^^IK> of tko whole «eibuy,ti««* fl-tinMed at{8i7,7t9< 

4piaMii3(! of thifUiiSM .Uif.liWwa- 
!7he Aiigiciiial mwQEJwit.Kfil/riflwe* 


4afaiitl-i»eB»n4St%M^ij|ii(i liialaria ^aasK^AwiialM^'OilM^ ntwht 

30 years, of the native 
m^el boat k.fknntcanw^^ 


•folibWsi:-**^ ’■> V 


lu jnod fi!':'/ 
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rEwfop>i 
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Chrlsr^ 

Straits Setts, propel ' '. 

CKriiitmsJf ,, . .., ., 
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• .1 ^ ' 

I ■ , 


Si’ 
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^ Other than iMahommedan and Christiamr 

Chinese Immigraritk t^iq ^ ttUmbekd *4 % . mbik 

than in iqtS/ and > 73*6 % less than in the reedrd ” year, 1911. 
Adult lYidieo were <^‘4 % and Y9*)5 %. .10x1438 immigrants 

arrived at jPrfBnang; from soujt;iiern India,, and 46 ,, 767 Jndimu? 
the colony. There were 2,439 labourers fronfi. Netherlands India. 

The Chiri^se comhihriity was oh the whole pfos'peVoui^ dttnhg the 
WorldJWhr; the inicreased<co8t of living and the hitfh rate of exchange 
with China bore hardly upon the poorer classes; put the tnerease bf 


without? funher^ diOibulty thte War^taa ordinance Of 1917! = The War; 
howOver,^ produced iits probleins fOr the^ community* iH iwahfneoesf 

,, and, k June 

ilhgapore and 

„ libaibi^i the 

So-called Truth Socfety< gave some trouble.^ * ‘H , !l 

FtVm^ar-T^ievenuetnMfQi^T anaouoted tQk|ixt,4C^,g^ to 

<34.»<l5>4^5:«5R^#turejia wjt tp «9 j 9P5.3§9.' 

233 (fx *2s. 4d,)prA noteworthy financial measure was fnemtroduc- 

Tkcf oi)ifanyrh$^>at itte «nd «f: i$M9!Ajdebt> o£'i4.9>I9>.153:'-t«rling 


atebuilt of the Smgapbfe Harbbtif ftbird, dW the rfesl'On Sebotint 
Of the Renaog HaHmur Boarck «hojmunk^^)^doi^ of 

Skigapone* aacl Fenang, and , bp Qoveimmeat I ^j^thrbmt Works^ 1 ;aad 
,^pWre 4 t,plwweP; 4 fe|,bQi;pp/by,»^>pp,M w; i' - 

laddh^on to which >theve Were sklos toithe^ederacediaod 
Noa4?edemted Malay^atpesjin^ Brunei^ . But>pmi» fwerb ^raised and 
^herims^VJbms wiefft tals^T k that year, with do 
reducMPO^pC the amount of. opiiirn whsumed^ , ; , 

\Ee<m<wwfc' 'eoftchtioH^.^ ^grfewmrr, ' wc.'Md'_ mdhy 


^eofohy octually benefit Ai'^oni ' the World ' Wer^? ‘^ehSjTif'WiaS, ^ 'for 
ioStaiWe^^an lincctaie in tbergnma Value of tfade from '.^s^6ob,ooodn 

siaily m Malacca and "'Rroyinee Wefiesieyx^ This' look^^iiie 
dikopoit mainiy o£aubberp]antiag,i WhiQiiiecl to tne hfiigkctofdriiit 
«f!livB<ipp,ai»d p^«r fpr™'! 4 natjvp agrjfiuUur4;,p|4,t|»ten5te«»R^ 

-AiltlVW* tfhWr tMti f«o« cWp-‘i4Hd’yafee «iW-i«4ri 
lMianledepciitdent«fiiimppr(ed ildpd«tiiffls.,'Jiin^7-^elwMtinFioil)Mi 

XOS^r;: « lAn/enqiluYyiiiwas itistitiieed lummeasmieBfifbrii^^ Monie 

ito arM'Othvr bn]Mvmk%ip4wi5pe>L ism 

inserted into leases of newly anenatedi^nqa. m JbtPjBe.y^ 
States restricted imports of rubber, witll ft cbnsedtmnr ractioft u" 

iio(i94<^uldive«iitg4um<^^^ khae fUcehtshindkga Im 


iodi%)flpodwiaf?kiibia«w^ 

* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article* 




STRAITS 5SBOTEBM«feJ'Ea AftRD <^>£»EbifjaENCIES 

Strain ;%« 






food production d«p^%'en^')i^ 

ttid»tH%;aMiriaiMte(ji|if;inany dtflcdlliifltTttWIotWpd^^ 

The cultivation an<fyieid of cQco^nuts dKlinei!l^!Wi^^tf’tit'l^t7i 
and the destruction of palms to inake room for rubber had advahc^ 
so far in Singapore ana ‘P^oN^lHic W^n^ey that an enactment was 
(^^0^ **" — 

rti®'fe5l*df cuteVa,fii^ifiL _ , _ , 

fiStt ' ttibberJ ■ ' ' ')^ihehj^le * cultivation a#e6bftd isy t|jl^ 

difficulty of obtaining till plate for the canning tnidbs!t;^..^^^J^^ mr live 
stock (of which mention has been ipade above) a report for 1917 
^owed that whereas 10.1910 u.ooo pigs, in the 

{iaterjy^r nujmbi^.W^Si^liOf^rtqa, and that the former large 
‘ ' mwIti 


export, po*wy ffoiw 3 


/^i^e^/mrpiMeas^resi hav^ ainalgamate the forest 

setyices pf the Straits Settleinent® and the Federated Malay States, 
the first step being; taken in 1916, wh^n the forests of Malacca were 
placed* Oiidfer the deputy conservator of forests for Negri Sembikh. 
The 'ar^ of tfeerved forests in 1920 yas i07i270 ac,, about ii% of 
lands in the colony. Thle mOiigrove industry has been fostered by 
imposing a control; ovei^ cutting, and by replanting, over 2 ,oOO,o6q 
seedlings h 4 vihg been planted in Penang and the Dindinga in 1919. 

r/nj^\\%#'^fconditione teOcted favourably upon the tin trUde.; 
In July ^he pqce reached pi 60 per piculi’OiKi subsequently? |rS5 
whert* buyieg Was prohibited except under licence. But after the 
Armistice tbe price, alteady' declining, was" further lowered when 
the Itttperfal "Govejrnment cfeglM to buy direct, and the Federated' 
JMalay StOthi had to guarawl^d purchase atfiiS per picul. 

rcninwWcil**^ImpDrt9 were Vhfued at £43tjfi56,ooo sterling in 1914,; 
and e^SpOfte Ot £38,032,000. Both rose arfnUatly thereafter almost 
without* e^eptipn, until in JJ19 the figures were : imixjrts, £96,664,-; 
000; exports,, £99,3 1 8,000. The entrepot trade in tin and Para rubber 
is lllt^stritfediby the following figures for 1919:- 


Impbrts (piculs) 1 

:Krw- '■ .■■■ 

Tin, 

Tin Ore 

Rubber 

Malay StaJteiS' ■. 

Netherlands India 11 H'' ; 

(J^r CourittieX' *. . ! . ^ 

133,600 

,s8,<m 

^tOOO 

2,606 

686,006 

1 , 1 3 , OOP 

207 , 000 , 

32 , 066 * 

< 1 ^ 412,000 

4 $ 6 yooo 


p " ■ ' Exports'' "I 

To 

piculs 

Value 

Rubber, 

piculs 

Value 

tJnitcd Kingdom ! , 

United States . ^ 

Elsewhere . 

'324,000 

454,000 

219,006 

$41,^7.000 

$59,028,000 

$27;445,6od 

405,000 

2,310,600 

2.S4,006 

$ 44,088,000 
1230,511,600 
1 24,227,000 


. ShifpiHfi»^the total tonnage of shipping entered and clearest 
mr the year iji.ip, is shown as* follows: Singapore 14,088,775; 
penahg, 4.009,126} Malacca, 564,400; Christmas I. ^pdil^ibuanK 
222,882. The principal flags were British (nearly five-ninths of the 
whole), Japanese, and Putch, and the total increase bveCjifhe yeaii 
1918 'was 5,820,913, nearly four-fifths of which wap iq vBjritish.snip- 
P*og- . Jhp total of 18,885,1^3 tpns thus compares wtt^ t3»Qp4»27P 
tons for 1918 when the shortage of shi|)ping was most dcute, and 

Work on tpe Lagpon wet ppek and mam wharf reconstruction, 
Tahjphg Pagari " 4 raS cotnpletetl and made OVtir to the $in’giabore 
HatfeuT Board May 7917; The revenue and expenditure or - the 
Board, Which reached $^015^648 and $44116,015 respecrtively in 
19,12, dacli^d4p|5j432^425 ami $ 3431 ^ 71 : }« I 9 i 5 » and 

15,444,419 in 1918- Pepang wharf and dock 
rfeeiptk amdtmted fn 10^9 to $^6,372 (approximately), and cic- 
penditure}to'f8i^,092. The whayftoiin^ returns for Singapore and 
Fefiang show thlToUowing figures:^ ! v 


i ' ' '■ ■'.* 

j.' F: 

TTof 

Vessels 

Net,' 

‘ Tonnage 

! ' 1 ' ■> . ' '1 




";fl !■ 'I'h' ; -L-'! 

. 8 , 7(18 1 
■ ,a;ii4,- 
73* 
"3.3 

5.W«36 

3«33a79« 

..53*.36‘' 

■ ’ sSiiitna: 

l733«.495 

732,231 

282,067 

6o(029 

H 


MWW Wgappr© KApway triMJwter unpir 

nance, 1918, enabled the Government Mnlay 

aN«ieait©<cpn#r4»cftfaoauaeway acroesiJphac^^^ 

jMgiwMfc w,^. tfe Mqr «|d;jF(iKleww4 








ulway, and 
Lroids 


|P#iU|ilg aad the.Ptndings, 86 «n. ; tPrOidiiqe: WeMesley» 4 

^ - pyiiJjcWowEa De^ 


f.a^^ta^^LabucmvS m*)r; l5e^^ 

charge* maddMitofi, of 50 of gravelled imds in Malacca, and 93 m* 

W the (Dkidinei* aiid tW* WcMe«^- 

of the moderniottodatlOn of Singai^We 
.by^w/SUiiumd RaffiesiWas^ t^ of ioqal cctebrationa in 

Feb, j4ii9i^od was decioed Id found 

a Kaffies CoUagn t lort .higher m\ ucatlom Evidence 1 of ; the , general 
enthusiasni ior ^ this scheme ;was given by the prompt rpreyStdn of 
subscriptioMi wlrich.««^^ success and enabled plane to Im laid 
forthwith^; Tno -Sitsmts Settlements Government promised a donar 
tipn of $1,000,000 andaen annual, contribsUtUm; of $50,000; the 

detnand for a mbte isctiye educm;ion-p^ it being lu^pcomily da-* 
Wrable aaia caunterf iimasnvohgtth»st undesiilable prppagamla. 

,;fbc Gwemment^nintaine^ sirhools, and 

aided , 45 English, ; Anglo-Taitlil. Malay, Tamil, and Chinese st hoqls: 
it alic subbOrted Training Cbfle^ for Malby tra< hSrjsf; 

The Gefimi ‘TraM irt Perkk^ thb erection of whit h wah 

sjfcajrted in that year, Is mtCndod 4 or Malay teachers npt only in th|e 
Fe^^at^d M^lay Statfpst ^^tialfO.m the 3 tral|» Settlpnonts. ^ j 


ZaftnaW.— Uevenlip cbiipcted in Labiian in 1919 ampunted 
$38,598, krtd expenditure was $81,927. ThS total Value of trade 
Was $3 ,748,950 Wi tihat* year,^ artd $2,763;56t in iptS. Merchant 


skipping entered apd Cleared amptinted to 141 ,686 tons in %wh The 



The eixport of phosfihate of lime, which reached ifigiifiSp tpnsje Fti>i7, 

53.37Q;toneip 1919 fUd^mPuntecl to 
" was taken in 191^, by Japan (71 %) 


- entered and cleared aitfoUitti^d to 8r j- 

tons (61% Japanese). There IS a small eXpOrt bf ' rubber: ' T 
phosphate company maintained its outputidUrlng tha waripomidtted 
aniiwlioed haulage way> a“d the railway to new quarries at 

South Point in 10" * 


Cocos Islands*^ A i^hooti Irt 190b left staifiding Only 3% biit bf 
over t‘,0oo,o0o CbcO^hbt palms, but replanting was complbtetl in 
1911, and export of copra was resumed two years later and reached 
fioo. j1;pns ,la 19^8, An, .ejxcha^e cable station of the Eastern, Ex- 
tension Telegraph Co. and a high-power wireless station arfe estab- 
li^ed Ob Direction Island. The Cermab rklder Emdcri landed a 
party to destroy' these brt' Nov. 9 1914, and Was caught and herself 
dortitiyecf by thcf:^ %dn€y of the Australian navy, running ashore 
on North Keeling island, while her landing-party captured, and 

escaped the ®<^hopw pelpngiiig to the proprietor of tlie island^* 
The governor oif the St^ail^s Settlements is high coranrissioner 
for the Malay S|tatcs>i Federated and Non^Federated (see Ma^iay 
States), and also for, prunei, and British agent for Sarawak 
a^nd British North Borneo. These three divisions of iww^rn 
Begnep are dealt with beipw. 

^ Brunei (m 4^l>.-T-Pop. (1911), 21,718. Revenue (1919), 
$162,020; exi 


. l0!9i „ . 

), andF^coal <$296,621). The demand for sago, Wild rubber 

(jeluiong) and other forest .produce, and dried fish, was great, and 
tp be fCpntroJled by a group of traders as 


previously, which enabled the peasantry to profit to tlie extent pf 
balancing the Mgh priebs of nee and other footlstuffs. Attempts 
wttbe made to increase hbme' production. The rice crop of 1918*^ 
failedi but the of ort was mamtained and rewarded in the iollowing 
season. Planratipnrubber (429,823 lb.) c^me mainly from the fJrunei 
district, which has beebme the chief centre of the iriaiistry, in place 
of thdTembnrtm$:'fe!4Sin. The industry was suffering from the 

former tndibcritninatie curtihg of mangroves in accaBsible! districts 
Whdre nO' rcidantingrhad been done, and the produotipn was only 
njailftainfid gt dhe .mjiWsa of heavier labpqr and tra^pprt. The 
Biropketph cpllicnes wldecl 29,565 tons of coal m 1918 and 26,274 
tons* in 'Attktitpts to develop a petroleum field at Tu tong at 
this perkidi were imsuccessfd, though it waS' still ekpected that 
later there would be good : results. Plantations and mines were exj- 
countering a wriQ^sjwr^^ of labour,, pWjng to the prosperity pf 
the nativp traffic in forert produce, etc., abbVe refeiTed to. 

' '^Sara^dk (see 24:26^) i-^Pop. (estimated 6bo,ooo. Revenue 
(1918), $1,921,964; expenditure, $1,455,692. Ihtports, $9,908,732 ; 
«xporl;S, $iti54Oii90. Gqkl was exported ^^ghe;yivlufl ffi*fe 
in 1915 apd|$9p3,tpp jin 1918, An ejXitensivc oil-field has b^n de- 
veloped in Baram district, arid 5^4.460 tons of oil wer^ expbriea 'm 
rprS^ Othf^' priiifcipgr exports ihciUde’sagp, pepper; knd iefirtohg. 
Tilisro ar#'*fDiirF wireless stat^iohs; taffbXdiltgi cotnmunicxition 

StBajm^iietr-aarich au(?cppdad his fftheje, 



mtUsh Norm.Mornep jMe .^m), 

(medurive of lamt salbsh hasi^oWh unBrokib 
mcmos^siifcf i9ioefromi£it7Pi767 in thar;y»ar/t9 in, 49*4 


•opke, (b* aw?cwa9 tathof, 
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iM £ 373 t 93 ^ 

Itfi^rw ifwe vyu«^ 16 19^ <at and ttipofii 

ifidt|din|r rubbei* (£7®M37).» it 5 bao(fd' *Mo^^ fmwk- on> asts^; 

coal {£78,706)1 cc^ (^JSmf Cntch ij^ 

^driad 6«h4 Tha aainpany’a to 

^Mkp in ihft Ifitamori and haarn liimnoh frorn*^]^^ 
knd d totdl lengfih of i30 !fnila«» *Thai% aiia four^wjbrileaa A 

£«ftelatfve C^ufK^U %aft^tab&^ 1911 to governor ^6 

Olvl) Miaff in tho loCtii adminiatratlon: the' oomviterclalt 
C^hiOefie, and 'nativti^ ikMiimunitleti are repreneiited on it; TIm cbm- 
gany created' an opium monopoly depaitment in 1913^ following the 
^licy of' the Stralta ^^ttlantento Govemmenti (O; J#R*li;) 

;;^;rrRAir(^,..:ViaiAa (j[ 859 -r 92 x), 

a5>.oB9X waa^,^ prmident of Uut Interaationa] 

Society of SetilptcM«| Paintm a«id^^^G In 1909 the deime 
'of LL.D/ #ai cohfterred tipbil hi^ by Qla^goiy l^vbwity^ tiis 
iatief t7bi?k ^ the etchings ^rl ” 

^X909);t^f li^ymph and Shephercb *’ (1910); !^;On 
Ctbti); Walk of the Alhambra^* (1912) and The 

]dirror^’ (tptb); besides vatiotts portraits, includihg oite bf 
!!tpiomas Hardy (rgib). He had only recently been elected a full 
E.A. when he. died suddenly at Boumemouth, Apriji xa 1991. 

See CataUgm $f WitUam SMni^i BU^ Woth\ iBB2-‘ipta (19x9). 

’ STRATBOIT: see tactics. ' 

8 TRATKC 0 NA AH 0 MOUNT ROYAU DONALD ALBRANDRR 
RMITH, fST Baron <1890-^x914), Canadian statesman {^ee 
,fl5.rcy:)b), dled iri I;^ 2t 1914: Hk'bai^ny patsted by 

jlpeqiai remainder to his daughter Margaret C^ar^6ttb^ wife p 
Rohert Jared Bliss Howard^ of Montreal (d. 

» 8TR AU88, RICHARD ( 1 864- German ' oompoaer {See 

'Sig,ia 6 ^). PIk opera; AHndne mf iVbrrbs ^t9X2)j, was ptpdbced 
^at His Majesty's thp^tre by Thomas Reecl)dm in May 1913 
;«nd the same year iW Resenkevaliert Arst produced at Dresden 
dn 19x0, was performed at Covent Cordon with great success, 
dght performanb^S being given; in point ' Of ^ fabt, this proved 
to Strauk's most popular opeta. His other r^bent wpi-ks fair 
)dud^ Pestlickes Praelmium^ for orchestra (19 13) rand /a^spAf 
l^gende (X914). In addition to the Works enumerated mention 
should be made of Bint (1915, bp. 6 thb 

three-aet opera, pie Frau mne Sdkaiti^^ fibrettb by Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal (tpi6; bp. 6 ^, In tlib bf i9io-x Strauss 
visited S. America, where he bffidated at^Buebbs Ai as Opera 
e6hdtlctor,'subsequently reluming to Yiienna. ' 

' 8 tRAViWSKYi POOR (1882- RuSsian^ budcal OomposeT, 

was born at Oranienbaum, near St. PetetSburg', jiinO 18 (O.S; 
Jtibe 5) 1882, His father Was an opera sibge^i who early dis- 
ibovited his ^0*^8 reinaritab!|e' musical gifts. At' saitic tim'e, 
Sbowever, he wished the boy not to devote himsel| entirely to 
miisic but to study law, and with this end in view tgoc Stravinsky 
^tered the University of St. Petersburg* At the age Of 22, 
hoWeyet, a meeting with Rimsky-Kohaakpv decided him in the 
^direction of a musical career, and the foTm^r declared hiinself 
iiready to take Stravinsky as a pupil. His first Work for orches- 
tta was a symphony (1907), followed by a euite, Fnu^ke ff Berg^; 
;ahd two short Wb|^ks, also for orchesttAr ^ and 

With Swge.tSkghilkv turn 

attention to the possibilities of the ballet, and in rapid suceesaioa 
appeared LVis;eau de feU (1910), PefmiibA^tt (ibii)v and Is 
Sucre dn (ibt next iplpoHant Work 

opera, Rassignol (x9i4)/founded on Hans Andersen 'is faity 
Story of JAs Nighdng^t of Which the second and thiid acts 
#ere later worked up into a symphonic poeniif du 

^kdssign&Htpti). The opem WaAproduced at Cpyent Garden 
in xgao, and the same year appeared a revision by Stravinsky 
of Per goles ik P^doinellu* 

^ STRE 0 VBL 8 , STlJN* the pen-name of Frank Latkur 
(tSji- )f a^uthotf who Was born at Heule, West 

Flanders^ Oct* 4,ig7x. He wgg a nbphuw of Guide 
(xgaa^rS^H Plemxsk^p^ until, rgos.worked 

♦a§ A baker 4 t Avdghem; a village near Conrhrai in West Flmidere. 
Writing in th6 West: djah^ct, he W;^:!|icCcp 4 «li^^^ 

^and Holiand as the mbst diadngm«h9d Xi 9 W> Hutfih WW^ 

^Ua dky. He produeed /many ^ short etor^ induding OyeulNcM 
iftboS) and D# (1908), a wych^ tmns- 


l%m into Bnig®shby A; THxeir4 de1«atw/ i^ 

STRIKBR AND aS^xo^lmln the iojObwing 

accotiiit ' of htter development faetiVfeep it^y "and Tpif , airikgs 

fai the,,I^nhtbi;]^i^dobi.;,it 

for:ptber.;COuntriqs«K/r : . ' . ''.Ly/’'..!.* 

.'.'■"'•'(A) tfWxiao'KiNc^ r-' ■■'"'yj 

I. Stflrfifc'r.^^Table 1 shOWd the total pUmbbr Of 
Ibtbk-dbii tFbb^^^ in each yeaf fifbni iik>7 to 
the number of Workpeople involved theteint and the aggrega^ 


kud of Working days due to these: disputes. 

■ '. . ■ '■ ■ ^ " .V' '' 


■ ; , -i 

■ ; No. of 
Disputes;' 

No.of Worfc^ 
people Directly 
and Indirectly 
Involved 

Aggi^tey » 

' Duration of ' i 
Disputes in ‘ 
Working Days ; 

1907 . 

60X ’ 

147,000 

, 3 ,| 6 *,PQ 0 i 

1908 V . 

399 

296,000 

10 , 934,000 ; 

1909 . . 

436 

301,000 

2 . 774 .P 00 r-. 

1910 . 

531 

5i5»ooo 

9.895.000 

191I * 

903 

962,000 

10,320,0001 

I 9 IJ^ - 

857 

1463,000 

40 , 9154)00 

1913 : • - 

1497 

689,000 

, 11,631,000 i 

1914 - * 

999 

449,000 

10,111,000 ! 

1915 * . 

707 

453.000 

3,040,000 

1916 

57 « 

281.000 

2;5Bi,ood 

1917 . . 

803, 

885^000 

5,809,000; ' 

,1918 . 

1*300 

X,I 43,000 ^ 

6 , 332,000 

1919 • • 

1.413 

2,515.000 

34.903.000 : 

1920 . 

LZ^g 

1,932,000 

27,011^000 , 


It will be seen that the figures show a general advancing 
tendency, partially checked during the World War. The total 
for the year 1920 shows the highest figure ever recorded fori 
number of disputes, the highest figure (with one exception) 
for the number of workpeople involved, and the i^hest figure 
(with three exceptions) for the aggregate duration bf disputes.! 
The exceptiphs in this latjter case are 1893, with 30,468,000 W^k^i 
ing days; 1912, with 40,915,000 working days; and 1919, with 
34,903,000 working days. In 1893, 1912 and 1920 the high 
figures were principally due to great epai strikes; the year 19191 
was a year of great industrial unrest 
As showing the general advancing tendency of the figures, 
it may be instructive tp compare the average of the ^our years 
1907-10 with the average ot the four years 1917-20: — j 


. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

p Average of 
Years 1907-10 

Average of 
Years I9i7r20j 

No. 6 f Disputes . . . 

No: of Workpeople In- ' 
votVed . . . . 

Aggregate Duration (in 

worWnfg Days) . 

: ; ,'. 4 ^' 

31$, M6 

416.0^.' , 

1,308 ■ 

' t.eb.sop'',;;;' 

' ifi.siiiooo ' " 


It should be stated that the increase in the number of dispfite^' 
inay be, partly acebunted for by impfoyed faciUties iorn 
information with regard to minor disputes^ which may have 
previously escaped notice; but this will not account for molt' 
Hran Ah a*t*48^ificant paft of the increase in the figUrei fof nunfi^ 
of Workpeople inyolYe 4 and for aggregate durailion, sih^^^^ 
greater disputes! inyplving largo numbera of, workpeoplei havof 
always been well reported in the newspapers. Table s (p. 583)? 
shows the distribution of strikes betweep the principal groups of 
trades, taking the averages for the 10 years X 911 - 20 . I 

Tkble 2 shown that the average number of workpeople involved; 
In each dispute was a little over; x, 000, and that the Average dura<'' 
tioii q( disputes was about 14 days. ^ The figures,* howeyw;^ vSfy; 
widely as between One trade and another. T^ us, i the average nun>! 
ber of -workpeople varies from a little more than 200, in the bhltmhg 
trades; to bw A, 000 ip the mining and quarrying group; while the 
avArafl^ dUrattoh varies from 8 dayS; in the tmnspbtt tradeA^ ^0^27 
days'- Ml the’bttildfog'trad^^ 

The.fiiure for avemge numbetR involved, more tMt 

for the a^tege duration,' give^ an ekag^erateir ide^ of what mayiR! 
bslted the normal and cmation of a strike; ' It is 

strikes; ihvdlblng'/tt&nk^^^^ or workpeople; ‘that^^hre 

commodbi^ also ish haiSiese'f<mght ^an4'^o^^ cMot 





which ;t)^y ftegard ,a^ jof hratrclM Imnoi^aipei i 
it k fde 1^ l^ri»e or tn^^ut df thi^ . 

ijicili'di nichntf 'li^^vcfiidblhg, a'lihdhc mtH^nt 
and unkisia bo*h‘ and wbricpttojple omaiind : id idipfiii 

ootnUoatiohiKi §i^rfhct^ tedd 

wh«ih idvdivd larK© liumberp of workpebple, and.tliua rnggerate 
enidHddfliiy thh ^ '^wrt fSw “ %gr^atc ddrdtioh:^' Foir 
ddiwly 40% df the agi^egrate dumtioii ol disfmtct !» the btiilaitig 
tvadea waa due to the great di^ut^ in th^ London bidhliiig trade in 
ly 14, whicjhldited for more th^ eix m^tha and accounted rbr ahof^ 
24^.000 mrking dhys. , In the mimiig and quar tying induetry^ 
tw6'-(^itds of thfe total aggregate duritioh irf ail tne aiiputee^as due 
to^the two-^eat coat Htr iltes of idio and of 1920: if theWs were 
eliininated/ the average number involved In dieputes k this group of 

g 9^ yfoM ha reducedi from ov^r 3,000 tp l♦.8oo. and the averagq 
tipn from 14 to S days, ^he oak is niuch the same with the 
r ateat'^bups of trades; and, t^aking Broamy, it'mhy he isaSa 
tht? vast majority of recorded diipiitea involve oOmparativety 
small numbbrs of workpeople, and last less than ft lortiught-**^ 
indjed, only a few days. . j. 

To put the saipe thing in another way* The number of disputes 
n^hich had ah a^greaate' duktioh of 25,900 days and upwards 
varied; in the period lbo4***i3, frortt^ it - (in 1904) t?o 70' (in 191:3); 
with an average pf 32^ or 5 > of the total number of disputes* Vet 
this^S Y* ^ dfeatea accounted for. 05 % of the number of jwqrk- 
peqple involved, and fpr no less than 8p % of the aggrj^ate dumtiop, 

; Or again, the riuoiiber of disputes fn Which 2,^ workpeople Or 
tt|)Ward8 ware involved varied, in the years 1904-13,; from a mini- 
mum of 4 (in 1905 and in 1907) to a maximum of 43 (in 1913), with 
an average of ih, or less than 3% of the total number of dwutes; 
hut this 3% of disputes ao^ounted for 67% pf the total numoer bt 
wmfcpepple involy6i , and 1 6r 74 % Of the aggregate duration. 

&ima trades are far more subject to industrial disturbance than 
others; in the Building trades the proportion of men who strike or 
ftsen'locked iout rarely, reaches 1 % of the total number employed 


above JO'% in a year* 

' ’ The meafi percentages of workpeople involved in disputes for the 
years 1904^x3 were as follow 8 :-T^ 

Building trades . , . , . . . . , 0*7 

Coalmining «... « . . • , « . 2114. 

Other mining and qparrying . . . . , . . 2*2 

Metal engineering and shipbuilding . . . . . /3*3 

TcJitile traded . . ... . . . . . 6*4 

Clothing trades . ... • ... 1*3 

Other trades * ... ... . , ^ , 17 

Al| Trades . . . ... . . . , 4*4 

!\The statistics pf show, on the whole, remarkable re^larity. 
Such fluctuations, as there are, are due principally to the prevalence 
or otherwise of Wage disputes. In years of good or improving trade, 
strikes for advances in wages are numerous; in years of bad and 
decUning trade such strikes become much fewer. 

1, The statistics of results show somewhat less regularity. The 
principal fcatturea of this part of the table are the diminishing pro- 
portion bf disputes Settled iii favour of the employees'; ^kUd the 

' y”''’ " ' ' TaUe 2^ 


Group of Trades 


No* of 
Disputes 


NO. of ; 
Workpeople 
involved 
(Thousands) 


Aggregate 
Duration in 
Working 
Days 

(Thousands 

of I Working 

Day») 


Building \ 

-Mining and Quartryiii 
Metal Bngmeering and 

Shipbuilaing * . 

Tbxtife ‘ . ' . . 

tClothb^ . . 

Transport . ; * 
MispcJkneUHP, (kclu- 
ding Employeea of 

tk^ . ’-v > .*••- ' . . 


119 

X64 

2^5 

1O7 

58 


260 


*5 

508 

180 

*38 

19 


68 


852 

7,067 

2,765 

’■JSi 

1.230 


,968 


_L06l 




»«-o83 


,, ,} l^ccWws, BHU^I iJ9ia.-4. 

cannM be under nny ot the iieparate trwe nracunKB. Th« 

Mnlte nKtttt 8o,<iito^*%kpe(>^ 4 itil"haid lin aigsTegeti 


efttled I 
tipn ot I 


of 




- W WOT 34 To on tne average : stetttefl in jravbur pi tlie employers . 
^%;5nd edmk^mised, or partia%aubcf!»nkM^^^ the secOna 

half of the period^ the oprrespondittg percentages? were 26, .’28, and 46.< 
It should bp noHd that the sooond period irtcludpSi three 9 *^ four years 
of exceptional prosperity, a condition which tends to promote settle^ 


nients m favbur of the workpeople; and that this was 1 
pOriod of thfc war,' When pnfces were constantly rising 


jbWed by tim 
nd industrial 


conditions were altogether abnormal. 

^ Table 3 toe disputes of the years 1900 to 1920, (a) accord'*, 

ing to their causes* and V>) according to their results; — 



which was entirely free from any disputes on a great scale) 
saw three gredt disputes: (x) a shipbuilding dispute involving 
35,000 workpeople* and with an aggregate duration of 1,7x9^^ 
boo working days; (2) an engineering dispute on the N.Ev 
coast, involving 11,000 workpeople, and >?rith an aggregate dUn 
ration of 1,706,000 working days; and (3) a dispute in the cotr; 
ton trade, involving 120,000 workpeople, and with an aggre-t 
gate ddralion of 4,830,000 working days. 

In each of these thrbe disputes the workpeople struck against 
(or /Were locked out to enforce) a proposal to reduce wages. 
This was at one time a common and important cause of disputes; 
the great coal strike of 1893, for example, was against a ceduction 
in wages. During 1910-20 there were few or no disputes of any 
importance bn this grbupd; in fact, these three, disputes in 1908 
were the last important disputes arisi^ out of an attempt tOf 
reduce wages, until the rfiip-joiners^ dispute, which, beginning 
in Dec. 1920, was the precursor of a series of strikes or iockn 
outs cdlminatingin the coal strike of 1921. 

In each ol the three disputes xef cried to above, one or inoi^ 
of the trade unions concerned was prepared, before the stdka 
oib locktout occurred, to accept the terms offered by :thie , emi*^ 
ployem; but in each case one or more other trade unions resisted 
the 'feducti^. Modiffed terms offered by; the employmds were; 
ftcoepted in ail three cases.'' ,:f 

llieiv were xm important ^di^isteam 1909; bttiin t9xo‘sevarak 
prokaiged deputes, involving large numbers took: plaoei i u 
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t|uttib#rla 3 ^ 

Act ,{ '^'' 

bllo» ope)!ftti(tm»> m'tiio9^ ji Agrti^i 

ftfetiits hi^dfbeeft 0 oil mmm* 

of.ibe, 

number of men at the vanoustink^ repudiated the ^ftgiee^ 
ahd refused td About ^5^000 wt^liieopk 

involved in liufliaiti, arid abttiit 36,000 Itt NdilhUmberlakid.’ 
At most of the pits the strike wtes over by the eud of Jau«; but 

t minoxhy o{ mOUMood out, and the strike urasi9Qt4l^y settled i 
util Ap^. ! } The aggregate duration of - the dispute' was about ; 
t, 280, 000 working days in Durham and aput 1,080,000 worlj^- ; 
ing days in ^orthumbcrlaiid. 

Certain msembers of the United Society ol joikmiakers and 
Iron and Steel Shipbuilders stopped work ijn Au^ 1916, fail 
breach of an agreenjient with the Shipbulldirig Eniployem* 
t*cderaitian, at two shipyards, One on thp Tyne and Uieiothiir; 
on the Clyde; and the Employers* Fediiidoin lacked out tfae. 
members of the PoUermakers* Society at all the federated 
shipyards on Septi 3, Aput 25,000 workpeople were directly 
or indircdly affected. 

A provisional agreement made between representatives of 
the parties on Oct. it 1916^ was twice re|iebted by the work- 
people on a ballot vote^ ahd it lyas hot hhi|l Dec. thkt a hnal 
Agreement supplementing that of, March ^gop was reached, and 
accepted by the workers. Work was tesuthed on Deb. 15. 
The aggregate loss of time in this dispute about 2,8^,006 
working days. , ' 

A strike of coat mtners and SHrfac^ w(frkers in the l^hohdda 
Valley began on Sept, i 191O and continued for ncaHy a'^^eac,, 
being Settled in Aug. tgii. It aroie Out bf a dispute) at one pit 
conojeming thd price list for a particular beaih, and was foUdh^ed 
by sympathetic strikes at other pits belonging to the same 
employers. An agreement was finally reached on the price list, 
iind On a •guarantee of an average wage. * About i a, 800 men and 
bow were involved at the beginhing df;th|e strike. 

, The years 1911-2-3 were years of vaolobt, and Almost continuous : 
(histrial unrest. Among the most important disputes 0! these 
eats were those described below. .. 

A ^series of seamen's and ttansport wonko^^s' strikes began in 
unc igii. The original occasion df the ffrst dispute Was' a 
forward bjy the National baflprs’ ^nd Firemen*$ 
Tnlon for the formation of a conciliation board, consisting of 
representatives 'Of the Union and of the Shipphig FedOratfdn, 
tokisonsider a programmeof Toforma desired by the Union. The 
Bedebation loused to discUss the demands, a^ the seamen and 
^emen came out on stdke at various dates in^ June, igrr, nmny 
of' tHb principal ports being affected. (London' w!as not affected 
little later;) Stribee of dock labourers, carters; tramway- 
men, Uhd othet transport workers occurred at some of theee 
port^ partly in sympathy with the seamen^ and partly idn 
support of demands of their dwnior improved Working cocdifcions^ 
Sedous disorder qcciirted at Hull; Munchedter agid Salfiozdx’ I 
Sottlemeiits wore reached at various dates ini July and Aug. 
affecting seamen ahd dockers at Mull and Goble; eeamen und 
carters at Manchester; dock kbourerti anditnuhwaymeu at 
Iduerpool^ and aoamen and tcansport and wthen fwovkeni\ at 
Cardiff. There were also alkrge humbertof uectitmal.settletxmu^ 
inuhe ixindon dkM^ky ah^ping, and tmnspoii^ a ^ 

'disiuiter’bf 'tgiiiMjbegaa idthi.aifStii'ke ofijs^boo 
railway men ^ (goods porters^ etc.) at idyenpool on Aug. 
men alleging their inabihty tovgat itheir g^kvanceaidcdk^ 
by the conoiliotfon boahrds set ufaiussdervthe^ adLeaae 

¥we joihad by luiiwaymd ah Mancha nkn)^ 

other 6mtibs.i iG 15 ^be caecattivosiof ifour>cff 

b^aymea 'S' trade im sent to the vaiious ktmlwuiiiyf tcomiiai^a 
a:!fesohi«4om^r8taatbg{)^ ibctihgl pressed > l^t >lb«^ 

members to declare a strike, and giviog^the oonipAliieai 24^ hpusa 
ioideoide arhathear^ they(watdd>immhdiHdx{ly >i|iott jrept^ 
of the wtakcgalAoidjai^^ 


appdki i imiUediate^ 
^of“f 3 io<feAawa*j 

-Mf’f 


' mimstw 

@oi^ g%feeitt0il^/^aiid to fe|fmt> 




mant .was readied op Aiig. wwri » was geneiaU j 

oh Aug. (oabept. oni qiis milway^ witere it was f^esmnediow 



Various modMeations^ thb rkilway tompanies^ on ^thehr sidd;) 
tbpk ;the lihb that’ both' sidtiS fihdlhgs of 

the question, aim passed a resolution to the; euelt ithait 
parties ahouid be itnvited ^to ihhet with> the vi^ of dtscussiiig; 
the best mode of giving effect to the report bf thfe 

Thd Sbaiq ■ of Trade aii^eid tp, patties fbefj 
rcAdinesp to call a freeh conference “ on the 
the Endings bf the Royal Commission were accepted mpiindple 
and in sUbktance.*^ The parties accepted f he^ fkmditiotul^ 
and i confi;r^nbe WaA hcld,\at which ap ag^eerh|Sht 
tfae rCcoinw^ations of the Royal domnussipn being ac^ 

#ith certadn aUerations and additions^ The effect of the new 
agreement was to expedite the settleihent by the condiiation 
boards of jthhtters ih dispute, to setjUps greater unifornilty 
the dedsions of tfae conciliation boards, and to giyeAu^ de- 
dsions greater finality than they had previous^ possessed*! » 
The Cotton Weavers* Association of Ni and 'N.E. liancashire 
chgaifed in; an active carhpaign in this iyear (iptx) a|ainjffij' 
employment of non-unionists. The employer^ 
general lock-out, which began on Dec. 28, about 160 , oqo workn 
people being involved. This is exdusive ol the. workpeople 
in the spinning section of the trade, who were put on short timei 
or thrown out of work, owing to the stoppage of the principal 
outlet for their production. The chief industrial commissioner 
(Sir George Askwith) invited the parties: tO a/cpnfercncc# 
was duly held; and an agreement was reached on JaUf 159 tgiai 
Work was to be resumed on Jan. 22, under the old conditions 
of employment, on the understanding that no action Should bb 
taken for six months in the way of tendering notices or striding 
mills on the non-unionist question. It was also agreed t^at, 
at tfae eiid of thatperiod, $ir Gco.rgeA^kwUli would, if 
submit proposals for the sbtUement of ihc, question. / / ' \ 

The great coal strike of . igz 2 involved an aggmgatO loss of 
working time of over 30,ooo;6oo working day^ in the coal wiineA 
alppq,,; ; also, of coUri^C, thtich COhsO^iijmtial ' tin- 

emPlOyni^t ami undor-cmploy^heAt jin sOttc^^ ^dagtij^es.,,; ;Tb 
percentage unemployed among mpnibers of trade unions rose to 
11.3% at the end of March i4i2; while blast f urnaces^ steel 
sheet Wotks^ and the glass bottle industry, were brought almost 
to a Atand^till, and tinplate mills working were reduced toj 
aboutr^yo of the normal number. V , ^,ar ^ . ; 

: The stidke arq^ oqt jqf a Miners*" Federation 

for tie Raymicnt of a minimum wage for every man and boy 
woxkiiig Underground in the Jodnes. A conference between rcpre-l 
isentatives of I the coal-ownCrs and of thje miners had disctliOiid 
the qttfestion df tlfe Oarninigs of ' Wners in 
;(/.<?. fo workinjg places where, owi^g to tht 
jor ojthexlcaus^s beyppd thefr control, the hewers Were uqabJd jl^oj 
jearn the recognized minimum 6x avera^ rate, for .the diaUicn)^ 
|and^k€Onsidefrable measure of alj^eemeni had been reicl^; b^t 
|at the annualj conference of] the Miners* 
ion Oct. 6 191 1 , it was decided to take 

jan individual! district miniipumtwiage forjall men and bqy^WPfk-l 
jing in mines hi the area of the Federation, wUhofU am reference 
'to placfi^ Mng 1 

A baliOt of the members of the-Fedemtion 


the members of the-Fedemtion Wae tW 

.fidifig^ iidticei etobli?ai tlfe.%rai«tife df 'an 


above. There was a 
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mmiLmmnvL£>m^wT% bbs 


pjoitnm weft 

vfAt^ t]^ Mimcsf W^tmim &te4‘iti2« 

ptece ’?«^, Jiw^iai, j a^U 

the following general instruoUons t^ tk^ix repre3ein^fkiiv«$l 
gyidf^^iiw .^yaH^gpUfttion^ thftt might fmmrwiih 
mim■^mtxesssi^^■‘>h^rr ...'-.Mi-ih 

"* No uridcto6itorid ai^ ^uld revive a rate bf %:h^ii 4 p 

thaih is. fteViinfrtf'’ ' (J’hfe did not apply to the Fbr^t bf D^an, Ojr tb 
Bti^S ihd sStlbrsbr.) ' ‘ ‘ Ihdivid^f minimum W^ge« fqt all mbbb 
workers other than colliers to be arranged liy the’ dlstHdrs them 
mlvea^ ahd:tdtMa#iMj^r aaposstbkp^ 

’ ' * Diaiy ratbs fdr lindet^hfatod Workers, and febjfd^ tvitges, #eib 
tb bb leif t to ibial dttaiigeincnt i 'thp boys* wages hot tS be less thaiii 
the'tbeh'c)twting wagtsyand rt iti hhy case leSi^ th^in 2S. a dayi 
Obiubcesiful ' ^ took place between the coal pwnei^ 

ahd ihe hrich;: hhd bh'f^b.' iO Mt. Asquith, who was at that time 
Prihie Minister; intcr^^^ invited both’ parties to meet 

him and other members of the Government, sepj^irately, In con- 
ference Oh* Feb. 22. From that date onward till March 15 the 
Prime 'Mitiister kept in eohstaht touch with the parties, who 
finally met, fn Joiht session, with representatives of the Govern-;' 
ment, on Mkrbh 12, 13 and 14. Gn March 15, the Prime Ministei' 
annbum^ed thstt the Government had decided to ask from Parlia- 
ment *■ a legislative declaration that a reasonable minimum wage, 
accbmpahie<i' by adequate safeguards for the protection of the 
employer, feh'Ould be a statutory term of the contract of employ- 
ment of pebple Who are engaged underground in coal mining.** 
In acebrdanee With this announcement the Prime Miniver 
introdudfed a bill m the House of Commons on March ig igi2, 
which received the Koyal Assent on March 2q, as the “ Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, igi2.*’ The Act provided for the 
setting bp of a joint district board in each of 22 districts specified 
iti a Sch^ule to the Act, to determine the fnihitnum rates of 
Wages for workmen employed underground Ih coal niines. On 
March 27 the coal owners met and adopted a resolution in favour 
of Working the Act; and on the same day the men’s Federation 
decided to take a ballot Of the members on the question of restim- 
ing work, pending the settlement of minimum rates by the dis^ 
trict boards. The ballot showed a majority (244,011 to 201,013) 
against resumption; but, at a national conference held bn April 6 j 
it was decided to terminate the strike. 

A great strike ofddck md other transport workers in the Port of 
London and on the Medway began on May 21 1912, and lasted 
over two months. The immediate occasion of the dispute was the 
refusal of a Workman who belonged to the Amalgamated Sodety 
of Fprenien Lightermen to Join the Amalgamated Society of 
Watermen, Lightermen, and Bargemen; the latter sodety iS 
affiliated to the National Transport Workers* Federation, but 
the fornier Wot. The employers refused to interfere, and be- 
tween 5,6bo hnd 6j6oo lightermen left work on May 2t, followed 
later by a number bf dock workers, who ceased work in sympathy . 

The underlying cause of the dispute, however, waS dissatis- 
faction With ihe^car^ng out of the various agreements that had 
becnarrived' at’ ihiettlemeht of the disputes in the previous year 
(ik<? SboVe). The (^vemmant ordered an encjuiiy to be held by 
Sir Edward Cjarkfc;^fc thealleged grievances of the Work* 
men were f<miid tiJ Cbme uni^ seven heads, including:^ 

Employment bf Woh-ugibh infeni ih alleged breach of an agree* 
irtenti by two Of the employed’ 'associations. ‘ ' 

Rmaal of an employers asSocMonf lo meeti the trade union to 
diwuw fatei Rf W^ea and cooffitipns of labouif. , r ^ 1 1 r 

£Lef u^l of certam employers to pay -rates, of wages fixed by various 
aW^rdS or Alie^d Irtterfemftdj^^ w^^^ Wor^iheh.' 

, %'e 'if^ade mVited'/repiresentaU^^^^ 

8^p 4 pli the worl^r^ to a c;on%eacei .W^ Sir Qarke^^ 

rpport. i^c iccept^d, Ac declinied 


TiwIttfMAti Workers* Federation: fficket* fori stick 

jFplbwing upon dilates in the Commons^ 

Aiid »upiem xmtim MSoverimieuk 

put .forwarkivw^ pvojiioSalsi on June 7 ; Ih^ wetofi (accepted 
lia atibstimico) by men^ but refused by the: enlployerai ^Tho 
TianfipOrli iWorkm’ (Federation thereupon declared . ^national 
strike of tranapori; workers. Certain of the iunions affiliaiod to 
tho Fedemlion to^ ballot of their meml^ers as to the advisa- 
bility of oeaeing work, the msult being in each case a snajority 
against a kitrik^;, and phly about 20,000 men, at Manchester gnd 
some of ihe minbi''potti^, came out on strike. These aD retinqiied 
Ifinqpnffitipn^^l^^ aftf i: f few dfiys’, stoppage. 

! Thp places of men pp str^^^ had by this time 

tegun to be fi)l^ pp by nyn-unipqists; find tbe employers tbpj^ 
a very determined attitude, refusing to agree to any conditions 
precedent to the men returjiing to yjork. Further negotiations 
were f'ruitless^ mid ph puly 27 thp peri’s strike committee recom- 
peuded an immediate resupptiQii of work. By July 31 the re- 
turn to Work Was fairly gjbncral; and by Monday, Aug. q, prac- 
tic^ly all the men why could find work were reinstated. About 
ICO, poo .workpeople w fbe dispute, and the 

aggregate duration wa^ about 2, 700,060 lyorking days. 

A sU^e oi other mial workers ixi Birmingham, Wol- 

yerhampp^, Wedne^bury^ and other towns in the ** Black Coun- 
try,*^ Jx^gan Pp Aprii continued unt^ the middle of 

July. As pany , pi 50,000 workpeople were involyed at the 
height of the dispnt^, and the aggpgate duration was about' 
1,400,000 working., days. The majority of the strfkerk were, 
labourers or s^mi-skiUed wprkep; hut a large number of skilled 
men were thrown idle gwing to the absence of the labourers. The 
men, demanded an ali-ryund advance of 2s. a week on day-rates^, 
and 19% on piece-rates, with a standard mpipumot 23s. a week 
for unskilled men; a-nd Various rates, on a scale rising with each 
year of age, for youths and for girls. The parties were brought 
toptber through the Intervention of the chief industrial com- 
missioner; and an, agreement was signed on July 7, fixing the 
standard rat,e for adult ahle-bodied unskilled labourers at 23s. 
in the Birminghap district, and at 22s. in the Black Country 
distrietj, to be raised to 23s. after six months. The rates for 
youths and for girls w^ere also fixed, on a scale rising by ag«s, 
Piece-work rates were to be fixed by agreement between the 
several employep and their workmen, the day-rate, however, 
being guaranteed irrespective of piece-w;ork earnings, 

The publin dispute pf 191:^5-4 was unique in British industrial 
hispty, in that, it. was the only d^^P^to importance, at least 
since regular records haye fieeii compiled, in, which all the trades 
of a whole, city and disUict were inVblved, including even agri- 
culture. It was^ In fact, the nearest approach to a “ general ’* 
strike that had ever been knpWn. Ever since the year j 90S there 
had been much industrial unrest in Dublin, frequently taking 
the form of the sympathetic, strike, The “ sympathetic ” strike, 
in this developed apd organjied form, is a species of bbyc;ott| 
aiming at the cotpplete (Udpeadon of the trade of the firm or 
firma attackedil the withdrawal of their own employees is sup- 
plement, ^d and reinforced by the refusal of the employees of 
other firins . to handie, their goods. The immediate occasion of 
the strik^ was an aunouncement by the Dublin Tramway Co, of 
the temporary, ejo^rng of their parcels department, and of their, 
Intention, W^heAfh^f department was reopened, no^ to allow their 
empWeej? f n toki department to belong to the Irish Transport 
and Gppetai M^or^^^ .Dnipn, which had ’heen active in the 
poUcy RjE the ^tdke- A number of tramwaymen 

atriick wdi^k on . 26, demandiiig the reinstatement of thq 
lockedroUt jym tlie parcels department; they also,i;{ut 

m cl^ms fojT, Ih^^eased^^ wages,^ shorter hours, and other ponccs- 

S LohsvEojpIpiying^ Vpk-outs) of eraployges of 

ogr' fi^llafs^ bmldeirjj; rrianufacturers, coaf' mcr- 

‘'arrlere,,iii^4fter ;bi4^4er8,, 
cement , aq^i pificK 8^^,prtpers la 

j:.; w%:, Mb 

, ihja w>de.vancti aJf, trades. At a roeeUf^ on, S^t. ,i,,4P^- 
» resolution' tfcs etfept Jt^nt “ ,tlrf» 
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creattd ly> the ttiiii aii (3 Woviari’ 

llnfam^^a union in^iiafite only}^^'^ a meBace t^nll tirade organic 
iitions^ and bad become intoleiiabte^^$ a]id pledgiii| t^ 
kit to employ meibbers o£ l|iat> tlidoiiv of any perabm reusing 
to^ carry out Us em|doyei^frlaariiil and laaecnkbleiinsteactidns. A 
larips number of employees andeavouTed tb reqldve<^tbeir wofM- 
people to sign an undertaldiig in the foUowing telnn9^^ 

— I hereby undertakb 'to eaity out all in»tfuctkma given to^'^ 
or on bebalF of my empbyem, and, further, 1 agree to immediately 
jee^n my membeiphip of the IriBh Transport and General Workers* 
Umon (if a jtnember), and I further undertake that I will pot join or 
in any way sdppbrt this llnioh.*^ 

On Sept, it was announced tbat a Court of inquiry l^d 
been appointed, cohsbtirig of Sir George Sir 

RatcUde Eilis, and Mr. J. R. Clynes, to inquire into the disjiute, 
and to take such steps as im^ght seem desir^blb the view of 
itn'^ing at a settlement. The Court of Enquiry heard dyidence 
at tlubliri on Sept. 29 and On Oct. 1-4, and issued theiif report on 
Oct. 6. llie report (i) regretted that no steps had been taken to 
up Conciliation Boarrls, aisl had been several timea suggested; 
(a) reported that there were indications ^at substantial griev- 
ances eidsted in the various industries.; (3) cohdemhed the policy 
of the sympathetic strike; no community,^' It declaredy *^ could 
exist if resort to the a)nnpathetic strike bec^ihe fhC general policy 
qf Trade TJfnionism and (4) condemned &e uhdertatt^ 

employers had endeavoured to impose oh the woiipqdple; as 
(jbntrary to Individual liberty, and such as pb wDir^khian or body 
Of workmen Cbtild reasonably be expected’ to accept. The report 
also mnde proposals for the Settlement of the dispute, based on 
the establishment of a scries of conciliation Comthittpes. These 
proposals were accepted by the W,oriters but rejected by the em- 
ployers, who declared that they Could not reco^ze the Irish 
Tfransport and General Workers' Union, until it was reorganized 
4 rt proper lines, with new officials apptoVed by the British 
Joint Labour Board. . / 

Various Other efforts were made to Settle the dispute, notably 
by the Joint Board (the British Joint Lahbur Board," already 
referred to). ITiis was a composite body Representing the par- 
liamentary committee of the Trades Union Congress, the Exec- 
utive Committee of the General Federation of Trade Uriions, 
and the Executive of the Labour party: These Overtures came 
very near to success, the parties being brought together ip joint 
conference; but the negotiations broke down, on Dec. 20 tgia, 
on the question of reinstatement. All this time the employers 
had been gradually replacing fhO men qn strike or locked out; 
and a few of the men who had struck (or been locked out) had 
Returned to work. During Jan. and the early part of 
majority of the remaining strikers whose piacCs were still open 
returned to work, most of them agreeing to handle all goods ahd 
tb obey orders. In some cases the men also undertook not to 
belong to the Transport Union. 

' The principal dispute of 1914 Wks in the London trade. 

Numerous strikes had occurred againrt the ,femplo>b^ of non- 
linibnists, although most of the trade unions Were bound by 

I greements which contained aWq) a stipulation that there 
bould be no discrimination between union and nqii-tihibn labour; 
At a conference with eight pf these trade unlPna^ held bn Dec. 23 
tpia, the employers put torwatd certain pibpq^ls for enforcing 
teese agteetoents by means bf penalties; theaa proposals were 
Rejected by the trade unions, ahd on Jan. 7 rbi^i the 
Mister Builders' association gave notice that. they rbgkidid the 
ti^orking-rUle agreements as no ^toer m fqrcb. Thb e'ljhpioybhi 
bait endeavoured to impose bn the Workpeople an indiyiaual 
qiidertaktng to wotk peacefully with non-umbniiia^ oh pain of a 
^halty of twenty shillings. Mbst of the men ^Uied to ^gh the 
uhdferlakihg, and the strike began bn Jan. bb ^irioua 
iSorts wete madi to settle the dispute; but profK>ikii lyliich hid 
been agreed to by the bien's rep^^sontatiVes weRq twlcq rejected 
by^ the ttadb Unions bh a ballot vote. One q! the smaller 
hbwiveri accepted the terms at the second ybtei qnd to g 
^CUonai agreemeht; and sectional igjreemehts were'^^ 

W;ith tWb<<>thqr trades. At this pburt tfib 
fibh of Buildihg Trade fcmployert tbs 61 ved‘bh i loCk-bUt Of^^ll 


thdreihjp^sebs ihtbUgh^^^ if the;^^Me.^s^!nbt 

settled by Aug. 15. Before the threat totdd^bl^cam^ 
eUtr; the World Imd bbgun; and a 
rek^y bn Iksiaol the^alcce^ the terms 

tart offered the employers, vrith certmii modiff^ The 
ehlef pelms in the setdehient ; lU 

^ Employers to be at liberty to employ Sliy' man'; bat Uiiiomi to hav^ 
right of appeal against any operative who nas made himself specially 
qbjectiqnaple , to his fdlow^ Inspection, granted, but not 

during working hours. Nationj^ execUtiYCSf bf ; uniona to guarantee 
observaoco of rules. $ix monthb! notirt tohe g^Ymt for 
tion or mqdifiqai^n of rules. , , / , ! 

There was a strike of coal miners in ^brkshirey lasting fromr the 
middle of Feb. to nearly the end of April 1914, in which about 
150,000 workpeople were at one time, myolyed. The employe^ 
at certain collieries had refused tq add the. usual percentages tq 
the newly established district minimum ratqs; and jt was ffi^ 
decided that a lower minimum should be ffxed lor certain coUier^ 
ies, gnd the percentages above standard calculated on these 
reduced minima.. 

The outbreak of the World War brought all the important cur-r 
rent disputes to an end; and> though there were a jarge/number 
of disputes in the remaining months of 1914, and indeed during 
the whole period of the war, most of them were quite unimpor- 
tant, and wcjcie brought to a very speedy conclusion. After the 
passir^ of the first Munitions Act in 19x5 many of thqse strikes 
were iflcgal; and, even when they were not illegal, they werq 
sometimes unauthorized by the central executives of the respeci 
tive trade unions. The fact that the dispute was illegal or unaur 
thorized; the swift intervention of the Government,; armed with 
emergency powers; and — perhaps more important than all 
these — the severe reprobation of strikes by public opinion, tended 
to restrict their scope and above all to shorten their; duration. 
Hence the aggregate duration even of some of the disputes that 
excited most public feeling, such as the Clyde Engineering dispute 
of Feb. and March 191$ (about 110,000 working days) was quite 
trivial by comparison with the great disputes before the war. 

On Fell. 4 1915, the Government appointed Sir George Ask with, 
Sir .Francis Hopw^ood, and Sir George Gibb, as a Committee on 
Production in Engineering and Shipbuilding Establishments,", 
to enquire and report as to the best means of insuring that the 
productive power of the employees in engineering and shipbuild- 
ing establishments for Government purposes should be made 
fuHy available. The Committee recommended («»/sr alia) that 
indujitrial disputes should never be allowed to result in a stoPR^Q 
of work; and that disputes which could not be settled by the 
ordinary means should be referred to an impartial tribunal for 
hnmediate investigation and repqrt with a view to a,settiemqnt.> 
The Government accepted the recommendation, and appointed 
the Committee on Production as the tribunal indicated. ; . 

Hence in X915, though there were over 70P disputes,, tbqre.wa^ 
only one with an, aggregate duration, of over a million days, 4 coal 
strike in South Wales, arising out , of a deadlock oyer a wagqa 
agmement. 

, There was also only one large dispute in igr^j, a strike^of 39,090 
jute workers at, Dundee, which lasted from to Jui^. A 

The wi^^’l^PWie da'imed an advance of, 45% qn piece-rates of 
Wagea, ;hutt ultimately retiumed to woirk on the old te^nw. , TWe 
year was particularly, free from di^put<^ io^ ^>9 eoal industiy,, 
which is generally the mort ftfiep ' 

Several unauthorized strikes, on, a fairly large a^ale, occurred 
in the tractes^^^i^^ These excit^ a gmat deal of 

public aUention, both beCkuse of the vital importance of ffiain-^ 
tehaiice qf the fullest possible engineering qhtaht durih^^ . 
war,and a^o because the strikes were openly outbreaks of reyqlt, 
not oRiSly against the restrictions iffipd^d oh ind^RRJal freedom 
by i^^ridus statutes ahd re^latidh^ oht also (^hat ^as felt to be' 
eVeh riiqrt jSeriousJ kgalhst, tW Authority qf the jiihde iimon' 
exednSvea. ' JMfeaau^ed, ,,h 9 ^e^r,^;by^the\test'^ 

' Ver^seri^'8^1^^ aji' It 

Suffle^ 'kh 

adcbiitit of the dispute ih ahbihlPM' i^bVe&ber. ‘ ‘ 
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uin f^ill lli0 inttodvoMi « 

Jltnu^ trade iinionili; 

itoiaigaiiiated » Societyi^ EiigiDe^ yrei% peti^ 
QAxiis<^4hdx\<K^ cotiferring (u«idar> iipeeifi^ coiidi^: 

tiom^protettioji fflim military service; The aystm was Pbvioue** 
opea M abuses the :Gk»vemmeat 4ecidc^ iU 

Sini^teiieoi^y they had before Parliament a new munltkms 
bill» oi^nidly drafted,: proposed ^(inlir a/fa) to make 

pix>vi6k)n lor ff dilution ’’ the; partial utilisation of unskiUed 

dr sendrslwljed iabour op work hitherto confined end 
skilled men) . on commercial engineering motk. !■ Frevioiusly 
dilution *’ had been confined i to Government work, 

. The Immediate occasion, of the strike Wais a trivial dispute at 
ap enpneering works at Rochdale^ the owners o£ which had 
committed: a technical offence against the Munitions Acts. They 
werelprbsecuted and fined; but the result of the prosecution was 
imtkimwn unttt after the. strike 
On April 00 xoi;^ .the honorary, secretary ofian unofficial body 
caUbd ^htheJB^nehester Joint .Engineeriiig Shop Stewards’ Coitit 
mittee ” sent xmt ta letter caliing upon engmeera to <ome out on 
strike at .the dose of work; on the following day i against (s). diluY 
tk>n on private and ComiBercial? engineering, wotk^i (a) the withr 
dttawal of the trade cards, and (5) the new munitions billo Most 
of the dngineering iemployeen in Lancashire (which is the chief 
centre of the tea:ti|Qengiiieeringtrade)icaihaout;and,als0 in Shef** 
field, Derby, Southampton, land fin^y Londonu 1 On the other 
hand, Glasgow^ Newcastle, Cardiff^ Birmingham, and Leeds^: 
which were mainly ** munition ” centres, and not; likely to be 
affected by the. new policy^' remained at work, ; 

: The unofficial committee whoi had taken charge of the Strike 
denounced the Official executives of the trade unions in violent 
terms. The executivies, on their side, denounced the strike, and 
came to an agreement with the Government for the abolition of 
the trade card system. The; Government supported the cxecu^ 
tives^ declared their deteimfniation 2K>t to recognise the rebellious 
shop stewards, and finally arrested eight ofi these. Ultimately^ 
however^ the Government was obliged to receive the shop stow«^ 
ards’ loaders; but undef the guise r the unofficial strike comr 
mittee, and accompanied by the > Executive Council of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (the prixicipal trade union con*^ 
cerned). A settlement wos immediately arrived at, the unofficial 
committee agreeing to go back totheir districts and get the men 
back; to work, and leaving the/ negotiations in the hands of the 
Executive Qouncil of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. . t 
The trade card system was abolishedi but later in the year the 
minister of Munitions announced the withdrawal of the dauseS 
m the Munitions Bill which would have permitted dilution on 
private work. : 

r The Coventry strike was also a “ shop stewards ” strike^ 
Covent^ being one of the centres of the Shop Stewards movof 
me;nt. Unrest in this town was increased by houringi eondi*^ 
tionsj which were very bad, owing to the h^ux of munition 
workers and the consequent excessive overcrowding. ' On Nov.^ 
xQ,the tool]tuakers and toolsettets at one of the engineering works 
m Coventry adopted a stay-in ” strike^ as a protest ngainsl 
their inadequate rates Of pay (iU comparison with the uUakilkd 
men whom theyihad to instruct), and also in support of their 
detfiand for the recognltioni of the shop stewards. Next day the 
dmp stewards went in a body to interview the head of the firm; 
he was ready t6 meet them, . * ■ and not ask who they wete,'* but 
this was hot enough to them; they) demanded to be, received as 
skap iieapards. The emfdoyer refused, and the shop stewards 
called out all the workpeople. TherWhole of the engineering 
firths at Coventry were stopped withixi a few, daiysy when it was 
estimated that $0,000 workpeopler)(jiieniahd women) were outi 
The strlkei was > settledl on Dec. 3 1 917^ i by; lour; members of the 
Govemmeht, who interviewed representatives lof i the employers 
and of ^tlm; workpeople^ ithh latter in€l 4 ding.r 4 omeqhop stewards^ 
The negotiatkins whidhtlqllawed Itd.i^itoah agreement between 
the' Enghtieeriiqg £in9plo3rersf: Eedhration iarid thd^ trade unfioUs 
which to l^e tot toe itooghiked shop atdwai^ elected 

and officially endorsed and Qontrolled.by iheir txto^unloiis.: di\ i 


Apart Irc^ the i engineering and mnnjtkln i tradea ?the most 
important dispMIe of iqi T wat a strike of aalltoy akoeitofiS (ovcih 
mtn^ firemen, and shot-firers) in South WtoB fpf the recognition) 
of; their trade union; the other underground ainid,aiuriace workers, 
to the number of nearly i2»>ooo, were thrown idle by the strike. 
After a stoppage of three days the Colliery Examiners’ Trade 
Union was recognised, and the employers agreed to set up a 
joint boardito decide questions relating to firemen and shot-firers. 

Industrial disputes were veiy numerous in 19x8^ but the great 
majority of short duration. 

Nearly all the cto^^^hle disputes occurred in the second half: 
of tbe yeart; the exttimie seriousness of the mUitar^ situation in 
the first halffof toyear eaercised a restraining influence suffi- 
cient to prevent many large moVementsi The oiily strike of any 
magluifirie in this period was lone among coal miners in the (im- 
ploy mtent cri a combine in S. Wales^ who sought for recog- 
nition of a Committee of tbek; own, to workers in the 

pits of the combine* ; ■ I t : . ; 

An mgtosrtnr 4^ occurred at Coventry and 

Birmisigham in July xoixffv against the introduction of what was 
known astthe embargo.’^ This was a prohibition by the Govern- 
ment of the engagemfent of? any additional skilled men by certain 
firms. The, prohibition applied only to a very small number of 
firms, but this fact Wasi not; known to tthe workers; indeed the 
existence of the. embargo ajt all was notgenerally known until a 
notice (in misleading terms) wasissued by one ofithe fiimiS affected^ 
The strike wals btoRight tom end/af ter a week^s stoppage, jhy the 
Government announcing that men absent from Work on July ap 
would have their protection certificates withdrawn. - 

Two strikes in the trade occurred in this year, one in 
Sept, axid the other in DcCemberil The first arose from a demand 
of the cotton spinnersi and piccers for unemployment pay for 
time lost /owidg to the restriction^ bn the working of the milte 
imposed by the CottOa Control Board to meet the shortage of 
rawinlaitcidal, iThOy returned to work after a week’s stoppage ou 
the promise of an enquiry by an indq^ndent tribunal, to be 
appokUed by the Ooveniment. The second strike was in support 
of a demand by the cotton spinners and piccers, and the Card- 
room Workers, for an advance of 40% on the current rates of 
wages on the list prices, plus all the percentage additions 
already liiade thereto). They returned after nine days’ stoppage,r 
having obtkined an advance of 50 %. on the standard piece-price 
list of WagOsy equivalent to about 30% on. the current rates. ^ 

In this year there^was also a long dispute (lasting 47 working 
days) between a cooperative society and the Amalgamated Union 
of^Colbperative Employees^ This union seeks to organise all 
classes o! employees df cooperative societies, whether distributive 
or productive^ i without regard to occupation, or ** craft.” The 
coi^iative society, however, demanded that its employees id 
prmting works should bebng to one or other of the craft ^ 
unions, and not to the Amalgamated Union of Cooperative Em- 
ployees. The mattiir was ultimately referred to arbitration, and 
decided in favour of the society. 

The years I pi 0 and i pao Were years of great industrial unrest 
in a variety of ttadosi The hours of labour in the engineering and 
shipbuilding trades wpre> reduced; as from Jan. r xpip, from 53 
or 54 to 47 per week; but: many of the workers were dissatisfied, 
some desiring a reduction to 44 or even 40 hours, while others 
wfere aggrieved because; riie rates paid to. piece workers and to 
“licui” workers were not 'increased to compensate for the reduc- 
tion of ihours. (Time workers received thfe same rate of pay to 
the reduced houts as for the hours previously worked.) Work» 
people, to the number Of rso^ooo in all, came out on strike in Jaiii 
at various centres, and remained out for periods ranging irosq 
one to; eight Weeks. Some returned to Work uneOnditloi»aUy; 
others agfi^ to; return on the promto^of a narional settleinanU 7 

There waamuch unrest in the rda/imim indust^*> 
tod: nqd . fifty thousand on strikCi in Yoritshiisk in 

Janl rpio, in support of a^demand to'a simultaneous <$lQ|;ipag^ of 
no minutes per shift to mesais lot surface /Workers;i most of tbe^ 
wferO (Wit ioroheor twodays toy; iThC dcmandtlv|i|i igrafited,jfQr 
to^iiiodof (Jovmmient^cpiijkrQL 
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fllgain in July and Ang^ lar kn attainea oC^V4«3*% in pieca-ftaites 
to iximpensate lor tha redhiction ij^ lioainitoni 0]!(|^t «o aaven par 
day; after a ^ppaga ol float as tio^ dayk t!h^ aoeoptdd tlio 
national settlement, ^ which gaw am advance of ka-s %i In 
March 106,000 miners in Sontli Wales, thk Midlands; and YOrk<i^ 
shire were on strike, and ahotber 000 ihihm Kottingkam* 
shire, Derbyshire, Laiicmthi^ districts were on strike 

in July, oyer the question of the w ineteasod 

wages, a teddction JDf htnrrs, and the nationaliaatloh oil the mi|iies. 

There was agreat strike in tho littton iradej for a of 

hours and 3o %>advanee in wagts, in June and Joly 1919, both the 
spinning and 'the Weaving sections being wfFetted;! The advance 
was granted^ and the hours Were reduced from 55^ to 48 hours 
per^WeeW^lhstoad of i46j,ns''asfccd)/^^’ - ■ . '■> ^ 

The rnHitoy strike that Wd ever occutted in Ingiaad 

began at midnight bn Sept. 26 1919, Ad agreement had been' 
made between the Oovemment, the Railway Ikecutive Commit- 
tee (representing the companies), and the trade unions in March 
1919, providing, for the^datenmnatioii by negotiation 

of new standard rates bf' pay for> the various grades, Standard 
rates were agmd upon, in Aug.; for drivers add motoAnen, fire- 
men and assistant rnotormen, and engine deanersi and ih Sept, 
the Board of Trade forwaided to the IjHational Union of Railway- 
men their proposals for the standasd^tates of other grades^ show-^ 
ing an average advance of xoo% bn prewar rates; with a ndnl- 
mum of £2 a week. The Union lejected^theie pioposahi 
ing that the new rate should be based on tim highest^^ 
rate Wfcady existing lor each gradey pins g^s.' war wage; 
minimum of £3 a Week. Fadlng a ‘fevoUmltde^ reply ?by Sk^ 25, 
they announced an immediate Istrike. ' Negotiations' conrinuied, 
ind fresh proposals Were mhde by the Goverhmeht;. but the 
Union did not feel justificd in postponing thostrike, which aoa3rd<« 
ingly began, as stated, at midnight on Septic 2O: The Associated 
Society of Ijocomotive Engineers and Fhtenien, ialthoiigh not 
directly concerned in the dispute, sUppertod the National Union 
of Railwaymen, and its members albo ceased^ work. ; ^ 

- On Oct, z a conference, arrhhged by the National’ Transport 
Workers* Federation (to whkh the railwa3rmen are affitiated); 
was attended by representatives of the Trades Unioii Gongnees 
Parliamentary committee, of the Labour party; and of a number 
of other trades besides railways. A mediating oonimittee was 
appointed; and negotiations were resumed between the GoverxH 
ment, the ^ mediating eommittee, and the National Union ( of 
Railwaymen. A settlement was leached on Oct^ 5, and wosk< Was 
resumed on the foilbwing moming; • < 

r The scttlemerirt provided for the resumption of negotiations; 
with the understanding that they should be twznplet^ byDeCj 
311919; and for the stabilisation bf wageH at their then existing 
level up to Sept. 30 1900 (subject* to irevilew at any time after 
Aug^ 1 1990). it was also provided that adult railwayman 
in Great Britaih hhall receive less than ' So long as the cost of 

living is not less thin X 10% above pre-war ieVel/^ 

A strike of irmmoMers^ caremak^sy end df^on and Med drtum 
began on Sept. 2s 1919/ and lasted until Jan. is 19004 About 
65,000 men were Involved in the itnmfdiatb dispute^; but the 
shortage of castings consequent on the dispute greatly. hindamd 
the workiiig of the etigtnei^ng industry lor ’many months. 

The demands of the men were for an advance in wages! of 15a. 
a wbek for journeymen and: 70; 6cL a wbek lor apprenticesH - At the 
settSement oii Jan. z 2 they accepted a» advance of 5s. for men 
ovbr 18 yeariof age, the same aa had been granted to men in the 
engineering trades in the prevkmsfNovember. It was el80‘ agreed 
that negotiations should he resumed* on the qiiestkmS of2 (1) the 
general working cemdittohs to fouiu^ (a)/que8tiiins arising out 
of the iiltroduetioii of the iy^^hoUr week; <3) minimuin' standard 
rates lot the varibus districts; and: t^) the jurisdkticin ol the 
unions bVer apprentices, and the wages of ippuenticesw 
A strike 6f all otesses of workpeople ’to: the 
began to the Manchester district andf N.'E; Laiycashice on Junb 
S7 109 , inaupport of a demand for an :advancie towages), at wiork^ 
tog we^ of 44 hours, and btherconcftoioiui.* On julyhfia lock^ 
o«it Waa^deckmdat'HtohWycbmli^ Nb^tin|^Mtoi4 


BrisCoi and other centiee, to eufoiwe tiw< tormto^ ol tlie dis- 
pute. At otost of the oex^ties tovdtoed’toi i^^ 
weia reached by tlw end^of Get.; a^ bbtogf giajitedt 

in some castoprovildim was m uffpsoixtoals* 

to totroduce sectionatsto {female toboinfiwiimt 

not lotoierly in’operaMoa. The origiiuddispotow 
at the and of Oct.; varions kdvanoes be Afcfiigh iWy<' 

cotobe; Where the largest number of >trotkpeqpte was itowolvid;! 
tlto l6ek^)iit wasmot brought to >a rioSe until ntoriy the end of 
Nov.; htoe also advances in itoges; varying aocoidtog to sex and 
standing and the dass of woik done, were granted. « 

The year rquo was ramarizable for one disputet the national 
Cod stHke olOct j and Nov*; the aggregate durationiof which 
tocond only to those of thn twd pmviaus ig'eatcoalitzdcesto iSQ^^ 
and in 19x2; and for an unprecedented nte smaller de- 
putes, in a great variety of trades, many of which would have 
ranked as great ’’ disputes to a normal year. There wese also 
many minor disputes to the budding and in the textile; trades. 
The coal strike bc^ih out of a demand put forward hy the OMiiii-’ 
ers’ Federatioa: of Great Britam <z*) for a fiat-imte;advanoe to^ 
wages of 2s; a shift for all persons of the age iof 16 years or over, 
with ^cortosponding advances for’ those undel that age; and (2) 
tor a reduction of !r4s. 2d. a ton to the price of domestic coal.* 
These demands hrere presented to the Controller of Coal Mines 
on July 15, and refused by the Government on July 26. A ballot 
of the Federation showed a great majority (606,782 to 238,865) 
in favbUT of a strike to support of these demands; and strike 
notices WeSe handed in, in every district, to cs^re on Sept. 25. 

Negotiations between the Government and the miners con- 
tinued, to the course of which the miners dropped their demand 
lor a reduction in the price: of domestic coal. The Government, » 
dfter making various alternative proposals which were not accept- 
able to the mibers, concentrated on the policy of making any 
advance that might be granted bear isbme relatbh to increased 
output. The miners, however, stills pressed for On immediate 
unconditional advance > of 2s. The strike notices were twice 
postponed, at first for a week and then for another fortnight, in 
order td allow the negotiations to contfhuc. At this stage the 
mine-owhers wire called into conference; and meetings between* 
representatives Of the miners and of : thd mme-owners took place 
almost daOy from Sept./ 25 to Oct. %, inclusive. * ^ * 

During the first fortnight ol OcL a second ballot of the miners* 
took place on certain proposals which had been formulated by 
the mine-owners at * these conf erencesi These Were» to the effect 
that if, during the first fortnight of Oct; there were indications 
that the Output of coal was at the rate of 240,000,600 tons per 
annum^aii advahoe of is/a shift shotdd be cone^d as from 
Oct. I, with an additional 6d. for each 4,000,000 tons^ up to 13S4 at 
265,000,006 tons; The wages for the remaindetJ of* the year 
woiild^ be similarly regulated; and the Whole scheme Would come 
up tor review at the end of Decemben The owners also pledged 
themselvesi to cooperate with the mto to measures for increasing 
output.' These pmqiosals were rejected ^by the men, on a baMot 
vote, by a stiQ larger majority (65)5;098 to x8x',428) ; and work 
at the mines ceased on Oct. x6, except that cettain men Were 
altowbd to conCtoue at wotic for keeping the mines in oxdecw 
' The. strike was debated to the House of Commons on Oot. 19; 
and tehtative suggestions; tor a settkaUmti were toode by Mrl> 
Bmce (at that iime' a mexi^ executive of the South 

Wkles Miners’^ iFederatioii)y laind by other ^ memhcrs* ^ Informal 
coiiversations; and then idrmal negotiations; . followed between 
the Government and the mtom' reprtosntatives, to which at a 
toter stage toe mine-owners ailsb were cafledto; and kn agreemeUt 
was mailed oa/Oet^ aS whidh toe imneiv’ ' 
took to’ submit to toeir members^ With a recDmmbuAotion of 
acceptance ** as a temporary measiild.Vt Thd agreesnenti pledged 
toe (miners atid i toe nrine^wnejrs to codperkte Wito .toe view 
inUieasing oudput; alto’ toptopare 4 sebeme lot the/future^rtgUla^ 
tioor 6f wages, *^*i0vtog togaM taniong Dlihef consideratioaB,^ to 
tbefifofito'of u^n wb^ any 

toaphis peefits am to be^di^ Witoi^^ Pendiiig toe pvdpie^ 
this schemer aU mmiedtotokdvkiitoisf^a^ sfa^t was ttibe gtonlbel 
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imOi^ianiras^ $ii^ 
fromlaiD^^/ti^t,^ ilwlilrliie 
nm 8 clfeine.^iiMiiiS 4 ^^^^ iJ!Le (btd¥aaic 0 KiivK^uld^^^ 
adjusteci^^&t>ii(Uii^ acooardanoe with Ihdi 

oat]lut la Texoels of ai^^oDto^xklQ i The iaUot ' 

ihml tecmft'ahbi^ hta^iit|r)a|SBj^tj aoceptaiit^e (3^,504 

to; 33^104 5')^cm a rddii(!<fd;tptd 
ooin&idnQe.at wfakh theiriesult waa tmaoimccd it; 
wo^f idiinii^ on Nov;. 4^ or/esa^oa] after aibfMMaible^ 

iof rth^ ftnle of the! Miiaevs^ Federdtioil wiiioh^ requfitB fa 
tworAiisda ^: 4>stFikei . ^ ^ 

\A of Scotland odcttvrod in Ma^^ 

Junfc^ and July .1 ^o. DXiring the mr wages In the S<?otti^ 
Wiidlbg.itiade ihad been by ^iwaode given every four 

tnonths^ t as » imtiie engiheenjdg and shipbuilding trades. A daitn 
for anfadvaiure of dd. an hofut^ asironiiApril r came before 
the Industrial >Gouil m Maf^ under this ttigiieementy and was 
refuted: The iomers!in,4he west of Scotland, influenced by the 
high Irato of wages given to |oinors in the shipyards, had with^ 
drawn Ircnn the Nationid Agreement, and claimed the advance 
of 6d« itidqieDdently of the other building trades operatives; and, 
when this award! was given, they came out on strike, to the 
number bf abouti ten thousands i NegotialioUs with the employers 
ensued; andiak theheginning Of July about a third of the operas 
tiVe jolnera: had; obtained theiri demand for a rate of ak. 6d. an 
houir. Bricklayers and masons and their labourers had also 
obtained an advance in the west of Scotland; but at Edinburgh 
and Dundee, and in Ayrshire, they were out on strike. As delay 
to housing jschemes iWas feared through the strike, further con- 
fei^nces were held under the chairman^ip of an officer of the 
Ministry of LabOjUr; and an agreement was reached on July 8 
glyii^ ^U dasse^ i)i operjiUves, aii advance; for the period from 
July io to Nov.,30.. Ij'he parties also agreed to meet again, to 
consider a scheme for levelling up rates between sbetions, dud 
for* the 

Stii^yarSs 'joiners ana carpenters came put pn strike on Dec. i 
1920, against a proposied reduction in wages of ps. a week. 
(Thli the fiir^tdtHke, ob’ a considerable' against; a reduc- 
tion of thoise bf 190S, nie'ntiohcid ^bovc.) The ehl- 

ployei^ allied that the ship-jbincra had received a special addi- 
tion»arbemus ' during tlie preceding tlnie pf pVes^ute ' iri the ship- 
yards,' dVeif' aM above fhkt given tb other shipyard workers, 
bebatiscf it fIrbuM have bebh impassible otherwise to pbtaiti the 
nbpcsSaiy: latbuty' lh yieW of the intense' qomperitiob fron;i the 
buidlH^’ traded; “ah thkt tjhe exi6eptiona:l circumstances which 
Had' juStined, the' advarie'ehad noW bditic to an end. The huip- 
ber iiiydlved' it' tlife end bf Dcp. was abbut ten tliousand. ' ' 

A strike ot'fiiiiio wotk'&s- m London, tb the nuniber bf about 
6,5,00, began on April 10 and lasted for three months,^ Theertf- 
ployers ihtrodti^^^ of payiheht by results^ 

\yjbicj|i, Vrprkers. Work w^is resumed bn 

the systemil of iMiynjent exisU in each factory; with a provision 
that m ballot wte should be taken within thtec mouths to deter* 
mine’ the, the entire tradei 

wa'SjOf ^rjcat imp^ftepce pwfhg 
to the ittvoivea,^ and ended on ocptl j6 

1920. '; The meinbers bf thei i^ Trades Union came but on 
strike it; ah at Pehistoile (Yorks), against the 

eihf>!i,oy^^t;p^^^ was hot a jihember Pf theh: trki^p 

unions I The TSnginew Podcration replied hy a 

lookuofit of >^kli<mend 9 eiiil of 1 ^ emidoyed in federated Arms 

throughput the coiuitry. The Gpyethtoent appointed a dourt bf 

IP bnpm^e Jhtpr 

dispute 5,biiAtilha day jiff er . ihei Court, hid begun taking .evideppe 
tiale Eleotvioal Tmdesi Unk>n Joint Industtial 

CPtifioii tnecttifclty- Supply their readittbsi' to 

tliat 

w dispHltiewaaaettfed.Pft 
these linespn)Sept/;t6v:tM immiwithdra^ngi|their strike nofkes 

hotiw. i Titb it ihen 

A strike of skirl iniPcdfl^t^.LpndPdd^ 


Goleminay IM)Uni and other tdw^r faegan^*^^ Itm^ sdf xoeo, and 
katod ior oves twb monthiJ Th© cattws> oldyliwelre dmectly 
iavblued; to ihe ^mwiiibeU !of laboiit 3os;)but alsout i^fOoe> other 
woric{]iebple wirte throwtn The, cutters demandpd 

Idgher the; strike was settled by a wpi^iTkisc* / 

. A strikte m :the 4 ^ of the at 

Oidhami oa.>Sq3iti 151 1920. 1 ^During the war an agmpxnent h^d 
beemriade fpr the, taplbyment bf female “ ci^elere {ivhos carry 
aWay the finished yam^ to help the spinners in caises wherp M little 
pkjcers '^s(jboy- aa8ktant») wore mot. available; and it was paUI of 
the ageetment that 'the jpintiers should receive extm payments* 
in compOnsation.f<xithnariditi<>iial work tiuown upon them whtn 
i^ craelem V. wem cumk>ycdinstead erf ^‘ little pieeers.^* In Sept 
zpao,ian agreement was signed between the mastei^ spinnera nud 
the Operative Spinners’ Taradc Union withdrawihgr hi part, those 
extra payments* A large number of the spinnbrs catne out on 
strike . agaihst tins agi»rGJtnpnt, .in dteflailce of the executive of their 
union. The strike began on Sept. 15^ and the maximum number 
on strike was reached a week later, When the number wait about 
20,000 ; and about M equal number of cardrobm workers ; and 
others were thrown out work by the dispute. The men gradt 
ually went back to work bn the terms of the, agreement ; most of 
them were back by OcU 5, but the Strike was not quite at an end 
until the end of that month* ^ ^ 

Coal Strike of ipat. . The first Seven months oi xon were not 
table for a rapid and continuous increase in the number of, trade 
disputes concerning proposals for reduction of wages.,; The: strike 
of shipyard joiners .and carpenters against a proposed teduc* 
tion of J3S. per week, which had begun on Dec. x 1920, aud 
came to involve directly some 10*000 workpeople, continued 
until Aug. 1921, when a settlement was reached on the basis 
of a reduction of 96. per weok, to ukc effect : in two stagbs^ 
Among other important disputes in this period was tbei strike 
in Fob. ,1931: of some s,ooo nut and bolt worikcrs in the 
BhiU:k Country against a proposed wage reduction^ which lasted 
five weeks, the employers* terms being then accepted* In March 
3,500 vehicle builders and 3*170 waterproof garment finishers 
came out on strike against proposed .recluotions of wages; the 
former dispute lasted four weeks and ended in the acceptance of 
a modified i^uction; the latter lasted five weeks and ended in 
the acceptance of the reduction on condition that It should 
take effect in two stages. In June a national engineering strike 
was threatened but avoided at the last hour, while ro,ooo engi* 
neeriitg apprentices in thetManebestor district struck against a 
proposed reduction in wages, .which three weeks later was acceptr 
ed* In June, also, a new wages ngreement in the cotton textile 
industry,, involving an immediate neduction of about 19% on 
actual wage rates, was only made; after a dispute which lasted 
throe 'Weeks and involved, some ,g7 5/300 operatives* 

None of the strikes of loat against proposed reduction^ in 
wages oomparps,) however, in magnitude or consequence wftn 
the great national coal strike, which began on April r and 
ended on July, x in an. agreement which was to last m* 
til; Sept* 3^0 X 933 ,. and thereafter, until terminatiftdi by three 
.months* notice cm either, side. The position ,at j thciefidiof the coal 
atrfite of j 920 has already been described. Briefly a temporary 
settlement haa been made under which the, wages of miners 
varied aecqrding tq the total Oiutput of coal Jrom> the mines of 
Great Britain : * the jmqre the output, the higher ; were the wages 
to be received. The miners and owners were; under a^n obligation 
to prepare; a scheme not later than March iflr rosx, for thc 
future, regulation cl wages in tho industry, •^hayingi regard, 
among other considerations, to the profitsi of tborindustry an^ hO 
the principle® upon which any surplus profits to . boido^^^ 

with.” The industry was stiff under CHoyernment oantrojl* and 
the ;■> control ”, powers of the Mines J^ep^ri^nont pf the l^afd cuf 
iradeiidid not expim, in any event, untff Aug-. ar foaiii. - r . /I 
, coal industry, however, /did not eseape.l;hejeSe?Cts qfi thl^ 

ganeiaff industri<^l depression, wWchindoedi dated, ifepm 

4he cnaligtrike of Thp valqos (oLejKpiortjBd Jeftilwgirily, 
;wWla tbeuieinand: forj bonlior, indvstriid^jor .domas*¥?i 
•lioujoit home aJsptdJierqssoA Theiqufputifigiiros>h>r ihe 
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tout,flQMiatbi ivadk ike; J9ia loflcct^lfir tiiai^ 

dbiMiiUl. In five ivedlU endM i)bs;va5 ihciontput lor OmU 

lMliim wa« 25^406^700 11^^ 

^9^921^ h wa2 2X|d6j,6oo tomA«>lmtkeloiir Wee]u.eiiQde!d |m 
it was t6;54ci^oo tone; while hi the^fosir ^isekft 
It was t7fi6g^9o tont^’axid ia the fo^r wee)cs' e^ Majch'sfi, 
r643<5,2oa tO0B* Aa iaddexil^ v^ ckp»eaaedi outtiUl 

was theidiaappearanctf ahinxm Feb; re8>o^ advances 

gtviih;^d)Uiider aettimefit of Koflr^ 2920; In so lari as the 
poaition, aa af ected l^k by the decveaw by the 

rediK:tioo eacpott coali eaay ibo judged from the 

Mines Dojpaatiiient statistical m FebJ i^urx the average leaa over 
the Wh6k of 4lie collieries 61 Great Biitfviii' on every ton of 
hoal dispbaedi Of comiberc^ 5a. zzfd.' In two districts^ 
namely Yodcshkci and Berbyi Nottingham and £eicesteT| there 
were mnall credits of aid- and i|di per ton /respectively; while 
the dObit balances rainged' from 4s. ofd. per ton in Durhaixi to 
r8a;''xid, pwitonln South Walesa ■■■■ ■: .'i-n; i 

' In these dteuznamnees the GoveiOnxent dedded to terimiiiate 
thdr contrM of the inining Industry on March 31^ This was 
the date at which the agreed schemei fort the future regulation 
Of wages in the industry was to be reodyi hut it Was five moiitiis 
harlier than 'the date at which decontroi had been expected. On 
the one hand, the fall in the price of export co$l to sUc^ on extent 
that there' waa no appreciable difarCnce- between the export 
pried and the intand price, made it no loOger Ueoessory to regulate 
the pit head prices and the distribution of coat, and all such 
regulation was withdrawn as from March 't* On the other hand, 
the continuance of finafncial Oonlrd:, which had been a corollary 
of the regulation of prices and distribution was Only involving 
the ( Government in heavy financial liabilities. The Coal Mines 
(Decontrol) Act, 1921, ^ an Oct to curtail the duration of and 
aikehd the Coal Mines (Emergency) Adt, 2920,’’ was therefore 

e saed. The Act ^received Royal Assent on March 24, and its 
ect was fco terminate the special interest the Government had 
hkhetto had in the MinitigTndustry, as regardsi for examplei 
output add prices, wages and profits; Control at that moment 
meant financial assistance to the industryi and the removal 0! 
that financial a^stanc6 on March made the formulation of d 

new ^wages agreement u matter Of imperative urgeucyi if the 
work^of the mines was to be continued af tel decontroL 
The decision Of the Government to decontrol was communi- 
cated by the prudent of the boaid of ^ trade to the mine^wnem 
and miners, s.e. the Mining Association and the Miners’ Fed- 
eration of Great Britain, on Feb. a^y ' At the time the an- 
hou^ement was' made, the Mining Association and thie Minets' 
Fedemtion were in the midst of negotiations with regard to the 
permanent scheme for the regulation of wages, which under 
the agreement of Nov* T92O1 they were to complete by March 
roai. Oh Fob. 25 the two bodies met agaih, and agreement 
reached upon a considerable number of important points, 
feut ouuh<i fundam^mtal^^^^ k^lras found impossible to agree; 
The rejpi;esentatiVeS of the Miners* Federation insisted upOn the 
necessity of a national Wages scheme, with some form Of a na- 
^Onal pooli lor the Industry. The ‘representatives of theOWnctfS 
insisted that wages miist be based upoin the wage-paying capa- 
city Of the districts, national discussion 'being confined 'to 'the 
enunciation ' of ctetain genbial principles thight' provide 
the districts With soke method Of determining their 

Wage-^paying capacity.’;' ^ ' 

' A 'Afiiiite conflict Of principle had thus occurred. It was dear 
howeVeF that no scheme designed to be permanent^ Would be 
a^llcabie '^thout modification to tiie abnormal position In 
Wubh the industry wouM fiwd itself on decontrol on April 1. It 
^s dberefOte Colicelvabi6 thkt agreement might be rehched OU^a 
tekporSiy ' schema fibpUcable strfct^^^ to the emergency ' peri 
leaving the* pointa difference bn tlm bcmancnt's^hemi l^ 
fdhhsr 'dlsbusriomvi'^^^^to this why ’ the occuttSnee b dii^pute 
imkddiatky upon' t^e^ioessaiidtii cl cMrol! 

bi:k>n i jbiwt ^Sating 'of two Sides hdid^ok Mat^h 
tbV th^'Nalktiifi Ddleghte ^Cobfercnjce of thO' Mlnors^'Po^ration 
d&bfded Id hs<^e^tidn^UiOOpiniofibf ^itiSttlktttbs «0 whetiiei thr 


sbt tMyi wumipvepdtod 1x2 obiiiilow^td^ thb' pattey bFu 
natioiiai wages board^and a natinnsft^ 

nitixwal exiecutive ito^proceed with ikt iiokrilaticms with a view 
to^estsb l i S h in g i m tomitoiaiy agreebient 
Magch 2ii the iCOhf exesiceQreaBiambled^t^ xeceh^e the reptieS of: the 
several distdctSi axd) tikse indhnited titat^a 
ol tbd FCdemtion Weie JagaiiiAt vtte enter Into any 

tempovaiy Agreement basis; Tiiete was thua no 

movement towards the owners’ position. Notices teiXiiitmtiiigo^ 
Match ;3x oOntracts^of exfiplbyiuesd: 4t the mdstitig cates haiving 
already been issued by theownina^ tlm Executive of 

the Minbm’ Federation on Moatrh 50; and knt ionl 
lowing instiuction to the dbtricts^ri^^ That ah no^ huxsttake 
effect regardless of occupation Inieveiy mine and' plamt id i^^ 
Miners’ Federation;^’ 1 Fiuctically thei whole of the men ceased 
work in aiccoixlance With this instruotidn at the^xlose of the last 
shift on March 31; There was, however, ^ some dhrbrgence ii the 
districts on the question of withdrawing iho pumpmen andren- 
ginemen who wem covered by the of&dal instructioni of !tbe 
Federation. These men^ were not withdrawn, ih ah easea ^ 

At this stage it may be noted that there w6iie Some points of 
apeement between the> owners and miners. The agreement of 
Nov. 1920, envisaged a permanent sdieme fori the regulate ci 
wages which would have regard to the profits of the Industry 
andito the principles upon which any surplus profits are fo lk 
deklt with*’? Working ftom this basis, by the timi bf the joint 
meeting of Feb; 25, fold: further principles had been agrded upon 
as follows;— ^ .i ' 


t. Wages must Conform to the capacity of'the industry to pay. ^ 

0. The receipt of a standard wage should justify a correspondmg 
minimum profit to the colliery undertakings. , , . . , , . r 

3. Any surplus remaining after thc^, and, of course, the usual 

working coats, had been met, shotild be divided between the men add 
the owners in agreed pro^rtions, the workpeople's- share to be ak 
addition to their standard wages. . : i . ! , : i 

4. ^oint audits of the owners* books by apeountan^ r^resenting 

each side should be made to ascertain all the data neces^iy for the 
]kriodical determtiiatidh of wages. J ^ 

On all otl^cr matters , arising out; b| tiie prbpoae^ pewanent 
sgteme tlif re were differences of considerable importanoo betweeq 
the two sides. THe following accountf of the mku dwrkce^ ^ 
based upop tl^je dr^t agreement approyed by th^ pSega^te Con- 
ference of the Miners’ federation of Omat Britaj^ on March 10 
Cf.s* at the first available ppportunity after the meeting 
of Feb. 25), and the report of the mipe owners op, i^e sHuation 
which was submitted taf ter approval by the.;pen);^al (floimcil of 
the Mining Association, tp the president pf t^e boftrd of trade on 
March 25 (1.^ immediately after the refusM ol, the .Ufu 
enter upon negptiations with a view tp a temporary acttlenmnt 

on .a. "district bes}s):-r' V. f.f 

The miners proppsed . that there .should be e^tabbsl^ed a 
National Board, consisting of j 6 representatives pf each side, y^hkh 
Should’ determine ail Questions of ^geS' arid profits effecting' the 
mihing industry as a whole, «.4. the national mgalktinti ana die* 
tribution of wama The National Board Iwouidmke over the powers 
and dutips of the existing district concfliatipn boards with regard , to 
the fixing of general rates of wages. ’ The owners woiiid, agree to 
maintain in production by the means of a national profits' f tine all 
existing collieries, and all collieries developed subsequently; tmtil 
such times as the National Board >mtght decide to the coottary; 



W'ages, and that national discussions Should 011^ deal with q 
tioQs of ( princtple, so ak ito provkle t the ’ districts wtijh a niniform 
method of determining wagies. , - , * 

2. The miners proposed that the new standard wage shbuld bp 
made up by incorporating all thk existing' derephtage 
disiHCt basis rates Vtith those district ba^ rates; kllOWUnde 

being made in favour of tha men who weark beiiefittingt tinder Jhe fiat 
rate mkhnuniradvance #iich was guaranti>pd with 
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5. The miners proposed that their shavie^i^iikm^ 
l^tributed by meat^ of natioimj^ unfform Bat rate adaitloos to their 


stai|d4ra‘ 


^ Afe ^^Mh6A^flSi^ds 6f the 

Met fah<i^d W a 

m^tit tMt the Whole Winini 
bcl tteatWl'' ii'onife' iihit'Withih Whla 


industry fh^Gtekt Britiim snciwSi>B dhit wlthih WSliS j 

MlnlrtgThdhSl!iy'Ad*/l9do.;^ ‘ .■ '■■ ■: 

With ttfe]rd W the tjuteirtlcm any, ihlght 

be irttrodnlc^td nieejt the ebtibrtnil jsjSrfdftibhs dt tl^c iJeribd fol- ; 
loi^hi; immediAtfety bh fcbntrol, the owners expressed their wiU- 
inpess to weive theiV Siaib ^ the surtiliis in faVpur of thk Work- 
mcui bn cdriditfofi that ascertainment of the proceeds of t^e 
industry in eabh ^hit shbiild be made at monthly periods during 
the continuance bf the contbs^ion; but they insisted thkt it was 
Inevitable thkt Wa^s ihbuld go down on decontrol. From the 
miners' point of ‘^ibw it Was evident that the introduction of their 
scheme at that tnoment might mean the loss to the men of war 
wage and Sankey wage, ahd the miners' argument therefore was 
that the Gbvetnnient^s Obligation to pay Wat Wage or Sankey 
award did nbt cease by the decision to decontrol the trade on 
March 31. The War wage had been given to meet the increased 
cost of living when the lifter was Only 80 per cent in excess pf 
the pte*wa!r figUre, and (though the Government rejebted this 
interpretation) dhder the tetms of the award the miners claimed ^ 
that the wage was liable to revision only when the cost of living 
fell again to that point. With regard to the Sankey wage, the 
argument of the miners Was that the Government had accepted 
the Sankey' COmmissibH's recommendations for an advance in 
wages of ifs.' per day, and^f the Government now proposed that 
these conditions should ‘be abandoned, it would be guilty of a 
breach of faith. The mi nerA' reiterated at all times from Feb. 23 
to March 31 their demand that the Government should abandon 
its decision to decbnircH the industry, or at least shoiild bbnfinue 
to subsidfee it during the existence of the depression from which 
it was suffering’. 

The general argUiment bf the miners at this time 'was that the 
situation deinanded k fUH national settlement bf the wages and 
profits problem tor' thb industry. The trade as a whole needed 
uniform pea<^ khd'iat^ntity,’ and ' district w negotiations 
must result in strife; The workmen arid their families had to live 
in the poor districts as Well aSin theMCh, and for tmiform expend- 
iture of energy thbre shbuld be uniform reWard. This hkd been 
recognised by the Gbvdrhmcnt, first by the payment of uniform 
war wages to meet the increased cost of living, and, secondly, by 
the acceptance of the decision bl the Sankey Commissibh to 
rafse uniforinly the wages of ah coal miners to meet the agtbed 
caae for a uniform advance In their standard bf living. A Na- 
tional Wages Bbatd, exercising the ‘right to distribute nationally 
both wagts'and profits, need hot necessarily result in a uniform 
profit lor all undertakings, ‘but by meansof a small levy Upon the 
total tonnage' raised in every mine) money would be made avail- 
able for maintaining poor collieries in production as long as their 
coal was in demand;'”' 

The view of the bwUers, btt the other hand, was that the wide 
variations in the losses of difierent coalfields made anything in , 
the nature of a national- lieitlement bf Wages impossible. While ■ 
there were such divergencies between district and district, eaCli 
district must determine its wages by Its ability to pay/ and 

the individual who cofild not pay the wages so dcterniincd must 
decide for himsdf whether tb >ClbSe hispits or to bear the IbSS; 
The cxmntry cbmA*‘nbt‘kfi6rd tb^^lj^ pits Working. 

Fwmi the opening of the strike %n^ A^ t/ldut whole tfionths 
passed’ befbt^ an kg^ment between the ^wuem and miners was 
Eeached; ' The fiidtf difficulty tb'^iecU^' a'tesum of negotia- 
tions ‘efttoAintered* was M the Government Mafeting that'the firit 
subject tdbedlscttssedfShdiddbib the 

idSide'the^minm kkld^^hki negoiiaiifmi were4$eless 


^ theirideniAnds for a wages settiemciit^aimig DationaliiiieS, and 
a ■ national profits' pool, were totally unacceptable. But > the 
influence of the other members of the Triple AlHance seciim^^ 
modification of /both points of view, and joiat 'negotiations werfe 
resumedton April rr and la.^ On Apriiria lhCjViewtl the Govern- 
ment Was.ouUined that, while the miners' demand i£or a narional 
aetilementl of wages might be ptactioabk, their demand iOi; a 
national pool of profits was impracticablcL A pooling aiVaiigO- 
ment; for the equklixajbion of wages in the induatiy was declaredi 
not to be possible without the resumptiem of complete and peiv 
manent control by the State of the mining industry. A Harioimjl 
settlement of wages, however, was suggested, by which the 2^ 
3rd, 4th and 5th parints at issue between the owners and miners 
as outlined above should be determinod by the joint confcirence, 
whilst subsequent differences of interpretation should be referred 
to a national joint committee of owners and miners. The prime 
minister explained the Government's proposals as regar<Uvthe 
abnormal period following upon decontrol, as foUoWs;-^ 

" If and when an arrangement had been arrived at betwecnl rhe 
coal owners and the miners as to the mte of wagea to be paid in; the 
industry, fiwd uppn an economic pasis, the Government would be 
willing to give assistance, either by lokrl or otherwise, during a tihort 
period, in order to mitigate the rapid reduction in wages iW the 
districts most severely aficcted." i 

These proposals were fully discussed, but the miners' officials 
intimated their inability to accept them or to abandon their for^- 
mer position, and the conference thereupon ended. This failure 
at once brought to a head the question whether the other two 
members of the Triple Alliance, namely, the National Union of 
Raflwaymen ^ and the National Transport Workers' Federation, 
would take $ympathetk strike action in support of the p^inerg. 
A general meeting of the National Union of l^oilwaymen, and 
a full conference of the executives of unions afliliated to the 
National Transport Workers' Federation, were summoned* 
and remained in session untid April 16, when the quesriop‘ of 
sympathetic action was finally settled. The mediatory efifort^ 
of the railwaymen and transport workers on April 9^ which 
secured the resumption of negotiations between owners and 
miners, had beep supported hy a dcciBiofi that a sympatljctic 
strike snould take place op the night of April 1 2 unless pegotiatiops 
between the miners, owners and Government were reopernCd 
before that date. This strike Of April r2 was avoided by , the 
resumption of negotiations op the i xth, but op the 13th, the day 
after the failure of the resumed negotiations, the railwaymen and 
transport workers determipcd to j^trike at 10 p.M. on April ,15, m 
support of the miners. This Sympathefic strike of April 15 ,was 
avoided, however, at the last moment,' Ih.thci late evening ojf the 
14th a group of private membefspf the itouse of Commops, atfe| 
hearing a statement by Mr. l^yan XVilliafns, president qf the 
Mining Association, dealing with the effect on the miners' actu|a| 
earnings of the owhers', ijroposais, invited Air. Frank Hodges^ 
secretary of the Miheri' Fcd^raH^ to pxake a similar slgtcipphi 
on behalf of the mincts. In the discussion which followed his 
speech, it was understood ftom Mr. Hodges that the miners 
Would be prepared to dii^cuSs a temporary wages settlement, pro- 
vided that a period of time were fixed for the negotiation of 4 
permanent settlement, to contain the principles of a national 
pool and a national wages board. The Prime Alinister was at 
once communicated with, and on the following morning he 
Invited owners and miners to meet him .again for a further con- 
sideration of the wages question. The executive pf the Miners’ 
Federation, tp general surprise, abruptly declined this invitation, 
and Air. ilodges, whose “ offer " was fhus ignored, tendered 
fesijghation (thbugh it was afterward^ wttkdrawn). The leadci^S 
of the raflwaynicn anjd transport woiter^^^ in these cifr 

cdmstartces dbblded not to proceed Wit|i tke sympathetic strikei 
and a breach was created in the Triple \^ilW . 

The hext stagb ip the history of thC'^disputc was a sCcbtid aeries 
of joint hegotiatibns betw<^n owhefs aind miners, from 

. i » fnie Associated S<K:icty irf Ixkxji^ Finsmeki 

before tbe close pf this epifpdei|oiqed the otfiar railwayp^en thf 
transpori wprkers in the discussiofie and the decisions on the quea*- 
.riem^^ynipathetiH strike 





$rjiao3(>Mi»<i£oea^ 


wy mult pfp>fUrthier the Primtt Mittfriteti 

Ji^iifci^icef > pmluce4' Im ilurtlier ^ |!MV»{>oiab< ^ the 

atuli the^"£iri« projpiM setUdmcot mkde 

byvth«I'€itlver^llw the cmuise ii tim disputi/^^ 
t 9 itv:tad oh ibhe/^^tkib^riliJCillNad^ 

did mt the luhdimchtiftl 

ciplds^of a erid Nadoudl^ Po^U^ ^ Nd 

<i^it» pmgro!tis 4 iad>bhM^m ro!gaftfl» the proposed 
lishiheit 0^ th^ bej^iation we£(es la 

tbej ibdasttT^i j The teo^lttment isu^^ested that 'the period df idle 
i[icrirt!«t«eAt sehhmhiihodtd^be ohe year from the 'close of the temt- 
porary^ peri<)id> iiil>|oct thereafter to 3 mOntha’ notice oh' either 
eidei This stlggeseioh bocame^pait of the final settlcbiont of Jhiy 
.IV They ddekfed’t^^ a mitional podll or levy would involve 
legiiBlhtiofi end inust he regarded ns a political issue; but they 
would ydbept a National Wages Board entrusted with the 
tfliiki^of dmwin|^ up a schedule of districts ahd determining the 
principles by i^hich Wages should be adjusted in the dibtricts, afe 
wali as with the duties of interpretation. The owners also spoke 
»j^ r^s time of ** afcas';^^'rb than “ dlstrktis/* the ** areas ” 
& six Aivisi^^s of G Britain, among which the 25 db- 

ipctsiw di^tj^ltiiiedhy of the il^Wng in- 

dustry Act, 1920. On the other hand, as a result of the statements 
of ; (^.owners and the Government, substantial progress Was 
made with the preparation of a detailed temporary scheme for 
the! emergency or abnormal period, The main points of these 
proposals may be summariaed as follows,*^ — 
li . The duratiori of the temporary acheiUe Was to be three months. 


, la each of, the three mouthsr a tnaximutpi sum per shift should 
be nj^j, and the wag^ of no miner shpukl be reduced by more than 
that mixlmum sUm* The maximum reduction would be e^^ressed as 

U. .' ^^1^ a., . . . • ' 


; j.f For the first month a maximum reduction of 3s. per shift was 
proposed and for, the second months pno ol 3s. 6d. 

4. The Government were prep«3r^ to maKC a grant pf £10,000,000 
sis thWr share in ih^ post of the scheme, and it was suggested that a 
portion of thil» grant toight be carried forward into a fourth month. 

5, The owners were prepared to waive all share in the surplus in 
any area, if the taking fOi that share would have the effect of reducing 
the rates of wages m one month as coni pared with the previous 
mohtn. This was a!n Ijlaboi^tion of the piroposiil of the owners as 
rdgatds tha* em^gency iJeriod given above, and made public on 
March 35- 


i accounting period 1 
The hiiuers, hpweVer,,^ much opposed to this proposed 

tilimpdlr^y sciemo a^ to the owners^ .permahent scheme/ They 
nbt accept A which was related to 

^S^nctf settlcmcntsj' cqulll hot accept reductions which 
Would ityfCP thei^^^^ the cost pf living leycl; and they 

g * atrttaihed their demand that the Government should render 
janciaJ assisitance f d the industry so as to prevent this occurring. 
0h a cost dt basis they argued tlmi'the maximum reduction 

m.the 6rst placd be as. per shift: whereas the Govern- 

imint proposed a firsts reduction of 3s. per shiK* 

From the, ^Idsb pf the speond series of joint negotiations on April 
a wholp month plupscd before official negotiations wore 
]tesuiped. A third series of negotiations^ w begun on May 

i7, an address bgihg made by the Prime Mhufiter to a joint assem- 
bly' of tlip central coramUt the Mining Association and the 
executive committee of the Miners* Federatibn, Proposals for a 
settlement were subnlitted by ^ Government separately to the 
two sidps on ^ the obseryations of owners 

iUYi. mih^^ on theae proposes wcip communicated to the Prirpe 
Midi^ter. jThe reply tcii’thp, Federation, drawn up by 

theff executive commltte^^ waatp the pltect that in every instance? 

ihi distyicta bad Ou June 4 the ^irirno 

Minister ahnounped df, a grant of 

f,^o^QOo^opp>, intended to { a ^ wagep and 

^Itpjy pf a gradual acfbnj^^ they readhed aq 

eConbmicTevel which the industry cdula sustain, would be with- 


iustiy i 

dfowii lihless a settiehient were^ 14 days. Thif 

abhbiihid^ttiteht" '.'fbllb^lsi ^hy/Jpiht 'Matings' 'b dwhi^ 

ahd'Wlfe dfi jiind'di'Vi '9^ 'idbe 



subsidy , 


ib.ooojv 

the second question by 180,725. The 

r^reseptative. bodiea :<rf,,She.FederatlQU 
qpnfirru^^d. The GpveruU^ht ih^er^foro JaMpUPced^^^ withr 
drawal ,01 ti® proposed sub^dy, aud iWn^^Pi^ 
settlement had for the time being diaaPP?^^*! r ^ i 
From the ppint ,of view of the final setldemcutif this 

third series of he^otiations was important for rthe m 
which ^cre made in the owners* pernwmntfechcm^r The, owners 
definitdy adopted the doverxment suggestions, regarding the 
duration of the permanent scheme and the establishment of a 
National Wages Board; they proposed the establij|hment of 
similarly constituted district boards, to determine district ques- 
tions; they accepted a proposal made by the Government , that if 


vide a aubaistence wagetolow-paidday wage workers, ,additi<ms 
in the form of allowances per shift yrorked should be made by the 
decision of the district wages boards! ; and they were prepared to 
guarantee that the miners should receiye during the first year of 
the agreement a minimum percentage addition of 20% to the 
standard wage as proposed by the owners. 

The final period from June 17 to July i was remarkable for 
the marked changes in the attitude of the executive of the 
Miners* Federation. On June xS aninvitation wasissued to the ex- 
ecutive committees of aU unions affcctedby wages disputesto meet 
the miners* executive at the earliest possible date, with the object 
of taking joint national action with the miners to secure their 
several demands. Tbo meeting was arranged fqr J une 2 $. Mean- 


on June 21-4 showed plainly that no support for extended mili- 
tant action would be given by other tradeiunions^ The projected 
meeting of Juiie 25 was therefore abandoned, and the Prime 
Minister was again approached by thq ininvra*jexccutivc with a 
view, to securing a satisfactory Wftg?? sattlcmfent. Joint negotia- 
tions between miners inid -ow were, .accordingly resumed on 
June 27, atid on , the evening of that day it was reported to the 
Government that an agreqinent bad been freocbed, upon the 
assumption that fSoyernnaent would reopen their oficr of a 
grant of £10,090,000 to tho industry. Qn June aS the Govern- 
ment expressed their willingness to subsidise wages, as rrequired, 
during the temporary period, up to a !inn»i^»nm of £io»qoo> 909, 
The minem* exeicutivo then referred tW proposed teima to their 
districts; and their rcH^ommendation iba^ j^e tqrms should be 
accepted was indorsed at the (fistript . meetings. .0n J^ r the 
final ^reoment betweon the Minors* Federation; and the Mining 
Association was signed,! the House of Commons voting, .on the 
same day, a subsidy in aid of wagqs intthe fortn o^ered by the 
Government on June 28. Work in the coajl mines throughout 
Great Britain was resumed as irapidly as .the circumstances at 

each colliery permitted* I < 

The agreement largely incorporated the terms of the interim 
propofifals. With regard fto the temppra^ period 0# three months, 
it was as^^eed that the. maximum natloiWt fiat-rate reductiotis 
should be ?Sv'Par, ahift in the first Jrm)nthl. ®s^!M 
month} and 3S.. furtbe third imntth; andt that, fin those diait^fits 
^hereit necessary: tx>!enforcet^^^ 

;&>n, . the Jwagea pay a Wa during Ihe temiwary pefWl ahpuldj be 
colcumed: ip* termsioi uniform distriot fiatrrMerediuctionfiband 
not te teams of basis ratesF^fir pencehtageai > QUi the other handi 
tbe G^iiniiienti subsidy, oi maxinwim veaid, 
balanuevao^;|^^ in reapeos »6fc|th^^ period, of three 

im lmigerr available: ro ease onyMfuridi^ neductioiis 
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unSed tju»;sU 9 <ibr 4 iprQ 4 trshoul^]>«i 3 ^!»^j^ ' 

wid tjiat 83% ol the stolus be txaf the ; 

bfilp^lla*b,^Ve d^'the : 

sbQi4^;ie^e;^.^i^^ ■, 

«dditie»(df lao% 4;0 the standaiid wages^ r)»^aa aM^ed trom pnc 
yptctb^the lyhole^p^ the pemeeienti^iehibtne^^^ 

scheme was the one first otitUned by the 
owi^apWe the be th^ toke, but it hicluded the 

^impoH^dii^ safeguards intrbduced in the CtijUtse 

of the t|ifid; series of joint negoti^yons. 

The outbreak of the strike had fed to the Government passing ■ 
an Emdiigbhcy Powers Act into law, to enable exceptional pro- 
vision {o , be ’ made for the protijcition of the community vrjifen ; 
■** any action has been taken, or is immediately threatened by any 
person pr bod^, of, per^wns, of speb a nature or op so extensive a 
scafe, .^S to be calculated . . . to deprive the comm.unity,| 
substantial portion of the community,, of /tbe essentials of life.** ■ 
On March 31 a proclamation Was tnade under this Act deckring a ; 

state '6f chtetgchcy ** to exists and by SueCessIve retiewak at 
hidnthly intervals the state of emergency was continued until 
the Settlement of July 1. Within this general period a state of 
bAore intense emergency occurred from April 8 to June 2. During 
this latter period the Reserves were embodied, and in addition to , 
the ehrolment of Special constables, a Defence Force was enlisted 
With the Object of supporting the police iri providing protection 
to volunteers who were maintaining the mines in condition, or 
Who might be required to carry on transport work in the event of 
the Extension of the coal strike to railway and transport Services. 
During the state Of emergency, a series ^ emergency regulations 
were in force under which the Mines Department of the board of 
trade controlled the supply, consumption and movement of coal, 
and the police authorities in the various parts of the country 
wtc endowed with special powers for the suppression of sedition. 

(B) Foreion Countries 

A bilef account is given btlow of the most recent statistics of : 
the strikes and lock-outs in the principal European countries, 
other than the United Kingdom, available in 1921. 

Francf , — Detailed statistics of strikes and lock-outs for the years 
1800 to iota and summaries for the years 1913 and 1914 had been 
published by the French Ministry of Labour. The following are the 
totals for the years 1907-14: — 


Olhee* ’ Tlie figures ffrlthetioUricid 11907 to 1918 are, aum- 
'rnarned belOw'-;'-! ..m?-, .. * ... 


•'/.Year ■" 

Number of Disputes 

Number of Work- 
people directly or 
indirectly affected 

■" ■ 

2,512 

280,016 

I 90 » 

1,524 

119,781 

1909 

I. 6 S 3 

130,883 r , 

191:0 

3,228 

390.706 i 

19 * J 

2,798 

385,216 ,i 

19x3 

2,834 

493.749 

1913 

2,464 = 

323.394 ' . 

1914 

1,223 

90.339 ■ - 

1915 

141 

15.23* '! >■ ' 

1916 

240 

128,881 

1917 

562 

668,032 . , 

19x8 

77 ^- 

1 . 32 .S. 8<)7 , ; 


The principal groups of industries affected by disputes in 1913 
were the metal and engineering group involving 81,025 workpeople, 
the mining and smelting group involving 78:221 workpeople, and the 
building trades grbup involving 69:899 workpeople. In 1918 the 
principal groups were the mining and smelting group with 336,378 
workwople involved, and the metal and engineering group with 
279,921 workpeople involved. 

Of the total numlxjr of disputes occurring during the period 
1907-18, 52% arose on questions of wages, 16% on questions of 
hours, iind the balance on questions of the employment of particular 
classes of persons, working arrangements and miscellaneous matters. 
During the same period 15% of the total number of disputes were 
settled in favour of the workpeople, and 39% in favour of the 
employers, while 46% were compromised. 

A£;/gfMW,*^Stati8tics of strikes and lock-outs are published by, the 
Belgian Ministry of Industry, Labour and Supplies. The table 
given below shows the number of strikes and fock-outs, and the 
number pf workp(^oi)le directly affected, in the period 1908 to 1919, 
with the exception of 1914 to 1918. 


Year 

Number of Disputes 

Number of Work- 
people directly 
affected 

1908 

I18 

17.085 

1909 

123 

23.489 

1910 

no 

27.257 

1911 

162 

57.203 

1912 

206 

63.772 

*913 

167 

*3.752 

1919 



164,030 , 


Numl^r of 
Workpeople 
directly 
affected 


Aggr^fiite 
Duration m 
Working 
Days 


3.563*237 

ti$07fl2Q 

3.58^*928 

4.887.837 

4.037475 

2 . 335.^1 

2,223,761 

2,192.078 


^ 1 The ^figures for the years 1913 and 1914 relate only to strikes. 

principal groups of industfries affecteid by the disputes were 
in 1^7 the trfihsj^rt group involving 43,248 workpeople; in 1908 
And' IW the budding trade grotip involving 56,091 and 42,658 



The mining and quarrying attd the textile industries accounted 
for 6,096 and 3,1 14 resiMictively of the workpeople affected in 1908, 
for 6,456 and 2,846 of the workpeople affected in 1909, for 21,103 
and 2,388 in 1910, for 34,417 ana 9,089 in 1911, and for 38,479 and 
5,856 in 1012. In 1913 the textile industry accounted for 10,158 of 
workpeopfe affected, and in 1919 the mining and quarrying Industry 
for 99,035 of the workpeople affected. The causes of the dilutes 
during the period l9o8--i^ Were mainly questions of Wages, 5a % 
of the workpeople being involved on this account. Of the total 
number of strikes during the same period 13 % ended in favour of the 
wwkpeople, 59% ended In favour of the employers, and 28% 
resulted m a compromise. 

Holfland, — St^istics of disputes in jHolland are published by the 
Central Statistical Bureau. Tho figures for the years 1907-19 are 
given in the table below 


Number of 
Workpeople 
directly 
affected 


And 1969 the budding trdde grotip involving 56,691 and 42,658 
workpeople respectively; in 1910 thA transport group involving 
4^3.025 workpeople^ and the building group involving 75.695 work- 
people;, in 19 M the bujl^iM ^r^^MP^nyolving 93,660 workpeople; 
and in 1912 the mining, ana quarrying group involving 137,602. 

’ Durihg the injars l'9l2, 4^6% of the total number ofworic- 

W^ted involved da' disputes ddncerning wages, 19% 
th'wputo concerning hours Of [labour^ tO!>% In die^utes concerning 


putAsdneTp Other causes. The reiiultn of disputes daring the period 
’wndar^sAri^y Were as' Idlcws; diaputes>fnvohring 12% of the totdi 
hmImioC vmkpeople directly affeciM laviourA!j( trine 

Itai^ have Md pwbiiihed amiuaHr W the €emia A Federal 



Aggregate 
Duration in 
Working Days 


4,366,691 

91,860 

272,013 

334.505 

4I35.992 

367.751 

787,876 

361,400 

165.247 


During the' period 1911-5 Iftie proportion of due ito 


^period ^ipi^ as folioWarf-Hia % ended in, favour i of l»he work- 
people; 38^% ended In .of the eioployere; 44% .aom- 

prankised { md 6 % wereietthfenindetciniaiiiiate ^ riiei result uakpowa. 





















SraaCESi'ANO >lX>QKrOST8 


Smdm^The Swtdiiii IdMir hfti publiih«d «tifc«iiCiai 

of strikes and lock-outs since 1905. Pifi^ures for i909t^tQ t.919 are 
^»howit::l)elow — ■ 

'1 I i I, — -- — ^ — ' - — 1 


Vcar'-" 'v'' 

i Dispute* 

Number iof Work- i 
people directly 
affected 

1908 

302 

40,357 

1909 . 

I3f 

307<749 

1910 . . 


3.071 

1911 ■ . . 

98 

20i576 

1912 ^ . 

1 U6 

9.9«o 

1913 . • 

1 U9 

9i59» 

I9H • 

115 

14.385 

1915 * • 

do 

5.”9 

1916 . 

227 

30, 7J I 

1917 V L 

475 

46,701 ; 

1918 i V . 

1 708 

61,333 

im ; u 

449 

81 ,041 


' - ' I I I „ — 

01 the disputes recorded during the period l<>io-9, 63 % were 
oauBed by questions of wages* In the same period 28% pf the 
disputes were settled in /avpur of the workpeople, a3% m favpur 
of thc.efnploycrsr and .A2 % were compromiBc?d. , 

Spaih * — Statistics of strikes are published annually by the 
Spanish Institute of Social Reforms. „The figureeior I9p5»-!i8 are 
given below: — ^ 


Year 

.... . : J 

Nuifibcr of Strikes 

Numl’^r nf Work- 
pi;ople directly 

iifTected / 

1905 . . . 

130 

2O7I76 

1906 

122 

24,394 

1907 . • 

It8 

12,671 

1908 . . . 

127 

12,748 ■ ! 

1909 . . . 

78 

6,683 

1910 . . . 


35»897 

1911 

II8 

22,154 

1912 . . . 

169 

36,306 

1913 • • • 

201 

84.316 

1914 . . . 

140 

49,267 

1915 . 

91 

30,591 

1916 . . 

178 

96,882 

1917 . 

IQI8 , . 

I7f 

356, 

713440 

109,168 


Ouesdotts 6f wages t^ere the main causes of 48% of the strikes 
during tl»e period iokkH. In the same period 32% of the strikes 
terminated in favour of the workj>eopIe, 34 % in favour of the emr 
ployers arid 34% were compronused. In 1918, 29% of the work- 

B *e directly affected were employed in ^agriculture and cattle; 

ingvli % in the textile industry, 10% in the mining industry, ; 
and 9% in both metal ajid engineering and clothing trades. 


' , (C) BkiTisH DoMl^rtbNS 

Co^nwi^.’n^tatistlcs of disputes are published by the l>epartmcpt 
of JLabour^ The following: table shows the number of disputes, the 
ttumbwin .of workpeople involved and the aggregate duration in 
working days during the years 1908^19:: 


r f" *r- 

' Veaf , 

Number of 

V Disputes 5 

Number of 
Workpeople 
directly or 

1 indirectly, 
affected 

, Aggregate ’ 
pti ration in 
Working Days 

1908 

68 

25,293 

708,285 

»90» , 

: 69 

17.332 

871,845 

1910 

: 84 ■■ ‘ 

21,286 

718,6,35 

1911 

■ . / : 99 ■ 

30,094 

2,046,650 

1912 

150 

40,511 

1,099,208 

1913 

113 

39.536 ; 

1,287,678 

1914 

44 

8,678 

430,054 

1915 

73 

9,140 

106,149 

1916 

i 75 

31,157 

208,27.7 

my 

148 1 

48.392 

1,134,970 

1918 

196 

68.489 

763.241 

_jmu 

298 

.33.988 

3.943.189 


Of,«tite 449 disptttes recorded dqring the period I9H'-5, 128 
occurrediin the huikling tr^jicles, 103 in the ibetal trades, 51 ip the 
clothipl; trades, 39iin the general tranbport tnid^ and 29! in the min*^ 
ing ihditstry. Thel majority of the dsiputes dtiring the $ame )p>erio<| 
were questions of \^ges and hours, about 70% of the disputes 
being due to this cause. With regard to the •results of the disputes 
dhtirtlf thii'perlod l39'or 30% resulted in favour of; the workpeople. 
ii64:or 3®;%'m'f«l‘vo«r of the eiWployeiis, 79 or t 7 %wm/ctmpr^ 
and lit the remaining' <^7 eases therestilt was indei^ite. ^ ^ r /. h ^ : 

* M the industry >hfioat h^ffected % dispat^^^^ waarthei metal 
aad ept^ffeering, in whidi theie Were 45 atrikeSk) involving 70t2f68 
■ and 'tkne* '-^leesv-Olt !worjdiig!';'«yhi^' iFtocty 


atS!iiop»; jWvolviifig I 





^ 919.^231 , 

the dliputea tehnitiat^ 4n h.ir6^r bf the woifcpeiopter 
of the mj^byeie aadiasfwete compromised. .1 

Strikes and lock-butpi in ^sfhdlia was initiated 
Wealth Biireau of Cehias an4 Statfetics at the 
‘ The foUbwing^ table ShoWs; the number of strikes knd 
of workpeople directly and indirectly affected in tholyeara ji9^rj3T9irr 



"■.;^Vear ^ !'i 

Numbef of Dispute^ 

liliiMWiiil' 

f$i3^ ' ■' 

1914 

1915 . - . 

.M 

1917 . . 

1918 . . ; . 

1919 . . . 

: .V : 

■■ -'ass. . 

508 i 

^444 . , . . 

298 

460 

' H, ^ -,;o4i9^ 


In 1919 the total nymbet of working days lost on adebuht bf ^rikeh 
and Ibck-buts was 5,652,726. 0. H.) '- 

(O United States / ^ 

In Nov. 1909, more than 25,000 shirt-waist makers Struck in 
New York City; in July 1910 the cloak and suit makers in the 
same city; and in Oct. the men’s clothing workers in Chicagp. 
These strikes were remarkable for the numbers involved; and fior 
the plans of adjusting grievances which resulted. , 

The joint agreement of the bituminous mine operators .with 
the United Mine Workers expired April i igio. Disagreements 
as to district boundaries prevented its renewal without frictiop. 
On April % about 300,000 miners struck. In most districts like 
operators soon granted the wages increases demanded. Soxub 
45,000 miners remained out. In July the union concluded an 
agreement with the remaining operators, only to have it rejected 
by referendum of the strikers. The miners returned to work in 
Sept.; the union had paid out $674,216 in strike benefits.! Thn 
same year, in Columbus, O., the striHit-railway emplQy<«s slruak 
three times, in April, May and July, because of discharges of 
union members. The state Board of Arbitration considered the 
company responsible. The strikes , were marked by yiojepce; 
much of the company’s property was destroyed and a nurpbejr of 
lives were lost. Twice the militia were used to restore or^^^ft- 
In 1912 there were strikes led by the Industrial Workers of 
the World among the silk workers of New Jersey; the lumbermen 
in Louisiana, and the textile workers in Lawrence, Mass^ 

Trade Unions.) The Lawrence strike lasted for nine weekfi 
and affected 1 2 mills. On Jan. 1 1 about 14,000 employees walked 
out, and dining the strike the number increased to 23,000. Tht 
cause of the, strike was the announcement by mill owners, when 
the .state law went into effect limiting the hours of Women and 
children to 54 a week, that the reduction in hours would not bb 
accompanied by an incrca.se in the hourly rates of pay. At tht 
beginning of the strikb bnly a small number of the ophtafives 
were organi:^ed; the paid^Up membership of the I.W.W. ]taw| 
rence was not more than 300. During the strike the LW.WI 
claimed 14,000 mfembem; ;but the ntxt year the membership* had 
dwindled to one-half. Violent acts by strikers, greatly exaggeit 
atedby the press, and violent acts by deputiesv police and militia, 
scarcely mentioned by the press, embittered the struggle. Early 
in the strike Haywood, Ettor ahd GidVahnitti, I.W.W. orgaidiers, 
went to. Lawrence. Th&; coming resulted ifi; a 
violence, for they preached passive resistance; ]v>wev6r; threats 
to prevent strikebreakers from working probably continued^ A 
business man of Lawrence^ ndt conrtectM with the strikem; Was 
arrested and fined fpr placing sticks of dynamite in yarioiis pirik 
of; the town, presumably to discreclit the krikers. The Americap 
Federation of li^bor contributed $11,000 to the strikei relief 
fund, ■'the Sck:iaMs'.f4o;ix>6;^ 'I.W.W. $75, b66i'^ '.'Tiiib 

himdred 

by lothen^swters in older that , their iprents might 1 hold! ow 
idtigen Ettor< knd* Oioyamiidttr wer6 arrested in Ccniiimrioa |with 
the a' their* trial IbT 

itiwa atnlufi ireoeivm W4gesipGmawiofifcoi^5,!lo 
















8rrKiKes')(%9m'.iL0<M.0cnrs 


ilHie t|0« 

otfotties wero given^ta - J ^ 

Thtc^bolhmdite cottl beginning Mavdi ksted 

seven weekaiJiAbout i 70^00 men and boys were out The restdts 
were vragejBdnnreaites, abolition of die eliding scale and provision 
fori a igrj^Vaiiiioe' Cdhihittee. A strike of the coal^miners of Paint 
Greek ahi <^ih G#eek in W- Virginia iastcd f mm April kora to 
Jttly ‘xoi3v snd i^ violence and lawles&nees. Thirr 

teen lilies ^cre Ibst ‘ It has been estimated that the omployem 
loU $0,000, boot because of the strike^ the strikers $11500,000 in 
wages and that' die strike cost the taxpayers of the state ot county* 
$5oo>o6<^i Miners in other states contritoted $602^000 to the 
strikeinnd. ’The UiS. Senate ordt^red an investigation. 

' In 19x3 bttkmeas was active, the cost pf HVmg !was rising, and 
there strikes; A strike of dilk workers in Paterson, 

N .J.1 , 1 beginning ; in ’ Feb, involved 093 establishments and <0yer' 
26,000 workers. The strike wael in fprotcst against the introduc- 
tion of the thteeH.and four-loom system^ and to enforce shorter 
hours and inqreased wages. After the strike began, the LW^W; 
atent in their loaders. They succeeded' in iholding the workers 
together during the- ive months of the strike. The attempt by 
thU American Federation of Labor to organize the workers and 
effect trade; agreements with the employers failed. The strike 
was lost through eachaustion of the workers. A strike in the cop- 
per mines of upper Michigan, for recognition of the Western 
Federation of , Miners and to compel the enforcement of certain 
state laws, begap in the Bummer of 1913 and lasted uhtU April 
t9i4* The men were taken back with the promise of wages in- 
croases and reduction of . hours, but on condition that they give 
up membership in the union. 

In Sept.; ;i9i3 a strike broke out among the employees of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. for recognition of the United Mine 
Workers’ Ummaty i wages increases and the enforcement of state 
mliiiingtUws^* Ju:I)ec. a FedcralgTand jury indicted ma 4 iy of tho 
unioiU ofhcials for violating the anti-^trust Act by trying to cre- 
ate a monopoly of labour. Mine operators were also indicted for 
violating state mining laws. In Jan. 19x4 the Kederal ilousc of 
Representatives ordered an investigation. Early in the strike 
the state militia- had been sent in and martial law dedared%> 
Both sides ww guilty of violence. The strikers had moyed from 
the houskes (Owned by the, company to tent colonies on; land 
leased by the union, One of the largest of these was at Ludlow; 
On April 40 i9];4 miUtia fired into the tents, which were ignitedj,, 
and 7imen» 9 women and 1 1 children perished. Each side accused 
the other of initiating the attack. John D. Rockefeller^ Jr«, on 
bohalf of the employing! company, refused to go to arbitration 
with the union, which he believed to be controlled by eastern 
agitators, i President WUson then sent 2,000 Federal tropps to 
restom peace. : They took the place of the militia, who withdrew, 
and disarmed the strikers and mine guards and deported the 
strikebiieakerar In, Sept. Frosident Wilson proposed that the 
compptny , should take back the strikers not guilty of violence 
and estabUsh ^grieyance committees and a committee of appeals 
to effect arbitration. The proposal was accepted by the miners 
but (rejected by the operator^. Early in Dec. 1914 the President 
appointed aipoinmiBsion to settle future disputes in the Colorado 
mines, made up of representatives of the employers, the union 
and the public^ The union then voted to call off the strike and 
onP^e. 3 p part of the Federal trppps were withdrawn; , At np 
timoi duringvtheatri^ did.tho^ of the company visit the 
property, but after ihMO!^tigation..by the y.S. Commissiou on 
Indu^rial Itelations, John p. Rockefeller, Jr., visited Colorado* 
The result the introduction of a system of employe^ 
seotatipuh Tho miner* voted to accept the plan,, which proyidc^^ 
ior jaUOUal jeie 4 ioa, by the workers in each, of roprof^Ohar 

Ipach namee committeeson.CPb9)|iation,aafety« 

^ta}j|o%,j^^thi education pd reemation .A 

sppcjpyinoi tof ,w#am ; worit IXU^^ 

gir;f^ed> 1 #*9 w; dfy ohcckrwclghwem. r I A! 

wa>¥ 9 ttld wt be ^rin^t^d 

but the union was not recogo4)Bd. ;/ . . 1, 


§ 9 B 

A iotk.4out of ^6,000 coflil-minen in CHiio %hkh lasted tnorfe 
than a yoar was settled in May 191 5, by Federal mediation. For 
a year after the war broke out in Europe, business was depressed 
in the Uhited States^ and many workers were competing for em- 
ployment;^ but with increasing demand for labour on -war con- 
tracts striked again became numerous. In 19x5 there were 102 
strikes and 6 locknouts of machinists in the four months July to 
Oct.:; in rteariy every case the basic 8-hour day was gained. In 
1916 there wda rioting in connexion with strikes in the oil re- 
fineries at Bayonne, N.J.^ of iron and steel workers in East 
Youngstown,' O,, and of 30,060 workers of the Westinghouse 
Electric Co. in Pittsburgh. Unorganized iron miners on tht 
Mesaba range in Michigan were on strike from June to October. 
In the same yea# therp were also strikeis of longshoremen on the 
Pacific coast, and street railway employees in several cities. 
Coal strikes affected 350,000 men. Some 10% of the strikes 
that year were in New York City where more than 300,000 
workers were out, chiefiydn the garment trades. 

After the Ihrited States entered the war the American Federa- 
tion of Labot disOourkged strikes in essential industries. Dis- 
putes were settled by negotiation. A number of strikes did occur, 
however,; in some cases involving large numbers of workers; the 
great majority wore settled by Government Gommittees. Those 
responsible for War kbour adminiBtratiOn were of the opinion 
that the period of the wot should be one of truce iin the industrial 
field. Demands for closed shop or for radical social change were 
barred. The truce was not always respected by workers or em- 
ployersi but On the whole it was adhered to. Local machinists’ 
unions in Bridgeport and Newark came under radical socialist 
leadership. As many of the Allies’ war orders were placed in 
Bridgeport there was great demand for machinists and the town 
became oiVercrowded. The men were dissatisfied because their 
pay was lower than that of men in the shipbuilding yards^ and 
because employers discriminated against the unions; In the 
summer of 1917 the men demanded the S^hour day, iq% increase 
in wages with certain minimum rates of pay for each class of 
workers, right of union memboriship and shop committees for 
the adjustment of grievances. The answer of the employers wa.s 
to ask the U.S. attorney-general for criminal action. Various 
Federal agents were sent to Bridgeport but were unsuccessful 
in preventing the strike which occurred in May, 19x8. The 
Strikers, however, were persuaded by the Federal mediator to 
return to work, Hearings were held in Washington before a 
special board of the Ord^nce Department^ and on June 8 the 
award was made public. After some protest the workers accepted 
it, but the employers refused, with the result that the men agaip 
went out on strike June 26, The War Labor Board took up the 
matter, but unsuccessfully, an umpire was appointed, who 
granted thef 8-hour day, arrangements for collective bargaining, 
and wages increases for the most poorly paid workers; but not 
classification of workers with minimum wage rates. The men felt 
that the Government should have sustained its earlier award, 
and they refused to jaccept the second, which seemed to them 
tp.be a compromise "With the einployers. A third titne they went 
out on strike. i President Wikon then wrote to the strikers threat- 
ening that ; unless they returned to work immediately, they 
would be refused employment in any war industry in their 
community,, , they might not claim draft , exemption on the 
grounds of (employmept in an essential industry, and that the 
U.S., Employment i^rvice would refuse to find them work in 
other locaUtieB. 1 On Sept. 17 X918 the men voted to return to 
work, The President, also required the employers to reinstate aU 
strikers, the collective bargaining machinery provided by the 
award never functioned. , , , . 

,,, In ftbe^sum^^r. of 11917 the entife lumber Industry.^, the 

porthf^west w^ df^ganized by strikes. The chief 
for the 8-lw)ur' day* The President’s Mediation Coiminisfian was 
in- its attempt toi settle the difficull^sn ithe einployr 
ers continued (the; ^xp-hour day,, but they had dij%ulty} in ikeeping 
those who 4i4faccept emfdoyment,p^ 
tp the workfr®'- ?^iwd to tprhour luinbei;,?’ 

titete ebndiriPUS until Coh Briqu^P. Suis^iue, sept 



the field s{^ce diirision the War D^ttinent, 

effected the organisation of the Lc^aii Legion of Loggers and 
Lumbermen made up of bpth employers and employees and with 
the aim of improving conditions by inutiial agreemeiiL > Membem 
signed a pledge of loyalty to the UiSv OoveramcnL Ott^ Mardh 
X 19x8 the empbyers, introduced the S-hour day without reduc* 
tion of wages. A saniiary survey of the camps was instituted^ 
and other improveihcntsdm living conditions were madei L«^bour 
turnover decreased and output increased considerably. Althofugh 
at fit's! it had aroused suspicion, the orgaiiiaation woh Support of 
most of the employers and men^ but both A. F. of L* unions and 
LW.W. continued to oppose it; 

In many places, the public^ in sympathy with the employing 
interest and angered by the philosophy of the I. W.W., attempted 
to prevent strikes by arresting labour organizers as these came 
into a locality. Some were thrown into jail and sometimes kept 
there for long peiiods without trial. Among the strikes in coii-^ 
nexion with which violence occuiwd were those of the miners 
in Arizona, in x9x 7^ who struck near Jerome (May) and Bisbee 
(June) and also in two other districts. The chief demands were 
for higher wages and grievance committees. Mine owners 
charged the I.W. W. as responsible, although an A. F. of L. inter-* 
mitional union was actually in charge of the strike. About 100 
miners were deported from Jerome by the employing iintercsts, 
in cattieH^ars. The train was turned back at the California state 
Unoi and the men were kept in jail for three months. On July xa 
xor? in Bisbee, j, 200 strikers were dragged from their b^ds by 
armed citiaens, compelled to march, and then confined In a ball- 
field and* loaded oil cattle-cars. The train Was sent through the 
desert until taken over by soicHers camped at Columbus, N.M; 
Mere they llvod on army rations for three months, and then 
scattereil. One-third of these men were members of the L W. W* 
In July ro to wunty officials aires^ 107 meri, prominent clti-* 
zens of Bisboe, charged with kidnapping and assault, in connexion 
with the deportatlcmsof two years before. Civil suits for damages 
were lUod againist mining Companies and the railways by the 
men who had been depewrted j were settled out of court. 

In the eht months following America's entrance into the wa# 
3^000 strikes were reported; in the first six months of 19*8 the 
number was x>77i. When the Armistice was signed, the War. 
Labor Board had on hand several hundred cases awaiting hear-^ 
ings. Now that the national emergency had passed, many em- 
ployers and employees ceased to cooperate. Strikes lH;gah again. 
As ifi xQtd and^xpi;^ the greatest number of strikes in xox8 and 
19x9 wwredt! the metOl trades; building, clothing, textile, trans- 
portation and mihing. The latgest number of workers in aiiy onO 
si^rike in t9i6 was 6o,<xio, in the men’s Clothing strike in New 
York; iff tOJ7 no strike involved as many aS 40,000; in xot8, 
60,000 machinists were on strike in northern New JerSey. The 
strikes of ipro Wei^ rem^^^ the number of workers in* 

cltided; the total dumber was reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as 4,11^,307; Not many strikebreaker^ were employed; 
the labour reserve Was still depleted Owing to business* pro^erity 
of the war period. Many of the larger strikes occurred in New 
York 'City and itS vicinity; 176,000 struck in the clothiiig trades; 
iSO'Ooo ’textile workers in New Jersey and ’New Tlnglaffd; 16, 00c 
marine workers strtick in New York hatbour in Jan. ; r7,doo in 
March; and io^ooo longshoremen in March. In July 40,006 ma- 
rine WOrkets of the Atlantic coast struck ; 100,000 were out some- 
time durifig ihfryiear. In 1919, alsO, 65,000 struck ih the stocks 
yUrtb in Chicago; ioo,o66 in the shipyaffls Of New York and 
vicinity; 000 in the New YOrk building tra,(tes; 43,000 
anthmeitO^t^ Pennsylvania. 

After the Arinistice, war labour adjustment boards, one after 
another;' Wme diasdlV^. Workers who had^ been prevented frbm 
strikhig 'by the’piPhiliSe of peaceful !^ttleni^ of grievances, Wt 
that the OOVOtnihent and employers had faith. The rei 
shit iVas' W^^^ and a niittiber ’of Spontaneous 

SiTikeS'by thi rarik and ^fiie Of union men^^ hOt mffHorized 

By the OfliCmlSi DtOnaff^is both’ fOr^^^^ Closed '!^Op, ani^ 
foir thO bpbn kh'of> wei^ 'jbjdihOd Wlthxini thoh^t 'Of' comprOfftii^, 
BmplbyerS'diSmminated against ■dnfon’ttteffj'ahd recourse Was 


had to fome; 1^ accordanoe witb ikixSmhitto^ 

of the A. F. of L. in June xgiff^ tlie H intelimationalmm^ 

Claimed jurisdiction ^Ov<sr the tridoa im thci steal ixnduatry i Co- 
opOratedi tO organize all the woxkaiwila that 
meetings were held in 
plied by discharging uffion inembers; the 
nored the request of Pmrideat GOmi^rs of the A; lor A 

conferetu^. On July ao xorg’the cpmmitteef<a the >24 unions do^ 
cided tp submit a strike vote to their membership: Twdvetder 
mands were made. The xeal issue was recognition of tibe uUioiL! 
Wages in the industry were high, but the hmursrlong. in xpix 
the Stockholders of Che Steel Corp. had ordered wniMvestigatbff 
of conditions of worki The report showexl that to> 4 Sb%fof 
the employees in roiling-xaiUs, open hearth and iblast cjfumsdes 
worked a i2uhour day. The coxdndttee recommended a reduction^ 
in hours, but the recommendation was quoahed by the fiffaffed 
committee. In Sept. 1018 the basic 8*hoim day was i^anted; 
which resulted in ihereased pay, not shorter hours. The com^- 
munities in which steel workers lived were ruled poHtiGally by 
company influence. In ^W. Pennsylvania organizers were denied 
free speeth and assemblage by local authorities. The unions^ 
voted to strike. The call to strike on Sopt. 22 igtg was pub-^ 
lished in seven languages, to all workers in iron and steel mills 
and blast furnaces not bound by trade agreements. The com- 
panies prepared fmr battle. At McKeesport alone 3,000 citizens 
were sworn in as special police subject to instani! taB. The mills 
of the Kttsburgh district were fortified and provisioned. On 
Sept. 21 rioting and arrests began. The next day 365^000 men 
stayed aWay from work. The state constabulary were sent in. 
Gradually the men went back to work. Oh Jatt; 8 ipaos the 
national committee for organizing the workers permitted the 
x6o;oo6 men stiU out to return to the mills.* Those who were 
taken back were required to give up their umon cards. ' ThO 
national committee reported t^t xs6;7o2 union biembem^^d 
initiation fees between Aug. 1 tptlS and June 3^ 2920, ‘ 'and es>- 
timated at 250,000 the total number organized. \ ■ 1 ^ 

February 6 to it tpiq there was a general strike- in Seattle 
Wash., involving 60,000 persons, in sympathy with shipyard 
employees who were striking for an increase iii pay: The gbfterdl 
strike wascarried out by craft unions of the.A. F. of *L.; although 
I. WiW. propaganda in the interest of fadustiial soKdarity may 
have helped to put the workers into the spirit for such mass 
demonstration. On the first day f 10 unions stayed outtiome 
workers had permits from the strike committee to w^orfc in the 
interests of public health and safety; garbage was collected and 
milk was delivered to distributing stations. A- Labour guaird^ 
patrolled the streets to preserve order. The business men Viewed 
the strike as a ^‘ revolution." The mayor announced' that unteiis 
the strike were called off bn the morning of Feb. ^8, he would de- 
clare the City under martial law. This threat was hbt carried but, 
allhough citizens armed thenisblVes, ahd the goVernor sent troops 
and machine-guns. On Feb, 1 1 the strike was called *off . Work-* 
ers had been returning; indeed, since the Second day and 
month later all were back, without wages increases.’ ’ ‘ * 

The New York harboiir strike Of Jan. 19x9 arose SpbtttanepuMy 
as the feSult of local initiative and comprised practically all the 
x6,66b or r7,ooo men employed on harbour craftl AS a result 
50,000 longshoremen also were idle. The harbour had bebn the 
sceiie of indiistriar dispute since 1917. 'Die' immediate causfe Of 
the roip strike was the i^fusal m emplpybrs to appek 
arbitmtiOn before the War Labor' Board to V^leh the men hkd 
appealed ^£6r the 8-hbur day and inCreiSed pay. T-he employers 
were peisUaded By Wilson tb kecejit kriritratiO and 

the men returned to work. The award did mot' ptovide for ^the 
8^hbtnr dayi ihdllSe men struck again, The !feafffOad Admihlatra- 
tibn then omda bonccsslt^^^ ori boaiii arid they returned 

to'nrofk. 'dthfer' Government employees Mowed, 
the 'pH^te-’emph^ settled fOr'thO'trfginal'^f&h'i^ur‘' 4 dy’^ 
with wigik ificre^sJ * On 'Oct 7‘ the' Mway teen kxiim kgahi. 
The- lOiifmomteeff ' Joined thbte; kgoiixSt the • Ordete ^ oif ' 
nkrioMMdals: ’Tl^y wkntbd ili(ffek^ 

cUed away and was over by NoVeffiBetf'.' ' ''' ''' ''*-*‘** 



STRINDBERG— STRYFAiOZEftNOWITZ, BATTLE OF m 


by tiidr ilatioddl bfficiers, 
this 'Allied' b€iGause oC tk^May of thid 

Wage AdjtiStnM t BoaM to tmJtW t doeiaioii on the ciemaods Of 
thie men fOi^' inOr^k^ began In Cbi^a^o and 

spmad to New Yoit and $0,000 mimi wnt 1 After 

rfat dkyn the efrike wc^ oalled off and the men returned to work. 
At the request of Piesident Wilaon the demands for wages in- 
creases i^ere’ postponed. Other strikes not authorised b5^ inationai 
officers Of the uniW were thosfe of employees of the General 
Electric Obnipany in four cities in ipfS and of the New York 
lobai of the International lypogtaphical Union in 1919^ ^ For 
lOry; f2 “ unauthorized strikes Were reported; $8 for: 19181 
and 12$ for 1919. I'hose iU 19x9 involved 1*053,256 sttikeErSb 
Nov. 1019 455,000 bitundnous' coal-mlders stiuck^ wages 
increases of 00 %. They also demandod the O-hour day, and the 
5-day week in Ordw to dfetribUte the work through the year. 
The miners at first refused to arbitrate the dispute as they 
feared the dday Would |^Ve advantage to the employers. An 
injunction was issued to prevent the usebf union funds for strike 
benefits. Ah award df ah ihipartial committee Was accepted in 
March 1920, which granted an average of 27'%lherea»e in wages* 
but the 8-hour day was retained. 

About 93 % of the policemen of Boston struck in Sept. 1919 
for the tight to organize and aflSliate With the American Federis- 
tlbn of Labor. The city was subject to rioting and crime until 
the NafSohal Guard restored order. President' Wilson declared a 
pplice Strike to be a crime against civilization. The polite com- 
missioner filled the places of the strikers with other men. ■ In 
Aug. 1919 there Was also an actors* strike, in which the stage 
hands and musicians Joined in sympathy. An ** outlaw strike 
on the railways in April 1920, dUe to the delay of the President 
in appointing the Labor !^atd provided by the Transportation 
Act, was opposed by the brotherhoods. In 1919 and 1920 there 
were strikes on the Brooklyn Rapid Transit road, and in 1^19 
al$6 on the Interborough Rapid Transit of New York. 

A strike and lock-out in the meh's clothing industry in NeW 
York of sia months^ duration was settled June 2 1921. The settle- 
ment may he regarded as a Victory for the union, and for the 
principle of trade agreements. Since Sept. 1926 negotiations had 
been carried on between the employers^ associarion and^lie^tttibn. 
Business depression gave an advantage to the employera, for 
whom a lock-out would not mean such a loss^ as if it had come a 
year earlier. On. Dec. 2 the employers presented an ultimatum 
to the union stating thkt unless piece Work, ^ reduction in wagbs 
and the employer's full control of employment and discharge 
Were accepted ore Dec. 6 the manufacturers would put thrir 
own programme litio effect, regardless 6f the decision ctf the im- 
partial board. The union rejected the ’ultimatum. The reply of 
the employers was an announcement that the impartial machin- 
ery had ceased to function. Stoppages Of Work by employees and 


lay-offs and shut-downs by employers followed. By Dec. 13 the 
union instituted ijicketing. Ah offer of mediatibn by the state 
Industrial Gbthimis.sibn was accepted by the union, but rejected 
by the manufacturers. ’ The nianufaeturers' association resigned 
from the national federation. In Jan; 1921 one of the employers 
began .suit for an injunbtfon against picketing, ^5ob,ck)o daniage8| 
and dissolution bf the Union becahse of its aUegtid revolutionary 
character. The sqit fbr dissblUtion was dismissed on March 29. 
By March 27, 42*5 shp^S had reopened under agreements with the 
union, ^o that 2$,6^ of the 6b, bcjo* clothing workers were again at 
work. On April^ ^ the Ufiioriannbdhced that $i,ooo,6od had been 
rkised toward their defense' fuUd. ’ Early in May certain Of the 
employers ' resigned frbm the aSsoefat^^^^ and the remainder 
reached an kgrechieiit With the’union,’ by which the bargaining 



STVltBSmiv AB 0 B 8 T (1849^x91^)* Swedish author (if0S 
25.X058), died at Stockholm May 14 1:9x0; His plays have been 
translated into English by E. and W; 'OWnd <119x2-3) and 
S-.'Bv Samuel <19X4). ' . 'i ;v--' 

See A. jffttridemoa/ DmmiUists: AitguH Sitindberi 

0914) • C D. Marcus, StriHdkergs Dramatik (19x8}': L. $9hleich, 
tStrindlsfg (4917). 

miTFAaCZBlIHOWim BAtTLE OF.— The figbthsg in the 
area between the River Strypa and Czemowitz (the capital of 
the Bttkbvixm) 4 n the winter of 191$^ comprised an important 
series of operations on the eastern front between Russia and thb 
Central Powers. 

In the middle of 'Nov. 1915 the fighting activity In the Russian 
theatre of war had died down {see EASTEaw^ Eukopkan FUmf 
Gampaionb). Both fbr Austria-Hungary and for Germany 
the war against Russia became of secondary importance in pro- 
portion as the war of annihilation against Serbia progressed. 
The Central Powers 'hdd for the moment no offensive in view 
against Russia, Who Was exhausted after the heavy fighting 
which had gone before! Both belligerents now settled down to a 
war of position, which enabled them to restore thdr armies. This 
lasted until Christmas. : , ; r 

In the middle of Dec;, Ivanov, who was in command of the 
Russian SiW. front,: prepared foranew great offbnsive. This Was, 
no doubt, with the View of raising their fallen prestige and regain- 
ing the confidence of the wavex^g Balkan States; above 1^ to 
relieve Montenegro, whose overthrow by Austria-Iiittigary was 
imminent; and not least to serving the advantage which a Rus- 
sian victory would have in infiuendng Rumania, which Was: still 
vacillating, to join in against the Central Powers. > ^ * 

Three RUaUkn armies— the VIII, Under BmssilbV, the: XL 
under Shtcherbachev and the IX. under Lechit^ki, With 32 infani- 
try and xy Cavalry divisions as Well ks some Rmrkxwiftr forma- 
tions — ^attacked the ^Austro-Oernian front S. of the Polesic in 
£. Galicia and in the’ Bukovina. From N. to 6. them stood 
opposed tb the Russians the main body of LinsingeWs group of 
armies, Bdhxh's group of armies and Bothmer's and Pflanser^ 
Baltinas armies, counting tougbiy 40 Infantry and 15 cavalry 
divisions. The approximate strength expressed wi rifles was in 
the proportion of 450,006 Austro-Hungarian to 480*000 Russian. 
The Austro-Hungarian infantry divisions were on a loWer estab^ 
lishment than the Russian. 

Wheteas on the N. wihg and In the centre no particular actions 
took place, the main attack, assigned by ivanbv to I.«chit8ki'S 
and Shtcherbadiev'i armies,' was ddivered against Pflanzer and 
Bothmer oh a front stretching; from: the Rumahtan frontier to 
Burkandw on the Strypa. The main burden of the attack fell on 
PflUnBer-Ballin's army, which was fighting with 8 infantry andi 
5 cavalry divisions agaimst the’ Rusrians’ xo infantry and 6 
cavalry divisions. 

Not without reason had the Russians selected the S. wing as 
the point of attack. A success which should give them back the 
capital of Bukoviha could not have failed in its effect on Ru- 
mania. And besides, an advance into B ukovina was the shortest 
cut to the Carpathians, tho reacquisitioh of which was among 
their most cherished ambitions. They hoped, by defeating 
PffanSer’s army , to t roll up Bothmer’s and Bfihui’U fronts. 

The preparations for the attack on the Bessarabian front had 
been evident since’ the middle of December. Lechitski had during 
that month assembled 4 corps in front of Pflanzer 's 8. wing 
betwebn the Pruth and the Dhiester. Asharpwatch was kept oh 
this section by the XI. Corps under voxi’K.orda, general of infan- 
try, with 3 iniaUtiy divisions and x 6f cavalry. Pfianzer waS pru^ 
dcntly preparing for the axitici|>atOd attacks by ozgauizing the 
positions so strongly 60 to compensate for the deficiency in 
numbers. ’ Reinforcements did hot arrive until later. :: < 

On Dec. b3ian atitaik on PfipjbV brigade was repulsed with 
heavy Russian losses, ilu tlieloHowing days smidl enemy attacks 
multiplied themselvea'^at tmimrous pomts of the front. On thh 
26th heavy artillery fimisiegan, and' on the morhing of the 27th^ 
heralded by h hea^ tbomtam^n^nt from ktleaBt aoo guns, the 
Russian mass htlAek wse iauiiohed bn the Bessarabian lOontier 







kikJ tte NX of the 

posiiiont N; of tXoporowce. lartheiafoetriiiooii abo Itle lluifiiaiui 
flung thenswilveAsbeiim^ outkc^Au^ronHluu^gn x5 

or i6 rows deep, but in vain. They were driven back with heavy 
]os«e» either hy artiUejry fire or in handtto^andi fighting. 

^ On the iSth they reflated their luthiess att^ as at 

Toporowce and Bojan, became cxce6dih|^y violeiit The S. wini 
of the S4 army was uttaelOdMitbeiiau^ day^ bys tibie 
Arrtoyi now commanded by Gen. Sakharov in place o£ Shtcber- 
bachev^ At Burkanfivr an Austro-Iimgarian ofUtpost on the 
Mogila hm9bt had lM>fto brought back lo the main position. On 
the 29th the battle reached its height. Not only the XIl Corps 
but also the VL^Corps and the ’36th £)iv.» defendingithe 

heights on the £> bank of the Stjypa, wem inrtously attacked. 

The lUisftians had brought up fresh forces from Odessa and 
Kharsoii lor the attack OR the.N, wing qI Pflansec^^ The 

Russian VIL Army, with 5 to 6 divisions of the Caucasian 
Corps land the 11 . Army C^ps; pushed in betweeUi Lechitskib 
and; Sakharov's armies, and in addition the C^av. Corps came 
over from Leebitski’s S. wing. 'iCcmdderably reinforcediby th^ 
nehl foroeav; ivonov continued tOi bring irtnh itmSes into 
attack on the Austro-Hungarian VI. Corps and thCi jjfith Inf. 
Div.t Httt as on the previous days all these attackSf OouJtageOus 
aatheylWere, broke dowm Sakharov's S. wing meti With the same 
fate in attacking the Burkan6w bektec^^head.; Tlere Jjb^ 132nd 
inf a Bde, df Hoffmann's Corps heroically repulsed bne omdaught 
after fuaofhicftt and brought ipoo prisonm behind Icav* 

ing^ks many Rusrian torpaies m front of the ohstadies. ^ . . i 
j; On ithe 3cth and 31st the Russians, after hciUrB»Qf preliminary 
bombardment, renewed their attempts to break through oppo** 
site thti VJb Corpsa But Ar/., reinforced by the 38th Honved Inf. 
IriiV. Wluch had ibeeU broui^ from fthe Smarmy, 1 repulsed all 
ibet assaults. On the 5xsti the Russians^ having! no successi 
andCoilsldesably weakened by their enormous losses, withdrew in 
the evening. On jthe Dniester front onddhe: Bessarabian frontier 
they coniiAed themselves on both days to moderate^ artillery firci 
being gtnatly exhausted by the preceding days. On the 11 .^ 1 , 
and IV. Army fronts also, only! i^rtille^ duels took place, 
r On NeW iY<^afir’s eve and the. morning of Jan.^ 1916 the 
attackaon Pfianzer's S. wing ht Bessarabia increased in intensity; 
But Korda arepulfied all the Russian XX. Corps attacks in hanid- 
to-hand fighting, with the help of the 9th Inf. Bdet., which had ' 
come up from the Italian thtatre; In the afternoon 6 Russian j 
ihfantily regiments returned to the assault at Rarancse, and Sue* 
needed in forcing back the AustroXiungarian position by about 
v30Oi paces on a breadth of 1,200 paces. A counter^attackwasat 
ondS Putin hand, but could not penetrate owing |o renewed Rus* 
luan attacks. Arz's and Bothmer's S. wipg, which wan attacked 
by the Russian XXII. Corps at Solmlov, repulsed all attacks on 
New Year's day. 

.< Qn the 2nd the Russians repealed thelriefforts to break through 
nl RaiBncee^but faded, in each Case. But in view of the Russians' 
superior numbers, the Austro-Hungarian higher command re- 
nounced the idea of winning back the lost position. 

, On the ard and 4th the battle burst forth again on the Dniester ; 
front. At Toporowce and Earancase furious dieting again look 
place; But the Russians' eflorUs remained fruitless, their attacks 
bcihg frustrated by the striking bravery of tbeidcfendem; 
fighUng. Here the bravr Croats of the 16th Inf . Rtsg. played a | 
mM glorious part. At Ocna^ tooS' and at the bridge*head of | 
Michateze, N. W. of Usdeezko, the front and flanks of which were { 
already surrounded by the RuSsiam,^ ail attacks ^ were; untiringly | 
mpule^. On the 5th, after !these assaults, a short lull set in once j 
more in X Goheia and on the ^eSsaralbiian 
r Qn. Jkn; .■% the Russian . Christmas Day^ which was also the | 
opening day of the < attack on MOfiteang^V^^ I 

messes agammimckUd\^aiVIIi I Atm Atilobjtopiflea^counter- 

altackby the iSIth Ini; th« Ix0paof th^ Kd Turk^^ j 
Dlvrout of tt captured lifie of tcenchos. ^ jU:xtA.M4.the Russians ^ 
opened a heavy, bombardment on the Koida’sXI.? Coips,io)lowr 
ing it \tp at one o^dock with an hiimttytal^ta^ oil the Tt^Otouta 
and RArojacSei poaitioi^ . Bi|l ilShis.agsbx bii^ ; 


OnfIbefStlw pth afidl loth, 

toi pause md take breath. AustrQrIluBgnrian*<^^ 
the approach iof new Russian! rrinterepn^a 
wing of Piians^'s army. :On aflr these, ^rea #ySr how^^ 
Russiahs continued to fire pn;!^^ On the lotb the 

firing at Toporowce and; Raranoze became considerably morib 
vigorous, and when it lreached^im. greatest intciwity on .the x 
and^finally resolved itself into a bomlwdmentr^^d^ ^ 
prepared for a .most determined redstanee.r XVom three o’clock 
in the afteroiOpn until ten in; thei evening, the Russian mos^s 
Stormed tho Austro-Hungarian positions uimeasingly in the 
attwpt to break through. Rut eaph new> attack ended in a pre? 
cipitate retreat, thanks to the excellent arrillery defence. 

Rflanzeris front had meanwhilo .been reinforced by the 40th 
Honved Inf; Div., the, and Gav, Div. and the 24th Inf. piyi&ma; 

^ It was not until the X3th that the Russians girded themselves 
fora freshattock. > With thoirdiyisions filled by,fre§h tmOPS, tfiey 
launched against Korda’s positions eight violent assaults belorp 
the evening of the X4th, but were obliged tpiretire each time with 
heavy losses. . This was their * last eftort. Thpir strength seew 4 
brok^, And on.the x^th, except for some firing on the positions, 
there was peace. 

The failure pf the Russian attaoka* and the cessation of hos- 
tilities against Montenegro wliich followed on the 17 th, indiiqatod 
the dose of the New Year's battle. There were still a f cwjisolated 
attacks in the uext’h»>^ days, but the need for rest; on both sides 
brought about] a speedy return to the war of positions. The 
embittered attacks of the Russian S.. army persisted with only 
a few mtcrvals for 24 days,,ending in a complete victory for 
Austria-Hungary along x30-km. h^ttl^^^^^ the VII. 

Army. At Reraneze pnjy was a small portion pf tfie front given 
UP, whereas the Russian nuisse^ prid heavy; tribute befpre the 
strong AustEtian positions. , . , 

.Thus the Riuosians failed to achieve their, grept aims, Their 
offensive was not able to, save Montenegro, from hm fhe 
Austro-Hungarian frpnt, had not bepn forced back, and the 
failure of the attack, which cost the Russians at least 1,70,999 
dead. and 1 .wounded, and ,fi,P90 prisoners, could not definitely 
influence Rumania's policy. . , (E. J.) 

, BTRARXy JAMBS RriUsh educationist and 

politician,! founder of the uiuvprsity extension, movement, was 
born at Balgpnie, Fife, Jam 2 1^43, the spn of Joseph Gordon 
Stuart, a m<mufacturer; , He w^ educated at Sb Andrews a ^4 
at Trinity .College, Canthririgp/; whpre, he riurd wrangler in 

z 80 p. In 1867 he was elpctpd,a fcUow of Tri and became a 

mathematical tutor. The sanip year fie Ipotured, in astronomy to 
women teachers at layerpppl, and such wa^ the success, pf these 
kcUires that he was inyitedi to repeat thpm, at other centres. 
From this small begiunning arpsp the university extension 
movement, which, ; though undertaken at first merely as, an 
eiqperiment;, has now attained a. yery great i success. In 1875 
Stuaft^become first professor pf mechanism and applied mechan- 
ics at Cambridge, apd in this capacity wail responsible for 
prganizatipn of ;^e ;Uniyprsity worlmhopa and the teaching pf 
engineering genera^,. In x hp unsuccessfully contested 
Ca|nbri 4 ge Hniyersity os a tiperalfc.Wt in ijSSa waa , elected for 
Hai?kney^ , He.held^ t^^ seat tjH ^885; frW tp, 1900 hp 
was , member, for Holton and from *994 to .1919 member for 
Sunderland. He was created a Pri^ in 1909. For 

many .years fie waa a Progresrive member pf the Xondon , County 
Coun<m, and was also; interested 

and the Morning, fizodfr.. r^tuart married IP f ^99 Elizabeth, 
the danghtcrof j. j. (ii^man, head pf tba^grf^,firmof mustard 
marnriactmere, and fiecab'e a director* ;pf He 

died at. Nprwid^i' Oct. 13,19^^^ ji.i ^ 

(aSsdTxpx?),, American, writer, 

waa^jmtn m Av 9 yje|ps » jSsfit j§he w^wucatedm 

private schools in New OrleanStandtW ^??9 W^nadiAfired C.. 
Stuart, a planter. Her first story, Uncle Mingo^i Speculations, 
a;p)^^d fh 'fp'New 

negro hmin the South. She riso wrote much verse for magarined. 



/H'?A>iOSTWBHSrM8T¥Ma', .M/i MH 


often kppeercdiw nj public wader udiidi 

weW' dnnicterimb tqi^humouri and i paAhot.’ '^FnllBenn: lUntyeniAy) 
New Orleans, conforred upbmJwil itailtQirif Ihvidojpeetdf 
8iir>di0din:'New.'<YBtk:Cit3r Maydi'ipifv.' 

. KHeriiiuitnerauB baal& : iiidn(iB C<wMto> Sanity 

Vklkedim (^f MUWMarf Emn>{ 4 t^) 

MnzUs 2 i^iid OMcir 



‘ OTITEBS* CHARLBS WILLIAM ( 1843 ^ 19 ^^)^ 

tyorti At Ov^tpbol Sfept 3 1843; Aiiid tfee Ri>yal 

InstilutM school, Liverpool, - and' -Sidiifey^ Sns»«wc Cohogo, 
GAmbiidge; His father and gmtidfathoe wero Yorkshire ngricid^ 
turist^s, Ahd throughout Ms life he t^k a stn^lif interest ttiht 
Welfare of the agricidtunal bbouref, publiehingtthifeo volumes 
dh the Bdbject, Wbife (187^ CktrM and D^n^cffoc^ 

(1883) and The Land and $he Labdurm (iS^e). He WAS' a strong 
Liberal with somewhat sodalistic views, And was preferred by 
Mr. Gladstone to the living of Stokehham and GhivelstoBie in 
Devon in 1884: In 1887 he was transferred to Liverpool, becoming 
Sector of Wavertree. In 1893 he beedmc dean of (Ely, refnairiing 
there till 1905, when Sir Henry Campbeil-Bartnerman nOmihkted 
him to the bishopric of Tmro. He Was Hulsean lecturer iat 
Cambridge in 1904, and published his lectures under the title 
The Christ in English (1905). His ot^ indude 

it Creed for Chnstian SdtMists ( 1 896) ; Chch'ks Kingsley and 
tke Christian Social Movement (1898) kftd a Handbook to Ely 
Cathedral (i 9 gS). He died at 'tritro May 4 1912. 

STUREEE; sir ERBDBRICK CHARLES DOVBTON, tst 
Bart. (1859- )» British Admiral, was bom at Chasten, Kent, 

June 9 t859, the son of a naval ofiicir, and entered the navy 
in iByt . He was promoted lieutenant (1880) , commalnder (1893), 
Captain (1899), rear-admiral (1908); vice-admiral (1913), ad- 
miral and admiral of the fleet (1921). He saw service 

in Egypt (iSSa) and in Samoa (1898-9) when he was in command 
of the AngloiJAtncjpiCan force. He was assistant-director of 
Naval IntdKgence to the Admiralty {1900-2) and chief of staff, 
Mediterranean Fleet (r905--7) and Channel Fleet (1907), In 
1910 he became rear-admiral of the first Battle Squadron, and 
commanded the 2nd Cruiser Squadron (1912-3). During the 
World War he was commander-in-chief, oh the Invincible,” 
of the squadron which won the battle of the Falkland Is., Dec. 8 
19^4, And he took part in the battle of Jutland, He was cr^t^ 
KiC.B. (1913), and K.C.M.G. (1916); and a: baronetcy was 
conferred on him in 1916, with the title of the’ Falkland^ Is.” 
in tots he became commander-in-dhief of the Nore. 

OTURDZAt DEMETRIUS (1833-1914), Rumanian statesman 
(lee 25.1031), died in 1914. i 

' ETURGKH, carl, Coimt (tS5o-*19i 6), Austrian piinie minister 
from' NoV. 3 1911 to the time of his murder, wasi born on Oct. '30 
1859, 6f Ah ancient noble Styrian family, and in 1881: he became an 
official of the Statthalterei at Gras, and later of the Ministry of 
Educattott. He left the State service in 1891* whbnt he was elected 
as a representative Of the loyal land-holding interest’to the Reichs- 
tit. He attached to the Left of the German party; And 

Came forward as a keeh 'opponent of universal suffrage- He was 
froha’ Peb. 10 190910 Nov. 3 1911 Minister of Education, and a 
iteaidus advocate df the humanistic education traditional in the 


gymnasia. Stiirgkh waa ohe of the committee of five ministers who : 
decidedbn the dispatch of the tdtiriiAtum to Serbia and the decla- 
mtion of war, which brought on the World War, He was killed on 
Oct. 2i T916 by A shot fired by %be Sbdal Democrat Friedrich 
Adler, a son of the SodAl iDemocrat'l^ Viktor Adler, as a 
protest against Stiirgkh^s government i^ithout parliament. (iSte 
AuBifaiAN EirpistE.)' ' " ' ' 

RiliRMBRv BORIC VLADIMIIIDV 1 (»^^ (1:849^1917)* i 

VK^idAiTy Was bom in 1849, the son/bf 
whg^ibafAain of a fire bri gadi at TXila^c He studied: at the uqiver^ \ 
ftty ^ 9 f ;p^trogi;A4, An4 th?rc ijuade friends vfjtb qount-Bob^ip^gy, j 
a niemfeetolE qneofJJic leading | 

Mnvintptlie (Upper dtcle^of Pe€]k>grAdaomtty^* ! 

ners ftnd^Ms Abffity to Win the'contdence 1 




Am the i only explanation of his bHHiWt iMi^^pess In a birds to 
which: he did not belpng by birth c^r fpttUrie, He staitcdjm 
^reer in the ChamhcdaiiijS i^partmepit of 
hut he held at the samp time different sitnatiohs in the Senal 4 , 
the Ministry of Justice and elsewhere. When M 1892 the Gov- 
ernment :re|ected the candidate nominated to th^ PTesidcncy of 
the executive febard of the Tver icmstV 6 ,'^tUf^j^^^^;^ hai^e 
wn 9 >on the Tver gentry, was appointed to .tbts omce. 

It wAs the* first case of a president of theZcfustvo being appointed 
instead 61 being elftted. Iff 1894 StUijmer was appointed gover- 
hpx pf Jthe Npygdx^^ ^hc laro^lavj proyiuce. [^Suh* 

sequantly he was in charge of a department of the Home vflico* 
in 1964 ' he was created member of the State Council, but he 
il^ver took an active part In thu, legislative work. MVArf- 
%rhtte.;h^ Woh the cohddepce of the pQurl;, Uhd he was ihAdi 
prime minister iuj Jan* 1916 , at a period whoii the Emperpr, 
avoiding strong persbnalitiesf wished to secure the fulfilment of 
his orders by devoted servants, As prime minfst^er Sttirmer's 
reactionary attitude prpyo^ii a $tmng opposUion iii liberal and 
patnotic circles; inomours accusing him oi connexions with Ger- 
many were widely Spread without real proof. These accusations 
were finally brought to the tribune of tht 5 >uma by M. Miiyukov 
gnd re^tUted in StUrmer*s rpsigh 4 t{j[)h in After Sazo- 

nov’s dismissal Sturmcr took ihp porttoho of Fgmign Affairs, 
and his activities in tliis department tesulted in the premature 
declaration of war by Rumania; so disastrous for that country 
and fpt feussia., He was arrested, after the revblutipn^ ahd he 
died jp, prison of disease in ^ 

STYRIA (see 25 . 1058 ), an AustrLan torritoary bordered on the E. 
by the Southern Slav State and that part of Burgenland which 
belongs to Austria; on the N. by toWer and Upper Austria; op 
the W. by Salzburg and Carinttiia* and onthe S. by the Southern 
Slav State. The part of Styria included in the Southern . Slav 
State has an area of some 2,366 sq. m, and had, in 1910 , a pop. of 
433 , 000 . The Austrian territory extends over some 6,304 sq. m., 
of which the greater part is mountainous and almost the whole 
lies in the Eastern Alps. Styria had formerly three large divisions: 
—Northern or Upper Styria j Middle Styria; and Southern or 
tower Styria. Lower Styria and the southern part of Middle 
Styria, up to the Fosruck range and to the Mur have, however, 
been taken over by the Southern Slav State, Middle Styria is 
surrounded on the W. and N. by a semicircular mbunlain radge 
which joins; the Cctic and a part pf the None Alps and has ‘re,- 
cently become known aa the Steicriache Randgebirge.” 'the 
pass through which ffows the river Mur between Bruck and Graz 
unites it to Upper Styria. 'JCh® northern, jmrt pf Upppr j§tyw 
occupied by the heights of the The eastern 

part of the Nbtic Alps, the Bachern together Vrith the Bbsrtibk, 
how belongs to the Southern Slav State. 


Poptdaiion.^Thie pop. of the Styria of to-day was, in tigio, 

? 52,590; in 1920 it had decreased to about ,946,790 (1151 per aq.m.^. 
t is almost purely German. The proportion of males to females m 
f9T0 was as i,obo to 983; in 1920 as r, 006 to 1,053. While Styria 
lost some 75,000 Gernians, among whom were 9,000 belonging to 
the exclusively German-speaking districts, she has now only about 
5,000 Sloviene inhabitants. In 1910 the pop, of, the present-day 
Styria was as to Q 74 % Roman Catholic and 2-i % Evangelical 
For administratis purposes, Styria is dtyideq into t6 districts 
and the autbnomous dty of Graz, the capital (pop* 1S7»<*32 in 1920). 
Other important places ate :--*i{pop. figtJres are taken from the census 
of 1920) in the A^d Enns dwtrict of Upper Styria— Bad 

Aussee (pop, 1,376); Eisenerz (pop. 6,337) *• Mariazell, the famous 

-supper Mur district— Jude^^^ 
M96>; Zeltwcg (pop. 3,682) ; 

_ , ,672) j L<^bani (pop. 1 1,231) ; DonawHa (pop. 

5,087) ; Vordernberg (imp. 2,352) ; Brack and^r :Mur (pop. 8,490) ; 


); VbitSberg 
Vela (pop. i 3 ,fi20) ; 
; Sppi Kurort Gteicheu- 



in 


e Styria—] 

J bcA Graz <i 
. 5*649) and the^Gi 
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cfwcafmn.— Styria has 'three higher 
hkMdy the ' university afid Chb^ tAhnical cblle^ ^ 

Adofitanist Collefre in'Leobenv* -''/j-'s V'.':' 

ent Styna could te reckqaM aa unpraouctive in i 
' ' ‘ ■ i^-t %> aiHaMfe oi^ < 
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)ij %ri twt lkhd£ rh^ #6re oHH 

hisad' ' of ' ^dsi^tW ' tof' ' whSibH^ !lfi 6 i 63 ^' ^ weftoi'^ indik^hHCioW#) 
344 ,18a iwin^i ih gocxl i>r^ cidii* 

Humble att^^n 4 n 9 m WiW^cWle ,S|ty^i^ 

41^ fisbii^ 4 ^ a 

id firbAiort that it has' bhoo^datl^ th6 
fVland of iion « Of >^be 



^midiiiil' 

hstwsen Eiseneite atid VoSderobeiy* Tn0 manufacture ii 

Auji^ia h 
of a total 

£i^e In or .™, ™ — 

and SstMiatiy Ddnawitst; in thd lignite diBtricts, ih ZeltSw^ add 
K^^alfddt n^r the l%aite dt^ingt Foiinadqrf and^ in.^^bisH 

tbtal, i?^otirt(i in hiiny plttbS. The most im|&nant ihtneib are at 
Fohnidoi^ in U^lHsr of those near iLeoben K»i 

used by the great metaf ^orhs of .Oonn'^^itz and ptbers-Ha^^ there 
are smaller mines in Miirz-Thal: in Western Middle Styna m the 
districts of Hoflach and Voitsberg ahd t|iose‘bf ElbisivaM hnd Wi^s. 

Styria a!s6 produces salt; 'aS.oba tons, sohne 17 % df' whole 
Austrian outpaty was obtained near Adssee ia ipisJ ft yields also 
almost the entire Austrian oMtpot^ of graphite ana some solphur, 
lead and , sine ores,; clfty ^nd building stone. The pntput of mag- 
nesite has beScome esF«ciaIty 1 mik>rcant; Styria aldtie hlmdst Sup- 
plies the world, chiefly from the' neighbotirhoNsd of Veitsch, Mebcn, 
Kraubath , m> the Brekeitau near Brude and elsewhere A I H I ! 

/ Water plentif ul and accessible supply of water-power 
has causj^ the installation of great electrical stations ^pf whjeh, 
however, full advantage has not been tal^en. The electrical works 
of Weis are wbrld-fathed: 

Jl^onu/usmrsr.----Notable Styrian manufacturing industries are 
those of theiron works at the places already named^ also at Fallen- 
Thai (Rotteninann, Trieben) and at and near Graa. Th«?«e turn out 
a great variety of iron goods; small articles as well as scythes, 
mebhinhry, IbcotnOtlves (Ora«), bicycles (Graz) and wagons. 
Gras makes carriages and automobiles atid aliio holds aii important 
place in the wkle-spread wood industries (inducUng furnkure). 
The ipc^^ufactures of lignite and cellulose, pasteboard, paper (Grat- 
Korni near Gras, and other places), also or beer (Graz), tiles, flour, 
leathw, explosives tDeiitSCh-Ijandslierg and other places) are con- 
siderable. Less important are hour-tmlling, and the textile, glass, 
tobacco and chemicsl industries. 

. Cemmu^icaiioas.--fthe new frontier cuts through the Marburg- 
tmterdrauburg line so thit the connexion between Middle StyrTa 
Snd Carifithia ebbs a fbng way round, causing considerable incon* 
vettlence. Martasell ts now connactied by rail with Vienna^ 

fttrSiUSlSB TBLfiQRA^HY (fee 2(S.sa7),-In io?i 

thpre were oyer 398, opp nautical miles of .ty,egraph cab^e in! pperar 
libn at the sea bottom, nilade up of sprite 3,009 separate lerigtKs, 
of which about 2,540 were administered by the various govern- 
limnts concerned^ whilst the remainder were the property of 
j^i^aie (hidihly Br|tfeh) companies. Of the world's dables, over 
taOiOoan.m* Ameri- 

can companies^ and aa^ooo^by cpmpaniea of other countries. How 
mpefe the AUtpd countrioil7*^8|ieciaU^ firitain-*^wobe indebted to 
subibaririe tplj^gtaphy fn AtOjihcXion with ithte World Wat Vill 
probably never re^piwd. It^d priti^h communication 

with the Dominiona h^n cut Offf the outset by the enemy. 


completed for the cjiespatcih of the overseas contingents which 
rushed to, P®^ the other band, withip' four hours 

the declaration of war, Germany was mtirely deprived; of direct 
tclegraphie communication with the United States. A British 
erhi^r m?isH;ted the E^Hsh Chaiinei 

by ;cut(ting both caldeinmhJhg 

Yorik via the Aaoms, one being takenin to I^nsance { Cornwall,). 
Then in March 1917 they werd both cut at points 643 and dro 
n.m, n^pcjo^yelij^ from Hew one of them 
g, Briti^’, ^ ;0.\ teli^aph] 'mis^ AWto .. iHflflgx, .Hova ; Scdim,';iBwWre 
July 19x7 this has been at any rate ten^iovaUiy turned to aeomn^t 

coiidemid^:fi^^ With thb Alf-iBWih CdMe syutem. 
;f)fe.oihek^ ,ljan4ed;;9ver';to"/i!^ ip 


Br€et.*rjytogftt^tn:^b^oc>ovkim xif i^ 

tmsedThiring tlm IWaiy dowtering pmcticdly! dvery one ^ef . thoM 

pkssihg th]ough:thft.£j|g^ !' ,r:ir":<rtr) 

Remarkable indeed weretlm iicMeremexkts Of .mdl^nsax^ 
graiA mbie^ IkVifigi im durmg: the Uri^ 

Be^te thb ktuve subihkiipe ^ad^ humbly 

giand- .tq'itbe,; <iemt meet Injuni^te 
itmtegic roqmreoQNsn^^^^ th^, were offect^ by 

cruisers of the Royal Nas^y provided with theOleeessary apparatus 
and Che ;<rf. caWe,Lthfi|(r weceiihi^e la^ 

icacrkd out by specisUy ideiiigned telegraph sbips> though accomr 
lU^ed as often as possible (where: especially , desiraj^) * by a 
maihofrwar an egcart ; In addition to manufacturing 340,000 im 
of trench tdophone cable, the Xetlegmph Gonstruction and Main- 
tenance Cowjmade xe^eop m.:;Qf submarine^e^ and its ships 
were actively engaged on highly dangerous work in the way of 
tying, repairing and diveiting caWes- The Telcpma^^ 
haps i^e mostioffickutly derigned telegraph ship in efldstencert 
made 7 S cable iiepairs>and iaid 24 new lines around the £)nglish 
and Irish coasts whilstrin commdssm for Pqst Q^e, 

The first eniieely new cable to be laid during the war was that 
by ithe Telegraph Construction Cp/s T.S. Colonia between 
Montevideo and the Falkland Is. in igt s, under the auspices of 
the British Admiralty, iln the mnsei year, this company also laid^ 
under Post Office superMision, a direct An^o^Russian cable from 
Peterhead (Aberdeenshire) to Alenandrovsk (about the nearest 
Arctic Ocean coast point to Petrograd). In l^th instances this 
was the earliest occasion on which a cable had been brought to 
the fartbw point. Tbeifirst line had purely strategic objuffts in 
view, but the second was mofre especially to meet the fact that 
communication between Britain and Russia had previously been 
pidy efiecteil across countries that were now to a great extent euT 
emy countries; indeed, the Indo-European Telegraph Co, ’$ land 
line system bad become practically inoperative ever . since the 
outbreak of the war. This work was a truly remarkable feat. The 
cable was laid in the winter and was landed on Russiian territory 
at the time of year when the sun does not rise above the faorison 
in those northern latitudes. In fact, the entire undertaking had 
to be carried out in darkness, as well as in seas infested with enemy 
submarines. It was conducted with every possible secrecy, it 
being arranged for the Cdonia,’’ in order to mislead the enemy, 
to go^on a preliminary cruise in an entirriy different direction. 
With land lines at each end and special repeaters, direct tele- 
graphic communication was thus established between the Central 
Telegraph Office in London and the corresponding building in 
Petrograd. Moreover, many telegrams from countries S. of Rus- 
risfr^Greece,ior in3taince---passedover thia caWe in making their 
circuitous journey from the Levant to various Quarters erf the 
globe. This was the first piece of ocean cable wotk thattheBrit* 
i$h Post Office had ever had to do with. Thus, for its purpose. 
Post Office engineers and clerks were initiated, at short notice^ in 
the art of deep-Seai cable-laying and long distance cablenworkixig 
;at the hands Of the contractors, as well as by a stafi.of the Rasterxi 
Tekgmphz Co, provided lor working the calrfe.^ 

The other more especially important pieee of British caUe 
work Was the putting through of one-of the Emden^New York 
cables as the first Imperial Atlantic cable to link up with the 
AU-British Pacific linsi^ The path taken by what noweonstitntea 
a complefced ‘*AU Red ’Atoute to Australasia is London, Pensance, 
Fayal Isle, Aeores (midrAtlantic), Halifax, Bamfield (Van- 
convef)^ Fanning I; (a small, mid^Pacific; coral formation), 
Suva (Fiji Is.),. Norfolk I#> from whence thete are two branches, 
one tO' Southport, Qiiieensiand (^^ .and the other to 
■Auckland t (New .’Zealand). 

The Atlantic section of this “ All Red ” calrfe system was being 
wnrised in >901 by the BUM Thusit Jm(eoxi^itfr|Siss^l^ 
a* Governmenl department,; that,! eonj^ with thogieat 

uompaorfds, thdd bpposed in ^uxrn the scheme for m AilrBritisk 

Atlkirifrcablii^fli' could not b^ k 6 for 8bme t'4 iboifitfisi ' ■ ' * ’ ' 

' ThkiPbit •Office Rngiiiedriiif < i^effertment^s pimmus; experieiioe 
of ciofiriy to short Channrf 
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6 od 


iteifid€Bblb«iid t!i0tt4dterJtliiEU;l<xnftivAU*Bi^ 


lippettsims an expontHt 

^psrtinjaiit In ^ At 

the eyd ef^ Axis’; 4]9^q(49iiideedH^to^ 

l^degniphabip^t^e^iMeua^ aeH fei^foirtke tdiere 
mer^cy oi^lesi^wdei^^ wahjiicit Uhg/ hof^ever^ 

befosertbe jptt Her/if^WM did, afi#1ier> f^di&ilber^ 
how^iyingson the of ttie English Chahisel^hd fictme df most 
of het^worh^ She<ms oneof^he Ver^ ^rstsvt^ eapeda% 

liteigiieaior chbl^nyftig andr^^ j ' ^ - . ? ) 

; Anotheirltekgmph sMp’t^ hear eed^over<theda(F:^ 

** Dacia,” owned by the Silvdrtdwii Cbmpaaiy. 

EccKHinp^ed e great deal m her^ and doling July rgts- 
Feb. 19x6 she etEectbd cablbi comixuitilcutions betwieen Brest 
(Frtnee) aiod Casablaiica (Moix>coe)v by cutting in at suitable 
positiohi and pithing up and rtlayini^ part of theiBorkum^l^ener* 
l£fb cablebdonging to GbriM Nearly 450 li.m. of cable iwere 
picked up andi^aid on this occasion, part of it in^ad^th of 2^000 
to s;56o fathoiEiiB. She then proceeded tb establish communica- 
t«m between €dsabla(nea (Me^ and Didbar (WJ Afdca), 
by cutting in, picking up and rehtylhg portions of the TeneriflEc^ 
Monrovia cable belonging t'o Germany. Sight hundred n.m. of 
deep^teh arable were on this 6c^ recovered and rekid in an 
hverage depth of over 2, cnio fathoms. We have here a record ” 
in cable wbrk. It was undertaken for the Freheh Administration^ 
and Casablanca had not ujp tothat time been connectedto Europe 
by submarine cable; Ibe cable fheilitated the sending of tixx^s 
to France by Morocco and Senegal when greatly needed. 

Messrs, ^mens Btoihers^ unique and highly efficient tele> 
graph ship Faraday "-^-originally designed by the late Sir 
William Siemens, P.R.S.—^also achieved much during the course 
of the war bn behalf of the British Post Office^ whkh had at oiie 
time in obmmissibn practically bvety telegraph ship available, 
including the largest (T. S. ^^ Colohk ”). 

Even though obser^g cohkant vig^lanc^, a telegraph ship, 
when edecting a repair, being deprived of bvancbixvring powers 
by attachment to the cable, is peculiarly vulnerable to ahythii^ 
like a torpedo attack. It = is, therefore, sotheihing to bb able' to 
say that the Post Office kept Britain and the European donti^ 
nent in Continuous electrical communication.’ During the early 
part of >the war telegraph ships* went about their business alone 
and unattended, hut with the* development Of ihteUse submarine 
warfare naval escorts had to be provided’by the Admiralty. 
Ekortis are not, however, a safeguard against submerged mines, 
and so it was that the old Monaifch'*'- mct'hbr fate, going dbwh 
With her flag flying. On one occasion a telegraph ship oii repair- 
ing work hovb up a niine wifh the table, but beyond dama;^ to 
machinery bind breakage Of crockbry^ bo harm was dottev " ' ^ 

Apart'^oib the dist^osal of four Of the Wrid^S telegraph fleet 
there were only two instances of Gerinany getting the best of 
things in the mattbr of cable CommunickUon.' Wkhiii the flrst 
3 rear 6! the war, a German m4ttr^f*-wnr landed a paity On^^f^^ 
deserted! beach of Fanning 1;, and this pany sUcceeled ffl cutting 
the AU-^British Pat^c cabk The of her case Was that m 

the Eastern ” oabk landed at Keeling^Gocos. Here again 'the 
attacking party ftOm Emden ’^succeeded in 'cutting the 
cabiOB,’ an dbrnk<^nd W been got ' thibUgh li^ td 

the ** Emden's flnSI dOoU.* * In this case grebt enterprise wbS 
Showii by the ‘^Eastern Cec% superibt0iident;^ahd ib^^feftheS 
iiuitaibie Witis the*inte^ vexy^ serioUa bl lengj^l Though 
there Were only these^^t^ M ehediy 
Allks*tabl^, many w^remhbered twe-wekl^aHd teaf 

of four years, during which time it WOs hnpossibleKtO effect 1 # 

mqyiugjvuasefcito-eovffiy u? .m 

tOiabttUm^ Iw toqi WiS 49, WwMdh sOiue 

drigkwHgyinf ^ oeeau 

* The officials in charge had, however, preparetfW Wte py UrilM 
lamie ^the 

solemnly cut. , 7 / 'j.iv .vfivij 


o:E)uHiig thoiktt^ of the wkt;^(tile ^Aiierima^a^ 
odsUaon rise Pacific and Atlantk Ooean ebkstsi^W^ 
edUteoi^Of the United States Oovenxmenti*' Iw/ar^oiletlmrt Wasm 
leeliiigehat oonsiderablo advantage woOMaltacb’lri^ the'ciseitliiix^ 
tion of liB the triegruph systems throughout tlm qountry. > EvexW 
1iuaily ( Nov; 029x8 ) theU.S. Fostmistei^GeUeiilalso 
admiziistratiye control of all cable ktiding on U.S^ tu«hitovy^«ltei! 
the nexxSiaary negotiations with other cmnlries conce]^ 
been carried through^ Conitibl ended on May a lor^ ) 

Po!^or Bevel^opmenls.-^Wax wastage, the bainning of privato 
codes,coUsid0rable general increase of traffic’ (partly owing itoafaft 
sence of mails) and voluminous Government messages; WerO all 
responsible for an ap^idhiigcabk congestibn duriiig the war, thu 
i«sult being several days^-+»i8ometinites even wteks*-^elay in 
tranrit of messages on most of the xiiore important trunk lines; 
l%Ough, after the Armistice things became somewhat easier, with 
the withdrawal df the Censorship and the renewal of privatU 
codes, the ultimate delivery of cablegrams wds even in 1921 a 
very slow business; When the Marconi Trans* Atlantic wirelesl 
service was rb-established some measure bf relief was fdt. Un« 
fortunately, however, it was^ly capable of dealing with a small 
proportion of the ordinary prevailing cable traffic; The hampexv 
ing of trade,' during the war, by the prohibition of most private 
cable codes, was veryeonsideri^le. To take an example, a cer^ 
tain firm* had been In the habit of sending evety week some 40 
cablegrams at an average of £t each. The cost bf the same mes« 
sagesin plain Eni^sh WouM have been home £320; 

Most of the cakes requiring repairs after tihe 'war had beoii 
attended to by X92X, but there 'was still botisidlerable delay ofl 
cablegrams, even though the lines were being worked at their 
full capacity, diay and nightl 

When it is remembered that in the year before the war (tpij) 
826^000 messages passed through the two Atkhtio dabtes thee 
ooniiecting the United States with Oeririany,* it will be reaUsod 
what it meant to American commerce alone to be deprived bf 
these direct cable connexions. In 19^1 it was planned to lay a 
new Atlantic cable between the tWo Countries^ and to extend the 
Gerhxan cable that had bebn taken iutib Brest by the French, aS 
a 'comproUiiso, to centrri or northern Europe with a landing 
en riHils ofl Denmark, i 

Ever since ill Of whaii were fonberly British Atlantic cableb 
passed; in 19x2, into the admliiistrative hands of the WeSterh 
Union l^legraph Go. of An^ the British * GoverhWient hkd 
been stroftgV xitgMN^si ixxd riiany years prUvibdsly^-^O 
establish a State Atlantic Cable as a connecting link with thb 
AM^British Padflb Cabte, The war^^t^ to accentuate 

this View. Whilst 'the eapturc knd the German At- 

kntId Oable (taken into FetAmite and Rhtifax) ^wont some Way 
to meet requirements, tMs flne bMl notbniy be^ ilsi 

peribrmanco but miidh cotigebted' with liraffifc, largely American;* 
When therefore, In 2919, the Wesfceen’ Ufiibn^^ brought tO 
an end their lekse ' bf the iMrect United States Co/s ' cable 
syBtein-*-betWeeti' BbUinskelligs' (Ireland), Halifax (Nbva SetN 
da) and Halifaat-Ryb Beach ^United 8tbtes)-^nr’the grbudd of 
it Mng so cbdstahtly '<^t of opemtioiv^the British Gbvernment* 
entered ihtb negotiations; towards the' end Of 2^126; fbr the* pur-* 
chase of the^lint at a cobt of £570,000, or ecax^coly fiimfe than half' 
thovaiue of anewcabW. When this *is given Offbdt ^ 
together* with the Imperial Pacific fbrm a oomketl!^ 

and stricftly ^^AU Red'^^rouie between thb'Moriier COuntiy ktiri 
AlMt»ahai ^ Though the line (Origini^ laid^n ix874V is even 
mor<^ antimkt bi^er thand ex^rman cables^ Britiyk fffiperiiA 
needs Will, gieat fettont; be Jmet; * shbritoindnge Wi^ 
bb< turther uMst <Wfaien Ganadkn^ landliye, ^tbfmeetirig the > AUM 
British Atkmic and Pacific fOid^ksUepri^^ * i 

ThoM^Britkh Ikdific cebk^^ thMiV 

justified xtsblfi^Xluring yudf bburcolw 

Sfitm riitk W^^teeHhah^ 

doubled by .the war. Ti ' 
were hbbm £2;dab,nbo^‘ 


applies to others in the same 
: ’f Hi kctJtiaS fact the®^ 



Of Tiro voinirnerci 


» ui uic leitiULf.' , ; ' i 


the viaAu^ %«jdibien 

kicieaaed 

wmfo per fd^y^ot about Qi5^^oobjwmis:|^ Notwdtib^^ 

standi^ tht large caeipiUl cin^ of thia 
diiced a gross profit of for the 'ym 

teaein^e I und) sjtoKid at neiriyf£irXD7^doo« To iUuatrate the high 
strategto Talue Of the Upeiiduting the war/if ti^ 
peded to be^r^^veh; fwnipor^ of aaval ooQtml, thfe 

British MedLierrarusah <^lb»woidd have been; 

ottt/vrhkh woukli haVe ^inean that British inter-imperial tele- 
gi^aphic (^mmiinicatioh could only have been loured by means 
^ the AUrBritish : Pacific Jne. It had been felt fot a long tamo 
that , fdnce* the Imperial Pacific cable was laid as far back as i^oa^ 
steps imust be taken to duplicate it in order ito provide against 
complete breakdown^ as weU as for dealing iwith overrcongestion. 
Bi xois^hovreVer^ oiring to the necessity ior economy and to the 
high epst of materials^ It seemed probable that this duplication 
w^d require to be limited^ for the present; to the duplication of 
the long/ riow Working section In very deep water^ t\d. the 345^ 
Him. between Bamficld {Vancouver) add Fanning I., which runs 
into a depth of 34to iatlmms (n^ 3} n.m.), and brings 

<h>wn the ccdultant specki on the whple to a low figure.. 

Peihapa imthing oon^ more in the past to the leading 
commercial position df Britain than her anterpdse In the matter 
of telegraph cables. Fortunately^ to6, She also recognised that 
tho pmbfem of Empire is largely a problem of communication. 
Arising out of the war to ioihe extent/ there, has been a general 
demand lor a great deal more iaterrcommunication/nat oidy b^ 
tween different branched of the British Empire, but also between 
^sthni foreign countries. This demand must be met in th^ first 
place by a considerable addition to the world’s coble syistem over 
and above those that were in operolion previous to hostilities. 
The part fof the British Empire which in sea t was tnore especially 
badly sfrvtdiin the piatter 0! Ulegraphic communication wasitte 
Welt ladies, where, largely owing to the nature of the sea bottom, 
the existing I interdnsular lines (originally laid in 1S70) were 
constantly breaking down.^ But for. ** atmospheric!” in these 
tropfciid regions, this would be an ideal case for wireless.” /As it 
^.it would aeem t^t an efiiirient air Service would do most <to; 
improve prevailing shortcomings — at any rata lor mail purposes,, 
the steamer ; service boing also very di^taent ' Fromv a world 
standpoint, iboweMor, probably, the most acute. nepd {or additional 
Cable facilities is inrUie.Bacific Ocean,, for, whlie tfie traffic ; over 
Ibe N. Atlantic cables has been practicaUyiquadrupledsince i9X3> 
Farifilo cable traffic has increased i nearly nine-fold* 

:The war also amused the JUmtad Statm to her disad^ I 
in the matiar of cable commit compaiad with her; trade I 

rivals* Thus, on ^ril ad tpai, the :¥*& Senate passed a bills*? to 
prevent upautharised, cable landings in the United States or any 
of its poasesslopsv? The bill gives the Fiesident sweeping authorri 
ity aA!9;toi$sue, jwitbhold an^ as to cable landiiags/ 

ai well asfor obtauringooncessionab United States id other 
p^ts ol the world.. Section s of the bill enables the President “ to 
withhold ,pr revoke auchrljcence when satisfied such action will 
asrisA in obtaipiing for the ISfUding or operation ol cables in fpmign 
coMi^tries or in maintainiing rthe rights or interests of the United 
States ” tW Pwdent may grant such licence on such teems as 
will.aisurp just and reasonable irates.' The licence is not iso give 
the hoencee exclusive ^ghts otitanding or of operation^ in the* 
United States* . The policy apimsfa to be based chiefly ttpon con-r 
eidexatioxM that shall guard lagainst.consoUdariifm or 
ttiian with ofthar cable fines, wh^ insistiii^g uponi reciprocolaccom* 
modatjioa , for i American coiporatbps companies in foreign 

territoiy. In loap the U;Si>autlmritip^ allow a cable 

laid for the Western Union Co» 'to vbe. landed at a:^^ on the 
ooiat ofrFlorida on the; ground that ft was iintended lor comaect- 
ing up« m Barbadegj, with the “ Westerii Telegraph r system; 
(ai, Maranbam) of a British company.^ The i American Govem- 

la fact/ aoattrs^ive 
bfaa xnadaat spsciMd> 



iririoi thkf jaBdwingiuxdi! a caUeitdbblmdi WriiM 

fent imkutix) timBritithr 4 mm|Mny‘hnving«n^ 

cation rbbtween riih United ^tims a iBiaril/ As a xnaUen<Of 

fact, airntlmr Americta^^^^ (AlH: America Cablesv 

New Yoik)i* was ribo; pscparinif to lay a cable to the BrariMaa 

Coast,:) and it Was thought . by the 

accedbsg tOithie applicadOa bf ihb Wdsfceriilliiion Co. ,\the olouxis 
to a mcnmpolyt being posribly.estaidisl^ mightipmvi^t 

the other cable- being iaid-^ Cable greatly to the 1 interests of 
American trade With Brasil* The United States had ovidedtly 
determined to establish its own system of cabks throughout the 
world, partly lor high imrional reasons,; but also with a view to 
deveh^ng. Wde, e^iepiafiy with B* America. ; 1 
France also; has lE&own a dispiiirition to be ipcreariiig^; active 
and enterprising in this matter; likewise Japan. ^ < 

1 IntermHonal Cabki ) l^2l^TI!^r1^Pr6bably >1^ 

graphic conference has evofrib^ the scene of such acute disagree- 
ment on essential points as that which held sittings ddring parts 
of igao and igai at Washington. This was, perhaps; natural; 
when we remember (o) that Ciermany had been relieved of ; pracf 
ticai]y»all her cables, ( 6 ) that : the destiny of these cables Waa of 
first-rate importance to alb the (principal powers. ; : r:. 1 :u-: i 

1 Soon after the confiscation of the German cables an agveeinent 
was entered into between Great Britain, Etanoe^ Italy and Japan, 
whereby these mc^rGeitman lines were to be severally distributed 
amongst them* The United States having come into the war 
some time later, it was proposed at 1 the Conference, that these 
cables should, as a substituted arrangement, become the joint 
property of the five Allies. » . ^ 

The actual diversion of the German Atlaaitic cables was com- 


pleted by Great Britain in July 1917, and by France in Novi 
1917 — ^in both instances after the United States had joined 
the Allies. The Ai^a^rican view Was, therefore/ that neither of 
these appropriations of cables between the Azores (Portuguese 
possessions) and the United States could be justified/ seeing 
that b<o{h the United States and Portugal were already •allied 
with England France in the vigorous prosecution of the 
wan Then again, no. single section of the cx-Genman cable in 
the Pacific touched Japanese soil, but one landed on American 
territory (Guam)* , SThua it Was argued that it was sometthing of 
an anomaly that the Japanese should ever have seized the Ger- 
man cable syatemi to the great detriment of American trade with 
China and the Philippines-— and correspondingly to theic Own 
(Japanese) advantage. 

There were probably few matters that could, in principle, be 
dealt with go suitably by the League of Nations as those associ- 
ated with international telagraphie Gommunication* But that 
cx>uld onJb^ apply the United States joined the 

League, or,: on Ae other rhaiuLiin instances where America was 
In no way concerned. With ex-German islands and cables,, how- 
ever, it was qwite ckar that, the United States Was very much 
concerned* Further,; ttmre wag no nation whoge interests were 
liable to be go much affected by the mandate ag regards ^Yap-n: 
mom espe^’afiy in reference to the cablor-as the United States# 
The control telegraphic communication between that’ island 
and China moant much to Japan/ Oa the other hand, such an 
aimug^mant. was regarded as: contrary: to American interests. 
In these pmurngtanpea the United States was one of 

tba“ principal! Allied and, Associated Powers,? the question was 
raised why such ;a mandate, was^eyeir granted to Japan without 
tihe, assent qf ftl^ United .Statea. fPowover, the Yap . difficulty 
was eventually settledi go as w presoi^ve. Ameriw 
the Washington Gonferonoe .w 
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aan^ !(!4- ] between Vbioentt Aggenrion and. Bu ejjos Aima ttheso 

sectiongtimiif ipisnififfia part of tho.WeskX'n.iillM 
system. In 1020, the same comixaiiy Md a oahio 
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down the W» coast of the American continent* . , i t .) \ j ! ^ 
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vlit ms petkapsittitjie 

siich as the United Stslisiat^ihl^h m il^slntoiitahte f:k»si^ 
tion in th^ matter of ciMeiOvsmj^ tspec^ftly desire the 

internatuM^a^UOQ or^i^ nf ra»Ai] #f>aj; [ ^ 

n^tx^atioit and iinterfkaidoiidU^ of cahio systems xi^ht 
luvo one advantage, isi vbrbiig^i^^ subiaciKiluii ris^t or 

wiongv ‘ tjiat sioessaiges: caoticenufog another eountrymm deldyed, 
acrulinbed, : tampered^ mth/ etci Such chargest were ^Utgely due 
to ke^i commercial riva^^ and pxindpallytHif^iiot(fntM^ 
(}uestiOntol news agencies rather than cable Oomi^nies. An^ 
foundatioa they had was peubably more, orleso^cloady lilmtedito 
the war< when certaixily Canada was very IB-rsiipplied with* news 
from Eun»pe^-^ inde^i. reference to Impeifal^mattem— 
whilst over-abundantly informed of trouble in; Ireland, f 

Strakgk Cubks , — Unless the strict neuimltsation of oahles be- 
comes the order of the dhy, Under the Ueague of Nations or 
otherwise, the best principle would;probabiy: be that every cotfn’^ 
try should'^partly ior strategical reasonsr^stablish for itsdf 
many more cables on a variety of routes well clear of foreign soil. 
These should be worked on a low ratci basis dor the general en- 
couragement of intercommunicatioa, but especially lor develop- 
ing commerce and trade. Tliey should be suppkmented by 
wireless^ which is already in use as feeders to the cable sys- 
tems. There can be no question that messages passing ^through 
cables touching foreign territory are insecure. If the cable lands 
on an enemy's country, the message is stopped or read o&, and if 
on neutral soil, it runs the chance of also finding its way to the 
enemy* if only becUusea country whichis neutral to-day may be un- 
friendly to-morrow. A clear distinction must be observed between 
an international suhmatine cable and a national cable. An inters 
national cable is one which; connects the territory of different 
independent states; national submarine cable is . one which 
unites the territory or the colonial possessions qf a singk inder 
pendent state. The character of the charter or ownership of a 
submarine cable determines whether it should be deemed foreign 
Or mational in respect to a particular states ; Apart fiom their 
great strategic value, the Chambers of Comm^tce of. practically 
every important town in the Uiuted Kmgdom have* on st^^ 
business grounds, loudly urged for a system of All-British ca- 
bles worked at comparatively easy rates. The same course has 
also been taken at various infiuential congresses of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the British Empire, partly with a view to ensuring 
against enemy interruptions and eavesdropping.; promoters of 
private enterprise are indisposed to undertake the of 

cables of a strategic, rather than commercial, order. On the other 
hand, the cables on the trade routes-^tbrough the Mediterranean, 
etc.'-'nare especially liable to interruption, much morersp than 
those in the open ocean. < . . 

, CttWe TariJ.—Wbe ordinary cable rates, though showing ma- 
terial reduction from those of the earliest days, were in 1921 still 
very vbigh from the public standpointi^ For financial reasons, 
they were largely based on the length of cable involved ^see 
accompanying table)* whereas it is just in the case of f specially 
great distances that the cabk^am is at an advantage against the 
mail boat; Here is a striking case where public («>. national) 
and private intexeats necessarily clash,, and where, of course* 
national interests shouild be made supreme. This, it is to be 
feared* can be done only by adequatejetate control* s 
, In the final Report (ci 1^462) of the dominions Roy^ Comr 
misrion in X917 eapremipn; was given to the view that charges 
ate very high, the scales e9;tj:emely complicated and their jusU- 
fication cUificuU to recognwe/' The report goes on to say: ‘‘ The 
papuLariaation of the cable service can only cpme with a sixnplifi- 
ca*tion of the charges and thqir radical reduction; at present otd^ 
side its commerd^ use cable communication is a luxury.’^’ / 

Ttt 191a a system of baU rates for idain-lai^age jcabkginma 
delexrad in transmisiSon for 24 hours wm introduced after many 
yeam^ omtaide pressure.; Thk reform marksj ,aomothiag ’ptvan 
epoch in the history of cable telegraphy, and has, in due course, 
beedt^i; UxdvefsaL* ' Week^d caMegiums ai ^ ^xeduced rate irbre 

if Some of tie be 4u« in part 

to the competition— such as it is-»o! . i . m . 




Station 


Apprdjd^ ' 
mate cable 
mile^e I 


iQrdinary 

rate 


, Madeira' 

Ascension 
Hekha ’ ; 
Cape Town , 
Ubraltar 
, Malta, 
Alexandria , 
Port Said 
Aden . ; 

Bombay 


Singapore . 
Labuan . 
.HongrKong . 
Shauff h;ii ; . 
Zanxitiar ' . 
Seychelles . 
Mauritins j ' 
Fremantle * 
Adelaide , . 
Melbourne . 
Tasmania 

Bathurst . 
Sierra Leone 
Accra . . 

Lagos . 

Bonny . 

Newfolindland 
Nova Scotia 
Halilax 
Montreal . 
Vancouver . 
Fanning Island 
Fiji '(Suva) . 

Norfolk Iriand 
Queensland 
Auckland . 
Nelson 
Sydney 

Bermuda 
Jamaica 
Colon . . 

Barbados 
Trinidad 
P^rriambuCD 
Rio de Janeiro 
Montevideo 


2.744 

4.5^9 

S.3U7 

7.199 

L5«>i 

2,618 

5.06s 

6,9 «o. 

7,328 
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7.024 
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0 
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0 
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also introduced a little later, this being further supplemented by 
reduced rates lor , press messages between Britain and (her Do-^ 
minions. Tliere is also^now the cable letter " service whkh 
offers even more favourable rates. 1 

With practically all the ipreat cable companies, the tariffs wen^ 
maintained throughout the war at the same normal figure r whilst 
considerably more business was done than under peace copdi- 


suspension of private codes added vastly to the length of most 
business telegrams, not to mention the contihuoua flo^ of ‘ ex- 
tensive press ^‘cables" relating to the war. Then* agaifi, an 
enormous number of messages were sent suph as in normal times 
— free from poisU^ shortcomings — would be limited To ordinary 
written correspondence or to “ deferred " traflftc, which was 
abandoned by most of the cable companies throughout hostilities., 
The net result wps that these or^uizatiOns, uxdike r^lway^^omf.^ 
paniea, hot only maintained tHrit but very, x^atetfally 

added to them during the war. the best explai^tiqn hi^'t^ 
found in the fact that cable xepaicfi to be faced after the lon^^ 
period of warfare were altogether abnormal, though it must be 
remttttbeXe4 inost of the compktiiteii concerned adi^kdy had 
mojus reserves. The principal oWpitip^Ja tbe <;4^of,tha 
and South American TekgropbfCo., combined with the Meidaaii| 
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Teidi;rii!>h C6. (the fopner bpfemtlnlt ^at $tte iuuji^h a 
the AU-Amfcti<ia Cables), i/irhfch, dunhj; the wir, hiade 
reductions in their tarifit, even though, on the greater part of thei^ 
route, holding a monopoly. The directom expressed their con^*- 
viction that <o) the bable perfonns a veiy spedal miss^^ during 
Warfare, and: (^) it plays a highly important part in the fostering 
pf trade relajtions. They were, therefore, determined to hid' in 
every way p<>ssilj>lje;the efforts to maintain and extend the alrei^y 
large trade bkweeh the United States and the countries of CW 
tral and S. America, . i 

, It must not be f^iijottcn that an essential accompaniBleut tO a 
low telegraph taj^ is many more communicating 
wise, the congested condition only becomes worse cong<^i^ted?, pU 
the other hafild, it is also only by great developments-nofl One 
bort and anpther^’n our means of communication that In- 
trcased, ,ks well as cheaper, telegraphic output can be bccutfed^ ; 

Ha^io^alizatioth’-^viQ result of the Dominions Royal CiomthJsi 
sion’s exhaustive inquiry was the following expression: of opin- 
ion.* ** Wc feel bound, however, to record our opinion' that at ho 
jdisthnt date; the; hatibnalization of the private cable cQni|!>hrueS 
will become one of r the most urgient problems for statej^una^lp'** 
Their report states further: — “ It appears difficult, if not impose 
jiible, tohttain the dk^rired cheapness of cable eommuiiicatipn, *as 
to the iiUportancc of which we hold the strongest views, without 
Intcriering with the rights of private companies.^' Agaii^lir-^* The 
Urgency of placing cable communication bn such a footing that 
|t would be available, not only to the rich, but to all 
bnly to the merchailt, but also to the private individual, is gam- 
iest and imperative.’* 

! But it must not be forgotten that the world is indebted, in the 
first instance, to the enterprise of private companies, fpi; the es- 
tablishment of submarine cable communication. Some of the 

f >mpanies have certainly been assisted in their enteiprise by 
rgc Government subsidies.* Moreover, these compahifes haye 
et yrith rich returns over their enterprise. , ; . : 

j Tile graph Controi JBoa,rd . — Whether State ownership should 
ever be adopted by a country is, of course, a large question, but 
it seems obvious that tn national and imperial intetest^ a ipba^Ur*^ 
bf State control is desirable in the matter of inter-im^riei ccun- 
fiiuitications generally. A controlling organization of one sort or 

E other appears to bfe‘ called for, if only for watching and securing 
bfic interests, wher® clashing with private interests, in jraturU 
: favours i^anted , by the State. 

j In the case of Great Britain there are no less than seven Gpv* 

f irnment departrpents (in addition to the Treasury) toheerned 
n this matter. liitherto one of these alone (the Post Office) has 
f>een acting Ifor the Government, and all questions regarding 
ether departmental interests had to be submitted tp the Post 
Office. This was never very satisfactory in the result. 

A British fnter-departmental board tb deal With inter-depart- 
mentaitelegrapha of all sorts has been advocated ior many ysorsi 
By this schiime, all the Government depatttaenis concenied wore 
to be represented and to meet periodically to discuss and settle aU 
Imporihnt niafiters as they arose. The War made it dear to the 
British Government that sothething of the sort waS necessary ( 
and Jan. r iplQ saw the establishment of such a combiittee, the 
whole coming under the of the Committee of Imperial iDe^ 

Hepoit i(Cd. ^46a 
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lenot; Such board,^ ot «^comskiit!te%^beceind^ 

desirable in these idhya of wii^lesB idevdo|»meii^ a nioe scinse 

of impartiafily and idiscriwnhriwn /niay'^ Idr dedd-^ 

ing what should Im^fi^ied^ddbleiim by wibefess; 

> Wii^lidng DevdifpmMs^^'^ devhlogmu^ of the iari of mb- 
marine^ tekgfaphy waS' CoiiwdevafaisMdttrinf^ 
much! in relation to the cdbk itidi m i^paratus 

lor working it. These indiude the intrbduidoniof automatic re- 
lays (asmdatedrnoiiEieim^c^ 'names of the late 

DiC Alexander Muibhmdi F.RiS;, and Mr; $. G. BioW^ FiR.S.) 
on the ’Bmtiem^>Weatern Ali<'British^and Commercial^ 

Padfic cabled m weD ais other wide^spfeafi cable systems; 

These hivis almbst' entirely superseded! manual retransmis- 
sion betWeeh cable sdetiona. Secoiidly/ the introduction of 
magm^fiem ; (or as they* ara sdmetimes called) by 

rendering tlm signals! rndte ( legible, Has enabled * the Parrying 
capacity of the cables to! be le^rmously increased, at the sainc 
time eddiixg te their mUabffity in the* mat^^ Of accuracy. Such 
devices are! based >oh! the published experiments of Charles Cur- 
tis in the United Stales and Edward Rayihond-Barker in Eng- 
land, and emanate in turn from Ci Cox^ Tl B. Dixon, Walter 
Judd, Angus Fraser, E. S^ Hfeurtiey and Axel Orling. The Heurt- 
Icy magnifier ' has been very widely adopted by the Pacific Cable 
Board, the Eastern Association Companies, etc; ; >In vastly 
proving the character of the rignalo, tbia type of apparatus 
achieves the net resoit of adding to the effective working speed 
in the same degree. Indeed, the later results with the Orling 
magnifier point to a speed increase of as much as sbo per cent. 

Thirdly, automatic printing appakttlus hfis been introduced oh 
the land lines Worked in conjunction with cables. This apparatus 
is lot the most part duel to Mr; F. G. Creed. 

Then again, Maj.-Gen. G. O. Stfu’icr, Chief Signal Officer of 
the U.S. army, has experimented with alternating current genera- 
tors for cable telegraphy, and his researches point to results 
Of a highly adVanced^^as wcU as rkvohitioniring^hamcter; 

< The Imperial Cable section of the ^*A11 Red '** route iaassodated 
with'somo (if the latest developments in cable telegraphy. The 
transmission botih at London and Halifax is effected by what are 
known as bduVerter cable transmitters. These are entiteiy auto- 
matie in their working, and, by thk use of a switch, will take 
either Morse or cable type of perforation. There are automatic 
repeaters at each df the intermediate stations. One of these sec- 
tions,’ Bamfijeld^Fanrnng, 3,458 n.m., is the longest existing 
cable length, and has always been a source of great difficulty in 
the matter Of speed as well as from a commercial point of Vidw 
generally. In' the circumstances, the results that have been 
aCinbved, by means of recent electrical devices, are very remark- 
able. It is, indeed, highly creditable that the score of a cricket 
nSatcli can be got through froth Melbourne to London within 1 5 
rnmutea; despite the six intermediate retmnsmitting points, over 
so great a total length. A few years earlier, such retransmissions 
were klways effected manually. Now, however, automatic (ma- 
chine) repeaters are graduaiUy becoming general for all extemive 
systems with a dumber of intervening bable Sections. The average 
OTplex Working Speed on the entire route (ccmtrolled by that of 
the long section) was formerly rS words per minute,* but it has 
been Very! Considerably increased by medhs of the Heurtley ampli- 
fier or magidfieb; SomOriiing like a 40% increase in the simplex 
workinig speed (or so % duplex) is ckibed on this apparatus, 
which coziverts; the micmscopic signafe associated with a 
long cabk >^orked ht hig^^ speed into characters df tCasonable 
On ^e Atlantic sections some of the very latest de* 
vicCa have been introduced for the purposed of efficient' ^ and 
bl^ speed iworking,' such as had previously been adopted 
by the Easmrn Assodated Telegifaph 'Compaides^ In 
nwdnf the plan'ii that of M in connexion with 

the Gillstad^ Relay, ^ that the speed of connecting) land lines id 
broughliip to (hat df Ca^ Wd^lring.^) 'The Extern Compa- 

>7 !^wiy oaplesiam dupleaft#yg|iW?V;c: 

^On the Indian Government (Persian Gulf) system between 
Baw#ahd%araM, thd sp^foHaiidfiiw Morse 
from3Sto7gWoMs!per«tfntlta.-"^'' '-''no: 
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iii}dbdtO't6^ e0tdetic^ 
by ttkm Mnt»r/wlikk 

Alldntkiidtfidki ^oC Ibe f*All Hed'^routo) as wcQ ^s itt 
#itb on the hmi 

|}ite"!iiy^tbM>bbt#6bii. 'Melbdtif'i^'^fii'd Sydisej^, ' :? ' ■ ■ ■ ■'■ 

' : M S«^t BiiftMillje T^tegiiph Se#v:icfe of a higMy ©ffident order 
ei^^liihedbofiie y©£ii3 Hdw ^Yorkl 

Sb>»iflidi£t that tnesBOgeii ki;© got thtoiigh ten 

il^OMeoi •iSooimhing like 2,500 stieh meekages kre tranamitled 
bet^e^ii the two &toi^ £xGhakiB;6s dOn^ 

Cables and Chfimemi^ln pre^bk dayt ekd^ wuiryby in 
ferik ioeasuk!e» ? inde^dent commerciel twdt. Ilie < mibtba- 

i^ne table hakddndiiitich toalter that stake o*f things; Whereas 
iia 1^0 the total ^va^oe of the comh«eree- between the United ; 
States a^ 6reit Britain wiui abotn*^^^ 
year 'ebdinif J uric 30 lo^^o it was as mui^ as £5 35,000^^00; Be^- 
Sid^ the enonribus Increase in vblutne of business Brought about 
by dhe extansftm df tde^^ service across the oceans, this 
<^ll^enbd^ cbrntriumcafion has also brought a complete change 
In IsniSiiiets ' meth^ St' has^ ' indeed, introduced an element of 
Stability iano^ntctnat&mal trade such as was sei^ously lackli^ 
whtin’ intercourse depended solely on the mail; 

The World ^ Wat has tended als6 to increase cable traffic be«- 
kaase olohanged biisinesB habits. Drii'ing the early months of thb 
cbndint a tigordus^^c^^ on cable messages was enforced by 
the lAillied fiovetkmenfts; /At hrst codes of kll klndsi were prohib-^ 
itkd, Und although thls sregulation wassubseqtiently modiied tb 
allow the ^use of ordinary coriimerciad cotles^ private obdos and 
Kgfikir inessaiges were^siopped. As a result, mkuy business firms | 
dkoovered that for much of business^ the timO and | 

kdbour4pentiin oo<ihnig andd6coding^as well as the errors which 
areHncVitable in the iifinsmission of unintelligible matter-^^^tnadc 
itiesriai^s in plain language only slightly more expensive than 
code: tPHe result after the war has been a considCrablje incream^ 


iit the jkreenta^iof plahi*lariguage messages. Another factor in 
the gt^br tra^e' h^ beeU' the increased use of the cables for 
tmnsrictiohs which were formetiy carried on by malk This has 
beeh due partly to changed conditions which have made speedy 
cottittiuni cation more than ever nCccssary, and partly tb the 
Idcl thatithe business bouses, which were forced to increase their 
utte of tlie ckbles during the war, have comtiniued to do so on dis- 
eovedi&g theigrcat conVenience of cable communicoltian in com- 
patisori v^ith the mail; 

^ lBtar^cuuvhffy.•^SirChalri^ Bright;! Tde^raphy^ Aetonetulks and 
War (1918) and Inkr-Im^kd Campiunkation if^rmgbfCahl^g Wn^^ 
kif ond 4ir tp tthc potiHh Association, Sept. 13 1919); 

Post Office .Electrical: Engineer f jourim (1910-20)^ Telejttapb and 
Tke^kbn}i (C. M.^) 

SUBItARlHti CAMPA16NS,-^At the beginning of the World 
Wkl* the Submariiie’ was a comparativkly heW weapon of untried 
SVfaose ultimate place in rikval 'warfkte it was hard 
TO^oTCsbkt krid there ensued a period df tentative effbrt, confined 
at first to ^he North Sea, which lasted ffbra Aug. ‘1:^14 to Feb. 

^ettaahy stitted the war With 28 submarines, but the 
jii&kUablc naWe‘ bf the^K^^ engines fitted ih the fetut 18 
biia^k t8) had-^veii her a IbW opihibri* of theit tnerit^; IthU 

Occerituated bV' the result of the first ojieratibn bf thb war 
^riiiistirijit bf a fd bbats^up the ^Nbrth Sfea,iii krhicU U15 

'to tanimed by t|he li^t Chifser Bitmirtgjiarn ” bii Aug. 9 1914 
mid Ut^ d&appeki^^^ British side soriib 56 submarined 

iffete atofeble, the newbk boats of the l!> arid E class being 
kttkc|ikd to the sih Flotma (lb bbats) em^oyed under Com- 
poddrb Roge^ guarding the approach tb Dover Straits 

•#ith k bbuple (£6 arid E8) reebrinoitring in the Bight. 

^ Briny Ddys of the 'IFar.-^SUbmarinei did nbt play a decisriive 
irtfritfhkHMgola^^^ TheslxBriti^ 
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tegular beats. The sinking ol ghe ^^CIt•sy/^ Hogue ” arid 

Aboukir ** off the Dwteh coaat! ori Sept.? 2a *914 was a much 
heavier blow. They had been sent to patrol bin the Broad Four- 
tee^, between Enj^and and Hodand, and were stoarising slowly 
in line abreast two miles apart at 6:30 a.iI. when the) Aboukir/* 
“ Hogue *^and Gressy ” were torpedoed in quick succession. 
This was the work of Otto Weddingen in U9, and the. wholesale 
disappearance of Ctuiser Force C within an hour with a loss bf 
over 1,460 men came as an unpleasant shock, and definitely 
establiihed the power of the now weapon. By the end : of ■ Sept, 
submafffnes wdre pushing past Dover Straits into the Chrimud, 
andoii Oct 16 1914 the fear of the new weapon reached a climitx; 
when on a false alarm of one in Scapa Flow the British Grand 
fleet hastily put to sea at night and proceeded to Lough Swilly 
Whem by a freak of misfortune the “Audacious^’ ran on a mine 
and was lost. Oct kb 1914 had seen the sinking of the first 
merchant ship, the ss, .“ Glitra/* of! Norway by U17, but it was 
not until Nov. 23 that U18 actually attempted to enter the Flow. 
The Grand fleet were at sea at the time and U18 was rammed by 
atriittbsweeper, the “ Dorothy Gray/* dose to the Hoxa entrance. 
She went down to ii i fathoms with her hydroplanes damaged, and 
coming to the surface later was namined by the destroyer 

dafry ** and forced to surrender, tlie first and (with the excep- 
tion of UBttb in 1918) the last attempt to eritcr Scapa Flow. 

‘^Defensive Methods . war found the British navy almost 
destitute of defensive methods against the submarine. A com- 
mittee had sat bn the subject but had evqlved nothing but the 
modified sweep'— a somewhat clumsy contrivance consisting of 
a line of explosive charges towed astern, regulated iri depth Ijy a 
water^kite and fired from inboard. The defence of Scapa had 
been mooted as early as 1912, and Adml. Jcilicoe, then at the 
Admiralty; had taken aln important part in discussions on the sub- 
ject, but nothing had been done beyond allocating a small sum 
fbrkhe purpose in 19x3, which was diverted to Dover to build a 
Wall btt the breakwater) in pursuance of the pre-war tendency to 
try and fit prospective Wars into the existing naval ports; By 
the end of 1914 Cromarty had been supplied with Capt. Donald 
Monro*s boom, but Scapa with all its entrances was not secure 
till Feb. 1915. Counter measures at this Stage of the war were 
ebrifined’ to an extensive development of the Auxiliary Patrol 
ofgariixation, the tentative sup^y of defensive armament to 
merchant shipping, and the equipment of a comparatively small 
numbek' of vessels with the modified sweep. The trawlers of the 
Anxiliaty ’Patrol played ah important part in minesweeping and 
ih escort work, but were too slow and too poorly armed to be 
really effective in offensive operations against the submarine. 
By the end of 19x4 the submarine was generally recognized as a 
new and j^wcrful weapon in naval warfare, though its tremen- 
dous potency as an instrument of the guerre de course had not 
been fully realized. Germany had lost 7 and with the addition of 
It had 30 now available, with 42 U boats and 127 UB and VC 
under tonstructibri* arid on order. Von Tirpitz, fully olive to 
their possibilities, was already building great hopes bn thorn. 

The early morning bf New Year*8 Day 1915 saw the old 
battleship "^ Formidable (Capt. A. N. Loxley) fail a Victim to 
U24 off Start Point While patTolling up and dowfi with thci Chan- 
riel fleet at 10 knots. The captain went down with* the ship. 
Only 14 1 were saved out of a crew of over 8op; and the incident 
demriHshed once and for all the opinion of a certain school of 
naval ihbught that the submarine could be ignored. 

They were now gbing farther afield. Otto Hersing in U21 
made h$s first cruise to the Irish Sea in Jan. 1915, and this 
month too saW the first instances bf a ship being torpedoed with- 
out Warning in the case of the British s.s. “ Tokemaru *’ and sva. 

Ifcaria off Havre bn Jan. jo by U20 (Schwieger, who was io 
earn’ an urienOiable reputation for ruthless warfare), - i 

Cafftfiaigns^ ef yi-^Fb'b. 4’ K91 5 saw the close ob wtot ;niay 
be termed the preliminary ’phase of submadne i Watoc, r ^te 
'German riaVril ktkff now decided 'to, condiujt a gbneital campaign 
agamst itiendiantish^ date the GenpAniGovenie 

frien^^ Mued^a declaradon boTistitirtrng allr waiem muim Gtoeal 

Ireland a 'wai: 
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Feb. 4 «ll «nbmy meitliAtit ib!))A wq^ldibe destroyed #itbbui it 
being sHymys possible dimger to jpditoengeiH or ezow^ snd 

trhettbven notitml Vessels wonld beis^^ attacks 

This 'evoked on Feb. i z a strong F^Otest Iroih the Unitedi States 
denouncing it as an indefensible miolation of neutral nghta. The 
date was postponed to Feb; tS and the order modified to the 
extent that neutral ships were to be.spared^th6ttgh in adjudging 
their neutrality all dreumsitances and mot . the flag only were to 
be taken into account; March 1 8 1915 saw the end of Otto 
Weddlngen in U29 which was on her way home round Great 
Britain, about half-way between KinnaJid Head and Norwey, 
when she was rammed by the battleship ** Dreadnought after 
attacking the battleship Marlboaough.’’ TIm inau^ 
of the new campaign was followed in March by the establish- 
ment of the Flanders fiotilla, which at first consisted of small UB 
and UC boats working chiefly round the Thames and east coast* 
By Oct: 1915 it had grown to 16 boats, and was contributing a 
fair proportion of the ships sunk. f 

The Flanders flotilla had hardly started its career when it met 
with a formidable obstacle in Dover Straits. Experiments had 
been proceeding for some months in the use of steel wire nets to 
indicate and obstruct the passage of submarines, and the admiral 
at Dover (Rear-tAdml. Hon. Horace Hood) now succeeded in 
closing^ the Straits by this means for over four months; The nets 
used were in lengths of 100 yds. and 60 or 30 ft. deep, shot by 
drifters, and by Feb. 13 1915 he hod some 30 drifters riding to 
their nets in the Straits. Bad weather took a heavy toll of the 
equipment, but the results were surprisingly successftd to an 
extent har^y appreciated at the time. U8 fouled one of these 
nets on March 8 1915 off the Varne and was forced to come up 
by the destroyer ** Ghurka,*' which exploded a modified sweep 
over her. U37 went down the Channel later in the month and 
never returned. Early in April Uds got caught in a net, and had 
so much difficulty in getting clear that she went home nfu*th^ 
about. She drew a formidable picture of the obstruction, md 
on the strength of her report the Bight flotillas received instruc- 
tions to go northabout, and the Flanders boats following their 
example also eschewed the Straits for ovet four months. It was 
thought at first that in the net a permanent antidote to the < 
submarine had been found, and net bases were established at ; 
several ports, particularly at Larne for the North Channel, but 
technical difficulties (clips and indicator buoys) supervened, and i 
the Germans overcame the lighter form of net by net cutters, | 
The sinking of the liners ‘VFalaba,** ** Lusitania ” and “ Ara- i 
bic'* constituted three beacons in the 1915 campaign. The I 
former, an Elder Dempster liner of 4,806 tons on the way to i 
Sierra Lepne, whs torpedoed with fiveMmiputesf warning on 
March 27 by Hi'S off the south of lreland> and sank in, eight 
minutes with the loss of over too lives. The indignation arising 
from this > incident had hardly subsided when it was fanned 
to fever heat by one of the most momentous incidents of the war. 
Gn May 7:19a s Schwieger in U20 was off the Old Head of Kinsale 
(south of Irdand) when He sighted a great liner homeward bound. 
This was the Lusitania going only 18 knots,! her decks 
crowded with women and children. At 2515 p*m. he sent >two 
torpedoes into her without warning and she went down in 20 
minutes with the loss of .1,198 lives, while Schwieger moved 
witSS mixed feelings/’ watched the terrific scene. A chorus of ; 
applause arose in Germany, but the deed can be seen now , as an ; 
error of the first magnitude, which set on foot the whole train of 
circumstances which brought America into the war.* Tho con- « 
troversy between fihe German naval staff and the , Chancellor 
immediately reached a crisis. The latter refused to be responsible 
for such acts, and on June 5 1915 an imperial order was issued 
forbidding the sinking of largo passenger vesselSi. Von Tirpitz, 
the Secretaty of State, was durious, and be and Bacbmanni the | 
chief of the naval staff, both sent in their meignarions, bu^ were 
commanded blundy to mnmin. at tfhek ^ ^ i « 

Meanwhlfe Otto Hming, thO i|daneer in distant 
sailed on April 25 in U21 for the i'Mediterironoan^ Arran^emciits 
bad bcien made to provide bini with oil on th^ way, ^prohablly 
in the vidaity of Tangiexs, but they broke down^iiOd beiariiv^ 


mmMGm 

at Cattmo 

reached the ^Dardanelles im May v 2510^ Ml 

preseneo fdt. The // Vengeance ?’ , was mimed by.niloii^do that 
day; the old battleship /' Ttiilmph ’’ 

Gaba Tepe was hit by two torpedom at X2;30 
turtle in nine miputes with a lose pf over 2^^ Two days 
later (May 27) the ’ ? Majestic,’risnsu>mlwg the tW 

Straits; was hit and capsbed with tbe lossof 4P men. whole 
system of naval bombardment recdved aileyem^l^^ thougbit 
was not till Aug. 13# when the “ Royal Edward ??vwai»nnk neag 
Kos by HBi 4^ that the transports l^gan to suffer; ; } 

By tbisi time another counter to thersubmarine had been fo^ndl 
in the decoy ship, whose early type consisted -of trawlers. 0^ 
vessels with submarines in tow. Three submarines were sunk te 
this way during the summcc of 1915 (U40 on June 23 by Csai 
U23 on July 20 by C37, and U36 on July 24 by ; the ‘/Brinep 
Charles ”). Aug. 19 30x5 saw the destruction in the<approach:tb 
St George’s Channel by the decoy ship Bamtong/’ of 
while she was attacking the ^ * Nicosian.” Several: : German 
sailors had boarded the latter vessel, and the American cattlemen^ 

I in her, when they saw the submarine disappear, fellotn them and 
I threw them overboard. Germany gave vent to a roar of indignkT 
tion, undisturbed by the fact that the very day/IJa; was.aunk 
U'34 (Schneider) met the White Star liner “ Arabic outward 
bound off the south of Ireland and sank her without warning with 
the loss of 44 lives. Indignation in America flamed up anew; 
Again at, great headquarters von Tirpitz wrestled, with the 
Chancellor and again the Chancellor won, the day. Tbeiusepf 
decoy ships aind defensively armed merchantmen, by increasing 
the danger of coining to the surface, provided the German naval 
staff with a strong argument for unrestricted warfare, , but the 
imperial decision went in favour of the Chancellor, and ordera 
were issued on Aug. 30 that no liners were to be sunk w^thouitt 
warning and due regard for the safety of passengers. This was a 
bitter blow toi the partisans of submarine warfare, and; Adml, 
Bachmanny the chief of the naval staff, who had not been con^ 
sulted'on the issue, resigned and was succeeded by Adml. yon 
Holtzendorff. The commander-in-chief of tli^ i fleet; 

Adml. vOn Pohl, also asked to be relieved, but to no purpose^ 
He was told he did not understand the politidal sitmtion. Did 
Sept. 20 1915 further orders were issued to suspend submarine 
warfare on :tlie west coast and in the Channel. The c|inB|>aign 
now languished in British waters. From Sept. 19x5 tPiEeb. 4916 
acti vity against merchant shipping practicaEy ceasi^fn; the; Bight 
and Was transferred to the Meditermnean. ^ ‘ ' 

puririg the year Feb. 1915 to J4hr 
and neutral ships had been sunk by submariiues 
tonnage of 1,059,14; tons,; of these 025 (y^49 Brit- 

ish, r54 of which had bocn sunk in the hiedi^rrancan., I 
60 merchant ^ips had been sunk without warning dnri^.^e 
year and 17 submarines had been destroyed, an aver^O.Oj^'Oifjf 
submarine for43 ‘/I ships. , ; . • , , / . , , i,j 

, JBdUic ^ — Meanwhile British submarines had actjiyf 

in the Baltic and tho Dardanelles, where a grpat J^ddihad opo^ 
to British heroism. In the Balt^, E9 (Comdr,^ MJax Hortpn),4^d 
EiXComdr. N, F. j-auronce) were th® Arst to penetratp 
rgtSf nnd proved a, yMuable; to the 

Essen’s) iorqe. Qn July 2 1915, wheq ithc Russians ^ 
mineloyei? “ Albatross,?’ ^*9 sent tw torpedoes 
cruiser “ Pripz Adalbert ” and drpve her back to portj. Qn 
4 19x5 £13 ran ashore on the Danish ^slfLnd of Salthohn whj^ 
passing the Sound. Before the 24 hours given by the 
to get off hod, elapsed two (^rman destroyera appqa^^ed 
opening fire on, her;, killed half the crew, an acjfe, which djd 
unavenged. The Qermans at the rime wqre ma^U^ dete.^mw^ 
attempt toioroe the Qulf of Biga with a view to operafif^ cm 
R^uasian flhnkf #nd rim; battie-cimiiem of the 
with tho ^9^ BatrifBjSquadron and a M 
been lent ioi;,tWs purpose by the High $ea how Ajj^ 

p^md^on the scene, and the yery day tlmt |ix3|X0Gmy^jit6 
deadly hail of hrq lept a toipedo Mfn the bgtjde-cfui^r /' |M#V/ 

ri^port.; J , , 1 





Winter' BM' nbtf'ftdpHhc metivity* the 

49t5' E 9 ftlKl^ E *9 (©wliiteiiW; K: 
Gl^ie) oreMnido fmn linto 

^Wi^deri) ’ to (^fibiiitiyf 'ahd Ivetwaeft Octi a cmd 
la^|ie>C}^r]^ab ste^morg in it The “ Pritta: Ajdalt)ert 
tad Wtta gttljllfi by Ei on Nov. and on < Bee/ xa^ tbd l^ t cfuiter 

were sent to tbe bottom: Tbe 
Gorinane now eet te work vigo^^ to devite counter measures. 
Mtee&lds were laid in the Sound off Bxdgden) in thle Flifit>»Riime 
at*\he southern end of the passage on the Swedhih sldo and at 
faisterbo; an dd battleship was stationed to defend them;; tor* * 
pedo ffotfllas were despatched to patrol the entrance to the 
BaltiOy and convoy flotillas wem organized for the Swedish trade 
wjth the rdsulll that BritiBh fiubmarine activity suffered a severe 
diOCk/and thd difliculty of entering thh'Boltlc was greatly in-^ 
cneased. 1^ submarines there was also seriously 

himj^rfed by the inability of the Russian dockyards to cope with 
theird^hiatids^ an utmlstakablcindication of the probable failure 
of 'ahy' attempt to conduct a big campaign in that sea. 

t'Aa 'M^krrcpH/eanj^liti the Mediterranean the ability of 
submarines to assist the ‘Dardanelles campaign by interfering 
With tTurkish transport iin the Sea of Marmora was fully realized j 
but the passage of the Dardanelles was not an easy proposition. 
Twenty-seven miles long with ia width of only a mile in the famous 
Narrows (the iMi. stretch between Ghanafc and Nagara) lent 
itseB easily to defbncc) and could be transformed into a veritable 
trapi fbr submarines. It is impossible to give the details of every 
passage where e vejy passage was an heroic venturci Lt.-Comdr. 
NdHnah Holbrook had made the passage on Dec, n 1914 in 
Btt and torpedoed ah old battleship, the Messidiyeh.’* £15 
(Lt;*Goindr. T. S. Brodie) was now the first to go up on April 15, 
but grounded in Refez Bay (on the Asiatic side some to m. up) 
a^d’ Was lost, his ship being torpedoed later by a picket boat 
under !LtJ-*Comdr. Eric Robinson, to prevent it falling into the 
hands of the Turks. E14 ^Lt.-Comdr. E. C. Boyle) followed, 
passing Ghanak on the surface and running submerged for forty- 
fOUf hours: She sank three ships, including the transport Gul 
Gemel with 6,ooo troops, bringing her commander a V.C. 
AE'2 (Lt.-Gomdr. H. H. G. Stoker) made the passage on April 
dicing under the minefields, but on the 30th broke surface 
suddenly, and coming under fire was forced to the surface and 
sunk; On^ May i the French submarine ‘‘ Joule ” attempted the 
passage ahd succumbed to amine, Eit (Lt.-Comdr. M. E. 
Nasmith) passed safely at the end of May, sank 10 ships^ pene- 
trated into the Bosporus and torpedoed the transport “ Stem- 
bdill and an ammunition ship there. Passing RiiidBahr on his 
way back, her commander found a large mine perched in the 
bdWi which he dropped neatly by dipping and going astern, > and 
Won a V.G. irt its place. Eia (Lt.-Gomdr. Kenneth M. Bruce), 
Ey (I^t.-Comdr. A. D. Cochrane), Ea (Comdr. David Stocks) > 
Eib (Lt.-Comdr. C. H. WarrenV and Hi (Lt. Wilfred Pirie) 
fblldwcd, doing the same heroic work in difficult and dangerous 
Waters: Ef4 Wes up again in July and sank 22 ships, great and 
shiafi, including a 5,000-ton steamer on Aug, 7, and clearing the 
see of Marmora. HC was assisted in this task by Eii, who sank 
tfie old battleship Hairredin Barbarossa ” the same day and 
Ac tteniiports ^^ CJhiob ” aiid *‘Samsoun” with the ammunition 
ships Ebpahain and Tenedos ** a week or so later. By this 
iSme a poweriiil barrage had been laid at Nagata, greatly in- 
creasing the risk of the passage. The French submarine **Mar- 
lipttC ^'^encounteredanonemy submarine and Was sunk (July a6) 
E2 bU her Way in got badly entangled in the Nagara ob- 
Ari^lon, but managed after tb minutes* plunging about to get 
(ileak Ey Was not sd fortubate. Going up on Aug. 4 sbo got 
Cnmkshed in the nets, and after; the explosion of three mines in 
hei* Vlcirilty was fOrced to the surface and sunki Ei 2, Who followed 
Ih Sept;, remained up 40 days with E20 and Hi in her company 
lor amm^andt^ On the way down she fouled a net 

ifl the down to 245 te., with ihe hydroplanes 

jambed and the conning tower flooded; finally she struck the 
fMlIi teodringa at Kilid^ Bahr which swept away the entangle- 
mimfsM though 'Chebteke^imiface and oatee 


tto’Whi^ thtbugh.^^^ The French'siAmaribe ^'Turquoi was ennk ^ 
^ and a final t01 of Brith^ Wga 

tekenjn (tt, -Comdr, C. Jil Warreiu wji^ch M;ayi^:tim to 
stratagem alter passing through the Narrows.] W the help 
Of an Allied Code piObably taken frofm a ca|%tilred submairine 
she was inveigled to a rendezvous and tori>edoed hy Dfita' 6tt 
Nov, 6. Er I: teibained jgip a ,reoor 4 period of 48 days ibd 
Deo:,.iainkin^j4fi ships of different sizes* The last sulmarino to 
make the hazardous passage was £2, which was recalled on Jan; 
2, a b^ek before the final evacuation, and got safely through. 

Fpr the pter part of tho year ioi S two submarines had ^ibalty 
been working in the 3 ea of Marmora at a time. Altogether some, 
32 passages had been mOde or attempted by submarines, and 
though th^ hkd ificiirrcd the loSs of 7 of Aeir number (E15, 
AIly^ E;, E20, “ Joujie,” Mariottc ” and ''Turquoise,^* their 
efforts had met with a large degree of success. The Sea of 
Marmora had been made unsafe, the Turks had been forced to 
send their troops by a roundabout routO^by rail to Rodosti and 
then a . three days’ march to Gallipoli. Their tale of losses in- 
eluded two oM battleships, one destroyer, 1 2 sloops and small 
crafty 7 transports, and no less than 197 vessels of all sorts and 
sizes, steam and sail, of which 36 were over 1^006 tons. This was 
the end of the Dardanelles submarine campaign, whose record 
fills a 1 golden page in the annals of the navy; ' 

In the autumn of 1915, when activity in British waters di- 
minished, five 'more German submarines were sent to the 
Mediterranean. With them went Max Valentinei^ in ^38 and 
Arnauld dc la Periere in U35, two of the most distinguished 
German submarine comibandcrs. The result was immediately 
evident. Valentiner, on his way from Gibraltar to Cattaro alone 
sank a round dozen of ships, including the Italian liner: An- 
cona*’ with a Ibss iof over 200 lives, and the sinkings hdi the 
Mediterranean in Nov; went up toi 23 chiefly off Crete, Malta and 
Tunis. They were nearly all merchant ships. No more mCn of 
war fell to them, and out of 242 transports only thrco were lost, 
the “ Royal Edward” (Aug. 13, loss of life 955), Ramazan ” 
(Sept. 19) and the ‘‘Marquette ’’ on Oct. 23, On Dec. 30 X915 
Valentiner sank the P. & O. liner “ Persia ” (7,974 tons) off 
Crete without warning with a loss of 334 lives, but Germany 
refused to admit, that it was one of her submarines and tried to 
transfer the responsibility to Austria. This brought the year 
1915 to an end, a year fertile in hope and speculation, begetting 
vkst promises of further success. To all Germany the future of 
her navy lay beneath the waters, though few could read the 
riddle as far as the bottom of Scapa Flow. 


Types of Gertfidn Submarines . — A short digression may be inserted 
here on the general typts and characteristics of German submarines. 
Thic^ comprised four main classes — converted mercantile® (Deutsch- 
land cla^ss), U boats, DB and UC. The converted mercantile num- 


bered a bare half-dozen (U151-U155) and were used chiefly off the 
Azores and iii roi8 off the coast of America. They were about 213 
ft. long, large, slow and clumsy, going about nine knots only on the 
surface, but capable of remaining out for throe to five months. They 
had a gpod armament of two 5*9-in. gups, six torpedo tubes (4 bow. 
2 beam) and 30 torpedoes^. The U boats were the principal type, and 
were large boats which did most of their work in thO Atlantic 
approaches. They were 210-225 ft; long, could go 144-17 kiiots on 
the surface, and 8-9 knots submerged. They could only tnaintem 
this speed submerged, for an hour or so, but could (^ntinue at a speed 
of about two knots for as much as 48 hours; then, like all submarines, 
they had to come to the surface and recharge their batteries with the 
help of their Dietel motors. They carried two gims (usually one 4*1 
in. and one< 22>>pounder), with 4 to 6 torpedo tubes and 6 to 12 
torpedoes, and remained out generally from j25^30 days. There was 
also a* speaal class pf U minelayers, which originally numbered yo, 
viz. :U 7 i-tJ 8 p, carrying 36 mines and 2 torpedoes. They had only a 
single null and i^re slow boats, rarely cruising at more than 5 knots. 
Though the work on the west coast of Scotland and off the Dutch 
coast in 1918 was done by these boats they were not as a class ,v«v 
suqcossfuh aod by 1918 there were oply 5 pf them left. The Uo 
boats .were originally built for coastal work, and the first if w^ere 
small Ixiats capable! of being sent In sections overland. . The ‘earlier 
boats toukl remain out from 7-^14 dkyd,Uhe later boats frohi 14-24 
days; They carried one gun forward; (a 4*1 in. or aa-pounder) ana 
the earlier boats 2 to 6 torpedoes, which were incream to j.t.ubes 
(4 bow, t stern) and ip torpedoes in the latpr type. ' The* UC bOats 
Wete estentialfy minelayei^,^ one 22-fmnndbr forward, 3 

tubes with 4 to 6 torpkioes, and ‘i 5 mines. Tbiy imnatee^ out 
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Campeeigf^ (tf /pid'^The year iQtd was marked by another 
long-drawn*oiit controversy between the German Chancellor and 
the naVai staff. The Chancellor stood out against unresttkted 
naval warfare (that is sinking at sight) ; the naval staff fought 
for it. Nor were their arguments lacking in force. Ifasubmaiine 
came to the surface lat a distance a shipi could ( run away^ if it 
rose close at hand it was exposed to fire Iroih an armed xnerchant*. 
m&in or decoy shifi. In Jan. iprd the Gonrkn naval staff pre- 
sented a memorandum claiming that unrestricted warfare would 
force England to make peace in six months; It/ stated that from 
Feb, toOct; iprs one or twosteamer®, averaging 4^8 5 tons, had 
been stink dally by each submarinej This was an exaggerated^ 
cstifinate, for the figures for British ships ih 1915 were mbre neariy 
one^third of a skip per submarine per dty; but onl this basis they 
calculated a loss of 6jf ,ooo tons a month, at which rate it was 
eitimatod that England would be reduced to her knees in sbt 
months. A definitive audiehce took place at Great Head4 
quarters on March 6 1916, when it was decided to posCpone its 
executbn till April t in order to briiig all posriblb means of 
persuasion to hear on the United States m< the atltemirt to recon- 
cile them to the idea. 

Von Tirpitz, in despair at the continual frustration of his 
plans, resigned^ and his place was taken by Adml. von Caj>ellc. 
Five days before the prescribed date UB18 (Steinbrinck) tor^ 
pedoed the,^* Sussex ** on March 34 iqifion her way from Fdke- 
stono toiDieppo with 25 American citizens dn board; and thpngh 
she remained affoat^ the iorb|)art of the ves^ was blown up and' 
some So passengers were killed and injured. America’s patibnee: 


now came Jo an end, a^dipn -/Vpril 18 President \yitepn threatened 
to break off dipiomatic relations* The Gerinan Government 
gave way, and abandoning the idea of ruthless warfare issued an 
order oh April 2$ precluding submaritles from sinking any 
chant ^ip at sight,; and r^Ciuiring them in their ^ai; a|4ih*?t 
to act in strict accordance with the methods prescribed by pi^ze 
law; which entailed stopping a ship, examining her papers and 


giving all the crew* if nd passengers ah opportunity to leave her' 
befhreprbicecdmgto'a^^ ’ . 

, Meanwhile chfef ^ the nav^ staff at Berlin had issued an 

order,’ which cdhie into Oorcte on Feb. iq* iglib, that armed mer-i 
chantihen wete-ro be regk^ed as warsMps,'ia«i(d the attenrion^^ 
GeVhJi^n subhiaMne chhxth^iAijem wa‘s c!alfct:| ' tb- i ' !ciaxi?e iti We; 
pri^e regulations under wh^ merchanfmeii, which 
attack a German or' neutral ship were to be regarded aa pimtcai 
This fbudd its sfecjdel dnf 'MhrCh if 8, when Capf ; Fryhtt in hfe ship 
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atn esttensive bmrage waS)bmf)ti]iaid Off rtho ylMgian coast 
1 34 ) BoVef Wlrol4 VicthAdigd* SknReginiddT 

i Thift wasaw^^tt on a Urge StWJe.ko.oope with the euhmariiw W) 
a ocrimbmatiou eff mims Andmiueigettf. it^nsioted of scmieiiSBi.' 
of moewed netsifitted With Of binisaesv^upported'by^^ 
mnniag parallel to andwbo«lt;t« Inti off the Belgian coasil.; It iWWi! 
comfpieleihy!May 7 iqlzd andjA patfcd^fwaa mamtainfedw ill^h 
! day^ f roml May to Qctobfsr* , It is xliffimilt to icStlmbate it» . p^isi^ 
value, for 4he I diminished activity tOscribed' to- it^at .Opypr <waai 
undoubtedly due to itbe oesoatiem olrsnlbmarine operations f Pni 
political groEunds frbm May torSept xoai^;' Nff r doubt it, ima^, 
work more idifficidt for' Flan<temsubimuiucavbi^ wecei 

j poor and ndtoriously ineffective* 1 A sirigle boat ; (PBai) ,..waa> 
destroyed' in its vieinhiy the dayilt was-luM^ laoi^e < 
thrown fromia drifter^ the Gleaner dl the Sea/ ; (AnPthei (UJito) * 

' ran into it.and took eight hou«9 tp clear with <uet mines axplpdiug 
; aH round her, and though the work entailed in tbe Wrage\de- 
jserves a generous meed of praiise no submarine wa$ «ntually> 
dtstroyed by it in 191^, aud it certainly never , prevented the 
entry and exit of the Flanders boats- i ■ ; ’ i 

Steinbrinck, of the Fknders fiotilk^ was now: sent to, cruise in 
the Channel to; report on the feaaibiltty of, warfare on the, lineal 
of prize law, which involved the stoppage and due warning of 
ships before destruction. His report was unfavourable, rand 
ing the sunimer the Flanders boats worked, only on the E. c^st* 1 
Sdiecr meanwhile used his Bight flotiffas (reinforced wil^ 
Flanders iboats) in fiect Cperatiolis, of Which the mo^ impprianti 
were these of Jutland and Aug, 19, when the “ Nottingham ’f , 
and “ Falmouth *’ were sunk by U53 and U6fi. It waa.pn this 
latter occasion that E 23 (Lt.-Comdr. Robert Turner) ^tprpedoodf 
the German battleship “ Westfalen ?’ onits wayoutof thcBigkt^ 
This was at 3 :30 a.m., and on rising to the surface later at tpao^ 
A.M. he reported the German fleet to the C.dn-C,, thm somC} 
i8o;m. off,; an incident which first brought into promiimnoe the; 
posribiiities of the . submarine in fleet reconnai^pce work.) 
During the summer the chief of the German naval staff was try^ 
i ing to persuade ScheeT to modify his “ harsh prpfesfiional con^ 
ception ” of submarine warfare, and resume restricted war against 
commerce in accordance with prize law. The Moditerranean 
submarines bad continued working on these lines with good rcr 
; suits;, the Flanders flotilk had recommenced on , a small scak 
;in Sopt. rgrb, and the Operations in concert with , the fleet bad* 
only resulted in the sinking of two light cruisers^ The ‘M)cut$ph* 
land,”' under Capti Paul Ednig, tried a trading venture, ajerpsa 
i the Atlantic during the summer, reaching Aipawa on Jfuly 9 
and returning on Aug. 23 with a cargo of rubber, mqkel, anfl )dun, 
but the “ Breitien ’’ which foUowedfberiin Sept, was lost.? jUs^rf 
Undef Lt^Comdr. Huns Rose, a skilful 'and cbivalroua comi 

imaswkr, ;Cr 0 s 8 ed'the Atlantic .(leaving: on Sept* 17 and arrivipgs 

I on Oct. 7 ) and aunk five merch$»ntmcn off Newport News, Tfea 
Deutschland 7 made/ a. second trip across, arriving , in 
' London on Nov.^iiand reaebiug Germany safely op Qop,. aoit 92 ifl>> 
There her mercantile career ended^' and she w,^s flttod, puli[< as,, 

; aubmarineiof-^r and went off to work in the, Azores^ 

i too became a sphere Of aclivity for a time, and seven j^ipa WOmi 
; sunk them in Oct.r but the/initia{ $u<H:es6:did not iqont^u^, 
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of unrestricted warfare in Hindenburg and Ludeiid^. Th6 
topic was again discussed on Sept. 3 1916 at Great Headquarters 
at Pless in the presence of the Chancellor, Hindenburg, Luden- 
dorif and Adml. von Holtzendorff, and it was hnally decided td 
postpone it till an effort had been made to come to terms. Then 
followed the note of Dec. 12 2916 calling on the Allies to avoid 
further bloodshed, and on Dec. 22 the naval staff presented 
another memorandum in which it was hoped to reduce British 
shipping by 39% in five months, on a basis of 600,000 tons 
monthly, an estimate which turned out to be excessive, for by 
June 1917 British shipping had been reduced only from 18-2 to 
r6*6 million tons, a reduction of only 9* i %. The offer to negoti- 
ate was rejected by the Allies, and it was decided on Jan. 9 
to commence unrestricted warfare on Feb. 1 1917. All Germany 
was waiting for the decision. The Reichstag listened to the 
Chancellor’s announcement in breathless silence, and on Feb. 3 
the American ambassador left Berlin. Germany now had 148 
submarines, of which 28 were in the Mediterranean and some 20 
in Flanders. She had commenced with 28 and had lost 31- The 
repairs incurred at Jutland, the provision of patrol vessels and 
the vacillations of policy had reacted on submarine building, and 
von Capelle had only laid down 90 boats to Tirpitz’s 186, but 
during 1917 269 more were ordered and it was hoped to keep 
pace with the demand. The barred zone announced by Germany 
on Jan. 31 1917 in which all shipping was liable to be sunk 
extended roughly from Terschelling (Holland) to Udsire (Norway), 
thence to the Faroe Is. and passing down the meridian of long. 
20® W., 350 m. from the coast of Ireland, went on to Finisterre. 
It also included the Mediterranean with the exception of its 
western portion round Majorca and a narrow track 20 m. wide 
as far as Greece. The area round Archangel was added to it 
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in March 1917, and on Jan. ii 1918 it was extended te the 
meridian of long. 30® W., 720 m. from the coast of Ireland, and 
two large areas were added round the Azores and C. Verde Is. 

The effects of the new campaign were quickly felt. The sys- 
tem under which traffic approached Great Britain on routes 
patrolled by ships and trawlers with a sprinkling of destroyers 
proved incapable of meeting the emergency. Losses of Allied 
merchant ships rose from 171 in Jan. to 234 in Feb., 281 in March 
and 373 in April. This was the black month of the war. At 
this rate one ship in every four that left British shores did not 
xxxii. — 20 


return, and by Nov. 1917 the irreducible margin bf shipping 
would probably have been reached. The effects were most 
severely felt in the Channel, Mediterranean and the routes south 
6f Ireland (called the Fastnet and Scilly approaches), which were 
strewn mth the hulls of sunken ships. The outlook was dark and 
perplexing to those who saw the Grand Fleet remaining mistress 
of a sea which was becoming a cemetery for British shipping, and 
had not realized the fact that the battle fleets were becoming 
subsidiary factors in a new form of the guerre dc course. The 
efforts to deal with the situation took a threefold form. Firstly, 
a convoy system (see Convoy) was introduced involving the 
escort of merchant shipping at sea and the control of all shipping 
movements; secondly, the naval staff was reorganized so as to 
insure a due status for the convoy system, and a planning section 
and anti-submarine division were added to it (see Admiralty 
Administration); thirdly, invention and research were speeded 
up in the technical fields of mines, depth charges and hydro- 
phones. These efforts were successful. Gradually the losses of 
ships went down and the losses of submarines crept up. 

The enemy’s operations can only be broadly described; his 
principal areas were the approaches to the Channel and Irish 
Sea, the North Sea (particularly off the Yorks, coast), the Chan- 
nel and Mediterranean. The number of submarines operating 
varied. As a rule there might be two or three (converted mercan- 
tile) operating in the Azores and on the Dakar (W. Africa) coast, 
8 or 9 U boats in the Atlantic approach (from longitude 7® to 
12® W.) and on their way there and back, 4 or 3 (including a 
couple of Flanders UC) in the Channel and its approach, with 
3 UB (Flanders) and 2 UC (Flanders) in the North Sea. In the 
Mediterranean there were usually 4 to 6 submarines at work, 
including i or 2 on the N. African coast, i or 2 round Italy, i 
perhaps off Salonika, 2 off Egypt, Syria and Crete. This gives 
a total of some 23-30 submarines at work. The tonnage sunk per 
submarine varied. Curiously enough the average bag was con- 
siderably more in the time of restricted warfare than it was in 
1917-8. In the former period it was probably something like 
16,000 tons a trip. U49 on her first trip in Nov. 1916 in the 
Channel and Bay of Biscay sank 40,000 tons, and Forstmann, 
Arnauld de la Pericre and Max Valcntincr in the Mediterranean 
thought little of 20,000 tons a trip in 1916. But in 1917 the 
average bag was probably not much more than 8,000 tons for a 
U boat and 3,000 for a UB or UC. In the North Sea in Jan. 1918 
a U boat was fairly fortunate to get 4,000 tons, and in the Chan- 
nel 6,000 tons had become a fair bag. 

Progress of Counter Measures . — In the anti-submarine cam- 
paign great progress was made in technical devices, and larger 
depth charges were supplied in greater quantities. Type D charge 
(300 lb. T.N.T.) entirely superseded type D* (120 lb.), and 
the output was increased. Destroyers carried five or six instead 
of one or two; .some were equipped with as many as 20 or 30, 
and the number of submarines sunk by depth charges rose from 
8 in 1917 to 15 in 1918. Decoys (generally designated Q ships) 
continued effective in 1917, and five submarines were sunk by 
them during the year. These were merchant ships manned with a 
trained crew and armed with guns carefully concealed by special 
devices. On a submarine opening fire the ship would stop and a 
portion of the crew called the ** panic party ” took to the boats, 
lowering them carelessly and hurriedly in the hope that the sub- 
marine would approach and board the vessel. If she did the 
bulwarks fell and a deadly fire was poured into her at close 
quarters. Capt. Gordon Campbell was the most successful 
exponent of this stratagem. U38 fell to his ship, the Pargust,” 
on Feb. 17 1917 off the southwest of Ireland, and UC29 was sunk 
by her on June 7 in the same area, bringing him a V.C. His last 
ship, the ** Dunraven,” sank on Aug. 10 after a heroic action 
with U61, in which the after gun’s crew remained steady at their 
post with the poop blazing under them and were blown up with 
the gun rather than betray the nature of their ship. The “ Prize,” 
(Lt. Wm. Sanders) and the ** Stonecrop ” (Comdr. Morris 
Blackwood) were also gallant ships, the former sinking U88 out 
In the Atlantic on Sept. 17 and both being sunk by submarines. 
By Sept. 1917 the decoy had lost its efficacy, though four were 
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Still in use in the early part of 1918. From first to last it achieved 
the destruction of 13 submarines with the loss of some 20 decoy 
ships, great and small, some like the “ Thdze ” and “ Vala ” 
with all hands. Its place was now taken by the seaplane and P 
boat. The latter were low boats not easily seen in mist or at 
dawn and were responsible for no less than four submarines in 
1917. Aircraft now began to be really effective, and in 19x7 six 
submarines succumbed to the 300-lb. bombs of large Handley- 
Pages in the ^uthern portion of the North Sea. British sub- 
marines too were constantly on patrol, and were able to count 
six submarines to their credit by the end of the year (G 13 sank 
UC43 off the Shetlands March 10; E54 U81 in the Atlantic May i ; 
D7 U45 north of Ireland Sept. 12; E45 UC79, Oct. 19; £52 UC63 
Nov. I, in the North Sea, and Cis IJC65 Nov. 3, in the Chan- 
nel). The hydrophone, an instrument designed to detect sub- 
marines by sound waves under water, also developed greatly, 
but was more useful as a detector and in controlled mincffclds 
than in actual pursuit. 

The whole system of staff work was overhauled. Direction of 
convoys became one of the principal functions of the naval staff 
and the machinery of Intelligence was adjusted in this light. 
Intelligence of first-rate imjwrtancc derived from wireless di- 
rcctionals had hitherto been shrouded in secrecy and locked away 
in drawers for the edification of the very few. The director of 
Naval Intelligence (Rear-Adml. Sir W.R. Hall) at last obtained 
control of it, and spread it abroad and circulated it to every 
command. The movements of all enemy submarines hitherto 
veiled in secrecy were displayed on a great chart in the Convoy 
room, and subjected to careful analysis by the new Plans Section. 
In Oct. 1917 this division prepared a large mine-net operation 
based on careful observation of submarine tracks in September. 
In spite of bad weather and unfavourable circumstances three 
large submarines (Uso, U66 and U106) found their way into the 
minefield and were sunk, causing a scare in the Bight which sent 
submarines round by the Kattegat for the first time. 

Plans were prepared too for mining the Bight, but it was not 
till Sept. 1917 that the new mines were ready in sufficient quan- 
tity. Gradually the whole strength of the High Sea fleet had to 
be concentrated on getting submarines in and out. An armada 
of minesweepers, barrier breakers, escort forces and outpost forces 
were constantly at work trying to keep a passage open for them 
along ways which extended as far as 150 m. from Heligoland. I 
Dover still remained a thorn in the flesh. The cessation of sub- 
marine activity in April 1916 had been erroneously attributed 1 
there to the Belgian coast barrage, and a similar barrage had | 
accordingly been laid across the Straits in the latter part of 1916. 
It was composed of mine-nets 60 ft. deep with a minefield in 
support. But the mines were of the old defective design. They 
dragged into the nets, sank British ships, and had to be swept 
up in June and July 1917. The barrage entailed enormous labour 
but did not close the Straits, and from Feb. to Nov. 1917 enemy 
submarines passed at the rate of at least 24 passages a month. 
This was a serious matter, for the Dover passage saved a Flanders 
boat eight days on the double journey to the Channel approach 
out of its trip of 14 days, and a Bight boat six days out of its trip 
of 25 days. In Oct. the whole question became acute, for Flan- 
ders boats were responsible for some 22 ships a month in the 
Channel. The proper antidote was a strong minefield, and the 
vice-admiral at Dover had suggested in July 1917 laying a deep 
minefield from the Varne to Gris Nez, but the new mines were 
not ready and could nftt be supplied to Dover till Nov, It was 
partly laid on Nov. 21, but it w’as not constantly and intensively 
patrolled so as to make the submarines dive, with the result that 
between Nov. 2x and Dec. 821 submarines made the passage in 
safety. This was a severe disappointment, and instructions were 
sent to establish a strong patrol equipped with flares and search- 
lights to force the submarines down. This was done to a limited 
extent, and on the 19th the new minefield took its first toll in 
UB56. But difficulties arose in the execution of the plans and 
the urgency was so acute that before the end of the month Rear- 
Adml, Sir Roger Keyes, Director of Plans, was sent to Dover to 
assume the command, and the next four months saw nine sub- 
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marines destroyed in the Dover area. By Feb. 1918 the Bight 
boats had ceased to use the Straits, and by May the activity of 
the Flanders boats in the Channel had been enormously reduced; 
the blocking of Zeebrugge contributed to this result, and the 
losses in the Channel were reduced to six a month, the minefields 
laid by the Flanders boats falling from 404 in 19^7 to 64 in 1918. 

The year 1918 saw the commencement of a much more am- 
bitious scheme — the Northern Barrage — which aimed at nothing 
less than mining with 120,000 mines the huge stretch of 240 m. 
between the Orkneys and Norway, Mineswjseping and 
Minelaying.) This was really an immense task, complicated by 
a deep gut some 60 m. wide on the Norwegian side where the 
depths ran to 150 fathoms. The credit for its conception and 
execution lies largely with Adml. Sims and the U.S. navy. It 
was an American enterprise performed by American sailors in 
American minelayers. As it was only commenced in April and 
was barely completed in Oct. its value is difficult to appraise, but 
the loss of some half-a-dozcn boats can be attributed to it in 
Sept, and Oct. 1918. United States destroyers too were doing 
invaluable work in escorting convoys, and had been doing it ever 
since May 1917, during the dark months of 1917 when destroyers 
were more valuable than battleships. 

The losses in the Mediterranean had given rise to serious con- 
cern, and the First Lord (Sir Eric Geddes) and the director of 
Naval Intelligence proceeded there in person to arrange for an 
extensive reorganization of the commander-in-chief’s staff. Its 
clear waters, too deep for mines, and its regular tracks had been 
an ideal hunting ground for submarines. During 1917 only two 
German submarines had been lost there, and in the black month 
of April 1917 the Mediterranean had supplied one-fifth of the 
tonnage sunk. The arrival of some 14 Japanese destroyers in the 
summer brought the losses down about 10%, but in Dec. 1917, 
when vigorous action had greatly reduced the losses at home, the 
Mediterranean was still contributing 147,000 tons a month or 
over one-third of the whole. The convoy system was now intro- 
duced in the Mediterranean, the Otranto barrage was estab- 
lished and reinforced, and in May 1918 no fewer than four sub- 
marines were destroyed there. The effect of these measures was 
soon felt. Our losses in that sea were reduced from 95 ships a 
month in the last quarter of 1917 to an average of 43 in July, 
Aug. and Sept. 1918. 

I'hc U-boat zone had been extended to the Azores in Nov. 
1917, and one or two boats had been working regularly there 
with fair results and comparative immunity till May ii 1918 
when U 1 54 was torpedoed by E35 about 150 m. west of Cape 
St. Vincent, an exploit directly due to improved intelligence. 

Adml. von Capclle had been confident that his submarines 
would be able to prevent the U.S.A. troops reaching Europe, but 
actually not a single transport was lost up to Feb. 5 1918, when 
the ** Tuscania ** was torpedoed with a loss of only 44 lives out 
of 2,404. To stop the ceaseless flow of troops four large sub- 
marines were sent across the Atlantic, but though they destroyed 
over 60 ships they did not get a single loaded transport, and 
U156 was lost in the Northern Barrage on her way home. On 
July 19 1918 the great liner “ Justicia,’^ 32,234 tons, was hit by a 
torpedo from UB64 at 2:30 p.m. off the Skcrryvorc (Scotland, W. 
coast), and attacked again by U54 and UB124 the next morning. 
A whole armoury of depth charges was dropped round UB124 
by the “ Marne and other destroyers, forcing her to the sur- 
face to surrender. All this time the mining of the Heligoland 
Bight went steadily on with the help of the gallant 20th Destroyer 
Flotilla (Capt. Berwick Curtis), and its exits were occasionally 
entirely closed. The Flanders flotilla felt the full force of the 
increased activity at Dover and suffered heavily. In Jan. 1918 
it numbered 29 boats; it lost no less than 24 during the year and 
its strength dropped to 13. By the middle of 1918 it had earned 
the dread name of the ** Drowning Flotilla,” and its boats could 
reckon on a life of only three or four trips. 

The Kattegat still remained open. In April 1918 a deep 
minefield was laid there, and had it been possible to keep it 
patrolled the submarines would have had to face another serious 
danger. How far this was practicable is a moot point. 



SUBMARINE 

The reports of destruction in 19x8 gradually began to fall into 
four categories. Either a mine demolished the boat wholesale, 
or an aeroplane swooped down on it with 3oo4b, bombs, or a 
volley of depth charges forced it to the surface, or a torpedo 
from a British submarine brought its career to a sudden end. 
Depth charges competed with mines as the principal instrument 
of destruction (destroyers and patrols 39%, mines 30%); then 
came the submarine 8%, with aircraft a bad last. 

It is impossible to narrate the long story of destruction. UB8t 
may be mentioned as an eacample of the unenviable career of a 
German submarine. On her way down Channel on Dec. 2 1917 
she struck a mine off the Owers (near Portsmouth) and water 
began to enter by the stern. An attempt was made to bring her 
to the surface, but the after-tanks would not blow and her stern 
sank to the bottom in 90 feet. The gauges showed the bows to be 
out of water, and with the boat lying at an angle of about 60® 
a torpedo was lowered from the bow tube, and a man rammed 
up its narrow length. The sea cap was opened cautiously and it 
was found that the mouth of the tube was a couple of feet above 
water. Men were rammed carefully up and seven men had 
dragged themselves painfully out, only to find the cold so bitter 
and the strain so great that most of them elected to go back and 
join those who were seeking oblivion and death in the oxygen 
flasks. r32 patrolling in the vicinity saw the bows above water, 
but in the endeavour to get alongside the wind and waves 
bumped her against the submarine, which went to the bottom, 
leaving only a solitary survivor. Two little drifters contributed 
their quota to the tale. On April 17 1918 a little drifter, the 

Pilot Me,” whose jolly name was in itself an omen of success, 
working in the North Channel, suddenly sighted the periscope of 
UB82, 150 ft. off, and turning quickly dropped four depth charges 
on it. The submarine came up at an angle of 45®, and three 
other drifters, the “ Young Fred,” “ Look Sharp ” and ” Light,” 
all opened fire on her. She went down and the Young Fred ” 
dropped four depth charges on her, bringing her to a final end. 

Statistics of Submarine Warfare . — ^Thc dreary dreadful tale of 
ships sunk and attacked is too long to give (for dates and names 
see Admiralty Return of British Merchant and Fishing Vessels 
Captured or Destroyed^ Aug. 1919, H.C. 199). It includes the 
names of nine hospital ships, all, with one exception, large ships 
whose character was unmistakable (“ Asturias ” March 20 1917, 
Channel, beached, 44 lives lost; Gloucester Castle ” March 30 
1917, Channel, towed in; Donegal ” April 17 1917, Channel, 
sunk, 41 lost; ** Guildford Castle” April 10 1917, Bristol Channel, 
hit by dud torpedo; ** Lanfranc ” April 17 1917, off Havre, with 
167 wounded Germans, sunk, 34 lost; Dover Castle ” May 26 
1917, Mediterranean, sunk, 7 lost; “ Rewa ” Jan. 4 1918, Bristol 
Channel, sunk, 4 lost; “ Glenart Castle ” Feb. 26 1918, Bristol 
Channel, sunk, 95 lost; ‘‘Llandovery Castle” June 27 1918, 
Atlantic). Of these the attack on the “Llandovery Castle” 
by U86 (T^atrig) was probably the most flagrant breach of the 
principles of humanity. She was homeward bound from Canada 
116 m. from the Fastnets (S.W. point of Ireland). The enormous 
red cross of a hospital ship was Kt on her side, glowing in the 
twilight like a lustrous jewel, when she was attacked and sunk ; 
of the 258 persons on board, including 14 nurses, all except a 
boatload of 20 perished. 


A Hied and Neutral Merchant Ships Sunk, 1014-8. 
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^Also three by aircraft. 

• Also one by aircraft. 

* Not including 14 blown up on evacuating Flanders and the 
Adriatic. 
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Allied and Neutral Merchant Ships Sunk^ iQxyS. 

A. — Allied and neutral merchant ships sunk by submarine. 

B. -— Gross tonnage of merchant shipping sunk by submarines, m 

ooo’s. 

C. — ^Submarines sunk. 
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* (Including losses by surface craft and mines.) 


In Oct. 1918 Flanders was evacuated and the remains of the 
flotilla blown up. It was a Flanders boat UBxi6 (Lt. Emsmann) 
which made a last desperate effort to enter Scapa on Oct. 28. It 
was heard on the hydrophones,* and seen for a moment in the 
search-light beam. Then came the heavy shock of an explosion 
and the last of the Flanders flotilla found a fitting end in the 
very gates of the enemy. 

When the Armistice was under discussion, Schecr, who was 
now chief of the German naval staff, recalled all the submarines, 
intending to make use of them in a last desperate sortie with the 
fleet, but he found himself suddenly confronted with mutiny, and 
the fleet never sailed, though the .submarines remained true. 
Meanwhile in the British navy the evolution of the submarine 
had followed a different path. Here there was a tendency to 
produce a type useful in reconnaissance work and able to act in 
tactical conjunction with the fleet. Of E class, which did yeoman 
service, 49 were built and 27 lost. They were vessels of 180 ft. 
long with three to five i8-in. tubes and a speed of 15 knots on the 
surface and 10 submerged. They were followed by G class 
(10 built in 1916, 4 lost) with better seagoing qualities and double 
hulls, armed with one 3 -in. anti-aircraft gun and 5 tubes (four 8-in. 
and one 21-in. astern); their speed was 14 and 10 knots. Of J 
class 7 were built in 1916-7 and i lost. They were 270 ft. long, 
carried one 4-in. and six 18 -in. tubes and could do 18 knots on the 
surface. K class were designed for fleet work, and were completed 
in 1917-8 (16 built, 3 lost). They were steam-driven on the 
surface, attaining a speed of 22 knots, 334 ft. long, and carried 
one 4-in., one 3-in. A. A. gun and eight 18-in. tubes. L class car- 
ried one 3 -in. A. A. and six 21 -in. tubes. They were 222 ft. long 
with a surface speed of 17 knots. Some 25 were complete in 1918 
(2 lost). Of M class only 4 were ordered. They were about 200 
ft. long and carried a single 12-in. 35 calibres gun which could be 
fired only in the direction of the bow. The design was “ freakish ” 
and displayed a lack of tactical, strategical sense. Only one was 
completed. R class, of which 12 were completed (none lost), was 
specially designed for anti-submarine work. They were short and 
built for quick diving and rapid manoeuvring. They carried one 
3-in. gun and four i8-in. tubes. Of British submarines 54 were 


lost during the war: — 

By enemy destroyers 3 

By mines 4 

By enemy submarines 4 

Unknown (probably by enemy) 21 

Aircraft l 

Sunk in error l)y British craft 3 

Wrecked 4 

Scuttled 10 

Accident (collision) 4 


54 

The question arises, How nearly did the German submarine 
campaign attain its aim? The increase in submarine destruction 
and the decrease in shipping losses possess little meaning apart 
from the figures of output in either case. In spite of strenuous 
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British effort the German submarine output more than kept 
pace at first with their destruction. In 1917 the net gain in 
submarines was approximately 45, but in 1918 the two exactly 
balanced (74 added, 74 lost). The shipping position depended 
largely on the irreducible margin which would have fulfilled 
British needs. This may be taken as 12 J million tons, and in 
addition there was always some 600,000 tons of British shipping 
under repair (from enemy and marine damage), requiring a total 
of, say, 13,000,000 tons (gross). By the end of 1918 there were 
3,391 British steam vessels of over 1,000 tons, with a gross 
tonnage of 14,049,000. 

The British shipbuilding capacity remained much the same 
(about 1-2 million tons a year, 1*310 million tons gross for Jan. to 
Oct. 1918), but not losses had been reduced to about 33,000 tons 
gross per month, which meant that the submarine could no long- 
er attain its object within a reasonable time. It is true that the 
German output of submarines would have increased 20 or so* 
monthly in 1919, but there is every reason to believe that the 
Allied navies could have dealt with it. The really critical time 
from Aug. 1917 to Dec. 1917 had passed. The submarine cam- 
paign had failed. On three grey Nov. days they filed along 
Germany’s via dolorosa towards Harwich, bringing to a grim and 
sordid conclusion one of the most tremendous chapters in the 
history, not only of naval war(arc, but of the world- 


of German Submarines in Nov. iQiS. 
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Building and fitting out , 

28 

15 

26 


.Surrendered .... 

59 

53 

26 
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Inspected 

12 

7 

7 

26 
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4 

5 

5 

14 

Sunk and interned . 

66 

68 

1 
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Various 

— 
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i 
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See Comdr. A. ('faycr, Die deutschen U Boate (1920); Srheer, 
Germany's High Sea Fleet in the IVar (1920); Archibald Hurd, The 
Merchant Navy (vol. i., 1921); ('omdr. J. G. Bower, Story of our 
Submarines (1919J ; Henry Newbolt, Submarine and anti- Submarine 
(1918); Coindr. Emile Vedel, Qualre annees de Guerre Sousmarine 

(1919). (A. C. D.) 

SUBMARINE MINES (see 26.1). — It was the Russo-Japanese 
War 1903-4 which saw the first use of what has been called deepr 
sea mining — that is to say, the application of the submarine mine 
to strategic and tactical uses quite distinct from its previous 
application for coast defence; and that war led to the intensifica- 
tion of development in all maritime countries. 

In the World War 1914-S Great Britain laid a total of 130,389 
non-controlled mines, 1,192 controlled mines and 25,983 of a 
small special type of not mine; in addition, 899 British non- 
controlled mines were laid by a U.S. minelayer. As showing the 
growing intensity of mining as the war developed, British mine- 
layers were engaged on an average number of days in each month 
of 2i in 1915, si in 1916, n in 1917, and 20 in 1918. A mine 
barrage across the Dover Straits contained 9,373 mines, 'llic 
great Northern Barrage from the Orkney Is. to the coast of 
Norway contained 69,766 mines; of tliis numlicr 56,033 were 
American mines and laid by the U.S. minelayers. The British 
minelayers, who were chiefly employed elsewhere, laid the 
remainder. British submarines laid 2,469 mines. (See generally 
Minelaying and Minesweeping.) 

The chief naval war losses in surface ships due to the action of 
mines w^erc: — 
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Cruisers 
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and Torpedo 
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Boats 

Great Britain . 

5 

3 

I 

22 

France 

I 
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8 
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— 

2 

United States . 

— 

I 

— 

Japan 

— 

— 

I 

Germany 

— 

2 

20 

Austria 

— 


3 

Turkey 
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Mines, as distinct from depth charges, accounted for the known 
loss of 35 German (or Austrian) submarines. 

The loss of the British mercantile marine due to mines was 
673,417 gross tons, besides a loss in fishing vessels of 8,545 gross 
tons. 

Classification of Submarine mines can be divided into 

two general types, controlled and non*controlled. These may be 
again divided, each into two divisions, contact and non-contact, 
and these may be further sub-divided into three classes, moored, 
drifting and ground. A ground mine is one which is laid actually 
on the bottom ; it is chiefly useful in shallow waters. Drifting mines 
may be submerged and oscillate between set depths, may float on 
the surface, or may be suspended below a float; they are especially 
suitable for employment in river warfare. A moored mine which is 
the type most frequently used, is a buoyant mine anchored to the 
bottom by a heavy weight or “ sinker,” the mine being attached to 
its ” sinker ” by chain or wire rope. The ” sinker ” may be automatic 
in its working and, following an adjustment which is capable of being 
readily made by the layer, it will take the mine to the desired depth 
below the surface. The depth adjustment will be made by the layer 
in accordance with the draft of the enemy’s ships. 

Controlled mims arc those which have their firing source outside 
the mine and[ directly controllable by human agency. An electric 
current, provided by a dynamo or battery, is conveyed to the mines 
by cables led along the sea bottom from a control station on shore 
where the current may be switched on or off as desired. In the 
case of contact controlled mines a break in the controlling circuit, 
inside the mine, is completed when the mine is .struck. Sometimes 
this is arranged by the crushing of a horn or it may be arranged by 
mechanism which acts due to the inertia of the blow. In the case of 
non-contact controlled mines, the firing is accompli.shed either by the 
direct observation of the operator or the mines themselves are made 
their own observers. In the first case the observer follows the enemy 
vessel through a telescope, which works over a prepared chart having 
metal strips on it corresponding to the positions of the mines ; when a 
plunger on the training arm attached to the telescope comes into 
contact with one of the metal strips, the circuit is completed to that 
particular mine or line of mines and the mines are fired. Where the 
mines are their own operators, each contains mechanism, such as a 
microphone, which will pick up the sound of a ship’s propellers and 
will indicate to the of^rator the moment when he snould fire. 
The observation current from the mine is conveyed to the operator 
by the same cables that are used to fire the mine. 

Controlled mines are specially applicable to the defence of har- 
bours, where, by nature of their control, passage of friendly ships 
can be permitted but, at any time if neces.sary, can be denied. Con- 
tact controlled mines are used chiefly in side channels, because, al- 
though they can be put to ” safe,” they nevertheless foul the ground 
and friendly ship.s passing might damage them or tear them from 
their moorings; useci channels nave, therefore, to be mined with non- 
contact controlled mines, moored at a depth below the draft of the 
deepest draft ship using the channel. 

Controlled mines are very co.stly to install and maintain and they 
require a large personnel to tend and operate them. (See Plate, figs. 
6 and 7, for types of non-contact controlled mines.) 

Non-controUed mines are tho.se which are automatic when once 
laid. They carry their own firing source or obtain it from the sea 
and have no further dependence on any human control. Mechanism 
is usually fitted which renders them safe during laying and for a 
short time afterwards, or at any time should they break adrift 
from their moorings. They may also be fitted with mechanism 
rendering them safe or disposing of them by explosion after a de- 
termined interval, and unless so fitted they must be swept up when 
no longer required. 

There are several nicthod.s by which contact non-controlled mines 
are fired: — (i.) Inertia, where the momentum of the blow displaces 
a weight or pendulum inside the mine, causing the release of a per- 
cussion firing mechani.sm. (ii.) Mechanical lever, where the contact 
with a vcs.sel displaces a rod or lever on the outside of the mine which 
first cocks and then releases a percu.ssion firing mechani.sm. (iii.) 
Hydrostatic, where the contact with a ves.sel admits water, usually 
by tJie crushing of an external horn, into a valve inside the mine, 
which acting under the water pressure releases percussion firing 
mechanism, (iv.) Electrical, which is usually of the well-known 
" Hertz ” horn type, where contact with a vessel crushes an exter- 
nal horn which contains within it a bichromate solution in a glass 
tube. When the glass of this latter is broken, the solution flows to 
the plates of an electric battery, previously inert, situated within 
the mine at the base of the horn. The solution energizes the bat- 
te^, which i.s electrically connected to the mine detonator, thus 
firing the mine. This type, though electrical in action, carries the 
energy in a chemical form. 

In the case of non-contact non-controlled mines, firing can be 
accomplished by an observing mechanism, as for instance a micro- 
phone, within the mine; as a vessel approaches, the sound of her 
propellers is picked up by the microphone and by means of relay 
mechanism the mine can be made to fire when a pre-determined 
intensity of sound has been reached. 
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1 and 2 show contact non-conrrol]c<l mines ha vinj; the horn 
type of firing mechanism and attached to their automatic sinkers 
as they would atJt)car on board the minelayer when ready for 
laying. The small wdieels on each side of the sinkers at the bottom 
cn’|>a^e on the rail track laid alon^ the minelayer’s deck. 

Fij^s. 3 and 4 show similar types of mines as they would a|)iH‘ar 
wdicn broken adrift from their moorings and floating on the surface. 


Fig. 5 shows a special type of horned contact non-controlled mine 
adapted for discharge out of a torpedo tube of a submarine. 

P'igs. 6 and 7 show types of non-i ontaca controlled mines as they 
w^ould ai)pear when broken adrift from their moorings and floating 
on the surface. 

Fig. H shows the explosion of a depth charge fire<l at a depth of 
40 feet. 
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The object of such an arrangement is to increase the probability 
of the mine, but since in this case the mine is bred out of actual 
contact with the ship's hull, explosive effect is sacrificed for the g^ain 
in probability, a failing common to all types of non-contact mine. 
(Various types of non-controlled mines are shown in the accompa- 
nying Plate, hga. i-S*) 

MinefieldSi-^ Controlled minefields, on account of the complicated 
nature of material, etc., are applicable only to a limited defence of 
friendly shores. The mines are usually laid by small special mine- 
layers in short lines or small groups, all the mines of a line or group 
being fired simultaneously where these are of the non-contact type, 

N on-controlled minefields on the other hand are required on an 
extensive scale and in all depths of water, both for offence a^^ainst 
the enemy and defence of friendly coasts. They may consist of 
“ barrages ” to prevent the passage of enemy vessels through definite 
and particular areas, independent minefields ” to inflict loss on the 
enemy where there is a reasonable possibility of doing so, and 
** mined areas,'' which are built up of individual minefields to inflict 
loss on the enemy in areas which he is obliged to use when his 
ships put to sea for operations or exercise. Mines are laid in lines 
which are either continuous or broken up into groups, but variations 
of a single line are more often used, espetrially when several mine- 
layers are taking part in the operation together, the more usual 
variations being two or more parallel lines, single indented or 
stepped line and dog's leg line. 

There are also some special forms of mining, such as the laying of 
“connected mines" where two or more non-control led mines are 
connected together, or where, as an anti-submarine measure, the 
mines are suspended in nets. '1 he object of all such systems is to 
increase probability, but the latter is only gained, in. these cases, by 
complication of the niaterial and the laying of it out. 

Minelayers, — ^^Various classes of vessels are employed for laying 
non-con trolled minefields: — (a) Large minelayers with large carry- 
ing capacity for laying “ barrages." {b) Fast minelayers of moderate 
capacity for laying mined areas" or “independent minefields" 
in enemy waters, (c) Very fast minelayers and submarine mine- 
layers for laying small minefields close in to vulnerable points. 

Submarine minelayers require special laying apparatus. Surface 
minelayers are usually provi<led with narrow-gauge rails running 
along the deck and ending in a discharge “ trap ' at the stern. 'I'he 
“ sinkers " have two pairs of w'heels which fit the rail gauge and each 
mine rests on top of its own sinker. I'he niine.s and sinkers are 
dispo^d in long tiers along the rails and as the minelaying proceeds 
the tiers arc gradually hauled aft towards the traps, electrical 
power being usually employed for this purpose. On nearing the 
“ trap " eadi " unit " is hauled off the face of the tier in succession 
and pushed into the “ trap " from whence it is let go by order. 

I'he spacing of the mines apart varies according to circumstance, 
but the least distance at which mines can be spaced apart is limite<j 
to the distance at which one mine, if exploded, will not damage or 
countermine the next adjacent. The spacing on board the minelayer 
is regulated by time; the interval between successive mines being 
let go varies according to the sjiecd at which the vessel is steaming 
and the spacing being used. Where a minelayer has more than one 
set of rails, it is usual to drop mines alternately from each set ; this 
is for convenience and gives more time for the loading of each 
" trap." (H. D. B.) 

Depth Charges, — A develoj)mcnt of submarine mines w'hich came 
in during the World War is the engine known as a depth charge. 

This, as its name implies, is a charge of explosive which is detonated 
on reaching a given depth. 

The explosive is carried in a mild-steel plate “ charge case," 
to which rings are secured at the top aiul bottom for handling. A 
primer for detonating the main charge is secured in the centre of the 
charge case, round which primer lies the great bulk of the exjilo.sive 
charge and immediately above the primer is secured the “ pistol." 
The pistol is arranged to fire the charge at varying depths. 

One principle by whii:h a depth charge may be fired consists of 
admitting water to a chamber containing a hydrostatic diaphragm. 
The pressure of the sea-water acts on the diaphragm and at the set 
depth causes a striker to act, thereby exploding the charge. A suit- 
able safety arrangement is of cour.se provided, and thi.s con.sis(s of a 
safety key which cannot be withdrawn until the depth charge has 
been adjusted for a depth setting. 

Depth charges are carried in tlie stern of vessels, either in chutes 
or on a tilting tray, and can be released either hydraulically from the 
forebridge, or by hand. As the depth charge sinks at a rate of lo 
ft. j>er second, it is clear that the laying vessel must maintain a 
certain minimum speed to ensure herself against damage by the 
depth charge she has dropped. This is lO knots. 

In addition to the two methods of canning and dropping depth 
charges already mentioned, an allernalive is provided in some 
ships in the form of a depth charge thrower. This consists of a 
steel barrel and an “ expansion chamber." Into the expansion 
chamber is screwed an explosion tube which on firing sets up a 
pressure which will throw the depth charge a distance of 40 yds. 
with a time of flight of four seconds. 

The introduction of the depth charge was brought about in 1915 
owing to the complete immunity enjoyed by a submarine immediate- 
ly on submersion, notwithstanding the knowledge of a surface vessel 


that the submarine was in its immediate vicinity. The introduction 
and rapid development of the depth charge entirely removed this 
sense of security, and quite apart from the destruction of 34 sub- 
marines actually achieved by this means, it produced a very great 
moral effect upon hostile submarines, and hampered them in attacks 
upon surface craft, owing to their perception of the risk of allowing 
tneir periscopes to be sighted, and thus drawing down a rain of 
these depth charges upon them. 

Though depth charges generally cannot be defiended on to vitally 
damage a submarine outside a range of al)oui 30 ft. (depending on 
the weight of the charge), the effect on the nerves of a crew of a 
series of heavy exfilosions at a greater <listance than this fatal 
limit is very marked, and may be regarded as one of the great uses 
of this weapon. In many cases in which British submannes have 
been subjei^ted to a depth charge attack, the force of the explosion 
has caused an immense concussion inside the boat. Fig. 8 in the 
accompanying Plate shows the explosion of a depth charge at 40 
feet. (B. A.) 

SUDAN {see 26.9). — The countries of the western and central 
Sudan are treated under their distinctive names; the present 
article deals with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which, following 
official usage, is called the Sudan simply. 

The area administered by the Sudan Government, enlarged 
during i9io*-6 by the addition of the Lado Enclave and Darfur, 
was officially given in 1921: as 1,014,000 sq. miles. In the same 
year the pop. was estimated at over 4,000,000, which compared 
with an estimate of 1,853,000 in 1905. Nearly half the people 
are primitive negroid tribes living in the equatorial belt. Khar- 
tum, including Khartum North, had 39,056 inhabitants in 
1921; Omdurman 59,429. 

Economic and Social Conditions . — The years i9io~2 were 
years of prosperity, so much so that in April 1912 Lord Kitchener 
declared that “ there is now hardly a poor man in the Sudan.'' 
But in that year the country experienced low floods and poor 
rains, while the 1913 Nile flood was one of the lowest on record. 
I'he rains, scanty at the best, failed altogether in some districts. 
The result was that 1913 and 1914 were years of acute agricultural 
and trade depression- -1914 was described as perhaps the most 
difficult, from the point of revenue and the economic situation, 
experienced in the history of the Sudan. Trade suffered another 
shock with the outbreak of the World War. Abundant rains 
in the autumn and a high Nile happily resulted in providing the 
country with an ample sujiply of food-stuffs. Yet 1915 was 
little better than 1914. War conditions and the scarcity of 
shipping had caused a much lessened demand for the produce 
of the country. The cultivators, who form the majority Of 
the people, “ while they had enough to eat, were short of ready 
money " and hard pressed to pay their taxes. Fmropean con- 
ditions were indeed closely reproduced in the Sudan so far as 
commerce and economics were concerned. This was seen in 
1916 when a period of compiaralivc prosperity set in, though this 
was also due in part to abundant rains and a good flood in 1915. 
‘‘ The influence of the war," said the official report issued in 
1920, " which had had such a depressing effect on trade in 1914 
and 1915, began to operate in the reverse direction, and a great 
impetus was given lo the export trade through an unprecedented 
demand for Sudan products. The presence of a large body of 
British troops in Egypt requiring grain and live stock, the 
demand created on the Arabian coast for Sudan millet, and in 
England and Allied and neutral countries for cotton and gum 
enabled all these commodities to be disposed of freely." 

The experience of 1916 was repeated in 1917 and 1918 and, 
although there w^as a low Nile and poor rains in 1918, the country 
suffered no serious setback in 1019. Conditions in 1920 were 
influenced by the world depression in trade, nevertheless the 
year (following average rains and a medium flood in 1919) proved 
one of fair prosperity. 

In considering the productivity and industry of the country 
it should be remembered that the Sudan consists of three 
natural zones, the desert zone in the north, where cultivation 
is only possible in a narrow strip on either bank of the Nile; 
a central zone where there are large areas of fertility, including 
the rainlands of Kassala and of Tokar, the Gezira plain, the 
pastures and gum-forests of Kordofan; and a southern belt, 
where the soil is richest and the rain tropical. But this southern 
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belt up to 1921 yielded very little, for the negroid tribes which 
inhabit it showed scant inclination to do more than supply their 
own neecls, while the lack of communications over enormous 
distances and the difficulties of administration rendered develop- 
ment by outside agencies extremely hazardous. Timber was, 
however, obtained from the forests of the Bahr el Ghazal and 
Lado and a (diminishing) quantity of ivory. 

Apart from the tribes of this southern zone — and even among 
them progress in civilization was made — the people of the 
Sudan, negro and ** Arab/* ' showed willingness, in many cases 
eagerness, to benefit by Western civilization. Their standard 
of living became more exacting and their desire for education 
greater. Moreover, the possibilities and advantages of trade, 
through the World War, had been brought home to a larger 
number of the population than before, There has been,** 
wrote the governor-general, Sir Lee Stack, in April 1920, “an 
advance in energy and initiative, particularly among those who 
make their living by cultivation.*’ 

Products and Trade . — Gum arabic is jiorhans the most character- 
istic product of the Sudan, which provides tne luilk of the world's 
supply. Formerly the only Sudan product in which Germany had a 
direct interest, the large.st share of the gum trade is now with (ircat 
Britain, In 191,'^ the exi>ort of gum was 336,000 kantars, it fell to 
258,000 kantars in 19 f 5 and was 344, oex) kantars in 19^19 (a kantar 
equals 90*049 pounds). 'I'he value of the gum varied in the period 
named from £K3*4.<>uo to £1*744,000. The principal crops are 
durra (millet) and cotton. As the area cultivated depends upon an 
uncertain rainfall and an equally uncertain Nile flood, the amount 
1)10(1 need is liable to great variations. In 1915 the total area under 
cultivation was 2,463j(xx> feddans, in 1916 it fell to i,489,fXK) feddans, 
was over 2,o(X),(xk> in 1917 and but 1,669,000 in 1919 (a feddan 
equals 1*038 acre). Nor in respect to durni does the export corre- 
B{)oud to the crop raised. Much of the grain is home-consumed and 
only the surplus sent abroad. The durra exported in 1913 was 2,080 
tons; in 1914 only 530 tons. Ex|)ort9 rose to 84,000 tons in 1917 
and fell to 1,650 tons in 1919. The total export of durra for the five 
yeiirs 1915-9 was 245, 3(X) tons, against 53,500 tons in 1910-4. 

Great expedations were held as to the development of the area 
under cotton by irrigation, but the financial situation created by the 
war rendered any large extension imixwjsible for the time being. The 
variation in output was great — 9,400 bales (of 400 lb.) in 1914; 
23,900 bales in 1915; 12,300 bales in 1919. The total export of 
cotton in the 10 years 1910-9 was 161,000 liales. The yearly fluctua- 
tion was mainly due to the variation in the crop of flood-grown 
cotton in the Tokar distric t, Red Sea provinc*e. Only by irrigation 
works and by the building of railways to afford the cotton districts 
rai>id and chwip means of access to the world’-s markets could any 
great increase of the croj) be expcjcted (see below: Irrigation and 
Commun ications ) . 

Besides gum, cotton and durra the chief exports were cattle and 
sheep, hide.s and skins and sesiime. The ext ent to which the export 
of live stock was stimulated during the war is shown by the follow- 
ing figures; Total number of cattle exported 1910-4, 64,400; in 
1915-9, 129,500. In the same periods the number of sheep exported 
was 459,000 and 648, (K)0 respectively. The export of hide and 
skins, however, decreased, licing i,928,fKK) in the five years 1910-a 
and 1,552,000 in 1915 -9. 'Flic very large uumlier of camels exported 
for the use of the Egyptian Exjieditiouary Force is not included in 
the trade return.s. Supplies of ivory decrca.sijd; 2,792 kantars were 
exported in 1913 and only 1,105 kantars in 1919. Dates, wood, 
charcoal, gold and senna were minor exports. 

Three-fourths of the total exix^rts go m the first place to Egypt, 
whence a con.sidcral)le i)roport ion is reexported to Euro|X3. Nearly 
all the rest of the exports go to Arabia, Abyssinia or l*.ritrea. Im- 
ports consist mainly of textiles and food-st lifts. An indication of the 
Increased purchasing power of the people was the rise in the value of 
the im|X)rt» of cotton fabrics, sugar, tea, coffee and .spice.s. Those 
imports were valued at £E684,CKXi in 1914 and at £E2,o62,ooo in 
toi8, Imports come mainly from (ireat Britain and Egypt (each 
about 30%) and India and Aden (about 15%)* South Africa (chiefly 
coal and sugar) and Abyssinia supjily most of the other imports. 

The following table sliows the value of exlcrnal trade (excluding 
specie) ill the years named ; — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

(including 

Reexports) 

Total 

1910 

£Ei,34H,ooo 

£E 977.000 

£E2,325,(K)o 

1913, 

2,10»>,000 

1,278,000 

3,387,ot>o 

igiH® 

4,024,000 

4,210,000 

8,234,000 

1919* 

4,805,000 

3,009,fK)0 

7,814,000 


‘ Most of the “Arab" tribes in the Sudan are of Haniitic stock. 
* lncludc.s for 1918 (Government imports ££988,000, and for 1919 
Government imports ££1,804,000. 


Irrigation . — The cultivator in the Sudan depended mainly on 
the rainfall and only to a le8.s extent on the Nile flood and on artificial 
irrigation. While these conditions continued the area cultivated, in 
a year of good rains, could not much exceed 2,500,000 feddans, while 
cultivable land, given, irrigation, has been estimated as high as a 
fourth of the total area of the Sudan. The Sudan Ciovernment 
elaborated schemes for irrigating a small portion of this uncultivated 
land, namely the Gezira plain and the Tokar area. In addition they 
embarked in 1909 on a scheme for irrigating an additional 100,000 
feddans in the Dongola province by annual Hooding on the basin 
system. In 1917, as an emergency measure to meet war needs, some 
19,000 feddans in Berber and Dongola provinces were put under 
cultivation by means of pump irrigation. 

The (iezira scheme was of much importance. The C^zira 
(“island) is the land lying Ixjtween the White and Blue Niles. It 
was originally proposed to irrigate 100,000 feddans. ExTCrimemts 
undertaken in 1911 at Tayiba, near Wad Medani, on the Blue Nile, 
having proved conclusively that Eg^qjlian cotton of the best quality 
could l>e grown commercially in that district, irrigation work was 
started early in 1914, with funds advancwl by the British National 
Debt Commissioners. The intention then was to raise in London a 
loan of £3,000,000 to meet the expense of the work, but owing to the 
World War the scheme had to be held in abeyance. Eventually, in 
1919, a loan of £6,000,000 was authorized by the British Parliament, 
£4,900,(X)o to be spent on the (Gezira works. Meanwhile it had been 
decided to incre.ise the area to be irrigated to 300,000 feddans. The 
(Gezira scheme provided for the erection of a dam on the Blue Nile 
at Makwar, near Sennar, so as to raise the river to a level sufficient 
to feed a great canal excavated across the plain. Work on the canal, 
the levelling siu'vey and the necessary buildings was continued at a 
snail's pace (owing to war exigencies) until 1917, when a fresh start 
was made. In the interval the Egyptian Ciovernnient had intervened 
with irrigation projects intendea for the benefit of Egypt, and in 
1916 investigations were conducted in connexion with the water 
supply of both the Blue and White Niles. The result was a larger 

E roject, for which Sir Murdoch Macdonald, then adviser to the 
igyptian Ministry of Public Works, was responsible. In addition to 
the (Gezira scheme it was decided to build a dam across the White 
Nile at ( Gebel Aulia about 24 m. south of Khartum, which should be 
able to hold uf) nearly double the Quantity of water stored by the 
Aswan dam — this White Nile dam being for the benefit of Egypt. 
Drawings of the two dams, both engineering works of the first 
magnitude, were completed in 1917. Cement having been found at a 
convenient spot near Makwar, a factory was erected there in 1919, 
and the preliminary work pushed forward on both dams, some ol the 
workmen engaged being brought from the Yemen. Sir William 
Willcocks, the engineer of the Aswan dam, having very severely 
criticized the schemes, a Nile Projects C'ommiSvsion, composed of 
eminent engineers unconnected with the Egyptian or Suiian serv- 
ices, made a thorough investigation during 1920. The commission 
reix>rted that both schemes were sound and the last obstacle to the 
building of the dams appeared to be overcome. In 1921. however, 
the Egyptian (Government was comi)cllcd, owing to tne serious 
financial situation, to order the discontinuance of work on the 
Gebel Aulia dam; the Gezira operations were continued but at a 
greatly reduced rate. Up to June 30 1921 some ££3,264,000 had 
been spent upon the (jezira schemes. Meanwhile a proposal to 
increase the Sudan loan to £9,500,000, owing to the increased cost 
of labour, material and transport, had l>cen rejected. The Tokar 
area irrigation works, for which only £140,000 was estimated to be 
needed, were continued. 

Communications.— A h a corollary to the irrigation schemes at 
Tokar a railway from that town to the seaport of Suakin was 
sanctioned in 1919. The distance is about 60 miles. The railway 
south from Khartum to Sennar and thence, crossing the White 
Nile at Kosti, westward to El Obeid, the (capital of Kcirdofan — a 
distance of 428 m. — was completed in 1911. It had the immediate 
effect of stimulating the trade in gum arabic for which Kordofan 
is famous. Both railways and steamers are State-owned; in 1918 the 
steamers department, which controlled the whole of the river traffic 
on the White and Blue Niles and their tributaries south of Khartum, 
was incorporated with the railways department, which had taken 
over the administration of the harbour of Port Sudan in 1914. The 
chief difficulty of the, department during: 1914-20 was in maintaining 
regular services efficiently. Great difficulty was experienced in 
keeping the Bahr el (jhaz«'il free from sudd blocks, which caused 
much delay to steamers. 

The upkeep of existing roads and the building of new roads 
entailed heavy labour an(J expense. In the northern and central 
zones wells had to lie dug to make many of the tracks usable; in the 
south there was superabundance of water and dense foi*ests to be 
cut through, ‘(^ne of the most important trade roads was that from 
Rejaf — ^the southern limit of navigability of the Nile from Khartum 
— westward to the Bidgian Congo border. Good work was done on 
this road in 1916-8. Eighty streams had to be crossed in 125 m.; a 
single-span steel bridge 193 ft. long was erected over the river Yei. 
The difficulty of kee[)ing the roads practicable in the equatorial 
regions in the long rainy season was great. It was largely on the 
or^eniitg-up of roadls, and more roads, that the complete pacification 
or the southern provinces depended. From 1916 onward experiments 
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w^e made in the nse pC motpr tractors and cars on the roads, with 
at first but moderate success. Ip igao the use of aeroplanes by offi- 
cials for visiting distant posts was first recorded* This followed the 
laying-out in 1919 of a number of aerodromes and the paesi^e in 
Feb. 1930 of aeroplanes engaged in the first Cairo to Ca^ flight. 
This flight led to the discovery, from the air, by Dr, Chalmers 
Mitchell, of the volcanic character of a range of hills in the Bayuda 
desert (we Africa: Exploration), 

On the conquest of Darfur the telegraph system was extended to 
its capital £1 Fasher. Telephone extmanges are established in the 
chief towns. The first wireless telegraphic stations were erected in 
1915 — at Port Sudan, Malakal, Nasser and Gambeila, a chain 
extending from the Red Sea to S.W. Abyssinia. In 1916-8 five other 
wireless stations were erected, three in Darfur, the others in the far 
south, at Wau and Mongalla. 

Finance , — The subvention in aid of civil expenditure made to the 
Sudan by the Egyptian Government, which began in 1899 with an 
allocation of ££.156,000, reached its maximum in 1902 with ££.268,- 
000, after which it was gradually reduced. In 1912 it stoo<l at 
££.163,000. In 1913 it ceased to be ^xiid in accordance with an 
arrangement by whicdi the Egyptian Government croflited the Sudan 
with the amount of the customs collected in Egyj)t on goods enter- 
ing and issuing from the Sudan, estimated at ££.85,000. The 
Egyptian Ckivernment, however, continued to defray military 
^penditure on account of the Sudan, estimated at ££.172,600. The 
insufficient rains and low floods with other external factors exercised 
an adverse eft'ect on the economic situation just when the subvention 
was withdrawn. Nevertheless, the Sudan budgets of 1913-4-5 
closed with a slight surplus. The more prosperous conditions which 
followed eased the situation and allowed an increase of taxation 
without impairing trade. Revenue, which in 1911 stood at ££.1,664,- 
000, rose in 19^9 to ££.2,950,000, with a surplus over expenditure of 
££.267,000. The budget for 1920 was balanced at ££.3,500,000. A 
traders’ tax was imposed in 1913, the trading community as a 
class having up to then paid nothing in direct taxation. In 1919 
£E.6 % was payable on assessed annual profits exceeding /E.5(x>. In 
1917 an excise duty was imposed on sugar, in 1919 the duty on to- 
bacco was raised ; heavy increases were made in railway and steamer 
rates both for goods and passengers. The railway and steamer 
services yielded a substantial profit (££.210,000 in 1915, ££.286,000 
in 101^). The rise in the price of all commodities was the main cause 
of tne increase in taxation. The surpluses obtained since 1916 were 
txissed to a reserve fund, the only source available, ajmrt from bor- 
rowing, for capital expenditure. On Jan. I 1920 the reserve fund 
amounted to ££.426,000 only, the “ reserve “ being almost wholly 
expended year ^ year on necessary works. 

Education . — Trie Government schools arc all in the northern or 
Moslem half of the Sudan; the only schools among the pagans in 
the .southern half arc those of the missionary societies. In the north 
there was a considerable increase in the number of lioys attending 
elementary vernacular schools, while the sending of girls to school 
became more popular with parents. There were in 1919 five ele- 
mentary girls' schools, besides higher schools for girls managed by 
missionaries. There was after the war a considerable demand for 
bojjs with a technical or industrial education. In 1920 over 400 boys 
trained in the Gordon College workshops were in employment, as to 
three-fourths in Government service. (F. R. C.) 

Political History . — The political status of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan remained in 1921 as defined by the treaty between 
Great Britain and Egypt of Jan. 18 1899. Although the country 
passed through a period of depression in 1913-5, comparing 1920 
with 1910 there was a distinct advance in the well-being and 
resources of the people. The recovery from the disastrous 
rule of the Mahdi and Khalifa was shown by the large increase 
in population. The period 1910-20 was also notable for a 
marked growth of confidence in the Government. The loyalty 
of the leading chiefs and notables was never in doubt, and 
throughout the World War the vast majority of the people re- 
mained peaceful and contented. The number of minor oper- 
ations undertaken both before and after the war were mainly 
against primitive tribes in the far south and did not affect the 
more highly developed provinces. 

By the annexation of Darfur in 1916 (see below) the area 
under the control of the Sudan Government was increased to 
over 1,000,000 sq. miles. This vast region was administered 
in 1921 by some no British officers and officials, assisted by a 
technical staff. The military establishment included 14,000 
men of the Egyptian army, with one British infantry battalion 
and a detachment of garrison artillery at Khartum. A new 
unit, the Western Arab Corps, was raised for service in Darfur. 

The Lado Enclave {see 16.60) was transferred in 1910 from 
the Belgian Congo to the Sudan and added to the province of 
Mongalla. In the same year an outbreak of the old fanatical 


spirit had to be suppressed in Sennar, and during 1910-2 minor 
expeditions dealt with local disturbances in Kordofan and 
Mongalla. Others were also undertaken in 1914*^ to deal 
with turbulent elements in the Nuba Mountains — traditionally 
obnoxious to authority — and to keep order in the equatorial 
regions, where the Nuer and Dinka tribes gave a good deal of 
trouble. The most important of these operations was in the 
Nuba province in 1917-8. After a number of collisions, in 
which Capt. R. W. Hutton was killed (Ajml 1917), a considerable 
force was sent in the autumn of that year and aher a somewhat 
arduous campaign the hill tribes were in Feb. 1918 reduced to 
submission. In 1918 the Sudanese troops aided in operations 
against the warUke Turkana, a tribe, much given to raiding, 
living on the Sudan-Uganda border. Unfortunately neither 
the Sudan nor the Uganda Government had forces to spare to 
station troops permanently in this remote area. 

An incident at Kassala towards the end of 1918 of no political 
importance is yet noteworthy as illustrative of the sporadic 
outbursts of fanaticism to which parts of the Sudan were liable. 
It was thus officially recorded; — 

Without a word of warning and in the dead of night a band of 
some 40 fanatics, led by a religious lunatic, suddenlY rushed the 
guard and inlying picket furnished by the Egyptian unit on the fort 
and then proceeded to attack the lines of the camel company of the 
Eastern Arab Corps. No longer aided by the element of 8urj)rise, 
the l)and sufferetl heavily in killed and wounded at the hands of the 
latter unit. The leader was amongst the killed and the few that 
escaped were ultimately accounted for by the camel company and 
the police." 

Aggressive action by the Aliab section of the Dinkas in 
Mongalla province led to the despatch of a small force in 1919 
under Maj. R. F. White, which was accompanied by the governor, 
Maj. C. H. Stigand. An attack by .spearmen in the long grass 
led to the death (Dec. 8 1919) of these two valuable officers 
and other casualties, entailing a punitive expedition in the 
following year. 

The completion of the railway from Khartum to El Obeid, 
the capital of Kordofan, in 1911 enabled the Government 
better to control Darfur, where ’Ali Dinar ruled as a Sultan 
tributary to the Sudan; and, after the French occupation of 
Wadai, negotiations were in 1912 opened with France for the 
determination of boundaries by the inspector-general, Sir Ru- 
dolf von Slatin, on behalf of Great Britain and Egypt. 

Ill Jan. 1912 King George and Queen Mary paid a visit to 
Port Sudan on their return journey from India, and a review was 
held at Sinkat by the King, at which representatives from almost 
every section of the Sudan were pre.scnt. The scanty rainfall 
and abnormally low Nile of 19x3 camsed famine conditions in 
portions of Dongola and the Blue and White Nile provinces. 
Relief measures and the importation of large quantities of 
millet from India made a most beneficial impression on the 
populations affected. In April 1914 an exchange of certain dis- 
tricts on the Upper Nile was effected, in the interests of both 
administrations, with the Uganda Protectorate (.y<?e Uganda). 

On the outbreak of war with Turkey in Nov. 1914 the various 
provinces of the Sudan, notwithstanding the Moslem character 
of the majority, displayed perfect loyalty to the administration. 
In Darfur, on the other hand, the Sultan *Ali Dinar renounced 
his allegiance, and, instigated by Turkish emissaries working 
through the Senussi sect, contemplated an inva.sion of the Sudan. 
His communications with the Senussites were cut off by posts 
of irregulars, and early in 19x6, military operations were under- 
taken which led to the defeat and subsequent death of 'Ali 
Dinar (for the military operations, see Senussi). Darfur was 
thereafter administered as a province, and an Anglo-French 
convention, signed at Paris on Sept. 8 1919, at length settled 
the common frontier of Darfur and Wadai. The occupation 
of Darfur was, followed by an expedition in cooperation with the 
French in the region north of Darfur against marauders of 
the Guraan tribe, who had given considerable trouble to both 
administrations. A garrison for Northern Uganda, whence 
troops had been withdrawn to meet the menace from German 
East Africa, was for a brief period provided by the Sudan Govern- 
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ment Except in Darfur, the war did not, externally, touch 
the Sudan at any point, and its administration continued on 
normal lines. The Prince of Wales visited the Sudan in 1916 
and the Duke of Connaught in the following year. 

The disturbances which broke out in Egypt in 19x9 inter- 
rupted direct communications with Cairo, and the temporary 
cessation of Nile traffic caused a certain loss of trade. The 
Sudanese populations were not concerned with the aspirations 
of Egyptian nationalism, and the large Egyptian official com- 
munity, while by no means indifferent to the development of 
events in their own country, did not actively display sympathy, 
so that this period of crisis passed without incident. Nor did 
the Armistice and the negotiations which followed the victory 
of the Allies occasion special comments. A delegation of 
Sudanese notables proceeded to England to offer congratulations 
on the successful termination of the war and returned with 
pleasant impressions of their visit. The only remaining centre 
of unrest in 1921 was the Abyssinian border, where raids and 
hunting parties of chiefs, nominally but not effectively under 
Abyssinian control, continued to give difficulty. 

The outstanding event in Sudanese history during the war 
period was the withdrawal of Sir Reginald Wingate from the 
governor-generalship, on his being called to Cairo in Dec. 1916 
as high commissioner for Egypt. He succeeded Lord Kitchener 
as Sirdar of the Egyptian army and governor-general in Dec. 
1899, after an almost continuous service with the Egyptian 
army since 1883. Under his able and sympathetic adminis- 
tration the Sudan had emerged from the chaotic condition to 
which Mahdist misrule had reduced it, and gradually developed 
into a peaceful and contented country. His name will long 
be remembered by the people to whose regeneration he devoted 
the best years of his life. Another historic association with the 
Sudan was terminated by the outbreak of war between Great 
Britain and Austria-Hungary, when Sir Rudolf von Slatin, the 
inspector-general, whose advice in all native affairs had been 
most valuable, was inevitably compelled to resign. Mention 
may also be made of the resignation of Sir Edgar Bonham- 
Carter in 1917 after 18 years^ service. He had been responsible 
for the creation and development of the whole legal and judicial 
system of the Sudan. 

Col. (afterwards Maj.-Gen. Sir) Lee Stack, civil secretary 
to the Sudan Government, succeeded Sir Reginald Wingate as 
governor-general and sirdar; Slatin Pasha^s post was not filled. 

See the Annual Reports on the finances, administration, etc., of 
the Sudan, issued annually in London up to 1913, and the Report 
for 1914-9, issued 1920, which is of special value. The Sudan 
Almanac and Handbook to the Sudan arc also official publications. 
Murray’s Guide to Egypt and the Sudan^ and Mficmillan’s, Baedeker’s 
and Lock’s giiide-f>ooks may be used with profit. See also Y. P. Artin, 
Englatid in the Soudan (1911); and Sudan Notes and Records, an 
excellent serial publication begun in 1918. The Survey Depart- 
ment, Khartum, issues a map of the Sudan, in many sheets, on the 
scale of I ;250,ooo. (J. R, R.) 

SUDERMANN, HERMANN (1857- ), German dramatist and 

novelist {sec 26.20). His novels include Das hohe Lied (1909); 
and Liiauische GescMchicn (1917) ; while in 1911 appeared a volume 
of short stories, Die hidischc Lilie. His later plays include Strand- 
kifider (1910) ; Der Betiler von Syrakus (iqii) ; Dcr gute Ruf (1913) ; 
Die Lohgcsiingc des Clattdian (1914) , and Das Ilohcrc Lcben (1919). 

SUESS, EDUARD (1831-1914), Austrian geologist {sec 26.21), 
died at Vienna, April 25 1914. 

SUEZ CANAL {see 26.22). — The five years 1909-13 witnessed a 
considerable increase in the traffic passing through the canal. 
The World War greatly restricted the use, particularly in 1917. 

In the following table the figure for receipts is obtained by taking 
25 francs as equal to £i sterling except for 1920, when the rate is 
reckoned at 50 francs to the £t : — 



No. of 
vessels 

No. of 

passengers 

Net 

tonnage 

Gros.s 

receipts 


4.239 

5.085 

2,353 

__ 4 .oo 9 _. 

213,122 

282,235 

142,313 
52 ^* 147 ' 

15,407,527 

20,055,854 

8,568,918 

17,574.657 


4.782,724 

5,140,405 

'2,880,761 

', 5 , 529.215 


* This abnjiMihal increase was due to the movement of troops. 


In Feb. 1915 the Turks, who had traversed the Sinai pe^nsnla, 
attacked the Suez Canal at various points, and it was not until 
after the battle i>f Romani in Aug. igi 6 that all danger to the 
canal was ended 'Throughout this period traffic was intemipted 
on two occasions only, and then for very brief periods. During 
the World War, under Adml. Robinson as Director-General of 
the Egyptian Ports and Lights Administration, 1,239 transports 
and men-of-war, totalling over 8,000,000 tons, were pass^ in 
safety through the canal, and 965 transports, 43 hospital ships, 
36 store ships and 307 colliers were dealt with at Port Said. 

Striking differences in the pre-war and post-war shipping were the 
elimination temporarily after igiuof German vessels (which in 19U 
had I3‘4% of the tonnage) and tne increasing number of Japanese 
and United States ships using the canal. Japanese vessels represented 
before the war 17 % of the tonnage; in 1920 their tonnage had in- 
creased to 9-1%. United States vessels, rarely seen in the canal 
before the war, in 1920 represented 4»l% of the tonnage. British 
ships continued to provide the bulk of tne tonnage, the proportion 
in 1920 being 617% compared with 62*2% in 1911. In 1920 three 
passages were made by steamers of over 23,000 tons gross, a figure 
never before reached, and one vessel ha<l a length of 669 ft., the 
longest registered in the canal. The quantity of goods passing 
through the canal in 1920 was 34 % below the figures of 1913. There 
had been some change in the character of the merchandise, food- 
stuffs diminishing sensibly in volume, though corn from Manchuria 
and China made its appearance. Imports of coal from S. Africa 
and Australia were particularly marked in 1919 and 1920. 

A scheme to extend the concession of the Suez Canal Co. — the 
existing concession docs not expire until 1968 — was rejected by 
the Egyptian General Assembly in 19x0, not on its merits but 
in an effort to discredit the British administration. The Suez 
Canal Co. codperated heartily with the British authorities in 
Egypt during the war. To meet the increased costs caused by the 
war the Company in 1916 and 1917 imposed higher tariff charges, 
which, after the war, acted in restraint of traffic and were not of 
permanent benefit to the Company. Inx9i9 the Company asked 
to have put into operation at Port Said the free zone regime 
provided for in an agreement made in 1902 between it and the 
Egyptian Government. It held that the transit trade would be 
stimulated if an area were set apart in which goods could be 
handled, or remain, uncontrolled by the customs. An agreement 
on the subject was drawn up in 1920. 

It is noteworthy that in 1919, and to a much more marked extent 
in 1920, the Company benefited by the decreased value of the 
franc. This was made possible as shipping dues were collecte<l in 
Egypt and were paid in money less depreciated than the franc, and 
profits earned in Egypt were used in the purchase of francs at cur- 
rent rates. In 1920 tne benefit from these operations amounted to 

101.772.000 francs, or over £ 2 ,(X) 0 ,ooo at average rates of exchange. 

The annual reports of the Suez Canal Co., published in Paris, 

give full statistical information. (F. R. C.) 

SUGAR {sec 26.32). — In the year 1910-1 the world^s produc- 
tion of sugar amounted to 16,951,000 tons, of which 8,391,000 
tons were produced from canc and 8,560,000 tons from beet, in- 
cluding that grown in America. For 1913-4 the world’s total pro- 
duction reached 18,486,000 tons, of which the canc production was 

9.577.000 tons — ^an increase of 1,186,000 tons of cane. The beet 
crop for the same period w^as 8,909,000 tons, of which 655,000 
tons were grown in America — ^an increase of 349,000 tons. Thc.se 
were the highest figures reached during the decade i9iO"20, for 
after the outbreak of the World War in 1914 the European pro- 
duction declined yearly, until in 1919-20 the world’s beet crop 
reached only a little over 3,200,000 tons, of which 653,000 tons 
were American. The world’s crop of sugar for 1920-1 was esti- 
mated at about 16,475,000 tons, of which cane was estimated to 
produce over 11,828,000 tons, and beet 4,647,000 tons, of which 

935.000 tons were American. 

Owing to the British Government recognizing at once the impor- 
tance of securing to the nation a supply of sugar sufficient for the 
wants of the people, sugar was the first commodity to be controlled 
in the United Kingdom during the war {see Foot) Supply), and 
within a few days of its outbreak the Government had bought 
several thousand tons of sugar. In Aug. 1914 a Royal Cbm- 
mission on the Sugar Supply was formed. It took over the duties 
of buying and selling sugar. These operations were done through 
the ordinary channels of trade, and everyone was guaranteed a 
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Supply on the basis of his trade before the war, the actual quan- 
tities being fixed from time to time in proportion to the sugar held 
by the Government; and it is not too much to say that the sugar 
control was the most successful of the many Government controls. 

It may be noted that in the Final Report of the Commission 
issued in June 1921 it was stated that: ** The wisdom of the 
Government in at once taking over in 1914 responsibility for 
the sugar supply was, in our opinion, fully proved in the sequel. 
But while we recognize that in the special circumstances State 
management was a necessity, our experience does not lead us 
to think that State control is a desirable thing in itself in the 
region of trade in commodities.’’ 


The total consumption of sugar sold under control was approxi- 
mately as follows : — 

Tons 

1915 1,818.488 

1916 1,314,910 

1917 1,219,761 

19*8 1,109,90s 

1919 1.595,004 

1920 952,408 


The Stocks held by the Commission on March 31 1921 were 390,- 
479 tons of raw and 57,787 tons of white. 

The Commission had desired to carry out their operations free 
of cost to the Exchequer. “ This aspiration cannot now be realized,** 
they add, “ but the fault is not ours. From time to time since the 
middle of 1919 the Commission has on various occasions pleaded for 
an increase in the selling prices of its sugars, so as to build up a re- 
serve to meet the loss which it foresaw as ppbable on the liciuidaiion 
of its stocks on the conclusion of its operations. But on no occasion 
has a rise been authorized until weeks or months after it was recom- 
mended, and then not always to the extent recommended. 

“ From a calculation we have made we are able to say that if our 
recommendations (which were always kept as low as possible in view 
of the reluctance shown by the Cabinet to an increase in prices) had 
been approved at the time they were made our receipts would have 
been £16,000,000 more than they have been in fact. Even that sum 
is less than the deficit which it is probable that the Exchequer will 
have to meet on our operations, and which we estimate at not less 
than £24,500,000. Some may perhaps hold that it is not of material 
importance to the public whether it has to bear a burden of this 
kind in its capacity as a taxpayer or in that of a consumer of sugar. 
But to us it is a matter of regret that we shall not be able to claim 
that we discharged the duties imposed U|>on us without having re- 
course to the fund.s of the Exchequer otherwise than for the purpose 
of the temporary financing of our operations. The advances made 
to us under this latter head by the Treasury stood on March 31 at 
£27,281,937.” 

The cost of the establishment of the Commission from 1914 to 
1922 is given as £103,239. 

The year 1920 stands out as having the most violent fluctuations the 
sugar trade has probably ever experienced. The British Royal Com- 
mission on the Sugar Supply and the American Equalization Board 
acted conjointly in 1919, and by their actions controlled both the 
American and European markets. Prices were kept between 30s. 
and 63s. per cwt. for Java 96® F.L., but there was some hesitation in 
the autumn with regard to the continuation of the operations of the 
American Equalization Board, which did not decide on further action 
until Decenujer. In the meantime a good deal of the Cuban crop 
had been sold to Europe and the East on a basis of 6Jc. per lb., and 
when the American Equalization Board decided to continue control 
it was too late to secure the Cuban crop. The planters, having sold 
a certain quantity of sugar, were independent, and prices were forced 
up to I2C. (equal to 768. 9d. per cwt.) at the end of January. In Feb. 
there were, however, large offerings on the part of the Cuban plant- 
ers, owing to supplies of sugar coming into the market, and quota- 
tions declined to 9c. (equal to 59s. 3d. per cwt.). In March the 
American refiners began to buy freely, and this increased demand 
was intensified by two serious reductions in the estimate of the Cuban 
crop. Wild speculations took place, and in May as much as 23IC. 
(equal to 136s. per cwt.) was paid. Large purchases were also made 
in Jan. and May of Manila sugar for shipment during the summer 
months. The effect of these inflated prices brought its own remedy ; 
consumption decreased rapidly bbth in England and in America, 
and by the end of July Cuban prices had fallen to 16c. which was 
equal to a fall of 403. per cwt. This fall continued until, at the end of 
the year, Cuban sugar was actually sold at 3fc. per lb., or equal to 
a total fall from the highest ixiint of over iios. per cwt. The result 
of these heavy fluctuations caused a financial crisis in the trade. 
Enormous losses were suffered by the American and Canadian 
refiners, who had bought and sold heavily for the autumn months, 
and these forward sale contracts were largely repudiated when the 
time came for delivery. The British refiners, being still under con- 
trol, escaped these violent losses. 


per 


The values of refined sugar in 1910 varied from 17s. 3d. to 23s. 6d, 
sr cwt. for Tate’s cubes, and in 1911 — the year of exceptional 


I prices continued to advance to 278. 6d., but towards the 

enci ot 1912 prices d^Unod to iqa. 3d. and with slight fluctuations 
prices were further reduced at the outbreak of war to 173. 9d. Theffe 
was then a steady rise, and in 1914 cubes were sold at 353., and granu- 
lated at 30s. per cwt,; in 1915 cubes were 50s. aiid granulated 
33s., and then by gradual stages till, for domestic consumption, 
cubes in 1920 reached Ii6s. and granulated 112s., but, under the 
voucher system which was in vogue during control, the prices of 
sugar for manufacturing purposes were from i6os. to 1643. per cwt. 
Refined sugar produced by the British refineries from 1910 till the 
outbreak ot war averaged about 457® of the total consumption, but 
after the war the production was about 74 %. The British clut^ from 
1910 till 1914 was IS. rod. per cwt., in 1915 9R. 4d. per cwt., in 1916 
lis. per cwt., and in 1918 it was increawd to 25s. 8d, per cwt., at 
wmicn it remained in 1921. This was out of all proportion to the 
value of the sugar, and naturally checked consumption. 

In 1913 the British Government withdrew from the Brussels 
Convention, which had been adopted in 1903, after many years’ 
endeavour on the part of Great Britain to counteract the effect of 
the system of continental bounties on beet sugar. The adoption 
of the Convention had undoubtedly saved the British West In- 
dian sugar trade from extinction, and British sugar refiners were 
able to compete on more equal terms. At the same time there was 
still strong opposition in England from the Free Trade party, who 
were anxious to have sugar at any price, whatever injustice might 
be inflicted on the British colonics and the home refiners. In 1911 
there was a serious falling-off in the Euroiieari beet crop, and there 
was a large deficiency in the world’s supply, so that an inevitable 
rise in price took place. Russia, however, had large stocks on hand, 
which, under the Convention, could not be imported into England 
owing to the fact that prohibition was in force instead of counter- 
vailing duties. Had there been countervailing duties the sugar 
would have been shipjxid to England and the difference in duty 
paid. Giving way to pressure from those who were anxious to get 
cheap sugar irrespective of the reason for the cheapness, Mr. 
Asquith’s Liberal Government gave notice in Aug. 1912 to with- 
draw from the Convention. The curious feature was that, as the 
result of this notice, Russia was permitted to send a considerable 
quantity in excess of the limit laid down by the Convention, but 
the quantity she sent had very 111 lie effect in making up the 
shortage of about 1,700,000 tons of the world’s production. 

In 1919 Mr. Lloyd George’s Government (with Mr. Cham- 
berlain as Chancellor of the Exchequer) took a further step in ac*- 
cordance with the views of the British West Indian planters, and 
agreed to give preferential treatment to sugar produced within 
the British Empire, in the form of a reduction in its case of one- 
sixth off the import duty on sugar. The British preferential duty 
on raw sugar at 96° polarization is equal to a preference of about 
3s. 9d. per cwt., and on white sugar of a polarization over 98° 
4s. 3-33d. It was too soon in 1921 to know what permanent effect 
this concession would have upon the production of sugar in the 
British colonies, but it was hoped that it would enable their 
planters to compete with Cuba and other countries where costs 
are considerably less, and consequently secure a larger share of 
the sugar trade of the United Kingdom. 

Since 1910 serious attempts have been made to grow beetroots 
in England for the manufacture of sugar. A factory was erected 
in 1911 in Cantley, in Norfolk, but was worked only one season, and 
was closed during the war. ^ It was purchased by a private Liverpool 
firm in 1920. A fair quantity of beetroots was grown in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but the high price which was given for the 
roots made it impossible for the purchaser to make a profit on the 
sugar produced. As a matter of fact a loss of from £60,000 to £70,000 
was incurred. A further and more ambitious attempt was in 1921 
being made at Kclham, Notts, where a large factory was erected, con- 
siderable quantities of beets having been planted in the neighbour- 
hood. The British Government not only subscribed £250, o<x) of the 
capital, but also guaranteed intere.st on the amount ot public capital 
raised at 5% for 10 years, and took £125,000 of second debentures. 

See also F'ood Supply and Rationing. (L. A. M.) 

SUKHOMLINOV, VLADIMIR (1848- ), Russian general 

and war miiiister, was born in 1848. He passed through the 
cavalry schopl in St. Petersburg, and in 1867 was given a com- 
mission in the Guard Ulans. He graduated from the Academy 
of the General Staff in 1874. He took part in the war with Tur- 
key in 1877-8 as an general staff, and was awarded 

the St. George Cross degree. From 1884 to 1886 
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he commanded a dragoon regiment and from 1886 to 1897 he was 
the head of the olTiccrs' cavalry school in St, Petersburg, having 
meantime in 1890 been promoted to the rank of general. His 
next apfK)intment was as commander of the 10th Cavalry 
Division. In 1899, while commanding the troops of the Kiev 
military district, Gen. Dragomirov appointed him as his chief- 
of “Staff and later as his assistant. His close connexion with 
Gen. Dragomirov, who enjoyed enormous prestige in the Rus- 
sian army, ensured Sukhomlinov’s future career. After the 
death of Dragomirov, he was appointed commander in Kiev. 

From 1909 to 1916 he was Russian war minister, and it was 
under him that two Russian orders for mobilization were given 
at the outbreak of the World War. Self-confident and ambitious 
Sukhomlinov played a disastrous rdlc in the administration of 
the Russian army. Notwithstanding the discovery, even in 
Oct. 1914, that there was an insufficiency of shells, rifles and 
cartridges, he assured the Duma that everything was all right. 
It was only in 1916, under strong pressure of public opinion, 
that the Tsar Nicholas II. dismissed him from office. Finally 
he was brought up for trial on a charge of treason. The court 
found him guilty of offences in office, and he was sentenced to 
penal servitude. Later Sukhomlinov was freed by an amnesty 
granted by the Polshcviks and went to Finland. In 1921 he 
began the publication of his memoirs. (N. N. G.) 

SUN YAT-SEN (1867- ) , Chinese leader of the revolutionary 
movement which ended in the abdication of the Manchu dynasty 
in Feb. 1912, was born in Kuangtung province, the son of a 
native Christian. He studied at the College of Medicine in 
Hong”Kong from 1887 to 1892, and there took his degree in 
medicine and surgery, lie practised his profession first at 
Macao and then at Canton, but from the outset of his career 
displayed more interest in politics than in medicine, being by 
temperament an iconoclast, an organizer of secret societies and a 
leader of conspiracies against the established order of things. 
Inspired by his semi-European training, with bitter resentment 
against the Manchus, whom he regarded as responsible for China’s 
humiliation at the hands of Japan, he first raised the standard 
of rebellion and of Cantonese independence in 1895; but the 
coup failed ami Dr, Sun was compelled to seek safety in exile. 
Henceforward all his energies were directed towards stimulating 
the anti-dynastic movement, first by the collection of funds from 
the Chinese communities in the United States, Hawaii and the 
Straits Settlements, and then by organized propaganda work 
conductctl by secret agents throughout the Empire. He received 
considerable assistance an<l encouragement in Japan, where he 
founded a society known as the Tung Men-hui, which played 
a prominent part in Chinese politics after the establishment of 
the Republic. Although an exile, he was generally regarded 
by the ** Western-learning ” section of Young China as its 
leader, especially after the Chinese Government's attempt to 
kidnap him in London, in 1806. In 1911? when the revolution 
broke out prematurely at Wuchang, Dr. Sun was in England; 
but he hurried back to China and arrived at Shanghai on 
Christmas Eve, in time to be acclaimed as the originator of the 
Republican programme and elected Provisional President by 
the delegat es to the National Convention assembled at Nanking. 
On Jan. 5, after having taken the oath of office, he issued a 
Manifesto (countersigned by Wu Ting-fang as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs) in which the purposes and policy of the Republi- 
can Government were proclaimed. On Feb. 12 an Imperial 
edict announced the abdication of the Emperor; it surrendered 
the reins of government to the representatives of the sovereign 
people and declared that henceforth the constitution should be 
Republican; at the same time, the organization of the new form 
of government was entrusted, “ with full powers,” to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai. On the 14th, Sun Yat-sen resigned the Presidency and 
in the of the Nanking Assembly invited Yuan to accept the 
posi|ion W Provisional President. His action was applauded 
by Noting China at the lime as evidence of patriotic self-abnega- 
tion, but events proved that it was chic^ inspired by recogm'tion 
of the fact that he and the politicians who 

had joined him as leaders of thc^^ClSpSKlman movement, did not 


yet carry sufficient weight to justify them in attempting to form 
a national government. 

Relations between Sun Yat-sen and Yuan Shih-k’ai were 
never cordial, but until the ejection from Peking of the Kuo 
Min-tang Radicals by the President Dictator in 1913, they 
preserved the appearance of goodwill, and towards the end of 
1912 Sun accepted a highly paid appointment as Director of 
National Railways at Shanghai. After the failure of the Kuo 
Min-tang’s “ war to punish Yuan,” Sun wandered again in a 
wilderness of conspiracies. Eventually, after the death of the 
Dictator (1916) he became one of the Cantonese group of 
politicians which waged continual warfare against the patty in 
power at Peking. Because of the futility and sordid intrigues 
which characterized the independent Military Government at 
Canton, he, whose reputation in 191 2 had stood high at home and 
abroad, came gradually to be regarded as an irreconcilable con- 
sj)irator, whose personal ambitions were largely responsible for 
the continuance of the senseless civil strife between the North and 
the South. By the vehemence of his rhetoric, by the fervour of his 
grandiose schemes for the remaking of China at the time of the 
revolution, he captured the imagination of considerable sections 
of the public, especially in the United States; but his subsequent 
career failed to justify his own belief in himself as a heaven-sent 
reformer. In April 1921, a special session of the Southern 
(Canton) Parliament elected him to be President of the Chinese 
Republic, his supporters declaring the Canton “ Military 
Government ” to be the only lawfully constituted government in 
the country; but the influence of these Cantonese “ Constitu- 
tionalists ” over the other southern provinces had then become 
almost insignificant, and the “ Military Government,” prohibited 
by the Foreign Powers from interfering with the revenues of the 
Maritime Customs, was confronted by financial problems of a 
kind which threatened not only its reforming activities but 
its continued existence. 

SUPAN, ALEXANDER GEORD (1847-1920), Austrian geogra- 
pher, was born at innichen, South Tirol, March 3 1847. He was 
educated at the Laibach gymnasium, and in 1870 took his 
doctor’s degree at Graz, afterwards becoming a teacher in the 
Oberrcalschule at Laibach. In 1872 he left Laibach and studied 
geography at Vienna, Dresden and Halle, returning in 1877. 
In 1881 he was appointed professor of geography at the univer- 
sity of Czernowitz, and in 1884 became editor of Petermanns 
M itteilungen, retaining this post until 1909, when he accepted 
the chair of geography at Breslau. Under Supan’s editorship 
Petermanns Mitteihmgen was more concerned with reports and 
accounts of geographical work in every sphere than with original 
papers and records of discovery, and a feature in which the 
editor was much interested was the publication of supplements 
to the Mitteilungen, An account of the economic produce of 
N. America, 1880-5, appeared in this manner in 1886, and 
Die Bevdlkerung der Erdcy founded 1872 by Hermann Wagner 
and Behm, was conlinued by Supan as a supplement from 1890 
to 1910. In 1889 he became editor of the statistical calendar of 
the Almanack de Gotha, His original contributions to geographical 
science are chiefly concerned with climatology and oceanography, 
and his published works include Lehrbuch der Geographic 
(1873); Statistik der unteren Luftstri)mungen (1881); GrundzUge 
der physischen Erdkunde (1884); Deutsche Sckulgeographie (1895; 
latest ed. 1915) and Die tcrritorialische Entwicklung der euro- 
pdischen Kolonien (1906), besides many papers in Petermanns 
Mitteilungen. He died at Breslau July 6 1920. 

SUPPLY AND TRANSPORT, MILITARY (see 26.113).— During 
the World War, the administrative services— Lc. the management 
of transport, supply, welfare and salvage — became of vastly 
increasing importance. The struggle was between groups of 
nations bending to the task of war the whole of the resources of 
a highly complex scientific civilization, and using in its prosecu- 
tion every material and moral factor at their command. Some 
note of the working of the administrative machinery (especially 
at the culminating point of the struggle) is necessary to give a 
true picture of the war. Attention will be given here in the main 
to the British organization in 1918 — with illustrative references 
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to other armies and to prior dates. For the feeding of the British 
army, see Food Supply. 

When the armies first took the field in 1914, Germany was at 
a clear advantage in administration. That was to have been 
expected. It was her war, and she had prepared for it with me- 
ticulous care. The equipment of the German soldiers comprised 
several novel ideas for greater comfort and efficiency. Examin- 
ing some of the German dead who had fallen in the early recon- 
naissance affairs in front of Tirlemont on Aug. 14, the writer 
bad the first uneasiness that Germany might win, so strong was 
the evidence their equipment gave of a patient and thoughtful 
preparation. The impressive sweep of the German host through 
Belgium showed, too, that the German railway organization 
was superb, and the way the guns kept up proved that there had 
been a clear thinking out in advance of the new problems of 
ammunition-supply which the free use of heavy artillery as 
field pieces had brought to the fore. German staff documents 
published since the war by Gen. Ludendorff indicate that the.se 
matters of administration had been studied from igio onwards 
and that the German staff were confident that their inferiority 
in numbers would be compensated by a superior organization 
in supply. The French administrative services in 1914 appeared 
much weaker if examination were confined to plans and materiel. 
The troops were not as well provided for, the trans|K)rt organiza- 
tion not so well planned. But if the human factor were taken 
into consideration much of the handicap was made up. The 
French showed a genius for improvisation on the actual battle 
field, and an astonishing faculty for “ getting there ” with infe- 
rior means. Their food scales for man and beast (to give an 
example) spelt scarcity in German or in English eyes; but they 
sufficed. In the battle the French soldier was never inferior in 
energy and endurance; and the French transport was generally 
up to time. The national ^lan overcame material deficiencies; 
and a genius for quick improvisation showed constantly, never 
more dramatically than in the mobilization of Gen. Galli^ni’s 
“ Taxi-cab Army which moved out to the defence of the capital 
at a critical juncture. The British administrative services in 
1914 were lavish both of supplies and transf)ort. But the 
British force was a small one, and though its scale of transport 
was extravagant compared with the French, the total was only 
250 motor cars, 950 motor lorries and 40,000 horses. With 
railway transport it then had no concern: the French managed 
its railway transport. Indeed the British force in France in 
1914 did not completely administer ” its own affairs. Though 
it was a distinct army in command it was dependent on the 
French organization for essential services of transport. 

The Trench War , — ^A long period of trench warfare fol- 
lowed the battle of the Marne, and the administrative systems 
of the three arnues were adapted to new conditions, the chief 
of which were an enormous increase of ammunition expendi- 
ture, the introduction of poison-gas as a weapon, calling for 
entirely new supplies of offensive and defensive material, and 
a simplification of the problems of transport, which in a stabil- 
ized warfare could follow almost a civilian routine, disturbed 
only by the chances of shell fire. The trench war was, of course, 
punctuated by heavy attacks on both sides, but the shift of 
ground was never great. Administration, whilst it had to cope 
with the enormous progressive increase in the scale and variety 
of supplies per division, was thus given ample time as a rule to 
increase its transport facilities. It could add to its broad-gauge 
railway tracks, supplement them by light railways and tram- 
ways as well as by motor-roads, and develop the canal systems 
as useful adjuncts. 

In this period of trench warfare the Germans suffered from a 
steady deterioration as compared with the French and the 
British. The war had become a contest of materiel in which 
Germany could not keep up. The French were able to develop 
their supply on more generous lines with the help of British and 
American resources. The British transformed their system 
completely. The nation took the view that ** money was no 
object ” in securing for the troops the best possible chance of 
victory and the best possible comfort in the trenches. The 
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growth of supplies (and therefore in transport) was almost 
incredible. The British force in 1914-^5 suffered from a shell 
and gun shortage as compand with its enemy, because it had 
been trained and equipped for a different type of warfare. It 
had very little H.E. shell, and what it had was not really “ high 
explosive owing to poor fuzes. 'J'he patient search for a “ fool- 
proof '' fuze had been so successful that what little H.E. shell 
they had spluttered off rather than shattered off. The pro- 
duction of high explo.sive in IQ14 was almost negligible. The 
whole year’s supply would not keep the guns of 1918 going for 
a day. In 1915 Britain began to produce high explosive on a 
large scale. In 1916 she bad increased the 1915 amount seven- 
fold. In 1017 she had increased that 1916 amount fourfold. 
From March 1915 to March 1917 the increase was twenty- 
eight fold. With the increase in the production of high explo- 
sive went a corresponding increase in big guns and in field pieces. 
The expenditure of ammunition in time reached to huge figures. 
The following are the biggest day records in tons: — ^.luly 1 1916 
(Somme) 12,776; April 9 1917 (Vimy) 24,706; June 3 1917 
(Arras) 17,162; June 7 1917 (Messines) 20,638; July 31 1917 
(Ypres) 22,193; Sept. 20 and 21 1917 (Polygon Wood) 42,156; 
Aug. 8 and 9 1918 (general attack) 15,598 and 23,706. Ordinarily 
the British depots in France kept a reserve of 258,000 tons of 
ammunition, and the issues in a normal month ran to about 
that figure, though it varied a good deal month by month. 
Thus the average daily expenditure during the last months of 
1918 was: — May, 5,478 tons; June, 4,748 tons; July, 5,683 tons; 
Aug., 9,046 tons; Sept., 8,576 tons; Oct., 4,748 tons; Nov., 
3,158 tons. (See also Munitions.) 

Gas Warfare . — The introduction of poison-gas was, after the 
growth of ammunition expenditure, the chief factor in the 
increase of supply. It was constantly presenting new problems 
for the administrative services. At first British and French 
work was solely defensive — the provision of masks, the wearing 
of which would give immunity, the detection of new gases so as 
to provide new means of defence. But in time the Allies took 
the gas offensive, and then their gases were more potent and 
more plentiful than the enemy’s, and for lack of material he 
could not give his men perfect gas protectors. The last form of 
gas warfare was the introduction of mustard-gas, a powerful 
corrosive discharged from shells, which infected the ground on 
which it fell for many hours. The use of mustard -gas by the 
enemy raised many problems of supply. The disinfection of 
contaminated ground with chloride of lime, a prompt change of 
clothing and bath treatment for men affected, proved efficacious 
in dealing with mustard-gas. There was, too, safety in protective 
overalls of oiLskin. Mustard-gas affected the veterinary service 
heavily, there being many casualties to horses and mules through 
passing over ground infected with the gas. 

Big-gun ammunition and gas-warfare munitions were, how- 
ever, only two items of supply. Rifle and machinc-gun ammuni- 
tion, food for man and beast, trench stores, engineering stores, 
were other items, all of which had a tendency to grow. In the 
total during a spell of intense fighting, the British administrative 
services would carry up to the battle-line 1,934 tons of supplies 
of all kinds per day per mile of front. The intense battle-front 
might stretch over 10 miles or more, calling for some 20,000 
tons of munitions, food and equipment per day for that 10 
miles, much of it passing through furious shell fire before reach- 
ing its objective. 

The French administrative services never reached the same 
scale of supply as the British. They expended less ammunition, 
issued a ration of less weiglit to man and beast, and di.spensed 
with much of the comforts ” equipment of the British force. 
But in facing such a German effort as the Verdun attacks of 
1916 they had a tremendous problem of transport, which was 
met by a motor lorry mobilization, the success of which was 
one of the great feats of the war. 

British System Reorganized . — From 1914 up to the date of the 
first battle of the Somme (July 1916) the British administrative 
services had had no v|^«pevere test (unless the battle of Loos 
could be so counted, ip^tb^^iorganization then was not good). 
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But by the middle of 1916 the British force in France considered 
itself completely organized. In munitions it was better supplied 
than any other force in the field. It had taken over control of 
its own railway services, supplementing the French broad- 
gauge railway system, which it had taken over and increased, 
it had a system of light railways and a greatly increased scale 
of motor transport. But the Somme battle showed many se- 
rious weaknesses. Supply had been increased beyond the scale 
that transport could cope with. I’hcre followed in Nov. 1916 
a reorganization of the system. One feature of this organiza- 
tion was good. The division of authority, which put the admin- 
istrative services under two heads, one for the battle area and 
one for lines of communication, was done away with. The 
military railways, which had been hitherto starved, were reor- 
ganized, and were generously supplied with staff and material. 
But what proved in the result to be a mistake in organization 
was made: railways wore separated from the control of the 
quartermaster-general (who kept control of other forms of 
transport), and put under an independent directorate of trans- 
portation. Thus the commander-in-chief had two separate 
transport authorities to deal with. 

There followed after the battle of the Somme a period when 
the line was practically stable for a long period; and whilst the 
almost stationary trench warfare continued, the weakness of 
this division of authority, and the mistake of allowing any but 
the military idea to rule in an essential part of the army organ- 
ization, were not apparent. When the Germans attacked in the 
spring of lOiH those errors showed very clearly, and the railways 
had to be brought again under the control of the quartermaster- 
general, after an interval during which they were under a com- 
mittee of the staff. But the transport situation then was very 
critical. The German advance had brought the British front 
lateral line — St. Just-^Amiens-St. Pol-Hazebrouck — under shell- 
fire at many points. The Germans, whose strategy under Gen. 
Ludendorff was dominated largely by transport considerations, 
sought to paralyze completely the whole railway system by con- 
tinuous air-attack on the British rear lateral — Eu-Abbcville- 
Etaples, — especially at the points where it crossed the rivers 
Canchc and Somme. Whole-hearted work in building avoiding ** 
lines and bridges, and the efforts of the motor transport, just kept 
the position in hand until a British advance in front of Amiens 
relieved the front lateral. It was a happy circumstance that a 
new quartermaster-general of the British army in France, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir Travers Clarke, had just brought to completion the 
building up of a G.H.Q). reserve of motor lorries. He thought 
in the winter of 1917-8 that the battle of Passchcndaelc had 
exposed a weakness in light railways — that they had to work 
along defined tracks which could be intensively shelled by the 
enemy. I'hc British army therefore decided to trust more to the 
motor transport. There was effected a complete reorganization 
of it, with the central idea of doing away as far as possible with 
the ** earmarking of motor vehicles for particular units or 
particular tasks, and making its total strength completely 
mobile and liquid. Vehicles saved by this ** pooling ’’ were 
formed into a G.H.Q. Motor Reserve. This proved of great 
strategical benefit in the spring of 1918. The G.H.Q. Motor 
Reserve was able then to take up part of the traffic load, and was 
largely responsible for saving the situation. There were lorry 
drivers who held the w^heel for 36 hours at a stretch, and were 
lifted from their seats fainting or asleep; a few — who carried on 
until no longer able to see through their bloodshot eyes — ran 
their cars into trees or Wtalls or ditches. There were many cas- 
ualties^ but the situation was saved at a time when the railways 
could not meet the work of supply. 

Passchendaele, terrible ordeal as it was for the British army, 
gave valuable hints as to the proper place of light railways in an 
administrative system. Light railways at one stage of the 
war wereiperhaps over-estimated. There was an inclination to 
^ all-sufficing. The British administrative services 
ulSmpjwPmc them their proper r 61 c, recognizing that they 
w^WtfpP^liuable when the line o| bgttle was stabilized for 
but tended valuable as the war 


became one of movement. In the spring of 1918, the British 
army had 920 m. of light railways in operation; in the summer 
loom. le.ss. Its great advance was planned on the principle of 
concentrating labour upon pushing forward the broad-gauge 
railways and the roads forward from them, trusting to motor 
transport and to horse transport to carry on the load from 
broad-gauge railhead. Earlier in 1918 controversy on the sub- 
ject was keen, and the French were inclined to take a differing 
view. The Germans, of course, were tied to light railways, for 
they had not the means to extend their motor traction. The 
position on Nov. 11 1918 seemed to justify the British view. 

By the summer of 1918 the British administrative services 
were so confident of their machine that they were supporting 
strongly in favour of trying for a ** knock-out blow ’’ as against 
the alternative plan of devoting the winter to final preparation 
for an overwhelming campaign in the spring of 1919. ** Admin- 
istration ** covered at this stage a wide scope. It arranged the 
supply, from England, and from its own workshops and local 
civilian workshops, of all the varied equipment of the forces, 
from a tank and a 1 5-in. howitzer to a tin of dubbin. There 
came to the ports of France every month for the B.E.F. about 

800.000 tons of material. The men to be fed totalled over 
2,000,000 and the animals about 500,000. The transport sys- 
tem in addition to half-a-million horses and mules, had about 

20.000 motor lorric.s running over 9,000,000 motor miles per 
month ; it carried on its light railways about 544,000 tons a month, 
and ran every day 250 trains on its broad-gauge lines. It was 
constantly building new railways and new roads, and developing 
new harbour facilities. It ran canal and sea barge services, 
forestry and agricultural services, and repair shops, on a gigantic 
scale. It supplied the medical stores for wounded and sick, 
the veterinary services, the laboratories for the defence of men 
and animals against poison-gas and for the gas counter-offensive. 
In the last year of the war it produced timber from French 
forests for four-fifths of its total needs. It grew vegetables and 
other food and fodder stuffs, and helped as tiller and harvester 
in the French fields (in 1918 it saved the crops on 18,000 acres, 
harvesting at night, the soldiers having to work sometimes in 
gas masks). It was its tailor, bootmaker, laundryman and even 
ragpicker. The soldier on going out of the line had clean under- 
wear wailing for him at his divisional baths; his soiled garments 
were disinfected, cleaned and repaired for reissue; his socks 
darned, buttons replaced, rents patched; and the garment 
beyond repair was shipped away as rags for the shoddy mills 
of Dewsbury. 

This administrative army was caterer for men and horses. 
The civilian world throughout Europe might be suffering from 
scarcity of food supplies, but to the very last the British soldiers 
and horses enjoyed good rations. This was only made pos- 
sible by an organization that eliminated every form of waste. 

As banker this administration dealt with every currency and 
note-issue of the world. It had savings banks and an invest- 
ment organization for British troops, and even special savings 
banks for the Chinese. It insured its civilian labourers against 
deathandaccident;it negotiated the payment of octroi to towns 
where its troops were stationed, and paid compensation of 
French property owners for the leases of their lands and build- 
ings and the war damage to their property. 

The Complexity of Administration. — This wide range of activ- 
ities, though it had to be carried on under conditions which 
varied from day to day, fell with minor variations into three 
main categories. (1) Maintaining a stabilized position. This 
was comparatively easy. The traffic demand was known. 
Wastage of horses and material could be calculated with some 
certainty and replaced by a routine process. (2) Preparing a 
big attack. This made the greatest strain on transport and 
supply, and the necessary conditions of secrecy added complica- 
tions. In preparing an offensive the traffic tonnage more than 
doubled per division. This Was due to the necessity for making 
new railways and new toads, and the accumulation of defence 
material to fortify a new line. But the accumulation of ammuni- 
tion was also a factor. On a quiet sector two divisions could be 
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served by three trains daily. For the preparation of a big attack 
ten divisions might be concentrated on that sector, and those 
divisions in the preparatory stage of the attack would need 
about 33 supply trains a day, and during the offensive about ^7 
trains a day. And these trains would carry material only to 
broad-gauge railhead. After that most of it had to go farther 
forward by light railway, motor and horse traffic, and in some 
cases even by the “ Yukon pack/* ix. by man porterage. (3) 
Resisting a big attack. The difficult element here was its unex- 
pectedness. The amount of supplies per division necessary to 
go up from base would be 25% less than in the case of the prepa- 
ration of a big offensive. There was always carried a good reserve 
of ammunition, food and engineering stores, close behind the 
line, and a further reserve of ammunition already loaded on 
trains at appropriate railway centres. In case of emergency, 
ammunition could start to move up as soon as a locomotive 
could be coupled to a standing train. The (lerman offensive in 
T918 showed that the British carried near the front line too 
great reserves, and there were unnecessary losses in food, stores 
and ammunition, as a consequence. Forward “ dumps ** were 
thereafter reduced. 

The organization at the front in 1918 to cope with this work 
in the British army, had at its head the quartermaster-general 
(Lt.-Gcn. Sir Travers Clarke) and two deputy quartermaster- 
generals (Maj.-Gen. Ford and Maj.-Gen. May). The head- 
quarters staff consisted of about 40 officers, and the detailed 
work was divided under the following departments: — ^Director 
of Agricultural Production (Brig.-Gen. Earl of Radnor); Director 
of Army Postal Services (Brig.-Gen. Price); Deputy Controller 
of Canteens (Col. E. Benson); Director of Engineering Stores 
(Brig.-Gen. Sewell); Director of Forestry (Brig.-Gen. Lord 
Lovat); Director of Hirings and Requisitions and President of 
Claims Commission (Maj.-Gen. L. B. Friend); Controller of 
Labour (Brig.-Gen. Wace); Director of Ordnance Services (Maj.- 
Gen. Sir C. M. Mathew); Paymastcr-in-chief (Maj.-Gen. Sir 
C. A. Bray) ; Director of Remounts (Brig.-Gen. Sir F. S. Garrett) ; 
Controller of Salvage (Brig.-Gen. Alexander Gibb); Director of 
Supplies (Maj.-Gen, Carter); Director of Motor Transport 
(Maj.-Gen. Boyce); Director-General of Transportation (]\iaj.- 
Gen. Crookshank); Director of Veterinary Services (Maj.-Gen. 
Moore); Vice-Chairman Imperial War Graves Commission 
(Maj.-Gen. Fabian Ware); Director of Works (Maj.-Gen. Sir 
A. M. Stuart). Subsidiary directorates under the Director- 
General of Transportation were: — Director of Construction 
(Brig.-Gen. Stewart); Director of Docks (Brig.-Gen. Wedge- 
wood); Director of Inland Water Transport (Brig.-Gen. Luck); 
Director of Light Railways (Brig.-Gen. Harrison); Railway 
Traffic (Brig.-Gen. Murray); Roads (Brig.-Gen. Maybury). 

A comparison of this organization with the French administra- 
tive services would suggest that the British was over-elaborate. 
But consideration mu.st be given to these important facts: that 
the British army was operating in a foreign country, and more- 
over in the country of an Ally where there must be the least 
possible friction with the inhabitants; that by custom both men 
and animals in the British force required a particularly gener- 
ous ration; that the British force expended far more ammuni- 
tion than the French, and in its campaign methods kept up a 
permanent minor offensive even on quiet sectors, as was not the 
custom with the French. When in the course of the operations 
early in 1918, French and British troops were intermixed in the 
battle line, it was found by experience impracticable to supply 
British units through the Fren^ system, and, except as regards 
such items as hay and petrol, which were kept in a common 
pool, the supply and transport had to be duplicated, a British 
system being set up side by side with a French, 

Salvage . — ^An account of the administrative system in the World 
War would be inconmlete without some reference to the salvage 
activities of 1917-^8. The submarine war began to have its cumu- 
lative effect just when there came the most peremptory reminders 
that supply was going to be the determining factor of the final 
struggle. Munitions, food, equipment, railways, roads, ships — ^these 
had become the most important factors, and victory would incline 
to the force which could best concentrate the means to maintain an 


overwhelming force at some particular point, and could best develop, 
conserve, and transport its material. From 1915 to the middle of 

1917 it was only necessary for the British army to ask and it re- 
ceived. Later in 1917, and in 1918, there came requisitions which 
could not be met. Just before the German attack in 1918 (to give 
one example) there were desperate calls for barbed wire, to make up 
an actual shortage of 8,000 tons in the minimum requirements for 
safety; but it was not available. In food, bjrage, clothing, timber, 
metals, the w'orld-shortage had now become acute. The adminis- 
trative services of all armies sought to better their position, in 
Europe, by the organization of a department of salvage. As the 
British salvage department explaine<I, “ the shortage of almost 
every kind of raw material used for war sup(>lics makes salvage an 
important administrative .service. Without a well-organized and 
thorough salvage system, the full maintenance of our force in the 
field would be made difficult. . . . The salvage organization is not 
intended to take ifie place of, or in any way discourage, a consistent 
effort on the part of every supply department to recover for repair 
and re-issue its own articles and its own empties. It is inteiKled to 
supplement that effort; to collect and put to use what would other- 
wise become derelict; to insure that nothing utilizable is allowed to go 
to waste. , . . There is nothing of the debris of the battlefield 
which we cannot put to some use.” Some of the items of salvage 
values taken from a monthly return show the wide range of the 
department — swill for piggeries, £6oo; solder from old tins, /.300; 
cotton waste, £500; tin-jdate (won by unrolling old biscuit tins, 
etc.), £2,500; old lead, £400; various by-products £200,000. The old 
rags collected did a great deal to help the doth shortage at home. 
The old bones collected made glycerine for explosives. In Sept. 

1918 the British army saved £4,000,000, and tne American army 
£3,000,000 by salvage. 

The Animals of the Force. — The administration of the animals of 
the British force — the largest mobilization of animals known to 
history — calls for a special note, I'he worst difficulty in their ( ase 
was mud. From early in autumn until late in spring the mud season 
lastwl. Off the pavS roads all the fighting area of Flanders was semi- 
liquid, and the jiroblem at horse-lines w^as first to secure a solid 
” standing,” next to secure a solid road in and out to that standing, 
and finally to secure a solid road to and from a solid watering-pla(’e. 
Standings were usually made of Viricks, and the army requisitioned 
all the brick yards in the occupied area. Shell-ruined villages w'ere 
another source of brick supply. The bricks had to be set properly ; 
rubble was lost in the soil within a week. Losses from enemy action 
were not very high among the animals until the last phase. There 
was little cavalry work except at the end of the campaign and at its 
very beginning. But horses and mules suffered greatly when the 
enemy began to use mustard-gas (1917-8). The ground where a 
mustard-gas shell had fallen was infected for long afterwards. If 
horses were picketed on it, or even passed over it, casualties w^re 
hijfh. The irritant poison of the gas attacked their hoofs and their 
skins wherever the hair was thin and caused sloughing wounds. An 
effective curative treatment was found in a dressing, the chief 
ingredient of which was chloride of lime. From the spring of 1918 
the animals suffered severe attacks from the air. The enemy devoted 
much of his air-force to bombing attacks on horse-lines, wdlh a view 
to lessening British transport strength. At first these attacks had 
serious effects. Then horse-lines were camouflaged; the animals 
were separated into small groups; the lines were protected by bomb- 
proof traverses of earthwork, which localized the effects of explosions, 
la the summer of 1918 the wastage of animals by sickness had been 
cut down to a very low rate (7*7 %), as the result of skilful horse- 
mastership. At this time forage difficulties w'cre acute, but there 
had beeii close organization for grading fodder in army and line-of- 
comm unication areas, and the animals always had sufficient rations. 
Briti.sh administration was able to take a considerable part of the 
burden of horsing the American units which arrived in France in 
1918. Nearly 25,000 animals were made available by reductions of 
the horse-strength of artillery units. A further 14,000 w'^ere saved by 
giving 6-in. howdtzer and some 60- pounder batteries mechanical 
transport. Another means of economy in horse flesh w^as the setting 
up of a ” cate^^ory B ” for animals wdiich w^ere not quite fit for arduous 
work with a lighting unit, and were withdrawn to units whose de- 
mands on them were less exacting. 

Some Comparisons. — As between the three administrative 
machines, the French, the British, and the American in the 
autumn of 1918, certain points of difference may be noted. 
Both French and American systems still kept a dividing line 
as regards administration between the base and the fighting 
line. The British system had abolished this (together with the 
post of Inspector-General Lines of Communication) in 1917. 
The French divided the zone of the armies into the zone of the 
advance and the zone of supplies (with sometimes an interme- 
diate zone). In the zone of their advance administration was in 
charge of the Aide majof'-g^niral chargi de la direction dc Far- 
rikre at G.H.Q. But his administration had no functions of pro- 
curement, only of distribution. In some points of administra^ 
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tion the dividing line between thezKinc of advance and the zone 
of supplies was abolished; e.g, all motor transport and all light 
railways, wherever operating, were under a D.A. at G.ll.Q. 
The French system of supply and distribution was fashioned for 
war in the home-country or near to it; when it was transplanted 
(for instance, to Salonika) it had to be modified somewhat on the 
lines of the British system. The American system put adminis- 
stration in the fighting line under an assistant chief-of-staff 
(G.4) at G.H.Q.; and on the lines of communication under a 
general commanding S.O.S, (corresponding to the former 
British I.G.C.). Under the American system the chiefs of the 
supply services were not at G.U.Q. but at the H.Q. of S.O.S. 
With both the French and the American systems evacuation 
and hospitalization of casualties were purely “ Q ’’ services: 
in the British army they were under the adjutant-general 
assisted by the quartermaster-general. Some other differences 
came from geographical reasons. France itself was really the 
supply-base for the American.s, whereas the British had the 
United Kingdom for this purpose; so the Americans held great 
stocks in depots — 1 5 days of supplies in advance depots, 30 days 
supplies in intermediate depots, 45 days supplies in base depots. 
The American army naturally relied more largely on local 
purchases (from the Allied armies and from European civilian 
sources) than did the armies with their home bases nearer at 
hand. General i*ershing founded a general purchasing agency 
to control these purchases. In iqi8, out of 17,600,000 ship- 
tons used by the American army only 7,600,000 tons came from 
the United States and 10,000,000 tons were purchased locally, 
and to the end of the campaign the American army drew largely 
upon British and French supplies. 

The British administrative machine in one particular point 
was inferior to the American machine in 1918. Under the British 
system the navy had control of all supplies by ship until they left 
the transport. The navy could put a supply-ship into any port it 
pleased, and naturally was guided chiefly by shipping consider- 
ations. Thus supplies for the southern area might go to a 
northern port. The American system put the supply ships 
under army direction when they came within the three-mile 
coast limit, and th(*y could be directed to the port of supply 
which was most convenient from the army point of view. The 
French and the Americans used the railway regulating stations as 
depots; the British used them as sorting stations only. The 
British used the base-ports for sorting goods to a great extent; 
the Americans did not. In the autumn of 1918 the Americans 
found their one great depot, and sorting and regulating station, 
at Is-sur-Tille insuflicicnt for the needs of their growing army, and 
they were proceeding with the organization of another station 
when the Armistice came. 

The general staffs of the various combatant nations were in 
1921 still working out the lessons of administration as taught 
by the World War. One principle seems to be generally accepted , 
that it is wise to centralize as far as possible all administration 
under one staff ofliccr over the whole war area, trusting to him 
to devolve and coordinate. That was the final principle of the 
organization of the administrative services in the British army 
in 1918. In the first phase of the war the French organization 
did a large portion of the work of transporting the British army 
and its supplies. As the British force grew in strength, and the 
problem of its administration grew in complexity, the experiment 
was tried of dividing responsibility between the quartermaster- 
general of the force and the G.O.C. lines of communication. 

Q ** tasks were under different control in battle areas and at 
the base. This did not work satisfactorily, and the next experi- 
ment was to divide responsibility between the quartermaster- 
general and the director-general of transportation (the latter 
having control of the broad-gauge railways, the former of all 
other transport). This arrangement broke down in the spring of 
1918, when the British army was put into serious jeopardy 
through the transport situation; retirement south of the Somme 
had to be contemplated, at one stage as probable, and the details 
were actually arranged for the destruction of the ports of the 
Pas-de-Calais so as to deny their use to the Germans. In the 


summer of 1918 the British administrative services from the 
epast line to the trcnch-line were put under one head, the quarter- 
master-general, for experience suggested that the commander-in- 
chief should have one man to whom he could confide the responsi- 
bility of the administrative side of his army’s operations: to 
divide the responsibility was not to simplify but to complicate 
the task. (F. F.) 

SURVBYINO (see 26.142*). — The most striking feature to be 
recorded in connexion with surveying generally is the greatly 
increased importance which it acquired during 1910-20 from a 
military standpoint. This was chiefly due to the stationary 
character of the World War on the western front, but other 
factors contributed, notably the introduction of air-photography. 
The use of photographs, taken from aeroplanes, to determine the 
po.sition of enemy trenches and other detail inside the enemy’s 
lines, made a considerable difference in the technique of modern 
war and reacted upon the methods of peace-time surveys. But 
not only photographs from the air, but also photographs taken 
on land have been pressed into the service of surveying, and the 
applications of photography to surveys of mountainous regions 
such as the higher Himalayas have been greatly extended. 

In exploratory surveying the conditions have been changed 
and simplified by the introduction of wireless telegraphy, for 
the determination of longitude ; the accurate fixing of his longitude, 
long the explorer’s bugbear, is now no more difficult than taking 
a latitude. In the more regular branches of the subject the 
principal matter demanding attention is the development (in 
which many countries have taken part) of accurate methods 
of levelling, particularly of precise or geodetic levelling. 

Surveying in War 

Geographical and topographical surveys arc well known 
adjuncts to military operations. The war of 1914-8 showed 
that all other classes of land surveying, f.e. geodetic triangulation, 
levelling, and large scale surveying may be called upon to assist 
in the development of scientific and mechanical warfare. It 
is not possible to forecast whether future developments may 
demand an enhanced accuracy of survey, or whether the increas- 
ing importance of aviation, amongst other factors, may not pre- 
vent a recurrence of the stationary operations which prevailed over 
the western front for four years. A description of the more 
important duties of the Survey battalions on the western front, 
offers the best record of an intensive large scale military survey. 

The Trigonometrical Control , — The extent of the line, liable to 
periods of intense activity throughout its length, and the constant 
changes of army and corps fronts made it necessary to provide a 
homogeneous and complete system of triangulation upon which to 
base the maps and the local surveys called for. 

Five separate and distinct triangulations already covered this 
area before the outbreak of war, viz : — 

1. The French main arcs and subsidiary triangulations of 
1800-50. 

2. The new French Paris meridian and Amiens parallel and 
their subsidiary orders of 1890-1900. 

3. The French Admiralty coastal triangulation. 

4. The Belgian national triangulation. 

5. The German national triangulation. 

All these triangulations were eventually combined into a single 
coherent system, but not until just before the Armistice and too 
late to assist in operations. The survevors of the various armies kept 
in the closest touch with each other, out discrepancies arose never- 
theless, and time was wasted in fresh observations and recomputa- 
tion. It was realized somewhat late that the adjustment of the 
discrepancies of local triangulations is the best preliminary to 
military surveys. 

Many of the stations of the triangulations enumerated had been 
destroyed or built over before the war and many were destroyed 
during its progress. Numbers of new stations had, therefore, to be 
established and the trigonometrical observer was employed in 
intersection and interpolation, rather than new triangulations. 

This patched , and reconstructed triangulation stood then as a 
basis for all the military surveys of the western front. 

Provision and Issue of Maps , — The British Expeditionary Force 
took the field equipped with the 1/80,000 carte de Vetat major of 
France and the British 1 1 100,000 maps of Belgium. Topographical 
maps of this sort were accurate enough for mobile operations in which 
no heavy guns were employed. Directly the operations tended to 
become stationary first on the Aisne, and then in Flanders, staff, 
gunners, and infantrymen demanded a map of such accuracy and 


* Th€99 figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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scale that administrative arrangements, lines of fire, and trench 
systems could be shown upon it. Such a map did not exist except 
in the Belgian area, and elsewhere had to be made. The earlier war 
surveys were made upon the plane table on a scale of 1/20,000 and 
were completed up to the British trench lines. The subsequent de- 
velopment of air-photography, and the discovery of the manuscript 
sheets of the cadastral communal surveys, made it possible to com- 
pile reliable maps, not only of territory in British occupation, but of all 
that portion of north-eastern France occupied by the German armies. 

The trench zone was mapped on a scale of 1/10,000, and forward 
and Ixick areas at 1/20,000. In all 6,000 sci. m. were surveyed. 

A reliable map of the physical and artificial features of the country 
is not sufficient in itself. The positions of defensive works of the 
enemy batteries, of the points of administrative importance, and 
of maiw other objects must be shown on frequently recurring edi- 
tions. From 12 to 20 editions eml>odying such information on various 
scales were kept up for the actual area of operations, whilst during the 
progress of a battle daily editions were brought out. 

To cope with this volume of printing it was found necesswiry to 
provide for the rapid reproduction of trench maps at the Ordnance 
Survey Office at Southampton and for small but complete litho- 
graphic establishments in each army and at G.H.Q. ^inc plates 
were prepared by the Vandyke process or by helio-zincography, and 
flatbed printing machines, preferably motor-driven, were used for 
printing in the field. The French and German armies had well- 
equipped printing trains which were used for increasing printing 
facilities in important areas. The French, for example, dispatched 
a printing tram to Italy in 1917. Towards the end the Americans 
employedr a well-designed printing plant in lorries. 

A scale of issue of about two copies per oflicer engaged, of each 
important map, was maintained, but experience showed that this 
scale should be increased. During the whole period of operations 
about 34,000,000 maps were print<^ for issue to the Britisn troops, 
of which about two- thirds were printed by the Ordnance Survey in 
England and a third in France. 

For the use of large scale maps in trench warfare a well-thought- 
out system of coordinates, based on a suitable projection, was needed. 

It must be possible to read off at sight tne coordinates of any 
desired point from a “ grid ” or network of lines printed on the map. 
All the armies had suoi systems.^ Experience proved that for ease 
and accuracy of reference the “grid” sliould be in squares, the sides 
of which can be divided decimally by eye. The artillery often desire 
coordinates of the same accuracy as the surveyor — i,e. on the scale 
of nature. The system adopted should therefore be based upon the 
coordinates used by the surveyor, with an easy form of abbreviation 
to be used by all arms to define map positions. Accuracy of bearing 
from any one position must l^e maintained together with as near an 
approach to linear accuracy as possible, whilst the system must allow 
ot extension over the whole area of operations. 

The considerations which influence the choice of a reference 
** grid ” have already pointed to the desirability of an orthomorphic 
projection. For the conduct of surveys constantly in progress 
It is equally important. Computations must lie cut down to the 
minimum, and this is best secured by working on a projection in 
which the position on the ground and tlie position on the map can be 
calculated in one process without sensible error. 

From the cartographic point of view the question is not so 
important, and there arc many projections which would provide a 
sensibly accurate map over large areas. 

It was decided late in the war to adopt an orthomorphic pro- 
jection with two standard parallels which had recently been adopted 
in the French armies, but the decision came too late, and the Bonne 
projection continued in use in the British army until the Armistice. 

Surveys for Artillery Purposes . — Other things being equal, that 
artillery will dominate its adversary which has the quickest and 
most accurate knowledge of hostile battery positions and which can 
open most quickly an accurate and unexpected fire upon them. 
The construction and calibration of guns and howitzers, the homo- 
geneity of ammunition, an<l the measurement of those atmospheric 
elements which affect ballistics are involved; but accurate survey 
of the relative positions of gun and target is essential. 

The positions of British heavy batteries were, therefore, fixed 
with a theodolite, each battery was supplied with a chart or 
“ artillety board ” on which the map was pasted down, in sections, 
upon a zinc or three-ply wood surface, and special ” bearing pickets” 
were inserted in numners in the battery zone. The bearings from 
these pickets to surrounding objects, suitable as reference objects, 
were tabulated and distributed. 

The positions of hostile batteries were also surveyed with as 
much dispatch and accuracy as possible by one or other or both 
of the following methods; — 

(a) Intersection of three or more rays observed upon the flash 
of discharge, the reflection in the sky of this flash, or, upon the smoke 
puff from the muzzle. This operation, commonly known as flash 
spotting, was carried out by units, each of which manned four survey 
observation posts^ or instrument stations, and one headquarter post. 
Each section had its own internal telephone system and was in direct 
communication with an artillery headquarters. 

Observations were directed by an ingenious controlling exchange 
upon hostile guns in succession. This method, independent of the 


map, jtave very good results but depended for success upon good 
visibility. Flash-spotting units could survey the positions of the 
bursts of our own shell and were, therefore, also used extensively for 
ranging and for calibration. 

(6) Soun^ranging . — ^A sound, in still uniform air, spreads outwards 
from its origin with an equal velocity in all directions, and the sound 
waves may therefore be likened to the ripples spreading outwards 
on a pond from the point at which a stone has fallen into it. 

If we now imagine a row of surveyed pegs, more or less tangential 
to a ripple, projecting from the surface of the water, if we measure 
the times at which the ripple strikes each pei? and know the velocity 
of the advance of the ripnle we shall have afi the data necessary for 
fixing the position of the origin of the disturbance. AH armies 
engaged on the western front had some system for determining 
the position of a gun from the sound of its discharge, embtwlying the 
above principle. It is unnecessary here to describe the British 
^stem, except in so far as the survey of the sound-receiving stations 
is concernea. A sound-ranging base was generally, though not 
invariably, laid out on the arc of a circle, the centre of which lay in 
the zone of the enemy’s heavy artillery. There were usually six 
sound-receiving stations about 1,000 metres apart. The coordinates 
of the selected spot for each station were computed in the office, 
and the surveyor had to find and mark the corresponding points on 
the ground. Errors of more than one metre in |>osition resulted in 
sensible errors in sound -ranging. 

Sound-ranging is naturally unaffected by bad visibility, but is 
put out of action by a moderate wind blowing from base to gun and 
IS interfered with by any high winri. As in the case of flash spotting, 
a good telephone connexion to the artillery headquarters is essential. 

Surveying by Air-photography 

Air-photography, or, to be more precise, photography of the 
ground from the air, has been recognized as a possible method 
of survey since the middle of the igth century. 

Experiments in photographing the ground from balloons had 
been made by Col. Lausscclat, Major Elsilalc and others from 
1850 onwards, but air-photographs played no part in any 
important survey before the outbreak of war in 1914. During 
the course of the war the diflkulty of producing maps on medium 
scales was enhanced by the inaccessibility of the most important 
areas. It was due to this fact, and to the development in 1915 
of photography from aeroplanes, that large areas in many theatres 
of war were mapped by the aid of air-photographs. But no full 
examination of the possibilities was made, and for peace sur- 
veys the method still remains in the experimental stage. 

Optical Principles . — Provide<l that the optical axis of the camera 
is vertical at the moment of exposure, the resulting photograph of a 
flat level area will be an accurate plan at a scale cletermined by the 
equation 



where f is the focal length, h is the height of the camera above the 
grouno at the moment of exposure, 5 is the representative fraction 
of the scale. 

Such photographs will be called vertical photographs. As a 
rule, however, the photograph is not exactly vertical, but the axis 
is tilted at an angle to the vertical. The photograph then becomes 
an inclined perspective view. {See Fig. i.) 



Fig. I. 


If the direction and magnitude of the tilt of the axis were recorded 
at the moment of exposure it is obvious that the photograph could 
be projected optically or photographically on to the plane of the 
map, although it would remain unfixed in position and orientation. 
If the direction and magnitude of tilt are;|||known then the pro- 
jection on to the requir^ plane, or ” rectlHcation,” is secured by 
comparing the relative positioMlIixf^ four surveyed points on the 
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ground and on the photograph, which i» then also fixed in position 
and orientation. Where the tilt is known, approximately three 
points common to map and photograph will furmsh a solution. Two 
further points of importance are tnat (i) straijght lines upon a plane 
remain straight lines upon any perspective view of that plane; (2) 
at any point on an inclined perspective view the scale is not the same 
in directions parallel to and i:>erpendicular to the axis of tilt. 

In plotting detail from vertical photographs certain errors, due 
to instrumental imperfections, may arise out are seldom of sensible 
magnitude. These are due to (i) a change in the relative position 
of plate lens and area photographed, due to the shutter moving so 
comparatively slowly tnat the movement of the aeroplane becomes 
noticeable on the plate; (2) distortion due to optical imperfec- 
tions of the lens. 

ConsitticHon of the Map.^ln order to explain how a map is built 
up, wholly or partly, from air-photographs it is ailvisable to take some 
illustrative cases. I'he simplest case is where it is desired to produce 
a map of an area in which a sufficient trigonometrioil control 
already exists and of which there is available a complete collection 
of cadastral plans, which are, however, much out of date. Ground 
features are low and gently undulating, extreme difference of 
altitudes being two or thret*. hundred feet only. 

In such a case topography can be brought up to tlate from air- 
photographs taken with the axis as nearly vertical as possible, and 
fitted ui>on the cadastral framework by one or other of the methotls 
described below. When this is complete the maji is contoured in the 
field, names are added and the topography examined for omis- 
sions or mistakes. 

The most difficult case arises w'hen the area to be mapped is 
rugged and mountainous, and the inhabitants hostile: the positions 
atul heights of a few peaks in it, visilde from accessible ground, 
have been fixed trigonometrically, but no relialile map exists. 

As a preliminary measure oblique photographs are taken from a 
variety of points of view. The positions of the camera in space are 
calculated, and from measurements on each photograph a number of 
rays are drawn to noteworthy points in the valleys an<l on the hills. 
Positions and heights arc thus determined for a subsidiary control. 
With thfj axis vertical a series of photographs of valleys and of 
watersheds are taken, pasted together, ana fitted to the control. 
When the map has been thus built up, form-lines are added from the 
oblique photographs and upon the fixed heights. In the majority of 
surveys difficulties will be of an order intermediate between those 
of the forej|[oing two cases. 

App/icatwns of Air- photography, — In any particular survey air- 
photographs may be used then" for any or all of the following 
processes, viz.; — (1) Air-photo control, (2) Air-photo-topography, 
(3) Air-photo contouring. 

In taking vertical photographs for air-photo control, exposures 
arc so regulated as to ensure a substantial overlap, generally amount- 
ing to 50 % at least. Each successive photograph may therefore be 
fitted to its predecessor, and lines or traverses of photographs may 
be mounted and scaled between fixed t>olnts. Any two or more 
traverses of difTercnt and indejK'nclent lines may be made to inter- 
sec't over some topograj)hical object, the position of which may be 
determined fis the simple, or weighted, mean of the individual posi- 
tions from each traverse. Traverses may also be made to converge 
and end upon some prearranged and hitherto unfixed object. This 
method has given fairly accurate results in flat country on the scale 
of 1/40,000, and is dcfiendent upon the ability of the pilot to main- 
tain an even keel and a constant height. 

In broken and hilly country no method can be regarded as trust- 
worthy which does not take into account differences of altitude. 
We must then be content to limit the use of each photograph to the 
measurement of horizontal and vertical angles and to fix the fiosi- 
tions of new points by intersection from two or more photographs. 
Where this principle is decided ujion there remains no advantage to 
be derived from the vertical photograph, and oblique photographs 
are used in jncferencc as covering larger areas and allowing greater 
refinement in the ineasuremenl: of vertical angles. 

The first stage of this photo-topography from the air is to inter- 
polate the position of exposure in space from three or more points, 
the positions of which on the earth s surfac e are known, and which 
appear on the fihotograph. If w'c consider the pyramids whose 
apices are the lens and the bases of which arc the triangles formed by 
the three fixed points respectively on the ground and on the photo- 
graphic plate {see fig, 2), we see that (a) tlie angles at the apex are 
a function of tin: lengths ah, ac, be (which cun be measured upon 
the plate), and of the focal length; (6) the inclination of the ground 
pyramid to its base is <lcteriiiined by the direction and magnitude 
of tilt ; at the present time there are no means of measuring accurately 
the tilt of the plate at the moment of exposure, and calculation 
follows by successive approximations from a preliminary estima- 
tion; (c) the position of O in space can be cah ulatcd and plotted in 
its correct projection on the plane of A, D, C; (d) angles may be 
measured upon the plate and mys drawn to additional points from CX 

From the nature of the case air-photo control must be limited to 
the provision of a few aiipplementary points. 

^AVhere the area to Iff mapptHl contains a sufficiently dose control 
m filling in of toiwgrApnlcal detail is more easily done from vertical 
tHIti from oblkiuc photographs;>i^liiin|ji»g that the area in question 
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is not markedly hilly. The scale on which photographs arc taken 
may Iks larger or smaller than that of the map, but it must be suffi- 
ciently large to allow of clear identification of detail. 

The area to be mapped is photographed from a prearranged height 
ill strips allowing for an overlap in all directions. Much depends 
upon tne training of the pilot in maintaining his height and his over- 
lap. It is usual to arrange for a mechanical control of exposures 
regulated according to the ground speed of the aeroplane. 



The plotting of detail from these photographs would be simple if 
the axis of the camera could be maintained in a vertical position. It 
would then be necessary only to brings the photograph to the scale 
of the map. No means of ensuring this veiticality has, as yet, been 
evolved. It often becomes ne('essary, therefore, to fit photographs 
individually upon the control points. This can be done graphically, 
or optically by the camera lucida, or by the enlarging camera. 

The graphic method depends upon the principle that as straight 
lines on one plane remain straight lines on any perspective of that 
plane the position of a point which lies upon the intersection of 
two lines common to the ground and to the photograph may be 
readily determined. Within narrow limits the proportional compass 
set to the dilTerence of scale between map and photograph at this 
point may be used to fix additional points. It is more accurate, 
however, to maintain the straight line principle and to cover the map 
and photograph with a “grid’^of corresponding lines, as in fig. 3. 



The photograph is mounted on a sheet of paper — 6, c, d and 
A, H, (J, I) are lour points the positions of whit h are known and 
are also identifiable on the photograph. Subsidiary common points 
at oO are established by drawing the diagonals, and four subsidiary 

? iuadrilaterals may then be formed by drawing lines through oO 
rom vV and wW — the intersections of the prolonged sides of the 
quadrilaterals. The same principle may be applied to any poly- 
gons formed by joining up any number of points (more than lour) 
which are fixed on the ground and identifiable on the photograph. 
Detail may be skctchetl in by eye. 

A useful method of plotting, known as the four-point method, is 
as follows (fig. 4) : It can be proved that the cross ratios of four 
points which lie upon a straight line are the same upon any perspec- 
tive view of that line, hence we can readily plot the position of a 
fifth jjoint (S) if we know the positions of tour points A,B,C,D. 

Let A, B, C, D be four known points on the photograph and 
a, b, r, d their positions on the map, and let S be a point on the photo- 
graph the position of which on the map is to be found. 

Join A 6, A C, A S, and A D, a !>, a c, and a J. 
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Lay a piece of paper with a straight edge, in any position cutting 
the lines A B in A C in C^ A S in S" in A D in D* and mara 
these cutting points on the paper* 

Now lay the paper strip on the map and fit it upon the lines 
a h, a c, and a d, so that C' and D' lie upon these lines. 

Mark on the map the position of a point s' opposite the mark S' 
on the paper strip. Join a s'. Then 5, the position of point S, upon 
the map, lies upon the line a s'. 



Repeat this proceeding from B, C, or D, and another line h 5', 
c s', or d s', will be secured, the intersection of which with a s' will 
define the position of S. 

The camera lucida (see 5.104) has been used extensively for plot- 
ting. The upright carrying the prism is mounted on a stand upon 
which are also mountecl two boards roughly at right angles to each 
other called respectively the map and photograph boards. Move- 
ments are added to allow of rotating the pTiotogmph in its own 
plane, of tilting the map (or tracing of control points) around an 
axis parallel to a marked horizontal line on the photograph board, 
and of increasing or decreasing the distance between the prism and 
the photo board (fig. 5). 



Graphic and optical methods are tedious and lengthy compared 
with a photographic rectification. The ordinary enlarging camera 
can be made to answer the purpose with little modifu afion. It must 
provide, in addition to its focussing movements, as follows: — 

1. The negative must be capable of rotation in its own plane 
around its centre. 

2. The copying board and negative carrier must be capable of 
rotation around parallel axes which are at right angles to the optical 
axis of the lens. 

3. The copying board and negative carrier must be capable of 
movement along the line axis of the lens, 

a. The negative carrier must be capable of a movement bodily at 
right angles to its axis of rotation. 

By means of these movements a coincidence can be obtained 
between the four control i)oints on the map and on the photograph, 
and a “ rectifi^ " print may be obtained. 


Little contouring has as yet been based on air-photographs. It 
must be r^ognized at the outset that it is impossible to calculate 
relative heights from measurements taken from a single photograph; 
for the accurate determination of relative heights we must have at 
least two photographs taken from different places. An outline of 
photogrammetry from the air has alreatly been given and mention 
Has been made of interpolation in space, and of the survey of new 
points by intersecting rays. A short additional step— the measure- 
ment of vertical angles on the plate — makes it possible to calculate 
the height of these new points. 

Stereo-photogrammetry from the air may develop in the future, 
but has not been made use of hitherto. On the other hand much use 
has been made of the stereo9c<mic effect visible on two photographs 
of the same area taken from dinerent positions. Such information is 
not of an exact nature but gives a valuable indication of ground forms 
and brings out the system of drainage. 

Until 1920 mapping from air-photographs had been confined almost 
entirely to war time, and to areas already covered by a trigonomet- 
rical control, hence there had been little opportunity of comparing 
the cost of this method with that of any other, or of laying down 
definitely its possibilities anti limitations. Clearly its greatest value 
lies in the mapping of inaccessible country. 

So far as can be judged, the chief fields of usefulness open to air- 
photo-topography are, the surveying of native towns on si'ales of 
about 1/10,000, or 6 in. to x m. ; the surveying of deltas and intricate 
water channels; and the surveying of ancient sites, on which the 
indications of a former civilization become far more evident in the 
air than on the ground. Toiiography on ordinary small scales, and 
accurate large scale cadastral mapping are, so far, ruled out. But it 
appears that developments may very well be looked for in each of 
these directions. 

Photographic Surveying 

The idea of applying photography to surveying was originally 
due to Col. Laussedat (1810-1907), who made some experiments 
in the matter in 1850, and continued during his long life to 
expound and develop the method. Although the system origi* 
nated in France not much was done in that country in the way of 
its practical application, and, if we except some minor work by 
MM. J. and 11 . Vallot in the Mont Blanc region in 1892 and some 
similar mapping by M. Flusin in 1905, it is to Canada that we 
must go for its first use on any considerable .scale. 

In 189$ Mr. E. Dcville, surveyor-general of Dominion Lands, 
published bis important work on photographic surveying, which 
remains a complete exposition of the subject if we exclude some 
recent departures. Between 1886 and 1892 photographic surveys 
were confined to the Rocky Mts. in the neighbourhood of the 
Canadian Pacific railway, but in* 1893-4 the method was used 
by Mr. W. F. King in the survey of the Canada- Alaska frontier. 
In iQoi-2 Mr. A. O. Wheeler carried out a very successful 
photographic survey of the Selkirk range, British Columbia, on 
the scale of 1/60,000; this was published, with an interesting 
account of the range, in 1905* 

In the U.S. photo-topographic surveys had been made use 
of on the International Boundary Survey and reports made 
by Mr. M. A. FJcnicr of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
1S97-8. Stereo-photo surveys (see below) were employed in 
the survey of Tutuila, Samoa, by the U.S. Hydrographic Office 
in 1916; and an innovation in the shape of a panoramic camera 
was first used by Mr. C. W. Wright in Alaska in 1904 and ex- 
tended by Mr. J. W. Bagley who wrote an important treatise on 
the subject in 1917 (Washington, Government Printing Office). 

In 1007-8 Lt. M. Weiss, of the expedition commanded by 
Duke Adolphus of Mecklenburg, made a photo-survey of the 
volcamc Mfumbiro Mts. to the N. of Lake Kivu. Other fragmen- 
tary surveys in various parts of the world have been carried out 
by the aid of photographic methods; most of them, as well as 
those mentioned above, were in mountainous country. 

Outline of the Method , — Assuming that a photograph is a true per- 
spective view, that the plate was vertical when cxposcti, and that 
the horizon-line and focal length of the lens arc known, it is clearly 
possible to determine the horizontal and vertical angles from the 
fioiiit where the camera was set up to all obje('ts represenjyg^^|)n t he 
idiotograph, the horizontal angles being measured from 
represented object. If two such photographs are taken 
points, at known distance apart, we have the means of dcicmimt^ 
the distance and height of all points shown on l)Ot.h photographs. 

It will therefore be necessary in planning a photographic survey, 
to arrange for a triangulation to fix the relative positions of points at 
which the camera will be set up, aiul the;,prst staj^c in the office 
work will consist in the plotting of the triangulatioii. A camera 
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station ncsed not* however, be a trigonometrical point, provided that 
its trigonometrical position can be measured from the photograph. 
To use the photographs for plotting the detail, from each camera 
station A draw, at its correct angle, the central line of view. Along 
this line draw A Xt equal to the focal length of the lens ; through x 
draw a line at right angles to A x and plot from x the projections of 
the distant ijoints, as measured on the horizon-line of the photop'aph. 
The intersection of rays from A to the i>oint8 so obtained, with rays 
to the same objects from other stations, will give their iKJsilions. 

It is an almost universal rule of photographic surveying from the 
ground to maintain the photographic plate in a vertical position, 
because any inclination of the perspective plane of the plate adds 
difficulties to the plotting. 

A supplementary order of triangulati<»n is usually added contem- 
poraneously with the field work of photogram metry, both to fix 
camera positions and to add a few bearings and vertical angles 
from which the photographic data may be checked. 

h'or many years cameras specially designed for surveying work 
have been available, a good example being the Bridges-Lee photo- 
theodolite. I'he essential features of these are, that the focal length 
should remain constant (for which purpose the sensitized surface 
of the plate should be pressed firmly against the frame of the camera), 
that tne position of tne optical centre, and of the horizon and prin- 
cipal planes should be deducible from marks on the plate, and that 
the lens should be free from distortion and aberration. It is also 
important to provide levels by means of which to ensure the vertical- 
ity of the plate. The later photo|<rammetric cameras are either 
interchangeable with transit theodolites on the same portable stands, 
carry eccentric telescopes, or else combine the two instruments by 
substituting a telescopic lens for the usual photographic lens, and 
by inserting an eyepiece in the back of the camera. The field work 
demands a high stan<lard of topographic training, for it is not easy 
to select the minimum number of views sufficient to cover the coun- 
try whilst leaving no gaps. Valleys and low-lying areas constitute 
the main difficulty. One or two stations per diem are all that have 
been occupied by the same party in the pnotogrammetric surveys of 
the C'anadian N.W. frontier, whilst a supplementary triangulation 
was carried on concurrently. 

The ofiice work takes two or three times as long as the field work 
and consists in plotting positions, calculating heights, and drawing 
contours from data measured on the developed plates. 

The picture trace will naturally assume the form of the arc of a 
circle it a panoramic camera is used such as that employed during 
1910-6 by Mr. J. W. Bagley in Alaska. 

There are several plotting devices on the market, such as the 
perspectograph, but tney have not been largely employed. On the 
other hand vanishing scales and perspectometers (grids showing 
the perspective on a vertical plane of a series of squares on a hori- 
zontal and lower plane) can he readily constructed. 

Stereo^photo Surveying . — The most recent development of photo- 
graphic surveying consists in tke employment of the stereoscopic 
principle. The stereoscope as a toy has long lieen known, but Dr. 
Pulfrich of the firm of Zeiss of Jena, and Col. von Habl of the Aus- 
trian military geographical sendee, conceived the idea of applying 
the stereoscopic principle to the service of exact surveying. Other 
pioneers in 1907-8 were the late Capt. F. V. Thompson, R.E., and 
Mr. Conrady. In 1913 Mr. G. Muller carried out a successful stereo- 
photo survey for part of the profxised Hankow-Ichang railway. In 
order to carry out a normal photographic survey successfully it is 
necessary to arrange for stations far apart and for intersections of 
some 30 degrees or so. But in stereo-photo sun^eying two stations 
can be occupied on the same hill-top and their distance apart need 
only be some 50 to 3(X) feet. 

In the simplest case let two vertical photographic plates be ex- 
posed from two points, say 100 ft. apart; let the plates be in the 
same plane and their centres on the same level. Then if these plates 
are put into a stereoscope provided with a system of lenses and 
prisms such that the eyepieces are brought to a convenient distance 
for seeing, we shall clearly get a very much magnified stereoscopic 
effect as compared with what is obtainable with the naked eyes. 
In the diaphragm of each eyepiece let there be a similar movable 
mark, or line on glass. On looking through the eyepieces the 
marks in question will appear as a single mark floating in space, and 
by vertical and horizontal adjustments this mark can be made to 
touch any given object in the picture«];iiW|; have, thus, a means of 
measuring small paralla.xes and vertio^^l^ics, and these can be 
read off graduated micrometer heads. t 

A stereo-comparator as above describ^d^es angles from the 
centre of the plate, distances and vertical d^^reading is 

laborious ancf the map has to be constrnrip^lM^^ 

In 1907 Lieut, von Orel, of the M ilitary Institute 
pf Vti|U^ attempted the construction of a "ififim should 

rauPmraabintically draw the map, and in iqoty simh an instrument 
IjP Zeiss of Jena. A further model pf 1911 permitted the 

jtiltBfrrfiWc drawing of contours and the outliiiBvof Wtail. The in- 
striinient is called the ster^-autograph ; several havtfl>een made and 
are in existence in Austria, Germany and Frartcei^^^A stereo-auto- 
graph is, of course, anl<wcpensive instruiftcttt and requires a skilled 
operator and got^d plarHs of even density. But, given these condi- 
tions, practical results have been obtained and the method is one 


to be reckoned with in the future. Generally with stereo-photexnaphy 
we are not limited to a country with marked features, as is the case 
with normal photo-t<mography. Provided that the view is clear, 
gently undulating or flat country can be as well surveyed and con- 
toured as a mountainous region. The method has some obvious 
applications, but it is useless in forest-clad country or in towns 
and its value largely depends upon ^ixkI view points. The old, 
photographic surveying has as its chief field of usefulness a well- 
marked mountainous region. The new is not so limited but its 
r61e has not yet been fully determined. 

Bibliography of Photographic Surveying . — In 1895 Mr. E. Deville 
was able to quote the titles of 26 works on photographic surveying; 
in 1911 Dr. Pulfrich in his Slereoskopisches Sehen und Messen men- 
tions 276 works, chiefly in (German, on stereo-photography alone! 
The following books may be recommended: Photographic Sunfe^- 
ing, E. Deville, Ottawa, 1895; Hints to Travellers^ vol. i. R.G.S., 
1906; The Use of the Panoramic Camera in T^o graphic Surveying, 
James W. Bagley, Washington, 1917; Pevue GSnerale des Sciences, 
March 1914, Paris, for stereo-photo-topography. 

Longitude by Wireless Telegraphy 

The chief technical difficulty which explorers and surveyors 
in new countries have hitherto experienced has been in the 
determination of longitude in regions unprovided with a telegraph 
system. This applies to almost all the unexplored, or little 
explored, parts of the world. Since 1910, however, the great 
advance made in the transmission of signals by wireless telegraphy 
has completely done away with this source of difficulty and error. 
Wireless “ receiving sets are now made of a very portable 
character; so much so, that one mule or one porter can carry the 
whole apparatus. Frequent practical use is being made of this 
method of obtaining time signals, as the following instances will 
show. In the year 1912 Comm. Edwards fixed positions during the 
Bolivia- Brazil boundary commission by wireless signals from 
Washington and intermediate stations; in 1913-4 Cav. Dr. 
Filippo de Filippi in an expedition to the Karakoram used 
wireless signals from Lahore and from Italy; Major A. J. 
Woodrofle in 1913-5 determined longitudes on the Feru-Brazil 
boundary commission by wireless signals sent from Senna Madu- 
reira, Brazil; in 1914^7 the French explorer, Lt.-Col. J. Tilho, 
used wireless signals from Paris to determine longitudes in his 
explorations of Tibesti, Borku, Erdi, and Ennedi; in 1917 
Capt. A. J. Bamford determined the longitudes of Bagdad 
and Kermanshah by wireless signals from Fao, which had 
previously been connected with Basra; in 1919-20 the American 
traveller, Dr. A. Hamilton Rice, made use of wireless signals from 
Annapolis, Washington and Darien, to determine longitudes 
during his Amazonas expedition. Fig. 6 illustrates the wireless 
receiving set used by Dr. Hamilton Rice in 1919-20; it was 
designed by Mr. J. W. Swanson and Mr. P. F. Godley, and was 
found quite satisfactory and very portable. 

It is safe to say that, in future, no properly equipped exploring 
expedition will be without its wireless receiving set. The designs 
of these sets will change from time to time and, no doubt, improve- 
ments will be made; but the method has proven to be thoroughly 
practical, and the extra amount of transport required is already 
of a negligible character. One of the greatest difficulties of the 
explorer has thus been removed. 

Levelling 

Since 1910 much progress has been made in the development 
of a sound system of levelling, especially with regard to pre- 
cise, or geodetic levelling, Le, that levelling which provides the 
framework on which aU national levels depend. The now defunct 
International Geodetic Assn, laid down some wise rules on the 
subject of the precision of work of the highest standard. The 
admirable treatise of M. Ch. Lallemand, Nivellement de haute 
Precision f marked a great advance on previous text-books; and 
the production of the modern geodetic levelling instruments of 
France, the U.S. and Switzerland afforded the means of greatly 
increasing the accuracy of observation. To this should be added 
the introduction, by the Ordnance Survey of the United Kingdom, 
of a specially devised kind of permanent bench-mark, which did 
away with a weak element in the old levelling, the instability 
of the ground marks. 

Levelling Instruments . — As a type of the instruments in use for 
levelling of high precision the level designed by Dr. Wildt, and made 
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Set packed for transport. Receiver and Loop set up ready for use. Receiving Signals. 

Fig. 6. — Portable Receiving Set. 


by the Carl Zeiss optical works of Jena, may be taken. Levels of 
this kind are also manufactured by Messrs. T. Cooke & Sons of 
York and Messrs. E. R. Watts & Son of London. The instrument 
includes the following modern improvements which distinguish 
it from the levels used for rougher surveys or engineering work; 
the bubble is read from the eye end of the telescope, so that jt is not 
necessary to disturb the instrument by walking to its side and bend- 
ing over to read it ; the^ final levelling of the instrument is effected 
by means of a slow-motion screw which slightly tilts the telescope; 
and the level is provided with a micrometer attachment in the form 
of a plate of glass with parallel faces in front of the object glass and 
this attachment can be tilted by means of a screw, the amount of 
the tilt being read on a graduated drum. The use of this microm- 
eter attachment enable^s readings to be made by the intersection of 
graduations on the staff, instead of by estimation. It is essential in 
using this attachment that the sights should be of equal length. 
Various patterns of staves have been used by different survey de- 
partments. The Ordnance Survey, for the new geodetic levelling 
of B>igland and Wales, used staves manufactured by the Cambridge 
Mathematical In.strument Company. These staves are 10 ft. long 
and the graduations are marked on a strip of in\ ar (an alloy of steel 
and nickel which has a very low factor of expansion) ; fixed to each 
staff is a circular level, for the staff-holder to keep it vertical.^ 

Ground Marks , — The ground marks to which the observations 
are taken in the field are ol various kinds and are known in British 
surveying as bench marks. The bench marks in use on the Ordnance 
.Survey are: first class or fundamental; second class, which consist 
of flush brackets made of bronze^ let into a wall or other vertical 
surface, and fixed with cement; rivets, let into horizontal surfaces, 
such as pavements; and, third class, bench marks cut with a chisel 
in brick or stone walls, of broad-arrow shape. 

The fiinflamcntal bench marks are new. It is well known that 
bench marks of the ordinary type are in general unstable; walls or 
houses are pulled down, or arc subject to settlement, bench marks 
on isolated stones have been known to be moved and set up in new 
positions, marks on pavements or kerbs are shifted. None of the old 
types of bench marks is satisfactory as constituting permanent 
records of height and position. Moreover, in certain localities, such 
as mining areas and clay hillsides, the ground itself is unstable. It 
was therefore decided in planning the geodetic levelling of England 
and Wales that fundamental bench marks would be devisejd which 
should be of a very stable nature. These are established at intervals 
of about 25 m. from each other; the sites are carefully chosen and 
no bench mark of this kind is placed on loose soil or rock liable to 
local disturbance. In constructing such a mark a pit is dug through 
the soil, sub-soil and loose rock, until sound rock, or hard chalk, is 
found. The bottom and sides of the pit are lined with concrete, 
and two reference marks arc placed in the bottom concrete, one of 
bronze and one of polished flint ; these are covered with removable 
caps of metal. When the observations have been finished the pit is 
filled with sand or other suitable dry material. The internal marks 
described are those which are used for departmental purposes ; but, 
for the public, an external mark is also provided. Jt is hoped that 
these marks will last for many hundreds of years and will, in the 
future, afford valuable information with regard to vertical move- 
ments of the crust of the earth. 

Method of Observation . — ^The system of carrying out the observa- 
tions in the field is based on the following principles. In order to 
minimize the effect of systematic error the levelling of any line is 
carried out once in each direction; the interval of time between suc- 
cessive levellings should be as short as possible ; to minimize the effect 
of inclination of the line of sight the distances from the instrument to 
the fore and back staves should be as nearly equal as possible; to 


enable the graduations on the staves to be read easily the length of a 
space between the two staves is not in precise work to exceed 100 
yds.; to reduce the effect of refraction, no reading is allowed even 
with the lower stadia hairs nearer than 6 in. from the lower end of a 
staff; observations are not allowed in bad or windy weather; the 
level is to be shielded from the direct rays of the sun. 

It is on the observance of these and other common sense rules that 
the accuracy of the work will largely depend, and great attention 
must be paid to details, such as keeping the staves truly vertical or 
not letting the staff fall heavily on the picket or bench mark. 

Errors . — 'Ehe errors to which levelling is subject may be divided 
into those due to the staff, those due to the level, those due to the 
staff-holder, those due to the observer, and those due to the state of 
the ground, atmospheric conditions and unknown causes. The sys- 
tem of oliscrvatioii above described is directed towards eliminating, 
as far as possible, all errors not purely personal. Ultimately, when 
everything is done to evolve a sound system, it is the human element 
which tells most in the result, and the observer should po.ssess ex- 
cellent eyesight, a good stock of patience and be scrupulously honest ; 
for in this, as in all scient ilic measurement, there must not he the 
least bias or wish to obtain a particular result. If the errors were all 
accidental and subject to the ordinary law, the probable error 
should increase as the square root of the distance levelled. There is, 
however, in levelling, a factor known as the “ systematic error,” 
by which the far end of a line constantly tends to appear the lower, 
if this systematic error were ouite uniform, then double levelling 
would completely eliminate it; but this is not quite the ca.se, and in 
the result, we are left with eirors mainly accidental, plus an un- 
known amount of error not strictly subject to the law of accidental 
errors. A careful investigation by the Ordnance Survey has shown 
that the safest course, anti that most in accordance with the con- 
ditions of the case, is to treat the whole error as accidental and as 
accumulating in proportion to the srjuare root of the length of the 
line levelled. This is contrary to French practice. The proliable 
error of i m. of double levelling is usually calculated from the 
formula c»*o-67 (Sf/2/4M), where is the sum of the^ squares 
of the discrepancies between the forward and back levelling from 
mark to mark, and M the length of the line in miles. The value of 
the probable error so obtained will usually be less than that obtained 
from a consideration of the closing errors. In recent Ordnance Sur- 
vey precise levelling the value of <?, from the above formula, is found 
to be somewhat less than *003 ft., whereas the value found from a 
discussion of the actual errors of closure^ of the level net-work is 
•0077. probable error accumulated in the net-work between 
Newlyn in Cornwall and Dunbar in Haddingtonshire, two places 
separated by alx)ut 700 m. of levelling, is o*i6 ft., or about 2 in. 
This figure will serve to give an idea of the accuracy of modern pre- 
cise levelling. 

Authorities, — Sec Close & Cox, Text Book of Topographical and 
Geographical Surveying (H.M. Stationery Ofiice, London, 1913); 
Middleton & Chadwick, A Treatise on Surveying (1911), chiefly of 
value for engineering surveys; W. Norman Thomas, Surveying 
(X920). (C.F.Cl.;H.S.L.V^) 

Nautical Surveying 

Although the World War restricted hy<lrographic 
w^ork, it led to ir^rovements in methods and in instrlfBlirats. 

So far as the British Naval Surveying Service was concerned^ 
it had generally been considered before that a marine survey 
need not be carried out with the deMP^ of accuracy which is 
rightly considered necessary in purely land surveys; it being 
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contended that so long as a marine amryey was graphically 
correct very little attention need be paid to topographic^ 
details. Before the war the delineation 6f topographical details 
was but a secondary consideration in a hydrographical survey, 
and it was limited to the accurate fixing of objects conspicuous 
from seawani; contouring, except in large harbour plans, waS 
generally sketched in by form lines. The experiences in the 
World War showed that in localities of possible strategic value 
accurate topography is of great imr)ortance. Where no land sur- 
veys arc in existence or contemplated, the delineation of the 
land features must be included in the hydrographical survey. 
The lack of information due to the neglect of this important subject 
was much felt during certain operations of the war, particularly 
as affecting long range naval bombardments. The necessity for 
this accurate work on the part of the hydrographic surveyor 
has resulted in the adoption of new methods and of new instru- 
ments and the more general use of the land surveyor's instru- 
ments, all of which und<)ubte<lly tends towards the more accurate 
charting of the seas. The claliorate methods and rigid accuracy 
of a triangulation on shore have been recognized by marine 
surveyors, although the refinement necessary for so-called first- 
class triangulation work does not often present itself. 

Instruments . — Theodolites in current use (1921) are 4 in., 5 in. 
and 6 inch. The majority of these, formerly graduated to one 
minute, read to 20 kch:. by VCTnicr, and micrometer theodolites read 
to lo seconds. The use of the theodolite for astronomical and lache- 
ometer work largely increased. Scjxtants for observing, with stand 
and artificial horizon, continue in use, but improvements in the 
sextant such as an endless tangent screw and electric light for night 
work liave been adopted. More portable folding stands with slow- 
motiuii screws for movement of the sextant in a/iniuth and altitude 
are also suiiplied, and in addition amalgiunateil troughs, consisting 
of gold-covered plates on which a thin film of mercury is floated, 
have superseded the old artificial horizon consisting of a mercury 
bath ; the new pattern is far less sensitive to earth tremors caused by 
surf, traflic, etc. 

Ihe Astrolabe d Prisme, a very precise instrument for finding |X)si- 
tion, enables altitudes of any stars at the exact altitude of 6 o* 
to be observed (see John Ball and M. Knox Shaw, A Handbook of 
the Prismatic Astrolabe^ published by the Egyptian Government, 
Cairo Government Press, 1919)* 

Measuring chains have been almost entirely sunerseded by loo-ft. 
and 5<x)-ft. steel measuring tapes, which arc supiilied with standard- 
ization certificates. The lo-ft. pole” has been supplemented by 
a ” 20-ft. pole ” operated by two men and consisting of two I^oards 
connected by a wire 20 ft. in length and used in conjunction with a 
sextant. This method of measuring distance is, however, being 
gradually superseded by the use of tacheometers and tacheometer 
staves marked according lo the Admiralty pattwn, with which dis- 
tances up to over 2,000 ft. can be very accurately measured. 

One-metre base range-finders arc useful m measuring short 
bases for plans of harbours, etc., when time or circumstances do not 
permit of a more accurate method. 

Of the various forms of hcliostat the Gallon sun signal has proved 
a most excellent instrument, and fitted to theodolites it allows of the 
sun's rays being exix?ditiously and accurately directed to, and kept 
on, the station desired, whether the latter is visible or not. 

Skip sounding has been greatly improved by the introduction of 
the Douglas Schiifer sounding gear, which enables ship sounding to be 
carried out under way in any dejHh up to about 40 fathoms with 
great speed; other methods of sounding such as the ” Somerville ” 
ear have also been adopted, and, in addition, far greater attention 
as been paid to sweeping for rocks, shoals, etc., the method used 
for mine-sweeping having been adapted to this purpose. 

Other entirely dilTereiit methods of sounding were also due to 
experience gained during the war. The rnost popular method under 
trial in 1921 was ” Acoustic Depth Sounding which depends on the 
principle of the acoustic echo, the depth being measured by the time 
taken for the shock of an explosion or other impulse produced in a 
ship to reach the bottom and l)e reflected back a.s an echo to a 
receiver on board the ship. By this device it was hoped to obtain 
cither a single indication of the exact depth at any moment or a con- 
tinuous indication of the depth registered automatically at any 
selected position. The importance of this method of sounding from 
a ship under way at any speed, without the necessity of casting the 
lead, needs no insisting upon. 

Taut wire measuring gear w'as in 1921 fitted or being fitted to all 
lliMriti||||iiHrveying ships. This method of measuring distances at 
llilk ihr^llimparatively shallow depths had proved most successful 

S Jopted after having been extensively used in connexion 
laying during the war. The ship preserves a steady course 
►nstant speed^^Wi'the distance to be measured and at the 
runs out a Mlpbiano wire from a drum which carries 
s elrthe wire,^ JBi ts laid taut by means of a special brake 


device, the amount of wire out being registered on a dial. A correc- 
tion (klways subtrketive) must be made for errors. This varies 
from 1,000. to 3^000 ft, in a distance of fOo and is governed by the 
contours of the sea bed upon which the wire has been laid. The dial 
registers 1,000 rev. for a mile of 6,080 ft., consequently when plotting 
In sea miles a second coirection^ for latitude, is necessary. This 
method of determining distance is specially useful when surveying 
out of sight of land, and is used in combination with astronomical 
observations and moored beacons. 

Fixing Pasitions of Ships y Buoys y etc,y by Subaqueous Sound- 
foagmg.-— This new method of accurately fixing the positions of 
buoys, etc., is carried out by dropping an explosive charge at the 
position it is required to fix. The sound of the explosion travels 
through the water to a number of hydrophones suitably placed, and 
the positions of which are accurately known. The differences between 
the times at which the shock reaches the various hydrophones are 
recorded photographically by a galvanometer on shore, to which the 
instruments are connected by cables. From these observations it is 
possible to calculate a position line for each pair of hydrophones. 
Three or four such lines from hydrophones suitably placed will give 
^ a cut, which is the position of the explosion. 

As in all surveying problems, the accurate fixing of a point from 
two others depends on the length of the base, that is, the distance 
between two known points, so docs the accurate fixing by sound 
through the water depend on the hydrophones, or groups of hydro- 
phones beinij such a distance apart, commensurate with the disiance 
at which it is required to fix the buoy, etc. 

Chronometers . — Surveying ships are now supplied with from 8 to 
12 chronometers of the box type, with pocket chronometers for use 
outside the chronometer room. The chronometers supplied are 
selected instruments which have successfully passed most exhaustive 
tests at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. E'or astronomical work 
on shore, the portable Lindqvist chronograph is employed. In this 
instrument, a chronometer fitted with special contact pieces auto- 
matically send.s an electric current every two seconds through an 
elcctro-magnctic coil, and thus, by suitable mechanism records 
every alternate second as a perforation on a paper tape, which is 
kept moving at a uniform rate by means of clockwork. The closing 
of a switch by the observer operates a second coil, which records 
the instant of observation in a similar manner by making an addi- 
tional perforation in the tape. 

^ Wireless Telegraphy for accurate time and obtaining meridian 
distances has been adopted, and in this connexion the wireless 
Vernier time signals made by Eiffel Tower may be mentioned. 

^ Amongst minor improvements introduced in surv'cying appliances 
since 1910 may be mentioned the standardization of the markings of 
leadlines, improved buoys for beacon work, light filters for fitting 
to the eyepieces of sextant and theodolite telescopes. 

^ By 1921, plalinivsed and stainless steely mirrors for sextants and sun 
signals were under trial ; electrical lijjhting arrangements to sextants 
and theodolites; eye shields for use in observing to assist in perfect 
orientation of the head; sextant supports to facilitate observations 
at sea ; the arcless sextant which enables angles to be taken and read 
off (on a drum) without the necessity of removing the eye from the 
telescope; wireless telegraphy outfits for use of detached parties, 
and the gyro compass, were all in various stages of experimental 
development. The Pillsbury current meter was entirely superseded 
by the Ektiian current meter, and other meters such as the Daisy 
and Gurley were in use. 

In calculating triangulations considerable time is saved in correct- 
ing for false station by use of the station corrector diagram, by which 
the correction can be obtained very quickly to any accuracy re- 
quired (generally about 5 sec. of arc) and the tedious trigonometrical 
calculation avoided. The slide rule has come far more into proni- 
inence for small rough calculations. As the result of modern in- 
ventions, it has been found necessary in recent years to produce 
special charts for the use of submarines and for other purposes in 
addition to the ordinary navigational chart. Charts for submarines 
indicate graphically the nature of the sea bottom, so as to indicate 
where vessels can rest with safety. 

The introduction of wireless direction-finding stations as an aid 
to navigation has necessitated the production of charts drawn on the 
gnomonic projection, by the use of which positions can be more 
accurately determined. Additional charts are also required for 
testing range-finders and compass adjusting. Physical charts in- 
dicate the direction of prevailing winds and ocean surface currents 
at different periods of the year, localities and time where ice may be 
fallen in with, and the direction and force of the stream and drift 
currents of the oceans. 

Considerable gain in accuracy has been obtained by printing 
charts directly oh backed paper, whereby the distortion incidental 
to the old system of subsequently mounting them is largely elim- 
inated. (IS P. D.) 

SUTTNER, BERTHA, Baroness von (1843-1914), Austrian 
writer (see 26.171), who in 1911 became a member of the ad- 
visory council of the Carnegie Peace Foundation, died at Vienna 
June 21 1914. 

See H. v. der Mandere, Bertha Suttner (1909). 
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SUTTON, SIR HENRY (1845-1920), English jud^, ^as born 
Jan, 10 1845. was educated at Rugby and Christ's College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1868. He was called to the 
bar in 1870, in 1890 was made junior counsel to the Treasury, 
and in 1905 was raised to the King's Bench division, being 
knighted in 1906* He retired in 1910, and died in London 
May 30 1920. 

SVENDSEN, JOHANN SEVERIN (1840-1911), Norwegian 
composer (see 26.175), died at Copenhagen June 14 1911. 

SWAN, SIR JOSEPH WILSON (1828-1914), English physicist 
(see 26.179), died at Warlingham, Surrey, May 28 1914. 

SWAYTHLING, SAMUEL MONTAGU, iST Baron (1832-1911), 
British financier, was born at Liverpool Dec. 21 1832, and came 
of a Jewish family named Samuel, but afterwards took by royal 
licence the name of Montagu. Beginning in early life in a very 
humble way of business he gradually acquired great wealth by 
enlarging its scope, and he rose to the head of the most important 
arbitrage house in London. A strong Liberal in politics, he sat 
in Parliament for the Tower Hamlets from 1885 to 1900; he 
was a member of the Gold and Silver commission of 1887-00, 
being himself a bimetallist. He was created a baronet in 1894, 
and raised to the peerage in 1907. Throughout his life he was a 
zealous promoter of Jewish interests, founding the loan fund of 
the Jewish board of guardians, the Jewish working men's club 
and several synagogues, and for his work on emigration schemes 
for the persecuted Russian Jews he made many journeys in 
Europe and America, succeeding Sir Julian Goldsmid as chairman 
of the Russo- Jewish Committee. He also helped to establish a 
modern secular school for Jews at Jerusalem in 1875. He died 
in London Jan. 12 1911, being succeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, Louis Samuel Montagu (b. 1869). His second son. 
Edwin Samuel Montagu (b. 1879), entered politics, and, after 
having been Under-sccretary for India (1910-4), Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (1915), Financial Secretary to the Treas- 
ury (1914-6) and Minister of Munitions (1916), was made 
Secretary of State for India in 1917. His fourth daughter, 
Lilian Helen (b. 1873), became a well-knowo social worker and 
was appointed J.P. for the County of London in July 1920. 

SWEDEN (see 26.188). — The Swedish census of 1910 showed an 
increase since 1900 of 7*5 %» from 5,136,441 to 5,522,403 inhabi- 
tants. The pop. on Jan. i 1920 wa.s 5,847,037 (2,868,395 males 
and 2,978,642 females), of whom 1,701,249 were living in cities, 
distributed as follows: Norrland (northern division) 1,018,009, 
Svealand (central division) 1,879,146 and Gdtalancl (southern 
division) 2,949,882. The density of pop. is rather low; in 
Gbtaland 34, Svealand 23 and Norrland only 4 inhabitants per 
square kilometer. The chief towns with a pop. exceeding 20,000 
inhabitants (Jan. i 1920) were Stockholm (415,201), Gothenburg 
(200,577), Malmo (111,931), Norrkoping (57 k 377)> Hclsingborg 
(4S»8 o 5), Giivlc (36,092), Orebro (35>o96), Eskilstuna (30,103), 
Va^teris (29,530), Jonkbping (28,875), Upsala (28,041), Karls- 
krona (27,029), Linkbping (26,300), Bords (23,941) and Lund 
(22,827). 

The excessof births over dc9,ths is low: io-6 per 1,000 in 1910, 
6*9 in 1915 and 5*2 in 1919- The birth-rate for 1919 was 19*6 per 
1,000. There were 24,704 emigrants in 1906, 27,816 in 1910, 
7,512 in 1915, 10,571 in 1916, 6,440 in 1917, 4,853 in 1918, 7,337 
in 1919. During the war emigration was naturally difficult. 
The immigration figures were; 6,357 in 191S, 6,713 in igi6, 
5,811 in 1917, 4,932 in 1918, 7,809 in 19 19- The United States 
received the largest contingent of the emigrants, but Norway, 
Denmark and Canada also received considerable numbers. 
Swedes resident abroad number between 2,120,000 and 2,245,000, 
of whom 1,500,000 are in America and 370,000 in Finland. 

Occupations. — ^Agriculture^ fishing and forestry provided 48*4% 
of the pop. with their livelihood in 1910; in 1900 the percentage 
had been 54-4, and in 1890 61*51, the decline having been progressive 
since 1840, when the percentage was 80*9. 

Those dei^rtdent on employment in industry, mining, trade and 
communications represented 45*8% of the pop. in 1910, as against 
38*8 % in 1900, 31 % in 1800 and 10*7 % in 1840. Those following the 
so-called “ free crafts '* {jria yrken) or engage in the public service 
(allmdn tjdnst) represented s *8% in 1910 (6*8% in 1900, 7*5% in 
1890 and 8*4% in 1840). The most significant feature in this de- 
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velopment is the increased importance of the industrial section. 
The census figures for 1920 in this respect were not available in 
1921, but this section now represents half the population. 

Agriculture . — Cultivated soil included 3,723,000 hectares in 
1915, 1,715,000 hectares being used for grain, 1,411,000 for fodder 
stuffs, 26, KX) for root crops, 3, wo for other crops, and 333,000 being 
left fallow. Gardens in 1915 occupied 47,533 hectares. The totju 
value of the harvests in 1914 was esiimatetl at i,ii2,o(X>,ooo kr. and 
in 1920 at 2,012,000,000 kronor. I hc annual consumption of wheat 
increased from 47*7 kgm. per person in 1891 to 87*8 in 1915. The 
consumption of rye diininishetl from iio-6 in 1891 to 98*1 in 1915. 
The country’s own production of corn has not been sufficient, and 
large supplies have been imported. During the decade previous to 
the war about 50% of the wheat was iinix>rtcd, and from 10% to 
15% of the rye. The ease with which corn could be imported mili- 
tated against all attempts to make the country self-supporting in 
this respect, and efforts came to be concentrated on 8t(x:k-raising. 
The number of horses in 1916 was 70i,<x)9, of cattle 2,913,159, and of 
pigs l,o65,3p6. It was the agricultural policy of the country before 
the war to import a considerable amount of the corn required and 
large supplies of maize, oilcakes and other fodder stuffs, and in 
their place to export live stock, butter and cheese. The balance was 
not in Sweden’s favour if seen merely from an agricultural stand- 
point. In 1913 there was an exportation surplus for live stock of 
16,500,000 kr. and for butter and cheese of .16,700,000 kr,, but there 
was an importation surplus for other anitnal protlucts of 25,400,000 
kr. : for grain, potatoes and seed corn of 58,000,000 kr, ; for fodder 
stuffs of 22,8 oo,(X 30 kr. and for manure of I4,8f)o,ooo kr. The bal- 
ance showed an importation surplus of 58,300,000 kr. Some decades 
earlier the country was as good as self-supporting, but the great 
industrial population has come into being since then and conditions 
of life have been ra<lically changed thereby. 

A more intense cultivation of the soil has been carried out with 
great energy. The splitting up of the land for the most part into 
small holdings has been a disadvantage to a certain extent. The 
large farms lead the way, anil in localities where mtxlcrn methods of 
agriculture sufficiently orevai I the .small farmers join together in 
codperative societies. The scientific study of plant-growing and of 
manures is carried on in dilTercnt parts of the country under the 
guidance of a central institute in .Stoi'kholm. Seeds have licen greatly 
improved under the influences of the seed society in Svamv (in 
Skane), w^hich also exports seeds. The Swedish moss cultivation 
society, which has its headquarters in Jdnkdping, has taken the lead 
in the systematic cultivation of the country’s w'ljalth iu bogland. 

Fishing contributes considcral)ly towards the support of the 
population. I'he value of a year’s catch may l:>e estimated at between 

20.000. 000 and 30,000,000 kronor. Export of fish provides a balance 
of gain to the country of some millions of kronor a year. During the 
years of the World War measures were taken to promote the con- 
sumption of fish in Sweden itself. 

Forestry.— of Sweden’s total land area, which amounts to 

41.000. 000 hectares, 2i,4(X),(X)0, or nearly 52%, constitute forcst- 
Dcaring land, whereof about 4,900,000 hectares, or 23*1 %, are public 
property. In 1913 the output of sawed or planed timlicr was 
estimated at 7,800,1x^0 cub. metres, mechanical wood pulp 326,000 
tons, chemical wcxxl pulp 86o,oix> tons, charcoal 4,300,000 cub. 
metres, and other products 18, 500, ckx) cub. metres. In the same year 
the exports of plain sawn and planed wixid were valued at 186,900,- 
000 kr., of partly worked wood at 28,6oo,0(K) kr., and of wood- 
pulp at 90,700,tx>0 kr., or 3i5,2(X>,ooo kr. altogether. These exports 
amounted to 38*6% of the total exports of the country. In certain 
years the exports of the products of the forests have amounted in 
value to half the total exports of Sweden. The economic world 
crisis after the war naturally c*iuscd a great diminution in export. 

Sweden is also rich in iron ore, and her water-falls 
make her well equipped for industrial enterprises. But coal is to be 
found in only one province, Skine, and she is oliliged to import 
large supplies of both coal and coke. The great distances for trans- 
port, moreover, entail heavy freight costs. Workmen enjoy a cor- 
respondingly high standard of living. 

In 1915 the products of manufactories and mines had a value of 
something over 3,000,000,000 kronor. The extent to which Sw*eclish 
industries had developed may be seen from the fact that the amount 
of horse-power in machinery per 1,000 workers had increased to 
3,532 in 1915, from 2,8.ji in 1911 and 1,980 in 1906. The most 
important wixxJ-sawing industries are found on the coast of Norr- 
land, notably around Sundsvall and Hernftsand. The timber is 
floated down the big rivers from the forests. Paper pi^ is one of 
Sweden’s most important exports. Paper is another. The cxporf:s 
of mechanical wood-pulp (dry wc^ht) in 1913 amounted to 150,103 
tons, of which 80,783 went to Great Britain. In the same year 
Sweden exported 721,786 tons (dry weight) of chemical paper-pulp, 
of which 298,056 went to Great Britain. The iron industry is to 
be found within a broad belt of land nearly level with StockEajm and 
a little farther to the north. The use of charcoal has helped to make 
practicable the manufacture of Swedish high-quality steel. In 1915 
there were 135 iron- works (with 28,868 wrkmen), of which 78 had in 
all 120 futnaces in use, producing 748,92^110*13 of pig-iron and 11,773 
tons of castings. The exports of iron and steel in 1915 had a 
value of 97,600,000 kr., as compared with imports of 27,800,000 
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kronor. Foundries and mechanical engineering works in 19x5 had an 
output of 339,f>(Kjj<KK) kr. ; exports were valued at 115,600,000 kr., 
as compared with imports of 4I,4 (Xj,ooo kronor. 

During the war some industries throve excecsdingly, as, for 
instance, those of iron, paper-pulp and pai3er; others suffered ap- 
preciably at times from the lack of raw materials, as, for instance, 
the textile industry. During the second half of 1920 and in 1921 
industry was hit hard by the economic crisis. 

Commerce. — Sweden’s foreign trade in 19x0-20 presented a 
curious picture, inasmuch as the value of her exports during the 
war period exceeded that of her imports. In 1910 her imports 
amounted to 669,200,000 kr. and her exports if) 592,900,000; 
the corrcsfionding ngurcs for 1914 were 726,900,1)00 and 772,400,000. 
'I he figures for the subsequent war years w'cre as follow: 1915, 
imports I,I42,50<J,(X)0 kr. and ex|>ort8 i,3i6,4oo,o(X) kr.; 1916, 
imports i,i38,(k)o,r)Of) kr. and exports 1 ,556,400,0<x> kr.; 1917, 
imports 758 , 6 oo,(KX) kr. and exports 1,349,600,000 kr.; 1918, im- 
ports 1 ,233,3(X),(xx) kr. and exports 1 ,35o,4cx>,ooo kr. After the war 
the picture changes. In 1919 the figures were: imports 2,534,000,000 
kr. and exports 1,575, 700, (K)0 kr.; in 1920 imports 3»373»5<><>»ooo kr. 
and exjiorts 2,293,6oo,cxx) kr. It will be noted how goods were 
regularly drawn out of the country during the war, while the im- 
IHirts were inadequate. The circumstance that home-grown wood 
was to a great extent used instead of imported coal also counted. 
Wlicn the war aime to an end the country lacked reserve stocks 
and needed many articles of consumption. Importation increased, 
in part on speculative lines, from Germany and Russia, and with 
results which for the most part were unfortunate. 

It may be interesting to give figures illustrating Sweden’s com- 
mercial relations with the leading belligerent Powders. In 1913 im- 
ports into Swollen amounted to 846,5(X),cxx) kr, ; exports from 
Swe<Ien to 8i7,3(K),cxk). Her imports from (jreat Britain amounted 
to 2 o 6 , 8 oo,ck)o kr. and those from Germany to 289,9fK),(X)0 kr. ; 
her exports to Great Britain amounted to 2^37, 300, <kk> kr. and 
those to Germany to i79,I(X),ock). Her transactions with Ciermany 
were somewhat in excess of those with Great Britain, but the latter 
country aime first as purchaser of Swedish products. During the war 
a great reduction came. Imports into Sweden from Great Britain 
amounted to i83,8tK),ooo kr. in 1914; 2I3,5oo,(K)o kr. in 1915; 
i64,40(),<xK) kr. in 1916; 65,100,000 kr. in 1917; 148,7<k),ooo kr. in 
1918 and 668,900,000 kr. in 1919. Imports from (Germany came to 
238,6 (>o,o(X) kr. in 1914; 251,500,000 kr. in 1915; 420,200,000 kr. 
in 191b; 288,2 (X),oo 6 kr. in 1917; 447,900,000 kr, in 1918 and 
269,100,000 kr. in 1919. 

Exports to Great Britain amounted to 258,3oo,o(X) kr. in 191^; 
329,600, <xx) kr. in 1915; 320,i(X),fKx^ kr. in 1916; 216,100,000 kr. in 
1917; 252,600, 0(X) kr. m 1918; 5(K),90o,ckk) kr. in 1919. Exports to 
Germany came to i74,8oo,o(K) kr. in 191^; 486,40o,ock> kr, m 1915; 
437,5(K),0(X) kr. in 1916; 352 ,ioo,tKX) kr. in 1917; 292,8(Kmkx) kr. in 
1918 and I 30,8(X),(X)0 kr. in 1919. During the war years British 
coal imports into Sweden declined, and Germany largely madegD<xi 
the deficiency, being naturally anxious to secure imports from Swe- 
den, The figures for the Sw'cdish importation of coal and coke, in 
thousands of tons, during the yeiirs 1013-7 were: from England, 
4,916; 4,683; 2,816; 1,707 and 604; ana from Germany, 431; 335; 
2,174; 4 f 38 x and 1,708. It will be setm how energetically Germany 
came forward in Great Britain’s place as exporter to Sweden. 

Shipping . — The Swedish commercial fleet in 1910 included 
1,2 fa steamers and motor-boats, of 842,460 total tonnage dead- 
weight; in 1915 1,278 vessels, of 984,799 tonnage; in 1018 1,238 
vessels, of 894,260 tonnage. The figures for sailing vessels were m 
1910 1,635, of 204,624 tonnage; in 1915 1,422, of 161,650; and in 1918 
1,295, *4 * i 396- The diminution was due partly to war^losses. 

Communications . — The Sw'edish railw'ay system had in 1910 a 
length of 13,829 km., and in 1919 of I5tl54i whereof 4,418 and 5f4Q6 
njspcctively were State railways. Through the thinly pofiulated 
inner region of Norrland there runs a State railw'ay line w'hich has 
been opened for traffic between Ostersund and Vilhelmina. A single- 
line railway along the coast of Norrland has been planned out arul 
begun w'ith aid from the Stats. During the war the railways were 
sometimes quite overloaded, so that Uxtomotives could not be re- 
paired to the extent they needed, and lubricants and good coal mm 
short. The increased costs drove up passenger and goods rates. 

During 1909-16 the Troll hiitte canal was reconstructed and 
deepened to four metres. The Scxiertalje canal was in 1921 in process 
of reconstruction and of deepening to five metres. Through the 
former operation navigation was made posvsible to the great Lake 
Venner and thus betwtkm Gothenlmrg (Gbteborg) and the Western 
mining district, and through the latter a gO(xi waterway was being 
created to the narbour of Lake Millar. 

Social Conditions . — DenxKracy has a strong hold on the Swedish 
people, owin^ to the high degree of education reached by the masses 
and to their inherited resjieiTt for the sanctity of law. Familiarized 
from an ^irly date w^ith self-government, Sweden had begun already 
in the tlbsing decades of the 19th century to build up a kind of net- 
work of nonconformist religious as8(K:iatiotis, Anglo-Saxon in their 
character, temjupranc'c unions and friendly societies. When, as the 
outcome of advances in bi%istrialism, the labour movement began 
to take ft w^as abld^ utilize these habits of organization and 

thus sedy^iilposition of considerable power comparatively quickly. 


Now more than 60% of Sweden’s wage-earners belong to trade 
unions; at the beginning of 1921 these had over 400,000 members, 
of whom 280,000 combined to constitute the so-called ** Lands 
Organisationen,” which may be translated as ** The National Or- 
ganization," while simultaneously the political side of the labour 
movement, Social Democracy, became a force of the first order. 
SwetHsh Social Democracy has relied more and more on parliamen- 
tary methods of reform, thereby awakening opposition on the part 
of the labour extremists, with the result that in 1917 a new Socialist 
party of the left came into existence, formed for the most part of 
young men, a large number of whom were strongly influenced by 
Russian Bolshevism, in the spring of 1921 these latter formed a 
Communistic party connected with the Third International in 
Moscow. I'he bulk of Swedish workmen, however, hold aloof 
from revolutionary tendencies, thanks to the great extension which 
has been attained by co<)peration. While workmen constitute a 
typical class party, another class party formed by the as-sociation 
of farmers and countryfolk, under the title of the ‘^B6ndef6rbund," 
dated its origin from 1917. 

In 1913 a law was passal instituting compulsory old-age and dis- 
ablement insurance for the entire population. In 1916 a similar 
accident insurance law was passed. The law passed in 1919 for an 
eight-hour day was the most advanced of any in Europe. The 
national administration includes a special social department, as 
well as a number of boards for dealing with social questions. 

The communes also, especially the large towns, nave instituted 
important social reforms; for instance, by creating pulilic labour 
exchanges, which have been State-endowed since 1907 and are 
under State guidance and control. In common with the State, 
moreover,^ the communes contributed to the general jxinsions in- 
surun(xj. 'I'he guardkinship of the p(X)r uscxl to rest on the primary 
coinimines, but, through a new Poor Law, passed in 1918, this 
burflen is now' in certain cases transferred to the provincial assemblies 
(Landsting) and the State. 

The first dec^ade of the 20th century was marked by the creation 
and swift growth of emjiloyers’ associations (notably that known 
by the name " Sveiiska Arbetsgivare Foreningcn,’’ whose members 
in 1920 employed nearly 300,000 workmen) and also of associations 
of landowners; and in several great conflicts, as, for instance, in a 
five-weeks’ general strike in the summer of 1909, in which 3cx),ooo 
workmen took part, the victory fell to the employers. Fora long 
time the State’s only action in the matter remainea the passing of a 
law in 1906 for the intervention of a Conciliation Court in labour 
disputes. By reason of the high standing, however, of the trade- 
union organizations, and as the result of frequent collective agree- 
nicnts on both sides, certain conventional methcxls of treaty came 
into vogue in the field of labour disputes. In 1920 the Riksdag passed 
a law instituting a central State conciliation and arbitration court, 
as well as kxral courts of the same kind, to pronounce judgment in 
labour disputes on the basis of their collective agreements. 

The Liquor Question . — For close on a century' past the alcohol 
question in Sweden has been a subject for the most .serious considera- 
tion and for constant measures of reform. The unhappy results of 
the excessive consumption of gin at the beginning of the 19th 
century called forth an energetic temimrance movement, led by 
a clergyman named Peter Wieselgren (i8<x)-i877), a " domprost,^’ 
or dean, of the Lutheran Church; and in 1855 a law was passed 
which abolished the right to manufacture gin for home consumption 
and which granted concessions to companies, with no financial 
interest in the traffic, to sell alcoholic drinks under public control. 
This " Ciothenburg System,’’ as it was dcvsignatcd, brought about 
consMieralile improvements in many respects, and the great tem- 
perance scK:ietios, with a total membership of 450,000, have worked 
in the same dire<.:tion. It was, however, only by the new law re- 
garding the sale of liquor which was pass^ in 1917, and which came 
into force in 1919, that the underlying principle (" disinterested 
management ’’) of the Gothenburg System was consistently put 
into general practice. By this law the selling to individuals of drinks 
containing more than 3*6% of alcohol was confined exclusively to 
the so-called " systembolag ’’ (" system company "), with about 150 
branches, over the management of which the State authorities have 
decisive control and which pays over all its profits to the State 
Treasury except for 5% interest on the capital invested. The con- 
trolling of this " system company " is entrusted to a central in- 
stitution known as " Kontrollstyrclscn." All persons who wish to 
purchase such liquors for home consumption are registered and 
receive a pass-booK; the total amount of liquor allowed to them being 
limited to a maximum of four litres a month. The abuse of alcohm 
is attended by further restrictions or by the absolute withdrawal of 
the right to purchase. The amount of liquor which may be sold to a 
customer in a restaurant is also strictly limited and confined to 
meal-times. This system of liquor-dealing, which was set on foot 
in Stockholm in 1913 and organized by Dr. Ivan Bratt (coming to be 
known as the Bratt system), was suppleniented by a special measure 
regarding the treatment of alcoholists. The system had remarkable 
results, proportionate in large degree to the activity of the leading 
rriembcrs of the various companies. The consumption of spirits 
decreased in many places, for instance in St(Kkholm, by nearly 50 %• 
The number of cases of drunkenness, which was formerly somewhat 
high, was reduced throughout the country — in Stockholm and in cer- 
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tain other places by 6o%— and so mm the number of persons suffer- 
ing from alcoholism. Much optx>fiition from the side of those who 
regard the restrictions introduced as altogether excessive was 
brought to bear against the system ; on the otoer hand, a tendency 
arose among the temperance associations to believe that total pro- 
hibition was the only way towards the solution of the alcc^o! 
problem. Smuggling and illegal manufacture of spirits developed 
to a disquieting degree in the years 19177-8. There were signs, how- 
ever, in 1921 of a return to a better state of things. 

Finance , — In 1910 the state budget amounted to 265,200,000 
kr., in 1915 to 415,400,000, in *920 to 929,400,000, and in 1921 to 
1,131,100,000. ror 1920 and 1921 the so-called “ tillAggsstater," 
i*e. supplementary military budgets, are included. The tax revenue 
in 1921 amounted to 579,200,000 kronor. The consolidated national 
debt amounted at the end of 1920 to 1,280,600,000 kr. ; in T910 it 
had been 543,400,000 kronor. 

Apart from the national bank, the Piksbank, which alone issues 
banK- notes, there were in 1010 17 private and 63 joint-stock banks, 
which in 1920 had decreased to 1 1 and 30 by amalgamations. Their 
total paid-up capital and reserve funds amounted in 1910 to 562,600,- 
000 kr. and in 1920 to 1,084,000,000 kronor. At the end of 1920 the 
Riksbank balanced its revenue and expenditure at 1,017,500,000 kr. 
and the other banks' lialance stood at 7,662,300,000 kronor. The 
leading private bank is Stockholrae Enskilda Bank; the largest 
joint-stock banks arc Skandinavjiska Kreditaktiebolaget, Svenska 
Handelshanken (formerly Stockholms Handelsbank) and Aktis- 
bolaget Goteborgsbanken. 

The circulation of pajier money increased from 206,500,000 kr. 
in Ip 10 to 75p,900,ooo kr. in 1920. During the war years the Riks- 
bank was relieved from its liability to meet notes with gold, and 
also to receive gold in ingots (see Exchanges, Foreign). 

The Swedish savings banks in 1919 numbered 477; their deposits 
amounted to 1,870,800,000 kr. amf their capital to 107,100,000 
kronor. The post-ofiice savings bank, a State institution, had de- 
posits amounting to 8.^,400,000 kr. at the end of 1920. 

Constitution . — The Swedish Parliament, the “ Riksdag,** consists 
of two elected Chambers, the First Chamber being composed of 
conununal representatives. A constitutional cha^e of a radical 
kind took place in 1907 and was confirmed by the Riksdag of 1909. 
The communal suffrage was on a scale proportionate to income, the 
graduation was now limited so that no person could have more than 
40 votes, the bulk of the middle classes thus acquiring a preponder- 
ance. Absent voters could delegate their voting rights to others. 
Women had the communal suffrage in proportion to the degree 
in which they themselves were liable to taxation. Proportional 
representation was introduced in the case of both Chambers. Mem- 
bers of the First Chamber, in common with those of the Second, 
were paid, The suffrage in the case of the Second Chamber became 
universal and remained, as before, equal for all. 

By Riksdag resolutions in 1918, I9ip and 1921 the constitution 
was further developed in a markedly democratic direction. Unfler 
these reforms the First Chamber consists of 150 members, elected 
by proportional representation by the provincial assemblies, i.e, 
cither by “ Landstingen ’* or by specially formed bodies of electors, 
chosen also by proportional representation by those possessing the 
communal suffrage. The communal suffrage is universal and equal ; 
it is no longer graduated and it is personal. When it was graduated 
in projt^ortion to income, business companies ix>ssessed the com- 
munal suffrage. Anyone who fails to i>ay his taxes for three successive 
years forfeits his right to vote. Women have the same voting rights 
as men. The age at which the voting right is acquired is 23, but the 
age is 27 for the right to vote for the members of the provincial 
assemblies which elect the First Chamber. The right to vote by 
proxy is abolished, but a husband may deliver a wife’s vote in a 
closed envelope, or a wife a husband’s. Similarly, in the case of 
both the communal elections and the elections to the Second Cham- 
ber, soldiers on active service, absent seamen and fishermen, and 
employees of railways, ports, customs and pilot services may send 
in their votes by post. 

The number of the voters in the communes has been more than 
doubled. After the reform the communes* lists of voters contained 
nearly 3,300,000 names, i,e. more than 56% of the pop., and of these 
about 1,600,000 were men and 1,700,000 women. In March and 
April 1919 took place the new communal assembly elections: in 
two ‘ Landsting * out of 25, and in 20 towns out of 107 (among them 
Stockholm), the Social Democrats and Socialists of the Left together 
won absolute majorities. In ten * Landsting * and 38 towns the Social 
Democrats were the strongest party. The election periods are eight 
years for the members of the First Chamber, one-eighth of whose 
number are elected each year; and four years for the Second Cham- 
ber’s 230 members, who are all elected at one time. Women as well 
as men are eligible as members of both Chambers. The age at which 
a person becomes eligible for the First Chamber is 35, for the second 
23. To be eligible for the First Chamber a ^)er8on must have a cer- 
tain specified income or property. If a member can no longer per- 
form nis duties, his place is taken by a substitute elected at the same 
time as himself. The Riksdag is called together every year on Jan. 10 
for its ordinary meeting. 

In 1921 the Riksdag passed an Act to provide that a consultative 
referendum shall be had recourse to when the Government and the 


Riksdag think it desirable to take the opinion of the p^ple direct 
by plebiscite on some important question before its decision by the 
Riksdag. The proposal decided on must be submitted once again 
after a new Second Chamber election before it becomes binding. 
Another constitutional change was involved in the crejition of a 
foreign affairs committee, which the Riksdag shall elect every year, 
and^with which the Government shall take counsel regarding foreign 
affairs. The Riksdag’s right to share in decisions regarding agree- 
ments with foreign countries has been extended. Yet another con- 
stitutional novelty is the rijfht given to women to hold office under 
the State where no special hindrance lies in the way. 

History. — On the death of King Oscar on Dec. B 1907 he 
was succeeded by his eldest son Gustav V. Rear-Adral. Arvid 
Lindman had been at the head of the Government since May 
1906, with Erik Trolle, former Swedish minister at Berlin, as 
Minister bf Foreign Affairs; Carl Swartz, a manufacturer, as 
Minister of Finance; Maj.-Gcn. Lars Tingsten as chief of the 
Department of National Defences, and Alfred Petersson i P^boda, 
a landowner, as Minister of Agriculture. In 1907 this Ministry 
had carried a measure of constitutional reform, embodying 
universal suffrage in regard to the Second Chamber and propor- 
tional representation in regard to both Chambers; and this 
measure, in accordance with statute, was confirmed by the Riks- 
dag of 1 909 after the election of members of the Second Chamber 
in the autumn of 1908. Owing to a divergence of opinion within 
the Ministry upon an important point bearing upon the ext ent 
of the Riksdag’s powers, Trolle, Petersson and one other minister 
resigned in 1909. The new Foreign Minister was Count Arvid 
Taubc, who had succeeded Trolle as representative of Sweden 
at Berlin. Some time afterwards Maj.-Gcn. Tingsten also 
resigned. Moderate Conservatism was the note of this Ministry. 
The ministerialist party in the Riksdag had a majority in the 
First Chamber and a minority in the Second. 

The National Defence Question . — At this period the problem 
of national defence was in the forefront of Swedish politics, 
inasmuch as the foreign affairs of the country were in a condition 
calculated to arouse anxiety. The union with Norway had been 
dissolved in 1905 and Sweden now stood alone in respect to 
foreign politics. Finland, which in 1809 had been taken from 
Sweden and united to Russia, had been having its autonomy 
more and more reduced, and Russia’s foreign policy seemed to 
show a forward tendency westwards. A great variety of new mili- 
tary measures in Finland seemed to point to something more 
than a desire on the part of the Russian Government to prevent 
a German invasion of Southern Finland in the event of a Russo- 
Gerinan war. Right up to the north of the Gulf of Bothnia a 
network of railways was being spread out for military purposes, 
and new strategic lines were constructed of a kind necessitated 
neither for purposes of defence against Germany nor for purposes 
of trade. Barracks sprang up at the railway junctions. In 
Sweden Russian spies were ubiquitous, and a Russian military 
attach^ had to be recalled on the ground of having pushed 
inquisitiveness beyond all limits. A handbook was produced for 
the use of the Russian military service containing information 
about the conditions of life in Sweden, and with Swedish maps in 
it, as well as a short vocabulary of military terms in Russian and 
Swedish. Swedes had an uncomfortable feeling that the attention 
of Russia was being directed altogether too closely upon their 
inadequately defended country. 

A careful enquiry into the question of national defence had 
been undertaken in 1907. The Liberal members of the com- 
mittee of investigation which was appointed were dissatisfied 
with its estimate of the defence expenditure required, and 
signified their attitude by withdrawing from it in 1910. This 
militated somewhat against the efforts of the committee, and it 
proved to be impossible, as had been intended, to submit a new 
scheme of national defences to the Riksdag of 1911. Instead of 
this, the Government brought forward a proposal for a new 
naval programme, and, in thefaceof opposition from the Liberals 
and Social Democrats, carried a bill, as a first step, for the 
construction of a powerful new battle cruiser. 

Liberals in Office . — ^In Sept. 1911 the general election for the 
Second Chamber of the Riksdag, under the reformed methods 
which had almost doubled the electorate, resulted in increasing 
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the strength of the parties of the Left. The Liberals ekcted 
numbered loi, the members of the Right numbering 65 and the 
Social Democrats 64. Admiral Lindman’s Ministry resigned, and 
in Oct. the King entrusted Karl Staaff, who h^d been prime 
minister in 1905*6, with the task of forming a new Government. 
This Ministry remained in office until Feb. 1914. Count Albert 
Ehrensvard, previously Swedish minister at Washington, became 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and both of the departments of 
national defence were placed under civilians, in accordance 
with the Liberal view that there should be greater civil control. 
Alfred Petersson, who had gone over to the Liberals, became once 
more Minister of Agriculture. The question of national defence 
again came up for treatment, but upon different lines and almost 
exclusively at the hands of the members of the Left. It had not 
been possible to proceed further with the projected new ironclad 
than the making out of the designs. The Government proposed 
to the Riksdag of 1912 that the project should be abandoned 
and the Riksdag agreed. This cancelling of a previous decision 
of the Riksdag, on account of the new elections having altered 
the composition of the Second Chamber, evoked strong dissatisfac- 
tion. Within a brief space of time a sum of 17,000,000 kr. was 
raised by voluntary subscription for the building of the ship, and 
since the Government was unable to decline to use this fund the 
keel was laid down on Dec. i. The whole country was now 
stirred up, and further sums were subscribed in the same way to 
furnish machine-guns for the Landsturm and to provide aircraft. 
Towards the end of 1913 things had come to such a point that the 
prime minister was able in the course of a speech to advance 
arguments in favour of a forthcoming proposal for a winter 
training for the army, the establishment of reserve forces, the 
levying of a higher war-tax on the more well-to-do, the ameliora- 
tion of the laws governing war, etc. But in view of the election 
promises to which the Liberal leaders bad committed themselves 
during the contest of 19 1 1 this programme was not to be submitted 
all at once; its most important item alone, that of the training of 
the infantry, would in the first place be submitted by itself on the 
occasion of the Second Chamber elections of 1914 before being 
proposed to the Riksdag. The public discussion of the matter 
became very lively, and although no thoroughgoing defence 
programme was in fact submitted to the Riksdag of 1914, 
violent feelings were aroused and expressed. 

At last even the small farmers and peasantry, usually anything 
but enthusiasts for defence measures owing to the heavy personal 
taxation entailed, were drawn into the movement. On Feb. 6 
2914 there was a great meeting in Stockholm of more than 30,000 
representatives of this class from all parts of the country, assem- 
bled for the purpose of bringing home to King Gustav their 
anxiety at not seeing the question handled promptly and in its 
entirety. They were received by the King in the great courtyard 
of the Royal Palace, and their spoke.sman declared that the 
Swedish people were willing to bear the burden of whatever 
measures of defence were necessitated by the gravity of the time. 
The King answered that he, too, was of opinion that the 
problem called for treatment in its entirety and without delay. 

This demonstration had important consequences at once. 
The Ministry had had no previous intimation of what the King 
was going to say, and matters were brought to a head by the 
resignation of Staaff and his colleagues. On Feb. 17 a new 
Ministry was formed, with Hjalmar Hamm|faiy|pld as its head. 

Policy of Reform . — In counc.\ion^j|||jj|^^ during 

this period it may be added that, at The Hague, 

the sea boundary between Sweden and rJorway was fixed in 
accordance with Sweden’s claim, and Swc j j c n became a party to 
the North Sea and Baltic Agreement By dint of close 

cooperation between the Government and the Riksdag a large 
number of important reforms were instltm^. Among those 
carried through during Admk Lindman’s administration may be 
mentioned (in additiqp to the franchise measures above noted) 
the creation of a supreme administrative Court of Justice 
(Rc^erings rUUen), together with a legal council, formed of some 
members of the Supreme Courts as advisers to the Government 
in legislat;ive matters. Civil marriages were made permissible 


for all members ol the State church. New laws were introduced 
as to farmers' tenancies and the leasing and letting of houses, 
flats, etc., and the speculative operations of the big companies 
dealing in land in Norrland were restricted and placed under 
control. A new company law was passed by the Riksdag and also 
a new banking law. A progressive income and property tax, 
based on the taxpayer’s own statements as to both, was also 
introduced, together with a progressive inheritance tax. Custom- 
house duties were remodelled and the sugar^tax modified. An 
arrangement was come to with the GrSLngesberg Co. in regard to 
its iron-ore business in Lapland, by which the complicated 
question of proprietorial rights was so settled that the State 
joined in as part owner, receiving preference shares to the value 
of 40,000,000 kr., a specified Royalty on the proceeds of the mining 
at Gellivara and Kirunavara and the right of redemption after 
a specified period. Large grants were made to the electric powet 
stations at Trollhattan and Alvkarleby in central Sweden, as well 
as to that at Porjus in an uninhabited region of Lapland, and a 
widening of the TroUhfitte canal was put in hand. A new law 
regarding insurance against illness was passed. Night work 
in certain occupations was forbidden for women. Improvements 
were made in higher technical education. In 1909 a sharp 
conflict arose between employers and workmen, and the latter 
organized a general strike in which nearly 300,000 took part. 
There were, however, no disturbances, thanks both to the disci- 
pline maintained and to the wise measures adopted by the 
Government. Social life was not brought to a standstill, as 
the workmen expected, and after a lapse of two months the 
conflict was brought to an end. 

While the reforms introduced by Adml. Lindman's Ministry 
lay mainly in the sphere of economics and industry, the Staaff 
Ministry devoted its energies more especially towards social 
questions. A new social department was instituted, as a centre 
for the State’s activities in this direction. The law bearing on the 
protection of workmen was extended, and various forms of 
workmen’s unions were placed under control. A law was passed 
regulating the methods of dealing with alcoholists. The profits 
of the sale of spirits by the communes were allocated to the State, 
compensation being allowed therefor, the object of this being 
to free the communes from all economic interest in the liquor 
trade. After long preliminary planning, an illness and old-age 
pensions insurance law was passed, enacting obligatory insurance, 
with payments in three degrees, for all, except pensioners of the 
State, between the ages of 16 and 66, the pensions to be given 
in case of illness, or on the completion of the 67th year. 

2' he War Y ears ^ IQ14-8 . — In the ministry which Herr Ham- 
marskjiold formed in Feb. 1914 Herr K. A. Wallenberg, the 
banker, was Minister of Foreign Affairs; Herr Dan Brostrdm, 
shipowner. Minister for Naval Defence, and Herr Oscar von 
Sydow was Minister of the Interior. The Second Chamber was 
dissolved, and after a very sharp contest the advocates of active 
defence measures were returned in increased numbers, but with- 
out having secured a majority, polling 86 seats out of 230, while 
the Liberals numbered 71 and the Social Democrats 73. 

The Riksdag met again in May, and the outbreak of the war 
brought with it a solution of difficulties, inasmuch as all parties 
recognized that there must be no disputing as to details of 
defence at a moment when the whole surrounding world was 
aflame. Universal military service had already been introduced, 
but now the training time for infantry was increased to 340 days, 
of which 250 were to be spent in recruit classes beginning in the 
autumn and continuing throughout the winter, followed by the 
usual training courses during three years. In order to secure non- 
commissioned officers of the right kind it was judged well to 
impose a longer training time, extending to 485 days, on students 
and other young .men of similar standing, while for cavalry and 
artillery the period was fixed at 365 days. Large sums were 
allotted for the provision of war materials and for the strengthen- 
ing of the coast defences. A programme was drawn up for adding 
new vessels to the fleet. Simultaneously with these steps towards 
increasing the defences of the country, measures were introduced 
for modernizing the existing code of punishments for military 
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6 ffeiKes, this being accompanieti by the creation o£ a special 
official, to be appointed by the Riksdag, whose duty it would be to 
inquire into all allegations regarding abuse of power or other 
derelictions on the part of superior officers in the army or navy-*^ 
an appointment designed to act as a protection for soldiers and 
sailors against injustice. 

An official declaration of neutrality was published without 
delay, and all the ministries holding office during the war, with 
the Riksdag’s expressed approval, aimed at remaining absolutely 
neutral. Neutrality involved the duty of preventing any of the 
belligerent Powers from using Swedish territory as a basis for 
operations against enemies. Throughout the entire war the 
Swedish fleet remained on guard along the coasts of the country 
and on several occasions it had to take active measures. During 
the summer of 1916 there were many violations of neutrality 
in Swedish Waters. In order to elude the observation of foreign 
battleships, trading vessels, flying the flags of belligerent count ries, 
or carrying dangerous freights, sought to get through a channel 
called Kogrundsr^nnan within Swedish waters in Dresund, and 
apparently frequent attempts were to be expected on the side 
of belligerent countries at both ends of this channel to seize 
enemy vessels even at the risk of this occurring within Swedish 
waters. This channel was closed therefore against all but cer- 
tain known Swedish vessels. The Allied Powers considered this 
action incorrect and protested, but the channel remained closed 
until Dec. tqiS. A number of trading vessels belonging to the 
Allied Powers,' which, owing to the closing of the channel, were 
conftned in the Baltic, were, however, allowed egress on the con- 
dition that the Swedish population received a certain measure 
of necessary supplies from the west. 

The stagnation produced by the outbreak of the war as 
regards foreign trade and shipping did not last long. Sweden 
became for a time, like Holland and Italy, an intermediary 
in the American trade with Germany, quite in accordance with 
international law as it stood before the war. When, however, the 
Allies proceeded to employ more and more stringently their 
weapon of blockade against the Central Powers this business as 
intermediary came quickly to a stop. The intensifying of the war 
at sea brought with it great obstacles in the way of neutral 
commerce. Its most painful feature was the sinking of neutral 
ves.sels by the German submarines, with its accompanying loss 
of lives. The mines which were spread about by other groups of 
belligerents also claimed many victims. The proceedings of the 
submarines called forth much indignation, and protests were 
made, but without much effect. The measures of the Allies 
were of a different order, but their control over shipping presently 
became so oppressive that protests against this also wore made, 
the weightiest protest coming from the three northern kingdoms 
acting together. Sweden’s geographical position and the com- 
mercial conditions which existed before the war necessitated the 
maintaining of relations with both sides. Trade transactions 
with Germany were in 1913 somewhat in excess of those with 
Great Britain, but Great Britain was the larger purchaser of 
Swedish products. During the war one great displacement in 
trade resulted from the diminution of Sweden’s imports of coal 
from Great Britain and the consequent necessity of making 
good this diminution by imports from Germany. 

Despite all the difficulties to be encountered It proved possible 
to maintain importation into Sweden from the west of raw 
materials, grain and other necessaries down to well on in 1916, 
but from this time onwards there was an increasing scarcity. 
When the Allies intensified their blockade, and Sweden could not 
break off trade relations with Germany, the blockade-line was 
drawn not between Sweden and the Central Powers but west of 
Sweden and the other Scandinavian countries. All goods which 
had to pass the blockade-line in the North Sea on the way to or 
from Sweden were subjected to sharp control. As regards goods 
from Sweden certificates of origin and ownership hail to be fur- 
nished, to make sure that they were not in reality disguised 
exports from Germany, while in the case of goods for Sweden 
guarantees were required to the effect that they would not be 
forwarded to Germany. Suspected goods were unloaded in 


British seaports. Black lists caused serious losses to conscien- 
tious tradesmen as well as to others. Both groups of belligerents 
set on foot elaborate systems of trade espionage in neutral coun- 
tries. In order to regulate the undertakings which the belliger- 
ents demanded from merchants, manufacturers and shipowners, 
the so-callcd War Trade Law was passed in 1916 to give legal 
value to officially recognized undertakings to foreign Powers, 
while at the same time it was laid down that undertakings not 
thus recognized lacked all legal value. A special trades commis- 
sion was created to investigate all questions connected with this 
matter. The international goods exchange came to be worked 
like an enormous system of compensation, controlled by State 
officials by means of agreement. Every neutral country had to 
offer some equivalent in return for its imports. During the first 
years of the war it was to the interest of the Allied Powers that 
goods should go through Sweden to Russia. I'hc great consign- 
ments caused inconvenience to the Swedish railways, but they 
made things easier for Sweden in the matter of imports. 

Negotiations were set on foot for a commercial agreement be- 
tween Sweden and Great Britain and her Allies, but they led to 
no result during the time of Herr Hammarskjiold’s Ministry, and 
this fact was turned to account against him in the political con- 
flict which went on over the internal affairs of the country. After 
this Ministry resigned on Mar. i 1917, and Herr Carl Swartz 
formed a new Government, the Foreign Minister, Adml. Lind- 
man, brought about a temporary agreement by which the Swedish 
people were allowed the right to import nearly 92,000 tons of 
grain and about 40,000 tons of other goods, on the condition that 
certain vessels belonging to the Allies then confined in the Baltic 
should be allowed egress through the closed channel of Kogrund. 

After Herr Eden’s Ministry succeeded to that of Herr Swartz 
in the autumn new discussions were entered upon in regard to 
imports. In Feb. 1918 a so-called modus vivendi agreement was 
come to, enabling Sweden to import about 75,000 tons of maize, 
leeding-stuffs, raw phosphate, mineral oils and coffee, and in 
June a more comprehensive agreement was reached, in accord- 
ance with which it was possible to import larger quantities of 
grain, feeding-stuffs coal, oils, india-rubber, cotton, wool, hides, 
etc. In this connexion Sweden placed at the disposal of the 
Allies a portion of her commercial fleet. In addition, Sweden 
guaranteed to the Allies a certain share in her iron-ore exports, 
and also undertook to allow a certain amount of credit for goods 
bought in Sweden. In this way Sweden’s most essential import 
was made sure of until the end of the war. In consequence of the 
universal scarcity the three Scandinavian countries came to an 
agreement as to the mutual exchange of commodities. 

The hard conditions which prevailed during the war brought 
Sweden and Norway closer together again. After the severance 
between Sweden and Norway in 1905, and the election of a 
Danish prince as King of Norway, the relations between the 
Scandinavian countries had been somewhat cold. King Gustav, 
who at one time had been the Norwegian Crown Prince, himself 
took the initiative, and in Dec. 1914 invited the Norwegian and 
Danish monarchs to a meeting at Malmb, at which the affairs 
of the three countries as affected by the war came under dis- 
cussion. Other such consultation.s followed, for instance at 
Christiania in Nov. 1917, and the prime ministers and foreign 
mini.sters of the three kingdoms also came together, while on 
some occasions of importance there were meetings at which 
special delegates were present. 

In Jan. 1918 Sweden gave her recognition to the new Finnish 
State. When, shortly afterwards, the Red outbreak occurred in 
Finland, there was a strong movement in favour of Sweden’s 
joining in on the side of the newly formed Finnish Government, 
but when the Russian troops began to take part in the struggle 
on the side of the Reds, Russia continuing to be a belligerent 
Power, the Government and the Riksdag agreed that it would 
not be wi.se to intervene. Swedish volunteers fought on the side 
of the Whites, and a couple of Swedish ambulances were sent 
over. Swedish refugees were brought back from Southern Fin- 
land. While the civil war in Finland was still in progress a peti- 
tion came from the inhabitants of the Aland Is. for Swedish 
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protection against aggression on the part of Russian troops which 
were stationed there. Troops were sent from Sweden to main- 
tain order on the islands, and they achieved their purpose. When 
Germany, however, came to the support of the Whites and landed 
forces on the Aland Is., the Swedish troops were withdrawn. 

Economic Measures , — At the very beginning of the war period 
the Swedish Government carried through several special adminis- 
trative measures. The exportation of a number of commodities 
of great importance was prohibited, partly in order that they 
might be kept for home consumption, partly in order that they 
might control the exportation by export licences. This system 
was gradually developed until at last the export of all important 
goods was prohibited. An Industrial Commission and an Unem- 
ployment Commission were set up to decide on the measures 
which should be taken to maintain industrial work and to miti- 
gate the serious condition of unemployment which threatened. 
A Food Commission was appointed to study the development of 
the market, and a National War Insurance Commission was 
charged with the task of dealing with insurances against loss of 
life and property through the war on the seas, as the private in- 
surance companies were unable to undertake all the risks. The 
Riksdag’s legislative powers were also called into play. A finan- 
cial Moratorium was instituted at an early date. The Riksbank ’s 
obligation to meet its own notes with gold was suspended, 
and new laws were introduced giving the Government new pow- 
ers, which were employed when necessary, to effect the compul- 
sory purchase of goods from individuals and to fix maximum 
prices on commodities. Swedish vessels could not be sold to 
other countries without the Government’s sanction, nor could 
they carry freight from one foreign country to another. All this 
accumulation of legal measures, which presently had added to it 
the law against unreasonable increases in rent, the law against 

profiteering ” and several others, did not come about at once 
but grew out of the needs which were created by the conditions 
of the war period. New organs for war-time administration were 
formed in the Trade Commission (June 1915) and the Food 
Control Commission (autumn igi 6 ), the former of which had to 
apply the War Trade Laws and to supervise exports and imports, 
while the latter, as the successor of an earlier Food Commission, 
took in hand the food rationing of the country. 

Rationing , — Before the war Sweden produced about four- 
sevenths of the cereals which she required; the rest had to be 
imported. On the other hand, she exported live cattle, pork and 
butter, the production of which was made possible by the impor- 
tation of feeding-stuffs. The fodder harvest of 1914 was so 
scanty that it necessitated a reduction of live stock. The impor- 
tation of cereals was undertaken by the State through the agency 
of the Food Commission. When there began to be a scarcity in 
some of the animal foods, and prices suddenly rose, recourse was 
had to the fixing of maximum prices for the first time in Nov. 
1915. In the course of the year also the exportation of animal 
foods was restricted and producers were obliged, in return for the 
granting of export licences, to allot a certain proportion of their 
goods (*' compensation goods ” so-called) to the State for sale by 
the communal authorities at low prices to those who were less 
well-to-do. In the autumn of 1916 the scarcity of animal foods 
became so serious that rationing had to be decided on, and, even 
80, anxiety was occasionally felt lest the supplies should fail. The 
situation was aggravated later by the bad harvest of 1917. In 
Oct. 1916 it was decided that nobod vshovild obtain sugar with- 
out presenting a sugar-card. These s^jar-cards gave a person the 
right to purchase 13 kgm. of sugar a year, with an additional 
amount for preserving purposes to each family. In Jan, 1917 
bread-cards were introduced. Farmers were allowed to retain a 
certain quantity of corn but had to sell all the surplus to the 
State. All such stores, whether bought by the State or imported, 
were rationed out to the rest of the population, who were given 
bread-cards providing at first allowances of 250 grammes a day 
to each person, later only 200 grammes, but again 250 in Nov, 
igxS. Persons engaged in particularly arduous work were al- 
lowed extra rations. The bread-cards were used also on jour- 
The carrying out of this work of rationing needed very 


thorough supervision, and this evoked dissatisfaction and annoy- 
ance, especially among the farmers. The system was changed 
in the food control year of 1918-^9, each farmer being called 
upon to supply a certain specified quantity of corn and being 
allowed to do more or less as he pleased with what be had left. 
Rationing ceased at the end of Aug. 1919. 

The supply of bread was scantier than in normal times, and it 
had to be supplemented with other food-stuffs, especially pota- 
toes. The consumption of all these rose enormously and a great 
scarcity began to be felt, most severely in the late winter and in 
the spring of the year 1917 and 1918. People had to have re- 
course to the eating of turnips. In the spring of 1917 there were 
food riots in various localities. In 1918 the danger of famine 
became worse, but calm prevailed. In the autumn of that year 
potatoes also had to be rationed, but this expedient did not work 
well. In densely inhabited localities milk was so rationed that 
the needs in the first place of small children, then of pauper 
children and the old and the sick were supplied. The exportation 
of meat, including bacon and pork, ceased altogether in the first 
half of 1917. The scarcity of fodder became at times so intense 
that moss and heather and even pine-needles had to be employed 
as substitutes in the cow-sheds. The selling of bacon and pork 
was placed under strict control, but only with the result that 
both disappeared almost altogether from the open market. The 
rationing of butchers’ meat was con.sidered, but it was not 
thought safe to take this step. Among other things rationed was 
coffee. The scarcity of food generally caused the Government to 
do what it could to intensify production by the putting of new 
land into cultivation, etc. 

The Fuel Question , — The fuel question was beset with difficul- 
ties although Sweden is so rich in wood. Before the war about 

5.000. 000 tons of coal and coke were imported, for the most part 
from England. When, during the war, the importation from Eng- 
land ceased, and Germany was unable to supply as much as Eng- 
land used to do, the country was faced by a very serious scarcity 
of fuel. This was at the beginning of 191 7. The regulation of the 
business of the wood supply was then entrusted to the Fuel 
Commission, which put wood-cutting operations in hand on an 
enormous scale. In Nov. 1917 56,000 workmen were in employ- 
ment at wood-cutting. Down to May 1918, when the work 
ceased for the most part, 19,400,000 cub. metres of wood had 
been cut. Forest owners were allowed to make provision for 
their own needs. Other households had certain specified quan- 
tities allotted to them, according to the number of persons in 
each, special wood-cards being provided and the price of the 
wood being fixed at figures which did not quite cover the cost. 
Those persons who wished to buy more could do so but at higher 
figures. Factories and railways had to pay higher prices. The 
result was that fuel was always available in sufficient quantities, 
but that the wood supply involved a loss to the State of over 

100.000. 009 kronor. 

Industry during the IFaf.— The importation difficulties reacted 
also upon industries. There was a great scarcity of lubricants. 
This was partly met by the use of substitutes. The textiles, 
rubber and leather industries, as well as several branches of the 
chemical industry, suffered from the lack of raw materials. The 
scarcity of copper and certain other metals and metal alloys 
had injurious results on the working of electrical machinery and 
generally throughout the whole sphere of mechanical engineering, 
but, on the whole, Swedish industries were kept going under 
favourable conditions. To deal with the importation of raw 
materials, which was controlled by the Allies, import associations 
were formed by the manufacturers who needed the raw materials 
in question. These associations furnished the guarantees re- 
quired by the Allies and imposed corresponding guarantees on the 
delivery of the small quantities thus dealt out. The associations 
were controlled by the Trade and Industry Commissions. In 
cases where the supply of certain goods was exceptionally small 
the State laid claim to the whole, and a system of rationing was 
sometimes carried out by Raw Material Associations, formed by 
the manufacturers and craft.smen who were in need of them. In 
1916 steps had to be taken in regard to regulations for the sale of 
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lubricants, iron pyrites, German iron, and hides, skins and print- 
ing paper. The first article to be appropriated by the State was 
linseed oil, next came hemp and india-rubber. hides and 

skins were appropriated, as well as lubricants, leather shoe-soles, 
several metals, rails, paraffin, etc. Tickets for the purchasing of 
benaine for motor-cars and motor-boats were provided through 
the agency of the Industry Commission. All fat from the bones 
of mammals and all offal, etc., were turned to scientific or techni- 
cal account. The use of carbide lamps increased swiftly, as car- 
bide is a Swedish product. The Swedish iron-works and factories 
were constrained to supply iron goods at reduced prices to culti- 
vators of the soil. In April 1918 rationing of wool began, as well 
as of cotton yarn, woollen or cotton stockings and woollen or 
cotton textiles and underclothing of these materials. Purchasing 
cards were supplied only where the need of them was genuine 
and ** controlled. In Nov. 1918 the rationing ceased. 

There was actually no very serious unemployment during the 
war. A great number of men who lost their work in the building 
and textile industries were employed in wood-cutting, clearance 
work in the forests, executing orders for supplies of stone for the 
communes, etc. 

High Cost of Living. — ^High prices were the combined result of 
scarcity and the inflation of paper money. The prices of goods 
rose higher than in Great Britain, for example. Official investiga- 
tions show that if a family which had an income of 2,000 kr. in 
1914 sought to keep up the same kind of living its expenditure 
would have been increased to something over 3,000 kr. a year 
according to the prices which prevailed in May 1917, and to over 
4,850 kr. according to those which prevailed in Oct. 1918. Wages 
had to be raised considerably. The State granted war bonuses 
which amounted in all to a sum total of 100,000,000 kr. a year. 
The State and the communes expended large sums also in subsi- 
dies. From Dec. 1916 down to the middle of 1920 the sum of 
112,500,000 kr. was u.sed for lowering the prices of food, clothes 
and fuel and, in some exceptional cases, rent, for the poorer 
classes. Of this amount the State provided 77,000,000 kr. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1918 389,000 families, or 1,344,000 persons, 
benefited by purchasing goods at these lowered prices. I'he 
building industry was at a standstill almost entirely. The State 
took steps to help it but without much success. 

Changes of Government. — At the beginning of the war all the 
burning questions of internal politics were put on one side, and all 
efforts were concentrated on solving the problems presented by 
the new condition of affairs. In the autumn of 1914 the new 
elections for the Second Chamber took place. The party of the 
Right remained unchanged in numbers, 86, the Liberals num- 
bered 57 and the Social Democrats 87, Dissatisfaction with 
Herr Hammarskjiold's Ministry increased gradually, the Govern- 
ment — as always happens — being held to blame for the hardships 
of the times. The Opposition contended that the ministers 
showed a lack of diplomacy in their negotiations with Great 
Britain and that they had not paid due regard to the opinions 
of the Riksdag — certainly the cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and the Riksdag was not what it might have been. In 
March 1917 the Ministry resigned. In an address with 600,000 
signatures Herr Hammarskjibld and his colleagues were urged 
to continue in office, but they persisted in their desire to with- 
draw. Herr Carl Swartz, who previously had been Financial 
Minister, formed the new Government, which was Moderate 
Conservative in character. 

The Swartz Ministry, in which Adml. Arvid Lindman was 
again Foreign Minister, lasted only into the autumn. From the 
start it had borne the stamp of a stop-gap Ministry, inasmuch as 
the new elections were to be held in September. These went 
against the Right because, among other reasons, the prevail- 
ing hardships and the various measures of State interference 
were laid to their blame. The Right polled 59, the Liberals 62, 
the Social Democrats 86, while two new parties, the “ Hondc- 
fbrbund ” — a league of farmers and countryfolk — and the 
Socialists of the Left came in with 1 2 and 1 1 respectively. The 
Ministry resigned and the King tried to arrange for a Coalition 
Government representing all parties. This effort proving un- 
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successful, the Liberal leader, Prof. Nils Eden, undertook the 
task of forming a Liberal-Social-Democratic Government. The 
prime minister himself, the Foreign Secretary, Herr J. Hellner, 
and five other members of the Government were Liberals; Herr 
Hjalmar Branting, the leader of the Social-Democratic party, 
was for a short time Finance Minister; Baron Erik Palmstierna, 
a former naval officer and a Social-Democratic member of the 
Riksdag, was Minister of Marine; there were two other Social- 
Democratic members of the Government, which adopted a 
Liberal-Radical programme. 

After the IFar.— The Riksdag of 1918 passed, among their 
legislation, a new Poor Law and a new Education Law, reflecting 
the increased influence of the wage-earners. The wind of reform 
blew more and more strongly in the autumn. An extraordinary 
meeting of the Riksdag was called and very noteworthy de- 
cisions were come to, which were ratified by the Riksdags of 1919 
and 1921, involving {see under Constitution, above) an immense 
democratizing of the administration. The consequences for the 
First Chamber showed themselves at once, when the Govern- 
ment dissolved it in the autumn of 1919 and the new election 
took place. The chamber had been made up of 86 Conservatives, 
43 Liberals, 19 Social Democrats and two Socialists of the Left. 
This was now altered to 38 Conservatives, 40 Liberals, 19 mem- 
bers of the ** Bondefbrbund,” 49 Social Democrats and four 
Socialists of the Left. The greatest novelty lay in the women’s 
vote and in their eligibility for both chambers of the Riksdag. 

After the termination of the war in Nov. 1918 the emergency 
measures were almost entirely abandoned. The regulation of the 
bacon-and -pork -selling business ceased in Jan. 1919 and the 
rationing of potatoes in May. In Aug. bread -cards disappeared 
and the rationing of sugar also stopped on Aug. i. Most of the 
industrial regulations came to an end during the first quarter of 
1910. The Fuel Commission administration of the rationing of 
fuel terminated on March i of the same year. With the close of 
May the War Insurance Commission ceased its operation. The 
Riksdags of 1920 and 1921 renewed in modified form some of the 
emergency laws, but at the end of the first half of 1920 all that 
remained of the various Commissions were some small commit- 
tees of liquidation. 

When the League of Nations was still in process of formation 
the Governments of Sweden, Denmark and Norway appointed 
committees for the purpose of considering together their attitude 
towards it. The Swedish Government laid its proposal to join 
the League before the Riksdag of 1920. Opinions were divided: 
the decision was given in favour of accession by 86 votes against 
47 in the First Chamber and by 152 against 67 in the Second. 
The Riksdag incorporated in this decision an expression of ap- 
proval of the basic principles of the League, but formulated also 
its conviction that the Government should avail itself of every 
opportunity for urging that the States not invited at first to join 
the League should be incorporated in it as soon as possible; that 
a more satisfactory arrangement should be come to for the 
r^rcsentation in it of the smaller States; that more definite 
should be framed for the meetings of delegates and for their 
methods of work; that the standing international tribunal should 
be constituted as soon as possible, and that its procedure in re- 
gard to mediation and arbitration should be more clearly 
and further elaborated; and also that efforts to bring 
universal and effective reduction of armaments should bnKfit^f 
foot without delay and vigorously pursued. it 

Sweden was represented at the International Labour Con- 
ference in Washington in 1919 and at that in Genoa in 1920, as 
well as at the League of Nations’ first meeting at Geneva in 1920, 
when the Swedish delegates acted on the lines indicated in the 
Riksdag’s utterance. In May 1921 the question between Sweden 
and Finland as to the sovereignty over the Aland Islands was 
settled by the League of Nations in favour of Finland 
Aland Islands) 

Sweden did not formally recognize the^Sflilet Government in 
Russia, but at first a Russian represenl|tO^M|was allowed to re- 
side in Sweden to maintain the de facto the two 

countries. In Jan. 19x9 he was obUge<i|;ed(i||m (but i}ot until 
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Swedish residents in Russia had been enabled to return home) 
because of oppressive conduct in Russia towards Swedes and 
in regard to Swedish property. All trade relations were for a 
time broken off, but to an enquiry from the Allied Powers as to 
whether Sweden would take part in a blockade of Russia a reply 
in the negative was given. In igso permission was accorded to a 
Russian trade delegation to visit Stockholm. From the Russian 
side large orders for railway engines were placed with Swedish 
manufacturers, and much Russian gold passed through Sweden, 
mostly destined for America. 

The Eight-Hour Day . — Within the ranks of the Eden Ministry 
there was from the beginning a fundamental divergence of view 
between the Liberals and the Social Democrats, but for some 
time it was possible for them to work together. Moreover, this 
Ministry was the only one for a long time past which had a gen- 
uine majority, though a very heterogeneous one, in the Riks- 
dag. The most important measure introduced in 1919 was for 
a legalized eight-hour day, but when first proposed it was rejected 
by the First Chamber. The Government dissolved the Chamber, 
and after the new elections an extraordinary autumn session was 
called at which the eight-hour day proposal was accepted. The 
Right had retained only 38 seats, the Bondefiirbund coming 
back with 19, the Liberals with 41, the Social Democrats with 
49, and the Socialists of the Left with three. According to this 
law, which was to hold good provisionally until the end of 1923, 
48 hours in the week constitute work-time in industrial and 
other l>usinesscs in which at least four employees work at an em- 
ployer's expense, agricultural work and forestry work excepted. 
As a general rule over-time must not be instituted to a greater 
degree than 1 50 hours in the year. A newly founded institution, 
the Labour Council, decides questions concerned with the carry- 
ing out of the law. A number of flaws were soon discernible in 
the law, and in the Riksdag of 1920 this Council applied to the 
Government to effect certain improvements. A proposal was 
laid before the Riksdag of 1921 and was in the main accepted. 
The modifications left the main principles of the law unchanged. 
Sweden subsequently declined to ratify the draft of the Washing- 
ton Convention of the League of Nations on hours of labour, partly 
because it conflicted with the Swedish measure already passed, 
and partly because adhesion would be binding for ii years, 
while the Swedish law held good provisionally for a shorter period. 

2 ' he Social- Democratic Ministry . — It was over the communal 
taxation question that the Eden Ministry went to pieces. This 
question had for a long period been under discussion, and it was 
intended to submit some proposal in connexion with it to the 
Riksdag of 1 9 20. The Social-Democratic mem bers of the Govern- 
ment asked for a definite settlement, while the Liberals wanted 
only a provisional solution. The end was that the entire Ministry 
resigned, and that the King invited the Social-Democratic leader, 
Herr Branting, to form a new Government. In March 1920 he 
did so. Baron E. Palmstierna, formerly Minister of Marine, 
became Minister of Foreign Affairs. All the ministers were 
Social Democrats. The new Government could only coun^M^ 
minorities in both Chambers as a regular Ministerial party. 
discussion of the communal taxation question ended in a victory 
for the Liberal standpoint, a provisional arrangement. In the 
Imippitinir the Ministry awaited the result of the general elections 
Chamber in the autumn of 1920. A comprehen- 
1 ^Ipi^lppamme was put forward by means of commissions of 
Iftquufy into projects of socialization^ industrial democracy, and 
the control of trusts and other great combinations. 

Change of Ministry . — ^Dissatisfaction with the eight-hour day 
and with the socialistic projects brought a good many electors 
over to the party of the Right. The strength of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party in the Second Chamber went down from 86 to 75, 
and the number of the Liberals was reduced from 62 to 47, while 
that of the Right went up from 59 to 70 and of the Bbndefdrbund 
from lo to 29. The, Socialists of the Left were reduced from ii 
to 7, a result of th^|ij(i|fipathies with the Russian Communists. 
Two members ot 44 i(li^ 0 Mttnber were ** independents.’* The more 
than usually cfijM^^f^mrty conditions led the King to invite 
Baron Louis di^Wsi^ito form a non-political Ministry. Coimt 


Herman Wrangel quitted the post of Swedish minister in London^ 
in which he was succeeded by Baron Palmstierna, to become Min*- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. The new Government began at once to 
occupy itself seriously with industrial, commercial and financial 
matters. Among other bills which it put before the Riksdag of 
1921 was one for increasing the duty on coffee. On this being re*- 
jected Herr Tamm, the Finance Minister, resigned, and the 
prime minister, too, then resigned. He was succeeded by Herr 
Oscar von Sydow, former Minister of the Interior. 

The Economic Crisis of ig2o-i , — During the latter half of 
1920 Sweden had entered on a grave economic crisis— her share 
of the general economic difficulties which prevailed after the war. 
The period from the dissolution of the union with Norway in 1905 
down to 1914 has been characterized as one of great economic 
development. During and after the war cost of production rose 
swiftly, not least because the workmen, after the passing of the 
Eight-Hour Day Act, in most cases obtained higher rates of wages 
so that they could earn as much as when working longer hours. 
Compensation had already been allowed them for the increase 
in prices. As soon as importation possibilities beoame increased 
after the war, goods began to be imported to an extravagant 
degree, so that the country became flooded with them to the 
detriment of home industries. Finally the Swedish exchange, 
which stood somewhat higher outside than inside the country, 
facilitated importation but hindered exportation. When the 
international crisis came, with its swift fall in prices, it became 
necessary to lower wages again, but this brought the country up 
against great difficulties. In April 1921 about 60,000 industrial 
workmen were unemployed; in June about 90,000. 

The Swedish Red Cross . — Some account of the activities of the 
Swedish Red Cross must have its place in an outline of Swedish his- 
tory during and after the war. King Gustav’s brother, Prince Carl, 
played a leading role in this connexion, and also the Crown Princess 
Margaret (dau^itcr of the Duke of Connaught), whose death in 1920 
was sincerely mourned. The work of the Swedish Red Cross was 
directcK.1 more particularly to relieving prisoners of war in the various 
countries, above all in Russia on the one side and Germany and 
Austria-Hungaiy'' on the other. During 1915-8 a great number of 
invalided prisoners, including 3,617 Germans, 22,123 Austro- 
Hungarians, 428 Turks and 37,295 Russians, were brought homeward 
through Sweden by means of the Swedish Red Cross, specially 
equipped trains travelling between the Swedish-Finnish iron tier in 
the north anil Triillcborg in the south. Across .Sweden, moreover, 
there went a stream of parcels by post, in both directions, for pris- 
oners.^ The Swedish postal service dealt with 1 2, 7rK),ooo parcels of 
this kind. The Crown Princess was specially interested in collecting 
books to despatch to the prisoners’ camps. Important work was 
also done in the inspecting of the prisoners’ camps in Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Delegates distributed gifts from home 
among the prisoners; 1,016 railway waggons packed with such gifts 
passed through Petrograd en route eastwards, and from Russia 
1,012 travelled into Germany and 3041010 Austria-IIungaiy. The 
delegates drew attention to various shortcomings in the German 
camps and in most cases this resulted in improvements being effected, 
llic conditions in Russia and Siberia were found to be much worse. 
Delegates’ records of what they saw revealed a terrible condition of 
things in many camps. In some there were 30 deaths a day among 
the prisoners. Under the guidance of the Swedish delegates new 
hospitals were established in many places or old hospitals improved, 
kitchens and baking-rooms being constructed, drains put into order, 
and large stores of medicines and bandages, etc., being supplied. 
In Jekaterinburg, for instance, the authorities threw all care tor the 
prisoners entirely on the Swedish delegates within a region of 1,200 
s(j. miles. Thirty-three hospital buildings were erected in this re- 
gion, and at some periods a Swedish Red Cross Kitchen established 
there was able to distribute food to 1,200 men a day. This work was 
attended with risks. Two delegates were murdered and several died 
in hospitals for infectious cases. During the Finnish civil war two 
ambulances were sent to Finland in 1920, and one ambulance was 
sent to Poland to help in coping with the epidemic there. 

The grave privations in many countries after the war due to 
the scarcity of food aroused deep sympathy in Sweden. Among 
other steps taken to afford help may be mentioned the welcoming ot 
20,000 children from Germany and Austria (and in some degree from 
the Baltic Provinces) to stay in Swedish homes with a view to their 
regaining health and stren^h. The homes of both the well-to-do 
and the poor were thrown open for this. The total amount of money 
devoted to such acts of helpfulness (including the cost of the chil- 
dren’s visits) is estimated at more than 25,ooo,txx) kr,, of which the 
State was responsible for 1,500,000 and the rest was collected by 
private subserjj^tions. A detailed report was laid before the Inter- 
national Red Cross Conference in Geneva in 1921. (K. 
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SWEET* HBNRY (1845-1912), English philologist, was born in 
London Sept. 15 1845. Educated at King's College, London, 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Heidelberg University, he w^as a 
recognized authority on the subject of phonetics (see 21,460-61; 
9.597), and a readership in phonetics was specially created for 
him in 1901 by the university of Oxford. His published works 
include an Anglo-Saxon Reader; a Student* s Dictionary of 
Anglo-Saxon; an English Grammar; The History of Language, 
and many cations of Old and Middle English Texts. He died 
at Oxford April 30 1912. 

SWETE* HENRY BARCLAY (1835-1917), English thcolo^an, 
was born at Bristol March 14 1835. He was educated at King’s 
College, London, and Caius College, Cambridge, and in 1858 
was ordained. After some years of work in various country 
curacies and livings he became in 1869 theological lecturer and 
tutor at Caius College. In 1881 he became examining chaplain 
to the Bishop of St. Albans, and the following year was appointed 
professor of pastoral theology at King's College, London. In 
1890 he succeeded Westcott as regius professor of divinity 
at Cambridge, and retained this position until 1915, when he 
retired with the title of emeritus professor. He was in igii 
appointed an hon. chaplain to the King. Swete's works on 
Biblical texts are of the highest importance. In 1887 he published 
the first volume of his edition of the Greek text of the Old 
Testament, completing the series in 1804 (3rd cd. IQ01-7), 
while in 1898 appeared the Greek text of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
with notes and introduction (2nd ed. 1902) and in igo6 that of 
the Apocalypse of St. John (2nd ed, 1907). He was the editor 
of Cambridge Theological Essays (1905) and Cambridge Biblical 
Essays (1909), and was a contributor to Smith and Ware's Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography (1882-87) and Hastings’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible (1899-1900). He also produced many historical 
and critical works, including The Apostles* Creed in Relation to 
Primitive Christianity (1894; 3rd ed. 1899); Church Services 
and Service Books before the Reformation (1896); Patriotic 
Study (1902); The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion 
(1907; 2nd ed. 1908), and The Last Discourse and Prayer of Our 
Lord (1913). He died at Hitchin May 10 1917. 

SWIMMING: see sports and games. 

SWINFEN, CHARLES SWINFEN EADY, ist Baron (1851- 
1919), English lawyer and master of the rolls, was born at 
Chertsey, Surrey, July 31 1851. He was educated privately, and 
in 1874 was admitted a solicitor, but in 1879 he was called to the 
bar, having been during his period as a student a pupil of 
Cozens-Hardy. In 1893 he became a Q.C., and in 1901 w'as 
raised to the bench of the Chancery division and knighted. In 
1913 he became a lord justice of api)eal, and in 1918 master of 
the rolls in succession to Lord Cozens-Hardy. He retired in 
1919 and was raised to the peerage only a few weeks before he 
died in London Nov. 15 1919. 

SWITZERLAND (5cc 26.238). — Before dealing with the affairs 
of Switzerland during 1909-21, a note may be made on a curious 
theory recently put forth, especially in Romance Switzerland, 
that the Swiss Confederation is the oldest republic or democ- 
racy in the world." Now certainly a “ king " has never ruled in 
Switzerland (save in the case of Neuchfitel before 1857), nor since 
1648 has any emperor ever had any claim on the allegiance of the 
Swiss. But then we must recollect that till 1798 Switzerland 
never had a single head, whatever he might be entitled. If we 
take the term republic " to mean a democratic Government,” 
it is quite true that there were (and are) republics ” of that 
kind in various regions of Switzerland (e.g. Schwyz), but what is 
true of a part is not true of the whole. Again, before 1 798 there 
was no Central Government at all in Switzerland, while it was 
only in 1848 that it first possessed a “ President " (with very limi- 
ted powers). But there was a president already in 1787 in the 
United States of America, while the ‘‘ free communities " or 
** repubhes " of Andorra (in the Pyrenees) and of San Marino 
(Italy) are far older than any such in Switzerland. Naturally the 
use of the word “ Repuhlik " by certain cantons before 1798 (e.g, 
the Stadt und Republik Ziirich ") referred to the rural districts 
of each, and these by no means enjoyed ^Memocratic government" 


at the hands of their respective towns. The fact that in 1848 
the first ** democratic Swiss Constitution ” (still in force so far as 
regards the practical details relating to the Central Government) 
was avowedly based on that of the American republic is suffi- 
cient to disprove the quaint theory that Switzerland is the (in 
any sense) “ oldest Republic in the world." The reverse is 
really more nearly the case. In neither of the two ordinary senses 
of “ republic " is this theory even approximately accurate. 

Population. — As regards resident population, the results of the 
last two Swiss censuses, Dec. i 1910, and Dec. i loao (only the 
provisional results, published in Feb. 1921), were as follows: — 



1910 

1920 

Total 

3.753.293 

3,861,508 

Languages 


German .... 

2,594.298 

^ ^ 1 

French .... 

793.264 

^ ^ 1 

Italian .... 

302 , 57 ^ 

^ 1 

Romansch 

40,122 

* [ 1 

Other languages 



Religions 



Protestants 

2,107,814 

2,218,589 

Roman Catholics . 

1.593,538 

1,586,826 

Jews 

» 8.463 



* Figures not published up to Jan. i 1922. 

The decrease in the number of the Roman Catholics is mainly due 
to the fact that in 1910 the “ Christian Catholics ” (Old Catliojics; 
were reckoned among them, whereas in 1920, for the first time, 
they were counted separately, the number given, however (56,250), 
being greatly exaggerated, since in Tessin (where there is none of 
this sect) many Roman Catholics described themselves as such under 
some error. It is noteworthy that the jews werti in 1850 only 3,145 
in number, but in 1910 already 18,463, and in 1920 20,95^. 

In five cantons the population has diminished (Outer Rliodes of 
Appenzell, St. Gall, Tessin, Vaud and Nenchatel). In recent years 
there has been much fear expressed in Switzerland that the non- 
Swiss were increasing too rapidly for the welfare of the land. This 
no doubt w'as due to the vast immigration of German, French, and 
Italian workmen, who asked lower wages than the Swiss, and, when 
settled down, became exempt from military service in their native 
land. During the World War many returned home, and so the 
figures are not so alarming as was feared at one time. Here is a 
complete list : — 

i860 114,983, of which 1,202 were British subjects; 

1870 150,907 (British subjects 2,297) 

1880 211,035 (British subjects 2,812) 

1888 229,650 (British subjects 2,577) 

1900 383,424 (British subjects 3,535) 

19JO 552,011 (British subjects 4,118; 

1920 410,983 (British subjects, figures not available). 

Thus the percentage rose from $7 per thousand in i860 to 79 in 
1888, and to 116 in 1910, the culminating point being reached in 
1900 with 147, so that the 1920 figures of 106 show a distinct decrease, 
largely due, like the diminution of the Roman Catholics, to the 
greater numlicr of French citizens who have gone from Geneva 
back to France. In 1920 the 12 most populous towns in Switzer- 
land (number of residents) were: Zurich, 205,892 (190,733 in 1910); 
Cieneva, 138,034 (123,153 in 1910); Basle, 135,134 (132,276 in 1910); 
Berne, 103,990 (90,937 in 1910); St. Gall, 69,651 (75,482 in 1910); 
Lausanne, 67,8^2 (64,446 in 1910) ; Lucerne, 43.696 (39.339 in 1910) ; 
La Chaux de Fonds, 37,591 (37,751 in 1910); Winterthur, enlarged, 
49t49i (4fi»384 in 1910); Bienne, enlarger!, 34,414(32,401 in 1910); 
Ncuchitel, 22,951 (23,741 in 1910); and Fribourg, 20,468 (20,293 in 
1910). No other Swiss town has a population attaining 20,000, 
though Schaffhausen is not far off with 19,930 (18,101 in 1910). 
There are also 14 Swiss towns with populations below 20,000, but 
over 10,000. The increase in the case of Berne is due to its absorp- 
tion of the suburb B(im[)liz, etc., and in the case of Bienne to in» 
creased prosperity, while the decrease in the cases of St. Gall, of 
La Chaux dc Fonds and of Winterthur arc to be accounted for by 
industrial degression, and the departure of many workmen. 

As the “ Conseil National ” is elected in the ratio of one mem- 
ber for 20,000 of the total population or fraction surjiassing io,o<X), 
the new census will increase its members by eight, so that hence- 
forth it will have 197 members. 

Politics, — The members of the Swiss Federal Executive 
(Bundesrat) were almost all changed in the period 1910-2O1 40 
that in 1921 the seniors were G. Motta (first elected in 1911), and 
E. Schulthess (first elected in 1912). The five other actual mem- 
bers had all entered the Council since 1917 — R. Haab in 1918, 
Karl Scheurer, E. Chuard, and J. Musy, all in 1919, and H. 
Httberlin in 1920. E. Chuard was the oldje^ i)4 years (b. 1857), 
while J. Musy was born in 1876. Thus tfij, ^uncil had been 
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greatly rejuvenated. Six membef!i were Radicals, Signor Motta 
being the only Conservative and Roman Catholic. 

The recent presidents of the Swiss Confederation (little more 
than the chairmen of the Federal Executive) have been A. 
Deucher(iooo); R. Comtesse (ipio); M. Ruchet (iQit); L. Forrer 
(1912) ;E. MtllJcr (1913); A. Hoffmann, (1914); O. Motta (1915); 
C. Decoppet (1916); E. Schulthess (1917); F. L. Calender (1918); 
G. Ador (1919), and G. Motta (1020); while the president for 1921, 
E. Schulthess, would in 1922 besucceede<l by the vice-president, 
R. Haab. Of late years the Political Department {i>c, the Minis- 1 
try of Foreign Affairs) has become specially important. A resolu- 
tion of the Federal Executive in X017 decided that this important 
department should ipso facto !)C attributed to the president. But, 
as the president changes annually, this plan was .soon found very 
inconvenient, and so in 1920 a return was made to the older 
system that each t:ouncillor should retain the de])arlmcnt assigned 
to him. Hence G. Motta would be Foreign Minister till Jan. i 
1923, when the date of fresh election came round again. 

The .Swiss people adoixted by a popular vote the principle of 
proportional representation for elections to the Conseil Natio- 
nal ’’ in Oct. 1919. But though it was expected that the Socialists 
would win many more scats they only won much fewer. The 
Radical majority was reduced from 102 to 60, in the Assembly of 
189 members, thus losing its absolute majority over all other par- 
ties combined, but remaining the strongest single group. Forty- 
one Socialists (in 1917 but 19) and as many Conservatives were 
elected, ami the new “ Citizens and Peasants ” party (a split 
from the Radical party) obtained 28 seats. 

Pro|)ortional representation was also winning its way in the 
cantons, Aargau and Fri])ourg adopting it in 1920, followed in 
1921 by Berne and the Valais. Thus 18 of the 22 cantons ap- 
proved it. Indeed in 1920 the canton of Fribourg, hitherto 
reckoned one of the most backward as to the recognition of popu- 
lar institutions, made a great advance, accepting in one day the 
facultative referendum, the initiative, the election of the Execu- 
tive by the people, and that of the Legislature by proportional 
representation. A number of Federal votes have been taken in 
recent years. The constitutional amendments related to infec- 
tious disca.ses (1913), the creation of an administrative court 
(1914), the levy of a war tax (1015), the imposal of a stamp tax on 
certain Ixusiness papers (1917), regulations as to waterways 
(i9rii)i a renewed war tax (1918), entry of Switzerland into the 
League of Nations (1920), and regulations as to hours of work 
(1920). A law (facultative referendum) as to sick insurance was 
also accepted in 1912. But of the “Initiatives” two were re- 
jected (proportional representation in 1910 — ^accepted, however, 
in 1918), and a Federal tax in 1918, but in 1919 the detailed regu- 
lations as to the working of proport ional reprc.sentation in the 
“ Conseil National,” and a law abolishing gaming houses were 
accepted. Of four later votes, all in 1921, those relating to popu- 
lar approval of international treaties of a certain length, and new 
regulations as to motor-cars and to aviation were accepted, but a 
fourth relating to military courts of justice was rejected. 

At the very l)cginning of the World War (Aug. 3 19x4) the 
Federal Ihirliament handed over to the Federal Executive cer- 
tain extraordinary (emergency) powers of acting, and these powers, 
cqtcluding all obligatory popular votes were found to be very 
convenient by tlie Federal Executive. 

The entry of Switzerland into the League of Nations was 
accepted by a popular vote on May 16 1920, the majority in 
favour (mainly from the French-speaking cantons) being 97,051 
votes and by uj to 10 J cantons. But in Feb. 1921 the Federal 
Executive declined t o allow the passage through Switzerland of 
troops, raised to act as police in the case of the Vilna plebiscite. 

Some of the members of the former Austrian Empire have 
bought a nearer connexion with Switzerland. Liechtenstein was 
Indeed admitted into the Swiss postal, telegraph, and telephone 
syst^^jyjut the Vorarlberg (and for similar reasons the Tirol) 
to Aug. 102 1 succeeded in being a<lmitted as Swiss 
there being great fear felt in Switzerland of increasing 
tn^ (S^rtntiti-spe#ing:populat ion, and particularly of augmenting 
the numbeb^irf stwt Roman Catholics. 1 


Ffnanctf.— The finances of the Swiss Confederation wert in 1921 
(so said M. Musy, the Swiss Finance Minister) in a difficult posi- 
tion. Their backbone, in the matter of receipts, even in the pre- 
war period, was the amount of the customs’ duties. But even at 
that i>eriod these produced less than heretofore. The last year when 
they showed an increase was in 19x2 (3£3,500,ooo). After that time 
the decline was pretty steady, and the deficits higher and higher. 
It has been estimated that, while in 19 13 they sufficed to defray 
about 84 % of the total expenses of the State, m 1919 the amount 
met only 28% of these expense.s (in 1913 £3,360,000, and in 19x9 
only £2, 520, OCX)). And these expenses steadily increased after the 
out})rcak of the war, though, of course, Switzerland was not one 
of the belligerent Powers. 7 he deficits since 1914 are as follows: — 
JQHt £901, (KX); 1915. £862,000; 1916, £ 665 ,oo<x; 1917, £2,ocx),ooo; 

3£2,475,fxx>. anci 1920, £3,980,000 — in 1920 the receipts were 
£13,740,000, anci the expenses £17,720,000. Despite the formal 
assurances of neutrality received from the principal combatants, 
the War Minister of Switzerland thought it essential to guard all its 
frontiers with a strong military force, and to erect costly new fortifi- 
cations (as at Morat), so that at the end of 1920 the total “ mobiliza- 
tion expenses ” amounted to no less than £47,50o,0(X), while the 
military e.\pensc9 in the accounts for 1921 were £2,880,000, and that 
only an estimate far inferior to the demands of the military authori- 
ties. Large loans (nine in number, to the total amount of some 
£3 1 ,200, OCX)) have been contracted, but on these heavy interest has 
to be paid. Exchcejuer bills for two to five years at 6% were also 
issued in order to as.sure the supply of ncjcessaries of life. Special 
taxes were imfx>se(l, first a war tax (which prcxluced £4,400,000), 
then a tax on war profits (which prcxluced £11,120, oex)), next a 
“ renewed ” war tax (to last 16 years). The increased .salaries and 
wages of the army ot federal officials (including the railway men) 
were a further burden, and, naturally, as the cost of living increased, 
there came a fresh rise of salaries and wages to incjet it — a vicious 
circle. Even the telegraph and telephone rates had to be raised, 
not to speak of the postal charges, so that while formerly a letter 
within Switzerland cost only id. it cost 2d. in 1921 and a post card 
id. in lieu of Jd. The charges on foreign correspondence nave also 
been raised, so far as regards the transit from Switzerland to the 
outer world, for a Icittcr from 2id. to 4d., and for a post card from 
id. to 2ld. As Switzerland prcxluces very little in the way of raw 
materials, such as coal, these had to be bought at high prices, a fact 
which further raised tne cost of travelling, hotel prices, and of all 
articles of home consumption. The only persons who have not felt 
these raised prices are the self-sufficing (or ncjarly so) peasiints, who, 
in some cases, have even made large profits by the sale of their 
milk, cheese, butter, etc. Naturally the towns felt this ri.se to an 
extraordinary extent, and great distress and lack of employment 
resulted. The only cheering symptom, from the Swiss point of 
view, was that the currency exchange was almost everywhere 
favourable to SwitzerlancI, save as regards American money. An 
attempt has been made (Feb. 1921) to raise provisionally certain 
customs duties but at Protectionist rates, so that the intere.sts of 
the consumers are being sticrificed to those of certain trades, as well 
as (also provisionally) to limit imports to a certain extent. In 1912 
the customs duties amounted to 6% of the value of the goods 
imported, but in 1920 not even to 3 per cent. 

Ilencc the deficit in the Federal budget for 1921 was put at five 
or six million pounds, a huge amount for a country with under four 
million inhabitants. If the I'ederal finances were in this state, the 
cantonal and communal finances were no better. 

It must be borne in mind that the direct taxes arc paid by a very 
small minority of SwisvS. In the case of the direct taxes the total 
amount, from 1914 to 1920, was about £70,000,000, while the 
indirect taxes only brought in some £18,000,000. 

Switzerland is still predominantly an agricultural country, so 
that the majority of voters arc peasants, with very narrow views. 
The industrial population is very much weaker politicallv, and is 
regardetl with great disfavour by the Agrarian i)arty, which desires, 
for its own objects, to set up a Chinese wall ” round Switzerland. 
But the land must have other manufactures than chocolate, con- 
densed milk, cheese, etc., and thus must import much which has 
to be paid naturally by its exports. Yet the narrow ” Cantonal 
spirit !’ is still widely diffused in Switzerland. 

The annual deficits on the Swiss State railways are especially 
great. It was officially reckoned that in I<)i8 the total Federal 
debt had attained a height of about £33 per head of the population, 
whereas in 1912 it had only been £17. 

Army, — Formerly detailed annual accounts as to the Swiss army 
(a purely militia force) were published. But since the outbreak of 
the war these accounts have no longer been issued. But an indiscre- 
tion of the seini-official Bernese newsijapcr, the Bund of Berne 
(June 23 1920), tells us that in June 1920 the numbers were 337,282, 
of whom 71,993 formed the ” second reserve,” the rest fallii^ into 
the ” Auszug ” or ” Elite ” and the “ Landwehr.” The “ Elite ” 
includes the younger men from 20 to 32, and the “ Landwehr ” or 
first reserve those between 33 and 40, while the “ Landsturm ” or 
reserve proper is composed of men between 41 and 48. 

.\l the beginning of the war Col. Ulrich Wille was elected the 
“ General,” while Col. A. T, L. Sprecher von Bernegg became chief 
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of the staff. It wa$ thought necessary to guard all the Swiss fron- 
tiers, a policy which cost £47,500,000, and disorganized industry 
and agriculture to a very great extent. The German-speaking troops 
were sent, as far as possible to the Jura or the French-spealcing or 
the Italian-speaking regions, while the French-speaking soldiers 
looked after the German-speaking districts. The object was to 
prevent any fraternization with the troops of the belligerents. Much 
inconvenience was caused by this mobilizjition. The military organi- 
zation was tightened up on the lines of the German army, ancT this 
greatly bothered the free Swiss citizens. 

Naturally the military budget increased greatly, amounting in 
1921 to £3,000,000, though this represented a reduction of about 
£250,000 on the demands of the military authorities. This great 
increase is to be explained in part, at least, by the increased cost of 
material. In 1910 the annual cost amounted only to £1,680.000. 

Agriculture^ Commerce and Railways , — Censuses of cattle have 
been frec^ucntly made. In 1866 there were 553,205 cows, in i886 
663,102, m 1906 7B5.950, in 1911 796,909, in 1916 849,011, but in 
1919 738,896 and in 1920 only 720,999. The great fall in the num- 
bers 18 commonly attributed to the huge purchases of milch cows 
made during the war by Austrian and Hungarian cattle dealers, 
for export to Germaiw. Hence came a milk famine, and milk had 
to be “ rationed.” Potatoes and other such produce were also 
rationed and each householder had to plant them on his land, how- 
ever unsuited for this kind of cultivation. 

In 1920 foot-and-mouth disease raged furiously in all parts of 
Switzerland, and even intercourse between neighbouring valleys 
was forbidden in order to try to stop the spread of the infection. 

During the war certain branches of Swiss commerce flourished 
much, for, against the wishes and instructions of the authorities, 
there was much smuggling of all kinds of goods over the frontier, 
especially towards Germany and France, which, naturally enough, 
are Switzerland's best customers. The imports were often less than 
the exports. But in 1915 they were nearly equal in money value, 
the imports being slightly more than the exports. However, In 1916, 
the reverse was the case, the exports being £99,000,000. and the 
imports £93,000,000, but in 1917 the imports had again the best of 
it. In 1918 the imports amounted to about £96,000,000, and the 
exports to about £78,000,000. (Great Britain ranked third in each 
case.) In 1919 the exports amounted to £136,000,000, the highest 
figure ever attained, and the imports to £143,000,000. But in 1920 
the imports rose to the prcKligious figure of £169,000,000, while the 
exports dropped to £131,000,000. 

As coal IS practically non-existent in Switzerland it must be 
imported, naturally at considerable cost. Hence the imported 
supply had to lie strictly ” rationed ” during the war, and the price 
increased enormously, especially in the case of domestic consump- 
tion. Of course, the factories suffered much, and the railways even 
more. Hence the electrification of the latter was pushed on as 
quickly as possiljle. But it was not possible to do this all at once, 
and so one saw locomotives driven by nicans of logs of wood. The 
number of trains was reduced, at one time very much indeed, and 
the fares pushed up to a great degree, which much hindered com- 
manications, even within the country. The first elect rically-driven 
train went through the St. Gotthard tunnel early in 1921. The 
Lotschberg railway was opened in 1914, just before the outbreak 
of the war, and thus its prosperity was greatly let and hindered, 
while on the Valais slope, above Brieg, the unstable nature of the 
ground has caused many landslips, and thus entailed many costly 
repairs. But the great scheme for connecting the two stations in 
Geneva has been indefinitely ix>stponed, owing to its excessive cost. 

Social . — In 1912 a vast scheme of insurance against sickness and 
accidents was accepted on a popular vote. But up to 1921 money 
was lacking to put it into operation, even though unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to ” earmark ” certain items of the revenue. 

As even^where else in Europe the unemployment problem was 
troublesome in Switzerland. The militia employed in the great 
moliilization came home, unused to work as before, while work was 
scarce owing to the lack of money, the higher cost of living, and the 
rise in the salaries and wages of nearly all classes. Naturally this 
want of employment was felt most in and near the great Swiss 
towns. And here came in a fresh complication — the lack of dwelling 
houses and flats. This was, in part, due to the rush from the coun- 
try to the towns, and the crisis became very acute, so that in Berne, 
at least, all foreigners were ordered out of the town, so as to procure 
lodgings for Swiss workmen. In the rural districts neither unemploy- 
ment lior lack of dwelling houses was felt to anything like the same 
degree, though, no doubt, they existed to a certain extent. But 
these rural regions are inhabited by peasants who do not easily 
move from their homes, and are occupied in the cultivation of their 
small bits of land. As in Switzerland there are few persons of 
means independent of a trade or a profession, the disturbance in 
social life was very great, while the high taxes and high wages 
limited the power of employing labour. 

Ecclesiastical . — There were several welcome symptoms of the 
cessation of the ” Kulturkampf,” or religious strife following on the 
decrees of the Vatican Council. On Sept, i 1920, a papal nuncio 
for Switzerland was named, for the first time since 1873, in the per- 
son of Monsignor Luigi Maglione, titular archbishop of Caesarea. 


He was already favourably known in Switzerland by reason of hie 
love for that country, and his devotion in the case of prisoners of 
war and sick children. In Feb. 1921, the canton of Berne at last 
resumed its full legal responsibility for the reconstituted diocese of 
Basle, after holding aloof for many years, and thus recognized the 
bishop as spiritual head of the diocese, thus allowing him full liberty 
of exercising his functions within the canton for an unlimited period 
(and no longer for five or 10 years, as heretofore). Again, in the 
census of 1920 the ” Christian Catholics ” (the Swiss Old Catho- 
lics,” who previously had been included among the Roman Catho- 
lics) were numbered aoiirt, though by reason of some error in the 
case of the canton of Tessin their numlier was put at 56,250; the 
real number is believed not to e.y:eed 35,000 to 40,000. 

On the other hand the Pofie laid claim to the direct nomination of 
the bishop of Sion in the Valais. 

The new census has put an end to the topsy-turvy fact that in 
the canton of Geneva the Roman Catholics outnumbered the 
Protestants — so many French Roman Catholics have returned to 
France that the balance has been reversed. ^ 

Mention may be made of the fact that, in 19x0, in the canton of 
Basle, the separation of Church and State was carried out, while in 
the same year women obtained the right of voting in the disestab- 
lished Protestant church of Geneva. 

In the summer of 1920 reunion conferences were held botli at 
Bcatenberg and in Geneva, but almost wholly between various 
Protestant denominations. 

The World War Period . — During the fateful days immediately 
before the war broke out in 1914, the uncertainty whether there 
would really be war or whether commonsense would prevail 
kept the whole of Switzerland in a state of feverish anxiety, and 
when the loaded dice fell, very many persons in Switzerland 
were seized with panic. A wild assault was made on all provision 
establishments which supplied the necessaries of life, and these 
were bought in mad fashion and in quantities far above what was 
required. In many families stores of eatables were still found 
after the lapse of two years, and that quite apart from what had 
been spoilt. The banks and other establishments of a like kind 
had to withstand a regular siege, for everyone desired to get his 
property back. This haste had finally to be restrained by orders 
issued by the Government. As if by enchantment coins of small 
denominations disappeared from circulation. Not even at the 
post-offices was it possible to change Swiss banknotes for large 
sums. It was espcciaUy hard on the foreign tourists who were 
surprised by this sudden war. No one was any longer willing to 
change their foreign banknotes and cheques, formerly cashed 
so eagerly. Only the hotel keepers found themselves forced to 
receive cheques in payment for their accounts, and that despite 
the danger of incurring great losses by this act of friendsliip. 

On the Swiss frontiers the blocking of all communications 
took strange forms. A typical case was that of Basle, close to the 
northern frontier. The tourists rushed in by thousands, and the 
railway trains were enormously delayed. With the keenest anxiety 
everyone sought for a carriage, a motor car, or some kind of cart 
so as to reach the frontier as easily and as quickly as possible. 
Many, whose cash had disappeared in consequence of the difficul- 
ties caused by the exchange, had to set out on foot, burdened 
with their luggage, to rover the great distance. These carts 
themselves were heavily laden with luggage, trunks and band 
l>bxes, while high up on these artificial mountains were perched 
travellers of every land, who to-day shared their common hard 
fate peaceably, but on the morrow were to oppose each other as 
enemies. Here was a German professor clothed in homespun, 
there an Englishman in tweeds, near by were some merry B^lgjan 
ladies with huge hats and elegant parasols, and, on top bf%ll, 
countless schoolboys with caps of diverse colours. So was it till 
day long in the town. All this wild confusion was caused by the 
sudden interruption of international communications and the 
closing of the frontiers. 

Thousands also were deprived at one fell stroke of their daily 
bread. Such were chiefly Italians, who desired to regain Italy 
over the St. Gotthard or the Simplon, often with only a little 
cash, sometiipes quite penniless, and who were blockaded in 
Basle, and in incredible numbers, finaUy some 40,000 of them. 
All these unfortunates had to be cared for till it was possible for 
them to resume their journey. Quarters were found in private 
villas and other dwelling houses for the sick women and children. 
The Cooperative Society of Basle sent great carts filled with 
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bread and milk, private benevolence made gifts of tea and other 
eatables. School houses and gymnasiums gave shelter to these 
unhappy^ homeless Italians as far as quarters could be found 
anywhere, but a great number had to camp out in the open. Only 
when the great rush had somewhat abated was it possible to 
facilitate their return to their own country. 

Side by side with these arrangements military preparations 
were carried out in Switzerland. On July 31 1914 the entire 
Swi.ss army was warned to be ready, and as early as Aug. i the 
order to mobilize was given. The first day for this was Aug. 3, 
and two days later the mobilization was quite complete. The 
troops were ordered to the frontiers which till now had been 
guarded in part by the second reserve (Landsturm), called out 
first of all. At the same time (Aug. 3) the Swiss Parliament gave 
the Swiss executive unlimited powers, even in financial matters. 
Col. Ulrich Willc was named as commander-in-chief, and 
Col. Sprechcr von Bernegg as chief of the general staff. 
As it wa.s hoped that the war would not last very long, 
the mobilized troops went of! joyfully to the frontiers. The 
belligerent States solemnly assured Switzerland of their inten- 
tion of observing its neutrality, a declaration which brought 
about a certain amount of relief. When finally the principal 
operations of war were seen to be taking place far from the 
Swiss frontiers, the Swiss people were able to think of recalling 
the troops, in order to simplify matters, from the service on the 
frontiers, though some were later summoned to relieve those 
actually serving there. But if in Switzerland a sigh of relief 
arose, the saci fate of Belgium was felt to be a stern warning, and 
greatly embarrassed the Swiss authorities, military and political, 
and it was felt to l^e quite impossible to stri[) the frontiers of all 
watching troops. The fact of this monotonous service, and the 
conviction that the war might possibly last a long time, brought 
about a certain disinclination for further service of this kind. 
Besides, such protection of the frontiers threatened to become 
costly to an appreciable degree. Therefore much criticism was 
exercised, chiefly by the Socialists, who especially blamed what, 
from their point of view, were the mainly needless fortifications 
around Morat, which were regarded as simply a piece of military 
display and lavishness, and were considered as a partial measure 
directed against one only of the belligerents. Tlius the Swiss 
authorities had to order certain alleviations and simplifications 
in this frontier service. In order to satisfy the agricultural in- 
terest the peasant soldiers were called out at a period which 
caused least disturbance in the cultivation of the land, etc. 

Among the military war measures must be counted the aboli^ 
tion, from the beginning, of telephonic communications between 
the different Swiss towns. This caused all the greater rush to the 
telegraph ofliccs, and yet even these were under the censor, at 
least so far as regarded foreign countries. 

The equipment of the Swiss army in new, field grey, uniforms 
was carried out in i9i5-*6. The expense of these new uniforms 
amounted to about £800,000. 

Most unpleasant for Switzerland was the Affair of the Two 
Colonels ** (Jan. 15 1016), Egli and von Wattenwyl. This pair 
of Swiss officers were in regular communication with the German 
and the Austrian military attaches, ostensibly only for supplying 
such information as affected no Swiss military matters. All the 
sapie this ** affair'^ caused great amazement, especially in French- 
spehking Switzerland, and in the breasts of the Socialists, who 
saw in this action of two officers of the Swiss general staff an 
unneutral and unfriendly act as regards the Entente. They were 
court-martialed, but were acquitted of the charge of infringe- 
ment of their official duties, and were handed over to the Swiss 
executive for disciplinary punishment because of their con- 
duct against Swiss neutrality. By this they were each sentenced 
to 20 days' strict arrest, and to suspension as leading oflicials in 
the Swiss general staff. Col. Egli demanded his dismissal at once. 
The Socialists and a delegation of the Government of canton 
Vaud required the summoning of the Swiss Parliament in order 
to dismiss the Affair of the Two Colonels.” 

^bout the same time the war control of the Swiss railways was 
abolished, while a census of Swiss who were not liable to do 


military service and of arms in private hands was decreed. A 
later appeal for well-qualified sharpshooters among Swiss citi- 
zens resulted in the volunteering of about 100,000 men, of whom, 
however, only a small percentage was accepted as being really fit 
for such military service. 

Much bad blood was caused in the Socialist camp, and also 
among other citizens, by the Swiss Government’s decision that 
punishments for certain purely military offences were to be 
purged in the penal establishments of Witzwil and of Orbe, while 
in the case of the officers confinement in the fortresses of St. 
Maurice and St. Gotthard alone was directed. Complaint was 
I also made of the alleged rigorous treatment of ordinary soldiers, 
and of the far lighter treatment of officers charged with offences. 

All this occasioned the promotion of an Initiative ” for the 
total abolition of courts of military justice. Enough signjitures 
were obtained for this ” Initiative,” but it was later defeated on 
a popular vote. 

It is easy to understand that Switzerland was the special 
rendezvous of foreign spies, especially the frontier towns and 
even the capital, Berne. In this respect all the belligerents did 
their very best. So even the former director of the Bernese 
tourist bureau, for taking part in an intelligence service in favour 
of a foreign Power, was condemned to five months* imprisonment 
and a fine of £8. 

As early as Nov. 1916, the Swiss executive resolved to recruit 
250 volunteers out of the army to serve as army police, and this 
for the entire duration of the war mobilization. 

Certain troops, especially those from industrial regions, had to 
be pacified by the Swiss Parliament by increased pay. This 
scheme did not find support as late as the end of the year 1916, 
but was adopted in April 1918, and then it was not merely the 
pay which was increased, but also the amount of food rations 
carried in the knapsacks, and emergency support in case of need 
(this in the case of soldiers' families). 

The fact, too, must not be overlooked that in cases of discon- 
tent with the military service many unfortunate events contrib- 
uted to this dissatisfaction. One example was the accelerated 
mobilization of the 3rd Division (May 1917), and the following 
endurance marches in great heat, in consequence of which many 
soldiers were made ill, and fell exhausted on the roads. This 
brought about an exceedingly vehement movement against all 
military service, and was utilized to the utmost by the workmen. 

In June 1917 the Swiss Government had raised the amounts of 
the emergency family grants in the big towns to about 2S. a head 
per day for grown-up persons, and to 8d. for children, while in the 
smaller towns the respective amounts were is. 6d. and 6d. In the 
same year the length of the relief services was fixed at 2J months 
for the younger and' active men (Auszug), and at six weeks for 
the older men of the first reserve or ” Landwehr.” 

Considerable discontent prevailed in French-speaking Switzer- 
land with the chiefs of the Swiss army, who seemed to it too 
” Germanophile.” This went so far that, in course of the discussion 
by the Swiss Parliament of a report on Swiss neutrality (Aug. 
1917), a formal vote of want of confidence was proposed, and the 
compulsory retirement of the general and of the chief-of-staff de- 
manded. All such proposals, however, were rejected, but they 
threw a lurid light on the disagreement between French-Swiss 
and German- Swiss. In the Assembly, however, the assertion of 
the supremacy of the civil power over the military power was 
approved, as was also greater economy in the matter of con- 
structing fortifications, etc. 

In consequence of the prolongation of the war, and the fre- 
quent calling up as reliefs of soldiers without much means, great 
distress was inflicted on them and on their families, and many 
could not find work on being released from active service, as their 
situations had been filled by Swiss citizens exempt from military 
service and sometimes even by women. In order to alleviate this 
crying distress a department for the promotion of the welfare of 
the soldiers was founded by the Swiss executive which gave this 
department a first contribution of some £i8,ooo (Aug. 2 1917). 
Later on came the National Collection ” (a voluntary contribu- 
tion made throughout Switzerland) which brought in millions 
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of francs. To stimulate this collection specially large medals of 
copperi silver, and gold were struck, and also brooches made, all 
being sold to the people. The term and the institution ** For the 
welfare of the Soldiers must be understood to include also other 
benevolent institutes for the soldiers on active service, such as 

Soldiers^ Homes,* ^ some of which were splendid soldiers* insti- 
tutes where refreshments were to be had cheaply, and which 
afforded opportunities for reading and for writing letters. We 
must not pass over the arrangements made for the washing 
of the soldiers* garments. Not merely was the soldiers* body- 
linen washed, but their clothes repaired, and in part replaced. 

It would be most unjust to pass over the very prolonged occu- 
pation of the Swiss frontiers if we did not mention the exertions 
of the Swiss Red Cross Society. The Swiss Red Cross is managed 
usually by a board of directors. But at the very beginning of the 
mobilisation (Aug. 2 1914) the Red Cross men were also called up, 
and a medical man placed at their head as chief. At that moment 
the Red Cross had at its disposal not quite £6,000. Hence it was 
resolved to organize a national collection, not merely for actual 
money, but also for gifts in kind (especially linen and woollen 
garments), and this idea was eagerly taken up. The money col- 
lected amounted to about £84,000, while the gifts in kind flowed 
in abundantly. As to the latter the Swiss women displayed great 
zeal. From all sides poured in shirts, socks, and other things, in 
huge quantities, including bed-linen and objects for use in hospi- 
tals. We must note the quaint fact that, over and above what is 
commonly used by soldiers on active service, many odd gifts 
were received, such as chemises for women, articles for female 
toilettes, and even children’s toys. 

If detailed figures were to be given for the useful objects collected 
from lAug. 1914 to June 1918 by the Swiss Red Cross Society, such 
as body-linen, shirts, sheets for beds, etc., the number would run 
up to several hundred thousands. The shirts, and the like, were 
specially welcomed by the poorer soldiers, who otherwise would 
have fallen victims to various diseases arising from the lack of such 
thin^s,'or in winter-time would have been frozen. For many, military 
service was thus rendered far more endurable. 

One of the chief tasks which fell to the Swiss Red Cross was the 
creation of the so-called “ Red C.ross Sguads.” These were com- 
posed of men, exempt from military service, who placed themselves 
voluntarily at the disposition of the Red Cross, and were provided 
by it with uniforms and all things necessary for a regular health 
service.” The Red Cross Sennety itself has a great number of car- 
nages at its disposal, and also sometimes commandeered motor-cars, 
and prepared them for the transport of the wounded. The troops 
on active service, like the Medical Corps, also used such vehicles in 
great numbers. 

A further task of the Swiss Red Cross consisted in the traininj? of 
well-tiualified Red Cross women nurses (Red Cross sisters). Besides 
these there were other training cstablishnients, either religious or 
lay (the latter are the mother houses which train nurses). At the 
very beginning of the war the Red Cross reckoned on the services 
of 960 sisters who could be employed in the care of sick soldiers. 
Many of these were employed in the huts for the wounded, set up at 
fixed distances behind the front, and in the military hospitals. 

The Swiss army was severely tried by the influenza epidemic in 
the summer of 1018 and in the following winter, and that too 
during the general strike (see below). If the Swiss Red Cross had 
had many claims upon it previously, it was now scarcely able to 
meet the tremendous demands made upon it, first, by the army 
leaders, and later on (at first the plague was contemptuously termed 
” the Spanish grippe ”) when the epidemic spread to a totally unex- 
pected extent among the non-military population, and the unceasing 
cries for help from this side resounded louder and louder. As the 
epidemic spread more and more widely, voluntary help had to be 
enlisted. Here 8tei>ped in the so-called “Samaritan Associations” 
(St. John’s Ambulance), already closely connected with the Red 
Cross, and encouraged their members, with a certain amount of 
training obtained in voluntary sick-nursing courses, to place them- 
selves at the disposition of the afflicted families. The chief work, 
however, fell upon the Red Cross and its professional trained 
nurses, and it is amazing how much the Red Cross achieved in this 
department. About 10% of the professional nurses (sisters) died 
of their exertions. 

In another respect too the Red Cross rendered excellent service. 
As is well known, the American Red Cross Socie^ gave some 
£20,000 to the Swiss military nursing department, ^ This sum was 
employed in creating convalescent homes for the Swiss soldiers who 
had suffered from influenza. The Swiss executive put this task also 
in the hands of the Swiss Red Cross, which, however, later on had to 
make considerable additions to this amount of money. 

In consequence of the spread of the influenza epidemic it became 
necessary either to suspend or to delay the holding of the training 
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for recruits, the subsequent drill courses, and the education 
of the non-commissipned officers. The percentage of invalid soldijen 
was unexpect^ly high, and as the epkfemic was so rapid as to seem 
like an explosion, it could be combated only with very insufficient 
means. Hence very caustic criticisms were expressed without 
resem. These demanded publicly the dismissal ot the chief of the 
medical department of the Swiss army, who was said to be already 
overweighted with the care of the “ interned ” foreign soldiers, 
and so could pay too little attention to his own Swiss soldiers, and 
had ordered precautionary measures at too late a period. All kinds 
of military hospitals, if one can credit the accounts in newspapers of 
all shades of opinion, presented a very sorry appearance. The care 
of^the foreign interned soldiers was taken away from this, Swiss 
chief medical officer, and also, after an enquir>', he was acquitted 
of want of attention to his own Swiss soldiers. 

After the Armistice (Nov. 1918) the Swiss army could gradually 
be almost wholly demobilized. The defence of the frontiers was 
entrusted to volunteer troops whose pay was fixed at from 8 to 10 
francs (6 to 8 shillings) a day. This afforded a decent income at 
least to ma^ who no longer earned anything, whether because of 
the direct effects of the war or of the prolonged military service in 
their own land. It was asserted that in consequence of the prolong^ 
mobilization the Swiss soldiers had gained immensely in military 
efficiency. But it was a pity that such efficiency cost the little land 
of Switzerland between 40 to 50 million pounds, and this expense had 
to be met by raising the customs duties, taxes on excess profits, two 
sets of special “ war taxes,” etc., which, it was hoped, would bring 
in the necessary funds, if only after a lapse of many years. 

Once again considerable bodies of troops had to be called up 
because of the general strike (Nov. 1918), which failed in a few days. 
And these extra trtx)p8 were required also by reason of the break-up 
of the German and, especially, the Austrian armies, which flowed 
back like a flood, and threatened a regular invasion of Switzerland. 

In Nov. 1918 Gen. Willc resigned his post, as he considered that 
his work was at an end. In the same month the military pensions 
v^re increased 10% and the export of arms and ammunition for- 
bidden, while the bureau of the Swiss general staff was also dissolved. 

To meet the emergency support of the families of poor soldiers 
during the four years of the mobilization i>eriod nearfy £2,0(10,000 
were expended. Both for the mobilized soldiers and for the volun- 
teers the daily pay was raised to about 7s. Before the war ordinary 
soldiers receiv^ed only 8d. a day. I'he old arrangements were put 
into force again in March 1920. 

The defence of the northern frontier had to be strengthened again 
at the time of the signature of the Peace of Versailles (June 1919), 
for a huge immigration from Germany was feared. Later, the fron- 
tier police had also to ha strengthened because of the great amount 
of smuggling and the enormous number of people w'ho crossed the 
frontier because of the bad conditions of life in central Europe and 
the lack of employment, for Switzerland, as the sole non-cnemy land 
open, was regarded as an El Dorado. On Aug. 28 1920 the watch on 
the frontiers was definitely abolished. The strict watch on the 
frontiers had j^reatly impeded all facilities for travelling, and the very 
severe regulations as to the visa of passports and payment of other 
dues were subsequently greatly lightened. 

Economic Effects of the War, — After the first excitement had 
died down, there were, in the first months of the first year of the 
war, no notable advances in the prices of various articles in 
Switzerland. This took place gradually, as the difficulties of 
importing articles increased. As early as Nov. 1914, Italy 
announced that she would place no hindrances in the way of the 
export of articles of food and supplies of raw materials. 

In the matter of corn Switzerland was not in a very favourable 
pof^tion at the beginning of the war, for the supplies existing 
there would have barely sufficed for a couple of months. One 
must not forget that the Swiss agriculturists devote their atten- 
tion far more to milk and cheese than to corn. This latter, there- 
fore, could be delivered more cheaply by foreign countries, and 
was a far less profitable occupation for the Swiss farmer than 
milk and its products. Hence Switzerland fell more and more 
into a state of dependence on foreign countries. 

The Swiss authorities naturally first of all attacked this press- 
ing problem, and tried to find a remedy. They acted very shrewd- 
ly in that they introduced, Jan. 9 1915, a provisional monopoly 
of corn, and issued a special decree relating to its export. Thus 
the country was to a certain degree provided with the raw ma- 
terials for bread and, above all, a bar was placed on all specula- 
tion in this mok necessary article. Hence it was possible in the 
following month of May to note that the regular supply of corn 
was proceeding quietly, and that Switzerland was better sup- 
plied with corn than at the beginning of the war. 

In the case of various articles such as bread and milk, a prohi- 
bition to export them was issued at once. It may cause surprise 
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at first to be told that milk was included in such a prohibition. 
But whoever is aware of the fact that nearly all the milk, so far 
as it is not consumed within Switzerland, was worked up into 
various shapes (e.g, cheese, butter, condensed milk) and then 
was exported in great quantities, will not find fault with this 
prohibition, when he learns that in Switzerland itself there were 
periodical milk famines for the native consumers. And it came to 
pass that milk itself was exported from Switzerland. For exam- 
ple, in the frontier city of Basle, the inhabitants at the beginning 
of the war were forced to exchange milk for vegetables grown in 
Alsace, because for ages the supply of fresh vegetables for Basle 
had been supplied by Alsace alone. 

When the war had lasted about a year, and no end to it was 
visible, the necessaries of life in Switzerland began to be not only 
more expensive, but also scarcer. In June 1915 it was therefore 
forbidden to expt)rt any articles of this kind. This regulation was 
due to the act of profiteers, who bought these necessaries of life in 
huge quantities, and then accumulated them for export to cen- 
tral Europe. Switzerland now found itself in a rather awkward 
position. If she forbade the export of necessaries of life, central 
Europe menaced the stoppage on their side of the import into 
Switzerland of the various articles which she most needed, such 
as coal, raw materials, artificial manure, etc. On the other hand, 
the Entente threatened Switzerland with a rationing of the con- 
signments of necessaries of life in case the export of such to 
Germany and Au.stria were not entirely stopped, for the Entente 
had soon discovered that for central Europe this matter was the 
sorest point in its war administration. 

In the course of wearisome negotiations with both parties the 
Swiss tried to find a satisfactory arrangement. So first they tried 
to found with Germany some sort of organization for imports. 
Industrial firms founded private import trusts, c.g, in Geneva, 
under the name of SocW 6 auxiliaire du Commerce et de Vln- 
dustrie. A similar tmst was created in St. Gall, and in Basle a 
so-called “ Import Trust Company.^* It became harder and 
harder to assure sufficient supplies for the whole country. The 
imports of necessaries of life from the “ Free Zones ** to Geneva 
were subject to strict supervision by France. On the heels of the 
corn monopoly of 1915 there followed in 1916 a monopoly of the 
importation of rice. In order to ascertain the amount of existing 
stocks of provi.sions within Switzerland the Swiss executive 
ordered a return of the supplies of such wares as were found in 
the entire country. As the sup]’)lies of necessaries of life became 
scarcer, so did the prices rise steadily. 

The ** S.S.S.^' (i.e, suissc de Surveillance 6 conomique)^ 

with its headquarters in Berne, had itself entered on the commer- 
cial registry. Complaints were made by important members of 
the general public that by this action the exports and imports 
were placed practically under the control of the Entente, It was, 
however, too easily forgotten that naturally it was not the inten- 
tion of the Entente to permit an uncontrolled import to Switzer- 
land, and then an uncontrolled export to central Europe, and so 
supply its enemies with the things they lacked. But the Swiss 
rightly argued that it was absolutely essential for them to keep up 
a certain exchange of commodities with central Europe. For 
instance, cattle in great numbers were exported to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, whence coals, iron, steel, manure, sugar and 
other needful articles were imported into Switzerland. 

It would have been far easier to supply Switzerland with all 
these goods, had a larger number of railway goods trucks been 
available. But many were away in foreign parts in order to col- 
lect the accumulated goods in foreign harbours, because neither 
France, Germany, nor Italy had any trucks available for the 
through journey to Switzerland. Often the trucks were delayed 
for months on the way, or were utilized by the belligerents for 
their own needs, so that quite often Switzerland had to make pro- 
tests, and to claim the return of its trucks. Even in 1921 France 
was still refusing to pay the sum agreed on for Swiss trucks held 
up and utilized by her. In consequence of this insufficient supply 
of goods trucks the import of corn to Switzerland was at one time 
quite blocked, and this caused no little anxiety in that country. 
As the feeding of the Germans began to be more and more diffi- 


cult, and the prisoners and evacuated persons had to suffer there- 
by, many good persons in the Entente lands caused bread to be 
baked in Switzerland, and then, with other articles, to be sent to 
Germany for the use of the Entente subjects interned there. 
Switzerland had nothing to urge against this proceeding so long 
as there were sufficient supplies for its own people. But later on 
the supply of wheat for this purpose had to be specially delivered 
by the Entente. In the same year (1915) a prohibition to export 
cotton was issued, and from Nov. 2 5 onwards cheese could not 
be sent away in quantities of more than ij lb., and licences 
to export butter were no longer granted. 

It was in 1916 that the profiteers were most numerous and 
most active in Switzerland. In April the Swiss executive had to 
make new and sharper laws against the speculators who chose the 
necessaries of life as their field of operation. In Geneva a great 
organization was discovered which busied itself with such specula- 
tions. By order of the cantonal executive considerable supplies 
of coffee, cocoa, and chocolate were seized, and a number of 
foreigners expelled. Great quantities of rice and fat were also 
confiscated in Basle and in Buchs, on the Austrian frontier. One 
must assume, of course, that the greater portion of these goods 
had been smuggled over the frontier. Soldiers, customs officers, 
frontier guards had their hands full with countering the tricks 
of smugglers, speculators and profiteers. 

Henceforward the economic relations began to get sharper 
and sharper. After the inquiry as to the existing stocks of sugar 
came the sugar monopoly. This had become necessary because 
the wholesale firms were no longer willing to undertake the 
importation of sugar. (Before the war Switzerland imported 
annually sugar to the value of about £i ,500,000.) 

As the blockade of the Central Powers by the Entente became 
more and more strict, this had a reflex action on the economical 
j situation of Switzerland. That little country found itself hard 
pressed from all sides. In June 1916 Germany threatened the 
stoppage of all exchange of goods if Switzerland would not deliver 
those which had been stored on German account in Switzerland, 
and the Entente as firmly refused to let this threat be carried out. 
In the same month a Swiss delegation journeyed to Paris in order 
to remove these difficulties. But at first no settlement could be 
reached, for the Allies and Germany both obstinately clung to 
their points of view. Finally in Sept., with great trouble, an 
arrangement was concluded with Germany. Hardly was this in 
force when France, England, and Italy required that Switzer- 
land apply to them measures similar to those which Switzer- 
land had accepted in the Germane- Swiss arrangement. How 
complicated this situation often was for Switzerland is shown 
best by the Note, according to which the Entente required from 
Switzerland a prohibition for the export of all those manufac- 
tures (machines and parts of machines), the making of which re- 
quired oil for greasing them which came from the Entente states. 
The di.strust of Switzerland became greater and greater. Ger- 
many complained that Switzerland had abandoned its neutrality, 
and was under the protection of the Entente. On the other hand, 
the Allies grumbled that the goods delivered by them were han- 
ded over by Switzerland to the Central Powers. What wonder 
then that the saying became prevalent in Switzerland — “ A neu- 
tral Power is kicked from the left, and whipped from the right.” 

The following fact will show how much during the war Switzer- 
land had to depend on a reasonable amount of imports. In 1916, 
despite all the efforts of the Swiss farmers, only two-thirds of the 
supply needed for the country could be produced. Besides wheat 
for bread, raw materials, artificial manure, cattle for slaughter, 
fat, and by far the greater amount of the potatoes used, had to 
be imported from foreign parts (Germany, Holland and Italy). 
In 1916 Germany exported to Switzerland 1,600 trucks filled with 
potatoes, both for consumption and for sowing. 

For foreigners it was not easy to understand why Switzerland 
placed the seizure of the harvest and the fixing of maximum 
prices for the most important necessaries of life in the hands of 
the Military Department, for in Switzerland, as in other lands, 
so-called official Food Departments had been set up. It was 
easier to understand that the military authorities were empow- 
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ered to issue orders that the supplies of hay and straw of each 
harvest should be commandeered. Inquirers were informed that 
the Military Department or the Chief War Commissariat office 
had, in the course of years, accumulated a great stock of com, 
which was renewed every three years. When, at the very begin- 
ning of the war (Aug. 27 1914) the Swiss executive sanctioned the 
grinding of ** full flour ” and then, as is well known, ordered a 
corn monopoly for the Confederation (Jan. 9 1915), and also 
commandeered the entire corn harvest, the Chief War Commis- 
sariat office was the right authority to carry these orders out. But 
on Aug. 1 X917 a central bureau for the provision of bread was 
set up, and on Aug. xo 1917 this was followed by a Swiss bread 
bureau. On Sept. 13 1918 a Swiss Provision Department was 
resolved on, and the bread matter was entrusted to it. 

The entry of Italy into the war (May 23 1915) was a hard blow 
to Switzerland, making it more anxious than ever, but still worse 
was the declaration made by Germany (Feb. 1917) to the Allies 
of the unrestricted submarine warfare. By this step Germany 
won no sympathy from the neutrals, although the Swiss executive 
refused the suggestion of the United States to break off all diplo- 
matic relations with Germany. The Swiss held that this refusal 
was in accordance with their neutrality, as Germany was the sole 
land which supplied coal to Switzerland, for the Entente had now 
to send coal to Italy and could not supply it to Switzerland. At 
any rate Switzerland got coal from Germany, despite increased 
prices, cheaper than Italy did from its Allies. 

The declaration of Germany (on Feb. i 1917) that the port of 
Cette lay outside the blockade zone was only a poor comfort for 
Switzerland. It ought to have secured previously a reasonable 
amount of imports. France strained its resources to satisfy the 
demands of Switzerland as far as it could, and sanctioned impor- 
tant traffic alleviations for the transport of necessaries of life. 
But this did not hinder the needs of Switzerland from being in- 
creased. On Feb. 12 1917 two meatless ” days per week 
were ordered, and on other days only a single dish of meat was 
allowed for each meal. 

One misfortune followed another. Soon the Argentine Repub- 
lic announced (April 1917) that it had forbidden the export of 
wheat, — even the supplies already bought by Switzerland. 

However, it must not be thought that during this critical 
p>eriod Switzerland had simply folded its hands on its breast. 
It tried as far as possible to make itself independent of foreign 
countries by directing additional planting of potatoes, vegetables 
and materials for bread. Flowers disappeared from all gardens. 
Everywhere their place was taken by potatoes and other vege- 
tables. The pleasure parks and drill grounds in and around the 
towns were commandeered for the same purposes. In the even- 
ings, when the day’s work was done, the workingmen of the towns 
were seen, pick and hoe in hand, busy turning up the ground 
which previously had served all purposes except the planting of 
useful things. The State ordered each parish to put gratis at the 
disposal of the poorer classes land for cultivation, and even 
swampy spots had in all haste to be prepared for cultivation. It is 
easy to understand that sometimes practical impossibilities were 
demanded. ** One lives and learns.” Next, after the land had 
been prepared for cultivation, suitable kinds of manure were no 
longer to be had. Those who were not owners of cattle could pro- 
duce none. Artificial manure of good quality proved too dear 
to be purchased by poorer people. These were obstacles that 
must not be underestimated, but absolute need and the horrible 
period of the war overcame them all. Frequently the results of 
this compulsory planting did not even approximately reward the 
pains and work which had been bestowed upon it, but people 
were too filled with joy to despise the little that was actually the 
result. Thousands and thousands of families who previously 
did not produce necessaries of life had themselves to plant the 
amount of potatoes and vegetables required for their own use, 
and so considerably relieved the crying need. In 1917 120,000 
trucks of potatoes were produced (the normal production was 
about xoo,ooo trucks). But there was no abundance of this 
commodity, for in many poorer families potatoes had to replace 
macaroni, and such like wares which had become more expensive. 
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These measures on the part of the Swiss authorities were indeed 
very drastic, but they could not have acted otherwise. The 
townsmn, like the country farmer, was affected by them. The 
latter indeed had to submit to regulations which meant a revolu- 
tion in his ordinary business. He was ordered, without the slight- 
est regard to the number of his cattle, to plant a fixed quantity 
of his land in corn, in such and such a manner. With far less 
help than heretofore (for the men of military age were generally 
absent), the peasant women and their half -grown children had 
alone to do all the work. Not infrequently even their horses 
were taken away for service on the frontier. 

When the peasants had planted, as ordered, the fixed quantity 
of land in corn, and so helped in the supply of bread, it turned 
out that now they had too little hay for their cattle. Experience 
taught here, as elsewhere, that an existing state of things could 
not be simply changed by the alteration of a screw in a machine. 
The aforesaid regulations reminded men of the State right of 
tutelage in the matter of dealings with corn, as had been usual 
in Switzerland as late as the i8th century. Great quantities of 
corn were procured and stored in granaries, in order to secure 
cheaper bread to the people in general. 

The more profitable pasture business (e.g, breeding of cattle 
and milk industry) had developed from agriculture. Before the 
war there were big farmers in Switzerland, who only grew pota- 
toes and other vegetables enough for their own use. But the 
rest of the land was laid down in grass. So it is easy to under- 
stand that before the war Switzerland could export yearly huge 
amounts of cheese, butter, and condensed milk. 

Against the introduction of “ bread cards ” Switzerland 
fought with tooth and nail. The workingmen in the towns were 
not willing to be deprived of their unrestricted amount of bread. 
A middle way was therefore tried in Switzerland — the grinding of 
the com less finely, and the prohibition of the sale of fresh baked 
bread (Feb. 12 1917). Further, in May, a decree directed that 
bread should only be sold 36 hours after it was baked. But al- 
ready in Oct. the final solution of this problem could no longer 
be deferred — the daily ration of 9 oz. a head. 

Bread and meal were joined on the same card. The bread 
card was split up into such small rations that the traveller could 
obtain in the hotels and restaurants per portion only ij ounces. 
This regulation was followed in Feb. 1917 by the order to make 
macaroni, etc., only out of eggs, and then on March i 1917 ap- 
peared the cards for rice and sugar. In the case of sugar about 
2i lb. extra were allowed per head for making jam. 

Every month or two Switzerland had to start new negotiations 
with the belligerents, and to conclude new agreements. In May 
1917, the negotiations about the management of the S.S.S. were 
brought to a conclusion, and an understanding was reached about 
the import of fodder and the export of live cattle. For the export 
of fodder from the Entente lands, Switzerland had had to export 
live cattle as “ compensation.” A new economic agreement be- 
tween Germany and Switzerland was also concluded. 

A special chapter in the provisioning of Switzerland was formed 
by the struggle about the price of milk. Here the consumers and 
the producers were often hotly opposed to each other. The work- 
ingmen ill the towns reproached the peasants with illegal exploita- 
tion of the hard lot of the people, and that the latter often from 
time to time intentionally brought about a milk famine in order to 
drive prices still higher up. The ” Town Associations ” fa product 
of the war as against the country) took an active part, though not 
always with the same arguments, in this struggle against the peasants. 
These, on their side, refused absolutely, seeing that all kinds of 
fodder were always becoming dearer, and by reason of the general 
rise in prices, to supply their wares at the same fixed price. It was 
not always easy for the authorities in case of these quarrels to hit 
on a middle way which was good for all parties alike. One reason 
for the scarcity of milk was certainly that Switzerland temporarily 
exported many head of cattle, and this business wasted much milk. 
Then again, as butter and cheese rose in price, greater supplies of 
these articles were manufactured, as it was the more profitable 
business. All this took place, be it well understood, at the expense 
of the consumer, who had to suffer much thereby. 

In order to assure nevertheless a sufficient supply of milk for 
the Swiss people in general, the Swiss executive empowered the 
Agricultural Department to fix the amount of the milk rations 
allowed to each parish, and sanctioned the delivery of milk at 
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fabout rjd.)- 'fhc State and the parishes 
make up the deficiency. In order to create a closer organization 
and to render the commerce in milk somewhat the same for all 22 
cantons, a central bureau for the supply of milk and its products in 
Switzerland was set up in Aug. 1917. It was empowered to issue 
decrees, and to subject the whole industry to Federal control. That 
was quite necessaiVi because it happened that the milk for the 
inlialntanta of the towns was already rationed (so in Berne on Jan. i 
1918 the daily allowance a head was only three^fifths of a litre), 
while in the country frtje trade prevailed in this business. As the 
danger of a fresh rise in the price of milk became more and more 
imminent, the town workmen opposed it vigorously. They threat- 
ened a general strike if this most essential commodity should be 
again raised in price. In the Chaml>er of Deputies of the Swiss 
Parliament a conipromise was made on this basis — the Swiss execu- 
tive to grant one rappen (less than a farthing) per litre to the milk 
producers, and to pay the extra expenses of the transf)ort — ^this 
was only to avoid a fresh rise in the price of milk (Oct. 1917)* This 
was well meant, but it turned out later to have been a mistake, since 
from this time onwards rich and poor profited by this arrangement, 
and the Swiss authorities had to pay out a huge amount of money. 

For the time certain kinds of cheese (crearh cheeses, etc.) were 
not allowed to be sold, and the consumption of butter was restricted. 
Finally, it was arranged that each landowner was obliged to deliver 
a fixed quantity of milk from each cow for consumption. When 
later in 191 8- 9 the rationing was still more limited (Oct., half a 
litre, and in Nov, one-third litre per head) this evil was not so 
much due to any intentional over-production of milk products by 
the peasants, but, as pointed out above, because many peasants by 
reason of the compulsory planting of corn, and dearer hay, etc., 
and the consequent hay famine, could JifFord only to keep a far 
smaller number of cattle. This circumstance may have affected 
the production of milk more than was stated above. It must be 
added that children up to a fixed age and persons over 60 could 
claim an extra ration — so too sick persons, but for these a medical 
certificate was necessary. 

At the l:H;ginning of the war people were much perturbed by the 
payment of 26 rappen (about 1 of a franc) for a litre of milk, and 
yet in 1921 the price was 52 rappen (about | franc), or an increase of 
100 jK'jf cent. After the conclusion of peace and on the return of 
more normal economic conditions it was hoped that a slight allevia- 
tion would ensue. But in 1919-20 the foot-and-mouth disease in 
Switzerland increased to such a degree that at the end of 1919 the 
daily ration of milk in the towns sank to below the average in the 
war-time— to one-third of a litre. The foot-and-mouth disease 
caused Switzerland a loss of about £5, 501), 000. Finally, in April 1920 
this limitation was abolished. The milk famine was one of the 
greatest calamities that occurred in Switzerland during the entire 
war period. 

It goes without saying that macaroni, groats and oatmeal, barley, 
cheese, butter, fat, and oils were all rationed, and even also, in part, 
potatoes and coals. I'he supervision took place by means of specially 
issued cards. The butt of the card had to be given up every month 
when new cards had to be procured. These bore every month differ- 
ently coloured signs of authenticity. A regulation was also made 
that in each household even necessaries of life, which were nal 
rationed, should not be kept in quantities exceeding the supply 
required for two weeks. 

Some necessaries of life were meted out with a very sparing hand : 
thus only rath(?r over j lb. of meal per head and per month was 
sanctioned, while, from Oct. 1917, white meal and groats were only 
allowed for hospitals and sick persons, and, even to procure these, 
corresponding bits of the bread luid meal card had to be sacrificwl. 
Other important necessaries of life were rationed as follows: maize 
about 14 oz., rice about 9 oz., ami sugar about 20 oz. — in each case 
per heaa and per montn. But even these rations w^crc not fixed 
fast — on the contrary they were raised or lowered according to the 
existing supplies imported. 

The restrictions that were most felt were those on butter and on 
fat for cooking. Foreign lard, even before the outbreak of the war, 
had been imported in great (|uantitie».^ But afterwards the imports 
of this article fell off more and more — ^in July 1917 it had decreased 
by 90 per cent. Hence the supervision of all kinds of fat was placed 
unefcr State control, and in Jan. 1918 a so-called “ C'entral Bureau 
for Fat ” was set up to ensure the provisioning of the country with fat 
and oil, both for eatini^. The fat and butter cards (fat for eating 
and oils) were brought m on March i 1918. They allowed about 12 
oz, of fat and about 5 oz. of butter per person each month. In June 
the ration of butter fell to about 3i oz., and then rose again to alxjut 
o oz. After the Swiss Government succeeded in Imying in America 
(lan. 15,000 tons of pigs' fat, it became possible to abolish 

the rationing of fat in July of the same year, but the butter cards 
remained in use for two months longer. 

About the same time (July 1919) the rationing of macaroni, 

g ts, oatmeah and barley was abolished, and two months later 
t.) the same was done with the bread and meal cards, and 
ly with the ** meatless ** days. 


For the. poorer classes so-called ** Distress Relief '* was organ* 
hsedt the Confederation, the cantons, and the parishes togeth^ 
paid over to these poorer p^le a portion of the price of certain 
necessaries of life. The principal objects of this charity were bread, 
milk, and potatoes. In the towns many classes of the population 
had to be supported in this manner— in the town of Berne alone 
about 27 % . In the summer of 1918 the increase in the prices of 
necessaries of life rose to 120%, ana in the autumn of the same year 
to i$o%. Throughout the country the town workmen organized 
demonstrations against this increasing cost of necessaries, and these 
were combined with other matters of political discontent, these 
latter being stimulated by the events in Russia and in Germany 
and all leacRng up in Nov. to the general strike (see below). ^ 

Manufacturers in general accommodated themselves quickly to 
the state of things produced by the war. An exception was formed 
by the embroidery industry of eastern Switzerland, which was 
paralyzed through insufficient exportation and lack of foreign orders. 
Un the other hand, the watch factories did very well, because they 
could manufacture parts of ammunition for the belligerents, which 
brought in much money, both to masters and men. The same 
thing happened with the great industrial magnates, who manufac* 
tured turning lathes, macliines or parts of machines for the same 
object, and exported them. The delivery of completely manufac- 
tured ammunition was forbidden by the Swiss executive as being 
contrary to neutrality, but it was not difficult to get round this 
prohibition. Each of the belligerents sought to arrange matters to 
its advantage. Germany once claimed that every manufacturer 
of western Switzerland who delivered articles to the Entente should 
receive no more German coal for his factories. France, on the other 
hand, forbade the use of grease for machines and parts of machines 
which were to l>e exported to Germany. It was not always easy 
for Switzerland to steer the right course, without totally depriving 
its workmen of their wages. 

The provisioning of Switzerland with coal proved often a very 
difficult and complicated matter. At the beginning of the war, and 
in part even up to the year 1916, it was not possible to complain in 
Switzerland of a coal famine, properly speaking, for the prices had 
risen by not quite a quarter per ton. Before the war one had to 
|Kiy to the coal merchant (including his profits) about £2. 8s. per 
ton, and in 1916 some 7s. or 8s. more. But matters changed alto- 
gether in 1917, for not only did the price (including the profits of 
the coal merchant) rise to £$. 4s. but restrictive measures were 
taken. By a decree of the Swiss executive of March 7 1917. no one 
was allowed to procure a supply of provisions sufficient for over 
three months. In Basle the so-called “ Central Bureau for Coal " 
was set up. Any person who required more than five tons of German 
coal had to take a share in the aforesaid company, or else to pay an 
extra £2 jwr ton. The object was to secure to Germany an adequate 
money advance,^ probably in order to compensate her for the loss on 
the exchange. Germany was required to provide solvent guarantors, 
so as to mafe sure that the money would be forthcoming. Later on, 
a local ** Coal Supply Bureau ” was set up in every town and every 
parish, which fixed the amount that any person could be allowed, 
and supervised the distribution. The prices for good coal (including 
merchants’ profits) amounted to £10 per ton. New restrictions 
often issued. The census of the amount of coal was soon fol- 
lowed l)y its rationing. It is well known that Switzerland, apart 
from peat and some slate coal, possesses no coal proper. That fact 
suffices to prove how dependent she is in this respect on foreign sup- 
plies. A “Swiss Coal (>).“ was formed, the object of which was to 
support financially efforts to find more coal in the country. Re- 
searches were carried on all over the land, and a certain amount of 
coal of jpoorish quality was found in the cantons of Berne and of 
the V^'alais. Peiit loo was cut, wherever there was a possibility of the 
smallest supply. But one cannot be surprised that, despite the high 
prices, the quantity of this coal fell far short of the amount required. 

Sknm after the scarcity of coal began, and particularly by reason 
of the rise in its price, the railways and the steamboats on the 
Swiss lakes were forcecl not only to raise their fares, but to take 
other restrictive measures. First of all the “excursion tickets’* 
were suppressed, and then also the cheaper sorts of return tickets 
abolished (1917). The circulation of trains was reduced from March i 
1918 by a third. In Nov. 1918 the State railways raised their 
tariff for gocKls by about 80%, and in the same month experiments 
were ma(le with supplying locomotives with wood instead of coal, 
and this, in consequence of the ever-increasing coal famine, even in 
the case of fast trains. The cantons were each bound to deliver a 
certain fiuantity of wood, according to their size and their .supplies. 
Canton Berne, in particular, had to furnish very large quantities of 
beech wood. Previously, the whole supply of fuel had been seized 
by the Slate. All public bureaux and i)ost-offices had to reduce the 
hours during which they were open, schools had to have holidays, 
etc. One restricted railway scheme appeared after another, and 
from Dec. i the circulation of travellers, on those bits of the rail- 
ways which were still run by steam, was provisionally entirely sus- 
pended on Sundays and festivals. The only trains allowed on those 
days were those which carried milk. At the same time the distribu- 
tion of letters on Sundays was discontinued. 

In this time of need strenuous attempts were made by the Swiss 
authorities to electrify the railway lines, where this could be don^ 
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moit efficaciously. • The priya<^ non«State failwaye were encotir- 
|to do the $amet and subsidies were promised to fpr that Dur- 

pose. Although, with certain exceptions, such as the St. Gojtthard 
line and some smaller bits, this permission coiild not be uHltaed to 
the extent required, this is to be explained by the trnheard-<i»f pirkes 
asked for raw materials. The purchase of electrical machines alone 
absorbed such huge sums that the necessary capital could not be 
brought together. 

In Oct. 1020 a fall in the price of coal took place, and the supply 
also gradual^ became better than heretofore, so that in the winter 
of 1920-1 the rationing of coal was abolishecL The coal supply 
organization in Basle was wound up. But nqw another difficulty 
appeared. In consequence of the augmented supply the “Central 
Bureau for Coal “ had Acquired great quantities ot coal at prices 
which were still high. Likewise the supply of peat had increased in 
amount. But as the coal prices sank the supply could not keep pace 
with the reduction in prices unless at a great loss. Business men com* 
plained that they could get coal direct from the pits at lower prices 
than those payable in Switzerland. The Swiss executive resolved to 
give financial aid for the distribution of the existing stocks in the ooun* 
try at cheaper prices. But it imt)Osed on each ton of imported coal 
an extra customs duty, and this measure was to last until this 
advance was reinibursed. 

Treaties, — In order to complete the picture of the economic diffi- 
culties which existed in Switzerland during the War we must here 
add a short account of the treaties which she was compelled to con- 
clude with the belligerents. 

The “ S.S.S.” (SocUU suisse de Surtfeilhnee Sconomi^ue)^ intended 
to regulate the circulation and employment of wares in the interest 
of the Entente, was founded on Oct. ti 1915. At the same time the 
“ Treuhandstclle “ for commerce with the Central Powers came 
into existence. 

On Sept. 2 1916 the so-callcd Economic Agreement was con- 
cluded to facilitate the exchange of goods. Germany by this had 
to release per month 253,000 tons of coal, and the amount of iron 
and steel required by Switzerland. Switzerland, on the other hand, 
handed over products of milk, meat, etc. A Swiss export com- 
mittee looked after the export of war .supplies, produced with Ger- 
man raw materials (the so-called “ Swiss C'cntral Iron Bureau 
It was forbidden to use German iron or (German coal for the produc- 
tion of war supplies destined for the Entente. 

On Aug. 20 1917 a new arrangement was made. Germany was 
to grant permission to export 200,<^ tons of coal at £3. 128. a ton, 
ana 19,000 tons of iron and steel, in both cases per month. On its 
side, Switzerland was to grant Germany a credit per month of 
£800,000 (foundation of the “ Central Bureau for Coal “). 

On Sept. 29 191^ this arrangement was followed at once by a 
similar agreement with France. A group of Swiss banks granted to 
a group of French banks a credit per month of £500.000, this to 
last from October to December. In return Switzerland obtained from 
France certain economic reliefs. After two months this arranjre- 
ment was renewed for 10 months, the credits allowed rising with 
certain improvements in the import of goods. On March 20 lot 8 
a similar credit was granted to a group of English banks, the montnly 
maximum amount being fixed at £400,000. 

On Aug. 30 1917 an agreement with France and Italy was con- 
cluded for the exioort of wood, to be worked up, from Switzerland. 
On Dec. 5 1917 the United State.s also made an agreement to supply 
240, OCK) ton.s of bread-stuffs, till the next harvest. Other kinds of gotxfs 
Were “ contingented.” The lack of room on ships delayed, how- 
ever, the delivery of these supidies very much. In place of the 
agreement with Germany (which had run out) a new treaty, much 
less favourable, was concluded (May 15 1918). Germany was 
bound to give leave for the export of 200,000 tons of coal, iron, and 
steel. The Swiss “ Treuhandstclle “ had to superintend the exchange 
of goods ac’cording to the S.S.S. system. 

The Economic Agreement of May 5 1915 with Italy was still in 
existence. But on Nov. I 1918 an economic and financial treaty 
was made with this country, as also with France and England. The 
cretlit to be allowed every month was fixed at a maximum of £200,000, 
but the amount of impt^rts was limited. 

In order to execute all these financial obligations of Switzerland 
the “ Swiss Financial Association “ was founded in Lucerne on 
Aug. I 1918. To protect itself against the imminent danger of a 
maritime blockade, Switzerland agreed with Germany on April 24 
1918 that free passage should be given for all cargoes destined for 
Switzerland. 

In a fresh financial agreement with France (Jiily 19 I9I<J) Switz- 
erland obtained a credit of about £1,250,000. The economic treaty 
with this country ran from March 25 1919 to the end of 1919* In 
Oct. and Nov. of that year the contingents of Switzerland for 
watches and embroideries were somewhat raised. In a fresh agree- 


ment of fMarch 10 1920 a bargain W'as made with SwitzerlamJ for 
the delivery of 10,000 tons of coal (brown coal) from the pits on the 
left hank of the Rhine each month. Switzerland had to supply, 
among other things, electric power, but the promised amount of 
manure received by Switzerland was quite insufficient. 

At the end of Nov. 1919 a new com|>ensatian treaty was made 
with Italy about the delivery of oil-cake and hay in exchange for 
cattle, for breeding and use. 


The coal agreements came to an end in the beginning of 1919. 

On Jan. aa 19*^ an economic treaty was made with the United 
States ; bigger contingents of goc)ds were seefired to Switzerland and 
a tonnage of 70,000 (soon raised to r(k),ooc>), England and France 
guaranteeing these amounts. 

On March 2% 1919 yet a new agreement was made with France 
about the supply of goods. France promised to deliver 60.000 tong^ 
of coal from Lorraine per month (at £4. 16s. a ton) and also manure 
and facilities for the transport of goods. On its side Switzerland 
engaged to deliver cattle for breeding and certain goods (chocolate, 
watches, embroideries, etc.) to the value of about £108,000 per month, 
and also a new credit not to exceed about £i,5oo,ckk) at the most. 

The credit arrangement with England of March 20 1919 was not 
renewed. Later on, England too raised the contingents which 
could be imported, and sanctioned (March i 1919) again the admit- 
tance of embroideries and silken gowls. On April 28 1919 the 
“ black lists ’’ were abolished, and also the certificates of nationality 
and the contingents of imports permitted by the S.S.S. 

^ Such w^ere tne economic agreements which Switzerland had to 
sign. Her economic dependence on foreign countries is thus abun- 
dantly clear, and yet it must be said that all the belligerents had 
taken much kindly notice of her position in this w^ay or in another. 
It must be recognized that the Swiss authorities managed to get 
well through all their difficulties, and did not fail to take precau- 
tionary measures (sometimes very incisive) to provide the Swiss 
with all the necessaries of life. But, in consequence of the incredible 
rise in prices and the excessive prices of necessaries of life, even of 
those which are most indispensable, they were unable to bring it 
about that the distress of the peofde should not lead to dissatisfac- 
tion, complaints, and great discontent. 

General Strike of Nov. 12 iQiS, — The Swiss Socialists (or Social 
Democratic party) were never stronger, and to a certain degree 
more feared, than towards the end of the fourth year of the war. 
The rise in prices of all commodities, and too the unfore.seen and 
the previously unknown dearth of dwelling houses, were utilized 
very cleverly and ably for the purposes of propaganda, and 
brought great reinforcements to the Socialists. Protest meetings 
against too high prices were organized, and these were sometimes 
accompanied by political demands which caused serious restless- 
ness. The revolution that had broken out in Russia in the preceding 
year and the break-up (Oct. 1918) of Germany, from the military 
point of view, and in part also from the political point of view, 
hurled their waves of revolt as far as Switzerland. Here the 
leaders of the workmen imagined that the moment was come for 
violent action. The crisis was the summoning of troops to 
Zurich, the Government of which on occasion of the memorial 
day (organized by the Socialists) of the Russian Revolution, 
feared serious riots. The calling of the troops to Zurich was con- 
sidered by the workmen as a provocation, and the reply was a 
general strike for 24 hours, which very soon developed into an 
unrestricted general strike in the whole of Switzerland. The 
railways ceased to run, and in most Swiss towns the entire body 
of workmen took a holiday, though not in the rural districts or in 
western Switzerland where the strike was sometimes only a 
partial cessation of work, and ended in a speedy breakdown. In 
order to make this general strike more popular with the workmen 
the so-called “ 01 ten Committtee of Action ” put forth a social 
and political programme, which was submitted for speedy 
acceptance to the authorities, and included the following de- 
mands. The immediate transformation of the Government of 
the country so as to be in accordance with the will of the people. 
The new Government was to bind itself to the following pro- 
gramme at the very least; new election of the “ Conseil National 
according to the principles of proportional representation; 
voting rights of all kinds for women; introduction of the gen- 
eral obligation to work, and of the 48-hour week in all public 
offices and private businesses; the reorganization of the army 
so as to make it the army of the people; the securing of the sup- 
plies of necessaries of life, this provision to be carried out with 
the agreement of the rural producers; insurance for old and sick 
persons; State monopoly of imports and exports; and redemp- 
tion of all State debts by the rich. 

The Swiss executive refused to negotiate with the strikers, and. 
the peasants made a show of cutting off the milk supplies of the 
towns. Another hope too of the strike leaders failed. They had 
expected that the soldiers, especially the members of the asso- 
ciation of the “ League of Soldiers ** (thought to be imbued with 
revolutionary ideas and later forbidden by Gen. Wille), would 
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naturally refuse military obedience. The military authorities, 
however, had taken the precaution to summon trusty troops 
from the rural and Alpine regions, and so the leaders of the 
strike saw their hopes falsified. When the news spread of the 
ultimatum issued by the Swiss executive to end the strike at 
once, otherwise the strike leaders would run the risk of being 
put into prison, the general strike came to a natural end. Such 
a strike has seldom broken down more wretchedly. The 48 
signers of the ** 01 ten Appeal were accused of instigating the 
strikers to mutiny, and so were handed over to the military 
authorities for examination. By this accusation was meant any 
appeal which directly or indirectly was made to the soldiers, with 
the warning not to march against their own brothers, and not to 
turn their weapons against the workmen, but, in case such a 
command should be given, rather to refuse military obedience. 
By far the greater number of the 48 signers were acquitted. 
Only a few of the most prominent and the most compromised 
leaders were kept, and received punishments ranging up to six 
months’ imprisonment. Here, as elsewhere, it became clear that 
the greater part of the Swiss workmen never would approve a 
united general strike with purely political aims. 

Interned Prisoners .— early as Oct. 1914, a beginning was 
made with the di.spatch of the evacuated civilians home to 
France, Otuniany, and Austria, passing through Switzerland. 
And up to March 5 1916 some 60,000 persons were conveyed 
back to Franco alone by the same route. 

On F’cb. 21 1916 an arrangement was finally made about the 
exchange of the severely wounded German and French prisoners 
who were to pass through Switzerland. After the consent of the 
Swiss Red Cross had been previously obtained, this duty was 
confulcd to it by a decree of the Swiss executive. Now began the 
foreign action of that institute which lasted for five long years. 
Coiwlance and Lyons were fixed on as the exchange centres; the 
trains were to pass through Switzerland at night, and the railway 
carriages required were to be furnished by the State railways. 

Before the actual transport took place, selection committees ** 
visited the various prisoners’ camps, in order to inspect the 
severely w'oundcd men, and to settle which should be included in 
the exchange. The Swiss Red Cross agreed to defray all the 
expenses for the food, etc., of these poor men, and their nurses 
etc., but not the railway fares. 

Besides the medical men, male Red Cross nurses accompanied 
the trains, sometimes also soldier nurses, while women, nurses 
from nearly every Swiss nursing home looked after the invalids. 
The journeys took place at longer or shorter intervals, but often 
there were lengthy breaks, due to the state of the war, and to 
difliculties that aro.se between the hostile slates. 

The Swiss jicoiile took a great and a very sympathetic share 
in the.se transport trains. People Hocked from long distances to 
the railway stations merely to see the trains rush past, and had 
the feeling that thereby they had showed their .sympathy with 
the unfortunate victims of the war. At the places where the 
trains halted, the joy was enormous. At some spots the trains 
had to stop because the people would block them by .standing 
on the rails, and a huge quantity of loving gifts, for which room 
was scarcely found, literally overflowed the Red Cross carriages. 

'J'he good example of France, Belgium, and Germany was fol- 
lowed in Nov. 1916 by Italy and Austria also. The exchange sta- 
tions here were Como-Monza and Feldkirch-Dornbirn, and many 
trains came through with Austrians, Bulgarians, Turks, Serbs, 
English, and Italians. Later on, when Austria resolved to re- 
patriate the numerous Italian consumptives, whose illne.ss was 
still in the preliminary stages, special consumptive trains became 
also necessary. Imbecile soldiers were transported in great num- 
bers. Twice trains, with many such, came through, and no one 
could determine their names or their homes. 

A most pitiful and moving spectacle was the sight of the trains 
filled with evacuated civilian travellers. Old men with snow- 
white hair, women of all ages, and children, even unweaned 
infants, were seen in these trains. These unfortunate persons 
were wapnly welcomed and well fed, in the most hospitable 
fashion.,’ It is a gloomy chapter in the history of the war. 


The interned soldiers were mostly housed tn the Alpine regions. 
This took place for various reasons. First of all, the high air was 
looked upon as a great factor in their convalescence, and then 
again they were isolated from the temptations of bigger places 
and towns, and, finally, in the tourist centres many hotels stood 
empty, all ready to receive this new kind of guest, and well fitted 
to shelter great bodies of interned. 

No Swiss industry was so hard hit by the war in its very exis- 
tence as the Swiss tourist traffic, once so flourishing. According 
to the statisticians, milliards of francs were invested therein, and 
so, soon after the outbreak of the war, special measures of protec- 
tion (such as exemption from bankruptcy suits) and also acts of 
charity had to be taken. What wonder then that the Swiss 
authorities, by this action in favour of the interned, hoped to 
kill two birds with one stone, and appropriate these small profits 
to the stricken industrie des Strangers ? 

The daily sum paid for accommodation, etc., per head was 
originally four francs, later five francs, and even in 1921 an extra 
amount of one franc daily per head for 1918 was the subject of 
negotiation. (These sums were paid by the respective states con- 
cerned.) But no state, save defeated Germany, had agreed up to 
June 1921 to this extra expense. The food was simple and 
nourishing, and in some places it was more than good. 

At the beginning of the period of internment the interned were 
given free postage for all letters sent to their native countries. 
And nothing too was charged for parcels sent thence to foreign 
countries. This humane arrangement was afterwards first re- 
stricted, and later on quite suppressed, as the war seemed to be 
never ending, and the cost to the Swiss post-office ran up to 
£2,000,000, and even more. 

A great difficulty arose as to the employment of the interned. 
In some places they took to an industry which promised them 
certain profits. Such were the beautiful, and even most artistic 
works of art which were produced by simple and untrained sol- 
diers. They acted as joiners, mechanics, turners, wove baskets, 
made ropes, and nets, painted pictures, etc. In Thun, as early as 
1916, a school of commerce was opened for the interned. The 
universities of Ba.sle, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne, and Zurich 
allowed interned to matriculate as students. The Bernese Uni- 
versity Committee provided in 42 prisoners’ camps outside 
Switzerland both teachers and students with money, food of 
various kinds, clothing and books. The interned were permitted 
to hold exhibitions of their products, and special committees were 
founded to promote the sale of the fruits of their labour. Now 
and then they received visits from high-placed countrymen (such 
as Gen. Pau, etc.). They looked after their social amusements 
themselves. One English committee even got together money 
for the visits of English women to their husbands interned in 
Switzerland. The English interned enjoyed the special sympathy 
of the Swiss. The number of prisoners interned in Switzerland 
was already in Aug. 1916, 18,936 — 11,823 P'ronch, 4,322 Ger- 
mans, 1,607 Belgians, 1,183 English, and one Austrian. These 
numbers later increased very much, and finally, when difficulties 
arose about food in Switzerland, it could not possibly receive an 
unrestricted number, and so after a certain time the interned 
were exchanged for others. 

When the internment of wounded prisoners was resolved on in 
Switzerland this business was entrusted to the chief army medical 
officer, and the Swiss Red Cross. Practically, the Red Cross took 
charge only of the transport of the interned to and from Switzer- 
land, everything else being supplied by the army authorities. 
The interned had fewer invalids than the exchanged prisoners, 
and so required only ordinary trains with occasional carriages 
in which to lie down; but many persons seriously ill were sent 
home, and the Swiss Red Cross looked after all such cases. 

After the Armistice the principal transport of the prisoners 
belonging to the Entente took its start. The sick and invalids 
were partly sent for in special ** sanitary'' trains, — French, Eng- 
lish, American, and Italian, — the nurses, etc., being supplied by 
the Swiss Red Cross. All these journeys passed off without any 
serious accidents, at least it never happened that any one was 
injured, though the trains went at express speed. 
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The Swiss Red Gross spent (apart from the railway fares) 
some £13,000 in carrying out this transport. No fewer than 
Si»377 persons were conveyed by the Swiss Red Cross, and that 
without counting the numerous civilians interned and civilians 
evacuated, who had previously passed through Switzerland, the 
number of these amounting to several hundred thousands. All 
these persons travelled through Switzerland. 

In April 19x9 there were still 5,000 Germans interned in 
Switzerland. These could only be sent home later, shortly 
before the home-coming of the prisoners interned in France. 

The international action of the Swiss Red Cross extended also 
to investigations as to prisoners and missing soldiers. From all 
parts enquiries arrived, relating to the whereabouts of various 
soldiers. This was a task which properly belonged to the Inter- 
national Committee at Geneva, specially created for this purpose. 
In many cases, however, the Swiss Red Cross, thanks to its 
fortunate and useful communications by reason of the exchange 
of the interned, could answer these enquiries* With this object 
a special office was set up in Berne for the interned prisoners of 
war in Switzerland, and to this all enquiries were to be addressed, 
whether for interned persons or missing persons. 

International Red Cross at Gefi€va.--^T\ie following was the 
share of this well-known institution. When hatred and reprisals 
on both sides got the upper hand, it issued a series of appeals, 
first of all in favour of common action in carrying out the task 
of the Red Cross, next to the belligerents on behalf of the 
wounded and sick, of the nursing staff, of their supplying necessary 
wants in accordance with the Convention of Geneva, and of the 
Hague Convention. Next came protests against the torpedoing 
of hospital ships and against the bombardment of hospitals on 
the field, the protection of Red Cross unions, the recognition of 
the Red Crescent, as to the treatment of prisoners, and the dis- 
tribution of money collected (about £13,000) to the Red Cross 
associations of the belligerents, as to the reception of Red Cross 
sisters in Switzerland for rest and refreshment, missions to visit 
camps of sick prisoners in Italy, Bulgaria, etc., and prisoners^ 
camps in general, the facilitating of communications between the 
Red Cross associations of the several belligerents, in favour of 
the sending home certain categories of war prisoners, against the 
propaganda bureaux, and against the cmiiloymenl of poisonous 
gas, etc. That is only an imperfect list of the tasks which the 
International Red Cross undertook, and which it would take a 
book to describe in detail. Its influence was not less blessed than 
that of the Swiss Red Cross, and was of extreme importance for 
facilitating communications between the belligerents. It is worth 
mentioning that the French poet, Roinain Holland, gave half 
the proceeds of his Nobel prize to Gustave Ador, the president of 
the International Red Cross in Geneva, for the war prisoners. 

Help Given to Other Nations . — As early as June 28 1915, 
Switzerland hearkened to the cry of distress from little Luxem- 
burg, then occupied by the Germans, and sent flour to help its 
suffering population. On Oct. 6 of the same year the Luxemburg 
Minister of State, von Eyschen, came to Berne to arrange for 
the supply of the necessaries of life to his country through the 
Swiss “ Import Trust. The principality of Liechtenstein was 
supplied also with food-stufis; this led to its closer associdftion 
with Switzerland, and in 1921 it had Swiss postage stamps and 
used francs as money. On Dec. 4 1918, shortly after the Armis- 
tice, Switzerland, in order to alleviate the hunger in the German 
districts of Austria, sent ten trucks, laden with flour, and nine 
with rice, to Innsbruck. These supplies were reimbursed by the 
Entente, as also were the 100 trucks of necessaries of life sent on 
the 27th of the same month. Switzerland was selected as being 
able to send supplies quickly. Later, she sent them from the 
stocks meant for her own consumption. 

But this kind of help was not the only sign of sympathy shown 
by Switzerland. When the need increased it extended its charity 
to the reception of badly nourished children belonging to the 
belligerent states. In Sept. 1916, 760 Belgian children from the 
occupied territory were long in the canton of Fribourg. In other 
Swiss cantons such poor children were also received. In the year 
1919 alone a total of 43,000 foreign children was received in order 


to recover from illness. It were principally Belgian, Austrian, 
and German children who benefited by this act of charity. 

Obituaryt igio-2J .- — Death was especially busy with the great 
Swiss historians during the decade 1910-20. 1 . Dierauar (1842 
1920); W. Oechsli (1851-1919); Karl Diindliker (1849-1910); 
B. van Muyden (^852-1^12) passed away* as well as Jakob 
Heierli (1855-1012), the principal authority on prehistoric Switzer- 
land ; Adolf waber (1841-1913), the bibliographer of works of travel 
in Switzerland; Caspar Decurtins (1855-1910), the great authority 
on the Romansch dialect; Jean Grellet (1852-1918), the well-known 
writer on Swiss heraldry ; Emilio Motta (1857-1920) , the founder and 
also the editor (for 35 years) of the BoUetiino delta Svizzera Italiana, 
which rendered such great service for the history of Italian-spealdng 
Switzerland; and Henri Fazy (1842-1920). 

The fine arts also mourned the loss of Ferdinand Hodler (1853- 
1918), the merits of whose pictures were so hotly discussed during 
his lifetime; Max Buri (1868-1915), the delineator of Bernese peasant 
life; and Eugene Biiriiand (i85i)“i92i). To these losses we mu.st 
add Richard Kissling (1848-1919), the famous sculptor; and J. R. 
Rahn (1841-1912), the historian of Swiss art. 

Other Swiss, each eminent in his own way were Theodor Kochcr 
(1841-1917), the world-famous surgeon; F. Imhoof-Blumer (1838- 
1020), the celebrated numismatist; F. A, Forel (1841-1912), the 
physicist and monographer of the Lake of Geneva; Johannes Coaz 
(1822-1918), the great authority on Swiss forestry, and a mountain 
climber whose active career ended in 1850; J. H. Graf (1852-1918), 
the mathematician and leading authority on old Swiss carlography : 
and, last but not least, J. 11 . Dunant (1828-1^10), the founder of 
the International Society of the Red Cros.s at Geneva. 

We must not omit a group of men of letters of the “ Suisse 
Romandc ” — Gaspard Vallette (i865"i9i i) and Philippe Monnier 
(1864 -1911); and the novelist Edouard Rod (1859-1910L 

Our list may be brought to a close with the names of the linguist, 
Ferdinand dc Saussure (1857-1913); and of the Romance scholar, 
Heinrich Morf (1854-1921). 

Miscellaneous. — I’’erhaps the most important event which hap- 
pened in Switzerland in 1920 was the first meeting of the League of 
Natmns in Geneva, a spot selected, it is said, l>y President Wilson. 
In Feb. 1921 Switzerland declined to allow the pass^ige of police 
troops to guard the peace in the \’ilna popular vote. 

Switzerland has adopted officially the day of 24 hours, running 
from midnight to midnight. 

Naturally, the possibility of winter s^xirts in Switzerland was 
excluded (save for the natives) during the w^ar, and they had not 
quite reached their former vogue even by 1921. 

The long war had a most disastrous eflect on the Swiss hotel 
industry. Previously to it far too many big hotels had been built, 
so that the whole industry was overcapitalized and in a state of 
great indebtedness to the banks. After the end of the war many 
hotels were pulled down or diverted to other u.ses, even in such fre- 
quented spots as Interlaken and Gri ridel Wtild. It has been stated by 
H. Gurtner that the total capital invested in the Swiss hotel busi- 
ness was in 1912 about £45,500,0(x>, or about one-thirtieth of the 
total amount of the w ealth of Switzerland. The same writer puts the 
total value of the hotels in the Bernese Obcrland at about £o,fK)o,ooo 
just before the outbreak of the war. 

On May 15 1914 a great national exhibition was opened at 
Berne. But the speedy outbreak of the war nearly ruined il:. 

The rate of exchange on London varie<J much during the war. 
After the first shock it rose to ov'cr 26 francs (par 25), Init then 
sank, and attained its loudest point in June 1918, with 18-835. It 
subsequently recovered somewhat, but in Aug. 1921 it stood only 
at 21*64. Gf course this involved great losses for English residents 
and travellers, while the better value, obtained both in France and 
Italy, drew many to those lands. 

Bibj^ography, 19091-21. — 111 1910 the 6th and final volume of the 
Dictionnaire Ceographique de la Suisse (the first appeared in 1902) 
was issual at Neuch^tel, while in 1918 the Siime publishers began 
the publication of the Dictionnaire Ilistorique et Biographique de 
la Suisse. (Both publications arc issued in French and German.) 
H. Barth gave to the w'orld in 1914-5 the three vols. (going down to 
the end of 1913) of his marvellous Bibliographie der Schweizer 
Geschichte. In the domain of constitutional history we have a new 
and revised edition (1914) of VV. Burckhardt’s Kommentar der 
schweiz. Bundesverfassung von 1874; A. Heusler, Schweiz. Verfas- 
sungsgeschichtc; E. His, Geschichte des neueren SeJnveiz. Staatsrechts 
1708-1848 (vol. i. 1920) ; and W. Rausiem, Die sch^veiz. Halbkantone 
(1912). For very early Swiss history we have A. Schenk, La Suisse 
Prihistorique (1912); P. E. Martin, Etudes critiqms sur la Suisse d 
V&poque meravingienne, SS 4 ~ 7 ^} (191^); and Marius Besson (now 
the Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva), VArt barbare dans Vancicn 
dioctse de Lausanne (1909). 

The very best detailed history of the Swiss Confederation is that 
by J. Dierauer, entitled Geschichte der Schweiz. Eidgenossenschaft, 
now complete in five vols. and published at Gotha (vols. i and li., 
2nd. ed., 1913 ;vpl. iii., 1907; vol. iv., 1912; and vol. v., 1917) which 
brings the tale down to 1848; — a continuation is in preparation — 
there is also a French translation. £. Gagliardi, Geschichte der 
Schweiz (2 vols., 1920), is a new general Swiss history. 
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An iniporUtit episode in Swise History is narrated by E. Gagli* 
ardi, Der Anteil der Schweizer dm iUAiem^chm Krugen, Z4gdrt5i6 
(vol. i., I4Q4~I509» *919)- Marie Louise Herkin’s life of C. V. Bon^ 
steHen, 1745^x833 (1920) Is a contribution to Swiss literary history 
of the 1 8th century. W. OecHsli's GesckickU der Schweiz im igten 
Jahrhundert, from 1798 (vol. Si. appeared at Lerpsig in 1913, the 
work will be continue by E. Gagliardi), ami J. Winiger's life of 
Josef Zemp, i834^igo8 (1908), like E. DeriaSc's Un Bomme d*Auu 
vamois, Henri Druey^ X 70 (hi 8 $K (1920), and T. Weiss' life of Jacob 
StiimpHi, x820-‘I82q Ci02o), relate to modern Swiss history. In 
1918 W. Oechfeli published at Zurich a new edition of hjs Quellen- 
buck zur Schweizergeschichte, 

In jreology we have to note A. Heim, Geologie der Schweiz (appear- 
ing Since 1919 in parts at Leipzig). In the domain of the fine arts 
voL iii. of the Schweiz, Kilnsller-Lexikon appeared in 1913, as did 
an extensive supplement to the work. The special works by J. 
Scheuber, Die mittetaUerlichen Chorstuhle in der Schweiz (1910) and 
by E. A, Stuckclberg, Cicerone im Tessin (1918) are also very useful 
works in this department. 

In ecclesiastical histoiy we have the fine monograph, Angelo- 
montana (1914), and vol, ii. (vol. i. appcvxrcd in 1907) of J.G. Maycr^s 
Geschichte des Bislhums Chur (1914), and vol. v. (1917; of E. Dou- 
mergue’s Jean Calvin, 

Another subject of great importance to Switzerland is treated of 
in H. A. Gurtner's 2 ur Verschtddung des schweiz, Hotelgewerbes 
(1^8), written by a Swiss hotel-keepers son. 

The following works refer to the Swiss Alps — ^Julien Gallet, Dans 
VAlpe Ignorfe (1910); E. J. P. de la Harpe, Les Alpes Valaisannes 
and Les Alpes Bemoises (1911 and 1915 respectively); and H. Dilbi, 
Die ersten 50 Jahre des Schweizer Alpenclub (1Q13, also in French). 

Turning now to the several cantons the following works deserve 
mention: — 

Basle: R., Wackcrnagel,Crff5r/ffr^/c der Stadt Basel (vol. ii. 1916, 
vol. i. ap|>eared in 1907); A. Heusler, Geschichte der Stadt Basel 
(vol. i., 1917). 

Geneva: L. Cramer. La Seigneurie de Genhe et la Maison de 
Savoie t de d 1603 (2 vols. IJ9T2); H. Hcyer, V^glise de Genbv/'., 
I’iSS-ipOQ (!<jlo9); L. Blondel, Les Faithoures de Geneve (1919; vol. 
ill. 1918) of the Rccueil GhUalogique Suisse; W. Oechsli, T^s Cantons 
Suisses et Genbve 1477-18x5 (1915); and E. Doumergue, Lo Genhve 
desGenevois (191 a). 

I'lcmo: Karl Klcycr, Leventina und Blenio von Barharossa bis 
Heinrich VJI. (1911). 

Valais: D. Imesch, Die Walliser Landrats-Ahschiede seii 1500 
(vol. i., 1500--19, 1916); and A. BUchi, Korrespondenzen und Akten 
zur Geschichte des Kardifiols Maith. Schiner (vol. i., 1489-1515, 1920). 

Vaud: B. van Muyden, Pages d*Histoire Lausannoise (1911), and 
Recueil de GMalogies Vaudoises (4 parts, 1912-20). 

Zorich: K. Dllndliker, Geschichte der Stadt und des Kanions 
Zurich (3 vols., 1908-12). (W. A. B. C.) 

SYDENHAM, GEORGE SYDENHAM CURKE, isx Barqn 
( 1848- ), Brit ish soldier and administrator, was born in Lin- 

colnshire July 4 1848. He was educated at Haileybury and Wim- 
bledon, andafterwards at the Royal Military Academy. In 1868 
he entered the Royal Engineers, and in succeeding years served 
in various expeditions abroad, including the Sudan operationsof 
1885. The same year he rcturne<l to England, and was employed 
at the War OlTicc until 1892, being at the same time secretary 
to the Colonial Defence Committee. He was also secretary 
to the Royal G)m mission on Navy and Army Administration. 
From 1894 to 1901 he was superintendent of the royal carriage 
factory at Woolwich. During all these years Sir George Clarke, 
who was created K.C.M.G. in 1803, had earned a great repu- 
tation, outside as well as inside his profession, as an authority 
on military questions, over and above his special subject of 
fortification. On his retirement from Woolwich, he was made a 
member of the important committee on War Ofiice reorganization. 
In 1901 he was appointed governor of Victoria (Australia), and 
on his retirement in 1904 he became secretary to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. From 1907 to 1913 he was governor of 
Bombay* He had been created G.C.M.G. in T905, and in 1913 
was raised to the peerage. He subsequently took a vigorous 
interest in many public questions, becoming chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Contagious Diseases (1913-5), chairman 
of the Central Appeal Tribunal (19x5-6), and president of the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. In addition 
to his classic work on Fortification (1800; 2nd ed. 1907), his 
publications include The Navy and the Nation (1897) and 
Jptperial Defence (1898), besides handbooks on military subjects, 
ltdiXiO| |k MARK, 6 th Bart. (1870-1919), English traveller 
•'iilli'' born March 16 1879, the only child of Sir 

$th Bart., of Siedmeer, Yorks. Ho was educated 


at the Roman Catholic public school of Beaumont College and 
afterwards at the £cole des Jesuites, Monaco, and Jesus College, 
Cambridge. He served in the South African War (1902), in i9<H 
became secretary to Mr. George Wyndham in Ireland, and ki 
1905 went to Constantinople as honorary attach^ to the British 
embassy, remaining there until 1907* Before this, however, 1 ^ 
had begun a series of travels and explorations, especially in 
Turkey and the Near East* He published several works dealing 
with his various expeditions, among them being Through Five 
Turkish Provinces (1900); Dar^el-lslam (1903) » Man- 

sions of the House of Oihman (1909). He also prepared maps of 
the north-western region of Mesopotamia and of the southern 
districts of Palestine, for which in 1906 he was thanked by the 
Army Council and Foreign Office. His knowledge of these 
regions proved invaluable during the World War. In 191 1 he was 
elected to Parliament for Central Hull as a Unionist, and in 1913 
he succeeded his father as 6th Baronet. On the outbreak of war 
in 1914, Sir Mark .Sykes raised a battalion of the Yorkshire 
Regiment, but did not proceed with it to France. He was sent 
on important special missions to Russia, Mesopotamia and 
Syria, and published in 1915 The Caliphs' Last Heritage, He 
died suddenly in Paris Feb. 16 1919. 

SYMPATHETIC NERVOUS SYSTEM, in physiology {see 26.287). 
On studying the effects of stimulation of the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system it appears that they are directed towards activat- 
ing the body for fight or flight. The dilatation of the pupil in- 
creases the perception of light; the acceleration and augmenta- 
tion of the heart-beat increases the blood supply ; the constriction 
of the blood vessels in the visceral area raises the blood pressure, 
driving the blood from the digestive area, whose functions are 
simultaneously inhibited, into the skeletal and cardiac muscles, 
the lungs and the brain. The sweat glands are stimulated to cool 
the blood heated by increased muscular effort and the hairs are 
erected in many animals to render them more alarming. The 

goose skin " experienced by man under emotional stress is 
similarly produced, though not now advantageous. Some 
emotional responses, like some bodily structures, are vestigial 
remains. The other division of the autonomic system, to which 
the name of parasympathetic has been given, serves the purpose 
of building up reserves and of fortifying the body against times 
of need and stress. Thus by contracting the pupil it shields 
the retina from excessive light; by slowing the rale of the heart 
it gives it longer periods for recuperation; it excites appetite and 
by promoting the assimilation and digestion of food it stores up 
energy. The sacral division of the parasympathetic is a mecha- 
nism for emptying, thus leading to greater comfort. The sympa- 
thetic is, therefore, katabolic, converting potential energy into 
kinetic, and facilitating outward manifestations of that energy; 
while the parasympathetic is anabolic, directing energy inwards, 
where it is stored up. When these two are distributed to the same 
structure their action is always antagonistic. 

In pain, fear, rage and any intense excitement, the sympathetic 
neurons are brought rapidly into play and the action of the 
cranial division of the parasympathetic is inhibited. Anabolism 
is i|^ abeyance and katabolism goes on unchecked. This is 
comprehensible, since these katabolic activities are defensive in 
origin and aided the primitive animal in its struggle with or 
flight from its enemy. 

Of late it has been realized that each of these divisions of the 
autonomic system cobperates with its appropriate group of endo- 
crine glands. The sympathetic group consists of the adrenals, 
the thyroid and the pituitary — each of which are accelerators of 
metabolism. The intimate relationship embryologically, struc- 
turally and functionally between the nervous and glandular 
elements is best illustrated by the adrenals. The medulla of the 
adrenals and the sympathetic ganglia originated from siipilar 
cells, preganglionic fibres end round both, and adrenalin, the 
secretion of the meduUdry portion, produces the same effect oi> 
any part as stimulation of the postganglionic fibres ; an interesting 
example of parallelism between a nervous and chemical ttieeha^ 
ni^m. Just as the preganglionic fibre stimulates the secretion of 
adtenalin, so adrenalin increases the postganglionic responses. 
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A siiniiar reciprocity exists in the ciBise o£ the thyroid; it is 
stiniulated to secretion by the sympathetic and the secretion 
lo^wers the threshold to sympathetic itimnlsation. The existence 
of sympathetic secretory nerves to the pituitary has been shown, 
blit there is no definite evidence of a reciprocal j action of its 
secretion on the sympathetic. 

The endocrine group which cooperates with the parasympa- 
thetic must be looked for chiefly in the glands of the alimentary 
tract Mid its annexes, since the building up of energy must 
ultimately be derived from the food. Gastric secretion is started 
by the appetite and the taste of food rcflexly stimulating the 
organs, but it is continued by a hormone in the pyloric glands of 
the stomach which spur the fundus glands on to renewed eflort. 
In its turn the acid gastric juice entering the duodenum acts on 
its mucosa to form secretion, which stimulates secretion of pan- 
creatic juice. But the pancreas forms an internal secretion as 
well, which promotes the assimilation of sugar. Indeed, the 
metabolism of sugar gives a particularly good illustration of the 
general principle here laid down. Acting muscle requires three 
and a half times as much sugar as resting muscle, and the 
mobilization of sugar into the blood is a necessary preliminary to 
muscular effort. Accordingly sympathetic stimulation is found to 
produce this effect, through the adrenals, thyroid and pituitary, 
the secretion of each of which taken separately will lower 
carbohydrate tolerance and may excite glycosuria. On the other 
hand, the pancreas which is innervated by the parasympathetic 
has a precisely opposite effect, the antagoni.stic action of the 
glands being as definite as that of the associated nerves. Another 
example of this antagonism is seen in the continuous flow of 
pancreatic juice following removal of the adrenals, which can be 
temporarily inhibited by injection of suprarenal extract. Again, 
it is well known that adrenalin dilates the pupil of an excised eye 
but not of the intact eye of a normal individual. Therefore some- 
thing inhibits the adrenalin effect. In depancreatised dogs 
adrenalin does dilate the pupil, and it has been found to do 
the same in patients suffering from pancreatic disease, since the 
normal antagonism of the pancreas to the adrenals is then lost. 
This pupillary response may also be present in hyperthyroidism, 
suggesting that the thyroid excess inhibits pancreatic activity, 
allowing adrenalin to show its dilator action unchecked. 

The sympathetic nervous system, the endocrine glands and the 
gonads form a basic tripod entrusted with the duty both of the 
preservation of the individual and the continuity of the species. 
Their relationship is shown in disease as well as in health, and is 
reflected in many neuroses and psychoses. Disease is the resultant 
of some external action and of the reaction of the organism against 
it. It therefore draws on the defensive mtichanisms and amnotes a 
position of less stable equilibrium in which the body works with more 
friction. It may demand an increased supply of hormones to com- 
pensate for this, which may ultimately lead to exhaustion of the 
gland that provides it. In this way the balance between the en- 
docrine glands is disturbed, either from ovcraction of a gland, or 
from its unopposed action through the loss of an antagonist. 

The sympathetic-endocrine system is affected alike by toric, 
nutritional or psychic factors, and is particularly likely to be in- 
juriously influenced if more than one such factor is overtaxing it. 
As this system has to defend us arainst internal foes, such as bac- 
terial infections, as well as extermu enemies, we find that it plays an 
important part in the regulation of the body temperature. Since it 
has been shown that the cerebral vessels are remarkably impermeable 
to drugs and toxins as long as they maintain their integrity, it has 
become impossible to ex;nain febrile reaction to infection by a 
central mecnanism. When the activity of the thyroid and anterior 
lobe of the pituitary is diminished, less heat is produced. When 
increased production is required, the thyroid and adrenals give 
histological evidence of increased secretion. Cramer has found this 
both in fevers and after exposure to cold. He has also experimentally 
produced such changes by the injection of a drug which causes 
lever. Infections such as gas gangrene which do not induce a febrile 
reaction do not produce these changes. He has traced the adrenalin 
into the blood vessels, whereby sympathetic nerve endings all pver 
the body will be stimulated. At the same time more sugar is poured 
into the blood, largely through thyroid activity. The oxidation of 
this augar increases heat production. It has Jong been known that 
the adrenals may show marked signs of exhaustion after a severe 
infection such as diphtheria, while the thyroid may suffer after typhoid 
feVer. Such exhaustion apjicars to be an imjwrtant factor in the 
psyehonetiinotes of convalescence. > ^ 

<; The mflwenoe of .ntttritiofiabf^^ on the apparatus is, seen in 
the way in which (i) pregnancy enlarges the thyroid and pituitary; 


(a);:vitamtne defedl» cause enlargentent of the adrenale and pituitary 
while causing some atrophy of Other endocrine glands ; (3) deficiency 
of assimilable protein m the food causes pellagra in which the 
adrenals suffer, while the sympathetic nervous system shows actual 
structural degeneratbn. While toxic and nutritional influences play 
chiefly on the glandular part of the apparatus, j)ftychic factors 
naturally act primarily on the nervous part, though ultimately both 
{xirts will become afiected, whichever is involved first. The sym- 
pathetic is the lowest level of the nervous system and retains several 
characteristically primitive features, such as peripheral ganglion 
cells, myenteric nerve nets, connector fibres lying outside the central 
nervous systern, and urgent widespread rem3un9es, rather than 
accurately localized and discriminative ones. This is in accordance 
with the evolution of the nervous system for defense, and with the 
maintenance of this primitive function by the symmthetic. Pain 
has been shown by Trotter to be the sixx:ialization of the primitive 
sensation of lower animals, and might similarly be regardeci as 
a specialization of a primitive emotion. It is to such sensiition and 
emotion that the symimthctic nervous system preliminently 
responds. Both pain and fear are apt to become intense when the 
appropriate motor response is [>revented, though they may not l>e 
appreciated when vigorous response is possible. Thus during the 
excitement of a fight neither fear nor pain may be experiencetl under 
conditions which would ordinarily induce them. In the civilized 
state the response appropriate to primitive man has often to be 
repressed. The effect of this repression may show itself cither as an 
anxiety neurosis, at the psychic level, or at the symiiathetic-endo- 
crine level in certain affections of the associated glands, and in cardiac 
or digestive neuroses. Such repressions are particularly likely to lie 
necessitated when the great instincts of self-preservation, repro- 
duction and gregarioiisncss, which relate respectively to the life of 
the individual, of the species and of the community, come into 
conflict with one another. The constant demand for adrenalin 
when symi>athetic action is increased in fear and anxiety may 
lead to exhaustion of the gland. Addison’s disease presents a clear- 
cut picture of adrt^nal deficiency in its symptoms of muscular weak- 
ness, low blood pressure, pignientatioii and vomiting. Although this 
is due to organic changes, slighter degrees of a similar condition are 
now recognized and it has been suggested that this enters into many 
war neuroses and other functional states characterized by vasomotor 
instability, low blood pressure and myasthenia. Conversely, pro- 
longed oversecretion by the adrenals must tend to raise blood pres- 
sure through the sympathetic, tending in turn to arteriosclerosis, 
with all its widespread effects. The well-known inffuence of anxiety 
in producing this condition can thus be explained. 

There is a close assiKiation between the thyroid, the reproductive 
organs and the sympathetic. The thyroid tends to enlarge at pu- 
berty, marriage and in pregnancy, while myxoedema is most apt 
to occur after the climacteric. Amenorrhoca is common even in the 
mitmr degrees of hyperthyroidism. The effect of symrxithctic irri- 
tation in producing thyroid enlargement and Graves’ aiseasc is now 
recognized. Cushing showed that if in cats he sutured the phrenic 
nerve to the cervical syrnpiithctic so that every respiration stimulated 
the latter, he could produce the symptoms of (braves’ disease. The 
influence of distressing emotions in j)roducing hyperthyroidism was 
well shown during the air-raids on London during the World War. 
Epidemics of Graves’ disease also followed the Kishinev massacres 
and the San Francisco earthquake.^ Again, if a distressing emotion 
has a matrimonial origin, it is particularly likely to induce Graves’ 
disease, for here each limb of the basic tripod is involved. The 
disease has been comi>arcd with a state of continuous fear, a descrip- 
tion which tallies with its general appearance. 

The pituitary body also shows the two-fold association with the 
reprixluctive organs and the sympathetic nervous system. The 
anterior glandular |::^rt has an effect on temperature, the growth of 
bone and skeletal tissues and the reproductive organs. The inter- 
mediate lol»e influences carbohydrate metabolism, while the secre- 
tion of the posterior lobe is mainly a stimulant to plain muscle and 
to the secretion of milk. The effect of the secretion of the posterior 
lobe on diuresis is still a matter of controversy, but it is clear that 
disease of the posterior lobe is often found in diabetes insipidus and 
that stimulation of the sympathetic nerves to the gland will cause 
polyuria. Probably hysterical polyuria is thus produced. 

It is also clear that some cases of glycosuria are of sympathetic 
nervous origin; the physiological mechanism by which this am be 
brought about has already Ixjen exfilaiiicd. Dial)etc3 is character- 
ized, like sympathetic stimulation, by an exaggerated katabolism. 
This shows its effect first on the most abundimt and most easily 
metabolised of the food-stuffs, the carbohydrates, which are also 
essential for muscular action, to which sympathetic stimulation 
should normally be a preliminary. Sympathetic stimulation induced 
by various disagreeable emotions will increase metabolism generally 
and specially lower carbohydrate tolerance. The influence of ex- 
citement and emotion in causing glycosuria is well recognized. It 
is commonest in Jews, a notoriously emotional race. Wrien stocks 
go down in New York, says Crile, diabetes goes up. Temporary 
glycosffria occurred in a number of men who merely watched a fo6t- 
balLcup-tie without participating in it. Glycoaurti has been, unV 
fprtqnate^y,. compara^^ common in young officers enir^ste^ 
with heavy rcs{X)nsibilities during the war. Singer and Clai*k have 
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recorded two cases in which there was altertiation between gly- 
cosuria and the exhibition of mental symptoms, as if the emotional 
discharge asserted itself cither at the metabolic or the psychic level 
but not at both. 

Finally, the inhibitory effect of the sympathetic on the digestive 
processes must be rememl>ered. Fear checKs the secretion of saliva, 
anger stops the secretion of gastric juice. Depressing emotions acting 
through the symfuthetic check the peristalsis of the stomach while 
closing the pyloric sphincter, thus leading to a dilatation of the 
stomach. A similar inhibition of intestinal peristalsis may occur, 
leading to intestinal stasis. This in its turn will lead to a drag on the 
sympathetic nerves in the mesentery, increasing their inhibitory 
effect. Thus a vicious circle is established and the persistent intes- 
tinal toxaemia that results may produce organic cnanges in many 
structures, including the group of endocrine glands which cooperate 
with the sym [pathetic. 

The consideration of diseases produced through the agency of the 
parasympathetic lies outside the present topic, except in so far as 
the vagUvS may overact from a loss of balance prorluccd by diminished 
sympathetic action. Suffice it to say that laryngeal spasm, asthma, 
slow or irregular action of the heart, low blood pressure, hyper- 
chlorhydria, $|xi»tic constipation and a lialality to skin disturbances 
of the vasodilator type are among the symptoms evoked. Since 
febrile reat:tion to disease is a function of the sympathetic, which is 
antagonistic to the parasympatiielic, wc find that those subjects 
with an overacting vagus do not react well to infections and, indeed, 
show an abnormal Hensitiveness to many foreign proteins. Their 
tendency to undue analxilism is sometimes indicated by their 
tendency to flabbiness of the tissues and overgrowth of lymphoid 
structures. A curious ]X)int is the occurrence of sweating, since the 
secretion of the sweat glands is under the control of the sympathetic. 
But a similar discrepjincy is seen in the action of a vagotropic drug 
such us piloalrpiii. 

In assessing the effects of the sympathetic nervous system in 
disease, it must l>e borne in mind that we have very little knowledge 
of its morbid anatomy, though a Ixiginning has been made in the 
study of pellagra. The evidence so far mainly relates to function 
and were our knowledge of its structural alterations at all comparable 
to what we know of organic changes in the spinal cord, we should be 
on firmer ground. But enough has been learned to show that the 
symi)athetic plays a large part in the regulation of the internal 
viscera, and, through the endocrine glands, in general mctaiiolism. 
'Die balance l)etween tlu^se glands determines to a large extent both 
the racial and individual characteristics. Climatic influence has a 
profound effect through the skin on the symimthetic nerves and hence 
on tlie endocrine glands. The development of jirotcctiv'c pigment is 
an important metho<l by which the sympathetic-endocrine system 
can react to this, and the unadaptibility of albinos in this respect 
is well known. Thus ifliysical environment can influence both tem- 
perament and structure, and the sympathctic-ciKlocrine system 
must have jjlayed a large part in developing the variability of man 
into different races. 

Evolved in a subconscious plane the sympathetic nervous system 
remains lor ever beyond the control of the will. 'Finime quotes an 
instance which, while apparently contradicting this, proved on 
further inquiry to .support it. This wa.s the ca.se of a man who could 
voluntarily dilate his pupils, who could cause the pilomotor muscles 
to raise the hairs on his arm, and who could at will produce the 
phenomenon of “ goose-flesh ” in variou.s parts of his body. When 
closely questioned he admitted that the effects were protfuced not 
immediately by his will, but always by the intermediation of some 
association called into lieing by him. Thus when dilating his pupils 
he always imagined himself looking far into space, under which con- 
ditions the pupil does dilate. For the goose-fle.sh effect he would 
picture to nimself his arm plunged into ice-cold water, and the 
goose-flesh apiKiared. Various associations produce autonomic 
effects without our will, and it is reasonable to infer that, if we can 
recall these associations through our will, the same autonomic effects 
will l>e produced. 

The higher centres of the brain show their influence on the lower 
chiefly in the direction of inhibition. 'Fhe highest organism is the 
mo.st self-controlled, hut the sympathetic cannot be thus controlled. 
The will can only help in so far as '' it can make our voluntary ac- 
tivities harmonize with our environment." The emotional apparatus 
remains, as McDougull \im pointed out, the most unchanging i>art 
of our nervous equipment, though the stimuli to which it responds 
may vary euormou.sly in different individuals. But once the re- 
sponse occurs, it is extraordinarily true to type. This is compre- 
hensible since the apparatus retains so many features of the primitive 
nervous system. (VV. L. B.*) 

SYNDICALISM* — ** Syndicalism ” is the name given to a form 
of socialist doctrine elaborated by, and born from the experience 
of, the members of the French syndicats or trade unions. On the 
one hand it is a body of social doctrine, or theory of social organi- 
4ation; on the other it is a plan of action for the realization of this 
Meal. Of all the social theories competing for existence it is the 
ti|lt t)urely proletarian in origin. One writer indeed has de- 


scribed it as mrkingHdass Socialism ** (h swialisme turner) 
in contradistinction to the types of socialism originated and 
propagated by mtddk-class ** intellectuals.’’ Without unduly 
stressing the importance of this fact, it may be said that syndic 
calism is that form of socialist theory which regards the trade- 
union organizations, entirely proletarian in origin and direction, 
as at once the foundations of the new society and the instruments 
by which it is to be erected. 

The syndicalist starts from the assumptions common to most 
schools of socialist thought. He affirms the inherent injustice of 
the wages system and the fundamental immorality of capital- 
ist society, which is based, in his belief, on the exploitation 
of labour. He accepts and pushes to its logical conclusion the 
Marxian dogma of the class war; he therefore affirms that soli- 
darity of interests does not, and cannot, exist as between em- 
ployer and employed, between capitalist and wage-earner. From 
these premises he draws the usual socialist conclusion, namely, 
that individual ownership of the instruments of production must 
be abolished and communal ownership and control substituted 
for it. But at this point syndicalism and socialism (as usually 
understood) part company. Whereas the orthodox socialist 
demands control by the consumers acting through the State and 
its dependent organs the municipalities, the syndicalist demand, 
until very recently, was for producers’ control, acting through the 
organizations of their own creation — the trade unions. This is the 
essential feature of syndicalist theory, that which differentiates it 
from other revolutionary schools of thought. The arguments 
usually employed by its advocates may be briefly set out. 

State organization and control of industry are, in their view, 
incompatible with true working-class emancipation. The State 
is, and must be, an instrument of class domination; it is indeed 
“ the executive committee of the capitalist class.” It exists to 
defend the interests of that class, and is consequently as much the 
enemy of labour as capital itself. To extend its powers would be 
to twine the bonds of wage slavery ever more firmly about the 
workers’ limbs. The State is, however, hopelessly wedded to an 
uncreative bureaucracy, incapable of initiative and ignorant of 
industrial technique. Its control, even if it were benevolent 
(which the syndicalist denies it could be), would necessarily be 
despotic and inefficient; the spirit of routine would combine with 
inexperience to crush out the possibility of economic progress. 
Here, as will be seen, the syndicalist endorses the ordinary in- 
dividualistic criticism of State socialism. Producers’ control, 
exercised through the syndicats^ would, on the other hand, combine 
freedom with efficiency. Every worker would participate di- 
rectly in the government of his industry; he would thus enjoy the 
substance of democracy instead of the shadow offered him by the 
bourgeois State. Moreover, the worker would be led to identify 
his personal interests with the successful conduct of the indus- 
try; he would have a pride in his work which would manifest 
itself in improved quality and greater output, thus producers’ 
control would be justified both on human and economic grounds. 

The form of social organization in which this ideal could be 
realized was, until recently, conceived somewhat as follows. The 
unit of organization would be the local syndicat. This would be 
brought into touch with the local groups by means of the Bourse 
du Travail i the present function of which is to act at once as an 
employment agency and a general centre for trade-union activi- 
ties. When all the producers were thus hnked together by the 
bourse^ the administration of the latter would be able to estimate 
the economic capacities and necessities of the region, could 
coordinate production, and, being in touch through other 
bourses with the industrial system as a whole, could arrange for 
the necessary transfer of materials and commodities, inwards 
and outwards. A species of “ economic federation ” would thus 
replace the structure of capitalist industry, with which would 
necessarily disappear the political and administrative machinery 
of the State. Two features of this Utopia need to be emphasized: 
consuniers as such were excluded from any share in industrial 
control, and a localized system of industry was envisaged. 

This latter feature was a direct reflexion of French economic 
circumstances; both industry and trade-unionism were much 
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more local in lange tlian in other and mote highly developed 
countries. But the movement towards large-scale organization 
which has so profoundly affected every aspect of economic life in 
recent years has produced a corresponding modification in 
syndicalist ideals. At the same time, it has begun to be recog- 
nized by the theorists of the movement that the consumers' 
point of view cannot wholly be disregarded. The experience of 
the World War has also had its effect. The Congress of Lyons, 
therefore, in 1919 was moving with the times when, in demanding 
the industrialized nationalization of the great services of mod- 
ern economy: land and water transport, mines, water-power, 
and credit organizations," it defined ** nationalization " as “ the 
confiding of national property to the interested parties, namely, 
the associated producers and consumers." This clearly envisages 
organization on a national scale and the participation of consu- 
mers' organizations in control. 

Syndicalist theory starts, as has been said, from the idea of a 
class war which must be waged relentlessly till a complete social 
transformation has been accomplished. The essential weapon in 
this struggle is the power of the organized workers. As the cause 
of the conflict is economic it must necessarily be fought out in the 
economic sphere. Syndicalist congresses have persistently repu- 
diated political action, and pinned their faith to a general strike as 
the grand instrument of social revolution. This reliance upon in- 
dustrial or “ direct " methods of action flows necessarily from 
the fundamental notions of syndicalism as to the nature of the 
State, and also from strictly practical considerations. Outside 
the mine or factory, workingmen hold divergent religious or 
political opinions which make effective mass action difficult, if 
not impossible. Inside, the nature of their employment gives 
them a sense of solidarity which overrides minor differences and 
bands them together in the syndicat for common defence; to 
persuade them to pass from the defensive to the offensive is the 
syndicalist's task, and in the accomplishment of this political 
labels and controversies would be a hindrance. Moreover, the 
political party is not, and cannot be, a class organization. The 
Socialist parties swarm with men of middle-class origin whose 
only bond with the workers is the slender one of opinion. In any 
event, the political party is an inefficient instrument for revolu- 
tion; it can only operate effectively at electoral periods, and even 
then the mass of voters do nothing more than cast a ballot and 
return to their customary apathy for a term of years. Political 
action does nothing to rouse them from that apathy, to inspire 
them with revolutionary Han^ to train them to initiative and 
independent thought. On the contrary, it asks for nothing better 
than docile followers of self-constituted leaders. The strike, 
therefore, is the characteristic syndicalist weapon. However 
limited in its scope and object, it is an educative experience; 
successful, it inspires the workers with a sense of power; unsuc- 
cessful, it impresses upon them the servility of their lot and the 
necessity for better organization and wider aims. 1'hus every 
strike is a preparation for the revolutionary day," when the 
workers, or a fighting minority of them (for syndicalism repudi- 
ates as bourgeois the dogma of the sacredness of majority rule), 
sliall seize the instruments of production by an " expropriatory " 
strike. In the meantime, they are working out from day to day, 
in the ordinary course of their employment, the ethics and the 
jurisprudence of the new social order. 

The strike, of course, is not the only weapon in the syndicalist 
armoury. Various other means of waging the class war, known 
collectively as sabotage, are both preached and practised. These 
range from bad or slow work to the grbve perUe (destruction of 
goods or machinery) and the chasse am renards (assaults on 
“ blacklegs " or jaunes). It is fair to say that many syndicalist 
leaders criticize these methods as destructive of the worker's 
moral and technical competence. 

Syndicalism is essentially French in origin and reflects French 
working-class experience and conditions of life; nevertheless the 
history of Great Britain shows interesting foreshadowings of it. 
The idea of industrial self-government by the producers attracted 
fora time the mobile mind of Robert Owen; and the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union of 1834 was an attempt 


to realize it in practice. James Morrison, ii young self-taiight 
operative builder, seems to have originated the syndicalist con- 
ception of class antagonism on the part of the working-classes 
(see Max Beer, History of BrUish Socialism). The Building 
Trades Union had developed the same notion in the previous 
year (S. and B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism). The plan 
of a general strike — originated by one Benbow — for a time, under 
the strange title of the “ Sacred Mouth," made part of Chartist 
propaganda. There is no evidence, however, that these projects 
had any echo on the European continent. The syndicalist idea, 
as understood in France, may be said to have originated in the 
discussions of the International Working Men's Association. A 
French delegate to the Congress of Basle in i860, for instance, 
prophesied that " the grouping of different trades in the city 
will form the commune of the future " when government will be 
replaced by federated councils of syttdicais and by a committee 
of their respective delegates regulating the relations of labour — 
this taking the place of politics " (Levine, Syndicalism in 
France). The collapse of trade-unionism in France after the 
sanguinary suppression of the Communalist insurrection in 1871 
had as a necessary consequence the submergence of these ideals 
for a considerable period, and only a combination of favouring 
circumstances brought them once more to light. Among these 
the discontent of the organized workers with Socialist politics, 
and the anarchist propaganda of a general strike, may be partic- 
ularly mentioned. These influences manifested themselves with 
increasing strength during the 'nineties in the two great labour 
organizations of the period — the General Confederation of La- 
bour (or ‘‘ C.G.T." under its French initials) and the Federation 
of Bourses du Travail. The secretary of this latter organization, 
Pelloutier, did more perhaps than any other individual to work 
out the characteristic doctrines of syndicalism and spread them 
among his fellow-workers. When these two bodies joined forces 
in 1902, trade-unionism in general and syndicalism in particular 
received an immense accession of strength, and the doctrine subse- 
quently remained — in spite of the efforts of political socialists to 
capture the syndicats for their own purj'joses — the characteristic 
expression of French revolutionary idealism. 

As such, it has inevitably received much attention from obser- 
vers and writers drawn from other social classes. Of these the 
best known is Georges Sorel, but it is a complete error to suppose 
that he was the originator of syndicalism, or that he has had much 
influence on working-class opinion. The difficult form of his 
writings, with their frequent obscurity and lack of contiiniity, 
would alone have made this impossible. Sorel’s adaptation of the 
Bergsonian doctrine of the ilan vital " to syndicalist purposes, 
and his theory of " social myths " (of which the general strike is 
one), have had considerable influence upon intellectual circles, 
but have affected no more than a fringe of working-class readers. 

Syndicalist doctrine has had considerable influence outside 
France. In the United States, a movement of somewhat similar 
character arose with the organization of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. The Chicago Convention of the I.W.W. in 1905 
drew up a declaration, the preamble of which affirmed the reality 
of the class struggle, embodied the theory of social organization 
which this involves and further made a plan for the realization of 
this ideal i'— 

I'he unit of organization industrially is the workshop or Yard 
Committee, wherein the workers are organized as workers, irres- 
pective of craft, grade, or sex. These Committees are coonlinated 
by the formation of Works or Plant (committees, composed of dele- 
Mtes from each Workshop or 'V'ard (Committee. The Plant or Works 
Committees are coordinated by delegates from each of these Com- 
mittees, in a village, town, city, or district, forming a Workers' 
Council, in which there are also delegates from the residential com- 
mittees, these latter being the units of the social aspects of the 
organization,” 

The above scheme differs very little from the general theory 
of syndicalism in France, and presents a simple parallel to the 
shop-stewards' movement in Great Britain, which indeed was 
based upon it. The influence of thel.W.W., it may be noted, was 
largely confined to the alien immigrant workers: it never pene- 
trated the American Federation of Labor to any serious degree. 
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The influence* of these ideas on the tradef union movement in 
Cvreat Britain and Ireland has. been, very pronounced, though 
;thcy have taken a different direction, modified by the traditional, 
oonservalivo instinct of the British working-class. In Great 
Britain the real cause of the permeation of certain utimns by 
syndicalist ideas was the absorption of trade-union leaders in 
administration or in politics, which caused them to lose touch 
with the rank and fik. Eepecially is this the case with regard to 
V the miners, the railwaymen’s unions and the engineers. 

Daniel Del^^n was a leader of the Socialist Labour party in the 
United States from i8do onwards, and his writings influenced 
British socialist thought, particularly in the Clyde and in the 
mining valleys of S. Wales. Though not a syndicalist in the 
strict isense, he advocated organisation by industry and the 
genernl strike. It is significant that 1903 saw in England the 
secession of the Socialist Labour party from the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. After that date, in addition to the growing 
educational influence of the Independent Labour party (though 
this was never syndicalist), was seen the promotion of the Work- 
ers’ Socialist Federation, the British Socialist party (in the post- 
. war period) and the Communist League, all of which advocated 
practicaUy the same structure of organization and policy. They 
all agreed in a lack of faith in political action, though not always 
refusing to utilize it, but their real poUtik was industrial action. 
After the Russian Revolution of 191 7, they secured greater promi- 
nence; they became the stormy petrels of the labour world 
in Great Britain, and their effect on the political action of the 
Labour party was seen in the Council of Action in Aug. 1920. 

In England, between 1900 and 1940, there was a growing 
dissatisfaction among the rank and file with political action, 
despite the fact that the influence of the Labour party in the 
House of Commons secured the trade-union movement freedom 
of industrial and political action by the Trades Disputes Act of 
1906 and the Trade Union Act of 1913 to a greater degree than 
ever before, it was felt by the far-sighted among the rank and file 
that a speeding up was necessary, and State collectivism as a way 
out towards industrial democracy was discredited. James 
Connolly, the Irish Labour leader who was executed after the 
Easter rising in Ireland in 1916, started a similar organization to 
that of Daniel DeLeon on the Clyde in 1905. In his pamphlet 
Socialism made Easy he enunciated the syndicalist principles 

that they who rule industrially will rule politically,” and that 
“ the functions of Industrial Unionism is to build up an industrial 
republic inside the shell of the political state, in order that when 
the mdustrial republic is fully organized it may crack the shell of 
the political state and step into its place in the scheme of the uni- 
verse.” Tom Mann, while in France and Australia, which had im- 
ported the ideas of the I.W.W. from America, was also jrowcrfully 
influenced by the same theories, while on the Rand, in S. Africa, a 
small but very influential group of leaders was working out the 
structure, forms and policy of a movement similar in character. In 
1910 Tom Mann preached the new faith in all the big industrial 
centres and rapidly won many followers. Workmen had refused to 
follow their orthodox leaders from about 1908, as they felt that 
the trade union of the old Liberal-Labour school was behind the 
times. The Plcbs League was founded by a group of labour 
students in Ruskin College, Oxford, about the same time, and 
in IQ09 these seceded from Ruskin College and founded first 
a labour college in Oxford and then moved to London as the 
Central Labour College, financed by the S. Wales miners and 
the railwaymen. This educational movement organized classes ; 
in every mining area in S. Wales, led by tutors from these 
two colleges, and influenced largely by the new ideas. A 
similar movement took place on the Clyde, in the great ship- i 
building centres like Barrow, Birkenhead, and Pembroke Dock, j 
and also in inland engineering centres like Coventry and Shef- i 
field. Then followed the railway strike of 1911 and the great j 
coal strike of 1912, It is quite clear that the National Union of i 
Railwaymen and the Miners* Federation of Great Britain became | 
organized as two of the most powerful unions in consequence of { 
the new thought, nol because their leaders had adopted syndi- I 
Mlhmt in the Iona taught by Deleon and the French group of 


thinkers^ but because they adapted it in the peculiar British way; 
they mii4e it practical and definite; they shaped it in alliance 
with the .political and trade^uiuon structure eff Britain, They 
disagreed with the syndicalist view of the State, but they recog^ 
nized the driving power of the theories that stated that political 
power is a reflex of industrial power.” The transport workers 
soon had a similar federation, and after the strikes of 19x1 and 
1912, and the Irish transport workers* strike of 1913, the Triple 
Alliance (of railwaymen, transport workers, and miners) was 
formed in 1915. The failure of this last to function during the 
miners* strike in the spring of 1921 discredited direct action,'* 
and the British labour movement swung back towards constitu- 
tional and parliamentary methods. 

See J. A. Estey, Revolutionary SyndicaUsm L. Levine, 

Syndicalism in France (2nd ed. 1014); G. D. H. Cole, Sdf -Govern*- 
ment in Industry (3rd cd. 1018), The World of Labour (1919), Labour 
in the Commonwealth (1919;, Introduction to Trade Unwnism (19*8); 
S. and B. History of Trade Unionism (1920); H. Lagardelle, 

Le socialisme ouvrier (1911); J. R. Macdonald, Syndicalism (1912); 
lohn Spargo, Syndicalism^ Industrial Unionism and Socialism (1920) ; 
Bertrand Russell, Principles of Social Reconstruction (6th ed. X920),; 
Arthur Gleason, What the workers Want (ij2o); The Industrial 
Council for the Buildinr Industry iqtq (Carton Foundation) ;G. D. H. 
Cole, Guild Socialism Restated (1920); J. Graham Brooke, American 
Syndicalism (1913); P. F. Brissenden, The /. W. W, (1919); James 
Connolly, Socialism made Easy (1905); N. Ablett, The Miners' next 
Step (1912); A Plan for the Democratic Control of the Mining Indus- 
try (South Wales Socialist Society, 1919); J. T. Murphy, The 
Workers' Committee (1918). (S. H.; J. M. R.) 

SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON (1871-1909), Irish dramatic 
author, came of an Anglo-Irish family, which had contributed 
several bishops to the Irish church. He was born near Dublin 
April 16 1871. A delicate child, he was left much to himself, 
and as a youthful member of the Dublin Naturalists* Field Club 
took long rambles over the Dublin and Wicklow hiUs. At Trinity 
College, where he graduated in 1892, he obtained prizes in Irish 
and Hebrew, and he knew something of several modern languages. 
At this period his chief interest was in music and he gained 
a scholarship in counterpoint and harmony in the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music. A sonnet, moreover, contributed to Kot- 
tabos, shows not a little of the accomplishment of verse, as weff 
as his innate passion for primitive things. During the next 
few years (1893-8), Synge travelled in Germany, Austria, Italy, 
finally making Paris his headquarters. He managed to spend a 
third of the year in Paris, a third in the W. of Ireland, and a 
third in London or Dublin. W. B. Yeats found him in Paris 
(xSqS) preoccupied with theories of language and literature, and 
advised him to return to Ireland. He went to the Aran Is*, 
where he shared the life of the islanders, and he gave an account 
of it in a scries of sketches afterwards collected in the volume, 
llie Aran Islafuls (1907). In these and other sketches of the 
same period he had not quite shaken off the obsession of ** styl- 
ism,” and still had a wish ” to do for the W. of Ireland what 
Pierre Loti had done for the Bretons.” CUfadually, however, 
Ireland got hold of him, and, turning to the dramatization of 
incidents in the life he now knew intimately, he began to 
elaborate, partly from his note-books and partly from the writings 
of Lady Gregory and Dr. Douglas Hyde, that richly imaginative 
though largely artificial dialect of Anglo-Irish which he carried 
to its furthest capacities. The Abbey theatre was opened 
towards the close of 1904, with Synge as one of the directors. 
He had already produced two one-act plays, In the Shadow of 
the Glen and Riders to the Sea (1903), of which the first had ac- 
quired some notoriety for the author as an affront to Irish morals; 
he had also written a farcical play, The Tinker's Wedding^ 
which proved a failure when acted (1909) after his death. The 
beautiful three-act play, The Well of the Saints ^ produced before 
a few dozen people in the early months of the Abbey (1905), 
was regarded as a new affront; and in Jan. 1907, rumour having 
got about of its subject matter, the performance of The Playboy 
of the Western World was interrupted by an organized disturbance 
which continued night after night for a week. This affair, when 
the merits of the play came to be known, made the fame of the 
Abbey theatre. Synge’s health was now shattered, and with 
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in prospect he worked bis fine pley Dmrdr^ ike 
Sanows, aU but completing it before the end cttme on March a4 
1909. Just before he had collected his curious Poems (1909), 

Synge appeared at a i>eculiar moment in the development of 
Irish literature^ which had begun to address a largely increased 
public, blended of the two main elements of the population. By 
descent and culture he was of the Anglo-Irish stock, and he really 
saw the Irish subject matter in the detached spirit of an artist. 
It was probably sometliing like this that part of his audience 
detected in the Playboy, and it caused his work for a while 
to be rejected in his own country. I'irae, however, has already | 
proved the depth of Synge’s insight into the soul of peasant 
Ireland. The Playboy is by general consent his masterpiece. 
In this play, the fantastically rich imagery of his dialogue, which j 
elsewhere has often a somewhat monotonous effect, has full 
dramatic justification; the play has even, like Hamlet, the 
supreme mark of vitality, that it conveys the suggestion of a 
permanent human enigma. There are good critics, however, 
who assign the highest place among his works to Dcirdre. 

A collected edition of Synge’s works, in four volumes, was published 
in 1910. In John MUlingion Synge and the Irish Theatre (1913), M. 
Maurice Bourgeois has given, in great detail, an account of his life 
and writings; and there is a critical study of him by P. P. Ilowe 
(1912). (W. K. M.) 

SYRIA {see 26.305), — The greater part of the decade 1911-21 
was a period of depression and distress in Syria, which, in common 
with the rest of the Ottoman Empire of which it then formed 
part, suffered from the interruption of commerce and the war- 
time exactions consequent upon the Italo-Turkish, the Balkan 
and the World Wars in an almost unbroken succession from 1911 
until 1918. Although only for a brief time an actual theatre of 
hostilities, Syria, which had escaped with a slight bombardment 
of Beirut in Feb. 1912 during which a Turkish gun- boat was 
sunk in the harbour by an Italian squadron, was particularly 
exposed to military requisitions and exactions. 

Even before the entry of Turkey into the World War involved 
the Levant ports in a fresh blockade (Nov. 1914) the coastal 
population had begun to migrate inland from fear of enemy 
landings, and the whole country was disorganized by the pressure 
of refugees on the one hand and of the military preparations for 
an invasion of Egypt on the other, while the civU population 
was much excited by the shameless propaganda conducted by 
German agents who sought to inflame Moslem prejudice against 
Christians all over the country. The Minister of Marine, Ahmad 
Jemal Pasha, who was also in command of the IV. Army and 
governor-general, conducted the government of the province in 
such a way as to give rise during a long period to the suspicion 
that he aimed at imitating Mehemet Ali in founding for himself 
a semi-independent viceroyalty; and his autocratic exactions 
and high-handed measures did much to pave the way for the final 
revolt against Turkish authority, which caused its collapse 
when the battles in Palestine in Sept. 1918 had broken the front. 

In the subsequent operations Syria was overrun rather than 
conquered. Damascus fell to the British and Arabs on Oct. i, 
Tyre was taken by the British on Oct. 4, Beirut was seized by a 
French squadron on Oct. 5 and occupied on Oct. 7 by British 
troops, which took Homs on Oct. 16, Tripoli (Tarabulus) on 
Oct. 18, Hama on Oct. 21, while the Arabs took Aleppo on Oct. 
2$ and the French occupied Alexandretta on Nov. 10. 

Immediately after the liberation of Syria Gen. Allenby set up 
an administration of Occupied Ezicmy Territory in accordance 
with ^‘the Laws and Usages of War” laid down by international 
agreements embodied in the Hague Convention. In order to 
comply as far as possible with the divergent policies to which 
the British Government had committed itself he confided those 
areas which had been liberated chiefly by Arab troops to “ O.E. 
T.A. East,” with Arab administrators under a chief administra- 
tor at Damascus — ’Ali Riza Pasha er Rikabi, while the Lebanon, 
the littoral N. of the Ladder of Tyre, and as far as Bab Yunis N. 
of Alexandretta, was under Col. P. de Pi6pape as chief admin- 
istrator O.E. T.A. North in Beirut with French officers. Later, 
when Cilicia was occupied in conformity with the Armistice 


which came into effect on Nov* i Q.E*T.A. in Beirut became 
O.E.T.A. West and Cilicia was controlled by a new O.E.T.A. 
North under the French Col. Br^mond. 

From the very first the French had considerable difliculties 
to face, as Arab Nationalism and the idea of Syrian independence 
based upon the doctrine of self-determination both greatly 
influenced the civil population, which was, moreover, puzzled 
in that French officers were engaged in administering the country 
on French lines and conducting a French propaganda, when it 
was notorious that British troops had liberated the country and 
were still occupying a great part of it, and that the Arab admin- 
istration in Damascus was anxious to lean on the British alliance 
and to ignore as far as possible the existence of the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement which had divided the «ountry into arbitrarily 
defined spheres of influence regardless of the claims of the Arabs. 
Colonel de Piepape was, moreover, much hampered by the limited 
selection of French officers from whom he had to pick his 
administrators. Furthermore, Syria being a comparatively rich 
and civilized part of the Ottoman Empire and inhabited almost 
entirely by non-Turks had been particularly exposed to the 
exactions of the Turkish army and Government, and her popula- 
tion had been greatly exhausted by military conscription, 
political dei>ortations, voluntary flight of refugees and by the 
ravages of locusts, starvation and disease. Yet Syria was unable 
to benefit to any great degree from the presence of the British 
army, as had Palestine; few military roads were made — except 
the remarkable rock-cut carriage-way across the face of the 
Ladder of Tyre (Ras en Naqura) which was made by Sir Valentine 
Fane’s 7th Indian Div. — little local labour was employed, and 
charitable contributions for the help of the civil population of 
Syria were the less readily forthcoming as it had none of the 
religious and sentimental glamour attaching to the Holy Land. 

With the withdrawal of the British Army of Occupation from 
O.E.T.A. North and West which began on Nov. 4 1919 and 
ended on Jan. 10 1920 the difliculties of the French were greatly 
enhanced, as their own troops were hardly numerous enough to 
cope with the forces of disorder which began to raise their heads 
almost immediately. Attempts to enforce French authority 
were met with armed resistance. Certain of their agents played 
them false, and both in Cilicia and Syria Gen. Gouraud, who 
had become High Commissioner in Beirut in Oct. 1919, had to 
cope at once with Turkish Nationalist plots directed from 
Angora, panislamic agitation, anti-Armenian traditional hatred 
and Syrian and Arab Nationalism. Active troubles soon began, 
the Damascus administration, now controlled by the Emir 
Faisal, had little real authority over the semi-independent tribes 
which were plentifully suf)plied with rifles, either i.ssued to them 
for war against the Turks, or captured weapons, and it was itself 
harassed by the conflicting policies of the Syrian extremists who 
resented the presence of the Arab ” Patriarchal ists ” from the 
desert, and of the Hejaz Arabs who maintained that Syria was but 
a province conquered by them in war and lawfully at their 
dis^sal. The Emir had, moreover, to keep the peace with his 
French and British allies in the face of a growing anti-European 
spirit which was hostile to the French schemes for controlling 
Syria and indignant at the British attitude towards the Jews, 
while Syrian Nationalists resented the partition of the country 
between two foreign Powers and inclined towards anybody — even 
the once hated Turks — who offered hopes of driving the Euro* 
peans into the sea. 

Baalbek was the scene of the first fighting between the 
French and Arabs — ^at Christmas 1919. In Jan. 1920 the French 
were attacked near Quneitera and in the Merj lyun. Later 
in the month their troops were engaged in the Lalakia (Ladigiye) 
district, and while they were able to recover Baalbek before the 
end of Jan. their, 4 garrison at Alexandretta was attacked in Feb. 
On March i the Jewish colony at Tell Hai, near MetuUa, in what 
was then the French sector of Upper Galilee, was raided by 
Arabs. On March 8 the Syrian National Congress, sitting in Da- 
ma.scus, under the influence of impatient extremists, proclaimed 
the Emir Faisal as King of Syria, and placed him in an extreme- 
ly difficult diplomatic position. In the lace of the extremists he 
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was unable to hold back, and be organised a Syrian Cabinet 
under Riza Pasha and did his best to enforce discipline through- 
out his dominions where compulsory military service had been 
reintroduced on Dec. ai 1919. The authority of Damascus was, 
however, unable to restrain the outbreak of Arab Nationalist 
enthusiasm which the formation of the kingdom of Syria aroused. 
Antioch was taken from its small French garrison on March 20, 
there was anti-European trouble from the Amanus to Jerusalem 
(see Palestine), and Arab officers entered into renewed relations 
with the Nationalist Turks of Angora. As early as Dec. ri 1919 
Ramadhan ibn Shalash, the Arab governor of Raqqa, instigated 
by Angora, had made common cause with a Kurdish freebooter, 
Ibrahim Pasha Milli, and had attacked Deir ez Zor, from which, 
although in the French ^sphere of influence, the British had not 
yet withdrawn. The Emir Faisal immediately dismissed Ramad- 
han, but he became contumacious, declined any longer to 
recognize the authority of Damascus and openly adhered to the 
Nationalist Turks. His Arab successor in Raqqa, Maulud Pasha, 
was equally disloyal, and throughout the summer disturbances 
in both French and British areas were actively fomented by him 
and other disobedient adherents of the Damascus Government. 

More vigorous steps were taken by the Nationalist Turks 
of Angora. Not content with conducting a campaign of ex- 
termihation against the Armenians in Cilicia where the French 
were not strong enough militarily to occupy the whole province 
in the face of the formidable Turkish forces operating against 
them and the Armenians, the Government of Angora invaded 
northern S3rria itself. Ain tab was attacked in strength on April i 

1920. It was relieved by a French column with some difhculty 
on April 15-16, but, when the relieving troops were withdrawn 
on April 28, the siege was resumed on April 30. It was relieved a 
second time on May 22, and an armistice was concluded on May 
29 by which the French evacuated the citadel and established 
themselves in a fresh position. They were again attacked by the 
Turks and relieved for a third time on Aug. ii. This time the 
French were strong enough to attack in their turn, although un- 
able entirely to invest the Turks, who had occupied the citadel as 
part of their position. After long-drawn operations, during which 
the Turkish mines in one of the piers of the great bridge of the 
Bagdad railway over the Euphrates at Jcrablus were exploded 
by lightning and two spans of the bridge wrecked, the French 
were successful, and Aintab was once more made safe on Feb. 10 

1921. During this period its pop. is supposed to have decreased 
by some two-thirds to 25,000, Nor were the disturbances in 
the N. confined to the Aintab area, apart from the campaign 
in Cilicia. Nationalist Turks and Syrians at the beginning of 
Dec. raided as far S. as Jcbcle on the coast 14 m. S. of Latakia, 
and farther E. a force of Nationalist Turks established themselves 
near the newly fixed boundary between Syria and Mesopotamia 
and tried to stir up unrest among the desert tribes. 

In the S. the existence of an independent state at Damascus 
with Nationalist aspirations to alisorb all Syria and the Lebanon, 
and unwilling to admit French influence or recognize any FrCilch 
mandate, was likely to prove an uneasy neighbour — the more 
so as the Emir Faisal had declined on two occasions (March 27 
and May 8) to repair to Paris at the invitation of the Allies to 
explain the situation. The Emir maintained that it was only by 
remaining at Damascus that he could hope to restrain the more 
extreme Nationalists from launching a wholesale attack upon 
French territory. As soon, therefore, as Gen. Gouraud had an 
adequate force at his command with which to enforce the 
authority given to France as Mandatory for Syria on behalf of the 
League of Nations, he made ready to impose it upon Damascus, 
when in June 1920 the Emir Faisal was beset by difficulties. 
Himself one of the Ashraf, a son of the King of the Hejaz, he 
found it increasingly difficult to restrain the Nationalist Syrians, 
the pro-Turk panislamists and the Patriarchalist tribesmen 
who were traditionally hostile to any authority which sought to 
stand between them and their prey in the cultivated lands. In 
June the Cabinet of Riza Pasha fell, largely on the question 
of the relations between Syria and the Europeans — particularly 
the French, and Hashini Bey Attassi took office. At that time 


in the discussions of the budget in the French Chamberit appeared 
that France, while proposmg to allot some £3,700,000 for the 
expenses of the High Commissionership of Syria and some 
£440,000 for propaganda to be directed against the extremist 
doctrines of those opposed to her rule, was ready to grant a 
subvention of £800,000 to the Emir Faisal provided that he co- 
operated whole-heartedly in the execution of the Mandate. 
The Emir was, however, in no position to do so, owing to the 
intractability of the Nationalist leaders who threatened to depose 
or murder him if he ventured to abate in any way from the extreme 
of their ambitions, wholly incompatible with any foreign Mandate. 
At the same time the economic situation of Syria was bad, and the 
taxes were extremely high — ^for example, the camel tax in Syria 
was ££3 (£3 IS. 6d.) per beast as against 1 rupee (is. 4d.) per 
beast in Mesopotamia, and the sheep tax was 36 P.T. (78.) 
against 8 annas (8d.) — and were, moreover, farmed, owing to the 
absence of the necessary fiscal machinery for ensuring official 
coDection. Thus the Emir’s Government was regarded with sus- 
picion by the Nationalists and those who were opposed to any 
accommodation with France, or indeed any European Power. 

On July 14 1920 Gen. Gouraud informed the Emir that French 
authority was to be enforced and that he would assume control 
of the Syrian railways — hitherto run by the Arab administration, 
parts of which had not been working since January. This in- 
timation was none too soon, as it was known that the Arab general, 
Rushdi Bey, in command of the 3rd Arab Div. and governor of 
Aleppo, who had formerly been in the Ottoman service, was in 
active communication with the Nationalist Turks of Angora for 
the purpose of arranging joint operations against the French. 
Almost at the same time Gen. Gouraud found it necessary to 
arrest nine members of the Administrative Council of the Lebanon, 
apparently for conspiring with Syrian Nationalists to make it 
impossible for France to exercise her Mandate. 

The Emir Faisal was willing to comply with Gen. Gouraud’s 
wishes, but the Syrian Nationalists, miscalculating their strength, 
opposed the advance of Gen. Goybet’s column which was sent 
to occupy Damascus. They even attacked the Emir Faisal, 
delayed the final mc.ssage of submission sent by the Emir and 
his Cabinet to Gen. Goybet, and by ill-judged hostilities com- 
pelled the French to defeat them smartly at Khan Meiselun 
on the road through the mountains N.W. of Damascus on 
July 24, and to enter that city next day as conquerors rather 
than as protecting allies, thus bringing about the downfall of the 
Emir, whom the French held responsible for the resistance of the 
Nationalists although it had been offered in defiance of his 
authority and policy. The Emir's last Cabinet fell with him, 
and the French, who inflicted a fine of £8500,000 (10,000,000 
frs.) upon the country, caused a new administration to be formed 
under 'Ala ed Din er Rubi, while the Emir Faisal and his family 
withdrew from Damascus on July 28, going to Haifa, where he 
remained until Aug. 4, when he left for Europe. 

The suppression of the Nationalists at Damascus did not 
immediately bring peace to the country, as the French were unable 
adequately to control the Hauran, and on Aug. 20 Bedouin 
raiders stopped a train at Khirbet el Ghazali on the Hejaz 
railway and murdered the Syrian prime minister 'Ala ed Din er 
Rubi, Ata el Ayyubi, the Minister of the Interior, and 'Abdur- 
rahman Yusuf, President of the Council of State; for some 
time afterwards railway communication was hazardous in that 
area, and trains were generally protected by a guard of soldiers 
in armoured trucks at either end. 

On Sept. I 1920 Beirut became an autonomous district of 
the Greater Lebanon (Grand Liban), which was enlarged from its 
former extent under the Turks so as to embrace all Biqa' or the 
Coelesyria composed of the Turkish kazas of Hasbeya Rasheya, 
Biqa* and Baalbek (which, originally allotted to ** O.E.T.A, 
West,” were left to the administration of O.E.T.A. East by 
Gen. Allenby as having been largely liberated by Arab troops), 
and the coast territories between Palestine and the Nahr 'Akkar; 
and next day the former Turkish sanjak of Latakia and the north- 
ern parts of that of Tripoli were formed into a new administrative 
area of Alawiya (TerrUoire des Alaouites), In the N. the Turkish 
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sanjaks of Alexandretta, Deir ez 2 iar and Aleppo, wore united 
(Sept. I 1920) to form the “Government of Aleppo,” which 
thus extended to the Khabur, beyond which the country was 
under the administration of the French ofheer commanding in 
the Confins MUitaires; and by the end of the year the caravan 
route over the Beilan Pass above Alexandretta was so far cleared 
of Turkish raiders and Arab marauders that civilian trafi&c began 
to be resumed. In the S. however the Hauran was still disturbed, 
and in March 1921 a party of Arab raiders blew up bridges on the 
Hejaz railway over the Yarmuk and to the N. of Dera, while the 
Syrian Nationalists were reported to be active in that sector of 
the British sphere beyond the Jordan which stUl formed part of 
the Emir FaisaFs dominions but was not in any way subject to 
British authority. In April however this danger was abated, as 
the Emir’s elder brother, the Emir ’ Abdalla, arrived in 'Amman 
and restored order throughout the area of the ancient kingdom 
of Kerak in cooperation with the British. 

Frontiers, — On Dec. 2^ 1920 the frontiers towards Mesopotamia 
and Palestine were fixed in such a way as to retain the whole of the 
Litani-Leontes watershed with puneitera in French mandated ter- 
ritory, and providing for the joint Anglo-French use of the railway 
between Semakh and Nasib, although the line itself remains in French 
territory. On the side of Arabia the frontier runs from Nasib to 
Imtar and thence in a straight line to Abu Kemal on the Euphrates. 

In March 1921 Gen. (iouraud, when in London for the Near 
Eastern Conference, took advantage of the presence of the represen- 
tative of the Nationalist Turkish administration at Angora, Bckir 
Sami Bey, to conclude an agreement, in virtue of which the French 
withdrew from the whole of Cilicia, and adopted as the northern 
frontier of their iwrian mandated territory a line running from Payas 
on the coast N. of Alexandretta to Choban (Bey) on the Bagdad 
railway, and thence along the railway to Nisibin, whence it runs to 
the Tigris and down that river as far as the frontier of Mesopotamia 
near Jeziret ibn *Omar, thus restoring Killiz, Aintab and Urfa 
(Edessa) with an area of 22,500 aq. km. and an estimated pop. of 
some 640,000, to the Turks. 

On March 4 1921 the formation of an autonomous Druse (Druz) 
State, comprising the Jebel ed Druz in the Ilauran, to be under 
French supervision but independent of Damascus, was announced. 

Area and Population. — Thus the area comprLsed in Syria as de- 
fined by the boundary agreements of Dec. 1920 and March 1921 is 
divideif into the Greater Lebanon (Grand Lthan), Damascus, Jebel 
ed Druz, Alawiya, Alepjio and the military territory. 

Although no exact census hatl been taken in Syria the following 
figures are supplied by the French administration: — 


I. 


(a) 

W 

S 


II. 

(a) 

(b) 


III. 

(a) 


(b) 

(c) 


Greater Lebanon (Grand Lihan ) : 


Sanjak 
South Lebanon 
Biqa' 

Mount Lebanon 
North Lebanon 
City of Tripoli 
City of Beirut 


Capital 
Sidon (Saida) 
Zahle 
Ba’abda 
Shtora | 


Area sq. km. Pop. 
2,172 132,000 

3,600 110,000 

3,000 180,000 

2,065 164,000 

18 140,000 


Total 


726,000 


Alawiya (Territoire des Alaouites ) : 

Sanjak of Latakia — composed of the kazas of Jcbele, Sahyun, 
Baniyas (Valenia), Omranie or Masyaf and the municipal 
area of Latakia. 

Sanjak of Tartus — composed of the kazas of Tartus (Tor- 
tosa) Safita, Qal 'at el Husn. 

Total area 6,200 sq. km. with a jiop. of perhaps 400,000. 
Government of Aleppo: 

Sanjak of Alexandretta, area 5,000 sq. km. divided into 
the kazas of Alexandretta pop. 26,000, Beilan pop. 20,200, 
Antioch pop. 126,900, and Harim pop. 36,700, or 209,800 
inhabitants for the sanjak. 

Sanjak of Deir cz Zor, area 30,000 sq. km. and a pop. of 

Area sq. km. Pop. 
— 144,006 

4,694 25,130 

2,437 27.752 

2.200 9,957 

3M7 5.030 

3,450 21,629 

1,800 53.598 

7.200 9,865 

1,125 36,018 


1 

Sanjak of Aleppo : 

City of Aleppo 
Kaza of jebel Sima'an 
El Bab 
'Azaz 
Membij 

Ma'aret en Nu'man 

Idlib 

Raqqa 

Jisr esh Shughr 


Total for the whole Government 


26.773 332,985 

61.773 716,785 


IV. 

(a) 


Government of Damascus: 

Sanjak of Damascus: 

Area sq. I 

Kaza of Damascus 

600 

Wadi el 'Ajam 

800 

Duma 

841 

180 

Zclxlani 

Quneitera 

2.000 

lerude 1 

Ncbk / 

12,000 


Pop. 

238,504 

16,732 


37.937 

14.155 

43.183 


29,431 


22,221 


(b) Sanjak of Hauran : 
Kaza of Hauran 
'Ezra 
Musmiye 
Bosra Shams 


(c) Sanjak of Homs; 

Kaza of Homs 
Qaryatein 
Job Jerra 

Palmyra (Tadmur) 


(d) Sanjak of Hama : 
Kaza of Hama 
Selemiye 
Hamra 


Total for whole Government 

Thus the whole of Syria contains: — 
Greater Lebanon 
Alawiya 
Aleppo 

Damascus \ 
lebel ed Druz j 
Military Territoric.s 


16,421 

402,163 

3.500 

1,318 

3.97* 

970 

29.760 
30 ,018 
14.718 
26,436 

9,760 

100,932 

4,(K)0 

4,000 

2,000 

10,000 

88,214 

6r945 

4.159 

5.340 

20,000 

104,658 

1,900 

2,500 

815 

77.205 

20,864 

5,*I5 

51.396 

98,069 

705,822 

10,855 

6,200 

61,773 

726.000 

400.000 

716.785 

51.396 

705,822 

25.700 

154.500 

155 . 9-24 

2,703,107 


The precise boundaries of the state of the Jebel ed Druz had not 
yet been settled in 1921, but it was to be detached from the sanjak 
of the Ilauran then in the Government of Damascus. 

Administrative Divisions — ()( these various administrative areas 
the Greater Lebanon is under a French Governor who appoints 
Lebanese officials to take charge of the seven departments of In- 
terior, with Gendarmerie and Police; Finance: lusticc and F*iou8 
Foundations; Public Works, Posts and Tclegrapns; Education and 
Fine Arts; Agriculture, Trade and Industry; and Public Health. 
Each of these officials is assisted by a French adviser. The sanjaks 
are administered by Lebanese rmitesarrifs with French advisers, 
assisted by local administrative commission. Pending a census of 
the population and a subsequent election a provisional aflministra- 
tive commission of 15 Lebanese members had been nominated.^ Its 
functions and powers arc analogous to those of the old Adminis- 
trative Council under the Organic statute of the Lebanon in 186^. 

In Damascus the administration is directed by a Council of State 
composed of Ministers each assisted by a French adviser. 

In Aleppo there is an Arab Governor who appoints native officials 
to take charge of the departments of Finance; Justice and Pious 
Foundations; Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs; Economic 
Services; and Gendarmerie and Militia. The Governor is assisted by 
a council and an administrative commission. The former is com- 
posed of the heads of the five departments, of heads of religious com- 
munities, of two members from each of the three sanjaks, and of the 
mayors of Aleppo, Antioch and Alexandretta. The administration 
is supervised by a French Resident appointed hy the High C'om- 
missioner, and French advisers assist the heads of departments and 
the mutesarrifs of sanjaks. 

In Alawiya a French Administrator with French heads of the 
four departments of Finance; Public Works, Posts and Telegraphs; 
Public Health; and Justice and Pious Foundations, controls the 
administration. There is an administrative commission composed 
of seven Alawiye (or Nuseiriye), two Christians, two Sunni Moslems 
and one Isma 'iliye (" Assassin ”). Each sanjak has a F'rench 
Deputy Administrator with a native mtiiesarrif as his subordinate. 

In virtue of the treaty of March 4 1921 between Gen. Gouraud 
and the religious and political chiefs of the Druses the State of the 
Jebel ed Druz in the Hauran is administered by a Druse governor 
elected by the population for four years, subject to the confirmation 
of the French High Commissioner. lie is assisted by a council, 
elected for three years, which has one session eveiy year during which 
the budget is voted, and by a permanent Administrative Commis- 
sion. French advisers assist the higher Druse officials. The local 
gendarmerie and police are recruited by voluntary enlistment. 

All these administrations, which are autonomous inter 5c, are subject 
to the general control of the French High Commissioner of Syria who 
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resides at Beirut, going into summer quarters at Aley in the Lebanon. 

Currency i-On May i iQ2o the standard currency of the pound 
Syrian (£S) was intrcHiucea to supersede the pound Egyptian (£E), 
which had been the official currency under the British ocTupation, 
and the now obsolete pound Turkish {£Y). The £S is equivalent 
to the French louts of 20 frs., formerly well known in Syria, and is 
divided into 100 piastres of 20 French centimes each. 

Railways . — During the decade ip 10-20 the railway construction in 
Syria was chiefly directed towards improving and linking up the lines 
serving the trade routes across, and little attention was paid to the 
development of a purely Syrian system for the development of the 
country. The only line which can be classed in this category is that 
between Trifioli and Homs, which was opened in June 191 1, and even 
this was chiefly useful for importing the heavier material requirctl 
for the construction of the Bagdad railway which was being built 
across the country in the north. During the World War it was taken 
up and its rails used in the extension of the Bagdad railway towards 
Nisibtn, but after the French administration had been cstaV>lished 
the line was relaid and the railway was again opened for traffic in 
filly 1921. In the same way the French Hauran railway between 
Damascus and Mezeirib was taken up and used in Palestine. 

Of the Bagdad railway, destined to link the Syrian system with 
Haidar Pasha, and perhapvS with Eurotie and Mesopotamia, the 
Adana Osmariic (02 km.) and Dorak-Yenije (2% km.) sectors in 
Cilicia were opened on April 27 191 1, the sector Bulgurlu-Ulu Kyshia 
(j8km.) in tne Taurus was opened on July 7 1911, and that from 
iTlu Kyshia to Kara Punar (52 km.) in Dec. 1912. At the same time 
the Aleppo- Mosleniiye (Miisliinie) (15 km.), Moslemiye-Raju (77 
km.), ana Moslcmiye-Jerablus (103 km.) fork was opened, and the 
branch from 'roprak Kale (on the Osmanie branch) to Alexamlretta 
(60 km.) at the foot of the Beilan Pass was opened in Nov. 1913. 
This branch was cut in several places by H. M. S. “ Doris” in 
Dec. 1914, but was reopened for traffic in 1921. During the war every 
effort was made to complete the great tunnels in the sectors Kara 
Punar-Dorak and Osmanie- Raj u, and, after being used for narrow 
gauge traffic for some months they were opened for standard gauge 
use lUst before the Armistice, and the first through train from Haidar 
Pasha reached Aleppo in Oct. 1918. Further E. the line was pushed 
forward to Nisilnn: — Jeral)lus-Tell el Abvadh (95 km.), Tell el 
Abyadh-Ras cl *Ain (87 km,), Ras el 'Ain-Nisibin (120 km.). 

Ill Dec. 1913 in return for a French loan the Porte gave a conces- 
sion for the extension of the French standard gauge railway then 
working between Aleppo and Rayak down through the Biqua’ and 
Galilee to Ludd in Palestine, but nothing came ojf it, and no steps 
were taken to start the harbour works at Jaffa, Haifa, Tripoli and 
Alexandretta for which permi-ssion was granted at the same time. 

Durinjj the war the railways of Syria were greatly strained to 
meet military requirements, damaged by hostile action, and in- 
adcipiately kept up, rolling stock became worn out and many engines 
built for coal consumption were forced to use wood. As a result 
when the French took over the control of the Syrian railways in 
J uly 1920 they found them in need of wholesale reconstruction. 

Agriculture . — The chief Syrian industry is agriculture, and it is 
estimated by the French authorities that of 1 1 ,0(X),ooo ac. availatde 
for cultivation in Aleppo. VV. of the Euphrates, only about 1,500,000 
were in 1921 under the plough. A stilliarger a.nd even less developed 
area is known to be available for agriculture E. of the river. In the 
Scinjaks of Hama and Homs and in the Bioua* the cultivable area is 
estimated at over 1,000,000 ac., while the Uamascus oasis contains 

1 .500.000 ac. of good land. 

The corn lands of the Hauran are reported to have produced 

230.000 tons of wheat in 1919-20, of which ii5,o(K) was exported to 
neighbouring districts. During the war the Haurani cultivators 
were generally able to sell their wheat to the Turks for gold, and it is 
estimated that they obtaineil ££2,01x1,000 in this way. Payments for 
animals and labour however were only in depredated paper. 

The tobacco district of Latakia in Alawiya used to produce some 

1.000 tons of tobacco annually. ^ 

The production of silk in Syria, which fell during the war to less 
than one-tenth of its former volume, began to revive in 1920, and 
the export from Beirut nearly doubled on the u8 ton.s of silk and 82 
tons of cocoons and allied materials exported in 1919. 

Before the war it was estimatea that there were some ^,000,000 
sheep, i,iXK>,ooo goats, 500, ixx) kine and 250,000 camels in Syria, 
but during the war it appears thjt the sheep and goats were reduced 
by at least 50%, the kine suffei^ed more severely, and the camels, 
which were very wastcfully used by the Turks for military purposes, 
were still further reduced m numbers, at least 40,000 having been 
lost in the Jordan valley alone in 19 

Commerce . — The trade of the port of Beirut since 1910, the last 
complete year of peace, may be summarized as follows : — 


I93.«44 

• • • • • • 


If^orts 

Tons 

Exports 

Tons 

233.297 

216,162 

50,934 

48,078 

145.054 

53.072 

193.844 

49;248 

ir8,9i7 

30,588 

64*547 

I8»547 


Exports of Syrian produce from Beirut in 1911, the las^ ipormal 
year of peace, and in 19x9, the first complete year since the Armistice, 
were as follows : — 


Wool 

Olive Oil 
Apricots 
Wine 
Gums 


1911 19x9 

Tons Tons 

5»5oo 1,521 

400 122 

233 90 

4,468 1,436 

161 7 

4t> 34 


During the first quarter of 1920 466 tons of wool were exported 
from Beirut and 248 tons from Alexandretta, which had just been 
reopened for commercial traffic. In that period 67 tons of hides were 
exported from Beirut. For 1919 the value of imports was declared 
at the Customs as follows: — 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

J une 
uly 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


£E 

59.597 

223,111 

629,614 

376.1x7 

551.737 

900,370 

1,2X3,974 

534.332 

848,570 

781,366 

1,031.477 

895.248 


££8,045,513 


It inust, however, be remembered that goods have to be declared 
at their local value, on which an 1 1 % ad valorem duty is collected. 
During 1909 prices for imported goods were unreasonably high. 

Archaeology . — Before the war extensive excavations had been 
started on the site of the ancient Carchemish, near Jcrablus, under 
the direction of D. G. Hogarth, with the aid of T. E. Lawrence and 
C. L. Woolley. These ojieratioiis, which had yielded highly satis- 
factory results after the interruption due to the war, during which 
these three archaeologists all distinguished themselves by their 
widely different seryigi^ against the Turks, were rekimed in Jan. 
1920 under Mr. WxJ^irdy, and pursued in spite of the prevalent unrest 
and the actual.hostilitics whicn went on in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. (H. P.-G.) 

SZ]|)Ui. KOLOMAN (1845-1915), Hungarian statesman, was 
borii on June 8 1845. He studied at Pest and Vienna, and in 1867 
became deputy for the district of St. Gotthard. He very quickly 
won the reputation of being remarkably well informed on eco- 
nomic and financial questions. S26II was one of Defik’s intimates, 
whose ward, the daughter of the Hungarian poet Vorbsmarty, he 
had married. In 1875 he was Finance Minister in the Cabinet of 
Koloman Tisza, and as such impiosed on himself the task of restor- 
ing the shattered credit of Hungary. In 1878 he concluded with 
Austria the first economic A usglcich. At that time the single Aus- 
trian bank was changed, in conformity with this arrangement, into 
the dualistic Austro-Hungarian bank, and S26II consolidated the 
Hungarian Rentes, and nearly succeeded in balancing the State 
finances. As he feared that this balance would again be upset by 
the occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, he resigned from the 
Cabinet, incurring thereby the displeasure of the Crown. He 
still kept his scat in Parliament, and as deputy constantly criti- 
cized the financial policy of the Tisza Cabinet. At the beginning 
of the eighties Szell founded the Hungarian Mortgage Credit 
Bank, of which he was governor until the end of his life. He 
opened entirely new sources of credit for Hungarian agriculture. 
He declined repeated offers of the portfolio of Finance. When the 
Banffy Ministry suffered a serious crisis at the end of 1898 and was 
compelled to resign in Feb. 1899, Sz61l was entrusted with the for- 
mation of a new Cabinet. By means of the Pact of Feb. 23 1899 
he restored parliamentary peace. On the basis of the so-called 
Sz6U formula the new Ausgleich with Austria until the year 1907 
was concluded after long negotiations. The most important re- 
sult of this was that Hungary attained the status of an independ- 
ent customs area, but, under the arrangement for reciprocity, 
still maintained intact the existing conditions of the Customs 
Union with Austria. In 1901, under Sz611’s Ministry, the new elec- 
tions resulted in a Liberal victory. A year later began the strug- 
gle for the reform of the national defence, and Sz^ll introduced in 
1902 the law for increasing the number of recruits, in exchange for 
which the Independent party wanted concessions to the principle 
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of nationality. The obstruction against the provision for de- 
fence lasted from the end of Jan. to April 4 1903, and resulted in 
the suspension of the constitution Ex lex'* condition). Sz 611 
fought to wear down the opposition by delay. As part of the ma- 
jority \vould not agree to this, he resigned on June 16 1903. When 
ms Successor, Count Stephen Tisza, on Nov. 18 1904 brought 
about a split in the Liberal party by forcing through Parliament 
neVr rules of procedure, Sz^ll joined Count Andrassy in the seces- 
sion from the party. Under the Coalition Cabinet of Wekerle, 
Sz^ll was chosen president of the Constitutional party. He 
tried coritinualfy, but in vain, to bridge the opposition between 
Tisza and, Andrassy. He died on Aug. t 6 1915. (E. v. W.) 

'SZ)[LA0VI, DESIDER (1840-1901), Hungarian statesman and 
jurist, was bom at Nagyvarad (Crosswardein) on April i 1840. 
He studied law at Budapest, Vienna, and in Germany, and early 
attracted attention by his articles on law and politics. As head of 
a section in the Hungarian Ministry of Justice he t ravel le<l on a 
commission from the Government to England to study there the 
conditions of the administration of justice, of which he had a 
knowledge then equalled by few. Brought up wholly in Liberal 


ideas, Szilagyi took a conspicuous part in the codification work of 
the Ministry of Justice. Deputy in 1871, professor of public law 
and politics at Budapest University in 1874, he was in 1877 one of 
the leaders of the Opposition, which, however, he left in 1886. In 
1887 he was returned to Parliament by Pozaony (Pressbuig) as an 
independent member. He became Minister of Justice in 7;88 q , 
From this time to 1894 he directed his efforts principally towards 
a radical reform of the whole administration of the courts. In 
1894 he took a conspicuous part in ecclesiastical legislation, with 
which his name is i:)ermanently connected. Article XXXI. of the 
Law of Civil Marriage, and articles XXXIL and XXXIII. on the 
religion of the children and on Stale registration, were the result 
of his active cobperation. After the appointment of Baron Banffy, 
the former president of the Hungarian House of Deputies, as 
prime minister, Szilagyi was elected president of the House on 
Jan. 21 1805, which office he retaine<l untO 1899. A man of ex- 
tensive knowledge, spotless character and wide vision, and a 
brilliant orator, he wa.s one of the most considerable of the Hunga- 
rian statesmen of his day. He died on July 3 190X. 

See Ssilafyi's Speeches (4 vols., in Hungarian, Ed. Payer). 

(E. V. W.) 
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TACNA-ARICA QUESTION— TACTICS 


T ACNA«ARICA question. — Among longnstanding dis- 
putes between states^ the question of Tacna-Arica, be- 
tween Chile and Peru, still remained unsolved in igai. 
Its history can be summarbsed as follows. 

The Treaty of Ancon, which, ratified on March 28 1884, put 
an end to the war of 1870 between Chile and Peru, was carried 
out in its entirety with the single exception of Clause 3, 
dealing with the fate of the provinces of Tacna and Arica. In 
1881, when Peru first sued for peace, Chile, with an eye to the 
future safety of her frontiers, demanded the cession of three 
Peruvian provinces: TarapaefL, Tacna and Arica. The Peruvian 
Government made no difficulty about the first-named, which 
passed definitely into Chile’s possession; but they refused to 
consider the cession of the relatively valueless provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, on the ground that public opinion in Peru 
would never suffer it. To smooth the way for them Chile offered 
to purchase the territory in question for the sum, or equivalent, 
of ten million Peruvian soles, but the offer was rejected. The 
war therefore continued until 1882, when Chile succeeded in 
occupying the Peruvian capital. Chile again made the cession 
of 1 acna and Arica a sine qua non for the signing of the peace 
treaty. The Peruvian Government’s chief concern was to find 
a way of acceding without grievously wounding the national 
sentiment. Examples were not lacking in recent European 
diplomacy of a means of effecting this; France, especially, had 
had recourse to an expedient wherewith to save appearances and 
mask important transfers of territory, namely, Nice and Savoy 
in i860 ( 1 'reaty of Turin), and the island of St. Barth6lcmy in 
1877 ('I'rcaty of Paris). That expedient consisted in inserting 
in the treaties whereby the territory was ceded a soothing stip- 
ulation for a plebiscite, which should decide, at some future date, 
its definite ownership. Comparison shows that the negotiators 
of the Treaty of Ancon, in drafting the clause concerning 'I’acna 
and Arica, followed closely enough the formulas provided by 
the 'rreaties of I'urin and Paris. I'hc clause runs as follows: — 
Art. 3. The territory of the provinces of Tacna and Arica. 
hounded . . . etc., shall continue in the possession of Chile and 
Ruhject to Chilean legislation and Chilean authorities for the term 
of t<*n years, reckonea from the ratification of the present Treaty of 
Pe.ux^ 'Phis term having expired a plebiscite shall decide by popular 
vote whether the territory of the said provinces is to remain definitely 
under the domain and sovereignty of Chile or continue to form part 
of Peru’s territory. 'J'he country in whose favour the provinces of 
'I'acna and Arica shall be annexed shall pay to the other ten million 
pesos in (‘hilean silver money or in Peruvian soles of equal fineness 
and weight. 

A special protocol, which shall be considered an integral part of 
the present treaty, shall establish the form in which the plebiscite is 
to take |)lacc and the terms and periods in which the jfen millions 
are to be paid by the country which shall remain downer of the 
provinces of Tacna and Arica. • * 

Chile’s contention subsequently was that pis clause was 
inserted solely in order to allay Peruvian natioiial resentment and 
so to make possible the conclusion of peaces that the plebiscite 
to which it refers was to be carried out uncl^? such conditions as 
to render inevitable the definite annexation of Tacna and Arica, 
upon which Chile had insisted from the first; that the sole pur- 
pose of the stipulated lapse of 10 years before the plebiscite 
should be held was to give the Penivian people time to accustom 
themselves to Chilean rule, and that the sum of 10 million soles 
which would be paid by Chile was meant as compensation for 
the cession. Peru, on the other hartd, maintained that the pleb- 
iscite clauses introduced into such treaties as those of Turin and 
Paris had not the disguised intention that Chile claimed, and 
that, even supposing they had, the plebiscite called for in the 
Treaty of Ancon was of a very different nature. 

The period of 10 years had not expired before Peru took steps 
secure the holding of the plebiscite, proposing conditions, 
^fi'^ch, as they included the restriction of the vote to the Peru- 
born in the two provinces, proved unacceptable to Chile. 
Several years of fruitless negotiation ensued, and in igoi Peru 


severed diplomatic relations. Four years later she accepted 
Chile’s invitation to renew their intercourse, and to seek with 
her neighbour an agreement based upon the interests and con- 
venience of the two republics; but the Peruvian plenipoten- 
tiary, on his arrival at Santiago, made it clear that his Govern- 
ment desired no other agreement than such as would forward the 
carrying-out of the plebiscite under the same conditions proposed 
previously, and diplomatic relations were again broken off. 

Notwithstanding her contentions as to the purely accom- 
modatory nature of the clause in dispute, Chile always declared 
her willingness that the plebiscite should be held, provided the 
suffrage were not limited to Peruvians but extended to all the 
adult inhabitants of the provinces, including foreigners resident 
therein since a certain date, who could read and write; and that 
a representative of Chile, as the nation exercising sovereignty 
over the territory, should preside over the commission control- 
ling the proceedings. For her part, Peru insisted that the 10 
years stipulated for the holding of the plebiscite was a maximum 
period, and that since its expiry in 1804 Chile no longer exer- 
cised such sovereignty de jure, and could not therefore justly 
claim to preside. Chile, on the contrary, held that the term was 
intended as a minimum period. 

Diplomatic intercourse having been resumed, Chile, in 1910, 
made definite proposals for the holding of the plebiscite in 
accordance with her contentions. Peru refused, and once more 
broke off relations. 

In 1020 Peru made formal request for the revision of the 
Treaty of Ancon by the 1921 Assembly of the League of Nations, 
but later withdrew her demand, reserving the right to renew it 
at a future Assembly. The problem of Tacna and Arica stood 
in 1921 therefore in much the same position as at any time sub- 
sequent to the Treaty of Ancon, though towards the end of 
the year suggestions for arbitration were again under discus- 
sion. The area of the territory in dispute was only 23,306 sq. 
km., and only 18,000 ac. were in 1921 under cultivation. The 
pop. numbered no more than 37,000, and the trade and indus- 
try were almost negligible. Nor were any ethnical, linguistic or 
religious considerations involved, the inhabitants, whether Chil- 
ean or Peruvian, being of the same race, speaking the same lan- 
guage and professing the same faith. 

TACTICS^ {see 26.347*). — While personal reminiscences of the 
Great War had up to 1921 appeared in plenty, and in many 
languages, it is remarkable that so far no comprehensive and 
scientific study of its abiding tactical lessons had been published. 
Diarists and biographers there had been ; also not a few training- 
manuals and text-books; but the world was still awaiting the 
Clausewitz or Henderson who would show it how military science 
developed from 1914 to 1918 in the minds of great leaders, how 
the world struggle differed from anything and everything that 
preceded it, and how it was finally lost and won. This is the 
task which will eventually confront the true biographer of 
Marshal Foch, the greatest soldier figure of the war, when it 
becomes possible to follow his innermost thoughts during the 
progress of the conflict. The future historian will have to show 
how principles and theories vrhich had been developed during a 
lifetime of profound study were abandoned, modified or con- 
firmed as the result of experience of modern war, contact with 
the military chiefs of Allied nations and bitter contest with the 
best military brains Germany and Austria could produce. 
When some skilled military writer shall have interpreted Marshal 
Foch as G. F, R. Henderson interpreted Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson, it may be possible not only to understand the Allied 
victory but perhaps even to penetrate into the future and to 
realize some of the simpler problems which war on the great 
scale has in store. That is the best the military historian can 
hope to do — so to present the picture of the past as to throw 

‘ This article may be considered also as supplementing, for the 
World War, the article Strategy (25.986). 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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9ome light upon the obscurity of the future. Always we are left 
groping our way through what is at the best semi-darkness, but 
any ray of light is helpful. It is in this spirit and with full con- 
sciousness of the difficulties and dangers which lie ahead that 
the present writer attempts here the task of reviewing the prac- 
tical developments of the decade 1910-20 and of presenting them 
in a form which in 1921-2 might dready be out of date. 

1. — Tactics in the World War 

Tactics and Strategy . — First it may be as well to inquire 
exactly what is meant by tactics, and whether the division 
between strategy and tactics is left as clear as it was before the 
World War introduced the new feature of continuous lines 
offering no flanks for attack, and ceaseless fighting which, from 
day to day and month to month, varied only in intensity. 

Let us ask two questions: (a) Can grand or combined tactics 
still be defined as the sphere of the higher commander on the 
day of battle ? and (b) if so, can we accept the corollary that all 
the fighting on the western front from 1915 until 1918 was tac- 
tical and outside the sphere of strategy ? All days were battle 
days; but docs this mean that the problems which the command- 
ers of the British, French and Italian armies in the field were 
called upon to solve were essentially tactical in their nature? The 
definition may require some modification, but to the second ques- 
tion the answer is distinctly “ Yes.” They were vast problems in- 
volving all sorts of considerations, but they were essentially tactical. 
Questions of strategy, so far as Britain was concerned, were 
dealt with in London, or in conference with her Allies in Paris, 
Rome or elsewhere. It was in these places and not in the field 
that great decisions were formed as to the despatch of troops to 
the various theatres of war, the formation of new forces, and the 
wisdom, or the reverse, of embarking ufion fresh undertakings. 
Behind them all were the equally anxious problems of finance 
and allotment of man-power. In modern wars, Army, Navy 
(in which is included the Merchant Marine) and Munitions are 
only three departments of the nation; each puts forward its 
rival claims, which can only be judged by the Government in 
consultation with the technical advisers. And so it is that, as 
war absorbs into itself more and more of a nation’s energies and 
resources, the Government with the prime minister at its head 
must accept responsibility for strategy in the highest possible 
sense of the word. In no sense, however, can the Government 
be held to be responsible for tactics, which are the exclusive 
sphere of the military commanders. The Government, in con- 
sultation with their technical advisers, allot troops; soldiers alone 
command them. Whether that command, in its turn, gives scope 
for strategy, as in I’alestine, or only for grand tactics, as on the 
western front, depends upon the number of men available in 
proportion to the size of the theatre of war, upon the railway 
and road development of the theatre of operations, and upon 
many other considerations. 

Strategy, now as always, is the art of bringing the enemy to 
battle on terms which are disadvantageous to him; gyand tactics 
arc the methods employed for his destruction by a force of all 
arms. Before the war, when aviation was still in its infancy, 
the term all arms ” included as a rule no more than infantry, 
artillery and cavalry. Even the engineers were rarely consid- 
ered as having any direct influence upon the result of a battle. 
All this is changed, and to the four arms there must now be 
added, without any doubt, aeroplanes and tanks, and it is a 
matter for the gravest consideration whether in future wars the 
chemist will not occupy as important a position as he now does 
in peace. Machine-guns are purposely excluded here, not be- 
cause their import ance is underrated, but merely in the hope of 
avoiding unnecessary complication and because they may be 
included in the wide term of infantry, which also covers such 
accessories as bombs and rifle grenades. 

The sphere of the higher commander in battle is therefore 
by 80 much enlarged in that he must know how to utilize and 
combine far more weapons than were at his disposal in earlier 
wars, and the demands made upon him are in the same degree 
heavier and more complex. And so through all the long chain 
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of command, from ” the Chief ” at G.H.Q. to the platoon com- 
mander in the foremost trench. It has been amply proved 
that, more than ever, no arm of the service is complete in itself; 
each requires in a greater or less degree the assistance of others 
in order to win even a small success. The smallest raid into 
a German trench needed hours, almost days, of careful prepa- 
ration: night patrols and aeroplane photographs for recon- 
naissance; artillery and trench mortars to destroy the enemy’s 
wire; if the ground won is to be held engineers must help to 
make it good, and even if it is not to be held the engineers must 
be called upon to destroy with explosives enemy machine-gun 
emplacements or other defences. 'I’hen, according to the object 
of the raid and the intentions of the commander, arrangements 
must be made for the withdrawal or reinforcement of the raid- 
ing party, all of which require most thorough and careful fore- 
thought. Much of the detailed preparation for a minor oper- 
ation of this kind will fall upon company and platoon command- 
ers; and when it is remembered that in war platoons may be, 
and often arc, commanded by junior non-commissioned officers, 
it is seen that, just as responsibility for the success of higher 
strategy must depend upon the wisdom of the prime minister 
and the Government, so responsibility for tactical success ex- 
tends to the last link in the chain of military command. 

War has become national in a sense in which it never was 
before, and it is a sad reflection that, after twenty centuries of 
Christianity, its study is more important than ever. Owing to 
the insular position of Great Britain, its dense population and 
consequent dependence upon overseas trade, it, more than any 
other country, is dependent upon success in war. No country 
in the world could so ill support defeat; yet in no country is the 
study of war so much neglected. There has recently been a 
most praiseworthy effort to train the British soldier in the arts 
of peace; it might be well if similar efforts could be made to 
fit the civil population in all classes of society for the vital 
responsibilities of war. The response to Lord Kitchener’s ap- 
peal in 1914-5 proved beyond doubt the essential soundness of 
the national spirit; but the story of a hundred battles proves 
that spirit without professional knowledge and skill is desper- 
ately expensive in life. 

Hence it is that, just as our conception of war has become na- 
tional and the need of study more general and less strictly pro- 
fessional, so our definition must be less restricted. We prefer 
to regard tactics, even ** combined tactics,” simply as the art of 
commanding troops in action, without any limitation as to the 
number of troops employed or the status of the commander. 
Indeed, it is perhaps easier, in considering the fighting in France 
and Belgium, to exclude the r61o of the commandcr-in-chief 
than that of many of his junior subordinates. Nevertheless, for 
the purpose of this article, we shall be concerned entirely with 
the sphere of the larger formations, with organization and equip- 
ment, with the effect of inventions upon attack and defence, and 
with the changes and developments in tactics since Russia and 
Japan fought themselves to a standstill in the plains and high- 
lands of Manchuria. 

Communications. — Now, these changes have been brought 
about by exactly the causes which have produced the whole 
evolution of tactics during the last two thousand years, namely, 
improvement in weapons and communications — that is, in con- 
veying ever more men to the field of battle and in furnishing 
them with ever more efficient means of killing when they get 
there. For, after all, the object of tactics is to kill; if possible 
without being killed, but in any case to kill. For the first time 
in history these developments enabled armies during the World 
War to be placed and maintained in positions which offered no 
flanks for attack and therefore afforded no scope for strategy or 
for manoeuvre. Increase of population was a contributory cause, 
but primarily the continuous lines ” extending from sea to sea 
were rendered possible only by the development of railway and 
road communications, and by firearms of marvellous range, 
rapidity and precision. It was these features, existing so far only 
in Europe, and attaining their fullest influence only in western 
Europe, which differentiated the World War from everything 
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which preceded it. Something of the same kind was seen during 
the Russo-Japanese War ^ when great mountain ranges made 
movement far from the railway extremely difficult, with the 
result that, broadly speaking, neither Oyama nor Kuropatkin 
had room for manoeuvre, and tactically the war resolved itself 
into a series of frontal assaults on a defended defile. So it was 
that, from 19x4 to 1918, commanders on the western European 
front had no op[>ortunity for crushing strokes and striking 
victories like Austerlitz, Rossbach or Salamanca. Their genius 
had to show itself rather in the skill and ingenuity with which 
they made use of the resources placed at their disposal by 
modern science, than in rapidity of movement and dashing 
leadership. More than ever war has become ‘^an art served by 
many sciences,^’ but in so doing it has lost much of its romance. 
It was only as they moved eastward out of Europe to Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, where restricted railway communications 
and scanty populations made it necessary to operate with com- 
paratively small forces in big countries, that the British com- 
manders found themselves working under conditions which pre- 
vious experience had made familiar to them. Before 19x4 in- 
stances of the tactical use of railways could be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand; the arrival of the ever-famous Stonewall 
brigade on the battlefield of Bull Run, the dramatic appearance 
of Lambton/s naval brigade at Ladysmith on the morning of 
Oct. 30 1899 at a critical moment in the action of Lombard’s 
Kop, and one or two other examples complete the talc, of occa- 
sions when railways can fairly be said to have had a direct in- 
iluenco upon a tactical decision. 

All this is now changed. Broad-gauge and light-gauge lines 
arc now a necessary and ever-incrcasing part of the mysterious 
machinery of battle; and it is they, together with the comple- 
mentary service of road transport, that have made it possible to 
mobilize the entire manhood — almost the whole adult population 
— of a nation, and to maintain in the field armies numbering 
several millions of men. These armies in their turn claim the 
services of every industry and every factory to such an extent 
that in time of war the term civilian population ” is merely 
misleading, and undefended towns and ordinary merchant ves- 
sels become legitimate objects of attack. Thus it is that the 
new feature of ** continuous lines ” has been introduced into 
civilized war, and frontal attacks have become inevitable. 

Obstacles: Wire. — Here, however, we must stop to consider 
another new factor which has resulted directly from the extended 
use of railway communications and the “ nationalization ” of war. 
This is the use of obstacles, more particularly of wire. For sev- 
end years before 1914 it had been amply evident to every student 
of the great military problem of Europe that, so soon as the 
German armies were mobilized and received the order to inarch, 
every road between the Dutch frontier and the mountains of 
Switzerland would be filled to overflowing with advancing 
troops. There was, be it noted, no doubt whatever among com- 
petent soldiers that Germany would not hesitate to violate the 
neutrality of Belgium; indeed, the very size of her armies, as 
well as her declared principle of envelopment, made it certain 
that she would do so, even had the fortifications of the eastern 
frontier of France not barred the way from Alsace and Lorraine 
to Paris. To this extent, therefore, ** continuous lines ” had 
been foreseen, but it was generally considered that they would 
exist only during the opening phase. 

The present writer can recall very clearly an interesting argu^ 
ment between a very distingtii.shcd senior officer and two of his 
subordinates which took place early in 1914. The senior officer 
maintained that he found it impossible to visualize a collision 
along a front of something like 140 miles. The two subordinates 
maintained that this gigantic battle must be the result of the 
numbers which would certainly be mobilized; clearly it could 
not last very long before it broke up into groups of armies oper- 
ating semi-indopendently, but, taking Mukden as something of 
a guide, they expected to see the first, and perhaps the decisive, 
battle rage from Belfort to the neighbourhood of Namur for 
perhaps three weeks. Well,” was the senior officer’s final 
remark, “ I’ll give you three weeks, but not a day longer,” and 


with that the juniors departed content. Some things^ it will be 
seen, turned out as anticipated ; but nmny, especially the rapidity 
d the Allied retread turned out very differently. Gn the one 
hatid, the German movement through Bdgium was too quick 
and too successftd to allow the Allied armies to make the expected 
stand; on the other hand, the continuous lines were neveir 
broken, and after three months of moving warfare the siege ef 
Germany began. Once started, it lasted, not for three weeks, but 
for four whole years — ^a phenomenon which was due to field 
fortifications and, more than anything else, to wire. 

It is a remarkable fact that in all the tactical exerdses, staff 
rides and other instructional devices in which soldiers were ac^ 
customed to indulge before the war, the problem of field fortifi- 
cation was but lightly considered. This is true of all countries^ 
and it is quite wrong to believe that Germany, as has been held 
in too many quarters, showed any greater presdence than her 
enemies. The reasons are simple: first, it was not possible to 
test the efficacy of trenches, dug-outs, barbed-wire entangle^ 
ments or pill-boxes ” under manoeuvre conditions, when time 
was short and compensation a grave consideration; secondly, it 
was generally agreed that fortified positions limited the offensive 
power of the defending garrison and could themselves be easily 
avoided or turned. This was the teaching of the South African 
and all previous campaigns, and even Manchuria gave but little 
indication of what war was to be like in the highly industrialized 
areas of western Europe. Thus it was that, at the end of the 
first battle of Ypres, in the middle of November 1914, the 
British, French and German armies found themselves con* 
fronted with entirely novel tactical conditions which demanded 
entirely new tactical treatment; and to-day new tactics involve 
not only the training of troops but also the application of mechan- 
ical device. In 1914 the new conditions were those of ** con- 
tinuous lines,” for which the solution was eventually found, but 
only through a weary process of “ trial and error,” in the course 
of whicii the ultimate victors came perilously near to exhaustion. 

It is not proposed here to discuss the various methods which 
were adopted with a view to avoiding the central problem and 
seeking a decision in other theatres of war, for they have noth- 
ing to do with tactics. It is, however, permissible to refer to the 
effect of operations in different theatres of war upon the tactical 
evolution in the armies of the Allies and of the Central Powers. 

Interior Lines. — Put quite briefly, it would appear to be this 
— that, as a result of their central position and possession of 
interior lines facilitating the rapid transfer of troops from one 
theatre of operations to another, the German commanders were 
not so free to concentrate their attention upon the demands of 
local conditions as were the French and especially the British. 
The theatres of Mesopotamia, Gallipoli and later of Salonika 
and Palestine were so remote from France and from each other 
that it was less difficult to allot to each the necessary proportion 
of the different arms, and to give to each the distinct training 
and equipment essential for its efficiency, than it was for Ger- 
many, whose troops and commanders were constantly on the 
move from one theatre to another. Flence it was that, while 
Germany was inclined, or compelled, to compromise, the Allies 
opposed to her were able to specialize, with the result that, with 
one notable exception, in every theatre the initiative and the 
lead in tactical development were with them. That notable ex- 
ception was the not very noble or praiseworthy one of the use of 
gas. In the true realm of tactics it may fairly be said that, frota 
the end of 1914 until March 1918, when Ludendorff had for 
the first time been able to devote his undivided attention to the 
problems of the western front, the lead in tactical evolution 
was always with the Entente armies. 

Changes in Organization. — To return to the deadlock in the 
West, it became clear towards the end of 1914 and beginning 
of 19x5 that the problem of field fortification could not be 
solved by the methods of 1870, S. Africa or Manchuria. It 
was not that principles were changed and theories at fault. 
The power of modern rifle fire had been amply demonstrated, 
espiedally by the British Expeditionary Force, whose trust in 
their weapons had been more than justified; the French seventy- 
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five^ the British long^-raitge field gun (for as such the 6o-pounder 
must be regarded), and indeed the German heavy howitzers 
had done aS that had been expected of them, but one and all 
failed to compete successfully with the new factor. Infantry, 
even with the best available artillery support, could not be 
expected to assault with success the hostile lines, which were 
daily becoming stronger; and cavalry, which had been invalua* 
ble during the retreat of Aug. and the early days of Sept* 10149 
as well as in the subsequent advance, could find no scope when 
Nov. and Dec. came. No vulnerable flank was offered, nor was 
there the slightest opportunity for those daring raids against 
the hostile communications which have sometimes offered such 
dangerous attraction to the cavalry leader. The conditions 
were indeed the exact opposite of those in S. Africa during 
1899-1902. Similarly, the German army had been able to 
prove that the theory of tactical envelopment was the inevitable 
corollary of machine-guns and quick-firing artillery, for frontal 
attack was far too costly, and Joffre and French and their lieu- 
tenants had once more proved to the world that counter-attack 
was the soul of successM defence. It was not that the principles 
or theories were wrong; so far as they went they were correct 
enough, but the trouble was that they did not carry sufficiently 
far. Their basis was manoeuvre, and suddenly it was found 
that mancBuvrc was no longer possible, but that it had been 
displaced by the tedious processes of siege warfare. Infantry was 
still the conquering arm, but was now less dependent upon cav- 
alry and even more dependent upon engineers and artillery; 
while the Air Force was rapidly acquiring an importance which, 
though foreseen, had in peace always been put aside by consid- 
erations of expense. It was at this stage, too, that the bomb 
first made its reappearance as an infantry weapon, and its use 
increased to such an extent that, towards the end of the battle 
of the Somme, in the autumn of 1916, it threatened to supersede 
the rifle. Many new auxiliary services grew up, many new 
weapons were invented, and leading men in every branch of 
science devoted their great talents to the destructive art of war. 

Yet amidst so much which was new the great central problem 
of war remained unchanged, for it was, as it always has been, 
the destruction of the enemy’s field army. In the new condi- 
tions which had arisen this meant great innovations in army 
organization. The cry was for more technical troops of all 
kinds. A third field company (engineers) and a pioneer battalion 
were added to each British division; the signal service was 
greatly extended, and, above all, the demand for more and 
heavier artillery was urgent. Every month, almost every week, 
new needs were discovered and fresh demands from the armies 
in the field were reaching the British authorities at home, who 
were already more than fully employed in equipping Territorial 
divisions and in raising new armies. Put quite broadly, however, 
the problem of the capture of the German fortified lines, which 
could not be turned, was one of improved material and im- 
proved cooperation between artillery and infantry, each with 
the attendant services necessary to efiicicncy. I'hat is the main 
thesis to which it will be necessary to return again and again. 

Artillery and Infantry Cooperation , — ^At this point it will be 
as well to look backward and to trace very briefly the history of 
the evolution of artillery and infantry codperation for the pre- 
vious twenty years or so. It is the story of the contest between 
artillery and field fortification, which in some respects resembles 
that between the gun and armour at sea, or between ships and 
forts. It is, in fact, the old contest between attack and defence. 
For many years before the S. African War it was an accepted 
axiom of combined tactics that any attack by infantry must be 
preceded by an artillery bombardment, of which the principal 
purpose was partly to overcome the enemy^s artillery and partly 
to shake the moral of his infantry. Accustomed as we have 
become during the last few years to think of guns at least in 
hundreds, it seems strange to turn to the ofl^cial account of the 
battle of Magersf on tein (1899) and to read that at 4.30 p.ic., 
on the day preceding the attack which was to take place at 
dawn, the British force opened fire with one 4*7 gun, one battery 
of howitaerfe and three of field artillery, which shelled Magers- 


fontein Hill lor two hours. . . . Though his guns had pro* 
voked no reply from the Boer, Lord Methuen felt confident 
that they had not only inflicted loss, but had produced consid* 
erable moral effect upon the Boer commander. This, however; 
was hot the case. The fire had but one important resnlt, that 
of warning the enemy that an attack was imminent.” The fact 
was that in those days military science overestimated the powers 
of a few guns and underestimated those of hastily con- 
structed entrenchments, which were then in their infancy and 
almost an unconsidered feature of war. Again and again the 
same thing occurred, but so difficult is it to learn from any 
experience but one’s own that we find the Japanese army making 
exactly the same mistake some four years later. Then, at the 
action of Ta-shih-chiao, the Japanese, with a vastly stronger 
artillery than the British had possessed at Magersfontein, bom- 
barded the Russian right for several hours. So heavy was the 
fire on this occasion that General Stakelberg declined to occupy 
his trenches, and reported to his senior officer that, should he be 
forced to do so in order to repel an infantry attack, he would 
certainly suffer very heavy loss. But no infantr>^ attack devel- 
oped, Stakelberg’s troops remained under cover, and the losses 
inflicted by the bombardment were almost negligible. From 
these and many similar experiences the theory was deduced 
that, in order to get results from the fire of the guns, the artillery 
bombardment must be accompanied by an infantry attack. To 
cooperate successfully, the action of the two arms must be 
simultaneous instead of successive, for only in this way could 
the enemy be compelled to man his defences, to show himself 
above his parapets, and to expose himself to shrapnel fire. In 
the words of the French regulations of 1Q13: “ Artillery no 
longer prepares the infantry attack, h\xi‘ supports it.” The old 
term, “ artillery preparation,” belonged to a dead language. 

Such, in a few words, was the generally accepted theory of 
infantry and artillery codperation at the beginning of the World 
War, and during the earlier stages it proved to be remarkably 
correct. It was not until the field armies found themselves 
brought up short by deep trenches protected by wire entangle- 
ments, furnished with strong revetment, and strengthened 
by dug-outs, that the experts discovered that, curiously enough, 
new conditions must be met by old methods, and the discarded, 
not to say discredited, ” artillery preparation ” w’as revived. 

Up to this point, too, it may be fairly claimed that the actual 
artillery material with which the various armies took the field 
in the autumn of 1914 had stood the test well, although natu- 
rally subjected to the restrictions on ground of expense which are 
inevitable in times of peace. Each artillery, English, French 
and German, had, however, developed on somewhat different 
lines, corresponding to the mentality of the different nations, 
their theories of battle fighting and the amount of money avail- 
able for each experiment. Each of the three armies had a 
mobile field gun, England the i8-poundcr, France her famous 
75-millimctrc and Germany the 77. France, thinking always of 
rapid movement either in retreat or advance, and always refus- 
ing to consider the possibility of standing on the defensive, had 
concentrated on the light, rapid-firing and very accurate field 
gun, with an organization on a divisional basis. England also 
believed in the divisional organization, but in addition to the 
i8-pdr. she had the 4'S-in. howitzer for high-angle fire, which had 
been found so necessary in S. Africa, and the 6o-pdr., whose long 
range, commanding the roads and often forcing premature 
deployment of the German infantry, was invaluable during the 
retreat. The German army alone possessed heavy howitzers 
and high explosive, no doubt because the general staff always 
considered the possibility of being forced to engage permanent 
fortifications on the French and Belgian frontiers, but it was 
weak exactly in those points upon which the French and English 
had specialized. The 77-mm. was inferior as a field gun both to 
the 7S-mm. and to the i8-pdr. ; it possessed nothing corresponding 
to the 4‘5-in. howitzer; and its heavy artillery, while possessing 
great shell power, was lacking in range. Thus it came about 
that, when expense was no longer a ruling factor, each army 
began to borrow ideas from the other and to adopt material 
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suitable to the wearisome ordeal of trench warfare. Thus, too, 
Europe stumbled into that war of material, of ever stronger 
material of defence and ever stronger material of attack, which 
was to last until the autumn of tgiS* It was under these con- 
ditions that the German army, which was to have been back in 
its own homes ** by the fall of the leaf,’’ found itself pinned to 
French and Belgian soil, and that the war, which at the outset, 
as was believed by most of the leading authorities in England, 
political, military and financial, could not last more than six 
months, dragged out its devastating existence for more than 
four long years. One man among them alone ventured at that 
early stage to lay his plans for a long war. Lord Kitchener. 

Offensive or Defensive ? — It was a depressing situation for the 
professional soldier of England, France or Germany to find him- 
self in. No matter to which of the three armies he happened to 
belong, he had been trained from youth in a war of movement, 
of stroke and counter-stroke, and of rapid decision. The more 
he knew of the history of his profession, the more deeply he had 
studied the campaigns of the great captains, the firmer was his 
belief in the power of the offensive and the “ will to conquer.” 
There was much searching of heart, especially among those who 
had seen the German masses beaten baejt time after time by the 
attenuated lines of the British Expeditionary Force in the first 
battle of Ypres, If the rifle alone could do so much, how was it 
possible to overcome strong defences heavily protected with 
barbed wire and bristling with machine-guns? Had modern 
developments changed not only the methods of warfare but 
the very basic principles themselves ? Had, in fact, the defence 
become stronger than the attack? 

There were those who thought that a decision, since there 
must be one somehow, must be sought elsewhere tlmil in France 
or Flanders, and there arose the controversy “East- 
erners ” and “ Westerners,” which lasted as the war 

itself. But that great question carries u^lilfto the region of 
strategy. Clearly no commander could »be content to sit still 
and avoid a decision on his own front, at least without direct 
orders from the supreme authorities. Nevertheless, the same 
causes which gave birth to the desire to “ find a flank ” else- 
where than in France produced even on the western front two 
schools of thought, which were christened by the French, with 
their wonderful gift for discovering appropriate labels, the 
“ usuristes ” and the “ trouistes.” The former, as their name 
implies, held that nothing could be gained by hurling infantry, 
however well supported, against the German lines. In support 
of this view they were able to point to the desperate losses which 
were incurred in the fruitless fighting of the early part of 1915, 
and to the opinion of a captured German officer who, when asked 
when and how he thought the war would end, was said to have 
replied; “In about six months’ time, and about fifty metres 
from where we now are.” A war of attrition, and victory 
through exhaustion, or by somebody else’s efforts in some other 
field, were the tenets of the “ usuristes.” These theories found 
no appreciable support in the British army, nor in the British 
troops from overseas or in the Dominions whence they came. 
The war of attrition was rightly regarded by them as a danger- 
ous “ will-o’-the-wisp ” which was bound to lead to disaster, 
for it meant the abandonment of that “ will to conquer ” which 
has always been the greatest asset of victorious leaders, and 
depended for success upon the collapse of the enemy’s moral 
rather than upon the triumph of their own., The arguments of 
the “ usuristes ” could not be disproved. They could be met 
by faith alone; but faith was not lacking, and the names which 
will always be held in the highest honour in every country 
are those of leaders, whether political or military, who never 
lost their belief in the power of the offensive and refused to be 
tempted into the broad and easy path of the “ usuristes.” 

The “ trouistes ” had their way, and in the end they com- 
pelled victory. The principal article of their belief was a firm 
conviction that morally the defensive is the weaker role, and 
that the path to victory must always lie through a wisely and 
resolutely conducted offensive. Put shortly, and in axiomatic 
form, “ there is no defence wliich cannot be broken.” The 


formula was simifle, but the proof was only found after ihxet 
more years of trial and error. 

Since the very earliest days of the war the cry in every army 
had been for more and heavier artillery, with more and heavier 
shells, and the fighting of the earlier part of 19x5 merely empha- 
sised the same need. By Sept. 19x5 the French and British 
armies, no less than the German, had been provided upon a 
scale never before dreamt of, but yet far below that which was 
to be reached before the war was over. Side by side with this 
vast expansion went the increase of the signal corps, for without 
codperation between the arms it was clearly useless to expect 
the full value from either. Before the war, both in France and 
England, this subject of codperation had received great atten- 
tion. It formed the subject of countless essays, lectures and 
articles in technical magazines. All that was lacking was prac- 
tical application and testing under service conditions. Probably 
the Signal Service which took the field with the British Expedi- 
tionary Force excelled both the French and the German, but it 
depended largely upon despatch-riders, admirable in a war of 
movement but of less use on a modern battle the words 

of a French writer: “ II efit mieux valu qucli|^mmrahgues 3 e 
moins sur la liaison, sur I’union des coeurs d’artilleurs et de 
fantassins, et quelques kilometres de plus de fil t^lf?phonique.” 
But telcp^tm wire costs money, and its absence is just one of 
thos^jtdmculties with which every army must expect to be 
faceiUiat the beginning of a great war. By Sept. 1915, however^ 
the Signal Service, the link between infantry and artillery, was 
well equipped; but, in the absence of practical experience, its 
possibilities and limitations were not yet realized. In this 
direction, as in many others, much was still to be learnt. 

First Great French Attack . — Material equipment was pro- 
vided lavishly and the first of the great attempts to burst through 
the enemy’s lines was eventually fixed for Sept. 25 xgx5. At 
that date much of the British army was still new and inexpe- 
rienced, so the main attack was delivered entirely by the French 
in the Champagne country. Farther to the north subsidiary 
attacks were launched both by the French and the British, but 
with them we are not concerned. Already the old formula: 
“ The artillery docs not prepare the attack, but supports it,” 
had been so far abandoned that three days were devoted to the 
destruction of enemy’s defences by guns of every calibre, and 
these had themselves been preceded by several days of counter- 
battery work; thus was seen the revival of the old discredited 
“ artillery duel,” which cannot fail to interest the eventual 
historian of tactical evolution. 

It is clear that an attack which is thus prepared has one grave 
weakness. The exact time, and even the day, of the infantry 
assault may be concealed from the enemy unless he is sufficiently 
fortunate to capture a prisoner who knows and can be persuaded 
to part with the secret, but there is nothing of the rapid march 
followed by the speedy onslaught and crushing blow of a Lee or 
a Stonewall Jackson. On the contrary, the attack is not only 
faced by astonishingly strong defences but is at the same time 
deprived of what is perhaps its principal weapon — surprise. 
Some efforts were, of course, made to conceal the exact area 
selected for the main attack by carrying out similar bombard- 
ments on other parts of the front, but the vast amount of ammu- 
nition necessary for a real destruction of wire defences and dug- 
outs rendered it impossible to carry out a thorough preparation 
at more tlian one or two points. Thus it came about that the 
element of surprise was lacking, and the attack was to this 
extent weakened. Nevertheless in the initial stages it was almost 
completely successful. The hostile front was broken on a front of 
X5 miles, and some 20,000 prisoners were taken, together with 
about 100 guns. 

Great hopes were raised momentarily, not only on the fighting 
front but in London and in Paris. But these hopes were sadly 
dashed, for it was quickly discovered that, after all, the real 
difficulty for the assaulting troops was not the capture of the 
enemy’s organized first-line defences, formidable and almost 
impregnable though they had hitherto appeared to be, but the 
exploitation of success. So soon as the great attack had been 
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launched there was no longer any doubt as to the exact point 
6 r points at which the German reserves were recjuired, and as 
the attack began to lose its energy and vigour the defence grew 
stronger. The assaulting infantry found itself in a compara- 
tively narrow salient, exposed to a cross fire of artillery from 
both flanks, and checked in front by machine-guns which could 
not be hastily located. It was just at this moment that the infan- 
try found that its own artillery support was weakened, for guns 
were trying to move forward to new positions and were at the 
same time struggling against perhaps their greatest difficulty, 
namely, ignorance as to the exact position of their own infantry. 
As the days passed the defence steadily grew stronger, until at last 
the attack withered away and finally ceased altogether towards 
the end of the first week in October. When the time came to reckon 
up gains and losses it was found that against a gain of some 
40 square kilometres of ground, 30,000 prisoners and more than 
100 guns, the French army had put a loss of 120,000 killed or 
missing and 260,000 wounded. The German loss was probably 
not much less. 

The stories of the various subsidiary attacks were not very 
different from that of the principal French effort. There had 
been no break-through, but much had been learnt. In the first 
place it had been proved that the attack was stiff stronger than 
the defence, for the leading infantry had passed through the 
German lines with surprising ease, and there was a general feel- 
ing that at several points, notably at Loos, the Allies might 
well have won greater success than that which actually came 
to them. There was, therefore, reasonable ground for the feel- 
ing that, notwithstanding bitter disappointment, the advocates 
of the “ break-through ” had been justified, and that, with the 
experience that had been gained, success would certainly be 
achieved ** next time.” 

New Tactical Lessons. — The causes of failure may be summed 
up thus: (o) the attacks were made on too narrow fronts; (5) 
there was no surprise; (c) communication between infantry and 
artillery was not satisfactory. So far as the first of these causes 
of failure was concerned, it was evident that it could be remedied 
by allotting more men to the attack, and that in turn developed 
itself into the more or less mechanical question of the provision 
of more guns and ammunition. The second cause was more 
difficult, since, as has already been seen, surprise and prolonged 
bombardment cannot well be reconciled. One or the other must 
be sacrificed. The third cause of failure led to a very definite 
step in infantry and artillery tactics, and to the evolution of 
ideas which were put into practice for the first time in the fight- 
ing on the Somme in iqi6. 

As has been seen, it had already been found necessary to 
abandon the idea, formed in S. Africa, that “ artillery does not 
prepare the infantry attack,” and it had been realized that an 
adequate artillery would have had no difficulty in dealing with 
the Boer defences. The fault, after all, had not been in the 
older theories of attack, but in the British army having tried 
to carry them into effect with insufficient material. Had, for 
instance. Lord Roberts’s army in Feb. 1900 been provided with 
heavy and light guns on the 1915 scale, Cronje’s defence at 
Paardeberg could not have lasted six hours, and the costly 
infantry attacks would have been entirely superfluous. Clearly 
the fault had not been in the theory of an artillery preparation, 
which had now been proved to be so completely indispensable 
that it was necessary not only against the first system of defences 
but also against the less elabor^ite lines in rear. How to secure 
this cooperation against the second and third lines of defence 
was in Sept. 191 5 the latest of tactical problems. The solution 
then adopted was that the guns must lengthen range or attack 
new targets at the request of the infantry. Such was the training 
and instruction of 1915, and it was only when put to the test of 
actual fighting that it was discovered that no system of com- 
munication which the wit of man had yet devised was sufficiently 
good and sufficiently reliable to keep artillery fully informed of 
the requirements of the infantry; nor was the artillery always 
able, for various reasons, to do exactly what the infantry wanted, 
even when fully informed. It was out of the confusion and 
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disappointments of Champagne and Loos that the theory of 
methodical progress with limited ohjectives was eventually evolved 
and put into practice in the Somme fighting of 1916. 

The experience of the first two years, or, more accurately, 
twenty-two months of the war was brilliantly Summarized in a 
memorandum on the attack, dated June 20 1916,^ over the 
signature of Marshal Foch, then general commanding the 
northern group of the French armies. Later experience, no 
doubt, caused further modification of views, but this document 
is invaluable as shomng the stage which had been reached by 
the best military thought of the day; for it is in every way worthy 
of the great reputation wffiich the author had already won for 
himself as a writer and as a student of war no less than as a 
great comnwinder in the field. No excuse is needed for quoting 
some of the more important pa.ssages. 

In the first place it is assumed as a reasonable basis for con- 
sideration that the German defensive organization will consist 
in a series of prepared positions, of which two will be complete, 
while the others will be more or less skeleton, but sufficiently 
advanced to be quickly made tenable. 

” Against such defensive organizations and against an adversary 
who is perfectly protected, infantry is incapable of preparing an 
attack with rifles and machine guns, just as nre power prohibits all 
action by ‘cold steel.’ For these reasons infantry has lost its offensive 
power in the actual battle. Guns alone can destroy the enemy’s 
defences, upset his organization, kill or annihilate the defenders 
and master his artillery. 

“In consequence, the r6Ie of the infantry is limited to seizing and 
occupying the ground over which the artillery has wrought effective 
and complete destruction.” 

In another part of the same paper the marshal says: — 

” In such conditions the attack of every position entails two 
phases: (i) the destruction of the defences, or the artillery prepara- 
tion; ( 2 ) effective occupation by the infantry {de vive force). Experi- 
ence has shown that when the destruction by the artillery has been 
effective the advance of the infantry is easy and cheap in human 
life. When the destruction has been but partial or not thorough, 
infantry is completely checked ’’ . . . 

“ Artillery preparation is clearly the measure of infantry possi- 
bility. It must be resumed the moment the advance is checked. The 
depth of ground shelled by the artillery decides the area which can he 
allotted for conquest by the infantry. It is not great — two^ three or four 
kilometres,'' * 

From these hypotheses it follows logically that each successive 
position requires fresh reconnaissance, fresh bombardment and 
a fresh infantry assault. Infantry, however, by virtue of its 
own fire-power, is more than ever able to resist counter-attack. 

These new theories may be summed up in the words of another 
high authority: “ Artillery conquers defences, infantry occupies 
them.” What a complete change two years of war had brought 
about from that other phrase: “ The artillery docs not prepare 
the infantry attack, but supports it ”I Yet be it noted that the 
latter was also the direct result of war experience. 

A further example of the leading position wffiich artillery had 
by this time attained is seen in the rapid elaboration of the 
‘‘ creeping barrage.” It will be remembered that during the 
Champagne fighting, artillery altered range or changed its 
targets “ at the request of the infantry.” This system had 
proved unworkable in actual practice, and for it was gradually 
substituted a new plan by which infantry and artillery worked 
together in accordance with a carefully prepared time-table. 
It is only necessary here to record the fact that for the first time 
infantry movements conformed to artillery fire, although it is 
also true to say that the artillery ” lifts ” were based upon the 
speed at which it was calculated that infantry could move. It 
is also noteworthy that, as the idea of moving close up to the 
waff of bursting shell, whether shrapnel or high-explosive, 
became more familiar to the infantry, the artillery ** lifts ” were 
reduced and the rate of progress became slower. Such tactics 
required no mean degree of confidence in the infantry and a higli 
standard of accuracy in guns and ammunition as well as oi 
training in gun-crews. Some casualties from the barrage fire 

> It will be noted that this memorandum was issued only a fe^ 
days before the opening of the Somme offensive. 

* The italics are ours. 
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ivere unavolduble, but it wa« found far fi:fer for infantry to run 
the risk of an occasional short burst than to let the barrage run 
away from them, leaving them exposed to enemy inachine*guna« 

Tvro other points in connexion with the Sonune battle are 
especially worth noting. First, several attempts were made 
to operate on a really large scale by night, and on one occasion 
at least considerable success was won. Secondly, tanks made 
their first appearance, an event of real historic importance. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that xgi6 brought the 
Allies little if any nearer to the longed-for ** break-through ^ 
than had 1915, and largely for the same reasons. Again it was 
evident that prolonged bombardment was the enemy of surprise. 
Again it had been found that the first system of defence was far 
less difficult to deal with than were the less well-organixed and 
comparatively UJ-defmed lines in rear. In addition it was dis- 
covered that the shell-torn ground opposed a formidable obstacle 
to the movements of the attacking infantry, while every hole 
was a ready-made emplacement for a German machine gun.' 
Great things had indeed been achieved both by the British and 
the French armies but the enemy was not crushed, and after 
months of fighting on an unprecedented scale he still preserved 
an unbroken front from the F.nglish Channel to the Swiss moun- 
tains. This time the explanation was held to be that, after all, 
the system of limited objectives was wrong, for the delay neces- 
sitated by the methodic preparation for each successive attack 
merely permitted the enemy to recover from the previous 
reverse, to bring up reserves of infantry and artillery, and to 
otganize a fresh defence. Thus at each stage of the battle the 
defence grew stronger, and the attack weakened until it at last 
died from exhaustion. From this premise it followed that if 
real success was to be won the artillery preparation must be 
heavier than ever but in greater depth, and the infantry must 
pass through all the successive lines of defence in one irresistible 
rush. Such was the teaching of the French ofiicial instructions 
of Dec. 1916 which prepared the ground for Gen. Nivelle’s dis- 
astrous attack in April 1917, 

Lessons of 1917 . — Unlike its predecessors, the campaign of 
1917 was singularly unfruitful in tactical ideas. Partly owing 
to insufficient preparation, partly to ovcr-confidence and partly 
to want of secrecy — for it was commonly rei)orted that every 
flower-seller in Paris knew exactly what was intended — the 
great French offensive by the IV., V. and VI. Armies met with 
a severe reverse. The subsidiary attack by the British I., III. 
and V. Armies was more successful, but again resistance was 
found more difficult to overcome as the attack progressed, and 
the operations were finally abandoned when it became evident 
that the main attack, from which so much had been hoped and 
expected, could not attain its object. 

The principal scene of operations then became the Ypres area. 
First the capture of the Messines ridge, and then the prolonged 
attack, in appalling weather and on a narrow front, against the 
Passchendaele ridge. As had happened on every previous 
occasion, the first system of enemy defences fell easily enough,* 
but difficulties increased just when, theoretically, they should 
have been most easy to overcome. The artillery preparation/' 
on a scale far greater even than in the Arras battle of April, did 
its work only too well, for, coupled with the heavy rains, it j 
converted a naturoUy swampy country into a pock-marked 
morass, intensifying in a high degree the troubles of the infantry, 
and greatly curtailing the usefulness of the tanks, which were 
by this time an important new arm of offense. During this 
period, too, the use of gas, especially the newly discovered 

mustard " variety, became more persistent and more general 
than ever before. Masks were worn for hours on end, and so 
impregnated did riie soil become that many men suffered merely 

Vin additioiv^tt witish armies in particular had to overcome 
alifiost iticrcdinlillllfP^ in keeping uj^ the requisite supplies of 
ammunition and<tfood Over a country which was almost devoid of 
imcls. It was necessary to institute a regular road 

depattxnent of the transportation directorate. 

? ll also be noted that the perfei';t]on (coupled with ample 

supply) 01 instantafieous : fuze now made tlie deetruction of wire j 
defences a far simpler affair than it had been before. 


from sitting or l:^g down to resti Never has any amty fought 
under greater disadvantages than did the British during the 
autumn of 19x7) yet, even if it did not do what hpped from 
it, it is only necessary to read Ludendorff’s account to realise 
how heavy was the strain upon the German resources. Moreover, 
under the leadership of Ilindenburg and Ludendorff , the defensive 
strategy and tactics of the German army had been radically 
overhauled during the winter of i9ifi-7, and the moral of the 
troops had been wonderfully improved. Indoed, the army which 
held the French on the Aisne, the British at Arras and the 
combined Allies round Ypres was altogether different in spirit 
from that which had been hunted back to the Hindenburg fine 
during the previous winter. Even the sur service responded to 
the new spirit, and the Entente troops no longer enjoyed the 
immunity from bomb attacks which had been theirs throughout 
1916; far from it. Such was the effect of the masterful and 
trusted leadership which now had control of the German army. 

Tactically, the principal change brought about by the new 
r6gimc was a greater elasticity in defence, which aimed at 
affording as ill-defined a target as possible to the attacking 
artillexy and the vaguest possible objective to the assaulting 
waves of infantry. In reserve were held certain battalions 
whose duty it was to advance to the counter-attack as soon as 
it was known that an attack had been launched, and thus it came 
about that more than once infantry which was in process of 
organization and consolidation after a successful attack found 
itself thrown upon the defensive and perhaps forced back from 
a position which had been, dearly won. Special aeroplanes were 
detailed to look out for these counter-movements, and special 
batteries to deal with them, sometimes by putting down a 
defensive barrage of gas, and from these small beginnings grew 
up that war of movement which gradually reasserted itself and 
increased in intensity until at last the war was lost and won. 
More and more as the great attacks, whether French, British 
or combined, failed to win a decisive result, it was realized that 
in some way or another the element of surprise must be rein- 
troduced, for without it the offensive was deprived of almost 
half its power. But the question was, How could the enemy 
defences be overcome without the preliminary bombardment 
which inevitably “ gave away " the assailant's intended plans? 
The solution of the problem was at last found in the use of tanks, 
and at the battle of Cambrai tanks came into their own.® Massed 
secretly by night conveniently near the objective, and advancing 
when the time came under cover of an artillery barrage, but 
over ground which had not been rendered impassable by tons of 
heavy shell, the tanks effected a complete surprise, passed line 
upon line of defences, and enabled supporting infantry to occupy 
an important area of ground with but little loss. So severe had 
been the drain upon the German reserves during the Ypres 
fighting that for some twenty-four hours the British troops were 
within an ace of really effecting a break-through, and Ludendorff 
has himself said that if they had been able to push on a little 
farther they might have broken in upon his communications and 
so have scored a considerable strategical success. But the drain 
upon the British reserves had been no less heavy than upon the 
German, and the necessary weight to turn a tactical victory into 
a strategical success was just lacking. In the end Ludendorff was 
able to mass troops for a counter-attack, and some of the 
ground which had been lost was re-won; but for the Allies by 
far the most important result of the Cambrai fighting was that 
the “ trouistes " had been able to justify the faith which was in 
them and to show that there was a way leading to decisive 
victory^ — ^namely the proper cooperation of infantry, tanks and 
guns. The seed sown at Cambrai bore rich fruit in the campaign 
of 1918, but before it could do so Ludendorff was to show that, 
even without tanks, a break-through was not impossible. 

The “ Break-through " tn jgt 8 . — In discussing the first great 
French effort to break through the German defensive lines, that 

• It should be noted that tfie earliest embryo of the tanks made its 
appearance against Bullecourt in May 1917; but the number of these 
new engines was then insuffident and their tactics Were not well 
understood. The attack failed, but the. date is important hialtoricaUy. 



of i9ts in Champa^e, it shown that thetsfe were three 
iihportant causes of non-success — namely, absence of the element 
of surprise, unsatisfactory codperation between infantry and 
artillery, and the fact that the whole enterprise was on too 
small a scale. In a brief review of later offensives it has been 
possible to show how these defects were gradually overcome, 
how artiUciy gradually dominated the tactical theories of the day, 
but at the same time rendered surprise an impossibility, imtil 
at Cambrai it seemed that the solution had at last been ifound. 
But Cambrai was itself something of an experiment, and on too 
small a scale to have a really decisive result. As is always the 
case in war, the armies of the Central Powers had been passing 
all the time through the same evolutionary stages as those of 
the Entente. The minds of Hindenburg and Ludendorff were 
busy with exactly the same tactical problems as those which 
daily occupied the thoughts of British, French and Italian 
commanders. After the great failure in front of Verdun in the 
early part of ioi6 there was no German offensive on the Franco- 
British front until March iqi8, but much experience had been 
gained in the East and in Italy; moreover, there can be no doubt 
that Ludendorff’s penetrating mind had grasped the reasons for 
the failure of successive attacks by the Entente armies, as well 
as the real meaning and significance of Cambrai. Profiting by 
the experience of others — always a most difficult thing to do, but 
perhaps particularly so in war — he had refrained from himself 
taking the initiative until the Russian dihdcle had put him in a 
position to do so on a really grand scale. By March 1918 he 
was able to mass some 80 well-trained divisions for offensive 
operations in the West, and this in turn enabled him to attack 
the British III. and V. Armies on a front of 80 kilometres. 

The mere fact of being able to stage an attack on this scale 
gave the German armies a great prospect of success, and elimi- 
nated the third of the causes of failure enumerated above. The 
other two were more difficult to deal with, but in order to secure 
surprise Hindenburg and Ludendorff decided to dispense with 
that counter-battery work and artillery preparation which on 
the Somme, at Arras and round Vpres, no less than in 
Champagne, had disclosed the Allies* intentions while at the 
same time rendering the ground difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible, to the attacking infantry. Five hours only were allotted 
to the artillery bombardment, and in this time wire was to be 
cut and the enemy guns to be mastered at least sufficiently to 
allow the infantry to advance. Such was the solution of the 
second problem — the introduction of surprise — ^and the decision 
to attempt so much in so short a time was perhaps the bolder 
since the German army must accomplish without tanks and on 
a much larger scale what the British had accomplished with them 
at their last attempt.^ The third difficulty — that of cooperation — 
was overcome by the provision of large numbers of light trench 
mortars,® which, as well as a proportion of field guns, accompanied 
the infantry advance, as well as by an elaborate system of light 
signals by which the infantry might indicate their position and 
wishes to the artillery. 

Thus each of the difficulties of 1915 found an appropriate 
solution in 1918. The attack was on a sufficiently large scale 
to allow considerable room for manoeuvre within the salient 
which was inevitably formed; the infantry received adequate 
support from the artillery, at least for several days, and until it 
was itself exhausted by appalling loss and by the breakdown of 
supplies (for which the efficiency of the British air service was 
largely responsible) on congested roads; lastly, a tactical surprise 
had been effected, with the result that the troops which bore 
the brunt of the first onslaught were without reinforcements for 
several days; and this was principally due to the fact that there 
was no preliminary bombardment to indicate definitely the 
portion of the front which had been selected for attack. 

‘ The facts that the German design had been foreseen at Versailles 
and that the evidence of prisoners confirmed the British forecast in 
no way detract from the tactical skill with which Ludendorff’s plans 
•wore prep^ed and executed, or from the value of the lesson. 

, ? U has be^n said Uijat th^ Germans possessed 15,000 of these 
Weapons in 1918. 


^Nevertheless, notwithstanding the admitted skill and caw 
with which the German commanders had prepared their plans 
and the colossal ^ale upon which they carried them out, they, 
no less than the Entente, failed to reach decisive results. What 
they did was to show what it was possible to achieve with the 
materials which science and industry had by this time placed 
in the hands of the commanders in the field. They had shattered 
many of the shibboleths of trench warfare and shown that 
infantry was still the conquering arm. In doing so, they not 
only exhausted their own man-}>ower, but set loose a new set oi 
tactical ideas which were seized by the genius of Marshal Foch 
and eventually assisted in their own destruction; for, just as 
Germany had learnt from the Allied successes and failures oi 
1915, 1916 and 1917, so the Allies in their turn learned from the 
German success and failure of 1918. 

F(Kh in Command . — ^It is not necessary here to trace the steps 
which led to the appointment of Marshal Foch to the Supreme 
Command in March 1918. All that remains to be done is to 
follow the effect of that appointment upon the tactical history 
of the war on the western front. Even after the first great 
German drive had been checked in front of Amiens, the initiative 
remained with the Germans for more than three months while 
the great soldier who was now in command of the Allied armies 
was reorganizing his forces and making his own plans. During thij 
period the German attack tactics were unaltered, but eacl 
successive effort was a little weaker than that which preceded it 
and the only new development was the skill with which om 
French commander evaded the enemy’s blow, surrendered hh 
forward posts and crushed the assaulting lines as they approachec 
his real fighting positions. Such tactics were only possible at £ 
specially favoured portion of the front, but that they were 
brought into play at the right place and at the right time waj 
another sign that trench warfare was becoming a thing of th( 
past. Meanwhile Foch was maturing his plans, and wber 
historians of the future, with full documentary evidence at theii 
disposal, examine the record of these days it may be found that 
the marshal’s greatest claim to fame is that he, the student of the 
past, still retained his belief in the war of movement and in th< 
counter-stroke as the strongest weapon of defence. 

Twice in the earlier stages of the war great counter-strokes 
had been delivered with marked success, but for two years thc> 
had not been repeated, and the side which had attacked had beet 
met only with passive defence. In 1914 the German sweep 
towards Paris had been outflanked by Manoury and thrust baci 
to the line of the Aisne, and nearly two years later the costl> 
attempt to capture Verdun had been checkmated by the opening 
of the first battle of the Somme, though not until it had been ir 
progress for several months. Since that date there had been tht 
two great Entente attacks of April and July 1917 and the 
German attack of March 1918. In 1918 troops for the attach 
were provided by withdrawal from Russia, where they were nc 
longer required; but in 1917 it had been necessary to denudt 
important parts of the front in order to release the number 0] 
divisions necessary for offensive action, and to trust for defenct 
40 a highly developed trench system which could be held by 
comparatively few troops, so that there was a considerable risk 
of counter-attack. It is remarkable that, against an enemy 
trained in the German traditions, the assailant was always able 
to impose his will, and the defence became largely a question ol 
railways and transportation. The relief of troops on a fighting 
front, their replacement by others, and their transport to a quiel 
part of the line became a regular tactical system to which tlw 
French gave the name of rouhmenL It was a new feature of war, 
completely contrary to the p>eace teaching of every country, bul 
one which was the logical result of the elaborate preparatiom 
which were then considered necessary before it was possible tc 
burst through a modern system of field fortification. It was nol 
until Marshal Foch assumed command that the grand tactic* 
of defence underwent any real change, and perhaps he waj 
fortunate in that Cambrai aind the March offensive had showi 
what was possible, and that, as the result of the movement wbkl: 
had taken place, the positions held by the opposing foroej 
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were not so formidable as they had hitherto been. Be that as it 
may, it is none the less the fact that Marshal Foch had the 
courage and resolution to make his defence active, and to base 
it upon the counter-attack — to return, that is, to the practice 
of former wars, and to the theories which he had himself so 
often preached in peace. 

In this connexion two points of particular interest should be 
noted. First, it was not untfl the middle of July in 1918 that 
Foch was ready to pass from the defensive to the offensive, and by 
that time the Germans were perilously near Paris, There musty 
therefore, have been a grievous temptation to stand purely on 
the defensive, as Ludendorff had so often done with success, and 
it was a bold decision which rejected what to a lesser man might 
have appeared the easier and the safer course. Secondly, there 
was the peculiar configuration of the German front, which, 
after running almost due south from the English Channel to 
Soissons and Chdteau-Thierry, turned sharply eastward to 
Verdun. The German forces within this right-angled salient 
were lapped round and enveloped, with the result that in what- 
ever direction they attacked they must expose a flank to an active 
and vigorous opponent. If Ludendorff should attack southward, 
Foch would counter eastward from the west face of the salient; 
similarly, if Ludendorff attacked westward, the counter-move- 
ment would come from the south. In either case vital German 
communications provided a strategical objective within possible 
striking distance. It was indeed a weak tactical situation, in 
which a series of great and costly but only half-successful 
assaults had landed the German army, and of which the com- 
mander of the Entente armies intended to take full advantage. 

His opportunity came in the middle of July. On the morning 
of the 15th the Germans attacked on both sides of Reims. For 
three days the battle continued with varying fortunes, until 
at daylight on the i8th P'oeh launched his carefully prepared 
counter-stroke on a front of 35 miles against the right flank of 
von Boehm’s army. There was no artillery preparation, but 
the French advance was covered, on the Cambrai principle, 
by a swarm of tanks. The surprise was complete, and by nightfall 
the German flank was crushed and von Boehm’s principal line 
of communication was in Mangin’s hands. But more than this 
had happened, for at one blow Foch had passed from the 
defensive to the offcn.sivc, and had seized the initiative, on a 
more comprehensive scale, but in the form made classic by the 
great commanders of history. The initiative, once chosen, was 
never relinquished, but was followed by a series of rapid and 
vigorous blows, beginning with the brilliant attack by the 
British IV. Array south of the Somme on Aug. 8. P>om that 
moment until ii a.m. on Nov. ii the German army knew no 
rest, but was pushed from one strong position to another by | 
victorious forces of many nationalities, into all of which I'och 
had been able to instil something of his own personality and 
surprising vigour. The time as well as the direction of the 
counter-stroke had been truly chosen, for, after acting on the 
offensive through four strenuous months, the German infantry 
had exhausted its strength, and moral defection and despondency 
had spread from the homeland to the armies in the held. It 
Foch’s eternal glory that he had had the moral daring to wait 
until this moment had come. So the great counter-stroke of 1918 
had in it all the elements which had gone to make the success 
of exactly similar, if smaller, efforts in former campaigns. It 
was carefully prepared as an integral part of a general plan of 
campaign ; it was directed against an adequate strategic objective; 
it came as a surprise; and it was correctly timed. Perfect in con- 
ception and execution, it met with its reward, but the curious 
thing is that it contained nothing new. What the world really 
saw on that July morning of 1918 was the touch of the artist 
who knew how to express old ideas in modern terms of war — for 
Foch was bigger than the tools he handled. Perhaps Ludendorff 
was not — but it is easy to criticize the commander who fails. 

Attack Tactics . — At this point it may be as well to leave the 
subject of the counter-attack and to return to the study of 
infantry and artillery codperation as exemplified in the latest 
phase of the operations. Once more we may turn with advantage 


to a F rench memorandum on attack tactics. This time it is one 
dated July 12 1918, only six days before Mani^n’s counter- 
attack. In it, as in all the more recent documents, stress was 
laid upon surprise, and it was expressly laid do^ that attacks 
must be launched either without artiUery preparation, or^ if 
that was not possible, then the bombardment must be as short 
and as violent as possible. Then followed the important words; — 

** Finally, the infantry must realize that it possesses an armament 
which is strong enough to enable it to exploit its first success, and to 
continue its progres.s, while overcoming local resistance with its own 
resources and without artillery action.*^ 

The same spirit inspires the IV. Army instructions for Aug. 8 
when the tactics of Cambrai were more or less closely followed. 
What a change from the memorandum of June 1916 when the 
system of methodical advance from position to position, with 
artillery preparation preceding each stage of the infantry move- 
inent, is in.sisted upon. Surely tactical opinion has again come 
round full circle, and at the end of four years’ war we are not 
very far from the position at which we started : “ Artillery does 
not prepare the infantry attack, but supports it.” Yet both the 
tactical memoranda from which we have quoted have the same 
high authority, that of Marshal Foch himself, and both are wise, 
for the conditions of 1918 differed widely from those of two 
years earlier. In 1916 the initial attack was against positions 
upon which months of labour had been spent, and held by an 
infantry confident in their leaders and in themselves, and quite 
sure of ultimate victory. Against such defences and with the 
material at the disposal of the Allied commanders, prolonged 
bombardment offered the only possible prospect of success; 
but it equally increased the difficulty of subsequent movement 
across heavily shelled country and left the enemy in no uncer- 
tainty as to ultimate intentions. In minor operations, notably 
round Thi6pval and Beaumont Hamel, real tactical surprise was 
frequently attempted with success, but only in comparatively 
minor operations undertaken with important but limited 
objectives when the defence had been already disorganized. 

In 1918, on the other hand, German infantry had been wearied 
by incessant travelling from front to front in its efforts to 
burst through the network of opposing armies, with which 
Entente strategy had encircled it. Two years of effort, which 
history will certainly look upon as prodigious, had culminated 
in the great offensive which, begun on March 21 and ended on 
July 18, had exhausted the physical energy of the troops and 
produced a corresponding deterioration of moral. At the same 
time two years of undcr-nourishment and nervous strain had 
undermined the spirit of the civil population to an extent which 
was necessarily reflected in the army. The defences, again, 
were but improvised trench syst^jms, hastily adapted to the 
requirements of the moment and in no way comparable to those 
of 1916. Against them the British and French armies could 
bring a more numerous and more powerful artillery than at any 
previous period of the war; a better and more numerous air 
service; a more formidable infantry equipment, thanks to the 
now universal light mortars; and, finally, an ample provision 
of tanks — those new engines of war which were certainly the 
best means of overcoming the German machine-gun defence 
and, by their moral as well as their physical effect, were to play 
so great a part in the final phase of the war. With such changed 
conditions it would indeed have been strange and wrong if 
corresponding changes had not been introduced into tactics. 
Changes in tactics are brought about by scientific discovery 
and consequent improvements in the means of killing. At no 
time in history have men of science devoted themselves so 
universally and so whole-heartedly to war requirements — that 
is to say, to the art of killing their fellow-creatures — as they did 
from 1914 to 1918. Gas, bombs, smoke screens, wireless teleg- 
raphy in the field, are but a few of the means by which scientists 
had a direct influence upon tactics and by which the research 
student in the laboratory was directly connected with the 
platoon commander in the field. 

It was, therefore, by the united efforts of all classes in a 
truly national war that trench warfare came to an end in Aug. 




19x8; but that which followed was not the optn warfare of 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon or Wellington. Even to the very 
end, in Nov., the opposing lines were continuous for 300 miles, 
and no open flank afforded opportunity lor crushing defeat. 
Local flank attacks there were in plenty, and some on quite a 
big scale, but there was no Waterloo or Sedan. It had been a 
national war, and the German nation had suffered a crushing 
national defeat; but even when the Emperor had deserted and 
fled ignominiously to Holland the beaten army was still able to 
withdraw across the Rhine in some semblance of order. 

Palestine . — Different in almost every respect, and therefore 
also in the tactics employed, were the campaigns conducted in 
parts of the world outside Europe. This was especially so in 
Palestine, and for that reason will it be well to devote some space 
to the special conditions of that theatre of war and upon the 
resulting conduct of operations. In the first place the theatre 
of war was practically a neutral country. Nominally a part of 
the Turkish Empire, Palestine was in actual fact extra>national, 
or extra-imperial, with a population by no means united or 
enthusiastic in support of the Turkish power. The Russo- 
Japanese War offers another, and even more remarkable, instance 
of a quarrel between two nations being settled on the territory 
of a third. In such conditions the war can have none of those 
national characteristics which formed such a dominating and 
distinctive feature of the war in the west of Europe. This was 
the fundamental difference between the main campaign and 
the subsidiaries, from which it came about that the defeat of 
Turkey was less national and far more military than was the 
defeat of Germany. A second important feature of difference 
is to be seen in the railway development of the theatre of war. 
It is only through a complete network of railways, supplemented 
by road transport, that a nation is able to concentrate the 
whole efforts not only of its manhood, but of its entire population 
Upon the one purpose of winning a war, just as in peace the 
whole efforts of a population are concentrated upon various 
forms of industry. When the necessary conditions are lacking, 
the resultant warfare must inevitably be, if not exactly more 
primitive in form than in a highly developed country, at least 
nearer to that waged by the professional armies of the past. 

The preparatory stages of this campaign, including the 
Turkish raids against the Suez Canal and the subsequent 
advance to El Arish and the neighbourhood of Gaza, need not 
detain us beyond noting the construction of the broad-gauge 
raQway from Kantara across the Sinai desert. It was wise 
strategical and tactical foresight which had led Allenby’s 
predecessor, Sir A. Murray, to insist upon a broad-gauge line 
and so be prepared for operations on a large scale instead of 
yielding to the temptation to content himself with a narrow- 
gauge line, which could have been more easily and rapidly 
constructed and would have sufficed for his own immediate 
requirements. A false, or at least a different, decision on his 
part in the spring of 1916 would have had a most hampering 
effect upon subsequent operations, of which it was at that time 
only possible to foresee the most shadowy possibility. 

For the purely tactical study, we may pass at once to the 
period of Lord Allenby’s command and the advance in Pales- 
tine. This period may itself be divided into two phases: first, 
that campaign which began with the capture of Bcersheba on 
Aug. 31 1917 and culminated in the entry into Jerusalem on 
Dec. II of the same year; secondly, the dramatic series of 
operations which, between Sept. 19 and Oct. 26 igtS, resulted 
in the destruction of the IV., VII. and VIII. Turkish Armies. 

Allenby's strength in mounted men was significant of the 
possibilities of the theatre in which he was to operate. In 
discussing the development of the tactics on the western front 
no mention has been made of the mounted arm, simply because 
after the first weeks of the war it had no scope for acting in its 
peculiar sphere; there was no scope for mobility and the mounted 
man never really found his opportunity. It was exactly the 
reverse with the Palestine campaign. So we find that in all 
these operations the infantry gets from the cavalry or other 
mounted troops far more of the support which it always requires 
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and from the artillery far less. There are no long preliminary 
bombardments, for as a rule there are neither guns nor targets, 
but in the very first operation undertaken, the capture of 
Beersheba, ** a mounted attack by Australian Light Horse, 
who rode straight at the town from the east, proved completely 
successful. They galloped over two deep trenches held by the 
enemy just outside the town, and entered the town about 7 P.M., 
capturing numerous prisoners.’*^ In passing, it is worth noting 
that the operation against Beersheba was undertaken expressly 
because ** when it was in our hands we should have an open 
flank against which to operate, and I could make full use of our 
superiority in mounted troops’"; and again, when the city had 
been taken, with 2,000 prisoners and thirteen guns: “ This success 
laid open the left flank of the main Turkish position for a 
decisive blow.” Surprise and movement had taken the place 
of costly infantry assaults, simply because local conditions had 
made them possible. 

Exactly the same experience was repeated in the second stage 
of this campaign, which began in Sept, 1918 and ended when the 
armistice came into force on Oct. 31. At the commencement of 
these operations the Egyptian Expeditionary Force was holding 
a line from the river Jordan on the right to a point where the 
left rested on the Mediterranean coast, 10 miles north of Jaffa. 
The total fighting strength of the force was 12,000 mounted 
men, 57,000 infantry and 540 guns. Opposing them, the Turkish 
IV. Army watched Lord Allenby’s right on the Jordan, in the 
centre was the VII. Army on a front of some 20 miles, while 
on the right was the VIII. Army holding a similar length of 
front. Including reserves, but excluding certain posts on the 
Hejaz railway which were more than fully occupied defending 
themselves against the Arabs, the Turkish commander-in-chief 
had at his disposal some 4,000 mounted men, 26,000 infantry, 
with 400 guns, by no means a strong force with which to stand 
on the defensive on a front of over 50 miles against an active 
and resolute enemy. 

Allenby’s numerical superiority, it will be noted, was especially 
in mounted men, and this he decided to turn to full advantage 
when he resolved to make Nazareth, a good 40 miles to the north, 
the objective of his next advance; but to set his cavalry free it 
was first necessary for the infantry and artillery to force an 
opening through the Turkish front. By using every device to 
deceive the enemy as to his intentions, Allcnby was able to 
concentrate 35,000 rifles and 383 guns on his left, where they 
were opposed by no more than 8,000 rifles and 130 guns, while 
two cavalry divisions and one Australian mounted division 
were immediately available.* The infantry attack was launched 
at 4:45 A.M. on Sept. 10 after an artillery bombardment last- 
ing no more than fifteen minutes, the exact object of which is 
not clearly evident. The attack was completely successful, 
and the cavalry, dashing through the opening afforded to 
them, seized the communications and closed all lines of retreat 
to the north. Nazareth was entered on the second day of the 
operations, and four days later ” the last remnant of the Turkish 
VII. and VIII. Armies had been collected.” The IV. Army met 
the same fate only a few days later, and on Oct. i the Arab army 
and .Allenby’s Mounted Corps entered Damascus, which lies 
nearly 100 miles in a straight line to the north-east of Nazareth. 
Still pressing northward, and completing as they went the 
unutterable destruction of the Turkish armies, the mounted 
troops, with a few armoured cars, entered Aleppo, more than 
200 miles north of Damascus, on Oct. 26, and when the armistice 
was signed on the 31st were within striking distance of 
Alcxandrctta. 

II. — Tactics after the World War 

An effort has been made so far to give in outline some idea 
of the tactical conditions on the western front and in Palestine, 

*From Lord Allenby’s despatch, dated 16.12. 1917: — ” What 
would not the British or French cavalry on the western front have 
given for such an opportunity! But wire, mud, shell holes, and 
espet'ially German machine guns, effectually prevented any such 
possibility.” 

* Lord Allenby’s despatch, dated 31. 10. 18. 
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the methods muiting from these conditions, and the results 
achieved. Utterly dissimilar as were these two theatres of war, 
the underlying principles of victory arc found, as always, to be 
the same. A firm faith in the ogensive, concentration at the 
right time and against a suitable objective, surprise, and coopera- 
tion. The welding of aJl the forces, moral and physical, by the 
genius of the commander into one homogeneous whole, with one 
common inspiration, and dir«cte<l to a common objective, namely 
victory. So far the two campaigns selected for illustration are 
in agreement with one another and with all the campaigns of 
the past; in every other respect the contrast is complete. On 
the one hand, in France and Flanders we find whole nations in 
arms, troops numbered by hundreds of thousands, and, as a 
necessary corollary, continuous lines, heavily fortihed and 
without flanks to be turned, almost (one might say) without any 
vital line of communications, so complete were the railway and 
road systems available. As the result-long periods of stagnation, 
infantry deriving no assistance from the mounted troops (except 
indeed when acting dismounted), and dependent in the first 
place upon artillery and latterly upon tanks as well. Movement, 
when at last it comes, is by slow stages, until when victory is 
won it is by the crushing of a nation rather than of the armies 
in the field alone; for this was national war. On the other hand, 
in Palestine we find armies operating in a neutral arena, small 
in numbers with open flanks to the east, and each dependent 
upon a single line of railway; scope and objective not only for 
trained and disciplined mounted troops, making full use of their 
mobility, but also for light rapid-moving Arab levies harrying 
the Turkish communications, and achieving great strategical 
and tactical results, with but little loss to themselves, entirely 
by the power of movement. Artillery here plays but a secondary 
or even lesser rble, for instead of congestion there is space — 
space in plenty, and when that element is present light troops 
come in to their own; activity takes the place of force, and victory 
is over the field armies rather than over the civil population. 

Between the two extremes of the western European front and 
Palestine lay such other campaigns as Mesopotamia and Mace- 
donia; but these, though interesting enough in themselves, 
acid nothing to our present purpose and seem only to emphasize 
the same theory in less convincing form — namely that each 
theatre of war, by its own distinctive physical features and 
climate, influences, if it does not actually dictate, the tactics by 
which battles and campaigns are won. Otherwise war might 
become an exact science instead of the most difficult of the arts. 

This war of igx4‘-8, then, by its very size and variety, has 
solved no tactical problem, has answered none of the questions 
left by S. Africa in 1899-1902, or Manchuria in 1904-5, but, 
like all its predecessors, has raised many new ones. Strategy 
is still the art of bringing the enemy to battle on terms which are 
disadvantageous to Mm; tactics are still the methods employed 
for his destruction. In former wars this most desirable object 
was accomplished by a judicious combination of artillery, 
cavalry and infantry. To-day the object is the same, but the 
means have been complicated to a degree which in 1910 was 
altogether beyond human imagination. Railways have completed 
the work of Carnot and the French revolutionary generals^ and 
made national war a complete reality; but through the perfec- 
tions of the internal-combustion engine war itself has taken on 
a third dimension. If a great master was formerly required 
properly to handle and combine the comparatively primitive 
means at his disposal, how much greater should the artist now 
be who is to use, and not to waste, the much more complicated 
tools which science has now placed in his hands. As science 
advances the art becomes more complex, things tend to become 
greater than men, and use more difficult than invention. Always 
change has followed along the same line, but so rapid have been 
the latest steps that the armies of 1921 were further from those 
of 1821 than Na|:>oleon*s armies were from those of Hannibal; 
yet the human imagination and capacity remain as they were 
tsm^ousand years ago. 

through the ages changes in tactics have been brought 
abdWt by improvements in the means of killing. Latterly 


science has advanced with giant strides, yet the mechamstn of 
slaughter appears to be oMy in its infancy. How difi^ult, 
therefore, to foresee even with what weapons later wars may be 
fought, and what may be the next steps in tactical evolution. 
It is easy, indeed, to let the imagination run riot, and to picture 
whole populations destroyed by infernal machines eeaily and 
efficiently controlled by wireless waves. The pebble is to be 
thrown in at Berlin, Stockholm, Moscow or anywhere else you 
will, and the influence carried to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. Equally easy it is to persuade oneself that there will be 
no change, and the next war will begin exactly where the last 
left off. History teaches us, unfortunately, that neither of 
these views is likely to be exactly fulfilled. Possibly they serve 
as useful correctives one to the other; but the difficulty is to 
strike the happy medium. When so many new questions have 
been raised and so few old ones have been answered, only one 
definite new principle seems to have been established. It is 
that, more than ever before, tactical methods must vary in 
accordance with the theatre of operations, and that methods 
suitable to one country are unsuitable to another. Indeed 
even this is hardly new, since it is clear that methods which 
sufficed to overthrow the Mahdi at Omdurman would have been 
quite unsuitable against the Boers in S. Africa, A short time 
ago we were satisfied with two classes — “ normal warfare ” 
and ** savage warfare-^; that is to say, war against highly 
trained, well-equipped professional armies or against primitive 
races, of which every able-bodied man was an ill-equipped 
untrained soldier. Those distinctions no longer suffice. Here 
there is an initial difficulty, for in trying to imagine the tactics 
of the future we must first imagine the conditions under which 
war will be fought. Will they resemble the conditions of France 
and Flanders, of Macedonia, Mesopotamia or Palestine? 

CofuliHons for Future Wars . — One thing is certain, that the 
wit of man cannot devise a system which will be equally suitable 
for all. Principles there are, but nothing more. This is especially 
a British difficulty, for no army of the world is called upon to 
fight under such varying conditions as is the British; moreover, 
the British army of modern history has never fought in its own 
country. It is only necessary to reflect upon the history of the 
World War of 1914-8 to realize that, while Germans fought 
almost entirely on their own frontiers, if not in Germany, French- 
men in France, Italians in Italy, Turks and Bulgarians in Turkey 
and Bulgaria, the British army and troops from the British 
Dominions and India fought all over the world. French troops, 
it is true, fought in many distant campaigns, but except at 
Salonika the oversea campaigns were preponderatingly British, 
and cannot be considered apart from the British Dominions and 
India. The only other countries at all in like position are 
America and Japan, with few extra-territorial commitments. 

As a further branch of this same problem we must for a 
moment consider the troubles of organization and equipment 
which are inseparable from those of tactics. The French army 
exists for the defence of France, the Italian army for the defence 
of Italy. Defence, no doubt, includes offensive action, especially 
in the case of Germany, but how simple these tasks seem 
compared with that imposed upon Great Britain with all her 
world -wide interests. It is easy to see with what confidence the 
general staffs of continental European nations can address 
themselves to their well-defined problems, and how much more 
complex are the manifold problems of the British general 
staff. Others can fortify their frontiers. Not so Great Britain 
or her Dominions, who must always be prepared to fight oversea 
in some theatre of war which cannot be foreseen with any degree 
of confidence or certainty. That is one fundamental and special 
complication, as the result of which tactics, organization and 
even equipment must always, from a British point of view, be 
something of a compromise, ready and able to be adapted to 
special conditions on the actual outbreak of war. 

Let us consider for a moment what is to be the future of 
trench warfare. Will future wars reproduce the conditions of 
igz4 which led up to it? Will it be the normal warfare of the 
future, or was it no more than a passing phenomenon? Is it 
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d^ii^Ie or not to organize, ttain and eqrnp modem armies 
With a view to it? 

The only liossible answer to these questions is that nobody 
kilbws. Similar conditions would no doubt produce similar 
restdts, but are we likely to find them? What we know beyond 
thfe possibility of doubt is that in 1914--8 highly developed 
industrial countries with dense populations were fighting on or 
near their own borders. It was these conditions which made 
possible a war on a front of hundreds of miles; and we may well 
aSk if they can be found again, and, if so, where? Probably the 
aiisWer would be that only nations possessing the greatest 
posilible resources could support a war of this kind, and that 
those nations are extremely limited in number, even more limited 
in 1921 than they were in 1914. Trench warfare in its extreme 
form is the direct outcome of the industrial revolution of the 
niheteenth century, and is not possible between such nations, 
for instance, as Russia and Poland. 

But there is more than this. It must also be remembered that 
trench warfare came in 1914-5 as a surprise, and that all armies 
dropped into it quite unconsciously. It began with a few strands 
of ordinary wire laid out in front of simple old-fashioned fire 
trenches. It was indeed a strange phenomenon. In place of 
the rapid decision for which everyone had looked, the largest 
armies the world had ever seen were peering at one another 
through their screens of metal. That was late in 1914, just at 
the moment when all the belligerents had practically rim out of 
gun ammunition, when there was no means of dealing with 
such an unexpected obstacle, and neither side could get at the 
other. Nothing like this had ever been seen in war. As we now 
know, it took four years to find the way out of the impasse, but 
the important point to note is that after the war every nation 
possessed the antidote. With masses of artillery, instantaneous 
fuzes and tanks, is trench warfare of this type in any circum- 
staiices conceivable? One thing at least seems to be certain, and 
that is that, having learnt their lesson, the armies of all nations 
i^Il strain every nerve to render it impossible, and to avoid a 
repetition of the wearisome experience of 1914-8. 

If this means anything at all it is that future wars between 
civiHzed nations will be opened with a suddenness and violence 
far in advance of 1914. In past wars there have always been a 
few days of grace between the declaration of war and the first 
serious collisions. In 1914 Germany issued orders for her gen- 
eral mobilization on Aug. i, France declared war on the 3rd, the 
Belgian frontier was crossed by Germans on the 4th and by 
France on the 6th; Li6gc was entered on the 7th, and the last 
forts were captured on the isth; finally the field armies came into 
collision on the 17th and i8th. Meanwhile on the southern front 
the French occupied Mulhausen on the 8th with covering troops, 
but failed to hold it, and it was not until the 14th that their 
I. and II. Armies and the Alsace group were mobilized and 
ready to advance into Alsace and Lorraine. 

Now, in considering the strategy or the tactics of the opening 
phases of any future campaign, it was very diflicult in 1921 to 
divest the mind of the picture of 1914, and to remember that 
there no longer existed in Europe two great military nations 
with armies magnificently led, fully organized and separated 
only by an almost imaginary line called a frontier. Something 
of the sort, it is true, may be found in the borders of France 
and Italy, but a formidable mountain range only to be trav- 
ersed by troops at certain well-defined points introduces an 
important factor which was absent in 1914. Other oi)en frontiers 
also remained in 1921, notably between Germany and Poland, 
between Poland and Russia, and still between France and 
Gci^ma,ny; but, for the time at all events, organized well-equipped 
airrrties no longer existed as we knew them in 1914, except in 
the cases of France and Italy. Nevertheless it is necessary to 
look forward. Germany, no doubt, had been forbidden by the 
Peace Treaty to maintain an army of more than 100,000 men, 
but it Was by no means impossible that before many years had 
passed several of the more backward nations of Europe would 
become rich and prosperous, with great industries and extensive 
tslilway systems, and would be unable to deny themselves the 
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luxury of great standing armies and all the paraphernalia of 
war. History, at least, is not encouraging in this respect, and 
it would certainly be most unwise to assume that, because the 
necessary conditions of a first-class war were no longer visible 
in Europe in 1921, they would remain so for ever, or even for a 
very long time; moreover, it cannot be forgotten that the 
opening years of the twentieth century saw a first-class war far 
outside the confines of the European continent. 

No excuse is, therefore, necessary for the assumption, in 1921, 
that coming generations would know war even as the present 
generation has known it, and that its opening phases would not 
be so very unlike those of 19x4, always with such difference as 
is brought about by the scientific development of engines of 
destruction. If this assumption is justified — and it is absolutely 
necessary to make some assumptions— the prospect is that 
either there will be no declarations of war, or that by various 
means the period of mobilization will be very much shortened 
and the great collisions will take place much more rapidly than 
before. And this with two objects, partly to avoid trench warfare 
and to reach a rapid decision, partly to ensure that fighting shall 
take place on enemy territory and not in the homeland. These 
objects are in their essence strategical, but will naturally find 
themselves reffcctod in the tactical sphere. In the first place, 
with a view to protecting themselves from a sudden inrush, 
nations may have to spend vast sums upon the fortification of 
their frontiers, as France did after 1870, and as Germany did for 
ten years prior to 1014. The influence of these great fortifications 
and their ultimate fate are not, however, very encouraging, and 
it is more probable that money may be spent upon the equipment 
of field armies, and that very special attention may be paid to 
the success of the first inroad into enemy territory, to seizing 
the initiative, upsetting the enemy’s plans and insuring that at 
least the opening battles are fought upon his soil. 

Tanks and Aeroplanes . — For these purposes great use will 
presumably be made of aeroplanes, and rapid-moving tanks 
acting in company with cavalry and horse artillery, and here 
we are at once upon highly speculative ground — since the 
tactical value of these new services is still uncertain. There is 
a fascination in dreaming of possibilities, but experience shows 
that tactical development has always proceeded by the slow 
processes of evolution rather than by revolution, and notwith- 
standing the great successes achieved by tanks towards the end 
of the World War, it is difficult to believe that they will be able 
to act alone for any great length of time. In this connexion it 
must always be remembered that at the end of 1918 tanks had 
the enormous advantage of still being something of a surprise. 
They were constantly improving in efficiency and numbers, and 
through bitter experience correct tactical methods were gradually 
evolved. More important than all, even up to the end of the 
war anti-tank defence was ineffective, an advantage which the 
new arm cannot expect to enjoy even at the beginning of future 
campaigns. Even wdth this great advantage in their favour tanks 
were vulnerable, and at llooge and even at Cambrai it was seen 
that boldly handled artillery could, on occasion, inflict great 
damage. Increased speed and improved mechanism will a'ender 
tanks less vulnerable, but against them must be set such possible 
defence as light easily hidden artillery and anti-tank guns. 
Indeed, there is just a possibility that future years may see a 
competition, not unlike that at sea, between gunnery in its 
various branches on the one hand and speed coupled with armour 
on the other. The tank will endeavour to combine mobility 
for offensive action with its own protection, while the gunner and 
rifleman will try to force the tank to carry armour so heavy as 
to destroy its mobility. Something of this kind was actually 
seen in the case of the German tanks, which, in the effort to 
afford security to their crews, had been so solidly constructed 
as to be almost useless. Another difficulty from which tanks 
may suffer is inability to carry out their own reconnaissance in 
moving warfare. Tanks would also appear to be almost as 
defenceless at night as Is artillery; they are indeed entirely an 
offensive weapon except for the actual protection which their 
armour affords to the crews. For these reasons tanks would 
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appear to be dependent upon other armst and incapable of 
entirely Independent action at all stages — ^for reconnaissance, 
lor overcoming anti-tank defence and for security. At the 
same time there is no doubt whatever about the immense 
reinforcement of offensive power which they have brought to 
the other arms. In themselves they combine mobility, fire and 
protection, each in a certain degree; moreover, they may solve 
many difficulties with regard to supply of ammunition, especially 
to cavalry. It has been amply proved that the great enemy to 
cavalry, and to infantry as well, is the machine-gun, and it Is 
exactly against this weapon that tanks have proved themselves 
to be most efficient. Once a machine-gun is located in the open, 
i.e. almost anywhere except behind concrete defence, the tank 
can deal with it quickly and effectively, while guns heavy enough 
to destroy the tanks themselves should in their turn be dealt 
with by horse artillery. In this way each of the three arms will 
derive support and protection from the other, and all will 
derive information and active assistance from the air. 

Aeroplanes will carry out both strategical and tactical 
reconnaissance, will locate the enemy^s forces, and, so long as 
light lasts (an important reservation), will watch and report 
his movements. In action they will watch the progress of their 
own forces, look out for counter-movements, indicate in every 
possible way the nature of the enemy defences, and intervene 
in the fight, whenever possible, with bombs and rifle-fire. 
If any such codperation is to be possible, the various arms 
must not only understand one another thoroughly, have been 
trained together and have established a mutual confidence, 
but they must have ample and efficient means of intercommunica- 
tion, which can only be by wireless telegraphy or telephony. 

The same principles must apply to the employment of tanks 
with infantry and field (including heavy) artillery. Of all the 
difficulties which infantry has to overcome the two most dreaded 
are wire and machine-guns. In discussing the action of tanks 
with cavalry, rapid movement over comparatively open country 
has been assumed, but it is unlikely that this can be more than 
a preliminary phase of a few days* duration in a campaign where 
the belligerents are on even terms in matters of equipment. 
Heavy slow-moving troops will be rushed by rail to the frontier 
and will come into action within a few miles of railhead. Then 
will come the great struggle for the initiative, the result of 
which may well decide the whole war, and rutliJess vigour will 
be demanded from troops and leaders. At this stage there will 
be great battles in which, as in August 1914, neither side will be 
completely on the defensive or completely on the offensive; 
but both, in their determination to reach rapid decision, will 
think chiefly of attack, and there will be comparatively few 
highly organized defences, other than those which may have been 
prepared in peace-time. Hastily prepared defences may be 
extremely effective against infantry, espcciiilly if well concealed. 
It is then that tanks, moving easily across country, crashing 
through hedges, crossing hollow roads, climbing embankments 
and making paths, easily and quickly, through hastily con- 
structed wire entanglements, w’ill be of the utmost assistance to 
their accompanying infantry. In the stage of the campaign 
we have tried to imagine there will hardly have been time to 
construct land mines, the tank*s greatest enemy, but the opposing 
infantry will be provided with heavier anti-tank rifles and more 
light field guns than are possible with cavalry. Pos.sibly the 
tanks themselves may be more heavily armoured than those 
with the cavalry, where rapid movement is the ruling factor, 
but they cannot be entirely proof. They, like the cavalry tanks, 
will be dependent upon the air for information and upon artillery 
for support. Hence smoke screens, concealing the moving 
target from the defending guns, may be invaluable, as well as the 
moving barrage and the fire of guns told off to deal with special 
obstructions, batteries of emplacements which have been reported 
by aeroplanes or detected from air photographs. But since 
both sides will possess tanks, presumably approximately equal 

numbers and efficiency, and since the tank is essentially an 
tensive weapon, it is probable that a new feature may be 
iatiemuced into tactics, namely tank counter-strokes and tank 


engagements, for on each side these machines will attempt to 
get at the enemy's infantry and protect its own. But with all 
their power for offensive action the tank still has grave limita- 
tions, for there are still obstacles to movement, such as the 
muddy banks of a sluggish stream, which they cannot overcome; 
mud, as the armies knew it in Flanders, is to the tank what 
uncut wire is to the infantry, and without power to move the 
tank is highly vulnerable. Valuable as they doubtless are, it is, 
therefore, easy to fall into the error of overestimating theic 
possibilities, and it is important to bear in mind that they will 
not always have the moral effect upon infantry that they had 
when they were terrible and unfamiliar objects on the battle- 
field. They cannot turn hostile infantry out of even hastily 
prepared entrenchments; the most they can do is to make it 
comparatively easy for their own infantry to get in, and even 
. to do so much they are themselves dependent upon the help of 
supporting artillery, while all arms are almost blind without 
the help of aeroplanes. 

So far it may perhaps be possible to penetrate into the 
future, and to anticipate that the opening stages of the next 
great war between highly developed nations possessing con- 
tiguous frontiers will not be very unlike those of 1914 except 
that they wiU be fought out with more complicated machinery 
and with even greater vigour. He would, however, have to be 
very bold who would venture to prophesy whether, with all 
the new inventions we now possess, or indeed with others of 
which we as yet know nothing, wars will really be short and 
decisions quick or whether prolonged passive resistance is still 
a possibility. Have the aeroplane and the tank, heavy artillery 
and the instantaneous fuze so strengthened the offence that it 
will be able to overcome any defence which human ingenuity 
can devise, and that there will be a return to the Napoleonic 
era, or will the defence again be able to assert its superiority 
as it did from the winter of 1914 to the summer of 1918? Is it 
again possible that aeroplanes, aided conceivably by artillery 
firing at extreme range, may wage war against the civil population 
with asphyxiating gases and heavy bombs, and render war so 
terrible and so destructive to life and property that field armies 
may cease to have their purpose? I'hc answer would appear 
to be that one lesson which emerges from the late war is that there 
is no limit either to human ingenuity or to human endurance, 
and for that reason, if for no other, it is only prudent to assume 
■ that the balance between offence and defence will be as finely 
adjusted as ever in the past, and results will depend not upon 
engines but upon the brains and courage of those who use them. 

Minor — If wc leave for a time the consideration of what 

may be termed first-class campaigns and turn to those of the 
second or third class, it would certainly seem as though science 
had rendered the advantage of civilized nations over uncivilized 
greater than ever before in both the strategical and tactical 
spheres. As has been shown, one great feature of differentiating 
first- from second-class campaigns is that of space and freedom 
of movement. Movement means power to concentrate with 
rapidity and secrecy and so to effect surprise. Now, it so 
happens that while campaigns of the first class have in the past 
been confined almost entirely to Europe, those against uncivilized 
or undeveloped races are conducted under the burning skies of 
Africa or Asia. Frequently the climate has been a more for- 
midable foe than the enemy, and the tribesmen or local levies 
have had far greater mobility than highly trained European 
infantry. Any device, therefore, which can add to mobility is 
enormously in favour of the civilized man, the product of 
industrial conditions. The campaign in Palestine gives the 
best possible example of tactical success directed against a 
suitable strategical objective. Victory when it came was absolute 
and complete, but it was over an enemy whose moral had been 
shaken through acting purely, or almost purely, on the defensive 
through four years of war. Against that enemy the British 
forces had won a series of tactical successes, but it was not until 
cavalry had secured full liberty of movement that tactical 
success was crowned by strategical victory. Against an enemy 
ill provided with special means of defence and with inferior 
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artillery equipment, fast-moving tanks should give to cavalry 
or mounted infantry an invaluable reinforcement in fire power. 
It is the weakness of mounted troops that whenever they are 
called upon to use fire one-fourth of the personnel is out of 
action, merely taking care of their horses; and this at the critical 
moment of action. No such disability handicaps the tanks, 
whose fire power is great in proportion to the personnel employed. 
They will, therefore, supply exactly the factor in which mounted 
troops are necessarily weak, while their own peculiar drawback, 
vulnerability to lire from artillery or specially constructed 
rifles, will be of little account. Mechanical difficulties, from 
heat and other causes (for the strain upon the crew in a closely 
confined space is always great), they will certainly have, but 
these should not be insuperable and may be disregarded. A 
mixed force of tanks and mounted troops should therefore have 
just that combination of mobility and fire power which is neces- 
sary to allow civilized troops to make free use of space — that is, 
to manoeuvre freely and confidently — against an uncivilized or 
ill-equipped enemy before bis moral has been shaken. 

Exactly the same arguments apply to tanks acting with 
infantry and artillery in a formal attack against an uncivilized 
enemy in position. The mere fact that such an enemy does not 
himsdf possess tanks will add enormously to the moral effect 
of their appearance, and should go far toward rendering an 
artillery preparation or bombardment of any kind unnecessary. 
If this is so, surprise becomes much more simple; and surprise 
is, as always, the strongest weapon of the attack. It is evident, 
therefore, that at every stage the older arms will be wonderfully 
strengthened by new inventions, yet it cannot be claimed that 
even in second- or third-class warfare science has yet succeeded 
in producing anything entirely to take the place of the man and 
the horse; for the man and the horse are, after all, the only 
pieces of mechanism which are adaptable to varying circum- 
stances, yet perfect in themselves and directed by an individual 
intelligence. Science then does not as yet supersede the most prim- 
itive factors in war, but wfficre one side has the monopoly of its 
products (or even only of some of them) there should be economy 
of effort, and consequently of life, which should enable the 
civilized army to be always on the offensive and to force a 
favourable decision with great rapidity. 

Lessons of 19x4-8 , — To sum up, then, the experiences of the 
past war and the effects of the latest discoveries, it would seem 
that at first the defensive proved to be a far stronger form of 
warfare than had been anticipated, because, owing to dense 
populations and good communications, armies could hold 
continuous lines, with no open flanks. Frontal attacks of the 
most pronounced kind became unavoidable, and months and 
even years passed before the attack regained its ascendency. 
In these conditions there was no scope for the mounted arm, and 
even the infantry returned to the most primitive form of war- 
fare. Rifle-fire was useless, for it could not kill, and fire which 
does not kill is wasted. It was then that the infantry had 
recourse to the bayonet and the bomb, and the long-range 
fighting of S. Africa ceased to be. Instead, for three whole years 
infantry tactics were on a lower and less scientific plane than in 
the Manchurian War, which, in the opinion of many soldiers, 
was fought out on altogether a lower plane than the S. African 
War which preceded it. Meanwhile ever-growing demands were 
made upon the artillery, not only for increased weight of pro- 
jectile and volume of fire, but for a degree of accuracy which had 
never before been considered necessary or even possible. So far 
did the dependence of the infantryman upon artillery support 
extend that there were some who advocated the abolition of 
the rifle altogether, since it could no longer kill. Then came two 
vitally important inventions — first, the instantaneous fuze, 
which deprived wire of much of its terror, and then tanks, with 
their combination of mobility and fire. With tanks and artillery, 
infantry recovered its power of movement, and with movement 
the rifle recovered its position, for trenches had lost their 
protective value and once more it could kill in the open. In less 
civilized warfare wc can see that on a narrow space like the 
Gallipoli peninsula continuous lines were possible, but elsewhere 
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space gave freedom for movement, fire was supreme, and the 
victor imposed his will by crushing the enemy^s field armies. 
In both forms of warfare it was proved once more that in the 
end infantry is still the queen of battle, but requires ever more 
assistance from the other arms and from science. 

Now, in this very question of the influence of scientific 
discovery upon tactics, the World War has taught us much. But 
need the experience have been quite so bitter? No doubt it is 
easy to be wise after the event, but wc should learn little if we 
allowed ourselves to be convinced that we were perfectly wise 
before it. To take only one instance, the enormous expenditure 
of gun ammunition during the opening weeks of the war had the 
effect of entirely using up all reserves within a very short time 
after the opening of hostilities. It is now no secret that by the 
end of the first battle of Ypres the British artillery was practically 
without ammunition; guns were rare enough, but even the few 
there were had nothing to fire. And this was true of all armies. 
It was not only the weather which stopped the fighting in the 
middle of Nov,; it was, as well, largely the fact that infantry was 
almost deprived of artillery support. Moreover, it was just 
this period of respite which enabled the armies to dig themselves 
in, and to organize those systems of field fortification which for 
so long defied assault. Now, this deficiency was due to two 
causes. In the first place to a short-sighted economy, always in 
favour of running a risk in order to avoid unpleasant parliamen- 
tary criticism — and this tendency exists in all countries; in the 
second place, it was due to a tendency, which is also universal, 
to devote too much attention to the past and too little to the 
future. It is so easy to follow Napoleon’s advice, to read and 
reread the campaigns of the great commanders; it is so easy 
to store the mind with facts and figures; but it is so difficult to 
apply the knowledge acquired to the requirements of the future 
and to breathe life into Dryasdust. This is, perhaps, the most 
difficult task of the general staffs, which all nations had by 1921 
established more or less upon the Moltkc model. Every great 
army has its inventions board, whose duty it is to sift the corn 
from a vast quantity of useless chaff; but the real trouble is to 
foresee what the tactical effect of any new discovery may be and 
how to turn it to advantage upon the field of battle. It is easy 
to learn by experience, but wonderfully difficult to prophesy. 
Some instances there have been, notably Wellington’s confidence 
that, with the weapons he had, he could dare to go into battle 
in new formations giving him unprecedented fire power. By 
his penetrating insight he gained a very definite advantage over 
men whose experience in European warfare was infinitely greater 
than his own, and, by breaking away from the stereotyped lines 
rendered classic by Frederick the Great and even by Napoleon, 
British infantry gained a tactical advantage which they retained 
until Waterloo. It was exactly the same firm and traditional 
belief in the efficacy of rifle-fire which won the first battle of 
Ypres, for at least in this respect nothing approaching the training 
of the British Expeditionary Force had ever been seen in 
European armies. Similarly, it was Moltke’s realization of the 
power of improved weapons and other developments of science 
that was the origin of his idea of envelopment, whereby he 
revolutionized German tactics and crushed the armies of Austria 
and France, Both commanders took risks which are now 
difficult to realize, but both were justified, not only by their own 
victories, but by subsequent history. Wellington and Moltkc 
both had their critics, but there is no one who now doubts the 
wisdom of linear formations or enveloping tactics. 

It is unfortunately impossible to produce a Wellington or a 
Moltke at will, but the application of the lessons of history to the 
requirements of the future is at least as important and needs 
at least as much study as the facts themselves. With each step 
forward and as science renders more and more services to the 
great art of war the future becomes more difficult to forecast. 
In the first place it is evident that, as war becomes more complex, 
peace manoeuvres must become less and less realistic. It is 
related that Frederick the Great regularly rehearsed the move- 
ments with which he intended to beat the Austrians. We arc 
also told that the comment of the victorious Prussian soldiers 
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after Kdniggrftta was that the battle had been “exactly like the 
last manoeuvres/^ Something of the same kind might concciv- 
ably have been said of Mons or Le Gateau^ but certainly not of 
the Marne or of the first battle of Ypres; still less of the Somme, 
the German offensive of tQiS or of Aug* 8. For many reasons 
manceuvres can only last for a strictly limited time, whereas 
modern battles are almost unlimited in length; for the same 
reasons troops can be employed only in limited, instead of un- 
limited, numbens; while for other reasons the convenience of 
the civil population outweighs the demand for military instruc- 
tion. To such an extent did civil requirements outweigh military 
that up to the outbreak of war British troops were not allowed 
to sleep even in barns or outhouses, although billeting is a most 
necessary, and by no means easy, military exercise, ignorance 
and inexperience of which subsequently caused the British army 
much suffering and fatigue. How infinitely more difficult will 
it now be to produce anything which shall in any way represent 
the conditions of a modern battle-field, with trenches, wire 
entanglements, smoke screens, gas attacks, barrages, aeroplanes 
and tanks! The thing simply cannot be done. Manoeuvres 
will still be a valuable means of training up to a certain stage; 
but that stage will be far short of the reality, and must be 
supplemented in the general staffs by imaginative thought. 

That is the first difficulty to be overcome. In the second 
place invention, which has received so great a stimulus since 
igr4, will not now stand still. The vital importance of the 
general staff keeping in close touch with the best and most 
progressive scientific thought of the day, either through the 
inventions board, or through any other form of “ liaison, can, 
therefore, require no emphasis. If anything is clear as to the 
course of future wars between civilized countries it is that suc- 
cess at the outset is half way to ultimate victory. If through 
more rapid mobilization, a better strategical plan, or both, one 
side can seize the initiative and drive it home by early tactical 
success it will be in a winning position from the start. It can- 
not be denied that, owing to the foundations laid by Moltke, 
the superstructure built by Schlieffen, and the attention which 
had for years been paid to the possibilities of machine-gun fire, 
Germany held an advantage in igi4 which was only wrested 
from her by “ the miracle of the Marne and by the fact that 
her ammunition supplies failed her just as did those of England 
and France. Had German leadership, equipment and tactics 
in IQ 14 been equal to those of 1018 it is difficult to believe that 
Paris would not have fallen in spite of the genius of French and 
British commanders. And so it seems probable that the next 
war will open with even greater suddenness and greater violence 
than the last, with more efficient engines of destruction and more 
rapid movement. I’he country that would have its tactical 
development keep pace with science must, therefore, be pre- 
pared to spend money upon experiment ; its general staff should 
have its research department; tactical training and scientific , 
research should together form the latest new Model Army. I 
Indeed, just as during the war every army commander had on 
his staff his meteorological expert and his chemical adviser, so 
surely the general staff in peace should have its chemical depart- 
ment, for it is not imj)ossible that the chemist may become as 
important in war as in every great industrial enterprise. 

But there is yet a third reason why future wars will certainly | 
produce unpleasant surprises which may even be revolutionary 
in their nature. By the Treaty of Versailles the German army 
was reduced to 100,000 men, but it could not alter the fact that 
Germany's central position in Europe placed her in a situation 
in which she believed that she must trust to arms for her exis- | 
tence or go under in the struggle. She has also been trained in j 
the belief that offence is the surest defence. Except that I 
Poland had taken the place of Russia on Germany's eastern 
frontier, and that the Austrian Empire had disappeared, the 
military problems of Central Europe remained in 1921 much ; 
what they were before 1914. Germany was still an ambitious, 
industrious nation, with 60,000,000 well-educated and intelli- 
gent citizens. On the one frontier lies France, and on the other 
Hpland, both with large armies, and neither of them particularly 


friendly to Germany. Iki these circumstances It was only 
reasonable to assume that her policy would be to avoid war^ al 
least for many years to come. At the same time it was clearly 
evident that her military problems must give rise to very 
anxious thought. This spectacle of a rich, densely populated 
country with an army regulated by treaty is, it is true, not 
tircly new. The same thing happened after Jena, but with the 
difference that Germany was not then either rich or densely 
populated. Nevertheless an answer was found to the restrictions 
imposed by Napoleon. It need not be the same answer this 
time, precautions against that having been taken, but there is 
the alternative that Germany's effort may be to compensate 
for the numerical weakness imposed upon her by scientific equip- 
ment and by bringing new forces into play. The World War 
showed beyond doubt that, given good leaders, a mass of un^ 
trained human beings could quickly be converted into an 
efficient fighting force. Germany's military aim will, therefore, 
naturally be to train the 100,000 men she keeps in peace-time 
to become highly efficient leaders in war. Her war budget will 
be high per man, for the army must be recruited on a voluntary 
basis; yet the total sum will not be great compared to that of 
other countries, and money will be available exactly for those 
purposes of research and experiment which are seen to be so 
higlily important. Many years must elapse before Europe can 
have recovered sufficiently from the results of the World War 
to reproduce the conditions of 1914; and perhaps by that time 
her peoples may have realized the futility of war as a solution 
for differences of opinion or interest; but in this respect history 
is far from encouraging, and all the time there will be in the cen- 
tre of Europe a nation whose soldiers are thinking out war 
problems on lines which must inevitably be quite different from 
those followed by their neighbours. Hitherto all the military 
nations have thought along similar lines. Sometimes one and 
somtrtimcs another has thrown up a great genius, the product of 
whose mind had placed his own country at an advantage; but 
here we have an entirely new set of problems, the solution of 
which may lead to new and startling results. 

In 1921 there were thus three important factors rendering it 
more than ordinarily difficult to penetrate the obscurity of the 
future, hirst, the impossibility of reproducing in peace-time 
the conditions of the battle-field as we actually know them; 
secondly, the effect of scientific research upon tactical evolution; 
thirdly, the peculiar position of Germany and its repercussion 
upon military thought. Other factors doubtless exist, for the 
opening stages of every war bring their own peculiar surprises. 
All that can be done is so to arrange plans that they may not be 
too rigid, and may if necessary be adapted to meet the unexpected, 
just as Joffre in 1914, surprised by the extent and weight of the 
German turning movement through Belgium, switched his own 
reserves to his extreme left and produced the counter-stroke of 
the Marne and the Oureq. This is merely an example culled 
rather from strategy than tactics, but it serves to illustrate the 
fact that, in war, the great contest between brain and brain, it 
is the unforeseen which happens. 'J'he real difiicully is to antic- 
ipate the problem rather than to solve it. Never in the history 
of the world have tactical problems received such dose attention 
and study as during the years just prior to 1914. With one 
great war just finished and the shadow of another hanging 
heavily over Europe, discussions on strategy and tactics fUled 
the columns of newspapers and magazines not only of the pro- 
fessional but also of the general press. The general staffs of. 
all nations worked out theories and doctrines of war, and the 
official handbooks gave the armies the considered opinions of 
the best military brains in each country. The conflicting sys- 
tems of envelopment and penetration were weighed and con- 
sidered, with the result that military training could be classified 
in two clearly defined systems, sometimes called for convenience 
the French and the German. The real value and capajailities 
of quick-firing artillery and the necessary infantry forniatiofid 
with which to meet it were thrashed out in theory, and so farygai 
possible by experiment, for, although the French “ 75 " was. 
already an old gun, its effects had never really been tested 01^ 
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bftttle-field. Meanwhile Germany introduced her heavy held 
howitzer and England her long-range field gun. The probable 
effect of these new factors in war were weighed, discussed and 
fairly accurately foreseen. But surprise cainc elsewhere, for 
the factor which was neglected was the power of the railways to 
maintain in the field such armies as the world had never beheld^ 
with what we tan now see was only the natural corollary — 
field fortifications impregnable to the material which armies 
then possessed, and by their strength and extent rendering 
impossible both envelopment and penetration. The truth is 
that it is less difficult to find the correct answer to the questions 
which are asked by history, experience and such foresight as 
we possess, than to foretell and ask the really vital questions. 

III.— The Akt or Leadership 

So far we have dealt almost entirely with the mechanism of 
war, the tactics of 1914-8, and possible future developments. 
There remains the all-important subject of command, and the 
qualities which go to make a great commander — the human 
element — ^for without true leadership arms and equipment and 
even training will achieve but little. “ With a great general no 
action is executed which is the fruit of chance or fortune; every- 
thing is the result of combination and talent ” (Napoleon's War 
Maxims, No. 82). Such was the considered opinion of the 
great master of war, and it can be confidently asserted that 
nothing has happened since he fought his last, and perhaps his 
most wonderful, campaign in 1815 to shake it. Surely no com- 
mander ever took greater risks than did Napoleon in the series 
of operations which ended at Waterloo, but they were the result 
of careful study and calculation and they came near to victory 
over almost double his numbers. Even now who can say what 
might have happened but for failure of his physical power and 
energy at the most critical moments, for surely England and 
Europe were never in greater danger than during the forty-eight 
hours after the Prussians’ had been beaten on the field of Ligny. 
How curious to reflect that a little more than a hundred years 
later the descendants of those who stood at Waterloo should 
have fought out another campaign on a vastly greater scale but 
on very similar lines and on ground not very far distant. 'Phe 
combatants were differently grouped, it is true, but the German 
blow in March 1918 was directed at the junction of the Allied 
armies, this time the British and the French, just as in 1815 the 
French blow was struck at the junction between Wellington 
and Blfichcr. Once again the British army was based on north- 
ern ports, while her ally was based on inland territory; once 
more the allies were for a time in danger of retiring along diver- 
gent lines and perhaps of defeat in detail. Numbers and weap- 
ons were different from those of 1815, but the main features of 
the campaign and the principles upon which it was fought out 
were the same. So true it is that the principles of war are sim- 
ple and eternal, but the application of them varies in each par- 
ticular case. Never yet has there been a great commander who 
has not read and thought deeply about his art in order that, by 
trkining his instinct on the right lines, he may decide correctly 
when the supreme hour arrives. It is not in order that wc may 
master the principles of war that Napoleon has advised us to 
“ read and reread the campaigns of Alexander, Hannibal, Gus- 
tavus, Turenne, Eugcinc and l^'rederick," but in order that we 
may “ obtain the secrets of the art of war," and those secrets 
lie in application. 

How strange, too, that of the great names which will go down 
to history in connexion with the campaign of 1918 two at Ictisl 
are those of men who had seen little or nothing of war before 
1914 — Foch and Ludendorff. For more than forty years Foch 
had no experience of anything but peace soldiering; Ludendorff 
heard an enemy’s rifles and saw his own men drop for the first 
time in his life near Vis6 on Aug. 4 1914. Both had mastered 
every detail of their art, not in the open field but in the solitude 
of the study. Each in his own way was an artist, but of the two 
it was Foch who had the inspiration, “ the fire in his belly," 
which is the sign of the true master. Yet it is not enough to 
follow the movements even of these two, for all wars will not be 
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fought either with the numbers or the weapons of 1918 any 
more than with the weapons and over the extent of ground of 
1815. Something between the two may be found to be nearer 
to the normal, but when due allowance is made for later inven- 
tion, surely no campaign is better worth studying than this of 
1815. Fought out between two great captains in the space of a 
few days and over a few miles of country, it forms a very epit- 
ome of war in all its branches. I he doubt up to the last 
moment as to Napoleon’s intentions; the strategical surprise; a 
concentrated force with one line of communication operating 
between two forces with divergent lines; the handling of D’Erlon’s 
force and the attempt to effect a concentration on the battle- 
field at Ligny; the British and Belgian rearguard action at 
Quatre Bras and the retreat to Waterloo; Wellington’s masterly 
disposition of troGj^s as contrasted with BlUcher’s two days 
earlier; his telling use of advance posts, Hougoumont and La 
Haye Sainte, breaking up Napoleon’s massed attacks; the con- 
centration of forces on the field and the great counter-stroke 
against Napoleon’s right and rear, so largely the result of 
BlUcher’s loyalty and force of character; finally the stupendous 
defeat, the inevitable result of this most difficult manojuvre 
when successfully accomplished, as it was here, at Kdniggrktz 
and on one or two other occasions in history; and the relentless 
pursuit. They were indeed crowded days of glory. And then 
Wellington’s characteristic comment: “A damned serious busi- 
ness. Blucher and I have lost 30,000 men. It has been a 
damned nice thing, the nearest run thing you ever saw in your 
life. ... By Godl I don’t think it would have done if I had 
not been there." ^ 

Since those days Moltkc has perfected the art of marching to 
the battle-field, of concentration by many different roads upon a 
single objective, and wc have seen the same mana'uvre devel- 
oped under more difficult circumstances at Liao-yang. Arising 
from Moltke’s tactics, so closely followed by Oyama in Man- 
churia, there have been many fierce disputes upon the compara- 
tive virtues of envelopment and penetration on the battle-field. 
Yet all these theories, these varying systems and bitter discus- 
sions, arc based upon one solid foundation, the development of 
fire; for from the days of the long-bow to those of the mo<lcrn 
tank it is to the development of lire that all changes in tactics 
are directly due. I'o-day, more than ever before, the power of 
developing fire is in the hands of the commander who seizes and 
retains the initiative. This he may do either through superior 
readiness for war and quicker mobilization, through a better 
strategical plan, or through superior numbers. In any case he 
will require superiority in the air, and better, more numerous or 
more skilfully bandied covering troops, cavalry and rapid tanks. 
Decisive battle will be the object, and the experience of the 
World War would appear to prove that quick decision can only 
be obtained through envelopment. Converging lines of com- 
munication drawn from widely separated bases may then be a 
positive advantage, especially since the rapid means of com- 
munication now available have overcome much of their danger. 
Moreover, so devastating is the effect of converging or enfilade 
lire from modern weapons that the troops exposed to it are in 
deadly danger. An attacking force, it is true, may conceal an 
exposed flank by the skilful use of smoke, but not so the defend- 
ing force, and the increased range and rapidity of modern arms 
are on the side of the attack rather than of the defence. Each 
commander will, therefore, strive with all his energy and will 
power to secure the initiative at the outset of a campaign; 
ever>^ artifice will be used and every engine will be employed. 
Sooner or later, however, one or other of the combatants will be 
forced to the defensive, but, if he is master of his art he will not 
resign himself to his fate any more than did Wellington and 
Blucher in 1815 or Joffre in 1914. He will devote all his skill 
and resource to recovering his freedom of action and to assuming 
that domination over events which will enable him, in his turn, 
to impose his will upon his adversary. 

This change of fort une can only be brought about by a tactical 
counter-stroke, exactly as was done by the Entente arinies in 

^ The Creevy Papers, vol. i., chap. x. 
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1914 and again in 1918. On each occaaibn they aimed at the 
envelopment of the enemy forces, for the very successes which 
had brought the Germans so close to Paris afforded to a com- 
mander, sufficiently skilful to seiae it, the opportunity to deliver an 
enveloping counter-attack — the very opening he needed. Thus 
it is clear that even to-day, provided the opposing armies are 
well led, neither can have the monopoly of enveloping move- 
ment or fire development, but that, as has always been the case 
in war, “ everything must be the result of combination and 
talent.** So it is that so soon as a great commander finds that, 
for one reason or another, the initiative has passed from him he 
will think only of the counter-offensive whereby he is to regain 
it. He cannot wait, like Wellington at Salamanca, or Napoleon 
at Austerlitz, and watch his enemy commit a fatal error, for 
modern battle-fields are too vast, and mistakes are committed 
too far from the field of action. His aeroplanes will no doubt 
bring him much useful information, but before he can turn it to 
advantage the whole situation may have altered.^ He cannot, 
therefore, so plan his battle as to make the action of his reserve, 
oi* striking force, dependent upon some chance or fleeting 
opportunity. Instead he must form some new plan, some new 
combination of his own, and carry it through with undiminished 
audacity and resolution. It is, perhaps, this blindness of the 
commander which has brought about the greatest change of all 
in modern graf»d tactics, for he cannot now survey the whole 
even of his own force, and much more than formerly he is de- 
pendent upon his subordinates, who must, in Napoleon*s phrase, 
“ understand his system ** if he is to be well served. 

But there is another aspect of the matter. With weapons of 
still longer range and greater accuracy than our modern artillery, 
with small-bore weapons of still greater rapidity of fire than the 
Maxim or the Lewis gun, fronts will become more and more 
extended, and the establishment of continuous lines will be 
possible even to comparatively small armies. It will be easier 
to use natural obstacles for the protection of flanks, which will 
become more difficult to find and to turn. In this respect the 
defence would appear to have gained a distinct advantage over 
the attack, in that frontal assaults are likely to become more 
inevitable. The indirect result of the increased volume of fire 
seems, therefore, to be more important than the direct effect. 
Against this it is possible to put forward the suggestion that 
frontal attacks are actually less to be feared than they were. 
Formerly they had two disadvantages — first, that they were 
desperately costly in life; secondly, that at the best they resulted 
merely in the tactical retirement of the enemy, not to his destruc- 
tion or to any great and decisive strategical result. Now, how- 
ever, owing to the same increase of fire power which has strength- 
ened the defence, it is possible for the assailant to make all his 
dispositions for attack out of sight of and unperceived by any 
enemy who elects to stand purely on the defensive. Little 
more than a hundred years ago Napoleon drew up his army in 
front of La Belle Alliance in full view of Wellington on the slopes 
of Waterloo; a few years earlier Marmont had manoeuvred in 
front of Wellington at Salamanca and met his doom exactly as 
had Kutusov, for exactly the same reason, at Austerlitz. All 
this is now changed, and in 1918 Ludendorff showed how, even 
without command of or even superiority in the air, it is possible 
for the assailant to make his arrangements for attack without 
being detected; and this instance is the more remarkable since 
his intention had been foreseen and his troop movements were at 
least suspected. It is this power of massing unseen against the 
portion of the front selected for attack that gives the assailant 
his principal chance of success, even should the attack not come 
as a complete surprise. Moreover, the very extension of the 
front which, by our hypothesis, has rendered the frontal attack 
inevitable, makes it extremely difficult for the defender to ensure 
that his reserves are best placed for resistance. Even with 
superiority in the air and good intelligence, a commander who 
has lost the initiative and has been forced to stand on the defen- 
sive cannot be absolutely certain when the blow will fall. With | 

* Moit^over, so many movements will be carried out at night that I 
even the aeroplanes will miss a great deal. 


his widely extended linos, it is more than probable that he has 
several delicate points to guard, failure at any one of which 
would give the enemy some considerable strategical advantage. 
Hence the disposal of the reserves intended to be used for defence 
becomes a matter of extreme difficulty, and unless the assailant’s 
intention is exacUy anticipated, as is not very probable, much 
priceless time must be lost in moving them to the point of dan- 
ger, and meanwhile the assailant may have secured an initial 
advantage of which it will be extremely difficult to deprive him. 

This brings us to the second weakness of frontal attacks — the 
difficulty of winning any real strategical result. That weakness 
was very real so long as the only result of defeat was to compel 
an army, as in the Russo-Japanese War, to retire along its line 
of communications to a fresh position somewhat nearer to its 
base. But with modern lines, extended even more widely than 
in Manchuria, a new tactical idea has been evolved. Partly 
owing to our enlarged ideas on the massing and use of artillery, 
partly owing to the improved engines of destruction which 
brought a great accession of strength to the attack, and partly 
owing to the tactical use of aeroplanes, there grew up that idea of 
a “ break-through ** which was completely realized in the World ‘ 
War only in Palestine, but which came near to accomplishment 
in France in March 1918. But perhaps the factor which con- 
tributes most to the chance of a successful “ break-through ** is 
that very difficulty in the disposal and handling of reserves to 
which reference has just been made. In this connexion it must 
be remembered that tanks have given the attacking force an 
altogether new power of pushing home an initial success with 
rapidity and vigour. In place of the slow-moving infantry 
which laboured painfully through the shell-torn swamps of the 
Somme or the Passchcndaele ridges, we may well see a strong 
force of tanks, able to move at a steady pace for several hours on 
end, turning defeat into rout, disorganizing communications 
and spreading panic before reserves can be brought from dis- 
tant parts of a widely extended battle-line. Hence it would seem 
that just those developments which give to the defender the 
power to defend his flanks and to guard against envelopment 
have at the same time given to the frontal attack a greater 
chance of success than it ever had. 

In this case it may be asked, How should the commander who 
has lost the initiative and been compelled to stand on the defen- 
sive attempt to recover control of his campaign ? The answer is, 
by exactly the same methods as those by which Foch recovered 
it in July 1918' — that is to say, by counter-attack. There is no 
other means. And this is true whether the attack be enveloping 
or frontal, and it is if possible more essentially true than ever 
before, since, owing to the distance to be covered, reserves 
which are held for purely defensive action are in great danger of 
being too late. Not only can they not win a battle; they may 
well be too late to save it. Thus even the briefest consideration 
of defence brings us to the old conclusion thai attack must be met 
by counter-attack j that offence is still the soul of defence, and that 
the true rdle of the reserves in a defensive action is to convert it into an 
offensive one. These are but the oldest principles of battle 
fighting, true from the days of Alexander the Great until to-day, 
but always put into practice by new means and new methods. 
This is the essence of Marshal Foch*s own appreciation of 
Napoleon (London Times, May 5 1921): — 

“ Often during the darkest days of the war we used to ask our- 
selves what Naix>leon would do with the armies of to-day. . . . 
This is what he would have said; ‘ You have millions of men; I never 
had them. You have railways, telegraphs, wireless, aircraft, long- 
range artillery, poison gases; I had none of them. Yet you make 
nothing of them. Stand aside while I show you how to use them.’ 
In a month, or perhaps two, he would have changed everything, 
reorganized everything, employed everything in some new way, and 
crushed the bewildered enemy.” 

, There in a few words wc have the marshal’s views on his 
great predecessor. It is not that he would have discovered 
some spectacular and dramatic way of winning the war, but 
merely that he would have bent scientific discovery to his own 
ends and put each new invention to its proper tactical use. 
Thus he would have won battles, and when he had finished his 
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^ork all would have appeared obvious and simple. That is the 
way of the artist; and the great tactician is a supreme aitist. 

(N. M.*) 

TAFT, LORADO (i860- ), America sculptor (see 26.354), 

was elected to the National Academy in 1911. He was director 
of the American Federation of Arts from 1914 to 1917 and in 
the latter year was appointed a member of the board of art 
advisers for the state of Illinois. He received a silver medal 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, 1915. His 
recent works include: “ Black Hawk ” (1912, figure of an Ameri- 
can Indian, at Oregon, HI.) ; Thatcher Memorial Fountain (1918, 
at Denver, Colo.); and *‘The Fountain of Time^’ (1920, at 
Chicago). In 1921 he published Tendencies in Sculpture. 

TAFT. WIUIAM HOWARD (1857- ), 27th President of the 

United States {see 26.354), antagonized a considerable branch 
of his own party in 1911 by his endeavour, which proved un- 
successful, to secure a reciprocity agreement with Canada. 
Meanwhile wide public interest had been awakened in the con- 
servation of national resources and the President's attitude was 
attacked by the conservationists. In 1909 Gifford Pinchot, chief 
forester, charged Richard A. Ballinger, Secretary of the Interior, 
with being opposed to conservation. A Congressional committee, 
after investigation, exonerated the Secretary, but he later re- 
signed. The attack upon Ballinger was denounced by the Presi- 
dent, who continued to be criticized in connexion with the sale 
of public lands, and who dismissed Pinchot from office. The 
President lost ground also as a result of a breach of friend- 
ship between himself and Theodore Roosevelt, who supported 
Pinchot. In 1912 the President signed the Panama Tolls bill, 
exempting American coastwise shipping from tolls; he affirmed 
that it did not, violate the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and believed 
also that the United States had the right to fortify the canal. 
At the same time he expressed a readiness to arbitrate the ques- 
tion with Great Britain, who had protested. Cleavage within 
his party was ciystallizcd at the Republican National Convention 
in 1912. In the pre-convention campaign Roosevelt came for- 
ward as leader of the progressive wing against Taft as leader of 
the conservative or “ stand-pat wing, and the mutual re- 
criminations were bitter. At the convention, however, the con- 
servatives controlled the party machine, and the committee on 
credentials by arbitrary decisions excluded most of Roosevelt's 
contesting delegates. Taft was renominated on the first ballot, 
receiving 561 votes, 21 more than the required majority. Roose- 
velt denounced the action of the Convention and later was nomi- 
nated by the newly formed National Progressive party. In the 
ensuing election Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic nominee, 
won an overwhelming victory, securing 435 electoral votes 
to 88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. President Taft carried 
only two states, Utah and Vermont, and those only by small 
pluralities. The general feeling throughout the country was 
that President Taft had shown a deplorable lack of administra- 
tive firmness, his good nature having caused him to vacillate. 
On retiring from the presidency in 1913 he became Kent pro- 
fessor of law at Yale, but devoted much time to lecture engage- 
ments. In 1913 he was elected president of the American Bar 
Association, and in 1914 first president of the American Institute 
of Jurisprudence, organized to improve law and its administra- 
tion. After the outbreak of the World War in 1914 he supported 
President Wilson's strong stand for neutrality. In 1915 he 
approved the Army League’s campaign for preparedness. He 
was an active promoter of the League to Enforce Peace, but 
after America's entrance into the war he argued that victory was 
necessary for attaining lasting peace. In 1918 he was appointed 
by the President a member of the National War Labor Board 
for arbitrating labour disputes during the war. In 1919 he 
endorsed the Peace Treaty of Versailles, regarding its most im- 
portant part to be the Covenant of the League of Nations. He 
spoke throughout the country in behalf of the League. After the 
Senate’s rejection of the Peace Treaty he urged reservations 
if these would secure ratification. In July 1920 be was appointed 
to represent the Grand Trunk railway on the board of arbitration 
for determining the sum to be paid by the Dominion of Canada 


when the road was to be made a part of the national sy^item. 
He sup^^rted Warren G. Harding, the Republican candidate 
for president in 1920. On June 30 1921 he was appointed 
by President Harding Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to 
succeed Edward Douglas White, deceased. 

He was the author of Popular GovemmenU its Essence, its Per'- 
formance, and its Perils (1913); The Afiti-Trust Act and the Sujpretne 
Court (1014); The Unit^ States and Peace (1914); Ethics in Service 
(1915, Vale lectures); Owf Chief Magistrate and his Powers (1916, 
Columbia lectures) and The Presidency: its Duties^ its Powers^ its 
Opportunities and Us Limitations (1916, lectures at the university of 
Virginia). 

TAGORE, RABINDRANATH (1861- ), Indian poet and 

author, was a member of a well-known Bengali family noted for 
its activities in literature, art and religious reform as well as for 
its public benefactions. In 1921 the head of the orthodox Hindu 
branch was Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore 
(b. 1873), a great-nephew of Prosunno Coomar, who was the 
first Indian to be nominated to the Viceroy’s Legislative Council 
and founded the Tagore law professorship in the university of 
Calcutta. The grandfather of Rabindranath w^as Dwarkaiiath, 
merchant, philanthropist and reformer," who was known to his 
contemporaries as “ Prince Tagore." He visited England in 
1842 and again in 1845, sat to D'Orsay for his portrait, and, 
dying of fever in London in 1846, was buried at Kensal Green. 
In conjunction with Raja Rammohan Roy he initiated the 
movement of religious reform which took shape as the Adi 
Brahmo Somaj. This work was continued by his .son Maharshi 
Devendranath, of whose seven sons, Dwijendranath, the eldest, 
devoted himself to the study of philosophy; Satyendranath, 
the second, was the first Indian to enter the covenanted civil 
service and served for 35 years in the Bombay Presidency; and 
Jyotirendranath, the third, was an accomplished musician. 
Their cousins, Abanindranath (b. 1871), Gogouendranath and 
Narendranath, became distinguished artists. Rabindranath, 
the youngest son, was sent to England to study law, but soon 
returned. In 1901 he established the famou.s Shantiniketan, 
or abode of peace, at Bolpur, a village 93 m. from Calcutta. 
Originally organized as an asram, or retreat, by the Maharshi, 
it was developed by Rabindranath into a school conducted on 
unconventional lines, and he aimed at enlarging it into an in- 
ternational university which should comprehend the whole range 
of eastern culture. His outlook upon the west was thus summar- 
ized by him in a letter published in the Indian press at the close 
of 1919: The bulk of English people can never be in a normal 
state of mind with regard to us, our situation being unnatural, 
and I am impelled to think that it is best for us to do our own 
work quietly in our own surroundings." Gandhi’s policy of non- 
cobperation was, however, severely condemned by him as per- 
verted nationalism, “ which was making of India a prison," 
in a letter addressed to the principal of his school at Bolpur 
in June 1921. He paid frequent visits to Europe, Japan and the 
United States (where his son Rathindranath became a student 
in the university of California), and carried through several lectur- 
ing tours. His reputation as a writer among his own countrymen 
was early assured, and the 30 poetical and 28 prose works com- 
posed by him in Bengali are now regarded as classics. The Eng- 
lish public first became interested in his works in 1912, and his 
fame rapidly spread. In 1913 he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for literature and utilized the whole amount, £8,cx)o, for the 
upkeep of the school at Bolpur. He was given the degree of 
Doctor of Letters in the university of Calcutta and accepted a 
knighthood in 1915, but addressed a letter to the Viceroy in I 9 i 9 » 
resigning the title as a protest against the methods adopted for 
the repression of disturbances in the Punjab. 

His more important books, of which English translations have 
been published, are the poems Gitanjali (Song Offerings) (igi^)^ 
The Crescent Moon (1913), The Gardener (i 9 i 3 )» Kabir 

(I 9 I 5 )» Pruit Gathering (1916), Stray Birds {19^7), The Lover's 
Gift and the Crossing (1918); the plays Chitra (1914) > King of 
the Dark Chamber (1914), The Post Office (1914), The of Spring 
(1917), Sacrifice (1917). and other plays; the novels, The Home t^na 
the World (1919), The Wreck (1921); as well as a volume of letters, 
Glimpses of Bengal (1921), and the short stori^ Hungry Stones 
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(1916) and Mashi (1918); and republished lectures, Sadhana, or 
the Realization Of Life (1913), Nationalism FersonalUy (i^J 7), 

He also published his Reminiscences (1917). 

See Vv. W. Pearson, Shanliniketan (1917); article in Hindusthanee 
Stu^ni (March 14 1921). (H. E. A. C.) 

TANGANYIKA TERRITORY, the name officially given in 
Jan. 1020 to that part of ex- German East Africa administered 
by Groat Britain. It has an area of some 565,000 sq. m., com- 
pared with the 385,000 sq. m. of the former German protectorate, 
the rest of the region having been added to Belgian Congo except 
the small Kionga district at the mouth of the Rovuma, which 
was incorporated in Portuguese East Africa. Urundi and 
Ruanda, the provinces acquired by Belgium, w^ere the most 
populous parts of German East Africa, and whereas the popula- 
tion of the German protectorate in igt6 was estimated at some 
8,000,000 that of Tanganyika Territory in 1921 was under 
5,ooo;ooo. Europeans in 1920 numbered about 2,200, of whom 
1,400 were British and 300 Greek. The largest towns were 
Dar cs Salaam (20,000 inhabitants) and Tanga (16,400) on the 
coast, and Tabora (25,000) inland. 

With the conquest of the country in 1916-7 civik administra- 
tors were appointed by the British and Belgians in the areas 
they occupied, Mr. (afterwards Sir) II. A. Byatt being chosen by 


the British. ITis headquarters were at Dar es Salaam. Iringa, 
Mahcnge and other regions were, until March 1918, adminis- 
tered by Gen. Northey’s chief political officer, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) H. L. Duff. At first the Belgians, with Col. Malfcyt as 
Royal Commissioner, administered, from Tabora, the western 
area from Victoria Nyanza to near the southern end of Tan- 
ganyika. In March 1918 the Tabora region was taken over by 
the British. By decision ot the Supreme Council in May 1919 
the mandate for German East Africa was assigned, without 
qualification, to Great Britain, hut Belgium advanced claims 
to retain not only Urundi and Ruanda but a much larger area, 
including the province of Ujiji, with the lake terminus of the 
railway from Dar es Salaam. The matter was settled by an 
Anglo-Belgian agreement signed in Sept. 1919. tWs agree- 
ment Ujiji provihcc went to Great Britain, and also such parts 
of Urundi and Ruanda as were needed to allow the projected 
railway from Tat^ora to Western Uganda—a link in the Cape 
to C?airo scheihe— to remain in British administered ierritbry. 
By another convention signed in March 1921 Belgium obtained 
the right of transit of goods free of all custom duties over the 
railway from Kigoma (the lake terminus of the line) to Dar es 
^laam, and in general by any other route adapted for transit, 
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together with areas (on payment of nominal rent) at both ports 
for wharfs, bonded warehouses, etc. The districts which Bel- 
gium had temporarily administered but which fell within the 
British mandatory area were formally transferred to the 
British administration on March 22 1921. 

Orders in Council for the government of Tanganyika Territory 
were made in July 1920. The next month the administrator. 
Sir Horace Byatt, was gazetted governor and Sir William M. 
Carter appointed Chief Justice. The terms of the mandate, as 
proposed by Britain, were made public in March 1921. 

In accordance with the terms of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations the mandatory was bound to allow equality to na- 
tionals of all members of the League in matters of residence, 
trade and commerce. This condition had an important bear- 
ing on the position of British Indians in the territory. It pre- 
vented any discrimination being made against them, as had 
been done in the neighbouring colony of Kenya. A proposal 
had been made during the World War that the territory should 
become, in effect, a reserve for India. This proposal could not 
be adopted, biit in Aug. 1919 the Colonial Office consulted the 
Indian Government as to the desirability of setting aside special 
areas for colonization by Indians. Investigations were made in 
the territory by Sir Benjamin Robertson, with the result that 
the Government of India in a despatch dated Feb. lo 1921 
stated that it was improbable that Indian farmers would be 
attracted to Tanganyika, where only large estates seemed 
likely to succeed. 

The Indian Government moreover drew attention to the 
rights Indians possessed under the mandate and urged that 
Indians should also be granted perfect political equality with 
other settlers, of whatever nationality. Indians in Tanganyika 
numbered in 1921 some 15,000, They had penetrated to every 
part of the territory, and save for the competition of Greeks in 
certain areas practically monopolized the retail trade. 

The transition period — 1918-21 — proved difficult, and there was 
much delay in setting up tno new machinery of government. This 
was in part inevitable, as until the Treaty of Versailles came into 
force, an event delayed until Jan. 20 1920, the country was still 
legally (ierrnan territory. The whole of the German settlers were 
repatriated and their estates sold during 1921. Until this process 
was cqmijlctcd no new land grants were made, and agriculture was 
practically at a standstill. A Land and Mines Dejiartment was, 
however, formed towards the close of 1920, and mining regulations 
were promulgated early in 1021. The only mineral worked on a 
considerable scale was mica, the chief deposits being in the Uluguru 
mountains. Between 1917 and 1920 mica valued «'it £40,000 was 
exported for the British Ministry of Munitions. In March 1920 the 
mines were closed. The alleged indifference of the administration to 
the needs of the commercial and planting community evoked strong 
prote.st3, and further difficulties were cjaused by the change from the 
German currency in rupees at 15 to the £ to the florin at 10 to the 
preliminary to the substitution of the shilling for the rujice, as in 
Kenya (sffe Kenya (Colony). The exports and imports for 1917-20, 
taking the rupee at 15 to the £, were: — 



Imports 

Domestic 

Exports 

Re-exports 

1917-8 

£i,io9,cmio 

£591,000 

£36,200 

19x8-9 

£1,007,000 

£674,000 

£26,200 

1919-20 

£1,158,000 


£96,300 


These figures did not include sisal and cotton lo the value of 
£284,000 exported by the custodian of enemy projicrty nor the mica 
exported for the Ministry of Munitions. The principal exports were 
sisal, cotton, hides, skins, copra, coffee and ghee. Up to 1920 the 
exports were mainly accumulated stocks. The chief imports were 
cotton piece goods, rice and other foodstuffs. The re-exports repre- 
sented transit trade with the Belgian Congo. Trade was mamly 
with Zanribar, Kenya and India. For the year ending March 31 
1920 the net tonnage of the ships cleared was 193,000 (154,000 
British). 

Bir Horace Byatt and his staff had a difficult task in building up a 
new administration on the mins of the German system. Jn native 
affairs they flight to reestablish the old tribal organization, almost 
destroyed under German rule, and steps were taken to abolish 
slavery. During 1918 and 1919 the Government had to feed large 
numbers of the people, who^ as a result of continued drought, suffered 
severely from famine. The Indian penal codes were introduced, but 
it was not until 1921 that civil courts having jurisdiction over non- 
natives were established. The absence of such courts was not an 
unmixed' evil in this period of transition, though traders, who could 
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not sue for debts, were loud in complaints. But the tendency to wild 
speculation and to charge high rates of interest was checked. Cus- 
toms laws — with a gcnc:ral ad valorem duty of |0% on imports — 
similar to those in force in Kenya were introduced before the World 
War ended, and, in 1921, British weights and measures. Revenue 
was derived chiefly from the customs dues, trade taxes and licences, 
and hut and jxill taxes, each able-bodied male native paying not 
fewer than thr^ florins a year. While revenue naturally ro.se as the 
area under civil administration increased, so likewise did expendi- 
ture. Up to March 31 1920 the totul revenue received was £1,596,- 
000, arul the total expenditure £1 ,365,000. It t lien became necessary 
to siMind much larger sums to put the (ounlry into working order, 
and for the year end iitg March 31 1921 tlie Imperial exchequer made 
a grant of £330,000, For the next financial year the imperial 
exchequer made a grant of £914,000 — the Colonial Office had asked 
for £1,500,000. Heavy expense was incniTed in making good the 
damage done during the World War to railways, roads and harbours. 
The garrison maintained three battalions of the King’s African 
Rifles; cost about £250,000 yearly. 

Under British administration the German names given to certain 
districts and towns were replaced by native names. The following 
changes were made: Wilhelmstal district became Usanibara district 
and Wilhelmstal (town) Lushoto. Bismarckburg district became 
Ufipa and Bismarckburg (town) Kasauga. Lanpnliurg district 
became Rungwe and Neu l^angenburg (town) Ntukuyu. W’icd- 
hafen, on Laxe Nyasa, became Manda. In 1917 Oldoinyo Lcngai 
(Ciod's mountain) at the S. end of Lake Natron wa.s in frequent 
eruption; it is the only known active volcano in the territory. In 
May and June 1919 very severe earthquakes occurred in the S.W. 
part of the territory. By the fall of the side of a mountain near the 
N.E. end of Lake Nyasa some 5,ooq,cwo tons of earth and rocks 
were displaced: the falls in the Livingstone mountains altered 
considerably the face of the country. 

See Report on Tanganyika Territory (1921), a valuable official 
monograph covering the period to thie end of 1920; the Colonial 
(Mce List for parliamentary papers; A. S. anti (i. (i. Brown, The 
^uth and East African Year Book and Guide (London, annually) ; 
Hans Meyer, Ostnfrika (1914) ; F. S. Toelson, 7 'he Tanmnyika Terri- 
tory (1921), and the authorities cited under German East Africa. 

(F. R, C.) 

TAKKS. — The name ** Tank,” applied during the World War 
to a bullet-proof, armed, track-driven, climbing, automobile, 
machine-gun destroyer, was first given to an engine of war in 
Dec. 1915, as a blind to conceal the true nature of the experi- 
mental fighting machine then being secretly constructed in 
England. After the first appearance of the machine in the field 
in Sept. 19x6, the word was universally adopted. It is here 
used to describe all armed and armoured automobiles of a fight- 
ing type propelled on the caterpillar system. To the British 
is due the credit of first conceiving and introducing this weapon, 
which was destined to exert a decisive influence on the course 
of the war on land. 

The conditions responsible for the birth of the tank were not 
in principle new. They were the same as have always existed 
in war, but intensified by the application of modern methods 
to the situation unexpectedly created by the course of the land 
campaign on the western front. Neither the strategic develop- 
ment nor the outcome of its full tactical exploitation had been 
foreseen. It was owing to this that so vital a factor as the tank 
proved to be should have had to be improvi.scd during the course 
of hostilities as the solution of an age-old problem. The problem 
was that of giving effective assistance, in the shape of direct 
protection, to infantry advancing under fire. 

Apart from cooperation elsewhere, assistance can be given in 
two ways. It can be effected cither by artillery, which with its 
power of long range action can support advancing infantrymen 
whilst in motion, and therefore unable to make full use of their 
rifles, by shooting over their heads, or more directly by the pro- 
vision of some form of physical protection against blows or 
missiles. The attempt to provide protection whilst retaining the 
power of movement both for hand-to-hand fighting and also 
against missiles, as opposed to that afforded by fortification to 
troops when stationary, has recurred throughout the history 
of warfare. The best known examples of it are the shield and 
body armour carried or worn by the man. Though the need 
for these did not then cease, their practicability was terminated 
by the introduction of firearms, since no weight of material 
that the human being or the horse could carry was of avail 
against missiles propelled by the force of powder. There was 
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also the idea of giving wheel-borne collective protection to sev- 
eral men at a time, and devices for domg this have been numer- 
ous, and have varied according to the progress of mechanical 
knowledge and the resources available at the moment. 

The Assyrians made use of war chariots, or mobile fortresses, which 
were adopted from them by the Egyptians and Israelites.' Chariots 
were also employed by the Chinese in 1200 B.C, Then, for siege 
warfare, there were the Roman Testudo, or “ Tortoise,'' and the 
mediasval Beaufrai, or *‘Belfry,” which was usually assisted by the 
“ Cat ” or “ Sow," an engine of a more mobile type. About 1400 
A.D. Conrad Kyeser wrote on this subject, and some 20 years later 
Fontana and Archinger designed cars, the latter a large machine to 
carry too men. In the middle of the 15th century appeared the 
“ Scottish War Carts," known also as " Tudor War Carts." In 1472 
one Valturio designed a machine to he propelled by wind sails. 
In 1482 Leonardo da Vinci wrote to Ludivico Sforza describing 
a machine which, except in motive power, was in essentials the 
counterpart of the tank. A battle car was designed for the Emperor 
Maximilian I., and in 1558 Holzscrhuhcr described one for uw with 
infantry and cavalry. Eleven years later two land battleships are 
stated to have been built by Simon Stevin for the Prince of Orange. 
Except those propelled by tne wind, all the above were moved by the 
muscular power of men or horses. In 1634 David Ramsey took out 
an English patent for a self-moving car, and Caspfir Schott designed 
one for use against the Turks,^ In 1769 Cugnot, a Frenchman, 
actually constructed a steam-driven road car which could be used 
in war; and later Napoleon wrote a paper on the subject of the auto- 
mobile in war. In 1855 James Cowan, in England took out provi- 
sional protection for a " locomotive liattery fitted with scythes to 
mow down infantry," anti endeavoured to persuade Lord Palmer- 
ston to take up this adaptation of the chariot. Capt. Nadar 
put forward a similar suggestion in 1870; and in 1900 John 
Fowler, of Leeds, produced armoured steam traction engines for 
S. Africa. 

The introduction of rifled breech -loading firearms did not 
force into use any system of man-borne or horse-borne pro- 
tection, notwithstanding that the range, volume and accuracy 
of all kinds of fire was immensely increased and its effect ren- 
dered correspondingly more deadl^p For, it was less possible 
than it had been to produce shields or body armour which were 
capable of resisting the greater penetration of the rifle bullet 
and yet light enough to be carried ; whilst no practical method of 
mechanical propulsion across country of the heavy weights in- 
volved in collective protection had been discovered. And yet, 
as time pas.sed, the need for some more intimate form of help 
for the infantry soldier than that afforded by artillery grew 
more insistent. It was accentuated by the invention of the 
machiue-gun and of the magazine and the automatic rifle, and 
by every successive improvement in small arms or artillery. 
In point of fact, however, the mechanical difficulties had been 
overcome some years before 1914. I'he caterpillar,'' or 
" track," or endless band " system of propulsion, by which 
weight is distributed by the increase of the surface bearing on the 
earth, instead of being concentrated, as with a wheel, and a better 
tractive effect obtained, which had been known, and in the United 
States largely employed, for some years, had furnished the key 
to cross-country mobility; and the perfecting of the internal 
combustion engine had subsequently given to the world com- 
pact power with light weight. 

The principle of the "footed wheel," "caterpillar," or "track " 
system of propulsion appears to have originated in the patent of 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth in 1770 for a device whereby a portable 
railway could be attached to a wheeled carriage.® This employed 
the basic principle of all subsequent track-driven machines. Then 
followed ]>a tents for tracks of different natures, by Thomas German 
in 180T, William Palmer in 1812, John Richard Barry in 1821. 
In 1816 there was the Boydell engine, with footed wheels, improved 
upon by Andrew Dunlop in 1861 ; whilst in 1882 Guillaume Fender 
and John Newborn designed modifications of tracks. In the follow- 
ing year the actual use of tank-like engines for war was predicted by 
M. Albert Robeida in La Caricature* in 1886 there came the Apple- 
garth tractor, and the Batter tractor was patented in the United 
States two years later. The latter anticipated the tank in many 
details. All the above machines were steam propelled. In America 
steam locomotives with caterpillar tracks, some furnished with sleds 


' The greater part of this historical summary is taken from Tanks 
in the Great War by Brvt.-Col. J. F. C. Fuller, and The Forerunner 
of the Tank by H. M. Manchester, The American Mechanist, Vol. 
xUx. No. 15. 

* The Engineer, Aug. 10 1917 and following issues. 

* Straftd Magazine, J une 1917. 


or runners, had for years before the war been applied to haulage in 
lumber camps. After the appearance of the petrol engine Frank 
Bramond patented in 1900 a special form of track for pneumatic 
tired wheels. In i9o;r a Rcx^het-Schneider car fitted with a chain 
track was tried for military traction purposes, and in 1908 a 70 H.P. 
Hornsby- Ackroyd chain track tractor took part in a review at Aider- 
shot, and Hornsby also demonstrated a 75 H.P. Mercies motor car 
fitted with tracks, a speed of 20 m. an hour [icing attained on sand. 
Another British tractor, of the footed wheel type, was the Diplock 
Pedrail. In America petrol-driven caterpillar tractors had before 
the war become quite common for agricultural purposes, amongst 
them being the Bullock, Killen Strait and Holt tractors. 

While experiments in petrol-driven caterpillar-track tractors 
for military use had been carried out by the British authorities 
before the war, there had been no serious investigation or pro- 
posal by any nation to develop the caterpillar principle for 
fighting as opposed to transport purposes. In 1903 Mr. H. G. 
Wells had in fiction anticipated the intervention in battle of 
fighting machines which amounted to large-size tanks. Five 
years later Capt. T. G. Tulloch had suggested a scheme for a 
steam-driven pedrail armed and armoured trench-crossing ma- 
chine, and in 1911 had put forward a proposal to use armed and 
armoured linked Hornsby-Ackroyd tractors with a crew of a 
hundred men. And in 1912 Mr. L. E. de Mole, an Australian, 
actually placed before the War Office a design, followed in 
1916 by a model, for a climbing, fighting track-driven machine. 
This was the real prototype of the tank; and in some particu- 
lars, especially its pivoted ends and flexible chain tracks for 
steering a curved course, it seems to have been superior to the 
machine actually produced. Unfortunately, whatever may 
have been official opinions or intentions in regard to this scheme, 
no action was taken.^ In Dec. 1915 a caterpillar- track wire- 
cutter, invented by M. J. L. Breton, the French deputy, and 
called the Tracteur-porte-cisaillc, or Tracteur Breton, was tried, 
and orders were given for a few, which, however, were not con- 
structed. The Boirault cross-country motor, which consisted 
of an articulated polygon, was also tried, but was found imprac- 
ticable owing to lack of steering power. 

In the years preceding 1914, military opinion generally in- 
clined to the belief that in any future struggle open warfare, 
or a ** war of movement," alone was probable; that in such a 
campaign mobility was the essential; and that there would not 
be many occasions when a sheer unassisted frontal attack would 
have to be pressed to the end against carefully prepared posi- 
tions held by unshaken defenders. It was appreciated that such 
operations if attempted would be costly to the infantry, though 
how costly was not realized. And it was thought that they 
could usually be avoided by manoeuvre, or, if they had to be 
carried out, would be assisted by envelopment or flank action 
which would relieve the task of the infantry by weakening the 
power or determination of the defence to fight to the end, or by 
operating at night or by surprise. The other, local, measures 
for assisting the infantry consisted of the bombardment and 
supporting fire of the attacking artillery up to the moment of 
actual assault, and the covering rifle fire from stationary infantry 
to cover those who could not use their rifles whilst actually 
moving forward, both of which were intended to keep down the 
defenders' fire. Great and, as it proved, undue reliance was 
placed on this concentration of the fire-power of the attack 
both from artillery and from small arms. It was hoped that 
by the continual cumulative reinforcement of the firing line 
until it had arrived at assaulting distance, and possibly dug 
itself in, a superiority of fire over the defenders would be gained 
sufficient to permit of the delivery — helped by artillery till the 
last moment — of the final assault with the bayonet. To enable 
the firing line to improvise some sort of protection when it could 
no longer move forward and was " frozen " to the ground, the 
infantry of all armies were equipped with a portable entrenching 
tool. The blade of this instrument, it was thought, also, might 
in some cases serve as a species of shield. Except by the Ger- 

< Mr. de Mole's ideas had no influence on the evolution of the 
tank, for the originators of the latter were ignorant of his project, 
which only became generally known after the war, in Oct. 1919, 
some four years after the Mark 1 . tank was designed, when the sub- 
ject came up before the Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors^ 
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mans, wide extension of the attacking infantry was relied oit to 
reduce the casualties. The Germans favoured mass tactidi, 
trusting to break through by weight of numbers in spite of loss. 

Up to the outbreak of the war, therefore, partly owing to a wrong 
estimate of possibilities; to a non-appreciation of the progress 
of science in its application to warfare; to fallacious reasoning 
based thereon; to the necessity for economy in military matters; 
and to the mechanical difficulties which had so long stood in the 
way and which were still thought to stand in the way, not only 
had no solution of the problem of providing mobile protection 
been arrived at, but no serious effort to reach a .solution had for 
a long period been attempted. It followed that when hostilities 
opened in 1914, save for the development of artillery tactics and 
mMficly not one of the combatants wasyeally in possession of 
better means of rendering possible the advance of infantry under 
fire than those which had been at the disposal of the opposing 
forces in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. Indeed, in face of 
the actual growth in strength of the tactical defensive all armies 
were in this direction relatively weaker than in previous wars 
of modern days. And the weakness seems to have caused no 
anxiety. The prevailing complacency, however, was soon to 
receive a rude awakening. 

It might be imagined, since the Germans first assumed the 
offensive on the western front, that they would have been the first 
to become aware of this deficiency and to feel the need for mo- 
bile protection. This was not so. Though they carried out a 
succession of attacks during the first month of the war they were 
not held up, except for a short time before the fortresses Li6gc, 
Namur, Maubeugc, and Antwerp, which they reduced by gun- 
fire, and were able until they reached the Marne to continue 
their onward rush and to maintain their pressure. These attacks, 
with the exception of the abortive assault on Li^ge, were not 
executed against carefully prepared positions such as developed 
later, and were not usually of a purely frontal nature unassisted 
by tactical or threatened strategic flank operations or envelop- 
ment. Nevertheless, the German losses were extremely heavy, 
probably more severe than had been expected, but were thought 
to be the price of the apparent general success of their strat- 
egy at the time. They would have been truly justified had the 
German plan of campaign in fact succeeded. During this 
period such losses as they suffered were caused mostly by the 
quick-firing field artillery of the French on the one hand, and 
on the other by the musketry of the highly trained long-service 
British infantry hastily entrenched in improvised positions, 
'rhis, it is stated, was so intense as to lead to the erroneous con- 
clusion that the British Expeditionary Force had been secretly 
and lavishly equipped with machine-guns. And it was not 
owing to the strength of the resistance of the British or French 
field armies on the defensive that the progress of the Germans 
was finally brought to a standstill at the Marne. 

It was only when the r61es of the two sides were reversed and 
the Allies assumed the offensive that the factors first came into 
play that eventually forced on them a fresh effort to solve the 
ancient problem. It was then, so far as the British were con- 
cerned, that it became apparent that, notwithstanding the 
weakness shown by permanent forts which had quickly suc- 
cumbed to the power of specially designed ordnance, not only 
had the capacity for passive resistance of field defences been 
much increased, but the active power of the defensive had been 
very greatly enhanced by the application of modern methods 
and the scientific employment of modern arms. 

More than a hint of this was given first by the nature of the resist- 
ance made by the German rear-guards during the battle of the 
Marne, notably at the crossing of that river at La Fert^vsous-Jouarre 
on Sept. 9, where the British ath Div. was held up almost entirely 
by machine-gun fire in its enaeavour to force the passage. It has 
since become known that the Germans had concentrated at this spot 
some 42 machine-guns, equivalent to the number of these weapons 
with 21 British battalions.* Later, during the fighting on the Aisne, 
greatly as the British were harassed by the German weight of artil- 
lery, it was mostly by machine-guns that their efforts to advance 
were checked, in some instances by the combined action of these 

* "Die deutsthe KavaUerie in Belgien und Frankreich,"' Von 
Poseck. p. 102. 


guns and obstacles, such as aba tt is and wire entanglements, which 
though tmproyi^d, were found to be very effective, especially in 
view of the British weakness in artillery. Even at this early stage 
so strong w€?re the Orman defences that the nature of the operations 
began to approximate to that of siege warfare. I^ter, at the begin- 
ning of Oct., in the more open action when the British endeavoured 
to outflank the German right to the north of Lille it was tht!; same 
story. Their progress was in every direction opposed by machine- 
guns, sometimes in the open, sometimes in defended villages or 
houses, and often protected by improvised entanglements. Almast 
invariably the presencx* of Ckjrman advance troops even in small 
bodies implied the presence of machine-guns which were handled 
with the greatest skill. The static warfare which then ensued on 
the western front during the winter of after the failure of the 

German offensive and the efforts of both sides to outflank each other 
on the coast, only accentuated the tendencies already noted. Its 
effect was to convert the struggle into a species of field siege " 
warfare from which all possibility of manaMJvre was excluded and in 
which all efforts at the offensive had perforce to he attempts to break 
through, entailing frontal attacks. Nevertheless, though this de- 
velopment had Ixjen expected by the (Germans no more than hy 
the Allies, and their immense preparations had been based on their 
original plan of an overwhelming and short offensive campaign on 
this front, they were in many ways well equipped for it. Tliey were 
for a long time in pos.session of an immensely preponderating 
artillery — an advantage in attack or defence; whilst in defence the 
nature of the fighting gave full scoixi to their untiring industry 
backetl up l)y their genius for field fortification. They also had a 
great pro|>ortion of technical troops and an armament of machine- 
guns far siqierior to that of the Allies. Though the relative conditions 
lietween the sides in these particulars changed, in the struggle which 
lasted for nearly four years the defensive was for a long time to 
prove stronger than the offensive, all attempts at which had to be 
carried out without finesse, by the method of brute force wdth its 
prodigal loss of life. It was during this period more especially that 
the machine-gun was to exert its influence and to reveal to the full 
its true power in the prepared defensive. 

The machine-gun was no new invention, but its possibilities 
when cleverly used in numbers, though shown to some extent 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1004-5, had not been proved. The 
British and German were equipped with almost identical types 
of the same gun differing only in detail, both being the outcome 
of the gcniu.s of the late Sir Hiram Maxim.® T^revious to the 
Russo-Japanese War the weapon had never been held in great 
esteem by the British military authorities, except by a few en- 
thusiasts; but the lessons of that c^impaign had led to an effort 
to increase the proportion of these guns in the equipment of 
the army beyond that which existed at the time of the S. Afri- 
can War. But this was not done owing to mistaken ideas of 
economy. It was also held that superior musketry fire discipline 
would make up for any deficiency in this respect, and great 
pains were taken to train the infantry to attain a rate of fire 
which in fact did exceed that of any other troops. On the other 
hand the machine-gun had become the weapon par excellence 
of the Germans. They perhaps of all nations had most correctly 
gauged its worth, the fact that it combined the maximum of 
killing power with the minimum of vulnerability, and the econo- 
my in a military sense of its adoption on a large scale. And 
after the Russo-Japanese War they had made a specialty of it. 
Without ostentatiously increasing the proportion of machine- 
guns with their infantry formations they had armed special 
units with them and accumulated a large stock in reserve. They 
had also trained a body of picked officers and men in their 
technical and tactical use. Their army, therefore, entered the 
war in this particular better equipped than any other. The 
first .sign of this fact was given by the bold method in which they 
employed machine-guns in their onrush in the west. The next, 
as has been said, was the skilful way in which they used them in 
defence, at finst in rear-guard operations, and then in the pre- 
pared defensive. In these tactics they excelled, and specialized 
in combining the intense lire power of the machine-gun with the 
obstacle — usually barbed wire entanglements — in a way which 
had never before been done. So far from the weapon being 
looked upon as a rare article impossible of replacement to be 
cherished and kept out of danger, it was not considered a dis- 
grace for a gun to be lost once it had earned its value in killing 
the enemy. This apparent prodigality was a measure of the 

• The British were cq^iiipped with the Vickers, the French with 
the Hotchkiss, and the (»ermans with the Vickers-Maxim. 
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reserve of weapons available and the chief source of the great in- 
crease revealed in the strength of the defensive. The pre-war 
policy of the Germans was justihed in the event. It was the 
combination of this weapon with barbed wire as initiated by 
them that suggested the need for the tank. And it was its inten- 
sive application and elaboration after the opposing armies had 
crystallized in two continuous closely opposing lines of care- 
fully entrenched positions extending from the sea to Switzer- 
land, that eventually brought the tank into being. 

British Tanks 

Early in Oct. 1014, it was borne in on the mind of a British 
officer who had special opportunities for ascertaining what was 
actually occurring, that the frontal assault of prepared positions, 
especially wlien adequate artillery codperation was not available, 
had become iraj^ossible unless some more effective assistance 
could be rendered to the infantry than that previously con- 
templated and accepted as adequate; that this assistance in the 
absence of gun power and ammunition sufficient to blast a way 
through the whole enemy system of defences — trenches, obsta- 
cles and machine-guns — should consist of some protected power- 
driven machine which could force itself through barbed wire, 
climb across trenches and destroy by gunfire or crush by its 
weight the machine-guns of the defence. Knowing of the exist- 
ence and cross-country capabilities of the American Holt cater- 
pillar tractor, it occurred to him that a specially designed 
machine developed on similar lines would be the solution of the 
problem. This officer, Lt.-Col. (later Maj.-Cen.) E. D. Swinton, 
R.E., at that time acting as official military correspondent Eye- 
witness*’) with the British Expeditionary Force, was the first 
officially to put forward a scheme for a caterpillar machine-gun 
destroyer, in a communication to the Secretary of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence in London on Oct. 20 1914.^ Though the 
machine then contemplated and finally evolved was for the pur- 
pose of giving infantry protection when advancing, it was ex- 
pressly designed to do this indirectly, by its own offensive and 
destructive action. It was definitely intended, and designed, for 
the express puq^ose of forcing its way through wire and crossing 
trenches and hunting for machine-guns in order to destroy them 
by shell fire or to crush them by passing over them. The only 
^‘protection ” — using the word in its limited, and more usually 
accepted sense — afforded by it was that of its bullet-proof sides 
to its own fighting crew. This point is accentuated because of 
the misconceptions which have existed as to the r6lc of the tank, 
chiefly as to its being an armoured vehicle for transporting men, 
or a mobile shield to give cover to those moving up behind it. It 
did in fact perform this latter service, but only incidentally, in 
its quest for machine-guns. Machines for carrying up bodies 
of infantry and stores were not actually developed until three 
years later as an extension of the principle. As will be seen, 
the necessity for finding some mechanical method of carrying 
troops under cover across country had already occurred inde- 
pendently to a French officer. And in England similar sug- 
gestions were put forward, also independently, by Lt. R. F. 
Macfic, in Aug., and Lt. B. J. F. Bentley in Oct. 1914. 

The history of the tank from Oct. 1914, until it took the 
field 23 months later, and even afterwards, is a record of prog- 
ress made often in the face of apathy, scepticism and even oppo- 
sition. This is typical of the history of the evolution of most 
inventions or new ideas, but is somewhat remarkable in this 
instance because the subject was one of vital urgency imme- 
diately concerning the lives of the British troops in the field. It 
is also remarkable for another reason. The idea of this land 
weapon not only received its first help toward realization from 
the minister responsible for the navy, but its realization was, 
indeed, only rendered possible by the financial support given 
by him from naval funds. The gist of the suggestion made to 
the Secretary of the Committee of Imperial Defence in Oct. 1914 
was put forward by him in a memorandum and reached the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill, who wafe 

v^ For the origin of the tank see the Minutes of the Proceedings 
before the Royal Commission on Awards to Inventors, Oct. 1919* 


predisposed towards experiments in the direction of some me*- 
chanical armoured device for carrying troops across country, 
to take the place of the armoured motor car which could only 
operate on roads. A certain number of these cars, belonging 
to the armoured car section of the Royal Naval Air Service, 
organized by the Admiralty, had been operating in France and 
Belgium, and their utility had become seriously curtailed by the 
destruction of the roads and the state of trench warfare which 
had arisen. In Jan. 1915, the First Lord, to whom the employ- 
ment of mobile bullet-proof shields had already been suggested, 
took up the question of the urgent need for methods of meeting 
the deadlock reached on land, and his views were officially 
brought to the notice of the army authorities. He did not, how- 
ever, only pLace the^#matter before the military. He caused 
researches to be made in the direction of crossing trenches by 
means of tractors carrying portable bridges, and in Feb. sum- 
moned a special Admiralty expert committee under the chair- 
manship of Mr. (later Sir) E. H. Tennyson d’Eyncourt, the 
Director of Naval Construction, to explore further the subject 
of mechanical cross-country transport generally. This commit- 
tee at once started work and continued its labour for some time, 
experimenting chiefly in the direction of “ landships ” with 
large wheels, coupled steam rollers, pedrail and caterpillar 
tractors, single and articulated, for which suggestions had been 
put forward by different individuals. The underlying idea of 
all these investigations was the production of a machine for 
the conveyance of troops, not a machine-gun destroyer. 

Previous to the receipt of the First Lord’s views, the need of a 
specific machine-gun destroyer had been urged on the War Office 
directly by Col. Swinton early in Jan. 1915, followed by repre- 
sentations fron Capt. Tulloch. The War Office took the matter 
up, but did not associate itself with outside technical experts to 
investigate possibilities, as had been recommended. After the 
trial and failure in Feb. of a Holt caterpillar tractor to cross 
obstacles which it was not designed to negotiate, and that of a 
wheeled tractor with the naval trench bridging device in May, it 
dropped the whole idea as impracticable. Meanwhile the Ad- 
miralty committee had continued its experiments, though with- 
out knowledge of the conditions of the military problems it was 
required to solve. In June, the W«w; Office, then aware of the 
Admiralty’s activities, became desiipiis of collaborating in them, 
and a joint naval and militfsy ; committee was formed. The 
efforts of the Admiralty Obtained the first official recogni- 
tion of the service for iikhbsc benefit it was really working. At 
the end of the montH the committee was furnished by the War 
Office with a detailed specification of the requirements of the 
destroyer as prepared by Col. Swinton and forwarded by the 
Commandcr-in-Chief in France, and the Admiralty designers 
were for the first time in a position to apply their inventive fac- 
ulties to fulfilling certain definite conditions. The result of their 
efforts was the production in Jan. 1916 of an experimental 
machine paid for entirely from naval funds and produced almost 
entirely by naval agency, which was the prototype of all British 
machines. The chief point of its design, and on which it differed 
from other caterpillar machines, was its rhomboidal shape and all- 
round track, which were the invention of Lt. (later Lt.-Col.) 
W. G. Wilson, of the Admiralty landships committee, working 
in conjunction with Mr. (later Sir) W. Tritton. This machine, 
afterwards known as the Mark I. Tank, successfully underwent 
its official trials on Feb. 2.* 

As has been said, at the beginning of the war the solution of 
the problem of enabling a frontal attack on trenches to be car- 
ried out had been thought to lie very largely in bombardment 
by artillery. But the futility of the limited bombardment by 
field guns with shrapnel shell, which was all that was possible for 
some months even against such comparatively weak defences as 
the Germans at first held, became apparent. Then, in reply to 

^ For purposes of secrecy the name '* Tank ” had been applied 
in Dec. 1915 to the experimental machine under construction, then 
known as a “ landship,” in a report by a sub-committee of the 
committee of Imperial Defence. It was suggested by two officers 
connected with that committee. The experimental machine was 
afterwards known as Big Willie, and, though a male, as Mother,” 
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the insistent demand from the front the national energies had 
been turned to the making of guns and ammunition of types, 
and prodigious quantities had been produced. But after the 
battle of Loos it began to be realized that even a great concen- 
tration of artillery and the expenditure of an immense amount 
of ammunition in a prolonged bombardment from gtms of all 
calibres was not necessarily effective against such defences as 
the Germans had created, and could not insure that the assault- 
ing infantry would not be held up by uncut wire and suffer ter- 
rible loss from concealed and protected machine-guns. Some 
other means of dealing with the numbers of these weapons 
which would survive a bombardment even of the heaviest 
nature was necessary. As a result of the performance of the 
experimental tank in Feb. 19x51 G.H.Q, France came to the 



Fig. I. — Mark 1. Tank. 


conclusion that such machines might be of some assistance, and 
made a demand for 40.^ This number was increased by the 
British War Office to xoo, and supply was undertaken by the 
Tank Supply Committee of the Ministry of Munitions, com- 
posed of members representing interests directly concerned, 
under the chairmanship of Maj. (later Sir) Albert Stem. Orders 
were placed on Feb. 12, and production was commenced at once 
with the utmost secrecy, under great difficulties of labour and 
material owing to the great national effort then in full swing to 
produce munitions of all sorts. 

During this initial period of manufacture various minor im- 
provements of the original design were incorporated. The 

^ The first order placed by the French army’ headquarters, without 
awaiting the construction of an experimental machine was for 400 
machines, and this was increased to 800. 


sample machine, in accordance with the original specification 
for a machine-gun destroyer, was armed with two ^pdr. gu/is 
and three Hotchkiss machinc-giins. It was soon realized that, 
though effective for its purpose, this armament was deficient in 
man-killing fire-power for self-defence in the event of attack by 
large numbers of men, and it was decided to arm a certain pro- 
portion of tanks with four Vickers machine-guns instead of two 
6-pounclcrs. They were known as females, the gunned 
machines being known as ‘‘ males.'^ The total number under 
construction was X50, half males and half females. 

^ The Mark t. Tank figs, i and z),— Details of this machine are 
given in the table on p. ^7, hut since all the succeeding machines 
were a development of it, some furtlier description is given. Its 
main characteristic was the all-round track, which gave it its climb- 
ing power. This was perpetuated in all the British heavy tanks, 
though in the medium, or Whippet,” tanks evolved later, the same 
result was obtained by the projection of the tracks which were not 
under the machine. The essential value of both forms of construc- 
tion was that whatever the fore and aft angle of the machine with 
the horizontal a gripping surface was presented. This w^as achieved 
by the high, curved l>ows, rendered possible by combining the body 
and the chassis of the machine and using the sides of the body to 
support the tracks. The length was 32 ft. 6 in., over all, and 21 ft. 
S in. without the tail. The width Was I3 ft. 9 in,; the height 8 ft. 
f inch. Power was given by a six-cylinder sleeve valve Daimler 
engine of 105 H.P.; transmission consisted of a cone clutch, primary 
ftwo speed) gear box (controlled by the driver) differential secondary 
(two speed) gears, actuated by hand levers, one to each track, and 
chain drivc.s to the driving sprockets at the rear of each track. There 
were thus four speeds ahead . This system necessitated a ' ‘ gcarsman ' ’ 
at each side, and was inconvenient and clumsy. The petrol feed was 
by gravity. There was no silencer. The armour plate varied from 
12 mm. thickness in front to 6 mm. at the top and on the belly, the 
only part proof against the German ” K ” (armour-piercing) bullet 
being that 12 mm. thick. The armament of the male tank comprised 
two 6-pdr. guns, one on each side and four Hotchkiss machine-guns, 
and that of the female tank two Vickers machine-guns on each side 
and three Hotchkiss machine-guns. Owing to the pressure of time 
certain details in the design and equipment of the machine were 
adopted in order to employ material which was in prcKluction and 
quickly obtainable without wailing for special manufacture. The 
power unit, including the engine, with gear-box and differential 
was adopted because it w^as the standard power unit of an existing 
tractor and already in production. The 6-pdr. gun was adopted not 
because it was considered the best for dealing with machine-guns 
(the 2-p(lr. automatic gun was oriLdnally specined). but because the 
Admiralty had a large number of thCvse guns in liana and promised to 
supply the requisite number to the army. The 6-pdr. proved, how- 
ever, to be a very good weapon for its purpose. The male tank car- 
ried 324 rounds of 6-pdr. common shell for the 6-pdr. gun and 6,272 
rounds of S. A. A. ; the female carried 31,232 rounds of S.A.A.* 
The crew consisted of one officer and seven other ranks. The driver 
sat with the officer in the conning tower in front. The total weight 
of the male tank when loaded was 28 tons; of the female 27 tons. 
The average speed across country was 2 m. ficr hour, and the radius 
of action, nominally 23 rn., averaged 12 m. over rough ground. The 

* It was originally proposed to carry a certain proportion of case 
shot. This was not done, but it was found necessary later to do this. 
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tank coiitd cross trenches up to il ft. 6 in. in width and could climb 
a vertical height up to 5 feet. Six of the hrst eatablishments of tanka 
were equipped with a wireless set capable of sending and also to 
some degree of receiving.* 

Two features of the Mark L tank were not perpetuated in later 
patterns, except in the first gunnirarrier machines. One was the tail. 
This consisted of a ptiir of whetds carried by a frame pivoted at 
the stern of the macnine which for ordinary steering could be ac- 
tuated by the driver by means of wire cables. For sharp turns, which 
were effected by driving on one track alone, they could be raised off 
the surface of the ground by a hydraulic ram at the back of the 
tank. The weight o? this tail attaenment also served to ease the rate 
of descent of the tank after crossing a summitj and the extra length 
it gave to the whole machine increased the width of the gap which 
could be crossed. It was found in actual practice that the complica- 
tion and liability to damage the tail was not compensated for oy its 
advantages, and its use was abandoned after the first actions. In 
both the male and female Mark I. machines the 6-pdr. and Vickers 
machine-guns were mounted in sponsons to give as far as possible 
arcs of fire up to direct ahead and astern. In order to reduce the 
width so that the tanks could be carried by rail these sponsons were 
removable and could be unshipped for travelling, when they were 
carried on Small wheeled trollies. The inconvenience of this system 
caused it to be abandoned, and in later patterns of tank the sponsons 
were so designed that when travelling they could be swung inwards 
and housed in the width of the tank, or could be unbolted and slid in. 

In March 1916, measures were taken to provide the personnel 
to handle the new weapon, and an establishment was framed for 
a unit. For secrecy this unit, under the command of Col. S win- 
ton, was raised and formed, as a portion of an existing service, 
under the name of the ‘‘ Heavy Section,^' subsequently changed 
to ** Heavy Branch,” of the Machine-Gun Corps. This was to 
provide the personnel for the 150 tanks then under construction, 
without any reserve of machines or man-power. At first the 
organization was for three battalions of 50 tanks each, but this 
was altered to six companies of 25 tanks each, each company 
consisting of four sections of six tanks and one spare tank. 
Each section was formed of three male and three female 
machines, and was subdivided into three sub-sections of one 
male and one female tank. A specially constructed and equipped 
mobile field workshop was allotted to each two companies. To 
assist in the formation of this unit a nucleus of ollicers and men 
were transferred from the existing Motor Machine-Gun Corps; 
officers also being obtained from the cadet battalions, and from 
France, and other ranks being enlisted from the motor trade. 
I'echnical personnel of all ranks was supplied by the Mechanical 
Transport Branch of the Royal Army Service Corps. 

The first headquarters of the Heavy Branch were at Bisley, 
where, since there were no machines, the training was of a pre- 
liminary nature confined to discipline and gunnery and the use 
of the Vickers and Hotchkiss machine-guns. Training in gunnery 
was carried out by means of borrowed guns, and entailed the 
sending of the men to Salisbury Plain and to the Naval School 
of Gunnery at Whale Island. So soon as the tanks began to be 
delivered from the contractors, the training in driving, tactics 
and shooting from tanks etc., was carried on in a secret area at 
Elveden in Suffolk, where a facsimile battlefield had been pre- 
pared. The whole of this work was carried out under immense 
difficulties as regards time and the need for secrecy, the main 
underlying idea of all the preparation being that the r6le of the 
unit was to assist and help the infantry. By the beginning of 
Aug. several machines had been delivered, and a certain amount 
of training in their use had l>een carried out. 

Meanwhile, the Somme offensive having come to a standstill 
in spite of the power of the British artillery then available, 
it was decided to use the tanks, or whatever of them were ready, 
in the renewal of the attack. Two companies of the heavy 
branch, 50 tanks with 10 spare machines, were accordingly con- 
centrated in France for this purpose by the end of Aug., and 
training was continued preparatory to taking part in operations. 
Friday, Sept. 1 5, was to mark the appearance of the tank in war- 
fare, when the .secret of the new weapon which had been so 
carefully kept would be revealed and the weapon itself put to 
the test. The whole production of the unit up to this time was 
a remarkable feat. Not only had a number of entirely new 

* This scheme was also abandoned and later found necessary. 


machines been manufactured sufficient for 60 to take the field 
within six months of the order lor them having been placed at a 
time of great industrial stress, but the secret of their creation, 
which was known to thousands, had been so well kept that they 
did actually come as a surprise to the enemy. 

It was to assist in the further advance of the British right ff an k, 
which had begun sb successfully at the opening of thebattle io 
weeks before, between the Somme and the Ancre that the tanks were 
to be thrown into the fight. The IV. Army was to break through the 
enemy’s front between the Combles ravine and Martinpuich and 
seize Morval, Les Boeufs, Gueudecourt and Flers. On its left the 
Reserve V. Army was to attack and gain Martinpuich and Couree- 
lette while the French were to press on its right. The cavalry were to 
follow up through the gap which it was hoped would be created and 
seize the high ^ound abbut Rocqiiigny-Villers au Flos-Riencourt- 
le^Bapaume. Two companies of the tanks were enga^d, the bulk 
with the IV. Army, the rest with the Reserve Army. The general 
idea of their tactics was that they should start so as to reach their 
objectives five minutes before the infantry. They were to act in 
small detachments of two or three machines against the strong 
points in the enemy’s defensive system, lanes being left for their 
advance in the artiuery barrage commencing at zero hour, , 

The tanks advanced at dawn in a slight mist and came as a com- 
plete sunrise to the enemy. The operations of those with the XV. 
Corps of the IV. Army were the most successful ; but for various 
reasons the results of the employment of tanks was somewhat dis- 
appointing. Of the 49 machines taking part 32 alone reached their 
starting points, 9 pushed ahead with the infantpr and caused con- 
siderable Toss to the enemy and 9 others, which did not catch-up the 
infantry, did good work in dispersing of the enemy still holding out 
at isolated spots; of the balance of 14, 9 broke down and s became 

ditched.” (Ditching was usually caused either by a tank getting 
into such a ^sition in a deep and wide crater or trench that its 
engine power was not sufficient to pull it oiit, though the tracks 
gripped, or by weight of the machine being taken by its belly on hard 
ground, in which case the tracks revolved without biting.) One 
tank gave remarkable help to the infantry held up in front of Flers 
by wire and machine-gun fire, when by its action it caused the sur- 
render of 360 Germans and enabled the infantry to move on. Another 
destroyed a field gun. On Sept. 25 and 26, 13 machines acted with the 
IV. and Reserve Armies. Ot these nine were ditched in shell craters, 
two reached the village of Thiepval and stuck there. But again, as a 
set-off to mishaps, one single tank on the 26th performed a remark- 
able feat which demonstrated the potentialities of the machine. 
Within one hour, and at the expense of five British casualties, it 
made possible the capture of a strongly held, well wired, trench 
(the Gird trench) some 1,500 yd. long and strengthened by numerous 
strong points, which had held up a whole brigade of infantry since 
the previous evening. The Germans suffered heavy loss, and B 
officers and 362, other ranks, surrendered. On Nov. 13, at the battle 
of the Ancre after heavy rain, of five tanks that went into action, all 
became ditched, two machines doing very valuable work before this 
happened. Next day, in an attack on a field work south of Beau- 
mont Hamel, one machine out of three employed was put out of ac- 
tion by shell fire, and two became ditched. The latter, however, 
were able to bring so effective a fire on the strong point that it sur- 
rendered and 400 prisoners were collected by the tank crews. But, 
whatever their defects, the tanks had passed with ease through 
all entanglements and had destroyed many machine-guns, which 
weapons, indeed, were practically powerless against it. 

The employment of the tanks in Sept. 1916 was contrary to 
the views of those who had originated the Arm, who were 
responsible for its production and had most studied its action. 
They held that the utmost value should be obtained from the 
new weapon and that the secret of its existence should not be 
given away until a surprise attack could be carried out on a 
sufficiently extensive scale to give a chance of achieving a de- 
cisive success. In this sense the launching of the tanks was a 
repetition of the error made by the Germans when they released 
gas on a small section alone on April 22 1915. Whatever may 
have been the urgency at that time of reviving the momentum 
of the Somme offensive, which had died away after weeks of 
great endcavour.and immense sacrifice, and of raising the moral 
of the tired troops, and whatever might have been the success 
of the new weapon, it is doubtful if the small number actually 
employed could h.avc given a result to compensate for the pre- 
mature disclosure of the secret, which in potential value was 
equal to that of the 42 -cm. howitzers and the poison-gas of the 
enemy. Again, not only was a small number of tanks used, but 
they were employed in driblets in different directions, instead of 
together in as great a mass as their available number would 
allow. As an experiment this trial of the tanks was, no doubt, 
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productive of valuable lessons, but they were obtained at the 
cost of discounting the future. It was in the face of a consider- 
able amount of scepticism that the machines took their place in 
the battle-line, and those who did not believe in them, with^t 
looking beyond the lack of any startling success achieved on a 
great scale, were not slow in their condemnation. But one 
thing the tank had definitely proved: machine-gun and ihc 

barbed wire entanglement no longer ruled the infantry battle* In 
the tank, still experimental and imperfect as it was, they had 
found their master. At last attacking inlantiy could meet the 
defence on more than equal terms. 

On the part of the tanks themselves there ms mechanical failure 
of machines, which were the first of their kind, tried under more 
difficult conditions than those which th<b^ had been designed to meet. 
The speciheation in which they had been eonStriicted had been based 
pin the requirements of the spring of 1915 at a time when the pro- 
longed shelling, such as in 1916 and latet tendered whole tracts al- 
most impassable even by infantry, was undteimt uf. At the Somme 
the tah& had to erpes k dry crumped '^arektjmd at the Anqre a 
combination of ** cniihped * area atto moram. The we, in addi- 
tion, breakdowns due to faulty design and to the unexpected wear 
and tear of certain parts of the machinery, which pnly experience , 
could have shown should have been of special material and which 
mre, moreover, ptactipally worn out by practice and demonstrations 
before the action. Failures were also due to the lack of time for the 
complete training and practice of the crewis ; to Insufficient prepara- 
tion in the way of reoonnaiisance and supply services, which for 
such compUcafi^ machine necessitated very complete organisation. 
Oh the other hand, many of the commanders at whose disposal 
tanks were placed had no Idea of their capabtiities, weaknesses or 
limitations. Nevertheless, the outstanding brilliant exploits of single 
machines which did not break down, the great saving oi life for which 
the tanks as a whole were responsible, and the demoralizing effect 
of their appearance on the enemy and the great encouragement 
afforded to the British infantry, clearly showed that the machines 
were sound in principle, only needing improvement in detail, and 
that those handling them required more experience in this new 
form of warfare. 

As a result of its trial it was decided that the new Arm should 
not only continue, but should be expanded to a force of 1,000 
tanks. After the fighting on the Ancrc the unit did not again 
go into action till April of the following year, which allowed of a 
period for expansion, reorganization and training, and the incor- 
poration of improvements to machines.^ The expansion of the 
Heavy Branch of the Machine-Gun Corps was to be on the follow- 
ing lines: there was to be a fighting hc-adquarters in France and an 
administrative headquarters in England.* The six original com- 
panies were to be expanded to four battalions in France and the 
two companies at home to five battalions, or nine battalions in 
all. The unit therefore reverted to its original battalion organiza- 
tion. It was eventually to comprise three brigades, eiich of three 
battalions, each battalion of three companies and a workshop, 
each company consisting of four fighting sections of five tanks | 
each and a headquarters section of four tanks, or 72 tanks to a , 
battalion. The number of tanks per section was shortly after- j 
wards reduced to four, making 20 per company or 60 per battal- j 
ion. These brigades were formed at the beginning of 1917, and 
the organization continued unchanged until June, but though the 
personnel was being raised and trained as far as possible on this 
extended scale, the supply of tanks did not keep pace, so much 
so that on April i, when it was decided that the tanks should 
take part in the battle of Arras, only 60 Mark I. and Mark II. 
machines could be counted on for action. 

In Feb. 1916, when the original Mark I. tank was still in its 
experimental stage, designs had been got out for a Mark II. 
machine and a Mark III. machine, both of which were slightly 
improved Mark I. tanks. After the Somme battle certain mod- 
ifications which were found necessary were incorporated, and in 

* The most important improvement was the improvised “ un- 
ditching beam ” which was introduced to assist a tank to exUicate 
itself when stuck. In the later types a specially designed contrivance 
wa® part of the equipment of the machine. 

* Lt.-Col. (afterwards Maj.-Gen.) H. J. Elies, R.E., was appointed 
colonel commanding the unit in France, Brig.-Gen. F. Gore Anley j 
being appointed administrative commander of the tank training j 
centre in England on Nov. 9. In May 1917 Brig.-Gcn. Anley was 
succeeded by Maj.-Gen. Sir J. E. Capper. The training centre was 
moved to Bovington in Dorset. 


Oct., 

for , 5 o.;W»ddm' 6 f':eftdb\type;Xi»W aJl) 

the aeei^qn on the design tot the I jOqp' ^ for by the 

ariny» in Sept. Ilie chief improvementB con tfee abaiv 

donment Of the tail, as already mentioned^ Hie of 

** spmdBif* or fins, to the track plat^s^ to give 0 
the provision of improved rolicra. Tlie 
were also Intended to have thicker armour to resist t£e ;;(K ” 
bullet. In regard to the 1,000 new tanks prdimins^ Oi^^ 
to collect material were given to the manufacturers in j At 
the end of the month When it was learnt that these h^af^incs 
could not be ready by March t (partly owing to the miaiiufac- 
ture of spare parts necessary for the existing tanks), the dettiand 
was cancelled, but was renewed two weeks later. This is tpen- 
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tioned to show that military opinion as to the advisability of pro- 
ceeding with the new weapon was not unanimously favourable. 
The 1,000 machines were to be of the type known as the Mark 
IV,, which was a much Improved Mark I. tank. It was then 
anticipated that this number could be delivered by the end of 
June. Owing to various difficulties this estimate was not ful- 
filled, but sufficient machines reached France in time to equip 
(wo battalions for the attack on Messines in May; and it was 
the standard British tank during 1917 and 1918. 



Fig. 4. — Mark IV. Tank, 


The Mark IV. tank (see figs. 3 and 4). — I'hc first, advance from the 
original weapon was the same in size and general design, with certain 
improvements. There was no tail. The track rollers were better. 
The sponsons could be housed within the tank for rail transport. 
The Lewis machine-gun was installed instead of the Hotchkiss 
machine-gun (this was not an improvement and was reversed 
later). A better radiator was fitted and also a silencer. The width of 
the driver’s cab was increased to allow of wider track shoes. The 
petrol tanka were placed outside the tank at the stern. A short 6- 
pdr. gun was adopted. Detachable spuds were fitted to the tracks, 
and unditching gear provided. The entrances and exits were more 
accessible. 

During the Verdun offensive early in 1916 it had occurred to 
those responsible for the production of the fighting tank that 
one reason why the Germans had been unable to keep up the 
initial pressure of their attack was their inabDity to bring up 
their artillery and ammunition over the shelled and entrenched 
area so as to keep pace with their advance; and that if they had 
been in possession of gujis mounted on self-propelled carriages, 
or carriers on caterpillar tracks, it would have assisted them 
greatly, A design was therefore prepared in July of a “ gun- 
carr3nng ** tank (see fig. 5), to carry a 60-pdr. gun or 6-in. how- 
itzer which could be fired from the tank if necessary or con- 
veyed by the tank and fired from the ground. Of these machines, 
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Fig. 5. — Gun-carryin]^ Tank. 


48 were made, delivery in France commencing in July 1917. 
They appear to have been employed as much for the conveyance 
of ammunition and stores as for the purpose for which they were 
designed. In Dec. 1916, also, the design of the ‘‘ Whippet/’ 
the Medium Mark A. tank, (see figs. 6 and 7) was commenced. 
Of this type 200 machines were produced, delivery in France 
starting at the end of 1917. It was evolved to be complementary 
to the heavy tanks and to meet the demand for a speedier, 
handier machine which could be produced in large numbers. 
Its main points were its increased speed, nominally 8 m. per 


hour on the flat, and an average across-country of 5 m. per 
hour, and its lightness, one-half that of the Mark I. machine. 
It was also easier to transport by rail. Each track was driven 
independently by a four-cylinder 45 H.P. Tylor engine. Trans- 
mission was by cone clutches to gear boxes of the constant mesh 
type, giving four speeds forward and one reverse. The design 
was largely due to Sir W. Tritton. Thus, at the end of 1916, in 
addition to the first type of heavy tank in the field, measures 
were in hand to supply a much improved pattern of that ma- 
chine (Mark IV.) and also a lighter type — the “ Whippet.” 
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In the held, though there was still considembk doubt as to 
the value of tanks, the next six months, from Oct. igid, lvere< as 
had been said, a period of expansion^ organization and training, 
and preparation for the operations of 1917. The training was 
always handicapped by the paucity of machines; and it was 
found necessary not only to educate the members of the new arm 
itself but also other arms and the staff. Headquarters, s<ihools 
and rest camps and the usual organization of a large unit were 
established. The next action in which the tanks took part was 
the battle of Arras on April 9, when an attack was carried out by 
the I., III. and V. Armies in order to penetrate the German 
line by a sudden blow and allow of an anny corps and two 
divisions of cavalry to break through. From the point of 
view of tanks it docs not require much comment. Only 60 
machines were available, and they were .again not employed in 




Fig. 7. — Medium Mark A. or ** Whippet " Tank. 

a mass for a quick penetration but for ** mopping up ** oper- 
ations along the whole front. ^ More complete preparations 
were made for their codperation than at the Somme. The battle 
was prepared by a prolonged bombardment, and was also pre- 
ceded by heavy rain at the last moment, which combined to 
produce a sea of mud pitted with craters. The Vimy Ridge was 
captured by a rush of the Canadians which rendered tanks un- 
necessary, and on other parts of the front they had varying 
success, but gave valuable assistance. Against Bullecourt on 
the iith, where they attacked without artillery preparation 
in the snow, the attack was a failure, though two tanks pene- 
trated five miles behind the German front line, when they were 
captured. Fighting continued till the 22nd. The cavalry were 
prevented from breaking through by the usual obstacles — 
barbed wire and machine-guns. It was on the first day of the 
fight that the first German ** tank trap ” was discovered con- 
sisting of a deep covered-in pit. Again the main lesson learned 
was that tanks should be used in mass and not dispersed. After 
this battle an expansion of the Heavy Branch, Machine-Gun 
Corps, from 9 to 18 battalions (nine of heavy tanks and nine of 
medium machine^) was decided on. But at the end of June this 
expansion was suspended owing to shortage of man-power, as 
it was apparently not yet realized to what extent the tanks 
reduced casualties. Before the next action, the battle of Mes- 
sines, a certain number of the new Mark IV. tanks had been 
received and several of the old Mark I. and Mark II. machines 
had been converted into supply tanks for carrying tank stores 
to the fighting machines, a very great advantage the want of 
which had previously been much felt. In the attack on the 
Messines-Wytschaete Ridge, which started on June 7, 76 Mark 
IV. and 12 supply tanks took part. The operations in this case 
approximated to the assault ” in the old form of siege warfare 
and depended mostly on an intense bombardment, lasting from 
May 28 to June 7, and the explosion of 20 large mines. During 

* “ Mopping up consisted of disposing of small bodies of the 
enemy, especially such as had escaped the bombardment and allowed 
the first line of the as«^ult to pass them. 
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the infantry advance on Wytschaete the creeping barrage 
proved so effective that tanks were only necessa^ at different 
spots to overcome individual machine-guns. They advanced in 
two lines, the first of 40 machines, going forward at zero (dawn), 
and the second, of 34 machines, at 3 p.M. to the Oosttaverne 
line, where their help was very valuable. Apart from the de- 
bated point whether the third battle of Ypres should ever have 
been fought or not, the work of the tanks in it needs still less 
comment than at Arras or Messines, In spite of remarkable 
feats accomplished by them, especially the capture of the Cock- 
croft, a nest of strong points, on Aug. 19 with a loss of 15 in*- 
fantry, it was,; on the whole so far as they were concerned, a 
failure, and a failure which was inevitable and to be expected 
under the conditions which existed. They had to act in a low- 
lying area which had been converted into a potential swamp 
through the destruction of the drainage system by the artillery 
of both sides, rendered still worse by the churning up of the 
surface into a wilderness of craters, which were filled by heavy 
rain just before the battle. The only means of approach across 
this morass were the causeways, which were naturally kept con- 
tinuously under fire by the enemy. Preceded by many days of 
intense bombardment the attack commenced on July 31, and as 
it continued the rain made matters worse. That tanks should 
have been expected to function under such conditions, when, 
independently of the enemy^s action, even the infantry were 
unable to move forward, is astonishing. It shows that those 
responsible for the decision to employ them were ignorant either 
of the situation or the limitations of the machines, or both. 

It was not till Nov. 20, when the tanks had been in France 
over a year, that they were given an opportunity of showing 
of what they were capable when employed on a large scale, in a 
manner calculated to exploit their peculiar attributes, and under 
favourable conditions* As this was a turning-point in the his- 
tory of the new weapon it is of importance that it be described 
in detail. 

During 1916 and the greater part of 1917 the tanks had been 
thrown into the fight in dispersed detachments to assist in over- 
coming certain points of resistance, and somewhat casually as 
an aid to the attacking infantry. The conditions, also, had 
usually been such as to render success doubtful, sometimes im- 
possible, and in any case of a minor nature. In several instances 
they had succeeded in achieving their immediate object and had 
undoubtedly saved many lives. In others they had failed. 
As a consequence it w'as seriously discussed whether tanks should 
not be abandoned as useless. 

But those responsible for the Tank Corps (the name of the 
unit had been changed to “ Tank Corps ” at the end of June) 
had been concerned in thinking out an operation which would 
not only be strategically valuable, but >vould enable the corps 
definitely to prove its worth and establish a confidence in itself, 
which, never very marked on the part of General Headquarters, 
had recently been much shaken. Broadly, the scheme consisted 
in launching without any preliminary bombardment a surprise 
attack on a large scale with as many tanks as possible over 
ground suitable for their action, i.c. reasonably hard soil which 
had not been shelled to pieces. The area chosen was that near 
Cambrai, in the re-entrant of the Canal d’Escaut between 
Ribecourt, Crevecoeur, and Banteux, which consisted of almost 
unshelled rolling downs of chalk. The attack was originally 
intended to be of the nature of a raid ” (this was not adhered 
to in its execution) carried out by an advance at dawn of three 
lines of tanks, the first of which would make straight for the 
enemy guns, previously bombed from the air, to be followed up 
by the .second and third; artillery cooperation to be confined to 
counter-battery work and the destruction of communications 
and depots, etc., behind the German front line. The essential 
points of the plan were surprise and speed. The project was 
put forward and approved, and the result was the battle of Cam- 
brai, which took place on Nov. 20.* 

* The action as fought was in almost every detail the execution of 
the plan put forward officially for the employment of the tanks 
by Col. Swinton in Feb. * 9 ^ months previously. 
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Further distails of the plait were that the artillery barrage of 
shrapnel and shell ehpuld open on the enemy's outpost at zero 
hour (^:2p a*m.) and be advanced by st^^es of 2%o yd. just ahead of 
the tanks and concentrated on special ^ints. The tanks were to go 
forward at zero hour in sections of threi^ machines, sections being 
allotted to different Objectives according to the stren^h of the latter. 
Each section was composed of one vanguard tank and two main 
body tanks. The former was to lead and protect the advance of the 
two other machines, behind which followed the infantry in parties of 
varying size, marching in sections in single file. As the Hindenbutg 
trenches, some la ft. wide. Would have to be crossed each tank was 
to carry a spedally made (ascinc lo ft. long and 4} ft. in diameter to 
drop into the trenches to assist in the crossing. Special machines 
were fitted with drag grapnels in order to drag aside the wire en- 
tanglements which were known to be cxceptionauly thick and strong, 
for the passage of the cavalry. Great precautions were taken to 
maintain secrecy, upon which so much depended, and extremely 
careful preparations were made in the way of reconnaissance, the 
training of the infantry to act with the tanks, the movement of 
tnachines, and the formation of dumps of the necessary stores. For 
instance the preliminary movement of the tanks necessitated 36 
special trains, and the material collected in dumps included 165,000 
gal, of petrol, 55,000 lb. of grease, 5,000.000 rounds of S.A.A. and 
54,<xx) of 6-pdr. ammunitipn. Three brigades (nine battalions) of 
tanks took part in the. attack, with two army corps of three divisions 
of the 111 . Army, a cavalry corps and 1,000 guns. In all there were 
378 (Mark IV.) hghting tanks and 98 administrative machines. 

Fog on the morning of Nov. 20 assisted the attack, which was 
carried out as arranged, the tanks following the barrage and the 
infantry the tanks. The o[M!ration was an amazing success and came 
as an absolute surprise to the enemy, most of whose infantry were 
panic stricken ana bolted or surrendered, the garrisons of certain 
strong points alone offering a determined resi.stance. Assisted by the 
tanks, the infantry by evening had occupied Marcoing,* Bois des 
Neijf, Premy Chapel, Havriiicourt, Graincourt, Aneiix, Noyelles. 
Next day, and on the 23rd, 25th and 27th, further progress was made, 
but the tank units which had twen fighting continuously were disor- 
ganized and the crews physically exhausted ; and the mistake had 
been made of not keeping a small proportion of tanks in reserve. 
On the 27th the impetus of the attack died out with practically no 
more grt)und gaineci than had been won on the first day, where the 
tanks, starting from a base of 13,000 yd. length, had in 12 hr., and 
at a cost of some 4.0fX) ca.sualtics, enabled the ciierny's zone to be 
penetrated to a depth of 12,000 yd. (at the third battle of Ynres an 
equal extent of penetration had takeri three months), and 8,ck)o 
pritionets and 100 guns to be captured. And their action had ob- 
viated the necessity for a preliminary Iwini bard men t (which would 
have cut up the ground and rendered any rapid advance of infantry 
impossible, and brought a concentration of enemy's reserves), and 
also the usual wire cutting artillery fire, which together would have 
cost many millions of pounds. (An estimate places the cost of the 
preliminary bombardment at the third battle of Vpres at approx- 
imatelv £22,000,000. A similar bombardment at Cambrai would 
possibly have covSt more, as the German wire was on the reverse 
slopes of the rising ground.) 

In numbers the personnel of the tank corps employed in the fight 
amounted to a little over 4,000 of all ranks, or the strength of 
strong infantry brigade. 'Fhc fact that there were no larger bodies of 
infantry ready to reinforce the tired troops and press the advantage 
gained, and that the cavalry did not break through to Cambrai as 
was intended, was not owing to any failure on the part of the tanks, 
which achieved more than had been promised. The absence of any 
large force to take advantage of the opening made by them tends to 
show that it was not believed that they could do what they actually 
did accomplish, and that their complete and extraordinarily 8p*edy 
success was as much of a surprise to British Headquarters as it was 
to the (Annans. For nearly three years efforts had Ix’en made by 
both .sides to force a way through the enemy’s ixjsition quickly. 
At Cambrai a door was suddenly flung open and there was no force 
to press through. The success achievea by the surprise counter- 
attack by the Germans on the 30th also had nothing to do with the 

g revious action of the tanks, but its effect was to discount the whole 
•ritish victory including their performance. Against the ^uthern 
portion of this Gt?rman counter-attack a brigade of tanks which were 
hurriedly collected proved their worth in a defensive r6Ie, and gave 
invaluable assistance in stopping thc‘ onrush of the enemy. 

The success of the tanks at Cambrai on Nov. 20, and all that 
it implied, gave as much food for thought as had the first use 
of gas by the Gcrmiins in 1015, unattended, however, by the 
horror of the means employed on the first occasion when a sur- 
prise penetration was effected by either side. It has been de- 
scribed as the “ Valmy of a new epoch in War, the epoch of the 
mechanical engineer.*^* But it is doubtful if the truth of this 

* The information of the capture of this village was sent back by a 
wireless signal tank, and w^as received at Albert 10 min. after the 
troops entered Marcoing. 

* Tanks in the Great VF«r, Col. J. F. OdFuller, p. 153, 


Statement has been fully appreciated evch three yeats after the 
war. Even so, the effect of this action on the Allies, and also 
on the Germans, was immediate and far-reaching. It almost 
established the fact, for which the protagonists of the tank had 
been endeavouring to gain acceptance for many months, that the 
new Ann> used properly, was a serious factor in warfare which 
could not be put aside and ignored. And yet, though opinion in 
regard to the tanks had changed, even at that period when the 
immense losses suffered in the attempted offensives of the pre- 
vious eighteen months had rendered the problem of man-power 
so acute, the crucial point was still not realized that an actual 
saving in life and economy in man-power would be gained by the 
development and whole-hearted employment on a very large 
scale of the mechanical Arm. And steps were not at once taken 
lor a great expansion. I'he increase of the Tank Corps pre- 
viously deferred was agreed to; but a proposed further expansion, 
based dirictly on th# experiences of Cambrai, was not approved. 
And laterj in Apr^ zpiS, even the agreed increased establish- 
ment was temporarily suspended after the German 

offensive in ivrd^ir to meet the demands for infantry reinforce- 
and; was not completed until after the striking successes 
gained by dhe tanks in July and Aug. 19x8. 

After Cambrai all icieas of attempting to prosecute the offen- 
sive were abapdone^, and there ensued a period of preparation 
for tesistanOe agaii^t the attack which was expected as the 
result of the mtiforcement of the German strength on the 
west, rendered possible by the defection of Russia* To assi^ in 
rneeting t];uaj the Tank Corps, now of five brigades, or thirteen 
battalions, with 320 Mark IV, and 50 Medium A machines fit 
for actioju, was in Feb. distributed in detachments over 
some 60 m. of front. ■ 

During the second battle of the Somme, from March 21 to the end 
of the month, the part played by it was to cooperate in various local 
counter-attacks, its action being generally useful in assisting to de- 
lay the enemy’s advance, as the ( ierman infantry would not as a rule 
face tanks until their guns were brought up. Hut out of the total, 
some 170 machines alone went into action usually and inevitably 
in hasty, improvised oixjrations carried out during the general 
retrograde movement. Mary machines were lost and their crews 
employed on foot as Lewis (jun sections. It was during this period 
that the new “ Whippet ” machines made their d6but with great 
effect. Generally speaking, the tanks were too scattered for full 
value to be obtained from their action. The corps also took its 
share in repelling the sttcond German thrust against the British, 
which started in the Lys area on April 9, during which three battal- 
ions fought, some of the personnel of the lost tanks fighting on foi^t as 
a I^ewis (bm brigade. It was in this quarter, near Villers Bretoii- 
neaux, that the first duel between tanks — possibly a presage of 
future warfare — took place. 

The lack of decisive results obtained by the small detach- 
ments of tanks acting in improvised counter-attacks in the 
general defensive seems to have revived the lingerijig prejudices 
of those who were hostile to the arm, and who maintained that 
the mass action of Cambrai could never be repeated. However, 
in spite of this, progress was made in May and June in preparing 
for the future offensive, the chief point of note being that the 
new Mark V. (heavy) tanks, which were a great improvement 
on previous models, being much handier and also more mobile, 
were arriving at the rate of 60 machines per week. On July 4 
occurred the action which probably finally dispelled the doubts 
of the most conservative and reactionary. This was the sur- 
prise attack of Hamel, a deliberate offensive and not a defensive 
counter-attack, in which recently received Mark V. machines 
cooperated with the Australians. This fight was an example of a 
perfectly organized action and of the advantage of previous 
careful training to act together of tanks and infantry, and was 
a speedy and complete success, achieved at the low cost of some 
700 casualties. One feature was the special power possessed 
by the new and speedier tank of destroying machine-guns, 
many of which were rolled over and crushed. 

The logic of facts was irresistible, and after this action the 
cooperation of the tanks was thenceforward accepted, not only 
as a useful adjunct but as an absolute necessity, for all offensive 
operations. ' On July 17, at the battle of Moreuil, one battalion 
of tanks cooperated with three French divisions in a most sue- 
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cessftil attack on a similar plan taundied after one hour’s pre« 
liminary bombardment. 

July i8, the date of the great French victory of Soissons, 
marked the turning point of the war. It depended on tanks, 
and was rendered possible by their proper employment in mass 
and as a surprise. In fact, as the recent British offensive on a 
smaller scale had been, it was based on the battle of Cambrai. 
It was followed by a similar operation, the battle of Amiens 
on Aug. 8 which opened the British strategic offensive. 

This battle was also based on the power of the tank arm, and was 
designed and organized to derive the utmost value from it and 
to give it every chance to pierform its proper, logical function in a 
general operation. The tactics to be employed by the tanks were an 
elaboration of those employed at Cambrai modified by recent ex- 
perience and adapted to the improved machines available. The 
attack was carried out by three army corps, with three divisions in 
reserve, a cavalry corps and 1 1 tank battalions. In regard to the 
tank battalions they were now better equipped than they had been. 
Nine were equipped with the new Mark V. machines (36 each), and 
two with the Whippets " (48 each), or in all 420 fighting machines. 
Them were also 42 tanks in reserve, 36 supply tanks, and 22 gun- 
carriers, or 580 machines in all. The Whippet ” tanks were to act 
with the cavalry. There was no artillery bombardment, and the 
tanks advanced with the barrage at “ zero” hour. The heavy guns 
were used for counter-battery work and the field artillery movea for- 
ward in close support of the infantry. Noise liarrages (made by low 
lying aeroplanes) were used to drown the sound of the tanks’ ap- 
proach. On the first day the maximum advance of the tanks was 7 J 
m., and they continued in action for four days till the i ith. 

The battle of Amiens was a tremendous blow, both material 
and moral, to the Germans, who, besides casualties, lost 22,000 
prisoners and 400 guns; and the victory was admittedly very 
largely due to the tanka. Amongst other les.sons learned it was 
again found that these machines, like other arms, required a 
reserve to keep up the pressure after the first day of action, and 
that the limit of endurance of the heavy machines before over- 
hiiul was three days; that they were suited for trench warfare, 
the medium machines for open warfare; that the heavy supply 
tanks should be replaced by a light cross-country tractor; that 
wireless and aeroplane communication, as then developed, was 
not so certain as that by galloper; that it was a mistake to tic 
up tanks to cavalry, for, during the approach they could not 
keep up, and during the fight were kept back by the cavalry, 
which under hostile machine gun-fire had to retire or move to a 
flank until the tanks disposed of the machine-guns; and that 
machines of greater speed and greater radius of action were neces- 
sary. According to one authority,' if machines capable of 
moving at 10 ra. an hour with an endurance of some 100 m. had 
been available, the German forces south of the Amiens-Roye- 
Noyon road might have been cut off and the end of the war 
greatly accelerated. 

July 18 and Aug. 8 were not only victories for the French and 
British over the Germans, they were victories over their oppo- 
nents for the tank arm in each army. In regard to the British it 
is sufficient to say that up to Nov. 5, their last fight, no attack 
took place without tanks. They cooperated in every offensive 
including such important operations as the battle of Bapaume, 
and the second battle of Arras, the battles of Epehy, Cambrai-St. 
Quentin (when the Hindenburg line was broken), the Selle and 
Maubeuge. Latterly, indeed, during the “ war of movement ” 
which set in after the Hindenburg line had been passed, advanc- 
ing infantry when faced by the German rear-guard machine-gun 
posts almost invariably halted for tanks to come up and dis- 
pose of them before they moved forward. 

So far as statistics can show what a part they played, the follow- 
ing facts speak for themselves: By the time of the battle of Amiens 
much of the personnel of the Tank Corps had been in action 15 or 16 
times, and during the 95 days from that time to the Armistice tanks 
(to the number of 1,993) were engaged in fighting on 39 days. The 
casualties, killed, wounded and missing were 598 officers and 2,826 
other ranks. These, though heavy in relation to the strength of the 
unit, which was under that of an infantry division, were not heavy 
for 39 days hard fighting if it be borne in mind that in pre-tank days 
it was not unusual for an attacking division to suffer 4,000 casualties 
in one day often without reaching the objective. 

The final despatch of the Commander-in-Chief of the British 

* Tanks in the Great War, Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 


ar^es contained the following words . Since the opening of our 
offensive on August 8th, tanks have been employed on every battle- 
field, and the importance of the part played by theih in breaking up 
the resistance of the C;erman infantry can scarcely be exaggerated. 
The whole schenie of the attack of August 8 was dependent upon 
tanks, and ever since that date on numberless occasions the success 
of our infantry has been powerfully assisted by their timely arrival. 

. . . ” It would not be too much to say, that in spite of any artil- 
lery assistance, the series of overwhelming, immediate and economi- 
cal (lx>th in life and treasure) victories won at Amiens and afterwards 
would have been absolutely im^ssible without tanks, as would the 
whole scheme of the strategic offensive which dejxjnded for its execu- 
tion and cohesion on the prompt and certain success of these attacks. 
And this .statement, which is tantamount to an expression of opinion 
that human bodies cannot vie with armoured machines against wire 
and machine-guns, is no disparagement of the British infantry. It is 
one which would be borne out by the survivors of Neuve Chapelle, 
Loos and the Somme. 

After the action of the Somme a few tanks were at the end of 
1916 despatched to cobperate against the I'urks in Palestine, 
where the situation was somewhat similar to that which had 
arisen on the western front. It was doubtful, at first, whether 
the machines, some parts of which wore out very quickly, would 
operate in the sandy desert; but it was found that the dry sand 
was less harmful than the mud of Flanders, and the tanks in 
fact stood the test well, and covered a surprising number of 
miles, though they happened to be machines already partly 
worn out in training. Only eight tanks were sent out, which was 
far too small a number to enable any very important result to be 
obtained in a field where the bold use of tanks in force might 
have had a decisive effect. The terrain favoured their action, 
and the strength of the defence, doubtless owing to German 
influence, lay largely in machine-guns. Their entry into action 
was not a surprise, for the enemy were aware of their arrival in 
the country; and they were used on two occasions only, at the 
second and third battles of Gaza, on April 17 and Nov. i 1917, 
all the machines taking part. 

Though the tasks set before them at both battles would have been 
more suitable to a force of machines five times their numlier, they 
rendered in each case great assistance and saved much loss of life. 
As a result of their help, which was greatly appreciated by the 
infantry, who were, of course, chieflv affected, an effort was made 
early in 1918 to obtain a number of ’^Whippet ’’ machines for action 
against the Turkish rear^guard during the further advance. But this 
demand synchronized w'ith the German offensive on March ai, and 
no machines could be spared for a theatre pecuUatly suited to them. 

So far an outline has been given of the main tank operations, 
and the development and expansion of the unit. The former 
showed a gradual increase of the scale on which recourse was 
had to the machines, and an elaboration in the preparations 
made and the tactics applied. From the 49 fighting tanks which 
were allotted to the attack at Cambrai, the number rose to 
580 of all types at Amiens nearly two years later, the latter being 
the greatest British tank action fought. And, according to the 
preparations which were being made at the time of the Armistice, 
any great offensive in xpig would have been conducted with 
thousands of British tanks alone, leaving out of consideration 
the equally large numbers of French and German machines that 
would have been engaged. 

By Aug. and Sept. 1918 the type of heavy fighting machine 
had been improved in design, reliability and speed, and a faster 
medium tank had been introduced. Measures had also been 
taken to equip, for cross country work, all the battle services 
for the tanks. There were fighting tanks; supply tanks, to carry 
up ammunition, drinking water and stores; gun-carrier tanks, 
used for the same purpose, as well as for conveying artillery 
and trench mortars, both sometimes dragging sledges similarly 
loaded; wireless signal tanks; salvage tanks; all working on a 
cobrdinated .system toward the maintenance or prcs.sure on the 
enemy with the maximum of efficiency. And to assist in doing 
this there was a complete repair organization, the central work- 
shops, with its advanced stores and salvage companies. For a 
major operation, the system of attacking with a small number of 
machines divided up into separate detachments had been aban- 
doned and the proper tactics of mass attack in as large force as 
possible in definite formations to meet different conditions, 
with reserves to keep up the advance, had been adopted. Signal 
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units had been formed. The elementary system of signaling 
with flags and with daylight lamps to aeroplanes had been 
elaborate, pigeons were used, and wireless signalling had been 
reintroduced) and wireless telephony with aeroplanes had been 
tried, but not with much success. Intimate codperation with 
Jow-flying aeroplanes had been organized, especially in the 
direction of noise barrages, machine-gunning and bombing the 
enemy, chiefly of the hostile guns, and dropping information, as 
also observation for counter-battery work, and smoke-screens 
were employed. In short the battle was organized to include and 
harmonize with the new instrument. 

In regard to the future of the tanks, had the war not ended in 
1918, certain proposals for expansion for the 1919 campaign, 
made at the Inter-Allied Tank Committee in J^n. 1918. were 
again brought up in July, and new establishments for the in- 
crease of the Tank Corps to a strength of 34 battalions were 
sanctioned in Oct. This strength, together with the niynbcr of 
some 6,000 machines which it was hoped to produce for 1919, 
is in itself evidence of the importance attached to the tank arm 
at the close of the war. Its strength in the field in Oct. 1918 
amounted to 12,355 of all ranks, whilst many thousands more 
were under training at home. 

The work of designing and producing tJic different t)rpes of 
machines which took the field, or were almost ready to do so, 
neciessitated a very large organization. In addition to the 
Medium Mark A. (Whippet) mar.hinc^, of which, as has been 
stated, delivery began in France at the end of 1917, the fdllow- 
iiig types were evolved. 


designed so at to be inade up of parts manufactiiredi in Ef^latid and 
the United States, and was to be engined either with the American 
300-H,P, Liberty, or the British 300-H,P. Rolls-Royce, engine. 
The engine-room was separated from the fightjOg-chamber by a 
bulkhead and the vehtilktioh was iitiproved. 

The Mark IX* tank (Infantry tank). The design for this was 
begun in Sept. 19 1 7* Thirty-five machines were made, but none was 
actually used. It was a long machine with space in the centre to 
carry 50 infant^ or 10 tons of stores. 

The Medium B (Whippet) tank. The design of this, which differed 
from that of the Medium A, was commenced in June 1917- The 
shape was more like that of the heavy tanks. It had a four-cylinder 
150-H,P. Ricardo engine. Forty-five machines were made, but none 
used. In all, 2,636 British tanks were constructed. 

The production of the tanks on the first order for 150, which 
were in action in 1916, six months after the order had been 
placed, was, as has been said, a remarkable achievement. After 
that time supply was carried out by the Mechanical Warfare 
Supply Department of the Ministry of Munitions, working in 
conjunction with the War Office and G.H.Q. iri France. The 
subject was handled by a succession of committees, composed 
of those concerned, which endeavoured to obtain cobperation 
and the allocation of responsibility as between the army, which 
demanded machines and changes of design, etc., and those who 
had to meet these demands. In Aug. 1918, control was taken 
over by a Tank Board, to codrdinate all sides of the question 
of supply. There were pattirally considerable difficulties in ad- 
ministration of the production side of this weapon improvised dur- 
ing hostilities, at a time when the manufacturing resources of 
the country were already deeply committed in satisfying the 



The Mark V* tank (sec fig. 8 and table A). This was in design and 
size the same as Mark IV., but it was superior to it in the following 
particulars^: — The engine, a 6-cylinder Ricardo engine of T50 H.P., 
was more iKiwerful and was expressly designed for the tank. The 
manoeuvring powers were improved by one-man control and an 
epicydic gear. The means of observation were improved. The 
unditching gear could be worked from inside the machine. Better 
means of clearing the tracks of mud were provided. The design for 
this was begun in Oct. 1917 after the experiences of Messines and the 
third batUe of Ypres, and was to meet the requirements as then 
known. Some of these machines reached France in time for the 
attack on Hamel on July 4 1918, and this tank was the principal 
machine of all the subsequent fighting. In all, 403 were made. 

The Mark V. Star tank was the same as a Mark V. machine, with 
6 ft, added to the middle of its length. It could cross wider trenches 
(14 ft.) than, the Mark machine, and could carry aljout 20 men in 
addition to the crew. The design was not started till Feb. T9 18, 32 
machines being made, of which some were delivered in time for the 
battle of Amiens. The tank was too long to be very handy. 

7 'he Mark V. Two*Star lank was the same as the Mark V. Star, 
bqt with a 225-H.P. Ricardo engine. Design was started in May 
1918, one being made but not delivered before the Armistice. 

The Mark V/.Joj|^ ^was intended to be the same size as the Mark 
IV. with an transmission (the Williams- Janny variable 

S()eed gear), biflidid not get beyond the design stage. 

The Mark VM^ tank. This was 3 ft. 6 in. longer than the Mark 
IV. and Mark V. It had a 150-H.r. Ricardo engine and a variable 
speed gear. Seven were made, hut none was used in the field. 

The Mark VIII. tank. The design for this machine was commenced 
in Dec. 1917 ! seven machines, ri^ere made, but none was employed 
in the field. It was larger (34 ft. 2| in.) than aqy other tank, and was 


urgent demand for munitions of other kinds. The lack of con- 
tinuity in the demands, also, which fluctuated as the value of 
the tank varied in the opinion of the army in the field according 
to its success in action, made continuity of work and accurate 
forecasts of output almost impossible. There were also ques- 
tions of obtaining the necessary labour, manufacturing facilities, 
raw materials, and that of priority amongst so many competing 
requirements for carrying on the war. The problem was com- 
plicated by the multiplicity of special component parts and fit- 
tings required, the great wastage of machines from action in the 
field, and the quite unexpected wastage by wear and tear of 
certain parts, some of which, as the design of the machines 
developed, became obsolete before they could be used; and 
there were the technical difficulties of ensuring efficiency in de- 
tails, of which the only test could be use in the field. 

A great expansion in the sources of supply became necessary 
as the programmes of construction increased in size, and many 
en^neering firms were engaged in the manufacture of the tanks 
in addition to the comparatively small number concerned in 
iqi6 and 1917. Before the Armistice the supply of tanks was 
considered so important that men were relieved from the army 
to carry on production. The programme for 1919, including 
Inter-Allied production, which covered over 6,000 machines, 
required 193,000 tons of steel, 10,000 6-pdr. guns and 30,000 
machine-guns, and an expenditure of £80,000,000. By the end 
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of the war, tanks were accepted as being the best and most eco- 
nomical means of arriving at a decision in the held, as the ratio 
of results obtained to material and man-power absorbed was 
greater than from any other means. In England develop- 
ment in desi^ has since continued in the direction of the evolu- 
tion of tanks possessing greater speed and a greater radius of 
action than that of the more or less embryonic machines which 
were evolved during the war, and also in the production of 
machines which can function either on land or on water. Success 
in these directions will endow the machine, originally improvised 
with the limited object of assisting the infantry to break through 
an entrenched line, with far greater powers. 

French Tanks 

It is not remarkable that allies fighting a common enemy, 
side by side in the same theatre of war and subjected to similar 
conditions, should have evolved a similar means of meeting 
them. And it would have been natural had they done this 
simultaneously, in a common effort, or at least with mutual 
knowledge from the beginning on the part of each of what the 
other was doing. Curiously enough, this was not the case with 
the British and French, the two nations concerned in the creation 
of the tank. Forced into being by the same causes, a remedy 
for the same disease, even suggested in form by the same mechan- 
ical prototype, the British tank and the French Char d'Assaut 
were conceived separately, and for many months developed on 
independent lines, the British ignorant of French intentions 
and the French ignorant of what the British were doing. In the 
case of the latter, as of the former, it was the difficulty expe- 
rienced in carrying out the pre-war theories of infantry attack 
against a prepared defensive which finally led to the new ma- 
chine, though the effect of the H.E. shell of the French field gun 
may have prevented its necessity being felt so soon. 

The French owed their tank^ to the foresight and pertinacity 
of Col. (later Gen.) J. B. E. Estienne of the artillery, who, during 
the retreat of 1914, perceived the desirability for having some 
means of transporting infantry under cover across obstacles and 
swamps and ploughed land. Later, during the summer of 1915, 
on seeing the caterpillar gun tractors in use in the field by the 
British, his ideas took a more concrete shape in the direction of a 
cuirass^ ierresife (land battleship). This was to be a caterpillar- 
propelled machine 4 r«Wtiif;fes long, 2-60 metres broad, i*6o metres 
high, weighing It was to be provided with a 

petrol engihe, to trav^ it g speed of d ni. per hour on the flat, to 
be protected by armour to 20 mm. in thickness, to carry 
an armament of two machihengui^ one light Q.F, gun for 
the attack of marihitii^guns bcMnd^^^^i^^ and to be capable of 
crossing trenches two metres wide and forcing its way through 
barbed wire. It was an armoured trailer carrying 

20 men and equipment. This was worked oiit in greater detail, 
but was io, essentials the same as the scheme put forward in 
Eni^ndiih Oct. 1914, etcept that as projected the cuirassi Was 
to be somewhat of a hybrid between a tug to haul a transport 
filled with men and a fighting machine, and not purely a de- 
stroyer which would open out a way for men to advance on their 
feet. Actually, however, both types were developed as fighting 
machines. Both, also, were inspired by the Holt tractor, of the 
existence of which the British originator had knowledge before 
the war, and of which the French originator first became aware 
when he saw it at work behind the British lines. Before these 
machines were introduced by the British in the early part of 
1915 for moving heavy artillery, tractors on the caterpillar sys- 
tem were practically unknown in France. Later some brought 
over from Tunis were employed with the army of the Vosges, 
After communicating with the commandcr-in-chicf, Col. Esti- 
enne on Dec. 1 1915 put forward his ideas in an official letter 
with a request for an interview. This took place on Dec. 12, 
which date can be taken as marking the official conception of the 
French tank. After consultation between Gen. Joilrc and Col. 
Estienn^, and discussions between the latter and representa- 

* For convenience the word “ tank ” will be used generally to 
describe the French machines. 
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fives of the Renault and Schneider works during Jan., the 
French Army H.Q. submitted to the Ministry of War a demand 
for 400 tanks. These were to be of the design prepared jointly 
by M. B,rill6 of the Schneider Creusot Works, and Col. Estienne. 
For the French, therefore, this was the commencement of the 
solution of the problem of mobile protection for the infantry. 

In regard to the French tanks, the year 1916 can be taken 
as one of gestation. The year 1917 covered the birth and in- 
fancy of the medium (Schneider and St. Chamond) tanks; the 
first half of 1918 the adolescence and rnalurity of the medium 
machines and the birth of the light (Renault) tank; and the last 
half of 1918 the adolescence and maturity of the light machine. 
But the period of gestation before the birth of the new arm, Ltf* 
the appearance in the field of the Artilkrie d'Assaut, or A.S.,*^ 
was, as in the case of the British Tank Corps, somewhat lengthy. 
Its promoters still had much opposition and many obstacles 

of production was handled by 
mc^ than one depair^^nt^ a state of things 

whjdkii usually to fric^^^^^ and delay. It appeab, 

als6, tlmt whllst^ impressed with the vital vir- 

gency otilietiwere moreconcerned to conduct matters 

in accordance with the of peape procedure. Sut 

th<^i w» intervention W department or ministry 

to situation. It is hdt on the French Mfn- 

istiy qf Mai'ine col^horated iri the cr^tioo: of tlic Chars dfAsMd^L 
On Feb. 25i a^ter ^ome inter-dap^rtiuoniai^^<^^ and trials 
of k baby Holt tractor/ and without 

of any experimental machine, an order was the 
Schneider firm for 400 tanks, then called 
afterwards known as CAurJ to be delivered within 

six; months. This ^as two weeks after orders had been 
placed by the British for the first loo Mark I. tanks. So far the 
comparative ptogtess in development of the new arm by the 
two notions had been as follows: — ^the idea of the tank had oc- 
curred at about the same time to both; the matter had been put 
forward officially by the British in the third month of the war 
and by the French 14 months later; the first actual order for 
machines, given by the British 18 months after war began, was 
followed by that of the French only a few days later. The 
British machines, however, took the field six months before 
those of their Allies. In addition to the 400 Schneider tanks a 
contract for 400 more machines of a different type was placed 
with the St. Chamond Works in April, without the knowledge 
of the commander-in-chief or of Col. Estienne. 

Not long afterwards steps were taken for the formation and 
training of personnel for the new arm at Marlyde-Roi. In 
June French H.Q. received from British G.H.Q. official intima- 
tion of what was being done in England. Col. Estienne visited 
England, and after inspecting the Mark I. tank in the training 
area at Elveden reached three conclusions. One was that the 
two countries should collaborate in the production and cooperate 
in the use of the new weapon in the field. The second was that 
neither should forestall the other in employing it and so dis- 
count its maximum value for the Allies as a whole. On this 
Col. Estienne was .specially insistent, because it was apparent 
that the British were far ahead in production and would proba- 
bly be ready before the French. The third was that as a comple- 
ment to the heavy, somewhat slow, British tanks, capable of 
negotiating almost any obstacle, the French should specialize 
in the production of a speedier and more handy machine, which 
would be to the British tank what field artillery is to heavy 
artillery, would perform the duty of a swarm of skirmishers 
in armour armed with a machine-gun, and would be capable 
of going wherever an infantry soldier could go. The scheme 
for light tanks did not meet with a favourable official reception, 
and sanction for the construction of 50 machines of this type 
was not given. Nevertheless designs were put in hand by the 
Renault firm and at the end of Nov. were so far completed that 
construction could have been started. Though no executive 
action was taken for some months, except that 150 machines 
for use as ** command ” tanks for the units of the Arlillerie 
d*AssaiU were given, this was the genesis of the Renault tank. 
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The French classified tanks in three categories: — 

Chars hgers, machines weighinf? under 10 tbns. 

Chars mediums, machines weighing 10 to 30 tons, which could 
be transported by rail on ordinary truclcs. 

Chars laurds, machines which would require specially constructed 
trucks for transport by rail. 

As the medium tanks were the first constructed and used, 
their description will be given first. Both the Schneider and 
St. Cbamond tanks were smaller and lighter than the British 
Mark I. or any subsequent pattern of heavy machine, and were, 
according to British nomenclature, males. The great difference 
between them and the British heavy tanks was that the designers 
of the former, in taking the caterpillar tractor as a model, had 
been content to employ tracks somewhat similarly placed under 
the body of the machine, and not extending all round it as in 
the case of the British heavies. The tracks were also shorter 



Fig. 9. — French Char Schneider. 


than the full length of the body, instead of projecting well 
beyond it, at least at the front, as was the case with the British 
Whippets, and the French Kcnaulta, and both tanks had a 
particularly underhung ” appearance. It was this arrange- 
ment of the tracks which militated against the climbing powers 
of the machines, whilst their comparative shortness limited the 
spanning powers across a trench. 

The Char Schneider (see fig. 9) was 6 metres in length, 2 metres in 
width and 3-40 metres high. It consisted of an armoured body 
resting on two horizontal girders with the necessary bracing. Tlie 
weight was taken by springs on two bogies on each side, which were 
carried by the track rollers. The track was actuated by a driving 
sprocket at the rear, there being an idle wheel at the front. The gear- 
box W'as at the rear, the radiator in front. Power was given by a tour- 
cylinder Schneider engine of 60 horse-power. The petrol feed was 
by pressure. Steering was effected by driving the tracks at different 
speeds. The whole body formed a box of somewhat peculiar shape 
protected by hardened steel plate of 11-4 mm. thickness on the walls 
and 5*4 mm. on the ro<)f. There were v^arious openings with movable 
shutlcrs for observation, etc., and the door was at the back. In 
front was a steel prow, or beak, to prevent the machine dipping too 
much when descending into a cavity. The armament consisted of 
one short 75-nim. gun, of a maximum useful range of 600 metres, 
mounted on the right cheek of the bows of the machine which 
could from its position fire only on the right side and not directly 
ahead. There was also one Iiotchkiss machine-gun on each side 
firing through a spherical shield mounting. For the gun 90 rounds 
of ammunition w'cre carried and for the machine-guns 4,000 rounds. 
One officer, one N.C.O., and four men, of whom two were machine- 
gtmncrs and one a gunner, formed the crew. The officer drove. 
The total weight of the machine was 13*5 ttms and its usciful speed 
from 2 to 4 kni. per hour. It could cross trenches of from i *50 metres 
to t*Bo metres in width, and carried petrol for 6 to 8 hours' work. 

The Char SL Chamond (see fig. lo) was a larger and heavier 
machine. It was 7-91 metres in length, 2*67 metres in width and 
2*365 metres or 2*35 higli, according to the pattern. It consisted 
of an armoured body in suitable framework suspended on spiral 
springs on three bogies on each side, which were carried by the track 
rollers. The drive was through the rear sprocket. The driving mech- 
anism was petrol-electric and consisted of a four-cylinder Panhard 
engine of 80-90 H.P. with electric self-starter, a dynamo of 52 K.W. 
pow'er and two electromotors, one driving each track. Driving was 
done by a tramway control, by which speed and direction 


were regulated. This system had great cx>nveniences, for the mechine 
could be driven from either end without effort, but it had the draw- 
back pf being somewhat complicated and delicate. The petrol feed 
was by pressure, and the tanks were two superimposed on the left 
side and one on the right. The whole body formed a box with a 
square sloping front without any beak. It was enclosed in hardened 
steel plate of 1 1 mm. thickness in the front shields, and 8*5 mm. at the 
sides and 5 mm. on top. On the roof there were three observation 
cylindrical with sides of ii-mm. steel above the commander's 
and driver’s ports. The doors were at the sides. The armament con- 
sisted of one 75-mm. field gun, except in the first 175 machines which 
had a special gun, firing ahead in front, and four Hotchkiss machine- 
guns, one in front to the right of the gun, one on each side and one on 
the rear face. For the gun 106 rounds of H.E. were carried and for 
the machine-guns 8,488 rounds of S.A.A. The total weight, loaded, 
was 24 tons, and its useful speed on the flat 8*5 km. per hour. It 
could cross trenches up to 2*50 meters in width in goo<I soil. The 
petrol carried was enough for from 6 to 8 hours. The crew consisted 
of one officer, one N.C.O., two gunners, four machine-gunners and 
one mechanic, or nine in all. 

During Sept, the first tank of each type arrived at the training 
centre, where a considerable number of officers and men from 
different branches of the Service had already collected for pre- 
liminary individual instruction. An additional training centre 
for the formation of units was established at Champlieu, and 
also a depot for the assembly of maidrid at Cercottes, near 
Orleans. It was then decided, also to create the new *^ArtU- 
lerie d^Assaut '' and the charter of this organization may be 
said to date from the 30th of that month. Col. Estienne was 
promoted to the rank of general, and was appointed ** Comman- 
dant de VArtillerie d^Assaut aux Armies** and representative of 
the commander-in- chief in tank matters with the Ministry of 
Munitions, which department had been created and taken over 
tank production. In Oct., with the arrival of more machines 
of both typies, the Artillerie d*Assaut started on its career. It 
seems that the use of the British tanks at Cambrai, which had 
been deprecated by the French beforehand, and criticized for the 
reasons already stated, may have stimulated the French to 
press on with their own service, though what had been looked 
upon as the supreme factor of surprise had been discounted. 



Fig. 10. — French Char St. Chamond. 


The work of preparation, including training and equipment, 
continued throughout the winter, in preparation for the offen- 
sive to be undertaken in the spring of 1917. On March 31 1917, 
the organization of the Artillerie d'Assaut^ was as follows: 
The tactical unit, under a captain, was the groupe, which was 
divided into four batteries, each consisting of four tanks. A 
groupe, therefore, comprised 16 tanks with a special “ command ” 
light tank (Renault). For a Schneider tank groupe the estab- 
lishment was 18 officers and 92 other ranks, for a St. Chamond 
tank groupe 18 officers and 106 other ranks. A groupement con- 
sisted normally of four Schneider or three St. Chamond groupes, 
but was not rigid. For repair work each groupe had its own 
workshop and a Section de raintaillcmeni et de reparations 

* Why this arm was ever called “ artillery ” is not clear. Its closer 
connexion with, and resemblance to, infantry was recognized later, 
and the names of the elements of £he organization for the light tanks 
followed those of the infantry, e,g, battalion, company, etc. 
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(S.R.k.), of I officer; iii other ranks, was allotted to every ro 
gr^upes. There was for the whole unit a Seaian de pare^ or repair 
park, sitriilar to that of the Mechanical Transport Service. This 
was found necessary so soon as tanks had been delivered in any 
number, owing to the amount of tuning-up, minor repair work 
and even alterations which had to be done. 

Numerous faults at once developed in these entirely new machines 
(as had been the experience of the British), but thanks to the time 
available before they went into action, certain defects were discovered 
and remedied. The first that some parts of the machines wore 
out very <iuickly, necessitating the maintenance of a very large stock 
of spares. The thickness of steel plate where vertical was not proof 
against the German '' K '' bullet, and it was found necessary to add 
an outer plate of 5*5 mm. to the vertical armour of the Schneider ma- 
chines, and 8*5 mm. to that of the St. Chamond machines. On the 
whole the defects discovered in the Schneider tanks were not such 
as to give reason to suppose that they would not be able to go into 
action in the spring ; but those of the St. Chamond were more serious. 
The design was found clumsy and the machine liable to ditch. In 
addition to breakdowns in the power system and failure in details, 
there was a lack of rigidity in the whole machine, and the tracks of 
the first machines were too narrow. 

Delivery of both types was extremely slow, especially of the 
St. Chamond machines. At the end of March, though personnel 
for 15 of the latter was ready, there was not one machine service- 
able. At this time, on the eve of the great 1917 offensive of 
which so much was expected, the Artillerie d^Assaut^ instead 
of being in possession of the 800 tanks which were to have been 
ready by the previous autumn, had received not more than 
208 Schneider and 48 St. Chamond machines. There were for 
this operation, therefore, only 8 fully and 2 partly trained groupcs 
of Schneider and i of St. Chamond tanks, and not 40 groupes 
as originally contemplated; and of the 160 Schneider machines 
only one had been fitted with the extra bullet-proof protection. 
In view of the diminution of the tank force from what was ex- 
pected to be available, and with the example of the result of the 
action of the British in the previous Sept, before it, the French 
High Command had grave doubts whether to make use of tanks 
in the coming operations or to wait until there should be suffi- 
cient to exercise a greater influence. It was finally decided to 
throw all possible weight into the attack. 

April 16 was the baptism of fire of the French tanks, in Gen. 
Nivelle’s unsuccessful attempt to break through the German 
line along the Chemin des Dames, E. of Craonne. 

Eight Schneider groupcs cooperated with the French V. Army. 
They were divided into two parts of three and five groupes resiK‘C- 
tivefy. One party did not succeed in crossing the German fine, 
though a few machines reached it, and it suffered severely from the 
enemy's guns posted on the Craonne P^latcau. The other ptirly suc- 
ceeded in crossing the enemy’s second line, but were not followed up 
by the infantry, owing to the German machine-gun fire. Two 
Schneider groupes and one St. Chamond groupe aWotXed to the French 
IV. Army for employment on the 17th were not thrown into the 
fight, as the German artillery observation posts were not first cap- 
tured by the infantry — a lesson of the action of the i6th. The offen- 
sive failed ; and though the new arm showed the utniost devotion and 
gallantry, and its intervention saved many lives, it did not achieve 
the success that was hoped. But the conditions were almost as 
unfavourable for the employment of tanks as they could be, and the 
tactics employed were not those urg<?d by those responsible for the 
new arm. The attack was not a surprise, being preceded by a heavy 
bombardment, which, however, did not succeed in overcoming the 
German artillery, and was made in broad daylight, without any 
smoke-screen, against a position which permitted of direct oViscrved 
artillery fire against the tanks both when approaching and when they 
reached the enemy's [jositions. The plan, also, in which certain 
infantry units had been trained to cooperate, w^s that the tanks were 
to attack the (icrnian third defensive line after the infantry should 
have gained the first and second, and were not to advance until after 
this had been achieved. The Germans, who were prepared for the 
attack, therefore, had even additional time Ixjfore the tanks ap- 
peared, and the result was that their guns caught many of the ma- 
chines in column before they deployed. 

The machines themselves showed certain faults — they were de- 
ficient in speed and climbing capacity, the latter defect being 
accent uateef by the fact that since the Somme the Germans had 
increased the width of their trenches. They also proved, as was 
known before would be the case, vulnerable to direct hits of H.E. 
shell, by which many machines were set on fire. Amongst other 
points of design in which modification was found necessary was that 
of isolating the petrol tanks from the interior of the machine, im- 
proving the means of communication, the power of observation, the 
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venHlation, and various details of mechanism, and of widening the 
tracks. On the whole the Schneider machines stood the trial best. 

In the next tank attack, carried out on May 5 by the VI. 
Army, the battle of Laffaux Mill, the three groupes employed 
advanced with the iiffantry with marked success, especially in 
the case of the Schneider machines. The counter-battery work 
of the French was good and the enemy observation posts were 
destroyed or masked; and the tanks did not remain too long 
in advanced positions where the infantry were checked. 

For nearly six months the tanks did not again go into action. 
During this period great efforts were made to remedy the de- 
fects disclosed, to expedite the delivery of machines, which was 
much in arrears, and of spare parts, the demand for which (as in 
England) had b^n found very greatly to exceed any anticipa- 
tions, and to augment the establishment of repair units. In 
preparation for the next operation great care was taken in the 
training of infantry with the tanks in attack and in tank tactics 
generally. On Oct. 23 five groupes of tanks took part in the 
battle of La Malmaison along the Chemin des Danies. Their 
assistance was most valuable. 

Owing to previous heavy rain, and the bombardment which had 
continu^ for six days and six nights, the ground was extremely 
difficult, and in the centre the tanks were not of so much help in the 
first phase of the attack as later. This state of the ground and the 
lack of surprise again discounted to a great extent tlie preparatory 
training undergone by the units of the Artillerie d'Assaut, The 
practice which nad been carried out beforehand with the attacking 
infantry, however, proved of great value, as did the work of the 
sf^ccial unditching sections. The ground had l>cen carefully recon- 
noitred and aerial photographs supplied. The Germans relied on this 
occasion more on their advanced field guns for defence, and had also 
organized numerous sfiecial machine-gun posts furnished with plen- 
tiful supplies of armour-piercing ammunition. But owing to the 
counter-battery work of the French the tanks were not so much 
damaged by the German guns as in April, in spite of the fact that the 
attack was not a surprise. Two Jays later some St. Chamond 
machines again operated with success. 

Apart from the projected light tanks, the necessity for an 
improved medium tank had been realized before April 1917, and 
the subject was under consideration throughout the year. I'hc 
main directions in which the April offensive showed improvement 
to be necessary were the desirability of mounting the gun in a 
turret to give all-round fire, of mounting a 75-mm. field gun in 
place of the shortened 75, and of increasing the size of the 
tracks and the power of the engine. Designs for a new medium 
machine (C.A.3) were prepared in Aug. 1917, but were aban- 
doned after the battle of La Malmaison because the further im- 
provement then found desirable, i,e. the provision of 6 to 7 H.P. 
per ton weight, a trench-crossing capacity of 3 metres, and an 
ability to climb ahead or astern, showed that the designs were 
already out of date, and would be more so by the time the 
machines could be made. At the end of Oct. it was decided to 
suspend the constmetion of an improved type of medium tanks 
and to concentrate on that of the light machines; and in Dec. 
the idea was finally dropped. The question of providing heavy 
tanks was taken up at the end of 1916 as a result of the opera- 
tions of the British machines in Sept., and in order to have 
available a machine whicli would be complemt'titary to the 
light tanks it was hoped would be made. A project was put 
forward for a heavy tank weighing 38 tons to carry a 105-mm. 
gun, but its execution was postponed in view of the demands 
that might be made for other machines. Two experimental 
heavy tanks, one with mechanical and the other with electrical 
transmission, were tried, and it was decided to investigate in the 
direction of still heavier machines. 

In regard to the type which will always be especially associated 
with the French, the Char leger, or Renault tank, first suggested 
by Gen. Estienne in July, and for which designs were prepared 
in Nov. 1916, the commandcr-in-chicf in that month expressed 
his desire for 1,000 of such machines. But whereas those respon- 
sible for supply had, in the case of the medium tank, pressed 
forward the construction of one type, the St. Chamond, without 
military approval of the design, in the case of the Renault every 
obstacle seems to have been placed in the way of manufacture 
of this machine, for which army H.Q, and the Artillerie d*Assaut 
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were pressing throughout the winter, though various trials were 
made. In March 1917, the demand of army headquarters was 
increased, being based on the requirements for an offensive on 
a xoo-km. front* This entailed the production of 3,000 light, 
400 medium (improved Schneiders) and 150 heavy tanks* In 
May an order was given for x,ooo Renault machines in addition 
to 150 which had been ordered in March as ** command ** 
tanks. Discussion as to design, armament and manufacturing 
facilities and trials continued during the summer of 1917. In 
Oct. it was settled that in addition to the 1,150 already on order, 
2,380 more should be made, or 3,250 in all, the work being dis* 
tributed between four French factories, the whole to be delivered 
by the end of July 1018. Of the total, 1,000 machines were 
expected to be ready by March 31 1918, for the contemplated 
offensive in the spring, and x,ooo were to be manufactured in the 
United States, of standard American parts and equipped with 
Liberty engines* The decision to devote so much money as this 
entailed and so much of the manufacturing power of the nation 
at a moment when the demands for munitions of war of other 
kinds was at its height illustrates the importance now attached 
to the new arm. The British success at Cambrai seems to have 
had considerable effect in influencing those who were stiU 
sceptical of the value of the tank and of the wisdom of relying 
on it for future operations. In Jan* 19x8 a supplementary order 
was placed for 470 machines, the flnal total figure Axed for pro* 
duction in France being 4,000, divided into x,ooo armed with 
machine-guns, 1,830 with the 37-mm. gun, 200 signal tanks, 
and 970 for a reserve armed with the 75-jmm. gun. 

The Renault tank differed greatly from the Schneider and St. 
Chamond machines. Not only was it considerably smaller, but the 
tracks were outside the body and not underneath it and extended to 
a considerable distance in front. Its total length, without the mov- 
able tail, was 4‘irx> metres; its breadth 1*740 metres, and its height 
2-iao metres. The body was supported on hollow longitudinal 
girders by a hinge arrangement at the rear end and suspended on 
}K>werful springs in front so that the front of the frame and body 
were capable of relative movement. Each girder was carried by 
^rin^s on four bogies supported by wheels running on the tracks. 
The idle track pulley in front was of larger diameter than the 
driving-sprocket at the rear and this and the projection of the tracks 
gave the machine a greater grip in climbing over obstacles. The upper 
portion of the track ran in spring guide rollers which were arranged 
to regulate the track tension automatically. The interior of the 
tank consisted of a driver’s compartment m front and the engine- 
room Ijehind. The crew comprised two, one ofticcr or N.C.O., who 
was also the gunner, and one man who was the driver. The driver 
was seated ; and also seated, or standing, l»ehind him was the gunner, 
with his head and shoulders in the turret. The latter revolved on 
ball-bearings which allowed of all-around fire, and was furnished 
with a lock and a door at its back. The whole of the machinery, 
engine, radiator, clutch, transmission gear and {>etrol tank were m 
the engine-room, separated by a steel bulk-head pierced by openings 
closed at will from the driver^s compartment. Power was given by a 
four-cylinder Renault engine of 35 il.P., with the usual transmission. 
Steering and control could be done by one man. Protection consisted 
of hardened steel plate 16 mm. thick for the vcrtiail portions (proof 
against the armour-piercing bullet) and 8 mm. for other parts. The 
armament was either a 37-mm. Puteaux scnni-automatic gun, or a 
Hotchkiss machinc-gun ; and 240 rounds including 40 rounds of case 
shot, or 1 ,820 rounds of S.A.A. were carried. Fully loaded the female 
weighed under 64 tons and the male just over 6J tons. There were 
four six-'cds ahead and astern giving to the tank a maximum speed on 
the flat of 7 78 kilometres. It could climb slopes up to 4|5° and span 
openinp up to i *8o metres in width, in which it was assisted by the 
movable tail. This was the machizie upon which the French relied 
for the optTations of 1918. The question of the provision of Renault 
wireless signal tanks was taken up in May 1917, and a machine 
capable of sending and receiving wireless messages was constructed. 

In the autumn and winter of 1917 the reorganization and 
training pf the Artillerie d'Assaut continued with a view to its 
expansion. In addition to the medium tanks still being delivered, 
it w'as expected, bj^Jtfprch 31 1918, to receive 800 of the Renault 
tanks then due. ,,'®||^ijttabl^ of the Artillerie d' Assaut was 

: — four groupements (16 groupes) of 
repair sections; four groupements (12 
tanks, with four repair sections; 36 
ope groupe depot for Renault 
tanks; one ^lvagiP;j^(?«M|Phree park sections. The number of 
Renault compapi^ was |xed at 30 end of the year. 


The organization of the Renault tank9> which wesre regarded $s an 
infantry arm, was to be by sections, companies, battalions and 
later by regiments and brigades, A company comprised three 
sections of flve tanks each and AUichelon de combat of 10 tanks 
(of which one was a wireless signal tank),^ or 25 machines in all* 
A battalion contained three companies of 75 tanks. Changes 
were made in the administration, and Marly-le-Roi was given 
up as a training centre, two army group- training centres being 
established at MaiUy-Poivres and Martigny, the training facili- 
ties and auxiliary services generally were increased and elab- 
orated, and the relation of the AriUlefie d^Assaut to the Ministry 
of War was defined and simplified. All these preparations were 
carried out with a view to the cobperation of the tanks in the 
French offensive in the spring. 

When the German advance on March 21 19x8 wrested the 
initiative from the Allies, amongst other results it upset all the 
plans carefully worked out for the French tanks. Instead of 
taking part in mass in a great offensive, as intended, whatever 
tank units existed had now hurriedly to be collected and thrown 
into the defence. The factor ruling the speed of the creation of 
the service had all along been the rate at which the matSrid was 
delivered. This, for various reasons, was always much behind 
the scheduled time arranged. On March 21 the medium tanks 
in a serviceable state fit for immediate use amounted in number 
to 245 Schneider and 222 St. Chamond, or 467 machines of an 
obsolescent type, and of the new Renault tank i machine ready 
for action, with the army. (By the beginning of April over 400 
had been turned out by the factories. But these were made up of 
training machines without armament or armour, pattern ma- 
chines, machines issued to the American army for training, and 
those under test.) Moreover the approach of the Germans 
necessitated the hurried evacuation of the tank centre and main 
park at Champlieu. And so, not only was the new arm, still 
in its early infancy, forced to face an entirely fresh situation 
with improvised measures, but part of its organization was sud- 
denly torn up almost before it had taken root. Great efforts were 
made both to assist in coping with the immediately urgent 
necessity of checking the enemy’s advance and to prepare for 
subsequent action. Champlieu was reoccupied in the beginning 
of April, when the progress of the Germans to the north was 
checked; but a central reserve park farther from the front, near 
Fontainebleau, and three others were established. 

Operations during April and till the end of May were confined 
to the medium tanks, which alone were available and mobilized. 
Four groupements of Schneider machines were allotted to the III. 
and I. Armies, joined later by three of St. Chamond machines. 
All the actions now undertaken were, as was the case with the 
British tanks, of the nature of minor counter-attacks, and not 
such as the tanks were best suited for. They took place, on 
April 5, at Grivesnes; on April 7 at Sendcat; and on April 8 at 
Cantigny, the last being in cooperation with the American 
troops. The most successful was the last, in which the action 
of tanks had been legislated for. The artillery bombardment 
was short and portions of ground were left unshelled to allow 
of the passage of the tanks. Though not actually fighting, the 
tanks were at this period continually being moved about in 
readiness, and to save wear and tear the system was adopted 
of transporting them by road on special ** tugs ” drawn by 
caterpillar tractors. 

On May 31 the Renault machines received their baptism of 
fire on the E. of the Forest of Retz. Three battalions of these 
machines now ready were allotted to the VI. Army, and were 
brought up by train, on lorries and on tugs. Six sections had to 
be flung into the fight. Without previous reconnaissance or 
any liaison with the already exhausted Colonial infantry, who 
had never seen a tank, they had practically to make a cavalry 
charge in broad daylight, without a smoke-screen, across a mile 

^ Owing to delays in manufacture and difficulty in technical 
training the first wireless signal tanks did not take the field until 
July 1918, when after some practice they were found of great value. 
As has been stated British tanks were fitted with equipment and 
trained operators ready for the field in July 1916. 
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of open plateau under observation of captive balloons and with- 
out effective support from their own gum. One condition far 
voured their action; their Attack was a surprise. 

Thougrk the tanks succeeded in clearing: the enemy out of their 
positions, their success had no tactical result^ for the infantry could 
not follow up and consolidate the ground gained. But they caviaed 
panic, and inspired a nervousness and hesitation amongst the Ger- 
mans which was invaluable at the moment. This and their sub- 
sequent actions carried out during June served to prevent the enemy 
from penetrating into the forest. 

Meanwhile, four ^roupements of medium tanks led and greatly 
assisted Gen. Mangm's counter-stroke at M6ry-BcIloy on June li 
against the flank of the German salient between Noyon and 
Montdidier, by which the enemy’s progress toward Compi^gne 
was arrested. The tanks played a great part in this operation 
which had such ^ strategic importance, but this action was the 
high-water mark in the career of the medium tanks, for they were 
becoming worn out and were gradually replaced by the new and more 
efficient Renault tanks as the latter were produced. 

By July considerable progress had been made in organizing 
and equipping fresh units, and the Ariillcrie d'Assaut was able 
to codperate bn a large scale in the battle of Soissons, Gen. 
Foch's decisive counter-stroke of July 18 and following days, 
against the German salient formed between Ch&teau-Thierry 
and Reims. This was the vindication of the French tank arm. 
To the X., V., and VI, Armies were allotted respectively six, one, 
and one groupetnents of medium tanks, and to each three bat- 
talions of Renault tanks, or a total for the operations of eight 
groupements of medium and nine of Renault tanks. The battle, 
which lasted from July t8 to the 23rd and 26th, so far as the 
tanks were concerned, formed a turning point in the war. The 
entire operation was based on the action of the tanks; every 
available machine was thrown into the fight; and they were 
given a chance of showing what they could do. 

The tactics employed were those which had been urgjed all along 
by Gen. Estienne and M. Breton, and were a repetition of those 
initiated at Cambrai. The attack opened with the advance of a mass 
of tanks without preliminary bombardment, as it happened, in 
a slight fog, and was a complete surprise. Similar tactics on a smaller 
scale were made use of ajgain after the first day, but on the 23rd the 
tanks suffered severely from the enemy’s guns. Two battalions of 
Renaults acted with the VI. Army east of Reims on July X6-17, and 
cooperated with two medium groupes with the IX. Army on July 
18 near the Marne, and .some with the British on July 23 near 
Espilly. In these operations, especially the main attack on July 18, 
the tanks achieved what it had Ttieen claimed they would if properly 
used. On July 30 the commander-in-chief issued a special Order 
of the Day to the Artillerie d'Assaut — **Vous avez bien mSrite de la 
Patrie'* whilst Gen. Estienne was made a commander of the Legion 
of Honour and promoted general-of-division. 

The battle of Soissons had a great effect on succeeding oper- 
ations. It established the value of the tanks beyond all doubt, 
inspired enthusiasm in all that concerned the arm and expedited 
the manufacture of the machines and the training and organiza- 
tion of new units. Without giving even the list of actions in 
which the taAks took part to the end of the war^ it can be said 
that the infantry now clamoured for their assistance, in spite of 
their fatilts and failings, and they were employed whenever 
possible. They were asked for by the commander of the VI. 
French Army livhen transferred to Flanders, and on Sept. 30 
and several days in Oct. were in action. Some were also sent to 
Salonika. Out df the zad days between July 15 and Nov.^ ii 
they were used 011*45 days» and tli® casuklt^s suffered amounted 
to 300 officers and 2,3od <kher, ranks. During 1918 3,988 indi- 
vidual engagements were fought: 3,140 by Renault, 473 by 
Schneider and 375 by St. Chamond tanks. Toward the end 
their actions amounted to disposing of the enemy rearguard 
machine-guns which continually held up the infantry. 

By Aug. the machinery of production and training had been so 
improved that it was found ^ssible to turn out one battalion of 
Renault tanks (75 machines) per week, which implied a vast increase 
in the whole of the rear organizations, which were now of a capacity 
for the continuance of the tank effort on a greater scale in 1919. 
As in England the production of tanks had become an industry. 
Though the construction of medium tanks had been abandoned, 
Gen. Estienne’s opinion as to the necessity for heavy machines had 
not changed from the time in Feb. 1918, when he liad asked for 900. 
But the same influences that had in 1917 retarded the introduction 
of the light tank were now adverse to the contemplation of heavy 
machines. To provide such machines an Inter- Allied factory was 


established, hut this was not completed before the Armistice. In 
Oct., negotiations which had been carried ou with the British Govern- 
ment resulted in the promise of some Mark V. and Mark V. Star 
tanks. Of the latter, 77 were handed over in Novemljcr. 

In Aug., at the instance of Gen, Foch, an Inter-Allied tank school 
was opened in France. It was equipped w*ith a staff of French and 
Britisti instructors and various types of British and French machines. 
This school was for the interchange of view^s ahd the establishment 
of a common basis for tactics and staff work concerned with tanks. 

The reliance that had come to be placed on the A rHUerie d'A ssaut 
can be gauged by the fact that in Oct. 1918 its actual strength 
in the field amounted to 18,023 of all ranks. 

Since the war the French have been continuing their development 
of cross-country machines. The construction of a very heavy ar- 
moured tank was in hand in 1921, while a much lighter machine, 
the “ Ke^resse,” of Russian invention, had been tried. It consists 61 
the substit ution of small rubber tracks for the rear wheels of a motor- 
car. It is light, cheap, can travel on the flat at a speed of 15 to 20 m, 
per hour, ami can cross any country over which cavalry' can pass. 
An amphibious tank propelled on land by tracks and on the water 
by a screw has also been tried successfully. 

American Tanks 

Though the tank had not accomplished much in the way of 
results by the time that the Americans came into the war, in 
April 1917, its military potentialities were at once appreciated 
by them, while its mechanical side appealed to their national 
genius. But hostilities did not continue long enough for them to 
bring their vast resources to bear on its development. The 
Americans lost no time in inquiring into the subject, and at once 
requested information as to designs, etc. At this time there was 
some doubt as to whether the tanks should not be taken up by the 
American Marines, but the final decision was in favour of the 
Army. In June the commander-designate of the American 
Tank Corps, Col. Rockcnbach, arrived in France, and an officer 
was detailed to inquire into the technical aspect of the tank arm. 
An In ter- Allied Tank Bureau was also established. In Sept, a 
scheme for an American Tank Corps, to consist of five battalions 
of heavy tanks and 20 of light tanks, was approved, and in Oct. 
an expert technical officer reached England to consider further 
the question of development. 

The question of the provision of machines and spare parts, 
which had proved such a difficulty with the British and French, 
was also taken up. It was realized that in matters of design, it 
would be best for the Americans to profit by the experience of 
the British and French, whilst relying, as far as possible, on 
their own resources for maUrielf and it was decided to adopt a 
heavy tank of the British type, and a light tank of the French 
Renault type. As a result of consultations between the British 
and French Ministries of Munitions and the American comniand- 
er-in-chief as to joint production, an Anglo-American commis- 
sion was appointed in Dec. to deal with the question, and in Jan. 
1918, an agreement was signed by the two Governments for the 
manufacture of tanks in France. It contained, amongst others, 
the following main provisions: — that a factory capable of pro- 
ducing 300 tanks a month, and of being extended to turn out up 
to 1,200 a month, .should be erected in France at the expense of 
the two Governments; that 1,500 machines, or more if required, 
should be made during tqi 8; that, in broad terms, in accord- 
ance with national facilities for production all the machinery 
should be of American and the structure and armament of Brit- 
ish manufacture, the armour plate being of American steel, and 
that the first 600 tanks should be allotted to the Americans, and 
the remaining output as agreed upon, including sale to the Frc.nch. 
The type of machine was to be the “ Liberty ” or “ Allied ” 
tank, which was the British Mark VIII. machine equipped with 
the Liberty aero-engine.^ 1 1 was decided during the summer that 
an additional 1,500 of those tanks should be built in the United 
States, as well as several thousands of Renault machines. The 
scale of this programme show^s what importance was attached to 
this arm by the Americans. The site chosen for the factory was 
Neuvy-PailJcux, near Chateauroux, and work was started there 
in the spring. But the building was not completed till Nov., so 
this scheme of joint jiroduction did not actually come to fruition, 

* The first Libert y tank of British structure and American mechan- 
ism was assembled and successfully tried in America in Nov. 1918. 
One machine was constructed in England by the end of 1918. 
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and although preparations were made for a <rast output of 
machines in America, by the Armistice the manufacture had 
only recently reached the stage of production and only twenty 
odd American*built Renault machines bad reached France. All 
the tank operations in which the Americans took part were 
therefore carried out with British or French machines. 

Ab to personnel^ in Fteb. 1918, 500 volunteers from the American 
army assembled at Bourg in France for instruction, and from the 
next month onwards three compatiics of soldier mechanics assisted 
at the repair depot at Bourron. Fhe establishment of the American 
Tank Corps was increased in May to 15 brigades (five per army), 
each consisting of one heavy and two light battalions. Owing to the 
lack of machines in America it was ncicessary to send the units of the 
I'ank Corps for training with the machines to England and France, 
a camp tieing established at Bovington, in Dorset, the British tank- 
training centre, for training the heavy tank units, and at Bourg for 
that of the light tank units under French supervision. In addition to 
25 instructional machines, with accessories and spares, previously 
supplied, 144 Kenault tanks, the complement of two light batUilions, 
were handed c)ver in Aug. to the Americans. Two battalions were at 
once inobilizeil and took part in the attack of the St. Mihiel salient 
by the American 1 . Army on Sept. 12. 

The entry into action of these units was somewhat disappointing. 
The tanks had to travel far from their positions of assembly to the 
battle, and on the first day they operated over such difficult ground 
that they did not catch up with the infantry, who were able to move 
forward rapidly owing to the comparatively feeble resistance of the 
enemy. On the second day they were unable to obtain petrol, and 
on the third day they did not have much fighting, but took a 
numlier of prifloners. The machines were practically undamaged by 
the action. Their next operations were with the French in the 
Argonne, where they were of considerable assistance. From this 
time until the middle of ()ct., when they were re-formed into one 
company, they were continually at the disposal of the infantry 
commanders, but did not often take a ccxiperative part in action, 
though they travelled miles, being used mostly for reconnaissance 
and for attacks against strong points which had checked the infan- 
try. After that date they accompanied the American forces in the 
advance right up to the end. One heavy tank battalion which had 
been trained in England ttKik the field on Sept. 29 with the American 
if. Corps, in the attack on the Hindenburg line. On this occasion 
ten tanks were destroyed by running into an old British minefield, 
and the American infantry here suffered severely from the German 
machine-guns. On Oct. 8, the battalion ewiperated most usefully 
with the American If. Corps, and again on Oct. 17, when the River 
Selle was crossetl. Finally they assisted the British on Oct. 23 in the 
neighbourhood of l-e Cateau. This ended the operations of the units 
of the Tank ( orps. 

The cliief characteristics of the action of the Americans in regard 
to tanks was their rpiick appreciation of the value of the arm. But 
the extent of the preparations made for a continuance of the struggle 
in this as well as in some other directkms prevented a greater part 
being played by the American tank forces in the field. Had the war 
continued it would have conic into play with overwhelming effect. 

Since the Armistice the Americans nave pressed on with the de- 
velopment and application of the caterpillar track system for road 
and cross-country transport generally. Most of their efforts in this 
direction have been concentrated on the “ motorization ” of artil- 
lery traction, and a considerable amount of literature has been pub- 
lished foreshadowing the future ideal as elimination of the horse for 
military transport purposes. Experiments have been and are lieing 
carried out with different types of scIf-propelled vehicles on the 
caterpillar track, and combined wheel and track principles. One 
machine of the latter type recently covered 251 m. in 17 hours. 
Of fighting tanks, the Mark VI 11 . of 35 tons is still the standard 
heavy machine, Imt experiments are being made with modified 
Renault and Ford light tanks, and a water-crossing machine. On 
the whole the Ameriains seem to be greatly impressed with the part 
that will be played by machines in the warfare of the future and have 
made great steps in applying track propulsion to military uses. 

German Tanks 

In spite of rumours, the first appearance of the British tanks came 
as a complete surprise to the (Germans. In Dec. 1Q13, and again 
toward the end of 1914, proposals had been made in Germany 
for an armoured automobile on caterpillar tracks; and in the 
summer of IQ15 some experiments in this direction had been 
carried out; but no steps were taken to proceed with the idea. 
In Oct. 1916, after the appearance of the British tanks, of which 
they temporarily captured one, the question of constructing 
similar machines was taken in hand by a special commission, and 
A^wings were prepared. Construction, however, was [X)stponcd, 
to the lack of coal and steel, and to the economic condi- 
^generally. H.Q. appears then to have become doubtful as 
to 1iiie*necessity for these w^ca^wns, and did not give this service 


first priority of urgency. This was actually not done until the 
summer of X918. This lack of interest or apathy on the part of 
the Germans came as a surprise to the Allies, for it was antid^ 
pated that so soon as the secret was out the enemy would use 
every endeavour to copy and improve on the machine and press 
on with mass production so as to make up if possible for the start 
the Allies had gained. For a long time opinion in Germany 
remained divided as to the value of the weapon, partly owing tp 
the mechanical imperfections of the original Allied machines 
and partly owing to the manner in which they were first used, 
especially during the summer of 1917. 

Nevertheless, manufacture of a tank, known as t3q)e A.7.V., 
apparently the result of the deliberations of the commission 
already referred to, was commenced in the spring of 1917. 
Only 10 of these machines were ready for the offensive in March 
1918, whilst not more than 20 were completed by the end of the 
war. Designs for a heavier type, also, were started about the 
same time, of which the first model was to have been ready in 
Dec. of that year, but it was still unfinished at the end of the 
war. Experimental construction of a small light tank w^as also 
commenced, and orders for these machines were placed in the 
summer of 1918, to be ready by the spring of 1919. This con- 
tract, also, was cancelled at the suspension of hostilities. 

The French attack at La Malmaison in Oct. 1917, and then 
the British attack at Cambrai somewhat changed the aspect of 
affairs. The British tanks captured by the Germans in their 
counter-attack after the latter action were collected at Charleroi 
and repaired, and the question of production in quantity of a 
German tank based on the British type was considered, only to 
be dropped, owing to the shortage in man-power. In Jan. 1918, 
the first Sturmpanzerkraftwagenabteilung ” (Tank Section), 
of five German A.7.V. machines, was formed and brought with 
its auxiliary transport up to the western front for training. I'he 
captured tanks, also, were organized in sections of five machines. 
The personnel establishment was on an extravagant scale, no 
fewer than 176 of all ranks being allotted to a section of German 
machines, and 140 to a section of aiptured British machines, as 
against the British establishment for a similar section of 41 of all 
ranks. In all, three sections, comprising 15 of their own tanks, 
and six sections comprising 30 captured machines, were used 
by the Germans in iqi8. Some of the latter were re-armed with 
5*7-cm. Russian guns. 



Fig. ii. — German A.7.V. Tank. 


The description of the A.7.V. machine (see fig. ii) is as follows: — 
weight, 32 tons; length, y metres; width, 3*2 metres; height. 3 
metres; armament, 6 machine-guns and one 5'7-cm. gun ; protection, 
armour 30 mm., 20 mm. and 15 mm. thick; crew, i officer, 15 other 
ranks (mechanics, gunners, machine-gunners) ; jxiwer, tw'o lOO-H.P. 
Daimler engines, each driving one track ; climbing capacity, trenches 
of 2*5 metres width. The German tank was a clumsy machine and 
a bad climber, owing to the underhung tracks, it was powerfully 
engined and its tracks were carried on spring bogies which enabled 
it to cover 8 m. per hour on the flat. The thick armour was proof 
against armour-piercing bullets at short range and also against (ight- 
field-gun shells; but the joints between the thick plates rendered 
the crew liable to bullet splashes, which was a serious defect* 
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The Germans used their tanks on nine occasiom in xgtS, 
cotnmeildng with their advance on March 2r, the most success- 
ful action being when they captured ViUers-Bretonneaux on 
April 12 German machines coming iiito action on this occa- 
sion, The result of the appearance against the British of hostile 
tanks, especially on this date and later, on Oct. 8 in the Cambrai 
sector, when 15 captured British machines were used, was suffi- 
cient to confirm their great moral effect and the feeling of help- 
lessness engendered in infantry by them. It showed that it was 
not only the Germans who could not stand up against the attack 
of these machines, for the British infantry fell back on the rcfyort 
of the appearance of German tanks as did the German troops at 
each appearance of the Allied machines, when the Allies were 
pressing forward. The German tank tactics do not appear to 
have been very thoroughly thought out, and consisted mostly of 
“ mopping up.*' This is probably due to the smallness of the 
number possessed by them and the im|)roviscd nature of the 
arm. Moreover, the belief in their own powers of the members 
of the tank units must have been somewhat shaken by the 
official propaganda campaign which had been carried out for 
months by the High Command to discount the effect of the 
British and French machines. 

According to one authority, the reasons that the Germans did 
not during 1917 whole-heartedly take up the organizatiun of tanks 
in large numbers for their great effort in the spring of 1918 were that 
when they first became aware of their existence it was too late to 
carryout the successive operations of design, experiment and manu- 
facture in bulk ; and that owing to lack of raw material and shortness 
of man-power the manufacture of the machines would have entailed 
the cutting down of the production of other war maieruL There 
does not seem to be much force in the first argument, if it be remem- 
bered that 80 British tanks were ready equipped in the field within 13 
months of the receipt of the specification by the designers, and this 
without any existing machines to serve as patterns. All along, the 
attitude of the German High Command seems to have been that of 
the staff and not that of the troops ; and great endeavours were made 
to inspire the latter with the official views. Though official disbelief 
was seriously shaken by the surprise of Cambrai, the success of the 
German counter-attack 10 days later was used, illogically enough, to 
discount the effect produced by the previous assault by tanks. There 
was, however, a general and absolute revulsion of feeling after the 
great French success on July 18 1918, and the British actions of 
Aug. 8 and 21, which almost amounted to panic at H.Q., and con- 
verted lK)th critics and military authorities. There were numerous 
articles in the German press during Sept, severely censuring the High 
Command for having neglected to provide tanks for the German 
forces and to undertake measures against the Allies’ machines. 
Popular opinion became so strong that a stormy debate on the sub- 
ject took place in the Reichstag in the following month, w'hen the 
Minister of War made an apology for the neglect to equip the Ger- 
man troops with this weapon. There is no doubt as to the opinion 
of the German army and the nation on the subject of tanks from 
then on to the end of the war. For months after the cessation of 
hostilities the tank was called ''Deutschland's Tod " — “the Death 
of Germany.” 

Italian Tanks 

A great part of the theatre of war in which the Italians 
were operating for so long was too mountainous for tank oper- 
ations, and the question of the organization of a tank arm was 
not taken up by Italy until 1918. Manufacture of tanks was 
then started, and by the time the war came to an end one or 
more Fiat machines were ready to take the field, but none was 
actually used. 

Anti-Tank Defence 

The tanks used by the British and French during the war were 
designed to be bullet-proof only, not being .strictly s[)eaking 
“ armoured,’’ and were vulnerable to gunfire. The best active 
defence against them since they were moving targets, was the 
direct fire over the sights of as light a Q.F. piece as could insure 
penetration. Any field gun in use during the war, or light Q.F, 
guns of the Pom-Pom ” type, were sufficient. But as the 
tanks were mobile and could attack at any spot, often by sur- 
prise, to attempt to meet them with special or stationar>' guns 
in position would have entailed the distribution and locking up 
on the mere chance of attack of a prohibitive amount of artillery. 
The alternative was the provisioh of suitable guns themselves 
protected and capable of moYemeiit across country, so that 
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they could be concentrated speedily when and where requited, 
In other words^ the correct reply to the tank was a type of male 
tank capable of rapid movement. The Germans eventually 
produced this reply in principle, in their own A.7.V. tanks, and 
by rc^arming the male British Mack IV, machines and those of 
the French Schneider and St. Chamond (gunned) types which 
they had captured. Tliis took place, however, too late and on 
too small a scale to influence the course of operations. Techni- 
cally, also* the German machines failed in mobility across en- 
trenched country. In order to effectively attack the German 
tanks by gunfire armour-piercing shell was required, for they 
were protected by hardened armour up to 30 mm. (1*2 in.) in 
thickness. 

As the Germans were forced by circumstances to develop anti- 
tank defence, from which duty the Allies were almost entirely 
spared, the measures they adopted arc here reviewed. Their 
action, which consisted for a long time largely of injunctions to 
the infantry not to lose their heads in the event of a tank attack, 
suffered from the continual inability or unwillingness of the High 
Command to take this weapon seriously, in spite of the lesson 
of Cambrai of Nov. 1017, till after the French attack on July 18 
iqi8. In Sept. 1916 the (iermans of course had no special means 
of defence against the tanks, of the existence of which they were 
ignorant, and these machines had an opportunity on their first 
appearance never to be repeated. After the Somme battle 
certain measures of anti-tank defence, seemingly based on a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the machine, were undertaken, 
mostly in the direction of obstacles, such as pits, etc., in roads, 
and indirect artillery fire. After April 1917, it was discovered 
that neither the British nor French tanks were proof against the 

K ” armour-piercing bullet with which the troops had been 
equipped for use against loop-hole shields, and considerable 
reliance was placed on this fact. But this discovery did not help 
the Germans much, the tanks (Mark IV.) used in the next action 
by the British having had this to a great degree remedied. 
During that year the value of gun defence against tanks was to 
some extent realized, attention being mostly given to indirect fire 
which of all kinds is least effective against moving targets. A 
certain number of special direct-fire, anti-tank guns often in 
concrete shelters, were emplaced along the front. But not much 
attention was paid to the use of direct fire from field artillery 
normally in the sector attacked. This was not so on the occa- 
sion of the French attack on the Crayonne Plateau on April 15 
IQ17, when the guns of the defence of all kinds did great execu- 
tion among the French machines. At the battle of Cambrai 
again, some of the German field artillery were most effective 
against the British machines, one well-conccalcd gun served by 
a German major putting 16 tanks out of action. 

During the period of preparation for the kh 8 offensive the anti- 
tank rifle, which was a definite step forward, was evolved. This 
was a heavy, single-loading rifle of 530-mm. calibre, sJ ft, long, 
weighing 36 lb., firing armour-piercing pointed bullets. The 
bullets penetrated the tank plates, though they did not neces- 
sarily place a tank out of action; but the weight of the weapon 
and its recoil hampered free employment by the infantry. 

It was after July 18 and Aug. 8 1918, that the German High 
Command awoke to the danger threatening the German defen- 
sive, and indeed issued almost panic instructions. Special anti- 
tank defence officers were appointed to the different formations; 
guns were brought up to the front line and emplaced for action 
against tanks alone; and sections of reserve batteries were 
allotted to this duty, whil.st all batteries (including howitzers) 
were to take up positions from which they could engage tanks 
by direct fire. The most efficacious of these precautions was the 
employment of the mobile guns of reserve batteries which were 
not so likely to be knocked out by barrage fire as those in posi- 
tions closer to the front. Tanks became a bugbear, all sorts of 
precautions in the way of signals to notify their approach were 
taken, such as the installation of rockets, syrens, lUaxon horns; 
and permanent alarm posts were established. The passive forms 
of defence employed were: obsUicles in the roads and entrances 
to villages, such as steel palisades, concrete blocks set sufficiently 
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dose together to prevent the pasiege of t«nks and of sufficient 
height to be undimbabk, and mine cratersi In some cases elabo- 
rate ckevaux^e-frise vmH eretted a^oss stretches of the front; 
^Vbooby- traps ** such as tank*pits were laid and certain areas 
in the later sta^s of the operations were flooded. Mines were 
employed to an increasing ^gtee, sometimes in large mineflelds. 
It does not require a great amoiont of explosive to damage a tank, 
and the mines laid by the Germans were usually electro-contact, 
or mechanical “ tread ** mines, which were fired by the weight 
of a tank passing over them, the charge being a gun or trench- 
mortar shdl. But land mines have the drawback of being dan- 
gerous to those who use them, and the greatest damage done to 
tanks by mines during the war was to the British machines 
manned by Americana in July iqi8, by a British minefield pre- 
pared during the retreat in March and forgotten. On the whole, 
all these artificial obstacles proved a failure, for they could not 
be continuous, and could be avoided by a cross-country vehicle. 

The Germans finally took the obvious step of producing a 
large-calibre, high-velocity machine-gun firing heavy armour- 
piercing bullets. This weapon, if fairly mobile, would have been 
an effective reply to the tank had it been introduced sooner. It 
was known as the “ Tuf ( 7 'ank und Flieger)^ was of 13-mm. 
calibre and could fire 200 bullets, said to be capable of piercing 
30 mm. of hardened steel, a minute. Great efforts were made to 
produce it quickly and to keep its manufacture secret. Six 
thousand were to have been ready by April 1919, but by the 
Armistiexj none was in the field. 

The greatest physical obstacle to the advance of tanks — one 
form of defence — experienced during the war was mud, and this 
was intensified by the concentrated and prolonged artillery fire 
which was generally carried out by both sides. In dry weather 
this rendered the ground almost impossible to negotiate and in 
wet weather made it absolutely impassable by any machine mov- 
ing on the surface of the grouncl. This was well exemplified 
during the third battle of Ypres in 1917, when the Germans 
could not have arranged a better defence against tanks than the 
morass created in the low-lying battlefield by the British guns. 
Here the conditions were such as to render futile the employment 
of tanks which was attempted. The best anti-tank defence 
beyond this half-natural, half-artificial obstacle, is, as has been 
said, the fire of suitable, mobile, light Artillery and carefully 
disposed minefields. Inundations are likely to be rendered use- 
less by the tank becoming an amphibious machine. 

Genekal Conclusions 

The tank was the one complete British innovation in the war 
and a great one. The resurrection of an old weapon, it was 
forced into a fresh existence during hostilities by the needs of the 
war, and created for a special purpose. In essence it amounted 
to the addition of bullet-proof plate and armament to an exist- 
ing agricultural machine which possessed the quality of cross- 
country mobility. Its immediate purpose was the destruction of 
the machine-gun— a weapon which, until the tank appeared, was 
responsible during the war for the loss of more human life than 
any other, and upon which the Germans at bay, on the defen- 
sive, placed so much reliance. With the machine-gun in this 
connexion is associated the wire obstacle. The combination of 
the two was the disease for which the tank proved to be the 
only cure; but, early as the disease was diagnosed, it had grown 
to be the scourge of the Allies on the western front, whenever 
they attempted to press forward as demanded by the strategic 
situation, long before the cure was applied. The tank was the 
great life-saver of the infantry. To it many thousands of the 
soldiers of the Allies, principally French and British, owed their 
lives —infantrymen who but for the tanks would have had to 
repeat, on a larger scale and possibly abortively, the bloody offen- 
sives of 1915, 1016 and the first half of 1917. It took the place 
of the old stereotyped and expensive artillery preparations, with 
more certain results, and also reintroduced the surprise factor, 
which the preliminary bombardment prevented, and which the 
cit^ditions of trench warfare otherwise rendered impossible 
witMit the protection to the infantry afforded by it. 


A remarkable feature about the introduction of tthe» British 
tanks was the fact that they were to a great extent forced oat the 
army by the action of certain enthusiastic individuals, of whom 
one only was a serving soldier. Some of those, also> who were 
responsiWe for the creation of the new weapon, from the begin- 
ning formulated the tactics for its employment, which were 
finally after an inexplicably long period put into practice in the 
field. This was the case with the British and the French. The 
British first used tanks in Sept. Z916, and fimt empk^ed them 
correctly on a large scale on Nov. 20 1917, 14 months later. 
The French first used tanks in April 1917, and first employed 
them correctly, on a large scale, on July 15 19x8, also 14 months 
later. And in each case this happened in spite of the proper 
method having been put forward, and its adoption urged. The 
only explanation of this policy is that it was due to inherent 
conservatism and lack of imagination, incredulity concerning 
the attributes of the new weapon, failure to understand what 
they implied, and initially lack of patience. 

That the tanks achieved their object was shown by the prep- 
arations made by Great Britain, France, the United States, 
Italy and also Germany for the continuation of the struggle in 
19x9, and by the fact that their manufacture had begun to take 
up a large proportion of the munition-producing capacity of 
three at least of the combatants. In regard to results, it is only 
necessary to recall one major fact, so far as the British were con- 
cerned, f.e. that after the era of mechanical warfare, as it has 
been termed, set in, on Aug. 8 1918, and between that date and 
the Armistice, 59 British divisions were able to defeat 99 German 
divisions, a reversal of the proportion usually considered to hold 
between attackers and defenders. The offensive had at last 
obtained the superiority; and strength could no longer be esti- 
mated by the counting of heads. During the war the German 
infantry confessed itself impotent against tanks. But since the 
war not only have the infantry soldiers of other nations come to 
the same conclusion, but admit that they are often helpless 
without tanks to assist them. In certain circumstances they 
demand the assistance of these machines; and they are right. 
In regard to the influence of the new arm on the result of the war 
amongst a mass of corroborative evidence, one statement in- 
cludes and covers all others. On Oct. 2 1918, when the end was 
fast approaching, the report to the heads of the Reichstag parties 
made by the representatives of German military headquarters 
began with the following words M — 

“ The Chief Army Command has been compelled to take a terribly 
grave decision and declare that, according to human possibilities, 
there is no longer any prospect of forcing peace on the enemy. 
Above all two facts have been decisive for this issue. First, the 
Tanks—. . . ** 

Such an admission, wrung after four years from those who had 
confidently started the World War, is sufficient. 

In regard to the different ways in which tanks established 
their military value, apart from the actual results achieved, some 
instructive statistics have been prepared of their action from 
the aspect of the “ economics of war.® In fighting man-power 
a brigade of 144 tanks has a fire-power equivalent to that of 24 
light batteries of six guns each, and nearly a!oo more machine- 
guns than arc catried in a division. An infantry division accom- 
panied by one battalion of tanks can attack three times the 
frontage that can be attacked by a division unaccompanied by 
tanks. The fighting infantry in three divisions is 21,000 men, of 
one tank battalion 500. The saving in man-power is therefore 
13,500, or 63%, and with equivalent fire-power the chances of 
casualties are reduced. As to economy in infantry casualties, 
the losses on the first day at the battle of Cambrai (a tank 
battle) were approximately 1,000 per division engaged; at the 
battle of the Somme (an artillery battle) there were 3,000. 
Between Jifly and Nov. 1917, when tanks were used on impossi- 
ble ground 258,000 casualties were sustained by the British; 
between July and Nov. 1918, when tanks were used on possible 

* Report by Col, Bauer, Chief of the Artillery Department. 

* The Gold Medal (Military) Prize Essay for 1919 by Brevet-Col. 
J. F. C. Fuller {Journal of ine Royal United Service Institution^ 
May 1920). These statistics refer to the experience of the British. 
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ground, the Germans lost 284,000 prisoners alone. As to economy 
in artillery personnel, at the third battle of Ypres 121,000 artil- 
lery personnel, were used on a front of 17,000 yd., the maximum 
penetration attained on July 31 (one day) being 3,300 yards. 
At Cambrai 4,100 tank personnel carried out the work normally 
done by the guns on a front of 13,000 yards. The maximum 
penetration attained in one day was 9,500 yards. As to economy 
in cavalry personnel, the personnel of all ranks in a cavalry 
division (without the Royal Horse Artillery) would suffice to 
man and equip three brigades of Whippet tanks or 540 machines. 
As to economy in ammunition, at the battle of Arras, on a front 
of 17,000 yd., 2,007,534 shells, weighing 57,000 tons, were fired; 
at the third battle of Ypres, on the same frontage, 3,107,363 
shells, weighing 93,463 tons, were fired. At Cambrai, on a 
13,000 yd. front, 293,149 shells, weighing 5,824 tons, were ex- 
pended. It is shown that the use of tanks also leads to economy 
in munition manufacturing man-power, in shipping and land 
transport, in weight carried by the soldier, in labour on the 
battlefields, in property damaged, in forage or food, in time and 
in cost of production. In regard to the latter item the cost of 
projectiles and explosives alone for 1918 was 3C3 29,860,344 and 
for the undeveloped new arm, tanks, £9,587,960. This inevitably 
leads to speculation as to what results might have been had 
Mr. de Mole’s suggestion made in 1912 been taken up and devel- 
oped, even at the cost of 12 hours* conduct of the war in 1918. 

The principle of mechanical warfare and the advantage of using 
power-driven machines instead of human and animal muscle 
having been established in one particular direction, there is 
little doubt but that it will be applied in others. In future, 
there will be larger and smaller fighting tanks developed from 
those born in the World War. They will be speedier, more pow- 
erful and have a far longer range of action. Some will also be 
amphibious, and all will be less easy to stop than the present 
somewhat embryonic machines. The principle of track propul- 
sion win be applied to vehicles of all types and not confined to 
fighting machines, and will to a great extent eliminate the neces- 
sity of using roads or railway, and place the movement of armies 
on a ** two-dimensional ” basis instead of being on a one-dimen- 
sional basis as it has in the past. Future fighting tanks will in 
certain theatres be able to replace cavalry and may against a 
civilized enemy be able to carry out, with aeroplanes, those long- 
distance raids against II.Q. and important points far behind the 
fighting-line, w'hich since the advent of the machine-gun cavalry 
cannot execute, will give greater facility both for the release 
of gas in large quantities, if gas is used, and also for obtaining 
protection against gas. The fighting machines will be very 
largely used in conjunction with action in the air, and the two 
services will be complementary and mutually helpful. Large 
tracts of roadless country which have to be held against an 
uncivilized enemy, or a hostile population, will provide the 
first opportunities for the development of this combination, on 
account of the saving that will be effected in men and animals, 
the most expensive and delicate parts in an armed force. In 
killing-power, mobility, and endurance, one efficient mobile 
machine with its crew and machine-guns will be able to take 
the place of many infantry or cavalry soldiers and many horses, 
and will cost less to maintain and feed. In the United States 
the possibility of the ‘‘ motorization ” of all war transport and of 
eliminating the horse was in 1921 being fully discussed, and if the 
signs are read correctly this wdll be the general tendency, so that 
the great wars on land of the future will be practically horseless 
and conducted by far fewer men in the field and more men in the 
factory and workshop than has been the case in the past. 
Strength for war will not in the future be estimated by counting 
heads, for, beyond the minimum necessary, the greater the 
number of human beings in a force in the field the greater wiU 
be its vulnerability. The introduction of the tank in 1916 up- 
set all the existing values of field defences, and its natural and 
inevitable evolution will cause a revolution in the methods of 
war as great as that in tactics caused by its original appearance. 

In the compilation of this article reference has l)een made to 
the following works: — Clough William-Ellis and A. WlIliam-EIlts, 


The Tank Corps (1919); J. F. C. Fuller, Tanks in the Great War 
(1920); D. G. Browne, The Tank in Action (igio); Dutil, Les 
Chars d'Assaut, leur criation et leur rUe pendant la guerre^ 

(1919); M. Schwarte, Pie Militdrischm lehren des Grossen Krieges 
(1^0). 

Figs. I, 9, 10 and 11 are from Tanks in the Great War by Col. 
T. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., by permission of the author and Mr. John 
Murray. Figs. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, from “ British Tanks ** by Sir 

E. H. Tennyson d’Eyncourt, K.C.B., D.S.O., are reproduced on a 
reduced scale by permission of the publishers of Engineenn^ ^ ^ 

TANNENBERG, a village of East Prussia, to m. S.W. of Hohen- 
stein. It has given its name to two battles of great importance 
in German history, the battle of July 15 1410, in which the 
Poles and Lithuanians destroyed the forces of the Teutonic 
Order (see 21.905), and that of Aug. 26-31 1914, in which the 
German VIII. Army under General-Oberst von Hindenburg 
destroyed the Russian II. Army commanded by General Samso- 
nov. The latter is described in detail under the heading Masu- 
ria, Battles in. For a critical account of the former, the story 
of which has been overlaid by a mass of legends, see Dclbrtick, 
Gesch. der Kriegskunst, vol. iii., book iv., ch. 6. 

TARKINGTON, [NEWTON] BOOTH (1869- ), American 

writer, was born in Indianapolis, Ind., July 29 i86g. After study- 
ing at Phillips Academy, Exeter, Mass., he entered Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., but two years later transferred to 
Princeton, where he graduated in 1893. At first he intended to 
follow a business career, but after a few years devoted his time 
to writing. He was elected to the Indiana House of Representa- 
tives for the term 1902--3. In 1918 he received the degree of 
Litt.D. from Princeton. In 1920 he was elected to the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. The same year he was engaged as 
a writer of photo-plays by the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation. 
His first story, The Gentleman from Indiana^ was published in 
1899, having appeared already as a serial in McClure^ s Magazine. 
In 1900 his reputation was established by Monsieur Beaucaire^ 
which he successfully dramatized (with E. G. Sutherland) in 
1901. In 1919 he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize by Columbia 
University for his novel, The Magnificent Amber sons (1918). 

His other stories include The Two Vanrevels (1902); Cherry 
(1903); The Conquest of Canaan (1905); Guest of Quesnay (1908); 
Beauty and the Jacobin: an Interlude of the French RexfoluHon (1912) ; 
Penrod (1914); Penrod and Sam (1916); Ramsey Milholland (1919} ; 
Alice Adams (1921). His plays include Cameo Kirby (1907); Your 
Humble Servant (1908); Mister Antonio (1916); The Country Cousin 
(1917, with Julian Street); The Gibson Upright and Up From No- 
where (1919, both with Harry Leon Wilson) ; Clarence (1919). 

TATA, SIR RATAN (1871-1018), Parsee financier and philan- 
thropist, was born at Bombay Jan. 20 1871, the son of the famous 
Parsee merchant Jamsetji Nasarwanji Tata (see 26.448). He 
was educated at St. Xavier*s College, Bombay, and afterwards 
entered his father’s firm. On the death of the elder Tata in 1904, 
Ratan Tata and his brother Dorabji Jamsetji Tata (b. 1859) 
inherited a very large fortune, much of which they devoted to 
philanthropic works of a practical nature and to the establish- 
ment of various industrial enterprises for developing the re- 
sources of India. An Indian institute of scientific and medical 
research was founded at Mysore in 1905, and in 1912 the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. began work at Sachi, in the Central Provinces, 
with marked success. The most important of the Tata enter- 
prises, however, was the storing of the water-power of the 
Western Ghats (1915), which provided the city of Bombay with 
an enormous amount of electrical power, and hence vastly in- 
creased the productive capacity of the Bombay industries. Sir 
Ratan Tata, who was knighted in 1916, did not confine his 
benefactions to India. In England, where he had a permanent 
residence at York House, Twickenham, he founded (1912) the 
Ratan Tata department of social science and administration at 
the London School of Economics, and in 1912 established a Ratan 
Tata fund at the university of London for studying the con- 
ditions of the poorer classes. He died at St. Ives, Cornwall, 
Sept. $19 18. 

TAUiSiSIG, FRANK WILLIAM (1859- ), American econo- 

mist (see 26.456), was during 1917-9 chairman of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission, which made a special study of commercial 
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treaties and prepared much material for the American Peace 
Commission in Paris. In March 1919 he was called to Paris to 
advise in the adjustment of commercial treaties, and in Nov,, 
on invitation of President Wilson, attended the second industrial 
conference in Washington for promoting peace between capital 
and labour. He was a strong supporter of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. He was the author of Principles of Eco- 
nomics (1911; 2nd ed. 1915); Some Phases of the Tariff Question 
(1915); Investors and Money-Makers (1915); and Free Trade, 
the Tariffs and Reciprocity (1019). 

TEISSERENC DB BORT, LEON PHILIPPE (1855-1913), French 
meteorologist, was born in Paris Nov. 5 1855, the son of an 
engineer. He began his scientific career in 1880, when he entered 
the meteorological department of the Bureau Central Met^oro- 
logique in Paris under E. E. W. Mascart. In 1883, 1885 and 18S7 
he made journeys to N. Africa to study geology and terrestrial 
magnetism, and during this period published some important 
charts of the distribution of pressure at a height of 4,000 metres. 
In 1892 he became chief meteorologist to the Bureau, but re- 
signed in 1896 and founded a private meteorological observatory 
at Trappes, near Versailles, where he carried out investigations 
on cloucis and the problems of the upper air. In 1808 he published 
an important paper in Comptes Rendus detailing his researches 
by means of balloons into the constitution of the atmosphere. 
His discovery of the so-called isothermal layer, or stratosphere 
as it is now generally called, will always stan<i out as one of the 
most important events in the study of the upper atmosphere. 
He also carried out investigations in Sweden and over the Zuider 
Zee, the Mediterranean and the tropical region of the Atlantic, 
and fitted out a special vessel in order to study the currents above 
the trade-winds. He was elected a fellow of the Royal Meteorolog- 
ical Society in 1903, hon. member in 1909, and was awarded 
the Symons gold medal of the society in 1908. He collaborated 
with Hugo Hildebrandsson in Les bases de la mStSorologie dyna- 
mique (1Q07). He died at Cannes Jan. 2 1913, 

TELEGRAPH {see 26.510*). — Apart from the advances in 
Wireless Telegraphy {sec Wireless) and Cable Telegraphy {see 
Submarine Cable Telegraphy), progress since 1910 has been 
seen in various technical directions. I'he developments in 
the United Kingdom and in the United States in some respects 
have differed, and this article therefore considers them in two 
sections which differentiate not only certain technical and com- 
mercial aspects of the subject but also certain distinctive points 
of view. 

United Kingdom 

One of the most imix)rtant developments in type-printing 
telegraphy is the adaptation of the Baudot for duplex working 
by A. C, Booth in 1905. This forms the basis of all modern 
multiplex systems, and has led to a great increase in the output 
and flexibility of such systems with a consequent considerable 
extension of their use. 



Fig. I. 


Booth-Baudot. — ^The underlying principle of the Booth-Baudot 
will be understood by reference to fig. i. It will be seen that the 
outgoing signals from the sending rings of the distributor at the home 
station divide diflferentially at the line relay and therefore do not 
affect the receiving apparatus which is connected in the local cir- 
cuit via the receiving rings of the distributor. Installations of 

^ These figures indicate the volume and 


double, triple, quadruple, quintuple, and sextuple duplex have given 
excellent Insults in the British Post Office service during a numl>er of 
years. I he methc^ of driving the mechanism of the Baudot dis- 
tributors and rec'eiyers has been changed from weight driven gear, 
to electric motor drive. In the case of the receivers, a small series 
motor with belt drive is used, while the distributors are driven by 
the La Cour phonic motor. In both cases a considerable saving is 
obtained in first cost and niainteiiance expenses with the advantages 
of more satisfactory working and greater facility in changing ap- 
paratus when nec:essary. 

The Carpenticr method of automatic transmission on Baudot 
circuits has recently been reintroduced in the British Post Office, 
but with several important improvements. 

In offices where a large number of keyboard perforators are 
used, each having its own particular lay-out, the change from one 
instrument to another caused serious diflkulty from an operating 
I standpoint. Tins difficulty was much felt with the original 
[ Carpentier keyboard, in which, owing to the exigencies of the 
Baudot code, the keys for the numerals were spread over the 
keyboard instead of being arranged on the first row of letter keys 
as in most typewriters. Carpenticr sought to minimize this 
difficulty by adding an extra row of keys for the numerals, and a 
similar arrangement was adopted in the Morse keyboard perfo- 
rators such as the Oell and the Klcinschmidt. 

Messrs. A. C. Booth and A. S. Willmott have now invented a 
device which enables the keyboard for any type of machine 
telegraph, whatever the code used, to be arranged exactly as in 
a typewriter, thus allowing the numerals to be placed in their 
standard positions without the extra row of keys. 

The Booth-Willmott-Baudot keyboard perforator punches the 
5-unit code transversely on a paper tape which is of the same size 
as that used in the Murray and Western Electric instrument 
(see hereafter), enabling the transmitters of either of these in- 
stallations to be used in conjunction with it. Switches are pro- 
vided on the instrument tables so that any particular arm of 
the multiplex may be worked automatically from a transmitter 
fed by a Booth- Willmott perforator or by direct-sending from 
an ordinary Baudot keyboard sender at will. 

References. — A. C. Booth, ** Telegraph Keyboard Perforators,” 
I.P.OE.E, Journal (vol. xiv., p. 72); A. C. Booth, The Baudot 
Printing Telegraph System (t<k> 7 ), l.P.O.E.E. paper; H. W. FVndry, 
The Baudot Prmting Telegraph System; A. C. Booth, “The Baudot 
Duplexed,’* l.P.O.E.E, journal (vol. iii., p. 336); A. C. Booth, 
” Progress of Baudot .System,” l.P.O.E.E. Journal (vol. vi., p. 
324); ” Duplex Baudot Tests,” l.P.O.E.E. Journal (vol. viii., 
p. 11); E. Montoriol, ” Baudot System in France,” l.P.O.E.E. 
Journal (vol. x., p. 25); E. Lakey, Progress of Baudot Duplex,” 
l.P.O.E.E. Journal (vol. xii., p. 216); Post Office Technical Pam- 
phlet for Workmen, B6. 

Murray Multiplex. — difficulty experienced by Baudot 
operators in manipulating accurately the direct-sending keyboards 



Fig. 2. 

in time with the cadence signal at speeds much in excess of 30 
words per minute led Murray to adopt the Carpentier method of 
automatic transmission in his multiplex system. The main 
features of the Booth-Baudot system arc utilized, but the 
operators perform on perforators which have keyboards similar 
to that of an ordinary typewriter and do not have to keep in time 
with a cadence signal. Each key of the perforator, when de- 
pressed, perforates in a paper tape, a particular combination of 
holes in accordance with the arrangement of the five-unit code 
adopted by Murray, The tape thus prepared has its perforations 
across the slip and not longitudinally as in the case of the Murray 
automatic system, the use of which has been abandoned, so that 
a great saving in the cost of paper results. 

Fig, 2 shows a portion of the Murray multiplex transmitting tape 
perforated to represent the word ” telegraph.’^ From the perforator, 
the tape passes directly into an automatic transmitter, which has 
five selecting needles, each controlling a contact lever resting 

page number of the previous article. 
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normally against a bus-bar connected to the spacing poleof the line 
battery. When a needle passes into a hole in the tape the correspond- 
ing contact lever moves over and makes contact with a bus-bar 
connected to the marking pole of the line battery. The positions of 
the contact levers are therefore determined by the perforations in 
the tape arul as each lever is connected to its own particular segment 
on the sending ring of the distributor, the signals representing 
a character are sent out to line, one after the other, as the brushes 
pass over the scginents. Immediately the brushes have passed over 
the last of the segments allocated to a particular transmitter a cur- 
rent impulse is sent from another ring of the distributor through a 
'' c!adencc ” electromagnet in the transmitter, which when operated 
withdraws the selecting needles that have entered perforations and 
propels the tape forward sufficiently to bring the next group of per- 
forations into position above the selecting needles. Provision is 
made for preventing mutilation of the paper tape when the transmit- 
ter overtakes the perforator, l)y arranging tor the tightening of 
the tape to actuate a lever situated between the two instruments. 
When the lever is pulled down the armature of the cadence electro- 
magnet is prcvente«l froin moving. As stK)n as the tape slackens the 
lever rises and transmission is continued. For the reception of 
aigftals Pa)4C printers are employed somewhat similar to those which 
were used in the Murray automatic sYstein, but differing from them 
in that the five selecting combs, which determine the letter to be 
printed, are positioned by electromagnets instead of by a perforated 
tape, i'hc normal speed of working of each arm of the Murray 
Tnuhiplex is 40 words i>cr minute, although speeds in excess of this 
may be attained. 

KEFKKtCNCRs. — f). Murray, Practical Aspects of Printing Teleg’ 
raphy, Paper (1911); latest edition of Herberts Telegraphy; 

Post OJJice Technical Pamphlet for Workmen, By. 

The Weslmi Electric Multiplex. — This system is also based on 
the Booth- liaudot duplex and came into use in 1914. The 
adoption of a method of c<>rrection from the actual working 
signals themstdves, instead of utilizing special correcting signals 
as in the Baudot an<l Murray .systems, results in a saving of line 
time and therefore gives a greater output on diflicult lines. 

The transmitters and perforators are the modern developments of 
Carpentier’s but the printer use<i tyjxjs the message in page form 
instead of on a paper tape as in the Baudot system, from a type 
wheel which rotates from character to character as may he re- 
quired. This printer has not given entirely satisfactory results, 
and is being sutierseded by one in which type bars are used in 
place of a type drum and the paper is kept central instead of being 
moved sidewnse to and fro. The phonic wmeel distributors arc driven 
by electrically vibrated tuning-forks, which possess an advantage 
over vibrating -reed 8 in that they may be plac^xl on the instrument 
table instead of being fixed to a steady support as is required in 
the case of reeds. 

The Kloinschmidt Electric Co. of New York have recently 
designed a very compact column printer which may be used on 
Western Electric multiplex circuits. As in the Murray printer, 
there arc five selecting combs which arc operated by electromag- 
nets. When the combs have been positioned, during the reception 
of a character, certain slots in the combs are thereby brought 
into alignment allowing a pull-bar attached to one extremity of 
the required type-bar lever to fall into them. Directly after the 
combs have been moved 'ftnd the type-bar lever selected* a 
contact is closed tn’<^(ih^hically, completing a circuit through a 
printing magnet which, when it operates, causes the selected 
pull bar to be impelled forward; thus projecting the free end of 
the corresponding type-bar lever against an ink ribbon and 
printing the required character as in a typewriter. 

RcFEKBNats. — M, Rainey, “ A New Printing Telegraph 
System,” Electrical B V/d (April 1915) ; The Western Union Multi- 
plex System; (Pamphlf.t printed by Telegraph and Telephone Age); 
A. II. Roberts, “ A New Type Hinting Telegraph System,*’ /.P.O.- 
R.E. Journal (vol. viii., p, 19^ Post Office Technical Pamphlet for 
Workmen, By. 

The Siemens A utomatic — ^The original Siemens automa- 

tic system used an i i-unit eftie actuating a receiver which printed 
the incoming signals in Ro^n characters on photographic paper. 
The preparations requiredS|or the received slips, which had to be 
developed Chemically, ii^||!feired its usefulness for actual traffic, 
and the system was supMiNied in 1912 by one using a 5-unit code 
and a revolving typefwteel. The latter is now extensively 
used in Germany and limited extent in other countries. 

As in the case of the C»ed and other automatic systems there are 
several perforating operitors and one transmitting operator at the 
semjing station. The rli%»ared tape from the keyooa^ perforators 
is passed through the transmitter over five selecting needles, con- 


trolling their upward movement and determining the polarity of the 
current impulses sent to line during each revolution of a brush over 
the five segments of a distributor, The sending distributor brush arm 
is driven by a shunt wound motor whose speed is kept steady by 
means of a heavy flywheel mounted on the spiiidle. Unison with 
the brush arm of the receiving distributor at the distant station 
is maintained by the actual working sigjials. The receiving and 
translating arrangements of the receiver are almost entirely elec- 
trical, and printing Is effected by the discharge of a condenser through 
an electromagnet, the armature of which presses momentarily a 
paper tape against a revolving type-wheel. This tape is afterwards 
pasted on ordinal message forms as in the Baudot system. In 
addition to the printing tape, the incompg signals can also jactuate 
a keylK)ard perforator to provide a perforated tape for retrans- 
mission purposes. The system may be worked either simplex or 
duplex and is capable of giving a maximum speed of 166 words per 
minute in each direction. 

References. — Herberts Telegraphy (latest eel.) ; Post Office Tech- 
nical Pamphlet for Workmen, By. “ The Siemens Automatic Fast- 
Speed Printing Telegraph,” EUctrkian (July ii 1913). 

The Morkrum Teletype. — This is a single-line system of printing 
telegraphy which has been recently developed by the' Morkrum 
Co. of Chicago, U.S.A. It may be duplexed, and is suitable for 
short lines over which the traffic is not very heavy. 

The apparatus comprises two units, a keyboard transmitter, 
and a printer, which are mounted on one base to form a very 
compact combined sending and receiving instrument. The 
keyboard is arranged as for a standard typewriter, and is a direct- 
sending instrument the keys of which when operated allow a cam- 
shaft to revolve opening and closing the line circuit according to 
the 5-umt code. Starting and stopping impulses are sent over 
the line to start and stop the selecting mechanism of the printer 
so that from transmission point of view the system has actually 
a 7-unit code. A feature of the system is the controlling and 
selecting mechanism of the printer, which is an ingenious com- 
bination of the Hughes and Baudot printers. The received mes- 
sage is printed on tape in exactly the same way as in the Bau- 
dot printer and afterwards gummed on ordinary message forms. 

The maximum speed of operation of the keyboard is limited to 
45 words per minute and a device is provided which is actuated 
when this speed is exceeded and prevents the keys being de- 
pressed too rapidly. 

The Creed System. — One of the principal drawbacks to the 
original Creed system was the use of compressed air for working 
the apparatus, which in a large number of offices necessitated the 
installation of a special pneumatic plant. Moreover, the pneumatic 
Creed printer had a maximum speed of only 120 words per 
minute, so that on lines where the working speed was much in 
excess of this figure it was necessary to install two printers in 
order to deal expeditiously with the traffic. The latest Creed 
instruments, however, have been designed to work electrically; 
they are much simpler in their construction and give speeds up 
to 200 words per minute. 

For the preparation of the transmitting tapes, Cell and Klein* 
schmidt perforators are generally used, each of which has a keyboard 
similar to that of an ordinary typewriter. The depression of a key 
selects, through a system of levers, the punches required to perforate 
the holes in the tape for the corresponding signal, and closes a cir- 
cuit through an electromagnet, the armature of which forces the 
selected punches through the paper tape. As these perforators pre- 
pare Wheatstone slip their mechanism is necessarily much more coni- 
plicated than that of keyboard perforators designed for a 5-imit 
cotie, in which all letters are of the same length, because in the former 
a differential feed var>'ing from two-tenths of an itich to over one inch 
is required owing to the varying length of the letters. These machines 
will work as fast a typewriter, but 80 words per minute is regarded 
as the limit for practical purposes. 

Rkference.s. — E. Lack, ” The Creed Telegraph System,” 
I.P.O.E.E. Journal (vol. vi., p. 249); “Description of New Creed 
Apparatus, ” E/jfctrfrfan (Jan. 21 1921, vol. IxxxvL, No. 4, p. 
105) ; Post Office Technical Pamphlet for Workmen, Bj. 

Gulstad Relay, — In 1898 Gulstad of Copenhagen invented a 
modified form of polarized relay, known as a vibrating relay, the 
use of which has enabled much greater speeds of working to be 
atldlned ph underground and submarine circuits, and in some 
cases al^wed repeaters to be dispensed with. In general con- 
struction it is similar to the British Rost Office standard relay, 
but, in addition to the usual line coils, has two extra windings on 
the same cores. These windings are connected to a loeal battery 
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in such a manner that the relay tongue is ea*used to yibirate 
between the contact points, when the current through 'the line 
coils is insufficient lio maintain it on either of the contacts. 

The principle of the May may be understood by referring to fig. 3. 
It will be seen that the enifo of , local windings are joined to ter- 
minals B and C and their centre to terminal A, which is joined through 
an adjustable resistance Y to the relay tongue, This resistance is 
for regulating the local current and keeping it below the value of the 
steady current through the line coils. Terminal B is connected to 
earth through a condenser K, while C has a resistance coil X in its 
earth lead. 

Assuming that there is no current in the line coils and that the 
relay tongue has just reached the marking contact, there will then 
be a momentaiy rush of current through the winding AB to charge 
the condenser K, in a direction to keep the tongue to the marking 
side, thus preventing any tenilency of the tongue to rebound. This 
charging current dies away rapidly, however, and directly its 
strength falls below the steady current flowing through the wimling 
AC, the preponderance of the latter causes the tongue to move 
toward the spacing contact. Immediately the longue leaves the 
marldng contact,^ the condenser K discharges through lx)th wind- 
ings BA and AC in such a direction as to accelerate the movement 
of the tongue, so that its transit time from one contact to the other 
:« thereby lessened. 

When the tongue reaches the opposite contact the condenser K 
is again charged, but this time from the otiicr pole of the battery; 
a similar cycle of effects therefore takes i)lacc on that side and the 

Line Coi/s 



tongue moves in the reverse direction. In this manner the relay 
tongue is kept vibrating, at a speed depending on the values given 
to the condenser and resistance, la practice the adjustments are 
such that the rate of vibration of the tongue under the control of the 
local current is approximately equal to the rate at which the trans- 
mitter at the distant station sends reversals at working speed. When 
this obtains, the signals passing through the line coils merely deter- 
mine the len^h of time that the tongue remains in contact with 
eitlier stop, its movement therefrom being effected by the lot'al 
current through the Ideal windings as soon as the strength of the 
line current falls below that of the local current in the coil AC. It 
is this effect combined with the action of the condenser in lessening 
the time of transit of the tongue, that enables a higher speed of 
working to be attained on long and difficult circuits than if ordinary 
polarized relays were used. , 

In the original Gulstad relay the line coils were not differentially 
wmund; it could he used, thereiorei only on Bridge duplex or simplex 
circuits. To utilize the advantages p( the Gulstad principal on 
differential duplex circuits, the British Post Office has modified the 
Post Office standard relay, by adding e?ctra windings and terminals. 
This modified Instrument is known as a “ G ” reljw and is equally 
suitable for differential or bridge duplex working. The internal and 
external connexions of this relay are shown in fig. 4, in which the 
dotted lines indicate the extra coils. For the correct reception of the 
incoming signals a Wheatstone receiver is connected to the relay 
tongue. 

KeferenOes.*— E. Lack, “ The Gulstad Relay,” I.P,O.E.E. Jour- 
finl (vol. vii., p. 183); E^ctrical Review (June 1898 and Aug. 1902): 
Herberts Telegraphy (latest ed.) ; E. Lack« ” Post Office Standard 
Relay ‘ G LP,0,E*E, Journal (vol. x., ji. 34). 


Tde-pkotographic Systems , — In 1909 T. Thorne Baker read 
a paper before the Royal Institution in London describing his 
‘‘ tclectrograph process of transmitting pictures over long 
distances. 1'hc method, which was used on a larg0 scale by the 
Daily Mirror between London and Paris, is based v^n the 
BakeweU copying telegraph. 



Synchronously rotating metallic drums, driven by electric motors, 
are employed one at each end of the telegraph line over which if is 
de.sired to transmit, say, a picture, A half-tone photograph eff the 
picture is first printed upon tliin sheet lead and subjected to a process 
which breaks up the photograph into a number of clotted lines printed 
in fish glue. This rec'ord is fixed round the transmitting drum, 
which is traversed spirally by an iridium stylus. The contact of 
the latter with the lead is interrupted every time one of the fish glue 
dotted lines comes beneath it, for duration depending upon thcwudth 
of the line. The lead sheet is connect cd to the line, so tnat the trans- 
milting instrument sends a scries of electric currents whose periodvS 
of duration are determined by the width of the lines composmij the 
jihoiograph. At the receiving station, the rotating drum carries a 
piece of absorbent pai)er impregnated with a colourle.s8 solution, 
wdiich turns black or brpwn when decomposed l)y an electric cur- 
rent. Every brief current through the fiaper causes a mark to appea r, 
having a width depending on the duration of the current. The 
arriving currents are therefore arranged to pass through a platinum 
stylus under which the receiving drum rotates, then through the 
moistened paper resulting in the production of a number of marks 
on the paper due to chemical decomposition. These marks gradually 
combine to produce the picture at the transmitting station. 

References. — T. Thorne Baker, ” Telegraphy ot Photographs, 
Wireless and by Wire ” Royal Institution Proc. igo8-io^ vol xix. 

Foss and Petersen Method , — In this system a high frequency 
generator capable of producing sparks is used at the receiving 
station. The sparks so produced are capable of puncturing a 
paper wrapped round a metal drum which rotates in unison with 
a similar drum at the sending station. 

The line wire is arranged so that when the sending end is connected 
to earth the generator is partly short-circuited, thus suppressing the 
sparking. At the sending end tne shunting of the generator is effected 
by means of a contact pim passing over a cylinder on which the writ- 
ing or illustrations are inscribed m insulating ink so that the .shunt 
circuit is cut out each time the pin passes part of the writing (sec 
Patent Specification No. 105,914, 1917). (W. No.) 

United States 

Technical developments made after 1910 practically revolu- 
tionized telegraphy as practised in the United States. These 
include printing- telegraph arrangements applied to telephone as 
well as to telegraph circuits, simultaneous telephone and tele- 
graph operation for long small-gauge cable circuits, and the 
use of alternating currents with resonant circuits in the so-called 
carrier systems for multiplexing wire conductors. 

Radical changes wcr 9 also made in the arrangements for and 
the methods of handling telegrams iti large offices. Belt con- 
veyers, typewriters, pneumatic tubes, automatic time-stamps and 
other labour-saving devices came to be used tolA large extent. 
About 75% of all telegrams handled by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. over trunk circuits in 1921 were transmitted and 
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Fig. 5. — Simplified Terminal Circuit of Multiplex Printer System. 


received by printing-telegraph apparatus. The introduction of 
machine telegraphy took place after 1910. 

Progress can be divided into two general classes: (i) that re- 
lating to terminal equipment, such as printers; and (2) that 
relating to the methods of working lines. 

Printing Telegraphy 

(a) Multiplex System . — The multiplex .system giving double-du- 
plex, triple-duplex and quadruple-duplex service, as applied in 
America, was that developed jointly by the Western Electric Co. 
and the Western Union Telegrai)h Co. It uses the Baudot code and 
a system of speed correction for rotating distributors in which 
correcting impulses are generated from the character signals, thus 
saving line time. 

The fundamental features of one arrangement for quadruple- 
duplex operation are shown in fig. 5 . The sending, receiving and 
correcting rings are parts of a distributor driven by a La Cour.or 
phonic- wheel motor. The ( onimon sending ring is connected to the 
midpoint of a differentially wound line relay and the common 
receiving ring to the armature of a printing relay included in the 
local circuit of the line relay. This local circuit also includes an 


impulse relay so arranged that short-current impulses are sent to 
the common ring of the set of correcting rings when the line relay 
armature moves from one contact to the other. These impulses 
come at intervals determined by the signals transmitted by the 
distant station. There are twice as many correcting segment.s as 
sending segments, and these are alterpatcfy connected to the wind- 
ings of a correcting relay. One distributor on a circuit sets the speed 
for the other and if the corrected distributor is running too fast, the 
ojieration of the correcting relay causes the driving fork for its motor 
to be retarded in its rate of vibration. If, on the other hand, the 
distributor is running too slowly, the fork is accelerated. It is essen- 
tial to secure correcting impulses when all printing channels arc 
idle. This is done by reversing the polarity of the marking signals 
of one or more channels. Various types of printe^r units have been 
successfully usefi with this system. Speeds as high as 50 to 60 six- 
character words per minute per channel are maintained by operators. 
The multiplex printer system has thus greatly increased operators’ 
loads as well as the number of telegraph channels which can be 
obtained from each line circuit. Means have been developed for 
economically extending the sinp:le channels of a multiplex-printer 
system from the multiplex terminal station to branch offices. 

(6) Start-Stop Printer Systems . — Successful systems giving single- 
channel working, or two-channel working when operated duplex, 
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have been developed for inler-c.ommunicatin}? purposes among a 
group of stations. These systems have been usefl to a considerable 
extent with telegraph circuits obtained from telephone circuits. 

One of^ these systems employing motor-driven distributors at 
each station is shown in fig. 6. The semling distributor at one 
station and the receiving distributor at the other are indicated in 
detail. The distributor brush arms driven through a friction clutch 
are normally held stationary by a latch and make one rotation for 
each character transmitted or received. A start impulse, usually the 
opening of the line circuit for a brief interval, releases the receiving 
start latches so that all receiving distributors start rotating. The 
five impulses of the Baudot code which follow the start impulse are 
distributed properly to the selecting magnets or elements of a 
printer by the receiving distributors if their speeds coincide approx- 
imately with that of the sending distributor. Close synchronism is 
not required since all distributors are stopped and caused to start 
from the same initial position for each character. 
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An important feature is the method by which any receiving station 
can interrupt the sending station and obtain control of the circuit. 
As shown, this is accomplished if the line circuit is interrupted by 
the break key during the time the sending brush is passing over the 
sixth segment when a break relay at the sending station will be 
energized to open the circuit of the magnet controlling the latch. The 
release key will then have to be operated to permit further sending. 
This printing system has been used to a considerable extent for 
news distribution, where in many cases a number of sending and 
receiving stations are connected to one circuit and means must be 
provided to allow any station to obtain control of the circuit. Key- 
board arrangements which may be used for perforating tape or for 
sending directly to the line have been developed and found very 
satisfactory for this kind of service. The Western Electric type-bar 
printer has been found very satisfactory for news service. I'his is 
provided with a stationary paper platen and a moving type-bar 
ket. Booka containing carbon paper for making a large number 


of copies and forms holding wax stencil sheets may 
be re^ity inserted into the machine. Means are 
provide<l for adjusting the strength of the blow of 
the type bars so that one to tw'enty copies can be 
secured. 

(c) Cipher Printing System . — A printing «\'stem 
for rapidly ciphering and deciphering telegraph mes- 
sages has been developed. It is thought that cipher 
messages preuared by this system are absolutely un- 
breakable. ft was successfully aiiplied by the U.S. 
Army Signal Corps during the war and tests made 
indicate that messages can be ciphered and deci- 
phered by this means with greater accuracy and 
many times faster than l.)y other methods. 

Ihis system was developed by the engineers of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Its principles arc illustrated in fig. 7. A message 
prepared in perforated tape form by the oniinary 
printer perforator passes through transniitter A. 
I'his would ordinarily control the selecting mag- 
nets of a printer or an automatic perforator. Key 
tapes B and C, however, passing tnrough ordinary 
tape transmitters, control relays which interfere 
with the normal operation of the selecting magnets 
so that the resultant selection for any character of 
the message may be any one of the characters of 
the Baudot code. The characters of the key taiics 
are selected at random and B is one unit less in 
length than C. All tapes are stepped in unison. 
Repetition in the resultant key will not o<'cur until B 
has revolved 1,000 times. The proper starting 
position of the key ta|)es B and C tor any message 


may be indicated by six characters which may be 
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Fig. 9. — Polar Relay for Cable Telegraph System. 
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ciphered by an additional key* In deciphering the cipher message 
tape is placed in transmitter A and the characters combined with 
the proper key to obtain the original message* 

Methods of Working Lines 

(a) Simultaneous Telephone and Telegraph Working. — Considerable 
advance has been made in the technical knowledge of simultaneous 
telephone and telegraph operation of line circuits. Hand telegraph 
systems and single-channel printer systems usually operate at dot 
speeds of 10 to 25 per second and it has been found that in order to 
secure satisfactory service it is necessary to design line systems to 
transmit a frequency banrl of about itxi cycles per second. Since 
telephone frequencies range from about 250 10 about 2,500 cycles per 
second, it is po^tble to secure satisfactory telegrai)h operation 
from telephone circuits bv using frequencies ^low the lowest tele- 
phone frecjuencies and frefiuehcies above highest telephone fre- 
quencies. More than 600,000 m. of telegraph circuits are obtained 
U'om telephone circuits in the United States. 



F jG. 10. — Diagram of Polar 'Relay for Cable Telegraph System. 


(ft) Metallic Telegraph System. — The increase in knoudedge of the 
fundamental requirements of simuUaneous telephone and telegraph 
operation ha^ enahl^ a telegraph system to be develc^ed for opera- 
tion over long smalt-gaitge telephone cable circuits. 1'his system is 
arrangetl for metallic circuit working using a relay oj)erating with 
a current of approximately a milliamp^es. The general cinuiit 
arrangements of this system are shown in fig. 8. The cable circuit 
is divided by a composite set or filter into two branches, one for the 
telephone and the other for the telegraph, the tclegranli branch 
absorbing frequencies below the telephone interval. All metallic 
lines in a single office are supplietl frbm a common battery. The type 
of polar relay selected for this circuit is shown in fig. 9 and tlie 
magnetic principle illustrated in fig^. 10. The relay is provided 
with a Guistad vibrating circuit and the armature, a reed, is the 
cross piece of a magnetic bridge* The line windings surround the 
armature, and a current in one direction causes the armature to move 
toward one pole while a current in the op)>osite direction causes it to 
reverse its motion. Chatter at the contacts is practically prevented 
by cushioning contact springs attached to the armature. This 
system has been designed tor cables cx^ntalning as many as 300 work- 
ing ciiruits. A telegraph hetieater is shown in fig. it, The 
siinultasneous operation of teleplione and telegraph ('ircuits has been 
carefully worked out in connexion with the desifj^n of long interurban 
cables and the eciuipnient used in connexion with them. 

(r) Carrier Current MuUiplex System, — (’)ne of the most interesting 
telegraph developments Is the so-called Carrier Current System in 
which multiplex operati^ih i| secured by the use of a number of 
alternating currents of differqAit frequencies and of resonant circuits 
for selecting them at the one terminals. This system uses vacuum 
tubes for generating, amplifying and rectifying the alternating cur- 


rents and represents a radical departure in telegraphy. The circuits 
are of high signal quality, very stable in operation free from the 
duplex balance difficulties of direct current systems. This system has 
enabled the following communication facilities to be obtained 
commcrciklly from a single 
pair of open wires: Twen- 
ty I -way carrier channels; 
four I -way direct current 
channels; and one and one- 
half telephone circuits in- 
cluding tne phantom* The 
carrier telegraph circuit is 
illustrated in fig. 12. The 
terminal apparatus for one 
2-way channel, which re- 
peats between the carrier 
circuit and the direct cur- 
rent extension circuit, is 
mounted upon a vertical 
panel similar in appearance 
to that of the metallic tele- 
graph system. The same 
sensitive relays are used in 
l>oth systems. 

(d) Rotary Repeaters , — 

Success has been obtained 
with the use of rotary re- 
peaters in connexion with 
telegraph circuits operated 
by the multiplex printer sys- 
tem. This type of repeater 
restores distorted line sig- 
nals to their original form 
and has enabled printer cir- 
cuits 3,000 m. in length to 
be ot>erated successfully at 
high speeds. 

(c) Fundamental Tele- 
graph-Transmission Re- 
smreft.— -Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the 
telegraph-transmission 
roblem and improvements 
ave been made in the meth- 
ods and means for measur- 
ing distortion of telegraph 
signals. 'I'he fundamental 
transmission requirements 
for different classes of service 
have been more carefully 
enumerated and advances 
made in the design of artifi- 
cial lines. 

(/) Interference, — Ad- 
vances have been made in 
minimizing interfering cur- 
rents in telegraph circuits 
both from high-tension power 
lines and from neighbouring 
telegraph circuits. Means 
have been devised to over- 
come the effect of differences 
in ground potentials on 
grounded telegraph circuits. 

This arrangement introduces 
a counter-elcctromoti ve 
force which is automatically 
adjusted to neutralize the 
e.'irt h-potential difference 
between any two given 
points. 

(g) Codes and Sending 
Machines. — Codes, abbrevi- 
ations, typewriters and automatic sending machines are now widely 
used by operators to increase tlie capacity of manually-operated 
telegraph circuits. The automatic machine is merely a vibrating 
reed mounted in a convenient and portable manner, adjusted to 
vibrate at telegraph s(>eeds and provided with contacts for con- 
trolling the telegraph circuit. A movement of the controlling lever 
in one direction causes the instrument to transmit a succession of 
dots, the number depending on the length of time the lever is 
thus held. A contrary movement sends a dash. This instrument 
permits higher speeds than are otherwise possible to be maintained 
with considerably less fatigue on the part of the operator. It may be 
readily connected with any ordinary telegraph circuit. 

Codes and ablireviations for shortening messages are used espe- 
cially in distributing ne^. The Phillips Code is one that has been 
generally adopted and an illustration of its use follows: — 

Transmitted message:-— 

t pot us wi ads cgs tsp q p i p q S n. 
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This would be written by the receiving operator as follows: — 
The President of the United States will atldrcss Congress this 
afternoon on the Philippine Question. 

Many other schemes arc used to save time and cost. 

General Hihliogkaphy. — H. H. Harrison, The Ilistorkal Basis 
of Modern Printing Telegraphy A. C, Booth, Machine 

Telegraphy (1914); H. H. llarrison, The Story of the Keyboard 


Perforators (1917); Maj. O’Meara, 2 'he Varioiis Systems of Multiple 
Telegraphy (1911); J. H. Hell, “Printing Telegraph Systems,’* 
American I. E. E. (Ftd). 1920); H. H. Harnson, “ The Principles of 
Modern Printing Telegraphy,” Inst. E.E. (1915) J H. Murray, 
“ Press-the-Button-Telcgraphv,” Telegraph ami Telephone Journal 
(Nov. 1914-July 1915) ; E. M. Colpittsaml O. B, Blackwell, “ Carrier 
Current Telephony and Telegraphy, ” American I. E.E. (Feb. 1921). 


Milks of Telegraph Wire of the World — January i 1910, 1914 and 1920 


(Some of the figures - for the most part those for small places not shown separately — are necessarily in pa rt estimated.) 


Great Britain 

Denmark 

France 

(Germany 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland ^ 

Other countries in Europe 

Total Europe .... 

Japan 

Other countries in Asia . 








Jan. I 1910 

311,942 

8,048 

379>888 

388,412 

126,505 

13.120 

40,171 

16,336 

826,730 

StN(;LF. Wire 
J an. I 1914 
313.166 
8,191 
381,000 

459.811 

129,500 

13.211 

42.194 

16,476 

929,072 

Jan. I 1920 

318.759 

8,5 <x) 

715,468 

486,714 

208,210 

I6,t95 

53.300 

19.085 

950,000 

2,111,152 

2,292,621 

2,756,231 

97,300 

399.030 

106,946 

4 , 36 . 7(>3 

127.000 

553.000 

Total Asia 

496.330 

543 , 7 f >9 

680,000 

Union of South Africa 

. 

. 


. 




46.KS3 

54.201 

49.432 

Other countries in Africa 




, 

, 

, 


110,000 

122,159 

T 40 ,{X)() 

Total Africa 

i 56 . 8 ,S 3 

1 76,360 

189.432 

United States 








1,480,000 

1,615,000 

1,700,000 

Canada 








153,000 

193.277 

214,629 

Other countries in North America 








78,000 

86,805 

95,000 

Total North America 








1,711,000 

1,895,082 

2,oocl629 

Total South America 








143.590 

251,990 

.3.33.632 

Australia 








^92,909 

108,931 

147,276 

New Zealand 








20,188 

25.892 

29,700 

Other countries in Oceania . 








14,700 

19.319 

24,100 

Total Oceania .... 








127.797 

1.54.142 

201,076 

Total throughout world . 








4.74«'».722 

5,313.904 

6,170,000 


Note: — In the case of countries the boundaries of which have undergone change, the figures for each year rei)resent the number of 
miles of telegraph wire within the boundaries of that year. 

Telegraph wire used exclusively for railroad operation and not open to public use has been excluded wherever possible. 

XXXII.-~23 
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TELEPHONE {see 26.547). — Various improvements were made 
during igio-ai in the mechanism and working of the telephone, 
apart from the introduction of wireless telephony, which is 
dealt with in the separate article under Wireless. Since oper- 
ating practice and the application of recent inventions are not 
always the same in the United States as in Great Britain, some 
developments which are not common to both countries are 
described in the section headed United States, At the end of 
that section will be found a table showing the expansion of 
telephone facilities during the years 19 10-21 in all countries. 

Great Britain 

Private Branch Exchanges . — The increasing use of the tele- 
phone as between one party and another was (^arly followed by a 
demand for the means of connecting different members of a 
firm in the same building without the necessity for providing 
each with a separate line to the public exchange. A further 
development required that incoming calls for a large firm should 
be dealt with at a central point in the initial stage so that after 
ascertaining the business of the caller he could be placed in 
communication with the particular department concerned. To 
meet these needs switchboards similar in general principles to 
those provided for main exchanges have come into use. The 
call from a local extension or from the main exchange is 
answered by the branch exchange operator, and the connexion 
is completed by the medium of connecting cords, or, on small 
systems, by circuits with which each line is associated by means 
of a key. In the latter case the depression of any pair of keys 
on a common connecting circuit places the two corresponding 
lines into connexion with one another. On the smaller installa- 
tions where it is probable that an operator is not always available 
to give prompt attention to calling and clearing signals, the 
extension stations signal the completion of their conversation 
direct to the main exchange and simultaneously to the branch 
exchange. This enables the main exchange to disconnect the 
circuit promptly, releasing the main exchange circuit and any 
junction circuits which may have been occupied by the connex- 
ion. The prompt release of these circuits is of extreme impor- 
tance in the economical working of the whole system. On larger 
branch exchange systems where an operator is in continuous 
attendance, the main exchange clearing signals arc controlled by 
the withdrawal of the cord connexion at the branch exchange. 
The advantage to be gained under this scheme lies in the fact 
that tlie extension station can call in the branch exchange opera- 
tor during a conversation and get an established call from the 
main exchange transferred to another extension station when 
required. When a branch exchange is used in conjunction with 
a common battery or automatic switching system, the current 
for speaking purposes is fed over the main exchange lines on 
exchange to extension station connexions, and by means of a 
power lead from the main exchange in the case of extension to 
extension connexions. 

When associated with automatic switching systems the branch 
exchange operator is provided with a calling dial, so that on each 
exchange connexion she can dial the number required by any 
extension station. 

Trunk Line Working, — Trunk or long distance working is 
complicated by the necessity for recording the particulars of all 
calls, and because instantaneous connexion cannot always be 
effected owing to the prohibitive cost of providing lines with .such 
liberality as would ensure a no-dclay service at all times. 

The system of the British Post Office is worked as follows: A 
subscriber desiring a trunk connexion calls up his local exchange 
and notifies his requirements. If circuits arc available to the 
town required on such a basis as to afford a no-dclay service, 
the connexion is effected at once and the signalling and control 
arrangements arc similar to those described for junction work- 
ing. The operator records the particulars of the call on a ticket 
which is used for future accounting purposes. Should a no-delay 
service not be available, the operator records particulars of the 
requirements herself, or, in cases where lines to the town re- 
quired terminate at a separate trunk exchange, she exteads the 


subscriber's circuit to the trunk exchange and obtains a direct 
connexion to a special record operator whose sole business it is 
to note the particulars of the required trunk connexion. The 
subscriber is informed that he will be called later and the con- 
nexion is then severed. Meanwhile, the ticket is conveyed to the 
switchboard position where the lines to the town wanted are 
terminated. Calls at this point are dealt with in order of priority 
as recorded by the time on the ticket when the demand was 
initiated. Particulars of the connexion wanted are passed to the 
distant operator, who extends the circuit direct to the line of the 
“ wanted " subscriber, when such lines terminate in the same 
exchange, or extends the circuit to a junction, when the ** wanted " 
subscriber is connected to another local exchange, and requests 
the operator at that exchange to effect the connexion. The 
trunk operator at the originating town simultaneously effects 
the connexion direct, or where another local exchange is con- 
cerned, by the medium of a junction, to the initiating subscriber, 
and when both subscribers are on the line, she completes the 
connexion. The call is controlled by the trunk operators, the 
junction circuit being equipped in such a manner that the sub- 
scriber's signals appear at the trunk exchanges, from which point 
disconnecting signals are sent automatically to the local ex- 
changes when the connexions between the trunk and the junction 
circuits arc removed. 

Trunk exchanges are equipped with relays and lamps for 
signalling purposes. “ Calculagraphs " arc employed for stamp- 
ing the time of commencement and completion of conversation 
on the tickets. There is also associated with each trunk connex- 
ion a device which lights a lamp as soon as the scheduled limit 
of the period of conversation is reached. 

Where the volume of traffic over any route is considerable, the 
requirements to the distant town may be notified over a sepa- 
rate circuit reserved for the purpose, and the local connexions 
involving the use of junction circuits to other local exchanges 
can be established in advance, thus minimizing the time of 
occupation of the main circuits and securing the greatest possi- 
ble effective use of the trunk lines. 

Manual Exchanges . — The main features of the manual tele- 
phone system remained in 1921 what they were in 1910. Im- 
provements had been introduced to some extent, to diminish 
or eliminate altogether portions of the operator's work, but 
common battery transmission and signalling, connecting by 
means of plugs, flexible cord conductors and jacks, lamp calling 
and supervisory signals — all these remained unaltered. 

Among the improvements referred to may be mentioned: 
Keyless ringing; automatic listening; secret service; ringing 
tone; automatic ringing cut-off; traffic distribution; ancillary 
answering jacks. 

1. Keyless Ringing is the feature of a cord circuit which provides 
that the ringing of the required subscriber’s bell commences auto- 
matically on the operator connecting to his line and ceases auto- 
matically on the removal of the receiver from its rest by this sub- 
scriber. This renders unnecessary the provision of a key for ringing 
purposes — hence the term “ keyless ” ringing. 

2. Automatic Listening is a feature which eliminates the listening 
key. The operator’s telephone is automatically connected to the 
calling subscriber’s line when the answering plug of the cord circuit 
is inserted in the answering jack of that line. The operator’s tele- 
phone is later automatically disconnected when, after ascertaining 
the number required by the calling subscriber, the operator connects 
the ailling plug to the line of the required subscriber. 

3. Secret Service follmys from 2. Automatic listening involves the 
feature that w hile conditions suitable for conversation are established 
the ojjerator’s telephone is disconnected — and w’ithout the aid of a 
listening key it is impossible for the operator to listen to a con- 
versation. 

a. Ringing Tone is a tone (distinctive from that intimating to a 
calling subscriber that the line he requires is engaged) applied to the 
calling subscriber’s line while the bell of the called subscriber is being 
rung. Hearing this tone, which intimates that the bell of the called 
subscriber is being rung, and receiving no reply after a reasonable 
period, the calling subscriber infers that his correspondent is not 
available and restores his receiver. This facility reduces the time 
spent on “ no reply ” calls, by both operator and subscriber. 

5. Automatic Ringing CuLOff provides that the ringing of the 
required subscriber’s bell automatically ceases when the calling 
subscriber, receiving no reply, decides to abandon the call and 
restores his receiver to its rest. 
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6. Traffic Distribution^By means of selecting mechanism the 
line of a calling subscriber is automatically connected to a dis> 
engaged operator's position. This avoids the overloading of any 
operator and at the same time gives all operators a fair load during 
busy periods. 

7. Ancillary Jacks , — Additional calling lamp signals and answer- 
in^ jacks associated therewith placed at dilTerent parts of the 
switchboard. When a subscriber calls, signals are displayed at two 
or more operators’ positions, thus increasing the number of operators 
who may answer. The object of the arrangement is to provide for 
the more even distribution of traffic and thus to reduce the answering 
time of the operators during the rush periods. 

Automatic Systems , — The idea of automatic telephony is to 
substitute for the operator of the manual exchange an electro- 
mechanical or other switching system, which, controlled in its 
movement by the action of the subscriber, will automatically 
select, connect and disconnect circuits as desired. The process 
of machine switching consists of successive group selection. 
Exchange switching machines arc provided and are placed under 
the control of subscribers or operators. Considering only the 
former case, the machines are operated by impulses originating 
in a subscriber’s telephone. The standard impulse now in 
general use b a disconnexion of the subscriber’s loop (the loop 
having been closed in the first instance by the lifting of the 
subscriber’s receiver). The train of impulses corresponds to the 
digit signalled. For instance, the signalling of the digit 7 would 
constitute a series of seven disconnexions of the subscriber’s 
telephone loop as indicated in fig. i. It will be seen that a com- 
plete impulse is 57 % of the total cycle. 


corresponding to that digit, rotSite the front plate of the dial 
which is free to move in a clockwise direction until his finger 
and the finger hole for 7 reach the finger stop shown on the right- 
hand aide of fig. 2. He will then withdraw his finger and the 
free plate of the dial will return to normal under the influence of 
a main spring, in doing which the mechanism of the dial will 
disconnect the subscriber’s telephone loop seven times. He will 
now insert his finger in the hole corresponding to the digit i and 
proceed as before. The impulses passing from the dial will, as 
has been stated, be transmitted at the rate of lo a second, and, 
as will be seen from fig, i, the short current between the impulses, 
is only 43 % of the cycle. An appreciable interval , by comparison, 
must occur between the trains corresponding to each digit be- 
cause the process of manipulating the dial cannot be performed 
rapidly enough for it to be otherwise. 

In practically all automatic systems the impulse circuit is as 
indicated in fig. 3, from which it will be seen that the operation 
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When the impulses are passing at the standard rate of 10 per 
second, this gives an electrical condition at the exchange of 
sufficient duration to effect reliable operation of the equipment. 

On the base of the automatic telephone instrument a circular 
device, known as the dial, is provided for transmitting the im- 
pulses. Fig. 2 shows a full view of the face of a dial that has 



been designed for use in large cities. It will be seen that there 
are 10 holes each of which corresponds to a digit, also that 
eight of the holes contain letters. Dealing first with the digits, 
the method of operation is for the subscriber to lift his receiver 
and then if he requires to call 7146 ” he will operate these 
digits in turn. To call 7 he will place his -finger in the hole 


of the switching mechanism is controlled by the falling back of a 
relay armature at the exchange. 

The mechanism at the exchange is so designed that by the 
provision of a sluggish relay or equivalent device certain con- 
trolling connexions remain unchanged throughout the whole of 
the train of impulses, but the long current corresponding to the 
period between two trains is utilized for effecting a change-over 
so that each train operates a separate switching device. Briefly 
the effect is to produce successive selection as already indicated. 
The operation of the digit 7 in a typical case would operate the 
mechanism so that an idle outgoing connecting line of the 7th 
thousand is found. The following digit, i, will pick out an idle 
outgoing connecting line to the ist hundred in the 7th thousand 
being the 71st hundred. At this point it is common practice to 
give the subscriber connexion with a switch that can select any 
one of the 100 lines in the group, so that the next two digits 4 and 
6 will call line 46 in the 71st hundred, viz. line 7146. 

Automatic systems may in the main be roughly placed in two 
classes: (c) direct impulse systems; (h) stored impulse systems. 

In the direct impulse system may be placed the systems of The 
Automatic Electric Co., Siemens Bros. « Co., The North Electric 
Co., and The Relay Automatic Telephone Co. (including licensees of 
the firms concerned). 

The Automatic Electric Co. and Messrs. Siemens Bros. & Co. 
manufacture what is known as the “ Strowger ” system, the switches 
of which in operating utilize two motions, first, a vertical action in 
which the brush is not making contact followed by a rotary action in 
which the brush is either hunting for an idle connecting line in the 
case of a preliminary switch or moving towards the contact of the 
wanted subscriber’s line in the case of a final switch. Two magnets 
are involved in this operation. There is a third magnet used for 
effecting the release at the end of the conversation, the operation of 
release consisting in the restoration of the moving element to normal, 
first in a rotary direction by means of a main spring and, secondly, in 
a vertical direction under the influence of gravity. 

Fig. 4 shows the elementary circuit connexions for one of these 
systems. The calling subscriber on lifti^ his receiver operates relay 
“ LR " which in turn operates “ RR.” The impulses are received on 

LR ” whose armature falls back for each impulse placing an earth 
connexion intermittently on the circuit of " S " and “ VM.” Both 

RR ” and " S " are sluggish relays that rele«fcc slowly so that the 
succession of “ breaks " and “ makes ” from the impulses do not 
affect them. When the long current between two trains of imi^lses 
occurs the circuit of *' S " is disconnected for a period which iMqcig 
enough for its operation, and “ S " electromagnetically ot>erati|®e 
switch " SS " so that “ VM " is thrown 0|i|Mi circuit and *' RM '^'s 
substituted. VM ” is the magnet wiMi operates the vertical 
stepping by means of a ratchet and pawl device. " RM ” similarty 
effects the rotary stepping. 'jMi^.«i>ext train of impulses will cleaWfe 
operate ** RM ” after whicliilw^anillh^ devices depending liftt 
" S " are made to cut out th(l|phMiiil^*ttech apparatus, leai^ 
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ing only the connexions suitable for giving the engaged signaU 
ringing the Bubscritnir, and talking. At the end of the conversation 
the caller hangs up his receiver, the armature of “ LR ” falls back 
permanently, RR ” is deihiergized and the release magnet ** REL *’ 
Is otierated thus restoring the switch to normal : “ REL ” disengages 
B cleleiit which |)erinits a coiled spring to restore the wifwsrs or 
brushes in a rotary direction after w'liich gravity carries them 
vertically to their home positions at which stage the REL ** circuit 
is openefi at “ ON/' The transmission system consists of two relays 
“ LK ” and “ LC ” associated with two condensers as shown at the 
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The North Electric Co. manufactures a switch operated by direct 
impujsea in which the motions are the reve^8c^ of the systems just 
described. Rotary action, with the brush away from the contacts, 
is followed by " trunk " hunting in a vertical direction. This per- 
mits of vertical contacts which are les.s liable to the adverse influence 
of dust than horizontal contacts, and would also permit of a larger 
number of trunks than to, being ()laced in one group without seriously 
interfering with the design of the tuiuipment. 

Both the Relay Automatic Telcpnonc Co, and the North Electric 
Co. manufacture automatic systems which do not use mechanism as 
usually understood. The systems consist of aggregations of relays, 
combined so as to provide a number of connecting or " trunking " 
paths through the equipment. In the case of the Relay Automatic 
Tclenhoiie ( o.'s system the calling subscriber operates his dial in the 
usual way and at the same time finds an " outgoing ” trunk. Ilis 
impulses operate relay devices known ns the “ recorder '* and the 
" marker,’’ which latter places an electrical condition on the called 
subscriber's line so that it imniediately operates somewhat like a 
called line, and finds an idle " incoming ” trunk which is placed in 
communication with the outgoing trunk already seized by the calling 
party. These two trunks arc automatically placed in contact and 
together form the connecting link for the conversation. 

j'he earliest practical stored impulse system is the " Lorimer ” 
system as used at Hereford (England). In this case the dial as 
already described is not used, but a lever device is associated with 
each telephone. The levers are set in definite positions corresponding 
to the number to be called, and the switches at the excliange are 
set in motion by the subscriber operating a subsidiary crank that 
forms part of the calling device. The operation of this crank also 
winds up the mechanism of the calling device .so that the o|>eration 
of the switches on the exchange can elcctroinagnetically release the 
calling device and run it down. The running down of the calling 
device in conjunction with the operation of the exchange switches 
controls the action of the latter by means of an electrical circuit 
established through the setting of the levers so that the exchange 
switches are made to trunk, hunt and find linos in a manner corre- 
sponding to the lever setting. The mechanism at the exchange is 
driven by a motor and pn therefore be provided with robust con- 
tacts. A subsidiary device known am a pilot switch can be made to 
operate and alter tlicitconnexionH between digits or at any other stage 
of the call so as to control the setpience of switching operations. 

Ttof Western Electric Co.'s rotary and panel type systems possess 
ttop>vioua advantages to be derived from storing connexions and 
t|||ft^ter))olation of controlling om^rations at any stage of a call. 
Ill Doth these systems JJlfe^iibscribcr’s telephone is equipped with a | 
standard dial, and the 4 ]ilijpulses are taken up by the sender storing I 
^vice at the exchange. This device is set into position by the 
^Mpulses and subsequently the action of the selective 

^witches in a manner nljjiiiiiltlir to that indicated for the 

X^^rimer system above lipfliripiTp " Western Electric Co.'s 


systems banks of contacts for 200 and 500 lines respectively are 
employed, as against 1 00-line banks for direct-impulse systems, so 
that the number-storing device is also required to perform the 
functions of a numerical transformer changing the call record from 
the decimal system as dialled into whatever system is necessary for 
the correct operation of the switches. An additional feature asso- 
ciated with the panel system of the Western Electric Co. is the 
provision of a translator which consists of a cross-connecting device 
80 arranged that any number dialled can be converted from time to 
time into some other number. This is i>articularly desirable in the 
case of large cities in which the selection of exchanges is effected by 
means of a code. It will be seen on reference to fig. 2 that eight of the 
finger holes have in addition to the digits a group of three letters. 
These are arranged in alphabetical order from A to Y omitting Q. 
The use of these letters is to facilitate the calling of subscribers in 
areas where manual telephones coexist, and where in the ordinary 
course very cumbersome numl>crs would otherwise be involved. 7'he 
arrangement provides a means of facilitating the conversion of an 
existing manual area to automatic working. The number “ Mayfair 
2148 ” is printed in the directory “ MAYtair 2148," and so long as 
any manual exchanges in the area exist the numbers would be passed 
in the ordinary way, but as automatic exchanges are introduced the 
subscriber wilf obtain connexion by dialling “ MAY 2148." It will of 
course be recognized that to dial MAY is really to dial 629," and 
the switching equipment must be such that the dialling of this code 
will give the subscriber connexion to an idle junction circuit outgoing 
to the Mayfair exchange whether that exchange be an automatic or 
a manual one. Owing to variations in traffic the size of the junction 
groups to Mayfair will vary from time to time, and redistribution of 
junction lines in the? automatic equipment will be essential. The 
translator mentioned provides the means whcreliy this can be 
effected, because the transformation by means of the “ impulse 
cross connexion field "will make it practicable for "MAY” to be 
reconverted into any combination of the 10 digits w'hon taken three 
at a time. 

The traffic problem involved in the provision of connecting cir- 
cuits or trunks at automatic exchanges is one of considerable interest 
and ittifKirtance, as is illustrated by the extent to which it figures in 
the bibliography appended. 

Wire Plant . — Tf the distribution to the subscribers is under- 
ground throughout, the main cables are now subdivided into 
smaller units, bifurcated or multiple branching joints being made 
between the main and subsidiary cables. The latter cables are 
accessible in footway boxes, and are terminated in such a way 
that one or more pairs of conductors can be led direct into any 
adjacent premises by a small lead-covered paper-core cable. 
The end of the small cable in the subscriber's premises is ter- 
minated in such a manner as to prevent the ingress of moisture. 

If, however, the distribution is by means of aerial wires from 
a pole which is erected to ser\'e a small zone, the cable is continued 
to a f mint about 2 ft. below the lowest arm of the pole, and is 
terminated in a solid or scaled joint from which separate lead- 
covered leads extend the pairs of conductors to insulators. 

For long-distance service up to about 1910 the wires were 
erected on pole lines along roads, railways and canals. The 
hard-drawn copper wire of high conductivity (invented by T. B. 
Doolittle in 1877) is invariably used; and wires weighing from 
150 to 800 lb. per mile have been employed. It was necessary 
to carry the long-distance lines through underground cables in 
the approaches to large Engli.sh cities, but owing to the inef- 
ficiency of cable wires as compared with aerial wires for speech 
transmission, the length of underground cable sections was 
kept down to a minimum. As the long distance service ex- 
panded and the number of lines increased it became increasingly 
diflicult to find routes for new pole lines, especially near large 
cities, and the need for improvement in the efficiency of cable 
wires became a very pressing matter. 

The c!is«'idvantagcs of the earlier types of underground cables as 
compaml with aerial lines w^re: (a) much greater attenuation and 
distortion of telephonic currents; {b) inability to superpose a third 
circuit, knowm as a " phantom," on each pair of physical circuits. 

Towards the end of the 19th century Oliver Heaviside had proved 
mathematically that uniformly distributed inductance in a tele- 
phoneline w’ould diminish both attenuation and distortion, and that 
if the inductance were great enough and the dielectric conductance 
not too high the circuit would lie distortionless, while currents of all 
frequencies would be equally attenuated. Following up this idea 
Prof. M. 1 . Pupin showed that by placing inductance coils in circuit 
at distances apart less than half the length of the shortest component 
wave to l>e transmitted, a non-uniform conductor could be made 
approximately equal to a uniform conductor. 

rupin|s sj'stem of " loading " telephone conductors has been 
applied in England mainly to underground cables, and many im- 
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provements have been made in feocn^ears, so that it is now possible 
to obtain the same transmission efficiency from an underground 
telephone circuit as from an aerial circuit of equivalent ffauge. 

Tne difficulties encountered in working underground cable cir- 
cuits were exhaustively investigated by the British Post Office in 
the first decade of this century, and it was proved that the inability to 
obtain phantom circuits was due primarily to want of balance 
toween the electrostatic capacity of conductors in respect to (a) 
other amductors and (b) to earth. As a result of the earlier investiga- 
tions the method of laying up the conductors in pairs to form a 
complete cable was radically changed. A type of cable known as 
the “ quadruple pair ” was introduced. In this type the conductors 
are lapi^ed with insulating pajier twinned together in pairs, and are 
arranged in “ cores ” each containing four twisted ixiirs laid up 
together around a centre, usually of yarn, forming a “quadruple 
pair ’’ core. The cores are laid up together to the number required 



and sheathed with lead. This type of cable was a great improvement 
on the earlier “ twin “ cables, and permitted the formation of a 
superposed “phantom '■ circuit on two physical circuits. Diagonal 
pairs m the same core are selected for superijosing. 

In a later type of cable known as the “ multiple twin cable “ the 
centre of yarn is dispensed with , and the cable consists of a number 
of 4-WMre cores made up of two 2-wire cores twinned together. 'I'he 
manufacture of this type of cable has been greatly iiiiprovcd in 
recent years, and cables are now produced with very small out-of- 
balance capacities between wire and wdre, and Ixjtwxcn wire and 
earth. It is still, however, necessary to balance the cables after 
laying by a systematic method of jointing contiguous lengths, 
wdicreby conductors arc selected and jointed in such a manner as to 
secure maximum uniformity of characteristics. 

A method of loading the phantom circuit in telephone cables w'as 
invented by G. A. Camplx*!! and T. Shaw in the United States and 
patented in Great Britain in toil. This method was applied to a 
cable laid between London and Birmingham in 1914 and extended to 
Liverpool in 1916. 

The phantom circuit is obtained by means of siixjcially wound 
transformers joined across the ends of the physical circuits. The 
cores of these transformers consist of a ring made up of very fine 
soft iron wires. Fig. 5 illustrates the method of connecting. 

Telephone Repeater . — ^'Fhe art of long-distance telephony w'as 
advanced a further and more important stage by the introiluction 
of a practicable tyi>e of telephone relay or repeater in 1913. 


Output Tranffbrmer 



The conception of a repeater which could be inserted in a tele- 
phone circuit and fulfil the same functions as a repeater in a telegraph 
circuit is almost as old as the telephone itself. Early attempts at a 
solution of the problem were invariably in the form of a sensitive 
microphone attached to the reed or the diaphragm of a receiving 
apr)aratus, but the fundamental defects of repeaters of this tyyje, 
due primarily to the inertia of moving mechanical parts, prevented 
their successful application in commercial service. It was not 
until the development of the 3-electrode thermionic tulie had 
reached the stage of commercial production for wireless telegraphy 
purposes in 1913 that the problem of the telephone repeater could l^e 
solved. Since that time progress has been so rapid as to cause almost 
a complete revolution in long-distance telephony. 


A modern telephone repeater for insertion at an intermediate point 
in a long telephone line consists essentially of two thermionic tube 
amplifiers, one for the up) and one for the down side of the line 
circuit, associated with ap^paratus for balancing the line circuits for 
duplex wwking, the telephone circuit being necessarily a dupdex 
circuit. The general arrangement is shown in fig. 6. 

The tcdepihonc rcp>eater may be ustnl to extenu the range of speech 
o\'er existing lines, as for instance a London-Paris line may be 
extended by a repx‘aler at Paris to any distant city in direct com- 
mtiiiication wdth Paris; a second rc}>cater at the distant city may 
relay the line again to a further p>oint and so on. In fact it may Ixj 
said that tcIep)honic spx'cch is now possible over any length of wire 
circuit. Sj>eech through submarine cables is, however, still limited to 
comparatively short distances. 

Tne most impxirtant application of the telephone rep>cnter, and one 
in which the greatest economics arc possible, is in the internal com- 
munications of a country. For instance, in order to provide tele- 
phonic communication Ixstwccn, Bi\y London and Manchester, Leeds, 
Newcastle and Glasgow, it has hitherto been necessary to erect line 
conductors W'eighing on the average 6tx> lb. per circuit mile. A 
London-Newcastle line thus requires alwut 180,000 II). of cop)p)cr. It 
is now pxissible by using four telcpdionc repeaters at intermediate 
points between those two cities to p)rovide equally good communica- 
tion over conductors weighing only 80 lb. pier circuit mile, and these 
conductors may be contained in an underground cable which will 
carry 240 circuits. The combination of telep)honc repxjaters with 
underground cables affords a service of greater efficiency than can 
be obtained from heavy aerial lines, and a service free from inter- 
ruption by storms. 

Fig. 7 IS a pilan illustrating a scheme for providing telephonic 
communication between all the im|)ortant towns of Great Britain 



by means of underground cables and telephone repejiters. The con- 
struction of this extensive system was well advanced in 1921 and was 
due for completion in 1925. 

A list of rep)rcscntative types of main underground telephone 
cables in Great Britain is given in the table. 

Submarine Telephone Cables . — The problem of loading deep-sea 
cables with inductance coils, and thus increasing the possible range 
of speech transmission, was successfully solved in 1910, when Messrs. 
Siemens Bros. & Coi,. manufactured ana laid for the British PosCu||^ 
between Dover and C'alais a 4-core submarine cal)le loadcqJ 3 ||S 
inductance coils at intervals of one nautij^l mile. The transmissioi^ 
efficiency of this cable was rather more tnan three times as good as 
that of a similar cable without loading coils. 

In 1911 Messrs. Siemens introduced a form of balata dielectric as 
a substitute for gutta-pierch^tt loaded submarine cables on account 
of the greatly reduced leal^na 8f former as compared with the 
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Particulars of Representative Types of Loaded Main Under%round British Cables* 




Number of Pairs | 

i 

Weight per 
Mile Single 
Conductor 

D. C. Constants of 
Cable per Mile 
Loop 

A. C. Constants of Loaded Cable per 
Mile Loop at 5,000 

Inductance 

Average 

Distance 

Cable 

Length 

Resist- 
ance, R 

Capacity 
Wire to 
Wire, C 

Induct- 
ance, L 

Attenua- 

tion 

Constant, 

Characteristic 

Impedance, 

Zo 

of Loading 
Coils 

between 

Loading 

Coils 


Miles 



Ohms 

mF 

Henries 



Henries 

Miles 

Lecds-Hull 

586 


48 

6 

^4 

12 


70 

100 * 
f 100 

28-7 

18-95 

0*065 

00575 

0*052 

0-0535 

0*01 66 

0*01092 

897 \3’ 4' 

905 /S* 4i' . _ 

0-133 

0-133 1 


2*55 

London- 
Birmingham , 





llOO t 

150 

18-38 

1313 

0*0568 

0*0697 

0053 

0-0537 

0*01074 

0*00884 

891 /S* 36' 
864 7 8* 40' 

0-133 

0*133 



■ 

109*5 


14 

200 

9*62 

0*0654 

0*0536 

0*00664 

860 /8® 7' 

0133 


2*5 




2 

300 

6‘55 

0-0567 

0*0547 

0*00408 

959/ >3' 7' 

0133 





6 

150 phantom 

656 

01056 

00345 

0*00756 

563 /t” 48' 

0*0825 






6 

100 phantom 

9*5 

00905 

00357 

0*00926 

610 55' 

0*0825 






24 


100 

17-9 

0*0579 

0-053 

0*01057 

X 062 4^ 

0-133 







[100 1 

1732 

00575 

0053 

0*01014 

I 069 \2'’ 57' 

0133 



Birmingham-- 

Liverpool 




12 

150 

12*44 

0*0685 

00537 

0*00846 

1 031 \I* 4' 

0133 




89-9 


14 

2 

200 

300 

9*19 

6*28 

00572 

0-0545 

00536 

0055 

0*00618 

0*00413 

I 088 \5* 45' 

1 074 /2“ 26' 

0133 

0133 


2-5 




6 

150 phantom 

6*22 

0* 10075 

00345 

0*00682 

565 /!• 18' 

00825 






6 

100 phantom 

8*95 

D. C. Coi 
Unloade< 

0*0864 

istants of 
cl Cables 

00357 

000837 

615 \2* 11^ 

0*0825 







R 

C 






London- 


186-5 


160 


40 

44 

0065 

0109 

00208 

I 298 \2'‘ 35' 

0-175) 

1*6 

Manchester 




40 phantom 

22 

0*090 

0066 

01625 

857 \2* II' 

o*io6j 

London- 


122 


308 


20 

88 

0*065 

0*1 55 

0033 

I 550 

0-175) 

1-125 

Bristol 

London- 




20 phantom 

44 

0*090 

0*094 

00255 

1 023 \2* 58' 

o*io6j 

Southampton 


85 


254 

. 

20 

88 

0*065 

0*222 

00292 

1 855 \2‘‘ 33' 

0*250 1 

1*125 

and 

Portsmouth J 



1 

20 phantom 

44 

0*090 

0*138 

1 0*0235 

I 240 \2® 8' 

0*155] 


* ioo4b. conductors used for telegraphs. f Not phantomed. J In course of construction. 


latter. The effect was to reduce materially the attenuation constant 
and increase the range of sjieech in loaded cables. 

The improved dielectric was used in a cable laid in Aug. 1912 
between St. Margaret’s Bay, Dover, and La Panne, Belgium. Ihis 
cable contained four copper conductors, each weighing 160 lb. per 
nautical mile and insulated by a dielectric weighing 150 lb. per mile 
^8 compared with 300 lb. t)cr mile in the 1910 Anglo-brench cable). 
The variation of attenuation with frequency is much less in the 1912 
cable than in the earlier one. 

The Anglo-Bclgian cable had another special feature, namely, the 
provision of loadiiig coils for a third circuit superjxised on the two 
physical circuits. The loading coils for all three circuits were placed 
together at intervals of one nautical mile. 

A similar cable with some further improvements in dielectric and 
loading coils was laid across the Irish Sea between Nevin, Carnarvon- 
shire, and liowth, co. Dublin, in 1913, 

A 8iil)marine telephone cable of the continuously loaded tyi>e 
was laid across the English Channel by the French Government 
in 1912, between the same points as the 1910 coil-loaded cable. The 
weight per nautical mile of dielectric is the same in both cables, but 
each copper conductor of the former weighs 300 lb. per mile as com- 
pared with i6c) lb. per mile in the latter. The transmission efficiency 
of the cables is practically equal, but the continuously loaded cable 
provides an additional circuit by superposing. Experiments con- 
ducteil on this cable in 1914 proved the possibility of obtaining four 
circuits from a continuously KKided 4-w'ire submarine cable by intro- 
ducing an improved method of balancing the electrostatic capacity of 
the conductors. The fourth circuit has not yet been successful in a 
coil-loaded cable. 

Several additional coil-loaded telephone oibles were laid across 
the English Channel during the war jxjriod. Details of these cables 
are given in the Table. 

WjlA, equal weights of conductor and dielectric, the relative trans- 
emciencies of (a) coil-loadcd and (h) continuously loaded 
^W)5t^submarinc cables are as 100 to 75, but the latter may provide 
rour circuits as compare^^Sth three in the former. Experience has 
shown that the maintenance and repairs of coil-loaded cables are 
attended by difficulties which are not met with in continuously 
loaded cables, v 

The introduction of telephone has made it possible fre- 

quently to use submarine cabll^ SP Trills efficiency than the coil- 


loaded cables previously required. Consequently, it is practicable 
to increase the use of continuously loaded cables, and tne modern 
tendency is in that direction. (W, No.) 

United States 

The more important improvements made in the United 
States during 1910-21 are briefly described below. 

Exchange Cables , — Improvements in the design and the 
methods of manufacture of cables for use in local exchanges 
made it possible greatly to increase the number of wires of a 
given size in a sheath of given size. By employing wires of 
smaller diameter than those heretofore used the maximum 
number was still further increased. Cables containing cither 
900 wires No. 19 A.W.G. (*0359 in. diam.), 1,800 wires No. 22 
A.W.G. (-0253 in. diam.), or 2,400 wires No. 24 A.W.G. (-0201 
in. diam.) were extensively used in 1921. The improvements 
which rendered practicable these cables of maximum diam. have 
been employed also in cables of fewer pairs, thus enabling 
their diams. to be decreased and their costs reduced. Cables 
containing the smaller sizes of wire were used as extensively as 
was justified by their economic balance in relation to other 
portions of the plant. This resulted in the employment of con- 
siderable amounts of No. 24 A.W.G. conductor cable. 

For a long time cable sheaths were made of lead alloyed with 
about 3% of tin, unalloyed lead not having the requisite strength 
and resistance to corrosion. Extensive research, directed toward 
finding a cheaper but no less cfTective alloy, resulted in 191 2 in the 
adoption of lead alloyed with a small amount of antimony. 
Readjustments in the thicknesses of sheaths and in the composi- 
tion of the insulating and binding paper produced still further 
economies. 

Losing Coils in Exchange 5<!mctf.~Many thousands of trunk 
circuits in multi-office exchanges and circuits connecting large cities 
with suburban points have been equipped with loading coils, pro- 
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British Submarine Telephone Cables, 





Weight 
t)er naut. m. 

Su. 



Alternating Current Constants 



Particulars of Cable 

Length 

ts 


111 

I'S.^ 

** 

$ 

0 

bfi 

Ss 

Inductance (L) per 
naut. m. 

s. 

Se 

■a 

a . 

ijy 

** 

a 

1 s 

Characteristic 




s 

1 

U 

*45 

s 


U 

!■ 

r 

u* 

Added Rea 
naut. m. due 

r 

u 

.g® 

si 

CJ 

C 

< 

Impedance 

(Zo) 
















Naut. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Ohms. 


Per 

Ohms. 

Henries 

mF. 



Ohms. 


m. 






sec. 







St. Margarets-La Panne \ 

47'9 


x6o 

^50 

14*3 

1 Physical 

800 

n-S 

0*100 

0*157 

12 

0*0178 

800 \i® 24' 

111., 19TI, coil loaded } 


\ Phantom 

800 

4-6 

0050 

0-314 

12 

o*oi8i 

400 \i^i6^ 

Nevin-Howth I., 1913, \ 

63-3 


160 

150 

H *3 

( Physical 

800 

6-8 

0*100 

0*166 

15 

0*0150 

^0 \2*^ 40^ 

coil loaded . . . / 


\ Phantom 

800 

3-2 

0050 

0 

ro 

6 

15 

0*0150 

446 No*' 52^ 

Temple Patrick-Port Mora, \ 
continuously loaded, 1921 / 

22-0 


169 

195 

13-5 

/ Physical 
\ Phantom 

800 

800 

2-0 

0*0245 

0*195 

20 

0*025 

0*025 

356 \ 3 '’ 43' 

AbbotscUff-Grisnez III., \ 
1910, coil loaded / 

21*0 


160 

300 

T 4-3 

Physical 

750 

60 

0*095 

0-1 86 

120 

0*0148 

1,000 

Abbotscliff-Grisnez IV., 1 

21*0 


3 ^ 

300 

7*6 

/ Physical 

1,000 

— 

««I 35 

0*1 76 

109 

0*0185 

278 \2* 59' 

1 91 2, continuously loaded / 


\ Phantom 

1,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*01 85 

— 

Dover-Sangatte I., 1917, \ 
coil loaded . . . / 

Dover-Dunkirk I., 1917, \ 
coil loaded . . . / 

20*8 













416 


310 

200 

1 

7*4 

1 

( Physical 

800 

5*2 

0*080 

0*189 

20 

0 * 0 IT 2 

709 \1* 50' 


\ Phantom 

I Physical 

800 

2-5 

0040 

0-378 

20 

0*01 14 

338 \I^ 40' 

Dunceness-Audrecelles \ 

111., 1918, coil loaded / 

260 







Dover-Sangatte II., 1918, \ 
coil loaded . . . / 

21'0 





160 

150 

14-3 

800 

6*2 

0*100 

0*i66 

20 

00145 

776 \i^ "s’ 

Dungeness-Audrecellea 1 

27*6 j 


\ Phantom 

800 

3*0 

0050 

0*320 

20 

0*0140 

395 2' 

11., 1918, coil loaded . / 














viding transmission of such a grade as would require from 5 to lo 
times as much copper^ in the cable circuits if loading were not 
employed. Loading coils have been materially improved by con- 
structing the cores of several rings, each of which is made by com- 
pressing finely divided particles of iron with a binding material which 
acts as insulation between the iron particles. There may be as many 
as thirty thousand million of these particles in the core of a cable 
loading coil. These cores are more uniform and stable than the wire 
cores formerly used and are much less affected by excessive currents 
which may accidentally come into the circuit. 

Long-Distance Telephony— Open Wire , — ^At the beginning of the 
decade 1910-20, the limits of telephone transmission were about 
1,200 to 1,500 ni. in open wire. These limits were extended rapidly 
so that in 1021 practically all parts of the continental United States 
were placed in communication with each other over distances of 
4,000 m. and upwards, employing overhead wires no larger than those 
used to ^ive the restricted service of 1910. These improvements were 
made with only slight changes in tht? lines and equipment and wdth 
no change whatever in the suliscribcr’s station apparatus. They 
depended upon the development of satisfactory repeaters with 
their associated apparatus and methods of use. The form of repeater 
generally employed in 1921 was the 3-element thermionic tube. 
Devised primarily for radio purposes, it was so adapted as to become 
a remarkably effective repeater. This required that a large amount 
of auxiliary apparatus be invented ana develoi^ed and methods 
devised for balancing the lines and making them suitable for the 
operation of this apparatus. The amplifier or repeater receives the 
minute attenuateci telephone currents and sends out currents of 
exactly the same form but greatly enlarged. The transmission gain 
which may be obtained with vacuum-tube amplifiers in two-way 
operation depends on the electrical conditions of the line in which 
the amplifiers are u.sed. This has a great effect on line design. 

Transcontinental Telephony . — By the development of methods by 
which the loading coil coulcf he applied to the heaviest gauge wires 
and such wires, when equipped with loading coils, could be operated 
on the phantom principle, it became practicable, in 1911, to provide 
telephone service between New York City and Denver, Col, and 
greatly to improve the transmission of speech between cities less 
far apart. By the application of the phantom principle to such cir- 
cuits the available facilities were largely increased so that, between 
the important telephone centres, notable improvements in service 
were accomplished- On Jan. 25 1915, the transcontinental line of 
the Bell System was formally opimcd for business and after that 
time commercial service was giv^en between the cities on the Atlantic 
Coast and those on the Pacific Coast. The service in 1921 was 
handled over a group of 4 non-loaded wires equipped with telephone 


repeaters. By using the 2 side circuits and the phantom circuit 
formed by these wires, 3 simultaneous transcontinental connexions 
may be established. By means of the adrlition of compositing appa- 
ratus to the circuits the 4 wires which carry 3 telephone circuits 
also carry 4 telegraph circuits. These 4 telegraph circuits may be 
arranged to transmit 8 simultaneous messages. The line from New 
York Ci^ to .San Francisco is ^,400 m. in length. 

Long-Distance Telephony — Cables . — By iqcK> a cable 90 m. long 
was successfully operated between New York and Philadelphia, but, 
in the then state of the art, that cable could not be used for con- 
nexions extending beyond New York or Philadelphia. In 1911, an 
underground cable was designed capable of giving a satisfactory 
conversation between Washington and Boston. By 1912, a section 
of this new cable was laid from Washington to Philadelphia, there 
connecting with the earlier type of cable to New York. During 1913, 
a section of the new cable was laid between New Haven and Provi- 
dence, connecting at New Haven with an earlier type of cable extend- 
ing to New York and connecting at Providence with an earlier type 
extending to Boston.^ Although talking over the whole distance 
from Boston to Washington was not possible so long as stretches of 
cable of the older tyi>es had to be employed, yet by using the under- 
ground in connexion with the overhead, the seaboard citie.s from 
Washington to Boston could no longer be isolated by storm.s destroy- 
ing the overhead lines. During 1913, the advances in the art of load- 
ing and balancing underground circuits together with the repeater 
developments made it pos.siblc to talk satisfactorily by underground 
wires from Boston to Washington, a distance of 455 m. even though 
47% of the total cable in the line was of the types formerly suitaljle 
tor short-haul working only. In 1912, talking by underground wire 
for the first time between New York and Washington represented 
the longest distance achieved. By 1913, this distance had been 
doublccl The Boston- Washington cable was several times longer 
than any other in the world. There were in 1921 several cables 
working along the Boston -Washington route. During 1919, the 
extension of the toll cable system from Philadelphia to Harrisburg, 
Pa., was completed. Taken in combination with the cables already 
working between Boston and Washington, this gave a through toll 
cable route from the important points on the eastern .s(?aboard as 
far west as Harrisburg. In 1921, this cable was extended from 
Harrisburg as far W. as Pittsburgh, a distance of 192 m. from 
burg and 304 m. from Philadelphia. For the greater portion of thi 
distance the cable was supported aerially on poles. The composition 
of this cable was as follows : — 

Section Quads No. 16 A.W.G. Quads No. 19 A.W.Cl 
Harrisburg-Ligonier i6 125 

Ligonicr-Pittsburgh 19 120 
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At the intervals of about 6o m. substantial brick buildings were 
erected for use as repeater stations to house the equipment, appa- 
ratus, power plant and test tx)ard3 that make up a modern repcjater 
station. C'reneral plans were completed for extending this cable from 
Pittsburgh to Cducago, 

The installation of these toll cables njsulterl in economics due not 
only to the reduced annual charges on additional circuits as re(|uired 
ano less expense for routine maintenance*, but also to the fact that the 
losses resulting from storm damage to open w'ire were avoided, as 
were also lo.9se8 in revenue and reac tion on the scirvice during storm 
periods. Much is thus done to stabilize the toll plant and reduce 
expenditures as well as further to improve the sc^rvice, By means of 
the improveinenl.s whicrh had been inadc^ it became possible to cariy 
oti satisfactory talks over wirc?s in cables more tlian 2 ,ckk> m. in 
Icmgth (where c:omm(?rrial cronditions justify sucTh enables) and this 
was accomplished with practically no more copper in each circuit 
than had been u.sed in the earliest forms of calde which, as lately 
as 1882, cau.sed serious interference with transmission when em- 
ployed in lengths of only a fraction of a mile. 

Repeater clevelopment reacted on the loading art, requiring the 
development of loading coils of great; magnetic stability and unitorm- 
ity. Such stability is alscj particularly important on long circuits 
which are conipo.sitcd for tc.'h'grajdi ofieralion in order to prevent 
the telegraph from interfering with the telephone transmission. 
Although these loading and repc^atc^r dev(.;lopment s greatly extended 
the use of cables for longdistancx* transmissicm they made it impera- 
tive to keep open-wire circuits as free as possible from cable in order 
to prevent the elec'trir.il irregularity thus introduced from reacting 
on the rejKtater orx«ration. 

Submarine Cables. —In 1921, telephone communic^ation wasestab- 
JishcMl with ('iiba by means of submarine cables connecting Havana 
with Key West. These cal)Ic‘s brought all of tlie principal places in 
the United States into tc/lephonic t'oinm unicat ion with llavana and 
other imjiortant places in C'uba. There were in [921 3 c:ables, each 
about 1 15 in. in length. ICxcrept at the terminat ing points, the cables 
were hi id some mdes apart in order to mininnze the danger of 
simultiineoiis interruption as the result of accident. The av^erage 
depth was about 3,000 ft. and in some jilaces dc’pths of more than a 
mile were rc!ac:hc;d. The main portion of each enable had a single 
conduct(.>r, two conduclors being employed in the shore ends. I’he 
main coruluctor weighetl 350 lb. per m. and consisted cjf 7 strands 
of coppcT wire. The conductor bore a wrairping of fine iron wire, 
this being covercjd with gutla-perc’ha enclosed in copper tape which 
served as a return grounded conductor. By the use of multiplex 
mcthod.s each calile nuudled simultaneously one telephone and two 
telegraph messages, hlach cable i.s expected ultimately to handle 
two or more additional telegra|)li messages. 'I'lie use of single 
conductor cables, the. telephone amplifiers, the terminal telegraph 
apparatus, and the devici;s for permitting the telephone and tele- 
graph to operate simultaneously, all dilTcred from earlier practice. 

The largest submarine cable erpiipped with loading coils in 1921 
was that which crossed Raritan Bay from Staten Island to New 
Jersey, it was upwards of 28,000 ft. in lenjjth, was loaded at 5 points 
ami contained 37 quads of No. 16 gauge wires and 12 pairs of No. 22 
gauge test wires. Each loading j>ot was approximately 16 ft. long 
and weighed 4 tons. The cable was laid in shallow water, the average 
depth bein)»j U) ft. at mean low tide. 

Carrier Current i'de phony. - Vvom the earliest days of the tele- 
phone and telegraph there were many atlemiits to develop multi- 
plex transinis.sion of messages. I t was while working on the problem 
of multiplex tclegrajihy that Dr. Bell had his first conception of the 
structure of the original telephone. The long series of inventors, 
scientists and engineers w'ho nave contributed to tlie development 
of the multiplex art includes tiray, Edison, Mercadier, Pupiii, 
Hutin, Leblanc, Slone, DeForest, Vreeland, Ruhmer, Squier, Wag- 
ner and others. In 1918 research experts and engineers of the 
Bell System completed the development of a commercial multiplex 
telephone and telegraph system and put it into operation between 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh. By means of this multiplex system, 4 
telephone conyersiitions may be had simultaneously over one pair of 
wire.s in addition to the telephone conversation provided by the 
ordinary methods. Thus, over a single pair of wires, 5 telephone 
conversiitions are simultaneiiusly opeiatecl, each giving service as 
good as that provided by the circuit w'orking in the ordinary way. 

In telegrapliy, as compared with the ordinary duplex telegraph 
circuit, this multiplex system permits at least a tenfold increase in 
messages. Although the commercial installations in use in 1921 
irovitjcd only 4 additional conversations, the limitations as to num- 
ber of telephone or telegraph messages on a single circuit w'cre 
determined entirely by economic considerations. The operation 
may be considered to consist of combining the telephone cur- 
rent wdth high frequency current, transmitting this combination 
ov%‘r a line ware, and, at the receiving end, removing the high 
fi^uency current and leaving the telephone current. The high 
frequency current serves as a carrier ” for the telephone current 
over the line. 

Simultaneous transmission of several telephone currents is accom- 
plished by means of selective apjiaratus by which one particular 
receiving channel is made easily receptive to one |>articular set of 
high frequency currents and, at the same time, acts substantially as a 


barrier to the currents of other high frequencies which are carrying 
telephone conversations other than those which the channel in ques- 
tion is designed to receive. 

The operation involves the following steps: (i) Generation of 
carrier current, (2) Modulation, (3) Demodulations, (4) Separation of 
channels by selective circuits, (5) Repeaters for amplifying currents 
of carrier frequency at intermediate points. 

(1) Generation of Carrier Current. — Carrier currents of various 
frequencies are for convenience obtained from well-known forms of 
vacuum-tube oscillators. In general the telephone multiplex fre- 
quencies run about 10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 25,000. 

(2) Modulation. — This term is applied to the process by which 
carrier current, produced by an oscillator, is .so combined with voice 
currents from a telephone transmitter that the variations of the 
latter are impressed upon the fonner. The carrier and voice frequen- 
cies are applied togetner in the grid circuit of a vacuum-tube modu- 
lator together with a steady battery voltage. 

(3) Demodulation. — This is a complementary proces.s of modula- 
tion. Modulation may be thought of as elevating the band of 
essential speech frequencies to a position adjacent to the carrier 
frequency, and demodulation may be regarded as restoring this band 
to its normal position in the frequency scale. 

(4) Separation of Channels by Selective Circuits. — When a number 
of channels, each employing a different carrier frequency, are oper- 
ated simultaneously on a common line, t\ach channel must be con- 
nected with the line through selective circuits which transmit only 
the range of frenuencies assigned to that particular Channel. Not 
only must the tiemodulator assigned to a given channel lie pre- 
vented from receiving, from the line, currents of other channels, but 
the sending modulator must lie prevented from putting on the line 
currents or freipiencics outside of its assigned liand. The appur- 
tenances specially developed for accomplishing this scjection in car- 
rier current telephony are known as “ band-pass electrical filters.” 

(5) Reaction on the Telephone Plant. — Carrier currents have im- 
posed new renuirements as to transpositions and it has also been 
necessary to develop new tyjxjs of loading coils capable of trans- 
mitting the carrier frcfpicncics, and also extremely uniform in 
impedance over the wdiole frequency range. 

Limitations. — From the nature of the apparatus and methods 
employed, the system is not practically advantageous on short lines. 
In 1921 it was being applied to lines of 250 m. or more. 

Carrier telephone systems were in commercial operation between 
the following points: Baltimore and Pittsburgh, Harrisburg and 
(diicago, Harrisburg and Detroit, Boston and Bangor, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Loud-Speaking Telephones. — By the use of vacuum-tube amplifiers 
in connexion with specially developed transmitters and receivers, 
supplemented by large projecting horns, the human voice may be 
magnified thousands of millions ol times so that a public speaker cun 
make himself heard by a vastly greater number of people than e\ cr 
before. By the use of ai)paratiis and methods of this kind developed 
by the Bell Telephone System, President Harding’s inaugural 
address in 1921 w'as heard by over 100,000 listeners standing in an 
open space of more than 10 ac. before the C^aiiitol. 

Radio Telephony. — In 19 15 the engineers of the Bell Telephone 
System succeeded in transmitting speech from Arlington, Va., to the 
Eiffel Tow'cr in Paris, and, simultaneously, to the ILawaiian Islands 
in the Pacific Ocean. Tw'o e.xpcrimcntal radio telephone transmit- 
ting and receiving stations w'6re erected on the Atlantic Coast, one 
near Asbury Park, N.J., and the other near Plyrnouth, Mass. By 
means of these stations, radio telephone communication was main- 
tained between the commercial telephone system and two ships 
experimentally cc|uij:>pcd, plying from Boston to southern ports on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

In July 1920 regular commercial radio telephone service was 
established between Santa Catalina Is. about 30 rn. from shore, and 
the mainland near Los Angeles, Cal., at the latter point making 
junction with the local and long-distance wires of the Bell System 
throughout the United States. 

The circuit is provided w ith through-line ringing of a type which 
is free from interference and there is a superimposed telegraph 
circuit capable of forming a link in a duplex ware telegraph circuit. 
The volume and quality of telephone transmission are so good that 
the radio link is regularly connected, whenever reejuired, with long- 
distance ware circuits. On several occasions conversations have been 
carried on between a steamship on the Atlantic and the Avalon office 
at C'atalina Is. in the Pacific, using the transcontinental ware tele- 
phone line as the connecting link o\'erhind. 

Machine-Switching System. — A retrosj>ective examination of the 
manually operated switchboard discloses the fact that the tendency 
of development has been continuously in the direction of increasing 
the numV^er and extent of the operating functions which are per- 
formed electro-mechanically and likewise decreasing the amount of 
time required of the operator for the handling of the connexion. 
When a fwint is reached where the operations performed manually 
at the central oflfice are eliminated, except in the case of certain 
special classes of calls, the term *‘ automatic ” or ” machine switch- 
ing ” is applied to the switching equipment. 

There are two principal types of machine-switching equipment, 
the ” step-by-step ” and the panel ” type. In both the ap^ratus 
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at the central office is set in motion and controlled by a dial, asso- 
ciated with the substation set, and rotated by the subscriber. The 
“ step-by-step type of equipment makes use of a scries of selectors 
in each of which contact is made by means of a central arm that can 
be raised to any desired level and rotated, at that level, to the proper 
one of a series of terminals arran^d in the arc of a circle. This type 
of equipment is mostly used in the smaller cities and for automatic 
private branch exchanges. The “ panel ” type of equipment has been 
developed to a point where it is now being installed on an extensive 
scale in a number of the lar^r cities of the United States. On 
account of its importance a brief description is given. 

Panel Type System . — The panel type equipment is so named be- 
cause the multiple of the selectors is built in panels. The selectors 
have, in general, cat>acity for soo lines or trunks. The multiple of 
these selectors consists of punched brass strips about 3 ft. long and 
one in. wide piled one above the other with insulation between. 
Since 3 connexions are necessary for each line or trunk, i ,500 of these 
stripvS are provided. The strips are divided horizontally into 5 groups 
or panels of 100 lines or trunks each and are mounted on frames 
having capacity for 60 ^lectors each, 30 on each side. The selector 
consists of a tube running vertically, close to the banks, the tube 
being equipped with a set of brushes for each bank. The brushes 
normally are held mechanically so that they do not engage the 
terminals. At the bottom of the tube, a friction clutch is provided 
which, by engaging constantly rotating shafts, can cause the tube to 
be raised or lowered. The brushes are muUiplcd together by wires 
within the tube, these wires being attached at the top of the tube to 
feeder brushes which move over insulated feeder strips. I'he process 
of selection consists in first mechanically tripping the desired brush 
into engagement with its multiple bank, next in moving the tube 
carrying the brushes upward to chotisc the desired group within the 
bank, and finally continuing the movement upward to choose the 
desired subscriber’s line or an idle trunk within the selected group. 
The subscribers’ lines appear on the multiple of panel type selectors 
known as “ line finders.^* The function of the line finder is to make 
connexion with calling subscribers’ lines. It corresponds to the “A” 
operator’s answering cord and the subscriber’s answering jack in the 
manual system. The brushes of the line finder are attached to the 
brushes of a piinel type " district selector " and also to the brushes of 
a small selector known as a “ sender selector.” As soon as a calling 
subscriber’s line has been picked up by a line finder, the sender selector 


■elects an idle ” sender ” out of a common group. When the calling 
subscriber dials, the pulses are registered in the sender which controls 
the setting-up of the connexion and is then freed. The sender may be 
likened to the operator of the manual system. The sender causes the 
district selector to choose a trunk to the desired office, or, if more 
than 500 outgoing trunks from the office are required, causes the dis- 
trict selector to pick out an idle “ office selector ” of the panel type 
which selects the desired trunk. The trunk incoming to the full 
mechanical office ends in the sender of an ” incoming selector ” of 
the panel type whose function it is, under control of the sender, to 
pick out an idle panel ” connector ” having access to the group of 500 
lines in which the called subscriber’s line may be found. Controlled 
by the sender, the connector then st*lects the called line. 

Calls froni a machine-switching to a manual office are completed 
over ” call indicator trunks.” As the calling subscrilx*r dials his call, 
the district or office selector picks out an idle trunk to the desired 
office. This trunk ends in a plug before a ” li,” or incoming trunk 
operator in the called office. When a call appears on that trunk, the 
“B” operator depresses a display key associated with that trunk, 
whereuiwn the number which is desired in that office is quickly 
transferred by the sender to a bank of numbered lamps appearing 
before the ” B ” operator, and the ” B ” operator thereupon plugs 
the trunk into the desired subscriber’s line. 

For completing calls from a manual to a full mechanical office 
” key indicator mechanism ” is employed. This is a mechanism 
which indicates to the “ A ” operator an idle trunk to the desired 
office which ends at that office at an incoming selector. I'he ” A ” 
operator by using a small To-button key-set is enabled to control the 
incoming selector to make connexion through the aid of connectors 
with the called line desired. 

Other Improvements . — In the United States there is a large and 
growing use of the telephone for communications essential to the 
operation of both steam and electric raiiw'ajs. problem of 

minimizing the disturbing effect uj)Oii telephone circuit.s producxfd 
by induction interference from electric light and power circuits has 
resulted in careful, coordinated work by the power and telephone 
engineers. Important improvements have also been made in local 
and toll line operating efficiency. 

Organized research has not only enal)le(l the limits of telephony to 
be greatly extended but, at the same time, improvements and 
economies have been made in every department 01 the business. 


Telephone Development of the World — January 2 igjo, IQ14 and iq20. 

(Some of the figures — for the most part those for small places not shown separately — are necessarily in part estimated.) 




Jan. I 1910 

Jan. 1 1914 

Jan. 1 

1920 



Number of 
Telephones 

Telephones 
per 100 
Population 

Number of 
Telephones 

Telephones 
per TOO 
Population 

Number of 
Telephones 

Telephones 
per 100 
Population 

Great Britain 


609,274 

^•3 

780,512 

1-7 

911,919 

1-9 

Denmark .... 


87.436 

3-2 

129.277 

4’5 

219,460 

7-3 

France .... 


211,664 

0-5 

330,000 

0-8 

418,901 

11 

Germany .... 


968,101 

1-5 

1,420,100 

2'T 

1,766,571 

2-9 

Italy 


63.131 

0-2 

91,720 

0-3 

107,190 

0*3 

Norway .... 


57»945 

2-4 

82,550 

3*4 

122,796 

4-7 

Sweden .... 


174.055 

31 

233,008 

41 

388,794 

6.7 

Switzerland 


73,758 

2*0 

96,624 

2*5 

138,843 

3*5 

Other countries in Europe 


506,636 

0‘2 

848,918 

0-3 

925,000 

0*3 

Total Europe . 


2,752,000 

0*6 

4,012,709 

0-8 

4.999,474 

T'O 

Japan 

Other countries in Asia 


109,780 

0-2 

219,551 

0-4 

298,000 

0*5 


44,220 

O-OI 

86,534 

O-Ol 

1 50,000 

002 

Total Asia 


154,000 

0‘02 

306,085 

0-04 

448,000 

0-05 

Union of South Africa 


13.650 

0*2 

28,889 

0-5 

42.419 

0-6 

Other countries in Africa . 


18,000 

0-02 

36,207 

003 

53, (KX) 

0*04 

Total Africa . 


31.650 

0-02 

65,096 

0-05 

95.419 

0*07 

United States 


6,995,692 

7-6 

9.542,017 

9-7 

12,668,474 

785.108 

12*0 

Canada .... 


239.000 

3-3 

499.774 

6-5 

90 

Other countries in North America . 

38,900 

OT 

79.157 

0-3 

110,000 

0-3 

Total North America , 

• 

7.273,592 

5*5 

10,120,948 

■HQIIII 


9-0 

Total South America . 


75,000 

0-2 

166,331 



0.4 

Australia .... 


81,040 

1-8 

137,485 

2-8 

224,(K)0 

4*3 

New Zealand 


29,680 

! 2*7 

49,415 

4-6 

80,723 

6-5 

Other countries in Oceania 

• 

10,000 

; 003 

30,481 

o-o6 

54.000 

O-I 

Total Oceania 


120,720 

1 0*3 

217,381 

0*4 


0-6 

Total throughout World 

. 

10,406,962 

0*6 

14,888.550 

0*9 

19 . 729.935 



Note: In the case of countries the boundaries of which have undergone change, the figures for each year represent the number of tele- 
phones within the boundaries of that year. 
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TELPHERAGE (see 7.63).— The World War saw, in the Ital- 
ian army, amazing use made of the system of telpher trans- 
port for fighting on the Alps. When, after many years, snow, 
ice and avalanches will have all but cancelled every trace of the 
epic deeds performed in those regions, tourists who climb to the 
crests of the Adamcllo, the Marmolata, the Tofana and a hundred 
other peaks will hardly believe that thousands of men lived and 
fought for years in the very spots that they have reached only 
with difficulty, with the help of ropes and ice-axes, and in favour- 
able weather. 

Before the war it was thought impossible to conduct military 
operations on the high peaks. It was believed that the ordinary 
troops would be practically tied to the roads, that a company of 
” Alpini ” with a few mountain guns would be the largest unit 
that could be used in places where only paths for mules existed, 
and that the rocky peaks, the snows and the ice, would be reached 
only by small groups belonging to specialist units, sent there 
to keep an eye on the enemy. 

But from the earliest days of the campaign there happened on 
the Alpine front something very similar to what had occurred 
in France after the battle of the Marne, when Germans and 
French, in their common desire to outflank each other in the 
direction of the sea, finally reached the sea itself, thus forming 
one uninterrupted line from the Vosges to the Channel, On the 
Alps, with the object of capturing or turning the Austrian de- 
fensive lines, the Italians climbed higher and higher in cver- 
increasing numbers, the Austrians doing likewise, until the very 
tops of the mountains were reached and it became impossible to 
go farther. I'he most elevated points of the frontier having been 
thus occupied, the Italians put themselves in a position to meet 
enemy attacks as well as to face the inclemency of the climate: 
a hard and relentless struggle which had to be started afresh 
every time war operations involved a change of positions. 

The first days of the war saw whole companies clinging hand 
and foot to the rocky summits; battalions encamped and freezing 
at a height of 3,000 metres. Field guns, drills, photo-electric 
stations were taken to pieces and carried up bit by bit to giddy 
heights, and there put together again. Food, water, ammunition 
were carried for many hours on mules, and thence transferred 
to columns of men who carried them for long hours more. At 
times the wounded and the sick had to be removed by securing 
them with ropes and letting them slide down gullies, or by allow- 
ing them to be jolted on stretchers along impossible paths. 
Very often they had to be attended to on the spot, behind a rock, 
because their condition did not allow of so painful a transport. 

Numberless were the cases of men who, barefooted, with 
daggers in their mouths, would climb up the most impracticable 
summits during dark and stormy nights, and surprise the enemy 
where the latter felt sure that the ravines and precipices which 
surrounded him were his surest guards. Many times whole 
supply columns were crushed and buried by avalanches and 
rocks. Avalanches claimed thousands of victims among the 
troops on march, in hutments or in trenches. In certain places 
and at certain periods the danger was so great that when the 
men went out they were supplied with a long thin rope coloured 
in red. The colour came off’ with the damp and stained the 
snow, thus facilitating the search for men buried underneath. 

The colossal work done at such great heights originated un- 
heard-of conditions of defence and of existence. In places where 
until then a hurried visit with an experienced guide seemed a 
bold feat, in regions where there was perhaps one isolated Alpine 
hut in which it was considered an ordeal to spend one or two 
nights, there were constructed hutments, telegraph and tele- 
phone offices, infirmaries, workshops and stores. In such places, 
at a height of over 3,000 metres, tens of thousands of men spent 
several winters. To prepare these encampments both for shelter 
and for defence, it became necessary to excavate in the rock an 
enormous quantity of vast caves. In some places an under- 
ground city was cut in the rock with inter-communicating caves 
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lined with timber and provided with water-pipes, electric light- 
ing, etc. Galleries were excavated in the ice, between the 
Italian and Austrian trenches, leading under cover to advanced 
posts or even well into the enemy’s lines. Gigantic operations 
with mines were also carried out. Cutting the rock was rendered 
possible thanks to the great perfection of the compressed-air 
drills. During the war the Italians turned out an admirable 
type of motor-driven air-compressor, which met with success 
also in the Allied armies. On the Italian front there were 20 
large plants for fixed drills and about 4,000 groups of portable 
driUs of from $ to 45 horse-power. The remarkable skill of the 
Italian miners facilitated considerably the carrying out of most 
important and difficult mining operations. 

In road-making wonderful results were obtained. Once 
operations were transferred to the highest and most inaccessible 
points, where in many cases there was not even the narrowest 
path, it became an absolute necessity to create means of com- 
munication at once. Roads were constructed which allowed 
heavy artillery and motor lorries to reach points where a few 
months before only a mountain expert would have trod. 

The total length of the roads laid down by the Italian army 
was in round figures as follows: — 

1,600 km of roads for mules 

1.100 “ M .. 

3.100 “ of roads for motor lorries. 

But the building of roads could not always meet the require- 
ments of troops operating in Alpine districts. It happened very 
often that the number of men detailed to a certain point did not 
justify the building of a road on such difficult ground; or that 
snow and avalanches in the winter prevented the safe use of 
means of communication already existing; or that the enemy’s 
fire swept them; or, finally, that the occupation of new positions 
made it necessary to send supplies out of proportion to the 
available transport and before there was time to build a road. 
The difficulty in such cases was skilfully overcome by means of 
special mechanical transport. Wire railways or telphers ” were 
provided, thus economizing time, labour and oil, and avoiding 
congestion of roads. These telphers are a kind of suspension 
railway. A double metal cable called ‘‘ bearer ” is extended on 
trestles placed in a straight line at different distances on the 
sides of the mountain. There are two stations, one at the start- 
ing-point and the other at the end of the line. In one of these 
stations there is a motor which works an endless cable (the 
** drawer”), to which arc fixed two or more small waggons. The 
cable turns and draws the waggons supported by the bearer ” 
cable by means of small wheels which run on it. 

Different kinds of telpherage plants were used. 

1. Telefori. — These were provisional lines moved by man power 
and used in the most advanced zones to supply isolated posts or 
trenches. Their average length was 500 metres and each could carry 
about 50 quintals a d^. 

2. Dismountable Teteferiche, — ^These were run by motors and 
were put up in advanced zones. Their average length was from 
1,000 to 2,000 metres, and each could carry from 10 to 20 quintals 
an hour. They could be dismounted and were portable, and could 
be installed even where there were no roads. These lines proved 
most u^ful for the transport of supplies in newly occupied positions. 
When in 1917 the troops of the Ii. Army crossed the Isonzo and 
advanced on the Bainsizza (Bainitsa) plateau, they could not com- 
municate with the lines in the rear except by means of the few and 
bad mule-paths; but after only four days a few telphers were already 
in working order, and on the tenth day there were no less than 12 
doing service. Similar miracles of speed were performed in the 
new mountain positions between the Brenta and the Piavc. 

3. Permanent Teleferiche. — These were run by motors and were 
fixed. They were employed at some distance from the lines, and 
reached a maximum length of 8,000 metres. They could carry about 
150 quintals per hour. 

Some permanent teleferiche were already working before the war 
for the service of mountain fortresst^s, and some types of portable 
teleferiche had been studied and estimates prepared. Oil and electric 
motors were in use. 

The telphers covered on an average a rise of 650 metres from the 
starting-point to that of arrival; but in some cases even 1,500. The 
trestles were often at very great distances from one another and 
placed on peaks, while the waggons ran over fearful abysses. In the 
highest regions the lines often ran at a height of 2,06b to 3,060 metres; 
a few were installed even at 3,500 metires above sea-levw. 
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On the eve of the retreat from Caporetto, in Oct. 1917, 380 
telefori and 530 teleferiche were in working order. The former had a 
total length of 190 km., the latter of 630. During the retreiit about 
550 teleferiche and telefori were lost or dismounted. At the date of 
the Armistice there were 270 telefori and 460 teleferiche run by motors. 
The former had a total length of 170 and the latter of 640 kilometres. 

The telpherage lines laid on the Italian front transported in all 
33,000,000 quintals, the load of railw'ay trucks. 

The service was under a special central administration with a 
competent staff drawn from the telpher transport companies (one for 
each army). There was also a department for the supply and testing 
of the material and a depot-school w'ith construction and repairing 
shops. The bulk of the material was built by private concerns, but 
set up by the military. 

The services rendered by the telpherage lines were invaluable. 
It w’as only thank.s to these lines that it was possible to main- 
tain positions which the troops would otherwise have been com- 
pelled to abandon for want of supplies. They allowed detach- 
ments to be kept in almost impossible positions even during the 
winter, as well as assuring an adequate supply of ammunition 
for guns placed in the most inaccessible positions which men 
could not have reached if laden with shells. Thousands of lives 
were saved when their gently sliding waggons were used for the 
transport of wounded and sick, who were thus spared a lengthy 
and agonizing journey to hospital. (M. R.) 

TENNESSEE {see 26.619). — 1'hepop. in 1920 was 2,337,885 as 
against 2,184,789 in 1910, an increase of 1 53,096, or 7 % as against 
8*1% in the preceding decade. The negro pop. during 1910-20 
decreased numerically from 473,088 to 451,758, and decreased 
proportionally from 21*7% of the total to 19-3%. The average 
density of pop. in 1920 was 561 % per sq. m.; in 1910 it was 52*4. 
The urban pop. (in places of 2,500 inhabitants or more) increased 
from 20*2% of the total in 1010 to 261% in 1920. Only two 
cities, Memphis and Nashville, had in 1920 more than 100,000 
inhabitants; only two, Knoxville and Chattanooga, had between 
50,000 and 100,000. The following table shows the pop. and 
increase per cent, for the six cities exceeding 10,000 for the 
decade 1910-20: — 



1920 

1910 

Increase 
jHif cent 

Memphis 

Nashville 

Knoxville . 
Chattanooga 

Jackson . 

Tohnson City 

162,351 

118,342 

77.818 

57.895 

18,860 

1^.442 

131.105 

110,364 

36.340 

44.604 

15.779 

8,502 

23*8 

7.2 

1141 

29»8 

19-5 




Agriculture. — During the decade iqio~20 the interests of the state 
remained predominantly agricultural. Although the total land area 
in farms decreased from 20,041,657 ac. to 19,510,856 ac., the im- 
proved land increased from 10,890,484 ac. to 11,185,302 ac., and the 
number of farms increased from 246,012 to 252,774. During the 
same period the average acreage per farm decreased from 81*5 ac. 
to 77*2 ac. ; but the average value per farm increased from $2,4^ to 
$4,953, and the value of all farm property increased from $612,520,- 
836 to $1,251,964,585. The average value of land per acre in 1920 
was $41.40; in 1910 it was $18.53. Of the 252,77a farmers in 1920 
214,592 were whites and 38,182 were negroes. Of all farmers 148,082 
were owners; 103,885 tenants; and 807 managers. Of the total 
11,374 were women. The total value of farm crops in 1919 was 
$318,285,307, of which amount $144,778,157, or 45*5%, represented 
cereals ; the total value in 1909 was $111,133,210, cereals representing 
49*8%. The cereal acreage in 1919 was 4,186,373 ac. as against 
4,136,647 ac. in 1909, an increase of only 1*2 %. The following table 
shows comparative acreage, production, and value of the important 
crops for 1919 and 1909; — 



Acreage 

3.301,075*^ 

3.146,348 

162,417 

342,086 

684,497 

619,861 

1,751.123 

1 ,060,480 
807,770 
787.516 
138,561 

90,468 

Production 

Value 

Corn . .1919 

" . . 1909 

Oats . .1919 

“ . . 1909 

Wheat 1919 

“ . . 1909 

Hay and for- 

• *919 

Hay and for- 
age . . i<)09 

Cotton . 1919 

” . 1909 

Tobacco 1919 

” . 1909 

70,639,252 bus. 
67,682,489 bus. 
2,413,409 bus. 
4,720,692 bus. 
6,362,357 bus. 
6,516,539 bus. 

1,907.345 tons 

1,100,838 tons 
306,974 bales 
264,562 bales 

112,367,567 lb- 

68.75r>)599,.|b; 

#127,150,649 

45,819.093 

2,534,082 

2.378,464 

14.506,174 

6,913.335 

49,649,657 

12,784,783 

48,808,866 

17.966.s17 

24,720,869 

1 S.66l,68l 
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The value of vcKCtablce nold in 1919 was $27,947,250 and of 
fruits and nuts $7,888,912; the values respectively in 1909 were 
JRio, 430,975 and $4,486,281. Of the chief domestic animals on farms 
in 1920 and 1910 the number and value were as follows: — 



Number 

Value 

Horses . . . 1920 

"... 1910 

Mules . . . 1920 

"... 1910 

Cattle . . . 1920 

"... 1910 

Sheep . . . 1920 

"... 1910 

Swine . . . 1920 

"... TOIO 

317,921 

349 . 7‘>9 

3.52,510 

240,282 

1,161,846 

996,529 

364,196 

795.033 

1,832,307 



> 35 . 5 » 2 , 96 o 

39,320,044 

51,042,649 

32,489,724 

51,370,208 

20,690,718 

4,021,678 

3,009,196 

19.477.77S 

7,329.622 


In 1920 there were 11,835,305 fowls valued at $10,591,690, and 
191,898 hives of bee.s valued at $698,258. In 1919 the reixirted milk 
production was 1 15,1 19,224 ^al. ; the value of milk, cream, and butter 
fat sold and of butter ami cheese made was $20,640,840. The ofiice 
of inspector of apiaries was created in 1911.^ The Smoky Mountain 
area (59,213 ac. jn Blount and Sevier countie.s) and the White Top 
area (33,619 ac. in Johnson and Sullivan counties and Washington 
CO., Va.) were approved for purchase in 1912 by the National 
Forest Reservation Commission under the Federal Act of March i 
1911 to preserve upland watersheds. In 1920 254,118 ac. of farm 
land were reported as provided with drainage and 640,479 as needing 
drainage. Capital invested in drainage enterprises, Dec. 31 1919, 
totalled $2,925,944. On that date there were completed 777 m. of 
open ditches ami 42 m.of levees; there were under construction 135 
rn. of oiKHi ilitches and lo m. of levees. Most of these enterprises are 
in the western division of the state, where the tributaries of the 
Mississippi are utilized. The above figures do not include private 
supplementary works installed by individual farmers. 

Mineral Products . — Tennessee produces most of the copper mined 
in the southern states. Its entire product of copper, gold, and silver 
comes from mines worked primarily for copper in Polk county. 
Lead production, first reported in 1915 (1,660 lb.), amounted to 
a, 376, (KM) lb* in 1919. In the latter year gold was valued at $5,662. 
llie silver output was 98,288 oz. ; copfxjr 15,623,580 lb. ; zinc 47,494,- 
oo<j lb. Because of strikes the coal amounted to only aliout 5,(K)o,tKX> 
tons. The demands of the World War led to the working of known 
manganese deposits in 16 counties. In 1916 oil was discovered in 
Scott county, and later some producini? wells weje drilled. In 1919 
the Bankers Petroleum C'o., of New \ ork, obtained large tracts of 
land in Robertson and Dickson counties, a promising shallow-oil 
field. In 1910 natural gas w'us found near Franklin. In 1919 the 
production of phosphate rock was 473',985 tons. 

Mamifactures.— i\v& product of manufactures remains relatively 
small, the value of 1914 being less than i *^0 of the total for the United 
States. Thcfir growth between 19CK^ and 1914 was as follows; — 



1914 

1909 

KstablishiiKMUs 

4,775 

4.609 

Waije-earncrs 

74.373 

^ 73.»40 

Capital 

$2,1.423.167 

$167,923,784 

Salaries 

11,828,691 

9,186,243 

Wages 

33,082,987 

28, 25,, 59 * 

Cost of inatorials .... 

,23.4.30,135 

,04,0,5,834 

Value of pnxiuct .... 

2,2,071,489 

,80,216,548 

V^aliie ad(h*d by mamifarturc 

88.64,, 354 

76,2 cx ),7,4 


111 1914 lumber and limber products still led, having a value of 
$31,430,208. Flour-mill and grist-mill products were valued at 
$26,415,574; cottonseed oil and cake $11,114,243. There were nine 
other industries each with a product valued at over $4,000,000; 
food preparations; foundiy and machine-shop products; general 
shoi) construction and repair^ by steam railway coninanics; printing 
ami publishing; hosiery and knit goods; cotton gomis; patent medi- 
cines and druggists’ preparations; fertilizers; bakery products. In 
1914 84-6% of the average number of wage-earners were males over 
16 years old, I3’6% females, and 1*8% children under 16. In 1909 
the resiiectivc figures were 85-3%, 11*3%, and 3-3%. 

Transportation . — On Jan. 1 1919 the total railway mileage of the 
state was 4,083 in., or 9*79 m. i>er 100 sq. m. of territory. The chief 
railways were: Louisville and Nashville 952 ni. ; Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and St. Louis 905 ni. ; Southern railway 891 m,; Tennessee 
C'entral 291 ni. ; Illinois Central 143 miles. 

Finance . — The balance in the state Treasury Jan. i 1918 was 
$368,818. Ret'cipts for 1918 were $7,954»b50 and dislmrsemcnts 
$7,481,756, leaving a balance, Dec. 20 1918, of $841,682. On the 
Scune date the total bonded debt was $11,481,000. On Dtn:. 20 1912 
the balance in the state Treasur>' w^avS $317,270 and the honde<l debt 
$15,218,600. The number of all rei>orting banks, June 30 1920, was 
546 ; aggrejfate resources $489, 162,000 ; capital stocK paid in $35i04i 
000; individual deposits $312,222,000. 

Education . — By an Act of 1909 state normal schools were estab- 
lished in Johnson City, Meniphis, Murfrceslxiro, and (for negroes) 
at Nashville, In Jan. 1911 Bruce R. Payne (b. 1874) was elected 
president of the d^rge Peabody College for teachers in Nashville. 


Later in the year this college was moved from South Nashville to a 
new site adjoining the campus of Vanderbilt University. Arrange- 
ments were made for an interchange of courses of instruction 
between the two institutions. In 1918 the total school pop. was 790,- 
959. The enrolment in the public schools was 604,633 and the 
average daily attendance 418,709 (368,888 in 1912). The number 
of teachers was 11,880, of whom 8,375 were w'omen. In 1919 the 
compulsory school age was raised from 14 to 16 years. 

Ilisiory. — In 1910 Benjamin W, Hooper (b. 1870) was elected 
governor, following a serious split in the Democratic party over 
the prohibition question. He was the only Republican elected 
to state office, and was the first Republican governor since 
1883. He took a strong stand for prohibition. The Democratic 
Legislature displayed much opposition to the governor, and his 
inauguration was delayed through lack of a quorum until Jan. 25 
1911. The regular Democrats passed a bill depriving the gov- 
ernor of the power of appointing the state board of elections, 
and raising the number of members from three to seven. The bill 
was vetoed by the governor, and to prevent its passage over 
the veto the Republicans and independent Democrats migrated 
to Alabama, where they remained until acquiescence in the veto 
was forced. The governor also vetoed a bill giving $500 addi- 
tional salary to each member of the Legislature, but approved an 
amended bill reducing the increase to $200. In ion the Legisla- 
ture chose Luke Lea (b.1879) to succeed U.S. Senator James B. 
Frazier. In 1912 Hooper was renominated for governor and was 
reelected over Benton McMillin (b. 1845; governor 1809-1903), 
the Democratic candidate. Robert Love (“ Bob Taylor 
(b. 1850), U.S, Senator since 1907, died March 31 1912. He was 
a representative in Congress 1879-81, governor 1887-91 and 
1897-9, and unsuccessful candidate for governor 1910. He was 
long a picturesque figure in state politics and widely known as a 
popular lecturer. In the gubernatorial campaign in 1886 his 
Rcpublictan opponent was his own brother Alfred Alexander 
(“ Alf ”) Taylor {see below). They stumped the state together, 
Bob everywhere winning favour by his stories and folk songs and 
his fiddle.” As his successor to the Senate the Legislature in 
1913 chose John K. Shields (b. 1858), a member of the slate 
Supreme Court since 1902 and Chief Justice since 1910. Another 
prominent politician, James D. Porter (b. 1828), governor 
i 87S"”9» died May 8 1912. In July 1915 the city of Nashville was 
placed in the hands of a receiver, as the result of the disappear- 
ance of the city’s cash books covering the period 1908-12, and in 
1916 the mayor was removed from office for remissness of duty. 
In Nov. 1915 the mayor of Memphis, the commissioner of fire 
and police, and the judge of the municipal court were removed 
from office for failure to enforce the prohibition law. In the 
presidential election of 1916 Wilson received 152,955 votes and 
Hughes 116,257. In 1920 Harding received 219,829 votes and 
Cox 206,558. For the first time since 1868 the Republican 
presidential candidate carried the state. A Republican governor 
also was elected, ‘‘ Alf ” Taylor, brother of the former Demo- 
cratic governor. Taylor received 229,463 votes as against 
182,836 for A. H. Roberts, who had been renominated by ihc 
Democrats. 

Proposals made by the Legislature to call a constitutional 
convention were defeated in 1916, 1917 and 1920. In Sept. 1916 
a new bridge across the Mississippi at Memphis was opened. 
An Act prohibiting the manufacture of intoxicating liquor in 
the state became effective Jan. 1 1910; in Oct. 1913 Gov. Hooper 
colled a special session of the Legislature and secured passage 
of the so-called nuisance bill, intended to close every saloon in 
the state, forbidding the sale of intoxicating liquor within four 
miles of any school; in 1915 provision was made for removal from 
office of state, county, or city officials who failed to enforce the 
prohibition law; on Feb. 2 1917 Gov. Rye signed a bill forbidding 
the importation of liquor into the state. The hours of labour for 
women were reduced to 58 per week after Jan. i 1914 and to 57 
after Jan. i 1915. In 1913 for the first time the reporting of 
accidents was required, wherever persons were employed; pro- 
vision was made for enforcing the’ installation of additional fire 
escapes in factories; and a department of workshop and factory 
inspection was created. The same year an Act was passed 
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providing “ that married women be and are hereby fully emanci- 
pated from all disability on account of coverture, and the com- 
mon law as to the disabilities of married women and its effect 
on the rights of property of the wife is totally abrogated/' On 
April I 1913 the Legislature ratified the amendment to the 
Federal Constitution for popular election of U.S. senators. In 
1915 a law was passed providing for mothers' pensions. In 1917 
the letting of prison labour to private contractors was prohibited, 
and an Act was passed forbidding the limiting of the output of 
coal for increasing the price. The same year a State Budget 
Commission was created, having as its members the governor, 
the comptroller, the treasurer, the secretary of state, and the 
auditor. The wilful setting fire to any woods was made a felony. 
On Aug. 18 1920 the House by 50 to 46 voted to concur in the 
Senate resolution (adopted Aug. 13 by five to four), ratifying 
the proposed amendment to the F'ederal Constitution, providing 
for woman suffrage. As the 36th state (out of the 48 in the 
American Union) to ratify, Tennessee brought the number up to 
the requisite three-fourths. The contest among the legislators 
was bitter, and there were attempts to rescind the House’s 
action on constitutional grounds. Governor Roberts, however, 
on Aug. 24, sent certification of the state’s ratification to Secre- 
tary of State Colby, who on Aug. 26 proclaimed the Federal 
amendment for woman suffrage to be in effect. 

In the World War Tennessee furnished to the army, navy and 
marine corps 91,386 men. Contributions to the various war 
loans were as follows: First Liberty Loan $10,924,800; Second 
$26,043,650; Third $33»7^i3i25o; Fourth $551867,250; Victory 
Loan $ 37 i 555 » 4 So. 

Recent governors have been: Malcolm R. Patterson (Dcm.), 
1907-11; Benjamin W. Hooper (Rep.), 1911-5; Thomas C. Rye 
(Dem.), 1915-9; A. H. Roberts (Dcm.), 191^-21; Alfred A. 
Taylor (Rep.), 1921- , (G. C. S.) 

TENNIEL, SIR JOHN (1820-1914), English artist (sec 26.626), 
died in London Feb. 25 1914. 

TERMONDE (see 26.645). — Pop. (1914) 10,138. The town, up 
to 1906, was still considered one of the five fortified places ” 
in Belgium, but as the fortifications had not been demolished at 
the time of the German invasion in 1914 the Belgians decided to 
defend it. In an early attempt to outflank Antwerp the Germans 
bombarded and took Termonde, setting fire to it and destroying 
three-fourths of the town, including the H6tel de Ville and the 
spire and vaulting of the isth Century Gotliic church of Notre 
Dame. The Belgians reoccupied the town on Sept. 10 1914; 
on Sept. 16 the Germans renewed the bombardment and com- 
pleted its destruction. Von Bcseler’s army forced the passage 
of the Scheldt here on Oct. 7. 

Rebuilding was being actively carried on in 1921, together 
with the reestablishment of its industries of rope making, 
bleaching, wire drawing and cotton spinning. I'he old Butchers' 
Hall has been transformed into a museum. 

TERRY. EDWARD O’CONNOR (1844-1912), English actor 
(see 26.660), died in London April 3 1912. 

TERRY, ELLEN ALICIA (1848- ), EngHsh actress (see 

26.660), appeared as Mistress Page in 2 ' he Merry Wives of 
Windsor at His Majesty’s theatre, London, in 1911, on the 
occasion of a special performance to celebrate the coronation 
of King George V., and made her last regular stage appearance 
as the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet^ produced by Miss Doris Keane 
at the Lyric theatre, London, in 1919. Her sister, Marion 
Terry (b. 1856), appeared in H. Vachell’s Fishpingk at the 
Hay market theatre in 1916 and in Tolstoy’s Reparation at the 
St. James’s theatre in 1919. 

TETANUS or Lockjaw (see 26.669). — One of the chief triumphs 
of preventive medicine during the World War was in the treat- 
ment of this disease. The appearance of tetanus in the British 
army during the early days of the retreat from Mons was so 
terrifying a phenomenon that immediate steps were taken to cope 
with it. It had been suggested that the disease might be prevented 
if a dose of anti-tetanus serum was given as soon as a wound was 
sustained, for, as is well known, some days elapse before the 
bacilli, which remain in the wound, are able to secrete sufficient 


poison to precipitate an attack. The suggestion was carried out 
and was immediately successful. From that time every wound, 
no matter how slight, was followe<l as soon as possible by a dose 
of anti-tetanic serum. The War Office set up a committee for the 
study of tetanus (1914-8) under Gen. Sir David Bruce, 

Sir David Bruce later presented to the Research Defence 
Society a pai)er dealing with the results of his labours. Out of 
1,242,000 wounded men who were sent home to England 1,458 
cases of tetanus arose, giving a ratio of rather more t han 1 per 
1,000. How favourably this general figure compares with earlier 
ones is shown by the fact that in Sept. 1914 the ratio of tetanus 
cases to wounds was 9 per 1,000. In Oct. 1918 the ratio was 
0*5 per 1,000. Thus the incidence of cases of tetanus in .Sept. 
1914 was 18 times as heavy as in the last month of the war. 

A sudden fall in the incidence took place in Nov. 1014 when 
preventive inoculation, which was introduc:ed about the middle 
of Oct, 1914, had begun to exercise its beneficial effects. The 
following figures giving the number of cases of tetanus per 1000 
wounded men make this clear: — 


Cases of 


Cases of 

Tetanus 


Tetanus 

. 9 

Feb. 1915 

. . i-i 

. 7-3 

March 1915 . 

. . 0*4 

* 2-3 

April 1915 

. . 2-3 

. 1-4 

May 1915 

. . 0*8 

. 00 

June 1915 

. . 0*2 


Sept. 1914 
Oct. 1914 
Nov. 1914 
Dec. 1914 
Jan. 1915 

The same experience was met with in the French and German 
armies. As soon as preventive inoculation with anti-tetanic 


UNPROnCTED 
No Inoculation 



PROTECTED 

Inoculationa 


PtrtoCB inc4ib*tlen In wMkt 



Flfil. 

serum became a universal practice the incidence of tetanus 
dropped sharply and remained smiiU. Later in the war, June 
1917, it was ordcretl that each wounded man should receive not 
one inoculation as formerly but four, at intervals of a week. 
This was on account of the fact that the minimizing effect of the 
scrum passes away rather quickly. 

The effect is not always to prevent absolutely. But even in those 
cases in which tetanus does supervene in spite of the inoculations the 
incubation period is lengthened and 
the death-rate is lowered. It is well 
known that, other things being 
equal, along incubation period tends 
to result in a milder attack than a 
short incubation period, thus any 
circumstance prolonging the incu- 
bation period will also tend to lower 
the death-rate. The diagram, fig. i 
(after Sir David Bruce) , show's clearly 
how Buceessfiil were the inocula- 
tions in lengthening the incubation 
period. 

In other words only 26'0% of the 
inoculated are attacked during the 
first fortnight, whereas 68-9 % of the 
uninoculated are attacked. Among 
the protected 40-0 % have an incu- 
bation period of more than 35 
days; among the unprotected only 

6*5%. The average incubation ^ , 

among inoculated is 45*5 days, among umnoculated I 0*9 djyif. 



r«r». 
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Indei^, in each year of the war the incubation period tended to 
rise, as is shown in the diagram, fig. 2. 

Further it was found that the inoculations tended to limit the 
degree of tetanus, converting what would be generalized cases 
into local or one-limb cases. The following table illustrates this: — 


Tetanus 

type 

Percentages 

General 

1914 

*915 

1916 

mi 

1918 

98-9 

98*6 

87*0 

76*6 

88-5 

Local 

II 

Lli 


23-4 



Local tetanus tends to occur in the wounded or injured limb and 
to be confined to that limb. It is much less severe and far less fatal 
than the generalized type. 

Naturally the death-rate reflected these successes. Among the 
unprotected and unrecorded the death-rate per cent, was 53*5. 
Amonjj the protected it was 23*0. The “ unrecorded here undoubt- 
edly include cases which had received a dose. This accounts, in 
Sir David Bruce's opinion, for the fact that the death-rate is lower 
than the old pre-serum rate of 85 %. 

It is thus evident that the method employed during the war fully 
justified the hopes which were entertained concerning it, and that 
an immense amelioration of pain and distress was effected. Indeed, 
when the terrible character of this disease is recalled it will be seen 
that preventive inoculation did much to support the moral of troops 
by assuring them of ^fety, or comparative safety, in the event of 
exposure to the infection. 

Sec Maj.-Oen. Sir David Bruce, K.C.B., F.R.S., The Prevention 
of Tetanus During the Great War by the Use of AnMetanic Serum, 
(Research Defence Society, Form D2, July 1920.) (R. M. Wl.) 

TEWFIK, AHMED, Pasha (1843- ), Turkish statesman, 

was born in Constantinople in 1843, and in 1859 entered the 
army. In 1870 he quitted the military service and was attached 
to the translation bureau of the Sublime Porte. He entered the 
diplomatic service and acted as political agent for the army of 
the Danube and the Balkans during the Russo-Turkish War 
(1877-8). He was subsequently attached to the Turkish lega- 
tion at Athens, where he later became minister. In 1884 he was 
appointed ambassador to Berlin, but in 1895 was recalled in or- 
der to become Minister of Foreign Affairs. After the Young Turk 
revolution he became grand vizier (1909), but the same year 
was sent as ambassador to London. In 1912 he was again grand 
vizier for a brief period. On the close of the World War (Nov. 
1918), during which his sympathies were with the Entente, he 
became grand vizier for the third time, and formed a Govern- 
ment which excluded all members of the Committee of Union 
and Progress. He resigned in March 1919, but again became 
head of the Government on the resignation of Damad Ferid 
Pasha in Oct. 1920. 

TEXAS (see 26.688). — In 1920 the pop. was 4,663,228, as 
against 3,896,542 in 1910, an increase of 766,686, or 19*7 %» 
as against 27*8% in the preceding decade. The urban pop> 
(in places of 2,500 or more) was 1,512,689, or 32*4% of the total 
as compared with 24-1% in 1910. The average number of in- 
habitants per sq. m. increased from 14-8 in 1910 to 17 8 in^,t920. 
The following table shows the growth of the 10 cities in the 
state having in 1920 a pop. of more than 30,000:— 



1920 

X9IO 

Increase 
per cent. 

San Antoniq . 

> 6 i. 37 <) 

96,614 

67-0 

Dallas , . . . 

158,976 

92,104 

72*0 

Houston . ' . 

138,276 

78,800 

75-4 

l-"ort Worth ^ll. 

106,482 

73 . 5*2 

45*2 

El Paso . ... J . 

77,560 

39.279 

97*4 

Galveston . ,4 . . 

44.255 

36,981 

197 

Beaumont ^ . 

Wichita Falla . ; . 

40,422 

20,640 

95*8 

40.079 

8,200 

388-8 

Waco .... 

38,500 

26,425 

45*7 

Austin . . . . 

34-«76 

20,860 

16-8 


A 1910 census gave Texas 417,77^ farms, with a 
total area of nil, 435.067 ac., of which 27,360,666 ac. were improved. 
Owing to the fact that in 19*^ the large ranches in the western part 
« the state were included under farm acreage, there was a decrease 
in the farm acreage between 1900 and 1910 of 13.361,950 ac., but an 
increase of 7,784,590 ac. in improved land. By 1910 much of this 
latul had been bought by sf^eculators for sale in small farms and the 
laiid was in their hands or in those of purchasers who had not yet 
cultivation, and so was not included under farm acreage. 
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The value of all farm property in 1910 was $2,218,645,164. Advance 
figures for the 1920 census, subject to correction, gave Texas 435.666 
farms. The principal crops for 1920, in the order of acreage (accord- 
ing to estimates of the U.S. Department of Agriculture), were cot- 
ton, corn, oats, grain sorghums, wheat, hay, rice, peanuts, sweet 
potatoes, cowpeas, potatoes, broom corn, barley, sorghum syrup, rye. 
These crops covers 25435,000 acres. Their farm value, partly es- 
timated, was $610,787,000. In 1919, at the peak of post-war prices, 
their value was $1,051,817,000. Texas is a large producer of fruits 
and vegetables. Ranked according to value of the 22 principal crops 
produced in the United States, Texas held first place in 1919 and 1920 ; 
and first in the value of all crops 1914-20, The average annual yield 
of corn 1911-9 was 126,600,000 bus.; of wheat 15,300,000 bus.; 
of cotton 3,600,000 bales. Figures (partly estimates) of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture gave Texas Jan. x 1921 4,500,000 range 
cattle and 1,184,000 milch cows of the combined value of $213,- 
184,000; horses 1,187,000, valued at $89,000,000; mules just under 

800.000, valued at $84,744,000; sheep 3,000,000, $19,335,000; and 
swine 2,427,000, $28,639,000. In the total value of live stock in 
1920 Texas ranked second, between Iowa and Illinois. 

Minerals.-~fVhQ: most imjwrtant mineral protlucts are oil, sulphur, 
coal and lignite. The first oil in paying quantities was discovered at 
Corsicana in the central part of the state, in 1894; but keen interest 
was not aroused until the Spindle Top ** discovery near Beau- 
mont in 1901. Since that time the surface of the state has been 
covered with leases, and remarkable strikes have been made in a 
number of places. At the beginning of 1921 production was con- 
fined to two general sections — the coast, including mainly Harris 
and Brazoria counties (Jefferson, Hardin, and Matagorda counties 
have in the past been good producers) ; and a region in the northern 
and north-central part of the state, including chiefly Wichita, 
Eastland, Comanche, and Stephens counties. The Humble field in 
Harris county was opened in 1005, Goose Creek in 1911, and Blue 
Ridge in 1919. The west Columbia field in Brazoria county was also 
opened in 1919. The Burkburnett field in Wichita county first be- 
came important in 1917, Ranger in Eastland county in 1917, and 
Desdemona and Breckenridge in Comanche and Stephens coun- 
ties resi>ectively in 1918. Production dropped from 28,000,000 bar. 
in 1904 to less than 9,000,000 in 1910; rose to 27,644,000 in 1916; 
32,^13,000 in 1917; 38,750,000 in 1918; 85,312,000 in 1919; and 
54,te8,o(x> for the first three-quarters of 1920. Natural gas and 
natural-gas gasoline were developed as by-products of the oil in- 
dustry, The value of natural gas marketed in the state rose from 
$127,000 in 1909 to $5,027,449 in 1918; and natural-gas gasoline 
in 1918 amounted to 7,326,122 gal., giving Texas fifth rank in that 
respect. Two sulphur plants in Texas and one in Louisiana were said 
in 1920 to yield 98 % of all that produced by the United States. One 
of the Texas plants is at Freeport, near the mouth of the Brazos river, 
the other is near Matagorda, close to the mouth of the Colorado, 
The Freeport plant began producing in substantial quantities in 
1916, and the next year, under war pressure, delivered 500,000 
tons. The Matagorda plant began operation in 1919, producing 
about 500,000 tons a year. The sulphur lies about 1,000 ft. below 
the surface and is extracted from wells by “ forcing superheated 
water (and steam) through pipes, dissolving and suspending the 
sulphur and pumping it back.’^ Bituminous coal pnKluction from 
1908 to 1918 remained practically stationary, varying from 1,010,- 
I 060 tons in 1910 to 1,259,000 tons (value $3,140,253) in 15)17. 
The yield in 1919 dropped to 793,000 tons. Lignite is mined 
principally for state consumption, and the relative backwardness 
of manufacturing and the competition of other fields keep down 
the demand. More than 1,000,000 tons were delivered in each of the 
years 1913-5 and 1917-8. The 1919 yield was 860,000 tons. The 
value at the mine was slightly under $i per ton. The original supply 
was estimated in 1913 at 30,000,000,000 tons, of which about 

9.000. 000 tons had then been mined. Other minerals of fairly steady 
yield are silver, worth about $500,000 a year for many years, quick- 
silver, cement, and clay products. In quicksilver production the 
Terlingua mine in Brewster county has for more than a decade made 
Texas second to California only. The highest yield recorded was 
10,791 75-lb. flasks in 1917, valued at $1,136,502, Cement produc- 
tion in 1919 was 2,288,000 bar., value $4,176,000; clay prcxlucts 
(l>rick, tile, and pottery) in 1917 were valued at $3,451,806. Salt is 
produced in fairly steady quantities, and in 1917 yielded 85,181 short 
tons, with a Value of $564,000. 

Manufactures , — In 1914 there were 5,084 manufacturing establish- 
ments, capitalized at $283,544,cx)0, employing 91,114 persons, and 
producing an annual value of $361,279,000, of which $108,135,000 
was value added by manufacture. The principal inditstries were 
those concerned with lumber and timber, cotton-seed products, 
printing and publishing, oil-refining and allied products, flour and 
grist nnlling, and food preparations. The lumber production was 

1.350.000. 000 ft. for 1918. when Texas ranked sixth in this industry, 
as it had done in 1910 and 1915. 

Commerce , — The noteworthy ports are Sabine, Port Arthur, 
Orange, and Beaumont in the Sabine district, importing chiefly 
erode oil, and exporting refined oil and oil protlucts ; and Houston, 
Texas City, Freeport, and Galveston in the Galveston district, which 
export cotton, grain and sulphur. Houston is a new port, opened in 
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1915. Its access to the Gulf of Mexico b through the Houston Ship 
Channel, formed, for the most part, bv the widening and deepening 
of Buffalo bayou. At the beginning ol 1921 the controlling depth of 
the channel was 25 ft. and the width at bottom varied from 1 10 to 
260 feet. The distance from the municipal docks to the Gulf is 54 
miles. Unofficial but reasonably dependable figures for 1920 fixed 
the value of imports through Galveston, including the subsidiary 
ports of the district, at $30,964,285, and the exports at $627,498,478, 
making Galveston second to New York as an exporting iH>rt, a 
position which it had held for some years. These figures did not 
include coastwise traffic. During the year 1,233 vessels cleared for 
foreign ports, of which 849 were American, 222 British, 29 Norwegian, 
26 Italian and 18 Mexican. The bulk of their cargoes was made up of 
2, 1 26,7 1 bales of cotton and 44,726,000 bus. of wheat. Through the 
cooperation of Galveston county and the Federal Government the 
Galveston sea-wall was extended and completed in 1920 to a length 
of 6*3 miles. The total cost of the wall {see 11.430) was $4,725,000. 
The concrete causeway connecting the island with the mainland, 
10,642 ft. long, was nearing completion in 1921. The cost was to be 
$3i75<>tOOO, and was to be borne by the county and the railways 
entering the city. The county and city of (ialveston were permitted 
by state Acts of 1901 and 1903 to apply their state taxes for 17 years 
to storm defence improvements. In 1917 the privilege was extended 
for 10 years; and subsequently the same authority was granted to 
several other maritime counties. 

Finance , — The value of all property assessed for state taxation on 
Aug. 31 1910 was $3,012,819,287. The ratio of assessed value to real 
value vaneef from 66 | % in some citicsto25%in8ome rural districts. 
Total receipts of the state treasury for the year were $28,410,724, 
and total expenditures $27,200,978, On Dec. 29 1920 there were 
1,031 state banks, with capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$71,768,997. They had individual deposits subject to check of 
$226,282,045, and time and savings deposits of $35,380,482. On 
Nov. 15 1920 there were 561 national banks with capital, surplus 
and undivided profits of $l 24,633, (xx); deposits subject to check of 
$447,898,000; and time and savings deposits of $69,374,000. Of 
the state banks 176 were members of the Federal Reserve system at 
the beginning of 1921. 

EducaLion , — For 1920 the school pop. (7 to 1 8 years of age) was 
1,271,157; and the numl>er of teachers employe<l in the puldk 
schools was 30,158, of whom 3,515 were negnx's. The public schools 
are maintained by the income from the permanent scliool fund, by 
state and local taxes, and by legislative approjiriations. The per- 
manent fund consists of lands and interest-bearing notes derived 
originally from the sale of public lands. In Aug. 1920 it was slightly 
less than $74,ooo,o<x). State taxes for school maintenance arc a poll- 
tax, one-fourth the proceeds of the occupation taxes, and an ad 
valorem tax of 35 cents per $100. The practice of making legislative 
appropriations to supplement the available school fund began in 
1915 with $1,000,000 to aid rural schools. The practice continued, 
and for the biennium 1919-21 $6,000,000 came from this source for 
general maintenance. A constitutional amendment adopted in 
Nov. 1920 removed the limit of 50 cents per $100 which rural districts 
and unincorporated towns might appropriate for schools. The total 
available state fund for the year ending Aug. 1921 was $18,564,- 
507, to which should be added nearly $13,000,000 from local taxes. 
A compulsory attendance law became effective in 1918, requiring, 
with specified exceptions, the attendance of children between 8 and 
14 for at least 100 days each year. The following year a free text- 
book law went into effect. A law of April 3 1918 requires all 
public-school work to be conducted in the English language, but 
does not preclude the teaching of foreign languages. 

Administration . — ^The attorney-general, comptroller, treasurer, 
and secretary of state head constitutional deiiartments, and all are 
elective except the last, who is appointed by the governor. The more 
important statutory departments, in the onlcr of their establish- 
ment, are those of the adjutant-general, superintendent of public 
instruction, state health officer, life insurance and banking com- 
missioner, commissioner of agriculture, Railroad Commission, 
Live-str)ck Sanitary Commission, Fire Insurance Commission, the 
Industrial Accidents Board, the Board of Water Engineers, the 
Highway Commission, and the Board of Control. All are appointive 
directly or intlirectly by the governor (with approval of the Senate), 
except the superintendent of public instruction, the commissioner of 
agriculture, and the Raitroaa Commission. Their terms vary from 
two to six years. The Industrial Accidents Board was created in 
I9i3» primarily to administer the Employers’ LiaVulity Act. It 
consists of three members, one of whom must he a wage-earner, one 
an employer in some industry covered by the Act, and the thirti a 
practising attorney. The Board of Water Engineers was created in 
1913 to regulate the use of public water for irrigation and all other 
purposes. The Highway Commission, established in I9i7,f consists 
of three members, and is charged with the administration of all 
highway laws, including that for the registration of motor vehicles. 
At the close of 1920 there had been completed under its supervision 
976 m. of improved highways, costing $5,326,000, of which $1,308,000 
Was from Federal and $904,000 from state aid. The remainder was 
paid by the local counties. At the same time contracts were in 
progress for the construction of 2,039 m. of road at an estimated cost 


of $23*277,000, of which $8,650,000 was to come from Federal and 
$1,437,000 from state aid. F^eral and state quotas are apportioned 
in a certain ratio to local expenditure. The Commission reported the 
registration during 1920 of 427,693 automobiles and tnicks and 4,290 
other motor vehicles. The state Board of Control, created in 1920, 
represents an effort to consolidate adnririnistration and to coordinate 
the state budget. It is composed of three members, holding office 
for six years, one retiring every two years. Its budgets are subject 
to review and amendment by the Legislature. Departments created 
during the decade 1910-20, but showing signs of instability, are those 
of markets and warehouses (including weights and measures) and an 
Industrial Welfare Commission, created in 1917 and 1919 respec- 
tively. The dwindling jurisdiction of the Railroad Commission, 
suffering from the encroachments of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was somewhat compensated by an Act of March 1919 
placing pipe-lines and drilling regulations under its supervision, and 
another of June 1920 giving it authority over natural-gas production. 
The Commission reported in Dec. 1918 15,866 m. of railroad in 
operation, an increase of 1,922 m. since 1910. 

History . — After about 1880 prohibition was perhaps the most 
bitterly contested issue in state politics. A constitutional amend- 
ment providing for state-wide prohibition was voted down in 
1887 and again in 1911; but was carried in 1919. In the mean- 
time prohibition by local option had made great progress, so 
that by 1918 more than three-fourths of the area of the slate, 
including the cities of Dallas, Waco and Austin, was dry. The 
Legislature in March 1918 ratified the Federal amendment, and 
in April put into effect the *‘zone^' law, prohibiting the sale of 
liquors within 10 m. of a military, naval, or shipbuilding estab- 
lishment. In June 1918 statutory state- wide prohibition was 
established, and doubts of the constitutionality of the Act were 
ended by the amendment of the next year. The Dean law 
(July 1919) is one of the most drastic of enforcement Acts. 
A law of March 26 1918 permitted women to vote in party 
primaries and nominating conventions; but a constitutional 
amendment, submitted the next year, to enfranchise women in 
regular elections, failed. The Legislature nevertheless ratified 
the Federal Woman Suffrage amendment in July tgig. The 
effect of the World War is seen in a law of April 2 1918, con- 
fining the franchise in primary elections to citizens of the United 
States; and in another of March 23 1918, amended a year later, 
providing that assistance should be given at the polls only in 
the English language and to persons physically unable to write 
or to those past 60 years of age and unable to read. Aliens could 
not be debarred from voting in final elections without amend- 
ment of the constitution, but preponderance of the Democratic 
party makes the primary election, in effect, definitive. 

The total registration in Texas under the Selective Service 
Act was 990,522. From the best figures available in July 1921, 
there were 13,191 voluntary enlistments in the regular army, 
and 18,573 Ike National Guard (transferred to Federal Service 
in the summer of 1917), and 127,531 inductions (not including 
officers) under the draft law; while 13,599 men and 6 women 
served in the regular navy and 4,505 men and 107 women in the 
naval reserve. The total number in both services, not including 
all officers, was 177,512. The total losses (officers and men) were 
2,722, of whom 1,164 were killed in action, 456 died of wounds, 
942 of disease, and 160 from other causes. The wounded num- 
bered 7,331. Figures for the Texan .subscription to the First 
Liberty Loan were not separately available. The eleventh 
Federal Reserve district, in which the state is included, sub- 
scribed $48,948,350. The Texan subscription to the four follow- 
ing loans was $363,273,350. When the Armistice was signed the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. had wooden ships under construction at 
Beaumont, Orange and Rockport, and in the Houston Ship 
Channel. Contracts had been let for 97 hulls and for 18 barges, 
of which were completed 52 hulls with tonnage of 196,400; and 
4 barges aggregating 9,000 tons. 

The governors of Texas after 1910 were Oscar Branch Col- 
quitt (Dem.) i9;i“5; James E. Ferguson (Dem.) I9i5--Sept. 
1917; William P. Hobby (Dem.) 1 91 7-21, and Pat M. Neff 
(Dem.) 1921- . Mr. Ferguson was removed from office by im- 
peachment and was succeeded, ex officio, by Lt.-Gov^ ,i|EjQbby, 
who was subsequently elected for one terra, 1 919-2 . 
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the reactionaries in Labour disputes as they would udth Bol- 
shevists, and upon the employers to recognize that the working 
classes could no longer be treated by them as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. He welcomed both the bill establishing a 
Ministry of Health and that establishing a Ministry of Trans- 
port; but he warned the House of Commons not to expect 
cheaper passenger fares and freight charges; the railwaymen 
would not allow themselves to be sweated for the benefit of the 
travelling public. But, once again, his real activity was outside. 
In the disputes in March igig, between the railwaymen and the 
Government, he was the chief leader of the men, and at a mo- 
ment of crisis he flew across to Paris to discuss the question with 
Mr. Lloyd George, then in attendance at the Peace Conference. 
The terms which he finally arranged with the Government, 
involving an approximate addition of over £10,000,000 per 
annum to the railway expenditure, included a standard week of 
48 hours, and a standard wage for that week ; for the fixing of 
the new standard rates of wages negotiations were to be con- 
tinued. In the last week of Sept, he suddenly announced that a 
crisis had arisen in these negotiations, and after a futile confer- 
ence with the Government on Sept. 25, a strike began without 
further notice on Sept. 26. Neither the community nor the 
Government was intimidated; and Mr. Thomas used his power 
for peace, and for a settlement, after ten days, on terms not 
materially diflercnl from what the men might have had at first. 
His efforts for the men had already, it was calculated, amounted 
to a permanent annual increase in the railway wage bill of 
£65,000,000, and an increase of 50% — which in Aug. 1920 be- 
came 75% — in passenger fares, and more than 50% in goods 
rate.s. In 1920 he and his executive were faced by the diflkult 
problem of the refusal of Irish railwaymen to handle munitions 
of war; and the only solution he and they could suggest was that 
the Government should cease to send such munitions and that 
the Labour party should make an appeal to the Irish people — a 
solution which ministers, of course, could not accept. His own 
policy for Ireland was the gift of Dominion Home Rule. During 
this year he published a book When Labour Rulcs^ in which he, 
speaking, of course, only for himself, depicted the kind of policy 
which Labour in power would favour — such as the right to work, 
development of nationalization, better homes, shorter hours, 
state endowment of motherhood, great extension of university 
facilities and a national theatre and opera. 

THOMP$ON, SILVANUS PHILLIPS (1851-1916), English 
physicist, was born at York June 19 1851, and educated at a 
school in Yorkshire belonging to the Society of Friends, *of which 
body he was a lifelong member. He went later to < the Royal 
School of Mines, having previously received a B.A»; at London 
University when he was only eighteen. He obtained a B.Sc. from 
London University in 1875 with high honours and a D.Sc. in 
1878, when he became professor of experimental physics in Uni- 
versity College, Bristol. There he began his lectures on electrical 
science which brought him invitations to lecture all over the 
United Kingdom and made him a power in both the scientific 
and industrial world.s. In 1881 appeared his Elementary Lessons 
in Electricity afui Magnetism ^ twice reprinted in 1882 and 16 
times in the ensuing 12 years. A new edition was called for even I 
as late as 1914. Two other courses of lectures were published 
in volume form, Dynamo- Electric Machinery (1882), and The \ 
Electro-magnet a'nd Electromagnetic Mechanism (1891). By 
that time he had removed to London, becoming professor of 
Physics in the City and Guilds of London Technical College, 
Finsbury, in 1885 and subsequently its principal. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1889. In his desire to bring 
science home to the imperfectly educated he published anony- 
mously Calculus made Easy by “ F.R.S.** (1910), written in 
colloquial style. His deep interest in religion, which led to his 
recognition in 1903 as a minister of the Society of Friends, in- 
spired The Quest of Truth (1915) and a posthumous work A Not 
Impossible Religion (1918). He also published biographies of 
Reis, F^iraday and Kelvin. He died in London June 12 1916. 

Phillips Thompson, D.Sc,, LL.D., F.R.S., by his 
#8<S'axwl>daughtcr (1920). 


THORODDSEN 

THOMSON, SIR JOSEPH JOHN (1856- ), British physicist, 

was born near Manchester Dec. i8 1856 and was educated at 
Owens College, Manchester, and subsequently at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where in 1880 he graduated as second wrangler. In 
the same year he was elected a fellow of Trinity College, and 
became second Smithes prizeman. In 1883 he was appointed 
lecturer in Trinity College, and in the following year Cavendish 
professor of experimental physics in the university of Cambridge, 
a position he occupied until his resignation in 1918. He developed 
a great research laboratory of experimental physics, attracting 
numerous workers from many countries and colonies; advances 
were made in the investigation of the conduction of electricity 
through gases, in the determination of the charge and mass of the 
electron and in the development of analysis by means of positive 
rays. He was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1884, be- 
came president of the Cambridge Philosophical Society in 1894, 
president of Section A of the British Association in 1896, and 
president of the Royal Society in 191$. In 1905 he held the 
professorship of physics in the Royal Institution, London, in 
addition to his Cambridge professorship. He was knighted in 
1908 and awarded the O.M. in 1912. He was the recipient of 
many British and foreign awards and honours, amongst these 
being the Royal and Hughes medals of the Royal Society in 1894 
and 1902 respectively, the Hodgkins medal of the Smithsonian 
Institute of Washington in 1902, the Nobel Prize for physics in 
1906, enrolment as honorary graduate of many universities, 
and as honorary fellow of numerous American and continental 
scientific academics. During the World War he presided over 
several research committees and he assisted various Govern- 
ment departments in an advisory capacity. In 1918 he was 
appointed master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and in the 
following year was elected to a newly established professorship 
of physics in the Cavendish Laboratory, where he continued to 
prosecute his researches. In addition to a large number of 
publications in the Proceedings of the Royal Society and the 
Philftsophical Magazine, he has published A Treatise on the 
MeHon of Vortex Rings (1884); The Application of Dynamics to 
Physics and Chemistry (1886); Recent Researches in Electricity 
attd Magnetism (1892); Elements of the Mathematical Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism (1895, sth cd. 1921); The Discharge 
of Electricity through Gases (1897); Conduction of Electricity 
through Gases (1903); and, with Prof. Poynting, a number of 
text-books upon physics. 

THORNE, WILL (1857-* ), British Labour politician, was 

born at Birmingham Oct. 8 1857. He started work at the age 
of seven in a ropeworks, attending the wheel of a rope-spinner 
for ten hours a day, and on Saturday afternoons and Sunday 
mornings toiled in a barber’s shop. He afterwards became a gas- 
worker, and in 1889 he helped to found the National Union of 
Gas Workers and General Labourers, becoming its general 
secretary. This union (under the title of the National Union of 
General Workers) had in 1921 a membership of over 600,000. 
He became a member of the parliamentary committee of the 
Trades Union Congress in 1894. He was chairman of the Con- 
gress in 1912. In 1900 he contested West Ham unsuccessfully 
in the Labour interest, but in igo6 was elected to Parliament 
and came to the front as an active and energetic member of his 
party. At the general election of 1918 he was returned with a 
majority of 11,505. From 1890 he was a member of the West 
Ham town council, being elected mayor in 1917. He had been a 
member of the Social Democratic Federation since 1883. 

THORNYCROFT, SIR WILLIAM HAMO (1850- ), English 

sculptor {see 26.881), was knighted in 1917. His more recent 
works include the King Edward memorial at Karachi (1915) 
and “ The Kiss (1916), now at the Tate Gallery. 

TH6R0DDSEN, THORVALDR (185 s- ) , Icelandic gcogrs plu r 
was born on the isl of Flatcy, in Breidifjordr, Iceland, June 6 
1855, Thdroddsen (see 26.881), the poet and 

novelist. His father’s death in 1868 left the family in poor 
circumstances, but the boy went to school at Reykjavik and in 
1875 to the university of Copenhagen, where he studied natural 
science and geography. In 1876 he was sent to Iceland by the 
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Danish Government with Prof. Johnstrup to investigate the 
causes of the eruption which had occurred the previous year at 
Askja in Dyngjufjdll, and this proved the beginning of a long 
series of Icelandic explorations. In 1880 he was appointed master 
at the school of Mbdruvellir in northern Iceland, and in 1882, 
1883 and 1884 made extensive explorations in the interior. 
From 1884-6 he travelled in England and on the Continent, and 
in r886 was appointed master of the school at Reykjavik. Until 
1898 he made a journey of exploration nearly every year, the 
later expeditions being undertaken from Copenhagen, where he 
settled in 1895. Reports on his work appeared from time to time 
in the Danish Geografisk Tidskrift, but he also produced various 
important works, including Oversigt over de islandske Vulkaners 
Historic (1882); Vulcane im norddsUichen Island (1891) and 
Landfraedissaga Islands (1892), a monumental work for which 
he collected material from the beginning of his career. Thdrodd- 
sen received many honours from universities and learned so- 
cieties, and was awarded the gold medal of the Swedish and 
the La Roquette medal of the Paris Geographical Society. 

THURINGIA {see 26.901), a Territory and Free State of the 
German Reich. Pop. 1,508,025. Area 11,763 sq. kilometres. 

On April 30 1920 the union of the Territories Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach, Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Gotha, Reuss, 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt and Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, in one 
Territory ** Thuringia,” was recognized by a law of the German 
Reich, on the basis of article 18, section 2, of the Constitution of 
the Reich. The consequence was thereby drawn from the aboli- 
tion of the dynasties, whose policy of dynastic interests had in 
former centuries caused the disintegration of central Germany 
into small states. The removal of these dynasties had been effect- 
ed in the Thuringian States, as in the Empire in Nov. 1918, by 
the method of revolution. A noteworthy exception was Schwarz- 
burg-RudoLstadt, where the republic was established by a law 
enacted conjointly by the sovereign (the Prince of Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt) and the Diet. 

The unification of the Thuringian States in one single State 
was preceded by the union of the two principalities of Reuss into 
one democratic State of Reuss. On the other hand the personal 
union of the two States of Coburg and Gotha was dissolved, 
and each of them went its own way. In all the States of Thu- 
ringia elections were instituted after the revolution by the revo- 
lutionary Governments for Constituent Assemblies to vote new 
constitutions. Only in Gotha was the meeting of the new State 
Assembly delayed. The Council of Workmen and Soldiers in 
that Territory was subject to Communist influence and en- 
deavoured to establish a Councils (Soviet) Republic. Gotha had 
to be occupied in Feb. 1919 by detachments of the Reickswekr 
(regular army of the Reich). The workmen replied by a general 
strike which lasted more than a month. When the Assembly met, 
the Government of Gotha, which was composed of Independent 
Socialists, submitted the draft of a constitution which attempted 
to maintain the system of Councils (Soviets). The work of 
framing constitutions in all the Thuringian States had mean- 
while been anticipated by the movement for forming a unified 
single State of Thuringia. 

Steps in the direction of a union had been taken in some of the 
States of Thuringia before the revolution, but it was only by 
the revolution that the path was cleared. All the Thuringian 
States, with the exception of Saxe-Meiningen and Saxe-Coburg, 
concluded a treaty of community ” {Gemeinschaftsvertrag) in 
order to prepare for their amalgamation. They formed a kind 
of federated state with an organ of legislation, the Volksrat 
(Council of the People), and an organ of administration, the 
Staatsrat (State Council). Saxe-Meiningen subsequently joined 
this Community of States; in Saxe-Coburg a great majority of 
the citizens decided on Nov. 30 1919 for union with Bavaria, 
which was ratified by a law of the Reich on April 30 1920, on 
the basis of article 20 of the Constitution. 

The Volksrat of Thuringia passed a law on Jan. 28 1920, by 
which it assumed the right to include within its competence the 
enactment of a constitution for the State of Thuringia. Never- 
theless, there was to be reserved for the first Diet {Landtag) Qf 
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the new State, which was to be elected on the basis of this con- 
stitution, the right of making alterations in the constitution 
within a period of three months by ordinary legislation. On 
May 12 1920 the provisional constitution voted by the Volksrat 
(Council of the People) was promulgated. On March ii 1921 
the newly elected Diet {Landtag) ratified this provisional con- 
stitution with certain amendments. The birth of the new State 
dates from May 1 1920, the day on which its establishment was 
voted by a law of the Reich. While the Thuringian Community 
of States {see above) was organized on the lines of a confederation, 
what was in contemplation is a single, unified State. For the 
period of transition, however, the separate Thuringian States 
continued to exist as communities or territorial regions {Gebiete ) ; 
their former constitutions remained in force as regional regulations 
{Gebietssatzungen) , If any disputes should ari.se between the 
Territory of Thuringia and the former Thuringian States, the 
Court of Jurisdiction for State affairs {Slants gerichtshof) was to 
decide them; for the settlement of financitil differences a court 
of arbitration, half of whose members were to be elected by the 
Thuringian Diet and half by the popular representative as- 
semblies of the former States concerned, was to be set up. 

In accordance with the Constitution of the Reich, Thuringia 
is a republic with parliamentary government. The Diet, as in 
the other Territories, consists of a single Chamber elected on a 
.system of proportional representation. It can be dissolved by a 
popular vote ( Volksentscheid) . The peculiarity of the Thuringian 
Constitution is that the committees of the Diet may call in 
experts to supplement their membership. The executive power 
is in the hands of the Ministry, which is formed on the principle of 
equal colleagues {Kollegialpr inzip) and consists partly of mem- 
bers who hold office and partly of members who hold no office 
and who are designated State Councillors {Staatsrdte) , The mem- 
bers of the Ministry are appointed by the Diet. The president 
of the Ministry is chosen by the Ministry and is merely its 
chairman. The Thuringian constitution does not provide for 
any President of the State. The legislative prerogatives of the 
Diet are limited, as in the other German Territories, by the 
right of the people themselves to vote laws; the people can be 
invited to give their vote (referendum) upon a law which has 
already been passed and may likewise by their own initiative 
cause the expression, in a vote, of their will {Volksbegehren). 

(W. v. B.) 

THURSTON, ERNEST TEMPLE (1879- ), English noveUst, 

was born at Halesworth, Suffolk, Sept. 23 1879. At the age of 16 
he published two volumes of verse. Two years later he published 
his first novel, The Apple of Eden {iSgy^ republished 1905), fol- 
lowed by Traffic (1906) ; The Evolution of Katherine (1907) ; The 
Realist (1907) ; and two widely differing but very successful novels, 
Sally Bishop (1908) and the City of Beautiful Nonsense (1909). 
His later work includes, on the realistic side, The Antagonists 
{ig 12) and Richard Furlong (1913); and on the sentimental side 
The Greatest Wishinthe World (1910) ; The Garden of Resurrection 
(1911); Enchantment (1917) and The World of Wonderful Reality 
(1920). He dramatized his wife’s novel, John ChUcotCf M.P. 
and one or two of his own, and wrote also, as original plays, 
Driven and The Cost (1914), and 'The Wandering Jew (1920). 

His wife, Katherine Cecil Thurston (d. 1911), was born at 
Cork, the daughter of Mr. Paul Madden. She married Mr. 
Thurston in 1901, but in 1910 her marriage was dissolved on her 
own petition. She was well known as a writer of novels, notably 
The Circle (1903) ; John Chilcote, M. P. (1904) ; The Gambler (1906) 
and The Fly on the Wheel (1908). The second of these, a study 
of dual personality, created a considerable stir, both as a novel 
and as a play. She died at Cork Sept. 6 1911. 

TIBET {see 26.916). — In Feb. 1910, at the approach of a small 
Chinese force, which had invaded Tibet under Gen. Chun Ling 
from Szcchuen, the Dalai Lama fled to India and was deposed 
by imperial decree. In exile at Darjeeling, he appealed for 
British intervention at Peking, but the British Government de- 
clined to dispute the authority of the de facto Government in 
Tibet. At the same time, H.M. Government took occasion to 
draw the attention of the Government at Peking to the necessity 
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for strict adherence to the terms of the treaty concluded in April 
i(>o6, and particularly to the inviolability of the frontiers of 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, The last two years of the Manchu 
dynasty witnessed the restoration of China’s effective suzer- 
ainty in Tibet from the border marshes to Lhasa, a result chiefly 
due to the energetic and capable administration directed by 
Chao Erh-fcng, viceroy of Szechuen. 

But the province of Szechuen was among the first to be reduced 
to anarchy by the upheaval of the revolution of 1911, and after 
the assassination of Chao Erh-fcng, the authority of China as 
suzerain power in Tibet was speedily challenged and overthrown. 
When the news of the revolution reached Lhasa, the Chinese 
garrison hastened to throw off its allegiance and following the 
example of the troops in China, indulged in lawlessness and 
looting at the expense of the civil population. The latter, led 
by the ever-restlcss lamas, took up arms against the invaders and 
the Chinese garrison found itself cut off from its base and be- 
sieged. Desultory fighting continued until the return of the Dalai 
Lama from India; peace was then (Aug. 1912) locally concluded, 
under an agreement by which all Chinese troops (with the ex- 
cefition of the Chinese resident’s body guard) evacuated the 
country, departing via India after depositing their arms at 
Lhasa. By this time China’s garrisons had been expelled and 
her authority overthrown in eastern Tibet by the semi-inde- 
pendent chieftains of that region. The Government of the 
republic at Peking, desiring to recover the prestige thus lost, 
authorized the despatch of a punitive expedition, consisting of 
forces raised by the military governors of Szechuen and YUnnan. 
The expedition started from Chengtu in July 191 2 ; it had reached 
and captured Batang in Aug., when, as the result of representa- 
tions made by Great Britain at Peking (Aug. 19), its advance was 
stopped and the project subsequently abandoned. 

The British Government, in requesting China to abstain from 
these military operations in Tibet, took the ground that such 
action constituted a violation of the treaty of 1906. While 
China’s suzerainty was not disputed, the Government could not 
consent to the forcible assertion of full sovereignty over a State 
which had established independent treaty relations with Great 
Britain. The Chinese Government was therefore invited to 
negotiate a new tripartite agreement defining the statas of Tibet. 
To this communication China replied on Dec. 23; meanwhile the 
expedition had been countermanded, but desultory fighting con- 
tinued between Szechuen troops and the Tibetans of the border 
marshes. The Chine.se Government’s reply justified its military 
operations, on the ground that the I'ibctan trade regulations of 
igo6 gave them the right to police the trade marts and protect 
lines of communication. The republic, it declared, had restored 
the Dalai Lama to his former position and titles and had no 
intention of making Tibet a Chinese province, but would scrupu- 
lously re.spect the traditional system of Tibetan Government. 
Reference was made to the Indian Government’s unfriendly 
act in preventing communication between China and Tibet, via 
India, and the hope was expressed that this policy might be 
reconsidered; but the Chinese Government saw no reason for 
negotiating a new treaty. Before the end of the year, the last 
of the Chinese forces had been driven out of Tibet, and on Jan. 
II 1913 the Dalai Lama proclaimed the independence of the 
country by concluding a treaty with the Living Buddha (Ilutu- 
khtu) of Urga (Outer Mongolia). In April, hostilities were re- 
sumed by the military governor of Szechuen; at the same time 
negotiations with the Dalai Lama were opened by President 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, who .sent a delegate to Chamdo to discuss terms 
of peace. In May the British Government renewed its proposal 
for a tripartite conference, which was ultimately accepted. The 
conference opened at Simla on Oct. 13; Great Britain was repre- 
sented by Lt.-Col. Sir A. H. M’Mahon, China by Mr. Ivan Chen, 
and Tibet by her prime minister, Long Chen Shatra. 

China’s position at this conference was generally negative; 
while promising not to convert Tibet into a Chinese province, 
the Peking Government asked that Great Britain should respect 
fibikiii’s position as suzerain and undertake not to annex any 
yUmon of the country. Great Britain proposed the creation of an 


Inner and an Outer Tibet* the former to enjoy autonomy, the 
latter under Chinese control. The Tibetan representative asked 
for complete independence and frontier rectifications. The 
result of the subsequent negotiations, which continued till July 
1914, was a draft treaty, which the Chinese Government declined 
to ratify. It provided for Tibetan autonomy and recognized 
China’s position as suzerain power, while limiting the representa- 
tion of that power to a Resident with a suitable guard at Lhasa. 
It differentiated between the complete autonomy of Inner and 
the semi-autonomy of Outer Tibet. China’s refusal to ratify 
this treaty was not due to any definite objection to its specific 
conditions, but to her unwillingness to accept the geographical 
definition of the frontiers of Outer Tibet, as proposed at Simla. 

After the break-up of the conference, the Chinese Govern- 
ment agreed to the suspension of all hostilities against Tibet 
pending a renewal of negotiations, and for the next three years 
a state of armed vigilance was maintained on the Szechuen 
border. In July 1917, however, a fresh cause of strife occurred 
in the arrest of two Tibetans by Chine.se troops near Chamdo. 
The Kalong Lama’s request for negotiations on the subject was 
refused, and the armistice was broken by the Chinese general 
commanding in the marshes, without reference to Peking. In 
the fighting which ensued, the Tibetans proved victorious; by 
Feb. 1918 the Chinese garrison at Chamdo was surrounded, 
and the whole country to the eastward, as far as the right bank 
of the Yangtse, in the hands of the Tibetans. Chamdo sur- 
rendered in April, and the Chinese propo.sed to negotiate for 
peace. In July an armistice was arranged, at the instance of 
Mr. Teichman, the British vice-consul; this was followed by a 
peace conference at Chamdo, at which it was agreed to suspend 
hostilities for a year, the Tibetans retiring within the boundary 
of Derge and the Chinese to Kansue. In Sept. 1919 the Chinese 
Government at Peking proposed a renewal of the negotiations 
abandoned at Simla in 1914 and gave evidence of its desire to 
put an end to hostilities; on the Tibetan side there were also 
indications of a desire for peace. The situation, however, was 
(and remained) complicated and difficult by reason of the fact 
that the authority of the Peking Government was ignored by 
the usurping provincial satraps of Yiinnan and Szechuen, and 
also because the delimitations of any permanently satisfactory 
"frontier for Outer Tibet presented serious problems, ethnological 
as well as strategic and political. 

S(?e Blue Book on Anglo-Tihetan Relations (1910); Sven Hedin, 
Trans-Ilimalava (1913); ReRiniild Farrer, On the Eaves of the World 
(1917); The China Year Book 09 i 9 )» (J- O. P. H.) 

TIDES {see 26.938). — ^The present century has seen a marked 
increase in the interest taken among foreign .scientists in the 
study of the tides, while in Great Britain the subject again 
received much attention after the close of the World War. 

Observation. — The automatic tirle gauges which are tlisiribulcd 
along the coasts (in (»reat Britain very irregularly and chiefly ac- 
cording to the needs or cajirices of harbour authorities) rcauire 
much more attention than it has been the custom to pay to them. 
The errors in both elevation and time of their elevation-tiinc graphs 
should be determined l)V independent observation at least once a day, 
as such errors very easily attain serious dimensions. 

But the outstanding .scientific need of the present time is for off- 
shore observations. Not only do the great tidal movements of the 
ocean remain practically unobserved, but in the middle of the Irish 
Sea, for example, there is a discrepancy of 40 m. between the co- 
tidcil lines of different authoritative chnrts. 

Off-shore elevations have been recorded by personal soundings 
(at the Dutch lightships, for example) but a number of attempts 
have been made to construct a selt-registering gauge which, when 
placed on the bottom of the sea, will give a continuous pressure-time 
record. F rom such a record it is of course easy to pass to an clcvation- 
time relation. Up to 1921 the gauj^e which appeared to have met 
with most success was that of M. Fav6, of the French Marine, and 
even this had not worked in water of depth greater than 200 metres. 

Continuous current observations are required at all depths. 
A knowledge of currents is of immense importance both commer- 
cially and scientifirally, and the effect of currents on mines during 
the World War caustHi much attention to be paid to them by naval 
authorities. Tidal currents are oscillatoiy, but observed currents 
have, as a rule, a residual drift which is of particular importance in 
general oceanographical or fishery research. 

Surface currents have been measured by floating logs (as for most 
of the data published by the British Admiralty) but series of ob« 
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servations at frequent intervals, especially of currents below the 
surface, are usually made by current meters. One of the commonest 
of these — the Ekman meter — registers the mean speed and direc- 
tion of the current during the interval of time it is in operation, the 
former by a small propeller actuating a revolution counting af)pa* 
ratus «ind the latter by a vane attached to an apparatus dropping 
shot into sectorial boxes on a compass card. It has thus to lie 
hauled up to the surface for each reading. Continuous reconling 
instruments arc much needed and though some have been in vented 
they do not appear to have been much usetl. Owing chiefly to the 
trouble of keeping a meter fixed relatively to the bottom, the accu- 
rate measurement of currents is a matter of great <lifficulty. Other 
data for residual currents or drifts are given by observations of 
weighted bottles or other forms of floating bodies, or by instru- 
ments so contrived as to float near the sea bottom. 

General Distribution of^ Off-shore Tides , — Much attention is now 
paid to the amphidromic points,” at which there is no rise and fall 
of the water and out from which the co-tidal lines radiate. Harris* 
charts of co-tidal lines contain a numlier of these points and so 
does the new chart of R. Sterneck (Sitzb, d, Akad. Wissensch,t Wien, 
129, 1920), which is based on all available data. 

All recent charts of co-tidal lines for the North Sea agree in placing 
an amphidromic point in the southern region, and one of the serv- 
ices of the Fav6 gauge has been to give fresh observational veri- 
fication of its existence (Comptes Rendus, 151, p. 803, 1910). 

Dynamical Theory of the Tides . — As regards the tidal dynamics 
of completely defined bodies of water, the only basins which had 
yielded to mathematical treatment up to 1914 were those of a flat 
circular sea, the depth of which was a function only of the distance 
from the centre, anti an oceiin covering the whole globe with the 
depth a function only of the latitude. The details fur zonal basins of 
uniform depth have since been worked out by G, R. Goldsbrough 
(Proc. London Math. Soc.^ 14, 1914; 15, 1915). 

Two attempts have been made, however, to bring some of the 
latest results of pure mathematics to bear on the general problem. 
In 1910 Poincar6 publisheti his transformation of the dynaniit:al 
cauations from the differential to the integral form {Lemons de 
Mecanique Celeste, t. 3). The theory of integral eciuations has grown 
up almost entirely since 1900; its results are perfectly general and 
are stated explicitly in terms of direct operations. But in the aise of 
tidal problems the arithmetical labour necessary to carry out these 
operations is so prodigious as to prove quite prohibitive even for the 
reproduction of known solutions; nevertheless, the theory is valu- 
able for the establishment of existences. 

Utilizing these existence-theorems J. Proudman {Proc. Lofidon 
Math. Soc., 18, 1917) has been able to specify the tidal state of an 
ocean by mecins of an infinite number of coordinates of the Lagran- 
gian type, and then to transform the differential equations into an 
infinite set of linear algebraic equations. This has afforded a real 
prOvSpcct that the number of geometrically simple basins for which 
the tidal dynamics is completely known, may be increased. 

The explanation, on dynamical iirinciples, of the observed fea- 
tures of tides in small seas has been ctinsiderably advanced, chiefly 
by A. Defant and R. Sterneck. See Denkschr. d. Akcul. Wissensch., 
Wien, 96 (1919). Sitzungsberichte, 123 (1914), 124 (1915), 129 (1902). 
The method of treatment only applies to elongated IhkHcs of water 
and applications have been made to the Red Sca^ the Persian Gulf, 
the English Channel, the Irish Sea and the Adriatic Sea. The motion 
is assumed to consist of a longitudinal oscillation sustained chiefly 
by the tides oulsitle, with a transverse surface gradient sustained 
by the longitudinal current through the earth’s rotation. 

Other parts of the dynamical theory which have undergone 
development are those relating to slowly rotating seas and oceans, 
limiting forms of long period tides and the diffraction of titlal wav^cs. 
See Rayleigh, Proc. Roy. Soc. (A) 82 (1909); J. Proudman, Proc. 
London Math. Soc., 12 (1913), 13 (1913), 14 (1914). lu this con- 
nexion it may be mentioned that there is an erroneous statement in 
26.957 §34, to the effect that the existence in the ocean of continen- 
tal barriers would have the same effect as that attributed by Lapjace 
to friction. In the actual oceans limiting forms of long period tides 
are possible which do not take the ” equilibrium ” values. 

Harmonic Analysis . — From 1883 up to the present time the stand- 
ard harmonic development of the generating potential has liecn that 
of G. H. Darwin. recently A. T. Doodsou has made a new 

development, working to a much Higher order of approximation than 
Darwin, and has found thiit there is a very large number of other 
constituents which, while certainly being smaller than those of 
Darwin, are not very much smaller, and in their aggregate may be 
important. In other words, the convergence of the scries of con- 
stituents is not so rapid as has lieen assumed. 

A corresi loading state of affairs exists with regard to over tides 
and compound tides. For certain British stations A. T. Doodson, 
being lea by dynamical principles, has found it possible to obtain a 
practically complete representation of the quarter diurnal tales, but 
it involves many more harmonic constituents than have ever been 
sought for by the customary methods. This representation is sus- 
ceptible of very simple algebraic statement and numerical applica- 
tion but cannot be used on the existing predicting machines. 

The present state of analysis is not satisfactory. The harmonic 
constants do not represent completely the records analysed: for 


certain British stations the discrepancy may have a quarter-diurnal 
range of one foot and a semidiurnal range 01 one foot. 

J. Proudman Assoc. Report, 1920, p. 3^*3) has given an 

account of British work on harmonic analysis with a bibliography 
and lists of analyses made. 

Tide Tables cannot be regarded as satisfactory even for such prac- 
tical purposes as docking large vessels or nav^ating over shallows, 
while for a hopelul study of meteorological effects they arc almost 
iiseles.s. The main deficiency appears to l>e one of analysis of records; 
for others, see A, T. Doodson, Brit. A v.svic. Report, 1920, p. ^21. 

When the astronomical tides can be predicted with ifie same 
degree of accuracy as the n^sultant tides can be observed, there 
atipcars to lie 110 reason why short date predictions of mt;teorological 
tides — obviously of great importance — should not be attempted. 

Atmospheric Pressure ami Wind. — The efftKHs of meteorological 
influences on the tides have been much studied, especially by the 
Scandinavians. As regards the relative im]jortance of atmospheric 
pressure and wind, a general conclusion appears to be that at a 
station in the immediate neighliourhood of a wide expanse of deejp 
ocean, the direct pressjjre effect predominates, whereas at a .station 
in a landlocked and shallow sea, the wind effect iiredominates. The 
detailed study of these effcct.s is rcnderc(l very dilficult by the un- 
certainties in the predictions of astronomical tides, and most inves- 
tigations have dealt with mean effects over long intervals of time. 
There is much literature on the subject: sec for example D. la f our, 
Danske Meteor ologiske Instil ut, Meddelelser, i (1913), 4 (1917) ; R. 
Witting, Fennia 39, 5 (Helsingfors 1918). The 1917 memoir of la 
Coiir is a detailed study of the effects of a storm. 

Friction.~^\{ tidal motion were everywhere non-turbulent then 
the amount of friction in the oceans would be quite insufficient to 
account for the outstanding iliscrepancy between theory and obser- 
vation in the motion of the moon. See R. O. Street, Proc. Roy. Soc. 
(A) 93 (1917). But the motion associated with large tides in shallow 
seas is imdoiibtedly turbulent and though this has long been rec- 
ognized it is only recently that numerical estimates of its amount 
have been made. See (i. I. Taylor, Phil. Trans. (A), 220 (1920). 
H. Jeffreys, ibid 221 (1920), concludes that the total amount of 
friction is just about sufficient to account for the discrepancy men- 
tioned. He tak(?s the chief contributing areas to be Bering Sea, the 
Yellow Sea, Malacca Strait and the American N.W. Passage. 

History and Bibliography . — ^'Fp the list of oiitstancling names in 
the history of the theory of the tides should be added those of G. H. 
Darwin and H. Lamb. The chief contributions of the former were 
his elaboration of the methods of harmonic analysis and his far- 
reaching cosinogonical deductions as to the consequences of tidal 
friction. The chief contribution of the latter is in connexion wdth 
steady motions and the discrimination of free oscillations^ in the 
general dynamical theory. Additions to the list of books on tides are 
K. A. Harris, Manual of Tides v. (1907); H. Poincar6, Logons de 
Mtkanique Celeste, t. 3 (1910) and O. Kriimmcl, Handbuch der Ozeano* 
graphic, B.2, C.3 (i9u). (J.V.*) 

TIENTSIN) China (see 26.963). — After the Chinese revolution 
of 1911 the political and social importance of Tientsin consider- 
ably increased, inasmuch as it became an unofficial place of 
residence, and often of refuge, for high Chinese officials in times 
of trouble, and a neutral ground convenient for the conferences 
of the northern military governors. The number of Chinese 
residents in the Foreign Concessions steadily increased after 
1912 and building operations continued unabated. 'I'he World 
War naturally led to a greatly increased demand in most branches 
of the port's export trade, so that, in spile of floods, famines and 
brigandage, business was very prosperous after iqxS- Local 
industrial enterprise was stimulated by the curtailment of 
imports from Europe and a lack of shipping facilities. In tqiq 
it received a fresh impetus from the boycott of Japanese goods, 
with the result that many new factories were established for the 
manufacture of goods heretofore imported. 

The city produces cotton yarn in steadily increasing quantities, 
seed and groundnut oils, canvas, leather, soap, candles and numerous 
articles for domestic consumption; its chief exports during the war 
were furs and skins, wool, bristles, strawbraid, carpels and prepared 
eggs. The value of the export trade in 1919 was 71 million taels, 
as against 51 millions in 1918, and 42 millions in 1917. Tientsin’s 
prosperous growth was indicated liy the opening of four new Chinese 
banks in 1919. The coal trade, from the Kailan Mines in Chihli 
and the Peking Syndicates in Honan, has greatly increased since the 
adoption of the system of Anglo-Chinese cooperative working. 

In Sept. 1917 the Foreign Concessions and the trade of the port 
suffered severely from floods, which burst the banks of the Grand 
Canal and inundated all the plain surrounding the city. Before 
normal conditioOvS could lie restored in the British, French and Japa- 
nese Concessions, the municipal councils were compelled to surround 
them with dikes and pump out the water. This flood also produced 
a shoaling of the river bar at Taku, with results seriously prejudicial 
to the trade of the port. With a view to preventive and remedial 
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measures, a Joint Commission for the improvement of waterways 
in C'hihli was formed in 1918, upon the recommendation of the 
Haiho Conservancy Board, under the presidency of Hsiung Hsi-ling, 
with the assistance of European engineers and experts; in addition 
to the local work of river conservancy, this Board is charged to 
report on ways and means for restoring the navigability of the Grand 
Canal between Tientsin and the Yellow river, which has been for 
many yeiirs impracticable at certain seasons. 

The foreign garrisons (American, British, French, German, 
Japanese and Russian) stationed at and around Tientsin under the 
terms of the Peace Protocol of 1901, for the protection of railway 
communication between Peking and the sea, were considerably 
increased after the outbreak of the revolution in 1911. At the end of 
1913 their combined forces at Tientsin amounted to 6,000 men; but 
in the autumn of 1914 most of those belonging to the belligerent 
Powers were withdrawn. In March 1917 the Chinese Government 
took over charge of the German Concession ; on Aug. 14 the Austrians 
were similarly dispossessed. Since then, both Concessions have been 
administered, in accordance with preexisting municipal regulations, 
by the Chinese authorities. (J. O, P. B.) 

TILAK, BAL OANGADHAR (i856“i92o), Indian nationalist 
leader and orientalist, was born July 23 1856, at Ratnagiri, 
where his father, a Chitpavan Brahman, was an educational 
officer. At the Deccan College, Poona, he graduated in arts with 
honours in 1876, and took the LL.B. degree in 1879. In the 
following year he took the lead in providing secondary and higher 
education in Poona under Indian direction by founding an 
English school and the famous Fergusson College, Tilak con- 
ducted law classes till 1890, by which time he had become the 
sole proprietor as well as the editor of the two weekly papers, the 
MahraUa (in English) and the Kesari (“ Lion in Mahratti) 
which he and his friends had founded in 1880. These were the 
chief printed media of his anti-Government propaganda; but he 
took every advantage of public activities, such as membership 
of the local municipality and the organizing of Shivaji and Gan- 
pati celebrations, to work upon the prejudices and passions both 
of the masses and of the educated minority. Identifying himself 
with Brahmanical orthodoxy he bitterly opposed social reforms. 
His violent condemnation in 1897 of the plague prevention 
regulations was followed by the assassination of the local plague 
commissioner (Mr. Rand) and a young British officer driving with 
him at the time. Convicted of sedition, he was sentenced to 18 
months* rigorous imprisonment, but he was released within a year 
under pledges of good behaviour. In prison he pursued the 
Vedic studies which had already given him a place in oriental 
scholarship. His elaborate paper on “ The Orion, or Researches 
into the Antiquity of the Vedas,** read at the International 
Congress of Orientalists, London 1892 (published at Poona, 
1893), was followed in 1903 by his “ Arctic Home in the Vedas *’ 
— expounding a theory of extremely remote Aryan origins which 
has failed to secure the acceptance of other scholars. Tilak was 
twice elected to the Bombay Legislature for triennial terms. 
Again indicted for sedition in June 1908, he was sentenced by a 
Parsi judge (Mr. Justice Davar) to six years* transportation, 
afterwards commuted on account of age and health to simple 
imprisonment at Mandalay, On release in 1914 he actively 
promoted the home-rule campaign, and at last succeeded, after 
the death in 19x5 of G. K. Gokhale, in his prolonged struggle 
to secure for his party control of the Indian National Congress. 
A libel suit he instituted in London against Sir Valentine Chirol 
for statements made in Indian Unrest (1910) ended in a verdict 
for the defendant with costs (Feb. 21 1919)* On returning to 
India he refrained from definite association with the non-co- 
operation cult. His death in Bombay, Aug. i 1920, was followed 
by demonstrations of mourning throughout India, showing his 
remarkable hold on the popular mind. 

Tilak’s formative part in the cult of Indian unrest is shown in the 
Report of the Rowlatt Sedition Committee, 1918. His seeches are 
collectetl with an appreciation by Aurobinda Ghose in Lokamanaya 
B. G. Tilak, Madras, and edition, 1920, (F. H. Bk.) 

TILLETT, BENJAMIN (i860- ), British Labour politician, 

was born at Bristol, Sept, ix i860. He started work in a brick- 
yard at eight years and was a ** Risley ’* boy for two years. At 
12 years he served for six months on a fishing smack, was after- 
wards apprenticed to a bootmaker and then joined the Royal 
Navy. He was invalided out of the navy and made several 
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voyages in merchant ships. He then settled at the London 
Docks, and organized the Dockers* Union of which he became 
general secretary in June 1887, taking a prominent part in the 
dock strike of 1889. He was subsequently one of the pioneer 
organizers of the General Federation of Trades, National Trans- 
port Workers* Federation, National Federation of General 
Workers, International Transport Federation, and the Labour 
party. For many years he was an alderman on the L.C.C. 
After standing for Parliament unsuccessfully four times, he was 
elected in 1917 as Labour member for N. Salford. In 1910 he 
published A Brief History of the Dockers' Union, commemorating 
the 1889 dockers* strike, and in 1911 A History of the London 
Transport Workers* Strike, 

TIME (see 26.983). — The progress of wireless telegraphy has 
greatly simplified accurate determination of Greenwich time 
and consequently of longitude. 

Determination of Time. — ^The chief difficulty in determinine local 
time from observations of the altitudes of celestial objects is that of 
getting a satisfactory horizon. In the case of airships the view of the 
horizon is much interfered with by cloud, and the dip of the horizon 
is a more imix)rtant and uncertain factor than in ordina^ naviga- 
tion at sea. When the airship R34 crossed the Atlantic in 1^10 
observations were made from a ** cloud horizon ” the height of which 
could not be known with accuracy. During the World War several 
sextants were designed in which the use of a pendulum or level 
enables the altitude of <jelestial objects to be determined without 
reference to the horizon, out they have not come into general use. 

For the determination of Greenwich time at sea astronomical 
methods have been practiciilly abandoned, and extreme accuracy in 
chronometers is no longer necessary. Signals are sent out daily at 
^ecific instants of Greenwich mean time from such stations as the 
Eiffel Tower, Lyons, Nauen, Annapolis^ Darien, Honolulu and Cape 
Town, and it should be possible to pick up one or more of these 
signals at any point on the earth’s surface. The time shown by a 
enronometer can. therefore, be checked by wireless at least once a 
day, and since the astronomical observations made by a navigator 
for ascertaining local time are accurate only to l' of arc, corre- 
sponding to 4 sec. of time, a chronometer which can be relied on to 
within 4 sec. a day is sufficient. This is far within the limit of 
modern chronometers. 

A new method of determining positions on the earth’s surface, 
independently of time altogether^ has recently become possible, 
although it is still far short of attaining the desired degree of accu- 
racy. The direction of a wireless transmitting station can now be 
determined by the receiving station to within about 3®, and if the 
directions of two transmitting stations are known the j)osition of the 
receiver can be found. Accuracy is of course greatest where the two 
transmitting stations subtend a wide angle, and the best results are 
obtained when the wireless waves can be sent out from the point, 
the position of which is to be determined and the directions found 
by two land stations. The method promises to be of great service in 
aerial navigation, and for ships near the coast in foggy weather. In 
the beginning of 1921 nine wireless direction stations in the British 
Isles, sixteen in France, four in Germany and one in Italy were 
available for navigational purposes. 

The position of buoys in the North Sea has been determined by the 
time required by sound to reach special receiving apparatus at fixed 
points on the coast. This method was introduced soon after the 
Armistice in Nov. 1918, but its application is limited to distances of 
100 or at most 200 miles. 

Accurate Determinations of Time and Longitude. — The precision 
of time observations has been greatly increased by the use of the 
self-registering micrometer in observing transits. With this microm- 
eter the personality of different observers is reduced to o?oi to o?02, 
so that the exchange of observers for longitude determinations is 
only necessary in work of the very highest accuracy. The sending 
ana receiving of rhythmic wireless time signals has reached such a 
degree of accuracy that the clocks at distant stations can be com- 
pared to 6*01 or less. It should therefore be a simple matter to 
make accurate longitude determinations. The value of the new 
methods was fully established in the determination of the difference 
of longitude between Paris and Washington in 1913-4, when the 

result obtained was s'* ?003. 

Standard Time. — The use of a system of zones of standard time 
has been considerably extended. . . , , , « . 

Greenwich time is now (1921) adopted in the British Isles, Spam, 
Portugal, Belgium, France and the Faroe Islands. Mid-European 
time (I h. fast on Greenwich) is used in Germany, Denmark, Italy, 
Switzerland. Norway, Sweden, Austria and the western parts of the 
Balkan peninsula ; and E. European time (2 h. fast on Greenwich) in 
the eastern parts of the Balkan peninsula, including Greece. Time in 
Iceland is l h. slow on Greenwich. Russia still adheres to Pulkovo 
(Pulkowa) time, 2 h. I min. fast on Greenwich. Divisions of less 
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than an hour are used in several British colonies. Standard time in 
the E. African Protectorate is 2 h. 30 min., in India 5 h. 30 min., in 
Indo-China 6 h. 30 min,, in S. Australia 9 h. 30 min., in New Zealand 
1 1 h. 30 min. fast ; in British Guiana 3 h. 45 min., the Sandwich Is. 10 
h. 30 min., Samoa 1 1 h. 30 min. slow. In all other countries adopting 
standard time the most suitable whole hour is empl^e<l. The 
standard zones in Brazil are from 2 to 5 h. slow on Greenwich. 
Uruguay, the Argentine Republic and Siam adopted standard time 
in 1920. 

In the United States in 1918 to the four zones already established 
(1883) was added a fifth for Alaska alone. Standard time for this 
zone is based on 150® W. longitude. Standard time in the four other 
zones is based, as from the beginning, on the 75th, 90th, 105th, and 
1 20th meridians. The marking of the limits of the various zones lies 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and they may be 
changed at its discretion. The first four zones differ from each other 
1 h. in standard time; the fifth differs from the fourth by 2 hours. 
The first zone is 5 h. slow on Greenwich. 

Until recently no definite^ time system was employed at sea, each 
ship adopting the local time corre8iX)nding to it.s position at a 
certain instant, usually noon. In 1919 a system of hour zones similar 
to that used on land, previously adopted in the PVench and Italian 
navies, ciiinc into official use in the British navy, a change which will 
greatly facilitate the in^icrpretation of entries in ships’ logs. The 
zone description " of each zone is denoted by a positive or negative 
number equal to the number of hours slow or last on Greenwich. 

The central zone or Zone O lies between long. 7i® E. and long. 
7J®W.: the zones to E. of this arc numbered —1, — 2 . . .—12, 
and those to W. -f-i, +2. . . + 12. Zone 12 is divided cen- 
trally by the i8oth meridian (the date line) and the + or ~ prefixes 
are used in its two halves. Near land the boundaries between the 
zones are modified so as to agree with the time U8e(l ashore. 

Civil and Astronomical Times. — -The civil day reckoned from mean 
midnight, instead of the astronomical day reckoned from mean noon, 
is to oe adopted in the Nautical Almanac in 1925, and a similar 
change has been decided on for the Connaissance de Temps and the 
American Ephemeris. The same course will probably be followed by 
astronomers, but some confusion may arise if the old expression 
“ Greenwich Mean Time ” is employetf in a new sense. 

TINAYRE. [MARGUERITE SUZANNE] MARCELLE (1872- 
), French novelist, was born at Tulle, Correze, in 1872. 
She was educated at Bordeaux and Paris, and in 1889 married 
the painter Julien Tinayre. Her earliest novel was Avant V 
Amour (1897); but the one by which she is best known is La 
Maison du PichS (1902). Her later works include La Rebelle 
(1905)1 Consolatrice (1907); Madeleine au Miroir (1912); 
UOmhre de T Amour (1910); La Douceur de Vivre (1911); and 
Le Dipart; Adut, igi4 (1915). She also published in 1910 a book 
of travels. Notes Pune Voyageuse en Turquie, 

TIRE {see 26.1006). — The modern motor vehicle {see Motor 
Vehicles) would not be possible without some cushioning or 
shock-absorbing medium at the periphery of its wheels. India 
rubber, properly fashioned and fabricated with metals and fab- 
rics into tires, plays an essential part in providing this necessary 
cushion. Structurally, tires are divided into two main classes: 
solid rubber and pneumatic. The cushioning properties of solid 



tires are due to the elasticity of the rubber and the design of the 
tread, while in the pneumatic type compressed air is the cushion- 
ing medium; the rubber tire in this case serving as a flexible, 
yielding container for the compressed air. In both classes the 


various types arc made in a progression of sizes, varying in out- 
side diameter to give the proper road clearance, and in width 
to accommodate properly the weight the tires have to support. 

History from igio to 1921.— This period opened with the 
motor vehicle industry served by clincher or beaded edge pneu- 
matic tires (fig. i) of square woven fabric not larger than 5I in. 
in section, suitable for use on passenger cars only, and giving 
3,000 to 4,000 m. service. The trend of lire development had only 
recently settled on this clincher type as the most logical of the 
many inventions, and the shortcomings of the product were 
varied and numerous. Americans, following British design, 
were especially unfortunate in having a great deal of premature 
failure due to ** rim cutting.** This clincher type was also difficult 
to apply to the rims in the larger sizes, and troublesome security 
bolts were neces.sary to keep the tire from creeping around the 
rim. Progress in tire development has been inlhicnced by three 
considerations: first, the method of attachment to the rim; 
second, increase in the durability of the tire; and third, the 
development of new types of tires for new fields of usefulness. 
The principle of the Dunlop-Welch wired-on bicycle tire had 
been tried experimentally in motor vehicle tires by using a bulky 
inextensible wire bead fastened to the wheel rim with “ straight- 
side ** bolted on flanges. This straight-side tire idea first became 
practical for motor vehicle use in 1907 when an American manu- 
facturer offered to the American public in perfected form his 



** detachable ** straight-side rim and tire. Its progress was slow 
because of competitive hindrances, but by igio the detachable 
rim had become so much appreciated that the clincher tire 
manufacturers were obliged to furnish some sort of a detachable 
tire. The result was the ‘‘ quick-detachable ** (Q.D. clincher), 
a tire fitting a detachable clincher rim and having its beads 
shaped like the regular soft bead clincher but with an inexten- 
sible wire bead core like the straight-side tire. During this 
period of development the Q.D. clincher served admirably as 
a transition type. 

The merits of the straight-side (fig. 2), however, gradually 
made it more popular than the Q.D, clincher, with the result that 
the last Q.D. clincher rims were made in 1916. In the meantime 
the European demand continued to be for the clincher type 
exclusively, while except in the Ford sizes, they were discontinued 
in American production. American army vehicles and motor 
vehicles exported on straight-side tires have recently opened a 
market for straight-side in other countries. The year 1921 found 
the situation as follows: bicycles were fitted with single tube 
tires in America and wired-on tires in Europe. 
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Motorcycles were fitted with clincher tires both in America and 
Europe, and aeroplanes with either clinchers (fig, 3) or wired-on 
according to the demand. Passenger cars were fitted with Euro- 
pean Standard clincher tires for European productions. Amer- 



ican small cars took 3j-in. American Standard clincher tires, 
while cars using larger than 3j-in. took American Standard 
straight-side tires. All American “ motor trucks using pneu- 
matics operated on straight-side tires, and for solid tire equip- 
ment took pressed-on, channel base tires (lig. 4). 



of manufacture was very gradual, the general idea being always 
to build a ** balanced ” tire, that is, one in which all parts were 
equally durable. There are practically no formulae or theories on 
tire design (except the rubier compound formulae) of value to 



the tire manufacturer; whatever good qualities any particular 
make of tire embodies arc the result of persistent and constant 
experimentation, combined with the policy of the individual 
company controlling the standard of quality which it desires to 
offer to the public, ff'hc square woven tires of 1920 averaged 
5,000 to 6,000 m. of service. There was one outstanding develop- 
ment during the period TOia-20, namely, the “cord construc- 
tion.” The cord idea was old, having been used in bicycle tires 
in the ’nineties, but the “ square woven tire duck ” appeared to 
be more practical for motor vehicle tires. 

About 1912 electric automobiles in America created a demand 
for “ power saver ” tires to which the tire makers responded by 
offering special casings of cord fabric structure for which excep- 
tional resiliency and lack of internal friction were claimed. Not 
at all durable at first, as they were gradually perfected the 
leaders of the industry became convinced that this was to be the 
quality tire of the future (fig. 6). 



W .* 


Fig. 6. 


European ** lorries ” were fitted with the typical English band 
tire (fig. 5). Progress in details of design, materials, and methods 


Ply separation and fabric breaks in cord tires are effectively 
prevented because the cords, being completely insulated from 
each other, provide a flexibility of the “ carcass ” without chafing, 
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that greatly reduces injury from under-inflation and overloading. 
Development in the two-ply cable cord construction and the 
** multi-ply construction paralleled each other. In 1920 the 
merits of the multi-ply construction had prevailed to such an 
extent that the “ cable cord was no longer made. After the 
World War European tire manufacturers began to duplicate 
American multi-ply cord construction in their millimeter beaded 
edge sizes. The cord tires of 1920 averaged 7,000 to 8,000 m. 
of service. Durability was also materially improved by increasing 
the cross-section size of the tires. In 1920 practically all American 
straight-side cord tires were made 10% over the nominal size. 
Also the tire manufactures gradually succeeded by persistent 
educational work, in getting car manufacturers to fit tires ade- 
quate for the loads to be carried. During this decade a new use 
was developed for pneumatic tires, namely their application to 
motor trucks up to 3.^ tons capacity. The movement made very 
little progress from 1910 to 1915. Dual ” (or twin), square- 
woven fabric tires in passenger car .sizes were first tried. Then 
square woven fabric tires of 8-in. and 9-in. sections w'cre employed 
with results encouraging enough to justify putting a limited 
number on the market. Hy 1916 automobile cord tire construc- 
tion had been mastered sufficiently for trial in the truck sizes. 
Success with 6-in., 7-in. and 8-in. sections immediately demon- 
strated the superiority of the cord construction and was followed 
by regular demand from the public. The 9-in. and lo-in. sections 
were used to some extent but their future was in 1921 uncertain. 
The typical solid tire of igio was the British “ pressed-on 
band tire then in use in Europe and soon to be duplicated in 
America. These tires were fitted to the wheels by simply forcing 
or pressing on with a special press, but in the absence of con- 
veniently located tire presses, some American manufacturers 
adapted the metal base idea to a “ bolted-on ** design (called 

Demountable having bevels on the inside edges of the steel 
band so arranged that hoop-shaped wedges ” could be fitted 
to mount the tire, the whole assembly being bolted in place with 
“ side flanges.’^ Early metal base tires in America failed pre- 
maturely from fracture of the exposed hard rubber at the edge 
of the base band due to rough streets. To remedy this the band 
was made in “ channel ’’ form and the hard rubber protected 
by the side of the channel. In 1913 as an experiment, a ^^channel 
base ” tire made to press directly on the S.A.E. (Society of 
Automotive Engineers) standard wheel without traction plate 
or staples, previously considered necessary, was tried. The 
experiment was successful, and this new type was so much 
simpler and less expensive that it rapidly superseded all other 
types in America. In 1915 wide single solid tires were intro- 
duced in America (8 in., 10 in., 12 in. and 14 in. wide) on the rear 
of heavy trucks ill place of dual or twin tires. In 1920 wide 
singles and duals were almost equal in popularity. 

The growth of pneumatic tire production in the United States 
is shown by the following figures, those for 1913, 1914, 19x5, 
1918 and 1919 being estimates: — 


1913 . 

, 6,588,000 

1917 . 

. 25,845,656 

1914 • 

8,983,000 

1918 

2 1 ,000, 0(X} 

1915 . 

12,840,000 

1919 . 

35,o(x>,ooo 

1916 

■ i 8 . 5 <> 4.957 

1920 

32,400,000 


Structure, Materials and Manufacturinz . — Solid tire structure is 
clearly shown in figs. ^ and 5. The tire maker’s j^roblem is to attach 
the tread rubber, which must be of highest cjuality, to the wheel. 
This necessitates a steel foundation band, a thin layer of hard rubber 
specially compounded to adhere to the steel, to which the tread rub- 
ber will also adhere. No practical way of making the tread rubber 
adhere to the steel is known. The component parts of the straight- 
side pneumatic tire arc indicated in figs. 2 and 6. 'rhe bead portion 
has imbedded in it a circular inextcnsible wire core, usually of many 
strands in the form of liraid, cables, or coils (to give a certain amount 
of flexibili^). This wire anchors the tire to the rim, prevents it from 
blowing oil, and gives rigidity enough so as to prevent the tire from 
creeping on the rim when inflated. The body or “ carcass ” of the 
pneumatic tire consists of bias “ plies ” of cotton fabric impregnated 
with adhesive rubber “ friction, insulated from each other by a 
thin “ skim coat ” of the rubber, and having the ed^es of the plies 
folded or “ tied in ” alternately over and round the wire bead core. 
{See fig. 7 showing detail of a typical bead “ tieria,”) 

Since the function of the carcass is to serve as a strong yet 
flexible container for the inner tube with its charge of compressed air, 


the spccificatmns covering the fabric call for great strength, uni- 
formity of weight, freedom from grit, and particular grades of long 
staple cotton (Arizona, Sea Island, Egyptian, Sacalarides, Pealer, 
etc.). I he two general classifiaitions arc: first, “ square- woven 
fabric, weighing 17^02. per sq. yd., woven from warp and filling, 
twisted of II strands of No. 23* yarn and having a tensile strength 



Fig. 7. 


of 425 lb. per in. of width (both warp and filling) for the best 
fabric. The number of plies used arc 3l-in. 4-ply, 4-in. ^-ply, 4 J-in. 6- 
ply, 5-in. 7-ply. Second, “Cord” ply-fabric, Vhich is primarily 
warp composed of parallel cords of combed Arizona or Sea I. 
cotton resembling fish line and weighs oz. per sq. yard. The 
parallel cords would get snarleil up in t he tire building processes, so 
for handling puriioses it is necessary to weave a single light filling 
thread into the cord, 2J picks per inch. Each cord, (((23")5)3) 
cabled yarn, has a tensile strength of 20 ll>. In cord tires the 
cords of each ply must cross those adjacent, conse(|uently the direc- 
tion of the bias is reversed in the successive plies, which number 
as follows: 3i-m. 4 plies, 4-in. 6 plies, 4J-in. 6 or 8 plies, 5-iu. 8 
plies, 6-in. 8 or 10 plies, 7-in. lo plies, 8-in. 12 plies, 9-in. 14 plies, and 
lo-in. 16 plies. As mentioned above, the tire plies arc “ tied in” 
round the ware bead core. To make a bead proof against rim cutting, 
etc., the most improved designs include narrow reinforcing strips 
of frictioned fabric (see figs. 1 and 7). The oiiti'rmost of these is 
named the ” chafing ” strip. I’he outside of the carcass is entirely 
covered with rubber; the sides with a “sidew'all ” layer, tV-iii. thick, 
and at the tread portion with ” cushion stock,” ” breaker faliric,” 
” undertread,” and ” tread.” The tread is the thick, tough, firm, 
wear- resisting face of the tire which is in contact with the road sur- 
face. Tlie forces and stresses of vehicle operation are so severe in 
their leridency to tear the tread from the carcass that tire makers 
have found it impracticable to attach the tread directly to the car- 
cass, and have had to resort to the interposition of the soft elastic 
adhesive ” cushion ” and open mesh “ breaker fabric ” to taper off 
the severity of the shearing .stresses that would loosen the tread. 
Another very important function of the cushion and breaker is to 
Iircvcnt fabric rupture of the carcass by softening and spreading 
tfic intensity of impact of rougli roads. The design and quality of 
the tread rubber must be >vorked out to w ear at lca.st as long as any 
other part of a balanced tire. 'J’ho simplest smooth tread i.s a thin 
crescent in cross section ; and in the case of non-skid de.signs they are 
generally crescent cross section with geometrical depressions or 
protuberances. The rihysical proi)ertics niost desired are toughness, 
to resist cutting aiKl chipping, and attrition resistance to provide 
against jibrasioii from roatf surface friction. 

'I'hcre are no particular differences of design for the inner tubes; 
nearly all makes resemble each other very closely. Highest quality 
rubber wdth little or no compounding except sulphur is used for 
grey tubes. The best ml tubes are compounded with antimony 
sulphide. To be satisfactory the tube must hold air; not crack nor 
check in storage; not stretch out of shape; not stick to the casing; 
not split nor tear easily; not be affected by heating; and must be 
rcpaircfi easily. ” Flaps,” matle of inexj^nsivc rubberized fabric, 
are used in straight-side tires to prevent the tube from being pinched 
or nipped under the edge of the bead, and to keep water and rim 
rust away from the tube. 

Only general ideas of manufacturing can be mentioned. First, 
there is “stock preparation”; the rubber and “compounds” are 
mixe<l, the fabrics frictioned ” and “ skimeoated ” with rubber, 
gauged to a very exact thickness, the frictioned fabrics cut to proper 
widths on a machine called the “ bias cutter,” the cushion, uncler- 
tread, and sidewall stocks are sheeted out and cut to width on the 
calender, the tread rubber is prepared either on the calender or the 
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“ tubing ** machine, and the bead wires are padded with rubber and 
frictioned fabric and cold pressed into shape. (See Rubuer for stock 
preparation.) “ building " the tire is the next step. A “ core '' in 
shape and size like the inside of a hnished tire used as a building form, 
is mounted on a stand which permits the core to revolve. The tire 
plies are drawn taut around the core and rolled down smooth one 
after another, and at the proper time the bead is put in position. 
After the last ply is in place the tie-in at the bead is made; the 
building is finished by adding the sidewall, cushion, breaker strip and 
tread. During the decade 1910-20 tire building changed from all 
hand work to a combination of hand and machine building. In 
addition to saving labour, the machines turn out more perfect work. 
The final step is the vulcanizing or " curing.” Fundamentally this is 
simply the processes of subjecting the ” uncurc4 ” tire to a definite 
degree of heat for a definite length of time while the tire is confined 
under pressure in a strong iron ” mould ” an iron ” curing 

core ” or inflated ” air bag ” inside the tire). The heat effects chem- 
ical changes in the rubber compounds just as in cooking. Quality in a 
tire is very dependent on the curing. Not only must there be an 
optimum cure but the mould pressure must not disturb the fabric 
lest ” buckles ” or ” mould pinches ” be formed. This last is so 
important that many manulacturers resort to the more expensive 
double cure process — the carcass is semi-cured to ” set ” the rubbers 
and fabrics with much less danger of fabric displacement, after which 
the tread is cemented in j)lacc and the cure finished. 

Tire Troubles, — For the purpose of general analysis in pneumatic 
tire service, five major tire troubles are recognized. They arc; (i) 
unsatisfactory tread wear; (2) separation either (a) between plies 
of fabric or (h) of tread from carcass; (3) fabric ruptures; (4) bead 
troubles; and (5) tube troubles.^ In each case it is possilile to 
classify pretty completely the origins of the mischief. Of course, 
many instances of premature tire failure are due to defects of design, 
materials or manufacture; on the other hand, by far the more 
frcfiuent cause of tire trouble is abuse in the Itaiids of the user as 
outlined below: — 

Abrasion 

Wheels out of alignment 
Too much power 
Iinproper use of brakes 
Skidding 

Abrasive road surfaces 
Under- in fiat ion 
Sharp stones cutting tread 
Deterioration from oil 

' Excessive flexing 

Riding under-inflated 
Separation Riding car tracks 

(aj between piles Overloading 

of fabric caused l>y Riding Hat 

(6) of tread Abuse of rough roads 

from carcass Outs 

Heating from speeding 
, Water-soaked fabric 



Fabric 

Riil)iurcs 


Bead 

Troubles 


Tube Troubles 


’ Overload 
Over-inflation 
Under-inflation 

} , I ^ .Stone bruises 

causea oy Premature ply separation 
Cuts 

Exposed fabric w’atcr-soaked 
. Speeding on rough roads 

} by {S?,der-inflatioii 

Riding flat 
Leaky valves 
Puncture 

!■ caused by - Heating from speeding 
Pinching under bead 
Tears from rough handling 
. Neglect of spare tube 


Solid tire troubles are confined to premature wear in the form of 
cutting, chipping, and breaking large chunks out of the tread; dis- 
integration in the heart of the tire due to the accumulation of the 
heat of internal friction on long trips (rublier is such a t>oor conductor 
that heat is not ade<iuatcly dissipated by windage) ; and separation 
of the whole mass of the tread rubber from the steel base-band. 1'his 
lust is a defect in materials or manufacture except in cases where 
external abuse fractures the hard rubber. In order to cushion a 
specific load properly a tire must not have too high air pressure; on 
the other hand, under-inflation results in excessive flexing which in 
turn brings on premature ply separation and fabric breaks. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that a pneumatic tire should not flex more 
than u% (for large tires) to i5*-'o ,(for small tires) of the section 
diameter of the tire. Recommemdations designed to advise vehicle 
manufacturers and users as to the proper conditions under which 
the tires should be used arc given in their “carrying capacity” 
schedules, as imiicuted in the follow'ing table. 


Carrying Capacities and Inflation Pressures of Pneumatic Tires 
S.A.E. Standard. 
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TIROL (see 26.1010), an Austrian Territory, divided by the 
Treaty of Peace of St. Germain into two separate parts — 
Northern Tirol and the district of Lienz. Northern Tirol is 
bounded on the E. by Salzburg, on the N. by Bavaria, on the W. 
by Vorarlbcrg and Switzerland and on the S. by Italy (German 
Southern Tirol). It lies mostly in the valley of the Inn, the 
northern part in the Kalk-Alpen and the southern in the schists 
and the central zone of the eastern Alps. The southern frontier 
almost coincides with the watershed between the Inn and the 
Adige. In the N., Tirol extends into the basins of the Lech 
and the Isar. The Fdhnslrasse ** of the Brenner renders the 
cultivation of maize possible in some parts of the Inn valley. 
The new Territory has an area of about 4,787 sq. m. and its 
pop. was in 1910, 304,713, in 1920, 306,156 (64 per sq. mile). 
The area of the Lienz district is about 763 sq. m.; pop. in 
1910 about 29,000. 

The population is almost entirely German and Roman Catholic 
(1910, 98-9%). The proportion of males to females in 1910 was as 
1,000 to 981 but in 1920, i, 0 (X> to 1,053. 

For administrative purposes Northern Tirol is divided into seven 
districts and the autonomous city of Innsbruck, the capital (pop. 
in 1920 55,659). Lienz is a district of itself. Other important i)laces 
besides Innsbruck are Halting bei Innsbruck (pop. 9,503}, Schwaz 
(pop* 7f385), Hall (pop. 6,984), Kufstcin (pop. 6,662), Lienz (pop. 
5 » 7 § 6 )» Worgl (pop. 4,030), Lamlcck (pop. 3,9i9)* 

Agriculture and Forestry. — In 1910, 23-7 % of the present Tirol was 
unproductive. Of the prcxluctive areas (1910), 5*9% was arable, 
0*2% gardens, 7*4% meadows, 41*5% pasturage (almost entirely 
high summer grazing lands) and 44*9% forest. 

Cattle-raising and farming on tne high lands are well-developed 
industries, although less care is bestowed on them than in Switzer- 
land. But in 1918 there were only 159,398 head of cattle (of which 
91,219 were cows) and 24,421 swine. The Tirolcaii breeds of cattle 
are highly esteemed. Forestry also holds an important place among 
the industries of this Territory. 

Miner als.-^Thc salt mines yielded 15,000 tons in 1915 (9% of the 
whole Austrian outj^ut) at Hall bei Innsbruck. The production of 
lignite, 40,000 tons in 1515 (scarcely 2% of the Austrian output), 
is chiefly from Haring in the Untor-lnnthal. Copper, lead, zinc, 
antimony and sulphur and asphalt are also mined. 

Manufactures, — Industry is still little developed although the use 
oftheabundant water power is rapidly increasing; there are electrical 
stations at Innsbruck and elsewhere. Mention should be made of 
the wt>od, iron, textile, earthenware and glass industries. Innsbruck 
is as yet hardly an industrial city but has commercial importance 
and is visited by great numbers of tourists. 

Communications. — Mountain railways from Innsbruck to the 
Stubai-Thal and to Mittenwald, the junction for Munich, have led 
to a great development of tourist traffic and arc of marked impor- 
tance for trade and industry. 

References. — Norbert Krebs, Ldnderkunde der dsferreichischen 
Alpen (19x3); Jos. Blaas, Geologischer Fiihrer durch die Tiroler und 
Vorarlherger Alpen (1902); H. v. Fickcr, Klimatographie von Tirol 
und Vorarlberg (19^19); Widmann, Geschichle von Tirol; The Unity 
of Tirol (Memorandum of the Academic Senate of the university of 
Innsbruck, 1919)* 

TIRPITZ, ALFRED VON (1849- ), German admiral and 

politician, was born at KUstrin March 19 1849. entered the 
Prussian navy in 1865, and by 1890 had risen to be chief -of-stafi 
of the Baltic station in the Imperial navy. In 1892 he was in 
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char^ of the work of the chief-of-staff in the higher command of 
the navy. He was promoted to be rear-admiral in i8os, and in 

1896 and 1897 he was in command of the cruiser division in east 
Asiatic waters. In 1899 he reached the rank of vice-admiral and 
in 1903 that of admiral. For the long period of 19 years, from 

1897 to 1916, he was Secretary of State for the Imperial navy, 
and in this capacity advocated the navy bills of 1898, 1900, 1907 
and 1912 for increasing the German fleet and successfully carried 
them through the Reichstag. In 19 ii he received the rank of 
grand-admiral, and he retired in 1916. 

The best account of Adml. von Tirpitz's naval achievements 
and political activities is contained in the book which he pub- 
lished in 1919 under the title of Erinfterungen. In that book he 
shows how gigantic was the task of creating the new German 
navy with which Great Britain had to reckon at the outbreak of 
the World War. Not only had a whole array of subsidiary in* 
dustries to be established and supplies of raw materials secured; 
thousands of skilled workmen and hundreds of directing person- 
alities of strong character and exceptional ability had to be found 
and trained. It has been customary to attribute the creation of 
the German navy to the Kaiser William II., and it is true that in 
large part the initiative for successive increases, and the dema- 
gogic appeals by which they were supported, originated with the 
Emperor. On the other hand, it was Tirpitz who not only con- 
ducted the practical advocacy of these schemes in the Reich.stag, 
but also organized the service of propaganda in the German press 
and on the platform, putting popular pressure on the parliamen- 
tary representatives of the nation and constraining them to agree 
to the enormous expenditure which these schemes entailed. Wil- 
liam II. was often a hindrance as well as a help, and Tirpitz gives 
instances in which the work of the construction departments and 
even that of the Secretary of State were intemipted or hampered 
by wild-cat Imperial projects for the construction of architectur- 
ally impossible vessels or of mechanically impossible machinery. 
One of these projects, on which an elaborate report had actually 
to be submitted to the Emperor, was a device for which it was 
claimed that it had solved the problem of perpetual motion. In 
the conduct of the naval war the official r Ale of Tirpitz was con- 
fined to reporting and advising at general headquarters, the ac- 
tual conduct and initiative in operations being in the hands of 
the higher command of the navy at Wilhelmshaven, subject to 
the Emperor’s approval or veto. Tirpitz advances two conten- 
tions; first, that he would have sent the navy into decisive action 
at an earlier stage of the war; secondly, that he would have made 
an earlier and more ruthless use of the German U-boats; but his 
opponents traverse both these claims, and in particular assert 
that as Secretary of State he had neglected the construction of 
submarines, so that Germany entered the war with a compara- 
tively small supply of these vessels. 

In the political sphere Tirpitz was a bitter opponent of Beth- 
mann Hollweg, whom he charged with indecision, half-hearted- 
ness and nebulous conceptions of the necessities of German policy. 
His own experiences in the Reichstag, and the close contact with 
the political parties which his advocacy of successive naval bills 
had involved, made him a master of political intrigue. During 
the years which immediately preceded the war, as well as during 
the first 18 months of the conflict, he was himself a candidate for the 
office of Imperial Chancellor, in the sense that many of the reac- 
tionary Conservatives and of those who advocated a ruthless con- 
ception of policy in peace and war regarded him as their political 
hope. Lord Haldane, in his book Before the War (1920), records 
his impression of Tirpitz when he visited Berlin in Feb. 19x2 in 
order to make tentative proposals for an agreement regarding the 
limitation of new construction. Bcthmann Hollweg, Lord Hal- 
dane thought, was willing to entertain the British suggestions; 
it was Tirpitz who behind the scenes offered a most strenuous 
opposition to any restrictions. Tirpitz himself maintains that 
his naval aspirations were directed not towards a war with Great 
Britain, but to the creation of a state of naval equilibrium or of 
German superiority, which would have enabled Germany to in- 
sist upon the unreserved codperation of British policy in her 
world aims. It was probably true that Germany’s policy was 
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directed rather towards being so strong at sea as to make Eng- 
land unwilling to fight her unless absolutely necessary, than 
towards actually challenging British naval supremacy. But 
this policy was, in any case, bound to make England peculiarly 
sensitive to provocation by Germany, — a point which was 
ignored by the champions of a great German navy. Tirpitz’s 
book, in so far as his statements may be trusted, throws much 
light upon the circumstances in which German policy was 
directed or drifted in July 19x4 into paths which inevitably led to 
war. He enlarges in particular upon what he considers the folly 
of the declaration of war upon Russia (see Bethmann Hollweg). 
He is naturally influenced to some extent in what he says by 
his poor opinion of Bethmann Hollweg’s capacities and by his 
own thorough knowledge of the Emperor’s fickle and impetuous 
character. 

His resignation in 1916, and the stages of his relations with the 
Emperor and the Higher Naval Command which led to it, arc 
described in his Erinnerungen with almost tragic vividness. Tir- 
pitz remained a leading figure in the political agitation against 
the Chancellor’s policy and was selected as president of the Va- 
terlandspartei,” a political association started in Sept. 1917 un- 
der reactionary auspices to combat all attempts at peace by com- 
promise, and to advocate the prosecution of the U-boat warfare 
with extreme ruthlessness. This association offered a vigorous 
opposition to the movement, which succeeded only when it was 
too late, for obtaining alterations in the constitution limiting the 
power of the Emperor and laying the foundations of real par- 
liamentary government in the Empire and in Prussia. 

After the revolution Tirpitz was one of those against whom 
German popular animosity was chiefly directed as being the in- 
spirer of the naval and world policy which led to the war, and 
also the most powerful influence in prolonging it. He was one 
of those who found it inadvisable to remain in Germany, and 
he departed to find a refuge in Switzerland. After the republican 
Government seemed fairly established, and the reign of law and 
order was being restored, he returned; but, possibly on account 
of his advanced age, did not appear during 1921 to be taking any 
further part in poHlical intrigue or agitation. (G. S.) 

TISZA, STEPHEN, Count (1861-1918), Hungarian statesman 
(5^^26.1017). During the Coalition Ministry (1906) Tisza re- 
tired into private life on his estate of Geszt. It was only in the 
House of Magnates that he expressed his views against the 
extension of the franchise. When Count Khuen-Hedervary took 
office in 1910, Tisza was his most earnest and effective oppo- 
nent in the country. His return to the political arena took place 
during a period of obstruction. In 1912 he became president of 
the House of Deputies, and on July 10 1913 again returned to 
power as prime minister. When the World War broke out a 
truce was arranged between Tisza and the Opposition, but it did 
not last long, and in 1917 he was compelled to resign. Though 
hitherto he had been the most zealous adherent of Dualism 
and the partnership with Austria, he declared for the scheme of 
personal union after the manifesto of King Charles on Oct. 17 
1918, the Pragmatic Sanction to hold good on the question of 
national defence, but with a separate Hungarian army and 
separate diplomatic representation abroad. When he saw no 
prospect of winning the war he pleaded for a peace in common 
with Germany on the basis of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. On Oct. 31 he was assassinated in his villa by men in 
military uniform, said to have been worn as a disguise. 

Tisza had a power over Austria and Hungary such as had 
hardly ever been exercised before by an adviser of the Crown. 
He was distinguished by his determination and inflexible con- 
victions, and was opposed to any policy involving weak conces- 
sions. In the newspapers Magyar Figyelo (Hungarian Observer) 
and Tgnasmondd (Truth), he published articles on many sub- 
jects; in addition he published the historical study Von Sadowa 
bis Sedan (in Hungarian and German). 

See the biography by Karl Szaz (Hungarian); and David Angyal, 
In Memory oj Stephen Tisza (Hungarian). (E. v. W.) 

“TITANIC ” DISASTER, 1912 . — No single event in 1912 could 
compare, in the intensity of its universal appeal to human 
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emotion, with the awful disaster to the British steamship “ Ti- 
tanic/* At. 2:20 A.M. on April IS, that great White Star liner, 
the largest afloat, on her maiden voyage, went to the bottom of 
the Atlantic in hit. 41® 46' N., long. 50® 14' W., about sj h. 
after striking at full speed on an iceberg, with a loss of 1,513 
souls out of 2,224 on board.^ it had been supposed that 
such a vessel was unsinkable, and the tragedy raised numerous 
questions as to methods of ship construction, and additional 
provision of life-saving equipment. The Titanic ** had nomin- 
ally boat accommodation for double the number saved, and the 
20 boats launched were meant to hold 1,178 persons in.stead of 
the 652 they actually contained when they left the ship; more- 
over, the disaster occurred under exceptional conditions for 
getting people safely off, in the way of smooth water and fine 
weather. The most salutary lesson.s seemed to lie in the follow- 
ing directions: first, improved design and construction so as to 
provide a really unsinkable .ship; secondly, greater precautions 
in navigation and look-out — for the “Titanic** was going at 
18 knots (according to J.ord Mersey an “ excessive speed **), 
though it was known that icebergs were exceptionally numerous 
on the course; thirdly, better and more regular organization on 
shipboard — by boat drill (there had been none on the “ Titanic**) 
and otherwise, for the emergency of having to abandon ship; and 
fourthly, a compulisory service of wireless on all liners, working 
day and night — for it was one of the most lamentable incidents 
in the whole terrible story that the “ Titanic’s ” wireless call 
for help, picked up all over the ocean and nobly responded to 
by the “ Carpathia*’ (Capt. Rostron), 70 m. off, fell on deaf ears 
on the “ Californian *’ only 8 or 10 m. away.^ The full record 
of the disaster is contained in the reports of the inquiries held 
at once in America by a committee of Congress under Senator 
Smith, and later in London by a special commission presided 
over by Lord Mersey (report issued July 30). Painful and dif- 
ficult though it was to distribute blame in such a case, there could 
be little doubt that the loss of life — 817 passengers out of 1,316, 
and 6q6 out of a crew of 908 — was much greater than ought to 
have been fjossible. Capt. E. J. Smith (b. 1853), a highly ex- 
perienced seaman, who had been for 38 years in the service of 
the White Star Co. and who now went down with his ship, seems 
to have been averse from taking steps at first which might cause a 
panic on board; otherwise there should have been time, if ade- 
quate means of organization and of commanding discipline had 
existed, not only to get more people into the boats but to im- 
provise rafts. In naval circle.s the opinion was strongly held 
that this should have been done, since the injuries received by 
the ship made it certain that she would sink in a given time. 
If .so, there was a weakness in the higher command, or the means 
provided for exercising it in the organization of the crew on 
the “ Titanic,*' for which no merely material equipment could 
compensate. A natural expectation of security had been en- 
gendered, alike among the owners, oflicers and passengers of 
these magnificently appointed liners, which, until a crisis actually 
came, had made it almost unthinkable that it could come in that 
way; but the fact remains that responsibility for the lives of 
passengers rests with those who control the slup. In this case, 
it was not the inadequacy of the physical means of escape that 
accounted for the large proportion of the lost who remained on 
board; it was the inadequate organization for purposes of using 
them, and inadequate information as to the necessity. Apart 
from that, both Great Britain and America could mingle sorrow 
and pride over many fine incidents of the tragedy, with its long 
death roll of prominent people from both sides of the Atlantic. 
When it came to the sending away of the boats, the order was 

* The exact figures remained doubtful, but those given are from 
Lord Mersey's report. 

* Apart from the “Californian’s" wireless operator having gone 
to tied, however, Lord Mersey was satisfied that if her captain had 
realized the situation pro|>crly she could have sfived “many, if not 
all, of the lives that were lost”; for evidence showed that distress 
rockets sent up on the “ Titanic ” were actually seen from the 
“ Californian^” though no action was taken in response to them. 
The incredibilityiof such a disaster appears, in that case, to have 
paralysed the c^^igdity for interference. 
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** women and children first.** The figures of the 711 saved by the 
“ Carpathia *’ (including about 60 who were picked up in the 
boats after the ship went down) speak for themselves: — Women: 
first class, 140 out of 144; second class, 80 out of 93; third class, 
76 out of 165; crew, 20 out of 23. Children: first class, 6 out of 6; 
second class, 24 out of 24; third class, 27 out of 79. Men: first 
class, 57 out of 17s; second class, 14 out of 168; third class, 75 
out of 462; crew 192 out of 885. Altogether the percentage of 
women saved was 74*35, of children 52*29, of men 20* 27. The 
comparatively .small proportion of third-class passengers saved 
was shown to be purely accidental and not due to any preference 
being deliberately given to others; they were handicapped, how- 
ever, by their quarters being remote from the boat deck, and by 
so many of them being unable to speak or understand English* 

TITTONI, TOMMASO (1855- ), Italian statesman, was 

born in Rome 1855. His father, Vincenzo, a tenant farmer on 
a large scale at La Manziana, had taken part in the defence of 
the Roman Republic under Garibaldi in 1849, was exiled by 
Pius IX., and reentered Rome in 1870 through the breach of 
Porta Pia. Tommaso Tittoni was educated first at Naples, and 
subsequently at Oxford and Li6ge. He began his parhamentary 
career as deputy for Civitavecchia in 1886, sit ting on the Right, 
but he resigned his scat in 1807, having been appointed pre- 
fect of Perugia; three years later he went to Naples in a simi- 
lar capacity, and in 1902 he was raised to the Senate. When 
Giolitti became premier for the .second time in 1903, Tittoni 
became his Foreign Minister. He aimed at improving rela- 
tions with Austria, and also tried to bring about a reconciliation 
with France; it was in fact under his auspices that President 
Loubet visited Rome. On the resignation of Giolitti in March 
1905 Tittoni became interim premier for a few days and remained 
in the Fortis Cabinet as Foreign Minister. His proposal to 
reduce the duty on Spanish wines in connexion with an Italo- 
Spanish commercial treaty aroused a storm of indignation among 
the agricultural classes and caused the fall of the Cabinet on 
Dec. 24 1905; and although Fortis composed a new administra- 
tion, Tittoni did not enter it. A few months later he was 
appointed ambassador in London (March 1906), but in May, 
on the fall of the Sonnino Cabinet and the return of Giolitti 
to power, he was again summoned to the ConsuUa, He con- 
tinued the policy of improving relations with Austria, which did 
not contribute to his popularity; after the annexation of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina his imprudently worded speech at Caratc 
created the illusion that Italy was to be compensated, perhaps 
by the cession of the Trentino, and the disappointment when 
nothing of the kind materialized greatly weakened his prestige. 
He remained in office until the fall of (iiolitti in Dec. 1909. In 
April of the following year he was appointed ambassador in 
Paris. When the World War broke out, in spite of his Triplicist 
policy he openly expressed himself in favour of Italian neutrality, 
and on Italy's entry into the war he was careful not to com- 
promise himself with Giolitti's attitude. But he was not at his 
ease in the French capital and in Nov. 1916 he resigned from 
the Paris embassy. On the fall of the Orlando Cabinet in June 
1919, the new Premier Nitti chose Tittoni as Foreign Minister 
and first delegate at the Peace Conference, but the severe strain 
of the work told on his health and he was forced to resign in 
November. He was chosen president of the Senate in Dec., 
and soon after was appointed Italian delegate on the Council 
and Assembly of the League of Nations, but ill-health again 
forced him to relinquish both appointments. In 1910 he had 
published a volume of speeches, which was translated into 
English, and in 1919 he brought out a work on political conflicts 
and constitutional reform. 

TOBACCO {see 26.1035). — 1913 the quantity of tobacco re- 
tained for home consumption in the United Kingdom was: un- 
manufactured 94,079,343 lb., and manufactured i ,896,668 lb. The 
year 1914 showed the beginning of the abnormal business in the 
factories. In that year, apart from tobacco sent to H.M. forces 
through the bonded factories, the quantity retained for home 
consumption was: unmanufactured 99,415,786 lb., and manufac- 
tured 2,585,41 1 pounds. In 191 5 the amount of unmanufactured 
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tobacco retained for home consumption rose to 106,516,337 !b.; 
the following year it was 101,719,190 lb.; and then from 1917, 
when the total was 104,501,452 lb., the amount went to 106,566,- 
549 lb. in 1918 and to no less than 142,826,314 lb, in 1919. With 
imported manufactured tobacco, including cigars, cigarettes and 
snuff, the total consumed in 1919 was 145,344,604 lb. In 1014 
the amount of unmanufactured tobacco which went through the 
factories and was consumed represented a consumption per head 
of population of 2-16 lb.; in 1919 it was 3*09 lb. per head. 

The imports of tobacco into the United Kingdbm by no means 
follow in the siime ratio as the figures of consumption. When the 
W^orld War broke out, thanks to the tradition of the trade and the 
prudent foresight of manufacturers, there were large stocks in the 
country. In view of the heavy requirements, fresh importations 
of raw tobacco were secured as before, but when the submarine 
activity added to the already urgent aill upon shipping, imports 
dropped off very considcraljh' and tonnage was only allowed spar- 
ingly for tobacco freights. Tlic import of unmanufactured tobacco 
in 1913 was 162,363,925 lb.; in 1914 it was 158,692,857 Ib.; 1915 
202,650,863 lb.; 1016 164,265,861 lb.; 1917 46,543,000 lb.; 1918 
17^.^39,313 lb. and in 1919 348,906,624 lb. It will be seen that the 
curve of imports drops in 1916 and is much lower still in 1917, and 
that so .soon as shipping became available the depleted stocks of 
manufacturers were promptly renewed. Manufacturers had been 
purchasing but shipment had been held up. In addition to the 
manufactured tobacco imported in 1919, the following manu- 
factured products were also brought into the country in that year: 
cigars, 1,670,735 Ib. ; cigarettes, 4,460,535 lb. ; other tobacco, including 
snuff, 1,755,447 lb. 

before examining the Control Board’s activities and retail prices 
in England it is interesting to note how the Ircasury got on 111 the 
matter of revenue and under the influence of taxation wdiich was 
several times heavily increased. The net receipts of British Govern- 
ment revenue in each year ended March 31 were as follows : 1913-4 
£18,263,479; 1914-5 £19.272,007; 1915-6 £25,743,149; 1916-7 
£27,342,339; 1917-*^ £33.285. i«7; £46,231,430; T919-20 

£60,857,917. This crescendo of revenue gams was the result of two 
principles w^orking together: the war impetus given to the use of 
tobacco, including the fact that ladies were in many cases smoking 
as wx'U as men, and secondly the increased tax. The rate of un- 
strinned tobacco leaf containing 10% or more of moisture, which was 
3s. 8(1. per lb. in 1914, was raised to 5s. 6d. per lb. from Sept. 22 1915, 
and this rate lasted till May 1917, other duties such as that on 
manufactured tobacco being correspondingly increased. Gn May 3 
1917 the duty was increased from 5s. 6d. per lb. to 7s. 4d. but out of 
deference to the working-classes this increase of is. lOd. was reduced 
on July 15 to an increase of iid. only, which brought the tax down 
to 6s. 5fl. per lb., at which it remained from July 16 1917 to April 22 
1918, The yield kept on the up-grade, notwithstanding the duty, 
and on April 23 1918 the duty was raised to 8s. 2d. per lb. at which 
it remained, the 1921 budget having left the main tax unaffected. 

There were, however, some specialties in English taxation of 
distinct note apart from the ordinary tobacco duties. These sf>ecial 
features consisted in the application of preferential treatment to 
empire-grown tobacco and in a surtax on imported cigars. On and 
after Sept. 1919 the ordinary duties were reduced by one-sixth in the 
case of tobacco consigned from, and grown, produced or manufac- 
tured in, the British Empire. On and after April 1920 an additional 
duty of 50 % ad> valorem was impo.sed on imported cigars, reduced by 
one-third in the case of cigars entitled to preferential rate of duty. 
This surtax was abolished as from May 10 1921. 

War Supplies . — In examining the actual consumption of tobacco 
one has not merely to consider the imports and revenue figures. 
There was the large quantity of duty-free cigarettes, cigars and to- 
bacco supplied to II. M. forces, whether in the form of rations or 
sent out duly free from manufacturers’ premises, on orders obtained 
through tobacconists and from other sources. The dimensions of 
this most essential portion of the tobacco consumption can be gauged 
by several indications beyond the broad fact that every soldier or 
sailor who desired to smoke was well supplied. For instance the 
British Government chemist in his rep<irt for 1916 announced that 
the samples of tobacco exiiorted on drawback numbered 32, <>04 or 
appreciably more than double the highest number examined in any 
previous year since the introduction of the drawback regulations in 
1863. The number of lalwratory certificates issued in connexion 
with samples was 81,889, an increase of no less than 48,179 over the 
corresponding number for the previous year. This was due to the 
dispatch of tobacco for the Expeditionary Force. The most direct 
indication however is afforded by the customs and excise report. 
This document for 1917-8 records the fact that, apart from snips’ 
stores, the following were in that year the weights of cigarettes, etc., 
sent to the British Expeditionary forces an(J on which drawback 
was granted: tobacco, 123,256 lb.; cigarettes, 7,080,449 lb.; cut, 
roll, cake or other manufactured tobacco, 5,877,968 ll>.; snuff, 52^ 
lb. These figures include the large quantities of cigarettes supplied 
through tobacconists sending customers’ orders to tne manufacturers 
for sending out duty-free tobacco, and also orders sent from firms 
and other organizations who specialized in soldiers’ parcels. They 
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do not include the considerable number of parcels of cigarettes 
bought from a tobaixonist’vS duty-paid stock and forwarded in a 
composite parcel by the soldier’s friends. At a Navy and Army 
(. anteen surplus stock sale in Aug. 1920 over 80 million cigarettes 
and IOC) tons of tobacco were disposed of, 60 million of the cigarettes 
and the tobacco b(?ing sold for ex|>ort only. 'I'he cigars for disposal 
were for the most part rc^plac'ed into trade channels. 

Jllte British Tohacen Conlrol.-^Thc control of food in the United 
Kingdom, for war purposes, was followed by that of tobacco. 
Tht^ form of control w'as defined in two orders issued under the 
Defence of the Realm Kegulations. One was calle(i the Tobacco 
Restriction Order (No. i) 1917, dated May 24 1917, and made by 
the Board of Trade under Regulations 2h' and ilj, and the other 
the Tobacco Restriction Order (No. 2) 1917, dated fuly 11 1917. 
These two orders between them put the grij) of the Board of Trade 
firmly upon every shred of tobacco vvhidi oulered tlie country or was 
in stock, and controlled its movements, sale and price. The powers 
given were so full that an immoderate use of them could have 
paralysed the industry. The fact was that the control was a com- 
plete success, alike from the military or munition point of vicw% from 
the public point of view, and, greatest feat of all, from the trade 
point of view. The control lasted from its inception by the Restric- 
tion Orders named down to Jan. it 1919 when the Board of I'raiie 
revokerl the Orders, stating that “the effect of this revocation is 
that from the date namerl all powers exercised by the tobacco con- 
trol board in regard to the control, importation and distribution and 
prices of tobacco will Ixj abolished. During the period of control 
the board had systematized pow'^ers in regard to production, manu- 
facture, treatment, use, consumption, transport, storage, distri- 
bution, supply, sale or purchase of or dealing in tobacco ; they had 
power to place stocks at the disposcil of the Board of Trade; any 
person delivering tobacco had to keep a record of the quantities 
deliveretl; tobacco sold by manufacturers, importers and w holcsalc 
dealers w^as ordered to be as nearly as possible of the same descrip- 
tion and was to be sold in similar quantities and under like coiuii- 
tions and to the same customers as in the year 1916. In view' of the 
shortage of shipping and the conseguent necessity of economizing 
the available supplies of tobacco in Britain, an order was made 
bringing under control the stocks of manufactured and unmanu- 
factured tobacco (of the latter a census was taken) and prdhibiting 
the owners of stocks from dealing with them otherwise than as 
authorized by the Board of Trade. The order also provided for the 
regulation of the prices at which tobacco might be sold as from J unc i 
19T7. No restrictions were, imposed on the supply of tobacco to 
II.M. forces over8(*a8. The Control Board at first consisted of the 
following: Mr, Lancelot Hugh Smith (chairman). Major F. 7'owle 
Quartermaster-general’s department), and Mr. Gerald Bevan, 
They were assisted by an advisory committee, representative of 
all sections of the tobacco trade. The work of the Control Board was 
arduous; they w^ere called upon to make numerous decisions and the 
way in which they exercised their powers helped the trade to keep 
going, guaranteed fair prices to the puliHc and gave general satis- 
faction. A retail price schedule was issued, and one of these had to 
be exhibited prominently by every dealer in tobacco. Non-compli- 
ance rendered the toliacconist liable to a fine. 

The Control Botird’s issue of Restriction Orders was to con.serv'^e 
supplies, but m time went on, owing to the large requirements of 
H.M. forces and the continued hea\'y demand at home, it became 
evident that the supply to the army might be jeopardized and a 
rationing system rendered necessary unless additional importations 
were allow'cd. The diininulion of stocks in the bonded warehouses 
rendered some step advisitble. The Control Board, therefore, though 
originally formed to restrict, now appeared in a new r6le, that of 
encouraging supplies, and in Jan. 1918 it was rei)ortcd that the board 
w^erc asking that toUacco should, with fa(xl and ammunition, be given 
priority of importation. From March 12 1917 there had been a 
restriction of clearances. The daily amount of tobacco allowed to be 
delivered out of warehouse or ship’s side was restricted to the daily 
average (juantity for the year ended Dec. 31 1916.^ But now that 
more tobacco was needed the quc.stion of further imports became 
urgent. Eventually an arrangement was made by which the British- 
American Tobacco Co., who had chartered the steamers of the 
Garland line, should bring in a supply for what became known in 
control circles and in the trade as “ necessitous manufacturers,’’ 
The result was that all were able to carry on. 

Germany and France . — The difficultie.s of war-time conditions were 
thus successfully grappled with by the British Control Board. 
France, under its State Regie^ did not do so well. It was rei^ortcd in 
Dec. 1917 that under the stre.ss of prolonged war the tobacco r 6 gie 
had practically broken down. It became well-nigh impossible to buy 
either tobacco or cigarettes in France. It was stated that owun^ to 
the intensification of consumption, due in part to women smoking, 
the monopoly administration had been taken unawares. Whatever 
the explanation, the State control did not produce the good results 
which control of an industry Qunded on private enterprise brought 
alx>ut in Great Britain. Still France was not so badly off as Germany 
and Austria. In Oct. 1917 permission was given by the German 
Government for the manufacture of tobac(:o-)ike substances without 
the employment of tobacco. These substitutes were allowed to be 
introduccci into the trade and were made subject to the tobacco tax. 
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A schedule of permissible substances was drawn up. What the sub- 
stances were was made evident to the trade in England by the pho- 
tographic rcprofluction in the English trade paper Tobacco of ad- 
vertisements from the Suddeuische Tabak^ttung, One of these 
advertisements read; ** Beech, Chestnut, Lime, Maple, Plane, and 
Vine leaves in withered and c^uite dry condition, sound and cleanly 
sorted in sacks for instant delivery, against banker^s security will be 
purchased. Samples asked for.” Another advertiser offered for Kile 
^ Cherry leaves, tobacco brown, can be promptly^ delivered.” 
Meanwhile the proportion of German-grown tobaa:o in cigars had 
increased until they were hardly fit to smoke. Large consignments of 
tobacco acquired by the manufacturers of Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Dresden from the Balkans were destined for the army, the civil 
population having to rely upon the substitutes. A similar shortage 
was experienced in Austria. In both countries drastic control 
regulations were enforced. 

United States, — In accordance with an Act of Congress, approved 
April 30 1912, the Bureau of the Census collects and publishes 
(quarterly since statistics of leaf tobacco held throughout the 
country. The statistics deal with all manufacturers who during the 
preceding calendar year produced more than 50,000 lb. of tobacco, 

350.000 cigars, or i, 0 (X>,ooo cigarettes; and dealers who had on an 
average more than 50,000 lb. of leaf toliacco in stock; included also 
is the imported leaf tobacco held in bomled warehouses and bonded 
manufacturing warehouses. No account is taken of smaller establish- 
ments or of amounts held by growers. 

On Oct. 1 1912 (first olHcial report) there were on hand 1,047,404.,- 
560 lb.; on April 1 1921 1,818,781,268 txmnds. In every case the 
April report was the largest, as by that time the gathered crop has 
been sold. The largest production is ” Bright yellow,” from Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia (571,148,382 lb. held 
April 1 1921); ” Burley,” from Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio (399,- 
001,690 lb.); and “Dark fired,” from Kentucky and Tennessee 
(178,847,170). Of “Cigar” types the “Pennsylvania” usually 
ranks first (53.918,626 lb. held April i 1921); other im|>ortant ty|)es 
are “ New England,” “ Ohio,” and “ Wisconsin.” A census of the 
tobacco crop was taken every 10 years after 1839 and of acreage 
after 1B79. The peak of production was reached in 1920 with 

1.508.064.000 lb., estimated; the largest producing states were 
Kentucky (467,500,000 lb., 550,000 ac.;, North Carolina (384,120,- 
000 lb., 582,000 ac.), and Virginia (177,390.000 lb., 240,000 ac.). 
Since 1869 Kentucky has been the leading state. For 1920 the 
estimated average yield per acre for the United States was 796 lb., 
as against 894 in 1911, the record year ; the variation of production 
among the states is remarkable, ranging from 600 lb. per ac. in 
Georgia to 1,510 in Pennsylvania. Of the two recognised classes of 
tobacco — “ Cigar ” and “ Chewing, Smoking, Snuff and Export ”— 
the former constitutes only one-sixth of the production. 

The peak of average tiriccs was reached in 1919* That year the 
farmers sold 1,440,979,349 lb., ranging from 17 cents in Pennsylvania 
to 65 cents in Louisiana. The averages for these states in 19 ii were 
9) and 31 cents respectively; in 1920 30 and 40 cents. In the latter 
year Alabama led with 55 cents. 

Although the United States surpasses all other countries in tobacco 

f roductioh, there are large imports of leaf for cigars and cigarettes, 
n 1920 imports were 82,231,396 lb., of which 18,856,091 lb. came 
from Asiatic 'Purkey, chielly for cigarettes. Cuba furnished 23,616,- 
999 lb., Porto Rico 14,728,645 lb., and the Philippine Is. 1,842,613; 
the Netherlands 7,720^255 lb. and the Dutch East Indies 2,102,664 
pounds. Imported cigars and cheroots come chiefly from the 
Philippines (over 5,000,000 in 1920). Over five-sixths of tobacco 
im|>orts enter through the district of New York. 

Exports of domestic tobacco and tobacco products from the 
United States amounted in 1920 to $288,693,799 as against S306,- 
861,519 in 1919. Of cigarettes there were exported 15,833,870,000, 
valued at $35,977,374; of these over 8,500,000,000 went to China, 
over 2,000,000,000 to Italy, and over 1,000,000,000 each to British 
India and the Straits Settlements. Most of the tobacco exports pass 
through the district of New York. 

On Jan. i 1920 there were in the United States 13,591 tobacco 
factories, of which 11,483 produced cigars, 1,871 tobacco and snuff, 
and 237 cigarettes; of bonded manufacturing warehouses there were 
13 producing cigars, 2 cigarettes and tobacco, and one tobacco. 
New York has the greatest number of establishments. The tax 
on tobacco is an important source of Government revenue. The 
amount collected rose from $3 ,ck> 7,620 i«Mi863 to $88,063,948 in 
1916. Revenue in 1917 was $ 103,201,592 frin 1918 $I55,757»278; in 
1919 $204,982,560; in 1920 $294,267,609, 

The war period in America has been reviewed in a report of the 
U.S. War Industries Btxird. Herein it is stated that men in service 
used on an average from 60% to 70% more tobacco than they did in 
civil life. The civil fiopulation, due probably to increased prosperity, 
the cutting down of alcoholic beverages and the sentiment develojjed 
by the various campaigns for supplying “ smokes ” to soldiers, used 
15 to 20% more tobacco. No important control beyond sonic 
conservation in methods of packing was found necessary, though a 
price-fixing plan was under consideration when the war was closed. 
The demand from Europe, it was pointed out, as well as from the 
U.S, manufacturers, continued to increase, and when producers 
saw in the autumn of 1917 that they could successfully increase the 


price of their manufactured articles, even in face of the increased 
revenue taxes^ very high prices for leaf were assured. It was not 
until the middle of 1917 that the price of finished products began 
to rise. The advance was steady and r^id, reaching, 200% of 
normal on many products by Sept. 1918. The tax on tobacco was 
increased in Oct. 1917 and Feb. 1919, but these increases formed a 
relatively small part of the increase in prices. 

Leaf Prices . — The unprecedented consumption of tobacco products 
both in America and Europe reacted on the growers, who planted 
large crops which they sold under favourable conditions. Prices of 
the raw material steadily mounted owing to the comf>etition. A 
really accurate estimate of the effects of war conditions on the price 
of raw tobacco would detail the various ^des and growths and 
show the alteration as it affected each. The bright cigarette to- 
baccos of Virginia and the Carolinas were among those which 
commanded very greatly increased prices, but perhaps the best way 
of dealing with the question is to take the average prices from 1913 
to 1919- The statistical abstract for the United Kingdom gives 
these average prices in pence per lb. for unmanufactured tobacco as 
follows: 1913 9-92; 19149*75; 1915 8*92; 1916 9*44; 19^7 I5*47; 
1918 21*93; 19*9 26*29. Thus it is seen that manufacturers were 
paying more and more for leaf tobacco, but prices later became 
more moderate. The cost of eastern leaf from Macedonia and other 
oriental countries was somewhat high in 1921, but was likely to get 
lower with increased production. 

Waves of Fashion , — Long before 1914 the cigarette had already 
grown so in public favour that it was rapidly supplanting the pipe 
and cigar. The war intensified the process. Up to 191a the most 
esteemed cigarettes were of the finest Turkish or of bright Virginia 
tobacco. If anything, the Turkish cigarette was the more used by 
the fastidious smoker. War conditions caused the cigarette of 
Turkish or Macedonian tobacco gradually to diminish and the 
British forces did their arduous work for the most part (and espe- 
cially after the stocks of the better class Turkish cigarettes had 
become scarce) on cigarettes of American tobacco. Ci{3;ar8 were of 
course in request in officers* messes and among certain people at 
home. Pipes were used by comparatively few. After the Armistice 
both the cigarette and the cigar, but mostly the latter, seemed to be 
yielding ground to the pipe. Great Britain has for many years been 
the home of smoking mixtures in which various kinds of tobacco are 
blended to make a satisfactory pipe mixture. These mixtures are 
much appreciated too in America, to which country there is a fair 
exjjort trade. The British-made briar pipe also^ sells wejl in the 
United States. An influence towards making pipe smoking once 
more the fashion was the imposition in 1920 by the British chancellor 
of the exchequer of the ad valorem surtax of 50% on imported cigars. 
This made imported cigars too dear and gave the impression to the 
public that all cigars were dear. When Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
subsequently stat^, on April 25 1921, in the House of Commons, 
that “ the surtax has lowered the revenue instead of raising it and 
has entirely failed to justify itself. Let others learn by the mistake I 
committecl,” he might have added that the surtax had temporarily 
kilted the cigar trade. 

British Empire Tobacco , — A new prospect was opened in the eco- 
nomic histoty of tobacco by the institution of the principle of 
preferential fiscal treatment of tobacco grown, produced, or manu- 
factured in the British Empire. A reduction in the tax of one-sixth 
is acting as a stimulus to the young tobacco-growing industry of 
British Africa from Cape Colony to Rhodesia, of Canada and of 
some other portions of tne empire. Growers in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland have also been encouraged by an allowance. This pref- 
erential taxation will probably be found of greater significance to 
the tobacco manufacturing industry and to the smoker than is even 
the attainment of the laudable object of helping the tobacco farmers 
of the empire. A quasi-monopoly such as that ixissessed by^ the 
United States and the Balkans does not economically suit the direct 
buyer (the manufacturer) or the eventual buyer, the smoker. A 
widening and multiplication of the sources of supply must have a 
steadying effect on prices. The lesson of the war was that, quite 
justifiably under the new conditions, very heavy prices had to be 
paid for all tobacco, whether from America. Nyasaland or elsewhere. 
For many years the ImjMirial Tobacco Co. nave been large buyers of 
African tobacco. Their headquarters in Africa are at Blantyre, 
where they have encouraged the grower. Tol>acco grown in Ireland 
and also in England has been put on the market with some success. 
In the British system of taxaticjn a rebate of one-third of the excise 
duty was allowed on tobacco grown in Ireland for experimental 
purposes prior to 1909, and on tobacco grown in Great Britain up 
to 1913 inclusive. From those dates arrangements have been made 
under which certain grants sanctioned by the Treasury are applied 
in encouragement of the industry. In 1918 the following quantities 
were grown: England and Wales, 31,844 lb.; Ireland, 77,978 lb.; 
total, 109,822 lb.; net receipt of duty, £34,482. In 1919.' England 
and Wales. 78»82S lb.; Ireland, 77,837 lb.; total, 156,662 lb.; net 
receipt of duty, £60,785, (E. S. C.) 

TOGOLAND (see 26.1046). — This German protectorate in 
W. Africa was conquered by Anglo-Freneh forces in 1914, and 
German sovereignty was renounced by fhc Peace Treaty. 
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For some years preceding 1914 efforts had been made to 
reconcile the natives to German rule. This process began in the 
schools^ where the children were taught to sing the German 
national anthem and to wave German flags; the teaching of 
English formerly common in the mission schools was abandoned. 
But the emigration of natives to the Gold Coast, which had 
resulted from the harsh methods of Herr W. Horn (governor 
1902-5) and other officials was still marked in 1913, while on 
the east there was a similar attraction to Dahomey. Herr Horn 
had been dismissed for misconduct; his successor, Count J. 
von Zech, was more conciliatory to the natives and gave much 
attention to the development of railways and trade. In 1912 
Germany made a departure in its colonial appointments by 
sending out as governor a member of one of the reigning families, 
Duke Adolf Friedrich of Mecklenburg, who was known as leader 
of an expedition which had crossed Africa. The duke was on 
leave when the World War broke out. He had, however, seen the 
linking up of Togoland to Germany by submarine cable (Jan. 
Z913)) extension of agriculture and an expansion of exports. 

Maj. von Dbring, the acting governor, had the advantage 
in the critical days of July 1914 of direct communication with 
Berlin by a wireless station at Kamina, which had just been 
erected. He made preparations to invade Dahomey, on the 
assumption that Great Britain would not enter the war. When 
this supposition was proved to be wrong Maj. von Ddring 
received instructions from Berlin to propose that Togoland and 
the adjacent French and British colonies should remain neutral. 
The offer was made to the local authorities concerned but was 
rejected, in the case of the British by order of the Colonial 
secretary in London. The chief concern of Berlin in regard to 
Togoland was to preserve the use of the Kamina wireless station, 
through which they could communicate with all the other German 
colonies in Africa, and when the neutrality offer failed, orders 
were issued for the defence of Kamina, Von Dbring made no 
attempt to defend the coast region: Senegalese Tirailleurs from 
Dahomey under Capt. A. Castaing occupied Little Popo (Anecho) 
on Aug. 6 and Togo on Aug. 8. Meanwhile an officer, Capt. 
E. B. Barker, had been sent under a flag of truce by the acting 
governor of the Gold Coast to Lome on Aug. 6 to demand the 
surrender of Togoland to the British. Twenty-four hours^ delay 
was given; on Capt. Barker’s return on the 7th he found that 
the German troops and Maj. von Doring had retired and that 
the official left behind had instructions to surrender the colony 
as far as a line drawn 120 km. N. of Lome. The next day co- 
operation between the French and British forces was arranged 
and the chief command given to Capt. F. C. Bryant, senior officer 
on the spot on the Gold Coast.^ 

Capt. (tempt, Lt.-Col.) Bryant reached I^me, by sea, with 
two companies of the Gold Coast Regt., on Aug. 12 — a total 
strength of 57 Europeans and 535 natives with 2,000 carriers. 
He marched N. along the railway towards Kamina, being joined 
by Capt. Castaing’s French contingent (three Europeans and 
155 natives) on Aug. 18. The enemy had blown up the railway 
bridge over the Chra river and strongly entrenched a position 
in dense bush N. of the stream. This position was attacked 011 
Aug. 22, but was not carried. The German force consisted of 60 
Europeans and 400 native soldiers, 'and they had three machine- 
guns which were used to good purpose. The German Josses were 
sliglit, the Allies’ casualties were 73 (including 23 killed) or 17 % 
of the force engaged. During the night the Germans evacuated 
their position and fell back on Kamina. Maj. von Ddring had 
probably learned that a separate French column from Dahomey 
was within two days’ march of Kamina and that a second British 
column was also approaching that place from the west. While 
Col. Bryant was preparing to attack Kamina, the Germans, on 
the night of Aug. 24-5, blew up the wireless station and on Aug. 
26 after vain efforts to obtain terms, von Ddring surrendered 
unconditionally. There were found to be ao6 Europeans in 
Kamina. In the previous fighting five Germans had been killed 

* It may be noted that the Colonial Office attempted! to direct the 
movement of troops on the Gold Coast from London. Capt. Bryant, 
however, "did not see fit " to modify his plan of operations. 
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and 32 taken prisoner. Thus southern Togoland was in the hands 
of the Allies; in the northern part Yendi surrendered to a British 
force of one officer and eight men on Aug. 18, while a French 
column of 630 rifles under Capt. Bouchez, coming from Upper 
Senegal, covered 310 m. in 20 days in the height of the rainy 
season and occupied Sansanne Mango and the rest of Togoland 
with little opposition. Many of the German native troops de- 
serted to the French. Some 200.000 rounds of soft-nosed bullets 
issued by the German authorities were captured. The conquest 
of Togoland — region the size of Ireland — was notable not only 
for its rapidity and neatness of execution, but for the fact that 
the operations were conducted entirely by the local authorities 
and by the troops on the spot when the war began — in this 
respect the little campaign was unique. After the conquest the 
country was divided for administrative purposes into British and 
French zones, the British occupying the western part, including 
Lome. The natives settled down rapidly under their new masters. 

By decision of the Supreme Council May 7 1919, the mandate to 
administer Togoland was given to Great Britain and France.. An 
agreement of July 10 1919 divided the country into areas to be 
administered by Britain and France resi>ectively. This agreement, 
which left the port and district of Lome to Britain, caused some 
dissatisfaction in French colonial circles and was amended by a 
convention of Sept. 30 1020 when in exchange for an enlarged area in 
the interior Lome and the whole of the sealward — but 32 m. — went 
to France. The formal transfer of Lome to France followed in Oct. 
1920. In the N. the area accjiiired by Britain included .Yendi and 
adjoining districts, thus bringing the whole of the Dagomba country 
under British control. Of the total area of the German colony 13,500 
sq. m. came under the British mandate and 20,200 sq. m. under the 
French mandate. Of the pop., estimated (1920) at 1,250,000, some 
850,000 lived in the French area. Europeans, mostly British and 
French officials and traders, numbered about 500. There was also 
an energetic colony of Syrian traders. 

The railways fell within the French area. They consisted (1921) 
of a line from Lome N.E. to Atakpame, completed in ipii and 102 
m. long ; from Lome along the coast to Anecho (27 m.) and from Lome 
N.W. to Palime (74 m.). They are all of metre gauge. The principal 
articles of commerce are products of the oil and coconut palms, cot- 
ton, maize, cocm, live stock, rubber, sisal and other fiVires. Of these 
the most important are palm oil and kernels. There is a considerable 
transit trade between the Gold C'oast and Lome and between 
Anecho and Dahomey. In 1910 exports were valued at £360, (H)o, 
and imports at £570,000. In 1913, the last full year of German rule, 
exports were valued at £455,000 and imports at £530,000. C'otton 
yarns, textiles, hardware and building material were the chief im- 
ports. In 1913 Germany took 60% of the exports and supplied 42 % 
of the imports. After the Allied occupation trade for several years 
was mainly with neighbouring countries and the United Kingdom. 
In 1918 the value of exports from Lome reached £434,000, and the 
value of imports £385,000. In 1919 the figures were: exports £880,- 
000, imports £680,000. After 1914 the cultivation of maize, cotton, 
sisal and cocoa increased — the cocoa exported in 1919 was worth 
£1^,000, the cotton £120,000. 

Togoland was the only German protectorate in Africa which had 
become self-supporting, revenue rising from £132,000 in 1909 to 
£i6<^ooo in 1913. The Germans levied a poll tax of 6 marks on the 
natives; on the Allied occupation direct taxation was abolished. 
Under the British and French the respective portions of Togoland 
continued to be self-supporting. The British portion was attached 
to the (iold Coast Colony, the French portion to Dahomey. Local 
autonomy was preserved. In Aug. 1920 the French established in 
their area an administrative council, on which non-officials, includ- 
ing one native, had seats, with a consultative voice in drawing up 
the budget. 

See Togoland (1920) a British Foreign Office handbook, with 
bibliography, and for the 1914 campaign the British White I’aper 
Correspondence relating to the military operations in Togoland (Cd. 
7872, 1915). See also A. F. Calvert Togoland (1918). (F. R. C.) 

TOKUGAWA, YOSHINOBU [Keiki], Prince (1837-1913), 
Japanese statesman, was the last Shogun of the Tokugawa 
Government (see 26.1047), succeeding the 14th Shogun, Icmochi, 
in 1866. At that time already a man of matured intellect and 
high capacities, although his succession had been obtained by the 
conservatives, he soon displayed an advocacy of liberal progress. 
He showed great diplomatic tact in the solution of the feuds 
between the Satsuma and Chosu, and also in opposing the anti- 
foreign agitation supported by the latter. Realizing after a year’s 
time that the proper government of the country was impossible 
if continued on the lines of feudalism, which was a bar to all 
progress and a source of continual internal strife, the Shogun 
handed in his resignation to the Emperor on Oct. 14 1867. This 
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act of sacrifice was the prelude to the dawn of the enlightened 
Meiji era at the beginning of 1868. The anti-foreign agitation 
ceased, the Emperor received and treated as honoured guests the 
representatives of foreign Powers, and Japan was thrown open 
to the world. Tokugawa, having renounced his shogunate 
rights, retired to a strictly private life from which he never 
emerged. He even renounced the succession to his title for his 
direct heir in favour of a collateral branch of the family. The 
Emperor Meiji accepted that renunciation, but he gave him 
another title of prince to be bequeathed to his own son. 

TORONTO (see 27*52), the chief city of Ontario, Canada, is the 
second city in size in the Dominion. In igi i its pop. was 376,538; 
in 1921 the estimated pop. was nearly 600,000. Canada's great- 
est manufacturing district centres about Toronto. 1 he city 
contained in 1921 about 1,400 factories employing 85,000 hands 
and producing goods annually to the value of $300,000,000. 
The bank clearings in 1920 amounted to $5,410,214,802, Montreal 
being the only Canadian city that surpassed Toronto in this 
respect. Fourteen of the chartered banks of Canada had th^ir 
headquarters in Toronto in 1 92 1 . ^ 

Buildings erected since igir include St. Paul’s Anglican Church, 
a fine editice in the early iinglish Gothic style, seating 3,000 person.s: 
the Timothy Eaton Memorial Church, the greatest architectural 
ornament Canadian Methodism, erected by the Eaton family at a 
cost of nearly $i,ooo,(kk>; a 20-slorey office building by the Royal 
Bank of Canada; a similar building by the Canadian Pacific railway, 
and several Imildings for the university of Toronto. For several 
years preceding 1921 a large new Union station was under con- 
struction, and in that year was close to completion. ^ 

'I'he "J'oronto hydro-elcctric system is one of the largest municipal 
sut)i)ly umiertakings on the continent of America. The manage- 
ment of the distributing systtMii of the city was vested in 1911 in a 
Ixiard of three (ommissioners. The history of the enterprise has been 
one of iilienomenal growth. Over I7I,ooo,ock) k.w. hours were sold 
during 1917 witli a connected load of over 169,000 11. P. 

'I'he total assesse d f.>ro|)erty in the city in 1919 was $642,816,090, 
an increase of 90<>% sincij 1885. A project was under way in Ip2i 
for the building of a 63 m. lunilevard driveway by the municipality. 
I'he main boulevard which would I)c 33 m. long and from too to 500 
ft, wide would completely encircle the city. Toronto took over its 
own street railways from a private company in 1921, and has since 
operated them for the lienefit of the municipality. The Toronto 
Exhibition, the largest annual exhibition held on the continent of 
North America, drew i,20i,(M)p visitors in 1919. The construction 
of tlie Welland Ship Canal, which was in hand in 1921, was ext)ccted 
to make the port of Toronto accessible to (he larger vessels plying 
on the Upper Lakes. A scheme for the development of the harbour, 
which had lieen begun previous to 1917, was well under way in 
1921. I'he project included the reclaiming of Ashbridge’s Bay, 
known now as the Harbour Terminal Industrial District, the improv- 
ing of the waterfront, the deepening of the harbour, and the con- 
struction of permanent breakwaters and concrete piers. 

Toronto University has benefited greatly by large gifts from Sir 
John and Eady Eaton, Sir Edmund Osier and Sir jovseph Flavelle. 
In connexion with it a School of ICngineering Research was founded 
in 1917 and a Faculty of Music was inaugurated the same year. A 
department of Social Service was founded, uiul in war time the 
univ(^rsity established courses for the training of masseuses that 
drew stiulents from all over Canada. Hart House, a magnificent 
building in the (iothic style, was built by the university during the 
war and housed a number of war activities. It contains quarters for 
both the students’ and Faculty unions, a dining hall, a gymnasium, 
a theatre and extensive offices for undergraduates’ use. Dormitory 
n‘sidenc(‘s were secured for students in the departments of Political 
Science and Medicine, and new residences were opened for woman 
students. An IClectrical Engineering building, to cost $350,000, 
was under construction in 1921, and a University^ Press w'as also 
being built. The attendance at 'Foronto UnivTrsity in 1921 was well 
over 5,000, the highest university attendance in the British Empire. 

TORPEDO (see 27.53). — In the World War of 1914-8 the tor- 
pedo played a most important part, especially as employed by 
the German submarines during the “ruthless ” submarine cam- 
paign, which reached its height in April 1917, when enormous 
losses were caused by it to British and Allied merchantmen and 
fishing vessels. The total losses of British merchant ships due to 
submarines during the period Aug. 1914 to Nov. 1918 amounted 
to over six and a half million tons, and a very large proportion 
§|^his can Im? ascribed to torjiedoes. In addition, British naval 
by torpedo over the same period included: — 6 battleships, 
ri^lIjMisers, 3 light cruisers, 10 leaders, T.B.D’s and T.B’s,4 sub- 
and 36 miscellaneous craft. Among these were 1 I,M.S. 
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“ Goliath,” a battleship of 12,950 tons, sunk by a Turkish T.B.D. 
in May 1915 in the Dardanelles. That the torpedo menace 
largely influenced Adml. Jellicoe’s tactics at the Battle of Jut- 
land is plain from his own book (The Grand Fleetyigi4^igi&), 
At Jutland the Germans on their side sustained considerable 
loss or damage from torpedoes; the battleship “ Pommern ” 
and the light cruisers “ Frauenlob,” “ Wiesbaden ” and “ Ros- 
tock ” were sunk in this way, and to other ships were hit, three 
of which subsequently sank from other causes. The Germans 
flred between 60 and 70 torpedoes during th||||ipil0^ obtained 
two hits, one on the “ Mariboroipgh onioion the “ Shark 
the latter ship was sunk^^-iiat 



Fig. I. — Aeroplane carrying torpedo. 


Apart from their use of the torpedo by larger ships, torpedo- 
boats and destroyers, the World War saw them also made the 
weapon of the coastal motor boat (C.M.B.), the development 
of which in 1916 liad been made possible by the installation of the 
internal combustion engine. The first operation on record 
carried out by British C.M.B’s armed with torpedoes was an 
attack on German T.B.D’s off Ostend, several destroyers being 
sunk. These C.M.B’s operated from Dunkirk. Subsequently 
C.M.B’s were extensively used olT the Belgian coast, and played 
a most important part in the blocking operations at Zeebrugge. 
I'hcy were also largely used in the Baltic (notably at Kronstadt) 
and Caspian Seas, and also at Murmansk. 



Fig. 2. — Discharge of torpedo from aeroplane. 


A more novel use was the discharge of torpedoes from aero- 
planes (jccfigs. I and 2). It is claimed that this was first accom- 
plished in 1911 by an Italian, one Capt. Guidoni, who released 
a 350-lb. torpedo from an 80-H.P. Farman machine. In the 
same year the matter was taken up by various British naval 
experts who realized the possibilities of this form of attack from 
the air. Notable amongst these was Comm, (later Adml.) Murray 
Sueter. Adml. Fiske of the U.S. navy was also writing on the 
subject as early as 1912. By the end of 1913, the first British 
flight was carried out with a Sopwith seaplane carrying a 14-in* 
torpedo off Calshot, Southampton, and special machines v^cre 
subsequently ordered by the British Admiralty. During 1914 
experiments were proceeded with using “ Short ” seaplanes, and a 
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s$>eciaUy light torpedo was designed for aircraft purposes. When 
the World War broke out, it was realized that means would have 
to be provided to carry the torpedo planes into proximity to their 
objectives, and H,M,S. Engadine and ** Riviera ** were htted 
out for North Sea operations. Eater, in May 1915, H.M.S* 
‘‘ Ben-my-Chree ” was sent out to the Dardanelles as an air- 
craft carrier. She carried two torpedo seaplanes, in addition to 
reconnaissance aircraft. In 1916-7 the first torpedo planes were 
produced capable of flying off a ship'S deck. About this time 
British navd authorities became convinced of the value of 
torpedo aircraft, and a large number were ordered. Delivery 
commenced in 1918 concurrently with special training of tor- 
pedo plane pilots, and in Oct. H.M.S. “ Argus ” embarked the 
first completed squadron of torpedo planes. In the first instance, 
experimental work was concentrated at Felixstowe in 1916, 
and in 1917 a torpedo seaplane school was established at Scapa 
Flow, which latter station was closed down after the Armistice. 
A torpedo seaplane school was also opened at Gosport, and ex- 
perimental work and training is now carried out from here, 
pilots being embarked from time to time on board the aircraft 
carriers attached to the fleet. 

In Aug. 1915 an attack was made on a s,oooton merchant 
ship by a short torpedo seaplane from H.M.S. “ Ben-my-Chree 
in the Dardanelles. A hit was obtained amidships, and spray 
and flying fragments observed. A few days later three Turkish 
ships at anchor were attacked, one being hit and subsequently 
gutted by fire, though the hull was salved. In the early part of 
1917, the Germans, who had a squadron of torpedo planes at 
Zeebrugge, made several attacks on British merchant ships in 
the Downs. Three were sunk and one enemy aircraft shot down. 

Construction, — In the British service the i8-in, and 21-in. torpedoes 
are the only sizes now made; the former are supplied for use m sub- 
marines, C.M.B.'s and aircraft, and the latter in capital ships, 
light cruisers and destroyers. 

^ Constructed of steel plating, except for the air chamber, and of 
circular cross section, the pronle of the torpedo is cigar-shaped, with 
a blunt-shaped head, a parallel portion and a flne run aft to the tail. 
Commencing from the forward end, the torpedo is divided into six 
compartments; — the head, the air vessel, the balance chamber, the 
engine room, the buoyancy chamber, the tail. These may be 
described as follows, (i) The Head.^Tnet^ are two types, the war- 
head containing the explosive and the Collision-head used for 
practice. The former carries a charge of T.N.T. which is detonated on 
contact by a device known as the pistol, through the medium of a de- 
tonator of fulminate of mercury and a suitable priming charge. The 
pistol itself consists of a metal body which is screwed into the War-head 
and carries a striker which has externally projecting arms. On one 
of these arms, coming into contact with any object, the striker is 
forced in against the resistance of a shearing pin (which is provided 
for safety), and the detonator is struck. This in turn detonates the 
“ primer ” and the main charge. In the case of the ‘‘ net cutter,’* 
used when attacking ships protected by nets, the action is similar, 
but the cutter is provided in addition with sheerir^ devices for 
cutting through the meshes and opening up a hole sufficiently large 
to enable the torpedo to pass through. Nets are not now carried by 
modern capital ships of any nation, but the net cutter might be 
of use against net-defended bases. The Collision-head, used for prac- 
tice, is a steel shell partially filled with cork to insure buoyancy in 
case of impact with a target ship. It is brought up to approximately 
War-head weight by filling it with water before practice running, 
and is so constructed that, on hitting, the fore part collapst^s, thereby 
lessening the blow on the plating of the ship and the shook on the 
torpedo itself. To facilitate recovery, an indicuiting light is fitted 
in a pocket in the Collision-head, consisting of phosphide of calcium 
in a tin container. On coming in contact with water this chemical 
has the property of spontaneously bursting into flame, which shows 
on the surface, thereby indicating the position of the torpedo. 
(2) The Air Vessel, — ‘This consists of a special nickel-steel forging 
containing the compressed air which provides the motive power of 
the torpedo. It is closed at either end by special dome-shaped 
pieces, screwed and .sweated into place. To the sides of the vessel 
are secured the lugs or brackets which take the weight of the torpedo 
in the case of above-water discharges and the stresses on the tor])edp 
on discharge from submerged tubes. (3) The Balance Chamber is 
rivetted and sweated on to the after end of the air vessel, and forms a 
watertight compartment which contains the depth-keeping mechan- 
ism, the heater apparatus and the sumfly of fuel (either alcohol or 
petroleum in some form) in a special flask. In this (pmpartment is 
alsp situated the charging valve and the stop valve in the main air 
pipe, which enables pressure to be isolated when it is necessary to 
remove the after part of the torpedo for examination of engines, etc. 
The depth-keeping mechanism, Mr. Whitehead's secret, consists of a 
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penduluni weight and a hydrostatically operated valve, linked 
together by, rods m such a manner that the weight corrects depart- 
ures from the horizontal trim of the torpedo, wmlst the valve keeps 
the torpedo at its set depth. Their joint action operates the hori- 
zontal rudders of the torjHido through the medium of a small air 
engine termed the servomotor. (4) The Engine Hoorn is the next 
compartment abaft the Ijalaucc chamber, ft is not watertight, and 
together with the “buoyancy chamber,” to which it is rivetted and 
sweated, forms what is known as the “ afterbody.” This portion of 
the torpedo is secured to the “ air vessel— balance chamber “ por- 
tion by a number of screwed bolts, which allows of t he torpedo being 
easily “parted “ for exaininatioii of the niecluuiism in the engine 
room. This mechanism consists of: (o) the engines, which are of 
the single-acting four-cylinder Brotherhood type; (6) the steering 
engine or servomotor; (r) the starting valve and counter gear; 
((f) the reducing valve, which maintains a constant reduced working 
pressure at the entwines, irrespective of the air-vessel pressure, thus 
insuring an approximately constant speed throughout the set range; 
(e) oil bottles for lubricating various working parts. The starting 
valve is operated by an air-lever which projects through the shell of 
the torpedo and is thrown aft by a downward projecting bolt in the 
torpedo tube on discharge. In addition to opening the starting 
valves, the air-lcver in its backward movement presses against a 
rod which releases th6 gyroscope. ^The counter gear, which is 
mounted on the starting valve casing is a piece of median ism 
driven off the engines for stopping the torpedo at a pre-determined 
range. Off the counter is also driven the ignition gear, whose func- 
tion is to fire the cordite igniters in the “ heater ” arrangement at a 

f ire-determined moment, and start the combustion of the air and 
uel. In the earlier torpedoes, the counter also operated the “ sink- 
ing gear.” This gear can be .set to “ float “ for practice or “ sink ” 
for action and when set for the latter adiustnicnt a small valve is 
lifted at the end of the run and water is aclniitted into the buoyancy 
chamber, thus sinking the tomedo, which might otherwise remain a 
dangerous floating mine. (5) The Buoyancy Chamber provides a large 
proportion of buoyancy of the torpedo, and consists of a thin sheet- 
steel shell, strengthened up by internal angle rings, to enable it to 
withstand external pressure, due either to immersion at great depths 
or to impulse pressures on discharge. To the foremost bulkhead of 
this compartment arc secured the engines. Two watertight tubes 
run through it, one centrally carrying the propeller shaft, and the 
other to one side carrying the rod connecting the servomotor or 
steering engine, and the horizontal rudders. The sinking valve is on 
this bulkhead. The remaining fittings in this compartment consist of 
the gyroscope which is fixed to suitable brackets secured to the shell, 
and the gyroscope rudder rod, which passes through a watertight 
gland in the after bulkhead. A watertight removable door is also 
fitted at the l>ottom of the chamber to obtain access to the gyroscope. 
This pkxe of apparatus consists of a comparatively heavy bronze 
wheel, delicately mounted in ball bearings in an inner horizontal 
gymhal. This in turn is mounted in un outer vertical gymbal 
capable of rotational movement within the framework of the in- 
strument. The wheel is initially spun at a high rate of revolution 
about its axis in the inner gymbal, due to the release of a stronjg; 
spiral spring in torsion. This release takes place when the air-lever is 
thrown aft on discharge, after which the w’hole system of wheel and 
gymbaks is fnjed from external constraint. The design is such that all 
axes of rotation of wheel and gymbals meet in a common point at the 
centre of gravity of the wheel. Consequently, in theory, il the instru- 
ment is in adjustment there are no external forces acting on the wheel 
or system except friction and windage, and, following the well-known 
dynamical laws of rotating bodies, the spinning axis tends to main- 
tain its direction in space no matter how the apparatus is moved 
bodily. Practically, of course, slight errors do creep in, due to minute 
manufacturing differences, etc., but if the gyroscope is in good condi- 
tion, the effect of these is barely noticeable until the initial wheel 
speed has dropped considerably. It will therefore be seen that the 
axis of the spinning wheel provides a datum line, the direction of 
which is the direction of the gyro wheel on release, i,e, in the longitu- 
dinal axis of the tube and torpedo. Subseciuent deviations of the 
torpedo from the correct line in a horizontal plane, cause relative 
movement of the spinning axis, and fore and aft line of the torpedo. 
These relative movements are communicated to a delicate rotary 
valve throuj^h the medium of a small pin mounted on the outer 
gymbal. Tins rotary valve controls tlie air supply to a small steering 
engine which opierates rudders on the vertical fins, bringing the 
torpedo back to its original direction. (6) The Tail is a non- water- 
tight conical steel shell carrying the horizontal and vertical fins and 
rudders. The fins are fixed to tlie tail and the rudders are carried in 
suitable brackets on their after edges. This portion of the torpedo 
also contains the gearing which enables the two four-bladed pro- 
pellers to l>e driven in opposite directions off the same engine. The 
provision of two propellers is necessary in order that the torpedo 
shall remain upright during the run, anefithese are so shaped that the 
turning effect of one is balanced byitiiat of the other. 

The Dfrsc/or.— The name of “ director “ is given to the sight by 
means of which the firing officer is enabled to fire the torpedo at the 
correct moment. This he does by pressing a key which completes 
the circuit of the electrical portion of the firing gear at the tube. 
There arc a number of types of sight extant, each of whicli has been 
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designed to iuit special conditions, chiefly as regards environment, 
e.g. the director on an above- water tube in a torp^o^boat destroyer, 
the director in the conning tower of a capital ship, etc. The same 
underlying principle obtains in every case. Su|:>p 08 e, a torpedo be 
discharged (see fig. 1) from A so as to hit a ship steaming in the 
direction BC at C. B is the position of the enemy ship at the mo- 
ment of firing. Completing the triangle on a convenient scale, clearly 



AC is to BC as ** speed of torpedo ** is to ** speed of sailing and 
AB is the line of sight, its length and direction representing the 
velocity and direction of the torpedo relative to the target. Alter- 
natively AC is to BC as the “ running range of torpedo to hit ’* 
is to the distance the target moves during time of flight of torpedo,’* 
and the length of AB is a measure of the firing range. In addition, if 
AC is taken to represent the maximum running ranj^e of the torpedo, 
the length AB is a measure of the maximum ‘^possible shot ** range 
under a given set of conditions as regards enemy speed and course. 
If the range-finder range when the signts come on is greater than that 
represented by the length AB, the torpedo will not reach its objec- 
tive, It is obvious that a set of three bars, arranged so as to be 
capable of sliding and pivoting over each other, provide a torpe<lo 
sight which can be gracfuated so that the possible shot range can be 
read off direct after the sight is adjusted and torpedo fire withheld if 
necessary. Earlier types actually took this form, a foresight being 
fitted at the B end of the bar AB and a backsight at A. 

It will be stjen that the chances of obtaining hits with torpedoes are 
almost entirely dependent on the correct e.srirnation of the enemy’s 
course and speed, and the officer handling the instrument has to be 
a highly skilled specialist in these duties,^ It will also be seen that 
the effect of errors in estimation will vary in direct proportion to the 
number of ships comprising the target, and to the running range to 
obtain a hit, and are inversely proportional to the speed of the tor- 
pedo, for any particular speed of enemy. It is therefore clear that 
attacks on single ships under w^ay are not likely to be successful un- 
less carried out at short range, and that to insure success against an 
enemy fleet at long range, it is necessary to fire a large number of 
torpedoes. A large proportion of these will be wasted, but a torpedo- 
infested zone will result, which the enemy will find difficult to avoid, 
unless he is prepared to make large alterations of course, and these 
will undoubtedly affect the efficiency of his gunfire very seriously. 
The most obvious way of producing these torpedo-infested zones 
is to employ large numliers of torfiedo-boat destroyers against the 
enemy, but this must not l^e considered to be an argument for the 
abolition of torpedo tulles in big ships, the mere fact that torpedoes 
arc carried by opposing capital shijis having a considerable bearing 
on the tactics employed and the ranges at which the action is 
fought. (W.M.M.R.) 

TOSTI, SIR FRANCESCO PAOLO (1846-1016), coni^ser and 
teacher of singing, was born at Ortona, Abruzzi, April 9 1846. 
He began his musical studies at Naples at the age of 14. In 1876 


he paid his first visit to England ; five years later he was appointed 
teacher of singing to the Royal family and settled in England. 
He published many songs, which from the first had a wide 
success, the most famous being “ Goodbye,” Ask Me No 
More,” and “ For Ever.” He was knighted in 1908. He died 
at Rome Dec. 2 1916. 

TOURNBUX^ JEAN MAURICE (1849-1916), French man of 
letters (r«e 27.107), died in Paris Jan. 13 1916. 

TOWNSEND. MEREDITH WHITE (183 1-191 1), English journal- 
ist, was bom at Bures, Suffolk, April t and educated at 
Ipswich grammar school. In 1848 he went out to India, and 
four years later became editor of the Friend of India, acting also 
for some years as Fimes correspondent. In i860 he returned to 
England and purchased the weekly Spectator {see 19.562). With 
R. H. Hutton he was joint-editor until 1898, and he was largely 
instmmental in making it an established success, writing most 
of the political articles and the opening paragraphs every week. 
His two chief publications were The Great Governing Families 
of England (1865), written in conjunction with Langton Sanford, 
and Asia and Europe (1901). He died at Little Bookham, 
Surrey, Oct. 21 1911. 

TOWNSHEND. SIR CHARLES VERE FERRERS (1861- ), 

British general, was born Feb. 21 1861, and joined the Royal 
Marines in 1881. He served at Suakin in 1884, and in the 
Nile expedition of the following year. He joined the Indian 
army in 1892 and was present in the Hunza-Nagar operations 
of that year. He greatly distinguished himself by his gallant 
defence of the Chitral fort during its prolonged siege in 1895, 
for which he was rewarded with the C.B. and a brevet majority. 
Then, in i 8 (^y-S, he served with the Egyptian army in the 
reconquest of the Sudan and won the D.S.O., shortly after 
which he was transferred to British Infantry. He served for 
some months in the field during the S. African War, was pro- 
moted colonel in 1904, was for some time on the staff in India, 
afterwards commanded a district in S. Africa, and was promoted 
major-general in 1911. He was then for some months in charge 
of a Territorial division at home, after which he went to India 
to command a brigade. 

In April 1915 he was sent to Mesopotamia to take over com- 
mand of the 6th (Indian) Division in that theatre of war. Aided 
by some other troops his division worked its way up the Tigris, 
driving the Turks out of more than one fortified position, and 
on Sept. 28 Townshend signally defeated the enemy near Kut- 
el-Amara and occupied the town, while detachments pursued 
the enemy halfway to Baghdad; shortly afterwards he was in- 
structed to advance and occupy that city. On the move being 
made, he encountered the enemy in superior numbers at Clesi- 
phon, and after severe fighting was obliged to effect a retreat 
of 120 m. to Kut, and there he and his force were speedily 
hemmed in. A skilful and resolute defence was made, lasting 
143 days till the end of April 1916 but then, supplies being ex- 
hausted and all elTorts at relief having failed, he was obliged 
to capitulate. He was rewarded with the K.C.B. for his services. 
He remained a prisoner of war near Constantinople until Oct. 
1918, when he acted as intermediary between the Porte and the 
Allies in adjusting the Armistice. He retired from the army 
in 1920, and entered Parliament as member for the Wrekin 
division of Shropshire. 

TOY, CRAWFORD HOWELL (1836-1919), American Hebrew 
scholar {see 27.114), died in Cambridge, Mass., May 12 1919. 
In 1913 he published Introduction to the History of Religions, 

TRACTORS. — The petrol tractor for agricultural and kindred 
purposes is a development of the steam traction engine, widely 
used for operating grain threshers and to a small extent for plough- 
ing. Steam ploughs were used toward the end of the 19th 
century on the large ranches of the north-western section of the 
United States, in Canada and in Egypt. Their usefulness was 
limited, however, owing to their great weight, which resulted 
in the packing of the soil and in rather inefficient operation. 
When the weight of the petrol engine was greatly reduced by 
motor-car engineers, about 1900, the idea of substituting that 
type for the heavy steam plant naturally suggested itself. 
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The first petrol tractors seem to have been those built by the 
Huber Mfg. Co., of Marion, O., in 1898. These were not 
successful and only 30 were completed. In 1901 the Hart*Tarr 
Mfg. Co., of Charles City, la,, engaged in the majaufacture of 
petrol tractors, and, although this company met with many 
difficulties, it was successful and, after 19 years of continuous 
manufacture, produced in 1920 5,000 tractors. There are two 
general types of agricultural tractor, the wheeled and the crawler, 
or caterpillar, types. The crawler type, in which the weight is 
spread over a large supporting surface on the ground, can pass 
over marshy land where the wheeled tractor would be mired, and 
when used for pulling barrows, seeders and other implements 
over ploughed ground, does not pack the soil as a wheeled 
tractor would. Early technical development was chiefly to- 
ward large tractors, designed to operate from 6 to 12 plough 
bottoms, because the only farmers who then took an interest 
in tractors were the owners of large ranches in western America. 
The largest producers of petrol tractors in the United States 
between 1905 and 1913 were manufacturers whose main line 
was general agricultural machinery and steam traction engines, 
such as the International Harvester Co., the J. I. Case T. M. 
Co., and Emerson-Brantingham Co. The large petrol tractors 
of that period were crude in design and very heavy; their frames 
were built up of heavy rolled channels, and they had driving 
wheels of enormous diameter. Their great weight naturally 
rendered them incfTicient, for a largo proportion of the engine 
power was consumed in moving the tractor itself. The oil- pull 
tractor shown in fig. i is characteristic of tractors of that period. 



Fig. 1. 


Agricultural Tractors , — Tractors are usually rated in terms of the 
number of 14-in. plough bottoms which they will pull. In 1920, of 
100 models on the American market capalile of pulling two or more 
bottoms, 20 were two-plough tractors; 42 three-plough; 17 four- 
plough and the rest were capable of pulling five or more ploughs. 
I'able I shows the production of tractors in the United .States each 
year from 1909 to 1920. 

Table i. Tractor Production in the milted States. 



According to a statement issiictl by the M inist ry of Transport, there 
were 10,161 agricultural tractors in the United Kingdom in 1921. 
Of the tractors produced in the United States 14,854 were exported 
in 1917, 36,351 in 1918, 19,693 in 1919, and 29,143 (valued at 
$30,850,000) in 1920. It will be seen from the above table that a 
slump in tractor prorluction occurred in 1913. It was in 1912 that 
the business in the large tractors of 6-to 12-plough capacities reached 
its zenith, and thereafter it declined ranidlv. The first popular 
small tractor, the Bull, was brought out the following year, and in 
1914, no fewer than 3,000 tractors of this make were soUi. Although 
smaller, it was still of the same crude design as the larger machines, 
with exposed gears, plain bearings and similar features. About 
1916 a number of engineers with motor-car experience entered the 
tractor field, and as a result of their efforts tractor design was 
greatly improved. Before 1920 many farm tractors were designed 
to use paraffin as fuel, because [jaraffin was considerably cheaper 
than petrol, and the conditions of engine operation on a tractor 


(constant speed and steady, heavy load) made it comparatively 
easy to burn paraffin with a morlerate degree of success. Petrol, 
however, proved much more satisfactory in the average engine, 
and when in 1919 the price of paraffin advanced sharply, tractor 
users generally turned to lu^strol. The consumption of petrol in gal- 
Ions per acre is less, there is less difficulty in cold w^eather and the 
oil in the crank case does not lose its lubricating value so quickly. 
For the sake of economical manufacture many of the earlier small 
tractors were made with only three wheels, but the buying public 
did not approve of this feature of construction, and the typical 
1920 wheeled tractor had four wheels, two in front steering and two 
in the rear for driving. The Twin Citv 12--20 H.l\ tractor shown 
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in fig. 2 is a good example of the lighter tractors based on motor- 
car practice. The following is a composite description of a 1920 
model three-plough tractor, the features mentioned being those 
found on the greatest number of models of this capacity; thc^re was 
a four-cylin<lcr, four-stroke vertical engine at the front, of iibout 
4}-in. bore by 6-in. stroke, adapted to burn either i>etrol or i)araffin. 
Ignition was by a high-tension magneto wnt.li impulse starter. 
(Ihe latter device consisted of a spring attachment for magnetos 
spc( ially developed for use on tractors, which mailc it unnecessary 
to “ si)in ” the heavy engines in order to jgencrate a spark in the 
magneto.) The carburetor was fitted with an air ch'aner, which 
prevented gritty dust from gettiiig into the engine and rai)idly 
wearing out the cylinfler barrels. These air cleaners usually acted 
on the centrifugal principle, but in the lava-ash districts on the 
Pacific coast it w'as nei'essary to employ air wrashers, owing to the 
lightness of the dust. Beliimi the engine there was a friction clutch, 
and then came the chai^e-8p<^ gear, which gave two forward 
spcHids and one reverse. The higher forward speed was for regular 
use in {doughing and the lower for emergencies, for ploughing up 
Steel) inclines, in heavy soil, etc. Then there was a further reduc- 
tion by geans to the rear axle. The engine speed was limited by a 
governor to about 800 revolutions per minute, and as the ploughing 
speed was about 2I m.p.h., with 48-in. driving wheels, a reduction 
of roughly dO to i hacl to be provided between engine crankshaft 
and rear axle or rear wheels. In the early tractors the final drive 
was through cxi)osed bull gears directly on the driving wdieels, but 
the typical 1920 tractor had all its gearing enclosed and protected 
from dust and mud, which is an important feature in a machine 
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operating in the fields during the wet season as well as when the 
soil is dry and dusty. The wheelbase of the tractor was 96 in. and 
its weight alM>ut 5,000 pounds. The wheels were built up of rolled 
rims and flat spokes riveted to the hubs and rims. The driving 
wheels were provided with angle-iron lugs to increase the traction, 
and the front wheels with central skid rings to make the steering 
more i)ositive. The front axle was swivelled to the frame at the 
niid<ilc, to permit the wheels to accommodate themselves to uneven 
ground. I n addition t o the pivot joint a spring could be used between 
the axle and the frame at the front to relieve shocks. These 1^20 
tractors were provided with a belt pulley for operating threshing 
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height at 17 ihches. Ayt&r: diaa wh ^i eS tmct^ 
two wheels, .is.exemphfijed by the illustr^cd^in 

fig. 3, rhts 18 intend ior cultiva^^^ well as for ploughin^nd 
Binular work, and has the ncj^essary clearance to pass over Sants 
2 ft. or more high. Another feature is that, by means of an exten- 
sion to the control apparatus, it can be oi>erated from the imple- 
ment drawn, thus disi^ensing with the need for aft extra man in 
operating a self-binder, for instance. The crawling tractor had one 
or two cdtttinU6hS*fehaln tMijki bfi which it rati and which it car- 
ried with it. That portion of the chain track in contact with the 


ground bad traft 
fttogrir^ 
lion of tl _ 

carried 0#!; 


^s pr caused 

J'^'toe ■uf|par''J^a| of 'the lower por- 
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track aild: When by letting in the clutch, the 

tract^ tml^ abe^d on tnb track and the track at the same time 
rolled iorwyd^ The pbWer was applied to the two chain wheels 
through ft dWeronlial gear, and in order to steer a tractor of this 
kind, ofie tmek was held stationary by means of a brake on the 
shaft of its chain wheel, while all tlie power was applied to the 
other chain wheel. l‘he Cletrack tractor shown in fig. 4 was one of 
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the smallest tractors of this type. Much of the development work 
in connexion with crawler tractors was done in California, where 
the Holt, the Best and the Yuba, all tractors m«ade in large sizes, 
originated. I'hc Holt, which is called a Caterpillar, became the 
pfototyiK? for the tanks ” which played such an important part 
in the vVorld War. In 1920 many of these large crawler tractors 
were used for other than agricultural jiuriioses— for example, in 
oU-ficlds, in lumbering and in road-building; and the city of New 
York that year purchastKf a large number for use in clearing the 
streets of snow. The lumbering or logging work done was mainly 
in swampy districts where previously it had been impossible to 
work with horses except in winter when the ground was frozen, 
whereas the crawler tractor made logging in such districts possil)le 
the yciir round. The weight on the track of a crawler tractor of the 
1920 type was as low as $ lb. jxsr sq. in., and sfteh a traetpr could 
go Into bogg^y places where no wheeled vehicle could follow. 

In 1919 the Legislature of the state of Nebraska passed a law 
providing that thereafter no tractor should be sold m that state 
until the manufacturer had first submitted a sample tractor for 
trial to the Agricultural Engineering Department of the university 
of Nebraska and the tractor nad satisfactorily met the test required. 
The manufacturer must also satisfy the state authorities that he is 
maintaining an adeciuate supply of repair parts within the state. 
This legislation was the result of complaints of farmers that manu- 
facturers w'ere overrating their tractors. The result was that, 
during a period when 66 tractors were tested, the makers of 8 were 
tlX>mpellea to increase their rated engine speed, 13 lowered their 
limrse-pow'er rating, 14 changed some part and 4 withdrew. 

» of Tractor Phaeking. — The three chief items of cost in trac- 
j|wrploughing are fuel, depreciation and labour. At the tractor 
piidwm at Lincoln, England, in the autumn of 1919, the fuel 


oofisiimption per aa averngfd almoat exactly 4 imp. gal. for plough- 
ing in heavy clay and 3 gal* for pkmghing on cUn landa* In^he 
corn bek of ^he Unit^ States, where the soil is comparatively tight, 
it has been customftry to reckon on a fuel cohsumptlon (either 
petrol or paraffin) of 2*5 U.S. gal. {2 imp. gal.) per acre. Oit ime 
other hand, in a bulletin of the iJ.S. Department of Agriculture on 
The Gas Tractor in Eastern Farming, a fuel consumption erf 3! 
TJ.S. gal. per ac. Is made the basis of cost calculations of the eastern 
section, and in the tractor trials held at Harrisburg, Pa., in ipro 
the average fuel consumption of all tractors using paraffin worlced 
out at 3*28 U.S. gal. (2-62 imp. gal.) per acre. The fuel consump- 
tion in tractor ploughing varies both with the character and condi- 
tion of the soil and with the depth of ploughing. The average 
depth of ploughing at Lincoln was 5! inches. The resistance of the 
soil (drawbar pull) averaged Ti*5 lb. per sq, in. for the heavy clay 
soil and 9 lb. [>er sq. in. for the cliff land. In the corn belt of the 
United States the soil resistance generally varies between 5-5 and 
7 Ib. per sq. in., and this explains the low fuel consmmption in 
ploughing there. The estimate here given of the cost of ploughing 
one acre is based on the results of an inquiry by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture among 400 tractor farmers m the Dakotas con- 
cerning their cxjjerienccs in 1917 and 1918. Only one change is 
made from thi? estimate of the department, namely, the assump- 
tion of a tractor life of seven instead of nine years, which latter 
figure is admittedly too high. The answers to the questionnaire 
yielded the averages shown in Table 2. 

Table 2, Average Cost and Performance of Tractor Ploughing 
in the Dakotas, 



Two-plough 

Tratiors 

Three-plough 

Tractors 

Four-plough 

'IVactor.s 

First cost . 

$1,050 

$1,460 

$2,000 

Full working days 

per year. 

45 

52 

64 

Acres ploughed per 







8-5 

10-9 


Other factors on which the estimate is based are the following ; 
Cost of petrol, $.276 per U.S. gal.; paraffin, $.152 per gal. ; lubricat- 
ing oil, $.50 per gal. ; grease $.10 per lb. ; repairs, 4% of first cost per 
year; depreciation on a 7-year basis; man labour at $4.00 per day; 
interest at 6 % on the average investment (one-half of total invest- 
ment). Such items as housing, insurance and taxes are neglected. 


Table j. Cost of Tractor Ploughing in the Dakotas 1Q17-8. 
(Dollars per acre) 



Total Cost of 
Ploughing 

Fuel 

Oil 

Petrol 

Tractor 

Paraffin 

Tractor 

Petrol 

Paraffin 

Two-plough . 
Three-plough 

Four- plough . 

2*21 

I '975 
I* 757 

1*915 

1-68 

1*462 

0*69 

0*69 

0*69 

0-395 

0*395 

0*395 

0*075 

0*075 

0*075 

Other Items 


Grease 

Re- 

pairs 

Depre- 

ciation 

Man 

Labour 

Inter- 

est 

Two- plough . 
Three-plough 
Four-plough . 

0*02 

0-02 

0-02 

0*15 

0*13 

0*11 

f >*53 

0*49 

0*409 

0-635 

0-47 

0:^68 

oil 
0*10 
0 :P «5 . 


With the data here indicated it is possible to make a close esti- 
mate of the cost of tractor ploughing under different conditions, as 
all the basic costs are given. The average soil resistance in the 
Dakotas may be assumed to be 8 lb, per sq. inch. In heavier soils 
the area ploughed per day will be less in substantially the inverse 
ratio of the soil resistance (provided the latter is not excessive). 
This is borne out by estimates of the ploughing capacities of the 
tractors which competed in the Lincoln trials of 1919, made by the 
judges of the event. Averaging the estimates for heavy clay soil 
(soil resistance 11*5 lb. per sq. in.), and reckoning on the basis of a 
lo-hr. instead of an 8-hr. day, the following results are obtained : 
Two-plough tractor, 4! ac,, three-plough tractor, sJ ac., four-plough 
tractor, 6| acres. 

To the American and Canadian farmer the advantage of the trac- 
tor is not so much that it reduces the cost of ploughing as compared 
with horses, as that it enables one man to work a much greater 
acreage. Approximately one-third of several hundred tractor 
farmers in Illinois circularized by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture had increased their acreage by purchasing tractors. Another 
great advantage is that the tractor ^rmits work to be done auickly 
when the weather is favourable. For instance, a southern Illinois 
farmer estimates that in his neighbourhootl the yield of Indian corn 
is reduced by 1 bus. per acre for every day that planting is delayed 
after May 8. In 1920 the spring was so wet that he was able to work 
in the field only the first day and the last day of April, not a day in 
between; but when the weather turned he was able, owing to his 
tractors, to get his crop in quickly. 
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Piower farming has ^Hoved partioilarly 
wheat belt of Kaneae. For the best yield the lan 4 must be plotjighed 
in Aug., when the temperature is often above W tlie#acie 

and very htfle work can be accoihptisbed with hotia^. The trhctor 
works as efficiently at this temperature kt in winter. Moreover, 
the tractor can be used also for thrashing, and the old practice of 
contract threshing has been lar^ly eupers^ed by the plan of four 
or hve farmers owning a small threshing machine codperativdy and 
helping each other thresh their grain, each using his own tractor as 
the motivb power. A three-plough tractor is generally recommended 
for a 20x36 in. gtaiin separator. Sometimes it is necessary to get a 
crop into the ground very quickly, and, with a double shift of opera- 
tors, tractors can then be operated continuously day and night. 

Interest in farm tractors increased greatly in Europe during and 
following the World War. In 1919 ana 1920 tractor trials were held 
at Lincoln, England, the first under the auspices of the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers and Traders and the second under that of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. The French Government in t920 paid 
a bonus of 25 % on the purchase price of tractors of domestic manu- 
facture and 10% on tractors- of foreign manufacture. During the 
war the British, French and Italian Governments amtractcd for 
large numbers of farm tractors in the United States. In 1919 there 
was an international tractor demonstration and test at Sabyholm, 
Denmark, in which Danish, Swedish, German, British and Ameri- 
can tractors were entered. Several demonstrations were also held 
in France jn the years immediately following the World War; 
French engineers paid pfirticular attention to tractors for use in 
vineyards, which must be very narrow. Those for in orchards, 
on which a number of American manufacturers specialize, must be 
very low. A somewhat distinct type is the garden tractor for the 
cultivation of row crops and general work in market gardening. 
The Beeman, the first model of this type, was put on the market 111 
1915, and in 1919 about half a dozen other tractors of this type 
were brought out. For rubber-tired road tractors, see Motor 
Vehicles; for artillery tractors, see Artillery. 

Bibliography. — Barsch, Motorpfluge (1919); Pagf?, The Modern 
Gas Tractor (1917); Sherwood, The Farm Tractor Handbook (1919); 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, Report on the Tractor 
Trials held at Lincoln (London, 1919, 1920) ; U.S. Dei>artment of 
Agriculture, Ttie Gas Tractor in Eastern Farming (1918), Tractor 
Experience in Illinois (1918) and 2 'he Farm Tractor in the Dakotas 

(1919). (F. M. H.) 

TRACY, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1830-1915), American 
soldier {see 27.127), died in New York City Aug. 6 1915. 

TRADE BOARDS. — An important factor in the regulation of 
wages in England is now represented by the functioning of the 
trade boards. The Trade Boards Act of 1909 was passed, as a 
result of considerable agitation on behalf of workers who were 
employed under sweated conditions, with a view to providing 
machinery by which their wages might be raised to a more 
satisfactory level. 

This Act applied at once to four trades, namely; (i) readymade 
and wholesale liesnoke tailoring and any other I, ranch of tailoring 
in which the Ixiard of trade considered the system of manufacture 
was generally similar to that prevailing in the wholesale trade; 
(2) the making of boxes or parts thereof made wholly or partially of 
cardboard, chip, or similar material; (3) machine-made lace and net 
fini.shing and the mending or darning operations of lace curtains 
and lace finishing; (4) hammered and dollied or tommied chain- 
making. Provision was further made that the Act should l>e applied 
to other trades by Provisional Order if the board of trade was 
satisfied that the rate of wages prevailing in any branch of those 
trades was exceptionally low as compared with that in other em- 
ployments. These Provisional Orders required confirmation by 
Parliament. 

In addition to the trades originally specified four trades were 
subsequently added under the Provisional Order procedure, making 
a total of eight. The small number of trades to which the Act of 
1909 was applied was due partly to the fact that the procedure by 
Provisional Order was necessarily a slow and cumbrous process, and 
partly to the severe limits imposed by the provision tn.Tt a board 
could only be established where wages were exceptionally low. 

In 1918 an amending Act largely extended the scope of the 
previous Act. During the World War the whole basis of the 
payment of wages to women had been altered by the Orders 
made by the Minister of Munitions under Section 6 of the 
Munitions Act of 1916; and, for a number of women largely in 
excess of a million, the provisional rate at the conclusion of the 
war was in the neighbourhood of 7d. to 8d. per hour. It was 
recognized that if upon the return of peace the protection offered 
by the Munitions Acts was suddenly withdrawn a reduction of 
wages of a very disturbing character might ensue, and that it was 
desirable that the large number of persons, both men and women. 


in tht unorganized trades, should have a similar measui:<i' of 
protection to that which had been already dieied by the Trade 
Boards Act to those whom it covered. 

The new Act made two amendments of a far^roaohiitg character;-^ 

(a) The minister was empowered to apply it to any specified 
trade ‘ if , he is of opinion tliat no adequate machinery exists for the 
effective regulation of wages throughout the trade, and that accord- 
ingly, having regard to the rates of wages prevailing in tlie trade, or 
any part of the trade, it is expedient that the Act should apply to 
that trade.’* 

(b) In place of the procedure for application of the Acts by 
Provisional Order, proNMsioii was made for the making of a special 
Administrative Ord<T, the latter a shorter process than the former, 
although revision of the minister’s propostils by Parliament Is Still 
provide for. 

Further amendments made by the new Act extended the powers 
of trade boards with regard to the classes of rates of wages which 
they could fix, and gave them also the right of requiring Government 
departments to consider any proposal concerning the conditions in 
their trade which they might care to make. 

The effect of the new Act was to make the Acts applicable to a 
much larger area of industry and to render legislation no longer 
a means of protection for sweated trades only. This extension 
of the scope of the Trade Boards Acts, apart from its desiral»ility, 
having regard to the special conditions likely to prevail during 
the reconstruction period, was recommended also by the Com- 
mittee on the Relations between Employers and Employed, 
presided over by Mr. J. H. Whitley, M.P. This Committee 
subsequently recommended that, while joint industrial councils 
should be established for trades which were sufficiently organized 
to control their own wage matters, it was equally desirable that 
trade boards should be established for trades which had not yet 
reached that degree of organization on both sides which would 
make possible the complete observance of agreements arrived 
at between organizations. It was made dear that there was no 
conflict between the two forms of joint organization, and that 
each was adapted to and intended for a different degree of or- 
ganization in the trades concerned. In practice the principle 
indicated by the Whitley Committee was the guiding principle 
in the establishment of joint industrial councils and trade boards. 

A rapid extension of existing trade boards followed, with the 
result that, at the end of 1920, 49 additional trade boards for 
England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland had been set up in the 
following trades, covering about 3I million persons: — 


Great Britain. 

Boot and shoe repairing. 

Brush and broom. 

Button making. 

Coffin furniture and ccrcmcnt 
making. 

Corset. 

Cotton waste. 

Flax and hemp spinning and 
weaving. 

Fur. 

General waste. 

Hair, bass and fibre. 

Jute spinning and weaving. 
Laundry. 

Linen and cotton handkerchief, 
etc. 

Madc-up textiles. 

Paper bag. 

Perambulator and invalid 
carriage. 

Pin, hook and eye and snap 
fastener. 

‘ Retail liesixjke tailoring. 

• Readymatle and wholesale be- 
spoke tailoring. 

Rope, twine and net. 

Stamped or pressed metal wares. 
Tobacco. 

Toy. 

Wholesale mantle and costume. 

England and Wales. 
Aerated waters. 


Dressmaking and women’s light 
clothing. 

Grocery and provisions. 

Hat, cap and millinery. 

Milk distributive. 

Scotland. 

Aerated waters. 

Dressmaking and women’s light 
clothing. 

Hat, cap and millinery. 

Milk distribulive. 

Grocery and provisions. 

Ireland. 

Aerated waters. 

Boot and shoe repairing. 

Brush and broom. 

Dressmaking and women’s light 
clothing. 

Flax and hemp spinning and 
weaving. 

General waste. 

Hat, cap and millinery. 
Laundry. 

Linen and cotton handkerchief, 
etc. 

Milk distributive. 

^ [ Retail bespoke tailoring. 

^ Readymaae and wholesale 
[ bespoke tailoring. 

Rope, twine and net. 

Tobacco, 

Wholesale mantle and costume. 


* Previously the Readymade Tailoring Trade Board {1909). la 
1919 two new boards were constituted. 
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The Trade Boards Acts provide for the appointment of joint 
bodies, consisting of an equal number of employers* and work- 
ers’ representatives, together with a minority, usually three or 
five, independent members known as appointed members. In 
trades in which women are employed one of the appointed 
members is a woman. 1'he members of trade boards are all 
appointed by the Minister of Labour (originally the president 
of the Board of Trade), who, in the appointment of the employ- 
ers’ and workers’ representatives, is bound to consult the organ-^ 
izations on each side respectively. The appointed members 
arc impartial persons of standing nominated by the minister. 
The procedure of the boards is regulated by statutory regula- 
tions made by the Minister of Labour. Such regulations usu- 
ally make provisions for a method of voting, and the regu- 
lar reconstitution of the board; in all cases it is provided that 
no new appointment shall be made to the board by the minister 
until the board has had an opportunity of being heard. The 
boards are provided with secretarial assistance by the Ministry 
of Labour. They have power to form district committees for 
such areas as they may consider to be necessary, the members 
of which, like the members of the boards themselves, are ap- 
pointed by the Ministry of Labour. 

The boards are compoIlf?d, unless the Minister of Labour relieves 
them of the duty, to fix a general minimum time-rate for the workers 
engaged in the trades eoncenied. A trade board must also in certain 
cases fix special minimum piecc-ratea on the application of an em- 
ployer. A board lias power also, if it so desires, to fix general mini- 
mum piece-rates, guaranteed minimum time-rates, overtime-rates, 
rates fur s)>ecial classes of workers, rates for special areas, rates for 
special processes, rates for any class of work in any special process or 
in any special area and piece-work basis time-rates. Rates may he 
fixed so as to come into ojKjration successively on the expiration of 
specified periods, or to l>e valid during a specified period. For the 
purposes of fixing overtime-rates a trade board may declare what 
are the normal number of hours in the trade during which ordinary 
rates of wages arc payable, but they have no power to limit the 
number of hours worked. >il| 

In fixing a minimum rate so as to apply to any class of workers in a 
trade, a board may attach to the fixing of the minimum rate a condi- 
tion that workers who are members of a class must lie holders of a 
certificate from the trade board, or, if the pc^rsons are learners, such 
conditions as the trade board considers necessary for the instruction 
of these iMirsons in the trade. 

Decisions of trade boards come into obligatory operation by con- 
firming order of the Minister of Labour, and the determinations of 
trade boards have no force until so confirmed. A board’s proposals 
must Ixj published for two months, during which time employers or 
workers may lodge objections. On the expiration of the two months 
1 he board may proceed to fix the rates. 11 , in the light of objections, 
they wish to make substantial alterations, they nnist issue new 
proposals. The rates when fixed arc sent to the Minister of I^lx)iir, 
who must forthwith take tliem into consideration and, except in 
special circumstances, tut her make an order within a month making 
tnc rates obligatory or refer them to the iKiard for reconsideration. 
By this procedure all those engaged in the trade arc fully informed 
as to the proposals, and are given full opportunity of making observa- 
tions on them, and, further, Parliament, through the Minisiter of 
I.al>our, can be assured that conditions harmful to the general 
interests of the community are not made binding by statutory rates. 
If district committees have been established, a trade Ixiard, licfore 
pro]>osing rates, is comr)(!lled to give the district committee con- 
cerned an opportunity of Ixung heard on the subject. 

The Minister of Labour may at any time direct a trade Ixiard to 
reconsider rates of wages which may be in operation, although he 
has no power himself to fix rates of wages. 

When rates of wages have l)een miule operative they are enforced 
by inspectors appointed by the Ministry of Lalxiur, and penalties 
for offences, such as non-payment of rates of wages, failure to post 
such rates, or keep records, are punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

A trade board has power to exempt employers from the payment of 
minimum rates of wages in restxx:t of workers who, through age or 
infirmity, are rendered incapalile of earning the minimum time-rate, 
provided that the cases cannot suitably be met in the opinion of the 
board t>y employing the worker on piece-w'ork. 

Apart from the fixing of minimum rates of wages, the certification 
of learners and statutory and wage-fixing duties, the trade boards 
also act as joint consultative bodies fix their trades, and have l)cen 
so recognized by the Government for the purf)08e of advising them as 
to the training of disabled men, the training of apprentices, the settle- 
ment of disputes and other important matters. 

In Sept. 1921 a Committee of Inouiry into the working of the 
Trade Boards (which was being severely criticized in various quarters) 
was appointed by the Ministry of Labour, under the chairmanship 
of Viscount Cave. (H. Wf.) 


UNIONS 

TRADB UNIOKS (see 27.140*). — The history of Trade Unionism 
in the United Kingdom and in the United States, during 1911-^ 
21, is dealt with in detail, in separate sections, below; and In 
the various articles under country headings information regard- 
ing foreign countries will be found. The industrial unrest of the 
years immediately preceding the World War was not by any 
means confined to Great Britain, and in the chief industrial 
countries notable developments took place in the growth of trade 
unionism. Trade unions in such countries as France, Germany, 
Belgium and Austria, where the movement was of comparatively 
early growth, received large accessions of membership, and 
trade unions arose in other countries where any form of labour 
association had been hitherto unknown. Even before the war, 
however, there were certain notable exceptions. In Russia and 
Japan, for example, every form of trade union was illegal, and 
persons participating in trade union orgam'zations did so at 
the risk of death or imprisonment. Trade unions, therefore, 
in those countries, either were secret associations working 
underground, or masqueraded under the guise of friendly 
societies or other bodies of a similar character. The war had 
many diverse effects on the various trade union movements. 
In the Central European countries the privations of the last two 
years of the war were reflected in a great falling-off in trade union 
membership. In Germany this was more than compensated for 
by the reliance of the Republican governments which followed 
the Armistice u[>on the help of the trade unions. This brought 
to the trade unions a great number of new members, with the 
result that in 1920 the German trade union movement was 
actually the largest in the world. In Hungary, on the other hand, 
the White ” government of the regent Horthy, which suc- 
ceeded the short-lived Soviet republic of 1919, put down Trade 
Unionism with the utmost severity, some 70% of the leaders 
being executed. In the new States created by the Treaty of 
Versailles, trade unionism was in 3921 generally weak, owing to 
the existence of strong nationalist movements which absorbed 
the energies of the population; but in some, such as Czecho- 
slovakia, having a large industrial element, there was a trade 
union movement of some size. In Russia, on the other hand, 
the trade unions were an integral part of the Soviet Government, 
and hence the inducement to the average workman to become a 
trade unionist was greater than in any other country. 

Jnlernalional Trade Union Associations. — The chief inter- 
national trade union body is the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, to which most of the chief national trade union 
bodies arc affiliated. Its headquarters are in Amsterdam, and 
in 1921 it h«ad a membership of just under 24 millions. There 
was an International Federation of Trade Unions in existence 
before the World War, to which 19 countries were affiliated, with 
a membership of about seven and a half millions. The structure 
of this Federation was extremely loose; its activities included 
the issue of statistics and reports, the passing of resolutions on 
social legislation, the promotion of unity within the national 
movements, and the arrangement of international appeals for 
funds; but as a whole it was of little importance. For instance, 
the British Trade Union Congress was not affiliated, Great 
Britain’s representative on the International being the General 
Federation of Trade Unions. Its centre was at Berlin. During the 
war this Federation fell to pieces, and a new one, the present 
Federation was founded in 1919. Twenty-four countries were 
affiliated in 1921, the most important exception being the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The structure of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
remains very loose. It endeavours to promote the interests of 
the affiliated bodies and of trade unionism in countries not 
affiliated, to prevent international blacklegging, to provide funds 
for purposes laid down in the rules and to promote combined 
action on questions of trade union interest. In 1920 the 
Federation attempted, in pursuit of the last object, to carry out 
a blockade of the White Government in Hungary by international 
action, but the blockade was unsuccessful. The Federation 
makes no attempt to interfere with the policy or organization of 
its afiSliated membership. In contrast, the International Council 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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of Trade and Industrial Unions (the ** Red ** Trade Union 
International) was found to act, in its own words^ as a ** militant 
international committee for the reorganization of the trade union 
movement,” Its headquarters in 1921 were at Moscow and it 
was dominated by the ideals and influence of the Russian 
Communist party. It would only accept as members trade 
unions or minorities of trade tuiions which it recognized as 
revolutionary bodies. Besides these two general groupings, there 
were in 1921 a number of international federations of workers in 
different trades, of ever varying membership and importance. 
A list of these, with their membership, where known, and head- 
quarters, is given in the table on page 744. 

A table is also given showing comprehensively the membership 
of trade unions in different countries after the war. This table 
does not take into account some minor associations and trade 
unions which are not for various reasons affiliated to any of 
the important central bodies. Nor does it include overlapping 
membership, c.g, in Great Britain the General Federation of 
Trade Unions, whose members are also affiliated to the Trades 
Union Congress. In such countries as Brazil, Armenia, Lithuania, 
Turkey, Ukraine, China, the state of organization is not suffleient 
to include them. In some countries which have been included 
the figures of membership given are approximate only. This is 
naturally the case where trade unionism is subject to severe 
repression, or where a particular organization, such as the 
Industrial Workers of the World in the United States, has come 
under the ban of the executive. 


Membership of Trade Unions in Different Countries after the War. 



Central Organization 

No. of Trade 
Unionists 
AOiliated 

etnbership 
of Interna- 
tional Feder- 
ation July 
1921 

EUROPE: 

Austria (1919) 

Trade Union Commis- 
sion .... 

928,146 

1,000,000 

Belgium (1920) 

Industrial Branch of 
Parti Ouvrier Beige. 

670, 0(X) 

718,410 

Bulgaria (1920) . 

General Federation of 
Trade Unions (Social 
Democratic) 

28,000 

4,000 

Czechoslovakia 

(1920) 

Federation of Czecho- 
slovakia Trade Uni- 
ons .... 

352.000 

740,000 


Federation of German 
Trade Unions . 

360,000 

Denmark (1919) . 

Federation of Trade 
Unions 

277.392 

279.255 


Association of Free 
Trade Unions (Syn- 
dicalist) 

80,000 

Esthonia (1919) . 

Trade Union Confess 

30, mx) 


Finland (1920) 

Trade Union Federa- 
tion .... 

55.000 


France (1920) 

Confed6rationG6n^- 
rale du T ravail . 

I, 5 (X), 0 (K) 

1 ,500,cx)o 

Germany (1919) . 

Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund . 

8 , 0 <X ),000 

7.338,132 


Hirsch-Duncker Trade 
Unions 

102,108 



Federation of German 
Tfade Associations . 

1,700,000 



I ndependent Unions 
(1918) 

214,360 



Alliance of Clerical and 
Technical Employees 
(1918). . . . 

2 70, OCX) 


Great Britain 
(1920) 

Trade Union Congress 

6,505,482 

6,600,000 

Greece (1920) 

General Confederation 
of Labour . 

60,000 

170,000 

Holland (1920) , 

Federation of Trade 
Unions 

250,000 

2161561 


National Labour Sec- 
retariat (Syndica- 
list) . . . . 

50,000 


Christian Trade Union 
Federation . 

70,000 



Roman Catholic Trade 
Union Bureau . 

150,000 



Membership of Trade Unions (ConHnued)^. 



Central Organization 

No. of Trade 
UtiionUts 
Affiliated 

Mcrnhertihlp 
of Interna- 
tional Feder- 
ation July 
tgai 

Holland (continued) 

General T rad e U n ion 
Federation (non- 
political) 

50 ,CXX> 


Hungary (1920) . 

Ungarliindischer 

Gewerkschaflsrat 

2 I 5 ,CXK) 

752,441 

Iceland . 

Four Trade Unions 

Not 

known 

Ireland (1920) 

Irish Trades Union 
Congress and Labour 
Party .... 

3oo,cxx) 


Membership of Ulster 
Unions 

40,000 


Italy (1920) . 

Confedcrazione Gene- 
rale del Lavoro. 

2,000,000 

2.055.773 


Uriione Sindacale Ita- 
liana .... 

150, OCX) 

Latvia , 

General Secretariat of 
Professional Unions 
(Catholic) . 

I 00 ,(X )0 


. . . . 

25,000 

30,000 

Luxemburg (ltj2o) 

Commission Syndicalc 
dc Luxembourg 

27,000 

27,000 

Norway (1920) 

National Trade Union 
Federation 

1 50, OCX) 

150,000 

I’oland (1020) 

Trade Union Congress 

948,000 

403.138 

Portugal (1919) . 

Confedera<;rvo General 
do Trabalho 

100,000 

Rumania (1920) . 

Trade Union Wing of 
Stx’ial - Democratic 
Labour Party . 

200,000 


Russia (1920) 

All-Russian t!ongress 
of 'frade Unions 

5,222,000 


Spain (1920) 

Confederacion General 
del 'JVabajo 

800,000 

240,113 


Union General de Tra- 
bajadores . 

3cx),ooo 

Sweden (1920) 

National Federation of 
Trade Unions . 

280,987 

277,242 

Switzerland (u) 2 o) 

Federation of Trade 
Unions 

225 ,(X >0 

223,558 

Yugoslavia (1920) 

Centraluo Radmitchko 
Sindikalno Vctche . 

250,000 

25,000 

AMERICA: 

United States 


(1920) 

American Federation 
of Labor . 

4,079,740 


Canada (1919) 

Industrial Workers of 
the World (1919) 

Dominion Trades and 
Labour CongresvS 

about 

70,000 

I 73 . 4<^3 

260,000 


Total Trade Unionists 
in Canada . 

378,047 



“ One Big Union " 
(1920) about 

40,(X)0 


Argentina (1920) . 

Fccicracion Obrera Re- 
gional Argentina 

70,000 

749.5.8 


Other Unions and Fed- 
erations 

40,000 

Chile (1920) . 

No Central Authority. 

c.20,000 


Mexico (1921) 

Regional Confederation 
of Labour . 

c.500,000 



Syndicalist and Com- 
munist Federation . 


Peru 

Federation of Arlizans 
and General Federa- 
tion of Workers 

c.25,000 

25,000 

ASIA: 


India 

Indian Trades Union 
Congress . 

unknown 


Japan . 

J apanese F ederation 

of Trade Unions 

unknown 



Federation of Trade 
Unions of Western 
Japan. 

unknown 


AFRICA: 



South Africa 



* 

(1920) 

South African Indus- 


n 

trial Federation 

60,000 

60,000 

AUSTRALASIA: 


Australia (1919) . 

No Central Body. 

6^7,685 


New Zealand 



(1920) . . . 

New Zealand Workers’ 
Union and Alliance 
of Workers 

8 a .553 
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International Trade Union Federations and Estimated Membership, 
XQIQ-IQ20, 


Industry 

Member- 

ship 

Headquarters 

ARTiculture 

2.133.835 

Holland 

Baking 

Switzerland 

Bookbinding 

249,667 

Switzerland 

Boot, Shoe, and Leather Trades 

Germany 

Building Trades 

800,000 

Germany 

Carpenters 

, , 

Germany 

Commercial and Clerical Employment 

1,000,000 

Holland 

Diamond Workers .... 

27,000 

Belgium 

Factory Industry 

2,417.300 

Flolland 

Food and Drink Trades 

331.374 

Switzerland 

Fur Trade 

Germany 

Glass Trades 


Germany 

Hairdressing 

, , 

Germany 

Hat Trades 


Germany 

Hotels and Restaurants 

2 fXJ ,000 

Holland 

Lithographic Printing .... 

Belgium 

Metal Trades 

3,200,000 

Switzerland^ 

Mining . 

2,606,215 

Great Britain 

Painters 

74.470 

Germany 

F^aviors 

Germany 

I’ost Dfficc 

520,000 

Austria 

Pottery Trades 

Germany 

F’rinting Trades 

. . 

Switzerland 

Saddlers . ^ 

. . 

Germany 

Mercantile Marine .... 

, , 

Belgium 

State and Municipal Employment . 


Holland 

Stonemasons 

155.350 

Switzerland 

Tailoring Trades 

Holland 

Textile Trades 

, , 

Great Britain 

'I'ohacco Trades 

, , 

Holland 

Transport (excluding Railways and 
Mercantile Marine) .... 

2,560,000 

Holland 

Woodworking Trades .... 

800,000 

Holland 


United Kingdom 

The history of British trade unionism in 1911-21 was one 
of almost continuous and unparalleled expansion. Not only did 
the percentage of trade unionists in all trades materially 
increase, and the trades and industries in which trade unionism 
was previously almost unknown reach a comparatively well- 
organized condition, but the status of trade unions enormously 
increased and their programmes and policy were canvassed in 
quarters where before 1910 they met with no attention. 

In numbers alone the growth is sufficiently remarkable. At 
the end of loro the Board of Trade reckoned the total number of 
trade unionists as 2,435,704; at the end of 1919 the official 
figure was 8,023,761. At the annual Trades Union Congress of 
iQio the number of trade unionists represented was 1,639,853; 
in IQ2I, it was 6,389,123. This increase was not, of course, 
evenly distributed between the several industries, though all 
received a certain share. It was most remarkable on the railways 
and in agriculture, among employees of the State, such as postal 
workers and civil servants, among semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers and women, in several minor industries, particularly 
those affected by the Trade Boards Acts, and in the later years 
among professionals and “salary-earners.” Draught.smen, fore- 
men, architects, professional engineers, actors, law clerks and 
commercial travellers arc only a few of the classes in which 
trade unionism found a new foothold, while in professions such 
as teaching and journalism it gained a great deal of ground. 

The causes of this great increase are many, some operating 
generally and some in particular cases only. Undoubtedly a very 
potent factor in all cases was good trade. Trade unions have 
always, throughout their history, tended to flourish in times of 
good trade and to decline in trade depressions, when unemploy- 
ment makes the weekly contribution a serious drain on their 
members’; pock eta, and unemployed benefit uses up the central 
funds. years from loto to 1914 were years of comparatively 
good trade. Slid, after the first shock of w^ar was over, they were 
followed by such a trade boom as had never been known. With 
five millions of workers withdrawn to the colours, ueeding to be 
clothed and provisioned and supplied with munitions, the 
demand for the services of those who remained was enormous. 
There was practically no unemployment during the war, and, 
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although wages did hot begin to rise until many months after 
the war started, they yet rose much more rapidly than trade 
union contributions, so that the worker found the burden of 
contributing to a trade union relatively light. The boom con- 
tinued long after the Armistice, and it was not until 1920- 1921 
that the subsequent depression began to be heavily felt. 

The factor of good trade would reflect favourably upon trade 
union membership whether in war or peace; but the war years 
gave an impetus of another kind to organization on trade union 
lines. From the Treasury Agreement (March 1915) onwards, the 
Government recognized the trade unions in essential industries 
as part of the economic and political structure of the country. 
They were called in to assist in the production of munitions, to 
share in the running of Government controls, in such cases as 
the Cotton and Wool Control Boards, and particularly to 
cooperate in the selection of men for the army. In many cases 
the trade unions succeeded in gaining exemption for men 
engaged upon certain occupations, and at one time certain 
unions were even empowered to issue Trade Cards to their 
members, protecting them from military service. They were also 
of necessity consulted in the “ dilution ” and “ substitution ” 
of labour, and they entered into a very large number of agree- 
ments fixing the conditions upon which dilutees should be 
employed, the wages they were to receive, and the restoration 
of normal practices at the end of the war. 

At the same time the cost of living was rising rapidly, and the 
trade unions were the bodies concerned with demanding com- 
mensurate increases in wages. Thus the average worker found 
that whether he wi.shed to preserve his standard of life, to retain 
his exemption from the army, or to secure his job against his 
return, the best way was to become a member of his trade 
union; and the Government, which preferred in general to 
negotiate with representative bodies, whether of workmen or 
employers, contributed in no small degree to their growth. 

Again, certain legislative enactments played a large part in 
increasing trade union membership. Of these, undoubtedly 
the most important was the National Insurance Act of 1911, with 
its subsequent amendments. The Act of 1911 was divided into 
two parts. Health and Unemployment Insurance, and these 
parts were subsequently amended by separate Acts. Under the 
Act dealing with Health Insurance, State benefit payable to 
insured persons who fell ill is administered by Approved Societies, 
and a number of trade unions, in order to secure closer contact 
with the workmen in their industries, decided to form Trade 
Union Approved Societies for the purpose of administering 
Health Insurance. Many trade unions thus gained a number 
of members who joined for health insurance and became full 
trade unionists, as in most cases they were not allowed to join 
the Approved Society only. 

Unemployment Insurance was originally a much smaller 
experiment, covered by Part II. of the 1911 Act; but it gained 
considerably in importance when the Government in 1920 
compulsorily included under unemployment insurance all the 
industries of the country in which there was any appreciable 
amount of unemployment. Under the new Act, trade unions 
which ordinarily paid unemployed benefit were allowed, subject 
to certain conditions, to administer the Stale benefit to their 
members, an allowance being made to them, under certain 
conditions, for administration costs, and a considerable number 
of them availed themselves of these provisions. Some trade 
unions, particularly those catering for skilled workers, also act 
as labour exchanges for their trades, notifying vacancies and 
supplying workers, where they are wanted. 

Two further enactments, the Trade Boards Act of 1909 
(amended and widened in 1918), and the Corn Production Act 
of 1917, which set up Agricultural Wages Boards with power to 
fix binding rates of wages, did much to increase the membership 
of trade unions, particularly in lowly paid industries. It is a 
commonplace of trade union organization that very low wages 
make labour difficult to organize, and the Trade Boards and the 
Agricultural Wages Boards, by raising the rates of the lowest 
paid classes, enabled them for the first time to aflord trade union 
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contributions. The results of this can be seen from the agricultural 
industry, whose trade union membership rose to approximately 
300,000 in the summer of 1921, when the repeal of the Corn 
Production Acts abolished the Agricultural Wages Boards. 
Something of the same result was achieved by the fixing of rates 
of wages under the Munitions of War Acts for women and 
unskilled workers in the munitions trades, and their subsequent 
stabilization for a year and a half after the Armistice. 

The last of the causes contributing to trade union growth is 
impossible to estimate in terms of figures. From 1910 onwards 
the working classes showed a diminished faith in political action, 
and a belief in industrial action, strikes and the power of large 
industrial organization. The theories of French Syndicalists and 
American Industrial Unionists, and later of English Guild 
Socialists, began to gain ground, and these all stressed the 
importance of strong trade unions, and the necessity for 

blackleg-proof organizations. All these tendencies combined 
to drive the workman into his trade union, and to induce him 
to canvass among his fellows, and the assumption that a worker 
must be a trade unionist steadily gained ground. 

Nearly every trade union showed an actual increase of 
membership in the decade. But beside this, there was a marked 
tendency towards larger industrial groupings. A large majority 
of the trade unions known to the Ministry of Labour are small 
local societies, survivals of an earlier period, having in many 
cases no more than a hundred or two hundred members, and of 
no practical importance. Even in 1910 practically the whole 
effective force of the trade union movement was confined to 
about a hundred societies, and further amalgamations, speeded 
up by the Trade Union Amalgamation Act of 1917, which lessened 
the restrictions upon amalgamation, had by 1921 reduced the 
number to something like fifty. Thus, large national associations 
have come into existence on the railways, in road and water 
transport, in the Post Office, the iron and steel trades, the 
building trades and the woodworking trades, and the distributive 
industry; the various unions of general workers are now united 
in a single federation, and many other schemes of union were in 
1921 either in process or under discussion. The movement 
towards federation is no less important than the amalgamation 
movement proper. In many cases, where the existence of many 
trade unions on differing financial bases render amalgamation 
difficult, there are often formed strong federations which fulfil 
many of the functions of a single organization. Of this kind are 
the federations in the building, printing and transport industries, 
and among general workers. In contrast to this unitary tendency 
must be mentioned the newer unions of non-manual workers, 
who are in most cases organized separately from their manual 
fellows, but even here the tendency to federate or in other ways 
to ally themselves with the unions of manual workers is evident. 

This tendency towards large aggregations must be set down 
partly to the increased integration of capital since the beginning 
of the century, and partly to the theories of workers’ control and 
industrial unionism, which have been making rapid headway. 
The day of the small master, and even of the single firm, is all 
but over, and the tendency of workers in the employ of one 
employer or of one company to unite in a single union is a 
natural sequel. The influence of the movement towards workers’ 
control is equally obvious. Where trade unions were content to 
be continuous associations of wage-earners for the purpose 
of maintaining or improving the conditions of their employ- 
ment ” (S. & B. Webb, History of Trade Unionism, 1892 
edition), the “ craft ” or “ kindred craft ” union, which organ- 
ized together workers employed on a single process or on 
processes nearly related, was a sufficient instrument. But as 
the plans of the Syndicalists, the Guild Socialists, and others 
for the ** control of each industry by the workers engaged 
therein ” gained ground, the old craft union was regarded as 
ineffective, and plans were made on all sides for the absorption 
of ail workers engaged in a single industry into one organization. 
MAny of the important amalgamations mentioned above arc 
due to this idea, though it must not be assumed that the whole 
or even th^ major part of the British tr*ade luiion movement 
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is organized on industrial Unes. Craft unions and ** kindred 
craft ” unions continue to exist in a number of trades; many 
amalgamations are directed merely to the abolition of competing 
craft unions, as in the printing industry ; and there is the further 
complication of the General Labour unions, which, beginning 
by enrolling the real “ general labourer,” the man whose skill 
is in the strength of his muscles, and who shifts from industry to 
industry as he finds an opening, have gone on to organize the 
mass of semi-skilled workers which machine industry requires, 
and even in certain cases to compete with the skilled unions on 
their own ground. There is thus no clearly defined principle 
governing the whole of British trade unionism, and bitter 
disputes over membership have not by any means ceased to 
occur; but the tendency to unite, by differing means in differing 
cases, the trade unionists of a single industry with one another, 
and even, as in the case of the Triple Industrial Alliance of 
miners, railwaymeh, and transport workers, to unite several 
separate industries, made very great progress during the decade. 

Apart from increase in membership, the trade union move- 
ment as a whole gained considerably in consideration and impor- 
tance after 1910. This was shown in two ways. The trade unions 
secured, by general public consent, a much larger place in the 
mechanism of society than they had hitherto held, and at the 
same time they steadily turned their attention to new fields of 
activity. Before the passing of the Trade Disputes Act in 1906, 
the trade unions were hardly recognized as a political factor 
of importance. Even in 1910, though their importance had 
greatly increased and they were known to be the main support 
of the Labour party, that support had in many people’s opinion 
been knocked away by the Osborne Judgment; and both before 
and after the Trade Union Act of 1913 enabled trade unions to 
take a direct part in politics, the view was openly expressed in 
many quarters that trade unionism was a dangerous growth, 
unwisely fostered by the legislature, which would be weU advised 
to sweep it away at the first favourable opportunity. Dismissal 
of workmen for belonging to a trade union was comparatively 
frequent, and many strikes were fought on the question of the 
right of a trade union to negotiate on behalf of its members. 
The great Dublin strikes of 1915, the most considerable industrial 
uphc?aval before the war, arose out of Mr. W. M. Murphy’s 
refusal to recognize the Irish Transport Workers’ Union as a 
body competent to negotiate with him on behalf of his employees. 
Similarly, up to and during the war the three unions of railway 
workers were engaged in a struggle to obtain recognition from 
the general managers of railway companies, who, during the 
war, formed the Railway Executive Committee for administering 
the railways under Government control. The po.sition was 
entirely changed by 1921. The Government itself had con- 
tributed to raise the sta tus of the trade unions during the war, 
offering them a semi-partnership on many industrial questions, 
and both the Government and the larger employers found that 
they preferred on the whole to negotiate with organized than 
with unorganized bodies of workmen. During the war, for 
I instance, the practice gradually grew up of appointing a rep- 
resentative of organized labour to any committee whose subject 
I was of importance to the working classes, and such representa- 
j lives were generally chosen from the trade unions. Recognition 
given at headquarters could not be denied locally; trade 
unionists qua trade unionists were appointed to Local War 
Pensions Committees, Food Advisory Committees, and the 
Hke, and were generally recognized as qualified to speak on 
behalf of their fellow-members. The result was to raise the trade 
union movement to a position such as it enjoyed in no other 
country save Germany or revolutionary Russia. Although cases 
might still be known where workmen were discharged because 
their individual trade union activities were not approved by 
their employers, the ‘‘victimization” of a man simply for 
being a member of a trade union was no longer likely to occur. 
Discrimination is, however, occasionally exercised both by 
public and privajte employers against a i>arricular union’s 
claim to organize a particular section. Thus the Railway 
Clerks’ Association was long forbidden to speak on behalf of 
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Station masters. The most important instance of this is the 
Government’s refusal to permit members of the police forces to 
belong to the Police and Prison Ofhcers’ Union. 

All this growth has naturally led trade unions to expand 
their activities, and in many cases to amend their internal 
administration. The constitutions of some unions in 1921 
dated back 50, 60 and 70 years, and were obviously inadequate 
to the changed situation, so that many experiments in altering 
them had come under discussion. One particular point of 
contention, the “ shop branch ” versus residence branch ** 
controversy, is dealt with below. Other difficulties centre 
mainly round the representation, in a large union, of the in- 
terests of different crafts and sexes, the method of electing the 
governing body, the relative power to be assigned to the govern- 
ing body, to the officers, and to the members themselves, the 
amount of local autonomy, fniancial and otherwise, to be 
granted, and so on. Different unions adopt different .solutions. 
The executive committee or council, for example, is generally 
elected by vote of the members, cither by districts (as in the 
Iron and Steel Trades Association), or by departments (as in 
the National Union of Railwaymen); but it may also be elected 
by general vote of the whole union. Only two important unions, 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union, and the United Society 
of Boilermakers, have adopted the principle of an executive 
committee in permanent session. In some unions the executive 
committee is theoretically the final governing body, though in 
such cases the practice of taking a referendum upon most 
questions of importance really leaves the decision in the hands 
of the members; others have a general council or delegate 
meeting sitting for some time which has power to override the 
decisions of the executive committee on certain subjects; most, 
though not all, held at fixed intervals a conference or meeting of 
representatives to receive the report of the executive com- 
mittee and to discuss policy. The merits of delegate and other 
representative conferences and of ballot, secret or otherwise, in 
ascertaining the will of the membership is one of the problems 
most frequently canvassed among the trade unions. In some 
cases the general secretary and other officers are appointed and 
paid by the executive committee, in others they are elected 
by vote of the members. It will readily be understood that 
the latter method gives in effect much more power to the. 
secretary than the former, and the position of a trade union 
secretary and the extent to which he is able to speak for his 
union and to conclude binding arrangements on its behalf is 
another problem claiming much discussion. 

Differences of practice also exist with regard to the autonomy 
of branches and sections of trade unions, and the method of 
declaring or calling off a strike. Some societies allow great 
freedom of action to their branches and district committees or 
councils; others, such as the Iron, Steel and Kindred Trades 
Association, retain all contributions in the hands of the head 
office, and only allow money to be spent by branches or districts 
for purposes specifically approved by the central organization. 
Between these two extremes there is room for a large variety of 
different methods. Some unions specifically provide in their 
constitutions that a ballot of the membership must be taken 
before a strike is declared. In many other cases this is secured 
by the general practice; and some unions, such as the Miners* 
Federation insist further that a two-thirds majority in favour 
of a strike must be secured. The National Union of Railwaymen, 
on the other hand, allows a strike to be declared by the executive 
committee, without prescribing any consultation of the member- 
ship. Local strikes may in some cases be declared by the local 
committee,, tet in most cases, since the strike pay is centrally 
administell|8(l|]Ithe sanction of the central office is necessary for 
a local sMif central executive has also power to order 
the to work. All these problems of administration 

re p‘Srvic^ of trained men, and the position and educa- 

tioll%l 4 hSe trade unii6ll*^fficial has begun to receive considera- 
tion. 'fhe trade unionfe j^ve been slowly coming to the opinion 
that the work of a tradiHhion official is specialized and requires 
special training; salaries have been raised, and classes and 
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I summer-schools for trade union ofi^cials and organizers are 
regularly held. Specialization, however, upon organizing and 
routine work often tends to remove the trade union official 
from contact with and understanding of the problems of the 
members whom he serves,' and this difficulty l^s not yet been 
satisfactorily solved. 

Trade unions have gradually extended their activities in 
many new directions, of which the principal are politics, educa- 
tion, and the control of industry. The political Labour party 
in its origin rested upon the support of the trade unions; but 
in 1909 their political activities appeared to have received a 
check. This was removed by the passing of the Trade Union 
Act in 1913, which enabled every trade union, after the pre- 
scribed ballot had been taken, to collect contributions for 
political purposes. By 1921 almost every trade union had its 
political fund, lists of Labour candidates backed by trade 
union money appeared, and locally the trade union branches 
played a regular part in the activities of local Labour parties 
and supported Labour candidates at local elections. Trade 
unions also began to show considerable interest in the education 
of their members. During these years the movement towards 
adult working-class education experienced a great revival. The 
Workers* Educational Association a body which in connexion with 
the universities ran a large number of evening courses and 
summer-schools for working-class students, was supported by the 
trade unions, some of which became actual partners in its 
work. The Central Labour College — now the Labour College — 
a residential college for students of Marxian economics, founded 
in 1909 by a secession of students from Ruskin College, and 
subsequently supported by the National Union of Railwaymen 
and the South Wales Miners* Federation, extended its activities; 
and class-centres called Labour colleges, on more or less Marx- 
ian lines, were set up in Manchester, Glasgow and elsewhere. 
Trade unions provided a number of scholarships for their 
members at the Labour colleges and at Ruskin College, Oxford ; 
and in 1921, when the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress was set up, a resolution was carried to provide for 
the unification of working-class education under it. 

Trade union interest, however, has not been confined to 
education proper. The Daily Herald^ a newspaper founded 
during a printers* strike in 1912 by the London Society of 
Compositors, was supported by Labour and trade union funds, 
and became an important political force, although it was 
forced temporarily to become a weekly soon after the outbreak 
of war. Later, in 1913, the trade unions revived an ancient 
project of running their own newspapers, and the Daily Citizen 
appeared as the first daily newspaper entirely owned and con- 
ducted by the British trade union movement. This paper had a 
short career, and ceased publication in 1915, mainly owing to 
war conditions, but the trade unions played a large part in the 
reissue of the Daily Herald as a Labour daily, early in 1919. 
Besides the daily papers, there are a number of local weeklies and 
monthlies to which trade unions contribute, and some of them 
also run papers and printing presses of their own. The Labour 
Research Department, which in 1916 became a federal body 
composed of trade unions and other Labour bodies contributing 
to the endowment of research into the history and problems of 
the Labour movement, shows the increasing interest of the 
trade unions in specialized research work. 

The inclusion of the phrase “ control of industry {see 
Guild Socialism) in the aims of the trade unions has played a 
considerable part in forming their policy, although it has not 
been generally translated into fact. In the early years of the 
century, most trade unions, like the Labour party and the 
Socialists, were assumed to be in favour of the transference of 
the important industries of the country to the ownership and 
control of the State. The experience of workers in State-owned 
industries, notably in the Post Office, suggested that this was 
inadequate to fulfil trade union aspirations, and between 1911 
and 1921 most of them altered it to a demand for national- 
ization of industry, with control by the workers engaged therein,’* 
amounting in some cases to a demand for a National Guild 
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{see Nationalization). The establishment of a National Guild 
was part of the oiOlcial programme of the Union of Post Office 
Workers (founded in ipao). Perhaps the fullest exposition of the 
new demand was made by the Miners^ Federation in its pro- 
gramme presented to the Coal Commission in 191P, but by the 
autumn of 1921 it had only been translated into action in the 
building industry. The unprecedented shortage of houses 
following the war encouraged the Building Trade Unionists of 
Manchester to form a Building Guild, which offered to produce 
houses at cost price for the City Council, themselves controUing 
and providing the labour, guaranteeing full pay in sickness and 
bad weather to all members of the Guild, and relying upon the 
credit of the municipality to obtain the necessary materials. 
The example proved infectious, and after many experiments had 
been made in different towns, the National Building Guild was 
formed in 1921, with a number of branches, prepared to under- 
take work upon the same terms for local authorities or private 
companies or persons. In every case the Guild was initiated by 
the local branches of the Building Trade Unions, and none but 
trade unionists were admitted to membership. 


Pre-war Developments . — Trade union history from 1910-1921 
falls into three well-marked periods; the period of industrial unrest 
which had already begun by 1910 and which increased in intensity 
right up to the outbreak of war, the war period, and the revival of 
activity immediately following the Armistice. The^ two latter,^ as 
has been observed, coincided with great trade union prosperity, 
which continued unbroken for some months after the Armistice, and 
gradually came to an end, as the slump in trade became more 
pronounced, from 1920-1921. It may be said that the miners* 
strike, in the summer of the latter year, and the subsequent accept- 
ance by the miners of heavy reductions in wages, brought to an end 
the first post-war period in trade union history (see Strikes). 

The years 1910 to 1014 were years of growing industrial unrest. 
The chief factor underlying this was the steady rise in prices after 
the year 1006, which more than offset the slight increase in money 
wages, and produced a feeling in the workman’s mind that his real 
wages were imperceptibly disappearing. Retail prices in London, 
which in 1906 stood at 2 % above the figure for 1900, had reached, 
in 19H, 9*4 % and in 1914, i6-8 % above that figure. 

Four of the industrial disputes which occurred during those years 
were of importance in trade union history — the railway and 
transport strikes of 1911, the miners’ strike of 1912, the Dublin 
strikes of 1913 and 1914, and the London building lock-out of 1914. 
The principal interest of the first series of strikes lies in the fact that 
the railwaymen’s unions succeeded in paralysing for some days the 
greater part of the railway system of the United Kingdom, and 
thereby brought home to many who had not previously realized 
it, the potential power of trade unionism. The actual disputes, 
though partly connected with wage-rates, centred mainly around 
the question of recognition by the employers of the unions of 
shipping and railway workers. In the former case the owners agreed 
after some time to negotiate with the trade union representatives, 
and a settlement was eventually reached ; in the latter, a Royal Com- 
mission was set up to investigate the working of the Conciliation 
Board, established in 1907, which had given rise to many com- 
plaints, and the Commission’s report was accepted by both sides in 
conference, although the point of ** recognition ” of the trade 
unions was never conceded by the railway companies, and re- 
mained in dispute until the end of the war. An important result of 
these strikes was the consolidation of the railwaymen’s trade 
unions. The existence of several separate unions was felt to be a 
weakness, and in 1913 three of them united to form the National 
Union of Railwaymen, which enrolled members rapidly and became 
by far the largest trade union representing railwaymen. 

The coal dispute of 1912 brought to the forefront one of the most 
important principles of trade unionism, that of the legal minimum 
wage. In the case of sweated ” industries, this had been recognized 
in the Trade Boards Act of 1909 but had not yet been applied to 
comparatively highly-paid workers, although in many industries, 
minimum rates, established by agreements between both sides, but 
not enforceable at law, were in existence. These rates varied gener- 
ally from district to district. The principle of a legal minimum, it 
should be stated, does not necessarily demand that the minimum 
should be national in its scope, though many trade unions, espe- 
cially during the war, demanded national minima, and even a na- 
tional minimum wage for all workers. The Miners’ Federation first 
claimed that miners working in abnormally unfavourable places 
should be guaranteed a minimum daily rate, and, when this was 
refused by the coal-owners, extended their demand to cover all 
men and boys working in coal-mines, and further put forward a 
schedule of minimum district rates for the various coal-fields. The 


strike was terminated by both sides' acceptance of the Miners’ 
Minimum Wage Act. This Act provided that rates should be 
fixed by joint boards, representative equally of mine-owners and 


mine-workers, in each of 22 specified areas. If the two sides of any 
board failed to agree upon a rate, the rate should be fixed by the 
chairman. The Miners Federation thus secured the principle of a 
minimum, but failed to get their schedule generally adopted. They 
were very unwilling to accept this position, but the ballot having 
failed to disclose a two-third majority in favour of continuing the 
strike, it was declared at an end. 

The Dublin dispute raised the question of ** recognition ” in a 
more acute form, and also provided many examples of “ sympa- 
thetic” strike action. The employers in Dublin, as a protest 
against the aggressive trade union policy of the Irish Transport 
Workers’ Union, discharged its members in their employment, bound 
themselves not to employ in future members of the union, and 
in many cases insisted that applicants for work should sign a form 
undertaking to have no dealings with the union. This action roused 
a great deal of feeling both in Ireland and Great Britain; sympathetic 
strikes occurred, and in British ports dockers and railwaymen 
refused to handle goods loaded in Dublin by non-union labour. 
The imprisonment of lames Larkin on a charge of sedition greatly 
increased the upheaval. Dublin shipping was practically paralysed 
by a general strike of dock labourers, and large contributions in 
money and in kind were sent to the Irish Transport Union by 
English trade unions and the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
The points in dispute were never definitely settled, but the strike 
petered out gradually in the early months of 1914. 

Two important pieces of legislation, the National Insurance 
Act of 19 1 1 and the Trade Union Act of 1913, were passed during 
this period. 

War JPeWad.— On the outbreak of war, a general truce between 
Capital and Labour was immediately arranged. Outstandinj^ dis- 
putes, such as the building lock-out, were settled by one side giving 
way, or by compromise. Trade unions such as the National Union 
of Railwaymen, which had prepared a national proeramme of de- 
mands, delayed its presentation indefinitely, and the number of 
industrial disputes droiyed from 682 in the first seven months of 
191^ to 107 in the last five. For some time trade union history was 
in abeyance, until the rapid rise in prices and the necessity for in- 
creased production, in the munitions trades in particular, turned 
public attention to it again. The natural concern of most of the 
unions, as soon as the cost of living began seriously to rise, was with 
negotiating increases of wages. Other developments of interest took 
place mainly in two directions, of which the nrst was the abrogation 
of trade union conditions and the establishment, over a large 
number of trades, of compulsory arbitration under the Munitions 
of War Acts, and the effect of these two upon trade union govern- 
ment; and the second, the tendency, already mentioned, of the 
Government and the employers* association to admit the trade 
unions to a quasi-partnership on certain questions — a partnership 
which endured, as a rule, only as long as rising prices made in- 
creased wages both possible and inevitable (see Labour Supply). 

The necessity for greater production, particularly of munitions 
and other stores required for the army, early began to be felt, and a 
series of strikes upon the Clyde brought the question to the fore. 
The Committee on Production, appointed by the Government in 
Feb. 1915, reported that one great oifficulty in the way of increased 
production lay in the existence of certain rules and customs of 
the trade unions. These “ trade union conditions ’’ became of 
considerable importance during the war. Every trade union of any 
size had before the war certain regulations, some written, but 
mostly unwritten, under which its members were allowed to work. 
These regulations related mainly to the class of labour which was 
permitted to perform any particular job, to the length and character 
of apprenticeship required, the rates to be paid, and the cxinditions 
under which work was to be done. Thus, certain jobs were reserved 
to fully-skilled craftsmen, had to be paid at the craftsmen's rate, and 
might only be performed by men who had received a certain train- 
ing, which in some cases occupied several years. The demand for 
munitions in large quantities, and the loss of many thousands of 
skilled men to the army, made it inevitable, in the first place, that 
semi-skilled and unskilled workmen should be “ upgraded ’* on to 
skilled work, in order that the necessary increase in the amount of 
skilled work performed should take place, and secondly, that a 
great number of new workers should be introduced into the muni- 
tions industries, many of whom would only be able to receive a 
comparatively short training. The Government therefore, in March 
1915, inviteci a number of the leading trade unions in the in<lustries 
concerned with war production to the famous Treasury Conference, 
attended by all the unions invited with the exception of the Miners’ 
Federation, at which it was agreed (a) that strikes and lock-outs in 
the munitions industries should cease for the period of the war, 
wage disputes being settled under a system of compulsory arbitra- 
tion; (/j) that the trade unions would relax for the period of the 
war such of their customs as were necessary for the purpose of 
accelerating war output, it being understood that all such customs 
should be restored at the end of the war, and that, where labour of a 
lower degree of skill (such as women’s lalxiur) was introduced on 
work hitherto performed by skilled men, the rate of wages previously 
paid should not be reduced; (c) that the Government would limit 
the profits of owners in the munitions industries. The latter clause 
was made a condition of cooperation by the Amalgamated Society of 
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Engineers and was put into force under the Munitions of War 
Acts. Profits in other industries were dealt with by means of the 
Excess Profits Duty. The Treasury Aij^reements were given lephiar 
tive force for the trades concerned with the supply of munitions 
under the Munitions of War Act of 1915. The Act reaffirmed the 
Treasuiy Affreements with regard to establishments “ controlletl 
by the Minister of Munitions: it set up machinery for compulsory 
arbitration in wage disputes, limited the profits of controlled estab- 
lishments to one-fifth in excess of their pre-war standard, forbade 
munition workers to leave their employment without permission 
from a munitions tribunal, ordered all customs restricting production 
or employment to be suspended for the period of the war only, and . 
provided that “ the relaxation of existing demarcation restrictions 
or admission of semi-skilled or female labour shall not affect ad- 
versely the rates customarily paid for the job.” In practice, disputes 
arising out of the last clause claimed an enormous proportion of 
trade union attention during the war. In ipifi the Minister of 
Munitions found it necessary to take powers, m an amending Act, 
to fix general minimum rales for women employed in the munitions 
industries, but the (Government was freely accused of breaking its 
pledges to the trade unions in the matter of wages to be paid to 
substituted labour, and as dilution proceeded apace during the war 
the controversy became more and more bitter. 

The clauses in the Act dealing with restoration of the suspended 
customs were also the subject of dispute. These clauses merely stated 
that the suspension should be for the war period only, and made 
no explicit provision for their restoration. The trade unions con- 
tended that the (Government was pletlged to bringing a Bill for their 
restoration, and negotiations on this subject continued throughout 
the war period. Eventually, nearly a year after the Armistice, the 
Kcsioration of Pre-War Practices Act was passed, which provided 
that, where the existence of a pre-war practice could be proved, 
it should be incumbent upon the employer to allow its restoration. 

The institution of coniinilsory arbitration in the munitions in- 
dustries had one remarkable effect in the TOvernment of trade 
unions. As the trade unions concerned had practically pledged 
themselves not to strike for the period of the war, and as drastic 
penalties were provided under the Munitions Acts for any workman 
who struck, it followed that any strikes which did take place in the 
munitions industries must be unofficial, that is, conducted without 
authorization, or dispute pay, from trade union leaders. It was not 
to be expected that disputes would not arise, but these disputes fell 
to be conducted in the main, not by recognized trade union officials, 
but by unofficial committees elected from the workmen in a par- 
ticular shop or factory, and known generally as Shop Stewards’ or 
Workers* Committees. This had relation to an interesting problem 
of trade union organization. 

Shoff Stewards. — Originally, nearly all trade unions were built 
up of local branches, composed of all the men working at a particular 
trade who lived in a particular district. In the early days of machine 
industry, wlien towns and factories were comparatively small, this 
seemed the natural arrangement. Men working in a particular 
factory generally tended to be in the same residential branch, which 
thus achieved a trade as well as a neighbourhood unity. But as 
factories increaswl in size, and large urban aggregations became the 
rule, this unity disappeared. Workmen residing in a particular 
London suburb might be spending their working life in any one of a 
dozen widely separated and entirely different establishnientSj and 
might be faced with quite different industrial problems. This re- 
sulted in a stagnation of trade union branch life, which was re- 
ilected in a meagre attendance at branch meetings, and created one 
of the greatest problems of the trade unions. The favourite solution 
of the ailficulty, advoc:ate<l particularly by the Industrial Unionists, 
(Guild Socialists and latterly by the Communists, was the break-up 
of the old residential branches, and the reformation of the trade 
unions in branches composed of all members who worked together 
in a single establishment^ the several trade union branches in such 
establishments then to join their forces to make a single industrial 
unit for the whole. Certain steps in that direction had already been 
taken before the war. The MTiners* Federation, for example, had 
always based its organization upon branches composed ot all the 
men working at a single pit or group of pits, the printers’ trade 
unions had in every printing works committees of very ancient 
establishment, known as chapels, and the engineering trade unions 
had in most cases officials, called ” shop stewards,” who were re- 
s(>onsible for the inspection of the contribution cards of members 
at their place of work — in order to see that they were ” genuine 
trade unionists ” — and for various other minor duties. These sliop 
stewards, both those officially recognized by the trade unions, and 
others unofficially appointed by the trade unionists in a particular 
works, enjoyed during the war a great access of importance. They 
included, in a majority of cases, the most active members of the 
trade unions, and those most imbued with the policy of ” workers* 
control,” and though general advances in wages and the broad 
principles of dilution and substitution were negotiated by the 
national bodies, ail the concrete details of both the latter processes 
and the application of wage advances had to be dealt with on the 
spot, and an active man who was not deterred by possible fines and 
imprisonment under the Munitions Act, could wield real power in 
big engineering centres. Practically all the important munitions 
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strikee of the war period were conducted by the shop stewards, two 
of those which excited great public attention being the Clyde strikes 
of 1016, which resulted in the ten^porary deportation from the 
Clyde area of a number of the leading shop stewards, and the wide- 
spread engineering strikes of May 1917, caused by the proposal to 
extend dilution and substitution from the production 01 munitions 
of war to ordinary commercial work. These strikes succeeded 
in their object, ana throughout the war dilution was confined to 
public work. 

The shop-stewards' movement attained its greatest importance 
in the engineering industry, because of the existence of compulsory 
arbitration, the enormous increase in engineering work, and be- 
cause, owing to the multiplicity of trade unions catering for skilled 
and unskillra engineers, common action in the localities had been 
hitherto difficult to secure, and the appearance of a single flexible 
instrument uniting all sections result^ naturally in a great in- 
crease of activity. Parallel movements did, however, exist in in- 
dustries connect^ with the production of munitions, and in other 
industries such as shipbuilding, cotton and woollen textiles. The 
shop stewards in these indust nes occasionally made common cause 
with the engineering shop stewards on questions of policy, but 
except in shipbuilding they were of very much less importance. 
The shop-stewards* movement during the war contained a large 
revolutionary element which was hostile to the employing class 
and in many cases to official trade unionism, and aimed at securing 
workers* control of industry. The existence of this element led ill- 
informed observers to conclude that the shop stewards as a whole 
were a revolutionary force, and to attack them as dangerous and 
unpatriotic. In fact, even in the centres such as the Clyde, in which 
the revolutionary element was strong and vocal, and inclined to 
defy the executives of the trade unions on principle, there were 
throughout the war many shop stewards who aimed at no more than 
the recognized trade unions* objects of wages, hours and conditions 
of employment and had no concern with industrial theories. Shop 
stewards were in fact a recognized feature of trade unionism before 
the war. The Amalgamatea Society of Engineers, in particular, 
demanded that shop stewards should be recognized as official 
spokesmen of the union on certain matters, and succeeded in 
cariying their point after lengthy negotiations. This agreement 
applied, of course, only to official stewards, who are now recognized 
by the Employers* Federation in the engineering trade as part of the 
official trade union* machinery. At the end of the war, with the 
stoppage of work on munitions and the discharge of large numbers of 
workpeople, the importance of the unofficial element of the shop- 
stewards^ movement declined rapidly, and public attention was there- 
fore almost entirely diverted. The official trade unions resumed 
control of policy and disputes, the revolutionary elements among 
the shop stewards became part of the general Communist movement, 
and the rest returned to ordinary trade union activities, such 
as those laid down in the shop-stewards’ agreements of 1918 and 
1919. The influence of the movement on trade union government 
remained, however, and may be seen in various proposals for 
remodelling trade unions on a " workshop branch ” basis. 

Trade Union Action under War Conditwns . — Compulsory arbitra- 
tion had always been heartily disliked by the British trade union 
movement, ana, but for the war, it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
it would ever have been accepted. The acceptance by the trade 
unions of war conditions, however, made its introduction possible, 
and although it did not by any means prevent the occurrence of a 
strike, when a dispute reached a certain point of bitterness, a large 
number of disputes, particularly in the munitions industries, which 
under other circumstances would have resulted in strikes, were 
settled under compulsory arbitration. The clauses, however, which 
enabled a dispute in a non-munitions industry to be“ proclaimed ” 
under the Munitions Act, and thereby rendered illegal, were less 
successful, and their unsuccess can be readily understock from a 
single instance— that of the South Wales mining strike of 1915. 

The Miners* Federation, which had not been a party to the 
Treasury Agreefnents, had never abrogated its right to strike, and 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation, its largest constituent, was the 
first body to challenge the Munitions Act. In the summer of 1915 
the South Wales miners threatened to strike for the purpose of en- 
forcing a revision of a wage agreement under which they had worked 
for five years, and though the dispute had been “proclaimed *’ under 
the Munitions of War Act, the strike nevertheless took place. It was 
clearly impossible to apply the penal clauses of the Act to a body of 
200,000 miners, and after some discussion a settlement was reached 
which conceded to the miners the majority of their demands. Other 
important disputes, such as the strike of employees of the Codpera- 
tivc Wholesale Society in 1918, were also “ proclaimed ” under the 
Munitions Act, but .in every case the number of men who left work 
was sufficient to enable them to defy the proclamation. 

Consideration of the miners* case leads us to the second important 
branch of trade union activity during the war, namely that of 
securing wage advances to their members. For some time this 
activity was practically in abeyance, unions having agreed, at the 
beginning of the war, to hold over their demands for an advance in 
their members* standard of life. Only certain sections, such as the 
railwaymen, to whom an advance was known to be overdue, ob- 
tained any additions to their wages during the first six months of 
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war. Thb, however, wae partly due to the assumption that the 
war would be of short duration; and when it appeared that this was 
not to be the case, and further that food prices and employers* 
profits, particularly at first in the shipping trade, were risiitg very 
rapidly, the trade unions changed their policy, and by the spring 
of 1915 it may be said that as far as wage claims were concernea, the 
industrial truce had come to an end. All trade unions began to 
put forward claims for increased wages, these claims, for the most 
part, being based on the rise in the cost of living; and although in the 
first two years it was not invariably held to be a sufficient ground and 
wages rose comparatively slowly, by 1917 it was generally accepted, 
and arbitrators and Government tribunals were usually willing to 
consider claims based upon it. 

Very early in the war the system of granting wage advances in 
the form of “ war bonuses ” was introduced, the railwaymen being 
the first to accept it. A “ war bonus ” was an advance explicitly 
granted owing to “ the abnormal conditions arising out of the war, 
and it was argued, though not stated in any award, that “ war 
bonuses ” ought therefore to lapse automatically when these con- 
ditions were removed. The trade unions never accepted this in- 
terpretation, and both during and after the war negotiations were 
continually in progress for converting war bonuses into permanent 
wages. Certain permanent advances were in fact granted, usually in 
the early stages of the war, before the system of war bonuses had 
become general, but subsequently it became the rule for all wage ad- 
vances in the majority of trades to be granted in the form of war 
bonuses, which amounted to anything from 20 to 40 shillings a 
week in the skilled trades. War bonuses were generally granted 
nationally to all members of the particular trade concernea, on a 
flat rate. This conceded an important point in trade union prin- 
ciple. It had always been the object of most trade unions, partic- 
ularly those whose members are paid by time, to establish a national 
minimum wage or guaranteed rate for their trade. Before the war, 
national minima^ legal or otherwise, were rare; in the better organized 
trades, distinct minima had been secured, but in many cases there 
was no standard at all, and individual w^es had to be negotiated 
with individual employers. The war, particularly in its later stages, 
gave the trade unions an opportunity for standardizing wa^es. 
Actual national minima were not sccurea in many instances, but m a 
number of trades, notably in building, printing, baking, tramways, 
gas and electricity supply, several area rates were fixed which 
between them covered the whole country, and in far more the prin- 
ciple of national advances or war bonuses, applying ectually to every 
worker in the industry, was secured. This was the case, for example, 
with all subsequent advances to miners, all advances to railwaymen, 
and practically all advances in the munitions industries. The 
volume of wage negotiations undertaken by tnule unions during 
the war was naturally enormous, but most of it was detailed negotia- 
tion for separate trades or branches of a trade. Towards the end of 
the war there was a movement to consolidate all war advances in 
the permanent wage rates, and to establish new minima for each 
industry; but the trade slump which began in 1920 strengthened the 
resistance of the employers to the principle, and many set-backs 
were recorded. 

From 1915 onwards the Government began to tnake more and 
more use of the trade unions both in political and industrial ques- 
tions. The general course of events was for the Government to initi- 
ate a particular piece of legislation without the cobperation of the 
trade unions, and then to amend its administration in order to ad- 
mit the trade unions as partners. Thus the recruiting of men for 
the ariny was originally entrusted entirely to the administration of 
the staffs of the War Oftice, but it was found that this led to the 
crippling of essential industries by the sudden withdrawal of large 
bodies of skilled men, and also ^ave rise to a great deal of industrial 
unrest. Accordingly, trade unionists were invited to sit on the im- 
portant committees dealing with recruitment, and in most of the 
chief industries the Government adopted the method of discussing 
recruitment with the representative bodies of employers and work- 
men. The mines, in particular, were practically excluded from the 
operations of the Military Service Acts, special colliery recruiting 
courts, composed of representatives of miners and mine-owners, 
with a Government chairman, being set up under the authority of 
the Home Office, to deal with the recruitment of miners for the 
army. In the munitions industries a scheme was put into operation 
in 1917 under which certain trade unions altering for skilled workers 
were allowed to issue “ trade cards ’’ to their members protecting 
them from military service, but this scheme met with a great deal 
of opposition from other trade unions as well as from the em- 
ployers, and was dropped. In addition to participating in recruiting, 
trade unions during the war acted as the defenders of members 
whom they believecT to be unjustly taken into the army, and con- 
cerned themselves with other cognate questions, such as the securing 
of civil rights to enlisted men. 

In the case of Government control of industry, the same progres- 
sion is visible. The early cases of Government control were ad- 
ministered by civil servants, without official cobpenition either by 
trade unions or employers’ assiKiations. Later the Government 
adopted the principle of consultation of the trades concerned through 
associations of employers, and many industries were administered 
under Government control by boards consisting of civil servants and 
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representatives of commercial interests. This was the most frequent 
forni of control; but in two important industries, cotton and woollen 
textiles, the trade unions were taken into partnership. The Wool 
Control Board was set up in the autumn of 191 7» after several 
experiments had failed, and consisted of eleven representatives 
each of the employers, the trade unions, and the War Office Con- 
tracts Department. It had a free hand in organizing the civilian 
trade in wool and in allcxating supplies of wool— bought by the 
Government — to the various firms. The Cotton Control Board, set 
up a short time previously, was composed in a somewhat similar 
way. It administered the Raw Cotton Order, prohibiting the 
purchase of cotton except under licence, restricted the amount of 
machinery which was allowe<i to run upon work other than Govern- 
ment orders, and when the supplies of cotton were insuft'icient to keep 
all members of the industry in employment, the Board levied the 
firms which were working full time in order to pay allowances to 
unemployed workmen, thus putting into practice a principle on 
which many trade unions insist, namely that each industry should 
provide for the maintenance of its own reserve of labour. 1 he Food 
Ministry, again, when reorganized by Lord Rhondda, set up a 
Consumers’ Advisory Council, on which the trade unions were 
officially represented, and Food Vigilance Committees and War 
Pensions Committees were among the local bodies to which they 
regularly sent delegates. 

These experiences of partnership with the trade unions, and the 
existence of the control of industry propap:anda, induced the Govern- 
ment, when in the spring of 1917 industrial relations appeared to be 
very much embittered, to appoint a committee to consider means of 
improving the relations between employers and employed. The 
report of this committee — known as the Whitley Report — ^recom- 
niended that in each of the well-organized industries joint standing 
industrial councils, representative of employers’ associations and 
trade unions, should be set up to discuss all matters affecting the 
industry. The Government officially adopted the report (thoupi for 
some considerable time it refused to set up Whitley Councils in the 
Civil Service, the Post Office, and other Government establishments) 
and between 1917 and 1919 50 or 60 such councils were set up, but 
they did not produce much permanent result. For trade unionism, 
their chief importance lies m the fact that they brought large ac- 
cessions of membership to some unions (since no workman could be 
represented on an industrial council, save through a trade union), 
and that they facilitated the fixing of national and area minimum 
rates. They were also used by the Government as the regular chan« 
nels for disseminating information and receiving advice from the 
trades concerned. The trade unions, however, showed no great 
enthusiasm, discerning in them possible taints of profit-sharinft and 
compulsory arbitration, to botn of which trade union policy is 
definitely opposed, and were inclined to be definitely favourable to 
them only in State-owned industries. So long as wages and profits 
continued to rise no very serious disputes occurred, but as soon as the 
fall began several councils were abandoned owing to disagreements 
on wage questions {see Industrial Councils). 

A few months after the issue of the Whitley Report, the passage 
of the Corn Production Act led to a great revival of trade unionism 
amon^ the agricultural labourers, who since the failure of Joseph 
Arch in the Wventies had been almost untouched by trade unions. 
The Corn Production Act guaranteed a minimum price to the farm 
and a minimum wage to the farm- workers; and boards, representa- 
tive of the employers and the three trade unions organizing farm- 
workers, the National Union of Agricultural I..abourers, the Workers* 
Union and the Scottish Farm Servants' Union, were appointed to 
determine what the minimum should be in the different counties. 
The work done by these trade unions in forcing up the minimum 
rates and in asvsistmg their members to claim arrears of pay due to 
them under the Act, brought them in a large number of new mem- 
bers up to the time of the repeal of the Act and the disbandment 
of the wages boards in the autumn of 1921. The Trade Boards Act 
was also drastically amended in the following year, with the result of 
extending legal minimum rates, fixed by tribunals representing em- 
ployers and workers, to between 50 and 60 new trades and stimulat- 
ing trade union organization within these trades. 

The only other development of importance to the trade union 
movement during the war was the revision, early in 1918, of the 
constitution of the political Labour party, which 1 ^ to an extension 
of the political activities of the trade unions. Under the new con- 
stitution the trade unions were, as before, the main constituents 
of the national Labour party, but more attention than before was 
given to the organization of local parties in the constituencies, and 
a number of trade unions took part in the formation of local Labour 
parties or in adding a political wing to the activities of trade 
councils. Nearly every trade union had by this time taken a ballot 
of its members enabling it to establish a fund for political action, 
and the results of this were seen in the increased contributions, local 
and national, of trade unions to the Labour party, and the number 
of Labour candidates, supported largely by trade union funds, who 
stood in the general election of 1918. No trade union which has 
set up a political fund has applied that fund to the assistance of 
any other party than the Labour party. 

After the Armistice . — Up to the end of the war no further develop- 
ment of special importance took place* The trade unions were 
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chiefly occupied with enrollinfif new members, negotiating wage 
advances, dealing with fresh proposals for the “ combing-out ” 
of industrial workers for the army, and in other activities mentioned 
above. With the Armistice, however, a revival took place, and every 
trade union formulated a programme of advance. The programmes 
differed in individual cases. All included shortening of hours, con- 
solidation of war advances into permanent wages, and the establish- 
ment of national or area minimum rates; and some added national- 
ization with workers' control, and full maintenance, by the industry 
or the State, for workers out of employment. The movement for 
shorter hours first took shape. During the war, the working hours in 
many industries had been reduced, generally to 48 or 50, and re- 
searches made under Government auspices had established the fact 
that long hours of work did not result in greater production. The 
Factory Acts, however, and other legal enactments governing the 
hours of work remained unaltered, and there was a general demand 
for the enactment of a universal 48-hour minimum for all labour, 
when, in Jan. 1919, a series of strikes in favour of a 40- or 44-hoiir week 
broke out in many of the industrial centres. These were suppressed, 
but almost immediately the trade unions Ixigan to put forward their 
programmes, of which the most complete was that of the Miners' 
Federation, which included a national advance of wages, a shorter 
working week, and a full scheme for the nationalization of the mines 
and their administration under boards comp< 3 sed of representatives 
of the Miners' Federation and of the (Tovernment. On this pro- 
gramme a national mining strike was threatened. There was also 
grave unrest on the railways and in the engineering industry, and a 
great industrial upheaval was generally predicted. To prevent this, 
the Government appointed the royal commission on the coal in- 
dustry (the Sankey Commission) and also called together a large 
national industrial conference, representative of emijloycrs* associa- 
tions and trade unions, to discuss necessary changes in the laws 
governing industrial corulitions. The Committee elected by the 
conference (on which the unions in the Triple Industrial Alliance 
refuMxi to serve), after long discussion, agreed up^jn changes relative 
to hours, wages, and the relief of unemployment. It had been under- 
stood that proposals agreed upon by both sides of the conference 
would be translated into legislation, and upon this basis the dis- 
cussions had been held; but when the time for legislation came, fresh 
difficulties were discovered, and the legislation was never introduced. 
Finally in 1021 both sides of the conference, finding their efforts 
useless, tendered their resignations. Individual reductions in the 
hours of labour, however, continued to take pl.ice during 1919, but 
these had no legislative force. The Coal^ Commission .siit in session 
for a long time, taking evidence from widely differing sources, and 
creating a great jiublic sensation by the appearance for the first 
time of trade union advocates cross-examining the leading owners 
of mines and mining royalties. An advance of wages and a short- 
ening of hours was recommended and became law in the summer. 
On the question of nationalization the Commission was divided; 
the members ajiixirnted by the Miners’ Federation recommending 
the acceptance of the miners’ programme, while the mine-owners’ 
representatives declined to accept it. The chairman’s report, 
recommending nationalization with a measure of workers’ control, 
but conceding only a part of the miners’ demands, was presented 
to the Government, which after some deliberation declined to 
accept it. The miners thereupon threatened a strike, and brought 
the matter up liefore the meeting of the Trade Union Congress in 
the autumn, l)ut failing to obtain adequate promise of support from 
their fellow trade unionists by March, they decided to accept the 
situation. The ('oal Commission was the first instance of a tribunal, 
equally representative of employers and trade unions, being sf.»t up 
under (iovernment auspices to pronounce upon a particular dispute, 
and considerable disappointment was expressed in trade union 
circles at the Government’s refusjil to carry out its findings. The 
precedent was, however, followed in the Industrial Courts Act of 
the same yoar^ under which the Minister of 1 -a bonr was empowered 
to refer any dispute to an industrial tribunal similarly constituted. 
This Act was ust?d by the trade unions in several instances, notably 
in the case of disputes at the docks and on the tramways, to obtain 
a puldic hearing of their claims. When the trade depression came, 
however, the Industrial Courts Act was not used. The employers 
preferred to present their demands for wage reductions direct to the 
trade unions, and the attempts of the latter to invoke the asvsistance 
of the Act were uniformly unsuccessful. During the year the trade 
unions c'ontinued to press forward claims for shorter hours, wage 
advances, and consolidation of war wages, and in most cases met 
with some meed of success. The exception was a strike of policemen 
in Loiuion and some other large centres for an increase of wages, 
which was met by the immediate dismissal of all fiolicemen on 
strike, the disbanciiTient of the National Union of Police and Prison 
Officials, and its replacement by a F’olice Federation under official 
auspices and pix?scril>ed in an Act of Parliament. The disbanded 
union, however, contimnyl to exist as a rallying groun<l for the 
tlismissed policemen. This is the sole occasion in (ireat Britain in 
recent years when membership in a trade union has been made 
illegal. 

The railway strike of the autumn, which arose out of a w'age 
dispute, was remarkable for the extensive counter preparations 
made by the Governntent. The Government, as well as adopting 
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for the first time the practice of inserting advertisements of its 
offers and arguments in the public press — ^a practice which was 
followed by the National Union of Railwaymen— organized an 
extensive system of road motor transport, and arranged for the 
enrolment of volunteers prepared to work on the railways. These 
preparations were reflated on a more extended scale in the ^ring 
of 1921, when a strike of the three unions comfiosing the Triple 
Alliance was feared, and the Emergency Powers Act of 1920 very 
considerably strengthened the hands of the executive in dealing 
with a strike in an “ essential industry.” The establishment of the 
principle that the Government was immediately concerned in the 
case of strikes in ” essential industries ” to see that necessary serv- 
ices were carried on materially affected the position of the trade 
unions in those industries. The railway strike ended in a com- 
promise under which the National Union of Railwaymen arcepted 
rates of wages which rose and fell automatically with the rise and 
fall in the Government figure of the cost of living, a means of adjust- 
ing wages which had alrciidy been accepted in a number of other 
trades (see Strikes). 

' Early in 1920 the unparalleled shortage of working-class houses 
led to the remarkable development known as the Building C»uild 
movement. This was the most direct application yet seen of the 
industrial theories of the Guild Socialists (see Guild Socialism). 
A Government committee had previously estimated the shortage of 
working-class houses at five hundred thousand, but owing to the 
very high cost of building and materials, the dearness of credit, and 
the difficulty of recalling to the building industry the many opera- 
tiv^es who had left it in the depressiion prior to the war, hardly any 
building was in progress. Under these circumstances, led by Mr. 
S. C. Hobstm, a Manchester Guild Socialist, the building trade 
unionists of Manchester formed themselves into a Building Guild, 
and offered to build houses for the Manchester Corporation and 
other local authorities in Lancashire at cost price plus a percentage 
to cover office expenditure, incidental charges, and the cost of 
maintaining every member of the Guild at full wages in sickness, 
bad weather, or unemployment, thus putting into practice the 
principle, advocated by many trade unionists, that each industry 
should be responsible for the full maintenance of all its workers, 
whether or not there was work available for them at any particular 
moment. No profits of any kind went to meml)ers of the Guild. 
The credit of the local authority was to suffice for the purchase of 
plant and materials, many of which were in the first instance boiight 
with the assistance of the Cooperative Wholesale Society. The 
tenders of the Manchester Guild were accepted in a number of 
instances, though the limitation placed by the Government on the 
total numlier of (iuild contracts which could be placed by local au- 
thorities consi<Jeral)ly restricted their field, and the example of 
Manchester was followed by over a hundred Vjodics of trade union- 
ists in various parts of the country, including London, which in the 
following year united to form a single National Building Guild. The 
Government’s restriction of their work upon public contracts led 
the Guilds to solicit work from private companies and^ persons, 
which in a number of instances was secured. Trade Union Guild 
Councils, formed for the purpose of inducing other industries to 
take up the idea, were set up in several districts, and the furnishing 
trade was among the first to follow suit. The particular interest of 
the Building Guilds, distinguishing them from other ejyeriments 
in industrial self-government by the working-classes, lies first in the 
absence of profits, secondly in the principle of industrial maintenance 
of all workers, thirdly in its limitation to trade unionists, and 
fourthly in the coiiperation of technical as w'ell as manual workers, 
representatives of architects and surveyors being given a place on the 
Guild committees. 

With all these various developments trade unions had attained an 
important place in social life by the end of 1920. But in that year 
the trade prosperity came to an end. The trades producing for ex- 
port had been gradually losing practically the whole of their 
Euroi)ean markets owing to the financial (collapse of a great part of 
Euroi)e, and their workmen were divseharged in large numbers. This 
in its turn reacted upon the home market; there was a sharp fall in 
wholesale prices, a general and rapid decline in trade, resulting in 
the total unemidoyment of between one and two million work- 
people in the summer of 1921. As soon as the trade depression be- 
came ajjparent, there was a general move to reduce wages. The 
legislation confirming war rates of wages for a time had expired dur- 
ing the previous year, and the way was therefore clear for immediate 
reductions. In many of the minor trades, where trade unionism 
was weak, these were enforced immediately, the widespread un- 
employment inclining the workers to accept any reduction rather 
than run the risk of losing their employment; the well-organized 
trades were faced, during 1921 with demands for wage reductions, 
of which that presented to the miners was the' most important. 

Council of Action,— ^Oi\c event of this period needs describing in 
some detail, because it was the most successful attempt of the trade 
union movement to intervene in foreign politics. The events in 
Russia, since the revolution of 1917 and the establishment of the 
Bolshevik (iov'enimenl in Nov. of that year, had been followed with 
great interest l>y trade unionists. More from sympathy with anti- 
capitalist Governments in general than because any but a few of its 
members were in agreement with Bolshevik theories, the Labour 
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movement had for long opposed Allied interveiltion in Russia, and 
isolated protests, such as that of the dock-workers who refused to 
load a snip with munitions intended for use against the Bolshevik 
Government, had been made from time to time. When tn the 
summer of 1920 it appeared that Poland^ then at war with Russia, 
was likely to receive active help from the French and British Govern- 
ments, the trade union movement rose in protest. The members 
of the Parliamentaiy Committee of the Trade Union Congress 
and the Executive Committee of the Labour party formed them- 
selves into a Council of Action, called a conference of the governing 
bodies of all the important trade unions, and this conference an- 
nounced to the Government that a general strike would be called if 
Great Britain were to enter the Polish war. It was obvious that the 
general feeling among trade unionists was entirely in agreement 
with this declaration, and the protest was successful. No active 
assistance was given to the Polish Government. After the emergency 
was over, the Council of Action, despite attempts to place it on a 

f jermanent basis, gradually ceased to function. During the crisis 
ocal Councils of Action, consisting generally of the trade unions 
affiliated to the local Trade Councils, or Labour party, were formed 
in most of the large towns. These also gradually lapsed after the 
crisis was passed {see Syndicalism). 

Post-war Pro6/em^.— -The Miners* Federation, during the previous 
year, after the failure of an attempt to force a reduction in the selling- 
price of coal — ^the first important instance of a trade union trying 
to interfere with the price ol its product— had accepted a settlement 
under which wages varied nationally with the quantity of coal pro- 
duced. As a result of this settlement, during tne following months 
the quantity of coal produced was considerably above what could 
be disposed of at a profit. The Government then announced the 
termination of their control of the coal industiy which had been 
exercised during the war, and of the subsidy which had been previ- 
ously paid. The mine-owners therefore gave notice of a scries of 
heavy reductions in wages, varying in the different coal-fields and 
amounting in some cases to 40 and 50%, and when the Miners* 
Federation refused to accept these reductions, locked the members 
out. A “ sympathetic ” strike of the other members of the Triple 
Industrial Alliance was announced, and the Government made 
extensive preparations, including the calling up of the army reserve 
and the enrolment of a national Defence Force under militaiy 
discipline, for coping with it ; but at the last moment the sympathetic 
strike was cancelled. The Miners’ Federation, after a long struggle, 
was forced to come to terms, and to submit to large reductions in 
wages, varying from district to district, and thus their object of 
securing national minimum ratCvS for mine-workers received, for 
the time at least, a severe set-back.^ The issue of tHe miners’ case 
seemed to settle the fate of other industries. Few trade unions 
pursued their resistance to wage reductions to the length of ceasing 
work; and in fact wages in all industries were considerably lowered 
during the year. Nor were reductions confined to cases in which the 
rates were a matter of mutual agreement only; the Agricultural 
Wages Boards, which fixed the rates for the poorly-paid agricultural 
industry, were swept away on the repeal of the Corn Production 
Acts, and an attempt was even made to abolish the Trade Boards. 

The result of this was to turn the attention of the trade unions 
from offensive to defensive action, from advancing wages and 
shortening hours, to holding as much as they could of what they had 
already gained, particularly in the matter of shorter hours, and from 
enrolling thousands of new members to keeping those they already 
had. It was to be e.\pected that some of these would lap.se ; and there 
was a distinct fall in membership, particularly among the unions of 
unskilled workers and women, towards the end of the year. But 
the fall was considerably less in proportion than had been experi- 
enced in any previous period of bad trade, and in the newer unions 
of non-manual workers, whose members were less affected by un- 
employment, it was comparatively slight. There was also, of 
course, a depletion in the large reserve funds which had been built up 
during the war, when unemiiloymcnt benefit and strike benefit were 
both at their lowest level. I'hc new activities of trade unionism, 
however, were not curtailed as might have been expc*ctcd. Trade 
unions continued to find money to pay the election cxf>enses of 
Labour candidates; they continued to show interest in research and 
education, and one of the most important schemes, that for unifying 
working-class education under the Trade Union Congress, was ac- 
tually passed during the first year of the depression. 

Organization in JQ2T, — British trade unionism in 1921 presented 
a picture which at first sight appears exceedingly confused. There 
were upwards of a thousand trade unions, varying in membership 
from a score to several hundred thousand, andf organized upon all 
manner of different bases, from the pure craft union to the “ all- 
grades ” union enrolling everyone, skilled or unskilled, in any 
industry; and these unions were united in many different federa- 
tions and cross-federations. Only two or three hundred of these 
unions were of national importance, the rest being mainly survivals 
from an earlier date, or local societies organizing localized industries. 
Even among the larger unions, however, there were important I 
diversities of scope and structure. The largest single unit, the 
Miners’ Federation, was industrial in its character, embracing most 
of the workers in or about the mines. The Miners’ Federation was 
also the most iinportant instance of a trade union basing its branch 
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membership upon the place of work of its members, most othef 
trade unions, except the postal unions, adhering to the “ locality " 
branch. Another large trade union on an industrial basis was the 
National Union of Rail way men, though in this case two other bodiea 
of TOme size, the Railway Clerks’ Association and the Associated 
Society of I.,ocomptive Engineers and Firemen, also organized 
certain classes of railway employees. Other industries in which 
industrial unions of this kind existe<l were the iron and steel trades, 
the transport trades, other than railways, the distributiv^e trades, 
the agricultural industry, and the Post Office, though in all these 
cases there existed rival societies of considerable iinixirtance, in 
some cases claiming a section of the industry, such as in the case of 
transport, the sailors and firemen of the merchant service, in some 
cases such as the Workers* Union in agriculture, ready to embrace 
the whole. On the other hand, the second largest group, the Workers’ 
Union, was an “ all-grades ” union open to any workman of any 
trade, and this form of organization was to be scien, in a somewhat 
less all-embracing form, in the other general labour unions, which 
were allied with the Workers’ Union in the National Federation of 
General Workers. The third largest group, the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union, had yet another basis, being formed by a fusion of 
kindred craft unions in the engineering trades, open to skilled 
engineers in all industries, and making little claim upon the un- 
skilled workers in the engineering industry proper. The same prin- 
ciple was to be noticed in the chief trade union of woodmakers and 
in the clerks’ trade union. The comusion was, however, less than 
would at first sight appear, owing to the existence of federation. 
Thus the transport trade union was united with other trade unions 
in the transport industry, by means of the Transport Workers’ 
Federation, a printinpj federation includetl the various trade 
unions in the printing industry, the textile federation most of those 
in the cotton industry, an engineering and shipbuilding federation 
those in the engineering and shiplmilding trades, whether they ca- 
tered for skilled or unskilled workers and so on. Certain bitter 
disputes conriimed to exist, of which the chief raged between the 
National Union of l^ilwaymen and the engineering and wood- 
working trade unions over the workers employed in railway 
shops; l)ut, speaking generally, most of the trade unions con- 
cerned with a single class of workers or a single industry, whatever 
their private disputes, were all represented in the particular federa- 
tion, and had a means of acting together in case of emergency. 
This applied for the most part only to the manual workers’ unions. 
The^ trade unions representinp: professional, technical and ad- 
ministrative workers were only m a few cases affiliated to the man- 
ual workers’ federation. They had, however, federations of their 
own which occasionally entered into cooperation, and individual 
unions had sometimes close ties with those of the manual workers. 

Larger grouping also existed.^ Of these by far the greatest con- 
tinued to be tne Trade Union Congress, to which all the inqxirtant 
trade unions of manual workers and a few of the unions ot brain- 
workers were affiliated. In 1921 an attempt was made to provide out 
of the Trade Union Congress a more efficient governing machine for 
the trade union movement by electing its General Council from vari- 
ous industrial groups, instead of, as heretofore, electing it by general 
ballot vote of tlic whole Congress. The experience of the Council of 
Action and of the miners’ strike of 1921 had convinced many of 
the need for a central executive and direction. Trade unions, how- 
ever, are slow to surrender their individual autonomy, and little but 
general powers were given to the new General Council at first, though 
an increase in affiliation fees provided it with additional funds. 
It was instructed to work in cooperation with the political Labour 
party in order to arrange for a separation of function between the 
industrial and political sides of the I-abour movement, and for their 
cooperation in policy. Such separation and cooperation were long 
overdue. Owing to the much greater age of the Trade Union Con- 
gress, it had formed the habit of dealing with political questions 
long before the Labour party was founded, and continued to do so. 
It thus happened that tne same items, both industrial and political, 
would appear for discussion both at the Trade Union Congress and 
at the Conference of the Labour Party, and this led to a great deal 
of useless overlapping, even apart from cases, such as the miners* 
demand for nationalization, which might be considered both in- 
dustrial and j)olitical. At the same time the machinery for consulta- 
tion between the two bodies was very inadequate, and it often hap- 
pened that they would take opposite lines of policy. The new scheme 
of cooperation was intended to remedy these defects. An alliance 
between the trade unions, the Labour party, and the working-class 
cooperative movement was also frequently proposed, but was never 
consummated except on specific occasions, though the cotiperative 
societies frequently rendered assistance to members of trade unions 
in disputes. There were also other general groupings of less impor- 
tance. The General Federation of Trade Unions, once regarded 
as a body almost coequal w'ith the Trade Union Congress, had 
gradually declined in power to the position of a strike insurance 
society covering about one-sixth of the trade union movement.^ The 
Triple Industrial Alliance was founded in 1915 by the Miners’ 
Feeferation, the National Union of Railwaymen, and the Transport 
Workers’ Federation, avowedly for the purpose of securing united 
action by those three bodies on industrial questions. At the time of 
its formation it excited a great deal of interest, and had it ever 
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succeeded in functioning effectively it would undoubtedly have 
wielded immense power; but owing principally to lack of coordina- 
tion between its three constituents, it never took effective action 
upon an important question, and its last failure to act in the miners' 
strike Of 1921 destroyed much of its prestige among the trade 
unions. Locally the branches of trade unions were united in Trade 
Councils, which in some cases were separate from and in other cases 
unitetl with the local Labour party. These Trade Councils, of 
which there were several hundreds in the United Kingdom, varied 
greatly in size and importance. In large towns-— where the Trade 
Council could often trace its history as far back as the eighteen- 
sixties — it sometimes wielded important industrial and political 
influence, while in remote places it was little more than a rallying 
ground for a few trade union branches to discuss matters of com- 
mon interest. The Trade Councils for the most part, l>eing com- 
posed of trade union branches with little money to spare, suffered 
from a lack of funds, though in times of crisis these could be partly 
increased by means of local levies. Their functions were not gen- 
erally defined. This meant in practice that they were limited by 
opfwirtunity, and might include many types of activity, from the 
providing of a hall for local meetings or a local Labdur weekly 
paper, to the teinixjrary control of the whole life of a town during a 
general strike. 

Ireland , — Irish trade unionism, in its later stages, needs separate 
treatment. Originally trade unionism in Ireland was a weak copy 
of the British model ; but in the first decade of the twentieth century, 
it b<?camc imbued with ideas derived from the American Industrial 
Workers of the World. Under the leadership of James Larkin and of 
Connolly (executed after the Easter ReMlion of 1916) militant 
industrial unionism attained to great power. Its strongest exponent 
was the Irish Transport and General Workers* Union, which was the 
leader in the Dublin strikes of 1913, and subsequently went through a 
period of severe repression. It survived, however, and in 1921 was 
by far the largest constituent element in the Irish Trade Union 
Cfongress and Labour Party. The latter body, which adopted polit- 
ical as well as industrial functions in 1912, acts far more as a central 
executive for its affiliated societies than does the British Trade 


Union Congress. Affiliated to it are all the important Irish trade 
unions, with the exception of some looited in Ulster, which are kept 
apart from it by political and religious differences. There arc also 
affiliated a large number of Trade Councils (including the Trade 
Council of Belfast), which in weakly-organized districts serve as 
organizing centres, workers being invited to join the Trade Council 
until a branch of the appropriate trade union can be founded. This 
is an important respect in which the Irish Trade Councils differ 
from those of Great Britain. The Irish movement was strongly re- 
publican in its political policy, and had close relations with Dail 
Kireann on the one hand, and with the Irish agricultural coSficrative 
movement on the other. Most of the Irish industries arc organized 
in the Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union, though in 
certain cases British trade, unions have a large Irish membership. 
The most important of these are the railway and postal employees 
(organized respectively by the National Union of Railwaymen, the 
Railway Clerks' Association, and the Union of Post Office Workers, 
though a purely Irish Postal Trade Union also exists), the engineering, 
shipbuilding and woodworking employees in Belfast and Dublin 
ana some other large towns, and some women workers, mainly in 
the east and north, who are organized in the National Union of 
General Workers. There are also separate Ulster unions, principally 
in the textile industries, but trade unionism in Ulster, especially 
in Belfast, is liable to be rent asunder from time to time by political 
and religious upheavals. 


Leeal S!fato.‘^There were few changes during 1911-^1 in the laws 
relating to trade unionism. The most important; of these was the 
Trades Disputes Act of 1913, which partially undid the effect of the 
Osborne J udgment. It provided that any trade union might take a 
ballot of Its membership on the question of establishing a fund for 
political purposes. If a majority of the members is in favour of its 
establishment, contributions for political purposes may be levied, 
but no member can be forced to contribute to the political fund who 
does not wish to do so. In cases where there is a composite sub- 
scription, covering all purposes of the trade union, any member can 
reclaim that part of his subscription which would be devoted to 
political purposes. The political fund must in all cases be separately 
administerea from the general funds. The Trade Union Amalgama- 
tion Act, passed in 1917, removed some of the previous legal restric- 
tions on the amalgamation of trade unions by providing that, where 
a ballot is taken upon the Question of amalgamation, it will be 
sufficient if fifty per cent of the membership votes, and if of those 
voting a majority of twenty per cent is in favour of it. Despite 
this Act, a number of amalgamations have failed owing to an in- 
sufficient total of votes having been recorded, and various devices 
have been ad^ted for getting round the difficulty. 

Finance . — 'liie finance of trade unions showed little change dur- 
ing the decade. Most trade unions slightly raised their subscrip- 
tions during the war, in about the same proportions, so that the 
unions of billed workers have still a far higher subscription and 
provide on the average a larger number of benefits to their members 
than the unions of the unskilled. Again, most trade unions built 
up fairly large reserve funds during the war— which were consider- 
ably depleted during 1920-1, — but here again the increase was 
greater in the case of the skilled unions. All trade unions made 
large use of the levy, which is one of the most important elements of 
trade union finance. It is obvious that strike and unemployment 
funds, particularly strike funds, cannot be put upon an actually 
sound basis, so that in most trade unions the method is adopted, 
when a particular fund seems to be in low water, or some special 
object demands that an immediate sum of money be available, of 
imposing, generally after a ballot vote, a levy upon the whole mem- 
bership. Thus, a trade union may levy itself to provide assistance 
to a particular branch or strike, or to another trade union, or to 
finance the Daily Herald^ or for any other of a variety of purposes, 
and the practice of imposing levies frequently renders the obligation 
of a member to his trade union very much greater than would ap- 
pear from the subscription rates laid down in the rule book. 

Authorities. — The volume of publications on British trade 
unionism has jnereased very rapidly. Official statistics are to be 
found in the Jjibour Gazette^ pulilished by the Ministry of Labour, 
in the reports of trade unionism issued by the Board of Trade 
(not since the war), and in the reports of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies. Most of the available information will be found 
collected in the Labour Year Book. For the history, organization 
and theories of trade unions the standard works are Tne History 
of Trade Unionism (new edition, 1920) and Industrial Democracy 
(new edition, 1920) by Sidney and Beatrice Webb; Trade Unionism 
by C. M. Lloyd (revised edition, 1921) ; and An Introduction to Trade 
Unionism (1918) by G. D. H. Cole. All these contain full bibli- 
ographies.^ There are also special studies of trade unionism in 
particular industries. Of these may be mentioned Trade Unionism 
on the Railways (1917) by G. D. H. Cole and R. P. Arnot; Village 
Trade Unions (1920) by Ernest Sellcy; and Womenin Trade Unions 
by Barbara Drake (1920). The standard work on trade union law 
is The Legal Position of Trade Unions, by H. H. Slesser and W. 
Smith Clark, and a smaller work by H. H. Slesser, The Law RelaL 


The Progress of British Trade Unionism, igio-g. 


Industry 

1910 

1911 

1912 

I9L3 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

Building and 


173,182 

203,773 

247.685 

236,524 

234,000 

23 1 ,000 

259,000 

324,000 

437,000 

Woodworking 






66,000 

69,000 

83,000 

96,000 

125,000 

Mining and Quarrying 
Metal, Engineering and 

73L370 

752,527 

757.351 

914.989 

9T2,577 

844,000 

884,000 

944,000 

992,000 

1,069,000 

Shij)builHing , 

370,093 

414,896 

479.308 

538,751 

557.741 

641,000 

699,000 

849,000 

952,000 

1,074,000 

706,000^ 

Textiles and 

380.541 

437.856 

479,266 

518,871 

498.232 

449,000 

457,000 

543,000 

616,000 

Dyeing, etc. . 

Clotning and 






64,000 

75,000 

87,000 

91,000 

104,006 

67,124 

74.423 

91.832 

105.975 

102,318 

65,000 

51,000 

78,000 

120,000 

156,000 

Boots and Shoes 

49,000 

72,000 

81,000 

91,000 

107,000 

Railwjiys .... 
Other Transport 

116,214 

185.5*3 

202,329 

326,192 

336,671 


425,000 

499,000 

530,000 

624,000 

(land and water) . 

129,009 

328,023 

312.345 

374.588 

379.016 

304,000 

98,000 

313,000 

326,000 

376,000 

528,000 


74727s 

77.^52 

76,949 

187,831 

84.429 

92,055 

99,000 

113,000 

T43.f>oo 

192,000 

^ 'Hgriculture and 
^ Ccneral Labour 
'lathers, including Pottery, 

69,171 

176,211 

331.234 

366.539 

26,000 

523,000 

29,000 

589,000 

59,000 

815,000 

130,000 

1,205,000 

203,000 

1,491,000 



Glass and Chemical 






24,000 

32,000 . 

42,000 

55,000 

65,000 

Food, Drink, etc. 

Clerks, Shop Assistants^, etc. 

303.039 

349.154 

434.515 

485.477 

488,190 

36,000 

35.000 

36,000 

46,000 

63,000 

111,000 

120,000 

150,000 

193.000 

267,000 

Teachers . . . 






129,000 

134,000 

143.060 


183,000 

Public Authorities 






244,000 

231,000 

310,000 

353.000 

390,000 

Miscellat^ps Trades 







104^000 

123,000 

163,000 

360,006 

‘ " Total number of members 

3,,W7,82t 

^969-037 


3,928,191 ' 

3.959.863 

4,388,000 

4,669.000 

'5,540.000 


8.044.000 















in% to TraSe Unions For Irish ti«td* linMirfww see 

Irish Labour Jkfotemsw# by W* P* Ryan (f 5^20); ' 

By far the most important up-to<H^ate sonrce of itiformation» 
stattstical and historical, for other countries is the Labour Jnior* 
national Handbook- See also G. D. Cole, Th$ World ^ Labour, 
For Germany see Trade Unionism in Germany )by W. Stephen 
Sanders (1916). For Russia see A. Losovsky, eAc-t Trade Vnims 
in (1920), (M. 1. C.) 

United States 

From 1898 to 1904 Craft unions in the United States grew in 
importance, and made substantial gains by aggressive action. 
In 1905 with a slackening of business prosperity came a loss of 
faith in trade unionism as the one sure solution of the problems 
of the working class. The American Federation of Labor had 
organized the skilled trades but the unskilled had been practically 
neglected. The crafts seemed unable tp cope with the trusts and 
with an open-shop campaign which drew employers together. 
Attempts were made to capture the American labour movement 
for a more radical class struggle. In 1905 the Industrial Workers 
of the World were organized. A moyement to organize the 
building trades into an industrial union was resisted by the 
American Federation of Labor, but resulted in the establishment 
in 1908 of the Building Trades Department of the Federation. 
In 1909 the United Mine Workers announced thpir championship 
of the principle of collective ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. In 1911 the machinists followed. From 1903 we find 
increasing tendency toward concerted movements of the railway 
crafts. In 1908 the Railway Employees’ Department was formed 
in the American Federation of Labor to include all the railway 
unions affiliated with the Federation. In 1916 the four railway 
brotherhoods, not affiliated with the Federation, acted together 
to demand the eight-hour day. In 1912 the national convention 
of the F edcration voted down the minority report of the Com- 
mittee on Education in favour of the principle of industrial 
unionism, 72 for and 264 against; voting strength, 5,929 for 
and 10,983 against. The two minersVunions voted solidly in 
favour of the change. Others in favour were the bakers and 
confectioners, iron, steel and tin workers, printing pressmen, 
railway carmen and journeymen tailors. In 1912 labour was 
weak economically but strong politically, due to its support of 
the Democratic party, then coming into power. Public hearings 
before the United States Commission on Industrial Relations in 
1914 brought industrial conditions into the light of public opin- 
ion; for the first time a commission representing the Govern- 
ment not only pronounced the trade union movement harmless 
to the best interests of the country, but gave its unqualified 
approval to labour organization as an institution indispensable 
in a democracy. The return of business prosperity in 1916, 
coincident with the sudden decrease of immigration, gave labour 
a new economic advantage. In 1917 the Government asked and 
won cooperation of organized labour in producing military 
supplies. Organized labour was given recognition on Government 
committees, and the policy of boards which represented the 
Government in its relations with its employees was to recognize 
trade union standards of working conditions. The leadership 
of the American Federation of Labor was strengthened by the 
attitude of the Government; possibly it was weakened by the 
fact that the War Labor Board dealt with groups of disaffected 
workers in the local unions rather than with the national officers, 
and so made for decentralized control in the unions. After the 
Armistice labour was again on the defensive, and the increasing 
number of the unemployed were more ready than they had been 
to listen to the philosophy of the radical, who can always 
promise a steady job and a pay envelope every week in the 
Utopian state. The membership in the relatively conservative 
American Federation of Labor increased nearly threefold be- 
tween 1910 and 1920. In 1910 there was k paid-up membership 
of 1,562,112; in 1915 1,946,347; .and 1920 4,078,740. If we 
include also the membership of organizations suspended from 
the Federation, the total for 1920 was 4,509,213. Outside the 
Federation are the four brotherhoods of tailw;ay employceS^'j^^ 
a membership of ov^f jpo,ooo, tlf9 Aiinklgamated 
Workers, 200,000, the Amalgamated TazUle M^prkers, 4o>o^r 


knd bthet independent organizations. There are five 

g dtistrial departments in the Ammckn Federation of Labor-- 
lileliiig trades, metal trades, railway employees, union label 
trades, and mining. The six largest of the abated unions are 
the United Mine Workers’, the Carpenters’ and Joiners’, the 
Machinists’, Electrical Workers’, Railway Carmen, and the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

The National Women’s Trade Union League of America was 
founded in 1903 for the purpose of investigating and giving 
publicity to conditions of women in industry, and to undertake 
educational work for wage-earning women, to promote labour 
legislation and improved labour standards, and to aid trade unions 
in organizing women. The League stands also for the eight -hour 
day and the 44-hour week, for a living wage, and for equal pay 
for equal work regardless of sex. The League is indorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor and the Canadian Trades 
and Labour Congress and is represented at their conventions 
by fraternal delegates. It claims 600,000 trade union women, 
and has also a large membership of men. It publishes Life 
and Labor y and maintains a training school for organizers. Its 
headquarters are in Chicago. 

The decade 1910-20 saw a movement deveiop to unionize the 
teachers as a trade group. The first teachers’ union was organized 
in Chicago in 1902, following the failure of the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration to gain consideration from the school board. As the 
board insisted that it had no money to pay a living wage,” 
the teachers investigated city finances, and found that many 
wealthy corporations had been evading taxes due to the city. 
In the struggle to force the payment of taxes the teachers received 
aid from organized labour. Then, at the invitation of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, the teachers affiliated with that body. 
In 1916 the Board of Education dismissed those teachers who 
had been prominent in trade union activity. In order that these 
teachers might be reappointed, the union withdrew from the city 
Federation of Labor. In 1914 the teachers of Cleveland voted 
to affiliate with the American Federation of Labor, but were 
prevented by the Board of Education. In 1916 teachers’ unions 
in a number of cities united to form the American Federation 
of Teachers and affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
but forbade recourse to strikes. The official publication is the 
American I'eacher, The first trade union of librarians in the 
United States was formed in New York City, in 1917, to demand 
salary increases and a regular system of promotions. In 1918 
the Boston Library Employees’ Union was organized and affil- 
iated with the American Federation of Labor. Union organ- 
izers were active without success at the 1919 and 1020 conven- 
tions of the American Librarians’ Association. 

Trade Agreements . — The economic strength of trade unions is 
crystallizetl in trade agreements. Such expression of a joint i>artner- 
ship of Capital and Labour to stabilize industry on the basis of an 
accepted law is typical of the American labour movement. The 
earliest national agreement in the United States was that of the iron 
puddlers in 1866. A national agreement of the stove moulders estab- 
lished in 1891, providing for peaceful adjustment of disputes which 
might arise, continues in force. In 1897 a general strike in the central 
competitive district of the bituminous coal-mining industiy led to 
an agreement between the operators and the United Mine Workers' 
Union, In 1902 the president of the union refused to join in a 
sympathetic strike on behalf of the anthracite strikers because 
such action would l>e disloyal to the agreement. For more than 
20 years the International Typographical Union had been arbitrating 
disputes with the publishers of newspapers. At the convention of 
the National Publishers' Association in 1900, three publishers were 
chosen as a committee to deal with labour, to represent, however, not 
the whole convention, but only those employers who had favoured 
the measure. Contracts between individual employers and the 
union had been made prior to this time. This committee effected 
an agreement with the Typographical Union, to be in force from May 
1901 to May 1902, which provided for local boards of three persons, 
one to represent the publisher, one the union, and the third to be 
chosen by these two. The board was tp di^de all disputes in its 
territory, the status quo to prevail until ah iwlird should be made. 
If either party should be dissatisfied wjth the decision, appeal 
might be taken to a national board, composed of the publishers' 
labour committee and the president of the Typographiail. Union, 
If they failed to agree, an impartial person was called in. A majority 
decision was then binding on both parties. In 1902 the agr^ment 
was renewed for a five-year period, and again in 1907, revised to 
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By YlSs end <5 1912 the Xmeriee!n Ne^|>afi^ 
liihefi^ Aeeociation had In iebe^ion a total of 416 iiidividiuU h^i- 
tratian contracts: 217 with the TyfK^aphical with 

g^nographers’ among, 47 with niaileraVuniong and 44 w^th phpto^ 
ehgraVers’ unions. A fourth national agreement, I9lir7, mede 
local settlements compulsory, since the business 6f the' hatiotidl 
board had been impeded by the number of the caaea; In I9iy the 
agreement was renewed until 1922. 

In the book and job printing industry the development of central 
government in 19x9 added new features. Codxjcratlng to prescrvfe 
industrial peace there are four groups of closed-shop employers, 
united in a national association, and five trade unions, centralized 
for concerted action in the International Allied Printing Trades 
Association. Iti Feb. 1919 representatives of both sides met to dis- 
cuss codpcnition.^ In April they agreed upon a draft of an Inter- 
national Joint Conference Council, international since Canadian 
publishing companies were included. The Council was composed of 
four trade unionists and eight employers j each union representative 
ha<i two votes. There was no impartial member, two joint chairmen 
sitting together — a trade-union president and an employer. Meet- 
ings were to be held usiially every other month, in different places. 
Resolutions were to be passed Unanimously by the Council and 
accepted by all the organizations representfxl, after which they were 
to become law for all member shops m the United States and Canada. 
Enforcement was left to the executives of the individual organiza- 
tions. The Council drafted an arbitration code to be used by the 
members. The Council itself did not settle disputes. Its work has 
been to give its approval to a general labour policy, expressed as 
“ five cardinal points.” It adopted for its slogan ” Stabilization and 
Standardization.” The agreement provided that wages should be 
reviewed semi-annually, snould be based on the cost of living land 
the economic conditions of the industry, to provide at least a living 
wage; that employers should introxluce a uniform system of 
cost-keeping, and that voluntary agreenients should take the place 
of strikes and lock-outs. Economic conditions in the industry and cost 
of living having been determined by scientific investigation, the 
actual fixing of wages was left to bargaining between the i wo parties. 
The unions agreed not to work for employers who did not operate 
their business under the standard cost-keeping clause, and the 
employers agreed to employ only union labour. In March 1921 em- 
ploying printers not members of the Joint Conference Council 
formed the 48- Hour League of America and called for the abolition 
of the Council. 

Perhaps the most rcmarkalile change brought into any industry 
by trade union efforts is in the clothing industry, where ‘^sweated 
workers have been able^ to build up a system of industrial govern- 
ment respected by their employers. In Nov. 1909 discrimination 
against union members by employers led to a general strike of the 
shirt-waist makers of New York. More than 25,000 girls walked out. 
Other grievances were: the long overtime worked in the rush sea- 
sons, followed by long periods of unemployment; low wages, fines, 
and subcontracting. The employers formed themselves into a 
Mutual Protective Association. The police prevented picketing. 
This aroused public interest in favour of the strikers. The em- 
ployers individually came to settlement with the girls. The workers 
gained better conditions, and the principle was inaugurated of ad- 
justment of grievances between employer and representatives of the 
workers. During the same month, Feb. 1910, which marked the 
conclusion of this strike, y.OfX) shirt-waist makers in Philadelphia 
struck for concessions similar to those secured in New York. The 
strike was short; the chief result was a plan for settlement of diffi- 
culties by adjustment in the shop, or by appeal to a permanent 
arbitration board of representatives of the union, the employer and 
the general public, and a promise not to discriminate against union 
members. The wage scale was to be fixed for each shop by a com- 
mittee of that shop. 

In July 1910 the cloak and suit makers struck in New York 
City, 45,000 strong. Their grievances were low wages, the system of 
subicontracting by which a few of the employees received wages 
from the employer directly, and engaged their own helpers, whom 
they ” sweated ** for a pittance. The strikers also demanded a 49- 
hour week with double pay for overtime, the installation of power 
sewing machines, and the closed shop. This last point was the most 
strongly contested by the employers. Finally a conference was held, 
with Louis D. Brandeis as chairman. He urged that the strikers 
modify their demand for the dosed shop to one for the ” preferential 
union shop.” After some further dispute an agreement on this 
basis was signed in Sept., which also pronounced in favour of the 
abolition of home w'ork and subcontracting. But the most notable 
feature of the agreement was the provision known as the ” pro- 
tocol,” which establiahed three joint boards to administer labour 
conditions in the future. The Board of Grievances, of two repre- 
sentatives from each side, was to take up differences of opinion 
between employers and employees, and to settle any disputes which 
might arise. Disputes which could not be settled in this way were to 
be carried to the Arbitration Board, made up of one representative 
from each side and an impartial member. The Board of Sanitary 
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n and one for the pujMi 
, jounse) for the two ^ 
sapitation for the shope. r HealtS $trikes .1^^, 
erf the Boai^d were permitted in shops remaining in anYcpiwtion 
condemned. These three boards were financed jointly by the em- 
irfovets and the union* . . ' ; . : ' ' 

In Oct. of the same year (1910) the men’s clothing workers etrpek 
in Chicago, to demand shorter hours and higher wages ana some 
method of adjusting grievance^. After 19 weeks the strikers, beaten, 
went back tu work but the important firm of clothing manufacturers, 
Hart, Schaffner A Marx, made an agreement with their employees 
which established a permanent arbitration board of one representa- 
tive from each side. There was no impartial member until one year 
later, when a Trade Board of ii members was instituted to settl® 
the minor matters which were impeding the work of the Arbitration 
Board. The impartial chairman 01 the new board also presided at the 
old. A third part of the machinery was composed of the individual 
shop comtnittees which met with the labour managers (employers’ 
representatives) to try to smooth out grievances before bringing 
them to the Trade Board. In 1913, when the agreement was re- 
newed, provision for the preferential union shop was added. 

In Jan. 1913 several trades of the ladies’ garment workers struck 
and secured an extension Of the protocol plan to cover a larger 
number of the trades. A strike in Boston led to its introduction there. 
The Joint Board of Sanitary Control was extended to cover other 
ladies’ g^irment workers and also the fur workers of New York. 
Medical supervision features were added, with individual examina- 
tions and preventive work. Early in Jan. the men’s garment workers 
of New York also struck. The president of the United Garment 
Workers* Union submitted the dispute to arbitration. Many of the 
members were dissatisfied, and a plan was made to put a new union 
leader in office at the next national election. When the convention 
met in 1914, many of the more aggressive delegates found them- 
selves debarred by the committee on credentials. The insurgents 
retired to another building, held a rival convention and elected 
officers. The union membership throughout the country was divided 
in its allegiance to the two groups ot national officers, the overall 
and union label shops clinging to the old leadership, but the mass 
of the men’s and boys’ clothing workers acknowledging the new, 
although for this they were branded as “secessionists” by the 
American Federation of Labor. During a strike at this time in 
Baltimore the cutters remained subordinate to the old leaders, the 
tailors were led by the new, who managed to continue the strike to 
victory, although without strike funds. The new leaders then or- 
ganized their forces throughout the county under the new name 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. This organization, 
while retaining the craft divisionvS, adopted industrial unionism as 
its working principle. The preamble stressed the aggressive character 
of the new union and the part it hoped to play in the ” class strug- 
gle ’*; also the importance of education of the members. 

In 1915 the new organization carried on and won two general 
strikes: a short one in New York, and one of four months’ duration 
in Chicago, w’hich cost the union over $40,000, and was finally lost 
through exhaustion. But the spirit of the workers was not broken. 
The year 1916 was marked by disputes in the clothing trades through- 
out the country. In New York the Manufacturers’ Association 
abrogated the protocol in the cloak and suit trade. After a two 
months’ lock-out and a general strike of 60,000 workers an agree- 
ment was made according to which grievances were to be adjusted 
by direct negotiation betw^een union and employer. The Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control continued through the period of the strike. 
Protocols w'ere established in the garment trades in Boston and 
Philadelphia. The Board of Standards of the dress and waist trade 
opened a test shop to time and standardize the operations. 

In 1917 the Amalgamated Clothing Workers ot America led other 
unions in establishing the 48-hour week by strikes in the different 
clothing centres. In 1918 they led with the 44-hour week. At the 
same time the industry in New York adopted an agreement for 
industrial government similar to that w^hich nad been introduced by 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx in 1910. In Feb. an impartial chairman took 
up his post. Studies were undertaken by both the union and the 
employers’ association to ascertain the changes in the cost of living 
relative to wage increases, and an award was made of w^age increases 
varying from 10% to I2‘5%. Introduction of the 44-hour week 
followed in the other clothing centres. The financing of the New 
York strike by the union, except for contributions of $11,000, was 
viewed as a notable achievement for workers who until recently had 
been “ sweated ” and ill paid. Other firms in Chicago followed the 
example of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, and similar arbitration agree- 
ments were introduced also in the clothing centres of Baltimore, 
Boston, Rochester, Montreal and Toronto. An attempt of the 
A.C.W.A. to organize Cincinnati was as bitterly opposed by the old 
union as by the employers. In Rochester ancf Chicago, where the 
work is done in factories, the agreements still held in May 1921. 
But tU New York and Boston, where most of the work is let out to 

J ntractors, the impartial machin^ broke down in the autumn 
>1920 ; it could not weather the period of industrial depression. The 
[ion in New York then went on strike to force the reinstatement 
'^f arbitration machinery. By the end of March 1921 the locals of 
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dclcjfate« were arrested and held in prison; some time before they 
were indicted, In Dec. 1918 those who had not been released were 
allowed to give bond. In the winter of local secretaries of 

the l.W.W. at various placxjs were tarred and feathered. In Tulsa, 
Okla., II members had this treatment. At Red Lodge, Mont., 
two meml^ers were tortured in the basement of the courthouse. 

Aft organized in 1905 the l.W.W. had 13 industrial divisions, each 
cc)inpost‘d of a group of allied industries grouped together for ad- 
ministrative purposes; also certain locals of mixed occupation. 
Boundaries of jurisdiction are by industry, not craft. The organiza- 
tion is centraliz(?d in a General Executive Board, with power to call 
strikes and a referendum on agreements between local unions and 
employers. All acts of the Board may be appealed to the General 
C>)nverition, and decisions of the Convention are subject to a refer- 
endum of the general membership. Local matters arc to be settled 
locally. As amended at the tenth convention, in 1916, the unit of 
organization became the industrial union instead of the local union; 
each industrial union to have its own by-laws. Five or more branches 
ill any locality form an industrial union district council. Industrial 
departments are also provided for by the constitution. There is also 
the general recruiting union, which takes in the workers from any 
industry not yet sumcicntly organized to have its own industrial 
union. The only national officers provided by the constitution are 
the general gKicretary-treasurer and a general executive board of 
seven members. Each industrial union has a secretary-treasurer 
and an executive board of five members. Only wage-earners are 
eligible to membership in the unions. No officer of the l.W.W. may 
run for political office without a referendum vote of the entire 
membersnip. Since 1919 no officer may hold his position for two 
consecutive years, but must return to his industrial work after one 
year of office. 

Authoritiks. — P. F. Brisseiiden, The LW,W* (1919); Biidish 
ami Soule, The New Unionism (1920); J. H. Cohen, Law and Order 
in Industry (1916); J. R. Commons, Trade Unionism and Labor 
Frobkms (Second Series, 1921); S. Ciompers, Lalior in Europe and 
America (1910); G. G. (jiroat. Organized Labor in America (1916); 
R. K. Hoxie, Trade Unionism in the United .States (1917) ; William R. 
Basset, When the Workmen Help You Manage (1920); Daniel 
Bloomfield, Labor Maintenance (1920); H. L. Gantt, Industrial 
Leadership (1916) ; Carlctoii Parker, The. Casual Laborer and Other 
Essays (1920); Sumner Slichtcr, The Turnover of Factory Labor 
(1919); ()rdway Tead, Personnel Administration (1920); U.S. 
liureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review; U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletins; American Labor Year-Book (ILind 
School) ; Gove.rnment reijorts, especially that of Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, i9i4*-<>. (J. R. Co.) 

TRAINING CAMPS. MILITARY.—T. United Kingdom.— One 
of the lessons learnt from the Crimean War was the necessity 
for having troops of all arms quartered in close proximity to 
one another, and to some open area of ground where they could 
be trained, both separately and in combination, in military 
exercises. Two such training centres were then chosen, one at 
Aldershot in England, the other at the Curragh (Kildare) in 
Ireland. At these two places in 1855 arrangements were started 
for the construction of training camps. At Aldershot a scheme 
was also carried out for permanent barracks for one cavalry 
brigade, one infantry brigade (of three battalions) and for three 
batteries each of horse and field artillery. These barracks were 
afterwards known as Wellington Lines. Besides these per- 
manent barracks, the scheme provided for two hutted camps, 
known as North and South Camps, accommodating each four 
battalions or their equivalent. The total accommodation, 
therefore, in tlie Aldershot of the period was one cavalry and 
three Infantry brigades, with a proportionate number of artillery, 
engineers and departmental corps, about 10,000 men at most. 
The work begun in 1855 was finished in 1858-9. 

At the Curragh the camp was designed for 10,000 men in 10 
squares, each intended at first for two battalions of 500 each. 
The squares each consisted of a double row of huts grouped 
round a common parade ground, the men^s quarters being at 
the sides in huts holding 25 men each, the officers being 
quartered at a third side in huts holding eight officers in each, 
and the fourth side of the square being taken up with regi- 
mental accessory buildings. This was the original plan, but it 
was very soon found that it would be better to have each 
square allotted to a whole battalion and to use the spare 
huts as married soldiers^ quarters, and for increased accessory 
accommodation. The quartering of two regiments together 
in the same square, especially if these were of Irish militia, for 
even a short period of training, was not entirely free from 
disciplinary trouble. 


There was a good deal of misgiving at the time as to the 
wisdom of providing tempoitiry huts such as these and not 
permanent ^rridks. The embodiment of the militia, during 
the Crimean War, pressed for a larger amount of accommodation 
than the barracks existing in the country could provide, and the 
need of training units of troops together was also an urgent 
matter. Tents, no doubt, were thought of, but the view pre- 
vailed that these woukjl, be insufficient to provide shelter in the 
climate of the British Isles for any lengthy period. The difficulty 
of obtaining materials of a permanent nature, and of getting 
the quarters erected with sufficient rapidity, except by the use 
of temporary materials, were, .no doubt, the military considera- 
tions which led to the decision tp build huts, and these coincided 
with the natural desire on the part of the Treasury authorities 
to get the work done cheaply. At the time, it was not expected 
that the huts would last for more than a few years, though as a 
matter of fact some were in occupation 50 years afterwards. 

There were other similar hutments on a small scale at Shorn- 
cliffe and Colchester, on exactly the same lines as those at the 
Curragh and Aldctshot. 

The huts themselves were built of wooden framing, resting 
upon dwarf walls of brick, longitudinally and transversely. 
They were roofed with boarding, covered with tarred felt. 
The walls were of wooden weather boarding painted, and the 
lining of the huts was plain boarding, or (in the case of officers* 
huts) rough canvas papered. The lighting was by windows, 
much smaller than would now be considered sanitary, and after 
dark oil lamps were used. Small stoves burning coal were 
used to heat the buildings, the stovepipes passing through the 
felted roofs. The water supply, in the case of the Curragh, and 
of the South Camp at Aldershot, was obtained from wells and 
reservoirs on War Department land. It was led to open ablution 
sheds, and as these were fairly near the barracks, the men had 
no greater difficulty than in a tented camp, in their ablutions. 
But anything in the shape of baths or hot water was unknown. 
The latrines were at first on the bucket principle, but very 
soon after the camps were taken into use, trough latrines with 
water flushing were adopted. The sewage was treated in a 
sewage farm at a little distance from the camp, both at Aider- 
shot and the Curragh, the drains leading to it being brick cul- 
verts of a type now condemned. 

It is of course very easy with our modern knowledge to 
criticize all this, but the main points of the policy were sound, 
viz., proximity to open manoeuvre ground, and to rifle ranges, 
the grouping of units and the accommodation of those units 
in .small buildings, both because a small building is more easily 
adapted to some other use than a large one (when change of 
policy necessitates reappropriation) and also because it is more 
easily isolated in case of fire or infectious disease. In this 
respect the same policy was continued in the great hutting 
programme of 1914-6 in England, us opposed to the American 
plan of having large two-storey huts containing each up- 
wards of 100 men. 

No hutted camps were built ip England again until the S. 
African War of 1899-1902. Some demands came from S. Africa 
for hutting material, and huts of corrugated iron roofs and 
w’^alls, lined with boarding, were accordingly designed and sent 
to that country. Similar huts were built at several of the new 
stations at home, which had come into being with the increases 
to the army authorized in 1899, e.g. Deepeut, Blackdown, 
Bordon, Longmoor and Ewshott in the Aldershot area, Bulford 
on Salisbury Plain, Kildare in Ireland, and regular summer 
camps such as Okehampton, Glen Imaal, Kilbride, etc. 

When the World War broke out in 1914, a demand arose 
once more for training centres, and the problem of hutments 
had again to be dealt with. The types of huts adopted are 
described in the article Bakracks and Hutments: it is here 
proposed to deal with (A) the principles on which sites were 
selected; (B) the system of grouping the typical designs so as to 
form suitable unit hutments; (C) the grouping together of 
various unit hutments, and (D) the accessory services incidental 
to such groups of hutments. 
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(A) SeUcUon of Dviring the war it waa laid down by the 

General StaiT that no aites for important training centres in Great 
Britain should l>e situated within 50 m. ot the E. coast. As the 
whole oi E. Anglia comes within this limit, this excluded a useful 
part of England which otherwise might have been utilised. The 
same objection applied to certain i^arts of Yorks, and Lincolnshire. 
It was also desirable not to choose sites near the main lines of rail- 
way leading to the principal ports, which had already important 
and increasing traffic, dealing with supplies and munitions. Conse- 
quently, the more westerly parts of England were mainly examined 
for suitable sites, the most important being in W. Yorks., Staffs, 
and Shropshire. There were also one or two large camps in Wales. 

From the training point of view it was imperative that there 
should be open ground available at ail times of year, for manoeuvring 
and field works, and suitable positions for rifle ranges, for bombing 
practice, entrenchments and other similar instruction. From the 
medical point of view it was desirable that the soil should be gravel 
or chalk (though clay was not an insuperable objection), that there 
should be good drainage, and generally healthy surroundings, that 
the water supply should be ample and either pure or capable of 
being purified. From the supply point of view, besides the obvious 
importance of being able to issue supplies easily, it was essential 
that there should be ample means of communication by rail or 
water or both ; that while the site should not be on a main line of 
railway so as to impede other movements, it should not be far 
away from existing railways. From the engineer's point of view, 
besides traffic facilities, it was desirable that materials should be 
easily procured, water abundant, labour not unreasonably difficult 
to obtain and supervise, and, if possible, some already established 
local system of waterworks, drainage works, or electrical power in 
which, by agreement, the camp mignt be a partaker. 

These requisites are given in the order of importance, but in 
making the actual selection, perhaps less attention than was wise 
was paid to the third section, in some instances. Thus Salisbury 
Plain is an excellent training ground, but it was in the autumn of 
1914 already congested with troops, and to initiate the construc- 
tion of an additional large cantonment there was courting trouble. 
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The Wylye Valley near Salisbury had a number of good sites for 
small tented camps, and it was situated close to good training 
ground, besides b^ng healthy and easily drained, but not one 
these camping grounds could take more than a brigade, and conse- 
quently the two divisions which were quartered there had to be 
in scattered groups along a line some eight miles in extent, with 
great subsequent trouble in providing supplies and in administra- 


tion generally. The above experience indicated that (a) divisional 
camps were the most satisfactory, if the requisite space could be 
found for them ; (d) camps of two divisions were possible and good, 
hut a larger number made the problem of administration unwieldy; 
(c) it was best not to construct the huts upon the actual train- 
ing ground (as the area of such a cantonment absorbed too much of 
the useful training space available), but that they should be as 
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I. Officers’ Mess. 2. Officers’ Quarters. 3. Officers’ Latrines. 
4. Barrack Block. §. Ablution, Latrines and Urinals. 6. Cook-house. 
7. Wash-up. 8. Dining-room. 9. Bath House. 10. Drying-room. 
II. Guard House and Offices. 12. Stores. 13. Spare. 14. Coal 
Yard. 15. Horse Shelter. 16. Harness and Saddle Rooms and 
Forage Stores. 17. Vehicle Shed. 18. Mobilization Equipment 
Stores. 19. Dung Pit. 20. Water Trough. 21. Sergeants’ Mess. 
22. l^imental Institute. 


near to the edge of the training land as possible, so as to minimize 
the time lost in marching from barracks to training ground and 
home. As regards engineering materials, there was little actual 
difficulty in obtaining what was requisite, but the presence or 
absence of an adjacent market made a very notable difference in 
the cost of the work, an important factor.^ 

(B) System of Grouping . — The grouping together of huts to 
form a hutted camp for an infantry battalion at war strength is 
shown on fig. i. To provide for such a unit, sixteen different designs 
of huts are needed, but the same designs grouped otherwise can be 
arranged for most of the similar units of otner arms. It will be 
seen from the plan that the area occupied, 1,100 ft. by 500 ft 
has on its centre line the principal buildings, viz. officers’ an 
sergeants’ messes, the shower baths, dining-rooms and cook-house, 
drying-room for wet clothing, and the canteens and recreation 
rooms ; while on either side are the living huts, for officers on either 
side of the officers’ mess and for men, two rows of huts on each 
side with four groups of ablution-rooms, latrines and urinals. This 
plan was originally designetl^ with the view of providing at first 
only the huts other than living accommodation, which it was 
thought might be given in tents. The very short time available in 
1914 between the declaration of war and the approach of winter 
(only three months at most) would only suffice for the messes, and 
dining-rooms, etc., to be built, giving a reasonable amount of 
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comfort and shelter rlurinp: the waking hours, while for sleeping 
purposes it was thought that, even in winter, tents would be 
sumcient, leaving the sleeping huts to be built at leisure. Had 
this scheme been carried out (and afterwards it was found that 
tents, in winter, for sleeping would not have been impracticable) 
it might have been quite |:)088ible to have housed with a fair amount 
of comfort the large armies then being raised, taking into account 
the limited time anrl materials and labour available. Unfortunately, 
as it turned out, this compromise was not sanctioned. The rapidity 
with which the first large nutted camp was erected may have raised 
a hope that the same rate of progress would have been maintained; 
Init that first camp had, of course, very spetTial advantages in that 
large sufiplies of material, espej:ially corrugated steel sheets, were 
available, and labour difficidties were^ negligible, factors which 
later were not to be relied upon. Accordingly, orders Were is.sued to 
construct living huts as w(m 1 as the others, and the attempt to do 
this in the short season available was a failure. Nevertheless, in 
some of the first camps it was accomplished. At Belton Park at 
Grantham, a ramp for 12,000 infantry, begun on Aug. 24 1914, was 
oixuipietl on Nov. 3, less than three months from the start, a result 
whicn may be coiufiared with the case of the Curragh in 1855-7 
where three years were required for a less number of troops. 

Reverting again to the typical plan, it will be schjii that the 
officers’ quarters and mess are divhled from the men’s huts by a 
small parade grounil, flanked on either side by administrative 
buildings. Also that among the central accessory buildings are 
clining-rooms, baths, and <lrying-rooms, with a large “ regimental 
institute.” I'hcse are features which were unknown in the early 
hutted camp.s, and are the result of jp-eater civilization and atten- 
tion to the sfddier’s improved position. Baths are, moreover, a 
hygienic necessity and the value of these was insisted upon from 
the outset. In some of the later hutted camps the dining-rooms were 
omitted, but the saving etfected was hardly commensurate with the 
disadvantages. Drying-rooms were very useful, for fremiently the 
men’s clothing got soaked by rain, but there were difficulties in 
the practical use of them, and they were not always repeated. Fig. 2 
shows an alternative arrangement for an infantry battalion camp. 
Fig. 3 shows the grouping of typical huts in the case of a field artillery 
unit. Other units are designea on generally .similar lines. 
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FIG. 3 

I. Officers' Mess, etc. 2. Officxirs’ Quarters. 3. Barrack Block. 
4. Sergeants' Mess. 5. Regimental Institute. 6. Cxiok^ouse. 
7. Dining-rooms. 8. Wash-ups. 9. (iuard House and Offices. 
10. Battery Stores, Brigade Bread and Meat Stores, and Spare 
Hut. II. Mobilization Ecjuipment Store. 12. Forage Barn. 
13. C^ranary. la. Forge. 15, Shoeing Shed. 16. Exiiense For- 
age .Store. 17. Horse Shelter. 18. Harness and Saddle Rooms. 
19. Vehicle Sheds. 20. Baths (32). 21. Ablution. 22. Latrines 
and Urinals. 23. Drying-rooms. 24. Coal Yard, Dung Pits, 
Water Troughs. 


(C) Grouping of Unit Hutments . — The grouping of such unit 
hutments as have just been de.scribed, into a divisional camp or 


cantonment, can but be considered in taking an actual case, viz. 
that of Htpswcll camp, the northerly half of the large cantonment 
of Catterick, neat Richmond in Yorkshire, The site was not selected 
until Dec. 1914; some experience had, therefore, been gained in the 
matter of groufiing. In examining this plan (fig. 4} it must be 
borne in mind that immediately to the S.E. of it lies another divi- 
sional camp. Thus the hospital, post-office, i>ower station, army 
ordnance store sheds, banks, etc., which in the plan appear to be at 
one corner, are really in the centre between the two divisions. 
There are 12 infantr>r battalion hutments, marked A to L. In the 
actual lay-out there is some irregularity owing to the ground, no 
attempt being made to preserve a rigid formality of plan which 
would only l:>e^ symmetrical on paper, but would necessitate great 
extra expense in foundations, etc. Yet in each case the broad prin- 
ciples enunciated above as to general grouping have been ituiin- 
tained. It will be observed that Vjranch lines of railway approach 
each hutment, and each has access to a main road. The engineers 
and pioneers are near the outer flank of the cantonment, close to 
ground used for field entrenchments. Between them and the first 
infantpr brigade (A to C) are the field artillery brigades, while the 
administrative troops are on the extreme N. W. flank. It may be 
added that the mam training ground, rifle ranges, etc., lie on the 
W. side of the camp. The general slope of the land is from N. to S. 
towards the brook passing the power station and hospital. 

(D) Accessory Am'ce^.-^The accessory services are (i.) Hospi- 
tal, (ii.) Roads and Railways, (iii.) Water Supply, (iv.) Lighting, 
(v.) Refuse Disposal and Sewage. 

(i.) Hospital.'— *¥ or a large cantonment, a hospital of 600 beds, 
with an isolation hospital for infectious complaints, is needed. 
In the theatre of war, this number was of course largely exceeded, 
and there the unit of each general hospital was 1,000 beds, base 
hospitals being frequently group.s of 10 or more such units. The 
principles of design, however, are the same, and although in mat- 
ters of construction detail there may be differences, the following 
general description is of universal application. Fig. 5 shows the 
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I. Mortuary, etc. 2. Pack Store. 3. Disinfecting Block. 4. Hos- 
pital Supply Department. 5. Dining-room. 6. Kitchen Block. 
7. Operation Block. 8. Administration Block. 


lay-out of a camp hospital, considered as a type. In front on one 
side are the mess and officers' quarters, on the other side the accom- 
niod|Ltic>n for the nursing sisters. Both these arc arranged so as to 
be sejwrate from the hospital itself, though suflicioritly near for all 
ptagum purposes. It Was subsequently found desirable to sur- 
rount^Me nurses’ ijuarters with a high fence on the hospital side so 
as to ensure j^reatcr iirivacy. In front of the main hospital enclosure 
is the administration block and behind it the operation room. In 
some of Ihe field hos[)itals this building was the centre of a series of 
warda radiating out from it. (iroups of wards, in the type figure, 
are pii either side, and in most hutted camps, in England, these 
were connected with the operating nxmis and administration block 
by rovercA- piagH The kitchen and dining-rooms and supply 

stores occupy'ircrentral position behind the operating room, and the 
quarters of the hospital orderlies are beyona. The isolation wards 
are in any conv^enient position not too far away from the main 
buildings. 

At the later stages of the war, when the number of sick and 
wounded intTcased, it was found that 24 or 2$ beds were too few, 
and much larger wards were designed, but the same general arrange- 
ment was continued. 

(ii.) Roads and Railways .— ordinary roads of the country 
where a large hutted camp is situated, will soon be found inade- 
quate for the constant heavy traffic entailed by the occupation, and 
additional roads will be necessitated. This will be evident from the 
plan of Hipswell Camp. Consequently early steps mu.st be taken 
to provide roads of the best construction, preferably concrete 20 ft. 
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to 30 ft. wide with asphalt, surface. Many small bridges will have to 
be reconstructed. Maintenance of such roads will have to be kept 
in view. In each unit camp pljiiik paths (“ duck boards '*) will be 
necessai^ from the very first, from every hut, otherwise the whole 
place will become a quagmire. 

Railway lines should be laid into every group of hutments {see 
plan of Hipswell Camp, fig. 4) and there should be a branch loading 
to a main line. The gradients should not exce(^d i in 50 and the 
curves 600' radius at a minimum. The construction of these camp 
lines was, in some cases where the sites had been hurriedly chosen, a 
matter of very serious difficulty. 

(iii.) Water Supply, — At Catterick Camp the water was obtained 
from the river Swale in a valley with steep banks about a mile above 
Richmond. It was conducted by gravity from a deep pool in the 
river to a pumping station where, after settling in suitable tanks, it 
was pumped up to two tanks holding in all one million gallons, where 
the water was chlorinated. From this position, which is sufficiently 
elevated from the general level of the cantonment to command all 
parts by gnivity, a 10 in. main leads along the main line of railway, 
and branches are taken off to each unit camp. A subsidiary storage 
tank of 100,000 gals, at the S.E. end of the cantonment, about two 
and a half miles from the main tanks, provides against any incon- 
venience caused by a temporary breakdown. 

(iv.) Lightine. — This subject was very carefully considered in 
the early days of the war and it was decided that electric light would 
be the safest and best, and by using aerial transmission lines sup- 
ported on simple poles, it would be as inexpensive as any other form, 
A scale of lighting for various buildings was then carefully drawn up, 
upon which the whole system for any grouping of units was easily 
calculated. In almost every case of a large hutted camp the installa- 
tion had to be provided de novo, for municipal supply was insufficient 
to enable the current to be brought from the local installation of 
some adjacent town. A power station was then designed at some 
central spot and preferably near a stream where water for boilers 
and for construction tanks could l>e easily obtained. From this 
central station transmission lines radiated to various hutments. 
Occasionally, and especially in camps (those for 1,000 men or less), 
gas from an adjacent town supply was used. 

(v.) Refuse Disposal and Sewag^e, — ^I'his subject presented diffi- 
culty owing to faulty selection of sites in some cases. For compara- 
tively small camps the removal of solid matter was possible by cart- 
age and incineration ; there being several patterns of destructor in 
the market, it was only a question of erecting one or more in suit- 
able places, and arranging tor a regular system of conservancy. But 
with large bodies of men, 20,000 and upwards, this became very 
difficult, and in the larger cantonments a regular system of water- 
borne sewage was adopted. Here, again, cooperation with local 
bodies was tried as far as possible, but generally the task was too 


great for town sewers (e.g, at Ripon, a town of 9,0(X) pop., the addi- 
tion of 42,000 men and 10,000 horses was far too great for the effi- 
cient use of the town sewers, and a separate puriheation plant had 
to be devised for the camp with an elaborate network of sewers). 
The sewerage system for the Hipswell ('amp is indicated on the 
plan (fig. ^), as far as the hospital, beyond which point the main 
sewer is joined by the sewer from the other division (Scot ton) and 
together the main sewer, now 18" in diameter, proceeds some two 
miles to the dis|x>sal works. 

In any case some disposal works are necessary in every camp for 
the treatment of liciukl sullage from lavatories, kitchens, etc. This 
sullagc^ water is often very foul and had to be carefully filtered — ■ 
either in primary and secondary contact filter beds, or according to 
some other recognized method of sanitary engineering. 

Other refuse from the camps can be dealt with by some simple 
form of refuse destructor. 

Organization of Constructing Hutted Camps, — ^The system of organ- 
ization in America is that each dep«irtmcnt of engineering has a 
separate and independent charge, one department doing all the sur- 
veys, another the building, another the water supply, and so on. 
In England the system was that, while the War Office technical 
staff supplied the tyi>e plans, the authorized rules for quantities of 
water, electric light, etc., the general approval of the order of urgency 
and of lay-out, and the selection of the contractor who executed the 
work, the whole of the local work was entrusted to an experienced 
senior Engineer officer. He had sub-departments under him for 
roads, railways, water, electricity, sewage, but he was entirely re- 
sponsible for cocjrdinating their work and for the local application of 
materials. The actual execution was almost invariably in the hands 
of a large firm of contractors who worked on a system of cost plus 
percentage (which has certain defects but which can be worked 
well on a comjxititive system). The superintending officer had 
authority to give instructions to the contractor, and was resjxinsilile 
for the supervision of his work and for regular and periodical pay- 
ment. The system worked well and expeditiously. 

As regards materials, although some of the earlier camps had 
their walls built of corrugated steel on wooden framing, this material 
was rapidly exhausted, and the subsequent substitution of timber 
boarding caused such a famine of all sorts of scantlings and planks 
that evc^ effort was made to use TOme other method. Light steel 
framing filled in with concrete vertical slabs was used with success, 
and framework with expanded metal plastered over was also used. 
Both these methods had the advantage of giving employment to 
such trades as bricklayers and plasterers, and thus not being so 
entirely dependent on carpenters. 

Roofs were for the most part covered with one or another of the 
many waterproof felts in the market. In some cases corrugated 
steel sheets were used and a few hutted hospitals were roofed with 
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slates. Floors were in most cases of planking:, tended and grooved, 
or otherwise rendered impervious to air from below, though in some 
camps this precaution was omitted, to the great aiscomfort of the 
men. In some camps concrete and asphalt floors were used with 
good result. The interior fittings of the huts, such as p^ and 
shelves, were very few. Fire buckets and screens to surround and 
isolate a burning hut were provided, but as a matter of fact, fires 
were remarkably few, notwithstanding the fact that the huts were 
heated by stoves. Ventilation was given by large louvred openings 
in each gable of the hut, and strict orders were issued that two of 
the windows also should be kept open at all times when the hut 
was in full occupation. 

The cost of the camps amounted to between £20 and £30 per 
man, all building and engineering services whatsoever being inauded. 
The average may be taken at £23. After the war most of the mate- 
rials were disposed of, in some cases at a profit. Many of the huts 
were easily adapted at small expense into comfortable cottages of 
four or five rooms. 

Miscellaneous Hutments other than for Troops. — In addition to the 
hutted camps for brigades, divisions, etc., as above described, there 
were simitar cantonments for (i.) Remount depots, (ii.) Ordnance 
stores, (iii.) Munition workers, and (iv.) Aerodromes, which deserve 
some brief description. The broad principles of lay-out and details 
of construction are of course similar. 

(i.) Remount depots to accommodate from 5,600 to 10,000 
horses were constructed in Englancl at or near important seafiorts. 
The personnel amounted to 1,500 to 2,000 of all ranks whose; ac^m- 
modation was, of course, on the same lines as that already descrilied. 
The other buildings were stables, offices, forage barns, granaries, 
veterinary hospitals, as well as power-house, water supply, etc. 
The stables were open shelters with a longitudinal central wall 
fitted with mangers on either side and with hanging bails 5 ft. apart, 
supporter] on the outer side on pillars which carried the roof. It was 
most desirable to have mangers, bails, posts, etc., all of iron, as the 
animals were continually gnawing anything of wood. The best 
floors were of concrete, with a slight slope to the rear—but in France, 
where there were many remount depots, rough planking, sleepers or 
half logs made very siitisfactory flooring. A very essential matter 
was the prevention of cold draughts, and for this purpose either the 
stables were built close together to shelter each other (fig. 6) or a 
wind screen was erected outside (fig. 7). In the early days of the 
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war the S. African plan of having about an acre of land fenced in 
round each group of stables for 50 horses, was tt,ried, but it was found 
that in the. moist climate of the British soon became 

a quagmire, and the area required was e|[;^g[gin&|^|..ater, therefore, 
the stables were built in parallel lines better 

arrangement for adininistration and gooa^jBlpim exercising the 
animals. The veterinary stables were on' 4 ttuch tihe same principle 
as the ordinary ones, but there were some loose Ixixes jirovided with 
slings for special cases. A horse bath, i.e, a narrow conenete tank 
with a sudden drop under water at the entering side and a ramp 
out on the far side, was a most useful adjunct in the veterinary 
lines, and indispensable in the case of skin a>mplaints. 

(ii.) Ordnance Store Depots were numerous on lines of communi- 
cation in France, and in connexion with munition collecting centres 
in England. The largest of these was at Didcot, close to a railway 
junction. The depot was divided into two main sections^ one for 
ammunition, the other for ordinary stores. The former had to be 
some distance from other buildings, w^ fenced in and guarded 
by sentries, and the interior space was divided up so that certain 
buildit^gs were allotted to different classes of ammunition (shells, 
smgtl arms, cartridges, etc.) under magazine regulations. The 
buildings were of a fairly substantial character, well ventilated and 


lighted, and where necessary, furnished with transporting gear and 
luting tackle. The ordinary stpre buildings consisted of a double 
line of large steel framed and waited eheds, 400 ft. by 40 ft* in each 
case, spacra sufficiently far apart to admit between them laterally a 
double line of rails, so that wagons obilld be unloaded at one shed, 
while the other line was open, and oii the side of the sheds farthest 
from the rails there was a metalled road for heavy motor lorries. 
The floor of each shed should be on a l^v^l with the floor of railway 
trucles, and there should be an outside verandah to the shed, so that 
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trucks can be unloaded under shelter. The distance between sheds 
longitudinally should be sufficient to allow for cross-over lines from 
one railway line to the other. ^ As protection from fire is of urgent 
importance there should be a girdle of fire mains all round the sheds, 
and an ample supply of water. There are a few other groups of 
buildings, e.g. offices, workshops and open vehicle sheds, but these 
require no special description. 

(iii.) Hutments for Munition Workers. — For male workmen and 
employees the general lines of provision are the same as for soldiers, 
but with the coming of women into the field of labour, special pro- 
vision was needed. One of the best arranged works had its women’s 
colony situated on attractive and healthy ground about two miles 
from the works, the workers being sent to and fro by a light railway, 
and the special provision at the actual works being limited to dining- 
rooms and lavatories. At the colony headquarters the huts, which 
were made as attractive as possible with furniture well chosen, with 
flower beds and grass lawns surrounding them, consisted of two 
main groups, viz. the dormitories and the recreation huts. The 
former were double-storied wooden huts, about 25 ft. span, with a 
central passage, from which Ofiened on either side little cubicles, 
about 8 ft. square, the fxirtitions being about 7 ft. high. At the 
end of the central corridor were the lavatories and baths. Outside 
were water-closets. The number of women in each block was 
about 60. The recreation blocks con.sisted of dining rooms and 
kitchens in one block and a recreation and games room in the other, 
where also were the rooms of the lady superintendent. 

(iv.) Aerodromes. — accommodation for officers and men 
corresponded to that of infantry. The aerodrome sheds were sited 
at the end of the landing ground, a certain portion near the sheds 
being paved with^ concrete, asphalt or, in some cases in France, 
with rough planking. At first, the doors of the aeroplane sheds 
opened at the sides of the shed, a structural defect which became 
more accentuated as the demand for wider opening l>ecame greater. 
A fresh design of aeroplane shed, therefore, which gave cloors at 
each end of a large shed, the span in some cases being as much as 
100 ft., and the height of the shed 30 ft. to 35 ft., was made out, and 
all the later aeroplane sheds were built accordingly. Behind the 
aeroplane sheds were small workshops for minor repairs, and a cellar 
for the boilers required to heat the piping for maintaining a tempera- 
ture in winter suitable for the various aeroplanes. Adjacent to the 
great sheds, but on the other side of a metalled road (for motor 
lorries) were workshops, lorry sheds, stores for spare parts, ordinary 
store houses, and power plant. Of these the only special one was 
for doping aeroplane wings, the poisonous fumes from which necessi- 
tated very special ventilation by means of fans. All the above were 
required in ordinary cases, but special designs had to be made in 
certain aerodromes used for experimental or other purposes; these 
however need not be detailed here. 

Generally speaking it may be said that the requirements of avia- 
tion gave rise to a number of new constructive problems in con- 
nexion with hutting, but none of these proved to be insurmountable* 

Although the arrangements in the theatre of war followed the 
above in general design, there were obvious local modifications, 
tin the case of ammunition dunms» for instance, the buildings con- 
tained limited quantities of dinarent classes of ammunition^ and 
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were constructed with very strong roof s^ covered With sand bags or 
earth, and concealed as much as possible from aerial observation. 

The following brief statistics of the Catterick Camp (Hipswell 
and Scotton divisions) may give an idea of the magnitude of such a 
task: — The total number of buildings for the two divisions was 
2,700, and 240,000 tons of concrete were used. About three-quarters 
of the huts were of concrete slabs with steel framing, the remainder 
of frame work and expanded metal plastered. The central power 
station was of i ,000 kw. Overhead mains transmitted 3-phase cur- 
rent at 3,000 volts to transformers at each battalion hutment, hospi- 
tal, etc. The lighting of each battalion was arranged in three sepa- 
rate circuits at 200 volts; there were about 12,500 lights and 300 H.P. 
of motors installed. The total length of high-tension main was 
about 15 m. and of low-tension circuit 50 miles. The water supply 
from the Swale was pumped 400 ft. from the river to the chlorin- 
ating tanks by electrically driven 120 H.P. centrifugal pumps, one 
of which could supply water for the whole camp for one day in six 
hours. The main pipes were 10 in. diminishing to 6 in. and were 
eight m. in length. There were 40 m. of branch pipes. The sewage 
outfall drains from 18 in. to 24 in. diameter were taken six miles to 
the treatment works. There was a complete system of surface 
drainage independent of the sewage system, The main camp roads 
totalled 22 m. and there were ^o m. of pathways. The average cost 
of each hut was £200 and of this 40 % was for labour and 60 % mate- 
rial. The total cost, including railways, electric installations, etc., 
was £1,250,000. (G. K. S. M.) 

II. United States 

The presidents of the United States since Washington, almost 
without exception, had pointed out the need of a certain degree 
of preparedness in the way of a trained citizenry, arms and 
equipment, not only as an instrumentality for carrying out 
national policy at home but as a means of ensuring peace with 
other nations. Most of them recognized that lack of prepared- 
ness for national defence was in itself a temptation to aggressive 
and predatory nations. They also recognized that unorganized, 
unequipped, untrained, the United States could not hope to 
exercise that weight in the world^s councils or in maintaining 
peace and international fair dealing, to which its position and 
importance entitled it. American politicians had often de- 
liberately misled the people as to what could be done. The 
result was that, at the time when a world crisis was approaching 
which was in the end certain to involve the people of the United 
States, they were, in everything which related to preparedness 
for defence or to playing their part in the struggle for civiliza- 
tion, asleep. Lord Roberts had already sounded the clear note 
of warning to England, Kitchener had planned organized de- 
fences for the British colonies, but America, warlike yet un- 
military, was doing nothing to prepare for the storm. Impelled 
by an appreciation of the utter unpreparedness of the United 
States to meet promptly any military emergency arising from 
conflict with a first-class Power and by the general lack, not 
only of knowledge but of interest in the question of national 
preparedness on the part of the general public, and realizing 
that such interest could best be built up through the youth 
of the country, Maj.-Gen. Leonard Wood took up in 1913, as 
chief of staff of the army, with the Secretary of War, Lindley 
M. Garrison, the project of establishing certain training camps 
for duly qualified youth, and obtained his approval. This was 
the beginning of the Plattsburg idea. It was pushed forward 
by Gen. Wood in the following three years. 

The 1913 camps were held at Gettysburg, Pa., and Monterey, 
Cal., and were made up principally of college students. The 
total number in camps was 244. They were known as Students* 
Military Instruction Camps. The young men who came were 
an unusually intelligent and earnest lot. Those at Gettysburg 
formed a permanent organization, which became known as the 
National Reserve Corps and had for its purpose the building 
up of a corps of reserve officers. The shield of the corps bore 
the words “ Ready-Organized-Prepared ** and its motto was 
“ Striving for Peace but Ready for War.** The results at 
Gettysburg and Monterey were such that these first camps 
attracted immediate and favourable recognition, and were the 
seeds from which sprang the Plattsburg camps. The question 
then presented itself, “ Why should not the college and high- 
school students receive a training for national defence and learn 
that equality of privilege implies equality of obligation?*’ 
President Drinker of Lehigh University and Gen. Wood sent 


out circular letters to the presidents of many American uni- 
versities, inviting them to membership in an advisory committee. 
Those who at first joined the committee were President Drinker, 
and President Hibben of Princeton, who were respectively presi- 
dent and secretary of the committee; President Lowell of 
Harvard; Hadley of Yale; Hutchins of Michigan; Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler of California; Schurman of Cornell; James of the 
university of Illinois; as well as John J. I'inley, commissioner 
of education, state of New York; and to these were added later 
the president of Williams College, the president of the university 
of Alabama, the rector of the Catholic University, Washington, 
D.C., and a number of others. 

The following year, 1914, camps were established at Fort 
Ethan Allen; Burlington, Vt.; Asheville, N.C.; Ludington, 
Mich.; and Monterey, Cal. The total number in the different 
camps was 667. These aroused a gradually growing interest 
and the Department of War determined that four such camps 
should be established during the summer of 1915, at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga.; Plattsburg, N.Y.; Ludington, Mich.; and 
at the Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. These camps were even 
more successful than those which preceded them, and the 
number in attendance was very much larger. Three successful 
camps in three consecutive months were held at Plattsburg, 
and camps of a month each at the other designated training 
points. The total number of men who passed through the 
camps during this year was 3,406. The camps were no longer 
limited to students from colleges and high schools but were 
open to business men and to men from all walks of life who had 
the necessary physical qualifications. The educational qualifi- 
cations were moderate, and lack of education was compensated 
for by initiative, as shown by success in life, the position the 
applicant held in his community, etc.; in other words, anything 
which showed sound qualities of leadership. Interest grew 
apace. There were recruiting committees at the various uni- 
versities. The World War had broken out, and to all who 
looked ahead it was evident that America would sooner or later 
be drawn into the struggle. In 1916 over 16,000 men were 
passed through the camps. The Advisory Committee and the 
Students* Recruiting Committees of the various universities 
were influencing the general public, and the Military Training 
Association of the United States was formed for the purpose 
of increasing the attendance. As Plattsburg was the largest 
training centre, the camps, wherever held, began to be called 
** Plattsburg Camps,** the idea of this intensive training being 
spoken of as the “ Plattsburg Idea.** 

In 1917, applicants for the camps numbered about 130,000, 
and had the United States not gone into the war in the spring, 
well over 1 00 ,000 men would have been trained in these volun- 
teer training camps. The men who came to these camps were 
from every walk of life: bishops, priests, clergymen, rabbis, men 
from the labour unions, farmers, policemen from neighbouring 
cities, business and professional men, youths from the colleges. 

The outbreak of the World War in 1914 stimulated interest 
in the training. It must be remembered that the second series 
of camps, those of 1914, were coming to a close just before the 
war began. During the winters of 1915- 6 and 1916-7 courses 
were opened in Boston, New York, Providence, Detroit, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia and other cities for the instruction and 
examination of applicants for reserve commissions, and through 
them were developed a large number of officers who played an 
important, indeed a vital, part in the training of the great war 
levies. Speaking of these camps, the chief of staff of the army, 
in his Annual Report for 1915, said: — - 

“ The militant camps of instruction for students of educational 
institutions which were held in 1913 and 1914 have been continueii 
this year. As there were no funds available to meet any expenses 
incident to the establishment of these camps, it was necessary to 
have them at militany posts where the onlinary utilities of the post 
oould l>e used, or, if at a place other than a military post, the citi- 
zens had to incur the necessary expenses in constructing the camps^ 
. . . The reports show that the results have fully justified the estab- 
lishment of these camps. In addition to camps for students, camps 
have been authorized at Plattsburg, N.Y., Fort Sheridan, 111., and 
San Francisco, Cal., for business men whose interest in the prepared- 
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ness of the country for defense prompted them to request that oppor- 
tunity be given them to prepare themselves so as to perform more 
efficiently their duties in case the country should unfortunately be 
involved in war. . , . Aside from the military instructions given 
these students and business men, I feel tliat the interest in prepared- 
ness which leads these men not only to give their time to the Govern- 
ment, but to incur the expenses of buying uniforms and paying for 
transportation to the camps, is of great value to the country and 
should be encouraged by the war department. These camps have 
passed the experimental stage and there can hardly be any question 
as to the advisability of continuing them and extending them where 
the conditions of service of regular troops are such as to permit 
the department to send troops and instructors to the camps. Men 
with means probably do not object to paying the necessary funds to 
get the militant training which the Government expects to use in 
case of need. This, however, does not make it right. Men who are 
not so fortunately fixed financially should be permitted to show 
their patriotism and interest in preparing the country for war. 
If these camps are of value, which undoubtedly they are, and are 
to be continued, certain necessary expenses of the men willing to 
give their time should l>e met by the Government.” 

In 1916 a series of four camps, each for a month, was held at 
PlattsburgjN.Y., a camp of one month^s duration for boys at Fort 
Terry, N.Y., and a scries of six camps of two weeks* intensive 
training at Wadsworth, N.Y., for the police of New York City; 
and a series of three camps, each for a month, at Oglethorpe, Ga. 

When the United States entered the World War these has- 
tily but intensively trained enthusiastic men were invaluable. 
They furnished the nucleus of civilian officers with which to 
begin the great work of developing 200,000 officers, and added a 
valuable and indispensable force to the scanty number of regular 
officers and national guard officers available for the training of 
the men. In the spring of 1917 the Federal Government took 
over the whole task and established a series of camps for the 
training of officers for the war. Under authority of Section 54, 
National Defense Act 1916, the Secretary of War directed the 
establishment of 16 Citizens* Training Camps throughout the 
United States at the following points: — 

Name 

Plattsburg Barracks, 

N.Y. (0 

Plattsburg Barracks, 

N.Y. ( 2 ) 

Madison Barracks. N.Y. 

Fort Niagara, N. Y. 

Fort Myer, Va. 

Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Ft. Benjamin Harrison, 

Ind. 6) 

Ft. Benjamin Harrison, 

Ind. 6) 

Fort Sheridan, 111. (i) 

Fort Sheridan, III. ( 2 ) 

F't. l.ogan H. Roots, Ark. 

Fort Snelling, Minn. 

Fort Riley, Kans. 

Leon Springs, Tex. 

Presidio of San Francisco, 

Cal. 


The training camps for officers wereel>l|||lred to be ready for 
the reception of reserve officers about Mity 8, for candidates for 
commis.sion May 14, and the course of instruction was to begin 
on May 15, 1917. Minimum age for attendance was 20 years 
and 9 months; maximum age 44 years. In addition to the 
foregoing, General Order 119, War Department 1917, established 
a training camp at Fort Winfield Scott, Cal., for the training 
of members of the Coast Artillery section of the Officers* Reserve 
Corps residing within the territorial limits of the Western 
Department, and a similar camp at Fort Monroe, Va., for the 
balance of the Coast Artillery Reserve Corps officers. These 
training camps began operation on Sept. 22 1917. A medical 
officers* training camp was also established in 1917 at Camp 
Greenleaf, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. Other camps for officers were 


For Candidates from 

Long I., New York City and adja- 
cent territory. 

Long I., New York City and adja- 
cent territory. 

Balance of State of New York and 
part of Pennsylvania. 

Balance of Pennsylvania. 

New Jersey, Delaware, Ma^land, 
District of Columbia and Virginia. 

N. Carolina, S. Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. 

Georgia, Alabama and Florida. 

Ohio and W. Virginia. 

Indiana and Kentucky. 

Illinois. 

Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Minnesota, Iowa, N. Dakota, S. I)a- 
kota and Nebraska. 

Missouri, Kansas and Colorado. 

Oklahoma and Texas. 

Montana, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon, CalH^iia, Nevada, Utah, 
Wyoniiqgjgruona and New Mex- 
ico. 



established at the headquarters of the various divisions, the 
courses being essentially the same as those at the former officers* 
camps. The period allotted for the development of an officer 
at the Government training camps was three months. The 
work was intensive and hard. It was an attempt, in the rush 
and confusion of war, to produce officers in the minimum period 
of time. The purpose was to turn out the largest possible 
number of platoon leaders and a limited number of company 
commanders and officers of field grade. The same general 
plan was carried out at the training camps for officers in the 
Quartermaster Corps, Medical Corps and other staff corps. 
The courses involved much hard work and were necessarily 
defective in some particulars, but they served to turn out many 
tens of thousands of officers with elementary training which was 
later supplemented by their work with the divisional organiza- 
tions to which they were assigned. 

Theodore Roosevelt gave the full support of his great prestige 
and influence in the upbuilding of the camps and never lost 
an opportunity to impress upon the public their importance and 
to push forward their development. Men too numerous to 
mention, men who are leaders in every walk of life, cooperated 
to the limit of their ability in the upbuilding of these camps and 
in waking the country to an appreciation of the gravity of the 
situation and the need of preparation. The camps were a 
great force in firing the public conscience and rousing the people 
to a realization of their obligation to prepare the country for 
defence and to do their part in the great struggle then threaten- 
ing the world. (L. Wo.) 

TRANSJORDANIAt Emirate of, sometimes called Kerak, a 
dominion extending some 200 m. S. from the Yarmuk and from 
the Jordan eastwards to the desert. It comprises Gilead, 
Amman, Moab and part of Edom of the Old Testament, and 
El Belqa, the southern portion of the former Turkish vilayet of 
Damascus. After forming the independent kingdom of Ghassan 
under a succession of Arab dynasties from a.d. 165 onwards 
it was conquered by the Moslems during the joint reigns of 
Amr IV. and Jabala V. and VI. in 637, and under the name of 
Kerak became one of the six kingdoms into which Syria was 
divided under the kfialifs of Bagdad and the Seljuk Turks. 
As the Emirate of Kerak it was a separate State during the 
Middle Ages and again became an independent principality in 
1920 with its capital at Amman (pop. 2,300). The other 
principal towns are Kerak (pop. 2,500), Madcba (pop. 2,000), 
Es Salt (pop. 8,000), Ma'an (pop. 3,000), Jerash (pop. 1,500). 
Its inhabitants possibly number 180,000, varying according 
to the season and the movements of the nomads; they are 
partly settled Arabs — many of whom are Christians — with 
some colonics of Circassian Moslems and a number of nomads. 
It contains many interesting classical and mediaeval ruins. 
The physical features, flora and fauna are similar to those of 
southern Syria. 

During the Crusades Kerak {see 15.753) was the capital of 
the great fief of the Oultrejourdain and, of its Christian lords, 
the most notable were Philip dc Milly (iifii-S), formerly lord 
of Nablus (1142-61), who surrendered the fief in order to join 
the Templars, subsequently becoming their Grand Master, and 
Reginald de Chatillon (1177-87), a former Prince of Antioch 
(h53'~6o), who was beheaded by Saladin after the battle of 
Hattin (1187). Saladin*s brother El Adil (“ saphadin **) 
took Kerak in 1188 and was its emir until he became Sultan 
of Egypt (1200). His grandson En Nasr Da'ud, after being 
deposed from the throne of Damascus (1229), reigned in Kerak 
for 20 years and recaptured Jerusalem from the Christians in 
1239. When the Ayyubid dynasty was overthrown in Egypt, 
bis nephew El Mugith, a prisoner of the new Sultan Aibek, was 
released by his gaolers in Shobek and placed on the throne of 
Kerak (1250). He was deposed in 1262 (and later strangled) 
by Sultan Baibars of Egypt whose own son was glad to find a 
throne at Kerak after losing that of Egypt (1279). Berekeh*s 
brother Ma'sud* who succeeded him in ELwak, was in turn 
deposed (1286) and another fugitive Sultan of Egypt, £n Nasr, 
reigned in Kerak (1294-9) until his restoration to power in 
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Cairo, only to return to Kerak (i3o8*-io) after a fresh deposition 
while awaiting a second and final restoration. For many years 
Kerak, which was the treasure-city of the Mameluke stiltans 
in 13 ss, slipped out of history, and during much of the Ottoman 
period (1517-1918) enjoyed an uneasy if obscure independence, 
only coming under direct Turkish ci^ administration after the 
construction of the Hejaz railway. 

Kerak was captured by the Emir Faisal on April 7 1918. 
General AUenby^s troops operated in Trans jordania in the 
spring of 1918 and the retreating Turkish garrison of Ma*an, 
forming part of the IV. Army, surrendered to Gen. Chaytor 
with the Australian Light Horse at Qastal on Sept. 29 1918 
which marked the end of the Ottoman period. Transjordania 
formed part of the Emir Faisars dominions, even after he lost 
Damascus, until the spring of 1921, when it was transferred to 
his brother the Emir ‘Abdalla. (H. P.-G.) 

TRANSPORT. — Among new economic conceptions resulting 
from 20th-century progress, the rise of a definite science and 
art of Transport is of outstanding interest. 

The Function oj Transport . — The function of transport may be 
described as the transference of persons and things, as and when 
required by mankind, from one part of the earth to another in 
a minimum of time and at a minimum of cost, these two factors 
being closely connected with each other. The axiom of political 
economy that exchange enables wealth which would otherwise 
remain unutilized to be used to the best advantage implies 
displacement. Such displacement or transportation is an essen- 
tial characteristic of that form of exchange which we recognize 
under the name of commerce, and hence the history of commerce 
is to a great extent the history of the development of transport. 
The transport problem is an ever-recurring one which can never 
be finally disposed of. Only in recent years have its complexities 
been systematically studied, although the problem must have 
arisen when the first man had any belongings to move. 

The factors governing the development of transport are 
intrinsic and extrinsic, the former including the nature and 
quantity of matter to be conveyed, the distance and character 
of the earth’s surface between the two points of carriage, and 
the apparatus available for bringing the movement into effect. 
These intrinsic factors arc governed and often impeded by cer- 
tain extrinsic factors, which arc mainly political, economic, 
.strategic, and, lastly, the ever-existing clement of human nature. 

During recent years the importance of efficient transport to 
civilization has been more and more realized by the leading 
men in the world of commerce and politics; various schemes have 
been formulated and put into operation with a view to removing 
obstructions, and in order that a more comprehensive, grasp of 
the whole subject might be obtained. These include the forma- 
tion of schools of economics at the universities and elsewhere, 
which treat the subject as a branch deserving accurate study and 
scientific inquiry. A definite advance has also been signalized 
by the formation in the United Kingdom of a Ministry of Trans- 
port and of an Institute of Transport; also by the publication of 
various journals which deal exclusively with the subject. 

Those who are intimately connected with the present-day 
efforts towards a solution of the problem are forced to realize 
the all-embracing scope of the subject and the difficulties attend- 
ing its every phase. On the latter aspect of the problem it is 
interesting to note that as transport becomes more completely 
organized, it more surely provokes increasing controversy. 

Many obstacles have already to a great extent been overcome, 
and those dealing with the nature of the commodities carried may 
be instanced as an example. The difficulties attending upon 
the bulk, fragility, delicacy, and the preservation of certain 
commodities which in early times formed an unsurmountablc 
obstacle to their carriage, have been solved, and as a result, 
an increasing traffic in these commodities has taken place. This 
in turn increased the demand for these commodities, the wants 
of man having become less elemental and more artificial as the 
world has become more civilized. Of the extrinsic factors 
affecting the development of transportation we may instance 
the colonizers of the Early and Middle Ages, the growth of over- 
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seas trade dating from the 12 th century, the wonderful impulse 
mven by the “Industrial Revolution’* of modern times, and, 
lastly, military exigencies in war-time. 

Generally speaking, the development of transport brings 
about a tendency to a surplus of wealth. Unless a country pro- 
duces a surplus of wealth it is unable to reduce poverty to a 
minimum or to insure that all its inhabitants have a sufficiency 
of food, clothing and warmth, without which contentment is an 
impossibility. The cheapening of transport reduces the cost of 
the necessities of life and thus enables a person to live at a higher 
standard than would be possible if the whole of his earnings 
were taken up in obtaining the bare necessities of life. The 
prosperity of most modem countries has directly followed the 
improvement of their transport system. Instances of this may 
be quoted in the case of Great Britain, with its internal system 
of railways and its vast organized overseas communication of 
shipping; of America, France and Germany, with their railways 
and internal waterways. On the other hand, China may be 
quoted as a country with vast resources and possibilities, but 
which for the want of transport facilities is not yet developed 
in proportion to her territory or population. It would not be 
too much to say that the development of the wealth of any 
country in the world has been brought about from time im- 
memorial chiefly by the improvement in its transport system. 
The development of transport acts upon, and in its turn is in- 
fluenced by, the progress of mankind in the continuance and im- 
provement of the civilization of the world. It affects and pro- 
motes the intercourse between different peoples and continents, 
and it creates opportunities for employing the forces of Nature 
for the use of mankind by the advancement of science. 

In general terms, modern-day transport may be classified 
into human, animal, and mechanical. In its various forms the 
latter is carried on by land, road, sea, river, canal, inland water, 
railway, air and aerial ropeways: these in turn are actuated by 
the motive powers of gravity, steam, electricity, combustion 
engines, wind, and water. All these motive powers originate 
in some form or another in the use and application of the stored -up 
energy of the elements, and the object of mankind has always 
been to use these elements to give the best results with a min- 
imum of cost. The progress of mankind has probably lain in 
this direction more than in any other, and advancement has been 
made during the past century which would before that period 
have seemed impossible of attainment. 

The History of Transport . — At different periods of their 
existence the various communities of the world have passed 
through somewhat similar stages of transport development. 
Wc read that canals were constructed in Egypt 3000 B.C., that 
the Phoenicians crossed the inland seas in ships propelled by 
oar and wind and carrying 500 men, and that King Solomon 
drew a portion of his revenue from the caravans which jour- 
neyed through his territory. Wc learn that Babylonian caravans 
travelled into Phoenicia, Arabia, Syria, and Persia, and that the 
Egyptians sold chariots in neighbouring countries at an equiv- 
alent value of £50, while chariots are first noted in the annals 
of Britain in 300 B.c. The Greeks, before icx>o B.C., were con- 
structing roads, and providing their harbours with walls and 
jetties, whereas roads, as such, were practically unknown in 
Britain nine centuries later. 

The first mode of transport undoubtedly was the carrying of 
commodities on the human form. 'I'his mode is still exclusively used 
among the primitive tribes aiui to a (‘crtain extent even among the 
most civilized nations. Primitive man, however, early realized the 
value of waterways as a means of transport, and at first utilized a 
raft of tree trunks lashed together, a cumbersome method, both in 
preparation and in use. This raft ne guided by means of a stick or 
branch, the forerunner of our punt pole. He also discovered that 
skins would float, and, by supporting the skin of an ox or a horse 
with a light wicker frame, he produced the coracle, a boat which he 
could propel on the water and carry on his back overland. Later, 
two or more skins were sewn together to form the shell of the boat, 
the seams being “ caulked with a resinous substance. The coracle 
is still in use on certain of the western rivers of Britain. It was an 
easy stage to build up the raft into a sort of box by using planks for 
the sides, the planks being sewn together. Here we have the origin 
of our present-day flat-bottomed boats. Yet again, by the use of 
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fire, early man made a primitive boat by hollowing out the trunk of 
a tree, which » being sha|)ed as experience has taught, formed the 
first ix)int in the evolution of the ship. To harness the wind was a 
further stage, and the gaining of the art of navigation furthered the 
development of the sailing vessel. 

On land, the animals natural to a country-— the horse, the camel, 
the ass — have been employed as beasts of burden from early days. 
Chariots were in existence thousands of years before the Christian 
era, but the absence of good roads resulted in a very slow develop- 
ment of land transport, 

Cominjy to Britain in the Middle Ages, we find water transport as 
the most important means of conveying goods; what little transport 
was effected on lancl was by means of pack-horses. Travellers and 
traders combined in armed companies for protection against maraud- 
ing bands, and we see long lines of laden horses slowly progressing 
over tracks so narrow that the animals could seldom pass two 
abreast. The rolling of a log is 8upi>o8ed to have inspirecl the idea 
of the early waggon for transporting materials, and in the i6th 
century a heavy waggon with broad wheels on a rotating axle, and 
fixetl front w'heels, came into use. Its sphere of action was limited to 
local markets. Such organization as there was lay in the hands of 
the lord of the manor, who could call upon his tenants for the 
services of a specihed number of w'aggons and waggoners. Better 
roads w^ere reciuired. Although the Komans, with their knowledge 
gained from the Etruscans, did construct many and great roads, 
organizwl road-making was practically non-existent from their 
time until the i6lh century, when counties were made respon- 
sible for the upkeep of bridges, and parishes were ordered to 
ap()oint two road sinwcyors, who were assisted by compulsory 
labour. Passenger carriages came into vogue in 1550, but, being 
springleas, liacl little pretension to comfort. 

In 1634 the Sedan chair came into use, and in the same year the 
first hackney carriages were Hcenseil. In 1650 waggons completed 
the journey from London to Dover in three or four clays. About the 
Kline time, springless stagecoaches carrying passengers inside at 
charge of five m. for is., and luggage at the back, were introduced. 
By reason of the condition of the roads their rate of travel was only 
four to five m. an hour; they seldom travelled in winter. In 1658 a 
coach made the journey from London to Edinburgh at a cost of £4 
per passenger, and was more than a fortnight on the way. The 
post-chaise system was now established. Wealthy people were able 
to hire horses for their carriages in relays at the various inns, or 
both the chaise and the horses. A journey from London to Scotland 
in t his manner cost at least £30. 

At the beginning of the i8lh century, waggons were journey- 
ing with goods from London to Bristol, and we read that in 1776 
waggons travelled from London to Edinburgh and back in six weeks 
with a load of four tons, whereas a sailing vessel made a similar 
journey in the same time, carrying some 200 tons and requiring 
only four times as many men as a w'aggon. In 1763 a monthly coach 
service bctwcien the same two towns was institute, completing the 
journey in 14 days, and about the same time services to Bath, York, 
Glasgow, Exeter, and other towns were inaugurated. Coaches with 
springs appear to have been in use by 1760. Particular attention 
was now being paid to roads. The famous road engineers, Telford, 
Macadam ami Metcalfe, were at work, and in the 14 years follow- 
ing 1760 some 450 Acts of Parliament authorizing road construction 
and tolls were iiasscd. The experimental mail coaches of 1784 gave 
an impetus to road transport. Their speed of six m. per hour was 
soon increased to 12. Outside iwissengers were charged about 5d. a 
m., and those inside, 3d. 

Canals had long existtxl in Holland, and were introduced into 
France in the 17th century, but although two canals were con- 
structed in Britain by the Romans, one of which, the Fosse Dyke, is 
still in use, it was not until the i8th century that canal development 
began in this country. The first inn>ortant canal was constructed 
from Worsley to Manchester, at the instance of the Duke of Bridg- 
water, and was opened for traffic in 1761. It was found that the cost 
of transport by canal was about one-quarter of that for carriage by 
pack-horse or waggon for the same distance, and the price of coal in 
Manchester was immediately reduced by 50 jier cent. In 1772 pas- 
senger boats, charging is. for 20 rn., were 03||^blishe<i on the canal. 
In 1777 the Grand Trunk Canal, betweettithe Mensey and the 
Trent, 96 m. in length, was completed, 70 years 3,000 m. of 

canals were constructed in the British Isles by the Companies of 
Proprietors. Since 1830, with the exception of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, there has been but little expansion of Britain’s canal system. 
So far as England and Wales are concerned, practically all the 
canals were constructed by private enterprise without any State 
financial assistance, but this aoes not apply to Ireland or Scotland. 

Towards the end of the 1 8th century, experiments with steam- 
driven vessels were in progress, and in 1788 a small steam-boat 
was tried in Scotland. Trains hauled by horses over parallel logs 
of wood had been in use for colliery purposes in the 17th cen- 
tury. Later, the wood w'as covere<l with metal plates, and in 1767, 
cast-iron rails were brought into use. 

The coming of the 19th century was heralded by the authorization 
by Parliament in 1801 of the first public railway — from Croydon to 
the Thames. I'raders pair! tolls to the company for the privilege of 
horse-hauling their own waggons over the line. In 1804 Trevithick's 


locomotive hauled 70 passengers and 10 tions of goods near Merthyr 
Tydvil, but the first use of locomotives on public railways was on the 
Stockton and Darlington line (now part of the North JEastern rail- 
way), which was opened in 1825. The first train carried 500 pas- 
sengers and made the journey of 8i m. in 6^ minutes^ For some 
years, steam traction was employed for the haulage of goods and 
mineral traffic only, passengers being conveyed in horse-drawn 
coaches. The company soon learned that it was impracticable to 
allow individuals to run their own waggons at will over the line, and 
as a solution the system of company-owned traction and waggons de- 
velopetl. In 1829 George Stephenson made certain the future of 
railways by producing his famous Rocket” type of engine, which 
attained a speed of 29 m. an hour at its trials. By 1840 there was a 
regular^ service between London and Birmingham, the journey 
occupying from 5 to 6 hours, and Glasgow was brought within a 24- 
hours’ journo. There was also a quarter-hourly service between 
London and Greenwich. In 1845 over 1,200 railway bills were pre- 
sented to Parliament, but only a tenth of them received sanction. 

Similar progress was made with steamships. In 1807 the ” Cler- 
mont,” constructed by Robert Fulton, began to ply on the Hudson 
river between New York and Albany. In 1818 the ” Rob Roy,” 
a wooden paddle-steamer, travelled from Dover to Calais, and in 
1819 the Savannah,” a sailing vessel with auxiliary steam and 
removable patldles, crossed the Atlantic from Savannah to Liver- 
pool in 25 days. In 1838 two vessels crossed the Atlantic under 
steam-power only, and the screw propeller, which was invented in 
1836, was used on (X*ean-going craft in 1850. 

In 1820 was started the Paris cabriolet, which word was later 
contracted to ” cab,” and the ” Dandy-horse,” the forerunner of 
the bicycle, and in 1829 the first omnibus made its appearance on 
the streets of London. 

The advent of the ” Industn'al Revolution ” saw in Britain a num- 
ber of self-contained communities, each more or less dependent on its 
own resources for necessary commodities, and a transport system 
which has been dcsc rihetl as probably the worst in Europe. The 
means of transport were limited to river transport, supplemented 
by teams of pack-horses and waggons, and, in mining districts, by 
horse tramways. The comparatively bad condition of the roads, and 
the small amount that could be carried, made conveyance by horse 
and waggon slow and costly, while transportation by river had only a 
limited sphere, and even then it was unreliable. 

The application of steam as the motive power of machinery 
cheapened and speeded up production, but labour, iron for the 
machinery itself, and coal as fuel, were needed. There followed a 
rapid development of the British coal industry, not only where there 
were river and sea facilities, but far inland. The iron industry 
moved its base northward, and there was a speedy growth of large 
factory areas, with increiising numbers of workers. The workers 
recpiircd food and domestic supplies, the factories reciuired raw 
materials and coal, and these must needs be obtained from other 
areas. Imf)rc>vements in the iron industry gave better and cheaper 
agricultural implements, and a development in agriculture gave 

f renter supplies of produce ready for moving to the industrial areas. 

^ mlustry had now reached a stage where production had outstripped 
its necessary adjunct, transport, and there was a crying need for 
more efficient and economical methods of transport. For this, 
capital was necessary, and the increasing wealth which accom- 
panied the industrial development provided it. At first, canals, and, 
later, railways, played their part in providing the fiu:tory districts 
with raw materials, fuel, and food, and, in addition, along with 
steam-boats, made possible the distribution of the manufactured 
articles to an ever-widening range of markets. 

Modern Development , — The modern development of transport 
may be said to date from the ‘‘Industrial Revolution," and from 
that time it has been generally recognized that, where advantages 
have been granted by the State to various forms of carriers, the 
rates of charges and the provisions for the safety of the public 
should be controlled to a certain extent by the State, This has 
been chiefly in evidence in the case of the railways, which were 
given compulsory powers by legislation for the acquisition of 
land and other advantages. In other words, it has been recog- 
nized that, as the carriers existed to a large extent for the bene- 
fit of the public, it was necessary that individuals should be 
compelled to sacrifice their private interests for the good of the 
public generally. On the other hand, it has also been recognized 
that, the carriers having been given these advantages, the State 
should protect the public in certain respects. 

In Great Britain practically the whole of the transport under- 
takings have been initiated and carried on by private enterprise, 
the primary object of the companies from their point of view 
being the earning of money. For this reason the various com- 
panies have of necessity vied with each other in making as much 
money as possible, and one of the most obvious ways of doing 
this was by increasing the amount of traffic carried. Induce- 
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mentis were therefore held Out giving fadlitks to traders in 
various ways, tho thief of wbifeh has been the cheapening of the 
rates. This, however, has taken place aS' a rule only when there 
has been competition, and the Tmte^cut^ing beiwdm the railways 
at certain periods has reached such a stage that It ^is very doubN 
ful whether the companies have benefited by it or hot. In the 
case of tho railways, which are at the' present time the most im* 
portant of the overland carrying factors of Great Britain, the 
returnon the capital expended has riot been very great. 

From time to time there have been amalgamations Of the 
railways to a limited degree, and these as a rule have benefited 
both the railway companies and the public by cheapening the 
cost of working the undertakings. 

A brief summary of each system of transport, with its influ- 
ence as a factor of transportation, is given below. 

Railways . — ^The evolution of the railway arid the invention of the 
locomotive, with its successful application to railway traction in 1804, 
inaugurated a new system of transport, Designed primarily to re- 
duce the cost of transport of coal by road and to compete success- 
fully with transport by canal, railways have developed from the 
isolated small sections m various parts of Great Britain to be at the 
moment the predominating factor in the world’s trans|X5rt. Indeed 
the mileage of railway in a country may safely be taken as a criterion 
of its industrial development. 

Railways spread rapidly in Great Britain after their inception, 
and numerous companies promoted the tiew mode of transport. 

The carriage of coal and other minerals proving immediately suc- 
cessful, the transport of the travelling public became naturally the 
next development. The first passenger coaches consisted of open 
trucks with neither roof nor seats, but the discomfort of these lea to 
the evolution of covered coaches, which were provided for 1st- and 
2nd-class passengers only. The ^rd-class coach was still roofless, but 
fitted with benches. The luxurious coaches of to-day, with facili- 
ties for dining, sleeping, and, in some cases, baths, arc material 
proofs of the great progress made in this branch of transport. 

l-ocomotives ana freight rolling-stock have also developed in 
accordance with the requirements of the age. Waggons constructed 
to carry 120 tons and locomotives weighing 244 tons are in use on 
two or three railways in the United States; but the waggon com- 
monly used has »i capacity of only 50 short tons, while the usual 
we^ht of locomotivejs is between^ 175 and 220 short tons.^ 

The electrification of railways is the latest stage of their develop- 
ment. Applied to the transport of the masses of people congregated 
in large cities, it has gone far to solve one of the most dinicult 
problems of the present day. 

For long-distance travel, electricity has now passed the experi- 
mental stage, and no doubt the progress of time will see the displace- 
ment of steam by electricity as the motive power for all railways. 

Water Transport . — The development 01 this system has been 
chiefly confined to sea-borne transport. Although a steamer w^as 
first used on a canal, the Forth and Clyde, in 1802, it soon reached 
salt water, and the s.s. “ Comet, ” built on the Clyde in 1812, marked 
the commencement of the ocean steamer transport era. 

The first form of propulsion, viz. by paddles, was superseded by 
the st:rew propeller, which has been found more efficient and suitable 
for rough waters. Improvements were also effected in the engine 
room. Simple and compound erigines were successfully followed by 
triple and quadruple e>mansioii engines. These in turn gave way 
to the steam turbine. Coal is being displaced by oil fuel lor steam 
raising, and we have also the internal combustion engine. 

Other important features of development are refrigeration and 
wireless telegraphy. The former has increased the availability of the 
food supplies of the world. 

In this sea-borne system of transport, competition has resulted in 
rate-cutting wars, which have not been so evident in the other 
systems. In cargo rates and passenger fares, conyjetition has at 
times been very keen, and quotations have reached figures far below 
an economic level, as for instance at the time when passengers were 
carried from Liverpool to New York for £2. 

Mechanical Road Transport . — This form of transport, although 
generally believed to be an invention of recent years, was also 
inaugurated at the beginning of the 19th century, but development 
was hampered by the excessive road toils and statutory restrictions, 
an example being the British regulation which required a man with 
a red flag to precede every mechanically propelled vehicle. These 
restrictions operated until 1896, when greater liberty was afforded 
by the Locomotives on Highways Act of that year. Further freedom 
has been given by the Motor Car Order, 1904, and the utility of 
this system has now been fully established. 

The earlier types of mechanical road vehicles were steam pro- 
pelled, but the invention of the internal combustion engine and its 
application to road transpt)rt, associated with rubber-tired wheels, 
created a revolution, and is responsible for the rapid development of 
the last generation. Mechanical road : transport commenced and 
operated solely as a passenger transport system until recent years, 
but in conjunction With the geiieral improvemerit of rbads it has, 


for distaabes up to 75-I00 m., developed into a form of freight trans- 
port ip competition with railways, except in the case of long-dis- 
Canco "mineral traffic. 

Passenger road transport is generally provided by petrol-propelled 
vehicles, and examples of these are found in high-powered private 
mbtor-caiB and in public motor-buses carrying 54 passengers. 

In the transport of merchiindise liy road, all three types — petrol. 
Steam and electric vehicles — are used, their respective spheres being 
dependent upon distance, nature of traffic, regularity of service, etc. 

In the development of mechanical road transfKjrt may be included 
the improvements effected in tram-car services. The nor^ vehicle 
has iHjen displaced by the electric vehicle, obtaining power through 
overhead or underground conductors, and this form of transport has 
contributed very largely to the expansion of the areas of large cities. 

Aerial Transport . — ^'fhis system commenced with the 20th cen- 
tury, but so rapid has its progress been, principally through military 
stimulus, that by 1921 its success was assured. 

, The development of the internal combustion engine provided the 
means of securing adec^uate power with a minimum of weight which 
had long been sought m connexion with aerial navigation. France, 
Great Britain, and the United St ate.s jointed in the development and 
while the first decade of aerial navigation was a P^wiod of experiment, 
transport by heavier-than-air machines was sufficiently advanced to 
be put to practical use at the commencement of the World War in 
1914. The potentialities of aircraft in warfare were immediately 
manifest, with the result that the progress achieved in the develop- 
ment of the air machine was infinitely greater than w'oiild othenvise 
have been the case. This applied equally to the airship or lighter- 
than-air machine. The internal combustion engine converted the 
ordinary balloon into a dirigible, and this development continued 
until the cessation of hostilities in 1918. 

Economic Effects . — The consequences of the development of 
the various systems of transport upon nations and peoples arc 
incalculable. The growth and consolidation of the British Em- 
pire may well be attributed to the fact that during the greater 
part of the igth century the initiation and supply of transport 
was provided by Great Britain. She became the carrier of 
almost all the world^s traffic, which, of course, involved the 
maintenance of the freedom of the seas. 

In the United States it is not too much to say that the rapid 
development of its transport system has enabled the growth of 
the whole country to develop simultaneously and thus evolve a 
“ United States instead of a second “divided ** Europe. 

Viewed from a different angle, we find the conclusions of those 
political economists who advance the argument that over-pop- 
ulation would inevitably lead to starvation have been negatived 
by the development of transport which, coupled with the use 
of modern methods of refrigeration, has increased the availability 
of the world’s harvests. The periodical famines in those coun- 
tries where transport in its modern developments is practically 
unknown is direct evidence on this point. 

The mobility of labour, the importance of which can hardly 
be exaggerated, had also been increased by transport develop- 
ment to an enormous degree. Its effect on the social condition 
of mankind is clearly demonstrated when it is observed that, 
where transport is developed most highly, there also is the social 
standard highest. 

Military and naval operations have been considerably in- 
fluenced by modern transport. At the battle of Waterloo about 
75,000 men were engaged on each side. One hundred years 
later in the World War 50 million men were engaged in the 
armed forces of the combatants from start to finish. New rail- 
ways and roads for mechanical road transport made possible the 
movements of armies, guns, munitions and necessary supplies. 
The heavy guns were moved by rail or mechanical road trans- 
port, and as if to emphasize the part which transport took in 
the war, the negotiations for the Armistice were conducted in a 
railway carriage. 

On the naval side. Steamer transport was the forerunner of the 
modern battleship. It was many years after the building of the 
first steamship when sailing ships of war were discarded, and 
practically all developments in ocean transport have been 
adapted to the needs of the navy. 

During this wonderful development the Governments of the 
world generally took little interest in transport beyond enacting 
restrictive legi.'^lation. Prussia was the one exception ; for almost 
from the commencement of railways in that country, the State 
took an active part in their construction and operation, and 
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after the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-t adopted the policy 
of acquiring all the German lines. iHiis was entirely for mU- 
itary reasons, and was accomplished in two decade^. Tfeerci 
was also Government codperation in the United States. Vari-f 
ous states assisted the railways by land grants and other 8ul>^ 
sidies, while the Union Pacific — the first American transconti- 
nental railway — was made possible by financial aid from the 
Federal Government. 

The World War of 1914-8 was destined to have far-reaching 
influences on transport. Until then, except for the fixing of 
rates and for the ensuring of public safety, the British Govern- 
ment did not interfere with the working of the railways* At 
the outbreak of the war, however, it beaimc apparent that it 
would be necessary for the Government to take control of the 
whole of the British railways, and, as a direct result of fotmer 
amalgamations, this was done with admirable results. Kolling- 
stock was pooled, engines being loaned where necessary. The 
success which followed justified the action taken, and valuable 
lessons were learned which have proved of great assistance in 
the consideration of the direction of future development. Sim- 
ilar action was taken in the United States. 

The early part of the 2olh century was marked by a tendency 
towards large combinations of capital and labour, one acting 
and reacting upon the other. This movement, perhaps first de- 
veloped in the United States as to capital and in Great Brit- 
ain as to labour, has licen gradually increasing, and the st«ate 
of affairs is now such as to render difficult the existence of any 
small concern, cither of capital or labour, which is not protected 
by some form of conibi nation with other similar bodies. With 
other concerns, transport has been largely affected by the Trust 
movement, and to this cause the Railways Bill of 1921 which 
amalgamated the railways of Great Britain into four groups 
was largely due. This arrangement in reality has been a develop- 
ment of the Trust movement. 

If modern transport is to develop on economic lines and 
properly fulfil its functions, the tendency of the future will be 
toward the standardization of the various forms of transport 
all over the world. 'Fhe lessons of the war have emphasized 
this very strongly, and though the progress may be slow, the 
future prosperity of the world largely deiicnds upon its being 
brought into effect. 

Operation Principles , — Transport operation deals with the 
actual movement of passengers and goods, and the methods of 
operation are dictated by the requirements of both classes of 
traffic. Any passenger service must be so designed as to .satisfy 
public requirements in respect of safety, convenient times of 
departure and arrival, connexions for through services, speed, 
and comfort. Attention must be given in the first instance to 
what arc the main channels of traflic, and these are dictated by 
the requirements of both commerce and pleasure — in other 
words, “ necessary and luxury ” travelling. 

With goods traffic the conditions arc different. One essential 
difference between passenger and goods traffic is that whilst 
passenger trafiic must conform in some measure to the require- 
ments of the public, goods traffic can, generally speaking, be run 
more or less at the transport company’s convenience, attention 
being paid at the same time to the needs of the commercial 
community. The question of safety is not so important here, 
as evidenced by the more lax regulations governing goods traffic, 
as compared with passenger traffic, both on land and sea. In 
the United States, however, safety laws apply to freight trains 
and passenger trains alike. {Sec Railways: United States.) 

Recent developments in block and automatic signalling have 
made railway operation — where automatic train-stops are in 
use — as safe as is humanly possible, while shipping is now con- 
trolled by adequate safety regulations. If safety in the air 
were assured, such means of transport would compete more se- 
verely with rail and sea services; already the safety and com- 
fort of road transport have opposed to the railways a keen rival. 

Another factor in transport operation is speed. In all forms 
of transport, other things being equal, the demand is for the 
quickest route 


As to goods trafiio in partictilar^ it is firobable that the tramp 
steamer will continue to carry commodities which do not require 
quick delivery, and the ‘ ' slow e.s distinct from the “ fast 

goods train will always have its particular use, while a future 
generation will doubtless me aircr^t for the conveyance of goods 
where the quickest delivery is the main consideration, The 
speed and convenience of road transport is attracting a consid- 
erable volume of trafiic formerly borne by rail. 

High speed is one of the primary considerations in all forms 
of transport. The aeroplane attains a speed of 100 m. per hour, 
the express train 60 m* per hour, the liner 24 knots, and while 
road motor vehicles can attain the speed of railway trains, other 
considerations limit their speed on public highways. One of the 
reasons why canals have fallen almost into disuse in England 
is that barge traffic is exceedingly slow. In France, the serious 
competition of the railways was recognized a generation ago, 
and although the canals were then equipped to furnish efficient 
service, and steam and motor traffic has to a large extent super- 
seded the slow hoLse-drawn barge system which in England is 
still very general, the average speed seldom exceeds four or five 
m. an hour. 

The methods of loading of ordinary goods traffic vary. A 
wcll-cquippcd goods depot has various mechanical apj^lianccs 
for lifting and loading goods on to waggons, but a considerable 
amount of waggon-loading is still performed by hand. Small 
parcels require a large amount of manual labour. Oil-loading in 
bulk is on the other hand a mechanical process. Then again dif- 
ferent classes of goods require different vehicles, such as refriger- 
ator vans for meat, fruit and other perishable commodities, vans 
for explosives, and mineral waggons. Ships, too, are adapted for 
carrying special classes of goods; grain ships, meat ships, oil 
tankers, as their names imply, are constructed for conveying 
particular commodities. 

In the United Kingdom goods waggons have a limited loading 
capacity of ten to twenty tons, with mineral waggons up to forty 
Ions, although two or three railways of the United States use a 
T2o-ton coal waggon. It is obvious that the work involved in 
loading a goods train is far greater owing to break of bulk than 
that involved in placing the same load in the hold of a ship. 

A very large tanker, for example, can load or discharge about 
11,000 tons of oil in 12 hours. Loading the same quantity for 
conveyance by rail is a much longer process, as at present each 
oil tank waggon has a limited capacity of about 10 tons. The 
question of transport in bulk by ships applies not only to oil but 
to every class of commodity. Docks and harbours are generally 
well-equipped with cranes and warehouses, and with special ap- 
pliances such as grain elevators and oil pumps. 

Much time and labour are expended at tranship points. 
Goods are brought to ports by rail for shipment, and the accumu- 
lation of cargo for any particular vessel usually commences 
long before the vessel’s arrival. This predicates the necessity 
for goods warehouses and sheds, so that commodities are properly 
protected against pilferage, wind and weather, while awaiting 
shipment. When the vessel arrives, there must be adequate 
facilities for removing and dispatching her inward cargo before 
the outward freight is dealt with. Rail facilities on the quay- 
side, as at Manchester, Southampton, and all modern ports, 
obviously make the process of transhipment much simpler than 
as at some of the older docks, where, when goods are taken from 
the ship’s hold, they must first be loaded on road vehicles, and 
thus dispatched to the rail terminus. 

The transhipment difficulty is also to be met where through- 
running facilities for trains do not exist, due to break of gauge, 
for example. This difficulty has been very acutely felt on the 
mainland of Australia, where the states have varying gauges, 
so that inter-state traffic involves transfer or change at several 
of the boundaries. The importance of the subject has resulted 
in the appointment in 1920 by the Australian Government of a 
commission to report on the possible unification of the railway 
gauge throughout Australia. 

The most usual method of local collection and distribution of 
goods from a dock, station, or goods depot is by means 6f motor 
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lorries. These have largely supeweded horse In Omt 

Britain, the railway companies perform a certain amount of 
carting, but many private traders have their own collection and 
delivery vans, and special carrier companies also assist in this 
very essential service. The use of motor vehicles for the local 
conveyance of goods has been so far extended that regular goods 
and passenger services now operate over bng distances through- 
out the country. For the transport of perishable goods the 
motor lorry is particularly well suited. It has the advantage of 
offering door>to-door facUitles with one handling at each ^nd. 
The publication of the £rst ** road Bradshaw in Great Britain 
is an indication of the extent to which road trafhc now operates. 

The haulage of empty stock from one point to another is 
clearly necessary whenever a centre receives more or fewer 
waggons with loads than it requires for its own outward traffic. 
Very few centres receive the same number of loaded waggons as 
they require for forwarding goods. There must therefore always 
be a considerable movement of empty waggons. Statistics pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Transport in England show that in that 
country, at the commencement of iqii, about 30% of waggon 
mileage was ** empty ” running. Similar conditions prevailed 
in the United States. A l^rge proportion of empty/' run-^ 
ning is in connexion with mineral traffic. A mining area 
offers a considerable volume of outward traffic, with very little 
inward. Occasionally, however, loads can be obtained in both 
directions. A good example is seen in the case of iron-ore car- 
ried from Tyne dock to Consett for use at the iron-works there. 
The waggons are then used to convey coal from the collieries in 
the neighbourhood of the Iron-wOrks to Tyne dock for shipment. 
But this case is exceptional. The number of mineral waggons 
which run empty, or the ineffective dead load, can be reduced by 
the introduction of higher capacity waggons with a larger propor- 
tion of live to dead load. 

This question of “ empty " running is of equal importance in 
connexion with shipping. A well-organized shipping company 
will have its agencies so well distributed to secure return cargoes 
that loss through running ships in ballast is reduced to a minimum. 

One great difference exists between the operation of railways 
and that of all other forms of transport. Railways operate 
on their own tracks, property which they must maintain and 
which has to be adequately staffed and attended. Ships have 
the advantage of the trackless ocean; aeroplanes and airships, 
infinite space ; road vehicles, the public highway. Canals in Great 
Britain are different again; the waterways themselves are as 
a rule owned by various authorities, but the barges and other 
canal craft are usually owned by separate transport compa- 
nies and private traders. 

It is thus apparent that a railway undertaking must have pro- 
portionately a much larger operating staff than any other trans- 
port service. This introduces the question of management. The 
combination of the several factors of transport efficiency is the 
key to efficiency in operation. For the efficient handling and 
use of these factors an executive management is required, a 
management that should not only have full krtotvledge of the 
agencies, means and methods required for the particular type 
of transport operation with which it is concerned, but should 
also possess ability for the correlation and control of the many 
resources at its command. Indeed, the whole system of oper- 
ation depends upon the body of management. 

As to what is the best organization for management of a rail- 
way there are such wide differences of opinion that it is not pos- 
sible to suggest that any given or particular plan is the correct 
one. In England at the head of a railway organization are 
the directors, presided over by their chairman, who are responsi- 
ble to the shareholders for the efficient conduct of the undertak- 
ing. All questions of policy are settled by the Board of Directors, 
and the administrative staff, which is controlled by the general 
manager, who is directly responsible to the Board of Directors, 
is responsible for the actual carrying out of the work. The gen- 
eral manager cannot actually attend to all the detail? pf operation 
of a railway: he can however see that the policy pf the directors 
is carried out by the various heads of the departments. The 
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diief executive officers are the chief engineer, mechanical engi- 
neer, traffic and goods managers, secretary, legal adviser, and 
accountant. In America, where one company is responsible foi 
perhaps 5,000 m. of permanent way, the ** divisional organiza- 
tion," which decentrsdizes the management, is more extensively 
resorted to than in other countries, having less track mileage. 

A comprehensive view of the whole system is necessary to any 
manager or body of managers. The American railways recog- 
nized at an early stage that they could obtain a proper survey 
of the working of the whole system only by the collection and 
collation of statistics relating to every branch and section of the 
industry, and the Interstate Commerce Commission in a recent 
report stated that the successful operation of American railways 
is highly dependent upon statistics. The value of statistics is 
now better appreciated in England than formerly, and statistics 
relating to railway operation, on the general lines of those in 
use on the North Eastern railway for many years past, are now 
officially collected and issued. These have the effect of reflecting 
the operating efficiency of the various lines. They enable a 
number of units of efficiency to be arrived at, as, for example, the 
ton mileage, the train mileage, the waggon mileage, the average 
waggon load, the net ton miles of freight moved per hour, the 
percentage of time a locomotive spends in effective work, the 
proportion of standing and running time, and the proportion oi 
time a waggon is moving. The ultimate object of statistics is tc 
enable railways by comparison to find out the weak points anc 
thus to be operated in the most economical and efficient manner 

As regards shipping, the Board of Directors is again resppnsibh 
to the shareholders, but the managing staff is much smaller ir 
proportion than in the case of railways. Each department has 
however, its executive head, viz. marine superintendent, super- 
intending engineer, freight superintendent, victualling super 
intendent, etc. The operating staff is also much smaller than \i 
the case with railways, and the larger part of a ship's crew is 
engaged temporarily for a voyage, and when a vessel returns 
to a home port and the crew is discharged, only a nucleus stafl 
remains. Then again, most shipping companies send their ves* 
scls for overhaul to shipbuilders and only carry out minor repairs 
themselves, unlike the railways, who do most of the repairs tc 
their stock in their own shops. 

Economics of Transportation , — The business of transport 
whether by land or water or air, is subject , like any other industry 
to those economic laws which govern the production, distributior 
and consumption of the commodities and services required foi 
the satisfaction of the needs of humanity. From the economic 
standpoint, therefore, it is essential that the cost of the “pro- 
duction and distribution " of transport services and the price 
at which these services are placed at the disposal of the con- 
sumer shall be so related as to yield a reasonable margin of profit 
to the undertakings concerned. Where transport services arc 
provided and operated by private enterprise, the applicabilitj 
of this principle is naturally more obvious than in those inslance< 
where the enterprise is undertaken by a municipality or State 
but even in this latter case the assumption should be that the 
benefits derived directly or indirectly by the community con 
cerned are sufficiently great to warrant the expenditure whici 
the provision of the service involves. 

Railways , — In their efforts to attract traffic, railways have tc 
compete not only with other railways but also with transport services 
carried on by road, river and canal. In certain circumstances at 
additional element of competition is to be found in coastwise ship 
ping, and the competitive influence of air transport agencies stil 
remains to be measured. Railway undertakings differ from roat 
service undertakings in that the former ordinarily bear the whph 
cost of constructing and maintaining the ** way upon which th< 
traffic is carried, whilst the cost of roadways is usually borne, w holb 
ot in part, out of public funds. In the case of inland w^aterway serv 
ices also, the expenditure on “ way and works ” is frequently de 
frayed out of State resources in countries other than Great Britain 
but against this advantage must be set the slowness of inland wate 
transport and the much greater vehicular capacity which railw^ay 
can offer. The competition of coastwise shipping on the other ham 
IS frequently severe, the cost of carriage by sea being relatively low 
whilst in the conveyance of non-perishable goods, rapidity of servic 
may be a matter of little moment. 
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In the pfx>motion of any new railway the selection of the route, 
to be followed is of the first imj^rtance. Upon this depends the 
expenditure involved in overcomintt the physical difficulties to be 
encountered in the course of construction, and the location of the line 
should be such as to secure the maximum amount of traffic available^ 
The cost of future operation also depends, in great measure, upon 
the route adopted. 

By the exercise of engineering skill and experience, the' total 
mileage of track may be reduced, and difficult gradients and curi^cs 
may ^ avoided, anci by these means the subsequent cost of haulage 
is cibviously affected. At the same time savings may be effected tn 
capital expenditure on earthworks, tunnels, bridges and other sfieclal 
works of a costly character. 

The location of the line and of the stations, goods depots and 
sidings in relation to the centres of population, trade and industry, 
determines to a great extent the amount of traffic and consequently 
the earnings whu:h will be secured; and the number and ix>8ition of 
these stations, etc., will in turn affect both the capital Cost of the 
undertaking and the annual expenditure involved for staff and main* 
tenance. Moreov(?r, as distance is one of the prime factors to be 
considered in the fixing of rates and fares, it is manifestly desirable 
that, ceteris paribus, the route selected to connect the various traffic 
points to be reached should l)c as short as possible. This principle is 
obviously of particular importance in comjxjtitive areas. 

In determining the location of the line the question of curvature 
and gradients calls for special attention. Curves are introducetl with 
a view to avoiding undue expenditure on special works, such as 
tunnels, bridges, embankments and cuttings, but as a set-off against 
this, if the curves are anything but flat ones (t.e. curves of large ra* 
dins), there is the resultant increase of wear and tear upon the rails 
and rolling-stoc.k and increase in the mileage of track, whilst reduc* 
tiona of speed and a greater consumption of fuel may also be involved. 

The influence of gradients ufwn working costs is still more marked. 
Where they are numerous and severe it may be necessjary to employ 
engines of a heavier and less economical tyt)e, with the result that 
when running on the level sections or on the down-grades there is an, 
appreciable waste of power, whilst the use of brakes is accompanied 
by an increase of the wear and tear of the rolling-stock of permanent 
way. In extreme cases it is usually necessary to employ additional 

banking ”) engines on the up-grades. In some instances the length 
and weight of trains have to ue reduced and the cost of working the 
line is thus inevitably increased. 

In considering the “ earnings ” of railway companies, or the 
** price” at which they place their services at the disposal of the 
consumer, it must be remembered that the undertaking themselves, 
l>eing quasi-monopoli.stic in character, are usually subject to regula- 
tions imposed by the State. Consequently, in railway working, the 
economic tendencies which usually determine the pnee of commoii- 
ities or services do not oj^erate with entire freedom. At the same 
time even railway rates and charges, as a whole, must bear some 
relation to the cost of production. 

Railway expenditure, apart from taxes, falls under two m^in 
heads; (a) working expenses, which include salaries and wages, 
maintenance and renewal of way and works and of rolling-stoi^k, 
and also fuel and stores; and (fi) fixed charges, including interest 
on capital and also rentals and other similar charges. 

The aggregate earnings or gross receipt.s of a railway under- 
taking wnich is run on a purely commercial basis must be sufficient 
to cover both the working expenses and the fixed charges. The suc- 
cess of the undertaking depends ultimately upon the amount of the 
gross r(x:cipt8 and upon the pro|X3rtion of this amount which is 
alisorbed in the jxiyment of working expenses. The volume of the 
traffic is therefore a matter of fundamental moment. If it be small 
and incapable of further development, and if the working expenses 
are already at the minimum compatible with efficiency of service* it 
may be neceasary lo charge high rates in ortler to cover both working 
expenses and the fixed charges. An increase of rates, to be effective, 
iiuisi, however, lie such as to produce an amount which will more 
than compensate for the loss of traffic which such an increase tends 
to produce. .Suci^essfiil railway transportation therefore rests upon 
the following factors: (a) economy in the cost of construction and 
other items by which the magnitude of the fixed charges is deter- 
mined, reqtunng engineering skill ; {h) the maximum development 
of the traffic available, retjmring business capacity; and (e) economy 
in working expenses, which is a matter for a railway expert. 

In the fixing of freight chargers, account is taken not only of the 
weight and bulk of the gocxls conveyed and of the distance for which 
they are carried, but also of terminal services, such as the loading 
and unloading of w^tggons. This charge varies in accordance with the 
services rendered and the class of goods dealt with. It is also irre- 
Buectivc of the distance the goods arc carried. The maximum rates 
chargeable for goods traffic are fixed by Statute, but on British rail- 
ways these rates arc not necessarily the same in every case. This is 
not due to any ascertainment of the cost of ” production ” per unit 
of service in each case, but to a consideration of the general cincum- 
slances of each line concerned. The amount of the fixed charges 
being known, the density and regularity of the traffic is taken into 
account. Where the traffic is dense and regular and where fuel U 
obtainable at a comparatively lo’^ cost, thtSre is obviously some 
ground for establishing lower maxima than i^uld be appropriate 


for in agricultural areas hfiving a light or Intermittent traffic. 
Nevertheless, such differentiation isTess common abroad than it is in 
the United Kingdom. 

Service chari^s and mileage rates differ also according to the 
varying values of the comniodities carried, the differences being 
d^ernuned by an elaborate system ot classification. It is extremely 
difficult to say what p^o^rtibii of the fixed charges or working 
expenses of a railway is attributable to the handling of a particular 
quantity of any particular kind of traffic, because a large part 
of such expemlitures is “joint costs.” Consequently railway 
charges are bas^ very largely upon the consideration of the value 
of the commodities offered for Conveyance. On general economic 
principles the amount which any commodity can pay for carriage to 
the market fot which it is intended depends upon the amount by 
which its value in the market exceeds that which it possessed at the 
point of despatch. The difference between the value of a commodity 
at the point of despatch and its value in the market is naturally 
greater in the case of a costly article, and it therefore can bear a 
higher actual charge without sensibly diminishing the percentage 
available for profit. The apparently heavy charge payable for the 
transport of a valuable commodity may increase the cost of that 
commodity by only a small percentage, whilst in the case of mer- 
chandise of low value a similar charge would add a large percentage 
to the cost of the goods and possibly render them unmarketable. 
Thus the traffic is usually made to pay ” what it will bear ” and so 
long as the agSTagate return to tlic undertaking is adequate, the 
railway manager is content to carry much traffic at rates which are 
below the average. This he can usually afford to do, not only 
because he obtains super-average rates for higher-grade traffic, but 
also because the additional exi^nditure incurred by the company 
in carrying a given quantity of, additional traffic is rarely proportion- 
ate to the volume ot such additional traffic. In the majority of cases 
the acceptance of additiofial traffic is accompanied by little aildition 
to the fixed charges which have to be met, and can usually be handled 
without any proportionate increase in working expenses. 

With regard to distance, the rates per mile (juoied for freight traffic 
usually decrease as the distance to be covered increases, for although 
the cost per ton-mile (or per passenger-mile) for journeys of varying 
lengths can hardly be gauged with accuracy, it is recognized that 
long-distance freights are more profitable. Apart from the fact that 
a long-distance journey may be regarded as having a “ wholesale ” 
as distinct from a “ retail ” character, it enables the railway under- 
taking to make a fuller use of its plant, whilst the amount of terminal 
and other work involved is not affected by the greater distance for 
which the goods arc conveyed. 

In British iiractice, railway passenger fares are of three kinds: 
fa) ordinaiy fares at scheduled rales, (b) season-ticket rates, and 
(c) special fares. 

Ordinary passenger fares were originally fixed in a somewhat 
empirical fashion, being arrived at by under-cutting the rates quoted 
by the other passenger transport agencies which were in operation 
prior to the advent of the railway era. Nevertheless, the rates which 
were thus fixed proved to be remunerative without being immoder- 
ately 80, and it is no doubt because of this that they have usually 
been recognized as reasonable by the travelling public and the 
conipanies concerned. 

Similarly, the differentiation which exists between the fares 
charged to first-class and third-class passengers rests upon an 
arbitrary basis and is not measured by the actual difference in the 
cost of the accommodation and haulage. Arbitrary, however, as the 
method of fixing passentjer fares has been, it is the general experi- 
ence of railway companies that passenger traffic is, on the whole, 
less remunerative than freight traffic. 

Season-ticket traffic being chiefly confined to large urban areas 
involves heavy expenditure on the construction of lines and stations 
in districts where the value of land and property is naturally greatest, 
and where competitive influences are strongest. Another charac- 
teristic of season-ticket traffic is that the bulk of it has to be carried 
within the limits of the morning and evening rush-hour periods, 
and to meet the requirements of these “peak” hour periods 
(where trains can get full loads in one direction only), it is nec- 
essary to provide a lar^e quantity of rolling-stock which must 
perforce remain idle during the slack hours of the business day. 
Against this must be set the fact that the traffic Is regular and provides 
lull traindoads with a minimum attention on the part of the station 
staffs. On the whole, however, the question whether season-ticket 
traffic is remunerative is debatable, whilst with regard to the low 
rates chargeable imdbf* the systeni of “ workmen’s fares ” it may 
safely lie said that political and not economic considerations have 
been the principal determining factor. 

“ Special pfitssenger fares are mainly cpnfined to holiday and 
pleasure traffic. This traffic^ is naturally mobile and tends to pass 
readily from on 6 linp to arthther according a^ the advantages offered 
by each to the passehger vary in attractiveness. Consequently the 
traffic t» usually secured by purely ^mpetkive methods, e,g. by 
adyertitemefii and by thf, .quotation of special fares. The cost of 
working; pleasure traffe is ni^h in proportion to the revenue earned, 
but gooa tfaih-Ioadihg^ f|r^ usually obtained, and as mtich of the" 
traffic is gfehuinely *''addmdAal”‘ft is doubtless a source df appro* 
tdable .profit.' 
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. Apart from the charg^ee for freight and pas^nger transport to 
which reference has been made above, railways commonly quote 
** special rates ’* for goods traffic which has to be obtained by active 
competition with other transport agencies. These special rates 
represent departures from the ordinary scrhedule, and in Great 
Britain and the United States a great part of the total weight of 
goods conveyed by rail is charged for on the speciabrate S 5 ^tem. 

The institution of these rates may in certain cases be due to the 
presence of waterway or other railway competition. The cost of 
transport by waterway is norinatiy low and the competition for the 
carriage of floods of low intrinsic value is therefore severe; and where 
the competition arises from the presence of another railway, the 
competing line which possesses the shortest route naturally has an 
advantage over its competitor. In other cases the competitive 
influence may be exerted by a road motor service; but from what- 
ever source it springs the question whether the quotation of special 
railway rates as a means of securing the traffic is justified is one 
which can only be determined by a consideration ot the particular 
circumstances of each case. 

IVa^^r Transport , — The expenses of transportation by water, like 
those of rail transport, fall under two main heads : (a) the fixed charges, 
which do not vary very much with fluctuations of traffic; and (&) the 
working expenses, including the costs involved in the actual move- 
ment of goods and passengers, the terminal charges which depend 
upon the volume of the traffic and not iqwn the distances for which it 
is conveyed, and lastly, the general expenses which vary very little 
with increase or diminution of business. As in railway management, 
the gross receipts must be sufficient to cover both the fixed charges 
and the working expenses, and provide a reasonable return upon the 
capital invested. 

With regard to fixed and general charges, water transport services 
differ somewhat from railways. In the case of transport by sea, there 
are no considerable general charges for maintenance of way nor any 
fixed charges consequent upon the construction of such way. Con- 
struction is limited to wharves, docks and vessels with this equip- 
ment, and can be proportioncstl more or less dirtt'.tly to the amount of 
traffic to be carried. There is therefore less likelihood of excess in 
cost of construction and less necessity to accept additional items of 
traffic at less than average rates merely in order to make a fuller use 
of the plant provided. 

In the case of canals, or of other waterways on the adaptation of 
which considerjible sums have been invested, the conditions with 
regard to fixed and general charges obviously present a closer 
resemblance to those which obtain on railways. 

The ownership of wharves on inland waterways is ordinarily dis- 
tinct from that of the vessels which use them; and wharf charges 
should be such as to yield in the aggregate a normal return on the 
capita] invested in the purchase of land and in the work of construc- 
tion, i.e. the equivalent of a fair rent for the land occupied, plus a 
reasonable rate of interest on construction cost. 

In water transport competitive influences operate more freely 
than on railways, and, in the case of ocean services, 4he choice of 
route is determined mainly by physical and economic considerations. 
Ceteris paribus^ the choice is determined !)y the location of the 
centres to be served, and the route taken will follow the sliortest 
lines between them. 

In the case of inland navigation the course of a river will itself 
determine the route to be taken, whilst in the location of a canal the 
principles which operate are similar to those which determine the 
location of railroads. 

Transjiort on natural waterways, and especially by sea, is less 
monopolistic in character than railway transport, the “ sea road 
being Ofien to all competitors; and at terminals also such water trans- 
port is more subject to competitive forces then is usually the case 
with railways. 

With regard to rates for freight, the general principle is that, on 
the whole, these rates should bear some resemblance to the cost of 
carriage, whilst with regard to particular articles discrimination 
may be made according to their character and value. There is, 
however, one casie in which rates for water transport may be far 
below cost, namely, in those cases where certain goods may be used 
as ballast. On a particular route, for example, the demand for cari^o 
space for shipments in one direction may be considerable, whilst in 
the other direction the demand may be very much weaker. In such 
a case cargoes may be accepted for the return journey at very low 
rates, apart from the fact that they may prove useful as ballast. 

Road Transport . — ^llie principal factor in the modern development 
of road transport is the advent of the mechanically propelled vehicle, 
the use of which is rapidly extending. In road motor services, as in 
the case of other transport agencies, the question of return on capital 
expenditure is important. The amotints expended upon the purchase 
of vehicles and upon the purchase of land and the erection ot garages 
(where these are not rented) must be taken into account. Where 
land and garages are rented, the annual charges thus created must 
be covered by the gross receipts. Depreciation, repairs and renewals, 
fuel, and wages must also be provided f Or. 

The responsibility of road motor undertalcings for a proportion of 
the cost of naaintaining the roadways which they use is now coming 
to be recognized, but they still escape the heavy capital expenditure 
auch as the provision of railway way and works mVolvcs. In the 
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case of these road liiidertakings, therefore* the fixed charges are of 
less importance, and such capital charges as they do incur {e.g, in 
the purchase of vehicles or in the provision of garage accommoda- 
tion) can be more easily proportioned to the amount of traffic. 

The gross receipts, and therefore the rates for freight and passen- 
gers, must be such as to cover both the fixed charges and working 
expenses, and must therefore bear some relation to the costs involved; 
but in the stage through which road motor transport is now passing 
there can be no doubt that, in the fixing of rates, the necessity for 
competing with railway services (especially for short-distance traffic) 
and with other road motor services is a governing factor. 

Air TransparU-^fThei possibilities of transport by air remain tp 
be revealed, but it is significant that, already, regular mail and 
passenger services have been instituted and that, to a limited extent, 
the aeroplane is being utilized for the carriage of goods in small 
parcels. The general economic principles governing this form of 
transport are similar to those which operate with regard to those 
other transport agencies which use a way provided !)>' nature and 
escape the construction and maintenance charges which the provisioii 
of an artificial permanent Way would involve. 

Ownership and Control , — The question whether the ownership 
and/or control of transport undertakings should be vested in the 
State, in naunicipal bodies, or should be in private hands, was 
in igzi still the subject of considerable controversy. In some 
countries State ownership and, with it, State control of railways 
are accomplished facts, and even the working of the lines is 
undertaken by the State. In other cases, State ownership is 
accompanied by a strict control whilst the actual working of the 
lines is leased to private companies. In yet other instances State 
control goes hand in hand with private ownership and manage- 
ment, whilst in some cases (as in the United Kingdom prior to 
the war, and in the United States) railways are privately 
owned and managed, and are subject only to State “ regula- 
tion,” particularly in respect of matters concerning public 
safety and the like. 

Many tramways arc municipally owned and worked, being 
subject to State regulation in respect of public safety, whilst in 
the case of water transport State interference is usually limited 
to the grant of subsidies, coupled with a relative measure of con- 
trol and with regulations for safety. In most cases, however, 
transport by sea is subject to safety regulations alone. 

The advocates of private enterprise contend that the economic 
development and operation of transport is best achieved when 
public interference is ab.sent or is limited to such matters as 
concern the public safely. They urge that, as public ownership 
or control involves official management, the great incentive to 
make a profit — which is the mainspring of private enterprise 
and stimulates efficiency — is removed. They urge that in the 
absence of this spur to efficiency, management tends to become 
slack and wasteful, that the element of political pressure is 
present, and that the vigorous enterprise which is essential to 
development and progress is seldom forthcoming. Experience 
has shown that these contentions are very largely correct. 

On the other hand, the advocates of State ownership and con- 
trol contend that as transport services possess the character of 
public utilities, they are proper subjects for public ownership 
and control, that they should be operated in the public interest 
alone, and that any profits which may result from such oper- 
ation should properly accrue to the State or to the municipality 
as the case may be. They argue also that by the centralization 
of management of which public ownership and control admit, 
large economies in administrative ancl overhead charges can be 
effected, and that the wasteful competition and duplication of 
services can be avoided. 

In weighing up the contentions of these two factions, it should 
be borne in mind that, wffiereas private ownership must of neces- 
sity be worked on an economic basis in order to exist at all, in 
the case of Statfi ownership it is impossible to say definitely 
whether a serviip^p being worked efficiently or economically. 

Government — The extent and nature of the regula- 

tion of transport oyjsovernment has varied very considerably 
at various times ancTO different countries. Where, as in many 
countries, the railv^oro and canals have been built or acquired 
and similarly the to a varying extent, built and main- 

tained, by the Stagffijr extent of Governmental regulation 
is naturally great. iVoniiflNsiises — notably in Great Britain and 
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the United States — transport has be^n traditionally regarded as 
a matter for private enterprise and initiative, and only such 
measure of control provided as might be necessary in the inter- 
ests of public safety and general national policy. The present 
tendency has in all cases been towards a greater measure of con- 
trol of transport services by the State, due to the increasing 
realization of the importance of transport in the economic life 
of a nation. 

As regards roads and rivers — the latter having formed the 
principal channel of communication for many centuries, the 
State exercised but little control in Great Britain. Roads were 
regarded essentially as of local interest, the local authorities or 
private individuals being responsible for such construction and 
maintenance work as was undertaken. During the eighteenth 
century considerable improvement of the road system in many 
parts of England was made by the Turnpike Trusts set up by 
Private Acts of Parliament, and subsequently by the work of 
Macadam and Telford. In 1835 the Highways Act abolished 
the compulsory Statute labour on roads and empowered each 
parish to levy a rale for road maintenance, and in 1888 the care 
of the main roads outside urban areas was transferred to the 
County Councils. During the whole period the general policy 
adopted had been that of adapting traffic to road conditions 
rather than vice versa, with consequent restriction of weight 
of load, and stipulations as to breadth of wheels, and the fixing 
of conditions for the licensing of public vehicles; but a great 
step forward, mainly due to the extended use of mechanical road 
transport, has been the passing of the Roads Act of 1920, which 
initiated a Road Fund financed by the excise duties on mechan- 
ically propelled vehicles, from which grants can be made by the 
State for the construction, maintenance and improvement of 
roads, and which provided also for a greater measure of control 
over vehicular traffic. 

As regards rivers. State action was mainly directed to the 
prevention of obstructions and abuses; and when authorizing 
the construction of canals —which during the latter part of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th century became the system 
of transport on which Industrial England mainly depended — 
these private undertakings, as later in the case of railways, were 
given compulsory powers to acquire land, and in return Parlia- 
ment laid down the maximum charges which they might levy. 
In spite of the variety in the gauge and depth of the different- 
canals, the canal system developed into a virtual private mo- 
nopoly earning at one time very large profits, and the charges 
gave rise to much discontent among traders. 

The railways suffered from this discontent, not only in the 
early stages of their development, but for many years after- 
wards, since the principal care of Parliament for a long time was 
to avoid the creating of another monopoly. It was at first 
thought that competition would be assured by the different 
carriers owning their locomotives and waggons, the railway com- 
panies owning only the lines. This was soon found to be im- 
practicable, and reliance was then placed in competition between 
different undertakings; and it was many years before it was 
realized to be in the interest of the State that the various com- 
panies should work together. 

Hitherto Government control in England has been mainly 
restricted to matters concerning the safety of the public and 
railway-workers, and to the charges made by the railway com- 
panies for the carriage of passengers and goods. The super- 
visory authority was placed by Parliament with the Board of 
Trade, a separate railway department being formed subse- 
quently in the Board to deal with all railway matters. Officers 
of this department inspected all lines before they were opened 
for traffic, being given power to delay the nj^ng where neces- 
sary, and were required to inquire into JjlA JaUses of all acci- 
dents. They had no power to order wo|t^!0 oe carried out in 
any special way, but if their rcquiremei^ recommendations 
were not given effect to, they had the Pglffl^f refusing to sanc- 
tion the use of the lines for passengeOjkffic for which fares 
were charged. In the case of alterations to 

existing lines, the intcrcsts^^^Jtlj|gi£|^^ protected by the 


fact that if an accident occurred and the Board of Trade regu- 
lations had not been complied with, juries would deal very se- 
verely with the offenders. In practice, wherever railways have 
been constructed or operated, the Board of Trade regulations 
have always been complied with. 

The Board of Trade was empowered to act as conciliator to 
settle, amicably if possible, differences between individuals and 
the railway companies, and, with a view to giving traders a 
specially qualified tribunal for complaints against the companies, 
the Railway and Canal Commission was set up in 1888. 

The outbreak of war in Aug. 1914 brought about a remark- 
able extension in the control of transport service by Govern- 
ment. In Great Britain the Government at once took possession 
of the railways under the Regulation of the Forces Act, 1871, 
and during the whole period of the war these were worked on 
behalf of the Government by the Railway Executive Committee, 
a standing body formed from among general managers of the prin- 
cipal railway companies. Certain canals were taken over by the 
Canal Control Committee, and during the period of the war the 
greater part of the shipping was worked under the direction of 
the Ministry of Shipping. In 1919 further progress in control 
was made by the Ministry of Transport Act. This Act brought 
into being the Ministry of Transport, and placed under the 
minister the existing powers (with certain exceptions) of other 
Government departments in relation to railways, light rail- 
ways, tramways, canals, waterways and inland navigations, 
roads, bridges and ferries, and vehicles and traffic thereon, 
harbours, docks and piers. By this Act the minister was charged 
with the initiation and formulation of a policy for dealing with 
transportation, and in order to allow time for this and to permit 
of development in the meantime, he was authorized to retain 
for a period of two years control of those undertakings which 
were already in Government possession, and if necessary to 
take possession similarly of any other undertakings. Very wide 
powers were given to the minister in regard to these undertakings. 
He might give directions as to the rates and fares to be charged, 
and the salaries and wages of employees were under his control. 
He might order the working or discontinuance of working of an 
undertaking, or any part thereof, and take steps to see that 
alterations and improvements were carried out and codperative 
working effected which would result in greater efficiency or 
more economical working. The minister was also empowered to 
establish and work, directly or indirectly, transport services by 
land or water. During the period of two years it was thought 
that the undertakings would be able to make considerable 
progress, as these powers would enable the minister to author- 
ize the companies to carry out alterations and improvements 
and to acquire land without the delay and expense involved by 
the ordinary procedure. 

In addition to the above temporary powers, the minister was 
authorized to make grants and loans for the construction, im- 
provement or maintenance of the various classes of transport 
services and for the promotion of such services by existing 
companies, and he was also given powers in regard to the clas- 
sification of roads, the through running of tramcars, omnibus 
routes, and the purchase of privately owned railway waggons. 

The British Ministry of Transport was formed in Aug. 1919, 
Sir Eric Geddes being the first minister. It comprised depart- 
ments dealing with civil engineering, mechanical engineering, 
development, traffic, finance and statistics, public safety, roads, 
secretarial and legal. A separate branch was formed to deal 
with Irish transport questions. In July 1920, the ministry 
issued a memorandum containing proposals for the future organ- 
ization of transport undertakings in Great Britain. These pro- 
vided for the grouping of existing railway companies into seven 
groups, each of these groups being under the control of a Board 
of Management composed of representatives of the shareholders 
and employees; for the fixing of rates to a certain standard 
revenue, a proportion of any surplus being allocated to a devel- 
opment fund to assist backward districts to develop light rail- 
ways and other appropriate purposes; for the setting up of 
permanent machinery for settling railway wages and working 
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conditions. It was also stated in this memorandum that it 
was intended to confer powers upon the State in relation to the 
railways (a) for the protection of the public, (6) for the eco- 
nomical working of the railway systems of the country, and 
(c) to safeguard national interests. 

These proposals led to considerable criticism, and as a result 
of discussion with the railway companies, trading interests, and 
trades unions concerned, various alterations were agreed upon 
and embodied in the Railways bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons in May 1921. This bill was 
designed to sweep up masses of legislation which had accumulated 
in the years since railways were first sanctioned by Parliament, 
and to simplify the relations between the State, the railway 
companies and the users. 

The bill provided for the grouping of railways in four groups, 
which grouping was to take effect on Jan. 1 1923, and also for 
a variation of the grouping, provided that the Minister of Trans- 
port was satisfied that the variation was not incompatible with 
the efficient and economic working of the railway system of (he 
country: the machinery by which the amalgamation of the com- 
panies in each group was to be effected was laid down in detail, 
and the scheme when agreed upon by the companies had to be 
submitted to the Amalgamation Tribunal established by the 
bill. If the companies were unable to agree upon a scheme, one 
would be settled by the Tribunal. The Board of Management 
of each group would be elected by the shareholders, but the 
proposal that the employees should be represented was aban- 
doned. Elaborate machinery was provided for the fixing and 
periodical review of rates and fares. It was proposed to set up 
for this purpose a new court, called the Railway Rates Tribunal 
and consisting of three members, one a lawyer, one a commercial 
expert, and one a railway expert. An entirely new system was 
to be adopted, and the fixed charges would be actual and not 
maximum charges, that is to say, that except in certain speci- 
fied cases the railway companies would not be at liberty to 
charge for any traffic a rate other than that fixed. The proposal 
to set up a development fund was abandoned, and in order that 
the railway companies might have every incentive to efficient 
and economical management, the bill provided that in the event 
of a company earning a surplus above the standard revenue, 
20% of such surplus should go to the company and 80% to the 
trading community in the shape of reduction of rates. 

It was proposed that the Minister of Transport should have 
power to require any two or more railway companies to conform 
gradually to measures of general standardization of ways, plant 
and equipment (including methods of electrical operation, type, 
frequency and pressure of current), and to adopt schemes for 
codperative working or common use of rolling-stock, workshops, 
manufactories, plant, and other facilities; also, the railway com- 
panies might be required, on a proper complaint being made, to 
afford reasonable services, facilities and conveniences, and the 
machinery for obtaining authority to construct a light railway 
was simplified. 

In other countries the war has similarly brought about a 
greater measure of Governmental control. In the United States 
the railways were taken over by the Government in Jan. 1918, 
and worked by a director-general of railroads until March 1 1920, 
when they were handed back to their owners. In the meantime 
the Transportation Act had been passed, of which the two car- 
dinal features were: — (a) the continuance of private ownership 
and operation as a national policy, and (6) the recognition of 
public interest and duty in respect to the adequacy and efficiency 
of transportation facilities. The powers and responsibilities of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners have been largely increased 
by this Act, particularly in relation to the settlement of rates, 
the economical provision of adequate facilities, the regulation of 
operation of the railways in times of emergency, and the certi- 
fication of loans to transport undertakings to enable them to 
render effective service during the period of transition which 
followed immediately ufjon the termination of Federal control. 

In Germany the pre-war individual State administrations 
have been replaced by a central commonwealth administra- 
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tion under a Ministry of Transport established in 1919; and in 
most other European countries there has been considerable 
strengthening of the departments dealing with transportation, 
due to the increasing appreciation of the importance of this 
factor in the economic life of the State. 

IfUernational Aspect — A further question needs consideration, 
f.c. the international aspect of an effective international trans- 
port council. Roads, waterways and railroads originally were 
built for communication between neighbouring towns or dis- 
tricts, and to serve the needs of traffic within each nation, and 
not as routes from one State to another. Apart from custom and 
policy, to which must be attributed in earlier times the relatively 
small amount of commerce between the various European 
countries, there were great difficulties arising from customs dues, 
physical obstacles, differences in gauge and plant, and in load- 
ing regulations. These difficulties had such serious results that 
as the need for the interchange of goods became appreciated, 
endeavours were made to overcome them at various interna- 
tional conventions. Of these, the best known is the Berne 
Convention, formulated in 1893 as a result of arrangements 
initiated at a conference of representatives of various Govern- 
ments held at Berne in 1878. This convention, which has been 
embodied in the laws of the adhering States, settled many diffi- 
culties. It abolished customs dues in intermediate countries on 
through traffic, specified the rights, liabilities and responsi- 
bilities of shipper, carrier and railway company, and provided for 
the establishment of a permanent association to facilitate settle- 
ments between the railways governed by the Convention and 
for the diffusion among them of information relating to the 
matters covered by the Convention. Further agreements have 
been subsequently reached on other important matters, but the 
need of a fresh and thorough review of the subject from all 
points of view became increasingly apparent during the first 
decade of this century. Very little was, however, done until the 
peace negotiations at Paris in 1919. A strong commission of 
experts of the Allies was formed to advise on questions concern- 
ing transit which arose during the negotiations; and the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations included a declaration that mem- 
bers of the League will make provision to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit for the commerce of 
all members of the League. The expert commission in question 
continued to work until March 1920, when it was taken over by 
the Council of the League of Nations and instructed to arrange 
the Conference on Communications and Transit, which was 
held at Barcelona in March and April 1921, under the presidency 
of M. Gabriel Hanotaux. One of the results of this confer- 
ence, which may have very far-reaching importance, was the 
creation of a permanent international body, to be known as the 
Technical and Advisory Commission, to watch the international 
traffic situation. The Commission will consist of sixteen mem- 
bers and will function as part of the League of Nations organiza- 
tion at Geneva. It will meet at frequent intervals and will 
arrange for a full assembly of all the members of the Confer- 
ence or for regional conferences as circumstances may require. 
It will have duties of advice, initiation and administration, and 
will also serve as a council of conciliation in the event of a 
dispute on a traffic question between signatories of the Barce- 
lona Convention. The latter function may lead to the gradual 
creation of a recognized and authoritative body of international 
law on traffic questions, which will prove a considerable advance 
on existing conditions. The Commission will have, as a basis 
for its decisions, conventions and recommendations agreed upon 
at the Barcelona Conference, which, however, require to be rati- 
fied by the several Governments. The more important of these 
deal with freedom of transit, waterways of international interest, 
and international railways. The convention on freedom of 
transit lays it down that the parties shall facilitate the free 
transit of persons, goods, vessels, coaching and goods stock or 
other means of transport by the routes most convenient for 
international transit. No distinction whatever is to be made 
as to the nationality of persons, the flag flown by vessels, the 
origin, points of departure, entry, exit, destination, or the owner- 
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ship o! the goods; no special transit dues are to be levied beyond 
what is necessary to defray the cost of actual services rendered, 
and they arc to involve no discriminations as regards nationality 
or ownership. It is expected that many States will act on the 
recommendations, which declare that the Powers represented at 
the Barcelona Conference recognizee that “ any one of these 
States is entitled on the railways under the sovereignty or 
authority of any other State to all reasonable facilities for pro- 
moting and encouraging the flow of international trafiic to and 
from its territory,** and proceed to lay down detailed regulations 
for the application of these principles. (A, Gi.) 

TRANSVAAL (see 27.186), since 1910 a province of the Union 
of South Africa. At the ign census the inhabitants numbered 
1,086,212, compared with 1,269,951 in 1904, an increase of 
32*78%. Whites numbered 420,562 (as against 297,277 in i904)> 
coloured 1,265,650. Women outnumbered men, the proportion 
being for all races 89' 71 males to 100 females. Of the whites 
92*55% and of the coloured 24*30% were returned as Christians. 
Asiatics numbered 11,072 (g,oi8 males); of these 10,048 were 
British Indians, 3,065 having been born in the Transvaal. 

In 1918 the whites numbered 490,347, of whom 303,050 lived 
in urban areas. At the 1921 census the total white pop. was 
543,481 (males 284,952, females 258,529). Thus between 1904 
and 1931 the whites had almost doubled in number, the increase 
being principally due to the development of the gold and coal 
mines. The growth of the white population gave the Transvaal 
at the 1920 election 13 more scats in the Union Parliament than 
the province had in 1910. 

The chief towns are Johannesburg (total pop. 1911, »37tT04, 
whites only, 1918, 137,166) and Pretoria (total pop. 1911, 57.t>74» 
whites only, 1918, 41,690). Besides Johannesburg there were on 
the Witwatersrand the municipalities of Krugersaorp, Germiston, 
Boksburg, Benoni, Roodepoort and Brakpan (the last named the 
centre of the Far Fast Rand, being created a mimic pality in 1919), 
approximately half the inhabitants of the province being concen- 
tr.'Ued on the Rand. 

The chief executive officer is styled administrator, and provincial 
government is in the hands of a provincial council, the system 
fxsing the same for all the provinces of the Union (for particulars 
see Cape I^koVince), In the five years I9I3~4 to 1917-8 the revenue 
collected for provincial purposes rose from £602,000 to £815,000, 
native pass fees providing half or more of the receipts. The Union 
subsidy in the same period rose from £620,000 to £695,(X)0. The 
two main heads of expenditure were education and roads, bridges, 
works. The sum spent on education was £665,000 in 19 13-4 and 
£x, 143,000 in 1917-8. In 1920 there were 1,040 State schools with 
109,700 scholars. There were also 389 State-aided native schools 
with 26,900 .scholars. There wms keen controversy over the language 
question in the schools for white children. By an ordinance of 1911, 
which came into operation on Jan. i 1912, instruction up to stand- 
ard IV. was to be in and through the '' home language of the child” ; 
a second medium might then be used if the parents so desired. 
This arrangement ended an attempt to enforce bi-lingualism and 
worked very fairly. In other respects the Transvaal was noted for 
its many educational experiments. 

Gold mining retained its position as the chief industry, the 
Transvaal proaucing nearly half the world’s outinit. There was a 
notable increase in the output of coal, and wdth the provision of 
railway communication to the Messina mines (situated in the 
extreme N. by the Limpopo) the production of copper ore rapidly 
increased. The output of tin from the Bush veld was also note- 
worthy. Manufacturini^ industries were developed on the Rand. 
The province retained its importance as a .stock-raising country, 
and there was a marked increase in the cultivation of maize and 
tobacco (for statistics see South Africa). 

Politics and parties in South Africa cut across provincial 
boundaries, and the history of the Transvaal since igio is part of 
that of the Union. The province presented in its social life many 
extremes, the conservatism of the back-vcld Boer contrasting 
strongly with the progressive and democratic spirit of the dwellers 
on the Rand. But both these elements had their counterparts 
in other provinces. Party fooling was, however, more strongly 
expressip^iift^the Transvaal than elsewhere, and this led to the 
introdtiMwbf politics into the provincial council, in which, at 
X914, the Lalx)ur party gained a majority of one. 
followed a great industrial upheaval on the Rand, 
to serious rlbts and bloodshed. The white workmen on 
the Rand formed the main strength of the Labour party, though 
it had also a considerable following in Durban and Cape Town. 


A considerable number of Boers in the western Transvaal took 
part in the rebellion of 1914, but the influence of Generals Botha 
and Smuts kept many Boers loyal to the British connexion, as 
was shown at subsequent general elections. At the 1920 election 
the Nationalists, or Separatist party, gained 13, and at the 1921 
election 15 out of the 49 Transvaal seats — ^how evenly the Dutch 
vote was divided was shown by the narrow majorities obtained in 
1921 in the rural areas, while in two constituencies the voting 
resulted in a tic. The 1920 election had been notable for the 
success of Labour candidates on the Rand; the election of 1921 
saw the Labour representation of the province reduced from 12 
to 5 members. Labour organizations were not confined to the 
whites, but extended to the natives, who showed unexpected 
powers of combination and arranged strikes on customary 
European lines. But neither this industrial movement among 
the natives, nor their demands for political rights, was confined 
to the Transvaal. 

> The first administrator was Mr. Johann F. B. Rissik (Minister 
of Lands and of Native Adairs in the Transvaal as a self-govern- 
ing colony). He was reappointed for a second term but resigned 
in 1917 to become a member of the Railways and Harbour Board 
of the Union, being succeeded as administrator by Mr. A. G. 
Robertson, who had represented Wakkcrstrooin in the provincial 
council. (F. R. C.) 

TREE, SIR HERBERT BEERBOHM (1853-1917), English 
actor and manager (see 27.234), died in London July 2 1917- 
The chief Shakespearean productions of his later years were 
Macbeth in 1911 and Othello in 1912. In 1912 he also produced 
Louis N. Parker*s Drake and in 1913 his biblical play Joseph 
attd his Brethren, In 1914 he produced Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
Pygmalion. During the World War he was active in propaganda 
work, organizing lectures at His Majcsty*s theatre and speaking 
himself frequently in America during his theatrical tours. He 
published a volume of Thoughts and Afterthoughts (1913) and 
other occasional papers. His sudden death, after a comparatively 
slight operation, at the age of 63, was felt as a great loss to the 
contemporary English stage. 

See TTerherl Beerhohm Tree: some Memories of him^ collected by 
Max Beerbohm (1920). 

TRENCH. FREDERICK HERBERT (1865-^ ), British poet 

and playwright, was born at Avoncore, co. Cork, Nov. 12 1865. 
Educated at Hailcybury and Keble College, Oxford, he was 
elected a fellow of All Souls* College, and in i8gi, after some years 
spent in travelling, was appointed an examiner in the Board of 
Education. This appointment he gave up in 1908 in order to 
devote himself to literary work. In 1908 he also became director 
of the Haymarket theatre, London, and during a short tenure of 
this position he staged King Lear and Maeterlinck's Blue Bird, 
During the World War he worked in Florence for the establish- 
ment of a better understanding between Great Britain and Italy. 
From his school days he had been a writer of verse, and his first 
volume of poems, Deirdre Wedded, appeared in 1901. It was 
followed by further f)oems, notably “ Apollo and the Seaman,” 
included in New Poems (1907), and Lyrics and Narrative Poems 
(1911). Among his later publications were an Ode from Italy in 
Time of War (1915); Poems with Fables in Prose (1917); and 
a poetic play Napoleon (1918), which was produced in London 
by the Stage Society in iqtq. 

TRENCHARD, SIR HUGH MONTAGUE. Bart. (1873- ), 

British air marshal, was born Feb. 3 1873 joined the army 
in 1893. He served through the S. African War, was danger- 
ously wounded, and was promoted brevet major. He was 
then for seven years with the W. African Frontier Force and 
during that time took part in three campaigns, receiving the 
D.S.O. in 1906. After returning home in 1910 he joined the 
Royal Fljdng Corps and he became assistant commandant at 
Upavon in 1912. < On the outbreak of war in 1914 he was at 
first left in charge of the central depot at Farnborough^ but 
before the end of the year he was summoned to the front and he 
shortly afterwards became head of the military wing of the 
air forces under Sir J. French; this appointment he filled with 
signal success for nearly three years. He was promoted brevd^ 
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Ueiitenant-colonel and brevet colonel in igitf, and advanced to 
the rank of major-general at the beginning of 1917. On the 
formation of the Air Ministry at the end of that year he waa 
brought home to become chief of the staff, but he resigned the 
position in the following April; he was however a few weeks 
later given command of the Independent Force, which 
carried out extensive raids into German territory during the 
closing months of the struggle. He had been made a K.C.B. 
in 1918, and on the final distribution of honours for the war he 
was given a baronetcy and received a grant of £10,000. He 
was gazetted air vice-marshal on the introduction of the new 
designations of rank in the air service, and in 1919 he was pro- 
moted air marshal and became chief of the air staff. 

TRBNCH FEVER. — Early during the World War, in 1915, 
it was noticed that a large number of soldiers in France and 
Flanders were falling victim to a disease the nature of which 
was not clearly understood. It was an infectious disease be- 
cause men were affected who shared the same tents, huts or 
billets. It bore some resemblance to rheumatism in that pain 
in muscles and bones was a prominent symptom. It was also 
rather like influenza except for an absence of nasal catarrh. 

. The disease at first was given many names. Thus cases 
were called P.U.O.,^* an army term meaning pyrexia of 
uncertain origin,” They were also called “ rheumatism ” and 
‘‘influenza” and “myelitis” and “lumbago.” If the cases 
were seen at a late date when palpitation and breathlessness 
had become prominent, they were often called “ cardiac neu- 
rasthenia ” or “ disordered action of the heart ” (“ D.A.H.”). 

Soon, however, it was felt that these diagnoses were inaccurate 
and a serious attempt was made to study the disease. The 
earliest contributions to its literature were made by Dr. J. W. 
McNec, and others who worked with him. Afterwards several 
Trench Fever Committees were formed by the British medical 
authorities. One of these worked in connexion with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross; another, known as the “ War Office Trench 
Fever Committee,” had a hospital in Hampstead. This 
Committee was presided over by Sir David Bruce; the director 
of its research work was Col. William Byam. Both Com- 
mittees infected volunteers and the conclusions reached, though 
they differed on points of detail, were substantially the same. 

Trench fever is a louse-borne disease. The lice do not be- 
come infectious at once after feeding on a trench-fever patient; 
there is a latent period of some 8-12 days before they are danger- 
ous to other people. Thereafter the excreta of the lice, rather 
than their bites, are infective. If these infective excreta be 
rubbed into a scratch or scarification trench fever develops 
in about eight days. The importance of this discovery about 
the excreta lies in the fact that persons may contract the con- 
dition who have never had lice upon them. The excreta is a 
dry powder, easily blown about, and .so apt to reach the clothes. 
It remains infective for long periods and even when exposed 
to sunlight. Water on the other hand seems to diminish its 
infectivity quickly. 

The blood of trench-fever patients is infective to other patients 
when injected into their veins. Thus the parasite circulates in 
the blood. The parasite is also in the louse excreta. It has 
not, however, so far been positively identified, though there is 
a certain amount of evidence, that it is one of the so-called 
Rickettsia bodies. In this connexion the names of Dr. G. A. 
Arkwright and Prof. A. W. Bacot must be mentioned. 

The disease is protean in its manifestations. A proportion of the 
cases begin suddenly with great muscular weakness and exhaustion, 
headache, furred tongue and blood-shot eyes. Other cases come on 
gradually, the above symptom>s increasing daily in intensity. The 
patient feels very ill and usually develops a tcniperature-rise to 
loa^F. or 103 ®F. Various types of temperature have been described. 
In some instances there is but one wave lasting two or three days; 
in other instances a “ Saddle-back ” curve is shown, the tempera- 
ture falling slightly and then rising again. Some patients relapse 
definitely on the fifth day, others about the eleventh day. Others 
again relapse at irregular intervals for long periods, each relujise 
giving a “ spike ” of temperature of short duration. 

In a few cases there is no rise of temperature. Thus three volun- 
teefs were infected with the same batch of louse expreta. All of the 
three developed symptoms of trench fever but in one instance the 


temperature remained normal. Vet lice, subsequently fed on this 
patient, were able to transmit the disease to other volunteers all of 
whom aeveloped rises of temperature. (For similar disease-carry- 
ing by body-lice see Typhus Fever.) 

The skin pains of trench fever are characteristic. They do not 
as a rule appear until a few days after the onset. They are of a 
boring, gnawing character and may be so violent that the patient 
cannot even bear the weight of the bed clothes. Again they may be 
veiy slight or absent. 

The diagnosis is easy in early cases but the disease tends to run a 
very chronic course. In one case a patient labelleil as a “ neuras- 
thenic ” was found to infect lice four years after his initial attack. 
A percentage of patients become chronic invalids, others develop 
symptoms of functional he<irt trouble, others have nervous symp- 
toms. It is probable that all these patients remain infected. The 
most reliable signs on which a diagnosis can be founded in the 
chronic stage are: (i) the patient’s history, especially the state of 
his health before and after the initial attack; (2) the nature of his 
relapses; (3) the tenderness commonly met with on gently pinching 
the skin of the front of the leg (over the tibiae) ; (4) the presence 
of heart or nervous complications, e.g. breathlessness on exertion, 
pain, jwlpitation, gross tremor, etc. 

The treatment is very unvsatisfactory. At present no drug is 
known which wit! end the condition as quinine will end malaria. 
Thus it is necessary to attempt to build iip the patient's strength 
against his infection. He should if possible lead an open-air life, 
he should have exercise, good plain food and cheerful surroundings. 
Some authorities lay stress on the value of thyroid, gr. 2 daily, in 
these cases. Others believe in iron tonics. Recent observations 
have suggesttid that the muscular weakness which follows the 
disease prevents the proper opening of the chest in resfiiration and 
so interferes with the suction action of the opening chest on the 
great veins. On this account the wearing of an aMominal belt 
has been recommendfjd. It causes the patient to breathe with his 
chest and so tends to the restoration of thoracic movement. The 
disease is very di.sabling and its marked tendency to relapse makes 
it very distressing to the victim, who can never count on his health. 
Change of weather and wet weather seem specially to conduce to 
relapses. (R, M. Wi.) 

TRENCH ORDNANCE. — The need of some form of easily trans- 
portable weapon for bombarding an enemy’s works or his men 
from trenches immediately facing them, instead of from a dis- 
tant artillery position, has made itself felt thrbughout the his- 
tory of siege warfare. The use, in the trenches, of small mor- 
tars (known as “ cohorns,” from the Dutch engineer Cochoorn 
who designed them) was habitual in the sieges of the i8th cen- 
tury, and the great Carnot early in the i9tb century proposed 
their use on a very large scale for the purpose of attacking per- 
sonnel protected from direct fire by breastworks. The introduc- 
tion of rifled ordnance, and the consequent modifications in siege 
methods, led to the disappearance of these cohorns. Neverthe- 
less the need of a trench-mortar was felt in both of the two great 
sieges of modern times — Vicksburg and Tort Arthur — ^in which, 
before the World War, trench fighting was close and prolonged. 
Ill these cases mortars of wood and hoop-iron, strong enough to 
bear the strain of throwing small bombs a short distance, were 
improvised by the troops themselves. After the experience of 
Port Arthur, however, European designers took up the question, 
and several types were worked out, Of which three, the Belgian 
Aasen, the German official “ Military Engineering Committee’s ” 
design, and the Krupp, initiated progress along three different 
lines which were followed up in the World War. The first named, 
which was used in action even before the World War — at the 
siege of Adrianoplc, 1913 — was the prototype of the light trench- 
mortars; the second, with few important modifications, remained 
in service throughout the WorldWar, and represents the adapta- 
tion of standard artillery ideas and elements to the new problem, 
while the third introduced the principle of the “ stick-bomb,” 
fired from a small-bore high-pressure cannon. The Aasen, be- 
sides opening the series of light trench-mortars, introduced the 
principle, opposite to that of the Krupp, of low pressure. 

The history of trcnch-mortars in the World War is a record, 
first of a continually increasing demand which the supply au- 
thorities in the various belligerent countries could not meet; 
then of a period, coinciding with the full development of position- 
warfare methods of tactics, in which well-designed weapons with 
ample ammunition supply played an increasingly important 
part; and lastly of a period in which, under pressure of new 
tactical needs, the “ trench ” mortar strives to become a gun of 
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** accompaniment.” The tacticalemployment of trench ordnance, 
whether in its designed rdlc or as accompanying artillery, is dealt 
with under Artillery; the present article is concerned with the 
weapons themselves. 

The German trench-mortars— handled not by artiller3rmen 
but by engineers in their capacity as the technicians of the siege 
trenches — were used with great effect in the attack of certain 
of the Li6ge forts, and a little later at Maubeuge and Antwerp. 
In this they were carrying out the special duties for which they 
were designed, and at that stage of the war it was not foreseen 
that weapons of this class would be required for the equipment 
of a trench-front hundreds of miles in length. Consequently 
very few were available when the western front became stabilized, 
and the demand was made simultaneously from all quarters for 
some short-range trench weapon capable of curved fire, by which 
alone the covered enemy could be attacked from covered posi- 
tions. For the time being, it was impossible for any belligerent 
to do more than provide stop-gaps in the form either of mechani- 
cal throwers (rce Bombtiirowers) or small mortars mounted on 
wooden beds, which were in fact either artillery shell sawn off at 
the neck and bored with a vent or else cohorn and other mortars 
of the smooth-bore era, unearthed from arsenals or museums. 
But while the troops made shift with these, inventors and de- 
signers were producing experimental models which, when ap- 
proved, were brought out in enormous numbers, with little 
difficulty from the point of view of manufacture since the designs 
were deliberately kept simple so as to be serviceable in the rough- 
est conditions. 

Setting aside, for the present, direct-fire trench-guns, of Which 
various types came into use for combating machine-gun em- 
placements, and, later, tanks — trench ordnance for curved fire 
is classified cither according to weight, as light, medium or 
heavy, or according to the principle of design, as high-pressure 
or low-pressure. The latter basis of classification is taken here;, 
and it is desirable at once to indicate the specific differences' 
which mark off trench ordnance from normal artillery weapons, 
applying equally to high-pressure and to low-pressure types. 

The most important difference is in range. Although by the 
end of the World War some remarkable results had been ob- 
tained by progressive experiments in the direction of increased 
range, the trench-mortar remained essentially a weapon of less 
than 2,000 yd. effective range. In the earlier models — save a 
few — the limit was about 500 yd., while many were incapable of 
exceeding 250. Even this last range sufficed in some cases, owing 
to the short distances separating the oppo.sed front lines, and 
during the period of position-warfare most of the work of light 
and medium trench-mortars was done at ranges of 400 to 600 
yards. The main motive for increasing range was not the desire 
to reach a more distant target from the front line, but the desire 
to emplace the trench-mortar at such a distance behind one’s 
own front-line troops that premature explosions — specially liable 
to occur with improvised ordnance and ammunition — would not 
affect them. An almost equally cogent motive was the desire to 
avoid drawing the enemy’s reprisal-fire, time after time, upon 
the same body of friendly infantry. Another motive was the 
desirability of withdrawing the trench-mortar itself from the 
effects of fire directed upon the front line, and preventing too 
close observation of its position by the enemy. 

The next point is weight. For use in or near the front trenches 
the trench-mortar must be portable, cither as a single unit (as 
in the case of light mortars) or in parts which severally do not 
exceed certain limits fixed by experience, either in point of weight 
or in point of dimensions. For the heavier trcnch-mortars, having 
greater range, the limits imposed on those which have to be 
taken close up to the front line arc somewhat relaxed; indeed, 
the very heaviest, used only in very favourable conditions, is de- 
fined for a concrete bed and light-railway transport. 

^johird point is simplicity^ or better, in the French phrase, 
* 3 B||icity.” The trench-mortar is by hypothesis subjected to 
conditions of exposure and handling. From birth it 
lacks tl^^mcchanical finish pf standard artillery; it is required 
in great numbers at a time when all engineering shops for high- 


class ordnance works are fully occupied and take the pick of the 
available metal. Then, on service, it is handled in the main by a 
hastily trained personnel, not all of whom possess the gunner’s 
respect for his gun or the mechanic’s pride in his machine. More- 
over, the medium and heavy models are in most cases taken 
down and assembled frequently, and the parts are transported 
by hand through winding, muddy trenches, or across broken 
country in the dark. Save perhaps a detachable sight (which is 
carried by a non-commissioned officer or gunlayer), none of the 
customary adjuncts of modern ordnance is admissible. 

Lastly, the ammunition^ even of rifled trench-mortars, differs 
considerably from that of standard artillery. In most cases its 
design is special to the particular design of mortar, and there is 
no interchangeability such as that of 6-in. gun and howitzer 
ammunition. But in all cases, not being exposed to the bore 
pressures which standard artillery ammunition must endure, it 
has much thinner walls and a far greater explosive content. 

These specific differences will be best realized by comparing a 
standard heavy trench-mortar with a heavy howitzer of the 
ordinary kind. The trench-mortar here taken is the BatignoUe 
24-mm. used by the French, British and Italian armies; the 
howitzer the German 21-cm., igio model, with a somewhat thick-, 
walled shell. 
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^ ^llere the trcnch-mortar shows roughly one-fifth the propel- 
lant charge and one-ninth the range, but one-twelfth the weight 
of gun and six times the shell “efficiency” of the howitzer. 

All trcnch-mortars fire at super-angles; that is, they use eleva- 
tions of about 47® for their longest range and highest elevations 
up to 75® or more for the shorter ranges. This enables them to be 
used from deep and narrow trenches. 

The design may now be considered under the three headings of 
high-pressure smooth-bore, low-pressure smooth-bore, and rifled. 

I. — High-Pressure Smooth-Bore Trench-Mortars. 

The prototyiie is the Krupp bomb-gun of 19^, This, and all 
the types i>resently to be described have “ stick-bombs.” The 
stick-bomb is a large-bodied explosive container sometimes spheri- 
cal (“ football ” bomb), as in the case of the Krupp and the British 
2-in. T.M., sometimes formed to overcome air resistance, as in the 
Dum6zil types. In either case, attachecl to the base of the pro- 
jectile is a rod which fits closely into the bore of the mortar — like 
the rod of a rifle-p^renacle — ana may or may not be fitted with a 
gas-check disc at its end. The gun itself is either a solidly forged 
small cannon or a long stout tul>e, trunnioned at its breech end, and 
its mounting is supported on a wooden bed. It is fired either by 
friction tube or percussion lock like an ordinary piece of ordnance, 
or by the primitive device of lighting a length of match placed in a 
vent or touchhole. As the base or gas-check of the rod is in con- 
tact with the bag containing the propellant charge, the pressures 
developed in the bore are comparable to those in a regular nowitzer, 
and it is necessary not only for the gun to be stout but for the seat- 
ing of the rod in the bomb base to be solid and cup-shaped, lest (as 
sometimes happened) the shock of discharge should drive the rod 
into the bomb before the inertia of the latter has been overcome. 
All stick-bombs, owing to the air-drag of the stick, and in the Dum6- 
zils and some others to the steadying effect of external vanes, fly 
nose first, and can be us^ with ordinary percussion or instantaneous 
fuzes provided the arming resistance of these is adjusted. Of this 
class, the most widely used was the Dum^zil, designed by General 
Dum6zil, in substantially its final form, as early as June 1915, and 
subsequently used by the French, Italian, Russian (in a modified 
form) and American armies, though declined by the British, The 
“ Dum6zil No. 2,” here described was the standard medium trcnch- 
mortar of the French army throughout the last three years of the 
war. It is simple and easily transiiorted and assembled by unskilled 
personnel. 

The mortar (fig. i) is a stout cannon of forged steel (i) with 
simple vent-firing and rear trunnions. The maximum pressure with 
the heaviest bomb is 16 tons to the sq. in. The trunnions (2) are 
massive and bored through transversely to take a cariying bar or 
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axle. It rests, when assembled for hring, In trunnion seatlngs 
formed in the inner parts of two cheek-pieces (4), which arc heavy 
castings with accurately fitting inner faces. The foreparts of these 
are moulded upward to form elevating arcs forming a collar (3) on 




the gun slide, the gun being secured at the desired angle of eleva- 
tion oy screwing home the clamping screws. The cheeks (a) carry- 
ing the gun rest in a trough (5), attached to the back of wnich is a 
curved plate. This curved plate butts against a similar curved 
plate (10), which is jammed firmly against the back wall of the 
trench or emplacement. The mortar can thus be laid for direction 
by sliding the back-plate of the trough (5) along this back-plate (10). 

The bed, in which the system rests 
without being attached, consists of 
three planks (8, 8, 9). The system 
may be moved without being taken 
down, by means of wooden truck wheels 
attached to the axle (6) which is passed 
through to the sides of the trough, the 
cheeks and the bored trunnion. These 
accessories were, however, not much 
used in practice, as only 4 to 5 min- 
utes are required to bring up and re- 
assemble parts in a new position. Va- 
rious methods of indirect laying for line 
were employed, as well as direct lay- 
ing by periscope (excluding axle and 
wheels). The weights of the various 
parts are as follows: — mortar, trun- 
nions and elevating collar 165 U). : two 
cheek pieces, 143 J lb. each; trough 132 
lb.; wall backq^)late 106 lb.; three 
planks 128 lb. Total weight in action 
818 lb. 

The stick-bombs vary in weight from 
35 lb. Qjurster 13! lb.) to 99 lb. (bur- 
ster 5o| lb.). The earlier types, as in 
the 99-lb. bomb of fig. 2, had three 
vanes; later, as in the 40-lb, bomb of 
fig. 3, six were fitted. Some types had 
considerably more elongated bodies 
than those illustrated. With a charge 
of 4 07 .., the 35-lb. bomb ranges to 
Fig. 2 715 yd. at an aii^le of elevation of 45®. 

the muzzle velocity being 263 f.s., and 
with a charge of 4! oz. a 68-lb. bomb, m.v. 220 f.s., ranges at the 
same angle of elevation to 490 yards. (C. F. A.) 

II. — Low-Pressure Smooth-Bore Trench-Mortars. 

Trench-mortars of this class are characterized by the fact that 
the pressure of the propellant gas is reduced by being allowed to 
expand into an “ expansion chamber ” of one form or another before 
beginning to take effect on the projectile. This device enables a 
thm-walled gun-tube to be used (instead of a true cannon such as 
the Dum6zil above described) with considerable saving of weight. 
In some types, the firing of the charge was arranged to take place 



in a separate chamber which communicated by a chaniiel with 
the expansion chamber, i.e, the breech portion of the gun-tube in 
which the projet'.tile is seated. Such were the Aasen. the Sutton- 
Armstrong, which was employed as a naval ** bombtnrower ” {see 
Ordnance: section Naval), and the Temr>le. The last-named was 
distinguished by possessing a silencer attachment, which was con- 
sidered by some authorities as a desirable addition in the period of 
short ranges and very advanced emplacements. 

Of more importance in the history of 
the World War are those types in which 
the strong- walled “combustion chamber’' 
does not form a separate component, but ^hf 

is included either in the base of the gun- Si" llB 

tube (as in the Batignolles type) or the Ml 

base of the shell (as in the Stokes). In |l 

both of these, the “ expansion chamber ’* |l 

is formed automatically by the fact that |l 

only certain projections from the shell- H 

base, and not the base itself, rest on the 11 

bottom of the bore or chamber-shoulders ||| 

when in the loaded position. /T m ililliv 

The principal representatives of the / jll||K 

class are the French Batignolles heavy ill //MHI ^ 

trcnch-mortar, used also by the British, w [ME \ 

Italians and Americans, and copied, with i ll ^ 

modifications, in certain German patterns, | |f/ || U|| «||l|| I 

and the British light Stokes mortar, which, I || I H M I \ 

with its derivative the medium Stokes- I | 11 | H ||l | I 

Newton, were used by the British and I 1 |i| | Hl||| W B 

American armies. The Stokes Mortar, in- |j|Hll||P®^ 

vented by Sir Wilfred Stokes early in 19 1 5, | I 

was consideralily improved in the course H |l 

of the war as the result of experience with In |l 

the weapon itself and with trench-mortars I ll 

generally. It was first used in battle at I ll 

Loos, Sept. 25 1915, when a few 4-m. I I 

tubes on bipod mountings, with straw- JlUllll 

board-bodied shell, improvised at short Pjq ^ 

notice, were employed for firing smoke * ^ 

shell; but by the battle of the Somme (July i 1916) both 3-in. and 
4-in. mortars (the latter specialized for gas and smoke projectiles) 
had been issued in large numlicrs. Thereafter, to the last phase of 
the war, in which its lightness enabled it to do useful service as an 
“ accompanying ’’ piece, it satisfied all expectations. Each British 
infantry brigade of 4 or % battalions included a battery of 3-in. 
Stokes. Their principal cnaracteristic was automatic ignition. 

Although it is believed that the first record of automatic ignition 
in trench -mortars, where the projectile carried its own propelling 
charge and igniter attached to the base of the boml), existed in an 


early patent taken out in Germany by Messrs. Kruppj no practical 
use seems to have been made of this, and the first application of the 
theory of dropping a bomb of this nature down the bore of a mor- 
tar, so as to fire the charge and eject the bomb upon impact with 
the base, was that put forward by Sir Wilfred Stokes. The bomb in 
its first service form (fig. 4) had a container screwed on to the base, 
and this took a 12-bore sporting cartridge, the i)ercussion cap of 
which, after the bomb had slid rapidly down the bore, impinged 
upon a striker fixed in the base of the mortar. In the 6-in. medium 
mortar (Stokes- New'ton), developed later in 
the war, the principle of the fixed striker was 
adhered to, but both the mounting and the 
projectile differed entirely in design. 

The barrel of the 3-in. Stokes mortar (fig. 
5) consists of a light seamless steely tube (A) 
drawn down at the base end, which is bumped 
into a semicircular form having a slight proiec- 
tion in the centre of the axis of the Tjore. This 
projection is drilled and threaded to take the 
striker (H), which, when screwed home, projects 
into the bore; the size of the combustion cham- 
ber is regulated by the extent to which the 
striker protrudes into the barrel or bore of the 
mortar. A cap (G) is screwed over the out- 
side of the. projection to take the set-back of 
firing. This cap, which is made of steel, rests 
in a small depression in the base-plate (C), 
j _ which is fixed in the ground approximately fac- 

Fig. 4 objective, and at a convenient angle, 

and has several such depressions placed in an 
arc to provide for changes of direction. The thin tiil>c or barrel 
of the mortar has a smooth bore; it is supported above the centre 
of gravity by a pair of folding legs (B), between the apex of which 
(when open) and the barrel are the elevating and traverse gears, the 
latter l)eing attached to the barrel by means of a steel band {see 



There is no attempt to take up or absorb mechanically the set- 
back on firing, or the recoil, as the low combustion pressure renders 
this unnecessary at the ranges used. 

As already noted, the 3-in. Stokes was in the British service set 
apart for the firing of high-explosive bombs (although smoke-pro- 
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•ductng bombs were added later) » while the 4*in. mortar was reserved 
for gas, smoke and incendiaiy projectiles. The weight of the 34n. 
bomb was given at lo lb., and of the 4-in. at 25 pounds. The design 
of the mortar, as between the two types, was only varied in so far 
as the difference in size rendered this necessary, and the same is 
substantially true of the design of the bomb. Steel is used in the 
5-in. and both steel and cast iron bodies in the 4-inch. 



The fitst service patterns of bomb, and all subsequent ones up 
to the introduction of the yaned bomb in the last days of the war, 
have a cylindrical body, which is provided with 2 bands or guides 
as far apart as the wall of the bomb permits, preferably one at each 
end of this (fig. 7). The object of these guides is to ensure that the 
percussion cap falls accurately ufion the striker after the bomb hna 
travel let! down the insiile of barrel. The guides also eliminate fric- 
tion during the descxnit of the bomb; windage has to be allowed for : 
(t.i\ sufficient space to i»ermit the air compressed by the bomb in 



its descent to esaa])e between the guides and the wall of the barrel). 
The windage provides an esenpe for the surplus air and ensures that 
the acceleration due to gravitation will drive the percussion cap with 
sufficient force on to the striker to cause ignition. In the 3-in. and 
4f‘in. service designs the working chamlw pressure is limited to 
2 tons iKT scpiare inch. At this pressure a range of 1,250 yd. is 
obtainable with the cylindrical Immb, when using the full propelling 
charge. This charge is obtained by placing rings of cordite round 
the exterior of the cartridge container, tlie container being per- 


forated with a number of small holes, through which the gas from 
the cartridge escapes into the chamber, thus igniting the cordite 
rings in passing. 

The steel bomb is made up oC ordinary commercial lap-welded 
steel tubing, cut to the desired length, and of the forged steel head 
and base which carry the guides and the cartridge container. 

As this mortar is not rined, the bombs (except in the vaned pat- 
terns developed later) turn over and over in flight. If then^ a burst 
or impact is desired, fuzes of the ordinary type which require nose- 
first impact will not serve. A type of fuze was, however, designed, 
known as the Allways fuze ^see Ammukition: section Fuzes) ^ which 
oj>erateB whatever the direction of fall. When time f uzes are req uired , 
either for air burst or for delay-action after impact, or because no 
Allways fuze is available (as was the case for a considerable period 
in the war), the arrangement most commonly adopted is that seen 
in fijj. 7, viz. a pistol," which is practically identical with the 
ignition device of the Mills grenade {see Gkenade). The control of 
tne bomber's hand over the lever is here replaced by that of a pin, 
which secures it till the moment of discharge, when the pin sets 
back and the lever is free to fly up. 

Bombs with vanes have been designed 
to obtain greater range and accuracy. As 
these fly straight, head on, air resistance is 
diminished. These l>omb.s are stream-lined 
as far as is possible, while allowing for the 
guides to be sufficiently far apart for accu- 
racy in impinging UfX)ri the striker. An addi- 
tional margin of inaceuracy in descent down 
the bore of the mortar is provided for by 
fitting a cap which holds tne needle point 
over the end of the cartridge, so that, no 
matter where this hits the striker, the 
needle will ignite the percussion cap. Safe- 
ty against^ accidental dropping is provided 
by designing the vanes to extenct slightly 
beyond this cover. With vaned bombs, of 
course, normal types of fuze can be used. 

^1 * i.* 1.. • ... 


( Umerally speaking, high-explosive, smoke 
bs are all designed to explode 
Upon impact, while incendiary bombs are 
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designed to function in the air as nearly over 
the objective as possible. 

The Stekes^Newttm 6-in. T.M. is similar, 
so far as the barrel^ is concerned, to the 
Stokes 3-in. and 4'iii. A much stronger 
bedplate, however, is required owing to the 
increased weight of the projectile and the 
greater range, and the mounting is quite 
unlike that of the smaller weapons. Both 
direction and stability are obtained by 
means of lugs set radially round the outside 
of barrel, ^out midway, and attached to 
rings in the bedplate. These lugs can be 
lengt hened or shortened by means of turnbucklcs in the centre, thus 
obtaining elevation or depression and traverse at the same time. 
This method is slower than that used in the 3-in. and 4-in., but has 
the advantage of tying the mortar well down to the bedplate and 
ensuring stability. A somewhat similar device, providing for ele- 
vation onl)^, is found in certain German and Russian trcnch-mortars. 

The projectile of the Stokes-Newton is similar to the cast-iron 
vaned bomb of the smaller weapons. It has steel vanes which are 
placed in the mould and become part of the casting. The propelling 
charge is guncotton, and this is ignited bv a shortened service rifle 
cartridge, instead of the 12-bore cartridge which is used in the 
Stokes cylindrical bomb. This bomb is an adaptation of that of 
the French 240-mm. described below. 

The Batignolles 240-mm. {p‘4S-m.) Heavy T.M. is perhaps the 
most elaborate of those trenen-mortars which stood the test of war. 
It was brought out in 1915 by the BatignoUes Company of Paris, 
and first used in a great battle in the Champagne offensive of 
Sept. 25 1915. The model described is the earlier trench type. 
Later, the piece was lengthened and provided with less primitive 
firing arrangements. The model finally adopted in 1910 by the 
British War Office as the standard heavy trench-mortar also had 
different ’firing arrangements and a pifriscopic dial-sight. 

The 240 court de trancMe, as this model is oflldally styled, con- 
sists of four main parts, the pic?ce, the carriage, the baseplate, and 
the platform (fig. 8). The piece consists of two sections screwed 
together; the lower section, which has very thick walls, contains the 
chamlKjr prorwir, in which the propellant charge is housed, and (in 
this model) an aerial vent to take the iz-secs. length of Bickford 
fuze which communicates the flame from the gunners portfire to 
the powder primer of the charge. The upper or front end of the 
chamber is not " choked " but on the contrar\^ oiiened out so as not 
to impede the rush of ^as into the broader '^expansion chamber," 
or lower part of the thin-walled tube. This thin-wallcd tube con- 
tains the vaned bomb (figu 9), which unlike those previously de- 
scrffied in connexion with the Dum^zil trench-mortar, has its four 
vanes exactly in prolongation of the body. This arrangement not 
only enables the whole of the projectile to enter the bore, put ensures 
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the maintenance of a free expani^ion charriber a& the tips of th© vanes, 
and not the base of the bomb, rest on the curved (moulders of the 
chamber proper. The bomb is of steel, thin- walled, and its body is 
built up from three pieces by autogenous weldii^, the cruciform 
vanes being secured to the body in the same way after being riveted 



A delay-action fuze only is used. With this, the pow- 
cn loi lb. 


to each other. 

erful bomb, weij^hing 192 lb., of whicn loi lb. are high explosives, 
will demolish thirty linear feet of trench work, break down all but 
heavily protected dugouts, and make a crater in compact clayey 
earth 10 ft. deep and 30 ft. across. 

The piece is rear-trunnioned, the trunnions 
being firmly held in their seatings in the base of 
the carriage by a locking device. The carriag 
of a be 


consists of a bottom-plate which contains tS 
pivot-seating and the trunnion-aeatinp, and two 
side-brackets which arc formed at their top edges 
as arcs for giving elevation. These arcs are 
toothed, and into them gear small pinions on a 
cross-shaft secured to a collar on the piece. Be- 
low this cross-shaft, and similarly secured to the 
collar, is another cross-shaft, the ends of which 
engage in slots in the side brackets of the car- 
riage and carry the clamping^ arrangements by 
which the piece is secured rigiflly to the car- 
riage when the arc-and-pinion gear have brought 
it to the desired elevation. The elevation limits 
are 54® (with certain precautions 45®) for maxi- 
mum range, 75® for minimum. On its underside 
the bottom-plate of the carriage has an ingen - 

‘ ‘ *1, when 


ious arrangement of locking sectors which, when 
the carriage is placed over the pivot on the 
baseplate and given a partial turn, engage in a 
locking-ring on the face of the baseplate. (The 
ring originally admitted of all-round traverse, 
but this was later restricted to one of 18® each 
side of the mid-line, so as to avoid slantwise strain 
on the platform.) The baseplate is almost square 
and has on its upper side the locking-ring and 
pivot above mentioned. From its underside six 
vertical flanges project downwards. The plat- 
form is made up of five heavy square baulks, 
iron-shod and fitted with distance pieces so that, 
as they lie in position in the shallow, levelled 9 

pit, the four inner flanges of the baseplate can 
enter between them, while the two outer flanges fit over the 
outer baulks. Latches on both ends of each baulk ehgage with pro- 
jecting tongues on the baseplate. Thus baseplate and baulks 
together form a steady unit in firing. The unit is further steadied 
against the horizontal component of the thrust by being wedged, 
back and front, against ertfi-boards placed against the walls of the 
pit. The piece is laid for direction by an auxiliary aiming point, 
any suitable dial-sight being adaptable to the mounting-means or 
one or another form of dial-sight, a clamp on the bottom -plate of 
th6 carriage binding the latter in the desired position of traverse. 



All the parts are equipped with sockets lor lighting-handspikes, 
except the piece itself which is carriecl bv two staves passed through 
the two parts of carrying rings seen in the drawing. But movement 
in the trenches is as a rule by means of iron barrows pushed by hand. 
One barrow takes the mortar upriglit, another the carriage, a third 
the baseplate and accessories, while the baulks and end-boards are 
carried by hand. 

The weights of the short 240-mm. are as follows; mortar 485 lb., 
carriage 425 lb., baseplate 510 lb., platform baulks 132 lb. each. 
Total weiglit in action (exclusive of wedges, steady ing (uckets, etc.J 
2,080 lb. The loaded weight of the heaviest barrow (baseplate, etc.) 
is 943 lb. The maximum range of the 1 92-11). bomb with a proj^llant 
charge of l lb. 9J oz., is 1,125 yd. at 45® elevation and 1,045 at 
55**3o'. The maximum pressure in the bore is slightly less than 
I ton per sq.in. (150 kgm. per sq.cm.). The lengthened 240-nim. 
(breech-loading and percussion-fired) ranged with a i7C)-lb, bomb to 
2,265 yd. (m.v. 476 f.s., maximum pressure 5,700 Ib.^ per so. in.), 
using a charge of 2 lb. 13 oz., Imt it required a heavier and more 
elaborate platform. A still more powerful weapon of the same 
class was the34o-mm. (i3*4-in.), which required a concrete bed and 
a light-railway track for sui)ply. ^ This carried a 430-lb. shell (high 
explosive burster 205} Ib.) to a distance 6f 2,250 yards.^ 

Pneumatic guns, as possessing a high-pressure reser\^oir and a low- 
pressure gun chamber, should also be included ainongst the low- 
pressure class of trench ordnance. Owing to their silence and invisi- 
bility in action, they jiosscssed marked advantages over the earlier 
forms of trench-mortar using explosive propellants. But their low 
power, their complication and liability to get out of order, and as 
regards some models, their entire dei>endence on a special fomi of 
supply (air or carbon -dioxide bottles) disappointed cxpcctarion; 
and of many ingenious designs put forward in the different belliger- 
ent countries, one only was consistently employed in the field. This 
was the French Brandt, classed as a light trench-mortar, which 
could obtain its pressure either from a bottle or from a motor-car 
pump. Its first model, which had a triixid mountini^ weighed 48 1 
Ib. for the gun, 35i lb. for the tripod, and 70I lb. for the box of 
accessories and pumps. A later model, firing to a fixed angle only, 
was much lighter. It threw a ij-lb. bomb, or rather grenade, very 
accurately to a distance of 250 yd. but, although much greater 
ranges were ol)lainable, the accuracy fell off rapidly beyond that 
figure. (C F. A.) 

III. — Rifled Trench- Mortars. 

The Germans were the first to produce an officially designed 
model of trench-mortar {Minenwerfer), and these wcai>ons were 
used in the earliest sieges of the war. Althougli this gave (jcrman 
designers a long start in the competition, it did not save tlic (ierman 
army from passing through the same phase of crude improvisations, 
which the French and British armies had to traverse. Bored-out 
shell mounted on blocks, old bronze siege mortars, experimental 
pneumatic mortars, and various smooth-bore types all figured in 
the armament of the German trenches for the first years of the war, 
and it is not till 1916 that the standard types are found in very large 
numbers. Thereafter, with the sole exception of a minenwerfer 
copied in principle from the BatignoIIes 240-mm., the standard 
types alone were used for generiil l:)attle ana trench service. The 
older tyi>e8, so far as they survived, were practically reserved for 
throwing gas-bombs and other special projectiles. All the standard 
types of light, medium and heavy minenwerfer are rifled, and are 
derived from the pre-war service weapon. Modifications during 
the war were few, and did not affect the main elements of the design. 
They were principally two — ^the lengthening of the barrel in all 
three classes, and the adaptation of the light type to a direct-fire 
carriage, wliich enabled it to be used with conspicuous success as an 

accompanying gun ” in the semi-open warfare of 1918. The models 
selected for dc,scription here are the original model of “ medium,” 
the new or 1916 model of ” heavy ” and the light type with and with- 
out direct-fire carriage. Rifled trench-mortars were not used in any 
of the Entente armies. 

The characteristic of the German rifled trcnch-mortar in all forms 
is that, unlike the stick-bomb weapons and the low-pressure 
weapons which arc radical departures from ordinary artillery prac- 
tice, they are designed essentially as siege howitzers of reduced 
weight and power. Recoil-gear is provided, but of a simpler kind 
than the intricate combinations of elenicnts necessary in a howitzer 
of high velocity and recoil energy; similarly, to ease the strain of dis- 
charge, by reducing the power necessary to propel the projectile, 
the driving band of the shell is ” engraved ” in advance. But the 
arrangement of piece, cradle and butter, and the form of the shell, 
is in accordance with the conventional artillery practice. 

The model medium trcnch-mortar (fig. 10) is a short, thin- 

walled howitzer of 17-cm, (6*69-10.) calibre, rifled with 6 shallow 
grooves of uniform twist, i turn in 26J calibres. 7 'hc length of the 
rifling is 3*3 calibres. It is muzzle-loading and has percussion-firing 
geaj placed axially on the breech. It is niountcd in a ring-cradle 
which carries, above and below, a combined buffer and spring 
recui^erator of simple type. The piece slides back and forth in the 
cradle and has the pistons attached to horns above and below the 
breech. The cradle is centre- trunnioned and the trunnions rest in 
seatings in a top-carriage of the usual form. The left trunnion car- 
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Ties an elevating: arc actuated by a worm*«haft and handwheel on 
the carriage. This trunnion also carries a panoramic sight (not 
shown in the illustration), mounted so as to slide on an arc which 
renders its position independent of the gun elevation. The base- 
plate, which is of steel, has longitudinal and transverse spades 
or flanges to enable the mounting nrmly to be bedded on the ground. 



In the forepart, the baseplate has a vertical pivot and in the rear 
part an arc, which enables the top carriage to be traversed 12 J® 
either way from the centre line by means of the handwheel seen in 
the illustration. As in all Orm«'in rifled trench -mortars care is taken 
to house in gearing and mechanism so as to keep out mud and dirt. 
The weight of the whole system in action is i ,064 lb. and the maxi- 



mum range, with a 109-lb. shell (burster 24} lb.), is 980 yards. For 
transport, wooden wheels are fitted to axles on the bedplate and a 
handspike with a 80c:ket formed at the back of the same. The 
/‘flnow’* model of medium minenwerjer is slightly longer (3*8 cali- 
bles rifled length), weighs 1,232 lb. in action, and ranges to 1,250 
yd. with the same shell. 


The heavyf»inentt»er/er, nets model, shown in fig. 11, is similar in all 
essentials of ^sign to the above, but like other new models longer 
than the original model of its class. The details, such as the sight 
and the traversing gear seen In the illustratbn, and the elevating 
gear, etc., seen in ng. 10, are common to old and new models of medi- 
um and heavy. The new model heavy has a calibre of 245 mm. (9*8 
in.) and has a rifled length of 4*54 calibres. It weighs in action 1 ,693 
lb. and with a 210-lb, shell (103-lb. burster) ranges to 990 yards. 
The old model has a rifled length of 3*1 calibres and weighs in 
action 1,362 lb.; with the above shell it ranges to 612 yd. only. 

In the light minenwerferf 7*6-cm. (2*9-in.) calibre, of which the 
new *' model is shown in fig. 12 ana the direct-fire carriage in fig. 
13, the piece, buffer and recuperator system and bedplate are similar 
in general to those of the medium and heavy types. But the top- 
carriage design is entirely different. The ring-cradle (which carries 
the buffer system as in the other types) is continued on each side 



to form arms which at their extremities are traversed by an axle, 
or through trunnion-bar, a few inches above the baseplate level. 
This bar rests in seatings in a very small intermediate carriage 
which traverses (through a circle) round a pivot in the bedplate. 
In the forepart of this intermediate carriage is another cross-axle 
which at its middle is formed as a socket, taking the foot of a stout 
elevating screw. ^ This elevating screw (which is cased in leather to 
protect It from dirt) is clearly seen in fig. 13, It supports the weight 
of the cradle and piece, to which it is jointed, and elevation is given 
by screwing up or down. 

The weight in action of this model is 312 lb., the rifled length of 
bore 5*2 calibres, and the high-explosive shell weighs only 9 lb., 
and, comparing these proportions to those of the heavy and medium 
shell, it is not surprising to find that it ranges to 1,422 yards. The 
“ old " model was somewhat shorter and lighter, ancf ranged to 
1,150 yd. with the 9-lb. shell. 

The light minenwerfer^ which is also known as the Ehrhardt,’* 
was a very successful weapon, and eve^ German infantiy Viattalion 
had by 1917 a “ light minenwerfer section,” consisting of 4 of these 
pieces and a number of the ** granatwerfer ” described under Bomb- 
THROWBRS. 

In 1918, in preparation for the expected resumption of open ” 
warfare, the Germans on the western front adapted the light minen- 
werfer fot service as a direct-fire short-range gun of accompaniment 
for use against undisclosed machine-gun nests and other defences 
that might be met with in the course of a deep advance. For this 
nur|X)se the bedplate, already provided with axles, was fitted with 
higher (29-in.) wheels, and a trail with trail spade was bolted to the 
small intermediate carriage described above. This trail is pecu- 
liarly arranged in the forepart. The cross-axle, or through trunnion- 
bar, which, in the trench-scrvice mounting, connects the ends of the 
cradle arms to the intermediate carriage, is, in the direct-fire mount- 
ing, connected to a framework in the trail which can be raised or 
lowered, thus enabling the cradle and mortar, always supported 
in front by the elevating screw, to assume either the norizontal or 
slightly elevated position with trunnion-bar high, or the quasi- vertical 
loading position (shown by dotted lines) with the trunnion-bar low. 

The motion of the framework in question is about a transverse 
axis contained in the trail and is controlled by a shifting level. 
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Traversing is •till about the pivot in the bedplate, and is managed 
by moving the point of the trail (by means of a small lever) along 
the broaa arc-snaped spade member. The limits of this traverse, 
viz. with spade bedded, are n-8® either way from the middle-line. 
The maximum range with the p-lb. shell in the direct-firc position 
high-trunntoned (elevation 38**) is 995 yd„ but all angles between 34® 
and 75® may be obtained by translcrring the trunnion-bar to the 



low position and proceeding as its high-angle platfprm fire. Both 
platform-fire and fire from wheels is }K>Svsible in the high and low 
)Osition8 alike. In movement, the system is either man-drawn or 
imbered up to a two-whecled cart drawn by one horse. 

IV. — Direct-Fire Trench Ordnance 
In spite of the great defensive powers revealed by the machine- 
gun in trench warfare, certain local-defence needs made themselves 
felt in that type of warfare which the machine-gun of rifle calil)rc 
could not satisfy. In coiiseauence, a variety of trench-guns were 
designed or adapted for emplacing as ** forward *' guns, or infan- 
try ” guns. It cannot be said that this class of trench ordnance 

C ossesses any generic characters. A few were specially designed 
ut the majority were field or small naval guns cut down and 
mounted on low carriages. Captured guns were frequently adapted 
for this service, when a large enough supply of ammunition and 
pieces was available, and also hooded quick-firing guns of the 57-mm. 
class taken from fortress armaments, in which formerly they had 
figured largely as a standard close-defence armament. Later on, 
these forward guns were sometimes made mobile again for use as 
guns of accompaniment. None of these converted types, however, 
need be dealt with here, and it will suffice to mention more particu- 
larly the 37-mm. gun (of French origin, but used also by other 
armies), not so much because it is repre^ntative of a class — which 
is too miscellaneous for any member of it to be regarded as such — 
as because it was used on a large scale in the war. It is a direct-fire 
quick-firing weapon, short in barrel length, mounted on a low- 
wheeled carriage and provided, as is ^ field gun, with a shield. 
It was laid over open sights and fired small, nigh-explosive shells 
with percussion fuzes similar to those of the ‘^pompom,” which 
were effective against machine-guns, etc., under light cover. The 
dimensions and weights of the Russian model of the 37-mm. (which 
is provided with the recoil-abaorlnng rubber discs commonly found 
in Russian designs) are as follows; — c;alibrc 37 mm.; weight of the 
system in action 396 lb. ; of the gun, brccch and lock alone 86j lb. ; 
and of the pointed shell with basc-fiizc and burster l*i lb.; m.v. 
1,450 f.s. ; max. range on the sights 3,500 yards. 

In their later evolution, many of tnesc miscellaneous trench-guns 
became anti-tank guns. (C. F. A.) 

TREVELYAN* SIR GEORGE OTTO, 2ND Bart. (1838- ), 

English author and statesman {see 27.255), who received the 
O.M. in 1911, published in 1912 the first volume of his work 
George III* and Charles Fox, and the second in 1914. 

His eldest son, Charles Philips Trevelyan (b. 1870), re- 
signed his post at the Board of Education in 1914 as a protest 
against the policy which involved Great Britain in the war. 
He lost his scat in Parliament at the general election of 1918. 

His third son, George Macaulay Trevelyan (b. 1876), 
was during the World War commandant of the first British 
ambulance unit on the Italian front, and received in 1915 the 
Italian silver medal for valour. He published Garibaldi and the 
Making of Italy (1911) ; Life of John Bright (1913) ; Clio, a Muse, 
and other Essays (1913); Scenes from Italy^s War (1019). He 
married in 1904 Janet Penrose, elder daughter of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. She published in 1920 A Short History of the 
Italian People, 

TRIPOLI {see 27.288). — As the result of the war of 191 1-2 
between Italy and Turkey, the vilayet of Tripoli, together with 
that of Bengazi (Cyrenaica), passed from Ottoman to Italian 


rule. The newly acquired territories were jointly styled Liby^ 
Italiana, but Tripolitania and Cyrenaica were organized as dis- 
tinct entities with separate administrations and governors. 

History, — The war of 1911-2 {see Italo-Turkish War) ended 
without any formal acknowledgment of Italian sovereignty by 
the Porte. At an early period of the conllict, on Nov. 11 1911, 
when the Italians held little more than the town of Tripoli, a 
royal decree declared that both vilayets were placed ** under the 
full and complete sovereignty of the kingdom of Italy.'' This 
was a political move, confirmed (in Feb. 1912) by the Italian 
Parliament, taken to make plain Italy's intentions to Germany 
and Austria, her partners in the Triple Alliance {see Africa: 
History). When, in view of the situation in the Balkans, the 
Turkish Government opened peace negotiations neither Tripoli 
nor Cyrenaica had been conquered, and the negotiators came to 
an unsatisfactory face-saving " arrangement. By an agree- 
ment signed at Lausanne on Oct. 15 the Ottoman Government 
bound itself to issue, within three days, a firman renouncing 
Turkish sovereignty; the form used made the Sultan declare “ I 
concede to you (the inhabitants of Tripoli and Cyrenaica) full 
and complete autonomy.” But at the same time the Sultan was 
to nominate not only an offidal to protect Ottoman interests 
but a religious chief, while the Sultan's name, as Caliph, was to 
continue to be pronounced in public prayer by the Moslems. 

The formal treaty of peace signed at Lausanne three days later 
(Oct. 18 1912) made no mention of the Italian annexation, but 
provided for the evacuation of the vilayets by Turkey. France 
was the first Power formally to recognize the new position created ; 
by a declaration signed at Paris on Oct. 28 the two Governments 
agreed not to put any obstacles in the way of measures which 
they should judge opportune in Libya and Morocco respectively. 
This was in fulfilment of a Franco -1 tali an agreement reached in 
1902, an agreement in which Great Britain acquiesced. 

In Tripolitania the article of the Treaty of Lausanne requiring 
the immediate recall of the Turkish troops was carried out. 
Neshat Pasha and his force of 2,500 regulars embarked for 
Constantinople, while the garrisons in the interior, largely com- 
posed of natives (Arabs and Berbers), disbanded, or joined the 
Turks and Senussites in Cyrenaica. The Italians then took in 
hand the pacification of the interior. The tribes of the jefera 
(coast zone) submitted with little difficulty, but there was stout 
opposition from the Berbers of the adjacent hill region. Suleiman 
el Baruni, the powerful Berber chief of the Jcbel Nefusa, was the 
principal opponent of the Italians. He had represented Tripoli 
in the Turkish Parliament, had been created a pasha, was an 
ardent supporter of the Pan-Islamic movement, and now set up 
a kingdom in the hills. After having maintained his independ- 
ence for the greater part of 1913 Suleiman was beaten. He fled 
to Europe — to reappear at a more convenient season. The 
occupation of the rest of the province by the Italians presented 
little difficulty. Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, was entered 
unopposed on March 3 1914 by a column under Col. Miani. 
With the occupation of the oasis and town of Ghat by Col. 
Giannini on Aug, 1 2 following, every place of importance in the 
province was garrisoned by the Italians. In these operations, 
besides battalions from Italy, troops from Eritrea and native 
partisans (Arab and Berber) were employed. 

Meanwhile, as soon as the coast region had been pacified, the 
Italians set to work with great energy to improve harbours, 
make roads, build railways, found schools, open hospitals, 
organize sanitary and police services and encourage agriculture 
and trade. By the middle of 1915, when the work had to be 
abandoned temporarily, a good deal had been accomplished. 
National feeling had been highly gratified by the acquisition of 
what was looked upon as the “ natural heritage '' of Italy, and 
money and men were forthcoming for the task of regeneration. 
Many Italians were anxious to settle in the country as agri- 
culturists — but this movement the administration wisely dis- 
couraged. Towards the Arabs and Berbers a policy of trust and 
confidence was adopted, a policy which might have succeeded 
but for the situation in Cyrenaica. In that province the Treaty of 
Lausanne had not brought about peace, and Turkish troops aided 
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grounds. The chief crop is barley; the date palm, the olive and 
the fig tree fiourish. There arc large supplies of eepattb grass, and 
saffron and henna arc grown. The people possess large numbers 
of cattle, sheep and goats, and camds, and there are good possi- 
bilities of developing the country's pastoral resources. Salt is the 
only mineral exploited. There are valuable sponge fisheries 
valued roughly at £50,000 yearly. 

Both pastoral and agricultural development depend largely 
on irrigation works^ As it is, neglect of cultivation (caused by 
constant tribal wars, overtaxation and the stoppage of the slave 
trade) has notably enlarged the desert area; this is obviously the 
case in Fezzan, where much might still be done to r;‘daim lands 
recently fertile. There is little prospect of any great revival of 
the trade between the central Sudan and Tripoli and Bengazi — 
ostrich feathers, ivory, and embroidered leather goods are, 
however, still brought across the Sahara by camel caravans. 

The value of exports (Tripoli and Cyrenaica combined) was 
£213,000 in 1914, sunk to £93,000 in 1916, and had risen to 
£300,000 in 1918. The chief exports were skins, henna, ostrich 
feathers and sponges. 

The figures of imports in these war years bore little relation to 
normal trading, imports being largely for Government services. 
The imports in 1914 were valued at £1,638,000, in 1918 at £31030,000. 
Since 1912 the bulk of the trade has been with Italy. Colonial 
revenue, some £600,000 in 1914, was estimated at £1,000,000 in 
1920-r. Expenses considerably exceed revenue; in 1914 the budget 
was balanced at £2,835,000, in 1920-1 at £5,080,000. Large sums 
were spent on public works, still larger sums on defence, military 
expenditure in 1920-1 being put at £1,650,000. In that year 1,030 
officers and 25,000 men were stationed in Tripoli (16,000 l>eing 
Italians). In Cyrenaica there were 540 officers and 17,000 men 
(6,800 Italians). The non^white troops are principally Ahyssinians 
from Eritrea. 

In 1920 there were 157 m. of railway; the principal lines were 
along the coast westward from Tripoli city to Zuara and south- 
ward from Tripoli by *Aziziya to beyond Gharlan. Submarine 
cables were laid in 1912 between Syracuse and TriixiH and Ben- 
gali; several wireless stations were also erected. Shipping is mainly 
in Italian hands. 

See A Handbook of Libya ^ a British Admiralty puldication (1920), 
and Italian Libya (1920), a British Foreign Office handbook, with 
bibliography; the Rivista Coloniale of Rome, and the RolUtino of 
the Italian Geographical Society. (F. R. C.) 

TROTSKY, LEV (1877- ), Russian Communist leader, of 

Jewish origin, originally named Leiba Bronstein and often 
described as Leon Trotsky, was born in 1877, near Elisavct- 
grad, in the province of Kherson, S. Russia. He studied in a 
public school at Odessa and afterwards in the university there. 
He soon joined the left wing of the Social-Democratic party, 
took part in students’ disorders, and was expelled from the 
university. In 1898 he was arrested for his activity as a 
member of the ** League of Workmen of South Russia,” and 
three years later he was deported to Ust-Kut, on the Lena 
river, in Siberia. He arrived at the place of his exile at the 
beginning of 1902, but immediately escaped, and made his 
way to Geneva, where he took a prominent part in the work of 
the Russian Social-Democratic group. He collaborated in the 
Iskray a paper which was founded in 1901 by Lenin, Plckhanov, 
Martov and others. A follower of the extreme Marxian doctrine, 
and an irreconcilable enemy of the Liberals, Trotsky tried to 
create a unified Socialist party in Russia, and he spent his lime 
till the revolution of 1905 in constant travels to and from Russia. 
At that time he was already well known in Russian revolutionary 
circles. The events of the revolution of 1905 found him in Ru.ssia, 
where he was publishing the paper Borba (“ The Struggle ”). 
He took a leading part in the direction of the revolutionary 
movement, and was one of the organizers of the “ Soviet of 
Workmen of Petrograd he became a member of the executive 
committee and later on vice-president of that body. He was 
arrested on Dec. s 1905, with other members of the Soviet, by 
order of Count Witte’s Government. After a year of solitary 
confinement, he was tried and condemned to perpetual deporta- 
tion to Siberia. At the beginning of 1907 he arrived at Obdorsk, 
on the shore of the Arctic Ocean, but he escaped again, took 
residence at Vienna, and became a constant contributor to the 
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Afimimeilung* In 1907 he was present at the International 
Socialist Conference at Stuttgart, and in igto at that of Copen*- 
hagen. In 1910 he attended the PanrSkvoftic Gon|rc8s at Sofia, 
where amid general consternation he delivered a vehement 
speech against the union of the Slavonic nationsi In 1912 he 
was one of the organizers of tlie secret conference held at Tuoppau 
by the Russian revolutionary organizations abroad. 

At the beginning of the Wot id War, Trotsky as a Russian 
subject was obliged to leave Vienna, and he established himself 
first at Zurich and later in Paris, where he collaborated in the 
Russian paper Golos (afterwards Nashe Sloi^o), He strongly 
criticized the Socialist parties of Germany and of the Entente 
Powers for supporting their Governments in the war and voting 
for the war credits. He was one of the organizers of the Zimmer- 
wald Conference, but, together with Lenin, he refused to sign 
the Zimmerwald manifesto, which he considered to be too 
moderate. In Sept. 19x6 the publication of Nashe Slovo was 
suspended by order of the French Government, in consequence of 
a rebellion among the Ru.ssian troops at Marseilles, which was 
traced to the aiiti-militarist propaganda of that paper. Trotsky 
was arrested and ordered to leave France. Switzerland refused 
to receive him, and he was deported to Spain, but he was arrested 
again by the Spanish Government almost on the day of his arrival 
at Madrid. At the beginning of IQ17 he sailed for the United 
States and took part in New York City in the publication of the 
Russian paper Novy Mir, 

After the revolution of March 1917 Trotsky immediately 
started for Russia, but was arrested by order of the British 
Government and interned in a prisoners’ camp at Halifax. He 
was released by a special intercession of Milyukov, who was at 
that time Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs. He arrived in 
Russia in May, and developed the greatest activity in Petrograd 
as one of the leading members of the Bolshevist party. He was 
one of the organizers of the Bolshevist rising on July 16 and 17, 
and wa.s arrested at the beginning of Aug. for ” organizing and 
participating in armed rebellion,” but soon released by order of 
Kerensky. On Oct. 8 he was elected president of the Petrograd 
Soviet, and after the Oct. revolution he took the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs and later that of War in the Council of the Com- 
missaries of the People. He took a leading part in the political 
activity of the Soviet Government, representing the extreme 
left wing of the Communist party, and, as such, often oppo.sed 
the more moderate programme of Lenin. He signed the peace of 
Brest Litovsk, and, in spite of his former anti-militarist declara- 
tions, became the organizer and the Commander-in-chief of the 
Red Army. He introduced again an “ iron discipline,” more 
relentless than that practised under the Tsarist regime; deserters 
and disobedient soldiers were shot; a system of exlensivc espion- 
age kept officers and men in constant terror ; mercenary corps of 
Letts, Chinese, Kirghizesand Buriats were formed for the purpose 
of coercing and destroying the Russian elements. l*articular 
attention was paid to the formation of specially trained de- 
tachments of cadets, devoted to the Communist regime and 
ready to serve it on every occasion, like the Janissaries of old 
Turkey. Trotsky and his friends did not shrink before a plan of 
a general militarization of industry. In a speech delivered at a 
meeting of the Third Conference of the Soviets in Moscow, he 
said: ** All artisans will be sent into the works and transferred 
from one place to another, according to the indication of the 
Government. We will have no pity for the peasants; we will 
make labour armies of them, with military discipline and Com- 
munists as their chiefs. These armies will go forth among the 
peasants to gather corn, meat, and fish that the work of the 
workmen may be assured.” A Moscow wirclc.ss reported that in 
another speech {The Times y March 4 1920) he declared that 
“ The First Army of Labour so far includes 240,000 Red Army 
men, 7,000 civilians and employees, 7,000 military horses and 
156,000 private horses.” In a review of the First Army of Labour 
he wrote: “ The Red Army detachments make a formidable 
labour force, certainly more efficient than, for example, those 
civilian detachments mobilized for the clearing of snow. The 
military detachments have all the advantages of proper organusa*^ 
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tion and the precise order of stem discipline. The fundamental 
condition of the productivity of Labour Red Army men, and of 
workmen in the Soviet economy in general, is the arousing of the 
spirit of emulation. The organization of this spirit is the most 
important problem of economic reconstruction, and without this 
subjective force nothing will help, neither peat, nor coal, nor 
petrol, nor the removal of the blockade. It is necessary to take 
all measures to foster the feeling of labour conscience, lx)th 
in the cooperative institutions and in the individual.” At a 
congress of the Soviets at Moscow a resolution was passed 
on April 4 in favour of his proposal that labour should be or- 
ganized on the principle of military conscription and obligatory 
work; also that the inspection of labour should be confided to 
special inspectors, instead of local Soviets. 

Within the Soviet Government organization, as it still held 
power in 1921, Trotsky, Dzerjin.sky and Bulgarin were the 
leaders of the extreme left of the Communist party, and, as such, 
had repeatedly opposed Lenin when the latter was inclined to 
conciliatory measures; but the outside world generally associated 
the names of Lenin and Trotsky together as the embodiments 
of Russian Bolshevist rule. (P. Vi.) 

TSCHAIKOVSKY* NICHOLAS VASILIEVICH (1850* ), 

Russian revolutionary politician, was born in 1850, at Viatka. 
He spent the first part of his life on his mother^s estate, and 
studied at a public school at Viatka and later on in St. Petersburg. 
In 1868 he entered the St. Petersburg University and got his 
degree in chemistry in 1872. He took part in the Narodniki ” 
(populist) movement, and became one of its leaders, working 
for the creation of a system of societies for self-education. These 
societies organized lectures and provided their ^embers with 
cheap and wcll-sclected books. They hadi gf^i|pnsiderable in- 
fluence on the moral and political developpUfli^lbf a whole genera- 
tion of the Russian ” intelligentsia.” 

But under the political regime of Rllisi^ia in the ’seventies no 
public body or society could act freely if its activity was not 
fully approved by the Government. Every kind of repression 
was used against the promoters of the ” narodniki ” movement; 
and Tschaikovsky was twice arrested. Under these conditions 
the new party soon lost its educational character and became 
a revolutionary and terrorist association. Tschaikovsky did 
not approve of this new tendency and joined the social-religious 
group, which received the name of “ God-men ” because its 
members tried to find in themselves a reflection of God. 

In 1874 Tschaikovsky left Russia, and a year later he went 
to the United States with a small party of men and women who 
shared his political views and religious feelings. They founded 
a communistic settlement at ” Cedar Vale,” near Wichita, in 
the state of Kansas, and tried to work out their new religious 
and social teaching. The experiment proved a failure. After 
two years of hard experience, Tschaikovsky and his friends were 
obliged to recognize that mankind was not yet ready for the 
communistic life which they believed to be an imminent develop- 
ment of the future. They regarded communistic life as senseless 
without a constant feeling of the presence of God in the case 
of each member of the community, and this essential condition 
could not be achieved. Therefore they returned to the “ old 
world of antagonism.” The awakening was especially hard for 
Tschaikovsky, who not only found it necessary to reconstruct 
his conception of the world, but had a family to keep and no 
means of livelihood. He worked for some time as an ordinary 
workman in a shipbuilding yard and in a sugar factory near 
Philadelphia. His health broke down and with his family he 
joined the religious community of the Shakers, where he re- 
mained lor a year. 

In iSBfx) he returned to Europe, and in 1880 took up his resi- 
dence iUlflEngland, renewing his active participation in the Rus- 
sian re^ttiutionary organizations abroad; he was a member of the 
” Red tiioss of the Narodnaia Volia,” and organized the supply 
of rcvolfltionary literature to Russia. During the first Russian 
revolut^n of 1905-6 he made a tour of America, lecturing on the 
subjectil^nd collecting funds for the struggle against the Imperial 
r 6 gimc.)t 4 n 1907 he returned to Russia. There he was arrested on 


a charge of conspiracy against the Government and spent xx 
months in the St. Peter and St. Paul Fortress at St. Petersburg. 
He was released on bail, j£s,ooo having been collected by his 
friends, chiefly in England and America. In 1910 he was 
brought to trial and discharged for lack of proof. He remained 
in Russia and took a great interest in the work of codperative 
organizations. 

During the World War he was very active under the flag of 
the Russian Red Cross, supplying food to the population of the 
fighting area. After the revolution of 1917, he was elected mem- 
ber of the Counefl of Soldiers, Workmen and Peasants, formed 
at Petrograd, where he used his influence to fight the Bolshevist 
propaganda. He was also elected member of the Constituent 
Assembly. After the Bolshevist revolution, as a member of the 
“ Committee for the Salvation of the Motherland and of the 
Revolution,” and of the “ Committee for the Defence of the 
Constituent Assembly,” he helped to organize the struggle 
against the Bolshevists. 

In 1918 he was one of the founders of the “Union of the 
reconstruction of Russia,” an anti-Bolshcvist organization of 
the left parties of Moscow. He was also elected member of the 
Ufa Directorate. On his way to Siberia, he came to Viatka, 
where he took the lead in an insurrection against the Bolshevists 
and entered into negotiations with the Allied force at Archangel. 
He took part in the coup d'etat of Aug. 2 at Archangel and be- 
came president of the Supreme Administrative Board of the 
North Region. After the break-up of a conspiracy of monarchist 
officers, he organized the Provisional Government of the North 
Region under his own leadership. Tschaikovsky was sent by his 
Government to Paris, where he represented the interests of the 
North Region before the Peace Conference. He was a member 
of the “ Russian Political Delegation ” in Paris till its dissolution 
in Feb. 1921. (P. Vi.) 

TUBERCULOSIS {see 27.354'*'). — Since the bacillus tuberculosis 
was discovered by Koch in 1882, the various forms of disease 
caused by its invasion have been in the forefront of medical 
research. The disease is known to have existed amongst the 
earliest civilizations. Bony tuberculous lesions have been de- 
scribed in Egyptian mummies, and in the Nubian collection 
of bones in the Royal College of Surgeons, London, are two 
specimens, respectively of the dates of about 3,000 and 2,000 
B.C., presenting all the characteristics of tuberculous disease 
of the spine. Tuberculous disease of the lungs is known to 
have existed in very early times. The old Greek Hippocrates 
(born 460 B.c.) first applied the term “ phthisis,” and a descrip- 
tion of its clinical manifestations may be found in his writings 
and those of Celsus, Aretaeus and Galen. Before the discovery 
of the bacillus its effects in different parts of the body were 
classified as distinct diseases, receiving different names: — 
“ consumption ” or phthisis for pulmonary tuberculosis, struma 
or scrofula for bone or gland tuberculosis, lupus for tuberculosis 
of the skin, and tabes mesenterica of the intestinal glands. 

Pathology , — Affected tissues invaded by the tubercle bacillus 
undergo typical changes, become inflamed, break down and 
perish. By the irritation which the bacilli excite, epitheloid 
cells are proliferated from the normal cells of the tissues, form- 
ing a tubercle, in which is usually present a “ giant ” cell sur- 
rounded by smaller epitheloid cells encompassed by a zone of 
leucocytes. Scattered amongst these cells tubercle bacilli may 
be found. Later the tubercles undergo degenerative changes 
(caseation) proceeding further to abscess formation. Repair may 
take place by cicatricial formation of fibrous tissue, these fibrous 
nodules sometimes undergoing calcareous degeneration. Bayle, 
in the latter part of the i8th century, first described the tuber- 
cular nodule, and its distributions in other organs than the lungs. 

One organ or part of the patient attacked is generally the seat 
of these tubercular nodules, some of which may become con- 
fluent, but the disease may take the form of an acute specific 
fever, clinically somewhat resembling typhoid fever, with wide- 
spread dissemination of the infection. In this form the disease 
is so severe and rapid, that many of the tubercles have not 
time to get beyond the initial stages of their development 


These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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before death occurs. Such a manifestation is termed acute 
miliary tuberculosis. The intra-cellular or extra-ceUular toxins 
produced by the tubercle bacillus in the course of its develop- 
ment are the cause of many of the pathological features associ- 
ated with the disease the bacillus produces. 

The tubercle bacillus is a minute rod-like, often slightly curved, 
organism, i-SM 3*5M in length and o*3/i in breadth. It may 
stain unifornily or present a beaded appearance, the unstained 
beads being regarded by Koch as spores. Metchnikoff ad- 
vanced the view that the bacillus as ordinarily met with is but 
a stage in the developmental cycle of a filamentous fungus. The 
organism is regarded by many as a member of the streptothrix 
group belonging to the hyphomycetes or mould fungi. It 
stains with difficulty but retains its stain, once received, with 
remarkable tenacity, resisting dccolorization by strong acids 
and hence called acid-fast. 

Exposed to direct sunlight or ultra-violet radiation it is 
rapidly slain but is of retentive vitality under certain conditions. 
Dr. Stcnliouse Williams has shown that it remains viable and 
virulent in cow-dung on pasture land for at least five months, 
and in dung stored in the dark for twelve months, a discovery 
of great importance and significance in veterinary practice. It 
retains its virulence and capacity for development for six weeks 
or longer in decomposing sputum and for six months in dried 
sputum. The thermal death point varies between 6s®C. and 
90®C. and Swithinbank has shown that it will survive a tempera- 
ture of — i86®C. for 42 days. 

Certain antiseptics are fatal to the tubercle bacillus, 5% 
carbolic acid will slay it in less than a minute, and endeavours 
have been made to destroy the organism in living tissues by 
the administration of drugs, but hitherto without demonstrable 
success. Methylene-blue and certain copper salts injected into 
guinea-pigs infected with tuberculosis, can be demonstrated 
in their tubercle bacilli, and a fascinating, but hitherto unfruit- 
ful line of chemotherapeutic research has thus been opened up, 
aiming at the destruction of the tubercle baciUi while parasitic 
in their host. 

The tubercle bacillus is widely parasitic through the animal 
world, but dilTerent animals show widely varying degrees of 
susceptibility. Generally, domesticated animals arc more liable 
to infection than wild, and captive wild animals than those 
in their natural state. Domestic cattle arc particularly prone. 

Much controversy has arisen as to the communicability of 
tuberculosis from animals to man. After Koch had thrown 
doubt on its probability at the British Congress on Tubercu- 
losis in 1901, the British Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into the relationship of human and animal 
tuberculosis. In the second interim report of the Commission, 
issued in 1907, the conclusions arrived at were: That there 
seems to be no valid reason for doubting the opinion, never 
seriously doubted before 1901, that human and I>ovinc bacilli 
belong to the same family. On this view, the answer to the 
question — Can the bovine bacillus affect man? — is obviously 
in the affirmative. The same answer must also be given to 
those who hold the theory that human and bovine tubercle 
bacilli are different in kind, since the * bovine kind ’ are readily 
to be found as the causal agents of many fatal cases of human 
tuberculosis.^^ In later years the investigation has been further 
pursued. Pulmonary tuberculosis is rarely bovine in origin, 
and non-pulmonary tuberculosis docs not appear to be so 
commonly bovine as previously supposed, the latest researches 
(up to 1921) in England going to show that probably approxi- 
mately some 30% of cases of non-pulmonary tuberculosis arc 
of bovine and 70% of human origin. While cows are the 
commonest domesticated animals infected, tuberculosis occurs 
in pigs, less commonly in dogs, cats, and but rarely in horses 
and sheep. Tuberculosis in rats has been demonstrated. In 
domestic fowls another variety of the tubercle bacillus, the 
avian, is found. Even reptiles, fishes and invertebrate creatures 
such as worms may be infected. While bovine bacilli are 
capable of infecting the human subject, especially in childhood, 
avian bacilli are of little human pathogenic significance. 


In the evolution of pulmonary tuberculosis, human or, very 
rarely, bovine bacilli may be detected in the sputum, and usually 
are demonstrable in tuberculous pus derived from any focus. 
The bacilli may also sometimes be found in the blood or stools 
of infected subjects. 

Channels of Infection, — Congenita! origin, though rare, has been 
proved to exist. By Cobbett it has b<?en regarded as commoner 
than usually suppos^. Tubercle may be introcluced by direct inocu- 
lation. Much more commonly the infection is produced by inhala- 
tion of dried sputum as dust into the lungs, or by the ingestion of 
tuberculous material into the alimentary canal. Cornet has esti- 
mated that as many as 7,200,000,000 l>acilli may be expectorated 
by a consumptive patient in the course of a day, and it requires 
little consideration to show what a ready means is thus presented of 
infection. Recognition of this fact \b of importance in prophylaxis. 
The vehicle of infection by ingestion is commonly tuberculous milk 
or butter. The portal of entry, carious teeth, tonsils or some por- 
tion of the intestine. Fatal bovine inf<^tion, though rare in adults, 
is not uncommon in children. Dr. Cobbett has calculated that 
about one-third of all fatal cases of tuberculosis in children under 
five is attributable to a bovine soim^e, a matter of great importance 
to farming interests and preventive medicine. There is reason to 
believe that the relative incidence of bovine or human infection 
may vary according to locality. Thus in Scotland, bovine infec- 
tion is probably relatively commoner than in England. 

Contagiousness of Tuberculosis. — ^Tuberculosis is not contagious 
in the sense that such diseases as measles and other of the exanthe- 
mata are. 'I'he danger of infection of healthy subjects where reason- 
able precautions are taken, as in institutions for the tuberculous, 
is extremely remote. But under conditions due to overcrowding, 
bad hygiene, imi>erfect nutrition, when lowered resistance is encount- 
ered, where mavssive doses of bacilli arc absorbed and contact is 
intimate and prolonged, the danger of infection is very real. The 
vexed question of marital or conjugal tuberculosis has been much 
discussed of late and should not be neglected. 

Predisposing Causes of Infection. — In discussing infection, atten- 
tion should be drawn to the “ soil ” of the mtient as well as to the 
“ seed ” sown. There is variation in both individual and racial 
susc^tilnlity. Thus the Irish arc said to be relatively suvsceptible, 
the tews immune. “It has been learned of late years that the 
number of individuals who can be shown by radiography, tuberculin 
tests, and autopsy findings to have some focus of tuberculosis is 
enormously in excess of those who are usually cla.ssed as tubercu- 
lous “ (Bushnell). Tuberculous infection amongst civilized com- 
munities is well-nigh universal. The tubercle bacillus may remain 
latent in the individual for indefinite periods, may rapidly and in 
varying degrees give rise to local lesions or generalized dissemina*- 
tion. ^ Its innocuoimness depends both on the good health of the 
individual attacked, his immunity inherited or acquired, and the 
absence of conditions calculated to lircak down that immunity. 
Amongst the more important factors likely to facilitate morbid 
infection are henidity, a constitutional liability to the disease, gen- 
eral deljility due to various circumstances; poverty and its associated 
conditions; overcrowding, insanitary surroundings, bad hygiene, 
insufficient or unsuitable food, exposure, trauma, alcoholic excess, 
insanity, syphilis and other diseases; unfavourable climatic influ- 
ences, occupations, etc. Dr, Browning has shown that the common 
age-f>oriod of phthisis may vary in different localities. Thus, it is 
earlier in the Shetland Is. than in London, The age of maximum 
mortality ajipears to be increasing. In the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury it was 25 to 35 years; in 1921 it was 45 to 55 in males, 35 to 
45 in females. 

Control and Eradication of Tuberculosis . — With the discovery of 
the causal factor of this disease and an ever-extending acquaint- 
ance with the conditions favouring its pathogenicity, it became 
possible to initiate, investigate and undertake scientific methods 
for its control and eradication. The problem, however, is of 
infinite complexity. Up to 1921, no certain method of im- 
munization against infection had actually been discovered, and 
no specific treatment comparable to that employed in dealing 
with syphilis had been devised. Till the uninfected popula- 
tion can be safely immunized against tuberculosis and the 
infected population cured by specific measures, the laborious 
and often complicated methods now employed, constantly im- 
proved and elaborated, will constitute both our means of 
prophylaxis and of attempted cure. Tuberculosis is protean 
in its manifestations and the methods directed against the dis- 
ease are of corresponding variety. Certain general principles in 
treatment may,, however, be laid down. These comprise the 
adoption of all those measures calculated to increase the patient’s 
power of resistance and preserve and restore the part or parts 
attacked. Life in the open air under suitable climatic and 
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good hygienic conditions, with ample and easily assimilated 
food, rest while the disease is acute, absence of worry or fatigue, 
graduated exercise later, and education in the mode of life to 
be followed are details of first importance. Drugs are chiefly 
of value in the treatment of symptoms and complications. 
The introduction of tuberculin by Koch raised vast hopes 
which have not been fulfilled. Numerous varieties of tuberculin 
have since been manufactured and employed which stiU fall 
short of the anticipations of their originators. Sir Almroth 
Wright placed tuberculin therapy on a more scientific basis: 
his opsonic theory giving promise of a means of scientific adr 
ministration and control. Tn 1887 Sir Robert Philip introduced 
the scheme known as the Edinburgh system for the cobrdination 
of efforts, applicable to all phases of the tuberculosis problem. 
It has the tuberculosis dispensary as the centre of its activities, 
with trained physicians and nurses for educating, treating and 
directing the patient, examination of contacts, distribution of 
patients requiring institutional care to the tuberculosis hospital 
or sanatorium where advanced cases can be segregated, arid early 
cases receive curative treatment. Later, facilities are given for 
continued aftercare or treatment and training in a farm colony. 
The scheme is a practical and comprehensive one and has been 
the pioneer of other analogous efforts elsewhere. The value of 
this coordination of methods cannot be sufficiently emphasized. 

Marcus Paterson by graduated exercise has shown how 
much may be safely and advantageously done by auto-inocula- 
tion of tlie patient by his own tuberculin. Varrier-Jones at 
Papworth has demonstrated the value of the tuberculous colony 
with facilities for treatment of pulmonary tubercle in all stages 
of the disease, and where prolonged segregation in village 
settlements is encouraged under reasonable conditions. The 
patient is trained and his labour subsidizfd. The value of 
rest in the treatment of all forms of acute tuberculous disease 
has inspired surgical interference for securing more complete 
rest to the diseased and damaged lung in the hope of procuring 
cure. Forlanini demonstrated the feasibility of introducing by 
injection gas into the chest to secure the collapse and rest of a 
tuberculous lung. This manoeuvre, introduced into Great Britain 
by LiJlingston and others, has proved of considerable value in 
carefully selected cases. This method of treatment is known as 
the induction of artificial pneumothorax and has proved of 
dramatic value in the treatment of. many patients who were in 
an apparently hopeless condition. 

In non-pulmonary conditions such as tuberculous disease of 
the bones, joints and glands, for long the condition was regarded 
as a local disease, comparable to a malignant tumour. This 
“ tuberculome ** conception, aided by the discovery of anaes- 
thetics and antiseptics led often to extensive operations being 
undertaken with a view to the extirpation of infected tissues. 
The results in the more severe conditions were frequently 
unsatisfactory, the mortality both direct and indirect high, 
deplorable orthopaedic results frequent, sinus formation and 
subsequent secondary infection common. The present trend 
of surgical opinion is avoidance where possible of severe radical 
measures and the adoption of conservative treatment. While 
the disease is acute the patient is kept at rest, the part affected 
immobilized, orthopaedic measures are employed to prevent 
or correct the severe deformities which are frequent in tuber- 
culous lesions of the bones and joints, tuberculous abscesses 
are evacuated, preferably by aspiration. Later, when ambulatory 
treatment is permissible the lesions are suitably immobilized 
in appropriate splints. Institutions for these cases should be 
specially designed and staffed and situated in suitable localities 
at the seaside or in the country. Auxiliary methods of treatment 
such as heliotherapy (sun treatment), X-ray treatment, etc., 
play an important part. As treatment is necessarily lengthy it 
should be associated with education for children, technical 
tra^j^ing for adolescents, and occupation for adults. In this way 
the ibonotony of long enforced recumbency is relieved and the 
pwraisd the patient preserved. The value and low mortality of 
such ^atment may be illustrated by Table i. showing the 
rcsultsiathicvcd at the Treloar Cripples' Hospital, at Alton. 


Table i. Analysis of resvlts qJ treatment of Mienis suffering from 
surgical tuberculosis at the Lord Mayor Treloar Cripples^ 
Hospital, Alton, Hants., from the opening of the 
Hospital in Sept. iqo8 to Jan . .?/ 1921. 


Lesion 

No. ad- 
mitted 

No. dis- 
charged 

si 

improved 

Unimproved 

Removed or 
Transferred 

Died 

Average 
length of 
stay m days 

Spine , 

920 

810 

674 

22 

24 

68 

27 

503*2 

Hip . . 

880 

768 

710 

18 

2 

25 

13 

4 * 3 *f 

Knee . . 

533 

304 

282 

7 

— 

II 

7 

334*7 

Other . 

354 

3*5 

26^5 

16 

5 


9 

259-8 


2487 

2 m. 

J32L 

63 

12L. 

123 

_5L 

38a-S 


During the decade 1910-ao greatly increased public interest 
was manifested in serious and organized endeavours to deal 
with the tuberculosis problem. In England and Wales prior 
to the passing of the National Insurance Act, 1911, it was 
competent to sanitary authorities, under the powers of section 
131 of the Public Health Act, 1875, to provide dispensaries and 
residential institutions for the treatment of persons suffering 
from tuberculosis, and some authorities had initiated a campaign 
of prevention and treatment. At the beginning of 1912, 1,500 
beds in institutions had thus been provided by British sanitary 
authorities for treatment of tuberculosis; 57 sanitary authorities 
also had contracted for use of beds in private sanatoria; 30 
tuberculosis dispensaries had been established by local author- 
ities; and 50 by voluntary effort. The need for a national 
campaign assisted by contributions from the British Exchequer 
became evident. This need was recognized by the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, which included provision for “ sanatorium 
benefit ” of insured persons. Under this Act and the Finance 
Act, 1911, a capital sum of £1,500,000 was made available in 
the United Kingdom for the treatment of tuberculosis. After 
the passing of the National Insurance Act a departmental 
committee on tuberculosis was appointed to report upon the 
consideration of the problem in its preventive, curative and 
other aspects. The recommendations of this committee had 
an important influence on subsequent policy. Compulsory 
notification of pulmonary tuberculosis was enforced in 1912, 
and of all forms the following year. In July 1912 domiciliary 
treatment of insured patients suffering from tuberculosis was 
approved by the Local Government Board. Schemes for the 
institutional treatment of tuberculosis became gradually formu- 
lated. The extent to which official schemes had been brought 
into operation in England and Wales may be gathered from the 
following figures. On April i 1921, the number of approved 
dispensaries was 41 1; officers and assistant officers for tubercu- 
losis, 341; residential institutions, 418; the number of beds 
available in these institutions was 17,352; the total gross main- 
tenance cost of tuberculosis schemes for X919-20 was £ii9S3,992. 
The amount of Government grant for 1919-20 was £619,941. 
All this was accomplished notwithstanding the severe setback 
to anti-tuberculosis endeavour which was an inseparable effect 
of the World War. 

On July I 1919 the powers of the Local Government Board in rela- 
tion to the tuberculosis schemes of local public-health authorities 
and of the Insurance Commissioners in relation to the administra- 
tion by the Insurance Committees of the sanatorium benefit of 
insured i)ersons under the National Insurance Act 1911 devolved 
upon the Minister of Health, and one central department was made 
responsible for the guidance and supervision of the work of the two 
classes of local bodies principally concerned (apart from Poor Law 
authorities) in the conduct of measures for the prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. The National Health Insurance Act, 1920, 
was further designed to simplify administration by providing for 
the discontinuance of sanatorium benefit within 12 months of the 
passing of the Act, and insurance patients needing institutional 
treatment for tuberculosis may obtain it at the hands of the local 
authorities under the schemes undertaken for the provision of such 
treatment for the population generally of their respective areas. 
This transfer of authority came into force on May I 1921. The 
Tuberculosis Act 1921 carrieil this legislation a step further by 
enabling local authorities to provide approved schemes for the 
treatment of all patients suffering from all forms of tuberculosis, 
and on their failing to do so emjiowcred the Ministi^ of Health to 
deal with the matter, debiting the cost to the authorities concerned. 
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Tablh 2. Mortality in England a fi dW^Ua^ from Tuhejnculosis jaU forms) pe r MiUion Pep, tQi2-4, 1^17, and rgiS, 




Males 



Females 








1918 

(Civilians 

only) 

1912 

to 

* 914 

1917 

1918 

1912 

to 

1914 

19,17 

(Civilians 

only) 

1918 

(Civilians 

only) 

All crude ages standardized 

J ‘. 56 ? 

1 ‘.546 

2,072 

2,334 


1.167 

1.168 

L 303 

1.314 

1.373 

l. 37 « 

1.361 

1.347 

1,024 

1,801 

1.694 

1.924 

0 

2,063 

1,915 

L 74 I 

1. 701 

1.631 

1.417 

1.883 

1.774 

1.580 

5 

566 

662 

632 

sp 

694 

682 

5<>9 

678 

657 

766 

10 

442 

y 3 , 

611 

685 

892 

920 

564 

733 

15 

927 

? 

1,214 

1.719 

1,789 

1,071 

1.398 

? 

? 

20 

1,478 

? 

? 

1,326 

1.643 

1,888 

? 

? 

25 

1.774 

? 

? 

1.369 

1,489 

1,723 

1,613 

1,561 

? 

? 

35 

2,233 

1,681 

? 

? 

1.405 

1.523 

1 ,804 

? 

? 

15-45 .... 

3.240 

3,681 

1.342 

1.570 

1.733 

1.505 

2,104 

2,328 

45 

2.437 

2,590 

2,592 

1,208 

1,249 

I.321 

1,798 

1 ,892 

1,924 

55 

65 

2,283 

1,421 

2,316 

L540 

2,192 

1484 

1,004 

767 

1,018 

798 

1,050 

1.057 1 
791 

HrEh 

1.649 

1.129 

1,604 

1,102 

P ' . ' • . * • 

6^9 

260 

649 

740 

496 

490 

464 

558 

554 

574 

85 and upwards . 

527 

295 

246 

218 

233 

251 

328 

255 


Provisional dcath*rate per million living from fi.) all causes 1920 12,360 

(ii.) all forms of tuberculosis 1920 1,128 


Provisional dcatli*rate per million living from (i.) all causes 1920 12,360 

(ii.) all forms of tuberculosis 1920 1,128 


In April 1919 an important inter-departmental committee was 
appointed jointly by the Local Government Boar<i and Ministry 
ol Pensions, “ to consider and report upon the immediate practical 
steps which should be taken for the provision of residential treat- 
ment for discharged soldiers and siiilors suffering from tuberculosis 
and for their reintroduction into employment, especially on the 
land.” The report of the committee kiid stress on the fact that 
“the problem of the tuberculous ex-soldier or sailor is only one 
aspect of the national problem of dealing with tuberculosis,” and 
considered that “ the best interests, both of the country and of the 
ex-service man, will be served first by making the best possible use 
of all existing rneans of treatment, and then by expanding, improv- 
ing, and increasing these means as rapidly as possilile.” It reported 
that existing accommodation was most seriously inadequate in 
quantity, and advocated in addition to the development of schemes 
for the institutional treatment of tuberculosis, provision of facilities 
for the training, both occupational and voaitional, of sanatorium 
patients in suitable industrial and other occupations, and also for 
their permanent settlement, after training, in village communities 
where they could earn a livelihrxKi under sheltered conditions. 
Owing to considerations of economy, the recommendations of this 
committee as to developments on the lines of training colonies, 
village and industrial settlements, were temporarily hamjiered, but 
doubtless are destined to fructify as economic conditions improve. 
Valuable information as to the development of Public Health 
schemes for the treatment of tuberculosis is in the annual reports 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health and other 
Government publications. 

While the above records official encouragement and exhortation 
in the measures calculated to assist in the eradication and treatment 
of tuberculosis, tribute should be paid to philanthrojiic and other 
agencies which have been at work, and which have afforded valuable 
information on the lines on which policy should be directed. By 
progressive legislation voluntary work has tendixl to become more 
ancf more subsidized by the state. An instance of such combined 
activity on a large scale is alTorded by the King Edward VII. Welsh 
National Memorial Association, which was founded in 1910 for the 
prevention and eradication of tuberculosis and other diseases in 
Wales. For the furtherance of this aim Wales (with Monmouth- 
shire) is divided into la dispensary areas with a tuberculosis physi- 
cian having a central fiispensary in each area. In each area there 
are a niimbcr of visiting stations at which patients are seen and 
examined at frequent intervals. There were 90 of such visiting 
stations in 1921, In addition, hospital beds and sanatoria are pro- 
vided for the treatment of all forms of tulicrculosis. From its incep- 
tion up to 1921 the association’s officers had examined 76,500 patients. 
Of these 7,800 were treated at sanatoria and 14,200 at its hospitals. 


Table 3. Notification of Tuberculosis in England and Wales (from 
the ig20 Report of the chief medical officer of the 
Ministry of Health, Cmd, 1397). 



Pulmonary 

Non-pulmonary 

Total — All forms 

Notifi- 

cations 

Cases 

Notifi- 

cations 

Cases 

Notifi- 

cations 

Cases 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

91,866 
86,08 1 

73.359 

75.796 

76,183 

79,025 

67,123 

63.732 

80,788 

76.109 
68,309 

68.109 
68,801 

71.631 

61,154 

57,844 

38.583 

25.237 

22,573 

24,521 

22,514 

20,215 

17.775 

16,694 

36.351 

23.388 

22,283 

22,799 

20,884 

18,942 

‘6,357 

15,488 

13^^,449 

111,318 

95.932 

100,317 

98,697 

99.240 

84,898 

80,426 

117,139 

99,497 

90.592 

90,908 

89.685 

90,573 

77.511 
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Table 4. Mortality from Tuberculosis (England and Wales). 



Deaths from Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis 

Deaths from other forms 
of Tuberculosis 

Males 

P'emalcs 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

21,985 

21,568 

21,034 

21,812 

23,630 

23.238 

23,670 

24.756 

19.581 

18,184 

17.247 

16,515 

16, dial 
16,825 
18,046 
18.307 
19.443 
21,321 
17,081 
15.285 

37I95I 

3M37 

41,676 

41.545 

43.113 

46,077 

36,662 

33.469 

' |.*42 
6.«8 
6,623 
6,264 

6.715 

6,488 

6,689 

6,271 

4 . 96 <:) 

4.734 

, 5.730 
5.798 

5.397 

5,904 

5,825 

6,132 

5.725 

4,681 

13,888 

1 1 ,968 
12,421 
11,661 
12,619 

12,313 

12,821 

1 1 .996 
9,650 
9.076 


Tables 2 (by courtesy of the Ministry of Health), 3 and 4 give 
details as to the incidence of tuberculosis in Great Britain. Com- 
menting on these tables. Sir George Newman remarks on the con- 
siderable decline in the number of new cases, of both pulmonary and 
non-pulmonary tuberculosis in 1919; in 1920 there were 3,310 fewer 
new cases of pulmonary tuberculosis than in 1919. Aeffarding 
Table 3 he states that the causes of increase of tuberculosis mor- 
tality during the war are generally ascribed to underfeeding or lack 
of particular varieties of food materials, greater industrial employ- 
ment of women (often in unfavourable conditions and under much 
stress and strain), exposure and fatigue, and the great outbreak of 
influenza. Similar increases were observed in other countries, both 
neutral and those directly engaged in the war. It is significant that 
the increaseduring the war was particularly great in lunatic asylums 
and among women aged 20-25 years — many of whom were employed 
in munition works. Sir George Newman further adds: “ I'lic past 
history of the decline of tuberculosis is full of instruction as to the 
future.” He suggests that we should (i) fortify the powers of 
resistance of the individual to disease; (ii) prevent the spread of 
infection; (iii) undertake all the general health reform which is 
necessary; (iv) educate and lastly — we must revi.se and apply in a 
proper and effectual w'ay the particular methods with which we have 
made a substantial beginning — notification, domiciliary and dispen- 
sary treatment, the Siinatorium, the training colony, the village set- 
tlement and the proper means of after-care. The local administra- 
tion of these matters should be unified under the local authority and 
its medical officer of health. 

Reference.s.^ — Sir R. D. Powell and P. H. Hartley, Diseases of 
the Lungs and Pleurae (6th ed., 1921); Sir W. Osier, Principles, 
Practice of Medicine (9th ed., 1920); Sir T. Clifford Allbutt, System 
of Medicine (1905-ir); G. E. Hushnell, Epidemiology of Tubercu- 
losis (1920); Louis Cobbett, Causes of Tuberculosis (Public Health 
Scries, 1913); a series of international studies by many authors, 
The Control and Eradication of Tuberculosis (1911); also various 
official publications from the Ministry of Health and elsewhere. 

(H. J.G.) 

United States 

An extraordinary decline in the mortality from tuberculosis 
in the United States decreased the rate for the whole country 
from 202 per 100,000 inhabitants in iqoo to 160 in igio, 21%, 
less, and td 114 in 1920, 29% less than in iqio and 43*5% less 
than in 1900. In New York City the decline was even more 
notable, the rate being 280 for 1900, 210 for iqio and 126 for 
1920; this was a fall of 25% between 1900 and 1910, 40% be- 
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tween 1910 and 1920 and 55% between 1 900 and 1920. In 1900 
the New York City rate was 39% in excess of the rate for the 
United States; in iqio it was 31% higher; but by 1920 conchtions 
had so improved that it was only ii % higher. The chance of dy- 
ing from tuberculosis in New York City in 1920 was about one- 
third that in 1900 and a little more than half that in 1910. Such 
a remarkable improvement in so crowded a city is unparalleled 
in the history of tuberculosis. 

During the decade 1910-20 the fall in the death-rate was by 
no means uniform. Between 1912 and 1915 the mortality from 
tuberculosis throughout the country was almost stationary (150 
in 1912 and 146 in 191$), while between 1916 and 1918, the pe- 
riod of the World War and the epidemic of influenza, the rate rose 
from 142 to ISO. Virtually the same conditions obtained in New 
York City (201 in 1912, 196 in 1915, 182 in 1916 and 188 in 
1917). The greatest decline was after 1918: from 184 in 1918 to 
126 in 1920 for New York City and, during the same period, 
from 150 to 1 14 for the United States. 

Tuberculosis* Death-Rate of New York City 
ANi> OF THE United SxATEsf 1900 to 1920 



Ntw York City 280 264 243 246 250 240 246 238 227 214 210 210 201 199 200 196 182 188 184 1S2 126 

Unittd Statei 202 197 18S 189 201 192 180 179 168 161 160 169 150 148 147 146 142 147 160 126 114 

N.Y.R«iflCiet««78 67 68 57 49 48 66 69 69 S3 60 61 51 61 63 60 40 41 34 26 12 

FtrC9nlExc9n 39 34 31 30 24 25 37 33 35 33 31 32 34 35 36 34 23 28 23 17 11 


♦All forms of tuberculosb. fXJ.S, Registration area which in ipao includerl 8a% o! 
the iX)pulallon or 87,486,713 inhabitants. <1. J. Drolet, Statistician 

New York Tuberculosis Ass^xuation. 

The registration of deaths became more exact and complete. 
A consideration of the conditions described on page 358 of Vol. 
XXVI L as being widespread late in the 19th century shows 
how much registration had been needed. Registration, the 
creation of state, not Fcdcnil, legislation was provided for only 
gradually by the necessary state laws. In 1910 the Registra- 
tion Area of the United States covered 58*3% of the popu- 
lation; by 1920 nearly three-fourths of the states, with about 
80% of the population of the country. The fact, therefore, that 
the tuberculosis death-rate shows a marked decline at the same 
time that the reporting of deaths has come under better control 
accentuates the great improvement. As has always been the 
case, pulmonary tuberculosis accounts for about seven-eighths of 
the deaths from tuberculosis of all forms. In 1920 the rate 
(pulmonary tuberculosis) for large cities ranged from 54 per 
100,000 for Portland, Oregon, to 281 for Denver, to which city 
many tuberculosis patients have resorted. Chicago's rate was 
83 and Philadelphia's 121; Boston's w^as 126, the same as that of 
New York City. 

The decline in mortality was due to many factors, which in 
1921 could not be formulated and estimated. The influenza epi- 
demic played its part, but in a manner not definitely understood. 
The great wave of this disease swept the country in the autumn 
of 1918. It is significant that for the first time on record there 
was in that year a marked autumnal increase of tuberculosis 
deaths above the normal. For example, in Oct. 1917, the deaths 
from tuberculosis in New York State were 1,080, a rate of 122* 2. 
This was an average incidence which had been maintained for 
years. In Oct. 1918, the month of the influenza epidemic, 1,520 
deaths from tuberculosis were reported — an increase of about 
50%. Oct. 1019 showed only 813 deaths, and Oct, 1920 726 
deaths. It is conceivable that influenza carried ofl thousands of 
consumptives who would have contributed to the tuberculosis 


mortality later; and, that these potential deaths for later years, 
thus compressed into 1918, reduced the rate during the succeed- 
ing years. Nevertheless, influenza can have been only one of 
several or many factors. Economic and social movements 
played their part. It seems certain that tuberculosis to no 
small extent has yielded to the remarkable organized efforts 
directed against it in the United States. 

The keynote of the American struggle against the disease has 
been organization. Founded in 1904, the National Tuberculosis 
Association developed into probably the most effective public 
health body in the United States. With its subsidiary state and 
local societies it reaches into every hamlet. Few men and women, 
interested actively in tuberculosis, are working otherwise than 
in connexion with the National Association. Perhaps its great- 
est achievement is that it calls the attention of a vast proportion 
of the population to tuberculosis and educates them in it through 
its unique way of raising funds to carry on its work. Every year, 
during the month of Dec. its subsidiary societies sell, at one cent 
each, stamps called Christmas seals, which may be used (not as 
postage) to fasten and embellish envelopes. Their sale in 1 9 2 1 had 
reached the enormous yearly total of more than 500,000,000 and 
yielded more than $4,000,000 for the work of the Association. 

TreatmenL — The elements of the routine treatment of tuber- 
culosis changed but little during 1910-20, but therapeutic re- 
sources expanded greatly. In 1920 there were more than 600 
sanatoria for the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis in the 
United States. These were maintained by states, cities, counties, 
private individuals and corporations, and by endowments. 
Under N.Y. State law every county must erect and maintain* an 
institution for the care of its tuberculous population. Some 
trade unions and fraternal organizations established sanatoria 
for their members. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of 
New York built for its employees one of the best sanatoria in 
the country. The trend away from sanatorium treatment which 
is to be observed on the continent of Europe has not been mani- 
fest in the United States. Artificial pneumothorax is the only 
surgical measure which has gained anything like a vogue: Amer- 
ican observers are unanimous as to its usefulness in selected cases. 
Heliotherapy and phototherapy for surgical tuberculosis were 
used, but only sporadically, and very few reports as to their 
results appeared in American medical literature. Chemotherapy 
was under extensive experimentation at the Phipps Institute in 
Philadelphia and at the University of Chicago: results have not 
warranted its application to human tuberculosis. Tuberculin 
treatment is practised with more discrimination than formerly. 

The decade was notable for the use and development of the 
X-ray in the diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis. As an aid to 
diagnosis it became indispensable in routine tuberculosis prac- 
tice. It is the better American opinion that the roentgenologist 
must work hand in hand with the practitioner and that good 
diagnostic judgment is attained only by the proper analysis and 
evaluation of information yielded by physical examination, lab- 
oratory procedures and X-ray observation together: no single 
one of these will alone sulflce in routine diagnosis. Diagnosis of 
tuberculosis by tuberculin was practically abandoned, few cases 
having proved amenable to this method. 

The practitioner of 1920 regarded tuberculosis from a point 
of view quite different from that of 1910. The relatively recent 
disclosure that tuberculosis exists as a latent infection in almost 
all i)eople.an(l that infection confers a measure of specific immu- 
nity to reinfection gave rise to the almost necessary presumption 
that adult pulmonary tuberculosis develops from infection ac- 
quired in childhood and that the adult is insusceptible to expo- 
sure to infection from without. By 1915 this opinion had become 
almost a dogma. But during 1918-20 opinion became less posi- 
tive; an increasing number of studies by American authorities 
showed that conditions are only relative. Although early infec- 
tion and immunity therefrom are conceded, it is maintained that 
infection is capable of complete healing and that immunity may 
greatly diminish or even disappear; and that, therefore, there is 
every likelihood that reinfections — ^and active disease from them 
— ^arc possible at any period of life. 
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The study of tuberculosis and medical education in connexion 
with it received a CTeat impetus from several directions. The Phipps 
Institute at Philadelphia was established at the opening of the dec- 
ade; a tuberculosis research laboratory at Johns Hopkins University 
in 1916; and one in connexion with the National] ewish Hospital for 
Consumptives at Denver in 19 iB. Edward L. Trudeau , the recog- 
nized pioneer and leader of tuberculosis activities in the Unit^ 
States, died in 1915* During the last y^r of his life there was 
planned the Trudeau School of Tuberculosis, the first of its kind, to 
give systematic instruction to physicians. This held its first session 
at Saranac Lake, N.Y., in 1916, and was so successful that several 
others were established in other parts of the country. As a me- 
morial to Trudeau, funds were raised to establish the Edward L. Tru- 
deau Foundation, which aims to carry on research work and the 
Trudeau School and assist in the administration of the Trudeau 
^natorium. In 1916 The American Review of Tuberculosis, a monthly 
scientific periodical, was founded by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. It was in 1921 the only tuberculosis journal in the 
United States and had done mucli to stimulate the study and 
investigation of the subject. 

Perhaps the most significant and unique achievement of the 
period was the Framingham (Mass.) Health and Tuberculosis Dem- 
onstration. Supported by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and the National Tuberculosis Association, this agency under- 
took a tuberculosis survey of a c/>ramunity of 15,000 people, to 
extend through six years. The work began in 1916. By 1920 the 
greater part of the imputation had been 8tudie<l in its medical, eco- 
nomic and sociolo^cal relations. The survey established many 
facts, which seemed likely to serve as important data upon which 
future campaigns against tuberculosis might be based. Between 
1916 and 1920 the tuberculosis death-rate of the community fell 
from 121*5 to 64*5 per 100,000. At the same time it was shown 
that the ratio of active cases to deaths was 9 or 10 to i, instead of 
3 to I, the ratio wl^^^ records of the community had previously 
shown. The survey etippU 4 d standards of diagnosis and treatment, 
of case detection;^^ Kcnool, factory and home control, of necessary 
expenditures against tuberculosis, etc.» which promised to be of 
service not oidy to the whole nation but to the world at large. 

(A. K. K.) 

TUNISIA {see 27.393) . — ^The pop., according to the 1911 census, 
ednsisted of 1,739,744 natives; 11,300 Maltese and 50,477 Jews. 
Tperc are but few Arabs, the majority of the population being 
Arabic-speaking Mussulman Berbers. The chief feature of the 
European population is the presence of large numbers of Italians, 
who compete with the French in influence, and who have certain 
privileges with regard to language and education. According 
to the 1921 census the European pop. amounted to 156,125, of 
whom 54,477 wore French, 84,819 Italian, and 13,509 Maltese. 
These flgutes show an increase of 8,000 in the French inhabitants 
since the census of 1911, and augur well for the further develop- 
ment of French immigration to the protectorate. 

Since 1905 Tunis has had a Consulting Conference formed by 
45 French members chosen by universal suffrage, and 16 natives, 
one of whom is Jewish, nominated from among the notables by 
the Government. This body expresses its views on all financial 
matters of interest to Tunis, whenever any fresh reforms place 
further burdens on the country. 

The country is essentially agricultural, and cereals are raised on a 
large scale. In iQip, 514,861 hectares were under wheat, and pro- 
duced 1,450,000 quintals. Vines are grown intensively over 23,246 
hectares, and in 1919, 444,157 hectolitres of wine were produced. 
Olive trees cover a 8<;ction of the country, and produced 191,836 
quintals in 1919. The export of olives has a promising future. Fish- 
ing and the sponge industry occupy quite a number of the population. 
Iron and zinc are another resource, 360,453 tons of iron were extracted 
in 1919, their value l>eing 14,500,000 francs. The chief mineral 
wealth of the protectorate lies in the immense phosphate deposits, 
which are worked on a big scale. In 1919, 815,385 tons were ex- 
tracted, of a value of 36,692,325 francs ; this is a considerable drop, for 
in 1915 the tonnage figure was 1,075,214 tons. There are valuable 
quarries and mineral springs. General trade in 1919 amounted to 
487,789,000 francs, of which 285,761,000 francs reprcsente<l imports. 
I'hc share of France in the imports was 92,309,893 and of Great 
Britain 67,106,084 francs. Of the exports France absorbed 120,932,- 
000, and (ireat Britain 15,670,000. In 1918 the total general trade 
amounted to 436,990,000 francs, 207,442,000 francs of which were 
imports. In the last normal year before the World War, the figure 
was 322,918,000, of which 144,256,000 francs were imports. 

TUPPER, SIR CHARLES* Bart. (182X-1915), Canadian states- 
man (see 27.410), died Oct. 3P iQiS* 

TURBINES* STEAM (see 25.823 and 842). — ^The progress of 
the steam turbine during 1910-21 was very marked both as 
regards size and efficiency. The pure Curtis type, in which 


velocity compounding exists at every pressure stage, has been 
abandoned, except possibly for very small powers, and the 
design of impulse turbines now follows generally along the lines 
first laid down by Rateau, and developed principally by Rateau 
and Zoelly. A single Curtis wheel is frequently used to absorb 
the velocity due to the expansion of the steam in the first stage, 
as this practice permits of a greater heat drop in that stage, 
so that the pressure and superheat arc considerably reduced 
before the steam is admitted to the body of the turbine. Velocity 
compounding Is recognized as less efficient than the abstraction 
of the energy of the steam by single impulse blading, but the 
practical advantage of obtaining a large heat drop in the first 
stage is often considered to outweigh a slight loss of efficiency. 
The typical impulse turbine of to-day consists of a horizontal 
shaft carrying a number of disc wheels, each furnished with a 
single row of blades around its circumference, and running in its 
own separate compartment. The diaphragms which separate 
the compartments contain nozzles which are so proportioned 
that the steam expanding in them from the pressure which exists 
in one compartment to that in the next acquires just the velocity 
which can be efl 5 ciently absorbed by the wheel in the second 
compartment. The description later of a modern impulse turbine 
will make clear its construction and prindples of action. 

The reaction machine still maintains its position as regards 
efficiency and, like the impulse machine, is employed for very 
large powers. In modern machines, although the thermodynamic 
principles are identical with those of the earlier machines, there 
has been a considerable change in details of construction. The 
modern reaction turbine is frequently fitted with a velocity 
compounded impulse wheel, upon which the steam acts before 
passing to the reaction blading, the reason for this being the 
advantage of reducing the temperature and pressure of the steam 
before it is admitted to the body casing. It is not unusual to 
design the impulse wheel so that it absorbs about one quarter of 
the available energy of the steam, with the result that the drum 
may be materially shortened, the number of rows of reaction 
blading greatly reduced, and the cost of the turbine lessened. 
Other features Which are typical of modem reaction xiiachines 
are the great care taken to eliminate causes of distortion in the 
casing, by avoiding ports and irregularities of the metal. The 
casing is always made as symmetrical as possible. 

The Reaction Steam Turbine . — Enormous progress has been 
made with the reaction turbine invented by Sir Charles Parsons, 
both as regards size and efficiency, and corresponding mechanical 
developments have taken place in the design. Land turbines of 
more than about 10,000 K.W. capacity are usually constructed in 
two or more parts, each part being a complete turbine, but 
utilizing only a portion of the total pressure drop of the steam. 
Sometimes the parts are placed side by side, each driving an 
independent electric generator, but otherwise they are arranged 
in tandem on a continuation of the same shaft. 

This latter arrangement is illustrated in fig. i, which shows a 
section through a large modern two-cylinder machine constructed 
by Messrs. C. A. Parsons & Co. Ltd. The steam passes from left 
to right through the blading of the high-pressure cylinder, and is 
then conducted by means of the circular external pipe to the centre 
of the low-pressure cylinder. Here it divides, flowing axially in 
each direction through the blading to the exhaust branches whence 
it passes to the condenser Vicneath. I'he low-pressure cylinder 
is built on the “ double flow " principle in order to avoid the exces- 
sive length of blades and size of exhaust branch which would other- 
wise be required. In turbines of the reaction type there is a differ- 
ence of pressure between the two sides of every row of blades, and 
there is thus a corresjxmding tendency for the steam to leak past 
the row without pasvSing through the blading. This leakage was a 
souiw of considerable inefficiency, and to minimize it, the custom 
was to employ the smallest practicable radial clearance between the 
tips of the blading and the opposing surface of the drum or casing. 
These fine clearances were a source of weakness, as in the event of a 
slight distortion of the parts by straining or uneven heating, or in 
case of vibration occurring, there was always a chance of contact 
occurring, and the danger of this restiUing in a stripping of the 
blades. In order to avoid the fine radial clearances with their 
attendant danger, Messrs. Parsons introduced the system of end- 
tightened blafling, which now represents their standard practice 
for the high-pressure end of the turbine where the density of the 
steam makes fine clearances essential. This is illustrated tn fig. 2* 




The modern type of blading is illustrated in fig. 3. The blades, 
made of drawn brass strip, are assembled in units, complete with 
spacing pieces and shrouding. The blades and spacing pieces are 
l)ra«ed solidly together at the roots, and circumferential serrations 
are then cut in the solid part as shown. 

The following table gives the results actually obtained with 
certain large turbo alternators of the Parsons Comi^any : — 



The Impulse Steam Turbine . — ^The Rateau steam turbine is a 
typical modern multistage impulse turbine. Fig. 4 shows a longi- 
tudinal section through a machine of this type constructed in 1919 
by the Metropolitan Vickers Electrical Co. for the Dalmarnock 
power station, the machine in question having a maximum continu- 
ous rating of 18,750 K.W. at a speed of 1,500 revs, per minute. 
The shaft carries altogether 15 wheels keyed upon it, each wheel 
running in a seijarate compartment. The diaphragms dividing the 
compartments from each other are fitted with nozzles, in which the 
steam undergoes successive partial expansions in its progress through 
the turbine, and from which it emerges with a velocity due to the 
drop in pressure which it has undergone. This velocity is abstracted 
by the action of the blading which the steam enters after issuing 
from each set of nozzles, the steam being brought more or less to 
rest and the energy due to its partial expansion appearing as use- 
ful mechanical wofk pn the shaft. 

In all lar^ machines of this type, especially when they are work- 
ing with a nigh vacuum, the volume of the steam at the low-pres- 
sure end becomes so great that the length of the turbine blades at 
this part tends to become excessive. , In the machine in question a 
part of the steam, after having passed through 10 wheels, being 
then at a pressure of about 4 lb. abs. is passed out of the casing and 
used to heat the boiler feed water, the feed heater for this purpose 
being shown in section in the ilhistration. This practice diminimesi 
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to a cetlain extent, the volume of the $team which pawiies through 
the remaining wheels, but in the machine illustrate, the makers 
have employ^ a special device to permit a reduction of the length 
of the last row of blades. The steam which enters the last wheel 
but one, is divided into two I)art8, that which acts on the outer 
annulus of the blade ring passing away directly to the condenser, 
and only that which acts on the inner annulus being afterwards 
conducted to the final wheel. The blading on the last wheel there- 
fore only deals with about half the weight of steam which passes 
through the preceding wheel, and it can handle this amount at a 
very reduced pressure. 



A rigid coupling is fitted to connect the turbine shaft with the 
shaft of the alternator, and the turbine shaft is located axially by 
means of an adiustable thrust block of the Michell type which 
takes care of any unbalanced end pressure along the shaft. 

The mean diameter of the blading of this machine is 84 in. and 
the length of the last row of blades is 24 inches. The mean circum- 
ferential velocity of the blading is 550 ft. per second, the tip velocity 
of the longest blades being 708 ft. per second. The turbine is designed 
to work with a stop-valyc pressure of 250 lb. per $q. in., a tempera- 
ture of 650® F. and a vacuum of in. of mercury, thus having an 
available heat drop of 455*2 B,Th.y, per lb. of steam. Under 
these conditions the guaranteed steam consumpion is 10*2 lb. 
per K.W.H., this figure being the same for both 15,000-K.W. and 
18,750-K.W. load. 



^ The Ljungstrom Skam In the early days of the reac- 

tion turbine, a number of machines were built by the Hon, C. A. 
Parsons in which the steam passed radially outwards between two 
discs carrying rings of blades projecting axially from their opposed 
faces, one disc being stationaiy and the other drying the shaft of 
an electric generator. Mechanical difficulties were expenenced, 
principally due to the distortion of the discs by uneven heating, 
and the design was soon completely abandonee! in favour of the 
ami flow. type. In the year 191P Messrs, Birger and Frederic 


Ljungstrom of Stockholm built an entirely new type of radial flow 
reaction machine which was conspicuous not only for its mechanical 
merits but for its great efficiency. The Ljungstrom turbine is now 
being developed in sizes up to 30,000 K.W. capacity, and is manu- 
factured in Gimt Britain by the Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 
and in the United States by the General Electric Company. The 
steam is admitted between two discs and in its passage from their 
center to their circumference it passt:s through concentric blading 
rings mounted alternately on the faces of the discs. The discs 
revolve at egual speeds in op(K>site directions, so that the relative 
blade speed is twice as great as in an ordinary machine of the same 



revolutions and diameter, with the consequence that for equal 
efficiency the number of blade rings is only one quarter as great. 
Each disc is fastened to the end of a separate alternator shaft, and 
as the turbine comes up to speed, the alternators come automatically 
into synchronism and operate in parallel so that they act virtually 
as a single machine. 



FIG. 8 

The mechanical construction of the Ljungstrom turbine is unique. 
Fig. 5 shows a section through a machine to develop 5,000 K.W. 
at 3,000 revs, per minute, the illustration includ|ng the two ends 
of the alternator shafts, upon which the turbine discs are mounted. 
The construction will be better understood by reference to figs. 6- 
10 which show the most important details to a larger scale. The 
steam enters the turbine through the branched pine shown in fig. 5 
and thence passes to the centre of each disc through the holes 
marked 2 in figs. 6 and 7, which illustrate the disc alone. It will be 
seen that the face of the disc contains a number of circumferential 
grooves. Each groove carries a blade ring, shovyn to a larger scale 
ni fig. 8, in which i represents the disc; 2 a seating ring; 3 a caulk- 
ing strip; 4 an expansion ring; 5 and 6 rolling edges; 7 steam pack- 
ing strips; 8 caullang strips; 9 strengthening ring; 10 dovetail profile 
ring; ii the blade itself. These blade rings are interleaved as they 
project alternately from the discs, and steam leakage is checked by 
the thin fins y. The blades are made from drawn steel strip and 
are welded solidly into the strengthening rings 10. 

The conical steel expansion ring, 4, is a particularly important 
feature of the blading system, and similar rings will be seen at i in 
fig. 7, where they serve to connect the three parts of which the disc 
is composed. The ring of holes shown at 3 in fig. 7 is to adniit the 
extra steam necessary for overload conditions, the inner rings of 
blading being then short circuited. The pressure of steam in the 
blading naturally t(?nds to thrust the discs apart. It is therefore 
balanc^ by an arrangement of “ dummies,** or labyrinth discs, as 
shown in fig. 5. A detail of the labyrinth, to a larger scale, is given 
in fig. 9. To prevent the high-pressure steam leaking along the 
shafts, these are fitted wdth labyrinth packings, a portion of one of 
these packings being illustrated in fig. 10. The whole packing con- 
sists of a number of rings keyed alternately to the shaft and to the 
housing and having deep grooves turned circumferentially in the 
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sides. The interleave in the manner shown, the edges of the 
grooves being bent down so as practically to make contact with the 
walls of the grooves in the adjacent rings. An extremely effective 
and compact labyrinth is thus formed. 

The efficiency of the Ljun^strom turbine is remarkably high for 
machines of moderate capacity. Independent tests of a 1,500-K.W. 
machine, after 15 months* service, have shown a steam consump- 
tion of 11*95 lb. per K.W.H., with steam at 208 lb. per sq, in. abs. 
and 569® F. temperature, and a vacuum of 1*29 in. Hg. The no-load 
consumption of the same machine was only 1340 lb. per hour, or 
7*5% 01 the full-load consumption. 

The appearance of a complete Bruah-Ljungstrom turbo-alternator 
is shown in fig. n. 
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^ Steam Conditions in Turbines , — ^The steam consumption of a tur- 
bine depends not only upon the excellence of its mechanical design 
but upon the amount of heat in every pound of steam delivered to 
the turbine which is available for conversion into work. The avail- 
able heat may be increased by increasing the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the entering steam and by lowering the pressure at which it 
is exhausted. Proffress in these directions is limited by construc- 
tional difficulties, out nevertheless striking advances have been 
made. The best practice of the time may be exemplified by the 
10,000-K.W. machine installed in 1910 at the Carvillc station of the 
Newcastle Electric Supply Co., which operated with steam at 
190 lb. per sq. in. gauge pressure and a superheat of 150® F, at the 
stop valve, and a vacuum of one in. of mercury. Under these con- 
ditions there was an available heat drop of 407*2 B.Th.U. per lb. of 
steam. In 1916 a machine of ii,ooo-K.W. was installed in the same 
station with a stop-valve pressure of 250 lb. gauge, a superheat of 
244®F. and a vacuum of one in. of mercury. This change in steam 
conditions increased the heat drop to 450*2 B.Th.U. per lb. of 
steam. In 1921, a machine having an economical rating of 25,000 
K.W., installed at Manchester, utilized a stop- valve pressure of 350 
lb. gauge, a superheat of 264® F. and a vacuum of 0*9 in. of mer- 
cury, thus working with an available heat drop of 484*7 B.Th.U. 
per lb. of steam. It may be taken that iiioilern practice sanctions 
steam pressures up to 350 lb. per sq. in., temperatures up to 700® F. 


and vacua as high as 29*1 in., with the barometer at 30 inches. No 
commercial reciprocating engine could work under such steam con- 
ditions with anything like the eSciency a turbine would show in 
similar circumstances. 

Speeds of Turbines , — ^The principal use of steam turbines on land 
being to drive electric generators, the speed at which these can be 
run controls to a large extent the speeds for which turbines can be 
designed.^ Continuous current turlx) generators are comparatively 
small in size and few in numbers, and as these are almost exclusively 
driven through reduction gearing on account of the difficulties of 
commutation at high speeds, their characteristics do not materially 
affect the design of the turbines. All large land type turbines arc 
directly coupled to alternators and as the frequency of alternation is 
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standardized in Great Britain at 50 and 25 cycles per second, and in 
the United States and Canada at 60 cycles per second, the speeds 
of turbines have to be correspondingly standardized. If F denotes 
the frequency, and N the number of pairs of poles of the alternator, 

then — — denotes the only possible speed, in revolutions per 

minute, at which the turbine can be run. In Great Britain the 
standard turbine speeds are therefore 3,000, 1,500, 1,000 and 750 
revs, per minute, while for 60 cycles they are 3,600, 1,800, 1,200 and 
900 revs, per minute. It is naturally desirable to build any turbine 
for the highest speed at which the desired output can be economically 
obtained. Considerations of stress limit the dimensions for a given 
speed, and the dimensions limit the volume of steam which can be 
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efficiently utilized » so that in practice a fairly definite limit of power 
corresponding to each speed is obtained. 

Turoo alternators have been satisfactorily built* having a maxi- 
mum continuous rating of over 6,000 K.W. at 3,600 revs., the limit 
of economical rating for this speed being at the present time about 
5,000 K.W. At 3,000 revs, per minute the maximum continuous 
ratingisabout i^,75oK.W., the economical output being ia,^*>ooK.W., 
the machine built in 1921 for the Liverpool corporation being of this 
size. There are several turbines with a maximum continuous rating 
of 30,000 K.W. running at 1,800 revs, per minute, and at 1,500 revs, 
per minute, a continuous rating of 35,000 K.W. appears to be about 
the present limit, both for impulse and reaction machines. Machines 
of this size and speed were installed in Chicago in 1918, and in 
Paris in 1921. In machines of 30,000 K.W., and over it is not uncom- 
monly the practice to use two or more generators, the whole unit 
really consisting of mechanically independent high- and low-pressure 
turbines. Certain units built by the Westinghouse Co. in the 
United States have a maximum rated output of even 60,000 K.W., 
but these in fact consist of three independent turbo generators, 
through which the steam passes in series. This multiplication of 
cylinders and shafts is of course the usual custom in connexion with 
marine turbines. 

The practice of dividing a turbine into two parts, namely a high- 
and a low-pressure cylinder arranged in tandem, was first intro- 
duced many years ago and the design has been standardized for 
the larger machines of the reaction type. It has the advantage 
that the separate casings are shorter and less liable to distortion 
than an equivalent single casing, while by making the low-pressure 
drum of larger diameter and of the double flow type, the requisite 
area for the enormous volume of the low-pressure steam is conveni- 
ently provided for. The importance of this will be realized from the 
fact that in a modern turbine the ratio of expansion of the steam 
may be over 800*1. Fig. i shows a section through a two-cylinder 
tandem turbine as constructed by the Parsons Co., and fig. 12 illus- 
trates the appearance of a two-cylinder side by side arrangement 
as used with gearing for marine purposes. 

Governing of Steam Turbines . — ^The speed regulation of turbines is 
effected bv a centrifugal governor driven by worm gearing from the 
main shaft, which acts in the case of all reaction machines by con- 
trolling the pressure at which steam is admitted to the casing. 
In machines constructed either wholly or partially on the impulse 
principle, the governor may open up successively extra nozzles or 
groups of nozzles as the loaci increases. Loads' in excess of the 
maximum economical load are sometimes provided for by admitting 
steam to the turbine at some intermediate point, thus raising the 
pressure there above the normal full load pressure and enabling the 
turbine to do more work, although at a somewhat reduced efficiency. 
The by-pass valves for this purpose may be hand operated, but as a 
rule they are under the control of the governor and arc thus auto- 
matically oi)ened when the extra steam is required to maintain the 
speed. In view of the close governing required on turbo generators 
and of the size and weight of the valves which have to be operated, 
it is the universal practice to employ a relay arrangement on all 
but the smallest machines, the governor merely controlling the 
position of a small balanced piston valve which admits oil under 
pressure to one side or the other of a piston which docs the actual 
work of operating the valves. The pressure oil is supplied from the 
lubrication system of the turbine. 

Bearings and Lubrication. — ^'I'he old sleeve liearing, originally 
devised by Sir Charles Parsons and employed on his earlier machines, 
has been entirely superseded and turbine bearings are now con- 
structed on ordinary lines, differing only from slow-spccd bearings 
in their proportions and in the provision necessary for their proper 
lubrication. The bearings are made in two halves, split horizontally, 
the interior working surfaces being of white metal cast and anchored 
into the “ steps " which are of cast iron or bronze. These are usually 
fitted with shimplates to provide a fine vertical and lateral adjust- 
ment, and are frequently supported in spherical seatings to permit 
of a certain amount of self-alignment. Safety strips, often of bronze, 
which normally lie slightly below the surface of the white bearing 
metal, are usually provided. These are intended to carry the weight 
of the shaft safely in the event of the white metal being melted out, 
and thus prevent injury to the blading until the machine can be 
stopped. In all turbine bearings the important thing is to insure a 
copious supply of lubricating oil, not so much for lubrication as to 
carry off the heat; pritirated by friction and to maintain the bear- 
ings at a reasonable working temperature. Water-cooled bearings 
have been used by some maloDrs, but the most approved practice is 
to rely on the flow of oil through the bearing to keep its tempera- 
ture down. Oil is usually delivered to the bearings at a pressure of 
about 15 lb. per sep in., a gauge being provided on each bearing to 
indicate whether the pressure is being maintained. On moclern 
turbines an automatic device operated by the oil pre.ssure is fitted, 
which shuts the machine down in case of any failure of the oil supply. 

Bearings up to 8-in. diameter are usually bored larger than the 
shaft to the extent of about 0*004 in. for every in. of shaft diame- 
ter. In larger bearings the clearance is proportionately less. This 
somewhat large clearance enables the heat to be carried away by 
the continuous wash of fresh cool oil. The shaft, when running, is 
kept out of metallic contact with the bearing by a thin film of oil 


continually dragged underneath it by its rotation. It is this film 
which supports the shaft, and the pressure of the latter on the l>ear- 
ing must therefore not lie greater than the film can stand. Theory 
and experiment both indicate that the greater the surface velocity 
of the shaft, the more effectively is the film established, and the 
greater therefore the permissible load on the bearing. But the fact 
that bearings have to start from rest, when the film is imperfect, 
imposes a practical limit to the load which can be imposed. 

A formula connecting permissible pressure with velocity, given 
by Mr. F. H. Clouph, is P«=i7 V in which P denotes the pressure 
in pounds per sq. in. of proiected area, and velocity of surface 
of shaft in ft. per second. Tnis is said to lx? applicable to bearings of 
normal design in which the length is from twice to three times the 
diameter. Many desifjners, however, use the rule that PXV must 
not exceed 5,600, a simple rule which gives good results in prac- 
tice, and probably has a considerable margin of safety when the 
speeds are high and when there is no vibration. One large manu- 
facturing firm is said to take the permissible pressure per sq. in. 
of projected area as ranging from 167 to 235 when the velocity 
ranges from 20 to ^3*5 ft. per second. Modern practice is to give P 
a value not exceeding 150 lb. in bearings where the velocity is not 
greater than 30 to 35 ft. per second, and the temperature compara- 
tively low, say, 100® to no® F. Such conditions would apply to low 
speed marine turbine bearings. The bearings of land turbines 
usually work at temperatures from 120® F. to 160® F., but the latter 
temperature should not be exceeded, as not/only is the oil injured, 
but Its viscosity is so low that the supporting film is thinned and the 
margin of safety becomes low. 

For the heat generated in a turbine bearing Stoney gives the 


formula B.Th.U. per hour 


IQO / . d, V 

^*"32 


in which I and d arc 


respectively the length and diameter of the bearing expressed in in., 
V is the vel(x;ity of the surface of the shaft in ft. per second, and / 
is the temperature on the Fahrenheit scale. The same authority 
quotes the following formula as often used in slow-spced marine 
practice: B.Th.U. per hour ■» Treating the heat which 

e^aiies by radiation and conduction as negligible, these formulae 
give the heat which has to carried away by the oil and extracted 
by the oil cooler. This heat of course is the equivaltuit of the work 
lost by friction in the bearing. The increase of temperature of the 
oil passing through the bearing should not exceed 10® to 20® F., and 
if the specific heat of oil ^ taken at 0*31 the minimum quantity of 
oil reejuired for each bearing may be readily calculated. In practice 
it is advisable to increase this calculated fig. by from 30 to 50%, 
to allow a margin for steam heat travelling along the shaft and other 
contingencies. 

Mechanical Gearing of Turbines . — The De Laval steam turbine, 
consisting of a single impulse wheel running at a speed of 30,cx)0 to 
10,000 revolutions per minute according to the size, has always 
contained reduction gearing as an integral part of the machine 
because such speeds arc far too high for driving ordinary machinery. 
Turbines of this type have, howe^ver, only been built for jMJwers up 
to a few hundred horse-power, and although the use of reduction 
gear may be dated from the introduction of the Laval turbine in 
1886, it never became a recognized practice for large powers until it 
was developed by Sir Charles A. Parsons as the solution of the prob- 
lem of marine propulsion. De Laval had shown that it was possible 
to transmit jKJWcr satisfactorily through mechanical gearing running 
with a circumferential velocity of over 100 ft. per second. The gears 
he used were of the double helical type with a spiral angle of 45 
degrees. The reduction ratio was usually about 10:1, and the pitch 
of the teeth varied from 0*15 in. to 0*26 in., according to the power 
of the turbine. The De Laval gear embodied all the features which 
have been found necessary to tlie successful performance of modern 
gears transmitting several thousand horse-power through a single 
pinion. 'I'he double ht^lical form of tooth of comparatively fine pitch 
nas been retained, as this design eliminated end thrust ami insured 
.silent running by reason of the number of teeth simultaneously in 
contact. Ample lubrication of the teeth by means of oil jets was also 
employed by De Laval, who succeeded in producing durable and 
satisfactory gears which had an eftkiency of about 97 per cent. 
These gears are used up to about 600 H.P. which is the commercial 
limit of the type of turbine for which they are designed. 

Steam turbines of any type, designed with due regard to efficiency 
and cost of manufacture, require to run at a far higher speed of 
revolution than is practicable for screw propellers, especially when 
the latter arc employed to drive ships of moderate speed. The 
coupling of a turbine, therefore, directly to a propeller shaft involves 
a compromise in design, in which the speed is greater than desirable 
for the propeller yet so low as to require the turbine to be of greater 
size ana weight and of lower efficiency than it would otherwise be. 
In the case of high-speed vessels direct coupling afforded a commer- 
cially acceptable solution of the problem of turbine propulsion, 
and for vessels of eighteen knots speed and over, such as warships, 
passenger liners and cross-channel boats, the direct coimled turbine 
soon l^ame the recognized driving power. But orcunary cargo 
vessels and tramp steamers, with an average speed of 10 or 12 knots, 
were outside the practical field of the steam turbine until speed 
reduction gearing was available to couple a high-speed turbine with 
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a slow moving propeller. It was really the problem of the slow 
speed ship whicn brought about the development of marine tur- 
bine gearing, and now that the mechanical difiiculties have been 
overcome, the direct coupled marine turbine is likely to be largely 
di^laced by the geared turbine in all classes of vessels. 

The first example of marine turbine reduction gearing appears 
to have been in 1897, in connexion with a twin screw launch, in 
which the Panaons Marine Steam Turbine Co. fitted a io*H.P. tur- 
bine driving the two shafts by means of helical gearing having a 
speed ratio of 14 :1. The result appears to have been entirely satis- 
factory. Other experiments followed, and in 1909, the “ Vespa- 
sian,’* a cargo vessel of 4,350 tons disnlaccmcnt, was fitted with 
geared turbines driving a single propcUcr. This vessel had pre- 
viously been eciuipiHid with triple expansion reciprocating engines 
of the usual type, and before these were remov^ they were put 
into perfettt order, and very careful tests were made to determine the 
efficiency and t>erformance of the vessel. The geared turbines drove 
the same shaft and propeller as the engines haq done and were sup- 
plied with steam from the same boilers. The ^Kiwer developed was 
about 1,000 H.P. and the shaft ran at 70 revs, per minute, the gear 
reduction ratio being 19-9:1. The installation of the turbines 
resultetl in an increase of about one knot in speed for the same coal 
consumption, and the results of the trials were highly satisfactory 
in every respect, and convincing as to the advantages of geared 
turbines over reciprocating engines. After the “ Vespasian had 
run i 8 ,ckx) m, In reguly service, the pinion was examined and found 
to l)(! in perfect coniiftion, the wear not exceeding o*p02 inches. 
(Sec Trans. LN.A. 1910 and 1911 •) 

'I hc success of the “ Vespasian ” led to rapid developments. In 
1910 the British Admiralty adopted gearing, the torpedo boats 

Badger ” and Beaver ” being the first warships to be equipped 
with geared turbines. In these veHsei.s each L.P. turbine drove its 
shaft directly, but the H.P. and cruising turbines were geared to a 
forward extension gf the turbine spindles. At full load about 3,000 
H.P. were transmitted through each set of gearing. Six years later 
complete gear drives had become the standard practice for British 
war vi^ssels of all types and by 1020 some 652 gears, transmitting 
an aggregate of 7,280,000 shaft H.l\, were fitted, or on order for 
the royal navy ('I'ostcvin, Trans. LN.A. 1920). 

The appended particulars of H.M. battle cruiser “ Hood,” of 
I44,o(X) shaft H.P., which was completed in 1920, will Indicate the 
development of gearing for turbines and will at the same lime indi- 
cate the proportions which have been adopted. 


Gearing of ILM.S, 
Horse^power of H.P. turbine 
Horae-i)Ower of L.P, turbine .... 
Keva. per minute H .1*. turbine 
Revs, per minute L.P. turbine 
Revs, per minute propellers .... 
Diameter of pitch circle, in H.P. pinion 
Diameter of pitch circle, in L.P. pinion 
Diameter of pitch circle, in gear wheel 
Number of teeth H.P. pinion 
Number of teeth L.P. pinion. 

Number of teeth gear wheel .... 

Circular pitch, in 

Normal pitch, in 

Helical angle of teeth . . . 

KlTective width of pinion face, in.. 

Number of teeth engaging .... 
Total length of tooth contact, in H.P. pinion 
Total length of tooth contact, in L.P. pinion 
Load in lb. per in. on total \ H.P. 

VVidth of tooth face («P) J L.R 
Value of K in formula P « K VTTJ. \ H.P, 
Value of K in formula P»K vTVLL / 
Velocity of pitch line ft. per second 




17.500 

18.500 
1.497 
1,098 

210 
20-174 
27-51 
H 3 ‘ 7«7 
55 
75 
392 
1*1533 
0-9985 
29 57 
73-25 
36*6 
128-8 
1329 
9 b 5 
1030 

215 

196 

132 


than 3*5% of nickel and from 0-30 to 0*35% of carbon, ’itith ah . 
ultimate tensile strength of 40 to 45 tone. The gear wheels are to 
be of steel of 31 to 35 tons ultimate tensile strength with 26% 
elongation in two inches. 

It is essential that the teeth of turbine gearing shall be very 
effectively lubricated, and to insure this, oil under a pressure of 
from 5 to 10 lb. per sq. in. issues in jets which flood the teeth imme- 
diately before they come into engagement. A further point of pri- 
mary importance is that the fitting and alignment of the gears 
must be as perfect as possible and great care must be taken to main- 
tain and insure these conditions. In America the practice has been 
adopted of carrying the pinion on a floating frame with the object 
of permitting a certain amount of self-alignment, but the required 
correction is of such a very small order of magnitude that the ad- 
vantages of the system are doubted by many engineers. 

Clearing of British naval turbines is exclusively of the single 
reduction type, but double reduction gearing has been largely intro- 
duced into cargo vessels during recent years, with the object of 
efficiently using: turbine machinery for ships of comparatively low 
speed without involving too large a reduction ratio for a single pair 
ol gears. The general design follows— mulandis^that of 
single reduction gear. 

Numerous tests have been carried out to determine the mechani- 
cal efficiency of gears of the kind described. The mechanical effi- 
ciency of a single reduction gear at full load should be over 98%, 
and 98-5% has been recorded. With double reduction gear the 
efficiency is about ^7-0%. These figures include bearing friction. 
No method of obtaining speed reduction by hydraulic or electrical 
methods lias yet been tievised which will approach the efficiency 
obtainable with mechanical gearing. 



Fig. 12 gives a good idea of the shafts of the Cunard liner ** Tran- 
sylvania,” built by Scotts Shipbuilding Sc Engineering Co. Ltd. 
An exactly similar stit of machinery was fitted to drive the other 
shaft. The ” Transylvania ” was the first Atlantic liner to be fitted 
with geared turbines. The vessel had a length of 548 ft. and a jgross 
tonnage of 14,500. Each set of turbines and gearing was designed 
to develop arid transmit 5,500 shaft H.P. and they drove the vessel 
at 16-75 knots. The turbines ran at 1,500 revs, per minute and 
drove the propellers at 120 revs, per minute, the ratio of the gear- 
ing being therefore 12-5:1. In the illustration the pinion in the 
foreground is driven by the high-pressure turbine, the steam from 
which operates the low-pressure turbine on the other side of the 
par wheel. The astern turbine, consisting of an impulse wheel 
followed by a comparatively few rows of reaction blading, is seen 
on the forward end of the low-pressure turbine. The size of the 
machinery is indicated by the tact that the gear wheel is 10 h. 
in diameter and 5 ft. wide. 

Theory of the Steam Turbine 


Tlie earliest practice with regard to marine gearing was to use a 
helical angle of 23® in conjunction with a normal pilch of 16-75 
inches. Subsequently a helical angle of 45® which had been found 
successful in the De Laval pars was adopt^ with the idea of securing 
quieter running, but modern practice favours an angle of about 
30®, as teeth cut at this angle will run silently, while their less inclina- 
tion to the axis of the shaft results in increas^ efficiency and greater 
effective strength. The usual angle of obliquity is 146®. and the 
normal pitch except for the very largest gears is nearly always 
0-583 inc:hes. The permissible pressure in lb, per in. of axial length 
of the pinion is determined by the formula P^KVD in which D is 
the pitch diameter of the pinion in in. and K is a constant which 
has a value usually between the limits of 160 and 230. This formula 
represents the practice of the Parsons Co., who have a preponder- 
ating experience on these gears. There is reason for believing, how- 
ever, that the pressure might be made more directly proportional 
to the pitch diameter. A circumferential velocity of 150 ft. per 
second on the pitch line has been successfully employed, and it is 

r ssible that this might be exceeded with safety. 

For turbine gearing the British Admiralty specify that the pin- 
■ibt shaU be made of oil-hardened nickel steel, containing not less 


Throughout the ensuing section, heat is expressed in foot 
pound centigrade units, and the symbols employed have the 
following meanings: — 

H * Total heat in one lb. of steam. 

Hf» "Total heat in one lb. of steam at the supersaturation limit or 
Wilson line. 

H« "Total heat in one lb. of steam at the saturation line. 

V "Volume of one lb. of steam in cub. ft. 

Vw "Volume of one lb. of steam in cub. ft. at the Wilson line. 

V, "Volume of one Ib. of steam in cub. ft. at the saturation line, 

V«^ "Volume of one lb. of steam in cub. ft. after an isentropic 
expansion. 

p "Absolute pressure in lb. per sg. in, 

L "Saturation temperature (centigrade). 

« « Efficiency ratio. 

1) n Hydraulic efficiency, 

u "Thermodynamic head expended in isentropic expansion. 

U "Thermodynamic head expended in a practicable expansion, 
y "Index for adiabatic expansion. 

X " Index for an expansion at constant efficiency. 
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a* Flow of steam in Ib, per second. 

» Number of pressure stages in an ideal turbine. 

« Number of pressure stages in a practicable turbine. 
« Blade height of an ideal turbine, in in. 

“Blade height of a practicable turbine in in. 


-Mean diameter in in. of a row of blades. 

- Drum diameter of a reaction turbine. 

-Joules equivalent, 

-- J \ ) nioving rows only being included in the 


summation. 

From the standpoint of hydraulics there is a somewhat close anal- 
ogy between a steam turbine and one operated by water. An 
essential feature in both cases is that the potential energy which a 
fluid possesses in virtue of its pressure is utilized to maintain a flow 
through a set of nozzles or guide vanes. In the ideal case of fric- 
tionless flow the energy possessed by unit mass of the fluid is the 
same whether it be at rest in the reservoir or whether it forms part 
of the jet and has accordingly a kinetic energy due to its velocity. 
The theoretical velocity of emux of a gas can accordingly be deter- 
mined by eqj^uating the kinetic energy to the work which the same 
mass of fluid could perform were it allowed to expand, behind the 
piston of an ideal engine, from the pressure of the reservoir down to 
that of the receiver into which the discharge takes place. In thus 
expanding behind a piston. W. the theoretical work done per lb. of 
the fluid 13 given by the equation 

where W denotes the work in foot pounds, po and pi the initial 
and final pressures, respectively, expressed in lb. per sq. in., while 
Vo represents the original volume of the fluid in cub. ft, at pressure 
po and y is the index of adiabatic expansion, on the assumption that 
the relationship between the volume and the pressure during such 
an expansion can be represented by the formula 

T 

py V “Constant. 


By the principle already stated, the theoretical velocity of efflux 
will be obtained by writing 


f 
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W 144 — Vo 
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From this expression it appears that as pi becomes smaller and 
smaller v becomes greater and greater. When, however, the velocity 
of efflux becomes eciual to the velocity of sound in the escaping 
fluid, any further reduction in pi occasions no increase in the weight 
discharged from the nozzle per second. This follows beaiuse the 
velocity at which any impulse is transmitted through a medium is 
the same as that of sound in the medium. Hence, if, starting from 
an equality of pressure in reservoir and receiver, the receiver pres- 
sure is progressively reduced, “ news ” of each successive reduction 
is transmitted back along the jet into the reservoir at the speed of 
sound, and as a consequence the pressure gradients there undergo a 
readjustment and the flow into the nozzle is increased. Once, how- 
ever, the speed of issue exceeds that of sound, no “ news ” as to any 
further reduction in the external pressure am reach the interior of 
the reservoir. The pressure gradients therein consequently remain 
unaltered, and the weight of fluid fed to nozzle per scconcf remains 
unchanged. This reasoning, which originated with Osborne Rey- 
nolds, applies to all cases of the efflux of fluids, although in the aise 
of a liquid such as water it has no practical signifiamce, as the head 
necessary to generate a velocity equal to that of sound in water 
would be many miles in height. 

In the case of superheated or supersaturated steam, the speed of 
sound is attained when the ratio of the lower pressure pi to the 
upper pressure Po is equal to o*54j57. No further reduction of the 
lower pressure will increase the weight of steam flowing per second, 
but final velocities of efflux greatly exceeding the velocity of sound 
can be attained by making use of a nozzle converging first to the 
throat and then slowly diverging again. The theoretical velocities 
under such conditions can be calculated from equation (i). 

In practice the actual velocity of eftlux is less than the theoretical 
on account of losses due to nozzle friction. The maximum weight 
which can be discharged per second from a convergent-divergent 
nozzle is fixed by the area of the throat. In the case of steam, for 
each sq. in. of throat area the maximum weight which can be passed 
per second is 

Wjna* ** 0'3 155 


where po denotes the absolute pressure of supply in lb. per sq. in. 
and Vo the corresponding specific volume of the steam in cub. ft. 
per lb. This equation holds whether the steam is superheated or wet. 

In equation (z) above, the work due from one lb. weight of steam 
under pressure po is expressed in ft. lb., but in steam turbine prac- 


ticse it is generally more coiivenisntly expressed in heat units, and 

the convenience is the greater because the equation p‘^V“ con- 
stant, is an inexact representation of the relationship between pres- 
sure and volume in the adiabatic expansion of steam. By working 
in heat units this difficulty is avoided. 

If Ib.-centigrade heat units be adopted, the theoretical velocity 
of efflux is given by the relation V“3 w*2Vm where u denotes the 
adiabatic heat drop and is conveniently measured from a Mollier 
chart, of which many have been pul)lished. A diagrammatic chart 
of this kind is reproduced in fig. 13, in which the ordinates represent 



entropy, and the abscissa* are total heats of steam (see 25.827). 
The curves drawn on the chart represent lines of constant pressure, 
constant temperature or constant wetness, Tlie use of tne chart 
is best illustrated by an example. To find the velocity of efflux 
from a nozzle supplied with steam at an absolute pressure of 200 lb. 
per sq. in. and at a temperature of 3(x>° C., which is discharging into 
a receiver maintained at an absolute pressure of 120 lb. per sq. in., 
the point A is marked on the chart at a position corresponding to 
the initial conditions and a straight line is drawn horizontally li.e. 
with constant entropy) to cut the 120-lb. pressure line at B. The 
length AB, as measured by the scale of total heats, represents 30*6 
lb. ce ntigra de heat units. The theoretical velocity is therefore 
300*2 \/30*6 = 1,660 ft. per second nearly. 

Owing to nozzle friction the actual velocity will lie less than this 
figure, which has accordingly to be multiplied by a coefficient, the 
value of which is commonly taken to be 0*95 or 0*96. With conver- 
gent-divergent nozzles the loss is much greater. I'he function of the 
moving wheel of an impulse turbine is to convert the kinetic energy 
of the jet into useful work on the shaft. The method of drawing a 
velocity diagram and estimating therefrom the proliablc efliciency 
of conversion is explained in the earlier article on Steam Engine 
(25.843). With impulse steam turbines a stage efficiency of about 
o*8o can be realized if the blade velocity be sufficiently high. To 
obtain such an efficiency the ratio of blade speed to steam speed 
sliould be about 0*47. For commercial reasons this figure is seldom 
obtained, but if 6 represents the actual ratio of blade speed to 
steam speed, and 3 i the ratio corrcsjionding to maximum efficiency 
riu then the efficiency 17 corresponding to 6 can be obtained from 
the equation 
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A steam impulse turbine generally consists of a vseries of elemen- 
tary turbines or stages arranged in sucu'ession on the same shaft. 
Suppose the first of the series has unit efficiency and expands the 
steam from a pressure of say 200 lb. per sfp in. and a temperature 
of 300° C. to a pressure of 120 lb. ptT sq. inch. Then, as shown 
above, in the absence of frictional losses, the state of the steam as 
delivered to the next elementary turbine would be represented by 
the point B on the chart, fig. 13, where the pressure is 120 lb. per 
sq. m. and the total heat 698*2 lb. centigrade heat units. The 
wnqle of the 30*6 units due in an adiabatic expansion from the 
initial conditions to a final pressure of 120 lb. j^cr sq. in., would in 
the assumed case of a perfect turbine be converted into useful work 
on the shaft. In practice, however, only a part of this atliabatic heat 
drop will be usefully converted, the remainder being wasted in frio 
lion and added as heat to the steam, liefore it is dclivereil to the 
next elementary turbine, or stage. If the efficiem y of conversion 
is 0*7, the heat which would be added to the steam in the above 
example will be 0*3X30*6, or 9*18 lb. centigrade units, thus making 
the total heat of the steam on delivery to the second stage 698*2-}- 
9*18 “707*4 nearly, This gives point C on the chart. 

If it be assumed that the second stage expands the steam down to 
80 Jb. per sq. in., the adiabatic heat drop will be found as before 
by drawing a horizontal line from C to cut the curve for 80rlb. pres- 
sure at D. The length of this line as measured on the scale of fotal 
heats is 22*8 lb. centigrade heat units. If, as before, we assume that 
but 0*7 of this is converted into useful work, the remainder being 
added t6 the steam as heat, the total heat of the steam as deliverecj 
to the third stage will be 707*4—0*7 X22-8 **691*5 heat units, giving 
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US the point E on the chart as representing the condition of the 
steam as supplied to the third stage. Prcx:oc<ling in this way» a 
series of state points ” can be marked on the chart, each of which 
represents the condition of the steam as supplied to the next ele- 
mentary turbine of the series. 

So long as the steam is superheated or supersaturated its volume 
n be determined, when the pressure and total heat are known, 
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can 

by Callcndar's equation 


V* 2-2436 


H— 464 


-f 0-0123. 


(V~o-oi6). 


The relation between the volume, pressure and temperature under 
the same condition is 

1-0706 T 

L 0-4213 

in which T denotes the absolute temperature on the centigrade scale. 

With wet steam expanding in a condition of thermal equilibrium 
the volume of the steam is ecjual to the volume of dry saturated 
steam at the same pressure, multiplied by the dryness fraction as 
road from the chart. Since the steam in passing through a turbine 
never does expand in a condition of thermal equilibrium, this case 
is of no practical importance. 

If ui denotes the adiabatic heat drop for the first stage of the 
series, th that for the second stage, and so on, then the aggregate 
of these values of u for the whole series will be greater, the greater 
the number of stages into which the whole turbine is divided. The 
ratio of the aggregate to the value of u obtained when the whole 
of the expansion is effected in a single stage, is known as the “ re- 
heat factor " R. In the case of a reaction turbine the number of 
stages is so great that the expansion may, for practical purposes, 
be considered as effected continuously instead of in a series of 
steps. In this case the reheat factor tor superheated or supersat- 
urated steam can be read off from the diagram fig. 14, which is 
reproduced from Martin's Ntiv Theory of the Steam Turbine* 


most trustworthy experimental data. Callendar's formula for the 
adiabatic expansion of superheated or supersaturated steam is 

p ^ T* constant 
where T denotes the absolute temperature. 

In a continuous expansion of superheated or supersaturated steam 
effected with a hydraulic efficiency ri, the relation between volume 
and pressure during the expansion is represented accurately by the 
expression 

X ‘ 


( V—0-0I6 


i-3> 


constant- 


-(2) 
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The ** efficiency ratio ” of a turbine is denoted by €, and is defined 
as the ratio which the useful work W actually done by the steam 
bears to that which would be performed by a turbine of unit effi- 
ciency, so that W»€tt. The hydraulic efficiency, denoted byij, is 
definetl as the ratio of the work done to the total effective thermo- 
dynamic head, which head, as pointed out above, is always greater 
than u in the case of a multistage turbine, as it is the sum of the 
values of u for each stage. We thus have 

W®=i?U «t?Rw, so that R*-^. 

n 

The hydraulic efficiency ij of a turbine is a much more fundamental 
property than the efficiency ratio e, and remains unaltered what- 
Miver the numl>er of elementary turbines or stages, into which the 
» aMe turbine is di vided, or whatever be the total ratio of expansion. 
Si'^ipilllke ideal limiting case in which the expansion is carried down 
(“'■Awfro pressure the efficiency ratio is always unity, whatever the 
nydniulic efficiency may be. 

Wkwe the heat drop per stage of a turbine is small, it cannot 
be measured, with accuracy from a chart but must be calculated 
from formiilits or derivetl from steam tables, of which Callendar's 
are the most reliable and 8clf<onsistcnt, and accord best with the 


where -0-230773. 

A closely approximate expression has been given by Callcndar in 
the form 

(H— 464)/) -constant (3). 

In practice ^ in equation (2) may be taken as unity without 

involving serious error ; and since, along the saturation line, the rela- 
tion between pressure and volume is represented very approximately 
by the equation 

0-9406 log p -h log (V— 0-016) *=2-5252, 
the point at which the saturation line is crossed in a continuous 
expansion, effected with an efficiency 17, can be found approximately 
by combining this equation with (2), which gives: 

^log p -f log (V— o-oi6) *=“ log pa -h log (Vo— 0-016). 

The pressure thus obtained can be plotted on the steam chart as 
at M (fig. 13). A single additional point representing the state of 
the steam at some intermediate pressure gives the "condition 
line ” in the superheated fiela with sufficient accuracy as the 
If curvature of this line is always very slight. Th&|||a^dition 
^ line for wet steam expanding in thermal etiuilibrilm is best 
obtained from the chart. To this end a horizontal line is 
drawn from M to cut the exhaust pressure line at S. The 
length MS then represents, on tkeiscale of total heats, the 
adiabatic heat drop for an ex|piiMon from M in a condition 
of thermal equilibrium. Doilbcmp; this by u» the correspond- 
ing useful work done igf the heat wasted in friction 

is ( !—€)«•. ^ 

If we add this wa^a energy to the total heat corresponding 
to the point S we get J as the state point representing the 
condition of the steam as finally discharged. A similar pro- 
cedure gives us the state point K at some intermediate pres- 
sure, and the three points M, K, J suffice to fix with practical 
accuracy the condition line for wet steam expanding from 
M to S in thermal equilibrium. 

From a condition line the total heat of the steam corres- 
ponding to any pressure can be read off, and the corresponding 
volume then obtained as already described. The condition 
line for steam expanding beyoncf the saturation line in a con- 
dition of thermal etiuilibrium, has, as already mentioned, no 
practical significance in steam turbine work. Once the sat- 
uration line is passed the expansion never proceeds in thermal 
equilibrium. This clisroveiy renders obsolete the theory of 
the steam turbine working with non-superheated steam, as un- 
derstood up to the end of 1912, at which time attention was 
directed anew to certain remarkable anomalies observed in 
experiments on the discharge of non-superheated steam from 
nozzles. Numerous careful experiments had shown that the 
weight discharged was often in excess of what the then ac- 
cepted theory declared to be possible. In discussing these re- 
sults in Enpneering, Ian. 10 1913, Martin pointed out that the 
experiments of Ait ken and Wilson on the sudden expansion of dust 
free vapour afforded conclusive evidence that in expanding through 
a nozzle, the steam must be in the supersaturated condition and 
not in thermal equilibrium, so that the accepted theory was based 
on a fundamental error. Stodola succeeded in confirming this conclu- 
sion by direct experiment. He studied, under very strong illumination, 
the appearance of jets of steam discharged from a nozzle and found 
that the steam exhibited no signs of condensation occurring until 
the pressure had been reduced far below the saturation point. iMnally, 
in 1915, Callendar, in a paper published in the Proceedings of the Inst, 
Mech. Engineers, gave an exhaustive study of the whole question 
and showed that the anomalies observed in nozzle experiments 
entirely disappeared if the steam were considered to remain in a 
supersaturated condition up to a point beyond the throat of the 
nozzles. Moreover, under such an assumption, the computed fric- 
tional losses became in g;ood accord with those observed in experi- 
ments with air. There is however, of course, a point beyond which 
steam cannot be expanded without condensation occurring. From 
experiments of C. T. R. Wilson, H. M. Martin calculated the follow- 
ing table giving the properties of steam at the supersaturation limit, 
or the ** Wilson line ’ as he called it (" A New Theory of the Steam 
Turbine,'* Engineering 1913 ): — 
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Table i> Properties of Steam at the Wilson Line. 


Temperature at 
Wilson Point. 

Pressure at 
Wilson Point. 

Volume at 
Wilson Point. 

Total Heat at 
Wilson Point. 

Equilibrium 

Temperature. 

Equilibrium 

Volume. 

Entropy at 
Wilson Point. 

Ue 


Pu, 

Hi . 

tt 

yV, 

7 w» 


lb. per 

cub. ft. 



cub. ft. 


deg. C. 

sq. in. 

per lb. 

F.P.C. 

deg. C. 

per lb. 


0 

0*9888 

295*30 

593-79 

38-52 

325-85 

1.9098 

10 

1-739 

173-33 

598-28 

49-41 

191-50 

1.8641 

20 

2-935 

106*11 

602*64 

60-33 

116*91 

1*8220 

30 

4-764 

67-339 

606*85 

7119 

7+218 

1-7825 

40 

7-478 

44*091 

610*90 

82-13 

48-474 

1-7476 

50 

11-39 

29-732 

614-75 

93-00 

32*666 

1*7141 

60 

16-86 

20*566 

6x8*36 

103*89 

22*575 

1*6830 

r 

24-36 

14-531 

621*70 

114*80 

15*957 

1-65.37 

80 

34-41 

10*506 

624-56 

125-66 

11*537 

i-6a6i 

90 

47*60 

7*720 

627-47 

136-57 

8.638 

1-5998 

100 

64*64 

5-778 

630*01 

147-48 

6*353 

1-5748 

no 

86*28 

4-389 

632*10 

158-40 

4*832 

1-5.508 

120 

113-37 

3-376 

6 ii :89 

169-48 

.-...A1Z13 

. 1.-5278 


Along the Wilson line the relation between pressure and volume is 
given with considerable accuracy by the equation 

0*9401 log pi -f log (V— o*oi6) « 2*4651. 

At the supersaturation limit moisture is formed and settles out in 
the form of minute droplets. 

To proportion rationally the blading of a steam turbine it is 
necessary to know the relationship between the pressure and the 
volume, or between the pressure and the total heat of the steam 
during the expansion. The cliscovep^ that wet steam does not 
expand througn a turbine in a condition of thermal equilibrium, 
whilst affording an explanation of certain anomalies experienced in 
practice, has raised new difficulties, since we are no longer in a 
position to determine with certainty the volume of wet steam at 
different points of the expansion. So long as the expansion is not 
carried beyond the supersaturation limit, or the “ Wilson line,” 
the behaviour of the steam is in accord with the equations given 
above. At the superaaturation limit, however, an overdue change 
abruptly occurs, and it is a matter of general experience that when a 
condition of unstable equilibrium is suddenly upset the subsequent 
phenomena are commonly incalculable.^ In such cases there is fre- 
quently found to be a period of transition during which “ repeat ” 
experiments fail to give consistent results. Once, however, the transi- 
tion is fairly effected, a new steady state is generally established. 
In the case of steam, this steady state appears to be obtained if the 
expansion is continued considerably beyond the supersaturation 
limit. In this steady state, such evidence as is available goes to show 
that the water of condensation which remains suspended in the 
steam in the form of minute droplets, has a temperature approxi- 
mating to that of saturated steam of the same pressure, whilst the 
gaseous portion of the steam has a temperature corresponding to 
that of steam just on the point of condensing at the supersaturation 
limit. The dryness fraction of the exhaust steam from a turbine is 
therefore given approximately by the relation 


where H* denotes the total heat in one lb. of the exhaust steam, 
It the temperature corresponding to saturation at the same pres- 
sure while Httf is the total heat of one lb. of dry steam at the exhaust 
pressure but at the limit of supersaturation, as given in table i 
above for various pressures. The volume V, of the exhaust steam 
is equal to yVw where is taken from a table similar to table i. 

In general, engineers express exhaust pressures as so many in. of 
mercury. The standard barometric height is taken as 30 in. of mer- 
cury, and a vacuum of 29 in. of mercury, corresponds therefore to 
an absolute pressure of one in, of mercury, or 0*491 lbs. per stp inch. 
Values of Hw, Vtc, and tw for different vacua are tabulated below: — 


Table 2. 


Vacuum 
(in. of mercury). 

CC). 

H«, 

lb. centigrade 
units. 

Vi. 

cub. ft. 
per lb. 

29 

“• 11*37 

588-59 

569-3 

28 

- 0*15 

593-67 

296-3 


-f- 6*98 

596-92 

202-5 

26 

4-12*21 

599-22 

LSilS 


It will be seen that the determination of V# depends' upon a 
knowledge of H„ whilst H,«Hi — indicated work done. 

The indicated work done in the expansion of wet steam can only 
(as matters stand to-day) be found as the result of experience with 
actual turbines, and our knowledge is accordingly empirical in 


character. If we take steam expanding from the saturation line to 
ordinary exhaust pressures, the following rule for the effective ther- 
modynamic head U, engendered is in gciod accord with experience 
Where u, denotes the adiabatic heat drop, assuming 
the expansion from the initial to the final jiressurc to be effected 
under condition of thermal equilibrium, whilst 


^-i-i 070+0-02212^-, ^01 658+0-0286 • 

In this expression x denotes the ratio of the initial pressure to the 
exhaust pressure and is the hydraulic efficiency, which is taken 
to be the ssime as if the turbine were operalctl with steam in a super- 
heated condition throughout the whole range of expansion. 

The coefficients in this formula for \f/ have been selected so as 
to make the indicated work done the same as if computed by Bau- 
mann's empirical rule (Inst. E. E. 1921), but the relatively small 
amount of work done by expansion below the saturation line is 
attributed to the effective thermodynamic head being less than if 
the expansion had been effected under conditions of thermal equi- 
librium. Baumann's empirical rule on the other hand assumes that 
the efficiency decreases by i % for every i % of moisture in the 
steam, the latter being assumed to expand in thermal equilibrium. 

From the above expression for Ut we can find H, from the gen- 
eral relation ijU; and from this we can calculate as 

already explained. 

To determine the volume of the steam at other points of the 
expansion it is perhaps sufficient in the present state of our knowledge 
to use an interpolation formula which shall give correctly the initial 
and final volumes at the saturation line and at the exhaust, and which 
shall also give correctly the work done between these two limits. 
No doubt there is force in the argument that as we know accurately 
the relation between the volume and the pressure of the steam in 
expanding down to the Wilson line, it would be more logical not to 
make use of an interpolation formula until the necessity actually 
arose by this line being crossed, but in the present state of our 
knowledge the simpler procedure seems adequate for practical 
needs. It is certainly nearer the truth than the assumption hitherto 
adopted, that the steam expands in thermal equilibrium. 

Callendar has devised a very simple and easily applied interpola- 
tion formula which satisfies the required conditions. It may be 
written as 

log (H — C) « log A -f tt log p. 

The value of the constants arc determined by writing 


H,-C 


piVi 




In practice it is seldom necessary to determine either A or b, whilst 
C is most easily obtained by writing 


U r 


The use of the formula will l>e made clearer by taking a practical 
exiimple. Thus, suppose dry saturated steam at a pressure of 
20 lb. per sq. in. to be expanded down to a vacuum of 29 in. with 
an hydraulic efficiency of 0-7. (This efficiency is low for a modern 
turbine but the method is of course applicable whatever the value 
of 77.) Then from Callendar’s steam tables it will be found that 
III “642*82 centigrade heat units; Vi =*20*08 cub. ft. per lb., whilst 


. X 20 

125*46 units. In this case - — *= 0*4075, so that 

100 49*1 ^ 

^*0*9932 and U.« 124*61 centigrade heat units. The “ indicated ” 
work done is therefore 0*7X124*61 “87-23 and hence H,=*H2"*Hi 
—87*23 “555*59. The dryness fraction at exhaust is therefore 


given by = 0-9413, so that V.=yVw“ 0-9413 X 

56?-3 “535-9 cub. ft. per lb. 

Had the steam expanded in thermal equilibrium and an equal 
amount of work been taken out of it, its volume on exhaust would 
have been 594*4 cub. ft. per lb. Hence at high vacua the volume of 
steam to be provided for at exhaust is some 10% less than on the 
old theory in which it was assumed to expand in thermal e(iuilibrium. 

The requisite data for constituting Callendar’s interpolation 
formula are now available. Thus we have piVi *=401*6; p2Vj *263*1 ; 
whilst Hi — I la® 87 *23. Hence 


Hi-C 


401*6X87-23 

38-5 


253 - 0 . 


Thus C«389*8 and Ha—C® 165*8. 

We therefore get log (Hi— C)— log (Hj—C) “0*1835 
and log Pi — log pa “ 1*6099. 


We divide each of these differences by 10 (say) and can then calcu- 
late corresponding values of log^ (H— C) and log p by repeated sub- 
traction of these dividends, giving the figures tabulated in columns 
2 and 3 in table 3 below. To determine corresponding values of 
log V we proceed in an exactly similar manner, determining the 
difference between log Vi and log Va and repeatedly adding one 
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tenth of thb cJifFercftce until the value of log V* is obtained. This 
latter procedure is based upon the general relation 

, I dW 

144 ' dp 

But oil differentiating Callendar’s relationship above, we get 

dir /H-r\ 

""v P ) 

] H-C. 

'hav ** P 


SO that 


and thus 




di^ 

V- 


which gives us 

Since by hypothesis 17 is constant we may write this as 
a log V “log (II— C) — log p. 

But log is a linear function of log (H— C) and therefore so also is 
log V, It may be noted that log V is accordingly also a linear func- 
tion of lo||^ pt so that this interpolation formula gives between p and 
V a relationship of the type /->V^ “constant. Hut the value of the 
integral of Vdp is adjusted so as to bring the total work done into 
accord with the data. The formulas for V and H— C are, in short, 
empirical interpolation formulas and must be regarded as such. 
They are not ab.solutely consistent with each other but the dis- 
crepancy is small enough to be negligible in practice. 

Taulf 


Sec- 

tion. 

loR 

(M-C) 

iogp 

log V 



u 

y 

* JL 

V 

A 

2*40311) 

1*30100 

1 *30280 

255800 

361-4 

0 

20*08 

H 

s- 3»475 

1*14001 

I - 44^3 

2 - 539(>5 

346-5 

14-9 

27-89 

C 

2*36640 

0*97902 

1*58806 

2*52130 

332- 1 

29‘3 

38-74 

D 

*' 34«»5 

0*81803 

1-73069 

2*50295 

318-4 

43*0 

53-79 

E 

2*32970 

0-65704 

1-87332 

2*48460 

3052 

56*2 

74-70 

F 

2-31135 

0*49605 

2-01595 

2-46625 

292*6 

68*8 

103-8 

G 

1 2 * 2930 (J 

033506 

2-15858 

2*44790 

280*5 

80*9 

144-1 

H 

2*27465 

0*17407 

2*30121 

2*42955 

268*9 

92*5 

200-1 

I 

2*25630 

0*01308 

2*44384 

2*41120 

257 -« 

103*6 

277-8 

J 

1 2*23795 

1*85209 

2*58647 

2*39285 

247*1 

114-3 

38S-9 


1 2*21960 

7*691 10 

2*72910 


236*8 

124*6 

J 535 : 5 _ 


To avoid an accumulation of errors and to facilitate checking, 
the values of the intermediate logarithms in the above table arc 
tabulated to five figures but only four of these are significant. When 
the additions and subtractions arc accurately carried out the values 
in the last line of the table must be the values at the exhaust with 
which the calculation was started. The convenience of this check is 
so great that it is advisable (even at the expense of the slight inac- 
curacies involved) to use this type of interpolation formula cveu 
in the case of steam superheated throughout its expansion, although 
in this case exact relationships between the different functions can 
be statcil. 

Knowing U, the general characteristics of a turbine intended to 
Operate with a given hydraulic efficiency can be very readily deter- 
mined. 

Thus if we define K as 

\TO/ \ 100 / 

where d denotes the mean diameter in in. of a moving row of blades, 
ami the summation includes the moving rows only; the efficiency 

K 

of the turbine is a function of as will be readily understood from 

the obvious consideration that K is proix>rtional to the mean square 
of the blade sp(X‘d, whilst IJ is proportional to the mean square of 
the steam speed. If the hydraulic efficiency be plotted against 
K 

jj the resultant curve is an ellipse, but this ellipse is not symmetri- 

K 

cal about the axis along which y Is measured. The equation to 
this ellipse is 


u kJ 




where 171 denotes the maximum value of 17, and rp is the corre- 

U 1 

K 

spending value of -y 

K 

The relation between 17 and as determined by the collation 

of actual test figures is given in figures 15 and 16. In both cases the 
ex^nsion is assumed to be continuous in character instead of being 
efrefeted in finite steps, a circumstance which slightly lowers the 
appai^nt hydraulic efficiency of the impulse machine, but the error 
is small and moreover cancels out when the curve is used for pur- 
poses of design. 


When the steam is Initially superheated the value of U to be used 
in the formula is given by U»»U*-fU, where U‘ represents the 
thermodynamic head expended down to the saturation line and 
U4 as explained above. 
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Suppose that an impulse turbine which is to operate with dry 
saturated steam supplied at a pressure of 20 lb. absolute and ex- 
hausted at a vacuum of 29 in. mercury is to run at a speed of 1,500 
revs, per minute, the mean diameter of all the blade rows being 
44i in. whilst the designed hydraulic efficiency is 0-7. Then from 

K 

fig. 15 it will be seen that -jj«436. Hence as from table 3 the 

total thermodynamic head is 124*6, the value of K must be 124*6 X 
43b “54.330* 

But if p be the number of Stages 

whence >»a« 12, so that a turbine of 12 stages with wheels of 44I in. 
mean diameter will give the required efficiency. If does not turn 
out to be an even number, it can be made so by suitably adjusting 
the value of < 2 . Intermediate values of p are directly proportional 
to the corresponding values of U and a series of such values calcu- 
lated with an ordinary 10-in. slide rule, which is amply accurate for 
the purpose, are as follows : — 


Section . 

A 

R 

c 

D 

E 

F 

U . . . 

0 

14-9 

29*3 

430 

56-2 

68*8 

V . . . 

0 

7435 

2-82 

4*14 

5-41 

6*63 

tog p . 

1*3010 

1*1400 

0*9790 

0*8 180 

0*6570 

0*4961 

Section . 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 


U . . . 

80-9 

9*-5 

103-6 

*» 4-3 

124*6 

• . . 

p . , . 

7-79 

8-91 

9-98 

11-01 

12*0 

. . . 

log • 

0*3351 


0-0131 

-"•.479 

-0*3089 



The values of p are fractional, but they are used merely for curve 
plotting, the values of the different functions corresponding to 
integral values of p being read from the curves. Thus in fig. 17 log p 
has been plotted against p and it should be noted that the curve is 
by no means repre^nted by a straight line. Since p is proportional 
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to it it fdtowi that if in any turbine loj? p whtn plotted a&ainet K 
gives a straight line, that turbine, whether of the impulse or reac- 
tion type, ^n not be designed to operate with uniform efhciency. 
In the diagram fig, 17 the values of log p represent the pressure of 
the steam after discharge from the preceding stage, stage No. i 
being thus conceived as being preceded by an imaginary stage No. o. 
A corresponding plot of the volume would, however, give not the 
volume at discharge from the guide blades, but this volume as in- 
creased by the heat generated in the passage of the steam through 
the moving buckets. All stages being similar, the effective thermo- 
dynamic head at each stage is the same. But the apparent thermo- 
dynamic head, obtained by dividing the total tnermodynamic 
head U by the number of stages, is somewhat greater than the adia- 
batic heat drop at each stage. 



r**300‘2Xo*95Vtt where u is the adiabatic heat drop. The weight 
W discharged per second per sq. ft. of guide blade area is 


V 300-2 Xo-g5V« 

v> 

where represents the volume of the steam after an adiabatic 
expansion between the pressure above and below the stage. Instead 
of calculating these values it is more convenient to utilize the known 
values of U and V and to correct the above formula by using an 
appropriate coefficient As there are 12 stages in the present 

case we get 10-38 and the above equation may 

therefore be written 

\V Xo- Q SV 

An interpolation formula for / which is applicable for the ordinary 
range 01 turbine efficie ncies and for convergent guide blades is 
jaBii.^p.13 (1—77) Vac — I where x denotes the ratio of the pre.ssure 
above and below the stage. The coefficient / is readily evaluated 
by the ordinary slide rule with guite sufficient accuracy. 

In the case under consideration we note from the curve fig. 17, 
that when « i , log p * i • 197 so that x « i -27 and / is therefore I -02,3. 
The area available for flow through a row of guide blades is 


~ where W denotes the blade height in in., and a is 
'■* ’ * '• 'f 44 ■ , ' 

the “ effective angle of discharge, allowing if necessary for the 


fact that the blades are of finite thickness. Hence if w be the 
weight of steam flowing through the turbine per second 


6223/' 3 sin aV q 

Taking sin a^o-30, d«s44j, 10-38 and tt;»»TO-3 lb. per second, 

this expression reduces to k' -03732V. Values of h' thus calcu- 
lated for the values of V given in table 3 are plotted in fig. 17 and 
from the curve thus obtained we read off the theoretical blade 
heights at the different stages. These arc : — 


Stage No. , 

Theor. blade height 
in in. . 

I 

0-94 

2 

I-l8 

3 

4 

1-95 

5 

2-48 

6 

Stage No. . . ^ . 


~8 * 

9 

10 

II 

12 

Theor. blade height 
in in. . 




10-48 


20-0 


In practice the nearest even dimensions will be substituted for the 
calculated heights. The calculated heights for the last three stages 
are inconveniently long, but they can all be reduced to say o in. by 
suitably increasing the effective angles of discharge. Some builders 
moreover increase the pressure drop at the exhaust end, and would 
accordingly combine stages II and I2 into one. These cxtH^dicnts 
decrease the efficiency but are cheaper than the alternative of con- 
structing the low'-pres8ure end on the double flow principle. 

The high-pressure end of a turbine can be proportionc<l in a man- 
ner exactly similar to that descriljed, but as the steam there is com- 
monly superheated, the problem is correspondingly simplified and 
need not therefore be discussed here. It is, however, usually neces- 
sary to construct some of the high pressure stages as partial admis- 
sion stages and it is also a coinmon practice to lia\ e a large pressure 
drof> at the first stage with the object (at some sacrifice of efficiency) 
of making a large initial reduction in the temperaturt? and pressure 
of the steam, so that the high pressures and temperatures arc con- 
fined to the nozzle-boxes of the first stage. To the same end a veloc- 
ity compounded wheel is frctiuently used in the first stage. The 
general theory of these wheels is described in IVof. Ewing’s article 
(5^^ 25.844), but it may be observed that in practice it has been found 
necessary to adopt empirical methods of designing such wheels. 
If designed as pure impulse wheels operated with a fluid which is 
** freely deviated ” the results are very disappointing. One rule 
which has been used is to assume that only 85 % of the total heat 
drop of the stage is utilized in the nozzles, and of the residue that 
5 % is utilized in each of the three sets of blading. The wheel there- 
fore works to some extent as a reaction turbine. 



Speaking generally, the. principle of “ free deviation *Vas emlxidied 
in some water wheel designs is inadmissible in steam turbine prac- 
tice, in which the moving blades should be just sufficiently long to 
avoid '‘spilling’' of the steam delivered to them from the guide 
blades. As to the exact form of the moving blades, this does not 
appear to be of primary importance within reasonable limits, as. 
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although the practice of different makere varies considerably, all 
impulse turbines exhibit much the same efficiency under corre- 
ponding conditions. Typical Ratcau blading is illustrated in fig. i8. 
The discharge angle is commonly about 50* save at the last row 
of blading where it is increased to 35^ 

As regards nozzle and guide blade efficiencies, generally, reliable 
experimental data are still lacking. It has been assumed that the 
efiSciency of convergent guide blades is a maximum when the speed 
of efflux is equal to the velocity of sound, and though this is not 
improbable from a priori considerations no conclusive evidence in 
support of the view nas yet been forthcoming, and turbines which 
attempt to embody this theory have not shown the slightest 
superiority over competing de.signs. A great drawback to high 
steam speeds is the liability to excessive wear of the blading, and in 
this respect reaction bladinjj has a great advantage over impulse 
blading in addition to the higher inherent efficiency of the former. 
This higher inherent efficiency depends upon the fact that the 
overall efficiency of a steam turbine depends upon its stage effi- 
ciency, a stage oein)? defined as the section of a turbine comprised 
between two successive heat drops. In the case of impulse turbines 
for each successive heat drop, frictional losses arc experienced in 
two elements, namely, the nozzles or guide blades and the moving 
buckets, whereas in a reaction turbine at each heat drop there is 
loss in one row of blading only. 

The Design of Reaction Turbines . — The proportioning of a com- 
pound reaction turbine is a somewhat intricate problem, and as a 
preliminary it will be convenient to discuss the flow of steam through 
a series of openings or stages. At each of these a certain thermo- 
dynamic head q is expended, and this is not, in general, the same 
for each stage. If however U denote the total thermodynamic head 
expended in forcing the steam through n stages we have 


_ » .. C j 

2, » u « I -^rdn. 

q (In 


Now Laplace's theorem in the calculus of finite differences may be 
written 

M~fgdn + ^ ^ (As - As.) - ^ (A'g - A»g,) +oc. 

If we neglect the terms comprising the differences we get 
Xiq ■* U 4- 

•0 that 

an ^ * dn 

Now d U Vdp whilst if (as it is frequently permissible to 

assume) the velocity of flow at each stage is proportional to V ^ 
we may write 

where F denotes sonic coefficient, xv is the weight of steam flowing 
per second, V its specific volume, whilst 0 denotes the area through 
the stage. Making this substitution for q we get 

144 dp 

r V 

whence 


q 




here is the mean value of -j when plotted against n 


and I is a 
Substituting for 


log 


factor depending on the coefficient of discharge, 
g, the above expression reduces to 

V 

0 I r dp 

Vo 
Uo 

In the case of an ordinary dummy is constant, and the law of 
expansion is expressed in this case by />V« constant. Whence if 
the coefficient of discharge be unity we get, on making the proper 
substitutions 




68 0^ 


I 


it ___ 

Vo n-f loge X 

Here x denotes the ratio of the initial pressure to the final pressure. 
The logarithmic term becomes of great importance when n is small 
;and renders the formula reliable under very extreme conditions. 

Supipiose it is desired to replace n openings in which the area is 
Varied in direct proportion to the volume of the steam, by n open- 
ings ail of equal area, the weight of steam passed per second, and 


the total pressure difference remaining constant. If we neglect 

the small change such a substitution will make in the value 

and assume th^ the velocity of discharge at each stage is still pro- 
portioned to V we get 

1 I 

»+log.Tr 

Q,. _ (jp)- (4). 

Use will be made of this formula in proportioning the blading of a 
reaction turbine. 

Let it be required to proportion the blading for a double flow reac- 
tion machine, the conditions being similar to those assumed for the 
impulse turbine discussed above, save that the total discharge will 
be assumed to be 27 lb. of steam per second, that is to say, I3‘5 
lb. each way, whilst the speed is to be 2,400 revs, per minute. The 
hydraulic efficiency will be taken as 0-7, as before, so that the quan- 
tities already tabulated in table 3 can be used without modification. 

If it were practicable to construct a reaction turbine with all its 
blade rows of the same mean diameter, the problem would be as 
simple as that of the impulse machine, and we shall, in the first 
instance, compute the blade heights for such an ideal turbine and 
from the figures thus obtained we shall deduce the blade heights 
required for the practical machine. 

In this ideal turbine the blade heights are varied so that the ratio 
of blade speed to steam speed is everywhere constant and from the 

f ierfect uniformity of conditions it follows that q (the thermodynamic 
lead expended at any stage) is also constant and proportional to 
Since the blade speed is also proportional to its mean diameter, 
we may write 

^ ^ \ 1000 / 

where fiisa coefficient. From this it follows that 

where K is defined as above. Hence 

U 




2 K 


V 


If the hydraulic efficiency be decided on, the value of g can be 

obtained from the curve plotted in fig. 16. 

144 wV , ^ xvV _ 

Again since v ■* — : we may write v g * G 7-5 where G is 
xh d sin a h d 

some constant. But V g is, as already shown, equal to 

IT 


2 K 


/ R.F.M. \ 
V 1000 / 


and equating these two expressions we get 
^wV R.P.M. ^ 

Lr 7; sss — — a 

h'd 1000 


or 


loooG wV 


R.P.M. 3 « 


U 

2 K 

u 


The value of G must be determined experimentally, and from care- 
ful tests it appears that for normal Parsons blades V may be written 
as. 


616 ^ tr 
" R.l’.M. \TJ 


-( 5 ). 


It may be added, however, that the value of the coefficient is not 
quite independent of the efficiency, and whilst the value 616 is appro- 
priate to an efficiency of 0*7 it increases to 678 for an efficiency of 
85%. 

For a reaction turbine having an hydraulic efficiency of 0*7 it 

K 

will be seen from the efficiency curve that-y has the value 600, 

and if d be taken as 49 in. we get for the total number of rows 
(fixed and moving) corresponding to the expenditure of a thermo- 
dynamic head U, the expression 

2K ( 1000 \» 1200 U/ 1000 

”” yxli™; — w~\wmr.) -‘>o 8677 u. 

Taking the values of U from table 3 the corresponding values of 
r are entered in the fifth column of table 4. Taking the steam passed 
as 13*5 lb. per second each way, we get for V the expression 

^ ^ >'=■•03535 >■• 

From this the values of given in the sixth column of table 4 
have been deduced. 
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In fig. 19 the blade heights corresf^nding to sections H, I. J 
and K have been plotted, and from this graph we find that in the 
ideal turbine, if we have a stage at io-8i then the blade heights 
at stages 9'8i and io-8i will be as follows: — 

V 8-8i ^ 9-81 io*8i 

h 9*20 in. 13-1410. 18-94 in. 

Table 4. 


Sec- 

tion 

logp 

U 

V 

a 

h' 

h' W)‘ 

h 

QjPR 

n 

A 

1-3010 

0 

lOSElia 

0 

•710 

1704 

1-045 

1*477 

0 

B 

1-1400 

14-9 

27-89 

1-306 

•986 

2367 

1*431 

1*452 

1-89 

H 

0-9790 

29-3 

38-74 

2-542 

1*37 

3287 

1-940 

1-416 

3-69 


0-8180 

43*0 

53*79 

3*73 

1-90 

4565 

2*60 

1-370 

5*34 

wM 

0-6570 

56*2 

74-70 

4-88 

2-64 

6339 

3*47 

1-311 

6-8q 


0-4961 

68-8 

103-8 

5*97 

3 *67 

8792 

4*58 

I -250 

8-28 


0*3351 

80-9 

144*1 

7*02 

509 

12230 

5*97 

1-172 

9*56 


0-1741 

92-5 

200-1 

8-03 

7-07 

16980 

7-68 

1-087 

10-68 

I 

0013I 

103-6 

277-8 

8-97 

E£i 

I 

9*79 

.996 

11-70 


1-8521 

T-6gir 

114*3 

124*6 

385-9 
5a5.-9. ,.i 

9-93 

ro-8i 

EfiSl 

32740 

1MZ2 

12-40 

•910 

12-60 


As the first step to the design of a practical turbine the blades 
at v«9-8i and 10-81 must be replaced by two blades of equal 
height, sayX, which must be such that these two blades will pass the 
same weight of steam per second as the blades they replace. As a 
first approximation, the required height is equal to the height given 

9-8i’f 10-81 
2 

is 15-7 inches. This approximation with blades so long in propor- 
tion to the drum diameter is not a very good one, although when 
the blades are not excessively long this simple rule gives quite good 
results. To determine a more accurate value of X we make use of 
equation (4) which in this case may be written as 


in fig. 19 corresponding to v •• 


= 10*31. This height 


()0* 


2+ log* 


18:24 

9-20 


where the factor on the right is the mean value for the value of gj 


799 

as deduced from Cotes* rule for the mean value of a function defined 
by three eauidistant coordinates, and which is exact for any curve 
which can be adequately defined by 4 ordinates. 

From this expression we get (S)* *216-2, whence X« 147, show- 
ing that the provisional value obtained from the diagram was about 
7 % too long. It is only at the L.P. end of a turbine, however, where 
the blades are long and where the pressure drop per blade is high, 
that the error attains any such magnitude. 

If we use semi- wing blades for these two rows, the height will be 
two-thirds of the figure given, or 9-8 inches. Let it be taken at 9i in., 
so that the drum diameter is 49 —9 1 ““39*25 in., and to this diameter 
the blading of the ideal turbine must be reduced by means of an 
appropriate “ transfer ” formula. 

If h denote the height of the blades after transfer to a drum of 
diameter D and W the height of the blades of the ideal turbine as 
already calculated, all of which have the same mean diameter 7. 

Then we must have and 

Here n denotes the number of blade rows in the practical turbine 
corresponding to v rows of blades in the ideal turbine. 

Values of h(d)^ arc tabulated in column 7 of table 4 and from these 
values the corresponding values of h are reatlily deduced by means 



h » 




(a+D)* 

A still closer vjilue is then obtained by repeating the process. At the 
end of each operation the value of jp is also found, and is entered 

h dn 

in the adjoining column. These values kavc been plotted 

in fig. 20 and from them the value of n corresponding to any stated 



value of V can be determined, by means of Cotes' formula which may 
bt written 

1 {(S).+4(S)”, +(»).}■ 
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Thus with we note that 
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(S) 


^90 and 


“1*311, whence fi»i2*6o. Proceeding in this way the 


figures in the last column of table 5 are obtained. In fig. 21, h is 
plotted against n as also is kNp* 

Stages q* 8 i and io*8i of the ideal turbine have already been dealt 
with 80 that iu prot:eeding further >\ith the design we start with 
stage 8 *8 1 of the Ideal turbine. From fig. 21, it appears that 
corresponds with «« 11*51 and from the curve of blade heights we 
get the following values for h 

n « 9*51 10*51 iT*5i 

h « 5*94 7*«7 9-38 

As before, an approximate value of Tt to replace the blades at 10*51 
atid 11*51 is the value of h at w=»il*oi. This value of h is 8*31 
inches. Replacing the blades at the high pressure stages »-«o*5l 
and ««i*5i the same method gives us /i«i*29 inches. 

If we determine the corrections for these two extremes the cor- 
rections for the intermediate groups can be determined with suffi- 
cient accuracy by linear interpolation. Equation 4 in this case 
becomes 

n + log«7T- ^ 

ft, (ft+D)» — p ^ 


2 ^ 2 

which gives h as 8*259 in. in place of 8*31 in. as read from the curve. 

At the high-pressure end of the turbine the calculated value is 
1*321 in. as against 1*33 as read from the curve. 

It will be seen that with the lilading thus derived the pressure at 
the first row of guide blades is that corre.sponding to «■«— 0*49 
instead of to n^o as it should be. By plotting log p against n we 
find that the pressure correspondiufi[ to 0.49 is 21.5 lb. per 
sq. in. instead of 20 as assumed. This can be corrected by slightly 
increasing the height of the first group of blades, for which purpose 
wd can use the aj)proximatc expression 

A® 5= 

h vpi»- 

In this expression ho denotes the corrected value of h, po the pres- 
sure corresfipncling to ft ** --o*.i9, and pi the designed pressure in front 
of the first row of guide bhules, whilst po denotes the pressure on 
discharge from the group. 

We thus get /ic=i*45, so that the computed blade heights are 
as follow; — 


(pec. 9 lorq) ; The Thisoiy of the Michefl thmt beartflg,** 
eeHng (Feb. 20 1920); Gerald Sy>ney, “ High Speed Bearings," 
Proc, N.E. Coast Engineers and Shipbuilders, vol. xxx. (19 <3-4); 
K; J. Walker and S. S. Cook, " Mechanical Gears of Double Reifuc- 
tion for Merchant Ships," Trans, I.N,A, (1921); H, B. Toftevin 
" Experience aiid Practice in Mechanical Recluction Gears in; War- 
ships," Trans, X.N,A, (1920); Robert Warriner, " Reduction Gears 
for Ship Propulsion," Trans, Amer, Sac. N.A, and M,E. (^21); 
" Lubrication of Gear Teeth," Engineering (Aug. 1 1 1916); K.; Bau- 
mann, " Some recent developments in large Steam Turbine Prac- 
tice,” Journ. Inst, E.E, (1921). (R, H. P.; H. M. I^.) 

tURKESTAK, WEST {see 27.419). — After the revolution in 
Russia, Western (or Russian) Turkestan became a mebiber 
of the Federation of Soviet Republics. It was divided into 
five provinces: Semiryechia, Syr Daria, Ferghana, Samarkand 
and Trans-Caspia. The exact position of the native states of 
Bukhara and Khiva, which were later occupied by the Soviet 
Government, remained obscure. Each of the five provinces, by 
the constitution of the Republic, is governed by a provincial 
Executive Committee or council which sends representatives to 
Tashkent, the capital, where the Central Executive Comihittee 
of the Republic meets. Iliis Committee consists of 75 members, 
sending representatives to Moscow to the meetings of the Central 
Committee of the All-Russian Federation of Soviet Republics, 
but the Turkestan Republic showed itself very little inclined to 
accept the control which the Central Committee at Mofscow 
endeavoured to maintain. The Turkestan Committee elects a 
small council, forming a. kind of cabinet and having control of the 
different branches of the administration. The right of voting 
being confined to members of the Communist party, the Govern- 
ment represented by no means one really elected by universal 
suffrage but rather a dictatorship of the lower classes. The 
Russians in Turkestan form only about 5% of the total pop., 
and since most of the rural Mussulman pop. take no part in the 
voting, the country is governed to all intents and purposes by 
men elected by the very small proportion of Russians of the 
lower classes living in the towns. Figures for the pop. of some 
of the large towns in 1916 were: — Khokand, 112,000; Naman- 
gan, 103,000; Samarkand, 89,000; Tashkent, 201,000. All trade 
and industry were in 1921 at an absolute standstill owing to 
Bolshevism. 


Taiihc 5. 


[ Group No. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

No. of moving rows in 


I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

T 

I 

group . . . , 









Calculated blade height 
in in 


1*450 

1-710 

2-960 

3-540 

5-320 

8*310 

9*8oo 

Allowance for tip clear- 
ance . . • * i 


0-093 

0-096 

0-108 

0-123 

0-141 

0*171 

0*1 86 

Met calculated blade 1 
lioights . . , J 

Art ual blade height 


I '357 

1-614 

2-842 

3-416 

5-179 

8*139 

9714 



if 

-rLj 




oil 


The length of the blades in group No. VII. is for st^mi-wing blades 
as previously explained. In ihe above table the allowance for tip 
clearance is not the actual tip clearance, but the amount by which 
the blade heights must be reduced in order that no more steam shall 
jiass than if there were no tip clearance whatever. This allowance 
has been taken as o-iyo2 in. per in. of drum diameter plus o*oio in. 
per in. of blade height, and this amount is subtracted from the com- 
puted blade heights. 

It should, perhaps, be noted that whilst in the ideal turbine the 
velocity of efflux from a stage is strictly proportional to Vfi this 
condition is only approximalely fulfilled in the case of a turbine 
with constant drum diameter. 

Had the above turbine been designed to run at 1, 000 revs, per 
minute instead of 2,400, many more rows of blading would have 
been necessary, arid to avoid large losses by the carrying over of 
kinetic energy to the exhaust a larger drum would haveb^n advisalffe. 

k may be memtioned that thii normal blades for which the ctx^ffi- 
cient in efjuation 5 applies arc of the old type with the opening 
gauged to about one-tnird the pitch, these blades being the ones 
used in the turbine from the test of which the coefficient was deduced, 
(rertain makers now use a different form of blade having a parallel 
tail, a departure which it is difficult to justify. 

BiULiotsuApiiY. — H. L. C'allenciar, The Properties of Steam (1920); 
Steam Tables (1913); H, M. Martin, The Design and Construaton of 
Steam Turbines (1913); ^4 New Theory of the Steam Turbine (1918); 
W. J. Gondie, Steam Turbines (1917); Dr. A. Stodola, Die Dampf- 
turbine (4th e<J. 1910); Osborne Reynolds, "On the Theory of 
Lubrication" Scientific Paper s,vo\, u.» "Lubrication," Engineering 


Great success had attended the cultivation of cotton, and the hi^h 
prices obtained for the Turkestan article (most of which is grown in 
Ferghana, where 742,000 acres were cultivated in 1915), coupled 
with the increase of railways, led to the abandonment of corn in 
favour of the cultivation of cotton, and, although W. Turkestan is a 

f ood wheat-producing country, cereals were actually im|TOrted from 
bissia and Sil)eria and cotton exported in exchange. Factories for 
cleaning and baling raw cotton and for extracting cotton oil were 
set up, and employed a large number of people, mostly in Ferghana. 
These factories were worked by crude oil from the Baku wells. The 
total area under cotton in 1916, including that grown in Khiva and 
Bukhara, was 1,838,215 acres, yielding about 18,000,000 poods or 
290,000 tons of raw cotton. 

The cultivation of vines had also increased, and wine industries 
had been initiated, chiefly in Ta.shkent and Samarkand. A larger 
product of the vine was in the form of raisins and currants, of which 
quantities were exported to Russia. 

Large quantities of fruits — ^apples, pears, quinces, fieachcs, nec- 
tarines, aprii'ots, grapes and melons — were exported by 8f>erial trains 
to central Europe, where the Turkestan crop was received a short 
time before the south European supplies ripened. 

Minerals remained for the mostjart unworked, though the profit- 
able coal fields and oil wells in Ferghana were used when disturbi* 
ances in Trans-Caspia cut Turkestan off from the Baku oil, on which 
it relies? entirely for its industrial life. Mining is hampered by the 
lack of roads and by the want of machinery. 

A very large indust^ in Bukhara is the export of Astrakhan lamb 
skins (called locally Kiiiraku!). Enormous flocks of these sheep are 
kept in the deserts around Bukhara. Attempts to breed these sheep 
in other countries have always resulted in a deterioration in the 
q^uality of the skins owing to some pt'culiarity of climate. Before 
tne World War about ij million skins were obtained annually at 
a cost of 6 to 8 roubles each. 

There are practically no branch roads in Turkestan, and the only 
means of transfK^rt in bulk is either by wagon on the few main roads, 
or by railway. The largest new railway project is the Semirye* 
chenskaya railway. I'his line was intendeef to leave the Orenhurg- 
Tashkent line at Arys (146 versts N. of Tashkent) and go to Vierni, 
a distance of about 900 versts. Actual construction was completed 
to Buenoi (220 versts) when Bolshevism came to crush all 
and initiative. Some work was done E. of Burnoi, but the Une was 
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not laid and no trains rah in 1921 beyond BurnoL It was int^ded 
later to continue this line from Vierni to Scmipalatinsk (about 
900 versts) and join up with the Trans-Siberian line, Important 
railway lines were constructed from Ka^an (the station bn the main 
line 10 m. S. of Bukhara City) to Karshi and Kcrki, wheiibethe line 
runs up the right bank of the Oxus to Termer on the Af^d^n border. 
A branch runs from Karshi to Kitab^ and the intention was to join. 
Kitab to Samarkand, All these lines were destroyed by the Bukha* 
rians in 1918 but could presumably be easily repaired. The total 
length of these railways in Bukhara was about 400 m. and there are, 
in addition, lines from Andijan to Jalalabad coal-fields, about 45 
m., from Khokand to Namangan, about 57 m.,and from Fechenko 
(N. E. of Skobclev) to Shariknan, about 1 1 miles. (F. M. B.) 

TURKEY (Nationalist). — An organized State of Nationalist 
Turkey, in its wider aspect an Anatolian State created by Turk- 
ish Nationalists in 1919-^20, was the outcome of the terms of 
peace dictated to the Ottoman Empire by the victorious Powers 
after the war of 1914-8. A severe peace was expected by the 
Turkish rulers and people. They were resigned to the loss of 
Turkish Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia; to stringent 
foreign control of Turkish finance; to the reimposition of the 
Capitulations; to international control of the waterway between 
the Aegean and the Black Sea; and to measures for the protection 
of Christian populations in Turkish territory. Such curtailments 
of territory and supervision of their internal affairs would doubt- 
less have received their reluctant acquiescence. But the surrender 
of Ottoman territory — of Smyrna and Thrace — to Greece as part 
of the terms of peace was a matter that touched all Turks to the 
quick. The Turkish Nationalist movement received its first 
great impulse when a Greek force, acting on a decision of the 
Supreme Council, occupied Smyrna and the surrounding terri- 
tory in May 1919. Nationalist plans were rapidly matured and 
put into execution. 

General Mustafa Kemal Pasha, an officer who had fought 
with much credit in the defence of Gallipoli, left Constantinople 
early in June 1919, ostensibly for his military district in Asia 
Minor. On June 19 he outlined the Nationalist plan for saving 
the country at a public meeting held at Khavsa, 50 m. inland 
from Samsun. It was the official opening of the Nationalist 
movement. In brief, the scheme was to create a government 
and army in the heart of Asia Minor to resist the partitioning of 
Turkish territory within “ Armistice limits.” The definition of 
area referred to the armistice of Mudros of Oct. 30 1918, and thus 
excluded Mesopotamia, Syria and Arabia from the territory to 
be preserved, but included Smyrna and Thrace. For this area 
Nationalists professed willingness to accept a single Great Power 
as mandatory; they would not, however, accept more than one. 
The movement spread rapidly. A provisional government was 
set up at Erzerum in August. In Sept, a National Congress was 
held at Sivas, which affirmed the purpose not only of maintaining 
the integrity of Ottoman territory within armistice limits, but of 
upholding the Caliphate and Sultanate. A few weeks later the 
seat of the government was changed to Angora, as a more central 
position. By the end of 1919 the Nationalist movement had been 
accepted by nearly the whole of Asia Minor, and the Ottoman 
Government at Constantinople became a government represent- 
ing little, and wielding no authority. 

Behind the Nationalist movement was the military class of 
Turkey, and the still powerful secret society known as the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress. In fact, though the movement 
represented on the part of the people a genuine patriotism and 
desire to resist what was deemed as aggression, it is doubtful if 
the Committee were not its real founders. At all events Talaat 
Pasha, Enver Pasha, Djemal Pasha, Sais Halim Pasha, and many 
other Committee leaders became exceedingly active in the 
Nationalist cause. They gave it, too, the Panislamist policy 
which the Committee had followed when in power behind the 
Ottoman Government at Constantinople. Owing to this con- 
nexion between Turkish Nationalism and Panislamism Mos- 
lem sympathy was excited in British India. Doubtless the agita- 
tion was arranged, but nevertheless it carried weight. A * ■ Cali- 
phate Committee ” to oppose the imposition of harsh terms of 
peace on Turkey was formed, and a delegation sent to London. 
Tbe delegation laid much stress on a speech made by Mr. Lloyd 
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George on Jan. 5 1918, in which he said: ‘^Nor are we fighting 
to deprive Turkey of its capital, or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turk- 
ish in race.” This speech the delegation, and other supporters 
of a lenient policy towards Turkey, claimed as a pledge. At the 
Peace Conference of the Allies held in London early in Feb. 1920, 
to discuss the terms of the Turkish peace, it was decided to leave 
Constantinople in the possession of Turkey. At this time the 
Nationalists began military operations against Cilicia. Turkish 
troops drove the French out of Marash and other places in this 
region, and used their success to massacre great numbers of 
Armenians. Simultaneously the Nationalists organized resist- 
ance in Thrace under Col. Jaffas Tayar Bey. 

The Government at Constantinople were now taken with the 
idea that they could suppress the Nationalists from within. 
They sought to rally to their side the sober and religious masses 
of the Turkish population by the joint inlluence of the Sultan as 
Caliph and of the Sheikh ul Islam. An Imperial decree was 
also issued declaring the Nationalists rebels. At the same time 
a military effort was made by sending Anzavoiir Pasha with a 
considerable force to occupy Brusa. But the appeal of the Caliph 
and the Sheikh ul Islam had little effect; the decree as to rebels 
was ignored ; and Anzavour Pasha's force deserted to the Kemal- 
ists before Brusa was reached. 

The Supreme Council sitting at San Remo finally decided the 
terms of the Turkish peace in April 1920, and the treaty was 
handed to the Turkish delegates on May 9. The terms of the 
treaty caused the fiercest hostility in Angora. The Great Na- 
tional Assembly declared for resistance to the last, and formally 
denied the right of the Constantinople Government to conclude 
any treaty on behalf of Turkey. It declared further that no 
treaty made by that Government would be recognized by the 
Nationalists. It was evident now that nothing but the application 
of force by the Allies would compel acceptance of the treaty by 
the Government at Angora. On the proposal of M. Venizelos, 
then the Greek premier, the Allies therefore entrusted the tusk 
to Greece of dealing with the Nationalist forces in western Asia 
Minor, and imposing the treaty. In support of Greece the 
Allies undertook minor naval operations. During June and July 
1920 the Greek armies conducted a campaign in which they 
overran the part of Asia Minor lying westward of a line drawn 
from Brusa to Ushak in the valley of the Menderez. A Greek 
army also occupied I'hrace. As the result of these operations, 
which destroyed any hope the Ottoman Government may have 
had of obtaining better terms by delay, the treaty was signed 
by the Ottoman delegates on August 20 1920. 

In spite of their defeat at Greek hands the Nationalists showed 
no inclination to accept the treaty. Instead, they turned more 
and more towards Bolshevik Russia, with hostility to the Allies 
as the common cause in pursuit of which each could assist the 
other. Arms, munitions and money were the chief Nationalist 
needs; and for her own ends Russia, to some extent, supplied 
them. In return she took the opportunity for spreading Bolshe- 
vik principles in Asia Minor, though with little success among 
Moslems, who held that Bolshevik theories were in opposition to 
the teachings of Mahomet. Towards the end of 1920 the Govern- 
ment of Constantinople made an attempt at peace with the Na- 
tionalists by sending a “ Mission of Reconciliation ” to Angora. 
But this effort, too, had no results. Noth withstanding defeat in 
the West, and risings and discontent within the area over which 
they had power, the Nationalist Government was in a fairly 
strong position* Nothing but force could overthrow them, and 
the nature of the country and absence of roads made the applica- 
tion of such force from outside a dangerous and exceedingly 
difficult undertaking. They were in alliance with Bolshevik 
Russia. Their country was self-supporting. They had but to 
wait, and time would assure their ultimate success. 

Meanwhile Bolshevik Russia and Nationalist Turkey endeav- 
oured to secure better land communications between their ter- 
ritories, to bring, in fact, their territories to a common frontier. 
Russia was established in the Transcaucasian Republic of 
Azerbaljku; but between Turkey and AzerbiUjan lay the Ar- 
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menian Republic of Erivan; and the line of railway from Azer* 
bftljftn to Turkish territory passed through the hostile Armenian 
State. In Sept. 1920 the Nationalists, in agreement with Russia, 
therefore began military operations against the Republic of 
Erivan. The upshot was that by the end of Nov. the Republic 
was crushed, its territory occupied, many thousands of its people 
massacred, its Government overthrown and replaced by a Soviet 
Government which accepted Russian mediation and onerous 
terms of peace. These included the cession of the districts of 
Kars and Ardahan to Turkey, together with additional territory 
traversed by the railway from Azerbaijan to the Turkish frontier. 

Nationalist leaders had always urged that time was on their 
side. During Dec. 1920 the elections in Greece overthrew the 
Government of M. Venizelos; and the return of the ex-Klng 
Constantine took place the same month as the result of a plebis- 
cite. These events changed the whole policy of the Allied Powers 
towards Greece. But a settlement of Turkish questions remained 
as necessary to the Allies as ever. They therefore invited the 
Greek and Turkish Governments to send delegations to a confer- 
ence in London in Feb. 1921, for the purpose of reaching, if 
possible, a compromise on the Treaty of Sevres. The condition 
was made that the Turkish Delegation should include repre- 
sentatives of Angora. The conference finally made an offer to the 
two delegations, to be accepted or rejected as a whole by their 
Governments. The offer proposed various important changes in 
the Treaty, including evacuation of Constantinople by the 
Allied garrison, an increase in the strength permitted the Turkish 
army, and the granting of autonomy to the Smyrna zone under 
Turkish sovereignty, and a Christian governor. These terms 
were promptly rejected by the Greek Government, who then 
reopened hostilities against the Nationalists in opposition to 
Allied advice. The Greek aim was to reach Angora, and destroy 
the Nationalist army. At the end of March, however, the Greek 
army was heavily repulsed before Eskishehr and compelled to 
retreat to its original positions before Brusa and Ushak. At the 
beginning of July another Greek offensive was made, this time on 
a much greater scale. Alium Kara Hissar, Kutahia, and Eskishehr 
were captured, notwithstanding determined Turkish resistance, 
and the advances continued along the railway towards Angora. 
But in a great battle at the end of Aug., on the line of the Sakaria 
river, the Greek army failed to break through the Turkish 
entrenchments, and again retreated, this time to positions cover- 
ing Eskishehr and Afium Kara Hissar. (W. J. C.*) 

TURKISH CAMPAIGNS.— Under this general heading the 
operations in the World War involving Turkey in (i) the Cau- 
casus, (2) Mesopotamia, (3) the Sinai area, and (4) S5rria, are 
described. 

(I.) Operations on the Caucasus Front 

A firm grasp of the military-geographical conditions on the 
Russo-Turkish frontier is an es.sential preliminary to an under- 
standing of the operations in the Caucasus. In this region war, 
though waged with modern weapons, must be conducted by very 
old-fashioned methods; for the absence of railways and the 
rarity of good roads on the Turkish side from the first militated 
against, and indeed largely precluded, strategic mobility. In the 
vast area, 600 m. long by 300 wide, bounded by the S. coast of 
the Black Sea, the Russo-Turkish frontier. Lake Urmia and a 
line thence by Urfa to Angora, not a single railway exists. The 
only roads are the steep mountain track from Trebizond to 
Erzerum, a somewhat easier main road from Angora by Sivas 
and Erzinjan to Erzerum, the very steep mountain road from 
Kharput to Erzerum which at Garib meets the road crossing 
the wild Armenian Taurus from Diarbekr, the highway Mosul- 
Bitlis-Mush-Erzerum, and lastly the old caravan route from 
Erzerum by way of Bayazid into Persia. The only other means 
of communication are narrow tracks, made by use only and 
impossible to trace after a snowfall; they serve to indicate to the 
troops their lines of advance, but can in no sense be said to 
facilitate their march. Transport, apart from pack-animals, can 
only move in the few roads mentioned and even on these, which 
are all in bad condition, only with extreme difficulty. The rivers 


as a xiile can only be crossed at the fords, as any bridges have 
long ago broken down, for in Turkey no attctnpt is made to keep 
up the roads, the high dues levied for this purpose disappear- 
ing into the pockets of the officials. 

it must always be remembered that a Turkish army operating 
in the region of Erzerum has a line of communications over 600 m. 
long to the nearest railhead at Angora or Ulu Kyshia, from which 
points every shell has to be brought up by camel transport, taking 
six weeks in transit. It would, therefore, have been of urgent 
importance to the Turks, for this reason alone, to gain complete 
command of the Black Sea, which would have made it possible 
for them to send supplies for the army by sea from Constantinople 
to Trebizond and thence overland by the comparatively short 
route to Erzerum. However, they only succeeded for a short 
period at the beginning of the war, in asserting a sufficient 
superiority over the Russian Black Sea fleet to allow of safe 
transit by sea to Trebizond, and it became impossible to count on 
this. The present writer had in 1913 drawn up for the Turkish 
general staff a memorandum, in which he fully discussed and 
recommended the reconstruction of the wholly antiquated 
fortress of Erzerum, of which the newest works dated from 1864, 
the erection of barrier forts to secure the Trebizond road, and 
other measures aimed at facilitating future operations in this 
area. But this important problem received no attention, and 
the future theatre of war was left in such a condition as to render 
impossible the defence of the frontier against a resolute attack. 

The main theatre of war of the eastern Anatolian campaigns 
of 1914-8 was Turkish Armenia. The geographical area of 
Armenia had no clearly defined limits, having become nothing 
more than a geographical term for the districts of Russia, Persia 
and Turkey, which were inhabited by people of Armenian 
nationality. The geographical limits of Armenia are clearly 
defined only in the Caucasian isthmus, where the boundary is 
formed by the little Caucasus, stretching south-eastward between 
Tiflis and Akhaltsikh. In Persia the Armenian population in the 
province of Azerbaijan melts gradually into the Persian from 
Lake Urmia eastward. To the S. the ethnographic boundary 
corresponds more or less with the line of the Armenian Taurus 
and the parts of the Taurus stretching from the Cilician frontier 
to the Euphrates gorge; but northern spurs of Kurdistan jut out 
into Armenian territory, e.g. especially in the region of Dersin, 
which extends with its population of Kurdish tribesmen, who 
have a mortal feud with the Armenians, to just S. of Erzinjan. 
In the W. conditions are the same as in Persia. As one goes 
towards Sivas, the Armenians melt away into the Turkish 
Mahommedan population, while to the N. Lazistan cuts off the 
Armenian highlands from the sea. The course of the Juroch may 
be taken as the frontier between Pontus and Lazistan on the one 
side and Armenia on the other. In all this “ Armenia ” there is 
no territory inhabited exclusively by Armenians, As against 
this, countless Armenians are dispersed all over Turkey, and 
these communities of the dispersion are frequently, as in Adana 
(Cilicia), numerically strong and economically predominant. 

Turkish Armenia is in parts a fertile land, but the climate is 
most unfavourable from the military point of view. Long cold 
winters, with heavy and frequent snowfalls, render almost 
impossible all strategic movement, and large bodies of troops 
are always in danger of decimation by frost and hunger, while 
the short summer brings with it oppressive heat. Turkish 
Armenia, inside the stupendous mountain range which cuts it off 
from Russian Armenia, is a tangled mass of hills and valleys. 
The differences in height between the mountain ridges and the 
deep-cut gorges is very marked. The population is poor and 
scattered, so that in areas hundreds of square miles in extent 
there are neither tracks nor habitations to be found. Much of 
Turkish Armenia has never really been explored, and the repre- 
sentation of it on the maps is largely mere guesswork. Erzerum 
itself is one of the highest placed towns in the world; it stands 
over 6,000 ft. above sea-level. Its population was estimated 
(much too highly) at 120,000 in 1913. 

For the Russians the strategic situation was much more 
favourable than for the Turks. Preparations for the eventuality 
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of a war with Turkey had for some time been tkken in hand by 
the Russian generd staff. Russia fully realized the importance 
of possessing the Armenian plateau, with its Christian population 
and great mineral wealth. The frontier fortress gf Kars, which 
with its whole district had passed to Russia in 1878, was modern- 
ized, placed in a permanent state of defence, and well provided 
with guns, ammunition and supplies. A lateral line through 
Transcaucasia from Baku by way of Tiflis to Poti on the Black 
Sea was constructed, from which branch lines led to the Turkish 
frontier. The network of roads was also carefully completed and 
the frontier area thus converted into an excellent base for 
strategical deployment. 

From the hrst, then, the Russians had the better strategic 
position. In this country whichever side was nearest to its 
railways was bound to have a decisive strategical advantage over 
the other, especially if in addition it possessed a better network 
of roads. Enver Pasha, however, failed to realize this. As a 
strategist he was a hopeless amateur, who believed that his 
personal will in Constantinople could remedy in a moment the 
age-old defects of the Turkbh military system and the Turkish 
general staff. 

Long before Russia, in Nov. 1914, declared war on Turkey, 
Gen. Liman von Sanders had planned to create a diversion in 
favour of the German and Austrian armies in the eastern front by 
landing several Turkish corps near Odessa and advancing into 
the Ukraine, where he hoped to rally the numerous German 
colonists to his standards. This scheme may be considered to 
have been the one great strategic error which could be laid to the 
account of Liman von Sanders: for it violated all those canons of 
prudence, the disregard of which the general himself so often and 
vigorously censured in the projects of others. 

Liman von Sanders earmarked for this operation the I., IV., V. 
and X. Corps, and proposed to lead the army in person. It is 
easy to understand that the Turki.sh High Command looked with 
disfavour on this plan, if only because it needed all its available 
forces for operations in the Turkish theatre of war. The project 
of effecting a landing at Odessa held out no promise of success; 
for the expedition could never have ventured far from its ships, 
and could therefore have exercised no effect on the general 
strategic situation. It might perhaps have served as a centre 
for a rising in the Ukraine, whose agents were in Constantinople. 
But, in view of the military strength of Russia at that time, the 
success of such a rising was more than doubtful. The adventurous 
scheme was finally abandoned on Sept. 18 1914, largely because 
the commander of the fleet considered it impossible to guarantee 
either the smooth disembarkation of the troops or the maintenance 
of the line of communications by sea between Odessa and Con- 
stantinople. The Corps comprising the I. Army were also needed 
for political reasons in the Adrianople area,where they were to be 
used to cover the rear of Bulgaria against a Rumanian attack, 
should the former commit herself to an offensive against Serbia. 

For Liman von Sanders* scheme was now substituted Enver’s 
great plan for an advance against Russia, to be carried out by 
the III. Army, assembling in Sept, and Oct. at Erzerum, under 
the incompetent Hasan Izzet Pasha (not to be confused with 
the Ahmad Tzzet who later became commander-in-chief). 

This army consisted of the IX. and XI. Corps, the 2nd Cav. 
Div. and the so-called 2nd Res. Cav. Div. made up of Kurdish 
irregular bands. This reserve cavalry, useless for fighting pur- 
poses, showed great skill in massacring and plundering the de- 
fenceless Armenians whenever opportunity offered. In Nov. 
the X. Corps also joined the III. Army. The condition of the 
troops may be gathered from a report of the middle of Nov. 1914, 
according to which the X. Corps alone was short of 17,000 
overcoats, 17,400 pairs of boots, 23,000 tents and 13,000 packs — 
and this just before the Armenian winter, in a country where 
bivouacking is unavoidable on account of the settlements being 
far too thinly scattered to allow the housing of large bodies of 
troops. The III. Army was brought up to strength by reserves 
from E. Anatolia; they were excellent military material, but 
shortage of clothing and food in the autumn soon caused them 
to desert in masses. 
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Enver’s plan of operations involved a frontal advance by the 
XI. Corps along the Erzerum-Sarikamish road, combined with 
an attack against the Russian right flank by the two other corps 
moving to the left over the mountains in the direction of Olti, 
with the idea of cutting the Russians off from Kars and capturing 
that fortress. The present writer repeatedly told the Turkish 
High Command that the whole operation was impossible of 
execution, and Liman von Sanders endeavoured in a personal 
interview with Enver to dissuade him from carrying out his 
plan, which was foredoomed to failure. The latter, who had an 
exaggerated idea of his own capacity, refused to listen to advice 
or to take warning. Not only would he not see that his scheme 
was impracticable, but he expressed to Liman von Sanders his 
ultimate intention of marching by way of Afghanistan against 
India. No better proof could be desired of Enver’s incapacity to 
understand what strategy means. 

As a matter of fact the scheme as it stood was never put into 
execution, for the Russians anticipated it by undertaking an 
advance on Erzerum with a Cossack division and a mixed bde. 
Hasan Tzzet attacked them at KoprU Keui on Nov. 8, and by the 
12th he had succeeded in taking the Russian positions. Mean 
while, however, the I. Caucasian Corps had taken up a position in 
rear near Asap, which resisted all the efforts of the Turks to 
storm it, though they gained ground at certain points. The Turks 
were already running short of ammunition and the arrival of parts 
of the II. Turkestan Corps to reinforce the Russians seemed to 
Indicate that the Turkish superiority in numbers would shortly 
be lost, if it had not already been so. Hasan Tzzet therefore 
withdrew the III. Army, gave up all idea of any further offensive, 
and turned his attention to completing the equipment and supply 
services of his troops, who were even now beginning to suffer 
privations. This wise decision must largely be attributed to the 
influence of his German chief of staff, Guse. The losses of the 
Turkish army in these first encounters amounted to 1,500 killed, 
5,600 wounded — no inconsiderable proportion of the effective 
strength of the army, estimated at some 90,000 men. 

At this point, however, Enver took the bit between his teeth. 
He ordered a detachment which had been assembled under a 
German officer at Haidar Pasha to be transported across the 
Black Sea and landed W. of Batum, and to advance thence into 
Russian territory — in fact, to attack Russia. The detachment 
pushed forward boldly to Ardahan, where it encountered over 
whelming hostile forces and had to retire to the Russo-Turkish 
frontier. Enver himself, burning with impatience, and his 
German chief of staff, Bronsart von Schellendorf, who also was 
no strategist, sailed on board a warship for Trebizond, Leaving 
Constantinople on Dec. 6 he reached Erzerum on the 21st, and, 
taking over the command of the III. Army, set to work at once 
to carry into action his pet scheme outlined above. The 
various corps received the following missions. The IX. Corps 
was to drive the Russians from the pass between Erzerum and 
Olti and advance on the latter place. The X. Corps, moving 
from Erzerum northward, was to wheel round south-eastward in 
front of Olti in order to cut the line of retreat of the enemy in 
conjunction with the IX. Corps, marching parallel to it. The 
Russians would then be attacked frontally by the XI. Corps, as 
soon as the turning movement succeeded. 

This scheme was a real piece of geometrical strategy, which in 
view of the bitter cold, the deep snow and the miserable equip- 
ment of the Turkish army was bound to turn out disastrously. 
Enver, however, persisted in his attempt to ape the deeds of 
Alexander the Great, and the operation proved a complete 
failure. The IX. Corps successfully forced the pass, but got 
utterly out of hand in the tangle of snowclad and pathless 
mountains. With its units inextricably mixed up it encountered 
near Sarikamish a superior and well-ordered enemy force, and 
suffered a complete defeat. The X. Corps, which had an even 
longer road to traverse, also arrived piecemeal on the battle- 
field on Jan. 4 1915, when the IX. Corps was already pouring 
back in complete disorder. The X. Corps shai^ its fate and 
retreated in disordered haste over the mountains. Enver 
attempted to retrieve the position by attacking with the XI. 
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Corps. NaturaDy enough, this isolated attack was broken with- 
out producing any effect beyond making it possible for the 
remnants of the IX. and X. Corps to escape to Erzerum. 

The III. Army, which owing to the heavy snow had been 
unable to take its field artillery with it, had suffered appalling 
losses, which were due not so much to the fighting as to the fact 
that the troops had had to bivouac in the snow without tents and 
practically without food. An epidemic of typhus now broke out 
in its ranks. After the offensive the strength of the army had 
been reduced to the following totals: IX. Corps 2,000, X. Corps 
2,400, XI. Corps 2,400, Artillery and 2nd Cav. Div. 4,800; or 
12,400 in all. The army had thus lost 86 % of its effectives, 
ami had suffered a disaster which for rapidity and completeness 
is without parallel in military history. The miserable surviv- 
ors were in a pitiable condition. Enver Pasha, with Bronsart 
von SchcIIcndorf, at once left the army, handing over the epm^ 
mand to Havis Hakki Pasha, his brother-in-law, and returned 
to Constantinople; he never again during the World War at- 
tempted to conduct operations, though he often interfered with 
the decisions of the other army commanders with disastrous re>- 
sults. Thus, soon after the defeat E. of Erzerum, he ordered 
the despatch of the V. CoriJS to that theatre from Constantinople, 
and was only at the last moment persuaded by Liman von 
Sanders to cancel his instructions. During his return journey he 
also announced that no orders other than his own should be 
carried out by the troop.s, and instructions to this effect were sent 
to all the Turkish armies. The greatest confu.sion would have 
resulted had not the Grand Viaiet cancelled this ridiculous order. 
Havis Hakki Pasha dying in Feb* of typhus, the command was 
given to Mahmud Kiamil, who knew next to nothing of strategy 
and owed his rise solely to political considerations and his in- 
fluential connexions. 

It was an undeserved piece of good fortune for Turkey that 
the Russian losses and the increasing severity of the weather 
forbade any pursuit, and that the situation on the Polish front 
was absorbing all the available Russian troops and preventing 
the despatch of reinforcements to the Caucasus. There ensued 
therefore a cessation of all activity in this quarter, and Mahmud 
Kiamil had time to reorganize his army. By occupying the Id 
and Olti passes he secured his left flank against any raids and 
surprise attacks which the Russians might be planning. Farther 
still to the left the small detachment which had carried out the 
push into Ardahan was wintering at Artvin in Russian territory. 
It consisted of 1,000 regulars, reinforced by volunteers raised in 
Constantinople by the Committee of National Defence with the 
assistance of the German military representatives. More of these 
somewhat inferior troops were sent to the detachment in Feb. 
and March, and it was resolved to attempt a coup de main 
against Batum. The fortifications of the town, however, though 
antiquated, were quite sufiicicnt to repel the attack of these un- 
organized and half-trained men, and the entetprise was a com- 
plete failure. This was all the more unfortunate for Turkey, as 
she had found herself unable, despite the presence in the Black 
Sea of the “ Goeben ” and the ** Breslau,” which were manned 
by German crews but had been transferred to the Turkish fleet, 
to maintain uninterrupted command of that sea. During 1915 
the two German ships, the only effective ix)rtion of the Turkish 
ntxvy^ were needed to cooperate in the defence of the Dardanelles; 
so the Russians were able once more to venture out to .sea and 
shell the cx)al-mines of Zunguldak and Eregli and the town and 
harbour of Trebizond. Henceforward the line of communication 
of the III. Army by sea had to be given up, and it now ran over- 
land along the railway from Haidar Pasha (opposite Constanti- 
nople) by Konia, to Ulu Ky^hla (in the Taurus N.E. of Adana), 
where everything was loaded onto carts and camels, and pro- 
ceeded by road via Kaisariyeh and Sivas to Erzinjan, there to be 
distributed. The length of this line from the railhead at Ulu 
Kyshla to the main depot at Erzinjan was some 475 miles. 

Mahmud Kiamil, with the assistance of the German Lt.-Col. 
Guse, who whs still chief of staff, succeeded during the winter 
months in bringing the strength of his atmy up to 35,000 men; 
most of th^ new recruit$,however»had had littleor no training. His 


small army had to hold a wide front of some 220 m. from the 
Black Sea to Lake Van, and in these drcumstances Mahmud 
Kiamil kept the main body of his army concentrated round 
Erzerum, and. protected the rest of the front only by small de- 
tachments. Hiis was not difficult, particularly in winter, since 
few passable paths led over the frontier mountains, which are 
in places over 9,000 ft. high. 

The Russians were not strong enough to fight a battle along 
the Sarikamish-Erzerum road. They therefore had recourse to 
wide turning movements, but not until May 1915, when the 
snow on the roads had melted. They first pressed the Turks 
back from the Olti pass and pushed on to Turtum. This village 
lies in a wild and precipitous valley in the midst of the high 
mountains, and here it was therefore possible for the Turkish 
reserves to stem the Russian advance. The Id pass was also 
occupied by the Russians. While the attention of the Turkish 
Higher Command was thus attracted to the N., far stronger Rus- 
sian forces began, likewise in May, an offensive over the passes of 
the Aghri Dagh (W. of Bayazid) in the direction of Lake Van, 
capturing the weakly defended villages of Dutak and Melass- 
girt and threatening Van and Bitlis. At the same time the 
Armenian population rose in arms. A Turkish division, hur- 
riedly despatched to Bitlis, suppressed the rebellion with awful 
savagery, but the Russians continued their advance from 
Mclassgirt on Bitlis, and on July 13 drove its defenders out. 

Again fortune favoured the Turks. The Russians, presum- 
ably too weak to venture forward, contented themselves with 
what they had gained. Before them to the W. of Bitlis lay the 
high plateau which stretches eastward from Diarbekr. Strong 
Russian forces might have either descended thence on Mosul 
and down the Tigris, thus facilitating the British operations 
against Bagdad, or might have pushed forward in the Euphrates 
valley on Kharput and turned the whole line held by Mahmud 
KiamiFs army, which was known to be in no fit state to offer 
serious resistance, and would have no alternative but to retire 
hurriedly on Erzinjan or to accept battle before Erzerum with 
its front facing S.W., with the certainty of complete destruction 
if it were defeated. However, nothing was done. A few detach- 
ments crossed into Persia (Azcrbaijiin) and occupied Urmia and 
a few other places W. of the lake of that name. Here, however, 
they were cut off by a belt of stupendous mountains over us m. 
wide from the Mosul plain, so that this enterprise had no strate- 
gic effect and merely exercised some political influence in bring- 
ing over to the side of the Russians the Armenian and Persian 
population of that region. 

Summer passed, and as early as Sept, the first snow fell. 
Mahmud Kiamil had now increased his army to a strength of 
58,000 men, and had in addition assembled some 20,000 recruits 
in .special training camps in Erzerum. The governor of Erzerum 
was a German, Gen. Posseldt, who exerted himself in every way 
to put the antiquated works of the fortress in a state of defence. 
Lack of all material, even wood, however, prevented the con- 
struction of anything except earth-works. Erzerum drew all 
its wood and fuel in peace-time from the Pontic Alps, whence 
it had to be carried for 115 m. in carts. The Russian bivouacs 
near Melassgirt were constructed of wood brought up all the 
way from the mountain forests W. of Kars. 

Although Erzerum was by no means a strong fortress, some 
60 guns in its outer works and some 40 in the inner line being out of 
date, it was of great importance as the only road junction in the 
whole theatre of operations, as the capital of an area disaffected 
towards Turkey and the central point d'appui of a weak army. 
In Oct. 1Q15 the situation in Mesopotamia appeared so serious 
that the Turkish Supreme Command, all being quiet at Erzerum, 
took away from Mahmud Kiamil two divisions (the 5th and 6th) 
and sent them to Bagdad. And just at this moment the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Nicholas assumed command oh the Russian 
Caucasus front, and brought with him not only reinforcements 
and material, but — still more important--*the will to utilize 
them to the full. 

Nicholas had no need to resort to turning movements, and 
decided to attack the centre of the Turkish front and break 
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throii^ to Erzerum. The offensive began on Jan, it 1916, up 
the Aras valley, and by the 14th the Turkish positions E. of 
Erzenim had been carried. It was unfortunate for the Turks 
that at this moment Mahmud Kiamil had been called away to 
Constantinople, and that his German chief of staff, CoL Guse, 
was on sick leave after a severe attack of typhus. The temporary 
commander of the III. Army, 'Abdul Kerim Pasha, was not 
equal to the situation. The Turkish forces, after losing heavily 
in a series of rearguard actions, took up a position on the heights 
N. and S. of Erzcrum which had been hastily fortified. The 
Russians, who expected to overrun these defences at the first 
attack of their advanced guards, were checked for the moment; 
but a second assault, delivered by strong forces against the left 
of the Turkish line from Kara Gobek, proved decisive of the fate 
of the fortress, which fell into Russian hands on Feb. 15 1916, 
the troops of Gen. Yudenich advancing by surprise against the 
southern front, where no attack was expected. 

The defenders of Erzerum had certainly put up a good fight, 
and the Russian claim to have captured in the fortress 100,000 
prisoners, 437 guns in the inner and 374 guns in the outer forts 
and 200 field guns was certainly greatly exaggerated. The 
whole Turkish army, if we deduct the heavy losses suffered, 
was barely 50,000 strong, and the whole artillery of the fortress 
amounted to barely 10% of the figures given by the Russians. 

The Turks, however, whose communiquis were easily the 
most inaccurate of all those issued by the bclligcronts, sent home 
on Feb. 16 an entirely fanciful account of what had happened: 

On the Caucasus front,” it ran, in the violent position fight- 
ing which has continued for the last three days despite the cold 
and snow, the enemy lost 5,000 dead and 60 prisoners.” The 
loss of Erzerum was not even mentioned, and even the Sultan 
and his entourage only heard of it some months later; and even 
when the facts were finally announced to the world the impor- 
tance of the place was minimizt^d and its evacuation rcpresenlcd 
as being a voluntary withdrawal on the part of the Turks. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas, far from resting content with his 
victory, vigorously followed up the Turks in their disordered 
retreat, and occupied Mamakhatun. On Feb. 24 the remnant 
of the beaten army crossed the Euphrates at Kotur. Mahmud 
Kiamil, who had resumed his command, was now replaced by 
Wahib Pasha; the greater part of the artillery and material 
had been left behind in the retreat, and he only succeeded with 
great difficulty in getting his troops across the river, which here 
flows from N. to S., and into position on the right bank on the 
heights of Baiburt. The V. Corps, which was arriving in haste 
and piecemeal from European Turkey, assisted in checking the 
Russian advance. In the coastal sector the detachment at 
Artvin, though reinforced by some units of the V. Corps, was 
assailed by superior forces and compelled to fall back after 
stubborn fighting. Maj. Hunger, the German commander, 
succeeded in making a renewed stand 20 m. E. of Trebizond, 
but by the middle of April the Russian 123rd Div. forced him 
back once more and occupied Trebizond. 

The Turkish strategic situation had now become serious. 
The possession of Trebizond allowed the Russians to open up a 
much shorter line of communications across the Black Sea from 
the Ukrainian and Crimean seaports, and gave them a base 
close behind their front. The disadvantage of having this base 
behind the right wing of their army could be compensated for 
by reinforcing this wing, so as to avoid any possibility of its 
being forced away from its line of communications, while the 
land route to Erzerum from Kars was still in use and would be 
available to supply the whole army if necessary. 

The Turks, therefore, had to expect that in the forthcoming 
spring the Grand Duke Nicholas, whose forces were continually 
being reinforced from the Caucasus, would resume the offensive 
on a large scale. The Turkish Supreme Command was now 
freed of all anxiety from the side of the Dardanelles, but it still 
maintained three armies, the I. (Essad Pasha), the II. (Ahmad 
*lzzet Pasha) and the V. (Liman Pasha), massed in the Constan- 
tin ople-Adrianople area, thousands of miles from the theatres of 
ot)erations, in Mesopotamia and eastern Anatolia. 
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The loss of Trebizond finally aroused Enver Pasha to a realiza- 
tion of the full extent of the strategic danger in the E., and in 
March the II. Army was directed to the E. Anatolian front. It 
was to deploy on the line Lake Van-Mush-'Kigi, and advance 
against the Russian flank and rear in the general direction of 
Erzerum; it was to be brought up to a strength of ip divisions 
by the addition of the forces already in the area of operations, 
and to be reorganized in four corps. The commander, Ahmad 
'Izzet Pasha, had been promoted commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish army after the Dec. armistice in the Balkan War. 

The strategic plan adopted by the Turkish Supreme Command 
for the II. Army was as usual excellent in theory but impossible 
of execution. The idea of throwing a whole army on the flank 
and rear of the Russians must certainly have seemed seductive 
to anyone sitting over a map in Constantinople; for it seemed to 
promise a strategic encirclement, it followed famous precedents, 
and there was plenty of room for the manoeuvre. In practice, 
however, the plan paid no attention to the actual conditions of 
time and space. The II. Army was despatched in the spring by 
rail from Constantinople to Ulu Kyshla; the line, which was a 
single one, with enormous intervals between stations, was already 
serving as the line of communication, for the Palestine and 
Mesopotamia armies, so that any rapid transport of the II. Army 
was out of the question. The Turkish Supreme Command made 
a grave miscalculation in assuming that the army would be 
assembled and ready for the advance in 40: days; the distance 
from the railhead at Ulu Kyshla to the area of coApent ration 
(some 400 m.), which had to be covered on foot, would litseif have 
taken up all that time. The amateur strategists at Turkish H.Q. 
took no account of these matters, and were mightily surprised 
when the event disappointed their expectations. As a matter of 
fact by July 8 the leading troops of the II. Army (III. Corps 7th 
and nth Div.) had barely passed Malatia, and the rest of the 
army was still on the railway in August. 

Meanwhile the situation on the HI. Army front was going 
from bad to worse. At the end of May it had carried out a few 
.successful minor operations; Mamakhatun and Surmcnc (E. of 
Trebizond) had been occupied, and the army command, which 
was now at Gumuskhane, misconceiving the general situation, 
proposed to carry out a powerful offensive S. of I'rebizond early 
in July. For this purpose it suggested that the units of the H. 
Army already available should push forward without delay to 
the area S. of Erzerum — an advance which, with the weak forces 
which 'Izzet Pasha had at his disposal, could only have been 
effective as a demonstration or a piece of bluff. But even this 
could hardly have succeeded, in view of the excellent intelligence 
as to the Turkish movements which the Russians were known to 
have, and 'Izzet Pasha rightly declined to fall in with the scheme. 
As a matter of fact the Russians had full information as to these 
happenings, and especially the progress of the transport of the 
II. Army, and seized their chance to attack the III. Army in 
July, before the II. Army’s menace to their flank could become 
effective. This was the ^st solution of their problem of opera- 
tions on the inner line, and it met with complete success. On July 
7 the Turkish III. Army was driven from Erzinjan and Baiburt 
with heavy losses in men, guns and material, and was able to 
make another stand only on the line Kemacb (on the Euphrates 
30 m. W. of Erzinjan) -Chadali Pass-TireboU on the Black Sea. 
The most serious result of this defeat was the complete de- 
moralization of the defeated troops; thousands of deserters, 
plundering and robbing, flooded all the country as, far back as 
Sivas; columns and transport melted away in panic on the 
appearance of the Russian cavalry, who had broken through 
the Turkish line at two points and suddenly appeared in its rear. 
The III. Army reported in Aug, that i3,cx>o deserters had re- 
joined their units, but the governor of Sivas estimated that some 
30,000 were still at large in his area. The fact that the Mahom- 
medan population in the area evacuated by the Turkish army 
fled in terror before the advance of the Russians added to tlxe 
indescribable confusion. 

When *Izzct Pasha with the III. Corps advanced at the end 
of July into the zone of assembly allotted to the II. Army the 
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situation was as follows. In the hilly country S. of Bitlis was the 
Sth Div., which had been driven from that town by the Russians, 
and the 8th Div. was in the hilly country S. of Mush. 'Izaet 
formed them into the XVI. Corps. N.W. of them were only 
a few small detachments, holding the main roads as far as the 
RImali valley, in which stood the ixth Cav. Bde. as the extreme 
right wing of the 111 . Array. 

’Izzet Pasha's intention was to assemble the main body of his 
II. Army at Diarbekr and the smaller part at Kharput, and only 
then to advance in the direction of Erzerum and the country to 
the E. of it. He knew that in front of him the reinforced IV. 
Caucasian Corps had taken over the task of guarding the flank of 
the Russian main army. 

This plan, however, was not carried out. The Turkish Supreme 
Command, in view of the disaster to the III. Army and the 
reports of constantly arriving Russian reinforcements, urged 
‘Izzet to attack before the assembly of his forces had been finished. 
Izzet had no option but to obey, though he was under no illusion 
as to the result. He wished at least to concentrate all his few 
available forces on the left wing of his area of deployment and to 
make a push into the district W. of Erzerum, in order to relieve 
the pressure on the III. Army. But this also proved beyond his 
wwers. 1'he ist, 14th and 53rd Divs., which had arrived at the 
;nd of July and the beginning of Aug., were pushed forward 
igainst the Russians, who were still being reinforced on the front 
>pposite the II. Army; a few local successes were achieved, and 
Izzet Pasha on Aug. ro decided to renounce a general offensive 
ind to hold and fortify the line Kigi~Ognot hdghts S. of Mush. 

Thus ended the geometrical strategy of the Turkish Supreme 
[!!^ommand, which had from the first been based only on wishes 
ind hopes rather than on definite realities. The administrative 
leficiencies in the II. Army had been, as usual in Turkey, so 
jreat as alone to ruin all hope of success. The army was sent 
dr ward into wild and mountainous country, in which only 
nountain artillery and columns of pack-animals could be moved, 
md it was supplied with only 18 mountain guns and with 
»x-wagons for transport — and far from enough even of these. 
"Igures as to the number of cattle in the deployment area were 
iccepted without verification, and proved to be exaggerated 
;ome five fold. Those responsible for the supply services were, 
IS ever in Turkish wars, quite incompetent to make the best of 
vhat turned up, and very disposed to steal the little that was 
ivailable. Under such conditions the best plans are of no avail, 
or they can never be translated into actual practice. 

Meanwhile Wahib Pasha was displaying praiseworthy energy 
n reorganizing the III. Turkish Army, of which the head- 
luarters were at Andria. Divisions were formed out of the old 
orps, regiments out of divisions, battalions out of regiments. 
The army was divided into two ** Caucasian Corj^^s," the I. and 
I., the former comprising the 5th, iith and 37th Caucasian 
divisions. But even these combined divisions were very weak. 
The volunteer formations and other irregular bands proved 
vholly useless, and were soon broken up. German motor trans- 
)ort columns, established in the winter of 1916-7 on the line of 
ommunications of the HI. Army between Ulu Kyshla and 
»ivas, prevented a threatened catastrophe due to starvation. 
U 1 Wahib Pasha's efforts, however, could not restore the spirit 
►f the III. Army and give back to it that confidence which was 
ssential to the prosecution of a successful offensive. 

The II. Army, when its concentration was completed, was 
omposed of the XVI., II., IV. and III. Corps. Mustafa Kemai 
later to become famous as leader of the Nationalist army) was 
he army commander. Tzzet Pasha was entrusted with the gen- 
ral direction of the II. and III. Armies operating on the Ar- 
nenian front, and moved his H.Q. to Kharput. 

The II. Army, which had its H.Q. at Diarbekr, was experienc- 
ng even greater difficulties in the matter of its communications 
ban was the III. In the winter, however, the strain was cased 
►y both sides going into winter quarters, as in the old days. Only 
n the passes small observation detachments stood facing each 
>ther. In Nov. most of the troops were moved back into more 
heltered districts, so that the Turkish and Russian winter 


quarters were some 30 to 40 m. apart, about the equivalent of 
five days' march in this difficult country. The Turks^ however, 
were still short of food. As early as Nov. the men were getting 
only one-third of their regular rations, the pack-animals had 
themselves to find what meagre pasturage they could, and to 
find any was soon impossible on account of the deep snow; 
the cavalry horses were getting only li kilogrammes of oats. 
Hundreds of animals died every day. Again and again outposts, 
patrols and whole detachments of men were found starved or 
frozen to death in the holes of the rocks. In the terrible cold, 
which when snowstorms raged might well chill to the bone even 
the warmest clad men, the majority of the troops had only their 
summer clothing. The percentage of sick grew higher day by day. 
The sanitary arrangements were in the highest degree defective, 
so that these miserable beings lived and died in boundless 
wretchedness. In the hospital at Kharput alone the average 
deaths in the winter of 1916-7 amounted to 900 per month. 
Medical requisites were insufficient, and there were no means of 
combating the plague lice and the epidemic of typhus which 
followed it. Of the III. Army 60,000 men perished between July 
1916 and the spring of T917, and in the autumn of the latter year 
barely 20,000 men remained at the front. 

The strategic position in Armenia at the beginning of 19x7 was 
extremely unfavourable to the Turks. The Russians, who had 
obtained undisputed control of the Black Sea, had massed such 
strong forces in front of the II. and III. Armies that there could 
be no idea of a Turkish offensive. At the same time railways were 
being built from Sarikamish by Hasan Kala to Erzerum and from 
Trebizond and Gumuschane, on the completion of which the 
Russians in their turn would be in a position to resume the 
offensive without being hampered by transport difficulties. This 
offensive might be directed either against the front of one of the 
two 'Eurkish armies, or from Lake Urmia along the southern 
shore of Lake Van against the almost unprotected flank of the 
III. Army. In view of the fact that a new English advance 
against Bagdad was in preparation, this latter seemed very 
probable, and Liman von Sanders did rightly in asking the 
Turkish Supreme Command, in the late autumn of 1916, to hold 
another army ready at Mosul. The proposal, however, was re- 
jected by Enver. It would also have been sound policy to have 
placed the II., III. and VI. Armies (the latter being at Bagdad) 
under one command; for the transference of forces between 
Armenian and Bagdad fronts could not be carried out quickly 
enough from Constantinople, and a junction of the Russian and 
British fronts by an extension of the former by Urmia and the 
western frontier of Persia was shortly to be expected. A Russian 
offensive from Persia against Mosul would certainly place both 
the III. and the VI. Turkish Army in a perilous position. The 
completion of the railway from Igdir by Bayazid to Kara Kilissa 
and its continuance by Tutak and Melassgirt seemed to indicate 
the probability of a Russian offensive against the right of the 11 . 
Turkish Army. The offensive against Mosul did not in fact take 
place; but this omission was a serious error on the part of the 
Russians and a piece of good fortune for the Turks, on which they 
had no right to count. However, Liman von Sanders’ request 
for the establishment of a single command was rejected by the 
Turkish Supreme Command. The relations between Enver and 
Liman had in fact gradually become so strained, that Enver 
made a point of refusing anything that Liman wanted. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas had, for his part, been making 
energetic preparations during the winter of 1916-7 for a 
powerful new offensive. The III. Turkish Army was opposed by 
the V. Caucasian, II. Turkestan, and I. Caucasian Corps; the 
II. Turkish Army by the VI. and IV. Caucasian Corps as far as 
Van. Thence to the W. of Lake Urmia came the II. Caucasian 
Cav. Corps and a number of detachments (fortress regiments 
from Kars, frontier guard units, Armenian and Assyrian irregu- 
lars). The VII. and I. Caucasian Cav. Corps prolonged the 
front from Sauj Bulak along the Persian frontier to W. of 
Kermanshah. 

But the Grand Duke's plans, which in view of the wretched 
condition of the Turkish armies must have led to a complete 
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victory and perhaps driven Turkey out of the war in the summer 
of 1917, were never carried out. This was in part due to the fact 
that all available Russian forces .were being concentrated for 
Brussilov’s great offensive in Volhyniai but mainly to the out- 
break of the Russian revolution, which chocked all large operations 
in Asia. When the revolution broke out in April the advance had 
not begun. In the course of the winter there had been nothing 
but local skirmishes for the possession of a hill or pass, which, 
whether they turned out to the advantage of Turks or Russians 
had no influence on the general strategic situation. 

The outbreak of the revolution was taken by many of the 
Russian troops as a signal that the war was at an end, though 
there were formations which still maintained their cohesion and 
discipline. The Turks, however, were prevented partly by the 
general military situation of Turkey and partly by the peculiar 
difficulties of the II, and III. Armies, from seizing and exploiting 
their advantage as they might have been expected to do. The 
rapid progress of the Engli^ towards Bagdad had necessitated * 
the despatch of reinforcements to that theatre, and the main- 
tenance of the Palestine front also absorbed large forces, so that 
there were neither men nor material left over for the Caucasian 
front. The two armies, barely 40,000 strong in the spring of 

1917, were now formed into the Caucasian Army Group under 
Uzzet Pasha, whose H.Q. were still at Kharput, and who had now 
been provided with a German chief of staff, Maj. von Falken- 
hausen. All this, however, did not in any way make it possible 
to resume operations. Typhus was still raging; in Feb. the II. 
Army lost 42 of its few doctors from this cause. There was so 
little wood that the dclousing stations could not be heated. The 
deportation of the Armenian population had left the fields 
untilled, and the villages deserted and in ruins. Of the craftsmen 
who exhibit a multitudinous activity behind the armies on the 
European fronts there was not a sign, and even the workshops 
which had been busy in peace-time were deserted. The supply 
often broke down entirely. A shameless traffic in waggons went 
on on the single railway from Haidar Pasha to Ulu Kyshla, 
which served the Palestine, Mesopotamian and Caucasian fronts. 
These waggons, which .should have been used for military purposes, 
were privately hired out by officers and officials to contractors 
and war profiteers at high prices, and on this railway an illicit 
carrying trade was developed on a gigantic scale. The higher 
authorities, who also took their quota of profit, were not inclined 
to interfere. So for the sake of these brutes thousands of brave 
Anatolian soldiers perished of cold and starvation without even 
knowing the true cause of their miserable death. 

The reports of the hopeless military position in 1917, which 
were sent to Berlin by the Turkish Supreme Command, were 
from first to last lies, and served only to increase the exaggerated 
estimate of themselves which obsessed the minds of the German 
Supreme Command as well and caused the loss of every oppor- 
tunity of arriving at peace of understanding. 

When Bagdad fell to the English on the night of March lo-ii, 
the chance offered itself of a successful Russian offensive on 
Mosul cither westward from Lake Urmia or from the region of 
Lake Van southwards. Had it been carried out even by one good 
corps it could not have failed to be successful. During the whole 
of 1917 some 15 infantry and 2§ cavalry divisions remained on 
the Russian front facing the Turks, but nothing important was 
undertaken. The front from^Trebizond to the Diala near Bagdad, 
where it connected with the English line in Mesopotamia, 
measured over 600 m. from flank to flank, and afforded far 
greater scope for free strategic manoeuvres than the narrow 
fronts in France, which were actually filled with guns and men. 
Warlike activity was only resumed in E. Anatolia, however, 
when Russia at the end of 1917 entered into negotiations with 
the Central Powers. The political event which decided the re- 
sumption of the offensive by the Turks, which took place early in 

1918, was the notification by the Turkish plenipotentiaries at 
Brest Litovsk on Jan. 17 that a Russian retirement from all the 
area occupied by them in Asia Minor was an essential pre- 
liminary to the conclusion of peace. At the same time the 
Ukrainian delegates were asked by the Turkish delegates how 
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far they were interested in the retention of the Caucasus by 
Russia. On their replying that they had no interests in the 
Caucasus, the Turks resolved to conquer it, and obtained Ger- 
many's consent to their doing so, though at the time they did 
not disclose to her all their ulterior designs. 

The Russians retired at the end of Jan. 1917^ and in Feb. the 
Turks advanced across the line Van-Krzerum-Trcbizondl* The 
Turkish armies, which together could muster only the strength 
of a weak army corps, were in such poor condition that even the 
small, unorganized Armenian bands, who opposed them, were able 
to give them greater trouble. Their communiques at this time 
were full of stories of great victories which never took place. 

The forward march was carried out in two columns. The 
northern one, feeling its way very cautiously along the coast 
of the Black Sea, reentered Trebizond on Feb. 24; the other 
reached Erzinjan on the 14th, and moved thence by Mamakha- 
tun on Erzerurn. Nothing was seen of the Russians, who, as a 
matter of fact, had long since recrossed the frontier; only a 
few desperate Armenians endeavoured to dispute the reoccu- 
pation of their country by their hereditary tormentors. Thi\ 
Turks were held up for some time by these bands in front oi 
Erzerurn, which they only “ recaptured " on March ii, and 
revenged themselves by the usual revolting barbarities on the 
unliappy Christian population. 

While Erzerurn was being taken, the left Turkish column 
advancing from Trebizond was approaching the frontier be- 
tween Chopa and Magriali, and the political problem of the 
provinces of Kars, Ardahan and Batum, the occupation of which 
had been the motive of the advance, became acute. 'I'hcir 
interest in these provinces caused the Turks to commit their 
last and decisive strategic blunder, the greatest of which they 
had been guilty since 1914. The Turkish Goverrunent consid- 
ered these operations in the Caucasus to be of the first impor- 
tance, although the true decisive theatre for Turkey in 1918 was 
Palestine. Instead of concentrating in Palestine the few troops 
it had available, the Supreme Command withdrew troops and 
war material from that front and despatched them to the 
“ East Caucasian Group/' Even the small German contingent, 
which formed the backbone of the Palestine army, was also 
sent to the Caucasus. Liman von Sanders' words to Count 
Bernstorff, the German ambassador in Constantinople, written 
in June 1918, were fully justified by events: ‘‘ 1'he 1'urks are 
sacrificing all Arabia, Palestine and Syria to these boundless 
undertakings of theirs in Trans-Caucasia. Germany will some 
day be burdened with the responsibility for this." 

Enver and the German High Command had, however, suc- 
ceeded in completely deceiving the German ambassador as to 
the Turkish objective, for the latter, in reply to Liman von 
Sanders, wrote on June 21 that the German Jiiger battalion was 
being transferred from Palestine to Georgia, ‘‘ not in response to 
Turkish wishes, but, on the contrary, for the purpose of restoring 
order in the Caucasus, so as to allow of the whole Turkish army 
being transferred thence to Mesopotamia by way of Urmia and 
Tabriz." This, of course, could have been done more quickly 
and easily if the Turkish army had never advanced from Arme- 
nia into the Caucasus. The motive of the Caucasus adventure 
lay deeper. Enver's idea of attacking India, childish as it was, 
had yet proved enticing to the German High Command, and 
the strategic base for an invasion of India by way of Persia 
was actually established in the Caucasus in the summer of 1918. 
And this at a time when the decision of the World War was 
ripening on the front in France I 

Considerations of an economic nature, it is true, carried great 
weight in the minds of the German Supreme Command at this 
time. The output of the Rumanian oil wells was insufficient; 
and it was therefore thought necessary to occupy Baku, and to 
despatch petroleum thence to the Black Sea by the Tiflis rail- 
way. It has been necessary to mention these considerations in 
order to make clear the motives of the Turkish operations in 1918. 

After the occupation of Erzerurn the southern Turkish coliium 
reached Glti, the first objective of the Turks in the winter of 
X9r4'~5) on March 26. Meanwhile the coast ccdiimn was moviug 
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on Batnm. The Georf^ans, however, who, naturally enough, 
had little sympathy with the Turkish ** restorers of order,” 
banded themselves together to oppose their further advance. 
The latter were not even able to keep a firm hand on insurgent 
Armenia. Behind their backs Armenian bands even succeeded 
in occupying Eraerum for a time and thereby interrupting all 
movement on the Turkish line of communications. Meanwhile 
Georgian bands had occupied Batum. The Turks attacked the 
town and stormed the advanced positions on April g; one fort 
fell on the loth, two others on the nth, and on the 14th the 
town surrendered. The 7 urkish Supreme Command seized the 
opportunity to telegraph to the world at large the most incredi- 
ble stories of victory. 

Early in April Nuri Pasha, who was now in command of the 
“ East Caucasus ” Army, pushed a strong column from Lake 
Van in the direction of Kars. Vostan, at the S.E. corner, and 
Amis, at the N.E. corner of the lake, were occupied after violent 
conflicts with Armenian bands, who fought with the utmost 
fierceness. • Van fell on April 7. 

While this column was advancing on Kars by way of Kara Ki- 
lissa, the Ersscrum column, which had been brought to a halt 
after the above-mentioned capture of Erzerum by Armenian 
bands, pushed forward by Sarikamish, and the two columns 
thus converged on Kars. As there was no strategically effective 
enemy to overcome, the operation was successful, despite the 
late arrival of the Van force. The Erzerum column approached 
Kars on April 5, after driving off some Armenian irregulars near 
Sarikamish; the Van column made slow progpress through the 
revolted province of Bagasia, arriving at Kara Kilissa April 18. 

On the 26th the Turkish comiHuniqiU reported the “ storm- 
ing ” of the fortress of Kars (which was apparently undefended) 
with the capture of 860 guns. This number was considerably 
in excess of the truth. There is no doubt, however, that the 
provisions setnired h\ the fortress considerably facilitated the 
further prosecution of the operations. The column advancing 
along the coast had meantime pushed on from Batum to Kobu- 
leti and Ozurgeti on the edge of the Caucasus mountains. 

The Turks now felt themselves to be masters of the situation, 
and their pretensions became so outrageous as to lead to serious 
controversies with the German Government, which, for the 
first time in the war, was compelled to protest energetically 
against their exorbitant claims. It had, however, only itself 
to blame for their exaggerated estimates of themselves. 

In the middle of May the plenipotentiaries of the Govern- 
ment of Northern Caucasia addressed a note to all the Powers, 
announcing the formation of an independent state, separated 
from Russia. Transcaucasia, however, remained in a com- 
plete state of confusion, though the proclamation of the inde- 
pendence of the country by the assembly which met early in 
June at Baku was plainly directed against Turkey, What 
exactly was meant by Transcaucasia, however, must have been 
obscure even to the assembly, for a few days earlier there had 
been set up under Turkish auspices three independent states, 
known as the Georgian, Tartar (Azerbaijan) and Armenian 
Republics. Necessity had compelled all three to conclude 
treaties of perpetual amity and alliance with Turkey, who had 
every intention of annexing these weak states at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Enver did everything to strengthen his political army in the 
Caucasus. Accelerated promotion and doubled pay were prom- 
ised to the officers serving with it, with the result that many 
officers, who were urgently required in Palestine, got away from 
that theatre, where they received no pay at all. 

In the summer the Caucasus Army was increased to six 
complete divisions, which were stronger than they had been 
at any time since 1914, numbering g,ooo men each. The trans- 
port of these troops, and their reserves, material and supplies 
absorbed all the fuel available, so that no trains could be sent to 
the Palestine Army, on whose fighting force the ultimate decision 
of the war depended. The Pan-Islamk idea, which had been 
propagated since the beginning of the war, had produced a com- 
plete confusion of mind and rdbbed Enver and his entourage of 


the last vestige of that strategic sobriety which alone could now 
save Turkey from ruin. Every week 14 coal trains were sent 
from Germany to Constantinople; of these seven — ^far more than 
j were necessary*— were kept for the use of the capital itself; 
I 2,50b tons were shipped by way of the Black Sea to the E. 
Caucasian Army, and the rest was absorbed by the Anatolian 
railway — -or in other words the war profiteers, who filled whole 
trains with their goods and paid out untold sums in bribes to 
the railway officials to give them priority of passage. 

The E. Caucasian Army extended itself in Transcaucasia 
and N. Persia, from Lake Urmia to Arax, during the course of 
the summer, without troubling themselves in the least about the 
dangerous English offensive against Mosul, where 4,000-5,000 
Turkish soldiers were posted in conditions of the utmost misery. 

The few events that followed in Transcaucasia were of little 
military interest, and consisted mainly of a few petty scuffles 
^without influence on the general situation, and unsuitable for 
inclusion in a strategic narrative. Even the despatch of a German 
division to Georgia in the summer of 1918 had no other object 
than the furtherance of those plans, on the futility of which we 
have already Insisted. 

Nuri Pasha, with Bolshevik help, certainly succeeded in 
expelling fronk Baku a small British force which had crossed the 
Caspian and occupied the town on Aug. 12. This incident, 
however, had no effect on the strategic position. In Persia Nuri 
pushed forward to Tabriz. 

The final conclusions as to the Transcaucasian operations 
may be summed up as follows. The position of Turkey and of the 
Central Powers in 1918 was such that a military victory was out 
of the question. This fact, however, was recognized neither by 
Ludendorff, who wasted the defensive strength of the German 
army in a purposeless spring offensive, nor by Enver, who was 
obsessed by his vast schemes for annexation of territory. The 
despatch of a strong German division to the Caucasus, and the 
operations of large German forces in the Ukraine in the summer 
of 1918, when the war was being lost in France, show the kind of 
strategic conception then prevalent. In the case of Turkey the 
theatres of war which had to be supplied with men and material 
were too numerous for the resources available. When the Rus- 
sians collapsed in 1918 a wise strategy would have considered 
the elimination of one theatre of operations as a relief to be 
accepted with gratitude, and would have, as a natural conse- 
quence, transferred all the forces thus liberated to the Palestine 
front. Such a course would of itself have relieved the pressure on 
the Mesopotamian front, which could no longer be saved by di- 
rect means. The underlying idea ought to have been that a 
tenable military position in Palestine would have been more 
favourable, in the event of negotiations for peace, than any 
conquests in the Caucasus, which would have to be given up 
again in case of military defeat. Enver, and with him a whole 
series of Turkish and German military men, had never had that 
conception of the limits of the possible which is the prime 
characteristic of every great strategist. They mistook the elabo- 
ration of immense and impracticable schemes for genius, whereas 
true genius consists of getting the best possible results from the 
material available. The events on the £. Anatolian front also 
serve to prove very clearly that strategy is an art not to be mas- 
tered, even with the best will in the world, by a layman such as 
Enver, and that it is governed almost entirely by the geograph- 
ical conditions of the theatre of operations. This should have 
been recognized by the office strategists of Constantinople, who 
had no clear grasp of the geographical conditions of the coun- 
try in general or in detail, and failed to realize that strategical 
manoeuvres which seem highly promising on the map may be 
impossible of execution in practice. In the German schools of 
strategy, and also in Turkey, so-called military geography was 
before the war treated with complete contempt, as it was be- 
lieved that it tended to limit freedom of strategic conception. 
The campaigns in the East proved that freedom of strategic 
conception, unless based on accurate geographical knowledge, 
is not only profitless but a fruitful cause of defeat. Finally, the 
war in Eastern Anatolia may teach us one valuable psychological 
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lesson, which was insufficiently appreciated by the Turkish 
Supreme Command. The form of a strategic movement has of 
itself no driving force; the vital factor, in strategic force too, is 
the troops. Now the spirit of the troops depends mainly on their 
physical condition. An army called on, when insufficiently clad 
and underfed, to face the snows of winter soon loses its fighting 
value. If strategy depends on the efficiency of the troops, this 
in its turn depends on the efficiency of the supply and trans- 
port services, and the administration of the army in general. 
Only when this organization is in good order and working well 
can the leading strategic conception be, in the true sense of the 
word, free. On this simple truth the strategy of the Turks dur- 
ing the World War always suffered shipwreck, even when they 
had better leaders than those who appeared during the war in 
Armenia. (F. C. E.) 

(II.) Mesopotamian Operations 

The Anglo-Indian operations of 1914-8 in Mesopotamia, which 
ended in the military occupation of almost the whole of that 
extensive region, were in their initial stages conceived on com- 
paratively modest lines. They were at the outset undertaken 
merely with the object of (i) protecting the Anglo-Persian oil 
installations of the Qarun; (2) occupying the greater part of the 
Basra vilayet, so as to secure possession of the Shatt al 'Arab and 
to maintain control of the districts immediately round the head 
of the Persian Gulf; and (3) impressing the Arabs and others in 
this and neighbouring regions and influencing thereby the in- 
habitants of the territories intervening between the Ottoman 
Empire and India. It was foreseen in London and at Simla that 
the Ottoman Government would be likely, under instigation 
from Berlin, to send troops in this direction, for the purpose of 
harassing the Indian executive by stirring up trouble in Persia 
and Afghanistan; and steps had been taken to deal with the 
contingency before relations between the Entente Powers and 
the Porte were actually broken off. The Poona Bdc. of the 6th 
Indian Div. had been dispatched to an island near the head of 
the Persian Gulf in the middle of Oct,, and on Nov. 7, two days 
after the British Government declared war on Turkey, these 
advanced troops appeared in their transports at the mouth of 
the Shatt al 'Arab. 

The fort guarding the entrance to the estuary was taken after 
a brief bombardment, and the brigade then disembarked and 
encamped some miles up-stream on the right bank. On learning 
this the Turks hurried all available forces down from Basra to 
bar the way to the invader; but, the rest of the 6th Div. under 
Sir A. Barrett having arrived, they were attacked on the 17th and 
effectually overthrown. Basra fell on the 21st. The vanquished 
Osmanlis for the most part retired to Q)urna, at the junction of 
the Euphrates with the Tigris, the point where the water-way 
ceases to be navigable for ocean-going vessels proceeding up- 
stream; but Barrett promptly pushed troops to a point higher 
up, and the place surrendered on Dec. 9. Considerable Ottoman 
reinforcements had, however, been on the way from Bagdad 
towards Basra since the arrival of the Anglo-Indian expeditionary 
force in the Shatt al 'Arab, and these now began concentrating, 
partly in the direction of Ahwaz and menacing the oil-fields, and 
partly about Nasiriya on the Euphrates. Threatened in a meas- 
ure on either flank, and necessarily dispersed owing to having 
many posts to hold, the 6th Div. was not comfortably situated; 
but, as the Turkish fighting forces which had come down from 
the N. were not as yet organized for active operations nor in an 
aggressive mood, the invaders were enabled to consolidate their 
position, and they were little interfered with during the first 
three months of 1915. 

The Indian Government was, however, anxious to obtain a 
stronger hold upon the district already occupied, and so in 
March it was decided to raise the expeditionary force to the 
strength of an army corps. Early in April Sir J. Nixon took 
over command from Gen. Barrett, who with limited means had 
conducted the campaign with signal skill and judgment, and 
Gen. Townshend at the same time assumed charge of the 6th 
Division. The last units of the new division (the 12th) had 
arrived by the middle of the month. These changes, as it turned 


out, synchronized with a marked increase of activity on the p^rt 
of the Turks; for they appeared in some force near Qurna and 
also seriously threatened Ahwaz; they were^ however, driven off 
with no great difficulty at both points. Encouraged by these 
successes, Nixon decided to assume the offensive and to occupy 
*Amwa, a town of some importance 60 m. N. of Qurna on the 
Tigris, but considerably farther if following the sinuosities of 
the stream. This task was entrusted to Townshend, who carried 
it out by making free use of water-transport of all kinds for 
moving his troops. Aided by a naval flotilla, on May 31, he 
signally defeated a hostile force which tried to bar the way; and 
then, as the result of a bold stroke, on June 3 made himself 
masterof'Anmra, capturing 17 guns and 1,800 prisoners. This 
operation accomplished, Nixon resolved on a blow against 
Nasiriya. The heat was now intense; but, in spite of this, por- 
tions of the 1 2th Div., relying for mobility largely upon water 
transport, took possession of the town after some hard fighting 
on July 25, another 17 guns with 1,000 prisoners being the prize 
of victory. The Anglo-Indian army which liad descended upon 
this corner of the Ottoman Empire could then fairly claim that 
it had achieved the object for which the campaign had been 
originally undertaken. 

Its triumph had been all the more creditable seeing how 
seriously it had suffered from want of transport, and taking the 
inadequacy of its administrative branches into consideration. 
It must be remembered that the Indian Government had 
accepted heavy commitments in other fields of military action. 
I’wo divisions had been dispatched to the western front. Large 
forces had been furnished for the protection of Egypt. The E. 
African campaign also at that stage was an Indian undertaking. 
Themilitary organization of the great British Asiatic dependency 
had not in pre-war days been framed with the idea of prosecuting 
martial operations on an ambitious scale overseas. Large re- 
serves of trained men did not exist to fill those gaps in tlie ranks 
that contests with well armed antagonists bring about in the 
present day. The available departmental services — notably the 
medical service — had been starved. The troops now operating 
at the head of the Persian Gulf were, moreover, faced by quite 
exceptional difficulties, owing to the insufliciency of that shallow- 
draught water transport upon which their efforts and their main- 
tenance virtually hinged. 

Unfortunately, the success which had hitherto attended the 
combinations of Generals Barrett and Nixon inspired the civil 
and military authorities at Simla with the desire for a more 
ambitious programme in Mesopotamia than that which had 
been contemplated in Oct. 1914, and they readily fell in with 
Nixon’'s proposal that an advance up the Tigris to Kut should 
be undertaken. The Home Government agreed. This meant an 
advance of some 180 m. up-river into the heart of the enemy’s 
country by troops who had already undergone much hardship, 
the maintenance of the force depending upon a flotilla that was 
barely adequate for the purpose and that would become entirely 
inadequate were the strength of the force to be increased above 
that of the division and the cavalry brigade already told off for 
the undertaking. News had come tlmt a Turkish force was 
assembling at Kut under Nur ed Din Bey. Although Nixon 
made strong representations with regard to his lack of water 
transport, he perhaps hardly made the danger of advancing 
beyond 'Amara unless this were substantially increased suffi- 
ciently clear to authorities far away from the scene of action. 
Nor, perhaps, was the virtual impossibility of rapidly aug- 
menting it realized. Townshend was charged with carrying out 
the proposed advance and early in Aug. his 6tJi Div. began 
gradually to push forward up the Tigris. On Sept. 14 he con- 
centrated his force at Sheikh Sa'd. 

On the following day he drove an advanced Turkish force in 
disarray out of a fortified position at Abu Rumman on the 
right bank of the Tigris, about 15 m. from Kut, and be then 
halted for some days to admit of supplies coming up and of 
reconnoitring the lines which the enemy had established on both 
banks of the river about Es Sinn. On the 28th he attacked Nur 
ed Din in his entrenched position and completely defeated him, 
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taking 1,650 prisoners, 13 guns and much war material, and the 
cavalry pursued the fleeing Osmanlis as far as 'Aziaiya, halfway 
from Kut to Bagdad. The enterprise had in fact been carried 
out with a success equal to its audacity. 

Kut was a locality of some strategical significance. Issuing 
here from the Tigris, the Shatt al ‘Arab creates a link with the 
Euphrates at Nasiriya. The natural route for troops from 
Bagdad proceeding to the lowest reaches of the Euphrates 
immediately above Qurna would be by way of the Tigris and 
the Shatt al Hai. Therefore, installed in his new position at 
Kut, Townshend in a measure blocked both the routes from 
Upper Mesopotamia to Basra — that following the Tigris right 
down to Qurna, and that turning off by the Shatt al Hai. Kut 
was furthermore the most important place between *Amara or 
Nasiriya and Bagdad, and its capture was calculated to exert a 
considerable moral influence over the Arabs who dwelt in this- 
region and who were disposed to be troublesome. But almost 
the whole of the Anglo-Indian troops in the theatre of war, apart 
from detachments required for garrison duty nearer the Persian 
Gulf, had now been projected into an isolated situation far within 
the enemy’s territory; they were, moreover, depending upon a 
long line of water communication, not easy to protect against 
marauding attacks and served by only a restricted numljer of 
steamers and smaller craft. But for the severe defeat suffered 
by the Turks at Es Sinn, the disposition of the invading forces 
at the beginning of Oct. would have justified some anxiety. 

But the idea of pushing on to Bagdad had already taken 
shape even before the occupation of Kut. The Aug. discomfiture 
in the Gallipoli Peninsula (see Dardanelles Campaign), coupled 
with a belated realization that the Dardanelles venture would 
not succeed, had rendered the Home Government eager for some 
dramatic achievement in Mesopotamia. The Indian Viceroy had 
advocated an advance to Bagdad when the start up the I'igris 
from ’ Amara was materializing. Townshend’s gratifying triumph 
acted as a stimulus to these aspirations, and during the month of 
Oct. there was much inter-communication between London, 
Simla and army headquarters in Mesopotamia on the subject of 
a further advance. Nixon intimated early in the month that he 
was strong enough to open a road to Bagdad under the circum- 
stances then existing, but he did not Consider himself able to 
hold the city if taken. The question of even reaching the place, 
however, depended in reality upon whether the advance were to 
take place before the enemy was reinforced. The military 
authorities who were consulted at home, while admitting the 
possibility of capture, regarded permanent retention as out of 
the question with the limited forces available; they declared that, 
if Bagdad was to be held, the army in Mesopotamia must be 
reinforced by two divisions. Influenced by political considera- 
tions, however, the Home Government became more and more 
insistent. The dispatch of the two Indian divisions that were 
on the western front at the time to the Persian Gulf was under 
consideration, but it could not be promised at the moment. 
Although no reinforcements could be sent him, and although had 
they been sent him they could not have taken part in the opera- 
tion owing to the time that must elapse in getting them to the 
theatre of war and owing to the absence of water transport to 
move them and to feed them when they got there, Nixon was on 
the 3 1 St informed that he might advance on the city. 

Townshend had pushed large parts of his force from Kut on 
to 'Aziziya while the discussion was proceeding. He found that 
the Turks \terc less demoralized by the reverses they had met 
with than had at first been supposed, and they had been given 
time to rally and to reorganize. His own troops had been severely 
tried, and aU his units were short of establishment. He enter- 
tained serious misgivings as to progressing farther, in view of the 
isolation of his force, of the length of his communications, and 
of the manifest insufficiency of that water transport which was 
the governing factor in any operations that he might have to 
undertake. Even after receiving his orders to advance, he was 
unable to move for a fortnight owing to time lost in getting up 
sup] dies to 'Azjziya and in organizing for the hazardous effort. 
On Nov. tr; however, the advance began, and on the 21st the 


Turks were dislodged from a fortified position at Laj, It was 
known that the enemy was in strong force at Ctesiphon and had 
constructed elaborate entrenchments at that point; news had 
also come that hostile reinforcements were expected A night 
march was therefore carried out, and at dawn Townshend at- 
tacked. The assault was most successful in the first instance. 
Two lines were carried and many prisoners were captured. But 
strong Ottoman reinforcements arrived on the battlefield while 
the fight was still in progress, and these recovered much of the 
ground that had been lost earlier in the day. For three days the 
two armies remained facing each other at Ctesiphon, the Turks 
being much superior In numbers and their array gradually 
swelling as fresh troops arrived from Bagdad. Townshend was 
in the meantime making all preparations for a retreat and was 
getting his wounded away — a service of no small difficulty owing 
to the insufficiency of transport. Then on the night of the 25th 
he moved off. 

His losses since quitting *Aziziya amounted to 3,500 — nearly 
one-third of his strength. Except in respect to cavalry, the enemy 
enjoyed a great advantage in numbers, and as soon as the re- 
treat began the Arabs started harrying the retiring force. Still, 
thanks to Townshend’s skilful dispositions and to the resolute 
marching of his weary troops, no great difficulty was experienced 
in evading grave molestation during the first four days of the 
backward march. But, owing to the flotilla of supply transports, 
barges and fighting craft being delayed by the shoals, and to 
some of the craft getting aground, a halt had to be called on the 
29th. This enabled the pursuing Ottoman columns to come up, 
and on Dec. i they delivered a resolute attack upon the Anglo- 
Indian force, but the assailants were beaten off after a sharp 
encounter and the retreat was then resumed. It had been neces- 
sary to abandon three steamers, but so great was the effect of the 
stalwart resistance offered by Townshend’s sorely tried little 
army that it was little interfered with during its last three days 
of retreat. It assembled at Kut on Dec. 3 , having suffered another 
1,000 casualties since quitting Ctesiphon, but bringing in the 
1,600 prisoners taken on Nov. 22. 

So — for the moment — ended the Bagdad adventure. On 
Dec. 3 the first of the reinforcements spoken of six weeks before 
(when London and Simla were pressing for an advance) had only 
started a few days on their four weeks’ voyage from France 
to the Shatt al ‘Arab. Military authorities had admitted the 
possibility of a successful dash on the city, but had denied the 
possibility of so small a force holding the city unless reinforced ; 
and even had additional troops been available in the country, 
the water transport to get them up the river was lacking. 
When Townshend moved forward the best to be hoped for was 
that he might reach his goal and might then escape if he 
straightway hurried down the Tigris again. Seldom in the his- 
tory of war has a military force been committed to an undertak- 
ing so unwarrantable. 

But worse, from the British point of view, was to follow. For, 
with the approval of the Home and Indian Governments, Nixon 
decided that Townshend should stop where he was, although 
if he did so he was bound to be invested. They assumed too 
readily that he would be relieved ere his supplies ran out. So his 
sick and wounded, his cavalry, most of the flotilla and a propor- 
tion of his animals were sent off down Tigris, although the civil- 
ian population was unfortunately allowed to remain; prepara- 
tions for a siege were put in hand ; and on the 8th Kut was hemmed 
in on all sides. Its situation in a deep loop on the left bank of 
the river rendered the place readily defensible against attack, 
and the German Field-Marshal von der Goltz, who had just 
taken supreme command of the Ottoman forces in Mesopotamia, 
perceived that unless it fell to an early assault the main task of 
his advanced troops would be to guard against a relief. Nur ed 
Din had four divisions at his disposal, and on the loth, iith and 
a4th he delivered unavailing onsets upon the narrow front that 
was not covered by the river. Then the siege became a blockade, 
part of the Turkish army moved down the Tigris to Sheikh Sa'd 
and *Ali Gharbi, and the work of constructing formidable lines 
at Es Sinn on the right bank of the river, and athwart a defile on 
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the left bank between the channel and the Suwaikiya marshes, 
was taken in hand. About the end of the year KJialU Pasha 
assumed command. 

Meanwhile the 7th and 3rd Indian Diva, had begun to arrive 
in the Shatt al 'Arab in the middle of Dec., and Gen. Aylmer 
took charge of the troops who were to undertake the relief of Kut. 
Units as they disembarked were pushed on to 'Amara and pro- 
ceeded thence up the Tigris. The urgency of joining hands with 
Townshend forbade delay. There was no time to organize the 
force properly, it lacked powerful artillery for dealing with 
entrenchments, and the shortage of river transport multiplied 
its difficulties. The Turks were nevertheless driven out of *Ali 
Gharbi and were on Jan. 6 1916 defeated with heavy loss at 
Sheikh Sa*d. Three days later Aylmer again defeated them, 
whereupon they fell back to the lines of Hanna at the entrance 
to the awkward defile on the left bank of the Tigris. The reliev- 
ing force had hitherto triumphed over every obstacle; but when 
on the 2ist it essayed the storming of the Hanna position the 
effort failed ; and so numerous were the casualties, coming on the 
top of losses in the previous actions, that Aylmer had to pause 
in his offensive and to await reinforcements. About the same 
date Sir P. Lake succeeded Sir J. Nixon in chief command. 

Lake set himself to rectify organization in so far as means 
permitted, to place Aylmer’s line of communications on a better 
fooling, to improve the medical arrangements (which had broken 
down under the stress of Ctesiphon), and to develop the wharves 
at Basra and Qurna, Material of all kinds was, however, deficient, 
and the sands were running out. The Home Government trans- 
ferred the 13th Div. from Egypt to Mesopotamia on receipt of 
the bad news from Hanna; but it was now too late to so expand the 
water transport as to enable the growing Anglo-Indian army to 
act with real vigour and independence during the few weeks that 
Townshend could still hold out. Aylmer attempted no forward 
movement during Feb.; but on the night of March 7-8, without 
waiting for the 13th Div., he advanced from near Sheikh Sa'd 
against the Es Sinn position, intending a surpri.se. This involved 
a long march in the dark hours; wdien day broke part of the force 
had not arrived; and although the Turks were at first in no 
great strength the attack was delayed. Then when the assailants 
after a pause of some hours advanced against the reinforced 
enemy, they were beaten back, and they had to retire to Sheikh 
Sa*d, having suffered severely in the combat. 

The garrison of Kut was already on much reduced rations; 
but Gen. Gorringc, who had succeeded Gen. Aylmer, could make 
no fresh attempt for nearly a month owing to transport and sup- 
ply problems. However, on April 5 the 13th Div., under Gen. 
Maude, stormed the Hanna lines and penetrated well into the 
defile on the left bank of the Tigris; but, when first the 7th Div., 
and then the 13th Div. attaclccd the Sanna-i-yat lines at the 
farther end, they were in each case repulsed. Kut could hold 
out only a few days longer, so Gorringe now tried to advance 
to the right bank. After making some progress on the 17th in 
spite of almost insuperable difficulties caused by floods, this 
movement was brought to a standstill. A final effort was made 
against Sanna-i-yat by the 7th Div. on the 22nd, which nearly 
succeeded. Then on the night of the 24th a steamer loaded with 
provisions tried to run the blockade but failed, and on the 29th 
Kut with its garrison of 9,000 British and Indian troops sur- 
rendered. The attempts to relieve it had cost 24,000 casualties. 

The tidings of this very grave mishap gave rise to profound 
dissatisfaction in the United Kingdom, a dissatisfaction that was 
aggravated by information gradually leaking out with regard to 
the sufferings of the sick and wounded after the retirement from 
Ctesiphon. It was feared that so unmistakable a reverse to 
British arms in Asia might exert a more untoward influence in 
the East generally than in the event proved to be the case. As 
a result of strong feeling in the public mind a commission was, 
it may be mentioned, set up a few months later by Act of Par- 
liament to inquire into the operations that had taken place in 
Mesopotamia. The commission did not report till nearly a year 
later, when the military situation in the land of the Two Rivers 
had come to be very different from that which had prevailed in 
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May 1916 after the fall of Kut. Its conclusions were to the effect 
that much in connexion with the undertaking of a campaign on 
so ambitious a scale without adequate forethought and efficient 
preparations was worthy of blame, and it animadverted in strong 
terms on the very unsatisfactory character of the medical ar- 
rangements during the early stages of the venture. 

No reference has been made hitherto to the Russian forces in 
Persia. These, based on the Caspian Sea, were actually in 
occupation of a considerable area of the Shah’s northern terri- 
tories. They did not, however, represent a large body of troops, 
they were operating in a region of wide extent, and the avenues 
leading from the tracts in their occupation towards the plains 
of Iraq traversed rugged and unproductive uplands. For mili- 
tary contingents so situated to have afforded any practical help 
to the Anglo-Indian army during the critical months that followed 
lownshend’s advance from Kut, was virtually prohibited by 
the conditions. Nor did their activities furnish indirect assist- 
ance to their allies by withdrawing any appreciable proportion 
of the Turkish forces serving under von der Goltz and Khalil 
Pasha from the theatre of war on the Tigris. 

In view of the disaster which British arms had met with — a 
disaster directly traceable to those in authority drifting into a 
comprehensive scheme of warlike operations without providing 
the necessary means for prosecuting the camjiaign — it was 
decided that Kut must if possible be reoccupied. The hot season 
was, however, at hand. The troops had suffered exhausting trials 
and had met with cruel loss. Water transport, as well as artillery 
and war material of almost every kind, remained inadequate. 
There could be no question of rc.suming the offensive on the 
hand-to-mouth lines on which the advance from 'Amara had 
been initiated a year before, and which Gen. Lake had been 
obliged to continue when striving against time to relieve 
I Townshend; so that a prolonged pause became inevitable. Von 
der Goltz had left Mesopotamia and the Turks, as it turned out, 
manifested no inclination to advance from the scene of their 
recent triumph — they withdrew, on the contrary, from Es Sinn 
and formed an entrenched camp nearly all round Kut, while 
holding on to Sanna-i-yat — and a period of several months in 
which no active operations took place set in. 

Great developments, however, in the meantime took place 
on the Anglo-Indian line of communications, as also at Basra 
and Qurna, thanks to Gen. Lake’s representations and to hia 
powers of organization. A reasonable amount of heavy artillery 
was gradually accumulated. A narrow-gauge railway was laid 
down leading from Sheikh Sa*d to Es Sinn. Landing facilities at 
the ports were much improved. An additional division arrived 
from India. Gen. Gorringe was in July succeeded in charge of 
the troops at the front by Gen. Maude, who, a few weeks later, 
replaced Sir P. Lake as army commander. 

Although much had been effected by the outgoing army 
commander in respect to organization, Maude realized that there 
was yet vital work to be done before his forces could act with 
effect in this peculiarly conditioned theatre of war. A master of 
administration and endowed with phenomenal energy, he was 
re.soIvcd not to commit his troops to a formidable undertaking 
until they were furnished with all that was necessary to insure 
their mobility and their tactical efficiency. From Sept, till the 
close of Nov. he laboured unceasingly at the base, enjoying full 
support from the War Office in London, which had definitely, 
taken over charge of the campaign from the Indian authorities. 
By the begininng of Dec. he had been furnished with enough - 
river craft, his supply arrangements were in a sufficiently forward 
state, and he had furthermore a sufficiency of war material at 
his command, to justify his embarking upon offensive operations 
of a far-reaching kind, and on the 13th he struck suddenly and 
with signal success. 

Being in occupation of the right bank of the Tigris to a little 
above Es Sinn, while blocked on the left bank by the fortifica- 
tions of Sanna-i-yat, the Anglo-Indian army, astride the river,, 
was by the conditions of the case necessarily disposed in (Echelon,, 
with its left well pushed forward and its right withdrawn. .It» 
was organized in two anny corps, the I., under Gen. Cobbe, on 
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the right on both banka of the water-way, the II., under Gen. 
Marahall, on the left. Maude^s plan was to start by pushing hia 
left still farther forward, to clear the right bank of the Tigris of 
the enemy to well above Kut, and, when these dispositions had 
in due course taken effect, to force the lines of Sanna-i-yat with 
his right. So long as Sanna-i-yat remained in Ottoman hands 
his flotilla could not advance above that point; but, with the 
railway from Skeikh Sa*d running to Es Sinn, his troops operat- 
ing on that side of the Tigris could be supplied, provided they 
did not advance more than a few miles. Marshall, being on the 
left, opened the attack by forcing the Shatt al Hai, after a night 
march, and by capturing some of the Turkish defences which 
formed a bridgehead S. of Kut. During the struggles that ensued, 
lasting several weeks, Khalil Pasha’s forces offered a stout 
resistance, and although Maude’s operations on the right bank 
of the great river were uniformly successful, they proceeded 
slowly and by successive stages. It was not till the middle of 
Feb. that the whole of the Turkish entrenched camp on that 
bank was in Anglo-Indian hands and that the Ottoman troops 
had withdrawn across channel. 

No sooner had this part of the programme been accomplished 
than, on the 17th, Gen. Cobbe attacked Sanna-i-yat. The effort 
failed for the moment; but five days later the lines were assaulted 
again, and they were at last carried after a desperate contest in 
which the Turks lost very heavily. On the same day Marshall’s 
11 . Corps by a brilliant feat of arms forced a passage across the 
Tigris at Shumran. There was then no course left to the Ottoman 
commander but to abandon Kut in haste and to withdraw his 
forces as best he could up the left bank of the river. Maude’s 
flotilla instantly pushed up to the front past Kut, which fell 
automatically into his hands, and the Anglo-Indian army in 
Mesopotamia could then claim to have won a victory that went 
far towards wiping out the discomfitures of the previous year. 
Within the space of two months the military situation had 
been completely transformed as the result of a happily conceived 
and resolutely executed plan of campaign that had been rend- 
ered possible by pre.scient and comprehensive organization in 
rear of the fighting front. 

But Maude was not the man to tarry after gaining a signal 
triumph and thereby to give his vanquished opponents breathing 
space to recover. His supplies guaranteed by the arrival of his 
water transport, he pushed on along the left bank of the Tigris 
on the heels of the fugitive Turks, his troops ready for any exer- 
tion in their enthusiasm and full of confidence in their leader. 
The river channel between Kut and 'Aziziya has many loop.s and 
bends, making it diflkult for a naval force and a military force 
to act in tactical concert, but on the 26th the British gunboats, 
steaming up almost ahead of the mounted troops, destroyed or 
captured practically the entire Ottoman flotilla after a sharp 
combat. Great prizes in war material as well as many prisoners 
were also made by the advancing army. Keeping his own counsel, 
as was his wont, the army commander had from the outset of his 
active operations contemplated an immediate advance on Bagdad 
after expelling the enemy from Kut, and he now requested 
permission from the Home Government to make the historic 
city hi.s objective. He received the requisite sanction. But he 
found himself obliged, in spite of his eagerness to press on, to 
halt for some days at 'Aziziya for fear of outrunning his sup- 
plies — a check which enabled the rear of his army to close up and 
which afforded the troops a welcome rest, although the brief 
relaxation in the pursuit gave the Turks time to occupy defensive 
positions covering the capital. 

All being ready, the Anglo-Indian army resumed its advance 
on March 4, whereupon it was found that the enemy had aban- 
doned Ctesiphon and retired behind the Diala. This river repre- 
sented a serious military obstacle, and when an attempt was 
made to force the passage the Turks were discovered to be in 
such strength and to be so favourably posted that the effort 
proved in the first instance unsuccessful. Maude thereupon 
threw a bridge across the Tigris and passed the cavalry and the 
Ii* Corps across the channel. Then, his troops pressing forward 
||[if%iflier bank, the Diala was forced by Gen. Marshall, opposition 


on the other side of the Tigris was gradually overcome, and by 
the nth the City of the Caliphs was in British hands, the enemy 
having withdrawn northwards, unable to stem the resolute 
advance of the victors. Maude, however, allowed no pause in his 
offensive operations to take place. Cobbe, pushing up the right 
bank of the Tigris along which a stretch of railway ran as far as 
Samarra, heavily defeated a Turkish force which attempted to 
bar his progress at Mushaida, while Marshall cleared the triangle 
of country between the Tigris and the Diala in the direction of 
the Jebel Hamrin. Russian forces in Persia had been penetrating 
into the mountainous country on the Turko-Persian borders 
while Maude was advancing from Kut, and it had been hoped 
that they might cobperate effectively with an Anglo-Indian 
column which was pushed into the hills towards Khanivin; but 
this project did not materialize. Marshall, however, conducted 
a most successful campaign on the Shatt al Adhaim during the 
month of April, inflicting a number of severe defeats upon the 
Turkish XIII. and XVIII. Army Corps in that direction, and 
Cobbe completed the operations on the right bank of the Tigris 
by the capture of Samarra with many prisoners and much war 
material. Then, having secured possession of a wide area of 
fertile territory to the N. of Bagdad and driven the enemy in 
confusion into the deserts and uplands beyond, Maude was at 
last enabled to afford his victorious troops rest — just as the hot 
weather set in. 

The virtual conquest of Mesopotamia in a four and a half 
months’ campaign had been brought about by the resolute 
execution of a plan of operations based on correct calculation of 
requirements. It had been a triumph of forethought and of 
strategical and tactical skill on the part of a chief who followed 
up his successes relentlessly and who inspired his subordinate 
commanders and his troops with his own unconquerable spirit. 
Neither the stout resistance offered by the Ottoman troops at 
the out.sct and which they had maintained even after the tide 
began to set against them, nor yet the formidable defences which 
their engineers had elaborated around Kut, had in reality proved 
the greatest stumbling-block to be overcome. The vast extent 
of the theatre of war, the lack of communications, and the fact 
that fighting forces advancing from the Shatt al ‘Arab must 
almost inevitably adhere to the line of the Tigris constituting 
virtually one long military defile, had interposed even greater 
obstacles in the path of conquest. But those obstacles had been 
surmounted as a result of appropriate and effectual organization 
consummated during the months which had immediately pre- 
ceded Maude’s advance; and during the torrid summer of 1917, 
when little fighting took place, he was busily engaged in perfect- 
ing administration in the territory won, improving communica- 
tions, and preparing for a fresh offensive in the cold weather. 

A railway was constructed from Kut to Bagdad, as the 
intervening section of the Tigris channel was shallow and awk- 
ward to navigate. Sanitation and policing were secured in the 
capital. Comfort and recreation were provided for the troops. 
Steps were taken to tap the supply resources of the fertile dis- 
tricts in occupation of the army. A division that had been in 
reserve at Nasiriya was brought up to the front. Great efforts 
were for a time made to arrange for cooperation with the Russian 
forces in Persia; but the influence of the revolution in Petrograd 
made itself more and more felt in that quarter as the weeks passed, 
and before Maude started his autumn campaign it had become 
manifest that little was to be hoped for from that direction. 
Indeed the situation in Armenia was becoming such as to affect 
adversely the prospects of the Anglo-Indian host operating in 
Mesopotamia, and in the late summer there were indications that 
under German instigation the Turks were contemplating an 
effort to recover Bagdad. This merely made Maude the more 
anxious to resume the offensive, and on Sept. 28 he struck his 
first blow by the capture of Ramadi on the Euphrates, with much 
booty. This victory was followed by successful operations in 
clearing the Jebel Hamrin and by the capture of Tikrit on the 
Tigris at the beginning of Nov. A few days later, however, the 
army commander was struck down by cholera, and he died on 
the loth. He was succeeded by Sir W. Marshall. 
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Above Tikrit and extending N. for a long distance, the country 
traversed by the Tigris is a sterile tract, hilly and broken at some 
points; the ordinary route from Bagdad to Mosul does not there- 
fore follow the river but takes a line to the £. through Kifri and 
Kirkuk. Maude had intended to conduct his main advance by 
this line — a plan of operations which would make it possible for 
the Russians in Persia to codperate should they be prepared to 
do so. The death of the distinguished general, just at the moment 
when the project was about to be put in execution, created some 
delay, but his successor set troops in motion through the Jebel 
Hamrin in Dec. and Kifri was occupied in Jan. Having secured 
that point, Marshall in the middle of Feb. determined on a sudden 
advance of his extreme left wing up the Euphrates. Hit was 
captured, and on the igth a complete victory was gained over 
the Turks who had retired up the river from that place; they 
consisted of the soth Div., which was surrounded and captured, 
5,000 prisoners and all its guns being taken. Difficulties of 
transport in the meantime hampered the force moving forward 
beyond Kifri, the distance from railhead being considerable, but 
on April 29 the Ottoman forces were heavily defeated on the 
road to Kirkuk, losing 3,000 prisoners, and a week later that 
town was occupied, much war material falling into the hands of 
the Anglo-Indian army. In view of the distance of the place from 
the railway the army commander however decided to withdraw 
his troops from the place after the booty had been evacuated; 
the troops then fell back to Kifri, and, the hot weather having 
now set in, active operations practically ceased for five months. 
The collapse of Russian fighting power in Armenia had enabled 
the Ottoman staff to move troops from there down to Mosul 
and northern Mesopotamia, and scarcely any assistance had 
been received from the side of Persia; but Gen. Marshall’s first 
campaign had nevertheless been remarkably successful and his 
position to the N. of Bagdad had been effectually consolidated. 

In the meantime a special British mission, sent off in Jan. 
under charge of Gen. Dunsterville and originally intended for 
Tiflis with the object of coordinating resistance of Armenians, 
Georgians and Russians to the Turks threatening Transcaucasia, 
had been endeavouring to maintain satisfactory relations with 
the Russians in Persia, and had arranged for supplying food t6 
certain parts of that country which were almost famine-stricken. 
The allocation of a considerable amount of motor transport to 
this latter service had indeed somewhat hampered Marshall’s 
operations about Kirkuk and the Persian border. Great diffi- 
culties were placed in Dunsterville’s way by Russian officials who 
were tending towards Bolshevism, while open hostility was 
displayed by certain of the Persian tribesmen. Some Russian 
troops, however, remained loyal to the Entente and, cooperating 
with these, small bodies of British troops were gradually pu.shed 
up to establish a line of communications between the Anglo- 
Indian army in Mesopotamia and the Caspian Sea at Enzeli. 
During the early summer resistance to the Turks in Transcau- 
casia was gradually breaking down, and at the beginning of July 
the last of the organized Russian fighting forces in Persia pro- 
ceeded thither by ship. On the Ottoman troops appearing before 
Baku shortly afterwards, DunsterviUe sailed for that city in 
Aug., followed by a brigade of British infantry. 

lie found a complex and disturbing situation to prevail. The 
Armenian garrison was unreliable. The attitude of the Russian 
officials was suspicious. Bolshevik armed craft were afloat on 
the Caspian. The lines constructed for the defence of Baku were 
of such extent as to require a large force to man them. It soon 
became apparent that the safety of the city depended entirely 
upon the meagre British force as the Armenian soldiery displayed 
little stomach for combat. For a very few weeks Dunsterville 
and his men did what they could to save the place; but on Sept, 
14 the Turks broke through the outer defences, and that night 
the British regmbarked and returned to Enzeli, whereupon 
Baku fell into the enemy’s hands. A somewhat risky venture had 
proved unsuccessful, but it had at least prevented the dispatch 
of some of the Ottoman troops in Transcaucasia to confront the 
Anglo-Indian army in N. Mesopotamia. 

On news of the fall of Baku reaching London — it occurred 
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just when the season was suitable for commencing active opera- 
tions in the theatre of war farther to the S. — Marshall was 
instructed to occupy Mosul, an undertaking for which he had 
been preparing during the summer. The best of the Turkish 
divisions in Mesopotamia were at this time assembled astride 
of the Tigris at Fatha, where the river breaks through the Jebel 
Hamrin range of hills. A naturally strong position had been 
assiduously fortified, and the enemy possessed a second fortified 
position a few miles higher up at the confluence of the Lesser Zab 
and a boat bridge was established at that point. Realizing that 
a frontal attack would be hazardous and that, owing to the 
extreme ruggedness of the ground in the immediate vicinity of 
the hostile lines a turning movement of the ordinary kind was 
out of the question, resolved nevertheless to strike a decisive 
blow, Marshall determined on a combination of war by which 
adequate mobile forces would be thrown right across the Ottoman 
communications between Fatha and Mosul. He entrusted the 
conduct of these operations to Gen. Cobbe, and arranged for a 
column to advance simultaneously by Kirkuk towards Mosul. 

The final campaign in Mesopotamia lasted only a single week, 
the movement beginning on Oct. 23. Two cavalry columns, 
that with the shorter distance to cover being accompanied by 
some infantry, crossed the Jebel Hamrin many miles E. of Fatha 
and passed the Lesser Zab a long way above its junction with the 
Tigris. In the meantime the 17th and 18th Divs. advanced 
against the Ottoman position, the 17th on the right bank and the 
1 8th on the left bank of the Tigris. Finding himself threatened 
in rear, Isma'il Hakki Pasha, who commanded the Turks, with- 
drew from the Fatha position to that higher up, followed by the 
two Anglo-Indian divisions, while the cavalry columns made for 
the Tigris many miles above the confluence of the Lesser Zab and 
placed themselves across Isma’il Hakki’s line of retreat. The 
i8th Div. forced a passage across the Lesser Zab on the 25th, 
whereupon Isma'il Hakki withdrew those of his troops that were 
on the left bank of the Tigris across the river, and pulled up his 
bridge. On the 26lh the 17th Div. was pressing the Turkish 
main body on the right bank, and that same day the outer one 
of the cavalry columns forded the river and began moving down 
that .side of the channel. On the 27th and 28th the 17th Div. 
was heavily engaged, before it finally made itself master of the 
enemy’s position at the confluence of the Lesser Zab, whereupon 
Isma'il Hakki retired N. to Sherghat, but on the 20th the last 
hope of the trapped Ottoman force was destroyed owing to a 
relieving column from Mosul being defeated by the cavalry. All 
that day Isma'il Hakki resisted the advance of the Anglo-Indian 
forces on Sherghat, but on the morning of the 30th, just as the 
17th Div. was about to launch a final attack, the white flag was 
displayed and the 14th and the bulk of the 2nd Turkish Divs. 
surrendered. 

Eleven thousand prisoners, 51 guns and much war material 
were taken as a result of Cobbe’s brilliantly successful operations. 
Two days later tidings of the signing of the Armistice arrived. 
The Kirkuk column had, in the meantime, been working its way 
forward, almost unopposed, toward Mosul. That city was occu- 
pied within a week; and so, in a blaze of triumph for the Anglo- 
Indian forces, the long-drawn-out campaign in Mesopotamia, in 
which they had experienced both extremes of fortune, came at 
last to an end, concurrently with the most sweeping tactical 
success gained by either side during the course of the struggle. 

(C. E. C.) 

(III.) Tut: Sinai Campaign, 1916-7 

When the Dardanelles expedition came finally to an end 
during the first days of Jan. iqi6, the British troops which had 
been engaged on the GalUiioli Peninsula were dispatched to 
Egypt, there to refit and reorganize, and to undertake the defence 
of Egypt against a possible attack by the Turks, who were now 
freed from any menace on the shores of the Dardanelles. On 
Jan. 10, the evacuation of Cape Helles having been successfully 
completed, Gen. Sir Charles Monro handed over his command to 
Gen. Sir Archibald Murray and returnedl to France. Sir Arch- 
ibald Murray’s instructions were to protect Egypt against attack 
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from the £., and to maintain a general strategic reserve of troops 
for the whole Empire, ready for use wherever required. The 
reorganization, reequipping and refitting of the war-worn troops 
from the Dardanelles was the first consideration. In measure, 
as this progressed, the “ general strategic reserve ** was drawn 
upon to meet the exigencies of other theatres of war; and by the 
end of June 1916 nine divisions, three infantry brigades, a num- 
ber of Indian units, and a number of heavy artillery batteries 
had left Egypt, most of them for the main theatre in France and 
Flanders. By July, therefore. Sir Archibald Murray’s force 
available for the defence of Egypt against attack from the E. 
had been reduced to four divisions, three dismounted yeomanry 
brigades, one mounted division, one mounted yeomanry brigade, 
and a few Indian and garrison battalions. 



During this period, the first half of the year 1916, the scheme 
of defence on the E. of Egypt had undergone very considerable 
modification. The rapid depletion of Sir Archibald Murray’s force 
rendered modification essential, while the Russian victory at 
Krzerum in the spring, and the fact that no Turkish attack on a 
great scale was to be apprehended during the hot weather, 
rendered it also practicable. In Jan. Sir Archibald Murray had 
taken over a scheme, prepared with Lord Kitchener’s personal 
approval, for the construction of a great defensive system, suit- 
able for withstanding an attack with heavy artillery, of which 
the front line was some 7 or 8 m. of the Suez Canal, and which 
extended from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the Mediterranean. 
By Feb. 15, however, Sir Archibald Murray had already written 
to the chief of the Imperial general staff pointing out that this 
scheme of defence was very wasteful in men and material, and 
recommending an advance across the Sinai Peninsula towards 
the Egyptian frontier, with dispositions for an active instead of a 
passive defence. He showed that strategically the true base of 
the defensive zone of Egypt against invasion from the E. was 
not the 80 odd miles of the Suez Canal, but rather a line less 
than half as long near the frontier running S. from El 'Arish. 
From El *Arish it would be possible to oppose any advance 
against Egypt directed along the N. Sinai road; to attack in 
flank an invader moving on the lines of approach farther to the 
S.; and to undertake rapid offensive operations against enemy 
concentrations in S. Palestine. Five divisions and not less than 
four mounted brigades would be required, but this was a consid- 
erably smaller force than would be needed adequately to hold the 
great defensive system prepared from end to end of the Suez 
Canal. Moreover, the farther the defence was removed from 
the Nile delta the less would be the unrest and the chances of 
disturbance in Egypt in the event of attack by the enemy. 

As a first step Sir Archibald Murray proposed in Feb. an 
advance to a suitable position E. of Katia on the N, Sinai road, 
and the copstruction of a railway to that place. Katia itself is 
some 25 m. E. of the Suez Canal, and its importance lay in the 
fact that round it, and in the district immediately to the E. of it, 
it is possible to find or to obtain in shallow ** wells ” a consider- 
able supply of drinkable though brackish water. It was the 
only district in which any considerable force of the enemy could 


possibly be collected, and for a time maintained, within striking 
distance of the Suez Canal The organization of camel transport 
for the troops undertaking this advance was immediately put in 
hand, and the construction of the railway was begun. By the 
end of May Sir Archibald Murray had established a strong posi- 
tion near Romani, about 20 m. E. of the Suez Canal at the head 
of the Bay of Tine. This position was held by the sand Div., 
and from it the Australian and New Zealand Mounted Div, 
was able to keep under constant observation the whole of the 
** watered ” district round, and E. of, Katia. More advanced 
positions, E. of Katia, were in course of preparation. A stand- 
ard-gauge railway had reached Romani, and water from the 
Sweetwater Canal had been brought there by pipe-lines. Lieu- 
tenant-General Hon. H. A. Lawrence was in immediate command 
of this northern portion of the forces in the Sinai Peninsula. 
Meanwhile the enemy had not permitted this advance to take 
place entirely undisturbed. Towards the end of April he had 
made a partially successful raid, which penetrated to some con- 
siderable distance W. of Katia and caused the loss of three and 
a half squadrons of yeomanry besides other casualties. His 
raiding force was, however, driven off without difficulty, and 
for about three months he gave no further sign. 

By about the middle of July preparations were well in hand 
for undertaking the advance across the desert to El *Arish and 
the Egyptian frontier. Railhead was some 30 m. E. of the 
Suez Canal. The construction of a large filter plant at Qantara, 
of a series of storage reservoirs, and of a great new pipe-line had 
been ordered, with a view to supplying the troops throughout the 
advance and as far as El *Arish with half-a-million gallons of 
water a day from the Sweetwater Canal. Large numbers of 
camels were being collected, and all manner of equipment 
designed to facilitate the passage of the desert — from “ ped- 
rails ” for the wheels of the artillery to wire-netting for roads 
— was being procured and tested. 

Then on July 19 an enemy force was found to be advancing, 
and to have entered the eastern part of the area of ** wells ” 
and palm groves which extends about 18 m. E. of Katia. By 
the 24th this force had come to a standstill within 10 m. of the 
Romani position on a line on which it entrenched itself. From 
that day until the end of the month there was little further move- 
ment. During this period it became fairly clear that the enemy’s 
force consisted of the Turkish 3rd Div., of three regiments, with 
a number of machine-gun companies, mountain artillery, some 
batteries of 4-in. and 6-in. howitzers and a body of Arab camelry. 
It was commanded by the German Col. Kress von Kressenstein. 

Sir Archibald Murray was in no hurry to force the issue. His 
troops were in a strong position with all their requirements 
close at hand, while the enemy, if he attacked, would fight with 
a desert behind him and very far from his base. All that Sir 
Archibald required was time to complete the provision of camel 
transport for Gen. Lawrence’s force so as to render its mobility 
adequate for counter-attack or pursuit, or for attack eventually 
if the enemy should refu.se to take the initiative. General Law- 
rence was, therefore, reinforced, till he had under his orders the 
52nd and 42nd Divs., a brigade of the 53rd Div., two battalions 
of the 54th Div., a dismounted yeomanry brigade, the Australian 
and New Zealand Mounted Div, and a yeomanry brigade. By 
Aug. I over 10,000 transport camels had been provided for 
this force. An independent mobile column, composed of camel 
corps with a few squadrons of yeomanry and light horse, had 
also been organized for cobperation from the section of the 
Canal defences which lay to the S. of that for which Gen. 
Lawrence was responsible. 

Not until Aug. 3 did the enemy disclose his intention, but 
on the night of the 3rd"-4th he launched an attack against Gen. 
Lawrence’s southern flank with the aim of outflanking and envel- 
oping the British force. General Lawrence’s prepared defences 
extended from the sea on the N. southward for some 5 or 6 m., 
into a region of heavy sand-dunes, with the southern flank 
refused. The enemy’s blow fell first on the Australian Light 
Horse, the Australian and New Zealand Mounted Div. being 
posted on Gen. Lawrence’s right. These troops were obliged 
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Very gradually to give ground, while from daybreak on the 4 th 
the enemy's attack developed also against the British centre and 
left-center, held by troops of the sand and ssrd Divisions. The 
enemy was evidently now fully committed. He appeared^ how- 
ever, to have miscalculated to some extent the direction of his 
main enveloping attack. As his captured air-reconnaissance 
reports subsequently showed, he was probably unprepared to 
find the British right flank extended so far S., and consequently 
failed to direct his enveloping movement sufficiently far to the 
westward. General Lawrence had the 42nd Di v. in reserve at 
Pelusium station, 5 or 6 m. W. of Romani, and he ordered this 
division up to his right in order to be ready to attack the enemy's 
outer flank. Sir Archibald Murray, meanwhile, ordered the 
independent mobile column to move out wide round the enemy's 
flank against his left rear. Naval cooperation was afforded by 
monitors, whose fire from the sea helped to keep down the fire 
of the enemy's heavy howitzers. 

The enemy's containing attack against the British left and 
centre was not pressed; his force was insufficient for any such 
purpose. His main enveloping attack, in a waterless region of 
soft sand and high dunes, had spent its force by the early after- 
noon. The march of the 42nd Div. from Pelusium had been 
delayed, but long before its leading troops could come up the 
mounted troops, with the reserve of the 52nd Div., had begun to 
press back the enemy's left, and by nightfall had removed any 
danger on the southern flank. At daybreak on the 5th the south- 
ern front was completely cleared, the 42nd Div. advancing on this 
flank. Farther N. the 52nd Div. moved out in a south-easterly 
direction against the enemy's right wing, which assumed the 
r 61 c of rearguard, while the mounted troops on its right pressed on 
eastward. These converging movements drove the enemy back 
to Katia in the course of the day. 

On the morning of the 6th the enemy was found to have 
retired from Katia, and the mounted troops took up the pursuit. 
The Turkish rearguards fought stubbornly against the direct 
pressure of the mounted troops. The independent mobile col- 
umn with its camclmen, however, working right round the 
enemy’s southern flank, fought a very skilful and successful 
little action on the 7th which no doubt had a great effect in 
hastening the retreat; and by the evening of the 8th the enemy 
was at Bir el'Abd, some 20 m. E. of the Romani battlefield. 

On Aug. 9 the mounted troops made an attempt to envelop 
the enemy's position and to cut off his further retreat. This 
attempt was unsuccessful, and a direct dismounted attack was 
launched which also failed to dislodge the Turks, who made 
several determined counter-attacks. During the loth and nth 
the situation at this point remained unchanged. But in the 
meantime the independent mobile column again worked round 
the enemy's left and fought a sharp action on the nth, as a 
result of which the enemy evacuated Bir el 'Abd during the 
night. The pursuit had to be abandoned on the 12th, and the 
remnant of the Turkish force retired to El *Arish. 

Out of a force of about 18,000 troops the enemy must have lost 
about half. Four thousand prisoners, a mountain battery and 
a number of machine-guns were left in Gen. Lawrence's hands, 
be.sides other booty; but the enemy was able to withdraw his 
lieavy howitzers in spite of the difficulty of moving them through 
the soft desert sand. It is impossible to say under what pressure 
C'ol. Kress von Kressenstcin undertook this forlorn hope, nor 
what real prospects he or his superiors conceived it to offer. It 
failed completely, with the loss of half the force employed. Yet 
even so Kress may perhaps be accounted fortunate. Somewhat 
earlier and more vigorous handling of the 52nd Div. against the 
enemy’s right, at the time when his left began to give way on 
Aug. 4“5, might have rendered it very difficult to extricate any 
considerable portion of the Turkish force. Again, as was indi- 
cated by the successes of the miniature independent mobile 
column during the pursuit, wider envelopment, especially on the 
southern flank, by the mounted troops might have effected more 
than the direct pursuit actually undertaken, and might have 
cut off the retreat of more of the enemy's troops and guns. It 
should be said, however, that the weather was exceedingly hot 
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and trying for white troops; the difficulties of watering in the 
desert were very great; and the going in the soft sand of that 
part of Sinai was so bad that the infantry rate of marching was 
reduced to x) m. a day. 

After this action the enemy remained about El *Arish on the 
Egyptian frontier, with an advance force at Bir el Mazar, over 
40 m. E. of Romani. Apart from a successful reconnaissance 
in force against Bit el Mazar, carried out by the Australian and 
New Zealand Mounted Div. in the middle of Sept., no further 
fighting took place for a considerable fwriod. The enemy, made 
nervous by the proof of extended radius of action given by the 
appearance of Gen. Lawrence’s mounted troops before Bir cl 
Mazar, withdrew all his forces to the neighbourhood of El 'Arish. 

The instructions given to Sir Archibald Murray by the War 
Cabinet about this time were to the effect that the policy in 
Egypt was to be mainly defensive, though all preparations 
should be made for an advance on El ’Arish. Sir Archibald 
took occasion to point out that he adhered to his previously 
expressed opinion that, in order both to occupy El 'Arish and 
to be able effectively to operate from that neighbourhood against 
an invader on any of the routes crossing Sinai, he required at 
least five divisions and four mounted brigades. Actually at this 
time he had only four divisions available for the defence of 
Egypt on the E., though he disposed of a sufficiency of mounted 
troops. Nevertheless, in the situation as it then was, he signified 
his willingness to defend Egypt and to undertake the advance 
on El 'Arish with the troops actually at his di5po.sal. 

After the action at Romani, therefore, arrangements were 
actively pressed forward for the advance across the desert to 
El 'Arish and the Eg5q>fii^^^ frontier. In Sept. Gen. Lawrence 
left to take up a new command elsewhere, and was succeeded by 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Charles Dobell, to whom Sir Archibald Murray 
now entrusted the whole of the forces in the Sinai Peninsula and 
on the Suez Canal. Sir Charles Dobell's command was called 
the “ Eastern Force ” of the Eg>q>tian Expeditionary Force. 

In the great ebb and flow of the war as a whole, the autumn 
of 1916 marked, almost everywhere, a turning-point. In the 
main theatre in the W. the great battle of the Somme roared to a 
conclusion far more momentous than appeared to those who 
were looking only for a definite breaking of the German line. 
In the Russian theatre, on the other hand, high-water mark 
had been reached in the summer, and Brussilov had been 
checked. In Rumania von Falkenhayn and later von Mackensen 
swept over the country to the lines of the Sereth. In the Balkans 
Gen. Sarrail had captured Monas tir, but his offensive had failed 
to bring relief to the Rumanians. Greece was in a state border 
ing on chaos. Everywhere in Europe the superficial signs seemed 
to indicate either turn of tide or definite ebb. In the eastern 
theatres affairs seemed somewhat better. The Russian front 
had been reconstituted in Armenia, though there was little prog 
ress any whither. In Mesopotamia, since the fall of Kut, the 
hot weather and the necessity for reorganization and prepara- 
tion had forced a suspension of active operations. Only in the 
Sinai desert was any forward movement in progress, — one of 
the least of all the eddies of the war. In Arabia, the Grand 
Sherif of Mecca had proclaimed independence of Turkey. 

The new Government in England, pressed by man-power ques- 
tions after the losses in the Somme battle and increasingly feel- 
ing the submarine menace, probably turned its eyes rather nat- 
urally to the eastern theatres for something to show in the way 
of success, when Sir Stanley Maude's preparations should have 
been made, the Arabs should be in motion, and Sir Archibald 
Murray nearing El ‘Arish. In any case it was pointed out to 
Sir Archibald Murray early in Dec. that the gaining of a military 
success in his theatre was very desirable. Sir Archibald Murray 
continued to adhere firmly to his original opinion that a fifth 
division would be necessary if he was to hold and to operate 
from El 'Arish, and he asked for a sixth division if he should be 
required to make any further advance. In reply, he was told 
that the War Cabinet was not prepared to send him additional 
troops. He was to make the utmost effort during the winter, 
but his primary mission was the defence of Egypt. 
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In the meantime the movement on El *Arish had progressed 
with such speed as was possible where the pace had to be set 
by that of the construction of the railway and pipe-line. Early 
in Dec. Gen. Dobell’s advanced guard, which was called the 
Desert Column, came under the command of Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Philip Chetwodc. This force varied in strength from time to 
time according to circumstances. On Dec. lo, when railhead 
was within 20 m. of El *Arish, and the final advance was in view, 
Gen. Chetwode had under his command the Australian and 
New Zealand Mounted Div. and the 42nd and S2nd Divs. 

The enemy had about 1,600 infantry in El 'Arish with sup- 
porting forces at Magdhaba and Abu Aweigila, and he held the 
only water supplies. The supply of water for the final advance 
of the Desert Column required the most elaborate arrangements 
and the establishment of a large reserve of water, rail-borne 
from Bir el *Abd, at railhead. Thus the movement had to be 
delayed till Dec. 20. Just before the advance of the Dc.sert 
Column the enemy hurriedly withdrew, and Gen. Chetwode’s 
mounted troops, surrounding El 'Arish after a 20-m. night 
march on Dec. 20-21, found the place unoccupied. 

The nearest Turkish force was at Magdhaba, about 20 m. S. 
of El ’Arish, and consisted of some 1,600 infantry with four 
mountain guns. During the night of Dec. 22-23, ^cn. Chauvel, 
commanding the Australian and New Zealand Mounted Div., 
led a column composed of the majority of his mounted troops 
and the Imperial Camel Bde. against this force. The enemy’s 
position was reached in the early hours of the morning. Some 
sharp fighting ensued. The enemy was practically surrounded by 
mid-^ay; but no water having been found for his horses Gen. 
Chauvel was faced with a situation in which, if he could not 
force the enemy’s surrender before nightfall, he would have had 
to withdraw. By the late afternoon, however, the enemy’s 
stout resistance was overborne, and practically the whole of his 
force was killed, wounded or captured. Four guns and 1,28a 
prisoners were taken, at a cost of under 150 casualties. 

After this the enemy withdrew the few small posts which he 
had maintained farther S. within the borders of Sinai, and the 
only Turkish force remaining in Egyptian territory was a de- 
tachment about 2,000 strong near Rafa, the frontier post on the 
“ road into Palestine, some 25 ra, E. of El 'Arish. On the 
night of Jan. 8-9, Gen. Chetwode moved out against this force 
with the greater part of the Australian and New Zealand 
Mounted Div., a mounted brigade (yeomanry) and the Imperial 
Camel Bde. The long night march was carried out with remark- 
able speed and efliciency; the enemy was completely surprised, 
and found his position almost entirely surrounded as day broke. 
As at Magdhaba, however, he offered a very determined resist- 
ance, and again he held the only water obtainable for Gen. 
Chetwode’s horses. In the middle of the afternoon a small 
relieving force approached from Shellal; this force was, however, 
neither in time nor strong enough to eficct its purpose. At one 
time it looked as if the Turks might hold out long enough to 
force Gen. Chetwode to relinquish his hold; but by 5:30 p.m, 
their resistance had been worn down and their position taken. 
The whole of the Turkish force, with its commander, w^as 
accounted for, and Gen. Chetwode returned to El 'Ari.sh with 
over i,6oo unwounded prisoners, four mountain guns and other 
booty, his own casualties being less than 500. 

As a result of these two actions — both admirable examples 
of the tactics of mounted troops relying on fire action — the 
Sinai province of Egypt was finally freed from the enemy. 

The defender who holds the country between Gaza and the 
sea on the W. and Beer.sheba on the E. commands the access to 
S. Palestine from the direction of Egypt. East of Beersheba, a 
mountainous country, lacking roads and water, opposes a barrier 
which could only be overcome by preparations so long and ardu- 
ous as hardly to admit of their inception. At the beginning of 
1917 the enemy held Gaza and Beersheba, and, after the actions 
at Magdhaba and Rafa, began to concentrate his advanced 
force at Shellal, a point on the Wadi Ghuzze nearly equidistant 
from Gaza and Beersheba, and some 7 or 8 m. in front (from the 
Ttiiirish point of view) of the general line between those places. 


From Shellal he was in a position to watch the approaches to 
Gaza and to Beersheba, and to cover his lines of communication 
to those, places — especially the railway to Beersheba from the 
north. Behind the advanced position which the enemy began to 
prepare at Shellal lay the line of ridges which, running almost 
direct from Gaza to Beersheba, dominated the open plain to the 
S.W. and formed a naturally favourable line on which to organ- 
ize a strong defensive position to bar the way into S. Palestine. 

Meanwhile, the desert railway having been pushed on through 
El ’Arish to within a few miles of the Egyptian frontier, Gen. 
Dobell advanced his headquarters to El 'Arish before the end 
of Feb. Sir Archibald Murray, so far from receiving the fifth 
division which he had always held to be necessary for the further 
prosecution of the campaign, was now required to send one of 
his divisions to France — the 42nd. This left available for the 
eastern force only three divisions, the S2nd, S3rd and 54th, with 
the nucleus of a fourth — the 74th — to be formed from dismounted 
yeomanry; but the satisfactory position of affairs in Egypt and 
the western desert enabled the available mounted troops to be 
increased to two mounted divisions. 

It had by now been made clear to Sir Archibald Murray that 
the forward policy of Dec. had been altered. The general sit- 
uation of the Allies, envisaged as a whole, had developed and 
wore a new aspect. Naturally there could be no ground for 
surprise at any alteration or transformation of the policy govern- 
ing the conduct of operations in one of the very minor theatres. 
On Jan. ii 1917, the day on which, in France, the British attack 
was launched against the Beaumont Hamel spur. Sir Archibald 
Murray was told that his j>rimary mission was the defence of 
I^gypt during the summer months and the preparation of an 
offensive campaign in the autumn. Meanwhile Beaumont 
Hamel developed into the great German retreat in the west. 
Nearer to Egypt, the Rumanian retreat came to an end — 
Wallachia lost but Moldavia held ; and Gen. Maude’s victorious 
campaign in Mesopotamia carried him from success to success 
past the ill-omcncd Kut to the capture of Bagdad. 

Nor were these happenings without effect upon the attitude 
of the Turks on the confines of Eg3q)t. Early in March the 
enemy evacuated his positions near Shellal before he could be 
attacked. His general intention appeared to be to avoid battle, 
trusting to the severe limitations set to the pace of Gen. Dobell’s 
advance by the difficulties of overcoming the desert. Thus he 
would conserve his strength, retain his liberty of action in other 
directions, and choose his ground at leisure for an eventual con- 
test d outrance in S. Palestine. Obviously this did not suit Sir 
Archibald Murray’s plans. 

In the early days of March the Turkish dispositions were as 
follows; rather less than a division (say 7,000 fighting troops) 
held Gaza; about a division was in the neighbourhood of Tcllcsh 
Sharia, roughly half-way between Gaza and Beersheba and 15 
m. distant from cither; and a small garrison occupied Beersheba. 
In these circumstances, apart from the desirability of foiling the 
enemy’s Fabian tactics, to which reference has been made, Sir 
Archibald Murray was influenced by other considerations of 
more or less weight. In order to make adequate preparations 
for a serious autumn offensive, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the War Cabinet, it was necessary to move railhead for- 
ward, and for this purpose it was necessary to advance to within a 
few milesof Gazaand to seize the lineof the Wadi Ghuzze. Further, 
the enemy’s detachment at Gaza was a day’s march distant from 
any supporting troops; by an operation of the same nature as — 
though on a greater scale than — those at Magdhaba and Rafa it 
might be disposed of by a coup de main. Finally, such a coup de 
main, if successful, might result in Gaza passing not only tem- 
porarily, but perhaps permanently into British hands. If so, 
the effect would be to open the gate into S. Palestine and to make 
it impossible for the Turks to hold the naturally strong Gaza- 
Beer^heba line as their first line of defence, when the time came 
for the main effort later in the year. 

General Dobell commanding the Eastern Force, and Gen. 
Chetwode commanding the Desert Column under him, agreed 
that the chances of capturing Gaza by a coup de main were on 
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the whole favourable. General Dobell reported accordingly to 
Sir Archibald Murray, being Careful, however, to add that all 
would depend on whether or not the enemy’s resistance could be 
broken before nightfall on the day of attack; if the decision 
should be longer delayed the Turkish force from Tellesh Sharia 
would probably interfere, and water difficulties might in any 
case make it necessary to draw off the attacking force. On the 
whole Gen. Dobell thought the game worth the candle. Sir 
Archibald Murray, after hesitation, signified his con.sent. 

The problem with which Gen. Dobell had to deal was no ca.sy 
one. Surprise and celerity were the two essentials. In order to 
retain the element of surprise he must strike while yet his ad- 
vanced base was so far off that the Turks should think them- 
selves securely beyond his reach. Actually, when the operation 
was launched, his railhead was full 20 m. from Gaza. This 
involved an exceedingly difficult series of approach marches to 
the place of concentration, in a country where water was very 
scarce, supplies wholly lacking, and concealment by day very 
hard to secure. A considerable portion of the force had three 
consecutive marches to make under these conditions in order to 
reach the scene of action undiscovered. The movement once 
started, therefore, no alteration or postponement was possible 
without the practical certainty of its being discovered, and the 
chance being lost for all. Moreover, in order so far as possible to 
insure a rapid decision, Gen. Dobell was obliged to employ a 
large force. There were two and a half Turkish divisions - 
somewhat weak, it is true — at, and within a day’s march of, 
Gaza. General Dobell employed the Desert Column (two 
mounted divisions and the 53rd Div.), the 32nd and 54th Divs. 
and the Imperial Camel Bdc. But even the difficulties of moving 
this force in secrecy to a place of concentration 20 m. in advance 
of railhead were less than the difficulties of providing it there 
with the necessary ammunition, water and supplies, and of 
maintaining that provision during the action. The whole of the 
transport of the Eastern F orce had to be pooled and rearranged. 
The troops had to be deprived of all but the barest minimum. 
Fifteen “ trains,” each carrying one day’s supplies for a mounted 
division or a division, were improvised in about as many days. 
Camel water convoys were prepared. Ammunition columns 
were specially grouped and organized. Every available horse, 
mule and camel, every available cart and waggon, Ford car and 
caterpillar tractor, whatever its normal use, was pressed into 
this service. The troops marched with the barest essentials. 
And, as the result — no small feat of organization — two mounted 
divisions Were given a 30-m. radius of action, two and a half 
divisions a 20-m. radius of action, and the remaining half divi- 
sion what was required to enable it to protect and assist the line 
of communication from railhead forward. 

In essence, then, the operation was a raid on a great scale, and, 
as has been said, Gen. Dobell made it clear that he considered 
that success depended on his being able to force the surrender of 
the Gaza garrison before dusk on the day of attack. He came 
within an ace of succeeding. 

The concentration took place successfully and without alarm- 
ing the Turks by the night of March 25-26. In the early hours 
of March 26 the mounted troops crossed the Wadi Ghuzze to 
.surround Gaza from the N. to the S.E.; thus they would be in 
a position to cut off the retreat of the garrison and to prevent or 
much delay the arrival of Turkish reinforcements whether from 
the N. or from the direction of Tellesh Sharia. The 53rd Div., 
which was to attack the enemy’s position on the heights E. and S. 
of Gaza, of which ‘Ali Muntar was the chief feature, followed the 
mounted troops, and was in turn followed by the 54th Div., 
to support the S3rd and to protect its exposed right flank. 

The mounted screen was in position, though not without 
delay, yet in good time. The infantry was late owing to a cause 
which no one could cither have foreseen or prevented. As 
dawn broke a dense fog spread over the land from the sea. The 
troops could only grope their way slowly and uncertainly. They 
were delayed in reaching their position of deployment. No 
attack could be delivered until the fog had cleared. Nor did the 
fog clear until 8 o’clock, when two precious hours had been lost. 


At the end of the day those two hours would in all human prob- 
ability have made victory complete. 

By xo A.M. the battle was joined. By the early afternoon the 
53rd Div. had fought its way clo.se to its objectives. But the 
Turkish position was very strong, and the ground over which the 
attackers fought their way forward was absolutely devoid of 
cover. General Chetwode, then, ordered the Australian and 
New Zealand Mounted Div. to attack the town from the N. and 
N.E., while the Imperial Mounted Div. and the Camel Bde. 
were to extend so as to take over the screen on the N. of Gaza 
as well as on the E., though the Turkish reinforcements were 
already .seen to be approaching from N., N.E. and S.E. 

Before 5 o’clock the 53rd Div., strengthened by a brigade of 
the S4th, had taken *Ali Muntar and had pushed beyond the 
crest of the line of heights overlooking Gaza. The Australians 
and New Zealanders vrere in the north-eastern outskirts of the 
town, fighting among the cactus hedges. N.E. and E. of the 
battle, the weakened mounted screen held off the enemy rein- 
forcements, but was being .slowly forced to give ground. 

Two more hours of daylight were required. Gaza lies in, 
and is bordered by, an immense labyrinth of great cactus hedges, 
impossible to fight through and clear by night. The 53rd Div. 
and part of the 54th were extended on the hills over Gaza on a 
line facing nearly N.W. Below among the houses and cactus 
hedges was the Gaza garrison, still not surrendered. Bearing 
dowm on the very point of the expo.sed right flank of the 53rd 
Div. was a strong Turkish force, now within a few miles. Ap- 
proaching the back of that same exposed right flank was another 
strong 1 urkish force, also within a few miles, coming from the 
direction of Tellesh Sharia. The thin mounted screen could not 
long delay these forces; no water had been found for the horses 
all day, and it must in any case be soon withdrawn. Part of the 
54th Div. protected what was now the rear of the 53rd on the 
Mansura and Sheikh *Abbas ridges S. of Gaza. One brigade of 
the 52nd Div. was available and no more. This was far from 
sufficient to protect the right of the 53rd Div. in its actual posi- 
tion, and at the same time to join it securely with the S4th. 
The one day’s fighting, for which alone it had been possible to 
make effective arrangements as regards water supply, was 
drawing to a close. No water had been found in the Wadi 
Ghuzze or elsewhere by the parties detailed to search for it; 
and the water suf>ply of the troops already engaged was now a 
matter of some anxiety. Half an hour before sunset, then, there 
were two alternatives. One was to launch the 53rd Div. and the 
Australian and New Zealand Mounted Div. down into Gaza 
in an attempt by night to clear up, or even to drive back into 
the Wadi Ghuzze, the disorganized remnants of the garrison, 
while using the 54th Div. and the Imperial Mounted Div. as a 
rearguard during the night. The other was to withdraw the 
mounted troops while the way between Gaza and the Turkish 
reinforcements was still open, and to form some sort of line on the 
ground won, by advancing the left of the 54th Div. and retiring 
the right of the 53rd until the two flanks met in a secure junction. 
General Dobell thought the former alternative, on a dark night, 
in unknown and extremely intricate country, with strong enemy 
reinforcements already on the very outskirts of the battle, too 
hazardous. General Chetwode, who was at this time at Gen. 
Dobell’s command post, emphatically agreed. 

The second alternative was, therefore, adopted, and Sir 
Archibald Murray, who had come up in his travelling paste dc 
commandement on the railway to Khan Y unis, within a few miles 
of the action, was informed accordingly. Several hours Later 
Gen. Dobell received from Cairo the decipher of an intercepted 
wireless message sent by the enemy commander in Gaza indi- 
cating his intention to surrender. This message had been sent 
in the early evening. Its receipt by Gen. Dobell was too late. 
But even had it reached him earlier it is not easy to see how, 
with darkness actually falling and the enemy’s reinforcements at 
hand, he was to have taken advantage of it. The two hours’ 
fog on the morning had destroyed his opportunity. 

The new dispositions ordered were successfully taken up dur- 
ing the night — not without protest from the commander of the 
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53rd Div., who had to withdraw his right from *Ali Muntar. 
Early on the 27th his patrols again occupied the hill. But the 
Gaaa garrison had now been reinforced, and the patrols were 
driTen off again. The point of junction of the S3rd and S4th 
Divs. was now the apex of an acute salient. The latter divi- 
sion, in order to join the former, had had to leave the Sheikh 
’Abbas ridge, on which the Turks now appeared. The 54th 
Div. and the Camel Bdc. on the S.E. face of this salient were 
heavily attacked. All attacks were repelled, but the position 
towards the apex of the salient grew more and more precarious. 
General Dobell, therefore, ordered a further retirement during 
the night of the 27th-28th to a strong position on the W. bank of 
the Wadi Ghuzze. This movement was successfully carried out 
and the action came to an end. 

The advance to the Wadi Ghuzze had been effected, covering 
the further progress of the railway. The enemy had been brought 
to battle and was now pinned to the Gaza-Bcersheba line. 
Nearly a thousand of the enemy had been taken prisoner, 
besides two guns, and he had lost several thousand killed and 
wounded. The cost of this to Sir Archibald Murray was some 
4,000 casualties. Gaza, however, and its garrison had escaped, 
though this was owing to climatic conditions against which both 
commander and troops were powerless. 

In spite of the fact that an unkind fate had snatched away 
the fruits of complete success just as they were within Gen. 
DobelPs grasp, in Sir Archibald Murray’s view the military 
results of the action had justified his anticipations. The enemy 
had been brought to battle, and had been severely mauled, and 
the advance of the railway to the Wadi Ghuzze was assured. 
It will be remembered that the instructions under which Sir 
Archibald Murray was acting at this time were to defend Egypt 
during the summer and to prepare for an offensive campaign in 
the autumn. The railway could now be pushed forward suffi- 
ciently to admit of what would be required. 

Meanwhile, within three days of the Gaza action, Sir Archi- 
liald Murray suddenly received altered instructions. 'J'hc gen- 
eral strategic situation was again changing. In France the 
great German retreat wtus slowing to a halt on the Siegfried 
line; the preparations for the battle of Arras were in hand, iind 
farther S. the second battle of the Aisne was shortly to begin. 
In Russia the revolution was fairly launched. In Mesopotamia 
Sir Stanley Maude was driving the Turks far from Bagdad 
towards Samarra. Sir Archibald Murray was ordered accord- 
ingly, on March 30, in view of the altered situation, to make his 
objects the defeat of the Turks S. of Jenisalem and the occupa- 
tion of that city. Sir Archibald replied that he still required 
the five divisions which he had alway.s considered necessary for 
a further advanc(^ — an estimate from which he had never varied; 
he also indicated that the prospects of a rapid advance were to 
say the least doubtful. In reply, he was instructed to push his 
operations with all energy, though no additional troops could be 
sent to him, since it was considered that, in view of the military 
situation of the enemy, his present force would suffice. Un- 
doubtedly the latter portion of this instruction was unhappily 
expressed. The War Cabinet, with the whole strategic situation 
in its view, was no doubt more competent than Sir Archibald 
Murray to judge of the advisability of taking certain risks on 
the Palestine frontier, so there can be no question but that the 
alteration in the instructions was justified. But Sir Archibald 
Murray, on the other hand, was more competent than the War 
C’abinet to judge of the actual military situation of the enemy 
opposed to him, and of the probable sufficiency for their task of 
the forces of which he disposed. However, immediate prepara- 
tions were begun for a renewed offensive, and on March 30 
Gen. Dobell moved forward the Eastern Force headquarters to 
Deir el Belah, on the coast some 8 or 9 m. from Gaza. 

If anything was to be done quickly, as the War Cabinet’s 
new instructions evidently contemplated, there was nothing for 
it but a renewed attack on Gaza. Already Gen . DobclPs thoughts 
had been turned in the direction of Beersheba; but, in discussing 
with Sir Archibald Murray the question of operating by his 
right, he was constrained to say that it was difficult to estimate 


how long a delay would be involved in the preparations neces- 
sary for such an undertaking. The whole of the existing organ- 
ization, and in particular the position of the railway running 
close to the sea-coast, restricted the area in which it was imme- 
diately possible to undertake serious operations on the confines 
of the desert to within a very strictly limited distance from 
railhead. To prepare for an effective operation farther to the 
right would involve weeks of preparation and rearrangement. 
Sir Archibald Murray decided, therefore, to attack Gaza again, 
and instructed Gen. Dobell accordingly. 

In any case a vast amount of preparation had to be made. 
The Turks were daily increasing their force on the Gaza-Beer- 
sheba line, and it was evident that Gen. Dobell’s troops, specially 
lightly equipped for the passage of the desert, would have to 
be organized for the battle on more normal lines. The divi- 
.sional artilleries, which had had to be reduced in the desert, had 
to be increased again; heavy guns and howitzers had to be 
railed up and heavy artillery groups formed. A few tanks were 
brought up, and the troops had to be instructed in methods of 
co6i:>eration with this new weapon which they had never before 
seen ; they had also to learn the use of gas shell and smoke- 
clouds. New large-scale maps had to be made and issued, includ- 
ing trench maps hastily prepared and incessantly revised from 
aeroplane photographs. Aircraft cooperation with the artillery 
had to be reorganized. The latest methods, in these and a 
hundred other matters, found advantageous by experience in 
more important theatres, had to be hurriedly assimilated by an 
army which had just painfully emerged from a is-months’ 
sojourn in the wilderness, and whose last pitched battle, so to 
speak, had been fought on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The limited 
capacity of the communications and transport available made 
the organization of the supply of ammunition and engineer 
stores a matter of great complexity. Preparations for water 
supply were far more difficult and arduous still. Arrangements 
had to be made for bringing up rail-borne water from pipe-line 
head at Rafa to Deir el Belah, and for pumping it thence by a 
small pipe-line into tanks prepared in the Wadi Ghuzze. Scores 
of wells were sunk in the wadi. Several hundred thousand gal- 
lons storage capacity was prepared at these wells, and by repair- 
ing and filling the great underground grain-reservoirs of the 
natives in the neighbourhood. Scores of prepared crossing- 
places over the Wadi Ghuzze had to be made and allocated to 
the various formations, arms and transport. Between March 30 
and April 15, however, all this work was practically completed, 
and Sir A. Murray brought up his advanced G.H.Q. to Khan 
Yunus, on the railway about 6 m. S.W. of Deir el Belah. 

By this time the enemy had five divisions and a force of 
cavalry in line, and he had been considerably strengthened in 
heavy artillery. The Gaza defences were now strong and well 
wired, and the Turkish trench system extended S.E. from Gaza 
for some 7 m. to the Atawine ridge. Farther to the S.E. the 
defensive system was less continuous, but one division was about 
'I'cllesh Sharia (16 m. from Gaza) and between that place and 
Atawine. Beersheba was also held. 

General Dobell disposed of the 52nd, 53rd and S4th Divs., 
the still incomplete 74th Div. in process of formation from dis- 
mounted yeomanry, the two mounted divisions of the Desert 
Column, and the Imperial Camel Bde. The French battleship 

R^quin,” and H.M. Monitors 21 and 31 were also to cooper- 
ate by fire from the sea when the time came. General Dobell had 
planned his operations in two stages. The first stage was limited 
to securing the outer defences from the sea to Sheikh 'Abbas, a 
commanding feature rather over 4 m. S. of Gaza. The second 
included the attack on the *Ali Muntar position and Gaza. 

The first stage began at dawn on April 17, and success was 
complete. The 52nd and S4th Divs. took all their objectives by 
7 A.M. with but few casualties. The S3rd Div. on their left 
pushed forward reconnaissances along the coast. One mounted 
division protected the right of the S4th Div.; the other watched 
and immobilized the enemy’s force about, and W. of, Tellesh 
Sharia. The ground gained was consolidated, and final prepara- 
tions for the second stage completed on the 18th. , 
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On the 19th the bombardment of the enemy reopened at dawn, 
the ** R6quin ” and the two monitors now joining in the battle. 
At 7:15 A.M. the S3rd Div. launched its attack along the coast. 
A quarter of an hour later the S2nd and 54th attacked— the 
former astride the ridge running S.W. from *Ali Muntar, the 
latter, with the addition of the Imperial Camel Bde., immediately 
on the right of the S2nd. Farther to the right again the Impe- 
rial Mounted Div. made a dismounted attack on Atawine, while 
the Australian and New Zealand Mounted Div. protected the 
extreme right flank, and prepared to take advantage of any suc- 
cess gained by the Imperial Mounted Div. The 74th Div. was 
in reserve W. of Sheikh * Abbas. 

The 52nd Div. was the first to be checked, after progressing 
about half-way to its objective at 'Ali Muntar. This resulted 
in checking also the progress of the 53rd Div. on its left, and 
the left of the 54th Div. on its right. The right of the 54th 
Div., however, entered the enemy^s works at Khirbet Sihan, 
just W. of the Atawine ridge, while the containing attack of the 
Imperial Mounted Div. was successful in occupying the defend- 
ers of the Atawine works. But the situation of the 54th Div. 
was far from favourable. Owing to the continued inability of 
the S3rd to make headway its left was exposed to heavy enfilade 
lire from *Ali Muntar, while its right, with the Camel Bde. 
thrust far forward, was subjected to a series of determined counter- 
attacks. In this position, reached in the early afternoon, the 
battle swayed with little change for the rest of the day. Air 
reconnaissance indicated that the enemy’s reserves had not yet 
been drawn in, and Gen. Dobell, though moving part of the 
74th Div. closer up, would not be the first to launch his last 
reserve, especially in view of the fact that it was the 52nd Div. 
which was checked and that the re.serve brigade of that division 
had not yet been employed. 

Towards evening Gen. Dobell reported the situation to 
advanced G.H.Q., when Sir Archibald Murray instructed him 
by telephone that all ground gained must without fail be held 
and the attack resumed under cover of an intense artillery 
bombardment at dawn on the 20th. General Dobell issued his 
orders accordingly, and as night fell every preparation for the 
pursuance of the offensive was actively in hand. Between 10 
and II o’clock at night, however, Gen. Dobell was in communi- 
cation with the Desert Column and all his divisional command- 
ers, who by this time had received more detailed and accurate 
reports of the situation on their respective fronts. Thc.se 
reports made it clear that the enemy’s resistance nowhere as 
yet showed any signs of weakening, that the British casualties 
amounted to some 7,000, and that the prospects of being able 
to make any considerable further progress without a much 
longer, more intense, and less hurriedly planned artillery prep- 
aration, were, to say the least, dubious. By i a.m. the new 
artillery plan, including the divisional arrangements, w^as ready. 
General Dobell was not satisfied that in the time, and with the 
means available, the prospects of success were sufficient to 
warrant the immediate resumption of the action. Telephonic 
communication with divisional commanders and their artillery 
chiefs more than confirmed his doubts. General Chetwode, 
commanding the Desert Column, was equally clearly of opinion 
that the prospects were not sufficiently favourable to justify 
a hurried resumption of the attack. About 4 o’clock in the 
morning, therefore, Gen. Dobell issued orders to postpone 
further operations, with Sir Archibald Murray’s assent. 

The ground gained was consolidated during April 20 and 
following days. The enemy made no serious counter-attacks. 
It became clear that, before Gaza, there was nothing for it but 
the deliberate methods of trench warfare. The alternative 
involved long preparation, new communications, and an eventual 
movement far away in the direction of the British right flank. 
On April 22 Sir Archibald reported to the War Office that with 
his present force he could not count on more than a local suc- 
cess; and here the Sinai campaign proper came to an end. 

There was no further considerable action during the spring or 
summer. The opposing lines stabilized, and there ensued a period 
of preparation a:nd training, of trench-raiding, and of enterprises 
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by mounted troops and camelry in the direction of Beersheba, 
and against the railway running S. from that place which was 
demolished. But the Sinai desert had been conquered and passed . 
The defence of Egypt was secure. And room had been gained for 
the preparation of a great offensive campaign in the autumn. 
Thus the mission assigned to Sir Arcliibald Murray at the begin- 
ning of the year had been fulfilled. Meanwhile, at the head* 
quarters of the Eastern Force, where Lt.-Gen. Sir Philip Chet- 
wode had now succeeded Sir Charles Dobell, the plans were 
already in course of preparation which were to become the basis 
of the great campaign fought in the autumn by Gen. Sir Edmund 
Allenby, who succeeded Sir Archibald Murray in the Egyptian 
command in June. (G. P. D.) 

(IV.) The Palestine Campaign 

The successful defence of Gaza on April xp 1017, when Gen. 
Kress von Kressenstein for the second time in little more than 
three weeks had beaten off formidable British attacks, was fol- 
lowed by a prolonged pause while both armies went into “ sum- 
mer quarters.” Every effort was made on both sides for a re- 
sumption of the struggle in the autumn, and by the beginning of 
Aug. 1917 the German staff, realizing that the next British 
effort was likely to be considerably more formidable than the 
last, represented to Constantinople that the Gaza-Beersheba 
line was inherently weak in that its left flank was “ in the air,” 
and that the only remedies were cither readjustment, involving 
withdrawal, or reinforcement on a generous scale. 

Unhappily for the Ottoman cau.se political ambitions came 
into conflict with military necessities. The loss of Bagdad on 
March ii 1917 had been a blow to the prestige of the Sultan, 
more severe in that it followed upon that of Mecca, and the 
I’an-Islamic party in the capital was insistent that steps should 
be taken to retrieve the loss and rehabilitate the Ottoman 
Khalifates in the eyes of the Moslem world by a triumphant 
recovery of the city of the Khalifs. In this contention the Pan- 
Islamic leaders were supported by Berlin, where the influence of 
alliterative war cries indicative of future trade domination was 
strong. “ Berlin to Bagdad ” still reigned in official and public 
esteem, not yet supplanted by ‘‘ Hamburg to Herat.” 

In consequence of this political counter-attraction Constanti- 
nople sent men and supplies for the reconquest of Iraq (Mesopo- 
tamia), until it wa.s persuaded to realize that the Palestine front, 
if starved of needed reinforcements, would inevitably give way 
in a ddhdcle which might permit an active enemy to advance up 
the whole length of Syria and establish himself on the Upper 
Euphrates, thus cutting off the whole of the force in Meso- 
potamia from communication with Constantinople except by 
way of the railless and mountainous Armenia and Kurdistan. 
The Pan-Islamists fought hard for their policy and succeeded in 
delaying the dispatch of troops to Palestine until the middle of 
October. It was then too late, but this was not realized. 

As soon as Constantinople had accepted the principle that 
the presence of a powerful British striking force in front of 
Gaza constituted a menace to the operations destined for the 
recovery of Bagdad, Marshal von Falkenhayn, in comma^id of 
the Yilderim Army Group, then at Aleppo, was directed to drive 
the British back into the Desert of Sinai. The marshal planned 
to strike at the British right flank, which, it was thought, had 
probably been weakened in order to mass troops upon the left 
for the expected third assault on Gaza. It was proposed to 
start this Turkish offensive about the middle of Oct., which 
would forestall the British offensive, calculated by the German 
staff to be due in the first week of Novfrober. 

Serious difficulties, however, arose fatally delayed the 

compaction of these dispiositions. In^tliciflrst place the Turkish 
transpiort was poor. The sector oLtlieJfJai'kish lines of commu- 
nication from Bozanti, the then fEttii|l«a 4 iirom Constantinople 
or, rather, Haidar Pasha on the of the Bosporus, 

to Beersheba, was under the SyriW 

of which Ahmad Jemal Pasha was this 

politician was jealous because the command of thcnlfillderim 
Group, which since the beginning of July 1917 had incmi«(^ *Ui» 
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own army, had been given to a German. He made trouble and 
caused delays in the working of a system which could not really 
have been efficient even if worked with perfect goodwill. 

As the Taurus and Amanus tunnels were not yet open for 
ordinary traffic, all stores coming from the W. to Bozanti had 
to break bulk there and, reloaded into narrow-gauge trucks, to be 
taken through the tunnel by compressed air engines, or hauled 
by lorry, mule or camel to Dorak, where they were again packed 
into standard-gauge tracks. The same performance had to be 
repeated at Baghche for transport across the Amanus to Islamic. 
Stores could be taken thence in standard-gauge trucks as far as 
Rayak, where they had to break bulk for the fifth time to be 
restowed in narrow-gauge trucks for Damascus, where, owing to 
lack of railway rolling-stock, a portion was sent to the front by 
lorry via Jisr Banat Ya*qub on the Jordan, Nazareth, Nablus 
and Jerusalem. Where railway rolling-stock was available fuel 
was often scarce, locomotives had to be adapted to burn wood, 
and instances occurred of this being supplied in unsuitable 
lengths, so that trains were delayed while the crews cut up the 
wood afresh before it could be fed to the furnaces. 

General AUenby, however, having brought his railway right 
up to the front and constructed a strategic development of his 
pipe-line in addition, to the considerable improvement of his 
local water supplies, determined to forestall the impending 
Turkish offensive. His force was dis[)osed along a front of some 
22 m. from Gaza to Gamli and beyond to where the Desert 
Mounted ('orps had detachments as far inland as Asluj, 38 m. 
from the coast. On the eve of the British attack the rival forces 
were disimsed as follows. I'acing one another in the strongly 
fortified Gaza sector were the Turkish VIII. Army (Gen. Kress 
von Kressenstein) consisting of the XX. Corps (3rd, 7th and 
53rd Divs. — the 7th being in reserve near Herbie, 10 m. behind 
the line) and the XXII. Corps (i6th, 26th, Fakhr-cd-Din Bey, 
and 54th, Nasuhi Bey, Divs.) aligned out towards Tellesh 
Sharia, opposing the British XXI. Corps (Lt.-Gen. Sir E. 
Bulfin) consisting of the 52nd (Lowland), Maj.-Gcn. Hill, the 
54th (East Anglian) Div,, Maj.-Gcn. Hare, and the 75th Div., 
Maj.-Gcn. Palin. The British XX. Corps (Lt.-Gen. Sir P. 
Chetwode), consisting of the S3rd Welsh Div. (Maj.-Gen. Mott), 
the both London Div. (Maj.-Gen. Sir J. Shea) and the 74th 
Yeomanry Div. (Maj.-Gcn. Gird wood), was wheeling into posi- 
tion in support of the Desert Mounted Corps (Lt.-Gen. Sir H. G. 
Chauvel), consisting of the 4th Cav. Div. (Maj.-Gen. Sir G. 
Barrow), the Australian and New Zealand Mounted Div. 
(Maj.-Gen. Sir E. W. C. Chaytor) and the Australian Mounted 
Div. (Maj.-Gcn. Hodgson); this was concentrating near 
Khalasa for its swoop upon Beersheba, held by Ahmad Feizi 
Pasha’s VII. Army consisting of the III. Corps (Ismet Bey) — com- 
posed of the 24th Div. (Wilmer Bey), the 27th (Arab) Div. in 
Beersheba itself, with the 3rd Cav. Div. in front of it, and the 
XV. Corps, which was hardly constituted as yet, its 19th Div. 
(Sedad Bey) being still in the XX. Corps area behind Gaza on 
its way to the front, and its 20th Div. being still on the lines 
of communication S. of Aleppo and not de.stined to arrive even 
at Ramleh, far in the rear, until Nov. 6. General AUenby further 
had the support of certain warships, H.M.S. ** Grafton ” 
(a “ blister ”), four monitors, 15, 20, 31 and 32, the destroyers 
** Staunch ’* and “ Comet ” and the gunboats “ Amphis ” and 
“ Ladybird,” which were able to enfilade the Turkish positions 
near (iaza and destroyed important ammunition dumps. 

During the night of Oct. 30^31 1917 the British XX. Corps 
had moved forward to positions of deployment, and at dawn, when 
the Desert Mounted dtocfis had got right round to the E. of Beer- 
sheba, the both and i(jl|iit}i<Divs. were ready to close in from the 
W., while the S3rd Abu Irgcig threatened the Turks 

along the Wadi Saba a position as to break through 

them and take in Uai^lllljijiiBinforcc which might be sent 
down to the T urkii^jlliiilji^ in Beersheba. 

At' » 5 31 a hundred field guns and how- 
it,z^rs loM^ front of 4,500 yd., while the 

R in counter-battery work. At 

i8i8t Bde, (l|Ug.-Gcn. Da Costa) of the both London 


Div. captured the first Turkish position; at 12:15, the guns hav- 
ing moved up to cut the Turldsh wire, the main assault was 
delivered and all objectives gained by 13:30, whereupon the 
230th Bde. (Brig.-Gen. McNeill) of the 74th Div., which had 
formed the extreme left of the main assault, codperated with 
the iboth Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Pearson) of the S3rd Div. against 
the Wadi Saba front and roUed up all the Turkish defences as 
far as the Beersheba-Tell el Fara road. Meanwhile the cavalry 
had completed their wide swing round from the E., and after 
hard fighting the 2nd A.L.H. Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Ryrie), belonging 
to the Anzac Mounted Div., was astride of the Hebron-Beer- 
sheba road by 13:50. 

At ib:oo the 4th A.L.H. Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Grant), belonging to 
the Australian Mounted *Div., which had reached Iswaiwin by 
I T :oo, moved forward against Beersheba itself. It charged over 
a succession of strong Turkish positions, demoralized the defence 
and captured the town at 18:00 with 1,148 prisoners, and was 
joined at 18:30 by the 7th Mounted Bde. (afterwards 14th 
Cav. Bde. — then commanded by Brig.-Gen. Wigan), which had 
turned the Turkish defences on Ras Ghannam. 

Immediately upon its capture the Royal Engineers, upon 
whose careful preparatory work in the provision of pipe-lines 
and camel-convoys of water the success of the attack had been 
based, began to develop the wells in hopes of being able to pro- 
duce enough water for the horses and men, who required 400,000 
gal. per day. Fortunately the Turkish evacuation had been so 
hurried that the wells were less damaged than had been expected, 
and two reservoirs were left intact. The discomfort of the thirsty 
cavalry was much enhanced by the fact that a hot khamsin 
blew up off the desert, and on the afternoon of Nov. 3 the water 
situation was most acute, as all stored water had been drunk, 
and the output was barely adequate for the demand, and at 
ib:oo a brigade .some 2,000 strong rode into Beersheba with a 
48 hours^ desert thirst. Fortunately at 17:00 a new well came 
into working, and by midnight the brigade was watered, con- 
suming some 8,000 gallons. 

Owing to this water difficulty the Australian Mounted Div. 
had to go into reserve temporarily, and actually returned to 
Karm for water while preparations were made for the next 
attack against the positions covering 7 'cllesh Sharia. The fall 
of Beersheba had cost the Turks over 500 killed, 2,000 prisoners 
and 13 guns, and exposed the left flank of the Gaza position. 

The next step towards the final attack on Gaza was the capture 
of UmbreUa Hill by the 1 56th Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Leggett) of the 
52nd Lowland Div., temporarily attached to the 54th Div., at 
1 1 :oo on Nov. i as a preliminary to the main assault timed for 
03 :oo on Nov. 2. This attack with its preliminary bombardment 
caused severe casualties to the Turks and, so far from being able 
to detach troops from Gaza to strengthen the left flank, the 
Yildcrim command had to bring the 7th Div. into the line. 
The attack, therefore, of the 54th Div. had the required effect 
of “ pinning ” the I'urks in the Gaza sector, and cost them over 
1,000 dead in the captured positions, 654 prisoners and 3 guns. 

Meanwhile, next day Gen. AUenby delivered another heavy 
blow with his right when the 53rd Welsh Div., temporarily under 
the Desert Mounted Corps, attacked the VII. Army at Khu- 
wcilfc on the extreme eastern end of the line, and by its obstinate 
fighting against great odds did much to persuade the Turks that 
the British were trying to make a great turning movement from 
the E., whereas in point of fact the 10th, 60th and 74th Divs. 
were about to break the line between the VII. and VIII. Armies 
in order to make a gap through which the Desert Mounted 
Corps could pass. After fighting for three days and nights 
almost continuously against what was left of the III. Corps and 
the 19th and 26th Divs. brought across from the coastal sector, 
the positions were captured by the 158th Bde. (Brig.-Gen. 
Vernon) and held in spite of counter-attacks on Nov. 6 and 7, 
and on Nov. 8 the division concentrated in Khuweilfe. 

The Turks being thus fully occupied on the extreme left of 
their front and “ pinned ” by operations at Gaza, Gen. AUenby 
at dawn on Nov, 6 broke through the middle of their line with an 
attack against Kawuka with his loth, 60th, 74th Divs. and 
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the Yeomanry Mounted Div. The Turks opposed him with the 
right wing of their VIL Army and the left wing of their XXH, 
Corps, but by 14:30 the 179th Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Edwards) and 
the 180th Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Hill) had captured Sharia for the 
60th Div., while the 74th Div. was stiffly engaged to the right. 
The Turks, however, still held positions above Sharia, and it was 
not until 06:00 on Nov. 7 that the 60th Div. was finally able 
to open the way through the Turkish line for the Desert Mounted 
Corps. The stout defence made by the VH. Army, the artillery 
of which was notably accurate, and the XXII. Corps, had delayed 
the start of the cavalry advance, which was still further hindered 
by lack of water, and Gen. Alicnby was unable to cut off the 
Gaza troops by a flanking attack from the N.E., the more so as 
the Turks, under pressure of bombardment by land and sea on 
Nov. 5 and 6, had begun to withdraw. Their rearguards were 
unable to hold even the most formidable positions. 

Outpost Hill and Middlesex Hill fell to the 233rd Bde. (Brig.- 
Gen. Colston) during the night of Nov. 6, and by 13 :30 on Nov. 
7 the 232nd Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Huddleston) had taken *Ali Muntar 
itself and a number of strongly fortified works. I'arther to the 
E. the 52nd Div. and the XXI. Corps Cav. had pushed through 
on the heels of the retiring Turks. The Imperial Service Cav. 
Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Harbord) actually rode through the ruins of 
Gaza at 09:00 on Nov, 7. Gaza had fallen, and all that re- 
mained for the Yildcrim command was to get its armies away. 

In places their moral was shaken, but for the first stages of the 
retreat the Turks fought strong rearguard actions, notably at 
Dcir Sineid, where the Turkish XX. Corps four times recaptured 
the position from the S2nd Lowland Div., and at Huj, where the 
Turks stood up to a cavalry charge by the 5th Mounted Bde. 
(Brig.-Gen. Fitzgerald) and served their guns until actually 
cut down. The VIII. Army retreated along the line of the light 
railway and the motor road on Ramleh while the VII. Army 
fell back on Hebron and the main N. road. The line of advance 
across the Plain of Philistia was easier than that over the hills of 
southern Judea, consequently British transport was concen- 
trated as far as possible so as to facilitate the advance of the 
left wing, and the 54th Div. was immobilized at Gaza as all its 
transport went N. with the rest of the XXI. and De.sert Mounted 
Corps which pressed on regardless of thirst, greatly enhanced 
by a hot khamsin which began to blow on Nov. 19. 

The hardest fighting during the pursuit was that at Qatra and 
El Mughar on the Wadi Tahhana, when the 3rd, 7th and loth 
Divs. tried to hold the 52nd Lowland Div. on Nov. 13. In 
ordinary circumstances perhaps such a pronounced advance of 
a left wing would have been dangerous, as the VII. Army wa.s 
still in the Hebron area and even tried to make a diversion, 
but Gen. Allenby declined to be overawed by a force which he 
rightly estimated to be largely di.sorganized and almost destitute 
of transport. He attached the XX. Corps Cav. to the 53rd 
Welsh Div. and sent them- -to be known as Mott’s detachment 
— to contain the southern detachments of the VII. Army. 

General Allenby proposed to push the VIII. Army back 
beyond Jaffa and contain it while he turned to the E, and struck 
up through the hills at Jerusalem, upon which the Turks were 
concentrating. 'The Holy City, of no great strategic or commer- 
cial value in itself, had an immense sentimental value, and the 
Turks were unwilling to suffer the blow to their prestige which 
its loss would entail, the more so as Mecca and Bagdad were 
now no longer in their possession. Ramleh was taken on Nov. 
15 and Jaffa by noon next day^ while the 54th Div., which had 
regained its transport, was hurrying up from Gaza, arriving in 
the Desert Corps area on Nov. 18. Next day the advance to- 
ward Jerusalem began and the 60th Div. started N. from Gaza. 
The 75th Div. had to encounter much resistance near Saris 
amid the barren and precipitous hills dominating the main road 
to Jerusalem, while the S2nd Div., moving eastward up the 
parallel valley of Beth Horon, had turned off up the Beit Likia 
road in face of Turks on the heights and transport difficulties in 
the valleys, and the Yeomanry Mounted Div,, which was trying 
to reach the Nablus-Jerusalem road in order to force an evacua- 
tion of the Holy City, had even greater difficulties to surmount. 
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All through Nov. 20 and 21 there was hard fighting during 
which the Turks were steadily thrust back, a fog being of great 
value to the 75th Div. just before the attack on the positions 
covering *Enab, which the 232nd and 233rd Bdes. (Brig.-Gens. 
Huddleston and Colston) took at the point of the bayonet at 
17:00 on Nov. 20. Kustuland Soha, two dominating positions, 
were taken next day by the 232nd and 234th Bdes. (Brig.-Gen. 
Anley), and at 23:45 Nebi Samwil was successfully Mormed by 
the last-named brigade, and contact was established with the 
52nd Div. at this point. Both divi-sions, however, were suffering 
much from rain and cold winds, and having come straight from 
an exhausting and rapid advance from the heat-stricken plains, 
were marching light with nothing to protect them from the cold. 
In the plain the 54th Div. went into the Desert Corps area to 
hold the front N. of Jaffa and Ludd, where it was faced by the 
3rd, 7th, x6th and parts of the 19th and 20th Turkish Divs., and . 
the 60th Div. arrived near Mejdel from Gaza where it had had 
to wait until the S4th was off the lines of communication. 

The VII. Army, now consisting of the 3rd Cav. Div., engaged 
against the Yeomanry on the extreme right of the Turkish line, 
and the 24th, 54th, 26th, 53rd Divs. covering Jerusalem from 
the W., while the 27th was observing Mott’s detachment as a 
cover against a possible advance from Hebron, now made strong 
counter-attacks against Nebi Samwil; and although unable to 
recover it was at least able to prevent either the 75th or the 52nd 
from taking Ej Jib. It became apparent that for the moment 
the British thrust had spent itself. Accordingly the wearied 
divisions which had forced their way so far into the mountains 
were taken out of the line and sent to rest near Ramleh; their 
hard-won positions W'ere turned over to the 60th and 70th Divs. 

The delay in the British advance occasioned by this necessary 
relief gave fresh hope to the Turks, w'ho began, after a period of 
depression, to hope once more that they might retain Jerusalem; 
accordingly reinforcements were V)rought down from the N. 
and across from beyond Jordan by way of Jericho, and by the 
time that the British were ready to resume their advance after 
the 10th Div. had arrived from Gaza, the 19th Div. and parts of 
the 20th, 48th and 49th Divs. had arrived to strengthen the 
VII. Army, which held a strong series of po.sitions overlooking 
from the E. the steep slopes of the deep valley of the Sarar 
(vale of Sorck) and across the Bethlehem road. 

After a preliminary concentration during which Mott’s detach- 
ment w^as advanced up the Hebron road to within striking dis- 
tance, and heavy guns had been brought up into the mountains, 
the general assault which was to result in the fall of Jerusalem 
began in driving rain at dawn on Dec. 8. The 60th Div. had 
great difficulty in capturing the “ Heart ” and “ Liver ” re- 
doubts, and the strong works at Deir Yesin, and was hampered 
by the inability of the 53rd Div. to cooperate with its right 
flank owing to the strenuous Turkish opposition and the bad 
weather which were delaying its advance. However, by night- 
fall the British were established on the crests to the E. of the 
valley of the Sarar, and the i8oth Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Watson) 
of the 60th Div. took Lifta by dusk, and by 07 :oo on Dec. 9 the 
Worcester Yeomanry had moved across the front of the 53rd 
Div. and got astride of the Jerusalem Jericho road. 

The new^s of the capture of Lifta started a panic among the 
Turks, and a disorderly retreat ensued which would have been 
disastrous for the Turks had not Gen. Allenby been unwalling 
to allow any hostilities in the immediate vicinity of the Holy 
City. It was now militarily speaking untenable, and he was 
anxious to secure a peaceful occupation even at the cost of spar- 
ing the Turks in this panic-stricken withdrawal. 

At 07:00 on Dec. 9 the last Turkish troops left Jerusalem, 
Tzzet Bey, the Mutesarrif, being the last civil official to depart. 
Before 08:00 the mayor started out to surrender, and by 09:30 
Brig.-Gen. Watson, the first British soldier to reach the Jaffa 
Gate, arrived and posted guards in anticipation of the formal 
act of accepting the surrender, which was performed by Maj.- 
Gen. Shea, in command of the 60th Div., soon after 11:00. 

Having thus obtained the chief objective of the campaign all 
that was now necessary was to thrust back the Turks in order 
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to remove the Holy City from danger of long-range bombard- 
ment. The first steps towards this were taken on Dec. lo when 
the 53rd Div. captured ridges to the E. of the city, and was 
resumed, after Gen. Allenby^s formal entry into Jerusalem on 
foot, on Dec. ii, in conformity with a general plan for improving 
the front. The 52nd Div. forced a passage of the Nahr el 'Auja, 
Dec. 20 and 21, and by pushing the front to a point 8 m, N. of 
Jaffa made it pos.sible to make use of such harbour facilities as 
did then exist there. Troops were redistributed along the front, 
and a number of minor advances were made while everything 
was being prepared for the expected Turkish attempt to recover 
Jerusalem, the loss of which had much affected Ottoman pres- 
tige. This attempt was made at 23 :3o on Dec. 26 by the VIL 
Army, which had been reinforced by the arrival of the ist Div. 
and of troops from across Jordan. 

A vigorous attack was made on the sector round Tel cl Ful, 
held by the 60th Div. which, in common with the rest of the XX. 
Corps, was standing by for a general offensive with which Gen. 
Allenby had intended to forestall the Turkish counter-attack at 
dawn a few hours later. Consequently the moment for the Vll. 
Army’s attack was unhappily chosen, and while every effort was 
being made to drive the 60th Div. back on Jerusalem and dis- 
lodge the 53rd Div. from its advanced positions the British 
counter-offensive on the part of the 10th and 74th Divs. started 
according to plan at 06:30. At 1 2 :ss the Turks, who w’ere begin- 
ning to feel the pressure of this advance, made redoubled efforts 
to break through the 60th Div. which lay astride of the Nablus 
road only some 4 m. N. of Jerusalem. In spite of their courage 
and energy the Turks were unable to make any impression on 
the 60th, and were unable to prevent the loth and 74th from 
advancing 4,000 yd. on a 6-m. front by nightfall. 

Next day, Dec. 28, the whole XX. Corps advanced, the 
Turkish transport was harassed by aeroplanes, and the Vll. 
Army, having failed to recapture Jerusalem, found itself on the 
last day of the year 7 m. farther from its objective than when it 
had started. So ended the first battle of Mount Ephraim, dur- 
ing which the XX. Corps had gone forward on a 1 2-111. front 
to a depth of 6 m. on the right and of 3 m. on the left, occupying 
the Ram Alla-Bire ridge. The N, front was now secure, but 
the Turkish XX. Corps still held Jericho and the fords and 
bridge of the Jordan, and remained in positions more than two- 
thirds of the way up the steep and almost waterless slope leading 
up from the E. to the Mount of Olives, 

During Jan, the standard-gauge railway was pushed forward 
across the plain of Philistia, and the problem of transport, which 
all through the Dec. fighting had had to rely on camels and 
donkeys or mule-drawn wheels over half foundered roads, was 
greatly simplified by the opening of Ludd as railhead with ade- 
quate sidings on Feb. 4 just after the narrow gauge to Jerusalem 
from Ludd had been restored to use on Jan. 27. It thus became 
possible to provide supplies for the large hunger-stricken civil 
population of Jerusalem and to form an advanced base there for 
further military operations. These were undertaken on Feb. iq, 
when the 60th Div., which had changed places with the 53rd, 
cobperated with the 231st Bde, (Brig.-(icn. Heathcote), lent 
by the 74th Div., the ist A.L.H. Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Cox), 
and the N.Z. Mounted Rifles (Brig.-Gen. Meldrum) of the 
Anzac Mounted Div., in the capture of Jericho, from which the 
Turks were driven by 08:20 on Feb. 21 after operations over 
extremely broken and bad country. The acquisition of Jericho 
prevented the Turks from making use of the Cihoraniye bridge 
as a means of communication with their forces beyond Jordan, 
and enabled the British to get command of the Dead Sea, across 
which the Turks had been bringing up supplies from the wheat- 
growing area round Kerak. 

In March Gen. Allenby raided across Jordan to EsSalt and 
‘Amman and damaged the Hejaz railway. To do this it was 
necessary to capture the Ghoraniye bridgehead on the left bank 
of the river. General Shea of the 60th Div. was given command 
of a special force, called Shea’s group, consisting of his own 
division, the Anzac Mounted Div., the Imperial Camel Corps 
Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Smith), some light armoured cars and guns 


with bridging-trains. The Jordan was crossed by swimming in 
spite of the flood- water by 01:20 on March 22 at Hajla as a pre- 
liminary to bridge-building, and after hard fighting the Turks 
lost Ghoraniye. Es Salt was occupied on March 25 at 18:00 
by the 3rd A.L.H, Rcgt., and Brig.-Gcn. Meldrum with the N.Z, 
Bde. reached the Hejaz railway S. of ‘Amman at 15:00 on March 
27 and cut it. ‘Amman itself, however, was successfully held by 
the Turkish E. of Jordan Group, and the 703rd German Batt. 
and the Turkish 3rd Cav. Div. which crossed by the Jisr ed 
Daniie from Palestine threatened the lines of communication at 
Es Salt, which was held by the 179th Bde, (Brig.-Gen. Hum- 
phreys) of the 60th Division. 

The weather was bad for camel transport, and the camel park 
at Shunet Nimrin was, moreover, bombed by German aeroplanes; 
thus the raid, owing to the stout Turkish resistance and the 
Jordan floods, had been less rapid and less successful than it 
might have been; but a number of Christian refugees were able 
to get into safety under cover of the raiding troops, and solid 
results were obtained in the permanent possession of the Gho- 
raniye bridgehead and the attraction of some 4,000 or more 
Turkish troops from the Hejaz to contain it. 

The withdrawal of these men and their immobilization just 
above the Lower Jordan did much to facilitate the operations of 
the Arab army under the Slicrif Faisal, but the Turks had good 
rea.son for supposing that this raid was but a single feature in a 
far wider and more formidable movement on the part of the 
British, which had been countermanded at the last moment 
owing to the sudden necessity for sending troops from the 
Palestine front to help resist the German offensive in France. 

As it was, Gen. Allenby by the end of April had to part with 
his 52nd and 74th Divs., ten British battalions drawn from 
other divisions, nine yeomanry regiments, five and a half siege 
batteries and five machine-gun companies, receiving in exchange 
the 3rd (Lahore) and 7th (Meerut) Divs. of the Indian army 
from Mesopotamia and Indian cavalry from France — all expe- 
rienced troops, liis reinforcements received, in exchange for his 
British battalions, were, however, raw troops fresh from India. 
In May he had to send away 14 more British battalions, and 
received only a partial equivalent of Indian troops. Thus the 
character of the force opposed to the Turks was profoundly 
modified, and its activities were largely suspended during reor- 
ganization: yet the Yildcrim command, although strengthened by 
the formation of the Asia Corps with German units in March 
and the arrival of reinforcements with which the VIII. Corps 
and the IV. Army were constituted, was unable to make an 
offensive during these weeks of opportunity. On the contrary 
Gen. Allenby took pains to sow the seeds of future victory by 
again raiding into the Oultre Jourdain country, and took Es 
Salt on April 29; a good deal of fighting ensued, and the raiders 
were finally turned back by the 24th and 48th Divs. of Turkish 
infantry and the action of the 3rd Cav. Div. which had been 
brought across from Palestine by the Jisr ed Damie. Yilderim, 
however, were deceived by this raid into thinking that the next 
serious British move would be by way of Gilead towards Damas- 
cus; and Liman von Sanders Pasha, who had taken over the 
command of the group, allowed the ‘Amman and Es Salt raids 
to influence his plans more than the ‘‘ readjustments of front ” 
in the Sharon and Berukin sectors in April and June, which 
might otherwise have appeared to him to be directed for the 
purpose of depriving him of observation posts from which he 
could overlook some great future concentration. 

At the end of the summer, just before Gen. Allenby struck 
his final blow, the Yildcrim Group of Armies was arranged along 
a front of some 65 m. running from the Mediterranean a little 
to the N. of Arsuf to a point some 4 m. E. of the influx of the 
Jordan into the Dead Sea. From his headquarters at Nazareth 
Marshal Liman von Sanders Pasha commanded the four armies 
composing the group. On the right the VIII, Army (XXII. 
Corps, 7th, 20th and 46th Divs., and Asia Corps, i6th and 10th 
Divs. and 701st, 702nd and 703rd German Bdes.) held some 20 
odd miles as far as Furkha. Then came the VII. Army (HI. 
Corps, ist and nth Divs., and XX. Corps, 26th and 53rd 
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Divs.) holding another 20 m. astride of the Nablus road, and 
running down into the Jordan valley, where it was flanked by 
the IV. Army (II. Corps, 24th Div. and 3rd Cav. Div, in the 
Jordan valley, VIII. Corps, 48th Div. and Composite Div. on 
the hills of Moab). This array of armies and corps would have 
been exceedingly imposing had the Turkish units of which they 
were made up been at full strength, but, as it was, the British 
army commander estimated their numbers as follows: VIII. 
Army, xo,ooo rifles and 157 guns; VII. Army, 7,000 rifles and 
111 guns; IV. Army, 6,000 rifles, 2,000 sabres and 74 guns. The 
Ma'an garrison and the troops on the Hejaz railway were esti- 
mated at 6,000 rifles and 30 guns, while the general reserve was 

3.000 rifles and 30 guns. All told the troops with which the 
Turks hoped to hold Syria and what was left of Palestine 
amounted to some 4,000 sabres, 32,000 rifles and 400 guns, 
representing a ration-strength S. of Rayak-Beirut of 104,000. 
Against this Gen. Allenby had at his disposal 12,000 sabres, 

57.000 rifles and 540 guns, and arranged his forces so as to 
strike with an overwhelming force of men and guns at the most 
favourable point in the Turkish line for making use of his cavalry. 

For this purpose the Desert Mounted Corps was brought 
right across the front and concentrated in the olive and orange 
groves in the Sarona area. The 60th Div. enme from the XX. 
Corps area and went into the front line at Arsuf, near which 
the 7th (Indian), 75th and 3rd (Lahore) Div.s. were closely con- 
centrated along a front of about 4 miles. The 54th Div. and the 
French detachment in the foothills immediately E. of Mcjdel 
Yaba formed the hinge upon which the offensive across the plain 
of Sharon was to pivot. The 31st and 29th Bdes. of the loth 
Div. were strung out along a considerable front of .some 13 m. 
from Arura to Rafat, with the 30th Bde. in reserve above the 
Wadi Ballut. The 53rd Div. held some difllcult country in 
front of Et Taiyibe well to the E. of the Nablus road; and in the 
Jordan valley a specially formed force, under Maj.-Gcn. Sir 
E. W. C. Chaytor (Australian and New Zealand Mounted Div., 
20th Indian Bde., 38th and 39th Royal Fusiliers [Jewish troops], 
two battalions of the British West Indies Rcgt. and some guns), 
was to give the Turks the impression that another offensive in 
the direction of Es Salt was contemplated. 

The necessary concentration of troops in the Sharon sector 
was effected by a bold policy which left great stretches of the 
British front either entirely unoccupied or merely watched; 
and, had the Turkish Intelligence Service been less hampered 
by Gen. Allenby *s counter-espionage measures, advantage might 
have been taken of the existence of these gaps. As it was, the 
care with which the concentration was achieved, by silent night 
marches to the W. while deceptive dust was clearly visible by 
day going eastward, completely deceived the Turks, who were, 
moreover, further misled by the strangely faulty reports sent in 
by the German aeroplane scouts. The ascendancy in the air 
was so entirely in Gen. Allcnby’s hands, and had been so for 
several weeks, that it was only occasionally that the Germans 
came over, and then at very considerable height, which made 
observation difficult. That this made for inaccurate obser- 
vation was amply proved by the German air reconnaissance 
reports which were subsequently captured with other docu- 
ments of the Yilderim Group headquarters at Nazareth, since 
the report for the day before the British advance still shows an 
entirely erroneous distribution of Gen. Allcnby^s troops, in- 
correctly locates his G.H.Q., the headquarters of the XXI. j 
Corps, and even tentatively ** identifies ” a non-existent division. 
Thus the surprise for which the British commander had been 
working was complete, | 

At 04:30 on Sept. 19 the artillery on the Sharon sector of the ! 
front opened, and after a preparation of 15 minutes, during 
which the whole striking force advanced across the wide **no 
man's land," the attack was begun at 04:45. The plan pro- 
vided for a pivoting movement of which the 54th (East Anglian) 
Div. (Maj.-Gen. Hare) and the French detachment (Col. de 
Piepape) formed the hinge, while the 3rd (Lahore), 75th, 7th 
(Indian) and 60th moved like a door opening away from the sea, 
pushing back the Turks from an ever- widening gap through which 
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the cavaliy poured. The Turks were thus overwhelmed and 
thrust aside. The cavalry began the advance which was to 
carry the front beyond Aleppo, and behind them the Royal 
Engineers, while the action was still in progress, began to lay 
the pipe-line which by 13:00 had reached Jiljulie from the mill- 
race on the Nahr el *Auja 7,000 yd. away, and was able to pro- 
vide 4,000 gal. per hour to the troops in an area where the water 
supply was wholly inadequate behind the 3rd Div. By 07:30 
the 5 th Cav. Div. (Maj.-Gcn. Mac Andrew) was crossing the 
Nahr Falik, by noon it had reached and crossed the Iskanderune, 
and the 4th Cav. Div. (Maj.-Gen. Barrow) and Australian 
Mounted Div. (Maj.-Gen. Hodgson) swept up behind them. 

The .speed of the advance was entirely bewildering to the 
Turks, who could get little or no news of its progress, and only 
realized its results by actual contact, as every artifice had been 
employed to cripple the Turkish Intelligence Service. A special 
bombing squadron had been sent out to reinforce the Royal 
Air Force, which at the opening of the offensive consisted of a 
brigade with two wings, seven squadrons, and a balloon com- 
pany; and during the night of Sept. 18-19 a Handley-Page 
with more than half-a-ton of bombs attacked the German 
aerodrome at *Afule. At dawn on Sept. 19 the special squadron 
attacked all Turkish telephone and telegraph exchanges behind 
the line, while the corps squadrons bombed the smaller exchanges 
just behind the front, with the result that Turkish communica- 
tion by telephone or telegraph was completely deranged. To pre- 
vent Liman von Sanders Pasha from becoming aware of the prog- 
ress of the advance, steps were taken to keep all German aero- 
planes from leaving the ground, h'or this purpose two scouts at a 
time hovered over the main German aerodrome at Jenin, each 
carrying four bombs, which were dropped on the aerodrome at any 
sign of activity. Each pair was relieved while still patrolling 
over the aerodrome, and, before leaving, came down and fired 
machine-guns into the hangars. In this way the German air 
service was immobilized throughout the day, and the Yilderim 
command deprived of its only remaining means of obtaining 
rapid information about the British advance. Furthermore, the 
general attack on the Sharon front had been preceded at 22:00 
on Sept. 18 by a vigorous offensive on a smaller scale by the S3rd 
Div. (Maj.-Gcn. Mott), which by attacking the Turkish XX. 
Corps diverted attention from the coastal sectors in the last 
hours during which the Turks could use their field telephones. 

In this way, by dint of elaborate preparation, the Yilderim 
command was kept in the dark as to what was happening, and 
the Turks had to fight as best they might, relying on lines of 
communication after they had been cut, relying on reinforce- 
ments which never knew when or where they were wanted, 
and were never sent, and finally trying to retreat along roads 
already occupied by the British. As a final measure to complete 
the confusion of the Turks, Gen. Allenby, after his first feint by 
the 53rd Div. and his main attack across the plain of Sharon, 
put the whole of the rest of his front W. of Jordan in motion, and 
began to press the Turks northward through Mount Ephraim. 

The main advance pressed northward, and while the 5th 
and 4th Cav. Divs. headed for the plain of Esdraelon in order 
to seize 'Afule and its railway junction, the infantry [60th 
(Ix)ndon) Div,, Maj.-Gen. Shea, 7th (Indian) Div., Maj.-Gcn. 
Fane, and 3rd (Lahore) Div., Maj.-Gen. Hoskins], turning east- 
ward, began to drive the XXIL Turkish Corps and the Asia 
Corps into the hill country. The Londoners captured Tul 
Keram after fighting and marching for j 8 m. over heavy sand 
before dark, driving a mass of retreating Turks and transport 
into the narrow defile up which the road and railway ran to 
Nablus. Here the retreat was scourged from above by aero- 
planes, which finally blocked the pass by killing multitudes of 
transport animals across its narrowest part, while the sth Aus- 
tralian Light Horse Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Onslow), with cavalry 
of the French detachment, temporarily attached to the 60th 
Div., made a detour and came into the pass from the N.E. of 
Anebta, cutting off all hope of retreat from Tul Keram and 
engaging the extreme right of the Asia Corps, which tried to 
hold the upper part of the pass so as to facilitate retreat along 
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the Nablus and Messudie roacb to Jenin. Individual Turkish 
units fought well. If they were unaware of the disaster which 
had befallen their cause, they were at least not oppressed by 
news of defeat; the opposition encountered by the 3rd and 7th 
Dlvs. in the W. was tenacious and well organized, and the XX. 
Turkish Corps in the £., not realizing the necessity for imme- 
diate retreat, even made a successful counter-attack against the 
S3rd Div., and for the moment recovered some minor positions. 

While the infantry hammered away at each other Gen. 
Allen by ’s cavalry had broken through the Carmel Range by the 
historic pass of Megiddo, captured Nazareth with the Yilderim 
headquarters (dawn Sept. 20), and ’Afule (08:00); and the 4th 
Cav. Div. after cooperating with the 5th in its capture hastened to 
Beisan, which was taken at 16:30, while part of the 12th Bde. 
(Brig.-Gen. Wigan) reached Jisr el Mujami*, where the railway 
crosses the Jordan, at 08:00 on Sept. 21 , thus cutting off alike 
all hope of retreat northward from the Turks and guarding 
against the possible arrival of reinforcements from Damascus. 
As additional insurance, raiding parties from the Arab N. Army 
operating in Gilead had broken the railway near Tel *Ar*ar 
and at Muzerib on Sept. 17. Meanwhile the 3rd Australian 
Light Horse Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Wilson), driving in from the N., 
had captured Jenin (evening of Sept. 20) in spite of the resist- 
ance of a German force, and Turkish troops and transport on 
the road between Jenin and *Afule and Jenin and Nablus were 
plentifully bombed from aeroplanes. 

On Sept. 21 at 13:45 Nablus was captured, and the Turks, 
having in vain endeavoured to retreat along the newly restored 
Roman road from Nablus to Beisan, only to be the target of 
aeroplanes while on the way and to find the British at the end 
of it, tried as a last resort to withdraw the wreckage of the VII. 
and Vlll. Armies down the Wadi Kara road, so as to retire upon 
Es Salt and the IV. Army crossing over the Jordan by the Jisr ed 
Damie. This movement was detected by an air scout early on 
the morning of Sept. 21, and the importance of checking the 
retreat was at once realized, as the Jordan valley troops had not 
yet been able to capture the Jisr ed Damie, nor could the fords 
to the N. of it be guarded even by the cavalry at Beisan in time. 
All available aeroplanes were at once detailed for an intensive 
air attack upon this line of retirement; departures from the 
Ramleh aerodrome were so timed that two machines should ar- 
rive over the objective every three minutes, and that an addi- 
tional formation of .six machines should come into action every 
half-hour. Machines on arriving over the objective bombed it 
first and then swept down to a low altitude and raked the column 
with machine-gun fire, crawling uneasily along a narrow road 
cut out of a precipitous slope, before flying back to Ramleh to 
replenish with bombs and fresh drums of cartridges. 

This form of attack continued from 08:00 until noon, when 
Chay tor’s force came within striking distance of the bridge, and 
the line of retreat itself was blocked for a distance of 5 m. with 
countless corfjses and carcasses and the debris of 87 guns with 
their limbers, 55 motor lorries, 4 staff-cars and 842 waggons, all 
of which had been put out of action by the attacks of the Royal 
Air Force unaided by any surface cooperation. At 01:30 on 
Sept. 22 Chay tor’s force, which had been pressing all through the 
previous day, captured Jisr ed Damie, and at 08:00 a Turkish 
column was observed by air scouts to be moving up towards 
Beisan from the still unoccuined area E. and N.E. of Nablus, 
It was bombed from aViove, while the XX. British Corps shep- 
herded it up toward the 4th Cav. Div., which came down to 
meet its survivors and patrolled along the left (H) bank of 
Jordan to cut off such stragglers as might cross the stream. 

Meanwhile the Jewish battalions of Chay tor’s force had cap- 
tured Umm esh Shert ford at 03:00, and by nightfall the 2nd 
Australian Light Horse Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Ryrie) was in contact 
with the main Turkish position at Shunet Nimrin. A little 
later it became apparent that the IV. Army had realized how 
isolated and unsafe its position had suddenly become, and that 
it had begun to retire in hopes of reaching Damascus before it 
was too late. It was, however, vigorously pressed by Chaytor’s 
force, its railway had been cut by the Hejaz Camel Corps of the 


Northern Army, and the whole country-side appeared to be 
boiling up into sudden revolt about its path. 

The IV. Army still carried a sting in its tail, and although it 
lost £s Salt by 16:30 on Sept. 23 it held *Amman gallantly until 
1 5 :io on Sept. 25, in hopes of being able to keep the line of retreat 
open for the garrison of Ma'an under *Ali Bey Wahbi, which, 
though hastening northward amid a perpetual whirl of Arab 
rifle-fire, was still S. of the town. With all hope of retreat cut off, 
the Ma*an force became anxious to surrender, and as soon as the 
5th Australian Light Horse Regt. was near enough to Qastal to 
afford protection, the Turks, to the number of over 4,000, with 
500 sick and 12 guns, surrendered on Sept. 29. The Australians 
had some difficulty in saving their prisoners from being mas- 
sacred by the Arabs who were eager for vengeance and plunder. 

The news that the IV. Army was trying to avoid the fate 
which had overwhelmed the VII. and VIII. caused Gen. Allenby 
to order his available cavalry to advance upon Damascus, in 
order to prevent the Turks on the E. of Jordan from reaching 
it and re-forming in combination with the small force there. 

The 5th Cav. Div, was employed during the greater part of 
Sept. 23 in capturing Acre and Haifa, when the Turks, contrary to 
the wishes of the Germans, who did not wish to risk the numer- 
ous houses of the German colony in a bombardment, put up a 
stout resistance, and were only quelled by a charge of the 15th 
(Imperial Service) Cav. Bde. (Brig.-Gen. Harbord). The 5th 
Cav. Div. then went to Nazareth en route for Damascus with 
the rest of the Desert Mounted Corps by way of Jisr Banat 
Ya'qub and the main motor road beyond Quneilera. 

At Jisr Banat Ya'qub a stiff resistance was made, chiefly by 
German technical troops, who had blown one arch of the bridge 
and formed a laager of lorries and machine-guns commanding 
the ruin. This delayed the Australian Mounted Div. until the 
position was turned by the action of the 3rd and 4th Australian 
Light Horse Bdes. (Brig.-Gcns. Wilson and Grant), which crossed 
the river N. and S. of the bridge late on Sept. 27. The position 
was taken, but the delay had enabled the 5th Cav. Div. to 
come up, and by 20:30 on Sept. 28 both divisions had reached 
Quneitera. To the S. the 4th Cav. Div., having crossed the 
Jordan at Jisr cl Mujami', engaged the Turks on the Zebda- 
Irbid-Beitras line on Sept. 26, where a good deal of opposition 
was made, took Irbod during the night, then pressing on through 
Remte made contact with the Hejaz Northern Army, which had 
just taken Der'a, a few miles W., at dawn on Sept. 28. 

The Arab Camel Corps, with which was Col. Lawrence, had 
started on its northern raid on Aug. 31, by unfrequented and 
often waterless paths through the desert from a point near Akaba 
and had reached the railway between Der'a and Damascus on 
Sept. 17. The line was wrecked, and in spite of the activity of 
the garrison and aeroplanes at Der'a the Arabs continued to 
prey upon the lines of communication, which they kept in a 
state of disorganization all through the critical days of Gen. 
Allcnby’s advance, and now were able to get their fill of fighting 
in trying to impede the retreat of the IV. Army. 

Under the constant pressure of the Desert Mounted Corps 
and the Arabs, both regular and insurgent, driving in from W., 
S.W. and S., the IV. Army melted into rout. It still fought 
when it could, but it was with the spasmodic jerks of a body no 
longer under control of its brain, and after actions at Kaukab 
Jasa and Kiswe the end came for the Yilderim Army Group 
when the Australian Mounted Div., with the French cavalry 
attached, got across the Damascus-Beirut road on the afternoon 
of Sept. 30, capturing 4,000 Germans and Turks as they tried 
to escape along it. Next morning Maj. Olden with men of the 
loth A.L.H. Regt. (3rd Bde. A.L.H.) reached the Serail of Damas- 
cus, at 06:30 on Oct. I., just a little ahead of the Hejaz Camel 
Corps. Damascus^ had fallen, and a Turkish column trying to 
reach safety by the desert road to the N.E. was overtaken, 
attacked and captured near Duma on Oct. 2. 

Nor was the victory a day too soon — the British cavalry had 
been stung by malarial mosquitoes in the plain of Esdraelon, in 
the marshes round Beisan and in other areas behind the Turldsh 
lines where army sanitation was grossly neglected. The malaria 
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had incubated for a fortnight, and immediately after the capture 
of Damascus, officers and men sickened by scores — whole regi- 
ments were temporarily out of action, and on top of the malaria 
came a savage visitation of the so-called Spanish ” influenza, 
which preyed upon captors and captives alike, particularly the 
latter, whose resisting power had been greatly impaired by the 
privations of a fortnight's disaster and rout. 

There now remained no formidable Turkish force in southern 
or central Syria, and all that remained for the victorious general 
to do was to occupy the starving lands which he had liberated 
and move northward in search of a Turkish formation to attack. 
The 7th (Meerut) Div, was ordered to march up the coast, and 
made remarkable progress, leaving Haifa on Oct. i, occupying 
Tyre on the 4th, Sidon on the 6th, Beirut on the 8th, and 
Tripoli (Tarabulus) on the i8th, while the 5th Cav. Div., less 
affected by malaria and influenza than other cavalry, moved up 
through the Biqa* along the railway to Hama (Oct. 20), engaged 
German armoured cars near Khan es Sebil (Oct. 22), and reached 
Aleppo, which had just been occupied by Arabs, at 10:00 on 
Oct. 26. The division passed through Aleppo, engaged the 
Turks on the Alexandretta road, and on the 28th relieved Arab 
troops at Muslimie junction astride of the Bagdad railway. 

During this advance an uncounted number of Turks were 
killed, 200 German and Austrian officers and 3,500 men, while 
over 72,000 Turkish prisoners, 360 guns, 800 machine-guns, 
and large quantities of locomotives and motor transport were 
captured. (H. P.-G.) 

TURNER, SIR GEORGE (1857-1916), Australian politician, 
was born at Melbourne Aug. 8 1857 and educated at its Central 
school, proceeding on to its university. He was called to the 
Victorian bar and in 1889 was elected to the Victorian legis- 
lature as member for St. Kilda. Two years later he became 
Minister of Health and later held office as Minister of Customs, 
Solicitor- General and Minister of Defence. From 1894-9 he 
was Premier and Treasurer of his colony and again from 1900-2. 
From IQ01-5 he was Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. He was also president ot the Federal Council of Australasia, 
which came to an end in 1899. He represented his colony at 
Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee (1897) and was then created 
G.C.M.G. and sworn of the Privy Council. He retired from 
politics in 1906 and died at Melbourne Aug. 14 1916. 

TURNER, SIR WILLIAM (1832-1916), British anatomist, 
was born at Lancaster Jan. 7 1832. He was educated at various 
private schools, and afterwards studied medicine at St. Barthol- 
omew's hospital, and graduated M.B. at London University. 
In 1854 he became senior demonstrator in anatomy at Edinburgh 
University, in 1867 professor of anatomy, and in 1903 was 
elected principal and vice-chancellor of the university. He was 
from 1898 to 1904 president of the General Medical Council, 
and in 1900 was president of the British Association. He was 
knighted in 1886 and made a K.C.B. in 1901. Turner was best 
known as a brain surgeon, and published various valuable 
papers on the subject. He died at Edinburgh Feb. 15 1916. 

TWINING, LOUISA (1820-1912), English philanthropic worker, 
was born in London Nov. 16 1820. In early life she was an 
artist, and published Symbols and Emblems of Mediaeval Chris^ 
Han Art (1852) and Types and Figures of the Bible (1854). In 
1853, however, she became interested in movements for social 
reform, and began the work in connexion with the Poor Law to 
which she devoted the rest of her life. In March 1861 she 
helped to establish a home for workhouse girls sent out to service, 
and in 1864 a Workhouse Visiting Society. In 1867 an act was 
passed separating infirmaries from workhouses, and after 12 
more years of work Miss Twining in 1879 established the Work- 
house Infirmary Nursing Association. She was a Poor Law 
guardian for Kensington during 1884-90, and for Tonbridge 
Union during 1893-6. She promoted the opening of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields to the public, helped to start the Metropolitan and 
National Association for nursing the poor in their homes, did 
much to secure the appointment of police matrons, and was 
president of the Women’s Local Government Society. She 
published RecoUections of Life and Work (1893), Workhouse 


and Pauperism (1898), and many papers on Poor Law subjects. 
She died in London Sept. 25 1912. 

TYLOR, SIR EDWARD BURNETT (1832-1917), Enghsh 
anthropologist (jce 27.498), died at Wellington, Som., Jan. 2 
1917. He was knighted in 1912, 

TYPHUS FEVER {see 27.508). — This acute specific fever is 
spread by the agency of the body-louse, and is characterized 
by a sudden onset, a maculo-petechial eruption, severe toxaemia, 
lasting some 12 to 15 days, and ending by a rapid lysis. The 
disease has many synonyms: — Typhus exanthematicus, synochus 
putrida, spotted fever, gaol fever, famine fever, prison fever, 
Brill’s disease. This last term is often applied to denote a 
very mild type of the disease occurring in the United States. 

Hippocrates mentions the word ** typhus,” but he applied it to 
any stuporous and delirious condition and does not appear to have 
been acquainted with the fever in question. The malady was appar- 
ently confused with plague until the i6th century, when Fracas- 
tonus differentiated it from the latter disease and called it pctechie. 
During the i8th and 19th centuries typhus fever was well known in 
Europe, but included typhoid and relapsing fever, from the former 
of which it was distinguished by a long series of researches beginning 
with those of Strother, Gilchrist and Huxham in the early i8th cen- 
tury and ending with the classical work of Still in 1837. From relaps- 
ing^ fever typhus was definitely differentiated by Henderson of 
Edinburgh in 1843. 

Climatology and Epidemiology. — Typhus is mostly a disease 
of temperate and cold climates; in tropical countries it occurs 
only in the hills or during the cool season. In 1921 typhus was 
endemic in many parts of E. and S.E. Europe, Poland, Galicia, 
many provinces of Russia and certain districts of the Balkans. 
It was endemic also in some parts of Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
and an endemic area exists in India on the W. of the Indus, 
stretching from Baluchistan in the S. to Yusafzai, Hazara, 
and Kashmir in the N., and then passing eastwards along the 
ranges of the Himalayas, where it is especially prevalent at 
Kulu, and also passing southwards into the district of Rawal 
Pindi. It also occurs in Indo-China, in N. China and in Japan 
in the province of Hiogo. It does not occur in Australasia or 
Oceania. In America it is endemic in Mexico, in certain dis- 
tricts of Peru and northern Chile. 

Before the World War it was eradicated from most European 
countries where hygienic measures for the destruction of vermin 
were in existence. During the war, extremely severe epidemics 
raged in the Balkans, Poland and Russia. Epidemics are 
caused by anything which favours the propagation and dis- 
semination of lice. The principal factors which do so are: — 
(i) massing together of people of all classes; (2) retaining these 
masses under conditions wlrich render personal cleanliness and 
clean clothing difficult or impossible, typically in times of 
war or famine; (3) a suitable atmospheric temperature, not too 
high — ue. a temperate zone temperature. 

Aetiology, — The disease is spread by means of the body-louse, 
Pediculus corporis de Geer (1778). The virus is apparently present 
in the blood of a patient from the fifth to the twelfth day, but ia 
greatest abundance from the fifth to the seventh day. The louse 
requires approximately eight days interval before it becomes infec- 
tive, and probably remains infective for the rest of its life, but it is 
not certain whether it passes the virus on to the next generation or 
not. When an infected louse bites a non-immune human being, a 
period of six days to ten days elapses before symptoms appear. 
The virus was reported by Nicolle to be filterable, but more recent 
investigation has shown this to be doubtful. The guinea-pig and 
the monkey are susceptible. As regards the nature of the viriKs, 
innumerable bacteria and protozoa have been described. In 1921 
most authorities favoured de RcK'ha Lima’s theory, viz. that tlie 
causative agent is an organism which he has allied Rickettsia pro- 
wazeki, Rocha Lima has given this name to some peculiar, minute, 
gram me- negative, oval Indies often showing polar staining when 
stained by Giemsa’s inethod, and found in the epithelial cells of the 
alimentary canal of lice which have fed on the blood of typhus 
patients. Attempts at cultivation have so far failed. Brumpt and 
others do not give any etiological importance to these bodies, as, 
according to them, they are found also in lice which have not fed 
on typhus patients. Rocha Lima contends, however, that there are 
two forms of the parasite, one non-pathogenic, Rickettsia pediadi, 
found only in the lumen of the alimentaiy canal of lice; and the 
other, pathogenic, Rickettsia prowemki, which multiplies in the cells 
of the insect 8 alimentary canal. 
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TYPHUS FEVER 


Plota: ha» descnbed an ana^obic» granune-poBitive, bacillus which 
he now identihes with Rickettsia prowazeku (For similar disease- 
cariying by body-litx, see Tkench Fever.) 

Mormd Anatomy. — There are no specific anatomical lemons. 
A certain amount of oedema of the lungs and hypostatic pneumonia 
is often present. The spleen is cnlar||fc(h usually of a dark red colour 
and juicy red pulp. The liver and kidney show cloudy swellingi and 
punctate haemorrhage may be present. In the intestine there are 
no changes in Peyer*s patches, and the mesenteric elands are not 
enlarged. The heart muscle may show cloudy swelling and fatty 
degeneration. The cerebral spinal fluid may present a slight 
lymphocytosis. 

Symptomatology. — Incubation varies from 4 to 2 1 days, but is 
usually about 10 to 12 days. The onset is usually sudden, being 
characterised by severe headache, pains in various parts of the 
IkkIv, often rigours, marked rise of the temperature^ quick pulse, 
flusned face and suffused eyes, and quickened respirations. The 
patient complains of extreme weakness. The duration of the fever 
on an average is 14 to 15 days. During the first 2 or 3 days the tem- 
fierature continues to rise at night, with remission in the morning, 
to a maximum of loa to 105 on the second to fourth day. During 
this time the tongue ticcomes dry, swollen^ and coated with a thick 
brown deposit on the dorsum, while the tip and sides of the organ 
are red. The patient i^uickly becomes ai>athetic, drowsy, with dull 
expression. As the disease progresses, the rapidity of the pulse 
increases and may reach 140 a minute, and is usually small and of 
low tension. The respirations^ are generally quickened and there 
are usually signs of laryngitis and bronchitis and occasionally 
bronchial pneumonia. Delirium is known, especially at night. 

Definite preliminary rashes are rare. What one generally secs 
the first two or three days of the disease is a very marked flushing 
of the face, neck and upper portion of the chest, with a subcuticular 
mottling of the skin of the lower part of the chest and aMomen 
{cutis marmorata). It should be noted at once that this symptom 
is far from being specific, a similar flushing being very often notice- 
able in many cases of f*appalaci fever. The true typhus rash appears 
generally on the fourth or fifth day in the form of small roseolar 

r ts, indistinguishable from typhoid roseola but often more abun- 
it. According to some of the old authorities, it appears first on 
the arms and legs, but, in the writer’s experience of Serbian and 
Polish epidemics, the rash generally starts on the abdomen and then 
spreads to the chest, arms and legs. The spots arc at first roseolar 
and disappear completely on pressure, then some of the spots slowly 
fade away, while others l;K*come of darker hue and do not disappear 
completely on pressure, Ixjcoming petechiae, though it is rare for 
them to develop the dark blue appearance of petechiae in such 
eruptions as ihost; of purpura. The rash, in a few cases, may remain 
purely rowolar-like, witnout any of the spots becoming petechial. 
In exceptional cases, the rash may he absent altogether: typhus 
eocanthematicus sine exanthema. The medical man with little expe- 
rience of typhus should be on his guard not to mistake for true 
typhus rash a petechial rash, the so-called Balkanic rash, due to . 
bites of innumerable (leas, composed of numerous perfectly circular 
dark red petechiae, which is extremely common in the Balkans and 
in Galicia in peasants and soldiers. Anyone who has not been to 
those countries can hardly Ijelieve how profuse this rash pn be. 
The whole boily, with the exception perhaps of the face, is com- 
pletely covered with it, while the shirt of the sufferer may bo abso- 
lutely black from the numlTer of living fleas upon it. With a little 
practice one soon learns to distinguish the two rashes. Each flea- 
bite shows at first a central haemorrhagic spot surrounded ^ a 
hypercmic circular^ zone, which disappears on pressure. This 
peripheral hyperemic zone fades away spontaneously within a day 
or two, while the central haemorrhagic 8})ot remains as a {x^techial 
area, which is, as a rule, perfectly circular, not raised, and of a dark 
red, sometimes copper-like, colour which does not disappear on 
pressure. In the blood there is often a marked leucocytosis, 
and a differential count shows a large increase of polymorphonu- 
cleari, An interesting feature is the complete absence of eosinophiles 
in practically every case. 

Termination. — On or about the fifteenth day, the temperature 
generally falls by crisis, or, much more frequently, by rapid lysis 
which may extend through three to five days. 

Convalescence may be slow, and fairly frequently there is danger 
during this stage, as the general condition may not improve after 
the cessation of the fever, and death may occur some two to three 
weeks after defervescence. In certain cases, while the temperature 
has become normal, the pulse does not improve, and the patient 
becomes weaker and weaker until he dies. 

Complications and Setjuelae. — The most usual complications are: 
parotitis, ending often in suppuration, gangrene of feet and poly- 
arthritis: neuritis, hemiplegia, severe mental depression amounting 
almost to melancholia (seen during: convalescence) may be men- 
iioned, also bubonic swellings; otitis media, abscesses and boils 
ik!cur, while jaundice, endocarditis, and meningitis are rare, but 
liiyocarditis is fairly common. 

V It is interesting to note that different epidemics of typhus have 
reported as being characterized by special features in regard 
to complications and sequelae; thus, the Serbian epidemic in 19 14-5 


showed a great tendency to gangrene of the feet, while those of 
Ireland have generally been associated with bronchial and pneu- 
monic complications. On the other hand, in the recent epidemics in 
Poland ana Galicia, complications have been comparatively rare. 

Diagnosis. — The prinapal data on which to base the diagnosis 
are as follows: — 

(o) Incipient Typhus, — (i) The sudden onset, often with head- 
ache, rigours, and vomiting. (2) The congested eyes and face and 
the subcuticular mottling of the skin over the chest. (3) The 
mental confusion and stupor, associated with the log-Uke attitude 
of the whole body. (4) Tne increased percentage of polymorphonu- 
clear in the differential count. 

(h) Fully Developed Typhus. — (i) The typical rash. (2) The 
history of the sudden onset, etc. (^Leucocytosis and increased 
polymorphonuclear percentage. (4) Tlie Weil- Felix reaction ^ viz., 
the blood of typhus patients agglutinates a proteus-like Jprm, iso- 
lated from the urine of some cases of typhus by Weil and Felix and 
called by them Proteus Xip, 

Prognosis. — The case mortality may be from 10 to 50% and 
greatly varies in different epidemics. It is low in the young and very 
high in the old. The malady is slightly more fatal in males than in 
females, while alcoholism and kidney disease are bad prognostics. 

Treatment. — ^This is merely palliative. Patients suffering from 
typhus should be placed, whenever possible, in airy, well-ventilated 
wards, and in the summer months tents may be used with advantage. 
Cleanliness and good nursing are essential. During the febrile attack 
the diet should consist of broths and milk and soft solids, while 
plenty of water is allowed to be drunk. The temperature should lie 
controlled by cool sponging and the nervous symptoms by ice to the 
head, hyoscin, bromides or morphine, while the heart is supported 
by hypmermic inj^tions of strychnine and digitalin. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to the mouth and throat. The legs and feet 
should be kept warm and pressure on the feet, even from the lied- 
clothes, should be avoided, lest it contribute to the production of 
gangrene. Prostration is extreme in most typhus cases, and a most 
striking fact is the occurrence of many deaths after the period of 
defervescence, even when severe complications have not developed. 
To combat this extreme exhaustion, the administration of alcohol 
in moderate doses is sometimes useful. 

Attempts at specific medication have been made by various 
authors, and Nicolle has prepared a scrum, by injecting horses with 
emulsions of spleen and adrenals of guinea-pigs artificially inocu- 
lated, said to nave good results, the dosage being 20 c.c. daily. 

Prophylaxis. — This consists in taking every possible measure for 
the destruction of lice. There is no doubt that heat, whenever it 
can be employed, is the most satisfactory means for the destruction 
of lice and their eggs in clothes, blankets, bedsheets, etc. When dry 
heat is used, a temperature of 68® C. for 15 minutes is the safe 
standard for routine practice. When steam is used, articles should 
be submitted to a temperature of lOo® C. for 30 minutes to allow 
the steam to thoroughly penetrate all parts of the clothing. For 
disinfestation of rooms, barracks, etc., sulphur fumigation is prob- 
ably the most satisfactory routine method. The rooms, whenever 
possible, should be sealed and rendered approximately airtight, 
and then the sulphur fumigation is carried out, using 5 to 8 lb. of 
sulphur per 1,000 cub. ft., the rooms remaining sealed up for a period 
of not le.ss than 12 hours. 

With regard to the usual chemical insecticides, their utility is 
somewhat limited ; among the liquid ones, petrol is, in practice, prob- 
ably the liest ; guaiacol is a ixiwerful.licecide but is exj^ensive. Among 
solid insecticide substances, naphthalene is the most useful and con- 
venient. It is interesting^ to note that acconling to Jackson’s and 
the writer’s experiments in Serbia insecticide chemicals do not act 
equally well on lice, bugs and fleas; for instance, pyrethrum (many 
patent insecticide powders are merely pyrethrum) acts powerfully 
on bugs while its action on lice is very slight; on the other hand, 
iodoform, which will kill lice in 10-15 minutes, has no action on bugs 
and very little on fleas. When an insecticide for general use is 
required therefore, several chemical substances should be combined, 
and the following powder has been found fairly efficacious, viz., 
naphthalene, previously soaked in guaiacol or creosote SU pyre- 
thrum 5 ij rinc oxide ad. 8 . The wearing of undergarments made 
liceproof by soaking in crude carbolic acid and soft soap, as recom- 
mended by Bacot and others, has been found useful. 

In badly infected districts a large number of bathing and disin- 
fecting stations should be established and a general disinfection of 
people should be carried out. The following procedure, as adopted 
by the American Typhus Commission with most satisfactory results 
in the Serbian epiciemic of 1914-5, is recommended. The infested 
person goes into a room, takes off the clothes, which are steamed or 
boiled, passes into another room where he is bathed, then into a 
third room where he is sprayed with petrol, and finally into a fourth 
room in which he receives clean or sterilized clothes. The steriliza- 
tion of the clothes may be conducted by boiling, but better still by 
making them into lightly packed bundles and placing them in a 
truck or room into which steam is blown. 

Authorities. — Arkwright, Bacot and Duncan, Trans. Sac. Trop. 
Med. (1919); Borrel, Cantacuz^ne, Jonesco and Nasha, C.R. Soc. 
Biol. (1919) ; Gumming, Buchanan, Castellani and VisIxM^q, Report 
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Inter- Allied Med. Comm, to League of Red Cross Societies (1919)1 
Gerard, Arch. Inst. Pasteur de Tunis (yol. xi, No. 3, 1920); Jorge, 
Med. Contemporanea (No. 9, 1918); C. Nicolle, Bull. Path. Exot. 
Paris (with C. Comte and E. Conseil, 1912); Comptes Rendus de 
L’AcadSmie des Sciences (cxlix, 486, 1909 and 1910); C. Comte and 
E. Conseil, Annales de Vlnstitut Pasteur (xxv, 13, lofi); Nuttall, 
Parasitology (Feb., 1919) ; Rocha-Lima, Arch. f. Schtffs- u. Tropen- 
Hyg., (xxt 17, 1916); Rocha-Lima and Prowazek, Berl. klin. Wchn- 
schr. (IHi, 567, 1916); Strong, Shattuck, Sellards, Zinsser, Hopkins, 
Typhus Fever with particular reference to the Serbian epidemic (1921) ; 
Wolbach, Todd and Palfrey, Jnl. Trap. Med. (xxlv, 13, 1921); Weil 
and Felix, W, kl. W. (1920) ; Compton, Jnl. Royal Army Med. Corps 
(1920). (A. Ci.) 

TYRRELL. ROBERT YELVERTON (1844-1914), Irish classical 
scholar, was born at Ballingarry, co. Tipperary, Jan. 21 1844. 
He was educated at Trinity Ciollege, Dublin, where he sub- 
sequently became a fellow in 1868 and professor of Latin in 1871. 
From i88o to 1898 he was Regius professor of Greek at Dublin, 
and from 1900 to 1904 professor of ancient history. He was a 
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Commissioner of Education for Ireland and one of the original 
fellows of the British Academy. Amongst his published works 
were an edition of Cicero’s Letters (7 vols., the later vols. with 
Dr. Purser, 1879-1900); Latin Poetry (1893); Sophocles (1897); 
Terence (1902), and Essays on Greek Literature (1909), He 
died in Dublin Sept. 19 1914. 

TYRWHITT, SIR REGINALD YORKE, iST Bart. (1870- ), 

British Admiral, was born at Oxford May 10 1870, the young- 
est son of the Rev. Richard St. John Tyrwhitt. He enteretl 
the navy in 1883, was promoted lieutenant (1892), commander 
(1903), captain (1908), commodore (1014) and rear-admiral 
(1919). He was in charge of a landing party at Nicaragua in 
1894. During the World War he commanded destroyer flotillas 
in actions in Heligoland Bight (Aug. and Dec. 1914) and of! 
the Dogger Bank (1915). He was created K.C.B. in 1917, 
and in 1919 received a baronetcy, a grant of £10,000 and the 
thanks of Parliament. 
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U GANDA (see ar7.5S7’*‘),— The area of the protectorate, 
after taking into account an exchange of certain dis- 
tricts with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan in 1914, is some 
110,300 sq. m., including j 6,000 sq. m, of water (chiefly 
those parts of lakes Victoria and Albert Nyanzas within its limits). 
The pop,, given as 2,843,325 at the 191 1 census, was in 1919 
ofljcially estimated at 3,318,190 of whom 847 were Europeans 
and 3,516 Asiatics (mostly Indians). The most numerous races 
arc the Baganda and Banyoro. 

Industries, Trade and Communications , — The economic resources 
of the protec:torate greatly increased in the decade 1910-20, This 
period was marked by the rapid development of cotton-growing-p-an 
industry entirely in the hands of the natives — ^and by the ac<iuisition 
of numerous plantations by Europeans, who engaged chiefly in the 
production of coffee and l^ara ruDl>er. These, with ox-hides, goat- 
skins and ivory formed the chief exports. Sesame seed, red cnillics 
(which grow wild) and ground nuts were fluctuating crops. Cocoa, 
tea, tobacco and other plantations were started and a beginning was 
made in the exjwrt of tirnlKT.^ Ghee (clarified butter), in consider- 
able quantities, was sold in Kenya Colony (British FI. Africa). 

At first the cotton produced was mainly ginned in the E. Africa 
Protectorate, but by 1919 ginneries established at Kamuala, 
Flntebbc, Jinja and other centres by European companies ginned and 
baled all the cotton exp<^rted. The value of the cotton exported 
(most of it taken by Indian merchants for the Bombay market), 
£i65,ck>o in igio-i, had increased to £965,<x>o in 1918-9. The last- 
named figure was, however, due to tlic inllalion of prices and repre- 
stmted an export of 4,9(x^ tons; in 1914-5 when 6,866 tons were 
exported the value was only £351,000. In 1919 a tax of 4 cents per 
pound on all cotton exported was imposed, the proceeds to be de- 
voted wholly to the development of the industry. In 1920 the tax 
was reduced to 3 cents per pound, and was to so continue for three 
years. Progress made in the rubber plantations was shown in the 
increase of cx|K)rts from 9 tons in 1914 to 113 tons in 1919. Coffee 
exports increased from 13 tons in 1910 to 2,716 tons (valued at 
£i()6,(xx)) in 1919. 

External trade is almost wholly through Kenya Colony by rail 
to Mombafia. The value of the imports, chiefly textiles and iiard- 
ware, rose from £347, <xx) in 1910-1 to £744, (xx) 5 n 1916-7, exclu- 
sive of Government stores, specie and goods in transit. (The transit 
trade is almost entirely with tlie north-eastern part of Belgian 
Oingo and consists largely in bullion from the Kilo gold mines.) 
In the same period the value of exports of dome.stic produce ruse 
from £ 306 ,(kx) to £637, <xk). The Customs Depts. of the two pro- 
tectorates were amalgamated in 1917, and since that date no separate 
statistics have been kept, except in regard to domestic produce. 
'I'he value of such produce in 1918-9 was £i,247,(xx). 

^ 'Phe development of trade and the work of administration was 
aided by a well-planned system of mctalle<l roads suitable for motor 
traffic. A railway 61 m. long from Jinja (by the Rijxjn Falls) to 
Nainasagali, the first navigable point on the Nile, was begun in 1910 
and opened on Jan. i 1912. It was built entirely by Btisoga natives 
and is called the Busoga Railway. It connects with a line of steamers 
which serves Lake Kioga and the Bukedi district, where a rich soil 
and well defined dry season provide excellent conditions for cotton 
growing. Besides the Busoga Railway there is a 7-m. railway 
^ojienecl 1915) connecting Kampala, the capital of Buganda, with 
Port Bell on Victoria Nyanza. It was designed as the hrst stage in 
a main line to connect the Victoria and Albert Nyanzas; that is, 
Uganda iind the Belgian Congo. Mechanical transport, introduced 
in 1908, is much developed. In 1019 Jinja became a station on the 
Ca^xj to Cairo air route, and the first machines to use its aerodrome 
arrived in Feb. 1920, coining from Cairo. 

The chief towns are Kampala (or Mengo), the capital of Buganda 
(pop. approx. 40,<KK>) ; Entebbe, on Victoria Nyanza, the seat of 
government and 24 m. from Kampala (pop. I2,txx)); Jinja, chief 
town of Busoga and hcad<piartcrs of the cotton industry; Masindi, 
capital of Bunyoro; Mjanji, a port at the mouth of the Sio river. 
Kampala, the neadqiiarters of the Buganda Government and of the 
chltf missionary societies, has a number of fine buildings; a new 
Ahglican cathedral, a brick-built domed building with massive stone 
pillars, was consecrated in Sc^pt. 1919. 

Revenue, Administration and Eilucation . — ^The revenue in 1909-10 
was £165,000 against an expenditure of £24o,o<x>, the balance being 
met by an Imperial grant in aid. In that year a pcill tax was sub- 
stituted for a hut tax, and the revenue thus increased. By 1915-6 
the revenue had risen to £287,000, while the expenditure was 
£285,000. This was the first year in which income exceeded out- 
goings and in which no grant in aid was needed. In 1918-9 the 
£351,000 and the expenditure £323, 0(X). The chief 
^ is a poll tax on the natives; since April 1919 a poll 

taM hlM also been levied on Europeans and other non-natives. An 


ad valorem duty of 10 % on imports and an export duty on certain 
commodities are other sources of revenue. 

The administration Is on the line of a British Crown Colony. An 
Order in Council passed in 1911 provided, in effect, that the criminal 
law should be the Indian Penal code, the civil law generally that in 
for<» in England. Much of the protectorate consists, however, of 
native states governed by chiefs (four of whom bear a title e^ivalcnt 
to king) with the aid of a lukiko (council or Parliament). This sys- 
tem of local self-government was extended from 1910 onwards as new 
districts were brouj^ht under control. 

E<lucation is entirely in the hands of the missionaries, Anglican 
and Roman Catholic. The Native Anglican Church (formed by the 
efforts of the Church Missionary Society) had in 1918 some 40,ocx) 
scholars. There are elementary, secondary, high and metlical schools 
as well as theological colleges. The Mill Hill (R. C.) Mission had 
over i 8 ,oqo children in its schools, the White Fathers Mission nearly 
20,000. Education is most advanced among the Baganda, the 
majority of whom (400,0(X) out of 676,<X)0) profess Christianity. 
The kings of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole, and their prime 
ministers, are all Anglicans. 

History . — The history of the protectorate since 1910 was one 
of steady development, in which the missionaries continued to 
play a leading part. The World War of 1914-8, though it 
entailed a serious drain on the man-power of the country, only 
temporarily checked (and that not to a great extent) its progress. 
In March 1911 Mr. (afterwards Sir) F. J. Jackson became 
governor, holding that post till April 1917. During his governor- 
ship some few hundreds of planters and commercial men were 
added to the European residents, hitherto almost entirely 
Government servants and missionaries, but as Uganda is not, 
and can never be, a “ White Man’s Country,” the problems 
presented in lands where large numbers of whites and blacks 
live side by side did not arise. 

The readjustment of the south-western and western frontiers 
in accordance with agreements made in tqjo and igii with 
Belgium and Germany was completed in 1912. The western 
shores of Albert Nyanza with the adjacent strip of territory 
were transferred to the Belgian Congo, while to Uganda was 
added the district of Kigezi (2,056 sq. m.), a highland region 
(much of it over 6,000 ft.) containing some of the peaks of the 
Mfumbiro range of active volcanoes. The northern part of 
Ruanda lies within the district. "J'he formal transfer of the part 
of Kigezi which had belonged to German E. Africa took place 
in Jan. 1 91 2. Two years later Kabale was chosen as headquarters 
of the district. 

In April 1914 another territorial change was effected when the 
northernmost part of the protectorate E. of the Nile was 
transferred to the Sudan Government, whose administration 
was extended S. to Nimuli, this giving the Sudan control of 
the whole of the stretch of the Nile navigable from Khartum. 
In return the Sudan surrendered to Uganda some 4,000 sq. m. 
W. of the Nile and N. of Albert Nyanza, an area which had been 
part of the Lado enclave, leased to Leopold II . of Belgium. 
These arrangements tended to make the Uganda Protectorate 
more compact and manageable. By 1915 effective control had 
been established over the whole protectorate except the district 
lying W. of Lake Rudolf — an arid region sparsely inhabited 
by Turkana and other warlike nomads who owned no paramount 
chief. This remote district was the scene of an extensive gun- 
running trade with Abyssinians and Somalis, and of raids on 
peaceful tribes, involving punitive measures. The most impor- 
tant of these expeditions was carried out during April-Juiie 
1918 by a combined force from British E. Africa, Uganda and 
the Sudan. The operations showed the Turkana that though 
supported by Abyssinian marauders they could not escape 
punishment, but they were inconclusive, as neither the Sudan 
Government nor that of Uganda was prepared effectively to ad- 
minister their portions of the disturbed area. 

The outbreak of the World War found Uganda wholly un- 
prepared. At that time, Aug. 1914, the protectorate troops 
(4th Batt. King’s African Rifles) were engaged against the 
Turkana. For 180 m. W. of Victoria Nyanza the Uganda 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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frontier marched with that of German E. Africa, and for some 
time it was defended only by a few policemen and mobs of 
undisciplined spearmen. The Germans, however, let the op- 
portunity pass, and only outpost actions were fought. With 
the launching of the Belgian offensive in April 1916 Uganda 
ceased to be in the sphere of active operations. The chief 
service rendered by Uganda in the E. Africa campaign was the 
raising of over 10,000 African soldiers, the formation of a native 
medical corps— -this corps was formed through the efforts of 
Sir Apollo Kagwa, prime minister of Buganda — the supply of 
over 60,000 trained carriers and some 100,000 “ job porters ” 
(see East Africa Campaign). 

The Baganda, Banyoro, Busoga and other races, throughout, 
gave the British authorities prompt and continuous aid. The 
Buganda Government at once mobilized every militarily-fit man. 
This was done by direction of the Kabaka (Xing) Daudi Chwa 
<b. 1896), who “came of age’* four days after war began. 

During the war some trouble was caused in the Kige;2^i district 
by the Nabingi, an anti-white society, which took a sheep as 
totem, put 2,000 warriors in the field and attacked impartially 
British, Belgian and German troops. The trouble originated in 
Ruanda,; then under German nile. It was temporarily stopped 
by the sacred sheep being captured, shot and burnt, but in 1920 
the Nabingi, with a new leader and a new sacred sheep, again 
gave trouble. This society was the only instance of anti-white 
feeling in Uganda, and affected only a minute part of the 
protectorate. 

On Sir F. J. Jackson*s retirement after 23 years’ service in 
E; Africa, Mr, (afterwards Sir) R. T. Corydon was appointed 
governor (Nov. 1917). A notable event in 1920 was a visit by 
the Rev. John Roscoe, the chief authority on Baganda ethnology, 
to study the lesser known tribes of the protectorate. 

The problems with which Sir R. T. Corydon had to deal were 
largely economic and social. The rise in the value, in 1919, of the 
rupee and the decision of the Colonial Office in 1920 to fix its 
exchange at 2s. sterling affected Uganda less perhaps than 
Kenya Colony, but caused a disturbance of trade, while the 
great fall in the price of cotton from the middle of 1920 onward 
seriously affected the industry. The introduction by order of the 
Colonial Office of the differential treatment of Indians enforced 
in K enya was another disturbing influence. (See Kenya Colony.) 
A step forward in the political status of the protectorate was 
the creation of a Legislative Council, to which various sections 
of the community nominated members. The first session of the 
Council was held on March 23, 1921. The Indian community, 
in view of the action of the Colonial Office, declined to send a 
representative to the Council. 

See IL R. Wallis, The Handbook of Uganda (2iid cd. 1920), an 
excellent monoj^raph, by a former cliicf secretary to the Uganda 
Government, with bibliography; Maj. E. M. Jack, On the Congo 
Frontier (1914); Rev. J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (1915); 
R. Kmunke, Qmr durch Uganda (1913) ; R. Uorimer, By the Waters 
of Africa (1917). (F. R. C.) 

UHDE, FRITZ KARL HERMANN VON (1848-1911), German 
painter (see 27.563), died at Munich Feb. 26 igii, 

UKRAINE (see 27.564). — In its more recent application the 
name of Ukraine refers to a region of south-eastern Europe, 
embracing districts of South Russia and former Austria-Hungary 
which are said to be predominantly Ukrainian-speaking and 
which should, it is claimed, for this reason form an autonomous 
State. The boundary of this territory was in 1021 undefined, 
but, broadly speaking, the claim was that it extended from the 
mouth of the river Dniester in a north-westerly direction to the 
neighbourhood of Cracow, thence running roughly N. towards 
Byelostok, then E. slightly by S. to the Volga, then S.S.W. to 
near Rostov, S.E. to the Caspian Sea and W. to the Black Sea. 
The independence of Russian Ukraine, the eastern section of 
this territory, was proclaimed in Nov. 1917, and that of Austrian 
(western) Ukraine in Nov. 1918; and in Jah. 1919 eastern and 
western Ukraine united as a Republic of the Ukrainian People.” 

The total pop. of this ” ethnographic Ukraine,” according 
to the Census estimate of Jam 19x4, was 46,012,000, giving a 
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density of 62.3 per sq. km.; of these 32,662,000 were classified 
as Ukrainians, 5»37fi»fioo Russians, 2,079,500 Poles, 3,975,760 
Jews, 871,270 Germans, 435,240 Rumanians and 32,960 Hun- 
garians; or, according to religion, Ukrainian-Orthodox Church 

30.653.000, Greek Catholic 6,847,000, Russian Orthodox 

4.500.000, Jewisli 3,976,000, Roman Catholic 2*000,000 and 
Protestant 800,000. 

The accompanying table shows in fuller detail the area and 
pop. of the various districts composing the territory, in which, 
according to the 1914 estimate, the Ukrainian-speaking people 
are claimed to be in a majority, either absolutely or relatively. 


Country. 

Province 

(Govern- 

ment). 

Area 

in 

sq. km. 

Population. | 

Total. 

Ukrainian- 

speaking. 

For- 

cont- 

Mre. 

Russia 

Chelm 







(Kholm) 

10.455 

841,800 

447.650 

53 


Grodno 

13,701 

715,600 

443,370 

62 


Minsk 

* 9,953 

469, 7(K) 

355.920 

76 


Volhynia . 

7 *,735 

4,189,000 

2,936,080 

69 


Podolia 

42,016 

4,057,300 

3,282,680 

80 


Kiev . 

50,957 

4,792,500 

3.746,310 

7 H 


Chernigov . 

38.334 

2 , 234 . 7 t>o 

2,050,350 

90 


Poltava 

45,«93 

3,792,100 

3,523,720 

92 


Kharkov 

54492 

3,416,800 

2 , 743 . 7*0 

80 


Kursk 

10,531 

780,250 

440,190 

56 


Voronezh . 

28,890 

i. 5 J 19 , 95 o 

1,150,310 

76 


Don (torri- 







tory of) 

20,861 

1,196,600 

580,970 

48 


Stavropol . 

* 7.397 

492,500 

248,100 

50 


Kuban 

53,i6t> 

1,763,800 

1,078,460 

61 


Taurida 

35,064 

1,763,800 

805,900 

46 


Ekaterinos 







lav 

63,392 

3 , 455 .. 50 o 

2,366,280 

68 


Kherson 

70,798 

3 , 774 . 6 «) 

1,977,030 

53 

Rumania 

Bessarabia 

II,9K8 

787,700 

3 * 9,210 

40 

Austria- 


(jahcia 

. 54,577 

5,378.650 

3 , 4 l 5 ,cxx) 

64 

Hungary 

■ 

Bukovina. 

5,276 

460,430 

301,150 

65 

(former) 


[Hungary . 

6,347 

568,490 

440.630 

7 « 

Total, 







Ethno- 







graphic 







Ukraine 



739,162 

46,012,000 

32,662,000 

7 *% 


Language. — The Ukrainians claim to have a national language 
of their own, distinct from the Russian and Polish languages. 
Mr. Ralph Butler, in his New Eastern Europe (1919), says: 
” Whether Ukrainian is a dialect of Russian or a separate language 
is a vexed question. But if Ukrainian was a dialect in 1914 it 
is a separate language now: for whatever may be the ultimate 
destiny of the two great divisions of the Russian people the 
events of 1917-8 have carved lines which are beyond effacement 
in the ethnical development of the Ukrainian race. As written 
by the Nationalists, Ukrainian differs considerably in appearance 
from Russian; it discards six of the Russian letters and uses three 
which Russian has not got. The Nationalists have purposely 
made the orthography as different from the Russian as possible. 
They have created a neo-Ukrainian literary language from which 
they have excluded as far as possible all Great-Russian technical 
terms.” The people furthermore claim to have a national 
culture of their own. 

The Ukrainian Movement , — ^Briefly the history of the Ukrain- 
ian Movement down to 1914 is to all intents and purposes 
the history of the Ruthenians (see 23.939), inhabiting the eastern 
parts of Galicia, of which province they constituted slightly 
less than half the population. Though subservient to the Polish 
majority in Galicia, the Ruthenians constituted the intellectual 
centre for the Ukrainian Movement. The books which were 
not allowed to be published in Russia were published in Lemberg 
and Cernowitz, and eastern Galicia became the chief centre of 
Ukrainian propaganda. 

By the Treaty of Pereyaslavl, 1654, the Ukraine received 
independence, but acknowledged the Tsar as protector of the 
republic. By this treaty the Ukraine retained complete self- 
government and the right of maintaining its own diplomatic 
representatives abroad. By degrees, however, its autonomous 
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privileges withered, and by 1847 the Ukrainians saw their 
national existence in danger of being merged^ in spite of ethno- 
graphic differences between the two races, in the general subjec- 
tion of the Russians. A society called the '‘Cyril- Methodius 
Brotherhood ‘s was started to keep the national tradition alive, 
having not only the literary object of promoting the Ukrainian 
language (till then only in oral use among the peasants) but 
also a far-reaching political programme. A federation of auton- 
omous Slavonic states was aimed at. 

In 1900 the various Ukrainian political parties began to 
organize themselves. Of these the most important was that of 
the National Democrats, founded to fight for equal rights to 
those of the Poles in Galicia and for the autonomy of the Russian 
Ukraine as a federated Russian State. In the same year the 
first Revolutionary Ukrainian party was organized in Lemberg, 
and in 1905 assumed the name of the Ukrainian Social Demo- 
cratic Working-men's party. Gradually the efforts of these 
societies were rewarded by the resurrection of the Ukraine as a 
result of the break-up of the Russian Empire. 

The Ukrainians claim that the relation between them and 
Russia was purely dynastic, inasmuch as the Tsar was, by treaty, 
Protector of their State, and that when there was no more a 
Tsar of Russia they declined to permit the Russian people to 
succeed to the rights and privileges of their deposed sovereign. 
They therefore resumed their long dormant autonomy and 
founded a provisional Government in the summer of 1917. This 
Government, supported by the Ukrainian National Congress 
and the Central Rada appointed by this body, refused to 
recognize the Bolshevist regime under which Kerensky was 
supplanted in Oct. 19x7. Accordingly, the independence of the 
Russian Ukraine was proclaimed on Nov. ai 1917, and accredited 
representatives from France and Great Britain entered into 
relations with it in Dec. 1917 and Jan. 1918. 

Then came the Brest Litovsk meeting and the Treaties of 
Feb. 9 and 11 1918, between the Central Powers and the 
“ Ukrainian People’s Republic," treaties which were interpreted 
by the Rada as a formal recognition of Ukrainian independence, 
but in effect meant annexation by the Germans. In April 1918 
a German coup overthrew the constitutional Government. 
Skoropadski was appointed nominally as Hetman but in reality 
Dictator, and, until the collapse of the Germans on the western 
front, spared no effort to destroy Ukrainian independence. 

After the signing of the Armistice the succeeding steps in the 
evolution (and subsequent disintegration) of a Ukrainian State 
were as follows: In Nov. 1918 came the proclamation of the 
State of the Ukraine of the West (Ruthenian Ukraine), and the 
conflict of this State with Poland. On Dec. 14 1918 the old 
Rada of Russian Ukraine was reorganized into a “ Directory," 
with Vinnitchenko and Petlura at its head. On Jan. 3 1919 the 
union of the Russian and Ruthenian Ukraines was announced, 
with Hetman Petlura as recognized head of the constitutional 
Government of the joint republic, having its seat at Kiev. 

Subsequently the Ukrainians with varying fortunes resisted 
in turn or simultaneou.sly the attacks upon their territory made 
by the Bolshevists on the one hand and by Gen. Denikin’s 
“ White " volunteers on the other. 

In Feb. 1920 the nominal Government of the Ukraine presented 
a note to the Peace Conference asking for recognition as being 
a dt facio Administration on the same footing with other states 
which have arisen amid the ruins of Russia. The note pointed 
out that the population was firmly opposed to Bolshevistic 
theories and intent upon independence. It asked for the moral 
support of “ Western Civilization " in its task of overthrowing 
anarchy, and appealed for material assistance to enable it to 
reorganize its immense resources. Not only did the Ukraine 
remain unrecognized, but, by the Peace Treaties, large tracts 
that were claimed as " Ukrainian " (Galicia, Gr^no, Minsk, 
Volhynia, a part of Podolia, Bukovina, Bessarabia) had been 
previously assigned to Poland, Lithuania, Czechoslovakia, or 
Rumania. Against the delivery of eastern Galicia, in particular, 

Polish rule, the “ Ukrainian Republic " made a strong protest 
to the United States in Dec. 19x9. At about the same date the 


country was described as dotted with a number of miniature 
republics consisting of a dozen or so tow^ns and villages fortified 
for defence, each having its own armed force. Gen. Petlura 
ivas in Warsaw, and M. Mazeppa, his prime minister, with the 
nucleus of the Ukrainian National Government and an army of 
about 6,000 strong, at Kamcnets Podolskiy, and the Government 
was proving itself totally incapable of organizing the country. 

In April understandings were reached with Poland and 
Rumania, and the Ukrainian army was codperating with the 
Poles against the Bolshevist army. On April 27 the Polish 
Government formally recognized the Ukraine — or what remained 
of their claim — as an independent State, and accepted the 
provisional National “ Directory," with Petlura as head, as 
the Government of the country. In May it was officially stated 
by Mr. Bonar Law in the British Parliament that conditions 
in the Ukraine had not been settled enough to warrant the 
recognition by the Allied Powers of any government set up 
there. Later in the year Petlura's Ukrainian Government was 
temporarily housed at Reshoff, W. of Lemberg, and in Oct. Gen. 
Wrangel had temporarily become a power in the Ukraine. By 
Oct. 23 Petlura had reestablished his Government at Kamenets 
Podolskiy, and his troops were pushing on towards ELiev. On 
Nov. 4, in a written reply to a question in the House of Commons 
the Government stated that the Ukraine had not been recognized 
either as a de jure or de facto Government. By the Treaty of 
Riga between Soviet Russia and Poland, in Oct. 1920, a further 
large part of the Ukrainian claim pas.sed to Poland. 

Reports of happenings in the Ukraine during 1921 were 
extremely meagre. The defeat and withdrawal of WrangeFs 
army had no tranquillizing effect on the region, but was, on 
the contrary, followed by a crop of serious peasant risings. 
Petlura and the " Ukrainian People's Government " had their 
headquarters in southern Poland, at Tamow. 

Resources^ Industry and Trade , — ^The resources of the Russian 
Ukraine are naturally very great: covering an area nearly equal to 
that of France, Italy and England combined, this region contains 
the best part of the Black Earth zone (the granary of eastern 
Europe), most of the coal and iron, 80% of the beet, 70% of the 
tobacco and one-third of the live stock of pre-war Russia. According 
to figures available during peace-time^ the total national wealth 
derived from the different branches of industry in this region wa.s 
over £265,000,000, of which agricultural products amounted to 158, 
live stock 26*5, metallurgy and mining 37»5, manufactures 30'5, 
poultry 4*5, forestry 4*5 and other sources 5 millions of pounds. 

Of the land, 65 % is arable, 10 % forests, 12 pasturage, 6 % other 
products and 6% sterile. The grain crop is the mam source of 
agricultural wealth and normally represents 32 % of the total produc- 
tion of grain of the whole Russian Empire. The sugar industry 
occupies second place: in 1910-1 there were 580,000 ac. under 
sugar-beet cultivation. The manufacture of sugar is by far the chief 
manufacturing industry and 143 out of the 238 sugar factories in 
the whole of Russia were situated in Podolia, Volhynia and Kiev. 
The tobacco industry is also of importance, including the cultivation 
of Turkish, American and other lower-grade varieties. At the begin- 
ning of the war the census of the live stock of the region was as 
follows : horses 8,000,000 ; horned cattle, sheep and goats 27.600,000 ; 
and pigs 6,300,000; and the exyjort of stock, meat ana animal 
products, mostly through the ports of Odessa and Nikolayev, was 
approximately: — cattle (horned), 240,000; horses, 15,000; pigs, 
130,000; beer, 9,000 tons; pork and dressed poultry, 12,000 tons; 
eggs, 65,000 tons; hides, 6, 5W tons. 

The coal-mining industry is located in the Donets-Basin district, 
which comprises an area of some 8,000 sq.m, the larger part of which 
falls within the Ukrainian “ claim," ^ The better kinds of coal 
(anthracite, steam and coke) are obtained in the governments of 
Ekaterinoslav and Kharkov. Taking the percentage of production 
in 1915, the Don district amounted to other parts of former 

Russia 14*4%, and the average production in the years X9i3“5 was 
20 millions of tons annually. The export is normally carried on at 
Berdyansk and Mariupol. The output of mercury, found in the 
district of Ekaterinoslav, increased during the war as follows: 64*5 
tons in 1913, 115 tons in 1915, and 100 tons in 1917. 

The total exports from nine of the Ukrainian governments 
between 1909 and 1913 averaged £76,000,000 and the total imports 
£52,000,000. The exports were, cereals 64% and sugar 22 per cent. 
Commerce is much facilitated by the navigability of the Ukrainian 
rivers, that of the Dnieper being 1,250 m„ the Desna 537 m. and the 
Dniester 521 miles. . (n. W. M.) 

UNDBRWOOD, OSCAR WILDER (i862-> ), American poli- 

tician) was born at Louisville) Ky., May 6 1862. He studied at 
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univcrsUy of Virginia (188^-4), was admitted to the bar in 
iS$4t and practised law thereafter in Birmingham) Ala. From 
189s to 1915 he was a member from Alabama of the National 
House of Representatives, and during his last two years chairman 
of the Cbmmittec on Ways and Means. After the Democrats 
came into power in 1913 he had a large share in framing the tariff 
bin passed the same year; but his attempt to establish a House 
Budget Committee was defeated. In 1914 he opposed the Panama 
Canal Tolls Repeal bill, but supported the resolution authorizing 
the President to use armed force in Mexico. He was opposed 
to the woman suffrage amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
holding that the question was a state issue. He also opposed the 
national prohibition amendment. In 1914 he was elected to the 
XJ.S. Senate, and in 1920 reflected. In 1919 he favoured the anti- 
strike clause of the Cummins railway bill. He was a strong 
supporter of the Peace Treaty of Versailles without changes; but 
when its ratification had been blocked by the Republicans, he 
attempted to bring about a compromise. In Dec. 1919 he offered 
a resolution in the Senate providing that the president of the 
Senate should appoint a committee of 10 senators to work out 
some acceptable plan for adopting the Peace Treaty; but this was 
blocked by Senator Lodge. In April 1920 he was chosen Demo- 
cratic leader in the Senate. He was one of the four U.S. dele- 
gates at the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Ar- 
mament which assembled in Nov, 1921. 

UNEMPLOYMENT {see 27.578) .—Subsequently to 1910 the 
provision made in the United Kingdom for the remedy of 
unemployment was further fortified and extended. The Un- 
employed Workmen Act, 1905, was included each year after its 
enactment in the annual Expiring Laws (Continuance) Act. 

The Act empowers local authorities to form distress committees 
consisting of their own members, of representatives of boards of 
guardians and of cofipted meml>ers possessing special knowledge of 
problems of distress. Their functions are to maintain a register of 
unemployed persons, to assist such persons to obtain work, to provide 
relief works and to assist unemployed persons to emigrate. Funds 
are provided by Government grants, from charitable money and from 
a Id. rate. Hitherto, Government grants have been made to cover 
the difference between the actual value of the relief work done and 
the cost of doing it. The annual amount of Treasury grants never 
exceeded £300,000 (1908), and from 1911 was £100,000, which was 
not in any year fully expended. No grant had been made frorn 1913 
to 1921. It provea impossible to provide relief work of a kind to 
which many of the unemployed applicants were accustomed, and 
consequently workpeople were employed upjn work, generally 
approximating to navvy’s work, for which they were unfitted. A 
heavy financial loss was incurred in almost every case. It proved 
impossible to obtain anything like a reasonable standard of work or 
output upon relief works, and employment upon such works was 
found to be demoralizing to workpeople of a good type. This method 
of providing for unemployment is discredited. 

Labour Exchanges . — Under the Labour Exchanges Act (1909), 
61 labour exchanges were opened in Feb. 1910, and this number 
was increased to 175 in Feb. 1911 and to 272 in Feb. 1912. 
As the result of the operation of Part II. of the National Insurance 
Act of 1911, the number of exchanges was further increased to 
425 in Feb. 1913, and in June 1920 there were 395 exchanges. 

The organization established by the Board of Trade consisted 
of a central office in London — the Labour Exchanges Branch — 
and II divisional offices, to which areas covering the whole of 
the United Kingdom were attached. The number of the divisional 
offices was subsequently reduced to ten and Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales each formed a division. Labour exchanges were 
opened in practically all towns with a population of 15,000 or 
more. Resp>onsibility for this service was transferred to the 
Ministry of Labour upon its creation in Jan. 1917, central 
control being exercised through the Employment Department 
of the Ministry. The facilities provided by the labour exchanges 
(whose name was changed to '' Employment Exchanges ” in 
Oct. 1916) were made available without charge to all employers 
and workpeople with the exception of “ private domestic 
servants over 17 years of age. This exception was suspended 
during the World War and had not been reimposed up to 1921. 

It is an important function of the exchanges to bring together 
unemployed applicants and suitable vacancies which may exist in 
different districts, when it has been found that the vacancies can- 


not be filled by applicants from the immediate locality. Arrange- 
ments are made, therefore, for the prompt circulation of particular! 
of vacancies which cannot be filled by local applicants, provided 
that the vacancies are of a character for which it is prol>abje that 
applicants from a distance can be obtained. Such vacancies are 
notified as a rule by telephone to neighbouring exchanges within a 
defined “ Clearing Area,^’ and should this fail, the particulars are 
circulated more widely. Up to 1914 a system of divisional clearing 
houses was used. Particulars of unfilled vacancies were sent by each 
exchange to the divisional office to which it was responsible, and a 
classified list of all the vacancies so received was issued daily by the 
divisional office to all exchanges in the division. Lists of unfilled 
vacancies were also exchanged each week as between the divisions. 
In Aug. 1914* system was superseded by the institution of a 
“ National Clearing House ” in London. While the immediate cir- 
culation of particulars within the ** Clearing Areas ” was retained, 
the circulation of lists of vficancies by the <livisional offices was 
abandoned in favour of the circulation of a classified list for the 
whole kingdom. The information for this publication is received 
direct at headquarters from the various exchanges; a (ximplete 
printed list of vacancies is issued once a week to all exchanges, and 
the list is kept up-to-date by the daily issue of a statement of 
vacancies to l>e added to the list and of cancellations of vacancies 
which have appeared upon it and are no longer open. 

Ill order to enable workpeople who have, through the exchanges, 
found employment at a distance of more than p m. from their 
homes, the exchanges arc empowered to advance the amount of the 
travelling expenses. Such advances are as a rule recovered through 
the employer by small weekly deductions from wages. During the 
World War, and until the Unemployment Insurance Act (1920) 
came into operation (Nov. 8 1920), tickets for railway journeys, etc., 
were issued at less than the normal rates by the exchanges to all 
’Workpeople for whom the exchanges had found employment. The 
cost was borne by exchequer funds. Under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (1920), the exchanges arc enabled in the case of 
insured workpeople who have found work through the exchanges to 
remit (at the cost of the unemployment fund) one half of the amount 
by which railway and other fares exceed 4s. for a single journey. 

In cases of strikes and lock-outs it was decided not to deny the use 
of the exchanges to the employers and workpeople concerned. In 
such cases the officials of the exchanges are i)ound to accept from 
an employer the notification of a vacancy creattxl by the dispute and 
are further bound to bring to the notice of any unemployed applicant, 
with the particulars of such a vacancy, the fact that a trade dispute 
exists at the establishment of the employer concerned. As a rule 
formal notification of the existence of a trade dispute is made to the 
exchanges cither by employers or workpeople and when this occurs 
the terms of the notification arc laid before unemployed applicants. 
Travelling expenses cannot be advanced to enable workpec>|)le to 
travel to vacancies caused by a trade dispute, and particulars of such 
vacancies are rarely, if ever, circulated to other exchanges. 

The Labour Exchanges Act authorized the formation of advisory 
committees to assist in the management of the employment ex- 
changes. The intention of this provision was to secure the coopera- 
tion of representatives of industry in the administration of the 
exchanges. From 1912^ onwards advantage was taken of this pro- 
vision to form 17 advisory trade committees consisting of repre- 
sentative employers and workpeople in equal numbers; the number 
of the members of each committee varied from 12 to 36, and the usual 
number was rather more than 20. The chairman was chosen by the 
committee itself or, in default of ^reement between the two sides 
of the committee, by the Board of Trade. The areas covered by the 
advisory trade committees were as a rule large, consisting of many 
as five counties. It was the duty of the committees to advise the 
Board of Trade iiix>n matters referred to them, and the matters so 
referred were as a rule questions of policy arising in the administra- 
tion of the labour exchange service, e.g. the attitude which should 
be adopted by the exchanges ■ towards employers and workpikiplc 
concerned in trade disputes and the extent to which “ references ” 
should be taken up by the exchanges in respect of applicants for 
employment. It was found that the areas assigned to the committee 
were too wide to permit of any close association with the current 
work of individual exchanges, and the restriction of the functions 
of the committees to the consideration of matters referred to them 
prevented the development of a sense of responsibility for the con- 
duct of the exchanges. When, therefore, it became evident (in 1917) 
that upon the conclusion of the World War the exchanges would be 
faced with tasks of special difficulty in every area, the Minister of 
Labour, to whom responsibility for the exchanges was transferred 
upon the creation of that office in Jan. 1917, decided to replace the 
advisory trade committees by a larger number of local employment 
committees, associated muen more closely with the work of each 
exchange. Three hi|ndred and two local employment committees 
were formed in connexion with the 395 exchanges. As a rule, there- 
fore, each committee is associated with a single exchange, and with 
more than one exchange only in some cases in the provinces where 
several are situated within a single industrial area. 

Members of the local employment committees are appointed by 
the Minister of Labour, as a rule upon the nomination of local organi- 
zations of employers and of workpeople. The chairman of the com- 
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mitt«e choien and appointed by the miiueter. The eommittw 
art retponiible for advising the minister upon every phase of the 
work or the exchanges with which they are associated. They are free 
to initiate their business and to carry it out through sub^committees. 
Two hundred and forty-six committees have formed women's 
departments at the exc^niires. Consisting of repr^entatives of 
every industrial interest of importance in the locality, the com- 
mittees are in a position to indicate precisely in what ways e^h 
exchange should be adapted to local needs so as to be of most service, 
and further, the committees have since their formation undertaken 
much detailed work on behalf of individual workpeople upon the 
books of the exchanges. . , , . 

Exchan^ Statistics,-^The scale and character of the work done is 
shown in Table 1 . 


Table I, -^Employment Exchanges. 


^ 

Year 

Kcgistra- 

tions 

Individ- 

uals 

Regis- 

tered 

Vacan- 

cies 

Notified 

Vacan- 

cies 

Filled 

Individ- 

uals 

Found 

Work 

Men 

1910 

1911 

1912 
* 9*3 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

I 9 H) 

. 

930,000 

1,333,162 

i. 594 .a 36 

2,088.735 

3,316,042 

1.512,335 

1,229,171 
1,167,864 
1. 363.590 
3 .f>oi .393 
2 . 392,553 

740,221 

978,211 

1.025.333 

1,267,077 

1,381,694 

1,072,213 

954,173 

938,735 

1.119,905 

2.897.333 

1,699.924 

261.560 

446,035 

626,756 

714,270 

909,383 

1,004,970 

909,721 

906,627 

977.999 

9 (X ),970 

581,406 

219,069 

362,670 

513,649 

566,150 

706,458 

716,816 

636,fK>5 

623,830 

669,732 

658,836 

454,624 

268,794 

336.341 

390.141 

507.538 

577.206 

539.564 

539.396 

582,899 

598,658 

393.623 

Wo- 

men 

1910 

1911 

1912 
*913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

290, OtX) 
4 H 459 
5 t»J 75 
532,060 
707.071 
1,232,891 
1,021,826 
1.873.706 
1,815,691 

1,927.143 

1.015,113 

232, H)6 
307.641 
360.873 

35 L 755 

476,926 

920,638 

I,50I,2^i0 

1,487,728 

1.478.934 

1,568,625 

767.037 

io3,CK)7 

178,446 

226,276 

270.325 

312,344 

493,515 

846,196 

814,785 

808,490 

731,320 

469,068 

81.846 

136.409 

168,555 

I 99 ..V 75 

233.935 

385.101 

695.631 

706.034 

6.24,220 

408,033 

284,451 

97,598 

118,650 

133.424 

160,145 

306,192 

615.920 

636,269 

547.412 

341.773 

212,895 

Hoys * 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
19*9 
1920 

1 10,000 
185,108 

2(X),403 

186,574 

211,898 

194,864 

241.314 

265,668 

296,673 

355.547 

286,003 

90,084 

138.684 

146,434 

137,668 

1 57 ,^>93 
15«*559 

184,443 

204,283 

234,385 

285,603 

218,305 

63,233 

106,920 

130,601 

143,715 

157,278 

161,459 

148,091 

146,103 

148,158 

155.978 

133,662 

46,728 

77,881 

k,086 

90,387 

103,280 

106,716 

116,900 

120,525 

122,054 

117,166 

106,938 

64.752 

70,565 

74.535 

85,068 

90.237 
100,053 
105.547 

106,429 

103.237 
93,386 

(jirls - 

1910 

1911 
191:2 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1 1920 

SO.WK) 

151,890 

158,5^4 

207,441 

246,047 

266,378 

268,142 

263,110 

3 L 3.570 

290,931 

65,036 

88,833 

1 1 10,948 

! 115,171 

148,310 

183.393 

1 303, 9(H) 
206,914 
212,139 
253,225 
220,972 

32.143 

57,208 

78.941 

94,518 

100,019 

137.702 

145,010 

131.927 

132,570 

163,096 

127,997 

26,670 

44.450 

57.940 

65,921 

74.236 

99,506 

108,609 

104,834 

98,706 

105,928 

95.695 

38,066 

48,153 

54,206 

61,320 

84,701 

1 95.869 

93.986 
88,003 
i 94,207 
! 84,265 

Total 

.in.;;,/.. . 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
T919 
1920 

1 , 400, OCX) 

2,040,447 
2,465,304 
2.965 , «93 
3,442,452 
3,186,137 
3,658,689 
3.575.380 
3.739.064 

6,197.653 

3,984,600 

1,127,447 

I, 513 , 3<>9 

1,643,587 

1,871,671 

2,164,023 

2,326,803 

2,843,784 

2,837,650 

3,045,263 

5,003,786 

2,906,298 

458.943 

788,609 

1 ,062,574 
1,222,828 
1,479,024 
l, 797 , 64 <> 
2,049,018 

1,999,442 

2,067,217 

1,951,364 

1.312,133 

374.313 

621,410 

828,230 

921.853 

1,116,909 

1,308,137 

1.557,235 

1.555,223 

1,514,712 

1.289,963 

941,708 

469,210 

573,709 

652,306 

814,071 

1,058,336 

1,351,406 

1,375,198 

1,334.743 

1.137.875 

784,169 


Iglpi^ng the World War and the period of demobilisation (Aug. 

the end of 1919) much work of a special kind (sec below) was 
infSbudcen by the exchanges, and in order to judge the extent to 
whiwlll^y are used by employers and workpeople in normal years 
attenAwi should be directed to the non-war periods. 

It sh^ld be noted that at the end of 1918 the age-limit for ** boys 
and girls ” was raised from 17 to 18. The talkie shows that, the work 
of the exchange system increased steadily and reached its maximum 


in the latter years of the World War. The figures for Wq Jpdieajte 
a return after the exceptional war cortditidhs to a nOritim scale df 
work. Iw appears that the exchanges mky antidt>ate roughly < the* 
receipt each year of 3,000,000 registrations by unemployed work- 
people, of notifications by eihployers of li million vaqaucies and thp/ 
filling of 1,000,000 of those vacancies. It should be remembered tnal; 
the latter half of 19^0 was a period of industrial decline. 

Casual Labour . — Schemes intended to lead up to the ri^larixation 
of employment were devised at the Liverpool docks, the Goole docks, 
the South Wales ports (ship repairers), and at Manchester (cloth 
porters). Of these, the Liverpool dock scheme is the most inter- 
esting. Managed by a joint committee of employers and workpeople 
in the docks, the scheme has led, throupfh a system of tallies issued 
to approved dock workers, to some limitation in the number of the 
dockers employed in or about the port. The scheme also provides 
for a single weekly payment of wages to each man employed, irre- 
spective of the number of separate employers for whom he may have 
worked. The wage-paying arrangements at Liverpool have not been 
copied elsewhere, but the method of controlling dock labour by the 
issue through a joint committee to dock workers of tallies, has be- 
come almost universal in British ports and provides a basis upon 
which it is possible to build schemes to regularize the employment of 
dockers. 

Juvenile Emj^loyment . — Since 1910 a separate system of com- 
mittees for dealing with the employment of juveniles (under 17 years 
of age to Dec. 1918 and under 18 years of age thereafter) has been in 
operation {see Juvenile Employment). These committees are 
cither formed by the Ministry of Labour under the Labour Ex- 
changes Act, or by the local ccfucation authorities under the Choice 
of Employment Act, 1910. Their work is, in cooperation with the 
employment exchanges, to supervise the finding of employment for 
children; to advise children as to the most promising openings, and 
generally to take such local action as is calculated to improve the 
conditions of juvenile employment. 

Unemployment Insurance . — On May 4 1911, Mr. Asquith’s 
Government introduced in the House of Commons, as the second 
part of the National Insurance Bill, proposals for the compulsory 
insurance upon a contributive basis of 2I million workpeople. 
The bill received the royal assent, Dec. 16 1911. This measure, 
to the extent to which it brought the employed population within 
the scope of unemployment insurance, completed the policy 
for dealing with unemployment which had been begun in 1909 
by the passage of the Labour Exchanges Act. Part II. of the 
National Insurance Act also contained provisions intended to 
encourage voluntary provision for unemployment in the indus- 
tries which were not included under the cbmpulsory scheme. 

All workpeople employed in the Insured Trades as defined by 
a schedule to the Act were compelled to be insured against unem- 
loyment. Contributions were payable as from July 15 1912, and 
enefit w'as paid from Jan. 8 1913.^ The trades concerned were build- 
ing, construction of works, shipbuilding, engineering, construction of 
vehicles, ironfounding, together with saw-milling in connexion with, 
or of a kind commonly done in connexion with, any of the insured 
trades. Questions as to the precise limits of the insured trades were 
settled by an umpire appointed by the Crown to act for the whole 
kingdom. An unemployment fund was created out of contributions 
from workpeople employed in the insured trades and from the 
employers of such workpeople. The rate of contributions was ajd. 
each from employer and workman for each period of employment up 
to a week, with reduced rates for workmen below 18 years of age and 
for periods of employment of adults for two days or less, viz. a joint 
contribution of 2d. for a week’s employment of a juvenile worker or 
for the employment of an adult for a period not exceeding two days. 
To the amount so collected the State contributed an amount equal 
to one-third of the joint contributions of employers and workpeople. 
It was the duty of an employer to affix to an unemployment book 
each week, or at the earlier termination of the employment, a stamp 
of the value of his own and the workmen’s contributions, the em- 
ployer thereafter deducting the amount of the workman’s contribu- 
tion from wages paid to him. The scheme provided unemployment 
benefit at. the rate of 7s. a week during unavoidable unemnloyment 
subject to a maximum of 15 weeks’ benefit in any 12 months and to 
the limitation of payment to one week’s benefit for every five full 
contributions paid by the workman. Benefit was not payable tp 
|)crsons under 17 years of age and was payable at half the adult 
rates l>etweert the ages of 17 and 18. The principal statutory condi- 
tions for the receipt of benefit were application for benefit in the 
prescribed manner, namely at a Board of Trade labour exchange or 
other local office of the unemployment fund; proofs, secured mainly 
by daily attendance at the labour exchange, that unemployment had 
been continuous since the date of application; capacity for work, 
and inability to obtain suitable employment. Proof that the last 
condition had been satisfied was obtained mainly by an examination 
of the register of vacancies at the labour exchange in order to see 
whether suitable employment was available and the offer to the 
applicant of any apparently suitable work. A workman was disr 
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qualified for benefit if he had lost his employment as the result of 
a stoppaRC of work due to a trade dispute at the premises at which he 
was employed^ and in such a case the disqualification lasted durtna 
the continuance of the stoppage or until the workman had obtained 
fresh employment in an insured trade. Disqualification for six weeks 
from the date of losing employment was involved in discharge 
through misconduct or in leaving employment voluntarily without 
just cause. Claims to unemployment benefit were decided in the 
first instance by a statutory “ Insurance Ofiioer.” From the decision 
of this officer the workman had a right of appeal to the court of 
referees consisting of an employer^ a workman and an impartial 
chairman. Further, the insurance officer had the right to refer the 
decisions of courts of referees to the umpire for final settlement. 

Associations of insured workmen w'ere entitled (Section 105, Nat. 
Ins. Act) to undertake the payment to their own members of 
unemployment benefit due to them out of the unemployment fund- 
Such an arrangement Involved the payment of the State l^enefit by 
the association together with supplementary benefit out of the 
association’s own funds to the value of at least one-third of the 
amount to be recovered from the State. In order, however, to estab- 
lish a claim for the repayment of State benefit already paid, the 
association was bound to siitisfy the Board of Trade that the benefit 
in question had been paid in circumstances which entitled the 
individual meml>er to receive State benefit. This involved an 
approximation of the procedure upon claims to receive benefit 
through an association, to the procedure upon claims to receive 
benefit direct from a labour exchange. 

The insured workman upon becoming unemployed lodges a claim 
for unemployment benefit at a labour exchange or other local office 
of the unemployment fund, viz. at one of the 1,048 branch employ- 
ment offices which have been established in less poi)ulous districts for 
the administration of the unemployment insurance scheme. In 
lodging his claim the workman indicates whether he wishes to receive 
his benefit through an association or direct from the office of the 
unemployment fund. His claim is then examined, and when a favour- 
able cfccision has been given, benefit is paid to him by the association 
or at the office at which he made his claim according to his choice. 
If the workman has chosen to receive his benefit from an association 
he will sign the “ Vacant Book,” provided by his association, as a 
rule each day. Many of the associations concerned have found it 
convenient to keep their vacant books at the labour exchanges. In 
July 1913 over 2,000 vacant books of associations having arrange- 
ments for the payment of unemployment benefit were lodged at 
labour exchanges. At that date arrangements had been made by 105 
associations with nearly 540,000 members in the insured trades. 

In Nov. 1920, immediately before the operation of the t Jneniploy- 
ment Insurance Act (1920), when the number of insured workpeople 
had been increased from 2i million to 3} millions, some 5,180 vacant 
books, out of a total of about 8,600 maintained by the trade unions 
concerned, were lodged at employment exchanges. At that^ date 
arrangements had been made by 92 associations with an approximate 
membership of 1,341,000. The reduction in the number of associa- 
tions was due to the amalgamation of certain trade unions. 

Voluntary Insurance, — -rart II. of the National Insurance Act, 
(1911), also contains (in Section 106) a provision intended to encour- 
age voluntary insurance against unemployment, both in the insured 
trades and in other trades. I'he arrangement here was l>ased upon 
the successful experiment made over a number of years at Cihent, and 
involved the payment of a subsidy to trade unions or other associa- 
tions of workpeople which make a voluntary provision for unemploy- 
ment. Under Section 106, the Board of I'rade was empowered m 
such cases to repay out of moneys provided by Parliament, an 
amount not exceeding one-sixth of the sum spent by the association 
out of their own funds upon unemployment Dcnefit, with a limit to 
the amount so repaid of 2s. per head per week in resi>ect of members 
who have received benefit from the association. By July 1913, 275 
associations W'ith a membership of 1,104,000 had been admitted by 
the Board of Trade as satisfying the required conditions (as to the 
methods of proving iineniployment, etc.) for receiving the grant. 
During the 12 months ending in March 1914, a total sum of £15,167 
was paid under the section to 347 associations w it h a membership of 
1,401,000, and during the 12 months ending March 1920 £1,678 was 
paid to 397 associations w ith a memliership of 2,608,273. ('onsiclcr- 
able difhculty was experienced in the administration of the section in 
obtaining evidence w'hich would satisfy the (Government auditors 
that the payments upon which the associations based their claims for 
a grant had been properly made. This difficulty w^as due solely to 
the varying standards of clerical competence maintained by the 
associations in keeping their accounts. The section was allow^ed to 
lapse in the revision and general extension of unemployment insur- 
ance which was undertaken in 1920. 

Rates of Contribution. — The reciuircments governing the payment 
of unemployment insurance contributions wTre devised so as to 
charge a higher rate of contribution for engagements of less than a 
week’s duration than for engagements for more than a week. At the 
same time provision was made (S(^ction 99) for an employer, and, 
subject to the extent to which employers made use of the section, for 
workmen, to escape this higher charge by engaging workpeople 
through the labour exchanges and by handing over to the exchanges 
the work of affixing insurance stamps. When employers entertxi 
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into an arrangement of this kind they were not charged the higher 
rate of contribution otherwise appropriate in respect of very snort 
etllffagements, and as a further inducement to make such arrange- 
ments, employers were allowed to hand over to the labour exchanges 
the work of stamping the health insurance cards as well as the unem- 
ployment insurance cards. The intention of this section w^as to 
induce employers to give the labour exchanges an opportunity of 
regularizing employment by “ dovetailing ” a series of casual jobs so 
as to afford a reasonable liveliliood for a limited number of workmen. 
Up to July 1913, arrangements under the section had Ijeen made by 
59a employers in respect of 138.500 workpeople; in July 1914 by 899 
employers in respect of 162,192 workpeople and in Nov. 1920 by 124 
employers in res|>ect oi 29,334 work])eopl(‘. 

Irinally the Act of 1911 contained provisions for re<lucing the cost 
of unemployment insurance in respect of workmen whr> had experi- 
enced little imemploynienl. Thus (Section 94) employers were 
entitled to obtain a refund of one-third of their contributions in 
respect of wwkmen continuously employer! by tliem for 12 months 
and (Section 96) a refund of the whole of their contributions in 
respect of periods during which short time was worked. Section 95 
enabled workmen who had paid $00 contributions to recover at the 
age of 60 the amount by wdiich the value of their contributions 
exceeded the value of unemployment benefit received by them. 

Amending Acts, — On Aug. ro 1914, the royal assent was given to an 
Act amending Part II. of the National Insurance Act upon a number 
of points, none of them of first-class importance, upon which experi- 
ence of the administration of the scheme had shown weakness in the 
principal Act. Thus changes were made in the machinery for the 
determination of claims to benefit and the arrangements for refund- 
ing contributions paid by employers and workmen. The Board of 
'1‘rade was empowered to exempt workmen upon short time from the 
payment of unemployment insurance contributions, and associations 
undertaking the payment of State benefit to their members w^ere 
definitely required to provide from their owai funds benefit equal 
to one-third more than the amount of the State benefit. 'Phe Act of 
March 16 1915 allovvcd unemployment insurance contributions to be 
paid in respect of workmen engaged uiK)n war work abroad. 

Extension of Insurance. — In July I9ifi» (he scope of unemployment 
insurance was extended to include workmen tmiployed upon muni- 
tions work, and particularly in the chemical, metal, rubber, and 
brickmaking industries and in the leather industry. This extension 
was made in order to bring substantially the whole working popula- 
tion employed in war industries within the scope of insurance, and 
the operation of the Act was to cease after 5 years or at the end of 3 
years after the war, whichever was the later date. As the result of 
this extension the number of workfM>ople insured against unemploy- 
ment became approximately 3} millions. 

In Feb. 1918 the Minister of Labour was empowered by order to 
exclude from unemployment insurance any branch of trade which 
had been brought into insurance by the Act of 1916. 

Experience proved that the calculations, upon which were based 
the rates of contribution and benefit contained in the Act of 1911, 
erred upon the side of caution. From this cause, but also as the result 
of the period of good trade w'hich followed 1911, of the practical 
absence of unemployment during almost the whole of the war period, 
and of the Out-of-work Donation Scheme during 1919, under which 
unemployed persons were entitled to a much higher rate of weekly 
payment than they could obtain uniier the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, the unemployment fund stood at £18,030,356 in July 1919. In 
view of this large reserve fund and of the increasing cost of living, 
a short Act was passed in Dec. 1919, increasing the weekly rate of 
unemployment benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Act from 
7s. to IIS. The requirements as to the amount of benefit to be pro- 
vided out of their own funds by associations undertaking to pay 
State benefit to their members were not affected. 

In$ 7 irance Act of 1920. — On Dec. 23 1919, Sir Robert Horne, 
as Minister of Labour, introduced on behalf of Mr. Lloyd 
George^s Government an Unemployment Insurance bill contain- 
ing proposals for a general extension of compulsory and con- 
tributory unemployment insurance. "I'hcse proposals were ap- 
proved by Parliament, and the bill received the royal assent 
on Aug. 9 1920. This Act superseded the previous Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts, but the general character of the scheme of 
unemployment insurance remained unaltered. 

The scope of unemployment insurance was extended to include all 
persons of the age of 16 and upwards employed under a contract of 
service or apprenticeship with the following principal exceptions ; — 
persons employed in agriculture and private (lomestic service; 
established servants of the Crown; persons employed otherwise than 
by way of manual labour at a rate of remuneration exceeding £250 
a year; persons casually employeiJ otherwise than for the puriwse of 
the employer’s trade or business, and persons employed by public 
authorities and by corporations whose status approximates to that 
of a public authority, upon the certificate of the Minister of Labour 
that the persons in question are not subject to dismissal except, for 
misconduct or unfitness to perform their duties, and that the condi- 
tions of their engagement make insurance unnecessary. 
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The rates of joint contributions by employers and employed per- 
sons were fixed at 8d. for men ; 6 Jd. for women ; 4d. for boys between 
i6 and i8 years of a^e; 3id. for girls between i6 and l8 years of age. 
Out of these amounts the employed person’s contribution is 4d. for 
men ; 3d. for women ; 2d. for boys between r6 and 18 years of age and 
I Jd. for girls between 16 and 18 years of age. To the unemployment 
fund formed by these contributions the State contributes 2d. for 
each man’s contribution; ijd. for each woman’s contribution ; ijd. 
for each boy’s contribution, and id. for each girl's contribution. The 
weekly rate of unemployment Ixmeftt was fixed at 158. for men, 12s. 
for women, 7/6 for boys and 6s. for girls. Payment of benefit is 
limited to 15 weeks' benefit in any period of 12 months ending early 
in July each year, and to the payment of one week’s benefit in respect 
of every 6 weekly contributions paid. In general the conditions for 
receiving benefit and the rules governing disriualification for receiv- 
ing benefit follow the lines of Part 11. of the National Insurance Act, 
1911, The Act of 1920 requires, however, that the applicant shall 
have not less than 12 contributions standing to his credit, and 
requires him to show that he has attended an approved course of 
instruction if he has been called ujwn to do so. By a special tempo- 
rary provision the Act allows all insured persons who have [mid 4 
contributions to draw up to a maximum of 8 weeks’ benefit during 
the first 12 months. This temporary arrangement was modified by 
the Unemployment Insurance (I'eriifiorary Provisions Amendments) 
Act of Dec. 1920 which permitted any person to draw up to a maxi- 
mum of 8 weeks’ benefit during the first year of the operation of the 
Act u|K>n proving that he had been employed during 10 weeks in the 
course of the year 1^20, or during 4 weeks since July 4 1920 in any 
employment which is within the 8C0[)e of unempfoyment insurance. 
Arrangements for deciding disputes follow the scheme of 1911. 

Special Schemes. --^ProviMon is made in the Act for the manage- 
ment by separate industries of the unemployment insurance of 
workpeople employed therein. Section 18 of the Act enables the 
Minister of Labour to approve a “ Special Sc'hcme “ submitted to 
him by employers and employees in any industry to which com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance applies. The main conditions 
governing the format ion of special schemes are that : (i ) The scheme 
must cover all persons employed in the industry either throughout 
the country or over some defined area. (2) The benefits, which may 
include payment for short time as well as unemployment benefit, 
must be, on the whole, not less favourable than those provided under 
the general scheme. (3) The State contribution to a special scheme 
will oe limited to an amount not exceeding */ioof the contribution 
the State would have made if the members had remained under the 
general scheme. (4) The scheme will be administered not by the 
Ministry of Labour, but by a joint body of employers and employed 
in the industry specially set up for this purpose. 

The Act contemplated the formation of such special st^hemes 
before July 1921, and jirovided for the payment to the responsible 
body of contributions collected from members of the industry 
before the scheme is launched. The provisions as to special schemes 
went far to meet a body of opinion that industries should bear the 
burden of their own unemployment. When the Act was passed, the 
(Government actually contemplated the formation of special schemes 
in respect of rather less than 4 million out of a total of some 12^ 
million insured workpeople. Tne event seemed likely to prove that 
this was a generous estimate. 

Provision was also made (Section 20) for the creation of supple- 
mentary schemes of unemployment insurance by any industry which 
did not form a special scheme. Such supplementary schemes might, 
out of special contributions, provide additional benefits including 
provision for short time or for unemployment not covered by the 
general scheme. Wlien approved by the Minister of Labour, supple- 
mentary schemes have statutory efiect. 


The Act of 1920 (Section 17) reproduces Section 105 of the Act of 
1911, which enables associations of insured workpeople to undertake 
the payment to their members of unemployment benefit due from 
the State fund. Of the various provisions made in the Act of 191 1 for 
the refund or reduction of contributions in certain circumstances, the 
provision for the refund to workmen at the age of 60 of the amount 
of the value of their contributions over the amount of benefit re- 
ceived is alone reproduced (Section 25). The Minister of Labour is 
enabled (Section 31) to arrange for keeping and stamping at an 
employment exc'hange the insurance contribution cards and books of 
workpeople engaged through the exchanges. 

Stalistics of Insurance * — Table II. shows the extent to which unem- 
ployment benefit was drawn in the industries covered by the un- 
employment insurance scheme since Jan. 1913, when unemployment 
benefit was first payable. During the operation of the out-ol-work 
donation scheme for civilians (Nov. 25 1918 to Nov. 2^ 1919) 
unemployed workpeople as a rule availed themselves of their rights 
under that scheme, and were debarred from drawing unemployment 
benefit concurrently. 

War Work of the Exchanges* — With the outbreak of the World 
War, the character of the work done at the employment ex- 
changes was necessarily altered to meet the exceptional condi- 
tions, and it continued to change with the development of 
events until the restoration of more or less normal conditions 
at the end of iqiq. Immediately upon the declaration of war, 
the exchanges were called upon to assist the war departments 
in mobilization by the supply of large numbers of skilled and 
unskilled civilian workmen. Up to Aug. 14 1914, nearly 30,000 
workmen were supplied through the exchanges for this purpose. 
In the earlier months of the war, unemployment upon a large 
scale was anticipated and was experienced in certain industries, 
particularly in the textile industries. To meet this situation, 
the exchanges cooperated in the collection of information as 
to the extent and character of unemployment with the local 
representative committees which were formed by local author- 
ities at the suggestion of the Government. The exchanges also 
assisted in the distribution of special grants in aid of unemploy- 
ment benefit paid by trade unions, upon the lines of Section 106 
of the National Insurance Act, 1911. From Aug. 1914 to March 
191 5, the amount of such special grants was £74,926. Unemploy- 
ment decreased rapidly with the progress of recruiting and the 
development of war industries, and from early in 1915 to the 
end of the war, the employment exchanges were engaged upon 
a series of . schemes to use the man-power of the nation to the 
best advantage. 

Enrolment Schemes , — In order to obtain a body of mobile skilled 
labour for munitions work, and in order also to make it possible to 
put pressure upon employers to make full use of the skilled workmen 
in their establishments, several enrolment schemes were set on foot 
whereby selei^ted workmen undertook, in return for guaranteed 
minimum pay and a subsistence allowance, to work at any place at 
which they might be required {see Labour Supply and Regula- 
tion). Thus enrolment of volunteers was begun in 1916. 

Priority of Labour . — From 1^16 to the end ot the war, a system of 
controlling the available supplies of labour for civilian war work of 
all kinds was developed apart from the enrolment schemes. As early 
as April 191 5r certain classes of the employers, mainly those engaged 


T a ble II. — Unemployment Benefit* 

Number of unemployment books remaining lodged at the end of the month. 


Month 



1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

January 

115. 152 

121,267 

54.723 

I9..55 

20,273 

32,063 

Out-of-work do- 

127,476 

February . 

103.332 

97.636 

43.257 

16,021 

21,221 

32,^5 

nation in opera- 

97.932 

March 


81,667 

30.085 

14.415 

21,070 

36,873 

tion; unemploy- 

82,843 

April . 

May , 

68,151 

74.546 

24.517 

13.095 

21,973 

36,412 

ment insurance 

67.255 

66,910 

73.589 

19.009 

11,264 

23.556 

33.079 

returns suspend- 


Tune . 

69.17s 

80,461 

18,607 

11,100 

25.305 

30,080 

ed. 


July . 

63.832 

83.412 

20,730 

11,264 

25.213 

26,442 



August 

63,866 

145.194 » 

18,997 

11,290 

25.006 

! 26,024 


82,406 

September 

73.124 

128,038 

17.766 

10,589 

25,682 

26,208 


103,075 

October 

75,996 

99,282 

16,654 

13.044 

27,487 

1 24,505 

102,6841/ 

120, HAS 

November 

«^J.493 

81.341 

1 17.724 

15.944^ 

28,799 

33.634 « 

189,916 

December . 

101,712 

68.81S 

1 22,275 

17, 612 5 

28,382 


■■BSKsxSHi 

mmwSfifmi 


a Outbreak of war. 

6 Unemployment insurance extended to cover 3} million workpeople (in place of 2i million). 
c Armistice Nov. ii. 

d Out-of-work donation for civilians ceased Nov. 25. 
e Coal-miners’ strike Oct. 15. 

/ Unemployment insurance extended to cover total of about 12 million workpeople. 
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in engineering and shipbuilding, were restrained from enticing work- 
people to their establishments from employers elsewhere, and were 
prohibited from seeking to engage workmen from a distance of more 
than 10 m. otherwise than through the employment exchanges. In 
1916, arrangements were made to reach agreement between the 
various departments responsible for production as to the order in 
which demands for labour should be met. In their fully developed 
form, these arrangements involved frequent periodical consultation 
between the producing departments, and the grading of current 
demands for labour according to their importance. The labour 
needs of employers in war industries were graded as entitled to 
“ Super- Priority,” ” First ” or ” Second Class Priority,” or as not 
deserving special treatment. Decisions of this character were given 
upon the demands of employers as notified to the employment 
exchanges. Such demands from the whole kingdom were brought 
together in the central clearing house of the unemployment depart- 
ment, and the classified lists of labour demands issued upon this 
basis were circulated to all employment exchanges. A general list of 
vacancies was issued by the clearing house in the manner already 
described, and a special list known as the “Munition Workers’ 
Gazette,” relating especially to the most important laliour demands 
in the engineering industry, was issued by the clearing house upon 
the authority of the Ministry of Munitions. The employment 
exchanges working upon the information so supplied, were able to 
influence appreciably the distribution of any local surplus of labour. 

War Employment of Women. — With the development of war pro- 
duction, the demands for women’s labour became far greater than 
the supply which was availalilc immediately. In order to obtain 
control of the distribution of the available supplies of women’s 
labour. Government and controlled factories were required to engage 
all women through the employment exchanges. Further, a large 
proportion of the wornen employed in other factories engaged upon 
war work was supplied through the exchanges. The exchanges 
carried out a continuous campaign for recruiting women for these 
purposes, the total number sujiplied by the exchanges amounting to 
more than i ,o86,o(X). Recruiting for the Women’s Service Corps was 
also undertaken by the exchanges. Forty-three thousand seven 
hundred women were recruited by the exchanges for Queen Mary’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps (W.A.A.C.), 5,700 for the Women’s Royal 
Naval Service (W.R.N.S.), and 16,300 for the Women’s Royal Air 
Force (W.R.A.F.). 

Labour from Abroad. — In order to avoid difficulties with British 
workmen, employers were compelled to arrange the engagement of 
alien workpeople required for munition work through the employ- 
ment exchanges. The principal work in this connexion was find- 
ing employment for about 65,000 Belgian workpeople. 

Release from the Forces. — In the early stages of the war, large 
numbers of workmen, possessing skill which was of great value upon 
civil war work, joined the army. Arrangements were made subse- 
quently for the release from the army of a number of these men. The 
staff of the employment exchanges were largely employed in select- 
ing such men for release. 

Substitution. — During 1917 and 1918, the employment exchanges, 
and the local employment committees from their formation at the 
end of 1917, were largely occupied upon endeavouring to obtain sub- 
stitutes for men in civil life who had been certified as available for 
military service upon the supply of a substitute. This work was one 
of great difficulty and was carried out with the National Service 
Department, subsequently the Ministry of National Service. 

Work for Demobilization. — Before the conclusion of the war, an 
elaborate scheme for the demobilization of the forces according to 
industrial requirements^ had been elaborated {see Demobilization 
AND Resettlement). The employment exchanges and the local 
employment committees were responsible for preparing and apply- 
ing the original scheme of demobilization upon its civil sme, and upon 
the introduction of the “ Contract ” scheme they continued to assist 
in the work and were responsible for dealing with the increasing 
numbers of unemployed ex-service men. The local employment 
committees performed a very valuable service in pressing upon 
employers in every area the obligation to reengage the men who had 
been employed by them before the war. 

The employment exchanges assisted in the redistribution of work- 
people which followed upon the conclusion of war contracts. They 
endeavoured to arrange with employers for discharges to be regulated 
with a view to fresh employment which seemed likely to be available. 
Workpeople about to be discharged from war work were invited to 
supply the exchanges with particulars of their industrial experience 
with a view to fresh employment being found for them, and some 
130,000 workpeople toolc advantage of this arrangement. The 
exchanges also supplied free railway passes to munition workers who 
were returning to their homes or were going to fresh employment. 
Discharges from war work were at their maximum towards the 
middle of 1919, that is to say at the time when demobilization of the 
forces was proceeding most rapidly. The effect of this double stream 
of workpeople seeking employment is to be seen in the particulars 
of the payment of out-of-work donation. 

Throughout the resettlement period, the work of the local employ- 
ment committees was of the greatest value. In order to strengthen 
their organization, divisional councils were formed consisting of 
representatives of the committees in each division. 


Out-of-Work Donation, — Early in the war it had been decided 
that members of H.M. forces should be entitled to certain 
payments during unemployment following their discharge at the 
conclusion of the war. Proposals to extend compulsory and 
contributory unemployment insurance to the bulk of workpeople 
engaged upon civil work had not fructified during the war. 
When, therefore, the end of hostilities was in view, the Govern- 
ment decided that the oul-of-work donation scheme should 
apply to civilian workpeople as well as to all non-commissioned 
members of H.M. forces. The scheme came into operation on 
Nov. 25 1918. 

In the first instance donation was granted to ex-scrvice men at the 
rate of 29s. a week with allowances for dependent children under the 
age of 15 at the rate of 6s. for the first child and 3s. each for other 
children, for 26 weeks, and at the rate of 20s. a week with unreduced 
^lowanccs for dependent children for a further period of 13 weeks. 
The period during which this 39 weeks’ donation could be drawn 
the period of 12 rnonths following the end of a man's demobiliza- 
tion furlough. Civilian workers were entitled to donation for a 
maximum period of 13 weeks in respect of unemployrnent occurring 
during the six months ending May 24 1919, and the donation was at 
the rate applicable to the first 26 weeks of the donation paid to cx- 
scrvice men. In order to be entitled to donation, civilian workers 
were required to show that they had become employed contributors 
under the National Health Insurance scheme at feast 3 months prior 
to Nov. 25 1918, or if they w^re under 16 or over 70 years of age, to 
produce equivalent evidence of employment. Donation was paid 
at half rates to persons under 18. Persons who were entitled to out- 
of-work donation applied to the local employment exchange upon 
becoming unemployed, and ixoduced evidence that they were 
ualified to receive donation under the conditions of the scheme, 
'hereafter the procedure approximated to that adopted in the 
administration of unemployment insurance; that is to say, donation 
was refused if it appeared that the applicant had left his previous 
employment without just cause or as the result of misconduct or of 
a trade dispute, and donation was withdrawn if suitable work was 
refused. Disputed claims were dealt with by a local court of referees. 

^ The out-of-work donation scheme was modified in respect of 
civilians in May 1919 by a postponement until Nov. 24 1919 of the 
date up to which a total of 13 weeks’ donation could be drawn. At 
the same time the rate of donation for civilian workers was reduced 
to 20S. for men and 15s. for women, together with unaltered allow- 
ances for dependents, and the conditions for the receipt of donation 
were made^ more stringent by requiring the applicant to prove em- 
ployment in 20 weeks during 1918 and by a review by the Ic^al 
emploi^mcnt committees of all applications for donation with a view 
to their rejection unless the committee were satisfied that the 
applicant was (a) normally in employment ; (b) genuinely seeking 
work, and (c) unable to obtain it. The donation to civilian workers 
was also extended by the grant in March 1919 of donations for a 
further maximum period of 13 weeks (making 26 weeks in all) at the 
rates and under the conditions applied in May 1019 to the original 
grant of donation. Out-of-work donation ccasea to lie payable to 
civilian workers on Nov. 24 1919. Out-of-work donation to ex-service 
men was extended in respect of all ex-service men who had exhausted 
their rights under the original scheme by the grant of a further 
maximum of the 12 weeks’ donation at the rate of 20s. a week with- 
out children’s allowances during the period Nov. 25 1919 to March 2 1 
1920, a further 12 weeks' donation between April i 1920 and July 31 
1920, and a further 14 weeks’ donation between July 31 and Nov. 6 

1920. By a further extension, donation was granted to ex-scrvice 
men up to a maximum of 14 weeks during the period ending March 31 

1921. The local employment committees were entrusted with a 
review of the individual grants of donation upon the occasion of each 
extension. This review involved very heavy work in all localities, 
as will be realized from the number of donation policies upon which 
payment was being made in successive months. There were, for 
civilians (up to Nov. 1919, when their donation ceased): — in 1918, 
Dec. 356,707; in 1919, Jan. 625,149; Feb, 782,363; March 753,982; 
April 689,933; May 384,290; June 233,282; July 177,221; Aug. 
141,132; Sept. 100,731; Oct. 135,185. For ex-scrvicc men the 
figures were: — 1918, l 3 cc. 23,988; 1919, Jan. 53,554; Feb. 166,257; 
March 306,263; April 403,467; May 386,921; June 372,843; July 
363,663; Aug. 336,952; Sept. 302,272; Oct. 344,242; Nov. 358.^23; 
Dec. 370,610; 1920, Jan. 377,116; Feb. 293,144; March 240,508; 
April 219,226; May 196,508; June 174,224; July 139,866; Aug. 
143,186; Sept. 158,759; Oct. 172,834; Nov. 192,144; Dec. 244,061. 

In June 1920, the Minister of Labour appointed an independent 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. G. N. Barnes, M.P., 
** to examine the working and administration of the employment 
exchanges in Great Britain and to advise as to their future.” 
The committee presented a report signed by all but one of their 
number in Nov. 1920 (Cmd. 1054). They found that the 
employment exchanges are a necessary corollary to the State 
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system of unemployment insurance and they made a number of 
recommendations designed to insure that the exchanges should 
be fully effective for their purpose. The committee recommended 
that the facilities of the employment exchanges should be avail- 
able to ail persons, whether or not they were liable to compulsory 
unemployment insurance. (J. S. Nc.) 

United Kingdom Statistics. 

The statistics of unemployment most commonly used — indeed 
the only statistics available over a long series of years without 
a special, and laborious, inquiry — are those of unemployment 
among members of certain trade unions. The principal trade- 
union statistics of unemployment are therefore given here in 
Table III. accompanied by some observations as to the limita- 
tions of their utility. 

It should be remarked at the outset that the figures in Table 
III. cannot be taken as necessarily an accurate measure of general 
unemployment ; all that can safely be assumed is that they give 
a fairly tnistworthy indication of the direction of the curve of 
rising or falling employment, and some indication of the severity 
of each successive depression, and of the high-water mark 
reached by the intervening period of good trade. For this 
purpo.se the exaggeration of the fluctuations, due to the pre- 
ponderance of the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades. 
Is no great disadvantage; but it is always necessary to remember 
that I he fluctuations are exaggerated by the use of these figures. 

It should also be remembered that the figures relate to 
members of trade unions, and to those only in certain trades, 
and arc almost confined to (i.) men, as di.stinguishcd from women 
or young persons, and (ii.) to skilled men, as distinguished from 
labourers. It is instructive to examine the constitution of those 
sections of the work not covered by the trade-union percent- 
ages of unemployment given above. These include: — 

(i.) AH those workpeople, whether in the trades covered or nota 
who do not belong to any trade union. ^ 

(ii.) The great majority of labourers, or of semi-skilleckiimen, 
whether in the trades covered or not. 

(iii.) I*ractically the whole of the mining industry and of the 
textile industries; and the whole of the railway, tramway, and 
omnibus services; the gas, water, and electricity services; dock and 
wharf lalnnir; agriculture; the mercantile marine and sea fishing; 
the clothing and the boot and shoe trades; commcTce, banking, anti 
insurance; retail trade; the Post Office, and other branches of the 
civil service and of the municipal services; and many other industries 
and services. 

It will be observed that many of the industries and services 
mentioned arc less subjtxi to fluctiuilions in employment than 
the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades, which pre- 
ponderate in the trade-union figures. The industries or occupa- 
tions mentioned may, for the present purpo.se, be roughly 
grouped under three headings: — 

(i.) Industries or services which are subject to relatively slight 
lluctuations in cmploynient. F.xamnles are the Post Ofiice, and other 
branches of the civil service and ol tlie municipal services; agricul- 
ture; the railway, tramway, and omnibus services; the gas, water, 
and electricity services; employment in banks, insurance offices, 
and commercial businesses. 

(ii.) Unskilled or mnni-skilled occupations. The men and women 
employed in these occupations generally either do not belong to any 
trade union, or else their trade unions are not in a financial position 
to pay unemployment benefit. 

(lii.) Jndustrie.s which meet llurtnations in trade by other means 
than the discharge of vvorkpcoj)]e. Mining and the textile trades are 
good examples of this group. 

The third group is deserving of somewhat detailed con- 
sideration, iTS helping to define, by contrast, the term “ unemploy- 
ment ’’-'- a term which does not, as is sometimes supposed, cover 
a perfectly definite and clear-cut conception. 

The most frequent alternative to the discharge of workpeople 
is short time.'' A factory, for example, may be entirely 
closed on Saturday, and work only seven hours (iiLstcad of eiglit 
& niut‘) on the other days of the week. It is important to ob- 
gAMiliiowever, tliat, when the time worked is reduced (say) to 
lihpIPtays in each w^eek, the worker is entitled, under the pres- 
itnt svRtem of unemployment insurance, to unemployment bene- 
fit for the remaining days when he is not working (after the first 


Table III . — Percentage of Trade Union members unemployed. 


Year 

In Metal, 
Engineering 
and Ship- 
building 
trades 

In other trades 
making returns 

Mean of 
columns (2) and 
(3)^ 

(I) 

(a) 

(3) 

(4) 

i860 

1*9 

1-8 

1*85 

I86i 

5*5 

1*9 

370 

1862 

90 

31 

605 

1863 

6-7 

27 

470 

1864 

3-0 

0-9 

1*95 

1865 

2-4 

1*2 

I -So 

1866 

3*9 

1*4 

2*65 

1867 

91 

3*5 

6-30 

1868 

10*0 

3*5 

6-75 

1869 

8-9 

30 

5*95 

1870 

4*4 

3*1 

3*75 

1871 

1*3 

2-0 

I 65 

1872 

0*9 

1-0 

0-95 

' 1873 

1-4 

0-9 

1*15 

1874 

2*3 

0-9 

I *60 

1875 

3*5 

0-9 

2‘20 

1876 

.5*2 

1*6 

3*40 

1877 

6-3 

2*5 

a-40 

1878 

9-0 

3*5 

6-25 

1879 

15-3 

6-1 

1070 

1880 

6*7 

3-8 

5*25 

1881 

3-8 

3*3 

3*55 

18S2 

2-3 

2-4 

2*35 

1883 

2-7 

2-5 

2 *60 

1884 

10-8 

3*5 

7*15 

1885 

12-9 

4*2 

8*55 

1886 

13*5 

5*6 

9*55 

1887 

10*4 

3*9 

7*15 

1888 

6*0 

2*3 

4*15 

1889 

' 2-3 

1-8 

2*05 

1890 

2-2 

2-0 

2*10 

T891 

41 

27 

3*40 

1892 

77 

47 

6*20 

i«93 

II-4 

40 

770 

1894 

11*2 

3*2 

7*20 

1895 

8-2 

3*8 

6-00 

1896 

4-2 

2-5 

3*35 

1897 

4-8 

2-1 

3*45 

1898 

40 

1-9 

2*95 

i 8 <j 9 

2*4 

1*7 

2-05 

1900 

2 ’6 

2*3 

2*45 

1901 

3-8 

2*9 

3*33 

1902 

i 5-5 

2-9 

4*20 

1903 

! 6*6 

3*4 

1 5*00 

1904 

8-4 

4*4 

6*40 

1905 

6-6 

3*9 

5*25 

1906 

4-1 

3*3 

370 

1907 

4-9 

30 

3*95 

1908 

12-5 

4*8 

8-65 

1909 

13*0 

4*4 

870 

1910 

6-8 

3*4 

5*10 

1911 

3*4 

27 

3*05 

1912 

3-6 

2-7 

3*15 


2-2 

2-0 

2-10 

1914 

3*3 

3*2 

3*25 

1915 

0*6 

1-4 

I'OO 

1916 

0-3 

0-6 

0*45 

1917 

0-2 

I-O 

O'6o 

1918 

0*2 

1-2 

070 

1919 

3*3 

1-8 

2*55 

1920 

3'2 

1*9 

2*55 

1921 

End of 
Jan. 

8-6 

5*8 

7.2 

Feb. 

10*9 

7*0 

90 

March 

14-0 

7*3 

107 

April 

May 

20-0 

147 

17-4 

28-8 

16-5 

227 

June 

30-8 

1 6-9 

23*9 



10- 1 

187 


^ It should be oliservcd that this is not necessarily identical with 
the ixirceiitage of trade union members unemployed in alt trade 
unions making returns, taken together.^ In the early years of the 
period the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades, which are 
subject to much more violent fluctuations of employment than most 
other industries, are over represented. By taking the mean of the 
fluctuating engineering and shipbuilding figure and of the relatively 
stable “ other trades ” figure — in other words, by giving the metal, 
engineering, and shipbuilding trades a constant weight ” equal to 
one-half of the total — this source of error is corrected. 
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TAPI.E IV .--Percentage of Insurance Workpeople in receipt of Unemployment Benefit or OuUof-Work Donation,^ 


Trade 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920* 

Building 

r 




0-8 

0-4 

0-8 

0*6 



Works of Construction .... 

{s-i 

5*2 

..1} 

1 *2 

0*4 

{ 6 ; 4 } 


Shipbuilding 

Engineering and Ironfounding 
Construction of Vehicles 

Sawmilling ' 

Other Insured Workpeople* . 

3*5 

2*4 

2-5 

lf2 

3-8 

3-4 

3-5 

?;i 

0-8 

0*6 

0-8 

1*0 

0*4 

0*4 

0-4 

0-5 

0*6 

0*2 

C 0 0 0 0 

0*4 

1-2 

0*5 

07 

01 

tt 

Included 

3 - 9 

4 - 9 

2*2 

li 








below 


Total Insured under Act of 1911 

3-6 

4-2 

1*2 

0*6 

0*6 

I-O 


3*9 

Iron and Steel Manufacture . 





0-3 

0*3 

{ 4 -i) 

51 

1*3 

Tinplate Manufacture .... 





Miscellaneous Metals .... 





Q ‘4 

0*4 

2*2 

Ammunition and Explosives . 

Chemicals 





0*5 

1*4 

0*9 

2*9 

2'2 

5*3 

Leather and Leather Goods . 





0*7 

0*5 

I *2 

0*8 

3*2 

Included 

2*0 

3*6 

Bricks, Tiles and Artificial Building 






below 

Materials 





0*4 

0*6 

3*4 

1*3 

Sawmilling* 






Included 

M aching Woodwork and Wooden 







with 19 1 1 


Cases 





»*3 

2*1 

Act Saw- 

2*8 







inilling 


Rubber and Manufactures thereof 





1-0 

I*I 

Included 

2*7 








below 

Other Insured Workpeople 





*•3 

3*5 

3 - 5 " 

4-6 

Total Insured under Act of 1916 





0-9 

1*7 


2*7 

Total, Insured Industries . 

3-6 

4*2 

1-2 

0*6 

0*7 

1-2 

6*1 

3*5 

Number of workpeople insured in the 
month of July 

2.071,000 

2,326,000 

2,075,000 

2,029,000 

3,632,(xk) 

3,922,0(K> 

3.72i,cxx) 

4,188,000 


^ Sawmilling of a kind commonly done in connexion with other insured trades.” Workpeople engaged in sawmilling actually done ” in 
connexion with ” other insured trades are included with the other workpeople in those trades. Other sawmilling was not included at all, 
prior to the Act of 1916. 

* These arc workpeople engaged in insurable occupations in businesses whose main work is not insurable, e.g. engineering operatives on 
the maintenance staff of a cotton factory. 

* Sawmilling other than that covered by the Act of 191 1. 

* Includes ” other workpeople insured under the Act of 1911 also leather workers and rubber workers. 

* Based on the first nine months of 1920, Oct. details not being available owing to the coal strike, and Nov. and Dec. owing to the 
extension of Unemployment Insurance under the 1920 Act. 


three, which constitute the waiting period Thus unem- 
ployment and short time are not as is sometimes supposed, 
mutually exclusive terms. The same applies, of course, in the 
very common case where workers, during a time of depression, 
are employed in alternate weeks. 

A depression is sometimes met, however, by other devices, 
entirely different from either unemployment or “ short 
time.^' In the weaving section of the cotton industry, for example, 
it is a very common practice in times of depression to give a 
weaver (say) two or three looms to mind, instead of the usual 
four or six. Again, a common complaint among weavers (by 
no means confined to periods of acute depression) is that of 
** playing for warps,’^ i.e, of being kept waiting for a supply of 
the warp,” through which the “ weft ” threads are woven. 

Some term is clearly needed to describe all forms of partial 
unemployment, whereby a worker’s production is reduced, and 
his or her earning power with it. The useful term “ under- 
employment ” is coming into use to an increasing extent for 
this purpose; it is more scientific than the term ** short time” 
and covers a wider ground. It might properly be used, for example, 
to describe the state of employment of a dock labourer, who 
presents himself for work at the beginning of each 4-hour spell 
of work during the week, but is only taken on for three of them. 
This cannot, with strict accuracy, be called either ‘‘ unemploy- 
ment,” or “short time”; but it is a very good example of 
“ under-employment.” 

Table IV. shows the percentages unemployed among persons 
insured against unemployment under Part II. of the National 
Insurance Act, 1911, and the various amending Acts. Under 

* Statistics of short time workers are kept sei^arate from those of 
persons entirely unemployed and are not used in the calculation of 
the {[^rcentage unemployed given in Table IV. Alternate week 

working is counted as short time. 


the original Act, compulsory insurance was confined to the build- 
ing trades and construction of worlcs; the enginetjring, iron- 
founding, and shipbuilding trades; the construction of vehicles; 
and sawmilling “ in connexion with or of a kind commonly 
done in connexion with ” any of the other insured trades. 
Under the Amending Act of 1916, however, compulsory insur- 
ance was extended to a number of the “ munition ” trades. 
Apart from the difference in the trade constitution of the work- 
people covered, these figures differ from the trade-union per- 
centages given in Table IV. chiefly in including the labourers and 
semi-skilled men, who are almost entirely excluded from the 
trade-union figures. The numbers insured under the Act in 
July of each year, 1913-20, are shown at the foot of Tabic IV. 

Under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 and 1021, 
substantially all persons liable for Health Insurance contribu- 
tion, except outworkers and persons employed in agriculture 
and private domestic service, were required to be in.sured against 
unemployment. Employees of local authorities, railways and 
certain other public utility undertakings, members of the police 
forces, and persons with rights under a statutory superannua- 
tion scheme might, in certain circumstances, be excepted. 
Persons employed otherwise than by way of manual labour at 
a rate of remuneration exceeding in value £250 per annum were 
excepted, as were also juveniles under 16 years of age. The 
number of persons insured under the Act at May 31 1921 was 
estimated at 12,190,790, of whom 8,829,320 were males and 
3,361,470 were females. 

Payment of unemployment benefit was made subject to cer- 
tain statutory conditions and disqualifications. The procedure 
required the “ lodging ” of an unemployed person’s unemploy- 
ment book, and the records of books lodged thus afford a measure 
of the extent to w^hich unemployment was prevalent in the 
insured industries. As a by-product of the administration of 
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Table V, •^Unemployment in Insured Trades: Jtdy 2g jg2J[» 


Industry 

Estimated No. of Insured 
Workpeople 

No. of Unemployment Bks. and 
O.W.D. Policies remaining 
lodged at July 29 1921 

Percentage 
Unemployed at 
July 29 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Total 

Building and Works of Construction 

1 ,020,430 

9,030 

1.029,460 

158,065 

456 

158.521 

15*49 

5*05 

15*40 

Shipbuilding 

340,160 

6,280 

346,440 

112,767 

726 

1 13493 

33*15 

11-56 

32-76 

Engineering and Ironfoiindring 

«. 163, 530 

101,460 

1,264,990 

276,107 

14.396 

290,503 

23*73 

14-19 

22*96 

(Construction and Repair of Vehicles . 

294 , 9 f )0 

26,440 

321,400 

31490 

6,050 

37.540 

10-68 

22-88 

11*68 

Sawmiliing and Machined Woodwork 

210,610 

44,290 

254,900 

32,224 

6,573 

38.797 

15*30 

14-84 

15*22 

Ammunition, Explosives, ("hemicals, etc. 


90,050 

310,5.50 

36,849 

8.054 

44.903 

17-18 

8*39 

14-46 

Metal Irades 

628,310 

203,450 

831,760 

198,839 

43.281 

242,120 

31-65 

21*27 

29*11 

Rubber and Leather Trades 

I03,«20 

65.300 

169,120 

13.854 

8,950 

22,804 

13*34 

13-71 

13-48 

Bricks, I'iles, etc 


12,100 

85,200 

10,507 

2.394 

12,901 

14*37 

19*79 

15*14 

l^ottery, Earthenware, etc. , 

30,040 

3 L 440 

61,480 

4,102 

3.658 

7,760 

13*66 

11-63 

12*62 

Glass Trades (Excl. optical, scientific, etc.) 

32,580 

7770 

40,350 

10,388 

2,104 

12,492 

31*88 

27-08 

30*96 

Hotel, College, Club, etc., Service . 

99,150 

198,100 

297.250 

9,737 

25.440 

5.281 

35.177 

9*82 

12-84 

n-83 

I^aundry Service 

Commercial, (^lerical. Insurance and 

16,810 

» 5.730 

102,540 

852 

6.133 

5-07 

616 

5-98 

Banking 

175,660 

131,480 

307.140 

8,006 

4,496 

12,502 

456 

3*42 

4-07 

Transport Services 

769 , 5 fK) 

35 .<J 90 

804,590 

141,306 

3.319 

144,625 

18-36 

9*46 

17-97 

Mining Industry 

1,235.780 

11,220 

139,630 

1,247,000 

120,615 

909 

121,524 

976 

8-10 

9-75 

9.76 

Printing and Paper Trades 

205,760 

345.390 

18,304 

15.407 

33.711 

8-90 

11*03 

Textile Trades 

485770 

782,130 

1,267,900 

59424 

25,208 

110.338 

169,762 

12-23 

14*11 

13-39 

Dress 

230.530 

436, 4rK) 

666,930 

47.573 

72.781 

10-93 

10-90 

10*91 

Food, Drink and 1 ‘obacco 

289,9t>o 

195,840 

485,800 

24,731 

21.473 

46,204 

8-53 

10*96 

9*51 

Miscellaneous Trades and Services . 

1,208,360 

742,240 

1,950,600 

132,693 

46,750 

179.443 

10-98 

6-30 

9*20 

Total 

8,829,320 

3,361.470 

12,190,790 

1,426,068 

- 372..<>28 

1,803,696 

16- IS 

11*23 

14*80 


these Acts, reliable statistics of unemployment in respect of over 
12,000,000 workpeople became for the first time available. 
At July 2g 1921, the number of unemployment books lodged in 
respect of total unemployment was 1,802,909, while in addition 
787 persons were claiming out-of*work donation, making a 
total of 1,803,696, or 14-80% of the total number insured. 

Table y. shows by main industrial groups and by sex the number of 
persons insured under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 and 
1921, and the numlier and percentage of persons totally unemployed 
whose unemployment Ixxiks or out-of-work donation ix>licics re- 
mained lodged at July 29 1921. 

Table VI, analyzes the figures in respect of systematic short 
time working by main industrial groups and by sex. 

An applicant for unemployment benefit under the Acts was 
required to prove continuous unemployment, and it was pro- 
vided that two periods of unemployment of not less than two 
days each, separated by a period of not more than two days 
during which the insured contributor had not been employed 
for more than 24 hours, or two periods of unemployment of not 
less than six^ days each, separated by an interval of not more 
than six weeks, should be treated as continuous unemploy- 
ment for this purpose. l^*rsons employed in establishments 
where, owing to depression in trade, the number of working 
days had been reduced on a systematic basis in such a manner 
as to fall within the above provision, were accordingly eligible 
for benefit. The number of persons claiming benefit in respect 
of systematic short time working at July 29 1921 was 534,253, 
or 4- 38% of the total number of persons insured. Among males 
the percentage amounted to 3*15, while among females the per- 
centage was 7-61. (J. H.) 

United States 

There were in 1921 no exact data on the number of unemployed 
in the United States. Studies made by the Federal Government 
and by the states were based chiefly on information received 
from the labour unions, and represented unemployment among 
organized labour only. For some years Massachusetts pub- 
lished a Quarterly Report on Employmentj which combined re- 
ports from the trade unions and the employment olfices, and 
later also from Boards of Trade, Employers* Associations and 
editors of trade journals, as well as statistics of building oper- 
ations in the cities. The publication is continued from March 
1920 in the quarterly Massachusetts Industrial Review* In 1915 
New York State inaugurated the practice of compiling statistics 

^ Prior to June 30 1921, a period of three days was admitted. 


on unemployment from reports received from representative 
manufacturers of the state. These statistics are published 
monthly in The Bulletin and Labor Market. The Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission has adopted the New York plan of em- 
ployment records for statistical studies covering the period 
since 1915. Other states do not publish regular records. 


Table VI . — Short Time: July 2Q 1921. 


Industry 

Number of Short Time 
Workers claiming U. 1 . 
Benefit and Donation, 
July 29 1921 

Percentage on 
Systematic 
Short Time 
July 29 1921 


Hales 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

TqUI 

Building and Works 







of Construction 

5.930 

25 

5.955 

0*58 

0-28 

0-58 

Shipbuilding 

8,945 

97 

9,042 

2-63 

1*54 

2-61 

Engineering and Iron- 







founding . 

68,141 

2,968 

71.109 

5*86 

2*93 

5*62 

Construction and Re- 




pair of Vehicles 

5.310 

785 

6,095 

1-80 

2-97 

1-90 

Sawmilling and Ma- 
chined Woodwork. 

4,846 

1,701 

6.547 

2*30 

3-84 

2*57 

Ammunition, Explo- 




sives, Chemicals, etc. 

8,653 

2.779 

11.432 

4*03 

2-89 

3-68 

Metal Trades 

36,954 

12,183 

49,137 

5*88 

5*99 

5*91 

Rubber and Leather 




Trades . 

3.731 

2,886 

6,617 

3*59 

4.42 

3*91 

Bricks, Tiles, etc. 

655 

71 

726 

0-90 

0*59 

0-85' 

Pottery, Earthenware, 




etc 

261 

87 

34 « 

c 

00 

0-28 

0*57 

Glass Trades (excl. 
OpticJil, Scientific 





etc.) .... 

1,725 

388 

1 

2,113 

5*29 

4*99 

5*24 

Hotel, College, Club, 





etc., Service . 

151 

262 

413 

0*15 

0-13 

0-14 

Laundry Service 

33 

269 

302 

0-20 

0-31 

0-29 

Commercial, Clerical, 

I nsurance and 




Banking . 

178 

100 

278 

o-io 

o-o8 

0-09 

Transport Service 

6,489 

325 

6,814 

0-84 

0*93 

0-85 

Mining Industry 

4.665 

20 

4.685 

0-38 

o-i8 

0-38 

Printing and Paper 



6-25 


Trades . 

6,047 

8,725 

14.772 

2*94 

4-28 

Textile Trades . 

91,696 

174.893 

266,589 

18-88 

22-36 

21-03 

Dress .... 

10,716 

36,558 

47,274 

4-65 

8-38 

7*09 

Fotxl, Drink and To- 




bacco . . 

2,310 

7,207 

9,517 

0*80 

3*68 

1-96 

Miscellaneous Trades 




and Services . 

10,868 

3.620 

00 

00 

■T 

0 

6 

0*49 

0-74 

Total 

278,304 

^ 55.949 



7*6i 

4-38 
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Studies made by H. Hornell Hart of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion show that while the industrial pop. of the United States 
increased from approximately 19,500,000 workmen in 1902 to 
about 30,200,000 in 1917, the demand for labour did not increase 
at the same ratio. In 1902 an average of 2,750,000 workers was 
out of employment at all times during the year; in 1903, 1906, 
1907, 1910, 1917, the annual average fell Mow 2,000,000; in 
the depression of 1908 it was 3,500,000 and in that of 1 91 4-^5 it 
was 4,500,000. Throughout the 1 6 years 1902-17 the unemployed 
constituted, on the average, 9*9% of the labour force; but it 
reached 14-1 % in 1902, 14*8% in 1908; 15*8% in 1914 and 16% 
in 1915. On the other hand it fell to S\s% in 1906, 7*1% in 
1916 and 4* 7% in 1917. The other years saw fluctuations bet ween 
these extremes. In 1903, 1906, 1907, 1910 and 1917 the demand 
for labour was strong; in 1908, 1914 and 1915 it was w^eak. In 
the other nine years it varied less, with a little more than 
2,000,000 out of work all the time. No such percentages have 
been calculated for the years since 1917. Common experience 
was that the interruption of commerce with Euroi)e in 1914 
caused sudden business depression. But as the months passed, 
and especially after Jan. 1915, war contracts called into industry 
the “ reserve army of the unemployed,^* and led to a labour 
shortage, acute in some trades, from 1917 until the signing of 
the Armistice. Then, in the late fall of 1918, contracts were 
cancelled and workers were laid off. The public continued to 
buy, however, and men laid off from war work were absorbed in 
other industries. There continued to be a demand for labour 
until Feb. and March 1920, then industry in general began to 
lay off men. By the end of the year the volume of employment 
in the factories of New York State had dropped off 20% since 
March, in Wisconsin it had dropped off 22*5% in the same 


According to statistics in the Industrial Employment Survey 
Bulletin for Dec. 1921, 1,428 firms, employing each over 500 
persons, located in 65 principal industrial centres of the country, 
were employing 1,567,374 workers on Nov. 30 1921 as against 
1,506,614, on Jan. i 1921, an increase of 60,760, or 3* 7%. Of 
the 14 industrial groups recognized by the U.S. Census, 9 report- 
ed an increase in employment in Nov. 1921 over Oct. 1921, viz.: 
paper and printing; lumber; vehicles for land transportation; 
tobacco manufactures; iron and steel; chemicals; stone, clay and 
glass; textiles; and metals and metal products. A decrease was 
reported by 5, viz.: liquors and beverages; railway repair shops; 
food products; leather and its products; and miscellaneous in- 
dustries. Of 65 cities, 40 reported an increase in employment, 
24 a decrease, and i no change, since Oct. 31 1921; total net 
increase reported for the month was 7,219. 

See: Don D. Lescohier, The Labor Market; and Sumner Slichtcr, 
The Turytover of Factory Labor » (J. K. Co.) 

UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. - 
Information as regards earlier years than tho.se here dealt with 
will be found in 27.598 seq,, and as regards England in 9.408 
$eq,; and similarly in the articles in the earlier volumes on 
counties and towns in the United Kingdom. See also P^ngush: 
History, English PTnance, Ireland, Scotland, British 
Empire, Coal, SmppiNG, Railways, etc. 

Population . — A census of the United Kingdom was taken in 
April 1911, and one of Great Britain on June 19 1921. On the 
latter date no census of Ireland could be taken owing to its 
disturbed condition, and the census in Great Britain was post- 
poned from the customary month of April owing to the coal 
dispute and attendant industrial troubles. The postponement 
had certain effects upon the returns, such as enhancing the 


Table i. — Population iQii^ igzi. 



Area 

Population 

Pop. per 
sq. m. 1921 
(or -fi9ii) 

Increase (-f ) 
or decrease ( — ) % 

1921 (or 4-1911) 

England . 

Wales 

Scotland . 

Ireland 

Isle of Man 

Channel Islands 

sq. m. 
50,890 
7.434 
30,405 

32,3^0 

227 

75 

191T 

34,045.290 

2,025,202 

4,760,904 

4,390,219 

52,016 

96,899 

igai 

35.678,530 

2,206,712 

4,882,288 

^,238 

8g,6i4 

701 

298 

160 

(+135) 

265 
>.»94 

1901-11 
+ 10-5 
+ 17-7 
■f 6-5 
~ 1*5 
“ 5 

±JL :3 

19 I 1-2 I 

4. 4.8 
+ 9 
+ 2-5 

-i-i.v8 

r-2:I 

Males 

16,984,087 

1,098,133 

2,348,403 

(+2,192,048) 

27,321 

41,264 

Female-!. 
18,694,443 
1.108,579 
, 2,533,885 

(+2.198,171) 

32.917 

48.350 


period, but was 13% greater than in Jan. 1915. In New York 
State employment in Dec. 1920 was 9% greater than in Dec. 
1014, and about equal to that in June 1914. In Jan. 1921 
employment in Wisconsin declined 11*3%, the greatest decline 
in any single month since July 1920, making the total decline 
since the first quarter of 1920, 29.5% and bringing the number 
employed to the same as in the first quarter of 1915. The 
number increased i-6 in Feb. 1921, the first increase in manu- 
facture as a whole since July; the number decreased 4*5% in 
March, making a total decline since July 1920 of 32-4 per cent. 
Metal industries suffered most. The climax of unemployment 
in New York State came in Jan. 1921, but the increase of 
employment during that month may have been due to seasonal 
changes rather than to improvement in business conditions. 
Between Feb. 1920 and Feb. 1921 the number employed in New 
York State factories had decreased 23 per cent. 

In Jan. 1921 an unemployment survey made by the U.S. 
Employment Service for 35 states and the District of Columbia 
showed 9,402,000 employed in Jan. 1920 and 6,070,648 employed 
Jan. 1921, and estimated 3,473,446 as unemployed in the 
country as a whole. The greatest reduction in employment 
during this period was that of 82% in Michigan, 50% in Ohio 
and Indiana, 44% in Illinois, 43% in Connecticut, 38% in 
Massachusetts, 28% in New York, 32% in Wisconsin, 22% in 
New Jersey. In establishments studied by the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the greatest decreases between Feb. 1920 
and Feb. 1921 were 44’2% in hosiery and underwear, and 41% 
in automobile manufactures; the smallest decreases were 2% in 
bituminous coal-mining and o*i % in cotton manufacturing. 


apparent population of holiday resorts. Preliminary returns 
for England and Wales, with total figures only for Scotland 
and other parts of the United Kingdom excluding Ireland, were 
issued in Aug. 1921 and are utilized in the following tables. 
Where administrative areas are given, these are for the year 1921, 
and the population figures for 1911 are adjusted to them. 

The preliminary figures for 1921, for England and Wales, 
reveal an increase in the decennial period of 4-93%, a figure 
proportionately much lower than ever recorded before. The 
effect of the World War is clearly seen in the analy.sis, which 
gives, for the intercensal period: births registered 8,275,400; 
deaths registered in England and Wales, 5,266,900; loss due to 
excess of outward over inward emigration 1,193,750, of which 

560.000 is estimated as representing deaths of non-citizens 
outside the United Kingdom; leaving a net intercensal increase 
of 1,814,750. The increase % in intercensal periods is given 
thus for major divisions: — 

1901-11 191 1-2 I 

Wales i8-i 9 

Midland counties 11*2 5*9 

Northern counties 10*3 4*9 

London and adjacent counties .... 11 4*4 

Southern counties 9*5 3 *9 

Eastern counties 7*6 3 

The urban pop. of England and Wales is given as 78*1% of 
the whole in 1911 and 79*3% in 1921; the rural as 21*9% in 
1911 and 20*7% in 1921. A future effect of the World War is 
seen in the increased preponderance of females over males, which, 
for England and Wales, was as 1,064 to 1,000 in 1901, 1,068 to 

1.000 in 1911, and 1,095 to 1,000 in 1921. 
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Tabi:.b n . — English and Welsh Counties. 



Area in 



Increase 

Name 

Statute 

Acres 

Popula- 

Popula* 

(+) or 
decrease 

(Land and 
Inland 

tion 

1911 

tion 

1921 

. 

between 


Water) 



1911 and 




1921 

England : — 
Bedford . . 

302,942 

194.588 

806478 

4-11,890 

Berkshire 

454.725 

193,101 

202,533 

+9.432 

Buckingham . 

47'j.y>‘> 

219.55. 

236,209 

4-16.658 

(^inbridge 


128,322 

129.594 

+1.272 

Isle of Ely 

23«.07.3 

69.752 

73.778 

4 “ 4 .o 26 

Cheshire 

640,791 

597.771 

625,001 

4-27,230 

Cornwall 

868,167 

328,098 

320,559 

-"7.539 

Cumberland , 

968,598 

2 Iv 3 . 52 l 

220.437 

4-6,916 

Derbyshire . 

645.097 

1,660,948 

625,612 

5<>o,oi3 

584.703 

4 - 24 , 6 c>o 

Devonshire . 

433.102 

440,023 

4-6.861 

Dorsetshire , 

223,266 

228,258 

+4.992 

Durham . 

633.05« 

871,886 

943.670 

+71.784 

Essex 

964.44.3 

785,08s 

857.688 

918,111 

+60,423 

Cdoucester 

328,964 

329,277 

+313 

Hereford 

538.924 

114,269 

113,118 

-1,151 

Hertford 

404.523 

311.284 

333,236 

+21,952 

Huntingdon . 

233.985 

55.577 

54.748 

-829 

Kent 

971.990 

1,020,965 

1,118,129 

+97,164 

Lancashire 

1.054,741 

1.699.938 

1,746,418 

260,332 

4-46,480 

Leicester 

Lincoln : 

524.197 

249.331 

4 - 11,001 


Holland 

263.355 

82,280 

85.225 

+2,945 

Kesteven . 

469,142 

107,832 

108,237 

4-405 

Lindsey 

963,800 

237.843 

260,294 

+22,451 

London . 

74.8.50 

4.52 1. b«5 

4,483,249 

-38.4.36 

Middlesex 

1 48, 6*^2 

1,126,465 

1.253,164 

4-i26,f)99 

Monmouth 

345.048 

312,028 

358,331 

+46,303 

Norfolk . 

1.303.568 

321,721 

322, 9 M 

+1.193 

Northants 

Soke of I'eter- 

581.679 

213.733 

211,507 

—2,226 

borough 

Nortluimber- 

53.464 

44,718 

46.954 

+2,236 

land . 

1,278,691 

371.474 

407.397 

+35.923 

Nottingham . 

529.188 

344.197 

378.476 

+34.279 

Oxfordshire . 

474.501 

136.435 

132,506 

-3.930 

Rutland . 

97.273 

20,346 

18,368 

-1,978 

Shropshire 

861, 8 (X) 

246,307 

242,959 

- 3..348 

Somerset 

1,032,442 

388,836 

397.034 

+^.l <)8 

Southampton 

935.195 

404.541 

410,223 

+5,682 

Islo of Wight . 

94.l4f’ 

88 ,l 8 () 

94.697 

+6,511 

Stafford . 

707.177 

670,380 

7li.cx>3 

+40,623 

Suffolk, ICast . 

1 549.241 

203,223 

211,623 

+8,400 

Suffolk, West 

390,916 

1 16,905 

108,982 

-7,923 

Surrey . 

452.821 

676,027 

739.500 

+63,473 

Sussex, East . 

517,040 

242,146 

261,253 

+ 19.107 

Sussex, West . 

1 401,916 

176,308 

195.795 

+ 19.487 

Warwick 

557.527 

300,867 

342,449 

+41.582 

Westmorland 

504,917 

63,575 

05.740 

+2.165 

Wiltshire 

‘ 864,101 

286,822 

292,213 

+5.391 

Won'ester 
\'ork»hire : 

451.144 

287,456 

1 

301,120 

+13,664 

E. Ruling . 

741.073 

154.768 

173.704 

+ 18,936 

N. Riding . 

1.357.^^99 

1,652,647 

299.636 

325.209 

+25.573 

W. Riding . 

1,415,248 

1,508,610 

+93.362 

‘Wales ; 



Anglesey 

176,630 

50,928 

51.69s 

+767 

Brecknock 

469,281 

59,287 

61.257 

+ 1,970 

Cardigan 

443. 1H9 

59,879 

61,292 


Carmarthen . 

5«i^.472 

160,406 

175.069 

w 

4*110,064 

Carnarvon 

! 366,005 

125.043 

131,034 

Denbighshire 

426,080 

144.783 

154.847 

Flintshire 

1 Ib 3.707 

92,705 

106,466 

, +13,761 

Glamorgan 

474.607 

713,664 

814,717 

L +101,053 

Merioneth 

i 422,372 

45,565 

45.450 

-II5 

Montgomery . 

510, no 

53.146 

51.317 

. —1,829 

Pembroke 

393 .^x )3 

89,960 

92,056 

42,096 

Radnorshire . 

301, 165 

22,590 

1 23,528 

, + 93 » 

Total for 62 coun- 





ties . . . 

3 <^ 7 o‘’. 3 P 4 

24.150.992. 

25,302,076 

l-f 1,152,132 

Tahle III. 

— English and Welsh County Boroughs. 

82 County 
Boroughs 

HO' 93 jL 

u, 9 i 9 , 5 (X) 

12,583,166 

663,666 

^Barnsley , 
Barrow-in- 

2.385 

50,614 

53.670 

+3.056 

Furness . 

11,002 

63.770 

74.254 

68,648 

+10,4^ 

Bath . 

5.152 

69.173 

Birkenhead , { 

3.W 

130,794 

I 4 S 892 


Birmingham . l 

— JL. 3 i£«iL_ 

840.202 

919,438 

479^36 


Table lll.^iConHnuei^. 






f Increase 

Name of Towns 

Area in 
Statute 

Popula- 

tion 

Popula- 

tion 

1 (+) or 

decrease 
(-) be- 
tween 1911 


Acres 

1911 

1921 

and 1921 

Blackburn . 

7.420 

133.052 

126,630 

—6,422 

Blackpool . 

5.189 

60,746 

99.640 

+38.894 

Bolton 

15,280 

180,851 

178,678 

-2,173 

Bootle 

1.947 

69,876 

76.508 

+6,632 

Bournemouth . 

2^:itf 

79.183 

91.770 

+12.587 

Bradford . 

288,458 

285.979 

“2,479 

Brighton . 

2.545 

131.237 

142.427 

+ 11,190 

Bristol 

18,436 

357.1 14 

377,061 

+19.947 

Burnley 

Burton-upon- 

4,620 

106,765 

103,175 

“3.590 

Trent 

4.203 

48,266 

48.927 

+661 

Bury . 

5.925 

59.040 

56,426 

-2,614 

Canterbury 

3.975 

24,626 

23.738 

-888 

^Carlisle 

4,488 

52,225 

52,600 

+375 

Chester 

2,863 

39,028 

40,794 

+1.766 

Coventry . 

4.147 

106,349 

128,205 

+21,856 

Croydon 

9,012 

169,551 

190,877 

+21,326 

‘Darlington . 

4.614 

57,328 

65,866 

+8,538 

Derby 

5.272 

123.410 

129.836 

+6,426 

‘Dewsbury . 

6,720 

53.351 

54.16S 

+814 

Dudley 

3.546 

51,079 

55.908 

+4.829 

‘Eastbourne 

6.474 

52.542 

62,030 

+9,4^® 

East Ham . 

3*324 

133,487 

143.304 

+9,817 

Exeter 

4.705 

59.‘>‘)2 

59.608 

+516 

(iateshead . 

3.132 

116,917 

124,514 

+7,597 

Gloucester . 

2,318 

50.035 

51.330 

+1,295 

C.rcat Yarmouth 

3.598 

55.905 

60,710 

+4.805 

(irinisby 

2,868 

74,659 

82,329 

+7.670 

Halifax 

.3.984 

IOI.553 

99,129 

-2,424 

Hastings 

4,496 

61,145 

66,4961 -fs.351 

Huddersfield 

U.875 

107,821 

110,1201 -1-2,299 

Hull . 

9,042 

277.991 

287,013 

+9,022 

I pswich 

8,112 

73.932 

79.383 

-1-5.451 

Leeds . 

28,(K)0 

454.155 

458.320 

+ 4.165 

Leicester . 

8,582 

227,222 

234,190 

+ 6,968 

Lincoln 

6,128 

61,34b 

66,020 

+4,674 

Liverpool . 

21,242 

753.353 

803,118 

+49,765 

Manchester 

2 1 ,690 

714.385 

730,551 

+ 16,166 

Middlesbrough . 
Newcastle-upon- 

4.159 

119.910 

131,103 

+ 11. 193 

Tyne 

8,452 

266,603 

274.955 

+8,552 

Newport (Mon.) 

4.504 

83,691 

92.369 

+ 8,678 

Northampton . j 

3,469 

90,064 

90,923 

+859 

Norwich 

7,898 

121,490 

120,653 

-837 

Nottingham 

.0,935 

259,901 

262,658 

+2,757 

Oldham . 

4.735 

147.483 

145,001 

-2,482 

Oxford 

4.719 

53.048 

57.052 

+4.004 

Plymouth . 

5,7.1 

207,449 

209,857 

+ 2,408 

Portsmouth 

7,964 

233.573 

247.343 

+ 13.770 

Preston 

3,964 

117,088 

117.426 

+338 

Reading 

9,105 

87,693 

92.274 

+4.581 

Rochdtde . 

6,446 

91,428 

90,807 

— 621 

Rotherham 

5.957 

62,483 

68,045 

+ 5.562 

St. Helen’s 

7.284 

96,551 

103,675 

+ 6.124 

Salford 

5,202 

231.357; 

234.150 

+ 2,793 

Sheffield 

24,930 

460,183 

490,724 

+30,541 

Smethwick 

1,929 

70,694' 

75.757 

+5,063 

Southampton . 

9,192 

145,tK;6 

160,997 

+ 15.901 

^ ; 

South Shields'^ . 

7,OS2 

9,728 

70,676 

69,643 

106,02 1 
76,6^ 
116,667 

+35,345 

+7,001 

2.399 

108,647 

+ 8,020 

Stcjckport . 

7.063 

119,870 

123.315 

+3.445 

Stoke-on-Trent . 

11,142 

234.534 

240,440 

+5,906 

Sunderland 

3.357 

151.159 

159,100 

+7.941 

Tynemouth 
‘Wakefield . 

4.372 

58,816 

63.786 

+4.970 

4,060 

51.511 

52,892 

+1,381 

‘Wallasey . 

3..524 

78.504 

90,721 

+12,217 

Walsall 

7.483 

92,115 

96,964 

+4.849 

Warrington 

3.057 

72,166 

76,811 

+4.645 

West Bromwich 

5,859 

68,332 

73.761 

+S.429 

West Ham 

4,6^3 

289,030 

300,905 

+11.875 

West Hartlepool 

2,684 

63.923 

68,689 

+4,766 

Wigan 

5.083 

89.152 

89.447 

+295 

Wolverhampton 

3.525 

95.328 

102,373 

+7.045 

Worcester . 

3,662 

49.153 

48,848 

-30s 

York . 

3.730 

82,282 

84.052 

+1,770 

Wales 



^Cardiff 

6,489 

182.259 

200,262 

+ 18,003 

Merthyr Tydfil . 

17,760 

80,990 

80,161 

—829 

Swansea 

21,600 

143.997 

l5Z!56i 

+13.564 


^ County boroughs created since 1911, 
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Table IV . — ChUf Municipal Boroughs and Urban Districts 
{England and Wales). 


Name 

Area in 
Statute 
Acres 

Popula- 

tion 

1911 

Popula- 

tion 

192 1 

IiicreusH.' 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(-) 

Aberdare 

i 5.«84 

50,830 

55,010 

4-4,180 

Accrington 
Ashton- under- 

3427 

45,029 

43.610 

-1,419 

Lyne 

L345 

45472 

43,333 

-1.839 

Barry . 

3.726 

33.763 

38.927 

+5.164 

Bedford 

2,223 

39. ,83 

40,247 

+1.064 

Cambridge 

5457 

55.812 

59,262 

+3.450 

Chatham . 

4.356 

42.250 

42,665 

+415 

Cheltenham 

4.726 

48,942 

48,444 

-498 

Chesterfield 

8,474 

55,309 

61,236 

+5.927 

Colchester . 

IL333 

43,452 

43,377 

-75 

Crewe . 

3,184 

44,960 

46.477 

+1.517 

Darwen 

5.959 

40,332 

37,913 

-2,419 

Doncaster . 

4.83* 

48.45s 

54.052 

+5.597 

Dover 

1,948 

43.645 

39.985 

-3,660 

Eccles . 

2,057 

41,944 

44,237 

+2,293 

Enfield 

12,602 

56.338 

60,743 

+4.405 

Finchley 

3,304 

39,419 

46.719 

+7.300 

Gillingham 

4,988 

52,252 

54,038 

+ 1,786 

Hendon 

Heston and Isle- 

8,382 

38,806 

56,014 

+ 17,208 

worth 

6,851 

43,313 

46.729 

+3.416 

Hornsey 

2,«75 

84,592 

87,691 

+3.099 

Hove . 

L543 

42,173 

46,519 

+4.346 

Ilford . 

8,496 

78,188 

«5,i9i 

+7.003 

Keighley 

3,902 

43,487 

41,942 

-1.545 

Lancaster . 

3,482 

41,410 

40,226 

-1.184 

Llanelly 

2,069 

32,071 

36,504 

+4.433 

Leigh . 

6,359 

44.103 

45,545 

+1.442 

Leyton 

2,594 

124,735 

128,432 

+3.697 

Lowestoft . 

3,327 

37.886 

44,326 

+6,440 

Luton . 

3,132 

49.978 

57,077 

+7.099 

Peterborough 

1,878 

33.574 

35,533 

+ 1.959 

Poole . 

7.964 

38.885 

43,661 

+4.776 

Rhondda 

23,886 

152.781 

162,729 

+9.948 

Scarborough . i 

Stockton-on- 

2,727 

37.224 

46,192 

+8,968 

Tees . . I 

5,465 

58.521 

64,150 

+5.629 

Stratford . . : 

3,240 

42,496 

46,535 

+4.039 

Swindon 

4,265 

50.751 

54,920 

+4.169 

I'orquay . . ' 

3,906 

38,771 

39,432 

+661 

Tottenham 

3,014 

137.418 

146,695 

+9.277 

Wallsend . . j 

3.420 

41,461 

43,013 

+1.552 

Walthamstow . 

4,343 

124,580 

127,441 

+2,861 

Watford 

Wimbledon 

2,238 

40,946 

45,910 

+4.964 

3.221 

54,966 

61,451 

+6,485 

Willesden . 

4.38s 

154,214 

165,669 

+ 11.455 

Wood Cjreen 

1,626 

49.369 1 

50,716 

+ 1.347 


Table V , — Scottish Counties. 


Name 

Area in 
Statute 
Acres 
(exclusive 
of Inland 
Water, 
TidalWater 
and 

Foreshore) 

Popula- 

tion 

1911 

Popula- 

tion 

1921 

Increase 
(+) or 
Decrease 
(-) 

Aberdeen 

1,261,521 

312,177 

300,980 

-11,197 

Argyll . 

1,990,472 

70,902 

76.856 

+5.954 

Ayr 

724,523 

268,337 

299,254 

+30.917 

Banff . 

403.053 

6i,4o2 

57.293 

-4,109 

Berwick 

292,535 

29.643 

28,395 

— 1 ,248 

Bute . 

139.658 

18,186 

33,711 

+15.525 

Caithness . 

438,833 

32,010 

28,284 

-3,726 

Clackmannan 

34,927 

31,121 

32,54.3 

4-1,422 

Dumbarton 

157,433 

136,233 

150,868 

4-14,635 

Dumfries . 

East Lothian 

686,302 

72,825 

75,365 

4-2,540 

(Haddington) 

170,971 

43,254 

47,487 

4-4,233 

Fife 

322,844 

267,733 

292,902 

4-25,169 

Forfar 

Inverness . 

559,037 

2,695,094 

281,417 

87,272 

270,950 

82,446 

— 10,467 
-4,826 

Kincardine 

244,482 

41,008 

41,779 

4-771 

Kinross 

52,410 

7,527 

7,963 

4-436 

Kirkcudbright . 

575.832 

38,367 

37.156 

- 1,211 

4-53,189 

Lanark 

Midlothian 

562,821 

1,486,118 

1,539,307 

(Edinburgh) . 

234,325 ! 

507.666 

506,378 j 

-1,288 

Moray (Elgin) . 

.304,931 1 

iaiiEi 

4!i56i 

-1.866 


84¥ 


Table V. — {ConUnued)^ 


Name 

Area in 
Statute 
Acres 
(exclusive 
of Inland 
Water, 
TidalWater 
and 

Foreshore) 

Popula- 

tion 

1911 

Popula- 

tion 

1921 

Increase 
(4*) or 
Decrease 
(-) 

Nairn . 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth . 

Renfrew 

Ross and Cro- 
marty 

Roxburgh . 
Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling 

Sutherland 

West Lothian 
(Linlithgow) . 
Wigtown 

104,252 

240,847 

222,240 

1,595,802 

153,332 

1 , 977.248 

426,028 

170.793 

352.319 

288,842 

1 . 297.914 

76,861 

311.984 

9,319 

25,897 

15,258 
124,342 
279,()f>6 ; 

77.364 i 

47,192 

24,601 

27,911 

160,991 

20,179 

80,161 

31.998 

8,790’ 

24,109 

I5.3v39 

125,515 

298,887 

70,790 

44,989 

22,606 

25.520 

161,726 

17,8ck) 

83,966 

30.782 

■7529 

- 1 , 78 s 

4-72 

4-1.173 

4-19,821 

-6.574 

-2,203 

-1,995 

-2,391 

4-735 

-2,379 

4 - 3 i 8 o 5 

-1,216 


19,070,466 

4.760.904. 

4,882,288 



TAULii VI . — Scottish Burghs, over j 0,000 inhabitants. 


Burgh 

Population 

Increase (-f) 
or Decrease ( -- ) 

191 1 

1921 

(Glasgow . 

784.455 

1,034,069 

4-249,614 

Edinburgh 

320,315 

420,281 

-f99,966 

Dundee . 

165,006 

168,217 

4-3,211 

Aberdeen 

163,084 

158.969 

-4.115 , 

Paisley . 

84.477 

84.837 

.+440 

+5.980 

Greenock 
Motherwell and 

75,140 

81,120 

Wishaw 

65.895 

68,869 

+2.974' 

Clydebank 

37,547 

43.287 

46,515 

+8,968 

Coatbridge . 

43,909 

+622 

Dunfermline . 

29,213 

39,886 

+10,673 » 

Kirkcaldy 

39,600 

39,591 

-9 

Hamilton 

38,644 

39,420 

+776 

Kilmarnock . 

34,729 

35,756 

+1,027 

Ayr . 

32.985 

35,741 

+2.756 

Falkirk . 

33,569 

33,312 

-257 

Perth 

35>85J 

33,208 

-»,i 643 


* Motherwell and Wishaw were unitecj in 1920. 

* Boundary altered 1911. 


Table VII . — Irish Provinces and Counties. 


Provinces and 
Counties 
(including 
County 
Boroughs) 

Pojiula- 

tion 

1911 

Inc. or 
Dec. 
per 
cent 
on 
1901 

Provinces and 
Countie.s 
(including 
County 
Boroughs) 

Popula- 

tion 

1911 

Inc. or 
Dec. 
per, 
cent 
; on 

1901 

Connaught : 
CValway . 
Leitrim . 
Mayo 

Roscommon 

Sligo 

181,686 

63,557 

191,969 

93,904 

78,850 

-5-6 

-8.3 

-3*6 

-77 

-6-2 

Munster: 

Clare 

Cork, E. R. 
Cork, W.R. 
Kerry 
Limerick . 
Tipperary, 
N. R. . 
'ripperary, 

S. R. . 
Waterford 

104,064 

267,472 

123.718 

159.268 

142,846 

63.958 

87.993 

83,766 

-7*4 

-1.9 

-6-2 

-3*9 

-2-2 

-5*V 

-4*8' 

-3*9 

Total Prov- 
ince * 

609,966 

-57 

Leinster: 
Carlow 
Dublin 
Kildare . 
Kilkenny 
King’s 
Longford 
Louth 
Meath 
Queen’s . 
Westmeath 
Wexford . 
Wicklow . 

36.151 

476,909 

66,498 

74.821 

56.769 

43.794 

63,402 

64,920 

54.362 

59.812 

109,287 

60,603 

-4-2 

4-6-4 

4-4*6 

-5*5 

-57 

—6*2 

1 -37 
-3‘8 
-5*3 

-2-9 

-17 

- *4 ^ 

Total Prov- 
ince . 

1,033.085 

-»4.o 

Ulster: 

Antrim . 
Armagh . 
Cavan 
Donegal . 
Down 
Fermanagh 
London- 
derry . 
Monaglian 
I'yronc , 

478,603 

119,625 

91,071 

168,420 

304,589 

6l,8ii 

140,621 

71,395 

142,437 

4-37 

-4*6 

—6^6 

-3^1 

4-5*2 

-"5*5 

-2-6 
-4*3 ; 
-5:4 

Total Prov- 
ince . 

1,160,328 

-fo-7 

Total Prov- 
ince . 

'.578.572 

.... 
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Table VI II. — Largest Irish Towns, 



Table XUl.^-Occupaiions, 


Scotland 


Dublin and 
Suburbs: 
Dublin 
City 

Rathmines 
& Rath- 
gar 

Pembroke 

Kinastown 

Blaclcrock 


Portadown 11,727 
Wexford . ii,455 

Ballym ena 1 1 ,376 


Kilkenny 
Clonmel , 



Occupations , — Table XIII. shdws the occupations of the people 
(excluding children under ten years old), as distinguished in 
six great groups, or unoccupibd and unspecihed, according to 
the census of 1911. 


Government Defence 

Professional 
Domestic 
Commercial 
Agricultural and Fish 
ing 

Industrial 

Unoccunied and Un 


England & 
Wales 


j 

\ 205,817 
714,621 

2,121,717 

2,214,031 

1,260,476 

9,468,138 


81,67s 

201,066 

283,465 


227,111 

1,226,242 



Pauperism , — ^Table XIV. gives particulars in regard to the 
number of persons receiving poor relief in England and Wales 
on Jan. i in each year. 

^ Table XIV. — Pauperism, 

Jan. 1st Institutional Domiciliary Lunatics & Total 

Gasuals 


Vital Statistics , — In the separate section below {Medical 
Examination of the Nation) the results of the j)hysical census 
held during the war are discussed. The birth-rate, death- rate, 
and marriage-rate for the United Kingdom are given in Table 
IX. for various years down to 1919. The figures per thou- 
sand, for 1916 and following years, are based upon estimates of 
the population in which allowance is made for conditions of 
military service, and, in the case of the death-rate, upon the 
dealhs and i)resumcd total number of civilians. 

T able I X. — Birth-rate. 




In Scotland, on May 15 1916, the figures for paupers were 
95,857, and on the same day in 1917, 89,779. Figures for Ireland, 
on Mar. 31 in each year, were: 1914, 76,093; 1915, 73,508; 1916, 
68,864; 1917, 67,522. 

Agriculture. — {See also the article Agriculture). The depres- 
sion in British agriculture, which set in in 1879 and culminated 
in 1894, continued to .show some abatement down to 1914, al- 
though in that year arable land in the United Kingdom amounted 
only to 19,414,166 ac. against 24,092,075 ac. in 1870, and 
wheat production only to 7,804,041 quarters against 13,419,496 
quarters. British agriculture had turned away from the cultiva- 
tion of cereals and towards the raising of stock. At the out- 
break of the World War, therefore, Britain, as a country import- 
ing the vastly greater proportion of its food-sluiTs, was faced 
with the possibility of a shortage and of an adverse effect upon 
exchanges owing to compulsory importation, at enhanced prices, . 
while countervailing exports necessarily diminished. The 
researches of various Royal Commissions, the efforts of the 
Government and public bodies, and the effect of high prices, 
resulted, from the early part of 1917, in a large extension of 
arable cultivation, 1,497,293 ac. being added to the area under 
tillage in Great Britain in 1917-8. 

Tables XV. and XVI. show the total area of arable land and of 
permanent grass in the four divisions of the United Kingdom 
for each year 1912-20. 

Table XV . — Arable Land. 


June 4th 



England 
acres 

10,596,843 

10,361,849 

10,306,467 

10,272,673 

10,302,153 

10,454,149 

11,463,679 

11,412,353 


738433 

696,384 

691,787 

693.034 

748,948 

791.957 

934.961 

896,523 

839,423 


Scotland 
acres 

3.325,027 

3.301,954 

3,295487 

3,289,902 

3.303,741 

3.360,562 

3453,495 

3,408,479 

^i38M32L. 


Table XVI . — Permanent Grass, 


Tune 4th England j Wales Scotland 

^ acres acres acres 


Ireland 

acres 

4,988,420 

4,978.580 

5,027,082 

4.998,903 

5.050,234 

5,046,008 

5,271,830 


Ireland 

acres 
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Table XVII. shows the production, for the United Kingdom, 
of certain principal crops. 


Table XVII. — Principal Craps. 


June 

4 th 

Wheat 

Quarters 

Barley 

Quarters 

Oats 

Quarters 

Potatoes 

Tons 

Hops 

(England) 

Cwt. 

1912 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

7 . 175.288 

7 , 804,041 

9 . 239.355 

7 . 471,884 

81040,352 

11 , 643,000 

8 . 665.000 

7 . 104.000 

|g 


5 , 726,342 

7 , 476,458 

7 , 540,240 

5 . 468,881 

8 , 603,820 

9 . 223.000 

6 . 312.000 
6,374 .o^k) 

373.438 

507.258 

254.609 

307.856 

220,719 

130.000 

189.000 

28 l,OfK> 


Fisheries . — The war had a profound effect upon British fish- 
eries. They were restricted not merely by military operations, 
but also by the diversion of so many fishermen and vessels to na- 
val service. The figures in Table XVIII. illustrate the limitation 
of production and the increase of prices. 


Table XVIII, — Fisheries. 


Year 

Wet Fish Landed | 

Value of 
Wet Fish 

i 

Value 
of Shell 
Fish 

L 

Eng.&W. 

Cwt. 

Scotland 

Cwt. 

Ireland 

Cwt. 

U. K. 
Cwt. 

1910 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
■JSIL 

13 , 117,681 

16 , 152,374 

10 , 124,809 

5 . 785.233 

4 , 244,181 

4 . 051.613 

4 , 681,000 

H 

1 , 041,351 

676,392 

589.996 

550,194 

566.137 

6f)2.755 

760,986 

22 , 868,687 

24 , 657,116 

18 , 155,126 

8 , 654,817 

8 , 222,348 

7 . 794,136 

8 . 755,2141 

11 , 382,740 

14 , 229,311 

11 , 228,829 

9 , 776,729 

10 , 815,569 

13 , 442,654 

357.314 

463.642 

401,812 

389.174 

437.804 

453,984 

590,211 


Minerals and Mining . — Tables XIX. and XX. show the output 
and value of minerals raised and metals manufactured in the 
United Kingdom in ic)io, 1914 , 1917 and 1919 , and illustrate 
the inflation of prices during and since the war. The figures for 
1917 also indicate the effect of the war upon output, but at the 
same time demonstrate that coal production, in spite of all 
difficulties, was not permitted to decline to the extent that is 
seen in other cases. 

For coal production and statistics see Coal. Iron ore raised 
in the various counties of the United Kingdom and in the most 
productive counties in England is shown in Table XXI. in tons 
for the years 1910 , 1915 , and 1919 . 


Table XXI. — Iron Ore Production. 



1910 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

England 

Cumberland 

Lancashire , . . . 

Leicester .... 
Lincoln .... 

Northampton 

Stafford .... 

York 

England (including other 
counties) .... 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

1.334.751 

41 ^ 8,090 

560,410 

2 , 128,161 

2,649,539 

9 I 3 ,<X )6 

6 , 198,411 

14 , 471,108 

41.455 

648,415 

1 . 323.408 

338,086 

685.137 

2 , 806,989 

2 , 5 i 7 .i.SO 

703.231 

4 , 821,465 

13.729,146 

91.299 

375,241 

3a-i26, 

982 .T 43 

231,534 

534,595 

2 , 787,322 

3 , 202,177 

704,376 

3,732476 

11 . 863.597 
65.974 
308.721 
15,903 


The home production of tin ore (almost exclusively in the 
S.W. of England) is shown in Table XXII. to have had some 
revival in iQio- 14 , with a marked increase in world prices in 
and about 1912 , and a further increase during the war, followed 
by a decrease at its close. 


Table XXII. — Tin Ore Production. 


Year 

Tin Ore 

Tons 

Value 

i 

1910 

7.572 

655.871 

1912 

H ,,66 

1 , 012,290 

1914 

8,085 

661,865 

1916 

7.893 

712,142 

1917 

6.573 

7»4.493 

191SL._..:- 

5.156 

678.823 


Textile Industries . — The quantities of raw cotton imported, ex- 
ported and retained for consumption arc given in Table XXII I . 
for 1910 , 1912 , 1914 and subsequent years. The restriction of 
export imposed by war conditions is most clearly illustrated 
by the figure for 1918 . 'Fhc figures for wool are given in 
Table XXIV. on the following page. 


Table XXlll.— Cotton. 


Year 

Imported 

lb. 

Kxportetl 

lb. 

Retained 

lb. 

1910 

1912 

1914 

1915 

1916 
1918 
1.9-19-,.. 

1 . 972 , 741,120 

2,8o5,817,8(k> 

1 , 864 , 133,300 

2 , 647 , 616,100 

2 , 171 , 002,200 

1 , 489 , 083,000 

T ,958,286,7(K) 

256 , 100,768 
323 , 801 , KX) 
216 , 263,500 
343 , 638,000 
237 . 472,800 
352,000 
121 , 131,600 

1 , 716 , 640,352 

2 , 482 , 016,700 

1 , 647 , 860,800 

2 . 303 . 978.100 

1.933.529,400 

1 . 4 HH, 731.000 

1 . 837 . 155.100 


Table XIX . — Mining Production. 



T 910 

1914 

1917 

1919 

Description of Metal 

'I'ons 

Value 

£ 

Tons 

Value 

£ 

Tons 

Value 

£ 

Tons 

Value 

£ 

C:oal 

264 , 433.028 

108 . 377,567 

265 , 664.393 

132 . 596 . 85.3 

248 , 499,240 

207 , 786,894 

229 , 779.517 

314 , 113,160 

Iron Ore 

15 , 226,015 

4 , 022,269 

14 , 867,582 

3 , 921,683 

14 . 845.734 

6 , 429,620 

12 , 254.195 

7 , 428,366 

Clay and Shale 

14 , 090,320 

1 , 761,410 

13 , 124,361 

1,731.779 

5 . 842,675 

1 . 393.858 

7 . 765.965 

2 , 358.522 

Sandstone 

4 , 386,281 

1 , 300,705 

3 . 464.528 

1 , 057.096 

1 . 613,379 

563.119 

1 . 699.853 

971,329 

Slate 

416,324 

1 , 063,994 

318,912 

806,196 

121,524 

366,124 

164,098 

844,394 

Limestone . j 

12 , 512,736 

1 , 296,169 

12 , 158,441 

1 , 295,512 

10 . 454.717 

1 , 722,199 

9,537,495 

2 , 431,627 

(not chalk) 

Igneous Rocks .... 

6 , 608,705 

1 , 263,410 

7 . 135.243 

1 , 369,242 

4 . 239,405 

1 , 049,121 

4 . 387.703 

1 , 720,932 

Oil Shale 

3 , 130,280 

860,827 

3 , 268,666 

837.249 

3 . 117,658 

1 , 280,007 

784.493 

2 . 763.875 

1 , 567,050 

Tin Ore (dressed) 

7.572 

655.871 

8.085 

661,865 

6,576 

5.156 

678,823 

Salt 

2 , 050,630 

581.504 





1 , 908,080 

2 , 07 ^ 1 1 .^ 


Table XX. — Output of Metals. 


Description of Metal 

19,0 

1914 

1917 

1919 1 

Tons 

Val lie 
£ 

Tons 

Value 

£ 

■ Tons 

Value 

£ 

Tons 

Value 

£ 

Iron 

4 , 975,735 

17,008,812 

4.786,090 

17,953.057 

4,688,063 

43,271,614' 

3,808,095 

51,511,064 

'Fin 

4,797 

738.025 

5.056 

800,547 

3.936 

935,407 

3,272 

842,485 

l,ead 

21,522 

283,194 

19.378 

371.977 

IL250 

337.500 

10,277 

289,769 

Zinc 

4,168 

99.823 

5.208 

121,585 

2.735 

142,699 

2.436 

102,951 

Copper 

449 

27,570 

341 

22,777 

187 

25,141 

144 

14,176 

Gold Bar 

2,427 oz . 

8,088 

99 oz. 

333 



. . 


SiK^r 

136,665 oz. 


146,444 oz. 


75,47a 02. 

i ».854 

68,414 oz. 

16^266 


‘ Calculated on the value of pig iron exported. 
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Table XXlV.^WooU 



litt^wrts 

Exports of Im- 
ports — lb. 

Retained 

lb. 

1910 

1914 

*9*5 

1916 

191^ 

803,295,083 

810494,862 

717,122,475 

934495»242 

624,823,286 

420,559.105 

1,046,704,166 

335,222,545 

357.94**504 

295.487.373 

122,990,049 

45..'?8 i .652 

20,500,264 

468,072,538 

47*.553.358 

421,635,102 

811,505,193 

579.441,634 

400,058,841 

H77.2a9.448 


Commerce. — Table XXV^ shows the value of imports from 
other countries to the United Kingdom, and of exports to 
other countries from the United Kingdom, in 1910, 1915 and 
1919; and Tables XXVLand XXVII. (p. 845) show the chief 
imports into, and exports from, the United Kingdom. 


Table yiXV . ^Imports and Exports, 



19TO 

*9*5 

1919 


£ 

£ 

£ 

I. British Possessions:— 



India and 




Ceylon . Imports 

48.751,021 

74,411,031 

124,982,208 

Exports 

48,320,012 

47,560,290 

73.328,775 

Straits Settle- 




meats, Ma- 




laysia and 




Hong^Kbng Imports 

13,692,223 

20.925.355 

30,665,036 

ExjiortH 

8,190,185 

6,380,438 

1 1 ,976,(X)7 

Africa . . Imports 

16,186,605 

48.325.974 

115.648,393 

Exports 

26,566,138 

34,840,681 

54.281,137 

Canada and 




Newfound- 




land . . Imports 

26,238,649 

42,206,548 

117,843.141 

Exi)orts 

20,606,889 

13.636.894 

16,521,681 

West Indies, 




Bermudas, 




Honduras 




and Guiana Imports 

3,232,433 

5,707.326 

13,486,215 

Exports 

3,265,706 

2.773.380 

3,109,863 

Australia . Imports 

38.584.370 

45,190,148 

111,403,971 

Exports 

27.652.367 

28,965,698 

26,306,421 

N ew Zealand 1 mport s 

20,943,142 

30,407,581 

52,703,816 

Export s 

8,652,716 

9.373,843 

9.593. *53 

Other . . Imports 

2,821,823 

4,651,264 

15.827,859 

Export s 

4,048,929 

4,888,460 

10,503,277 

II. Foreign Countries; — 



France . . Import.^ 

46.692,35s 

34,528,585 

52,259,323 

Exiiorts 

24,930. *42 

72,119,948 

1.35.593.536 

Germany . Imports 

62,094,634 

526,886 

3,202,516 

Export s 

37,432,f)03* 

*55.f’73 

549,575 

Belgium . Imports 

1 9i 195.974 

2, 93*. 025 2 

10,1 10,373 

Export s 

10,886,704 

624,207 

49,202,523 

Holland . Imports 

1H.527.965 

23,418.757 

21,658,430 

Exports 

*2,f)95,074 

18,036,837 

34.3*5,945 

Denmark, 




Faeroe, Ice- 




land. Green- 




land . . Imports 

19,671,884 

22,894,308 

9,791.098 

Exports 

5,580,865 

8,008,689 

34.972,425 

Norway . Imports 

f’.^30.74t> 

13,690,481 

17.067,379 

Exports 

4.033. *95 

7.286,938 

27,437.672 

Sweden . Imports 

11,825,079 

19,801,659 

35,583,568 

Exports 

6,697,967 

6,278,672 

24,483,000 

Austria-Hun- 




gary . . Imports 

7.511.865 

48.53* 

505.813 

Exports 

4,001,053 


1,459.448 

Rumania . Imports 

3.184.414 

5.27f> 

2,742 

Exports 

1,826,652 

4^)2,378 

5,585.085 

Greece . . Imports 

2,286,871 

3.934.622 

10,440,500 

Exports 

1.545.863 

2,467,439 

6,914,713 

Italy . ImtK)rts 

6.458.736 

11,258,452 

14,635,183 

Exports 

*2,530,5«3 

*3.929.053 

27.756.885 

Spain . Imports 

15. 35 *.086 

;2 o, 764 ,ck )4 

39,010,162 

Exports 

6,231.797 

7.261,540 

12,668,021 

Portugal . Imports 

3.470.873 

5,3I8,(:hk) 

*3.879.7 19 

Exports 

6,328,622 

4.703.533 

9.579,873 

Russia . . Imports 

43,644,648 

21,424,998 

16,370,377 

Export 8 

13,252.556 

13,432.172 

12,993.681 

Turkey . . Imports 

4,668,076 

1.303.348 

9.284,659 

Exports 

8,636,666 

433.087 *■» 

22,160,138® 

Japan . . Imports 

4,327.299 

9.379.432 

! 23,871,012 

Exports 

10,121,919 

4.876.655 

I 2 i 9 * 3.373 

China . . Imports 

5.529.530 

7.034.852 

23.052,935 

Exports 

9,171,672 


20,969,728 


Tablb XXN .-^{Continued). 



1910 

19^15 

X9I9 

1 11. Foreign Covm kies (Continued) :- 



Netherlands 





India 

Imports 

4,029,389 

14.474,398 

22,394,183 

Other Coun- 

Exports 

4.075,825 

6,162,284 

9.029,752 

tries in Asia 

Imports 

1,238,856 

2,562,891 

3.II3.54I 

Egypt . 

Exports 

1, 3*2.7 *0 

1.757,^76 

3.4* 1.9*0 

Imports 

21,604,468 

4 

ir.S-A. 

Exports 

Imports 

8.717,330 

1 17,607.435 

237.773.576 

54*,553.*7* 


Exports 

31,446,730 

26,167.551 

33.913.239 

Mexico and 





Central 

American 

Stales 

Imports 

3,582.859 

4,520,801 

8,641.032 

Brazil 

Exports 

3,342.446 

771.452 

2.3*3.059 

Imports 

i 7.496,5*'8 

8,256,879 

10,821,100 

Argentina 

Exports 

16,426,985 

5,151,470 

10,741,637 

Imports 

29.009.738 

63,876,814 

81,730.319 

Chile 

Exports 

19.097.985 

11,516,158 

21,217,210 

Imports 

5,181.7.37 

9.585.247 

7,344.655 

Africa . 

Exi)orts 

5.479,5.56 

1.791.13* 

4.779,253 

Imports 

1,413,642 

1.974,844 

3.581,519 


Export s 

1.747.570 

1,999.297 

6,063,998 

South AmencaImporls 

9J3*.443 

11,247,707 

25,874.754 

Other Coun- 

Exports 

7,200,996 

4,481.388 

9,556,626 

tries . 

Imports 

17.038,588 

27.541.750 

39,804.960 


Exports 

9.330„539 

7.998,13* 

17,738.366 

I'otal for Brit- 





ish Posses- 





sions . 

Imports 

170,450,266 

271.825,227 

582,570,639 


Exports 

147.302,942 

148,419,684 

205,620,314 

I'otal for For* 





cign Coun- 

Imports 




tries . 

507,806.758 

580,068,123 

1.043.585.573 


Exports 

283,081,830 

236,448,764 

593.015,062 

Grand Total 

Imports 

678.257,024 

851.893,350 

1,626,156,062 


Exports 

430.384.772 

384,868,448 

1.798.635.376 


' From German possessions in W. Africa. 

2 Includes Belgian Congo after 1914. 

* To territory formerly Turkish, now occupied by other Powers. 
^ Included under British possessions from 1915. 


The proportion of imports and exports per head of popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom was approximately as follows: — 


Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1910 

1912 

*9*4 

1915 -T 919 Average .... 

£ s- 6 - 

15 2 0 

16 7 3 

15 2 4 

-£5— a 6 

£ s- *!• 
9118 

10 14 2 

9 6 II 

*LJL5_o_ 


Parliamentary Representation , — Under the Representation of 
the People Act, 1918, there was a complete redistribution of 
seats. Tables XXVTII. to XXXV. show the new Parliamentary 
arrangements for England, Wales and Scotland. 


Table XXVTII . — London Parliamentary Boroughs, 


Name of Borough 

No. 

of 

Mem- 

bers 

Name of Borough 

No. 

of 

Mem- 

bers 

Battersea 

2 

Lambeth 


Bcrmonciscv . 



2 

Lewisham 


Bethnal (ireen 



2 

Paddington . 


Camberwell 



4 

Poi)lar .... 


ChelvSea 



I 

St. Maryicbone . 


City of London 



2 

St. Pancras . 


Deptford 



I 

Shoreditch . 


Finsbury . 



I 

Southwark . 

3 

Fulham . 



2 

Stepney 

3 

Cireenwich 



I 

Stoke Newington 

I 

Hackney . 



3 

Wandsworth 

5 

Hammersmith 



2 

Westminster 

2 

Hampstead 



1 

: Woolwich 

2 

Holborn . 



1 

1— — — - — 





4 

Total .... 

62 

Kensington 



2 


__ 
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Tablb XXVI.— “ 7 w/»of/s into the United Kingdom. 

> — ’I : — 


Imports 

1910 

£ 

1912 

£ 

.9.4 

1916 

£ 

1919 

£ 

1920 

£ 

Grain and flour ..... 

77.298,383 

88,496,284 

79,636,269 

133.253.132 

154,801,757 

231,712,529 

Meat 

Other principal articles of food and 
drink : 

48,878,947 

49.079,559 

63,215,056 

94,050,999 

173.861,571 

141. 557 .025 

Butter 

24493450 

24.354,193 

24,014,276 

18,964,002 

19,854,427 

24,634,294 

72 f 95 i ^.737 

Sugar 

24.554.209 

25.149.661 

32,118,170 

37.367.675 

53,927,868 

Tea 

1 1, 3***. 056 

13,125,689 

14,221,496 

17.74s.317 

33.050,853 

26,928,953 

Wine 

4,248,814 

4,287426 

3.630.313 

3.549.038 

3,51 1,822 

18,167,077 

13.147.753 

Coffee 

2,305.555 

3.518.521 

4,727.426 

5,982,804 

4,522,327 

Fish (preserved) .... 

3.371.56s 

2,887,767 

4.584.321 

9,290,131 

I 2 , 177 , 6()6 

I] ,127,603 

Cocoa and chocolate 

*. >69.530 

1,604,274 

1.523.630 

2,300,731 

2,323.484 

5.032,532 

Principal fruits: 






Apples 

2,189,309 

2,507,024 

2,046,824 

2,741,102 

6,245.874 

9,324.700 

Oranges 

2.267,474 

2.348.375 

2.323.235 

3.087.175 

9.445.154 

8.017.095 

Bananas 

1.698.556 

1 ,964,200 

2.434.751 

2,211,245 

3.908,393 

6,468,719 

Tobacco ^ 

4,624,782 

6.359.11s 

7,463,068 

7,364,308 

41.653.708 

33.584.1b9 

Raw materials: 



Cotton 

71,711,908 

80,238,960 

55.350.626 

84,7*9,677 

190,771,416 

256.765,237 

Wool 

37.332470 

36,567,818 

34,246,722 

39.730,623 

104.753,205 

93 . 957.397 

Oils 

37 , 54 «. 9 bo 

3741«.767 

41.332,056 

63.356,728 

130 .W 4 , 5 I 2 

151,905.135 

Wood and timber .... 
Textile materials, excluding cotton 

26,207,329 

28.357.158 

25,343.111 

40.163,994 

72,306,469 

82,164,620 

and wool 

12,803,327 

18,578,100 

15.367.670 

23,840,128 

28,818,186 

36,798,326 

Hides and skins . . 

12,882,326 

13,690,265 

12,727,066 

13.764.590 

29,508,074 

31,976,823 

Metallic ores, excluding iron 

8,970,272 

9.059,505 

9.533.465 

13.679.870 

12,343,018 

17.711,627 

Iron ore, etc. . , 

Manufactured articles: 

6,261,471 

6,219,050 

5.487.344 

12,136,066 i 

1 1,983,278 

20,799,861 


Yarns and textile fabric-s' 

32,049,602 

44,870,344 

37.767,686 

33.584.048 

45,029,820 

87,562,067 

Metal, excluding iron and steel . 

24,699,194 

31,197,428 

29.604,332 

39.048,339 

35,215.276 

39,221,892 

I. eat her 

11,824,741 

14,342.926 

13.478,148 

16,188,901 

37,362.572 

19.715.078 

Chemicals 

11,259,685 

12,545.758 

12,064,430 

28,622,052 

23,068,847 

35,315,326 

Iron and steel (not machinery) . 

9,086,214 

12,961,991 

10,877,249 

ii, 2 i 4 ,rJ 97 

ii. 3 «'> 9 , 9 o 8 

29,005,826 

Paper 

6,413,718 

7,234,437 

6,791,191 

8,327,405 

13,014,623 

30,252,181 

Machinery 

4,470,898 

6,820.683 

6,712,409 

7,988.039 

15,066,659 

19,961,^)1 


Table XXVII . — Exports of Home Produce. 



1910 

£ 

1914 

£ 

1916 

£ 

1918 

£ 

1919 

£ 

1920 1 
£ 

Cotton yarn and manufactures 

105,871,208 

103,266,538 

118.307,992 

118,307,992 

240,977.605 

401,682,535 

Iron and steel manufactures . 

42,976,671 

41,667,830 

56,673,705 

36,843,078 

63.484,265 

128,942,618 

Woollen yarn and manufactures 

37,516.397 

31,499,885 

46,905,649 

49,865,941 

98,431,697 

134.969,462 

Coal 

37.813,360 

42,202,128 

50,670,604 

52,416,330 

92,297,685 

99,627,146 

Machinery 

29,271.380 

3 1.363.093 

20,217,598 

16,120,463 

32,670,013 

63.457.987 

Chemicals 

18.568,136 

19,508,061 

27..565,o87 

22,663.148 

29,502,610 

40,729,760 

Textiles (not cotton or wool) . 

13,481,198 

12,982,261 

15.817,943 

11,126,189 

21,2.53.385 

45.037.326 

Metal manufactures (not iron) 

10,352,354 

10,283,283 

12,720,016 

9,003,158 

1 S.. 3 . 37,212 

25,867,965 

Clothing 

r2.717.587 

14,531.674 

16,941,093 

ii.Si 8,335 

17.562,933 

48,887,862 

Leather and leather goods 

4,686,485 

4.685,015 

4.897.503 

1.551.378 

7.360,317 

11,672,599 

Ships 

8,770,204 

6,932,554 

1,200,585 

1.047.334 

2.328,331 

2,306,267 


* From preliminary returns. 


Table XXIX . — Provincial English Parliamentary Boroughs. 


Name of Borough 

No. of 
Mem- 
bers 

Name of Borough 

No. of 
Mem- 
bers 

Accrington 

1 

Dudley .... 

I 

Ashton-under-Lyne 

1 

Ealing .... 

I 

Barnsley .... 

1 

East Ham 

2 

Barrow-in-Furness 

I 

Ecclcs .... 

I 

Bath .... 

1 

Edmonton 

I 

Batley and Morlcy 

1 

Exeter .... 

1 

Birkenhead 

2 

Gateshead 

1 

Birmingham . 

12 

Gloucester 

1 

Blackburn 

2 

Great Yarmouth . 

1 

Blackpool 

I 

Grimsby .... 

I 

Bolton .... 

2 

Halifax .... 

I 

Bootle .... 

I 

Hartlepools, The . 

I 

Bournemouth 

I 

Hastings .... 

1 

Bradford .... 

4 ! 

Hornsey .... 

1 

Brighton .... 

2 

Hudciersfield , 

I 

Bristol .... 

5 

Hull (Kingston-upon- 


Bromley .... 

1 

Hull) . . . . 

4 

Burnley .... 
Bury .... 

I 

1 

Hythe . . . . 
Ilford . . . . 

I 

I 

Cambridge 

I 

Ipswich . . . . 

I 

Carlisle .... 

r 

Kingston-upon-Thames 

1 

Cheltenham . 

1 

Leeds 

6 

Coventry 

I 

Leicester . 

3 

Croydon 

2 

Leigh . . . . 

1 

Darlington 

I 

Leyton . . . . 

2 

Derby .... 
Dewsbury 

2 

..r 

Lincoln . . . . 

Liverpool . 

I 

11 


Table XXIX. — {Continued) . 



No. of 


n:s:.“oT 

Name of Borough 

Mem- 

bers 

Name of Borough 

Mem- 

bers 

Manchester . 

10 

Smethwick . 

1 

Middlcsbrougli 

2 

Southampton 

2 

Morpeth 

I 

Soiithencl-on-Sea . 

1 

Nelson and Colne 

1 

Southport 

I 

Newcastle-undcr-Lymc 

I 

South Shields 

I 

Newcastlc-u pon-Ty ne 

4 

Stockport 

2 

Northampton 

1 

Stockion-on-Tccs 

I 

Norwich 

2 

Stoke-on-Trent 

3 

Nottingham . 

4 

Sunderland . 

2 

Oldham 

2 

Tottenham . 

2 

Oxford .... 

1 

Tynemouth . 

1 

Plymouth 

3 

Wakefield . 

I 

Portsmouth . 

3 

Wallasey 

I 

Preston .... 

2 

Wallsend 

I 

Reading 

I 

Walsall .... 

1 

Richmond (Surrey) 

I 

Walthamstow 

2 

Rochdale 

I 

Warrington , 

I 

Rochester (with 


Wednesbury . 

1 

Chatham and 


West Bromwich . 

I 

Gillingham) 

2 

West Ham , 

4 

Rossenclalc (inch Bacup, 


Wigan .... 

I 

Haslingden and Raw- 


Willesdcn 

2 

tenstall) 

I 

Wimbledon . 

I 

Rotherham , 

1 

Wolverhampton . 

3 

St. Helens . 

I 

Worcester 

1 

Alford .... 

3 

York .... 

I 

Sheffield 

7 

Total .... 

WEm 
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Table XXX.- 

•Welsh Parliamentary Boroughs. 



No. 0 


No. of 

Name of Borough 

Mem- 

Name of Borough 

Mem- 


bers 


hers 

Cardiff .... 

3 

Merthyr Tydfil 

2 

Carnarvon District (Ban- 


Newport 

1 

gor, Carnarvon^ Con- 


Rhondda 

2 

way, Pwllheli, Cnccieth 


Swansea 

2 

Llandudno, Llanfair 




fechan, Penniaenniawr, 


Total .... 

1 r 

Nevin) 

I 




Table XXXI. — Scottish Parliamentary Boroughs. 




No. of 

Name of Borough 



Mem- 


msmm 


bers 

Aberdeen 

2 

Kirkcaldy District 


Ayr District (Ayr, Ar- 


(Kirkcaldy, Buck- 


drossan, Irvine, Prest- 


haven, Mcthil, In- 


wick, Saltcoats, Troon) 


nerlcvcn, Burntisland, 


Dumbarton District 


Dysart, Kinghorn) . 

1 

(Dumbarton, Clyde- 


Leitfi .... 

I 

bank) .... 


Montrose District 


Dundee .... 

2 

(Montrose, Arbroath, 


Dunfermline District 


Brechin, Forfar, In- 


(Dunfermline, Cow- 


verbervic) 

I 

denbeath, inverkeith- 


Paisley .... 

I 

ing, Lochgelly) . 

I 

Stirling and Falkirk 


Edinburgh 

5 

(with Grangemouth) 

I 

(ilasgow .... 

^5 



Grettnock 

I 

Total .... 



Table XXXII . — English County Divisions, 


Name of County 

No. of 
Divs. 
and 
Mem- 
bers 

Name of County 

No. of 
Divs. 
and 
Mem- 
bers 

Btvlford .... 

3 

Leicester 

4 

Berks .... 

3 

Parts of Lindsey (Lin- 


Bucks .... 

3 

colnshirc) . 

4 

Cambridge 

1 

Middlesex 

10 

Clu'stcr .... 

9 

Norfolk 

5 

Cornwall 

5 

Northampton (with 


("umberland . 

4 

Soke of Peterborough) 

4 

Derby .... 

8 

Northumberland . 

3 

Devon .... 

7 

Nottingham . 

5 

Dorset .... 

4 

Oxford .... 

2 

Durham .... 

1 1 

Salop .... 

4 

Essex .... 

8 

Somerset 

6 

(lloticester 

4 

Stafford 

7 

Hants .... 

6 

Suflolk, East 

3 

lh*r(*ford .... 

2 

Suffolk, West 

2 

Hertford .... 

5 

Surrey .... 

7 

Holland with Boston 


Sussex, East . 

4 

(Lincoln.shire) 

I 

Sussex, West 

2 

Huntingdon 

I 

Warwick 

4 

Isle of ICly 

i 

Westmorland 

I 

isle of Wight . 

1 

Wilts .... 

5 

Kent .... 

11 

Worcester 

4 

I*arts of Kesteven 


York, East Riding 

3 

(Lincolnshire) and 


York, North Riding . 

4 

Rutland . . 

2 

York, West Riding 

19 

l..ancaster 

18 

'I'otal .... 

226 


Table XXXIII . — Welsh County Divisions. 


Name of County 

No. of 
Divs. 

Name of County 

No. of 
Divs. 

Anglesey .... 

I 

Glamorgan . 

7 

Brecon and Radnor 

T 

Merioneth 

1 

Cardigan . . 

I 

Monmouth . 

5 

Carmarthen . 

2 

Montgomery 

I 

(Carnarvon 

I 

Pembroke 

I 

Denbigh . 

2 

— 

— 

Flint .... 

I 

Total .... 

24 


As compared with the former distribution of seats, London 
boroughs, in the Act of 19x8, gained 3 members; other bor- 
oughs gained 33 (31 new boroughs were created and 44 old 
boroughs were abolished); the counties lost 5 members; the 
universities gained 6 members, the newer universities being 
represented for the first time. Membership of the House of 


Table XXXIV. -Scottish County Divisions. 


Name of County 

No. of 
Divs. 
and 
Mem- 
bers 

Name of County 

nT^ 

Divs. 

and 

Mem- 

bers 

Aberdeen and Kincardine 

3 

Lanark .... 

7 

Argyll .... 

1 

Linlithgow 

Midlothian and 

1 

Ayr and Bute . 

3 


Banff .... 

I 

Peebles 

2 

Berwick & Haddington . 

I 

Moray and Nairn 

I 

Caithness & Sunderland 

1 I 

Orkney and Shetland . 

1 

Dumbarton 

I 

Perth and Kinross 

2 

Dumfries 

I 

Renfrew 

2 

Fife 

2 

Roxburgh and Selkirk . 

' I 

Forfar .... 

I 

Stirling and Clackman- 


Galloway 

Inverness and Ross and 

1 

nan .... 

2 

Cromarty . 



Total .... 

- 38 


Table XXXV. — University Constituencies. 


Name of County 

No. of 
Divs. 
and 
Mem- 
bers 

Name of County 

No. of 
Divs. 
and 
Mem- 
bers 

Oxford .... 

2 

St. Andrews, Glasgow, 


Cambridge 

2 

Aberdeen, Edinburgh 

3 

London .... 

1 



Wales .... 

1 



Durham, Manchester, 




Liverpool, Leeds, Shef- 




field, Birmingham, 




Bristol .... 

2 

Total . . . . 

II 


Commons totalled 707: — England 492 (an addition of 31), 
Wales 36 (addition of 2), Scotland 74 (addition of 2), Ireland 
(the Act did not cover Irish redistribution), 105. On the ex- 
tension and revision of the franchise under the Act, see Eng- 
lish History. 

Local Government. — Some important changes were made in 
the municipal status of towns in England and Wales in the 
years preceding 1920. Barnsley, Carlisle, Darlington, Dews- 
bury, Eastbourne, East Ham, Southcnd-on-Sca, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Wakefield and Wallasey became county boroughs. 
Aylesbury, Buxton, Devonport, Fowey, Llanelly and Stour- 
bridge became municipal boroughs. The following were 
created urban districts: — Ardwick-le-Street, Axminster, Bed- 
dington and Wallington, Bedwas and Machen, Bentley with 
Arksey, Bletchley, Bungay, Chorlcywood, Coulsdon and Purley, 
Cwmamman, Haslcmere, Lctchworth, Leyland, Long Benton, 
Market Drayton, Mitcham, Oadby, Prudhoc, Seaton Delavel, 
Spenborough, Stratford and Wolverton, Tilbury, Yiewsley, 
The following urban districts changed their names: — Ynseyn- 
haiarn to Portmadoc, Ystradyfodwg to Rhondda, Merton to 
Merton and Morden, New Shorcham to Shorcham-by-Sea, 
Prcesall with Hackensall to Preesall, Hunstanton to New 
Hunstanton, Hucknall Torkard to Hucknall, Newbold and 
Dunstan Whittington to Whittington and Newbold. The 
Greater Birmingham scheme, which came into operation Nov. 
9 19x1, included in the city of Birmingham the former borough 
of Aston Manor and certain urban districts. (O. J. R, H). 

Medical Examination of the Nation 

In order to appreciate the nature and scope of the physical 
census of men of military age carried out in the United Kingdom 
by the Ministry of National Service during the last years of the 
World War, it is necessary to recapitulate briefly the phases 
through which the recruiting arrangement for the British army 
passed during the earlier stages of the war. 

Before the war the British army was a voluntary army, and 
only men between 18 and 30 years of age of good physique and 
free from any physical defect were accepted for enlistment. It 
w’as laid down that the height and chest measurements of each 
recruit should accord with each other and with his age in con- 
formity with the oflicial table of standards. Each recruit whose 
physical condition did not conform to these standards was re- 
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garded as unfit and not accepted. In short, the army accepted 
for service only the best human material. 

At the outbreak of war in Aug. 1914, there was a tremendous 
rush of recruits to the colours, and perforce attempts were made 
to deal, on the same simple plan, with the tens of thousands of 
men who besieged the recruiting offices. The need for soldiers 
was clamant, irresistible, and there was no time to devise another 
method. The result was inevitable — the army was flooded 
with men who after a few weeks or months of service broke 
down and proved useless. The authorities then saw that in 
this war they were confronted with a new problem — men had to 
be provided on a scale never before contemplated and the man- 
power resources of the country were to be strained to the ut- 
most. The army needed would have to employ men of different 
degrees of physical fitness, since the available number of per- 
fectly fit men would not be adequate for all the needs of the 
country. It was therefore necessary to classify recruits accord- 
ing to their fitness for the very varied duties for which the army 
required men — the old simple division into ** fit and “ unfit ” 
was no longer sufficient: recruits must be classified or graded so 
that as far as possible every man called up for service should be 
allotted to the particular occupation in the army for which he 
was fitted by his training and degree of physical fitness. Ac- 
cordingly, a system of categories was introduced whereby 
recruits were classified by medical boards as being fit for general 
service, field service at home, garrison service, labour or seden- 
tary work; as experience of this system accumulated various 
modifications and sub-divisions of these categories were subse- 
quently introduced to meet the difficulties which arose in their 
application in practice. 

Meantime, on Jan. 27 1916, the first Military Service Act, 
which provided for the compulsory service of unmarried men 
between the ages of 18 and 41, came into operation, and on May 
26, a like obligation was imposed on the married between those 
ages. By this time, the difficulty of categorization was becoming 
painfully evident; it consisted e.ssentially of the fact that the 
category was not a purely medical classification but rather a 
kind of administrative shorthand founded upon medical informa- 
tion. In other words, medical boards were required to perform 
the functions of a posting board, as well as their proper medical 
function of assessing the degree of physical fitness of the men 
examined. The attempt to combine these functions failed, as 
in the light of experience we can see it was bound to fail, and was 
in fact the cause of the growing volume of dissatisfaction which 
became steadily more general and more emphatic during the 
latter half of 1916 and the early months of 1917. The examina- 
tion of men called up under the Review of Exceptions Act in 
April 1917 caused a storm of hostile criticism; this led to the 
appointment of the Shortt Committee, which, in Aug. 1917, recom- 
mended to the House of Commons that the whole organization 
and administration of examination should be transferred from 
the War Office to civilian control. Accordingly, the Ministry of 
National Service — the Department entrusted with this work — 
assumed these duties as from midnight Oct. 31 1917. 

The immediate medical duties of the Department were: (i) 
To introduce a new system of grading — the grade of each man 
to be determined by physical considerations alone — to replace 
the system of categorization in which administrative as well as 
medical considerations were taken into account; (2) to lay down 
definite standards of physical efficiency for the guidance of 
members of examining boards; (3) to establi.sh National Service 
Medical Boards for the examination of men of military age. 

As regards the personnel of the boards, great care was taken 
to select suitable chairmen who were generally whole- time 
medical officers. Members of the boards (i chairman and 4 
members constituted a board) were drawn from a panel of local 
civilian doctors of good standing — a system which made for 
efficient work, economized the medical man-power of the country 
and was at the same time elastic. These boards were established 
at convenient centres all over Great Britain, At first they 
numbered 97 and were soon examining some 80,000 men per 
month. The number of boards steadily increased to cope with 
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the increasing work. In April 1918 285,631 men were examined, 
in May 45 fi» 999 » and in June 475,416; by this time the number 
of boards was 209. After this the pressure relaxed somewhat, and 
the numbers in succeeding months were July 371,923, Aug. 
xS 8 ,S 44 » Sept. 97,694, Oct. 110,255. 

From the outset instructions were issued to boards that they 
were to grade all men brought before them according to their 
physical fitness at the time of examination in conformity with 
the following standards: — 

Grade /, — Those who attain, the full normal standard of health 
and strength and are capable of enduring physical exertion 
suitable to their age. Such men must not suffer from progressive 
organic disease, nor have any serious disability or deformity. 
Minor defects which can be remedied or adequately compensated 
by artificial means will not be regarded as disqualifications. 

Grade II. — Those who for various causes, such as being subject 
to partial disabilities, do not reach the standard of Grade I. 
They must not suffer from progressive organic disease. They 
must have fair hearing and vision, be of motlerate muscular 
development, and be able to undergo a considerable degree of 
physical exertion of a nature not involving severe strain. 

Grade III. — Those who present marked physical disabilities 
or such evidence of past disease that they are not considered fit 
to undergo the degree of physical exertion required for the 
higher grades. Examples of men suitable for this grade are those 
with badly deformed toes, severe flat-foot, and some cases of 
hernia and of varicose veins (others arc indicated later under the 
headings of the various diseases and disabilities). The third 
grade will also include those who are fit only for clerical and other 
sedentary occupations, such as tailoring and bootmaking. 

Grade I V. — All those who are totally and permanently unfit 
for any form of military service. 

In order to assist the boards in their task of grading, and to 
insure uniformity as far as possible through the country, instruc- 
tions were also issued to them indicating the effect of some 60 
common disabilities and diseases upon the grading. Thus, in the 
Ministry of National Service, a department was created with the 
administrative machinery requisite not only to supply the armed 
forces with recruits, but also to survey the physical fitness of 
the male population of military age and so provide a physical 
census of the human material at the disposal of the country for 
all its needs. It is evident that, until categorization with its 
administrative factors was abandoned and grading by physical 
considerations alone introduced, true inferences as to the health 
and fitness of the male population could not be drawn from the 
statistical returns of recruiting. With the introduction of the 
new system on Nov. i 1917, the statistical returns at once became 
of great value, and provided for the first time a physical census 
of part at least of the population. 

The number of examinations completed during this last year 
of the war with the numbers placed in each grade is shown in the 
accompanying table: — 

Medical Examinations {Period Nov. 1 7917 to Oct. 31 1978). 

No, of Examinations and Reexaminations. 

Grade 1 871 1769 (36 0%) 

Grade II 546,276 (22-5 %) 

Grade III 75^, ^59 (31-3%) 

Grade IV 250,280(10-2%) 

Total 2,425,184 

It will be noted that of the 2,425,184 examinations 871,769 resulted 
in the man being placed in Grade 1 ., 5^6,276 in Grade II., 756,859 in 
Grade III., and 250,280 in ('.rade IV. In other words 36% were 
placed in Grade I., i.e. were judged to have attained the full normal 
standard of health and strength, and to be capable of undergoing 
physical exertion suitable to their age ; 22 % were placed in Grade 11 ., 
i.e. were judged to be capable only of undergoing such physical 
exertion aa did not involve severe strain ; 32 % were placed in Grade 
III., i.e. presented marked physical disabilities or such evidence of 
past disease that they were not considered fit to undergo the degree 
of exertion required for the higher grades; 10% were placed in 
Grade IV., i.e. were judged to be totally and permanently unfit for 
any form of military service. This result may be summarized by 
saying that of every 9 men of military age in Great Britain in the 
year under review 3 were perfectly fit and healthy, 2 were definitely 
below the normal standard of health, 3 were unfit to undergo any- 
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thing but the most moderate degree of exertion, and the remaining 
man was a chronic invalid. 

Exception has been taken to these inferences on the ground that 
these grading results are not a true reflection of the health of the 
nation for two reasons:™- 

First, that the grading was inaccurate. In reply to this criticism 
it is to be observed that men dissatisfied with their grading had the 
right to appeal to an independent tril)unal against their grading, and 
that the number of men whose grading was altcrerl on appeal was 
less tlian o*a% of the total number of examinations, in other words 
an iiKlcpemlent triinmal only altered the finding of the board in 
between 3 and 4 cases out of every 1,000. Further, though we do not 
know to what extent jjrading was found liy actual experience in the 
army (the only real criterion) to represent truly the degree of physi- 
cal fitness, it is certain that any conclusions we may reach from the 
grading results will, if anything, lead us to overrate the physical 
fitness of our manhooil, since every factor in the situation contributed 
toward grading men too high rather than too low. 

Secondly, that the men examined were the dregs of a population 
exhausted by 3 years of war. This criticism, though natural and 
self-evi<lent at first sight, is inadmissible principally for the r^son 
that it is made in ignorance of the extent to which fit men of military 
age were employed in such industries and occupations as agriculture, 
mining, shipbuilding, and munition works, and protected from 
recruitment ivy law during the earlier years of the war, reniaining in 
civil life until in the fourth year of the war these industries had to 
lie “ conib<?d-out ” in response to the increasing strain upon the 
diminishing reserve of man-power. Analysis shows that the men 
examined during the year under review belonged to one of the five 
following groups: — 

(1) Men in the protected industries, which in the nature of things 
employed a high jiroportion of the physically fit, and this group was 
numerically much the largest. 

f2) Men who were now refused further exemption by tribunals 
owing to the urgent demand for men caused by the military situation. 

(3) l^ads who attained the age of 18 years during this year; in 
nunilKT 261,137. 

(4) Men wTio had been previously rejected when the need for 
solcfiers was less urgent. 

(5) Men between 41 and who liecamc liable for military service 
under the Military Service No. 2 Act of April i<)i8. 

Inasmuch as group (1), the largest, comprised .'in abnormally high 
proportion of the pnysically fit, group (4) an almormally low, and 
group (2) an average proportion, while groups (3) and (5) were a 
“ virgin soil,” wo can hardly est^apo the inference that in the aggre- 
gate the men examiiunl during the year under review rejiresented the 
manhoixl of military age from the standpoint of health and physique, 
and that therefore tin; observations made at their medical examina- 
tions form a trustworthy criterion of the national health. 

With this general picture before us, we may well and rightly 
ask what are the causes of this great mass of physical inef- 
ficiency which low grading means and to what extent is it 
preventable. After all, the large majority of babies are born 
healthy, and the conditions and environment subsequent to 
birth are created by mankind and arc capable of a large range of 
modification. It will be readily understood that such a mass of 
records and ob.servations require full and detailed analysis 
before conijilclc conclusions ns to the lessons olitained can be 
reached. While a complete analysis was not yet available in 
1021, the matter had been .sufficiently explored to reveal several 
striking results. 

First, as to the cau.sc.s for which such a large proportion of 
men were placed in Grades 111 . and IV., viz., 1,007,130 or 41*5% 
of the total number of examinations. Men placed in these 
grades, it must be remembered, presented such nuirked physical 
disabilities or such evidence of pa.st disease that they wx*ro only 
considered fit to undergo tlie most moderate degree of exertion, 
and sonic were so incapacitated as to be totally and permanently 
unfit for any form of military service. The reasons for 2 out of 
every 5 men of military age being so physically unfit clearly 
requires explanation. The largest group of men in these two 
grades which has been analysed is 160,545 men, examined in the 
London region during the period Jan. to Oct. 1018; of these 
82,645 placed in (hades 1. and 11., the balance of 77,900 
(48*5%) falling to Grades 111 . and IV., namely 60,031 (37*4%) 
in Grade III, and 17,860 (ii-i%) in Grade IV. In the case of 
the Grade III. and Grade IV. men in this large group the accom- 
panying table shows the disease or disability on account of 
which they were so graded. 

Broadly speaking, this table shows that of this large group of 
i^en of military age half were found to be suffering from organic 
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Valvular disease of heart . 

12,562 

7*9 

1*6 

6*3 

2. 

Deformities, congenital and 



acquired (including flat-foot, 
hammer toe, kyphosis, etc.) 

8,605 

5*3 

•0 

4*3 

3. 

Diseases of circulatory system 



(other than V. D. H.) includ- 
ing varicose veins . 

6,275 

3*9 

•6 

3*3 

4 - 

Diseases of lungs and bronchi 



(other than tuberculosis) and 
of respiratory system . 

6., 88 

3*8 

•6 

3*2 

5 - 

Pulmonarv tulierculosis . 

4.327 

2*6 

2-0 

•6 

6. 

Functional diseases of heart . 

3.385 

2*1 

•1 

2-0. 

7. 

Wounds, iniuries, etc., including 




traumatic deformities, ampu- 
tations, etc 

3.335 

2*0 

*3 

1-7 

8. 

Diseases of ears .... 

3,162 

1-9 

*3 

1-6 

9. 

Diseases of nervous system 




(other than insanity and 
epilepsy) 

3,066 

1*9 

•5 


10. 

Poor physique .... 

2,967 

1*8 

•2 

IT. 

Defective vision 

2,620 

I *6 


I -4 

12. 

Hheiimatism .... 

2.445 

1*5 

•t 

1-4 

13. 

Hernia 

2,179 

1*3 

•2 

11 

14. 

Diseases of digestive system 

2,170 

1*3 

•2 

II 

15. 

Diseases of eyes 

1 .886 

1. 1 

•5 

•6 

16. 

Deafness 

1,708 

I-O 

•2 

.8 

17 - 

Epilepsy 

1.265 

*7 

•5 

•2 

18. 

Haemorrhoids .... 

1,140 

•7 

•05 

*fi 5 

19 - 

Skin diseases .... 

1.053 

•6 

*15 

•45 

20. 

Diseases of generative organs 



and of genito-urinary system 






(other than venereal disejcsc, 
albuminuria and glycosuriu) 

9«3 

•6 

[ *075 

•525 

21. 

Albuminuria .... 

951 

•5 

•3 

•2 

22. 

Tuberculosis (other than pul- 





monary) 

9TI 

•5 

•3 

•2 

23- 

Insanity 

656 

*4 

•3 

•I 

24. 

Syphilis 

556 

•3 

•I 

•2 

25- 

Cilycosuria 

214 

•1 

•I 


26. 

Venereal disease (other than 





syphilis) 

162 

•I 

•02 

•08 

27 * 

Other diseases .... 

3.129 

1*9 

•375 

1*525 



77,900 

48-5 

ii'i 

37-4 

ii‘i 






48-5 


disease of one kind or another of a severity sufficient at least to 
render them incapable of a normally active life. It will be 
observed that diseases of the heart were the most frequent 
disability. Valvular disease 12,562 (7*9%) and functional dis- 
ease 3,38^ (2-1%) made up 15,947 cases of heart disease in all, 
or 10*0% of the number examined. There had been no pre- 
vious opportunity of gauging the frequency of heart disease 
among the population, but it can be safely stated that such an 
incidence as one in ten among men in the prime of life would 
never have been expected. It indicates the importance that 
should be attached to insuring that adequate treatment is given 
to all cases, and to the infections such as rheumatism in wdiich it 
frequently originates especially in the earlier years of life. 

Another figure which naturally attracts attention is that for 
tuberculosis; 4,327 had pulmonary tuberculosis, 911 had tuber- 
culosis of other organs, 5,238 in all, or 3*1% of the number 
examined. Of these 3,874 (2-3% of the number examined) were 
cases sufficiently advanced or sufficiently active to warrant the 
boards in relegating the men to Grade IV., i.c. totally and perma- 
nently unfit for any -form of military service. Great doubt and 
difficulty have always attended all attempts to estimate the 
frequency of tuberculosis; a disease of many manifestations, it 
is often impossible to prove its existence in a given case and 
frequently impossible to exclude it. It is rather striking to 
find that 2*3% of this large group of men presented sufficiently 
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definite evidence of its existence to enable the examiners to 
reject them as useless for any form of military service. This 
experience was not limited to London, for wc find that in Liver- 
pool among 20,704 men the incidence was 2*15% and in Yorks, 
in a group of 24,281 men, 2*37%. The close correspondence of 
the incidence found among these 3 large groups of men in 
different parts of the country suggests very strongly that the 
figures are trustworthy, and represent with accuracy the fre- 
quency of active or established tuberculosis in men in the 3rd, 
4th and sth decades of life. 

Apart from specific diseases another feature of this table 
which invites comment is the 2,967 men (i*8% of the number 
examined) who were found fit only for the lower grades on account 
of poor physique. Now the physique of an individual is to be 
regarded as the effect upon him of his inheritance and environ- 
ment — it is the net result of all the factors which combine to 
make him what he is physically. In the absence of evidence 
of actual racial degeneration poor physique must be attributed 
to the environment of the individual — to the conditions of 
life to which he has been subjected. Any evidence that indicates 
the standard of physique prevailing among men of military age 
will therefore afford a valuable criterion of the extent to which 
modern conditions of life do or do not permit of healthy bodily 
development. Measurements of the height, weight and chest 
girth arc commonly accepted as the practical criteria of physique, 
and the records of these measurements provide us with an 
opportunity of investigating and comparing the physique of the 
men examined. 

Now, though the anthropomctrical observations made as part 
of the physical examination of men of military age had not in 
1921 been fully worked out, the figures already available are of 
interest and importance; thus in a group of 71,000 men of all 
ages between 18 and 41 in the W. Midland region it is shown that 
at 18 years the average height was 65-6*', at 25 years 66*1'', at 
35 years 65*9", and at 40 years 65-8". On comparing these 
figures with those of the report of the Anthropomctrical Com- 
mittee of the British Association in 1883, it is found that they 
are in every case well below the averages then found which 
were, at 18 years 66.6'^, at 25 years 67*5", at 35 years 68-o*', 
and at 40 years 67*9'', Indeed, these recent W. Midland figures 
are less favourable than those of Group IV. (the poorcMSt class 
in the Anthropomctrical Committee’s report), viz. artisans in 
towns, and much less favourable than those of Group I., the pro- 
fessional classes in the same report. 


Height in Inches, 


Age 

18 years 

25 years 

35 years 

40 years 

W. Midland 

Group IV 

(iroup I 

650" 

66-6" 

68-2" 

66- 1" 

67- 5'; 

69-1" 

65 - 9 " 

68 - o" 

69- 1" 

05-8" 

67.9'; 

69-6" 


On the average, therefore, the W. Midland heights are about 
li" below the average stature quoted in the anthropomctrical 
report of 1883. 

Turning to the weight tables for the same group of W. Midland 
men the salient feature is that in no age group in any of the 
constituent areas (Birmingham, Burslcm, I)udlcy, Worcester, 
Coventry, Shrewsbury, Hertford, Leamington, Walsall and 
Wolverhampton) is there a higher average than 137J lb. 
Among all the 240 groups in the series only 71 show an average 
weight of 130 lb. or over, while in all the 24 age groups in 
Birmingham (which include nearly 20,000 men) there are only 
5 groups of 130 lb. and upwards, and no age group under 30 
years reaches an average of 130 lb. Comparing the Birmingham 
figures with those of the Anthropomctrical Committcc^s report 
(with a deduction of 9 lb. for clothes) it is found that the 
Birmingham figures are lower throughout to the following extent: 
at 18 years iij lb., at 20 years 14 lb., at 25 years 13^ lb., at 
30 years 21 lb., at 35 years 27-5 lb., at 40 years 21*6 lb. 
The other industrial communities (Burslcm, Dudley, Walsall, 
Wolverhampton and Coventry) show similar deficiencies. The 
agricultural communities (Worcester and Shrewsbury) show the 
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best weights, but still below those found by the Anthropometrical 
Committee to the extent shown in this table 


Weight in Pounds, 


Arc 

18 years 

25 years 

30 years 

35 >a‘ars 

40 years 

Worcester . . 
Shrewsbury . 

10 lb. 

11 lb. 

9 lb. 

20J lb. 
19 1 lb. 

22 11). 

21 lb. 

23 Ib. 


These comparisons speak for themselves. 

The average stature and weight of individuals furnish a 
valuable criterion of the health and physical capacity of a 
community, and these figures clearly indicate the deleterious 
effect of modern conditions of life upon the population. This 
conclusion is further borne out by an investigation of the 
principal measurements of groups of Grade I. men from every 
area in Great Britain, which .show that the average for a Grade 1. 
man is as follows: — 

Height Weight Chest girth 

5 ft. 6 in. 127-2 lb. 35 in. 

Due precautions were taken to insure that these groups were 
as far as possible representative of the whole, and the results in 
different parts of the country showed surprisingly small variations 
from the average. We must therefore conclude that a man 
presenting the above measurements is to be regarded as an 
average specimen of the male Briton, who has attained the full 
normal standard of health and physique — a conclusion which 
can hardly be regarded with satisfaction. With regard to Grade 
1. youths of 18 years, similar data for all areas are unfortunately 
not available, but the average for a considerable group in the 
N.W. region worked out as follows: — 

Height Weight Chest jjirth 

5 ft. sin. 117-3 lb. 33-4 »«• 

If wc accept this group of youths as representative (and there 
is no reason to think it is not so) and compare these figures 
with the corresponding measurements of the Grade I. men, wc 
find that the average increase between t 8 years and full develop- 
ment is I in. in stature, q-q lb. in weight, and i-6 in. in chest 
girth. Now we know from the experience of the army, both in 
peace-time and during the war, that much better results can be 
obtained by making youths and young men live a hygienic life, 
with proper food and attention to their physical development. 
The present figures therefore show clearly that the average condi- 
tions of life to-day have produced and arc producing physical 
results on the rising generation which are greatly to be deplored. 
One other table printed in the report is of special significance — 
comment is superfluous. 


Average Measurement of 36 Youths of iS Years Refected 
for Poor Physique. 


r Height 

Weight 

" 

Chest girth 

1 4 ft. 9 in. 

84 11). 


29-9 in. 

In conclusion let us consider the main 

facts of this physical 


census in the light of the method of comparisons suggested by 
Prof. Arthur Keith. Tic shows that on tlicorctical grounds it is 
to be expected that the complex quality of physical fitness is 
distributed among a healthy population in the same proportions 
as has been found for the distribul ion of other physical attributes. 
If this reasoning is correct wc ought to find in a healthy popiila' 
tion that the numbers of men in each gra{lc of fitness bear a con- 
stant relation to each other in the following proportions:-— 

Grade 1 70 ‘Jo 

(hade II 2 (^ % 

Grade Til 7*5 % 

Grade IV 2-5 % 

Actual experience testifies to the truth of this inference: thus 
a " comb-out of miners (a group of the community known to 
enjoy a good standard of health and physique) in the summer 
of 1918 yielded the following result: — 

Grade 1 76 % 

Grade 11 12 % 

Grade III 10 % 

GradelV. 4-2% 

Another group of miners yielded Grade I. 76%, Grade II. 
Z9%, Grade III. 11%, Grade IV. 3%. Results such as these 
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(and there arc numerous other examples) prove the soundness 
of Prof. Keith's reasoning, and show that in healthy sections of 
the community his standard is reached and even exceeded. 

This standard may be represented graphically, and it is 
instructive to place alongside this representation of what we 
may regard as the normal standard for a healthy community a 
similar graph representing the proportions actually found in the 
total gradings during the whole year’s work in Great Britain 
(the figures have been given above). 



I II III IV I 11 III IV 

Proportion In houlthy Proportion actually found 

community In Qraat Britain 

These two diagrams show graphically the differences between 
the relative proportions of men of the four grades of fitness 
actually found and the standard relative proportions in a healthy 
community. In actual numbers the difference works out as 
follows: Among the aj million examinations there was in Grade I. 
a deficiency of 825,000, in Grade II. an excess of 61,000, and the 
alarming excess of no less than 575,000 in Grade III., and 
xgo.ooo in Grade IV. 

With such results before them the committee which presented 
the report express surprise that with human material of such 
physical quality it was found possible to create the invincible 
armies which overthrew the Germans, We may well share their 
surprise, and indorse their opinion that the spirit of the race, 
which alone made this possible, deserves that no effort should 
be spared to ameliorate the conditions which had brought about 
such deplorable effects upon the national health and physique. 

(H. W. K.) 

The Post-War Army 

The development of British military organization from 1910 
to the end of the World War is treated under the heading Army, 
section British Army. The period immediately following a war 
of any importance usually sees many changes in army organiza- 
tion based upon the experiences gained during the war, and the 
years directly following the War of 1914-8 were no exception 
in this respect. The years 191C1-21 were devoted to incorporating 
into the British army organization various essentuU innovations 
which a war of such magnitude was bound to produce. 

Generally speaking, the war had shown that the broad frame- 
work of army organization, as it existed in 1914, had been built 
upon sound lines. In certain respects, it is true, defects had been 
found in this organization, e.f;. an inelasticity in the system 
which failed adequately to provide for the expansion entailed 
wheq^iiaa^ton is absorbed into military service; but these defects 
wcre'iibmi^cted more with details than with broad principles. 
Arm^Aiteorganization had still to provide for an expeditionary 
force, trained garrisons for maintaining the various parts of the 


Empire, and home defence. To make provision for carrying out 
these duties, therefore, the after-war army was organized, in its 
main outlines, similarly to what it had been in 1914. This organi- 
zation may be described as an expeditionary force, formed al- 
most entirely of regular soldiers with their reserves, backed up 
and supplemented by the militia; whilst the territorial army, 
composed of troops which would require several months’ training 
on mobilization to fit them to take their place in the field, would 
be available for expanding the expeditionary force, should a 
state of national emergency arise. 

It may be noted that the old name “militia” once again 
found a place in army nomenclature (although this force had not 
yet been finally reconstituted by the end of 1921); when or- 
ganized its functions were to remain identical with those of the 
Special Reserve in 1914. Briefly, these may be enumerated as 
completing the establishment of the expeditionary force on mobil- 
ization and providing drafts for the regular units during the first 
few months of war, after those provided from the regular re- 
serves have become exhausted. The militia is also required to 
produce on mobilization certain technical personnel, whose work 
in war, being akin to that performed in peace, would need but little 
military training to fit them to take their place in regular units 
in the field. The r 61 e of the reorganized militia, therefore, may 
be considered as the definite one of being a reserve to the regular 
army, without any idea of its units being employed as a separate 
force. It may further be noted that the name of the old territorial 
force has been changed to that of “ Territorial Army,” The 
special functions of this army remain the same as they were in 
1914; hut the organization to enable those duties to be carried 
out has been altered in conformity with the lessons learnt during 
the war. The after-war territorial formations, in fact, have been 
shaped into an exact counterpart of their prototypes in the regu- 
lar army, and this has entailed certain units, which had existed 
in 1914, becoming surplus to requirements; such units had either 
to be merged into new ones or disbanded. It was on this account 
that many of the old mounted yeomanry regiments became 
surplus to the actual needs of the army, and were offered con- 
version into other arms of the service which the war had shown 
to be necessary for modern war, but which had no place in the 
pre-war territorial organization, c.g. army field artillery brigades 
and armoured car companies. Similarly surplus infantry bat- 
talions were asked to convert into other arms of the service in 
which the pre-war territorial army organization was deficient. 
The establishment of the territorhd force in 1914 was some 
314,000, all ranks. The establishment of the reconstituted terri- 
torial army in 1921-2 was some 220,000, all ranks. 

Whilst the broad outlines of army organization remained in 
1921 practically identical with what existed in 1914, the organiza- 
tion of the various formations for war underwent some modifica- 
tions. Notably was this the case in the additions made to the 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, both in army and divisional 
troops, and the new units were added as a result of war experience, 
e.g. Tank Corps, Signal Corps. But whilst changes naturally 
had to take place, the infantry allotted to formations still remained 
unchanged; for instance a division comprised 3 infantry brigades 
as formerly, and infantry brigades once again were composed of 
4 battalions, as in 1914, instead of the 3-battalion brigades which 
force of circumstances had imposed towards the latter part 
of the war. 

Broadly speaking, the greatest changes which have been made in 
army organization may be attributed to two main causes: — neces- 
sity for increased firepower and improved mechanical science. As 
coming under the former heading, first and foremost may be cited 
the artillery. Yearly, as the war had progressed, heavier and still 
heavier calibres of artillery had been brought into the field ; and the 
number of guns which had been consider^ sufficient in 1914, had 
been multiplied several times by the end of the war. The reorganiza- 
tion of the artillery, therefore, had to take into account, and make 
provision for, this increased need of artillery. 

The peace organization of the artillery includes not only horse and 
field artillery but also medium artillery as well. On the other hand 
the horse-drawn 60-pdr. battery, which formed part of the divisional 
artillery in 1914, no longer exists. In pre-war days the heaviest 
mobile gun or howitzer figuring in the British artillery organization 
was the 6-in. howitzer. During the war ordnance of heavier calibre 
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was introduced into the field, and the new f^ace organization pro- 
vides for this. Provision is also made for anti-aircraft artillery. 

Not only in the artillery has the war led to changes in organization, 
but practically all arms have undergone some modifications as its 
result. During the war Hotchkiss guns were introduced into the 
cavalry, and Lewis guns into the infantry; both these weapons still 
remain as part of the peace organization of these two arms. The 
machine-gun also continues to find a place in their organization, as 
was the case in 15^14. In this connexion it may be noted that during 
the war a Machine-Gun Corps was built up. Shortly after the war 
ended, however, this corps ceased to form part of the peace organiza- 
tion, because the machine-gun was considered to be a weapon of not 
sufficiently distinctive type to justify its being considered a separate 
arm of the service when its r61e was obviously ancillary to both 
cavalry and infantry. 

Unefer the heading of improved mechanical science, the outstand- 
ing feature is the tank. Its success during the war had insured it a 
place in the army reorganization. It was now incorporated as the 
Tank Corps. This corps, which is capable of expansion, consists in 
peace of 4 tank battalions, a depot and an artificer-training battal- 
ion. In addition there is an experimental establishment. In peace 
the organization of a tank battalion consists of 3 companies, each of 
which is split up into 3 sections. Another product of the war, some- 
what akin to the tank and consequently incorporated as part of its 
organization, is the armoured-car. Armoured-cars are organized in 
companies. During the war armourcd-cars proved bo highly efficient 
for use in some of the outlying portions of the Empire, that their 
inclusion as part of the peace organization was indicated. But it 
remained uncertain in 1921 how tar the Tank Corps organization 
might develop. 

Another corps which has arisen in the application of science to 
war, is the Signal Corps. Before the war the Signal Service was in 
its infancy. The whole service then consisted of 66 officers and i ^534 
other ranks, who formed part of the Corps of Royal Engineers. The 
war showed the need for rapid, accurate and alternative methods of 
communication, and the result was the formation of the Signal 
Corps. This corps is so organized as to be capable of division into 
several self-contained units ; thus a divisiomil signal company not 
only controls all the signal comnumicatious at divisional head- 
quarters, l)ut it detaches a section for work with each infantry bri- 
gade, and other sections for work with the divisional artillery. 
The corps is responsible for dealing with all forms of communication, 
both visual, airline, cable and wireless, also for despatch riding. 

Mechanical science has also led to a much greater use of mechan- 
ical transport than had ever been contemplated in pre-war days. 
The reliability maintained by M.T. vehicles has had the effect of 
gradually lessening the numbers of horse-drawn vehicles in the army. 
This can be seen by the increased number of M.T. units now form- 
ing part of the peace organization of the R.A.S.C. compared with 
the number existing before the war. 

The war also showed that the 1914 organization included an in- 
sufficient number of Royal Engineers allotted to divisions. In 1914 
the number of field companies with divisions was two. This new 
peace organization makes provision for an additional one, and pro- 
vides as well for the carrying out of the larger R.E. services re- 
quired by divisions, <J.g. electric lighting of divisional headquarters, 
water supply, accommodation, etc. Moreover, as a result of the 
war, the Royal Engineers make provision for electrical and me- 
chanical companies. The special r61e of these companies is the re- 
pair and construction of electrical installations, mechanical plant 
and installation of workshops. 

It was not only in organization that the war led to changes, but 
it also had the effect of causing improvements to be made in the 
education of the soldiers. It was felt that greater advantage might 
be taken of the age at which the majority of youths entered the army 
to continue their education. For this reason a new corps, called 
the Army Educational Corps, was included as part of the army 
organization. This is a small corps composed mainly of officers, 
which took the place of the pre-war army schoolmasters. Both at 
home and abroad officers of the Army Educatiomil C'orps arc dis- 
tributed amon^ the various units whose chief duty it is to coordinate 
the education m the various units and to set out the lines on which 
it is to be carried out. 

Yet another addition was made to the peace organization of the 
army shortly after the war in the shape of the Corps of Military 
Accountants. This is a completely new corps, by which is meant 
that it had no counterpart of any description in the pre-war or- 
ganization. It is a small corps with an establishment of approx- 
imately 1,000, all ranks. The purposes for which it was formed was 
for the compilation of cost accounts. 

The development of aerial navigation caused a separate Air 
Ministry to be set up during the war. This arrangement was con- 
tinued in the after-war organization; so that whereas in 1914 the 
Royal Flying Corps formed part of both the navy and army or- 
ganization, tnis is no longer the case; the Royal Air Force being al- 
most entirely divorced from army administration. 

Shortly after the war alterations and additions %vere made to the 
rates of pay of both officers and other ranks throughout the army. 
In pre-war days the rates of pay varied in different corps; this 
procedure ceased and a universal rate for all corps was substituted. 
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pie acMitions were based on the high cost of living existing at the 
date of alteration, ami were subject to revision after five years. 
As an example, the pay per annum of a second lieutenant and a 
private in the infantry 111 pre-war days was approximately £96 
and £24 respectively. Their resi>ective rates of pay under the new 
rates worked out at £237 and £59. 

Before the war the total jxsace establishment of the regular army, 
exclusive of India, comprised some 9,500 officers and 163,000 other 
ranks.^ In 1921-2 the establishments of the regular army, again 
exclusive of India, made provision for I5,(X)0 officers and 186,000 
other ranks. (B. B.-H.) 

UNITED STATES, THE (see 27.612*).— This artieJe describes 
the development of the United Stales from the close of the first 
decade of the 20th century, as shown roughly by the census of 
1910 and the Congressional elections of that year, to the close 
of the Washington Conference early in 1922. This period of 12 
years, covering the World War and Americans part in it, the 
shifting of the United States from the position of a debtor to 
that of a creditor nation, a vast increase in wealth and world 
influence, and many other changes scarcely less important, is 
from an international as well as a domestic point of view one 
of the most important in American history. The main facts of 
the period are outlined in this article, but for many of the de- 
tails other articles must be consulted ; and the reader who would 
consider the full perspective should read those as well as this, 
as should also the reader who desires detailed information on 
any one point. The articles on the various states contain details 
of their respective population, agriculture, manufactures, educa- 
tion and political history; data more local appear in articles 
on the more important cities. A full list of the articles re- 
lating to the United States will be found in the Classified 
Table of Articles which precedes the List of Contributors at 
the end of Vol. XXX 11., but wc may name here the leading 
articles in the more important divisions of the subject. Details 
of population, supplementing the various summaries contained 
in the first section, Statistics j of the present article, will be found 
in the articles on separate states and in the articles Negro 
and Punuc Assistance. Many economic questions are treated 
fully in such articles as Banking, Federal Reserve Banking 
System, Federal Farm Loan Board, Excess Profits Duty, 
Income Tax, City Government, Interstate Commerce, Con- 
servation Policy, Insurance, Cost of Living, Food Supply, 
Rationing, Marketing, Price Control, Profiteering, Prof- 
it-Sharing, Savings Movement, etc. For industrial develop- 
ment see also the articles Shipping, Railways, Telegraph, 
Telephone, and Electricity Supply, as well as those on im- 
portant industries such as Coal, Copper, Cotton and Cotton 
Industry, Dyking, Petroleum, Iron and Steel. Various 
phases of labour are discussed under Arhitration and Con- 
ciliation in Lakour Disputes, Labour Legislation, Labour 
Supply and Demand, Strikes and Lockouts, Trade Unions, 
Unemployment and Wages. For social and welfare work, 
read also Housing; Hospitals; Juvenile Employment; Chil- 
dren, Laws Relating to; Liquor Laws; Prohibition; and 
Public Assistance. For recent developments in education, 
arts and letters, see besides the articles on Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, etc., the articles Education, Medical Education, 
Architec'I’Ure, Arts and Crafts, Painting, Sculpture, 
American Literature. For recent changes in the status of 
women, see further Woman Suffrage; Women; Women’s Em- 
ployment; Women Police; Women, Legal Status of. The 
section History of the present article may be supplemented by 
articles such as Army, Ship and Shipbuilding, World War, 
Liberty Loan Publicity Campaigns, Munitions of War, 
Women’s War Work, Washington Conference, and by the 
biographies of political leaders and public oflicials. The present 
article has eight sections; Statistics^ Agriculture, Finance, Tax- 
ation, Social and Welfare Work, 'The American Labour Movement^ 
Military Law, and History, in the order named. 

I. — Statistics 

In rg20 the pop. of the United States (excluding all outlying 
possessions) was 105,710,620, as compared with 91,972,266 in 
1910. The rate of increase between these two dates, 14*9 %. 
number of the previous article. 


These figures indicate the volume and page 
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was considerably less than in the preceding decades. Never be- 
fore in a io*year period had the rate of increase fafleh below 20 
per cent. The decline was due to the largo f$Jlirtg off of immigra- 
tion in the last half of the decade, and in some alight degree to 
the epidemic of influenza in ipi8, as well as to the casualties re- 
sulting from the World War. It was estimated that the pop. of 
the outlying possessions was 12,148,875, of which the Philippine 
Is. furnished more than 10,000,000. The total pop. of the United 
States with its outlying possessions in 1920, therefore, numbered 
ii7»^^S9>49S* Excluding the outlying possessions, the total ad- 
dition to the pop. in the decade 1910-20 was 13>738,354 
compared with nearly 16,000,000 in the previous decade. 

The accompanying table shows the pop. by territorial divisions 
and component states, with changes between 1910 and 1920. 


Increase of Population 



1920 

1910 

IiicTcatic* 

1 ncrcasc 
per cent 

NEW ENGLAND 
Maine . 

768,014 

742,371 

25.643 

3*5 

New Hampshire 

443.0H3 

430,572 

12.511 

2*9 

Vermont 

352,428 

355.956 

-3.5*8 

— 1*0 

Massachusetts . 

3 .« 52.356 

3,366,416 

485.940 

144 

Rhode Island 

fx> 4.397 

542.610 

61,787 

n *4 

Connecticut . 

1,380,631 

1,114,756 

265,875 

23*9 


7,400,909 

6,552,681 

848,328 

12*9 

MIDDLE 

ATLANTIC 





New York 

10.385.227 

9,113.614 

1,271,613 

14*0 

New Jersey . 


2.537.167 

618,733 

24*4 

Tennsylvania 

8,720,017 

7,665,111 

1,054,906 

i 3 -« 


22,261,144 

19.315,892 

2 , 945 . 25 ^ 

15*2 

EAST NORTH 
CENTRAL 





Ohio 

5.759.394 

4.767,121 

992,273 

20*8 

Indiana 

2,930,390 

2,700,876 

229,514 

8*5 

Illinois . 

6,485,280 

5.638.591 

846,689 

150 

Michigan 

3,008,412 

2,810,173 

858,239 

. 30-5 

Wi.scohsin . 

2,632,067 

2.333.860 

298,207 

12*8 


21,475.543 

18,250,621 

3,224,922 

17*7 

WEST NORTH 




CENTIME 





Minnesota . 

2.387.125 

2.075,708 

311,417 

I 5 « 

Iowa . 

2,404,021 

2,224,771 

179.250 

8*1 

Missouri 

3,404,055 

3.293.335 

1 10,720 

3-4 

North Dakota 

646,872 

577.056 

69,816 

12*1 

South Dakota 

636.547 

583,888 

52.659 

9*0 

Nebraska . 

1.296,372 

1,192.214 

104,158 

8*7 

Kansas 

1.769.257 

1.690,949 

78.308 

4*6 


12,544,249 

11,637.921 

906,328 

7*8 

SOUTH 

ATLANTIC 





Delaware 

223,003 

202,322 

20,681 

10*2 

Maryland . 

1,449,661 

1.295,346 

154,315 

11*9 

District of 





("Columbia. 

437.571 

331,069 

106,502 

32*2 

Virginia 

2,309,187 

2,0(1 1,6 12 

247,575 

12*0 

West Virginia 

1,463,701 

1,221,119 

242,582 

19*9 

North Carolina . 

2.559.123 

2,206,287 

352.836 

160 

South Carolina . 

1,683,724 

2,895,832 

i. 5 i 5 , 4 (x> 

2,609,121 

168,324 

II-I 

Georgia 

286,711 

11*0 

Florida 

968,470 

752,619 

215.851 

28*7 


13 . 9 W 72 

12.194,895 

1 . 795.377 

14*7 

EAST SOUTH 




CENTRAL 
Kentucky . 

2,416,630 

2 , 2 « 9,905 

126,725 

5-5 

Tennessee . 

2.337.885 

2,184,789 ! 

153.096 

7*0 

Alabania 

2,348.174 

2,I38,0()3 

210,081 

9*8 

Mississippi . 

1,790,618 

1,797.114 

— 6,496 

- 0*4 


8,893,307 

8,409,901 

4 « 3.406 

5-7 

WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 





Arkansas 

1,752,204 

1.574.449 

177,755 

11-3 

Louisiana . 

1,798,509 

1,656.388 

143,121 

8*6 

Oklahoma . 

2,028,283 1 

1.657.155 

37 M 28 

22*4 

Texas . '^1 

4,663,228 

3,896,542 

766,686 

19-7 

i 

10,242.224 

8 . 784,534 

_L 45 L 62 SL 

i 6*6 


STATES 


Increase ef Population — {Continued) 



— 

1920 

1910 

Increase 

Increase 
per cent 

MOUNTAIN 





Montana 

548,889 

376,053 

172,836 

46*0 

Idaho , 

431,866 

325.594 

106,272 

32-6 

Wyoming . 

194.402 

.45.965 

48.437 

33*2 

Colorado 

939.629 

799.024 

140,605 

17-6 

New Mexico 

360.350 

327.301 

33.049 

10*1 

Arizona 

334.162 

304,354 

129,808 

63-5 

Utah . 

449.396 

373.351 

76,045 

20*4 

Nevada 

77.407 

81,875 

—4.468 

— 5*5 

PACIFIC 

3.336.10J 

2.633,517 

702,584 

26*7 


Washington . 

1,356,621 

1,141,990 

214.631 

i8*8 

Oregon 

783.389 

672.765 

110,624 

16*4 

California . 

3,426,861 

2 , 377.549 

1,049,312 

44*1 


..JL 5 . 6 M 71 ..: 

mBSSmi 


32 8 


There was no change bewcen 1910 and 1920 in the relative 
rank of the territorial divisions, and only minor shif tings for most 
of the states, California rising from 12 th to 8th place. The terri- 
torial divisions may be further condensed into geographic sec- 
tions — north (comprising New England, Middle Atlantic states, 
and the two North Central divisions), south (comprising the 
South Atlantic and South Central divisions) and west (including 
the Mountain and Pacific states). This gives the following dis- 
tribution: — , 



1920 



Per 

Of Mil 

rjm- 

^ ‘’Increase 
over 1910 

Rate of 
increase 

North 

South 

West 

Total U.S. . 

33,XaPt>3 

,>8,902,972 

^ 6o*2 
31*3 

8-5 

7,92d,730 

3.736,473 

2 . 077 »I 51 

14*0 

12*7 

30-4 

105,710,620 

ItX )'0 

13,738.354 

14*9 


More than one-half the increase in pop. was found in the north, 
and the rate of gain in this section was greater than in the south, 
but less than in the west represented by the Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states. 

Sex . — By sex the pop. in 1920 was divided: males 53, 90^1376; 
females, 51,810,244. This gives 104 males to 100 females. The 
excess of males is attributable in part to immigration, for in the 
foreign-born pop. the males greatly outnumber the females. In a 
few states the females are in c.xcess of males; in Massachusetts the 
number of males was 96*3 to 100 females; in Rhode Island, 97. This 
is probably due to the inflow of female operatives to the textile fac- 
tories. In some of the far- western states the proportion of males 
to females runs very high, as in Nevada, 148*4; Wyoming, 131*3; 
Arizona, 121*9. The mining industry accounts for these dilTerences. 
The two sexes in these sections, however, are nearer in numbers 
than in 1910. In the earlier year the ratio of males for the Mountain 
states was 128 to 100 females, while in 1920 it fell to 115*7. In the 
Pacific states the ratio dropped from 130 to T14. This is evidence 
that these sections are rapiuly approaching the standard forms of 
family life w^hicli obtain in the older portions of the country. 

Negroes . — The negro pop. in 1920 was nearly 10% of the total 
pop. — 10,463,131 in a total of 105,710,620. This was an increase 
of 635,368 or 6*5% since 1910, as compared with 11*4% in the pre- 
vious decade, and 13*8 % between 1890 and 1900. The percentage of 
n^roes in the total pop. is diminishing; in 1900 it was 11*6%; in 
1910, 10*7% and in 1920, 9*9%. The number of negroes per 1,000 
whites was 132 in 1900; 120 in 1910 and no in 1920. Although com- 
plete data are not available, it is believed that the birth-rate of 
negroes declined between 1900 and 1920 while the death-rate did 
not greatly change. The negro element in the south barely held 
its own in the 10 years 1916-20, numbering 8,912,259 in 1920 as 
compared with 8,749,427 in 1910. This was a gain for this section of 
less than 2 per cent. In the south as a whole the percentage of 
negroes in the total pop. declined from 29*8 to 26*6. In 1920, in 
South Carolina and Mississippi the negroes still outnumbered the 
whites; in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, however, there was an actual falling off in the negro popula- 
tion. There was a marked gain in the number of negroes in the 
north, 9*43 %, showing that negroes were migrating in considerable 
numbers to the industrial centres of that section. The negro pop. of 
Michigan increased from 17,000 in 1910 to over 60,000 in 1920. {See 
Negro.) 

The number of Indians declined from 265,683 in loio to 242,959 
in 1920. This apparent decrease, however, is probably due to the 
fact that in 1910 persons with only slight traces of Indian blood 
were enumerated as Indians, and in 1920 were classified as whites* 
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The Chinese also decreased in number, as might be expected from 
the policy of exclusion; in 1910 there were 71,531 and in 1920 
61,686. The number of Japanese, however, increased from 72,157 
to 1 11,025, or 53*86 per cent. About 30,000 of this increase is cred- 
ited to C^iforiila and a little over 4,000 to the state of Washington. 

Foreign^borttf — ^The foreign-born white nop., owing to the cneck 
in immigration resulting from the World War, increase but slightly, 
from 13,345,545 to 13,712,754, or 2*7% between 1910 and 1920, as 
against an increase of 30*7 % between 1900 and 1910. The numerical 
increase in this group of the pop., 367,209, was much smaller than in 
any preceding decade since 1850. This element increased between 
1910 and 1920 in 20 states and the District of Columbia, and 
decreased in 28 states: in the previous decade there was a gain in 
every state except five. Arizona and Texas showed the largest rate 
of increase, 67% and 50% respectively, due to Mexican immigra- 
tion. Table l shows the foreign-born whites for the four states 
having over 1,000,000 of this element in 1920. In 1910 the foreign- 
born whites constituted 14*5% of the total pop. of the United 
States and in 1920, 13 per cent. The nativity of the white pop. in 


Table i. Foreign-born Whites, 


State 

1920 

1910 

1900 

Per a*nt 
increase 
1910-20 

Percent 

increase 

1900-10 

Illinois. 

Massachusetts . 
New York . 
Pennsylvania 

1,804,403 

1,077,072 

2.783.773 

1,202,560 

1. 05 1. 050 

2,729,272 

M38'7.».I>.. 

964.635 

840,114 

1.889.523 

-982,543 

0-2 

2-5 

2-0 

247 

25*1 

44*4 

46-4 


1920 is shown in Table 2. Uttlc over one-half of the total white 
pop., 55*3%, was native-born with native-born parents. In New 
England only 30*8 % were in this group; and in Massachusetts less 
than one-third. 31*9 %. According to the post-w'ar map, the coun- 
tries from which had come the largest numbers of foreign-born 
whites who were in the United States in 1920, were Germany, 
1,686,102; Italy, 1,610,109; Russia, 1,400,489; Poland, 1,139,978; 
Canada, 1,117,878; Ireland, 1,037,233; England, 812,828; Sweden, 
625,580; Austria, 575»b25. 


Table 2. Nativity of Whites ^ iq2o. 



Number 

Per cent 

Native parentage .... 

58,421,957 

55-3 

Foreign parentage .... 

15.694.539 

14-8 

Mixed parentage .... 

6.991.665 

6*6 

Total native-born .... 

8i,io8,t6i 

767 

Foreign-born white .... 

13,712,754 

130 

Total white 

94,820,915 

897 

Negro . . ^ 

10.463.131 

9.9 

Other non-white races 

426,574 

0-4 

Total pop 

105,710,620 

IOO‘0 


The following figures show the total number of foreign-born 
whites in certain states, with the foreign country which had fur- 
nished the largest number in that state; California, 681,662 (Italy, 
88,502); Illinois, 1,204,403 ((iermany, 205,491); Massachusetts, 
l.<>77i534 (Ireland, 183,171); Michigan, 726,6^5 (Canada, 164,502); 
Minnesota, 486,164 (Sweden, 112,117); New Jersey, 738,613 (Italy, 
157.285); New York, 2,786,112 (Italy, 545,713); Ohio, 678,697 
(Germany, 111,89^);^ Pennsylvania, 1,387,850 (Italy, 222,764); 
Texas, 360,519 (Mexico, 249,652); Wisconsin, 460,128 (Germany, 

151.250). 

In connexion with the problems of Americanization the statistics 
of citizenship of the foreign-born whites are of interest. In 1920 
12,498,334, or 94% of this element, were 21 years of age and over; 
6,928,027 were men and 5,570,307 were women. Table 3 shows the 
number in 1920 naturalized, tho.se who had taken out first papers, 
aliens and those for whom no reports were obtained. 


Table 3. Naturalizations, jgzo. 



Men 

Women 

Naturalized 

First papers 

Alien .... 
No reports. 

Number 

3.314.577 

1,116,698 

2,I3«.205 

35»;547. 

Per cent 
47-8 
t 6 t 
30-9 

52 

Number 

2.893.785 

77.558 

2,226,690 

37^.g74.. 

Per cent 
52*0 

1*4 

40*0 

67 


In 1910, 45 *61 % of the men were naturalized as compared with 
47-8% in 1920, and only 8*6% had taken out first papers, as com- 
pared with l6*i % in 1920. 

Statistics of immigration are often inaccurately used, no allow- 
ance being made for departures. Increasing facilities in ocean trans- 
portation, and the higher wages received by immigrants, enabling 
them to travel, led to a constant stream of departures in the decade 
|i9lo-20. In order to determine the net increase of pop. by immi- 
ration, it is necessary, therefore, to determine both arrivals and 
epartures. Table 4 compiled by the Bureau of Immigration, shows 
the changes for the 11 years 1910-20. 


Table 4. Immi^rantSj in ihaumnds* 



Admitted | 

Departed 


Immi- 

grant 

Non- 

immi- 

grant 

Total 

Emi- 

grant 

Non- 

emi- 

gratit 

Total 

Added 
to pop. 

1910 

1,042 

156 

1.198 

202 

178 

380 

818 

19x1 

878 

152 

1 ,030 

296 

222 

518 

512 

1912 

838 

179 

1,017 

333 

282 

615 

402 

1913 • 

1,198 

229 

1.427 

308 

304 

612 

815 

1914 • I 

1,218 

185 

1.403 

303 

33« 

634 

769 

1915 . j 

327 i 


434 

204 

180 

384 

50 

1916 

299 

68 

367 

130 

III 

241 

126 

1917 . ! 

295 

07 

363 

66 

80 

1.^6 

216 

1918 . 

in 

101 

212 

94 

99 

193 

19 

1919 . 

141 

96 

237 

123 

93 

216 

21 

1920 . 



622 

28^ 


428 

194 


Beginning with 19^5 there was a marked decline in immigration, 
due to the World Wiir. In the five years 1910-.1, the total number 
of immigrants was 5,174,000, and in the succeeding five years end- 
ing in 1919, only 1,173,000. ^ 

Immigrants may l>e classifies! (i) as to race or people and (2) as 
to country of la.st residence. The first is of importance as an index 
of the contribution of ethnic traits and characteristics ; and the second 
as throwing light upon orevdous training of immigrants in social and 
political institutions. Tables 5 and 6 show immigration by race and 
by countries, for a few of the most important groups, for the yearn 
1910 and 1920. 


Table 5. Immi grant Aliens ^ by Race, 


Race or txjople 

1920 

1910 1 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

Number 

cent 
of total 

Croatian and Slovenian . 

493 

— 

39.562 


Dutch and Flemish . 

12,730 

3 

13,012 


English .... 

58,366 

14 

53.498 


French .... 

27,390 

6 

21,107 


(German .... 

7.338 

2 

71.380 


(ircek .... 

13 . <>98 

3 

39.135 


Hebrew .... 

14.292 

3 

84,260 

8 

Irish 

20,784 

4 

3H.382 


Italian, North . 

12,918 

3 

30.780 


Italian, South . 

88,882 

21 

192,673 


Lithuanian. 

422 

— 

22,714 


Magyar .... 

252 

— . 

27,302 


Mexican .... 

51.042 

12 

17.760 


Polish .... 

2,519 

— 

128,348 

13 

Portuguese. 

15.174 

4 

7.657 

7 

Ruthenian 

258 


27.907 

3 

Scandinavian . 

16,621 

4 

52.037 

5 

Scotch .... 

2 1 , 1 80 

5 

24,612 

2 

Spanish .... 



5 _ 

5 .- 83 . 7 - 

— 


Tabt.e 6. Immigrant Aliens, by Country, 



1920 

1910 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

Number 

Per cent 
of total 

Austria .... 

268 

— 

135.793 

13 

Hungary .... 

84 

— 

122,944 

12 

Ciermany .... 

1,001 

— 

31.283 

3 

(ireet:e .... 

11,981 

3 

25,888 

2 

Italy 

95.145 

22 

215.537 

21 

Russia .... 

995 


186,792 

18 

England .... 

27,871 


46,706 

5 

Ireland .... 

9.591 


29.855 

3 

Norway .... 

4.445 


17.538 

2 

Portugal .... 

15.472 


8.229 

1 

Sweden . . 

5.«62 


25.745 

2 

Turkey in Europe . 

1.933 


18.405 

2 

Turkey in Asia 

5.033 

I 

15.212 

1 

British North America . 

90,025 

21 

56.555 

5 

Mexico .... 

52,361 

12 

»«.691 

2 


It will be observed that in 1920 there was a change in the racial 
composition of immigration as compared with 1910. The propor- 
tion of Italians was about the same, but immigration from eastern 
European stocks fell off. Immigration from Austria, Hungary, 
Germany and Russia practically stopped after 1917. Immigration 
from the northern border, of both English and French Canadians, 
and from the southern part of Mexico, had greatly increased. Until 
the World War, Europe was the chief source of immigration to the 
United States, furnishing 90% of the total. The percentage com- 
ing from Europe fell, however, to 60% in 1915, 50% in 1916, 45% 
in 1917, 28% in 1918 and 17% in 1919. In 1920 it rose to 57%. 
After the war the return movement to Europe increased, and in 
1920 emigration to that continent was in excess of immigration 
from it. This excess was due to emigration to south-eastern Europe 
rather than to the northern and western sections. The proportion 
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oi females among the Immigrant aliens in 19SO was 42*^ %, as com- 
pared with 33‘4% in the years 1910-4, For Greeks the female per- 
centage increased from 9 to 20, and for Italians from 5 to 48. This 
suggests that the immigration of these peoples might prove to be 
more permanent than in the past. 

In 1917 a literacy test was imposed upon immi^ants, exemptions 
being made in certain cases, as for example, to those who came to 
the United States to join relatives or who would have been subject 
to religious persecution at home. As a result only 15,094 illiterate 
immigrants 16 years of age and over, or 4*4%, were admitted in 
1920. During the years 1^-17, 1,617,000 illiterate immigrants 14 
years of age and over were admitted. Undoubtedly the new restric- 
tion should show in the course of the decade 1920-30 a marked 
effect upon the degree of illiteracy in the United States. By the 
Immigration Act passed in 1921 the number of immigrants admitted 
from any one country in the year July i 1921 to June 20 1922, was 
restricts to 3 % of the persons of that nationality resident in the 
United States in 1910. Only 358,000 immigrants, therefore, could 
be eligible for admittance during the year 1921-2, The United 
Kingdom was limited to 77,200; Germany to 68,000 ; Italy to 42,000; 
Russia to 34,200 and Poland to 25,800. 

Urban and Rural Population , — The tendency of the population 
to concentrate in towns and cities continued unabated. In l^io the 
percentage of the pop. living in urban territory (that is, in cities and 
other incor{X)rated places 012, 500 inhabitants or more, and in towns 
of that sbe in Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island) 
was 46'3 per cent. In 1920 the percentage was 51*4, showing that 
more than one-half of the pop. was then living in urban territory 
as defined by the Census Bureau. 

Table 7 shows the pop. of cities having 50,000 inhabitants or 
more in 1920 with comparison for 1910. 


Table 7. Cities with $0,000 Inhabitants or More, 


Hank 


1920 

1910 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease 

1 

New York, N. Y. 

5,620,048 

4,766,883 

17*9 

2 

Chicago, 111. . 

2.701.705 

2,185,283 

23*6 

3 

Philadelphia, I*a. 

1.823.779 

1.549,008 

17*7 

4 

Detroit, Mich. . 

993.f>78 

465,766 

113-3 

5 

Cleveland, 0. . 

796,841 

560,663 

42*1 

6 

St. Louis, Mo. , 

772.897 

687,029 

12-5 

7 

Boston, Mass. . 

748,060 

670,585 

11*6 

8 

Baltimore, Md. 

733.826 

558.485 

31*4 

9 

Pittsburgh, Pa, . 

58«.343 

533.905 

10*2 

10 

Los Angeles, C'al. 

576.673 

319,198 

807 

11 

Buffalo, N.Y. . . . 

506,775 

423.715 

196 

12 

San Francisco, C'al. . 

506,676 

416,912 

21-3 

13 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

457. M7 

373.857 

22-3 

H 

Washington, D. C. . 

437.571 

331.069 

32-2 

J5 

Newark, N. J, . 

414..524 

347.469 

19-3 

16 

Cincinnati, O. . 

401,247 

363.591 

10-4 

17 

New Orleans, La. 

387,219 

339.075 

14-2 

18 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

380,582 

301,408 

26-3 

19 

Kansas City, Mo. . 

324.410 

248,381 

306 

20 

Seattle, Wash. . 

315.312 

237.194 

32-9 

21 

Indianapolis, Ind. . 

314.194 

233.650 

34-5 

22 

Jersey City, N. J. . 

298,103 

267,779 

11*3 

23 

Rochester, N. Y, . 

295.750 

218,149 

35-6 

24 

Portland, Ore. 

258,288 

207,214 

24*6 

25 

Denver, Col. 

256,491 

213.381 

20*2 

26 

Toledo, 0. ... 

243.164 

168,497 

44-3 

27 

Providence, R. 1. 

237.595 

224,326 

5-9 

28 

Columbus, 0. . 

237.031 

181,511 

30-6 

29 

Louisville, Ky. . 

234 .«yi 

223,928 

4-9 

30 

St, Paul, Minn, 

234.698 

214.744 

9-3 

31 

Oakland, Cal. . 

216,261 

150.174 

44-0 

32 

Akron, 0 

208,435 

69,067 

201-8 

33 

Atlanta, Ga, 

200,616 

154.839 

29*6 

34 

Omaha, Neb. . 

191,601 

124,096 

54-4 

35 

Worcester, Mass. 

179.754 

145.986 

23- 1 

36 

Birmingham, Ala. . 

178,806 

132,685 

34-8 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

171.717 

137.249 

251 

3& 

Richmond, Va. 

171,667 

127,628 

34-5 

39 

New Haven, Conn. . 

162,537 

! 133.605 

21-7 

40 

Memphis, Tenn. 

162,351 

131.105 

23‘8 

41 

San Antonio, Tex. . 

161,379 

96,614 

67*0 

42 

Dallas, Tex. 

158.976 

92,104 

72-6 

43 

Dayton, 0. . . . 

152.559 

116,577 

30*9 

44 

Bridgeport, Conn. . 

143.555 

102,034 

407 

45 

Houston, Tex. . 

138,276 

78,800 



Table y.-^iConiinued), 


Percent 


Rank 


1920 

1910 

age in- 
crease 

46 

Hartford, Conn. 

138,036 

98,915 

129,867 

39-6 

47 

Scranton, Pa. . 

137.783 

6-1 

48 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Paterson, N. J. 

137.634 

”2.571 

22‘3 

49 

135.875 

125,600 

8-2 

50 

Youngstown, 0. 

132.358 

79,066 

67.4 

51 

Springfiekl, Mass. . 

129,614 

88,926 

45-8 

52 

Des Moines, la. 

126,468 

86,368 

46-4 

53 

New Bedford, Mass. 

121,217 

96.652 

25*4 

54 

Fall River, Mass. 

120,485 

”9,295 

I‘0 

55 

Trenton, N. J. . 

119,289 

96,815 

2^-2 

56 

Nashville, Tenn. 

118,342 

110.364 

7-2 

57 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

118,110 

92,777 

27-3 

58 

Camden, N. J. . 

116,309 

94.538 

23*0 

59 

Norfolk, Va. . . . 

ii5i777 

67.452 

71-6 

60 

Albany, N. Y. . 

n3,344 

100,253 

131 

61 

Lowell, Mass. . 

”2,759 

106,294 

6-1 

62 

Wilmington, Del. 

110,168 

87,411 

26-0 

63 

Cambridge, Mass. . 

109,694 

104,839 

4-6 

64 

Reading, Pa. 

Fort W^rth, Tex. 

107.784 

96,071 

12-2 

65 

106,482 

73.312 

45-2 

66 

67 

Spokane, Wash. 

Kansas City, Kan. . 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

104,437 

101.177 

104,40a 

82.331 

22-9 

68 

100,176 

79.803 

25-5 

69 

Lynn, Mass 

99,148 

89.336 

II-O 

70 

Duluth, Minn. . 

98,917 

78,466 

26-1 

71 

Tacoma, Wash. 

96,965 

83.743 

15-8 

72 

Elizabeth, N. J. 

95.783 

73.409 

305 

73 

Lawrence, Mass. 

Utica, N. Y. . . . 

Erie, Pa 

94,270 

85,892 

9-8 

74 

94.156 

74.419 

265 

75 

93.372 

66,525 

40-4 

76 

Somerville, Mass. 

93,091 

77.236 

20.5 

77 

Flint, Mich. 

91,599 

38.550 

137-6 

78 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

9,. 558 

57,699 

58-7 

79 

Waterbury, Conn. . 

91.715 

73.141 

25-4 

80 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 

91,295 

64,205 

42-2 

81 

Schenectady, N. Y. . 

88,723 

72,826 

21*8 

82 

Canton, 0. . , . 

87,091 

50,217 

73-4 

83 

Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Evansville, Ind. 

86.549 

<>5.933 

35-4 

84 

85,264 

69,647 

22*4 

85 

Savannah, Ga. . 

83.252 

65,064 

28-0 

86 

Manchester, N. H. . 

78.384 

70,063 

II-9 

87 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

77-939 

77,403 

0-7 

88 

77,818 

36,346 

114-1 

89 

El Paso, Tex. . 

77.560 

39.279 

97-5 

90 

Bayonne, N. J. 

76.754 

55.545 

38-2 

91 

Peoria, 111. 

76,121 

66,950 

13-7 

92 

Harrisburg, Pa. 

75,917 

64,186 

i 8-3 

93 

San Diego, Cal. 

74,683 

39,578 

88-7 

94 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

73,833 

67,105 

lO-O 

95 

Allentown, Pa. . 

73,502 

51,913 

41-6 

96 

Wichita, Kan. . 

72,217 

52,450 

37-7 

97 

Tulsa, Okla. 

72,075 

18,182 

296-4 

98 

Troy, N. y. . . . 

72,013 

76,813 

-6-2 

99 

Sioux City, la. . 

71,227 

47,828 

48-9 

100 

South Bend, Ind. . 

70.983 

53,684 

32-2 

TOI 

Portland, Me. . 

69,272 

58,571 

i 8-3 

102 

Hoboken, N. J. 

68,166 

70,324 

—3*1 

103 

Charleston, S. C. . 

67,957 

58.833 

15-5 

104 

Johnstown, Pa. 

67,327 

55,482 

21-3 

105 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

66,800 

48,443 

37-9 

106 

East St. Louis, 111. . 

66,767 

58,547 

14*0 

107 

Brockton, Mass. 

66,254 

56,878 

16-5 

108 

Terre Haute, Ind. . 

66,083 

58,157 

13-0 

109 

Sacramento, Cal. 

Rockford, 111. . . 

65,908 

44,696 

47-5 

110 

65,651 

45401 

44-6 

lit 

Little Rock, Ark. 

65,142 

45,941 

41*8 

II 2 

Pawtucket, R. 1. 

64,248 

51,622 

24-5 

113 

Passaic, N. J. . 

63,841 

54,773 

16-6 

114 

Saginaw, Mich.. 

61,903 

50,510 

22*6 

115 

Springfield, (). . 

60,840 

46,921 

29:1-^ 
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TABtB •t-jCanHnued). 


Rank 


1920 

1910 

Percent- 
age in- 
crease 

1 16 

Mobile, Ala. 

60,777 

51.521 

180 

117 

Altoona, Pa. . . 

60,331 

52,127 

15*7 

uB 

Holyoke, Mass. 

60,203 

57.730 

4-3 

1 19 

New Britain, Conn. 

59.316 

43 . 9«6 

35*1 

120 

Springfield, 111 . 

59.183 

51.678 

145 

121 

Racine, Wis. 

58.593 

38,002 

54-2 

122 

Chester, Pa. . . . 

58.030 

38.537 

50*6 

123 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

57.895 

44,604 

298 

124 

Lansing, Mich. 

57.327 

3 U 229 

836 

125 

Covington, Ky. 

57.121 

53.270 

7*2 

126 

Davenport, la. 

56.7*7 

43,028 

31-8 

127 

Wheeling, W. Va. . 

56,208 

41.641 

35*0 

128 

Berkeley, Cal. , 

56.036 

40,434 

38-6 

129 

Long Beach, Cal. 

55.593 

17,809 

212-2 

130 

Gary, Ind. 

55.378 

16,802 

229-6 

131 

Lincoln, Neb. . 

54.948 

43.973 

25-0 

132 

Portsmouth, Va. 

54.387 

33.^90 

639 

133 

Haverhill, MaSvS. 

53.884 

44 . 1^5 

22-1 

134 

Lancaster, Pa. . 

53.150 

47.227 1 

12-5 

135 

Macon, Ga. 

52.995 

40,665 1 

303 

136 

Augusta, Ga. 

52.548 

41,040 

280 

137 

Tampa, Fla. 

51.608 

37.782 

36-6 

I3« 

Roanoke, Va. . 

50.842 

34.874 

45-8 

139 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

50,760 

30.445 

66-7 

140 

East Orange, N. J. . 

50.7^0 

34.371 

47-5 

141 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

50.707 

46,150 

9-9 

142 

Bethlehem, Pa. . 

50.358 

12,837 

292-3 

143 

Huntington, W. Va. 

50.177 

31, .61 

610 

144 

Topeka, Kan. . 

50,022 

43,684 

U -5 


The cities with increases of over 100% were Detroit, Mich., due 
to the development of the automobile industry; Akron, O., the 
home of several large rubber factories which manufacture tires for 
automobiles; Flint, Mich., also an automobile city ; Tulsa, Okla., a 
centre of oil activity ; Gary, I nd., a city recently built up by the U. S. 
Steel Corp.; Bethlehem, Pa., also a steel city; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
and Long Beach, Cal. With the exception of Bethlehem, no one of 
these cities is in the east. 

Nearly one-fourth of the gain m the total pop. was due to the 
growth of the 12 largest cities, which in 1920 all had more than 

500.000 inhabitants each. In 1910 there were only eight cities with 
a pop. of 5oo,(xx> or over. In the earlier year 12*5%, or one-eighth 
of the total pop., lived in cities of this size; in 1920 the proportion 
was 15*5%. In 1910 there were 42 cities with a iwp. between 

100.000 and 500,000; in 1920 there were 56. 

Occupations . — ^The proportion of the pop. engaged in gainful occu- 
pations increased from 38-3% of the total pop. in 1900 to 41*5% 
in 1910. This was largely due to the greater number of females 
receiving wages. In 1900 the percentage of females 10 years of age 
and over in gainful occupations was i8*8; in 1910, 23*4, a gain of 
4*6 per cent. The percentages for males for the two dates respec- 
tively were 80 ancf 81*3, a gain of only 1-3 per cent. Table 8 
classifies those engaged in industry according to the principal divi- 
sions of occupations. 


Table 8. Industrial Occupations. 


Occupation 

Number 

Per cent. 

1910 

1900 

1910 

1900 

Males : — 

Agricultural pursuits 

10,760,875 

9,404.429 

35-8 

39-6 

Professional service . 

I,I 5 L 7«9 

827,941 

3*8 

3*5 

Domestic and personal 
service . 

2,740,176 

3,485,208 

9*1 

14-7 

Trade and transportation 

6.403.378 

4,263,617 

21-3 

17*9 

Manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits . 

9,035,426 

5,772,641 

30-0 

24-3 

All occupations (male) 

30,091,564 

23.753.836 

lOO-O 

lOO-O 

Females : — 

Agricultural pursuits 

1,807,050 

977.336 

22-4 

18-4 

Professional service* . 

673.418 

430,597 

8-3 i 

8-1 

Domestic and personal 
service .... 

2,620,857 

2 , 095,449 

32-5 

39*4 

Trade and transportation 

1,202,352 1 

503.347 

14*9 

9*5 

Manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits . 

1,772,095 

1,312,668 

21*9 

24*7 

1 All occupations (female) 

8 | 075 . 77 L 

,,. 5 i 3 ,i 9 ,f 39.7 

loo-o 

lOO-O 


Table 8 does not include all those engaged in economic aerv* 
ices. Many children and wives work for their parents or husbands; 
technically they do not receive wages and consequently are not 
recorded as engaged in gainful occupations, but in reality they con- 
tribute to the household economy. If these be included, appioxi- 
mately two-thirds pf the pop. was engaged in some degree of creating 
wealth or in services which might be valued in economic terms. 
Nearlj^ one-third of all the workers were engag^ed in agricultural and 
allied industries, and a little over one-fourth in manufacturing and 
in tool industries. If we divide the flop, of the United States into 
groups according to age, the following were the percentages of each 
age-^oup engaged in gainful occupation in 1910: — 10 to 13 years, 
males 16‘6% and females 8*o%; 14 to 15, 41 '4% and 19*8%; 16 to 
20, 79*2% and 39‘9%; 2* to 44, 967% and 26*3%; 45 years and 
over, 85*9% and 157%; 10 years and over, 81 and 23-4%. 
There was a slight decrease'lietween 1900 ami ipio in the two lower 
age-groups for males and a slight increase for females. More than 
8 out of 10 of the gainful workers in the United States as a whole 
in 1910 were 21 years of age and over, and about 95 out of 100 were 
16 years of age and over. 

Education . — In 1918 there were 20,853,516 children enrolled in 
the public schools, constituting 70% of the pop. from 5 to 18 years 
of age. There were 650,709 teachers in the public schools, or one 
to every 32 pupils. Of the teachers 16% were males. The total 
expenditure for public schools was $763,678,089 or about $37 per 
pupil. The above enrolment of pupils includes i, 735 » 6 i 9 attenchn){ 
public high schools. In addition there were I 5 B ,745 pupils in pri- 
vate high schools and academies. There were over 300 public and 
private normal schools with an enrolment of nearly i40,oo<). Uni- 
versities, colleges and schools of technology numbered 672 in 1918, 
having 44,600 students of preparatory grade, 239,707 students of 
collegiate grade, and 14,406 graduate students. Nearly one-half 
of the students of collegiate grade were female. Professional schools 
in 1918 numbered 424, as follows: theology 141, with 9,354 students; 
law loi, with 11,820 students; medicine 72, with 13,802 students; 
dentistry 37, with 8,314 students; pharmacy 54, with 41053 stu- 
dents; and veterinary medicine 19, with 1,250 students. {See Edu- 
cation, section United States.) 

The statistics of illiteracy for 1920 showed a diminution com- 
pared with those for 1910. The Census Bureau classifies as illiter- 
ate any person 10 years of age or over who is unalile to write in any 
language, regardless of ability to read. Illiterates in 1920 num- 
bered 4,931,905, or 6% of thejfop. at least 10 years of age, as com- 
pared with 77% in 1910. The proportion of illiteracy for the 
individual states in 1920 ranged from i»i % in to 21 *5)% for 
Louisiana. Illiteracy is very marked in those states in which the 
colored pop. or the f oreign-l)orn pop. is relatively large. 1 n 1 9 1 0 nearly 
one-third t30'4%) of the negroes were recorded as illiterate, but this 
showed a marked decrease from 44*5% in 1900. Of the native 
whites of native parentage only 37% lu 1910 were illiterate, but in 
six of the southern states the percentage ran over 10 %. 

Vital Statistics . 1915 the Census Bureau beg.an the annual 
analysis and publication of birth statistics based upon data obtained 
from state registration records. In 1919 the birth registration area 
covered nearly three-fifths (58*6%) of the total population. The 
birth-rate varied in the five-year period I9l5’i> 25*1 per 1,000 

in 1915 to 22*3 per 1,000 in 1919. The ratio of male births was 1,057 
to 1,000 female births. The fecundity of foreign-born mothers was 
much greater than that of native mothers. For example, in Connecti- 
cut, although the white married women of foreign birth, age 15 to 
42, constituted only 46% of the total pop. of white married women 
of that age group, they gave birth to 57% of the children. In 
Massachusetts 49% of foreign-born mothers gave birth to 53% of 
the children; and in New York 43 % of foreign-born mothers gave 
birth to 49 % of the children. The first and second children formed 
50% of all children born to native white mothers, while only 34% 
born to foreign-born mothers were first and second children. 

The registration area for mortality statistics covers more than 
three-fourths of the population. Between 1900 and 1921 the death- 
rate varied from a minimum of 13*5 per i,o(X) in 1915 to 18 per 

1,000 in 1918. This latter high rate was due largely to the great 
influenza pandemic. The rate of infant mortality (the n uni tier of 
deaths of infants under one year of age per 1,000 born alive) for the 
registration area in iqi8 was 83 for the white pop. ; for negro pop., 
131 ; and for the total pop., 87. 

A third nation-wide compilation of statistics of marriage and 
divorce was made by the Bureau of Census, covering the year 1916. 
There were 1,040,778 marriages, or 10*5 per 1,000 of the i)opula- 
tion. In some of the southern states the rate ran as high as 11*9 
per 1,000. There were 112,036 divorces. The statistics were not 
analyzed to show ratios of divorce to marriage, but only the ratios 
to population. For the whole country the ratio of divorce was 112 
per 100,000 population. In New England the ratio was 80, Middle 
Atlantic states 43, Southern states 59, and Pacific states 210. 
()f the divorces 3t’i% were granted to the husband and 68-9% 
to the wife. 

Religious Bodies . — For statistics of Christian churches, see the 
article Church History: section United States. Statistics of mem- 
^nship in Jewish churches are unsatisfactory for purpose of com- 
parison with other denominations, for they are restricted to heads 
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of famHies. In 1920, according to returns published in the Year 
Book of Churches by the Federal Council of Churches, there were 
2,960 Jewish congregations with a membership of 260,000; 784 
Sunday-schools with a membership of 108,534. These figures may 
be compared with the report of the Bureau of Census which gives 
1 ,901 congregations and 337, 1 35 members for the year 1916. Accord- 
ing to the American Jewish Year Book for 1920 there were in 1918 
3*39^^300 Jews as against 1,777,185 in 1907. According to the same 
authority nearly one-half, or 48*6 %, of the Jews resid^ in the state 
of New York in 1918, and 45 % in New York City. It is estimated 
that 26% of the total pop. of New York City is Jewish. Between 
1907 and 1918 the Jewish pop. of New York state increased from 
90<,rK)0 to 1,603,923; Pennsylvania, from 150,000 to 322,^06; and 
Illinois, from 110,000 to 246,637. It was also estimated that the 
Jewish pop. con.stituted about 3 2 % of the total pop. of the United 
States; in New York it was 15%; in Connecticut and Massachusetts 
<5% and in Maryland 4*5 %• lewish immigration 1899-19x9 num- 
bered i*55t».M5r or 10*4% of the total number of immigrants. 

Agriculture . — During the decade 1910-20, the numlwr of farms 
showed a slight gain, 1*4%. In 1920 there were 6,448,343 as com- 
pared with 6,361,502 in 1910. A comparison of these numbers with 
the total pop. shows that in 1910 there was one farm for every 14 
of the pop., and in 1920 one farm for every 16. The decrease in the 
number of farms was particularly marked in states east of the Mis- 
sissippi; for example, m Connecticut T5*5%; Massachusetts 13*4%; 
New York 10*5 %; Ohio 5*6 %; and Illinois 5-8 %. In New England 
the number of farms decreased by 32,238, giving in 1920 one farm 
for every a? persons. The total farm acreage increased somewhat 
more rapidly than the number of farms, from 878,798,325 ac. to 
955fl^^i3i7i5 ac., nearly 8-8%, The greater portion of this locrease 
was due to the use of land for dry farming in the arid states of the 
Rocky Mountain section and also to the enclosure of large areas 
for gracing. In 1919 there were 507,(XK),fK)0 ac. under cultivation. 
One half of the total land area of the United States was in 1920 
included in farms, as coinpiired with 46 2 % in 1910. Of the 956,000,- 
000 ac. included in farms, 88,o()(),cx)o in 19x9 was devoted to corn; 
73, IKK), 000 to wheat; 73.otx>iOCK) to hay; 38 ,(kx),ooo to oats; and 

33,000,000 to cotton. Nearly one-third of tiie farm area and nearly 
one-sixth of the total land area is used for the growing of the.se five 
products. The average size of farms slightly increased between 
1910-20, from 138*1 ac. to 148*2 acres. Notwithstanding the small 
increase in the number of farms, and of acreage in farms, the value 
of all farms, lands and buildings increased from $35,000,000,000 in 
1910 to $66,ooo,f)00,(KX) in 1920, or 90 Vo. 'J'his increase, however, 
was due largely to the abnormally high pri(:e.s prevailing in 1920, 
rather than to new investments and improvement of property. For 
the same reason the average value of land and buildings per farm 
for the United States as a whole greatly tncrcasKKl, rising from 
$5,471 in I9tp to $10,284 in 1920. In 1910 62* i % of farms were 
owned by their cultivators and in 1920 (k)*9%. In New England, 
New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania, there was a decline in 
tenancy but there was a marked increase in the Mountain and 
Pacific states. During the decade 1910-20 native white farmers 
increased from 4,721,063 to 4,917,386 ; foreign-born white fanners 
decreased from 669,556 to 581,068; coloured farmers increased 
from 920,883 to 949,889, The countries furnishing the greater 
number of foreign-born farmers were, in 1920, (termany (140,667), 
Sweden (60^461), Norway (5i,f>99), C.anada (48,688), Russia (32,- 
88), Austria (30,172), England (26,614), Denmark (25,565), Italy 
18,267), Poland (17,352), Ireland (16,562), Holland (15,589), Fin- 
land (14,988), Switzerland (13,051), Mexico (12,142), Scotland 
(7»fx)5), Hungary (7,122), France (6,119). 

The United States is an aj^ricultural country, l)ut the question is 
frequently asked whether agriculture is keeping pace with the growth 
of the population. A comparison of the annual crop for the three- 
year periofl 1907-9 with that for the period 1917-9 for corn, wheat, 
and oats gives the following: — 



Av'crage 1917-9 
bushels 

Average 1907-9 
bushels 

Corn 

Wheat . 

Oats . 

2.828.000. 000 
833,000,000 

1 .459.000. 000 

2 , 078 , 0 (K),<X >0 

679,000,000 

85 (),()oo,oih) 


^ A comparison of these figures with the population the respec- 
tive dates shows that the per capita product of corn M^lightly less, 
that of wheat and oats greater. 7 ^ 

'J'able 9 shows tlie estimated annual crop of sori||^f the most 
important agricultural staples for each of the 10 ycarsrf9H>-9. 


STATES 


Table 9. Annual Crops; in millions. 



Corn 

(bus.) 

Wheat 

(bus.) 

Oats 

(bus.) 

Cot- 

ton 

(bales) 

Irish 

pota- 

toes 

(bus.) 

To- 

bacco 

(lb.) 

Woot 

(Ib.) 

1910 

2,886 

635 

1,186 

11*6 

349 

1,103 

321 

1911 

2.531 

621 

922 

157 

293 

905 

319 

1912 

3.125 

730 

1,418 

137 

421 

963 

304 

1913 * 

2.447 

763 

1,122 

14*2 

332 

954 

296 

1914 ■ 

2.673 

891 

1,141 

1 6* I 

410 

1,035 

290 

1915 * 

2,995 

1,026 

U549 

11*2 

360 

1,062 

286 

1916 

2.567 

' 636 

1.252 

11*4 

287 

U153 

268 

1917 . . 

3.065 

637 

1.593 

11*3 

442 

1,249 

282 

1918 . 

2,503 

921 

1.538 

12*0 

412 

U439 

299 

I I9!9 . 

,^.346 i 

_545- 



290 
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The annual production of cotton did not greatly change in the 
10 years ipio-p, running about 1 1,000,000 bales (500 lb.). Domestic 
consumption, however, slowly increased, leaving a smaller amount 
for export. During the five-year period, 1910-4, the average annual 
export was 8,811,000 bales, and in the five years 1915-9, 6,310,000 
bfilcs, a decline of 28 per cent. The production of wool also remained 
fairly constant, approximating 300,000,000 lb. annually. Imports 
in the years 1915-9 were greater than ever before and the total con- 
sumption therefore larger, as exports were insignificant. The aver- 
age annual consumption, domestic and foreign, 19 10-4, was 509,- 
000,000 lb., and 1915-^ 690,000,000 lb. Since 1914 the United 
States has been depenefent upon foreign countries for more than 
one- half its wool consumption as compared with two-fifths, or even 
only one-third in the earlier years of the century. 

Strenuous efforts were made during the World War period, even 
before the entry of the United States, to increase the production of 
wheat. In 1916 the average farm value per bus. for the first lime 
since the decade following the Civil War, was above $1. A record 
crop was produced in 1915, amounting to over a thousand million 
bushels. The average annual production for the five years 1910-4 
w^as 6 cj 7, 000,000 bus., and in the succeeding five years 1915-9, 

822.000. 0(K), giving an average annual increase of 125,000,000; 
on the basis of an annual per capita consumption of five bus. 
this provided bread for 25,000,000 peojile. In the years 1910-4 
the average annual export was i25,ooo,(X)0 bus., and in 1915-9, 

240.000. 000 bushels. 

The domestic beet-sugar industry during the 10 years 1910-9 
became firmly established. Until 1907 the volume of beet-sugar 
nniduction was less than that of canc sugar; in later years it has 
been far in excess. The production, in millions of pounds, was 
1,775 in 1910 (canc 750, beet 1,025); 1,937 in 1915 (cane 493, beet 
1,444); and 2,091 in 15^19 (cane 569, beet 1,522). The outlying 
possessions of the United States (Porto Rico, Hawaii and the, 
Philippine Is.) provide an amount of sugar approximately equal to 
that produced at home. This, however, does not meet the demands 
of domestic consumption, and the United States is still dependent 
upon foreign countries for half its needs. The annual per capita 
production of sugar was approximately 80 lb. in 1920 as compared 
with 70 lb. ill 1900. 

The crops of hay, sweet potatoes, rye, barley, and rice, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture for 1910 and 1919, are 
seen in Table 10. 

In 1919 the production of apples was 26,174,000 bar., of which 
one state, Washington, yielded one-fourth (6,440,000 bar,). The 
peach crop amounted to 50,690,000 bus. valued at a little over 
$100,000,000. In 1918 1,525,792 ac. were devoted to truck crops. 

The number of cattle on farms in 1920 was 66,652,559, as com- 
pared with 61,803,866 in 1910. This increase did not keep pace 
with the growth in population. The number of swine was ^9,346,- 
409 as compared with 58,185,676 in 1910, and again the mcrease 
was not in proiiortion to population. The number of sheep as esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture in 1920 was 48,615,000 as 
against 52,447,861 in 1910. The wool product in 1919 was 307,459,- 
000 lb, as compared with 321,363,000 lb. in 1910. In 1919 the 
product of Wyoming was 33,4i5fOOO lb.; Idaho, 22,145,000 lb.; 
Montana, 17,750,000 lb.; Utah, 15,800,000 lb.; New Mexico, 
15,076,000 lb. 

Tne Department of Agriculture in its Year Book of 1918 esti- 
mates that 350,(:)00,ooo ac\, or nearly one-fifth of the land area of the 
United States, is too rough or hilly for the successful cultivation of 
crops. It may, however, be atlai)ted to the growth of forests or used 
for grazing purposes. Nearly one-third of the land area, or 600,000,- 
000 ac., receives insufficient rainfall for the profitable production of 


T ijLE 1 o. Uay and other Crops. 


1 tqtq ! 

1910 • 

r Hay (short tons) 

: Sweet i>otatoes (bus.) 

|»ariey ;; 1 

Amount 


Amount 

Farm Value 

9I,326 ,o<x) 

78.091.000 

88.478.000 ^ 
J65, 719.000 



8 i» 839 , 967 ,(xx) 

124,844, OCX) 

1 1 9,041, (XX) 
200,419,000 
ioq,6i3,(xx) 

60.978.000 

59.938.000 

34.897.000 
173,832,000 

24.510.000 

1^747,769,000 

40 , 2 I 6 ,<XK) 

24.953.000 
ioo,426,o(x> 

16.624.000 
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crops at nortPal prices and affords no possibility of irrigation. A 
total of 40,000,000 ac. is absolute desert. It is estimated that 200,- 
000,000 ac. of forest, “cut-over'* land, and woodland including 
that in farms, could be used for crops after clearing. I'his, if divided 
into farms averaging 160 ac., would provide 1,250,000 farms, or an 
addition of about 20% to the number of farms in the country. 
Moreover, 60,000,000 ac. of swamp land can be drained, and 30,orx)j- 
000 ac. of f)Otentially irrigable land can be converted into farms if 
available sources of water supply are fully utilized. In all there are 
about 850,000,000 ac. of land at present in crops and potentially 
available. A little over 1,000,000,000 ac. of non-arable land con- 
'sist of 360,000,000 ac. of absolute forest land, 6is,ooo,ocw ac. of 
grazing land, 40,000,000 ac. desert land and 40,000,000 ac. in cities, 
roads and railway rights of way. It is also estimated that 360,000,- 
000 ac. of forests will not be sufficient to supply a population of 

150,000,000, but that 450,000,000 ac. will l>e needed for that num- 
ber. To provide food, therefore, more intensive methods of farm- 
ing will be required. For corn the average yield per hc. in the five 
years 1900-4 was 24*2 bus., and in l9i5-*9, 26*3 bushels. The 
yields for wheat were 13*4 and 14*3 bus.; for oats 31 and 33*7 bus.; 
and for barley 25-7 and 25*6 bus., respectively, for the two |)eriods. 
(See also the section Agrietdiure.) 

Manufactures . — ^A census of manufactures was taken for 1914 and 
another for 1919. The results of the latter had not been fully pub- 
lished by Jan. 1922. The manufacturing industries as a whole did 
not increase so rapidly in the five-year i>eriod 1909-14 as in the pre- 
vious five years, ))ut showed great increase in the next five, ending 
in 1919 (preliminary figures). This is seen from Table li. 


Table it. Manufactures. 



Estab- 

lishments 

Wage- 

earners 

Value of 
products 

Value added 
by manufac- 
ture 

1904 

1909 

1914 

1919 

2 I 6 ,t 8 o 

268,491 

275.791 

288,376 

5.468,383 

6,615,040 

7.036,337 

9,103,200 

^?i4.793.9t>3,(>oo 

20.672.052.000 

24.246.435.000 

62.910.202.000 

$6,293,695,000 

8.529.261.000 

9.878.346.000 


Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

1904-^ 
1909-14 
19I4-:9 _ _ 

24-0 % 
2-8% 
5*0% 

21 - 0 % 
6-4% 
29-4 % 

39-7% 

17-3% 

t59-o% 

35-5% 

15-8% 


Arranged by the 14 general groups of industries according to the 
classification of the Bureau of Census, Table 12 shows numbers of 
wage-earners and capital invested. 


Table 12. Groups of Industries. 


Group 

Wage-earners 

Capital in mil- 
lions of dollars 

1914 

1909 

1914 

1909 

F ood and kindred products 

496,234 

41 1.575 

2.174 

1,697 

Textiles and their prod- 





nets 

1,498,664 

1,438,446 

2,811 

2,488 

Iron and steel and their 





products. 

1,061,058 

1.026,553 

4,282 

3.579 

Lumber and its remanii- 





factures .... 

833,529 

911.593 

1.723 

1.570 

Leather and its finished 





products. 

307, orx^ 

309,766 

743 

659 

Paper and printing . 

452,900 

415.990 

1.433 

1,134 

874 

Liquors and beverages . 

88.152 

77.827 

1,016 

(.'hcmicals and allied 





products. 

299i5fi9 

267,261 

3.034 

2,167 

Stone, clay and glavSS 





products. 


342,827 

987 

858 

Metals and metal prod- 
ucts other than iron 





and steel 

262,154 

249,607 

1,014 

867 

Tobacco manufactures . 

178,872 

166,810 

304 

246 

Vehicles for land trans- 


803 


portfitioii . 

263,076 

202,719 

521 

Railway repair shops 

365,902 

304.592 

418 

277 

Miscellaneous . 

594.465 

489,480 

2,048 

1,490 

All industries 

7.036,337 

6,615,046 

22,791 

18,428 


The industrial group having the largest number of wage-earners 
in 1914 was the textile, but tlie iron and steel was first in capital 
invested; although the chemicals and allied products group had 
only 4% of the wage-earners, it waa credited with 13% of the total 
capital; leather and ita finished products, which employed 4% of 
the wage-earners, had less than 4 % of the capital. 

Table 13 shows the distribution of manufactures in 1009 and 
1914 by the three geographic divisions — North (New England, 
Mkldle Atlantic, and East and West North Central states), South 
(South Atlantic, and East and West South Central states), and 
West (Mountain and Pacific states). 
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Table 13. Geography of Industries, 


Section 

No. of wage- 
earners 

C^apital 
(millions 
of dollars) 

Value of 
product 
(millions 
of dollars) 



Per 

cent 

in- 

crease 

1914 

1909 

1914 

1909 

1914 

1909 

North 

South 

West 

5 . 55«,049 

l,l 6 l,() 0 O 

316,628 

5.197. * 3 » 

1,129.307 

28 tS,(K)I 

18.122 
3.046 
1 .623 

•4.278 

2.502 

1.197 

19.555 

3,186 

1.505 

16,827 

2,637 

1,208 

16-2 

20*8 

24*7 


In 1914 the North manufactured 81*2 % of the product according 
to value; the South, 12-8%; atid the West, 5*9 ‘/o. New York 
retained in 1914 first place among the slates in manufactures, pro- 
ducing 13-7% of the total value of the product; Pennsylvania was 
second with 1 1*7 %, followed by Ohio and Massachusetts. Manufac- 
turing establishments as a rule are in large cities. In 1914 cities with 
a pop. of 100,000 and over, having 24% of the total pop., had 40% 
of the wage-earners w'ho manufactured 43 % of the value of the total 
production. Ten cities, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Cleveland, Boston, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee, 
with a combined pop. of approximately 13,473,000, or nearly 14% 
of the total pop., manufactured 25% of the total product value. 
Districts outside cities having a pop. of 10,000 or over and having 
61 % of the total pop., had only 33 % of the wage-earners, and manu- 
factured only 30% of the total production. Some manufacturing 
industries tend toward local concentration: for example in 1914, 
measured by value of i>roduct, Michigan produced 62*9% of all the 
products of the automolnle industry in the United States; Massachu- 
setts 43 % of the boot and shoe incfuslry ; Connecticut 43 % of brass, 
bronze and copper products, and 62 ‘>0 of fire-arms and ammunition ; 
California 25% of canning and preserving products; Illinois 40°/o 
of the agricultural implement industry; New York 43% of men's 
clothing, 73 % of women’s clothing, 96 % of men’s collars and cuffs, 
and 59 % of leather gloves and mittens. 

Preliminary figures for the census of 1919 show^ed for value of 
product an increase of nearly 160% over 1914. This remarkable 
gain is far in excess of that of any previous five-year or even that of 
any lo-year period. Table 14 shows the specific industries, which 
in 1919 manufactured a product valued at more than ^5500,000,000. 

Complete data w'ere not yet available in Jan. 1922 to show how 
far the increases shown in Table 14 were due to higher prices and 
how far due to greater volume of production. To illustrate this dis- 
tinction the following figures are taken from the preliminary bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of C'ciisus, to show quantity production in 1914 
and 1919 with respective values at each date. In the silk industry 
there was manufactured in 191a 242,ooo,(K)o yd. of broad silk, and 
in 1910, 307,000,000 yd.; the value more than trebled in the period, 
from iJi 37,720,000 to $435,935,0(X). Pig-iron production increased 
in quantity from 23,269,000 tons to 30,543,000 tons, or 31 and 
in value 151%; coke from 22,788,000 tons to 30,097,000 tons and 
in value more than doubled, from $304,234,000 to $770,101,000; 
window gluvss decreased in quantity from 40I,0(K),0 (x; sq.ft, to 

369.000. 000 sq.ft., but the value more than doubled, increasing 
from $17,496,000 to $4i,io6,fX)0. Oil-cIoth and linoleum also 
decreased in (piantity from 127,038,000 sq.yd. to 125,448,000 sq.yd., 
but increased in value from $25,598,000 to $68,110,000. Fertilizers 
decreased in quantity from 8,432,000 tons to 8,291,000 tons, but 
gained in value from $153,000,000 to $280, 000, (XX). In <iuantity, 
sole leather increased from 18,075,500 sides to 19,715,800 sides, 
and in value from $116,188,000 to $218,830,000. In food products 
lard increased in quantity from 1,119,189,000 lb. to 1,372,550,000 
lb., ami in value more than trebled, $120,414,000 to $415,817,000; 
condensed and evaporated milk increavsed from 884,647,000 lb. to 

2.096.973.000 lb., and in value from $59>375,ooo to $293,569,000; 
beet sugar decreased in auuntily from 1,486,948,000 lb. to 1,426,- 
890,0 (Xi lb., but increased in value from $58,590,000 to $138,100,- 
000; cleaned rice increased in quantity trom 674,872,000 lb. to 

1.062.813.000 lb. and in value from $21,655,000 to $83,462,000; 
wheat flour increased from 116,403,770 bar. to 132,4.78,513 bar, 
and in value from $543,840,000 to $1,436,589,000. 1 he growing 
demand for automobiles greatly expand^ not only their manu* 
facture but also the refining of petroleum, and the rubber industry. 
The numlxT of passenger cars manufactured in 1919 was 1,657,000 
as compared with 569,000 in 1914 for all motor vehicles. 7'he petro- 
leum refining industry showetl a phenomenal development. The out- 
put of gasoline increased in five years from 1,195,000,000 gal. to 

3.637.000. 000 galloiis. The increase in quantity was 204% and in 
value 540%, In 1919 the refineries used 358,000,000 bar. of crude 
petroleum of which 38,<kx),ooo was of foreign origin and 320,000,000 
domestic. The manufacture of rubber goods greatly expanded. 
Two-thirds of the value in 1919 was represented by tires. The 
maximum production of lumber was reached in 1908, 42,000,000,000 
ft.; in 1918 it was 32,000,000,000 ft., the decline being due to the 
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Table 14. Individual Industries; dMars in millions. 


( Automobile bodies and parts , 674 130 418 

Automobiles 2,388 j 503 373 

Boots and shoes 502 129 

Bread and other bakery products i,4<»6 / 492 186 

Butter 583 243 140 

Cars and general shop construction and 
repairs by steam railway companies. 1,278 514 149 

Cars, steam railway, not including 
operations of railway companies . 540 195 176 

Chemicals 695 200 242 

Clothing, men’s 1,158 458 153 

Clothing, women’s 1,184 474 150 

Confectionery and ice cream . . 637 210 203 

Cotton goods 1,878 677 177 

Electrical machinery, apparatus and 

supplies. • . • • • 1.«14 335 203 

Flour-mill and grist-mill products . 2,193 878 152 

Food preparations not elsewhere speci- 
fied 663 219 203 

Foundry and machine-shop products . 2,321 867 167 

Furniture 574 266 116 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces . . 794 318 118 

Iron and steel, steel works and rolling- 

mills . 2,813 919 206 

Knit goods . . . 686 259 165 

Leather, tanned, curried and finislied . 929 367 150 

Lumber and timber products . 1,401 715 96 

Lumber, planing-mill products, not in- 
cluding planing-milla connected with 

saw-mills 561 308 82 

Oil and cake, cottonseed . 570 212 169 

Paper and wood pulp .... 794 332 139 

Petroleum refining 1,645 396 315 

Printing and publishing, book and job. 601 307 96 

Printing and publishing, newspapers 
and periodicals ..... 892 496 80 

Rubber goods, not elsewhere specified . 980 224 338 

Shipbuilding, steel 1,454 66 2,103 

Silk goods 685 254 170 

Slaughtering and meat-packing, whole- 
sale • • 3.714 L4s54 155 

Smelting and refining, copper . . 633 444 42 

Sugar, refining, not including beet 

sugar ....... 731 289 153 

Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 886 315 181 

Worsted goods 676 276 145 

fact thfit readily available timber was becoming less and Ie.ss acces- 
sible. Portland cement is manufactured in larger amounts and has 
a wide use in the building industry. During the years 1900-9 the 
average production was 33,000,000 bar.; in 1916 it reached 95,000,- 
000 barrels. The production of tin plates, tome plates, and taggers 
tin showed a steady development; in 1910 the production amounUHi 
to 1,370,788,000 lb. and in 1919 to ^,301,624,000 lb. An export 
trade was developed, the export of domestic product rising from 

26,168,000 lb. to 527,462,000 lb.; import of this product has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

The cost of new buildings in the principal cities is estimated by 
the U.S. Geological Survey as follows: — 1910, $726,437,000; 1911, 
$687,507,000; 1912, $738.990.otK); 1913, $673,221,000; 1914, $619,- 
752,000; 1915, $700,413,000; 1916, $839,706,000; 1017, $569,011,000; 

$H4.b22,ooo; 1919, $i,0I9,49I,(kx). The figures show that, 
although the war checked building, the total value of the buildings 
constructed in 1919 was much greater than in any preceding year; 
the cost for 1919 was swollen by high prices and does not accurately 
represent the volume of new building, measured by physical units. 

After 1909 there was but a Bli|;i:ht increase in the miml)er of manu- 
facturing establishments, notwithstanding the gain in the number 
of wage-earners and value of product. In 1914 there were 275,791 
establishments, with 7,036,337 wage-earners, and products valued 


(128 in 1910). Lead Increased in value from $30,655,000 in 1910 
to $76,667,000 in 1916; zinc from $27,268,000 to $89,618,000; 
aluminum from $8*956,000 to $41 .159.000 ; natural gas from $70,756,- 
000 to $157,000,000; and cement from $68,752,000 to $113,555,000; 
Platinum had a remarkable development, the product increasing 
from 8,665 oz., valued at $478,688, m 1915 to 59,753 uz., valued at 
$6,417,980, in 1918. 

1 he production of iron ore increased from 56,889,734 long tons 
in 1910 to a maximum record of 77,870,553 tons in 1016. In jgt8 
the production was slightly less, 72,021,202 tons. In the latter year 
this was maiiufacturecl into 39,054,644 tons of pig-iron. More than 
half of the iron ore produced is mined in Minnesota amounting to 
43.263,240 tons, followed by Michigan 17.587,416 tons; Alabama 
mined 6,121,087 tons. In 1912 the National Conservation Com- 
mission estimated the total supply of iron ore profitable to mine at 

4.784,930.000 long tons, and 75,000,000,000 tons not worth mining. 
According to this estimate the profitable ore deposits might & 
exhausted in 60 years, allowing for no increase in annual rate of 
production. The ore deposits being worked in 1921 were for the 
most part on the surface in the region of the Great Lakes. (See 
Iron and Steel.) 

The production of anthracite coal in 1910 was 75,433,246 tons 
(of 2,240 lb.); in 1919 78,653,751 tons, an increase of 4 per cent. 
The bituminous coal production in 1910 was 417,111,142 short 
tons as compared with 459,971,070 tons in 1919 (preliminary esti- 
mate of the Geological Survey), a gain of 52 per cent. About two- 
thirds of the coal consumed goes into the production of power, 
about equally divided between the industries and transportation; 
about one-sixth is used as a raw material, for making products 
employed industrially, as coke, gas, and coal-tar products; and 
about one-sixth for heating homes and other buildings. (See Coal.) 

The mining of copper does not follow a regular ascending curve 
of production.^ It reached the high point in 1906, 409,735 long 
tons; declined in 1907; rose to 487,925 tons in 1909; again declined 
ill 1910; rose to 555.031 tons in 1912; fell to 513,454 in 1014; and 
again advanced to 860,648 tons in 1916. In 1916 more tnan one- 
third vyas produced in Arizona, which has become the principal 
producing state. In the same year it was estimated by The Mineral 
Industry that the world’s production was 1,373,200 long tons. 
After 1916 there was a marked decline in production, (See Copper.) 

The increased demand for gasoline for automobiles raised the 
price and led to vigorous efforts to discover new supplies of petroleum. 
During 1908-19 the production in California more than doubled ; 
in Texas trebl^; in Oklahoma more than doubled; in Wyoming 
new oil-fields were opened. The total production in 1920 was 443 
million barrels, as against 281 millions in 1915 and 179 millions in 
1908. For details see Petroleum. The Director of the U.S. Cieo- 
logical Survey estimated in 1920 that the country’s oil resources 
were over 40 % exhausted, ancf that the supply at the existing rate 
of consumption would be exhausted within 20 years (see Fuel). 
Between 1908 and 1916, when active exploration was carried on, 
the reserve was enlarged by only 1,200 million barrels. Attention 
has been turned to the possibility of extracting petroleum from the 
oil shales of Utah, Colorado and Wyoming. 

The volume of natural gas produced has risen steadily since the 
loginning of the century. In 1910 the production was 309,000 mil- 
jion cub. ft., and in 1919, 1,726,000 million cubic feet. Natural gas 
is found in 23 states, but chiefly in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, and^ California. Some 2,100 cities and towns are 
supplied. One-third is used for domestic purposes and two-thirds 
for industrial plants. The production in 1910 and 1918 is shown 
in Table 15. The average value in 1910 was 13*9 cents per 1,000 ft. 
giving a total value of the product, $70,800,000; in igi8, 21*3 


giving a total value of the product, $70,800,000; in 1918, 21*3 
cents per 1,000 ft. and $154,000,000 total value. About 15,444,000 
ac. of land were controlled by natural gas producers in 1917. 


Table 15. Natural Gas Production; in million cub, ft. 


(35*2%), were in 3,819 establishments, an average of nearly 650 
workers per establishment; nearly one-half (48*6%) of the value 
of the product was manufactured in this small group of establish- 


West Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
New York . 

Ohio . 

Louisiana and Texas 
Illinois . 

Oklahoma . 

Kansas . 

California 
Other states 


8 


265.000 

123.000 

8.000 

61.000 

49.000 

4.000 

124.000 

28.000 

40.000 

19.000 


721,000 


1910 


191.000 

127.000 

6.000 

48.000 

8.000 

7.000 

50.000 

59.000 

3.000 

10.000 


509,000 


meats. Of the 8,263,153 persons engaged in manufactures in 1914. 
6,613,466, or 80%, were males, and 1,649,687, or 20%, were females. 
Minerals. — ^The value of mineral products, as estimated by the 


U.S. (Geological Survey, increased from $1,092,406,000 in 1910 to 
$5,543,456,000 i^; I9t8. Nearly three-fourths was represented in 
1918 \>y five prqwUcts, as follows (in millions of dollars) pig-iron 
l,i8i (412 in i#rD); bituminous coal 1,492 (469 in 1910); anthra- 
cite 336 (i6o iS 1910); copper 471 (137 in 1910); petroleum 704 


The production of gold reached its maximum in 1915, valued at 
$101,035,700; during the war it declined owing to advancing prices 
of materials and labour and the decreased purchasit^ power of 
gold (see (^old). In 1919 the production was valued at $58,488,800, 
less than in any year since 1897. California furnished $17,398,000: 
Colorado $9,736,400; Alaska $9,036,000. Silver likewise reached 
its maximum in 1915, amounting to 74,961,075 fine Troy 02., 
valued at $37,397,300. In 1919 the bullion produced was less, 
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55.285,196 oz., but owing to the high price the production was 
worth $61,9^412. Montana and Utah seemed to be forging 
ahead as the great silver-producing states, Nevada remaining 
stationary. 

Fisheries. ^According to an estimate made by the Bureau of 
Fisheries the annual fishery product during the decade 1910-9 
amounted to 2,500,000,000 lb., for which about $80,000,000 was 
paid to the fishermen. The industry employs about 200,000 per- 
sons. The total quantity of fish landed at Boston and Gloucester, 
Mass., and Portland, Me., the three principal fishing ports in New 
England, amounted in 1919 to 196,481,000 lb. having a value to the 
fishermen of $7,548,000. Cod represented $2,33^2,060 and haddock 
$2,788,000. The product of the fisheries of the Cireat Lakes in 1917 
was 104,269,000 Id,, valued at $6,295,000. One-half of the product, 
53,529,000 lb., was ciscoes (whitefishL The product of the fisheries 
of the Gulf states in 1918 was 130,924,000 lb., valued Jit $6,5io,o(X). 
The principal products were: mullet, 28,641,000 lb. ; shrimp, 27,143,- 
000 lb,; and oysters, 23,754,000 lb. At J^attle, Wash., the fishing 
fleet landed in 1919 13,651,000 lb., valued at $1,530,000. The prin- 
cipal product was halibut. The total catch of salmon and steel- 
head trout on the Pacific coast in 1919 including Alaska was 767,000,- 
000 pounds. It is estimated that the annual yield of oysters tor the 
whole United States is about 30,000,000 bus. giving a return to the 
fishermen of nearly $r5,o(K),ocK). About one-sixth, 5,942,000 bus., 
come from the New England coast, and over one-half, 18,906,000 
bus., from the coast of the Middle Atlantic states. 

Production. — Professor Etlmund E. Day of Harvard has made an 
ingenious statistical study of the physical volume of production in 
the United States for the period 1888-1919, published in The 
Review of Economic Statistics (Harvard University, Sept. 1920- 
Jan. 1921L His conclusions are shown in Table 16. With 1899 as 
the base (100) index numbers for subsequent years were calculated 
for agriculture, representing 12 important crops; for mining, repre- 
senting 10 minerals; and for manufacturing, representing 12 groups, 
covering 34 branches of manufacture. The indices for pop. are 
added in order to compare the growth of production. 


Table 16. Index Numbers of Production. 



Population 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Manufac- 

ture 

1899 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

1900 

101*8 

100*6 

105*7 

lOIO 

1901 

103*8 

893 

114*6 

112*4 

1902 

106*0 

113*7 

122*7 

123*5 

1903 

io8*i 

105*0 

135-0 

125-5 

1904 

110*3 

ii6*o 

136-3 

123*2 

1905 

112*4 

117-5 

161*6 

144*4 

1906 

114*5 

125*0 

169-9 

155-0 

1907 

it6*7 

112*4 

185-9 

156-3 

1908 

it8*9 

ii8*8 

T54-2 

132*7 

1909 

121*0 

1181 

189*4 

163*4 

1910 

1231 

123*2 

201*6 

166*0 

1911 

125*3 

117*0 

194-4 

158-3 

1912 

127-4 

138-1 

216*7 

181*4 

1913 

129*6 

122*1 

227*2 

1871 

1914 

131*6 

135*0 

202*6 

171*4 

1915 

133*2 

141*0 

227*6 

187*2 

1916 

134-8 

124*9 

267 *0 

218*6 

1917 

136-5 

135-0 

277*2 

215*2 

1918 

138-1 

133-2 

279-6 

214*0 

1919 

1.397 


228*4 

m:A 


Table 16 shows that the physical volume of agricultural produc- 
tion has closely followed the growth of population. As Prof. Day 
points out, ‘‘ Mining output, on the other hand, completely out- 
distanced i>opulation growth. Since 1897 the development of min- 
ing has been phenomenal. . . . Crops are an annual harvest 
from a soil the fertility of which scientific cultivation carefully 
preserves; mineral procfuction is a continuinj?; exhaustion of irre- 
placeable natural deposit. Mining typically lives upon its capital; 
agriculture upon its income. The rate of production in mining is 
consequently open to an acceleration which in agriculture is alto- 
gether impo.s8ible, . . .The fluctuations of manufacturing output 
appear to be much more cyclical than the variations in agricultural 
production. In general the fluctuations of production in manufac- 
ture resemble closely those in mining.*' 

Commerce, Foreign and Extraordina^ movements in 

foreign commerce, due to the World War, began with 1915. During 
the years iqoo-tjj, inclusive, the excess of exports over imports of 
merchandise varied in value from a maximum of $666,000,000 in 
1908 to a minimum of $351,000,000 in 1909. Beginning with 1915 
the annual excess was over a thousand million dollars, reaching in 
1919, $4,016,000,000. Table 17 shows the movement by years, and 
the excess of exports over imports in each year. The excess of 
exports over imports in trade with European countries w'as even 
greater than the balance from total trade with all countries, amount- 
ing in 1919 to $4,437,000,000. Trade with South America uniformly 
showed an excess of imports over exports, ranginjn; from $66,o(X>,<xx) 
in 1911 to $308,000,000 in 1918; and trade with Asia also gave 
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Table 17. Foreign Trade; in millions of dollars. 



Exiwrls 

Imports 

Excess 

1910 .... 

L 745 

L 557 

188 

1911 .... 

2,049 

L527 

522 

1912 .... 

2,204 

1.653 

551 

1913 .... 

2,466 

1,813 

653 

1914 .... 

2.365 

1 ,«94 

471 

1915 .... 

1916 .... 

2.7f.9 

4.333 

1,674 

2,198 

l»094 

2,130 

1917 .... 

6,291) 

2.659 

3*631 

1918 ... 

5,920 

2,946 

2,974 

1919 .... 

7,920 ’ 

3*904 

4,016 

1920 .... 

8,228 



2,950 


adverse balances ranging from $121,000,000 in 1911 to $408,000,000 
in 1918. The figures given here relate to values of exports and 
imports, and do not, even approximately, reflect the changes in the 
physical volume of foreign commerce. For some of the commodities 
recorded in official statistics of exportvS and imports it is possible to 
give quantities as well as values; for others only values. In order 
to illustrate the influence of prices on abnormal values of commodi- 
ties entering into foreign trade, quantities are given in Table 18 
of exports for five commodities: w'heat, cotton, bacon, mineral oil 
and tobacco; for other principal commodities only values are stated. 

It will be observed from Table 18 that the quantity of wheat 
increased six times, while the value increased nearly fifteen times, 
and the quantity of cotton was less in 1919 than in 1910, but its 
value more than doubled. High prices also influenced imports, 
as seen in Table 19. The quantity of coffee imported increased a 
little over 50%, while the value more than trebled; and the quan- 
tity of sugar 67 %, but its value 245 %. 

The enormous excess of exports of merchandise over imports, 
which liegan to be so marked in 1915, resulted in unprecedented 
gold transfers to the United States. In 1916 the import of gold 
exceeded the export by $403,760,000, and in 1919 by $685,255,000. 
Thus in two years the gold holdings were increased by $i ,089,000,000. 
In the years 1918-9 $366,(x)0,ooo of this gold was expcirted, leaving 
a net additional balance of $723,000,000!. This was in large part 
reflected in the increase of gold money in circulation, which rose 
from $590,000,000 in 1915 to $1,112,000,000 in 1919. 

Railways and Canals. — There was but little new railway construc- 
tion in the years 1910-21. In the five years 1915-9 less than 5,000 
m. of new railway was built, not as much as was constructed in one 
year in the period 1902 *7. In 1919 the miles of track in opera- 
tion were 253,350 as compared wnth 242,107 in 1910, a gain of 
less than 5 per cent. The railways, nowever, did more work. 
Passenger-miles increased from 32,338 millions in 1910 to 39477 
millions in 1917, or 22%, and freight-ton-miles from 255,017 mil- 
lions in 1910 to 394,465 millions in 1917, or 54 per cent. The aver- 
age tons per freight train incrca.sed from 380 to 597. In 1917 1,264 
million tons of freight (excluding duplications) w^cre moved by the 
railways as against 968 millions in 1910. More than onc-half of the 
tonnage earned was the products of mines, coal being by far the 
largest item. The average number of passengers carried per train 
rose from 56 to 65. The number of railway employees increased but 
slightly, from 1,699,420 in 1910 to i,833i732 in 1917. Electric rail- 
wa)^8, mostly used for passenger service, have been exttuulcd more 
rapidly than steam railways. In 1907 there were 25,547 m. of 
electric line and in 1917, 32,548. The number of employees rose from 
221429 to 294,826 and the number of revenue passengers from 
7,441 millions to 11,305 millions. {See Railways.) 

In 1916 the Bureau of Census made a study of transportation 
b^ water. According to this report the tonnage cmiployed on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence river in 1916 was 2,737,491 
tons as compared with 2,392,863 tons in 1906, a gain of 14*4 per 
cent. The freight carried was 125,384,000 tons as against 75,610,000 
tons in 1906, a gain of 65*8 per cent. Of this, 73,000,000 tons was 
iron ore, 30,000,000 tons coal, and 6,000,000 tons grain. The 
freight handled by the Lakes fleet represented nearly one-half, 

t 8*6%, of the water-borne freight shipments reported for the 
Jnited States as a whole in 1916 as against 42-6 % in 1906. Tonnage 
on the Mississippi river and tributaries declined greatly, from 
4,412,(X)0 tons in 1906 to 1,621,000 tons in 1916. Vessels operating 
on canals declined both in number and in tonnage. In 1906 the 
number of such vessels was 2,140 with a tonnage of 259,491; in 
1916 the number was 2,049 with a tonnage of 196,426. The decline 
was on the canals of New York state, where the tonnage dropped 
from 209,152 tons in 1906 to 115,290 in 1916, showing that the 
efforts to develop canal transportation in that state had not been 
successful. The freight carried on the Sault Stc. Marie Canal, con- 
necting lakes Superior and Huron, fluctuated during the decade 
1910-9, between 53,477,000 tons in 1911 and 91,888,000 tons in 
1915; in 1919 it was 68,236,000 tons. 

Mails, Telephone ana Telegraph. — Postal statistics show a 
slight extension of post routes, exclusive of rural delivery routes, 
from 435,488 m. in 1910 to 455,498 m. in 1919; the number of city 
carriers from 29,168 to 35,024 ; the mileage of rural delivery service 
from 993,068 to 1,143467; and the number employed in railway 
mail service from 16,795 to 19,683. The telephone was rapidly 
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Table i8. Exports of Principal Commodities^ 



Wheat 

Cotton, raw 

Bacon 

Mineral Oil 

a 

c 

ci 

B 

G 

S 

8 

1 

factured 

v.. 

3 

0 

c 

s 

$ 

Copper 

Lard 

Automobiles and 
parts, not induding 
engines and tires 

Cotton manuf. 

Iron and steel 
manuf. 

Leather, and 
manuf. of 



Dol- 

liulcs 

Dol- 

Lbs. 

Dol- 

( jal- 

Dol- 

Lbs. 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Dol- 


els 

lars 

/'tv. 1*1 \ 

lars 


lars 

Ions 

lars 


lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 

lars 


(mil.) 

(mil.) 

tmn,; 

(mil.) 

(mil.; 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

(mil.) 

1910 

24 

23-5 

7*1 

530-8 

128 

17*9 

1,502 

94*1 

329 

36-1 

43*0 

90*4 

45-9 

13*2 

35-6 

195*0 

53*5 

1911 

33 

30-4 

8*6 

517*1 

198 

24*2 

1,769 

105.9 

370 

42*2 

52*8 

98*2 

54*5 

19*2 

45*7 

242*5 

57*0 

1912 

62 

59-6 

10*7 

623-1 

192 

2 . 2-5 

1,883 

124.2 

411 

46-9 

49*3 

123*0 

52*2 

23-8 

52*5 

290*5 

64-4 

1913 

100 

95*1 

8*6 

575-5 

213 

28*0 

2,137 

149*3 

444 

52*9 

5 b -9 

143*4 

60*7 

33*3 

55*5 

295*4 

6o*o 

1914 

174 

187-2 

^•3 

343-9 

184 

25-6 

2,240 

139*9 

347 

43*9 

62*4 

116*0 

48*6 

34*2 

50*1 

201*3 

67-9 

I9T5 

206 

282*6 

8*4 

417-0 

524 

69*8 

2,329 

142*9 

434 

32*5 

96*2 

117*3 

48-.'? 

II 1*6 

95-8 

390*9 

156-1 

1916 

150 

226*7 

7*0 

545*2 

593 

87*1 

2,607 

201-7 

484 

62*8 

86.5 

204*9 

56*0 

120*7 

129-3 

871*3 

* 59*7 

1917 

106 

245-8 

4-8 

575*3 

578 

123*1 

2,651 

253*0 

252 

45-6 

138*4 

333-7 

75-4 

120*3 

158*8 

1,242*0 

122*5 

1918 

III 

260-6 

4*1 

674-1 

i.it ^5 

316-0 

2,715 

344*3 

407 

122*9 

244-7 

\ 195- I 

144.9 

967 

181*0 

1 . 035-3 

91*7 


148 


6*6 

■?j;. 37 vL 


IJ 23 : 2 _ 



. 717 . 

J^6o^0_ 

- 29 . 3 : 1 . 

[± 11 : 2 ^ 

238-0 

..1.51:1.,, 

273*1 

968-5 

- 303 : 2 ^ 


Table 19. Imports of Principal Commodities, iqto-q. 



Coffee 

Hides and 
Skins 

i 

Silk, manuf. 

Sugar 

Wool, manuf. 

India-Rubber, 

manuf. 

Cotton, manuf. 

i 

Fibre, manuf. ; 

t 

Vegetable ex- ! 
pressed oils ! 

Wood, and 1 
manuf. of j 


l’ouml.H 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

PouiuJ.s 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

I’oimil.s 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

Pounds 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

I'ounds 

(mil.) 

. 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

Dol- 

lars 

(mil.) 

1910 

HO4 

73-7 

461 

86*1 

— 

70* 1 

4 »i 95 

1 * 3-9 

180 

3 b- 1 

110*4 

67*0 

28*9 

27-3 

54-5 

1911 

800 

97-2 

425 

81*5 

— 

69-3 

4 »i 34 

100*4 

15b 

25*5 

87-9 

65-8 

30-6 

23-9 

51-8 

1912 

943 

* 30-5 

015 

12M 

30 

79-8 

4 . 3*7 

118*5 

238 

42*2 

111*2 

67*0 

44-5 

24-5 

57*7 

1913 

853 

104*7 

498 

105-9 

34 

92*8 

4,762 

97 -* 

152 

28*8 

84-9 

95-4 

5«-7 

26*7 

60*6 

1914 

1,011 

104*8 

55b 

112*3 

3 J 

92*6 

5.4 » 8 

127*2 

2r>o 

58-3 

74-7 

6o*3 

49-1 

24-5 

63*2 

1915 

1,229 

1 13-8 

646 

127*4 

37 

94-8 

5,286 

* 79-2 

423 

95-0 

** 5-5 

42*2 

44-8 

21*0 

59*8 

1916 

1,167 

u8*8 

726 

172*6 

4 * 

149-8 

5.532 

227*6 

449 

*25 5 

164-5 

53-8 

b 5-5 

37-5 

77*2 

1917 

1,287 

122*6 

631 

2(X)*7 

43 

189*8 

4.944 

222*5 

421 

171*6 

239-5 

53-8 

95*8 

b 3-4 

98*6 

1918 

1,052 

99*4 

362 

108*0 

49 

194*2 

5 .* 7 * 

242*3 

454 

251*8 

149-2 

39-8 

JT 4-4 

107*6 

98-3 

. *919 



..„-745 







-i4b. 

216*8 

221*6 

5 ? -6 

8i*8 


111*6 


extended. In 1917 there were 28,827,000 rn. of sinj^le wire in this 
service as compared with 12,999,000 in 1907. The number of 
employees nearly doubled durin^j this period, increasing from 

144.000 to 244,000. The liell telephone system operated in 1919 

23.281.000 ni. of wire, of which 3,334.ooo was for lonj;-dist-ance toll 
service. The number of daily i*xchange mcs.sages of this system 
alone was 30 millions and of loll messages one million. The tele- 
graph systems made but little extension between 1907 and 1917. 
In the former year there were 239,646 in. of pole line and in the 
latter year 241,012. The number of messaRCS sent increased over 
50 %, from 101 millions to 155 millions; and the number of employees 
from 26,827 to 40,608. {Sec Teleokaph and Tici.epiione.) 

The automobile became an important factor in terminal trans- 
portation. Motor-car registration increased nine times between 
1912 and 1920, numbering (not allowing for duplicate registration) 
in the latter year 9,21 1 ,295. This represents a motor car for approxi- 
mately every it of the population. (.SVc Motor Vehicles.) 

Shihpinc , — Owing to the great activity in shipbuilding during 
the World War the tonnage of the American merchant marine 
showed a marked increase Ixitwccn 19T0 and 1919, rising from 
,508,100 tons in 1910 to i6,324,0(X) tons in 1920. Nearly one- 
fth, or 3,138,700 tons, was employed on the ( 5 rcat Lakes. The 
tonnage on the western rivers continued to decline, being only 
120,230 tons in 1920. Sailing vessels decreased both in number and 
tonnage, and steam vessels declined in number from 12,452 to 8,103, 
but increased in size. The average tonnage of a steam vessel in 
1910 was 394 tons, and in 1919, 1,359 tons. During the five years, 
19TO-4, the tonnage of new steam vessels built was 1,106,000 tons; 
and in the next five years ending in 1919, 4,948,400 tons, or more 
than four times as much. In 1920 new construction amounted to 
3,880,639 tons. American shipping is engaged in^ two^ distinct 
Dranches of trade: coastwise trade between domestic points, and 
foreign trade. I'he tonnage in foreign trade increased from 1,076,152 
tons m 1914 to 9,028,595 tons in 1920. Coasting tonnage remained 
about the same. It is estimated that the new tonnage, constructed 
under the emergency of the war, represented an expenditure of 
l3,(X)0, 000,000, a sum greater than the book value of all the 
world’s merchant shipping in 1914, aggregating 49,000,000 tons. 
(See Shipping.) 


A notable change has taken place in the nationality of shipping 
entering and clearing from American seaports. Until 1916 the ton- 
nage of vessels sailing under foreign flags for many years was approxi- 
mately three limes as great as that under U.S. registry; in 1920 
U.S. tonnage (26,242,332) equalled foreign tonnage (26,178,328). 

The total tonnage of vessels entering at all ports from foreign 
countries increased from 40,235,800 tons in 1910 to 52,420,600 tons 
in 1920, and the tonnage cleared from 39,705,90010118 to 56,072,300 
tons. The tonnage of British shipping entering at seaports of the 
United States fell from a maximum of 20,416,000 tons in 1914 to 

11.237.000 tons in 1919. Cerman tonnage entering in 1915 was 

51035.000 tons, and in the years 1916-9 was pnictically nil. 

National Wealth.— Iw 1012 the Bureau of Census made an esti- 
mate of the wealth of the Cinited States shown in Table 20, amount- 
ing to $i87,7oo,or>o,ooo. 

This gave an average of $1,965 for each person as comjiared wnth 
$1,165 in IQOO. More than one-half the w'ealth consisted of real 
estate and improvement, largely due to the increase in value of 
urban real estate. In 1916 the value of taxable real estate in New 
York C'ity alone was nearly $8,000,000,000. 

Unoflicial estimates of the national w'oalth have been made by 
statistical cxT)erts for dates later than 1912. That of W. R. Ingalls, 
of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, published in the Annalist, Sept. 13 
1920, gives $216,600,000,000 for the year 1916. Other estimates 
run as nigh as $400,000,000,000. These figures, however, have little 
significance as evidence of domestic W'clfarc. High prices increased 
appraised valuation; and high valuation, e.g. of real estate, may 
be a burden upon the ^irodiictive efforts of the community. 

The income-tax statistics published by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue throw light upon the distribution of wealth. 
In 1918 the number of personal income-tax returns was 4,425,114. 
The net income reported was $15,924,639,000; the tax collected on 
this income wtis $1,127,722,000; 34*3% of those making returns 
reported an income of from $1,000 to $2,000; 33-8% an income of 
$2,000 to $3,0(X); 21*1 % an income from $3,000 to $5,000; and 7-2 % 
an income of from $5,000 to $10,000. Incomes 01 $1,000,000 or 
more wxrc reported by 67 persons. Of the total tax, New York 
state paid $354,000,000, or 31*4%; Pennsylvania, $138,000,000, or 
12*2%; Illinois, $85,000,000, Or 7*5%; and Massachusetts paid 
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Table 20. National Wealth, IQ12, 


Items of Wealth 

Total ValtK (in 
thou^ndsof mil- 
lions oi doUars) 

Percent of 
Total 

Amount 

Per Capita 

Real property and improvements . 

110*7 

59*0 

1. 150 

Live stock 

Farm implements and machinery, 

6*2 

3-3 

65 

etc 

Manufacturing machinery, tools 

1*4 

0*7 

14 

and implements .... 

61 

3*2 

63 

Gold and silver coin and bullion 
Railway and equipment including 

2*6 

1-4 

27 

Pullman and private cars 

16*2 

8*7 

171 

Street railways 

4*6 

2*4 

47 

Telegraphs 

•2 

*i 

2 

Telephones 

1*1 

•6 

12 

Shipping and canals .... 

1*5 

•8 

16 

Irrigation enterprises 

•4 

•2 

4 

Privately owned waterworks . 
Privately owned electric light and 

•3 

•1 

3 

power stations .... 

2*1 

1*1 

22 

Agricultural products 

Manufactured products . 

5*2 

2*7 

53 

14*7 

7*8 

*53 

Imported products .... 

•8 

•4 

8 

Mining products .... 

•8 

•4 

8 

Clothing and personal adornments . 

4*3 

2*3 

45 

Furniture, carriages, etc. . 

8*5 

4*5 

88 

Total 

.1877 

100*0 

>■965 


$8i,cx)0,ooo, or 7*2%. Of the personal income, 73% was from per- 
sonal service and 27 % from property. Corporations reixirted a net 
income of $8,362,000,000, of which those connected with metals and 
metal products returned $2,053,000,000 and those connected with 
transportation and other public utilities $1,054,000,000. The 
income, war profits and excess-profits taxes from corporations 
amounted to ts, 159,000,000 of which those connected witn metals 
and metal products paid 31 *76%, or $1,003,000,000. Income 
Tax and Excess Profits Tax.) 

Public Finance. — ;The two main sources of Federal revenue are 
customs duties and internal revenue duties. Revenue from customs 
although nearly as large in 1920 as in 1910 was relatively unim- 
portant ; in 1910 it yielded $333,683,000 as compared with $289,934,- 
000 from internal revenue. After that year internal revenue was 
the larger. Receipts were as follows : — 



Customs 

Internal Revenue 

1910 

*333.683.000 

$ 289 , 934 ,otx> 

1911 . 

314,497,000 

386,875,000 

19x2 

311,322,000 

380,456,000 

1913 * . 

318,891,000 

405,i20,0(xi 

1914 • 

292,320,000 

442,350,000 

1915 * . ♦ 

209,787,000 

415,670,000 

1916 . 

213,186,000 

512,702,000 

19x7 . 

225,962,000 

809,366,000 

1918 

182,759,000 

3,696,043,000 

1919 ... 

183,429,000 

3,840,231,000 

1920 

323,537.000 

5 ,. 399 ,T 40 ,ooo 


On account of the war new taxes were levied, the personal income 
tax was increased, and excess-profits tax added. The income from 
these two sources was, in 1918, $2,839,028,000; in 1919, $2,^)00,784,- 
000; and in 1920, $3,958,000,000. Transportation taxes in 1919 
yielded $238,000,000. Tobacco duties yielded in 1910 $58,118,000 
and in 1919 $206,003,000; sinrits and fermented litiuors in 1910, 
$209,000,000 and in 1918, $483,000,000. The total ordinary receipts 
in 1910 were $675,512,000, or $7.48 per capita, and in 191^ $4,647,- 
604,000, or $43.79 P^r capita. Total ordinary expenditures increased 
from $660,000,000 in 1910 to $15,365,000,000 in 1919, a per capita 
increase from $7.30 to $144.77. Ext)enditures for the War Depart- 
ment increased from $158,000,000 in 1910 to $9,273,000,000 in 1919; 
for the Navy Department from $ 124 ,ckx),ooo to $2,019,000,000. 
The interest on the public debt increased from $24,742,000 in 1917 
to $1,024,024,000 in 1920. Until 1917 the net public debt remained 
fairly stationary for many years. In 1916 it was about $1,000,000,- 
0 (X); in 1917 it rose to $i, 90 k),ooo,ooo; in 1918 $i 0,924, 000, o(x>, and 
in 1919 $24,331,000,000. For the Fourth Liberty Loan, the sulv 
scriptions were $6,959,000,000 from 22,777,680 subscribers, or 21*9% 
of the total population. Of the subscriptions 53 % were for $50, the 
total in this class making io% of the total amount subscribea. 

The net cost of government, distinguishing between the United 
States, states, and cities having a pop. of over 30,000, as tabulated 
by the Bureau of Census for 1919, was: — United States, $15,740,- 
l35»ooo capita) ; states, $635,370,000 ($6.05 per ca^)\ 
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cities over 30,000 $1,202,324,000. Of the $635,000,000 representing 
the cost of state Governments, $543,000,000 was devoted to current 
expenses of the general dejiartments, the Imlance representing pay^ 
ments for outlays and interest on state debts. Of the $543»ooo,ooo 
for general departmental services, $183,000,000 was expended for 
schools, $1^4,000,000 for charities, hospitals and corrections, and 
$62,000,000 for highways. The revenue receipts of states were 
$675,000,000, of which $237,000,000 came from the general prop- 
erty tax; $104,000,000 from special proi>erty taxes, as $46,000,000 
inheritance tax, and $*13,000,000 corporation stock taxes; $123,000,- 
000 was derived from business taxes; and $48,000,000 from licences 
other than business, for the most part from the use of motor vehicles. 
The net indebtedness of states in 1919 was $520,000,000 or $4.95 
per capita. With this may be compared the net indebtedness of the 
Federal Government amounting to $24,331,000,000, or $232.95 per 
capita, and for cities having a i:>op. of over 30,000, $2,698,000,000. 

Of the total governmental-cost fiayments for cities having a pop. 
of over 30,000, 754 millions was for current expenses of gcueraldeimrt- 
ments; 238 millions was expended for schools, 72 millions for high- 
ways; 61 millions for sanitation, 65 millions for fire departments, 
81 millions for police departments, and 65 millions for charities, 
hospitals and corrections. In addition 67 millions was expended for 
puldic service enterprises, two-thirds of which was for water-supply 
systems; 157 millions for interest on debt; and 256 millions for out- 
lays; representing costs of new proi)erty and enuipment. The gov- 
ernmental-cost t>ayments of lo large cities for 1910 were as follows : — 
New York, $232,061,926 {per ca^ta, $42.28); Chicago, $93,515,758 
{p‘C., $35.66); Philadelphia, $67,027,257 {p.c., $37.64); Detroit, 
S34.738.09i (P-c., $36.86); Cleveland, $29,617,643 (P-c., $38.84); 
St. Louis, $24,188,963 (p.c., $31.75); Boston, $37,042,131 (p.c., 
$50.13); Baltimore, $16,372,941 (p.c., $25.12); Pittsburgh, $25,527,- 
430 (p.c., $44.09) ; Los Angeles, $24,716,666 (p.c., $44.81). {See also 
the section Finance.) 

Army. — On June 30 1920 the enlisted strength of the army was 
composed of 15,451 officers and 184,90.1 men, making a total of 
200,355. Of the total 149,869 were on auty in the United States, 
19,319 in the Philippine Department, 4,519 in Hawaii, and the 
remainder were scattered in China, Panama, Alaska, Porto Rico, 
and Siberia, with the U.S. army in Europe, and at sea. By branches 
of service the army was comjiosed of Infantry, 52,560; Cavalry, 
16,777; Coast Artillery, 16,145; Field Artillery, 15,757; Air Service, 
9,358 ; Corps of Engineers, 4,877; Signal Corps, 4,^48; Staff Corps 
and Departments, 47,165; General Officers and aids, 195; Philip- 
pine Scouts, 7,149; and misc^ellaneous, 25,368. As a result of service 
in the World War it was estimated by the Chief of Staff of the War 
Department in 1919 that there were neiirly 4,000,000 men and 
200,000 officers fit and trained for war. (See Army.) 

Navy. — Owing to the war with Germany, the mivy, both in ves- 
sels and men, was greatly increased. In 1912 there were 323 vessels 
fit for service, and 42 under construction; iii 1920 the respective 
numliers were 795 and 165. The principal classes of vessels in 15^20, 
fit for service, were: — battleships 37, armoured cruisers 8, cruisers 
26, destroyers 249, submarines 98.^ In addition there were under 
construction, ii battleships, 24 cruisers, 70 destroyers and 50 sub- 
marines. In 1910 the number of officers 111 the regular service was 
2,645 enlisted men 45,076; in 1920 the res[>cctive numbers 
were 8,765 and 116,760. In addition the m.irine cori)s containctl in 
1910 9,659 and in 1920 19,685. Ship and Siiipuuilding.) 

Bibliography. — Relating to the Thirteenth Census of the United 
States, IQTO are the following volumes: I. Population, General 
Report and Analysis (1913); i\ AW. Population, Reports by States 
(1913); IV. Occupation Statistics (1914); V. Agriculture, Odh* 
eral Report and Analysis (1913); Vl-VlI. Agriculture, Reports by 
States (1913); Vlll. Manufactures, General Report and AnalysU 
(1913); IX. Manufactures, Reports by States (1912); X. Man^ 
factures, Reports for Principal Industries (1913); XI. Mines aim 
Quarries, iqoq (1913). Much of the material in these volumes ll 
summarized in the Abstract (1913), and is graphically represented 
in the Statistical AUas of the U.S., JQ14. 

The Census of Manufactures, appeared in 2 vols. in i9i8'-9. 
Important volumes on special topics have been recently pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census: Negro Population 1790-* 
1915 (1918); Indian Population in the United States and 
Alaska, 1910 (1915); Religious Bodies, 1916: part I, Sum- 
mary and General Tables (1919), part W, Separate Denomina- 
tions (1919); Insane and Feeble-Minded in Institutions, 1910 
(1914) ; Benevolent Institutions, 1910 (1913) ; Deaf Mutes in the United 
States, 19JO (1918); Paupers in Almshouses, 1910 (1915); Prison- 
ers and Juvenile Delinquents, 1910 (1918); Statistical Directory of 
State Institutions for Defective, Dependent and Delinquent Classes 
(1919); Wealth, Debt and Taxation, 1973 (3 vols. J915); Central 
Electric Light and Power Stations and Street and Electric Railways 
J912 ( 191 * 0 ; Telephones and Telegraphs, 1912 (^1915); Transporta- 
tion by Water, 1916 (1920). The Bureau of the C^ensus has also pub- 
lished a series of volumes on Financial Statistics of Cities ana on 
Financial Statistics of .Slaks and continues the annual compilation 
on Mortality Statistics, begun in 1900. As the registration area is 
constantly enlarged, these latter stativStics are of increasing value. 

The Federal Department of Agriculture issues many statistical 
bulletins relating to crops, supplies and stocks of staple commodities. 
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The most important of these are summarised in the Fpor Book of 
the Bepariment of Agriculture* The U.S. Geological Survey of the 
Department of the Interior issues frequent bulletins on mineral 
products and stocks which are annually gathered together in the 
volume Mineral Resources of the United Slates* Statistics of com- 
merce are compiled by the Department of Commerce and published 
in an annual volume, Foreign Commerce and Navigation. 

The li.S. Tariff Commission has also published several volumes 
in which commercial statistics are rearranged for use in tariff die- 
cussion, as The Wool’^Growing Industry* Price statistics both for 
retail and wholesale trade arc gathered and published by the Fed^ | 
eral Bureau of Labor Statistics. A valuable series of studies on price 
statistics of different groups of commodities during the World War 
was published under the editorship of W. C. Mitchell by the War 
Industries Board, under the titles History of Prices during the War 
and Governmeftt Control over Prices. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
also issues frequent bulletins showing wages in different trades in 
different parts of the country. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issues an annual report, Statistics of Railways* Shipping statis- 
tics are published in the Annual Report of the Commissioner of NavU 
gation* Immigration statistics are published in the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Immigration. Statistical tables in regard to 
the Federal finances are to oe found in the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury^ sometimes known as the Finance Report. 
This contains abstracts of the reports of the Comptroller, Treasurer, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and Director of the Mint. Of 
especial value for recent years jire the annual reports and the month- 
ly bulletins of the Federal Reserve Board. The bulletins contain a 

§ rcat variety of commercial and trade statistics collected by the I a 
ifferent reserve banks. More detailed statistical data may be 
found in the monthly bulletins issued by the several district banks. 

The moat serviceable single source-l>ook is the annual volume. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, first issued in 1878, publishea 
by the Department of Commerce. This assembles data on area and 
population, including census returns, immigration, and vital sta- 
tistics; education and school statistics; agriculture, forestry and 
fisheries; manufactures and mines; oauipations, labour, and wages; 
internal conimunic.ation and transportation; merchant marine and 
shipping; foreign commerce; consumption estimates; prices; money, 
banking, and insurance; public finance and national wealth; army, 
navy, civil service, pensions, and election statistics. Most of tne 
statistics are derived from official publications, but when they are 
wanting, reliance is placed upon private statistical agencies. 

A useful statistical handlxiok relating to finance, crops, railways, 
trade and commerce is The Financial Review, an annual publishea 
by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York). 

In addition to Government statistics the following volumes should 
be noted : W. L King, The Wealth and Income of the People of the 
United States (igi 7), a scholarly analysis and interpretation of 
official statistics; Raymond Pearl, The Nation* s Food (1920), a 
volume growing out of the author’s work as chief of the Statistical 
Division of the U.S. Food Commission during the war. The Com- 
mittee on Economic Research of Harvard University has published 
an important work, Indices of General Business Conditions, by W, M. 
Persons (1919). (D. K. D.) 

II. Acricxtlttoe 


For the conditions of agriculture in the United States before 
1910 see 1.414; for recent statistics see the section Statistics of 
tl;|| present article; for general progress since 1909 in biological, 
dkimical and bacteriological research see article Agricultuue 
J0.71; for development in any one state see the article on that 
nate. For various aspects of progress see also, in vol. 32, the 
Hldex-heading Agiuculturk and the other index-headings 
jfcming the various crops, products, processes, machines, etc. 

The main characteristics — economic rather than technical — of 
agricultural activities in the United States during i9io*-20 were the 
result of significant changes which must be traced through a period 
of more than one decade. The ten years ending with 1920 witnessed 
the close of an important epoch and the opening of a new epoch in 
the agricultural history of the United States, The closing epoch 
might well be called the pioneer epoch, that of agricultural expan- 
sion, or of agricultural exploitation. The new epoch might be 
called that of agricultural readjustment, development, or utiliza- 
tion. The names by which these two epochs are known are of little 
importance, but it is of great importance that all who arc interested 
in the development of American agriculture get clearly in mind 
the fact to which all other facts in this connexion are subsidiary, 
namely, that ever since the beginning of American apiculture and 
down to the decade i9io-'20 there was ample and fertile field in the 
West for the expansion of agriculture, but that during 1910-20 vir- 
tually the last of the arable part of the public domain passed into 
private ownership. There was no longer land available for homes 
for the surplus population from the older }K)rtion9 of the country. 
The western agricultural migration, which l)egan alrnosL with the 
first settlements on the Atlantic coast, was, owing to natural bar- 
riers and the absence of a^lequate transportation systems and other 
causes, more or less sporadic and irregular until about 1B60. 


The AgricuUurai Frontier in In 185^ the frontier of agri- 

cultural development as determined by density of population of 6 
or more to the sq. m., or the production of 100,000 bus. of wheat 
per county per annum had been pushed westward to include portions, 
varying in size, of the states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Ixiuisiana and Texas. 
For the next 50 years there was a steady western and northern agri- 
cultural movement, until in 1910 virtually the only agriculturally 
unoccupied territory in the great plains was in Montana, Wyo- 
' niing, western South Dakota, northwestern Nebraska, southwestern 
Kansas, New Mexico and western Texas. During the following 
decade 1910-20 virtually all the agricultural land that remained in 
the above described regions went into private ownership. By 1921 
all the public domain suited to agriculture without irrigation, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, had ceased to be open to homestead 
claims and was undergoing agricultural development. 

The Agricultural Frontier in /p20.~The 5,000-ft. contour on the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains is generally considered the 
western boundary of the great plains, but to simplify computation 
the great plains may be regarded as including four-fifths of the area 
of Montana, one-third of Wyoming, one-half of Colorado, one-half 
of New Mexico, and all of Texas. The tract which came into agri- 
cultural prcxiuction during 1860-1020 includes four-fifths of Mon- 
tana; one-third of Wyoming; one-half each of Colorado and New 
Mexico; all of North and South Dakota, and Oklahoma; about 
seven-eighths of Minnesota; over one-half of Wisconsin; over two- 
thirds of Michigan; nearly one-half of Iowa; all but six counties 
(2,494 sq. m.) of Nebraska; all but 10 counties (4,684 sq. m.) of 
Kansas; all but 25 counties (19,356 sq* ni.) of Texas; 14 counties 
(10,607 sq. m.) in Missouri; 28 counties (20,939 Arkansas, 

and all but 27 counties (16,212 sq. m.) of Louisiana; the entire area 
amounting to no less than 1,096,607 sq. m., or 701,828,480 acres. 
Not all of this is arable land, but a higher percentage of it is arable 
than that of any other equal area on the North American contin- 
ent, and contains at least 250,000 sq.m, of the richest agricultural 
land on the continent. More than half the total wheat crop of the 
United States for 1920 was grown in this area. 

Coincident with the settlement of this plains region east of the 
Rocky Mountains was that of the inter-mountain and basin region 
and of much of the Pacific slope. The percentage of atmble land west 
of the Rocky Mountains is much less than in the plains of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Lake region, but in the aggregate an immense 
area of land was brought into cultivation west of the Rockies during 
1860-1920. There, as in the plains, practically all the land suit- 
able for agriculture was appropriated and developed. There re- 
mained only small valleys and isolated areas and some Indian reser- 
vations that were to bb soon thrown open to settlement. New recla- 
mation proiects were expected to develop, but if all the potentially 
agricultural land west of the Rocky Mountains were to be developed 
during 1920-30 the area would be small in comparison with that 
developed in each decade during 1860- 1920. And it is probable that 
during 1920-30 as much land classed as farm land may be found 
unfit for that purpose and be devoted to other purposes, such as 
grazing and forestry, as will be brought into cultivation. 

The significance of these facts does not seem to impress as it 
should either the public or the farmers. The habit of western migra- 
tion, bred into the American people, during three centuries of prac- 
tice is about to be broken. 

The exhaustion of the public domain means that there is no longer 
available each year, as there was during 1860-1920, an area of virgin 
land in the Mississippi Valley, averaging 18,277 sq. m., or 11,697,280 
ac., that is to say an area equal to one-third of the state of Iowa. 
It means that increased agricultural production by the simple proc- 
ess of breaking up virgin prairie is virtually at an end, so that 
future increases in food production must be attained by a more 
effective utilization of the land already occupied as farms. 

The Increase of AgricuUurai Production and of Population for 
60 Years. — 'I'he accompanying tables have been prepared from data 
contained in the 1920 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture 
and the 1920 Census Reports. The yields of grain stated in these 
tables are not those of the Census Reports, l>ut are the averages of 
the yields given in the Yearbook for each of the 10 years in each 
decade, except those for i860 which represent the single year 1859, 
and for 1870 which represents the average for four years, 1866-9 
inclusive. It is believed that this gives a better expression of the 
facts than using for each decade a single year’s yield, such as is 
given in the Census Rcviorts. 

The two crops, wheat and corn, are chosen as an index of the 
general agricultural production for each decade since i860. It is 
believed that they will serve the purposes of this discussion as well 
as or better than the more complex indexes used for more detailed 
investigation. 

It will be seen that the proportionate increase by decades in popu- 
lation has been declining, having been 26*6% for 1860 and 14*9% 
for 1920. the greatest decrease in any decade having been between 
1910 and 1920. There has been no such progressive decrease in pro- 
duction of either wheat or corn. The highest proportionate increase 
in the production of wheat was in 1880, when it was 49*3% over 
that of 1870. The highest proportionate increase in the yield of 
com was also in 1880, when there was an increase of 41*9% over 
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1870. The percentages of increase of both wheat and corn for 1870 
are not very trustworthy, because, as has been stiid, the yields used 
in the census of l86o were the yields of the single year 1859 and 
those for the year 1870 were the averages of four years — 1866-9 
inclusive. From 1880 to 1920 there was a general decline in the 
average increase in production of wheat. In the case of corn its 
regularity was broken by reason of the very low rates of increase 
for the decade reported m the census of 1900. This was due to a 
succession of crop years with unfavourable weather conditions and 
to a general business depression. The production in bushels per 
capita of both wheat and corn has been quite constant. There has, 
therefore, been a regular increase in the bushels per capita of wheat 
from 5’5 bus. in 1870 to 7*4 bus, in 1920, and an increase in corn 
from 22 ‘2 bus, in 1870 to 26-2 bus. in 1920. Dividing the per- 
centages of increases for decades by 10 to give the annual percent- 
age of increase shows that the average annual increase in the pro- 
duction of wheat in the United States for a jjeriod of 60 years 
(from 1860-1920) is to the annual increase in (xjpulation as 2*91 
is to 2*25 and that of corn for the same period is as 2*28 is to 2*25. 

Both population and production have been increasin^f at a lessen- 
ing rate. 'The retardation in the increase in population has been 
somewhat greater than that of production, as is indicated by the 
increase in the jjer capita production of wheat from 5-5 bus. to 7*4 
bus. and of corn from 22-2 to 26*2 bus. ^ 

The proportionate rate of increase in production of wheat for 
the decade ending with 1920 was 13*9% and for corn 11 *2%, and 
for population 14*9 %. 


Table 1 . — Wheat Production and Population. 


1 

Y’ears. j 

Population. 

Production. 

Increase in 
Production 
Bus. 

1 

Percentage 
Increase of 
Production. 

Percentage 
Increase of 
Population. 

Bushels 
Per Capita. 

i860 

31443.321 

173.105,000 


— 

— 

— 

1866 

to 

1869 

38,558.371 

2 1 2,1 56, WK) 

39,051.000 

22*6 

26*6 

5*5 

1870 

to 

1879 

50.155.783 

316,820,000 

104,664,000 

49*3 

26*0 

25*5 

6-3 

1880 

to 

1889 

62,947.714 

1 

oc 

127,258,000 

40*2 

7-1 

1890 

to 

18<» 

75 . 994.575 

556,674,000 

112,596,000 

25-4 

23-0 

20*7 

7*3 

1900 

to 

1909 

91,972,266 

684 , 434 ,(xxj 

I27,76o,0(k) 

21*0 

7-4 

1910 

to 

1919 

105,710,620 

779,560,000 

95,126,000 

13*9 

14*9 

7-4 

Averages ' 

_29-T 

22-5 

6:8_ 


Table II. — Corn Production and Population. 


Years. 

Population. 

Production. 

Increase in 
Production 
Bus. 

Percentage 
Increase of 
Production. 

Percentage 
Increase of 
Population. 

Bushels ' 
Per Capita. 

i860 

1866 

to 

1869 

31.443.321 

838 . 793 ,«>o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38,558.37* 

854,278, oo(j 

15.485.250 

1-8 

26*6 

22-2 

1870 

to 

.879 

1880 

to 

1889 

5 o .> 55.783 

1,212,013,000 

357 , 735.000 

41-9 

26*0 

24*2 

62.947.714 

1,692,019,000 

480,006,000 

39-6 

’25*5 

26*9 

1890 

to 

1899 

75 , 994.575 

1,995.190,000 

303,171,000 

17*9 

20*7 

26-3 

1900 

to 

1909 

91,972,266 

2,486,274,000 

491,084,000 

24-6 

21*0 

27*0 

1910 

to 

1919 

105,710,620 

2,765,041,000 

278,767,000 

11*2 

14*9 

26*2 

1 Averages 

22*8 


- 25 ;_ 5 J 


It becomes evident that the record of the annual production of 
wheat and corn through a period of 60 years, and its relation to the 
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increase in population as indicated by the figures given in the acconi- 
imnying tables, is a safe index of the agricultural remiirements for 
the future, the conclusion is that if the general agricultural produc- 
tion of the country can be increased at the rate of 2% per annum 
for the future, the per capita production of wheat and corn, and 
probably of most other staple agricultural products, can at least 
be maintained at the ratio of the decade 1910-19. 

The Agricultural Problem of the Future . — Had conditions in all 
parts of the world remained substantially as they were in 19141 the 
chief problem in 1921 would have Ikmui how to maintain in later 
years an increase of 2% per annum in the agricultural production 
of the United States, notwithstanding that virgin land could no 
longer be counted ujwn. This is a problem that prior to the World 
War would have engaged the most earnest eit(>rt of American 
farmers and the various agricultural agencies and organizations, 
both Federal and state. It would have prewMited difiicultiea of 
adaptation, adjustment, and development. The (piesiion of actual 
field production would have been a minor one as compared with 
such questions as transportation and distribution, the securing of 
efficient farm lalxjurers at reasonable wages, and the opportunity 
for the farmers to purchase at prices comparable with the prices of 
farm products the things that a farmer has to buy to conduct his 
business and to live in comfort. Givxn conditions fav()ural)le in 
these^ respects, agricultural production undoubtedly could have 
been increased for many years after 1921 at a rate of 2 % per annum. 
There are many ways in which this increased production could have 
l»een brought about: by clearing and bringing into cultivation waste 
land already included in farms; by draining swamps, and by devel- 
oping water to cnlarjjc existing irrigation projects; probably most 
of all by more intensive me.thotls of agriculture. The agriculture of 
the United States had been and in 1921 still was an extensive, rather 
than an intensive, agriculture, and properly so. So long as land 
was plentiful and men were scarce the extensive system was to be 
encouraged. But as land began to become scarce and men plentiful 
there came almost unlimited opportunities for the intensifying of 
agriculture. While this need for closer farming was being discussed 
the World War brought with it a new set of problems that engaged 
the attention of the farmers as well as other citizens. 

Prices of Farmer's Products and of Commodities He Buys . — ^The 
most pressing problem in 1921 was the disproportion between the 
prices of those things the farmer has to buy ancl those he has to sell. 
This difficulty was as great when he paid for labour as when he 
bought commodities. 

Wages of Farm Labour . — ^The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture pulilished in the Yearbook for 1920 a 
table giving the wages paid farm labourers from 1866 to 1920. 
Arranging these figures for the different classes of farm labourers 
as index numbers, and calling the wages of 1913 100 as a base, gives 
the following results : 

Wages — A gricultural Labour. 




1913 

1920 

1921 




1920 

1921 

A 

By the month with board 

00 

1 

$46.89 

$29.48 

219 

138 

B 

By the month without 
board .... 

30-31 

64.95 

42.65 

214 

I4I 

C 

Day laliourer at harvest, 
with board. 

1-57 

3.60 

2.12 

229 

135 

D 

Day labourer at harvest, 
without board . 

1-94 

436 

2.80 

225 

144 

E 

Day labourer, not har- 
vest, with board 

1. 16 

2.86 

1.60 

247 

13« 

F 

Day labourer, not har* 
vest, without board . 


3.59 

2.17 

240 

*45._ 


Farm wages declined during 1921. The best information avail- 
able, Nov. 20 1921, was that wages were about as follows (A) $29.48; 
fB) $42.65, (C; $2.12, (D) $2.80, (E) $1.60, (F) $2.17. These 
figures would give an index number about 145, or an increase of 
about 45 % for 1921 over the wages of 1913. In the diagram, fig. i, 
the figures for “ Day labour, not harvest, without l)oard have 
been used as they are considered the most trustworthy. Men of 
this class are usually married men who either own their own homes 
or rent them from their employers. They are less inclined to drift 
than those who are boarded by their employers, and who are usually 
single and “ footloose.” The marriea man who works by the 
month and boards himself frequently has house, garden, firewood 
and sometimes milk and pork provided by his employer. This 
is probably the most stable class of farm labour. It does not, how- 
ever, yield a conclusive index of the changes in wages because 
changes in the value of the fierquisites above mentioned tend to 
complicate the calculation. 

Tne index number for the wages of day labourers, not for harvest, 
without board were as follows : 

Year . , . 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 
Index No. . . 100 97 98 108 135 I75 208 240 145 

Discussion of Diagram. — Fig, i (p. 864) shows the index numbers 
of farm crops, live stock, commodities and farm labour for each 
year from 1913 to 1921, inclusive. 
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Index Numbers of Farm Crops, Live Stock, Commodities and Farm 
Labour Each Year from i(ji3 to Inclusive. 


The two outstanding farts arc that in every year from 1913 to 
T919 the farm crops Index stood higher than any of the others, 
and that from 1913 to 1918 the farm wage index stood as low as 
or lower than any other. 

Tables HI., TV., and V. are based upon data preparijlT by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, and published by authority ,pf the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Table III. — Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Crops. 

The index numbers of average prices to farmers of the United 
States of 10 leading crops (wheat, corn, oats, l)arley, rye, buck- 
wheat, potatoes, hay, cotton, and llax) represent about four- 
fifths of the value of all crops and may be regarded as representing 
the trend of all crop prices. (Base 100 « average for 12 months of 

1913) 



1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 

1915 

iiLL£ 

191.3 

Ian. I . 

129 

241 

221 

214 

149 

105 

103 

108 

90 

Feb. I , 

>23 

252 

211 

220 

159 

114 

114 

107 

91 

Mar. I . 

120 

255 

2tK) 

234 

168 

II2 

117 

109 

92 

Apr. l . 

113 

271 

220 

234 

>«3 

IIA 

II7 

109 

92 

May I , 

104 

294 

238 

229 

228 

lib 

T22 

no 

94 

fune 1 . 

109 

309 

249 

221 

236 

118 

120 

1 13 

98 

July 1 . 

j 106 

:m 

252 

222 

235 

118 

II3 

112 

100 

Aug. I . 

HX) 

268 

267 

228 

250 

120 

II3 

112 

102 

^Sept. 1 . 

109 

239 

25 » 

238 

227 

1 31 

loH 

115 

in 

^!t. l . 

— 

202 

235 1 

235 

225 

133 

104 i 

in 

113 

Nov, I . 

— 


227 ! 

219 

212 

145 1 

101 

103 

109 

I 3 ec, I . 

...... 

135 

230 

215 

205 

152 

98 

100 

loH^ 

Average 

11^ 

U 44 .._ 

- 2 a 5 j 

226 


*2i_j 

III 
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Table IV. — Itulex Numbers of Farm Prices for Live Stock. 
Index numbers of average prices to farmers of the United States, 
for live stock. (Base 1 00 « average for 12 months of 1913 ) 



1921 

1920 

1919 


J9I7 

1916 

191s 

19 H 

1913 

Ian. 15 . 

120 

173 

192 

179 

121 

92 

94 

100 

91 

Feb. 15 . 

117 

177 

193 

180 

134 

100 

92 

103 

95 

Mar, 15 . 

123 

>78 

2(K) 

186 

152 

107 

92 

105 

lOI 

Apr. 15 . 

1)2 

i8l 

214 

193 

l<>6 

112 

94 

105 

104 

May 15 . 

109 

177 

218 

197 

i6d 

114 

97 

104 

101 

June 15 . 

104 

175 

213 

194 

167 

114 

98 

X03 

102 

July 15 * 

109 

176 

222 

195 

163 

114 

97 

105 

103 

Aug. 15 . 

II3 

172 

221 

202 

168 

114 

96 

109 

102 

Sept. 15 . 

— 

174 

191 

206 

,182 

1 19 

96 

108 

102 

Oct. 15 . 

— 1 

166 

174 

196 

186 

II4 

99 

102 

102 

Nov. 15 .1 

— 

147 

169 

190 

177 

II5 

92 

97 

99 

Dec. 15 .1 


121 

164 


j8i 

n6 

89 

94 

98 

Average ^ 

TiJ 

"ibr 


192 

164 

in 

. 95 , 

_JL 23 _ 

TOO 
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Table V. — Index Numbers of Commodity Prices, Excluding Farm 
and rood Products. 

Based upon the Bureau of Labor index numbers of wholesale 
prices of all commodities from which were deducted the commodi- 
ties representing the foods, and farm products group. (Base ioo« 
average for 1913.) 



1921 

1920 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1916 


1914 

1913 

Jan. . . 

205 

246 

191 

173 

153 

109 

94 

98 

102 

Feb. . . 


257 

192 

175 

152 

112 

95 

97 

102 

Mar. . . 


S63 

186 

179 

160 

115 

93 

98 

100 

Apr. . . 

Wm 

272 

184 

182 

162 

118 

93 

97 

100 

May . . 

177 

278 

187 

184 

170 

118 

95 

96 

100 

June . . 

^73 

277 

196 

188 

178 

120 

94 

96 

100 

July . . 

171 

272 

205 

192 

1 82 

118 

96 

96 

100 

Aug. . . 

169 

271 

217 

m 

177 

119 

95 


100 

Sept. . . 

— 

267 

221 

196 

175 

124 

96 

96 

100 

Oct. . . 

— 

257 

225 

195 

166 

120 

98 

93 

100 

Nov. . . 

— 

234 

230 

198 

168 

140 

lOI 

92 

99 

Dec. . . 

— 

220 

237 

196 

169 

148 

105 



Average 

182 

■-? 52 - 

206 

188 

168 

122 

96 

96 

100 


A study of the diagram (fig. i) confirms the evidence from many 
other sources that mrmers engaged primarily in crop production 
were reasonably prosperous from 1^13 to 1916 inclusive, and that 
during 1917, 1918 and 1919 they enjoyed unprecedented prosperity 
followed by two years of heavy losses; the high prices of the early 
months of 1920 having broken before the products could be marketed 
and the cost of commodities and farm wages Miiwkming high. It 
also shows that the live stock grower was qnlv jUilt lable to keep 
pace with the increasing cost of necessayy cbntmbdities, and but 
little ahead of the steadily rising f^irm l^^gcs that he had to pay. 
The conditions of agriculture on Dccl I 1921, as shown by Tables 
I., II., 111 . and V., and fig. i, indicate that never before in the his- 
tory of American agriculture had the farmers been confronted with 
so serious a situation. Unless the prices of what the farmer must 
sell could be brought into proper relation with prices of what 
he must buy— commodities and labour — agricultural production 
would necessarily be so greatly reduced as to bring about a seri- 
ous shortage of food and textile products, for farmers cannot 
continue to produce crops at a loss not only of their time, but also of 
their money. 

When, however, the agricultural situation is more closely studied 
it becomes apparent that even though a proper relation could be 
restored between the prices of farm products, farm labour, and the 
commodities the farmer has to buy, many of the farmers would be 
still unable to operate their farms profitably. 

During the decade 1910-20, throiij?hout the first half of which 
the farmers enjoyed normal prosperity and throughout the latter 
half of which their prosperity was the greatest ever enjoyed by 
American farmers, the rural population increased only 5 * 4 % while 
the urban population increased at the rate of 257 %. That is to say 
urban population incrcascMl nearly five times as rapidly as the rural 
population, increased movement to centres showing that farm life 
and farming had conic to be disliked, notwithstanding their new 
advantages: improved roads, rural free mail delivery, telephones, 
automobiles, farm electric lighting plants and modern water and 
heating systems, all develoi>ed rapidly during the ten years in 
question. 

Although there were 86,864 or 1-4% more farms in the United 
States in 1920 than in 1910, there were 23,627 or -6% fewer farm 
owners. Of the 3,925 ,(K)o farms operated by their owners in 1920, 
41*3% were mortgaged as against only 33*6% in 1910. 

The value of the land and buildings of mortgaged farms was 
$6,3.30,236,951 in 1910, and in 1920 $13,772,729,610, an increase of 
117*6 %. In 1910 the mortgaged indebtedness was $i ,726,172,851 ; in 
1920 $4,012,711,213, an increase of 132*5%. The increase in value 
ranged from 21 % in New Jersey to 480% in Arizoiia. The increase 
in mortgaged inclebieclness ranged from io*2% in Rhode Island 
to 625*7 % io Montana. The increase per cent in mortgaged indebt- 
edness by geographical divisions was as follows: New England 56*8; 
Middle AtTantic 45*5; East North Central 101*0; West North Cen- 
tral 136*3; South Atlantic t6i*8; East South Central 194*6; West 
South Central 154*0; Mountain 379*4; Pacific 215*6. 

The average value of land and buildings on all mortgaged farms 
in 1910 was $6,289, and in 1920 it was $ii,536» increase of 
117*6%. The average debt per farm was $1,715 in 1910 and $3,361 
in 1920, an inci*ease of 132*5%. The debt per cent value was 27*3 
in 1910 and 29*1 in 1920, the figures being based on 1919 values. 
These declined and debts increased during 1920 and 1921, and at 
the end of 1921 it was believed that changes would continue in the 
same direction, until a shortage of food snould increase prices. 

There was difference of opinion as to the significance of the heavy 
increase in mortgaged indebtedness. The published reports of the 
Bureau of Census do not indicate at what time during the decade 
this increase took place, nor the purposes for which the money repre- 
sented by the mortgages was used : whether as purchase money for 
the laud upon which it was placed, for buildings, or other improve- 
ments upon the land, for farm equipment, or for the purchase, 
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operation, and the incidental expenses pertaining to the owners 
■hm of an a^tomobile. 

Conditions during 1910^5, unforeseen in the beginnipg of that 
period, favoured investors in agricultural land and in farm improve- 
ments. Values doubled and in some instances quadrupled during 
1910-20. And many of those who borrowed to make such invest- 
ments were enabled during 1915-^0 to repay in what were called 
** thirty cent dollars,*’ because inflated prices made currency 
redeemable in gold seem worth less than before. Indeed many farm- 
ers thus repaid not only the capital they had borrowed, but also 
their small floating debts, so that when deflation began in the sum- 
nier of 1920 they could face without fear the inevitable hard times, 
in which economic readjustments must be made. 

Unfortunately not all farmers were safe. Some, because of local 
crop failures or other unavoidable ^ circumstances — and others, 
more numerous, because they had yielded to the spending craze 
that swept the country in 1918 and 1919 — found themselves in the 
summer of 1920 possessed of much property, both real and personal, 
^me of which had been acquired at war-time prices, but heavily 
indebted and with credit exhausted. It was largely owing to their 
difficulties that during the decade the mortgaged indebtedness of 
farmers so largely increased. 

The Internai- Combustion Engine as an Agricultural Factor . — In 
the decade ending with 1919 there was a great development of the 
internal-combustion engine and adaptation of it not only to the 
labour, but also to the health, comfort and enjoyment of the Ameri- 
can farmer. (See articles; Internal-Combustion Engines; Trac- 
tors; and Motor Vehicles.) It came to be used directly in the 
automobile, truck, tractor, pumping plant, electric lighting plant; 
for cutting silage, grinding feed, shelling corn, threshing grain, 
sawing wood, operating spraying machines and fruit-grading 
machines; and for many other power purfioses. The internal-com- 
bustion engine, generating current, also indirectly ofierates the 
washing machine, the electric iron, electric fans, the vacuum cleaner, 
electric heating pads, and (through small portable motors) serves 
for separating milk, churning, meat grinding and many other house- 
hold purposes. 

A general farm of 150 to 200 ac. growing fruit, a small dairy herd, 
some truck and general farm crops^ was no longer considered well 
equipped unless it had all the facilities above mentioned and per- 
haps a milking machine also, if the dairy herd was large. Seven sep- 
arate internal-combustion engines and an equal number of small 
electric motors probably would be needed for all these purposes. 
Such a plant undoubtedly would be a good investment if it were 
judiciously selected and Dought at a fair price, provided always 
that (i) the farm and the ayvStem of farming were adapted to the 
use of a tractor, (2) that the farmer or some member of his family 
had the necessary mechanical skill to see that this equipment were 
properly operated and kept in repair, (3) that the capital of the 
farmer was sufficient to provide such a plant, and (4) that the 
income of the farm was sufficient to support such a plant without 
seriously interfering with the other requirements of the family and 
the farm business. 

Seldom, if ever, are all the above-mentioned conditions fulfilled, 
but the measure in which they can be approximated will determine 
the advisability of the purchase of all the above-mentioned equip- 
ment, except the automobile. This must be considered apart, for, 
although any part of a full farm equipment may be misusc*d, the 
extent to which the privileges conferred by the automobile may be 
abused is almost without limit. The choice of the make of auto- 
mobile is a simple matter, so far as mechanical construction is con- 
cerned. The buyer gets about what he pays for in any standard 
make. It is the use to which the car is put rather than its quality 
which makes it advantageous or harmful. Whether it will contribute 
to the efficient handling of the farm is not the only question. If the 
car is used chiefly to take the family away from home and to en- 
courage waste of time and money, then it is a poor investment. 

Automotive Statistics^ for 1921, published by the Motor List Com- 
pany of Des Moines, Iowa, states that 3,241,051 automobiles are 
owned by farmers in the United States. As already mentioned, the 
increase m the mortgaged indebtedness of the farmer-owned farms 
of the United States from 1910 to 1920 was $2,286,538,362. If those 
3,243,051 automobiles cost $705.06 each, which is a fair estimate, 
they would nearly equal in value the amount of the increase in 
mortgaged indebtedness between 1910 and 1920. This correlation 
is acciclciital; no one believes that those 3,243,051 automobiles 
were bought with money secured by executing mortgages aggre- 
gating $2,286,538,362 upon farm projjerty. It is nevertheless prob- 
able tliat some of the purchase money would have been better used 
to pay off mortgages. 

Farm Labour . — Mention has been made of the chang^es in farm 
wages during and since the World War. The changes in the price 
paid per day or per month, or in the index numbers, ought to, but 
do not, fully represent the changes in the costs of units of labour 
performed. Before the war most farm labourers were willing to give 
10 hours of faithful work for a day’s pay. The migration of labour 
during and after the war, by reason of enlistment or employment in 
cities or in large manufacturing plants, brought many farm labourers 
into contact with men who preach inadequate work as a duty. Many 
of the farm labourers were demoralized, and near large cities it 
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b^mc almost impossible to get an honest day’s work at any price. 

«althqugh the figures in the present article indicate 
that the price of labour is about 50% more than before the war, 
the actual cost of labour is from two to three timfes as much as it 
was. This is a factor of great importance in all readjustments of 
the cost of farm products. 

Farimjrs a^ Consumers . — There was little in the agricultural 
outlook in Dec. 1921 to encourage the farnuTs to plan even normal 
production in 1922, for corn was’ then selling at from 19 to 28 cents 
on the farms of North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Kansas; much of the 1920 crop remained unsold; and 
nearly all farm products were selling at much lower prices than in 
19131 although both labour and the commodities the farmer had to 
buy were much higher. It was evident that farmers must retrench 
in every practicable way, hiring as little labour as possible ; reducing 
the scale of farm operations as nearly as fioasible to the point where 
the farmer and his family could do all the work. They must burn 
corn or any other agricultural product for fuel, whenever the farm 
price of that product fell below the cost of equivalent coat, wood, 
gas, or oil — alter adding to the price of such fuel, at the railway 
station or waterside, the cost ot hauling the fuel to the farm and 
the agricultural products from the farm. 

Much could be done toward reducing cash outlay by making each 
farm produce as much as possible of the food for the family. Much, 
also, might be accomplished by a system of community exchange. 
With gtK>d roads, automobiles and trucks every farm family should 
be provided with virtually all necessary food products witliout 
expenditure for products, freight or middleman's profit. 

Ill resi>ect of food this generation by reason of tne ease and rapid- 
ity of communications and country road transportation is better 
able to develop community self-sufficiency than any previous gen- 
eration. If there were a demand for home spinning and weaving 
machinery on a large scale, as there is on a small scale, for home 
knitting machines throughout the country, homespun clothing 
again would take its place on the farm. As has l>een said already, 
good roads, rural mail delivery, the telephone and the internal- 
combustion engine have removed practically all but one of the 
objectionable features which drove many from farm life. That 
objection is that farming does not yield as largt^ a revenue in proixir- 
tion to the capital invested and the intelligence, business ability, 
and enterprise possessed by the farmer, as do other business or pro- 
fessional careers. ^ This must cease to be the case, or American farm- 
ers will not continue to produce food and clothing for the rest of 
the pipulation. 

There has been and will continue to be much discussion and agi- 
tation of this subject in the public press and on the floors of Congress. 
Some legislation had already been enacietl by 1922 for the purpose 
of helping the farmer, and further measures were in prOvSiiect. 
It is doubtful whether any real headway can be made in solving 
the producers’ problem until there is an actual and very severe 
shortage of food in the country. When this occurs, the farmers will 
obtain fair prices for their products, and may then l>e able to resume 
the operation of their farms at full capacity, and to take up the 
great agricultural problem of the future, which is the adaptation, 
adjustment and development of the fixed agricultural area of the 
United States, so that it may continue indefinitely to meet the 
constantly increasing demands of an increasing population. 

(E. C. C.) 

III. Finance 

The movement of public expenditures and receipts in the 
United States during the decade 1010-20 presents as its most 
important aspect an instructive contrast between conditions of 
peace and those of war and readjustment. When the decade 
opened, education was the largest expenditure, taking all divi- 
sions of Government into account; and the financial operations 
of the state and local Governments were twice as large as those 
of the national Government. Expenditures, taxes and public 
debt, it is true, had all been increasing for some time both in the 
aggregate and per capita] but the wealth (expressed in money) of 
the country had more than doubled between 1900 and 1912, the 
average rate of the general property tax had decreased betw(?en 
1902 and 1912, the Federal debt per capita was decreasing, and 
Federal expenditures per capita were lower between 1910 and 
1914 than in 1908 and 1909. There was, of course, constant 
protest against rising taxes and extravagant public expendi- 
tures, but the total tax burden was probably increasing less 
rapidly than wealth or income, and this was certainly true of 
Federal taxes. War changed all this. Education and the de- 
velopmental functions yielded first place to military activities; 
Federal finance threw into the background state and city finance; 
reduction of the aggregate debt ceased and in less than two years 
of war the interest charge of the Federal Government alone had 
become greater than the entire cost of running the Federal 
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Government before the war. The Federal Government’s ex- 
penditures and revenues in peace, war and reconstruction are 
presented in Tabic L, in which it should be noted that the 
figures represent net expenditures and net revenues, the ex- 
penditures of each department being credited with the earnings 
of that department and the tax receipts being similarly reduced 
by the refunds allowed during the same period. 

From 1910 to 1916, inclusive, the net expenditures of the 
Federal Government showed no striking tendency to increase, 
being only $35,000,000 greater in 1916 than in 1910. The net 
expenditures for the army and navy were only $23,000,000 
greater in the fiscal year 1916 than in the fiscal year 1914, which 
closed so far as Americans knew to the contrary amid conditions 
of secure peace — a striking commentary upon the attitude of the 
Administration in power toward preparedness. Between 1917 
and 1 019, however, the net expenditures of the army and navy 
rose from $668,852,048 to $1 1,192,817,468. It is needless to add 
that this expansion checked the development of the civil functions. 
Even before the World War, expenditures for the army, navy, 
pensions and interest iipion old war debt absorbed about two- 
thirds of the Federal expenditures, leaving less than one-third for 
the civil functions. Hut in 1920, at the close of the decade, the 
expenditures chargeable to war consumed three-fourths of the 
very much greater aggregate. The total expenditures for primary 
governmental functions, research, education and development, 
and for public works, representing the civil functions, were actu- 
ally less per capita in 1919 ($2.21) than in 1910 ($2.24), the princi- 
pal reductions coming in the expenditures for public works which 
amounted to $54,332,139 in 1919 as contrasted with $79,503,701 
in 1910. In 1920, after the war, the expenditures for civil pur- 
poses rose materially; but considering the fall in the purchasing 
power of money, even the later and higher figures suggest de- 
crease in the equipment, personnel and efficiency of the civil 
branches of the Government. 

The cost of the war may be estimated with rough accuracy, 
defining such cost as the excess of the expenditures which actually 
occurred over the amounts which probably would have been 
expended had the war not taken place. The Secretary of the 
Treasury {Annual Report, 1920, p.105), assuming that expendi- 
tures on a peace basis during the three fiscal years 1917-9, would 
have been $1,000,000,000 a year and during the following fiscal 
year $1,500,000,000, estimated the net war expenditure to June 
30 1920 at $33,455,000,000, and the net war-tax receipts, i.e. the 
excess of the annual tax revenue over the normal tax revenue of 
peace-times, at $10,703,000,000. On this basis, 32 per cent of the 
special war expense was paid from special war taxes. Mr, E. B. 


Rosa, in his authoritative analysis, ExpendUuns and Revenues of 
the Federal Government, makes a more careful estimate, for the 
four years 1917-20, of the excess of expenditures over the 
estimated normal expenditures on a pre-war basis,” and reaches a 
figure of $35,427,730,074, against which he places an estimate of 
the special war revenue, i.e. “ the excess of revenue over the 
estimated cost of government on pre-war basis,” $i i ,818,699,300. 
Mr. Rosa’s estimate agrees with that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in indicating that one-third of the special war costs 
were paid from special war revenues. In both cases loans to 
foreign Governments, $9,500,000,000 in round figures, are in- 
cluded in the war costs. 

Federal revenues during the decade were revolutionized. At 
its beginning in 1910, customs supplied more than one-half the 
total receipts; and customs together with the duties on distilled 
spirits, beverages and tobacco produced more than 95 % of the 
total net revenues. The income tax (special corporation excise 
tax) was then in the first year of its collection and yielded less 
than 4% of the total. By the end of the decade, customs and 
the old duties on alcoholic beverages were subordinate. In the 
year 1920 customs yielded less than 6%, and the combined duties 
on imports, distilled spirits, beverages and tobacco yielded only 
14% of the total tax revenue; while the income and profits taxes 
produced $3,956,936,003 or nearly 70% of the total net tax 
revenue, which was large enough in this year of readjustment to 
meet the entire current cost of the Government and to create a 
surplus of more than $1,000,000,000. Other noteworthy develop- 
ments of this decade from the viewpoint of revenue are found in 
the introduction in 1916 of the Federal estate or inheritance tax, 
the development of the excc.ss-profits tax, the loss of one of the 
most important of the older taxes through the adoption of 
Federal prohibition, and the redstablishment of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The most significant change, however, was the revolu- 
tionary readjustment of taxes by which a system of taxation, 
predominantly indirect and regressive, gave way to a system 
predominantly direct and progressive. 

Public credit supplied during the war two-thirds of the revenue 
or receipts. Details concerning the management and yield of the 
huge war loans are given in the article Liberty Loan Publicity 
Campaigns. Here the subject can only be briefly treated in its 
connexion with the plan of the Government for the financial 
management of the war. That plan was based upon the policy of 
sedulously avoiding the use of Government paper money; of 
raising at least one- third (and, if possible, one-half) of the neces- 
sary revenue by taxation; of keeping the inflation which inev- 
itably accompanies war to a minimum, by restricting “ non-es- 


Tahle I. Average Annual Net Expenditures and Revenues of U.S. Government for 7 Pre-War Years^ 

j War Years, and in ig2o. (a) 



Av'crage 

19106 

Average 

1917-9 

1920 

Expenditures (net) 




Primary governmental functions 

$ 97,718,290 

$ 124,509.073 

$ 224,110,594 

Research, education and development 

25.329.328 

33,692,610 

57.368,774 

Public works 

85.408,910 

59.857,380 

85,071,042 

Army and navy 

256.971.389 

6,302,322,105 

1.348,892,747 

Pensions and care of soldiers ........ 

165.439.944 

236,816,982 

329,261,746 

Obligations arising from World War {h) 

1.205,255,174 

1.634.695.094 

Interest 

23,605,213 

115.853.240 

920,131,128 

Total expenditures (net) 

654.473.074 

8,078,306,564 

4.599.531.125 

Revenue (net) 

Customs 

273.486,931 

181,403,815 

296,274,230 

Internal revenue 

368,324,751 

2,774,804,615 

5 . 379 . 353.020 

Tax on bank circulation 

3,690,489 

4.036,586 

7,172,598 

Post-office war revenue 


55.489,500 (e) 

4,913,000 

Total revenue (net) 

645.502,171 

2,997.238,016 (e) 

5,687,712,848 

Public Debt, Loans and Trust Funds 

Public debt transiictions (c) 

-11,401,317 

-8,085,631,219 

Mn ' n rn M 

Loans and trusts (d) 

- 4,982,411 

3.210,794,518 



a) Table adapted from E. B. Rosa, Expenditures and Revenues of the Federal Government, Table 14. 
h) Expenses of Railroad and Administration, Shipping Board and other special war activities. 


nsists principally of seignorage in 1910-6; and of loans to European Governments in 1917-9 and in 1920. 

m Post office war revenue given as annual average for the two years collected, but averaged over three years, 19 17-9, in computing the 
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sential ** commercial credit, encouraging subscribers to tiie 
Liberty and Victory loans to pay for them from current savings; 
and (in minor degree) by repressing unnecessary consumption 
through the adequate taxation of personal incomes and the use 
of luxury taxes. Financial preparation for a long war, perhaps 
of three years, was made, with due appreciation of the fact that 
in the early months the most effective contribution of the 
United States would take the form of generous supplies of goods 
and credit to the Allies. As stated by R. C. LeffingweU, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, who more than any other one 
man guided the credit operations of the Government during 
the war: — 

“The Treasury’s war problem was to meet the hnancial require- 
ments of the Governments of the United States and the Allies 
promptly and without stint, and to meset them so far as possible 
from the saved incomes of the ixjople, avoiding avoidable inflation. 
These objectives must be pursued in such ways as would not Inter- 
fere with, but on the contrary facilitate, the mobilization of the 
Nation for war purposes and the production and transjKirtation of 
munitions.” 

As the principal credit instrument with which to achieve these 
ends, the Government used, for the most part, terminable bonds 
with moderate but adjustable maturities (in no case exceeding 
30 years), partially subject to taxation, issued every six months 
from the beginning of the war to May iqtq, at interest rates which 
because of the conversion privilege varied with the changing credit 
conditions but were always high enough to stimulate the instinct 
of saving, yet low enough to utilize fully the patriotic fervour 
of the people. 

In order to avoid credit strain, with its demoralizing effects 
upon interest rates and business, the huge bond issues were 
preceded by practically monthly issues of short-dated tax and 
loan certificates, to be taken up by the payments for taxes or 
by the subscriptions to Liberty Bonds. When the war debt was 
at its peak, at the close of Aug. iqiq, the gross debt amounted 
to $26,506,701,648 (or to $25,478,592,113, deducting the net 
balance in the general fund) ; of which short-time Treasury cer- 
tificates constituted $4,201,139,050. As an essential part of the 
credit machinery, the Treasury adopted as particularly suited 
to the decentralized character of the country^s banking sys- 
tem, upon which the burden of distributing the war loans fell, 
the device of payment by credit,’^ by which banks subscribing 
for Government loans held their subscriptions as a credit to the 
account of the Government until the Government called for the 
funds. This reduced the credit strain by preventing the con- 
centration of funds in the Government coffers, and “ developed 
the further advantage that in the difference between the rate 
borne by the securities and the rate charged on the deposit, banks 
found some compensation for their time, trouble and the loss of 
deposits, resulting from the sale of securities to investors” 
(Lcffingwcll). This method of payment by credit has been 
criticized both as paying huge sums to the banks for creating 
credit which could have been as easily manufactured by the 
Government itself; and also as productive of inflation. Neither 
charge will bear analysis. The banks lost rather than gained by 
the Government’s absorption of the investment resources of the 
people and by the repression of non-essential industry and 
the device checked rather than stimulated inflation. If the Treas- 
ury had actually drawn into the reserve banks and its own offices 
the proceeds of these great loans, not only would it have de- 
moralized the money market and increased money rates, but 
after a period of agitation — perhaps panic — there would have 
been heavy calls for discounts upon the reserve banks and ** upon 
the re-deposit of the proceeds of certificates, depositary banks 
would be put in possession of loanable funds. ... It was better 
to make one bite of the cherry and to avoid the money strain and 
inflation which would have been inevitable if the money had been 
first drawn out of the banks and then re-deposited with them ” 
(Leffingwell). 

In its decision of the momentous credit questions arising 
during the war, the Government steered a middle course, avoid- 
ing the mistakes which characterized the Civil War financing 
in the United States and much of the European financing during 
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the World War. One set of critics urged much greater reliance 
upon short-time debt. Another set urged long-time bonds, 
“ sold over the counter,” at interest rates high enough to keep 
the bonds at par when the inevitable post-war reaction set in. 
The Government took the intermediate course, utilizing but not 
abusing the patriotism of the people on the sound assumption 
that no rate of interest could have been suffidently high to 
float these huge issues on a commercial basis alone. And its 
use of anticipatory short-time certificates was designed not 
only to prevent money stringency during the war, but to keep 
some pressing war debt current for extinguishment in the pros- 
perous time which usually follows the termination of a great 
war. “ No administration could have resisted the pressure for 
reduction of taxes and increase of expenditures if the war debt 
at its maximum of $25,300,000,000 had been funded, and it 
had subsequently appeared that taxes and salvage would more 
than meet current expenditures. The time to pay down a war 
debt is immediately after the war ” (Leffingwell). With the 
depression that set in in 1921, the Government introduced 
successfully the device of selling notes running from three to 
five years along with the more temporary Treasury certificates. 
And the same middle course was taken, with the results already 
slated, between the proposals to exempt Government obligations 
entirely from taxation and to subject them to all Federal taxes at 
full rates; between those who counselled “ conscription of 
wealth ” and those who would have paid practically the whole 
cost of the war with credit devices of one kind or another. One 
mistake, the issue of Government paper money, was wholly 
avoided, and bank credit utilized in its place. But every effort 
was employed to draw the borrowings from actual savings and 
to get Government securities as rapidly as possible out of the 
banks into the hands of investors. These efforts succeeded; on 
June 1 1921 (according to reports from banks transacting over 
40% of the commercial banking business of the country), less 
than $600,000^000 of the long-time debt of $15,271,000,000 
outstanding, only $186,412,000 Victory notes (out of $4,022,000,- 
000 outstanding) and $184,086,000 Treasury certificates (out of 
$2,572,000,000 outstanding) were pledged with these banks as 
security for loans and discounts. 

The management of the credit operations of the war was not 
without its shortcomings. The preferential discount rate for 
loans secured by Government obligations may have been a 
mistake; perhaps, too, much use may have been made of bank 
credit and not enough use of taxation — ^particularly of taxes 
on the consumption of luxuries and on incomes of the moderately 
rich; and it seems unquestionable that, owing to inability to 
gauge the exact time and amount in which the subscriptions to 
the Liberty loans would be paid, there was an overlapping of 
Treasury certificates and of bond subscriptions, with the result 
that the Treasury balance throughout the war was unnecessarily 
large. But these errors and defects were of secondary impor- 
tance. The smoothness and efficiency with which the credit 
machinery worked during the World War — particularly in 
contrast with its inefficient management during the Civil War — 
indicate that in essentials the credit policy of the Government 
was sound and its administration remarkably efficient. The 
response of the people to the call for bond subscriptions, the 
cheerfulness with which the heavy war taxes were borne, and the 
absence of even a temporary breakdown in the credit mechanism 
with which the war was financed, were aU admirable. 

Slate and local finance were affected in unexpected ways by the 
war. At the beginning of the decade under review, state Government 
in particular was undergoing an unusually rapiil expansion ; and both 
state and municipal expenditures were increasing nearly twice as 
rapidly as those of the federal Government. The tax burden, in the 
case of the state and local Governments, was increasing but not so 
rapidly as expenditures; increasing deficits were the rule; and the 
public debt both in total amount and per capita was increasing. The 
situation at the l^eginning of the decade and the principal financial 
movements throughout the decade are suggested in Tables II. 
and III. It should tie noted that the Federal expenses or cost pay- 
ments in Table 1 1, do not include payments made for the purenase 
of obligations of (ore^n Governments; and that the per capita 
statistics quoted in Table III. represent net expenditures and 
revenues after deduction of working credits and tax refunds. 
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Table IL CmemmenUd Ccsl Payments^ 


Year 


United States 

■ 

Cities having a pop. of over 

30,000 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Total* 

Per 

capita 

ToUl 

Per 

capita 

1919 . . 

1918 . . 

1917 • • 

1916 . . 

1915 

1635.370.153 

561,600^35 

513^3487 

505.399, 

490,707,827 

$6.05 

5-04 

5-05 



jj5.740.13a.791 

9,312,169,079 
3,405.933,009 
1,048,225,180 
».< 947 t 834 , 9><^7 

«340 

10.36 

I 244 _ 

#1,202,323,639 

1,144,629,589 

1,081,865,678 

1.043.594.297 

1,057,135,696 

$ 34-67 

33-35 

32.53 

32.34 

33.92 


^ Bureau of Census, Financial Statistics of Stales, 1919, p. 30. 

’ Amounts for the United States represent the total p^mentaof the United States less payments for investments (consisting principally 
of obligations of foreign Governments), payments for reduction of the public debt, and the excess of national bank-notes retired over 
deposits for their retirement. 


Table HI. Net Expense and Tax Revenue, Per Ca^ta, for All State 
Governments and for Muntcipalities Having a Population 
of over 30,000: igio-g. * 


Year 

States 

Municipalities having a 
pop. of over 30,000 

Per capita 

Per capita 

Per capita 

Per capita 


net expense 

tax revenue 

net expense 

tax revenue 

1910 

^ a 

a 

J25.13 

$21.64 

1911 

a 


26.04 

21.76 

1912 

a 

a 

26.00 

22.32 

19*3 

^ a 

1 

26.5 

22.16 

1914 

^ a 

. .* 

a 

^ a 

19x5 

#4.11 

#374 

37-63 

23.16 

1916 

4.10 

367 

26.12 

23.84 

1917 

4.00 

4.06 

26.10 

24.82 

1918 

4.25 

4.48 

26.55 

25.14 




5.06 

37-48* __ 

27.22’ 


' From E. B. Rowi, Expenditures and Revenues of the Federal 
Government. Tables 18, 19. 

* Data not available. 

* Computed and inserted l)y the writer of this article. 

It is evident from the tables that the financial operations of the 
state and local Governments were ailected by the events of the war. 
That the expansion of their activities would be checked, was to be 
expected; but that the state and local Governments in the face of 
the heavy Federal war taxes should seise the occasion to adopt or 
approach the policy of “ pay as you gv ” was, perhaps, not to be 
expected. Nevertheless this has taken place. City expenditures 
per capita were not only less in 1^19 than in 1915, but the tax revenue 
which was seriously deficient m the earlier year had in the later 
year increased almost to the point of meeting governmental costs. 
And l>eginnirtg with 1917, the receipts of the state Governments as 
a whole have exceeded their expenses. In 1919, for instance, 31 
states ‘‘ realised enough from revenue to meet all their payments for 
expenses, interest and outlays and to have a balance 01 $50,192,314 
for paying debt " (U.S. Census Bureau, Financial Statistics of States 
19^9* P* 3 ^)* In 17 states there was a deficit aggregating $15,378,246. 
Much of the economy has been nchievtid by discontinuing public 
works or improvements or refraining from those contemplated, and 
tfio cost of those public works which have been undertaken has in 
increasing degree been met from tax revenue rather than the pro- 
ceeds of loans. In 146 of the principal cities, for instance, the per- 
capita payment for capital outlavs in 1918 was only $7.51 as con- 
trasted with $10.18 in 1909. Despite opinion to the contrary, 
(Government ownership by states anef cities has not expanded during 
recent years. Public-utility enterprist^s have devcloiied less rapidly 
than other branches of the Government and far less rapidly than 
private business. According to official statistics, theses puolic enter- 
prises yield a substantial profit over the costs incurred, more than 
three-fourths of the net earnings from thesuj sources l^eing credited to 
the water departments owned by miinicifxil Governments. 

Looking to the revenues of the state and local Governments, the 
general property tax was still proihuinent in 1921. Nearly one-half 
of the total tax receipts of the states and nearly nine-tenths of those 
of the cities, were derived from this source. Among the states, the 
relative importance of the property tax was slowly deeJining; but 
among the cities, in recent years it had slightly increased. Among 
the state (Governments, taxes on business had been rapidly increas- 
ing and yielded more than half as much as the proi>erty tax itself. 
With the repression of public improvements, due to the war, Ixith 
the absolute and relative yield of special assessments had fallen off. 
In general, the drain upon the national income created by Federal 
taxes and loans had forced upon the state and local Governments 
measures not only of economy but of jiarsimony. and it is probable 
that their efficiency had correspondingly suffered. 

Budget Procedure , — Methods of financial administration 
inade substantial progress during the decade under review. 
Tlbc old and generally inefficient state boards of equalization ” 


had in many states given way to central tax commissions 
charged with the power and duty not only of securing greater 
equality in the distribution of the tax burden but of supervising 
the work of local assessors, administering the more important 
corporation taxes and asually also the state inheritance taxes. 
The work of the property assessors had noticeably improved 
in recent years, particularly in the cities. In a majority of the 
states, some more or less effective budgetary system had been 
introduced ; and in an increasing number of commonwealths t^e 
county and local divisions were being required to 
scribed budgetary procedure. Tax limit laws, designed to^idS^k 
local expenditures, had in several states been adopted or 
revived in improved form; and their effectiveness was being 
studied with great interest by those interested in governmental 
economy and efficiency. In the state Governments administra- 
tive progress had temporarily taken the path of centralization, 
and the events of the war had greatly centralized the fiscal 
machinery of the Federal Government. So far as the tax 
machinery of the Federal Government is concerned, it is apparent 
that despite heroic efforts the burden of the war taxes had been 
too heavy to permit its work to be kept current; and here, at 
least, it was generally conceded that the path of improvement lay 
in decentralization. The crowning administrative events of 
recent years had been the self denying ordinance adopted by the 
House of Representatives, by which in the future the old appro- 
priation committees would be combined in a single committee on 
appropriations, and the introduction of a national budget system, 
by the passage of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921. 

Bibliography. — ^Annual Reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 
on the State of the Finances, particularly those for 1919 and 1920; 
Taxation and Public Expenditures, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol, xcv. (particularly 
noteworthy as containing E. B. Rosa’s Expenditures and Revenues of 
the Federal Government ) ; Financial Statist%cs of Cities and Financial 
Statistics of States, published annually by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce; R. C. Leffingwell, The Treasury's War 
Problem (Senate Document No. 301, 66th Congress 2nd Session); 
E. L. Bogart, and Indirect Costs of the Great World War (Pub. 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace) ; E, R. A. Selig- 
man, “ The Cost of the War and How It Was Met ” {Amer. Econ* 
Review, vol. ix., No. 4). (T. S. A.) 

IV. Taxation 

The movement by which taxation has supplied, with the 
passage of time, an increasing share of the public revenue of the 
United States, was accelerated by the events of the decade 
1910-20. At its beginning, according to the general financial 
survey of the national, state and local governments made by the 
Bureau of the Census for the year 1912-3, public expenditures 
were met to the extent of approximately 5% from loans, 70% 
from taxes, 4% from special assessments, and 21 % from interest, 
rentals, departmental or commercial earnings, and miscellaneous 
sources. During the World War, borrowing took first place, and 
probably not more than one-half of the aggregate public expend- 
iture was met by taxes. But in the fiscal year 1920, the Federal 
Government began actively to reduce its short-dated debt; and 
in that year Federal, state and local revenues were larger than 
expenditures. Of these revenues (despite the large amounts 
realized by the Federal Government from salvage and other 
non-tax sources) taxes supplied over 80% of the total. From the 
financial standpointT-as a source of revenue compared with 
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taxatioHr-^Government ownership is not gaining in importance. 
In the states and dties, the earnings of public service enterprises 
shrank in relative, though not in absolute, importance during 
the decade; and in the national budget, postal earnings, Panama 
Canal tolls and similar receipts have been dwarfed by the huge 
tax levies necessitated by the war. Federal taxes, which before 
the war were of smaller amount than city taxes, became after it 
larger than all state and local taxes combined; and the leading 
Federal tax, the income tax, displaced the property tax from its 
old position at the top of American public receipts. In the fiscal 
year 1913, property taxes supplied over one-half of the revenue 
receipts of all divisions of Government, while the yield of income 
taxes was comparatively insignificant. In the fiscal year 1920 
property taxes produced less than one-sixth, while income and 
profits taxes produced at least one-third and possibly as much as 
40% of the total taxes collected in the United States! 

Federal taxes at the beginning and end of the decade 1910-20 
arc contrasted in Table I. which jxirtrays statistically the sup^- 
session of customs duties by the income and profits taxes; the begin- 
ning of the decline of the tax on alcoholic beverages caused by pro- 
hibition legislation — a decline which ivS disguised in the table liy the 
inclusion of new taxes on non-alcoholic lieverages, introduced since 
the beginning of the World War; the introduction of the Federal 
estate or inheritance tax; and the multiplication of internal taxes 
on articles of common consumption. In the past it has been customary 
to contrast ** direct taxes ” such as income and inheritance taxes, 
which are supposed to rest in the main where first imposed, with 
" indirect taxes *' such as those on tobacco and beverages, which, 
however collected in the first instance, are supposed to be paid 
eventually by the producer or consumer. Interpreted with reserva- 
tions, the distinction is serviceable. It will be noted that in 1910 
customs, liijuor and tobacco taxes — regressive taxes on consumers — 
yielded over 95% of the total tax revenue; while in 1920 the same 
taxes augmented by similar taxes on “ luxuries,” attendance at 
amusements, and transportation and insurance, producc?d only 25% 
of the total. Progressive income, profits and inheritance or estate 
taxes produced over 70% of the total in 1920. It is obvious that 
the war revolutionized the character of the Federal tax system in 
the direction of what has been called ” liberal democratic finance.” 
However, in July 1921 the income and profits taxes were falling off 
more rapidly than the indirect taxes on consumption, owing to busi- 
ness depression ; there was a recrudescence of protectionism, and a 
strong movement to introduce a general sales tax. It seemed prob- 
able, at that time, that for the fiscal year ending Jiihe 30 1922 indirect 
taxes would supply from 30% to 40% of the total tax collections. 
The ” consumer ” would be thus paying no small share of the 
national tax bill. 

Slate taxes and other receipts during the period 19 for which 
general statistics (ould l)C obtained are analyzed in lablc If. The 
net revenue recx'ipts of all states for the year 1919 amounted to 
$670,183,918, and the net governmental-cost payments to $635,370,- 
153, from which figures the general meiining of the percentages 
given in the table may be inferred. In arriving at the ” net revenue 
receipts,” there have been excluded the proceeds of bond issues and 
of sale of investments or supT>lies, refunds returned by reason of 
error or otherwise, and booKkeeping items reprtivsenting transfers 
between governmental departments. The term ” net governmental- 
cost payments ” is appliecl to actual payiiient s for expenses, interest 
and outlays, less counterbalancing pa>;nients and receipts, refunds 
received on account of error or otherwise, and departmental trans- 
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Table I. — Tax revenues of Federal Covernmeni: IQ20 and jqjo, 
(From E. B. Rasa, Expenditures and Revenues of the Federal 
Government.) 



1920 

1910 

Income and excess profits. 
Distilled spirits and tnivcrages. 


$20,959,958 (a) 

iy 7 » 332 ,to 5 

208,601,600 

Tobacco 

Transi)ortation, insurance, etc. 
Luxuries, automobiles, candy, 

295.s09.355 

307.769,841 

58,118.457 

furs, etc 

270,971,064 

— 

Estate or inheritance. 

Capital stock of corfiorations. 

‘03,635,563 


brokers, etc 

Stamps on legal documents 

95 .‘ 4‘.732 

81.259,395 


Admissions to amuscraeiils 

89.710,525 

— 

Miscellaneous .... 

9.014, <>‘M 

2,277,204 

Total internal revenue . 
Customs — net revenue after re- 

*5.407.580,251 

§289,957,220 

funds, etc. . . . 

Tax on national bank circula- 

296,274,230 

323,5 19 . 3<>7 

tion, net 

Postal war revenue . 

7.172.598 

3 , 333,011 

4 , 9 i 3 ,CKX) 

— 

Total tax revenue . 

*5.715,940,080 

JS6 16.809,5.38 


(tt) Corporations only — excess tax measured by net income. 


fers. By ” outlays ” is meant capital outlays for permanent prop- 
erty. With these exiilunations, the more imfi^rtant developments 
in the field of state taxation and finance during the latter half of 
the decade may be inferred from Table II. Taxes increased in the 
aggregate from $364,543,797 in 1915 to $527,819,167 in 1919, but 
the relative importance of taxes among the total receipts decreased 
sightly. As a source of state revenue, property taxes were declining 
in importance, w'hile business and other licence taxes were increas- 
ing. Earnings of public enterprises, together with rents, interest 
and charges for highway privileges — commercial earnings in their 
general character — were comparatively speaking stal ionary. For 
the three years 1917--9 state receipts exceeded state expenses liy a 
substantial margin. 

City taxes and the relative importance of other classes of munici- 
pal receipts are analyzed in Table III., which is based uix>n the 
revenue receipts of 146 of the larger cities of the United States for 
which comparative statistics are available for a period of 17 years. 
The net revenue receipts of these cities increased from $43^^126,723 
in 1903 to $1,103,665,750 in 1919; and the net governmental cost 
IKiyments increased from $514,189,206 to $1,113,599,879 in the 
same interval. I'he net revenue receipts thus increased 151 while 
the cost fwiyments increased less than 117%. In 1903 the receipts 
constituted only 85*^% of the expenditures, but in 1919 the receipts 
amounttxl to more than 99 % of the expenditures. There is thus no 
foundation for the current statement that bcx'^iuse they may issue 
bonds ” fn?e from taxation,” American cities have been led in recent 
years to borrow unduly. 

Table III. describes in figures the more significant movements 
among city taxes and receipts during recent y liars; the material 
increase in the relative imixjrtancc of the general property tax, the 
decline of the liipior taxes, the shrinkage m the use of the special 
a.ssessnient since the outbreak of the war, and the slight decrease 
in the importance of earnings of public service enterprises. ICxpressed 
in absolute figures, the total net revenue receipts rose from $21.14 
per capita in 1903 to $35.26 in 1919; receipts from the general prop- 


Tadle II. — Relative importance {percentage distribution) of net revenue receipts and net governmental cost payments of all states: 

(From Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics of States, 1919, p. 33.) 



Net revenue receipts 

Per cent, of net governmental 
cost fiayments repre- 
sented by; — 

Year 

Per cent, obtained from : — 

Percent, re- 
quired for 
meeting : — 

Per cent, available for 
outlays and other 
purposes 

Payments for;- 

- 

Net revenue receipts 

Taxes. 

Special assessments 
and special charges 
for outlays 

Fines, forfeits, 
and escheats 

Subventions, grants, 
donations and *pen- 
sion assessments 

Earnings of general 
departments 

Highway privi- 
leges, rents, and 
interest 

IS 

23 i; 
§.& 
■s" 

0 B 
n V 

E'E 

1 

C v) 

0 

0 e 

(n t; 

w 2 

C u. 

X 

w 

i i 

oS 

M 

w i 

Interest 

cn 

>, 

0 

Property 

Special 

1 

Business and non- 
business licence 

a> 

(/> 

a 

Si 

, 

Interest 

1919 

50-9 

20 

0-3 

25*5 

0.7 

■n 


12-3 

4-8 

0*5 

81-3 

2*9 



0-4 

KIH' 

11*2 


1918 

50-8 

2*i 

0-4 

25*5 

0*5 

BSI 


12-4 

5-2 

0-6 

81-5 

3*2 



0‘4 

mSm 

11-8 

104- 1 

1917 

53-5 

2‘6 

0*4 

22-5 

0-6 

msKm 

21 

12-0 

5*3 

0*5 

82-6 

3*3 



0-4 

HSB 


■liTn 

1916 

55*5 


0-5 

2 I‘I 

0*6 

msM 

MSM 

BB 

5-3 

0*5 

87.6 

3*3 

kO 


0*3 

30 

i6-8 

EB 

1915 

_ 58 i_ 

■AH 



mam 



■m 

■ ; 5 -1-, 

0*6 

83 - 9 - 



BSEm 

I3w9l 


29 
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City tax increased from I12.9S per capita in 1903 to in igigi 

and the earnings of public service enterprises rose from $2.42 per 
capita in 1903 to I3.61 fer capita in 1919. As stated alx>ve, the 
relative importance of the last class of receipts declined slightly 
during the period under review. 

Table III, Relative importance (percentage distribution) of net 
revenue receipts of J146 cities for specific years: iQOj-ig, 


(From Bureau of the Census^ Financial Statistics of Cities^ 1919, p. 55 *) 


Year 

The general proper- 
ty tax 

Taxes on the Ikjuor 
traffic 

Licence taxes otfa^* 
than on the liquor 
traffic 

Other taxes 

Special assessments 

Subventions, grants, 
gifts, donations and 
pension assessments 

Earnings of public 
service enterprises 

Other revenues 

1919 

66*0 

2*8 

J -5 

3*3 

5 -b 

4-1 

10*2 

64 

1917 

64-3 

3*6 

1*5 

2‘3 

7-8 

4-0 

9*9 

6*6 

1915 

62-4 

4-4 

1-4 

2*0 

8-5 

4*2 

10*0 

6*9 

1913 

624 

5*0 

1-5 

2‘0 

8-2 

4*5 

9.9 

6‘6 

1911 

61-9 

5*2 

1-5 

2*0 

8-4 

4-6 

10-6 

5*8 

1909 

61*0 

5^9 

1-5 

2*3 

8-4 

4.9 

10*9 

5*3 

1907 

59-4 

6-6 

1*5 

2*5 

8-2 

4-8 

11*2 

5-8 

1905 

6I-S 

5*9 

IS 

2*2 

7.9 

4*7 

n *4 

5*0 

J 22 i_ 

61 *4 


i:i_ 

2*2 

7 -ft 

_ 4:3 




The most important aspects of American taxation during the 
decade 1910-20 are those connected with the rates and the aggre- 
gate burden of taxation. Direct taxes were pushed to a height 
thought to be impossible before the war. The maximum rate under 
the Federal income tax is 73%, and this is supplemented in some 
places by a state income tax which, in Wisconsin for instance, exceeds 
at the maximum 13 per cent. Corporations have been subject to 
equally drastic taxes. The war profits tax for 1918 was 80% on 
profits in excess of a deduction which in the average case only 
slightly excecfled 10 % of the invested atpital ; and corporations paid 
in addition a 12 % income tax, a capital stock tax, ana state or local 
taxes which frequently exceeded (in theory, at least) 2 % of the capi- 
tal value of the property of the corporation. 

In addition tlierc were miscellaneous Federal taxes important 
enough to have pro<luced over fifteen hundred millions of dollars 
in the year 1920. This unfirecedented taxation placed upon busi- 
ness a serious burden, brought about a complexity of law and pro- 
cedure hitherto unknowm in the United States, and threw upon the 
administrative machinery tasks difficult enough to cause grave con- 
gestion and delay. In July 1921 there was a systematic effort, par- 
ticularly among business men, to replace the direct taxes in large 
part by a flat tax at a low rate (i % was usually recommended) 
upon all sales of goods, wares and merchandise. It was urged pri- 
marily in order to ** simplify ” the tax system, to take the place of 
the excess profits tax and reduce the rates of the income tax. Its 
opponents attacked it as an attempt to shift the burden of taxation 
from those who had income or profits, and were thus “ able to 
pay,” to the general class of consumers; and asserted that it would 
discriminate m favour of the ” combination ” and against the inde- 
pendent or single-process business. In the United States this con- 
troversy assumed an importance worthy of historical record. It 
marked a reaction from the high tide of direct taxation which during 
the war supplied more than three-quarters of the entire tax revenue. 
It was also worthy of record that in the niitlst of the industrial 
depression prevailing in 1921 there was no discernible movement in 
favour of meeting the expenses of Government by the issue of 
paper money or by borrowing. 

In state and local taxation real progress toward the solution of the 
more important problems was made during the decade. The gradual 
abrogation of tne old ” iron rule of constitutional uniformity ” 
(taxation of all classes of projxjrty at the same rate) continued. 
C^adualjy, but without material setback, law and practice were 
being modified so as to adapt the general proiierty tax to the pecu- 
liar needs of the different classes of property or business, such as 
forest land, the mining industry, and public service enterprises. 
Low rates were in a constantly increasing number of Jurisdictions 
applied to money and securities, AYhifh go into hiding if an attempt 
is made to tax them at the rate a^j^cabfe to real estate and tangible 
property; or this class of intdtiilme property was exempted from 
the proi>erty tax and subjected to special taxes such rb the mortgage 
registry tax, or the income tax. With three exceptions ail American 
states employ some form of the inheritance tax. With the Federal 
Government imposing {in estate tax which rises to 25% where the 
net estate exceeds $10,000,000; and the state (Governments employ- 
ing several mutually inconsistent bases of taxation, for example, 
taxing the transfer of all corporate shares owned by resident dece- 
dents and the transfer of all corjxirate shares in domestic corpora- 
tions owmed by non-resident decedents, problems of double or 
multiple taxation were becoming particularly serious; and an almost 
unbearable situation promised to arise unless in some manner state 


and Federal laws could be made both uniform and consistent. Auto- 
mobile and hunting licence taxes were rapidly increasing in impor- 
tance^ and together yielded approximately as much as the state 
inheritance taxes (about fifty million dollars a year). In recent 
years there has been a marked improvement in the administration 
of state and local taxes, particularly in the work of assessment. 
Much of this is attributable to the development of state tax com- 
missions charged usually with the assessment of state-wide corpora- 
tions, the administration of the income tax where such a tax is in 
force, the equalization of assessments among local districts, and the 
supervision of the work of the county or local assessors. It is 
worthy of note that in recent years the movement for the segrega- 
tion or separation of state and focal taxes has abated. In 1921 there 
was a marked tendency towards centralization of administration 
and the collections by state officials or under state supervision of 
taxes which are later returned in part to the local divisions of gov- 
ernment. 

Bibliography. — Sec H. C. Adams, Science of Finance; C. C. 
Plehn, Introduction to Public Finance; E. R. A. Seligman, Essays 
in Taxation; Bureau of the Census, Wealth, Debt and Taxation (1913) ; 
and the annual publications Financial Statistics of States and Finan- 
cial Statistics of Cities. For state and local taxation, see in particu- 
lar the annual Proceedings and the monthly Bulletin of the National 
Tax Association. (T. S. A.) 

V. Social and Welfare Work 

The 20th century has seen an extraordinary development 
in the field of social-welfare work In the United States. The 
number of persons interested — whether as volunteers, serving 
on boards and committees, or as contributors of financial support, 
or as salaried employees — has multiplied manyfold. Appro- 
priations from taxes, annual contributions for the current work 
of privately supported organizations, and endowments by men 
and women of wealth, have increased enormously. New forms 
of social work have come into existence, and the older forms have 
improved their methods, as well as extended their scope. Princi- 
ples have been formulated; standards have been set up; training 
courses have been established; general instruction has been 
introduced into the colleges and universities, and even to some 
extent into the secondary schools; a technical literature has been 
produced ; intelligent discussion of social problems in the popular 
periodicals and the daily press has become common. 

Social work in the United States displays certain marked 
characteristics which distinguish it from corresponding activi- 
ties in other countries, (i) There is greater variety. In the field 
of private charity individual initiative has had free play, little 
hampered by legislative restrictions or by precedents, and 
comparatively little by the control of church authorities. The 
administration of public charitable and correctional institutions 
and welfare legislation are not, as in England or France, national 
undertakings, but for the most part fall under the jurisdiction 
of the states, and even within the states the bulk of responsi- 
bility lies with local authorities of city, town or county. This 
situation has favoured experimentation. (2) The relative 
amount of social work undertaken on private initiative, as 
compared with that done by the State, is far greater than 
elsewhere. (3) In private philanthropy, the relative amount 
carried on under religious auspices is far less. (4) Throughout 
the Whole system of charity and correction, both public and 
private, there is more hope. In comparison with older countries, 
there has been little poverty and degeneracy in America at any 
period. Even in the oldest cities there is no pauper class. (5) 
In the United States public and private relief, charity and 
correction, the care of sick, criminal or indigent individuals, and 
the efforts to improve housing, to provide facilities for recreation, 
and so on, are coming to be regarded as component parts of a 
complicated system, not as separate and distinct departments 
in the economy of the nation. (6) Finally, there is in Ameri- 
can social work something of the readiness to scrap machinery, 
processes and plants, which is characteristic of American in- 
dustry. Indeed, the ultimate object of all social work, from the 
American point of view, is to make social work unnecessary; 
and every social agency which is efficiently accomplishing its 
immediate purpose is more or less consciously working for its 
own extinction. Social work, therefore, is constantly changing. 

Legally, the responsibility for the relief of the poor in America 
rests ordinarily upon their immediate relatives. Children and 
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in some states grandchildren, parents and in some states grand- 
parents, even brothers and sisters, may be compell^ by law to 
furnish, if able, the necessaries of life to the indigent. The laws 
in American states do not uniformly recognize what in England 
is called the right to relief.** In New York, for example, an 
able-bodied man who has no visible means of support and no 
regular occupation is not, under the law, a “ poor person,** but 
is a ‘‘ vagrant.** On his own confession before a magistrate he 
may be accepted as a public charge, but technically he is 
punished, not ‘‘ supported.** Harsh as the law sounds when thus 
stated, it corresponds to the fact that for able-bodied adults in 
America there is always practically some alternative to starva- 
tion besides vagrancy. 

Public Relief. — Although a legal right to relief is not formally 
recognized, there is a tacit assumption that any kind of mis- 
fortune which threatens life or physical well-being should be 
provided for; and that if relatives, friends, or voluntary agencies 
do not make such provision, the State must, or at least should, 
do so in some way {see Public Assistance: section U niled States). 

By the end of the igth century public opinion had recognized 
that the almshouse was not a suitable place for tramps, vagrants, 
and disorderly persons; for children; for the insane, feeble- 
minded, epileptic, blind, and deaf; for confinenaent cases; cases 
of acute illness and contagious disease; but that these should be 
provided for in special institutions. These theoretical conclusions, 
however, were by no means completely or uniformly embodied in 
practice. In many of the newer states, with no correctional 
institutions except gaols and State prisons, the courts still 
habitually committed certain minor offenders to the almshouse. 
Seventeen states in igoo still maintained their dependent 
children in almshouses. The greatest progress towards specialized 
care had been made in the case of the insane, but in most of the 
states institutions for them were overcrowded, while in many a 
certain number of insane were still to be found in the county 
poorhouses or even in the gaols; and the horsewhip was still 
advocated by some of their official guardians for quieting the 
violent. State schools for blind and deaf children had been 
generally established, but there was practically no provision for 
the instruction of persons who became blind, or deaf, or otherwise 
disabled in adult life. There were only 26 public institutions for 
the feeble-minded in the country, and special provision for 
epileptics was rare. Even in so advanced a state as New York 
there were about as many idiots,’* feeble-minded, and epileptic 
in the almshouses as in the special institutions for their care. 
There were still many large cities and towns which had no general 
public hospitals; conlincmcnt cases were generally admitted to 
the almshouse, and as there was almost no public provision, and 
little under private auspices, for the care of consumptives, many 
of these also were found in the almshouses. Except in certain 
northern cities and in some of the southern states, outdoor relief 
was generally given by local public officials in the form of 
groceries, fuel, clothing, and sometimes in money. This and 
the undifferentiated almshouse were still the public provision 
available for the majority of dependents. 

Private Philanthropy. — Parallel with the various public agen- 
cies were many which had been established, and were con- 
ducted, under church auspices, or by incorporated societies or 
less formal associations of private individuals. The private 
institutions which existed in 1900 were chiefly orphan asylums, 
hospitals, and homes for the aged. Most churches gave charit- 
able assistance on occasion to their own members, and the larger 
ones had a Ladies* Aid Society, or a St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
or some other agency for the purpose. In the cities there were 
“ bread lines ** and “ soup kitchens ** and temporary shelters 
for the homeless. In many places there were non-sectarian 
general relief societies, such as the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, and in about 100 cities 
there was a Charity Organization Society, or Associated Chari- 
ties, or United Charities. There were also many societies for 
assisting certain classes in their own homes — widows, for exam- 
ple, or members of a particular nationality; or for giving some 
particular kind of help, such as legal aid. There were 161 socic- 
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ties for the protection of children from cruelty and neglect; and 
a considerable number of societies performing one or more of 
the functions of the pioneer Children’s Aid Society of New 
York — to find homes in families for homeless children, to con- 
duct lodging-houses and reading-rooms for newsboys, and in 
other ways to promote the welfare of city waifs.** Fresh-air 
societies ** existed to provide outings for city children, Visit- 
ing nursing associations ** had demonstrated the value of such 
service, and some 40 to 50 had been organized, with an aggre- 
gate force of not more than 140 nurses for the entire country. 
In the larger cities and industrial centres day nurseries had been 
established for the convenience of wage-earning mothers and to 
reduce the number of children who were candidates for institu- 
tional care. 

Treatment of Criminals. — Reformatory schools for juvenile 
delinquents, which had naturally come into existence much 
earlier than reformatories for adults, were to be found by 1900 
in four-fifths of the states — more of them for boys than for 
girls, even in proportion to their numbers as delinquents. Juve- 
nile courts were at the beginning of their development. Proba- 
tion also was only beginning to receive attention. Growing out 
of the privilege of the court to suspend sentence after conviction, 
it had been the practice in connexion with adult offenders 
throughout Massachusetts for 20 years, and was established by 
statute in New Jersey in 1899, but had not spread farther. As 
applied to children, it had not yet been tried. Probation, 
indeterminate sentence, reformatory institutions, special courts 
for children, and even specialized treatment for women and 
children offenders, were still novelties. Fixed sentences, deter- 
mined by the nature of the offence, without reference to the needs 
of the offender, were the rule; and they were served for the most 
part under conditions dictated by the theory of retribution 
rather than of reformation. As the chariictcristic charitable 
institution of America is the town or county almshouse, so the 
characteristic correctional institution was and is the county 

I gaol and town lock up.” Generally small, with poor sanita- 
tion, frequently fire-traps,** they are described by a committee 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction in 1900 
as foul dens, infested with vermin, reeking with dirt and filth,” 
Boys and girls arrested for a trivial first offence, professional 
criminals, prostitutes and innocent persons awaiting trial were 

herded together ** in idleness, dirt, and bad air. 

I State Supervision. — To insure a certain standard in the con- 

duct of public charitable and correctional institutions, state 
boards had been established in over half the states. These were 
of two main types: (i) advisory boards, with authority to 
inspect, report, and make recommendations, relying for their 
influence chiefly on the power of publicity; and (2) boards of 
control, with full executive powers and executive re.sponsibility. 
The former type was considerably in the majority. 

Preventive Philanthropy. — Of “ preventive philanthropy ** or 
” constructive social work ** there was very little at the beginning 
of the 20th century. Interest in providing playgrounds and 
small parks in congested districts and public baths had been 
growing for several years. The New York Tenement House 
Committee had begun work in 1899, and was laying the founda- 
tions of the modern housing movement. The Consumers’ 
League had exposed the horrors of sweat-shop work, and was 
preparing the way for a general concern about industrial condi- 
tions. But the conspicuous educational agency at this period 
was the social settlement. Beginning with the Neighborhood 
Guild on the lower cast side of New York City, the number of 
settlements had increased to over one hundred. 

Twentieth-Century Developments. — One of the ideas which be- 
came dominant among social workers early in the 20th century 
was that ” prevention is better than relief.’* A second, in the 
picturesque phrase of Jacob A. Riis, was that a man cannot 
live like a pig and act and vote like a man.** Both these ideas 
grew out of the experiences of men and women who were engaged 
in work for the relief or the reformation of individuals, or wjjp 
were living among the poor in social settlements. Out of these 
ideas naturally developed the organized social movements 
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which are characteristic of contemporary American philan- 
thropy. Conspicuous among them are the movements for the 
prevention of tuberculosis, for the diminutionof infant mortality, 
to promote the health of children, for the control of cancer, for 
the reduction of venereal disease, for the prevention of blind- 
ness, to abolish extortionate charges for loans secured by salaries 
and pawnable property, to promote wholesome recreation, to 
diminish child labour, to further industrial education, to advance 
the interests of the negro, to reform criminal law and procedure, 
to prevent insanity, to improve housing conditions, to improve 
and standardize labour legislation. 

Pkch of these movements is represented by a national organi- 
zation — some of them by several — and in most of the cases 
a large number of local societies or committees also exist, more 
or less closely affiliated with the national body. Their central 
feature is educational propaganda, based on the study of facts. 
Millions of dollars were spent to this end in the two decades, 
1900-^20, and remarkable ingenuity was used in devising 
effective methods. Simple literature,*' presenting clearly 
the essential facts (about the nature of tuberculosis, for ex- 
ample, and the precautions which should be taken), printed in 
alluring style and translated into many languages, photographs, 
lantern slides, posters, motion pictures, standardized exhibits; 
monologues by clowns, plays, lectures to use on the phonograph; 
Christmas seals; a press service supplying material to news- 
papers all over the country; a ** tuberculosis day " or a ** child 
labour day " in the churches and in the schools; lectures and 
motion pictures at county fairs; travelling exhibits touring the 
countryside — such are some of the methods in use. 

Research and Surveys. — Another result of the interest in pre- 
vention and in underlying causes was to stimulate research into 
social conditions. The new organizations which have just been 
mentioned were obliged to begin operations by collecting data. 
Charity organization societies, settlements, and others among 
the older philanthropic agencies, began to delve into their 
records, or into their unrecorded experiences, for knowledge about 
social conditions. Several heavily endowed ** Foundations " 
were established — notably the Russell Sage, the Rockefeller, 
and the Carnegie — with research as one, if not the primary, 
object. For about a decade, beginning about 1902-4, many 
studies were made. In 1907 the ‘‘Pittsburgh Survey" was 
undertaken by the committee in charge of the publication then 
known as Chartres and the Commons (now The Survey), with 
financial support from the Russell Sage Foundation, and with 
cobperation from many of the social and sanitary movements of 
the country and from many citizens and organizations of Pitts- 
burgh. It was an attempt to present a bird’s-eye view of the 
conditions in an industrial wage-earning centre. This survey, 
published later in six volumes, had immediate practical results 
in Pittsburgh itself. It had a wider influence— because of the 
dramatic prominence assumed in ft by industrial accidents, the 
twelve-hour day and the seven-day week — in impressing on 
America the evils of overwork and of the outworn theory of 
employers’ liability. It also established the “ social survey " 
as a method of research. There have been only one or two other 
surveys equally ambitious, notably one of Springfield, III., con- 
ducted by the Russell Sage Foundation’s Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits; but less comprehensive surveys have been 
made under various auspices in many cities, and although this 
method has at times been absurdly applied, it has done a great 
deal to establish the sound principle that plans for improvement 
should be based on an understanding of actual conditions. 

Reaction on Relief and C orrection. New York Charity 
Organization Society enlarged its activities (1897-1905) by 
establishing a Tenement House Committee, a committee on the 
prevention of tuberculosis, a committee on criminal courts, a 
school for the training of social workers, and the weekly journal 
already mentioned, The Survey, Other societies created similar 
committees, or undertook other educational work as an adjunct 

their original function. All these new activities, in turn, had 
fk reflex influence on the older forms of social work. As the 
^•'Idea of prevention gained ground, those who were engaged in the 
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relief of the poor found their task growing more complex. In 
particular, they found themselves obliged by the logic of their 
new knowledge to examine into the health of each member of 
the family, to see that physical defects in children were corrected, 
that the family diet was suitable and sufficient, that the home 
was decently sanitary, that incipient physical and mental 
troubles were properly treated; to make it possible for children 
to stay in school at least as long as the law required, and pref- 
erably beyond that age; for mothers and fathers who were ill 
to have adequate medical treatment and convalescent care; and 
to supplement the income, if necessary, sufficiently to secure 
these essential conditions. Hospitals and dispensaries came to 
see the connexion of their institutions with the homes of their 
patients, and “ hospital social service ’’ was devised. Provision 
for the insane, for the tuberculous, for delinquent children and 
adults, was extended in both directions — to reach them at an 
earlier stage of their difficulties and to watch over them after 
discharge. Prevention of infant mortality led back to prenatal 
care and instruction of mothers. Rehabilitation became the 
conscious goal in philanthropy and correction. 

Training Schools, — The Summer School of Philanthropy, 
begun in 1898 by the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, was expanded in 1903-4 into a two-year ijourse of special 
training for graduate students and person^^lribo had had the 
equivalent of a college course, with dtisttuction which included 
both study of principles and practice and which was recognized 
by Columbia University as of graduate standard. Within a 
few years similar schools, affiliated more or less closely with 
educational institutions, but, like the New York school, owing 
their existence to social workers, were established in Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Richmond, while instruc- 
tion on the same general plan was introduced in a considerable 
number of colleges and universities. By 1920 such training was 
offered by most of the leading educational institutions of the 
country, either as graduate or undergraduate work in the depart- 
ments of the social sciences. No new independent schools have 
been established for a decade or more, and one of the most 
important of them (the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy) has recently (1920) been discontinued on the creation of a 
Graduate School of Social Service Administration in the uni- 
versity of Chicago. Whether or not social work has become a 
" profession ’’ is a question of merely academic interest, but it 
has become a recognized occupation, engaging large numbers of 
men and women with high qualifications, and offering salaries 
which compare favourably with those available in the teaching 
profession and the ministry. 

Formulation of Standards. — From their study of methods 
social workers were led to formulate standards, and this has been 
done with special success in matters of legi.slation. The Uniform 
Child Labor law, prepared by the Commissioners on Uniform 
State laws of the American Bar Association and adopted by the 
National Child Labor Committee, and the essential features of 
a Workmen’s Compensation law as advocated by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, are conspicuous examples, 
to the influence of which the statute books of most of the states 
bear witness. National leagues of societies engaged in similar 
work have been organized and have promoted uniformity of 
methods in their several fields. Aside from those which arc 
purely legislative, the standards which have had the greatest 
influence are those formulated by the White House Conference 
on the Care of Dependent Children, held by invitation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Jan. 25-6 1909, and by the Conference on Child 
Welfare Standards, held under the auspices of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau 10 years later. The unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the White House Conference were adopted as a quasi 
creed or constitution by the child-welfare workers of the country. 
The Children’s Bureau Conference, held in 1919, at the close 
of the " Children’s Year," had a far wider scope. It considered 
the essentials to child-welfare from every point of view, and 
drew up minimum standards for children entering employment; 
for the protection of the health of children and mothers and for 
the protection of *■ children in need of special care." 
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Co^hrdinaticnrr^ln recejM years social workers have developed 
a new sense of the interrelations of social agencies. As affecting 
case-work, this has showed in an increased appreciation of the 
idea of registration which had been one of the cardinal principle 
of the charity organisation movement. Under the new name of 
** confidential exchange ** or “ social service exchange,” there 
has been established in the leading cities a central record of the 
families known to the various social agencies, so that each 
society may learn which other i^gencics may be, or have been, 
interested in any particular family and may consult with them. 
Furthermore, social workers began to think of particular agen- 
cies and particular methods as elements in the community's 
equipment, to consider what place each one should occupy, 
what its appropriate function was, and what was needed to 
supplement it. In other words, they began to make “ pro- 
grammes for a comprehensive campaign against tuberculosis; 
for a charity organisation society in a small town; for an adequate 
system of care for the insane; for Stale legislation on behalf of 
chUdren — children’s codes,” as they are called, presenting a 
harmonized plan of desirable laws; and so on. The national 
associations in the different educational movements not only 
outlined in a general way the elements in a campaign ” against 
the particular evil of their concern, but also suggested concrete 
programmes for local organizations. Councils of social agencies 
have been organized in some cities to promote mutual under- 
standing and the development of a community programme, 
while the financial federations which have been developed for 
joint raising of funds have, as an incident to their main purpose, 
perhaps been the strongest inilucnce of all in this direction. 
Since the World War it has become obvious that there is need 
for coordinating the work of the national agencies also. 

Financial Federations, — The financial federations bid fair to 
establish themselves as an integral feature of social work in 
America. Before the end of the igth century bureaux of ad- 
vice and information had been created by the charity organiza- 
tion societies in several of the large cities, supplying information 
about organizations and individuals and appealing for contribu- 
tions. Beginning with Cleveland about 1900, the chamber of 
commerce in various cities had established a charity endorse- 
ment committee,” which made up a list of approved agencies 
for the convenience of its members, who, with their families, 
constituted a large part of the giving public. As social agencies 
multiplied, competition became so intense that protests from 
harassed contributors led to the idea of financial federation, 
viz. that all the agencies in a community which depended on 
voluntary contributions for their support should form an asso- 
ciation, agree on a joint budget for the next year, throw into a 
common pool their contributors’ lists and other information 
about sources of income, present their united needs to the public 
in a single campaign, and share in the results in proportion to 
their budgets. Jewish charities were the first to do this suc- 
cessfully, but by 1917 there were general federations in several 
cities. When the war brought demands from a host of new 
and old organizations, in sums that had never before even been 
imagined, a development of the fundamental idea in federations 
was forced. “ War chests ” were set up in some 300 cities by the 
summer of 1918, to raise the money asked for by the American 
Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, and other ‘‘ war work ” agencies, and in some 
places the local charities also were included in the chest. The 
general satisfaction felt with the experiment led a number of 
the cities to convert their war chests into peace chests ” or 
‘‘ community funds,” and by March 1921 at least 30 important 
cities had adopted this method of raising their funds. A great deal 
more money is secured in this way than by separate competitive 
appeals; a much larger proportion of the population contributes 
( 20-30 % instead of an estimated 2-10 %) ; less expense is involved 
and less annoyance to contributors. The strongest argument in 
favour of financial federations, however, is that through joint 
budget-making, joint study of community needs, joint planning 
for community welfare, they tend to dissipate the narrow institu- 
tionalism of the agencies concerned; while, on the other hand, 
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they increase the public interest in the social work of the com- 
munity, and provide a channel through which the public may 
register its judgments of the social agencies and share in direct- 
ing their development. 

Increased Reliance on GoverntnefU. — Even before the war there 
was a noticeable tendency away from the old American individ- 
ualism and distrust of government. Supervision over private 
social work has been extended, and there has even been a tend- 
ency towards some degree of public control. Recourse has been 
had to legislation to establish minimum standards of housing, of 
working conditions, even of wages, to protect women and chil- 
dren in industry, and otherwise to promote social welfare; and 
such legislation has been increasingly sustained by the courts. 
The great cost of adequate provision for the sick and adequate 
hygienic education of the well, together with the growing recog- 
nition that, to be adequate, such measures must reach all citi- 
zens, have made it inevitable that they should be undertaken 
largely by public authorities. Boards of health have accord- 
ingly extended their control over infectious diseases, established 
sanatoria and aU sorts of clinics, distributed much information, 
and maintained nurses and physicians to visit the poor in their 
homes and give them oral instruction. Public schools have added 
physicians, nurses, psychiatrists, dentists and “ visiting teach- 
ers ” to their staffs, have offered evening classes and vocation 
schools and public lectures and opened their buildings as “ com- 
munity centres,” as well as admitted into the curriculum new 
subjects. Three-fourths of the states have established bureaux 
of child welfare or child hygiene. 

There has even been an extension of public out-door relief, 
which had fallen into disrepute during the 19th century. Partly 
as a result of the new conviction that children were better off 
with their mothers than in institutions or in foster homes, partly 
from a sudden appreciation of the service performed to the 
State in the bearing of children and a determination that the 
State should recognize this service, most of the states of the 
Union (beginning with Missouri in 1911) made special provi- 
sion for payments of widows’ pensions ” or mothers’ allow- 
ances,” ** mothers’ aid,” ** funds to parents,” or “ mothers* 
compensation,” to mothers who without this assistance might 
be obliged to place their children in institutions. 

Reliance on the State has gone so far as to demand assistance 
in promoting .social welfare from the Federal Government. Its 
taxing power has been invoked lo discourage the employment 
of children in factories, mines and quarries, in order to extend 
some protection to the children in the more backward states. 
Financial aid for vocational education and (by a measure passed 
in 1920) for the reeducation of industrial cripples, has been 
granted by the Federal Government to the states in proportion 
to their population and their own appropriations. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has done social work on a substantial scale 
in rural districts. The Bureau of Labor has been erected into 
a separate department, with corresponding increase in impor- 
tance. A children’s bureau, placed almost by chance in the 
Department of Labor, was created in 1912, at the instance of 
the social workers of the country. 

The World War and Social Work. — The first effect of the war 
on social work in America, while the United States was still 
neutral, was to strengthen and improve it. Sympathy for suf- 
ferings In Europe quickened sensitiveness to social problems 
at home. A little later the appeals for war relief tended to drown 
those of the familiar everyday agencies at home. This was Jiot 
an unmixed evil, for it compelled scrutiny of plans within each 
organization to determine what could be spared with least dis- 
advantage. When the United States entered the war, in April 
1917, social work leaped into unprecedented prominence. Many 
of the wonted social problems were intensified and some new 
ones created, especially by the operation of the draft and the 
estabhshment of training camps; while a new demand for per- 
sons with experience in human problems sprang up in govern- 
ment departments and war industries. A fervour developed 
for service, especially for service to American soldiers and sailors 
and to the civilian sufferers in the Allied countries. The Red 
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Cross organised its Home Service Sections to minister to the 
needs of the families of men in service; its Bureau of Refugees 
and Relief in France and other activities on behalf of the civil- 
ian populations in European countries. With official encourage- 
ment, the seven ** moral •‘making agencies,'' as they were called 
— Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Columbus, Jewish Welfare 
Board, Salvation Army, American Library Association, War 
Camp Community Service — undertook to occupy the leisure 
of the soldiers and sailors, in training at home or on duty abroad. 
They provided physical, social, and spiritual comforts, mental 
diversion and entertainment. 

The Federal Government, through the system it adopted of 
allotments and allowances to the families of men in service, 
compensation for death and disability, reeducation of the dis- 
abled, and war-risk insurance; through the Housing Corpora- 
tion; the Federal Employment Service; the Division of Venereal 
Disease in the Public Health Service; the thrift campaign of the j 
Treasury Department; the educational work of the Food Admin- | 
istration; and other undertakings, plunged into social work on a 
gigantic scale. Much of it, unfortunately, though wisely con- 
ceived, was badly executed, but it strengthened the demand that 
the Federal Government .should in the future make more sub- 
stantial direct contributions to social welfare. 

The established forms of social work fared badly under the 
competition of these new activities. Financial support was 
difficult to secure, and — what was more serious — many agencies 
saw their staffs sadly depleted by the su|^rior appeal of war 
work. Young, inexperienced persons were frequently the only 
ones available for positions of responsibility. On the other hand, 
many capable men and women who would not otherwise have 
been attracted to social work have entered it permanently, and 
many more have had experiences which cannot fail to be of 
advantage to social work in the future because of the interest and 
knowledge acquired. Aside from this increase in the popularity 
of social work and in the general understanding of social prob- 
lems, a conspicuous effect of the war was to hasten the process 
of nationalization which had been going on for half a century. 
This is shown not only in the disposition to expect more active 
participation by the Federal Government, but in a consciousness 
of the national character of the problems of education, health, 
and adequate income; in a prominence accorded to certain ele- 
ments of the national life, hitherto comparatively neglected, 
such as the rural population, the negro, the foreign-born. 
Topics in which interest has been intensified are education, 
recreation, physical efficiency, venereal disease, mental defects, 

‘‘ community organization," retraining of cripples and other 
handicapped adults and their restoration to a place of useful- 
ness and self-support in the community. 

In general, the effect of the war has been to confirm the princi- 
ples of social work and to commend them to a larger public. 
In the treatment of criminals, however, it has been the opposite. 
For the moment, at least, it seems that much of the progress 
painfully made in the course of the igth century has been 
brushed away. There has been a reversion to the principles of 
vengeance and retribution in dealing with civilian lawbreakers. 

A reaction in favour of the death penalty and of severe and even 
brutal sentences has displaced the sentiment that certainty of 
punishment is more efficacious as a deterrent than severity. 

Practical Advance . — In these 20 years of the 20th century, 
ideas have .far outstripped practice. Both ideals and practice 
have made great strides in advance, but the gap between gener- 
ally accepted theories and actual provision is as wide as it was 
in 1900. By way of summary: what difference have the 20 
years made to the individuals whose welfare is at stake? 

The task of helping those who are in economic difficulty is 
done more thoroughly. A larger proportion of those who need 
assistance receive it; a larger proportion receive a kind and an 
amount adapted to their needs; individual and family situations 
likely to produce dependence later are more frequently recog- 
nized and corrected. There were in 1920 over 300 ** family 
social work societies," as compared with 100 at the beginning of 
the century. The home service sections of the Red Cross, con- 
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tinued in many sm^ towns and rural communities after the 
World War, supply something corresponding to the general 
relief society or family society in the cities. Public relief has 
been extended by the all-but-universal provision of “ mothers' 
allowances," which, however, are generally inadequate in amount 
or incompetently supervised. An organized 83^tem for assuring 
prompt relief in any community visited by a disaster has existed 
since 1906 under the auspices of the Red Cross. In theory reha- 
bilitation is accepted as the object of the social agencies which 
have to do with children or with family groups or individuals 
capable of ultimate self-support, including the public depart- 
ments which administer outdoor relief. Available resources for 
recreation and education, for physical and mental examination 
and treatment, are utilized more fully. Money is spent more 
freely, especially to ensure adequate food, sanithry homes, the 
recovery or preservation of health, to keep families together, 
and to keep children in school. In public institutions diet has 
improved, and in general the physical conditions are better. 
Here and there the almshouse has been transformed in accord- 
ance with the theories of the 20th century, and through the 
continued growth of spedalized institutions its population is 
gradually decreasing and it is losing its place of preeminence 
among the social agencies of the country. It is still, however, 
much the same institution that it was 20 years ago, and it still 
affects far too many persons to justify the indifference still shown 
it. In other respects, too, there has been little advance in pro- 
vision for those who reach old age without resources and with- 
out relatives who can take care of them: accommodations in 
private homes for the aged have not increased substantially; 
the plan of placing them in families under supervision has 
nowhere had much attention; and thus far there has not been 
much sentiment in any state in favour of old-age pensions, nor 
much evidence brought forward that they are needed. 

Children (the other class of natural dependents), in their 
character as the most responsive subjects for both preventive 
and constructive efforts, have arou.sed a new and scientific 
interest. The case of the child who must be supported wholly 
or in part by other than his parents or near relatives has improved 
more than that of the aged. There are more chances than there 
were 20 years ago that arrangements will be made for him to 
stay with his own mother or that he will be placed in some family 
where he will at least have the training of family life; if the latter, 
that the home will be chosen with reference to his particular 
requirements, and that in case of mistake it will be discovered 
before his future is jeopardized. If he goes to an institution, it 
is more likely to be one in which he is regarded as an individual, 
and in which the life is organized for the benefit of the children 
rather than primarily for ease and economy of administration. 
The capital invested in old-style congregate institutions and the 
initial cost of replacing them by a plant on the cottage plan 
retards the tendency in this direction. Few institutions of the 
old type have been constructed in recent years, and some old 
institutions have moved out from the city into a colony of 
small home-like buildings, permitting better classification of the 
children and a more nearly normal life, but the process of dis- 
placement is slow, the 19th-century city institution still pre- 
dominates. While in the best institutions, and the best placing- 
out agencies, physical and mental examinations are given to the 
children and more careful attention is paid to the correction of 
defects than in the average family, such skilled professional 
care is still the exception rather than the rule. 

In provision for the cure and prevention of disease and for the 
promotion of health these 20 years have seen the most marked 
advance. Ill health as a cause of individual inefficiency, poverty, 
and even crime; good health as the foundation of individual 
welfare and happiness; preventable disease as one of the greatest 
and least excusable sodal evils; physical efficiency as a national 
ideal — these ideas have created a large proportion of our current 
social work, and materially modified most of the rest. General 
hospital accommodations and dispensary service have increased 
at a rapid rate, considering the investment required. Although 
there is not yet suitable provision for more than 20% of the 
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tuberculous in need of institutional care, still nearly all of the 
60,000 beds in the 680 sanatoria and special hospitals, day 
camps and prcventoria (Jan. i 1921) have been provided since 
1900. This is true also of most of the convalescent homes, the 
many specialized clinics — prenatal, ‘‘ baby,” dental, venereal 
disease, psychiatric, etc. — the medical examination of school 
children, the nursing service of schools and health departments. 
The level of knowledge about tuberculosis and other prevent- 
able diseases and about personal hygiene has risen perceptibly. 
A new type of agency is now becoming prominent — “ health 
centres ” and “ well-baby clinics,” for example — directed 
towards the preservation of the health of those who are well. 

Provision for the treatment of mental disease also has con- 
tinued to increase, until in 1920 there were 232,680 patients in 
institutions; and the tendency already well established in the 
19th century towards public care, by the state rather than by 
local units, has progressed until, in all but 8 states, all insane 
who are public charges are in state hospitals («.c. not in alms- 
houses or other county or city institutions). In 12 states there 
were, in 1921, psychiatric hospitals, psychiatric wards in general 
hospitals, detention hospitals, or other provision for the tempo- 
rary care of mental cases. The corollary, however, is that in 36 
states there is no such provision and in these 12 only a fraction 
of the population is thus served. The hospitals in most states 
are sadly overcrowded. Notwithstanding this pressure, the 
Scotch plan of boarding out selected cases of certain types, 
which has long been followed with success in Massachusetts, 
has not been adopted elsewhere. National prohibition, however, 
has already cut down the number of admissions to the alcoholic 
wards, and it may be that this influence will enable the states 
within the next few years to match accommodation with applica- 
tions. A few institutions undertake to keep watch over the 
patients discharged as cured or improved, and a few private 
organizations supplement the work of the public institutions in 
this way, and also try to avert the development of insanity in 
incipient or suspected cases brought to their attention. In 
New York a state system of clinics has been organized under 
the joint auspices of the state hospitals, the state Department 
of Health, and the Committee on Mental Hygiene. In general, 
however, the prevention of mental disease and the promotion of 
mental hygiene are comparatively rare. 

For mental defectives provision has increased rapidly as com- 
pared with that at the beginning of the century, but slowly as 
CO mpared with the need . I'here were abou 1 40,000 feeble-minded 
in institutions in 1920, which was twice as many as in 1910, 
but not more than 6% of the estimated total in the country. 
There were still, in 1921, 14 states which had no separate institu- 
tion for such patients. In the conduct of the institutions the 
tendency is towards making them less custodial in their atmos- 
phere, more medical and educational, less like a poorhouse, 
more like a combination of hospital and school. Special classes 
for backward children were maintained in 1921 in over a hundred 
cities, but the aggregate enrolment of over 20,000 represents 
only a small portion of such children even in these cities. 

In connexion with crime the greatest advance has been made 
in the case of juvenile delinquents, who are now treated rather 
like neglected children than like criminals. Nearly three-fourths 
now come before courts intended especially for children’s cases, | 
the best of which have facilities for thorough physical and mental 
examinations and social investigation, and before judges who j 
are expert in this work. All the states except Wyoming had 
made by 1919 some provision for probation for juvenile offenders, 
and about half the juvenile courts had a probation service in 
operation. Children in small villages and the country are hardly 
touched by these new methods. The proportion of juvenile 
delinquents sent to institutions is smaller than 20 years ago, and 
these institutions have become in some instances excellent schools. 
They have made more progress than those for dependent children 
in transforming their plants and their methods to correspond 
with current theories. The interests of adult criminals have not 
advanced so much. It is more generally admitted, however, 
that every correctional institution should be a ** reformatory,” 
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and more of them are than formerly. There is increased atten- 
Uon to physical conditions and needs, better ventilation, 
improved sanitation, more physical exercise, and in the refor- 
matories some use is made of psychological tests and some 
attention paid to the correction of physical defects. The 
value of academic instruction and of productive occupation is 
more generally realized in the state prisons, and the reformatories 
also provide vocational training. The old perplexity of how to 
prevent prison labour from competing with free labour has 
ceased to be a practical problem, with the general acquiescence 
of organized labour on the state use” system. Contract la- 
bour, however, is still found in many state prisons, and there has 
been little progress in making the work of the man in prison 
contribute to the support of his family at home. The convict 
lease system in the South has almost disappeared. A few 
county gaols have been remodelled, and a few others have been 
replaced by farm colonies. The use of probation for adult offen- 
ders has increased, though less rapidly for juvenile delinquents. 

Private enterprise in the field of correction has concerned 
itself chiefly with furthering the movement for juvenile courts 
and probation; promoting specialized provision for women 
offenders, including policewomen and separate detention houses; 
developing protective work, especially for girls; securing the 
establishment of night courts and special courts for cases involv- 
ing family desertion and other domestic relations; and in a few 
places, intermittent efforts to secure a rational treatment of 
beggars, drunkards, and other misdemeanants. Interest in 1921 
seemed to centre round protective work for young offenders; the 
need of separating the feeble-minded from those of normal 
mental powers in reformatories and of distinguishing between 
them throughout the correctional system; problems of court 
organization and procedure, including the proposal for merging 
juvenile courts and the so-called domestic relations courts into 

family courts,” to deal with all cases involving family life. 

While it would be out of the question to review in this place 
the progress which has been made during the 20th century in the 
general standard of living and the conditions under which the 
mass of Americans live and work, still so large a part of the 
social work of these 20 years has been consciously directed 
towards this object that it would be equally impossible to omit 
all reference to it. The contribution of organized social work 
cannot be definitely disentangled from that of any of the other 
factors which have been influential in bringing about these im- 
provements, but it is patent to any student of the period that it 
has been an important factor. The educational social movements, 
through their research, their programmes, their publicity and 
their propaganda, have to a large extent enlisted the interest 
of the other factors, determining which questions should have 
precedence, and how they should be presented to the public. 

“ Welfare work ” in mercantile and industrial establishments 
has an obvious historical association with those kinds of social 
work which deal with health, housing, recreation, and the stand- 
ard of living. In America, however, it is now generally conceived, 
not as an expression of altruistic interest on the part of the 
employer, but rather as a subdivision of personnel administra- 
tion. Scientific management, industrial medicine, vocational 
guidance and other factors have influenced its development. 

In many instances welfare activities have begun with a rest- 
room, a lunch-room, first-aid appliances. From these modest 
beginnings they have expanded to include everything which 
might directly or indirectly increase the efficiency of the workers. 
Their home life, savings, investments, education of children, 
and social opportunities have been included. Industrial good- 
will between the management and the workers has come to be 
looked upon as an asset to be cultivated. The Y.M.C.A., and 
other agencies which prefer to avoid industrial controversies 
and to operate within the ** zone of agreement,” have found 
here a useful and congenial field. (L. Bn.; £. T. D.) 

VI. The Amewcan Labour Movement 

The labour movement in the United States has been distin- 
guished from that in other countries by being less class-conscious, 
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more individualistic and opportunist. Although there are Sodah 
ist factions^ and some leaders favour industrial unionism, the 
majority of organized labour clings to the tactics of federated 
crafts, and docs not aim further than to increase wages, decrease 
hours and improve the conditions of employment through 
agreement with the employer. The American labour movement 
has not been led by ‘‘intellectuals.'* The leaders have come 
from the ranks--one explanation of the characteristic opportun- 
ism and lack of a sodid philosophy. The great majority of Ameri- 
can working men do not want a Labour party in politics; they 
do not consider themselves a separate class in the body politic. 
The American politiciil parties antedate the formation of modern 
economic classes. Class parties are discountenanced as “ un- 
American.** A politician in any party may present himself as a 
“ friend of labour.** Moreover, the system of checks and balances 
of the Government offers resistance to change, and the division 
of sovereignty between state and Federal Government makes 
legislative reform measures difficult of passage. More can be 
accomplished with equal effort by trade-union methods. What 
part the American Federation of Labor has taken in politics 
has been to advise the working men to reward their friends and 
punish their enemies at the polls. 

During the World War an attempt was made, without success, 
by the machinist.^ of Connecticut to form a Labor party. In 
Nov. 1918 leaders of the Chicago Federation of Labor proposed 
i Labor party, and suggested 14 planks for the platform, which 
ranged from the right of labour to organize and bargain collec- 
tively to representation of labour as such in all Government 
departments. Eleven of the planks closely resembled the recon- 
struction programme of the American Federation of Labor. In 
Jan. 1919 the Labor party of Cook county (Chicago) was 
formed, with an official organ The New Majority, In April an 
Illinois state Labor party was formed at the convention of the 
state Federation of Labor. It elected several mayors and other 
officials. The same year there sprang up also a Pennsylvania state 
Labor party, the American Labor party of Greater New York 
and the Working People's Non-Partisan Political League of 
Minnesota, which last had the object of cobperating with the far- 
mers* Non-Partisan Lea^^c. In Nov. a national Farmer-Labor 
party was organized in Chicago, which aimed to draw together 
the working man and the farmer. This party nominated a pres- 
ident for the national election; 272,514 votes were polled for him, 
or 1 % of the total votes cast. Other political parties, having as 
their aim better conditions of labour, are the Socialist party, 
the Communist party and the Communist Labor party, both 
of which latter split off from the Socialist party in Aug. 1919, and 
the Socialist Labor party (organs, The Socialist, the Weekly 
People), In the spring of 1920 the Michigan branch of the 
Communist party became the Proletarian party. 

Labour and the World War, — In 1916 when President Wilson 
established the Council of National Defense he appointed Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, one 
of the seven members composing the advisory commission, to be 
in charge of all policies affecting labour. As chairman of a labour 
committee Gompers appointed about 350 persons, representa- 
tives of capital and labour, Government officials and others with 
technical qualifications, who effected a permanent organization 
as the full Committee on Labor of the Council of National De- 
fense, April 2 1917. This committee early urged that legislation 
protecting labourers be not weakened during the war. Such was 
the sentiment also of labour organizations and civit associations 
generally. When, in the early sprfeg of 1917, it appeared that 
the United States would enter thii’ war, Gompers called a con- 
ference 6f the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor with the presidents of international and national unions, 
heads of industrial departments and representatives of the rail- 
way brotherhoods. Those present at this conference, March 12, 
offered tlicir services to the country in the event of war, and 
issued a Cfill to members of their organizations to follow this lead. 
In i^curc the constant support of the Government by 

AmmMBnifge-earners. the conference urged the adoption of 
traHPSDm standards for all war work, equal pay for equal work 


regardless of sex, the representation of organized labour on all 
committees which fixed policies for war work, and provision that 
special exertion of workers in war emergencies should not benefiit 
chiefly the employers by increased profits. On April t7, at a 
meeting of the Council of National Defense and its Advisory 
Committee, Gompers gave his pledge that organized labour 
would support the Government to win the war. In the summer 
of 1917 the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy was 
formed by trade unionists, social reformers and non-pacifist 
socialists to counteract the pacifist propaganda of the People's 
Council of America. But some members of the trade unions 
opposed the pro-war stand of the leaders, and formed the Work- 
men's Council for Maintenance of Labor's Rights; this died out 
during the next year. 

In Nov. the national convention of the American Federation 
of Labor passed a resolution that the United States was in the 
war for democracy against autocracy. The convention urged 
that organized labour be represented at the Peace Conference; 
that there be no reprisals against conquered nations; the inde- 
pendence of all nationalities; a league of free nations to maintain 
peace; certain labour standards to be accepted by international 
agreement as a part of the Peace Treaty and a plan for controlling 
employment during demobilization. In Feb. 1918 the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor issued a states 
ment that “ this is labor's war." 

Early in 1918 the War Labor Policies Board was created, to 
administer the relations with labour of the Fedejpl Government 
in its capacity as employer. It aimed tOiJikpril uniformity of 
conditions in all Government work the working 

force. It took a stand for prohiblAiiltmf child labour and prison 
labour, in favour of the righCtM labourers to organize, a living 
wage, equal pay for equOl'iifdrk, the basic eight-hour day, and 
some definite system df settling labour disputes. To meet the 
grievances of employees on Government work, the National War 
Labor Board was established in April 1918 to serve as a final 
court of voluntary arbitration. The American Federation of 
Labor was given representation on the Emergency Construction 
Board, on the Fuel Administration Board (the president of the 
United Mine Workers was assistant to the Fuel Administrator), 
oft the Woman's Board, on the Food Administration Board, and 
on the War Industries Board. In connexion with the administra- 
tion of the Military Conscription Law organized labour was given 
representation on each District Exemption Board* Trade union- 
ists were sent to Russia on the Commission of Investigation in 
the spring of 1917. 

The Mooney Case, — Thomas Mooney, a labour organizer, was 
accused of having placed the bomb which exploded in the street 
of San Francisco during the “ Preparedness Day ** parade, July 
22 1916, killing six persons instantly, mortally wounding four 
more, and injuring 40 others. Mooney pleaded not guilty, but 
he was sentenced to death. Many organizations of labour pro- 
tested that the trial was not a fair one. Execution was postponed 
several times. It then appeared that much of the testimony on 
which he had been convicted was perjured. This was substan- 
tiated by the report of the investigation of the U.S. Department 
of Labor in July 1919, which condemned the conduct of the 
trial. Request for retrial, however, was refused, as not provided 
for by the constitution of California. Radical labour urged a 
general strike May i 1918, to protest against letting the verdict 
stand. At Mooney's request the plan was dropped. In Nov. the 
governor of California commuted the sentence to life imprison- 
ment. A plan for a general strike July 4 1919, to demand a new 
trial, was not taken up by the conservative unions. 

International Relations, — ^During the war American labour 
awoke to an interest in international affairs. The American 
trade unions sent no delegate to the Inter-Allied Labour Con- 
ference in Londoh in 1918, but that year the American Federa- 
tion of Labor sent three small ^oups to Europe to confer unoffi- 
cially with trade unionists in the Allied countries. The American 
Federation of Labor refused to be represented at the interna- 
tional labour conference in Berne held after the signing of the 
Armistice, on the ground that the conference would not express 
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fairly the opinion of labour in the Allied countries. The proposal 
of American labour for an inter-AUied labour conference at Paris 
was not accepted. In July iQig, American delegates were present 
at the International Trade Union Conference in Amsterdam, at 
which they took issue with the German delegates, and opposed 
the resolutions passed for the lifting of the Allied blockade of 
Germany and Russia and those criticizing the labour sections of 
the League of Nations. Since the United States had not ratified 
the Peace Treaty, American labour could not be officially repre- 
sented at the meeting of the Labour Department of the League 
of Nations held in Washington in the autumn of igig. The 
American Federation of Labor Convention of 2910 by a large 
majority endorsed the labour clauses in the Peace Treaty. The 
Convention also passed resolutions asking that immigration be 
stopped for two years, to prevent the underbidding of American 
labour in the home market. 

In 1918 the American Federation of Labor took steps to es- 
tablish friendly relations with organized labour in Mexico, A 
conference of trade unionists of the two countries in June urged 
a conference on the question of the Mexican frontier and a 
federation of the labour movements of both countries for the 
protection of workers employed across the border from their 
homes. In Nov. the conference was held at Laredo, Tex.; 150 
delegates were present, representing the United States, Mexico, 
Central America and Colombia. The U.S. Secretary of Labor 
was present. A permanent organization was launched. A sec- 
ond conference was held the next year in July in New York. 

Reconstruction Programmes . — In July 1919, the national con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor endorsed a pro- 
gramme for reconstruction which advocated first “ democracy in 
industry,*^ that is, workers to have a voice in determining the 
conditions under which they work “ equivalent to the voice which 
they have as citizens in determining the legislative enactments 
which shall govern them.” The corollary is seen as the right to 
organize in trade unions. The programme urged better wages to 
prevent ** underconsumption ” and consequent unemployment, 
and to make possible the maintenance and improvement of the 
American standard of life; the 8-hour day and the 44-hour week; 
equal pay for equal work regardless of sex; special protection of 
the health of women; prohibition of labour by ^'children under 16, 
and compulsory part-time school attendance until the age of 18; 
the elimination of the middleman; curtailment of the power of 
the U.S. Supreme Court; Federal supervision and control of cor- 
porations; Government ownership or regulation of public utili- 
ties; development of waterways and waterpower; a graduated 
land tax; a special tax on idle lands; progressive taxes on incomes 
and inheritances; assistance to farmers; the development of Gov- 
ernment experiment farms; municipal aid to homc-builffing; 
workmen’s compensation with state insurance; better educational 
advantages for children and adults; establishment of public 
employment agencies controlled jointly by capital and labour; 
and the regulation of immigration so as to facilitate Americaniza- 
tion and to prevent flooding of the labour market in periods of 
unemployment. I'hc Federation reaffirmed its non-partizan po- 
litical policy, urged the restoration of freedom of speech and 
assembly and went on record as opposed to a standing army. At 
the 1919 convention the Federation voted its support to the 
** Plumb plan ” for Government ownership of the railways and 
their operation by a board representing equally the executives, 
the other employees, and the public. The United Mine Workers 
at their convention in 1919 passed a resolution favouring public 
ownership of the mines. 

Since 1917 the general public has had, as never before, a defi- 
nite conception of ‘‘American” labour standards, endorsed by 
such Government agencies as the wartime labour boards, the 
Council of National Defense, and by the consensus of opinion of 
certain groups in the industrial relations conferences, and of 
leaders in the national life. These standards include, in general, 
safety and sanitation in the shop and the home, accident and 
health insurance, special protection of women and children, 
abolition of ” home work,” the eight-hour day and the six-day 
week, the “ living wage,” industrial training and a public employ- 
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ment service. The majority of American working men and 
women h^ve as their aim the attainment of these standards; 
not ownership or control of business. The labour movement is a 
struggle for power to gain control of the ” job ”'*^not the busi- 
ness — adequate wages, short hours, security of employment, and 
sufficient responsibility to command respect and sustain interest 
in the work to be done. 

Education in the Labour Movemeni.^lxi recent years th«:e has 
been developed in the United States a movement on the part of 
working people to further their education, with a double aim: to 
give to working people a share in the culture which has been 
largely the possession of the propertied classes, and to fit them 
to understand and meet the problems of the modern industrial 
order. I'hc leaders are trade unionists and socialists who resent 
the control of education by the class that also controls industry, 
and who wish to teach their own view of society; also impartial 
educators, idealists, eager to bring to the many the culture of the 
few, and to extend to adults educational advantages now pro- 
vided generally for children. The Rand School of Social Science 
in New York City, established in 1906 by private gifts, is owned 
by the American Socialist Society. In 2918-9 the enrolment, 
including correspondence students, was over 5,000. The school 
has some five or six regularly appointed instructors. Courses 
are also given by teachers from colleges near by and by trade- 
union leaders. The Workers’ Training Course, from Nov. to 
May, prepares leaders for the socialist and labour movements. 
The Department of Labor Research publishes the American 
Labor Year Book. The school maintains also a reference library 
and reading rooms and a book store. In 1914 the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union took up educational work for 
its members, in cooperation with the Rand SchooL About 150 
members attended classes at the school. Later classes were held 
in public-school buildings under the auspices of the union. More 
advanced classes were given under the name of the Workers* 
University of the I.L.G.W., especially for business agents and 
union officials. In 1918 under the leadership of the United Cloth 
Hat and Cap Makers the United Labor Education Committee 
was organized in New York City by six labour organizations for 
the promotion of education among their members, about 200,000 
in that city. This committee has conducted weekly courses, in 
different parts of the city, in art, labour, history, science and 
elementary English and physical training, and has also provided 
concerts and motion pictures. It has introduced lectures and 
musical programmes in connexion with the trade-union shop 
meetings. The committee planned a workmen’s theatre where 
for popular prices a higher class drama will be presented than can 
be found in the majority of the theatres of the city. In April 1919 
the Trade Union College organized by the Boston Central Labor 
Union opened with 160 students. Courses, open to all members 
of the American Federation of Labor and their families, are 
given in the evening in one of the public schools by members of 
the faculty of Harvard University and other institutions. 

Other labour colleges, under the control of local trade or indus- 
trial unions or local tedcrations of unions, are: The Workers’ Insti- 
tute, Chicago; The Workpeople’s College, Duluth; The Workers 
University, Philadelphia; The Peoplc^s Lyceum, Philadelphia; 
Trade Union College, Washington, D.C.; The Women’s Trade 
Union College. Chicago; Hobo College, Chicago; Trade Union Col- 
lege, Minneapolis; People’s College. Fort Scott. Kan.; 1 he People s 
Institute, San Francisco; The Proletarian University, Detroit and 
other cities; Workers’ College, .Seattle, Wash.; The Amalgamated 
Textile Workers' School, Paterson, N.J.; Labor College, Tacoma, 
Wash. The Trade Union College of Pittsburgh has been organized. 
The Clothing Workers of Rochester maintain an educational direc- 
tor. The Labor Temple at Los Angeles is under the control of the 
school-board, and the Community School, Baltimore, has a private 
management. , ' «... . ^ 

All these colleges are firumced by small tuition fees, by contribu- 
tions and by guarantee funds. As a rule the teaching force is not 
permanent, but the courses depend on volunteers from neighbour- 
ing colleges or from the labour movement; Classes are usually in 
the evening, one hour of lecture followed by one of discussion. 
The subjects taught are various phases of economics: law, civics, 
history, English, public speaking, psychology, sociology, biology, 
hygiene, art, music. In connexion with the colleges plays and motion 
pictures are showrf. The Waistmakers' Union of New York City 
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has purcliaaed a aummw near the Delaware Water Gap 

where mcmbcrB may spend their vacations. The Boston local has 
built a vacation house on Cape Cod. Bryn Mawr Colleg^e held 
a two months’ summer school for wage-earning women, which 
o|:^ned in June 1921. Students are supixutecT on scholarships 
raised by trade unions and other groups 01 industrial women. It is 
probable that the education of working men and women will be 
carried on through co6pcration with the extension work of the state 
imiversities. Tttachers are now sent out from the universities to 
conduct classes where they have been organized in a community. 
Corresi)ondenco courses offer advantages to isolated students. 
There has been some public opriosition to the labour colleges, where 
these have been suspected of radical propaganda. In 1918 the 
Department of Justice conducted raids on tne Rand School and on 
the Proletarian IJniversity of Detroit. 

The reconstruction programme of the American Federation of 
Labor included actual universal education, for all ages, in all com- 
munities, for which public schools and universities were to be devel- 
oped. The programme stated: “ It is also imi)ortant that the indus- 
trial education which is being fostered and developed should have 
for its purpose not so much training for efficiency in industry as 
training for life in an industrial society.” 

77mj American Labour Press. — ^The growth of the American labour 
j>res8 has been rapid. Each international and national union has 
Its official organ, and the trade unions of most large cities publish 
their load labour papers. Well known arc the Cleveland Citizen, 
the Dmver Labor Bulletin and the Seattle Union Record. Some 
state federations of labour publish bulletins. The monthly American 
Federationisi of the American Federation of Labor had a circula- 
tion (1920) of 100,000. Among the more important trade union 
f)aper8 are: The Bricklayer, Mason and Plasterer; Carpenter; Cigar- 
makers* Journal; Justice (Ladies' Garment Workers); Garment 
Worker; Machinists* Journal; Miners* Magazine; International 
M aiders* Journal; Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters* Journal; Sea- 
men's Journal; Shoe Worsts* Journal; Textile Worker; Federal 
Employee, and the j)eriodicals of the railway brotherhoods. The 
Chicago Federation of Labor publishes the New Majority (circula- 
tion 15,000), as national offi<'ial organ of the Farmer-Labor party. 
Jewish workers have the Freie Arheiier Slimme, New York, and 
vorweserts, of New York, ckiily circulation about 158,000. The 
Chicagoer A rheiterzeUung is a C^erman socialist paper. Zukunft, a 
Jewish socialist monthly paper, New York, has a circulation of 
05,000.^ The Amalgamated Clothing Workers publish weekly 
pafxjrs in six languages: English, Yiddish, Italian, Polish, Bohemian 
and Lithuanian. The Industrial Workers of the World publish the 
One Big Union Monthly, and New Solidarity (circulation io,(K)o), 
both of Chicago. The Socialist Labor party publishes 7 ^he Socialist 
and the WeMy People, New York, and the Industrial Worker. 
Seattle. The N(nv York Call, a socialist daily, has a circulation of 
21,800. Radical labour and socialist groups have puljlished many 
short-lived periodicals of small circulation. During^ the war the 
post Office Depart mciit revoked the sct:ond-cIa,ss mail privileges of 
25 pafiors, and held up one or more editions of a number of others. 

KEFERENCKS. — J. R. C'omnions, Trade Unionism and iMbor 
Problems (Second Scricvs, 1921); S. (iompers. Labor in Europe and 
America (1910); U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review; American Labor Year Book (Rand School); (jovernment 
Reports, especially that of Industrial Relations Commission, 1914-6. 

(J. R, Co.) 

VII, Military Law 

The U.S. army is subject to a system of military law which 
had its origin in, and was at first the same as that of, Great 
Britain. In the French and Indian Wars the colonists had fought 
side by side with British regulars and under the same rules and 
regulations. When they revolted they continued the system of 
military law with which they were already familiar. So little 
necessity for change existed that even the antiquated language 
of the British Articles of War was retained and some of it is still 
found in the American code. Passing over the earlier enactments 
of separate American colonies for the government of their re- 
spective contingents, such as those adopted in 1775 by the local 
Legislative Assemblies of Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire, we find that the Second 
Continental Congress in 1775 adopted practically the whole 
British Code of 1774 and furi||rtj|ri the foundation for the 
Articles of War as they have been Known since then in the United 
States. Relfnacted, with enlargements and modifications, in 
1776 and amended in 1786, this code survived the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution and was continued in force by successive 
enactments until 1806, 

In the United States, under the Constitution, the power of 
establishing military law rests with Congress. It was not, how- 
ever, until j8o6 that Congress concerned itseU much with the 
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military code, the Articles of War. In that year the Articles 
were redrafted and reefnacted though there were no material 
changes from the Articles as they had existed during the Revolu- 
tion. Nor did the next large redraft in 1874 include any great 
changes. Occasionally an Act of Congress would n^e some 
change, sometimes, but more frequently not, specifically amend- 
ing an Article of War. If the effect was that of an amendment 
the Article was considered as changed. Such Acts were those of 
1890 and 1898 establishing the summary court and abolishing 
the field-officers court; and finally the summary court supplanted 
the two remaining inferior courts, the garrison court and the 
regimental court. 

In 1910 the Judge- Advocate-General undertook the systematic 
and logical arrangement of the Articles of War. In 1916 he pre- 
sented his project to Congress and it became a law. This draft 
presented no fundamental changes; it was rather a compilation 
made with the idea of bringing the code to date by incorporating 
kte statutes, by deleting obsolete material and dropping quaint 
phraseology, and by systematizing the presentation. In short it 
was a logical up-to-date statement of the greater part of the 
military law of the nation, rendering it quickly accessible. Not 
all the statutes, customs or regulations governing rights and 
procedure were placed in the new code, but by it the President 
was authorized to prescribe by regulations the procedure, in- 
cluding modes of proof, in cases before military tribunals, so long 
as such regulations were not inconsistent with the new Articles; 
and all such prescribed regulations were required to be laid 
annually before Congress. Under this authority a new manual 
for courts martial was published by the authority of the President, 
and in this was embodied so much of custom and regulation that 
it became a complete exposition of the military laws. 

This was the code in effect when the United States entered 
the World War, and by it its armies were governed during that 
conflict. Only one important addition was made before the 
Armistice, and that was by an executive order establishing in 
fuller detail the power of review of the records and proceedings 
of general courts martial. Shortly after the Armistice a bill was 
introduced in the Senate (Sen. 64, 66th Congress, ist Sess.) which, 
if enacted, would have made many and vital changes in the ad- 
ministration of military law. Chief among the radical changes 
proposed were those of making enlisted men members of general 
courts martial; of establishing a civilian court of military appeals; 
and of injecting into the principal courts martial a new functionary 
with powers so extensive and of such a kind as to constitute him 
the administrator of discipline. At the time the Senate was con- 
sidering this bill a board of officers was convened by the War 
Department to recommend any changes it believed to be neces- 
sary in the Articles of War and in the methods of procedure which 
then obtained in the administration of military justice. After 
considering numerous recommendations from the army at large 
the board submitted a detailed report accompanied by a redraft 
of the Articles of War. 

At the same time General Crowder, the Judge- Advocate- 
General, redrafted the Articles of War upon lines that he thought 
advisable in view of the experience gained during the war. The 
draft prepared by him was accepted by Congress with little 
change and became a law June 4 1920, though most of its pro- 
visions did not go into effect until six months later. The radical 
views as expressed in the Senate bill were rejected and the admin- 
istration of military discipline was left to the military authorities. 

This new code contains 1 22 Articles. In 85 Articles there are 
no changes except the formal variations made necessary by the 
creation of grades before unknown, such as warrant officers and 
nurses, and other analogous alterations. This leaves 37 Articles, 
a little more than one-fourth, in which there have been substantial 
changes. Many of these, however, are only statutory enactments 
of rules already established by administrative interpretation, 
orders, or customs of the service. Only about 20 Articles contain 
really new matter and of these it will be necessary to consider 
here only the more important. 

Probably the most important of the changes is that effected 
by Article soi which creates a Board of Review in the office of 
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the Judgc-Advocatc-General. Until Jan, 1918 the leviewing 
authority acted upon a court-martial sentence and immediately 
ordered it executed if he did not disapprove. By an order of Jan. 
1918, it was directed that no sentence of death or of dismissal or 
dishonourable discharge not suspended should be executed until 
the record of proceedings of trial had been reviewed in the office 
of the Judge-Advocate-General or branch thereof- The effect 
of the new article was to establish by statute much the same 
procedure. The Board of Review consists of three or more 
officers in the office of the Judge- Advocate-General, and func- 
tions in the following classes of cases; 

(a) Where the President is reviewing or confirming authority 

or where he has ordered a rehearing. | 

(b) Where the sentence does not require approval or con- 
firmation by the President, but involves death, dismissal or 
dishonourable discharge not susfiended or confinement in a 
penitentiary, unless, in the two latter cases, the sentence is based 
upon a plea of guilty. 

All other general court-martial records are examined in the 
office of the Judge-Advocate-General, but do not go to the Board 
of Review unless found insufficient to sustain the findings and 
sentence, in which case the record is submitted to the Board 
of Review. When the Board of Review has acted, its action is 
submitted to the Judge-Advocate-General. If there be an agree- 
ment between the Board of Review and the Judge- Advocate- 
General that the record is legally sufficient to sustain the finding 
and sentence, the reviewing authority is notified and the sentence 
is forthwith ordered executed. If the Board and Judge- Advocate- 
General agree that the record is not sufficient to sustain the 
findings and sentence, the findings and sentence arc by virtue of 
the statute vacate# and the record is returned to the reviewing 
authority for action. In case of disagreement between the Board 
and the Judge- Advocate-General the record is transmitted to the 
Secretary of War for the action of the President. Provision is 
made for more than one Board of Review if business requires such 
and for a branch of the Judge-Advocate-Gencral’s office like that 
in France during the World War. 

Another change is that in connexion with a rehearing of a case. 
In civil cases the defendant asks for a new trial and by so doing 
is held to waive the guarantee against repeated jeopardy. In the 
military procedure, if on examining a record prejudicial error be 
found, the accused receives the benefit of it without any affirma- 
tive act on his part. In other words, the appellate review is 
automatic. This requires some modification of the rules govern- 
ing new trials before civil courts. It is accordingly provided that 
no proceedings shall be deemed a trial until final action by the 
reviewing authority. When a hearing is ordered it is to take place 
before a different court and the accused cannot be tried for any 
offence of which he was found not guilty by the first court nor can 
a sentence be imposed more severe than that of the first court. 

Still another change is that which forbids the reviewing 
authority to return a record to the court for increase of sentence 
or reconsideration of an acquittal. And the reviewing authority 
is not permitted to act upon a record until he has referred it to 
his staff judge-advocate, but this reference was always customary. 
The prohibition against cruel and unusual punishments is 
broadened but not more than the customs of the service have 
already broadened it, and the President is authorized to set 
limits of punishment in time of war as well as in time of peace. 
Under the new code voting upon challenges and upon the findings 
and sentence is by secret ballot, and the majority ballot has been 
extended, so that a death sentence must be by unanimous vote, 
sentence to imprisonment for life or over 10 years by three- 
quarters vote and all other sentences by two-thirds vote. 

The new Articles provide for the appointment on each general 
court martial of a law member who rules upon all objections to 
the admissibility of evidence and, subject to reversal by the court, 
rules upon other interlocutory matters except challenges. The 
investigation of charges before reference to trial has been extended 
and possibly to an extent such that resulting delay prevents the 
swift application of justice. But a large part of this procedure is 
ruled by regulation and can be changed when found necessary. 
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Another innovation is that of peremptory challenges, each 
side being allowed one, except that the law member can be 
challenged only for cause; and the trial judge-advocate’s right 
to challenge is made statutory. The punishing power of summary 
courts is reduced. The disciplinary powers of commanding 
officers to handle offences without trial has been somewhat 
extended, but yet not made so extensive as to lead to unreasonable 
punishment ; and this power extends to junior officers in time of 
war, but no officer shall be subjected to a forfeiture of more than 
one-half of one month’s pay. 

Under the new code there are three classes of courts-*-the 
summary, special and the general courts. The summary court 
consists of one officer and the limits of punishment are one 
month’s confinement and forfeiture of two-thirds of one month’s 
pay. The limits of punishment of the special court are six months’ 
confinement and forfeiture of two- thirds pay per month for six 
months. The limits of punishment of the general court are es- 
tablished by the President under his statutory power to fix such 
limits both in peace and war, except where a specific punish- 
ment is made mandatory by the particular Article of War, as is 
dismissal under the qsth Article. 

In 1913 the Judge-Advocate-General succeeded in establishing 
a method of restoration to the colours of men who had been 
sentenced to severe punishment. 'This included the establish- 
ment of detention barracks, called disciplinary barracks, and a 
system of drills and vocational training, by means of which a 
prisoner could earn honourable restoration to his position lost by 
his offence and sentence therefor. This procedure received Con- 
gressional sanction in 1915 and the process of reclaiming those 
who have made mistakes is probably the most enlightened of all 
systems of modern penology. 

In addition to the foregoing there are many laws, statutory in 
character as well as those of regulation and custom, that could be 
properly classed as military laws. But as these are mostly ad- 
ministrative in character they are not usually considered in a 
brief account of military laws. Among these arc the Acts of 
Congress reorganizing the army, establishing the pay of grades, 
and making appropriations for the expenses of the army. These 
laws arc administrative and only incidentally affect military 
justice, but the organization of the army in 1921 was to a great 
extent covered by the Act of June 4 1920, the Act which also 
contains the Articles of War already described. (H. A. W.*) 

VIII. History 

Conditions in iqo8, — The year 1908 seemed one of the quietest 
in recent American history. The seven previous years of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration had been marked by lively con- 
tests between the executive and Congress, and also between the 
Government as a whole and the railways and other strong finan- 
cial and industrial organizations; but the President possessed the 
fullest authority and influence. He had established a supremacy 
in many legislative matters, had carried out a vigorous foreign 
policy, and might have gone on to a third term had he wished. 
Instead, he chose to put forward William H. Taft, Secretary of 
War in his Cabinet, and previously head of the Government of 
the Philippine Is., as his choice for the Republican candidate in 
the impending presidential election. With that powerful backing 
Taft was nominated, and in the election of Nov. 1908 easily 
defeated William J. Bryan, for the third time the Democratic 
candidate. The Republican party cast 7,700,000 votes against^ 
the Democrats’ 6,400,000 and secured 321 of the 483 electorar 
votes. The Republicans also had a clear majority in both Houses 
of Congress. The country was prosperous, contented, and 
aroused by the positive and constructive policies of President 
Roosevelt and of several state governors, who had furnished the 
country an example of the possibility of personal leadership by 
state and national executives, as against the leadership of self- 
constituted groups which had been usual in both state and 
national Legislatures. 

The people of the United States were much more conscious of 
themselves in 1908 than in recent periods, because they had come 
to recognize the variety of their make-up. The total pop, in 1910 
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in tbe cooibinental United SUtee was 92^000,000* Of these, only 
50,000,000 wt*re native whites of native parentage; while X3 ,ooq,» 
000 were foxcign-born and 19,000,000 others were of foreign-born 
or mixed parentage. The negroes and Indians were 10,000,000* 
This meant that out of the white pop., three-eighths were sub- 
stantially foreign, and nearly one-half went back to a foreign 
ancestor not more than two generations behind them. Nearly 
one-half of this half came from S. or £. Europe. The urban pop. 
(in places having more than 2,500 Inhabitants) was 43,000,000, 
or 46 % of the whole. Here were elements of greatness and also 
of dissension and bitterness. Race riots, except where the negro 
was concerned, were very infrequent, because the non-English- 
speaking groups tended to establish ** islands ** of population in 
the great cities and manufacturing towns and live by themselves. 
Their children, however, went to public schools, learned English, 
and began to consider themselves Americans. 

Americans were of various kinds. Everybody in the United 
States except the American Indian is an immigrant from some 
other country or a descendant of an immigrant. The main race 
groups were, first, the descendants of the colonists, who were 
mainly Anglo-Saxons with some Germans and Scotch-Irish and 
small elements of other races. The descendants of that antc- 
Kcvolutionary population naturally thought of themselves as the 
preiiminently American-born Americana. Next in the account 
were descendants of the foreigners who began to come over in 
great numbers about 1820. Lastly came the large number of 
recent immigrants and their children. In 1910 there were in the 
United States, 2,266,535 unnaturalized aliens, many of whom 
expected to return to their native country; or if they remained, 
to cleave to their own kind, use their native language and keep 
up their own schools, language press, and home connexions. 

The country was not yet aroused to the dangers arising from 
this mixture of unassimilated races. The theory was that in the 
20th century, as in the i8th and 19th, all comers would find the 
United States the great ** melting pot.’’ The process was one in 
which the public schools were supposed to play, and did play, an 
important part. Few voices were raised against admitting not 
only western Europeans, whose languages and customs were 
much like those of the United States, but men and women from 
E. and S.E. Europe and from W. Asia — Russians, Poles, Jew's, 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, Serbians and many other races. The 
only bar to immigration based on race in 1908 was the prohibi-. 
tion of Chinese immigration and the practical exclusion of Jap- 
anese labourers by a ** gentlcmien's agreement ” with the Japa- 
nese Government (1907), which undertook to refuse passports to 
Japanese labourers intending to come to the United States. 
1'hcre was as yet no organization, public or private, to aid the 
in-comer in acquiring the language and knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment of his adopted country. There was no intelligence 
qualification, no provision that a man who sought naturalization 
should be able to read, write, or understand the language of the 
nation he wished to join. Some of the states permitted an alien 
to vote if he had filed a declaration of intention to become a 
citizen, without even troubling themselves to see that he carried 
out that intention. The undigested load was becoming heavy. 

The immigrants were not the only burden on the State. Mil- 
lions of American-born, many of them descended from the old 
colonial stock, were poor and ignorant and criminal. The south- 
ern mountaineers, the frontier farmers, the loggers and the 
miners, included a host of men and families who lived a rough 
life. Parts of the rich United States were infested by tramps and 
vagal)onds. In the wealthiest cities there was grinding poverty 
and degradation in the slums. The situation was saved by gen- 
eral prosperity and the American spirit of cheerfulness, and of con- 
fident waiting for things to come right. Furthermore, out of the 
most unpromising conditions arose some of the strongest figures 
in American history. Presidents Jackson, Lincoln, Johnson and 
Grant were all children of the rude frontier. Two other race 
problems a^mplicated the sodid and political life of the country. 
The American Indians were a small group of only about 250,000, 
most of them living in tribes on Government reservations. The 
problem was to make them individuals; but in 1908 they were 


still a race group* The negroes, kbout 10,000,000 in number, 
were unorganized as a race, and were scattered over a large area, 
mostly in the South. Descendants of forced immigrants^ they had 
no culture and no traditions but those of the United States* The 
results of their former servitude still clung about them; they 
were shut out from their constitutional suffrage in some of the 
southern states. Legally equals of the whites, they were subject 
to hunoiliating discriminations, and both in N. and S* were held 
in an inferior social position from which there was no escape. 

Defects in GovernmetUr^The units of American Society were 
held together by a complicated, but strong, democratic Govern- 
ment, well fitted to rule a diverse population. The political forms 
were familiar to every schoolboy — a group of (in 1908) 46 states, 
each with its own government, rigidly cast by the traditional 
principle of checks and balances ” into three departments; 
legislative, executive, and judicial. A national Government, also 
balanced, had under the Federal Constitution large powers in 
national affairs. A widely distributed franchise was almost 
equivalent to universal suffrage for adult males. There was a 
belief that the courts were the highest authority, not only as to 
questions of personal rights and duties, but as to the validity of 
the laws and acts of the other two departments. In addition a 
third type of government in the city, town and county, set up 
by the states, was considered to be an essential part of the sys- 
tem. This combination of governments governed reasonably 
well. It was expensive, it was not highly skilled, but it per- 
formed its tasks to the general satisfaction of most of the people. 
It was supported by the conviction of a large part of the popula- 
tion that it was the “ best Government on earth,” 

The boast of the United States was its .equal opportunity; 
the pride of the United States was its popidar government, in 
which the will of the people was the only ultimate force. As a 
nation, Americans believed that they had, more than any other 
country in the world, the blessings of personal liberty, of free 
public education, of sharing in their government, of impartial 
judges. Everybody was supposed to have a fair chance in life. 
Few Americans could bring themselves to realize that equal 
opportunity was denied to those who chanced to be outside the 
advantages of education and of contact with their fellows; that 
the personal liberty of workers in mills, mines, or cotton-fields 
was much restricted; that some 10,000,000 negroes were subject 
to legal and social discrimination; that the public schools failed 
to reach at least one-fourth of the children who needed enlight- 
enment and instruction; that the actual government of the 
country was in many communities carried on by a .self-selected 
group of men who Rotated nominations, controlled legislation 
and decided policies; that in matters of property or even 
personal rights, court proceedings were long, expensive and un- 
certain. 

In the organization and conditions of business could be traced 
another startling contradiction between the word and the fact. 
Nominally all kinds of business not prohibited by law were open to 
all comers in free and honourable competition. In reality, by 
1908 a great number of both employers and employees were 
engaged in a combat outside the laws, constant and conscience- 
less. Although the country grew wealthy fast, and commercial 
transactions increased, the small dealer or manufacturer or miner 
found himself shut in by a thick growth of corporations which 
had the great advantage of limited liability and the privilege of 
operating through the country under the legal fiction that a cor- 
poration was a ** citizen ” in the constitutional sense of the word. 
It was hard for individuals and firms to compete with corpora- 
tions, and hard for small corporations to compete with large 
ones in the same line of business. For many years the steady 
accumulation of capital tended to flow into these expanding 
units, a process veiled by the use of parallel and holding ” cor- 
porations. The railways were among the most conspicuous of the 
large corporations, because everybody used them and because 
they, too, tended to combine into larger and more powerful units. 
The whole system was under suspicion, because railways and 
some other large corporations made it their business to get con- 
trol of majorities in city and state Legislatures, and of party 
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management. For example, the governors of California were in 
effect designated by the heads of a railway company. The states 
could not deal adequately with these powerful b^es because 
most of the railways and many of the other corporations operated 
from state to state) and could not be controlled at either end by 
anything short of Federal power. 

The appeal to Congress for action, first against railways and 
then against other corporations, had led to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887 and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. It 
was a centralizing process; the more Congress did, the more 
eager became the desire to push Congress to restrict, and then 
to make restrictions still closer. The U.S. Supreme Court fell 
in with this process more readily than could have been expected 
of a body so conservative and so withdrawn from the arena of 
dubious business methods. Yet, notwithstanding a few decisions I 
against railways and ** trusts,** the powerful corporations pros- I 
pered and increased. They were bound to live, because they were 
economically effective; they found means of carrying on immense 
lines of business in an orderly manner; they supplied the demand. 
Their profits were large, but they gave employment to multi- 
tudes of every degree of skill 

Political organizations were on nearly the same basis as busi- 
ness companies — they also grew bigger and more powerful and 
gathered into fewer groups. Nominally, parties arc simply asso- 
ciations of voters for common ends. Actually, they are armies 
acting under commanding leaders who in many cases hold no 
offices. The evils of this “ invisible government ” were apparent. 
Many states and cities were badly governed by unscrupulous men 
who were tools of the leaders, or by too competent men who 
plundered their fellow citizens. The average voter was honest, 
but stood by his party. Committees of voters, non-partisan | 
leagues and citizens* parties tried to organize the voters for 
reform, but no permanent improvement was made. The political 
philo.sophy of the Americans was based on the belief that man- 
kind was steadily growing better. Hence a tendency to look to 
laws and political devices to correct the ills of popular govern- 
ment. Millions of voters believed that if they could only get laws 
enough, they could break the power of the bosses ** and ch«ain 
the corporations. They overlooked the fact that the real evil 
was the party managed by men who made politics a business, 
who were responsible lor getting out the vote,’* and always got 
out the votes of their friends, who knew from long experience 
that the weary and listless voter at last would cease to protest. 
On the other hand, the pressure of the trusts on small corpora- 
tions and individuals was felt by masses of voters who protested 
against the corporations that felt strong enough to break the law 
and defy the voters. There was a glacier-like force of public 
opinion that could break down all opposition. What was most 
needed was the leadership of bold and far-seeing men. Roosevelt, 
a man of the type needed, retired to private life when President 
Taft was inaugurated, March 4 190Q. 

Political Reform . — When Roosevelt left the presidency the 
position of I’resident was at the highest point of authority that it 
had ever known. Most Presidents are obliged to strive with Con- 
gress in behalf of their policies, inasmuch as their only means of 
oflicially proposing legislation is through public messages, and 
their heads of departments work directly only through Congres- 
sional committee hearings; American tradition is against the 
framing of bills by the executive, and the President’s initiative is 
limited. Most Presidents have found their principal legislative 
influence in the veto, by which they have the weight of one-sixth 
of both Houses. President Roosevelt followed the McKinley 
method of emphasizing his wishes by personal discussion with 
members of Congress. He did more; he revived the Jacksonian 
method of announcing a legislative plan, and if Congressmen 
hung back, of appealing over their heads to the country at large. 

This policy was adopted by President Taft, who was not afraid 
of a fight and who saw the advantage of assuming that the Presi- 
dent was the natural party leader. William H. Taft had many of 
the qualities of leadership. He was large, happy, genial, fond of 
his many friends; a cheerful, balanced man. He was also experi- 
enced in the public service. Born in 1857, he graduated at Yale, 
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and became a lawyer and a state judge in Ohio. In 1890 he was 
made solicitor-general of the United States and thus introduced 
into the Federal service. He was then selected as a Federal d rcuit 
judge and his decisions were valued. In 1891 he was appointed 
chairman of the Philippine Commission and was the first civil 
governor of the Islands. From 1904 to 1909 he was Secretary of 
War in Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and proved himself an excellent 
executive. He made few enemies and had a most powerful friend 
in the President, who selected him as his successor. Throughout 
his career, including the presidency, he was an easy and popular 
speaker, a head of the Government who worked well with his 
associates and subordinates. Nevertheless, from the beginning 
of his term he found obstacles in his way. As an avowed succes- 
sor to Roosevelt’s policies he drew upon himself the opposition 
of Roosevelt’s enemies. At the same time it soon became appar- 
ent that he was not relying on Roosevelt’s friends. 

President Taft’s Cabinet was as follows: Secretary of State, 
Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania, a man by experience and 
temperament, allied with the “ stand pat ” element of the Republi- 
, can party; Secretary of the Treasury, Franklin MaeVeagh, of 
Illinois, a business man of large experience; Secretary of War, 
Jacob M. Dickinson of Tennessee, succeeded in igii by 
Henry L. Stimson of Now York; Attorney-General, George W. 
W’^ickersham of New York; Postmaster-General, Frank IJ. 
Hitchcock of Massachusetts; Secretary of the Navy, George 
von Lengerke Meyer of Massachusetts; Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Richard A. Ballinger of the state of Washington; Secretary 
of Agriculture, James Wilson of Iowa, remaining from the time 
of McKinley; Secret ary of Commerce and Labor, Cluirles Nagel 
of Missouri. In the building of the Panama Canal Colonel 
Goethals continued as chief engineer. Maj.-Gcn. Leonard 
Wood, as chief of the general staff, urged reform in the organ- 
ization of the army, and the training of additional officers. 
Ballinger very soon involved himself in a bitter controversy 
with Pinchot, a warm personal friend of Roosevelt, over alleged ir- 
regularities in the disposal of public lands in Alaska. Ballinger 
was sustained by the President and a committee of Congress; but 
public pressure was such that he was obliged to resign, March 6 
1911, and was succeeded by Walter L. Fisher of Illinois. 

Taft’s appointments were in the main good, including the 
elevationof Justice White to the chief justiceship of the Supreme 
Court, and the appointment as a justice of Charles E. Hughes, 
previously governor of New York. Nevertheless, a few months 
after the President’s inauguration, his influence on Congress 
declined and he lost his hold on two powerful elements in his 
own party. The important business men — capitalists, bankers, 
managers of corporations, commonly called the “ interests ” — 
thought him disposed to interfere with them; while he found him- 
self out of accord with the rising spirit of reform which aimed to 
give better expression to the will of the voters as a whole as 
against party leaders and political organizations. 

Here was a critical point in popular government; for in prac- 
tice it was almost impossible to elect a candidate unless he was 
on some party ticket. A small group of men, politely called the 
** organization,** or more harshly the bosses,** in many states 
and cities had control of the machinery of the nominating con- 
ventions. Where they could not dictate a candidate, they could 
usually defeat the selection of any man whom they disliked or 
distrusted. Their power extended to national nominating con- 
ventions, particularly in the Republican party, because the Re- 
publican delegates from southern states, which almost always 
voted Democratic, were elected to national conventions by a 
handful of Federal office-holders and other professional politi- 
cians. Complaints were abundant everywhere of hand-picked 
conventions,” of delegates who sat silently in their scats until 
informed by their “ organization ** for what men they must vote. 
The solidifying principle was that the bosses’ candidate could 
usually count upon the steady, regular members of the party, 

A method of selecting candidates long practised in some parts 
of the country now spread rapidly through the Union; this was 
the primary, under which candidates were selected for each party 
by the ballots of the members of the party. The primary under- 
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mined the convention system, which in some states was even 
prohibited. From nominations for local officers it spread by iqii 
to state officers in two-thirds of the states; and after rgio began 
to be applied to the choice of delegates to the national conven- 
tions. I^r a time the system seemed a great success; it opened 
opportunities to enter public life, and killed off unpopular lead- 
ers. An unforeseen effect was that the official ballots were made 
upon the basis of party nominations, with an opportunity for 
independent voting. The primary was therefore a public and 
elective election, which practically brought the party system 
into the domain of public law, as a part of the Government. 

The distrust of conventions and controlled elections extended 
to the numerous and powerful bosses in city and state Legisla- 
tures. Three new devices were set at work to curb them and to 
interest the electors in public measures. The first of these, the 
referendum, was by iqoo spreading rapidly through the western 
stales. It was a mcan.s of checking legislative action contrary to 
public sentiment. 'J’he system, both in local and state govern- 
ment, can be traced from colonial times; and most 19th century 
state constitutions were submitted to a popular vote, and also 
many statutes, if the Legislatures so directed. The referendum 
system furnished a mechanism, usually imbedded in state con- 
stitutions, by which a statute on the demand of a sufficient num- 
ber of voters could be held back from effect until submitted to a 
vote of the electors. The stat e of Oregon was one of the earliest 
and most thorough-going in this reform. 

What was to be done if the Legislature refused to enact a 
statute demanded by the people? How could this negative force 
be overcome? By the initiative, through which a <lesigrtated 
number of voters could unite on a measure, which must then 
be submitted to the electors for their suffrages. Both the initia- 
tive and referendum were attacked on the ground that they were 
contrary to republican government, inasmuch as they substi- 
tuted direct action for representation. The referendum had been 
so long and widely used that it was hard to make out a case 
against it. The initiative was based on the general principle that 
the ultimate source of authority is not the Legislature or any 
public officer, but the people at large. In a test case (Feb. 1912) 
the Federal Supreme Court declined to rule that the initiative 
and referendum W’cre contrary to a “ republican form of govern- 
ment and no further attempts were made to upset them on 
constitiuionial grounds. 

A third branch of this system of appeal to the people was the 
recall, under which a public officer chosen by popular vote, and 
in a few cases those who were appointe<l in some other way, could 
be subjected to an election; and, if the majority decided against 
them, they would be thereby removed from office. The system 
began in the far western states and never spread so widely as the 
other two methoils mentioned. In 1011-2 the recall came before 
Congress in connexion with the proposed constitution of the new 
state of Arizona, which included a provision for the recall of 
judges. President Taft vetoed the Act of admission because of 
this provision. The state therefore withdrew the clause, was 
duly admitted in 1012, and thereupon proceeded to reinsert the 
recall. In practice, recalls proved to be few, and recalls of judges 
very few. A still wider application of the principle of responsi- 
bility of functionaries to the voters was the recall of judicial 
decisions, which was advocated by Roosevelt in 1912 and was 
applied in one state, Colorado. 

Popular elections were applied to the choice of Federal sen- 
ators, first by an indirect method of pledging members of the Leg- 
islature, invented in the state of Oregon. 1 'he Senate contained 
some members who could never have passed the ordeal of popu- 
lar election, yet were frequently rc-clected by the Legislature. 
The result w^as the 17th Amendment, submitted by Congress 
June 12 T9i2,and added to the Constitution May 31 1913, under 
which all elections to the Senate from that time were to be made 
by direct popular vote. Another evidence of a rising feeling of 
responsibility in Congress was a statute (Aug. 7 tpii) requiring 
candidates for the House and Senate to submit statements of the 
money raiserl and expended in their Ixehalf and limiting the 
amount that they might themselves spend. One purpose of both 
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these measures was to make it difficult for men to purchase their 
way into the Senate. On July 13 191a Senator Lorimer of Illi- 
nois was practically expeUed from the U.S. Senate for buying 
legislative votes. 

Experience has shown that the load of responsibility placed 
upon the voters by these new measures was sometimes more than 
they were willing to bear. The scanty primary votes, and the 
inattention to some of the referendum and initiative questions 
put on the ballots, were seized upon as showing that the voter 
was interested only in men. On the other hand, the ballots of 
most cities, towns and states were loaded down with long lists 
of officers to be chosen at each election, so that the vote for 
men ” was in many cases a vote in the dark. The result was 
an agitation for the reform commonly known as the ** short 
ballot,'' by reducing the number of elective officers and increas- 
ing the officers to be appointed by the few elective officials. 
Working difficulties were found in many of these reforms, and it 
was hard to keep the public keyed up to the necessary pitch of 
thought and attention at every election. It was evident, however, 
i that the American people intended to free themselves from the 
shackles of what Elihu Root styled " invisible government." 

Social Questions , — The spirit of discontent extended to many 
questions outside of politics. Throughout Taft's administration 
there was an increasing pressure for " equal suffrage " — that is, 
woman suffrage — which was introduced in the territory of Wyo- 
ming in 1860, gradually spread among the far western states, and 
then worked its way eastward. Inasmuch as the voters for the 
more numerous branch of the state Legislature are also voters 
for members of Congress and for presidential electors, women 
began to take part in national affairs, and one of them was a 
delegate in the Republican National Convention of 1908. As the 
number of suffrage states increased, it was natural to look for- 
ward to a constitutional amendment which would abolish sex 
distinction for voting and indirectly for office-holding. 

Both state and national Governments were compelled to deal 
with the question of alcoholic beverages. From the earliest times 
there had been some restriction on liquor selling and liquor sellers 
as well as punishment for undue use of intoxicants. By 1909 in 
almost all states there was some form of general legal restriction: 
prohibition or local option or high licence or a state dispensary 
system. These laws were enforced more or less strictly within 
the state or communities to which they applied. The question 
became national, however, because the liquor trade transported 
its wares from one state to another; and that brought it within 
the Interstate Commerce clause of the Constitution and the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. There was a long, running fight between 
the opponents of the liquor trade, Congress, the state Legisla- 
tures, and the Federal courts, which finally passed upon the 
validity of various Acts passed by the Federal Government 
regulating transportation. Eventually Congress adopted the 
policy, by the Original Package Act of 1890, of prohibiting ship- 
ments of liquor into prohibition states; and this law sustained 
the test of the U.S. Supreme Court. Pure food laws in force be- 
fore 1909 were supplemented by the Drug Label Act (Aug. 
23 1912), which greatly aided in preventing the adulteration 
of drugs. 

Many questions arose out of immigration. The laws forbade 
the entry of labourers under a contract to work in the United 
States, of convicts, insane persons, and (after 1907) diseased per- 
sons; but the execution of such laws was slack. The first statute 
looking toward decided control of immigration was that of Feb. 
1907, which increased the grounds of exclusion, and at the same 
time provided a plan to help the immigrants to find work. It 
also created an Immigration Commission, which in 1910 made a 
report in 41 volumes, strongly recommending the sifting of 
immigrants by testing their ability to read and write some 
language; but bills to that effect were twice vetoed by President 
Taft. Meanwhile, the number of immigrants rose in the decade 
1901-10 to an average of a million a year. New machinery for 
registering departures brought out the fact that from 300,000 
to 500,000 annually returned to their old homes, so that the rate 
of increase of population by immigration was na larger than it 
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had been for 50 years. The alarming fact was that the immigra- 
tion from W. Europe fell ofiF, while great numbers of ignorant 
and unskilled people crowded in from Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
and other parts of E. Europe. StiU, the newcomers found work 
and their employers found a profit in employing them. 

Finances and the Tariff, iqo8-ij. — Every growing unit in the 
country — from a small school district to New York State — was 
harassed by questions of taxation and expenditure. The U.S. 
Government adso searched for new resources, and found them in 
the income-tax, a method familiar in Europ)can countries and 
open to the individual American states. An income-tax had been 
levied by Congress during the Civil War, and again in 1884, when 
it was set aside by the odd decision of the U.S, Supreme Court 
that it was a direct tax which could be levied among the states 
only in proportion to their representation in Congress. Success- 
ful agitation brought about, July 13 1909, the submission of a 
1 6th Amendment, to remove the restriction, and it was declared 
adopted by the necessary three-fourths majority of states, Feb. 

25 1913- 

i, June 25 1910 a postal deposit Act was passed which created a 
vast savings bank, of which many post-ofikes were the local 
branches. The new form of savings attracted foreigners who 
were accustomed to a similar system in their own countries; and 
in 1920 the deposits had risen to $157,276,322. Another new 
resource of the Federal Government was a tax upon corporations 
levied on net income (Aug, 5 1909). The immediate proceeds 
were small — only about $30,000,000 a year; but corporations 
were obliged to file accounts which showed their net income, and 
thus to give access to facts about their profits and methods. The 
more important question of reorganizing the national banking 
system so as to furnish a strong national institution was debated 
from 1908 to 1912, and was the subject of an elaborate report by 
a National Monetary Commission; but no action was taken at 
that time. The net Federal debt was $1,000,000,000, which was 
only about $ii per head of the population. 

A financial resource as to which Congress had sole authority 
was the tariff. Under strong pressure from members of the party 
to carry out the f)romiscs of the Republican Convention of 1908, 
President Taft, a few days after his inauguration, summoned 
Congress to meet in special session, for a “ revision.^’ As usual 
there was a long controversy which resulted, Aug. s 1909, in the 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act. The administrative features were 
good. The act created a permanent court of customs appeals, 
with power to determine finally all questions as to the value of 
imports; and also a Tariff Board, expected to make investigations 
and recommend specific measures which Congress would adopt. 
As to rates, the Act was not very different from its predecessor, 
except for a decided increase of duties on cotton and silk manu- i 
factures. There was a loud outcry that the revision ** called i 
for by the party platform was plainly a revision downward and 
not upward. President Taft argued against the textile schedules, 
but signed the bill and in a speech at Winona, Minn., Sept. 17 
1909, surprised the country by declaring that it was the “ best 
tariff biU that the Republican party has ever passed.” When in 
the next Congress the Democrats had a majority of the House, 
they passed a series of bills, covering a farmers’ free list, woollens 
and cottons, which were carried also in the Senate by the aid of 
low- tariff Republicans; all these were vetoed by President Taft. 
In the campaign of 19x2 the tariff played very little part. It was 
accepted that a considerable revenue must be raised by import 
duties; and the large import trade showed that the existing tariff 
was not prohibitive. 

Trusts and Transportation, — During the 20 years ending with 
1910 it had become clear that the most difficult question before 
the U.S. Government was the regulation of the vast aggregates 
of capital, commonly called trusts, which were combined into 
corporations and aimed at the control of particular lines of busi- 
ness, and also of the railways, which, as general transportation 
agencies, were of great importance in connexion with every kind 
of industry and trade. For many years Congress had been strug- 
gling with this question, and the result was two lines of restrictive 
statutes, headed by the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and 
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the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890. Upon these and the amena- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Act was built a structure of 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, sometimes annulling pro- 
visions of the statutes, more often altering decisions by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Partly to carry out and partly to 
avoid these decisions, the Mann-Elkins Act of June 18 1910 
widely extended the Interstate Commerce Acts by including 
telephones, telegraphs, express and sleeping-car companies, and 
setting up a Commerce Court which was to hasten decisions on 
transportation questions. Armed with these new powers the 
Commission reduced some freight rates and raised others. De- 
cember 2 1910, the Supreme Court dissolved the combination of 
the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific railways as contrary to 
the laws against mergers. The Commerce Court proved a failure; 
its decisions were received by the public as an unreasonable 
attempt to control the Commission; and in 1914 Congress refused 
appropriations, and the President was obliged to abandon it. 

Federal control of railways on the whole worked well. It 
secured uniform appliances and a system of rates based on suc- 
cessive decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
Commission was a striking example of disregard of the great 
principle of separation of powers inasmuch as it was a rule-mak- 
ing body, an executive body, and a court which interpreted its 
own rules, subject as to some questions to appeal to the Federal 
Courts. The great problem of the trusts was much farther from a 
solution than that of the railways, because the large corporations 
were linked together through the holding and manipulation of 
stocks by capitalists and banks, and through the .so-called inter- 
locking of interests.” Furthermore, except for Treasury pro- 
cesses for collecting taxes, there was no public agency other than 
the Department of Justice to call into action the anti-trust laws 
in specific cases and exact penalties for their violation. 

The process of forming new and powerful corporations, fre- 
quently by the union of previous companies or firms, grew more 
active from year to year. Capital was abundant, vast riches lay 
in the development of mines and oil-wells and in manufactures 
and trade. The constant tendency was to combine and systema- 
tize so that such large lines of business as the production and 
manufacture of oil, the mining of iron ore and the manufacture 
of steel, the wca\dng of cotton, woollen and other textiles, the 
manufacture of tobacco, packing of meat, making of cordage, 
were rolling up into larger and larger corporate units. Above all, 
the railways which stretched throughout the country and were 
indispen.sable to business of every kind had consolidated into 
great systems which destroyed competition. 

The only effective way of dealing with large corporations 
whose activities extended from state to state was to bring suit 
against them for monopolizing or conspiring to monopolize in 
their lines of trade. These were difficult matters to prove against 
corporations of great resources. Hence it was considered a tri- 
umph when, May 9 iqii, the U.S. Supreme Court rendered 
decisions against two of the most powerful trusts, the Standard 
Oil Co. and the American Tobacco Co., the latter on an issue 
which had been pending since 1906. The minds of a majority of 
the Court worked in a roundabout way. It held that the anti- 
trust legislation must be interpreted by the “ standard of rea.son ” 
namely, that a combination was not unlawful or against the 
public interest unless it actually caused a restraint of trade and 
commerce among the Federal states or with foreign nations. 
Having thus set up a rule of reason ” which Congress had 
refused to enact, and created an example of judicial legislation, 
the Court proceeded in both the pending cases to hold that the 
companies were guilty of attempts to monopolize their lines of 
trade, and had tried to cloak their monopoly by setting up a 
variety of intertwined companies, thus concealing their transac- 
tions. The Court, therefore, upheld the justice and constitution- 
ality of the Sherman Act, but as to penalties, the Court contented 
itself with ordering the offenders to disintegrate. The companies 
reluctantly and slowly went through the process of reorganiza- 
tion, but their stocks immediately rose on the market — a suffi- 
cient proof that the court decisions were more favourable than 
had been expected. Thenceforth the “ rule of reason ” required 
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that positive proof must be adduced that a great combination 
was doing harm before it could be touched; the general danger 
of vast aggregations of capital was left out of account. 

Another form of unlawful behaviour by trusts was their misuse 
of the piitent laws. I’he question arose whether the maker of a 
patented device could insist that the purchaser must use also the 
seller^s unpatented appliances in connexion with the materials 
employed. On this point the Supreme Court went through vari- 
ous stages of opinion. In the Dick case (March 1012) it held that 
such restrictions on the purchaser were legal. About two months 
later it held, in the ** Bathtub Trust ** case, that there could not 
be a monopoly of the product of patented machinery. 

Labour Questions , — A long time was needed to make the discov- 
ery that closely connected with the railway question and the 
trust question was the legal and economic .status of those who 
labour. Beginning in the 18th century with the English legal 
principle that a combination of labourers to raise their wages 
was unlawful, the United Slates changed its position and early 
accepted and for many years acted on the counter principle that 
strikes were lawful. No legal obstacle was put in the way of the 
organization, first, of local trade unions, then of nation-wide 
unions for single trades, and finally of national unions combining 
many trades. To this was slowly added by the unions the prin- 
ciple of the ‘‘ right to labour,^’ which means both that it is the 
duty of the community to sec that the worker has a job, and also 
that at least the skilled workers have a kind of title in their em- 
ployment, so that it is contrary to good morals for a ** scab ” to 
take the place of a striker. When the railways came under 
Federal supervision and control, the railway employees, espe- 
cially the skilled workers, began to feel that they, as well as the 
shipping and travelling public, were entitled to protection by 
the Government. When, during Roosevelt’s administration, the 
President designated an informal commission to negotiate a 
settlement of a wage dispute in the anthracite coal-mines in 
Pennsylvania, he made almost the first acknowledgment that 
such industries as fuel production and steel-making were national 
in their character and required national regulation. 

The legal position of labour unions in these controversies was 
brought to a head by suits of national importance against unions. 

The first test case was that of the Buck Stove and Range Co. 
against the American Federation of Labor, which was really a suit 
between a national labour union and a national organization of 
manufacturers. The charge was that the Federation, by posting 
the Company in its publications as “ unfair ” to labour, was 
boycotting and thus infringing legal rights. In its evolution the 
case turned into long-drawn-out proceedings against Samuel 
Gompers, president of the Feileration, for contempt of court, on 
the ground that he had refused to obey a court onler to abandon 
the boycott. After seven years of shifting of the case from one 
court to another, Gompers escaped the 12 months’ imprisonment 
to which he had been sentenced. In 1910 a suit was decided 
against a union of the Danbury (Conn.) hatters, who had at- 
tempted to boycott the products of a local hat manufacturer. The 
jury found a verdict of $74,000 damages, part of which was 
eventuaUy collected from members of the local union who had 
property, and refunded by the general trades union. 

These court trials accented the labour controversy and led to 
violent strikes. In the midst of them sprang up a new labour 
organization, the Industrial Workers of the World (I.W.W.), 
which was an attempt on a large scale to organize the unskilled 
labourers, and also to reach the goal of one big union for all 
trades. The movement was unwelcome to the unions of skilled 
labour, because the unskilled were so much more numerous that 
they could always outvote the skilled, and were sure to insist on 
an equalization of wages, which would reduce the rates of the 
highly paid. For several years, strikes were frequent and often 
accompanied by acts of violence. In several instances labour 
unions supported their leaders in arson and murder. One such 
case was the blowing up of the Los Angeles Times building in 
Oct. 19TO, for which two brothers named McNamara, one of them 
secretary of the International Association of Bridge and Con- 
structional Iron Workers, were convicted and sentenced. 
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Another phase of the labour situation was the spread Of 
employers* liability laws through various states, and an Act of 
Congress of April 2 a 1908 for the protection of cihployees of 
interstate railways. Minimum Wage Acts also were passed in a 
few states with the purpose of protecting the employees in indus- 
tries that required chiefly unskilled or slightly skilled women. In 
June 1912 Congress added to its previous enactment of an eight- 
hour maximum regular day for public employees, by providing 
that all contract work for the Federal Government must also be 
on the eight-hour basis. The effect of these movements was that 
labour came to be recognized as one of the elements of production 
that must be considered; as most of the labourers were voters 
they brought to bear powerful influences on state Legislatures 
and Congress in favour of labour. On the other hand, the courts, 
particularly those of the states, were slow to recognize the changes 
in industrial conditions which made protection of wage earners 
necessary, and many statutes intended for the betterment of 
labour conditions were held invalid. 

In addition, the courts began to use a system of labour injunc- 
tions; workmen, labour unions and members were forbidden to 
perform acts, which if performed would presumably be a viola- 
tion of a statute and would therefore lead to prosecution, in 
which the question of guilt or innocence would be settled by a 
jury. If the offense were transformed by the injunction into a 
defiance of the Court, then the Court itself would decide on the 
responsibility and affix a penalty not specifically laid down in any 
statute. Labour was opposed to unlimited immigration, and 
nearly all the measures for restricting immigration were origin- 
ally proposed by labour unions, particularly the convict and con- 
tract labour Acts. P'or many years there was a Labor or Socialist 
Labor national party, which regularly nominated a candidate for 
the presidency and cast a small popular vote. It did not succeed 
because there was a standing Socialist party which cast from half 
a million to a million votes and absorbed the Socialist vote; while 
the labour leaders saw that if they withdrew from the main 
political parties they would set the farmers and traders and pro- 
fessional men against them. Hence, in all the shifts of politics 
very few avowed Labour candidates were elected to the state 
Legislatures or Congress. Labour agents and agitators failed 
therefore, to influence the public at large — their speeches and 
literature were little regarded outside their own constituencies. 
Furthermore, the members of the labour unions, about 5,000,000 
all told, were not more than one-eighth of those men and women 
in the United States who worked with their hands. 

Foreign Relations, 1907-X3. — In the pressure for action on 
social and political matters, foreign affairs received even less than 
the usual meagre attention given them by the American people. 
The tradition of isolation was a strong force in the public mind, 
notwithstanding the rapidly growing foreign trade and the influ- 
ence of the great number of immigrants. The thing that brought 
the United States closest to European complications was the 
possession of the Philippine Is., which made the United States 
an Asiatic power, and compelled it to be interested in the fiscal 
and territorial conditions of China on the basis of the open 
door ” system proposed by Secretary Hay in 1901. In the west- 
ern hemisphere the Americans upheld the Monroe Doctrine as 
applied by Roosevelt to prevent the use of force by European 
countries to collect debts and claims from delinquent American 
powers. Three steps had already been taken in pursuit of the 
Caribbean policy: the protectorate of Cuba, the Panama Canal 
undertaking, and the lodgment in San Domingo. 

In the Hague conference of 1907 the U.S. delegates urged arbi- 
tration; and in accordance with the general principles put forth 
at that conference, Secretary Root in 1908 secured 25 arbitra- 
tion treaties with as many countries. The United States and 
Great Britain arranged (Jan. 27 1909) to refer to the Hague 
tribunal their long-standing dispute on the Newfoundland fish- 
eries, the first really important case brought before the tribunal. 
The result was a decision (Sept. 7 X9Z0), which brought to a 
satisfactory termination the difficulty. President Taft, through 
Secretary Knox, secured in 1911 arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain and France. The Senate insisted on inserting in these 
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documents a reservation of all questions involving what Roose- 
velt called the “ vital interest, the independence or honour of the 
nation,” and in 19x2 it refused to approve them. A long-standing 
difficulty with Russia caused by the refusal of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to recognise passports issued to Jews and some other 
people, was suddenly accentuated when, on Dec. 18 1911, the 
commercial treaty with Russia was abrogated. Trade relations 
went on for the time, however, without a treaty. 

In 1911 the Republican majority under President Taft’s lead- 
ership proceeded to a policy of commercial reciprocity with Can- 
ada, thus reviving the principle of the treaty of 1854 which went 
out of effect in 1865. An agreement was made with the Canadian 
Government by which each side should reduce or abolish duties 
on certain raw products and manufactures. For the first time in 
American history such an international arrangement was to be 
brought about by legislation on both sides, instead of by a formal 
treaty. With great difficulty the necessary bill was pushed 
through Congress (July 1911); but two months later the Cana- 
dian electors refused to support the Liberal Government which 
had negotiated the reciprocity agreement, and the plan broke 
down with the refusal of Canada. 

Conditions in the Latin-Amcrican states did not remain har- 
monious. The United States ever since the Spanish war had been 
gaining territory and power to the southward. The arrangements 
of 1902 made Cuba practically a dependency; and from 1906 to 
1909 it was found necessary to resort to those treaty rights and 
set up a provisional Government, supported by American troops. 
The Panama Canal was now approaching completion and the 
little republic of Panama, which it bisected, nominally an inde- 
pendent state, was in fact under complete American control. 
President Taft continued the occupation of San Domingo, the 
consent of the Senate to a treaty to that effect having been 
obtained in 1907. In 19x1 he secured a convention by which 
Nicaragua ceded certain small islands on its Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and gave exclusive canal privileges to the United States. 
Although the Senate did not ratify the treaty. President Taft 
practically took possession of Nicaragua and this occupation con- 
tinued throughout his term. Another foreign question arose out 
of the possession of the Panama Canal. As the Canal approached 
completion, an Act of Congre.ss was passed Aug. 27 1912 for lay- 
ing toUs on shipping, from which American ships engaged in 
coastwise trade were to be relieved. The British Government 
lodged a protest (Dec. 9) on the ground that by its treaty with 
the United States the Canal was to be opened on equal terms to 
the ships of ‘‘all nations”; President Taft, however, stood by 
the Act, and the question was passed on to the next Adminis- 
tration (see Panama Canal). 

Still more serious were the relations with Mexico, where, in 
1910, a revolution headed by Madero, assailed the presumedly 
solid Government of Dictator Diaz and drove the latter after a 
few months out of the country. Mexico was thrown into confu- 
sion, and President Taft found it neces.sary to place troops on the 
border; in 1912 he proclaimed an embargo on the export of arms 
or military supplies to Mexico. Meanwhile the concessions and 
property of Americans in Mexico were threatened or destroyed, 
and there were many cases of robbery, forced loans and murder. 
The Americans who had interests in Mexico began a steady pres- 
sure for intervention by the United States. The nationals of 
other countries were suffering from the same disorder and vio- 
lence; but the temper of the United States was strongly agJiinst 
any show of force by other Governments, because it might be a 
direct or indirect violation of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Across the Pacific, clouds rose on the diplomatic horizon. 
Chinese immigration had long been prohibited, but the commer- 
cial treaties with Japan allowed a reciprocal freedom of residence 
and trade to the nationals of the two countries. The immigration 
of Japanese was very distasteful to the people of California, who 
undertook to restrict Japanese children to separate schools. 
Behind this difficulty was the rising power of the Japanese and 
their national spirit, greatly enhanced by their victory over the 
Russians in 1905. In 1908 Roosevelt sent around the world a 
powerful naval fleet which visited Japan and was received with 
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elaborate courtesy by a welcoming Japanese squadron exactly 
equal in number, ship for ship. In the Root-Takahira reciprocal 
note of Dec. I 1908 (which was never submitted to the Senate), 
the United States practically admitted Japan’s special interest 
in Asiatic affairs. In Dec. 1909, Secretary Knox suggested the 
nationalization of the Manchurian railways by China, which 
proved to be unacceptable both to Japan and Russia. The 
Japanese were evidently acquiring a sense of their special and 
almost exclusive rights to influence on the Asiatic mainland. The 
question of immigration was settled for the time being by renewal 
of the commercial treaty, July 24 1911; the previous “ gentle- 
men’s agreement” was continued, according to which, while not 
yielding its claim to a right of immigration into the Unitcnl 
States, the Japanese Government pledged itself not to issue 
passports to labourers. There still seemed to be a feeling in the 
United States that the Japanese had in mind an imperial policy, 
and when in 1912 it was rumoured that they were trying to get 
possession of Magdalena Bay in Mexico, the Senate adopted the 
Lodge resolution against foreign occupation of territory near 
by which might be a point of vantage against the United States. 

Politics, iQogr-x2 , — In the action of Congress on many imfior- 
tant issues as above described no party lines were drawn ; though 
such measures as the tariff and the new taxes were distinctly 
Republican. As often happens when a party is firmly seated in 
power, the Republicans began to divide. On the tariff, some 
members from middle western states, particularly Minnesota, 
voted against the Payne-Aldrich measure because their constit - 
uents could see in it no advantage to themselves. Another 
influence which tended to divide the Republican party was 
resentment against the Speaker of the House, Cannon of Illinois, 
who exercised the powers that had been accumulating in the 
hands of Speakers for a hundred years. By his control of the 
proceedings of the House, by his appointments of committees, 
and by his power to refuse recognition of members who desired 
to take part in debate or submit proposals, he was practically 
the legislative premier. Through the combining of these powers 
the Speaker virtually had a veto on any measure or proceeding 
which he did not like. This concentration of authority in the 
Speaker, and a few chairmen of committees whom he designated, 
in many ways tended to unity and rcspon.sibility in legislation; 
but Cannon kept too tight a hand; hence, March 19 1910, a 
group of Republican ” insurgents ” joined hands with the Demo- 
crats of the House to reduce his power. By these and later 
changes in the rules, the power to appoint committees and to 
direct legislation was taken from the Speaker and never restored. 
The Speaker became simply a partisan moderator. 

A new issue upon which both parties were divided was covered 
by the general term “ conservation.” The United States, though 
most of the arable land had passed out of its possession, was still, 
as owner of a vast area of public lands, the possessor of great 
tracts of forest, of mineral lands, and of water power. President 
Roosevelt became interested in stopping the waste of timber and 
minerals, in preserving part of the gifts of nature for future 
generations, and in retaining public ownership of the utilities of 
the country, particularly the forests and streams. The policy of 
conservation had hardly gone further than the reservation of 
large areas of forest land until 1910, when statutes provided for a 
new classification of land and for the reservation of coal by the 
Government. Congress in 1902 had provided for a system of 
irrigation, the cost to be advanced by the Government and 
repaid in instalments by the users of the water. I'his statute 
underwent various amendments so as to give greater encourage- 
ment to settlers. In 1910 large areas, previously held as forest 
lands, were thrown open to settlement. Under a statute of March 
1911, considerable areas of mountain land were purchased in the 
Appalachians on the theory that their control would protect the 
watersheds of navigable rivers. Congress also reserved forever 
several scenic areas, particularly Rocky Mountain National 
Park in Colorado, Glacier Park in Montana, and later the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

The Progressive Movement , — ^In the confusion of statutes, exec- 
utive orders, proceedings of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion and Supreme Court decisions, it was difficult to see how far 
the country was really advancing in its attempt to control capital 
and satisfy labour. The only clear result was that the Republican 
party was weakening, and that President Taft^s popularity and 
influence were lessening. The diminution of power vested in the 
Speaker was an evidence both of discontent and of willingness to 
disregard party lines; and the State and Congressional elections 
of 1910 were unfavourable to the Republicans. The insurgents, 
who soon came to be called l^rogresaives, gained most of the 
Republican districts in the west; and the Democrats gained about 
50 seats in Congress, which transferred to them the control of the 
House; while in the Senate they had 41 of the 92 members. 

The dissatisfied Republicans began to look forward to the 
presidential election of 1912, and a group of them gathered about 
Senator La Toilet te of Wisconsin as a leader and presumptive 
candidate. Meanwhile the state Legislatures were passing pri- 
mary laws some of which included the choice of delegates to na- 
tional nominating conventions. La Toilette had broken into the 
Republican party organization in his own state, secured the 
governorship, and entered the U.S. Senate, where he violated the 
traditions of that conservative body by making speeches without 
waiting the usual length of time. Taft’s friends and supporters 
naturally expected that the President would be renominated. 

All these calculations were upset by the greatest personality 
in the country, Theodore Roosevelt. A few weeks after leaving 
the White House (1909) he undertook an expedition to Central 
Africa, and before returning made a series of visits to the coun- 
tries of W. Europe. He was received as the ex-President of the 
mo.st important of republics and as a commanding personage; 
immense crowds greeted him as a world celebrity. He returned 
to the United States June 18 1910 to find political conditions 
little to his liking. Most of his friends had disappeared from the 
Administration; his policies, particularly as to conservation and 
the more rigorous control of the trusts, seemed to him to have 
been slighted. Without any open breach of personal friendship 
Taft did not satisfy the ex-President, and the two drifted apart. 
On the other hand, the insurgent Republicans included some of 
Roosevelt’s warm friends. It was impossible for him to remain 
silent, for he was called upon to speak in all parts of the country. 
Aug. 31 1910 at Osawatomie, Kan., he set forth a programme 
which he called ** the new Nationalism,” favouring publicity of 
the accounts and proceedings of trusts, a tariff commission, a 
graduated income-tax, a proper army and navy, conservation, 
protection of labour, and the direct primary with the recall of 
elective officers. This was a programme which could not be 
accepted by the conservative or “ stand-pat ” Republicans, with 
whom, by this time, President Taft, was included. 

Nevertheless, throughout iqh Roosevelt made no direct 
movement towards standing for the presidency. He publicly 
attacked Taft’s position on the trusts in the columns of The Out- 
look of which he had become an editor, and openly classed himself 
as a Progressive. Meanwhile several of the western states, par- 
ticularly California under the guidance of Gov. Hiram Johnson, 
had accepted a radical programme of political and social reform. 
A formal breach with Taft and the open candidacy of Roosevelt 
seemed inevitable. The crisis came when, Teb. 2 1912, La Toi- 
lette suffered a physical and mental collapse which put him out 
of consideration; and on Feb. 12 President Taft in a speech 
alluded to the Progressives (evidently having Roosevelt in mind) 
as ” Extremists — not Progressives; they are political emotion- 
aries, or neurotics.” This was taken as a challenge and a few days 
later Roosevelt openly declared himself a candidate, adding, ** My 
hat is in the ring.” Primaries or conventions had already been 
held in several states which would have instructed their delega- 
tions to support Roosevelt if they had known his purposes; in 
another large group of states, and those for the most part states 
il]|^^ormed the backbone of the party, there was still time to 
£tnd select delegates favouring Roosevelt. 

of xp/2.-— As the convention held at Chicago ap- 
plSiched, the lines of battle were developed. Behind Taft were 
Barnes of New York, Penrose of Pennsylvania, Crane of Massa- 
chusetts, and other stand-pat ” leaders. Among those in fa- 


vour of Roosevelt were Garfield of Ohio^ Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
and a strong body of Republican governors. Roosevelt himself 
had come to Chicago, established headquarters there, and thrown 
his immense energy and enthusiasm into the campaign. The 
convention was a scene of unusual excitement. Out of the 1,076 
delegates something near 400 were pledged to Roosevelt, and 
there seemed a good chance of gaining for him some of the south- 
ern delegates, of whom a large number were negroes who recog- 
nized Roosevelt as favourable to their race. The decision was 
not made in open convention, but in the preliminary meetings of 
the national committee (chosen in 1908), which was strongly 
^‘stand-pat”; for that committee had to decide upon the right 
of claimants to be inscribed in the preliminary roll of delegates. 
The Roosevelt managers entered contests for many seats and 
had an especially strong case as to Missouri, Washington and 
two seats for California. In the end, every contest except that of 
Missouri was settled in favour of the Taft claimants. Even then 
the combination was almost broken. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the temporary organization was in the hands of Roosevelt’s 
enemies, among them Elihu Root, his former Secretary of State, 
a test vote for temporary chairman showed 558 votes for Root 
against 502 for the anti-Taft forces. The shifting of 30 delegates 
from one side to the other in all probability would have brought 
about a ” stampede ” to Roosevelt; and those delegates Roose- 
velt would have had if he had thrown his ” hat into the ring ” 
two months earlier. 

The conservative Republicans being thus in control, them was 
nothing for the Roosevelt men to do but to protest to hitit last. 
Roosevelt advised his delegates to take no furtheif|Wi5t in the 
proceedings. At the final roll-call, June 22, there 561 votes 
for Taft, 58 scattering, and 107 for Roosevelt, besides 344 Roose- 
velt men not voting. In the last issue, therefore, Taft had a 
majority of 50 votes out of 1,070. Fairbanks of Indiana was 
nominated for Vice-President. In the minds of the conservative 
Republicans Roosevelt was extinct. He had entered the con- 
vention, been defeated, and he must bow to the will of the 
majority. In the minds of Roosevelt and most of his followers 
the nomination was a violation of the principles of popular gov- 
ernment. At a great meeting held the same night Roosevelt 
openly advised a bolt. This was duly accomplished by a formal 
Progressive Convention which met in Chicago in Aug. and nom- 
inated Roosevelt for president and Hiram Johnson, of California, 
for vice-president. 

Meanwhile the Democratic Convention at Baltimore met 
under the guidance of William J. Bryan, who had no hope of 
being the candidate himself but proved to be in a position to dic- 
tate the choice. He declared open war upon the capitalistic 
delegates, one of whom was sitting on the platform. The appar- 
ently sure candidate was Speaker Champ Clark of Missouri, who 
received a majority of the votes, but under the rules of the Dem- 
ocratic Convention requiring a two-thirds majority, he was 
finally defeated by Woodrow Wilson, governor of New Jersey, 
owing to the vigorous support of Bryan. Gov. Marshall of 
Indiana was nominated for vice-president. The platforms of the 
two old parties were of an usual type. The Republicans as 
usual declared for protective duties. The Democrats stood by 
their platform of a tariff for revenue only, additional regulation 
of the railways and presidential preference primaries. The Pro- 
gressive platform was a general programme of political reform 
and ” an enlarged measure of social and industrial justice.” 

It was not the platform, however, but men that appealed to 
the voters. The issue was really Roosevelt, Taft, or Wilson. 
Not for 50 years had there been so stirring a campaign. All 
three candidates took the field; and for the first time in presiden- 
tial campaigns ** soap-box ” speakers appeared in large numbers 
on the streets of the cities. From the first it was clear that the 
real fight was between Roosevelt and Wilson, since Taft had to 
bear the unpopularity of the Republican party and also the 
Progressive charge that the Chicago Convention had given him a 
stolen nomination. The Progressives were well organized and 
their convention and campaign included many women. The 
final question was whether Roosevelt could draw to himself a 
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sufficient number of Democrats to reduce the Democratic vote 
below the winning point. He was hopeful as to some of the south- 
ern states in which he had many warm friends and supporters. 

The result in Nov. showed that the voters in the main stood 
by their regular candidates. The total popular Democratic vote, 
more than six and a quarter million, was only about 120,000 less 
than in 1908. The total Taft and Roosevelt vote combined was 
almost exactly the same as that of the Republicans in 1900, 
Roosevelt polled about four million popular votes to two and one 
half millions for Taft; but he carried only six states with 88 elect- 
oral votes against 40 states and 435 votes for Wilson. The only 
Taft states were Utah and Vermont with a total of eight electoral 
votes. Notwithstanding the ignominious defeat of their candi- 
date, the Republican party was still intact with its “ stand-pat ** 
leaders, its ** organization,'' and its control of state and local 
politics. On the other hand, Roosevelt had built up what seemed 
to be a new national party controlling four million votes, and he 
hoped for a continuation of that party as a power in the individ- 
ual states and in national politics. 

Woodrow Wilson. — ^The centre and soul of the Progressive 
movement was Theodore Roosevelt because of his ardent habit 
of mind; he felt intensely; he spoke with tremendous energy and 
deep conviction; he was accused by his critics of inventing the 
Ten Commandments ” ; he was not only the head of a party, he 
was the head of a political cult {see Roosevelt, Theodore). In 
that respHJCt he was closely paralleled by Woodrow Wilson, who, 
on Match 4 1913, was inaugurated as President. Wilson's life 
haJ’^tHten much less adventurous and varied than that of Roose- 
il^elt. Bom in Staunton, Va., in 1856, of Scotch Presbyterian 
ancestry, son of a minister, he graduated from Princeton in 1879, 
essayed the practice of law in which he made no success, then 
studied political science and was a professor in several colleges, 
finally returning to Princeton. From 1902 to 1910, he was presi- 
dent of that university. In 1885 he published his first and most 
remarkable book, Congressional Government, which was a search- 
ing criticism of the weaknesses of the American legislative com- 
mittee system and the separation of executive officials from legis- 
lation. He was an easy and attractive speaker, and had a remark- 
able literary style shown in several books on government and in 
an elaborate history of the United States. He moved much about 
the world, and mixed freely with people in and out of his pro- 
fession, in which he was a leading figure. As administrator of a 
great university he chafed against the conservatism of his col- 
leagues, and found he could not bring himself to share the 
responsibilities of direction with others {see Wilson, Woodrow). 
In 1910, a favourable year for the Democratic party, of which he 
had always been a member, he was put forward for the governor- 
ship of New Jersey by friends who looked farther than that 
office, particularly the journalist, George Harvey. New Jersey 
went Democratic, and during 1911 and 1912 Gov. Wilson had 
opportunity to show his skill as a party leader and his interest in 
reform. He made himself responsible for the ** seven sisters," a 
group of measures dealing with direct primaries, corrupt prac- 
tices, workmen's protection and control of trusts, and especially 
public service corporations, somewhat on the plan of the Federal 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In 1 91 2 when the Democratic party was looking for a candidate, 
Woodrow Wilson was put forward against Champ Clark, the 
experienced political chieftain. He was taken up by Bryan who 
saw in him first of all, an exponent of the political principles for 
which Bryan had stood for many years. He was wise enough to 
see that the party needed a leader and a President who could 
meet the Progressives on their own ground. He persuaded the 
Democratic Convention to nominate Wilson, who had a special 
advantage in his southern birth but was little known among the 
ranks of the party. Bryan also aided him by drafting a platform 
hardly less progressive than that of the Progressive party. The 
split in the Republican party rendered Wilson's election inevitable. 
On the eve of his inauguration he published a collection of his 
speeches, chiefly delivered in the preceding campaign, under the 
title of The New Freedom. It was in effect a confession of politi- 
cal faith, a forecast of what the President intended, a summing 
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up of the fundamentals of American government. He protests 
against the political conditions and methods of the time, finds 
economic conditions even worse, and points out the baleful influ- 
ence of corporations and trusts on parties and Governments. 
The book advocates publicity and action by popular vote as the 
remedy for the ills which the writer so clearly sees. 

On entering office the first duty of the President was to select 
his Cabinet. It was only reasonable that Bryan, the most prom- 
inent man in the party, who had been three times its candidate 
for presidency, should enter it; but not that he should be made 
Secretary of State, an ofiice for which he had little training and 
as little adaptation. A new Cabinet office had just been created 
by Congress, the secretaryship of the Department of Labor, to 
which was appointed W.B. Wilson, a former member of Congress 
and a strict labour organization man. Lindley M. Garrison, 
Secretary of War, and Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, were strong men. Albert S, Burleson, Postmaster-General, 
and Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, had no adequate 
training for their duties. David F. Houston of Missouri was 
made Secretary of Agriculture, William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and James C. McReynolds, Attorney-General. 
Most of the members of the Cabinet were men who could be 
trusted to follow the President's lead. One remarkable figure, 
not included in this list, was Col. E. M. House of Texas, who for 
six years was the President's most trusted counsellor and political 
friend without holding any political office. The President's 
judicial appointments were good, including one man, Louis D. 
Brandeis, as justice of the Supreme Court, against whom a prop- 
aganda was raised because he was supposed to be unduly radical 
and favourable to labour. In the minor civil service Wilson 
carried out his principles by enlarging the classified list of posts 
which could be entered only by competitive examinations. 

Although a genial man, who could be a delightful companion, 
full of experience and of Scotch Presbyterian humour, President 
Wilson from his first day in the White House cut himself off from 
most of his countrymen. There were none of those receptions 
open to all, which had delighted President Roosevelt; none of 
those sessions with newspaper correspondents that Taft had 
thought not beneath his dignity. The President's theory was 
that he must husband his time so as to consider his views upon 
public questions; nor did he expect the members of his Cabinet 
to act as antennae for him, to test the currents of public senti- 
ment. He gauged the public mind for himself. He had a power- 
ful mind, an amazing skill of expression, and an intense belief in 
the power of ideals to arouse and inspire a people. Furthermore, 
he stood by the political programme indicated in his book The 
New Freedom. He thought he had no need of conferences, of feel- 
ing the public pulse, of mixing with members of Congress and 
party leaders, of personally greeting the average voter who so 
much appreciates a word from the President. 

Finance and Tariff. — The election of 1912 carried with it a safe 
Democratic majority in the Senate and a two-to-one majority in 
the House, so that the responsibility for legislation was clear. 
Champ Clark again had the empty honour of the Speakership. 
April 8 1913, the President created a surprise by appearing in 
person to address the two Houses of Congress jointly at the open- 
ing of a special session, instead of sending the written message 
which had been invariable since 1800. This practice he followed 
throughout his administration, with great effect. It was part of 
his conception of the presidency. He was not only chief magis- 
trate of the nation, but head of the Democratic party, and prac- 
tically the premier of the Government from whom ought to pro- 
ceed plans for important legislation. May 26 1913 he publicly 
denounced the lobbyists in Congress who he declared, were 
endeavouring to control tariff legislation; and Congress accepted 
the rebuke. He disdained the arts of Jefferson or McKinley in 
soothing individual congressmen ; he revived and enlarged Roose- 
velt's practice of telling the country what Congress ought to do. 
Furthermore, he had in his mind a sheaf of statutes which he 
believed the country needed. 

The special session was called particularly to frame a tariff Act, 
the outline of which was contained in his first address. Repre- 
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sentative Undenyood, chairman of the Committee of Waya and 
Means, gave to the new measure his name and large experience. 
The purpose of the statute was to enlarge the iree list of raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and some manufactures, to make a moder- 
ate reduction of the protective duties, and to correct some of the 
things which made the Payne-Aldrich Act unpopular. It was 
with but one exception the first measure for tariff reduction 
enacted since the Civil War. Included in the statute was an 
income-tax, at last made possible by the adoption of the i6th 
Amendment (Feb. 25 1913), which was expected to supply any 
revenue which might be lost by the reduction of duties (rca 
Income Tax, United States), The tax was low: i%ou incomes 
from $3,000 to $20,000 a year, and a sliding scale on larger 
incomes, with 6% as a maximum. A Tariff Commission was 
created to nmkc researches into the workings of the Act and try 
to find out what was the actual difference between the cost of 
labour in the United States and in foreign countries. The 
Republicans naturally fought the bill throughout, but it became 
a law, Oct. 3 1913. 

The powerful influence of the President was again exerted to 
secure a systematic banking system, with the result that (Dec. 
23 1913) the Owen- Glass Federal Reserve Bank Act was added 
to the statutes {see Federal Reserve Banking System). The 
principle was no longer to rely on separate national banks, each 
chartered as a separate entity and having no oillcial connexion 
with other banks, but to create a national institution, which was 
to be (bVided into 12 regional banks, in each of which was a body 
of directors, besides the central organization in Washington, In 
these X 2 subdivisions clustered such banks, whether naj^ional or 
state-chartered, as chose to accept; but pressure was put upon 
national banks to go into the new system. The Federal Reserve 
banks were authorized and expected to rediscount commercial 
paper discounted by the local banks. The new institution was 
also to issue a new form of paper money. Federal Reserve banks 
were authorized to act as depositories and fiscal agents for the 
Government. It was about a year before the system could be 
put into operation, but it was from the start recognized as a great 
improvement and a large national asset. At the same time a 
Rural Credits Act was passed (July 17 1916), which created a 
special group of banks to lend money to farmers on the security 
of their farms. Both banking systems worked smoothly. The 
Federal Reserve banks greatly increased the elasticity of the 
currency; the effect of their operations up to 1920 was virtually 
to add an immense sum to the circulating medium of the country. 

Transportation^ igi4-6, — Exix^riencc showed that it was much 
easier to secure regulation of the railways than of other corpora- 
tions. In 1914 the Interstate Commerce Commission began for 
the first time to sanction small increases in rates. Under a stat- 
ute of March i 1913 the Commission was authorized to enter on 
an elaborate valuation of the railway property throughout the 
country as the basis of a judgment as to what was a reasonable 
profit {see Railways: United Slates), The Supreme Court sup- 
ported recent legislation by compelling the piped! nes to accept 
the status of common carriers, and by breaking up .some of the 
railway combinations, particularly that of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, which had tried to monopolize the steam, 
trolley, and steamship lines in southern New England. Down to 
the middle of 1916 the railways were doing well on the prevailing 
low rates for passengers and freight. 

A new transportation problem developed as the Panama Canal 
approached completion; for this w^as the first great agency of 
transportation which was owned and managed by the U.S, 
Government. President Wilson undid the work of the pre\dous 
Congress so far as it gave specitil privileges in the canal to Ameri- 
can vessels. He used to the utmost his personal influence in sup- 
porting a bill repealing the discrimination in favour of American- 
owned vessels, of which the British Government had complained; 
it became an Act, June 15 1914. On Aug. 15 the first steamer 
passed through the Canal from sea to sea and in a few months 
the Canal was paying its own way. Temporary slides closed it 
for a few months; but in 1916 traffic was resumed and by the 
close of the fiscal year 7,046,407 tons of shipping had made use 
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of the new international waterway since its completion. The 
success of the Panama Canal called attention to the poatibilities 
of water transportation. A canal across Cape Cod, constructed 
by private capital, was opened July 29 X914. The state of New 
York spent a hundred million dollars in enlarging the Erie Canal 
which was then allowed to remain almost unused. Various plans 
were urged for an artificial waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf, ignoring the fact that the Ohio and Mississippi rivers had 
almost ceased to be used lor traffic. Internal canals were all sub- 
ject to the difficulty that they could not compete with the rail- 
ways which received freight at any place in the United States for 
delivery at any other place; while in the northern part of the 
country ice prevented winter traffic on canab. 

A new question of transportation was arising through the rapid 
development of motor vehicles. At first a plaything, then a 
luxury, by 1908 they were spreading throughout the country, for 
pleasure, for convenience, for professional work; then, as the 
motor-truck developed, for general transportation. These ma- 
chines could not well be operated on the ordinary country roads 
or on some of the city streets; and the attention of the whole 
country was called to the absolute necessity of good roads. The 
old system of privately owned toll roads and bridges had almost 
disappeared, and the only way to accommodate this new traffic 
was to build roads at the public expense. Some of the states had 
for years been aiding the rural localities in this process. As soon 
as good roads were built, however, the public discovered to its 
consternation that they would soon wear out unless kept in order 
at great expense. In 1916 Congress passed an Act appropngj^g 
approximately $85,000,000 to be paid in about five years to silch 
states as would contribute equal sums for good roads. 

The Thrusts, IQ14. — ^Just before President Wilson took office, an 
investigation was begun of the so-called shipping trust, composed 
of some American and various foreign companies, which was 
charged with a monopoly of a large part of the business of marine 
transportation by steamers. A few hours before the end of Presi- 
dent Taft’s term a congressional committee reported against the 
** great and rapidly growing concentration of the money control 
and credit in the hands of a few men.” The Supreme Court in its 
decisions followed tliis spirit of opposition to the growth of 
combinations. President Wilson urged successfully a radical 
amendment of the Sherman Act and the result was the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act (Oct. 15 1914) against discriminating freight 
agreements, interlocking directorates and holding corporations. 
The field of governmental action was thereby very much enlarged. 
In June 1914 in a suit involving the International Harvester 
Company, one of the largest of the manufacturing corporations, 
the U.S. Supreme Court upheld stale anti-trust laws. The ring 
of law and justice seemed to be drawing closer round the great 
offenders; yet these offenders still flourished, and huge corpora- 
tions, such as the U.S. Steel Corp., paid dividends on thousands 
of millions in stock and bonds. 

Another branch of the same attack on the money power was 
the Federal Trade Commission, created Sept. 26 1914, which was 
an attempt to find means of dealing with corporations engaged 
in interstate commerce other than banks and common carriers. 
It received large powers of investigation, and the very important 
authority to institute hearings as a preliminary to suits. In the 
same direction were the “ blue sky laws ” passed in this period 
by many states, to break up the practice of floating the stock of 
companies which had no i>roperly more substantial than the 
atmosphere. By these statutes and active prosecutions the Dem- 
ocratic party was put on record as the enemy of the enemies of 
the people. Unfortunately, the more the laws, the more the need 
for laws; while there was still what Roosevelt called the ** twi- 
light zone ” of business action, an area in which neither state nor 
national laws were operative. 

Labour — The example of capital, in rolling itself into 

masses too great to be controlled by ordinary means, was followed 
by labour, which during this period took the field most success- 
fully. The American Federation of Labor was a loosely woven 
council of representatives from the great trade organizations; it 
did not undertake to call strikes, though it was likely to support 
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them. Its agitation and its publications were lively ; and it had 
greSft effect in bringing about combined and simultaneUus de> 
mands for the various items in the labour programme. The 
leaders fixed upon an eight-hour day (commonly interpreted as 
48 hours a week) as the basic working time; by which they 
meant that any work beyond the eight hours was overtime, to be 
paid for at extra rates. The eventual demand was for a “ time and 
a half ” rate (each hour to be counted as an hour and a half) for 
ordinary overtime, and “ double time ** for Sundays and holidays. 
The next item was the minimum wage, which made its way 
slowly and was not altogether acceptable to labour, since it 
tended to end the employment of feeble and old persons who 
could not earn even the minimum wage. Another demand was 
that American citizens should have the preference over aliens in 
employment. The Supreme Court set aside an Arizona statute 
in that direction, and affirmed a somewhat similar New York 
statute. Labour in general was unfriendly to child labour and 
was, therefore, interested in a Federal statute of Sept, i iqi6. 
Since Congress had no right to regulate child labour directly, it 
stretched the Interstate Commerce clause of the Constitution 
to cover the prohibition of the transport of products made by 
child labour under specified conditions. This Act was afterwards 
set aside by the Supreme Court. Some of the states set up public 
employment bureaus. Many labour acts were contested and 
nullified by the state courts; but there was an unmistakable 
gain in public sentiment favouring protection of labour. 

As the labour unions gained in numbers and strength they 
used their energies in favour of the closed shop,^^ that is, a 
system by which union men refused to work in any establishment 
where men not members of the union were also employed. Their 
object was to bring everybody in that particular trade into the 
union so as to form a firm front. F'rom this idea rapidly devel- 
oped the system of sympathetic strikes, in which members of 
one union back up another union by refusing to handle or use or 
transport products of non-union labour. Thus a factory employ- 
ing a thousand hands might be compelled to stop work because 
it directed two or three non-union men to clean a truck, or be- 
cause it bought machinery built by non-union labour — hence 
boycotts and perhaps ruin for employers who had no difficulty 
or quarrel with their own workmen. 

Never in the history of the United States had there been so 
many and so violent strikes as from 1913 to 1917. In New York 
150,000 garment workers were unionized and they struck. In 
May 1916 nearly a million men in various states were out of work 
because they or some other union had struck. The I.W.W, or- 
ganized long and tumultuous strikes among the silk weavers of 
Paterson, N.J., and the textile workers of Lawrence, Mass. 
More than half of these strikes were attempts to get higher 
wages; many of them aimed at new working conditions, and very 
often sought working rules which would add to the w’agcs with- 
out increasing the service. In the trying years of 1916-7 there 
were violent strikes directed not only against non-striking work- 
men, but against the public peace — for instance, among the 
Michigan ironworkers and the Spokane lumbermen. In 1913 
there were armed conflicts in Colorado. In July 1917 at Bisbee, 
Ariz., the tables were turned. A kind of vigilance committee 
seized and carried out of town, with orders not to return, about 
1,200 striking miners and their friends. When after many months 
a trial was obtained in the state courts for those responsible for 
this illegal action, it was found that no jury would convict. 

The most serious of all these labour struggles was the threat- 
ened strike in 1916 of the large and very powerful unions of rail- 
way employees. A day was set for a general strike all over the 
country. The companies refused to make further concessions, 
believirig that a few days of strike would bring the public to their 
side. President Wilson intervened and all but compelled Con- 
gress to pass (Sept. 3 1916) the Adamson Act by which a basic 
eight-hour day was secured with pro-rata for overtime. This 
turtied out to be in cflfcct a large increase of wages. The Supreme 
Codrt upheld this statute, which went to the furthest verge of 
the Federal Government’s authority over labour matters, and 
formed a basis for the increases of following years. 
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Sotid Movements, JQ13-7 . — ^These struggles between the rafl- 
ways and the courts, between the trusts and Congress, between 
labour and state Governments, between strikers and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, are part of American history, because 
they were vital to the welfare of the country. Combinations, 
both of capital and labour, were too large to be dealt with by any 
kind of private organization, or by the local and state Govern- 
ments. Neither the capitalist nor the labourer respected the 
restraint of state legislation. It was apparent that in the long 
run the country would go back to the might makes right ” of 
the middle ages, unless some ptiaceful settlement could be made 
by a force that must be respected. Yet the ordinary plain citizen 
was not much disturbed by these contests, unless he held slock 
in a trust or his son was a member of a trade union. The first 
concern of most, people is their bread -getting, and the greater part 
of the population was earning its bread daily. The farmers every- 
where were aroused, for they looked on railways as hostile to 
their interests, by overcharging for carrying their products, and 
they resented the trusts which they believed raised prices. The 
storm centre was in Washington, where President Wilson stood 
intent on finding the remedy for these diflicultics. 

The anti-liquor forces steadily developed strength. They 
urged out-and-out prohibition and secured it in more than half 
the states. At the end of 1917 war prohibition was enacted by 
the Federal Government and also prohibition in the district of 
Columbia. December 19 1917 a two-thirds majority was secured 
in Congress for a prohibition constitutional amendment — the 
1 8th amendment — which was at once submitted to the states. 
Woman suffrage also advanced steadily. When it appeared in 
1915 that a third of the male voters in the conversative eastern 
states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York and Massachu- 
setts favoured woman suffrage, the result was beyond doubt. 
Congress submitted an amendment in 1919. Thus changes that 
had been 50 years on the way finally were brought about by the 
force of public opinion. 

A change was also visible in the attitude of the country 
toward immigration which Congress was determined to reduce by 
an intelligence qualification. Wilson followed the example of 
Taft by vetoing the new bill not once but twice; yet on Feb. 5 
1917 it was passed over his veto. Besides a literacy test it raised 
the head-tax to $8 and excluded oriental labourers coming from 
certain geographical areas which did not include Japan but did 
apply to Hindus and Malays. Causes connected with the World 
War at the same time brought about a reduction in the number 
of immigrants. 

Educaiiond Progress, rgog-21 , — The decade following 1909 
was marked by a new sense of the possibility of general edu- 
cation, and the responsibility of the various governments within 
the United States for a more direct, searching and practical 
type of education. The country was accustomed to a system of 
graded public schools, offering the common school education,” 
and leading up to the few surviving endowed academies, and 
the thousands of public high schools, which were expected to 
“ prepare ” the small proportion of young men who went on to 
institutions of higher education. This system had been enriched 
in various ways. 

By 1910 girls were given about an equal chance in the public 
elementary and secondary schools, and in a large number of co- 
educational colleges and universities, besides a small group of high- 
class colleges open to women only. Secondary cduciition was sub- 
divided into literjiry, commercial and industrial schools. The in- 
stitutions of higher learning set up new professional departments 
including the intensive study of education and separate schools of 
science, engineering, agriculture and other si)ccialtlcs. Private 
enterprise created a great number of so-called l)usincss colleges, and 
a few very efficient trade schools. The prestige of the classics and 
of the so-called culture courses was declining; and the most con- 
servative universities moderated their requirements for entrance 
and offered degrees to men and women on a variety of specialized 
and technical courses. The number of students in the higher in- 
stitutions increased to 355,131 in 1918. 

Nevertheless there was general complaint that the schools did not 
relate themselves to the life of the community in which the children 
were to pass their later lives. It was a common experience that the 
numerous boys and girls who left school at frotn 12 to 16 years of 
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age, and even the graduates of the secondary schools, did not take 
hold readily of trades or business, and were hard to '* break ” to 
new tasks. For many years a remedjr had been sought in manual- 
training schools, mostly secondary, which undertook to help the boy 
and girl to meet the manufacturer and employer by specific training 
in shop practice. The new steel town of Gary, Ind., introduced a 
general system of industrial schools, in which the pupils in the lower 
grades took various kinds of shop work. A National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education liccame the focus of a move- 
ment to organize what now became generally known as vocational 
education tnroughout the country. 

A national coinnussion was apix>inted by President Wilson, in 
1914, to consider the whfde subject. The Federal Government was 
making annual grants to the state ajipicultural and mechanical 
a>lleges, founded by the Morrill Land Grant of 1862. This idea of 
grants-in-aid was incorporated into the report of the commis- 
sion, and into the resujting Smith-Hughes Act, Feb. 22 1917, 
which provided the machinery and laid out the outlines of plans for 
action throughout the Union. It created a Federal Hoard for Vo- 
cational Eduaition which framed an clal>orate plan for instruction 
in the four vocational fields of agriculture, commerce, industry and 
home-making. The Act promised to appropriate Federal funds 
rising to about $7 ,ck) 0,0(K> in 1925 and thereafter, to be paid to such 
states as would match these funas dollar for dollar. 

The underlying idea was that training for life-tasks was to be 
carried on in regular public schools alongside the usual culture 
studies; that it ought to begin in the lower grades and run all the 
way through; that it ought to apply to girls, particularly in the 
fields of home life and women’s industries; and that it ought to offer 
facilities for thow. already employed, through continuation and part- 
time schools. 

Private enterprise went alongside this movement by building up 
advanced engineering and trade schools of a high type, such as the 
(^irnegie Institute at Pittsburgh; by improving the private com- 
mercial schools, and establishing advanced schcxils of business train- 
ing in colleges. Some of the great manufacturers, especially in the 
automobile tra<lc, set up schools within their own works. 

When the United States plunged into the World War in 1917, and 
it was discovered that a vast number of young men were physically 
and intellectually unfitted for military service, a new intliience was 
brought to bear in favour of a type of public education which would 
help to make citizens. The Government established a variety of 
V'ocational schools to train men for the numerous sjxjcialties of 
military service. It made great use of the shops and other voi'iational 
facilities of the existing schools and colleges. When the war was 
over, those institutions were used by the Government for “ rchaliilita- 
tion, ” preixiring partially disiibled soldiers for ^df-support. At the 
same time the scnools and colleges of the traditional cultural type 
advanced in resources and efficiency, many of them taking on voca- 
tional subjects as suitable for higher education. Cireat sums were 
raised by special “drives” among the alumni and friends of the 
endoweef institutions, ami the state universities were allotted hitherto 
unheard-of grants. The strictly vocational schools were admitted 
into fellowship with the other institutions. The students fraternized, 
joined in athletic contests ami alumni associations and university 
clubs. There seemed room for both the old and the new types of 
national education. (See Education : section United Slates.) 

Foreign Policy^ ipij-y. — Woodrow Wilson was naturally a 
man of peace, and so was Secretary Bryan. At the outset of the 
administration they set themselves to aid the cause of general 
peace by enlarging the plan of arbitration treaties which had 
been urged by Root and Taft. Secretary Bryan prepared a 
definite project for treaties by which the parties should pledge 
themselves in case of difficulties to submit their grievances and 
claims to a special arbitration commission; and to abstain from 
war or preparations for war until the commission should have had 
time to report. This method avoided the difficulty which had 
either wrecked or weakened previous arbitration treaties, namely 
the exclusion of certain matters from arbitration. On the other 
hand, under such treaties no country would be bound to accept 
the finding of a commission. The presumption was that a sen- 
sible nation would submit to the judgment of an impartial tri- 
bunal. There was little difficulty in concluding more than 30 
treaties upon this basis in the course of a year. They were never 
effective, and they disregarded, |I;ie fact that since the first sug- 
gestion of general arbitration oh a large scale by the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, there had been five important wars, in not one of 
which had any contestant expressed a desire for arbitration by 
an impartial tribunal. The truth was that the American people 
as a whole had been little accustomed to international questions 
and had no definite foreign policy. 

The Government of the Philippine Is. was altered by setting 
up the first Filipino Assembly in 1908. Under President Wilson, 


Gov.-Gen. Cameron Forbes was withdrawn and Burton Harrison 
was appointed his successor, to carry out a policy of liberalization 
and preparation for independence. The Filipinos were allowed 
to hold a majority of the seats in the Commission, which was a 
kind of administrative upper House. Natives were substituted 
for Americans in many of the civil offices. The Filipinos were 
thus given a definite opportunity to govern themselves. In 
resi)onsc to the pleading of President Taft, Congress in 1909 
grudgingly included them within the customs boundary of the 
United States and thus in practice abandoned duties on goods 
arriving in the United States from the islands. The Jones bill 
proposed even greater local powers. As enacted Aug. 29 1916, 
it greatly enlarged the power of the popular part of the Govern- 
ment, and the Commission ceased to exist. The bill promised 
that the Filipinos should be given their independence when their 
ability to govern themselves should be demonstrated. In April 
1919 President Wilson publicly declared that he was ready to 
grant complete independence. There was no answering sentiment 
in the United States, perhaps because the World War had made 
it clear that so feeble and unarmed a state could not hope to live 
without the continued protection of the United States. 

At the other end of the American empire, Cuba, while nomi- 
nally independent, remained a protectorate of the United States. 
March 2 1917 the Porto Ricans were for the first time made 
American citizens and received a popular Government of two 
elected Houses, possibly a preparation for statehood. President 
Wilson continued the practical administration of San Domingo 
which dated back to Roosevelt. He also took military control 
of Haiti in 1914 and followed it by a treaty which was ratified by 
the Senate Feb. 28 1916. He carried even farther Taft^s policy 
in Nicaragua by a treaty (ratified by the Senate Aug. 14 1914) 
which converted that State into a virtual protectorate. Another 
area came under control of the United States by a treaty for the 
annexation of the Danish West Indies (Aug. 4 1916) ; these islands 
were duly organized under the title Virgin Is. of the United 
States. Little opposition was made to this creation of a virtual 
empire, including dependent provinces. No reluctance was 
shown by the American people in extending their borders, their 
influence and their naval stations, so as to include portions of 
the West Indies. They were unconsciously preparing the way for 
a policy of Caribbean activity, under which the United States 
would take that predominance in the West Indies which Great 
Britain had held for over a hundred years, 

Latin America and the Orient ^ — ^The peaceful policy 

of the United States towards its neighbours was severely tested 
by disturbances in Mexico. Soon after Wilson’s inauguration 
in 1913 Madcro, president of that turbulent republic, was mur- 
dered and Gen. Huerta, an insui:gent officer, thereupon declared 
himself the head of the State. The almost invariable policy of 
the United States had been to recognize any de facto head of any 
Latin-American Government, without inquiring into the source 
of justice of his title. To President Wilson and to many others 
it seemed an iniquity to recognize murder as a proper means of 
changing a Government, He therefore adopted what he called 
a policy of ** watchful waiting.” He steadily refused to recognize 
Huerta, who was compelled to battle for his dictatorship against 
Carranza, the bandit Villa and other rival revolutionists. Not 
having recognized Huerta, Wilson was not in a position to pro- 
tect American rights of life and property in Mexico. Some years 
later a record was published of 112 murders or violent deaths of 
Americans. All Wilson could do was to declare neutrality as 
between Huerta and his rivals. In April 1914 a trifling dispute 
arose as to a salute of the American flag and Wilson, apparently 
yielding to strong public sentiment, ordered the navy to attack 
and capture Vera Cruz, of which the United States remained in 
possession for some months. The real object appears to have 
been to discomfit Huerta, who was compelled to flee the country. 
Two years later, further and more serious trouble arose when the 
brigand Villa raided the town of Columbus, N.M., and killed 
several soldiers and civilians. The Government of Mexico had 
no control over Villa, and President Wilson ordered a military 
expedition under Gen. Pershing to advance into the interior of 
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Mexico, which remained about eight months, without capturing 
Villa or accomplishing any other definite result. The three friend- 
ly nations of Argentina, Brazil and Chile — commonly known as 
the ‘‘ABC Powers — offered a kind of mediation; and after 
many months of delay, at their suggestion Carranza was recog- 
nized as president by the United States, But disorder continued; 
neither life nor property was safe. Not till 1921, after 1 1 years of 
civil war and immense destruction of life and wealth, did Mexico 
emorge from the state of revolution which had been its chronic 
condition before the time of President Diaz. 

The long controversy with Mexico was highly disturbing to 
the intention of the Administration to cultivate close relations 
with Latin-America in general. In spite of four pan-American 
congresses and several scientific congresses, in spite of the visits 
of Roosevelt and Secretary Root and Secretary Knox to S. 
America, and the opening of the short route to the W. coast 
through the Panama Canal — there could be no harmony if the 
United States were to continue annexing small and defencelps 
Latin-American nations and engaging in undeclared warn with 
Mexico. President Wilson sought to relieve apprehensions in 
this regard, and in a speech at Mobile Oct. 27 1913 declared that 
the United States had no designs on the territory or independence 
of its Latin-American neighbours. Colombia, too, had a griev- 
ance arising out of the loss of the isthmus when the Panama 
Canal Zone was annexed in 1904. Wilson gave his approval to a 
treaty to pay $25,000,000 to Colombia and to include an apology 
for the disagreeable events of 1904; but he could not push his 
measures through the Senate, though a similar treaty, minus the 
apology, was ratified by the succeeding Administration in 1921. 

In regard to the Far East, Wilson had little opportunity to 
develop a policy. He began by disavowing the plans made under 
the advice of President Taft for a concert of American bankers 
with those of other countries to lend money to China. He con- | 
tinued, on the same lines as the Taft Administration, to argue ! 
with the people of California because they insisted on passing I 
a statute restricting alien ownership of lands by Japanese resi- 
dents. The World War soon made the United States and Japan 
temporary allies, and on Nov. 2 1917 the Lansing-Ishii note, on 
the same plan as the Root-Takahira note of 1908, set forth that 
the United States recognized Japan*s “ special interests in 
China.’' In the deeper currents of East Asiatic diplomacy the 
United States did not enter until after the war. 

Outbreak of the World War, 1974.— Long before the domestic 
and foreign policies of the United States reached the results 
described in the preceding sections, the United States was 
brought face to face with new and vital problems arising out of 
the war. That the country was peaceful in I9i4» expected 
to remain indefinitely at peace, is shown by the lack of anything 
that could be considered national military preparation in the 
terms of modern warfare. When on Aug. 4 1914 President Wilson 
issued a proclamation of neutrality as between the two groups 
of European nations just engaging in a gigantic struggle, the 
authorized military establishment was about 107,000 men of 
whom some 87,000 were enrolled. The United States had not 
one military aeroplane of approved type; had only four modern 
heavy field guns and no transport for them; had not a trench 
bomb nor a mine- thrower; nor considerable supplies of any weap- 
ons or equipment except 800,000 excellent rifles; nor any of- 
ficers experienced in the kind of warfare used in the recent South 
African, Manchurian, Balkan and Tripolitan campaigns; nor 
any instruction camps for officers or men. The navy included 
a fleet of battleships recently built, but was weak in small and 
swift vessels and particularly in submarines, though it had the 
great advantage of trained crews accustomed to the strategic 
units of sea warfare. For the protection of the Texas border, 
and as a second line in case of an invasion of Mexico, militia was 
available, but when called out later proved to be of little service. 
The tradition of a hundred years led the American people to 
expect no wars and in case of danger to rely on hasty volunteer 
enlistments. Bryan, in many respects a far-sighted man, publicly 
declared that the nation needed no preparation, for it could 
raise a million men between sunrise and sunset. 


• The foreign policy and the diplomatic organization of the 
United States were not fitted for smeh a crisis. Apparently not one 
of the American ambassadors realized the imminence of war in 
Europe or warned the Department of State of trouble; although 
Theodore Roosevelt as far back as 1909 had detected the hostile 
attitude of Germany toward the United States. The traditional 
diplomacy of America was based on the Monroe Doctrine as a 
principle that would keep European Powers out of the Americas, 
and therefore out of dangerous controversies with the United 
States. On the other hand, the principle of isolation forbade 
the United States to take any part in European crises or wars. 
Friendship with all nations had been the avowed policy of many 
successive presidents. If nations fought among themselves, the 
United States expected to remain neutral. As a neutral It stood 
by the principle of “ freedom of the seas,” by which was meant 
in particular the right to carry on commerce with all belligerents, 
in case of war, subject to the limitations of the then acknowl- 
edged international law as to contraband and blockade. More- 
over, the United States during the Civil War had laid flown prin- 
ciples of “ continuous voyages,” which it could not refuse to 
accept so far as its own commerce was concerned. Yet probably 
not one voter in ten had any clear notion of the external policy 
and principles of his Government, or understood that such a war 
as broke out in 1914 must deeply affect the United States, and 
might at last draw it into the struggle. 

The diplomatic activities of the United States at the beginning 
of the war created no difficulties. Thousands of American tour- 
ists and residents were caught in the mobilization of the great 
European armies, and on Aug. 8 IQ14 $5,500,000 wa.s sent over 
by the Government on a U S. steamer to aid in bringing them 
home. A few weeks later relief was organized on a large scale for 
the Belgian people, most of whose country was overrun and held 
by the Germans. From year to year this system of relief was 
enlarged, so as to include French refugees as well as those who 
were still in the devastated portions of France, the unhappy 
peoples of Serbia and Asia Minor and other non-combatant 
sufferers, besides the sick and wounded of the contending armies. 
The agents of the American Red Cross and similar organizations 
were received in most parts of the war area, and privileged to 
work at the front and to carry on their operations within the 
warring countries. Supplies costing more than $1,500,000 were 
sent to Europe by the American Red Cross before the United 
States entered the war. This work of mercy put these unofficial 
representatives of the United States in the position of exponents 
of American neutrality. 

Difficulties of Neutrality, 1914-7.-- From another point of view 
the United States was compelled at once to take into account 
the relation between the war and American industries, commerce 
and finance. Very soon after hostilities began, loans were sought 
by most of the belligerent Governments. Large amounts were 
placed in the United States by Great Britain, France and Russia. 
The German Government floated several small loans, chiefly 
among their nationals and former nationals. President Wilson 
for a time advised Americans against aiding either side in that 
way and issued a proclamation (Aug. i8 1914) advising that 
the people remain neutral “ not only in act but in word and in 
thought.” Such neutrality was impossible, because the natural 
course of neutral trade put the United States at once in the posi- 
tion of a source of supplies of every kind for any belligerent that 
could transport them. Probably not a dollar of the loans placed 
in America ever crossed the Atlantic in cash; as fast as the 
money was borrowed it was spent in the United States for the 
purchase of food, clothing, animals and especially munitions. 
Though the privileges of this trade were in theory equals in 
practice it was decidedly unfavourable to the Central Powers. 
In the first weeks of the war German commerce was driven from 
the seas and more than 80 German steamers took refuge in ports 
of the United States. The Allied command of the sea very nearly 
cut off trade of any kind between the United States and Germany 
and her allies; while commerce continued in ever-increasing 
volume with England and France. This disparity led to violent 
protests on the part of the German Government, supported by 
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Germans and pro-Germans in the United States, and to 
lawless acts perpetrated or directed by agents dispatched by the 
German Government for the purpose of buying up or paralysing 
the munition factories. 

In addition to this controversy as to munitions and other 
suppb’es there was the question of the German methods of carry- 
ing on war, and particularly of the treatment of the occupied 
areas of Belgium and France. Neither the State Department 
nor any considerable number of American statesmen saw any 
obligation under the Hague neutrality treaties of 1907 to go to 
war for the defence of Belgian neutrality; nevertheless the Ger- 
man policy aroused deep and lasting resentment. Within a few 
weeks after the war broke out the United States realized for 
the first time that its population included hundreds of thousands 
of citizens of the belligerent countries, many of whom were liable 
to military service and attempted to return to their homes in 
order to serve. The road for recruits was blocked for the Gcr- 
mans and their allies, but open for the English, French and later 
for the Italians, Serbians, Greeks and Armenians. No neutrality 
proclamation could prevent these men from believing in their 
native countries, defending them by argument, and going over to 
fight for them if possible. Por the first time in a hundred years 
the United States found within its own borders the sharpest 
division on questions of foreign policy. 

On the other hand, the war trade brought immense profits. 
The favourable balance of trade rose from $691,000,000 in 1913 
to $1,768,000,000 in 1915 and $3,000,000,000 in 1916. This pro- 
digious debit was balanced by about $3,000,000,000 sent to the 
United States in securities and gold, besides $2,000,000,000 in 
foreign war bonds. Under these circumstances genuine neutrality 
was out of the question; and while direct commerce with Ger- 
many and AiLstria was almost cut off, enormous shipments con- 
tinued to the western Allies. A decided preponderance of sym- 
pathy developed toward these countries which were profitable 
customers and also were in close and almost undisturbed inter- 
course with the United States, and, as time went on, seemed to 
be fighting against a ruthless, arrogant and dangerous autocracy. 

Inter national Controversies^ 1014 -^. — The internal tension of 
the United States was tightened by the incidents of the war 
and especially by the controversy over submarine warfare. The 
practical issue was the insistence of Germany on the right to use 
new weapons, tactics and procedures of war, without submitting 
to the limitations supposed to be provided by international law, 
without mercy to non-combatants, on the basis of a law of neces- 
sity, and sufiported by all the physical and political force of the 
German Empire engaged in war. No able-bodied German man 
or woman was really a non-combatant; all Germans insisted that 
they must regard aU civilian enemies as combatants. In so far as 
contact in the field was concerned they carried out their theory 
unhesitatingly. They introduced the use of poison gas and 
bombing aeroplanes; they murdered civilians and practically 
enslaved Belgian men and women. There was no way to stop 
them except by conquest, and conquest was impossible without 
using these new methods of warfare. On the sea their principle 
was the same, but the execution was different because it brought 
them into controversy with neutrals and especially with the 
United States. 

Great Britain, which in the London Maritime Conference of 
u) 1 2 had shown some <lisposition to enlarge the privileges of neutral 
commerce, seized American ships and shipments, and arbitrarily 
extended the list of contraband, until (Dec. 26 1914) a dispatch 
signed by Secretary Bryan, but known to be the work of Presi- 
dent Wilson, made a protest. Some of the incidents of the 
British practice as to neutral vessels were given up; but in the 
course of 1915 the British Government took up the American 
principle of continuous voyages,” and eventually extended it so 
as to cover shipments to neutral ports in cases where those ship- 
ments were likely ultimately to reach Germany, or would replace 
products of the neutral countries that could thus be spared to 
Germany, eventually, or if the neutral countries declined to make 
a hard and fast agreement not to reship. In 1916 the British 
were practically blockading neutral ports and capturing vessels, 
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I American and other, wherever they liked. The Central Powers, 
which were in no position to interfere with neutral trade by 
ordinary cruising, as an offset to this very effective system 
set up a new war practice, on principles never before as- 
serted, by using submarines as commerce destroyers. On Feb. 
4 19x5 this practice was asserted as a right. The Amer^ 
ican Government at once protested, and President Wilson at one 
time declared that any use of submarines against merchant ships 
was contrary to international law. He based his protest chiefly 
on the failure of the Germans to observe the usual rules as to 
safety of life for ships’ crews and passengers, when submarines 
sank merchant vessels. The fact was, and it was perfectly clear 
to the large majority of thinking Americans, that whatever the 
state of international law on that subject, belligerent or neutral 
vessels carrying Americans and American property, and also 
American merchant ships, were sunk by the Germans whenever 
they felt so disposed. 

The crisis came through the destruction of the British passen- 
ger liner Lusitania ” May 7 1915, with the loss of 113 American 
lives— all neutral in the war, all non-combatant. That sinking 
was a deliberate act of the Germans to test the temper of the United 
States. Apparently they were greatly surprised when the people 
of the United States rose in resentment. President Wilson, who 
had months before notified Germany that ** strict accounta- 
bility ” would be demanded, insisted on a protest such as could 
not be ignored. Mr. Bryan thought milder measures sufficient, 
and on that issue resigned the Secretaryship of State, June 8 1915, 
and was succeeded by Robert M. Lansing. The correspondence 
went on for months until, after the sinking of the British steamer 
“ Sussex,” while plying across the English Channel, and the 
killing of more Americans, on May 4 1916 Germany informed 
the American Government that merchant ships would not be 
sunk without warning and the opportunity to save non-combat- 
ant lives. Meanwhile, throughout 1915 and 1916, a constant 
series of attacks was made on the United States or its citizens 
within the boundaries of the country through systematic viola- 
tions of the neutrality laws of the United States by Germans and 
Austrians. These acts caused the dismissal of the Austrian ambas- 
sador to the United States and of the two most obnoxious members 
of the German ambassador’s staff. The whole status of neutral 
trade was changed by the ruthlessncss of the Germans, who 
drew upon themselves the belief that they would hesitate at 
nothing during the war. 

Preparedmss .^* — By the end of 1915 it became clear that the 
war would be long and destructive; and that, with or without 
their own desire, the people of the United States might find 
themselves involved. The whole world was taken by surprise by 
the new methods of warfare, and the United States was visibly 
in no position to attack across the sea or to defend ilself against 
the kind of warfare which was by this time going on all over the 
world. President Wilson desired peace. As late as a day or two 
after the sinking of the ” Lmsitania ” he spoke of there being 
such a thing as “ a nation that was too proud to fight.” The 
speech containing these words was, however, prepared before 
the sinking of the “ Lusitania,” and in his message of Dec. 19x5 
he urged national defence and the protection of American ship- 
ping by placing it all in the hands of the Government. The 
movement in favour of preparedness grew, and the President in 
Feb. 1916 favoured a bill for concentrating the national forces, 
and abandoning the idea of a Federalized army composed of state 
militia contingents. Because the President refused to use upon 
Congress the influence that had carried through so many meas- 
ures, Garrison, Secretary of War, resigned and Newton D. Baker 
of Ohio succeeded him. The only result was the passage of a 
weak and inadequate bill. 

Long before this time the war had brought about a violent 
change in the economic conditions of the country. The great 
demand for foodstuffs raised the price of grain and other farm 
products. “ The high cost of living ” became a political issue. 
The munition factories offered unheard-of wages and drew hun- 
dreds of thousands into improvised towns, thus inaugurating a 
movement for the increase of wages in other industries. One of 
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the unexpected efEects of the war was a great change in immigra* 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of men left the United States for 
Europe to join the various armies; and the countries at war 
were not likely to allow anybody to evade military service by 
going to America. Net immigration fell from 1,3x8,480 in 1914 
to 398,836 in X916, 

Election of igi 6 . — ^In the midst of the turmoil and confusion 
of business and public policy caused by the war came the pre- 
liminaries of the Presidential election of 1916. The sharp differ- 
ence of opinion as to the responsibility for, and the conduct of, 
the war was reflected in Congress, which included many ardent 
friends of the western Allies, others without a doubt pro-Ger- 
mans, and a much larger number who desired to keep the United 
States out of war, no matter what happened overseas. President 
Wilson, though of Scotch-Irish descent and much inspired by 
English law and history, carefully abstained from taking sides; 
but the aggressive submarine policy of Germany made necessary 
a much sharper tone toward, and much more direct and insistent 
demands on, the Germans than in the case of the English. He 
was not only President with complete control of all diplomatic 
negotiations, he was the acknowledged head of the Democratic 
party; he was also commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States. He felt the need of caution, particularly 
because a growing group of men inside and outside Congress, 
among them Roosevelt, were coming to the conclusion that 
eventually the United States would have to go into the war. 

During the early part of 1916 the President was studiously 
neutral and carefvd. In April the little force under Pershing was 
withdrawn from Mexico. May 4 the President succeeded in 
securing from Germany the promise to refrain from submarine 
warfare on neutrals. In June the great national nominating con- 
ventions met, in which the attitudes of the President and his 
opponents upon the war were issues. As usual the Republican 
Convention came first, and was called in Chicago for June 7. A 
strong effort was made by those friends of Roosevelt who had 
returned to their relations with the Republican party to make 
him the Republican candidate. One result of the complaints 
regarding the Convention of 1912 was that the Republican 
National Committee recommended a change in the basis of 
representation in the Convention, which reduced the representa- 
tion of those southern states in which the Republican vote was 
very small. Such a reduction, if made four years earlier, would 
have brought about Roosevelt^s nomination. Nevertheless, in 
most of the states the “ stand-pat Republicans had control of 
the party machinery including the primaries, and Roosevelt 
showed little strength in the Convention. The Progressives, 
who in Nov. 1914 had cast 1,800,000 votes for Congressional 
and state candidates, met in convention in Chicago side by 
side with the Republicans. Their purpose was to make such a 
demonstration of strength as would comi)el the Republicans to 
nominate Roosevelt as the only means of healing the breach. 
That effort failed because it became evident that a large number 
of the Progressives throughout the country would vote for any 
candidate nominated by the Republican Convention who seemed 
likely to carry out the Progressive principles, and they gave up 
all hope of electing Roosevelt on a third-party ticket. The 
Republicans nominated Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court 
who had been a reform governor of New York State. No course 
was left to Roosevelt but to refuse the nomination offered by the 
Progressive Convention. The days of the Progressive party 
were numbered. 

In the Democratic Convention, June 14, there was practically 
no opposition to Wilson and his runiiing-matc Marshall. The 
platform in many respects was similar to that of the Republicans. 
Both favoured woman suffrage, conservation of national re- | 
sources, and national enforcement of child-labour laws; both | 
approved the Monroe Doctrine. But in opposition to the Repub- 
licans the Democrats upheld tariff for revenue only ; they endorsed 
the promise of ultimate independence to the Filipinos; they 
commended the establishment of a Federal trade commission; 
and they approved a merchant marine owned and operated by 
the Federal Government. In the campaign Roosevelt publicly 
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supported Hughes, though he felt no enthusiasm for him. He was 
more interested in questions of neutrality and in the moral sup- 
port of the hard-pressed Allies than in the election. Hughes and 
Wilson, especi^y the former, canvassed the country, which was 
not interested in the questions of tariff and immigration but was 
eager to know what would be the effect of the victory of one 
party or another on foreign relations. The only ** slogan that 
caught the public ear was favourable to Wilson: '' He kept us 
out of war.'' The result was the reelection of Wilson, who 
received about 9,000,000 popular votes against 8,500,000 for 
Hughes. The electoral vote, however, was very close and was 
finally decided by majorities of a few hundred in New Hampshire, 
Minnesota and especially California. 

Peace or War, igif . — Although the election had been so close, 
President Wilson stood in a very strong position in the United 
States and in the world. He was reiilected. His policy, whatever 
it was, was approved. He felt that he had the nation politically 
united. The Administration soon began to take a firmer tone 
in protesting against the Allied system of neutral blockade. 
Meanwhile the Allies were hard pressed. During the summer 
of 1916 the Russians made their last aggressive campaign against 
Austria-Hungary. Rumania entered the contest Aug. 28 1916 
but was defeated by the Germans by the close of the year. Eng- 
land, France and Italy w'cre holding the western lines with diffi- 
culty. It seemed to President Wilson that only the one great 
neutral nation could bring about peace. Dec. i8 1916, six weeks 
after the election, he sent an appeal to the warring Powers to 
take some steps to come to an understanding of each other’s 
demands. In a later document, Jan. 27 1917, he suggested a 

peace without victory,” which should give the right of self- 
determination to the different national units. The western 
Allies responded courteously. The practical German answer 
was a brief note communicated by Ambassador Bernstorff to 
Secretary Lansing Jan. 31 1917, announcing that the Germans 
would shortly resume submarine warfare without mercy. High 
military authority in Germany had decreed that this was the 
way to win. They were convinced that the Americans would 
never sacrifice the large profits of export trade and incur the 
huge expenses of war merely for the sake of a question of neutral 
maritime rights. 

Nevertheless it was announced Feb. 4 that the United States 
was using its influence to persuade other neutrals to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Germany, and immediate steps were taken 
to make the navy ready for war. Unfortunately, the United 
States at that moment was not in a position to assemble even so 
small a land force as 30,000 men and send it abroad. It had no 
organized transport service to carry numbers of troops or their 
supplies. For a time the President dallied with a plan of main- 
taining oflicial neutrality while arming merchant ships and 
authorizing them to defend themselves. This measure, proposed 
to Congress Feb. 26, certainly would have brought about war 
in a few days, by an engagement between some American mer- 
chant ships and a submarine. Although Congress was ready to 
grant to the President almost any power, this armed ship bill was 
killed by a filibuster in the Senate, which the President charac- 
terized as the act of a little group of wilful men representing no 
opinion but their own.” 7 'hc Administration then took steps to 
arm merchant ships without Congressional authority. One result 
of the controversy was the adoption by the Senate March 8 of a 
mild and cumbrous method of cutting short debate by closure. 

During Feb. and March 1917 a few American vessels and one 
belligerent vessel having Americans on board were torpedoed by 
German submarines. It was apparent, therefore, that Germany 
would not desist from these atrocities, and that the United States 
must resort to war. The President called Congress in special 
session for April 2. Congress, elected the previous Nov., con* 
tained a small Democratic majority in both, Houses and wel* 
corned the first woman representative in the person of Miss 
Jeannette Rankin of Montana. On Feb. 8 the Government pub- 
lished an intercepted German despatch to the Mexican Govern- 
ment asking the Mexicans to join in the war, promising them 
the former Mexican provinces,” long incorporated in the 
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United States. This sa-called ** Zimmerman Note” further sug- 
gested that Mexico induce Japan to desert the Allies and join 
her in war on America. The participation of the United States 
in the war was now inevitable. A formal declaration signed by 
the President April 6 after a House vote of 373 to 50 and a 
Senate vote of 82 to 6, stated that war had been already begun 
by Germany. Relations with Austria and Turkey were at once 
broken off, but the declaration of war with Austria was delayed 
until Dec. 17 and no declaration was ever made agaimst Turkey. 

Though the breach with Germany was initiated by a Demo- 
cratic ITesident and passed by a Congress in which the Demo- 
crats had a small majority, it was a .spontaneous national action 
representing the practically universal belief that the United States 
could no longer live in peace with such a nation as Germany had 
become. In a succession of brilliant speeches President Wilson 
had developed the idea that it was the duty of the American 
people to make the world ** safe for democracy.” Moreover^ 
there was widespread sympathy with the three western Powers 
closest to the United States in their political principles and sys- 
tem of government. Righteous wrath was aroused by the Ger- 
man treatment of the people of Belgium and other conquered 
countries. In some minds existed a genuine and well-grounded 
fear of a future attack upon the United States by Germany if the 
resistance of the Allies should be destroyed. Amid all the motives 
for the war, the one thing clear was that the American people 
recognized Germany as an enemy, and the enemies of Germany 
as natiinil friends and partners in the great enterprise of subduing 
** the Hun.” (See also World War.) 

IVar Measures . — Passionate national spirit, patriotism, and 
urgent reasons for war were all useless unless the United States 
could enroll, train, equip, convey, and continuously supply an 
immense army. By improved methods of coping with subma- 
rines the British were giving such protection to their merchant- 
men as to keep up their connexions with the centres of food, raw 
materials and munitions. The American navy, though the ves- 
sels were good and the crews skilled and well commanded, was 
in no position to give direct aid in the process of destroying the 
German army and still less the German navy. The main service 
to be rendered by the United States must clearly be to raise and 
convey to the fighting front a large force of American troops. 
Under the Act of 1016 nothing had been done toward organizing 
an efficient expeditionary force — a real army was still to be made. 

One saving service the United States was able to do at once: 
it could help the western Allies in their pressing financial diffi- 
culties. Besides the immense industrial production of military 
and other supplies, the country was blessed with an abundant 
surplus of foodstuffs. I'hc main crops of 1915 and 1916 were 
large and prices high. The U.S. Treasury and banks were holding 
about $3,000,000,000 in gold, which was one-third of the world’s 
supply. Federal taxes were low and little felt. The new income- 
tax was just beginning to be significant. The total Government 
income for the fiscal year 1916-7 was $1,118,182,978. 

Soon after the declaration of war by the United States, mis- 
sions from the various Allied countries were sent to America to 
suggest from their experience plans for cooperation. The British 
Mission, headed by Arthur Balfour, British Foreign Secretary, 
and including military and naval officers as well as financiers, 
reached Halifax April 20 and proceeded to Washington. The 
French Mission, headed by Rcn6 Viviani, the former Premier, 
and including Marshal Joffre, landed at Hampton Roads April 
24. Other missions came from Italy, Belgium, Russia, Rumania 
and Japan. Conferences were held with officials of the U.S. army 
and navy departments with regard to the prosecution of the war. 
Afterwards the French Mission travelled through the eastern 
and middle western states, visiting Chicago, Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Springfield (III), Philadelphia, New York, and Boston; 
it was everywhere welcomed with enthusiasm, Marshal Joffre 
being hailed as a hero. With the Japanese Mission an important 
agreement was signed (the so-called Lansing-Ishii Agreement), 
which recognized Japan’s special interests in China, but pro- 
vided for a continuance of the ” of>en door ” policy for commerce 
in that country. The commissioners from the European Allies 


asked for immediate financial assistance. Under Acts of Con- 
gress beginning Oct. 17 1917, the Allies received credits which 
amounted eventually to $9,500,000,000: this was supplied to 
take up the floating debts held in the United States and to 
purchase more supplies. This material support, backed by the 
moral support given by America, was a great encouragement to 
the Allies through the winter campaign of 1917-8, 

These enormous payments were among the results of the so- 
called Liberty loans. April 24 1917 was passed the first loan 
Act, under which some 4,000,000 people joined in offering in 
June $3,000,000,000 to the Government. Three later issues of 
Liberty bonds followed, and in 1919 an issue of Victory notes. 
The result was an increase of the interest-bearing debt from 
$972,469,290 on Dec. 31 1916 to $25,234,496,000 in 1919. These 
loans were supplemented by the War Revenue Act of Oct. 17 
1917, which laid a variety of new taxes, increased the income-tax 
heavily, and combined with it an excess-profits tax, the purpose 
of which was to bring into the Treasury unreasonable profits 
likely to be made in the war industries. 

All limitations on raising an army were discarded. Volunteers 
were authorized as in previous wars. Ex-President Roosevelt 
asked permission to raise a division of which he might take com- 
mand, and Congress gave its authority for such a special force, 
but the President refused him a commission. It was soon seen, 
however, that the only fair and helpful method was to call out all 
able-bodied men within certain ages. May 18 the Selective Service 
Act was passed, which provided for raising the regular army and 
National Guard to authorized strength, and also the enlistment 
of 1,000,000 men by “ selective draft.” There was abundant raw 
materiiil, but it took time and energy to make it available. A 
system was provided for registering all men of military age. 
When they were compelled to appear for physical and mental 
examination the astounding facts were revealed that one-fourth 
were illiterate, one-fifth were physically unfit for military service, 
and another fifth defective but not enough so to prevent their 
serving. (See the table below.) When called up, the men had 
to be clothed, housed, fed and drilled. Thousands of officers 
were necessary, and training camps, both for men and officers, 
were established on a vast scale. Eventually about 4,000,000 
men out of 11,000,000 registrants were inducted into the service. 

Tahh Showing Rejections of Draftees for Physical Defects by Local 
and Camp Boards, Compiled hy Maj. Albert G. Love^ 

Office of the Surgeon-General. 


1,766 

85,381 

15.138 

45.650 

46,590 

53.097 

117,286 

39.493 

3.149 

4.632 

142,296 

12,813 

85,828 

9,029 

8,484 

171,820 




Local 

Camp 



Boards 

Boards 

I. 

Infectious diseases (excluding 




tuberculous and venereal) . 

1.415 

351 

2. 

Tul)erculous .... 

69.935 

15.446 

3- 

Venereal 

5.796 

9.342 

4* 

(General 

31.772 

I3.fi78 

5* 

Nervous system 

37.873 

8.717 

6. 

Mental alienation 

40,167 

12,930 

7- 

Eyes and their annexa . 

91.755 

25.53J 

8. 

Ear 

30,794 

8,699 

9. 

Nasal fossae .... 

1,892 

1.257 

10. 

Throat 

1,216 

3.416 

II. 

Circulatory system . 

110,527 

31.769 

12. 

Respiratory system . 

8.365 

4.448 

13* 

Digestive system 

42,900 

42.928 

14. 

Genito-urinary system (non- 




yenereal) . . 

7,186 

1.843 

15- 

Skin and cellular tissue . 

5.949 

2.535 

16. 

Bones and organs of locomotion 

113.287 

58.533 

17- 

Congenital malformations and 




ill-defined .... 

97,889 

20,864 


Total defects . 

Cases with two defects in one man 
(rejected men only) 

Total mwiuejected for above ca uses 
Tot^^teifl^oiincd, not defective 

of men in Class i 
were not inducted 
of defective men in- 
i ' 2.745.073 who were 


698,718 

149,619 

549.099 

3,215,002 

3.764.101 

469,929 


848,482 


20.864 118.753 
262,487 961,205 

55.865 205,484 
206,622 755,721 

2,538,451 

2,745.073 
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Nothing could conceal the hard fact that no considerable force I 
could be made ready in less than about a year from the declara- | 
tion of war. In May 1917 a few American destroyers reached 
England. June 8 Gen. Pershing, who had been selected as 
commander-in-chief, arrived in England. June 26 a small detach- 
ment of U.S. troops reached France. From that time contin- | 
gents continued to arrive, thus giving to the Allies the assurance | 
that succour on a vast scale was being organbed. New branches 
of military service were established, among them the Chemical 
Warfare Service which provided materials for lethal gases and for 
gas-masks and other means of resisting the enemy attacks. Con- 
gress, July 24, appropriated $640,000,000 for aviation. The 
whole land was full of unwonted and startling preparations. By 
Aug. about 700,000 men were enrolled in the army and 230,000 
in the navy. Nevertheless, on Dec. 31 1917 the total number of 
troops in France was only 176,665. 

Control of Industry and Transportation. — The establishment of 
huge war industries for making guns, munitions, clothing, and the 
varied supplies for a vast army put a great strain on the industry 
and transportation of the United States, The country was called 
upon to feed its own people, the army that was preparing to go 
abroad and, in considerable part, the Allied armies. Aug. 10 

1917 a Food Control Act gave the President powers never before j 
conferred with regard to food and fuel {see Food Supply). Herbert 
C. Hoover, of California, who had distinguished himself in the 
management of the Red Cross in Europe and especially in 
Belgium, was made Food Administrator with large powers. Be- 
fore the war ended he had established ‘^meatless days,” “wheat- 
less days,” and “ porkless days ”; the price of grain was fixed; 
eventually the farmers were assured $2.20 a bushel for their 
wheat crops, which was more than twice what had been con- 
sidered a good price before the war. The winter of 1917-8 was 
very severe and coal shipments were delayed both by storms and 
by pressure of war industries; so that even New York City was 
for a few days almost without fuel. The warming of buildings 
and houses was cut to the lowest point. Dr. Harry A. Garfield, 
president of Williams College, was made Fuel Administrator, 
and carried through drastic measures for stimulating production, 
regulating shipments and distributing the supply. 

During 1918 these sweeping war powers were rigorously ap- 
plied. In the food bill was a provision against the use of grain 
for the manufacture of liquor. Later, manufacture for sale was 
entirely prohibited by Congress as a war measure. On March 19 

1918 Congress passed a Daylight Saving law, for putting the 
clocks one hour ahead of Standard time from March to October. 
On March 21 the Federal Control Act placed the management 
of all the railways in the country in the hands of the Government 
during the war, and for a period after its close {see Railways). 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo was made director-general 1 
of the railways; later Walker D. Hines, an experienced railway- | 
man, succeeded him. President Wilson declared all telephone and 
telegraph wires to be under the control of the Government and 
appointed Postmaster-General Burleson to take charge. 

One of the most serious needs of the time was a fleet adequate 
to carry across the Atlantic the army and its supplies and then 
keep up the shipments of reserves and munitions. The merchant 
marine of the United States registered for foreign trade was in 
1914 only 1,066,288 gross tons. Most of the food and munition 
tonnage, which was immense, was carried up to 1917 in British 
or neutral ships, some in French and Italian. The Government 
then undertook the great task of improvising a merchant fleet 
{see Shipping). After a contest between those who insisted on 
steel ships and those who thought they could be supplemented 
by wooden vessels, construction was authorized in both materials. 
But the war was over before any considerable number of new 
ships were completed, and the wooden ones were a failure. 

The Army and Navy at the Front. — The sea duty was strenuous 
but less dangerous than army service at the front. Beginning 
with patrol work on the American coast as soon as war was 
declared, the activities of the U.S. navy extended to coSperation 
with the British and French in the hunting down of submarines 
and the protection of convoys. No German fleet gained access 
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to the high seas, but in 1918 one or two commerce destroyers 
succeeded in doing a little damage to Allied commerce. In the 
laying of the North Sea mine barrage, extending from the Ork- 
neys to Norway and completed by July 29 1918, the U.S. mine- 
layers placed $6,6 ii out of a total of 70,263 mines. The American 
navy had some part in blockading the Austrian coast of the 
Adriatic, and participated in maintaining that Allied command 
of the sea which in the end was fatal to Germany. One of the 
most remarkable feats accomplished by the United States during 
the war was the development of a convoy system whereby over 
2,000,000 troops were carried safely 3,000 m. overseas to France. 
In this work the utmost secrecy was necessary and there was 
little to appeal to the public mind. On entering the war the 
United States was wholly unprepared to transport a large expe- 
ditionary force; but in June 1917 a few cruisers and transports 
were provided and the first troops sent across. This convoy was 
attacked by submarines, but no boat was damaged and no lives 
were lost. The convoy system was generally adopted. At inter- 
vals vessels assembled and sailed on definite routes under the 
protection of destroyers. Under Rcar-Adml. Albert Gleaves 
the cruiser and transport service was rapidly increased, even- 
tually comprising 24 cruisers and 42 transports, besides 4 French 
men-of-war and 13 foreign merchant vessels, manned by 3,000 
officers and 41,000 men. By a system of zigzag courses, camou- 
flage and protection by swift destroyers the German submarines 
were rendered almost powerless. Of the escort protecting the 
convoys up to the Armistice the United States furnished about 
83% (Great Britain 14% and France 3%). Of American troops, 
according to the report of the Secretary of the Navy (1920), 
911,047, or 43*75%, were carried on U.S. navy transports, and 
4i»S34> or 2*5% on other U.S. ships. The rest were carried 
chiefly in British ships. The peak of movement for any one day 
was reached on July 9 1918 when 75 transports, carrying 171,630 
men, were on the high seas. The record month also was that 
of July, during which 306,350 troops were embarked. So suc- 
cessful was the convoy system that not one east-bound American 
transport was torpedoed by the German submarines; only three 
were sunk on their return voyage — the “ Antilles ” (Oct. 17 1917, 
70 lives lost), the “ President Lincoln ” (May 31 1918, 26 lives 
lost), and the “ Covington” (July i 1918, 6 lives lost). The 
“ Mount Vernon,” returning from France, was torpedoed Sept. 
5 1918, but made port; 36 lives were lost. Only three fighting 
ships were destroyed by the enemy — the patrol-boat “ Alcedo,” 
a converted yacht (Nov. 5 1917, off the French coast, 20 lives 
lost), the torpedo-boat destroyer “ Jacob Jones ” (Dec. 6 1917, 
off the British coast, 62 lives lost), and the cruiser “ San Diego ” 
(July 19 1918, sunk by a mine off the New York coast, 6 lives 
lost). Interned German vessels were used as transports, the 
“ Leviathan ” alone (the former “ Vatcrland ”) making ten 
voyages to France and carrying almost 100,000 troops. Other 
large U.S. transports were the “ President Grant,” 9 voyages, 
carrying all told about 80,000 men; the “ George Washington,” 
9 voyages, about 46,000 men; the “ America,” 9 voyages, about 
37,000 men; the “ Agamemnon,” 10 voyages, about 35,000 men. 

The first notable appearance of American troops was at Can- 
tigny May 28 1918. On June 6 there was a fierce engagement 
between the Americans and the Germans at Bclleau Wood. 
During July 15-18 American troops, posted at Ch^Lteau-Thierry, 
desperately and successfully held the German forward move- 
ment. By Aug. about 1,500,000 soldiers had reached France. 
During Sept. 11-13 the Americans were given the task of clear- 
ing the Germans out of the St. Mihiel salient, their first indepen- 
dent action. From Sept. 26 to Nov. 11 the American army was 
engaged in the sanguinary Meuse- Argonne campaign, finally 
capturing Sedan and breaking the German lines. In these brief 
and territorially limited operations the American army, of which 
not more than 600,000 actually came within reach of the enemy, 
lost through casualties about one-third of those engaged. 

7 'he work of frenzied preparation and the steady drives on 
land and sea would have been impossible but for a new kind of 
organization of the War Department and other parts of the 
Government machinery at Washington. Under the Overman 
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Act of May 20 xgi8 the President was author!^ to rearrange placed under the same supendsion and international telephone 
the departmental work and to transfer bureaus according to his and telegraph messages under the Secretary of War; censorship 
discretion. Large numbers of civilian men and women were of the mails began Nov. 2, under the direction of the Post Office 
brought into the War, Navy and other departments, some on Department. This last provision was of great service in enforc* 
salaries, others as “ dollar-a-year men ” — that is, men who for ing the Trading with the Enemy Act, in suppressing enemy pro- 
one reason or another could not enter the army but desired to paganda, and in preventing the disclosure of military informa- 
serve their country at their own cost. The pace was severe, tion to the enemy. 

the administration complicated. The main object was to start As early as Aug. 29 1916 a Council of National Defense, cre- 
things moving, without due regard, at times, to immediate re- ated by Act of Congress, had been approved and on March 3 
suits or costs. Plans were made with a view to a prolonged war. 1917 was fully organized. Its duty was the coordination of 
The sudden cessation of hostilities found the Government in industries and resources for the national security and welfare ” 
possession of vast stores of supplies, now unneeded and inviting and the creation of relations which render possible in time of 
waste. There was a large accumulation of raw materials but need the immediate concentration and utilization of the resources 
comparatively little of finished product. The most glaring con- of the nation.’* Composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, In- 
trast between expenditures and results was in the construction tenor, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, it utilized the coun- 
of aircraft. In April 1918 Gutzon Borglum, the distinguished scl of an Advisory Commission of seven persons, each one a 
sculptor, and other civilians charged that the aircraft production specialist in one branch of industry. After America entered the 
was extravagant and inefficient. Charles E. Hughes was ap- war this Council devised the ways and means for efficient pro- 
pointed by the President to make an investigation; he later re- duction and transportation of the cs.sentials of war. Under it 
ported that waste and confusion and inefficiency existed but were later created several special organizations such as the War 
that there was no wilful plunder of the Government on the Industries Board (succeeding the earlier General Munitions 
part of anyone. Notwithstanding such errors large armies were Board), created July 28 1917, for assuring the prompt equipping 
speedily raised, dispatched and reached the front in time to and arming, with the least possible disadjustment of normal 
give decisive aid to the Allies. industrial conditions, of whatsoever forces might be called into 

During the campaign of 1918 efforts were made to extend the the service of the country; the l*urchasing Commission, formed 
possible field of enlistment by the passage of the Man Power bill Aug. 28 1017, for codrdinating the purchases in America of sup- 
of Aug. 27. All men between 18 and 45 were required to register plies for the AUies; the Emergency Fleet Corp. of the Shipping 
with a view to service if needed, and 11,000,000 were registered. Board, incorporated April 16 1917 for the purchase, construction, 
On Aug. 17 it was reported that some 3,000,000 men were with equipment, lease, charter, maintenance, and operation of mcr- 
the colours at home and abroad. By a statute of Oct. 6 1917 chant vessels in the commerce of the United States {see Mum- 
provision was made for a system of military and naval insurance tions). Early steps were taken also to conserve the supply of 
available for all men in the service. General Pershing officially food and fuel. At the request of the Secretary of War (April 9 
reported that at the date of the Armistice, Nov. n 1918, there 1917) the various states also organized State Councils of Defense, 
were in Europe 2,071,463 American officers and men (approxi- which supervised such matters as the conservation of food, sale 
mately 82,000 officers). Only about 15,000 soldiers had returned of Liberty bonds and draft registration, 
to the United States. On the same date, according to figures On April 21 1917 the Council of National Defense appointed 
compiled by the War Department, the number of troops en- a Woman’s Committee, with Dr. Anna Howard Shaw as chair- 
camped in the United States was 1,634,499, including 104,155 man, to co5rdinate the patriotic work of the women throughout 
officers. The casualties up to Nov. 18 1918 were: killed in action, the country. Divisions were organized in every state, and within 
35,556; died of battle wounds, 15,130; died of other wounds, a year four-fifths of all counties had subdivisions. Through these 
5,669; died of disease, 24,786; total deaths, 81,141; wounded 179,- organizations the country’s needs were f)romptly reported and 
625; missing, 1,160; prisoners, 2,163; casualties, 264,089. all households mobilized for thrift. On April 2 1917 a General 
War Activities at Home . — Immediately after the declaration of Medical Board was established under the Council. Through its 
war the American people through official and unofficial channels aid medical officers were recruited, various committees were 
made preparations to give support by civilian service and appointed and advice given in the interest of camp sanitation 
money contribution. One of the first war measures of President and health of the soldiers. 

Wilson was to designate, April 14 1917, a Committee on Public Hardly less important than production was transportation. 
Information, composed of the Secretaries of State, War and The Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense 
Navy, and one civilian, George Creel, journalist, as chairman. It created a Committee on Transportation and Communication, 
was designed to be the official source of news relating to Allied with Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio railway, 
war activities and issued a daily Bulktin^ widely distributed for as chairman. Already in Feb. 1917 a Special Committee on 
the special use of the press. Newspapers were requested to National Defense had been appointed by the American Railway 
codperate and to refrain from publishing unauthorized war news. Association. Railways were requested to adopt measures for the 
The Committee kept up a lively system of publicity throughout most efficient handling of freight. At a meeting of the presidents 
the war, and at times was accused of providing favourable infer- of the important railways, held in Washington, April ii, plans 
mation even when things did not go altogether well. Its pub- were made for organizing an executive committee, composed of 
lidty work was aided by the National Board for Hist orical Service, the presidents of five railways and of two ex-officio members one 
cmated April 28 1 91 8 at a conference of historians at Washington, each from the Council of National Defense and the Interstate 
Numerous pamphlets, maps and moving pictures were prepared Commerce Commission, with Fairfax Harrison as chairman, 
and a nation-wide organization effected for furnishing a patriotic This Committee, popularly known as the Railroad War Board, 
speaking service of ** four-minute men,” who by arrangement undertook to secure unity of operation among all railways, to 
with the pur\^eyors of public amusements made brief talks before subordinate private interests, and to eliminate competition, 
their audiences. By an executive Act of Oct. 12 1917 a Censor- It continued to work until Dec. 28 1917, when the President 
ship Board was established for censoring all communications— placed all railways under Government control. William G. 
mail, cable, radio — ^passing between the United States and McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, was named as Director- 
foreign countries. Its members consisted of representatives of General of Railroads, and under him was organized the U.S. 
theScerctaryofWar, Secretary of the Navy, Postmaster-General, Railroad Administration. By an Act approved March 21 1918 
War Trade Board, and the chairman of the Committee on Public each railway, during the period of Federal control, was allowed 
Informsilon. Control of all radio stations within the jurisdiction compensation equivalent to its average income during the year 
of the tftiited States had been placed under the Secretary of the ending June 30 1917; it was further provided that the roads 
Navy April 6 1917; on April 28 the transmission of cable mes- should be kept in good repair and with equipment equal to that 
sages between the United States and foreign countries had been assumed by the Government. It was an emergency war measure 
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^ not to ikst hunger thftii ^ months ftfter 
iAi Of tlie wa^i ' ^Tho co<ihtry ihad divided into togions, each 
ukdct a Wgiohal dkktor, ittd mothk^ fOi^ rapid 

Iffthsportation of troops and sUppllks. The toads wore rettimed 
IJOptl^ate okroerilhip on March t tgm: Chi AptiJ ti r0i8 the 
ii^j^r6ant coastwise stoaiiishm UnOs also were placed under con- 
Of the Director-General of Itallroadsi At the lattOr^s sugges- 
tlO^ thfe four largo express companies had combined in May lorS 
tinder the name Amferita;n Railway Express Co. which on Nov. i6 
was placed wholly under Control of the Railroad Administration. 

Authorized by a joint resolution of Congress, dated July to 
t pt 8, the Government assumed control of telegraph, telephone 
and marine catbld systems, uhder the U.S. Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Administralion, directed by Postmaster-General Albert 
S. Burleson. Radio control was already under the Navy Depart- 
ment. The telegraphs knd telephones were taken over Aug. i 
1918. Contracts ds to compeniation were made with various 
companies, including the American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 
and the Western Union Telegraph Company. The Postal Tcle- 
graph-Cable Co. refused to enter into a contract, but was given 
compensation. There was Considerable opposition to the taking 
over of the wires, due to the fact that the Postmaster-General 
was an avowed advocate of Government ownership, and it was 
surmised that he would use his influence for permanent Federal 
control. The cables were not taken over until Nov. 16 1918, five 
days after the signing of the Armistice, an action which aroused 
much criticism. They were returned to their owners May 3 1919. 
The telegraphs and telephones were returned Aug. i 1919. 

OnObt. 6 1915 a Naval Consulting Board had been organized, 
With Thomas A. Edison as president, and after the outbreak of 
the war it wks associated With the Council of National Defense. 
Through various committees it studied such questions as those 
connected with life-saving appliances, explosives, mines and tor- 
pedos. At the same time many scientists were engaged in 
research throughout the country under thb National Research 
Council, organized by the National Academy of Sciences with 
the support of President Wilson. 

In order that available capital might be turned into channels 
contributing to the successful prosecution of the war, two 
agencies were devised. In Jan. 1918 the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury asked the Federal Reserve Board to pass upon all proposed 
issues of securities that should be referred to it. The Board 
forrned a Capital Issues Committee for this purpose, and all 
banking institutions were asked to refrain from assisting in the 
floating of new securities until passed upon by the Committee. 
In general, approval was given only to such issues as contributed 
to the vrinnirtg of the war or to the promoting of national welfare. 
This committee, however, had no legal status. Accordingly by 
Act of Congress, April 5 191 8^ there was created a Capital Issues 
ConirniiLtee of the same nature, with authority to investigate and 
pass upon all issues, with certain specified exceptions, of securi- 
ties of $100,000 dr more. However, it was not empowered to 
require the submission of such securities to its investigation or 
to impose acceptance of its decision. The production of non- 
essentials was discouraged and many doubtful enterprises were 
repressed. The committee became inactive after Dec. 31 1918. 
It had investigated issues totalling about $3,800,000,000, of 
Which amount about* $900,600,006 had been disapproved. The 
same Act that created the Capital Issues Committee also created 
the War Finance Corp., the purpose of which was to encourage 
production of War essentials by providing funds for approved 
enterprise^. With authorized capital of $500,000,000 furnished 
by the Government, it was placed under the direction of the 
Secretary Of the Treasury and four associates. Up to Oct. 31 1918, 
requests fOV loons had been made amounting to $323,329,000 
and loaris kmouintinif to $67,716,000 granted. At that time the 
net tamings of the Corporation had reached $2,169,000. A 
si^cial Board was created Nov. 20 1917 for supply- 

ing loans to productrk of munitions of war* its policy being to 
Supply funds whtti' not Available ysewhere. Up to May 1919 
foans Of $248,600,000 had been made; of which sum 

$163,000,000 had b^nrepaidi i / 
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By the Espionage Act of June 15 1917 the President Was 
empowered to contidi exports. A Bureau of Export Licenses 
was created through which were issued permits for shipments to 
foreign countries; The object was to prevent, so far as possible, 
American goods from reaching the enemy. Later this Bureau 
was placed under the Exports Administrative Board, created 
Aug. 21 1917. After the passage of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act of Oct. 6 1917 this Board in turn was merged with the War 
Trade Board, organized by executive order of Oct. 12 1917, and 
consisting of representatives of the Departments of State, 
Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce; the Shipping Board, and 
the Food Administration, with Vance McCormick as chairman. 
The War Trade Board undertook the control of imports as well 
as exports, ahd aimed to strengthen the blockade and to injure 
Germany’s trade. With the aid of a Bureau of Enemy Trade a 
list was prepared of firms throughout the world with whom Amer> 
icans should not trade. This Enemy Trading List was distributed 
for guidance among Americans engaged in foreign trade. Trade 
agreements were made With neutral countries, allowing them to 
receive American goods under conditions intended to prevent 
their reexport to the enemy. 

The importance of securing the cooperation of labour was recog- 
nized from the first. One of the six members appointed on the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense was 
Samuel Gorapers, president of the American Federation of Labor. 
On April 2 1917 Gompers called a conference at Washington, 
which was attended by representatives of labour, employers, and 
social workers. The result was the organization of a Committee 
on Labor of the Council of National Defense, designed to advise 
as to the relations between labour and employers during the war. 
Suggestions were issued through the Council of National Defense 
and requests made that no changes in existing standards be 
made without the Council’s approval. Labour conditions were 
investigated, information published, and efforts made to settle 
(Bsputes without interruption of work. During the summer of 
1917 serious labour trouble arose in the west in connexion with 
the production of such important war materials as copper, lum- 
ber, and oil. A special commission, popularly known as the 
President’s Mediation Commission, was appointed by the Pres- 
ident, Sept. 19 1917, with William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, 
as chairman, and Prof. Felix Frankfurter, of the Harvard Law 
School, as sectetary and counsel. A thorough study of labour 
conditions was made and many disputes settled. A report made 
Jan. 9 1918 formed the basis of all subsequent labour adjustments. 
In Jan. 1919 the Secretary of Labor called a conference, inviting 
employers and labour to send five reprc.sentativcs, each side to 
choose a chairman to preside on alternate days. Plans were for- 
mulated for governing relations between employers and em- 
ployees, recommending, among other things, tliat the right of 
collective bargaining should be conceded on both sides; that 
no change should be made in existing conditions as to the “ open ” 
and closed ” shop; that women replacing men should be paid 
on an equal basis; and that the minimum wage should insure 
reasonable comfort for the worker’s family. 

Following a suggestion of the conference there was created, 
April 9 1918, a National War Labor Board, whose membership, 
chosen by the Secretary of Labor, was identical with that of the 
labour conference, and consisted of 1 2 members. It acted through- 
out the War as a “ supreme court ” in settling labour disputes. 
To supplement the work of this Board there was appointed, 
May 13 1918, a War Labor Policies Board, intended to be repre- 
sentative of all the Governmental producing agencies, for the 
purpose of standardizing wages, hours of labour, housing condi- 
tions, draft exemption, and employment of women. 

A matter of great importance was the recruiting of labour 
and its directing into necessary industries. After America’s en- 
trance into the war several existing services under the Department 
of Labor were enlarged and new ones created. The U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, finder the Bureau of Immigration, with offices 
throughout the country, assumed Aug^ 1 1917 the task of recruit- 
ing unskilled labour for all war industries, excepting farms and 
raOwaya. Private employment bureaux were closed. Much 
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skilled labour, alflo, was secured for shipyards and cainp eon> 
strucUon. From Jam i zQtS up to the signing of the Armi^ce, 
about 2,400,000 workers placed in essential iadustnes. 

Later this Service undertook to hnd emplo3rment for ez-aervice 
men; and from Dec. x 19x8 to Sept. 27 19x9 out of 758,474 regis- 
trants, 474,085 were duly placed (see Deuobxxjzatxon and Ressx- 
tlembnt). The influx of labour in the industrial centres created 
a serious housing problem. In Feb. 19x8 in the Department of 
Labor there was organized a Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation. On May x6 Congress appropriated $60,000,000 
(later increased to $100,000,000) for providing adequate housing 
facilities for labourers and their families. By Act of June 4 19x8 
the President was authorized to form a corporation for carrying 
on this work. Accordingly, on July 10 19x8 the U.S* Housing 
Corporation was incorporated under the laws of New York. The 
personnel was the same as that of the Bureau of Industrial Hous^ 
ing and Transportation. Elaborate preparations wore made for 
erecting dwellings, dormitories, and cafeterias, but actual con- 
struction had not proceeded far before the Armistice. 

In addition to these and other official organizations several 
private agencies were established which had the goodwill and 
aid of the authorities and raised large sums for the comfort and 
health of the soldiers in the service, the care of the sick and 
wounded and aid to refugees and non-combatants in the war 
zones. CThicf among these was the American National Red Cross, 
which during a single drive raised $100,000,000 and was to be 
found wherever there was fighting, sickness, suffering, or starva- 
tion. At the date of the Armistice its total membership was 
19,028,022; the number of women giving their services in Red 
Cross workrooms was 8,000,000; supplies had been furnished to 
the amount of almost $76,000,000. Special attention to the social 
welfare of soldiers in camps both in America and overseas was 
given by the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Knights of Columbus, Sal- 
vation Army, Jewish Welfare Board, American Library Associa- 
tion, and War Camp Community Service. An attempt was made 
to codrdinate the work of these various organizations through 
the War Department Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
which also acted in an advisory capacity in connexion with the 
prevention of the sale of intoxicating liquor and the discourage- 
ment of brothels near the camps. 

The Government formally took charge of all foreign trade Feb. 
xs 19x8, and seized not only all German ships interned in tJ.S. 
ports since the war broke out, but also ships under the Dutch 
and other neutral flags, and impressed them into war service. 
Under the Webb Act of April 10 1918 the Government went to 
the extent of permitting combinations for foreign trade, which 
would otherwise have been in violation of the anti-trust Acts. 

Enemies in ihe United States . — While the people of the United 
States were practically a unit in favour of a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, there were a few, chiefly foreign-born or sons of 
foreign-born, who were opposed to the war or more often to the 
nations in concert with which and partly for whose salvation the 
United States was fighting. Ever since 1914 the country had 
been irritated and aroused by a series of illegal, violent and often 
murderous acts which were traced to German and Austrian 
agents. For example, determined efforts were made to blow up 
the international bridge at Vassalboro, Me., and the locks of the 
Welland Canal, by men acting within the boundaries of the 
United States. Bopp, German consul-general at San Francisco, 
was convicted and imprisoned for aiding German vessels m the 
Pacific in defiance of neutrality laws. Rintclen (after the war 
specially rewarded by the German Government) was sent to the 
Federal prison at Atlanta for aiding in placing bombs on outgoing 
vessels with intent to destroy them. In 19x0 Eugene V. Debs, 
Presidential candidate four times of the Socialist party, was 
sentenced to ten years* imprisonment for advising men not to 
enlist in the army. Victor Berger, member of Congress from 
Wisconsin, was convicted and sentenced for di.sloyalty, then 
rejected to Congress, which refused to seat him. 

The I.W.W. took advantage of the general confusion to engage 
in a campaign of disturbance and violence in the west; as many 
as 97 leaders of that order, including William Haywood) were 


convicted of disloyal conduct By oxie eport iaa tune* 
prosecutions were supported by the Trodii^ with the £o^y 
Act of Oct 6 19x7, theJEspionage Act of June u X9X7» and the 
Act of April x8 x9x 8 as to alien, enemies. Seyeral thousand Gexy 
man and Austrian dtizons who were believed to be danger<xus 
were interned. On> Dec*, S9 rot 8 Jtwo pro-German editors were 
punished for disloyal utterances in a German-Axnerican paper. 
These prosecutions against American-born citizens, natursJ^ed 
citizens and unnaturalized foreignexs continued for two years 
after the end of hostilities. The authorities were, particidarly 
incensed by an open propaganda carried on by Russians and 
others in favour of Bolshevism as a principle of Government and 
a substitute for the institutions of, the United States. In Dec. 
1919 some 250 alien anarchists were placed on a Government 
transport and taken to Russia. On Dec. 25 1921 President 
Harding commuted the sentences of Debs and 23 others; who 
had been convicted under the Espionage Act, but a number of 
persons remained in jail under sentences for disloyal action. 

The Armistice and the jqi 8 ElecMons.—AM at once this tre- 
mendous energy, these costly preparations, this enrolling of 
millions of men, this unceasing action of the great national relief 
societies, were interrupted by the end of the war in western 
Europe. The fierce campaign of 19x8 was the final effort of the 
Gennans. For the second time in the war they came almost 
within striking distance of Paris, but were repelled by the bravery 
of the French and British combined with the new armies ftom 
America. No one can say positively that the American army in 
the field was the chief element that insured victory; but there is 
not a doubt that the triumphant success in raising, drilling and 
transporting incessantly provisions and supplies, was to the Ger- 
man mind convincing and disheartening evidence that the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States, with all their 
power and potentiality, would stand by the Allies indefinitely. 
November ii 1918, by the Armistice in which , the American 
armies shared, the Germans admitted their defeat and at once 
began to evacuate the occupied regions and also portions of 
their own national territory. 

This climax came a few days after the state and Congressional 
elections of the autumn of 1918. The war was a national war. 
Enlistments, whether volunteer or by draft, had no relation to 
politics. Nobody paid any attention to the party afliliations of 
officers or men or civilian administrators and aids. Nevertheless, 
Oct. IS, a few days before the elections, Presidept Wilson took 
the strange course of issuing a circular letter urging the voters to 
return a Democratic majority to the Senate and the House, 
because, if the Republicans were successful, it would be con- 
sidered an imputation upon the President. The warping was in 
vain; in fact, it probably helped the Republicans materially. The 
result of the election made the new House decidedly Republican 
and the Senate Republican by two votes. It was apparent, there- 
fore, that the Administration in making the necessary adjust- 
ments after the war must take into account the preponderance 
of the opposition in both Houses of Congress. Several changes 
came about in the Cabinet at the end of 1918. McAdoo resigned 
and was followed in the Treasury by Carter Glass, a representa- 
tive from Virginia, who gave way in turn to Houston, trans- 
ferred from the Department of Agriculture, where he was suc- 
ceeded by Meredith. February X3 1920 Secretary Lansing was 
practically removed by President Wilson for insubordination,** 
and was succeeded in the State Department by Bainbridge Colby. 

Throughout the year 19x8 the influence of Theodore Roose- 
velt was steadily growing. He was by his whole nature a sup- 
porter of the war. He and his four sons volunteered for service, 
though, as he put it with plaintive hupiour: Wilson has kept 
me out of the war.** He was recognized as a Republican and the 
most powerful Republican. Even his strongest political enemies 
admitted that the party must reckon with him. As the months 
passed it became clear that he would be nominated by the 
Republican Convention of 19 20 and in all probability would be 
elected President. But he died suddenly, Jan^ 6 19x9, leaving 
behind him a long roll of achievements and a place ampng the 
greatest of American statesmen and world figures. 
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Fioxa hnd V$0 TrM$y . — ^Two great tasks ren^alned when active 
war ceased. The fitet was to secure a settlement and register it 
in a treaty or series of treaties, thus returning so far as possible 
to normal international relations. The second was tb reconstitute 
the world and to^ protect it, if possible, against future wars. A 
third ta^ lor the United States was its internal reconstruction 
by putting an end to the special war laws and conditions and by 
readjusting business, transportation and labour. 

The first two of these tasks are described in detail elsewhere 
($ei Pbacs Conference and League of Nations). In addition 
to the suggeOdons made in the winter of 1916-7 President Wilson 
put forward on Jan. 9 1918, during the height of the war, “ four- 
teen pdnts*^ (see Wilson, Woodrow) which he considered a 
necessary basis for the peace of the nations and a subsequent 
world agreement. Hiese points he enlarged in later addresses to 
twenty-seven. The Germans afterwards asserted that the points 
were an essential part of the Armistice. One week after the sig- 
nature of that document President Wilson decided that he would 
attend the necessary Peace Conference in person. As soon as 
Congress assembled he announced that purpose and designated 
as peace commissioners with himself four others — Secretary Lan- 
sing, Col. House of Texas, his most intimate friend and political 
adviser, Gen. Bliss of the army, and Mr. White, formerly minister 
to France. These commissioners were not passed upon by the 
Senate, only one of them was a Republican, and not one was a 
member of either the Senate or the House. To Republicans it 
seemed that the Ptesident meant it to be a Democratic peace as 
well as a Democratic war. In the Peace Conference President 
Wilson, as representative of the richest and most powerful nation 
in thiiiworid, became one of the four representatives of the four 
Greftt?^Tbwers-Mjreat Britain, France, Italy and the United 
States — who engineered the Treaty. 

President Wil^n was deeply interested in the League of Na- 
tions; and, when he found that the French were not ready to 
adopt such a plan without some guarantee of protection, he 
signed a treaty Of alliance between the United States, France and 
Great Britain pledging the United States to join in war in case of 
the invasion of France by Germany. No one familiar with the 
temper of Congress and of the American people should have sup- 
posed that such a treaty would be ratified. President Wilson 
returned home fOr a short stay (Feb. 24-March 4), defending 
the general terms of the Treaty and the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, of which he was the most significant draftsman. He 
returned to Paris and on June 28 1919, he and the four commis- 
sioners signed for the United States the formal Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, including the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
was interwoven into the text of the Treaty. Upon one of the 
subjects covered by the territorial adjustments of the Treaty in 
which the people of the United States felt a deep national inter- 
est-^the continued occupation of Shantung by the Japanese— 
the President reluctantly gave way and consented to its reten- 
tion by the Japanese, in spite of the general adverse opinion in 
the United States. 

The Tteaity had many powerful supporters in the United 
States among all parties, particularly ex-President Taft, the 
League of Free Nations and the League to Enforce Peace, in 
which A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard University, was 
the leading spirit. li’he Senate, which had the constitutional 
right to pass upon the Treaty by a two-thirds majority, was 
divided into strongly opposed groups. Most of the Democrats, 
under the lead of Senator Hitchcock, followed the President in 
favouring the Treaty with the Covenant as it stood. A group 
of Repubficans, headed by Senator Lodge of Massachusetts, 
favourfed ** amendments ** to the Treaty and ** reservations 
as to theXeague which would have maiined but not killed the 
two projects. The contest ostensibly centred about Art. X. of 
the Tfeaty, under which the members of the League undertook 
‘‘to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
^rritorial integrity and existing political independence of aU 
members of the League,” and agreed that in case of need the 
Council should “ hdvisc upon the means by which this obligation 
sh^ he fulfilled.” This group expressed fear lest the United 


States be drawn into foreign wars and insisted that ” no Ameri- 
ca ^Idiers or sailors must be sent to fight in other lands at the 
bidding of the League of Nations.” The President, on the other 
hand, regarded Art. X. as the heart of the whole Treaty. Another 
group wished reservations that would practically destroy the 
document. A small but implacable junto, headed by Borah of 
Idaho and Johnson of California, were against both the Treaty 
and the Covenant in any form or with any reservations. 

The President declined at the critical moment to accept either 
amendments or reservations, except certain minor alterations 
approved by himself. Senator Knox of Pennsylvania proposed a 
resolution intended to put an end to the fictitious state of war 
with Germany. It was passed by both Houses, but was vetoed 
by the President (May 27 1920). After strenuous debate and by a 
test vote, Nov. 19 1919, the Senate refused to ratify the Peace 
Treaty with reservations — the vote being 55 to 39 in favour, but 
not the necessary two-thirds. ITius after five months’ discussion 
the Treaty was rejected, and the United States was left in the 
absurd situation of remaining at war with Germany and Austria 
though all hostilities had ceased a year before. 

President Wilson until the last moment believfed that he could 
force ratification of the Treaty by his logic and influence. Sep- 
tember 26, while on a speaking trip through the country in favour 
of the Treaty, he was struck down by paralysis; when he rallied 
sufficiently to think of public business he continued to hope that 
he would recover. His Cabinet and closest friends joined in an 
attempt to minimize the extent of the President’s illness, though 
for months he was unable to see even members of his Cabinet. 
Had he possessed his usual mental force, the rc.sult would prob- 
ably have been the same. The difficulty with the Treaty and the 
League was that both were signed by a body of so-called commis- 
sioners who represented no lawful authority except that of the 
President. The only one who held public office or responsibility 
was Lansing, who by his own account fundamentally differed 
from the President at Paris but always surrendered his convic- 
tions. Whether President Wilson, or the statesmen who opposed 
him in the Senate, had the clearer view of the state of the world 
and the duties of the United States, whether the opposition 
could have been avoided by taking counsel with a larger group 
of competent men, cannot now be decided. The fundamental 
fact is that the opposition to the Covenant was strong enough to 
prevent the ratification of the Treaty even with serious reserva- 
tions; the representatives of the United States at Paris were out 
of accord with’ the constitutional treaty-making power of the 
nation. Since the President had the last word in framing 
treaties, nothing could be done. 

Rekahilitation. — I'hc task of post helium economic adjustment 
was entirely within the control of the people of the United 
States, except so far as foreign trade was involved. The census 
of *920 showed a pop. of 105,000,000 in the continental area and 
12,000,000 more in the dependencies. At the end of the war the 
Federal Government by war statutes was controlling the food 
supply and its distribution, manufactures, the coal supply and 
shipments, railways, telegraphs and telephones, foreign com- 
merce and shipping, the care of the property of aliens through an 
Alien Property Custodian, as well as the conditions of interstate 
labour and of labour in other fields, through a War Labor Ad- 
ministrator, and a National War Labor Board. For foreign com- 
merce there was still a Shipping Board, an Emergency Fleet 
Board, a War Trade Board and a War Finance Board. Two 
million American soldiers were overseas and wanted to come 
home as soon as possible. The taverage cost of living was about 
80% higher than in 1914. The United States had spent on the 
war about $35,500,000,000, including $9,500,000,000 loaned to 
the AlKes. Congress was willing enough to impose high taxes, 
and the people were ready to pay them; but expenditures after 
peace came continued on a scale far beyond any previous expe- 
rience of the eountry. This complicated condition was to be 
readjusted by a Government made up of a Presiderii physically 
unable to perform his duties, a Senate and a House opposed to 
him in politics, and a group of abnormal war agencies. No swift 
or judfdous result could be expected. 





III the coucee 0^ months the Armisticei inlxiut 
thirds of t]be troops were brought bach, leayfpg behinjd them 
enormous stores, large parts of which were sQihi at ibeavy dis* 
couiitsito jpkiropean Governments. General IPersfaing, the only 
military man of high rank whose achievements caught the puh^, 
lie eycy received the reward of the permanent rank of general. 
By 1920 the only American troops left in Europe were an A^my 
of Occupation of about 17,000. In Sept. 1919 the American 
Legion incorporated by Act of Congress was formed to look after 
the interests of the ex-soldiers. 

l>o constitutional amendments crystallized some of the 
suits of the war. The various prohibition measures passed by 
Congress^ on the ground that the use of liquor impeded the sucr 
ccss of the war, were powerful aids to the general arguments 
against liquor. Many of the states had absolutely prohib- 
ited the sale of liquor and on Jan. 16 1919 the i8th Amende 
ment, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, transportation or gift 
of intoxicants (submitted in 1917) was ratified by 56 states 
(eventually 45 states). It went into final effect Jan. 15 1920, 
enforced by the Volstead Act (passed Oct. 2$ 1919, over the 
President’s veto), which declared all liquors containing more 
than one-half of i % of alcohol to be intoxicating and therefore 
prohibited (ree Prohi»ition). 

The active war patriotism and service of women, together with 
the votes they already enjoyed, caused Congress June 1919 to 
submit the 19th Constitutional Amendment, annulling ^1 sex 
restrictions of suffrage. It was warmly supported by the foimer 
Progressives and by President Wilson, received its 36th rati- 
fication Aug. 24 IQ20, and went into force August 26. 

Railways and telephones were restored to their owners. Fed- 
eral control over fuel stopped; but the abnormal number of 
executives and clerks in Washington and elsewhere remained 
under pay. Congress provided for the men disabled in the war 
by establishing hospitals and by giving to the weak and maimed 
an opportunity to acquire some trade or calling by which they 
could make a living. This system enlarged the functions of the 
Federal Vocation Board created by the Vocational Education 
Act of Feb. 23 1917. Trade and oversea transportation were 
discouraged by the financial conditions of the Europc^an nations 
that had been accustomed to trade with the United States. All 
the war countries in Europe except Great Britain were on a 
paper-money basis, and a dollar in gold in Oct. 1920 would buy 
15 French francs, 26 Italian lire or 71 German marks; even the 
English sovereign was as compared with the dollar at a discount 
of 25 %. These conditions demoralized international exchange. 
Transportation in the United States was much disturbed because 
of the great increase in the money cost of labour m^d supplies. 
Feb. 28 1920 Congress passed the Esch-Cummins Transporta- 
tion Act for the return of the railways to their owners, with cer- 
tain guarantees of compensation for a period of six months and a 
stipulation directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make rates yielding a return of si % to 6% for a period of two 
years. Sea traffic was confused, and in 1921 became almost pro- 
fitless because of the increased number of ships which were com- 
peting for a decreasing amount of business. 

The most serious trouble was with labour. Railwaymep and 
many other skilled employees received wage^ amounting in some 
cases to more than double the figures of 1914, and naturally were 
unwilling to relinquish their advantages. Whenever there was 
an attempt to reduce wages there was a strike. New York gnd 
other ports were several times almost paralysed by strikes of 
longshoremen or officers and crews of ships. In Aug, 1919, under 
President Wilson’s direction, the Government threatened to use 
military force to break a railway strike, The police force , of Bos- 
ton struck Sept. 9 1919 as a protest against an order not join 
the American Federation of Labor. The strikers stpod by and 
saw without protest scenes of riot and pillage, T^ey aU 
dismissed and Governor Coolidge of Massachnsotts, in replying 
to a telegram from Samuel Gompers, declared that “ there is no 
right to strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, 
any time.” In 1916 there was a strike of 600,000 bituminous 
coal-miners in the west. Notwithstanding conferences and 


boards and mutual understanding there waa.no^natidiKd ocatiste 
machinery that cotdd effectively de*d with tte . 

Pdi^col Omiurn of tha mixnths passed# dissa^^^ 

tion grew, Xhe soldiers received in imny sluUss ia moneyrl^ 
varying in amount, and demanded a similar: bonus 
gross. The general public complained bitterly the “ high 

cost of living,” while many corporations continued to make ym 
profits in time of peace. Salaried men,pieopleliving)Qnte 
holders of life-insurance policies and depositors in)sa)singa hanks, 
saisr their incomes and expectations reduced by the fall in the 
purchasing power of thedollan The Democratic party^wasparaf- 
lysed by internal difficulties over the Peace Treaty and by lack 
of the trusted leademhip of the President.^ The Republicans had 
broken the foreign policy of the Administration and were in 
possession of a majority of both Houses, but had no fixed policy 
of foreign relations or reconstruction. 

In the winter and spring of x 9 20 Presidential candidates began 
to develop. 1 General Leonard Wood, formerly chiefTofrStaff of 
the army, who had been refused a foreign command during the 
war, was put forward by a large group of Republicans. Gover-* 
nor Lowden of Illinois had a considerable foJlowuigt A move- 
ment was made in favour of Hoover, wnH known for his services 
on the Commission for Relief in Belgium and other relief 
agencies and also as F ederal F ood Administrator. When the Con- 
vention assembled at Chicago June 9 1920, it proved to be impose 
sihle to nominate any of the three, and Senator HardjpK of Ohio re- 
ceived the nomination backed by a strong gxoup of i stand-patters 
to whom, however, he seems to have made no pledges as to policy 
or appointment. Governor Coolidge of Massachusetts w;^s puit 
on the ticket as vice-president. , 

The Democratic Convention held at San Francisco wts^con-^ 
fronted with a similar difficulty. Woodrow Wilson had already 
served two terms and was known to be physically unable to 
perform the duties of the office. The leading candidates were 
McAdoo of New York, formerly Secretary of the Treasury^ and 
Attorney-General Palmer of Pennsylvania; but after many bal- 
lots the nomination went to Governor Cox of Ohip, a man little 
known in national affairs, with Franklin D. Rposevelt, a cousin 
of the former president, as vice-president. The Republicans 
had the lead in the campaign, in which for the first time women 
were eligible to vote in every state. The result was a complete 
triumph for the Republicans, who elected Harding by a popular 
majority of about seven million and gn electoral majority of 
404 against 127 for Cox, besides securing solid majorities in 
both Houses of Congress. 

March 4 1921 Woodrow Wilson accompanied the President- 
Elect to the Capitol as the last act of his official life. He had been 
president for eight years, during six of which he was the undis- 
puted leader of his party and of the nation. Except for a few not 
very important measures passed over his veto, up to the summer 
of 1919 he had his way with Congress and with the people. He 
was responsible for a group of important revenue, banking and 
labour laws. He had a great hold on the affections and opipiona 
of millions of his fellow citizens, gnd maintained the country’s 
dignity in war and peace. He bad the people behind him in 
entering the war. He stood behind the mea&uies for organizii^ 
and transporting millions of American soldiers. For g time in 
Paris he was the foremost man in world, and l;ie succeeded in 
inducing foreign statesmen, not much interested in, and at 
heart disliking, the project, to accept a l4eague of NatiqnfS- At 
the height of his career he suddenly lost control gs, war president 
pf the whole country, was no longer accepted ag unquestioned 
head of his party, and ceased to be the one man who could, appeal 
from Congress to the people. Before illness disabled him, jiejjad 
already lost his hold upon the minds of th^e xxmjority of hjis 
fellow countrymen. 

His work was transferred to a now naan less experienced fn 
politics, for a short time a quiet member of the 
whose task it was to take over , the discordant eleinents, j ah4 
build out of them a nationgl i^cy. President Hardig^ accepted 
this new responsibility and bepn his admi^'^ratxon- und^r 
favouring auspipcs. An excellent impression was created throughr^ 
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Qut tl^ oourttiry by a C^iiiet above the average, 

several knembei^i .being cbosi&n in fthc fac;e ojt. atrong: of^ositlon 
from the profesaianal politician^. members mre;. Charles E* 

Hughest .State; Ahilre^v W. Mellon, Treasu|fy; JcAn W, Weeks, 
War; Harry .M>i Daugherty, Attorney-General; Will H. Hays, 
FostmasterfGenefal; Edwin I^enby, Navy; Albert B. Fdll, 
Interior; Henry C. WaUace> Agriculture; Herbert C. Hoover, 
Commerce; Jamtss J« Davis, Labpr, Tbo new President early 
showed tact: and ability in leading his party in favour of con- 
structive action. Within four months the epoch-making bill 
providing for a Federal budget system was passed by Congress 
and^pproved (June 9 ipsr), This wasiu liiwvdth the President 
constant appeal for economy, which led him also to urge post- 
ponement of legislation for the grant of a Federal bonus to eoc- 
servke men in view of the existing burden of taxation^ He dis- 
{idayed keen interest in all attempts to restore business to a 
sound basis and urged prompt action in the assistance of the 
railways. By nature conservative, he laboured to bring the 
country back to a state of “ normalcy,” to use a favourite word 
of his own. Treaties of peace negotiated with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary were ratified by the U.S. Senate Oct. 18 1921. 

Of world- wide importance was his call for a conference of 
the different Powers bordering on and interested in the Pacific 
Ocean, to be held in Washington and to discuss both Pacific 
questions and the, question of limitation of armament. 

The confei?ence assembled Nov, n jgai, Armistice Day,” 
and dosed Feb. 6 xgaa. The participants were the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, Portugal, 
China and Japan. Important agreements were signed: — to limit 
constimction .of capital warships; against improper use of sub- 
marines, and against gas warfare; for maintenance of Pacific 
insular possessions; and on other questions involving relations 
with Japan and China (see Washington Conper£NCe). 

Authorities. — 1 . Bifr/idivApkfcj For general works and specific 
references see: Chatining, Hart and Turner, Guide Jo American 
History (101 3); and the footnotes arul Oitical Essay in F. A. Ogg, 
National Progress, IQ07--17 (i9i8|. For the World War: H. H. B. 
Meyer, The United States at War,' Organisations ami Literature ( 19 * 7 ) ? 
and A Check List of the Literature and other Material iti the Lwrary 
^ Congress on the European War (iai8); A. B. Hnrt, America at 
War (19118); C. M. Dutcher, A Selected Critical Bibliography of 
Publications in English Relating to the World War (1918) ; S. B. Hard- 
ing, The Study of the Great War (1918) ; A. B, Hart and A. 0 . Love- 
joy, Handbook of the War for Public Speakers (4th cd. 1919); N. M. 
Trenholme, A Syllabus of the Historical Background and Issues (i9!9)- 

II. General Histories; — The New York Times Current History 
(1914- ) ; Charles A. Beard, Contemporary American History, 1877- 
101$ (1914); F. A. Ogg, National Progress, igo 7 -i 7 (1918); P, L. 
Haworth, The United States in Our Oivn Time (1920); F. L. Paxson, 
Recent History of the United Stales (1921). 

in. World War Histories: — H. H. Powers, America among the 
Nations (1Q17) ; John S. Bassett, Our War with Germany: A History 
(1919); F. w. Halsey, The Literary Digest History of the World War 
Compiled from Original and Contemporary Sources (10 vols., 1919- 
20) ; Frank H. Simonds, History of the World War (5 vols., 1917-20) ; 
Harpers' Pictorial JUhrary of the World War (12 vols.. 1920); J. B. 
McMaster, The United States in the World War (2 vols., 1918-30); 
Brig-Gen. Charles G. Dawes, A Journal of the Great War (1922). 

IV. World War Diplomacy: — C. Seymour, The Diplomatic Bach^ 
ground of the PFor (1916); Munroe Smith, American Diplomacy in 
the European War (19I6); Lindsay Rogers, America's Case Against 
Germany (^17) and The War Aims the United States (1918); 
Tames W. Gerard, My Four Years in Germany (1917) and Face to 
Face with Kdiseri^m (1918); E. E. Robinson and V. J. West, The 
Foreign PoUcy of Woodrow Wilson, igi$-^igi 7 (1917); Brand Whit- 
lock, Belgium; a Personal Narrative (2 vols., 1918); EHhu Root, 
The United States and the War (1918); Hcnr>^ Morgenthau, Ambas^ 
sador Morgenthau' s Sltory (1918); James B. Scott, Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence Betiteen the United States and Germany igif-tgir (1918) ; 
Carl R. Fish, American Diplomacy (3rd ed., 1919); David J. Hill, 
Present Problems in Foreign Policy (1919); Bernard M. Baruch, 
The Making of the Reparation and Economic Sections of the Treaty 
(1920) ; Adml. William S. Sims, The Victory at Sea (t^p ) ; Johann H. 
von Bernstbrff, My Three Years in America (1920) ; Robert Lansing, 
The Peace NegoUaiions (1921) and The Big Four (tpcti). 

V. Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt; an Intimate 
Biography ; J. B. Bishop, Theodore Roosevelt and His Time 
Shown in His Own Letters (2 vofs., 1920) ; H. J. Ford, Woodrow Wil- 
son: ti^ Man dnd tiis Work (1916); W. E. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson 
and His Work (1920) ; Joseph TumuHy, Woodrow Wilson as I Know 
Him (igai) ;C. Seymour, Woodrow Wilson and the World War (1921). 


VL Works of PuMic Men: — William H. Taft, Presidential : A dr ^ 
dresses am State Papers, /po^/g/o (1910); Tom L. Johnson, My 
5wry^(i9ii); Robert M. LaFoUette, La FoUetie^s Autobiography 
(W 3)5 Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom (1913); also SelectA 
Addresses md Public Pa^rs, ed. by A. B. Hart (1918) and StatO 
Papers and Addresses (Review of Reviews, 1918); Theodore Roose- 
velt, America and the World tFar (1915), The Foes of Our Own 
Household (I 9 *fi)i Fear God and Take Your Own Part U9i6), and 
National Strength and International Duty (1917); H. C. Lodge* War 
Addresses, ip/j-ip/; (1017); E. J. David. Leonard Wood on National 
Issues (1930): Champ C lark, My Quarter Century of American Poli- 
tics (1920); Warren G. Harding, Rededicating America (1920) and 
Our Common Country 

VII. Special Topics:-— C. R. Van Hise, The Conservation of Natural 
Resources in the UnUed States (1910); S. J. Duncan-Clark, The Pro* 
Eressm Movemeul; itt Principles and its Programme (ign) : B. P. De 
Witt, The Progressive Movement (1915); A. R. Hart, The Monroe 
Doctrine: an InterprefaHon (igi6); W. R. Casile, Jr., Wake Up, 
America: A Plea for the Recognition of our Individual and National 
Responsibilities (1916); Theodore Roosevelt, 7 Great Adventure: 
Present-Day Studies in American Nationalism (1918); F, A. Cleve- 
land and J. Shafer, Democracy in Reconstruction (1919); Guv Emer- 
son, The New Frontier: A Study of the American Liberal Spirit (1920) ; 
I. H. Hammond, and J.' W. Jenks, Great American Issues (1921); 
Vice- Adml. Gleaves, A History of the Transport-Service (1921). 

VIII. Compendium s. Documents and Chronology: — American 

Year Book (1910-19); New International Year Bonk (1909- ); 
New York Times Current History (1914- ) ; Literal^ Digest (1910- ) ; 
McLaughlin and Hart, Cyclopaedia of American Government (3 
vols., 1916); Committee on Public Information, War Informa- 
tion Series; Political Science Quarterly, Supplements; Record of 
Political Events (Annual); American Journal of International Law 
(Quarterly). (A. B. H.) 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY Csce 27.736).— The 
expansion of the Naval Academy in the period 1910-20 began 
before the entry of America into the World War. In 1912 the 
six-year course (including two years at sea as ” midship- 
men ”) was discontinued, and midshipmen were commissioned 
ensigns immediately upon graduation from the Academy. By 
Acts of Congress in 1916 and 1917, the number of annual 
appointments to the Academy allowed to each senator, repre- 
.sentative, and delegate in Congress was increased from two to 
five; presidential appointments from lo to 15, and appoint- 
ments of qualified enlisted men from 15 lo 100. Thus the total 
number of authorized appointments reached 3,126; and the 
number of midshipmen increased from 758 in 1910 to 1,230 in 
1916, and in 1920 to about 2,200. Since 1920, physically qualified 
candidates have been allowed to enter either by examination 
or by certificate from a recognized school. 

As a war measure, the class of 1917 was graduated in March of 
that year, and the class of 1918, after a period of intensive study, in 
the following June. The course was reduced to three years; but by 
cutting down examination periods, holidays, and reviews, and in- 
creasing the academic year to nine months, practically the same 
work was covered. In 1919 the four-year course was resumed. 
Between $ept. 1917 and Tan. 1919, five reserve officer classes, com- 
posed chiefly of former enlisted men who were graduates of technical 
schools, were quartered at the Academy for periods of about three 
months’ training. In this way 1,622 officers were added to the 
service as temporary ensigns. The post-graduate school for officers, 
established in 1912 in the former marine barracks near the Academy, 
was suspended during the World War, but reopened in 1919 with 
about 50 student-officers. These spend a half-year or year at the 
post-graduate school before continuing their studies in civilian 
technical institutions. To provide for increased attendance, in 1918 
two wings accommodating 1,100 additional midshipmen were added 
to Bancroft Hall, an extension to the Marine Engineering Building 
was completed in 1919, and a new Seamanship Building in 1920. 
In this period, the discipline and the course of studies were modified 
progressively to meet changed requirements. In 1919 the civilian 
corps of instructors was reorganized with increased pay and system- 
atic promotion. The staff of the Academy increased from 146 officers 
and civilian instructors in 1910 to nearly 300 in 1921. (A. H. S.) 

UNTERMYER, SAMUEL (1858- ), American lawyer, wa8 

born at Lynchburg, Va., March 2 1858. He w^as educated at the 
College of the City of New York and at the Columbia Law 
School (LL.B, 1876). He was adrnitted to the bar in 1879 and 
practised thereafter in New York City. Between that time and 
the end of 1921 he was counsel in many celebrated cases cover- 
ing almost every phase of corporate, civil, criminal and inter- 
national law% As counsel for H. Clay Pierce he prevented the 
Standard Oil Co., after its dissolution in 1910, from dominating 
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the Wattrs-Picrce Co. th the same year he ^ect^ tjic taerger 
of the Utah Copper Co. with the Boston COnsoUdat^ 4nd the 
Nevada Consolidated Co.'s involving more than Itoo^oooiooo. 
In tgxa^ as counsel to the Kaliwerke AscherSleben and the 
Dfsconte Gesellschaft in the controversy arising out of the con- 
trol of the potash industry by the Gerntati Government, he 
assisted in bringing about a settlement. In 1903 he undertook 
the hrst judicial exposure of high finance ** in connexion with 
the failure of the U.S. Shipbuilding Co., organixed only a year 
before as a consolidation of the larger shipbuilding companies 
in America including that subsequently known as the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. As a result of the sensational exposures connected 
with that company a reorganization was effected under the name 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., in which Mr. Untermyer became a 
large shareholder. After this he conducted a number of similar 
exposures. In 1911 he delivered an address, entitled, ** Is There 
a Money Trust? ” Which led the following year to an investiga- 
tion in which he appeared as counsel, by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Federal House of Representatives. 
This so-called Pujo Money Trust Investigation resulted in the 
passage of a mass of remedial legislation. Mr. Untermyer for 
years agitated before Congress and state Legislatures such 
measures as the compulsory regulation of stock exchanges. He 
for many years conducted agitations and wrote magazine articles 
dealing with reforms in the criminal laws, the regulation of 
trusts and combinations and other economic subjects. He was 
counsel for many reorganization committees, includin|; those of 
the Seaboard Air Line, the Rock Island railway, thb Central 
Fuel Oil Co., and the Southern Iron and Steel Co. In 1915 he 
acted as one of the counsel for the U.S, Government in the suit 
brought against the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency by the Riggs National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D.C., which charged there was a conspiracy to wreck it; 
the defendants were cleared. He took an active part in prepar- 
ing the Federal Reserve Bank law, the Clayton bill, the Federal 
Trade Commission bill, and other legislation curbing trusts. 
He was a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 
1904, 1908, 1912, and dclcgatc-at-large for the state of New 
York in 1916. He was a strong supporter of President Wilsdn's 
administration. After America entered the World War he was 
adviser to the Treasury Department regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the income tax and the excess profits tax laws. He was 
appointed by President Wilson to serve on the U.S. section of 
the International High Commission, which sat at Buenos Aires, 
in 1916, for the purpose of framing uniform laws for the Pan- 
American countries. In 1920-1 he was counsel for the Lockwood 
Committee, appointed by the state Legislature to investigate 
an alleged conspiracy among the building trades of New York. 
City. It was charged that labour leaders were using their power 
by extorting bribes for the prevention of strikes, by preventing 
independent bids and by forcing building awards to favourites. 
Many illegal acts were disclosed and numerous convictions 
secured. Robert P. Brindell, who was at the head of the labour 
council of the building trades with a membership of 115,000 was 
prosecuted by Mr. Untermyer, who conducted the case in per- 
son as a special attorney-general, and convicted of extortion 
and sentenced to from five to ten years in state prison. At the 
end of 1021, when the prosecutions were being continued, more 
than 600 indictments had been found as a result of the investiga- 
tion and many more were said to be impending. There were 
more than 200 convictions including pleas of guilty by employers, 
labour leaders and others and over $500,000 had been collected 
in fines. In connexion with the exposure of abuses and acts of 
illegality among the labour unions, all unions in the state were 
required, under the threat of criminal prosecution and of sub- 
mitting to incorporation, to amend their constitutions and by- 
laws by eliminating these abuses; this they all agreed to do. It 
was shown that in many of the building trades both manufac- 
turers and dealers, often with the collusive aid of labour leaders, 
had organized to fix prices and prevent competition. Subse- 
dtiept prosecutions established the fact that these and other 
ihfair practices were an important elerhent in preventing build- 


ing operations and increasin|[ i^ntaldiatges for dwdBttgproi^rty*. 
Public lopinidn^ especially iti view of the housing shortage, 
reacted sharply to these revelations, and it was felt that Mr. 
Untentiyer's work in this connexion had been performed with 
admirable pubhc spirit, energy and courage. It Was generally 
believed, menreover, that the evils brought to light by the com- 
mittee were not coiifined to New York, and a demand for similar 
investigations arose in other partt of the countiy. 

Mr. Unterttiyer was an ardent believer in the Zionist move- 
meht and was President of the Keren Hayesod, the agency 
through which the movement was conducted in America. 

UNWlir, RAYMOND ), English architect, was bom 

at Rotherham, Yorks, in 1863, and educated at Magdalen College 
school, Oxford. He received his earlier training in an engineer's 
office and later as an architect. He was for many years asso- 
ciated in practice with Batry Parker in Buxton. Interesting 
himself more particularly in housing as a social question he 
acquired a reputation as an authority on the laying-out and 
designing of “ Garden-Cities," being responsible for the ftrst 
English example at Letchworth. The planning of many other 
garden suburbs, villages and estates was carried oUt from his 
designs. Amongst them are the layout and buildings at New 
Earswick, Yorks, for the Joseph Rowntree Village Trust, and 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb in the N:W. district of London. 
In 1914 he was appointed the first chief town-planning inspector 
to the Local Government Board, and, immediately on the out- 
break of the World War, director of the housing branch under the 
Ministry of Munitions. Here he was responsible for the layout 
of many buildings for the new township of Gretna, and for 
Mancot Village, Queensferry, and much other work. Ht'^also 
during the war served on departmental committees dealing 
with small holding buildings, building by-laws, and building 
materials research. After the war he was appointed chief archi- 
tect dealing with site planning, and, subsequently, deputy 
director of housing, under the Ministry of Health. He published 
Town-planning in Practice (translated into French and German), 
and (with Barry Parker) The Art of Building a House, 

URUGUAY {see 27.805).— -The pop. at the end of 1918, the 
latest figure available, was 1,429,585. This represented a 
growth of 34% since 1908, The average density increased from 
12*9 per sq. ra, in 1908 to 19-2 m 1918, the latter being greater 
than that of any other S. American country. 

The administration of President Claudio Williman (1907-^11) 
marked a definite period of progress and stabilization. Since 
no serious armed attempt was made to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, its efforts could be largely concentrated on educa- 
tional progress and internal development. The first child-labour 
legislation was adopted, the death penalty abolished and a 
model penitentiary and a tuberculosis sanitarium were estab- 
lished. The Agronomical Institute of the university of Monte- 
video, which was opened on Sept. 15 1906, developed into a 
National Agricultural College modelled on the best European 
and U.S. institutions, and distracted the attention of the rising 
generation from revolution as a profession. The first chilled 
meat plant was opened in 1907, and a large and thoroughly 
modern packing and freezing plant at Montevideo in 1912. 
In 1920 Uruguay had two freezing plants, 13 salting plants, 
three canning and three tongue-preserving factories and a large 
factory for liquid extract of meat. Through rail communication 
between Montevideo and Rio de Janeiro was completed in 19 ii 
by the connexion of various railways in southern Brazil, and so 
increased the points of contact between Brazil and Uruguay. 

The social and educational progress of the country continued 
during the second administration of Jos6 Battle y Orddflez (1911- 
15), who succeeded Williman. Hours of labour were further 
regulated, a National Insurance Bank was established and many 
experts were brought from the United States and Europe to 
advance various phases of education, particularly industrial 
and agricultural. The first S. American International Con- 
ference of Agricultural Defence was held at Montifcvideo on 
May 2 1913, and $200,000 annually was appropriated for free 
seeds for farmers. A law of July 12 1911 set aside $100,000 
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Uraguayaa gold for encouraging iminigmtb^ While only 96a 
imimigr^ntd ^itrived in X968, the number reathed 9,455 M 1910 
and S^3S8 to 1913* a , tribute to the continued stably and prosr 
perity of the country. 

In May ipto ratihcations were exchanged of the boundary 
treaty concluded in Get. 1909 between Uruguay and Brazil; 
this settled several minor but long-pending <|UeSunns in a sat- 
isfactory manner. A subsequent treaty of May 7 1913, since 
carried out, provided for delimiting and marking the bound- 
ary. Brazil ceded to Uruguay ** the waters and navigation ** 
of Lake Mirim and the Yaguaron river, and the contracting 
parties agreed not to fortify their new frontiers. 

Uruguay continued to prosper under her next president, 
Feliciano Vieira (1915-9), who surrounded hiihself with able 
advisers of the young and progressive group which continued to 
dominate Uruguayan affairs. Most of them had studied or 
travelled abroad. Baltasar Brum, Vieira’s successor in the 
presidency, had been Minister of Foreign Affairs in the latter 
part of Vieira’s administration, when the growing pro-Alli^ 
sympathies of Uruguay were crystallized by the entry of the 
United States into the World War. 

The Uruguayan Government, which had been pro- Ally, did 
not hesitate to express its sympathy with the action of the 
United States in declaring war, acting on the principle that 
** any act perpetrated against one of the countries of America 
in violation of the precepts of international law as universally 
recognized shall constitute an offence against all of them and 
consequently cause a common reaction in all,” a statement 
largely inspired by dislike of Germany’s submarine policy. On 
June 19 1917 President Vieira issued a proclamation stating that 
Urugi^r would not regard as subject to the restrictions applicable 
any American nation which, in defence of its 
own eights, finds itself at war with nations of other continents. 
A month later a U.S, squadron under Adml. Caperton visited 
Montevideo and was received with great popular enthusiasm 
and pro-Ally demonstratiohs; while the Luxburg disclosures 
and the Argentine Congress’s vote in Sept, (see Argentina) 
for a rupture of diplomatic relations with Germany further 
stirred Uruguay. Finally, on Oct. 6 1917 President Vieira for- 
mally broke diplomatic relations with Germany, having been 
authorized to do so by a Congressional vote of 74 to 23, and on 
Oct. 15 a presidential decree stated that the rules of neutrality 
would not be applied to the Entente Allies. July 4 and 14 were 
proclaimed national holidays, in recognition of the national 
holidays in the United States and in France, and although no 
military*6r naval aid was sent to the Allies, Uruguay’s sympa- 
thies continued with them until the end of the war. On 
Nov. 9 1917 the eight German merchant vessels in Montevideo 
harbour were seized by the Uruguayan Government and were 
chartered by the U.S. Emergency Fleet Corp. A credit of 15,- 
000,000 pesos (approximately £3,000,000 at normal exchange) 
was advanced to England by the Uruguayan Government at 5 %, 
to be used for the purchase Of supplies in Uruguay, and a visiting 
British warship was most cordially welcomed. No less than 
five new branches of foreign banks were opened at Montevideo 
between 1915 and 1921, one of them from the United States and 
one from Canada. Uruguayan trade with the United States 
greatly increased during this period. 

For some time Battle y Orddnez and his followers had been 
urging a new constitution to replace that promulgated on July 
18 1830, and in 1916 a Constitutional Convention met to discuss 
one which had largely been composed and influenced by Battle 
himself. The convention concluded its task in Oct. 1917, and 
the new constitution came into effect March i igic). The most 
important change in it was the definite separation of Church and 
State, making dl religions free. The Roman Catholic Church, 
though no longer recognized as the state religion, was given 
control of such places of worship as had been already wholly or 
partly constructed by funds from the national treasury. Mem- 
bers of the clergy may be chosen as representatives or senators. 
Decentralization of the formerly strongly centralized Federal 
Government was brought about by the installation of popularly 


dbeted assemblies knd autonomous councils of administtatioih 
to regulate the local affairs of the departments, with control over 
^the municipalities. The chief-^of-police in each department, 
however, is paid by the national treasury and is directly subor- 
dinate to the president of the republic, who appoints and removes 
him. For the first time in the history of American constitutions 
the executive power is divided. It is shared between the presi- 
dent (elected by direct vote for four years) and an administra- 
tive board composed of nine members elected by a popular vote 
for a six-year term, one- third of its members retiring every two 
years. The president cooperates with this board, which directs 
the affairs of the departments of Finance, Public Instruction 
and Public Works, the president controlling those of the Interior, 
Foreign Relations, War and Marine. Minority representation is 
protected by a system of plural voting, and for the first time in 
S. American constitutions the adoption of woman suffrage is 
sanctioned for national or local elections, but a two- thirds 
majority of all the members in each chamber of the Legislature 
is required for its adoption. The General Assembly, composed of 
two Houses, is charged with the interpretation of the constitution, 
and also elects the justices of the Supreme Court. Perhaps the 
fact that Uruguay spends more money on education than on her 
combined army and navy (in 1915 there was one school in 
Uruguay for every 900 inhabitants, 63 % of the children of school 
age attending school), best illustrates her prospects of progress 
under this new and liberal constitution. 

Uruguay’s youngest president, Baltasar Brum, took office on 
March i 1919, shortly after travelling, while Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in the United States and throughout S. America. He 
had developed a strongly pro- Ally and pan -American policy 
while Minister of Foreign Affairs, and he surrounded himself 
with an able and progressive cabinet. The visit of Mr. Bain- 
bridge Colby, U.S. Secretary of State, to Montevideo in Dec. 
1920, to return President Brum’s visit to the United States two 
years before, caused renewed expressions of pan-American 
solidarity, which were intensified by the continued numbers of 
young men and women sent to the United States to study and 
the reduction of the average passenger voyage from New York 
to Montevideo from 24 to 17 days. Uruguay ratified the Peace 
of Versailles in 1919, and also concluded obligatory arbitration 
treaties with Great Britain and Italy in that year. 

Economics . — The public debt of Uruguay was $129,774,119 in 
1900 and $154,7331367 in 1016, which shows a very small relative 
increase. Agricultural devefopment favoured the increase of small 
holdings and of peasant proprietors. In 1908 there were 43,874 
rural holdings and in 1916 57,974. In 1916 there were 11,472,852 
sheep, 7,802,442 meat cattle, 567,154 horses, 303,958 swine, 16,663 
mules and asses, and 12,218 goats. The accompanying table, given 
in U.S. dollars, contains the latest available statistics of foreign 
commerce ; — 

Imports into, and Exports from, Uruguay. 


From or to 

Imports 

Exports 1 

1907 

1917 

1907 

1917 

United States 
Great Britain 
(United 
Kingdom) 
Argentina . 
Brazil . 
France 

$3,556,336 

$11,009,259 

$2,415,632 

$26,218,746 

11,965,605 

2.650,335 

1,813,018 

4.057.487 

6,054.393 

8,421,124 

6,677,020 

<■429.274 

3.089.343 

8.419,392 

6,346,753 

7.961,725 

J 9 . 3 S 8 .i 6 i 

12,376.146 

1,299,622 

16,180,680 


The trade with Spain was not important. In 1007 Germany stood 
second among the countries supplying Uruguay s imports. In 1917 
she only supplied Uruguay with jiro6,733 worth of merchandise. 

(C. L« C.) 


UTAH (see 27.813). — The pop. of Utah in 1920 was 449,396, 
an increase over 1910 of 76,045 or 20*4%, a rate of increase 
5*5% greater than that of the United States as a whole. The 
den.sity of pop. increa.sed from 4*5 persons per sq. m. in 1910 
to 5 5 in 1920. The urban pop. increased from 46*3% to 1910 
to 48% in 1920. 

Before 1891 the two political organizations in the state were 
known as People’s party and Liberal party, closely correspond- 
ing to Mormon and anti-Mormon. These old names ceased to 
be used in the decade 1910-20; there was an evident desire to 
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iorget the old feude between Mormons and non<*Monnoi!S who 
alike composed the Kepublican and Democmtic parties^ and 
political divisions were no longer 6n religious lines. Utah has 
been Republican since its admission as a state in 1896, excepting 
in 1896, when the electoral vote was cast for Bryan, and in tgt 6 f 
when the presidential vote was for Wilson and a Deniocmtlc 
governor and other state officers were elected. 

Recent governors have been William Spry (Republican), 
1909-1 7; Simon Bamberger (Democrat), 1917^1; Charles R. 
Mabey (Republican), xgai- ; Bamberger, the only governor of 
Utah not connected with the Mormon Church, was born in Ger- 
many of Jewish parents. Joseph Fielding Smith, president of 
the Church of Latter Day Saints from 1901, died in Nov. 1918. 
He was a nephew of Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon 
Church. His successor was Heber J. Grant. 

The staters most important irrigation enterprise, the Straw- 
berry Project, begun in 1906, was practically completed in 1918: 
By means of a tunnel 4 m. long through the Wasatch Mts., 
water is brought from a drainage basin on the £. side of the 
mountains into the Utah valley, 45 m. away. The reservoir 
in Strawberry valley, covering 8,100 ac., 7,600 ft. above sca- 
level, has a capacity of a8o,ooo ac. ft., of which only 75,000 
are to be used annually until the project is enlarged. Use was 
begun Sept. 1915, and in 1920 70,000 ac. were irrigated from it. 
The state’s irrigated acreage in 1909 was 458,273; in 1919 723,- 
772; and works existed capable of irrigating 944,727 acres. Two 
canyons, Brice’s and Little Zion, arc reserved as national parks. 

In Aug. 1909 Earl Douglass, a geologist, while conducting an 
expedition sent out by the Carnegie Museum of Pittsburgh, dis- 
covered in Uinta county the first complete skeleton of a dinosaur. 
Excavations for its removal revealed a deposit, the most exten- 
sive yet found, of fossil remains of extinct animals. The spot, 
embracing 80 ac., was set aside in 1915 by the U.S. Government 
and named Dinosaur National Monument. 

Amendments to Constitution . — Section 3 of Article 10 was amended 
Nov. 8 19 ro to provide that funds from the state tax for high 
schools be apiK»rtioned among cities and school districts according 
to attendance at high schools, so long as the schools are maintained 
at a standard fixed by the state Board of flducation. Section 4 of 
Article 13 was amended to provide that after Jan. i 1919 metal- 
liferous mines and mining claims be assessed at $$ per ac. and in 
addition thereto at a value leased on some multiple or submultiple of 
net annual proceeds. All other mines or mining claims and other 
valuable mineral deposits, including coal or Tiydrocarljons, are 
assessed at full value, as are also machinery and surface improve- 
ments. Article 22, Miscellaneous, was amended by adding Section 3 
prohibiting after Jan. i 1919 the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor containing in excess of one-half of i % of alcohol. Amendment 
to Section 7, Article 13, approved by referendum Nov. 1920, pro- 
vided for a minimum appropriation for school purixises from state 
funds, of $25 for each child of school age. Amendment to Section 5, 
Article 16, gave the Legislature power to make recovery in fatal 
cases definite, thereby eliminating long suits, enabling dependents to 
obtain definite amounts without expense, and protecting them 
against settlements at less than the law provides. 

Government. --By an Act of the Legislature, passed in 1911 to take 
effect in 1912, government by a board of five commissioners was made 
mandatory in all cities of the 1st class; and in cities of the 2nd class 
by a board of three commissioners; cities of the 3rd class remained 
under mayor and council men. An Act of 19x9 authorized levying of 
taxes for libraries and gymnasiums in cities of the 3rd class and in 
unincorporated towns. 

EducoHoft.-^ln loio Utah enacted much legislation extending the 
cduciitional work of the state. Among things provided for were the 
establishment of standard high schools in voting precincts having 
i,2(X) or more school population; vocational education; part-time 
schools for those excused for necessary employment; health educa- 
tion supervisors and school nurses; care for jihysical welfare of chil- 
dren of pre-school age; free dis^jensaries and clinics; Americanization 
by requiring persons not speaking English to attend evening sbhools; 
county public libraries; libraries ana gymnasiums in cities of the 
3rd class and unincorporated towns. By 1920 legal provisions had 
Ix'cn made for public schooling, including kindergartens, for ail 
children from 4 to x8 years old, and for supervision of the activities 
of all children of school age for 12 mohths in the year. Class-room 
instruction was not extended over the usual vacation periods, but 
each student was to enroll for ^'out-of-sohool” activities in which 
he and his parents might be directly interested. Credit for such work 

f ^einatically done w^as to be giv^n pn the school records. Improver 
nt of equipment and teaching staff resulted from consolidation of 
ny rural schools. While in t§09 685 public schools were reported 


and til; 1926 only 683, inaxate of ei^led pmtfit )f»m^84i89 
117496 refiected the mcioased provision ffir .puyks aducatu^ The 

average attendan(;e f“ — 

1919-20 were 


was 2^55 (i« 645 women) and in 1920 ^^739 92 A womenj. ThC 

average sklaiy of high^odhool principals m Salt Lake City i in 11920 
fel.750; the lowest salary paid any teachers in the rural 
was 8502. The 8rapc^l Normal School at Ced^r City, formerly 
connected with the university of Utah, W^s transferred to the 
supervision of the Agricultural College. There were ‘in 1920 46 tax- 
supported libraries, 22 of the buildings being Carnegie gifts. = 

A griciUture. ^The number of farms in Utah in (1970 was 25,662^1 
an increase of 18*4 % over 1909. The farm acreage was 5.950,419, of 
which 1 ,715,380 ac. dr % were improved. The value of lands and 

buildings in 1920 Was 1243, 7'5i ,758 ; of implements and machinery 
of live stock $54,008,183: showing respectively an 
mcrease over 1910 of 11074,%; 202^5% and 87-6%. Jhe average 
value of land and buildings j^r farm was in 1920 $9,499 as compared 
with $5,423 in loio. Of all farms operated by oWners in 1920, 47*6 % 
were mortgaged as compared with 28*9% in 1910. Of the 25,248 
white farmers, 21,276 were native and 3,972 foreign-born. Of na- 
tive white farmers 18,683 were owners, 268 managers, and 2,320 ten- 
ants. Of foreign-born white farmers, 3,652 were owners, 25 mana- 
gers, and 295 tenants. The 414 coloured farmers comprised 239 
owners, 3 managers, and 172 tenants. There were 627 women 
farmers, including 609 owners, 1 manager and 17 tenants. 

Crepj.^The total value of crops iii 1 91 9 was $58,067,067, an 
increase of 219% over 1910. In order of value the chief crops were 
hay and forage; cereals; sugar beets; potatoes and other vegetables; 
fruits and nuts; Clover and alfalfa seed. As compared with that of 
1909 the acreage of oats, 61,825, showed 23-5% decrease; wheat 
268,457, increase of 50*5 ®/o; barley, 15,938, decrease of 40*4%. The 
average yield of oats per ac. in 1919 was 27-9 bus. ; of wheat I5«3 bus. ; 
barley 22*9 bus. The total acreage of hay and forage in 1919 was 
549,967 with a total production of 1,031,609 tons. There were 12,047 
ac. in potatoes, a decrease of 15.2% as compared with 1909; the 
average yield per ac. was I36»8 bus. as against i69‘5 in 1909. The 
production of strawberries in 1919 was 484,792 qt.; raspberries 
363,801 qt. ; apples 759,696 bus. ; peaches 883,950 bus. ; qherrfes 123,- 
477 bus. The acreage of sugar beets in 1919 was 93,359 as compared 
with 27,442 in 1909, an increase of 240 per cent. Irt beet production 
(1.338,000 tons) Utah ranked next to Colorado in 1920. In that year 
there were sugar factories in 18 towns, and their product totalled 
153,200 tons. The value of the sugajr production m 1920 was ap- 
proximately $30,000,000. 

Live Stock. — On Jan. I 1920 the number of beef cattle was 397,563 ; 
dairy cattle 108,015; value of beef cattle $16.806429; dairy cattle 
$3,821,441. The number of horses was 125,471 valued at $9,642,418 ; 
of sheep 1,691,795 valued at $18,881,529; of goats 29,512 valued at 
$253,100; of swine 99,361 valued at $1,551,880. 

Industries. — Important industries in 1020 were meat-packing; 
creameries and condenseries; canneries; flour and cereals; candy; 
salt; metal and sheet iron; cement and lime. The following table, 
from the U,S. census of 1920, gives a comparative summary of 
manufactures for 1919 and 1909: — 


f _ _ ■ ___ 

1919 

4*99 

Number of establishments 
Wage-earners . . . 

Capital . 

Cost of materials 

Value of products 


i,j6o 

18.868 

$140,785,034 

$110,154,349 

$156,933.071 

749 

^ 11,785 

$52,626,640 

$41,265,661 

$61,989,377 


Mining . — The production of gold in Utah has been decreasing 
steadily since 1908. In 1920 the value was $1,949,000. More than 
half the gold of 1920 was from the Bingham district, about 30% 
from the Tintic district, gnd the rest from Pafk City and other 
camps. Most of the gold was produced from silicious, copper, and 
lead ores treated at smelting plants. The largest producers of gold 
were the Utah Copper Co., U.S. Mining Co., Deer Trail, Chief 
Consolidated, Utah Consolidated, and Grand Central mines. The 
value of silver output in 1908 was $4479»209 and in 1920 ^12,664,000, 
the latter a slight decrease from 19x9. The Chi^f Consolidated Mine 
at Eureka continued to be the largest producer of silver in the State, 
and the Tintic Standard followed closely. Although production of 
copper in 1920 was somewhat less than in 1919, it was considerably 
greater than a decade before. In 1998 the copper output was valued 
at $12,851,377 ami iu 1920 $19,991,000. The Utah Copper Co. at 
Bingham produced nearly 0,000,000 lb. a rhonth throughout the year. 
In 1908 lead mined in Utah was valued at $3,728,635; in 1919 
$6,562,940; in 1920 $10,039,000. The largest producers oMead were 
the Utah Appx, U,S, Mining Co., Tintic Standard, Chief Con- 
solidated, Utah Consolidated, .Silver King Coalition, Daily Judge, 
Ophir Hill, aii'd Eagle and Blue mines. The largest incteasjps Were 
those of Chief Cornsolidated and Tintic Standard in the Tintic dis- 
trict. The zinc product increased from $68;646 in 1908 to 432^465 
in 1919 and $487,000 in 1020. In 1908 the prodpc^tioii of coal was 
1,846,702 tons; m 1918 tne output of Carpon county alone was 
4.^7,192 tons; aiid in 1920 the total state jjiroduictioti ^ 6,i2s»dp6 
tons.' ^ 
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Y ACGIKE THBRAFT. — Since the discoveries of Pasteur it 
has feecomc tecogiiized that a very large number 6f the 
(hseases from which human beings suffer are due to itifec- 
tion of the tissues by living microorganisms, most of which 
belong to the simpler forms of plant life. 

Immunity from such infections may be natural or may be 
acquired. By natural immunity we understand a natural re- 
sistance to infection by certain micro-organisms which are jenown 
to have pathogenic pixjperties for other species of animals. It 
is known, for instance, that microbes which produce a rapkUy 
fatal disease in one kind of animal are quite innocuous when 
introduced even in enormous numbers into another kind. 

As an example of an acquired immunity may be taken the 
immunity conferred as a rule for a lifetime by an attack of 
measles or chicken-pox. The individual who has once overcome 
such an infection is usually immune from a further attack, even 
though exposed to infection. 

It Is this fact which led Jenner to try to confer immunity 
agai^t smallpox by producing a modified mild “ attack ” by 
vaccination with calf lymph. It is now admitted that such 
vaccination does confer immunity, and that even should in- 
fection occur the disease runs a mild course. 

Since the discovery of bacteria as causative agents of disease, 
much study has been devoted to the part played by the cells and 
fluids of the tissues in recovering from bacterial infections. 
Evidence has been sought for response on the part of the body 
to the bacterial invasion. It is to Metchnikoff that we owe the 
knowledge that the white blood corpuscles and other cells of the 
body react to the introduction of bacteria into the tissues. 
Enormous numbers of these cells congregate at the site of inva- 
sion and engulf the microbes (phagocytosis). As Sir John Burden 
Sanderson aptly put it, the white blood corpuscles act as the 
policemen of the body. 

It was soon learnt, however, that this is not the only way in 
which the body reacts to microbic infection. Buchner was able 
to show that the tissue fluids and the blood serum in particular 
acquire new properties as a result of bacterial infection, properties 
which render them highly injurious to the invading microbes. 
It was shown, for instance, that if actively mobile typhoid 
bacilli are brought into contact with the blood serum of a normal 
individual the bacilli arc but little affected by the serum. On the 
contrary, if the bacilli arc brought into contact witli the serum of 
an individual convalescent from typhoid fever their mobility 
ceases, they are massed into clumps (agglutination) and finally 
killed (bactericidal action) and dissolved (bacteriolytic action). 
Sir Almroth Wright was able to demonstrate that a further 
property is acquired by the sprum, namely an increased power 
to render the bacteria more readily ingest) ble by the phagocytic 
cells (opsonic action). Exactly hpw and where these new proper- 
ties are acquired is not yet known, but one of the most striking 
facts emerging from the study of these reactions is that they are 
directed against the particular micro-organism which has in- 
vaded the tissues; the reactions are said to be specific. Thus the 
blood serum of a patient convalescent from typhoid fever, which 
is strongly bactericidal for the typhoid bacillus, behaves like a 
normal serum when brought into contact with any other kind of 
bacteria. Similarly, while an attack of typhoid fever confers 
immunity against a second infection by the typhoid bacillus, it 
confers up immunity from infection by other bacteria, even those 
so closely related as the para-typhoid bacilli. 

It must be admitted that recent work goes to confirm the 
opinion that there is a concomitant nonrspecific response common 
to the reaction against all microbic infections, but this does not 
detract from the importance of recognizing the highly specific 
nature of these immunity reactions. 

A very important step forward was taken when it was demon- 
strated that the body responds to the introduction into the 
tissues of dead baotena in the same way as it does when living 


bacteria invade the tissues, for this made possible artificial 
immunization. To attempt to confer immunity against any 
microbic disease by the introduction of very small numbers of 
even attenuated living bacteria is fraught with manifest dangers, 
for the bacteria are capable of multiplication in the tissues and 
are no longer under control. To attempt to confer immunity 
against disease by the introduction of dead microbes into the 
tissues is a different matter, for the dosage can be regulated and 
the bacteria cannot multiply in the tissues. 

Thus it was that Sir Almroth Wright proposed to confer im- 
muiuty from typhoid infection by inoculation into the healthy 
tissues of a standardized suspension of dead typhoid bacilli in 
physiological salt solution (typhoid vaccine). The immense 
benefit derived from such inoculations was fully demonstrated 
during the World War 1914-8, Wright’s studies in immunization 
had demonstrated that it was possible to confer immunity 
against microbic infections by the inoculation of bacterial vac- 
cines into healthy individuals. It seemed at first that nothing 
but harm could result from the inoculation of such vaccines once 
the tissues had become infected, It appeared, indeed, as if to do 
so were merely to add more poison to a system already being 
poisoned. Such, however, is not the case. Pasteur was the first 
to show, in connexion with rabies, that beneficial results could 
be obtained by inoculating vaccine during the incubation period 
of the disease. But it was the discovery by Wright that the 
rapidity with which a specific response to the inoculation of a 
vaccine occurs depends on the dose of vaccine given, and that 
this response occurs very rapidly if the dose is an appropriate 
one, which opened up the whole field of vaccine therapy. Wright 
showed that the inoculation of too large a dose of vaccine can 
lead to a state of lessened resistance to infection and that no 
immunizing response follows. But this so-called negative phase 
can be modified as regards severity and duration by the adjust- 
ment of the dose, even to the point of its virtual disappearance, 
and nevertheless a good immunizing response follows. And such 
a satisfactory response occurs when vaccines are inoculated into 
an already infected individual. This means that, if the gravest 
generalized infections be excepted, there is not in microbic 
diseases a wholesale poisoning of the tissues of the body. There 
is infection of certain tissues and others remain healthy or, at all 
events, capable of an immunizing response. And it is to the 
power of these healthy tissues to respond that we turn in vaccine 
therapy. Just as the tissues of a healthy individual inoculated 
with an appropriate vaccine respond by elaborating protective 
substances against the microbe or microbes contained in that 
vaccine, and such response confers immunity on the individual, 
so do the healthy tissues of an infected individual respond to a 
vaccine containing the infecting microbe, and such a response 
raises the resisting power of the individual to the infection. 

Now infections by microbes can broadly be divided into two 
classes: (a) generalized, and (b) localized. By a generalized 
infection we mean that the microbes and their products have 
ready access to the blood and lymph stream, and thus exert their 
baneful influence not only locally but at a distance on various 
tissues of the body. In a localized infection, on the other hand, 
the microbes affect a particular region of the body only and the 
remaining regions are not at all or only quite secondarily affected. 
From what has been said before, it is obvious that in the first 
class vaccine therapy has but a limited sphere of application; in 
the second class it has a very wide one. For it is on the satisfac- 
tory response of the tissues that the success of vaccine therapy 
depends and this will bear definite relationship to the healthiness 
of the tissues; further, the gravity of the infection must neces- 
sarily enter into account, just as a small war calls for but a small 
effort, whilst a great war, in which the life of a nation is at stake, 
calls for a maximal and sustained effort. 

When it is borne in mind that the substances elaborated in 
response to the inoculation of a vaccine are largely carried to the 
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site of infection by the blood stream, it will be realized that the 
success or failure of vaccine therapy depends largely on the blood 
supply of the affected area. So long as the newly elaborated anti- 
bacterial substances can come into contact with the bacteria, 
success may be anticipated, but when barrieiB to their arrival 
exist, success is limited of denied by the extent or completeness 
of the barriers. Thus in acute lobar pneumonia the affected area 
of the lung is occupied by an impenetrable clot of blood; little 
good can therefore be expected from vaccine therapy once this 
clot has formed and as long as it remains. But this does not 
preclude the exploitation of vaccine therapy in pneumonia in the 
earliest stages of the disease or after resorption of the clot has 
begun. Fortunately, in the majority of infections there is no such 
general disturbance of the blood supply to the infected area; in 
such case it surely follows that a supply of blood rich in pro- 
tective substances must constitute an advantage, as against a 
supply of blood poorer in such substances. It will be realized 
from these remarks that the utmost care is needed in the accurate 
bacteriological diagnosis of each infection before vaccine therapy 
is employed, and the vaccine must be prepared with care as to 
sterility and specificity. 

The administration of the vaccine needs the knowledge not 
only of general medicine but of bacteriology and the principles 
of active immunization against microbic infections. 

The Vaccine . — For practical purposes bacterial vaccine may be 
defined as sterilized and enumerated suspensions of bacteria, the 
]i(|uid medium being either physiological salt solution or dilute 
nutrient broth. The bacteria must be isolated in pure culture and 
Strictly identified by the usual tests. The microbes thus identified 
are usually inoculated on to the surface of a solid medium (c./?. 
agar-agar) and, after growth has occurred, the bacterial colonics are 
floated off into sterile physiological salt solution. The suspension 
thus obtained is placed in a hermetically sealed tube and thoroughly 
shaken, if necessary by mechanical means, so as to break up the 
colonies and obtain an even suspension. A small sample of the sus- 
pension IS then removed for enumeration, the tube once more 
nermeticalljr sealed and the whole placecj in a water bath at 6o° C, for 
one hour. Fhia temperature has oeen found to be sufficient to kill 
most of the pathogenic bacteria without profoundly altering their 
chemical compoaition. Sterility of the vaccine is not, however, pre- 
sumed and each one is subjected to cultural control before being 
certified sterile. 

The enumeration of the suspension may be carried out in various 
wavs. The original method of Wright is as follows : 

ft has been the practice for some 25 years to enumerate the cor- 
puscles of the blood in a counting chamber of known depth and 
ruled with squares of known size. Wright, therefore, mixes an e(|uai 
quantity of blood and the bacterial suspension. Films of the nuxturc 
are made and api>ropriatcly stained for mit roscopic examination. 
An adequate number, about 500 usually suffices, of red blood cor- 
puscles are counted in a series of fields of the microscope and at the 
same time the number of bacteria seen is noted. The number of red 
blood corpuscles per cub. mm. has previously been determined in a 
counting chamber, so that all tliat remains to be done is to work out 
the proportion of bacteria to red cells and so to arrive at the number 
of bacteria per cub, mm; or cm. of the suspension. There are tech- 
nical difficulties in the way of enumerating certain bacteria, e.g, the 
tul>ercle bacilli; in these cases the bacterial growth is weighed, and 
the dosage, instead of being expressed in millions of microbes per 
cub. cm., IS given in millitjrammcs or their fractions, e.g. a usual dose 
of a staphylococcus vaccine will be 2go,otK),ooo cocci, whilst that of a 
tubercle vaccine would be o^oooi milligrammes. 

A vaccine made from cultures obtained directly from the patient 
to be treated is said to be an autogenous vaccine. A vaccine made 
not directly from cultures obtained from the patient but from 
cultures of the same species of microbe as that which is infecting him 
is termed a stock vaccine. In general it may be affirmed that 
autogenous vaccines are nearly invariably to be preferred to stock 
vaccines, whilst in the case of certain microbes they are indis- 
pensable. Stock vaccines, however, are usually effective, save time 
and expense and have very wide application. Latterly attempts 
have been made to reduce the toxic action of the bacterial sus- 
pensions and so-called sensitized and detoxicated vaccines have been 
recommended, but it is doubtful whether these procedures con- 
stitute a useful advance. 

The accompanying t^le gives a summary of the microbes from 
which vaccines are ebtymonfy prefnared, together with the minimal 
and maximal effect ive^ifescs in which they are administered- 

Vaccines are administered by hypodermic injection and the 
Inoculations are painless. 

Where the minimal effective dose is employed the inoculation is 
not followed by any local or constitutional disturbance. If there is 
any sensible constitutional change, that change is in the direction of 
increased well-being. Wlieu a medium dose is inoculated there may 
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be a small amount of local tenderness and a tmnsieht aggravation 
of the patient's symptoms, or slight constitutional disturbance, 
malaise, headache and possibly a slight rise in temperature. But 
none of these negative pnase effects are at all marked except where 
an excessive dose has been employed. 

It is outside the sphere of this article to enumerate the various 
diseases in which vaccine therapy finds application, but a few in 
which vaccines have proved of exceptional value may be mentioned. 

Boils, carbuncles and other staphylococcal infections usuailly yield 
readily to treatment by staphylococcus vaccine. Erysipelas, puer- 
peral septicaemia, acute surgical septicaemia and septic wounds are 
conditions benefited by treatment with a strepto<'occus vaccine. 
Certain forms of rheumatism, arthritis and fibrositis are relieved 
and the progress of the disease is arrested by treatment with an 
appropriate vaccine, and the same may be said in the case of certain 
cases of bronchial asthma, chronic bronchitis and recurrent colds. 

The distressing symptoms of inflammation of the bladder due to 
infection by the bacillus coli arc relieved and may entirely disappear 
under treatment with an autogenous vaccine. ^ 

Tuberculous disease of the glands, skin and joints is amenable to 
treatment with a tubercle vaccine, and in rigidly selected cases the 
same holds good for tuberculosis of the lung. ^ 

It may be confidently asserted that, with increasing knowledge, 
vaccine therapy will find wider application and will become recog- 
nized as a valuable weapon in the combating of microbic diseases. 

(A. C. 1.) 

VACHELL. HORACE ANNESLEY (1861- ), English novel- 

ist and playwright, was born at Sydenham, Kent, Oct. 30 1861. 
Educated at Harrow and the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
he received a commission in the Rifle Brigade in 1883. In 1894 
he published his first novel, and in 1897 the first to make its 
mark, viz. A Drama in Sunshine. Subsequent novels included 
John Charity (1900); Brothers (1904) and The Hill (1905), both 
Harrow school stories; The Waters of Jordan (1908) and The 
Fourth Dimension (1920). He is the author of many plays, some, 
such as Searchlights (1915) and The Case of Lady Camber (1915) 
original; others, such as Her Son (1907) and Quinney^s (1915), 
dramatizations of his own novels, or like Fishpingle (1916), 
afterwards issued as novels; whilst others again, e.g. WhoisHef 
(1915) and The House of Peril (1919), were dramatized versions 
of novels by other authors. 

VAIL. THEODORE NEWTON (1845-1920), American capitalist, 
was born on a farm In Carroll county, 0 ., July 16 1845. When a 
child, he moved with his parents to New Jetsey, studied at the 
Morristown Academy, and for two years studied medicine with 
an uncle. Meanwhile he had become interested in telegraphy. 
In 1866 he went with his parents to a farm in Iowa, but two years 
later became station agent and telegraph operator on the Union 
Pacific at Pine Bluffs, Wyo, Then he was appointed clerk in the 
railway mail service and his efficiency led to his being called to 
Washington, D.C., in 1873, where he was made assistant-super- 
intendent of railway mail service, rising in 1875 to general super- 
intendent. In 1878 he was made general manager of the Amer- 
ican Bell Telephone Co., and for the next seven years was actively 
engaged in the development of the telephone business, for which 
he foresaw a great future. In 1885 he resigned frOm the B^ll 
Co., and was elected president of the newly organized American 
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Telephone aM Tekgraph Co.^ tirhich in tpob ^cqntred the 
American Bell Telephone Co. In 1887 because of ill health Vail 
retired and spent the next nine years in travel Itnid on his farm 
at Lyndonville, Vt. During; a visit to S. America he became 
interested in traction problems and in 1896 installed an electric 
railway system in Buenos Ayres, and later introduced telephone 
systems in many S. American cities, enlisting British capital for 
these enterprises. In x()o4 he retired to his farm but in 1907 was 
again induced to accept the presidency of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. When this company in 1910 bought control 
of the Western Union Telegraph Co., Vail was made president of 
the latter also, and introduced many changes, including night 
letters” at reduced rates. When in 1914, as the result of a 
threatened suit by the Government, the Western Union was 
again segregated, Vail remained president of his old company. 
After the taking over of the wires in Aug. 1918 by the Government 
as a war measure, he was appointed adviser by the Postmaster- 
General and urged unified control of all cables, telegraphs and 
telephones. When the wires were returned in 1919 to private 
ownership he was elected chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. In 1920 the gross 
earnings of thccoihpany were $103 ,946,988, net earnings $70,686,- 
904, number of miles of wire owned 25,377,404. Vail died in 
Baltimore April 16 1920. The value of his estate was estimated 
at about $2,000,000. He left $100,000 each to Princeton and 
Dartmouth, and $200,000 to be divided equally among Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Middlebury College, Harvard, and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. To the last named he left also 
his large collection of books on electricity. 

See A. B. Paine, In One Man's Life (1921). 

VAMBiiRT, ARMINIUS (1832-1913), Hungarian Orientalist 
and traveller (see 27.876*), died at Budapest Sept. 4 1913. 

VANBRUGH, IRENE (1872- ), and VIOLET (1867- ), 

English actresses, youngest and eldest daughters respectively 
of the Rev. R. N. Barnes, Prebendary of Exeter cathedral. 

Violet Vanbrugh was born at Exeter June 11 1867, and mar- 
ried Mr. Arthur Bourchier, the actor, in 1894, their marriage being 
dissolved in 1918. She first appeared in London at the Criterion 
theatre in 1886, and later toured with Toole. In 1889 she was 
with the Ken dais both in London and in America, and in 1892 
played Anne Boleyn at the Lyceum in Henry Irving's production 
of Henry VJII. After her marriage she played leading parts in 
many of her husband’s productions, both in Shakespearean and 
modern drama. Amongst her rdles may be mentioned Queen 
Katherine, Portia, Lady Macbeth (which she also played in 1911 
at His Majesty’s theatre), Yanetta in The Arm of the Law, and 
the heroines of many modern comedies by Sutro, Henry Arthur 
Jones and others. 

Irene Vanbrugh was born at Exeter Dec. 2 1872 and married 
Mr. Dion Boucicault (b. 1859), the actor, in 1901. She first 
appeared in London at the Globe theatre in Alice in Wonderland, 
Like her sister she played with Toole, remaining with him for 
four years and touring with him in Australia. Subsequently she 
acted with George Alexander at the St. James’s theatre, with 
Arthur Bourchier at the Royalty and with Charles Wyndham at 
the Criterion in Jones’s play The Liars. Her first notable suc- 
cesses were as Sophy Fullgarney in Pinero’s The Gay Lord Quex 
(1899), Letty Shell in his Letty (1904) and Nina Jesson in His 
House in Order (1906). She also appeared with distinction in 
various short plays by Barrie, especially Rosalind and The 
Twelve Pound Look, and in other modern dramas. 

VANCOUVER ( 50 d 27.883), in British Columbia, the chief 
Pacific port of the Dominion of Canada, was estimated to have a 
population of nearly 200,000 (the suburbs of North Vancouver, 
South Vancouver and Point Grey included) at the end of 1920. 
Vancouver proper had a population of 100,460 in 1911. As the 
natural western outlet for the Prairie Provinces, Vancouver had 
expected to gain materially by the opening of the Banama Canali 
Not until the spring of 1921 was the first cargo of wheat carried 
to England by sea direct from Vancouver, but the success of that 
experiment made probable a speedy development of a new* trade 
for the British Columbian port. 


With one of the finest natural harbours ih the world Vancouver 
has grown in importance as a port during recent years. Already 
the terminal point for British* Australasian and Asiatic termini 
Hnes, Vancouver was the prospective terminal in 1921 for a new 
Pacific line to be inaugurated by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. Government contracts had then been let for further 
improvements on Burrard Inlet (the chief of Vancouver’s three 
harbours) for greater dockage and for a system of car ferries 
crossing the Inlet to carry freight from the city to North Van- 
couver without transfer. In 1920-1 the Canadian Pacific raiL 
way built a pier of concrete and steel, equipped with all modern 
freight-handling devices, at a cost of $1,500,000. 

The Dominion Government in recent years has erected a grain 
elevator with a capacity of i ,250,000 bushels. Shipbuilding became 
a prominent industry during the years of the World War and as 
many as 5,000 men were at one time employed in the shipbuilding 
yards. In 1920 Vancouver had approximately 543 industries em- 
ploying 28,800 people. They includeti lumber and shingle mills, 
pulp and paper mills, salmon, halibut and herring fisheries, foundries 
ana structural steel works, sugar refineries, shipyards, etc. The out- 
put in 1917 was $57,172,309. Clearing-house returns for Vancouver 
tn 1919 were $577.670, o6j. In that year 108,111,090 ft. of lumber 
were exported by sea. The customs revenue in 1920 amounted to 
$9,202,940. Exports in that year were $39*535»2«3» imti imports 
$49,256,913. Shipping passing through the fxirt in 1919 was approxi- 
mately 23,000 vessels of 10,691,411 tons register. Building was 
qiiiesc^ent for several years preceding 1919. In that year the building 
permits amounted to $2,271,^1 1. Snaughnessy Heights is a wealthy 
suburb developed since 19 ii oy the Canadian Pacific railway. 

The foundation of the university of British Columbia brought 
about a closing down of the British Columbia branch of McGill 
University and a transfer of the staff, equipment, etc., of the latter 
to the new college. The newly founded university made use at first 
of temporary buildings in the city, but just before the war secured 
extensive grountls for a campus and buildings at Port Grey. Con- 
struction was delayed by the war but was Ixjgun in 1921. 

Granville 1., a large block of reclaimed land near the retail business 
district, has of late years lieen providing excellent sites for industries, 
such sites toeing served with trackage* wharfage, electric power* etc. 

V ANDERLIP, FRANK ARTHUR (1864- ) , American bank- 

er, was born at Aurora, 111 ., Nov. 17 1864. After leaving the 
public schools he studied for a time at the university of Illinois 
and at the old university of Chicago. In 1889 he became a 
reporter on the Chicago Tribune and in 1890 was made its 
financial editor, but resigned in 1894 to accept the associate 
editorship of the Economist, a paper published weekly in Chicago. 
His contributions to it attracted wide attention and he was fre- 
quently called upon to deliver addresses. On March 4 1897 he 
became private secretary to the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
Lyman J. Gage, and four months later was appointed by Presi- 
dent McKinley assistant Secretary of the Treasury. On resigning 
in iQoi he was elected vice-president of the National City Bank, 
of New York City, and in 1909 president, serving in the latter 
capacity for ten years. Before taking up his work in 1901 he 
spent a year in Europe studying financial and industrial conditions. 
When the War Savings Committee was appointed by Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo, to promote the sale of War Savings 
Certificates during the World War, he was made chairman, 
serving from Sept. 1917 to Sept. 1918. He was chairman of the 
board of directors of the American Industrial Corporation and 
director in many organizations, including the Haskell & Barker 
Car Co., the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., and the Union 
Pacific R.R. Co, He was a trustee of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, He was the author of The 
American Commercial Invasion of Europe (1902, the result of his 
studies in Europe); Business and Education (1907); Modern 
Banking (igii) and What Happened to Europe (1919). 

VAN DYKE, HENRY (1852- ), American writer, was born 

at Germantown, Pa., Nov. 10 1852. He studied at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute, and after graduating from Princeton in 
1873 and from the Princeton Theological School in 1877, he 
spent two years at the university of Berlin. In 1879 he was 
ordained a Presbyterian minister, was for three ycarii stationed 
at Newport, R.L, and from 1883 to 1^0 was pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. In this capacity his 
preaching gave him a national reputation. From 1900 he was 
professor of English literature at Princeton. During 1902^3 
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lie was moderator <il the Freshyteciati Chuxt^ in the United 
States. In 1908 he was appointed American lecturer at the 
Sorbonne. He was a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, and in 1909 was elected presid^t of the National 
Institute- In 1913 he was appointed fay President Wilson minis- 
ter to Holland and Luxemburg, but resigned in 1917. When 
after the fall of Liege in 1914 von Jagow handed to Mr- Gerard, 
the American ambassador in Berlin, the note to Belgium, offering 
full reparation for damages, in case free passage to France were 
granted German troops, Van Dyke flatly refused to act as inter- , 
mediary. From the hrst he championed the cause of the Allies 
in the World War, and after America’s entrance into the war he 
served as a naval chaplain. Dr. Van pyke was an eloquent 
speaker. His books, both prose and in verse, give him a high 
place in modern American literature. Among his best works arc 
his ** outdoor essays,” especially Litilc Rivers (1895) and Fisher- 
man^ s Lack (1890). His publications include The Reality of 
Religion (1884); The Poetry of Tennyson (1889); The Other Wise 
Man (1896); Ships and Havens (1897); The Toiling of Felix, and 
Other Poems (1900) ; The Poetry of the Psalms (1900); The Blue 
Flower (1902); Days Off (1907); The House of Rimmon (1908); 
Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land (1908); Collected Poems (1911); 
The Bad Shepherd (1911); The Unknown Quantity (1912); The 
Lost Boy (1914); Fighting for Peace (1917); The Valley of 
Vision (1919); and Golden Stars (19x9). 

VAN HORNE, SIR WILLIAM CORNELIUS (X843-X915), 
Canadian financier {see 27.894), died at Montreal Sept. 11 1915. 

VAN»T HOFF, JACOBUS HENDRICUS (i8s2-i9iy), Dutch 
chemist and physicist {see 27.896), died at Stcglitx, near Berlin, 
March 1x911. 

VASSAR COLLEGE {see 27.046). — During the period 19x0-20 
the endowment of Vassar College grew from about $1,500,000 
to $3,118,904.40 with 800 ac. in campus and farm. Student 
enrolment is limited to x,ooo, the number that may be housed on 
the campus; but the pressure for admittance and the difficulty 
of estimating withdrawals make it impossible to maintain this 
limit with exactness, and the enrolment for 192 x was 1,106, the 
faculty numbering 142. The funds available for student aid in 
one form or another amounted in 1921 to $456,371,55. Students 
are admitted on passing the examinations set by the college 
entrance examination board, or by an examination covering three 
years of preparation in four selected subjects; this latter method 
takes the place of entrance by certificate from approved schools. 
The physical equipment of the college, exclusive of faculty 
residences, includes 27 buildings, seven of them dormitories, and 
a farm of 675 ac., with vegetable gardens and a model dairy. 

Student self-government is in effective operation, the students 
themselves assuming responsibility for most of the regulations 
governing attendance and conduct, and for the management of the 
Students^ Building and the Good Fellowship Club House, and for all 
extra curriculum activities, including the providing of various 
money-making occupations for self-supporting students. The facts 
that the price for rooms and board is the same for every student, the 
rooms being selected by lot, that there are no sororities or other 
clubs to which membership is not absolutely open, and that no 
admission fee may be charged to any campus meeting, all help to 
maintain a democratic spirit. 

Among the notable war-time services of Vassar were the farm unit, 
the reconstruction units, and the training camp for nurses. In the 
summer of i<)t7 Vassar undertook the exjieriment of student labour 
on the aillegc farm. Its succej^s led to many similar enterprises 
throughout the country. Volunteers were accepted for the summer 
of 1918 to work in two shifts of six weeks each. They were boused 
in one of the campus buildings, paying their board out of their 
wages, working eight hours a day, and undertaking every form of 
farm work, as well as work in the model dairy, and drying, canning 
and preserving in the college kitchens. The Vassar units tor ■ei’vice 
abroad, one under the American Red Cross, and a canteen unit 
under the Y.M.CJV., were financed by alumnae and under- 
graduates, with assistance from the Red Cross, and served in 
Prance. The Red Cross reconstruction unit included trained nurses, 
a dietitian, a doctor and social workers. Much of the rehabilitation 
work at Verdun w^as in their charge. The summer training camp for 
nurses was organized under the direction of the Red Cross and the 
National Council of Defense. Five hundred graduates of colleges for 
women entered uixm a course of training for three months at Vassar 
and two years in a hospital, leading to the degree of registered nurse. 
One hundred and ten colleges were represented in this training camp, 


the probationary nurses coining fnoin 46 diffident statues of the 
Union and three British colonies. i ; i (Di. 

VAUGHAN WILUAMS, RALPH (xSys^ ), EngUsh musical 
! composer, was bom at Down Ampney, Oct. 12 xSya. He’wxs 
educated at Chaxrterhouse axtd Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of Mus. B 4 c. in 1894. He studied fur- 
ther at the Royal College of Music^ and also at Paris and Berlin. 
He took the degree of Mus. Doc. at Cambridge in xpox, and in 
19x9 received an hon. musical degree from the university of 
Oxford. His works include Toward the Unknown Region (1907); 
Willow-wood (1909); Symphony {ii^t 6 )*, On Wenlock Edge 
(x9xi); London Symphony (19x4; Carnegie award 1917) and 
many fine songs, including arrangements of traditional mdodies. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, SIR ROLAND LOMAX BOWDLER 
(1838-1916), English judge, was bom in London Dec. 31 1838, 
the fifth son of the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Vaughan Williams. He 
was educated at Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he took his degree in x866. He was called to the bar in iS6x, and 
was made a Q.C. in 1889. In 1890 he was raised to the bench of 
the Queen’s Bench division, in 1891 was transferred to the 
Bankruptcy division, and in 1897 became a lord justice of appeal. 
In 1906 Vaughan Williams was appointed chairman of the royal 
commission on t|ie disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 
He retired from the bench in 1914, and died at Abinger, Dorking, 
Dec. 8 19x6. His book The Law and Practice of Bankruptcy (1870; 
latest ed. 1915) is a leading authority. 

VAZOVt IVAN (1850-1921), Bulgarian poet and writer, was 
born at Sopot in Bulgaria in 1850, and received his first educa- 
tion in the Sopot village school. Later on, he went to Russia to 
continue his studies. His first literary efforts took the form of 
essays and songs describing the sorrows of the Bulgurs under 
Turkish rule, their hopes for a free united Bulgaria, their dis- 
appointment when the Treaty of Berlin divided the Bulgarian 
people once again. His most important work is the novel Pod 
I goto (Under the Yoke), which has been translated into many 
European languages. Pod I goto gives a simple and convincing 
picture pf village life in Turkish times and of the heroes of the 
struggle for freedom. Among Vawv’s other works are The New 
Craves of Slivnitza (Serbo-Bulgarian War of 1885-6); l^he Kaza^ 
larska Czaritza; Borislav and Towards the Abyss, two of his best 
plays. Vazov, who identified himself with the sufferings and 
joys of the people, is honoured throughout the country as the 
national poet and as a tme patriot. His jubilee was officially 
celebrated in 1920 and he was awarded a pension from the State. 
He was the first Bulgarian writer whose works had been read 
outside Bulgaria, He died at Sofia Sept. 22 1921. 

VENEREAL DISEASES (see 27.9S3). — There are three distinct 
diseases included under the term venereal ” — gonorrhoea, 
syphilis, and soft chancre, of which the first two are of primary 
importance in relation to public health. The advance in our 
knowledge of venereal disease, its prevention and curative treat- 
ment, during 19x0-2 x, may be regarded as the outcome of 
experience upon a large scale based upon the following dis- 
coveries: — (i) the specific organism of syphilis by Schaudinn; (2) 
the inoculatipn of monkeys by Metchnikoff and protection there- 
from by the application of a 33% calomel cream ointment; (3) 
the application by Wassermann of the Bordet haemolytic test to 
syphffis; and (4) the discovery by Ehrlich of ” 606 ” (salvarsan) 
as a rapid curative agent of syphilis. All four discoveries may be 
said to have laid the foundation of all modern methods of medi- 
cally dealing with this disease* 

The discussion of the whole subject at the International 
Medical Congress held in London in 191a, and the change in the 
attitude of a large section of the public and the press, eventually 
led up to the appointment of a British Royal Commission in 1 9x3* 
The report of ^e Commission, published in 1916, was strongly 
supported by a National Council for Combating Venereal 
Disease, and ultimately an Act of Parliament was passed which 
made provision for the carrying out pf its recommendations. 

Scientific Advances.— During r9io*-2o the so-called para- 
syphilitic diseases, general paralysis of the insane, and tabes 
dorsalis (locomotor ataxia), were proved tp be the dir^t result ol 
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active pr6l!f^t!6lii el tlie spirecbaeta pallida, in the brain and 
spih^ cord ff^spectivelyi of these two diseases. This knowledge was 
dde td the difjcoveiy by No^chi and Moore of spirochaetes in 
the brains of 12 out of 70 brains of persons dying oif general paral- 
, Confirnaktidn of this was soon at hand in all civilized 
countries where these diseases occul*. Mott Was able to find the 
spirochaCte pallida in the brains of 66 out of 100 successive fatal 
cases. Inasmuch as the cerebro-spinal fluid invariably gives a 
positive liVassermann reaction in general paralysis; it may be in- 
ferred that, the spirochaete is always present! A large experience 
in the servides during the World War has shown that in spite of 
modern energetic treatment a certain proportion of cases give a 
positive Reaction of the ccrebro-spinal fluid, and there is evidence 
to show |that when generalization of the organism takes place in 
the secondajry st^e, its implantation in the substance of the 
central nervous system may occur; and it is these cases which 
subsequently develop this fatal and incurable disease, general 
paralysis; incurable because neither the mercury nor the arseno- 
benzql compounds are able to enter the substance of the nervous 
system and desti^oy the specific organism. This is a practical 
point of the greatest significance, for it shows that the only way 
to avoid this and other fatal incurable diseases is the adoption of 
curative treatment in the primary stage, as emphasized in the 
report of the Royal Commission. But even better is the adoption 
of prophylactic measures, by which the organism is killed while it 
is still on the surface of the body; for many persons may not 
know that they have been infected owing to the fact that the 
sore is not of a typical nature and in a number of cases is there- 
fore regarded by the doctor or patient as a soft sore or chancroid; 
cbnscquently only local treatment is adopted; or it may be that 
the sore cadring little pain or discomfort leads to the patient 
neglecting treatment until it is too late. 

A. Marie and Levaditi have recently put forward the view 
that there are two forms of specific organism — a ncurotropic 
spirochaete, which seeks the nervous system, and a dermatotropic 
one which seeks the skin. Although there are no morphological 
differences discoverable in the organisms, yet certain clinical 
epidemiological and experimental facts support this argument. 

Prevalence . — ‘The returns of the Registrar General in England, 
as was shown in the report of the Royal Commission, arc liable 
to many fallacies, which invalidate the accuracy of any deduc- 
tions that tould be made from them. The returns of deaths, 
which may imqucstionably be assumed to be due to syphilis with 
the exception of general paralysis and aneurism, are very limited; 
yet we know that a large proportion of the deaths from organic 
brain and spinal cord diseases is due to this cause, likewise a 
large proportion of Valvular and other diseases of the heart. 
Evidence was given at the Royal Commission showing that 5 % 
of syphilitics subsequently developed general paralysis, also that 
10 years is the average time for the brain symptoms to develop 
and several years then elapse before a fatal termination. It 
follows that the prevalence of syphilis in a community 12 to 13 
years previously may be gauged by the percentage of deaths 
firom general paralysis in any given year. Possibly this would be 
a more accurate method of estimating, to some extent, the prev- 
alence of syphilis in a community than even the statistics 
afforded by the early treatment centres, for a large number of 
people Suffering with the disease, even now, do not come under 
observation ofi account of avoiding the social stigma. 

Death ftom general paralysis is about four times as great in 
men as in women; it may be assumed therefore that syphilitic 
infection is four times as frequent in men as in women. The 
incidence of general paralysis is about the same in all classes but 
it dimitilshes as we rise in the Wial scale in women. The in- 
ference is obvious as regards venereal disease and the social 
status of women. In the JuVmle form due td congenital syphilis 
it occurs equally in the two sexes. Gonorrhoea, not being a 
direct ckuse of death, although of many chronic and even fatal 
dis^a^e^i espedally in women, rarely enters into the returns. 

An atteiht>t was iriade by the Royal Commission to estimate 
the application of the blood test the prevalence of syphilis. 
Us the present writer tested the specimens of Mood withdrawn 
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from a Vein by Sir John Collie from 500 apparently healthy ^ihen 
ftfiplying for tervice in the L.C.C., and found that q*s% gave a 
positive reaction. These, and many other statistics from various 
sources, notably hospitals, poor-law infirmaries, a^uins for 
lunatics^ Idiots and imbeciles, and institutions for the blind and 
the deaf, published in the report, showed that a large ix^rcentage 
of the population had been infected with syphilis, and that a 
very Ihrge proportion of these people were suffering from a 
disease or disability directly or indirectly due to infection* 

From the mass of evidence collected it was roughly calculated 
by the Royal Commission that probalfiy 10 ‘‘o of the population 
had been infected with syphilis. This corresponds with the 
statistics of the United States: — 

The results of a survey by the VVasscrniann test of adults 
admitted to hospitals (apart from venereal clinics) in five large 
cities of the United States showed 9-5% positives out of a total of 
15,264. Vedder obtained 13 % positive reactions in 11,933 recruits 
for the U.S, army in 1916, 15 % of H56 candidates for the police force, 
and 5% of 3,203 candidates for comniissions in the army. It is 
worthy of note that in the same locality that gave 5*8 positive 
VVassermannSj VVarthin found evidence of syphilis in $ 0 % of post- 
mortem examinations. Hence Jeans concludes that the minitnum of 
syphilitics in the United States is to%, and the probable percentage 
twenty.” ^ 

It was assumed from the evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion that a much larger percentage of the people had suffered 
with gonorrhoea; inasmuch as one attack of this disease docs 
not give immunity and relapses of an apparently cured infection 
frequently occur, it follows that reliable statistics of admissions 
for gonorrhoea are dilTicult to ascertain by the rate of admissions. 
Altogether it would not be an unfair estimate to as.sume that 
20% to 30% of the population prior to the World War had 
suffered with venereal diseases. 

The Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer of the Minis- 
try of Health for 1920 stated that the Ministry had based its 
policy upon the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Venereal Disease, 1916. The principal recommendations were 
thus summarized: — {a) Confidential registration of cause of 
death, (b) Extension of facilities for diagnosis, (e) Organization 
by the local authority of means of free treatment for all 
classes at convenient hours and under suitable conditions, (d) 
Improved professional and public education, (e) A grant-in- 
aid of 75% of total cost incurred in approved schemes. (J) Treat- 
ment in army and navy, poor-law institutions, prisons, etc. (^) 
Prohibition of all advertisements of remedies and unqualified 
practice. (/?) Recognition by the Government of the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Diseases. 

The Commission recommended that “ no system of notification 
of venereal diseases should be put in force at the prc.sent time,” 
and they condemned “ unqualified practice by chemists, 
herbalists and others as “ disastrous ” and “ one of the principal 
hindrances to the eradication of those diseases,” and they stated 
that “ the most urgent requirement is to secure to every patient 
the freest and earlie.st possible access to medical assistance when 
there is suspicion of venereal disease. This implies, inler u/fa, 
that all temptation for the patient to have resort to an unquali- 
fied person shall be removed.” 

The National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases was 
established to promote and assist by propaganda and lectures 
the programme of the Royal Commission; it had the approval and 
support of the Local Government Board and of the Ministry of 
Health. Still, in spite of moral teaching, lectures, propaganda 
and early treatment centres, an alarming incidence of venereal 
disease occurred in the British armies and in those of the Do- 
minions during the World War. Some idea of the prevalence of 
these diseases may be gained by reference to a statement by the 
late Sir William Osier (Lancety May 26 igi 7) : — 

‘‘The last quoted figures for the British army at home are (Han- 
sard, April 23): 71,000 cases of gonorrhoea, 21,000 cases of syphilis, 
and 6,000 cases of soft chancre. In the C^anadian army to March 31 
1917, there have been 18,333 cases of venereal disea^-^gures which 
have stirred public opinion in the Dominions to boiling point.” 

^Medical Science Abstracts and Reviews. Published for the 
Medical Research Committee, vol. i., igig-zo^ p. 397. 
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xiimy whtcb shofvr that thctfe It^ bee% m 
comequence of the war, and in spite of the application of the 
iii«0.s]Ufes lecommended by the Royal Gominia8toii« a very 
consideiable increase in the prevalence of venereal diseases in 
the United Kingdom (see evidence by Dr. Sequeira» Ettie 
Rout and others in the report of the Committee of the Birth* 
Rate Commission). 

Table i, taken from the Annual Report of the Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministty of Health for zgao, indiicates the extent to 
which the clinics were utiliased in ipao. From this table it 


Tabue I. — Experience of British Clinics, ig20. 
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appears: — (a) that in the fourth year of the scheme there were 
approximately 85,000 cases of venereal disease and 19,000 cases 
which proved not to be venereal disease, the total number of new 
cases being 105,000 and the attendances 1,488,000; (fc) that there 
was a rapid increase of ** new ” cases of venereal disease in 1918 
and 1919 and a stationary position in 1920. The term ** new 
cases ** can only be relative, and docs not afford a basis for 
calculations of incidence; (c) that if the army estimate of the 
relative frequency of gonorrhoea and other venereal diseases 
(2 1 to i) be correct for the civil community, only a small propor- 
tion of the cases of gonorrhoea in the country came under treat- 
ment at the clinics; (d) that the total attendances (and the ratio 
of attendances to patients) had increased greatly, and that the 
number of persons who were apprehensive of their condition and 
who came to the clinics for diagnosis had increased — two facts 
which suggest that the clinics were better appreciated. 

The totd expenditure of British local authorities was 16,000 
in 1917-8, £214,000 in 1918-9, £287,000 in 1919-20; towards 
which the Ministry of Health provided grants of £84,000, 
£145,232, and £224,716. 

Owing probably to financial reasons and incfTiciency of some of 
the clinics there were indications of a change of policy by the 
Ministry of Health, for in the above-mentioned report it was 
stated: — 

“ It cannot be too dearly understood that the best way of dealing 
with most cases of these diseases is through the skilful private prac- 
titioner. For a substantial portion of this problem the public dinic 
should be looked upon as a temporary organization pending the time 
when the practitioner is ready, available, competent^ and projjerly 
equipped to undertake effective treatment. Certain patients re- 
quire hospital treatment, but the authority should not needlessly 
establish institutions if and when the ordinary channels of medical 
practice are available and reliable, or can be made so.” . . . . 

“ I am bound to advise that if the work of these clinics is not 
properly done — if it is casual, superficial or perfunctory — they should 
be disapproved by the Ministry. It is better to have only a few clinics 
well-organized and scientifically controlled than a large number 
which are not thus administered. These statements indicative of a 
change of policy in the future may find an explanation in a study of 
the statistics (see Table 2) relating to the number of patients dis- 
charged from venereal disease centres as having completed treat- 
ment. This table shows that 29% of syphilitics and 33 % of persons 
suffering from gonorrhoea ceased to attend before completing a 
course of treatment. Nearly three times as many as those who were 
discharged after completion of treatment and obsorv^ation and 
accordingly can be definitely tabulated as cured and non-in feet ive. 
These facts seem to show the necessity of adopting some disciplinary 
measures to combat the evil, such as exist in the United States." 

Pfeventiofi, — Sir Archdall Reid, in his work on the prevention 
of venereal disease, complains that no reference was made in the 
report of the Royal Commission of the value of Metchnikoff’s 
discoigery. The National Council strenuously opposed what they 
termed ** the packet system ** but the facts had, to be faced. 
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Early curative treatment and moral suasion by propaganda and 
lectures had not effected the purpose which most of t^e members 
of the Royal Commission believed and desired tjiey would. Sir 
Bryan Donkin, in a letter to The Times in Jan. 1917, first called 
attention to the necessity of the adoption of immediate self- 
disinfection in accordance with the discovery of Metchnikoff. 
He cited the remarkable success attending the simple measures 
of immediate self-disinfection adopted at Portsmouth by Sir 
Archdall Reid. Reid states in his book that one in i,opp solu- 
tion of permanganate of potash, carried in a flat screw-stoppefed 
bottle with a swab of cotton wool, proved a simple and cheap 
means by which he obtained .successful results. The directions 
were that the soldier should immediately after exposure to 
infection thoroughly swab the exposed surfaces with the fluid; 
and he states on p. 130: — “ Immediately venereal disease 
vanished from my units. For six months not a single case 
occurred. In two years and four months, during which quite 
20,000 men must have passed through my hands, only seycn 
men were infected. Of the seven cases, six of gonorrhoea and one 
of syphilis, all could be accounted for by drink or negligence.'^ 

A controversy as to the right or wrong of such treatment thus 
arose which eventuated in a number of eminent medical men 
leaving the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases 
to form the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease by 
immediate sclf-disiufcction. While not discouraging continuance 
of efforts by moral persuasion, athletics, education and early 
curative treatment, this Society realized that immediate self- 
disinfection either by calomel cream or permangfi-nate solution, 
was essential supplement to the before-mentioned measures; 
recognizing as the members of this Society do, that a large 
proportion of the adult population are not, and in our present 
social conditions, cannot or will not remain continent. It may 
be assumed that both the societies are animated with the same 
desire, and it was hoped that by the establishment of a special 
committee of the Birth-Rate Commission in June 1920, in order 
to take expert evidence on the value of the various measures for 
the prevention of vcn^Tcal diseases, unanimity on the part of the 
two societies might arise. A report on ** The prevention of 
venereal disease " by this Committee was issued in Feb. 1921. 
7 'he report states (p. 21); — “ The Committee is of opinion that 
any administrative or legal difficulties that ma,y at present 
prevent individuals, who desire to do sq, from purchasing such 
disinfectants from chemists, on tffeir own initiative a pro- 
tection against venereal disease should be removed; and that the 
section of the Act dealing with this matter should be rendered 
more explicit aqd amended if necessary; ” hut up to June ipzr 
no result had been achieved as regards action by the Government 
or by way of settling the essential point of difference between the 
two societies. 

The supporters of the S.P.V.D. maintain that if 183 curative 
treatment centres (which cost the State £3cx>, 000 in 19^0) are 
necessary, a similar number of prophylactic centre^ axe pimre 
necessary. Now the National Council adyised the (Joyernment 
to establish what they call Early Ablution Centres where skilled 
but delayed disinfection would be carried out. Th^e are so 
many phviQus defects in this system when applied to the civil 
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Council and many bb^tighs had rcfOA^ to adhpt this method of 
dealing with those diseases, and most thinking people are of 
opinion that the onus of keeping clean and thus avoiding the 
iprend of infection should be thrown on the individual Who lays 
hiiAi^lf open to infection by promiscuous intercourse: In re- 
spect tb prophylaxis therefore the policy of the National Council 
had entirely failed to deal with the problem, arid it was the con- 
tention of the S.P.V.D. that the only practical preventive 
irieasw is, immediate self-disiftfectioft ” and that all hindrance 
to f acuities, suth as the law forblddhtgxhemists in England to 
sell prophylactics for the specific purpose of rendering an indi- 
vidual safe, when contemplating promiscuous sexual intercourse, 
should be abolished. 

The National Couiicil and its supporters could not deny the 
fact that immediate self-disinfection, if properly carried out, was 
an efficient method of prophylaxis; but on moral grounds they 
strongly objected to its employment, as condoning promiscuous 
sexual intercourse and thereby leading to increased risk of infec- 
tion and a false security, because it could never be carried out 
efficiently by the civU population. Colonel Harrison, adviser to 
the Ministry of Health, who was responsible for its application 
in the army, suppbrted the National Council in this contention. 
He stated that his experience showed that he was wrong in his 
estimation of the value of self-disinfection as a means of preven- 
tion of venereal disease in the army, and that it did not meet with 
the success that he anticipated. On the other hand there is the 
experience of Sir Archdall Reid, and the equally successful 
results obtained in the navy by Commander Boyden (see p. 227, 
Report of Birth-Rate Committee, and Archdall Reid’s Prevention 
of Venereal Diseases ^ appendix pp. 437-442). Also Capt. Walker’s 
results: ‘‘During Aug. and Sept. 1917 (64 days) a little over 
5,000 officers and men came on leave to Paris, of whom 1,038 
developed venereal disease or about 20 per cent. This closed the 
leave to Paris. Leave was reopened on Nov. 8 1917. . . . ” 

The actual results from Nov. 8 1917 to March 31 igi8 was 
stated by Capt. Walker to be only 3% of infections among the 
men on leave to Paris.” This great reduction was the result of 
prophylactic measures {Public Health, Sept. 1918). Although 
on a small scale compared with those of Col. Harrison, these 
results tended to prove that the personal equation plays an all- 
important part not only in respect to the faith, intelligence and 
desire of the man who employs self-disinfection as a means of 
prevention, but in the faith, intelligence and desire of the com- 
manding officers and medical officers whose duty it is to see that 
the excellent army instructions, which were promulgated, were 
enforced and the necessary disinfectants provided. Indeed, had 
disciplinary measures been adopted and applied both to the 
individuals who becanie infected and to the medical officer in 
charge if Carelessness or negligence in carrying out the instruc- 
tions had been proved, far better results would no doubt have 
been obtained. Moreover, early detection of the practice of men 
seeking infection in order to escape service at the front, which 
became so prevalent as to necessitate classification as “ self- 
inflicted wound,” would have been easy and the practice pre- 
vented. Again, it is argued against chemists being allowed to sell 
specific prophylactics that it would lead to increase of venereal 
disease by the assumption of the purchaser that they might serve 
as a curative agent. Perhaps the strongest argument in favour 
of the efficacy of the adoption of immediate self-disinfection as the 
best means of prevention of venereal disease is the fact that at 
Portsmouth, where Sir Archdall Reid carried oii his work, the 
Medical Officer of Health, Dr.' Mearns Fraser, overcame the 
6pp<!»sition of ' clergy and others to this mode of treatment, and 
advice and information on immediate self-disinfection was in 
192 1 given there by posters and on application to the Health 
Department at the town hall. 

The policy' of the Ministry of Health was thus stated by the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health:-^. 


■ PaeiHties ate pFbVkled for disliifeettpn, as well as 

irrigation and other mtermedlate treatment, at the Various kinds of 
treatment centres approved by the Ministry and elsewhere under 
supe^isioq (Annual Report, 1926, p. 122). 

The ejqperience of the American army, with State control in 
the United States, supports tlie view that, to make any system 
efficient, disciplinary measures and notifications are desirable, 
but this can only be done when all obstacles to prevention are 
rernovedi. Ignorance, prejudice and false sentiment must be 
banished and the public educated to regard venereal disease like 
any other infective disease: — 

“ Prophylactic treatment stations were established during the war 
in all the camps and in towns in the vicinity of camps in the United 
Jltatcs and in France. These stations were under the supervision of 
American officers and in charge of airefully trained non-coinmis- 
sioned officers. Soldiers were not only instructed in the course of 
their training that prophylactic treatment does, in many cases, 
prevent the development of venereal disease but they were also 
under orders to apply for treatment after having exposed them- 
selves. If a soldier developed venereal disease his record was 
examined to ascertain whether prophylactic treatment had been 
taken and if this duty had been omitted, the soldier was subjected to 
trial by court-martial to ascertain why preventive measures had not 
been undertaken and to undergo punishment in case neglect lierame 
evident. Inquiry into the effectiveness of this system establishes the 
fact that under favourable conditions, prophylactic treatment was 
effective in over 00 % of the cases received. It was found that appar- 
ent failures resulted from four cause's: — (a) delay in seekinj^ treat- 
ment; (b) incompetence on the part of the attendant giving the 
treatment; (r) previous history of venereal disease indicating a 
recurrent attack; (d) false statements on the part of the soldier.” 
(” Combating Venereal Disease in Armies, " I nUrnationalJournal of 
Public Health, published by the League of Red Cross Societies, 
Jan.-Feb. 1921, vol. ii., No. i.) 

State Control , — The measures adopted in the United States 
to control venereal disease are described in the reports of the 
Public Health Service. These measures arc as follows: — (1) 
Notification of cases of venereal disease to the health authorities, 
the records to be secret; (2) isolation and treatment in detention 
hospitals of infected persons who arc unable or unwilling to take 
measures to prevent their becoming a menace against others; 
also measures for the suppre.ssion of prostitution ; (3) educational 
measures, including information of the general public concerning 
the nature and manner of spreading of venereal diseases and the 
steps to combat them; (4) extension of facilities for early diagno- 
sis and treatment; (5) prohibition of prescribing by druggists. 
These principles have been carried into effect in many of the 
states by rendering persons who arc a danger to the public health 
on account of venereal disease subject to quarantine, and certain 
standards are laid down which have to be followed before dis- 
charging patients as non-infcctious. 

In Pennsylvania the following measures have been adopted. 
The work of the Department has been divided into three parts: 
medical, educational, and law enforcement^ There are certain 
measures concerning the Medical Department, making for econ- 
omy and efficiency, which are at variance with those adopted 
by the British Ministry of Health. These arc as follow^s: — 

There arc 30 public clinics for the treatment of venereal disease, 
over which the Department of Health has entire supervision and 
for which it assumes all financial responsibility. In these clinics free 
treatment is given to those patients whose economic condition will 
not permit treatment either by private physicians or by clinics 
charging a fee. Ut>on entrance to clinics, {patients are question^ as 
to their ability to pay for services. Those able to pay a private 
physician are referred to outside doctors who are registered w ith the 
clinics. If in position to pay only a small sum, they are referred to 
hospital clinics which charge a nominal fee. Indigent patients are 
treated free in the state clinics. 

Continuance of treatment of a patient is insured by sending a 
notice to return for treatment. If this does not effect a return, the 
clinic makes use of the legal machinery at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Through an Act of the State Legislature passed in 1921, there has 
been placed at the disixisal of the Department of Health a modern 
400-bcd hospital for the care and treatment of syphilitic patients who 
are menaces to the public health. 

Immediate treatment (venereal prophylaxis) for those exposed 
tio disease has been approved by the Fennsylvania §tate Depart- 
ment of Health. Prophylaxis as used in the afmy by means of 
stations is impractical in civilian life. Tubes containing material 
for self-disltifcction ai*e given the Department’s approval, after 
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self-disinfection in women under most circumstance^ is hot likely 
to be attended by the same satisfactory results as in men, o;i 
account of the different anatomical coilstructibn of the genital 
organs, Dr. Morria Rawlins and Lady Barrett, in giving evidence 
before the Birth-Rate Commission in England, said that they 
would not recommend its use for several reasons. It would be 
employed for contraconception, and if the permanganate solution 
were used it might lead to the spread of the infection to the 
uterus, Sir ArchdaU Reid in his book discusses the subject, and 
refers to the opinion of Miss Ettie Rout, who was for years in 
France with the New Zealand and Australian forces. Although 
Miss Rout was not a doctor she had an extraordinary experience 
and knowledge of the subject. She points out that there is far 
more danger to women in outdoor relationships than in Indoor 
relationships, and she supports this statement by the fact that 
the weekly average of soldiers infected was doubled and after- 
wards still further increased when the licensed houses in Havre 
were put out of bounds in April 1918, simply because immediate 
self -disinfection was not available to the women (or to the men) 
and they were not under medical supervision. Similarly in 
Amiens, Abbeville and other places, the amount of disease 
increased for the same reason. In her evidence before the 
Committee of the Birth-Rate Commission she stated that a weak 
permanganate solution was in use at the St. Louis Hospital, Paris. 

Syphilis and Pregnamy, — Dr. Amand Routh, who has made 
a special study of this subject, estimates that at least 20% of the 
ante-natal and neo-natal deaths are due to congenital syphilis. 
Experience shows that treatment of the mother is very satis- 
factory, for she can be cured and the offspring prevented from 
becoming congenital syphilitics. 

Modem Curative rfcu/wen/.*— Sufficient time has how elapsed 
since Ehrlich*s great discovery of the arscno-benzol compound 
known as salvarsan or ** 606 to appraise the value of this drug 
or its equivalents in the treatment of syphilis. It was at first 
believed that it would entirely replace the old mercurial treat- 
ment, but the greatest success has been attended by a combina- 
tion of the two. Numerous other arseno-benzol compounds of a 
similar nature to the original “ 606 have since been introduced, 
and, although it is generally considered that they have not such a 
powerful influence on the disease, yet nco-salvarsan or its equiv- 
alent preparations are now almost universally employed, be- 
cause the technique of administration is .so much simpler. When 
salvarsan was introduced, a misapprehension of its curative effect 
arose in the mind of the public and many members of the pro- 
fession; for it was believed that a few intravenous injections of 
the drug would suffice to effect a cure, and this might seem 
probable if, in conjunction with the patient showing no active 
symptoms, the blood previously positive in its reaction became 
negative. Under such circumstances the patient believed, and 
sometimes was led to believe, that no further treatment was 
necessary. Experience has shown that not infrequently serious 
consequences were the result. Therefore most authorities recom- 
mend what is termed “ intensive treatment,” namely a course of 
intravenous and intramuscular injection of an arscno-benaol 
compound combined with mercury in the form of intramuscular 
injections or inunctions. Periodic courses extending over two 
years are required, The Wassermann reaction of the blood is 
taken before treatment is commenced and the strength of com- 
plement fixation estimated before and after each course of treat- 
ment. The curative effects of the drug can thus in a measure be 
estimated. For ill-effects of salvarsan treatment and standards 
of cure, sec pp. 114- 5, Annual Report of the Chi^ Medical 
Officer of Ministry of Healih^ 1920. It will be observed that of 
193,411 pe^ns dealt with during 1919-20 there were 59,328 
who ccas<lf%riltend before completing a course of treatment;* 
infective. 

Evidehrf^'‘''Pil||IIU the British Royal Commisrihn showed 
that energetic ‘^Intensive treatment ” employed in the priiflary 
before the Wassermann reaction was positive and there- 
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was the fact that rehinfection has been known to ocenrt ilt ^ 
necessary to state that, owing to, f^^Bty technique 
in performing the Wawrmann reaction, cases haye^beeiiirepostf^ 
as negative by one obseyver and positive by another, J^n SOmeiOf 
these cases the patients were obviously suffeting firom disease, 
the result of a previous inteptiony in others there v^as no pliniqal 
sign. The Commission rightly laid stress upon tbet necessity of 
employing a standardiaed method to avoid error and thus avert 
very aerious conseqimncm^ j medical and medicolegal* Most 
authorities lay mora stress upon the examination of the, cerebro* 
spinal fluid than the blood in diseases of the nervous systemi 
presumably of syphilitic origin, as a means of diagnosis. Ex- 
perience shows ibat p^y persons may be in good health or 
at any rate not suffering from any obvious oKnical syphilitic 
disease, and yet give a positive Wassermann reaction of the 
blood, for the organism may be locked up in. aome functionally 
indifferent tissue, but a positive reaction of thejluid shows that 
the spirochacte is in the central nervous system and if it is not 
causing any clinically recognizable symptoms there is a positive 
danger that it may at any time do sq, Whpn once the cerebro- 
spinal fluid is found to give a positive Wassermann reaction it is 
doubtful whether any treatment will make it negative, This 
fact shows how extremely difficult it is for the drug to attack the 
organism when once it has gained access to the? substance of the 
central nervous system. It was for this reason that Swift and 
Ellis introduced the treatment of general paralysis and tabes by 
spinal intrathecal injections of salvarsanized scrum; but it 
was found to have no advantages over the usual methods of 
treatment, and only a few authorities now employ it and claim 
successful results. 

All those who have had experience in the prevention and 
treatment of venereal disease consider gonorrhoea and its com- 
plications the most difficult to deal with. It is not implied there- 
fore that the effects of gonorrhoea are so serious as syphilis, but 
owing to the fact that the organism when it has invaded the 
deeper structures is not easily eradicated, a patient thinking 
himself cured, because he suffers no pain, may unwittingly infect 
his wife or other women, As there arc inamense numbers of these 
carriers it is easily seen how difficult is the problem of prevention 
of gonorrhoea; and this difficulty is greatly increased by the fact 
that this disease is not looked upon as serious; whereas all the 
evidence given before the Royal Commission showed that many 
serious diseases especially affecting women were due to gonpr- 
rhpcal infection. It is a frequent cause of disease of th^ repro- 
ductive organs, and sterility is a result. Its ill-effect upon the 
health and happiness of the nation is far greater than is generally 
imagined. If the complex medical and social problem involved 
in venereal infection is to be dealt with nationally on sound lines 
it is essential that the full confidence and support of the public 
must be obtained. This can only be done by getting the people, 
as the late Sir William Osier said: ” to realise that it is a great 
communicable disease, many of whose victims are innocent,” 
The following^ works may be consulted for further information; — 
System of Syphilis (Oxford Press); The Report of, the Rdyal Com- 
mission on Venereal Disease with appendic^ (rpifi); Report on the 
Prevention of Venereal Disease by the ^edal Committee of the 
Birth-Rate Commission; Manual of Mil^ry Urology (American 
Red Cross Association); Medical Science t abstracts ana reviews, 

g ublished by the Council of Medical Research (vols. i. and i!.) j 
ir William Oslefi ” The Campaign against Syphilis,” LancH May 26 
1017 ; Sir Archdall Reid, The Prmeiniton of Venereal Disease; Kex^otte; 
of the Public Health Service* U.S. A., 1920; Report of (the Chi^ 
Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, 19XO1 (F* ,W. Mp.) 

yENBZUELA (see 27.988). — The permanent: additions made 
to the population of Vencaucla by immigration during 
vrere slight, The official year book for 1912 stated that the total 
number of persons arriving at Veneauelan ports in.that year ^as 
9,615, while the total, departures were 7,981, It.gave the ap- 
proximate pop. of )thu republic as 2,632,754. f , 
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' ij^^dfeclatrf tfeat thfe 

composed jof ?o i terr^ioti^; irid a ftdcir$J #tS^tt;: 

states made provisions regarding their bound^as and temtd- 
rial divisions by laws p^sed prior to March i6 19^2. In dpt. 
ipii, the Federal (hstrlct was made Up oi departahehts, 
Llbertadbr and Var^s^ whi^h wdre siibdi^ided into 25 parishes 
or munidpalitiek. The stated had beeh divided into 147 disttifct$ 
ahd these subdivided into 597 municipaiitibs. ThetehitOrieshad 
been organised ihto 10 niumcipaiitibS. The Vfpeaaelan consti- 
tution of 1914 aUowed the xhain territorial divisions to repiam 
as they Were when established under the constitution of 1909. 
6h June 14 1916, Congress enacted an organic law for the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal temtory of Delta Artiacuro, which di- 
vided it into four municipalities and vested its government in the 
president of Venezuela according to certain prescriptions. 

CpmtnuntccUions !~^Tyvelyt railroads of some importance were 
operating in Venezuela ip 1920 with a total mileage of about 600 m., 
and an inveialted capital Of some 200,000,000 boHvares. Steamships 
plied up the Orinoco river to Ciudad BoHvar and thence to ports in 
the interior. Some ocean vessels entered Lalce \Jaracaibo. La Gua- 
ira and Puerto Cabello were ports of call for important American 
and European steamship lines. During the rule of President G6mez, 
beginning In 1908, considerable attention Was given to interior com- 
munications. Shortly after becoming ptesident be conceived the 
idea that the construction, improyentent^ and repair of important 
Venezuelan roads was a most urgent piiblic work. From Dec. 1908 
to Dec. 1:915, the construction or repaif of several highways was 
undertaken by the national Governmenft. AmOi^ these were the 
roads from La Guaira to Caracas, from Caracas to Guatire, and from 
Rubio to Urac&, which was macadamized. In some years the ex- 
penses for highway construction and maintenance constituted the 
major portion of the expenditures of the Department of Public 
Works. Plans were made for a comprehensive system of roads. On 
Aug. II 1916, a presidential decree provided for the construction of 
the great western highway from Caracas to San Cristdlial through 
thfC states of Miranda, Aragua, Carabobo, Cpjedes, Portiigesa, 
ZAmora, and T&chira. On Dec. 19 1915, ahothcr decree provided 
for the construction of the great eastern highway from Caracas 
thi^ough the states of Miranda, Aiizodtegui, and BoHv'ar to the 
interior of Guiana. 

Foreign Commerce . — ^According to official statistics in 1913 the 
total imports of Venezuela amounted to 93420,225.00 boHvares. 
(Nominal value $ . 193 or 9.4d,) The imports from the leading coun- 
tries were as follows: 35,979,080^03 boHvares from the united 
States; 22,260,593.57 from the Britisn Empire; 13,404,073.91 from 
Germany; 8,218,689.19 from Holland; 5,666,611.43 trpm France; 


(Nominal value 5 . 193 or 9.40.} 1 he imports from the leading coun- 
tries were as follows: 35,979*080^03 boHvares from the united 
States; 22,260,593.57 from the Britisn Empire; 13,404,073.91 from 
Germany; 8,218,689.19 from Holland; 5,666,611.43 trpm France; 
3,744,276.53 from Spain; 2,878,928.50 from Italy; i,i84;266.30 from 
Belgium; and 66,575.84 from Colombia. In 1913 the total exports 
of Venezuela amountea to 152,765749.04 boHvares. The countries 
taking the largest shares were: France, 51751,523,27 boHvares; 
the United States, 43,914,670,33; Germany, 28^827,814.24; England, 
11,394,058.90; Holland, 3,^75, 353-30; Cofombia 2,151,434; Austria- 
Hungary, 2,051,273 and Italy, 1,308,325. According to statistics 
compil^a by the PamAmerican union, the chief imports into 
Venezuela in 1918, exclusive of parcel post shipments, wfre as 
follows: cotton textiles, 16,709,753 boHvares; drugs and medicines, 
4,242,157; machinery, 3,190,315; flour, 3,039,409; automobiles and 
accessories, 1,562,495; leather and leather goods, 1,135,198; paraffin, 
1.625,949 ; wines, 1,303,388 ; stearin, 975,865 ; and soda, 92 1,384. The 
total imports in 1918, according to official statistics, amounted to 
77,244,950,23 boHvares. ImtK)rts from the chief countries were 


621.41; Italy, 020,720.50 and Holland, 759 fi<H- 55 ‘ the chief 
Articles exported in 1918, according to fimires compiled by the Pan- 
American Union, were as follows: coffee, 38,568,176 boHvares; 
cacao, 19,798,054; rubber, 6,947,320; sugar, 5,481,139; corn, 
987, 698; cattle and hides, 3,249,060; tobacco, 3,179,902; gold, 
2,348,914; frozen beef, 2,545,935; asphalt, 1,560,193 ; and ^troleum, 
1.041,742. According to official statistics, the total exiports of 
Venezuela in 1918 came to 102,659,153.74 bolfVares. The cduntries 
taking the largest quota were; ITnitea States, 46,382,272.70 boH- 
vares; Holland, t7»646387.74; England, 17,098,261.82; France, 
10, 068, 066.33 : Sl»in, 8 . 9 i 3 i 9 liiO| It^ly, 1,143,432 ; Cuba. 7 i 9 .f 5 *-- 
OS; add Colombia, 612,203. During the World War the trade of 
Venezuela with the Central Empires altogether ceased, while her 
commerce with the Ajlics and wi^ neutral Powers much iticrca^d, 
the Uhited States securing a largib part of the trade. 

May 18 1914, a Congress of Deputies from 
the Vene2tielah stnt<i$ adopted n nhw Constitution for their union. 
That eou^titution declared that the Venezuelan states recipro- 
caUy .r^cognized^ autonomy and equality, and that tihey 
retained all sovereignty which was not delegated to the centr^ 
Government by the constitution. The states agreed to promul- 


gate oonstitudiuni that would harmonize with the fundamental 
kw and agreed to see that the national constitution, laws, and 
ord^ were obeyed. Early in June assemblies 4t the capitals of 
the respective states ratified the new form of Government, which 
was accordingly proclaimed in force June 13 1914. This con- 
st! tutioh provided that the right of suffrage was to be exercised 
by male citizens 21 years of age or over. Forei^ets who took 
part in political controversies {contiendas) could bh arrested, 
confined, or expelled by order of the president. Executive power 
was vested in a president and a cabinet of ministers appointed 
by him. The president was to be elected for a scven-yckr term 
by the secret vote of Congress. During the temporary absence 
of the president from the capital his functions were to be exercised 
by a minister whom he designated. Among the extensive powers 
vested in the chief executive were the following: to administer 
the Federal district and the two Federal territories; to issue 
decrees and regulations for the better execution of the laws; to 
negotiate loans as provided by Congress; to grant certificates of 
naturalization; to appoint national officials whose appointment 
was not otherwise provided for; to convoke an extraordinary 
session of Congress; to declare war when authorized by Congress; 
to negotiate treaties with foreign nations; and to proclaim martial 
kw throughout the republic. Article 137 of the constitution 
stipulated that the provisional president and vice-presidents of 
the republic should hold office until the new constitutional 
functionaries were inaugurated. Article 13$ stipulated that the 
commander-in-chief of the national army should exercise his 
functions until the inauguration of the constitutional president 
of the republic. Legislative authority was granted to a Congre.ss 
composed of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. The Senate 
was to be composed of two Senators from each state chosen by its 
Legislative Assembly for three years. The Chamber of Deputies 
W’as to be composed of members chosen from every state and 
from the Federal district by popular vote for three years at the 
ratio of one deputy to every 35,000 inhabitants. Congress was to 
meet annually on April 19 at the capital for a session of 70 days. 
Judicial authority was vested in a Supreme Court designated the 
Cork Federal y de Casacidn and in other tribunals established by 
law. The Federal Supreme Court was to be composed of seven 
judges who were to be elected by Congress for a term of seven 
years. Clauses defining powers of this court provided that it 
should take cognizance of accusations against the president and 
other high officials. It was given jurisdiction over cases involv- 
ing claims against the nation, cases relating to foreign diplomatic 
agents in Venezuela, cases arising from contracts made by the 
president, and cases involving conflicts between laws or decrees. 
State or Federal. 

Army and Navy . — In 1912 Venezuela purchased a vessel of about 
i,(X)o tons from the United States, which was re-christened the 
** Mariscal Sucre and made the flagship of the navy. About 1915 
the Venezuelan navy was composed of two cruisers, three gunboats 
and two transports with a personnel of a few hundred men. The 
standing army was composed of some 9,000 infantry, artillery and 
cavalry. In addition there was a reserve which was estimated to 
consUt of about 100,000 men. By a law published in June 1919, 
military service was made compulsory for all adult male citizens, 
with certain exceptions. Every man was obliged to serve in the 
army or navy for two years in peace-time and during war at the 
president’s pleasure. Until they became 45 vears of age those 
soldiers were to compose part of the reserve. A decree of April 17 
1920 provided for a military aviation school at Maracay. 

Ediication.^According to the official year book for 1912 there 
were in that year in the republic 1,408 elementary schools attended 
by 45,515 children. There were in attendance at 52 graded schools 
4,853 pupils. On Dec. lO 1914 a fundamental law concerning educa- 
tion was enacted. This law provided that primary instruction 
should be Compulsory and free tor all Children from 7 to 14 years of 
age. Secondary education, furnished in lyceos and coUgios, should 
comprehend two succ:essive courses: one of a general character, and 
another of a special type giving training in philosophy and letters, 
in physical aqd natural science, or in physical and mathematical 
seknee. A detree of March 1915 provided that the national Govern- 
ment should maintain a scho^ of fine arts, furnishing instruction in 
music, declamation and the plastic arts; cximmerdal schools at 
Caracas, Maracaibo, and Ciudad BoHvar; a school Of arts and crafts 
for males and another for females; and a training school for nurses. 
In 1916 decrees were issued which founded at Caracas a number of 
Institutions for higher edtication, such as a school of political 
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Bcienm, a idkooi 6f pharmacy « atid a cdioot of i dentistry; Deems 
were issued in the f^tiowiag year which established in that city a 
museum of natural history ana an institute of fine arts. Besides the 
facilities furnished by various educational institutions ih the capitsir 
city, there is the Untversidad de los A ndes at M6rida. 

FinawUs . — The hnandat condition of Venezuela has improved in 
recent years/ On Dec. 51 191A4 the total indebtedness of the Vene* 
zuelan Government amounted to 1 76460,25 i. ia boH vares. Of this- 
61,607^179.53 bolfvares was domestic, while the balance was foreign 
debt. The domestic dfibt was thus classified 

Bdivafes 

National domestic debt, consolidated at 6 % . 54«699t59 

Script at 1% . , . . . . . . . 38,165.62 

National domestic debt, consolidated at 3% . . S9i96o,572.36 

National domestic debt, consolidated witnout interest 1,204,639.% 
Current indebtedness . . . . . . . 349>ioa.i3 


Total . . . ♦ • 4 . 

The foreign debt was as follows : 

National debt at 3 % by diplomatic conventions 
Provisional script (Spanish) .... 
Diplomatic debt at 3 %» issue of 1905 


. 61,607.179.53 


BoHvares 
0,843»79»-^* 
. 1 ,600.00 

. 105,007,680.00 


Total . . 114,833,071.61 

In Aug. 1914 the Government of Venezuela issued a decree ordering 
a reduction in the numlier of offices and a decrease of 25 % in official 
salaries. This was followed by other economies. Claims of French 
citizens against Venezuela amounting to 13.000,000 boM vares were 
adjusted by a protocol of Jan, 14 1915, at 3,000,000 bolfvares. For 
the satisfaction of this obligation a non-intcrest bearing debt was 
provided, the arrangement being that it was to be cancelled by 
the payment by Venezuela of 57,692.31 bolfvares monthly. The 
national revenue for the fiscal year i9i7-'8 amounted to 53 >253, - 
686.06 bolivares; while the expenditures came to 52,948.924.48 
bolfvares, leaving a surplus of 304,761.78. Revenues for that year 
were derived from the following sources: — 

' Bolivares 

. 414.544, 1274« 
. 6.3*7.345-85 
. 7,437.183.09 
. 6,725,814.75 

. 4 t 295 , 891-95 
177.520.90 

179.965-92 

. 3.575.836-18 


Customs duties, consular fees, etc. 
Cigarette tax . . 

Liquor tax 
Salt monopoly . 

Stamps .... 

Stamped paper 
Inheritance taxes 
Other sources . 


Total 53.253.686.06 

On July 13 1919, the national domestic debt of Venezuela was as 
follow's: — 

BoHvares 

National domestic debt, consolidated at 3 % . . 46,623,077.29 

Script . 2,098,652.50 

Treasury bonds . 349,102.13 


Total 49.070,831.92 

Upon the same date the national foreign debt was as follows: — 

BoHvares 

National debt at 3 by diplomatic conventions . 9,208,291.61 

Provisional script (Spanish) T, 600.00 

Diplomat ic debt at 3%, issue of 1905 , . . . 84,511,750.00 

Non-interest bearing diplomatic debt as arranged in 
1915 230,769.12 


Total . 93.952,4*0.73 

The total indebtcflness of the Venezuelan Government on July 13 
1919 thus amounted to 143,023,242.65 Udfvares. The bolivar was 
relatively stable during the World War. The exchange value of the 
U,S. dollar measured in bolfvares at different dates was as follows; 
July 1914, 5-30; April 1917, 5.14; April 1918, 4.32; Jan. 1919, 4.25; 
and Dec. 1919, 5.16. An official estimate in 1919 stated that 
there were in circulation some 25,000,000 Mfvares of bank-notes; 
49, (XX), 000 in silver coin; while the gold in circulation and in reserve 
came to 62,o(X),ooo lx>lfvares. In July 1920 eight companies had 
banks in Caracas. Two indigenous institutions were the Banco de 
Venezuela with a capital of 24 ,ooo,(xk) botfvares and with more 
than a score of agencies, and tne Banco Caracas with a capital pf 
6, 000, (XX). The Royal Bank of Canada had a bank in Caracas and 
four liranches in other cities. The National City Bank New 
York had a liank in Caracas and four branches in other cities and 
towns. The Hollandische Bank voorWeshIndia had a bank in thecajiital 
city. The Mercantile Bank of the Americas of New York City had 
established a central bank in Caracas with branches at La Giiaira, 
Puerto Cabello, andr Maracaibo. The Commercial Bank of Spanish 
America Limited — affiliated with the Anglo-South American Bank 
Limited— with a capital and reserves of 2po, 000,000 bolfvares,, had 
banks in Caracas and Puerto Cal)eUo. The Deschanel International 
edrporation of Venezuela, affiliated with a corporation of that uame 


in NewVork City, a ipme i«36o,000 bolfVaiws, had 

estajbfished banks in Caracas La Guaira. Another important 
institution of Vene^ui^la was this BaHc<f de MaraeddhOf with a capital 
of 937.S06 bolfvat^. • 

Bislory.r-^^n in Nov. i^, President Castro left Venezuela 
to visit Europe, the ^rs|t vice*:presi<l^t, Juan Vicente Gdmez, a, 
wealthy; land-owner and efficient military leader, was given 
the presidential power. : In decrees of Nov. 23 ,i9<>8, G6piez 
appointed a general secretaiy and confirmed the es^ting Cabinet , 
appointments. On May 3 1909 he issued a decree annouhcing, 
that he was exercising the powers of President of Venezuela, and 
after suppressing opposition to his rule in certain quarters,, he‘ 
was acclaimed President Dec. 191 909. Under the constitution of 
1909, on Aug. 27 1919, Congress elected Cifiraess constitutional 
President for four years, In June and July 1911, Venezuela 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies the centenary of her 
declaration of independence. During the rule of Gdmez diplo- 
matic relations with foreign nations that had been ruptured were 
resumed, and Venezuela undertook to pay her obligations to 
foreign nations upon which payments had lapsed. Upon an 
attempt of ex-President Castro to regain his power, President 
G6mez issued a proclamation on Aug. 3 1913, announcing that as 
the peace of the republic had been disturbed by Castro, he 
(G6mez) was leaving the capital to undertake a campaign for the 
restoration of public order. Upon the following day he entrusted 
his authority to Jos^ Gil FortouL president of the council of 
government. On Jan. 1 1914, he reentered Caracas at the head 
of his army and at once reassumed the powers of President. 

According to the constitution the term of office of President 
G6mez ended on April 19 1914. Upon that day a Congress of 
Deputies from the Venezuelan states adopted a provisional 
constitutional statute for the Union. That statute declared that 
all laws not inconsistent therewith should remain in force. It 
further provided that this Congress should elect a commander- 
in-chief of the national army at the same time that it elected a 
provisional president of republic. Congress was also to frame a 
new pact of union for Venezuela, which should be submitted to 
the assemblies of the states for approval. The period of pro- 
visional rule should last until the new constitution had been 
ratified by the states and until the constitutional functionaries 
had taken their posts. On the same day Congress elected Vic- 
torino Mfirquez Buslillos, who had been Minister of War and the 
Navy, provisional president. By a decree of the same day Pro- 
visional President Mfirquez Bustillos appointed his ministers of 
state, making C6sar Zumeta Minister of the Interior. Congress 
elected General C6mez commandcr-in-chief of the national army. 
On May 3 1915, the Congress chosen under the constitution of 
1914 unanimously elected Gen. G6mcz President of the republic 
for the term ending April 19 1922. However, the President-elect 
did not assume the presidency. The provisional president con- 
tinued to exercise the president’s authority while Gen. (Jomez 
remained commander-in-chief of the army with the title Presi- 
dent-elect of the republic. Among the members of the first 
Cabinet of Provisional President Mfirquez Bustillos were C. 
Zumeta, Minister of the Interior; M. Diaz Dodrlguez, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs; Romfin Cardenas, Minister of Finance, and 
Felipe Guevara Rojas, Minister of Public Instruction. 

Boundary Disputes. — Protocols signed in Caracas in 1905 betweein 
Brazil and Venezuela acknowledged those portions of the nrazilian- 
Vcneztielan boundary which had been surveyed by their com- 
missioners as the true toundary line. In Feb. Ioi2, these nations 
^reed to select commissioners to determine their boundary between 
Cucuy and the Salto de Hua. In 1914 those commissioners pro- 
ceeded to mark that part of the boundary line exactly. By a treaty 
signecl in i$8i Venezuela and Colombia agreed to. submit their long- 
standing boundary^ dispute to the arbitration of the King of Spain, 
who was to fix the line which in 1810 separated the captaincy-general 
of Venezuela from the viceroy alty of New Granada (Colnmbia). 
The award of the Spanish monarch was given on March 16 1891. 
Subseauently, however, a heated correspondence took place between 
Colomnia and Venezuela about this hne^ mixed commissions de- 
limited a part of it, and Colombia proceeded to take possession of 
regions which clearly belonged to her. Venezuela objected to this 
action and at times war seeined imminent. By a treaty signed at 
Bogotfi on Nov. 3 1916, the contending nations agreed to submit to 
an arbiter the question whether or not C(>lombia had the right to 
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enter upoi^ |he.|K:isae«i^^ of jb^jjtoiy .^hat to her by the 

award or'vmecfier sfie Mould j^tpone such occupation uhtil the 
bouhdaiy Hne had beeii felly dmwni The partle^ agreed that both 
states should remain^ for the time being, in the poesassiofi of terri* 
tories which they held, at the date of the treatyv .iU arbiter they 
selected tfhe President of Switserland, who, aftfr pronouncing his 
decision, was to appoint Swiss enginTOrs to demarcate exactly the 
Dbuttdaiy where it had not been surveyed. In July 1917, when 
ratihcations of that treaty were exchange the’ parties changed the 
arbiter to the Swiss Federal Council. On June aa 191^ that council 
made kpown the regulations; which should be followed ip the arbitral 
procedure. Both parties presented their last arguments to the 
arbiter and a decision was Ending at the close of 1930. 

Intetnatumal ite/alton.r.-^Although Veneeuela did not publish a 
proclamation of neutraUty upon the outbreak of the World War, 
yet on Aug, 12 1914, the Minister of the Interior sent instructions to 
officers of custom houses directing them to maintain neutrality in the 
conflict. Seven days later, at the instance Of the Minister of Foreign 
Relations, the Minister of the Interior addressed to the chief execu- 
tives of the states, the territories, and the Federal district, circulars 
informing them that the Venezuelan Government would maintain 
the strictest neutraUty and directing them to prevent individuals 
from aiding any of the belligerent nations. Upon being informed by 
the U.S . minister of the rupture of diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many, on Feb. 23 i^i7t Ignacio Andrade, Venezuela's Minister of 
Foreign Relations, informed the envoy of the United States at 
Caracas that his country would fulfill all her dutiesas a neutral and 
would not relinquish any of her rights: ** She wishes t6 preserve her 
relations of peace and friendship With all of the belligerent nations 
and to maintain the most perfect neutrality.” Although the sym- 
pathies pf many of. her intellectual leaders were with the United 
States, yet Venezuela maintained her neutral policy throughout the 
struggle. In March 1920, Venezuelans minister at Paris filed his Gov- 
ernment's adhesion to the League of Nations. 

See AUa Comision Internacional, Seccion Venezolana (Caracas, 
1919); Annual Report of the Council of the Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders (London, 19 Anuarto Estadistico de Venezuela 
(Caracas, 1915); Boletln Comer cial e Industrial; Informaciones 
Considares y Comerciales publicadas por ta Direccidn de Politica 
Comercial del Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores (Caracas, 1920); 
Constitucidn delosEstados Unidosde Venezuela sancionada por el Con^ 
greso de Disputados Plenipotenciarios de los Esiados en 1914 (Caracas, 
1914); L. V. Dalton, Venezuela (London, 1912); DivisiSn Politico- 
territorial de la Reimhlica f Caracas, 1912) ; J. V. G6mez, Mensaje que 
el General Juan Vicenle Gomez^ presidente ^ovisional de la Repuhltca, 
^esenta al Con^eso Nacional (1910-?) ; F. Guevara Rojas, El Nuevo 
Rigimen de la instrucciSn en Venezuela (1915); Itineraries de Vene- 
zuela (1914); El Libro Amarillo de los Esiaaos Unidos de Venezuela 
(C?aracas, 1910); Memoria que presenta el Ministerio de Obras 
Pubiicasd las Cameras Legislativas (Caracas, 1911); Memoria que 
presenta el Ministro de Relaciones Jnteriores al Congreso Nacjonal 
(Caracas, 1910); Monthly Bulletin of the International Bureau of 
American Republics (Washington, 1910^ ; Proceedings of the first Pan- \ 
American Financial Conference (Washington, 1915); Pan-American 
Union, Venezuela^ General Descriptive Daia (1909); Recopilacion de 
Leyes y Decretos de Venezuela (vols, xxxiii.| 1913). (W, S. KoJ 

VENIZELOS. ELEUTHERIOS (1864- ), Greek statesman, 

was born at Mourni^s, in the island of Crete, on Aug. 23 1864, of 
a family that emigrated from Mistra (near Sparta) to Crete in 
1770. His father, a merchant of Canca, took an active part in 
the Cretan patriotic movement and was therefore exiled by the | 
Turks in 1866, but returned to the island in 1872. Young 
Elcuthcrioa was educated in the schools of Syra and Athens, and 
then studied law at the university of Athens, taking his degree in 
1887. Returning to Canea, he took up the practice of law, but, 
like most Cretan lawyers of that day, he soon was drawn into 
political life. In the insurrection of 1889 he was compelled to fly 
from the island and take refuge in Greece; after tranquillity 
was restored, he returned and was elected a member for Canea 
to the Cretan Assembly^ It was not tfll 1897 that Venizelos came 
into prominence as one of the leaders of the Cretan uprising pf 
that year, which culminated in the removal of Turkish rule 
from Crete (1898). Venizelos was in command of the insurgents’ 
camp on Aikrotiri, which was shelled by the united European 
squadrons on Fpb. 21 1897.; A few days later, he received at this 
camp the British, French and Italian admirals^ who came under 
a flag of truce to negotiate a settlement between the insurgents 
and the Turks. These two incidents form the first occasion when 
Venizelos came, into oflficial contact with the Great Powers. | 

In 1898 prince George of Greece landed in Crete as High 
Commissioner pf the Great Powers, and a lew months later, 
upon Sphakianakis’. retirement, Venizelps-became the head of 
the Cretan executive* He soon ioMndibiinseW at variance with 
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f the Prince, who inaugurated in Crete very much the same auto* 
oratic policy that his elder brother, King Constantine, subse- 
quently adopted in Greece in 1 91 5*- 7, FinaUy , a complete rupture 
took place in 1904 between the Prince and Venizelos; the Veni* 
zelist party were defeated at the polls by the personal canvassing 
of the Prince and the united efforts of the other Cretan party 
leaders, already jealous of Venizelos’ rising star. Venizelos then 
organized a revolt at TherJsso, which was partially successful 
but which died out after a few months, yet not until it had made 
the Prince’s position in the island untenable. In 1905 the Prince 
departed, resigning his office as High Commissioner, in which 
he was succeeded by M. Alex. Zaimis. From 1905 to 1909 
Venizelos’ activities alternated between those of chief of the 
Cretan executive and those of leader of the Opposition, More 
than once during this period the Cretans came into sharp conflict 
with the four Great Powers; but Venizelos’ wisdom and modera- 
tion prevented any rupture and maintained friendly relations 
with the Powers. 

In 1909 the Military League at Athens, which headed a 
bloodless revolution against the existing political corruption and 
Court favouritism in Greece, found itself in need of a sound polit- 
ical adviser. As such, Venizelos went over to Athens at the 
invitation of the League three times within four months. He 
persuaded both the League and King George of the necessity of 
convening a National Assembly for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion, as the only safe and satisfactory way out of the dangerous 
situation. The elections for this Assembly were held in the sum- 
mer of 1910, and Venizelos himself (who had never ceased to 
retain his Greek citizenship, while in Cretan political life) headed 
the poll at Athens. His arrival at the Greek capital in Sept, was 
greeted with tremendous popular enthusiasm. Such was his 
unlimited mastery over Greek public opinion at that time, that 
at a nod from him the Royal family would have been expelled 
ignominiously. But Venizelos had come to Greece to establish 
reform and pacific progress; and little as he respected any mem- 
ber of the Royal family, he was fully conscious of the set-back that 
Greece’s internal tranquillity and foreign relations would receive 
by a fresh change of dynasty or by the doubtful experiment of a 
republic. His first great work in Greece was the revision of the 
Greek Constitution, which was successfully accomplished in 1911. 
Simultaneously, he was busily reorganizing the public services, 
especially the army and navy, the former through a French, the 
latter through a British, mission. Within the short space of a year 
and a half he prepared the ground for the Balkan League, which 
had hitherto been universally looked upon as a Utox^ian project. 
By May 1912, the League was practically an accomplished fact, 
but a fact so successfully dissimulated that the outside world 
knew nothing of the League’s existence. Only Russia, as the 
traditional protectress of the Southern Slavs, was in the secret. 
Other Greek statesmen, and notably Tricoupis, had worked (or a 
Balkan League but failed, partly, no doubt, owing to adverse 
circumstances, but partly also because of Greek unpreparedness 
for war and of the inflexibility of the Greek claims. Venizelos wiis, 
it is true, favoured by circumstances — the Balkan races just 
then had been drawn together in self-defence against the newly 
fledged tyranny of the Young Turks in Macedonia and Thrace, 
while the military revolt of 1909 had swept the Greek political 
stage riear of nearly all the corrupt parties, that hitherto had 
blocked the wheels of the nation’s progress. But even so, the 
Balkan League would never have sprung into being but for 
Venizelos’ higher vision, and his supreme courage in consenting 
to an alliance with Bulgaria, without a preliminary agreement as 
to the division of the Turkish spoils in case of victory. 

When the World War broke out, Venizelos hastened, in the 
dark days whi^h preceded the first battle of the Marne, to offer 
Greece’s aid and adhesion to the Entente. This courageous offer, 
made at a time when the situation in France was so menacing, 
was never forgotten by the Allies, though declined for the 
moment on purely military grounds. A few months later (Jan. 
1915) th© Allies themselves asked for the cobperation of Greece 
in thqir plans for the Dardanelles expedition, and promised 
Gre^ce^ iu exiphange, eatansive territory in Asia Mizmr. But 
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Vctiisekn! decSsibn to accept this offer wae incontinently vetoed 
by King Con&tantkte;.and Venindoi was forced to re8i|iiy though 
support by a strong parliamentary majority and an all but 
unanimous public opinion. In the general election which followed 
(June 13 xoi5)» despite the desperate efforts of the King and his 
party, the Venizelist party were returned with a large majority; 
But, contrary to all constitutional requirements, three full 
months were allowed to pass before Veniaelos was summoned to 
resume office, the King's illness being made an excuse. When 
finally Veniaelos formed his new Cabinet, the Dardanelles expedi- 
tion had already failed, and another crisis was at hand. In the 
preceding spring Serbia had driven back the Austrian armies out 
of her territory; but now a fresh Austrian invasion was imminent^ 
and Bulgaria was plainly bent on revenging herself for her dis- 
asters of 1915 by preparing to attack Serbia in the flank. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the Oreco-Serbian Treaty of 19x3, 
Greece would, in that case, be bound to come to Serbia's aid. 
Bulgaria mobilized her army in Sept. 1915, and on the following 
day Venizclos obtained the King's signature to the decree 
mobilizing the Greek army. Two days later, Venizelos made an 
important statement in the Greek Chamber, declaring that, if 
Bulgaria attacked Serbia, she would have to face the Greek 
army as well. This declaration was received by the Chamber 
with loud cheers. King Constantine thereupon sent for Venizelos, 
and, after telling him that he would never consent to Greece 
drawing the sword against the allies of Germany, asked for his 
resignation. To the Premier's remonstrance that, after the recent 
verdict of the general election in favour of his policy, the Crown 
was not entitled to refuse its sanction, Constantine replied that 
in matters of foreign policy he did not consider himself bound to 
follow the national will, feeling himself personally rcspbnsible 
to God alone." In the face of this attitude, Venizelos thought 
it best to resign once more (Oct. 1915); and after a Zaimib 
Cabinet had vainly endeavoured to obtain the support of the 
Venizelist majority in the Chamber, the latter was dissolved 
(for the second time within six mdnths) and a new election 
ordered for Dec. 1 9 1 9 1 5. This time Venizelos, as a protest against 
the King's unconstitutional proceedings, called upon his party 
to abstain from the polls; and as a result, only 230,000 votes were 
cast, as against 720,000 in the previous election. In consequence 
of this abstention of the Venizelist electors, no Venizelist was 
elected, and the new Chamber consisted almost exclusively of 
the old politicians, whom the military revolt of 1909 had swept 
out of politics. 

Venizelos si>ent that Winter and spring (191 J~6) in endeavour- 
ing, through the press (he founded a newspaper called the Keryx)\ 
and by public mass meetings, to force the King to see the folly 
of his course. But after the surrender of Eastern Macedonia to 
the Bulgarians (Aug. 1916) he gave up all hope of converting 
Constantine to his views. On Sept. 25 1916 he took ship with 
hisleadingpartizansfor Crete, whence he sent out his proclama- 
tion to the Greek people, calling upon all true patriots to disavow 
Constantine and his fatal policy and to flock to the standard of 
the Entente, Proceeding on to Salonika, he established there a 
" Provisional Government of National Defence," which was in 
Dec. 1916 duly recognized by England, France and Russia, 
though not by Italy. His call for volunteers was responded to 
with enthusiasm by all parts of Greece not held by Constantine's 
troops, and 60,000 men were soon gathered at Salonika. 

When at last England and France proceeded to dethrone 
King Constantine, Venizelos returned to Athens a few days 
after his removal (June 27 1917) and took over the government 
of the whole of Greece. His first measure was to convoke the 
Chamber elected in June 1915, whose dissolution by Constantine 
in Nov. of the same year was considered as a violation of the' 
spirit, if not of the strict letter, of the Constitution. Venizelos 
then ordered a general mobilization Of the Greek army and for- 
mally declared war against Germany and her allies. His path 
was beset by many serious difficulties. The German propaganda 
had done its work so thoroughly that a large section of the com- 
munity were now entirely out of sympaithy with Venizelos' War 
policy. Nearly one-half of the ofi&cers of the army and navy 


were a^inst hint and the Ei||eh1^,’;; ^ 
choice between adb^On to the 'hew from! 

the service. majority chose the latter; and thus X|Soo 

officers wCre rOtirod on small pensionZ, and became a dangerous 
leaven^ for all' adbVerSive activities against the Government^ 
three distin^ brokhout wh^e tte: newly mdbflizeq| 

reserves were being moved to the front A large proportion of the 
public office and judiciary were al^ disaffected ; their remqvai 
f^rom theit posts was a matter 6f clemfeiitaiy prudence for a 
Government engaged, in a war of such magnitude. 

After the Armistice of Nov. ix z0ii&, and the assembling of 
the Peace Conference at Paris, Venizelos took up the diplomatic 
struggle for the rights of Greece. Between Nov. 1918 and Aiig. 
igaohe and his colleagues of the Greek delegaton were almost 
continuDusly absent in Paris or London. He returned a few 
times for a brief sojourn to attend the meetings of the Greek 
Chamber; but there could be no rest for him until the Treaties 
of Neuilly and of Si?vres were finally signed. Never before had a, 
Greek statesman achieved such magnificent results for his coun- 
try. Never before had a representative of a .small nation won 
such admiration or played such a brillialnt part in a great inter- 
national gathering. Yet no sooner was his triumph complete, 
than an attempt was made upon his life by a couple of young 
Greek naval officers (Tserepcs and Kyriakos); and three months 
later, the Greek elections gave a crushing majority to His political 
opponents. Greek history is indeed full of such acts of popular 
ingratitude to public men, from Aristides the Just down to 
Charilaos IVicoupis. 

Many explanations have been given of Venizelos' amazing 
overthrow in the hour of his greatest triumph. He himself 
attributed it to the war- weariness Of the Greek people, that had 
been under arms with almost no intermission since 1912. His 
political enemies ascribed it to the determination of the Greek 
people to " regain their liberties " and to punish his “ tyranny," 
It is, no doubt, the fact that a large section of the Greek people 
had been led to regard the situation in this light. The wildest 
stories were circulated in the press about the oppressive character 
of the Venizelist regime of 1917--20. Venizclos was accused of 
having cast 80,000 people into prison, shot several thousands of 
his political enemies, and dismissed 20,000 public servants. As a 
matter of fact, the aggregate number of persons imprisoned or 
interned or placed under police surveillance never exceeded 1,600. 
The only executions were those of military ringleaders of mu- 
tinies or military spies, after due public trial and conviction by 
courts-martial; the total number of these executions was 63. 
There were also some 9,000 dismissals of public servants for politi- 
cal reasons; but nearly all of these men were subsequently rein- 
stated by the Venizelist Government itself, after thCy had sworn 
allegiance to the new order of things. When Venizelos' successors 
cante into office in Nov. 1926 there were not more than 300 or 
400 of these dismissed public officials still out of service by their 
own choice. There were, nevertheless, numerous acts of petty 
tyranny and injustice, that could be laid at the door of the 
Venizelist administration, during Venizelos' prolonged absence 
at the Peace Conference. Some of his lieutenants abused their 
power or failed to prevent such abuse by others. Many notorious 
bad characters had managed to creep into posts of influence and 
used their position to wreak personal vengeance or to enrich 
themselves at the expense of the public or the public treasury. 
But it may be doubted if, everi so, the elections would have gone 
against Venizelos, had it not been for two other factors. One 
was the sudden death of the young King Alexander a bare 
fortnight before the election. This reopened the question of the 
succession to the throne; and although Venizelos, as a desperate 
makeshift; proposed Prinfco Paul, ConstantinO^s youngest sion, as 
King, the utter Insignificance of this bby candidate only threw 
Constantine’s own claim to i^toration iiito stionger relief and 
gave a fresh irfipetus to the efforts of bis party. Had Alexander 
lived until after the election, Consitantine Would hardly haVe 
succ^ded in making his return good. The other factor in Venize- ‘ 
los' defeat was the bHnd^oVer^eonfidence of hb partisans; many 
Vehizelists in Athens aoid' the larger tb vote,) 
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•fhe total vote poHed by the Venledlist party throuf|^hout Greece 
was actually 43 < 5 i 7 ^i as against 525^643 cast for all the other 
parties. Veniaelos himself received a huge majority in Athens 
and Piraeus, but was defeated by the vote of the rural population 
of Attica. It is evident ther^ore that the large majority of 
anti-Venizselist deputies returned to the Chamber (256 out of 369) 
did not in any way correspond to a real anti-Veniaelist majority 
in the electorate at large. After the election, and Constantine's 
return to Athens as King, a noticeable revulsion of feeling set in, 
especially in provinces where the anti'-Veniselist vote had been 
strong. But up to Sept. 1921, when the great Greek statesman 
was occupied in cementing his domestic happiness by a sec- 
ond marriage in England, and the Greek army in Asia Minor 
was engaged in costly military operations against 1\irkey by way 
of making up for the loss of his powerful diplomacy, Venizelos 
himself had taken no further steps towards a restoration of his 
active influence in the national politics. He had been left a 
widower in 1895, with two sons, Kyriakos (b. 1893) and Soph- 
ocles (b. 189s) ; and his second wife, to whom he became engaged 
in Paris in the summer of 1921, the wedding being celebrated on 
Sept. 13 in London, was Miss Helena Schilizzi, heiress of a Greek 
Chiot family established in England. 

See C. Keroftlas, Eleutherios Venizelos (1915); S. B. Chester, Life 
of Venizelos (1921). 

VERDUN, BATTLES OF (1916-7) .-On Dec. 6 , 7 and 8 1915, 
the commanders-in-chief of the Allied armies on the western 
front, Sir Douglas Haig (Great Britain), Gen. Alexieff (Russia) 
and Gen. Cadoma (Italy), met together at Chantilly for a con- 
ference presided over by Gen. Joffre (France). The question to 
be considered was the best method of applying the suggestion 
of M. Briand, who had been president of the council of French 
ministers since Oct. 20 1913, for united action on an united front. 
It was decided to start a general oiBFen.sive simultaneously on all 
fronts as soon as the British army had been able to obtain and 
train the expected reinforcements, and as soon as the Russian 
army, which had been severely tried by the 1913 campaign, bad 
been reorganized as to men and war material, and the French 
army had its full complement of heavy artillery, trench mortars 
and ammunition reserves. Until the fulfilment of these nec- 
essary conditions it was impossible to fix a date for the offen- 
sive; it was, however, to take place as soon as possible. In the 
event of the enemy foreseeing the Allied attack and attacking 
one part of the front first the defender should be assisted by his 
Allies to their utmost powers. 

On Feb. 18 Gen. Joffre chose the Somme as the theatre of the 
Franco-British offensive, and wrote to Sir Douglas Haig that 
the attack should take place about July i. But the German 
High Command had decided upon a winter offensive. Maj^-Gen. 
Erich von Falkenhayn, who had relieved Gen. von Moltkc as 
commander-in-chief of the armies in the field, was in reality 
generalissimo of the Central Powers; the Austrian High Com- 
mand had suggested to him that nearly the whole of the Austrian 
forces should be directed against Italy, and that nine new 
German divisions should be sent as reinforcements to the 
Russian front. When once Italy was put out of action 400,000 
Austrians would then be available to take part in the battle 
against France. Falkenhayn, however, rejected this proposal 
because he did not believe that a defeat upon a frontier of such 
extent would cause Italy to lay down her arms. 

At the end of Dec., in a memorandum to the Kaiser, Falken- 
hayn reviewed the situation to the following effect. England, he 
said, was the soul of the Entente and the implacable enemy of 
Germany; she was exhibiting to-day the same tenacity that she 
showed in her historical struggles against the Low Countries, 
Spain, France and Napmleon. But in order to exhaust the re- 
sources of Germany she could hardly count on anything but a 
war of attrition; and Falkenhayn recognized that in reality time 
was on the side of the Entente. It was then necessary to strike a 
blow at England. But where? It was not possible to bring about 
a decision in the East; any success would be purely of a local 
nature^ without influence on the course of the war. In France 
the marshy soil of Flanders was an obstacle up to the middle of 
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the spring; and as regards the British positions farther souths 
the objectives were too distant and their conquest would necessi- 
tate the employment of 30 divisions at leasts which in point of 
fact the German army did not possess, and experienced officers 
were lacking to form the nucleus for new formations. Since 
England was out of reach, it was necessary to deprive her of her 
weapons, which were the Allied armies, and to ^ve up the idea 
of a direct attack against the British armies. “ Obviously this is 
a pity from the point of view of what our feelings are towards our 
chief enemy in this war," said Falkenhayn, “ but it is necessary 
to accept the situation. Above all the enemy must be struck at 
through submarine warfare carried out to its limit. There was 
no sort of imprudence in risking the hostility of America. Be- 
cause of the strong current of political opinion which is favourable 
to Germany it is doubtful whether the United States could decide 
to take any active measures on the European continent. It is 
still more doubtful whether they would be able to intervene in 
time with sufficiently strong forces. In order to destroy the 
tools of England on the Continent, Austria-Hungary has de- 
manded that Italy should be attacked. This scheme, however, 
must be discarded: its realization would have as its only result 
the securing of future advantages for Austria-Hungary, but it 
would not have any immediate influence on the war taken as a 
whole. Even if Italy abandoned the Entente (and this is difficult 
to admit) her defection would not have an appreciable effect on 
England. The military aid of Italy is so little, and Italy in any 
case is so much under the thumb of England that it would be 
strange to make any mistake in this appreciation of the situation. 
Interior troubles which may be expected in Italy at no long date 
will paralyze the power to fight in that country. 

The same thing," continued Falkenhayn, " applies to Russia. 
Her internal distress will soon oblige her to change her tune. An 
offensive on a grand scale is impossible for her in winter. In 
addition strategic objectives are not to be found: the capture of 
St. Petersburg would much complicate the question of supply; 
an advance against Moscow would lead us into the desert; the 
Ukraine is a granary, but we must wait for the settlement of the 
Rumanian question before pursuing the occupation of it. Ail 
the Allies then have been successively eliminated: only France 
remains. France," Falkenhayn repeats, “ has almost arrived 
at the end of her military effort, with a devotion that has been 
after all admirable. If her people can be made to understand 
clearly that there is nothing more to be hop)ed for from a military 
point of view, the worst will be over and England will find herself 
without her best sword. A break-through carried out in mass, 
an operation which is doubtful and beyond the power of our 
forces, is not necessary in order to reach this end. Even by the 
employment of limited effectives our aim can probably be reached. 
Behind the French line on the western front there are objectives 
which are within accessible range, and for which the French 
Command would have to fight to the last man." 

Falkenhayn saw then the solution in a terrible conflict of 
attrition fought out on a limited front against the French 
army by the German army; the latter holding the initiative in 
attack could manipulate it according to circumstances and limit 
itself in effort and in losses. T wo objectives presented themselves, 
Belfort and Verdun. The capture of either would have an 
enormous moral effect in France. Between these two Falkenhayn 
chose Verdun, for the following military reasons. “ The French 
lines here are still at a distance of about 20 km. from the German 
lines of communication. Verdun is always the most powerful 
point d*appui for every attempt of the enemy to make untenable 
the German position in France and Belgium by the employment 
of relatively weak effectives." 

This noteworthy report by Falkenhayn is full of the most 
detailed comments on the general situation of the Central Powers 
and on the conduct of the war as seen at that time by the German 
High Command. It displays naively his hate for England and 
contempt for the United States. It should be compared with 
William II.'s speech on June 15 1918 to the Great General Staff, 
on the occasion of the anniversary of his coronation, when after 
three victorious offensives he was persuaded of certain victory 
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and was already on the way to the Capital: The German people 
did not clearJy see, when war broke out, what meaning it would 
have. I sec it very dearly. It was a question of a struggle be^ 
tween two conceptions of the world. Either the Prussian, Ger« 
man, or Teutonic conception of the world, where right, liberty, 
honour and morals should triumph, or the Anglo-Saxon concep- 
tion, which implies abandonment to the idolatry of money. The 
peoples of the earth work as slaves for their masters the Anglo- 
Saxons, who hold them under the yoke. These two conceptions 
struggle one against the other. It is absolutely necessary that 
one of the two should be overthrown.” 

In addition it is worthy of note that, in conjunction with the 
detailed and fairly exact appreciation on the internal state of 
Russia and Italy, a total misapprehension existed concerning the 
material situation and especially concerning the moral of France; 
the whole plan of campaign was based on the fact that France 
was nearly at the limit of its effort towards the end of 1915, and 
that it would only be necessary to create a certain friction on the 
French front to bring about a rapid exhaustion of the army and 
of the nation. Subsequent events showed in a striking way the 
fallacy of this idea. 

Besides the reasons given by Gen. von Falkenhayn there were 
others which pointed to Verdun as the objective of a German 
offensive. The German commercial element, whose influence 
in the councils of the Imperial Government and amongst the 
military High Command was considerable, had represented in a 
memorandum to the Emperor the necessity of annexing the 
Briey basing the mineral wealth of which would be a happy 
adjunct to the Sarre coal: this peace aim could be kept quiet, for 
the war map was evidently to play the chief r61e in those future 
negotiations which the supposed exhaustion of the Entente 
seemed to foreshadow. Moreover, the Imperial Crown Prince 
commanded the Army Group which was detailed to attack 
Verdun, and the honours which were to come to him therefrom 
would assure the future of the dynasty. 

As soon as it was decided to attack Verdun local actions followed 
one another along the whole western front in order to divert the 
attention of the Allies; in Champagne, at Tahure, from Jan. 8-*i2, 
an operation took place followed by important works which ac- 
company the preparation of an offensive on a grand scale; on 
Jan. 24 in Flanders at Nicuport and Hetsas; on Jan. 23 in Artois 
at Th61us and at Givenchy on the 28th; in Picardy on the 29th 
at Frise; in Alsace at Seppois on Feb. 13. 

The chief aim was not to reach the objective laid down for 
each attack; it was a question of studying under what conditions 
and to what degree the preparation, lasting several days, thought 
up till then to be necessary, could be cut down by increasing the 
number of batteries, and through the rapidity of the rate of fire, 
of the German artillery. In 1915 the attacks carried out in 
Artois and in Champagne by the armies of the Entente had 
necessitated a preparation lasting from six to eight days. They 
gave the enemy time to meet the attack. In 1916 the German 
army was trying to regain the advantage of surprise. 

Local SituaHon.T^Dunng 1Q15 the French front at Verdun had 
played only a severely defensive r61c, rigidly set down by the 
High Command. The capture of Li^ge, Namur, Antwerp, 
Maubeugeand several other siege forts in France, had forced the 
admission that permanent fortifications had had their day. 
Whilst generalixing too hastily about certain experiences, the 
details of which were still not well known, it was admitted that 
every limited objective on which modern artillery was able to 
concentrate its fire should be smashed up in a few bourse Isolated 
defence of strong points and entrenched camps was no longer 
considerable; every detached fort became a nest for shells and 
could be defended only by evacuating it and by fighting outside. 
From this crept in the idea of submerging permanent works in a 
defensive zone, a ** fortihed region ” making them a part of the 
whole scheme of defence. 

Further, in a decree of Aug. 3 1915 siege forts had been sup- 
pressed with their autonomous organization within an enclosed 
perimeter, which implied the consequence of an isolated defence. 
This gave back to the armies tK>werful artillery immobilized in the 


interior of the country (2,300 heavy guns with x, 600, 000 rounds 
and x,8oo held guns with 1,450,000 rounds) and territorial troops 
which were needed for urgent work on the front. Under the 
conditions under which the war was being fought it was inevitable^ 
and this decree seemingly marked the definite end of the per- 
manent fortifications which were tp render such great services 
during the battle of Verdun. 

Prolonged and well-directed bombardments by the most 
powerful artillery left the armour-plated turrets intact; the 
deep concreted shelters remained constantly in use, and the 
troops found these instant and safe shelter — hot food, provisions 
in food and munitions which prevented them from reaching the 
last extremity of exhaustion* The forts of old design needed 
deepening considerably, but they served their purpose usefully. 
One thing is certain, and that is that the oBicers commanding 
sectors which were attacked did not pay sufficient attention to the 
defence of the forts and fortified works. 

The transformation of the entrenched camp of Verdun into 
a fortified region ” modified considerably the conditions of 
defence. The closed ring became an open chain; in addition, the 
salient on the right bank of the Meuse was very exposed, and 
quite rightly it appeared necessary to organize a second position 
on the left bank of the Meuse which would enable the continuity 
of the front to be reestablished, should it be necessary to aban- 
don the whole of the right bank to the enemy. But the manual 
labour and the engineering stores were lacking for the rapid 
construction of these important works; in 1915 the preparation 
for the offensive in Artois and Champagne had absorbed the 
greater part of available material, and on the entire front the 
requirements remained great, for every sector commander cried 
out for manual labour and material for work which was always 
urgent. The requirements of Gen. Herr, who commanded the 
fortified region of Verdun, were met only very sparingly. To- 
wards the end of 1915 he gave warning of the preparations for 
attack opposite his front, but Gen. Gouraud made identical 
remarks about the front opposite the IV. Army, which he was 
commanding in Champagne, where the enemy was feigning the 
preparation of an offensive, The French High Command be- 
lieved, moreover, that in the event of Verdun becoming the 
objective of the German offensive, that offensive would be made 
on both flanks of the old entrenched camp: on one side between 
the Argonne and the Meuse, on the other opposite St. Mihicl; 
the salient formed by the French positions on the right bank 
might then become untenable. It was hardly likely that the 
German High Command would limit itself to a frontal attack 
directed against a sector which was crowded with powerful and 
permanent fortifications. It was in this sense that Hindenburg 
himself addressed a reproach to his predecessor, and Gen. Herr 
inclined to the same view. It was necessary then to concentrate 
his efforts on the whole of the fortified region; this meant dis- 
persal 9f effort, as the means at his disposal were very limited. 
This scarcity had not only been pointed out to the Army Com- 
mand, but to the French Government and to Parliament. 
Colonel Driant, deputy of Nancy, had spoken to the Army 
Commission, of which he was a member, about the dangerous 
situation in which the whole defence of the F'rench front in 
Lorraine was left, without labour or material. Making these 
complaints their own, the Army Commission had them trans- 
mitted to the Minister for War, Gen. Gallieni, who asked Gen^ 
Joffre for explanations on Dec. 16. The next day -Gen, Joffre 
explained the arrangements that he had (taken on all the 
French front, and stated — a little quickly perhaps — that they 
were realized at Verdun; and he complained that the Govern- 
ment might compromise discipline in the army if they welcomed 
grievances and requests of his subordinates. General Gallieni 
replied, in the name of the council of ministers, that the Govern- 
ment retained all its confidence in the commander-in-chief, and 
that there was no question of s. conflict of authority. 

Meanwhile the construction of narrow-gauge railways, and 
the establishment of ammunition parks and new batteries, were 
being disclosed in Champagne at the same time as in Lorraine, 
and these indications became further, noticeable in front of 
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Verdany and particularly on tlie northern front Oii Jan; ao 
Oen* Joffre sent Gen« de Castdnau there on a mission. The 
latter had been made chief of the staff of the group of French 
armies with the consent of the Government. After having stated 
that the resource placed at the disposal of Gen. Herr had been 
utilized judiciously and to the greatest degree possible, Gen. de 
Castelnaii insisted that these resources should be increased; and 
this was sanctioned. From Feb. i onwards work was pushed 
forward actively, thanks to two reinforcing territorial divisions — 
but it was very late. The general effect of the measures under- 
taken by the enemy made it clear that the attack would material- 
ize on the northern face of the salient on the right bank, between 
the village of Ornes and the Meuse. An army was concentrated 
to the rear of the threatened region: four army corps and con- 
siderable heavy artillery, 'fhe threat, however, on the Cham- 
pagne front was not yet dispelled, and it seemed imprudent to 
determine the position of these reserves prematurely by bringing 
them into the line. As it was foreseen that the only standard- 
gauge line of supply — the line Verdun-St. Men6hould — would 
be cut in case of attack, the Verdun-Bar-le-Duc road was wid- 
ened to six and then to eight metres in order to allow the con- 
tinuous passage of two files of vehicles. Mensien, a small metre- 
gauge line, was improved so that the tonnage it could deal with 
was increased from 400 to 1,800 tons a day. These communica- 
tions indeed appeared to be extraordinarily inadequate in com- 
parison with the German network of lines, comprising 14 ordi- 
nary-gauge and 3 metre-gauge railways. They were, however, 
sufficient for the supply of the French troops. 

General Herr had only a total of nine active divisions and six 
regiments of heavy artillery at his disposal on both banks of the 
Meuse as against nineteen German divisions, supported by a 
concentration of artillery hitherto unequalled. 

The German line had been quiet for many months; to the 
rear great preparations had been observed, but in the front 
lines none of those approach works, considered as essential to the 
execution of an attack, had been made. At this period of the 
war, and for a long lime after, it had been thought indispensable 
to place the attacking troops at an assault distance of between 
200 and 250 metres, sheltered in parallel take-off trenches, in 
order to shorten as far as possible the distance to cover over open 
ground, at the same time avoiding ** prematures of their own 
artillery during the destruction of the enemy trenches and de- 
fences; the attacker had taken care not to reveal his intentions 
by digging these parallel trenches, which the French expected 
in order to be certain of a coming attack; he remained in his 
lines, at places 800 metres from the French trenches, because no 
defender would be in a fit state to fire after such an unheard-of 
bombardment as was being prepared; the French batteries 
destroyed or disorganized were no longer to be feared. 

The German Attack and its Progress . — On Feb. 21, at 07.15 
hours (7:15 A.M.), on a cold dry day, the German bombardment 
began with great violence on both banks of the Meuse; it 
stretched over a front of 22 km. and was particularly intense on 
the northern front of the right bank. 

Simultaneously, the destruction of the first and second posi- 
tions was carried out by the medium calibre guns (150 mm. — 
210 mm.) and the fortified works by the large calibre guns 
(280 mm., 305 mm., 380 mm. and 420 mm.). Six observation 
balloons and numerous aeroplanes directed the fire on this 
narrow zone. From 08.00 hours all telephonic communications 
were cut everywhere; many shelters fell in; the barbed, wire 
disappeared; trenches and communication trenches were practi- 
cally levelled out by the afternoon. The craters made by the 
huge shells gave to all the countryside an appearance like the 
surface of the moon. 

At 16.00 hours the intensity of the bombardment reached its 
zenith. At 16.45 the German infantry left their trenches be- 
tween the Hautmont wood and Herbebois, on a 4-km. front. 
Detachments of wire-cutters and pioneers, about 50 strong, 
preceded the successive waves which followed one another at a 
distance of 80 to roo metres. The German officers had assured 
their men that they would penetrate the French positions with 


arms slung and without encountermg tesistai>ce, as the artillery 
bombardment would have destroyed everything, both men and 
material obstacles. This assurance, however, had still to be 
realized. The French heavy artillery, although it had recently 
been reinforced, remained very inferior to that of the enemy and 
Caused him little damage. 'Fhe field artillery on the other hand 
opened fire at 13.00 hours, instead of commencing the bombard- 
ment in the morning as was laid down in the orders of the Army 
Group; it was increased at 16.00 hours and caused some losses 
when the attack was launched. 

Some elements of the trenches were still in being with their 
defenders; groups came up out of the few shelters that were un- 
touched, and they fought bravely, although scarcely under cover; 
here and there a machine-gun came into action and inflicted 
considerable losses on the massed enemy; on such a restricted 
front, these local resistances were sufiicient to delay the German 
attack considerably, very feebly on the left, but a little more 
strongly on the right. On the evening of the 21st the first line 
trench was captured on the attack front, and the Germans gained 
a footing at certain points in the support trenches. 

The following day, the 22nd, the German attack, led by the 
VII. Reserve Corps, the XVIII. and III. Active Corps, slowly 
followed up their success against the XXX. Corps under Chre- 
tien, when the 72nd Div. under Bafst lost the village of Haut- 
mont and the Caures wood, where, after a heroic resistance, 
they lost Col. Driant and Maj. Renouard. 

()f the t4 battalions which he had in reserve Gen. Chretien 
had used 8, and he received a brigade, which nearly made up his 
losses. His 5i3t Div. under Boullang6 lost a little ground, but 
its counter-attacks stopped the enemy. 

However, on the 23rd the 72nd divisional commander, in- 
fluenced by the loss of Hautmont which thereby threatened his 
rear, evacuated the village of Brabant, which remained isolated 
on the Meuse; he received the order to retake it but could not 
succeed; the 51st Div. lost the important position of Wavrille. 
The whole of the French first position was captured, and the 
line now ran through Samogneux, the Fosse wood and Ornes. 
It was rcaUy the second position, which was linked up with the 
first at Ornes. 

The 24th witnessed the crumbling in of this line, Samogneux 
was taken before dawn, the Fosse wood during the day; Beau- 
mont, taken and retaken several times during the day of the 
24th, fell during the night; and it became necc.ssary to evacuate 
Ornes, outflanked on all sides. Then the enemy reached the 
heights of Talon and approached Douaumont. The situation 
appeared so serious that Gen. Herr asked permission to evacuate 
the Woevre plain and to draw back his front eastward to the 
Meuse heights; Gen. de Langle de Cary, commanding the Array 
Group, insisted on obtaining the sanction of Gen. Joffre for this 
withdrawal; he hoped to hold on on the front — Talon heigh ts- 
Louvemont-Douaumont-Vaux — long enough to enable him to 
evacuate the right bank, which he thought to be inevitable. He 
even stopped on the left bank the elements of the XX. Corps 
which were reinforcing the XXX. Corps under Chretien. 

It was now a question of deciding on the abandonment of 
Verdun. Should it be held at all costs and risk a disaster, if the 
bridges over the Meuse should come under enemy fire before the 
troops and artillery would have the time to cross them? Three 
times during the course of this sanguinary battle the same 
question arose, and three times Gen. Joffre settled the matter 
with the same calm and imperturbable tenacity. He replied 
to Gen. de Langle de Cary: I approve in advance of the 
decisions that you will take as regards the withdrawal to the 
heights of the Meuse of the troops dispersed in the Woevre, if 
you judge it to be indispensable; you are the sole judge of the 
necessities of the battle. But you must hold facing N* on the 
front between the Meuse and Woevre with all the means at your 
disposal. Use the whole of the XX. Corps without hesitation. 
To engage it is necessary in order to enable the reinforcing divi- 
sions to arrive; you must hasten their inarch to the Meuse,'' 

General de Castclnau, his chief-of-staff of the army groutps, 
left during the night, and after bis Arrival at the headquarters 
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of th« Army Gr6up hd telephoned to Gen. Herr confirming the 
ordert of the oommandfr>in<^chief. On the 25th Gen; Joffrc= 
telegraphed aimultaneousty to Gens, dc CastelfiaUt P^tiain and 
Herr: ** Yesterday, Feb. 24, gave the order to revision the right 
bank of the Meuse to the N. of Verdun. Every commander, who, 
under these circumstances, gives an order to retreat, will be 
arraigned before a council of war.^' 

It is true that great is the glory of those who carried out this 
order, and who by their military prowess, their knowledge of their 
men and their personal action, won this great battle. The chief 
actor, who from the first act to the last scene of the drama never 
ceased in removing from others the heavy burden of responsibility 
— ^that chief actor was Gen. Joffre. History must not forget this. 

General dc Langle de Cary accordingly issued his orders: he laid 
down that on the right bank they should hold fast facing N. ; the 
movement of the XX. Corps, provisionally suspended, was to be 
continued; he evacuated the Woevre, however, withdrawing to* 
the fort of the Meuse heights. 

General de Castelnau arrived at 7 a.m. at Gen. Herr^s head- 
quarters, and his presence alone brought calm and relief. 1'he 
37lh and t53rd Divs. had been engaged as brigades and even 
as regiments; these nnnforcemcnts had been sufficient to limit 
the progress of an attack which had been carried out on too 
narrow a front. 

During the 25th the XX. Corps under Balfourier relieved the 
XXX. Corps under Chretien, whose two divisions had lost 61% 
of their effectives (16,000 out of 26,000). The 37th Div. under 
Bonneval, believing its right to be oh the point of being outflanked, 
evacuated the height of Talon and that of Poivre and withdrew 
to the Belleville height, a withdrawal of seven kilometres. A 
fortunate initiative stopped the enemy by an artillery barrage, 
and enabled the 3<)th Div. to regain the great part of the ground 
which had been given up. But if the enemy had been able to 
fight desperately on that day he would have engaged untried 
reserves at a propitious moment; he would at least have reached 
the foot of the Belleville height, and this advance would have 
made the occupation of the right-hand exceedingly difficult. On 
the left bank the whole French line would have been taken in 
rear and forced to retreat. As the German attacks were limited 
between the Meuse and in the Woevre, the arrival of an adequate 
number of reinforcements was sufficient to dose the breach. 

In the centre fighting had been continued the whole day round 
Fort Douaumont ; Number 155 turret had fired almost unceasingly 
for four days; the fort had no garrison except the crew of 23 gun- 
ners, who manned this work, and who, at the end of their tether, 
slept after the fall of night. A patrol of the 24th Brandenburgers, 
finding the drawbridge lowered, entered the fort and seltlcd 
themselves there without firing a shot. Such was the result of a 
badly understood order, which converted entrenched camps 
into fortified regions; it was due, perhaps, to insufficient liaison 
between two units in the first line, who should have got into 
touch in Fort Douaumont instead of maintaining themselves, 
one to the E. and the other to the W. of the fort, which at the 
beginning of the battle found itself 8 km. within the French 
lines without a garrison of its own. It was for the local com- 
mander to occupy it; but the prejudice against permanent fortifi- 
cation was such that no one on the spot thought about it. On 
the evening of the 24th Gen. Chr6ticn had, moreover, ordered 
his sector commanders to occupy all works. The important work 
of Hardaumbnt, which completed the defence of the Douaumont 
and Vaux forts, had no garrison, and was likewise abandoned to 
the enemy without the slightest resistance. 

I'he day was a bad one. The capture of Douaumont was 
announced to the whole world in a triumphal communique : 

‘* To the E. of the Meuse, in the presence of His Majesty the 
Erriperor and King we have gained important successes. In a 
vigorous advance the Brandenburg regiments reached the fort 
and village of Douaumont; which they captured by assault.** 

This glaring travesty of the truth made this name symbolic of 
a great victory; but when, taking up the challenge, the French 
w^e to retake Douaumont; the value which the Germans gave 
to its possession Was to be the measure of their defeat. 


Genriral Joffm sent ior Gen. P6taln to eOme to Chantilly j tbh 
latter had been supervising Jn the rear the training of diyisjoiaa 
sent back in succession to rest After Joffre had given his 
instructions he sent him to take ovet the command of the army, 
in process of formation on the left bank of the Meuse, which was 
to intervene when the right moment arrived. General de Castet 
nau thought that the moment had already arrived when Gen. 
P6taiii appeared on the scene, as events were getting beyond the 
powers of the cadre of the fortified region, whose general staff was 
not adequate to direct operations of such importance. 

General P6tain took over command on Feb; 26. He brought 
the 1 . Corps under Guillaumat into line on the left of Balfourier’s 
XX. Corps. The front was immediately put into a state of 
defence foot by foot, and vigorous counter-attacks were carried 
out. The front was divided into sectors; the heavy artillery 
which had arrived was assigned to each; the Bar-le-Du(>-Verdun 
road (the sacred way) which was cracking up under the ever- 
increasing weight of the motor lorries, was constantly repaired 
by gangs of territorial troops and doubled by lateral tracks. 

The situation remained confused; it was the German com- 
tnuniqui which informed Gen. P6tain of the capture of Douau- 
mont, and then he was nervous about the forts of Vaux and 
Souville, nearer to Verdun and not yet threatened. 

The struggle was very lively on the Douaumont summit. 
The French line went beyond the fort to the E. and to the W. 
and hemmed it in; it was round this point, now of first importance, 
that the battle raged. It was only on March 4 that the line 
became stabilized lor some weeks at a dbtance of 200 metres 
from the fort. There is no doubt that the counter-attacks carried 
out rarely gained any appreciable ground, but they broke up the 
German offensive, which was disconcerted by this new feature of 
the defence. General Joffre reiterated the necessity of these 
counter-attacks; he wrote to Gen. P6tain on Feb, 27: ** At the 
present juncture of the battle, you feel as I do that the best 
method of checking the effort, which the enemy will make, is to 
attack in our turn.** On March i he wrote; ‘‘ You have now at 
your disposal forces outnumbering those opposed to you ... 
above all it is necessary for you to take the initiative in offensive 
actions with definite objectives in view.** 

The German attack now progressed on the right bank exceed- 
ingly slowly. All along the Meuse it was harassed by the fire of 
the defence, which caught it obliquely and even in rear. 

At last the Crown Prince decided to broaden his attack fronts 
on the left bank of the Meuse, attempting too late to rectify the 
original error of his offensive. 

On March 4 he asked his army groups to make a supreme 
effort to take Verdun, “ the heart of France.** After a bombard- 
ment lasting two days he attacked on March 6 with two divisions. 
The French, however, had been expecting it for 15 days; after 
a fair resistance they gave up the crossing of the Forges stream, 
and that part of their line which was under the fire of enemy 
guns from the right bank and which could no longer be held 
except by very strong outposts. The following day the Germans 
continued their advance, paying for their progress more and 
more dearly, and they were stopped in front of Mort Homme. 

From the 8th-iith the battle was extended simultaneously 
on both banks. Unimportant progress was made on the left 
bank, but Mort Homme held steadfastly, as did the Poivre 
height on the right bank. The Germans advanced to the out- 
skirts of Fort Vaux, whose capture they announced in a new 
resounding communiqtii Fort Vaux as well as the numerous 
adjoining fortifications has been captured in a brilliant night 
attack by the Posen reserve regiments. . . . ** One can only 
imagine that the German prisoners led into the fort must have 
been taken for victorious attack troops. The next day the com- 
munique had to be contradicted; the turretted fort had be- 
come “ a heap of ruins ** and had been evacuated. 

The first communique could very well have been the result 
of a mistake, but the second was a lie. Evidence from both 
sides, and notably from soldiers* letters, testifies to the desperate 
character of the struggle during these days, and to the bravery 
displayed by friend and foe alike. The French troops particularly 
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noticM the Bavairian troops among thdr enemies, whose blood 
was shed unsparingly by the Prussian command. 

General Joffre thought that he had won the first trick in this 
terrible game. In historic words h^ thanked the soldiers of 
Verdun. ** Germany hoped,” he told them, “ that , the capture 
of Verdun would strengthen the courage of her allies and would 
Convince neutral countries of her superiority. She had not 
reckoned with you ... the struggle is not over* because the 
Germans must have a victory. You will take it out of their 
hands. ' Of you it will be said: they barred to the Germans the 
way to Verdun.” 

The generalissimo dared then to tell his soldiers that the battle 
would continue; he took up the challenge of the enemy, who 
attached a moral importance to the capture of Verdun, for want 
of a strategical importance which it had not. The Germans had 
not obtained the rapid ** break*through ” which they had hoped 
for, and their objective was limited to the capture of forts on the 
right bank of the Meuse, purely a local rectification of front. 
They were reduced to give this objective an importance purely 
fictitious — ** Verdun, the chief stronghold of our chief enemy, 
the head and heart of France,” etc., etc. 

General Jofire’s victory was enhanced by these same declara- 
tions of the enemy. He frequently visited the front, for two or 
three days at a time. He kept Gen. P^tain^s second army under 
his own immediate command, thus relieving of responsibility the 
intermediary ** group of armies,” a formation often useless, 
sometimes harmful, always heavy and slow, unless under the 
command of a striking personality; as long as Verdun was to be 
the sole theatre of operations Gen. Joffre was to exert there his 
direct personal action. He was thus able to calculate exactly 
what forces he could employ there, because he had to keep in 
reserve effectives necessary for the French offensive which was 
being prepared on the Somme, according to the plan of operations 
decided upon in Dec. iqi5, and the execution of which he was 
following through imperturbably. Sir Douglas Haig had been 
quite willing to extend his front so as to free the X. French 
Army, which force could then be employed as reinforcements 
for Verdun; the British general offered to contribute directly to 
the battle that was being fought; but Gen. Joffre declined his 
offer as he wished the whole of the British forces to be available 
for the forthcoming offensive. 

On March 12 and 13 the German bombardment was renewed 
on both baiiks of the Meuse with great violence; on the 14th a 
small advance brought the attack line nearer to the Mort 
Homme, but it was stopped by some successful counter-attacks. 

On the 1 6th the village and fort of Vaux successfully resisted 
violent assaults repeated five times. On the 20th, however, after 
a furious artillery bombardment, the Germans seized the Avo- 
court wood, poorly defended by troops, who apparently allowed 
themselves to be unduly influenced by jets of burning liquid 
used in great quantities. However, on the following days, the 
attackers attempted to debouch from the wood in vain; well- 
directed artillery fire stopped any advance. 

Prepared at leisure, a French counter-attack retook this wood 
on the 29th; it created a salient in the lines and might serve as a 
base for an advance which would embarrass the whole position. 
A violent struggle lasted four days for the possession of this 
ground, which finally remained in the hands of the French. 

But against this the whole Malancourt salient fell into German 
hands; the French were obliged to evacuate Bethincourt and to 
fall hack on the S. bank of the Forges stream; they even lost the 
summit of Mort Homme. 

On the right bank the end of March witnessed the gradual 
advance of the Germans, slightly ^oing beyond the village of 
Vaux. On April 2, descending the slopes of Douaumont, they 
seized the Caiilette wood and crossed the Baril ravine; no de- 
fensive line, nor any reserve troops, separated then) any longer 
from Fort SouVille. They had even gone beyond the barrage 
fire of the French artillery. 

At this moment the 5th Div. under Gen. Mangin came into 
line, and forestalling the hour for relief hurled in its first regiment 
to counter-attack; Uncertainty concerning the ground given 
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up deprived the artillery of ail accuracy in its fire, which was nbt 
able to support the counter-attacking line, but this unoettainty 
was the same for both sides^ It was above all necessary to stop 
the enemy where he was, and then to drive him back. AU 
arrangements were made during the night, and the fight was 
resumed on the 3rd with a first success of good omen. 

On the following days the artillery was able to regulate its fire, 
the Caiilette wood was recaptured completely, all the Approaches 
to Souville and to the N. of Vaux were largely freed, in spite of 
German reinforcements. It was noticeable that this division 
lost fewer men in recapturing the ground than the former 
division in losing it. The idea gained ground of continuing with 
the same troops so as to retake Douaumont. 

The sth Div. was sent back to rest, and the plan of attack, 
which anticipated an advance on the part of the division oti its 
left, was drawn up. That division, however, lost ground instead 
of gaining it, and the objective now to be reached was altogether 
enJUche; as the adjoining divisions were not considered to be in a 
state to take part in the operation, the base of the attack became 
too narrow. Nevertheless it was launched on the 22nd about 
midday. After a fairly satisfactory artillery preparation, with 
magnificent dash it reached the fort in 1 1 minutes and occupied 
the superstructure with the exception of the northwestern angle. 

To right and left the objectives laid down were reached almost 
entirely. The enemy, however, held on to the interior of the fort, 
and the outside was soon swept by his artillery lire; the machine- 
guns, in turrets which bad not been knocked out, were soon 
augmented by others brought gradually into action. 

The German reinforcements came up after the 23rd, because 
they were ready for this attack; the French reinforcements were 
too far back, and the officer in control of the attack did not have 
them under his orders. The struggle lasted two days, but the 
fort was lost again on the 28th. 

Then the struggle broke out anew round Fort Vaux, The 
bombardment increased in intensity each day at the end of May; 
Damloup was taken on June 2 and the fort surrounded on three 
sides. The Germans finally occupied the superstructure, but 
Maj. Raynal continued the defence with steadfast heroism. 

The fort fell on June 7. Its fall uncovered Fort Souville, 
already threatened by the German advance down the slopes from 
Douaumont; Thiaumont farm fell, the Caiilette wood was re- 
taken ; and it seemed as if the heroism of the French soldiers was 
to be powerless in face of this advance, which appeared to be in 
some way mechanical. 

General PAtain had taken over command of the group of 
French armies in the centre, and Gen. Nivelle of the Verdun 
army. General P^tain had already drawn the attention of Genw 
Joffre to the gravity of the situation in May. He referred to it 
again on June 1 1, and insisted that the offensive to be undertaken 
on the Somme should take place as soon as possible. General 
Joffre replied the followingday that he had made all his disposi- 
tions with this end in view, but that it was necessary to continue 
the struggle at all costs on the right bank, and even to risk the 
loss of batteries which could hardly be withdrawn. 

The German advance, however, continued on the right bank, 
in spite of the energy of Gen. Nivelle, who repeatedly ordered 
counter-attacks, both immediate and instinctive. 

The whole effort of the attacker was concentrated on this 
ground, an effort which amounted to a major operation having 
as its first objectives the work of Froidc Terre, the village of 
Fkury and Fort Souville. Once that line was reached the old 
forts on the height St. Michel-Bclleville Would be ea.sily seized, 
and the French would be hemmed in against the Meuse with 
its bridges under German artillery fire. Nineteen regiments bei- 
longing to seven different divisions were to be engaged; the 
reinforcements and reserves were brought up close to the front 
line in order to take advantage of the first successes, and to insure 
the strength and continuity of the effort. It waa the most im^ 
portant and heaviest attack that Vkrduu had ever had^ to beat. 

The artillery had been strongly reinforced^ and began its 
preparation from June 20 with an intensity hitherto unheard of . 
On the morning of the 23rd the first-line trenches were literally 
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ploughed up, and the German infantry hardly found a single 
defender at the beginning of the attack, which reached the Baril 
ravine, Fkury, the Thiaumont work, and even penetrated the 
moats or ditches of the Froide Terre work, where the advanced 
elements had been taken ptisoner. The French counter-attacks, 
however, stopped the German attack. General Mangin, who 
commanded this section of defence, launched unceasing counter^ 
attacks. They hurled themselves against the German attacks 
but their advance at first was very slow; however, that of the 
enemy was stopped and his will was soon to be conquered. The 
stubbornness of the two adversaries was equal, and the course 
of the battle reached a dcad-lock, but it was felt that the battle 
had already assumed another aspect. 

However, on the evening of the aard the situation was serious, 
as the German wave was very near to beating again.st the 
Belleville height, the last stronghold to keep it from Verdun. 

It reached the head of the ravines coming down from Froide 
Ferre towards the Meuse, and the Poivre height was in danger 
of being submerged and its defenders taken in rear. General 
Nivclle, commanding the army, conferred with Gen. Mangin. 
Both were in agreement in thinking that it was necessary to 
counter-attack to the utmost; the threatened front was in a 
{Kmition of unstable equilihrium, and its only salvation was to be 
found in a movement forwards; Gen. Nivclle approved the orders 
issued in consw^quence. On his return to his headquarters he 
found Gen. IVjtain, who satisfied himself that ail measures were 
ready for the evacuation of the right bank, prepared down to the 
last detail, 'Fhe |K>sitions for withdrawal by echelons were fixed 
in advance, in such a way that this masterly retreat would not 
leave a single trophy of war to the enemy. There was to be 
found in Gen. retain an admirable steadfastness of soul. With 
the exception of Gen, Nivellc not one of his subordinates suspected 
his fears. When he asked that opinion should be prepared for the 
retreat to the left bank he was thinking of those at home; to his 
soldiers and their officers ho continued to show an impassive 
countenance, and he kept on saying, We shall have them! '' 

For the third time Gen. P^tain pointed out the gravity of the 
situation to the commander-in-chief. A third of the French 
artillery was on the right bank and would be lost in case of a 
revcrs<5 if it was not withdrawn before the German artillery 
could fire on the bridges over the Meuse, and three days were 
needed to carry out this withdrawal; it would be wise to begin it. 

General joffre, however, was imperturbable. He replied on 
the 26th that the preparation for the Franco-British offensive 
hafl commenced, and repeated that Verdun should be defended 
on the right bank; should there be a loss of materiiil as a result of 
this decision the commander-in-chief would assume the entire 
resix)nsibUity for it. When the telegram that he hiid ordered to 
be written to the above effect was handed to him by his chief-of- 
staff, the latter drew his attention to this decision and to the 
responsibility which he was assuming thereby. “ I have taken 
many others,'* said placidly the general as he signed. He ex- 
plained the general situation to the Minister for War, who had 
invited him to hurry on the Franco-British attack; the launching 
of the offensive had been subordinated to the reinforcement of 
the Briti.Hh and Russian armies in men and material; the hour 
had struck, and the guns on the Somme made their thunder 
heard. The offensive, previously fixed for June 20, was postponed 
till July t on account of bad weather, which hampered the artil- 
lery preparation. But it was on that dale that it had been fixed 
by Gen. Joffre on Fel). 18, three days before the attack on Verdun, 
which had not succeeded in advancing or delaying it a single day, 

llte French Countef-ojffcnsive . — The end of June had witnessed 
the arrest of the German advance by French counter-attacks. 
The ground, which had been won at one blow on the 23rd, was 
regained step by step; on the edges of the Thiaumont w'ork the 
conflict always remained fierce enough; vibrations on the front 
drtrtiiiMii iaHnagnitude, hut its general tendency was towards the 
IfeiiinAltfkitlic detriment of the assailant. The work — or rather 
HkmipJI t>rotubecance which marked the site of the work — 
.indbiiAteitnd retaken to such a degree that it changed hands 16 
times during the summer; the slight advances which had carried 


the German line beyond tiie craters were gradually Irediicibd, and 
from this side the initiative in attack belonged to the French. , 

On the other hand the German offensive continued to progress 
slightly in the direction of Fleury-Souville. The French had been 
almost completely thrown out of the village, which they had 
partly retaken on June 27. 

The Crown Prince carried out anew a strong attack against 
Fort Souville. On July ii, after a violent artillery preparation 
and a storm of asphyxiating shells which enveloped the attack 
xone, he hurled 13 regiments belonging to 5 different divisions 
in between the slopes E. of Thiaumont up to the Vaux-Chapitre 
wood. The attack made a little progress on the nth, very little 
on the 1 2th; a small detachment, however, was taken prisoner on 
the superstructure of Fort Souville. Certain counter-attacks 
organized unexpectedly had limited the gain of this strong 
offensive, very costly as it was in men, to a depth of 400 metres 
to the S. of Fleury on a front of 800 metres. By sheer tenacity a 
well-organized counter-attack led to the recapture of all the 
ground lost, resulting in the capture of many prisoners. After 
July 20 it was the French who attacked, in front of Souville as 
well as round Thiaumont. After the iith Mangin's command was 
increased on this sector, and this unity made possible the powerful 
concentrations of artillery fire. Local attacks could be preceded 
by preparation on a large front, and thus leave the enemy un- 
certain as to the precise point where the action would unfold 
itself. Often several attacks would be carried out at the same 
time several kilometres distant from one another. 

These minor operations were organized in detail, and numerous 
prisoners were taken along the whole front. This had its in- 
fluence on the strength of the German troops, on their moral and 
physical condition, and on the march of reliefs and bringing up of 
supplies, which presented targets to the harassing fire carried 
out at night. The trenches to be attacked were covered by the 
fire of the 75's, w hich put up a barrage behind and prevented the 
escape of the defenders; at the same time the heavy artillery 
pounded them, either killing or burying the defenders; before 
the attack it often happened that whole detachments came out 
and surrendered themselves, declaring the position to be unten- 
able. The advance of the attack was preceded by artillery fire 
from field guns which moved on at the same pace as the attacking 
infantry; this was the creeping barrage," which made its 
appearance after the end of June. The French thus obtained the 
maximum results with the minimum losses. During the months 
of July and Aug. they took 3,500 prisoners, and their advance 
was continued. 

The village of Fleury, retaken and lost again at the beginning 
of Aug., remained in the hands of the French from Aug. 17 
onwards. I'he whole of the Fleury-Thiaumont crater was F rench, 
and the outskirts of Souville were well cleared on the north-east. 
But the enemy now attacked Souville on the E., issuing from 
Fort Vaux. He gained about 1,200 metres, and the pressure was 
disturbing. The unity of command then made itself felt between 
the Meuse and the Woevre, and produced its full results; at the 
beginning of Sept, the enemy was throwui back from the posi- 
tions which he had just taken, and confined to the outskirts of 
Fort V'aux, from the other side of a crater whose inner slopes 
provided a good position for the defence of Souville. 

The French losses had been heavier than the German during 
the first period, but the proportion was now reversed, 

Hindenburg, who had just assumed command, proposed to the 
Kaiser that the attacks should be discontinued, and explained 
this decision as follows: “ The battles which were fought in 
this region exhausted our strength as does a wound that will not 
heal. It was evident that this adventure did not leave us the 
least hope from whatever point of view, and its continuation 
cost us much more men than it did our enemy. Our advanced 
positions were exposed everywhere to the enemy's flanking fire; 
liaison with the front line was exceedingly difficult. The battle- 
field w^as a veritable hell, and the troops considered it rightly aa 
such. To-day, after a retrospective study, I do not hesitate to 
say that from the purely military point of view, it would have 
been more to our advantage to improve our position in front ol 
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Vbrdttn by volubtarily giving up the greater part of the ground 
taken. However, in the autumn of 1916 , 1 thought it necesisaTy 
to postpone that decision: we have sacrificed in this affair a great 
part of our best troops, and up to that time we allowed our 
people to hope that the struggle would terminate gloriously for 
us. Further, if we had withdralvn at that moment, it might have 
made the too facile impression that all our sacrifices had been in 
vain. I wished to avoid that strain on the fmral of our population, 
which was already highly tried. In suspending our attacks on 
Verdun we counted on our adversaries themselves adopting, in 
this region, a purely defensive attitude; our hope was not 
realized. At the end of Oct. the French launched a counter- 
attack on a large scale on the right bank of the Meuse; it was 
boldly carried out and overwhelmed us. We lost Douaumont 
and we had hot the troops to retake this monument of German 
heroism/' 

The conditions under which that action unfolded itself were as 
follows: In front of .Souville and of the line of forts a stout 
barrier had been formed, which included several well-organized 
positions; the battle had died down on the right bank, and the 
French renewed the offensive from the Meuse to the Woevre, 
and regained their superiority over the enemy. On Sept. 13 the 
President of the French Republic came to bring to the martyr 
town the cross of the Legion of Honour and the decorations 
which the sovereigns of Allied countries had conferred upon it. 
From the casemates of the citadel, during a ceremony of moving 
simplicity, he pronounced an eloquent speech which consecrated 
the victory. But he had to keep all his fascination for the word 
which was at last to be spoken. Events had proved that every 
well-organized attack always commenced with success, and that 
it was exceedingly difficult to limit a victorious advance. 

Now above all was it necessary to throw back the enemy from 
that barrier which had at last been remade. The hour had passed 
for those little attacks which aimed at the recapture of a few 
hundred metres; they had enabled them to get rid of successively 
the small or large pockets which the German line had dug into 
the French, but it was only by carrying the whole line forward 
at one bound that ground could be gained to advantage. An 
operation on a grand scale was called for. 

General Nivelle entrusted Gen. Mangin with the study of 
this task. The latter considered the recapture of Douaumont as 
a possible consequence of success; this scheme was adopted 
after discussion, and the fort did not come into it except as one 
of the objectives of the attack. The same applied to Fort Vaux. 
The main object thus became the reconstitution in its integrity 
of the barrier of forts round Verdun. 

General Mangin had all the necessary means at his disposal to 
bring this operation to a successful issue. He had a very powerful 
mass of artillery — 289 field and mountain guns (calibre 65 to 96 
mm.) and 314 heavy guns (100 to 400 mm.); 3 divisions in the 
front line, with 2 Senegalese battalions and i Somali battalion; 
3 divisions under his immediate orders in the second line; while 
the adjoining divisions on the front of attack each placed a 
regiment in the line. ITie enemy opposed him with 7 divisions 
but they were very dispersed in depth: 16 battalions were in the 
first line; 6 in immediate support and in the zone to be taken; 
X I in near support, which were all to be engaged on the evening 
of the attack; 25 in reserve, who would later come up to fill in 
the gaps. The French had located 209 German batteries (about 
800 guns) capable of coming into action when the offensive 
began. After three days of destructive bombardment they 
feigned a general attack. The ruse was completely successful, 
and 158 batteries were disclosed; these were under counter- 
battery fire the next day, the day of the attack, to such effect 
that only 90 batteries opened fire that day, and then only under 
unfavourable conditions. The initial artillery superiority of the 
Germans had then disappeared. This Was foreseen in the scheme 
of attack; the French commander knew that the means at his 
disposal would be inferior at the beginning to those of the de- 
fence, but would become superior during the action. 

The infantry strengths were almost equal on both sides. The 
disposal of the German divisions on very narrow fronts, and some- 
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what hemmed in, lent itself less to mahcetiVte than did that 6f 
the French divisions, whose front was quite dduble, bat above 
everything else the experience of former actions had i^hown the 
efficacy of the methods employed in this zone; a barrage 6f field 
^ns falling behind the trenches nailed the defenders to them 
whilst the heavy artillery and the trench mortars made them 
indisposed for the fight. At the same time the fire of Other heavy 
guns filled up the openings of the deep shelters, which in times 
of quiet served as strongholds for the defence; when the assault 
waves started, preceded by the creeping barrage from 70 to 80 
metres in ad vance, they would not find more than rare local resist- 
ance, and would advance up to the det'p shelters whose occupants 
would be taken prisoner. General Mangin was able to inform 
Gen. Joffre and Gen. Nivelle that two hours before the attack 
22 German battalions had been almost completely wiped out. 
As far as the forts were concerned they were laid open; it was 
impossible to determine their capture with the same degree of 
certainty as that of the conquest of ground, but the occupation 
of the superstructure was certain and the capture of the whole 
appeared to be a matter of two to three days at the most. 

If a success of this nature could be foreseen with such certainty, 
it was not due to an accumulation of material of war, since, at 
the beginning of the struggle the German artillery was undeni- 
ably much superior in numbers, in range, in rapidity of fire, and 
even in calibre (with the exception of a few French guns of 400 
and 370 mm., whose fire was solely directed against the forts); 
nor w^as it due to the employment of masses of infantry which 
would overwhelm the enemy by sheer weight of numbers, since 
the density of the attack was thin so as not to expose more men 
to loss than those actually required to obtain the desired result. 
It was due to the use of logical methods, of well thought-out 
artillery bombardments, which gave them a superiority over the 
enemy and which compensated in large measure for inferiority in 
numbers and material; it was due, too, to the dash of the F’rcnch 
troops and their confidence in their leaders. It was, however, 
further due to a perfect understanding in the command. The 
army commander provided his subordinate, who was in charge of 
the attack, with all the means at his disposal, and if they were 
not available he could ask for them from headquarters. Another 
factor was a thorough knowledge of the particular zone, and the 
experiences gained in this zone by the same leaders and the same 
staffs, who had been on the spot during a bitter struggle that 
had lasted several months. The result was assisted by the 
mistakes of the enemy, who had practically everywhere only one 
line of defence, in front of which he had been able to set up only 
elementary obstacles. These conditions were to be found again 
on the same field of battle two months later; but they were 
exceptional and weighed very heavily in favour of the French. 

The artillery preparation, which commenced on the 20th and 
continued to the 24th with increasing intensity, produced its 
usual effects. The Germans gave themselves up singly or in 
little groups; a strayed carrier-pigeon brought in a message of 
distress from a battalion commander, who said that his troops 
were not in a state to fight. Finally, at 11.40, the artillery 
lengthened its fire and the French inkntry left their assault 
trenches. A dense fog hid their advance from the enemy, who 
did not open fire till 12 minutes after zero time, when the two 
front waves had crossed his first trenches. The objective was 
reached in an hour, and it was consolidated very rapidly. In the 
first instructions the pause was to have been for half-an-hour; 
the commander of the groups of armies, considering it advisable 
to consolidate the position, the conquest of which was practically 
certain, had insisted that it should be much longer, and after 
discussion had finally fixed the pause for two hours. The bom- 
bardment, however, had been most thorough ; a 420-mm. shell 
had brought about an cxplo.sion which was followed by a fitc; 
one would have thought that it would have been a great advan- 
tage to hurry on and to profit by the confusion. Gen. Mangin, 
too, had fixed the time for consolidation as one hour. 

The 38th Div. under Guyot dc Salins formed the left wing. 
His colonial Moroccan regiment penetrated into Douaumont 
fort, which the Germans had evacuated the day before owing to 
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the pf c? 4 qpl<»iai^ bwt werp oopupyiiig again, . They were 

putting tlicir machuj^e-gu^^ positli^^ but the rising ti 4 e pf 
thp overwhelmed them, i 

In the centre the dash ot the 133rd known at/' La Gaul- 
0^/’ under Passaga^ had overcome all obstaclet; and it had 
etUhlithed itscU in the angle N.E. of Pouaumont and by the 
pcMd at Vaux. On the right, in front of the 74th Div. vender 
LafdcmcUe, ^hc artillery preparation had been insufEcient 
against some pentres of resistance, and the advance had been 
more difficult More powerful artiUpry^ which bad become 
available, smashed the framework of the fort; long-range guns 
eahladed the casemates (the surface which faced Verdun was 
covered with only ordinary masonry instead of being concreted) ; 
and finally the advance in the direction of Pouaumont enabled 
fu:l4 guns to be brought into action on the only position from 
whfch they could fire on tfie very steep slopes to the E. of the 
fort, whose communications were thus cut. The pressure of the 
infantry continued after the gth Piv. under Audlauer had re- 
lieved Lardcmclle^s division; the enemy evacuated the fort and 
Gen. Audlauer installed himself there on the 3rd. He occupied 
the villages of Vaux and Damloup. 

The recapture of the Douaumont and Vaux forts was an 
important event, which consecrated the victory of Verdun in the 
eyes of the whole world; 6,000 prisoners emphasized it. This 
great success, however, called for its complement. 

On Oct. 21 Gen. Mangin had pointed out to Gen. Nivelle the 
necessity which obtruded itself, after the capture of the objec- 
tives assigned for the operation on the 24th, of seizing the 
crater Douaumont-Hardaumont and the Poivre height,, both of 
which had direct observation into the positions which were to be 
conquered, and of clearing the way round Fort Douaumont. 
General Nivelle then considered a combined operation, but he 
was very limited by the means at his disposal. The front of 
attack must not be beyond that of one for three divisions, but it 
might be possible to have a break of continuity in the centre. 
The ammunition would be only that which could be economized 
out of the daily allowances. General Ma^in, however, insisted 
on the advantages of an attack from the Meuse to the Woevre, 
even should it be necessary to wait for the necessary troops and 
munitions. It was this scheme which the command finally agreed 
to. Before Mangin’s group the German front was held by five 
divisions in the front line and by fqur in the second; the latter 
could intervene in one night, 247 batteries having been identified 
(960 guns approximately). , 

The French attack had 4 divisions available in the first line, 
4 in the second, and 740 guns. It was, accordingly, inferior to the 
defence, but it could count on the results obtained on Oct. 24. 
The artillery in actual fact rapidly established a superiority over 
the German artillery, thanks to deeper penetration; 13 German 
artillery officers were captured, whose evidence confirmed in 
detail this undoubted superiority. As far as the infantry is 
concerned the smashing in of the front trenches led to the com- 
plete destruction of the 13 battalions defending them, and to the 
partial destruction of the 13 battalions in support in the zone to 
be conquered, so that the attack could then meet the slight 
initial numerical inequality. 

The enen>y, forewarned by the experience of Oct. 24, had 
organized throe lines of resistance defended by a network of 
barbed wire; further the distance of the final objective introduced 
a greater element of chance; it was, accordingly, necessary to 
have more elasticity in the mechanism of the creeping barrage 
and to vary its application. It was laid down in the attack orders 
of Mang^^s group that: “ Each objective must be seized at the 
first onset and with one bound — the pace to be roo metres in four 
minutes. The infantry to be preceded at a distance of 70 to 80 
metres by percussion shell and at i so metres by shrapnel, time 
and percussion. Further, when circumstances demand it and 
when it long-range observation, artillery 

fire will with the advanc.e of the 

infaj|t||M divisions will organize, 

in y|ew, the closest possible liaison between 
|rajp|f!«nd artillery.” 


The grfat obsjtiMde to tfie orgi^tzatfon of th#: attack wai thje 
state of the grouua^ which was frightfully cut up by 10 nionthe of 
repeated fighting; in the slushy clay, whom the water oozes out 
at, any altitude, the shellholes, nearly touching one another, were 
at this time covered with ice. Without a oouiplete fitting up pf 
the ground every attack would come to grief in the mud. It 
was necessary to construct 2 5 km. of roads, several of which were 
planked with wood, 10 km. of Dreauville line, and a very great 
number of telephone systems. Everywhere supply and ammunb 
tion dumps had to be made and camouflaged battery emplace*- 
ments; water tanks and pipes had to be fitted up, etc., etc. The 
inclemency of the weather, very severe on the Meuse heights, 
made these works particularly arduous. All the soldiers, however, 
realized their necessity, and they were completed in five weeks 
with wholehearted self-denial and with great spirit by the divi- 
sions who succeeded one another in this zone, right up to the time 
when the attack divisions went into line. 

On Dec. 15, about ro.oo hours, the Frepeh regiments, after 
as complete an artillery preparation as was possible, issued from 
their trenches and attacked from the Meuse to the Woevre. On 
the left, the 126th Div. under Muteau seized Vacherauville 
and the Poivre height, where it established itiscU; the 38th, 
under Guyot de Salins, once again on the ground of its former 
exploits, seized Louvemont; the 37th under Garnier-Duplessis 
advanced as far as the Caurieres wood, fighting step by step; the 
X33rd La Gaulpise ”) under Passaga captured the Hardau- 
mont work and the village of Bezouvaux, The advance, wfiich 
had slowed down at certain points, carried the attack on the 
i8th to the second objective. At the same time, after the 15th, 
offensive reconnaissances had gone right beyond their objectives, 
and, protected by their creeping barrage, destroyed guns and 
captured prisoners to the number of 11,387, including 284 
ofiicers. By adding the number of killed and seriously wounded 
the total losses of the enemy could not be estimated at less than 
25,000, on a front of lo kilometres. One hundred and fifteen 
guns were taken and destroyed, and the defence of Verdun was 
now established on the narrowest part of the Meuse heights and 
in an excellent position. 

The moral effect of this victory was great on both sides. 
Ludendorff speaks of it in the following terms: The blow 
which we then received was a particularly hard one. We suf- 
fered great losses and also lost important positions. The 
effort exerted during the year had been too great. The 
elasticity of our troops had been weakened by the immobility 
of the defence, by the powerful artillery of the enemy, and in 
consequence of our own losses. On the western front we were 
completely exhausted.” 

The Germans drew many useful conclusions from these events, 
and recognized noticeably the impossibility of reducing the 
defence, to lines of regular trenches, too visible targets for the 
opposing artillery. The French learnt from them the brilliant 
confirmation of the methods employed on Oct. 24. Without in 
any way decrying this success, it should be remarked that tfie 
most distant objectives (3 km.), which according to the fixed 
time-table should have been reached in a few hours, had been 
conquered only on the fourth day. Indeed, this was not the 
condemnation of the methods used, nor of the time-table fixed 
in advance in particular; but it went to show the necessity of 
foreseeing that this time-table could not be followed, and that it 
was necessary to manoeuvre, because the advance does not always 
develop with mechanical precision. On Dec. 12 Germany, for 
the first time, made overtures for peace, overtures which ap^ 
peared to slacken the energies of the Government, of the armies 
and of the peoples of the Entente. 

In thanking his victorious troops Gen, Mangin enumerated 
the results obtained, and the hopes that they could picture in the 
future. He added these words: '' Admitting themselves incapa- 
ble of conquering us on the field of battle, our savage aggressors 
dare to hold out to us a clumsy snare in the shape of a prema^re 
peace. While still picking up new arms they cry ' Kamcrad.^ 
Yqu know that gesture. Our fathers of the Revolution refused 
to treat with the enemy as long as he was soiling the sacred 
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ground 0i OtLi: 

fircmtiexiS) as tog ^ the triu^tiph of, right^aj^d of liberty over ilio 
tyrajitt was mot fttsultidv. And we will iiover treat with that 
perjured Government to whom treaties are but a scrap of paper, 
wldb assa^siili ai )4 l^utchats of w^ After the 

final victory,, which wiU: *^ tbemftpdapabte of doing hurt, we 
will dictate to them our will.. To their hypocritical overtures 
Francie hdt replied through the muzzle of your guns and by the 
points of your bayonets. You have been good ambassadors for 
the Republic; she thanks you.’^ 

' Chptmt of Hei^tso 4 and Qhmmt Wood , — ^The 

Verdun front remained Comparatively quiet until the middle of 
thesummerof ioi7> When it was livened Up in Aug. with a bril- 
liant stroke by the II. French , Army under GuiUaumat. The 
French command had provisionally given up the of ensC^ewi on a 
large sCaie having as its object the break-through, whether 
immediate or as a consequence to the slow using-up of the enemy. 
It contented itself with attacks with limited objectives, having as 
their aim the improvement of part of the front whilst inflicting 
on the enemy losses more considerable i than their own.. The 
French command was able to carry through these local actions 
with cxtreinely powerful forces, and thus assured their success. 
The operations on Aug. so had as its object the improvement 
of the French positions between Avocouct and Bezouvaux. 

From the 13th onward artOlery preparation was begun; 3,400 
guns^ 1,100 of which were large^calibre guns, were employed. 
On a front of approximately 30 km. on the Meuse four army 
corps were deployed* two on each bank, each having two divi- 
sic^ns in the first line and two in the second. The army kept two 
divisions in reserve. To meet this attack, so long and carefully 
prepared, the Germans had six divisions in the front line, three 
on ejich banki The front held by a division was 3 km. on the left 
bank and 2,Roo metres on the right. Behind them were five so- 
called “divisions of intervention,” two on the right and three on 
the left bank, with one division in army reserve in the vicinity of 
Montm6dy. The defence had 380 batteries (about 1,500 guns). 

The French artillery, which thundered for eight days, acceler- 
ated its fire on the 20th at 04^00 hours. At 0440 it lengthened and 
the infantry assaulted, preceded by their creeping barrage. The 
enemy did not start his counter-barrage until 12 minutes after- 
wards. On the left bank the XIll. Corps seized all its objectives 
in the Avocourt wood and to the E. of Height 304, which fell 
after open fighting. The XVI. Corps captured Mort Homme 
and made numerous prisoners in its deep tunnels; the Moroccan 
division under Degout te took Cumieres, the Corbeaux wood and 
the Oic height. On the right bank the XV. Corps captured the 
Talon hei^t after daybreak and the important position of 
Height 344, then advanced in the bend of the Meuse as far as 
Champ and Champneuvilie. The XXXI I . Corps under Plassaga 
captured the German positions to the S. of Beaumont Fosse wood 
and the outskirts of the Chaume wood. 

The rapidity of the advance had disconcerted the enemy; the 
counter-attacks prepared in advance could not materialize, and 
the ** intervention ” divisions contented themselves by remaining 
where they were. During the night, however, the Germans 
attempted to react, without success. 

On the 21st the French XV. Corps took Samogneux and the 
XVI. Corps the Oic height and Regneville. 

On the 24th the famous position Height 304 fcll^ All the 
French objectives were reached. Seven new German divisions 
were hastily called tip to hold the front, which became definitely 
stabilized on the left bank on the 24th. On the right bank the 
XXXII. Corps improved its positions in the direction of Beau- 
mont and the Chaume wood on Aug. 26 and Sept. 8. On Sept. 9 
a violent attack against Height 344 was repulsed. The captures 
amountiid to <9,100 prisoners, 30> guns and 22 mine-throwers. 
Verdun Was to a great extent cleared by this very successful 
operation. (C. M. E. M.) 

VERDY DU VBRmiS, JULIUS VON (1833-10x0), German 
general and* military writer {ue 27.10x9), died Sept. 30 1910. 

VBRGA, OlOVANM (1184(^1922)^ Italian novelist (ree 27.- 
X 03 x), died at ROme, Jan. .27 X932. 


VBHMABREN, fiMILB (1855^119x6), Belgian poet (rae 27^ 
pioduced in 19x2 a tragedy, MMUne de Spark, which was 
performed in German and Russian, besides French, His later 
include JUs Rytkme^ souverains {igio)\ JUs Villes d 
pignons Les FleUrs du Soir (1911); Les Fiaines 

and Xer Blh Mouvants (19x2). On the outbreak of the World 
Waf Verhaeren ckihe to England, where he received hon. 
degrees from various universities. During his exile he published 
Les Aiks rouges de ic Guerre, He was killed at Rouen while 
attempting to enter a moving train, Nov. 27 1916. 

VERMONT (r^^ 27. 102 5). —The pop. of the state was 352,428 
in 1930 as compared with 355»95b in 1910, a loss of 3,528 or i %. 
This was the first time that the pop. had been less than in the 
preceding decade, though several times the gain had been very 
slight. The movement within the state was distinctly toward 
the urban districts. Of the total pop. of 1900 22 % lived in cities 
and villages of 2,500 and over, in 1920 27*8%, and in 1920 31 •2%. 
Of the r4 counties only six show an increase in population. The 
number of towns showing a decrease was 186 in a total of 248. 
There is no radical change in the character of the population, 
the proportions of native and foreign remaining about the 
same, with r tendency toward increase of Canadian immigrants. 
The following are the cities having a pop. of 5,000 or over and 
the percentage Of increase for the decade 


' 

1920 

1910 

Percentage 

increase 

Burlington 
Rutland 
Barre . 

St. Albans 
Montix?lier 


22,779 

I4»954 

10,008 

7.588 

7.125 

20,468 

13.546 

7,856 

10*4 

-6-8 

i 8‘9 




Agriculture . — The number of farms in Vermont in 1920 was 
29,075 as against 32,709 in 1910, a decrease of 3,634 or ii-i %, but 
the acreage of improved land increased from 1,633,965 in 1910 to 
1,691,595, a gain of 3*5 %, The value of all farm property was $222, • 
736,620, an increase over the 1910 figures ($145,399,728) of 53*2%. 
Of this value $82,938,253 was in land and $^6,I7^;906 in buudings. 
The average value per farm was $7,66 r. with $2,853 in land and 
$2,620 in buildings, respective increases of 724 %, 59*8 % and 58* 1 % 
over the loio figures, which were $4,445 for all property, $1,785 for 
land and $1,657 for buildings. 

In 1919 the leading crops with their yields and values were as 
follows: — 


Crops 

Acreage 

Quantity 

Value 

Cereals, total 

C'om 

Oats 

Hay and forage . 
Vegetables . 
Miscellaneous crops 
Fruits . . i . 


133.621 

2I,t86 

83,097 

991,757 

3,916,959 bus. 

937,375 ;; 
2 .. 396.349 
1,748,358 toils 

fc.i7i,7S8 

1.687,275 

2.396,349 

29,581,464 

7.387.254 

3,622,443 
..1.9S7 5»5 


The total number of cattle in 1920 wfiw 435,480, including 14,206 
beef cattle and ^21,280 dairy cattle. Dairy cows numbered 290.122. 
The value was ^28, 502, 803 for all cattle, and $23,027,209 for dairy 
cows. The production of milk to679i9 was 122,095,734 gallons. 
The total value of all dairy prodxMM^'pxcluding home use ot milk and 
cream, was $27,207,813, For lFpte,|fciTeports show a value of dairy 
products handled in factories oNili||||72,838. Vigorous efforts were 
being made to develop cooperatl^SPliarketing, especially of dairy 
products. A decision of the Int^utoe Commerce Commission in 
1916 abolished the leased-car of shipping milk, and made 

possible the open-car system. This made it practicable to ship in 
smaller quantities. A state law was passed providing that any 
corporation using the word “ cooperative in its business name rriust 
provide (i) that voting shall be baaed on the number of shareholders 
and not of shares held; (2) that interest or dividends on paid-up 
capital shall be limited to 6%; (3) that a rcserv’^e fund shall be set 
aside, not less than 10% of the net profits annually, until the fund 
amounts to not I^ss than 30% of the paid-up capital stock; (4) that 
the remainder of the earnings shall be distributed by uniform 
dividend on the basis of purchase and sale through the corporatiem 
by shareholders or the amount of raw material furnished; and 
(5) that not more than 10% of the capital stock shall be owned by 
any one member. Under this law there Were, in 1920, 29 cooperative 
dairyjilants incorporated, of which 27 had already begun business. 
The Commissioner of Agriculture csstimated in that year that omt 
third of the entire dairy products of the state was being marketed 
through these plants. In addition to this movement there was being 
organized, in 1920, the Vermont Cooperative Creameries, Inc., a 
federation of cooperative enterprises for the purpose of securing col- 







lectively certain «ervicc» beyond the reabh cif the 

•uch aa buying of auppiiee, the eehing of producUt and e^nd- 

ardiac^ accounting. , 

The reports for th^ five-year period i^t4-9 sHow 
a substantial increase in the fiianhfaeturing activities 6f the state, 
due in large measure to demands of the World War. The number 
of establishments increased, from 1,77? to 1,7^^, or 1%; persons 
engaged from 37»2i7 to 38,845, or 4*4%; salaried employees from 
2,726 to 3,550, or 30-2%; wage earners from 32,704 to 33,49t» or 
2*4 %; capital increased from $79,847,000 to $134.314139^ » or 68*2 %; 
value of products from $76,990,974 to $168,108,072, or 1 18*3 % 1 value 
added by manufacture from $34,285,254 to $72^935.491. or ua.7%> 
In 1019 Vermont had 15 manufacturing industries the value fif. whose 
products were over $1,000,000 each, namely; marble arid Stone; 
woollen and worsted goods; paper and wood pulp; lumber and 
titriber products; machine tools; butter; condensed milk; ilour-mill 
and grist-mill products; other food preparations; knit goods; 
foundry and machine cars; general ship construction and repairs by 
steam railway; furniture plamng-mill products; bakery products. 

J/wfory.-— 'In tgis a workmen’s compensation law was en- 
acted, denying common-law defences to those employers who 
did not elect to operate under the provisions of the law. The 
statute covers all public and industrial employment except 
domestic service and cases where 10 or less are employed. 
Beginning in x 91 2 a series of Acts was passed leading to the or- 
ganisation of a state Board of Charities and Probation and more 
systematic provisions for the care of dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children. This movement has been extended to 
include widows’ pensions in certain cases. In 1917 an important 
step was taken in the direction of coordinating the work of some 
of the many state departments, commissions, and boards. A 
state Board of Control was established by law, composed of the 
governor of the state, the state treasurer, the auditor of accounts, 
the director of state institutions, and a fifth person to be ap- 
pointed biennially by the governor and Senate. This Board of 
Control meets regularly once a month. All state boards, insti- 
tutions, commissions, ollicers and departments, other than 
judicial officers, must make monthly reports to the Board of 
Control. The Board has general supervisory powers over the 
various state activities, and may investigate any phase of 
their work. The Board makes its report biennially to the state 
Legislature. 

Following an extensive edticatbnal survey, the public-school 
system of the state was radically reorganized in 1915, making the 
seventh form of administration that has been tried since 18415. Under 
the system adopted the office of state superintendent was aDolisHcd. 
In its place was established a State Board of Education consisting of 
five members appointed by the governor, one each year for a five- 
year term. This Board has general powers of supervision and 
management of the public educational system, and employs as state 
commissioner of education a trained and exi>cricnced educator, whose 
term of oflice is indefinite, being removable by a majority vote of the 
Board. The Board also ap(K)ints a number of superintendents with 
powers of supervision, and the state commissioner has power to 
appoint a suitable number of state supervisors when approved by the 
Board. The supervisors cobtierate with the superintendents and 
supplement their work. 

In 1919 the Legislature aulh6«lketl the state Board of Health to 
divide the state into xo sanitawHbtricts, and to appoint for each a 
district health officer in placxp wdff town health officers. This Act 
entirely reoivanized the puhl|(|M 9 m work of the state. The district 
officers are uill-time officers aM^erve under the pay of the state. 
The public health work is tMlIr^inore effectively carried on than 
before, being after 1919 underllffi separate divisions, each under the 
direction of an expert supervisorj 

Up to the signing of the Armistice Vermont had supplied for 
the World War over 1 5,000 men. Some of this number had gone 
across the line and enlisted with the Canadian forces before the 
spring of 1917. Of those in service more than one-half were sent 
over-seas. The deaths were: killed in action, 119; died of 
wounds, 47; total deaths, 61 a. The total wounded were 778. 
Total casualties recorded were 1,390. 

The stale has remained consistently Republican in politics 
since X856, not excepting 1912, the year of the Progressive 
party campaign. The recent governors of the state, all Repub- 
lican, have been: John A, Mead, xpio-a; Allen M. Fletcher, 
19x2-5; Charles W. Gates, X91S-7; Horace F, Graham, 1917-9; 
Perciviu W. Clement, 19 19-21; James A. Hartness, 1921- . 

(G. G. G.) 


¥ERRALL, ARTHUR WOOLUIAR^^Sfr^^ts) En^sh ciasv 
ifical scholar, was bom at Brighter Feb. 5 Me was the son 
of a solicitor, and was educated eJt WelHngton and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated as second dassiq in 
1873, becoming fellow and tutor of his college. He published 
editions of many classical plays, especially the Medea, Agatnem- 
nen and Choepheroe. In tS<>5 appeared Euripides the Rationalisi, 
followed in 1905 and 1910 by editions of most of Euripides’ 
plays. He was ah original critic, with views of his own, often 
expounded in the Classical Review and other journals; In Feb-; 
imry 19x1 he was appointed to fill the new King Edward VII. 
professorship of Literature at Cambridge, which had been en^ 
dowed by Sir Harold Harmsworth, later Viscount Kothermere. 
He died at Cambridge June 18 19x2. 

VICTOR EMMANUEL III. (1869- ), King of Italy {see 

28.28). When in 1915 Italy declared war on Austria, the King at 
once went to the war zone, remaining there until the Armistice, 
appointing his uncle Ferdinand, duke of Genoa, Royal Luoga- 
tenente of the kingdom to act in his stead. At the front he lived 
in a most unassuming manner at the “ Villa Italia near Udine, 
and after Caporetto near Padua, constantly visiting the trenches 
and the most exposed positions, as well as the military hospitals. 
He took the deepest interest in everything concerning the army 
and the welfare of the troops; but, although nominally command- 
er-in-chief, he never interfered with tlve conduct of the opera- 
tions nor in the matter of appointments, and he allowed himself 
only the same amount of leave as any other soldier. After the' 
conclusion of the Armistice he returned to Rome on Nov. 14 
1918 and had a triumphant reception. He visited Paiia and the 
French front with the Crown Prince (Dec. 19-21), and aubr 
scquently London. 

After the birth of his son and heir Umberto, Prince of Pied- 
mont (Sept. 15 1904), the King’s family was increased by two 
more daughters, Giovanna, born Nov. 13 1907, and Maria, born 
Dec. 26 1914. He was devoted to his wife and children, and to 
study; and he took a special interest in numismatics, having in 
1910 and 1913 already published two volumes of his monumental 
work on the coins of Italy, the Corpus nummorum italicorum. 
After the war he made over to the nation a large number of royal 
residences in various parts of Italy, a heritage of the days when 
Italy was divided into a number of separate states, each with 
one or more royal or ducal palaces and villas. Among the most 
famous of these are the Pitti Palace in Florence, the villas of 
Costello, La Petraia and Poggio a Cajano in the neighbourhood 
of that town, the royal palaces of Milan, Venice, Genoa, Naples, 
the villa Capodimonte near Naples and the “Neapolitan Ver- 
sailles ** at Caserta. Some of these buildings were turned into 
hospitals and homes for war victims, and others into museums. 

VIENNA {see 28.50), the capital of the Austrian Republic, is 
situated in Lower Austria, but under the Constitution has in all 
matters which concern itself the status of an independent Terri- 
tory. Under these special conditions, the Gemehiderat (or city 
council) exercises the rights of a Diet (or states assembly). In 
19x0, Vienna had a pop. of 2,031,498, but in 1920 only 1,842,005. 
In 1910 86*9% of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics; 3*7% 
Evangelicals; 8-6% Jews and 0*7 % of other faiths. The propor- 
tion of males to females was in iqio 1,000 to x,o86; in 1920, 
1,000 to 1,163. The non-German minority shown by the cen- 
sus of 19x0 (98,430 Czechs and 8,954 others) greatly decreased 
after 1918. 

VILLA, FRANCISCO (1872- ), Mexican bandit and revo- 

lutionary, was bom Dec. 4 1872 at Las Nieves, Zacatecas. He was 
outlawed for murder, and a price was put on his head by Presi- 
dent Diaz. He joined Madero in 1910 for the sake of immunity, 
served under Huerta, and in 19x4 joined Carranza, but quar- 
relled with him over military jealousies and presidential aspira- 
tions. He opposed Carranza in the Convention 1 at Aguasca- 
lientes, led a campaign against him and occupied Mexico City in 
April and again in Nov. 1915, but #as defedfed by Qbtegun and 
driven to the border, where surrender under guarantee was 
denied him. On Jan. 12 19x6 he led the SdAta Ysrihel massacre, 
in which a special train carrying a party of American mining 





raWiao 

Columbus, ip March ijpi 4 > wh^n tba dty wap.hrediand ^7 
of the lubahiMimts killed. A punitive expeditipp under Cep. 
Pershing crossed the border March 16, and opere^ed ip the bor- 
der states for ri months, but did, npt succeed ip oaptprhig Villa. 
After Obregonfs seizure of the presidential power in rose Villa 
was eliminated from political and military activity, and settled 
in the kadeptda Xia Canutillay Durangp. (H. I. P.) 

VlhLARI* FASQUAUB ,(1827-1917), Italian historian and 
statesman (see 28.76), was invested in 1910 with the order of 
the Annunziata. He. died at Florence pec. 5 rpt 7. 

VINCENT, GEORGE EPGAR (X864- ), American educa- 

tionist, was born at Rockford, III., March at 1864. He was a son 
of John Heyl Vincent (d. 1920), a bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and one of the founders of the Chautauqua 
Assembly in 1874 (see 6.19). After graduating from Yale in 1885 
he began editorial work and in 1886 was made literary editor of 
the Chautauqua Press. Henceforth he was active in the work 
at Chautauqua, was president of the Chautauqua Institution 
from 1907 to 1915 and thereafter honorary president. In 1892 
he was appointed fellow at the university of Chicago, receiving 
his Ph.P. in 1896. He taught at Chicago as instructor, assistant 
professor, associate professor, and from 1904 to tgii as professor 
of sociology. He was dean of the junior colleges from 1900 to 
1907 and then for four years was dean of the faculties of arts, 
literature and sciences. From 1911 to 1917 he was president of 
the university of Minnesota. In 1917 he was chosen president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in New York City; he had been a 
member of the General Education Board since 1914. He was 
author of An Introduction to the Study of Society (1895, with 
Albion W. Small) and The Social Mind and Education (1897). 

VINOGRADOFF, SIR PAUL (1854- ), Anglo-Russian jurist 

(see 28.100), was knighted in 1917. His more recent works 
include Common Sense in Law (Home University Library, 1914), 
Self-Government in Russia (1915), and editions of various works 
for the British Academy and Selden Society. During the World 
War he gave valuable assistance to the British Foreign Office 
in connexion with Russian affairs. 

VINTON* FREDERIC PORTER (1846-1911), American por- 
trait painter (see 28.101), died in Boston, Mass., May 19 igii. 

VIRGINIA (see 28.117). — The pop, in 1920 was 2,309,187; an 
increase since 1910 of 247,575, or 12%, as against an increase for 
the decade 1900-10 of 207,428, or 11*2%. Negroes numbered 
690,017, as compared with 671,096 in 1910. The urban pop. 
(in places having more than 2,500 inhabitants) was in 1920 
29-2 % and in 1910 23-1% of the whole. 

The pop. of the principal cities and its increase were: — 



1920 

1910 

Percentage 

Increase 

Richmond . 

171.667 

127,628 

34*5 

Norfolk 

115777 

67.452 

71*6 

Portsmouth 

54.387 

33790 

63-9 

Roanoke 

50,842 

34.874 

45-8 

Newport News . 

35»$96 

20,205 

762 

Petersburg . 

31,012 

24,127 

28-5 

Lynchburg . 

30,070 

29.494 

2-0 

Danville 

21,539 

19,020 

I3» 

Alexandria , 

18,060 


17-8 


The great increase in Newport News, Norfolk and Portsmouth was 
lar^ly due to industries relat^ to the World War. 

Agriculture.'— In 1920 Virginia ranked as twenty-third state in 
value of agricultural products, 1187,038,000 as compared with 
$itK),53i,ooo in 1908. The production of the staple crops was: — 



1920 

1909 

Corn (bus.) . 

Wheat “ 

Oats " . . 

Rye “ . . 

Barley “ 

Buckwheat (bus.) 
Tobacco (lb.) 

Hay (tons) . 

Peanuts (bus.) , 
Potatoes “ 

Cotton (bales) 


50,100,000 

11,^5,000 

4.818.000 

864.000 

405.000 

540.000 
177,390,000 

1.235.000 

4.416.000 
13,608,000 

19,000 

38,295,141 

8,070,989 

2,284,495 

438,345 

253,649 

332.222 

132.979.390 

823,383 

a.284,340 

8,770,778 

10.480 


■ An important element was the tncreaaed activity of the State 
Department of ^riculture. In addition to seed testing and the 
inspection of fertilisers a division of markets was established and 
planta were opened to supply lime to farmers at coat. Fruit crops tn 
1920 were large, the production of apples being 15,210,000 bus.* 
peaches 1,470, and pears 296,000. 

Minsfo/r.— The mining and quarrying industry in 1919 showed a 
considerable increase since 1909 in the numlwr of enterprises, a slight 
increase in the capital invested, and a large increase in the value of 
products. But there was a decrease in the number of individual 
mines and quarries and a slight decrease in the number of persons 
engaged in the industry. The statistics were : — 



1919 

1909 

Per cent 
Increase 

Enterprises .... 
Mines and quarries . 
Persons engaged 

Wage earners , 

Capital 

Value of products 

202 

216 

15,537 
^ 14.547 

fc7.035.775 
29.363.449 

150 

244 

15.960 

^ 15.257 

$55,992,693 

8,795,646 

34*7 

-n-S 

- 2-7 

- 4*7 

1-9 

_233iJ 


Virginia in 1920 was the leading state in the production of iron 
pyrites and soapstone, third in the prcxluction of lime and man- 
ganese, and sixth in mineral waters. The hgurcs for mining and 
mineral water industries in 1919 were as follows: — 



Estabs. 

Capital 

Product 

Coal .... 

109 

$48,978,261 

9,1 IT, 454 tons 

Iron .... 

H 

895.55s 

3 o 8 ,oix> “ 

Manganese 

47 

2,489,400 

.3.665 " 

Mineral waters 

18 

848,283 

1.745..05 gal- 

Pyrites 

5 

2.550.854 

143.427 tons {1918) 

Soapstone . 
Millstones, and sand 
and gravel . 

4 

617,887 

fc27.534 

6 

522,152 

$733,074 

Slate .... 


3.654.000 

5264,275 

Miscellaneous ores . 


1.587.49. 

..3.3.439 tons 

Lime .... 



26,700 '■ 


A/onw/arliir«.— “Manufacturing industries made less progress 
than agriculture between 1910 and 1020. The following statistics 
for 1919 are the preliminary figures of the 14th Census; those for 
1909 from the 13th Census: — 


r— 

m9 

1909 

Establishments . 

Capital invested . 

Materials .... 
Value of products 

Value added by manufacture 
Wage earners (average) 

5.603 

$464,517,000 

372.041.000 

641.810.000 

269.769.000 
1.9.368 

5.685 

$216,392,000 

155.320.000 

219.794.000 
108.7 19.0CXJ 

1 105,676 


Government.— Between 1910 and 1920 10 amendments to the 
state constitution were adopted. Local government was the subject 
of four amendments. In 1910 the state constitution was amended 
to permit the re-election of county treasurers and commissioners of 
revenue, and in 1912 another amendment permitted the re-election 
of city treasurers and commissioners of revenue. In 1912 the 
Legislature was empowered to classify cities according to population 
and to provide forms of city and town government, but cities with 
over 50,000 pop. were permitted to have special forms of government. 
Under this amendment the Legislature provided for general charters 
under the commission, or manager, form, but in 1920 another amend- 
ment was ratified which permittetT Legislature to provide special 
forms of government for any city w condition that the sections of 
the constitution regarding iranchisesi changes in city boundaries, 
public debts and the assessment of property were not violated. In 
1920 another amendment removed the requirement of residence 
within the municipality as qualification for appointment to office in 
a city government when technical training was requisite. In 1920, 
also, the construction of roads was made a proper subject for state 
debt, and other amendments bearing on education were adopted. 

Finance. — ^'I'he valuation of pre^rty assessed for taxation in 1910 
was $756,194,480; in 1920 it was $1,459,762,653, In 1910 the public 
debt was $24,956,959; m 1919 it was $23,561,823. In 1910 the state’s 
income and disbursements combined were $11,333,-190; in 1920 
were $18,442,324. The long-standing controversy lietween Virginia 
and West Virginia concerning the division of the state debt as it 
existed in i860 was finally settled in 1015 by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The amount to be assumed by the state of 
West Virginia was fixed at $12,393,929 (rec West Viroinia). Be- 
tween 1910 and 1920 notable reforms were made in taxation and 
financial administration. A special tax commission was appointed 
in 1910 to recommend measures for the segregation of property for 
taxation. In 1912 the commission recommended the establishment 
of a permanent tax commission with power to investigate and to 
submit plans. A second special commission was then appointed; 
in 1915 -a majority report recommended a revision of aosessmentf 
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under « permanent tax commiaeion, and a minority report favoured 
immolate meaeares for segre^ion. The minority report Mi 
adopted t and the tax tawi were reviaed aa followa; the etate levy on 
on r^I eatate and tangible property waa reatricted to* edueatiofial 
purpoaea, and atate and local teviea on intan^ble property were 
apportioned at 65c and ^oc per $100 respectively; ^ permanent 
tax board waa created consisting of the governor, the auditor, and the 
Ohairman of the State Corporation Com miailoni with power to 
employ assistants^ whose duties are to collect information relating to 
taxation, to make recommendations to the Legislature, and to aupei^ 
vise the work of local tax boards. In 1918 local governments were 
denied the right to levy income taxes, and in the same year a special 
tax of eight cents per $100 was levied, four-eighths of which was to 
be applied to state elementary schools, three-eighths to the con- 
struction of roads, and one-cighth to the eradication of tuberculosis. 
In 1919 an additional tax of seven cents was levied for roads. In 
2916 a commission on efficiency was constituted to recommend more 
cmcient methods of state and local financial administration, and in 
response to its recommendations a state budget law was enacted in 
1918 which gave the governor large powers over appropriations from 
the state treasury. 

Eduration. — Ine school revenue, which in 1910 was $4,407,853. 
amounted in 1920 to $13,701,864, the expenditure per capita oi 
attendana^ increasing from $14.77 to $39.48 and the length of the 
school term from 140 to 147 days. In this period the number of 
state high schools ot all grades increased from 360 to 394. In 1912 
an additional state normal school for the training of teachers was 
established at Radford, in 2918 a general property tax was added 
to the existing sources of school revenue which yielded approximately 
$660,000. In 1918 school attendance of all children between the ages 
of 8 and 12 for 16 weeks was required. Teachers’ pensions have been 
provided for, and the jiensions disliursed in 1920 amounted to $10,- 
000. In 1918 the Legislature provided for an Educational Com- 
mission to make a survey of the educational laws and contlitions and 
to make recommendations for reform and improvements. Its report 
was made in 1920, and in accord with its recommendations the 
Legislature in that year submitted for ratification the following 
amendineiits to the constitution: legalizing the membership of 
women on .school l>oards, removing the limitation on county and 
district school tax rates and all limitation on the Legislature in 
enacting compulsory attendance laws, and giving the Legislature 
the power to nx the duties of the State Board of Education. Among 
statutes enacted in 1920 looking to the improvement of the school 
system were laws encouraging a nine months’ term in rural com- 
munities, making the school age 7 to 20 years, provision for a school 
census, encouragement of rural high schools, conferring on the 
state superintemient the right to nominate candidates for positions 
as teachers, provision for physical education and medical inspection, 
and placing the state institutions of higher education on an all-year 
basis of operation. 


if/jlory.—- In 1912 the work of children under 12 years of a^e 
in coal mines was prohibited and the lo-hour day fbr children 
in factories was extended to workshops and mercantile estab- 
lishments, with the exception of packing and fruit industries 
between July 1 and Nov. i, mercantile establishments in towns 
of less than 2,000 pop., and Saturday work in mercantile estab- 
lishments. In 1918 the mimimum age for employment was 
raised to 16 years. In 1914 the commitment of insane criminals 
to asylums by judicial investigation and order before trial for 
the crime committed was provided for, and in 19^6 the State 
Board of Charities and Correction was required to register all the 
feeble-minded in the state, to take measures for their commit- 
ment to asylums, and to instrijict parents in the care of fccblc- 
miaded children; it was alsd-iauthorizcd to supervise private 
institutions for the feeble-minded. Two institutions for the 


feeble-minded are supported by the state, one for white patients 
near Lynchburg and one ifpT pegrocs licar Petetsburg. In 1916 
the office of public defender tor cities of 50,000 or more pop., 
with the duty of defending the poor in lawsuits, and state com- 
pensation was authorized for attorneys appointed by courts to 
that duty. In 2918 a Mothers' Pension law was enketed which 
allowed city and county governments to make payments to wid- 
ows with children under 26 years of age. In the same year the 
principle of the uniform Pamily Desertion Acts was adopted, 
and an Industrial Commission was provided to administer a 
workmen's compensation system. 

Three sanatoria for the treatment of tuberculosis have been 
estijMiijlhedj the Catawba Sanatorium in Roanoke county (1909), 
|liy ^]|idge ^anatoridm hear Charlottesville (2920), and IPied- 
mopt Sanatorium for negro patients near BurkviUe (191^). In 
xqif a atate orthopedic hospital was established at Richmond. 
Ih th< Virginia Home and Industrial School for QWb, a 


private stat^^atid since 

then rilisbe bthdr tefotmatories hkim lie^n tak^n ovhr. In 19x9 
the Statle Prison Board was reorganized and t^rins in prison 
niiahagetiient Were adc^ted, notably better n^kal ^re of 
prisoners'^' investigation of their mental dOfidMon, provision for 
recreation, and ^mentaty and industrial edncatiom In 29x4! h 
State Forestry Gbmmissibri Was established. In 1926 the State 
Board of Health was given eontrbt ©veP all water supplies which 
might endanger public health. A State Of t cdmmlssibn was fcbn- 
stituted in the same year. ' 

In the World War Viiginia SUpbUed 8r,240 men to the army, 
navy and marine torps and sunkribed iid3,948>4db 
Liberty and Victory loans. 

In every state and national election between 1910 and 1^20 
the Democratic party had a majority. In 1909 William HOdgea 
Mann (Dem.) was elected governor, his term being from 29^10-4; 
he was succeeded by Henry Carter Stuart (Dem. 1924-8, and in 
1927 Westmoreland Davis (Dem;) was elected, his term of 
service beginning in 19x8. (W. K. BJ) 

VIRGIN ISLANDS (see 28.i26).^The group of the Virgin Is. 
formerly known as the Danish West Indies was purchased by 
the United States from Denmark in 194:7 for $25,000,000, the 
formal transfer taking place March 31 of that year. This group 
consists of the islands St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John, to- 
gether with about 50 smaller ones, most orf them unnamed and 
uninhabited. These and the islands Vieques and Culebra ceded 
to the United States by Spain in 2898 now compose the Virgin 
Is. of the United States. The language of the people is English, 
although the islands had been under the Danish flag for 245 
years. The total area of the three principal islands is about 
132 sq.m.; St. Croix, the largest, had, according to the U.S. 
census of 1917, a pop. of 24,902; St. Thomas had 10,191; arid St. 
John, 959, a total of 26,052, of which 7*4% were white, about 
80% negroes and the remainder of mixed races. Illiterates con- 
stituted 24*9% of the pop. 20 years of age and over. The largest 
city in the islands, Charlotte Amalie, on the island St. Thomas, 
had in 2927 a pop. of 7,747. The other towns, Christiansted and 
E'rcdcrickstcd on the island of St. Croix, had pop. of 4,574 and 
3,144 respectively; these three towns embrace apprbxiihatcly 
60% of the total population. 

The principal industty, the production of sugar, riirti* and' mo- 
lasses, is confined to St. Croix. The importance of St. Thomas is due 
to its magnificent harbour, where the repairing and provisioning of 
vessels constitute practically the sole industry. In 1920 the 
shipping Board completed an oil-fuelling station here with a capacity 
of 110,000 bar. St. John and St. Thomas produce the finest bay Oil 
and bay rum in the world. In 1918 exports of bay rum amountetl to 
26,531 gal. valued at $29,101, and in 1919 these returns were more 
than doubled. There were, in 1917, 430 farms containing on area of 
69,892 ac., which was 82-4% of the total land area. There were 
6,084 persons, or 41-6% of the working population engaged in 
agriculture and animal husbandly, and 380 persons in fishing. 

The total trade of the island.s in 1919 was valued at $4,jm6,037, 
compared with $3,141,775 in 1918. Exports advanced from $1,249,- 
346 in 1918 to $1,919,525 in 1920, while imports inerbased ftom 
$1,892,429 to $2,276,512. The major portion of this cpmqibrbe was 
with the United States, being in 1918 more than seven times as great 
as with ail foreign countries, and in 1919 about four times ks great. 
The total exjxirts of the islands to the United States in 1918 were 
valued at $1,137,501, 82% being riigar, compared with 
in 1919, of which sugar constituted $8 %. Of the other exports to the 
United States the chief were rum, hides and skins, and cabinet 
woods. Of exports to foreign countries in 19 19, Bpiritiious liquors 
to Denmark constituted about 44% and bay rum about ii8 %. The 
principal imports from the United States are breadstuflFs, meat and 
dairy products, iron and steel jiroducts, cotton manufactures and 
coal. Since 1918 fuel oil from Mexico has constitute<i a large prop«>r- 
tion of the imports. Many of the provisions imported are resold as 
ships’ stores, while nearly all of the coal and fuel oil imported are 
used for bunkering ships at St. Thomas. 

Since the transfer of the islands from Denmark, their admihistra- 
tion has been under the U.S. Navy Department. The first governor 
was Rear-Adml. James H. Oliver, who was relieved April 8 2919 Ify 
Rear- Adml Joseph W. Oman, U.S. navy. The lat^was succe^^d 
in April 2021 by Capt. Sumner E.^W. Kittelle. When the United 
States toOK over the islands, ^ educational facilities were PUt 

steps 'have been taken to iij'pr( 4 ve, conditions. ImproYembiit^^iiaVe 
been made also in the muniplpal hospitals and along' sartit^ty 
generally, especial attention haVing been paid to Want Welfare 
work. (W. R. MA.) 
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VISCOMTI-VBNOSTA. EMIUO. Makquis (1829-1914), It^ftn 
statesman and dii^omat (see 38.129). After representing Italy 
at the Algeciras Conference the Marquis Visconti- Venosta 
retired into private life, but on account of his great experience^ 
profound legal and political culture and sound judgment, he 
was often consulted by his Government, especially on questions 
of foreign affairs. He explicitly approved of Italy’s declaration 
of neutrality on the outbreak of the World War. He died in 
Rome Nov. 28 1914. 

VISTULA-SAN, BATTLES OP THE.— In the Auatro-German 
autumn campaign of 1914 against Russia Eastern Euro- 
pean Front Campaigns; also Map, Plate I., under same 
heading), the battles of the Vistula and the ffghting on the 
San, with the battle of Chyrow, from Sept. 9 to Nov. 5, form a 
series of operations which are described below. 

The retreat of the Austro-Hungarian armies in the middle of 
Sept, to the San and the area around and S. of Przemysl had 
hardly been completed when the Russian forces made ready to 
cross the San at its mouth with a view to enveloping Dankl’s 
army, both at that point and on the left bank of 'the Vistula. 

After the recent heavy fighting, in which Austria-Hungary 
had drawn upon herself alone the whole weight of the superior 
force of Russia, her army was exhausted and anything but fit 
to hold the San against the on-coming, steadily increasing mass 
of Russians. And yet if they were allowed to advance any 
further, not only would the Austro-Hungarian army be shat- 
tered but one of the main German industrial areas — Upper 
Silesia — would be in danger. For the protection of this area and 
the support of her ally, it was necessary for Germany to send 
immediate reinforcements. Negotiations to this end began be- 
tween the two army commands by the middle of September. 

Considerable portions of the German VHI. Army had been 
set free after the successful battles on the Masurian lakes. 
While the Austro-Hungarian armies were shaking off the enemy, 
a IX, German army under the command of Gen. von Hindenburg 
had been constituted in S. Poland and Upper Silesia out of the 
German XI., XVII. and XX. Corps, the Guard Res. Corps and 
a combined Corps, together with the 8th Cav. Division. This 
army was drawn up for deployment along the line Przyn6w- 
Lel6w-Wolbrom-Cracow by the end of September. 

On Sept. 16, protected by the Przemysl fortress, which was 
left to its fate, and the bridgeheads of Sieniawa and Jaroslaw, 
evacuated on Sept. 18 and 20 respectively, the Austro-Hungarian 
armies resumed the retreat which led them back to the line of 
the Dunajec, the Biala, and the farther side of the Carpathian 
ridge, by the end of the month. The Russians attempted no real 
pursuit, but sent only weak forces after them to beyond the 
Wislok. They regarded the Austro-Hungarian army as worn- 
out, and turned their attention to preparing a powerful push 
through Poland into the heart of Germany. 

The Austro-Hungarian armies, after re-establishment, were 
to join the German IX. Army in a new offensive which aimed at 
beating the Russians and relieving Przemysl. 

The Austro-German Advance on the San~Visiula Line (Oct. g 
igi 4 ). — The idea underlying the new offensive was as follows: 
Hindenburg’s army was to advance on the stretch of the Vi.slula 
between Zawichost and Ivangorod and envelope the Russians 
from the north. The Austro-Hungarian armies were to advance 
with a small group on the N. bank of the Vistula, but with their 
main forces to the S. of the river by way of Rzeszow and Krosno 
to the San and on Przemysl, while the II. Army moved forward 
correspondingly in the region S. of Przemysl. 

The Russians were well aware of these measures, and as soon 
as the advance of the Allies began they abandoned the siege of 
Przemysl and withdrew their forces remaining in Galicia to the 
Sau and to the E. and S. of Przemysl, where they fortified their 
positions. Their main strength they concentrated in the first 
instance at Ivangorod, and later at Warsaw, in order to fall on 
Hindenburg’s northern flank and thus compel the Allies to retire. 
As early as Sept. 22 the latter received the first news of the for- 
mation of a Russian IX. Army in the region round Ivangorod, 
and from this time reports kept pouring in of the shifting of 
xxxu. — 3c? 
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strong Russian forces northward. It therefore became incumbent 
upon the Austro-Hungarian army to make a vigorous onslaught 
on the Russians, in order to contain as large a number of their 
forces as possible. The demand thus made upon it that army was 
in a position to meet only conditionally owing to the superiority 
of the Russians, who had meanwhile been reinforced by Siberian 
and Caucasian troops. 

While on Oct. 4 the main forces of the Austro-Hungarian armies 
were advancing eastward S. of the Vistula, the German XI. 
Corps at Opatow and the Austro-Hungarian 3rd and 7th Cav. 
Divs. at Klimontow on the N. of that river came upon the enemy 
and drove him behind the stretch of the San between Sandomicrz 
and Zawichost by Oct. 5. The Austro-Hungarian main forces in 
the area S. of the Vistula encountered at first only Russian 
cavalry. Until the San was reached only comparatively slight 
resistance was offered by the Russians. Only the IV. Army, of 
which the command had been taken over by the Archduke 
Joseph Ferdinand in the beginning of Oct., and the N. wing of 
the III. Army had to battle with and overcome strong Russian 
forces round Rzeszow, Lancut, and Barycz on Oct, 7 and 8. 
The I. Army, after some brief combats, was able to drive over 
the San the portions of the Russian V. Army which had remained 
in the angle of the San and Vistula. By Oct. 10 the Russians 
were over the San and behind Przemysl, with the exception of 
parts of the Russian III. Army, which held out until Oct. 12 
at Jaroslaw on the W. bank of the San. 

While the advance was still in progress news came of a north- 
ward diversion of the Russian V. Army. Large Russian forces 
were also debouching from Ivangorod and Warsaw. All the 
indications pointed to the fact that the Russians had transferred 
their centre of gravity to the Warsaw-Ivangorod stretch of the 
Vistula. The original plan of forcing the Vistula with Hinden- 
burg’s army between Zawichost and Ivangorod could not now be 
carried out. Instead, while the Austrian I. Army advanced 
gradually down the Vistula to the mouth of the Kamienna, 
Hindenburg was to cross the Vistula below Ivangorod, having 
first driven the Russian forces from Warsaw and Ivangorod back 
across the Vistula. The Austro-Hungarian main army was to 
make a vigorous effort to force the San and once more push on 
toward Lublin and Chclm. 

Battles of Warsaw and Ivangorod (Oct. zo-Nov, 5). — The ad- 
vancing corps of Hindenburg’s army came into contact with 
large Russian forces to the S. of Ivangorod and Kalwarija and 
at Mszczonow-Grojec, and these they drove back on Oct. 10. 
South of Warsaw, where the resistance offered was only slight, 
the German corps gained ground, taking Bloriic; but at Ivangorod 
and Alexandrya the attacks of the III. Caucasian Corps made 
things very uncomfortable for them. 

The Russian offensive advance across the Vistula below 
Zawichost seemed to be getting well under way. The German 
IX. Army was reinforced without delay by two divisions on its 
right wing, and three more divisions of the I. Army were pushed 
forward into the Radom- Ilzanka area. To Hindenburg’s left 
wing were sent two Landwehr Brigades and the Austro-Hun- 
garian 7th Cav. Div., which, with the German 8th Cav. Div. was 
formed into a Cav. Corps under Gen. von Korda. 

The fighting persisted stubbornly on both sides. In view 
of the constant Russian reinforcements, Hindenburg could 
achieve a decisive success neither at Warsaw nor at Kalwarija or 
Ivangorod. When, on Oct. 15, his left wing was forced back at 
Bionic- Grodisk, the Allied Army Commands were more and 
more inclined to think that the Russian main attack was about 
to be launched from Warsaw with two armies, the II. and V. 
Armies. The Allies decided to meet this attack by the German 
IX. Army on the line Lowicz-Skiernicwice-Rawa- Nowemiasto- 
Radom. The Austro-Hungarian I. Army meanwhile was to 
concentrate seven divisions in the Radom-Ilzanka sector in 
readiness for an attack on Ivangorod. This concentration of 
the I. Army was completed by Oct. 21. The IX. Army held its 
ground against the numerical superiority of the Russians until 
Oct. 19, when, after Korda’s Cav. Corps had dispersed a Russian 
Cav, Corps near Sochaezew, it retired to the above line. 
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Simultaneous attempts to force the San were made by those 
portions of the Austro-Hungarian I. and IV. Armies posted on 
the lower San, but though partial successes were achieved, no 
tangible results were possible in view of the Russians’ powerful 
counter-attacks, particularly as the Russians had succeeded in 
taking the W. bank of the San at Bicllny, Zarzeeze and Mona- 
sterz. For this brought the X. Corps of the Austro-Hungarian I. 
Army over to the W. bank of the Vistula, and the IV. Army had 
to take over the defence of the whole line of the San. To the W. 
of Warsaw the Russians were extending still further westward, 
and bringing up forces to the Lower Bzura, where the Russmn 
1 . Army was being formed. 

On Oct. 21 Hindenburg and Dankl were grouped for attack 
in the order arranged, and on the 22nd Dankl advanced to the 
assault. In the battle of Ivangorod which followed (Oct. 22-7), 
some fine initial successes were obtained by the I. Army and the 
German Guard Res. Corps fighting on its left wing, but the 37th 
Honved Div., fighting on the right wing, was placed in a very criti- 
cal position by the extremely violent attacks of the Russian XXV. 
and XIV. Corps. Embittered fighting persisted for the next few 
days on the I. Army’s front. On Oct. 24, Hindenburg was attacked 
along the whole of the front by the Russian IL and V. Armies, 
but was able to repulse all their assaults. On Oct. 26 the Rus- 
sians drove their right wing forward through Gadin, Osmolin 
and Lowicz. Here four Russian Corps forced back two German 
Landwehr Bdes., Korda’s Cav. Corps and some German Land- 
sturm, Hindenburg’s main force, four Corps strong, was opposed 
by six Russian Corps, and the seven Austro-Hungarian Divs. 
posted in the direction of Ivangorod had to cope with double 
their own numbers. 

As there was no prospect of a successful issue, and as an 
enforced retreat had in places already set in, the battle was 
broken off on Oct. 27. Leaving Dankl’s army to put up an ob- 
stinate resistance along the line Kiclce-Gura-Opuczna-Opatow- 
Sandomierz, Hindenburg led his army back to the line Sieradz- 
Jedrzk‘j6w. The Guard Res. Corps was to remain on the left 
wing of the I. Army, while Field-marshal Lt. Freiherr von Haner’s 
Cav. Corps, newly formed out of the 2nd, 3rd and gth Cav. 
Divs., was to constitute a liaison between the two armies. 

Battle of the Opatowka {Oct, ji~Nov, 2 ), — The Russians pursued 
the Austro-Hungarian I. Army with their IX. and IV. Armies, 
the German IX. with their V. and IT. Armies. Meanwhile the 
newly formed I. Army on the Russian right wing advanced on 
Kutno. By Oct. 30 the Austro-Hungarian I. Army had reached 
its position and strengthened it technically against all emergen- 
cies. On Oct. 31 the columns of the Russian IX. Army appeared 
at Opatow and proceeded to attack violently both there and on 
the Opatowka. At Kiclcc the fighting was of secondary im- 
portance, but E. of Opatow the Russians were aiming at a break- 
through. On Nov. 2 Dankl’s right wing retired behind the 
Koprzywianka, exposing the flank of the Austro-Hungarian IV. 
Army fighting on the far side of the Vistula. 

In view of the vigorous Russian pursuit and the impossibility 
of holding the Koprzywianka any longer with troops that were 
already greatly exhausted, the Austro-Hungarian higher com- 
mand agreed to the retreat behind the Nida proposed by the I. 
Army command. On Nov. 3 the I. Army with the Guard Res. 
Corps, reached the area W. of the Czarna and Czarna Nida and 
on the 4th shook off the Russian IX. Army completely. On 
Nov. 5 the army crossed the Nida and on the 6th continued its 
march into the area round Cracow. 

The German IX. Army, which remained practically un- 
molested during the whole retreat, commenced its further retire- 
ment to the Silesian frontier in the night of Nov. 3 and 4, arriving 
there on the 5th. 

Battle of Chyrow {OcL i^-Noxk2 ), — The Austro Hungarian II. 
Army had advanced to the S. of the III, Army, without en- 
countering enemy opposition, but under the most unfavourable 
conditions imaginable. The leading division reached Kroscienko 
on Oct. 9, only to find the Chyrow defile, through which the 
advance to the area E. of Przemysl was to be made, blocked by 
llie Russian XXIV. Corps. Gen. von TersztyAnszky’s column 


(the IV. Corps), which had pushed on further to the E., reached 
Turka after taking the Uszok pass by hard fighting. 

The II. Army came up against strong enemy forces, firmly 
established in well-prepared positions on the heights S. of Stary 
Sambor, and on those opposite the S. wing of Boroevi6’s army. 
With its main force, the VIL and XII. Corps, the II. Army 
attacked the enemy’s position S. of Czyszki, on both sides of the 
Blozewka hollow and at Starasol. Tersztyinszky’s group, 
coming from the S. was to take the heights S. of Stary Sambor 
and push forward with one column (the 38th Honved Inf. Div. 
and sth and 8th Cav. Divs.) through the Bystryeza valley to 
Sambor. Working in harmony with this attack, the S. wing of 
the III. Army, which was opposed by numerically superior 
Russian forces, was also to push forward. Gen. von Boroevi6 
reinforced this wing by bringing up the HI. Corps and the 23rd 
Honved Inf. Div. from the area N. of Przemysl, where they had 
just driven the Russians across the San. The II. Army aimed at 
forcing a decision with Tersztydnszky’s group. But while the 
preliminary battles were being successfully conducted there, a 
heavy Russian counter-attack set in in front of the left army 
wing. This led to very heavy fighting on the heights S. of Stary 
Sambor, at Slochynia, Blozew Gorna and Towarnia, and necessi- 
tated the putting in of all available reserves. The right army wing 
was able to achieve some successes in fighting down the Russian 
opposition, but an advance on the left wing by the XII. Corps 
was quite impossible, for there the Russians were doing their 
utmost to break through to Chyrow and Dobromil. I'hc 20th 
Honved Inf. Div. and 34th Inf. Div. fighting on that wing had 
to be withdrawn to the area E. of Towarnia and toward Blozew 
Gorna, and from Grodowice to Slochynia, and even after the 
17th Inf. Div. came on the field they could not stand against the 
overwhelming onslaught. Just when the situation looked most 
threatening, the 12th Inf. Bdc. of the III. Corps arrived on the 
battlefield, and although not able to turn the scale it relieved the 
pressure on the Honved Inf. Div., which was the most exhausted. 

On the morning of Oct. 16, the Russians were resuming their 
attacks, when the III. Corps made its counter-attack directed 
against the heights of Czyszki, Guty and Wegrzeliska. But 
though the coming into action of the III. Corps brought some 
relief to the fighting divisions, no success could be expected in 
view of the continuous vehement Russian attacks, and more 
espccitnlly, the devastating flank fire from the Czyszki and 
Magiera heights. To conquer these heights Boroevi6 now brought 
up the XT. Corps also to the area S. of Przemysl. But in the 
night of Oct. 17-8, the Russians once more pushed forward with 
strong forces into the Blozewka hollow, and threw back the 22nd 
Inf. Div. onto the heights E. of Nowemiasto. The 34th Inf. 
Div. was likewise forced to give ground, and Blozew Gorna 
was given up to the enemy. On Oct. 10, the XI. Corps, advanc- 
ing through Stroniowice and '^Fyszkowice on Mizyniec and 
Chodnowicc, flung themselves into the battle, and drove the 
Russians back. Close by, a little further S., the 44th Inf. Div. 
stormed the Magiera height, and the advance of the III. Corps 
was made considerably easier. When the 23rd Honved Inf. Div. 
attacked from Byblo, it carried the whole front with it. The 22nd 
Inf. Div. recaptured Sanoczany, the 6th Inf. Div. seized Blozew 
Gonia, and the 28l.h Inf. Div. worked its way through to the 
edge of a wood opposite the Wegrzeliska height. The danger of a 
break-through now seemed to be finally averted. 

Meanwhile Terszlydnszky’s group on the right wing of the 
II. Army had also had some hard battles. In the Bystryeza 
valley the 38th Honved Inf. Div. column, which had gone on 
ahead, succeeded in beating back through Zalokiec, Podbuz and 
Uroz the Cossacks who had been pushed forward to protect the 
Russian left wing. But on Oct. 18 the Russians brought up new 
forces through Boryslaw with which to attack this column in 
flank, whereupon the column had to be taken back to the heights 
W. of Zalokiec and Podbuz. In the meantime Gen. Hofmann’s 
Corps, destined for the defence of the Carpathians, which had 
advanced over the Beskid Pass on Oct. 8, had taken Stryj and 
despatched a group to Drohobyez. This group came up in front 
of Drohobyez on Oct. 21, but the Russians in the meantime had 
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attacked Gen. Hofmann with greatly superior forces, so that the 
detachment sent to Drohobycz had to intervene at Stryj. It 
was therefore unable to procure any relief for the II. Army 
particularly as Gen. Hofmann had also been forced to retreat. 

Simultaneously with this, the attack along the whole front of 
the II. and III. Armies was continued. In the case of the HI. 
Army thb culminated in the attempt to capture the Czyszki 
heights and in the defence of the Magiera height against the 
Russians who were longing to regain it, while the II. Army aimed 
at relieving the enemy pressure on the right wing. But by Oct. 
23 the great numeric^ superiority of the Russians at this point 
had become evident, and the II. Army command found it neces- 
sary to bring back the IV. Corps — consisting of the 38th Honved 
Inf. Div., the 31st Inf. Div. and the 1st, 5th and 8th Cav. Divs. — 
without delay to the heights N.E. of Turka. The XII. Corps was 
to remain on the heights W. of Stary Sambor, and the IV. Corps 
was brought up from the III. Army to fill the gap between the 
two. The Russians kept toucli with the retreating divisions but 
for the moment attempted no sort of pursuit. 

The III. Army, stricken with cholera and short of munitions, 
had not been able to achieve any real success up to Oct. 26. On 
the afternoon of that day a general attack was delivered by the 
III. Army with the object of relieving the II. Army, but as this 
also failed almost completely the front was technically strength- 
ened and the reserves were taken out of it and placed at the 
disposal of the II. Army. 

Meanwhile the Russians had not molested the II. Army’s 
right wing to any extent, but directed their energies toward the 
gap between the IV. and XII. Corps, where they hoped to break 
through. Their attack on Oct. 26 across the Holownia height 
had begun to look like a break-through, when Field-marshal St. 
Krautwald’s group of the III. Army, together with two newly 
arrived Landsturm territorial brigades and a few march battalions, 
came to the rescue. The IV. Corps, as soon as it had recovered 
a little from the recent heavy fighting, went over to the attack, 
and took the Bzeniec, Podzemen and Zwihonka heights. 

The attack by Krautwald’s group and the IV. Corps had good 
results. By Oct. 31 the Russian VII. Corps had been driven 
from the stubbornly defended Holownia height. As this attack 
progressed, the XII. Corps and, shortly after, the III. Army 
joined in. On the morning of Nov. 2, the whole of the II. Army 
was engaged in the attack. Hofmann’s Corps, which had retired 
on Skole after the abortive advance on Drohobycz, also joined in 
the renewed attack on Stryj. The XII. Corps came up close to 
Stary Sambor and up to the Kundieska height. The IV. Corps 
approached the strong Russian position Lisyj height — Zalarski 
height and the heights E. of Podbuz. 

Just as the battle at Chyr6w seemed at last to be taking a 
favourable turn, after the II. Army had received reinforcements, 
and the reconstruction of the railways leading to Chyrdw and 
Przcmysl promised a considerable improvement in the service of 
munitions and supplies, there came the order to retire, an order 
totally unexpected by the troops of the II. and III. Army 
engaged in the attack. 

The army higher command had already informed the army 
commands on Oct. 27 of the unfavourable situation in the bend 
of the Vistula, and announced the possibility of the breaking off 
of the battle. The position of the armies fighting on the San, at 
Przcmysl and at Chyr6w, had been made untenable by the 
withdrawal of the German IX. Army and the Austro-Hungarian 
I. Army from the line Sieradz-Kiclce, and from the Opat6wka to 
behind the Nida — practically to the Silesian frontier. In spite 
of the successes just achieved on the S. wing, therefore, the 
Austro-Hungarian armies had again to be led back, in view of the 
general situation. In Upper Silesia, in the Cracow area and in 
Western Galicia, a new grouping of the Austro-Hungarian 
armies was to be undertaken, under the protection of the Carpa- 
thian ridge, in readiness for a new offensive in better circum- 
stances in conjunction with the German IX. Army — which was 
also to be reorganized. 

The retreat was begun in the night of Nov. 2-^3, by the left 
wing of the Austro-Hungarian IV. Army, and by the right wing, 


now amalgamated with the III. Army. Both these and the II. 
Army broke contact with the enemy in the night of Nov. 4-5, 

(E* J.) 

VITAMINE, the term now employed to designate certain 
substances contained in foods. The exact nature of these 
substances is not known, but they have been shown to be neces- 
sary to the normal development of young animals (including 
children) as well as to the maintenance of health and well-being 
in adults. They arc very labile substances which, existing 
abundantly in raw foods, especially in uncooked fruits and 
vegetables, become seriously attenuated or altogether destroyed 
by cooking, desiccation, decortication and other refining processes. 
There are probably a great many vitamines in natural foods — 
live or quick foods, as they are called — but up to the time of 
writing three only have been isolated. I'hese are (1) the anti- 
scorbutic factor; (2) the water-soluble B.; (3) the fat-soluble A. 

The Anti-Scorhutic Factor , — As long ago as 1734 J. E. Bach- 
strom observed that the disease known as scorbutus or scurvy 
appeared to be related to the ingestion of salted, prc.served and 
dried foods. The disease in question was alarmingly prevalent 
among mariners on long distance sailing vessels, and the British 
navy was annually decimated by this scourge. The introduction 
of fresh vegetables and fruits into the dietary of the sailors was 
found to afford them complete protection against the disease, but 
the knowledge thus empirically gained was not followed by any 
scientific investigation, and though the door was thus widely 
opened to the discovery of vitamines, these important substances 
were destined to lie perdu for nearly 200 years. This anti-scorbu- 
tic factor is the most fragile of the three which have so far been 
isolated. It is present in large quantities in all uncooked fruits 
and vegetables, and it Is interesting to note that the popular idea 
that foods which have been kissed by the sun have a greater 
value than those which have not, finds some justification in the 
fact that vegetables grown above ground arc much richer in the 
anti-scorbutic factor than root vegetables. This factor is well 
represented in fresh milk, but boiling, pasteurization, or evapora- 
tion completely destroys it. The activity of the anti-scorbutic 
factor is much increased by germination; thus, beans, peas, or 
the grains of wheat or barley in the ordinary dry quiescent state 
contain no anti-scorbutic factor, but if they be placed in water 
and allowed to germinate, they immediately acquire this vita- 
mine in large quantities. There is a practical application of this 
interesting fact which should not be lost sight of by travellers in 
inaccessible regions. 

7 'he Water-Soluble B. — Prof. Gowland Hopkins of Cambridge 
published in 1912 an article entitled ** Feeding Experiments 
Illustrating the Importance of Accessory Factors in Normal 
Dietaries,” ^ in which he called attention to the serious effects 
upon the health of animals which resulted from the absence from 
their food of certain hitherto unrecognized principles. In the 
following year Casimir Funk * claimed to have isolated a Factor 
X ” which corresponded to the absent principles described by 
Hopkins to which he gave the name of Vitamine, in the mistaken 
belief that the factor in question contained an amino-acid. In 
spite of its faulty derivation the name caught on, and the word 
vitamine is now employed to include any of those essential 
substances which Hopkins unfortunately described under the 
term ‘‘ accessory.” The experiments of these two observers 
showed that the absence of the factor now known as the Water- 
Soluble B. was the cause of the disease known as beriberi, which 
a Dutch physician, Dr. C. Eykman, had in 1897 associated with 
the custom of eating polished or decorticated rice by the natives, 
to the exclusion of all other foods. Beriberi is a disease of the 
nerves, and it was found that other similar affections of the 
nerves, pellagra for example, could be experimentally produced 
by withholding this vitamine, and cured by reinstating it in the 
dietary; hence the term “ anti neuritic ” by which it is sometimes 
known. This factor is essential to the normal growth, develop- 
ment and well-being of young animals. It is present in great 

' Journal of Physiology (1912), p. 425. 

* Ueber die physiologische Bedeutung gewisser bisher unbekannten 
Nahrunghestandteik der Vitamine, Ergehn. Phys. (1913), 13, p, 125. 
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abundance in all quick or natural foods, in ^ins and eggs. It is 
also present in the brain, liver, sweetbread and kidneys of animals, 
whereas from muscle or ordinary meat it is relatively absent. 
Yeast contains this vitamine in large quantities. In the vege- 
table kingdom, the leguminosae afford it, uniformly distributed 
throughout their substance; whereas in cereals it is confined to 
the outside covering; hence the importance of unpolished rice 
and whole meal bread. It is soluble in water, especially in slightly 
acidulated water, and in alcohol, but not in fats. It resists a 
relatively high temperature; it is present for example after 
boiling for a short period, but is destroyed at 120® C. 

This vitamine, as indeed the whole conception of vitamines in 
general, was first described in 1901 by Dr. Eugene Wildiers of 
Antwerf) (1878-1908) under the name of Bios.^ In a paper which 
appeared in La CelltUe (Louvain) on April 2 1901 entitled 
“ Nouvelle substance indispensable au d^veloppement de la 
levure,^* this young Belgian observer set forth a good deal of the 
knowledge which we now possess, but no notice was taken of his 
work, and his conclusions were arrived at independently by a 
different route about 12 years later. 

The Fat-Soluble A . — In the year 1913 the third vitamine was 
described by McCollum and Davis.* Its absence was shown to 
provoke a disease of the eyes, characterized by oedema of the 
lids, ulceration of the cornea, blindness and ultimately death. 
These lesions, even when in an advanced state, were cured by the 
exhibition of the vitamine. The absence in some degree of this 
factor is held responsible by some for the disease known as 
rickets. Its presence is certainly necessary to the growth and 
normal development of young animals. It is found (a) in certain 
animal fats, i.e. milk, butter and glandular tissue; (h) in the 
green leaves of edible plants. It is thus interesting to note that 
though present in essential organs or so-called noble ** tissues, 
it is absent from connective tissue and reserve tissue, such as lard 
or the subcutaneous animal fats. Olive oil and other vegetable 
oils do not contain this vitamine, whereas cod-liver oil contains 
it in large quantities. Fat-Soluble A. is .soluble in oil, but not in 
water. It resists high temperature better than the other two. 

Such was the state of our precise knowledge in 1921 concerning 
these elusive substances. If only from the confused and cacophon- 
ic nomenclature, it is evident that this knowledge was still in a 
very embryonic state. That there is, in this matter, a very wide 
field of interesting and fruitful research awaiting us is obvious 
from the fact that the discovery of the vitamines has entirely 
altered our conceptions of the causes and origins of disease. 
Until lately disease was regarded as a sin of commission by some 
unset*n and subtle agency; the vitaminc.s arc teaching us to regard 
it in some degree at any rate as a sin of omission on the part of 
civilized or hypercivilized man. By our habit of riveting our 
attention upon microbes and their toxins we had sadly neglected 
the side of the question which concerns it.sclf with our own de- 
fences. We sterilized our children’s milk against the bacillus, 
and in so doing we deprived it of its vitamines and thus lowered 
the resisting power of the victim, not to one microbe only, but to 
all. The importance of vitamines has taught us that the nat- 
urally nourished child is practically immune from the majority 
of the diseases which in spite of our bacteriological and hygienic 
knowledge have been raising the infant death-rate to a figure 
which was ns surprising as it was appalling. But it is to be 
remembered that in order to attain to this immunity a child must 
be born healthy; it must have been suitably nourished during its 
intn\-uterinc life, and this can only be attained by feeding the 
prospective mother upon foods which contain the necessary 
vitamines in such an abundance as will satisfy the physiological 
needs of two. The gross diseases due to absence of vitamines, 
such as scurvy, beriberi, pellagra and xerophthalmia, called the 
‘‘ deficiency di.scases ” (maladies de carence) are characterized by 
symptoms which are acute and unmistakable, but it is certain 
that long before Uicse acute symptoms appear there wdllhave been 

' Vitamines et Stomaiologie,^' par H, Allacys, ** Revue Beige de 
Stomatologie” No. 9, Sept. 1920, p. 377, 

* The Necessity of C ertain Lipins in the Diet during Growth,” 
Joum, Biol. Chem. (1913), p. 167. 


a general ill-defined departure from normal health, called by the 
French Carence Jrmte or hypo-carmce, and the condition may’ 
never pass beyond this stage. It is thus not only futile but 
actually dangerous to seek to estimate, as has often been done, 
the minimum amount of vitamine which will insure protection 
from obvious disease. What is required is not the minimum but 
the optimum. Amongst these conditions of hypo-^arence may 
be mentioned the majority of the maladies due to the deficient 
action of the internal secretory or endocrine glands, such as the 
thyroid, thymus, supra-renals, pituitary, gonads and others, 
which have already been shown to suffer severely from depriva- 
tion of vitaminous foods. In the same category of hypo-carence 
arc also to be placed many of the so-called metabolic diseases 
such as gout, arthritis, diabetes and others. These may be 
occasioned directly by the vitamine deficiency, or indirectly by 
starving one or more of the endocrine glands of the all-essential 
principles. As might easily be supposed, this relative lack of 
vitamines is peculiarly liable to show itself in the gastro-intestinal 
tract. Digestive difficulties and intestinal inertia, appendicitis 
and colitis have been shown in a great number of cases to have 
been due to a lack of vitamines in the ordinary foods, a fact of 
which anyone may convince himself in the matter of the widely 
distributed disease known as intestinal stasis or chronic constipa- 
tion. It has often been remarked that dental caries pr defective 
teeth is an evil which has seemed to be very much on the increase 
during the last 20 years; the period, that is, during which all fresh 
and unsterilized foods have been withheld from the young in 
order that they may be fed on devitalized pap which, in addition 
to requiring no mastication, is, by boiling and other culinary 
processes, completely deprived of the vitamine content so neces- 
sary to the proper development and eruption of the teeth them- 
selves. Vitamines have already revolutionized our ideas on 
dietetics. The erstwhile stereotyped proportions of the proximate 
principles, proteins, carbohydrates, fats and salts which were 
considered essential to bodily health have been so altered by the 
discovery of the vitamines that the whole question will have to be 
investigated and studied afresh, and the ineffable theory of 
calories which was based on the curious assumption that the 
behaviour of food in the human body was identical with its 
behaviour in a test-tube, will retire to the limbo of things well 
forgotten. The discovery of the vitamines presents would-be 
.scientists with a much-needed lesson in humility. It reminds us 
that, in evolving man, Nature provided him with the foods 
necessary to his growth, development and well-being, and that 
in interfering with these natural foods by cooking, sterilizing and 
refining, he has sacrificed their efficacy, sometimes to his greed, 
but more often to his arrogant assumption of superior knowledge, 
with the result that he has not only promoted the prevalence of 
preventable disease, but has actually created others which but 
for his misdirected energy would have had no existence. 

Referencks. — Report on Vitamines, Medical Research Com- 
mittee (British Government, 1919) ; Weill and Mouriquand, Alimen- 
taiion et maladU par carence (1919); Dr. G. Houbert, La question 
des vitamines (1920); Raoul Lecoq, Les nouvelles theories alimen- 
taires (1920). (L. Wi.) 

VOGttfi, EUGfiNE MELCHIOR, COMTE DE (i 848 <^i 9 i 4 ), 
French author (see 28.172), died in Paris in 1Q14. 

VOLUNTEERS (see 28.208). — The reorganization of the Volun- 
teer Force in Great Britain, founded in 1859, as a Territorial 
Force fully constituted with staffs, troops and services, took place 
in 1908; and when this was completed, no units of the Volunteers 
continued in existence as such, except a few companies in the 
Isle of Man. I'he Volunteer Act, however, was not repealed. 

At the outbreak of the World War, the existing organization 
of the British army, consisting of Regulars, Special Reserve, and 
Territorial Force, filled up its establishments generally, and the 
Territorial Force formed duplicate units, while the depots and 
surplus resources of the Regular army and Special Reserve 
formed the nucleus of the “ New Armies.*’ But over and above 
these, which were normal, or derived from normal organizations, 
there began in Aug. 1014 a widespread effort throughout Great 
Britain to prepare for the contingency of invasion by voluntary 
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mflitary training. Everywhere local units sprang up. These had 
no official status^ all expenses being privately borne; and the 
organization and administration were vested in local com- 
mittees. 

In Nov. 1914, the British Government, realizing the necessity 
for making every provision for a possible invasion, granted 
recognition to these voluntary formations under the title of 
Volunteer Training Corps. They were affiliated to a body in 
London called the Central Association Volunteer I'raining Corps, 
which was made responsible by the War Office for their training 
and administration. A uniform enrolment form was prescribed, 
and the following conditions of service were imposed by the 
Army Council: — (i) that only those should be enrolled who, 
through age, were not eligible to serve in the Regular or Terri- 
torial armies, or were unable to do so for some genuine reason, 
and in the latter event agreed to enlist if called upon to do so 
later; (2) that it should be open to army recruiting officers to 
visit the corps at any time, and to recruit any eligible members 
whose presence in the corps could not be justified; (3) that no 
form of attestation involving an oath should be permitted. 
Clothing, equipment, arms and financial assistance were not 
provided by the Government; local appeals for funds were issued, 
and met with considerable success, many municipalities making 
generous grants. Whenever they were available, exempted men 
with military experience were appointed instructors. Buildings 
for drill purposes were hired where they were not lent by Terri- 
torial Force associations, and miniature rifle ranges were con- 
structed. Some corps, owing to the patriotic generosity of 
individuals, were provided with uniforms of green-grey, as well 
as rifles. Every volunteer was supplied with a red brassard worn 
on the left arm when he was in plain clothes, inscribed with the 
letters showing his status as a combatant. 

Many feared that this volunteer movement might provide a 
hiding place for shirkers from military service, but on the con- 
trary, it proved a most powerful recruiting organization; over a 
million men passed through its ranks into the Regular army, the 
preliminary training they had received as Volunteers contributing 
materially to their efficiency. By the end of 1915, some of the 
corps had attained considerable proficiency in elementary drill, 
but the shortage of arms, and the inexperience of many of the 
instructors, militated against a high standard of efficiency. 

The Volunteers were eager for the status of soldiers; and in 
March 1916, the King invited lords-licutenant of counties to 
submit offers from corps willing to enroll under the Volunteer 
Act of 1863. The response was general. In May 1916, regulations 
for the reconstructed Volunteer Force were issued, which provided 
for the raising of Volunteer regiments on a county basis under 
county commandants. Owing to the wide distribution of the 
personnel of various battalions, a uniform strength could not 
be insisted on, but minimum and maximum establishments 
were laid down. The force was to be called out for actual mili- 
tary service only in the event of imminent invasion, as notified 
by royal proclamation, although at other times voluntary offers 
of temporary service either by corps or individuals could be 
accepted. Motor corps, field ambulance sections, and certain 
specialist units such as signal and electric light companies, were 
subsequently formed in order to complete the defence schemes 
for the commands. 

The original organization proved unsatisfactory, as it called 
for no medical examination and imposed no drill obligation. 
In Jan. 1917, under powers conferred by a Volunteer Act passed 
in 1916, it was therefore decided to form special sections of the 
Volunteer Force, with qualifications as follows: — 

Section A over militaiy age, free from organic disease, who 

were able to stand service conditions in garrisons at home, to march 
at least m., to see to shoot with the aid of glasses, aiul to hear well. 
In addition they had to be free to vacate their civilian employment 
on the occurrence of a national emergency. 

Section Ji . — Exempted men of military age, with practically 
the same conditions as Section A. 

Section C . — Lads under military age, but of not less than 17 
years, of the same physical standard as for A. and B. 

Section 7 ).— Men who were not eligible for, or were unwilling 
to become, members of Sections A., B., or C. 
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Section P . — Special constables, who, in the opinion of the chief 
constable of the county could undertake this duty without interfer- 
ing with the proper performance of their duties as special constables. 

Section R , — Men employed in Government departments, on war 
work, and railway employees. 

Officers and men of Sections A., B. and C. were required to 
sign an agreement to serve for th(? duration of the war, and to 
carry out a definite number of drills per month, becoming liable 
to penalites under the Army Act if they failed to fulfil their 
obligations. The sum of £2 was granted to the Territorial asso- 
ciations concerned for each Volunteer on his satisfying the 
prescribed authority that he had attained the requisite standard 
of efficiency. It was then the duty of the association to provide 
him, as a first charge on the grant of £2, with uniform, the balance, 
if any, being available for general administrative purposes. 

The retention of Section I). men, who undertook no obligation, 
was a weakness to the force, and Sections P. and R. were also 
of little value, as they could not be depended upon to be 
available when required, and afforded to many a means of avoid- 
ing military obligations. Just before the Armistice, War Office 
instructions were issued ordering the discharge of all Volunteers 
over 55 years of age, and also of all who refused to agree to serve 
for the duration of the w^ar. This would have had the effect of 
reorganizing the force on a really sound basis. j 

In Sept. 1916, the general administrative control of the re- 
constituted Volunteer Force was transferred to the director- 
general of the Territorial and Volunteer Forces at the War Office, 
the local administration in the counties being undertaken by 
Territorial Force associations, in consultation with county 
commandants. The Central Association Volunteer Training 
Corps then became mainly an advisory body. A senior staff 
officer for Volunteer services was appointed to each command and 
was made responsible to the general officer commanding-in-chief. 

Voluntary efforts of service by corps or individuals were 
accepted by general officers commanding-in-chief of commands, 
and all kinds of prc-emergcncy duties were undertaken. When 
so employed, Volunteers were not entitled to army pay and 
allowaiiccs, but received free travelling warrants, and an allow- 
ance at the rate of 5d. per head for each complete period of six 
hours worked; this amount being paid to the corps for the 
provision of rations. The following were some of the duties thus 
undertaken. There was a complete scheme for guarding the 
various lines of communication by Volunteers, and many men 
carried out this guard duty on a “ rota ” system, which enabled 
them to carry on their normal work as well. A large amount of 
trench digging, principally in connexion with the London de- 
fence scheme was also undertaken. Much useful prc-cnricrgcncy 
work was performed by the R.A.S.C., M.T. (V), in evacuating 
ambulance trains, distributing men arriving home on leave from 
the different theatres of war, conveying wounded to and from 
hospitals, and in the provision of transport necessary in the train- 
ing of other branches of the force. The services of the R.G.A. (V) 
were in some cases utilized, on a “ rota system, in manning the 
guns of batteries on the coast at night, men attending at 7 :30 p.m. 
and leaving at 5 a.m. the following morning. And Volunteers, 
especially in London, were employed on anti-aircraft duties. 

Service in the Volunteer Force was not allowed to interfere in 
any way with the operation of the Military Service Acts, which 
subsequently withdrew a large number of the original Volunteers. 
These men were replaced by others, who, though fit and capable, 
were very busily employed on work of national importance, and 
were not only for the most part lacking in enthusiasm, but had 
little time for training. I'he Military Service Act of igi8 made 
service in the Volunteer Force compulsory for men exempted by 
military tribunals. This, of course, meant the administration of 
conscripts into a so-called Volunteer Force. 

The formation of special service companies of the Volunteer 
Force for a limited period of whole-time service, replacing 
personnel of T.F. cyclists battalions on the E. coast, was under- 
taken in June iqiB. In almost every county the Volunteers 
were most desirous of carrying out this duty. But the minimum 
period of service was fixed at two months, and strict medical 
limitations were laid down. Consequently there was difficulty in 
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obtaining the necessary number. The total so employed was 
484 odicers and 7,777 other ranks, which was considerably short 
of requirements. 

In Nov. 1918, the Volunteer Force consisted of; — 11 companies 
of R.G.A.; II engineer corps; t signal and transport column; 
63 motor volunteer corps (R.A.S.C., M.T.) (V); 282 infantry 
battalions; i pioneer company, and 22 medical corps; with a 
total strength of 254,826 all ranks. In Oct 1920 the War Office 
issued instructions for the disbandment of the Volunteer Force. 
These instructions excepted the R.A.S.C., M.T. (V), of which 
the strength was: — ^468 heavy sections of transport, 79 light 
sections of trans^xirt, 92 sections of transport for held ambu- 
lance, 3 sections of transport for motor air-line sections, and 
7 sections of transport for signal companies. These units were 
required for special transport duties, and were not disbanded till 
March 3x1921, when they received the special thanks of the Army 
Council. As a mark of appreciation of the services rendered by 
the Volunteer Force, the Army Council decided to allow officers 
to retain honorary rank on retirement, and granted them the 
right to wear uniform on special occasions. (R. £. G.) 

VORARLBERG (see 28.211). — The pop. in 1910 was 145,408; 
in 1920 only 133,033 (132 per sq. mile). In 1900, 88% of the area 
was productive, and of this 51*3% was grazing land, 29-4% 
forest, 15*3% meadow, 0*5% gardens, and 3*45% arable. 
Vineyards occupied less than 0*1 %. The most important towns 
are Bregenz, the capital (pop. in 1920 12,102, the town itself 
7,488); Dornbirn (13,764); Fcldkirch (4,593); Bludenz (5,488). 
Rieden, the suburb of Bregenz, is a manufacturing centre. 

VOSGES, BATTLES IN THE, 1914-8.— The Vosges mountains 
(see 28.214) rise sharply to the N. of Belfort. From the groups of 
the Ballons, which reaches a height of more than 1,200 metres, 
the main ridge runs N. by the Drumont, the Grand Ventron 
(1,309), and the Hohncck (1,366). North of the Bonhomme pass 
(949) the ridge falls gradually to 558 metres at Saalcs, near the 
headwaters of the B ruche, one of the Alsatian tributaries of the 
Rhine. From the Saales gap the ridge rises to Mont Donon and 
Pranccy, each over 1,000 metres high, and is prolonged through a 
series of vast forests as far as the Saverne valley. From the 
Ballon d’ Alsace to the Donon, the Vosges form a mass of moun- 
tain with steep slopes, narrow deeply cut valleys and swiftly 
flowing torrents, a terrain always difficult and often impossible 
of passage away from the roads. The summit of the ridge 
generally takes the form of a swollen saddle, wooded in places 
but usually covered with the large grassy swards known as the 
Chaumes (Calvi Montes). These Chaumes are wind swept all 
the year round, very hot in summer and very cold in winter, and 
the snows which cover them completely from Oct. onward only 
disappear in early June. Both slopes of the ridge arc clad with 
magnificent fir and pine forests, which end just below the crest 
in a thin ledge of bushes bending before the wind. The fall of 
these slopes is steeper on the Alsatian side than on the other; 
immediately below the crest a cliff of granite rocks or sandstone 
falls almost vertically, often in the southern part of the Vosges, 
for some 250 metres. From the foot of this wall begins a gentler 
slope extending all the way to the Rhine valley. On the Lorraine 
side, however, the mountains descend much less steeply in a 
scries of ridges towards the Moselle and the Meurthe. The 
points of passage, formed by the roads cros.sing the ridge, acquire 
considerable importance owing to the absence of such crossings 
elsewhere. These points of passage, moreover, are not numerous. 
In the group of the Ballons the pass of Bursang, with the smaller 
passes of Oderen and Bramont, lead from the Moselle valley 
to the Thann valley. At the foot of the Hohneck the pass of the 
Schlucht leads from Gcrardmer to Munster and Colmar; to the 
N. the Bonhomme and Louchpach join the valleys of the Vologne 
and the Weiss. The pass of Ste. Marie unites Ste. Marie-aux- 
Mines and Schletstadt; the gap of Saales leads from Prorenchers 
to Schismeck; and, lastly, a road which passes over the summit 
of the Donon leads from Celles to Molshcim and Strasbourg. 
The only railways across the Vosges were the two main lines from 
Strasbourg to Nancy, by Saverne, and from Mulhouse to Belfort 
by Dannemarie, together with the narrow gauge railway from 



Gerardmer to Munster. On the French side of the Vosges small 
branch lines ran up into the mountains to St. Di6, Gerardmer, 
Cornimont and Bursang, and other branch lines on the Alsatian 
side ran from the Strasbourg-Mulhouse railway to the heads of 
all the Vosges valleys. 

The frontier imposed on France in 1871 by the Treaty of 
Frankfort reached the crest of the Vosges, after cutting the gap of 
Belfort at the Ballon d^Alsace, and followed the watershed as far 
as the Donon; thence it changed direction from N. to N.W., and 
following a purely artificial line left all the upper Saar valley to 
Germany, cut the Seille at two points, and reached the Moselle 
2,000 yd. below Pont-^-Mousson. From the military point of 
view this frontier left French Lorraine in a regular salient. 
General Ser6 de Rivieres, the far-sighted and skilful creator of the 
French defensive system, had therefore been compelled to go 
back to the Moselle to organize the barrier blocking the roads 
from the frontier. This barrier consisted of the two fortresses of 
Epinal and Belfort, connected by a line of forts along the upper 
Moselle. The importance of Belfort lay in the fact that it formed 
the right flank pivot of the whole defensive system, blocking as 
it did the gap between the Jura and the Vosges, and commanding 
the ground as far as the Swiss frontier. On their side the Germans 
had progressively strengthened the line of the Rhine by construct- 
ing the fortress Istein facing Mulhouse, improving the old strong- 
holds on Huningen and Ncubrisach, and turning Strasbourg into 
a great entrenched camp, extending its action by means of the 
forts of Mutzig and Molsheim as far as the Bruche valley. 
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The Position in the middle of Sept. igt4 . — The work carried m 
by either side for 40 years had made of the Vosges region a 
inilitary area in which it was impossible to move without en* 
countering some natural or artificial obstruction, defended on 
one side or the other by numerous garrisons. It was there, 
nevertheless, that hostilities between Germany and France 
actually started in the early days of Aug. IQ14. After a few weeks 
fighting, however, the main offensives had been stopped in one 
place or another; and the position of the two adversaries towards 
the middle of Sept, was as follows: 

On the western slope of the Vosges the Germans had been 
checked and obliged to retire on Sept. 7. In the Lun6ville area 
they had maintained their hold on the Parois forest and Badon- 
villers. North of St. Di6, which they had evacuated on the iith, 
they held the Ormont ridge and the vicinity of the Saales gap. 
On the Vosges crest their occupation of the V’^iolu and the Bern- 
hardtstein secured to them the pass of Ste. Maric-aux-Mines; a 
little further to the S. they held the T6te-dc-Faux, commanding 
the Bonhomme pass. The pass itself was in the hands of the 
French, who, since the withdrawal of the army of Alsace, held 
aU the crest from there to the south. The German counter- 
offensive had been stopped on this side facing the Schlucht on the 
summit of the Luige ridge, commanding the valleys of the Weiss 
and the Fecht; at Metzeval, blocking the upper Fecht valley, the 
Grand Ballon de GucbwiUer was held by French outposts, and 
a I French division occupied the Thur valley as far as Thann, 
the gate of the Sundgau. In the Sundgau itself the outpost 
line of the Belfort garrison had been pushed forward to Lauev, 
Mortzwiller, Dicffmatten, Traubach, Gommersdorf, Ballersdorf, 
Suarce, and R6ch6zy. 

On the French side the forces in the Vosges consisted of three 
infantry divisions and ten Alpine groups, forming, under the 
command of Gen. Putz, a ** Vosges group attached to the army 
of Gen. Dubail. The troops in the gap belonged to the Belfort 
garrison and were under the governor-general Th6vcnet. On 
the German side the troops holding the gap of Saales belonged to 
von Falkenhausen’s army detachment. Those in the Upper 
Vosges and the Sundgau belonged to the army detachment under 
von Gaede. Both consisted principally of Ersatz and Landwehr 
troops, von Gaede’s strength being equivalent to five divisions. 

From mid-Sept. onward the operations in the Vosges assumed 
the character of local and disconnected actions, always bloody 
and often prolonged. These actions may be dealt with here in 
succession, in each of the secondary theatres — the region of St. 
Di6, the eastern slope of the High Vosges, and the Sundgau. 

The Region of St, DU . — The Ormont ridge, on which the 
Germans halted after their retirement, was too close to St. Di6 
to be left by the French forces in their hands, and on Sept. 17 
the 152nd were ordered to drive them from it. The task was no 
easy one, and for three days the gallant regiment of Gerardmer 
vainly attempted to maintain their footing on the slopes, which 
were stubbornly defended and swept by machine-gun fire. On 
the 20th it delivered a new surprise attack without preliminary 
bombardment from W. to S. The hostile resistance was as 
stubborn as ever, but after immense exertions two companies 
gained a footing on the summit, and despite fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting and heavy counter-attacks, the mountain remained in 
French hands at the price of 600 dead. 

At the end of Oct. serious fighting took place around the Stc. 
Marie-aux-Mincs pass for the possession of the T6te-dc-Violu, 
commanding the pass to the west. After a series of actions, 
lasting from Oct. 31 to Nov. 12, the French Alpine troops held 
the hill, the pass itself remaining in the hands of von Gaede’s 
Landwehr men. 

On Dec. 2 Alpine troops stormed the T6te-de-Faux facing the 
Bonhomme pass on the Alsatian slope, thus securing the pass. 
On Christmas eve violent hostile attacks, intended to dislodge 
them, were repulsed by the bayonet and destroyed by the Fren^ 
artillery, and the enemy retired leaving over 500 dead. 

The early months of 1915 were passed by both sides in en- 
trenching themselves, but in April violent combats broke out 
for the possession of the promontory of the Ban-dc-Sapt, N. of 
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St. Di6, between Saales and Moyen Mau tiers; the trenches were 
so close together and so strong that both sides had recourse to 
underground warfare. German and French mines and counter^ 
mines were exploded one after the other, destroying the defences, 
and blowing great craters, the possession of which was hotly 
contested, with bomb and bayonet. After some months of this 
the French at the end of July had definitely secured possession 
of the Ban-de-Sapt by their occupation of hill 627, dominating 
the promontory and the hamlet of Launois in advance of it. 

From now onward the positions on both sides were stabilized, 
and remained so for three years, during which trench mortars 
and machine-guns were daily in action, and frequent patrol 
encounters took place, without the fighting ever becoming as 
intense as during the first year of the war. 

In Nov. 1917 the French were relieved by the Americans in 
the St. Di6 sector, where the division under Menohery completed 
its training and underwent its baptism of fire. 

The Eastern Slope of the High Vosges . — On the eastern slope 
of the High Vosges, between the Schlucht and Cernay, position 
warfare began in Sept. 1914. Trench systems were gradually 
dug and often hewn out of the rock. On the crests they were in 
places so near as to touch each other, and bristled with accessory 
defences. Elsewhere they were farther apart, separated by 
valleys and deep ravines. The German positions facing W. were 
close up against the mountains, but the Alsatian plain behind 
them facDitatcd the supply of materials, artillery and reinforce- 
ments, and by affording convenient billets rendered easier the 
task of the command. The French had the advantage of the 
ground, but there was no inter-communication between the 
valleys, the heads of which they occupied. The roads leading to 
the rear were poor, and the supply of ammunition and material 
of all kinds was proportionately difficult. Bivouacking on the 
crest was uncomfortable and even impossible in cold weather, 
while the exercise of command was much impeded by the poverty 
of communications. 

'I'he fighting in this region was necessarily of a local character, 
and exercised no influence on the general course of the operations; 
but owing to the stubbornness of the two adversaries its intensity 
was often such as to involve losses quite disproportionate with 
any possible results. On the F rench side the army detachment 
of the Vosges, under Gen. de Maud ' Huy, thu.s became the VII. 
Army, which included practically all the available Chasseurs 
Italiens, while on the German side von Gaedc^s detachment 
also increased to the size of an army, in which some of the best 
troops of the German Empire often fought. 

These local combats attained their greatest intensity during 
1915, and the names of the sectors in which they took place, 
such as the Fecht and Linge valleys, and Hartmannswillerkopf, 
appeared in the communiqu6s for several months. 

A severe winter, to which the troops were not yet inured, had 
for a time suspended operations, but at the end of Feb. 1915 the 
Germans became active in the Fecht valley, and after several 
vain attempts to push their line forward in front of Munster they 
occupied the Rcichackcrkopf on March 21. On April 17 the 
French retaliated by occupying the Schnepfenrieth, and a few 
days later the Sillackerkopf; once in possession of these two 
heights they drove the Germans from Stcinbruck on the Fecht 
and advanced to the outskirts of Mctzcral. During the whole of 
May fighting went on on both banks of the Fecht, and the French 
succeeded, after great efforts, in getting up sufficient artillery to 
render the valley untenable as far as Munster. They then be- 
tween June 19 and 23 captured Metzeral and Sondernach, and 
picked up over 700 prisoners in the bottom of the valley. During 
the course of the following weeks the Germans made several 
attempts to recapture these villages, but without success, and 
eventually they turned their attention to the Linge ridge further 
to the north, activity in the Fecht being henceforward confined 
to artillery and patrols. 

The Linge is a spur, some 3,000 ft. high, situated in front 
of the main ridge between the Weiss and Fecht valleys. The 
Germans had occupied it in Sept. IQ14, and had constructed a 
ma2;e of trenches with a thick belt of barbed wire and flanked by 
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rcdoubta of machine'-gunB. Owing to the fact that the Linge 
hindered intervcommunication between the upper Weiss and 
upper Fecht, the French decided in July 1915 to occupy it. The 
operation was an extremely difficult one, for it was necessary for 
them to come down from the heights, pass through a marshy 
valley, and scale steep rock-strcwn slopes under hostile machine- 
gun fire; moreover the troops and supplies necessary for the 
operations had to be brought up from the rear by inferior mule 
tracks. After ten hours' intense bombardment, the assault was 
delivered on July 20 1915, and the struggle swayed to and fro 
uninterruptedly until the end of August. On this small p>eak there 
fell more than 50,000 shells; 7 German brigades came into action 
one after the other against x6 French Chasseurs battalions and 2 
infantry regiments, and at the end of severe and costly fighting 
both sides remained face to face on the crest in trenches which 
were held unchanged until the end of the war. 

The Hartmannswillerkopf, or, as the French soldiers soon 
began to call it, the ‘‘ Vieil Armand,” is a spur 95 metres high, 
thrown out to the N. of Cernay into the Alsatian plain by the 
Molkenrain (1,125 metres), itself an offshoot from the Ballon de 
Gueb wilier (1,425 metres), the highest peak in the Vosges. This 
spur, with its steep slopes, commands the village from which it 
takes its name, at a distance of some 700 yards. Its sole advan- 
tage from the military point of view lies in the fact that it affords 
good observation over the Alsatian plain, from Isenheim to 
Mulhouse. The French therefore had advanced their outpost 
line up the Thaim valley by Wilier and Goldbach to the summit 
of the spur. Its possession by the French naturally annoyed the 
Germans, and on one wintry day in Jan. 1915 they surprised and 
captured the French post on the summit, and installed themselves 
there. In a short time they succeeded in transforming the position 
into a practically impregnable fortress. Trenches and belts of 
wire were constructed on all the crests, dug-outs were tunnelled 
out on the steep eastern slopes, a road was constructed to the 
summit, and aerial cable set up for the transport of supplies, and 
concrete shelters for troops and munitions erected, while sub- 
terranean passages gave access to all the advanced posts. 

The loss of the Hartmannswillerkopf caused no apprehension 
to the French, who still remained in possession of the Grand 
Ballon and of the Molkenrain, nor could it even be said to cause 
them any real inconvenience, as they had no intention of taking 
the offensive in Alsace. Unfortunately pride spoke louder than 
reason, and a series of useless struggles, which the higher com- 
mand did not intervene to stop, were undertaken to recover the 
lost position. The fighting went on for months under very diffi- 
cult conditions for the French. On the slopes facing Goldbach 
the heroism and self-sacrifice of the French troops in their hastily 
dug trenches were unevenly matched against the facilities for 
defence and attack which had been accumulated by the patient 
labour of their enemies. Attack and counter-attack alternated 
during the whole of 1915, and French and Germans alike suffered 
fearful losses. 

Of all these fruitless combats of 1915 the most characteristic 
were perhaps those which took place at the very end of the year. 
The 7th, 13th, 27th, and 53rd battalions of Chasseurs and the 
152nd Infantry Regt. on the French side were engaged against 
the German 12th Landwehr Div., the 187th Ersatz, brigade and 
parts of the 19th Reserve Division. On the cold winter morning 
of Dec. 21 the 15 2nd dashed forward under a crushing fire from 
trench mortars and machine-guns. Its waves advanced, broke, 
reformed, and advanced again, destroying with bombs every 
obstacle in their path; decimated but triumphant they reached 
the summit and even passed beyond it in their rush, chasing the 
routed enemy down the further slopes. At the end of the day the 
exhausted victors, who had made more than 1,500 prisoners, 
halted and passed the night where they were, without even being 
able to reform. The Germans meanwhile were concentrating a 
powerful artillery and massing their reserves to recover the lost 
ground. The German counter-attack took place on the morning 
of the 22nd. 'Fhe French iS2nd, extended in one long, thin line 
which was outflanked and broken through by the enemy, was 
exposed on the steep slopes to a hostile bombardment to which 


their own guns could not reply; it strug^ed desperately all the 
morning, although the men, exhausted by the previous day’s 
fighting, bad to make head against the onset of fresh hostile 
troops thrown in in whole batt^ons. After eight hours’ fighting 
the heroic regiment was surrounded in the depths of the ravines, 
and amid the tangle of rocks was entirely overwhelmed. Forty- 
eight officers and 1,950 men were killed or taken; the rest cut 
their way out at the point of the bayonet, and rejoined the 
reinforcements which, though too late to succour their comrades, 
still held the summit of the “ Vieil Armand.” The Chasseurs 
hung on to the crest, and the fierce struggle continued for several 
more days until the Germans outflanked their position on the 
north and forced them to retire to their original lines. 

A protest was made by the French Parliament against these 
useless sacrifices of Dec. 1915, and the Minister of War inter- 
vened to forbid all local actions not demanded by strategic 
considerations, and serving no purpose but to increase casualties. 
This put an end to the fighting which had made the name of the 
Hartmannswillerkopf famous throughout the world, and from 
now until the end of the war the two adversaries remained facing 
each other on the crest, and no further action took place save 
harmless exchanges of rifle fire. The actions of the Linge and the 
Hartmannswillerkopf had in this one year of 1915 cost thousands 
of human lives. Nowhere on the front had there been displayed 
more courage, more tenacity, more self-sacrifice, but the results 
had been absolutely nil. 

From mid-Sept. 1914 onward neither of the two adversaries 
was in a position to manoeuvre offensively in the High Vosges. 
The strategic defensive was here imposed on both alike by the 
course of the campaign, and by the local conditions. In the 
circumstances the task of the commanders was simply to observe 
the enemy, to strengthen their own positions, and to remain 
prudently alert without undertaking any local offensives which 
could only be foredoomed to failure. 

The Germans, who disposed of ample resources and good 
communications in the Rhine valley, should have been content 
to hold the mouths of the Vosges valleys in strength, while 
keeping their reserves billeted in the Alsatian plain ready to 
manoeuvre if necessary against any isolated columns which 
attempted to be debouched from the mountains. The French on 
their part had an excellent opportunity of applying to the exist- 
ing situation on the Vosges crest the defensive principles adopted 
so successfully by Marshal Berwick in the Alps in 1709. A sys- 
tem of solid defences at the heads of the valleys, covered by small 
advanced posts and supported in rear by well sheltered reserves 
which could be rapidly moved to any threatened point, would 
have needed for its successful application a good road running N. 
and S. on the western slopes of the mountains and connecting up 
the roads to the various passes. Unfortunately no such lateral 
road existed, so that the Fecht and I'hur valleys were absolutely 
isolated from each other. This fact explains, though it does not 
excuse, these attacks on the Linge and the Vieil Armand, which 
eventually assumed proportions far greater than had been 
originally intended. 

In this respect however the situation began to improve after 
the spring of 191 5. The Governor of Belfort then took in hand the 
construction of the good and wcll-conccaled road between 
Massevaux and Wilier, connecting the DoUer and Thur Valleys. 
Later the commander of the VII. Army constructed another 
from the Thur valley road at Kruth along the heights, below the 
crest which passed behind the Schlucht and extended as far as 
the Luchpach pass. This new road, together with a few cross 
tracks, supplied the long-felt need of a lateral line of communica- 
tion between Massevaux and the Bonhomme pass. It thus 
became possible to construct strong defensive systems on the 
heights, and to erect quarters for the reserves and supply parks 
served by aerial cables further back. A narrow-gauge railway 
was made from Bursang to Wesserling, so that by 1916 the VII. 
Army in the Upper Vosges was sufficiently well equipped to be 
able to fulfil its r 61 e with complete security. The Germans, on 
their side, refrained henceforward from partial attacks which 
could lead to no useful result. The sector thus became one of the 
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quietest on the western front, and up to the eud of the virttr ho 
further fighting took place apart from artUlery activity and 
patrol encounters. Morton’s American division came into line 
here for the first time in 1918, prior to taking part in the decisive 
battles in that year on the Meuse. 

Operations in the Sundgau in front of Belfort , — The headquar- 
ters of the S7th Div. had been transferred to Dannemaric on 
Sept. i 8 1914- When this transfer had been completed, the 
offensive reconnaissances of the Belfort garrison were pursued 
with renewed vigour; they were even pushed as far as Altkiuch 
and Waldighoffen, and their advance facilitated the occupation 
by outposts of the passages of the Largue between St. Ulrich and 
Seppois and the garrisoning of Pfctterhousc by custom-house 
officers from Chavannate. Toward the end of Sept, the organiza- 
tion of the Belfort garrison was unexpectedly changed by the 
departure of the active brigade which the Governor was ordered 
to despatch to the Meuse within 24 hours, and by the demands 
on its magazines made by the generalissimo in order to increase 
the reserves of the armies in the field. Batteries of 155 mm. 
short guns were formed from the artillery in the fortress; the 
stocks of 75 mm, ammunition were almost entirely depleted, and 
the loss of the active troops was not completely compensated for 
by the insufficiently trained territorial battalions which took 
their place, though the numbers in cither case were about equal. 
As against this the Germans in the Sundgau were receiving im- 
portant reinforcements; and the French reconnaissances, in the 
course of their daily encounters, met with an ever-increasing 
resistance. In view of these circumstances the Governor of 
Belfort made a careful calculation of his forces, and toward the 
end of Oct. proceeded to redistribute the troops which he consid- 
ered could be allotted to the defence of the forward positions, 
lea ving in the fortress only the minimum consistent with safety. 

According to these arrangements the 57th Div. remained 
between Guvenhatten and Strueth as the centre, and, so to 
speak, the spinal cord of the new disposition. A northern group, 
equivalent in strength to a mixed brigade, held the interval 
between Guvenhatten and the Doller on its left, while a similar 
group was established on its right to occupy the front from Strueth 
to Pfetterhouse. The infantry of these two groups consisted only 
of territorial battalions, and the artillery of a few 75 mm. guns 
borrowed from the 57th Div., and some 90 mm. batteries formed 
from the reserve artillery of the fortress. All units were ordered 
to fortify their positions and to cover their fronts by means of 
heavy and medium calibre batteries borrowed from Belfort. 

'Pwo divisions of French reservists and territorials were thus 
in close contact with the enemy on a front of 20 m. — a line which 
would have been far too thin but for the fact that its flanks rested 
on the frontier and on the mountains, and its rear on Belfort. 
But the main strength of the dispositions lay in the fact that 
Belfort remained, for all the troops drawn from the garrison and 
operating in front of the forts, a centre of command wliich unified 
all their efforts, and a point of support which could sustain or 
receive them in case of need. 

The new distribution of the French forces in the Sundgau 
marked the opening of a period of activity which was employed 
in consolidating the ground held, in rectifying the line, and 
carrying out small and methodical advances as far as the in- 
creasing hostile resistance permitted, until the limit of expansion 
permissible and the limited forces available was reached. The 
northern group first strengthened its position at Thann, estab- 
lishing its heavy artillery on the heights of Roderen, and then 
established itself solidly on the left bank of the Soultzbach. It 
then swiftly assumed the offensive on Nov. 7; by the loth it had 
pushed forward beyond Michel bach and thus rendered it im- 
po.ssible for the enemy to pursue his attacks against Thann, 
which was now in a pronounced re-entrant and could hencefor- 
ward only be bombarded. On Dec. 2 Aspach-lc-Haut fell to the 
combined efforts of the troops from Thann and those from 
Belfort, but the northern group was held up before Aspach-le-Bas 
and the Kalbcrg, which the Germans had converted into a 
regular fortress. It therefore turned its attention to the right 
bank of the Doller, occupied Pont d’Aspach station, penetrated 
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on two separate occasions into Burnhaupt 4 e-Haut, but without 
^ing able to remain there, and finally established its right early 
in Jan. 1915 at the S.E. angle of Laiigelittenbag wood. 

Meanwhile, in a series of successful operations, the 57th Div, 
had occupied Hecken, Falkwiller, Gildwiller, and penetrated into 
Buchwald and Keibacker woods. The advance of the northern 
group to Langelittenhag secured the division’s left, and shortly 
after its front was firmly established on the eastern edge of the 
forest between the Soultzbach and the Spechbach, Beyond this 
forest lay the village of Ammertzwiller, which w^as strongly 
fortified and held; an attempt to storm it on Jan. 25 1915 failed 
owing to want of effective artillery .support and lack of munitions, 
and was not repeated, and in front of Dannemaric, the villages of 
Balschwiller, Ueberkummen and Eglingen were taken and the 
57th Div.’s front was pushed forward to the far bank of the 
Rhinc-Rhone canal. 

On the right of the 57th Div. the southern group, which was at 
first almost completely isolated, also set to work lo gain ground 
by small partial offensives; the infantry advanced by slow de- 
grees, consolidating the ground gained at each stage, and thus 
gradually succeeded in settling and straightening the general line 
of the front. On the extreme right it was pushed forward to the 
middle trench of the Largue, below Largin mill. At the same time 
the position of Pfctterhousc was put in a state of defence, and a 
155 mm. battery was placed in position on the slopes S. of the 
village for counter-battery work against the hostile artillery near 
Alornach. In front of Seppois the occupation of the Largue valley 
was completed by the capture of the Entre-Largues salient, 
which encroached on the heights of Biscl, and further to the N. 
the southern group’s outposts occupied a line in front of and more 
or less parallel to the Seppois-lc-Bas-Largilzcn road. 

North of Largitzen the line of advanced posts was at first 
drawm in rear of a group of lakes in the middle of H irtzbach wood. 
Later, when the southern group was reinforced, infiltration 
northward became possible, and the front was pushed forward to 
the eastern edges of the communal forests facing Carspach and 
Hirtzbach. Then on Jan. 25 1915, while the. 57th Div. attacked 
Ammertzwiller, the southern group cooperated by advancing S. 
of the canal, the hostile positions were overrun and our troops 
crossed the Aspach road, but the check to the 57th Div. leaving 
them in a salient, they had to be withdrawn, having effected only 
a small permanent advance in Carspach wood. The action of 
Jan. 25 1915 was the last effort made to carry out an advance in 
the Sundgau. The outpost line of the Belfort garrison had then 
been advanced to a front from N. to S. along the edge of the 
Brickerwald in front of Michelbach, thence by Pont d’Aspach 
station, the S.I>. corner of the Langelittenhag, the eastern edges 
of the Buchwald and of Gildw'illcr wood, Eglingen, the salients 
of Carspach wood and the communal forests, the crest of the 
slopes between Seppois and Biscl, the Entrc-Largucs and Largin 
mill. To the N. this outpost line joined with that in the Petit 
Doller, in front of Thann; to the S. it rested on a tongue of 
Swiss territory known as the Bcc-du-Canard, between the Ban- 
holtz and Courtavon wood. 

The Belfort garrison had employed the offensive-defensive 
method to the utmost possible limits in carrying on operations 
for five months, despite the constant depiction of its forces and 
munitions by the High Command, and in establishing itself 
firmly between the Petit Doller and the upper Largue; its re- 
sources in men, artillery and ammunition were too small to allow 
of more being done. The objects laid down by the governor in 
the dark hour at the end of 1014 had, moreover, been practically 
achieved. The fortress had been made strong enough to inspire 
a salutary fear in the Germans; the gap was barred and the 
barrier had been pushed far enough forward to secure Belfort 
against possible bombardment, save from the ineffective bombs 
of raiding hostile aircraft. Finally the Belfort troops had set foot 
as conquerors on the soil of Alsace — that soil whose inhabitants 
had twice been rendered desperate by the French retirements i 
they had re-established the prestige of their country at little cost 
in blood, and had had the honour of restoring to France a portion 
of her beloved lost provinces. 
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From Jan. 19x5 onwards, only patrol actions, exchanges of 
ride fire and intermittent bombardments either of the trench lines 
or of the billets and communications in rear, disturbed the calm 
of the upper Alsatian front. Belfort was shelled from long range 
but remained inviolate. The front itself underwent no change, 
and in the hour of victory in Nov. 19x8 it was still as the garrison 
of Belfort had made it at the end of X9X4, close on four years 
before. For all that time the pivot on which nested the right 
dank of the Allied armies had remained firm, and these armira 
had been able to carry on their operations with no fear for their 
communications, while the centre of France, secured against 
attack, had been able to turn ail its resources towards winning 
the war. (F. T.) 


VOYSBY, CHARLBS (1838^x9x2), English theistic preacher, was 
bom in London March 18 1828. Educated at Stockwell grammar 
school and St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, he was ordained in the 
Church of England and held various curacies up to i860, when 
he became curate of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel. Thence he was 
ejected for heterodox doctrine, and went to St. Mark’s, Victoria 
Docks, and later to Healaugh, near Tadcaster, where he was 
first curate and then vicar. But in 1869 he was summoned before 
the chancery court of the diocese of York for heterodox teaching, 
and deprived of his living. He {Ippealed to the privy council, but 
the decision was upheld. He then established a theistic church 
in London, where he continued to preach and teach up to the 
time of his death. He died at Hampstead July 20 1912. 
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W AGES.^In the Mowing article, which should be read | 
in connexion with those on Cost of Living and PaiCKS, | 
the changes in wages during 1909-20 are considered. 
United Kingdom, — In the movement of wages in 
recent years it is specially important to distinguish between rates 
of wages and earnings. Rates of wages axe time-rates, sums 
payable for work in a definite time (hour, week consisting of a 
recognized number of hours and, rarely, a longer period) or piece- 
rates (suras payable for the performance of a definite task, or 
as additions to or in combination with time-rates, when the rate 
depends both on the quantity produced and the time taken in 
producing it). Earnings are the sums actually received by an 
employee, generally computed for a week or a year; the term is 
used specifically when the amount received on piece-rates is in 
question, and is also used to include payments for overtime in 
the case of time-workers. Time-rates are generally stated for 
the normal week or if the rate is an hourly one, as in the build- 
ing trades, both for the hour and for the normal week; to get a 
comparable statement for piece-rates it is necessary to compute 
the average earnings of a number of men who worked normal 
hours. In modern times a statement of time-rates generally re- 
lates to rates agreed to by associations of employers and em- 
ployees or umpired by the Government; these are frequently 
minimum rates and the relation between minimum rates and the 
average of those actually paid to a group of work-people can 
only be ascertained by special inquiries, such as those undertaken 
by the Board of Trade in 1886 and 1906. The assumption has to 
be made that between such inquiries average rates have kept the 
same proportion to minimum rates, which is only true over a 
short period and in the absence of disturbing causes. For piece 
payments the assumption that earnings move by the same per- 
centage as the rates can never yield more than an approximation 
to the facts, and during the war such an assumption would be 
completely invalid even if reference was only made to earnings in 
a normal week, since there were very important changes in facil- 
ities for production, in the effort put into the work and in the 
nature of the work. In the absence of any general information 
about earnings, statistics in the war period must be confined to 
statements of time and piece-rates, which do not give a true pic- 
ture of the economic position of the working class in that time; 
in 1920, however, industry was more nearly normal and overtime 
was relatively uncommon, so that a comparison of rates in 1920 
and 1914 is not altogether misleading. In making such a com- 
parison the general reduction of hours in 1918 and 1919 must 
be borne in mind; generally at the dates of reduction piece-rates 
and hourly rates were raised so as to give approximately the same 
earnings for the reduced as for the longer week, and weekly rates 
were the same .before and after the reduction, but in some in- 
dustries an increase for the week was arranged at the same time. 

Table 1 shows the general movement from 1890 to 1914. 
The first column, computed from the XVII. Abstract of Labour 
Statistics^ gives the average of a number of changes of time and of 
piece-rates. The second and third columns depend on additional 
data (see Bowley, Elementary Manual of Statistics^ 1920, and 
Wood, Statistical Journal^ 1909, p. 103, and 1912-3, p. 220), and 
give the computed averages based on the numbers in various 
occupations at the different dates, thus allowing for the relative 
increase of numbers in the better-paid industries. These figures 
should be taken in conjunction with the change in retail prices 
(see Cost of Living); the rise in wages from 1902 to 1913 was 
neutralized by the falling value of money. 

Average annual earnings, allowing for unemployment and 
overtime, for all wage-earners in the United Kingdom (excluding 
shop assistants), men, women, boys and girls, are estimated at £51 
in 1913 (Change in Distrihtition of National Income^ Bowley, 1920, 
p. 13); average family earnings were probably between £95 and 
£100 annually. For full week’s work the average earnings of a 
man were about 31s., for a woman 14s., for a boy i xs. 6d., and for a 


girl 8 shillings. There were very few changes between 1913 and 
the outbreak of the war. 


Table i . — Estimates of money earnings of alt wages earners in the 
United Kingdom (expressed as percentages of their level in 1913). 


Not allowing for 
changes in rela- 
tive numbers 

Labour 

Abstract 

Allowing for changes in rela- 
tive numbers 

Bowley 

Wood 

1890 

86 

83 

83 

1 

B7 

84 

83 

a 

86 

84 

83 

3 

86 

84 

83 

4 

85 

84 

83 

5 

84 

84 

83 

6 

85 

84 

83 

7 

86 

85 

85 

8. 

89 

88 

8s 

9 

9^ 

90 

88 

1900 

95 

95 

91 

I 

94 

94 

91 

a 

93 

92 

90 

3 

92 

91 

90 

4 

92 

90 


5 

9a 

90 

89 

6 

94 

92 

93 

7 

97 

97 

97 

8 

96 

95 

95 

9 • • 

95 

94 

94 

1910 

95 

95 

95 

I 


96 


2 

98 

99 


, 3 : 1- 

TOO 

TOO 



The dates and amounts of increase of rates of wages in the 
period 1914-20 may be illustrated by the records in a number of 
selected industries. The summary in Table 2 is taken from 
Bowley’s Prices and Wages in the United Kingdom, 1914-1920 
(1921), pp. 105-6. 


Table 2.*— Estimate of movements of time-rates (for normal week) 
and of piece-rates in the United Kingdom, 19^-20. 
(Average rates expressed as percentages of those in 1914). 



>914 

July 

I 9«5 

July 

1916 

July 

1917 

July 

1918 

July 

1919 

July 

1920 

July 

Bricklayers 

100 

103 

iu8 

123 

160 

188 

228 

Bricklayers’ labourers 

100 

103 

113 

133 

r8o 

225 

284 

246 

Printers (compositors) 

100 

100 

J05 

120 

*57 

196 

Railwaymeii 

100 

110 

120 

155 

*95 

225 

280 

Dock labourers 

100 

101 

1.30 

150 

*93 

209 

266 

Cotton operatives 
Woollen and worsted 

100 

105 

110 

no 

157 

202 

205 

operatives 

100 

115 

126 

144 

164 

196 

239 

Engineering artisans 

TOO 

no 

in 

134 

*73 

199 

231 

Engineering labourers 

TOO 

. . 

• . 

154 

213 

255 

309 

Shipbuilding: 

Platers’ time-rates 

TOO 



130 

169 

193 

223 

Coal-mining 

Agriculture: 

100 

1 13 

129 

136 

Aug. 

224 

260 

May 

254 

Aug. 

England and Wales 

TOO 

112 



189 

226 

JJJL 

General rough aver- 








age of percentages 

100 

105 

to 

no 

1 15 

to 

120 

135 

*75 

210 

255 

to 

260 


The increases in the first two years of the war often took the 
form of a weekly war-bonus of the same amount for artisans and 
labourers (in some cases greater for the latter) to meet the rise of 
food prices (jcc Cost of Living and Prices). In 1917 the usual 
method of changing miners’ wages by percentage was replaced 
also by flat increases of 2s. or 3s. a shift to all underground workers, 
and no percentage increase was given till March 1920. In en- 
gineering and other trades in which munition work formed an 
important part an addition of i2i% to time-workers and 7i% to 
piece-workers reckoned on weekly earnings was awarded in 
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iQiy-S, but all time-rates (artisans and labourers) in engineering 
had been raised 7s. weekly before this award, and after it subse- 
quent increases were a flat weekly rate for time-workers and piece- 
workers alike. Before the war certain proportions had been 
established, by the working of economic forces modifled by 
collective bargaining, between the earnings (whether time or 
piece) in various occupations and industries; the oflect of these 
uniform increments was to modify these proportions very consid- 
erably. Some of the results are evident from Table 2 (p. 939) 
and can be studied also in the subsequent tables. In the six yc&ts 
building and engineering and dock labourers’ wages had increased 
by a markedly greater percentage than those of building or 
engineering artisans or of compositors. In 1914 the bricklayer’s 
labourer’s wage was two-thirds of the bricklayer’s, in 1920 it was 
nearly nine-tenths. To some extent the result was due to a defi- 
nite effort to raise the standard of living of the lowest-paid 
workers; the minimum rates fixed by the Trade Boards were in 
1920 generally three times those in 1914; agricultural wages in 
Dorset were raised from about 14s. to 46s. but in Yorks from 
about 2 IS. to only 4gs. No such tendency, however, is observable 
in the cotton industry, where the old method of percentage 
changes has been maintained; in the woollen industries percen- 
tage changes are still the rule, but increments arc not given on 
the amount by which any pre-war earnings exceeded 30 shillings. 
In the reduclions made in the early part of 1921 there was an 
expressed desire on the part of the workers that decreases should 
be uniform for all grades; reductions on this basis tend to restore 
the pre-war proportions. 

Most wage arrangements from 1Q17 to 1921 were dominated 
by the increase and subsequent decrease in the cost of living. 
I'he woollen industry was the first to arrange changes by a defi- 
nite formula rdating them to the official index number of that 
cost (Sept. 1919). The railway agreement of Jan. 1920 included 
a similar formula, and some other industries have followed the 
same plan. Generally the increase on wages is somewhat less 
by the formulas than if the percentage changes of the index 
number were applied to the whole of standard wages, e.g. the 
railwayman gets only is. when the index number rises 5% of its 
1914 level, which would only be sufficient if his standard wage 
was 258. or under, if the official index truly measured the cost of 
living; a fall in prices is therefore to the advantage of persons 
whose wages are thus determined. 

Besides the movement already described there has been a 
tendency to remove local and occupational differences in wages 
by levelling up lower rates to higher. As a result of the Transport 
Workers’ Inquiry (1920) the rates in all ports were raised to 8s. 
for the four hours half-day, whatever the previous amounts, and 
some differential payments for special work were abolished. 
In successive awards of minimum wages in agriculture the 
county minima show less deviation. In 1917 the increases since 
1914 in all engineering wages were levelled up to 7s. whatever 
the previous advances, but this award and subsequent national 
flat increases do not include all increases; nominally the rates in 
Jan. 1920 were pre-war time-rates + 7s. to make permanent time- 
rates, -b 26s. 6d. war wage, 4- i2j% on earnings. Actually the 
average of 120 districts for ironfounders shows an increase of 8s. 
8d. in permanent time-rates and that of 189 districts for turners 
an increase of gs. 2d.; these increases in the averages arise from 
the fact that in the districts where wages were much below the 
average in 1914 the increases were 12s. or more, and throughout 
the list it is seen that the lower the wage the greater the increase. 
In the printing trade before the war wage changes were made by 
local bargaining, but in May 1919 the districts in England and 
Wales were arranged in six groups and the London district, and 
the standard rates were fixed at 77s. fid. (minimum time-rate, 
comi>ositors, jobbing) in London, 75s. in Liverpool and Man- 
rhester, and 3s. less in successive groups till in the lowest it was 
fio shillings. Subsequent wage changes have been flat national 
increases, amounting by June 1920 to 17s. fid. Prior to the grad- 
ing there was considerable variation within each group. In other 
intiustries, also, there has been a tendency to standardize wages 
in groups of localities and to make changes nationally. The 


movement is partly connected with a desire to establish a national 
minimum and to raise the wage of the worst paid, and partly to 
avoid competition from low-paid districts and a consequent 
cutting of rates. It is doubtful how far the pre-war rates were 
differentiated by econoifiic causes, the local dfimahd fof thaprocl- 
ucts of the industry, the possibility of family earnings li^catise 
of the presence of other trades, the i^tive cost of food aiiid r#tit, 
and how far by accident and custom. It is certain that where 
real wages were specially high the most skilled workmen were to 
be found. The partial removal of these differences must have 
wide-reaching effects on local distribution of industry, whatever 
their cause. Also the change in the proportion of wages of differ- 
ent grades, discussed in the previous paragraphs, must tend to 
diminish the supply of skilled labour. 

The rates expressed by the percentages in the preceding tables 
are all for the normal week. After the Armistice English work- 
men were at first more anxious to secure better conditions of work 
than higher wages, especially as it was not then anticipated that 
prices would rise further. In 1918 and 1919 an 8-hour day was 
generally adopted. More correctly this should be described as a 
48-hour week in many industries; c.g. in textile factories 48 hours 
are distributed between Monday to Friday and Saturday morn- 
ing, whereas in building and dock labour overtime is payable 
after eight hours on any day and there is a Saturday half-hoUday; 
the normal week is 44 hours. In mines, hours per shift were 
reduced from eight to seven, and, if ii shifts are worked in a 
fortnight, weekly hours from 44 to 384. In many industries work 
is done in two spells instead of three in a day, work before 
breakfast being abolished; this tends to diminish lost time, but 
in other cases the time lost in starting and stopping is taken out 
of a shorter day and is relatively more important. There are no 
sufficient figures to show what has been the net effect on output, 
but if output per hour of nominal work has neither increased nor 
diminished, and there are no compensating factors, wage-cost per 
unit output rose in the six years 1914 to 1920 not in the rates 100 
to 255 or 260 as in Table 2, but 100 to 280 or 290, since weekly 
hours have diminished more than 10%. 

In the following paragraphs details of wage changes are shown 
for a number of industries, in illustration of the general movc-^ 
ments now outlined. 

Time-rates , — In Table 3 illustrative figures are given. London 
builders’ summer hours were reduced from 50 to 44 weekly be- 
tween July 1919 and July 1920. Leeds and Birmingham turners’ 
hours were reduced from 53 to 47 and Manchester printers’ from 
50 to 48 between July 1918 and July 1920. London dockers’ 
daily hours were reduced from 10 to 8 between July 1918 and 
July 1919. No other changes of hours took pflace in the period. 
Turners’ rates are typical of artisans in the engineering trades. 


Table — Illustrative standard time- rates of wages. 


July 

1909 

1914 

19*5 

1916 

*9*7 

1918 

* 9*9 

London 

Leeds firming- 
ham 

Manches- 

ter 

Port of 
London 

Brick- 
Brick- layer’s 

layer labourer 

Turner 

IVinter 

(composi- 

tor) 

Docker 

Hourly rates 
lojd. 7d. 

I I id. 8d. 

iijd. 8<1. 

T2|d. yd. 

13 id. lod. 

15 Jd.^ 11 id.’ 

2 id. I7d. 

28d. 2Sd. 

Weekly rates 
34s. 37S- 

37s. 38s. 

40S. 40s. 

4*s. 43s. 

49s. 51s. 

57s.’ 59s.* 

65s. 6<J.* 67s. 6d.’ 
76 vS. 6d.’ 78s. 6d.* 

Weekly 
nates 
36s. 6d. 
38s. fid. 
386. fid. 
40s. fid. 
50s. 

70s. 

75s. ^ 
y2s. fid. 

Daily 

rates 

58. lod. 
6s. 4d. 
6s. lod. 
7s. lod. 
los. fid. 
IIS. 8cl. 

1 6s. 


1 In these cases 124 % was added to the weekly earnings, whether 
they were as liere slated for normal hours or increased by overtime, 
Thus the bricklayer’s effective rate in J uly 1918 was iS-gd. per hour. 


Building.r^Thc general movement of builders* wages in the 
United Kingdom is shown in Table 4 (XVII. Abstract of Labour 
Statistics f Cd. 7733, p* fifi; Labour Gazette y May 1919, p. 172, April 
1920, p. 170, and Feb. 1921, p. fia). The increase from 1900 to 
the end of 1913 was 4*4 %. The lesser percentage for weekly 
than for hourly rates, shown in Table 4, is due to the reduction 
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Tabu 4. — ^Average of rates in a large number of towns. 



Bricklayers 

Painters 

Builders’ I-alxiurers 1 

Hourly 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Weekly 

Hourly 

Weekly 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

,914 Aug. 4 

1919 April 30 ... . 

1930 Feb. 29 

1920 Dec. 31 

9*9d. 

i8.6d. 

22*0d. 

g7-5d. 

100 

188 

223 

278 

40s. 7d. 

839- 74. 

loos.iod. 

100 

206 

8-8d. 

l7-9d. 

ar-Sd. 
27- Id. 

100 

203 

244 

308 

36s. 3d. 

8 IS. 5 d 

998. 3d. 


6-5d. 

r4-9d. 

i8-5(1. 

_2^1. 

loo 

229 

284 

268. lid. 

70a. 3d. 
879- 3d. 

26 1 


of hours. It will be seen that nearly the same number of pence 
per hour was added in each occupation; and consequently the 
percentage increase is the greater the lower the initial wage. 

Engineering, — Similar figures are given in Table 5 for engineers. 
The increase from 1909 to the end of 1913 was 3*6%. During 
1915 increases of 3s. or 4s. were given to the majority of artisans 
and labourers in the engineering trades on time-rates, and 74% 
or 10% on piece-rates and in 1916 a similar increase on time but 
not on piece. In April 1917 permanent time-rates 7s. (in some 
cases 8s.) and piece-rates only 10% above the pre-war level were 
arranged for both artisans and labourers, merging the former 
increments. War bonuses were subsequently granted as follows: 
April 1917 .Ss., Aug. 1917 3s., Jan. 1918 5s., Aug. 1918 3s. 6d., 
Dec. 1918 5s., Dec. 1919 5s., March 1930 and May 1920 each 38. 
and 74% on piece-rates. 


Table 5. — ^Average of weekly time-rates (including bonuses) in a 
large number of towns. 



Turners 

Moulders 

Labourers 1 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Amount 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

1914 Aug. 4 

1919 April 30 . 

1920 Feb. 29 

1920 Dec. 31 

38s. iicl. 
768. lod. 
82s. 5d. 
8Q8 . 2d. 

100 

197 

212 

229 

4 TS. 8 d. 

79s. lod. 
858. 6d. 

92s. 3 d. 

100 
192 
206 i 
221 

22s. locl. 
588. 3d. 
63s. 1 id. 
70s. 4d. 

100 

255 

280 


In addition to these increases, aggregating 30s. Cd. for time- 
workers and 25% for piece-workers, an addition of 124% on 
weekly earnings was granted to skilled munition time-workers in 
Oct, 1917, and a similar 74% to piece-workers in Jan. 1918. This 
new increase was extended during the early part of 1918 to 
unskilled munition workers, to all engineers, to builders first on 
munition work and then to all, to iron and steel manufacturers, 
and to a number of allied trades. 

By June 1920 a turner’s wage for a normal week of 34a. in 1914, 
had increased to at least 738. 6d.4*i24%*=82s. 8ld. A labourer’s 
wage had increased from 22s. to 69s. 2 id. 

Hours in engineering were generally reduced in Jan. 1919 from 
53 or 54 to a uniform 48 weekly. 

The increases awarded to piece-workers were less than those to 
time-workers because the former were during the war able to 
work with greater facility and to make a great amount of over- 
time. The earnings of time-workers were also greater during the 
war; that is indicated by the above rates for normal hours. 

Railways,' — Earnings of all workmen employed by railways 
averaged 25s. 44d. in a selected week in Dec. 1909, and 25s. lod., 
26s. 84(!., 27s. 4 id., 27s. lid. in successive Decembers; the increase 
from 1909 to 1913 is 10% (XVII. Abstract of Labour StatistieSy 
p. 66). The average for a normal week, however, when overtime 
earnings are omitted, and men employed in railway workshops 
are excluded, is estimated at only 26s. 6d. at the end of 1913. 

A flat increase was given to all grades in Feb. 1915 of 3s. to 
men earning less than 30s., 2s. to those earning more. In Oct. 
1915 this was raised to ss, for all, in Sept. 1916 to los., in April 
1917 to iss., in Nov. 1917 to 21s., in April 1918 to 25s., and in' 
Nov. 1918 to 338.; at the last-named date the average wage for 
the normal week was about 59s. 6d. 

In Aug. 1919 for drivers and firemen, and in Jan. 1920 for 
other grades, new standard rates were established at about 38s. 
above the pre-war level, and at the same time wages of the worse- 
P0id grades and districts were levelled up. In Jan. 1920 a sliding 
scale of wages was introduced by which all wages were to rise or 


fall IS. weekly for every five points that the cost-of-living index 
number rose or fell above its level in Dec. 1919 (125% above the 
pre-war level), but wages were not to fall below certain levels w ell 
above those of 1914. In addition to these changes a general 
increase was granted in June 1920 varying from 2s. to 7s. 6d. or 
8s. 6d. and perhaps averaging 4s. 6d. U ndcr the cost-of-living scale 
wages wx»re raised 3s. in April, 2s. in July, 2s. in Oct. 1920 and is. 
in Jan. 1921 and reduced 4s. in April 1921. 

In 1919 the week was reduced to 48 hours, beyond which 
overtime rates were payable (see Labour GazcttCy Oct. 1919, 
p. 416, and June 1920, p. 290). 

Agriculture, — ^In England and Wales the average cash weekly 
wages of ordinary agricullural labourers were estimated in 1Q07 
at 14s. gd., earnings (including piece payments, etc.) at i6s. 8d., 
and allowances in kind (including low rent) at loci., making 
17s. 6d. in all (Cd. 5460). Cash wages rose about 34% by the 
end of 1013 according to one c.stimate (XVTI. Abstract of La- 
bour 5fa//i//c.v, p. 66) which gives 15S.3CI., hut are computed at 
15s. lod. (with allow'ances at is.) in the estimates quoted in the 
Report of the Committee to Inquire into the Cost of Living of Rural 
Workers (Cmd. 76, p. 23, 57 seq.)\ in this report estimates are also 
given for 1918. By April 1915 average cash wages had risen to 
17s. lod. and by Aug. 1917 to 22s. 3d. {Labour Gazette June 1915, 
p. 200 and July 1917, P- 230). In Aug. 1917 a raiiiimura rate 
of 25s. (to include the estimated value of allowance) was estab- 
lished by Parliament; in the summer of 1918 minimum rates were 
established for each county ranging from 30s. to 36s.; in May 
1919 the range became 36s. 6d. to 42s.; in May 1920 a further 
increase was given, especially large in the lower-paid counties, 
making the range 42s. to 48s., and in Aug. 1020 they were further 
raised by 4s. (in two counties 4s. 6d.), making the range 46s. to 
52s.: the lower rate applied to 35 out of 52 counties, and 523. was 
paid in Cheshire alone, where the recognized hours were 54, In 
the fixing of minimum wagers the hours of work cx)rresponding to 
them are defined and overtime rates are payable for additional 
hours; in June 1919 the summer week was 54 and the winter 48 
hours, and in Oct. 1919 summer hours were reduced to 48. 

Piece- RaUs — Colton, — In the cotton trade no alteration was 
made in the method of arranging wage changers during the war. 
llie wages of the great majority of operatives are paid by piece- 
rates, which are fixed in relation to standard lists, and changes are 
made by adding a general percentage to all rates depending on 
the standard. In recent years local differences have been merged 
and piece-rates in Lancs, and Cheshire move in accordance with 
percentage changes either in the preparing and spinning Bolton 
or Oldham lists or with the Blackburn and uniform weaving 
lists. Table 6 show's the changes from 1009 to 1921. Changes 
took place only at the dates shown till after April 1921. In July 
1919 the weekly hours w'ere reduced from 554 to 48, and piece- 
rates were raised in the ratio 215:245 (« 48: 54-7) to coinjK'nsate. 
If the hourly output had been exactly maintained, the increase 
above the standard would have been 1724% in May 1920. 

Earnings, however, depend not only on piece-rates but also on 
the number of hours and cfikiency of work, and are affected by 
modifications of machinery and in management. The Labour 
Gazette gives monthly statistics of earnings from which it can be 
judged that (after an acute depression at the beginning of the war) 
they rose more rapidly than piece-rates in 1916 and 1917. Sub- 
sequent movements are indicated by Table 7 (Bowley, p. 179).^ 

* These are the earnings of all person^ employed bv certain 
and are affected to some extent by changes during the war. 
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Earnings increased as rapidly as rates in 1919 and the first ha!f 
of 1920, after which there was a depression in trade. 


Table 6. — Piece-rates of cotton operatives. (Percentages of 
recognized standards.) 



Preparing & 
Spinning. 

Weaving. 

1909 


105 


100 

1912 


« . 


105 

1915 

June 

no 


105 

I0J.6 

Jan 

no 


no 


Tune 

ns 


no 

1917 

Jan 

115 


115 


Feb 

125 


115 


July 

125 


125 


Dec 


140 


1918 

June 


165 



Dec 


215 


[i^iy 



245 



Table 7. — Picce-rates. 



Piece- 



rates 

■BS9I 

\l\iun. : : : ; : : ; 

100 

133 

100 

142 

June 

157 

143 

Aug. 

157 

156 

1919 Jan 

205 

215 

June 

205 

211 

July 

233 

220 

Aug 

233 

228 

1920 April 

May 

233 

239 

300 

310 

June ^ ^ ; : ^ 

322 

302 


Wool and Worsted. — In these industries the organization of 
wages and their changes is less standardized than in the cotton 
industry, and a much larger proportion of operatives are paid by 
time. Between 1909 and 1914 we have to depend on employers' 
statements to the Board of Trade {Labour Gazette, monthly) of 
average earnings, and from these it appears that earnings in- 
creased in the ratio 93 to 100 in these five years, whether owing 
to changes of rates or to better trade. 

During the war earnings advanced very rapidly owing to the 
great demand for woollen goods, and the following figures telate 
to time-rates for the normal week or to piece-rates. 

The most complete statement for the first three years of the 
war relates to the Huddersfield district. Here weekly bonuses 
were given to all workers (whether on time- or piece-rates) in 
rough proportion to their pre-war earnings, as follows: April 1915 
fid. to 2s., Jan. 1916 fid., April 1916 is. to 2s., Oct. 1916 is. to 
9S.; in Jan. 1917 the bonuses were increased especially to those 
with the highest earnings and the aggregates since July 1914 
were 3s. fid. to all earning los. weekly or less before the war, 5s. to 
those earning between 10s. and 15s., 6s. fid. to women earning 
over 15s. and to men earning 15s. to 20s., and los. to men earning 
over 20 shillings. 

In June 1917 a common system was arranged for most of the 
districts and occupations in the Yorkshire woollen and worsted 
industries. Instead of the war bonuses 50% was added to the 
time-rates customary before the war and this was increased 
successively to 60% in Oct. 1917, 72i % in March 1918, 8i}% in 
Aug. 1918, i04j% in Nov. 1918 and 107% in Feb. 1919; after 
March 1918 the percentage was only given on 30s. if the basic 
rates exceeded this sum. Male piece-workers were given IJths 
and female piece-workers iJths of these sums, the percentages 
being based not on piece-rates but on pre-war earnings. In 
the spring or summer of 1919 an additional 10% was added to the 
basic rates. From Sept. 1919 the increases were related to the 
cost-of-living index number, and the addition moved upwards 10% 
on the original basic rates for every complete 10 points added to 
the cost-of-living number, these increments were at first not 
applied to the 10% added in 1919, nor to the excess of basic wages 
over 30s., and consequently rates moved rather leas rapidly than 
the cost of living as officially measured. In Dec. 1920 the cost- 


of-living" wage was 175% of the basic rate, and owing to other 
changes the whole increment (to operatives where pre-war earn- 
ings were under 30s.) reached 216% for time-workers, 181% for 
male piece-workers and 190% for female piece-workers. 

Hours were reduced in March 1919 from ssi to 48 weekly, and 
in compensation piece-rates were increased 15% in addition 
to the increments already described, while weekly time-rates 
remained unchanged. 

Coal-Mines. — The majority of men working in or at coal-mines 
in the United Kingdom are paid piece-rates, which used to be 
increased or lowered by agreed percentages in the various dis- 
tricts at frequent intervals, subject to a minimum day's payment 
for underground workers. The percentage levels reached in 
the principal districts from 1909 to 1917 are shown in Table 8. 


Table B. — Piece-rates in coal-mines (expressed as percentages of 
their amount) in July 1914. 



Northumberland 

Durham 

Federated Districts 

South Wales 

Scotland 

General average 


86 

92 

91 

89 

86 

90 

1910 . 

87 

SI 

91 

91 

86 

90 

1911 . 

84 

88 

91 

90 

86 

89 

19x2 

92 

93 

94 

95 

97 

94 

July 1914 . 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

;; 1915 . . 

109 

107 

115I 

III 

118 

”3 

•* 1916 . 

I4I 

120 

127I 

132 

136 

129 

Feb. 19x7 

H7 

132 

uiL 

146 

136 

136 


In Sept. 1917 the adjustment by percentages in the different 
districts was given up, and, the mines being controlled by the 
Government, uniform movements over the whole country were 
arranged. In Sept. 1917 and also in June 1918 uniform increases 
of IS. fid. per day or shift were granted to all men, and a further 
increase of 2S. in Jan. 1919 resulted from the reports of the 
Coal Industry Commission. Evidence to this Commission 
showed that the average of all workers before the war was 6s. fid. 
per shift and in Nov. 1918 as a result of the percentages increases 
and the bonuses of 3s. was 12s. fid. In July 1919 the maximum 
time of a shift was reduced from eight to seven hours, picce- 
rates being increased to compensate for the shorter time. In 
March 1920 an increase of 20% on the wages paid before Sept. 
1917 was added, bringing the average to nearly 17s. a shift; in 
Oct. 1920 after a strike further increases in proportion to any 
increase in output were arranged; in the early months of 1921 the 
demand for export coal fell off, and when control was removed on 
April I the miners refused to work at the lower rates offered. 

Iron and Steel Manufacture. — Wages in these industries are 
generally related by a sliding scale to the selling price of the 
product. The movements in different districts have been so 
divergent that it is not possible to give a summary account of 
their results, but the following figures are illustrative. 

In Cleveland (Yorks) ironstone mining, on Aug. 1917 piece- 
rates had risen 60% over those of July 1914; from that date to 
April 1920 the same additions were made as in coal-mining. 

In Cleveland and Durham pig-iron manufacture, blast-furnace 
operators' wages were in successive Julys, 1915 to 1919, respec- 
tively 8, 31, 44, 57, and 92% above July 1914, and in Oct. 1919 
108% above. In Nov. 1919 a new percentage basis was changed. 
In addition a bonus of sd. per shift was added in Feb. 1915 and 
raised to lod. in April 1917, and a war wage of is. fid. per shift 
was added in Aug. 1918. 

In Northumberland, Durham, and Cleveland iron manufac- 
ture, iron niillmen's rates were in Julys, 1915 to 1920, respectively 
7i» $0, 67i> 82 J, i47i, and 187!% above those of July 1914; some 
bonuses were granted but merged in subsequent increases. 

Minimum Wage under the Trade Boards Acts. — Under the 
Trade Boards Act of 1909 minimum wages were established in 
the following industries. Chairmaking (19x0), lace finishing 
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(iQii), paper box making (xpia), tailoring (xgia), confectionery 
(19x5), sbirtmaking (1915), tin box manufacture ( 191 $)* bollow 
ware (igi6). Under a subsequent Act of 19x8 new powers were 
given to the Ministry of Labour, and a number of other indus- 
tries in which the organization of the workers was imperfect 
and the wages low were included in the scope of the Acts. 
The Acts arc not confined to women’s wages only, but affect 
numbers of men in tailoring and other industries. 

The hourly rates fixed in 1912-6 for women varied from aid. 
to 3id., the lowest in 1914 being sjd. The rates rose gradually 
during the war, but in many cases, owing to the higher earnings 
possible to women in munitions and other work, more than the 
minimum rates were in fact paid. More considerable increases 
took place in 1919 and 1920, and by the end of 1920 8id. or gd. 
was the common rate. A normal week, usually 48 hours, has been 
fixed, after which higher overtime rates are payable. Piece-rates 
are fixed so as to give an average worker more than the minimum 
time-rate. 

Wages in other Countries , — ^Apart from the United States, there 
are very few authentic computations of the general movement of 
wages or earnings during the war. Sporadic statements of 
wages in particular industries exist, but they are of little use 
when a general view is desired. So far as the information goes it 
indicates that wages in the neutral and Allied countries followed 
much the same course as in the United Kingdom. The nominal 
weekly rates increased later than prices in 1914-8 and gained 
rapidly (in spite of reduction of hours) in 1919-20, till at the be- 
ginning of the depression in the autumn of 1920 it was doubtful 
whether wages expressed in commodities were higher or lower 
than in 1914. 

The following paragraphs summarize the available statistics. 
For their relation to prices see Cost of Living. 

Norway . — ^Up to the summer of 1918 wages as a whole appear to 
have increased about 90% since 1914. For April 1919 we have de- 
tailed statements such as follow, which indicate a general increase 
of 160 to 180 %. Wage rates are compared with those in 1914 taken as 
100. Bricklayers, urban 254, rural 271 ; carpenters, urban 282, rural 
279; bricklayers’ labourers, urban 291; excavators, urban .-joi, rural 
281 ; urban painters 281, bakers 288, shoemakers 309, tailors 244, 
carters 282, dressmakers 238, laundry workers 229; agricultural 
labourers (not provided with food and lodging) 279; State employees, 
railway guards, etc., 276, gangers and pointsmen 264, head engine 
drivers 231, assistants 261, postmen 258. new collective agree- 
ments in April and May 19x9 hourly earnings in factories were 
increased till in July 1910 they are stated at 341 (1914 « 100), but 
weekly hours were reduced from 55I to 48. Unskilled labourers’ rates 
are stated as 388 in Nov. 1919* 

Finally an employers* association estimated that in May 1920 
skilled adults’ hourly wages were 382 in export industries, 398 in 
other industries, 349 in handicrafts, and for women generally 407, as 
compared with 100 in 1914. 

Denmark . — Hourly wages generally: 1914, 100; 1918, second 
quarter 170, third quarter 200; 1919, first quarter 224, second 257, 
third 338, fourth 352; 1920, first quarter 358, second 376, third 398. 
During 1919 daily hours were reduced till they were generally 8 in 
1920 as compared with lo in 1914. In 1919 (third quarter) hourly 
wages on the same basis were for male workers, skilled 330, unskilled 
366, and for women 353. In April 1920 collective agreements made 
Kit ure changes proportional to the cost of living. 

Gfeerc.— The Minister of National Economy (Greece) gives the 
figures shown in Table 9 for Athens as corresponding closely with 
those for other parts of Greece. 


TaUe p. — ^Wages in Greece. 


' 

Drachmas ] 

Daily wage-earners: 

Dockers .... 
Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Painters .... 
Smiths .... 
Printers .... 
Turners .... 
Boiler-makers . 

Fitters .... 
Tailors .... 
Miners .... 

1914 

3-50 to 4 . 

4 to 4-75 

4 to 7 

5 to 6-50 

4 to 6 

3 

3*80 to 6*50 

3*50 to 6*50 

2 50 to 6*50 

6 to 7 

3 to 5 

1920 

30 to 40 

18 to 20 

18 to 25 

20 to 25 

15 to 20 

17 to 25 

8 to 15 

12 to 15 

6 to 16 

25 

5 to 10 

Monthly wage-earners: 

Corn mill workers . 
Textile operatives . 

100 to 140 

180 to 200 

305 to 420 

720 to 820 
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Germany, — It is estimated that earnings including overtime had 
increased 34% in industries generally between March 1914 and 
Sept. I9i(^ while hourly rates had probably increased 25%. In 
Sept. 1918 the average daily wage of male adults is stated as 12*46 
marks and of women 6*oi marks, compared with 5*17 and 2*28 marks 
in March 1914 (241 and 264 if the earlier wages are taken as 100). 
The Federal Statistical Office gives weekly earnings for male adults as 
35 marks for the year ending July 1914; if this is taken as 100 subse- 
quent figures are Aug. 1919 286, Feb, 1920 486, Nov. 1920 686. 
Factory inspectors at the encf of 1919 reported a tendency to approxi- 
mation between wages of unskilled and skilled workers. 

The Austrian Trade Union Commission reported that in 
Oct. 1920 men’s wages (in currency) were from 22 to 27i times the 
rates in July 1914 and women’s 20 to 25 times. 

New Zefl/owd.— The Oj^ial Year Booh for 1919 contains an elab- 
orate analysis of the minimum wages payable from 1901 to 1910 in 
26 occupations. Wages do not necessarily move exactly with their 
minima, but in unskilled trades they are in fact generally the rates 
paid. The results are shown in Table 10, the level in 191 1 being taken 
as 1000 in each occupation. 


Table 10 , — New Zealand. Minimum hourly rates. 



Skilled 

occupations 

Semi- 

skilled 

occupations 

Unskilled 

occupations 

General 
average 
(weighted in 
proportion 
to the num- 
bers in oc- 
cupatioUvS ) 

1901 

929 

915 

940 

932 

1905 

964 

939 

955 

954 

1910 

99* 

991 

1001 

996 

1912 

1009 

1006 

1004 

1006 

1913 

1024 

1067 

1025 

1036 

1914 

1073 

1078 

1102 

1087 

1915 

1073 

1086 

1113 

1094 

1916 

1095 

1147 

1^93 

1152 

1917 

1124 

1188 

1250 

1200 

1918 

1208 

1247 

1297 

1258 

1919 


lim 

1451 

1418 


The occupations included are bakers, boiler-makers, bookbinders, 
paper-makers, bootmakers (male), bricklayers, builders’ labourers, 
butchers, carpenters, coach-buiUiers, coal- miners, drivers (horse), 
engineers, fell-mongers, flour millers, freezing works employees, fur- 
niture makers, grocers* assistants, iron and brass moulders, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers, seamen, slaughtermen, tailoresses, waterside 
workers, and woollen mill operatives (male). The Year Book for 
1920 (p. 279) gives statistics for average wages in all but the small- 
est factories and workshops (Table li). 


Table 11 . — Now Zealand. Average annual wages. 



Males 

Females 


Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

I 900-1 

£81-9 

71 

£31-3 

62 

1905-6 

88-5 

77 

41-9 

83 

1910-1 

1 15- 1 

100 

506 

100 

1915-6 

133*5 

116 

567 

112 

1918-9 

159*4 



6«-8 

136 


Australia . — The Official Year Book for 1920 contains two state- 
ments relating to recent movements of wages from which Tables 12 
and 13 arc compiled. About 240,000 males and 80,000 females of 
all ages arc included in the returns. 


Table J2. — ^Australia. Average annual payment peF employee. 



Males 

Females | 


Amount 

Percentage 

Amount 

Percentage 

I9«3 

£t23-3 

97 

£477 

97 

1914 

126*9 

100 

49*5 

100 

1915 

128*0 

101 

50*2 

101 

1916 

133-7 

105 

50-8 

103 

1917 

143 *5 

1 13 

54-5 

110 


146*1 

- D5 

58-4 

118 


Table Jj. — Australia. Average weekly wages in industries. 




Adult Males 


— \ 

Adult Females | 


Rate 

Percentage 

Rate 

Percentage 

1914 April 

s. 

55 

d. 

2 

100 

8. 

27 

d. 

2 

100 

19x4 Dec. 

55 

7 

lOI 

27 

5 

101 

1915 ;; 

56 

6 

102 

ll 

4 

lOI 

1916 

60 

8 

110 

5 

105 

«9I7 


2 

1 16 

30 

5 

1 12 

1918 

5 

120 

31 

9 

117 

jm :: 

_Z£. 

11 




X 

m 


(A. L. Bo.) 
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WAGES 


tlnifed SftUes.-^ThiBLt a large proportion of unskilled workers 
In the United States was paid wages, even in ipax, far too low 
for decent self-support is a fact confirmed by many wage investi- 
gations and well known even to those only slightly familiar with 
industrial conditions. Before the era of unprecedentedly high 
prices caused by the World War, it was the consensus of expert 
opinion that a weekly wage of $8, or more, was necessary under 
urban conditions for the maintenance of a self-supporting woman 
in simple decency and working efficiency, and that a man with a 
wife and three children needed $15 to $20 weekly. Yet a study 
made in 1914 of women’s wages in the United States led to the 
conclusion that 75% of female wage-earners received less than 
(8 weekly, 50% less than $6 and 15% less than $4; and that the 
incomes from these wages were further reduced approximately 
20% through lost time and unemployment. The pay of un- 
skilled male workers was at a correspondingly low level. Frank 
H. Streightoff, in his discussion of American standards of living, 
estimated that at least 6,000,000 adult males, married as well 
tas single, received less than $600 a year, or $12 a week. More 
jiritensive investigations bore out these figures. The U.S. 
Immigration Commission in 1907-10 studied many typical 
households of both, native- and foreign-born, in 16 industries, 
and found that more than half the male heads of families earned 
less than $500 a year, and nearly two-thirds less than $600. The 
New York State Factory Investigating Commission examined 
!the pay-rolls of over 2,000 stores and factories during the 
lautumn, winter and spring of 1913-4, a year which may be 
regarded as normal, and found that of $7,000 women and girls, 
approximately 34,000, or 60%, earned less than $8 in a typical 
week. Of 14,000 married men, 7,000 earned less than; $15. The 
icauses of these low wages were: the lack of strong labour or- 
ganizations and collective bargaining arriong this group of wage- 
earners; the belief of unskilled women wage-earners that their 
work was temporary; and the competition of married women 
who were only partially self-supporting; also a failure on the 
part of employers to recognize a relation between wages and 
productivity. In the United States, until the outbreak of the 
World War, the situation was further complicated by the stream 
of immigration, which furnished an abxmdant supply of cheap 
labour and provided stiU another barrier, in the shape of diver- 
gent language and customs, in the way of union organization. 
During the war the wage level was appreciably raised, but 
owing to the great rise in prices that accompanied the change 
U is doubtful whether real wages were materially increased, 
except perhaps In a few war industries and in certain occupations 
jeovered by especially liberal Govenunent wage awards. The aver- 
age rate of wages failed to keep pace with the rising cost of living. 
iBetween Nov. igi8 and Jan. 1919 a study by the New York 
Industrifil Commission of the earnings of 32,000 women in the 
same industries which had been covered by the Factory Investiga- 
ting Commission in 1013-4 indicated that 60% of those in fac- 
tories and 61 % of those in stores received less than $14 a week, 
the equivalent of $8 in 1913- The average weekly wage of both 
sexes in many representative New York factories was $24.83 in 
Sept. 1919, while in eight large industries for which data were 
collected by the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
average weekly wage for male workers was $24.24 in Sept. 1918 
and $23.37 in March 1919. In the skilled trades the effect of 
trade unionism was to increase wage rates: union minimum rates 
as provided in agreements with employ^ rose above the 1913 
rate 99% for hourly rates and 8 q% for full-time weekly rates, 
exclusive of overtime, paid for at an increased rate. 

The demand for increased wagt‘S has been the most frequent 
cause of strikCvS since 1915, as was to be expected in a time of 
steadily advancing living costs. Many of the strikes or threatened 
strikes were settled by Government agency. Considerations 
which influenced the arbiters were: the concept of a minimum 
Jiving wage; increases in the cost of living; the desire for stand- 
ardization, b6th within a given industry and in a given terri- 
tory ; increase in productive efficiency; and the effect of overtime 
work in increasing irfcekly wages. The National War Labor 
Board created a Cost of Living Section associated with the 


Bureau of Labor Statbtics. The minimum requirement for an 
average American family of five members was found to be, for 
New York City, in June 1918, $1,350 to $1,400; in Dec. 1918, 
$1,500. Therefore, if the eight-hour day were observed, 55-60 
cents an hour would be the lowest which might properly be 
received by the breadwinner. It was, however, expected that 
overtime would be worked, and lower rates were set, 40-45 
cents an hour. 

Before the war there were inequalities in wage rates in different 
parts of the country and between union and non-union workers; 
the tendency of war-time adjustments was to establish standards. 
But the rates of pay of the unskilled rose more rapidly than 
those of the skilled. Wages of unorganized common la^urers 
increased too to 200%. These men had formerly been paid less 
than enough to maintain an “ American standard of living.’’ 
During the war there was such a demand for their services that 
wages rose as employers bid against each other. In certain cases 
the Government agencies fixed arbitrary standards to prevent a 
flow of labour back and forth between localities and between 
establishments, 'fhere were great differences in wage increases 
gained by skilled workers. The least increases were in the build- 
ing traries, which before the war had been among the best-paid 
employments; but men engaged in shipbuilding received in‘* 
creases greater than the average for the trade. The U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics estimated that the cost of the working-class 
standard of living doubled between 1913 and 1920. The cost of 
food increased 118%, as calculated from the prices of 22 food 
articles reported to the Bureau. The accompanying table shows 
the increase per cent for both cost of living and wages. This wage 
index is computed by the present writer on the studies of wages 
in 12 important industries, made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The index number computed is a simple, unweighted, 
arithmetical average of average full-time wages, with 1913 used 
as a basis. Increases in the trades studied were as follows: bakery 
trades, 1913 $18.14, 1920 $41.28; boot and shoe, 1913 $17.28, 
.1920 $29.32; building trades, 1913 $24.33, 1920 $44‘i8; cotton 
manufacturing, 1913 $10.17, 1920 $29.05; iron and steel, 1913 
$28.47, 1920 $68.84; metal trades, 1913 $21.62, 1920 $42.37; 
mill work, 1913 $i44S, 1920 $41.19; printing, 1913 $19.56, 1920 
$35*89; silk manufacturing, 1913 $12.39, 1919 $21.99; woollen, 
1913 $10.14, 1920 $35.18; farm labour, without board, 1913 $7.58j 
1920 $16.24; railroads, 1913 $21.94, Jan. 1920 $25.91. 



Cost of Living 

Wages 

1913 

100 

100 

I 9 H 

103-0 

100-2 

1915 

107-4 

103*3 

1916 

II 3'3 

H 7*5 

1917 

140-5 

134*4 

1918 

165-8 

157*5 

1919 

190-2 

185*5 

1920 

208-2 

206-4 


The increase of the cost of living was in advance of the in- 
crease of wages for the whole period from 1913 through 1919, 
except possibly during 1916. The discrepancy was greatest in 
1918, The purchasing power of wages, measured by the cost 
of food, fell more in 1917 than in any year since 1890. The drop 
was one of 17*7% in the purchasing power of 1913. From the 
middle of 1908 to the middle of 1921 the purchasing power of 
wages continued to be less than in the period 1890-1907^ The 
purchasing power of wages (“ real wages ”) was greatest in 1896 
and in 1900. Total real income,” however, was not necessarily 
greatest in these two years, due to changes in the volume of 
employment. It appears that the prices of labour arc influenced 
by the changes in business conditions, but to a Ic^s degree than 
the prices of commodities. In general, the .average wage declined 
after 1893, recovered in 1896, and dropped again for the years 
1897 and 1898! In 1899 the wage began to advance, halted in 
IQ04, and dropped slightly after 1967; beginning With 1909 the 
upward course Was resumed, with a slight drop in 1914, This 
upward movement continued to 1920, and was especially rapid 
after 19x6. In the various industries there were differences in 
the degree of the movement of wages. The fluctuations in the 
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iron and steel industry were numerous, as were also those in silk 
and cotton manufacturing. On the other hand, changes in the 
bakery and building trades were less noticeable. However, no 
industry escaped a reduction in wages after 1893, and none 
failed to register a large advance after 19 1 6. 

From 1914 to 1918 the purchasing power of hourly wages 
seems to have decreased considerably. But, due to steadiness of 
employment and to the overtime worked, actual weekly earnings 
may have increased. In 1919 and the early part of 1920 wages 
and wage rates rose more rapidly than the cost of living. The 
conservative and carefully compiled budget for 1918, drawn up 
by the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, specified 
$1,637 8-s necessary to support a family of five in the “ mini- 
mum standard of health and comfort.*^ This standard is lower 
than the standard of health and decency adopted by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Cost of living is no higher, and may 
be lower, in Philadelphia than in other industrial centres. The 
Philadelphia budget in Nov. 1919 required $1,803 and in Aug. 
1920 $1,988. If the increase was distributed evenly throughout 
the nine months, the average wage in manufacture was insuffi- 
cient to support this standard. The deficiency in the case of 
textiles was between $450 and $570; in boots and shoes and paper 
manufacturing and in printing, more than $400; and in furniture 
manufacturing, more than $700. By 1920 the situation was better; 
although only in one industry studied, the manufacture of rubber 
goods, was the average full-time yearly income able to supix)rt 
the standard. If retail prices of food are taken as an index of 
living costs, union hourly real wage rates in 1918 were 20% lower 
than the average for 1890-9, and full-time real union weekly 
tamings probably 25% lower, due to the decrease in the number 
of hours worked. Allowance must be made for the fact that food 
prices rise more rapidly than cost of living as a whole, and for 
the fact that the figures here refer to union scales of wages^ which 
often represent the minimum wage actually paid. The total 
income of most workers increased during the war period, due to 
steady employment; to the overtime work, usually at increased 
rate of pay; and to the fact that the war called into industry 
more members of the family than are ordinarily wage-earning. 
It is necessary to call attention to the fact that unemployment 
has never been taken into consideration in computing ‘‘ real 
wages.^' Until a coefficient of unemployment has been found, 
no chart of real wages will be able to show the actual state 
of well-being of the wage-earning class. The average retail price 
of food in 1920 was 103% higher than in 1913. During 1920 it 
continued to rise; the highest point reached was 119% higher 
than in 1913, in June and July 1920. After that the prices fell 
and reached a point in April 1921 52% greater than in 1913. 
According to the philosophy of employers, as living costs fall, 
wage rates also should fall. However, by April 1921 earnings 
had already decreased owing to the decrca.se in available employ- 
ment. It is not agreed that the 1913 standard of living was 
adequate: workers who have emerged from the minimum of 
subsistence ” level are loth to return to an acceptance of insuffi- 
cient purchasing power. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported changes in rates of 
wages between July i 1920 and March 31 1921. The total num- 
ber of changes reported was 2,714, of which 1,689, nearly two- 
thirds, were increases. Two-thirds of the increases in the three 
months of 1921 were in the printing and publishing industry. 
The largest number of decreases were in the textile industry. 
The largest number of decreases reported were in Jan. 1921, the 
largest number of increases in July, Aug. and Sept, of 1920. The 
most frequent cut in wage rates was between 10 and 20%; 30% 
also was reported in a large number of cases. It must be re- 
membered that per capita earnings decreased still further, due to 
the decrease in the volume of employment. Under the agree- 
ment between employers and union in the men’s clothing industry 
in Chicago, wages were reduced in April 1921 5% for those who 
had received a 5% increase in 1919 and 10% for all others, except 
that no wages were to be reduced below $15 for the full-time 
week. In the same month the board of referees in the ladies* 
garment industry in Cleveland ordered the restoration of the 
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July 1919 wage scale, with some exceptions. The reasons given 
were, first that the cost of living had not continued to rise as had 
been expected but had fallen, and, second, the serious business 
depression. To secure the workers continuity of income, the 
employer was ordered by the award to retain the satisfactory 
worker 20 weeks in each half-year or to pay an unemployment 
benefit of two-thirds the weekly wage, the employer’s liability 
to be limited to 7i% of his direct labour cost for the guaranteed 
period. In July 1921 the U.S. Railway Labor Board, after 
hearings, ordered a 12% reduction in wages on 102 railways. 

Babson’s Statistical Organization reported the lotiil earnings 
of employees in the manufacturing establishments in New York 
State in July 1921 as the smallest since May 1919. According 
to this study, wages reached a peak in Dec. 1918 at 120% greater 
than in June 1914, and again in Sept. 1919 at 129%, from which 
they rose to the highest peak in March and June 1920 with 177 %. 
By April 1921 they had fallen to 95% greater than in June 1914. 

References, The most comprehensive studies of wages in the 
United States are those made by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and published in special bulletins and in the Monthly Labor Review, 
Wages of farm labourers are reported to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Wages of railway employees are published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. See generally Alexander M. Bing, War Time 
Strikes and their Adjustment (1921) ; David Friday, Profits, Wages and 
Prices (1920); Frank H. Streightoff, Distribution of Incomes in the 
United States (1912); National Industrial Conference Board Re- 
search Reports, 20, 31. Also the following articles: — I. M. Rubinow 
“ The Recent Trend of Real Wages,’' American Economic Review 
(vol. iv., Dec. 1914); F. W. Jones, “ Real Wages in Recent Years " 
(ibid., yol. vii., June 1917); C. E. Persons, ‘^Woman's Work and 
Wages in the United States,” The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
(Feb. 1915). R. Co.) 

WAGE-SYSTEM IN INDUSTRY.— The normal systems of 
payment for the work of persons employed in industry under 
the capitalist system are wage-payment and salary-payment. 
It is not easy to draw an absolute line of distinction between 
these two forms of payment. Wages are usually paid weekly, 
and salaries over a longer period — monthly, or quarterly, for 
example. There are, however, cases of weekly salaries, and of 
wages paid monthly. Moreover, a good many of the supervisory 
grades in various industries arc paid what is called an ** upstand- 
ing wage,” which in many of its conditions approximates rather 
to the salary basis of payment than to the wage as ordinarily 
understood. Usually the salary-earner possesses a higher status 
and a slightly greater measure of security than the wage-earner, 
Wages are, as a rule, paid only for hours actually worked, sub- 
ject to the conditions mentioned below, and any period of illness 
or suspension of work for any cause, whether under the worker’s 
control or not, involves a cessation of the payment of wages. 
Salary-earners, on the other hand, are in many cases paid during 
periods of sickness, and are usually paid for a full week, or month, 
even if some spells of enforced absence from work or failure of 
work due to some other cause are included. There are, however, 
very many intermediate varieties between the continuous salary 
paid throughout the whole year, and the wage paid only for hours 
actually worked. The salary-earner, it should be remarked, is 
usually entitled to a longer period of notice, from a month up- 
ward, than the wage-earner, who can usually be dismissed or sus- 
pended on a week’s notice or less. The period adopted as a basis 
for the calculation of wages differs from trade to trade, and even 
from district to district or factory to factory within the same trade. 
In some cases the basis is hourly, in others a weekly rate of wages 
is laid down. In either case, there may be, but in the majority of 
cases is not, what is termed the ‘‘ guaranteed week,” that is, a 
guaranteed minimum weekly payment, irrespective of the num- 
ber of hours of employment which the employed person h actually 
able to secure. In certain other cases, notably that of the dockers, 
there is the guaranteed day,** but not the “ guaranteed week.” 
The demand for greater measure of security than is afforded by 
hourly payment, without any guarantee of the week or the day, 
has increased, and a number of trades have secured concessions 
giving them guarantees of one sort or another. 

Broadly speaking, the methods of remunerating the wage* 
earner under the wage-system can be divided into two 
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groups: (x) time-payments, and (2) “payment by results,” 
although there are many intermediate varieties, and disputes 
often arise on the question whether a particular system is or is 
not to be regarded as “ payment by results.” 

(x) Under the time-work (or “ day-work ”) system, the work- 
er's remuneration varies with the time which he actually spends 
on the employer's business. Thus, carpenters and joiners in 
certain districts in the building industry in Great Britain have a 
time-rate of 2s. an hour, and the majority of grades on the rail- 
ways have time-rates varying from 65s. per week upward. These 
time-rates are practically always hxed in relation to a deilnite 
number of hours in the week, and if a larger number of hours has 
to be worked, the hours in excess of the standard week are 
termed overtime, and are usually remunerated on a slightly 
higher hourly rate — “ time and a quarter,” “time and a third,” 
“ time and a half ” or “ double time,” for example. Extra pay- 
ment is also frequently made for work done during the week-end 
or at night (“ night-shift ”). The time-work system operates 
throughout a large number of trades, including the greater part 
of the building industry and the railway and road transport 
services, and almost the whole range of non-manual employment. 
In many other industries it is found side by side with various 
systems of “ payment by results.” In almost every time-work 
industry there arc some piece-workers; and in almost every 
piece-work industry some time-workers. A particularly ob- 
noxious form of time-work Is that known as “ task-work,” 
under which the worker is required to perform a definite amount 
of labour in return for a time wage, but receives no additional 
remuneration for higher output. This is strongly opposed by 
trade unions and docs not prevail at all in organized industries 
in Great Britain. 

(2) Under the term “ payment by results ” arc comprehended 
many different methods of wage payment, the common factor 
among them being that, to a greater or less extent, the worker’s 
earnings under them vary with the amount of output which he, 
cither individually, or in conjunction with a group of his fellow- 
workers, is able to produce. The amount of work produced may 
not be the sole factor determining his remuneration under a 
system of “payment by results”; for such systems arc very 
frequently, and in the organized trades usually, accompanied by 
guaranteed minimum or standard time-rates, which the worker 
is entitled to receive irrespective of the actual output which he 
produces. Strongly organized trade unions in many industries 
have consented to accept “ payment by results ” only on the 
condition that the standard time-rates of wages shall be guaran- 
teed irrespective of output (c.g. engineering). 

The simplest form of “ payment by results ” is that known 
as “ piece-work.” Under this system, a price is fixed for each 
unit of the commodity upon the production of which the worker 
is engaged, c.g. if the worker is turning out screws, a price will 
be fixed per hundred, or per gross of screws, this price being 
calculated, in theory at least, according to the time which is 
estimated to be necessary for the performance of the operation 
in question. Sometimes, as in the “ time logs ” in the tailoring 
trade, the piece-work price is expressed not in terms of money, 
but in terms of hours, and the worker is paid for so many hours 
at the standard rate, irrespective of the time actually occupied 
on the job. “ Straight ” piece-work systems vary very mitcii in 
complexity. Where the operations arc simple, and the character 
of the goods produced uniform, piece-work prices caj;|^ be laid 
down with almost mathematical accuracy; but as as pro- 
vision has to be made for a wide range of diffgr^ products 
complications almost inevitably arise. Thes^ 9f;^|§lications are 
of two kinds. The cotton industry in Grea^Ji||Kjtain is almost 
entirely a piece-work industry; but, despite ta^fwtmense variety 
in the types of cotton goods produced and variation in the 
times required for the spinning and weavi|igMo| different types of 
goods, piece-work rates can be devised tq, correspond with prac- 
tically mathematical accuracy to the tijne required for the job 
because of the high degree of standardization at which the 
industry has arrived. The piece-work lists agreed to by the 
ing trade unions and the cotton manufacturers are immensely 


compheated, and only skilled technicians are able to understand 
them. The universal acceptance of piece-work in the cotton 
industry is mainly accounted for by the fact that, tmder the 
system which has been adopted, a given amount of effort can be 
approximately relied upon under normal conditions to produce 
equivalent earnings. 

This is much more cliiTicult to secure in such an industry as 
engineering, where the products are far less uniform and where 
also the machinery which the worker is called upon to manipu- 
late is far less standardized, so that it may take very different 
times to do the same job on two different machines. The fixing 
of piece-work prices in the engineering industry in Great Britain 
is therefore a constant source of friction, and it has been found 
impossible to express, in any tables corresponding to the cotton 
piece-work lists, the fair remuneration for most forms of work on 
engineering products. Piece-work prices in the engineering in- 
dustry are a constant subject of workshop and trade-union 
bargaining, and there is a strong resistance in many sections of 
the industry to the introduction of piece-work, largely because 
there is not, as in the cotton industry, any simple method of 
arriving at a fair price, and the system thus produces constant 
allegations of “ speeding up ” and “ price-cutting ” on the one 
side, and of “ speeding down ” and “ restriction of output ” on 
the other. Where, owing to special circumstances, it is regarded 
as impossible to fix in advance a piece-work price for a particular 
job, the worker, especially in the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries, is sometimes paid what is called a “ lieu rate,” e,g, 
“ time and a third ” or “ time and a half ” for the hours actually 
occupied on the job in lieu of a fixed piece-work price. 

The other main system of payment by results is the system of 
“ bonus on output.” Under this system the worker is normally 
paid a time-rate irrespective of output; but, if the output exceeds 
a given minimum, an additional bonus, calculated upon this 
excess output, is paid. There are literally hundreds of different 
methods of calculating this bonus. The system to which the 
greatest attention has been attracted in recent years, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is the “ premium bonus system ” 
in its various forms, of which the two best-known are the “ Hal- 
sey ” and the “ Rowan ” premium bonus systems. Under both 
these systems, a “ basis time ” is fixed for the accomplishment 
of the piece of work in question. If the work is done in less than 
the basis time, the workman is paid, over and above his time- 
rate of wages, which is guaranteed, a bonus, proportionate in one 
way or another to the time saved. The effect of this method of 
payment is that, under both the Halsey and the Rowan system, 
the labour cost of the job to the employer falls with every in- 
crease in output, while at the same time the earnings of the 
workman increase, but not in proportion to the increase in 
output. The simpler of the two best-known premium bonus 
systems is the “ Halsey ” system, so called after its inventor Mr. 
F. A, Halsey, an American efficiency engineer. Under this 
system, the workman is paid a fraction, usually either a third or a 
half, of for lime saved. Thus supposing the time 

allowed for an ppeuation is 1 2 hours, and a worker, whose time- 
a shilHnglilil iiyur, docs it in 9 hours, he will be paid at his 
.^in,©*irate for the 9 hours, and in addition will receive payment 
for a further hour or for an hour and a half, according to the par- 
ticular variety of the system adopted. 

The Rowan system is more complicated. The simplest way 
of explaining it is to say that for every 10% that is saved on the 
time allowed, the workman receives a 10% increase in earnings. 
The more complicated way is to quote the quite unnecessarily 
abstruse formula which is usually adopted by those who desire 
to explain the system. This formula is as follows: — 

^ Time saved _ , , 

Bonus =» T X Time taken. 

Time allowed 

There arc all manner of modifications of these two systems, 
in the direction both of greater simplicity and in that of greater 
complexity. The advocates of “ scientific management ” have 
been especially active in devising fresh variations in the method of 
payment, intended to stimulate the workers' productive efficiency 
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in the fullest degree. Ediciency engineers often contend that it is 
necessary to work out a different formula for each type of opera- 
tion in order to apply in each case precisely the right stimulus to 
increased output. Most of these systems are based in one way or 
another on the premium bonus system in one or other of its two 
forms, or on the so-called ‘‘differential piece-rate” system 
advocated by Mr. F. W. Taylor, the founder of “scientific 
management.” Under this system, two different piece-rates are 
fixed for the same job, and at the same time a standard output 
per hour is laid down. When the worker reaches or exceeds the 
standard output he is paid on the higher piece-rate; when he falls 
below the standard of output he is paid on the lower piece-rate. 
Day-work rates are not guaranteed. The object of this system 
is stated to be the elimination from the job of the less efficient 
worker by discouraging him with the offer of a lower piece-work 
price. It is impossible to attempt to chronicle the many different 
bonus and piece-work systems which have been put forward in 
Great Britain and America. The Ministry of Munitions in 
England, during the World War, accumulated a list of many 
hundreds of different systems which were actually in operation 
in the British engineering shops alone. It is particularly in the 
engineering and kindred industries that this wide diversity of 
forms of wage-payment exists. 

It should be noted that both the piece-work system and the 
various bonus systems and adaptations of them can be operated 
cither on an individual or on a collective basis. Under the 
individual system a single worker is remunerated in accordance 
with his individual output. Under the collective system a group 
of workers is treated as a unit, and the piece-work price or bonus 
is paid in respect of the output of the whole group. Collective 
systems are most often found where the work itself necessarily 
involves collaboration, and where it is therefore difficult or 
impossible to separate the individual contribution of the workers 
engaged upon it (e.g, “ squad ” or “ gang ” work). It has, how- 
ever, been applied also in a large number of cases over a consid- 
erably wider area in the form of an output bonus paid on the 
work of a whole shop or factory. In these cases, bonus is some- 
times paid only to workers directly engaged on production; but 
in other cases auxiliary workers, such as foremen, millwrights, 
maintenance workers, and even workers on the staff, may share 
in the pool. Many such systems were adopted in shell factories 
in various countries during the war. 

A variety of collective “ payment by results ” is that which is 
known as the “ fellowship ” system. Under this system, the 
workers themselves form groups on a voluntary basis, and share 
out among themselves, either through the office of the firm, or 
by a subsequent re-division of the sums paid through the office, 
their collective earnings. This system usually operates among 
“ fellowships ” of skilled workers in a particular craft or in 
closely related crafts. 

There are many different ways of sharing out the payment 
made under collective systems of “ payment by results.” The 
most usual method is that each worker included in the group 
shares in the payment in proportion to his time-rate and to the 
hours worked on the job. Sometimes, however, the pool, or any 
suri)lus over the time-rates of the workers concerned, is equally 
shared, and sometimes regard is paid only to one or other of the 
two factors mentioned above. In a few cases a specially large 
share in the pool is offered as an inducement to a leading worker, 
or to a few leading workers; but the system in this form approaches 
the system of “ sub-contracting,” which is universally objected 
to by the trade-union movement. 

“ Sub-contracting ” is usually understood to mean a system 
under which one worker undertakes a piece of work which re- 
quires the codrdinated labour of a group of workers. The sub- 
contractor receives the whole sum paid for the execution of the 
job, making, subject to any limitations that may be laid down 
in his contract, his own wage contract with the workers under 
him, and retaining any surplus for himself. Often a sub-con- 
tractor, himself paid “ by results,” remunerates the workers 
under him on a time-work basis. It is generally recognized that 
the sub-contracting system is open to grave abuse, and with the 
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advance of trade-union organization it has been gradually 
eliminated from industry, surviving only in a comparatively small 
number of cases. The outstanding instances of it in the past 
have been the ** butty ” system in the mining industry, which 
still exists in one or two British coalfields, and the methods of 
payment which used to be adopted in many sections of the iron 
and steel industry. 

Distinct from both the piece-work system and the various 
bonus systems is the system of “ commission,” which is applied 
in a certain number of occupations. Under this system the worker 
receives a commission on “ takings ” or on profits cither as his 
sole mode of remuneration, or as an addition to a minimum wage 
or salary. This is the position of most workers in the insurance 
business, and of a number of managerial and semi-managerial 
workers in the distributive trades. It is also found occasionally 
in other occupations. 

The attitude of employers and workers towards these various 
systems of wage-payment differs widely from case to case. 
Recently, attention has been mainly concentrated on the 
endeavours of employers to introduce S)^tcms of “ payment by 
results ” into industries in which time-work systems are at 
present largely in operation, e.g. building, engineering, ship- 
building. Usually these attempts have met with strong trade- 
union opposition. It must not, however, be concluded that 
employers are universally favourable or trade unions universally 
opposed to “ payment by results.” The position differs from 
industry to industry. In the textile industries, and in a number of 
the less-organized occupations, “ payment by results ” has been 
introduced and maintained not merely with the acquiescence, 
but often at the instance of the workers, who have seen in it an 
opportunity of securing higher earnings. At the other extreme, 
the worst forms of “ sweating ” in industry are very frequently 
found in conjunction with the time-work system of payment. 
In the past, trade unions have usually favoured, or at least not 
opposed, “ payment by results ” in those industries in which a 
standard of measurement can be found of such a character as to 
insure that, under normal conditions, a given amount of effort 
expended will result in a given amount of output, and therefore 
of earnings under the system. On the other hand, the unions 
have generally been opposed to the introduction of “ payment 
by results ” in those industries in which no such standard can be 
laid down, as well as in other cases where it has been contended 
that “ speeding up,” consequent upon the inducement offered 
for higher output, would have the effect of impairing the quality of 
the work done {e.g. building). Where “ payment by results ” 
has been accepted in industries of this latter type, a struggle has 
often followed over the question whether the right of the or- 
ganized workers to bargain collectively over the fixing of piece- 
work prices or “ basis times ” shall or shall not be recognized. 
This struggle is still in progress over a wide range of industries; 
but the fixing of piece-work prices and “ basis times ” is still 
normally done by the employer or his representative, subject 
only to protest by the workers or their representatives. 

It should be noted that the growth of “ scientific management ” 
has given a great impetus to the introduction of “ payment by 
results,” and has also considerably affected the methods adopted 
by employers in fixing piece-work prices or “ basis times.” In 
the great majority of factories, other than textile factories, in 
which systems of payment by results are in operation, piece- 
work prices are still fixed in a very haphazard fashion, and modi- 
fied from time to time in accordance with actual experience of 
their working. But, where one feature or another of “ scientific 
management ” has been introduced, experiments have been 
made designed to introduce a greater scientific accuracy into the 
fixing of prices and times. The methods which have been in- 
troduced with this object are mainly those of “ time study ” and 
“ motion study.” “ Time study ” means an attempt, by actual 
observation of the doing of a particular job, cither by a selected 
worker or in a number of selected cases, to fix the time which 
ought to be occupied in the doing of it by a normal worker. 
“ Motion study ” means the observation of the doing of a job 
with a view to eliminating all surplus motions, and to the laying 
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down in detail of the method by which it can be done with the 
maximum of efficiency and in the least possible time. The former 
method has been adopted by a number of £rms in Great Britain, 
the latter in comparatively few cases. Both arc largely in opera- 
tion in America. Time study ” and “ motion study ” are 
usually resented by the workers employed, and are regarded as 
devices adopted by the employer with a view to “speeding 
up.*^ It is also contended that both, and especially motion 
study, result in making work more monotonous and in taking 
such variety of initiative as remains to the worker under modern 
factory conditions out of his hands and in concentrating control 
in the hands of a small body of expert rate-fixers, or “ time- 
study ** and ** motion-study experts. 

Where piece-work or bonus systems arc in operation, friction 
is very likely to arise because there Is a constant suspicion on the 
part of the workers that the employer is endeavouring to “ cut ” 
piece-work prices and to ** speed up ** the slower workers to the 
pace of the more rapid. Employers, on the other hand, allege 
that workers deliberately slow down with a view to forcing up 
piece-work prices. It is impossible to estimate the relative pro- 
ductivity of workers under time-work systems and under systems 
of “payment by results but it may be taken as certain that no 
system of “ payment by results ** which has yet been devised has 
succeeded in eliminating friction or the possibility of “ price- 
cutting ** on the one hand, and restriction of output ” with a 
view to securing higher prices on the other. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to the elimination of these two factors is in the cotton 
industry; but the comparatively smooth working of the piece- 
work system in this case is mainly due to the peculiar stand- 
ardized character both of the product and of the machinery. 
The cotton “ price-list ** system cannot readily be adapted for 
use in the majority of indu.stries. 

Refk RE NCKS.— -There are only two books giving a general survey 
of the various wage systems. These are (i) Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration by D. F. Schoss (Williams and Norgate), which was 
written a good many years ago, and is now in many respects out of 
date, and (2) The Payment of Wages by <». D. H. Cole, which is the 
most recent study. See also, for conditions in England, Industrial 
Democracy by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and The Works Manager 
To-day by Sidney Webb. There is an immense literature dealing 
with scientific management in relation to “ jiayment by results.” 
Reference may be made especially to Sckntific Management and 
Labour by R. F*. Hoxie; Scientific Management by C. H. Thomson; 
ScientiJ^ Management by F. W. Taylor j Scientific Management by 
H. B. Drury; Efficiency and other works by Harrington Emerson; 
Work, Wages and Profit by H. L. Gant; and A Rational Wages 
System by n. Atkinson. For premium bonus systems, see The Pre- 
mium System of Paying Wages, published by The Engineer; The 
Rowan Premium Bonus System by W. Rowan Thompson ; and The 
Premium Bonus System^ Report of an Enauiry, published^ by the 
British Trades Union Congress. A great deal of information will 
also be found in the following reports issued by the Board of Trade: 
“Report on Collective Agreements" (1910) and “ Report on 
Standard Piece-Rates." Unfortunately, however, no new or revised 
editions of these have been issued since some years before the war. 
S^e also the Pinal Report of the Commission on Industrial Relations, 
published by the U.S. Government in 1915. (G. D, H. C.) 

WAGNER, ADOLF (1835 -1917), German economist (5CC2S.2.35*), 
died in 1917. 

WALLACE, ALFRED RUSSEL (1823-1913), British biologist, 
(see 28.27s), died at Broadstonc, Dorset, Nov. 7 1913. In toio he 
received the O.M. Among his latc.st publications were The 
World and Life (1910) and Social Environment and Moral Prog- 
ress (1012). 

WALLACE, SIR DONALD MACKENZIE (1841-1910). British 
author and journalLst, was born Nov. ii 1841, the son of Robert 
Wallace of Boghead, Dumbartonshire. He was educated at the 
universities of Edinburgh, Berlin and Heidelberg and at the 
Ecole de Droit, Paris. Even in his Edinburgh days he spent his 
vacations abroad and became proficient in modern languages, 
and when he completed his legal studies at Heidelberg he was 
already 28 years of age and was contemplating a career as a 
German professor in comparative law. He was, however, 
invited by a friend to visit Russia, and became so much interested 
^atjliie remained there for six years. His Russia (1877), a volume 
mlPAg comprehensively with the country, had a great success, 


and was at once recognized as a classic; it was trandateddntp 
many languages and was revised and reissued by its author both 
in 1905 and X912. Shortly after its hrst appearance Mackenzie 
Wallace became correspondent of The Times in Petrograd; in 
1878 he was moved in a similar capacity to Berlin, thence tp 
Constantinople, and after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir (1882) to 
Egypt. From 1884-9 he was in India as private secretary to the 
Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, and to his successor, Lord Lansdowne. 
He accompanied the Tsarevich Nicholas during his Indian tour 
1890-1 and the Duke of Cornwall (afterwards George V.) during 
his colonial tour in 1901. From 1891-9 he was director of the 
foreign department of The Times, In 1899 undertook the 
editorship of the New Volumes (issued in 1902 as the joth 
edition) of the Encydopcedia Britannkaj which had been ptor 
jected by The Times as a supplement tp the 9th edition, with 
Dr. A. T. Hadley, then president of Yale University, as his 
American co-editor; but he felt somewhat overpowered by his 
task, and after April 1900, when Mr. Hugh Chisholm was 
brought in by The Times to assist his labours, Sir Donald left 
the editorial work in the sole charge of his younger colleague. 
He was made by Edward VII., with whom (as with Queen 
Victoria) he had long been on confidential terms, one of his 
official household, and was also included in that of George V^ 
He had been created K.C.I.E, in 1887, apd was made K.C.V.O. 
in 1901. In addition to his book on Russia he published Egypt 
and the Egyptian Question (1883) and 2 ' he Web of Empire (1902)^ 
He died at Lymington Jan. 10 1919. A thorough diplomat of 
wide culture and personal charm, and one of the most remarkable 
linguists (speaking some twenty languages) and raconteurs of 
his time, he was also one of the most modest and unselfish of 
men. He was probably better informed than any other man of 
his day in the secret history of international politics, but he was 
also discretion personified in using his knowledge. One of his 
last important pieces of work for The Times was in 1905 at the 
Peace of Portsmouth (N.H., U.S. A.), which he attended as its 
correspondent, and he was able there to give valuable advice, 
in carrying the negotiations to a successful issue, to the Russian 
delegates, with whom he exercised considerable authority. 

WALLACE, WILLIAM (i860- ), British musical composer^ 

was born at Greenock July 3 i860, the son of a doctor in good 
practice. He was educated at Fettes College and Glasgow 
University, where, with the view of entering the medical pror 
fession, he graduated M.B. in 1885 and M.D. in 1888. He 
afterwards specialized in ophthalmology, studying at the Moor- 
ficlds eye hospital, and also at Paris and Vienna. His musical 
education was partly received at the Royal Academy of Music, 
but he remained there for less than a year, and was largely self- 
taught. His orchestral works include The Passing of Beatrice 
(1892); The Creation, a Symphony (1899); Pelleas and Melisandc 
(1900); and the symphonic poems, Wallace (1905) and Villon 
(iqoq). He also published some fine songs and collections of 
songs (often to his own words), including Freebooter Songs (1899) 
and Lor^ of the Sea (1902) and Three Songs of Blake. He was for 
a peri(|f secretary of the Philharmonic Society. In addition to 
being a connoisseur of art in most forms, r Wallace published 
several literary works of distinction. Of these The Divine Sur- 
render was a mystery play; his books on musical history and 
theory, 2 ' he 2 'hreshold of Music (1908) and The Musical Faculty: 
Us origin and processes (1914), are both important in their way. 
Also be translated the operatic texts of Strauss’s Feuersnot, 
Berlioz’s Faust, Le Chemineau, M uquette and the poems of many 
songs by Sibelius and Weingartner. At one time he edited The 
New Quarterly Musical Review, and he was a frequent contributor 
to various magazines. During the World War he entered the 
R.A.M.C. as a captain, and acted as ophthalmologist to the 
Colchester military district, inspector of ophthalmic centres in 
the Eastern Command, and ophthalmological specialist for the 
London district, and he published various articles in scientific 
journals on the vision of the soldier and war injuries to the eye. 
In this way he made effective use of his earlier professional 
training. He married in 1905 Ottilie, daughter of Lord M’Lareq, 
herself a sculptor who had been a pupil of Rodin; as deputy 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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•assistaiit director of the W.R.W.S. she also did useful work in 
the war, and was given the O.B.E. 

WALLBNBBRa* KNUT AOATOB (185$- ), Swedish states- 

man, was born in 1855, the eldest son of Andr 4 Oscar Wallenberg 
(1816-1886), who in 1856 founded Stockholms Enskilda Bank. 
He went through the training of a naval ofhcer, but in 1874 
joined the directorate of the bank, was managing director during 
the years 1886-igii, and became chairman in 1917. This bank, 
under the control of K, A. Wallenberg and his brother Marcus, 
took a prominent place in the Swedish banking world and in the 
industrial life of the country. Through their good connexions 
abroad both brothers contributed much toward enabling Sweden 
to establish good economic relations with other countries. Both 
have played an important role in the developing of the iron-ore 
industry in northern Sweden, K. A. Wallenberg, in conjunction 
with the Credit Lyonnais, introduced Swedish bonds into the 
French market in i8go, and during two decades he cooperated 
powerfully in taking up Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Finnish 
state loans. In the Banque d’Etat de Maine, which resulted 
from the Algeciras Conference, K. A. Wallenberg had a hand as 
a member of the governing board in Paris, a position in which he 
was succeeded in 1920 by his brother Marcus. K, A. Wallenberg 
was concerned in the founding of the Banque des Pays du Nord 
in Paris in 1911, and also in that of the British Bank of Northern 
Commerce in London in 1912, which in 1920 was amalgamated 
with C. J. Hambro & Son as Hambro’s Bank of Northern Com- 
merce, known as Hambro’s Bank Ltd. since July i 1921- He 
was a member of the town council of Stockholm from 18S3-1914, 
a member of the First Chamber of the Riksdag from 1906-19, 
chairman of the Swedish Bankers’ Association (“ Svenska 
bankforening ”) from i909’'i4» and a member of the Stockholm 
Chamber of Commerce from 1912-4 and again from 1918 on- 
wards, He was one of the founders of the commercial high school 

Ilandelshogskolan ”) in Stockiiolm and its first donor. When 
Hammarskjold formed his Government in 1914 {see Sweden), 
K. A. Wallenberg joined it as Foreign Minister, retaining this post 
until 1917, In 1918 he and his wife devoted 25 million kroner 
to the “ Knut and Alice Wallenberg Foundation,” the purpose 
of which was to further religious, social, scientific and educative 
movements and to support trade and industry. 

His brother, Marcus Wallenberg (1864- ), became an 

officer in the navy, and, after juridical studies and practice, 
joined the directorate of Stockholms Enskilda Bank and became 
managing director 1911-20, and later chairman. He founded or 
reorganized a large number of industrial enterprises, taking a 
chief part, for instance, in the financing of the mining- fields of 
northern Sweden, and founding in 1905 Norsk Hydro-clcktrisk 
Kvaelstof Aktieselskab in Norway, of which he became chair- 
man. He was one of the founders of the Norwegian Central Bank, 
of the Swedish Bankers’ Association, and the Industrid Union 
of Sweden (“ Sveriges industriforbund ”), besides having taken 
the initiative in founding the Taxpayers’ Association {*' Skatte- 
be talar nes forening ”) in 1920. He became a member of several 
committees on banking and stock exchjinge questions, and a 
member of the Economic Council. The Swedi.sh Government 
sent him to London as Swedish negotiator in 1016-7 and 1917-8 
for bringing about an agreement with the Allied Powers regarding 
trade and shipping and finance questions. He was a member of 
the Neutral Powers’ financial section of the Supreme Economic 
Council from Feb. to June 1919 in Paris, took part in the meeting 
at Amsterdam in 1919 which arranged for the International 
Financial Conference in Brussels in 1920, at which he was 
Sweden’s representative. He was a member of the Committee 
of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations. 

WALLER, LEWIS (1860-1915), English actor {see 28.283), 
died at Nottingham whilst on tour Nov. i 1Q15, shortly after 
making a striking success at Wyndham’s theatre, London, in 
Gamblers AIL His wife, whose stage name was Florence West, 
died Nov. 14 1912. 

WALSH, WILLIAM JOHN (1841-1921), Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, was born in Dublin Jan. 30 1841, and was 
educated at St. Laurence O’Toole’s seminary^ Dublin, afterwards 
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entering the Catholic University and St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. In 1867 he became professor of dogmatic and moral 
theology at Maynooth, was appointed vice-president of the col- 
lege in 1878, and in 1881 succeeded Dr. Russell as its president. 
Four years later he became Archbishop of Dublin on the death 
of Dr. McCabe. Archbishop Walsh, besides being an energetic 
worker and writer, was a keen politician, and was conspicuous 
for his extreme Nationalist opinions. He was one of the witnesses 
before the Parnell Commission of 1888-9, and served on many 
committees and boards, chiefly educational, becoming in 1891 a 
commissioner of education in Ireland. He would have nothing 
to do with the suggestion for settling the difficulty of Catholic 
higher education in Ireland by establishing a Roman Catholic 
faculty of theology in Trinity College, an institution which he 
attacked as a centre of Protestant influence, and insisted on the 
need for a university with a “ Catholic atmosphere.” In 1908 
he became a member of the Dublin Statutory Commission ap- 
pointed under the Irish University Act, which established the 
Catholic National University, of which he became chancellor. 

In proportion as the Nationalist party seemed disposed to 
compromise with the Government, Dr. Walsh drew away from 
it; and after the concessions made to Ulster in 1914, and more 
especially after the rebellion of 1916, he threw his influence more 
and more on to the side of the extremists. In the election of Dec. 
1918 he voted for a Sinn Fein republican candidate. 

Dr. Walsh produced various volumes of addresses on religious 
and educational subjects, and also published A Plain Exposition 
of the Irish Laftd Act of 1881 (1881); The Queen* s Colleges and the 
Royal University of Ireland (1883-4); The Irish University Ques- 
tion (1897); and two attacks on Trinity College, Dublin, Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin (1902) and Trinity College 
and its Medical School (1906). He died in Dublin April 9 1921. 

WALSINGHAM, THOMAS DE GREY, 6th Baron (1843-1919), 
was born July 29 1843. He was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and succeeded his father in 1870. He was an 
enthusiastic entomologist and sportsman, and for some years 
travelled widely, making collections of specimens of all sorts, 
many of which he pre.scnted to the natural history section of the 
British Museum. In 1876 he was made a trustee of the British 
Museum; he was also a fellow of many learned societies and high 
steward of the university of Cambridge. He died Dec, 3 1910. 

WARBURG, PAUL MORITZ (1868- ), American banker, 

was born in Hamburg, Aug. 10 1868. After graduating from the 
Rcalgymnasium in 1886 he entered a banking house. From 1889 
to 1892 he studied banking in England and I'rancc; then for the 
next ten years was engaged in the banking business in Hamburg. 
In IQ02 he went to New York, where he became a member of the 
banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He was naturalized in 1911. 
He was an early advocate of a centralized banking system in the 
United States and in 1914 was appointed by President Wilson 
one of the original members of the Federal Reserve Board. 
In 1916 he was appointed vice-governor of this board, suc- 
ceeding Frederick A. Delano, and in 1917 was reappointed. 
In 1918, at the end of the period of his appointment, he retired, 
wishing to relieve the Administration of any embarrassment 
that might follow his renomi nation. Considerable opposition 
to his holding the place had arisen after America’s entrance into 
the World War, because of his German birth. On accepting the 
Government office he had resigned from Kuhn, Loeb & Co., as 
well as from numerous directorates, including the National Bank 
of Commerce, the II. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., Wells, Fargo 
& Co., the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., the 
B. & O. R.R. Co., the National Railways of Mexico, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He was the author of Essays on Bank- 
ing Reform in the U nited Slates (1Q14). 

WARD. SIR ADOLPHUS WILLIAM (1837- ), English man 

of letters {see 28.319), was knighted in 1913. His history 
Germany 1815-^18^0 (ist vol. 1916, 2nd vol. 1917) was a notable 
addition to his published works, together with various chapters 
in the Cambridge History of English Liter alure, 

WARD. GENEVIEVE (1837- ), English actress, was born 

in New York March 27 1837, the daughter of Col. Samuel Ward^ 
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and at the age of i8 married Count Constantine dc Guerbel. 
She studied singing in Italy and in Paris, and made her first 
appearance tmder the stage name of Ginevra Guerrabella at 
Bergamo in the opera SuUa di Napoli (1855). She further ap- 
peared at Milan in Lucrezia Borgia (1856), in Paris in Don 
Giovanni (1859), in London in Robin Hood (i86z) and in New 
York in La Traviala (1862). Loss of voice due to an illness 
obliged her to leave the operatic stage in 1862 and for some 
years she taught singing in New York, but in 1873 she came to 
England and began a long dramatic career, appearing first at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, as Lady Macbeth. In March 1874 
she first appeared in London in The Prayer in the Storm and later 
played with Charles Wyndham in The Hunchback and at Drury 
Lane as Rebecca in Ivanhoe (1875). Her most popular success 
was as St6phanie de Mohrivart in H. C. Merivale^s and F. C. 
Grove's Forget-Me-Not, produced by herself at the Lyceum 
theatre, London, Aug. 21 1879, and subsequently played over 
2,000 times all over the world. Increasing years found her 
talents as an actress in full vigour, specially in Shakespearean 
parts, and as late as 1920 and 1921 she repeated her old r6les of 
Volumnia in Coriolanus and Margaret of Anjou in Richard III, 
at the Old Vic " theatre in London. On her 84th birthday, 
March 27 1921, she was created D.B.E. She published a volume 
of reminiscences (with Richard Whiteing), Before and Behind the 
Curtain (1918). 

WARD, SIR JOSEPH GEORGE, Bart. (1857- ), New 

Zealand statesman, son of Thomas Ward, merchant, was born at 
Emerald Hill, Melbourne, April 26 1857, and was privately 
educated in Melbourne and at the state school, Bluff, N.Z. His 
first employment in New Zealand was as a boy of 13 in the de- 
partment over which he was afterwards to preside as Postmaster- 
General with conspicuous success for more than 20 years. At 
the age of 21 he started business on his own account as a produce 
merchant, and began a connexion with municipal politics which 
lasted many years. He entered Parliament as Liberal member 
for Awarua in 1887, and retained the seat for more than 30 years. 
On the formation of the Ballance Ministry in 1891 he joined it as 
Postmaster- General, and filled the same office in successive Liberal 
administrations until 1912, and afterwards for four years in the 
National Government (1915-9). The value of his energy and 
enterprise in this capacity was acknowledged even by his oppo- 
nents. In 1901 the success of his efforts to give New Zealand 
penny postage was rewarded by his being made a K.C.M.G., and 
at various postal conferences he distinguished himself by his 
pioneer advocacy of an All-Red Cable service and universal 
penny postage. In the Seddon Government he held other im- 
portant portfolios, which included those of Colonial Treasurer and 
Minister of Railways, and his appointment as Minister of Public 
Health (Nov. 8 1900) is believed to have been the first such 
appointment in the world. 

After Seddon's death, Sir Joseph Ward, who had on several 
occasions filled the position of Acting Premier during his late 
leader’s absence from New Zealand, succeeded to the Premier- 
ship Aug. 6 1906 and held it till his resignation March 28 1912. 
(For his principal achievements in that capacity, the gift of a 
battle-cruiser to Great Britain and the institution of compulsory 
military training, see New Zealand.) After acting as leader of 
the opposition till Aug. 1915 Sir J. G. Ward joined with Mr. Mas- 
sey, the Reform party’s leader, then Prime Minister, in forming 
the National Government, in which the Reform and the Liberal 
parties were equally represented in order to avoid party strife 
for the period of the war. In the National Government thus 
established Sir J. G. Ward’s principal office was that of Finance 
Minister. With Mr. Massey he went to London to represent New 
Zealand at the Imperial War Cabinet and War Conference 
meetings of 1917 and 1918; and he also attended the Peace 
Conference at Paris in 1919 as a member of the British Empire 
(jfr^elegation. Shortly after his return with Mr. Massey from 
ilfearis Sir J. G. Ward dissolved the coalition by resigning his place 
fijfe the National Government (Aug. 22 1919), and at the general 
jl'ftkction at the end of the year his party was defeated and he him- 
lost his scat. His own defeat was due in part to a sectarian 
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agitation directed against him on the ground of his alleged bias 
as a Roman Catholic in favour of those of his own faith. 

In addition to the occasions already mentioned Sir J. G. Ward 
represented the Dominion at the Imperial Conferences of 1907, 
1909 (Defence) and 1911. At the 190P Conference he strongly 
supported the ideal of an undivided Imperial navy. He was ap- 
pointed to the Privy Council in 1906, and received a baronetcy 
in 1 91 1. During his various Imperial missions he received the 
freedom of London, Edinburgh and other British cities, and 
the hon. degree of LI^.D. from the universities of Cambridge 
and Edinburgh and Trinity College, Dublin. He married in 
1883 Theresa Dorothea de Smith (C.B.E. 19x9), and had a 
family of four sons and one daughter. 

WARD, LESTER FRANK (1841-19x3), American geologist 
and sociologist {see 28.320), died in Washington, D.C., April x8 
1913. His numerous minor publications, together with biographi- 
cal notes, were issued under the title Glimpses of the Cosmos, 6 
vols. (i 91 3-8), the last five volumes posthumously. 

WARD, MARY AUGUSTA (Mrs. Humphry Ward] (i85i-«i92o), 
English novelist (see 28.320), died in London March 24 1920. 
Since 1910 she had published The Case of Richard Meynell (1911) > 
a study of Modernism and in a sense a sequel to Robert Elsmere; 
The Mating of Lydia (1913); The Coryston Family (1913); Delia 
Blanchflower (19x4) ; Eltham House (191 5) ; A Great Success (191 s) ; 
Lady Connie (1916); Missing (1917); The War and Elizabeth 
(X918); and a posthumously published novel, Harvest (1920). 
She had also in 1918 published her memoirs, A Writer's Recollec- 
tions, and during the World War she undertook, for propaganda 
purposes and with a view to enlightening the American public, a 
journey through the English munitions areas and two journeys in 
France, the results of which were published as England's Efort 
(19x6); Towards the Goal (1917) and Fields of Victory (19x9). 
From the great fatigue of the second French journey, undertaken 
in winter and in her 67th year, she never entirely recovered. Her 
work for children has been commemorated by the raising of a 
fund to further endow the Passmore Edwards Settlement, in 
Tavistock Place, London, re-named after her the Mary Ward 
Settlement. 

WARD, WILFRID PHILIP (1856-1916), English man of letters, 
was born at Ware Jan. 2 1856, the second son of William George 
Ward (see 28.3 2 x). Educated at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, 
Ushaw College, Durham, and the Gregorian University of Rome, 
he became lecturer in philosophy at Ushaw College in X890, and 
examiner in mental and moral science to the Royal University 
of Ireland X89X-2. In 1906 he became editor of The Dublin 
Review, He was the author of numerous books: The Wish to 
Believe (1884); The Clothes of Religion (1886); W,G, Ward and 
the Oxford Movement (1889) ; W, G, Ward and the Catholic Revival 
(1893); Lives of Cardinal Wiseman (1897), Aubrey de Vere (1904), 
Cardinal Newman (1912), and several volumes of essays. He 
died in London April 8 1916. A biographical notice of him, 
written by his wife, Josephine Mary (b. 1864), daughter of J. R. 
Hope-Scott, was published as a preface to his Last Lectures (19x6). 
Mrs. Ward was also the author of several distinguished novels, 
including One Poor Scruple (1899); The Light Behind (1903) ; 
Great Possessions (1910) ; The Job Secretary (xqi x) and Not Known 
Here (1921). 

WAR GRAVES. — I. British Forces. — One of the most in- 
teresting pieces of organization re.sulting from the World War is 
represented in the Imperial War Graves Commission, which was 
constituted on behalf of the Governments and peoples of all 
parts of the British Empire, and charged with the care in per- 
petuity of the graves of their sailors and soldiers. 

History, — Early in Sept. 1914 a mobile unit, under the com- 
mand of Maj.-Gen, Sir Fabian Ware, was formed in France, with 
the approval of Lord Kitchener, by the British Red Cross Society 
to search for “ missing ” on the line of the British retreat from 
Mons, along which the Germans were then being forced back. 
While similar work was being carried out from Paris, also under 
the auspices of the British Red Cross Society, this mobile unit 
operating between Lille and Amiens was found marking and 
registering graves in that area when the British army moved 
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north from the Aisne. Sir Nevil Macready, then Adjutant- 
General to the British Expeditionary Force, perceiving that both 
the unprecedented number of casualties and the personal interest 
of the whole British public in the New Armies would demand 
attention to the graves of the fallen beyond that which was pro- 
vided for in the existing organization of the Adjutant-Generars 
Branch, transformed this unit, in Feb. 1915, into a department 
of his branch. The work increased so rapidly that it was soon 
found necessary to promote the department to the status of a 
Directorate of the British Army, and later to create a corre- 
sponding department of the War Office, with the title Directorate 
of Graves Registration and Enquiries. 

By the autumn of 1915 the number of registered graves 
scattered over the countryside or situated in established com- 
munal or British military cemeteries had reached considerable 
proportions. Discussions therefore took place between the 
British officers responsible for the organization and the French 
Government, with a view to insuring the permanency of the 
British graves and cemeteries and their security from disturbance. 
The result was the passing of the French Law of Dec. 29 1915, 
one of the most generous and interesting enactments made by 
one nation on behalf of others. The law provides that all Allied 
graveyards on the soil of France shall be acquired by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic at its own expense and that the rights of 
ownership shall be enjoyed in perpetuity by the Allied nations 
concerned. This practical tribute tor the valour of the British 
armies was profound in its effect on the relations between the 
two Allies during the war. 

Under this law it was possible for an “ association r£*gulicre- 
ment constitute ** by an Allied government to be entrusted with 
the care of its graves in France. The result was the establishment 
in Great Britain (Jan. 1916) of a National Committee for the Care 
of Soldiers* Graves, the presidency of which was accepted by the 
Prince of Wales. In its establishment there was to be found the 
germ from which developed the Imperial War Graves Commis- 
sion, a body of wider powers and much deeper significance. 

By May 1916 the extension of the fighting to more distant 
battlefields than France and Belgium had very greatly increased 
the work of the department. In the same month Graves Regis- 
tration units were established in Egypt, Salonika, Mesopotamia 
and E. Africa. The large and rapidly growing number of cas- 
ualties made it evident that the care of the graves after the war 
and the erection of permanent memorials would be a task too 
extensive for a body with the limitations of the National Com- 
mittee to undertake. Among these limitations was the lack of 
direct representation of the Dominions and other parts of the 
Empire, whose soldiers were falling and being buried side by 
side with those of the United Kingdom. The first Imperial 
Conference since the beginning of the war was to be held in 
March 1917, and it was felt that this was an opportunity of 
suggesting to the Governments of the Empire the creation of an 
Imperial body responsible equally to the British and Dominion 
Parliaments, to whom the great work could be entrusted. In a 
memorandum addressed to the Prime Minister, dated March 15 
1917, the Prince of Wales, as president of the National Committee, 
suggested that the formation of “ a joint Committee of the 
Governments of the Empire, or a statutory body of Commis- 
sioners somewhat on the lines of the Development Commission,** 
should be proposed to the forthcoming Imperial Conference. 
The question was accordingly laid before the Conference on 
April 13 1917, when a resolution was passed praying His Majesty 
to grant a Royal Charter for the constitution of an Imperial War 
Graves Commission, which should be empowered to care for and 
maintain the graves of those fallen in the war, to acquire land 
for the purpose of cemeteries and to erect permanent memorials 
in the cemeteries and elsewhere. The charter was passed under 
the Great Seal on May 21 1917, and the Commission, of which 
the Prince of Wales became president, was duly established. 

ConsUtuHon , — ^The provisions of the charter stipulate that the 
members of the Commission shall be: — 

“ The persons for the time being holding the offices of : Oiir 
Principal Secretary of State for War Chairman), Our Prin- 


cipal Secretaiy of State for the Colonies, Our Principal Secretary 
of State for India; and First Commissioner of Our Office of Works 
and Public Buildings, . . . and such persons as may be appointed 
by the Governments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, and Newfoundland ..." and “ such other persons, not 
exceeding the number of eight in all, as may from time to time bo 
appointed members of the Commission by Royal Warrant under the 
sign manual of the Sovereign for the time being,*’ 

The nomination by the British Overseas Dominions of their 
representatives and the selection of non-official members of the 
Commission were completed in Oct. 1917, under the chairmanship 
of the then Secretary of State for War (the Earl of Derby), and 
the persons nominated were appointed by Royal Warrant on the 
26th of that month. In every case the Dominions nominated their 
High Commissioners or official representatives in London. 

The first non-official members were: Sir William Garstin, 
Harry Gosling, Rudyard Kipling, Gen. Sir C. F. N. Macready 
(then Adjutant-General to the Forces, subsequently succeeded in 
that office by Lt.-Gen. Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh, who was ap- 
pointed to fill one of ttie vacant unofficial memberships, thus in- 
dicating that the Adjutant-General for the time being should 
always be a member of the Commission), Gen. Lord Plumer, 
Adml. Sir Edmund S. Poe, Maj.-Gen. Sir Fabian Ware (subse- 
quently appointed permanent vice-chairman). 

One of the first duties which the newly formed Commission 
had to perform was, in the words of the resolution of the Imperial 
Conference on April 23, ** to prepare an estimate of the probable 
cost of carrying on the work entrusted to them and to submit 
the same to the Governments of the United Kingdom and Over- 
seas Dominions with their recommendation as to the proportion 
that should be borne by each.** 

The Commission*s deliberations on this question resulted in 
the double proposal laid before the next Imperial Conference on 
June 17 1918, that £10 per grave should be taken as the probable 
cost of the construction of cemeteries, and that the cost of 
carrying out the decisions of the Commission should be borne 
by the respective Governments in proportion to the numbers of 
the graves of their dead. It is hardly necessary to emphasize 
the significance of the adoption of this proposal; a precedent 
may thus have been established with far-reaching effects; at any 
rate a most interesting experiment in cooperative administration 
among the nations of the British Commonwealth had been 
initiated. It is based on the principle that each shall be finan- 
cially responsible in proportion to the amount of service rendered 
on behalf of the whole. In this connexion it is important to note 
that estimates are presented yearly in identical form to each of 
the participating Governments, the respective Parliaments being 
asked to vote a proportion of the total in accordance with the 
decision of the Imperial Conference of 1918 referred to above. 
The Commission administer the grants in aid thus received 
through a finance committee, which meets regularly at short 
intervals and on which the British Treasury is represented. 
The principle of complete cobperation runs through all the work 
of the Commission, the participating Governments being repre- 
sented in the administrative personnel, both in London and 
abroad, on the same proportional basis as has been adopted for 
the sharing of expenditure. 

Policy , — While their constitutional history was thus develop- 
ing, the Commission were busy arranging for the discharge of 
their responsibilities. One of their first acts was to lay down as a 
guiding principle that the graves of all ranks and ratings should 
be treated on a basis of absolute equality. 

With this principle as a foundation on which to build, the 
Commission, desiring that the various proposals which had been 
placed before them as to the best method of discharging their 
responsibility should not become the subject of controversy, 
invited Sir Frederic Kenyon to report to them, the following 
being the terms in which the matter was referred to him: — 

** Sir Frederic Kenyon’s duties will be to decide between the vari- 
ous proposals submitted to him as to the architectural treatment 
and laying out of cemeteries, and to report his recommendations to 
the Commission at the earliest possible date. 

I. He will consult the representatives of 
and religious bodies on any religious questions 


the various churches 
involved. 
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2, He will report ai to the destraLbilitydf forming an advisoiy 
committee froiti among thoec who have oeen consulted, for the 
purpose of carrying out the proposals agreed upon. ^ t. 1^ i 

“ The Commissioners are of opinion that no distinction should be 
made between officers and men lying in the same cemeteries mthe 
form or nature of the memorials.'' 

The recommendations of Sir Frederic Kenyon’s report, which 
were adopted by the Commission, may be briefly summarized as 
follows:— 

I. That the principle of equalit y of treatment should be expressed 
by the erection of uniform headstones over the graves of all omcers 
and men who, in the words of the charter, may have died from 
wounds inflicted, accident occurring or disease contracted while on 
active service during the war, ^ 

2. That each cemetery should have a great memorial stone and a 
tall cross as central monuments. 

3. That isolated graves should be concentrated into selected 
cemeteries. 

It remained for the Commission to put the scheme into 
execution. Officials were appointed and made responsible for . 
the organization and carrying out of the^work in the different 
areas, and by the spring of 1918 the new establishment was on a 
practical basis.^ In France and Belgium the preparation of 
architectural designs was entrusted to Sir Edwin Lutyens, Sir 
Reginald Hlomfield and M r. Herbert Baker; in Egypt, Macedonia, 
Italy and the United Kingdom to Sir Robert Lorimer; in Gallipoli 
and Palestine to Sir John Burnet; and in Mesopotamia to Maj. 
Edward Warren. In each of these areas there were assistant 
architects responsible to the principal architects named. 

WorJ ^. — The type of regimental headstone finally selected by a 
coinmittCKi consisting of Sir Frederic Kenyon, Sir C. J. Holmes, 
Mr. 1 ). S. MacColl and Mr. Macdonald Gill, was of a design 
frequently found in churchyards in the United Kingdom. The 
dimensions are: height 2 ft. 6 in., breadth i ft. 3 in., thickness 
3 inches. Each stone as a rule bears at the top the badge of the 
regiment or unit. Then follow the military details with the name 
of the deceased and the date of his death, below which is carved 
the symbol of his faith, while at the foot of the stone is engraved 
a personal inscription chosen by the next-of-kin. 

Of the two central monuments the great altar-like Stone of 
Remembrance, designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, bears the 
inscription chosen by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ Their name 
liveth for evermore.” The other memorial is the great Cross of 
Sacrifice designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, to the shaft of 
which is fixed a crusader’s sword of bronze. (See Plate.) 

The preparation of cemetery registers, which will present a 
complete record of the fallen, is also a feature of the Commission’s 
work. Each register will as a rule contain a map showing the 
situation of the cemetery, a plan giving the position of the grave, 
and an alphabetical list of those buried or commemorated in the 
cemetery, with a short addition, generally giving, among other 
details, age and parentage furnished by the next-of-kin. 

To these duties must be added that of honouring the dead 
who have no known graves. 1'his is no small task, for of these 
there are more than 250,000 and the precise form of the memorials 
was still in 1021 under consideration. 

Nor did the Commission’s responsibilities end here, for the 
commemoration of the navy’s dead was also entrusted to them. 
In each of the three ports which throughout Britain’s naval 
history have been intimately associated with the sea service 
a site was chosen for the erection of a memorial (which will also 
act as a sea-mark), bearing the names of those lost or buried at 
sea. I'hese memorials were designed by Sir Robert Lorimer in 
consultation with the Board of Admiralty, 

With equal generosity Belgium made provision similar to 
that of France for the acquisition of land fur British cemeteries 
on her territory. Other countries followed the lead of France 
and Belgium. Measures of similar intent were passed by Italy 
in June igiS, and by Greece in Sept. 1920, while in Nov. 1918 the 
Egyptian 0 >vernment promised to present to the Commission 
as a free gift the land on which British or Dominion soldiers were 
buried, as also did the Government of Palestine in Nov. 1920. 

*The head office was set up in London, which will remain the 
permanent ho4Mk|uarteri8 of the Commission. 


Several of the enactments described above were foUowed by 
treaties or agreements. In Nov, 19x8 an Anglo^-French Agree* 
ment was signed enabling the Commission to act in France. An 
important clause provided for the establishment of an Anglo- 
French Committee (of which distinguished French and British 
officers are members), to represent the Commission in their 
relations with the French authorities, and to present claims for 
land for cemeteries, or for memorials by which some gallant 
exploit or feat of arms may be commemorated. 

The Commission is represented by similar agencies with similar 
powers in Belgium^ Greece, India, Canada, Malta, Gibraltar^ 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. The Canadian Agency is responsi- 
ble to the Commission for the entire execution of its purposes in 
Canada, the United States of America and Siberia; a committee 
established in India, in consultation with the Indian Govern- 
ment, is in the same way responsible for that country and Aden. 

The unprecedented nature of the task with which the Commis- 
sion was charged is obvious; its complexity and magnitude will 
be realized when it is remembered that the 600,000 known graves 
for which they were responsible were scattered all over the world 
in many different countries with different laws and customs, 
some of them the enemy countries with whom special provisions 
were made in the Treaties of Peace to ensure the graves being 
respected; and there are no less than 15,000 burial places in 
different parts of Europe and the East where British sailors and 
soldiers rest, the great m a jbrity being in civil cemeteries contain- 
ing small groups of graves, but some 1,500 of them being ceme- 
teries of considerable size, the largest containing 12,000 graves. 
As has been seen, the permanent construction work carried out in 
these cemeteries is of a simple but durable kind, but the Com- 
mission’s gardeners set to work immediately after the Armistice, 
without waiting for the erection of the permanent headstones, 
planting shrubs, grass and flowers, taking as their guiding principle 
the words of Sir Frederic Kenyon’s report: There is no reason 
why cemeteries should be places of gloom ; but the restfulness of 
grass and the brightness of flowers in fitting combination would 
appear to strike the proper note of brightness and life.” It is 
hoped that these cemeteries may become a permanent landmark 
in the history of civilization. 

When the Commission’s policy was first announced it met 
with some criticism, particularly as regards equality of treatment 
as expressed by the principle of uniformity. This criticism found 
expression in a motion in the House of Commons. The debate 
which took place on this occasion (May 4 1920) has been de- 
scribed as one of the most moving in the history of the British 
Parliament. 1 'he result, by which the motion was negatived 
without a division, must have removed from the minds of the 
commissioners any fear that the sympathy of the country was 
not with them in the course they were pursuing. 

II. Forces of France and the United States. — While, as a 
rule, the Allies adopted similar methods of commemorating the 
fallen to those described above, the great differences in the 
numbers of their casualties and in the conditions obtaining in 
the different countries rendered certain divergences unavoidable. 

France, on whose soil lay over three million dead, was faced 
with the problem of honouring her fallen soldiers without clogging 
the wheels of industry and agriculture, which were beginning 
to revive under peace conditions, even in the devastated areas 
where the graves lay thickest. The British helped to solve the 
difticulty by concentrating all isolated graves into cemeteries 
which would forever mark the British battle-line. The French 
adopted the further expedient of giving the next-of-kin the op- 
portunity of having their dead re-buried at the State’s expense 
in the churchyard or burial-ground of their native place, while 
those who were left would rest in great national cemeteries 
constructed by the State as a lasting monument to the heroism 
of the soldiers who died for France. 

Many of the fallen soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Force were borne back across the Atlantic to rest in their native 
land. The execution of this difficult task demanded careful 
organization, and it says much for the enthusiasm and the 
capacity of the staff of the Cemeterial Branch of the Americati 
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War Department that It was carried out with so much success; 
it would have certainly been impossible but for the fact that 
American death casualties did not amount to much more than 
one hundred thousand, a oomimratively small number compared 
with that of the British Empire, whose losses approximated to 
the enormous total of one million men. It is probable that the 
American War Department would have hesitated before under- 
taking a task even of the magnitude mentioned had it not been 
for the fact that, before a single American battalion had left the 
shores of the United States, a pledge had been given that no 
American soldier who died fighting for his country and for the 
liberties of nations should be left to lie on foreign soU except at 
the express wish of his next-of-kin. 

Many Americans were taken from British military cemeteries, 
where they were buried under stress of battle with their British 
comrades-in-arms. It was hoped that the empty spaces left after 
the removal of such French and American soldiers would be 
marked by memorials which would remind posterity how the 
armies of France, America and the British Commonwealth 
fought and fell together in the defence of a common ideal. 

Those Americans left to rest in France were grouped together 
in three or four great cemeteries, the land being acquired by the 
French Government on behalf of the sister Republic under the 
law of 1915. The plan of construction of these cemeteries is 
based on the principle of uniform treatment of the graves, a 
principle which has for some considerable time found favour in 
America in the planning of cemeteries. Indeed the United States 
may justly claim to be the first nation to put this conception into 
practice, the most notable example being Arlington National 
Cemetery, where the men who died in the Civil War and in the 
Spanish -American War of 1898 lie buried. It is possible that the 
conspicuous success with which Arlington Cemetery has been 
designed had a share in influencing the Imperial War Graves 
Commission in the construction of the British war cemeteries on 
somewhat similar lines. (F. W.) 

WAR LOAN PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS.— In connexion with 
this account of publicity relating to war financing in Great 
Britain, the article Liberty Loan Publicity Campaign and the 
United States section of the article Savings Movement will 
afford a broad view of the activities in these two countries. 
Prior to the outbreak of war in 1914, Government loans in Great 
Britain were subscribed by a very limited circle of large invest- 
ors, businesses and corporations. Publicity in connexion with 
the floating of them began and ended with the issuing of a pros- 
pectus, its publication in the Press, and its distribution by a 
limited number of bankers and stockbrokers. In order, however, 
to raise the vast sums of money required by the Government 
for the prosecution of the war, other and far bolder publicity 
methods had to be inaugurated during 1 914-9. It was necessary 
to appeal to a very much wider circle of subscribers— a circle 
eventually no narrower than the whole population of the British 
Islands — and to urge investment in War Loans as a patriotic 
duty. The first attempts at the application of modern methods 
of publicity to the flotation of War Loans were on a limited 
scale, being hampered by ofiicial reluctance to depart from tra- 
ditional procedure and a prejudice against any lapse from official 
** dignity.^* A slight expansion of newspaper advertising, at first 
not widely departing from mere publication of prospectus ” 
advertising, and the use of posters displayed in the strect.s and 
on hoardings, marked the beginning of a new slate of things. 
The work of the War Savings Committee from 1916 onwards, 
together with news of the successful publicity work in the U.S., 
helped to reconcile British officialism to an increase of activity 
in this direction. 

By the time the so-called ** Victory ” Loan was floated, early 
in 1917, newspaper advertising had increased both in volume 
and effectiveness. Many more posters appeared on the hoard- 
ings. The services of local authorities were invoked, and public 
meetings were held, up and down the country, at which speakers 
drew attention to the country’s pressing need of money and 
appealed openly for subscriptions. A great mass meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, held under the auspices of ministers of religion, 
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was an outstanding publicity feature in connexion with the Vic- 
tory Loan and was the forerunner of many similar gatherings. 

It was, however, in connexion with the campaign for National 
War Bonds, which were first offered to the public in Sept 1917, 
that organized publicity on behalf of British war-loan 5»ab- 
scriptions^ displayed the fullest measure of its possibilities and 
achieved its greatest success. The National war Bonds were 
short-dated securities continuously on offer— in contrast to 
earlier loans the subscription lists for which had remained open 
only for some weeks. They were introduced by Mr. Bonar Law, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, in order to inaugurate a 
period of “ continuous borrowing ” — to provide a method by 
which the public could 8ul.)scribe each week the weekly cost, or 
more than the weekly cost of the war. It was hoped by this 
means to avoid the dislocation of the money market and the 
inflation of currency (due to borrowing from banks for purposes 
of subscription) which had been found to attend the previous 

closing date ” loans. 

Despite attractive terms the subscriptions for National War 
Bonds for the first two or three weeks were distinctly disap- 
pointing. Starting at an exceedingly low weekly total the re- 
ceipts rapidly fell, and it says much for the extent to which 
publicity methods had already justified themselves that in Nov. 
1917 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, faced with the prospect of 
the failure of the whole new scheme of continuous borrowing, saw 
fit to appoint Sir George (then Mr.) Sutton, the chairman of the 
Amalgamated Press Ltd., as Director of Publicity for the War 
Bond campaign — with an entirely free hand as to methods 
employed, and, within very wide limits, a free hand as to expend- 
iture. The result was a complete change, from the first week of 
Dec. 1917, when the War Bond publicity campaign could have 
been said to be really started. 

The backbone of the campaigns was undoubtedly newspaper 
and periodical advertising. This advertising was practically 
continuous, though very widely varied. The appeal of it was 
cast and recast in a hundred ways. It struck first the finance 
note, the self-interest note, the explanatory “ sec what you get 
and what security ” note, and then the loftier note, of patriotism, 
of service, of exhortation to duty. The advertising was intensely 
human, written to appeal not merely to business men but to the 
people at large. It reached its highest pitch of emotional appeal 
during the terrible spring of 1918 when the Germans, pushing far 
into the Allied lines, threatened Amiens, and the whole British 
nation hung breathless upon the march of events. During those 
dark weeks the War Bond advertising told, almost day by day, 
the story of England in terms of Belgium; pointing out the inevi- 
table and hideous consequences of defeat, and urging the duty of 
supporting with money the brave men then fighting. 

Another point to be noted about the press advertising was its 
topicality. Appropriate “ copy ” was actually kept standing 
for immediate publication in the event of certain contingencies 
such as a great victory, or (on the other side of the picture) the 
air-bombing of important British towns. 

It was recognized that in order to sustain interest in War Bonds 
over a long period the steady appeal of the press advertising 
required reinforcing by periods of special activity. The neccs.sary 
stimulus was obtained by the organization throughout the coun- 
try of special “ weeks ” such as “ Tank Weeks ” — “ Business 
Men’s Week ” — War Weapons Weeks ” — ** Feed the Guns 
Weeks.” The main features of these were similar. They consisted 
essentially in the provision of some spectacular feature round 
which the appeal for subscriptions could centre. Tanks, for 
instance (then just newly invented), each with an officer and 
crew, took up their stand for a week at a time in the leading 
towns and cities. Officials of the Bank of England and of the 
Post Office accompanied the tanks, and very many million 
pounds’ worth of bonds were sold by them. 

The effect of the visit of a tank to a town was that for one 
week at least that town talked and thought of nothing but War 
Bonds. Local papers devoted columns to descriptions of the 
amount of business done, and local firms and business men vied 
with each other to subscribe the largest amounts. 
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Leafletti^ (which were frequently dropped from aeroplanes fn 
order to obtain the maximum of spectacular effect), posters, 
speakers, etc., were, of course, supplied by the Director of 
Publicity for each tank in each town. 

** Feed the Guns weeks were run on the same principle, the 
tanks being replaced by giant howitzers fitted with an ingenious 
device whereby the bonds sold could actuaffy be stamped in the 
breeches of the guns themselves. 

** Business Men^s Week,” which was held simultaneously 
throughout the country, and ** War Weapons Weeks,” which 
were worked town by town, were run somewhat differently. In 
both these cases the cities and towns of the country wore assessed 
to subscribe amounts calculated on a basis of £2 ros.od. per head 
of population, and this amount instead of being expressed in 
figures was expressed as some definite weapon of war which the 
amount in question would suffice to purchase. Thus a large city 
would be asked to subscribe sufficient in a week to purchase 
one or more battleships, a smaller town enough to purchase a 
cruiser, a township enough to purchase a squadron of aeroplanes, 
a village enough for a howitzer. 

This dramatic method of presenting each community with an 
opportunity to achieve concrete expression of its duty as a com- 
munity brought splendid results. Scarcely a town or city in the 
country failed to perform its task, and during very many of the 
weeks sums far in excess of the assessments were subscribed. 
Liverpool, for instance, asked to purchase a battleship, invested 
sufficient during its week to purchase no less than six! 

All these separate campaigns of special weeks were led off ” 
by spectacular displays in Trafalgar Square, London, which was 
transformed for each occasion into something resembling a huge 
circus. Tanks or guns, as the case might be, were parked ” and 
surrounded with skilfully built imitation trenches and entangle- 
ments; barriers and huts were erected, painted scenery was 
provided to form a background, giant posters almost hid the 
facades of the National Gallery and the buildings surrounding 
the Square, and hundreds of thousands of people were attracted 
of a class which could probably not have been reached by any 
other form of appeal. Vast business was done during these 
Trafalgar Square weeks, sums running into many millions being 
invested during each. So great was the enthusiasm roused that 
some business firms actually marched down their employees 
with bands and flying flags to make their purchases of bonds 
during the prevailing excitement. 

Not content with waiting in Trafalgar Square for subscrip- 
tions to come to them, two of these huge tanks snorted and 
puffed, day by day, through the streets of the city, calling at the 
offices of the leading insurance firms to collect applications for 
War Bonds. As a tank does not move swiftly it was necessary to 
limit this privilege of a personal ” call to firms desirous of 
investing £50,000 or over. 

(iovernment carrier-pigeons were also used, with great success 
from the point of view of publicity, to bring in applications from 
a distance to 'I'rafalgar Square. 

Another important publicity aspect of these special weeks was 
the opportunity each provided for an important ollkial opening. 
Thus ” Business Men's Week ” was preceded by a great public 
meeting in the Connaught Booms at which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was the chief speaker and to which all the leading 
bankers of the kingdom were invited. It is probable that from 
the financial point of view no more influential gathering than 
this has ever taken place. “ Feed the Guns Weeks ” were intro- 
duced by another great meeting at the Guildhall, addressed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Rt.-IIon. A. J. Balfour. 

The extent of the response to these special weeks was enor- 
mous, as may be judged by one of them only, the “ Business 
Men’s Week,” which brought in £160,000,000 — nearly eight 
times as much as the average weekly total. 

Apart, however, from greatly increased purchases, these 
special weeks, “ booms,” and ” stunts ” were very valuable as 
yielding a continuous news ” story. The problem before the 
JWiblicity director was to maintain interest in War Bonds week 
after week and mouth after month ; and had the campaign once 
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been allowed to become a matter of routine, lacking new incidents 
the ” news ” story of it would perforce have dropped out of the 
columns of the press. As it was, so great was the variety and so 
many the incidents that a full-size news agency had to be in- 
stalled at headquarters, where a large staff was kept busily 
engaged in collecting news by telegram and telephone from all 
over the country and passing it on to the press. 

A successful publicity device was the inter-town War Bond 
Race. The race, of course, was to secure the largest total of 
local holdings in War Bonds, and, promoted and fostered by 
the Publicity Director, it went gaily on for months — the varying 
position of the leading cities, now one leading, now another, 
forming for over a year an almost staple article of news. 

Many other publicity devices were employed, among which 
the following may be noted: — 

(i). Arranging with the Postmaster-General to adopt a can- 
cellation mark carrying the words ” Buy War Bonds,” so that 
practically every citizen received a daily reminder of his duty 
on the envelope of every letter received. (2). A letter signed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer urging investment as a patriotic 
duty — sent out by the Bank of England with each dividend on a 
Government security. (3). A letter signed by the chairmen of 
banks to the individual depositors urging that deposits should be 
reduced and the money invested in War Bonds. (4). A letter 
sent out by limited liability companies simultaneously with the 
dispatch of their dividend warrants, urging that the amount of 
the dividend should be at once invested in War Bonds. 

These letters ran, of course, into many millions, and the drafting, 
preparation, and printing of them was not the least arduous of 
the tasks which the Publicity Director and his staff had to face. 

After the Armistice a closing date for War Bonds was an- 
nounced, and a very extensive final appeal was organized which 
brought the total of investment in them up to the magnificent 
figure of £1,600,000,000 — subscribed in under 17 months. 

The publicity in connexion with War Bonds more than justified 
itself, it established the feasibility of the hitherto untried system 
of continuous borrowing; it secured a total of subscriptions far 
in excess of anything that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
contemplated; and it did, in fact, finance the war to a finish. 

Publicity in connexion with post-Armisticc loans — notably 
the Thanksgiving Loan of 1919 (popularly termed the “ Joy 
Loan ”) — was conducted on similar lines. War, which altered 
and remodelled so much that had appeared fixed, certainly 
brought a new spirit and a new method into the floating of 
Government loans in Great Britain. The success achieved w^as 
so marked as to make it unlikely that any future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would embark upon any big loan issue without 
first assuring himself of the services of the most influential 
publicity adviser. (G. A. S.) 

WARRE, EDMOND (1837-1920), English educationist, was 
born in London Feb. 12 1837, the son of Henry Warre, of Bindon 
House, near Wellington. He was educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he had a distinguished career, taking a 
double first (1856 and 1850). In 1859 he was elected a fcUow of 
All Souls. He went to Eton in i860 as assistant master, and in 
1884 was elected Headmaster, a position which he retained until 
1905. After a period of retirement he was in 1909 appointed 
provost of Eton in succession to Dr. James Hornby, but during 
the greater part of his provostship he was incapacitated by ill 
health from taking any very active part in the government of 
the school. He was an hon. chaplain to Queen Victoria (1885- 
1901), and later occupied the same office in the households of 
King Edward VII. and King George V. He was created M.V.O. 
in 1901, C.B. in 1Q05, and C.V.O. in loio. He died at Eton Jan. 
22 1920. He took much interest in sport at Eton, and the high 
standard of rowing to which the Eton eights attained was due 
in a large measure to his coaching. His 45 years' connexion with 
Eton thoroughly identified him with its traditions and ideals, 
and, without being remarkable either as scholar or as teacher, he 
wielded a personal influence which has seldom been surpassed. 

WARREN. WHITNEY (1864- ), American architect, was 

born in New York City Jan. 29 1864. After studying at the 
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£cole des Beaux Arts, Paris, under Daumet and Girault (1885- 
1894), he began the practice of architecture in New York, later 
becoming associated with Charles D; Wetmore under the firm- 
name of Warren & Wetmore. They specialized in railway archi- 
tecture, hotels, business buildings and residences, and were 
architects for the New York Central, Michigan Central, Canadian 
Northern, and Erie railways. Their numerous structures in 
New York City include the Chelsea docks and the hotels Belmont 
(1905), Vanderbilt (1910), Biltmore (1912), and Commodore 
(1916). During and following the World War, Warren supported 
actively the claims of Italy in the Adriatic. He was an intimate 
friend of d^Annunzio, and was appointed diplomatic representa- 
tive in the United States of the “ Free State of Fiume.” In 1920 
he was chosen by the International Committee to reconstruct the 
library of the university of Louvain, destroyed by the Germans 
in 1914. He was a member of the Institut de France, the Aca- 
demic des Beaux Arts, the Royal Academy of St. Luke (Rome), 
and other foreign academies. He was the author of Les Justes 
Revendications de r Italic: la Question de TrentCj de Trieste et de 
VAdriatique- Many of his addresses, delivered I9i4~9> were 
published and widely distributed. 

WASHINGTON, BOOKER TALIAFERRO ( c. 1859-1915), 
American negro teacher and reformer {see 28.344), died at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., Nov. 14 1915. as the result of a breakdown due to 
overwork. His last public address was delivered on Oct. 25 
before the national conference of Congregational churches in 
New York City. At Tuskegee he was succeeded by Robert R. 
Moton. He was the author of My Larger Education: Being 
Chapters From My Experience (1911) and The Man Farthest 
Down; a Record oj Observation and Study in Europe (1912). 

See D. F. Riley, Life of Booker T. Washington (1916). 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia (see 28.349), the capital 
city of the United States, increased in pop. from 331,069 in 1910 
to 437,571 in 1920, a gain of 106,502, or 32*2% as compared 
with 52,351 or i8-8%, in the preceding decade. Of the 1920 
pop. 326,860 were white, 109,966 negro and 745 of other races 
(chiefly Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and Indian). With the 
entrance of the United States into the World War in 1917 
Washington not only assumed new importance among world 
capitals, but it became the centre from which practically every 
significant activity in the United States, commercial and indus- 
trial as well as military and naval, was directed. Existing 
Government bureaus were expanded beyond precedent and many 
new ones were created. These activities brought to Washington 
within a single year 60,000 new residents, a large percentage of 
whom remained after the war came to an end. An acute shortage 
of housing facilities developed, and the Government was forced 
to commandeer every available building, as well as to construct 
a number of new ones. 

Buildings . — In order to carry on the war work of the Government 
a number of temporary office buildings for the use of various depart- 
ments were erected on the Mall between 3rd and oth Streets. On B 
Street N.W., between 17th and 2i8t Streets, two large structures of 
the factory type, of cement and iron, were erected for the War and 
Navy Departments. One of the largest buildings in the capital, the 
Arlington Building, of stone and iron, was erected (1919) on the site 
of the old Arlington Hotel on Vermont Avenue and H Street N.W. 
for the use of the War Risk Bureau. Most of the other buildings 
constructed during the war period were of a temporary character, 
being designed merely to meet an emergency. Of this class were 
the Government hotels on the Union Station Plaza erected for war 
workers as late as 1919 and in use in 1921. There were in all 14 of 
these emergency buildings, two of which were used for administrative 
purposes. Among the new permanent buildings were the City Post 
Office (1914), near the Union Station; the building for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (1917)1 occimying the block between E, F, 18th 
and 19th Streets N.W. ; the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
O914), t4th Street between C and D Streets S.W. ; the Treasury 
Department Annex, on Pennsylvania Avenue opposite the Treasury 
Building. The capacity of the Navy Yard was increased by the 
erection of three large buildings for a machine shop, gun shop, 
and joiner shop. New buildings were leased by the Government for 
the Department of Commerce, Department of Labor, Railroad 
Administration, Bureau of the Census, branches of the Department 
of Agriculture, and other executive organizations. Near Brightwood, 
about 4 m. north of the city proper, is the Walter Reed General 
Hospital, first established in 1905 lor the U.S. army. To extend its 


capacity, a number of additional buildings were constructed during 
the war, mostly of a temporary or semi-wrmanent character. The 
grounds embrace 97 ac. and it is next to tne largest army hospital in 
the United States, the maximum capacity being 2,650. The grounds 
and buildings cost $2,575,000. In the Mall, adjoining the Smithson- 
ian Building on the west, is the Freer Art Gallery (1920), built at a 
cost of $1,000,000 and donated to the Government by Charles Lang 
Freer of Detroit, Mich. In 1921 the construction of the $5.o«k),ooo 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, in the grounds of the' Catholic 
university, was begun, and the erection of the Episcopal cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, at Mt. St. Alban, was well under w^ay. When 
completed it will have cost $5,000,000. In a commanding position 
at i6th and S Streets N.W. is the House of the Temple (1915^ head- 
quarters of the southern jurisdiction Scottish Rite Masons. It is of 
white marble, of Egyptian and Grecian architecture, 212 by 217 ft. 
in size, and cost $1,000,000. The Pan-American Building, a white 
marble structure on 17th Street N.W., at the entrance to Potomac 
Park, was dedicated in ipio. It cost $i,ioo,ock), of which the 
American republics contributed $250,000 and Andrew Carnegie 
$850,000. Near it are the Red Cross Building (1917) and the build- 
ing of the Daughters of the American Revolution (rpio), both in 
white marble. The Georgetown, or Key Memorial, Bridge, which 
spans the Potomac river at Georgetown, was expected to be completed 
in 1922, the estimated cost being $2,100,000. It is of reinforced 
concrete with seven arch spans, one of which is 208 ft. in length. Its 
total length, including piers, is 1,452 ft. 9 in.; the width of deck is 
70 feet. 

Streets and Parks . — Much improvement has been made in the 
thoroughfares and parks. The flats and lowlands along the Potomac 
river have been beautified and provided with picturesque drivew^ays. 
Provision has been made for new parks and additions to those already 
existing. Asphalt pavement has been laid on 172 m. of city streets 
and avenues. The principal business section of the city now includes 
Pennsylvania Avenue from the Capitol to the Treasury Building. 
F, G, and H Streets running east and west, 7th, 9th and 14th Streets 
running north and south and Connecticut Avenue. A zoning law^ of 
1920 restricts certain businesses to prescribed areas, and regulates 
the height and character of new structures. 

Monuments . — The Lincoln Memorial, occupying an elevation in 
Potomac Park near the Washington Monument, was practically 
complete in the spring of 1921 at a cost of al>out $3,ocx),ooo. It is a 
rectangular edifice of white marble surrounded by 36 Doric columns, 
one for each stete of the Union at the time of Lincoln’s death. The 

P rincipal interior feature is a marble statue of Lincoln by Daniel C, 
renen; on the walls within are lettered the Gettysburg Address 
and phrases from the second Inaugural Address. The memorial was 
designed by Henry Bacon and erected under the direction of a com- 
mission appointed by Congress in 1911. Across the Potomac river, 
in Arlington National Cemetery, are the amphitheatre and chapel 
erected at the instance of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
memory of all soldiers, sailors, and marines who have fought under 
the flag of the United States, and also intended to provide a place of 
assembly for the observance of Memorial Day. The amphitheatre is 
an enclosure wdth a colonnade of white marble; the turf is left un- 
covered and open to the sky. The chapel has a seating capacity of 
5,000. The two buildings were completed shortly after the outbreak 
of the World War at a cost of $825,000. Statues and monuments 
erected during the decade 1910-20 include Christopher Columbus by 
Lorado Taft, Union Station Plaza; John Paul Jones by C. H. Nie- 
haus, Potomac Park; a monument to Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant 
who designed the plan on which the city has lK*en built, in Arlington 
Cemetery; the Butt-Millet Fountain, Daniel C. French, sculptor, 
Thomas Hastinj^s, architect, erected near the Washington Monu- 
ment as a memorial to two men who lost their lives in the “ Titanic’' 
disaster (1912) and the James McMillan Fountain, Herbert Adams, 
sculptor. Thomas Hastings, architect. The Grant statue, nearing 
completion on the east front of the Botanic Garden, is the work of 
Edward P. Casey, architect, and Henry M. Shrady, sculptor, and 
will have cost about $240,000. During the World War the statue 
of Frederick the Great, in the Army War College grounds, was 
removed. Flannery’s Abraham Lincoln, at John Marshall PI. and 
D Street, also removed, was to be replaced. 

Education . — ^The Wilson Normal School, iith and Harvard 
Streets, was erected in 1913 at a cost of $257,000, and an expenditure 
of $1,403,000 was made for the site and building of the New Central 
High School (1916), at lith and Clifton Streets. The enrolment 
in the graded schools in Jan. 1921 was 53*840, and in the high schools, 
^* 735 * There were 2,096 teachers — 1,442 white, 654 negroes. More 
than one-third of the pupils were negroes. 

Manufactures . — In 1919 there were in Washington 595 manufac- 
turing establishments (exclusive of Government industries) whose 
products were valueil at $68,826,570, of which $37,886,470 was 
added by manufacture. There were engaged in those industries 
14,101 persons, whose salaries and wages amounted to $18,856,410. 
In value of products there was an increase of I37*5% over 1914, 
and in salaries and wages an increase of 1 19* i %. Some of 
the princirial industries in 1919 were: newspapers and periodicals, 
$11,898,000; bakery products, $10,626,000; meat-packing, $5,012,- 
000; ice cream, $4,101,000. Statistics of governmental industriel 
are shown in the table at the top of page 956. 
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Persons engaged 

Expenditures 

Cost of 
Materials 

Total 

Wage-Earners 

Total 

Salaries 

Wages 

1919 . 

22,423 

20.169 

<59.074.889 

<3.540.566 

<*9.794.7*8 

<*5.346,438 

1914 ♦ 

11.639 

10,614 

17,862,758 

1,122,927 

10,614,466 

5.90*, 954 



10.657 

15.508.250 

1.016.745 

10,663.040 

3.807,626 , 


The figures are in each case for ii establishments, and include 
principally engraving and printing, instrument manufacture, and 
the naval gun factory. The marked increase in the figures for 1919 
was due to the abnormal activity brought about by tne war. 

History and Finance . — During the participation of the United 
States in the war there was employed in the Government depart- 
ments a maximum of ii7j76o civil service employees, but this 
number had been reduced in 1920 to 86,846. The personal U.S. 
income taxes collected in the city of Washington in 1918 amounted 
to $8,669,100. Local taxes collected in 1920 amounted to nearly 
$3,000,000 on personal property and $8,633,278 on realty. The 
total value of assessable real estate was $426,623,630. The amount 
contributed by Congress for municipal expenses was more than 
$8,000,000. In 1920 private building operations amounted to 
$22,638,862, and for the 10 years iji0“20 to over $151,000,000. 

During the war the District of Columbia furnished 24,853 troops 
and subscribed $127,129,650 for the purchase of Liberty and V^ictory 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps, and for contributions to Y.M.C.A. 
and other war funds. (J. C. P.*) 

WASHINGTON (State) (set 28.358). — The pop. in 1920 was 
1,356,621, an increase of 214,631, or 18*8%, over the 1,141,990 of 
1910, as against an increase of 120*4% in the preceding decade. 

The density of pop. was 20*3 per sq, m.; in 1910 17*1. The 
urban pop. (in 35 places of 2,500 or more) was 55-2% of the 
whole, as against 53 % in 1910. The pop. of the eight cities having 
more than 15,000 was: — 



1920 

1910 

Increase 
per cent 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Everett 

Bellingham . 

Yakima 

Walla Walla 

Aberdeen 

315.3*2 

*<H437 

96,965 

27,6^4 

25 . 5^5 

*8.539 1 

15.503 ! 
LSiiiZ. 

237.194 

104,402 

83.743 

24,814 

24,298 

14,082 

*9.364 

I3.6 (>o 

329 

*5-8 

11*4 

5-3 

3*7 

-I9-9 




The most significant change in ‘the characteristics of the pop. was the 
increased number of Japanese and especially of Japanese women. 
In 1900 there were 5,617 Japanese, or i*i % of the total pop., 96*7% 
being males. In 1910 the Japanese had increased 130*2 % to a total 
of 12,929, which was still i*i % of the total pop., 86*9% being mafos. 
In 1920 there were 17,114 Japanese, or 1*3 % of the total. The rate 
of increase was 32*4% and the percentage of males had declined to 
reason for the proportional increase of females was the 
privilege, prior to the legislative 8cs.sion of 1921, of ac(|uiring title to 
land in the names of native-born children of Japanese parents. 

Agriculture . — During the decade 1910-20 the number of farms 
increased from 56,192 to 66,288; the acreage of improved land from 
6,373,311 ac. to 7,129,343 ar. ; the value of all farm property from 
$637,543,411 to $1,057,429,848. The average value of land per acre 
in 1910 was $44.18; in 1920 $60.22. The following table shows the 
change in acreage, production, and value of the chief crops for the 
decade 1909-19. 
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Production 

V'aliie 

Wheat . . 

Oats 

Barley . . • 

Indian corn . 

Potatoes . ■( 

Hay and forage ^ -j 
Sugar Iwets . 

f 

i 

i 

r 

Ll 

1919 

1909 

19*9 

*909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

1919! 

1909 

2,494,160 

2,118,015 

191.673 

269 , 74 * 

84,568 

171,888 

34.799 

26,033 
55 . *32 

57.897 

1,064,130 

742.74* 

5.363 

1,2701 

41.837.909 bus. 
40.920,390 “ 
8,073,481 “ 

13,228,003 “ 

2,249,856 ** 

5.834.615 

901,905 “ 
563.025 “ 
5,866,710 ** 
7,667,171 “ 
2,013,913 tons 

*. 399.597 
46,386 “ 

6^.556 . . 

$91,206,642 

35,102,370 

8,073,481 

5,870,857 

3.374.792 

3.331.930 

*.623,433 

404.367 

12,320,093 

2 . 993.737 

47,717.065 

17,200,252 

5 (X ),969 

38,007 


Crops of increasing importance are bulbs, flowers, vegetable seeds, 

S iX, fill>erls, and English walnuts. Prohibition increased enormously 
e demand for Ijerry- juices. Three-fifths of the loganl>errics pro- 
jfluced in the United States come from Washington (1,157,778 qt. in 
1^19, valued at $208,402). The ever^^reen wild blackoerry (sup{^sed 
Shave been introduced from Hawaii) is spreading through the river 
wHeys, and the fruit is shipped in carload lots to the canneries. 


In 1919 the state ranked first in the production of apples and third 
in hops (1,615,761 lb., valued at $727,092). The growth of the chief 
orchard crops between 1909 and 1919 was as folIow^s: — 




Production 

Value 

Apples . , . * 

Peaches , * 

Pears . . . *| 

Plums and Prunes j 

i 

k_ 

1919 

1909 

1919 

1909 

*9*9 

1909 

1919 

_I909 

21,568,691 bus. 
2,672,100 “ 

1,544,859 ;; 

84,494 

1.728,759 

310.804 

785.920 

1,032,077 ‘ 

>38,823,641 

*.9*5.761 

3.3*1.449 

118,918 

3.025,331 
3*8.895 
1.532.546 
62gi5S3. 


The following table shows the growrth in number and value of 
domestic animals during the decade 1910-20. 




Number 

Value 

Horses . . . - 

Mules . . . ' 

Milch cows . 

Sheep . . . -j 

Swine . . . ^ 

L 

f 

L.. 

cocooooooc 

*96,381 

*80,572 

23,091 

12,185 

289,63s 

186,233 

623,779 

475.555 

*64.747 

206,13s 

<*5,069,336 

29,680,849 

*.930,813 

i> 776.*97 

*3.648,537 

7.988.133 
7.750,407 
1.931,170 
5.049,249 
L6Z4»9?7 ■ 


In 1917-8 condenseries used 205,657,654 lb. of whole milk to pro- 
duce 1,84.1,097 cases of condensed milk, valued at $8,870,825. 
Cream and butter were sent to the cities from 110 creameries. In 
1919 in 19 factories the production of cheese was 2,004,365 lb., 
valued at $348,669. 

During the decade 1910-20 the irrigated farms increased from 
7^664 to 13.271 ; irrigated acreage from 334,378 ac. to 52^,899 acres. 
The Reclamation Service of the Federal Government has impounded 
the waters in Keechelus Lake (Kittitas county) and other lakes toserve 
large projects in the Yakima valley. The Kittitas county project 
under the state law was designed to reclaim 70,000 ac. ; the Klickitat 
county project to irrigate 90,000 acres. The largest enterprise is the 
Columbia Basin project, to utilize the waters of Pend Oreille lake 
and river for the irrigation of 1,750,000 acres. 

Mining. — ^I'hc value of gold production decreased from $840,000 
in 191 1 to $280,000 in 1919. The amount of silver produced increased 
from 230, OCX) oz. to 299,000 oz. ; copper from 196,000 lb. to 1,320,000 
lb.; lead from 848,000 lb. to 1,700,000 lb.; zinc from 25,000 lb. to 

39.000 pounds. Coal mined in 1911 was 3,573,000 tons; in 1919 

3.100.000 tons. During the decade 1910-20 hve new cement plants 
were established in the state, and large quantities of Portland cement 
exported. Of increasing iniiiortance are clay products, such as 
paving brick, sewer pii)e, and terra cfitta. 

Manufactures . — The following table shows the growth of manu- 
factures 1909-14. 



1914 

1909 

Number of establishments 
Wage-earners (average) 

Capital 

Salaries 

Wages 

Cost of materials .... 

Value of products .... 

Value added by nianufact lire . 

3,829 

67.205 

$277.7I5.*62 

11,504,088 

51.703.052 

136.609,309 

245,326,456 

»t>8.7i7,.!47 

3.6-4 

69,120 
$222,261,229 
9.826.579 
49.766,368 
117,887,688 
220,746,421 
, '“^.858,733 


The chief items were luml)cr and timber products, flour-mill and 
grist-mill products, slaughtering and meat-packing, ^ butter, cheese 
and condensed milk, printing and publishing, malt liquors, canning 
and preserving. In 1914 the state ranked twenty-third in value ot 
products and twenty-k*venth in number of wage-earners. 

Water Power , — Chief Engineer Merrill, of the Forest Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, has prepared a chart showing the 
distribution of water-power resources in the United States. The 
total represents 54,000,000 H.P. — Washington is shown to exceed all 
other states, with 16% of the total, California being second with 
14*5% and Oregon third with 12*3 per cent. Efforts were being 
made in 1921 to secure Government control of trunk lines for the 
distribution of hydro-electric power. 

Ports and Commerce. ’^Duriti^ and immediately after the World 
War the commerce passing through the district ot Puget Sound was 
second only to that of New York. A law approved on March 14 1911 
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9uthoFiz^ the organisation of porta, and where these are made 
coextensive with the areas of first -class counties they become ports 
of the first class. Thesi! have elaborate powers of taxation and 
management. Seattle, Tacoma, Aberdeen and other cities have taken 
advantage of this law to improve their harbours and to build great 
wharves and other conveniences to handle the increasing commerce. 

Highways , — ^The state embarked upon the task of providing 
an extensive system of improved roadways. These include the 
Washington link of the Pacific Highway, intended to extend from 
Alaska to the Straits of Mapllan, another highway around Puget 
Sound to the Pacific; and highways across the Cascade Range and 
eastern Washington. The Federal Government maintains the Mt. 
Rainier National Park and the Olympic National Monument. 
Efforts were lieing made in 192 T to preserve the Mt. Baker and 
the Mt. Adam national parks. National forests include 12,000,000 
ac. within the state. The Legislature has created a state Park Board 
authorized to receive lands for parks and to preserve strips of native 
forest growth along the highways. 

History. — Ernest Lister, Democrat, became governor in 1913 
and was reelected in 1016. He died June 14 1919, and was 
succeeded by Lt.>Gov. Louis F. Hart, Republican. Governor 
Hart was elected to succeed himself in 1920. He recommended 
what is known as the Governor’s Administrative Code of 1921, 
one of the most significant changes in the state government 
since its organization. It was enacted by the Legi^ature, and 
many boards of commissioners were abolished. The work 
formerly in their hands was entrusted to appointive officers. 

Commerce with many nations developed rapidly during the 
decade 1910-20. In Seattle there were in 1921 24 resident con- 
suls representing foreign countries. By far the greater number 
of vessels coming to ports of Puget Sound were under the Japa- 
nese flag. Branches of Japanese banks were established. In 1921 
the Legislature passed a law restricting alien ownership of land, 
aimed especially at the Japanese. It provides that: an alien shall 
not own land or take or hold title thereto; no person shall take 
or hold land or title to land for an alien; land now held by or for 
aliens in violation of the constitution of the state is forfeited to 
and declared to be the property of the state; land hereafter 
conveyed to or for the use of aliens in violation of the constitution 
or of this Act shall thereby be forfeited to and become the prop- 
erty of the state. The word alien ” is so defined that it docs 
not include an alien who has in good faith declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, but docs include all 
other aliens and all cori)orations and other organized groups of 
pjersons a majority of whose capital stock is owned or controlled 
by aliens or a majority of whose members are aliens. During the 
World War many yards were established for the building of steel 
and wooden ships. A special railway was built into the spruce 
forests of Clallam county to get materials for airplanes. The 
Federal Government established a permanent cantonment at 
Camp Lewis, near Tacoma. A naval training station was estab- 
lished on the campus of the university of Washington in Seattle. 

Progressivencss Was shown in such legislation as the working 
men’s compensation law (191 1), initiative and referendum (1913), 
recall of public oflicers (1913) and aid for destitute mothers 
(1915). To meet the high cost of government the Legislature in 
1921 enacted laws levying a poll-tax on every person between the 
ages of 21 and 50, and a tax of one cent on each gallon of gasoline 
used by motor vehicles; the tuition charges in state institutions 
of learning, and the fees for licences for automobiles and for fish- 
dealers and others were also increased. 

During the World War the state supplied to the army 45,154 
men; navy 11,887; and marine corps 1,767. The state’s sub- 
scriptions to the Liberty loans were: First, $17,070,650; Second, 
$38,481,100; Third, $42,907,950; Fourth, $70,189,650; Fifth, 
$45,024,150. (E. S. M.) 

WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 1921,-~PreUminary invita- 
tions to a conference at Washington on the limitation of 
national armament were issued by President Harding on 
July 10 1921 to Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. On 
Aug. II formal invitations were sent to these Powers, to China, 
and later to Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal, Presi- 
dent Harding having been authorized by Congress, in an amend- 
ment to the Naval Appropriations bill signed July ii 1921, to 
arrange for the Conference. The President made it plain that 
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he regarded disarmament questions closely linked with the 
Pacific and Far Eastern problems. As American delegates 
Mr. Harding designated Secreta^ of State Hughes, EUhu 
Root, Senators Lodge and Underwood; the British Empire 
was tepresented by Mr. Balfour, Lord Lee of Fareham, Sir 
Auckland Geddes and Sir Robert Borden, as principal dele- 
gates; France by Premier Briand, M. Viviani, M. Sarraut, 
and M. Jusserand; Italy by Sig. Schanzer and Sig. Ricci; Japan 
by Prince Tokugawa, Admiral Kato, and Ambassador Shide- 
hara; China by Mr. Wellington Koo and Mr. Szc. 

The Conference assembled Nov. 12 1921, was addressed by Mr. 
Harding, and elected Mr. Hughes as its chairman. The latter 
at once placed the American proposals on naval disarmament 
before the gathering; they were .so precise and far-reaching as 
to cause general surprise. Reviewing the failure of previous 
attempts at disarmament and emphasizing the existing oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Hughes proposed that there should be a naval 
“ holiday “ for a period of not less than 10 years there shall 
be no further construction of capital ships.” He then presented 
a definite plan for the scrapping of certain of the older capital 
ships and of capital ships under construction, and the restriction 
of capital ship replacements by an agreed maximum of ton- 
nage, as follows: — for the United Slates and Great Britain 
500,000 tons each, for Japan 300,000 tons — a 5-5-3 ” ratio. 
Discussion of the tonnage allowance for France and Italy was 
reserved for later consideration. The directness with which 
Mr. Hughes stated his case struck a note which evoked hearty 
response from the delegates and the public, and he was at 
once supported by the British delegation. ” We cafi no longer 
content ourselves,” Mr. Hughes said, “ with investigations, 
with statistics, with reports, with the circumlocution of in- 
quiiy. . . . The world wants a practical programme which 
shall at once be put into execution.” At the second plenary 
conference, held Nov. 15, the representatives of France, Japan, 
and Italy also accepted the principles of the Hughes pro- 
posals, leaving the technical details for consideration by the 
experts. 

In the plenary session of Nov. 21 the subject of military 
armament was introduced by Mr. Hughes, who said that the 
United States had followed its traditional ix)licy of reducing 
its own regular military establishment to the smallest possible 
basis. He recognized, however, the special diflicultics existing 
in Europe. M. Briand explained the attitude of France as based 
on her need for security in Europe; expressing the readiness of 
his country to take any steps necessary to ensure peace, he 
emphasized the necessity of a genuine atmosphere of peace, 
a “ moral disarmament,” before physical disarmament could 
be attempted. This atmosphere, he maintained, was lack- 
ing — chielly because of what France regarded as the warlike 
attitude of Germany, the carefully maintained system which 
made it possible for her suddenly to convert a huge number 
of “ civilians ” into troops, and the availability of her war 
industries. France, he claimed, had already reduced her army 
by a third and was planning to reduce it by a half. Complete 
demobilization, however, was impossible for her under the 
conditions existing in Germany and Rus.sia. M. Briand con- 
cluded with an appeal for the moral support of France by other 
nations, and this evoked a sympathetic response from the 
other delegates. Sig. Schanzer of Italy, however, made plain 
the desire of his country that “ the general limitation of land 
armaments may become a reality within the shortest space of 
time.” The result of the attitude of France was to establish 
the impracticability of discussing any definite plan for the 
limitation of armies. A sub-committee was appointed, however, 
to consider the questions of air-craft, poison gases, and the 
rules for the conduct of war. 

The agenda of the Conference were dealt with by two com- 
mittees of the whole, one composed of the delegates of the five 
principal Powers to deal with limitation of armament, the other, 
composed of delegates of all nine Powers, including China, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Portugal, to deal with matters 
affecting the Pacific and the Far East. 
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Meetings of these committees and their sub-committees, be- sions, of which six were held. The decisions reached were in regard 
ginning with their first sessions, Nov. 14 and 15, were held in the to navies, including submarines; poison gases; the Pacific Ocean 
Pan-American Building and were not open to the public. Lengthy and its islands; and Chinese affairs. 





communlquisyrtrepilblished on the progress of the discussions, The committee on armament discussed fully the maximum 
and their results were reported formally at the open plenary ses- tonnage and ratio of capital ships to which each Power should 
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restrict itself; and on Dec. 20 a provisional agreement was 
reached. Jai>an maintained (Dec. 20) that 60 per cent of the 
quota proposed for the United States and Great Britain— 
the 5-5-3 plan — was insufficient for her defensive needs, and 
asked that it be increased to 70 per cent; her delegates were 
especially unwilling to sacrifice the ** Mutsu,*' a new capital 
ship (in large measure paid for by popular subscription) which, 
under the Hughes plan, would have to be scrapped. This 
obstacle was overcome by permitting Japan to retain the 
*‘Mutsu,” on condition that an older ship, the “ Setsu,’* should 
be scrapped^ This change gave Japan two post-Jutland ships 
and an increased capital-ship tonnage, to offset which it was 
agreed that the United States should complete two ships still 
in process of construction, and that Great Britain should con- 
struct two new vessels not to exceed 35,000 tons each. In 
replacement tonnage the ratio was to stand thus: United States 
and Great Britain 525,000 tons each, and Japan 315,000 tons — 
a ratio of 5-5-3. This agreement was stated to be contingent 
upon a suitable arrangement for France and Italy, who had 
been offered a replacement tonnage of 175,000 each. But M. 
Sarraut, representing France, held out for an aggregate of 
350,000 tons, to be constructed on a replacement basis from 
1925 onwards. The controversy was finally laid before M. 
Briand, who had returned to France; he agreed to accept for 
France the capital-ship ratio of 1-75 as against i*6o for the 
United States and for Great Britain, but made his consent 
conditional on the obtaining of a larger proportion of auxiliary 
craft and submarines, which were regarded by France as purely 
defensive weapons. The idea which dominates the Washington 
Conference,’* he telegraphed, ** is to restrict naval armaments 
which are offensive and costly. But 1 do not believe that it 
is the programme to deny to a nation like France, which has a 
large extent of coasts and a great number of distant colonies, 
the means of defending its communications and its security.” 

The French reply settled the problem of capital ships, but 
a warm controversy was provoked over submarines, Mr. Bal- 
four, on behalf of the British delegation, proposing the complete 
abolition of the submarine, on the ground that it was an 
inhuman agent of warfare, effective only in illegal attacks upon 
commerce. Mr. Hughes proposed a reduction of submarine 
tonnage for the United States and Great Britain to 60,000 
apiece, and approximately the sMus quo for France, Japan, 
and Italy (31,500 for the first two, 21,000 tons for the last). 
But the French delegates refused to accept less than 90,000 
tons for submarines and 330,000 for cruisers and auxiliary 
craft. Mr. Balfour then made it plain that, failing action against 
the submarine itself, Great Britain could accept no limitation 
for anti-submarine craft. 

As a result, the treaty, as finally agreed upon by the five 
major Powers, did not include limitation of total tonnage of 
submarine or auxiliary craft. Limits, however, were placed 
upon the total tonnage of aircraft carriers and upon individual 
tonnage of capital ships and cruisers, as well as upon the calibre 
of guns carried. 

The failure of the British attempt to abolish the submarine 
was mitigated by the passage of a series of resolutions presented 
by Mr. Root and later embodied in a treaty. As accepted, they 
stated the rules of international law as to visit and search ” 
on the high seas, and declared that belligerent submarines are 
not exempt from these rules. They invited the adherence of aU 
civilized Powers to this statement. In the third place, they 
recognized that the use of submarines as commerce destroyers 
was practically impossible without violation of these rules, 
and that prohibition of such use should be accepted as a law of 
nations; they declared the assent of the contracting Powers 
to such prohibition and invited that of all other nations. No 
definition of a merchant ship was adopted. In the fourth place, 
they declared that commanders of all ships transgressing inter- 
national rules should be subject to punishment for piracy. 
Aircraft limitation was rejected by the Conference, after a 
technical report of the sub-committee had declared limitation 
to be impracticable, but an inquiry commission was appointed. 
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The abolition of the use of poison gas in international warfare, 
on the other hand, was advocated by the Naval Committee 
Jan. 7 1922, on the motion of Mr. Hughes, and prohibition 
of poison gas was embodied in a treaty. 

In respect of the problems of the Pacific one of the most important 
accomplishments of the Conference was the drafting of a new treaty, 
presented at the plenary session Dec. lo 1921, between the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Japan. It pledged each to respect 
the rights of the others in relation to their insular possessions and 
insular dominions in the Pacific, to accept mediation in case of 
controversy over these possessions, and to open frank discussions 
if their rights were threatened by any other Power, The treaty was 
to remain in force for 10 years^ and ut)on its ratification the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was automatically to be terminated. A reservauon 
accompanied the treaty embodying provisions to the effect that it 
should not be deemed an assent on the part of the United States to 
” mandates” granted in the Pacific under the Peace Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and snould not preclude agreements relative to mandated 
islands. 

The reservation also excepted from arbitrable controversies ques- 
tions lying within the domestic jurisdiction of the contracting Powers. 
To the treaty was later appended also a second agreement, defining 
the phra.se ” insular possessions and insular dominions ” in such a way 
as to exclude Japan proper from its scope. The representatives of 
the United States and Japan also signed a treaty regarding Yap, 
according to which the iJnitcd States was to have free access there on 
a footing of entire equality with Japan in all that related to cable 
and radio service, and received certain privileges and exemptions in 
relation to electrical communications. Subject to various conditions 
the United States consented lo the administration by Japan of the 
mandated islands in the Pacific north of the equator. 

Chinese problems were presented Nov. 16 1921 by Mr. Sze in the 
form of ten points, which the Conference was asked to adopt. They 
called for recognition of the territorial integrity and political tmd 
administrative independence of China, the ”open door” neutrality, 
and the complete removal of all political, jurisdictional, and adminis- 
trative restrictions upon the Chinese Republic. 

The general attitude of the Conference towards China was crys- 
tallized Nov. 21, when four resolutions presented by Mr. Root were 
adopted. They declared the intention of the Powers to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and administrative 
integrity of China, their desire to maintain the principle of equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations, and their 
agreement not to seek special rights or privileges.^ Details of specific 
arrangements to be enforced led to long discussions. A resolution 
was adopted (Dec. 24) providing for trie voluntary withdrawal of 
foreign post offices from China Jan. i 1923, on condition that China 
should maintain efficient service and continue the supervision of 
the foreign co-director general. The iiroblcm of extra-territorial 
rights could not be settled definitely, Vmt it was referred to an inter- 
national committee for intensive study and report within a year. 
'Flic demand for the withdrawal of foreign troops from China was 
referred to a sub-committee, and finally it was agreed that, while the 
principle of withdrawal was accepted, the issues raised should be 
made the subject of inquiry, in order to determine the conditions 
upon which withdrawal must depend. On the other hand the 
Powers passed a resolution urging China to reduce the large military 
forces maintained by the military governors. The relinquivshment 
of foreign leaseholds in China w'as not actually secured (though 
Great Britain announced her readiness in this respect if other 
countries would join her); but China's fight for ” open diplomacy ” 
was virtually won when a resolution was passed (Dec. 8) pledging the 
nine Powers not to enter into any agreement that might imj>air the 
force of the four Root resolutions. As regards the customs tariff's, 
the demand for China for complete autonomy was not granted, nor 
the request made, in view of the nation’s financial necessities, that 
her quota l)C raised from 5% to 12 J%. It was decided, however, 
that China’s customs revenue should be increased by $46,o<X),ooo 
silver annually, through an advance to 5% effective, a surtax of 
2i%, and a surtax not exceeding 5 % on luxuries. Other resolutions 
included agreements that foreign radio stations should transmit 
only (government messages, that there should be no unfair dis- 
crimination in railway rates, an expression of hope that the railway 
system might be unified under Chinese Government control, and an 
agreement for the establishment of a Board of Reference for Far 
Eastern Questions. 

The question of the Japanese occupation of Shantung entailed long 
negotiations, which at times seemed dead-locked, especially those 
relatinjf to the Tsing-tao-Tsinan-fu railway. Largely through the 
mediation of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Balfour a separate agreement 
was finally reached between Japan and (-hina and signed Feb. 4. 
It provided for the return to China of the former German leasehold 
and 50-km. zone in Shantung, and the withdrawal of Japa- 
ne.se troops and gendarmes; China was to purchase the Tsinan -fu 
railway for $30,000,000, but, before complete redemption, there 
were to be appointed a Japanese traffic manager subject to the 
direction of the Chinese managing director, a Japanese account ant, 
and a Chinese accountant of equal rank. Japan renounced all rights 
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to foreign awistance stipulated in the Chinesc-German Treaty 
1898, and relinquished the mantimc customs at and foraer 

German public properties. As to Siberian problems,^ Baron Smd^ 
hara maae a full statcrtient to the effect that Jt was the fixed and 
settled policy ” of Japan to resr)cqt the territorial integrity ol Kiissia, 
and to observe the principle of non - i ntervent ion m the internal aiiairs 
of that country, as well as the principle of equal opportunity for the 
commerce anci industry of all nations. . 

The decisions taken by the Conference were embodied in seven 
treaties and various supplementary resolutions.^ (l) Five-Power 
Naval Treaty, designating specifically the capital ships to be retained 
by each of the contracting Powers and aetermining the ratio of 
capital ship replacement: 525,tx>o tons for the United States and 
Great Britain, 315,000 tons for Japan, 175,000 tons for Prance and 
Italy each — or 5;5-3-i*fi6. This treaty also limited the tonnage 
of individual capital ships to 35,000 and the calibre of guns to 16 
inches; individual cruisers were limited to lOjOOO tons and their 
guns to 8-in. calibre. Aircraft carriers were limited in general to 
an individual tonnage of 27,000, with a total tonnage of 135,000 for 
the United States and Great Britain, 8i,(K)0 for Japan, 60,000 for 
France and Italy each. With certain exceptions, the status quo was 
to be maintained with regard to fortifications and naval bases in the 
Pacific. (2) Five- Power Treaty Relating to the Use of Submarines 
and Noxious Gases in Warfare, emI)odying the resolutions described 
above. Accompanying these treaties were two resolutions for a 
commission of jurists to consider amendment of the laws of war and 
limitation of their jiirisdiction. Four-Power 7 'reaty, between 
the United States, Great Britain, France, and Japan, relating to 
insular possessions and insular dominions in the Pacific, accompanied 
by the declaration of the United States. (4) Four-Power Treaty, 
between the same flowers, relating to the foregoing, and defining 
“insular" so as to exclude Japan proper from its scope, fj) Nine- 
Power Treaty, relating to principles and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China, as described above. This was supple- 
mented by ten resolutions emliodying the decisions taken as to a 
Board of Reference, extra-territoriality, foreign postal agencies, 
foreign armed forces, unification of railways, Chinese military forces, 
existing commitments of China or with respect to China, the Chinese 
h^astern Railway. The treaty embodied the Root resolutions as its 
Article I, and strongly emphasized the principles of the “ open 
door." (6) Nine-Power Treaty, relating to Chinese customs tariffs. 
(7) Chinese-Japane.se Treaty, regarding Shantung. Two other 
treaties connected with the work of the Conference were; United 
States- Japanese Treaty, regarding Yap; and the Six-Power Treaty, 
allocating German cables in the Pacific. The Conference on Limita- 
tion of Armament was formally terminated Pel). 6 t<)22. On 
March 1 the U. S, Senate ratified, by a vote of 67 to 22, the treaty 
with Japan regarding Yap. (C. Sey.) 


WATERHOUSE, JOHN WILUAM (1847-1017)1 English painter 
(see 28.370), died in London Feb. 10 ioi7* 

WATERLOW, SIR ERNEST ALBERT (iBso-iqiq), English 
painter (see 28.381), died at Hampstead Oct. 25 igig. 

WATER SUPPLY, MILITARY.— I'he problem of military water 
supply bears the same relation to similar work in civil life that 
military bridges do to those of ordinary construction; that is to 
say, although the ultimate object, and the underlying principles, 
are the same, the circumstances of construction arc so different 
that the whole subject requires separate consideration. It has 
been long recognized that military bridges form a distinct branch 
of the art of war. Experience now jioints to the fact that water 
supply must be similarly treated. Of its great importance there 
is no question. The whole of the military operations in a cam- 
paign may turn on its adequate provision. The health and com- 
fort of the troops and animals depend on this more than on any 
other supply question. Railways demand its provision, both in 
quantity and quality. It is therefore a matter both of operations 
and of administration, besides being an engineering problem of 
the utmost complexity. 

In the following account of the most ^cent experience and 
practice connected with this subject, the purely engineering 
aspects of the problem will not be considered, and hydraulic 
calculations, sources of supply and the calculations entailed, well 
sinking and boring, pipe line design, reservoir dams and all other 
similar purely engineering technicalities will be omitted. It is 
proposed to consider the matter only in itM military subdivisions. 

L Personnel . — ^The duf tes of officers and 9 ther ranks charged with 
water supply arc broadly to carr\' out the c^ineering work involved 
in the obtaining and storage of water, andrin the arrangements for 

S suring its purity till it reaches the cuatodfjj of the troops supplied, 
id also to control all means of its distribution. There should be in 
|tH this organiml work every care taken to ensure standardization of 
ifKactfce; there must be an adequate and cxunpetent executive staff, 


and efficient aubordinatesp On the staff of the engineerdn-qhief of 
an army there should be an officer of high rank and of water experi- 
ence, e^cially in charge of the whole contn>l from the front to the 
base. There should be water engineers, under the chief engineers 
of the various formations, whose duties will be not only to carry out 
work actually ordered, but to reconnoitre, think out schemes, and 
generally to nave such a grasp of the technicalities of the problem in 
relation to the whole military operations, that their advice may be 
of value to the army, corps and divisional commanders in consider^ 
ing the possibilities of operations. It is obviously of the very utmost 
iinix)rtance that the general staff should keep the water engineers 
informed, to the fullest possible degree, as to impending develop- 
ments, so that water poli<y may be framed accordingly. 

As a general rule the field units of engineering carry out water 
supply as part of their normal duties, but in large operations they 
may^ be so fully occupied otherwise that it is necessary to provide 
special units for water duties. These would comprise (a) water 
supply companies, each about 8 officers and 250 other ranks, for gen- 
eral water work ; lorry or barge purification units, each 5 officers 
and 120 other ranks, for operating purification plant; (c) water con- 
trol units, each 1 officer, 46 others, for provision of turn cocks, police 
at water points, etc.; (d) water transport companies, 7 officers, ^00 
' others for distribution by rail, road or canal, and (e) well-boring 
sections, each 2 officers and 7a others for wells. 

The equipment for these will vary according to the circumstances 
of the country. Obviously the water transport companies will have 
to l^ provided with many motor lorries fitted with tanks, and the 
purification companies with mobile laboratories. The above approxi- 
mate sketch of the various units required will, how'ever, indicate the 
nature of the equipment to be provided. 

^ II. Quantities to be Provided . — In any water supply scheme the 
aim should be to provide as much water as can be advantageously 
used, for abundant supply means health and comfort. But concur- 
rently, there must be rigid control of distribution so as to ensure 
reduction of waste. In giving, therefore, certain approximate esti- 
mates of quantities required, be noted that, in hot climates 

especially, circumstances ^Ul for considerable modification. 

Men require, in senii-pc^nlfflp^ht camps with w\atcr-bornc sew'age, 
baths, etc., 30 gal. per diem ; in standing camps, without 

water-borne sewage, if^il. ; in temporary camps, 5 gallons. The 
absolute minimum is i gal. at rest, and on the march for periods not 
exceeding three days at a time i gallon. Horses in temperate climates 
drink 6 to lO gal. a day and the absolute minimum is 3 gallons. A 
horse drinks 3 gal. at a watering, and takes 6 minutes to drink it. In 
hot countries and with much work horses may require more than 10 
gallons. Oxen and mules drink as much as horses, sheep and pigs 
alKiut I gal. per diem, camels 10, with 20 every third day. A camel 
takes 20 minutes to water and drinks in two bouts with an interval of 
10 minutes. 

In hospitals and standing camps allow per diem, for each slipper 
> bath 200 gal., W. C. 30, lavatory basin 20, urinal 40, yard tap 40, each 
vehicle washed 10 gallons. 

On railways each broad-gauge locomotive needs 7,000 gal. per 
diern, each metre-gauge locomotive 2,500, 6o-cm.-gaugc 1,800. 
Horizontal stationary engines of compound modern type need 2 gal. 
per H.P. hour, and for the non-condensing tyi>e 4 gallons. For 
broad-gauge locomotives an alternative figure is 120 gal. per train 
mile. They require also for washing out about 3,000 gal. every 7 or 
14 days. BoilcTs recjiiire about 20 gal. per H.P. hour under normal 
conditions. Petrol and oil engines re(|uire for cooling at rate of 7 gal. 
per H.P. hour and 35 gal. tank capacity per 6 H.P. 

111 . Distribtition under varying I'actical Conditions. — (a) When a 
forced landing is contemplated, arrangements must be made for si^a- 
liorne winter, in quantities much in excess of requirements, for 
accidents are almost certain to happen to some of the water-bearing 
vessels. Even if it is known that water does exist on shore, such 
precautions are necessary, for, in event of hostile resistance, it is 
more than likely that a retreating enemy will damage the existing 
supplies. Parties of engineers, provided with the profier plant and 
tools, must l>e told off lieforchand for water-supply work on landing, 
and extra water carts, pack animals with filled receptacles, etc., 
should accompany the troopvS. 

(b) When disembarkation takes place on friendly territory, 
watering arrangements — standpipes, fillers for w^ater bottles, troughs 
for animals — must be provided near the points of concentration. 
The sites for such filling points must be carefully chosen so as not to 
impede concentration. Such work as this shoulu be carried out by an 
advanced party of engineers, assisted by any local help available. 

(r) For troops on the march, in a country reasonably well supplied, 
the procedure is for an engineer officer with a party of men equipped 
for testing the quality, and noting the quantities of w-'ater, to go 
ahead, fix w^atcring places for men and animals, if possible improve 
the local conditions and j^enerally make all arranc^ements so that 
everything may be ready in plenty of time before the troops arrive. 
But if the march is in a lano that has no natural supplies or where 
the quality and quantity is doubtful, the problem is different. The 
first thing to establish is an initial watering point (I. W. P.) or points, 
as far forward as possible before the advance takes place. Water 
must be collect^ there in temporary tanks and so arranged that 
lorries can be filled quickly therefrom and dispatched regularly^ 
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MvquRlft airangttmentB reception of the Iprryi^borne mter 

muet be pro^nded at forward^water points, wiiere the tank lorries 
OSH be pukkly emptied Into* other imlprovised Unks arhence they 
can be drawn by the troops in their water carts. At i gal. per man 
and 5 per horse per diem a division requires about louts of water 

and this means 150 to 300 lorries according to the state of the roads, 
each loiry doing one trip per day. With pack animala^ in coantriee 
wiiere no roads are available, the iame principles apply, only in 
addition to the contents of the receptacles carriw for the troops, an 
allowance must be made for the carrying animals' own requirements. 

(d) During position warfare thei^ are three areas to be eon^ 
sidered-^forward, concentration, and back. The forward area, iJ. 
between front line and the rear of the heavy artillery aonej will 
r^uire only drinking water for the lighting troops. This will be 
distributed (apart from any existing sources) usually from water 
carts or lorries filling at “ points " in rear. Tank trucks on light 
railways and pipe lines to water points may possibly be used, but 
this is not so usual. While existing supplies should be utilised as 
much as po^ble, it is obvious that the greatest precautions agaio^ 
contamination are imperative. Distribution by water carts (holding 
ti8 gal.) and water lorries, ordinary motor lorries fitted with 
two or more tanks, can be made where roads exist with sufficient 
security against hostile fire. They convey water from the supplies in 
rear to storage tanks of temporary construction. These spill tanks '' 
in the forward area should be small, numerous, and not too near 
each other so as to distribute risk of damage by hostile action. 
Sheltered positions, convenient for the troojps, should be selected for 
their location, in some soils (e.g. in chalk) it is possible to mine 
underground tanks holding large quantities, and to bring supplies of 
water on light railway trucks. With heavy batteries in the vicinity 
of light railways such tank trucks can be used to deliver water to 
individual units. Storage for the dally supply must be arranged in 
such cases. A piped supply to a forward area is hardly practicable 
within 5,000 yd. of the line, where shelling is active. Such a system 
requires much care in maintenance, will be subject to great risk of 
damage and therefore to waste of water, hence it should not be adopt- 
ed without full consideration of other alternatives. If adopted the 
General plan should be very simple, with as few branches as possible 
from main lines. It is better to construct radiating lines from the 
source rather than multiply brandies. All pipes should be buried 
with 3 ft. of cover : although this involves their being out of sight, it is 
less disadvantageous than the exposure to shrapnel and frost. Pro- 
tected shelters for pipe repairs and maintenance parties, together 
with supplies of tools and special fittings, must be arranged at inter- 
vals along the lines. As fre<]uent breaks may be expected, frequent 
storage points must be provided ; these will generally be a series of 
small tanks, say 400 gal. each, dug in and fed direct from the mains. 
Such points must lie arranged to serve an area of the defence or made 
for the supply of dressing stations, etc. The ground must be well 
drained ana all possible protection from shell hre must be given. 
The last stage of the travel of the water consumed by the troops in 
the front line must be by manual labour. Receptacles such as petrol 
tins may be used, and wiien filled may be earned to forward dumps 
on pack animals, tram lines, etc., so as to minimize hand carriage 
as much as possible, but in the last resort men have to be carriers. 
At the battle of Messincs pipe lines were used to take water forward 
from catch pits on the Kemmcl Hills, from sterilizing barges on the 
Lys, and from existing lakes, the quantity being 45,000 to 60,000 gal. 
daily. Arrangements were maile to transport the water to the troops 
by pack animals and carrying parties. During the attack, water 
reached the troops within 20 to 40 minutes of the capture of j>osi- 
tions. This is one instance out of many which illustrate the applica- 
tion of the principles above generally described. 

It is in the concentration area (the line of demarcation between this 
and the forward area being taken as the rear of the heavy batteries) 
that the main source of supply and main arrangements for distribu- 
tion to the forward area will be carried out. There will be in addition 
extensive arrangements for troops in reserve, casualty clearing sta- 
tions, etc. Whether a comprehensive pipe system should be con- 
structed, whether there should be a number of pumping stations, or 
whether there should be one or two main installations, are matters 
which will have to be carefully considered in the light of local cir- 
cumstances and available labour and plant. In any case a thorough 
system of control wMth personnel trained in manipulating the 
various valves governing the branches, and a time-table giving 
equitable distrsbu^on, will have to be organized. The concentra- 
tion area will be divided up into water areas with water “points” 
whence fighting units can draw their supplies by means of their water 
carts, but there will be casnalty clearing stations requiring special 
attention where water should be laid on to standpipes near kitchens, 
ablution rooms, operating rooms, etc. 

In the back areas the circumstances resemble those of a, semi- 
permanent camp. The requirements will be for divirions in billets, 
reinforcement camps, Schools of instruction, etc;, and the arrange- 
ments only differ from those in regular encampments in cases where 
in villages, etc., it is found more convenient to have water cart 
points rather than piped supplies laid on to camping grounds. 

(e) Before and after ah attack the water supply arrangements 
include the supply during concentration, and keeping up supply as 
the troops advance. In the former case the work is very much as 
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already described for position warfare^ Every endeavour must lie 
made to devebp resources rapidly end secretly on all parts where 
attack IS contemplated, and the most thorough training must be 
given to. the technksal troops in the rapid extension of the water 
eyssem* in Palestine prior to the great attack, material was broughl; 
during, night to the farthest advanced positions^ and concealed in 
orange groves* etc., while the personnel was drilled in rapid laying of 
pipes and erecting of pumping plant. The supply after the initial 
advance will depend on the nature of the country and the initial 
success, and the most complete and accurate intelligence of the 
water resources of the country is of paramount importance. While 
the construction of pipe lines in the rear of an advancing army may 
be of the utmost value in securing a position won (as at the Spmme 
in 1916), it is hopeless with a rapid advance (as in Palestine in 1918), 
so that in this case either inde(>endent sources of supply must be 
relied on, or transport by lorry must take place, and this places a 
tremendous strain on the transport organization and is, t herefore, not 
lightly to be considered. Where pipe lines are decided upon, it is 
well to take them in entirely fresh installations rather than attempt 
to extend existliig systems. 

(/) A few details may be added of various constructional matters 
common to all phases of operations. 

” Filling points ” are tank and standpipe installations where water 
carts, lorries, “ dixies ” and water bottles are tilled. Preferably 
there should be 8ei>arate standpipes and approaches for carts and 
for lorries, so that the one may not impede the other, but all the 
standpipes should be such as can be equally used by either. There 
should be provision off the main road for waiting vehicles (within 
call of the point ” police). 

As there is a limit to the number of horses that should lie watered 
at one point, it is best to establish numerous small “watering 
points,” with 200-ft. run of troughs as a maximum, andi to locate the 
positions of the stables accordingly. The troughs should be near a 
road, but not next a main road where strings of horses would impede 
traffic, and, above all, horses must not cross a road to reach the 
troughs. The approaches to the troughs and the standings must be 
well made, drained and fenced in; otherwise the whole place becomes 
a morass. The frontage for each horse at the trough is about 2! 
feet. In an actual instance 6,000 cavalry horses per hour were 
watered at 500 ft. of trough, using both sides. This works out at 12 
horses per ft. of double troughing, each horse being 5 minutes inside 
the enclosure. Probably the best figures for general use are 6 min- 
utes each horse and 24 ft. frontage. If watering is to Ije on both 
sides the trough should be at least 3 ft. wide. Canvas troughs 
(600 gallons) are 36 ft. long, and should be in strong framing. 

Where, as is often the case in Oriental countries, water lies deep 
below the ground, necessitating the use of pumping machinery, the 
watering of large numbers of animals becomes exceedingly difficult. 
In the Palestine campaign the water distribution unit was i lift 
and force pump, with nose, and i 600-gaUon trough, which unit with 
ood management could water some 180 horses or 54 camels per 
our. Only 18 camels can use a trough at the same time, and each 
relay takes 20 minutes to water. The reqiiirements of a division 
are about 100,000 gallons a day, so each field company of Water 
Engineers carried 12 water units, or 36 per division. For the men's 
drinking water 10 large canvas tanks each holding about 1,500 
gallons are needed. For storage, while at rest, large canvas bucksails, 
specially proofed and holding some 7,000 gallons, are usefulj but it 
has been found better to construct tanks of masonry or planking and 
to reserve canvas tanks for mobile use. Copper vessels, holding 13 
gallons, called fanUissis, were used for camel transport. 

Some notes may here be given about Oriental methods of raising 
water. The shadoof is a bucket hung by a roi>c to a horizontal swing- 
ing pole, slung from a vertical standard and weighted at the end 
furthest from the bucket. It can raise about 1,500 gallons an hour 
from a depth of 6 feet. The Persian wheel or sakkieh^ a system of 
small jars working on an endless band round a vertical wheel above 
a well, and actuated by oxen or camels turning a horizontal wheel, ^ — 
can raise 3,000 gallons an hour from 40 feet. The charsa, or skin 
bag, worked by a bullpck hauling a rope attached to the bag over a 
pulley above the well, ain raise 1,500 gallons from 40 feet. 

IV. DistribtUion in Standing Camps and Cantonments > — This is a 
comparatively easy problem. Certain quantities of supply will have 
to be assumed, in accordance with experience in similar cases, at 
various points, and then the sizes of the pipes can be calculated by 
ordinary hydraulic rules. But it is well to keep the sizes of the pipes 
fairly uniform, giving rather larger than the calculated diameters, 
both because the data on which the calculations are bai^^d are at 
best conjectural, and because it is well to avoid a multiplicity of 
diiTerent sizes. In designing the system it should be arranged that 
“ dead ends ” of pipes are avoidecl, i.e, that the possibility of water 
remaining stagnant in an isolated length of pipe should be reduced to 
a minimum. Supply will be from an existing town main, or from some 
independent source (well, river, etc.) whence the water i^ pumped 
to an overhead service reservoir that overlooks and can supply by 
gravitation the Whole system. 

V. Purification of Water, — ^A safe water may be turbid in appear- 
ance and even disagreeable to taste and therefore repulsive; a 
dangerous water may be clear and palatable aitd therefore attractive. 
War experience has shown that few waters are so foul that they 
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ciftnftdt be rendered safe by suitable treatment. The aim of purihca^ 
tion is to obtain an eMuent which is not only safe, but is palatable, of 
good appearance and attractive. 

Water for horses is not usually purified. Almost any clear river or 
pond may be used in the crude state/ and the instinct of the animals 
mten leads them to refuse a contaminated water, even if it looks 
pure. In many cases in Flanders in the World War water from 
ponds and marshes, though foul and repulsive, was made quite 
p^able by simple treatment. The military value Of this fact is 
evident. Broadly speaking the purifying processes are those which 
remove suspended matter, and those which render innocuous bac- 
teria which would be harmful* 

English waterworks practice in civil life relies almost entirely on 
the action of the gelatinous him forming on the surface of a sand 
filter, for removing bacteria, but the processes of sedimentation, 
filtration and oxidation, which purify water in natural streams and 
lakes, can be tmitate<l by artificial means working more rapidly than 
the ordinary sand filter process. Sedimentation can be accelerated 
by the addition to the water of an alum solution. Filtration can be 
effected by passing the water under some pressure through a po- 
rous medium ; oxidation of bacteria by agents such as chlorine in 
measured quantities. In the field the steps taken are to precipitate 
the suspended matter by alum solution and then to treat the clear 
water by chlorination. The former process, though helpful in the 
latter treatment, is not in itself sufficient to produce a potable 
water. Chlorination is generally effected bv introducing into the 
water a solution of Ciiloium hypochlorite (bleaching powder) by 
means of the Horrocks apparatus. This is designed so that a test 
may be readily applied by men of intelligence to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the water as regards free chlorine, and to^calculate from this 
the amount of bleaching powder which must be introduced in order 
to destroy bacteria. 

The apparatus for chlorination consists of a box containing six 
cups to be filled with the water, two tin spoons each holding 2 
grammes of bleaching powder, a special cup for the chloride of lime 
solution, glass bottles containing a test solution of ainc iodide and 
starch (which has a certain colouring effect on water amtaining free 
chlorine), pipettes, stirring rods, etc. The method of using is to put 
varying quantities of the test solution in each of the six cups of water 
ancf observe after half an hour. From the coloration of the water, 
bleaching powder in proportionate quantities is added for every 100 
gal. of water in the chlorinating tank. 

Poisons can be removed from water by v^arious chemical processes, 
though it may be easier and cheaper, and certainly safer, to trans- 
port other water by road or rail nithor than trust to remedial 
measures. A contaminated well can be rendered usable in a few 
days by cleaning out and continuous pumping, and in the case of 
organic pollution by the addition of large quantities of bleaching 
powder, followed by pumping out after a period of rest. 

VI. Plant and Machinery , — ^The British service w«iter cart 
(Mark VII.) holds 118 gal. and consists of a galvanized iron cylin- 
der, together with filtering apparatus, two pumps, a box for small 
stores, a sterilizing kettle, the whole lx:*ing mounted on a wooden 
frame with cranked axle and wheels for horse draught. The two 
filters are placed on the frame in front of the cylindrical tank and 
can be used either separately or together. Each consists of a steel 
cylinder in which is contained a cloth-covered steel reel and a 
cnamber for the clarifying powder. 

Tank lorries are ordinarily improvised from ordinary motor 
lorries by mounting two 300- gal. tanks anchored to a wooden frame 
bolted to the chassis, with a 2-in. pipe connecting the tanks and a 
2-in. draw-off. These tanks should have internal baffle plates to 
reduce the swaying action of the water in travelling. Another 
method is to sling canvas tanks from framing on the lorry. 

The Norton tul^e well, a perforated tube with hard driving head, 
and driven by blows from a “ monkey," is useful in obtaining 
supplies near the surface in certain soils. Used with a lift and force 
pump they are suitable for small installations, but they only yield 
200 gal. per hour. They were very useful in the cavalry operations 
in the Siriai peninsula, where water was, by their use, frequently 
obtained in the dry beds of wadis. 

The lift and force pump, which is an article of store, can lift 
water through a suction hose from 20-28 ft. and force it to a height 
of 60 ft. above its former level. It consists of a horizontal barrel 4! 
in. bore with a double piston working with a 4-m. stroke and oper- 
ated by a crank pivoted above the barrel and worked by manual i 
ower. The suction hose comprises four 12-ft. lengths of prepared i 
ose, internally wired, and at the end there is a strainer, a ^rfo- 
rated steel drum. The delivery hose consists of one 30-ft. length of 
2-in. canvas hose. This pump is very handy and easily worked by 
unskilled labour. 

Other pumps for manual power are the semi-rotary for small 
deliveries up to 30 gal, a minute (an ordinary piston and plunger 
jpump) and the chain helice pump, which is an endless Chain, or spiral- 
ly wound band, with a weight at the end suspended and workecl by a 
vertical wheel at the top of the well. The surface tension of small 
qudhisiMlI^ of water adhering to the links of the chain, or the spiral 
band, broken in the rapid movement of the rising chain until 
it is di S MM to at the summit of the circuit. It is a very simple 
form of but Only suitable for small discharges. 


Of the many patterns of power pdmps there m compafatsvely 
few that meet the needs of ani army in the field* in respect of betiig 
easily trani^fted, reasonably free fiom. chance of breakdown, and 
economy of fuel. It is important that the types used in the field 
should ibe lew and that parts should be standardized so as to facilitate 
repairs. There should always be a number of spore parts accom- 
panying each machine, and there should be other spares kept for 
general use at stone depots. All suction and delivery connexions 
specially should be standardized. As a motive power, high-spe^ 
internal combustion engines are generally of most use, if properly 
connected with the pump and operated by competent pcreonnef. 
Slow and medium-speed oil engines may be found very useful. 

A pumping set will generally consist of (i.) prime mover, direct 
gear, or belt coupled to (ii.) pump with valves, strainer, suction 
piping and foot valves (iii.) starting gear for engine or motor, set of 
spanners, etc. Different classes of pumps will be r^uired for delivery 
to tanks near the supply, hasty installations on pipe lines, deliberate 
installations for rest camps, etc., and pumping from deep wells. 
The variety of pumps suitable for each class is considerable. Men- 
tion, however, may suitably be made of the air lift pump, which, on 
account of its having no working parts below grouna, and for several 
other reasons, is the most useful form of pump for military work. 
Such a pump can be mounted on a lorry and can go round ptMries 
of wells, pumping from each the day’s supply into an extemporized 
reservoir and then going on to the next. It is a devtovilor raising 
water by compressed air introduced in a vertical tube connected with 
the rising mam, either concentrically with that pipeobr in a separate 
tube parallel to it. The utility and efficiency of tm device has been 
amply tested in war, and much attention and valuable experience 
has b^n devoted to the theory and practice of its use. 

^ As regards pipe-laying, cast iron pipes, though ordinarily used in 
civil water supplies, witn their lead joints arc unsuitable for military 
work because of the relatively heavy weight as compared with steel 
tubes of the same diameter ; also they are brittle and unsuited for 
rough handling, and the jointing takes more time than the screwing 
up of steel tubes. The latter should, therefore, be invariably used in 
the field, As a rule they are not made of larger diameters than 6 in., 
but larger pipes can be obtained, and many miles of lo-in. and 12-in. 
pipes were put down in the Sinai peninsula in 1916. For most pur- 

g o8<« wrought iron screwed and socketed piping is suitable; the 
iritish standard threads for the pi{)e ends should be insisted on, 
and the whole should be capable of standing a test of 300 lb. per 
in. (690-ft. head). If in mountainous country (as with the British 
in Italy, where heads of 2,000 and 4,000 ft. had to be negotiated), 
the pipes must be of the hydraulic type, with special joints. 

Many special fittings are required with a pipe system, elbows, tees, 
crosses, etc., and many devices for control and delivery, such as 
valves, taps and stop cocks. The main point to remoniDer is that 
there is no economy in having inferior and cheap fittings, for the waste 
of water which follows their use costs far more than the extra cost of 
water and more reliable articles, (G. K. S, M.) 

WATSON* JOHN CHRISTIAN (1867- ), Australian politi- 

cian, was born at Valparaiso, Chile, April 9 11867, when his 
parents were on their way as emigrants to Australasia. He was 
educated at the public school of Oomaru, N.Z., and as a boy 
began work as a compositor. He also made an early entrance into 
politics, attaching himself to the Labour party, which came into 
prominence during the great strike of Australian dock and trans- 
port workers. He was president of the Sydney Trades and 
Labour Council in 1890. From 1894-1901 he was a member of 
the N.S.W. Legislature, where he opposed plural voting and 
inclined towards protection as a means for keeping up the white 
man's wages. Consequently after federation, as a member of 
the Commonwealth Parliament he gave his support to Sir 
Edmund Barton and Mr. Dcakin and exacted in return legisla- 
tion in labour interests. For a short time in 1904, on the resigna- 
tion of Dcakin, he formed a Labour Ministry, but resigned after 
a few months, though he continued to lead the Labour party until 
a tariff, of which he could approve, had been passed by Mr. 
Deakin in 1908, He then retired from public life. 

WATSON, SIR WILLIAM (1858- ), English poet {see 

28.414), was knighted in 1917. His later poems include The 
Heralds of the Down (1912); The Muse in ExUe (1913); Retro- 
gressiofi (1916); The Man Who Saw (1917) and The Superhuman 
Antagonists (1919). 

WATTERSON, HENRY (1840-1921), American journalist 
(see 28.418), was among the first to urge, in 1911, the nomination 
of Governor Woodrow Wilson as Democratic candidate for 
president. In Aug. T918 he retired from active editorship of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal^ remaining “ editor emeritus.” 
On March 2 1919 a special edition of this paper was published, 
containing tributes from his admirers throughout the world. 
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In April’>he 'seveted all cbimexion with the paperybecause of its 
suppoi^ of: the league of Nations which he opposed. *He died 
at Jacksohvillo^ Fla., Dec. 22 1921. He; was the author of Old 
London T4»wt (1910) ; History of ike Manhattan (19x5) and 

Marse Henryk*: an AtUohiography (1019). 

WATTS* SIR PHILIP (184^ ), British naval architect, was 

born in Kent May 30 1846, and was educated at the College of 
Naval Architecture, becoming a constructor to the Admiralty up 
to 1885. From 1885 to 1901 he was director of the War Shipping 
department of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. at tlswick (subse- 
quently returning as a director of the company in 1912); but in 
1901 he was appointed Director of Naval Construction at the 
Admiralty. This post he held until 191a, when he was succeeded 
by Sir Eustace Tennyson d’Eyncourt (b.i868) and became Ad- 
viser to the Admiralty on Naval Construction. In this capacity 
he played an important part when the World War came, and it 
was his fate, as the designer of the first Dreadnought,” to see 
the use that was made of the fleet which he had brought into 
being in previous years. He was a member of the royal commis- 
sion on the Supply and Storage of Liquid Fuel (1Q12), and of the 
Council of the Royal Society. He was created K.C.B. in 1905. 

WATTS-DUNTON, [Walter] THEODORE (1832-1914), Eng. 
lish man of letters (see 28.422), died at Putney June 6 1014. 

WAY, SIR SAMUEL JAMES, iST Bart. (1836-1916), Austra- 
lian lawyer and politician, was born at Portsmouth April ii 1836. 
He went to Australia in 1853 and was called to the South Austra- 
lian bar in 1861, becoming Q.C. ten years later, Attorney- 
General in 187s and Chief Justice of S.A. in 1876. He entered 
the House of Assembly 1875, and in 1890 was lieut.-governor. 
He administered the government of the Colony ten times be- 
tween 1877 and 1890, and in 1897 became the first representative 
of the Australasian Colonies on the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. He was created a baronet in Aug. 1899. He did 
much to help Australian shecp-breecling, and introduced the 
improved Shropshire sheep into Australia. He died Jan. 6 1916, 

WEAVER, JAMES BAIRD (1833-1912), American lawyer 
and political leader (see 28.439), died at Dcs Moines, Iowa, 
Feb. 6 1912. 

WEBB, SIR ASTON (1849- ), English architect, son of 

Edward Webb, a distinguished engraver and painter, was bom 
in London May 22 1849. His architectural education was in 
the office of Banks & Barry (the latter the son of Sir Charles 
Barry), but it was to his own self-study — and in particular to 
his power of sketching during his many travels, rather than to 
his pupilage instruction, that his expression in design and plan- 
ning are to be ascribed. One of his earliest commissions, on 
establishing himself in practice, was the restoration of the impor- 
tant Norman church of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield (1880), a 
work which lasted through several years. But Webb’s peculiar 
distinction lies in the large number of important buildings for 
which he has been responsible. Many of these were the result 
of competitions and include the Victoria Courts at Birmingham, 
the Assurance offices in Moorgatc St., and the Christ’s Hospital 
school at Horsham, all carried out in partnership with Mr. 
Ingress Bell. His roll of important buildings is a long one, and 
may well be headed by the completion of the Victoria and 
Albert museum, South Kensington, and its close neighbours 
the Royal College of Science and the Imperial College of Tech- 
nology. The first of these was the successful design in a very 
keenly contested competition. The plan has the merit of being 
simple and easy to grasp; the long vistas it presents, the octagon 
hall, and the galleries are treated boldly and with dignity of 
proportion. The Admiralty entrusted to Sir Aston the new 
Britannia Royal Naval College at Dartmouth, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Ingress Bell, he carried out the Royal United Serv- 
ice Institution building, Whitehall, and that for the university 
of Birmingham. The National Monument to Queen Victorhi, 
opposite Buckingham Palace, was, again, the result of a competi- 
tion, and included a fine but simple lay-out of the Mall and 
other approaches to the site occupied by the central feature 
which embodies the noteworthy sculptural work of Mr. Brock. 
The unworthy setting and background offered to this fine menu- 
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ment presented by the cement-fronted elevation oi Bucking* 
ham Palace, for which John Nash and, later, Blore were responff 
sible, led to the long talked of recasting of the front toward the 
Mall, and this work was placed in the hands of Sir A. Webb* 
He also designed the entrance from Charing Crosa to the Malli 
which is ingeniously masked by a building with curved front- 
ages, in order that the change in the line of access at this point 
may not be noticeable. He was responsible for a large number 
of private houses — including Yeaton-Pevery, Shrewsbury— and 
for churches — both new and restored— in Worcester, Burford 
and Witley, and the French Protestant church, Soho. In 190a 
Webb was elected president of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, and in 1905 was presented with the institute’s 
gold medal. He was made a Royal Academician in 1903, re- 
ceived his knighthood in 1914, and in iqiq, on the death of 
Sir Edward Poyntcr, was elected president of the Royal Acad- 
emy. This was an unusual honour to be awarded to an arch- 
itectural member, and one for which in the long history of that 
society there had only been one precedent — ^that of James 
Wyatt in 1805, and even in his case the election was never 
oflicially confirmed. 

WEBB, SIDNEY (1859- ), British Socialist and author 

(see 28.433). From 1909, when Mr. Webb, with his wife, Bea- 
trice, was actively organizing opinion in favour of the Minority 
Report of the Poor Law Commission, he continued to play an 
influential part in the Labour and Socialist movement. He 
became one of the commissioners under the Development Act 
in 1913. His election upon the national executive of the Labour 
party in the early part of the World War brought him into a 
still closer connexion with the responsible leaders of Labour, 
and two years later the entire constitution of the Labour party 
was remodelled and a programme constructed (Labour and the 
New Social Order) , which was closely in accord with Mr. Webb’s 
views and policy. During the war Mr. Webb and his wife 
served on numerous departmental and other committees. In 
opposition to the majority report of the War Cabinet Committee 
on Women in Industry, Mrs. Webb put forward a Minority 
Report which was afterwards (in 1919) published separately. 
At the general election of Dec. 1918 Mr. Webb stood unsuccess- 
fully as Labour candidate for London University (in which he 
held the professorship of Public Administration), being second 
in the poll. In the coal crisis of the spring of 1919 he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Coal Industry Commission and also 
put forward in evidence a complete scheme of nationalization of 
the coal-mines. In the same year he was appointed to the 
Central Committee set up under the Profiteering Act of 1919. 
Among the publications of Mr. and Mrs. Webb after 1906, the 
following were the most important : — English Local Government: 
The Manor and the Borough (1908); The Break-up of the Poor 
Law and The Public Organization of the Labour Market (1909); 
English Poor Law Policy (1910); The State and the Doctor (1910) ; 
The Story of the King^s Highway (1913); The History of Trade 
Unionism (new and revised cd. 1920); A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain (1920) and The Con- 
sumers' Codperative Movement (1921). Mr. Webb also produced 
Grants in Aid (iQn); How to Pay for the War (1916); The Works 
Manager To-day (191 and The Story of the Durham Miners 
(1921). Mr. and Mrs. Webb were concerned in the founding 
of the weekly New Statesman in 1Q13, and have been since 1895 
active movers in the development of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (university of London). 

WEBER, SIR HERMANN (1823--1918), British physician, 
was born at Holzkirchen, Germany, Dec, 30 1823, the son of a 
German father and an Italian mother. He studied medicine at 
Fulda, Marburg and Bonn, where he took his M.D. degree in 
1848. His residence at Bonn brought him into touch with the 
English colony there, and through this connexion he received 
the jMSsition of house physician at the German Hospital, Dalston, 
London. When this appointment came to an end, he started 
in private practice, having become a naturalized British subject, 
and studied at Guy’s Hospital with the object of obtaining an 
English qualification (1855). Weber came into great promi* 
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mmce M « pioneer df tlm o^viir tie»thieni for tidwiculod*, 
»»d himself spettt many winiBew ia S^Mserlatrf^ 
pstienUv lnjl899 he wwi apprinted a delegate to the Berlin 
cangresft on the pievtitibll of tuberculoaiSf and the same year 
kintChtedv Hie retired from practice at the age of 8 o, bet 
ftlaftned his heidth and vigour till his death, which took place 
Ib London Nov/ XI 1918, in his osth year. 

ITBDMOEB. SIR FREDERICK (i844-i9az), English art critic 
and man of letters (^ee 28.466), was knighted in 1912. He pub- 
lished that year his Memories y a book of reminiscences, soda! 
and literary. He also published Painters and FainHng (1913) 
and a novd, Brenda Walks On (1916). He died at Sevenoaks 
Feb, 25 1921* His daughter, Millicent Wedmoee (b. 1879), 
herself the author of two volumes of verse, helped him to edit 
during the World War Poems of the Love and Pride of England. 

WEEKS, JOHN WINGATE (x86o- ), American public 

official, was born at Lancaster, N.H., April ii i860. He grad- 
uated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1881, served two years 
as midshipman, then resigned from the navy and became a 
civil engineer. From 1886 he was assistant land commissioner 
of the Florida Southern Railroad. In the latter year he helped 
to organize the banking and brokerage firm of Hornblower & 
Weeks, Boston, Mass., of which he was a member un^ 1912. 
His interest in the navy meanwhile continued. In 1890 he 
joined the Mass, naval brigade, was made captain, and during 
the Spanish-American War commanded the second division of 
the auxiliary U.S. naval force on the Atlantic coast. From 1894 
to 1900 he Was a member of the Mass, military advisory board and 
of the military board of examiners; in 1896 he was a member 
of the board of visitors of the U.S. Naval Academy. He was 
elected alderman of Newton, Mass., in 1900, was reflected for 
two terms, and then elected mayor (1903-4). In 1905 he was 
chairman of the Mass. Republican State Convention. During 
1905-13 he was a member of the national House of Representa- 
tives and as a member of the committee on banking and cur- 
rency took an active part in framing the Aldrich-Vrceland Cur- 
rency bill. In 1913 he entered the U.S. Senate, succeeding 
Winthrop Murray Crane, but was defeated for reflection in 
1919. As a member of the Senate committee on military affairs 
during the World War he took part in investigations which 
resulted in a reorganization of the ordnance and quartermaster 
departments as well as the aircraft production board. In 
1921 he entered the Cabinet of President Harding as Secretary 
of War. 

WEISMANN, AUGUST (1834-1014), German biologist (see 
28,400), died at Freiburgdn- Baden Nov. 6 1914. His latest 
publications were an estimate of Darwin’s work and Die 
Sdectimstheofiey both published in iqoo- 

WEISS, BERNHARD (1827-1014), German Protestant New 
Testament scholar (see 28.400), died in 1014* 

WEKERLE, ALEXANDER (1848- ), Hungarian statesman 

(see 28.500), was again appointed prime minister on Aug. 20 
1917, and resigned in a public sitting of Parliament in 1918 
(see IIunoaxy). At the time of the Bolshevist rule in Hungary 
he was held prisoner as a hostage. 

WELBY, REGINALD EARLE, ist baron (1832-1915), English 
civil servant, was born at Harston, Leics., Aug. 3 1832. He was 
educated at Eton and I'rinity College, Cambridge, and accepted 
a Treasury clerkship in 1856. There his financial ability soon 
showed itself and his rise was rapid, especially after W. E. 
Gladstone became Chancellor of the Exchequer, Finally in 1885 
he became permanent secretary to the Treasury, He was made 
K.C.B. in t882, G.C.B. in 1H92, and a peerage was bestowed on 
him on his retirement. After that event he became in alderman 
of the London County Council and in 1899 was elected its 
chairman. He died in London Oct* 30 igis* 

WELDING (166 28.500). — This article discusses Electric Weld- 
ing and Gas* Torch Welding. For Thermit Welding, see the 
separate article Thermit AND Thermit Welding. 

(i) EiJtctRiC Welding. — An important development known 
as Spot Welding has taken place in recent years. It is a 
modification of the Thomson process, peculiaily applicable to 


tnsiting overlapped alioets of metal byweMed ‘^spdts ^* ot 
localized areas of union of the sheets in place of riveting 
them. It has the merit of leaving little or no projection or 
deformation on the outer surfaces of the sheets so united. 



Fig. 2b. 


The machine for stich work is called a ** spot welder,” and usually 
has two electrodes arranged in a vertical line, one above the other. 
The* electrocies consist of short, heavy, blunt copper bare, E E 
(fig. i) (water-cooled in the larger machines); the upper electrode 
E is made movable up and down under control of a manually 
operated pressure lever, L, or by a piston actuatcil by air or water 
pressure controlled by a valve. The opposed ends of the electrodes, 
which bear upon and form contatT with the sheets to be united, are 
usually chamfered or given the form of frustums of shallow cones. 
This reduces resistance loss in the electrodes and adds to their rigidity 
and durability. The electrodes, as in other resistance welders, are 
made the terminals of the heavy secondary circuit of a welding 
transformer, T, the usual single turn of large section. The current 
is large, but is delivered to the work at low voltage. The weld which 
unites the sheets is a spot, usually round in form, confined in extent 
to the area covered by the ends of the electrodes. The opposed faces 
of the sheets arc thus locally and quickly heated to welding tem- 
perature, and the pressure of the electrodes causes complete union; 
such welded spots are successively made at intervals over any 
extent of surface of the sheets, as in riveting (sec fig. 2, a and b). 
While spot welding has been found to be best adapted to the union of 
overlapped sheets or edges of comiJarativcly thin metal, plates of J 
in. or more in thickness may be spot-wckled by heavy welders con- 
structed for the purpose. In some of these, for mechanical and elec- 
trical reasons, two spot weld.s are made simultaneously by the s*ime 
current passed in series through two spots covered by two pairs of 
opposed electrodes connected in series in the welding circuit. An- 
other form of welding, known as ” proje(-tion ” welding, is akin to 
spot welding, differing therefrom, however, in the use of electrode 
faces which do not in themselves determine the welded area or spot, 
and in permitting the instantaneous union of plates or pieces at 
many parts of their surfaces. This is accomplished by forming raised 
spots or projections on one or both pieces, which when brought to- 
gethw form the paths for current and consequent development of 
welding heat irrespectively of the other parts of the plates, and ir- 
respectively also of the electrode contact with the sheets, such con- 
tact covering a wide extent of the pieces to be welded, and serving 
to press them together as the projections between them become 
heated and softened. 

Holler Welding . — Roller wielding, applicable to forming continuous 
lapped seams in sheet metal work, has attained in late years some 
considerable importance. In this operation the overlapp^ edges of 
the sheets to be united are passed steadily between an upper copper 
roll with an edge of the width of scam weld desired, and a conducting 
mandrel, .plate, or similar copper roll forming the under electrode. 
The weld so formed is a line or strip of a width determined by the 
width of the contact surface of the welding roll. Thin steel tubes 
with lap welds are made by this method, and it has also found ap- 
plication in the construction of thin metal containers such as steel 
thermos bottles, thyiarts of which are united without solder. 

Snap Welding . — This term is now commonly applied in connex- 
ion with the Thomson resistance process to welds made by light 
contact of the pieces during heotingi followed by quick application 
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pr««mre to force the heated mirfacee together. With iron 
and steel the method secures a very strong weld and the heating is 
eonnned closely to the weld itself. Moreover, there is a saving of 
time and often of energy, 

Fwcussim Ws/dfag.— If an electric condenser of large capacity be 
discharged by wire terminals of relatively small section hiade to 
ai^oach each other in line, the discharge occurs with a flash of light 
at or before actual contact, depending on their potential difference. 
With sufEcient capacity of condenser the restricted areas of the op- 
posed ends of the discharge wires are brought superficially for an 
mstant to a high temperature, and if immediately pressed into firm 
contact will weld or unite. In percussive or percussion welding the 
condenser (or, better, a polarization battery of limited capacity) is 
charged from any suitable source of electric energy and its terminals 
attached to the work pieces, which are then brought into percussive 
contact, as by arranging to have one of them fall toin'ard the other 
from an appropriate height determined by experiment. The per- 
cussion may be assisted by a weight or spring suitably adjusted. 
The discharge occurs as above described, and the heated opi>osed 
surfaces are brought instantly together by the forcible impact. A 
weld may thus be obtained between the pieces. The rise of tem- 
perature is confined almost entirely to the thin layer of metal forming 
the joint. The heating effect is thus more local than in any other form 
of welding. It is applicable to small work arid it extends to a con- 
siderable degree the practical possibilities of electric welding. I'he 
stored energy of an ele<!tro-magnetic circuit may also be employed 
for the instantaneous discharge demanded by percussion welding. 

Sfectric Arc Welding . — Stimulated in large measure by the ne^ 
of rapid ship construction in the World War, and the modern exten- 
sion of electric supply, that form of fusion welding in which the 
electHo arc is employea hlls in the past few years grown rapidly in 
importance and extesnt of application. Many forms of arc- welded 
joint in steel structures have already been to a degree standardized. 
The arc terminal applied to the work (usually the negative electrode 
when dil^ current is used) is a wire or rod of mild steel, mounted in 
a suitable header manipulated by the operator, upon whose skill the 
perfection of the work largely depends. Tnese electrode wires 
ordinarily Vary in diameter according to the scale of the work or 
current strength iiied. and range from fg in. to A in. or more. As 
the welding wire is rapidly consumed in the operation of fusing a 
joint, it is constantly feci forward. Automatic arc welders have 
been devised and in these the arc separation is controlled automat- 
ically and the wire also fed automatically from a reel. In operation 
the arc voltage may be from lo to 20 volts and the current traversing 
the arc may be from 80 to 200 amperes or more. The welding is 
attended by much sputtering and projection of fused and super- 
heated globules of iron from the end of the wire electrode toward the 
cooler and heavier masses of the work pieces. In fact, the deposition 
of metal on the work is possibly due to a jet of iron vapour from the 
electrode wire, carrying fused iron globules as a result of explosive 
boiling of the iron. This action would be a natural consequence of 
the central area of the end of the electrode wire being at the highest 
temperature, as it loses heat by radiation less readily than the outer 
surface of the wire at the arc. This central area reaches a temp- 
erature of about the boiling point of iron. The temperature of 
the arc is so high that the surface of the work pieces, however mas- 
sive such pieces may be, is penetrated and fused so that incorporation 
of the metal of the work and that from the welding electrode wire takes 
place. The welding may be regarded as a progressive filling or plaster- 
ing action by condensed iron vapour and fused iron. The operation is 
facilitated by coating the electrode wire lightly with mineral films, 
suclwas lime, which probably act by furnishing volatile material 
whicn adds to the stability of the arc. Depending on the strength of 
current in the arc and the skill of the operator, from i Ib. to 2lb. of 
metal per hour may be deposited in effecting the welds, and about 
80 % of the metal of the wire used enters the welds, the remaining 
20% being vapourized, burned into oxide, or scattered in small 
gloDules. When plates of over A hi. in thickness are to be butt- 
welded they should be bevelled l>efore abutting them, so that a 
groove of not less than 60® flare shall be provided, to be filled with the 
fused metal (see fig. 3.). Where the plates meet at an angle, as 
in i^. 4, the lused metal is deposited either at a or b, or both. 



Arc welding can be carried on even upon the under side of the 
jrork (such as a boiler or tank in situ), in this case the electric arc 
is at the upper end of the welding wire, and the disadvantageous 
position results in the rate of forming the welds being about 60% 
of that in ordinary work. The actual rate at which seams can be 


made in arc welding naturally depends upon the thtcknesH of iht 
plates to be united, the kind of joint to be made and other cOndiA 
tions. With automatic machines on small work it may rise to about 
2 ft. per minute, while in heavy work by hand operation it may not 
exceed 2 in. per minute. Ordinary arc welds on steel may possess a 
tensile strength of as high as 50,000 lb. per so. in., but there is almost 
negligible elongation. Cast iron is amenable to arc welding when 
proper precautions are taken. Likewise bronze and copper may be 
arcfWelded, a favourable condition for which is preheating 01 the 
work pieces. Arc welding has usually been done by the ttse of direct 
current, arid special dynamo generators are constructed fw supplying 
the current, such generators having been designed with regulating 
characteristics suitable to welding. The alternating-current arc 
is, however, adaptable to welding, provided the frequency is not 
too low. Arc weldinc covers a large field of application, constantly 
extending. It is employed in the construction of tanks, and is espe- 
cially useful in caulking the seams of tanks which mutrt retain 
oil or thin liquids without leak. It is revolutionizing the fabrication 
of many structures of iron and steel, and is much used for rei^air 
work. It is readily applicable to joining broken pieces and to re- 
placing metal worn aw'ay in use, of which the restoration of rail 
surfaces of tramways in sttu is how a familiar instance. It is generally 
found to be less costly in application than the other forms of fusion 
welding, such as that by the use of oxygen blowpipe or thermit 
welding. (E. T.) 

(2) Gas-Tob.C3ei Welding. — Gas-torch welding is variously 
known as ‘‘autogenous^* welding, “ oxy-acctylene blowpipe** 
welding, “ hot gas flame ** welding, “ fusion ** welding, and 
other terms which are more or less inaccurate, general, and con- 
fusing. The gas combinations more commonly used for torch or 
blowpipe welding are either oxygen-acetylene or oxygen-hydro- 
gen. Of these two, oxy-acetylcnc is in more general use for 
welding, while oxy-hydrogen, on account of its longer flame, is 
generally used to supply heat for steel-cutting torches. The 
oxy-acetylcne flame has a maximum heat under ideal conditions 
of about 3,400® C., and oxy-hydrogen about 2,000® C. 



I'hc use of a blowpipe or torch in some form was known to the 
ancients, but the high-temperature gas flame is a development 
of the last quarter of a century, and especially the past ten years. 
The application of the oxy-acetylene torch to metallic welding 
dates experimentally from 1901 and commercially from 1903; 
Edmond Fouch6, Paris, who did considerable experimenting in 
conjunction with Picard, is generally credited with making the 
first really practical torch. The early torches used both oxygen 
and acetylene under high pressure, but this proved too danger- 
ous, and a low-pressure or injector type was next used. Follow- 
ing this was the Gauthier-Ely positive or medium pressure 
torch, which used both gases under moderate and independent 
pressure. The injector and the positive-pressure types are the 
ones now in commercial use. The development of the latter is 
largely due to Augustine Davis and Eugene Bournonville. 



The fundamental principle of the low-pressure or injector type of 
torch is shown in fig. 1. The acetylene enters at A and the oxygen 
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at B. The acetylenei at Im tliati i 4 b. pressure, goes to chamber C, 
from which it is sucked by the oxygen^ under 5 to to-lb. pressure, 
poudng out of nozale Dr and is carried along with the oxygen into 
the mmng chamber E. The thoroughly mixed gases issue trom the 
noaade of the torch, where they are burned. 
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FIG. 3. A typical positive-pressure gas torch 


The positive-pressure torch principle is illustrated in fig. 2. Here 
the oxygen, at from i to 14-lb. pressure, enters at A, and the acety- 
lene, at from i to 24-lb. pressure, enters at B. The oxygen enters 
the small chamber C ancl thence out through the centre hole. The 
acetylene goes to chamber D and also out through the centre hole. 
The two gases start to mix at E and are thoroughly mixed in the 
channel F in the torch nozzle G. A typical positive-pressure torch 
ia shown in fig. 3. Torches are made with tips set at various angles 
from 90^ to straight, the latter being principally used in welding and 
cutting machines. Where the work is heavy the tips are water- 
cooled. In welding very thin metal the edges are often turned up or 
** flanged and the torch used to fuse them together without using 
any additional metal. On heavier work the edges to be welded are 
V-ced out at an angle of from 60^ to 90®, and this channel is filled 
in by using a welding rod or wire, care being taken to obtain perfect 
fusion between the old metal and new. Welding of this kind is 
progressive, as the welder gradually works along the channel, filling 
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FIG. 4, Typical oxy-acetylene cutting unit 
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as he goesi The torch is given a weaving motion from side to side in 
order to fuse the sides oT the V and to puddle in the added metal 
from the rod. On all torch welding work allowance must be made 
for expansion and contraction, and on repair work of complicated 
design, like an automobile cylinder, preheating with charcoal, gas- 
and-air torches, or other means is usually necessary. Preheating is 
also sometimes resorted to in order to save the more expensive gases. 
Nearly all of the common metals may be welded with the gas torch, 
though some are more difficult than others. Steel ship or boiler plate 


is about the easiest, though aluminium, cast iron, copper, and fxiAnf|y 
alloys present no serious difficulties. 

The set-up for a welding outfit is practically the same as thdt of the 
one for cutting shown in fig. 4. A cutting torch, however, differs 
from a welding torch in that it has a separate high-pressure oxygen 
vent. The cutting of steel and wrought iron is bas^ on the fact . that 
a jet of oxygen directed on to a previously heated spot of steel 
causes It to ignite and burn away rapidly in the form of iron oxide. 
The oxide runs or is blown out of the cut or “ kerf,” in a stream; 
provided the torch is fed along properly. The tips used for cutting 
may have one or several heating jets preceding or surrounding the 
cutting oxygen jet. Only steel or wrought-iron can be SuccesmuUy 
cut on a commercial scale, though channels or slots may be melted in 
any metal. A typical job of steel plate cutting is shown in fig. 5, 
and a typical cutting torch in fig. 6. Cast iron is cut with difficulty, 
and only by using a special tip and highly preheating the oxygen in 
a positive-pressure torch or by using an excess of acetylene and an 
unusually large tip on the low-pressure types. 
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FIG. 6. A typical cutting torch 


The same sources of gas supply are used in cutting as in welding. 
These are commonly cjdinders or drums containing the gases under 
pressure up to 225 lb. per so. in. and from 100 to 300 cu. ft. capac- 
ity for acetylene, and 1,800 lb. per sq. in. and from 100 to 200 cu. ft. 
capacity for oxygen or hydrogen. Acetylene, however, maf be 
generated on the premises, in which case the pressure must not exceed 
15 lb. per square inch. Obviously pressure as great as that mentioned 
for cylinders must be reduced for use in the torch and for this pur- 
pose regulators are used which automatically keep the gases supplied 
to the torch close to the pressure for which they are set. Gas-torch 
welding machines that are practically automatic are in use in many 
large plants for straight or circular seam welding of drums, cylinders, 
tubes, kettles and the like. Cutting machines are much more 
commonly used than welding machines. The cutting machines 
range from the simple, hand-fed, straight-line cutters to complicated 
motor-driven automatic machines that will cut rounds, squares, ovals 
or other patterns. One type of cutting machine is made on the panto- 
graph principle, and by following a temi)late or pattern the operator 
can use two torches and cut two separate steel plates at once. A 
cutting machine will, as a rule, cut a narrower and more even kerf 
than can be done by hand. Under favourable conditions a machine 
can be made to cut a kerf not over ^ in. wide, while a careless or 
inexperienced operator with a hand torch may cut a kerf i in. or 
more in width. (E. Vi.) 

WELFARE WORK IN INDUSTRY.— Human beings possess 
intelligence, and their well-being depends on psychological as 
well as on physiological make-up. Mental and physical activity 
are necessary to health. From the industrial point of view both 
reqmre to be maintained in order to ensure the efficiency which 
represents for the employer a contented personnel, and for th^ 
employed not merely physical health, but a “worth while” life. 
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The devdopment of industrial processes brought about dur> 
ing the last century and a half by the application of mechanickl 
^wer has introduced greater variations into the conditions of 
life and of work than formerly existed. During the period while 
control was being established over the efficiency of mechanical 
devices, the relation of the worker to these devices, and study of 
the efficiency of human beings in relation to altered conditions 
of work, were largely neglected. Nevertheless, industrial develop- 
ment in England, as elsewhere, has been followed step by step 
by ** occupational” legislation, controlling employment in fac- 
tories, mines, workshops and other places, aimed at protect- 
ing physical health. But knowledge of how to protect health 
lagged for many years behind the rapid alterations which were 
taking place; and the hurry onward to develop wealth-produc- 
ing industries left no time for taking full advantage of what 
knowledge did exist. Certainly no organized effort was made 
during the 19th century to acquire new knowledge, and little 
or no recognition was given to the new psychological influences 
brought into existence even though their effect upon the workers 
was manifested in riots and strikes. 

The commencement of the 20th century saw a few far-seeing 
employers coming to appreciate that their workers were individ- 
uals with whom personal contact must be established and main- 
tained, and that modern industrial concerns were far too large 
to permit of this contact being established by a busy works 
manager. These employers delegated this side of their duties 
to definite persons, entrusted with supervision of the welfare of 
their workers. The result of this action was in every case 
markedly successful, and 30 British factories in 1913 sent rep- 
resentatives to a conference held at York. Nevertheless, pre- 
vious to the World War the possibilities of welfare work were 
undeveloped. One of its results has been to attract more and 
more attention to its importance. 

Welfare work, as such, may for convenience be considered 
alone. In practice it cannot be separated from supervision 
of health. The difference between health supervision and wel- 
fare is the difference between supervising the health of domestic 
animals such as prize cattle and of human beings. Merc pro- 
vision of healthy surroundings and of means for personal hygiene 
does not meet the needs; there must be appeal to and cooperation 
with those concerned. The true spirit of industrial welfare work 
cannot be fostered merely by enforcing compliance with legal 
requirements. Welfare work means something different; it 
means educating and training each individual worker to take 
an intelligent interest not only in his own health and efficiency 
but also in that of his fellow workers, and in that of the industrial 
establishment of which he forms a part. Legal requirements 
can but seldom go further than fixing a minimum standard of 
accommodation needed; they cannot deal with the personal 
idiosyncrasy of workers, or establish a code of healthy etiquette, 
or ensure personal cooperation. 

The unprecedented demand in the United Kingdom for muni- 
tions during the World War called for action to meet varying 
needs more rapid and elastic than that of ordinary peace re- 
quirements. In 1915, on the formation of the Ministry of 
Munitions, Mr. Lloyd George appointed the Health of Muni- 
tion Workers* Committee who promptly recommended the 
adoption of welfare supervision for munition workers, using the 
following words of a well-known employer in support: — “ If 
the welfare workers have the confidence of the employees, and 
are always in touch with them, they will naturally be the medium 
whereby matters occasioning dissatisfaction or misunderstanding 
can be investigated and put right. By suggesting and advising 
upon improvements in conditions of work that may be helpful on 
the business side, by initiating and supervising recreative and 
other clubs, societies and classes, by visiting the sick, by endeav- 
ouring to foster the spirit of good fellowship amongst all grades of 
employees, and by being ready to give advice and assistance in 
matters affecting individual employees personally and privately 
— by these and other methods welfare workers may find means 
of giving practical effect to the desire of employers to realize 
their obHgations towards their workers.” The Committee also 


issued a series of valuable memoranda dealing with workers' 
food and industrial canteens; employment of women and of 
juveniles; hours of work; industrial efficiency and fatigue; 
sickness, injury, and special industrial diseases; ventilation and 
lighting; washing facilities; and eyesight in industry. These 
various memoranda formed the basis of work undertaken by a 
special section established in the Ministry of Munitions en- 
trusted with the welfare and health of workers. 

Officers of the factory department (lent for the purpose by the 
Home Office) directed the work, which is historically important 
since thereby the foundations of industrial welfare were laid, 
and for the first time official propaganda going ahead of legal 
requirements and statute law were largely and successfully 
employed. The work was essentially advisory rather than puni- 
tive; it aimed at pointing out the lines reforms should take, and 
assisting and expediting in every way the carrying out of improve- 
ments. The following memoranda, issued by the Ministry of 
Munitions, indicate the scope of the work which was being 
initiated: — 

1. Welfare for Women and Girls 

The experience which has now been obtained in National and 
other factories making munitions of war has demonstrated that the 
post of welfare supervisor is a valuable asset to factory management 
wherever women are employed. Through this channel attention has 
been drawn to conditions of work, previously unnoted, which were 
inimical to the well-being of those employed. The following notes 
have, therefore, been prepared for the information of employers who 
have not hitherto engage such oflicers, but who desire to know the 
position a welfare supervisor should take and the duties and author- 
ity which, it is suggested, might be delegated to her. 

It has generally been found convenient that the welfare supervisor 
should be directly responsible to the general manager, ana should 
be given a definite position on the managerial staff in connexion with 
the Labour Employment Department of the factory. She is thus 
able to refer all matters calling for attention direct to the general 
manager and may be regarded by him as a liaison between him and 
the various departments dealing with the women employees. The 
duty of a welfare supervisor is to obtain and to maintain a healthy 
staff of workers and to help in maintaining satisfactory conditions 
for the work. In order to obtain both a satisfactory staff from the 
point of view of health and technical efficiency, it has been found 
to be an advantage to bring the welfare supervisor into the business 
of selecting women and girls for employment. 

Her function is to consider the general health, physical capacity 
and character of each applicant. As regards those under 16 years of 
age, she could obtain useful advice as to health from the certify- 
ing surgeon when he grants certificates of fitness. The manage- 
ment can, if they think fit, empower her to refer for medical advice to 
their panel doctor other applicants concerning whose general fitness 
she is in doubt. I'he selection of employees furnishes the welfare 
supervisor with a valuable opportunity for establishing a personal 
link with the workers. Her function is thus concerned with selec- 
tion on general grounds, while the actual engaging of those selected 
may be carried out by the overlooker or other person responsible 
for the technical side of the work. In this way both aspects of 
appointment receive full consideration. 

The management may find further that it is useful to consult the 
welfare supervisor as to promotions of women in the factory, thus 
continuing the principle of regarding not only technical efficiency 
but also general considerations in the control in the factory. 

The welfare supervisor should ascertain what are the particular 
needs of the workers. These needs will then be found to group 
themselves under two headings : — 

(a) Needs within the factory — Intramural Welfare. 

(b) Needs outside the factory — Extramural Welfare. 

Intramural Welfare. 

The welfare supervisor may be made responsible for the following 
matters: — 

(a) General behaviour of women and girls inside the factoiy. — 
While responsibility for the technical side of the work must rest 
with the technical staff, the welfare supervisor should be responsible 
for all q^uestions of general behaviour. 

(b) Transfer. — I'hc welfare supervisor would, if the health of a 
woman was affected by the particular process on which she is en- 
gaged, be allowed, after having consulted the foreman concerned, 
to suggest to the management the possibility of transfer of the 
woman to work more suited to the state of health. 

(c) Night Supervision. — The welfare supervisor should have a 
deputy for night-work and should herself occasionally visit the 
factory at night to see that satisfactory conditions are maintained. 

(d) Dismissal. — It will be in keeping with the general suggestions 
as to the functions of the welfare supervisor if she is consulted on 
general grounds with regard to the dismissal of women and girls. 
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(e) The maintenance of healthy condlttORi.— Thta implies that 
she should, from the point of view of the health of the female 
ployees, see to the general cleanliness, ventilation and warmth of the 
factory and keep the management informed of the results of her ol^ 
lervations. 

(/) The provision^ of seats. — She should study working conditions 
so as to be able to bring to the notice of the management the necessity 
for the provision of seats where these are possilJle. 

Unless the factory is a small one it would hardly be possible for 
the welfare supervisor to manage the canteen. The management will 
probably prefer to entrust the matter to an expert who should satisfy 
the management in consultation with the welfare supervisor on the 
following matters: — 

1. That the canteen provides all the necessary facilities for the 
women workers; that is to say, suitable food, rapidly and punctually 
served. 

2. That canteen facilities are provided when necessary for the 
women before they begin work so that no one need start w'ork with- 
out having taken food. 

3. That the canteen is as restful and as comfortable as possible 
so that it serves a double purpose of providing rest as well as food. 

Supervision of Amhtdance, Rest Room and First Aid. — While not 
responsible for actually attending to accidents, except in small 
factories, the welfare supervisor should work in close touch wdth the 
factory doctor and nurses. She should, however, be responsible for 
the following matters : — 

1. She should help in (he selection of nurses, wl)o should be 
recognised as belonging to the welfare staff. 

2 . While not interfering with the nurses in the discharge of their 
professional duties, she should see that their work is carried out 
promptly, and that the workers are not kept waiting long before they 
receive attention. 

3. She should supervise the keeping of all records of accident 
and lUncHS in the ambulance room. 

4. She should keep in touch with all cases of serious accident or 
illness. 

It would further be useful If she were allowed to be kept in touch 
with the Compensation Department inside the factory with a view 
to advising on any cases of hardship lihat may arise. 

Supervision of Cloak-rooms and Sanitary Conveniences. — The wel- 
fare supervisor should be held responsible for the following matters: — 

1. General cleanliness, 

2. Prevention of loitering. 

3. Prevention of pilfering. 

The management will decide what staff is necessary to assist her, 
and it should be her duty to rei^ort to the management on these 
matters. 

Proinsion of Overalls, — The welfare supervisor should have the 
duty of supervising the protective clothing supplied to the women for 
their work. 

Extramural Welfare, 

The welfare supervisor should keep in touch with all outside 
agencies responsible for: — 

1. Housing. 

2. Transit facilities. 

3. Sickness and maternity cases. 

4. Recreation. 

5. Day nurseries. 

in communicating with any of these agencies it will no doubt 
be preferable that she should do so through the management.^ 


Records. 

A. I'he welfare supervisor should for the purpose of her work 
have some personal records of every woman employee. A card- 
index system is recommended. 

B. I'he welfare supervisor should have some way of observing 
the health in relation to the etheiency of the workers, and if the 
management approved this could be done: — 

(a) lly allow mg her to keep in touch with the Wages Department. 
She could then watch the rise and fall of wages earned by individual 
employees fmm the point of view that a steady fall in earnings may 
be (he lirsi indication of an impending breakdown in health. 

(b) By allowing her to keep in touch with the rime Oflice she 
should be able to obtain records of all reasons for lost time. From 
such records information can be obtained of sickness, inadequate 
transit and urgent domestic duties, which might otherwise not be 
discovered. 

(c) By keeping records of all cases of accident and sickness occur- 
|ing in the factory. 

II. Welfare Supervision for Boys 


The suggestions contained in this memorandum are founded on 
the experience of employers who have in actual operation the whole 
r part of i he sc heme. Nothing is suggested that has not been proved 
successful in its result. 


:Vy,l w >,Bhork referred to above ns extramural " was the direct 
o{||Mlpl*1n many of its features of the activities initiated by the 
Women’s Employment Committee, afipointcd at an early period of 
tlie war by the Home Office and the Board of Trade. 


The essence of the scheme lies in placing on eome member of the 
stalOf the responsibility for the general welbbeing of the boys. 

In large firms there is enough work to occupy the w|iolc time of an 
officer, 

In smaller firms various alternatives have been adopted:*^ 

1. The services of an officer are shared by two or more firms. 

2. An officer already on the staff is given special duties as 
regards the boys. 

3. An officer is specially appointed, but has placed on him other 
duties in addition to those connected with the supervision of the 
boys. 

Among the duties performed by such an officer the following are 
the more important of those usually placed upon him; — 

Engagement.-^t. He will keep in touch with the employment 
exchanges and the special advisory committees frequently attached 
to such exchanges. In this way he will secure valuable information 
relating to the health and school career of the boy, 

2. lie will interview boys and parents, explain to them the nature 
of the work and the importance of good time-keeping, and will take 
up references. 

3. He will arrange for suitable boys to be brought before the 
heads of departments who will decide whether the boys shall be 
engaged. In some cases the actual engagement is left to him, 

4. He will see that an Engagement Form is filled up; and in the 
case of indentured apprentices, carry through the indenture. 

5. He will, especially during the first weeks of employment, 
keep in close touch with the boy, and assist him in the various 
difficulties which confront a boy on first entering industry. He will 
consult with the foreman as to the suitability of the boy for the work 
on which he is engaged. 

Progress and Discipline. — i . He will receive reports from foremen 
on the boys’ progress; will consider complaints, and, in the event of 
threatened dismissal, will see the boy before a decision is reached. 
(1 n no case has the Department discovered any evidence to show that 
foremen resent this procedure.) 

2. He will see the boys from time to time and afford them 
opportunity of making complaints to him. 

3. He w'ill send reports to parents on the boys’ general progress, 
wages, and time-keeping; and occasionally visit their homes. 

4. He will discuss with heads of departments schemes of transfer, 
promotion and training. In the case of indentured apprentices he 
will see that undertakings are carried out. 

Continued Education. — He will consider schemes for securing 
attendance at Continuation (Classes. 

2. He will offer inducements to secure regular attendance. 

3. He will discuss with the Education Authority 

(a) The question of technical training in the cases of boys who are 
learning a trade. 

(b) The question of general education of other boys. 

4. He will obtain from the head of the school reports on the boys* 
progress and attendance. 

llealth. — I. He will endeavour to become acquainted with the 
information contained in the report of the school doctor. 

2. He wull be present at the medical examination of the boys at 
the factory, and note the doctor’s recommendations. 

3. He will give special attention to ailing boys and cases of 
sickness, and endeavour to ascertain the cause. 

4. Where lodgings are in demand, he will keep a list of suitable 

lodgings. i 

5. He w'ill endeavour to secure that the boys obtain suitable 
food; and may be made responsible for the general supervision of 
the canteen and messroom, and for the arrangements for heating 
carried food. 

6. He w ill be responsible for seeing that boys obtain First Aid 
in case of accident ; and may be entrusted with the duty of super- 
vising the First Aid equipment. 

7. He will encourage boys to use overalls; will see that the wash- 
ing and sanitary arrangements are adequate and in good condition, 
and will supervise order and decency in their use. 

Thrift. — He will be responsible for the initiation and carrying out 
of thrift schemes, as for example : — 

1. By the voluntary stoppage of a certain weekly sum from 
wages. 

2. By weekly collection. 

3. By payment of good conduct bonus to the boys’ credit. 

Recreation . — i. He will be responsible for organizing outdoor 

games; and for the management of a recreation room, if such exists. 

2. He will consider the question of forming a Cadet Corps or 
Scout Troop. 

Records. — He will keep systematic records of each boy. 

The work was throughout closely interlocked with action 
taken from the summer of 1915 onwards by the Central Control 
Board (Liquor Trafiic) to establish and maintain (by themselves 
or through agents) refreshment rooms for the sale or supply 
of refreshments. Employers in England were during the war 
stimulated to pursue wdfare schemes and erect canteens by 
being permitted to write off expenses against excess profits duty* 
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Welfare schemes were found to be best conducted through 
the assistance of welfare committees elected by the workers 
them^lves and representative of all classes of labour employed. 
In tlds vray is obtained from the beginning the support and 
cobperation of those for whom the work exists. A strong wel- 
fare committee is invaluable; through it an ambulance corps 
and shop committee lor accident prevention can be formed; 
sickness and emergency funds can be raised and administered; 
recreation, mental and physical, can be organized; grievances 
real and imaginary, can be settled; order and discipline main- 
tained; etiquette and a high moral tone established; and canteen 
complaints discussed and remedied. 

A standard has been suggested for the staff necessary for a 
welfare department, as follows: — 

Welfare supervisors for women and girls : — up to 
300 workers, one welfare supervisor 
a further 300 workers, one assistant supervisor 
a further ^50 workers, a second assistant supervisor 
a further 600 workers, a third assistant supervisor 

Total 1,650 women and girls, one senior welfare supervisor and 3 
assistants. After this number one assistant should be added for 
cveiy 600 workers. 

Welfare supervisors or apprentice masters for boys : — up to 
100 boys, one welfare supervisor 
a further 200 boys, one assistant supervisor 
a further 350 boys, a second assistant supervisor 
a further 500 boys, a third assistant supervisor 

Total 1,150 boys, one senior welfare supervisor and 3 assistants. 
After this number one assistant should be added for every 500 boys. 

Welfare supervisors for men:-^TheBe officers are usually combined 
with those acting for boys; and in such cases the suggested in 
the case of women and girls may be taken as a guide. Examples of 
officers acting for men only are not yet sufficiently numerous to base 
a scale upon. 

While activity on these lines (which came to an abrupt ter- 
mination on the cessation of hostilities) was still in progress, the 
Home Office in 1916 consolidated much of the ground won by 
obtaining powers under the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscella- 
neous Provisions) Act, Section 7, enabling the Secretary of State 
by order to require occupiers of factories to make reasonable 
provisions relating lo “ arrangements for preparing or heating, 
and taking, meals; the supply of drinking water; the supply of 
protective clothing; ambulance and first-aid arrangements; the 
supply and use of seats in workrooms; facilities for washing; 
accommodation for clothing; arrangements for supervision of 
workers.” Under these powers a number of orders were made 
referring to: — 

Ambulance and First-Aid at blast furnaces, copper mills, iron 
mills, foundries and metal works. 

Ambulance and First-Aid at saw-mills and wood-working 
factories. 

Drinking water. 

Dyeing, use of bichromate of potassium or sodium in. 

Fruit preserving. 

(jlass Dottles and pressed glass articles, manufacture. 

Laundnes. ^ 

Oil-cake mills. 

Seats ill shell factories. 

Tanning, use of bichromate of potassium or sodium in. 

Tin or.terne plates, manufacture of. 

All textile factories, printworks, bleaching and dyeing works, 
and rone-spinning works with reference to providing protec- 
tive clothing, ctoakrooms, messrooms, washing facilities, 
seats, Fiist-Aid and ambulance. 

Not only did the Home Office through these orders proceed 
to enforce the provision of welfare accommodation but the way 
was prepared for further action by issuing a scries of valuable 
advisory pamphlets, well illustrated, which set forth in a practical 
way how the orders can be complied with. The titles of these 
pamphlets suggest their contents:— Welfare and Welfare Superb- 
vision in Factories and Workshops; Messrooms and Canteens at 
Small Factories and Workshops; Protective Clothing for Women 
and Girl Workers; Seals for Workers in Factories and Workshops; 
First-Aid and Ambulance in Factories and Workshops; Ventila- 
tion in Factories and Workshops. 

Evidence of the way in which the extension of welfare work 
has been stimulated is to be found in the coming into existence 
of (s.) the Welfare Workers’ Institute with headquarters at 


XI, Adam St., Adelphi, W.C.a, and («*) the Industrial Welfare 
Society, 51, Palace St,, Westminster, S.W.i. Both bodies have 
a large membership and local branches in industrial areas; 
women supervisors mainly support the former and men the latter. 
Both publish good monthly journals, Welfare Work and The 
Journal of Industrial Welfare. The effect now exerted upon con- 
ditions of labour, social contentment and general betterment 
in industry is hard to overestimate. 

Reference has so far been confined to the welfare movement 
in reference to factory employment, where it has been most 
pronounced; but action has not been confined entirely to this 
field. As long ago in England as 1872 the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act called for the provision of accommodation for 
enabling persons employed in metalliferous mines to dry con- 
veniently and change their clothes. In igio the Mines Accidents 
(Rescue & Aid) Act gave power to make orders relating to: — 

(a) The supply and maintenance of appliances for use in 
rescue work and the formation and training of rescue brigades. 

{h) The supply and maintenance of ambulance appliances 
and the training of men in ambulance work. 

The Coal Mines Act of 1911 contained, too, an important 
clause providing for accommodation and facilities for taking 
baths and drying clothes where the majority of workmen em- 
ployed in a mine desire such. Unfortunately this clause was a 
dead letter except at some half-dozen collieries. But under the 
Mining Industry Act, 1920, welfare work for miners should 
receive a great impetus. This Act provides a fund, derived 
from a levy of id. a ton on the output of each mine every year, 
to be applied for purposes connected with social well-being, 
recreation, and conditions of living of workers, and with mining 
education and research. This fund may amount to about 
£1,000,000 a year and its allocation is entrusted to an expert 
committee. The result cannot fail to be of intense interest. 

For welfare work in the United States, see section V. of the 
article United States. 

Bibliography. — Welfare Supervision, Health of Munition Work- 
ers’ Committee. Memo. No. 2. 1915 (Cd. 8151); Final Report of 
Health of Munition Workers* Committee 1918 (C'd. 9065); Hand- 
book for Welfare Supervisors and Apprentice Masters, Ministry of 
Labour, 1919; Collis, E. L., Welfare Work in Factories, Jiil. of Royal 
Sanitary Institute, June 1919; Anderson, A. M., Welfare in Factories 
and Workshops, Jnl. of Industrial Hygiene, Aug. 1920, See also 
Industrial Medicine. (E. L. C.) 

WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS (1844-191 8) » German biblical scholar 
and Orientalist (see 28.507), died in 1918. 

WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE (1866-- ), English man of 

letters (see 28.514), published subsequently to igio a Jong list 
of notable novels, including 7 'he New Machiavelli (1911); 
Marriage (1912); The Passionate Friends (1913); The Wife of 
Sir Isaac Harman (1914); The Research Magnificent (1915); 
The Soul of a Bishop (1917); Joan and Peter (1918). He also 
produced, in fiction form, a discussion on immortality, The 
Undying Fire (1919); a philosophic work, God, the Invisible King 
(1917), and a number of books and pamphlets suggested by the 
World War. Of these, Mr. Britling Secs it Through (1916) was 
serious fiction, whilst An Englishman Looks aithc World (1914), 
The World Set Free (1914), The Peace of the World (1915), etc., 
were war pamphlets. He also published two humorous stories 
in 1915, Boom and Bealby, and in 1919-20 he completed his 
encyclopaedic Outline of History, which was first published in 
monthly parts. In 1921 he published The Salvaging of Civil- 
ization, (See English Literature.) 

WEMYSS, FRANCIS WEMYSS-CHARTERIS-POUGLAS, iqth 
Earl of (1818-1914), British politician, was born at Edinburgh 
Aug, 4 1 81 8, and was educated at Edinburgh, Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford. He entered the House of Comptons in 1841 as 
Lord Elcho, as Conservative member for E. G|ips., holding the 
seat until 1846. , From 1847 to 1883, when he sucgpji^^d his father 
in the peerage, he sat for Haddingtonshire 1852 to 

1855 was a lord of the treasury, Lord WemysSf;^«Wfetlfst known 
for the part he took in encouraging the Voluntieg^^novement 
(1859). From 1859 to 1879 he commanded tlie Lqndon Scottish, 
and was also one of the founders of the National Ride Associa- 
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tlon (t86o); pt««entittg it with the Elclio challenge shield for a 
yearly competition. He retained his vigdnr and energy almost 
till his death, which took place in London June 30 1914, at the 
great age of ninety-five. He was succeeded by his fourth but 
eldest surviving son, Hugo Richard, Lord Elcho (b. 1857). 

WERNER, ANTON ALEXANDER VON (1843-191 5 )t German 
painter (see 28.523), died in Berlin Jan. 3 1915. 

WERNHER, SIR JULIUS CHARLES, ist Bart. (1850-1912), 
British S.A. financier, was born at Darmstadt in 1850, entered a 
banking house in Frankfort, and early in 1870 came to London 
as a clerk. On the outbreak of the Franco-German War he 
returned to Germany to take his place in the army, and was 
present at the fall of Paris. At the end of 1871 he was sent by 
Mr. Jules Forges, diamond merchant of London and Paris, on a 
mission to Kimberley. There he remained till 1880, when he 
was transferred to London as English representative of the firm 
of Forges and Wernher, interested not only in diamonds but in 
the gold mines of S. Africa. In 1888, when the Kimberley 
diamond mines were amalgamated by Cecil Rhodes and Alfred 
Beit, he became a life governoi* of the De Beers Corporation. 
Beit was now a member of his firm, and in 1889, when Forges 
retired, the name of the firm was changed to Wernher, Beit & Co. 
(5ce 3.659). Out of bis enormous fortune. Sir Julius Wernher, 
who was created a baronet in 1905, spent large sums on public 
objects, including education; he gave £10,000 to the National 
Physical Laboratory and, with Beit, endowed the S. African 
University with £500,000. He died in London May 21 1912. 

WERTHEIMER, CHARLES JOHN (1842-1911), art collector, 
was born in London Feb. 17 1842,0! German-Jewish parentage. 
He early devoted himself to the collection of china, pictures and 
ohjets d*art of all kinds, travelling widely with this purpose in 
view, and amassing a wonderful collection. He suffered a con- 
siderable loss in 1907, about £40,000 worth of treasures being 
stolen from his London house on Feb. 12. He died in London 
April 25 1911. His collection was sold after his death and 
realbed a very large sum. 

His brother, Asher Wertheimer (1844-1918), entered his 
father’s art galleries in Bond Street, and later assumed control 
of the business. He made many noteworthy purchases, the 
most famous being the acquisition of the Hope collection of 
Dutch pictures (1898) and, in conjunction with M. Seligmann.of 
Paris, the CheremetefI collection of Sevres porcelain (1906), 
which was exhibited in Bond Street. He died at Eastbourne 
Aug. 9 1918. By the terms of his will, the splendid series of 
portraits of the Wertheimer family by J. S. Sargent was left 
to the nation, after the death of his wife. 

WESTERMARCK, EDWARD ALEXANDER (1862- ), Fin- 

nish anthropologist, was born at Helsingfors Nov. 20 1862. Edu- 
cated at a lyceum in his native town and at the university of 
Finland he became professor of moral philosophy at his own 
university; but he came to England about 1890 and in 1907 was 
appointed professor of sociology at the university of London. 
He made a special study of primitive marriage and ethical 
origins and has published The Origin of Human Marriage (i88q); 
The History of Human Marriage (1891); The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Moral Ideas (1906); Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco 
(1914) and other scientific papers. 

WESTERN EUROPEAN FRONT CAMPAIGNS, 1914-8.— The 
story of the successive campaigns in Belgium and France during 
the World War, embracing the continuous struggle on the west- 
ern front from Aug. 2 1Q14 to Nov, ii 1918, is dealt with 
below under four main sections, representing the phases into 
which it naturally divides itself: — vix. the **open” warfare cam- 
paign of 1914, which ended without decisive victory to either 
side in the open field and left the armies ‘‘stabilised’* on a con- 

B roiis Nieuport to the Swiss frontier; the three years 
campaigns, 1915-7; the great German offen- 
(SP^uly 1918, which, breaking the stability of the 
ili^system, re-introduced a condition of semi-open 
*!lhally, the allied offensive which synchronised at 
th the last German attc|^|ffort, and dosed with 
tne /vrimwace at ix a.m. on Nov. 
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France^s Defence Problem,— Dnnn$ the years which followed 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1, a guerre de rivdnche for 
the reconquest of Alsace and Lorraine was vety frequently dis- 
cussed in France. But it implied aggressive action against 
Germany, and those who judged with reason and not with 
sentiment knew very well that such action was impossible. In 
fact, Germany, at every international crisis that arose, asserted, 
sharply and menadngly, her readiness to accept a challen^;e, 
while France prudently 3deldcd and avoided a conflict. 

It may be observed that, under similar military systems— 
that is, under laws of universal miUtary service— the effort of 
France could not surpass the effort of Germany, for France 
counted less than 40 million inhabitants against the 65 to 70 
millions of Germany. Presuming equality of national effort, 
the vis viva of France in relation to that of Germany would be 
in the proportion of 4 to 7 ; and this calculation makes no allow- 
ance for the fact that in Germany all factors combined to exalt 
the army, to intensify war ‘ preparation, and to produce solid 
cadres and reserves, while in France .the tendency of politics was 
to depreciate the army and to lower its quality, to minimize 
its training periods, and to depress its military spirit. It is not 
unfair to say therefore that the possible warlike power of Ger- 
many w as at least double the possible warlike power of France. 

If, next, we cast a glance at the theatre of the possible war, we 
see at once that France had no natural frontier with respect to 
Germany, and was obliged to make good this defect by a system 
of fortresses and entrenched camps — a form of defence which it 
is exceedingly difficult to maintain at such a level as to be capa- 
ble of resisting at any moment an artillery that itself Is con- 
stantly evolving in the direction of increased power. On the 
side of Germany, on the other hand (even leaving out of con- 
sideration her first-class fortresses, for which money was never 
lacking), there was a line of defence of the very first order, the 
Rhine — impossible to turn even if the neutrality both of Holland 
and of Switzerland were violated, for its flanks rest on the Alps 
and the sea. There are not in Europe two lines of defence of this 
value, and it was reinforced by a chaplet of entrenched camps. 
Supposing then that, in spite of the conditions mentioned, 
France somehow contrived an initial superiority, her penetrative 
effort could in no case pass the Rhine, while, in a German pene- 
tration of France, Paris was within measurable reach. 

From the point of view of numbers, the French alliance with 
Russia might seem at first sight not only to redress the balance 
but even to weigh down the scales heavily in France’s favour. 
The effective utilization of these numbers was, however, sub- 
jected in practice to grave limitations. The strategic conditions 
of what came to be called the eastern front are discussed in the 
article Eastern European Front Campaigns, and here it is 
only necessary to say that these conditions and in particular the 
paucity of railway communications and of rolling-stock in Rus- 
sia — evident from a glance at any map of central and eastern 
Europe — left it within Germany’s power to use by far the greater 
part of her forces in an initial campaign against France. These 
forces might, from the relation of the two populations concerned 
and the characters of their respective politics, attain a figure 
almost double those of France. In such a contingency, the 
French armies almost might be crushed under a very considerable 
numerical superiority; the Germans could sweep up to Paris; 
and there probably the war would end. Germany would rapidly 
bring back her armies to deal with Russia, aided both by the 
general E.-W. orientation of her railways and by their perfect 
technical preparedness. That the German plans did not always 
take this form, that the soundness of its principle was a matter 
of considerable controversy, within the German General Staff as 
well as in military publications, and that the numerical German 
superiority was not in fact attained, may be freely admitted. 
But, as the most dangerous alternative that France had to con- 
sider, this plan was found to be taken on the logical basis upon 
which the military policy of the defence should be build up. 
Whether Germany’s own allies would cooperate in such an in- 
vasion, and if so, to what extent, was doubtful. Austria’s main 
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wotild have to be made in the East; and as tegdrds Italy, 
it was known that her obligation tinder the Triple Alliance 
would become operative only if one of her AUies was defending 
Itself against attack. On the other hand, the EnUtOe Cordide 
between England and France had enabled the latter to concen- 
trate her naval effort in the Mediterranean, and the details of 
possible cooperation on land, for some years before 1914, had 
been studied by the British and French general staffs in concert. 
But England reserved to herself complete freedom to dedde for 
or against intervention if and when the case arose. It was not 
till Aug. 2 1914 that Sir Edward Grey engaged that the British 
navy would protect the Channel coast of France, and not till 
the actual violation of Belgian neutrality by Germany that the 
British Government declared war on their own account. 

Armies require, for their operations, zones with fronts pro- 
portionate to their effectives, for it is obvious that they should 
neither occupy a space so vast as to deprive them of the density 
necessary for powerful action, nor on the other hand be so over- 
crowded that their component parts cannot each contribute at 
the proper time its share in the effort towards a common object. 
The proper width of these zones depends on the balance of many 
factors between two reasonable limits; but, above all, it is neces- 
sary that all the elements that are to be brought into action at 
the same time should have at their disposal enough routes, more 
or less parallel, leading to the objective, and that these routes 
should be approximately at deploying interval apart. Now if 
Germany attacked France without violating any neutralities, 
the available width between Switzerland and Luxemburg was 
practically the same as it had been in 1870. The frontier had 
changed its position. It is true that Strassburg and Metz were 
comprised no longer in France but in Germany, and to that 
extent Germany had gained. But, apart from the fortresses, this 
frontier was only a conventional line, devoid of strategic interest. 
The space available for the deployment of the armies, and the 
distance in a straight b'ne from one neutral frontier to the other, 
had not altered. Further, not all this space was equally utiliz- 
ablc; the Vosges region, for instance, which was very unsuitable 
for military operations, formed a large part of it. Thus if the 
available zone of the Franco-German frontier had seemed some- 
what cramped even in 1870, it was far more so — and was be- 
coming impossibly so — for the much larger armies of 1914. 
If the Germans violated no neutrality, it was out of their power 
to bring into play the ensemble of their attacking forces, and this 
fact gave to the French army — presumed to be numerically 
much inferior — an immense advantage. With its fortresses of 
Belfort, Epinal, Toul and Verdun, the French front <Jf contact 
was very strong, and moreover, organized both to resist any 
brusque attack of the nature of a bolt from the blue’’ and to 
enable the French army on mobilization to concentrate close up 
to the frontier without fear of being disturbed. Such, at any rate, 
was the adopted French view, though the experience of the war, 
which brought into play destructive engines of a power formerly 
unimagined, suggests grave doubts as to its accuracy. 

In any case, it was clear that, if the Germans wished to obtain 
in a short time a success decisive enough to put France out of 
action, or at least to cripple her sufficiently to enable a large part 
of their forces to be sent against Russia, the violation of one 
or another national neutrality was a necessity for her — that of 
Switzerland if it was decided to envelop the French right, that 
of Belgium and of Luxemburg if the French left was to be the 
object of the manoeuvre. It was not necessary to violate the 
neutralities of both flanks, but military opinion was divided as 
to which would be selected. Each had its partisans in the Ger- 
man General Staff, and neither possibility was ignored by the 
French. At first sights the passage through Switzerland might 
seem the more difficult. But, examined more closely, it loses 
most of its difficulties. For, in effect, the operation would con- 
sist In slicing off such a corner of Switzerland as would give the 
necessary number of roads, railways and Rhine passages (which 
could, of course, be multiplied in the sequel). For this, the Jura 
region alone would be enough; and the Swiss forces, massed on 
the flank of the invaders, would be held in check by another 
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army, presumably Austrian. For it must be borne in mind that 
the Swiss army could not have been mobilized and concentrated 
quickly enough to hold the line of the Rhine in sufficient strength 
to bar access, and that Switzerland possessed not a single fortress 
to support it. On the other hand, the probability of the Belgian 
route being the one chosen — as it was — was indicated by the sys- 
tematic and prolonged German preparation of rail facilities on 
that front. 

Thus, for many years, it had been regarded as certain that 
part of the German army of invasion would traverse either 
Belgium or Switzerland. But it was not possible to foresee the 
proportioning of forces that would be adopted by the Germans 
on the thus extended front, for the high development of their 
railway network, and the consequent flexibility of their concen- 
tration transports, gave every facility for changes of plan and 
variants. Further, it was naturally to be presumed that they 
would make efforts to secure in advance the agreement of the 
state whose territory they proposed to borrow, and the success 
or otherwise of these diplomatic moves would necessarily react 
on the proportioning of forces on the military front. And this 
was true whether the Germans sought by way of Belgium to 
reach Paris and deal France a mortal blow by capturing the 
capital, or by way of Switzerland to ait France in two. In either 
event, the French armies of the eastern frontier, once turned, 
would have no alternative but retreat. 

The French General Staff naturally foresaw that, since the 
holding of Russia would devolve upon Austria, the French army 
would probably have to struggle alone against greatly superior 
German forces (possibly against a preponderance of almost 7 to 
4, as previously stated). The first effort must be directed to- 
wards establishing a well-prepared and fortified front, propor- 
tioned to the forces available, and to locate this as near to the 
Alsace-Lorraine frontier, whence the enemy could launch a 
direct attack at any moment, as was possible without exposing 
the army to the risk of a surprise. In the next place, the possi- 
bilities- of attack through both Belgium and Switzerland must be 
guarded against. To extend the fine of battle sufficiently to 
secure both approaches, or even one of them, in an adequate 
manner, would involve such a weakening of the whole front as 
would enable the enemy to attack anywhere with a certainty of 
finding only a third to a quarter of the French forces against him. 
Any such plan was contrary to all the principles of war, and 
therefore unthinkable. A completely defensive line must extend 
from Dunkirk to the Vosges, the Donon, and thence, in order to 
guard the Swiss frontier as far as Bellcgarde, to the Rhine; at 
the rate of one army corps to 7-5 km. of front, this line (750 km.) 
would require xoo army corps, without reckoning reserves, to 
secure it — or more than four times the whole of the numbers 
available. If the violation of Belgium could be taken as certain 
the Swiss frontier need not be considered; the line would then 
run from Belfort to Dunkirk, a length of 550 km.; but 73 army 
corps — more than the entire French army — would even so be 
required for its defence. However, if the French staff acted on 
this assumption, the German army would undoubtedly aban- 
don the Belgian plan and advance through Switzerland; in which 
case the French army would be turned on the right in such a way 
that the forces sent to secure the northern frontier could not 
possibly arrive in time to stop the enemy from crossing the plains 
of the Sa6ne and coming down into the basin of the Seine. 
Such a disposition was therefore impossible. The French force 
must occupy the centre of the line, in Alsace-Lorraine, which 
was the part most threatened, and be ready to oppose on the 
north or the south according to the enemy’s decision. Accord- 
ingly, the following dispositions were made. They are the key 
to the whole of the first period of the war. 

The choice of the first line of defence, to be held against direct 
attack, was detehnined by the necessity of fixing it at a sufficient 
distance from the fortress of Metz, the outer defences of which 
almost touched the frontier, so that the zone of action of the 
entrenched camp extended into French territory in the WoSvre 
plain, which could not be defended. The most advanced line of 
battle considered practicable was that of the Meuse slopes. 
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which dominate the Woiivre and continue into the neighbour* 
hood of Verdun. This accordingly became an entrenched camp, 
which had to be raised to the highest pitch of ediciency as a 
counter to Metz, the loaded pistol pointed at the heart of 
France.'^ The line of battle was based on Verdun, and, con- 
solidated by forts constructed on the Meuse slopes, passed in 
its natural course through Tout and then through the good 
defensive positions afforded by the left slope of the valley of the 
Moselle. Between £pinal and Mirecourt these heights lay fur- 
ther from the river, and accordingly the French line drew away 
from £pinal to arrive at a hill called the C6tc de Vi vine. Thus 
the entrenched camp of fipinal, on the Moselle, lay in the ad- 
vance of the battle-line, and enabled an offensive flank move- 
ment against the left of the enemy attack to be made under the 
protection of its artillery. Behind this first very solid line, which 
could be held by forces very inferior to those of the enemy, a 
whole series of positions were available in case of a retreat, in 
the valleys of the rivers flowing south and north. 

The front being rendered secure from direct attack, there re- 
mained the question of the two flanks, in the event of an invasion 
by way of either Belgium or Switzerland. Facing the road from 
Switzerland there was a great concave arc of positions com- 
manding the plain of the Sa6nc and based on entrenched camps, 
i.e, Belfort, iSpinal, Langres and Dijon. In front of these stood 
Besaneon, in a position to divide and delay the invading stream. 
Facing the Belgium road, with Verdun, which acted as a sort of 
left shoulder, as the starting point, was a returning arc marked 
by the entrenched camps Reims, Laon and La Fere. In advance 
of these positions Maubeuge played a part corresponding to 
that of Besan5on on the other side. 

The enemy must take a certain line to traverse either of the 
neutral countries, even supposing that he met with no opposi- 
tion. This would allow time for the French reserves to form, and 
for the first-line army to concentrate along the Verdun-Toul- 
fipinal line, to prepare positions facing N. on the left flank of an 
invader from Belgium or facing S. on the right of an invader 
from Switzerland, and to be ready to attack, in either event, at 
the favourable moment. Reason and prudence dictated these 
dispositions, in view of France’s isolation, separated as she was 
from her Russian ally, and of tlie fact that Germany and Austria 
had the advantage of “ interior lines.” 

The dimensions of the two flanks — from Verdun to Reims- 
Laon-La Fdrc, and from Belfort to fipinal-Langres-Dijon, 
respectively — were in accordance with the resources provided 
by the French recruiting laws in force for some years after 1873; 
but they had become insufTicicnt for those given by the law of 
j88(), which greatly increased the military sacrifices demanded 
from the nation and added considerably to the war effectives. 
I'he result was that the flank facing an attack from Belgium, 
instead of ending at the Laon-La F^re system, which was becom- 
ing useless, was prolonged as far as Paris, whicJi, as an immense 
fortified camp, must, by the mere fact of its presence, play a 
supremely important part, as was seen in 1914. Compared with 
this great entrenched camp, Reims itself was quite secondary. 
As for the other flank, it could be continued indefinitely beyond 
Dijon, by means of the formidable defensive positions provided 
by the mountains of the C6te-d’Or, w’hich commanded the 
plains of the Sadiie. No new fortifications had been considered 
necessary. The line of battle opposed to Metz could also, 
because of the increased military resources, be prolonged N. of 
Verdun, still keeping the edge of the Meuse slopes up to Stenay 
and even beyond, so as to constitute a threat to the German 
right, on condition, however, that this right did not extend into 
Belgium. In the event of a turning movement by way of Bel- 
gium, the French left was not to go beyond the Verdun shoulder, 
and thence would trend away into a defensive, refused flank. 

An alternative policy, that of entering Belgium and by rein- 
forcement enabling the Belgians to hold the line of the Meuse* 
was the subject of a good deal of consideration in French military 
circles before the war. It involved, however, an extremely com- 
plex problem. The attitude of Belgium on the question of admit- 
ting French and British forces had been one of marked reserve, 


although there had been pourpaden different times between 
the Belgian and the British authorities; and in fact it was not 
till Aug. 4 1914 that Belgium asked for the supp)ort of England, 
France and Russia, undertaking herself the defence of the forti- 
fied places. Yet, even had Belgium accepted British and French 
aid earlier and a united Allied front been formed along the Meuse, 
the strategic situation thus created would have been very difficult, 
owing to a cause which was operative whether the French ad- 
vanced tp the Belgian Meuse or not. The line of the Meuse runs 
N.-S. between M^ziercs and Maestricht, while the direction of 
the frontier between M^zi^res and the Vosges is substandaily 
E.-W. A German concentration in the region Aachen-Trier 
would therefore occupy a zone midway between these two lines, 
and could act in the direction of either as circumstances dictated. 
Thus, whether the French army, flung northward, was to go as 
far as the Belgian Meuse or only to the French territory adjacent, 
was certainly a question of very great local significance, because 
the 300-km. line of defence from the angle to the sea, destitute of 
natural defences and weak in artificial, was distinctly inferior to 
the short, strong, well-fortified line Givet-Namur-Li6ge. But 
it did not alter the fact that the German forces concentrated 
between Aachen and Trier might, after perplexing the defence 
by demonstrations, fling their weight upon the line between 
M6zi^res and Verdun, break it by means of superior numbers, 
and so gain a position not only between the separated halves of 
the French but also nearer to Paris than either. 

These conditions, together with Belgium’s hesitating attitude, 
practically imposed the defensive principles upon which the 
French General Staff must proceed. Obscured as they were by 
the dramatic events of Aug. 1914, — by the glorious insistence of 
Belgium, the French offensives into Alsace, Lorraine, and the 
Ardennes, the tidal wave of the German I. and II. Armies trav- 
ersing the Belgian plain and northern France, — it was neverthe- 
less on these principles that the German effort was shipwrecked. 
For in Sept. 1914 the breakwater of the defence was established 
solidly on the line, marked substantially by the Vosges, the 
natural defences of Lorraine, the C6te de Meuse, Verdun, the 
Montagne dc Reims and the advanced defences of Paris, which 
strategic reasoning had already indicated as the basic line of 
defence for France in the given conditions. 

These conditions include other alternatives than the one 
selected by the Germans; and it may be asserted that, given the 
fact of Belgium’s resistance and of England’s intervention, the 
course taken by the Germans was — as against the alternative of 
a violation of Swiss neutrality, which would have ocaisioned 
much less concern to England than that of Belgium, and even 
as against that of a frontal forcing of the Lorraine defence, which 
perhaps was not as invulnerable as it was believed to be — the 
course which was the least disadvantageous for France. 

(H. Be.) 

The French Plan 17 — The characteristic of all French plans 
of concentration up to those bearing the No. 16 was that they 
were all applications of the defensive principles outlined above, 
differing only in detail, and providing for an initial defensive 
phase of operations out of which an appropriate counter-offensive 
would arise when the occasion was ripe. From 1912 onwards, 
however, a new school of thought had begun to prevail in the 
French General Staff. The teachings of Colonel (afterwards 
General) Loiseau de Grandmaison, the constant improvement of 
the mobilization scheme in details, the sharper tone of policy 
and sentiment after the Agadir crisis, all combined to create a 
“younger school” in the staff which did not admit that the army 
wa.s so inferior in power or war-readiness that the defensive need 
be assumed a priori^ as had hitherto been the case. Military 
France, like the rest of military Europe, was caught by a wave 
of enthusiasm for. the offensive per se; doctrines and text-books 
were revised, senior officers, and generalissimo-designate, having 
predilections, real or alleged, for the defensive, were got rid of; 
and as soon as it became clear that the process of mobilization and 
concentration had been suffidently accelerated, '‘Plan 17** was 
drawn up, with the immediate general offensive in fuU force as 
its keynote^ 
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** Plan issued to commandcwdesignate of annies and 
their chief^of-staff in Feb* 1914, was based on certain assump- 
tions which may be stimmarised as foUbws: On the right wiag, 
the hypothesis of a German invasion through Switzerland was 
assumed to be so improbable that only an edbelon of three re- 
serve divisions, and these available for active operations towards 
Belfort, was allotted to that flank. On the left dank, the prob- 
lem was far more delicate and difficult, as it depended on whether 
or not Bdgian neutrality would be violated, and, if so, how far 
N; the right of the German forces would extend. It was involved 
with two other questions, that of the attitude of Belgium and 
that of the stren^h of the German army; neither of these was an- 
swered very de^tely, apd the assumptions of the plan proved 
substantially incorrect, Belgian aid was not counted upon — 
indeed, in one important detail provision was made for the cose 
of the Belgians not interfering with a German march-through--^ 
and the German army for battle purposes was assumed to con- 
tain only some 20 or 21 active corps, the reserve divisions, it was 
thought, not being available till after an interval, and then only 
for subsidiary functions such as sieges and railway guarding. 
The conclusion drawn was that the German right, in case Belgian 
territory was taken in, would extend to the limit of the Ardennes 
— the Belgian Meuse — ^at the farthest, if as far. But the 
hypothesis of a frontal attempt of the Germans to break through 
between Longwy and the Vosges, without touching Belgian 
territory, was the basis of the plan ; and the measures to be t^en 
in case Luxemburg and the Belgian Ardennes came into the 
theatre of war were embodied in a “variant.** It was supposed, 
in addition, that attempts might be made by the Germans in 
Lorraine or the WoSvre to break into the French concentration 
areas in the first days of hostilities; and a very strong protective 
system (drawn back in the Woevre out of range of a sortie from 
the Metz outer defences) was provided against this emergency, 
the augmentations of the peace effectives brought about by the 
“ Three Years Law ** having made this possible. On to this pro- 
tective system, constituted by one corps of each front-line army, 
the remaining corps were to graft themselves as they arrived, 
and the whole was to be ready for active operations on the 
1 2 th day of mobilization. It was assumed — correctly — that the 
Germans would attack, and — incorrectly — that their attack 
would be a simultaneous onset of fairly evenly distributed 
forces; and it was argued that a French offensive, debouching 
with startling rapidity, would create a situation with which the 
German military system was not elastic enough to deal. 

These active operations, if Belgian territory remained un- 
touched, were to be a general offensive of four armies with 
another immediately behind them, directed eastward from the 
Meuse below Verdun and northeastward from the Nancy-Vosges 
front, northward from Belfort; and, if Luxemburg and Belgium 
were infringed, an equally general offensive with all five armies 
in line, those of Alsace and Lorraine directed as before, but those 
of the Wo6vre and the middle Meuse northeastward and even 
northward according to the positions found to be occupied by 
the German right. In either case the central army, besides 
helping its neighbours as required, was to drive back all sorties 
from Metz and begin the investment of that place. 

The dispositions of the plan were as follows: The /. Army 
(five corps, two cavalry divisions and army artillery) was to 
attack with its main body from the concentration area west of 
the Vosges in the direction Baccarat-Saarburg-Saargemiind; 
the right, VII. Corps and a cavalry division based on Belfort, to 
advance into upper Alsace, rouse the population to a revolt, and 
hold as large a German force engaged as possible; between the 
VII. Corps and the main body, a smaller force in the Vosges was 
to maintain liaison and by descents into Alsace to cooperate with 
the advance from Belfort. 

The //. Army (five corps, two cavalry divisions and army 
artillery), grouped initially about Nancy and Lun^ville, on the 
left of the I., was to attack in the direction Ch&teau Salins- 
Saarbriicken. The improvised fortifications of Nancy in the 
first stage, and a group of reserve divisions issuing therefrom in 
the later stages, were to protect the left of this army against Metz; 
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and the I, Army, developing its advance along the Vosges, was 
to guard the right, cooperating in the battle of the IL Army with 
all the forces not absorbed by the ffank along the Vosges, 

The ///. Army (three corps, three reserve divisions^ one 
cavalry division and army artillery) was to connect this “prin- 
ripal attack** in Lorraine with the other “principal attack** 
mentioned below, first by holding the C6te de Meuse between 
Verdun and Toul, next by repelling sorties from Metz and 
blocking up the west front of that fortress, and lastly by giving 
support to the attacks of the neighbouring armies. 

The F. Army (five corps, two reserve divisions, one cavalry 
division and army artillery) had to deal with two alternatives, 
those of violation ot non^violation of Belgian territory. In the 
latter case, it was to drive eastward from its concentration area 
N. of Verdun and the Argonne across the Mcu.se, dropping in 
its progress a flank-guard to watch the Belgian frontier; its ob- 
jects were to defeat and drive northward all German forces en- 
countered, and to storm or invest, according to circumstances, 
the fortifications of Thionville (Diedenhofen), guarded and as- 
sisted on its right by the III. Army. In the first alternative, it 
was to be so disposed that it could both attack northeastward 
on Neufch^tcau and Florenville in the Ardennes, and guard its 
left rear with a special detachment. 

The IV, Army (three corps, one cavalry division and army 
artillery), concentrated behind the III., was the general reserve. 
It was destined to be used either on the right or on the left of 
the III. Army according to which of the two “principal** attacks 
— Lorraine or Ardennes — needed additional weight. If the offen- 
sive of the V. Army was directed upon Neufchdteau and Floren- 
ville, the IV. Army was to come in between the V. and the III., 
and fight its way in the direction of Arlon. Behind the right were 
to be three reserve divisions, ready to follow up the VII. Corps 
and take over the guard of the Rhine as it advanced. Behind the 
left, but not definitely allocated to the V. Army, were to be three 
more reserve divisions about Vervins, with a somewhat indeter- 
minate mission. A corps of several cavalry divisions was to 
form about M6zicres in the first days of mobilization on the left 
of the protective system, and thereafter to operate eastward or 
northeastward into the Ardennes as required. Its supporting 
infantry was to occupy the bridges between Dinant and Namur 
if the Belgian Government did not do so. 

This was the plan which was carried into effect when war 
came in August 1914. As early as Aug. 2, it was decided to act 
on the hypothesis of a German movement through the Belgian 
Ardennes, the seizure of Luxemburg by the German advanced 
guards on that day being a sufficiently suspicious indication. 
But during the following days the French General Headquarters 
were confronted with a mass of definite and indefinite informa- 
tion which it was hard indeed to appraise. On the protective 
line, apart from two severe local fights, at Mangiennes in the 
Wogvre and Lagarde in Lorraine — the first a French, the second 
a German victory — there were no events and no important indi- 
cations. To the N. of the left flank, want of liaison, and, it must 
be added, of mutual confidence, made it difficult for the French 
to gauge exactly what the Belgian army would do, and especially 
what was happening at Liege. That fortress was attacked on 
Aug. s, and its capture {sec Li^oe) was announced as a fail 
accompli on Aug. 7, yet for many days thereafter the gathering 
masses of the Germans between Aachen and the Ardennes 
seemed to make no move. 

The British Expeditionary Force (four divisions and a cavalry 
division) was about to land in France, but it was not comprised 
in “Plan 17.** A secret appendix to the plan, known to a few, 
provided for a hypothetical “ Army W.** landing from overseas 
and proceeding to the region of Valenciennes and Maubeuge, 
but the way in which this army (should it materialize) might 
best be employed could not be seen until the r 61 e of the French 
V. Army had become clearer. Meantime, it was to double the 
part of left echelon which was assigned to the French reserve 
formations about Vervins. 

But meantime, the troop-trains were arriving in the tonoen- 
tration areas, and the broad “ Plan 17 *’ had to be replaced by an 
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operation 6rder No* i.” On the morning of Aug* B, therefore, 
^Geneiai Joffre, general-in-chief of the ‘^Armies? of the North- 
East/' iaftued his apedhc instructions. 

The French Ofenme. — The enemy, it seemed, hhd grouped 
his main forces in the region of Metz, in front of Thionville 
(Diedenhofen), and in Luxemburg, with some t2 divisions in 
Lorraine and Alsace and an undetermined force which included 
parts of xo divisions in the Lii6gc and Ardennes regions. This 
main force (Metz-Luxemburg) seemed to be pointing westward, 
but might equally well swing southward, pivoting on its forti- 
fications. The French armies were, consequently, to take the 
offensive-^which was to be d& foudroyafUe as possible^and with 
ail forces in combination to seek to bring the enemy to decisive 
battle, resting their right flank on the Rhine. In order to ensure 
simultaneity and unison in the battle effort, it was laid down that 
the left wing armies might have to hold back, so as pot to become 
involved in battle with German masses traversing the southern 
Ardennes or northern WoiSvre, or both, before the right wing had 
adN/anced and made effective contact with its opponents. 

The /. Army (Gen, Dubail), composed as in ** Plan 17,^* was, 
instead of merely cooperating with and flankguarding the IX. 
(as in the plan), to become the main offensive element in Lor- 
raine and Alsace. Its VII. Corps, with a cavalry division, was to 
break into upper Alsace at once from Belfort, to drive back all 
forces it met, and, progressively reinforced by the three reserve 
divisions from Vesoul, to gain ground towards the fortified 
barrier Strassburg-Molsheim, destroying bridges and blocking- 
up bridgeheads on the Rhine as it advanced. The main body of 
the army, with a frankly E.N.E. direction, was to push towards 
the front Fencstrange (Finstingcn)-Saarburg-the Dorion, and 
to drive back its opponents on Strassburg and into lower Alsace. 

The //. Army (Gen. de Castelnau), composed as in the plan, 
was now to filay the part of auxiliary to the I. Its first objective 
was to be the front Delme-Salins-Dieuze, and its axis Chfiteau 
Salins-SaarbrUcken. It was to flankguard towards Metz, and, 
moreover, to leave two of its five corps in the region of Toul at 
General Jeffreys disposal. 

The IIL Army (Cien. Ruffey), constituted as in the plan, was 
disposed in the Woevre facing Metz, and was to be ready either 
to counter-attack any German forces emerging from the Metz 
region or to lake the offensive northward, with its left on Dam- 
viilers, according to the situation. The two corfis taken from 
Castelnau would probably be employed in concert with this 
army, either in repelling a counter-offensive from Metz or in a 
northward movement. 

The rAlcs to be given to the /F. and V. Armies were now 
defined more precisely. The IV. (Gen, de Langle de Cary) was 
to group itself between Argonne and Meuse, and the V. Army 
(Gen. Lanrczac) to condense between Vouziers and Aubenton, 
ready either (a) to attack any German army which traversed 
the Meuse between Mdzieres and the line Damvillers-Mont- 
faucon or {b) to cross the Meuse themselves for the Ardennes- 
Arlon offensive* The 11 . Corps, hitherto the left wing of the pro- 
tective system and attached to the V. Army, was now added to 
the IV. Army and directed to hold firmly to the northern outliers 
of Verdun and the left flank of Ruffey's army. Beyond the flank 
of Lanrezac was the group of reserve divisions about Vervins; 
the cavalry corps operating E, of Mczi^rcs and Montm6dy was 
expected, if and when forced back over the Meuse, to take posi- 
tions about Marieiiburg and Chimay. The r 61 e of “ Army W.” 
was as yet quite unsettled, as also was that of the Belgians. 

Such was the order which initiated the ''Battle of the Fron- 
tiers,” the opening of the World War on the western front. The 
intentions may be, and have been, criticized, but they are clear. 
The general offensive of the French right wing, fixed for the 12th 
day of mobilization (Aug. 14), was directed N.E. and E.N.E. 
into the Rhine lauds behind Strassburg and Molsheim, with a 
subsidiary effort in Alsace which would make good a front facing 
Molsheim-Strassburg- Neu Breisach and the upper Rhine forti- 
fications, and, in case of success bringing the I. Army to behind 
Strassburg, besiege that fortre^. The general offensive of the 
left was to be timed to coincide with the decisive phase of the 


operatioiis of the right;! but ^kced ae(X>tding^^^^ the progrestt of 
the main enemy armies which were presumed to have their right 
flank not farther N. than Mfiziites and their left flank on or in 
the fortified region MeU^Thionville* 

But the possibility of arranging for the Whole system to take its 
time from Diibait waS made doubtful by a geographical factor--^the 
Meuse. Had the areas in which the iV* and V. Armies were to act 
formed a single region, it would have been different, but the critical 
question was how to get tfiese two armies over the MeuiK at the 
exact moment determined by events in Lorraine, which might also 
lie the very moment at which the German masses from Luxemburg 
themselves arrived on the river. It was this disturbing factor, quite 
as much as any events to the N. of M^zi^es, which governed the 
development of the French scheme. The details of this develop- 
ment, so far. as concerns the left wing, are extremely complex and 
must l>e studied in the documents reproduced in F. Engerantd's 
Briey^ Joffre’s Preparation de la guerre et conduite des opifaHonSt 
Lanrezac’s Le plan de campaigne Jrangaist and the anonymous 
Lc Plan XVIL (publ. PayotJ. Here only a summary can be given. 

By Aug. 13, the eve of the day fixed originally for the general 
offensive, the order of Aug. 8 had ceased to apply integrally to the 
left wing. While Dubail and Castelnau were to advance on the front 
Donon-Saarburg-SaarbrUcken, as previously indicated, and a new 
and stronger army of Alsace under Gen. Pau was to carry out that 
part of the scheme which the VII. Corps had just attempted with 
disastrous results {see Frontiers, Battles of the i section Alsace)^ 
Ruffey, de Langle dc Cary and Lanrezac were directed according to 
a new scheme which was independent in time as well as place of 
operations in Lorraine. It was now clear that the German northern 
group was stronger than had been supposed, but the evidence of its 
intention to cross the Meuse above Liege and sweep round through 
the Belgian plain seemed less convincing than the probability of its 
descending southward, ami the French Command, after much 
interchange of views with Lanrezac, decided to push part of the 
V. Army northward into the region W. of Civet as a defensive 
precaution, and with the rcmainfler and the IV. and III. Armies to 
carry out a series of preparations which would suit either of two 
hy|K)theaes. If the (jiermans moving westward through the Ardennes 
were well advanced, they were to be struck by an offensive against 
the front, flank and rear, as soon as they were thoroughly involved 
in the crossing of the Meuse; if, as now seemed more probable, they 
were grouped with greater density in the northern and northeastern 
parts of the Ardennes, there would still be time for the V. and IV. 
Armies to advance before battle, not only over the Meuse, but also 
over the Lemoy and the lower ('hiers. In that event the III. Army, 
which, with various mobile forces belonging to Toul and Verdun 
and the corps of the 11 . Army reserved to the general-in-chief by 
the or<ler of Aug. 8, could assonible a considerable force, was to 
divide into a defensive group facing Metz and an offensive group 
wiiich would aim northward, conforming to the right of the IV. 
Army, which would make good the lower Chiers; while the V. Army, 
holding defensively on the Meuse at Civet, was to reach the front 
Bcauraing-Cedinne-Paliseul-Cugnon. 

On Aug. 14, the offensive in Lorraine opened. Its progress was 
slow, but not marked by any untoward incidents up to Aug. 19. 
It was independent of events to the left of the Moselle except in so 
far as sorties might emerge from the S. and S.E. fronts ot Metz, 
against which contingency the defensive group of the HI. Army, 
the two reserved corps near Toul, and the echeloned left wing of the 
1 1 . Army, were an adeq uate safeguard. On the other wing, however, 
obscurity still prevailed. Though Lanrezac was becoming more and 
more uneasy as to his left flank, and the Beljjians, standing on the 
Geete line, called for support, nothing positive as to the German 
dispositions revealed itself, but on the evening of the 15th the veil 
was, partly at least, torn away. The part of Lanreza;’s army which 
was stationed in the angle of the Sarnbre and Meuse became engaged 
with a large force of the enemy at Dinant. This consisted in reality 
only of cavalry and light infantry, but was estimated by the French 
commander, hranchet d’Esperey, as an army corps at least. At the 
same time, information came in tending to show that the Germans 
in the Ardennes included sixteen divisions. Moreover, the impression 
was formed both by Franchet dTCsperey opposing them ana by the 
French cavalry commander skirting their southern flank, that the 
Dinant Germans were flankguarding a much more considerable force 
engaged in passing the Meuse below Namur; and Lanrezac energeti- 
cally insisted on the fact that such large enemy forces could not 
conceivably be intended to operate entirely on the right bank of the 
Meuse. A remarkable absence of troops, at the same time, was 
reported by the French aviators reconnoitring the Arlon region. 
Thereupon Joffre formed a new plan. The V. Army, except one 
corps (already attached to the IV.), and its two reserx^c divisions, 
reinforced by one of the reserAre corps on the Moselle and by forces 
from Algeria, newly arrived, was to join the forces already in the 
angle of the Sarnbre and Meuse, and to cooperate with the Belgians 
and the British — both of which armies now for the first time figured 
in the scheme of operational — in attacking the front and outer flank 
of the German “ northern ” forces, while the IV. Army was to 
pnepare to debouch from the front Sedan^Montmedy in the direction 
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of J^eufchteau against^ the iK>utHern ** enemy pwpp fforinejrly 
preaumed to be the ** mam one) advancing from Lu^i^uraoii the 
front Sedan- Damvillera; and the offensive !X)rtjbll df thelllv by 
'Etain and Jameta; was to be ready to imrch bn Lodgwy; td break 
iiito the rear of this force. But this manaeuvre was merely sketched 
oot by preparations, and neat day the veil descended ajgain. The 
supposed movement of German massed over the Belgian Meuse 
was Uilconfirmed, and indeed denied; and withbut for the tnbment 
devoting more attention to the details of the cooperation to be 
obtained between the three distinct and independent commands 
W. of the Meuse (especially as Sir John French indicated Aug. a i as 
the earliest date at which the British could come into action), 
Joffre’s headquarters merely sent the cavalry corps withdrawn from 
the Ardennes to get into touch with the right ot the Belgian posi- 
tions on the Geete and— as a precaution against ihtnor inroads 
through the Belgian plain into the industrial region of Lille— bepfsn 
the transfer to Arras of some ill-equipped territorial divisions, which, 
undet General D^Alnade, had hitherto watched the Italian frontier. 
It was to the proposed offensive of the IV. and esi>ccially of the 
11 . Army that Jon re devoted his principal attentibn. For, on the 
estimate which had been formed of the German strength— which, 
however, was radically incorrect because it ignored the presence 
of reserve corps in immediate proximity to active corps — It seemed 
to certain of tne directing brains at Vitry-le-Frangois that the more 
forces the Germans placra west of the Belgian Meuse the slighter 
would be the resistance to be expected about Neufchj&teau and 
Longwy and the better the chances of cutting the enemy in two by 
the offensive directed on these points. 

From day to day the situation developed without becoming quite 
clear (for the Germans veiled their dispositions with the utmost 
8uccess)i and Joffre held stubbornly to the conception of his Neuf- 
chflteau-Longwy offensive. Lanrezac’s anxieties and those of the 
Belgians increased, but they served only to confirm the impression 
that the drive into the Ardennes would, if properly timed and 
directed, reap a great harvest; and the declaration of Sir John 
French that he would not be able to begin operations till Aug. 23, 
instead of Aug. 21, caused the scheme of a combined operation N. 
of the Sambre to recede still farther into the background. On 
Aug. 20, Joffre, estimating that all the German forces destined for 
the Meuse had by that time passed out of the region Audun-le- 
Roman, Arloii, Luxemburg, gave the orders which launched the 
IV. Army into the Ardennes and the III. on Virton and Longwy. 

The period of nuances was at an end. On that very day, on the 
one flank, Dubairs and Castelnau’s offensive, which had penetrated 
to Morhange, Saarburf^ and the Donon, met defeat (sss Frontiers, 
Battles of the; section Lorraine), Castelnau drew back hastily 
towards Nancy-Luneville ; Dubail, in spite of the exposure of his 
long right flank in the Vosges (which Pau’s methwlical advance 
from Belfort had done little to shorten), took down his left more 
steadily; but almost in a moment both were back in their concen- 
tration areas, followed by the eager enemy. On the other flank, 
the German masses facing the Belgian army front, hitherto screened 
by their calvalry, had at last declared themselves on Aug. 18, and 
the Belgian army, threatened with separation from Antweip, yet 
most unwilling to give up the expectation of British or French 
support on its S. flank, was lalling back from one position to another. 
Its decision to close up northward and fall out of the main opera- 
tions was, it must be recognized, put off to the last possible moment, 
but the disconnectedness of the Allied movements left no alternative. 
For at that date Sir John French was not ready; and in the angle 
of Sambre and Meuse, Lanrezac, a prey to new and not ill-founded 
anxieties regarding his liaison with de Langle de Cary, was, with 
Joffre’s approval, standing fast till Aug. 23, the date British coopera- 
tion should arrive. 

In spite of the anxieties and disappointments caused by these 
events, Joffre held firmly to his intention. On the morning of Aug. 2 1 
the executive order for which the IV. and III, Armies were waiting 
was sent. For the situation was now clear, and the plan of breaking 
through between the German manoeuvre-masses and their fixed 
pivot, which in one form or another had been consistently followed 
m the period of obscurity, seemed destined now to have its reward. 
But there was one fundamental miscalculation. The old error which 
had led the professional soldiers of Najxjleon III.’s day to regard the 
Prussian citizen-army as a “ sort of militia,” had reappeared in the 
form of a contempt for “reserve” formations. It was a mere 
matter of calculation that Germany’s resources permitted her to 
create such formations; but that they should figure in the masse de 
choc was regarded as incredible. Yet it was true ; and thus, instead 
of meeting a battle-army of 42 to 50 divisions with an array of 73 
French, 6 Belgian and 4 British, as anticipated, the Allies encoun- 
tered in reality one of 77 divisions, i,e, an equivalent instead of a 
much inferior force. This was especially im^rtant as bearing on 
the prospects of success in the Neufch&teau and Arlon directions. 
Strength was encountered where weakness was expected, and the 
relatively small numerical superiority of the attack did not suffice. 

The story of the battles of longwy and the Ardennes, of Charleroi, 
and Mons, will be found in detail in the article Frontiers, Battles 
OF THE. Here it must suffice to say that the French offensive into 
the Ardennes and towards Virton-^Longwy-Audlin-le- Roman met 
with general failure, and in tome places with disaster; that the 


Qermsm IL and 1 . Armies, swinging on Huy as a pivot, swept do(Wn 
i^n the French V. Army at Charleroi and the British Expe^i- 
tioiiaty Force at Mons, and bore them back; and that on Aug. 23 
at 22:00 hours (to p.m.) Joffre’s orders were issued for a general 
rotreat. The German plan of campaign had prevailed, and the 
German Command had the initiative in its hands. , 7 

At this point, then, the story of the operations is most conveniently 
told from the point of view of that side which dictated their counie. 

The German Plan of Campaign, — -For the Gerxpans, a war 
against France was essentially part of a two-front war. The 
resources of the country not being equal to .simultaneous offen- 
sives against France and Russia, the choice had to be made 
between (a) standing on the defen.sive against France while 
seeking a decision in battle in the East, (h) waging a defensive 
war on both fronts, and (c) striving to crush France while stand* 
ing on the defensive in the East. Of these (b) was held to be 
excluded by the presumed impossibility, for an industrial state, 
of enduring a long war, as well as by obvious military objections; 
(a) was never completely excluded, and had until some ten yearn 
before the war been the fundamental war-plan of the German 
General Staff; while (^) had in those last years obtained general 
acceptance, owing to the difficulty, for Germany, of waiting till 
the slow-moving Russians could be brought to action and de- 
feated in a battle of the first magnitude. Whether, in view of the 
increased strength of the defensive on the one hand and the 
increased war-readiness of Russia on the other, the adoption, 
once more, of alternative (a) was not the best policy for Ger* 
many in the circumstances of 1914, is an open question; but, in 
fact, (c) was maintained and carried into effect. 

But this increased readiness of Russia made it imperative for 
the Germans to protect East Prussia by a force at least sufficient 
to offer a step-by-step defence of that province and also, with 
their main armies reduced to that extent, to obtain a decision of 
the war in the West at the earliest possible moment, so as to re- 
lease the greater part of the forces which had gained it for service 
in the East. The proportioning of means to the two theatres, 
therefore, was a very difficult problem, admitting of many a 
priori solutions, which might bring either victory or ruin. 

The solution that found most adherents was that of Count 
von Schlieffen, chief-of-staff of the German army, in the first 
years of the present century. On assuming office, he had both 
restudied the draft plans of campaign and the tactical doctrines 
in vogue, and he had come to these conclusions: (a) that an 
offensive of maximum power, carried so far as to put France out 
of action definitively, was the only way to secure freedom of action 
in the East; (b) that this offensive, to secure the result aimed at— 
nothing less would suffice — must be developed on so broad a 
front as to grip and out-wing the most northerly and the most 
westerly points of France’s defensive dispositions; (c) that a 
maximum demsity must be sought for on the right wing, even at 
the cost of exposing Lorraine and the Rhine lands to invasion. 

The first of these considerations led to the acceptance — oonr 
trary to all the traditions of the German army— of the principle 
that not only active, but reserve, Ersatz and every other cate- 
gory of soldier must be effectively used. Schlieffen even pro- 
posed an intimate mixture, practically an amalgamation, of 
active and other elements, and aimed at putting into the field — 
in case of a single-frofU war, it is true — no less than 114 divisions 
against France. The second consideration led to the idea of a 
swing through Belgium and northern France far wider than that 
wluch was actually carried out. The route of the outer flank, 
which in spite of its extension beyond all probable French de- 
fences was to have a defensive echelon following on, was to 
touch Dunkirk, Abbeville, Rouen and pass round by Chartres, 
far to the W. of Paris — which would be invested automatically — 
so as to march in upon Auxerre and Troyes from the east. The 
line Ghent-Maubeuge-Thionville was to be reached on the 2 2d 
and the line An^iens-Rethel-Thionvillc on the 31st day of mo 
bilization; that is, not hurry but certainty and power were to be 
the executive Irules. 

The third consideration, however, led to an even more remark- 
able result than the second. Of the 1x4 divisuons no fewer than 
lox were to operate N;and W. of the I’hlonvUle pivot, Lorrain^, 
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akirinur den racktcn Fliicelstark ” wereliiahalf-<»iudous«^ng a number'm Laiidwefarbiippd«»axi'foUwr^ei«!idk}^^ 
words. In a second stheme, baaed on the two-ftv^ war, which five aWBlesAf tba |^yi^’^ii|g,^of I® 5 *^ 

for a defence force in Pnmia approsdnilately equal ithp, M^u$e 'aftd the ao^ii is 

io iiii which von Moltke actually placed there in ^914, the total the way waa The remaind^ the Ardennes 

force was lessened to that extent, but the ratio of about seven from E. to Wj in echdioii f rotn the right (III. Army) and to pre- 
divisions N.W. of Thionville to one S.E. of that pivot was paretowh^jp^dutllySiW/ihproik^rtiott tothepr^ 
m^ntained. 1. and IL Arioaias on tho Othor side of 

When von Moltke, the younger, succeeded Schlicflen, the The and Cavalry Command was of three divisions in front of 
above plans were gradually blunted, first because the idea of the I. and H‘. Armies; the rst Cavalry Command of three divi- 
making the active army a simple kernel for soldiers of all cate- sfons in front of the III. ; the 4th Cavalry Command Of two divi- 
gories was accepted only in part, and secondly because the grow- sions jn front of the tV. They were individually responriblo to 
ing war-readiness of the French army, the fever of offensive the Supreme Command, except when from time to time plac^ 
spirit that had obviously seized it, and after iot3 its very high at the disposal of certain arnnes. Similarly, the armies were in 
peace-strength, made it increasingly likely that the fYench principle directly Subordinate to the Kaiser’s headquarters, «.e. 
would open the war with a determined offensive into Lorraine to Geiieral-Ober$t von Moltke^ Chief of the General Staff, unless 
and the Rhine lands. In these circumstances so drastic a deple- temporarily paired* as was the case at the outset, with thel* and 
tion of the forces to the left of Met* as that contemplated by H. Armies, of which Billow was in general charge. 

ScIUieffen did not commend itself to Moltke, who fou^ a com- The organization of the forces E. and S.E. of Metz was sbme- 
promise in allocating one-quarter of the whole available force, what different. Rupprecht, Crown Prince of Bavaria, was ap- 
Instcad of one-eighth, to the defensive (or defensive-offensive) pointed not only Chief of the VI. Army, but Commander-in- 
front, and holding large quantities of empty roUing-stock on the Chief in the Rhine lands,” a title with wider implications than 
Rhine in readiness to transfer a proportion of this quarter to the that of an army commander, and his task included the pro- 
right wing as soon as circumstances should allow this to be done, tection of the left flank of ”the Army” or ‘‘ the main forces.” 
The amplitude of the swing was, however, undeniably dimin- He had under him his own VI. Array (five corps, of which four 
ished thereby. were Bavarian), the VII. Army of General-Gberst von Heerin- 

In one point, Schlieffen and Moltke were agreed— -the neces- gen (three corps) and the 3rd Cavalry Command (three divi- 
sity of pushing out beyond the line of the Belgian Meuse. In sions), in addition to the war garrisons of Metz, Strassburg, and 
both schemes therefore the quick seizure of Li6ge and a deploy- the upper Rhine defences (Neu Breisach, Isteia). These %6 
ment foreground beyond that fortress flgured as an indispensable active and reserve divisions were to be supplemented a few days 
prdiminar>^ to the operations proffer. later by 6J Ersatz divisions, and mixed Landwchr brigades, 

The German plan, to which effect was given in August 191:4, which Ivere grouped in some cases in ” Landwchr Commands.” 
provided as follows: (a) A protective system was formed all In all, the formations assigned to the western theatre of war 
along the line, consisting, not as had been expected of complete compris^ 6& active and reserve divisions, 6J Ersatz divisions, 
formations, but of single brigades of infantry (with a proportion 17J Landwehr brigades and 10 cavalry divisions, 
of other arms), brought up from their peace stations without The First Operations of the Germans , — The first operations to 
waiting to receive and equip their reservists. These brigades be carried out were; (i) The seizure of Li^ge and of as large a 
took over from the local troops the positions of the line that foreground as possible beyond; (2) the securing of the left ^nk 
their respective army corps were to occupy, and their reservists of *Hhe Army,” and the attraction of as many French divisions 
rejoined by parties. (6) Hiere was a concentration of the re- as possible to Lorraine and Alsace, by the living and passive 
mainder of each corfis, after mobilization in the usual way, be^ forces under Prince Rupprecht. Both these essentials having 
hind its own representatives in the protective system. This boon provided for, the five armies (I.~V.) were to proceed at 
concentration of the active corps was completed by the 14th day once to the main task, which was to be a great ” wheel through 
of mobilization (Aug. 15). (c) Concentration of reserve corps, Belgium into France, pivoting on Thionville~Metz,” in which 
as a rule immediately behind or to a flank of the corresponding wheel the tl. and I. Armies were to govern the pace. The II. 
active con^s, was completed by the 16th day (Aug. 17). (d) Army was to swing on the arc Liege-Wavre, the I. following in 
Concentration of other formations, Ersatz divisions and mixed echelon on the arc Tongres-Brussels, flankguarding towards 
Landwchr brigades, was completed from the nth to the 17th Antwerp, whither, it was presumed, the Belgian field army 
day. (c) The six advanced, peace-strength brigades of the corps would retire. No very distant objectives were fixed. When 
intended to assemble about Aachen were employed as a striking Liege and the region W, of the Meuse had been occupied, and 
force under General von Emmich, which without waiting for the cavalry divisions of the I. Cavalry Command had fixed the 
siege artillery was to attempt to storm Li^ge at once, if the Bel- situation of the Belgian artny, of the British forces expected to 
gians did not agree to let the Germans pass. The German ulti- land at Ostend, and of the French forces which might be pushed 
matum to Belgium was handed in late on the evening of Aug. 2 into Belgium from the S., specific orders could be given. Mean- 
fist day of mobilization), and required an answer within twelve while, the problem was to deploy the two highly condensed armies 
hours. There is reason to believe that, on Belgium’s refusal, a of Kluck and Billovr on the W. side of the Mctise, in spite of 
proposal was made to Holland to allow the use of the iVfaestricht li^ge and of the Bdgiaii field army. On this, as the I. and II. 
tongue as a gateway into the Belgian plain, but, whether this be Armies were to give the time to the rest, the whole movement 
so or not, it was only on the evening of the 3rd day of mobiliza- depended; but while the III., IV. and V. Armies awaited devel- 
tion that the striking force crossed the frontier. opments, the 2nd and 4th Cavalry Commands were to push 

The order of battle, and allocation of the German forces N. of through the Ardennes and towards Damvillers, in order to clear 
the pivot, was as follows; I. Army (Gencral-Obcrst von Kluck), up the situation in the Meuse valley from Namur to St. Mi- 
five corps, assembled behind the Macstricht tohgue (JUlich- hiel— a mission which naturally brought about a scries of 
Krcfeld area); II. Army (General-Gberst von Bfilow), seveh conflicts writh tjie. French cavalry, and, above Stenay, ^th the 
corps, including one attached from I* Army, assembled faring French profoqtive ibifantry system in the WoSvre. In point of 
the Li^ge frontier ( Aachen^-^MalmMy'^Euskirchcn) ; III. Army information, this cavalry activity probably yielded only con^ 
(General-Gberst von Hausen), four corps, assembled in the area firmations di the obvious^ but it was invaluable in ireiling the 
St Vith'^Wittlich-^Blttbuig; IV. Army (Duke Albrecht of Wllrt- army movements when later these were begun, 
lember^, five ^semWed in the^ area Luxemburg (seized ^The Li^e operation w described under Liicfs. There was no 
Aug. 2)*^TnerTDtekirch^Wad®w; V* Army (Wilhelm, German surprisei Belgium having imibiliiwd her available forces at an early 
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ttitd At^ tMie oif «iit brifmde ttttlfeks oh 
the iu^ hf Ami hoMttmitfd ihtb 1^6^ 

tthd for «pm« da^iy the Britieh or 

Freii^ €oiiiiiihi)il|i hMe to fonn h ohiar vien^ of 

the uit\mxhni mtf^ fort^rmg hdd outi RecoanoitrW phtrole of the 
Cirwftw Command, which paas^ the Meinie near the 

Dutch Iftmti^^^ e^ parts of the ettacldiig force, 

leariM jmthiiiit/of the Beieian diaposltio^^^ and the mitn body 
lemained ipr its lyidtfe. On Ang. 8 the situation at Litee was 
clear enough to eir^ble the cavalry to push vrestward, and in the days 
following It Mabhshed the front of the Bdgian held army as lying 
appronimlately on the GeSte line from S. of jodoignc to Diest. But 
on Aug, 12, the attempt of the Germans to work round to the left 
of this position was checked in a severe local action at Haelen* The 
Liege forts, meantiihe, had to be reduced by super-heavy siege 
artillery, one by one, and it was not till Aug. 15 that the masses of 
the German 1. and II. armies were able to be^n to cross into the 
area comprised between Li6ge and the Cieete. The resistance of the 
Li6ge forts had put back the start of the great wheeling movement 
for four days. 

Thus the difficult and essential preliminary (^ration of seizing a 
bridgehead beyond the Meuse did not pass on ciuite according to 
programme. It had often been alleged that the Germans had 
obtained a longstart in their concentration by means of surreptitious 
mobilization. That this was not actually the case has been shown 
by a study published in 1920 by the Belgian General Staff ; but even 
had such a mobilization taken place, it would not have helped to 
solve the problem of Li^ge. All that infantry could contribute to its 
solution, the first six peac^strength brigades contributed. The rest 
was a matter of siege artillery, and it must be regarded as a seri- 
ous flaw in Moltke's plans that this artillery did not put in an ap- 
pearance on Aug. 6 instead of on Aug. 10. 

On the other flank, the operationsln Lorraine and Alsace, which 
were to maintain the **|pivot" of the wheel against French attack 
proceeded more favourably than had been anticipated — too favour- 
ablyj as the sequel was to show. The problem was difficult, and 
a prtdri reasoning could not assist its solution materially. For here, 
much more than on the Belgian flank, events depended upon the 
independent will of a great enemy army which was equally capable 
of the offensive or of the defensive-offensive; and although the 
tendency of French military thought in the last years before the 
war had evidently been towards the former, it was not clear how far 
this tendency had actually gone. Prince Rupprecht's task included 
not only the maintenance of the Metz-Thionvillc pivot but the 
attraction of as large a force of the French as possible; and if their 
old policy of defensive-offensive still held good, then, in order to set 
up this attraction, he must attack. If not, although attack would 
not be necessary, a much larger proportion of the total force than 
that which Schlicffen had thought sufficient would have to 
allotted to the front E. of Metz. For Schlieffen had reckoned with 
certainty on a defensive-offensive policy in his opponents, and had 
argued therefrom that no deep inroad of large forces into the Rhine 
lands would in fact be attempted by the French, when a tidal wave 
of seventy to a hundred German divisions was advancing through 
northeastern France. But the situation was ouitc different if the 
French offensive in full force was to be launched at the outset, while 
the tide in the N. was still dammed up. For these reasons, Prince 
Rupprccht was given about one-quarter of the total available forces, 
and instructed: (a) to take the offensive over the Lorraine frontier 
in order to draw upon himself as much as possible of the enemy’s 
forces, in the event of these being handled according to the old 
policy; {b) to prepare a great defensive system, Metz-I^ower Nied- 
Saar-Vosges-Strassbiirg, against the contingency of an immediate 
powerful offensive of the Frcuich; (c) in the latter event, to suspend 
the offensive initiated in accordance with (a), and to draw back from 
line to line till the Saar was reached, where a standing defence 
would be made in conjunction with counter-attack on the French 
left from the Metz-Nied system. In the least likely alternative of 
only minor forces of the French being met with in Lorraine, Prince 
Rupprecht might utilize the Metz system to cover the transfer of 
part of his forces W. of the Moselle for cooperation with the V. 
Army. Upper Alsace was to be held against light forces, but evacu- 
ated 'step by step if seriously invaded. The VI. Army with the 3rd 
Cavalry Command was assembled accordingly in Lorraine, the 
VI 1 . Army (minus two expected Italian cavalry divisions) in Alsace; 
and mobilized and civil labour on a large scale was employed in 
creating the Nied ” position, which ran from where the newest 
Metz works touched tnat river to its mouth N.W. of Saarouis. 

The French I. and II. Armies, ready for operations as soon as the 
Germans, spared the latter the necessity of testing their intentions 
bv advancing on Aug, 14 in great force. Accordingly, the German 
VI. Army drew back from position to position, while the VII. Army, 
which had defeated the first inroad of the French VII. Corps at 
M'Ulhausen, likewise drew back gradually before the army of Pau, 
dispatching pai^t of its forces by Zabern to the upper Saar to assist the 
VI. Army's defbnoe, and preparing with the remainder to hold the 
line Schirmeck-Molsheim-Strassburg firmly. But this withdrawal, 
after making all preparations for the offensiye in tlic first place, was 
bUiy unwillingly and half-heartedly carried out ' by Rupprecht ’s 
headquarters* And whenj on Aug. i7» hews arrived from Moltke 


that the French advance into Lorraine was, after all, 'their thiaiff 
ipensive, Rupprecht determined tq fight qn theiHn^pf hisrear^iaras 
oh Aug. j^o. Thus, just at the moment when the French had 
to push their offensive >^ithout further heidtation, the Germans 
dianged their policy into one of flank attack. 'Fhe battles df Mot- 
hanga <M 5 rchingen) and Saarburg followed (see FRdNTiBRS3ATttEa 
OF the: section Lprrmne), in which the Carmans were victorious. 

A hot pursuit was initiated, and with that disappeared for the time 
^ing all possibility of driiwing off any part of rHnce Rujpprecht'S 
forces for the l>eneht of the *' Army.” Moltke’s roHing-stocfr on the 
Rhine waited in vain. The Commamier-in-Chief in the Rhine lands 
had brilliantly perforrued both his tasks, but he had become a 
commander of two ardent armies who could see only the enemy In 
front of him. 

The German Advance through Belgium and France. —Once the 
Li6gc foreground had been secured, and the pivot of Thionville- 
Metz been made firm, there was no need, in Schlicffen*s opinion, 
for overhaste in the development of the main operation, which 
required principally power, Moltke, on the other hand, sought 
to remedy the reduction of power on the striking wing by urging 
it to speed. This was not easy, for the administrative and tech- 
nical marching arrangements required for drawing the five of 
six corps of the I. Army through the narrow tunnel between 
Liege and the Dutch frontier were complicated, while Billow’s 
II. Army displayed no great energy in crossing the Meuse above 
Li 4 ge. Thus the Belgian main army was left undisturbed on the 
Geetc — the most forward position which it could safely adopt 
in view of the risk of being outflanked by a German movement 
through Dutch territory — till Aug. 19, when, threatened with 
severance from Antwerp, it began to retire westward with but 
little fighting. Even then, however, the task of the Gerinan I. 
Army was by no means clear. The possible arrival of a British 
Expeditionary Force on its outer flank was a standing menace, 
and until the true right flank of the system, Billow’s II. Army, 
had begun its advance in earnest its protective echelon (I. Army) 
could not operate to any purpose. On the evening of Aug. 19 — 
the 1 8th day of mobilization — the outer flank of the wheel had 
only reached the line Thildonck-Tirlemont (I. Army)-Sart Rib- 
sart-Mehaigne (II. Army), while the armies traversing the 
Ardennes were at Marche (III.) and Bastogne-Arlon (IV.) 
respectively. The V. Army was just beginning to draw out of 
the Thionville area towards Ix>ngwy. On Aug. 20, learning that 
a large French army had been assembled in the Charleroi region, 
Billow prepared its encirclement by beginning to wheel-in not 
only the 11 . Army^s right wing but the I. Army (then under his 
orders) as well; but as the cooperation of the 111 . Army moving 
on Dinant was intended, that array, as well as the I., had to be 
given time, and the concentric blow upon Lanrczac was fixed for 
Aug. 23, while the left wing of the II. Army was to attack Namur 
from both banks of the Meuse. Had these measures been carried 
out, the vast wheeling movement ” would, on the 22nd day of 
mobilization, have occupied the line NivcUes-Charlcroi-Dinant- 
NeufchS-teau-Arlon-Thionville instead of the line Ghcnt-E. 
front of Maubeuge-'Sedan-Thionville, as Schlieffen had planned 
for that day. But the fact of being a few days in arrear was of 
small importance relatively to the fact that, instead of contin- 
uing to swing out, the German line would be beginning already 
to roll in. The essential principle of the movement, that of out- 
flanking not only the momentary position, but also any and every 
position of the enemy’s left wing, was sacrificed. The British 
Expeditionary Force, unlocated, lay outside instead of inside 
the scope of the wheel. 

But during Aug. 20-23 events crowded upon one another at 
almost every point of the German line. The left wing of the Up 
Array stormed Namur, with the powerful aid of the super-heavy 
artillery (this time deployed from the outset), while the right 
became engaged front- to-front with Lanrczac (see Frontiers, 
Battles of the: section Charleroi) » The I. Army, advancing in 
echelon to the battlefield indicated by Billow, but seeking still 
to preserve both its rearward echelonracnt and its power of 
extending outwards, came into contact, with its left wing^ with 
the British Expeditionary Force in the neighbourhood of Mens 
{see Frontiers, Battles of the: section Mom), Meanwhile, 
the German III. Army, drawing out of the W.S.W. direction in 
order to cbdperate in the battle proposed for Aug* 23^ had lost 
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tottdi iirilih' the iittmtion of Billow’s anny (appaiwtiy through 
the the laU^r to keep Hausen posted os to events on 

the IV. Army In the h^wt of the Ardennes 
hadi.h4fea4y forward and southward in order to 

prol^ iiausen^s left when it received the full weight of the 
PrOheh IV/ Army’s offensive from the Chiers. Lastly, the V. 
Atihy I ph' Mrhich a defensive attitude was at first imposed by the 
Supreh^ Command, managed to tonvert its defensiyei flushed 
by success in the battle of l^ngwy, into a flank oflensive which 
threatened to create a gap b^ween the five armies and the 
Thlonville-'Metz pivot, oh which they were to wheel (5ee 
Frontikhs, Battiks of the; section Ardennes.) 

Thus, at almost every point, local situations and the initiative 
of army commanden; and troops turned the smooth and regular 
tide into a series of eddies. On the German side, as on that of the 
Allies, the northern half of the battle of the Frontiers was a 
chain of fierce local battles which only a very strong Higher 
Command could take in hand, either to straighten the linl^ or 
to reforge them in a different pattern. 

From that point to the battle of the Marne, the contest is less 
between schemes, leas even between armies, than between the 
capacities of the two Supreme Commands. 

At the head of the German armies was a man in indifferent health, 
by nature kindly rather than insistent, one for whom responsibility 
was rather a burden than a source of strength. He carried, moreover, 
the strain of watching and attenmting to direct affairs on the eastern 
front. His opponent was a diflrerent man and differently placed. 
Essentially authoritative in temperament, sound in health, and 
concerned with one task only, Joffre was a commander in the full 
sense where Moltke was a responsible adviser only. Leaving the 
details of planning to his staff, and in particular to General Bcrthelot* 
Joffre devoted himself entirely to the r 61 e of commanding. His 
personal activity in the days after the battle of the Frontiers is 
astonishing, but it is essentially of the moral and not the operative 
kind-*<lQcicling, encouraging, punishing — ^the r 61 e of King William I. 
in the war of 1870-^1, and one which the Emperor William II. was 
unable to sustain in 1914. Add to the factors weighing against 
Moltke, the prestige and confidence of his army commanders, most 
of whom had won victories, none sustained defeat, whereas no 
French subordinate general had obtained an important tactical 
success, and it is evident that the higher control was necessarily 
firmer on the side of the French than on that of the Germans. 

The prevailing impression on the Cicrman side after the battles 
along the frontiers was that a decisive victory had been won, and 
that the next phase was to be one of exploitation. The consequences 
of this impression, which spon penetrated to General Headquarters, 
were: (0) the decision to send six corps (two from each portion of 
the line) to the East Prussian front ; (6) freedom of action granted to 
the V. Army to cut loose from contact with Thionville and join in the 
general pursuit by a movement round the N. of Verdun; (c) non- 
interference with Prince Kupprecht’s pursuit in Lorraine; and (d) a 
new orientation of the L, IL, III., IV. and V. Armies, which, 
abandbning the ** wheel," were to advance in line in a general S.W. 
direction, with the L Army heading for the lower Seine, the IL for 
Paris, the III. for Chftteau-Thierry, the IV. for Epernay, and the V. 
for Vitry-le-Franyois, the last-mimed flankguarding against Verdun 
and the first preserving a defensive echelon on its right. 

The new orders were issued on Aug. 27, after the battle of Lan- 
drecics^Le Cateau had accounted for all undisclosed British forces 
and established the feebleness of the French cordon to the left of 
them, while the III. Army w'as well S. of Rocroi and the IV. bordered 
the Meuse from Sedan to Stenay. They were not executed with the 
certainty and confidence of an exploitation. The V. Army, in the 
act of letting go its connexion with Thionville-Metz, had on Aug. 25 
exposed its left flank to a very sharp offensive of the defensive 
portion of the French III. Army now styled " Army of Lorraine," 
under General Maunounr, whose progress had been stopped only 
by orders from Paris. The French III. and IV. Armies, ouickly 
rallied from their Ardennes-Longay defeats, gave grouna only 
slowly and with frequent counter-strokes (ise Frontiers, Battles 
OF the: section Ardennes)^ and the German III. Army was con- 
tinually drawn southward, off its line of advance, to assist the IV. 
in real or supposed crises. Thus a great gap opened up between the 
III. Army and the 11 .; and the latter, uneasy as to its left flank, 
^adually drew away into a southerly direction, while Kluck’s 1 . 
Army continued S.W. on Amiens. Almost immediately thereafter, 
the 1. Army began to come into contact with French forces, dis- 
tinctly superior In numl>er and in quality from those hitherto met 
on this outer flank. While driving these back in various minor 
di^ns, and expanding ever westward in so doing, it was suddenly 
linked and caused to swerve southward by demands for assistance 
from the IL Army, which, unsupported on its left by the III., found 
itself counter-attacked, with a vigour that had not been observed 
since Charleroi, by Lanretac (res Guise, Battle of). This crisis, 
like similar crises on a smaller scale in the area affecting the iV, and 


UL Arioies, passed away after a time> b# the dismte^atidn of tha 
German masa>inovenient had now reached a climax,; Apart frorti 
regulating special questions between armies as they arose, the 
German Higher Command had not intervened in the conduct ^ 
operations since its instruction of Aug<» 27. On the night of:Augv 31^ 
the L Army, in the vain hope of seixing the left flank of the British 
or of Lanrexac, had pushed its left far to the S# to the Atsne below 
Boissons, while its right; was in the Lassigny hills and W, of Mmitn 
didier and even farther north. The IL Army had not progressed be^ 
yond the Guise-St. Quentin battlefi^d^ its front facing due $, 
between Essigny-le-Grand and Vervins: the II L Army on the 
contrary was on the upper Aisne on both sides of RetheL the IV. 
astride the northern Argonne between Semuy and Buxancy, the V. 
wrapping itself round the N. side of Verdun while still maintaining 
considerable forces in the Woevre facing the E. front of that fortress, 
and the C6tc de Meuse. Two corps had left for the eastern front, 
belonging not to the subsidiary armies in Lorraine but to the striking 
wing. One corps had been left to face the Belgians in Antwerp, one 
and a quarter corps to besiege Maubeuge, other detachments here 
and there to guard lines of communication or to invest small French 
forts such as Givet. The only new forces on their way to the West 
were the two divisions of the IX. Res. Corps and certain Ersatz 
brigades, all of which were needed to support the dangerously weak 
cordon of the III. Res. Corps facing Antwerp and to be on tne spot 
in case of a Russian and British landing at Ostend, rumours of 
which at this time filled western Europe. 

In Lorraine, the pursuit from the battlefields of Morhange and 
Saarburg had led the German VI. and VI L Armies in a southerly 
direction, substantially on Rambervillers and Charmes. Forced to 
condense into two mam groups by the fort of Manonviller — a work 
condemned as useless by peace-time critics — and by the forest of 
Parroy, they had exposed their right flank to counter-attack by the 
restored army of Castelnau, which held the fortifications N. and E. 
of Nancy and the north flank of the so-called Trou6e de Charmes. 
This French counter-stroke not only gravely imperilled Prince 
Rupprecht’s army — for Manonviller resisted long enough to act as 
an anvil to Caatelnau's hammer — but deprived the German Com-* 
mand in Lorraine of its initiative. With that loss, it forfeited all 
real power of holding larger French forces in its front; and though 
the C!^rman Supreme Command, in the same confident general 
instructions of Aug. 27 which initiated the southwestward pursuit 
of the I. -V. Armies, ordered the Bavarian Prince to break tnrough 
the French line in the direction of NeufchUtcau on the upper Meuse, 
it soon appeared that Joffre had the inner line." He could take 
troops from Lorraine for other service, while his opponent could 
only continue costly holding attacks that did not holcl. 

On Sept. I the German Supreme Command gave up the con- 
ception of a general southwesterly pursuit, which, by its incidents, 
had not only lost its direction but brought the armies into a very 
irregular array and resumed the original conception of the wheel 
pivoting on Thionville, or rather, in the new situation, on the troops 
of the V. Army facing the N. side of Verdun. By now, however, 
with losses and detachments, the frontage of such a sweep was 
reduced by the front of a whole army, if not two armies. The 
apiiearance of French active and reserve forces N. of Paris made it 
clear that a protective echelon — such as had always been prescribed 
and rarely formed by the L Army — would have to follow the rear of 
the anny on the outer flank, and, moreover, the gap between the 
IL and III. Armies must be closed. The new general instructions, 
therefore, prescribed that the II. Army should steadily drive the 
French in a southeasterly direction, followed in echelon by the L, 
which was to watch Paris and break up the communications leading 
thither. But almost immediately after the L Army, still well in 
advance of the IL, received this order, one of its corps, exploiting a 
local advantage, crossed the Marne at Ch6zy and Ch&teau-Thierry, 
and Kluck determined to support it rather than withdraw it. The 
Supreme Command made no protest, all the more so as he reported 
evidences of real dissolution m the ranks of the retreating enemy. 
Kluck pushed on. The echelon facing Paris was maintained, but it 
was CTowing thinner and^ thinner. Gn Sept. 4 the Supreme Com- 
mand, in increasing uneasiness, limited the offensive front still more. 
Not only was the 1 . Army to stand fast between the Oise and the 
Marne, but the IL Army was to wheel outwards and fill the space 
between the Marne and the upper Seine. The III. Army, now 
become the operating wing, was to march on Troyes and to the E. 
thereof, continuing m close liaison with the IV. and V. while the 
Lorraine armies were to renew their attempt to break through the 
upper Moselle front. 

The final phases of the battle in Lorraine represent the endeavour 
of exhausted forces to carry out their part in this scheme. The 
central and western portion came to nothing, for although Kluck 
began at 23:00 hours (11 p.m.) on Sept. 5 to counter-march his 
army so as to fill the space between the Oise and the Marne, now 
guarded only by the last relic of his echelon, and BUlow gained 
ground between the Marne and the Seine as far as Montmirail and 
the marshes of St. Goud, General Joffre had, on the afternoon of 
Sept, 4, issued the command to his armies to face about and attack* 

The Preparaiian of the Counter-Offensive . — While on the Gts- 
man side we see the battles of the frontiers followed by a high* 
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lA irhich the driver was able to keep little more f 
thEn'Ihe semblatit^ of order in his team, on the French side the I 
l^etuie Is one of an astonished and confused, but in no sense a 
rented dtisten-army, too clear-sighted to believe itself betrayed 
ahd' yet too ignorant of the ensemble to see where miscalculations 
had led to disaster. In the hands of one who had specialised in 
the art of inspiring conhdence, whose silence even was imper- 
turbable, and whose career had been spent not in technical 
subtleties of operations but in varied branches of administration, 
ft had every chance of early recovery, provided that it was han- 
dled according to a dehnite policy and not exposed to incidents. 
This definite policy was laid down in a general order of Aug* 25, 
Which began with the phrase: “ As it has proved impossible to 
carry out the projected offensive, the next operations will be 
regulated so as to constitute on the left, — by means of the IV* 
and V. Annies, the British army, and new forces from the eastern 
front, — a mass capable of resuming the offensive while the others 
hold up the enemy for the required time.” Following this cool 
and convincing statement, the detail paragraphs prescribe a 
retreat to the line Braye-sur-Somme~Ham for the British, to 
Vermand-Moy for the offensive portion of the V. Army, to La 
F^re-Laon-Craonne-'St. Erme for the defensive wing of that 
army, to the middle Aisne for the IV. Army and to the Argonne- 
Verdun line for the III. ** From this situation the offensive will 
be resumed,” said the order. On the left of this line a barrage 
against cavalry inroads was to be formed between Picquigny 
and the sea, and either between Bomart and Corbie or between 
Picquigny and Villers-B re tonneux there was to be formed a new 
army, soon to be designated the VI.. and composed, as regards 
its staff and several of its divisions, of the troops which had just 
defeated the left of the German Crown Prince as it sidled past 
£tain. This was to be ready for action on Sept. 2, and the 
direction of its offensive would be either St. Pol-Arras or Arras- 
Bapaume, according to the position of the extreme right of the 
Germans. The British would attack on Bertincourt or Le Cate- 
let, according to the situation, the V. Army wing on Bohain. 
The right of the V., the IV., and the III. were to defend the line 
laid down and eventually to attack from it. To the I. and II. 
Armies went the laconic instruction, ” the r 61 e of these armies is, 
to endure.” 

But the pressure of the German pursuit in its first freshness 
did not admit of the British coming to a halt on the line ordered, 
and when the elements of the new VI. Army began to assemble 
about Amiens the battle had passed far to the south of them. 
Similarly, with the V. Army, the battle of Guise, which may be 
considered as a section of the proposed general offensive, led to 
small results because the British element was wanting on its 
outer flank. The controversies which have arisen as to the rapid- 
ity of the British retirement from the battlefield of Le Cateau to 
behind the Oise need not here be discussed, for it is more than 
doubtful in any case whether the state of the French army, in its 
ensemble on Aug. 31, justified the risk of incurring final defeat. 
Be this as it may, Joffre put aside all temptations to exploit the 
local successes at Guise on the Meuse, and in a new general order 
of Sept. I laid down that the VI. Army and the British having 
insufficiently checked the enemy's turning movement, the whole 
system must pivot about its right continuing to retreat, until the 
left of the V. Army should be free from the menace of envelop- 
ment. Then the armies would take the offensive, this time 
utilizing the position of the III. Army, protected by Verdun on 
the N. and the C6te de Meuse on the E., to strike the chief blow. 
The position from which the offensive would be resumed was 
now well back from Paris, which was to be left to itself (though 
Joffre suggested that its troops might cobperate in the general 
offensive), the V. Army behind the upper Seine (Nogent), the de- 
tachment Foch (IX. Army) and the IV. Army behind the Aube 
and S. of Vitry, the III. Army, augmented by defence troops 
borrowed from the C6te de Meuse and possibly by troops from 
th^ Lorraine front, N, of Bar-le-Duc. The British and the VI. 
Ariny were to constitute with Gallium's local troops a Paris 
g^onp which should hold the Seine from Melun to Juvisy, and 
the £. and N.E. fronts of Paris. 


Thus wais prepared the initial situation of the battle of the 
Marne. The scheme as outlined at first underwent many modi- 
fications, due to the ardent initiatives of GaBifeni in Paris, and of 
Sarrail, commander of the III. Army, S. of Verdun, as well as to 
other causes. These kre discussed in the article Marn!k. Battle 
OF THE. Here it is not necessary to analyse too closely the form 
projected for the battle. Essentially, the fact to be retained by 
history is that a great army, in retreat after failure, could be 
energized, ordered to turn about, and launched to the attack, 
by a modem commander-in-chief whose influence must filter 
through a complex hierarchy before reaching the fighting soldier. 
Many had believed this to be an impossibility, and they were 
proved wrong. The operative scheme of the battle of the Marne 
and even its apparent barrenness of specific military results, are 
of insignificant importance compared with the fact that the bat- 
tle of the Marne was actually fought. (X.) 

The ” Race to the 5 ca.” — The establishment of the German 
defensive on the line of the Aisne, prolonged across the plain of 
Champagne, which ended the Marne battle, did not put an end 
to the Anglo-French offensive. The front between Compiegne 
and Verdun was stabilized here and there, but the battle of 
movement continued at the free extremity, that is, to the W, of 
Compiegne, and beyond. This new offensive has improperly 
been called the ” Race to the Sea.” In reality it was not a ques- 
tion of reaching the coast as quickly as possible, so as to obtain 
there an absolute protection against turning movements. If it 
had been so, the shortest line for the Allies, and the easiest to 
hold, would have been that of the Somme, from Compiegne to 
Montdidier and Amiens. To the estuaiy of the Somme, this line 
does not measure much more than 100 km., while the line from 
S. toN., which was that of the actual ” Race to the Sea,” ended 
N. of the Yser and was nearly double that length, presenting 
features of very various nature, among which some entirely 
lacked defensive value. 

The truth is that the offensive, which was throughout the 
policy of the French Command, did not stop at the Marne vic- 
tory. On Sept. 11, when the VI. Army (Maunoury) arrived at 
Compiegne, the Commander-in-Chief gave the order for this 
force to place immediately as many troops as possible on the 
right bank of the Oise. On Sept. 17 he indicated his plan by 
ordering the formation, on the left wing, of a force capable of 
parrying a flanking movement by the enemy as the best pre- 
caution to be taken. But Sir John French has stated that on the 
very next day (Sept. 18) General Joffre informed him that he was 
developing a new plan which aimed at attacking and enveloping 
the German right flank. The enemy, moreover, showed by his 
method of occupying the ground that the initiative no longer 
rested with him. 

At the extreme end of the Allied line on the Oise the valley of 
the Aisne cleaves its way through a forest-clad massif, cutting 
it in two S. of the Aisne; the larger part of this mass consists of 
the forest of Compiegne and the northern part is the forest of 
Laigne. If the Germans, very skilled in turning forests to mili- 
tary account and manoeuvring in them, had retained any hope 
of resuming the offensive against the Allied left flank, they 
would have occupied the forest of Compiegne in order to make 
it the starting point of their turning movement and force the 
Allied left to retreat towards Paris. But they abandoned that 
front; nor did they retain the forest of Laigne, on the plateau to 
the N. of Attichy. The offensive impulse in the World War was 
thus on the side of the Allies and they kept it until the fatal day 
of Russia's defeat on the eastern front. Until that time every 
attack which resulted in the gain of ground came from the Allies, 
who, save for a few occasions, methodically pushed back the 
enemy from one entrenched position to another. The Germans 
had later to defend their right flank, more and more threatened 
as it became more and more prolonged. And, as the best way of 
arresting the progress of the Allies would have been to strike at 
their offensive, they tried without ceasing to outflank them, 
while they were resisting in front. 

Thus the ” Race to the Sea,” viewed as a whole, consisted in 
establishing an offensive Allied flank against the German right, 
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and, this flank being always unsupported at one extremity, in 
German efforts to seise this extremity from two directions. These 
attempts, on either side, taking place farther and farther from 
Compi^gne, appeared as a to the Sea^^; but in reality 

neither side was deliberately making for the coast. The S.-N. 
direction taken by the line of contact was not sought by either 
opponent; it resulted from the balance of forces. 

It is evident that, whatever resources on either side were fur- 
nished by reserves and new formations, the extension of the 
front of contact over a length of 200 km. was only possible on 
condition of leaving much thinner forces on the stabilized front 
than had been rec^uired for the battle of movement, from Aug. 
30 to Sept. X2, In proportion as the lines extended to the N., 
transferences took place, depleting the line from Belfort to 
Compidgne, as had already been done in the Vosges and in 
Lorraine, to enforce the regions where the struggle was being 
carried on in open country. 

As regards such transferences, the advantage was with the 
Germans, because they occupied the interior of the angle whose 
apex points to Compi^gne, while the Allied troops had to be 
moved around this point. 

On the German side, the manoeuvre brought 18 new army corps 
into the line. On the Allied side it resulted in the transference 
of the II. Army (de Castelnau) between the Oise and the Somme; 
the formation of the X, Army (Maud'huy), N. of the Somme, 
and the VIII. Army (d’Urbal), which included the Belgian army, 
brought back from Antweqi; and la.stly in the shifting of the 
British army into Flanders. To these transfers and new crea- 
tions must 1^ added various formations constituted on the spot, 
of which the most important was a group of territorial divisions 
placed under the orders of General Brugi&re. Some of these for- 
mations had already joined in the offensive after the battle of 
the Marne, notably at Amiens, which they had cleared of the 
German units scattered through Picardy and Artois. This 
ensemble was placed under the command of General Foch, but 
was only brought to completion by degrees. The successive steps 
will now be described. 

The first offensive action against the German right began on 
Sept, II, in accordance with the order given by General Joffre. 
It was carried out by the VI. Army, with one additional corps 
on the right bank of the Oise. It immediately encountered ener- 
getic resistance on the Aronde, a small tributary prolonging the 
depression of the Aisne valley on the opposite side of the Oise. 
On the northern bank of this stream wooded heights extend be- 
tween Compidgne, Lassigny and Noyon, and surround Rib6- 
court — names which all became famous during the war. 

The VI. Army had a difficult task in the subduing of them, and 
could hardly heave achieved it, threatened as it was with an at- 
tack in flank, without the help of the II. Army (de Castelnau), 
which, detraining in the Clermont-Beauvais area, had to cover 
30 or 40 km. in order to outflank the German right. At the same 
time the cavalry and the territorial divisions of General Brugere 
extended the movement towards the north. 

The resulting battles were prolonged until the end of Sept, 
with alternations of success and reverse, through Lassigny, Roye, 
and Chaulnes, as far as P6ronne. From P^ronne to Lassigny, 
where the wooded hills ceased, the terrain consisted of undulating 
plains, where no line of battle could be found. It was thus the 
balance of forces that determined the front of contact, which 
was gradually fortified on either side. 

On Sept. 24 the French retook P6ronne and lost it again. 
This little place, in a hollow, offering no possibility of outlook or 
of action outside its walls, had no military value. The positions 
which should have been (Kcupied in the circumstances were the 
heights of the Somme above P6ronne which formed a very con- 
sidiuri^ble obstacle. The great value of this line, especially facing 
eaMrkrd, owing to the command of the country in that direction 
given by the heights, did not escape the German staff, and for a 
long time their efforts were directed towards preventing the 
Allies from securing the heights, by the defence of improvised 
fordfleations, at some distance in front of them. Later it will 
be seen how these lines were linked up with that of the Ancre. 


It will now be shown how, aftsr the preliminaty fightings the 
German ftx>nt became established between the Aisne and the 
Qiie^ A salient is always a weakness, The front was fixed ffom 
£. to W. along the Aisne; and the flank resolving itself into a new 
front running N. and S. the German line exhibited a right*angle 
salient pointing towards the forest of Laigne. It was very largdy 
to smooth out this salient that the line was traced behind the 
forest in sueh a way as to form a great arc instead of a point. 
South of the portion of the line of the Somme between Pirotnne 
and Ham it was necessary to connect this arc with the fortified 
line S. of P^ronne; the line Chaulnes-Roye-Lassigny was thus 
strongly indicated as the connecting line. 

On Sept. 23 there was fighting near Lassigny, on Sept. 35 near 
Roye, and on Sept. 3 q in the same places and also at Chaulnes, 
where the Allies were repulsed, as they were at the salient itself* 
On Oct. I the fighting-Une extended to near Arras. It will be 
seen how it came to be fixed on the N. of P^ronne, 

The old fortress of Arras, which was no longer more than 
half fortified, but whose citadel had been maintained in good 
condition, was a point d'appui for the Allies. The interval, 40 
km. wide, between Arras and the Somme, provided some fea* 
tures which were favourable to the establishment of a line. 
First, near Arras, there was the little valley of the Crinchon* 
The stream itself is unimportant, but its banks afford positions 
which are good in default of better ones. Next, a connecting 
line had to be ensured over about 15 km., from N, to S., across 
the undulating plateau, to the course of the Ancre, which forms 
a deep ravine both above and btdow Albert, The river bends 
in a S.W. direction as far as Corbie on the Somme. 

Thus the line traced by the depression favourable to a line 
of resistance forms a series of zigzags: the Ancre near Albert, the 
Somme from Corbie to P6ronnc, the Somme from P6ronne to 
Ham. It was because of this peculiarity that the Germans, when 
they were defending the line of the Ancre, opposite Albert, 
could not make use of the section of the Somme between P^ronne 
and Ham, because it was 20 km. to the rear. Their solution con- 
sisted therefore of drawing a line through the Corbie salient, 
behind which lay Combles, transformed into a magazine and 
supply depot. This brought them in front of the section of the 
Somme between P6ronne and Ham.. 

During the “ Race to the Sea” the fighting round Albert and Arras 
(jee Artois, Batti.es in) began at the end of Sept, and on Oct. i 
respectively. The X. French Army then came into the line. The 
Germans were already strongly entrenched on the Thi^pval plateau, 
opi^sitc Albert, where they were to pile up the defensive works 
which the British were to capture, one by one, two years later. 

On Oct, 2 -x the X. Army (Maud’hiiy) made an effort to seize 
the German flank at its northern extremity by moving forward to 
Douai, where there had been for some time a detachment of the 
territorial army, which did not succeed in maintaining its hold. 
But the Germans opposed with heavy forces of infantry and cavalry. 
The French were pressed back; the enemy occupied Lens and made 
a vigorous but unsuccesvsful attack on Arras. For a long time after- 
wards the Allies’ line left Lens in possession of the Germans, lying 
farther westward on a line from Arras towards B6thune. Arras was 
included indeed, but the imjxirtant positions of Vimy and Notre 
Dame de Lorette, of which the Germans would not lose hold, were cut 
off. Their importance consisted in their facing N.E, and later their 
capture necessitated long and painful effort. 

The German cavalry was in all the country which lay beyond in 
the N.; it occupied Ypres and Bailleul, and sent out patrols still 
farther forward. The situation was very difficult for the Allies, and 
its improvement was an urgent matter. The VIII. Army (d’Urbaf) 
had its base at Dunkirk, but it was still inadequately constituted. 
The French cavalry and General Brugge's territorial divisions were 
maintaining an arduous and very fatiguing struggle. At that mo- 
ment the British army, which could now be withdrawn from the 
Aisne, as that front was strong and solid and could be held by a small 
force, was summoned N. Reinforcements were also brought from the 
eastern area, and lastly the Belgian army, no longer of any use in 
Antwerp, came to take its place in the ensemble. The story of the 
siege of Antwerp and of the escape of the Belgian field army from the 
place is told under Antwerp. 

At the time of the fall of Antwerp Sir Jfohn French and General 
Joffre met at Doullens, on Oct. 8. The British II. Corps arrived on 
Oct. 12 near B6thune and Aire, and was able to attack the enei^'B 
flank in a combined operation with the X. French Army. The 
III. Corps detrained at St, Omer on Oct. 12 ; the I. followed. Finally 
the IV. Corps, supporting the Belgian army in its retreat, R^ould 
rejoin the rest. 
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It |8 evident itMit if the omniiBaticMa and tranaport of the new 
ernc^y corpe which were to swell the forces of John French had 
b^n accoinptithed more quickly, and the U. of Franqe occupied 
earlier, that regioh would have been more easily freed from the 
enemy itrvaaion, and the blow at his dank aimed at by the Com* 
mand would have resulted instead of the** Race to the Sea." But 
it must not be forgotten that Great Britain created this new army 
ab ovo — a stupendous military effort — ^and that armies cannot be 
improvised, until about Oct. 8, the Germans had only cavalry in 
the regions around to the north of Lille. It was then strengthened 
by the arrival of a strong army corps, which came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Antwerp by way of Courtrai, 

Tm Lille Question . — On Oct. 8 the enemy arrived before Lille. The 
fortress Clo<m its gates and resisted with the few troops that it 
possessed. The Germans did hot trouble to attack it in earnest. 
They contented themselves with bombarding the town from a 
distance and demolished about a thousand houses. On Oct, 13, 
after five or six days of bombardment, Lille yielded. This short 
reststahCe was not unless, for it enabled the British army to take up 
its position behind Lille and to consolidate it. The question of 
Lille gave rise to much discussion in France. The arguments cannot 
be examined, here, but a few words must nevertheless be said on the 
subject. If it had held out longer, it might have formed part of the 
battleline, like Reims, in which case it would inevitably have been 
destroyed, and with it the industrial towns of Roubaix and Tour- 
coing. Should the sacrifice have been made? The British front 
would have gained about 15 km. on the E. but the eeneral line would 
have passed along the Yser on the N. and throi^h Arras on the S. 
just the same. It would, moreover, have been difficult to find a good 
connecting line to link up Lille and Arras, across country very ill- 
adapted for defence, especially in the southern half. If the defence 
of Lille had been incluaed in the general scheme of operations from 
the beginning, a very strong garrison must have been left there, 
proportional to the extent and number of works of the entrenched 
camp. It would have had to be an immobilized force whose task 
was to immobilize an enemy force also, as at Maubeuge. But it 
would not, any more than Maubeuge, have hindered the enemy's 
turning movement. Thus, to assume the resistance of Lille, until 
the arrival of the British army at the beginning of Oct., is to assume 
that it could have sustained a siege and bombardment from the last 
week in Aug. onwards — that is, for over 40 days. The fate of other 
isolated fortresses, such as Li6ge and Antwerp, leaves no doubt that 
this would have been impossible. 

On Oct: 12 a junction was effected between the Belgian army, 
retreating towards Ypres with the French marine fusiliers, and the 
11 . British Corps (General Smith- Dorrien) in the region between 
B6thune and Bailleul, along the canal and the Lys, vdiile the 111 . 
Corps (General Pultcney) marched on the left of the IL towards the 
line running from Armenti^res to Ypres, to occupy the heights of 
Messines, later so fiercely disputed. On Oct. 13 the British cavalry, 
which held the left of the advance, took the heights which stretch 
between Cassel and Messines (Mont Noir, Mont dcs Cots, etc.) and 
which are of great military importance. On Oct. 14 the 11 . Corps 
entered Bailleul. The same day General Byng’s cavalry division 
arrived at Ypres, with a French territorial division. 

Definition of Ike Front of Contact . — Although the struggle never 
ceased and a great German offensive was immediately prepared 
in Belgium against the left of the line, at Ypres, on the Yser, the 
“ Race to the Sea ” must be considered to have ended on Oct. 15 
1914, the date on which the Allies occupied the whole front 
from Ypres to the sea. At that date the left, on the Yser, was 
at Nieuport, and possessed a bridgehead at Lombartzyde in 
advance of the line of the river and near its mouth. The Yser 
front passed through Dixmude. To the S. of that town it is 
delimited partly by the course of the river, which spreads out 
like a fan a little farther to the S., partly by the Ypres canal, after 
passing the ancient fort of Krocke. Then it goes beyond the 
canal to the villages situated farther £. on the stream of the 
St. Jean, in order to arrive at the heights which surround the 
basin of the Yser and its tributaries, reaching them at Gheluvelt, 
on the road from Ypres to Menin. It held the crest and the 
heights as far as Messines. The French were on the left, from 
Nieuport to Dixmude; the English on the right, on either side of 
Ypres: the Belgians were between the two, their feeble effectives 
occupying only a small portion of the front. 

From beginning the Yser front was well selected and lent 
itself well to defence, not so much owing to the obstacle formed 
by the Yser, as because the country behind, much cut off by 
water-courses* was very ill-adapted for an offensive by large 
masses. At the same time, this part of the front, which was 
entirely defensive, had not its full value until it was flooded. 
The dykes were burst open on Oct. 22, the floods then gained 
ground little by little as they rose higher. The effect was not 


obtain^ very rapidly, because the whole volume of water ib 
basin is not great. It did not hinder the enertiy from crossing 
the riyw t^low Dixmude on Oct. 26, and penetrating thence to 
a depth of 4 km. till he was stopped by the lines in the rear, and 
especially by the railway embankment. But two days later the 
Germans were forced to retreat, partly by the Allied counter** 
attacks, partly by the water, which was spreading and rising. 
The part of the line which passed in front of the Ypres canal near 
the little river St. Jean could not be made very solid, but it was 
necessary in order to form a link with the Gheluvelt heights. 
But the true line of battle, which overlooked a large stretch of 
country to the E., was only attained in the last phase of the war, 
with the capture of the entire line of heights in the direction of 
Staden, at least as far as Westroosebeke, the point where the 
ridge is crossed by the high road from Ypres to Ghent. Also, 
during the whole of the first period of the struggle, the British 
army was always very vigorously attacked around Ypres and 
at Ypres itself. The most important point d'appui was the por- 
tion of the heights lying directly to the S. of Ypres, Wytschaete 
and Messines, — that is, the eastern end of the line of the Monts 
dc Flandre, which run from Messines to Cassel and appear 
again farther on to the N. of St. Omer. These hills are of im- 
mense importance in the whole defence of Flanders. This was 
seen in the last phase of the war, when they fell into the hands 
of the enemy as far as Bailleul, and it took very hard fighting and 
the greatest energy to arrest his progress in this direction and to 
stave off still more fatal consequences. 

Between the promontory of Messines and the cliff formed by 
the heights of Notre Dame de Lorette and of Vimy, above the 
plain of Lens, stretched a sector with a front of nearly 50 km. 
which afforded no continuous line of any length, and included 
only isolated strong-points, sometimes in a position favourable 
to the Allies, sometimes to tlie enemy. Those most useful to the 
Allies were the ridges of Messines and Vimy. The first was taken 
by the Allies on Oct. 15 1914; the second was at first occupied by 
the French, and later their success was repeated by the British. 
The French front line passed 2 km. to the west of Notre Dame 
de Lorette, the key to the position. The attack on this point 
began on Oct. 20; but the conquest of the whole ridge necessi- 
tated efforts which were renewed up to the middle of April 1917. 

In the plain, about midway between Messines and Arras, is 
a point relatively stronger than the rest, owing to the canals 
and marshes which protect its approaches. This is the little 
town of La Boss^e, occupied and strongly fortified by the Ger- 
mans; and for a long time it delayed the progress of the British 
army. The difficulty of the advance towards Vimy was very 
largely owing to the part played by La Bass 4 e in preventing the 
British in the plain of Lens from taking part in it, in striking at 
the rear of all their attempts in the neighbourhood of Lens, 
especially those which aimed at outflanking the town on the 
north. But hard as were the local struggles in the Messines- 
Vimy sector, no great action ever developed there until 1918: 
fiirst, because as regards an Allied action a great offensive in the 
direction of LUle would have been very risky unless it was led 
up to by a more strongly protected movement cither to the S. 
in the region of Arras, Peronne and Ham, or in the N. towards 
Belgium; secondly, because as regards a German action, the 
sector to be conquered to carry out a flank offensive against the 
Allied left was that of Ypres and the Monts de Flandre. 

Such was the real meaning of the German project Nach Calais!, 
which cost the army of William II. so dearly. For the Germans, to 
engage themselves in the Messines-Vimy sector, in order to reach 
St. Omer, would have been to run into the iaws of a pair of pinchers 
formed on the N. by the Monts de Flandre and on the S. by the 
ridge of Vimy-Notre Dame de lx)rette, extending to the S. of 
B6thune and Brie. It would have meant the formation of a salient, 
which would be more vulnerable the farther it was pushed in the 
direction of Calais. The result of all this was that almost up to the 
end of the war the front passing through Armenti^res and Arras 
underwent very little change. 

It has already been related how the front was determined first 
between Arras and Albert, then S, of Albert in ffont M the Somme 
between P6ronne and Ham, and lastly as far as the slwnt opposite 
the forest of Laigne. The attack on this very strongljTfortified part 
of the German front was only begun in the early part of Dec. 1914. 
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Al that time the French still held Tht^ii^al wckxi on the efidmy slo^ 

! »f^the An^re. Farther S<» some iluctuatipns occurred on th^ platefiu^ 
h the region of Chaulhes and Rbye» But there was no action 
other than the Anglo-French genetal offensive, whiibh developed 
between July 1916 and March 1917. 

- l AU this leads to the conclusion that the last half of Oct. 1914 may 
be considered to mark the end of the “ Race tQ the Sea,** and the 
establishment of equilibrium, except for local fluctuations, along the 
whole length of the immense line of contact, (H. Be.) 

II. T&ench Wakfake, 1915-17 
While weary British troops were handing over their lines in 
the salient to their French comrades at the close of the first 
battle of Ypres {see Ypres and the Yser, Battles op) and 
they had time to think of other things than the grim struggle 
that had just ended, it dawned upon them that the war in 
the west had entered upon a new phase. The trench barrier 
had been completed from the North Sea to the Swiss frontier, 
and a war of movement and manoeuvre, for which most of 
them had been trained, had become impossible. This was 
a development which had not been foreseen by the military 
world of Europe and it took it by surprise. For the Germans 
this surprise was less unpleasant in the winter of 1914-15 
than for the French and the British. When their second 
great effort to win the war in the west had failed they had 
decided to adopt a defensive policy in France and Belgium 
while they attacked in the east. Therefore they could regard 
the difTiculties of attack upon trench lines and the restrictions of 
manoeuvre with some complacency, while they were better pre- 
pared for the new type of warfare than were either of their 
opponents, more particularly the British. The fortifications of 
the French and Russian frontiers had compelled the Germans 
to study closely the art and science of siege warfare and to make 
preparations for such warfare. They had assimilated the expe- 
riences of the Russo-Japanese War and had learnt from them to 
their profit. Therefore trench mortars, hand and rifle grenades, 
searchlights and pistol lights, and the possibilities of mining, 
were to them no novelty; and having the plant ready for the man- 
ufacture of the material reciuired for siege warfare, and consid- 
erable stocks of such material already in store, it was not diflkult 
for them to meet quickly the demands made by their soldiers in 
the trenches on the western front. 

The British army was in very different case. Its chiefs before 
the war believed that it would be employed only in a war of 
movement, and the study of siege warfare had been confined to 
a small body of engineers, amongst whom it was largely theoret- 
ical. All the money to be found for the Army Votes had been 
used in the training and equipment of the Expeditionary Force, 
and there was none left for the provision of the material re- 
quired for the attack of fortresses. The cost even of hand gre- 
nades, with which experiments had been made when the reports 
of British observers in Manchuria came home, was held to be 
prohibitive. lor these reasons the winter of xqi4-i5 was for 
the British infantry in France and Flanders a period of unmiti- 
gated suffering. The ebb and flow of attack and defence had 
left the Germans almost everywhere along the British front in 
possession of the higher and drier ground, while in the low-lands 
of Flanders water was found at a few feet and even sometimes 
a few inches below the surface; under incessant rain, parapets 
melted away unless held up by sand-bags constantly replaced, 
but the British army had not sand-bags in sufficient quantities. 
The construction of communicatioa trenches was all but impos- 
sible, and material had to be brought up to the front lines by 
parties floundering through the mud at night. Lying in sodden 
trenches, before an enemy who possessed weapons which they 
bad not, the British infantry endured at this time a longer 
and in many respects a severer test of their constancy than in 
some of the worst crises of the war. The strain upon the French 
was less severe because a small part only of the French army had 
to endure the incomparable mud of Flanders, and from the 
first it was better provided with H.E, shell, while the greater 
military rea^rces of France made it possible to meet the new 
conditions feore readily. 

Pperaiions i» IP15, — While the soldiers in front were enduring 


and akiwly learning td ifiitigate hbrrors W 

those behind were planning. were hpt 

brains in Paris and in London who saw that the assail^ 
the ever-widening barriers of barbed wire and the evermore 
serried lines of trenches must prove a slow and bloody business. 
These brains sought eagerly for a way round the bari'ier which 
would lead to a speedier and less costly victory, and bo began 
the controversy between “ Easterners and Westerners " 
which endured while the war lasted. There were sight early in 
1915 of preparation for an Austro-Gertnan attack upon Serbia; 
and Mr. Lloyd George, inspired by his friends in France, pro- 
posed at once to save a weak Ally and to attack the weakest 
link in the opposing chain by transferring the bulk of the British 
army to the Balkans and reinforcing it with the New Arrhies as 
they became ready for the field. Both the French and the Brit- 
ish commanders-in-chief hotly opposed this proposal. The lines 
of communication through Serbia were long and difficult, and 
it was very doubtful whether they could be made to maintain 
an adequate force. The transference of the British army to the 
Balkans must in any event have taken many months, during 
which it would have been condemned to an inactivity of which 
the enemy on the inside of the circle, with not only shorter but 
better communications, would certainly have profited. The 
Balkan enterprise was therefore condemned, and the immediate 
outcome of the controversy on the British side Was the starting 
of the Dardanelles adventure. 

joffre’s plan was simpler. He desired to attack on the western 
front at the earliest possible moment and with all possible force. 
It was argued at the time, and has repeatedly been argued 
since, that it would have been better to have awaited the develop- 
ment of the British army and the increase of the Allied artillery 
and the improvement of their stock of munitions, and to have 
employed the interval in gaining advantages over less for- 
midable foes in other theatres of war. To these arguments 
Jeffreys answer was that the Germans were in occupation 
of a great part of France, that near Noyon they were only 50 
miles from Paris, on the Somme they were barely 20 miles from 
Amiens, the main junction connecting the British and French in 
Flanders and Artois with the remainder of the French troops, 
while farther N. they were little more than 40 miles from Calais. 
At the beginning of 1915 he was assured of a definite numerical 
superiority over the Germans in the W., but the Germans had 
not nearly reached the limits of their man-power, and they might 
at any time call a halt on the Russian front, and by reversing the 
process which they had carried out after the first battle of Ypres 
bring back troops to France. A successful German attack at 
any one of a number of parts of the western front might gravely 
cripple the Allied armies, for German guns might be brought up 
to within range of Paris or of Calais, or the enemy might again 
occupy Amiens, The French commander-in-chief maintained 
that the security of the western front must be a paramount con- 
sideration in Allied strategy, and that to secure the position in 
the W. it was necessary to drive the Germans farther back. 

Sir John French was in general agreement with Jeffreys views. 
He at first desired a combined naval and military attack upon 
the coast of Belgium, but on receiving representations from 
Lord Kitchener that neither the men nor the munitions required 
for this operation could be made ready in time, he abandoned 
this proposal and set himself whole-heartedly to cooperate in 
Jeffreys plans. These plans comprised a grand attack by the 
British army N. of the La Bass6e canal and by the French 
northern group of armies under Foch on the front between the 
La Bass6e canal and Arras. The hope was that this attack 
would give the Allies the Vimy Ridge and compel the Germans to 
evacuate Lille. In order that Foch might have the forces neces- 
sary for such a battle it was agreed between the commanders-in- 
chief that the British should relieve the French tioops, who had 
occupied the Ypres salient when Haig^s men had been with- 
drawn from it after the first battle of Ypres. Sit John French 
had at the end of 1914 received one more regular British division, 
the 27th, made up by Kitchener from foreign garrisons, while 
another, the sSth, arrived early in January. The ist CanadiaD 
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Z^iv, idiBrntbaiiLCid in France in the secand week of Febriiafry. 
Thfs gave him a total of 15 infantry and 5 cayaliy divlsioi^ 
beeidiOs a number of selected territorial battdions. These rein* 
foroements allowed him to form his command into two armtesi 
the hrst under Sir Douglas Haig and the second under Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien, and at the same time to extend his front 
gradually N, into the Ypres salient. 

A further integral part of the preparation for the spring cam* 
paign consisted of a number of attacks intended to divert the 
enemy's attention from the Artois front and to gain experience 
in the tactics of trench warfare. One of these attacks was carried 
out by the French during the winter against the salient of St. { 
Mihiel, when they learnt that the position (which appears from 
a map. to be almost unteimble) could with the aid of trenches and 
barbed wire be made very formidable. Other attacks were 
made in Champagne on either side of the Perto and in Flanders. 
In the latter of these British troops cooperated by a minor 
attack opposite Wytschacte, which had very little success. In 
fact on the whole the Germans gained the chief success in this 
preliminary sparring, for in the middle of Jan. 1915 they made 
an attack upon the lines which had been held during the battle 
of the Aisne by the British army, N, of that river near Soissons, I 
and drove the French back to the S. bank. 

The British army, which like other European armies, had 
been trained to believe in the supreme virtue of attack, had 
since the beginning of the war, with the exception of the short 
period of the advance to the Marne and the Aisne, been com- 
pelled to fight defensively, and Sir John French desired to give 
it a wider experience of attack upon entrenchments. For this 
purpose he had been carefully saving up artillery ammunition 
by strictly limiting the amount to be expended in the routine of 
trench warfare, and he calculated that he would have sufficient 
at his disposal to allow him to engage in a considerable battle 
early in March. He entrusted the execution of this battle to 
Sir Douglas Haig’s I. Army, which was directed to attack the 
German lines near Neuve Chapelle, an operation which it was 
hoped would result in a favourable position for the further 
battle which was to be undertaken later in codperation with 
Foch. The battle of Neuve Chapelle opened on Mar. 10 with 
what was in those days held to be a very heavy bombardment. 
This bombardment was followed by an infantry assault, which 
was at first successful, and carried the village of Neuve Chapelle, 
but was soon brought to a standstill by the enemy’s machine- 
guns. In this battle the British first experienced the difficulty 
of bringing up reserves at the right time through roads blocked 
by the debris of battle and over ground scarred by trenches and 
torn by shell-fire. On the whole, however, both the French and 
the British were impressed by the result of the bombardment, 
which was held to promise great things when there should be 
more guns and more ammunition. Preparations for further 
battles therefore went forward. 

The Germans, guessing what was on foot, were not slow to 
interfere with these preparations. On April 17 a portion of 
Smith-Dorrien’s II. Army attacked and gained a footing upon 
Hill 60, an important feature on the S. face of the Ypres salient. 
The Germans, counter-attacking, promptly regained possession 
of the hill and followed up this success by a far more serious 
enterprise on April 22 , By then Foch’s preparations for the 
attack on the Vimy Ridge were far advanced, and to obtain 
the troops he needed for the coming battle he had greatly 
weakened the French forces left in the N. portion of the Ypres 
salient. Against this portion the Germans launched waves of 
poison gas discharged from cylinders, which completely over- 
whelmed the French troops, who had no protection against this 
utterly unexpected barbarity. The fiank of the xst Canadian 
Div. was completely exposed, and for a short time a definite 
breach was created in the Allied line. Fortunately the Germans 
were unprepared for the extent of their success, and had not the 
troops at hand to take immediate advantage of it, while the 
gallantry of the ist Canadian Div. and the 28th Div. held the 
enemy at bay until reinforcements could be brought up. The 
first complete British territorial division to arrive in France, the 
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46th North Midland Div., was fortunately in the neighbourhood^ 
and these and other reinforcements, some contributed bjjr Fbch 
from the reserves he was holding in readiness fpr His battik, 
sufficed to save Ypres and to patch up a new line. 

But the second battle of Ypres, if it did not give the Germans 
all the success they might have attained had they been ready to 
follow up the first success gained by the employment of a 
method of attack which no civilised nation had conceived to be 
possible in modern war, at least gained a great part of their pur- 
pose by weakening the forces and exhausting the meagre supply 
of ammunition which the Allies were accumulating for their 
projected battle. 

That battle began on May 9 with an attack by the I. British 
Army under Sir Douglas Haig on either side of Fromelles, and 
an attack by the I. French Army, commanded by General 
d'Urbal but under the direction of Foch, on a much wider front 
which extended from the Scarpe to the N. of the Souchez. The 
British attack made very little progress and it was soon evident 
that the preliminary bombardment had not sufficed to destroy 
sufficiently the enemy’s defences, or, what was of greater im- 
portance, to overcome his machine-guns. Sir John French, 
however, felt himself bound by his agreement with Joffre and 
Foch to keep the enemy occupied on his front as long as possible, 
and the battle of FromeUes became merged in the battle of 
Festubert by bringing the front of attack slightly S. into what 
it was hoped would prove more favourable ground. The experi- 
ence of Festubert was, however, hardly more favourable than 
that of P'roraelles, for again the German machine-gunners 
checked all real progress, while the lack of artillery ammunition 
became more and more felt. The situation was made more 
difficult in this latter respect by renewed German attacks in the 
Ypres salient upon the II. Army, now under the command of 
Sir Flerbert Plumer, The situation of the British army in 
Flanders was somewhat eased by the arrival of five more divi- 
sions of territorials, followed by the first of the New Army divi- 
sions, the 9th, but it was lack of shell rather than lack of men 
which forced Sir John French to stop his attacks, and the 
battle of Festubert petered out on May 25. 

Meanwhile, on the British right, Foch was making encourag- 
ing if slow and very costly progress. In the battle of Souchez 
the villages of Ablain St. Nazaire, Carency, Ncuville St. Vaast 
and Th 61 us were carried by d’Urbal’s men, who fought their way 
doggedly up the W. slopes of the Vimy Ridge. The French found 
the German machine-guns to be the chief obstacle to progress and 
the prime cause of casualties, particularly in the villages, in which 
the enemy’s machine-gunners fought indomitably from cellar to 
cellar and in a certain elaborate series of works which became 
known to fame as the Labyrinth. The French had by this time 
embodied the flower of the manhood of the nation in their army, 
and the splendid gallantry with which Poch’s regiments fought 
their way forward in the battle of Souchez, enduring tremen- 
dous losses but ever gaining ground, if only at the rate of a score 
or two of yards per day, towards the crest of the Vimy Ridge, 
was never surpassed in the whole long war. When the British 
ceased their attacks on May 25, Foch had made enough head- 
way to encourage him to believe that he could gain the whole 
ridge, and he determined to continue the battle alone. But for 
this he wanted more troops, and an extension of the British front, 
i which would set free Frenchmen, while both he and Joffre were 
fearful lest the New Army divisions preparing to leave England 
should be sent to the Dardanelles. The F'rench commander-in- 
chief therefore wrote, at the end of May, a letter to Kitchener 
which contains the key to the developments of the following 
months. It ran as follows: — 

“ The retreat of the Russian army, consequent upon the temporary 
failure of its offensive, will doubtless allow the Central Powers to 
withdraw, at least for a time, a certain number of army corps which 
they will be able to use on another front, but it is probable that 
the greater part of these will be requir^ to meet the situation 
created by the entiy of Italy into the war.^ The situation of the 
Russians, who will be for some time to come unable to undertake a 
decisive offensive, and the difficulties of ground Which the Italian 

* The Italian troops crossed the frontier at midnight May 24-25. 
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tfieatri) of war preatota .until the Italian artniea are able to 4 d> 0 uch 
into the plains^ show clea^ that the principal effort pf the Allies 
muirt be made in France. The developments of Arras ^ Have proved 
that it is tactically possible to break the German fronti but uiat for 
success an evm more powerful effort is reouired. and that it is 
necessaiT to attack simultaneously at a number of points. France 
has at the present time 2,200,000 men engaged on her N«£. front 
and has reached the limits of her man-power. She can maintain her 
armies at their actual hgute but she cannot ihcmtse them. The 
solution of the problem ts then in the hands of England. If she 
sends us her New Armies we shall be able to make not only an 
English and a French effort but an English effort and two French 
efforts simultaneousty at the most favourable moment and with 
great power. The Bntish fcjrces, reinforced by the New Armies, will 
be given zones of operation proportionate with their strength. They 
will retain their present zone, extending it on both Banks to the N. 
of Ypres and to the S. of La Bass6e canal, and they will take over the 
zone to the S. of Arras towards the Somme. They will thus lie on 
either side of the French X. Arnw, which will hold the front of 
attack which it has organized. The alternation of French and 
British troops has always given the best results. The principal effort 
of the English armies will be directed between the left of the French 
X. Army and the La BasiM^e canal and will extend to the N. of the 
canal ; thus it will be linked up with the French attack in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arras. 

Of course, if the Germans are compelled to fall back before all the 
British forces are in line, their whole strength will be directed towards 
exploiting the success won in the direction of Antwerp and of 
Brussels. We owe it to ourselves and to our Allies to make a great 
effort now. It is therefore at the present time of the highest im- 
portance that the New Bntish Armies should be dispatched as 
rapidly as possible and at dates and under conditions ffxed before- 
hand, so that definite plans of ojierations may be drawn up in agree- 
ment by the two commanders-in-chief. T am firmly convinced that 
our action will be decisive, if it is combined and coordinated." 

This letter shows that Joffre had not, at the end of May, 
much hope that Foch would capture the Vimy Ridge, but the 
latter^s fiery spirit would .not permit him to admit failure while 
the prize seemed to be within his grasp, and he persuaded thecom- 
mander-in-chief to let him continue the battle. So the battle of 
Souchez, which had begun on May 9, dragged on until July 13. 
Twice Foch*8 men won their way to the crest of the ridge, only 
to be driven back, and at last Joffre called a halt and decided to 
prepare for the greater effort of which he had written to Kitch- 
ener. In that letter Joffre had indicated that he proposed to 
renew the attempts on the Arras front to take the Vimy Ridge, 
while the British army fought on the left of the French X. Army, 
but he had said nothing about the second French effort. This 
he designed to be the principal blow to be delivered in Cham- 
pagne, to the E. of Reims. To obtain the French troops for 
this campaign he required the British army to extend its front 
to the right and left, and also to relieve de Castclnau^s VI. 
Army on the Somme front. The remainder of the summer was 
occupied by these changes, which became possible as the New 
Army divisions arrived from England. The 2nd and 3rd of these 
reached France, disembarked at the end of May, and 6 more 
before the end of July, so that by then the 4 divisions and the 
cavalry division of Mons had in n months increased to 2$ 
divisions and s cavalry divisions. These reinforcements enabled 
a British III. Army to be formed under Sir Charles Monro, 
which took over some 17 miles of front from a point to the S. of 
Arras as far as the Somme, eventually extending its lines to the 
S. of that river. Haig’s I. Army prolonged its right S. of the La 
Hassle canal to the neighbourhood of Lens, and thus found it- 
self facing the open plain of Loos, while Plumer’s II. Army 
relieved the remaining French troops in the Ypres salient and 
brought its left into contact with the right of the Belgians. 

While these movements were in progress, vast preparations 
were taking place on the battle-front. Guns, trench mortars, 
shells and military stores of all kinds had accumulated in hith- 
erto undreamt-of quantities. Joffre and his staff had it in their 
minds at this time that they were engaged in operations in the 
pature of a huge siege, and that the essential was to blow a prac- 
ticable breach in the enemy’s lines through which the infantry 
5 ;Could be poured to the assault. A study of the previous battles 
.I'ljjjllench warfare had convinced them that with sufficient guns 
ii»ni|ifficient ammunition this was possible. The output of the 

*^ The battle of Souchez. 


French factoriiM had been increased enormously, and though the 
British Ministry of Miwitioiia had hardly yet begun to be pro- 
ductive, stiU the supply of heavy guns and shells for the British 
army haff been greatly increase and it was equipped to reply 
effectively to the German gas. For these reasons the hepes 
which Joffre had expressed in his letter to Kitchener were 
very generally shared in the Allied armies. The one fly in the 
ointment was that there had been a renewal in the British 
Cabinet of the controversy between the ^ Easterners and the 
Westerners ” and Mr. Churchill had pressed with all his elo- 
quence and skill for a decisive campaign which should open the 
road to Constantinople. The result was a compromise, and 
three of the New Army divisions had gone to the East, Some 
compensation for this was obtained by the arrival of two more New 
Army divisions in France, and by the formation of a Guards’ 
division, which had been made possible by the creation of new 
battalions of Guards and the replacement of those already in 
France by other battalions. This gave Sir John French an ad^ 
ditional army corps, which he kept in his hands as a reserve. 

Joffre opened his autumn campaign on Sept. 25. In addition 
to his great attack in Champagne, Foch with the French X. 
Army attempted once more to storm the Vimy Ri^ge, while 
Haig’s 1 . Army attacked between the La Bass6e canal and Lens, 
in conjunction with a secondary British attack to the N. of the 
canal and demonstrations on the front near Armenti^res. The 
general plan of the N. battle was that Foch, having carried the 
Vimy Ridge, should advance E. to the S. of Lens, while Haig 
pushed E. through Loos to the N. of Lens and joined hands with 
Foch beyond that town. In this way the Allies would avoid the 
mass of ruined buildings and miners’ cottages which composed the 
town and would form admirable refuges for the German machine- 
gunners. The tactical methods to be employed on both the 
S. and N. battlefields were similar in conception, that is to say, 
there was to be a great rush forward of the assaulting infantry 
as soon as the attack had been adequately prepared by the 
artillery, and the reserves were to follow hard after the first-line 
troops. Only in the matter of the preparation of the attack 
was there any essential difference in the methods to be employed 
by the British and the French. The former had determined to 
replace an intense bombardment by a discharge of gas from 
cylinders similar to that from which they had suffered in the 
second battle of Ypres. 

Of the British share in the general plan, the demonstrations 
in front of Armenti^res proved quite ineffective, while the attack 
N. of the La Bass^e canal failed. On the front opposite Loos, 
however, the discharge of gas surprised the Germans and over- 
came the resistance of their first-line troops, though it caused 
some casualties among the British themselves and made it 
difficult to direct the attack. Despite this, the first wave of 
British infantry passed through and beyond Loos, when it 
appeared that they only needed the prompt arrival of the 
reserves to secure a very considerable success. Sir John French 
had, however, kept these back until he saw how the battle 
progressed, and when they arrived late in the evening the New 
Army division which formed two-thirds of the reserve found 
great difficulty in making their way through the confusion of the 
battlefield under conditions entirely strange to them, and were 
unable to confirm the first success won, so that, though Loos 
was held, German counter-attacks recovered a considerable part 
of the ground gained, and in particular the important Hill 70, 
which dominates Loos on the north. Worse still, Foch’s attack 
on the Vimy Ridge failed almost completely and the Germans 
remained in possession of the crest. This alone condemned the 
N. attack to failure, for the British front of battle was not large 
enough to insure a breach in the enemy’s defences sufficiently 
wide to be exploHed successfully. The remainder of the battle 
of Loos, which lasted until Oct. 15, resolved itself into the repulse 
of a nutnber of fierce German counter-attacks, which ended in 
mutual exhaustion, with the British in possession of the salient 
extending round Lens to the La Bass6e canal. 

The great battle in Champagne was ah even more severe dis^ 
appointment, because more had been expected. The first xiews 
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froih the ieU arousi^ high hopes. The first tneo GeitSen liilM 
ofdefence were carried on a wide fitmty and inany prisonm aiid 
gims^were captured, while on the fourth day of the battle the 
thiid Gdnnan line, which was believed to he the enemy’s last 
system ol defence, was for a time breached near Sainte Marie; 
but again the solution of the problem of bringing up reserves 
at the right time and in good order was not found, while the 
enemy’s reserves, which came up fresh through country which 
had not been fought over, arrived in time to fill the breach, 
lire battle of Champagne ran on into Nov., developing into a 
series of struggles for tactical points of importance, but ended 
trith no material change in the position won by the French at 
the end of the fourth day of the battle. 

So the campaign of 1915 closed on the western front, with the 
Allies still asking themselves how it was possible to get through 
the trench barrier and drive the Germans from France and 
Belgium. The great bombardment followed by the assault in 
mass had failed, and some other method of attack was required. 

Ere the year closed a new problem had developed in the Near 
East, which had its repercussion on the western front. Gentian, 
Austrian and Bulgarian forces had overrun Serbia, and the 
Allied Governments had decided to send a relief expedition to 
Salonika. Part of the troops required for this new enterprise 
came from the Dardanelles, but more were needed and these 
had to be supplied from the western front. Five divisions of 
French troops under the command of General Sarrail were 
ordered off, and were accompanied by the three British divisions 
of the III. Army which had been holding the line S. of the Somme, 
the 27th, 28th, and 22nd. It was also decided to spare the two 
divisions of Indian infantry which had proved such a timely 
reinforcement at the time of the first battle of Ypres, the horrors 
of another winter of trench warfare in Flanders, and they were 
sent off to Mesopotamia. This reduction of the British army was 
made good by the arrival in France before the end of the year of 
the 2nd and 3rd Canadian Divs. and the i6th Irish Div., and 
of the 2ist, 23rd, 24th, 2Sth, 26th, 36th and 38th New Army 
Divs., so that the strength of the British army in France and 
Belgium stood at 36 divisions and $ cavalry divisions, a combat- 
ant strength of about 750,000 men. The Allies on the western 
front had therefore at this time about 3,100,000 men, opposed 
to 2,000,000 Germans. These figures gave rise to anxious dis- 
cussion as to what superiority of numbers was necessary to 
ensure success under conditions of trench warfare, and whether 
and how the Allies could obtain the necessary superiority. 

While these discussions were going on important changes took 
place in the Allied Command. Joffre had hitherto been nom- 
inally chief of the French General Staff. He was now definitely 
appointed commandcr-in-chief of the armies of the N.E., with 
de Castelnau as his chief-of-staff. In the British army Sir John 
French was brought home to command the troops in Great 
Britain and was succeeded by Sir Douglas Haig, with General 
Kiggell as his chief-of-staff, while Sir William Robertson, who 
had been chief-of-staff to French, became chief of the Imperial 
General Staff at the War Office. 

Operotians in ipi 6 , — In Dec. 1915 the first serious attempts 
to obtain unity of action between the Allies took place, and a 
conference of commanders-in-chief and chiefs-of-staff of the 
British, French, Belgian, and Italian armies, attended also by 
representatives of the Russian and Japanese armies, was held 
at Joffre’s headquarters. At this conference it was agreed to 
attack the enemy as early in 1916 as possible, sufficient time 
being allowed for the training of the New Army divisions that the 
British army was receiving, and for the reequipment of the 
Russian armies. These plans, however, never matured, because 
the enemy anticipated them, and it is therefore unnecessary to 
refer to them further. 

Daring Dec. 1915 and Jan. 1916 the Germans developed 
considerable activity along the front and made local attacks at 
Nieuport on the North Sea coast, against more than one point 
in the ypres salient, at Givenchy on the Vimy Ridge front, on 
the Somme, and in Feb. on the Alsace front. The majority 
of theee attacks took the form of experiments in various methods 
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of bcunbardment which the Germans wished to test in View rf a 
great^ effort which they were planning. been 

wanting signs that the enemy were preparing an attack on the 
Verdun sector; and considerable anxiety having been expressed 
as to the adequacy of the French defences on that part of the 
front, General de Castelnau was sent thither by Joffre, and he 
ordered certain improvements, but the time was lacking to give 
full effect to his recommendations Uee Verdun). In fact, the 
Allied defences at this period of the war were notably inferloit 
to those of the Germans. The Allies had spent the greater part 
of 1915 cither in carrying out the vast preparations necessary 
for an attack in trench warfare or in attacking, and had little 
energy or labour left for the elaboration of defences. The Ger- 
mans on the other hand had been on the defensive throughout 
the year, and they enjoyed the great advantage of being able to 
employ upon their entrenchments forced labour from Belgium 
and the occupied provinces of France, and the large number of 
prisoners they had captured on the Russian front. Further* 
they had immediately behind their zone of battle the forests of 
Alsace and of the Ardennes, which provided them with an almost 
unlimited amount of timber. The Allies could only find labour 
either at the expense of the fighting troops or of the munition 
factories, and the British army was forced to import the greater 
part of the timber it required. It was not until much later in the 
war, when elaborate arrangements were made for the provision 
of native labour* and for the exploitation of the French forests* 
that conditions became at all equal in these respects. 

It was the superior strength of their defences which enabled the 
Germans, while inferior in numbers on the whole front, to con- 
centrate sufficient force for a great attack upon one part of that 
front. That attack opened on a front of nine miles on the banks 
of the Meuse opposite Verdun on Feb. 21, 5 German divisions 
attacking 2 French divisions. The enemy at once gained a 
startling success, penetrating the French defences, and on the 
fourth day of the battle capturing Fort Douaumont, one of the 
chief of the outlying works of the fortress of Verdun. This suc- 
cess was greater than any yet gained by the Allies in attack, 
though their relative superiority in men on the battle-fronts had 
been far greater than that of the Germans at the beginning of 
the battle of Verdun. The Germans won their successes mainly 
by the skilful handling of their medium and heavy guns, of which 
they had assembled a great number for the attack. They had 
before the war made a much closer study of the use of heavy and 
medium howitzers, both for field and siege warfare, than had 
either the British or the French, and they had numbers of gun- 
ners highly trained in their use, while careful experiments in 
bombardment, carried out before the battle, bore good fruit. It 
is to these causes that the tactical success won by the Germans 
in the first days of Verdun may be attributed. At Mens 5 
German divisions had attacked 2 divisions of the British II. 
Corps, but the Germans had not had time to bring up their 
heavy artillery and at the end of a day’s fighting had done little 
more than drive in the British outposts, while at Verdun, with 
the help of a mass of heavy guns, 5 German divisions had over- 
come 2 French divisions and gained such a position as menaced 
seriously the French fortress. The result was, therefore, a tac- 
tical victory for the German artillery. 

Joffre dealt with the crisis promptly. De Castelnau was sent 
again to Verdun and arranged with Langle de Cary, who com- 
manded the group of armies of the Centre, a command which 
included Verdun, as to the disposal of the reinforcements which 
were hurrying to the battle-field and as to the methods of defence. 
Joffre also sent with these reinforcements General Fetain, who 
arrived on Feb. 26 and assumed command in the battle-zone. 
The German attempts to gain ground beyond Douaumont were 
repulsed, and the French commander-in-chief had time to look 
round and survey the whole position. He had at once realized 
that the enemy was in deadly earnest. CUst la hatailh/* 
was one of his first remarks when he heard of the German attack. 
He had immediately requested Haig to relieve his X. Army on the 
Arras front, and had asked Kitchener to hasten the dispatch of 
British reioforcements to France. Twoi^more New Army divir 
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sions and i Territorial division had reached Fmnce from £n|^nd 
in January, while 3 more New Army divisions and 3 more Ter- 
ritorial divisions from England were to be in France before the 
end of May. The Dardanelles Expeditionary Force was being 
rapidly reorganized and refitted in Egypt by Sir A. Murray, 
and 2 British, 4 Australian, and z New Zealand divisions were 
expected to come from that country to the western front before 
the end of June. Haig had lost in Jan. one more division, which 
had gone to Salonika, but reinforcements would give him by 
the middle of the year an increase of no less than 15 divisions 
to his strength in Doc. 1015. 

Both oommanders-in-chief were agreed that the principles on 
which the plans of battle in 1915 had been drawn up required 
modification. It was seen that the analogy of the great siege did 
not hold, that something more was required than to blast a great 
breach in the enemy's lines and then to launch a great assault. 
The something more was the defeat of the enemy's reserves,, 
which came up fresh and in good order to meet troops when the 
assault had been thrown into some confusion. It was agreed, 
therefore, that the first object of battle should be to draw in and 
exhaust the enemy's reserves, and that untU that object had been 
achieved no decisive success could be expected. So long as the 
enemy continued to attack Verdun, it would, on this principle, 
be to the advantage of the French to endure these attacks pro- 
vided always that the enemy gained no success which would 
effect seriously the strategical position on the whole front, and 
provided that the exhaustion of the French man-power was not 
excessive. Joffre therefore proposed to fight defensively at 
Verdun as long as possible, but to be ready to strike back as soon 
as the situation there appeared to him too dangerous, or as soon 
as the French army was approaching the limits of endurance. He 
therefore asked Haig not only to relieve the French X. Army but 
to prepare to attack N. of the Somme on a front as wide as 
the resources of the British army would permit, and undertook 
to support that attack with a French attack S. of the river on a 
scale which would depend upon the effect of the battle of Verdun 
upon the French army. 

The Germans had at this time arrived at a very similar theory 
of battle. The chief of their General Staff, Falkenhayn, has 
said that he believed the strain of the war upon France to be 
such that a break might occur if the strain could be increased. 
This was not an unduly optimistic appreciation of the position 
if it be remembered that in the previous May Joffre had told 
Kitchener that France had then reached the limits of her 
capacity to expand her military forces. Materially Falkenhayn 
was not far wrong, but he understood the psychology of his 
enemies no better than other Germans, and he failed to appreciate 
the spirit of France. The maxim of Verdun — “ on ne passera 
pas " — became for France an inspiration as potent as the influ- 
ence of Jeanne d'Arc. The object of the Germans in the battle 
of Verdun was to bleed France white, while the object of the 
Allies during that period was to wear down the military power 
of Germany as the preparation for striking the coup de grace. 
So upon both sides the theory of the war of exhaustion developed. 

During March, April and May the struggle for Verdun con- 
tinued, the Germans in their several attacks gaining sufficient 
ground to encourage them to make a new effort now on the right 
bank of the Meuse, now on the left. During all this fighting the 
reputation of two of the defenders of Verdun increased steadily, 
and in May General P6tain succeeded to the command of the 
group of armies of the Centre, General Nivellc taking his place 
in command on the actual front of battle. 

Between Jan. and July the British strength in bayonets and 
sabres grew from 450,000 to 660,000, and there was a more than 
corresponding increase in artillery and aircraft. This enabled 
Haig to fall in completely with Joffre's wishes, and as soon as the 
felief of the French X. Army was completed he set about prepar- 
ing for the great attack on the front N. of the Somme. The 
growth of the armies made necessary the creation of a IV. Army 
under the command of Sir Henry Rawlinson. The HI. Army was 
now commanded by Sir E. Allcnby, and Sir Charles Monro, who 
4 ad gone out to superviie the evacuation of the DaidaneUeSi 


rettimed to command the I. Army. British troops: libw hdd i 
bontanuous line fiom the Yser canal to the Somme, and weio 
activdy preparing to take upon themselves more of the bnint 
of the war on the western front, a burden of which nearly seven-* 
eighths had hitherto fallen on their French comrades. This 
preparation entailed mormous labour, for it not only involved 
the accumulation of immense stores and piles of munitioils of 
all kinds on the selected front of attack, the const ructioii of 
miles of roads, railways and trenches and many other prelim^ 
inaries of a great atta^ in trench warfare, but also the comple- 
tion of the training of hitherto untried troops. The British army 
was, in fact, in process of becoming a national army. The bid 
regulars were now little more than a small leaven of the whole 
lump, and though the new troops arrived in France with consider- 
able knowledge of their duties as cavaliymen, infantrymen, 
gunners and airmen, they had had little opportunity of learning 
to work together as part of a great machine. The problem of 
training was the more complicated because of the great variety 
of new weapons and methods which had been developed since 
the outbreak of war; and to teach each part of the army the 
powers and limitations of every other part, and the whole to work 
together in combination, was a very heavy task. To this task 
Haig at once addressed himself, and formed behind the lines 
schools of instruction in every branch of trench and battle war- 
fare, while careful arrangements were made for the training in 
attack of divisions when out of the line. All this busy work 
behind the lines did not mean any cessation of activity on the 
front, and during these months of preparation a long series of 
raids into the enemy's trenches were planned and executed, raids 
which gave the new troops valuable experience and kept the 
enemy on continual tenterhooks. 

In the latter part of May the German Crown Prince redoubled 
his attacks on the Verdun front, and on the 21st the Germans 
stormed the Mort Homme hill on the left bank of the Meuse, 
for which they had been struggling for weeks. P6tain at once 
called Joffre's attention to the gravity of the situation, and 
pressed for an early beginning of the counter-offensive on the 
Somme, but Joffre was anxious to give Haig as much time as 
possible for the training of his troops, and made P6tain endure 
yet longer. Fire from the Mort Homme hill had long impeded 
German progress on the right bank of the Meuse, but with the 
hill in their possession the enemy in the beginning of June 
began to press hard on that bank and on the 7 th captured Fort 
Vaux. Thereupon P6tain renewed his representation to Foch, 
who in consultation with Haig decided that the battle of the 
Somme should begin on July i. The preliminary bombardment 
was begun a week earlier, on June 24, the day on which the 
Germans, after capturing Fort Thiaumont, stormed the village 
of Fleury and attained the farthest point in their progress 
towards Verdun. While this preliminary bombardment was in 
progress, a bombardment so intense that the guns could be heard 
in England, no less than 70 raids were carried on the British 
front between Ypres and the Somme, and gas was discharged 
into the enemy's lines from 40 different points. The troops which 
were about to attack the German trenches from Gomm6court to 
the Somme included the flower of British manhood, and no more 
splendid body of men has ever gone forward to battle. British 
aircraft had already gained the ascendancy over the enemy's 
airmen, and the British army was now well equipped with 
machine-guns, trench mortars, bombs, gas-projectors, and all 
other new appliances which experience of trench warfare had 
shown to be necessary; the tunneUers had proved themselves to 
be more than a match for the enemy's mines, and for the first 
time in the war there was a sufficiency of heavy and medium guns 
and an assurance of an adequate if not abundant supply of 
shells. Expectation therefore ran high. , 

The results of the first attack were a heavy disappointment. 
The main attack was delivered by Rawlinson's IV. Army between 
the Ancre and Maricourt, about a mile N. of the Somme, where 
they joined hands with the French VI. Army commanded' by 
General Fayolle, who was to attack astride the river iinder the 
general direction of Foch. This main attack was combined with 
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aiwWdmiy ftttadfc by Anny. N. of the Mere, a#dl yet 

•mother by the IIL Army irpon the Gommi^court eeUeiMt^ Upon 
July fij both the subsidiary attacks and the whole left of the 
main Biitish attack failed completely and with heavy loss, but 
the right Of the main attack and the whole of the French attack 
made such, good progress as to warrant the continuance of the 
battk^ iThe British failures were in the main due to want of 
experience in the artillery. More than tworthirds of the British 
batteries engaged had been created since the outbreak of war, 
and at that time they did not possess sufficient ammunition to 
gain such practical experience in intense bombardment as the 
Gerihans had given their gunners before the battle of Verdun. 
The chalky soil of the Somme hills lent itself to the eonstructioa 
of deep dugouts, of which the enemy had a great niunber, and 
to prevent his men from coming out of these in time to meet the 
British infantry special and very accurate methods of artillery 
preparation were required. In default of these the infantry yet 
again found themselves checked on the greater part of the front 
by the deadly German machine-guns, and it was mainly through 
the devoted valour of the infantry through the first days of the 
battle that the gains made by the right of the IV. Army were 
confirmed and extended. The first successes won by Foehns men 
along the river itself were greater and were obtained at less 
cost, partly because the Germans, overrating the effect of the 
battle of Verdun, had not expected attack from that quarter, 
and partly because of the better preparation of the attack by the 
French artillery, the French having a far larger number than the 
British of trained gunners for the expansion of that arm. The 
lesson of the first days of this great battle is that the creation of 
new armies during the course of a war is an even more intricate 
and difficult business than had been imagined, even by those who, 
knowing some of the difficulties, had undertaken the creation of 
Kitchener’s armies with devotion and enthusiasm. 

One of the results of the events of the first days of the battle 
was that Sir Douglas Haig decided to divide his fighting front 
between two armies. He directed Rawlinson with the IV. Army 
to exploit the advantages won on the right, and formed on his 
left a V. Army under Sir Hubert Gough which was to keep the 
enemy busy on its front and act as a pivot to the IV. Army. The 
battle was fought out in three phases, the first being the struggle 
up the slopes from the valleys of the Ancre and of the Somme to 
the S. crest of the Somme plateau, the second the struggle for 
possession of the plateau, the third phase consisting of the ad- 
vance down the N. slopes. The first phase was consummated by 
a brilliant night attack by the IV. Army on July 14, and on July 
17, the British and French troops N. of the river were abreast 
of the French S. of the Somme, who had for some time been 
established opposite to P6ronne. The whole front of attack 
could again move forward together. The second phase con- 
stituted a long series of fierce struggles, the Germans bringing 
up more and more troops and disputing every yard of ground, so 
it was not until Sept, q that the British, with the French on 
their right, were able to look down upon the N. slopes of the 
plateau and the plains beyond. 

By this time two of the objects for which the battle had been 
fought were gained. The Germans, forced to transfer troops to 
the Somme, had to relax their pressure on Verdun. The French 
retook Fort Thiaumont on June 30, while throughout July they 
slowly regained part of the ground which had been won from 
them, and on Aug. 17 drove the enemy out of Fleury. Verdun 
was no longer in danger, and P6tain and Nivelle were able to 
plan at leisure counter-attacks on a more extensive scale. The 
second object of the battle of the Somme, the exhaustion of the 
enemy’s reserves, was being obtained as surely. When the battle 
began, the front attacked by the British was held by 6 German 
divisions, that attacked by the French by two. In the 2 months 
36 German divisions had been engaged on the British front, tS on 
the French. In the 6 months of Verdun the Germans had em- 
ployed 43 divisions in battle, so that their defence on the Somme 
was far more exhausting than their attacks at Verdun. 

At the end of Aug. the failure of Falkenhayn’s plans was 
publicly admitted by his supersession by Hindenburg, with 
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UttdeiidQrff as his chief assistant. The latter* after visiting the 
fields of Verdun and the Somme, found the German positimt on 
the western front to be one of great gravity, and the chicsf 
problem confronting him to be how to stop ** the progressivt 
falling off ” of the German fighting power. The situation of the 
Allies had improved marvellously since June, when men were 
wondering how long it would be before the Germans entered 
Verdun. Not only had Verdun been saved and the Germans b^ 
forced to fight desperately on the defensive, but the Italians had 
driven back the attacking Austrians in the Alps and had then 
passed themselves to attack on the Isonzo. On the Russian 
front Bruasiiov had won great victories on the Bukovina, and 
Rumania had entered the war, too late certainly to profit by 
Bmssilov’s success, but none the Jess adding apparently another 
ally to those who confronted the Central Powers. The whole 
machinery of the Allies was, for the first time, simultaneously 
at work, and Jofire’s strategy appeared to be triumphant. 

It was in these encouraging circumstances that the third phase 
of the battle of the Somme began on Sept. 15. The attack of that 
day was made famous not only by the successes won, which 
were considerable, but by the fact that tanks then made their 
first appearance in battle. There has been much controversy as 
to the wisdom of this step {see Tanks). The experts have 
maintained that the value of this invention was discounted by 
premature use, that it should have been kept in reserve to 
surprise the enemy when large numbers of the new weapon were 
ready, and that it should have been first used on ground more 
favourable than a shcU-tom battlefield. It was decided to employ 
tanks in the Somme battle for two reasons. Firstly, so much 
having been gained at great cost, the moment seemed to have 
come to press the enemy with every available means. The chief 
obstacle to the progress of the infantry continued to be the 
German machine-guns, and tanks were reputed to be the ideal 
means of overcoming machine-guns. If it would have been 
foolish not to have pressed the advantage won, it would have 
been criminal to have withheld from the sorely tried infantry 
the protection and aid which was at hand. The second reason 
was that experience was required in the use of tanks in battle. 
It was necessary to learn both how the tanks would comport 
themselves when put to the highest test, and how they would 
work in combination with infantry and artillery. The effective 
cooperation of infantry, tanks and artillery undoubtedly went a 
long way towards winning the war in 1918, but it is a legitimate 
belief that this codperation would not have resulted unless ex- 
perience had been gained in 1916. 

Despite the employment of tanks, and despite the splendid 
valour of the infantry of the New Armies, the resistance of the 
enemy was not broken in the third phase of the battle of the 
Somme. The days were growing shorter and the weather became 
uncertain, while the enemy, drawing troops from all parts of the 
front to prevent his line from breaking, fought with fine courage. 
By Nov. 17, when rain and mud put an end to the battle, the 
Germans had engaged no less than 127 divisions. The enemy’s 
reserves had indeed been worn down; in the valley of the 
Ancre he was hemmed by Gough’s V. Army into an awkward 
salient, but the weather had broken and it was too late to reap 
the harvest on the battle-front. The first fruits of the Somme 
were garnered elsewhere. 

On Oct. 24 Nivelle began an attack on the right bank of the 
Meuse, and on the following day recaptured Fort Douaumont, 
This conspicuous success was followed by the recapture of 
Fort Vaux on Nov. 2. The battle ended in a complete victory 
for the French, 6 French divisions overcoming 7 German di- 
visions at surprisingly small cost. Nivelle and Mangin, who 
commanded the army corps engaged, became the heroes of 
France. The victory was largely due to the skilful handling of 
massed artillery, and the Nivelle method became famous. Its 
fame was extended when, on Dec. 14, a second attack won an 
even more brilliant success, which made Verdun quite secure and 
brought in x 1,387 prisoners and X15 guns, again at small cost. 

When the statesmen of Paris |it|d London compared the results 
of these two battles at Verduii|4|ii^^ not only in 
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important gains of ground but in the capture in a few days' 
fighting of more than 17,000 prisoners, wi^ the ^ow bludgeon 
work of the Somme in which the British army in four and a 
half months had captured 38,000 Germans at a tremendous 
price, they began to think that they had at last discovered the 
man for whom they were looking so anxiously. 

OperaHom in ip/y.— On Nov. it 1916 Jottte assembled his 
second conference of commanders-in-chief to consider plans for 
the following year. It was agreed that the Germans were in 
great difhcuities on the western front, and that the situation Of 
the Allies was more favourable than it had ever been. The 
fighting strength of the British army had grown to about 
1,800,000 men, and it was known that considerable further 
reinforcements would reach France during the first few months 
of the year. The fighting strength of the French army had been 
increased by the incorporation of native troops to about 
3,600,000, so that, including the Belgians, the Allies disposed of 
about 3,900,000 men against about 8,500,000 Germans. 

Joffre declared that the French army could maintain its 
strength for one more great battle, but that thereafter it must 
progressively decline, as France had no longer a sufficient 
number of men of military age to replace losses. He therefore 
warned Sir Douglas Haig that during the coming year the burden 
must fan more and more upon the British army, a portion which 
the British commander-in-chief readily accepted. Germany had 
recently created a number of new divisions, some of which had 
been employed against Rumania, but it appeared probable that 
the transfer of these divisions to the western front would be 
delayed if Russia was able to be active on the eastern front, and 
of this the great improvement in the supply of munitions for the 
Russian army held out promise at this time. It was also agreed 
that, in view of the probable decline in strength of the French 
army later in the year and the promised reinforcement of the 
British army, the relative superiority of the Allies on the western 
front would be greater in the spring of 1917 than at any time 
which could be foreseen with certainty. For all these reasons it 
was decided to take the earliest possible opportunity of pressing 
the advantage won by the battle of the Somme, and of continu- 
ing the process of exhausting the enemy’s reserves as prepara- 
tion for an effort which should be decisive. Ail the armies of the 
Entente were to be ready to attack in the first fortnight of 
Feb., the British army between the Vimy Ridge and Bapaume, 
the French armies between the Somme and the Oise; and the 
French attack was to be followed soon after by another in 
Champagne to the W. of Reims. It was further understood 
between Joffre and Haig that these attacks would, if necessary, 
be followed by further attacks by the British army in Flanders. 
During the winter the British army was to do its utmost to 
press the enemy on the Somme battlefield, and to prevent him 
from recovering from his embarrassment there. 

The underlying ideas of this plan were primarily that the 
policy of exhausting the German reserves should be resumed at 
the earliest possible moment, and secondly that the utmost 
effort should be made to complete the work begun on the Somme. 
The commandcrs-in-chief believed the situation to be such that 
victory could be won in 1917, but they were under no illusion 
as to the possibility of ending the war by one great blow to be 
delivered in the spring. Joffre followed up the results of this 
conference by Issuing general instructions embodying the 
decisions reached, and in these instructions he directed that the 
first British and French attacks, that is to say, those to be 
delivered between Vimy and Bapaume and between the Somme 
and the Oise, were to be ready by Feb. 1. 

No sooner were Joffre’s plans completed than a series of 
intrigues against the French commander-in-chief came to a head. 
A number of officers of the French General Staff regarded with 
dismay a proposal to give more and more of the task of consum- 
mating victory to the British army and less and leas to the 
French anny. They found many supporters among the politi- 
cians in Paris, and these were reinforced by others, who feared 
that the war of exhaustlpiij^d the process of wearing down 
the enemy's — exhausting France before it 


exhausted Germany. The cry therdbre went up that it 
time to have a change In the Higher Command. Fodli, whose 
bloody assaults upon the Vimy l^dge had not been forgotteiii 
was ImM to be too much of a ** hammer and tongs " fighter, and 
he was plMed on hall-pay, while the state of the ddences of 
Verdun before the German attack began was brought up agatnst 
Joffre. So he was given a marshal's baton and an honorific 
position in Paris, and Nivelle reigned in his stead. 

The new commander-in-efaief at once made a drastic (fiiange 
in Joffre’s policy and plans. He proposed to increase the weight 
of the French attack; and in order that he might obtain the 
French troops necessary he proposed that the British dsould 
relieve the French VI. and XX. Armies and extend thdr front S, 
across the Somme as far as the Amiens-Roye road. In return 
he proposed that Haig should modify his plans for keeping up the 
pressure on the Germans on the Somme battlefield durixig the 
winter, and that the date of the combined attacks should be 
postponed until Mar. 15. This meant a delay of six weeks in 
launching the attacks planned by Joffre, and the enemy would be 
given time to recover from the effects of the Somme. But it 
became dear, as Nivelle’s plans devdoped, that there was to be 
an even more complete change of plan than this. He proposed to 
apply on a great scale the methods he had employed with such 
success at Verdun, and to return to the policy which had been 
discarded after the failure in Champagne in 19x5. He intended, 
by skilful employment of a great mass of artillery, to overcome 
the enemy’s resistance in his front lines, and then to pour in to 
the assault a great reserve which should break through the trench 
barrier completely and so change the whole strategical position 
on the western front. 

Early in Dec., 1916, there had been a change of Government 
in Great Britain, and Mr. Lloyd George had become Prime 
Minister. He had made up his mind that the Somme had been a 
costly failure, and was eagerly looking for some method of win- 
ning the war which should be speedier and less costly in life than 
that of a war of exhaustion.” He therefore welcomed a general 
who promised a short, sharp and decisive battle, which would be 
over, one way or the other, within a comparatively short time. 
So at a conference held at Calais at the end of Feb. 1917, it was 
agreed between the British and French Governments that the 
British army should be placed under the general direction of 
NiveUe for the forthcoming operations. This decision violated a 
fimdamental principle of military organisation. A general of 
division is not, while still in command of his division, placed 
also in command of an army corps which includes other divisions, 
for the good and sufficient reason that if his attention is absorbed 
by the details of one unit or of one part of the front, he cannot 
simultaneously give proper attention to the other units or to 
other parts of the front. The right course would have been to 
have given Nivelle the general charge of the whole western front 
and to have appointed another commander-in-chief for the French 
army. The results of this mistake soon became apparent. On 
the last day of the Calais Conference news arrived from the 
British V. Army that there were signs of a German withdrawal 
in the valley of the Ancre. Some time before, the British airmen 
had discovered that a great new system of defensive works had 
been constructed by the enemy covering Douai, Cambrai and 
St. Quentin, the system which became known to the Allies as the 
Hindenburg line; and not long after the report from the Ancre 
came in there were indications that the Germans were preparing 
to retire from the whole of the Somme battlefield into this line. 
But Nivelle, not being in close touch with happenings on the 
British front, did not believe in a German retreat, and issued 
to Haig orders which were not compatible with the changed 
situation, and in certain matters went far beyond the agreement 
reached in Calais. This led to friction, which was adjusted at a 
further conference in London. By then it had become apparent 
that the Germans were in retreat on the whole front between 
Arras and the Aisne near Vailly. The Germans, reUeyed from 
pressure on their front during the winter, had prepared for their 
retreat systematically and brutally. The whole countiy which 
had been in their occupation W« of the Hindenburg line was 
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dev«8tated» vOiagei were bamt, roads and railways destroyed, 
fruit t^es cut down and everything of any value was removed, 
and mines which exploded at a touch were prepared with diaboli- 
cal ingenuity* In these circumstances a rapid pursuit became 
impossible, and the Germans were able to delay the advanp of 
the Allies by rearguards, while they removed their heavy artillery 
and established their main bodies in the Hindenburg lines* 

This manoeuvre, planned and successfully carried through 
by Ludendorfif, effected a great change in the situation to the 
benefit of the Germans. Not only did it materially shorten their 
front and thereby enable them to increase their reserves, but 
their troops exchanged the battered defences of the Somme 
battlefield with its awkward salients for the strongest lines which 
had yet been built upon the western front. Further, the enemy 
had withdrawn from a considerable part of the front which 
Nivelle had intended to attack, and this made necessary a fur* 
ther postponement of his battles, but he still adhered to the main 
features of his plan. In the altered circumstances grave doubts 
arose in the minds of some of the senior French generals as to the 
feasibility of this plan, and when these came to the cars of the 
French War Minister, M. Painlcv^, he assembled a Council of 
War on April 6, on the very eve of the offensive, at which Criti- 
cisms of the plan were presented by certain of the commanders 
who were to take a leading part in its execution. Nevertheless, 
the French Government decided not to interfere with Gen. 
Nivelle. It is difficult to conceive of a more unfortunate prelude 
to a great battle. However, these doubts and hesitations of the 
leaders were not known to the rank and file of the army or to the 
French people; and when, on April g, the spring campaign began 
by an attack by Allcnby^s III. Army on the enemy’s lines E. of 
Arras, and by the Canadian corps with one brigade of the 5th 
Div. on the Vimy Ridge, and met with an immediate success, 
hopes soared high. The French public was deeply impressed by 
the rapid capture of the Vimy Ridge, which had for so long 
resisted Foch’s attacks, and great things were expected when the 
French army advanced. 

The second of NiveUe’s blows was delivered by the group of 
armies of the centre, now under Franchet d’Esp 4 rey, against the 
German front in the neighbourhood of St. Quentin; but Franchet 
d’Esp^ey was here in contact with a part of the main Hinden- 
burg line, and he had neither the time nor the means to prepare 
effectively for an attack upon their formidable defences. The 
operations of the centre group of armies, which had been intended 
to be an important part of Nivelle’s programme, dwindled there- 
fore into little more than a demonstration, which took place, on 
April 14 and had no material results. Nivelle's main battle, 
which took place on the front between Reims and Anizy, began on 
April 16. It had been planned that the assaulting troops should 
on the first day of battle break through the first three German 
lines. The attack was made by Mangin’s VI. Army and MazeFs 
V. Army, with Duchesne’s X. Army and a mass of cavalry in 
reserve ready to exploit their success. Antonine’s IV. Army 
struck in to the E. of Reims on the 17th. The left of Hazel’s 
attack failed almost entirely; and elsewhere, though the first 
German line was captured, little progress was made beyond it. 
The dream of a rapid rupture of the enemy’s front had to be 
abandoned, and a fresh plan of battle had to be formed. 

One of the first results of the failure of Nivelle to realize his 
hopes was that he had to request Haig to press his attacks to the 
E. of Arras with all possible vigour, so as to keep the largest 
possible number of Germans occupied in that quarter. This 
entailed a prolongation of the battle of Arras into a period when 
gains became small and were only purchased at great price. 
None the less Haig decided that the situation made it neces- 
sary to support the French with all his power, and he fought 
on till May 17, by which time the British front was estab- 
lished some 4 m. to the E. of Arras and in the plain to the £. 
of the Vimy Ridge. While Haig was thus battling in the N., 
Nivelle on the Aisne ftont had brought his X. Army into his 
front line, and by slow and bitter fighting had won his way up the 
Chemindes Dames ridge, of which he captured the eastern portion. 
Early in May it was quite evident that there was no prospect of 
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such a break-through as had been planned, and on the 15th the 
French Government replaced Nivelle by (kneral P6tain, while 
General Fo^, recalled from semi-retirement, became chief of the 
staff in Paris. P^tain’s first task was to wind up the operations 
on the Aisne front, and the battle ended definitely on May 20. 

The spring campaign had proved a failure in comparison with 
what might have been, and still more in comparison with what 
Nivelle had promised, but its results were far from being insig- 
nificant. The German retreat in March, which was a direct con- 
sequence of the battle of the Somme, had at last brought about 
the attainment of one of the objects for which Joffre had been 
striving for so long. The Allies had now more elbow room on one 
of the most vital parts of their front, that which covered directly 
the roads to Amiens and Paris, Had the Germans in March 1918 
started from the positions which they held in Feb. 1917, and 
had their attacks progressed at the same rate, they would have 
entered Amiens on the second day of the battle, which would 
have ended with the German guns bombarding Abbeville and 
communication between the French and British armies severed. 
It is therefore not too much to say that the retreat which was 
forced upon the Germans by the battle of the Somme saved the 
Allies in the following year. But how much greater might the 
results have been if the plan formed by Joffre and Haig in the 
previous Nov. had been followed — if the Germans had been 
pressed on the Somme battlefield during the winter, and if they 
had been attacked early in Feb. before their plans for retreat 
had been completed. Despite all the difficulties with wffiich the 
successful conduct of that retreat by the Germans had con- 
fronted them, the Allied armies had in the battles of April and 
May captured 62,000 prisoners, 446 guns, and 1,000 machine- 
guns, and had gained positions of the first importance; 57 divi- 
sions had been compelled to fight upon the French front and 90 
on the British front. Had Nivelle been content to follow joffre’s 
example, and to prepare methodically for the exhaustion of the 
German reserves without overtaxing the endurance of the sorely 
tried French army before attempting to break through the ene- 
my’s lines, he might have claimed a conspicuous success for his 
first campaign. But the hopes which he had roused had been 
extravagant, and the dejection when they were not realized 
was correspondingly great. The dejection was increased by the 
news of the Russian revolution, and by exaggerated reports of 
the losses in the Aisne battles; and it was hardly alleviated by 
America’s entry into the war, for it was well understood that 
American troops could not be ready to take their places in the 
firing line during 1917. I'he immediate consequence of this 
dejection was the outbreak of a scries of mutinies in the French 
armies, which so affected the moral of the French troops that 
P6tain found it necessary to appeal to Haig to keep the enemy 
engaged while he restored the confidence of his men. 

If the attention of the Germans was to be occupied by the 
British armies it was necessary that they should be forced to 
fight. Upon any part of the British front S. of the point where it 
bends S. from the Belgian frontier N.W. of Lille it was possible 
for the Germans to repeat their manoeuvre of March and avoid 
a battle by retiring into another system of defences, for in doing 
this they would be merely abandoning a portion of French terri- 
tory which was of no great value to them, while they might by 
this method economize sufficient troops to enable them to fall 
upon the French. On the Belgian front they could not fall back 
without risking their hold upon the ports of Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
which were to them important bases for their submarine cam- 
paign, and without endangering the security of the chief aero- 
dromes from which their air attacks upon England were made. 
For these reasons Haig decided to press the enemy with all his 
available means upon the Belgian front, and on June 7 he began 
this campaign with the battle of Messines. This battle was most 
skilfully and thoroughly prepared by Sir Herbert Piumer, and 
was fought and won by his II. Army. The battle began with the 
explosion of a niimber of huge mines, the secret of which had 
been preserved by constant and devoted watchfulness on the part 
of the miners, who had tunnelled enemy’s lines 

many months previously and p^ieiiily the opportunity 
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iox their these explosjotts, combined with a 

veiy skilfnlly planned bombardment of massed guns of all 
calibreS) was such that, except in the right of the attack in the 
neighbourhood of Messines^ the infan tiy, for once, had little to 
do. The whole of the MessineS'Wytschaete ridge was captured 
at comparatively very light cost, and the Ypres salient, a name 
of ill omen for the British army since Oct. 1914, disappeared. 

The strength of the British army in combatant troops was now 
at its greatest. Haig bad 64 divisions and 10 cavalry divisions 
under his orders, and a mass of heavy artillery, tanks and aero- 
planes. It was well that this was so, for the army was to be 
called upon to endure greatly while P6tain and his men got their 
second wind. Nor was it only the situation on the western front 
which called for resolute action, for the condition of the Russian 
army was far more critical than that of the French army. Kor- 
nilov had, on July i, begun an offensive, and if he was supported 
and encouraged by success in the W. it was still possible that 
the Russians might continue to be a powerful factor in the war. 

With these heavy responsibilities on his shoulders, Haig be- 
gan on July 31 the second battle of Ypres, with a great attack by 
the V. Army, which had been moved N. for the purpose. This 
attack was combined with a subsidiary attack by the French 
IV. Army under General Antoine on the British left. The object 
was to gain possession of the Passchendaele ridge, so as to be 
able to swc(‘p with gun-fire the plains beyond it toward Zec- 
brugge and Ostend. This achieved, a combined naval and 
military attack, which had been secretly prepared in England, 
was to be made on the Belgian coast, which it was hoped would 
gain possession of the ports and so relieve the British Admiralty 
of some of the many anxieties caused by the German “ U ” 
boats. In preparation for the landing the British took over from 
the French the lines on the Belgian coast near Nieuport and 
moved other troops up to the coast behind these lines. The 
position at Nieuport, which consisted of a narrow atrip of ground, 
with the Yser at its back, was not easy to hold against deter- 
mined attacks, and before the British preparations for defence 
were completed the Germans attacked and captured the lines 
E. of the river. This was an inauspicious beginning, but worse 
followed, for the weather broke immediately after the battle 
began and then followed a rainfall unprecedented for August. 

The plan of battle was to deliver a series of blows, each with 
an objective limited by the support which the artillery could 
give without clianging position. It was believed that the expe- 
rience of Messines and of Verdun had shown that this would 
allow the infantry to reach their objective without heavy loss. 
Ludendorff, however, met this method of attack by a new method 
which he called the elastic system of defence. He made no 
attempt to hold his front lines in strength, but withdrew the 
bulk of his infantry from the sone which would be most heavily 
bombarded and relied mainly upon machine-guns in concrete 
“ pill-boxes to break up the British infantry attack, and upon 
counter-attacks by the troops whom he had held back. But it 
was less this method of defence than the mud of Flanders which 
prevented British progress. The opening battle of July 31 gave 
the British possession of the whole of the Pilken Ridge, of the 
German first line of defence between Nordshoote and Klein 
Zillebeke, a front of 10 m., and of most of the German second 
line, but it was not until Sept. 20 that the enemy’s third line 
was penetrated, and not until Oct. 4 that the British were estab- 
lished on the high ground between Broodseinde and Becelaerc. 
I'he difficulty of getting guns and ammunition forward through 
the slough of mud prevented the delivery of a rapid succession of 
blows, each with a limited objective, as had been planned, and 
in the eveut a more terrible strain was imposed upon the British 
troops than in 

battle of tb9 fruits of the third battle of Ypres 
I'lK II . it (n m on tlie battle-front. The Germans, 

igtiiTipii and more troops into the fiery furnace which 
ridges, were compelled to leave the French 
'IfjljKM 'Tf 1 1 in had time to restore the confidence of his army. 
ParF of his method was the ^livery of very carefully prepared 
attacks m a compi^j|i$|ye|^^ front, supported by a great 


mass of artillery which sh^d leave the iiriaBtry Bt 
do than to occupy the ground won. The first of these* attadkst 
was delivered by GuiUiimiidt’s II. Army cm the Verdun 
and was completely successful, ending with the French in posr* 
session of all the ground which the Germans had won in 6 monlbsi 
fighting in 1916. This was followed by a more important attadk; 
delivered on Oct. 23 by Maitre’s VI. Army, which gave the: 
French the whole of the Chemin des Dames ridge, and resulted 
in the capture of xz ^ooo prisoners and 260 guns. Then and not! 
till then Petain expressed himself as satisfied that his immediate 
purpose was achieved. 

The British troops, struggling in the mud of Flanders, could; 
not be told the reasons which had called for a supreme effort from 
them, and the terrible struggle through the mud, unrelieved by 
any conspicuous success, was a heavy strain upon them. As 
events turned out it would probably have been wiser to have 
brought the third battle of Ypres to a close immediately after 
the French had won the Chemin des Dames, but at that time 
the British were within a short distance of the crest of 
the Passchendaele ridge, while information received at G^H.Q. 
showed that the strain upon the German army had been far 
greater and that there had been a very appreciable lowering 
of the moral of the German troops. Haig had yet another blow 
in preparation. The continued bad weather and the slowness 
of the progress had caused the abandonment of the project of 
landing on the Belgian coast, and all hope of driving the Germans 
from the Belgian ports had gone, but there still appeared to be 
an opportunity of profiting from the exhaustion of the German 
reserves before the winter gave them a period for recovery, as 
it had after the battle of the Somme. A final reason for 
continuing the struggle was that on Oct. 24 an Austro-German 
attack had been launched in Italy, and at Caporetto had broken 
through the Italian lines. It was therefore of importance to 
keep up the pressure upon the Germans on the western front. 
So the third battle of Ypres was continued, until the ridge and 
village of Passchendaele were captured on Nov. 3. 

A fortnight later Byng’s 111 . Army attacked the German front 
opposite Cambrai. This battle opened a new era in trench war- 
fare. One of the outstanding difficulties which the trench 
barrier had created was that it had hitherto eliminated one of 
the chief resources of generalship, surprise. The time and 
labour required to prepare for a great bombardment, and the 
accumulation of the huge stores of material of war on the selected 
front of battle, made it impossible to conceal intentions from the 
enemy. But at Cambrai these difficulties were overcome by 
using a great number of tanks, brought up secretly to take the 
place of the bombardment in breaking the enemy’s defences. 
The attack was made upon one of the strongest parts of the 
Hindenburg system, but the tanks successfully broke through, 
and the surprise was complete. At Messines the guns had left 
nothing for the tanks to do, and in the third battle of Ypres 
they had been defeated by the mud of Flanders, but at Cambrai 
they came into their own. One thing alone was lacking as far 
as their part in the battle went. The cooperation between the 
tanks and the artillery in the later stages of the attack was not 
complete, so that numbers of tanks fell easy victims to the 
German guns, a lesson of which advantage was taken in ipjS. 
Of greater iniportance was the fact that 6 French and 5 British 
divisions had been transferred to Italy to help the Italian army 
to stem the disaster of Caporetto, so that Haig had not the 
troops to complete and extend the first successes won at Cambrai. 
It is a typical illustration of the advantage which their central 
position conferred upon the Germans that several of the British 
divisions which would have been invaluable at Cambrai had not 
reached the Italian front at the time when the Austro-Germans 
were checked on the Piave and the battle of Caporetto came to 
an end. So the German counter-attacks won back a good part 
of the ground which Byng had gained in the first advance, and 
the battle of Cambrai ended on Dec. 7 in one more disappoint- 
ment for the Allies. 

The campaign of 1917 on the western front had been fatally 
hampered by the change of plan which had been made by 
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NIvftlla when he suoceeded Jnffre. That change had permitted 
Lndendorff to prepare for and carry through the retreat into 
the Hindenburg line, and had postponed the date of the Allied 
offensive from Feb. t, the date fixed by Joffre, until April ^ 
a> delay of nine predous weeks. As Joffre, had anticipated, 
it had been necessary for the Britidi army to bear the bnint of 
the! fighting, but it would have done so under very different 
conditions if the Germans had been hustled back into the 
Hindenburg line, as they were in Sept. 19x8, and if Messines 
had been fought at the beginning of April, and the third battle 
of Ypres had begun on May 30 instead of July 31. The battle 
of Cambrai might then have synchronised with the last offensive 
of the Russian army, and the combined effect might well have 
been such as to have saved that army from dissolution, for 
adequate French and British reserves would have been available 
in France to support Byng^s attack, and the war might have 
ended victoriously in the autumn of 1917. As it was, the battles 
of 1917 showed clearly that the solution of the problems of 
trench warfare at which Haig and Joffre had arrived was correct. 
It was first necessary to exhaust the German reserves and then 
to strike a surprise blow or series of surprise blows. Cambrai had 
shown how surprise might be achieved. But all this experience, 
which had been purchased at great cost, had been acquired too 
late to be put to profit in 1917, owing to the fatal delay in 
opening the campaign of that year. The collapse of Russia was 
definite and complete, and the Germans were transferring their 
divisions from E. to W. as rapidly as their railways could carry 
them. The French divisions had since the middle of the year 
been gradually reduced in strength, as France had no longer the 
men to replace the losses in the ranks, and now Petain found 
himself compelled to cut down the number of his divisions. The 
British army was not receiving from home the men to fill the 
gaps caused by the bloody fighting of Passchendaele; and Haig, 
early in 1918, was compelled to follow the example of the French 
and reduce the strength of his divisions, while ii British and 
French divisions had been removed to Italy. True, American 
troops had reached France, but it was improbable that they 
would be able to take their place in the line of battle before the 
middle of the summer. In April 1917 there were in France and 
Belgium 64 British, 108 French and 6 Belgian divisions, or 178 
in dl, opposed to 128 German divisions. At the end of the year 
there were 59 British, 98 French and 6 Belgian divisions, a total 
of 163, opposed to 17s German divisions. Further, the British 
and French divisions were considerably weaker at the end of the 
year than they had been at the beginning, though this was 
offset, to some extent, by a corresponding reduction in the size 
of the German divisions. Most important of all, there were 
still large German reinforcements, which might amount to as 
many as 40 divisions, and did, in fact, amount to 32, ready to 
come across from the Russian front. The Allies could only obtain 
reinforcements in the shape of formed divisions by withdrawing 
troops from Palestine and Salonika, and to this their statesmen 
were opposed. So fate decreed that at the very time when the 
Allies had at last found out how to breach the trench barrier, they 
were thrown willy-nilly on the defensive, and had to prepare to 
meet the greatest effort which Germany had yet made in the 
west. (F. B. M.) 

III. German Offensive, 1918 

The military situation of the Central Powers at the end of 
the year 1917 and the beginning of 19x8 has been thus described 
by Ludendorff in his Memories of the War : — 

Throughout the latter half of 1917 1 had strained cveiy nerve to 
bring about the results that had now been attained, sparing myself 
no more than I spared others. The western front had held, the Ital- 
ian army was defeated and the Austro-Hungarian armies in Italy 
were inspired with new courage. The Macedonian front was holding 
out. In the east the armistice negotiations were finished and the way 
to peace lay open to the diplomatists. Negotiations at Brest 
Litovsk were to begin afiout Christmas. There was a prospect of 
out winning the war. Only in Asia Minor had there been any hitch» 
but the great events in Europe had pushed them into the background/* 

Under the influence of this hopeful outlook the German 
Supremo Command decided in favour of a decisive battle in the 
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western theatre of war in the spriiif of rpiR This decision was 
justified in the first place by the collapse of Russia. Fortune had 
favoured the Central Powers there, apart from their own mill taty 
successes. Yet these might be regarded by them as having made 
good fortune deserved. The problem of a war on many fronts ** 
had been clearly comprehended, and the principle of first com- 
pleting the ^rk that had to be done in the east had been con- 
sistently maintained. But the fortunes of war are seldom all on 
one side^as Hindenburg and Ludendorff were to discoven The 
peace negotiations in the spring of 19x8 dragged on so long in 
Trotsky*8 hands that not only did a new appeal to arms, though 
a brief one, become necessary, but the final result was merely an 
** armed peace.” This involved keeping strong German forces 
tied up in the east to secure the treaty and profit by it, and pre- 
vented the best use being made of ^ese forces in the decisive 
battle of the war on French soil. But the fact remains that the 
chief presupposition— indeed, the indispensable one — on which 
the Supreme Command founded their project was the breaking 
up of the enemy in the east. By the end of March 44 divisions 
had gone to the west, followed in April and May by 15 other 
divisions, among which were 3 of cavaJry. 

It was a question of considerable Importance whether, and to 
what extent, the participation of the Au.stro-Hungarian forces in 
the coming decisive battle would be possible. The Italian army, 
though not destroyed by the short autumn campaign of 19x7, 
had been so thoroughly beaten, and was so unstrung morally, that 
it might reasonably be neglected as a military factor for the next 
few months. The offensive there had also had the important 
result of drawing off ii French and English divisions from the 
French theatre of war to Italy. The duration of Italy’s collapse 
was, of course, uncertain. It would presumably end automati- 
cally when the Central Powers dropped their menacing attitude. 
All the more was it important to maintain this. But it was not 
considered necessary to keep German fighting forces in the 
Italian theatre of war to this end. The moral of the Austro- 
Hungarian army had risen so markedly since the success of thfe 
last offensive that it seemed equal to carrying out this task 
without German support. The 6 German divisions in Italy were 
accordingly withdrawn during the winter, and were in the 
French theatre of war by the end of March. The German 
Supreme Command would have liked to use the Austro-Hungarian 
army to still greater advantage in the general scheme by bringing 
over a number of good fighting divisions and some heavy artillery 
to take a direct part in the forthcoming battles in France. 'I'his 
had been agreed upon in principle at a conference between 
Ludendorff and General von Arz on Nov. 3. The matter was 
further discussed in writing up to the beginning of Jan. 1918. 
But in the meantime other influences were at work, opposing the 
designs of the two Supreme Commands. According to Gen. von 
Arz the Austrian Emperor and Empress were averse to sending 
Austrian troops to fight on French soil against the French ; and the 
non-German nations of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, sup- 
ported by the Social Democrats, were strongly opposed to taking 
part in the war in the west. The German Supreme Command, 
on being informed of this, sent Geii. von Cramon, their repre- 
sentative with the Austro-Hungarian army in the beginning of 
1918, “ a definite order to insist upon a binding declaration.” 
Arz replied that no Austro-Hungarian divisions would be available 
until peace had been concluded with Russia and Rumania, but 
that artillery could be sent, though it would be deficient in muni- 
tions. This offer was accepted.^ General von Cramon succeeded 
in persuading Hindenburg and Ludendorff, in spite of the doubts 
which these proceedings had aroused in them, to make another 
request for the cooperation of Austro-Hungarian divisions in the 
western theatre of war. But Cramon’s intervention with General 
von Arz in the meantime did not succeed. General von Arz 
explained to him in the end in strict confidence that it would not 
be agreeable to those in high places if infantry were sent to the 
west. As a last resource now the German Supreme Command 
tried to stir up its ally to an attack in Italy- On March 15 

^Von Cramon, Unser Oesterreichiseh-Ungarischer VerbUndetif 
p. 6. The number of heavy batteries sent was 46. 
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Hindeabitfg implored Genenl von Atz to arrange for an im« 
mediate offensive by the Austro-Hungarian armies in Italy* to 
relieve the German army in its difficult decisive battle. After 
some hesitation Are replied on March 27 that he would rally ail 
the means at his disposal and deliver a blow against Italy at the 
end of May which should completdy break hen 

Germany was thus left to carry out the decisive battle on 
French soil on her own resources. There were three enemies to 
be reckoned with: England* France and AUterica. The British 
had borne the chteC burden of the hghting during the latter hall 
of 1917* when the great battle in Flanders had towered over all 
other events in signihcance. In spite of the lost ground in the 
Ypres sector* and the unavoidably heavy loss in fighting power* it 
could in the end be registered as a German victory in so far as 
the Englbh had failed to achieve their strategic aim* the destruc- 
tion of the German submarine base in Flanders. For the estima- 
tion of future prospects* at least as important as this happy issue 
was the appamnt faihire of the British attack system— with its 
unreserved employment of masses in a battle of maUriel^ and its 
methodical conduct of the offensive as a series of thoroughly 
prepared attacks with objectives limited in space and, once 
chosen* rigidly adhered to. It was believed that this system 
revealed a lack of capacity for operative manoeuvring inherent 
in British leadership and in the British army. The tank battle 
at Cambrai in Nov. was looked upon as a further proof of this. 
Should the Germans succeed in bringing about a war of movement 
again in the west* their conviction was that they would prove 
themselves superior to the British. 

Contrasted with the powerful effort that the British had put 
forth to gain the victory in Flanders, the ends for which their 
French allies were striving in the second half of 1917, after the 
failure of the great Aisne offensive, were apparently more modest. 
The local attacks to which they confined themselves at Verdun 
and later in the Laffaux corner turned out favourably for them, 
it is true, and inflicted considerable losses on the Germans. But 
on the whole their cautious strategy led to the deduction that the 
moral depression of the French nation and the army, which had 
set in after the battle of the Aisne, and was not hidden from the 
Germans, had not been overcome. Not that the German Com- 
mand was likely to regard the spirit of France as permanently 
paralysed; on the contrary it was considered certain that the 
French army, in the following spring, would enter the struggle 
for final victory completely refreshed and stronger than before. 
In comparison with England she was the militarily stronger op- 
ponent, more skilled in strategy and tactics, and more dangerous. 

When it bad to be decided upon which of the two the German 
blow was next to fall, a success over the British therefore sug- 
gested itself as being more easily and certainly obtainable. Add(^ 
to this there was the consideration — decisive from a political 
standpoint— that the principal enemy, England, would probably 
be more inclined for peace when she herself had suffered a crush- 
ing defeat. In this respect the estimated value of the respective 
opponents had altered considerably from that made by Falken- 
hayn, which had passed muster two years earlier. The war in 
which England was fighting with her own forces on the European 
continent was, since the battle of the Somme, no longer a side 
show,** She was, on the contrary, now conducting it with all her 
available forces, with the utmost tenacity and with her own wea- 
pons. For the rest it might be assumed that when the German 
“ hammer blow ** fell on the one enemy, the other would not 
stand idly looking on, but would either directly assist his ally or 
proceed to a relief offensive. One hammer blow would not suffice. 
A general battle was therefore launched. Ludendorff dwelt on 
this in making his report to the Kaiser on Feb. 13 1918 at Schloss 
Homburg, when he said;-^ 

** The battle in the west which the year 1918 will bring presents 
the biggest military problem ever set before an army. France and 
England have grappled with it in vain for 2 years .... It must not 
be imagined that We are going to have another such offensive as in 
Gatkia or Italy. It will be a stupendous struggle, beginning in one 
place and continuing in another, and will take up a long time.** 

As regards the relative strengths of the two sides, the German 
High Command cherished no illusions as to any marked numerical 


superiority iot their own forces. The strath of the German 
army in the west was brought up to 1^4 divisions by the addition 
of divisions brought up from i^e eastern and Itc^n theatres* 
The Entente forces in France in Feb* 19x8 were estimated at 
167 divisions. If the xi FrenchrEni^h divisions hi Italy* wbicb 
were easily available^ were added (o these, there remain^ only a 
slight superiority in the niunber of divisions on the German side^ 
In artillery the German western army was not even quite as 
strong as its opponents. Ludendorff based his decision on the 
theory that the totals of the two fighting forces would balance 
each other. A factor which counted for much with the Germans 
was the physical condition of the army. An offensive attack best 
suited the character of the nation and the tradition and training 
of the troops. It was the more powerful form of warfare. Ger- 
many owed to it all her previous tangible successes* The ordinaiy 
dtixen could see, through all his heartfelt longing for peace* that 
his efforts could only be rewarded when Germany had overthrown 
her enemies. Here and there* it is true* the same disintegrating 
influences which were undermining the war spirit at home could 
be seen at work in the army. But the influence of the good ele- 
ments* which far outweighed the rest* stamped the whole as an 
excellent body of men. Their will to win ** was not indeed 
inspired purely by victory for its own sake. The attack was 
longed for also as a deliverance from the terrible battering which 
they had endured for years with resignation and with courage. 

It now became supremely imp>ortant to find out the predao 
moment at which the American forces would actively intervene. 
In a review of the situation drawn up by the German Supreme 
Command in the winter of i9X7'-8it was stated: — 

“ The United States are forming an army of about 50 divisions, 
of which three only have as yet landed in France. One of these is 
at the front to be trained. The two others are in need of more training 
behind the front. By the spring of 1918 the American forces in 
France may reach a strength of about 15 divisions. The mass of the 
divisions will only be suitable for use on quiet fronts. Only the 3 
divisions now in France may be expected to take part in a spring 
offensive. The corps of officers is not yet trained for war on a large 
scale. On these grounds the independent use of large American units 
in difficult positions will be out of the (juestion at present. The 
drafting of reserves and the arming and equipment of the American 
troops are good. Training is still inadequate. But the first regiment 
put in at the front fought well during a German attack, and it is 
therefore to be expected that the American soldier, after more 
training and experience, will prove himself a worthy opponent,** 

In another calculation, made in Dec. 19x7, the Supreme 
Command estimated the whole of the American forces that had 
been landed in France up to the spring at 450,000 men at most. 
A larger number was not to be expected on account of the lack of 
shipping for transport. The mass of this army could not be ready 
for an attack by the spring of 1918, The value of the Americans 
at first would therefore lie in their power to set free English- 
French divisions on quiet fronts. As a matter of fact this calcula- 
tion of the American strength was too generous. The total 
number of Americans landed in France up to the end of March 
1918 has been stated by the American Secretary of War at just 
under 370,000. Of these only 144,000 were included in the s 
fighting divisions. The fact that the Germans did not at once 
realize the full extent of the increase in American transports, from 
April onward, in response to the urgent demands of England and 
France, does not actually affect their review of the situation at 
the end of 1917 and the beginning of 1918. When Hindeiiburg 
and Ludendorff resolved on the decisive attack they were entitled 
to hope for so crushing a victory over the English and the French 
by beginning operations early that the palm of victory could not 
be snatched from them again even by very considerable masses of 
American troops, whose intervention would only become effective 
in the later war of movement Supposing^as a basis for the 
actual starting-point of the offensive — ^the Germans to be in 
possession of the line Doullens-Amicns by the beginning of April, 
which was within the realm of possibility, the annilffiation of 
the British army might be completed within that month. 
Meanwhile the battle against the French would have broken out 
in full force. During the months of May and June a decisiye 
defeat had to be inflicted on them also. If that succeeded, thf 
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Ameiicand^whose tt6ops were for the most part not yet 
dcntly trained for a war of movement — would merely be swept 
into the general debacle. Entirely inexperienced in the leading 
of great masses, they would hardly change the decrees of fate. 

The Germans had of course to take into account the fact that 
even a complete military victory by the Central Powers in igiB 
on the continent would not end the war, so long as the will of 
Lloyd George in England was unbroken. Again, should the 
Entente by a great effort succeed in readjusting the situation on 
the continent, the war of starvation could be carried on with 
greater effect in proportion as the submarine menace diminished. 
The question was therefore whether the Central Powers, after 
subduing their enemies on the continent of Europe, could still 
hold out economically. The opening of the Ukraine had come so 
late that it was extremely doubtful whether its resources would be 
available in time to stave off the threatened economic collapse of 
the nations of the Quadruple Alliance. Ludendorff had no illu- 
sions upon this point, being convinced that it was absolutely 
essential to have his military offensive in the west accompanied 
and supported simultaneously by a political offensive on a 
large scale on the English home front. This would be directed 
toward bringing about the fall of Lloyd George and persuading 
the English nation to accept rather Lord Lansdowne’s efforts in 
the direction of peace. It was for the political leaders to call into 
being and carry out a propaganda offensive of this nature. The 
commander-in-chief could only demand it — and this he did. 

As early as the middle of Jan. 1918, Ludendorff had handed in 
to the Imperial Chancellor, with a strong personal recommenda- 
tion, a memorandum for a German political offensive drawn up 
by Colonel von Haeftcn. But this urgent warning to the political 
leaders of the State met with no response. The politicians were 
unmoved. Once more, on June 3 1918, Ludendorff made another 
passionate appeal to the Chancellor to undertake a political 
offensive against the English home front, again sending a memo- 
randum by Colonel von Haeftcn, which this time included a 
detailed plan of campaign. But it was unavailing. 

The question arises here whether the German Supreme Com- 
mand would not have done better, at a moment when they were 
militarily strong, to attempt their utmost to induce the political 
heads of State to prepare the way for peace. Ludendorff 's pub- 
lished memoirs show that it was never opposed to efforts aiming 
at an honourable peace that would safeguard the existence of the 
German Empire. But all the attempts in this direction made by 
the political leaders found the Allied Governments unresponsive, 
and were regarded merely as signs of internal weakening in the 
Central Powers. Ludendorff was to see for himself, shortly 
before the beginning of the great spring offensive, how little the 
attitude of the Entente statesmen had changed and how hopeless 
and damaging the renewal of any such attempt would prove. 
According to a credible report from a neutral country, Washing- 
ton's readiness to enter into official peace negotiations depended 
upon the following preliminary conditions: the unconditional 
evacuation of northern France and Belgium; the payment of 
reconstruction expenses; Alsace and Lorraine to be made inde- 
pendent; the annulling of the treaty of Brest Litovsk, just 
concluded in the east; reference of all eastern questions to a peace 
conference to be summoned by the Entente; and a complete 
change of the Government system in Germany on lines to be laid 
down and enforced by President Wilson later. A commander- 
in-chief who, in the spring of 1918, should have pressed the politi- 
cal leaders to pave the way for peace negotiations under such 
conditions, without having tried for a decision on the field, would 
have been cursed by his fatherland. 

Plan for a Break-through at St. Quentin . — Suggestions for 
an offensive had been made by the higher command of Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria’s army group after the English offensive 
in Flanders had died down in the beginning of Nov. 1917. The 
suggestions culminated in the proposal to launch the main attack 
from the Armenti^rcs-La Bass 6 e front in the direction of 
Haxebrouck against the right flank and rear of the British, on the 
assumption that they would certainly concentrate their forces 
in Flanders in the coming spring for a renewed break-through 
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operation in the direction of the German submarine base. The 
Allies would then obviously be in a difficult operative position. 
The mass of their fighting forces would be crowded up on the 
extreme N. wing of the whole western front. To bring up strate- 
gic reserves would take time. On their left flank and rear lay the 
sea. For the British in particular, strategically less trained as 
they were, it would not be easy to deploy their closely jmcked 
masses in the direction of the right flank and to cover their 
threatened communications, all the more so as a large part of 
their non-mobile fighting material was rigidly fixed. Tactically 
the prospect of breaking through the front was a good one, since 
the attackers would be faced by few positions technically very 
strong. It was, however, recognized that the country would be a 
difficult one in which to follow up the attack, which woidd be 
hemmed in between two commanding ranges of hills, and still 
further confined to the left by the La Bass^e canal. It would 
therefore have to advance mainly in the wet Lys depression, and 
the ascent to the Bailleul and Hazcbrouck heights would have to 
be carried by fighting. On account of the wet ground the opera- 
tion would probably have to wait until the middle of April. 
General Ludendorff fully acknowledged the advantages of the 
proposed operation, but laid stress on the serious difficulties 
presented by the ground, and above all on the point that the 
attack, being dependent on the weather, could not be made early 
enough. He considered that an attack in the region of St. 
Quentin offered better prospects. When the line of the Somme- 
P<Sronnc-IIam had been captured, the attack could proceed in 
a N.W. direction, resting its flank on the Somme, and might 
succeed in rolling up the British front. I'he higher command of 
Crown Prince Rupprecht’s army group held to its own point of 
view, however, that the attack on the line Armentieres-La Bas- 
see in the direction of Hazebrouck — code name ‘‘St. George” — 
was to be preferred on tactical and strategical grounds to any 
other offensive setting in farther to the south. Their reasons w ere 
thus stated in a memorandum of Nov. 20: — 

” In consideration of the general political situation and the appear- 
ance on the scene of the Americans, the attack should clearly be 
made as soon as possible. On the other hand a decisive effect can 
only be attained if the ol)jcctive, i.e. the mass of the British army, is 
securely united in massed groups in Flanders. This condition of 
security can only exist when the British in Flanders are preparing to 
attack. Our offensive can only set in when this has become a cer- 
tainty^ The British must attack in Flamlers again in the coming 
year. They are forced to do so by our submarine base. We may 
therefore count on it with certainty and make a strategic use of the 
situation. Side by side with these considerations arises that of the 
difficult nature of the ground in the Lys depression, which makes it 
imperative not to attack too early. From previous experience and 
observation it would appear that considerable difficulty may be 
expected with the ground and the water up to about the midcfle of 
April. . . . The British in Flanders have similar ground conditions 
to consider. If they proceed to the offensive, our attack at Armen- 
tieres-Estaires would presumably be posvsibic also. VV^c should do 
best therefore — both as regards the operative effect and the state 
of the ground — to wait until the British attack in Flanders. It will 
then be necessary at first for us to give way before the enemy offen- 
sive in Flanders and — so far as possible — on the French front also. 
If we accept the defensive battle, we shall have to tie up such strong 
forces in the process that we shall not be powerful enough for an 
attack. We can without hesitation afford to retire as far as the line 
Vladsloe-W. of Roselare-Wcrwicq, as the submarine base will 
still be covered.” 

Opposition was also raised in some quarters to an attack from 
the La Bass6e canal front to the corner of Bullecourt, on the 
ground that it w’ould come up against a strongly fortified system, 
and that no rapid result at the start could be expected. The 
enemy would, it might be assumed, gain time for bringing up his 
reserves from the north and the south. ** Unless the circum- 
stances change considerably in our favour there is a danger of the 
operations resulting in a pocket being formed in the front and not 
in a decision in the war of movement.” 

The idea of an attack delivered from the II. Army’s front — 
code name ” Michael ” — was criticized as foDows by the higher 
command of Prince Rupprecht’s army group: — 

** Decisive operations by the II. Army can only aim at a break- 
through of the enemy front and the attainment of the best possible 
results in the war of movement against the enemy's reserves. The 
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Somme^n unumially powerful ob8tacle--*wiU serve as a support 
for the left Hank. The ipain Idea of an operation on the 11. Army 
front must therefore be to break through the enemy front in the 
Hrst place, in order to protect the left Hank against the French and 
roll up the enemy front toward the north. The operation would 
then be continued in the area between the Somme and the Pas dc 
Calais against the enemy forces there, as a war of mdvement with a 
N.W. direction. The enemy would have his back to the sea. There 
would be a prospect of a decisive victory if the operation were 
pushed far enough forward. The progress of the operation in detail 
after the successful break-through would depend uj^n the measures 
taken by the enemy, and cannot be foreseen. Operations of this 
order presuppose strong forces, considerably stronger than would 
be necessary for the “ St. George ** scheme. The advantages of this 
scheme are that in the 11. Army area operations are possible at all 
seasons; that the enemy positions — excepting those S. of St. Quentin 
— arc not strongly built up and are but thinly occupied at tne mo- 
ment; that the question of strong enemy reserves need hardly be 
considered, as the British will make their attack in Flanders, and 
the French are not likely to make theirs against the II. Army. If 
the French should prepare an attack at St. Quentin, the German 
attack would have to set in farther to the north. The disadvantages 
are that the operations would lead through the ruined tract of coun- 
try * All>erich,'* and would involve crossing the wide area of the 
Somme battle, strewn with positions and craters; that the 11, Army 
front runs from N.W. to S.E., while the direction desired for the 
main operation is N.W. It therefore becomes considerably more 
difficult to roll up the enemy front towards the N.W. after the suc- 
cessful break-through. 

** The attack would first have to be made in a W. direction as far as 
the S^mme, and could only later develop toward the N.W. A certain 
amount of time would necessarily be wasted before the operation of 
movement came into swing. This would give the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of bringing up his reserves, the network of railways being 
favourable for the purpose.” 

Although General Ludendorff and the chief of tht general 
staff of Rupprecht’s group of armies, General von Kuhl, were 
agreed on the main point that the offensive should be directed 
against the British, the chief of the general staff of the German 
Crown Prince’s army group, Count von der Schulenburg, held 
at first a directly opposite view, considering an attack on the 
French to be the better policy. “ England, with her dogged 
self-confidence,” he said, ” is not likely to end the war on account 
of a partial defeat of her army. She will be more inclined for 
peace when the power of the French is broken by a heavy defeat.” 
Count Schulcnburg’s proposal was ” to attack in the Argonne 
and to the £. of it, and simultaneously to carry out a strong 
attack from the St. Mihiel region in a W. direction. The objec- 
tive of the attack would be Verdun, and, if possible, the de- 
struction of the portion of the French army enveloped by the 
attack. The wooded, indistinct character of the deployment area 
would make it easier to hide the preparations for attack. The 
attacks would have a good chance of success if managed as a 
surprise. The French would never get over the loss of Verdun. 
If the seizure of the fortress were combined with a decisive 
victory over a portion of the French army, which would mean 
depriving the French of the possibility of a really promising 
offensive in 1918, the French nation and its army would be 
swept by a great wave of depression: — 

” The British are certain to attack in Flanders if we attack the 
French at Verdun. A French offensive may be predicted with equal 
certainty if the British are attacked. If the Supreme Command is 
not in a position to execute a big attack, and at the same moment 
fight a defensive battle in another place, there remains the fKWsibility 
of evading the enemy attack on the threatened front by retreating. 
This could be carried out by the VII., I. and 111, Armies, and also to 
a limited extent in Flanders presumably, but not E. of the Argonne 
or on the V. Army’s front.” 

The armistice concluded with Russia on Dec. 15 made a 
considerable difference in the general situation. Russia no longer 
counted as a military factor, and the balance of power in the 
western theatre of war had now readjusted itself in favour of the 
Germans in consequence. All the reports received pointed to the 
conclusion that the Entente Powers W’ould for the present 
limit themselves to a strategic defence, and would refrain from a 
great offensive until strong American forces became available. 
This was all the more probable because the effect of the sub- 
marine war so far could not apparently be considered so successful 

' ” Alberich ” was the code name for the destruction of the g^round 
surrendered on retreat to the Siegfried positions in the spring of 1917. 


M to force Great Britain to undertake the destructipn of the 
German submarine base in Flanders at an earjy date. This 
change in the situation removed the principal presupposition on 
which Gen. von Kohl’s proposed c^ensive at Armen tieres<-La 
Bassfc in the direction of Hazcbrouck was based. The close 
massing of the British main forces in Flanders in the coming 
spring could not be relied on. It was far more likely that the 
Allies would distribute their reserves behind the front and place 
them in readiness round important railway junctions. It could 
not be denied that the operative conditions for a break-through 
in the St. Quentin region might also be unfavourably affected. 
The possibility of a French relief offensive had still to be faced. 

In these circumstances Ludendorff refrained from laying down 
any definite direction for the attack against the British for the 
time being, reserving his decision until he could see how the situa- 
tion developed. On one point only did he insist — the moment 
of the offensive must be fixed as early as possible on account 
of the Americans. With this in view the Supreme Command 
issued an order on Dec. 27 1917 for the preparation of several 
attacks on different parts of the front. The preparations were 
to be pushed forward so as to be complete by the end of March. 

Count Schulenburg’s original proposal — an enveloping opera- 
tion at Verdun — had not yet been rejected, but was for the 
present only to be treated as a rough draft, the German Crown 
Prince’s group using it as a foundation for an offensive from 
Champagne and the W. of Verdun on Clermont, and . Duke 
Albrecht’s group for an attack over the Meuse, S. of Verdun 
(code name ” Castor and Pollux ”). 

On one point the Supreme Command was now quite clear. 
The offensive must not take the form of a battle of matirid, 
such as the Allies had over and over again attempted, invariably 
without results. German aims would not be furthered by an 
offensive which condemned the forces to months of strain. The 
break-through must be made to lead up to a decisive operation in 
the open field. This could only be done if the enemy’s trench 
system were overrun so rapidly that the reserves he had brought 
up could not arrive in time to intercept the blow behind the 
dinted-in front. A prompt and complete success was only con- 
ceivable at the moment of the surprise. This could only be 
attained by observing the strictest secrecy with the troops 
concerned in the attacks. Each army must be convinced that 
the attack which it was preparing was intended to be the one 
actually selected. To this end all preparations for attack, in 
respect of laying out communications, shelters, aerodromes, etc., 
were to be spread over the whole army front as far as possible. 
The placing of the troops in readiness was to come later, and was 
to be undertaken outside the selected battlefield by various large 
groups which could be quickly and secretly formed up for deploy- 
ment in different directions by train and by night marches. 
Another feature was to be the deception of the enemy, who was 
to be perplexed by the semblance of an attack on the whole army 
front (artillery registration and so forth), by partial actions with 
limited objectives, and by feints of great attacks in other places. 
All the attack preparations were to be carefully observed on the 
ground and from the air, to see that they were not attracting 
attention. Although it might be impossible to prevent the enemy 
from discovering the direction of the attack in time, it might 
reasonably be hoped to keep him in uncertainty as to the move- 
ment and the scope of the attack, and the form which it was to 
take. Success therefore depended very considerably on the most 
rapid execution of the attack itself. 

On Jan. 24 the Supreme Command decided which of the 
attacks should be carried out. The choice fell on the ” Michael ” 
operation in the zone of the XVIL, II. and XVIII. Armies. 
At the same time the XVIII. Army was ordered to be trans- 
ferred to the German Crown Prince’s group of armies with the 
Omignon brook for its northern boundary. 

In preparing for the Michael attack, the XVIII. Army’s 
direction was to the N.E. of Bapaume, the II. Army’s to the N. 
of the Omignon brook, and the XVIII. Army’s to the S. of the 
Omignon brook on both sides of St. Quentin. The XVII. Army 
was to prepare a simultaneous attack S. of the Scarpe (code 
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name ** Mam South ”)> and the VII. Army another S. of the Oise 
across the front of the Cr^py group (code name ** Archangel ”). 
The Michael operation was to take place about March 20, the 
Mars South and Archangel attacks a few days later after the 
regrouping of the necessary artillery and mine-throwers. The 
aim of the Michael attack was to be a break-through of the 
enemy front as far as the Somme on the line Ham~P6ronne, and 
an advance, in conjunction with the Mars attack, on the right 
back of the Somme through P6ronnc--Arras. The Archangel 
attack had merely to make a diversion, and try to seize the 
heights E. of the Oise-Aisne canal. 

The Supreme Command also gave instructions that prepara- 
tions for the attack over the Lys depression at Armenti^res- 
Estaire (St. George I.) and towards the Ypres salient (St. George 
II.) by the VI. and IV. Armies were to be pushed forward so as 
to be completed by the beginning of April. The idea of an envel- 
oping attack at Verdun (“ Castor and Pollux ”) was allowed to 
drop, as the chief of the general staff of army detachment C. had 
held out only very moderate hopes of success for an offensive S. 
of Verdun across the Meuse. On the other hand, in the event of 
a great French attack in Champagne, there was some thought 
of letting the III. Army fall back within certain limits, while the 
I. Army delivered a flanking counter-attack. 

Ludendorff thus held fast to his plan of directing hi.s offensive 
blow against the British. In choosing the Michael instead of the 
St. George operation, he was influenced chiefly by the fact that it 
would be independent of seasons and weather conditions and 
could therefore be carried out earlier. The tactical attack would, 
moreover, fall on a particularly weak spot in the enemy’s front. 

The idea of a diversion on a large scale, to take place either 
before or simultaneously with the Michael operation, was aban- 
doned, as it seemed necessary to use all the available forces for 
carrying out successfully the one great blow as planned. On the 
other hand the Supreme Command arranged for deceptive 
measures to be taken at various points on the armies’ front, e.g, 
a lively artillery battle on the St. George and Archangel fronts; 
• partial actions on the I. and III. Armies’ fronts, particularly at 
Verdun; a long-range artillery battle on the Ixjrraine front. 
These commenced in some cases in the beginning of March, and 
were continued in the days immediately preceding the battle and 
until after it was well started. 

On March 10 Hindenburg sent out a definite order fixing the 
morning of March 21 for the attack. According to this order 
the centre of gravity of the operations lay in the XVII. and II. 
Armies both at the beginning and during the later development. 
After achieving the first great tactical aim — the cutting off of the 
British in the Cambrai sector, the offensive was to be carried 
N. of the Omignon brook in the direction of Albert-Arras and 
beyond, where the British front was to be dislocated by the VI. 
Army. The XVIII. Army was only required to cover the left 
flank S. of the Omignon brook, and to this end to take possession 
of the Somme and of the Crozat canal. Its deeply echeloned 
right wing could be extended northward to P6ronne in case of 
necessity. An additional order from the German Crown Prince’s 
army group in the meantime paved the way for the idea of a new 
move by the XVIII. Army by contemplating the possibility of 
its advance over the Somme and the Crozat canal. General von 
Hu tier, commanding the XVIII. Army, at once grasped this idea 
—it had probably occurred to him before — and, in a document 
handed in to the aVmy group on March 15, proposed as the 
XVin. Army’s task “ as soon as the Somme and the Crozat 
canal had been crossed, to draw upon itself the French reserves 
designed for the support of the British and beat them, and to 
break the communications between the British and the French. 
. . . The sooner the army reached the line Chaulnes-Roye, the 
more chance would it have of meeting the French while they were 
still deploying, and the better the prospect of bringing about the 
war of movement.” The Higher Command of the army group 
passed on the proposal with the additional note: the more the 
French counter-offensive spends itself on Rupprccht’s army 
group, the more effectually will the proposed operation hit the 
French. The enemy will be quick to recognize its decisive meaning 


and the threat to his capital. We may, therefore, expect a very 
strong resistance, and on that account the operation must be 
launched by powerful forces.” 

Ludendorff’s attitude toward this proposal is not known. It 
would appear from a conversation over the telephone with 
General von Kuhl on March 20 that he had already weighed 
the possibility of accommodating himself to the idea if circum- 
stances so shaped themselves, since he now intimated his inten- 
tion of fixing the centre of gravity for the advance of the XVII. 
Army in the direction of St. Pol, and that of the II. Army in 
the direction of Doullens- Amiens — in case the XVIII. Army 
should meet with strong French opposition on the line Bray- 
Noyon if not earlier. 

The peace training of the German General Staff was based on 
the strategic and tactical principles of its former chief of many 
years’ standing, Count Schlicffcn. Although a declared champion 
of the Cannae idea, the Count had also definitely accepted the 
break-through in his reflexions and teachings, though only under 
the conditions of a war of movement. In choosing the spot for 
the break-through Count Schlieffen considered the tactical weak 
spot within the enemy’s lines to be of the first importance as a 
clue. At the same time there must be the possibility of following 
up a successful assault and break-through by an operation in a 
useful direction. He therefore considered a simultaneous attack 
against the whole enemy front to be the best means of breaking 
through, as by this their forces would be tied up, the reserves 
engaged and the shifting of troops to another place prevented. 

When Ludendorff in 1918 was faced with the problem of the 
break-through, it was not under the conditions of a war of move- 
ment. The outward appearance of the war had fundamentally 
changed in the war of positions which had lasted for years. The 
defence was established along the whole front in a modern field 
position constructed according to a technique based on experi- 
ence. The German attacking force was therefore confronted 
everywhere with the task of overcoming the opposition of the 
enemy in its tactically strong positions. For this he needed — at 
whatever point the break-through was attempted — the means 
employed in siege warfare, in particular a large quantity of heavy 
artillery and flame-throwers. For all that, however, the enemy 
positions were not everywhere equal in their tactical power of 
resistance. The ground, constructional work, density of occupa- 
tion, formation of reserves, and value of the defence troops, 
showed many points of difference, and admitted of the sorting out 
of strong and weaker portions of the front. Ludendorff formed 
his decision quite in the spirit of Schlieffen’s teaching. He, too, 
spied out the enemy’s weakness. For the choice of the English 
front the leading political motive was probably primarily respon- 
sible, but the decision also happened to be in agreement with the 
military considerations. For although the British and French 
troops, in respect of their power of resistance, in tactical defence 
might be assessed at equal value, the British were inferior to the 
French in the skilled handling of masses, in the art of defensive 
battle and in power of strategic manoeuvre. The weak points 
within the i4o-m. British front in question, Armenti6res-La 
Bass^e and St. Quentin, had undergone an exhaustive critical 
examination by the Higher Command of Rupprecht’s army group. 
If Ludendorff decided to attack at St. Quentin it was because he 
would be hitting the enemy at his weakest point. 

Military critics have raised the objection that Ludendorff let 
himself be swayed too much by tactical considerations and 
neglected the demands of strategy, seeing his own task from the 
very beginning only as a battering performance, con.sisting of a 
succession of independent hammer-blows. There is nothing to 
support such views. Rather is it evident that Ludendorff, here as 
always, was basing his strategy on the prospect of a promising 
tactical battle in complete accordance with the Schlieffen ideas. 
The attack delivered from Lens in the direction of St. Pol, as 
recommended by the French Gen. Buat, was extremely difficult 
tactically and did not offer any guarantee of a prompt initial 
success. But on this everything depended. Moreover, Luden- 
dorff, in placing the attack where he did, had had visions of one 
great definite strategic aim, to break through the front of the 
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British army on its S. wing, cut it off from the French, and by 
pressing on its right flank and attacking it from the front cause it 
to waver and fail to pieces and force it back to the coast. What 
was that but a Cannae operation/’ in which a natural ob- 
stacle — the sea — took the place of Hasdrubal? A second natural 
obstacle — the Somme — was to serve the German left wing, 
advancing in deeply echeloned formation, as a protection against 
a French flank attack. The difficulties presented by the un- 
avoidable traversing of the ruined Alberich area, and the Somme 
battlefield with its craters, were fully recognized, particularly as 
regards shelter and the bringing up of fresh drafts. These diffi- 
culties would diminish, however, as soon as the operation reached 
out into the country as yet untouched by battle, to the W. of this 
zone. Only in case that did not succeed would the disadvantages 
of this wilderness as a permanent stopping-place become evident. 

On one point indeed, and that the most vital, did Ludendorff’s 
procedure differ from Schlieffen’s form of strategy. The German 
attack was directed, not against the whole enemy front, but 
against a limited section only. The perfectly obvious reason for 
this was that the fighting forces and battle requirements came 
nowhere near being sufficient for such an undertaking. The 
question is, whether it would have been possible and desirable to 
carry out the Schlieffen idea in a general sense, if not literally. 
The aim of the attack on the whole front was to engage all the 
enemy’s forces, particularly his reserves, who might otherwise in 
due course intercept and choke off the break-through, just as it 
became ripe for operative development. Ludendorff saw the 
danger of this quite dearly, and sought to avert it by feint 
attacks on as many parts of the front as possible, by threats of a 
great attack and by partial actions on a small scale. These 
measures undoubteffiy had a great temporary effect. Petain 
refused to send more than 3 divisions to Haig’s hard-pressed 
front on March 24, on the ground that Ludendorff ’s main attack 
was to be at Reims, where the artillery battle had already begun. 
But the effect of these measures lasted only a short time, of 
course, and were limited as to material. The enemy’s reserves 
were not absorbed, but could stUl, though after much delay, 
be moved and brought up to the decisive battlefield. It would 
certainly have been more in accordance with the Schlieffen idea 
if, alongside of these feint attacks and reaching beyond them, 
a serious diversion had been undertaken shortly before the main 
attack began. It would have had to be carried out by a strong but 
strictly limited number of troops, to give promise of a prompt 
initial success and to have a limited objective. For this purpose, 
so far as the British front was concerned the St. George ” 
operations across the Lys depression were not possible, on account 
of the season and weather conditions. In Flanders the circum- 
stances were similar. There remained only the VI. Army front 
between the La Bass^e canal and Arras. It may be questioned 
whether the attack, which was tactically very difficult here, 
would have succeeded to a sufficient extent in its object of tying 
up the strong enemy reserves. There were, in any case, imiwtant 
reasons for the deci.sion not to make a preliminary diversion at 
this point in order to have a more powerful force to put in to the 
decisive battle itself. 

On the French front things were essentially different. It was 
of the utmost importance that if the proposed operation were to 
succeed it should be secured from a strong flank attack by the 
French, and not be brought to a standstill by a relief offensive 
on a large scale. It is known that Ludendorff had intended the 
VII. Army to execute a diversion. But this was to take place 
after the great offensive had begun, and could not therefore have 
the effect of drawing off strong reserves of the enemy in a 
wrong direction and holding tliem fast there. The diversion 
would also be too closely in touch with the main attack as re- 
gards space. Several places had been proposed for a German 
diversion on the French front, such as the Chemin des Dames 
region and^Cl^ampagne. Verdun was less suitable on account 
of the that would be required. The front of Duke 

Albii«#IJi army group in Alsace (Breuschtal) also seemed suit- 
able. If the attack were made there the French reserves would be 
fat away from the critical point of the coming decisive battle. 


As far as the actual number of good attack divisions was con- 
cerned there were ample forces available. The spring offensive 
opened on March 21 with 62 divisions. Up to the dose on April 
5, 92 divisions had been put in, and even so not aU the divisions 
available for attack purposes had been used up. This powerful 
mass would probably have been even more effective if it had not 
been used exclusively and directly for the break-through opera- 
tion itself, but had been devoted in part to putting the French 
reserves into fetters at another place. General Buat even goes so 
far as to say that only by a scries of diversions, delivered simiil- 
taneously or in rapid succession in different places, could the 
operative success of the break-through have been guaranteed, 
lie admits however — and herein lies the point of the decision-^ 
that this method was impracticable for Ludendorff owing to lack 
of sufficient forces. For it was a question not only of having in 
readiness the required number of divisions but the massing of 
artillery, ffame- throwers, airmen, munitions, motor columns and 
numerous other necessities of war. Of these the Supreme Com- 
mand had not enough available for the furnishing of a powerful 
diversion immediately before or at the time of the main attack, 
if this was delivered on the scale planned. A diversion was there- 
fore only conceivable in the event of a reduction of area or material 
in the main attack. But any reduction of this sort would have 
lessened the chance of a great and rapid victory on the spot 
selected, the indispensable condition of the undertaking. 

The conclusions are that not only was the application of 
Schlieffen’s theoretical ideal form for an operative break- 
through — the attack on the whole front — out of the question for 
Ludendorff, but the attempt to conform to the underlying idea in 
a modified form by executing a diversion on a large scale was not 
to be recommended in the spring of 1918, since the forces were 
insufficient. In practice the disciple was forced by existing 
circumstances to fall short of the master’s theoretical standard 
laid down in time of peace. 

But is it, as Buat thinks, the fact that the idea of the operative 
break-through was foredoomed to failure? Strategy is a system 
of makeshifts. This fundamental saying of Moltkc’s was fully • 
appreciated by Count Schlieffen. Ludendorff had to act in 
accordance with it. If the enemy’s reserves could not be tied up 
in another place and kept away from the scene of the main battle, 
and if, therefore, they might be expected to turn up there sooner 
or later, the work of the battle and the execution of the operative 
scheme would certainly be made more difficult. Whether the 
attacker, in spite of this, would have the strength to achieve not 
only a tactical victory, but the complete strategical success, 
which involved the destruction of the enemy, was the supreme 
question which only the god of battles himself could answer. If 
the reward due to his passionate efforts was withheld, he would 
have to moderate those efforts and reconcile himself to closing 
down the offensive and accepting the battle of materiel and its 
attendant overstraining of his forces. The first great hammer- 
blow would then at least have had the effect of a diversion. It 
would have accomplished its aim according to the Schlieffen idea 
of operations by shattering and absorbing a large portion of the 
enemy fighting forces. It was then for the command to show its 
skill in launching, as quickly as possible, a new attack to bring 
about a decision with the yet unused forces from another well- 
selected and prepared position. 

This then was the problem of the break-through as it presented 
itself to the German Supreme Command. 

The Great Battle . — As the Germans had not the means for 
equipping all the divisions on the western front equally, and as 
the essential value of the different divisions also varied for rea- 
sons connected with drafting, they were forced to limit them- 
selves to a certain number of those which seemed most suitable 
for the purpose of the attack. These were the so-called mobile 
divisions. Altogether 52 of these divisions were made available 
for the beginning of the Michael operation. Besides these there 
were 10 divisions in the line directly taking a part in the attack, 
making in all 62 divisions. They were distributed as follows: 
XVII. Army, 15 mobile divisions and 2 divisions in the line; 

II. Army, 15 mobile divisions and 3 divisions in the line; XYIH^ 
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Army, xg mobile divisions and 5 divisions in the line. The 
Supreme Command had kept 3 mobile divisions for ^e time 
being at its own direct disposal. These were brought up to the 
region of Douai shortly before the beginning of the offensive so as 
to be more readily available for carrying out the Mars attack, 
for which they were originally intended. 

The bringing up of the attack formations that were destined 
at once for the offensive began at the end of Feb, and was com- 
pleted according to plan. Cm March 10 the bringing up of muni- 
tions began. During the last few nights the artillery, flame- 
throwers and divisions were formed up for deployment. On tht 
morning of March 21 came the attack, delivered simultaneously 
by all three armies on the whole front — over 47 m. wide — ^from 
Croisilles to La Fdre. It came as a surprise to the British 111 . and 
V. Armies. Contrary to the expectations cherished, the offensive 
made less progress in the first days in the case of the XVII. Army 
and the right wing of the II. Army than on the left wing of the 
II. Army and particularly in the case of the XVIII. Army, on 
account of the powerful British resistance. The cutting-off of 
the Cambrai salient failed because of the enemy’s timely evac- 
uation. In consequence of this the Supreme Command on the 
afternoon of March 22 ordered the XVII. Army to extend the 
success of the II. Army by an attack aimed particularly in the 
direction of Bapaume, and to prepare for the attack on both 
sides of the Scarpe (Mars) with strong forces to the N, of it. 

When it became evident, on the morning of March 23, that 
the XVIII. Army and the left wing of the II. Army were ad-- 
vancing unchecked towards the W, and would in all probability 
reach their nearest objective, the Somme, on that very day, an 
order was issued for continuing the operation, as soon as the 
line Bapaume-P^ronne-Ham should have been won. ** The 
XVII, Army will attack with strong pressure in the directions 
Arras-St, Pol, the left wing in the direction of Miraumont. 
The II. Army will take the direction Miraumont-Lihons; the 
XVIII. Army will take the direction Chaulnes-Noyon and will 
send strong advanced troops through Ham.” The three divisions 
held in reserve were now given to the XVII. Army. 

Through this order the whole operation was pushed a long way 
to the left. The XVIII. Army, which was originally to have 
extended its front northward to P£‘ronne on reaching the Somme, 
thereby releasing forces from the II. Army to carry on the attack 
N. of the river, had now instead to cross the Somme and advance 
its right wing in a slightly S.W. direction toward Chaulhes, 
There were thus portions of the II. Army left S. of the Somme as 
well as the XVIII. Army. The Somme was therefore no longer 
used as a support against a French ffank attack, for the offensive 
now took a N. direction along the whole front, N. and S. of the 
river, with the operative aim of separating British and French. 

This most fateful decision of March 23 arose from the tactical 
consideration of exploiting the XVIII. Army’s comparatively 
easy success to the benefit of the general battle situation, by 
making a rapid forward push. Had the XVIII. Army stopped at 
the Somme and the Crozat canal, as was originally intended, 
extending with its right wing only northward to P6ronne, its 
fine initial success would have had no effect on the advance of the 
attack farther to the N., which had up till then not quite come up 
to expectation. If, on the other hand, it had carried its attack 
across the Somme and the canal toward the W., in conjunction 
with the S. wing of the II. Army, the enemy, who was still holding 
out against the XVII, Army and the N. wing of the II. Army, 
would have been threatened on his right flank. From the strate- 
gical standpoint the decision was even more difficult and more 
vital. The fundamental idea of the Michael operation had from 
the first always been that of beating the British and Uie British 
only. The French were only to be held off from intervention by 
flank action. To this end the whole of the XVII. and II. Armies 
were to find a field for operations to the N. of the Somme. The 
reinforcements sent by the Supreme Command were also to 
follow in this direction, being mainly disposed in echelon in rear 
of the II. Army’s left wing for the purpose of taking over the 
flank protection down the ^mme from Pironne. At a later stage 
there were probably some pottions of the XVIII. Army similarly 
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engaged N, of the Somme. This whole strategical idea would 
have fallen to pieces if the strong natural obstade of the Somme 
had been relinquished as a support at this point. It was clear 
that the left wing of the armies, entrusted with the offensive 
solution of Its task on the far side of the Somme and the canal> 
would very soon not only draw upon itself considerable enemy 
forces, but would gradually have to prepare for a counter-offen- 
sive steadily increasing in strength. It had therefore to be rein- 
forced from the reserves, which thus, as well as a portion of the 
II. Army, were no longer available for use in the direction fol- 
lowed by the main operation. But despite these apparent 
disadvantages the decision must be approved from the strategical 
standpoint also. The position of the XVII. Army and the north 
wing of the 11 . Army, as it was on the morning of March 23, 
made it doubtful whether the strong enemy resistance here could 
be broken in time to arrive at operations in the open field at all 
before the arrival of enemy reinforcements. There was a danger 
that not only the British but the French might throw strong 
forces on to the battlefield N. of the Somme, and so block the 
break-through in or dose behind the British trench system. 
This was made easier by the contact with the positions E. of 
Arras, which had been maintained. The Somme — at P^ronne 
or farther to the W. — ^would then serve the defender just as 
well for a safe support as the attacker had hoped it would 
serve him. It would also form an excellent obstacle for the 
front farther on up to Ham. As the direct intervention of the 
French, according to the way in which things turned out, had 
to be reckoned with, everything depended on hindering them 
from carrying it out systematically. The French must be caught 
up into the whirlpool of destruction. But this could only be 
done by forcing their Bray-Noyon front and attacking impet- 
uously in the open. 

In the days that followed Gen. Ludendorff held stubbornly 
to his operative aim of separating the British and Fr'ench. The 
distribution of the reserves that had been brought up later was 
organized accordingly. The centre of gravity of the XVII. 
Army’s advance, originally directed toward St. Pol, was now, on 
March 24, shifted more to the S. toward DouUens. The course of 
the battle on the whole front, up to March 25 inclusive, justified 
the expectation of achieving its ambitious aim. As the XVII. 
Army had pushed its way through the whole system of enemy 
positions and had advanced with its S.wing to beyond the Ancre, 
it too began to operate in the open field. The situation was now 
such as to warrant the attempt to dislodge the enemy front, both 
at Arras and farther to the N., by frontal attacks; and the Mara 
attack on both sides of the Scarpe was fixed for March 28. 

The first faint doubts as to the possibility of carrying out the 
main operation to its full extent might have been aroused by 
the experiences of the XVll. Army on March 26. Its S. wing, on 
which everything depended, gained very little ground beyond 
the Ancre. As, however, in the meantime the II. Army’s right 
wing had achieved the difficult crossing at Albert, there was hope 
that the XVTI. Army’s advance would also quickly get into its 
stride again. On all the rest of the front the brilliant progress of 
the offensive so far, particularly the impetuous forward push of 
the II. Army in the direction of Amiens and that of the XVIII. 
Army toward Montdidier, raised expectations of a continuation 
full of promise. Ludendorff proposed to bring about the separa- 
tion of his opponents by a gradual concentration of the II. and 
XVIII. Armies against the French, and to this end the Somme 
below and at Amiens had to be reached and also the Avre. But 
the far-reaching aims of the Supreme Command were not to be 
realized. On March 27 the XVII. Army’s offensive came to a 
standstill, and the next day brought the failure of the Mars 
attack on both sides of the Scarpe. At this point, therefore, the 
operation against the British was finally abandoned. Ludendorff 
decided to attack their front as soon as possible in a different 
place, and ordered the immediate preparation of an attack on the 
VI. Army’s right wing on the Lys front in the direction of 
Hazebrouck. It would, however, probably be 8 or ib days before 
this could begin. Otherwise the continuation of the Michael 
operation, as it had turned out, seemed to promise success only 
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in the direction where there was still movement, that is, on the S. 
wing ot the II. Army and with the XVIII. Army. As the inter- 
vention of the French so far gave the Impression of being pre- 
cipitated, it was concluded that the opponent had not yet fully 
organiised his forces. I'he point was to keep him from doing so 
now. The codperation of the II. Army’s N. wing, now held fast 
on the Ancre, in the forward wheel toward the Somme below 
Amiens, could indeed no longer be counted upon. It seemed, 
therefore, all the more urgent to get possession of Amiens, the 
strategically important railway junction, by the quickest means, 
and also to cross the A vrc. 1'he centre of gravity of the offensive 
was therefore laid exclusively on the inner wings of the II. and 
XVIII. Armies in the next few days, all reserves being switched 
off in that direction. However, no real progress could now be 
made in the dmxtion of Amiens. A last attempt on April 4 broke 
down before the enemy resistance, which had visibly increased. 

The close of the Great Battle left the Germans in possession 
of a narrow salient stretching far out toward Amiens. This 
position had its dangers, which necessitated perpetual watching, 
and kept strong forces tied to the spot. On April 24 the II. Army 
tried to improve its positions between the Somme and the Avre 
by a partial attack, which after a passing success at Villers- 
Bretonneux ended in a recoil. After this for a long time no 
important battle actions took place on this section of the front. 

The Michael operation had not achieved the full operative 
success, but had nevertheless dealt the British a heavy blow and 
crippled their fighting power for a long time to come. More than 
40 British divisions were seriously affected, and also about 20 
divisions of the French army which had been drawn in. 

In the light of subsequent criticism, the question arises whether 
General Ludendorff's leading idea would not have had more 
chance of being realized if the decision of March 26 had limited 
the objectives aimed at in one direction or the other. Persistence 
in the double intention of dividing the opponents and simul- 
taneously dislodging the British at and N. of Arras by frontal 
shock had the effect of dissipating the still available attack 
energy of the reserves, and made it impossible to focus on a single 
object the largest possible part of the forces still capable of a 
great effort. In view of the general outlook the only limitation 
worth considering was one which would have facilitated the 
progress of the Michael operation by temporarily renouncing the 
Mars attack and the proposed frontal attacks farther N. which 
went with it. The danger then would have been that the British, 
not being threatened from the front, would throw all their 
available reserves on to the battle-field as it now stood, and also 
release forces from their front for the same purpose. It would be 
the task of the XVII. Army and the portion of the IT. Army 
fighting on the Ancre to continue their attacks and so draw these 
forces upon themselves, preventing a flanking attack against the 
German main operation in the direction of Amiens. It was for 
the moment less important to gain much ground in the direction 
of Doullciiis, provided that the decisive blow on Amiens on both 
sides of the Somme were kept going. Supposing that the $ 
divisions which had been put into the attack on both sides of the 
Scarpe had been used in the continuation of the Michael opera- 
tion with the XVII. Army and on the right wing of the II. Army 
from March 27 on, it would have been possible by this time to 
shift a number of reserves toward the S. to the decisive wing. A 
portion of these reserves did gradually find their way to the wing 
S. of the Somme a few days later, together with a number of 
divisions which had been engaged in the previous fighting. But 
they arrived too late, and the offensive had meanwhile come 
to a standstill. The conclusion is that events might have shaped 
themselves more favourably, from an operative standpoint, if 
the decision of March a6 had limited itself to the separation 
idea, stress on this at the cost of the intention 

to front at the same time. 

t that the Germans, by their last 
posSMion of Amiens, put too great a strain on 
forces. However strong the grounds for this, it 
idMMild have been of supreme importance to the Germans to 
avoid the. wearing effect on their fighting force of a battle of 


material. Thb would have been easier to accomplish if a decision 
had been made by the end of March to dose down the Michael 
operation. Instead, the attack on April 4 placed the inner wings 
of the II. and XVIIl. Armies in the salient over against Amiens 
on both sides of the Avre in so difficult a fighting position that, 
whatever the result, the reserve strength which was still coming 
in had to be committed and was used up. 

German Attacks — AprU^ May^ and June . — Closely connected 
with the Mlchad offensive, which came to a standstill on April 5, 
was the VII. Army’s Archangel attack which followed. Between 
April 6-8 the right wing of this army threw back the enemy 
from its positions S. of the Oise through Amigny and Coucy le 
Chkteau to beyond the Ailette. The ground gained made an 
improvement in the difficult rearward communications of the 
XVIII. Army’s left wing. Following immediately upon this came 
the resumption of the great operations by the Georgette attack 
on the Lys front. General Ludendorff had had this attack in 
view since the end of March, and had prepared it at first as a 
diversion only. When it became clear in the beginning of April 
that the Michael offensive would not lead to a complete operative 
success, the Georgette attack was extended in its scope and aims 
to an operation for forcing a decision. It was proposed to break 
through the British-Portuguese front in the direction of Haze- 
brouck-St. Omcr and then to continue the operation through 
St. Omer-B6thune and as far to the S. as possible. The VI* 
Army was to attack on the front Armenti^res and the La 
Bass6e canal with its centre of gravity on Hazebroiick; the left 
wing at first only to wheel in on the general line Aire-B6thune- 
La Bass6e canal; the centre to push through toward Hazebrouck 
and the heights W. of it and to seize the canal crossings between 
St. Omer and Aire; the right wing to take possession of the 
commanding heights to the E. and S. of Godewaersvclde and 
then to take the direction of the barrier of heights at Cassel. 
The IV. Army, attacking one day later from the line Hollebeke- 
Frelinghcm, was to attach itself with a strong left wing. Armen- 
tidres was to fall by envelopment. Beyond all these there was a 
proposal for the IV. Army to attack in Flanders from the 
Houthoulst Forest in the direction of Poperinghe, with the 
object of cutting off the Ypres salient. 

The enemy’s situation seemed favourable to the Germans. 
The British had hardly any more fresh reserves to draw on, so 
that the only reserve to be considered consisted of divisions worn 
out by fighting. The Portuguese stationed on the Lys were not 
credited with any great power of resistance. 

Seventeen divisions from the VI. Army and 4 from the IV. 
Army were placed in readiness, and the necessary artillery was 
brought up, some of it being obtained by regrouping from the 
Michael front. In the course of the operation 14 more divisions, 
mostly from the zones of the XVII . and II. Armies, were put in. 

The attack by the VI. Army, beginning on April q, took the 
opponent at first by surprise. On this same day the whole 
stretch of the Lys at Sailly was conquered. But the battles of 
the next few days, though successful, were obstinate and costly, 
and already it appeared doubtful whether the attack would de- 
velop into a break-through. The left wing had not succeeded 
in taking Festubert and Givenchy or in reaching the canal. On 
the other hand there could be no question of stopping the 
offensive immediately, as the inner wings of the VI. and IV. 
Armies were still fighting in a difficult tactical position. Their 
position improved, however, with the seizure of the Ncuve 
£g]ise and Baillcul heights, but in general the gains of ground 
were only local. The advantages of the initial surprise were 
forfeited and the opponent found time to organize his resistance 
more and more thoroughly. The hope of being able to set the 
interrupted operation in motion again by a surprise assault on 
the Belgian front, delivered by the IV. Army from the Hout- 
houlst Forest, Vanished when it became known on April 
1*6 that the enemy was eluding the carefully built-up attack 
from the Ypres salient by slipping away behind the Steenbeek. 
The IV. Army higher command considered that on account of 
the difficult ground the attack across the Steenbeek had no 
chance of success unless it were newly organized, and postponed 
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the execution from day to day. As since April 17 the French had 
been established at Wytschaete the arrival of further French 
reinforcements had to be reckoned with. 

On April 20, therefore. General Ludendorff ordered the be- 
ginning of the offensive. With a view merely to improving the 
tacticid situation of the inner wings of the VI. and IV. Annies 
the attack on Mt. Kemmel was carried out on April 25. The 
piecemeal capture of Festubert and Givenchy did not succeed. 

On May 1 Ludendorff came to the decision to place Rupprecht* s 
army group and also the XVIII. Army on the defensive for the 
time being. The Georgette operation had, apart from destroying 
the Portuguese, undoubtedly inflicted another heavy blow on the 
British army. Its losses in the defeats of March and April might 
be estimated at not less than half-a-million men. The fact that 
Foch was forced to send about 18 French divisions and 6 cavalry 
divisions to Flanders suggested that the British alone were not in 
a position to resist the pressure put upon them. It was also an 
important point for the German Supreme Command that it had 
for many weeks had the lead in the western theatre of war and 
had forced the opponent to stand on the defensive. Yet it could 
not record any operative success in this new place. Then, too, 
the Michael and Georgette offensives had used up a large number 
of forces — 113 divisions — and this fact weighed heavily. Taken 
in conjunction with the difficulties about drafts there was no 
doubt that the balance of forces was gradually becoming un- 
favourable to the Germans. 

It is indeed questionable whether the German command had 
it in its power to raise this strategically unsatisfactory result to 
the level of a striking success. With the forces actually available, 
and those that were put in, it would hardly have been possible, 
even if certain errors in the subordinate command had been 
avoided. The greater part of the divisions used did not belong to 
the mobile divisions, which had been trained and equipped 
for the attack, and others were worn out by fighting. There was, 
therefore, a certain lack of the necessary freshness and tenacity 
in attack. If the German Supreme Command had decided at the 
end of March to stop the Michael offensive and desist for the time 
being from the attack on the Archangel front, there would have 
been fourteen more unused divisions available at the beginning 
of the Georgette attack. With this additional strength con- 
siderably more pressure could have been exercised, particularly 
by the IV. Army, to the N. of Armentieres and N.E. of Ypres. 

With the situation as it stood at present the difficulties in the 
way of forcing the decision of the war before the Americans made 
themselves felt were growing. In spite of this Ludendorff re- 
mained unshaken in his aim, clearly recognizing that the Germans 
could now only achieve a success through their own initiative 
and by working against time. AH the clever advice that subse- 
quent criticism felt obliged to offer Ludendorff is met by the 
objection that by none of it could the victory of the Germans 
have been achieved. If the Allies were now allowed time, and 
were able at a self-chosen moment to use their fighting force, 
with its ever-growing superiority in personnel and material, for 
their own final blow, the war might be given up as lost at once. 

The necessary forces were lacking for an immediate fresh 
German offensive. During the next few weeks it was imperative 
that the mobile divisions, some of which had been overtaxed, 
should be allowed to rest and freshen up again. By May 27 the 
German reserves had been brought up to 81 divisions again, 
exclusive of the transport movement from the east. Of these 
58 had been resting. 

The direction which the operations were to take had now to be 
decided. The French and British now formed a united front, and 
the former plan of beating each separately was no longer in 
question. At the end of April there were from 10 to 12 French 
infantry divisions and 6 cavalry divisions established in Flanders. 
In front 6f the German XVII* Army at Doullens was the French 
X. Army with from 5 to 6 divisions. At Amiens and S. of it stood 
a group of from 12 to 14 fresh French divisions* As Foch had 
ol^ released about 2c divisions by putting in territorials and 
Aineriduis and economizing on numerous sectors, he now had at 
his disposal a reserve of ever 60 French divisions. About half of 
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these he kept to defend the coast and at Amiens, the other half 
being apparently distributed in readiness before the fronts of the 
remaining army groups. An offensive to force a decision against 
those sectors of the front“"held almost exclusively by the French 
from the Somme to the Swiss frontier promised the Germans a 
far-reaching operative success, at whatever point it might be 
attempted. The one sharply-defined objective in this connexion 
was Paris. But on the way there an encounter with the French 
army, prepared to defend it to the uttermost, was certain; and a 
defensive battle for them would have various advantages. On the 
other hand if a German attack should sooner or later find itself 
stuck fast on the way to Paris or in Champagne — as might almost 
certainly be predicted — the Germans would be in an unfavourable 
position for operating, with their line bent more or less far 
forward toward the S.W. or S. There seemed more prospect of 
success in resuming the offensive on the Michael — or Flanders — 
front, where the objectives were not fixed so far away. After all, 
the Germans had covered half the distance from St. Quentin to 
Abbeville in March well within a week. If they could succeed 
in doing this again with the same bulk and expansion, they would 
throw the enemy forces opposing them into the sea. But even 
with less success at first they might hope so to cramp their 
opponent’s freedom of movement that his power of prolonged 
resistance would weaken, and he would be completely crushed by 
renewed hammer-like blows. The German Supreme Command 
therefore sought to gain their strategical aim as before in an 
attack on the northern part of the enemy’s front. Clear on this 
point, it was again confronted, as in the spring offensive, with 
the choice between carrying out the operations in Flanders or 
farther S. against the Arras-Amiens front. 

Acting on the suggestion of the Higher Command of Prince 
Rupprecht’s army group, General Ludendorff in the beginning of 
May decided on the Flanders attack. The determining factor 
was the knowledge that an attack from the Michael front in the 
direction of Doullens would tactically be extremely difficult, 
depending for its success on a simultaneous side-attack from the 
region of B6thune, for which the forces were not adequate. But 
as there were still strong French reserves in Flanders at the time, 
Ludendorff decided not to lead the attack against Poperinghe-- 
Hazebrouck until a diversion in another place had drawn off 
considerable portions of this reserve from the Flanders front, 
leaving it weakened in consequence. At the suggestion of the 
Higher Command of the German Crown Prince’s army group, 
a diversion — offensive within a limited area from the VII. Army 
front on the Chemin des Dames across the Aisne as far as the 
Vesle — code name ‘‘ BlUcher,” was given preference over an 
attack by the I. Army in Champagne, E. of Reims, because it» 
dearly defined aim offered the promise of a line suited both to a 
prolonged defence and a continuation of the attack. The VII. 
Army’s task was limited to carrying the offensive over the Aisne 
sector on both sides of Soissons and over the Vesle as far as the 
heights to the S.W. and S.E. of Soissons and S. of Fismes, while 
the right wing of the I. Army was to accompany the attack 
westwards past Reims and nearly up to the Ardre. There was 
also an idea of letting the XVIII. Army push forward its left 
wing across the Oise to split up the counter-offensive. 

By choosing the Blffchcr attack Ludendorff was again faithful 
to his principles in selecting a markedly weak sp)ot in the enemy’s 
front. There were at this time in the front line only 6 French 
divisions — of which 2 were worn out and i weakened by illness — 
and 2 British divisions which had been defeated in March and 
April. As regards reserves, there were supposed to be 2 fresh 
French divisions and 2 that had previously been beaten in the 
region between Compidgne and Reims. As against these the VII. 
Army had 29 divisions, the I. Army 4 divisions at its disposal. 
The Supreme Command reserved the right of taking back strong 
artillery forces from Rupprecht’s army group and the powerful 
fighting divisions drawn back behind their front. This time, too, 
the attack was to break out as a complete surprise, and be re- 
lieved by opportune feints on different parts of the other armies’ 
fronts. Owing to the comprehensive preparations the Bliicher 
attack could not be launched until nearly the end of May. 
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It began dh May 37 and succeeded beyond all hopes. By the 
evening the VII. Army's centre had reached the Vesle on both 
sides of Fismes, the wings holding back somewhat* The morning 
of the 28th brought an emphatic reminder from Ludtndorif that 
the object was to get possession as quickly as possible of the high j 
ground W. of Braisne, S. of Fismes and Baaochfs and N.W. erf 
Reims. The right wing was to advance by means of a sharp 
attack to a line on the high ground between the Oise and Aisne 
canal and the Aisne in a W. direction. The successes of the 28th 
enabled fresh orders to be given for advancing the objectives of 
the centre and left wing to Fere en I’ardenois-thc heights S. of 
Coulanges-the S. front of Reims. If the opponent evacuated the 
territory between the Aisne and the Oise, the XVIII. Army was 
to draw up forces on the S. bank of the Oise about Noyon and 
to gain ground in the direction of Compi^gne. On May 2g the 
successes on the VII. Army's front were spreading rapidly, and 
orders were given at noon for the attack by the left wing of the 
XVIII. Army and the VII, and I. Armies to be continued in the 
direction of Compi^ne-Dormans-Epernay and the block of 
hills between the Vesle and the Marne, S. of Reims, taken as a 
protection against Chalons. The progress of the VII. Army cor- 
responded to these instructions. The I. Army, which had had 
dilhculties to contend with, received an order on the morning of 
May 30 torebnforce its right wing from the centre, and shoot out 
its hghting line to the S. and S.W., thereby facilitating the en- 
velopment of Reims. The VII. Army meanwhile had reached the 
Marne on the 30th with its centre, and on the foUowing day 
gained a good deal of ground in the direction of Villers Cotterfits, 
but the two wings of the attack did not seem able to make any 
further progress. The Supreme Command was for the moment 
inclined to send portions of the VII. Army over the Marne to 
push forward on Epernay, with the idea of getting the attack of 
the I. Army into swing again. But this scheme was dropped in 
consideration of the state of the troops and the strength of the 
enemy's resistance. The I. Army was to have a rest, and then be 
required only to undertake pwirtial actions with limited objec- 
tives and to capture Reims. The Supreme Command was now 
anxious to get the centre of gravity fixed on the W. front of the 
VII.' Army in the direction of Villers CotterSts and La Fcrt6 
Milon, in order to attract powerful French forces. Reinforce- 
ments were therefore sent up from the zones of the other army 
groups. But the VII. Army attack in a W. direction made no 
more progress to apeak of in the beginning of June, as the French 
had established themselves here in great force by hurrying fresh 
troops on to the scene. 

The continuation of the offensive now depended on the progress 
of the attack launched on June 9 from the S. front of the XVIII. 
Army on the Matz brook and the Aisne above Compiigne 
(code name, Gneisenau "). But this attack by the XVIII. 
Army did not have the anticipated success, which would have 
justified the immediate opening of the Flanders offensive, but 
came to a standstill on April ii. A blow delivered by the VII. 
Army against Villers Cotterdts to the S.W. of Soissons on the 
following day also failed, and as the immediate continuance of 
partial actions by the I. Army did not look like succeeding either, 
a lull set in along the whole new front of the German Crown 
Prince's army group in the middle of June. 

The Bltlchcr attack was not looked upon as an operation to 
force a decision, but rather as a diversion. The fact that the 
original limited objectives were exceeded in consequence of the 
unexpectedly favourable course taken by the attack is not in- 
compatible with the leading idea, which aimed at holding and 
destroying the greatest possible number of the enemy's forces. 
This aim was fulfilled. The total number of the French engaged 
in the defence against the Blficher offensive was estimated in the 
beginning of June at over 40 infantry and 3 cavalry divisions. 
On the Matne thb wavering French lines were only saved by 
fresh American divisions. This time the Germans spared their 
troops by avoiding costly independent battles of only local 
importance. At the same time the development of the tactical 
success should not have brought about an unfavourable operative 
situation at the dose of the offensive. But this was etocUy what 


happened. As the winlpi had nht succeeded in getting the region 
of Compidgne and Reims, with its hilly countiy, under their 
control, a new sack-like bulge had been formed in the German 
position, with the Banks beht far back, to maintain which strong 
new forces would have to be put in. The rearward communica- 
tions of the VII. Army were particularly unsatisfactory owing to 
the lack of railways. This unfavourable operative situation could 
perhaps have been avoided if from the beginning strong pressure 
had been used to push forward the right wing dong the Oise to 
the Marne, and the I. Army to Reims, at the cost of some of the 
excessive amount of ground gained in the centre. Later attempts 
to work up the operation from the centre were impaired by the 
gradually failing fighting strength of the troops. According to 
Ludendorff a subordinate command also failed to carry out a 
swift and powerful advance through Soissons. The advance of 
the VII. Army's right wing along the Oise, which began later, was 
inadequately provided with the means of attack, and the 
Gneisenau attack by the XVTII. Army W. of the Oise, which 
followed, was apparently even less well prepared; neither could 
retrieve the results which could presumably have been obtained 
without much effort at the very beginning of the offensive, had 
the forces on the VII. Army's right wing been differently grouped. 
The disadvantageous strategic situation at the close of the attack 
corresponded with the tactically difficult fighting position in 
which the tired-out German divisions were confronted with the 
active defence offered henceforth by the French and Americans. 

The German Offensive in July » — The effect of the Blficher 
attack very soon made itself felt on the front of Rupprecht's 
army group, where no little relief was felt. The enemy's fighting 
activity diminished, and a portion of French reserves intended 
for the support of the British vanished from the scene. All the 
same, this degree of slackness on the enemy's part did not seem 
to the German Supreme Command to warrant the carrying out 
of the planned and prepared attack on the Flanders front (code 
name ** Hagen ") for the present. They hoped first, by carrying 
out another of the diversions on the front of the German Crown 
Prince's army group, to rob the British of the last of their French 
support, and even in certain circumstances to force them to 
send direct help themselves to their hard-pressed ally. 

On June 14 Ludendorff arranged for the German Crown 
Prince's army group to attack with the VII. Army across the 
Marne, E. of Chateau-Thierry and between the Marne and Reims 
(code name ** Marneschutz "), and with the I. and III. Armies 
between Reims and the Argonne (code name ‘‘ Reims "). July 10 
was the date aimed at for the beginning of the offensive. About 10 
days later, after a rapid regrouping of the necessary artillery and 
so on, the Hagen attack was to be executed by Rupprecht's army 
group in Flanders. Ludendorff in his Memoirs gives the reasons 
for selecting new points of attack on the French front as fol- 
lows; “ The greater part of the enemy's reserves were to be found 
within the curve formed by the XVIII. and VII. Armies in the 
direction of Paris, only weak forces being left between ChAteau- 
Thierry and Verdun. The Supreme Command intended this 
time also to attack the enemy where he was weakest." 

The underlying idea of the VII. Army's far from simple 
operation on both sides of the Marne toward Epernay was 
inspired by the desire to escape from the tactically constrained 
position brought about by the pocket on the Marne. By Batten- 
ing out the left flank of the pocket by eastward pressure, not 
only would the army's rearward communications be widened, 
but the danger which perpetually threatened the right flank 
would be diminished. While the necessity of supporting this 
flank on the sector from Villers Cotterfits to the Marne during 
the attack was pointed out to the VII. Anny, the forces needed 
for such support were not placed at its disposal. It is not by any 
means dear on what grounds the decision was taken to extend 
the diversion very considerably toward the east by calling in the 
HI. Army. It was probably in the hope mainly of splitting up 
the enemy defences along as wide a front as possible. General 
Buat points out that the offensive, if successful, would have 
opened up brilliant strategic possibilities, such as extending the 
successful advance in the direction of Bar le Due and rolling up 
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the whole defensive position in the Atg^onne and towaid Verdtin. 
A shortening of the German position from Chhteau-Thierry 
through Chalons to St. Mihiel would ha ve been ihfiiiitely valuable. 

On the other hand the 44-m* front required such large forces 
to occupy it that, contrary to the original intention, it was 
necessary to fa^ back on some of the divisions set aside for the 
Hagen attack in rear ol the Kupprecht group^s front. The in- 
evitable consequence was the postponement of the date pro- 
visionally dated for the Flanders attack to the beginning of August. 
Also the preparations lor the combined Mameschuts^Keims 
attack proved so extensive and took up so much time that the 
date had to be put forward to July 15 at the cost of preserving 
secrecy. Once more the execution depended upon surprise. 

Through cardessness and treachery the German plans became 
known to Foch to a great extent during the first half of July. 
He had found time for adequate preparation of his defence, 
which was skilfully adapted to meet the German conduct of the 
attack. In this way the offensive in the case of the L and HI. 
Armies came to a standstill everywhere in front of the French 
main position. The VII. Army succeeded, after a successful 
crossing of the Marne, in shattering the main line bl defence in 
several places. But here, too, far-reaching results were unob- 
tainable, On July ts the German Supreme Command ordered 
the cessation ^ the attack for the HI. Army, and on the x6th 
refused to allow the 1 . Army to continue after an attempt had 
proved vain. The VII. Army continued to advance with great 
difficulty until July 17 iu some places. The offensive blow had 
in fact completely failed, because it fell upon an enemy who was 
not taken by surprise but was prepared to offer a resistance as 
obstinate as it was skilled. 

Ludendorff lost no time in drawing his conclusions from the 
unexpected turn in the general situation, and immediately 
ordered the withdrawal of the right attacking wing of the VII. 
Army behind the Marne. He was determined to regroup his 
forces with all possible speed for the Hagen attack in Flanders. 
Hardly had the necessary steps been taken, however, when, on 
the morning of July 18, Foch'S flank attack fell on the insuffi- 
ciently supported W. front of the VII. and IX, Armies. Owing 
to the disproportionate initial success of this attack, the execu- 
tion of the Hagen attack had to give place to the pressing neces- 
sity of putting fresh forces into the VII. Army and bringing it 
back behind the Vesle. This was the turning point in the conduct 
of the war in iqxS, and at the same time in the whole of the 
World War. The German offensive had met first with a sudden 
interruption, then with its final close, owing to the initiative of 
the opponent. From this time onward the German Supreme 
Army Command was subject to the strategical law of the enenay* 

If we pass in review the many plans of attack entertained by 
the German Supreme Command — the Flanders attack, for in- 
stance, was, if circumstances permitted, to be followed by an of- 
fensive On ]^ris or Amiens — the impression is easily formed that 
the leader of the German operations was no longer pursuing a 
definite operative aim, as at the beginning of the spring offensive 
and for some time afterward, but had as his sole object the shat- 
tering of the enemy by independent hammer-blows delivered 
one after another at tactically advantageous points. But all 
these hammer-blows represented .not the end but the means by 
which the final decisive opjeration should be prepared, facilitated 
and brought to a successful issue with the highest degree of 
certainty and the least effort. One misgiving undeniably arises 
in considering this method. The limitation of the available 
attacking forces and fighting material made it impossible to 
make the individual blows follow each other so quickly that the 
enemy would have no time to recover between each, to a certain 
extent, to make good the losses he had suffered, to prepare hk 
defence against blows, or even recover so far as to proceed 
to counter blows himself. The question is therefore whether a 
different procedure, after the close of the May-June offensive at 
latest, might have had more chance. 

Possibly the necessary forces for the Hagen attack in Flanders, 
which Was to have been the decisive operation, might have been 
mObUiaed by^ the middle Of July if it had been decided to sacrifice 


tl^ whole of tutorial gains, which were exhausting and 
difficult to maintain permanently, made up till then in the 
Michael and BlUcher offensives, by a retreat movement on a large 
scale by which the ftonts of the XVIL, H., XVIH. and VIL 
Armies would return to their starting positions. With these forces 
a new and overwhelming surprise attack in a totally different form 
might have been sprung on the enemy, which would pi?© vent his 
throwing his released forces straight on to the Flanders front 
and there avoiding a crash. What Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
had achieved with unexampled skill in Nov. igi4, immediately 
after the great retiring movement through S. Poland, by ad- 
vancing from a newly fleeted position to a flank attack on the 
right wing of the Russian main army, could have been repeated 
in the summer of ipi8 on French-Belgian soil when the general 
situation was strategically favourable. 

In view of the complete failure from the outset of the attempt 
to malize their daring and far-reaching projects, there has been 
too much of a tendency to accuse the German Supreme Command 
of misjudging the situation, overestimating the working value 
of their own instrument of war and underestimating the enemy# 
Yet it was under no illusions as to the difficulties that it was 
essential to overcome. It was clearly recognized that time was 
now, more than ever before, a factor on the side of their enemies. 
The British had regained their strength, the French were not yet 
sufficiently shaken, and the Americans were bringing unex- 
pectedly large masses of troops to France with amazing rapidity, 
j To set against these factors the German commander-in-chief 
1 could count on no more reenforcements of any kind. No addi- 
tional force for attacking purposes could be extracted from the 
divisions left in Russia and Rumania, which had already given 
up all their men under the age of 32. The drafting reserve from 
home was becoming more and more meagre, bringing in only 
28,000 men for the infantry in June as against 44,000 in May. 
It was composed mainly of returned lightly wounded men, and 
those who had recovered from sickness. The average strength 
of the German battalion in the field had sunk by the middle of 
July from the original 850 men to 660. The actual front strength 
was even considerably lower than this number. The process of 
disintegration within the army caused by the prevalence of 
revolutionarily minded elements, did not escape the notice of 
the Supreme Command. Taking all in all, there was no doubt 
that the fighting value of the troops was no longer on the same 
level as at the beginning of the spring battle. 

In spite of this there was no compelling reason to doubt the 
adequate striking power of the jagged though not blunted weapon 
of the German army, so long as its intentions and plans were kept 
absolutely secret, as before, and the blow was once again aimed 
at one of the enemyk weak spots. 

Unfortunately for the Germans, their method of attack had 
now lost its magic effect on the enemy, who had found times and 
means to organize his resistance accordingly. The July offensive 
had been made with the greatest circumspection and thorough- 
ness of preparation, just as before; and the attacking forces were 
certainly not deficient in courage or endurance. But an essential 
factor in the success of the undertaking was lacking — no 
coinmandeT-in-chief can do without luck. Hitherto the luck had 
been generally with Ludendorff. Now, at the decisive moment 
of the World War, it deserted him, and went over to his oppo- 
nent — ^his equal in determination and will-power, and now his 
superior too in strength. If Ludendorff had had the luck at 
Reims in July iqi8 which attended him at Tanncnberg, history 
might have acclaimed him the greatest commander of all time, 
because he had remained true in spite of everything to himself 
and his belief in his star. But this was not to be. (W. F.) 

IV. The Allied Offensives op 1918 

The fourth and last phase of the war was ushered in by the 
failure of the German Champagne-Marne attack of Jtily 15 and 
the success of the Allied counter-attack at Soissons on July 18, 
the results and far-reaching consequences of which came as a 
stirprise to German and Allied commanders alike. Von HertUng, 
the German Chancellor, has written: ** We expected grave events 
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in Paris for the end of July. That was on the isth. On the i8th 
even the most optimistic among us understood that all was 
lost.*’ To make clear the significance of that statement it is 
necessary to review briefly the condition of the opposing armies 
previous to the Soissons attack. 

It was indeed well known to both sides that the German army 
was nearing the end of its offensive strength, but just how 
nearly German moral had been drained neither side fully appreci- 
ated until later for, superficially, it was good. The French army, 
on the other hand, was well known to be at its lowest ebb of 
moral. The French soldier, since April igr7, had ceased to be a 
war machine unit who could be depended on blindly to follow 
his leader and had assumed a certain independent thinking rdle. 
Discipline had slackened and orders to attack or defend stub- 
bornly had lost their force unless the soldier wished to attack 
or defend stubbornly. P6tain considered, early in July, that, 
although he had a number of rested divisions in reserve, he had 
not a single division which could be relied upon to push home 
and exploit an attack successfully. Of such as he had the 
Moroccan Div. was rated the best. The superiority of the 
British moral had been offset by the numerical weakness of 
their battalions, and, although they were holding their own 
doggedly, their confidence in their ^ies had suffered a severe 
strain and grew still further impaired as the lower units became 
intermingled. The American army was, of course, as yet an 
undetermined factor. 

I It was therefore with a certain amount of reasoned justifica- 
tiott that Ludendorff, aware of these conditions, to which more- 
over he added an amazing underestimate of the strength of the 
American effectives in France, conceived that one more push 
directed against the French army would put it into headlong 
flight and thus pave the way for a similar stroke against the 
British. The adverse factors in the Champagne-Mame project 
were, first, that the method of attack, the so-called “ Riga 
model,” now lacked the element of surprise, since the methods 
of concentration for it were now too well known to make conceal- 
ment fpossiblc, and its success was further discounted because 
P6tain had discovered the tactical means of effectively stopping 
such an attack; second, that Ludendorff had overcentralized his 
command. No army group commander or army commander was 
called on or permitted to exercise judgment or decision; he could 
only carry out the plans devised by Ludendorff and his staff by 
methods similarly devised and prescribed. In the lower ranks of 
officers this benumbing influence was, if anything, still more 
strongly felt. Meanwhile, synchronously with his success in 
thus centring the power of decision in hii own hands, Ludendorff 
had become preoccupied with a multiplicity of problems which 
had no immediate relation to the conduct of the army on the 
western front. Germany’s allies, her own internal questions, the 
Russian and Near East situations, were all constantly taking 
his time and distracting his attention from the western front, 
although nothing on that front could be done without his 
dictation. A further cause of weakness was that propaganda, 
among soldiers and civilians alike, had been overdone. Although 
the soldier indeed still responded to propaganda, it was only to 
the most extreme statements. Therefore in order to stiffen in the 
men the will to fight more resolutely in the attack planned for 
July 1$ they were told that the French were already beaten and 
exhausted; that the British were ready to go out of the war; that 
the American army could not get to France, and that, even if 
it could, it could not fight; that the Champagne-Marne attack 
was to be the ” peace-assault ” which would end the war if 
successful, although as a matter of fact the utmost which 
Ludendorff really expected of it was that it would pave the way 
for a similar attack on the Lys. When therefore this attack of 
July 15 failed, and the French army showed itself anything but 
a beaten force, and when, three days later, the supposedly non- 
existent Americans established alike their presence and their 
fighting ability by marching through the German lines S. of 
Soissons in a fashion which compelled the evacuation of the 
whole Marne salient, the scales dropped from the eyes of the 
feerman soldier. To him the war was now lost; it was time to go 


home. Then^ter, curiously enough, while no longer crediting 
his own official propaganda, the German soldier ^came most 
receptive to Alhed propaganda, and looked to it for the truth. 

On the Allied side conations and conceptions were in general 
more correctly adjusted. The French leaders knew the weak- 
nesses of their opponents, but were also cognizant of their own, 
and they were more successful psychologists in dealing with 
their own men. The British army, having again been recruited 
up to fighting strength, felt that it had nothing further to fear 
from the wom-down German army so long as the French line 
held. The American army, supremely confident in every rank, 
longed only for the opportunity to disprove the belittling judg- 
ments of its opponents and to remove the doubts of its allies 
as to its fighting capacity. Further, the Allied High Command 
had the supreme merit of being not only in capable hands but, 
to a rare degree, decentralized. The attention of its leaders was 
not distracted from its own field by the necessity of sdiving 
distant problems in politics or diplomacy, and was Wked in all 
the principal Allied countries by statesmen who in every way 
supported and aided the military chieftains, without, on the 
whole, unduly interfering with the conduct of the armies. 
Although the Supreme Command was nominally in the hands of 
Marshd Foch, he was a cobrdinator of efforts rather than a 
dominant military commander; and in fact he lacked the staff 
which would have been necessary for such a control as that 
exercised by Ludendorff over the German armies. 

The plan for the Soissons counter-attack of July 18 was not 
a new one. As early as the German offensive on the Aisne 
(May 27), it had been proposed by a member of Gen. P^tain’s 
staff, had been approved by his chief, and its details had been 
worked out. Marshal Foch had likewise favoured it, although 
hesitatingly, because of the attitude of the authorities in Paris. 
The difficiilties of execution at that time lay in finding divisions 
of ** attack-class ” for the spear head at the crucial point. 
By the middle of July, with the increasing number of American 
divisions, which had gained and were gaining battle experience, 
that difficulty disappeared. On July 11 P6tain, on Pershing’s 
insistence, again urged this plan upon Marshal Foch, purposing 
now to make it immediately after the long-awaited German 
Marne attack. Foch gave it his approval, not indeed with any 
hope of gaining thereby any decisive advantage, but rather 
regarding it as a desirable counter-stroke to the German assault. 

The striking success of this counter-attack, which in two days 
gained and held control of the German communications in the 
Marne salient, and thereby compelled its evacuation, brought 
to the Allied leaders, as it did to many in Germany, the discovery 
that the tide of victory had already turned. On July 24 Foch 
arranged a meeting of the commanders-in-chief at Bombon, to 
discuss the means of following up this success and of preserving 
to the Allies the initiative thus unexpectedly gained. 

The chief misgiving of the French Government at this time, 
now that Paris had been rendered secure through the driving 
of the Germans back from the Marne, was the lingering appre- 
hension that the enemy might still drive a wedge between the 
French and the British armies at Amiens. It was therefore 
particularly welcome that Field-Marshal Haig should propose 
an attack on the Amiens salient to be made by the newly formed 
Australian corps, now in that sector and desirous of making 
the attack, together with the Canadian corps, which had not yet 
been engaged in the year’s battles. At this meeting also it was 
decided to assign to the American army the reduction of the 
St. Mihiel salient as its first distinctive operation, but meanwhile 
to employ this new army in completing the reduction of the 
Marne salient. All the commanders-in-chief at this meeting 
expressed themselves as favouring a continuation of offensive 
action, yet still with the idea of keeping the German army busy, 
of wearing it down, of seizing favourable occasions and localities 
for attacks to gain prisoners and material and reconquer useful 
bits of territoiy, rather than with any thought of a systematic 
plan for ending the war by victory before winter. 

During the two weeks following this conference the German 
army was forced back slowly fiom the Marne salient, now become 
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a mere ^pocket, which wae, however, held stubbornly because 
in this area there had been captured from the French, in May, 
vast quantities of munitions and military suppMes of aH kinds 
and of materials which were urgently needed in Germany, but 
which there had not been time or facilities for removing. In 
addition a vast amount of German material had been brought 
up for the maintenance of the army on the Marne front, and 
for the July 15 attack. Much of this was irreplaceable, and the 
German army had to fight to gain time to remove as much of 
it as possible. 

Ludendorff, who had been present with his army during the 
Champagne-Mame drive, was not especially disheartened at 
its result and had gone to Flanders hoping to recoup his 
failure in Champagne by hastening the preparations for his 
oifensive next in contemplation in the Lys salient. It was there 
that he received news of the Soissons reverse. He immediately 
realized the threatening consequences to his armies of this 
Allied counter-thrust, and returned to Avesnes to arrange the 
necessary withdrawal from the salient. 

Materially this retrograde movement did not seriously com- 
promise the German army, since, except during the penetra- 
tion by the three assault divisions (two American and one 
Moroccan) S. of Soissons on July 18 and 19, the withdrawal was 
made slowly and in good order, indicting as heavy losses on the 
attackers as the Germans themselves suffered. But Ludendorff 
soon recognized that the Lys offensive would have to be indefi- 
nitely postponed and the troops destined for it used in easing 
the situation in the Marne salient, where the Allied forces — 
French, British, American and Italian troops-— were now pressing 
vigorously from all points. What Ludendorff apparently failed 
to gauge correctly at this time was the resultant damage to the 
moral of the German army; neither did he yet, seemingly, share 
the conviction, which had now been brought home to the 
German people and to Germany’s allies, that all hope of ending 
the war by a German victory was gone, and that the only 
question left impending was whether it would end by a com- 
promise or by the utter defeat of the Central Powers. Had the 
German High Command faced at this time the logic of the 
situation and made a decision to do, after the Second Marne,” 
what most German officers have since agreed should have been 
done after the first battle of the Marne, namely, to retire to the 
line of the Meuse and re-form, subsequent history might have 
differed materially from the actual events. 

As proposed by Haig on July 24, the Australian and Canadian 
corps on Aug. 8 attacked side by side the German salient fac- 
ing Amiens, supported by a French corps on their right and a 
British corps on the left. This attack was one of the most 
brilliant and tactically interesting episodes of the war, and 
showed Ludendorff again that the much disparaged tanks 
were, on ground suitable for their employment, a potent factor 
in a surprise attack. Although the sector against which the 
assault was laimched was held by first-class troops, the German 
divisions were overrun and virtually annihilated as organized 
units. This attack dealt a stunning blow to the pride of the 
German High Command, a deadly one to the weak moral of the 
troops, and produced a corresponding exhilaration in the British 
army, aU ranks of which could now clearly see that a complete 
and final inversion of r 61 es had taken place. 

The shock was felt throughout Germany and reacted strongly 
upon the Government. The unsuccessful Marne attack, with 
the subsequent withdrawal from the Marne salient, although 
manifestly a lost battle, had, nevertheless, been one initiated 
by the German High Command on a battle-field of its own 
choice. The battle of Amiens could not be so interpreted. The 
Allies had here initiated the attack and it had been completely 
successful. Ludendorff correctly names Aug. 8 as the ” Black 
Day ” of the German army in the war. So grave was the crisis 
felt to be that a conference of army leaders and members of the 
German Cabinet was called to meet at Spa on Aug. 13. It was 
there agreed that further prosecution of Germany’s war aims 
was hopeless, and that a peace would have to be negotiated at 
the first favourable opportunity, that is, at the first turn in the 
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military situation even temporarily favourable to Germany. 
That looked-for turn never came. Under the persistent Allied 
attacks the German army reserves steadily dwindled, munitions 
and supplies lessened, and moral evaporated. 

The day following the Amiens success Foch decided not to 
put the American army — which now had some 1,250,000 men 
in France — in on the Vesle, where the situation was virtually 
stabilized, but to assign it at once the task of reducing the 
St. Mihiel salient {see WofivRE, Battles in). 

The battle of Amiens was foUowed up by a French attack 
between the Oise and the Aisne on Aug. 20, which forced the 
German line back on Chauny. Still more serious for the enemy 
was the attack by the British IH. Army, on Aug. 21, N. of the 
Somme, on the line Bapaume-P6ronne, which brought another 
crisis. By the end of Aug. the military situation had become 
sufficiently defined to enable the Allied leaders to look beyond 
a mere driving of the German army back to its strongly fortified 
lines of the previous winter, popularly known as the Hindenburg 
line, and to make plans for its rupture in a way to reap the 
largest strategical as well as tactical fruits of victory. 

For this the British army, now fully restored in man-power 
and in high moraly and the American army, untouched by war 
weariness or reverses, inspired by an almost religious fervour 
of belief in the righteousness of the cause in which it was fighting, 
were of necessity regarded as the chief Allied weapons. The 
French army was tactically a trained and skilled army, but 
could no longer count on any large reserves of man-power 
to replace losses, and the general feeling among the French 
that their country had already been “ bled white ” in the war 
led to the not unreasonable contention by Government and 
people that, while France must still do her share to the end, her 
army must from now on be spared as much as possible, since in 
any event French losses in man-power would far exceed that of 
any other nation in the war. 

Foch, therefore, determined on two main offensives: the 
British, supported on their right by the French, were to break 
the Hindenburg line in the direction of Cambrai-St. Quentin; 
the Americans, after completing the reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient, which had been assigned as their first task, were tb 
break through the German lines of defence N. of Verdun, sup* 
ported on their left by French armies, and to advance in the 
direction of M6zi^res. In other words, the German line in 
northern France, constituting as it did a huge salient, was to be 
attacked in the simple orthodox manner by pinching in the two 
ffanks. Of these two the Americans had possibly the harder 
task, for the Verdun front was well adapted to and thoroughly 
organized for stubborn defence, and, inasmuch as the railway 
communications through Sedan-M^zidres were essential to the 
German army so long as its front lay W. of the Meuse river# 
the Verdun front, only 50 m. in front of this railway line, wa$ 
bound to be defended with all the vigour and skill still remaining 
in the German army. Connecting these two attacks, the French 
army was to continue its operations to throw back the Germans 
beyond the Aisne and the Ailette. Such was the Allied plan 
formulated in Foch’s directives of Sept. 3. 

By the end of Aug. the German High Command ordered the 
evacuation of the Lys salient, and it was completed Sept. 6. 

On Sept. 2 the attack of the British III. Army N. of the Somme 
was extended northward, E. of Arras, to include the I. Army 
reinforced by the Canadian corps; and as a result the whole 
German army fell back to the so-called Hindenburg line, which 
the Germans themselves designated the Siegfried Stellung, 
There they hoped to gain time to reorganize the depleted units. 

This withdrawal, and the accumulating evidences of increasing 
demoralization in the German army, made it evident to Allied 
military leaders that offensive operations on a still larger scale 
could be safely initiated; and Marshal Foch, in a conference with 
the British and Belgian commanders-in-chief at Cassel Sept, 9, 
arranged for a fourth offensive, on the extreme northern pa,rt of 
the western front, to force the Germans back towards Ghent. 

On Sept. 12 the American I. Army, as previously agreed upoiL 
attacked and captured ^he St. Mihiel salient. 
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During the latter part of Sept. German H.Q., harassed and 
preoccupied by the crucial events which were taking |:ilace in 
other theatreSi either gave insufiicient heed to the precariousness 
and difficulties of the German military situation on the western 
front or were too stunned by their sudden and general reversal 
of fortune everywhere to be able to grasp and cope with them. 
Ludendord, it is true, had two lines in rear reconnoitred: one 
from the Dutch frontier-Bruges-^ Valenciennes; the other Ant- 
werp-Brussels-Namur^the line of the Meuse; but neither line 
solved the problem, nor could it be held in the face of a vic- 
torious pursuing enemy. The desideratum was to find a secure 
position for the army^s winter respite from active operations, 
and time for the resting, reorganization and recruitment of the 
armies. It was possible to accomplish this only by a timely 
withdrawal, to the line of the Meuse at least, if not to the 
frontier. But Ludendorf! still clung to the idea of holding 
every foot of French territory until the last possible moment. 

On Sept. 26 the final Allied offensive, prepared by the directives 
of Foch, began. The American army under Pershing and the 
French IV. Army under Gouraud attacked on the Verdun and 
Champagne fronts (see Meuse-Akoomne, Battle of). On 
Sept. 28 the Belgians, supported by a French army under 
Degoutte and the British II. Army under Plumer, attacked the 
line from the coast southward beyond Ypres (see Ypres and 
TfiE Yser, Baitles of, Pori iv,). On Sept. 27 the British III. 
and I. Armies, including the Canadian corps, had attacked on a 
front of 13 m. in the direction of Cambrai, and on the 2<)th 
the British IV. Army under Gen. Rawlinson, after a heavy bom- 
bardment lasting two days, attacked the St. Quentin sector. 

The American and Belgian attacks had the advantage of 
coming as a complete strategic surprise; but, in the case of the 
Meuse- Argonne front, the depth of the fortified zone behind the 
front lines enabled# the German reserves to be brought up and 
increasingly strong resistance to be made. Both British attacks 
were made against strongly organized positions held by the 
best troops the Germans still had; but on the front of the 
British I,, III, and IV. Armies the enemy was already virtually 
on his rearmost prepared line, the attack was not unexpected, and 
both opposing armies appreciated thoroughly the consequences 
of victory and defeat. If driven from the Ilindcnburg line the 
weakened German army must thereafter fight in the open. The 
contest was therefore bitter to the point of desperation, but, 
even with the aid of the elaborate system for defence afforded 
by the long-prepared Hindenburg line, the struggle proved 
unequal, and the German army was forced back with heavy 
losses, to begin its retreat through the open countty. 

The German High Command had not appreciated the risk 
of accepting battle on the Hindenburg line, or else had over- 
estimated either the strength of the position or the remaining 
fighting capacity of the troops. Once the line was broken, 
however, they awoke to the situation. On Sept. 28 Ludendorff 
and Hindenburg agreed that the end had come; on the 2Qth the 
Foreign Minister was informed of the army^s desperate plight; 
on Oct, I Hindenburg and the Kaiser went together to Berlin, 
and on Oct. 4 the first peace offer was sent to President Wilson. 

On the battle-front the Allies were not permitting events to 
lag, and this same day renewed efforts were made on all fronts. 
The French V. Army under Berthelot had advanced from the 
Aisne and on Oct. 6 reached the Suippe. On Oct. 7 Foch ordered 
the attack on the right flank, extended to include the heights 
E. of the Meuse. On Oct. 8 the British I. and III. Armies re- 
newed their attacks, and in three days drove the Germans back 
beyond the line of the Selle river-Le Cateau. 

Between the two sectors of the Allied main right and left 
flank offensives lay the strong defensive German positions W. 
and S. of Laon. On Oct. q these positions were abandoned by 
the enemy, and the whole German line between the Scheldt 
and the Aisne began its retreat. By Oct, 10 the American It. 
Army had penetrated to the last line of German defences on its 
front, the Kriemkilde SMlunf^t and cleared the Argonne forest, 
While on Its left the French IV, Ahny reached the Aisne, 

On Oct. 10 a neW directive of Foch gave more distant Objec- 


tives to the armies; the Northern Flanders Group was toad^ 
vance toward Belgium; the British armies, debouching from the 
front Solesne-Vassigny, were to push both in the direction of 
Mods and toward Avesnes; on their right the French I. Army 
was to push up the Oise; while the French and Ameiican armies 
between the Aisne and the Meuse were to continue their north- 
ward movementl The Marshal defined the purposes of these 
converging attacks to be to force the Germans back on the 
rough Ardennc forest, where communications were lacking and 
a modern army would have difficulty in maintaining itself, 

On Oct. 12 the French X. Army of Mangin, on the left of the 
V., reinforced by an Italian corps, passed the Aisne and occupied 
the Chemin des Dames. On Oct. 14 the army group under King 
Albert renewed its attack on the front from the Lys to Dixmude. 
The Germans were unable to hold; Lille had to be abandoned, 
and, under the combined pressure of this and the British attack, 
the whole German line N. of Cambrai rolled backward in disor- 
der, toward the Scheldt, closely pursued. The Americans also 
attacked on the 14th, with important gains W. of the Meuse. 

On Oct. 17 the British IV. Army and the French I. Army 
attacked the hastily improvised German line between Le Cateau 
and the Oise. On the 20th the III. Army attacked the line of 
the Selle, supported by the I. Army astride the Scheldt. Both 
attacks succeeded. 

The conditions of the fighting are best understood by referring 
to the German reserves. From 69 divisions in reserve when the 
attack of Sept. 26 was begun the German army had been reduced 
by Oct. IS to 26 divisions in reserve, of which only g were 
rested. Of the divisions in line many were unfit for combat, but 
could not be replaced. 

Toward the end of Oct* the dissatisfaction in Berlin and 
elsewhere with the Government had become intense. The people 
felt that the war had been mismanaged and that they had been 
deceived. In an attempt to appease them Ludendorff was 
dismissed on Oct. 25, and his place as quartermaster-general 
was taken by Gen. Groener. But it was too late to save either 
the Cabinet or the Monarchy, for with the disaster to the army 
from the vigorous Allied attacks of Nov. i and following days 
the Kaiser was forced to abdicate on Nov. 9. 

On Nov. I the Allied armies began their final drive. On the 
right the American I. Army on the M euse-Argonne front effected 
a clean break through the German lines, and began an active 
pursuit which was only stopped by the Armistice on Nov. 11. 
On the left of the American armies the French IV. Army was 
equally successful. Farther N. the British I. Army attacked the 
line of the Rh6nelle river and completed the evacuation of 
Valenciennes. This attack was followed on Nov, 4 by a general 
attack by the British I., Ill, and IV; Armies, on a 30-m. front, 
from Valenciennes to the Sambre, N. of Oisy. In spite of serious 
natural obstacles, having to force the crossings of the Sambre 
on the right and to penetrate the forest of Mormal in the centre, 
the line was advanced 5 m. on Nov. 4. This battle finally broke 
the German power of resistance, and the German army began 
a retreat along the entire northern front, though it still offered 
stiff resistance to the British I. Army on Nov. 5 and 6. 

On Nov. 9 the important railway centre and fortress of 
Maubeuge was taken and the II. Army crossed the Scheldt on 
its entire front. On Nov. it the Canadian 3rd Div. captured 
Mons. Farther N. the Belgian army stood before Ghent. 

On Nov. 9 Foch had telegraphed all commandcrs-in-chief: 
“ The enemy, disorganized by our repeated attacks, yields on 
the entire front. I appeal to the energy and initiative of the 
commanders-in-chief and of their armies to render decisive the 
results gained.'' On the same day the German delegates pre-* 
sented themselves at Rethondes to ask terms for an armistice^ 
which were accepted on Nov, It. 

During the last week's fighting the outbreak of the revolution 
in Germany, interrupting as it did the service of communication 
and the forwarding of supplies; had combined, with the pressure 
on the front, the depleted and disorganized condition of the 
troops, and the absence of any available reserves to replace 
btoken and worn combat units, to render further resistance on 
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the part of the Germans an impossibility. Had the Armistice 
nbt been concluded a great dSbdcle would have be<?n the result. 

Preparations had been made to extend the attack on Nov. 14 
to include the Lorraine front E. of Metz, an attack which the 
German army was as little prepared to meet as it was to resist 
the advance of the whole Allied line to the north. But this proved 
unnecessary to secure the Allied war aims. (A. L. C.) 

WSSTER WEMYSS, ROSSLYN ERSKINE WEMYSS. isx Barok 
(1864- ), British admiral, was born in London April 12 

1864, the 3rd and posthumous son of James Hay Erskine Wem- 
yss of Wemyss Castle, File. He entered the navy in 1877, was 
promoted Ueutenant 1887, commander 1898, captain 1901. 
rear-admiral of and Battle Squadron 1913-3, and of the 3r<i 
fleet 1914, vice-admiral 1916 and admiral of the fleet 1919. 
He commanded a squadron during the landing of the British 
troops in Gallipoli (1915), was commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies and Egypt (i9i6-*7), Second, and shortly afterward First 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty (i9i7*“0)i and member of the War 
Cabinet (1918). He was created K.C.B. (1916), G.C.B. (1918), 
and raised to the peerage (1919). 

WEST INDIES. BRITISH (see 4.607* and separate articles on the 
various islands).— For administrative purposes, British Guiana 
and British Honduras axe usually regarded as an integral part 
of the British West Indies, with which they have much in com- 
mon. These two colonies arc, therefore, included here. The 
area of the group remained unchanged in 1921, no new posses- 
sions having been acquired by Great Britain in the Caribbean 
and no territory alienated. The total pop., according to the 
latest estimates available in 1921, was: — Bahamas, 59,049; 
Barbados, 200,368; Jamaica, 891,040; Turks and Caicos Is., 
5,615; Cayman Is., 5,564; Antigua, 32,865; St Kitts, 22,415; 
Nevis, 11,596; Anguilla, 4,230; Dominica, 40,315; Montserrat, 
10,182; Virgin Is., 5,557; Trinidad and Tobago, 386,707; Gre- 
nada, 74,490; St, Vincent, 53,210; St. Lucia, 51,505; British 
Guiana, 305,991; British Honduras, 43,586. 

The Supply of Labour. — Though Barbados has a redundant 
population, the labour supply in the rest of the West Indies 
was insufficient for agricultural requirements, and the position 
had been aggravated by the emigration of British West Indians 
to Cuba, to which island they were tempted by the promise of 
higher wages, which did not, however, always materialize. 
Toward the end of 1919 this form of emigration began to as- 
sume serious proportions, no fewer than 21,573 labourers leav- 
ing Jamaica for Cuba, whilst only 6,457 returned. Recruiting 
for Cuba was also actively carried on in Barbados. With the 
slump in prices in 1921, however, the tide set in to some extent 
in the opposite direction, many labourers returning to their 
homes. In the British West Indies it was beginning to be real- 
ized that it is only by the payment of suitable wages, improved 
housing conditions and the offer of other amenities, that labour- 
ers can be induced to remain in their island homes. In British 
Guiana the shortage of labour was particularly acute, and with 
a population averaging only 3*3 to the square mile, no develop- 
ment of the hinterland on a large scale was possible. 

In 1913, Mr. James McNeil and Mr, Chimman Lall visited 
the British West Indies to report on the system of indentured 
immigration prevailing in British Guiana, Jamaica and Trinidad, 
and though their report was favourable, Lord Hardinge, the 
then Viceroy of India, announced in the Indian Legislative 
Council in April 1916 the determination of the Government to 
abolish the indenture system. It was at first proposed to termi- 
nate the system gradually in order that the colonies might have 
time to adjust themselves to the change; but in practice emi- 
gration from India was completely suspended in the same year. 
In Z919, the need for labour having become acute in British 
Guiana, a deputation comprising representatives of all classes 
of the igricultural and commercid communities visited England 
to urge upon the India Office and leaders of Indian public 
opinion, who were then in London, the desirability of the re- 
sumption of Indian immigration on a free colonization basis. 
Representatives of the depntation and of the West India Com- 
mittee subsequently visited India, where they Jhteirviewed prom- 


inent leaders and the members of the Government, who agreed 
to send a commission to British Guiana to report on the suita- 
bility of that country for receiving immigrants. The appoint- 
ment of this commission was, however, delayed, it being felt 
desirable to aw^ait the views of the public in India regarding the 
proposals for dealing with the Indian question in Kenya Colony 
before proceeding further with the matter. In July 1921 an 
offer of the Indian Government to send a deputation to British 
Guiana was under consideration. 

Government and Administration*’*-T\iei question of political 
federation of these scattered colonics, which was discussed 
iMiriodically, had failed up to 1921 to aw^aken any marked degree 
of enthusiasm in the several communities. Indications were 
not wanting, however, to show that a better understanding was 
being gradually brought about, in spite of the continued difficul- 
ties of communication* This was no doubt attributable to the 
work of a series of intercolonial conferences from 1899 to 1921, 
the main object of which had been to bring about a greater 
degree of uniformity in all matters of common interest concern- 
ing the British West Indies. All proved eminently successful, 
the Customs Conference in 1919, for example, having resulted 
in the adoption of uniformity of definition and arrangement of 
the West Indian tariffs, whilst the conference on law in 1916 
was followed by the establishment of a West Indian court of 
appeal for the colonies lying to windward of the Caribbean. 
A further step in the direction cf closer union has been the 
formation of an Associated West Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
which held conferences in Trinidad in 1917 and Barbados in 
1920. In 1920-1 Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent individ- 
ually i>etitioned the King for the substitution of representa- 
tive government for the crown colony system. In the case of 
Grenada, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to whom the 
matter was referred, consented to advise the King to approve 
of the introduction of the elective system into the constitution, 
the council to consist of the governor, as president, six official, 
three nominated unofficial and four elected unofficial members, 
the electives to be chosen by the people on the basis of the sys- 
tem of elected representation, already operative throughout 
the island in municipal affairs in the case of the district boards. 
The petitions of St. Lucia and St. Vincent, on the other hand, 
were rejected on the grounds that the signatories were not 
sufficiently representative in character. 

In 1920 the Prince of Wales made Barbados his first port of 
call in his empire tour in H.M.S. Renown,” and visited in 
succession Trinidad, British Guiana, Grenada, St. Lucia, Do- 
minica, Montserrat, Antigua and Bermuda on his homeward 
voyage. His Royal Highness, who was received with manifest- 
ations of the greatest loyalty wherever he went, took the oppor- 
tunity of refuting the suggestion that Great Britain might be 
willing to dispose of her West Indian possessions to a foreign 
country in part settlement of her debt. 

The World War. — The British West Indies contributed gen- 
erously in men, money and produce toward the prosecution of 
the World War. Many hundreds of West Indians came over 
to England independently to enlist, and a contingent compris- 
ing 15,601 officers and men was recruited voluntarily for active 
service. The numbers of men recruited in the various islands, 
British Guiana and Brilish Honduras, were: — 



Officers 

Men 

Barbados 

20 

8 ri 

Bahamas 

2 

439 

British Guiana .... 

14 

686 

British Honduras .... 

5 

528 

Jamaica . . . 

303 

9.977 

Trinidad and Tobago 

40 

L438 

Grenada 

4 

441 

St. Lucia . . . , . 

5 

354 

St. Vincent 


305 

The Leeward Is. ... . 

4 

225 


3 gZ... 




The men were embodied in the British West Indies Regt., 
ivhicih served with distinction in France and Flanders, gnd also 
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in Egypt and Palestine, where they participated in the victo- 
rious advance to 'Amman. The total casualties were: Killed 
or died of wounds, 185; died of sickness, 1,071; wounded, 697* 
Private contingents were also sent over for enlistment by the 
Trinidad Merchants* and Planters* Contingent Committee and 
the Barbados Citizens* Contingent Committee for recruitment 
in the United Kingdom. In order to provide for the welfare of 
the West India and Bermuda military contingents, and of men 
coming over independently to serve in His Majesty’s forces 
during the war, the West Indian Contingent Committee was 
formed in London at the instance of Mr. Bonar Law, the then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 191 5. The total contribu- 
tions made by the British West Indies toward the cost of the 
war, relief funds, etc., amounted to over £3,250,000, the most 
notable amount included in that hgure being the annual contri- 
bution of £60,000 for 40 years voted by the Jamaica Legislature. 


Trade . — The war brought about a remarkable revival of prosperity 
to the British West Indies, the total trade of those colonies rising 
from £25,809,884 in 1913 to £43,637,324 in 1919. The chief staples, 
sugar, rum, molasses, cacao, cotton and arrowroot, all commanded 
greatly enhanced prices, the only industry, indeed, that reaped no 
beneht being that of the production of lime and lime products in 
Dominica, which was adversely affected by the lack of shipping 
facilities and by import restrictions in the United States. Some 
anxiety was caused in 1912 by the decision of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to withdraw from the international convention for the sup- 
pression of sugar bounties and cartels, but the remaining high con- 
tracting Powers, having decided to adhere to that agreement, no ill 
effects resulted. I'hough Great Britain withdrew from the conven- 
tion she decidetl to adhere to the principles of it and not to give a 
preference to sugar produced within the fimpire or to cane over beet. 
In Aug. 1918 she gave to the signatories of the convention six months' 
notice of her intention to resume complete liberty of action in re- 
spect of her policy with regard to sugar, and the Finance Act of 1918 
provided for the granting of a preference of one-sixth off the duties 
on sugar, molasses, tobacco, coffee, cacao and other products im- 
ported from within the Empire into the United KiiMllh, and a 
preference of 2S. 6d. per gal. on rum. 

Following an inquiry by a royal commi88ioiU|tf^ which the late 
Lord Balfour of Burleieh was chairman, in lom, a conference was 
held at Ottawa in 1912 Wween reprcsentativfii^f the Dominion and 
the British West Indian colonies, the British Honduras 

and Jamaica excepted, to consider the question of closer trade be- 
tween Canada ancf the West Indies, and on April 9 in that year an 
agreement was signed providing for a reciprocal trade agreement, 
the basis of which was a mutual preference of 20% on the chief 
products of the countries concerned, with a minimum preference on 
flour in favour of Canada, of 12 cents per 100 lb. and 15 cents on 
96 ** test sugar not over No. 16 Dutch Standard in colour in favour 
of the British West Indies. Certain concessions which the Canadian 


refiners had enjoyed of importing foreign sugar at the British pref- 
erential rates were withdrawn. The agreement came into force on 
June 2 1913, and Grenada gave her adhesion to it in the same year. 

In 1020 a further conference was held at Ottawa at which all the 
West Indian colonies, and also the Imperial Government, were 
represented. A new agreement was signed on June 18 1920 and 
brought into force in May 1921, under which Canada agretid to give 
to British West Indian products a tariff preference of 50%, whilst 
the British West Indies similarly agreea to extend to Canadian 
products tariffjpreferences of 50% in the case of Barbados, British 
Guiana and Trinidad, 33!% in that of British Honduras, the 
Leeward Is. and the Windward Is,, 25% in Jamaica, and 10% in 
Bahamas, the Legislature of which colony afterwards voluntarily 
increased the preference to one of 25 %. Certain products were again 
specifically dealt with, the preference on Canadian flour entering the 
West Indies being not less than is. per 196 lb. and that on West 
Indian sugar being not less than 8^.712 cents per 100 lb. on 96® 
test. The Government of Canada further agreed to endeavour to 


arrange for a weekly freight, mail and passenger service, with 
steamers of 5,000 to 6,000 tons burthen, capable of steaming 12 knots 
per hour, between St. John (New Brunswick) or Halifax (Nova 
Scotia), down the islands lying to windward, British Guiana and 
back, the colonies contributing £27,000 per annum ; also a service of 
freight, mail and passenger steamers of 3,5<x> tons burthen, capable 
of steaming 10 knots, from Canada to Nassau (Bahamas), Jamaica, 
Belize (British Honduras), and back, fortnightly, the colonies con- 
cerned contributing at the rate of £13,000 per annum toward any loss 
involVw in the event of the service proving unremunerative. The 
CanawBritish Honduras service was inaugurated in Tan. 1921. 
A deqwation appended to the agreement recommend^ for favour- 
able dUrideration the laying of British-owned and British-controlled 
cabl^^s soon as possible, to connect Bermuda with Barbados, 
Triniaid, British Guiana, the Windward Is., the Leeward Is., and 
Turkms. or Jamaica. 

Cam«nicaIfon5.— -In the matter of steamship communication the 
BfitMf West Indies were decidedly worse off after the war than be- 


fore it. In 1915 the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. terminated the 
transatlantic contract steamer service on the ground that they had 
been precluded from using their terminal port at Southampton. In 
the same year the fortnightly intercolonial contract service was 
also terminated by mutual agreement between the company and 
the colonies concerned. For some time thereafter the company 
I continued to berth small passenger steamers for the West Indies at 
irregular intervals; but this service was also brought to an end in 
1920, and passengers between the West Indies and the mother coun- 
I try were afterwards compelled to travel by foreign steamers, cargo 
boats, or via Canada or the United States. An intercolonial service 
was performed in 1921 by direct steamers running between St. John 
(New Brunswick) and Halifax (Nova Scotia), down the islands, and 
i back. Under the Canada- West Indies trade agreement referred to 
above this service was to become a weekly one. The British Govern- 
ment, toward the close of the year 1930, agreed to contribute two- 
I thirds of the cost of a temporary transatlantic steamer service for 
three months if the West Indian colonies would provide one-third, 
but this proposal was not acceptable to all the colonies concerned, 
mainly because it was felt that the steamers which it was proposed 
to use were unsuitable. In 1921 the British Government further 
offered to contribute £90,000 per annum toward a subsidy for a 
transatlantic steamer service, and proposals were made for the in- 
vitation of tenders. This proposal was, however, rejected by 
Trinidad, which in 1921 enjoyed a fortnightly mail and passenger 
service provided by the Royal Netherlands West India Mail, free of 
expense to the colony. The Dutch line agreed in June 1921 to allow 
their steamers to call at Barbados as well as Trinidad. 

Agriculture . — In 191^ Viset. Milner appointed a committee to 
consider the desirability of establishing a tropical agricultural 
college in the West Indies, and in the event of their decision being 
favourable to report on the subject generajly. The committee issued 
their report in 1920, favouring the establisnmcnt of a West Indian 
agricultural college in Trinidad. The proposals having commended 
tnemselve.s to the majority of the West Indian colonies, the agricul- 
tural college committee was called together again in the autumn of 
1920 with a view to making the necessary arrangements for the incor- 
poration of the college and for carrying out the plans generally. 
The objects for which the college was established are to afford to 
young men opportunities for instruction in the principles of agricul- 
ture and in the cultivation and preparation for market of tropical 
produce of every kind, including especially sugar and its by- 
products, rum and molasses, cacao, coffee, cotton, coco-nuts, rice, 
citrus and other fruits (notably bananas), and dyewoods, many of 
which commodities constitute the raw materials employed in the 
manufactures of the mother country ; for the training of scientific 
investigators in matters pertaining to tropical ag^riculture amid 
suitable surroundings; for creating a body of British expert agri- 
culturists well versed in the knowledge of the cultivation of land in 
the tropics, and of scientific advisers possessing an intimate knowl- 
ed(2[e of the means of combating pests and diseases, the control of 
which is fundamentally essential to the successful development of 
agriculture in the tropics. Attached to the college will be a model 
sugar factory, the various units of which have been contributed by 
the principal British sugar machinery manufacturing and allied firms. 

Industries . — Sugar remained the principal staple. This industry 
was developed by the extension of the central factory system, 
whereby the canes from the surrounding estates, as well as those 
grown by peasant farmers, are dealt with at a central base, the con- 
centration thus effected permitting of the instalment of machinery 
by which the maximum amount of sugar can be extracted from the 
cane. Thanks to the devoted care given to cultivation, and to the 
assistance of the local agricultural scientists who make it their 
constant aim to combat insect pests, the cacao industry, which is 
mainly centred in Trinidad and Grenada, continued to prosper. 
The Jamaica banana industry suffered from a succession of hurri- 
canes in 1915, 1916 and iQi;^, but afterwards showed rapid recovery. 
The cultivation of citrus fruit on the other hand made little progress 
— except in Dominica, where the lime industry continued steadily to 
increase after the war — owing to the prohibitive import duties in 
the United States and the inadequacy of shipping facilities for fruit 
between the West Indies and Canada and the United Kingdom. The 
Sea Island cotton industry, which owed its development in the 
West Indies to the ravages of the boll-weevil in the United States, 
received a check in 1920, through the appearance of the stilly more 
dreaded boll-worm in St. Kitts and Montserrat, to which it was 
brought by a Brazilian vessel. A comparatively new industry, 
which made rapid progress, was that of rice. Formerly rice was im- 
ported into British Guiana in large quantities for the consumption 
of East Indian immigrants. Now that colony not only produces 
enough rice for its own requirements but also a substantial surplus 
which is available for export to the neighbouring colonies. The 
exports of rice from Britisn Guiana rose from 45,223 lb. in 1905 to 
18, 1 10,400 Ib., besides 4,390,051 lb. of paddy, in 1920. 

Almost as rapid has bwm the development of the petroleum in- 
dustry in Trinidad. The existence of petroleum deposits in Trinidad 
has long been recognized. As far back as 1864 the Trinidad Petro- 
leum Co*, promoted by Mr, H. B, Sheridan and the 11th Earl of 
Dundonaia, started drilling for oil at La Brea. Oil was struck, but 
competition with the new oilfields in the United States proved too 
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formidable, and this and other causes forced the company into 
liquidation. Two years later, a civil engineer, named Derwent, 
started boring at Aripero. He, too, struck oil, but failed to make a 
financial success of the venture. No further steps were taken 
toward winning oil until about 1900, when Mr. Randolph Rust, a 
local resident (Mayor of Port of Spain in iqai), imported modern 
oil-boring machinery and successfully struck oil at Aripero in 1901. 
Other prospectors came on the scene, and in 1910 followed the suc- 
cessful flotation of the Trinidad oilfields, and Trinidad enjoyed such 
a boom as no West Indian colony had experienced, at any rate 
for many a long day. On April 27 in the following year Sir ueorge 
Le Hunte, the then governor, opened the valve at the end of the pipe 
line on Brighton pier, thus inaugurating the new industry, which has 
since been developed at a rapid rate. With many new wells being 
drilled it was certain that the production of oil, which in 1920 
amounted to 72,905,947 gal., would undergo material expansion. 

(A. E. A.) 

WESTINGHOUSE* GEORGE (1846-1914), American inventor 
and manufacturer, was born at Central Bridge, N.Y., Oct. 6 
1846. In 1856 his father moved to Schenectady, N.Y., and 
began to naanufacture farm implements. The boy early dis- 
played inventive talent and when 15 designed and constructed 
a rotary engine. He entered the Union army in the Civil War 
in 1863 but in 1864 was appointed third assistant engineer in the 
navy. At the close of the war he resigned and entered Union 
College, but in his sophomore year, on the advice of the presi- 
dent, he withdrew to devote his time to mechanical invention. 
In 1865 he had invented a device for replacing derailed cars and 
also a reversible steel railway frog, but from lack of capital was 
unable to develop a business in Schenectady. In 1868 he went 
to Pittsburgh and arranged for the manufacture of his devices, 
which he himself sold to the railways. In 1869 he patented his 
air-brake and organized the Westinghouse Air Brake Co. In 
1872 he invented the automatic air-brake (see 4.414). This 
brake was quickly adopted by railways in America and gradually 
in Europe. He also developed a system of railway signals, 
operated by compressed air with the assistance of electrical 
contrivances. In 1885 he acquired certain patents for alternat- 
ing current machinery. In June 1912 he received the Edison 
gold medal for “ meritorious achievement in connexion with 
the development of the alternating current system for light and 
power.” In 1893 this system was installed at the Chicago 
Exposition. Later his Pittsburgh establishment built dynamos 
for the power plants at Niagara Falls, for the rapid transit 
systems of New York City, and for the London Metropolitan 
railway. Westinghouse also devised a method for conveying 
gas through long-distance pipes thus making it a practicable fuel. 
In 1910 he was elected president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers. He died in New York March 12 1914. 
He was president of some 30 corporations with a capital of 
about $200,000,000, employing more than 50,000 persons. 

WESTLAKE* JOHN (1828-1913), English jurist, was bom at 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall, Feb. 4 1828. He was educated at lYinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated in 1850. He was called 
to the bar in 1854, and attained a great reputation as an author- 
ity on international law. In 1874 he became a Q.C. and bencher 
of Lincoln's Inn, and in 1885 successfully contested the Rom- 
ford division of Essex in the Liberal interest. In 1888 he became 
professor of international law at the university of Cambridge, 
a position which he held until 1908. He was also an hon. pres- 
ident of the Institute of International Law, and from 1900 to 
1906 a member of the Hague arbitration court. He died at 
Chelsea April 14 1913. 

His works include A Treatise on Private International Law, or the 
Conflict of Laws (1858; Sth ed. 1912); Chapters on the Principles of 
International Law (1804); International Law, Part I., Peace (1904; 
2nd ed. 1910); Part If., War (1907). 

WESTON* AGNES (1840-1918), Engli.sh philanthropic worker, 
was born in London March 26 1840. In 1868 she took up hos- 
pital visiting and parish work in Bath, and through beginning a 
correspondence with a seaman who asked her to write to him, 
developed into the devoted friend of sailors, superintendent 
of the Royal Naval Temperance Society and founder of the 
Royal Naval Sailors’ Rests, or clubs for sailors, at Devonport 
and Portsmouth. She published Life Among the JBlu^ackets in 
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1909. She died at Devonport Oct. 23 19x8. Shortly before 
her death her work for the navy had been recognized by the 
bestowal of the G.B.E. 

See S. G. Wintz, Our Bluejackets, Miss Weston*s Work (1894). 

WEST POINT (see 28.558). — The following important build- 
ings were completed at West Point after 1910; the Administra- 
tion Building, East Academic Building, Riding Hall, two new 
cadet barracks, cadet chapel and chaplain’s quarters, artillery 
barracks and artillery stable, cavalry barracks and cavalry 
stable, eight sets of officers’ quarters, two apartment buildings 
each containing eight sets of officers’ quarters, and a cadet 
laundry. By Act of May 4 1916, the number of cadetships 
authorized at the academy was increased to 1,332. By author- 
ity of the War Department, April 1915, candidates were per- 
mitted, in lieu of passing the regular entrance examination, to 
qualify for admission upon the presentation of satisfactory 
certificate of previous academic work in accredited institutions. 
By Acts of 1919 and 1920, the pay of cadets was fixed at $780 
per annum and one ration per day or commutation thereof at 
the rate of $1.08 per day. The World War and the demand for 
trained officers led the War Department to direct the graduation 
of the First or Upper Class April 20 1917, and of the Second Class 
Aug. 30 1917. The next year the need for officers resulted in 
the graduation of three classes, the first, June 12 1918, and the 
second and third together, Nov. i 1918. A class of new cadets 
was admitted at an irregular time, Nov. 2 1918, and provision 
was made for a temporary one-year course. After the Armistice 
the War Department directed, May 12 1919, that the course of 
instruction be fixed for three years, but the following year 
Congress specified that the course should be four years. The 
academic authorities thereupon reorganized the curriculum in 
the light of the most recent military and educational experience. 

The new schedule contained the following salient features: (1) 
The upper classes on duty undergo military training June 15 to 
Aug. 30 at a regular army cantonment away from West Point; {2) 
The new Fourth Class enter the academy J uly i and receive at West 
Point preliminary military training until Aug. 30; (3) During the 
academic year, extending from Sept, i to June 15, tactical drills 
and supervised athletics alternate daily (except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays) after 4 p.m. for all cadets; (4) Academic instruction he 
given during periods between 8 a.m. and 4 P.M. in the following 
subjects to the respective classes — Fourth Class, mathematics, 
English, French and surveying; lltird Class, mathematics, English, 
French, pedi tic:al history, drawing and theoretical tactics; Second 
Class, natural and experimental philos(n)hy, chemistry and elec- 
tricity, Spanish, military hygiene ; First Class, military engineering, 
law, military art and history, ordnance and gunnery, economics and 
government. Ten Saturdays throughout the year were set apart for 
lectures to the whole corps by eminent men. 

The number of graduates of the academv 1910 to 1920 inclusive 
was 1,959. The superiiiteiideiits since 1910 nave l^ecn; T. H. Barry 
(b. 1855) 1910-2; C. P. Townslcy (b. 1855) 1912-5; John Biddle 
(b. 1859) 1916-7; S. E. Tillman (b. 1847) 1917-9; Douglas McArthur 
(b. 1880) 1919-22. (L. H. H.*) 

WEST VIRGINIA (see 28.560). — In 1920 the pop. was 1,463,- 
701, as against 1,221,119 in 1910, an increase of 242,582 or 19*9%. 
The urban pop. (for places of 2,500 or more) increased from 
18-7% in 1910 to 2 5' 2% in 1920. The density of pop. was 60*9 
in 1920; 50-8 in iqto. The following table shows the growth of 
the ten largest cities for the decade 1910-20: — 



1920 

1910 

Percentage 

increase 

Wheeling .... 

Huntin^on .... 
Charleston .... 
Clarksburg .... 
Parkersburg .... 
Fairmont .... 

Bluefield 

Martinsburg .... 
Morgantown .... 

56,208 

50.177 

39.608 

27,869 

20,050 

17.S51 

15,282 

12,515 

^2.127 

41.641 

31.161 

22,996 

9,201 

17.842 

9.711 

11,188 

10,698 

34-9 

6i-o 

72*2 

202*9 

lU 

366 

I7-0 

35-5 . 


Agriculture . — Of the land area of the state 62*2% in 1920 was in 
farms and 57*7% wat^s improved. The number of farms, which was 
96,685 in 1910, decreased to 87,289 in 1920 (9*7%). The total farm 
acreage decreased from 10,026,442 to 9,5^,790 (4-6%), but the 
total value of all farm property increased from $314,738,540 in 1910 
to $496,439,617 in 1920 (57’7%)* The value Of farm lands and 
buildings increased from $264,390,954 to $4x0,783,406; implements 
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and machinery from $7,011,5*3 to $18,395^058; and live stock from 
$43,336,073 to $67,261,153. The number of farms reported as being 
mortgaged grew from 9,525 in 1910 to 10,274 *** 1920. Of these 7,878 
in 1910 and 9,031 in 1920 reported the amounts represented by the 
mortgageS’-*$ 5 . 592*533 «wid $11,205,953 respectively. The average 
debt per mortgaged farm was $1,241 m 1920 and the average rate 
of interest 5*9% Native-born white farmers predominate in the 
state. Of the 87,289 farms in the state in 192a 86,785 were operated 
by white farmers, of whom only 752 were foreigmWn, and there 
were only 504 coloured farmers, compared with 708 in 1910. Of the 
native white farmers 71,181 were owners, 1,071 managers and I3»78l 
tenants. The number of horses on farms in 1920 was 169,148, 
compared with 176,530 in 1910. Mules iiicf eased from ir ,577 to 
14,981 ; cfittle from 560,770 to 587,462; and chickens from 3,106,907 
to 4,027,510; while sheep decreased from 566,952 to 509,831; and 
hives of bees from 1 11,673 to 89,873. 

The value of all crops tor West Virginia in 1919 was $96,537,459, 
compared with $36,167,014 in 1909. The 1919 value of the corn 
crop was $29,768,131 ; oats $3,054,666; wheat hay and 

forage $23,746,574; ixjtatoes $6461,619; tobacco $2,731,338; apples 
$7,540,401; peaches $1,518,784. The variations in production of 
tne chief crops in 1909 and 19 19 is show’n in the following table: — 



1919 

1909 n 


Ac, 

Bus. 

Ac. 

Bus. 

Cora .... 
Oats , , . 

Wheat 

Buckwheat 

Potatoes . 

568,219 

169.915 

298,036 

31.095 

» 7 .o«o ,357 

3,054.668 

3 . 747 . 8 J 2 

537.883 

.,_3,«09.398_ 

676,31* 

*P3,75fl 

209,3*5 
: 33.323 

Linear 

17.H9.097 

1,728,806 

2.575.996 

533.670 

4,077,066 


The extension of agricultural teaching, which was established 
at the West Virginia University in 1913, has been an important fac- 
tor in the development of scientific agricultural methods. 

Minim . — In mineral productions West Virginia ranks second 
among the states of the Union. The total value was $125,111,280 
in 1913 and $133,633,229 in 1914. Oil production, which in 1900 
was 16.195,675 bar., declined to 0,095,296 ih 1907. It increased 
again to 12,128,962 bar. in 1912, but steadily declined thereafter, 
flie production in 1916 was 8,731,184 bar., valued at $21,9x4,080. 
In 1918 it was only 7,866,628 Ixir. (the lowest since 1893), but in 1020 
it reached 8,173,000 barrels. In the production of natural ^as West 
Virginia since 1906 has ranked first among all the states. The pro- 
duction, which had reached 119,100,392 thousand cub. ft. in 1906. 
steadily increased (except in 19<’)8 and 1914) 10308,617,101 thousand 
cub. ft,, (valued at $57,389,161) in 1917; but in 1918 declined to 
265,160,917 thousand (valued at $41,324,365), and in 1919 to ap- 
proximately 201,500,000 thousand (valued at $40,304,500). 

In 1909 West Virginia, overtaking Illinois, l)ecame the second 
coal-pr^ucing state of the Union, but in 1920 dropped to third. 
Coal production in West Virginia, which had reached 22,647,207 
short (net) tons in 1900, and 61,671,019 in 1910, continued to in- 
crease steadily, reaching in 1914 71,707,626 snort tons, valued at 
$71,391,408, and furnisning employment to 78,363 persons. The 
industry became esiiecially active when the United States entered 
the World War. In 1916 the production increased to 86,460,127 
short tons, valued at $102,366,092, and in 1918 to 89.935,839 short 
tons, valued at $230,508,846. In 1919 it was 75,500,000 short tons, 
and, together with coke production i,454,o<x> short tons, gave 
employment to 91,566 persons. In 1920 it was 87,500,000 tons. 
The production of coke, which steadily increaseil until 1910, when 
it reached 14,217,380 short tons, valued at $7,525,922, thereafter 
steadily diminished to 1,391,446 short tons in 1915, again increased 
to 3,349,761 in 1917, and in 1919 decreased to 1454,200 short tons. 
The increase of coal production after 1910 was partly due to strikes 
in Ohio and other middle-western states. The determination of the 
Uniteii Mine Workers to unionixe the mines of West Virginia led to a 
bitter and prolonged labour war, which began in 1912 in the Cabin 
Creek and Paint Creek collieries of the Kanawha valley, and re- 
sulted in losses aggregating nearly $6,<xx>,ooo. This secured for the 
union a foothold in West Virginia. In Sept, and Nov. 1919 organized 
miners from the Kanawha region threatened an armed invasion of 
Logan County to force the unionization of that field. In order to 
prevent possible disturbance Gov. Cornwell asked for and obtained a 
regiment of Federal troops. In 1920 an attempt to unionize the 
miners along the Norfolk Sc Western railway finally precipitated 
an armed conflict l>etween detectives and union miners at Matewan, 
in Mingo county, resulting in the death of seven detectives and the 
mayor and the terrorization of the community, and necessitating 
a call for P'edcral troops and the establishment of military controL 

Manufacturer . — In 1914 West Virginia was in importance of 
manufactures the 28th state. The number of establishments was 
2:7491 with an invested capital of $T75.995.on, and a production 
$*93.51 * *782. The numl)er of persons employed was 79*353 
(U % more than 1909), earning $5*.377,76o. The leading industries 
were luitiljer and timber, steelworks, rolling-mills, tinplate and 
terneplate, glass^ leather, railway cars and shop construction, flour 
iXiilling and the manufacturing of clay products. The state ranked 
scoond in the production of glass, and also in the prcxluction of 
tin^ate and terneplate, and eighth in the value of clay products. 


The Federal Government constructed oh the Kanawha in 19^8 two 
targe plants, a projectile plant at Charleston and a hig^-explosiVe 
plant at Nitro, at an expenditure of over $60,000,600. 

Tran^pnr^/fan.-'-'Tranisportation facilities continued to improve 
after 1909. The railway mileage, which in 1912 readied 3,557 m. by 
the com^etion of the Virginia railway (139*6 m.), by the con- 
struction of the coal and coke railway from Elkins to Charleston 
096*75 m., recently acquired by the Baltimore & Ohio Railway 
Co.), and by the completion of the Hampshire-Southern branch 
of the Baltimore Sc Ohio to Moorcfield and Petersburg was further 
increased in 1913 by the extension of the Monongahela River railway 
southward to Fairmont (1913) and by several shorter branches. 
The railway mileage in 1919 was 3,892. 

Banks and BunJwng.*— The condition of the banks in West Vir- 
ginia in 1920-1 was as follows:— 



Nation.'d Banks, 
1920 

State Banks, 

1920-1 

Number . 

Capital . 

Surplus . . 

Loans 

Deposits . 

122 

$11,573,000 

$7,739,000 

|ioo,545,ooo 

$134,430,000 

227 

$*7,597,932 

$11,047,231 

$150,617,886 

$170,370.924 


Education . — In 1920 the total school pop. was 448,670, the total 
school enrolment 341,977, the average daily attendance 253,395. 
The per capita cost of education was $25.18 based on enumeration, 
$44.57 based on average daily attendance. The total number of 
teachers was 11,406. The average annual salary paid teachers in all 
grades was $581. The total number of school-houses was 6,956. The 
expenditure for all common schools was $11,291,563 and for state 
educational institutions $1,850,906, making a total of $13,141,469 
for the educational system of the state. The value of all public 
school property was estimated at $25,639,697, and the value of state 
educational institutions at $2,775,000. In 1920 a compulsory school 
law was enacted. The development of the high schools has lieen a 
prominent feature of recent educational growth. This was partly 
due to the appointment of a state high school supervisor in 1909 
to direct the establishment and standardization of the high schools. 
In IQ2I the state had 172 classified high schools with 1,129 teachers, 
and an enrolment of 20,000 (al>out 3,000 graduating each year), 
and high school property valued at $10,000,000. In 1920 the high 
schools received state aid amounting to $118,000. The enrolment 
of candidates for degrees in West Virginia University increased 
from 800 in 1909-10 to 1,596 in 1919-20, and the total enrolment for 
the same period increas^ from 1,200 to 2,800, or 1,992 exclusive 
of short-course students. The members of the faculty increased 
from 62 to 141, of whom 56 were full professors, 17 were associate 
professors and 27 were assistant professors. The total number of 
women students increased from 619 to 975 in the same period. 
Under the Act of 1919 the control of all educational affairs of the 
state, from the lowest school to the university, was vested in a state 
board of education composed of the state superintendent (as exec- 
utive officer) and six members appointed by the governor. The 
board has an advisory council of tliree coloured citizens. 

Finance . — ^'fhe receipts of the state for the fiscal year Tune 30 
1920 was $19,901,931, the disbursements $19,570,122. The total 
bonded indebtedness Jan. i 1921 was $11,663,700. In 1919 the 
total assessed value of real estate ($769,648,033), personal prbperty 
($3711602,428) and public utility property ($349,522,672) was 
$1,490,773,133. In 1909 the Legislature enacted a business licence 
tax which by July 1920 produced $226,204. In 1915 it placed on 
corporations and companies a special excise tax, which was increased 
by an additional excise tax in 1919. The two Acts produced for 
191^20 apjiroximately $600,000. 

Constitutional Amendments . — An amendment providing for prohi- 
bition was ratified in 1912 by a maiority of 92,342. Another amend- 
ment proposed in 1917 and ratified in Nov. 1918 provides that an 
itemized and classified budget shall be prepared by the board of 
public works, and presented to the Legislature for its guidance ih 
determining appropriations, A third amendment ratified in Nov. 
1920 provided for two periods of every regular session of the Legis- 
lature — one of 15 days in Jan., primarily for presentation of bills, and 
another of 45 days in March-April, primarily for consideration and 
action on bills. The same amendment increased the salaries of 
members of the Legislature to $500 a year. A fourth amendment, 
ratified in Nov. 1920, authorized the Legislature to provide for a 
system of state roads under control and supervision of state officers, 
and to bond the state to a maximum of $50,000,000, i^ip^ssary. 

Administrative Changes . — By Act of 19 it a stamtwartmentpf 
Agriculture was created in 1913 and placed unJjHCne Dir^ionbf 
the commissioner of agriculture, an electiv^tplier who is also a 
member of the Iward of public works. The oJfl6e of highway inspec- 
tor, created in 1067, was abolished in I9ii rand a state bureau of 
roads (four members) was created in 1913.^ By Act of 1913 a public 
service commission of four members (r^uced to three by Act of 
1915) was created. At first it had jurisdiction over the newly 
estaolished workmen’s compensation fund, which later was admin- 
istered by a state commissioner. Under the Yost law of 1913 the 
state tax commissioner is ex officio state coitimissionet of prohibition- 
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By Act of 1019 a dapaitmeat of pubHc safety (state police) was estab- 
lished to relieve tlie military arm of the state and to ai^ m establish- 
ing the system of private peace oiheers. By Act of 1915 the member- 
rfiip of the House Of Delegates (previously 86) was incased to 91. 

Welfare Legislationr^A state tuberculosis sanatorium estabhanied 
b^ Act of 1911 was opened (or patients in 1913 at Terra Alta. A 
similar institution for coloured people was opened in 1919, Re- 
vision of laws relating to medicine and health in 1913 marked the 
beginning of a new era in sanitary legislation. In 1914 a hygiene 
laboratory was established. In 1915 a state department of lieaith 
was created* w ith a commissioner as executive omcer, two new divi- 
sions* vital statistics and child welfare, were added by Act of 1919. 

Apart from the economic and educational move- 
ments above described* the outstanding event of the decade 
ending 1920 was the adjustment of the long-standing Vir- 
ginia debt question.’* It arose from the formation of West 
Virginia as a separate state in 1863 and at various times had 
been a prominent issue in state politics. A U.S. Supreme Court 
decision of ipn tentatively fixed West Virginia’s share of the 
old debt at $7,182,507.48 (leaving the question of interest for 
later adjustment), and by a later judgment of 1915 against 
West Virginia ^ed the total obligations at $12*393,929.50 
{$4,215,622.28 and accrued interest from Jan. i 1861), with a 
decree that this total amount should draw interest at 5% until 
paid. In Feb. 1917 Virginia filed application for a writ of 
fnandamtis against the Legislature of West Virginia to compel 
the levy of a tax to pay the judgment; but the court deferred 
action in order to give West Virginia a reasonable opportunity 
to act without compulsion. The total amount of principal and 
interest on Jan* 1 1919 was $14,562,867.16. Of this amount 
West Virginia, by Act of March 31 1919, arranged to pay 
$1,062,867.16 in cash and the balance by an issue of listable ” 
3J% bonds in favour of Virginia, payable in 1939 (or earlier). 
Bonds amounting to $12,366,500 were delivered to the Virginia 
debt commission at Richmond, Va., on July 3 1919. The 
remaining bonds ($1,133,500) were held in escrow pending the 
filing of remaining outstanding Virginia debt certificates. 

The state continued Republican in politics, but party divi- 
sion resulted in the election of a Democrat to the governor’s 
office in 1916. The governors since 1909 have been: William 
E. Glasscock, 1909-13; Henry D. Hatfield, 1913-7; John J. 
Cornwell, 1 91 7-21; Ephraim F. Morgan, 1921- . 

Bibliography. — M. Callahan, SemuCenknnial History of 
West Virsinia (1913); Thos. C. Miller and Hu. Maxwell, History 
of West Virginia and its People (1913); John T, Harris, West Vir- 
ginia Legislative Handbook (1920). (J. M. C.*) 

WHARTON, EDITH [Newbold Jones] (1862- ), American 

writer, was born in New York City in 1862. She lived much 
in Italy and France. She married Edward Wharton, a Boston 
banker, in 1885. She began her literary career as a writer of 
short stories, her first story, “ Mrs. Manstey’s View,” appear- 
ing in ScribnePs Magazine in 1891. Her first long novel, The 
VaUey of Decision, appeared in 1902, the scene being Italy 
toward the close of the seventeenth century. Her novel, The 
House of Mirth, appeared in 1905 and was highly successful. 
In 1908 it was translated into French by Paul Bourget, who 
called it the greatest American novel. It was drama twed with 
the help of Clyde Fitch, but had slight succe,ss. After the out- 
break of the World War she edited in 1915 The Book of the 
Homeless, sold for the benefit of Belgian rdugees; and later for 
services she was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honour of 
France. Her works include The Greater Inclination (1899); 
The Touchstone (1900); Crucial Instances (1901); Madame de 
Treymes (1907); The Fruit of the Tree (i<K>7); The Hermit 
aftd the Wild Woman (1908); Talcs of Men and Ghosts (1910); 
Ethan Frame (1911); The Custom of the Country (1913); The 
Age of Innocence {tg2o). 

WHITBREAD* SAMUEL (1830-1915), English politician, was 
born at Cardington, Beds., May 5 1830, the son of Samuel 
Charles Whitbread* M.P. for Middlesex and grandson of Samuel 
Whitbread, M.P. for Beds, {see 28.597). He carried on the 
family tradition both in brewing and in politics, controlling the 
brewery founded by his great-grandfather from 1867 to 1889, 
and then becoming chairman of the company to which it was 
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transferred. Like his father and grandfather he sat in the House 
of Commons as a Liberal, representing Bedford from 1852 to 
1895. He died at Biggleswade Dec. 25 1915. 

^ WHITE* ANDREW DICKSON (1832-1918), American educa- 
tionalist 28.599), died at Ithaca, N.Y., Nov, 4 1918. His 
later works included Seven Great Statesmen in the Warfare of 
Humanity With Unreason (igio) and The Work of Benjamin 
Hale (1911). In 1913 he published a new edition of The War- 
fare of Science and Theology in Christendom, 

WHITE, EDWARD DOUGLASS (1845-1921), American jurist, 
was born on a plantation in the parish of Lafourche, La., Noy. 3 
1845. His father was seventh governor of Louisiana. He was 
educated at Mouht St. Mar>‘’s, Md,, Georgetown (D.C.) College, 
and, after the outbreak of the Civil War, at the Jesuit College 
in New Orleans. During the latter part of the war he served 
as a private in the Confederate army. lie studied law in the 
office of Edward Bermudez, later chief justice of Louisiana, 
was admitted to the bat in 1868, and practised law in New Or- 
leans. In 1874 he wasi elected to the state Senate, and four years 
later w'as appointed associate justice of the Louisiana Supreme 
Court. In 1891 he was elected to the U.S. Senate, and before 
completing his term was appointed, in 1894, associate justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Ourt by President Cleveland. In 1910 he 
was appointed chief justice by President Taft. Many of his 
notable opinions were delivered in connexion with the Sherman 
anlirtrust law. Of special importance were his opinions re- 
quiring the dissolution of the Standard Oil Co. and the American 
Tobacco Co. in 1911. As cliicf justice he administered the oath 
of office to President Wilson in 1913 and 1917, and to President 
Harding in 1921. He died at Washington, D.C., May 19 1921. 

WHITE, SIR GEORGE STUART (1835-1912), British field- 
marshal {see 28.599), died in I>ondon June 24 1912. 

WHITE, SIR WILLIAM HENRY (1845-1913), English naval 
architect {see 28.602), died in London Feb. 27 1913. 

WHITEAVES, JOSEPH FREDERICK (1835-1909), British 
palaeontologist {see 28.602), died at Ottawa Aug. 9 1909. 

WHITLOCK* BRAND (1869- ), American diplomat and 

writer, was born at Urbana, O., Mar. 4 1869, He was educated 
in the public schools, became a newspaper reporter in 1'olcdo, 
0., in 1887, and was appointed political correspondent on the 
Chicago Herald in 1890. Three years later he accepted a 
clerkship in the office of the Secretary of State of Illinois, where 
he remained until 1897. Meanwffiile he read law and was ad- 
mitted to the bar (1894). In 1897 he returned to Toledo and 
practised law until 1905, when he was elected mayor. He was 
reelected for three succeeding terms, but in igii declined the 
nomination for a fifth term. In 1913 he was appointed by 
President Wilson minister to Belgium and in 1919 his post was 
raised to ambassador. This office he continued to hold under Pres- 
ident Harding until the close of 192 1 , Before he had been in Bel- 
gium a year the World War broke out and the German invasion 
took place. Although the other diplomatic bodies followed the 
Belgian court to Havre, Whitlock insisted on remaining in Brus- 
sels in order to render any possible aid to the oppressed people. It 
was largely due to iiis urgent advice that Brussels did not resist 
and thus escaped even more ruthless devastation. In the early 
days of the war he gave protection to many German residents 
who bad been unable to leave the country. By his firm attitude 
toward the German militaiy officials he saved many innocent 
Belgians from death; but his activities in behalf of Effith CavcU 
were unavailing as he was misled at the last moment by false 
promises by the Germans. After the formation of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium, its operations were placed wholly 
under his direction. Food and clothing were provided for desti- 
tute civilians whose means of sustenance had been destroyed. 
His ceaseless work in their behalf won the gratitude of all the 
Belgians; and although worn out by the physical strain he 
refused to quit his post until the signing of the Armistice in 
Nov. 1918, when he returned to America for a short rest. He 
was decorated with the Grand Cordon of the Order of Leopold 
by King Albert (1917)* and was made burgher of Brussels (1918) 
and of Li6ge (1919) and Honorary Citizen of Antwerp (1919). 
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The Belgian Government awarded him the Civic Cross of the 
First Class (igiQ). He was elected a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. 

Aft excellent account of the German occupation is given in his 
Belgium; a Personal Narrative (1910). His other writings include 
The jnh District: a Story of a Candidate (1902) ; Her Infinite Variety 
(1904); The Happy Avera^ie (1904); 7 'he Turn of the Balance (xop;); 
Ahranam Lincoln (1909, in the Beacon Biographies) \ The Gold Brick 
(1910); On the Enforcement of Law in Cities (1910; enlarged form, 
1913) ; The Fall Guy (1912); forty Years of It (1914, a description of 
** democracy’s progress in a mid- western city ”) and Walt Whit- 
man: How to Know Him (1920). 

WHYMPEK, E0WARD (1840-1911), British explorer and 
mountaineer (see 28.617), died at Chamonix Sept. 16 1911. 

WHYTE, ALEXANDER (1837-1921), British divine (see 
28.617), retired from the miniatiy of Free St. George’s in 1916, 
and from his position as principal of New College, Edinburgh, 
in 1918. He published The AposUe Paul (1903) and Thirteen 
Ap^eciations (1915). He died at Hampstead Jan. 6 1021. 

WILBERFORCE, ALBERT BASIL ORME (1841-^1916), English 
divine (see 28.630), died May 13 1916, 

WILBRANDT, ADOLF (1837-191 1), Gcrmannovclist and drama- 
tist (see 28.631), died at Rostock June 10 1911. 

See E. Scharrer-Santen, Adolf Wilbrandt als Dramatiker (1912), 
and Jahrbuch und Deutscher Nekrolog, XVI., Totenlistc 1911, p. 84. 

WILEY, HARVEY WASHINGTON (1844- ), American 

chemist, was born in Kent, Ind., Oct. 18 1844. He was educated 
at Hanover (Ind.) College (A.B.1867; A.M.1870), Indiana Med- 
ical College (M.D.1871), and Harvard (B.S.1873). He was 
professor of Greek and Latin at Butler College, Indianapolis, 
(1868-70); state chemist of Indiana and professor of Chemistry 
at Purdue University (1874-83); and chief chemist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (1883-1912). He was elected pres- 
ident of the American Chemical Society in 1893, and from 1899 
was professor of Agricultural Chemistry at the George Washing- 
ton University. He frequently represented the United States in 
scientific meetings abroad. He was specially interested in pre- 
venting food adulteration, and antagonized many food packers 
by opposing the use of benzoate of soda as a preservative. In 
1911 his enemies urged his dismissal from the Department of 
Agriculture on the technical charge that an expert in his depart- 
ment had received recompense exceeding the legal rate. Later 
in the year President Taft wrote a letter wholly exonerating Dr. 
Wiley, but failed to take the obviously proper steps to remove 
from the Department a hostile member, with whom Dr. Wiley 
had to come into constant contact. Accordingly, Dr. Wiley 
resigned in 1912. Henceforth, he devoted himself largely to the 
cause of pure food by lecturing and writing. 

His numerous publications include The Suear Industry of the 
United States (1885) j Principles and Practice of A^icultural Analysis 
(1894-7; revised edition, IQ06-14); Foods and Their Adulterations 
(1907; third edition, 1917); Influence of Food Preservatives and 
Artificial Colors on Digestion and Health (1904^7, with several 
collaborators); 1001 Tests of Foods, Beverages, and Toilet Accessories, 
Good and Otherwise (1914) ; The Lure of the Land (1915), and Beverages 
and Their Adulteration (19x9). He also edited a series of Health 
Readers for Schools in 1919. 

WILLARD, DANIEL (1861- ), American railway official, 

was born at North Hartland, Vt., Jan. 28 1861. He graduated 
from the Windsor (Vt.) high school in 1878, studied for a year 
at the Mass. Agricultural College, Amherst, and in 1879 began 
his railway career as track labourer in Vermont. He rose to 
fireman, then to engineer, and for twenty years held various 
positions on several roads, including the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie in its early days. In 1899 he was niade 
assistant manager of the Baltimore and Ohio R.R., and two 
years later assistant to the president of the Erie R.R., of which 
he soon became first vice-president and general manager. From 
1904 to 1910 he was second vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy J'R.R., and after 1909 was also president 
of the Colorado Midland and vice-president of the Colorado 
and Southern. In 1910 he was elected president of the Baltimore 
and Ohio. In Oct. 19x6 he was appointed a member of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National Defense, and 
the following March chairman of the commission. After 
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America’s entrance into the World War, he was appointed in 
July 1917 a meiriber of the special committee of the Council of 
Natioiial Defense to secure mediation in case of strikes on war 
contracts. In Nov. 19x7 he was appointed by President Wilson 
chairman of the War Industries Board, charged with devising 
and expediting means of producing the Government's industri^ 
requirements for effective warfare. In Jan. 19x8 he resigned in 
order to devote personal attention to the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. After the Government had taken over the railways 
as a war measure a Federal manager displaced him as operating 
head of his toad, but he remained president in charge of its 
corporate affairs, in which position he continued when the 
U.S. Government gave up control of the railways. 

WILLARD, EDWARD SMITH (1853-1915), British actor, was 
born at Brighton Jan. 9 1853 and first appeared in The Lady of 
Lyons at Weymouth at the age of sixteen. He toured first with 
E. H. Sothern and then joined various stock companies, 
coming to London in 1875 and playing Antonio in The Merchant 
of Venice with Charles Rice in 1876. After a varied experience 
in Shakespearean and other plays he was engaged by Wilson 
Barrett in 1881 for the Princess’s theatre, London, and until 
x886 played leading parts in many melodramas, the most notable 
amongst them being “The Spider” in Henry Arthur Jones’s 
The Silver King, In 1889 he produced Jones’s The Middleman 
at the Shaftesbury theatre, London, afterward taking it to Amer- 
ica. He played Professor Goodwillie in Barrie’s The Professor's 
Love Story in 1894 at the Comedy theatre, London. After 1903 
he acted only in America, repeating these and other roles; but 
in 1911 he played Brutus at the Gala performance of 
from Julius Caesar at His Majesty’s theatre, London. He ^ed 
in London Nov. 9 1915. 

WILLCOCKS, SIR WILLIAM (1852- ), British engineer, 

was born in India in 1852 and educated at Roorkee College, 
India. From 1872 to 1897 he was engaged successively in the 
Indian and Egyptian Public Works Departments. He designed 
and carried through the Assuan Dam in 1898, and for this work 
the C.M.G. was conferred upon him, followed by the K.C.M.G. 
in 1902. His most important undertaking, however, was the 
irrigation of Mesopotamia, begun in 1911 at an estimated cost of 
£26,195,000. The scheme provided for the irrigation of 3,500,- 
000 acres. His published works include Egyptian Irrigation 
(1889); The Irrigation of Mesopotamia (1905) and From the 
Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan (1918). In Jan. 
1921 he was put on trial before the Supreme Consular Court of 
Egypt on a charge of sedition and criminal libel, on account of 
statements made by him impugning the trustworthiness of the 
data concerning the Nile irrigation published by Sir Murdoch 
Macdonald, adviser of the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works. 
He was found guilty March ii, and on April 16 he was bound 
over to be of good behaviour for one year. 

WILLETT, WILLIAM (1856-1915), English builder, was born at 
Farnham, Surrey, in Sept. 1856. He made a name for himself 
in London as a designer of beautiful houses; but his chief claim 
to fame was his conception and promotion of the system of 
“ daylight saving.” Though scoffed at in his lifetime, his idea 
was taken up and put into practice in 1916, and honour has been 
paid to Willett’s memory, which was denied to him in life. He 
died at Chislehurst March 4 1915. 

WILUAM II. OF HOHENZOLLERN (1859- ), German 

ex-Emperor and ex-King of Prussia (see 28.667). When the 
hour of the downfall of the German Empire and the Prussian 
dynasty, following upon the military collapse of Germany, ar- 
rived in Nov. 1918, the ex-Emperor’s flight to Holland bore in 
the eyes of his countrymen the aspect of a Disable incident, 
rather than of a tragic climax. For a consideraCrc portion of the 
rest of the world, which had frequently overestimated his per- 
sonal, as distinguished from his official, significance, his conduct 
and bearing on the eve of the war, throughout its course, and at 
the moment of his country’s disaster, may indeed have come as 
something of a revelation. There followed a series of disclosures 
as to his exploits in previous years, above all that piece of 
personal diplomacy, the Treaty into which he tricked the st'B 
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more inadeqiiate Emperor of Russia at their meeting at B j 6 rk 5 
on the Russian Imperial yacht (July 23, 24, 1905), and the 
equally characteristic Willy-Nicky ** correspondence (mainly 
in 1904-s), so-called on account of the signatures which the two 
Imperial correspondents appended to their letters. Only the 
Kaiser*B share in that correspondence has (1930) been published. 

The Bjdrkb Treaty, which was signed by the Tsar without 
consultation with the minister responsible for the foreign policy 
of Russia, represented an attempt by William II. to imitate 
Bismarck’s Treaty of Reinsurance with Russia (1887-1890), 
which the great Chancellor had concluded behind the back of 
his ally Austria-Hungary, and which was allowed by his succes- 
sor, Caprivi, to lapse in 1890 as being “ too complicated ” — ix, 
too full of duplicity. 

In William II.’s Treaty of B jdrkb, Russia and Germany engaged 
*^to make foreign disturbers of the peace quiet, and in case of neces- 
sity to stand by one another with their armed strength.” Count 
Lamsdorff, then Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
“ profoundly excited and upset ” when he read the document, 
since, as it stood, it imposed upon Russia the obligation of 
fighting on Germany’s side if Germany were involved in war 
with Russia’s ally, France. It is true that Russia also pledged 
herself to make every effort to gain France over to this new 
alliance, the object of William II. being to organize a continental 
coalition against Great Britain. When Count Witte, on his 
return from signing peace with Japan at Portsmouth (U.S.A.), 
was informed by Count Lamsdorff of the terms of the Treaty, he 
asked: ” Docs not his Majesty (Nicholas II.) know that we 
have a treaty with France?” “ Of course his Majesty knows 
that,” Count Lamsdorff replied, but the fact must have 
slipped from his mind, or, what is more probable, he was be- 
fogged by William’s verbiage, and he failed to grasp the sub- 
stance of the matter ” (Count Witte’s Memoirs , English ed, 
1921). Count Witte and Count Lamsdorff were afterward able 
to obtain the abandonment of the Treaty, while Prince Btilow 
and the German Foreign Office, conscious of the absurdity of 
their master’s achievement, were content to let the Imperial 
agreement be treated as non avenu. In the Willy-Nicky cor- 
respondence, which he conducted in bad English, William had 
endeavoured to hold Nicholas to the bargain by adjuring him, 
** God is our testator ” (sic). The correspondence represents an 
attempt on the part of William to exercise a kind of tutorship 
over Nicholas even in Russian home affairs and to instill into 
his mind suspicions both of France and of Great Britain. 

During the years immediately preceding the World War 
William II. was only gradually recovering from the contre^ 
temps which overtook him in 1908, when Prince Btilow, then 
Chancellor, repudiated the utterances published on William’s 
behalf in the Daily Telegraph (Oct. 28 1908) and exacted from 
him by the threat of resignation a public promise that he wo\ild 
in future abstain from such personal incursions into the realm 
of foreign policy. The Emperor nevertheless continued when he 
visited foreign courts to impress upon those with whom he 
came into contact his conviction that he was an autocrat in the 
conduct of Germany’s foreign relations. 

At the end of Oct. 1910 he visited the Belgian court, accom- 
panied by the Empress, and addressing the King of the Belgians 
said: “May our relations of confidence and friendly neighbour- 
liness be drawn ever closer I May welfare and blessing be shed 
by Your Majesty’s reign upon your Royal house and upon your 
pcoplel That is my desire, which springs from the depths of my 
heart.” At the Hotel de Ville he addressed the Mayor, M, 
Max, who four years later was to be sent to a German prison by 
the invaders of his country, and spoke of the “ sober and indus- 
trious” Belgian people, expressing at the same time “our pro- 
found gratitude and our warmest wishes for the prasperity of 
Brussels and for a happy future.” When the Emperor deliv- 
ered these speeches he knew that Count von Schlieffen’s plan for 
violating Belgian neutrality in the event of war with France 
lay cut and dried in the pigeon-holes of the German General 
Staff, and it was a plan which he himself had endorsed. In 
May X91X he paid his last visit to England, and was present 


as the guest of King George V. at the unveiling of the monument 
to Queen Victoria in front of Buckingham Palace, when the 
King, whose advisers remained ignorant of certain of the Emper- 
or’s wilder intrigues and schemes, referred to “ the strong and 
living ties of friendship between the thrones and persons of the 
two sovereigns.” 

In Feb. 1912 Lord Haldane visited Berlin in order to discuss 
proposals for a concurrent limitation in the increase of British 
and German naval armaments. As Lord Haldane states in his 
book Before the War^ the visit was the sequel of a personal 
initiative of William 11 . through the medium of Sir Ernest 
Casscl. Xhe Emperor had been concerned at the state of 
tension, dangerous to peace, which had attended the Morocco 
negotiations with France in the previous year. That critical 
episode had arisen out of the despatch of the German gunboat 
Panther on July ii igii to Agadir, not long after William 11 . ’s 
return from his visit to England. In the meetings of German 
ministers with Lord Haldane, at one of which (between Lord 
Haldane and Adml. von Tirpitz) the Emperor was present in the 
self-imposed capacity of audience or chorus, he manifestly 
endeavoured for Ix>rd Haldane’s benefit to play for the time 
being the part of a constitutional monarch, exhibiting the bal- 
ance of the ministerial advice from one side (Tirpitz) and from 
the other (Bethmann Hollweg) by which he had to guide his 
course. Lord Haldane’s condusion was that William II., and 
with him Germany, suffered from the lack of a constitutional 
system with a responsible government, the ministers being 
chosen more or less arbitrarily by the Emperor “ and chosen in 
varying moods as to policy. . . . Thus the Kaiser was constantly 
being pulled at from different sides, and whichever minister 
had the most powerful combination at his back generally got 
the best of the argument. He had constantly to fix one eye 
on public opinion in Germany, and another on public opinion 
abroad. It is therefore not surprising that Germany seemed to 
foreigners a strange and unintelligible country.” Lord Hal- 
dane’s opinion gives one aspect of the situation, but hardly 
takes sufficient account of the wayward personal initiative of 
William 11 ., springing either from his own conceptions (as at 
Bj 5 rk 5 ) or from casual outside influences which his ministers 
were unable to control. Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
except, perhaps, for the Eulenburg episode in 1905-7 there was 
no so-called Court party, although military influences were 
frequently at work. As Prince Btilow said, the mischief which 
was done by sudden personal interventions of the Emperor was 
manifest, but nothing was known of the mischief which had 
been prevented. 

In home affairs there was a fresh Imperial outburst about 
Alsace-Lorraine in May 1912, when the Emperor threatened the 
Burgomaster of Strassburg with the withdrawal of the new con- 
stitution of the Reichsland, which had been granted in the 
previous year. The threat was ill-considered, but Bethmann 
Hollweg defended it in the Reichstag. 

In March 1912 William II. paid a visit to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Schtinbrunn, and in April he met King Victor Emanuel 
at Venice by way of preparing for the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance, which took place on the following Dec. 5. There was a 
visit of King Ferdinand of Bulgaria to Berlin in June, and in 
July the Emperor met the Tsar at Baltic Port. An incident 
which excited considerable attention was the presence of Wil- 
liam II. for the first time at manoeuvres of the Swiss army, and 
the favourable popular reception of the Imperial visitor at 
Berne, Basle and Ztirich (Sept. 3-7 1912). A good number of 
German-Swiss officers had studied military affairs in Germany, 
and William II., for obvious reasons, seized every opportunity of 
encouraging the professional sympathies between the two* 
armies, which bore fruit during the World War in the partiality 
of the Swiss General Staff. 

It is noteworthy that during the critical years of the Balkan 
wars and negotiations, particularly in 19x3, William II. kept 
more than usually in the background. His government was. 
cotip>erating at the London Ambasse dors’ jfiinference for the 
localization of the conflict and ,4be restorallili of peace. He 
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was, nevertheless, cultivating dose personal relations, after- 
ward to bear fruit during the World War, with his brother-in- 
law, Constantine, who had succeeded his assassinated father 
on the throne of Greece in March 1913. He sent Constantine 
flattering telegrams on his military prowess, and was conse- 
quently able in Aug. 1913 to induce the King of Greece to 
remove the last obstade to the Peace Bucharest (Aug. zo) 
by withdrawing the Greek claims, as against the Bulgarian, to 
the Thracian Hinkriand of Kavala. King Carol of Rumania, 
at whose request the intervention had taken place, telegraphed 
to his kinsman, ** thanks to you* the peace will be final.” 

King George V., with Queen Mary, and likewise the Tsar 
Nicholas II., were present in Berlin at the marriage on May 24 
1913 of William II. 's only daughter, Princess Victoria Louise, 
with Prince Ernest Augustus of Cumberland, at last acknowl- 
edged as Duke of Brunswick, a marriage which was described 
as marking the reconciliation between the Guelphs of Hanover 
and the Hohenzollerns after the feud which had lasted since the 
conquest of Hanover by Prussia and the expulsion of the dynasty 
in 1866. These festivities were followed on June 16 and 17 by 
brilliant celebrations of the 25th anniversary of the accession 
of William II., with copious references by German sovereigns 
and oflicial personages to the military strength of the German 
Empire under his sway as the guarantee of European peace. 

A curious incident occurred in the same month. The Emperor 
disclosed the fact that one of his predecessors on the Prussian 
throne, Frederick William IV., had in a political testament rec- 
ommended his successor, if opportunity arose, to annul the 
Prussian Constitution which he had granted, or rather imposed, 
in 1848. William II. announced that he had magnanimously 
burned this document. 

A visit which excited considerable speculation at a later date, 
when, during the World War, the future of the Russian border- 
lands became a question of practical politics, was that which 
William II. paid on June 12 1914 to the ill-fated heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, Francis Ferdinand, and his wife, 
the Duchess of Hohenberg, at Konopisht Castle in Bohemia. 
The Emperor was accompanied by Adral. von Tirpitz. It is 
most probable that, apart from the sustained and ultimately 
successful efforts of William II. to win the reluctant personal 
sympathies of Francis Ferdinand (partly by encouraging his 
ambition to make his wife — ^who was not of royal birth-^ 
Empress when he should succeed to the throne), the object of 
the visit was to enlist his host’s support for the extension of 
Austrian and inferentially of German naval power and influence 
in the Mediterranean. The story that the Emperor broached 
vast schemes for providing, after a contemplated European war, 
kingdoms for Francis Ferdinand’s two sons by resuscitating the 
Greater Poland of the Jagiellos and by creating a great South- 
Slav State stretching to Salonika, seems entirely fanciful. A 
main feature of these alleged schemes was that the hereditary 
Austrian dominions should politically come into the confed- 
erated German Empire. Such an idea was never entertained by 
any sovereign or government during the Hohenzollern epoch. 
It had been, indeed, the so-called ” Great German "policy of the 
German Liberals in 1848, but it was rejected by Bismarck and 
by the niling classes of Prussia. Its realization, apart from other 
considerations, would have entailed a diminution of the influence 
of the Prussian Throne Government, and an immense 
strengthening jt^'Germiib It again became, of 

course, .( 11 ^ aspiration of republican Germany and 
republkiiwr'fest^^ after the World War. But it never was an 
old-Prusskn or a Hohenzollern policy. 

The news of the assassination of the Archduke Frauds Ferd- 
inand and his wife at Serajevo on June 28 1Q14 reached Wil- 
liam 11 . on his yacht at Kiel during the regatta. His first ex- 
clamation, “ Now I must begin all over again, my work of years 
is undone,” showed tNt he had reckoned upon the Archduke as 
an instrument of Oferman policy when he should ascend the 
thrones of the dual monarchy. William II. returned from Kiel to 
Potsdam for a and the laying of the mines which caused 
the w'orld-QXplosf^ began. On July 5 Count Hoyos arrived at 
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Potsdam with a letter from the Emperor Frauds Joseph coutainn 
ing a memorandum, written before the Serajevo assassination, 
describing the situation in the Balkans, the menace of the Pan- 
Slaviat agitation, particularly in Serbia, and the changed attitude 
of Rumania. It was only by cultivating friendship with Bul- 
garia and by isolating and diminishing Serbia as a factor in the 
Balkans that these dangers could be averted. The crime of 
$era|evo, it was added, had only conflrmed this estimate of the 
situation. William 11 . gave Count Hoyos a reply in which he 
said that any contemplated action against Serbia ought to be 
taken without delay, that Russia would certainly be hostile, but 
that he had long reckoned upon this eventuality. If it came to 
war between Austria and Russia, Germany would loyally take 
her stand by her ally. A conference (not, as erroneously re- 
ported, a Crown Council, which would have meant the presence 
of the whole Prussian Ministry) afterwards took place, and was 
attended by the Chancellor (Bethmann Hollweg), the War 
Minister (Gen. von Falkcnhayn), the Under^Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Zimmermann) and the Chief of the Emperor’s 
personal Military Cabinet (von Lyncker). And on the following 
day, July 6, there was a conference with Adml. von Kapelle, 
Tirpitz’s right hand man at the Admiralty (Tirpitz was on 
leave), and with representatives of the War Ministry and the 
General Staff. It was resolved to take measures of preparation 
for the event of war, and orders in this sense were issued. At 
the same time it was arranged that all appearance of unusual 
excitement or activity should be avoided, and that the Emperor 
should, according to programme, proceed upon his annual 
cruise in northern waters. He left for Kiel on the same day, 
and joined the fleet during its summer mancEuvres off Norway. 
He was constantly kept informed by telegraph of the progress of 
events. And now began the famous series of his marginal notes, 
afterward published under the German Republican Govern- 
ment, upon the despatches he received. He was at first enthu- 
siastic for the most energetic measures against Serbia. He 
suggested that Austria should reoccupy the Sandjak, so as to 
sever the union of Serbia and Montenegro and prevent Serbian 
access to the sea. Then ” there will be a row at once," he wrote. 
He deprecated war councils and conferences at Vienna, “ be- 
cause, ” as Frederick the Great had said, “ the timid party 
always gets the upper hand." On J uly 19 he ordered the German 
battle-fleet not to disperse, so that it could at a moment’s 
notice be recalled to Kiel. His chief anxiety at this stage was 
for the safety of the Baltic, and he wrote an angry marginal 
note because “ the civilian Chancellor (Bethmann Hollweg) 
had not yet grasped his meaning." He (William II.) must 
“ concentrate his forces on land and sea." 

The text of the Austrian note to Serbia was communicated 
officially to the German Foreign Office on July 02, but the Ger- 
man ambassador in Vienna, Tschirschky, had had it on the 
previous day, and had probably telegraphed it direct to the 
German Emperor. It was presented at Belgrade on July 23. 

The Kaiser at first exulted over a firmness of which he had 
thought Austria incapable, and expressed the belief that all 
Slav states were hollow. ** Just tread firmly on the feet of this 
rabblel" — ^hc added. On hearing that Count Berchtold, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, did not desire to take any territory 
from Serbia he wrote, "Donkey I Austria must retake the 
Sandjak. . . . Austria must become preponderant over the 
smaller states at the expense of Russia, else there will be no 
peace." On the report of Serbian mobilization he recalled the 
German fleet from the North Sea to Kiel. " If Russia mobilizes, 
our fleet must be ready in the Baltic, and so it is going home." 
The chancellor had stiggested on July 26 that the Emperor 
should calm European anxiety by remaining in Norwegian 
waters, but he was now thoroughly aroused, and on the follow- 
ing day he returned to Potsdam. There he received the text of 
the Serbian reply, and at first thought it " a great moral success." 
No doubt the Serbians were liars and orientals, and Austria, he 
said in a letter to his chancellor, might do well to claim a " satis- 
faction 4 ^h&nneur " and to exercise “ um douce violence by a 
temporary occupation of Serbian territory as a guarantee. 
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Amdety about the attitude of Great Britain was now beginning 
to influence the Kaiser's mind» and his rage was sudden and 
great when his ambassador in London reported that Sir Edward 
Grey regarded the situation as serious and had suggested medi- 
ation. He described this as a |:uece of English Pharisaism* and 
Sir Edward Grey as a base deceiver, arch-base and Mephis- 
tophelian. Great Britain ought to put pressure upon Russia," 
etc. On July 29 began the rapid interchange of telegrams be- 
tween the Kaiser and the Tsar, which was to be continued up 
to and even immediately after the German declaration of war, 
and in which the object of the Kaiser's frequently rhetorical 
appeals was to induce Russia to reverse her measures of mobiliza- 
tion against Austria and to refrain from mobilisation toward the 
German frontier. He hoped to score over Russia, by a policy of 
menace, a diplomatic victory in the Serbian question similar to, 
but far greater than, that which he had obtained in 1909, when, 
as he boasted, he had appeared beside his Austrian ally in 
shining armour." On July 29 a “ Kronrat" with the whole 
body of the Kaiser's military and political advisers was held at 
Potsdam, and from Bethmann Hollweg’s interview the same 
evening with the British ambassador (Sir Edward Goschon) 
and his bid for British neutrality it seems clear that the decision 
had fallen in favour of war. 

After the proclamation of the state of “ danger of war" (dro- 
hende Kriegsgefahr) on July 31, and the delivery of an ultimatum 
on the same day at St. Petersburg, and after a public mobiliza- 
tion order on the afternoon of August i, a previously prepared 
declaration of war against Russia was delivered by the Ger- 
man ambassador at St. Petersburg on the evening of August i. 

Throughout the final episode of the German attempts to 
secure British neutrality the Kaiser was in a state of violent 
rage and disappointment, and he gave vent to his feelings in a 
memorandum to his chancellor on July 30 which may well be the 
wildest outburst of political passion that a monarch ever com- 
mitted to paper. He declared that Great Britain had caught Ger- 
many in the trap of her loyalty to her Austrian alliance, that this 
was the crowning success of the policy of King Edward VII., who 
“ though he is dead, is still stronger than lam"; and, finally, he 
exhorted the chancellor to inflame the Mahommedan world, for 
** if we are to bleed to death, England shall at least lose India." 
William II.'s brief exchange of telegrams with King George V., 
based, as the Emperor's assumptions were, on a false report by 
his brother, Prince Henry, and on a mistaken account by the 
German ambassador in London of a telephonic conversation 
with Sir Edward Grey, may be mentioned in passing. If King 
George's Government would assure the neutrality of France, the 
Kaiser was prepared to " employ elsewhere " his troops then mov- 
ing against her. After Sir Edward Goschen had asked for his 
passports, a Berlin nlob broke the windows of the British em- 
bassy. The Kaiser sent an aide-de-camp to the ambassador with 
an unkingly message, truculently delivered, expressing his regret, 
but telling Sir E, Goschen that he would " gather from these 
occurrences an idea of the feelings of the German people respect- 
ing the action of Great Britain in joining with other nations 
against her old allies of Waterloo." 

On August 4, William II. opened the session of the last Reichs- 
tag of his reign by a war speech, to whicii he added a personal 
appeal to the deputies (the Social Democrats alone were absent) 
to support him through thick and thin," and individually to 
shake hands with him in token of their promise to do this. To 
one of the deputies he said. ‘‘ Now we will give them (his ene- 
mies) a good thrashing.': 

If during the World War William II. ever attempted to inter- 
fere in military dispositions, it is dear that the leaders of the 
army were successful in preventing his effective intervention. 
He paid the inevitable visits to the fighting lines at critical 
moments, espedaUy when a German success was believed to be 
impending, but there is no reason to believe that he was ever, 
in accordance with the traditions of his house, under fire. He 
once or; twice narrowly escaped aeroplane attacks, but this was 
aoddental. HeHved in his comfortable Imperial train or in a 
portable asbestos hut, or at Supreme Headquarters at |*less 
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Castle in Silesia, and afterward at Spa. He took no practical 
imlitary part in the war. His crude rhetoric was from time to 
time employed in firing the ardour of his tro(^>s, as when he 
exhorted them in Oct. 1914 to destroy French's ** contemptible 
little army," or when in the last year of the war he celebrated 
the 30th anniversary (June 15 1918) of his accession by describ- 
ing the struggle as a mortal combat between Anglo-Saxon and 
Prusim-German ideals. In the eyes of his people his personal 
prestige did not increase; it distinctly diminished, even before 
the last phase of open aversion from him. He formally retained 
the final decision in military as in political affairs. There was 
a long and bitter struggle between three successive chancellors 
(MichaeJis may be left out of account) and the higher military 
command on a variety of questions— hypothetical terms of peace, 
the Brest Litovsk negotiations, the armistice question, and, 
throughout the war, the best method of maintaining the war- 
spirit of the population. More than once Hindenburg and Lud> 
endorff threatened to resign, and it was between them and Beth- 
mann Hollweg that William II. had to choose when he parted 
(July 14 1917) with his first war chancellor. "The Govern- 
ment," as Ludendorff says, " had itself to blame, as it frequently 
appealed to its agreement with the chief military command, 
and dismissed proposals and demands on the ground that the 
military leaders objected." 

In naval matters the Kaiser had greater success in resisting 
the authoritative methods of Grand Adml. von Tirpitz, and 
carrying out his own policy and Bethmann Hollweg’s of holding 
the High Seas Fleet in reserve, or (as he called it in his order of 
Aug. 6 1914) “ on the defensive." For a long time Bethmann, 
and perhaps also William II., seem to have hoped that Great 
Britain might be detached from the Allies, if the struggle for 
naval ascendency were not too keenly pressed. This hope was 
chimerical, but Bethmann was not a far-seeing statesman, and 
the views of the Kaiser, who reckoned upon an intact fleet as a 
valuable political asset for peace negotiations, were seldom 
based on sound calculations. Tirpitz found himself compelled to 
resign on March 16 1916. 

William II.'s reputation in peace-time had been largely based 
upon the spectacular setting which he gave to his policy and 
upon his rhetorical speeches. All effects of that kind gradually 
failed him during the World War, and some of them lent them- 
selves to ridicule. In Jan. 1916 he had a meeting with his Balkan 
ally, King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, at Nisch, when Ferdinand at 
a banquet addressed him in obsequious terms and exclaimed in 
unconsciously ambiguous Latin, " Tu es Caesar et gloriosus/*^ The 
Emperor’s part in the attempts to secure a " German Peace " 
in igi6 and 1917 was singularly unfortunate. The declaration 
issued on Dec. 12 1916 by Germany and the j)owcrs associated 
with her was manifestly a manceuvre to anticipate President 
Wilson's peace action, to represent the Allies as blood-thirsty 
and unconciliatory, and to hearten the German working-classes 
for the fight. It gave no information as to terms, and it con- 
tained no reference to the crucial question of the future of 
Belgium. What the Kaiser's ideas of peace terms at that date 
may have been is a matter of inference from what has since 
become known regarding his attitude some six months later. 
After the Reichstag’s so-callcd " Peace Resolution" of July 1917, 
efforts were made to induce the Vatican to interest itself in the 
question of peace, and ultimately a papal note on the subject 
was issued. In a document addressed on behalf of William II. 
to Mgr. Pacelli, the Papal Nuncio at Munich, the Kaiser's 
peace terms were described as including an indemnity of 30 
milliard dollars from the United States and 40 milliard dollars 
from France. Longwy and Bricy, rich mineral districts on the 
French frontier, were to go to Germany, and Great Britain was 
to give up Malta. The disclosure of these items in the Imperial 
document was made in the Reichstag on April 27 1921, by the 
Independent Socialist, Dr. Breitscheid, Chairman of the Reichs- 
tag Committee for investigating responsibility for the origin 
and prolongation of the World War. In 1917 as in 1916, the 
only peace which William II. and his military and political 
backers contemplated was a peace with victory (Siegfriedm), 
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The events which led up to the collapse of Geimany and flight 
of William 11 , in Nov. 1918 were political as well as military. 
Even so stout a Catholic conservative as the Chancellor, Count 
Hertling, had described the Prussian franchise question, for 
example, as a matter of life and death for the dynasty/* 
Internal reforms were long overdue, and this one had been prom- 
ised in the Kaiser's edicts of April and July 1917, though only 
as a result of the apprehensions excited by the revolution in 
Russia. The obstinacy of the Prussian reactionary Chamber of 
Deputies and the Upper House delayed the reform until the 
monarchy fell. In the Reichstag the Imperial prerogatives — 
especially the right in certain circumstances to make war and 
peace — were being dealt with by a committee on the Constitu- 
tion. Prince Max of Baden's Coalition Government, which 
included several Social Democrats, was avowedly installed for 
the purpose of introducing Parliamentary Government as well as 
for maldng peace. Here again reform came too late. 

On Aug. 14 1918, the alarm which Ludendorff had communi- 
cated to the Kaiser regarding events in the field and the moral 
of the German troops had induced William II. and his political 
advisers to contemplate applying to Queen Wilhelmina of 
Holland for mediation, but nothing was done for some weeks. 
In the middle of Sept, the Kaiser addressed to the workmen at 
Krupp's an appealing speech which showed that he recognized 
the military situation and the internal conditions of Germany to 
be almost desperate. He returned at the beginning of Oct. 
from headquarters at Spa to Berlin. 

Meanwhile an urgent appeal by Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
to the German Government to open negotiations at once for an 
armistice had revealed the desperate state of affairs at the front 
to the members of the Government, including the Social Dem- 
ocrats. Shortly after the Emperor's return, the constitutional 
changes limiting his prerogatives had been adopted by the 
Reichstag, and the bill was awaiting his signature. On Oct. 28 
he accepted the constitutional law in a letter to Prince Max, in 
which he avowed sentiments with regard to the rights and duties 
of the representatives of the people which might have saved his 
dynasty if he had expressed them years or perhaps even some 
months earlier. The’ question of his abdication had now defi- 
nitely arisen and was being ventilated toward the end of Oct. 
in the Socialist and the Democratic press. President Wilson’s 
frank declaration that he could not trust the word of the exist- 
ing rulers of Germany gave a great impetus to the discussion. 
William II. on the throne, whatever might be his revised sen- 
timents, was regarded in Germany as an obstacle to peace. 
The Independent Socialists had gone further than the other 
parties of the Left and, through the mouth of their leader, 
Haase, had declared in the Reichstag that it was no longer a 
question of the Kaiser alone, but of the Prussian and other 
German dynasties. The Majority Socialists, who at that stage 
would have been satisfied with the abdication of William II. 
and the renunciation of the Crown Prince’s rights to the succes- 
sion, were forced by the attitude of the Socialist left wing to 
make at least the Kaiser question most urgent. Scheidemann, 
in his book Der Zusammcnbruch (1920), gives an account of the 
reception of the members of the Imperial Government by the 
Emperor on Oct. 20 1918 at Bellevue Castle in Berlin. It was 
the first time (with the exception of a parliamentary soiree at 
the residence of Dr. Helffcrich in July 1917, at the time of the 
so-called Peace Resolution) that William II, had met the new 
Social Democratic Secretaries of State, men whom he had for- 
merly described in public speeches as “ fellows without a coun- 
try/' Scheidemann says that the Emperor, in uniform, advanced 
holding in his hand a piece of cardboard, on both sides of which 
on typewritten sheets the words he ^vas to address to his new 
ministers were pasted. WUliam 11 . wore a forced smile and 
moved the cardboard sheet to and fro as if he meant to say 
“ You know how these things are made up.’* He read the ad- 
dress with a loud voice, and it would have made an excellent 
impression," Scheidemann says, " if it had been delivered some 
years earlier." It expressed the intention that nowhere in the 
world should there be freer institutions than in Germany. It 
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concluded, however, with a reference to the last breath and the 
last blow ** — a phrase which was singularly out of place in view 
of the desperate efforts to obtain an armistice. The Kaiser 
afterward affably conversed with the Socialists who were pre- 
sented to him. After he had departed, it was decided by the 
Ministry that the speech should not be published, as the situ- 
ation was so far advanced that it would have made a ridicu- 
lous impression. 

William II. knew what was in the air, and on Oct. 30 he 
quietly left Berlin for the western front. The revolution now 
broke out in the navy at Kiel and on Nov. 7 at Munich. Every- 
thing had been prepared by the Independent Socialists for the 
Berlin outbreak which came on the 9th, although another date 
had originally been contemplated. The Governmental Socialists, 
unable to control the movement, felt themselves constrained to 
address an ultimatum on the abdication question to the Chan- 
cellor, Prince Max. Emissaries from the Government had been 
at Spa from Nov. 3 urging the Emperor to abdicate, but he was 
stubborn and considered that it was his duty to remain and 
save Germany from Bolshevism. ** Moreover,'* he said, " I 
should willingly work with the new order and the new Govern- 
ment; various gentlemen in it whom I have met are very sympa- 
thetic to me." On the morning of Nov. 9 Hindenburg was 
early at the Villa Fraineuse, the Emperor's quarters at Spa. 
The field-marshal had had a thorough discussion of the sit- 
uation with representatives of the different army commanders, 
and at one o'clock he sent a final report to the Villa Fraineuse 
stating that, in the fairly unanimous opinion of the generals, the 
troops could still be relied upon to fight against the enemy, but 
would never fight against their own comrades, i.e. in defence 
I of the Kaiser and the Prussian dynasty. Meanwhile, abdica- 
I tion was constantly being urged by telephone from Berlin. 

I About two o'clock a precise answer was sent to Berlin that the 
Kaiser abdicated as German Emperor but not as King of Prussia. 
The reply came by telephone: " Too late: we have already pub- 
lished his abdication." To the Crown Prince, who had arrived 
for luncheon, the Emperor said as he departed about three: 
“ Tell the soldiers that it is not true that I have abdicated as 
King of Prussia." Later, Hindenburg arrived at the Villa with 
Gen. Groener and Adml. Schccr. It was then " put in the 
Kaiser's mouth " to abdicate as King of Prussia also. When 
he left the conference he said to Count Dohna-Schlodien, his 
aide-de-camp, "You have no longer any Supreme War Lord." 

All the afternoon and evening his suite urged him, in view of 
the feeling among the troops, to escape to Holland. He at first 
refused, but consented to go and dine in the Imperial train. 
On the way he said: “ I am so awfully ashamed. I cannot find 
it in my heart to do this. I cannot go away. If there be but one 
faithful battalion here, I shall remain at Spa.” He thus was 
contemplating a fratricidal war in defence of his crown. In the 
train one alarming message after another arrived regarding 
disorder on the lines of communication and concerning the 
approach of retreating troops to Spa. To those around him the 
Kaiser said: " At other times I have always known what to do, 

I now I am at a loss." At 10 p.m. Adml. von Hintze urged him to 
start, for " in an hour it might be too late." The Kaiser finally 
said: " To facilitate peace for the nation I shall go to Holland. 
If I went to Germany, it would be supposed that I wanted to 
rally a new party to help me to make a coup d*itaV* He now con- 
sidered himself relieved from any duties toward the army, as it 
had left him in the lurch; nor did he recognize any duty to- 
ward the Government which, on its own responsibility, had an- 
nounced his abdication. 

At 5 o'clock next morning,* Nov. 10, the Emperor left his 
train and, with a small suite, fled in motor-cars across the Dutch 
frontier to Eysden, where he arrived about 8 a.m. According 
to one account (Lady Norah Bentinck's The ex-Kaiser in 
Exile) ^ he had wdked up to a Dutch soldier at the frontier, 
saying, **I am the German Emperor," and had offered his 
sword; but no one knew what to do. At 10 a.m. his raiL 
way train arrived at Eysden, and he took refuge in it and there 
! ^According to some accounts he departed during the night. 
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ipent that day and the fallowing night. Arrangements had 
meanwhile been made, apparently through the Dutch authorities, 
with Count Godard Bentinck, who with some reluctance con- 
sented to receive him as a guest ** for a few days ** in his castle 
at Amerongen. The Imperial train left Eysden at o a.m. and at 
3 p.M. reached Maarn where Count Bentinck and Count Lynden, 
governor of the province of Utrecht, were awaiting the ex- 
Kaiser on the platform. There was a considerable suite in the 
train, who remained to unpack large quantities of food and wine 
which they had brought with them. Count Bentinck arrived at 
Amerongen in his motor-car with the Emperor as evening was 
falling, and, as the guest entered the house, his first words were 

now give me a cup of real good English tea.” On Nov. 28 
William II. signed his formal abdication at Amerongen, re- 
nouncing his rights to the Crown of Prussia and his conse- 
quential rights to the German Imperial Crown. On the same 
day the Empress Augusta Victoria arrived from Wilhelmshdhe 
Castle to join her husband. His personal suite, which had been 
a burden to his host, was soon reduced to two officials, a master 
of ceremonies and an aide-de-camp, but he retained a number 
of bis servants. He seldom ventured, save for motor-car drives, 
beyond the prednets of the castle, which is surrounded by a moat. 
He spent most of his time in sawing logs of wood, an occupation 
in which he was so diligent that he provided the castle with fire- 
wood for the whole winter. As souvenirs, instead of autographs, 
he used to give away small blocks of wood on which he had 
inscribed his monogram. In June 1920 the ex-Kalscr and the 
ex-Kaiserin left Amerongen for Doom, a property which the 
ex-Kaiser had just purchased, and which is situated near the main 
road between Utrecht and Arnheim. The house and grounds 
were henceforth watched by Dutch soldiers. Up to March 1920 
the Allies’ demand for his extradition was an open question, 
and notes were exchanged on the subject with the Dutch Gov- 
ernment, which officially regarded him as a German refugee but 
undertook to prevent any political activities on his part. He 
was believed to have ample means, although it was reported 
toward the close of 1921 that he had been compelled further 
to reduce his establishment. In the autumn he managed to 
send a rhetorical message to a royalist demonstration in Berlin 
at which Ludendorff was present. 

The prevailing German verdict upon William II. after the 
war was that he had been entirely unequal, by temperament, 
by capacity and by education, to the task of guiding the desti- 
nies of the German nation. His training before his accession had 
been almost entirely in the school of Prussian militarism, and, 
notwithstanding his subsequent travels and his intercourse with 
statesmen and men of affairs in his own and other countries, 
he retained in many matters the narrow outlook and the modes 
of expression of the average Prussian officer. In his cosmogony 
sovereigns and dynasties occupied a place entirely apart, and 
he regarded himself and a certain number of other sovereigns as 
occupying their positions by the grace of God, and as endowed 
with something like infallibility in home affairs. In his public 
speeches he affected the rhetoric of the Prussian officers’ mess- 
room banquets and seemed quite unable to measure the effect 
of his words upon international relations. He aspired to guide 
the art, the intellect, the industry and commerce and even the 
theology of his country. He never realized that the age had 
moved beyond him in spheres in which he was essentially a 
dilettante. He had a lax conception of truth and honour in his 
personal diplomacy, and was accustomed to shift his standpoint 
in foreign affairs according to the nationality of the person with 
whom he was conversing. Dr. Hammann,^ however, testifies 
that there were almost inexplicable lacunae in the Kaiser’s 
memory. One of the German verdicts upon him, which docs 
not appear to be far from the truth, was that his intellect and 
character had never matured. 

The Empress Augusta Victoria (see 28.669), who was at the 
castle of Wilhelmshdhe (the place of Napoleon III.’s intern- 
ment in 1870-71) at the time of the Emperor’s flight, joined him 
at Amerongen on Nov. 28 1918. She was already suffering from 

» Um den Kaiser (1921). 
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a heart complaint, and anxiety with regard to her husband and 
the po^ibility of his extradition weighed upon her more than 
upon him. She died at Doom Castle on April ii 1921. Her 
remains were conveyed to Potsdam and placed in a temporary 
mausoleum in the park of the New Palace. The funer^ fur- 
nished an occasion for some royalist demonstrations in Berlin. 
The Emprep, although she accompanied William II, on many 
of his f)oiiticai journeys, confined her interests mainly to her 
family duties and to works of charity. She had been active in 
promoting Christian enterprises, particularly the building of 
churches in Berlin. She was regarded as the model of a German 
housewife and of a LandesmuUer, as the Germans used to call the 
consorts of their sovereigns. 

Interesting sidelights on the ex-Kaiser’s character, reign and edu- 
cation may be found in such books as Bismarck’s RefitcUons and 
I^mtniscences (English ed. 2 voU., 1898). The third vol. of these 
Gedanken und Erinnerungen appeared in Germany in 1921, though it 
is dated 1019, having long been held up by an interdict given in 
favour of the ex- Kaiser on the ground that the volume contained the 
text of confidential letters written by him. In 1921 he withdrew the 
interdict, as most of the obnoxious material had found its way into 
the newspa^rs. See also Prince Hohcnlohe's Memoirs (1906). 
Recently published IxKiks bearing on the subject are Dr. Otto Ham- 
mann’s Der Neue Kurs (1918), Um den Katser (1919), which con- 
tains perhaps the best character sketch of William ll., and Der 
Missverskindene Bismarck (1921), also Baron von Eckhardsteiii’s 
Lebenserinnerungent $ vols. (1919-21). For the last phase Scheide- 
mann's Der Zusammenhrmk (1921) and Die Deutsche Revolution 
by Ferdinand Runkel (1919) are useful, and there is a remarkable, 
if rather highly coloured, short character sketch by Walter Rathenau, 
Der Kaiser (1919). Lady Norah Bentinck wrote a book of some 
interest, The ex-Kaiser in Exile (1921). (G. S.) 

WILLIAM, German Crown Prince up to 1918 (1882- ), 

eldest child of William II. of Germany, was born at the Marble 
Palace, Potsdam, on May 6 1882. He was educated at the 
Military Cadets School at Ploen in Holstein and at the university 
of Bonn. After visits to the courts of Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg and an unofficial visit to Scotland he went on a tour with 
his brother Prince Eitel Friedrich to Constantinople and to the 
Nile. On his return to Germany he began his military career by 
serving in the ist Foot Guards, and accompanied the Kaiser to 
England (Jan. 19-Fcb. $ 1901) on the occasion of the funeral of 
Queen Victoria. On June 6 1903 he married the Duchess Cecilia, 
sister of the Grand Duke of Mecklcnburg-Schwerin. There 
were five children, four sons and one daughter, of the marriage. 
His political and personal interventions in public affairs gave 
some trouble in the years preceding the war. He was credited 
with pan-Gcrman sympathies, and on one occasion (Nov. 91911) 
he appeared in the royal box in the Reichstag during the debate 
on the Morocco settlement and demonstratively applauded 
speakers who were attacking Great Britain and the Imperial 
Chancellor, Bcthmann Hollweg. He was afterward compelled 
by the Emperor to make amends to the Chancellor. Other ill- 
advised interventions were in connexion with the Brunswick 
settlement, in regard to which he questioned (1914) the ade- 
quacy of his brother-in-law Prince Ernest Augustus of Cumber- 
land’s renunciation of all claim to the throne of Hanover, and 
again, on the occasion of the conflict in Dec. 1913 at Zabern in 
Alsace between officers of the garrison and the civilian population, 
when he despatched telegrams encouraging the officers in their 
truculent attitude. He had, nevertheless, done a public service 
in 1907 by calling the attention of the Emperor to the disrepu- 
table morals of the court camerilla, headed by Prince Philip 
Eulenburg, which was being denounced in the Zukunft by 
Maximilian Harden. In 1910-1 he paid a visit to Ceylon, India 
and Egypt, and he published some account of his experiences 
in his J agdtagehuch. On the outbreak of the World War he was 
promoted to the rank of Lt. -General and appointed to the com- 
mand of the V. Army in the west, where his troops were success- 
ful in the battles of Longwy and Longuyon on Aug. 22 and 24 
1914. In Sept. 1915 he received the command of an army 
group, and he was nominally in charge of the German operations 
against Verdun. After the Armistice he represented himself in 
newspaper interviews as having been sceptical, since the battle 
of the Marne, regarding the possibility of the ultimate success of 
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the German arms. Hia flight to Holland speedily followed that 
of the Emperor in Nov. and he went to Wieringen, an 
island in the Zuider Zee. He fornudiy renounced on Dec. i 
1918 his rights of succession to the crowns of Prussia and the 
German Empire. The ex-Crown Princess and her children con- 
tinued to reside at Potsdam, where she enjoyed considerable 
popularity among all classes of the population, 

WILLY, the pen-name adopted by the French novelist Henki 
Gautkier-Villars (1859- ), born at ViUiers-sur-Orge Aug. 

10 1850. He was educated at the Condorcet and the 

College Stanislas, and afterward adopted a literary career. His 
early works include a Recueil des Sonnets (1878), and various 
volumes of essays and criticism, including Essais sur Mark 
Twain et Us Parnassiens (xSBa), but he is best known for Ms 
novels, many of which were written in collaboration with the 
actress and authorc^ss Colette Willy. The most famous of these 
is Claudim d VMcoh (1900), with its sequels Clattdine d Paris 
(u)oi)f Claudim en (1902) and Claudine s'en va (1903). 

Willy contributed largely to leading reviews, and also pul> 
Ushed various plays, including a theatrical version of Claudine 
d PariSf produced in tgo2, 

WILSON, SIR ARTHUR KNYVET. sko Bart. (184^-1921), 
English admiral, was born at SwalTham, Norfolk, March 4 1842, 
the son of Rear-Adml. George Knyvet Wilson. He entered the 
navy in 1855, and served in the naval operations of the Crimean 
War and the Chinese campaign of 1857-8. In 1876 he was 
appointed to the “ Vernon,** the torpedo school-ship at Ports- 
mouth. Having reached the rank of captain in 1880, he took part 
in 1881 in the operations against Alexandria and in 1884 Won 
the Victoria Cross for bravery at El Tcb. He became rear- 
admiral in i8qs, was appointed Third Sea Lord and Controller 
of the Navy in 1897, and in rgoi became Vice-Admiral, receiv- 
ing the K.C.B. in 1902. From iqoi to 1903 he commanded the 
Channel Squadron, and from 1903 to 1907 was Commander-in- 
chief of the Home and Channel Fleets. In 1907 he was promoted 
by Order in Council to the rank of Admiral of the Fleet, and in 
1909 was appointed First Sea Lord in succession to Lord Fisher. 
He retired in jgia, and received the Order of Merit. He died at . 
Swaffham May 25 1921. 

Wilson was from the early *ninetic8 till practically the end of 
his life the moat universally respected figure in the Ikitish navy. 
Himself the most unassuming man, careless of honours (he 
refused a peerage) and indeed of his personal appearance, he was 
a scientific sailor of the highest type, and a recognized master of 
strategy and tactics, whose advice, in and out of office, carried 
the greatest weight. He had no party, no favourites, and did 
not advertise. He was a silent man, whom everyone trusted; 
and during the World War he was still a power behind the 
Admiralty, and the ungrudging servant of his c<miitry. 

WILSON, SIR CHARLES RIVERS (1831-1916), English public 
official, son of M civil Wilson, was bom in 1831, and educated at 
Eton and Balliol College, Oxford. He entered the Treasury in 
1856, was private secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Robert Lowe) 1868-73, and was Royal Commissioner for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1878, having been already appointed Comp- 
troller General of Office for Reduction of National Debt in 
1874. Whilst holding this position, he visited Egypt in 1876 
and early in 1878 was selected as vice-president of the Commis- 
sion to enquire into the Egyptian financial situation. Some 
months later he was nominatcA^^inancial Minister in Egypt 
and, in 1879, he and the Prime Minister, Nubar ra.sha, were the 
victims of a serious outrage by the mob in the streets of Cairo — 
an incident which was the direct precursor of the Arabi revolt 
and the British occupation of Egypt in 1882. In April 1880, on 
the fall of the Khedive I.smail and the inauguration of his son 
Tewfik as Khedive, Rivers Wilson was appointed president of 
the Commission for the Liquidation of the Egyptian Debt, with 
full powers to regulate the financial position of Egypt. On the 
conclusion of this duty he returned to his post in I^ndon, and 
in March 1885 he became joint Britisli Representative on the 
Suez Canal Board. On retiring from his post as Comptroller 
General of the National Debt Office in 18941 he became in 1895 


I president of the Grand Trui^ lUBway of Canada. 
created a K.C.M«G. in 1880 and was promoted G.CM^G, in 
1895. He died on Feb. 9 1916. 

WILSONr SIR HENRY HUGHIN, Bart. (x 304 - )r British 

Field-Marshal, was born in Ireland May s 1*864, and joined the 
army in 1884* He served in the field in Burma between 1886 
and 1888, and was wounded. After some years on the stafi 
at home he went out with the expeditionary force to S. Africa 
in 1899, and he served there, first with the Natal army, and 
afterward at headquarters till the end of 1990. The period from 
1901 to 1906 he spent at the War Office, and after 1904, in which 
year he was promoted colonel, he bad much to do with working 
out the organization of the newly created general staff. He 
then became commandant of the Staff College, a position which 
he occupied until 19x0, when he was appointed Director of 
Military Operations. In this latter capacity he got into dose 
touch with Mgh French military authorities, and gave special 
attention to the study of strategical possibilities in the event of 
war with Germany. He was promoted Major-General in X913, 

On mobilization in Aug. 19x4 he was appointed deputy-chief 
of the general staff to the expeditionary force, and he served in 
that position for the first five months of the struggle, after which 
he became principal liaison officer between British and French 
headquarters in the field. He was given the K.C.B. , and at 
the end of 1915 he took up command of the IV. Army Corps; 
this he held until the opening of 1917 when be went out as head 
of a military mission to Russia, returning just before the revolu- 
tion. He was promoted Lt.-General on his return and was then 
in charge of the eastern command until Nov., when he was sent 
to Versailles to act as British Military Representative on the 
newly established Supreme War Council. In the following Feb. 
he succeeded Sir W. Robertson as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. The great German offensive of March took place almost 
immediately after his taking up this high appointment, and he 
played a prominent part in the steps taken to strengthen Sir D. 
Haig*s forces. The friendly terms on which he stood with the 
French supreme authorities, no less than with the Home Gov- 
ernment, contributed materially to ensure that cooperation be- 
tween the Allies which so greatly assisted in giving victory to 
their cause. He had been promoted General soon after taking 
up the appointment, and on the final distribution of honours for 
the war he was promoted Field-Marshal, was given a baronetcy, 
and received a grant of £10^000, In December 1921, however, 
he resigned his position at the War Office (being succeeded by 
Lord Cavan); and soon afterwards he ranged himself with the 
supporters of the Northern Irish Parliament in Ulster of which 
he was elected a member. 

WILSON, JOHN COOK (1849-1915), English philosopher, 
was born at Nottingham June 6 1849. He was educated at 
Derby and at Balliol College, Oxford, and in 1874 was elected to 
a fellowship at Oriel College. After graduating, he studied 
logic under Hermann Lotze at Gottingen, Returning to Oxford, 
he became well-known as a lecturer and in 1889 was appointed 
Wykeham profcs.sor of Logic. He died at Oxford Aug- ii 1915. 
Among his publications were Aristoklian Studies (1879, repub- 
lished 1912); lectures on Axioms, on Plato *s Timaeus (1889) and 
on the 7'raversing of Geometrical Figures (1905). 

WILSON, WOODROW (1856- ), twenty-eighth president 

of the United States, was born in Staunton, Va., Dec. 28 1856. 
He was. baptized with the name of Thomas Woodrow Wilson. 
The Scotch strain predominated in his ancestry, for his paternal 
grandfather came from county Down, in Ulster, and his maternal 
grandfather, Thomas Woodrow, a graduate of Glasgow Univer- 
sity, from Scotland. The stern Presbyterianism of his father, a 
minister of small means hut marked capacity as a theologian, 
early infiuencod him and left an indelible mark upon his charac- 
ter. His early years were spent in Georgia and South Carolina, 
where he was deeply affected by the sufferings of the South during 
the reconstruction period. In xS/s he entered Princeton, grad- 
uating four years later. His record for scholarship in cJoUege 
was not remarkable, but he waS prominent in debating aiid. 
literary circles, and became student director of athletic sport. 
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Hift most notable achievement was an artide written in his 
senior year, and published in the Inttrmti&nd 
analyzed unfavourably the procedure of Congress and formed 
the basis of his more mature political principles. After Study- 
ing law in the University of Virginia and fc^lowing a brief 
attempt to practice in Atlanta, he decided to pursue his studies 
in government and history at Johns Hopkins University, where 
he received the degree of Ph.D. in 1886. His thesis, entitled 
Congressional Government and published in 1885, was a develop- 
ment of the attack upon Congressional methods, and because of 
its clear and felicitous expression has been reprinted many times. 
In that year^ he began his teaching career at Bryn Mawr College, 
where he was associate professor of History and Political Econ- 
omy until 1888; after two years as professor of the same at 
Wesleyan, he entered the Princeton Faculty in 1800 as pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy. With slight 
changes in title he served in this capacity until igo2, when he 
became president of Princeton. As professor he rapidly achieved 
distinction. His lectures were remarkable for clarity of presenta- 
tion and brilliancy of phrasing, and the same qualities character- 
ized both his addresses and his published writings. His gift 
was for generalization rather than plodding scholarship, and 
after the publication of his thesis his happiest literary efforts 
were in essay form. They display keen critical capacity, but 
are not remarkable either for erudition or for striking creative 
power. As president of Princeton, Mr. Wilson devoted himself 
to serious reforms of the educational and social habits of the 
undergraduates. In the hope of elevating the standards of 
scholarship and of increasing the efficiency of instruction, he 
inaugurated in IQ05 the preceptorial system, designed through 
small classes to bring teachers and students into the most inti- 
mate relationship. In his endeavours to democratize the social 
life of the university he met determined opposition. Further 
difficulties developed from a disagreement with the dean of the 
Graduate College. Mr. Wilson^s policies aroused warm con- 
troversy among alumni, faculty, and undergraduates. 

While at Princeton, both as professor and as president, Mr. 
Wilson displayed great interest in political questions of the day, 
and through his addresses and articles speedily won a national 
reputation. In Sept. 1910 he was tendered the Democratic 
nomination for governor of New Jersey. The offer coming at 
the moment when the prospects for success of his policy at 
Princeton seemed most discouraging, secured his ready accept- 
ance. Resigning his academic position he entered upon an active 
electoral campaign which won him the support of progressive 
elements throughout the state, despite the fact that his candi- 
dacy had been inaugurated largely under the auspices of the con- 
servative Col. George Harvey (afterwards U.S. ambassador to 
Great Britain) and the Democratic state boss, Senator James 
Smith. In Nov. he was elected by a plurality of 49,000 votes. 
He at once made it plain that he intended, regardless of the 
proti^Sts of machine leaders, to fulfil his liberal pledges and would 
assume the leadership of the party for this purpose. As governor he 
successfully carried through a series of reform measures. Of these 
the most significant were: a Direct Primaries Law, which, supple- 
mented by an effective Corrupt Practices Act, did much to 
purify the political atmosphere of New Jersey; an Employers' 
Liability Act; the creation of a Public Utilities Commission; 
reform in municipal administration, making possible the adop- 
tion of the commission form of government. Elections to the 
state Senate and Assembly in 1911 gave the Republicans a ma- 
jority in both Houses and the legislative output was curtailed. 
Nevertheless his final activities as governor were characterized 
by the impetus which he gave to the passage of a series of bills, 
known as the Seven Sisters, directed to the protection of the 
public from exploitation by trusts. 

When in June 1912 the Democratic National Convention met 
at Baltimore to choose a candidate for President, Mr. Wilson's 
reputation as an effective reformer had brought his name prom- 

1 In 1885 he married Ellen Louise Axson oi Savannah, Ga., who 
died in 1914, leaving three daughters. Oh Dec. 18 1915, he married 
Edith Bolling Galt of Washington, D.C. 
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inently before the delegates. The convention was apparently 
controlled by conservative elements and there seemed little 
chance of the nomination of an anti-machinc progressive. But as 
the struggle to secure the necessaiy two-thirds vote proceeded, 
with the conservative forces divided between Champ Clark, 
Hannon, and Underwood, Mr. W. J. Bryan, leader of the pro^ 
gressivc elements threw his dominat ing infiuence in favour of Mr. 
Wilson. It proved decisive, and on the 46th ballot he was nom- 
inated, July 2 1912. In the campaign that followed he voiced 
popular discontent with the conservatism of the Republican 
administration, which he believed to have been too closely allied 
with the interests of privileged big business." His campaign 
speeches, characterized by a striking phraseology, won much 
applause, but were remarkable for their high moral tone rather 
than for originality of thought or policy. Like Roosevelt he 
demanded a national renaissance of ideals. In matters of im- 
mediate concern, such as the tariff, trust regulation, currency, 
the interests of labour, he insisted that the rule of justice and 
right " must be set up. As regarded the future, in matters of 
conservation and trade, he asserted that great opportunities had 
been lost through the interlacing of privilege and private advan- 
tage with the framework of existing laws: we must effect a great 
readjustment and get the forces of the whole people once more 
into play." His radicalism was of a mild sort and he insisted 
that “ we need no revolution, we need no excited change; we 
need only a new point of view and a new method and spirit of 
counsel." The popular temper was responsive to such a tone, 
but success in large measure could hardly have come to him 
except for the division of Republican forces through the cam- 
paign of Theodore Roosevelt as Progressive candidate. In the 
Nov. election Mr. Wilson received 435 electoral votes as against 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft; but his popular vote was a 
miUion less than that of his two chief opponents, and in only 
14 states (all in the South) did he receive a dear majority. 

Despite the fact that he was the choice of a minority of the 
whole people, Mr. Wilson's political position when he assumed 
office on March 4 19 t 3 was one of remarkable strength. He was 
supported by a Democratic majority in both Houses of Congress, 
the Republicans were at loggerheads, and he might expect sup- 
port from the Progressives for much of his reforming legislative 
programme. His Cabinet was not distinguished, but it con- 
tained certain elements of political and administrative strength, 
which proved advantageous for the moment, although later it 
was to become the mark for bitter criticism. The President soon 
made it plain that he was determined, as in bis governorship 
of New Jersey, to exercise his personal influence and his position 
as head of the party to initiate and carry through the legislation 
he had advocated in his campaign. His ascendancy in Congress 
was soon established. After convoking both Houses in special 
session on April 7 1913, he delivered his first message in person, 
reviving the custom that had lapsed since the administration 
(1797) of the elder Adams. He intervened constantly during 
this and later sessions, to further the legislation in which he 
was especially interested. 

The first important piece of legislation that resulted from 
the special session was the Underwood Tariff Act, which was 
passed in Sept, and signed by the President Oct. 3 1913. It 
provided for a notable downward revision and naturally met 
strong opposition from varied industrial interests. Such opposi- 
tion was overcome largely through the personal efforts of Mr. 
Wilson, who appealed constantly to public sentiment, notably 
in an attack upon the activities of hostile lobbyists. The 
Tariff Act, in addition to lower duties and important adminis- 
trative changes, introduced an income tax- long advocated by 
Democrats — which was destined in later developments to 
counterbalance the loss of revenue resulting from the lowering 
of the tariff; it weighed heavily upon the industrial interwis of 
the North and increased the growing unpopularity of the Presi- 
dent in that region. The Tariff Act was followed by a broad 
measure of currency reform, the Federal Reserve Act, signed 
Dec. 23 1913; it is generally regarded as the administration's 
second great legislative triumph. Mr. Wilson’s purpose was to 
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supplant the dictatorship of ptivate banking institutions by a 
reorganisation that should provide funds available to meet 
extraordinary demands and a currency that would expand and 
contract automatically. Early in 19x4 the President caUed 
upon Congress to continue its labours of reform by the regula- 
tion of the trusts. After long debate and warm opposition, his 
appeal was answered by the passing of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and the Clayton Anti-trust Act. The latter, be- 
sides perfecting anti-trust legislation in several ways, met the 
demands of labour by declaring that labour was not a commod- 
ity, by prohibiting injunctions in labour disputes unless neces- 
sary to prevent irreparable injury, and by proclaiming that 
strikes and boycotts were not violations of Federal law. It 
further exempted labour associations from the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. Wilson/s policy of domestic social reform had thus been 
developed with surprising legislative success during the first 
year of his administration. His foreign policy was not so clear-^ 
cut and aroused little enthusiasm. It was characterized by an 
evident desire to concede the rights of other nations to the 
limit and to avoid any stressing of the jKiwer of the United States 
for the material advantage of its citizens. Definite steps were 
taken to prepare the Filipinos for self-government. Pressure 
was brought to bear upon the California state Government to 
mitigate the severity of its anti-Japanese legislation. The 
dollar diplomacy ** of the preceding administration was 
repudiated and American bankers effectively discouraged from 
participating in the international Chinese loans. As a result 
of the President’s personal demand, Congress repealed the law 
exempting American coastwise shipping from Panama Canal 
tolls. Mr, Wilson, however, failed to secure the Senate’s rati- 
fication of a treaty with Colombia, which contained a virtual 
apology on the part of the United States and an offer to pay 
$25,000,000 as reparation for the alleged grievances of Colombia 
in connexion with the establishment of Panama as an independ- 
ent country. In the Caribbean, Mr. Wilson’s policy differed in 
principle rather than practice from that of his predecessors; 
in Nicaragua and Haiti the customs were taken over by U.S. 
officials. By a treaty signed Sept. 16 IQIS, a virtual protecto- 
rate of Haiti was assumed ; in Santo Domingo the precautionary 
visits of American cruisers were followed in the summer of 1916 
by the landing of marines, and in Nov. of that year by the proc- 
lamation of a military government under American auspices. 

Mr. Wilson’s Mexican policy aroused heated criticism. Fol- 
lowing the accession of Gen. Huerta to power and the Presi- 
dent’s failure to arrange a settlement providing for his elimina- 
tion as dictator, Mr. Wilson resigned himself to what he called 
a policy of ** watchful waiting.” Conditions in Mexico were 
anarchical, and intervention was strongly urged by both Ameri- 
can and European commercial intere.sts. To formal interven- j 
tion the Prcsiclent was definitely opposed, but in April 1014 he 
was compelled to authorize the occupation of Vera Cruz in 
retaliation for affronts to American blue-jackets. The proffered 
mediation of Argentina, Brazil and Chile he gladly accepted, 
but the resulting protocol of Niagara P^alls (June 24 1914) did 
not provide a basis for peace. Although Huerta fled from 
Mexico in July, the country continued to be torn by rival 
factions. American troops were withdrawn from Vera Cruz 
in Nov. 1014, but it was not until Oct. 1915 that the Govern- 
ment of Carranza was recognized by Mr. Wilson, in company 
with eight South and Central American Governments. Further 
complications ensued. The raid into American territory of 
Gen. Villa, March 9 1916, led Mr. Wilson to authorize a puni- 
tive expedition, which soon aroused the protests of Carranza. 
In May and June the President mobilized the National Guard 
and sent a force of about xoo,ooo to patrol the Mexican border. 
The crisis w'as tided over by a joint Mexican -American com- 
mission sitting at New London, Conn., which brought no definite 
settlement, but at least postponed hasty action on either side. 
In Jan. 1917, the last American troops were withdrawn from 
M^can soil. The President’s policy had not led to stable 
in Mexico, and the sole advantage secured seemed 
Be lhc emphasis laid by tlie U.S. Government on the principle 


that it would not take advantage of the misfortunes of a weak 
neighbour for its own selfish profit. 

Foreign affairs after July 1914 were naturally dominated by 
the World War. President Wilson insisted upon a policy of 
strict neutrality. This he emphasized not merely by formal 
proclamation on Aug. 4, but by an address to the American 
people of Aug. x8, in which he adjured them, in view of the 
mixture of nationalities in the United States, to be impartial 
in thought as well as action. His offer of mediation, made on 
Aug. 5, remained without response, and further attempts at 
mediation in early autumn proved fruitless. His determina- 
tion to remain absolutely aloof from £uroi>ean quarrels was 
underlined in several addresses, in which he insisted that the 
United States was in no way concerned, and was further empha- 
sized by his opposition to any change in its military policy. 
America’s vital interest in the struggle, however, soon became 
plain and resulted in diplomatic controversies with the belli- 
gerents. Great Britain’s attempt to control indirect importa- 
tion of goods into Germany, by an enlargement of contraband 
schedules and an extension of the doctrine of “ continuous 
voyage ” to conditional contraband, was vigorously opposed 
by President Wilson, who authorized Mr. Bryan, his Secretary 
of State, to protest in strong terms. A lengthy interchange 
of notes followed, which led to no settlement (see International 
Law). The diplomatic controversy with Germany proved more 
serious. The proclamation of a ‘‘ war zone ” about the British 
Isles, in which German submarines threatened to destroy 
enemy merchant vessels with consequent danger to the lives 
and property of neutrals, was met by a note oi.Feb. 10 1915, 
which warned Germany that she woul 4 <f%a^ strict 

accountability ” for the lawless acts of submarine commanders. 
Mr. Wilson further attempted to find a compromise, based upon 
a relaxation of the British food blockade and an abandonment 
of the German submarine campaign. The effort failed and 
was followed by a scries of submarine attacks, which culminated 
in the sinking of the ** Lusitania,” May 7 1915, with the loss of 
over 100 American lives. The President, while he disappointed 
opinion in the eastern states by a speech in which he reaffirmed 
his pacific determination, stating that a man might be ** too 
proud to fight,” at once set out to win from Germany a dis- 
avowal and a promise that merchant ships should not be tor- 
pedoed without warning and the saving of the lives of passen- 
gers. A lengthy exchange of notes ensued; the pacific Mr. 
Bryan, Secretary of State, regarding the President’s language as 
too strong, resigned; on the other hand Mr, Wilson’s patience 
with the evasions of the German Government and the continued 
sinkings by submarines led to bitter attacks upon the Presi- 
dent’s policy of conciliation, which was stigmatized as anaemic 
or even cowardly. Mr. Wilson succeeded, however, in securing 
from Germany a promise not to sink liners without warning 
(Sept. I lOis), and continued his efforts to induce Germany to 
abandon the submarine campaign completely. He was hampered 
by an attempted revolt of Congressional leaders, who blurred 
the issue with Germany by introducing resolutions designed to 
prevent Americans from travelling upon belligerent ships. I'he 
President, through his personal influence, secured the defeat of 
these resolutions in Feb. 1916, insisting that he would not con- 
sent to any abridgment of the rights of American citizens in 
any respect.” Shortly afterwards the issue with Germany was 
brought to a head by the sinking of the ” Sussex,” March 24 
1916. Mr. Wilson waited three weeks before sending a formal 
note of protest to Germany (April 19 igi6) but couched it in 
the form of an ultimatum, stating that unless Germany should 
immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare, the United States would be com- 
pelled to sever diplomatic relations. The German answer, 
while attempting to make acceptance conditional upon Great 
Britain’s relaxation of the blockade, was in effect a promise not 
to sink merchant ships without warning and without saving 
human lives. The submarine issue now seemed less critical. 

The diplomatic victory thus apparently secured by Mr. 
Wilson was utilized in his behalf during the electoral campaign 
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of 1916, in which he was inevitably the Democratic candidate. 
It enabled his supporters to declare that he had vindicated the 
rights of the United States successfully, and at the same time 
had kept us out of war/^ The slogan made a strong appeal, 
especially in the districts of the Middle West. The Republicans, 
on the other hand, who had nominated Charles £. Hughes, 
criticized the whole foreign policy of the President. They in- 
sisted that he had failed to take prompt action for the protection 
of American lives and honour, alike in his dealings with Germany 
and in his handling of the Mexican crisis. They characterized 
his domestic policy as demagogic, instancing the Clayton Act 
and the Adamson Act; the latter had been urged on Congress 
by Mr. Wilson to avert a railroad strike in Sept. 19x6, and 
many citizens regarded it as an untimely surrender to labour 
threats. They also criticized his attitude on preparedness,** 
to which the President had been opposed until the close of 1915, 
and ridiculed the cautious expansion of military and naval 
forces provided for in the National Defense Act of 1916. In the 
east and in most industrial centres of the middle west, Mr. 
Wilson was unpopular, but the election showed his strength in 
the farming districts west of the Mississippi and on the Pacihe 
coast; in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s return to the Republican fold 
the President drew largely from the Progressives, and on election 
day received a slight electoral majority over Mr. Hughes (277 
to 254) and a popular plurality of 9,129,606 to 8,538,221. 

His re-election enabled Mr. Wilson to proceed with plans for 
peace proposals to the European belligerents. These he had 
been preparing since the early summer of 1916, and, regardless 
of the German peace balloon of Dec. 12 1916, he sent on Dec. 18 
identical notes to the belligerents, asking them to state the 
terms upon which they would consider peace. Informed of the 
undercurrents of German military circles, he evidently feared 
that if the war continued, the United States would necessarily 
become involved; he also hoped that a clear definition of war 
aims would strengthen pacific elements in both belligerent 
camps. The German reply was evasive; that of the Allies 
refused to consider peace until Germany should offer “ complete 
restitution, full reparation, and effectual guarantees.” The 
replies gave the President opportunity to expound what he had 
come to believe was the only sure basis of an enduring peace. 
This he did in a speech of Jan. 22 1917, in which he insisted that 
the peace must be organized by the major force of mankind, 
thus emphasizing the need of a League of Nations; that no 
nation should extend its policy over another nation; that no 
one Power should dominate the land or the sea. There must be a 
limitation of armaments. As a guarantee of future peace and 
justice, the ending of the existing war must not be the violation 
of the rights of one side or the other*, it must be a peace without 
victory.” Further efforts to secure a peaceful arrangement 
were frustrated by the determination of the German militarist 
clique to renew the submarine warfare, regardless of the effect 
on the United States. On Jan. 31, the German ambassador, von 
Bernstorff, delivered a note to this effect, and four days later 
the President handed him his papers. He still, however, avoided 
formal war with Germany, and on Feb. 26 asked for a resolution 
of armed neutrality, which would permit the arming of Amer- 
ican merchant ships for entrance into the barred sea zone. The 
resolution was blocked by a filibuster. Finally, in view of con- 
tinued sinking of American ships, the President came to Con- 
gress on April 2 1917, and asked for a declaration that a state of 
warfare existed with Germany. The resolution was passed by 
the Senate on April 4, by the House on April 6. 

President Wilson had always abhorred the exercise of force 
in international relations, and the war which he at last regarded 
as necessary was, in his mind, a war to ensure peace. Neverthe- 
less he was determined that it should be waged efficiently and 
that the mistakes of previous wars should not be repeated. 
Those mistakes, he believed, had resulted chiefly from the inter- 
mixture of politics in military affairs, and from the decentraliza- 
tion of the American military machine. He opposed a coalition 
war cabinet, as leading to divided responsibility. Military 
Ikflicy was handed over to the military experts. He approved 
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the immediate development of the general staff as the centraliz- 
ing military organ, und it was upon the recommendation of that 
body that he urged, against the wish of Congressional leaders, 
the Selective Service Act. On the advice of the general staff he 
appointed Gen. John J. Pershing commander of the expedi- 
tionary force to France, and, also following that advice, he 
refused to authorize a volunteer force under Mr. Roosevelt. 
Similarly the plans for the development of a large army in France 
were inaugurated and translated into fact by the military experts. 
As regards conduct of operations the President gave to Gen. 
Pershing complete authority, and permitted no interference by 
politicians. In the building of the new array, the President 
took no direct part, but he used his authority consistently to 
favour centralization under the general staff. He foDowed a 
similar policy in the mobilization of the industrial resources of 
the nation. He encouraged the centralizing efforts of the 
Council of National Defense and its committees, and sought 
always to secure for them executive rather than the merely 
advisory powers which they at first possessed. He urged the 
Lever Act, which in Aug. 1917 created a Food and a Fuel Admin- 
istration, and advocated the taking over of the railroads by the 
Government in Dec. His policy of economic centralization 
was ultimately assisted by the many protests against his war 
policies which were made in the winter, and which centred 
round the demand for a non-partizan war cabinet or ministry of 
munitions; for his supporters were able to insist that the more 
effective handling of war problems demanded not new machin- 
ery but greater efficiency of the existing mechanism. The 
President asked for powers to cut through red tape and rearrange 
bureaus without reference to Congress. His demands were 
embodied in the Overman Act, which was passed in May 1918, 
and which enabled him to grant executive powers to the various 
boards that had been created. The War Industries Board, 
released from its dependence upon the Council of National 
Defense, at once became the centralizing organ of the economic 
activities of the country. In his war appointments Mr. Wilson 
disregarded party lines, a notable fact since in political appoint- 
ments he always showed himself strictly a party man. Repub- 
licans such as Hoover, Stettinius, Gocthals, Schwab, Vanderlip, 
were chosen because of their administrative qualities and regard- 
less of political affiliations. 

During the war President Wilson consistently developed his 
ideals of a new international system which should f)erpetuate 
peace and assure justice and security to every nation regardless 
of its material strength. He hoped thus not merely to construct 
a basis for just peace when the war should end, but to hasten the 
end of the war by appealing to the peoples of the enemy states 
against their Governments. The most notable of his speeches 
was that of Jan. 8 19x8, in which he stated 14 points necessary 
to a just and lasting peace. This, with his later addresses, was 
ultimately accepted as the basis of the final settlement. Their 
effect in Germany and Austria-Hungary was not apparent until 
the military defeat of those empires, but his words acted con- 
tinually as a corroding factor, weakening the enemy’s deter- 
mination to light. When in the autumn of 1918 they faced mili- 
tary defeat, they turned to Mr. Wilson offering to accept his 
Fourteen Points as the basis of peace. The President’s insist- 
ence upon justice as an essential to a lasting settlement had 
brought him great prestige in Allied countries, but the chiefs of 
the Allied Governments hesitated to accept the Fourteen Points 
in the fear that the material advantages of the victory might be 
thrown away. They yielded, however, to the persuasive diplo-^ 
macy of Col. House, who represented the President at Paris, and 
it was on the understanding that the Fourteen Points (reserva- 
tion made of “ Freedom of the Seas ” and inclusion of Germany’s 
promise to make full reparation) should be the basis of the 
peace that the Armistice was granted to Germany.* The Presi- 
dent realized, however, that it would be difficult to translate his 
principles into the actual treaty. Aside from the opposition he 
might expect from selfish nationalistic interests among the 

' The Fourteen Points are set forth in full in the article World 
War, under the subhead Political History, 
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Allies, he lacked unified support at home, where hie political 
opponents called for a ‘‘ strong peace that would annihilate 
Germany; there was little enthusiasm for a League of Nations, 
which the President regarded as essential to a just and lasting 
settlement* Furthermore he had weakened his political position 
at home by a scries of tactical mistakes* Of these, the most 
important was an appeal issued immediately before the Con- 
gressional election of Nov., in which Mr. Wilson asked the 
voters to cast their ballots for Democratic candidates, on the 
ground that a Repubbean Congress would divide the leader- 
ship at the moment of international crisis. Such an appeal 
would have been comprehensible if it had been made by a prime 
minister in a parliamentary country, but Wilson had proclaimed 
himself the leader of the nation and could not logically also play 
the r6le of party leader. The Republicans seemed to have some 
ground for complaining that although they had submerged 
partisan quarrels during the war, President Wilson was now 
attempting to capitalize the war and foreign affairs in order to 
win a partizan advantage. Many voters were antagonized by 
the appeal, and the elections went in favour of the Republicans. 
The President thus lost command of the Senate in the next Con- 
gress and its Foreign Relations Committee was to be controlled 
by his political and other opimnents. Believing that his pres- 
ence at the Peace Conference was necessary, if it was not to be 
dominated by old-style diplomatic prseticcs, Mr. Wilson de- 
cided himself to go to Paris, and on Dec. 4 iqi8 sailed with the 
other members of the American Commission on the “ George 
Washington.” He arrived at Brest on Dec, 13, and was received 
at Paris, in England, and at Rome with tremendous enthusiasm. 
F^or the moment he was the popular hero, both in Allied and 
enemy countries. But his prestige rested on a precarious 
looting, and must inevitably diminish when he came to oppose 
the national aspirations of any people. Ue was anxious, there- 
fore, to strike off a quick general peace, leaving details for later 
settlement; but this proved impossible, and formal con- 
versations at Paris began only in Jan. 19x9. The President 
succeeded in winning an early victory when he persuaded the 
conference to accept the principle of the League of Nations as the 
basis of the peace, and when, on Feb. 14, he won unanimous 
approval of the preliminary draft of the covenant. On return- 
ing to the United States, however, he found Republican opposi- 
tion to the league strongly manifested in the Senate, although 
be had the support of Mr. Taft’s influence in that party and in 
the country. Public opinion seemed to be uninstructed and 
apathetic as to the President’s policies. Going back to Paris 
in March, he was able to secure the insertion in the covenant of 
certain amendments required by American sentiment, and the 
approval by the conference of the flnal draft of the covenant. 
But he was confronted by the demands of the French, Italians 
and Japanese for territorial and economic concessions from 
the enemy, which he regarded as excessive. Long discussions 
followed, culminating in Mr. Wilson’s acceptance of a portion of 
the Allied demands, notably the granting of Shantung to the 
Japanese, of much of the frontier line promised by the Treaty of 
London to Italy, and the exaction from Germany of what 
amounted to a blank cheque in the matter of reparation!*.. Such 
concessions aroused the opposition of liberals in England and 
America, who insisted that the President had surrendered his 
principles. Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, acknowledging 
that certain aspects of the settlement were not ideal, believed 
that he had won his main contention in securing the League of 
Nations, which provided the mechanism for eradicating the 
vices contained in the treaties. In this belief he was supported 
by another liberal protagonist, Gen. Smuts. On Juie ag 1919* 
the day following the signing of the Versaillca Ikcsiiy, the 
President sailed for America. Flis international, ^prestige had 
suffered from his opposition to national claims, espemlly that of 
the Italians to Fiumc and of the French to the latiWnk of the 
Rhine. Nevertheless, as the bitterness of the moipfpt passed, 
the magnitude of his accomplishments at Paris Ippime more 
generally recognized. When the veil of secrecy surcijpiiding the 
negotiations was gradually lifted, it was seen that tlie^||e]jef that 


he had been outmanoeuvrod by Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
was hardly justified by the facts. Lacking the negotiating 
ability of Lloyd George and the political experience of Clemen- 
ceau, he refused to enter the diplomatic lists with them, but 
by his manifest candour and sincerity early disarmed bis oppo- 
nents in argument. He said exactly what was in his mind, and 
was careful that his statements should be fortified by the docu- 
ments and statistics furnished by his expert advisers. 

The strain of the conference had told upon Mr. Wilson’s physical 
and nervous strength. He was thus not well equipped to wage 
the struggle with his Republican opponents in the Senate which 
developed upon his presentation of the treaty. Had the Presi- 
dent been willing to compromise and accept reservations to the 
covenant of the league, it is possible that the two- thirds neces- 
sary to ratification might have been secured. This course he 
refused to follow, and it soon became clear that the Foreign 
Relations Committee would not recommend ratification without 
serious reservations or amendments. In the hope of winning 
popular support, the President set forth upon a tour of the 
country and along the Pacific coast aroused enthusiasm in marked 
contrast to the coldness of the east. The effort, however, over- 
taxed his strength, and on Sept. 26 at Wichita, Kan., the Pres- 
ident was compelled to give over his tour and return to Washing- 
ton, where he suffered a complete nervous collapse. The exact 
nature of his illness was not made public and few realized how 
serious it would prove to be. Many, however, felt that in view 
of his inevitable abstention from active work, it would have 
been wiser for him to retire at least temporarily. As it was, 
his system had provided for no understudy and the administra- 
tion was left without a leader. Entirely apart from the confu- 
sion thus caused in the conduct of the public business, Mr. 
Wilson’s illness led directly to the defeat of the treaty. There 
was no one else capable either of leading the fight for ratification 
without reservations, or with sufficient authority to arrange a 
compromise. On Nov. 14 the Senate adopted reservations 
which Mr. Wilson declared would nullify ” (etc., etc.) the 
treaty; for this reason he urged the Democrats to refuse to vote 
for the ratifying resolution, which was accordingly defeated on 
Nov. 19 1919. During the succeeding weeks efforts were made 
to arrange a compromise. The Republican loaders agreed to 
soften the language of certain reservations, and the President 
intimated that he would accept a mild reservation on Article 
X. of the covenant, which had aroused the chief opposition. 
Neither side would yield enough, and when on March 19 1920, 
the final vote was t^cn on the ratifying resolution, which con- 
tained a strong reservation on Article X., Mr. Wilson again 
urged Democratic senators not to accept. The resolution thus 
failed of the necessary two-thirds by a margin of seven votes, 
57-37. The President appealed to the autumn presidential 
election in 1920 as the decisive plebiscite. Although he had 
lost his former control of the party, and the Democratic presi- 
dential nominee at San Francisco was not his choice, the 
Wilsonian policies, including approval of the League of Nations, 
were inevitably the bsue of the elections. In the electioneering 
campaign, however, the President himself could take no active 
part, for his physical collapse proved so serious as to confine 
to the White House. For the overwhelming victory won 
bg^he Republicans, see United States (History). After his 
d^ll^t Mr. Wilson kept close silence on public matters, and his 
annual message of Dec. 1920, while it sounded the note of 
i|ltional duty, made no reference to that which lay nearest his 
heart — the League of Nations. This silence, indeed, he pre- 
sf^yed until the close of his administration, March 4 1921. 
In Dec. 1920 he had been awarded the Nobel Peace prize. 

The failure of President Wilson to win the approval of the 
United States for his peace policies presents one of the most 
interesting problems of American history. He had led the 
country through the difficult period of a war unsurpassed in 
magnitude and culminating in complete victory; in the face of 
serious obstacles he had forced European statesmen to accept 
the major item in his programme; he returned home only to be 
repudiated by his own people. Personal and partizan factors 
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unquestionably contributed to his defeat. In private inter- 
course Mr. Wilson displayed a personal magnetianii a breadth 
of culture, and a genial cordiality that are amply attested 
by his intimates. But in public life he proved unable to capital- 
ize such advantages, possibly because of natural shyness^ possi- 
bly because physical delicacy restricted his social activities. 
Roosevelt’s capacity for mixing ” with all political and human 
types he totally lacked. In the formation of his policies he 
isolated himself and was unable to establish close relations with 
Congressional leaders. This gave rise to the impression that the 
President disliked advice, was an ego-centric autocrat, and 
immediately dispensed with anyone who disagreed with him. 
Such criticism, by no means a novelty in the case of strong- 
willed presidents, was utilized by his political opponents and 
intensified hlS unpopularity in the industrial centres, especially 
of the east, an unpopularity which, except for a few months 
during the opening months of the war, was an outstanding 
factor in the politi(^ situation. Broadly speaking, the criticism 
does not seem to be fully justified. In matters of what he 
regarded as principle he was adamant, and he distrusted the 
judgment of those whose basic point of view was different from 
his own; but the evidence of those who worked with him, includ- 
ing that of Republican advisers at Paris, is almost unanimous 
to the effect that he was anxious to secure advice, was tolerant 
of opinions, and glad to delegate responsibility. The contrary 
belief was doubtless fostered by Mr. Wilson’s inability to build 
up an efficient secretarial organization, and his incapacity, 
rather than unwillingness, to apportion effectively the details 
of administrative labour. His handling of war problems shows 
clearly his desire to delegate responsibility; once an appoint- 
ment was made he refused to interfere and consistently pro- 
tected his appointee from the importunities of politicians. 

Political responsibility in general, he believed, should rest 
with the President. From conviction, rather than from egotism, 
he sought to emancipate the presidential office from the con- 
trol of Congressional committees, a control which he earnestly 
deplored in his earliest writings. The President, he felt, should 
be the real leader of the nation, and not a mere executive super- 
intendent. The Cabinet he looked on as an executive and not 
as a political council, and it was alwaya strictly subordinated to 
his policies. So long as the Democrats held the majonty in 
Congress he was able to translate such ideas into fact, and 
effectively disposed of all attempted Congressional revolts. 
'Phis attitude naturally did not allay the political resentmer*ts 
which were inevitably aroused and which were intensified by 
Mr. Wilson’s tendency to regard political opposition as tanta- 
mount to personal hostility; when the Democratic majority dis- 
appeared he faced uncompromising hostility. He was intensely 
impatient of partizan obstruction of his idealistic plans, and 
there is much of the Calvinist in his refusal to temporize or 
deviate from the path which he believed himself appointed to 
tread. While in matters of detail he showed at times some 
capacity for compromise, in matters of principle he displayed 
the unswerving determination characteristic of the prophet, a 
trait that is not always conducive to success in the exigencies of 
modern party warfare. Indeed it is as a prophet, rather than 
as a statesman that Mr. Wilson should be regarded. No one 
has preached more effectively the necessity of introducing a 
morfid standard into international politics. 

The following are the most important writings of President Wilson : 
Congressional CovernmenL a Studv in American Politics (1885); 
The State — Elements of Ilistorical and Practical Politics (1889); 
Division and Reunion^ 1820-1880 (1893); An Old Master and Other 
Political Essays (1893); Mere Literature and Other Essays (1893); 
George Washington (1896) ; A History of the American People (1902) ; 
Constitutional Government in the United States (1908); The New 
Freedom (1913); On Being Human (1916); International Ideals 
(1919). Personal and political biographies of President Wilson have 
been written by H. J. Ford, Womrow WUson: The Man and His 
Work (1916); by H. W. Harris, President Wilson: His Problems 
and His Policy (w7); by W. E. Dodd, Woodrow Wilson and His 
Work (1920); ana oy his private secretary, Toeeph P. Tumulty, 
Woodrow WUson as I Know Him (1921). An four are eulogistic, 
especially the last two named. General surveys of Wilson’s foreign 
policy are to be found in £. £. Robinson and V. J. West's The Foreign 
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Policy of President WUsoUt ip/J-rp/7 (ipiv) ♦ and in Charles Sey* 
moura Woodrow Wilson and the World War (1921), Editions of 
President Wilson’s State papers have been made by Albert Shaw, 
Preside^ Wilson's State Papers and Addresses (19 17); by J. B, 
Scott, President WUson' s Foreign Policy; and Messages, Addresses, 
Papers. (C. Sey.) 

WIMBORNE, IVOR BERTIE GUEST. isT Barok (1835^1914), 
British politician, was bom at Dowlais Aug. 29 1835, the eldest 
son of Sir Josiah John Guest, ist bart., of the firm of Guest, 
Keen & Nettlefold (the Dowlais Iron Works). He was educated 
at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
devoted himself to the management of his large property. He 
succeeded his father as 2nd bart. in 1852. He stood for Parlia- 
ment as a Conservative several times between 1874 and 1880, 
and in the latter year was raised to the peerage. During the 
Tariff Reform controversy he seceded from the Conservative 
party, and afterwards sat in the House of Lords as a Liberal. 
He died at Canford Manor, Dorset, Feb. 22 1914. Lord Wim- 
borne married in 1868 Lady Cornelia Spencer Churchill, eldest 
daughter of the 7th Duke of Marlborough. 

Lord Wimborne’s eldest son, Ivor Churchill Guest, was 
born Jan. 16 1873, and was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He unsuccessfully contested Plymouth 
in the Liberal interest in 1898 and served in S. Africa with 
the Dorsetshire yeomanry in 1900. In 1900 he was elected for 
Plymouth, holding the seat until 1906, and from tgo6 to 1910 
sat for Cardiff. In 1910 he was raised to the peerage as Baron 
Ashby St. Ledgers and sworn of the privy council, while from 
1910 to 1912 he was paymaster-general. He became Lord-in- 
waiting to King George V. in 1913, and in 1914 succeeded his 
father as 2nd Baron Wimborne. In 1915 he became lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, but resigned in May 1016, after the Irish 
rebellion. He was, however, reappointed in Aug. 1916, and 
remained in Ireland till May 1918, when he was on his retire- 
ment created a viscount. He was well known as an enthusiastic 
sportsman and polo player, and to him was due the organiza- 
tion of the polo team which defeated the U.S.A. in the inter- 
national match at Mcadowbrook, Long Island, in June 1914. 

WINCHESTER, England {see 28.704). — The pop. increased 
from 23,378 in 1911 to 23,791 in 1921. In 1912 the necessary 
work for preserving the cathedral by underpinning the walls 
and laying new foundations (undertaken in 1905) was com- 
pleted, and on July 15 of that year the King and Queen attended 
a great Thanksgiving Service at the cathedral. The total cost 
of restoration was £113,000, raised by voluntary subscriptions. 
As much of the work had to be carried out under water varying 
in depth from 6 to 20 ft., a diver was employed continuously 
for sJ years to lay down cement concrete at the base of the 
new foundations. The work was carried out by Sir Thomas 
Jackson and Sir Francis Fox. During 1919-21 a large part of 
the ancient stained glass in the cathedral was also restored. 

In 1918 a find of iron currency bars of the early iron age was made 
on Worthy Down, near Winchester, and, in excavations near the 
same spot in 1920, some pit dwellings " were located, the area 
appearing to be the site of a settlement of that age. Tne objects 
found were placed in the city museum. A number of other objects of 
archaeological interest have been unearthed, including a i^rtion of a 
stone column with its capitadi and dedication stone to Carinus (a.d. 
283-4), the only inscription to that Emperor as yet found in Great 
Britain. In 1919 the valuable Dale collection of prehistoric and Ro- 
man antiquities was purchased and placed in the museum, and the 
Rosehill collection of prehistoric remains was transferred to the 
Tudor House museum at 5 k)uthampton. A map of ancient Winches- 
ter, indicating all existing ancient and historic buildings and the 
sites of those no longer in existence, was issued by the Ordnance 
Survey in 1920. 

A site of 100 ac. in the St. Cross district of the city has been 
planned on self-contained garden city lines, on which 560 
houses were in course of erection in z 921. New county council 
offices for the county of Hampshire, on Castle Hill, were opened 
in 1911. The Guildhall was extended in 1914, and the old 
Tudor Guildhall' restored in 1915. A chamber of commerce was 
established in 1919. During the World War Winchester was a 
prominent military centre, and some 50,000 troops, including 
Canadians and Americans, were continually in training thete. 
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WINOATE. SIR FRANCIS REGINALD (i86i- ), British 

general and administrator in the Sudan (see 28.729). In Bee. 
1916 he was appointed High Commissioner for Egypt and 
relinquished the governorship of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
after a successful administration during 16 years. At the 
beginning of 29 19 Sir Reginald Wingate was summoned to 
London to report on the situation which had arisen in Egypt, and 
he remained there many months at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment until his resignation in Oct. 1919. He had received the 
G.B.E. in Jan. 1918, and was created a baronet in June 1920. 

WINNIPEG (see 28.731), the capital of the Canadian province 
of Manitoba, had a pop. at the close of 1920 estimated at 198,000 
(271,958 including suburbs). The Dominion census of 191 x 
gave a pop. of 136,035. Winnipeg is the great commercial 
metropolis of western Canada, its importance having been 
enhanced since 19 ii by the completion of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway (which later became a part of the Canadian 
National Railways system). The Hudwn Bay railway, in- 
tended to link Winnipeg with Port Nelson on Hudson Bay and 
thus to provide an outlet by sea through the summer months 
for the produce of the west, was still under construction in 1921. 
Begun as a private enterprise, it had been taken over by the 
Canadian National Railways system: its completion was ex- 
pected to improve further Winnipeg’s position as the trade 
outlet of the west. As the wholesale centre for the prairie 
provinces Winnipeg housed in 1920 5,000 commercial travellers 
representing an annual wholesale turnover that exceeded 
$300,000,000. The assessed value of property in the city that 
year was $259,419,520. After 191 1 Winnipeg grew in importance 
as a manufacturing centre, and in 1920 had 513 factories and in- 
dustrial plants, including Hour mills, packing houses, structural 
steel works, rolling mills, tanneries, sugar refineries, clothing, 
harness, soap, jewellery and dye factories, etc. The output of 
its industries in 1917 amounted to $98,101,632. The almost 
unlimited power resources of the Winnipeg river, 100 m. away, 
led to a scheme for an extensive hydro-electric system, to develop 

175.000 H.P., which was in course of construction in 1921. The 
Civic Power Electric Co. had developed 60,000 H.P., and the 
Winnipeg Electric Railways had developed 30,000 and had 

50.000 under construction in 1921. The building of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway, Canada’s third trans-continental rail- 
way, in the years following 1911, opened an important phase 
in Winnipeg’s history. The company’s extensive railway shops 
were located at Winnipeg, and the Fort Garry Hqftel was erected 
by the railway in the heart of the city. iv 

WINTER, JOHN STRANGE (Mrs. Arthur Stannard) (1856- 
19x1), English writer (see 28.734), died in Jliiondon Dec. 13 igii. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY (see 26.529).— 
Wireless telegraphy and telephony (also called radiotclcgraphy 
and radiotelcphony) made enormous progress between 19x0 and 
1921. This was due chiefly to the improvements and advances, 
effected in three great inventions, viz.: the three-electrode 
thermionic tube developed out of the Fleming oscillation rectify- 
ing valve, the high frequency alternator, and the Poulscn arc 
generator of continuous waves. The first of these has given a 
means of detecting electric waves of immense sensitivity, and 
also a most effective and easily managed generator of continuous 
electric waves. The second has provided machines for creating 
high frequency electric currents, and therefore electric waves, 
of great powder, enabling^argc long-distance radio stations to be 
equipped which can siganl to any part of the world by day or 
night. The third has also given an alternative method of generat- 
ing high-power continuous waves. These generating and receiv- 
ing appliances quite revolutionized wireless telegraphy and made 
windcss telephony possible not merely as an experimental feat, 
but as a practically useful art. In addition to these inventions 
there have been others such as directive radiotclcgraphy, and 
wire-guided high frequency telegraphy and telephony of immense 
utility. The application of the thermionic valve in ordinary 
wire telephony as a wepcater is also bringing about improvements 
9I1, very great importance. Contemporaneously with these 
Mllievements investigations have been made of a more scientific 
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character arising out of the study of the xtature of electric wave 
propagation rotmd our globe and of* the causes of atmospheric 
disturbances, called ** strays,” which have always been the 
great obstacle to practical radiotelegraphy. 

We shall consider bnefly the nature of these improvements 
in turn. 

High Frequency Alternators . — It had become clear by 1904 or 
1905 that the use of continuous waves in radio telegraphy would 
have marked advantages over the then employed damped wave 
trains produced by condenser discharges, and would be essential 
for the accomplishment of radiotelephony. The most obvious 
method of producing such continuous waves (C.W.) was by 
some form of high frequency alternator. At that time, when wave 
lengths of 300 to 3,000 metres or 1,000 to 10,000' ft. were mostly 
in use, this meant the design of machines giving alternating 
currents having a frequency of 1,000,000 to 100,000,000, and 
such frequencies seemed unattainable by any ordinary alternator 
construction as long as the revolving part of the alternator had 
to carry coils of wire. In low frequency alternating current 
dynamos, generating currents, reversed 50 to 200 times a second, 
there is an electromagnet which provides a constant magnetic 
field through which field coils of wire are moved so as to .generate 
in the latter an alternating current. Either the field coils or the 
armature coils may be the rotating portion. In the case of 
alternators required to produce high frequency currents (20,000 
to 100,000) it is impossible to rotate coil-wound armatures or 
fields at the necessary speed, and the most usual solution of the 
problem is to construct inductor alternators in which the moving 
part consists merely of a disk or drum of steel with teeth or ridges 
on its edge or surface, which serve to change the magnetic flux 
through stationary armature coils, the field coil also being fixed. 
We can then balance such a drum or.disksandnKijifti|tp its edge 
that it can be rotated at at increase 

in capacity and wavidlnii^i^iD^^e aeiiilivHMs or antennae 
requisite for long distance f)6wer stations, frequencies between 

20,000 and idojooo came into use, and attention was again 
directed to the design of alternators giving such frequencies. 

M. Latour has classified these machines into: (i) alternators 
in cascade, (2) internal cascade alternators, (3) homopolar or 
inductor alternators, (4) variable reluctance alternators, and 
(s) alternators with partial utilization of periphery. Although 
B6thenod in France constructed in 1912 a small machine of type 
(1), the first alternators of type (2) of 100 kilowatt output, or 
so, were constructed by R. Goldschmidt about 1912. 

In machines of types (i) and (2) we start with the production 
of a single-phase alternating current of some moderate frequency, 
say 10,000, and multiply it up to much higher frequencies by taking 
aifvantage of a well-known principle called Fresnel’s theorem. IT 
there be two equal vectors represented by lines of equal length, 
which are pivoted to one point and revtnve with equal angular 
velocities in opposite directions, their resultant is a line 9f constant 
direction but periodically varying magnitude with amplitude twice 
the size of that of the revolving vectors. Hence an alternating 
magnetic field of constant direction may be resolved into two fields 
of constant magnitude but rotating in opposite directions, each of 
half the maximum amplitude of the alternating field. If then we pass 
a direct electric current through the field coils of an alternator 
and induce in the revolving armature an alternating current say 
of 10,000 frequency the field due to this armature current may be 
resolved into two oppositely rotating fields, one of which is sta- 
tionary as regards the field magnets and the other cuts them with 
twice the angular velocity of the rotor. This gives rise to a cur- 
rent of twice the frequency in the field coils. The field due to this 
latter current can again be resolved into two oppositely rotating 
fields and these induce currents of still higher frequency in the 
rotor coils. Wc can so build up currents of frequencies in the ratio 
of I, 2, 4, etc. The currents of intermediate frequency can be 
taken up in circuits comprising capacity and inductance tuned to 
these frequencies respectively. Tne current of the highest fre- 
quency can be put into an aerial wire and employed to radiate 
long electric waves of corresponding wave length. 

High frequency alternators of the above description were 
built for the radio station established at Tuckerton, N.J., in 
correspondence with a similarly equipped one at Eilvese, near 
Hanover in Germany, and used for trans-Atlantic transmission 
from about 1912 up to the time of the entrance of the United 
States into the World War. 
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The third type of high frequency (H.F,) alternator, called the 
homopolar inductor alternator, is represented by the machines 
of E.F.W. Alexanderson with disk rotor, and Bithenod-Latour 
and the Soci6t6 Fran^aise Radio-Electriquc with drum rotor. 

The principle of these alternators is as follows: a fixed ring- 
shaped frame or stator has inwardly projecting teeth of laminated 
iron, and a ringshaped magnetizing coil traversed by a direct excit- 
ing current causes magnetic ilux to spring across from the teeth on 
one side (N. poles) to the teeth on the other side (S. poles). This 
flux traverses the air gap. Over these teeth is a zig-zag armature 
winding. Between the teeth in the Alexanderson machine revolves 
a steel disk with teeth cut in the periphery (see fig. i and fig. la). 


parallel, thus giving to the aerial 500 or 600 kilowatts of electric 
power. Also similar machinea arc employed in the large French 
radio station at Croix-d’Hins near Bordeaux, and are installed in 
the very large French radio station at St. Assise, near Melun, which 
began to be erected in 1921. Alexanderson alternators of 200 kilo- 
mtt ^wer are installed at the American naval radio station at 
New Brunswick, N.J. This station communicates with Stavanger 
radio station in Norway (3.554 *«•) with Lyons (3,845 and 
Nauen, near Berlin (3,958 m.) (see fig. i). 


The Arc Generator . — Wc must next mention the improvements 
made in connexion with the Duddell-Poulsen arc generator. In 
this appliance an dcctric arc is formed with a direct current 



Figs, i (left hand) and la (right hand). — Fig. i, 2(X) kilowatt Alexanderson high frequency alternator, driven by an electric motor. 
Fig. la. — Half section of the Alexanderson high frequency alternator; showing the inductor disk which revolves between the stator pt)les. 

(By jxirmissioit of TJie Wireless Press.) 


The number of teeth in the rotor is half the number of teeth on 
each side of the stator. These rotor teeth as they pass ^tween the 
stator teeth decrease the reluctivity of the air gap and increase the 
magnetic flux passing. Hence as the rotor revolves the magnetic 
flux linked wit 11 the armature circuit is alternately increased and 
decreased. This creates an electromotive force and a high fre- 
quency current in the armature circuit. The only revolving part 
of the machine is thus a well-balanced rigid steel disk. The field 
exciting coil and the armature coil are both stationary. Such 
machines are called in English inductor alternators and in French 
homopolar alternators. 

In the Bethenod-Latour machines the inductor is in the form of 
a steel drum with exterior of laminated iron in which longitudinal 
grooves arc ploughed out. The stator ring has inward radially 
ointing laminated iron teeth on both edges, and the magnetic 
ux, leaving one set of teeth (N. poles), passes down through the 
drum teeth and up again into the other set of stator teeth (S, poles). 
The ridges on the drum serve to increase and decrease the flux 
through the armature wire which is wound zig-zag on both sets 
of stator teeth. ^ 

The peculiarity of the French niJichinc Is that the rotor or drum 
has many more ridges or teeth on it than the stator ring. By this 
we can obtain the necessary high frequency without dangerous 
peripheral speed in the rotor, and yet leave plenty of space lor the 
armature winding placed on the stator teeth. 

On account of the few turns in the armature such machines 
give a small electromotive force, but this can be raised by suit- 
able static transformers, one secondaiy terminal of which is con- 
nected to the radiating antennae and the other to the earth plates. 
The aerial wire is then tuned to the frequency of the alternator and 
the necessary wave length. A point of importance is the exact 
regulation of the siieed of the machines which must be kept con- 
stant to within o*i % of the normal. This is achieved by the use 
of very sensitive governors which control the speed of the direct 
coupled electric motor which drives the alternator. The signals 
arc made in the case of the Alexanderson machines by varying 
the inductance of a tertiary coil on the transfqrrner which trans- 
fers the energy from the aerial to a non-radiative circuit. By 
placing condensers in series with the H.F. alternators it has been 
found possible to run them in parallel, that is two or more together 
just as in the case of low frequency alternators in electric lighting 
and power stations. 

High frequency homopolar alternators of the B6thenod-Latour 
type have been built by the Society Francaise Radio-Electriiiue 
up to 220 kilowatts size for the French military radio station at 
La Doua, near Lyons. To avokl loss of power by air churning 
these niilchines are enclosed in an air-tight case in which a partial 
vacuum is maintained* The speed of the machines is controlled 
by a Thury governor, and signals are made by short circuiting the 
armature coils in sections. Two or more machines can be run in 


between a water-cooled copper electrode (the positive terminal) 
and a carbon negative electrode. The arc is inclosed in a chamber 
filled with coal-gas or kerosene or alcohol vapour, and a powerful 
transverse magnetic field is made across it (rcc fig. 2 ). If the 



Fig. 2 . — 25 kilowatt Poulscn arc generator of electric oscillations; 
showing the electromagnet and arrangement for dropping alcohol 
into the arc box. (By permission of Marconi's Wireless Tele- 
graph Co., Ltd.) ' 

arc terminals arc shunted by a circuit containing a condenser 
and an inductance coil, high frequency oscillatory currents will 
be set up in this latter circuit under certain conditions. Their 
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energy can be inductively transferred to an aerial wire so as to 
radiate continuous electric waves from it. The arc must be in a 
certain active condition deUwined by its length and the strength 
of the magnetic field in order to produce oscillations. Many 
investigations have been made to elucidate the working of this 
oacillation-^produdng arc. 

A fairly complete list of these papers is given by P. O. Peder- 
sen in the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers (United 
States), vol. V, p. 255, Aug. 1917. 

In order that the arc may be active, t.s. produce oscillations in 
the condenser circuit, it must be drawn out tq a certain length, and 
the transverse magnetic field must have a certain optimum value, 
which defends upon the density of the gas in which it is immersed 
and on the frequency of the oscillations and the strength of the 
direct current feinling the arc. 

Under best conditions the ^cctivc or root mean square value 
of the oscillatory current is iV2«o*7 of the strength of the direct 
feeding current. Thus, if the arc is fed with 100 amperes (D.C.), 
it should give 70 amperes (A.C,) in the oscillation circuit under 
best conditions: the possiblUty of this transformation is the result 
of the negative slope of the characteristic curve of the direct cur- 
rent arc, viz. that an increase in arc current is accompanied by a 
decrease in electric potential difference and vice versa. Also the 
necessity for maintainirtg round the arc a non-oxygenic atmosphere, 
or one consisting of hydrogen or carbon hydrides or oxide#, w due 
to the fact that in these gases the arc chkmcteristic hds a steeper 
(lownwaid sjope than in air (see W, L. Upson, Phil, Jlfng. July 1907). 
The trahivetie magnetic field is requisite suddenly tp extinguish 
the arc at each oscillation, and so produce an electromotive force 
in the inductance cOil which recharges the condenser in the reverse 
direction. Broadly speaking then, the operation which takes place 
is as follows:'**-]! the arc is burning steadily and the condenser is 
shiinted aftross the electrodtp, the result Is to rob the arc of some 
current. Hence the potential difference (P.D.) of the arc Ofeefrodes 
increases. This, however, continues the charging of the condenser 
in (he same direction. Tlien the latter discharges back through the 
arc and this lowers the 1 *.D. of the electrodes. 

The study of the osirillatory arc by means of the oscillograph by 
H. Th. Simon, H. Harkhausen, A. Blondel, and P. O. reclersen 
has shown clearly the nature of the operations taking place. If no 
magnetic field, or a weak one is employed, and if the art: is in air only, 
feefde oscillations are set up in the condenser circuit, and the cur- 
rent through the arc is a pulsatory unidirectional current. /Phis is 
the case of the Duddell or musical arc which has no use in w'ire- 
less telegraphy. If a stronger magnetic field is used and if the 
arc IS in a hydrogen or coal gas atmosphere, then much more power- 
ful oscillations are producea, and when the R. M. S. value of the 
condenser current is equal to, or greater than 70% of the direct 
current the arc current just falls to zero, or is extinguished at 
each oscillation. The function of the transverse magnetic field is 
then to blow out the arc by forcing the stream of electrons out- 
ward, and the effect of this sudden rupture is to create a strong 
adjuvant or assisting induced electromotive force in the inductance 
coil in the condenser circuit. This continues the arc current in the 
same direction, and the condenser thus becomes charged in the 
opposite direction. The process then repeat# itself and we have 
[lowerful oscillations produced in the condenser circuit. 

Although the conaenser current is a sinusoidal current, and the 
arc current has the same form, yet owing to the shape of the dynamic 
characteriatic curve the potential difference of tne arc electrodes 
is an irrejgular curve with sharp peaks corresponding to the instants 
of cessation and recommencement of the arc current. 

The practical construction of a Poulsea arc generator involves 
therefore a large electromagnet having poles which project into a 
box which can be kept full of alcohol, or kerosene vapour or else 
coal-gas. Into this box project alap two electrodes, one of copix:r. 
through which water circulates to keep it cool, and one of hard 
carbon which is kept in slow rotation by a motor, The poles of 
the magnet are shaped bluntly conical so as to concentrate a pow- 
erful magnetic field transversely to the electric arc which springs 
from the copper (+) to the carbon ( — ) electrode. The arc is 
created by a direct current dynamo giving a voltage of 500 or 
more fig. a). A separate shunt-wound dynamo is often employed 
to excite the electromagnet. In the circuit of the arc supply dynamo 
choking coils are inserted, and a circuit comprising a condenser of 
ca)>acity C and an inductance (L) is connected as a shunt to the 
arc. If the capacity C is measured in farads and the inductance in 
henrys then the ratio VL/VC is a function of the dimensions of a 
resistance reckoned !n ohms, and should have some value of about 
500 ohms or so. 

Means must be provided for adjusting the magnetic field to its 
optimum value (Ho) which depends on the frequency (n ) of the 
oscillations firoduced, where n is nearly equal to i/2irVLC, or 
upon the raduited wave length X (in metres) w’here #fX«300 mil- 
lion metres. 

P. 0 . Pedersen states that Ho«fl/X — 6 where a and b are cer- 
tain constants (see “ The Poulsen Arc and its theory ** Proc, Insti- 


tute Radio Engineers, United States, vol. v, p, 355, Aug. 1917). 
L. F. Fuller states that where P is the power fur- 

nished to the arc and K is a constant depending on the surrounding 
gas or vapour. For kerosene K«4'23; for ethylic alcohol K« 8 - 5 . 
For a power of 50 kilowatts and a wave lenrth of 7,000 metres 
the arc in alcohol requires a field of 8,300 C.G.S. units atid for a 
wave length of 20,000 metres and a jsower of 1,000 kilowatts the 
field must be 13,500 C.C.S. units. Hence as the air gap is large 
generally several centimetres) extreinely large magnets are required. 
For the 1,000 kilowatts arc plant the magnets weigh 80 tons and 
for the 500 kilowatts i^ant 65 tons. For smaller sizes of plant the 
magnet is of the open circuit type and for the larger of the closed 
circuit type. The arc chamber and magnets have to be cooled by 
water or oil circulation. From 100 kilowatts size and upwaitfs 
this arc generator is very widely used in long distance radio sta- 
tions. 1 1 labours, however, under the disadvantage that the signalling 
cannot be conducted by starting and stoi^ing the arc but only by 
throwing the aerial out of tune or by defecting the energy into a 
non-radioactive circuit. Heiue power is equally consumed whether 
message signals are being sextt out or only spacing waves. 



Fig. 3. — Modern thermionic generating valve ; showing the cylin- 
drical anode and metal gauze grid, as made by the Marconi-Osram 
Valve Company. (By permission of Marconia Wireless Telegraph 
Co., Ltd.) 


The Thermionic Valve , — The third type of high frequency 
electric oscillation generator which has become of great impor- 
tance in the last five years is the thermionic valve, which is a 
development of the Fleming valve 26.537). 

The Fleming valve comprises a glass bulb, highly exhausted 
of its air, and contains a carbon or metal filament which can be 
rendered incandescent by an electric current. Around the fila- 
ment is placed a metal cylinder carried on a wire sealed through 
the bulb. The peculiar property of it is that, when the filament 
is incandescent, the space between the filament and cylinder 
will conduct negative electricity from the filament to the 
cylinder but not in the opposite direction. Hence the name 
“valve” given to it. It can, therefore, be used to separate out 
the two constituents of a high frequency alternating current 
and “ rectify ” them into a direct current. This valve was ex- 
tensively used as a detector of electric waves in wireless telegraphy 
from 1904 onward as described later. In 1907, Lee de Forest in 
the United States, after he had become acquainted with Fleming’s 
invention of the valve and its use in wireless telegraphy, added to 
it an additional clement in the form of a grid or zig-zag of wire 
placed between the cylinder and the filament but carried on 
a separate terminal. He thus made a so-called thrce-electrode 
thermionic valve, a name sometimes shortened into triode. 
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In its modera form a thermionic valve of the laUer type ciom* 
prises a highly exhausted glass bulb having in it a fllanient of tung* 
sten, or thoriated tu^sten or of platinum wire coated with oxides 
of barium and strontium (see tig. 3). This is rendered incandescent 
by electric current from a storage bdttery. Around the filament 
is a spiral of nickel wire or else a cylinder 0/ nickel wire gause. This 
is technically called the grid. Around that again is a cylinder of 
sheet nickel called the plate. The plate and the grid are carried on 
separate wire stems sealed through the wail of the bulb. Although 
the three-electrode valve was originally devised as a detector of 
electric oscillations as described below yet about 1913, or before, it 
was found that both the two-elcctrode valve and also the three^ 
electrode valve can produce electric oscillations as well as rectify 
or detect them. When the filament is rendered incandescent tor- 
rents of electrons or particles of negative electricity are emitted 
from it. If the plate is given a positive potential relatively to the 
filament by means of a battery called a plate battery, these elec- 
trons are attracted to it, and this creates a movement of negative 
electricity called a thermionic current. If the bulb is highly ex- 
hausted and has a grid in it between the filament and plate, the 
electrons can only reach the latter by passing through the holes in 
the grid. If the grid is given a negative potential it reduces or stops 
the thermionic current. If it is given a positive potential it increases 
the current. The relation between thermionic current and grid 
potential can therefore be represented by a characteristic curve as 
shown in fig. 4. 



Fig. 4. — Characteristic curve of a three electrode thermionic 
valve. 

The three variables, viz. plate and grid potential (vp and r®) 
ami the thermionic current may be regarded us three rectangu- 
lar coordinates which define a characteristic surface, and sections 
of this, parallel to the ipVff axes or ipVp axes, delineate the principal 
characteristic curves. The central portion of this surface, corres- 
ponding to zero grid potential, is nearly a plane and has therefore 
the equation ip=avg-jrlfVp where a and b are certain constants or 
coefficients. 

If wc pass a current by means of a high voltage battery from the 
filament to the plate ami send this current also through the primary 
coil of an oscillation transformer, the secondary circuit of which is 
connected to the filammit and grid, we have an arrangement by 
which continuous elei'.tric oscillations are produced and maintaim'd. 
For, if properly connected, any variation of the grid potential will 
increase or decrease the plate current; and this acting throu|3:h 
the transformer will in turn create the changes of grid potemtml 
which act to sustain the variations of plate current. The action is 
just like the well-known experinient of the singing telephone. If a 
magneto-telephone receiver is in series with a carbon transmitter 
and with a battery, then, when the transmitter is held near the 
receiver, the latter emits a shrill note. The sound given out by 
the receiver acts on the transmitter and this in turn actuates the 
receiver. The energy is drawn in both cases from the battery. 

The three-electrode valve so used is called a transmitting valve, 
and the sustained electric oscillations it can produce, as alwve 
described, can be transferred to an aerial wire and cause it to radiate 
continuous electric waves. 

Very large thermionic valves are now made with glass or silica 
bulbs, a foot or more in diameter, for use as transmitting valves, and 
numbers of these can be associated together to form a thermionic 
generator of large power. In this case the high voltage required to 
pass the plate current through the valve is obtained l^y the use of 
a battery of Fleming two-electrode valves which rectify a high ten- 
sion alternating current of low frequency. A complete valve panel, 
as it is called, comprises the battery of rectifying valves, and three- 
electrode valves and also the necessary transtormers, induction coils 
and condensers (see fig. 5). Large valve pinels arc now constructed 
to transform electric power from i kilowatt to 50 kilowatts or 
more into high frequency electric oscillations of great energy. 

Such valve generators are extensively used by Marconi's Wire- 
less Telegraph Co. and others for the production of continuous 
waves, and are employed at Clifden Station in Ireland for the trans- 
mission of wireless messages across the Atlantic Ocean. 

xxxn.— 33. 


Detectors . — We must in the next place notice the improv^enls 
which have taken place in means for detecting continuous waves 
(C.W.) as used in wireless telegraphy. The reader may refer to 
the earlier article on Wireless Telegraphy (see 3^6.535) for an* 
account of the principal appliances used in connexion with spark 
or damped wave telegraphy for the detection of electric oscilla- 
tions, and especially to the section on the oscillation valve or 
two-electrode thermionic detector, from which other types of im- 
proved thermionic detector have been developed. Subsequently 
to the introduction of the two-elcctrodc, but prior to the advent 
of the three-electrode iliermionic detector, much use was made 
of crystal or rectifying detectors. 

It wall be remembered that the electric waves stmt out from the 
transmitting aerial wire, which arc identical in nature with light 
waves except for their much greater wave length, fall upon an 
aerial wire at the receiving station, and create in this latter extremely 
feeble, high frequency electric currents or oscillations which are a 
copy on a very reduced scale of the electric oscillations established 
in the transmitting aerial. The strength of these feebly received 
ciirrents reckoned in amperes (Ir) can be approximately computed 
from the strength of the currents in the sending aerial (!,) rectoned 
in amperes by means of an empirical formula valid up to about 
2,000 m. due to L. W. Austin and L. Cohen which is as follows: — 

Ir » 1 . -0-0045^/ Vx 

where and lit are the heights of the sending and receiving aerial 
wires in kilometres, d is the distance apart of the stations in kilo- 
metres, X is the wave length in metres, < the base of the Napierian 
logarithms, and R the total resistance of the receiving circuits 
in ohms.' 

The received currents may bo something of the order of 5-10 
nlicroampl^res more or less in the case of long distance working. 
To detect these feeble oscillations special appliances called detec- 
tors are in use. The so-called rectifying detectors do this by con- 
verting^ the received oscillations into feeble unidirectional currents, 
which in the case of clamped waves arc ecjui valent to short gushes 
of electricity in one direction correspon cling in frequency to the 
condenser discharges in the transmitter. These can then be detected 
by a telephone, as they create in the latter a musical sound agreeing 
in pitchy with the wave group frequency, and this, by the action of 
the key in the transmitter, is cut up into dot and dash audible Morse 
signals. One of the first rectifying crystal detectors was carbo- 
rundum discovered in 1906 by H. !I. C. Dunwoody in the United 
States. This material is a crystalline carbide of silicon produced in 
electric furnaces, and, in certain specimens, as shown by G. W. Pierce, 
has an electric conductivity 40 or 50 times greater in arc direction 
than in the opposite along one crystalline axis. 



Fig. 5. — Valve panel for generating high frequency oscillations 
in the transmitters for wireless telegraphy, as made by Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph C'o., Ltd. (By [icrmission.) 


The same profierties are (‘xliibiterl by hessitc and anatase as well 
as by molylKienite and other native sulphides. Furthermore, it 
was found by L, VV. Austin and G. VV. Piclaird that contacts between 
certain pairs of substances such as tellurium and aluminium, or 
zincite and chalcopyrite, also plumbago and galena, have the same 
kind of unilateral conductivity and can be employed for rectify- 


* The problem of predetermining the electric and magnetic force 
at any p<ui!t on a conducting sphere due to a Hertzian oscillator 
at some ix>int on it is a very difficult one. The reader will find 
references to the work of Macdonald, Nicholson, Love, Rybezyn- 
ski. and others in The Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy ^ 
Fleming. 4th ed. chap, ix., and also in a paper by Balth van der 
Pol in Phu. Mag., vol. xxxviii. (Sept. 1919). The final result is that 
diffraction alone will not account for long distance radiotelcgraphy. 
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Ing*’ high frequency oscillationa. These crystal and rectifying 
detectors came at one time into great use in wireless telegraphy.^ 

The limitation in the power of these crystal or rectifying 
detectors lay in the fact that the energy used in making the signal 
is only a portion of that captured by the receiving aerial from 
the incident waves. An immense improvement was therefore 
effected by the introduction of the three-electrode thermionic 
valve, which can act in the manner of a telegraphic relay and 
employs the received power merely to release a much larger 
amount of electric power from a local battery, which latter 
creates the signal in the telephone or other instrument. More- 
over, this type of detector is capable of being used in series so as 
to amplify or magnify enormously the sigiuil-rnaking power. 



Fi(J. 6. — 'rhermionic amplifying and detecting valve of the type 
usually called the “ French *’ valve with cylinder anode and spiral 
wire grid surrounding a straight iilament. 



Pig. 7.-— Views of various types of three-electrode thermionic 
valves; (a) detecting and amplifying valve; (h) transmitting or gen- 
erating valve; (c) amplifying valve of a type made by Marconi’s 
Witelesa Telegraph Co.; (d) small transmitting valve with gauze 
grid. 

The mo<lern hard or high vacuum thermionic valve as used for 
reception and amplification is now generally constructed as fol- 
lows: — a small glass bulb or tulie, a few inches in diameter, has 
sealed into it a filament which can l>e rendered brightly incandescent 
by current from a 2 -to 3-cell storage battery (4-6 volts). This fila- 
ment is of drawn tungsten wire, or else platinum coated with oxides 
of barium and strontium. The bulb is highly exhausted. Around 
the filament and close to it is coiled a spiral ol nickel wire called the 
grid, and outside that a cylinder of nickel called the plate. The 
plate and grid are carried on wires sealed through the bulb, and 
connexions to the grid, plate and filament are brought to four ter- 
minal pins at the liase fixed to a brass collar {$ee figs. 6 and 7). 
These pins fit into a suitable socket. A battery of 30 to 200 volts 
E.M.F. has its negative terminal connected to the filament and 
positive to the plate, and when the filament is incandescent a stream 

* A fuller description of these rectifying detectors is given in 
The principles of Eleclrk Wave TeUgrapky and Telephony J. A. 
Fleming, 4th ed. chapter vi, (1919). 


of electrons (atoms of negative electricity), called the plate cur- 
rent, flows from the filament to the plate through the apertures in 
the grid wires. This current completes its circuit through a coil 
of wire in the external plate filament circuit which may be one coil 
of a transformer. If the grid has a small negative charge given to 
it the plate current decreases, and, if a positive one. the plate cur- 
rent increases. The relation of plate current to grid potential can 
be delineated by a characteristic curve {see fig. 4;. For a certain 
positive grid potential the plate current becomes saturated and 
ceases to increase. If the grid and filament are connected to the 
terminals of the receiving condenser in a wireless telegraph aerial, 
the incidence of electric waves on the aerial will create alternations 
of potential in the grid and alternations of plate current, and the 
amplitude of the plate potential may be five to ten times greater 
than that of the grid. The thermionic tube is then said to have an 
amplifying power of five to ten, 

IF the coil in the plate circuit forms the primary coil of a two- 
coil transformer the secondary circuit of the latter may be con- 
nected to the grid and filament of a second valve, and a second 
amplification of potential may take places We can thus employ a 
series of valves tn cascade and the total amplification increases as 
the nth power of the number of valves (n) in cascade. Thus if one 
valve amplifies potential ten times, three valves will amplify 1 ,000 
times and so on. 

This use of thermionic valves in cascade has given us detectors 
of enormous sensitivity. In order to detect damped oscillations we 
can adopt one of two methods. If we place a small condenser with 
a leak across its terminals in the grid circuit then the side of this 
condenser next tlic grid becomes negatively charged, and the plate 
circuit of the valve is reduced. This charge leaks away almost 
instantly and the plate current of the valve rises again. Hence if 
the incident waves are in “ damped trains ” a telephone receiver 
inserted in the plate circuit of the valve will give a sound of the 
pitch of the train freciuency, and this can be cut up into signals. 
In this case the valve is used as a rectifier as in the case of the 
Fleming valve. The second mode of use depends upon the form of 
the characteristic curve. If we employ a small battery of cells to 
give the grid a certain positive potential we can operate the v'alve 
at a point on the curve near to the saturation point so that a small 
reduction in the potential of the grid lowers the plate current, but a 
small increment of potential does not increase it. Hence if the grid 
is connected to one terminal of the tuning condenser of a receiving 
aerial it will oscillate in potential when a train of electric waves falls 
on the aerial. This, however, will cause a drop in the plate current 
and hence a sound in a telephone receiver included in that circuit. 
If the incident waves arc damped or intermittent trains the iNftfiiiit 
is to make a steady musical sound in the telephone of the pitch of 
the train frequency. Accordingly, by interrupting the groups by 
the sending key, audilile Morse signals can be received. 

The above described methods of reception are however only 
applicable in the case of damped or intermittent trains of waves. 
Ii the electric waves are continuous as sent out by an alternator, 
arc, or valve transmitter, then we can only detect signals made wdth 
them by converting the continuous waves into the equivalent of a 
series of damped trains. This is done by generating in the receiving 
aerial electric oscillations by a local valve generator which have a 
frequency differing from that of the incident waves by about 300 
to i,<K)0. The result is to create in the receiving aerial resultant 
electrical oscillations which fluctuate periodically in amplitude 
just as “ licats ” in musical sounds are produced w'hcn tw^o organ 

f iipes slightly out of tune are sounded together. The number of 
leats per second is equal to the clifTcrcnce in the frecpiency of the 
two sep.'iratc oscillations. In the aerial w’ire these electrical beats 
can then be detected by any of the types of detector and receiver 
used in spark wiredess telegraphy. This method is therefore called 
“ beat reception.” The beats disappear w^hen the signal bringing 
waves arc interrupted at the sending station in making the spaces 
betw'een the Morse code signals. 

One great use of the thrcc-clectrode valve, or triode, as it is some- 
times called, is in amplifying feeble signals. It has been explained 
already that when the grid of the valve is electrified positively or 
negatively it increases or decreases the plate current and, therefore, 
the plate potential. The amplitude of the plate potential varip 
tions may how'ever be five or ten times or more that of the ^rid 
jKitential variations. Hence the valve .acts as a relay or magnifier 
of potential. Again we can interconnect a number of such trjodcs 
in series by induction coils so that the variations in plate current 
of one valve arc made to vary the grid potential of the next. Hence 
by using a series of valves in cascade we can multiply potential 
variations of the grid of the first valve in a geometric progression 
and enormously magnify them. The remarkable achievements of 
modern long distance wireless telegraphy are chiefly due to the use 
of such cascade amplifiers. In fig. 8 is shown a view of such a detec- 
tor made by Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Co. in which six valves 
are used as amplifiers and a seventh valve as a detector. So sensi- 
tive are the^ cascade receivers that it is not necesi^ry to employ 
any long aerial wire to receive wireless signals from distant stations. 
It suffices to construct a large rectangle of a few dozen turns of 
insulated wire called a frame aerial and connect this in scries with 
a condenser of suitable variable capacity and tune the arrangement 
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Fig. 8. — Marconi Co.’s type 55; thermionic amplifier with six 
amplifying valves and one detector as used in wireless telegraphy 
and telephony. (By permission of Marconi's Wireless Telegraph 
Co., Ltd.) 

Directional Wireless, — The frame aerial has the important 
quality of being directive; that is, it tells us the direction in 
which the incident waves are travelling. Hence if two receiving 
stations at a known distance apart are provided with directive 
aerials, and if they simultaneously observe the direction of the ar- 
riving waves from one transmitting station, which may be on an 
aircraft or ship, these observations laid down on a chart will enable 
them to fix the position of the source of the signals. In this 
manner the position of aeroplanes lost in the clouds or ships in 
the fog may be found and their exact position communicated to 
them. There was a considerable development of this directive 
radiotelephony during the World War of 1914-8.^ It has been 
found that there are peculiar difficulties in practising this direc- 
tion finding at or about the times of sunrise and sunset. 

In place of employing a movable frame aerial two fixed nearly 
closed circuit triangular aerials can be erected with their planes 
at right angles, and a resonant receiving circuit can be arranged 
to have a coil which is capable of rotation round a vertical axis 
but so as to be coupled inductively to both the fixed aerials by 
coils in the two aerial circuits. If electric waves fall on the aerials 
and if the movable coil of the receiving circuit is rotated into the 
azimuth in which it receives signals most loudly the direction of 
the plane of that coil will determine the line of direction of the 
transmitting station. It is possible by special arrangements to 
determine the direction along this line in which the electric waves 
are travelling. Many coast radio stations arc now provided wdth 
direction finding aerials, and ships can call up these stations by 
wireless when in proximity, in case of fog, and have their bearings 
and exact position given to them. In another method of direction 
finding the coast station sends out a revolving beam of radiation 
which has a sharply marked point of zero radiation. The time 
of revolution of this beam is known, and also the instants when 
the zero radiation is in the true north and south direction at the 
sending station. Hence by observing the instants at which the 
zero r^iation is observed at the ship, the ship’s bearing with 
regard to the station can be determined. The station sends out 
time signals by which to correct the ship’s chronometer. 

* See ** Direction and Position Finding,” by H. J. Round, Journal 
Inst. Elec. Eng. London 1920, vol. Iviii, p. 224; also J. J. Bennett, 
Naiurtt May 19 1921, vol. evii, p. 363. 


Another ingenious application of radiotelegraphy has been m*de 
by Prof. L Joly to enable ships to find their position in fogs 4 nd 
avoid collisions. For details the reader must be referred to :ffii8 
paper in the Proceedings of the Royalj^ckty of London, vol. xcii., 
A, 19*5~6, pp. 170, 176, 252, and alsd tb a paper by H. C. Plumer 
on p. 377 in the same volume. See aha) JT. joly, Proc, Roy. Soc. 
Lond., vol. xciv. A, 1918, p. 547, 

Wireless Telephony. — ^The above described improvements in 
the production and detection of continuous electric waves had by 
1921, within a few years, placed wireless telephony on a thoroughly 
practical basis. It is unnecessary to describe various experimental 
feats which had been achieved at intervals in this art of radio- 
telephony, in which the Poulsen arc or some modification was 
employed to generate the continuous waves (C.W.), All practical 
radiotclcphony now involves the use of the thermionic valve 
both as a generator of C.W. and a$ detector. 

The general principles of this method arc as follows: — one or 
more three-electrode valves arc employed in which the plate and 
grid circuits are inductively coupled so as to generate continuous 
oscillations. The plate circuit is also coupled inductively to a 
radiating aerial wire and continuous waves sent off. The ampli- 
tude of these waves has then to be modulated in accordance with 
the wave form of a speech sound. This is done by means of 
another thrce-clectrocle valve called the control valve. The 
latter has the secondary circuit of an induction coil connected 
between its grid and filament, and in the primary circuit is a 
microphone transmitter and a voltaic cell or two. Hence if 
speech is made to the transmitter the potential of the grid is 
varied in accordance with the wave form of the speech. The 
plate current of this control valve is caused to act upon the plate 
current or grid potential of the oscillating valve so as to modulate 
the resulting high frequency oscillations also in accordance with 
the wave form of the speech made. At the receiving end the 
received oscillations are amplified by a series of valves and then 
rectified and passed through a Bell magneto-telephone. The 
speech sounds arc then reproduced by the receiving telephone. 

The advantage of this method is that only the ordinary 
standard telephone transmitter and receiver as used in telephony 
with wires are employed. To obtain the necessary high plate 
potentials in the oscillating valves we can either use voltaic 
batteries (dry cells) or else a small high tension direct current 
dynamo (1,000-2,000 volts), or else we can rectify a low frequen- 
cy high tension alternating current by one or more Fleming 
valves. For aeroplane wireless telephony the plate voltage is 
supplied by a small dynamo driven by a wind screw which is set 
in action when the aeroplane flies. A large number of schemes 
for valve circuits for wireless telephone have been devised.. 
During the war a great amount of ingenuity was expended in 
devising compact light weight sets of radiotelephone transmitters 
and receivers for use in aircraft and in the field (see figs. 9 and 
pa). A problem of practical importance is that of two-way 
radio telephony enabling two communicators to speak and hear 
simultaneously or to ” cut in ” or interrupt each other as can be 
done in ordinary telephony. If a single aerial wire has to be 
switched over from transmitter to receiver there is always risk 
of confusion owing to both operators trying to speak or listen at 
the same moment. 

In the case of ground stations a practical solution is to use two 
wave lengths differing say by 5%, At each station there is a 
transmitter and a receiver say 100 yd. apart. One transmitter is 
tuned to the distant receiver but the wave length of the home 
receiver, which is tuned to the distant transmitter, differs by 5%. 
Each operator then speaks and listens on a different wave length 
and can cut in ” as he likes. 

This method is, however, not applicable in the case of aeroplanes 
or ships for want of space. One suggested solution is that called 
the ** quiescent aerial.” The plate voltage of the oscillating 
valve is not supplied by a high voltage battery but at most by a 
few cells, and the remainder of the plate voltage is created by the 
rectification by the valve of the speech currents induced in the 
secondary circuit of the microphone transformer. In this case 
continuous waves are not thrown off from the aerial except in 
the act of speech to the microphone, and the receiver can tfien 
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Fics. 9 (left han<l) and oa (right hand). — The wireless ejiuipmentof an aeropUtite for wir^ss telegraphy and telephony^ The generator 
is fixed to the outside* of the hull of the aeroplane and driven by a wind screw. Fig. gg shows the general interior arraipgement. (By 
permission of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd.) 


remain connected with the aerial. The arrangements will be 
understood from the diagram in fig. q* 'I'hc method is, however, 
not very successful and it cannot be said that two-way radio- 
telephony with a single aerial wire is a solved problem. On the 
other hand radio communication to and from aeroplanes up 
to iSo or 200 m. is now a thoroughly practical matter. The 
aerial is a wire about 230 ft. in length with a weight at the end 
which is unwound from a winch when the pilot wishes to com- 
municate. The pilot generally wears a helmet with microphone 
transmitter opposite his mouth and two receivers over the cars. 
7'he transmi.Hsion of .s{)eech from the aerofdane is more easy than 
reception owing to the great engine and propeller noises; never- 
theless it is of liTimcn.He use in connexion with air tralVic as by it 
aircraft can be guided through the clouds to their destination, and 
the pilot informed of the conditions as regards fog or cloud at 
the landing station. 

In May 1021 Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Co. carried out 
very successful demonstrations of practical radiotelephony on 
the two-wave system between South wold in England and Zand- 
voort in Holland — a distance of 125 m. over the North Sea. 
The wave lengths used were 120 and 125 metres. 

A very imjiortant use of the three-electrode valve is that of 
repeating speech currents from ordinary telephone wire circuits 
to wireless circuits and vice versa. Also this is perhaps the place 
to point out its extremely valuable qualities as a telephone re- 
peater or relay for long wire circuits. Since the characteristic 
curve of the triodc is nearly flat at the central part it follows that 
any irregular variations of grid potential arc exactly copied by 
the corresponding variations of plate current. Hence if we con- 
nect the secondary terminals of a telephone transformer to the 
grid and filament of a valve anti the primary terminals of another 
transformer to the plate and filament with plate battery inserted 
wo shall have an arrangement called a thermionic repeater^ which 
repeats and amplifies telephonic speech currents. If one or more 
such repeaters arc inserted in a telephone line at intervals they 
will operate to neutralize the attenuation of the speech currents 
due to the resistance of the line and enable telephonic speech to 
be transmitted over larger distances without greater expenditure 
on the coppcT line conductor. Thus in the United States the 
long transcontinental telephone line from New York to San 
Francisco and Los Angeles has 13 such repeater stations in it, 
,|^d speech is thus rendered possible over 4,000 m. of line. 

a remarkable feat was carried out in telephonic 
the aid of thermionic repeaters. A ship four 
«^rsi Wt in the Atlantic spoke by wireless telephony to the 
^^iMtiltind of tilt. United Statcwl«: The speech was then repeated 


into the transcontinental line from New York to Lbs Angeles 
and again reflated on to a radio circuit and delivered at Santa 
Catalina I. about 30 m. out in the Pacific. The speech trans- 
mission over this 4,000 m. was as perfect as over any exchange 
circuit in a large city. It is possible in this manner to speak to 
flying aeroplanes from the ordinary wire telephone of a town. 

Long Distance Stations , — The above improvements in generation 
and detection of electric wave.s have not only made radiotelegraphy 
from ship to ship and sliip to shore a certain and indispensjible aid 
to navigation, but have enabled a multitude of long distance radio 
stations to be established which can maintain communication over 
<listan(‘es of several thousand miles. It is now generally agreed 
that this possibility is due not to true diffraction of these long 
electric waves round the earth but to the fact that the higher 
levels of the earth’s atmosphere are in a state of permanent ioni- 
zation due to sunlight or extra-terrestrial causes. This creates 
a high level reflecting layer which guides the wave round the 
earth. There arc, however, peculiar difficulties and effects at 
times of sunrise and sunset. In the United Kingdom the Marconi 
Co. have a large station at Carnarv'on, Wales, near Snowdon, 
which is in correspondence with another at Marion, N.J., United 
States, for transiitlantic working. The British receiving station 
is at Towyn, about 60 m, from Carnarvon, to enable reception and 
transmission to be airried out simultaneously. The direct effect 
of the Carnarvon radiation on the 'fowyn receiving aerial is neu- 
tralized by a balancing aerial (sec British Patent Specification 
No. 13020 of 19TI of G. Marconi). The aerial at Carnarvon is a 
Marconi directional one, 3,600 ft. in length and 400 ft. vertical 
height supported on 10 tubular steel masts. The wave length of 
the radiation is 14,000 metres. The system of wave generation is 
the so-callcd timed-spark of Marconi. A direct current high voltage 
dynamo keeps two sets of condensers charged, and by means ofa 
pair of rotating wheels with studs on their peripheries these con- 
densers are discharged alternately through the primary coil of a 
transformer, the secondary coil of which is ins<*rted between the 
aerial and the earth. These two sets of oscillatory discharges are 
made to follow each other in step and in close sequence by means 
of a trigger disk discharger which times two discharges so as to 
constitute in effect a continuous oscillation. The signalling is con- 
ducted by switches worked by compressed air which are operated 
through a relay by electric currents from Towyn. I'he same com- 
piiny have also a radio station at Clifdcn in Ireland w'hich corre- 
sponds with another at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. The Clifdcn 
station employs large thermionic valves as generators of contin- 
uous waves. 

The Imperial Wireless Telegraph Committee which reported to 
Parliament in June 1920 recommended the thermionic valve gener- 
ator for the imperial stations of the British Empire on the ground that 
the capital outlay would be less than for arc 01^ alternator stations. 

The high power radio stations in the United States comprise 
one at New Brunswick, N.J. w^hich is equipped with Alexaiider- 
son alternators of 200 kilow'atts capacity working on a wave length 
of J3i§t>o metres. The signals are made by means of a magnetic 
amplifier which is an indepcntjeiice coil, the impedance of which is 
varied by means of a small direct current which changes the per- 
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meability of the iiott core (lee Pfoc* Imiime of Radio En^u 
neerst United States, vol iv, April 1916, p. 101 ; a magnetic ampfifier 
for radiotelephony). 

The Radio Corporation of America began to build in toai a 
very large wireless station on Long Island which was to have ta 
directive aerials, each li m. long, arranged radially around the sth* 
tion. The waves were to be generated by high frequency alternators. 
The station would cover an area ol neany 10 sq.m, and be the most 
powerful in the world The Supplement of The 

rtmsi, Aug. 1920). Another lar^ U.S. radio station is that at 
Tuckerton, N.J., containing a ^Idschmidt 200 kilowatts high 
frequency alternator. The radio frequency machine is driven by 
an electric motor supplied from two direct current generators iii 
Ward Leonard connexion. This station was erected to oorrespond 
with one near Hanover, Germany, In France there are four very 
large radio stations; one at Croix d’Hins near Bordeaiix^ which 
was erected by the U.S, army during the war to maintain com^ 
munications with Washington, contained originally 400-500 kilo- 
watts Poulsen arc g^erators but is now partly converted to an 
alternator station. The aerial is carried on 8 lattice towers 800 ft. 
high (see hg. 10). 



Fig, 10. — View of the large French radio station at Bordeaux 
erected by the American army during the World War for direct 
communication with the United States. 


Another large French radio station at La Doua, near Lyons, with 
wave length of 12,000 metres is an arc station: a third exists at 
Nantes and a fourth is in Paris and employs tne Eiffel tower to 
support its aerial wire. 

The French Government l)cgaii to erect in 1921 two large radio 
stations at St. Assise, near Paris, for European and world wide radio- 
teiegraphy. These were to be equipped with B<!*thenod-Latour high 
frequency alternators and would have 1,500 kilowatts output. 

In Germany there is a station at Nauen, near Berlin, which has a 
range of several thousand miles and wave length of 12,600 metres. 
This station like that at the Eiffel tower, Paris, sends out time 
signals at certain hours. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that there were in 1921 about a 
dozen long distance radio stations in the world, which could signal 
to any part of the world by day or night, making use of wave 
lengths between 12,000 and 20,000 metres. 

Bidliograpuy, — F or the full discussion the reader must be 
referred to special treatises on radiotelegraphy as mentioned below. 
J. A. Fleming, The Principles of Electric Wave Telegraphy and Tele- 
phony (4th ed. 1919) ; R. Stanley, Text Book on Wireless Telegraphy 
(2nd ed. 2 vols. 1919); W. H. Eccles, Continuous Wave Wireiess Tele- 
graphy (1920 ; J. A. Fleming, The Thermionic Valve in Radiotele- 
grtsP^ dtii Telephony (1918); W. H. Ecclc^, Wireless Telegraphy 
ana Telephony (2nd ed. 1918) ; Bernard Leggett, Wireless Telegraphy^ 
with special reterence to the quetiched-spark system (1921); J. A. 
Fleming, The Scientific Problems of Electric Wave I'clegraphy^ Can- 
tor Lectures at the Royal Society of Arts (1919); also the following 
articles in the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers, United 
States, are authoritative and useful: vol. li., 1914, 69, E. E. Mayer, 
"The Goldschmidt System of Radiotelegraphy vol. iii. 1915, 55, 
A. N. Goldsmith, " Radio Frequency Changers vob iii., 1915, i?i5, 
E. H. Armstrong, " The Audion as Detector and Amplifier ; vol. 
iii., 1915, 261, L Langmuir, "The Pure Electron Discharge"; 
vol. iv., 1916, loi, E. F. W. Alexanderson, " A Magnetic Amplifier 
for Radiotelephony " ; vol. vii., 1919, 363, E, F. W. Alexanderson, 
"Simultaneous Sending and Receiving^’; vol. viii., 1920, 3, 87, 
T. Johnson, " Naval Aircraft Radio " ; vol. viii., 1920, 220, M, Latour, 
" Radio Frequency Alternators yol. viii., 1920, 263, E, F. W. 
Alexanderkm, "Transoceanic Radio-communication"; vol./ix.^ 
192 1, 83, E. F. W. Alexanderson, " Central Statjfons for Radio- 
commilnication " ; the following are references tb useful papers on 


thq theory of the thermionic valve: The Physical Review, vol. xii., 
H. J. Van der Bijl, “ Theory of the Thermionic Ampli- 
n«?r ; Ptoc, Inst. Radio Engineers, United States, vol, vii,, 1919, 07, 
603, H. J. Van der Bijl on the theory and operating characteristics 
of the thermionic amplifier; Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, I..ondon, vol. Iviii., 192a, p. 65, C. L. Fortescue, " 7 'he 
Design of Multiple Stagt Amplifiers using Three-electrode thermionic 
valves ibid., p. 670, B, S. Gossling, " Development of Thermionic 
Valves for Naval Use." For the discussion of the special difficulties 
introduced by the atmospheric electrical disturbances called "strays," 
which are vagrant electric waves produced by natural causes, the 
reader may he referred to a paper by Roy A. Wea^ant in the Proc. 
Inst, Radio Engifieers, United States, 1919, vol. vu., 207, " Recep- 
tion through Static and Interference." (j. A. F.) 

WIRTHf KARL JOSEPH (1879- ), German statesman, 

fourth chancellor of the post-war republican Reich, was born at 
Freiburg in Baden in 1879. The son of a working engineer, he 
was educated at the university of Freiburg. In 190S he was 
appointed to the chair of Economics at the Technical College 
of that city; and after his election as a municipal councillor in 
igii he devoted himself to financial questions. In 1913 he 
obtained a scat as a member of the Catholic Centre party in the 
diet of Baden, and in 1918 was appointed Minister of Finance. 
In Jan. 1919 he was elected a member of the Constituent Assem- 
bly of the Reich which sat at Weimar. In March 1920, when the 
Ministry of the Reich was reconstructed after the Kapp Putsch, 
he receh’cd the portfolio of Finance, which he continued to hold 
in subsequent ministries. His task was to carry out the system 
of increased national taxation which one of his predecessors, 
Erzberger, had induced the Reichstag to adopt. When in May 
1921 the Allied ultimatum on Reparation was presented to 
Germany and the " Sanctions " enforced on the Rhine, the 
Fehreiibach-Simons Ministry, which had rejected the London 
terms, resigned, and Dr. Wirth was called upon to form a new 
Cabinet. He succeeded in obtaining the cooperation of a number 
of able Democrats, Catholics and Socialists, including the promi- 
nent industrialist and economist. Dr. Walthcr Rathenau, as 
Minister of Reconstructions. Wirth himself retained the port- 
folio of Finance. The new Ministry then accepted the Allies^ 
Reparation terms — 132 milliard marks (£6,600,000,000) payable 
in yearly instalments of £100,000,000 plus the proceeds of a 25% 
duty on German exports. By Aug. 31 1921 Germany had paid 
the first half-yearly instalment of £50,000,000; and in the follow- 
ing Oct. Dr. Rathenau succeeded in concluding a comprehensive 
agreement with France for paying reparations iix kind for the 
reconstruction of the devastated regions. 

After the assassination of Erzberger on Aug. 26 1921 the 
conflict between the Government of the Reich and the re- 
actionary Bavarian Ministry of von Kahr came to a head, von 
Kahr showing the same recalcitrancy against carrying out the 
siiecial ordinances of the Reich against reactionary plots as he 
had previously exhibited in regard to the dissolution of the illegal 
volunteer force, the Binwohnerwehr, Dr. Wirth stood hLs ground, 
and ultimately von Kahr was compelled by his own party in 
Bavaria to resign and make way for a more conciliatory minister- 
president. The strife which arose out of this acute internal crisis 
had hardly abated when the announcement in mid-Oct. of the 
decision of the League of Nations on the partition of Upper 
Silesia between Germany and Poland aroused wild excitement 
throughout Germany, and, among other consequences, sent the 
exchange value of the mark down (Oct. 1 7) to 750 to the £. Dr. 
Wirth had not concealed his conviction that the severance from 
Germany of the rich industrial district of Upper Silesia would 
fatally affect Germany’s capacity to pay further reparation 
instalments, and the political tension in Berlin again became 
acute. Eventually Dr. Wirth resigned, but nobody was found 
able to form a ministry in his place and he resumed olBce. 

WISCONSIN (see 28.740).— In 1920 the pop. was 2,632xai|^ as 
compared with 2,333,860, in 1910,, an increase of 
i 2»8%, the state holding its rank of thirteenth. The diMPly of 
pop. in 1920 was 47-6 per sq. m.; in 1910 it was 4^4^^ The 
proportion of urban pop. increased from 43% in 19x6 fo 47*3% 
in 1,920. The following table s||^|u|^he growth of pop. of thosjS 
cities having 25,000 inhabita i |j|p»| ^ 
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Agriculture, — The cultivated acreage waa in 19x9 8,979^000; 
in 1909 7,980,000. The number of farma in 1920 was 189,295; in 
1900 169,795. These increases were due mostly to frorttier idvanee. 
In the older part of the state, farms tended to become larger and 
fewer. Of the farms 84*3% were in 1920 in the hands of their 
owners. These farms product in 1909 crops worth $138,000,000 
and live-stock products worth $260,922,000; in 1919 $443,000,000 
and $37 1 ,79 1 ,000, respectively. The food product ^r acre increased 
since 18^5 37 % as contrasteci with 21 % for the United States as a> 
whole. Tne statistics of special crops year by year are meaningless 
if taken individually, as there is great yearly fluctuation owing 
largely to the confidence felt by the farmers in the market fore- 
casts furnished in the BuUstins of the University of Wisconsin. 
For instance, in 1917 the university had advised increased tobacco 
acreage. When war was declared wheat was advised instead, and 
an unusual amount planted. This wheat acreage was later returned 
to other crops. There were in 1920 more silos than in any other 
state; Wisconsin seed had acquired a reputation and a market, and 
canning factories, creameries, etc., situated near the point of pro- 
duction, fitted raw products for tne market. Relatively the lead- 
ing feature was dairying, in which Wisconsin stood first among 
the states. The increase in dairy cows from 1,474,000 in 1910 to 
2,i8o,o(k> in 1920 was attended by great improvement in quality. 

Manufactures. — ^The total value of manufactured products 
($695,172,1x12 in 1914) was not much below that of farm products, 
but the value adefcd by manufacture was only $277,756,928. The 
number of establishments rose from 8,538 in 1904 to 9,104 in 1914. 
Between the same years the number of workers rose from 173,572 
to 230,272. The Lake Michigan region showed the greatest growth, 
owing to the greater cheapness of coal, wdiich is all brought into the 
state. The great increase In the use of wMter-power was chiefly 
for lighting and transportation. In certain industries closely related 
to agriculture there was a tendency toward decentralization. The 
manufacture of farm products took first plac^ although flour 
decreased, and beet-sugar remained .stationary. This position was 
due chiefly to the expansion of the dairy interests, butter, cheese, 
condensed and malted milk, etc. In 1880 the lumber cut was 
i,542,02X,0(X) ft., mostly white pine; in 1918 1,275,000,000 ft., 
largely hard wood, The value of lumber products in 1014 wjas 
$55t3u3*ooo; 473,840 tons of wood pulp for paper, worth $22,049,- 
498, was produced. In 19x4 Wisconsin rankcri fifth among the states 
in the value of furniture produced, its value l:)eing $22,586,531. 
Leather remained in 1914 tlie fourth industp^ in the state, with a 
product of $55,362,5x1. Foundry and machine-shop products were 
in 10x4 $6o,^8jpoo, a I2'i % increase over 1909. 

Mines and Quarries. — ^I'he output of iron ore grew .steadily, 
reaching 1,167,640 tons in 1918. The production of pig-iron in- 
creased rapidly, being in I9<x> 184,794 tons, and in 1919 605,619 tons. 

forests. — The forests still constituted in 1920 one of the great 
resources of the state, but of decreasing importance both alisolute 
and relat ive. Measures for fire protection were increasingly effective. 
Surveys were in progress to determine what of the cut-over region 
should be reforested and what turned to farm land. The earliest 
Wisconsin industry, the fur trade, still produced, in 1918, a value 
of $6(>9, 005.20. 

fisheries.— The development of the fi-sherics wa.s constant. New 
hatcheries were established at Spooner for pike, at Sturgeon Bay 
for white fish, and at Sheboygan for blue fin. In 1918 247,079,876 
ejjgs were distributed. 1'he commercial fishing was mostly in the 
(Ireat Lakes where the catch in 1918 w'as valued at $792,040. 
This was less important than the sport iishing under licence in the 
rivers and streams. 

Transportation and Commerce. — The railway mileage in IQ17 was 
7,667. it varied from year to year owing to the laying and taking 
up of logging lincis. The main system had been complete for years, 
the state standing fourteenth in the proportion of mileage to area. 
About 1900 there began a movement for interurban electric lines, 
and a system was developed extending from the southern boundary 
to iMpville and to Milwaukee, and up the Fox river valley. In 
I mileage of all electric roads, urban and interurban, was 
760; was no recent extension of the interurban system, and 

subfkt^ih^ extension was less after 1910 than before, oviung to the 
inJreaM ifise of automobiles. In X920 there were 277,093 automo- 
aad 16,205 motor-trucks, in the state. This development of 
wmmobilc traffic occasionecF U demand for better roads, and 
J^Hnsivc plans were in procMW completion. In the years 19x2-8 
i|PpiB6,i52 was voted tor construction by local, county 


aiid state authorities. Concrete roads ppved successful where 
the foundation was placed below the frost line. 

Government. — constitutional amendment in 1910 granted the 
state power to acquire and develop water powers and lorests; one 
in 19x2 regulated the borrowing capacity of cities and incorporated 
villages; another in X912 gave the state poweni for creating a park 
system; and one in xoao ii for ithe enforcement of the prohibition 
amendment to the U.S. Constitation. In 191 1 the salaries of jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court were increased to $7,500. A law of 1915 
allowed voting by absentee dectors under certain circumstances, 
and one of 1018 arranged lor voting by enlisted soldiers. The fol- 
lowing state boards and commissions were created in or after 1905; 
Accountancy (X913), Compensation Insurance (1917), Conserva- 
tion (X915), Engineering Department (i9X5)> Crain and Ware- 
house (1905), Health (reconstituted 19x3)1 Highways (1911), 
Industrial (191 x), besides boards of examination for licences for 
architects, boxers, barbers, plumbers, etc., and ex-officio boards. 

MisceUaneous I'he cigarette prohibition law was repealed 

{19x5), and the laws directed against out-of-the^state insurance 
companies were modified. A workmen's compensation law was 
passed in 1911. A law of 1917 provided for the sterilization of 
defectives and laws of 1913, 1915, X917 provided for an ante- 
nuptial physical examination for men. p 

Finance. — In 1918 there was raised foqlglneral state purposes 
$14,281,216, the largest item of income being $5,370,305 from the 
railway companies; of the total, $5,986,661 was returned to the 
counties in aid of schools, tuberculosis sanatoriums, highways, etc. 
The tax levy of 1918 produced $12,142,121 for the use of counties, 
$22,580,567 for cities, towns and villages, and $16,444,671 were 
school and school district rates. The state income taxes of 19X6, 
paid in 19x7, amounted to $9,482,595, of which $603,762 went to 
the state and the rest to localities in lieu of the general property tax. 

Education. — In 1913 a State Board of Education was provided to 
correlate the educational undertakings of the ftate. The most 
important new departure was with reference to vocational edu- 
cation, for which a Board was p|^ttled in 1915. A law of 1917 
increased the effectiveness of compulsory education for those 
between 9 and 14; in 1915 aid in transportation was provided fpr 
those attending school at a distance from home; 32 cities in 1920 
maintained continuation schools. In 1920 the total educational 
expense by the state and localities was $25,001,282; $2,779,072 for 
the university, $1,427,959 for normal schools, $10,024,095 for city 
schools, and $11,361,^2 for town and country schools, toward 
which a great effort at improvement was being made. 

History. — Gov. McGovern, elected in 1911, continued the 
progressive policy inaugurated by Gov. La Follette. 7'hc activi- 
ties of the state Government were increased, their administration 
being given to commissions composed in part at least of recognized 
experts, and similar commissions were given power of super- 
vision and control over private activities. The extension of this 
policy led to a reaction in 1914 and Emanuel Phillip was elected 
governor on a somewhat reactionary programme. The break, 
however, proved to be less violent than many expected, and the 
main features of the legislation of the preceding 10 years were 
continued. The outbreak of the World War divided sentiment 
in the state perhaps more than elsewhere in the country. In the 
'fifties some German leaders had hoped to make the state essen- 
tially German and a centre in America for the development of 
German culture, as New England was for English Puritanism, 
but turned to liberalism. This project had failed, but a large 
element in the state was German-bom or of German parentage, 
and many communities retained German habits and language, 
and educated their children in Catholic or Lutheran schools 
conducted in German. While this element was by no means solid 
in sentiment, the majority sympathized with Germany as opposed 
to Great Britain and her Allies. When the question arose of the 
entrance of the United States into the war, this element was 
opposed to it, and was reinforced by a powerful sentiment in 
favour of peace. The national representation of the state was 
divided. Senator La Follette voiced the peace sentiments, and 
was one of those characterized by President Wilson as a little 
group of wilful men." Senator Husting, a Democrat, supported 
the Wilson administration. The death of Senator Husting 
necessitated a senatorial election in the spring of 1918, which 
attracted wide attention as a test of public opinion in the state 
which was thought least likely to support the wan An active 
campaign of education was conducted, by means of pamphlets, 
speeches and organization. The result was the choice in the 
Republican primaties of Irvine L. Lenroot, who was pledged to 
support the Administration in its war policy, and who defeated 
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the Democratic candidate in the election which followed. Later 
Senator Lenroot broke with Bresident Wilson on his peace policy, 
taking a stand for moderate reservations in the plan for a League 
of Nations. This stand was endorsed by his rejection for the 
regular senatorial term in 1920, when the state gave a large 
majority also to Harding. In the gubernatorial election of that 
year, the successful candidate, Mr. Blaine, represented in general 
the La Follettc views, maintaining that the stand taken by that 
senator was not disloyal, but legitimate opposition. Although 
many regretted the necessity of fighting Germany, the number 
who failed to support the United States was negligible. 

Gov. Phillip proved an elficient war administrator, working 
in harmony with the national officials and organizing extremely 
effective state and local machinery to handle the problems that 
constantly arose. The state met and exceeded every demand 
made upon it, for men and for money; the draft was put into 
operation with success; the administrative effectiveness which 
had been developed in the preceding 10 years was everywhere in 
evidence. Wisconsin troops repeated the record they had made 
in the Civil War. A war history commission planned to put the 
war record in substantial shape for the future. The Wisconsin 
National Guard served on the Mexican frontier, 1916-7, and was 
called into national service for the World War in 1917; its aggre- 
gate strength, Aug. 4 1917 was 15,266. The losses of troops from 
Wisconsin in France were given as 5,735; 71,790 were accepted 
at camp under the draft laws. To the five Liberty loans $471,- 
194,250 was subscribed. The United War Work Campaign of 
1918 produced $4,546,706. Besides this a million had been 
raised for the Y.M.C.A., nine millions and a quarter for the Red 
Cross; 8,503 French orphans were adopted, and generous con- 
tributions made to all causes of war aid and relief. 

The governors of Wisconsin after 1911 were: F. C. McGovern, 
Republican, 1911-5; Emanuel Phillip, Republican, 1915-21; 
John J. Blaine, Republican, 1921- . 

Bibliography. — Recent works on Wisconsin are: H. C. Camp- 
bell, etc., Wisconsin in 7 'hree Centuries (4 vols., 1905); E. B. Usher, 
Wisconsin, Its Story and Biography (8 vols., 1914); F. C. Howe, 
Wisconsin, an Experiment in Democracy O912); C. McCarthy, The 
Wisconsin Idea (1912); J. B. Winslow, The Story of a Great Court 
(1912); F. Merk, Economic History of Wisconsin in the Chit War 
Decade (1916). (C. R. F.) 

WISE, BERNHARD RINGROSE (1858-1916), Australian law- 
yer, was born at Sydney Feb. 10 1858, the second son of Edward 
Wise, Judge of the Supreme Court of N.S.W. He was educated 
in England at Rugby and Queen^s College, Oxford, where he 
won the Cobden prize and was proxinie for the Lothian Historial 
Essay, finally graduating ist-class in law. He was also a promi- 
nent athlete, and represented Oxford in the mile race against 
Cambridge. He was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
(1883), then returned to Australia, was elected to the N.S.W. 
legislature and became Attorney-General of N.S.W. 1887-8, 
and Q.C. in 1898, being again Attorney-General from 1899 to 
1904 dnd, in addition, Minister of Justice 1901-4. For part of 
1903-4 he was Acting-Premier of N.S.W. He did distinguished 
service to the cause of Federation but was defeated in the elec- 
tions for the first Commonwealth Parliament, and his abilities 
therefore were never called upon for Federal service. From 1915 
until his death, Sept. 19 1916, he was acting as Agent-General 
for N.S.W. in London. 

WISTER, OWEN (1860- ), American writer, was born in 

Philadelphia July 14 i860. He was a grandson of Frances 
Anne Kemble {see 15.724). On graduating from Harvard in 1882 
he intended to devote himself to music. He went abroad for 
study; but ill-health forced him to return to America, and he 
spent several years in Arizona and New Mexico, He then en- 
tered the Harvard law school, graduating in 1888, was admitted 
to the bar in 1889 and for two years practised law in Philadelphia. 
Thereafter he gave his time to literary work. As an under- 
graduate he had contributed a poem, Beethoven, to the Atlantic 
MmMy it 1882. His subsequent publications include 'the 
Modern Swiss Family Robinson (1883); The Dragon of Wantley: 
His Tail (1892); Lin MeUan (*1898); The Virginian: a Horse- 
man of the Plains (1902); Philosophy 4; a Slory of Harvard 
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UmversUy (1903); Lady BalHmore (tgo6); The Seven Ages of 
Washington: a Biography (1907); Members of the Family (1911); 
The Pentecost of Calamity (1915, a condemnation of Germany for 
the World War), and A Straight Deal: or the Ancient Crudge 
(1920). His novels, The Virginian and Lady Baltimore in particu- 
lar, established his position as one of the foremost of contem- 
porary American writers. He became a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters and of the Soci6t6 des Gens dc 
Lettres de France, and in 1912 was elected a member of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard. 

WITTEt SERGE JULIEVICH 9 Count (1849-1915), Russian 
statesman {see 28.762), died in Petrograd March 12 1915. His 
diaries were posthumously published by the Soviet in Pravda in 
1918, and a study of his career as Minister of Finance during 
1892-1903, by D. A. Lutokhin, appeared in 1915. The Memoirs 
of Count Witte, translated from the original Russian MS. and 
edited by Abraham Garmolinsky, were also published in New 
York and in London in 1921. 

WOfiVRE, BATTLES IN THE, 1914-8. — The military impor- 
tance of the great plain which separates the Metz ridges from the 
line of heights along the Meuse was evident as soon as the fron- 
tier of 1871 was drawn. On its N. side, a strip of bold undulating 
country, the axis of which may be taken as Montmfidy-Thionville, 
skirts the Belgian and Luxemburg border, while at the S. it 
narrows, as the Meuse and Moselle converge toward Toul, to a 
blunted end facing the Haye Plateau and Toul. Along the 
Meuse (Verdun-Toul) and along the Moselle (Thionville-Metz) 
both sides gradually crowned the heights with permanent fortifi- 
cations. The plain itself, through which the frontier ran along no 
very well defined line, was not fortified, each side treating it as a 
sort of foreground or glacis. Generally speaking, this frontier 
line left the plain to France, but the French ground immediately 
adjacent to the frontier was practically under the fire of the 
Metz guns. Hence the war outpost line, which was to protect the 
concentration of the French main armies, was drawn w'cll back — 
almost to the verge of the Meuse heights — and no attempt was 
made to hold the frontier region itself. 

This proved, in the sequel, to be of enormous importance. 
For, from about the end of the 19th century, vast mineral 
resources had been discovered in the Briey basin or Eastern 
Wo^vre; this lay on both sides of the frontier, and was at the 
outbreak of war being developed by a Franco-German syndicate. 
From the military point of view — a short, purely military war 
being in pros{)ect — no great importance was attached by the 
French to the evacuation of an untenable stretch of country, but 
when the war became a prolonged, and largely an economic, 
struggle, the German occupation and exploitation of the Briey 
area became a most important asset to the Central Powers. 

Nevertheless, after the battle of the Mame and its concomitant 
fighting on the Meuse died away in Sept 1914, no major offensive 
took place in this area until the American attack of Sept. 1918. 
The reasons for this quiescence on the French side were not 
allowed to appear during the war, and arc still rather obscure. 

In the following article are described (i) the bitter trench- 
warfare fighting which —without ever becoming a major offensive 
— went on continually in I9i4*“5, around the salient of St. 
Mihiel — the base of which was the Wobvre plain — and (2) the 
American operations, which, carried out on a large scale and 
without reserve, reduced the salient in two days in ipi8. 

(C. F.A.) 

(I.) Hauts de Meuse and Wo^vre, 1914-6 

On Sept. 19 1914 the right wing of the French IIT. Army was 
carr3dng out an offensive advance from the Hauts dc Meuse in 
the direction of Mars 4 a-Tour when the VIII. Corps encountered 
at Wogl an advanced guard of the German army which was being 
led toward the Hauts de Meuse by Gen. von Strautz. Before the 
engagement at Wo€l had assumed any great importance it was 
suspended by the arrival of an order from Gen. J off re to the 
effect that the VIII . Corps was to proceed immediately to Ste. 
Menehould, where it was to reiutin in general reserve. Conse- 
quently the Germans found t|Um|lyes confronted only by re- 
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serve troops, not yet inured to war, and dispersed over a wide 
front, when they launched ' their attacks against the Meuse 
bdghta on the 20th and Miowing days* 

At VigncuUes Gen. Grand d^Esnon of the 75tk Res. Div. was 
killed and the enemy surmounted the Hahts de Meuse. Before 
long the German heavy artillery was bombarding the forts of 
Lionvillc and GeronvUle toward the S. and Gamp des Romains 
in front. On Sept 24 St. Mihicl was in the hands of the Gen- 
mans, who tried to gain ground W. of the Meuse but could not 
get beyond Chauvoncourt. In the N. von Strautz’s army was 
held by Gen. Pol Durand's group of reiiin^e divisions which had 
come to the assistance of the VI. Corps. Toward the S. it was 
attacked by the XVI. Army Corps at St. Baussant and by the 
Vn. Cav. Div. 

The region of L^ronville-Marbotte was without defenders, but 
the Germans did not advance in the direction of Comraercy, as 
their aim was to encircle Verdun. To this end the German 
Crown l*rincc attacked to the S. of Varennes and in Argonnle 
simultaneously and the French Ilf. Army thus found itself 
threatened both to the N. W. and to the S. of Verdun. 

The isth Div. of the Vllf. Corps was brought back to Chau- 
mont-sur-Aire to the HI, Army Reserve, ready to hasten cither 
to the aid of the V. Coryis in the Argoiinc or toward Chauvon- 
court to help the 75fh Res. Div. 

The i6lh Div. was transported by train from St. Mcnchould 
to L6ronvillc''Sampigny and placed under the orders of the L 
Array headquarters, for the purpose of covering Commercy, and 
was reinforced on Sept. 28 by the Belfort Brigade, From this mo- 
ment von Strautz's army, which was composed of Bavarians, had 
its III. Army Corps bottled up at St. Mihiel and $0 the ** Hernia," 
called also the “ Wedge," came into being. From Les Eparges to 
the Meuse S. of St. Mihiel, the III. Army put in line the VI. 
Corps and part of Gen. Pol Durand's group. The Bislee penin- 
sula and the front Kocur-la*Grande-Brasseitte~St. Agnant were 
held by the VIII. Corps with the i6th Inf. Div. and the Belfort 
Bdc. To the E., in the region of the Bouconville ponds in Wogvre, 
was the 7th Cav. Div. Still farther eastward the XVI. Corps was 
attacking fiercely at St. Baussant, urged on by the determined 
commander of the I. Army, 

I'hc zone S. of the St. Mihiel wedge and WoSvre and N. of 
I'oul was assigned to the I. Army. 1 'he point of liaison between 
tlie I. and 111 . Armies was on the Meuse below Bislee. Before 
long the 111 . Army wa.s put under the command of the I, Army 
and it was therefore Gen. Dubail who was matched against Gen. 
von Strautz. 

At first the Germans tried to debouch from Chauvoncourt, 
but without success. Elsewliere, both in the S. and the N., they 
made every effort to enlarge the wedge while the hrench attacks 
were directed toward diminishing it. Hence there resulted 
partial engagements at Chauvoncourt, in front of Les Paroches, 
at Les Eiiarges near the Hants de Meuse, in the Bois d’Ailly, 
in the Bois lirul^, near Apremont, and at St. Baussant. 

I'or the beginning of April 1915, Gen. Dubail ordered an 
attack on a large scale from the N. and the S. to be delivered by 
Bcveral army corps. A force designated the army detachment 
Gerard, including the I. and It, Army Corps, the Verdun 
Provisional Div,, and the I. Cav, Corps, opened the attack on 
April S and took possession of Fromezey, Gussanivillc and 
I'HApital farm (in the region of iStain), but broke down before 
the intact (lerman wire — for in the marshy ground the artillery 
projectiles buried themselves deeply. 

In conjmuTion with the attack by Gerard’s force an attack was 
launched by the XIL Corps and VI 1 1 , Corps which, however, had 
no particular results. The fighting lasted from the sth to the 
S2nd without achieving anything but the exhaustion of botii 
attacfkors and defenders. 

From tliat time forw^ard the struggle resolved itself into a 
scries of partial combats. I'he names Les Epargesi the Tranch^e 
de Calonne,€hauvoncourt, Bois d’Ailly, Bois Brwl6, Seicheprey, 
Bois le Pr-6tre recur day by day in thQ ammuniguis oi 1915. 

I On May $ 1915 the VIli. fl>rps lost in one morning all the 
^ 1 ^ Which it had takeniMMKtl months to gain in the AUly 


wood. There was even a moment When a gtp in the Hue seemed to 
be broken through and the way op^n^ to Commercy; but the 
counter ^ttadcs came in tiihe to regain part of the Bois d’Ailly, 
and restore the situation. In the course of one of these counter*^ 
attacks in the woods, a company of the 172nd, led by Com- 
mandant d'Andr6, crossed hve lines of German trenches in 
succession and came within sight of St. Mihiel. But here they 
were confronted by German reserves and surrounded. For three 
days these heroes resisted all attacks, having nothing but their 
rifles and the German grenades picked up in the fifth line of 
trenches. They finally succumbed to hunger and thirst. Justly 
indeed was this trench named the thirst trench." When Gen. 
von Strautz saw Commandant d' Andre on the day after the 
fighting was over, he said, ** Vans avez Hi deux fois blessit vous 
Hiez au Bois d^Ailly^ vous ites un brave..^' 

At Bois le Pr^tre, near the Moselle, the fighting was incessant 
and for the most part to the advantage of the French. 

At Les Eparges it was mine warfare. In this the Germans had 
generally the upper hand, but, as at the Bois d'Ailly and the 
Bois le Pr^tre, the upper hand did not imply the gain of ground 
desired. In mine warfare the Germans had a very considerable 
advantage over their opponents in the matter of equipment and 
especially of boring tools. At the outset the galleries they made 
in the Crete des Eparges and the colossal dimensions of their 
mine chambers astonished even the men of the II. Corps, re- 
cruited though many of them were from the mining country of 
the Nord. But, though astonished, they were not dismayed, and 
feeble as their implements were, they often took their revenge 
for the mine attacks to which they were subjected. 

The characteristic of the army of 1915 was the poverty of its 
material in comparison to that at the disposal of the enemy. In 
it was learned the lesson that a nation poor in coal and iron must 
^hed much blood to save itself from slavery. 

When in Sept. IQ15 the Champagne offensive was launched, 
quiet set in on the front Les Eparges-Chauvoncourt-Bois d'Ailly- 
Bois le Pr6trc. On both sides, the forces on this front were milked 
to obtain quality and quantity on the field of the great battle. 
When it died down, the battered formations came back to rest 
and recruit — and also to fight, for activity began again in Nov, 
and Dec. 1915. 

In Feb. 1916 the storm burst at Verdun, and in July the other 
storm on the Somme. Then the front with which we are con- 
cerned became so calm that the commander of the VIII. Corps 
called the Wedge of St. Mihiel a convalescent home. 

Here and there, now and then there was a coup de tnaiut but 
the only result was to show both sides the necessity of not relaxing 
vigilance. The year 1917 came and went without changing cither 
the positions or the at titude of the two parties. The great British 
offensive of Arras, the great French offensive on the Aisne, the 
Franco-British battles of Ypres ab.sorbed all the offensive power 
of the adversaries on the western front. Not till 1918 did the 
sector Les Epargcs-Chauvoncourt-Bois d'AiUy-Bois le Pr6tre 
become again the scene of victory. ! 

In concluding this survey of operations on the front between 
Les Eparges and the MoscUc, it is necessary to underline again 
the poverty of material and munitions under which the French 
army laboured. Not only did it possess little heavy artillery, but 
even the 75's, excellent for barrages, diminished daily and were 
replaced by B.L, guns of 90 and 95 mm., obsolete since 1900. 
Track for light railways could not be had. Boring tools were so 
short that mine warfare in the Forest of Apremont had to be 
waged with pick, chisel and crowbar. Ammunition was served 
out by spoonfuls, and at one moment the commander of the 
eastern group of armies had only 350 rounds per gun for hh 
75*s — half an hour's battle allowance. 

These conditions were, of course, not peculiar to the front 
under consideration, and are introduced here to enable the reader 
to see how the Higher Copimand was obliged to apply the great 
Napoleonic principle of economy of force; to show bow it was 
possible for the Crown Prince to break in the Verdun fronf or, for 
that matter, the whple front from the Meuse to Sw;itzerland, for 
the defenders were few, their guns few, and their shell very few. 
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B til it may be seen, toD» how a Germaa success was botuoid always 
to retxiai0 without a sequel, for it was through, this conception 
of the economy ol forces that Joffre was ahk always to keep in 
hand strong, rested leservesi free guns and unallotted ammuni^ 
lion, (V.I..E.C.) 

(IL) iATTLE OF St. MiHIEt (SeFT. 12 TO 14 191^) 

For four years the St. Mihiel salient had projected 28 km. 
deep into the French line, constituting alike a menace and an 
invitadon to attack. Its original purpose, to serve as one of 
the jaws of a nutcracker attack on Verdun, having failed, it was 
used in 19x6 as the anvil against which von Falkenhayn sought 
in vain to drive home his hammer-blows against Verdun from 
the north. In 19x8 Ludendorjf! again hoped through its losses- 
sion to gain Verdun and much more by the wider encircling 
attack in Champagne of July 15, but again the attack failed. 
During all these years also it had remained not only a threat of 
further German aggression but a serious interruption of French 
railway communication with Verdun and also with the Lorraine 
front. In 1915 the French army had twice attacked to compel 
evacuation of the salient but both attacks had failed, the hrst, 
made in April at Les Eparges, with serious losses. 

Tactically, the salient afforded a strong defensive position. 
The C6tc de Meuse, a range of hills rising abruptly 500 metres 
above the Meuse valley on the W. and the Wodvre plain on the 
E., afforded strong supporting points on the western face of the 
salient, while Mont Sec and the lower-lying hills S. of the Rupt 
de Mad were well adapted to a strong defensive organization. 

To the general staff of the American Expeditionary Forces 
the reduction of the St. Mihiel salient had appealed strongly as 
a favourable initial or try-out operation for the American army 
as soon as sufficient forces should have arrived to undertake it. 
The reason for this selection was not so much the material gain 
to be reaped from it as the consideration that the fresh and 
eventually preponderant American force should preferably be 
employed against a part of the line where it could strike a vital 
blow to the Germans. Metz, the centre of important railway 
communications and surrounded by coal and iron fields, obvious- 
ly presented itself as such a region, and, in addition, while the 
American forces were being gathered for the later major opera- 
tions, the same installations and lines of communication needed 
for them could be utilized by the earlier arriving troops to gain 
an initial success on a smaller scale, mainly for moral effect 
though also as a factor in troop training. 

General Pershing had discussed this view with General 
Petain in June 19x7, and, after further study of the front, port 
facilities and railway lines, this had been adopted as the work- 
ing plan. However, the slowness of the transportation of troops 
to France during the first year of American participation in the 
war, and the exigencies caused by the success of the German 
offensive operations in the spring of xqi8 , caused the plan to be 
temporarily laid aside, and, during both spring and .summer of 
that year, American troops in France and arriving were scat- 
tered along the western front to meet needs of the moment. 

By the end of July the situation had stabilized sufficiently in 
favour of the Allies to enable the question of reuniting the 
troops of the American army to be taken up. On J uly 24 M arshal 
Foch confirmed the understanding arrived at the previous year, 
that the first American operation should be the reduction of the 
St. Mihiel salient, and, a few weeks later, he authorized the 
transfer to the I. American Army of that sector of the Allied 
front facing the salient. This transfer occurred on Aug. 30, 

By this time the American array consisted of forces far be- 
yond the number requisite for the mere reduction of the salient 
and the question of their subsequent employment arose. Gen- 
eral Pershing desired to exploit the St. Mihiel attack to the ut- 
most; Foch, however, with other plans and considerations in 
mind (see Meusk-Argonne, Battle of)^ limited the attack 
strictly to the forcing of the salient, although P6tain; in a con- 
ference on Sept. 2, sided with Pershing in desiring the American 
ariny to gain at least the German Michael '' position across 
the mcMitk of the salient. 
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By Marshal Fo^h’s direction, Pfitain, on Sept a, issued the 
directive for the operation which called for a main attack on the 
S., to debouch from the plateau Seicheprey-Idmey toward the 
objective Vigneulles-Thiaucourt, and a secondary attack, to 
debouch from the vicinity Eparges-Mouilly toward the S.E., 
and in connexion with the main attack, to effect the cutting off 
of the German forces in the salient. To the main attack there 
were assigned eight American divisions; to the secondary, one 
American and one French; the French troops occupying the 
intermediate sector were to exercise pressure against the 
enemy forces on their front. The wording and the date of this 
directive and the disproportionate number of American divi- 
sions assigned to the main attack, which alone could hope speed- 
ily to reach the Michd Stellung, suggest that it was originally 
drafted to carry out P6tain’s conception of at least a partial 
exploitation of the attack, to include the seizure of the Michel 
position, and that, in a subsequent alteration to conform to 
Foehns insistence on a more limited scope, only the names of the 
objectives were changed. 

General Pershing’s order for the attack assigned the main 
attack to the I. and IV. Cori)S with two regular divisions to 
each corps; the secondary attack, on the Cdte de Meuse, to the 
V. Corps, the attacking troops to consist of one American 
National Guard Div. and one French division; the French 11 . 
Colonial Corps in the centre was to guard the adjacent flanks 
of the main and secondary attacks, to execute deep raids and to 
be prepared to follow up a withdrawal. At the clisposal of the 
American I. Army for the operation were 2,971 guns, mostly 
French artillery. The I. Army also had a marked superiority 
in aviation, thanks to French cooperation and the assistance of 
the British Independent Air P'orcc. 

On the German side the salient was held by Army Detach- 
ment C, under Gen. von P'uchs and comprising, on Sept. la, 
the date of the attack, eight divisions on the line, organized as 
three corps groups, and three in reserve. 

As early as Sept, i a deserter had given the Germans warning 
of the impending attack, and Ludendorff had at the time seri- 
ously considered ordering a withdrawal from the salient, but 
was deterred by the representations of the army detachment 
and army group commanders who were confident of their ability 
to hold, and also by reports from Duke Albrecht’s army group 
in the Vosges region, of American preparations for attack farther 
south. These feints which General Pershing had caused to be 
made in the vicinity of Belfort had led to German uncertainty 
as to the real intentions of the American commander. By Sept. 
8, however, the evidences of a coming attack on the salient had 
become unmistakable and Army Detachment C was ordered to 
withdraw to the Michel Stellmig. No need for haste was felt and 
the preparations wore deliberate and methodical. The night 
preceding the attack the dismounted batteries were being with- 
drawn and consequently could not be used in the battle. 

Preceded by a four-hour bombardment the main attack was 
launched at 5 a.m.. Sept. X2; the secondary attack at 8:30. 
Deprived of artillery support the German infantry though 
ordered to hold, made virtually no resistance. The American 
I. Corps on the right made its objectives in a few hours, and, 
in spite of German counter-attacks brought by two divisions 
against it and against the right of the IV. Corps but beaten off, 
begged permission to continue its advance; but, because of the 
precise instructions by which the American staff felt itself 
bound, this permission was refused. The IV. and V. Corps also 
made their objectives and halted, awaiting orders. 

Army H.Q. in this battle, as also in the earlier part of the 
Meuse- Argonne battle, appears to have had little conception 
of the difficulty and time required in the transmission of orders 
on the battlefield and in consequence to have left but little 
initiative in the hands of sulx)rdinates. The result was that the 
orders for the troops of the IV. and V. Corps to move forward to 
Vigneulles and effeOt the cutting off of the salient did not reach 
the troops concerned until after dark on the 12th so that the 
connexion, though unopposed, was not effected until the morning 
of the X3U&. Meanwhile the German commandet) realizing his 
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hcrpeiads rituation, had otdcned th^ Waitkiatiott of the of the 
aaucttt, which had not been iittacked, and during: the liight the 
rtdvctneht was successftdjy canied out except for the loss of 
about I , OOP stragglers. ' 

In the course of Sept. 13 and t 4 the troops of the American 
IV’ and V., and French II. Colonial Corps moved forward with- 
out serious opposition to the line designated by Marshal Foch 
facing the German AficAc/ position and which the 1 . Corps had 
already reached on the 12th. 

On the German side the attack showed a complete demoraliza- 
tion irt the Higher Command and a lack of initiative in the lower 
officers. The men showed little will to fight. The advance of the 
left division of the IV. Corps with one flank uncovered and of 
the American division of the V. Corps with both Hanks uncovered 
was nowhere taken advantage of. 

In regard to the halting of the American offensive the German 
general staff, in a study of the St. Mihiel attack published for 
the information of the armies shortly after its occurrence, while 
giving high praise to the dash and fearlessness of the American 
soldier, added that the army H.Q., which showed itself so unable 
to reap the advantages so dearly afforded by its striking initial 
success, was not to be feared. It is not impossible that Fbch, had 
he himsdf been in immediate command of the I. Army on the 
morning of the 1 2th, or had he been present, might, in view of the 
manifest military advantages, have felt justified in permitting 
the Americans to grasp the opportunity offered to complete the 
destruction of Army Detachment C and to seize and hold the 
Michel Stellung. Indeed IVjtain, on the night of the T3th, learning 
that the German army behind the sector was in great disorder 
and that the American troops on the right had reached and in 
some instances gone beyond their objectives, did send an authori- 
zation to take the Michel position; but by the time this permission 
was received the opportunity of taking the position cheaply and 
completing the German rout had passed. Tactically, Foehns 
avowed purpose would have been better served had PItain, as 
long as he was going to prescribe dispositions in detail for the 
American army, originally called for two main attacks from the 
two faces of the salient to meet in the centre the first day, 
advances which the Soissons attack had already shown could 
be ea.sily made by American regular troops. 

Of the troops engaged on the Allied side the Americans 
aggregated 550,000, the French i to, 000. American losses were 
7,5x1, of which considerably more than half were borne by the I. 
Corps which received the brunt of the counter-attack; French 
losses were 597. The captures included over 15,000 prisoners 
and 443 guns. (A. L. C.) 

WOLFE-BARRY, SIR JOHN WOLFE (1836-1918), English 
engineer, was born in London Dec. 7 1836, the youngest son of 
Sir Charles Barry {see 3.443), architect of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He was educated at Trinity College, Glenalmond, and 
King's College, London, and became a pupil of Sir John Hawk- 
shaw, whom he assisted in the building of Charing Cross and 
Cannon St. stations and railway bridges. In 1867 he set up for 
himself, becoming well-known as a railway engineer and traffic 
expert. Through his initiative and energy the British Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee was established in 1901, a great step 
forward in effecting railroad economy. He was made a K.C.B. 
in 1807. He died in London Jan. 22 1018. 

WOLSELEY. GARNET JOSEPH WOLSELEY. Viscr, (1833- 
1913), British field-marshal {see 28.777). The dosing years of 
Lord Wolseley^s life were spent in virtual retirement. His health 
gradually failed, and on March 25 1913 he died at Mentone, the 
title going by special remainder to his only daughter, Frances. 
His eminent service to the State had not been forgotten, for he 
was accorded an imposing public funeral and was buried at St. 
Paul’s; an equestrian statue of him on the Horse Guards Parade 
Was unveiled in 1920. It had not been Lord Wolseley*s good 
fortune to hold responsible positions in the conduct of warfare 
on a great scale, but he was undoubtedly a brilliant commander 
in the field. His campaign in Ashanti and his overthrow of Arabi 
Pasha were model operations of their kind, while the failure to 
save Gordon and Khartum in 1 885 was attributable to delays in 


starting tlie expedition, for which he was not lesponrible. Hia 
labours in the organization and developing the 

efficiency of the- British army — often in face of strong opposi- 
tion — were of incalculable value to the country. He ptovod himi 
self at the War Office to be an energetic, far-seeing and able 
administrator. His ixisistence upon officers fitting themselves 
for the duties that they would have to perform in war, and upon 
their taking their profesrion seriously, was to bear rich fruit in 
days when he had retired into the background. An excellent 
judge of men and of character, he was extraordinarily successful 
in his choice of subordinates. Cultured, possessing varied inter- 
ests, well read and of wide experience in many lands, he was in 
private life a man of unusual charm. 

WOLVERHAMFTON, HENRY HARTLEY FOWLER, Viset. 
(1830-1911), English statesman, (see 28.781), died at Wood- 
thomc, Wolverhampton, Feb. 25 1911. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE.— In the earlier article (under WouxN, 
28.786), the story of the movement for woman suffrage was 
brought down to igio. The narrative may here be continued for 
the United Kingdom up to the passing of the Representation of 
the People Act in 1918, with some estimate of its results up to 
1920, followed by accounts of the growth of woman suffrage in 
other countries. 

United Kingdom 

In the later years of the agitation in Great Britain the consti- 
tutional suffragists concentrated their efforts on the formation of 
public opinion: they sought to form a non-party, non-militant 
suffrage society in every parliamentary constituency and brought 
load influ(i»ce to bear in contested elections to obtain promises of 
support from candidates of all political parties. They were so far 
successful as to secure a majority of members pledged to their 
support in every House of Commons elected since 1886: and in 
that year, and also in 1897, 1908, 1909, 1910 and iqii, woman 
suffrage bills passed their second reading, but made no further 
progress, each successive Government declining to give facilities 
for the passage of the bills into law. At this period the movement 
was receiving very valuable support from platform, press and pul- 
pit, besides remarkable help from the theatre in plays by leading 
dramatists of the day. 

In Parliament for several years important support had been 
given to woman suffrage by leaders of the Conservative party. 
Among them may be mentioned three successive Conservative 
Prime Ministers — Lord Beaconsficld, Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Arthur Balfour — besides the 7lh Duke of Rutland and Lord 
Iddesldgh, while the younger generation were ably represented 
by the Earl of Lytton, Lord Robert and Lord Hugh Cecil, and 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton. On the Liberal side the leaders, with a few 
important exceptions (which included Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man, Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey), were against 
it. Among the strongest Liberal opf)onents during the gen- 
eration before the World War were to be found Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. John Bright, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Laboucherc, and Mr. Asquith. 

In 1908 the death of the suffragist Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man and the succession of the anti-suffragist Mr. Asquith to the 
Liberal premiership were very disadvantageous to suffrage 
prospects in the House of Commons. This misfortune was, 
however, partly counteracted by the emergence of the Labour 
party, the leading members of which were convinced suffragists; 
in a short time they induced the party to make woman suffrage 
a plank in their platform. 

The question of “ militancy ” on the part of a section of the 
woman suffragists was mishandled from the first by the Liberal 
Government which came into power in 1906. The Women’s 
Social and Political Union, led by Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
daughter Christabcl, which came into existence about this time, 
confined its activities to asking inconvenient questions of mem- 
bers of the Government at public meetings. This was in itself a 
perfectly legitimate method of propaganda. Instead of meeting 
it by giving reasonable answers, the questions put were in many 
instances met only by shouts of anger and disapproval or, when 
written on paper, were contemptuously torn and thrown >011 the 
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^graund. Iwater/i£ persisted in> those who asked them were treated 
vdth shameful violence. A man at Bradford in 1 91 brutally 
thrown out of a meeting by Liberal stewards> had his leg broken. 
Wohien were frogmarched ** out of meetings, and while thus 
absolutely helpless were violently struck on the face with fists or 
umbrellas by men in the audience. It should always be temem* 
bered that between 1905 and 1908 the militants never answered 
violence by violence j they suffered violence, but used none. In 
1908 they definitely abandoned this policy of non-retaliation; 
to the last, however, they set limits for themselves, and never 
shed one drop of blood of either man or beast. But they smashed 
windows, set fire to churches and country mansions when they 
were empty ; burnt down the refreshment pavilion at Kew Gardens 
when no one was in it, destroyed the contents of letter-boxes and 
in one instance of a ballot-box at an election; slashed and cut the 
Rokeby Venus by Velasquez in the National Gallery and the 
portrait of Henry James by Sargent in the Royal Academy, and 
destroyed a case of pottery in the British Museum. On June 4 
1913 Emily Wilding Davison tried to upset the Derby favourite 
during the race at Epsom, and died four days later from her 
injuries. Her funeral on June 14 was made the occasion of an 
imposing procession through London. 

These and similar actions were intensely irritating, and the 
punishments meted out were correspondingly severe. But long 
before violence had been attempted groups of women had been 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for nothing worse than 
making speeches in the lobby of the House of Commons, or 
shouting in the street. The severe sentences passed upon those 
who had been guilty of real violence were in the later stages 
rarely carried into effect; for the militants adopted the hunger 
strike, and after an interval of, in some cases, only a few days 
were released because public opinion would not have exonerated 
the Government if these women had died in their hands. Parlia- 
ment then passed a piece of panic legislation called Prisoners 
(Temporary Discharge for III Health) Act 1912, immediately 
nicknamed the “ Cat-and-Mousc Act,” which enabled the 
Government to rcarrest the hunger strikers when they gave signs 
of restored vitality. The principal result of this Act was the 
ridicule which it created at the expense of the Government, 
Public opinion was greatly excited by all these proceedings. 
Suffrage was a universal subject of conversation. Anti -suffragists 
had believed that “ militancy ” would kill the suffrage move- 
ment, and therefore the utmost publicity had been given to every 
act of violence and to every intemperate speech. But so far from 
killing the suffrage movement the all-pervading discussion stimu- 
lated it as nothing else had ever done. Everyone, high and low, 
was talking about woman suffrage, arguing either for or against 
it with vehemence and conviction. 

It was a difficult time for the law-abiding suffragists. They 
objected to militancy ” because they believed the use of physi- 
cal force as political propaganda was invariably mischievous. 
They were firmly determined to roast their pig, but not to do it 
by burning down their house. Over and over again the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies issued strongly- worded 
protests against ** militancy,” and they excluded militants from 
membership of their societies. They deprecated the use of 

frightfulness,” whether used by the militants or against them, 
and urged repeatedly that the real cure for violence was the re- 
dress of the grievances which had given rise to it. The fact that 
men under somewhat similar circumstances had been much 
more violent and destructive did not create the desire to imitate 
them. Serious differences thus naturally arose between the two 
branches of the suffrage movement. Each held firmly to its own 
view of the case. The militants bitterly resented criticism and 
made organized efforts to prevent its expression by trying to 
break up the meetings of the law-abiding suffragists. One effect 
of this situation was that for the first time since 1886 woman 
suffrage bills were defeated in the House of Commons, once in 
1912 and once in 1913. But other circumstances had contrib- 
uted to these defeats. There were two general elections in 1910 — 
in Jan. and December. Mr. Asquith and his party emerged vic- 
torious from each of them, but in the second his majority was 


greatly reduced, having fallen froth 334 to 1124. He had promised 
at a public meeting in Dec, 1909, if returned to power, to bring in 
a Reform bill and to allow a woman suffrage amendment to the 
bill to be an open question for the House to decide. At a later 
date, in answer to a question in the House, he said, just before 
the second general election of 1910, that, if his Government were 
still in power, it “ would give facilities for proceeding effectively 
with a woman suffrage bill, if so framed as to admit of free amend- 
ment.” The Times parliamentary correspondent said that this 
made woman suffrage an issue before the country at the coining 
election, and that a majority for the Government would mean 
that Parliament had received a mandate to carry a measure to 
that effect. Mr. Asquith was again returned to power, and shortly 
after these two general elections, i.e. in July 1910 and in May 
1911, the House of Commons carried by immense majorities 
second readings of the measure known as the Conciliation bill. 

This bill was of a very limited character, proposing to enfran- 
chise only about one million women householders, and it was 
from the outset opposed by Mr. Lloyd George on the ground 
that it was not sufficiently democratic. The second reading in 
1910 was, however, carried in spite of his opposition. After the 
general election in 1911 suffrage prospects seemed particularly 
bright; militancy had been suspended in order to give the Con- 
ciliation bill a chance; all the suffrage societies were working 
harmoniously together, and were relying on Mr. Asquith’s 
promise that, if the bill were given a second reading, opportuni- 
ties should be afforded in the following session for “ proceeding 
effectively ” with its further stages. A bombshell from Mr. 
Asquith shattered these favourable prospects. He announced on 
Nov. 7 1911, to a deputation from the People’s Suffrage Federa- 
tion, his intention of introducing during the session of 1912 the 
electoral Reform bill he had foreshadowed in 1908. He said that 
this bill would sweep away all existing franchises: that the new 
franchise would be based on citizenship, and votes were to be 
given to “ citizens of full age and competent understanding,” 
but no mention was made of women. Mr. Asquith, on being 
asked what his bill would do for them, dismissed the inquiry with 
the curt remark that his opinions on the subject were well known 
and had suffered no change; but he reiterated his promises of 
** facilities ” for the Conciliation bill in the session of 1912. If 
he intended to provoke a return to militancy nothing could have 
been better calculated to do so. A violent outbreak at once took 
place. Windows were smashed in the principal shopping streets 
of London, and personal assaults were made on members of the 
Government. The constitutional suffragists were as angry as the 
militants, but had a different way of showing it. Many strong 
suffragists in the Women’s Liberal Federation broke away from 
their party and gave all their energies to the suffrage cause. 
Some knowledge of this may have reached Mr. Asquith, for 
before mid-Nov. he took the unusual course of inviting represen- 
tatives of the whole woman suffrage movement, militant and non- 
militant, to attend in a deputation to him: this unprecedented 
invitation was at once accepted for Nov. 18. The N.U.W.S.S. 
prepared a series of four questions to put before him: — 

1. Was it the intention of the Government that the Reform 
bill should be passed through all its stages in the session of 1912? 

2. Will the bill be drafted in such a manner as to admit of amend- 
ments introducing women on other terms than men? 

3. Will the (Government undertake not to oppose them? 

4. Will the Government regard any amendment enfranchising 
women which is carried in the House of Commons as an integral part 
of the bill, to be defended by the Government in all its stages? 

To each of these questions Mr. Asquith gave the answer, 
absolutely unqualified: “ Certainly.” He further said, referring 
to his own position: — 

“ It is perfectly consistent with the self-respect and the best 
traditions of our public life that , in relation to a question which divides 
parties, not only the head of the Government but the Govern- 
ment itself should say that, if the House of Commons ort its respon- 
sibility is prepared to transform or extend a measure which we are 
agreed in thinking necessary— a measure for the franchise as re- 
gards men — and to confer the franchise on women, we shall not only 
acquiesce in that proposal, but we shall treat it as the considered 
judgment of Parliament and shall make ourselves responsible for 
carrying it out.” 
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Twenty^sik (kys after this Mr; AsK^uith received a deputation 
of anti 4 sul!mgtsts to whom he gave free rein to an expression of 
his enture sympathy with their position, anti to whom he de- 
clared that he regarded ** the grant of the parliamentary fran- 
chise to women as a poliikal mistake of a very disastrous kind.’’ 
It was never disclosed how he could reconcile his promise to the 
suffragists to make himself and his Government responsible, if 
the House so desired, for carrying woman suffrage, with his 
belief that it would prove a political mistake of a disastrous kind. 
His words to the second deputation went far to make his promises 
to the first worthless; many of his followers interpreted his 
meaning to be that he relied on them to deliver him, as one of 
them expressed it, from “ the humiliation ” of having to keep his 
word. The first step in his deliverance would be the defeat of the 
Conciliation bill, and the usual parliamentary devifces were em- 
ployed to secure this end. One of these was to detach from the 
support of the bill the members of the Irish Nationalist party. 
This was done by making them believe that the success of woman 
suffrage would break up the Government and thus prevent 
the third ratification by the Commons of the Home Rule bill 
nec(i8sary to secure (under the Parliament Act) its passage into 
law notwithstanding its rejection by the House of Lords. These 
tactics, aided by a coal strike which caused the absence of 13 
Labour members in their constituencies, were successful, and the 
Conciliation bill, which ha<l been carried on second reading on 
May 5 iQxi by 355 to 88, was defeated on March 28 1012 by 222 
to 208. It was a heavy blow to the women cause, and the most 
perturbing feature to suffragists in this defeat was the conviction 
that the same unscrupulous tactics which had secured it would be 
put into operation against the woman suffrage amendments to 
the Government Reform bill. 

When this was produced it was called a Franchise and Regis- 
tration bill. It came on for second reading on July 12 1Q12. In 
his speech Mr, Asquith took full advantage of the recent defeat 
of the Conciliation bill. He said: “ This bill does not propose to 
confer the franchise on women; whatever extensions of the fran- 
chise it makes are to male persons only.^' He then referred to 
the defeat of wonuin suffrage in March as the ‘^considered 
judgment of the House, and he dismissed as “an altogether 
improbable hypothesis the possibility that the House would 
stultify itself by reversing this judgment during the stimc session.^’ 
NotwithsUndiiig this ominous warning Mr. Lloyd George and 
Sir Edward (afterwards Viscount) Grey continued to be confi- 
dent that amendments to the Government bill gave suffragists 
the best chance they had ever had of parliamentary victory. The 
bill itself, however, made no further progress during 1Q12; the 
protracted session lasted all through that year and overflowed 
into 1013; it was oflicially announced that committee stage 
would be taken on Jan. 24. All possible plans were elaborated by 
the real friends of woman suffrage both inside and outside ParUa- 
mont to ensure the success of one or otlier of the suffrage amend- 
ments. But the parliamentary air was still thick with intrigue, 
and many and circumstantial were the rumours that the suc- 
cess of any of the woman suffrage amendments would mean 
the resignation of anti-suffrage ministers and the break-up of 
the Government. No official contradiction W'as given to these 
rumours until the day before the House was expected to go into 
committee on the bill. 

But the defeat of the bill did not proceed from this source. 
Three days from Jan. 24 had been allotted for the discussion of 
the woman suffrage amendments. This stage was, however, ; 
never reaebt'd. On Jan. 23 Mr. Bonar Law asked the Speaker to 
give a ruling on the point whether the Government's own amend- 
ments, regarding the occupation franchise for men, did not so far 
alter the bill from that w'hich had received a second reading in 
July as to make it a new measure and necessitate its withdrawal 
and rcintroduction in its new form. In his reply the Speaker 
intimated that this was his view, and added that there were , 
“ other amendments regarding female suffrage which of course 
would make a huge difference to the bill if they were inserted.” 
The bill was killed by this ruling. Mr. Asquith did not mend 
the situation by his treatment of the suffragists, from whom he 


refused to receive « deputationi, and they ivere more incensed 
against him than ever when, in lieu of what he hunsell called the 
best chance they ever had/’ he only offered parliamentary time 
for the discussion of yet another private member^s biU. AH the 
suffrage societies repudiated this offer and did nothing to support 
the biU, which was brought forward in May 19x3 and defeated by 
266 votes to 2i9» 

These events, the defeat of the Conciliation biU in March 1912 
and the fiasco of the Government biU in Jan. 19x3, convinced the 
N.U.W.S.S. that nothing would now be of any use but a Govern- 
ment bill with the whole weight of the party behind it. They 
accordingly gave a new interpretation to their election poUcy. 
This was, and continued to be, to support the best friend of 
woman suffrage; but events had proved that a suffrage candidate 
who belonged to a suffrage party was a better friend than a suf- 
frage candidate whose party was cither hostile or neutral. The 
councU goverjoing the N.U.W.S.S. therefore resolved “ that in 
judging which of the two pro-suffrage candidates should be sup- 
ported in an election, the official attitude of the party to which 
the candidate belongs should be taken into consideration.” An 
analysis of the division when the Conciliation bill had been de- 
feated showed that 42 members who had been supported by the 
N.U.W.S.S. as “ best friends of woman suffrage ” (mostly follow- 
ers of Mr. Asquith) had voted against it. When party pulled one 
way and voieless women pulled the other, party proved the 
stronger. As Labour was the only party wliich had definitely 
made suffrage part of its programme, tliis change threw the 
influence of the N.U.W.S.S. in elections definitely on the side of 
Labour; and a special fund, called the election fighting fund, was 
formed for the support of Labour candidates. The N.U.W.S.S. 
further resolved under no circumstances to support Government 
candidates, and to endeavour by all legitimate means to strengthen 
any party which adopted woman suffrage as part of its pro- 
gramme, By the adoption of this policy they succeeded in 16 
months in defeating six Government candidates in by-elections, 
making a difference of 12 in divisions. They had also succeeded 
in each of the elections concerned in making the whole place ring 
with the suffrage agitation. Public opinion moved rapidly and 
strongly in the suffrage direction, the general view being that 
suffragists had received less than fair play at the hands of 
Mr, Asquith and his Government, 

A “ pilgrimage ” organized by the N.U.W.S.S. in 1913 received 
a remarkable degree of support from the towns and villages 
traversed on the seven routes by which it approached London. 
But the N.U.W.S.S. were convinced that a free vote of the House 
of Commons on their question was an impossibility as long as 
there was a Prime Minister who was ardently opposed to his own 
principles when applied to women. They were therefore deter- 
mined to do everything in their power to reduce Mr. Asquith’s 
majority. I'hey believed that their election-fighting policy gave 
them an effective and constitutional method of doing this, and 
looked forward to helping to defeat his party in the general 
election which, but for the World War, must have taken place 
not later than 1915. They were full of work in preparation for 
this, when on Aug. 4 1914 tlie overwhelming catastrophe of the 
World War broke out, not only destxoying all opportunity of 
suffrage work but jeopardizing the very existence of represent- 
ative institutions in Europe. 

Suffragists shared to the full in the solemn national con- 
sciousness that every ounce of strength would be needed in the 
gigantic effort wliich the successful prosecution of the war de- 
manded. Indeed, suffragists realized this more quickly than the 
Government, which for many months seemed to believe that the 
war could be carried on solely by the efforts of the male half of 
the nation, without disturbance of the domestic calm which they 
believed to be only legitimate role of the female half: for 
offers of help from women to provide, and staff hospitals to sup- 
ply, women for work in public offices, thus leaving an additional 
number of young men free for military service, were plentifully 
douched with cold water. 

Nevertheless suffragists, whether militant or nonrmiiitant, 
quickly faced the facts and cleariy saw what their duty was. The 
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militftnts instantly abandoned every sort of violence and organ- 
ized themselves for public service. They formed a Women’s 
Emergency Corps, ready to undertake all kinds of national work 
which the cidgenci^ of the time required. Others, both militant 
and non-militant, in spite of ofheial discouragement undertook 
the organization of hospital units entirely officered by women 
{see Women’s War Work). The N.U.W.S.S. committee on 
Aug. 3 resolved to suspend immediately all political propaganda 
and to use their staff and organizing power in mitigating the dis- 
tress caused by the war. Their societies, numbering over 500, 
were consulted by post, and all but two approved this course. 

No one claims for suffrage women that they were in any degree 
singular in the devoted work which they gave to their country 
during the war. The suffragists were earliest in the field because 
they were already organized and accustomed to team-work. 
Women of all classes and all parties threw themselves with zeal 
and efficiency into every kind of useful patriotic work. Indus- 
trial women were beyond all praise, working as they had never 
worked before, early and late, Sundays and weekdays, to supply 
the armies with every kind of military equipment. Everyone who 
came into contact with them bore testimony to their splendid 
efficiency in departments of skilled work from which before the 
war they had been rigidly excluded. In March 1Q15 the Govern- 
ment concluded an Agreement with the trade unions, known as 
the Treasury agreement, to suspend during the war, in face of the 
national emergency, the rules excluding women from most of the 
skilled trades. The Treasur>^ on its part gave a promise not to 
use the women as a reservoir of cheap labour, and agreed to give 
women the same wages as men for the same output. This gave 
an important stimulus to the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, and went some way also in the direction of establishing 
industrial freedom for women. The courage of the women in the 
dangerous trades was as marked as their cfi’iciency. On one oc- 
casion 26 women were killed and 30 ijijured by an explosion; 
those who remained uninjured displayed the greatest coolness 
and discipline, and were prompt both in helping the wounded and 
in continuing the work of the factory. I'he legend of the innate 
timidity of women was thus undermined. The tide in this direc- 
tion rose so high that even Mr. Asquith was floated by it, and in 
speaking in Oct. igi5 in the House of the heroic death of Edith 
Cavcll, he said: She has taught the bravest man among us a 
supreme lesson of courage; yes, and there are thousands of such 
women, but a year ago we did not know 

All through 1916 evidence of the conversion of former oppo- 
nents of women’s enfranchisement poured into the suffrage offices. 
Many of these conversions were of M.P..S, eminent leaders of the 
press, railway managers, commercial and financial magnates. 
Liberals very often pleaded militancy as an excuse for their for- 
mer blindness; Coaservatives, in the main, said simply: ‘‘I 
formerly opposed the granting of the vote to women; I thought 
men by themselves maintained the state; I was wrong; the 
women have served their country so magnificently that hence- 
forth I shall support their having the vote.” 

There is no doubt that by 1015-6 the country was by a great 
majority favourable to the enfranchisement of women. Never- 
theless it would have been impossible to induce Parliament to 
pass a great Reform bill during the war if it had not been that the 
electoral position of millions of men, caused by their services to 
their country, was so anomalous as to amount to a public scandal. 
The parliamentary register, by the direct orders of the Govern- 
ment, had not been revised since 1913. By 1916 it was completely 
out of date. By-elections had proved its unrepresentative char- 
acter and it would have been a moral impossibility to take a 
general election upon it. There were at this time the names of 
about 8,000,000 men on the register. Of these nearly 7,000,000 
qualified as occupiers. The occupation franchise necessitated 
that the qualifying premises should have been continuously 
** occupied ” by the voter for la months since the last isth July. 
This meant that a large proportion of the 5,000,000 young men 
who had voluntarily joined the New Armies since Aug. 4 1914 
would, in consequence of their patriotic services, have lost their 
daim to the parliamentary vote. The men facing death daily, 
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the very men to whom the country was most indebted, would be 
votcless, whilst those who had evaded similar sacrifices retained 
their electoral qualification. The position was intolerable, but 
it was not at first clear how best to amend it. Piop>osal8 were 
made by some M.P.S to create a new franchise based on naval 
or military service. But this received little general support. The 
questions: “Why exclude industrial service?” and “What 
about the services of women ? ” received no satisfactory answer. 
Mr. Asquith’s Government repeatedly tried to deal with the 
situation by Special Register bills. These efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. EacJh successive proposal was rejected by the House of 
Commons with growing symptoms of exasperation. The House 
wanted a Reform bill; it demanded a new electorate on demo- 
cratic lines. The Government wanted a Reform bill too, but 
appeared to believe they could get one to their liking by calling it 
a Special Register bill. It was long before they abandoned their 
efforts to get one thing by calling it another. On Aug. 14 1916 
Mr. Asquith, on introducing yet another Special Register bill, 
announced his conversion to woman suffrage; he based it on the 
ground that when the war was over it would be necessary to re- 
vise industrial conditions and that in his view women had a 
special claim to be heard on the many questions which would 
directly affect their interests. It was obvious that this v(as no 
new condition. Ever since Parliament existed measures had come 
before it vitally affecting the well-being of women, but on which 
they had no constitutional means of making their claims heard. 
But it was not the business of suffragists to point this out. The 
main difficulty at the moment arose from the plausible plea that, 
however desirable parliamentary reform might be, it was not the 
time during the greatest war in history, with the issue still 
hanging in the balance, to recast the representative system of the 
country. 'J’he reply has just been indicated. The new register 
and tlie new qualifications were needed at once unless millions of 
the most desirable male citizens were to be disfranchised. A good 
deal of iteration was needed to hammer this into people’s heads, 
and to the end, “ This is not the lime,” continued to be the only 
effective weapon used against women’s enfranchisement. 

Mr. Walter (later Lord) Long found a way out of the impasse. 
He suggested the appointment of a non-party conference, con- 
sisting of members of both Houses, selected and presided over 
by the Speaker, to consider the whole subject of electoral re- 
form including woman suffrage. Mr. Asquith concurred and 
the House agreed. The conference began its sitting in Oct. 1916 
and handed in its report on Jan. 28 1917. In the interval Mr. 
Lloyd George had succeeded Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister, a 
change very favourable to immediate action in the direction of 
woman suffrage. The Speaker’s conference unanimously recom- 
mended a new franchise for men amounting practically to 
manhood suffrage; for women it recommended, but not unani- 
mously, household suffrage, including wives of householders, a 
higher age-limit for women and their admission to the university 
franchise. This wa.s the scheme subsequently adopted by Parlia- 
ment. The object of the high age-limit (30) for women was to 
produce a constituency in which male voters were in a substan- 
tial majority. It was believed by suffrage members of the con- 
ference that the acceptance of this was essential to success. 
The anticipated proportion of women to men in the new elec- 
torate was as 2 to 3. This expectation proved practically correct. 
The new register published in 1919 gave the exact numbers: 
men 12,913,160; women 8,479,156. It may here be mentioned 
that the United Kingdom is the only country, out of the 28 
where women are enfranchised, which created a difference in 
the qualifications for men and women. 

The parliamentary history of the measure based on the recom- 
mendations of the Speaker’s conference may, as regards woman 
suffrage, be here sketched. Within a fortnight of his becoming 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George intimated to the leaders of 
the N.U.W.S.S. that he was keen to go forward at once in the 
direction of women’s enfranchisement. This was a month before 
the Speaker’s conference handed in its report. The object was 
to get an agreed measure supported by every party in the House. 
This was achieved* On March 28 1917 Mr. Asquith moved a 
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resolution in Parliament calling on the Government to introduce 
a Retirescritation of the People bill baaed on the recommenda> 
tions of the Speaker's conference. Woman franchise was the 
subject of all the speeches, and the leader of every party sup- 
ported the enfranchisement of women; the opposition was of 
the feeblest, and the motion was carried by 341 to 62. 

When the bill (see Women, Legal Status of) was debated, 
the second reading was carried by 329 to 40, and Clause 4 (en- 
franchising women) was passed by 385 to 55, or 7 to i, with a 
majority within each party into which the House w^as divided; 
and again in the last trial of strength the anti-suffrage Die-hards 
were reduced to a mere handful, the numbers being 214 to 17. 
After this the N.U.W.S.S. felt the ground sufficiently solid be- 
neath their feet to place a new weight upon it, and, in conjunc- 
tion with many other women's societies, they urged that the 
local government franchise for women should be amended on 
the same prindp^<^ which the House had already accepted for the 
parliamentary franchise — namely, to include not only house- 
holders but wives of householders. This was at first resisted 
by the Government, but suffragists outside the House and even 
many anti-suffragists worked vigorously for it and prevailed. 
The Government gave way, and the amended clause was accepted 
on Nov. 14 without a division. 

The anti-suffragists in the Lords were a more formidable group 
than In the Commons. Lord Curzon, president of the Anti- 
Suffrage Society, was the leader of the House and chief represen- 
tative of the Government. The inclusion of women in the bill was 
vigorously resisted in the early stages of the bill by Lord Bryce 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh; but there was no real fight upon 
it until the committee stage was reached and the women’s clauses 
came on. After various skirmishes the battle was joined, an 
anti-suffrage amendment was moved, and there was a full-dress 
debate on Jan. 8, q and ro, iqrS. Lord Curzon wound up the 
discussion. His speech, for the first five-sixths of it, was a tolera- 
bly familiar anti-suffrage oration, but the last sixth was cast in a 
different mould. He reminded the peers that the House of Com- 
mons was the sole constitutional representative of the feelings of 
the country ; that in the Commons woman suffrage had been sup- 
ported by large majorities of every party, “ including the one to 
which most of your lordships belong.” He invited them to con- 
template what would happen if they came into collision with the 
other House on such a question as the representation of the peo- 
ple. He elaborated this point with skill, and ended by saying 
that to reject the clause would be to embark upon a conflict in 
which the fiords were certain to be worsted. He declined to be 
responsible for such a catastrophe, and announced his intention 
of not voting either for or against the amendment. This was the 
supreme moment for all suffragists prc.sent. 7 'hcy felt at once 
they were safe without disastrous conflict. The division was: 
for the clause, 134; against, 71. I’hus ended the 5o-ycar8’ strug- 
gle of British women for political liberty. The royal assent was 
given on Feb. 6 ipi8. The women’s task had been a long one, 
but they were able to look back upon it with satisfaction. They 
had accomplished it without one scintilla of direct political power 
and without appeals to party passion. Their appeal had been to 
common sense and experience. "J'hey challenged their opponents 
to produce one instance of disastrous consequences following 
upon the women's vote. Moreover, they had not split the coun- 
try into rival factions, for the bill was carried by the consent and 
cottperation of all parties. 

Those who had worked for woman suffrage quickly perceived 
the difference it had made in the attitude of Parliament on al- 
most every proposal which came before it. The parliamentary 
atmosphere completely changed. Measures for which women’s 
societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, such as the 
Nurses' Registration bill, and an amended Midwives* bill, were 
taken up as Government measures, and passed through all their 
stages without difficulty. The grille in front of the ladies' gallery 
was removed, and women were admitted to the strangers' gallery. 
By the spontaneous action of the Government a bill was passed in 
Nov. ipi8 to render women eligible to sit in Parliament. It was 
not in time to be of much use at the general election which 


followed in about a fortnight^ but Viscountess Astor was le- 
turned for Plymouth in Nov. igiq and Mrs. George Wintring- 
bam {widow of the previous member) for the Louth division of 
Lines, in Sept. 192 x. The increased number of women local 
electors gave a great impulse to the election of women as town 
and county councillors and the number of women chosen as 
mayors steadily increased. 

The report of the Lambeth Conference 1920 showed that the 
Anglican communion was breathing the new atmosphere created 
by the women’s vote. It acknowledged that in the past the 
Church had undervalued women and had too thanklessly used 
their work. It slated the belief of the Conference that the 
Church would be strengthened by making freer use of the spirit- 
ual gifts of women, and recommended the opening to them of 
the diaconate, definitely affirming that the diaconate is an ” or- 
[ der,” though a minor one, and that a woman appointed to it is 
not merely “ set apart ” but ” ordained.” 

These changes vary in importance, but they are significant in 
that they all point in one direction — giving wider scope to the 
powers and responsibilities of women and recognizing the use 
of women’s work in every well-ordered state. 

Before the general election of Dec. 1918 Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law had given a public promise, if returned to 
jKJwer, “ to remove all the existing inequalities in the law between 
men and women but when the new Parliament opened there 
was no indication in the King’s speech of proposed legislation in 
fulfilment of this pledge. I'hc Labour party, therefore, in the 
session of 1919 introduced a measure called the Women’s Emanci- 
pation bill, completely removing every legal inequality between 
men and women and giving women the vote on the same terms as 
men. This they carried, notwithstanding Government opposi- 
tion, through all its stages in the House of Commons; the Govern- 
ment, however, defeated it in the Lords, but not without pro- 
viding a substitute— the Sex Disqualification Removal Act. This 
did not reopen the franchise question, but it gave women the 
right to study and practice law in both its branches, to act as 
magistrates and to sit on juries. It also made it clear to the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge that they had the power to 
admit women to degrees and membership. Oxford availed itself 
of these powers without delay, but Cambridge in Dec. 1920 de- 
clined to take a similar step by 904 votes to 712, and repeated 
the refusal twice in 1921. 

British Dominions Overseas 

The granting of woman suffrage in Canada was almost simul- 
taneous with its victory in England. It was first adopted in the 
provinces (except Quebec) in 1916, and by the Dominion in 1917. 
Canada was well in front of the mother country in the matter of 
the eligibility of women. Miss MacAdams was elected to the 
Legislature of Alberta entirely by the votes of soldiers on duty 
in England and France in July 1917. The first Woman Suffrage 
Act for the Dominion limited the vote to women who had near 
relatives serving overseas. Full woman suffrage followed very 
quickly and almost without opposition in March 1918. In Feb. 
1921 Mrs. Mary Ellen Smith of Vancouver was chosen as Speaker 
of the British Columbian legislature. She, however, declined the 
speakership, but took office as a member of the Cabinet. 

New Zealand had enfranchised its women in 1893, and enfran- 
chisement followed in the Commonwealth of Australia in 1902; 
therefore, with the exception of S. Africa, all the great self- 
governing overseas dominions of Britain have given political 
freedom to women. In March 1921 Mrs. Cowan was elected to 
the Parliament of Western Australia, the first woman M.P. to be 
elected in Australia. 

Jamaica, S. Rhodesia and British East Africa gave votes to 
women in 1919 and 1920. 

A strong effort was made by Indian women, supported by the 
Aga Khan and the Begum of Bhopal, to induce Parliament to 
incorporate in the Government of India Act the principle of 
woman suffrage. This effort was unsuccessful but not fruitless; 
important support was given in the House of Commons, and the 
Act, as finally p>asscd, specifically left the question of woman suf- 
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£rage to be dedded» provinoe by province, by the elected Legiftla- 
tures o£ India herself The newly creat^ constituencies there- 
fore baye the power, when they choose to use it, of recognmng 
the full citkenship of women. 

United States 

American women had been the earliest to make a definite 
organized struggle for political freedom, having started in 1848, 
but they were among the last to win. This was in part due to the 
U.S. Constitution, which can only be amended by a two-thirds 
majority in both chambers of Congress, and even then the amend- 
ment does not become operative until it has been ratified by 
three-fourths of the 48 states. American suffragists used to say 
to friends in Europe, “ You have to convert one Parliament: 
we have to convert at least 37 Parliaments.” The suffragists 
worked state by state until there were some 20 suffrage states. 
The greatest victory thus gained was that in the state of New 
York in 1917, after America had joined in the war. To win in the 

Empire ” stafe was a turning point in the whole struggle. Af ter 
this, ultimate victory was certain, and the suffragists concentrated 
on carrying suffrage by constitutional amendment. Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1912 was the first important presidential candidate 
who supported woman suffrage. In 1916 and 1020 all the presi- 
dential candidates were suffragists. President Wilson during his 
second term aided the movement by taking the unprecedented 
course of himself twice urging the Federal amendment upon the 
attention of Congress. 7 'he necessary two-thirds majority was 
secured in the House of Representatives in Jan. 1918, but there 
was not a single vote to spare, and the narrow margin weakened 
the position, especially as the Senate had yet to be won; but in 
May 1919 the amendment was again brought up in the House 
and was carried by 304 to 48; and victory in the Senate followed 
almost immediately. Then came the battle for ratification in 36 
states. 'Phe first stages were easy and rapid, ii states giving a 
unanimous vote in both Houses, and seven more in one or other 
of their chambers. After this the victories came more slowly 
until, in May 1920, 35 states had ratified and only one more was 
needed. The issue was much obscured by the impending presi- 
dential election. Both candidates were, as in 1916, suffragists. 
Both parties probably believed they would gain an advantage if 
they could plausibly claim that their efforts had given the final 
victory to women. Tennessee, a Democratic state, voted for the 
amendment by the necessary majorities in Aug, 1920; legal' ob- 
jections to its validity were, however, raised, but not in time to 
prevent tlic proclamation by the Secretary of State in Washington 
that the 19th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution had been 
carried. The legal points, however, awaited decision in the High 
Court. This gave an opportunity for a Republican state, Connec- 
ticut, to come to the rescue; a special session was called and the 
19th Amendment was ratified on Sept. 21 1920. This made the 
Tennessee objections negligible for, valid or invalid, the 36th 
state had now ratified and the following article was added to the 
Constitution: ** The right of citizens of the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any state on 
account of sex,” Thus after a struggle of 70 years the women’s 
victory in America was completed. 

Other Countries 

Before the World War there were only four countries in the 
world where women exercised the political franchise; by the end 
of 1920 there were 28 — namely, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, British East Africa, Rhodesia, Jamaica, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Iceland, Holland, Rumania, 
Serbia, Luxemburg, Germany, Austria, Hungary, the United 
States; and, among the states newly formed by the peace treaties 
of 1919, Poland, Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukraine and Palestine. 

The charter of the League of Nations contains a clause render- 
ing women eligible for all appointments, including the secretariat. 
This clause did not remain a dead letter. Besides a large number 
of women in less responsible positions, Dame Rachel Crowdy 
was made Director pf ,the Section of National Health, to de^ 
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with the white-slave and opium traffic and with the anti^yphua 
campaign. At the first assembly of the League (Geneva Nov.; 
Dec. 1920) Sweden appointed Mrs. Wkksell and Norway Dr. 
Kristine Bonnevie as alternate representatives of their respective 
countries; while Miss Forchhammer of Denmark brought for- 
ward in the full assembly the subject of the white-slave traffic and 
was successful in carrying her proposal to appoint a commission 
of three persons, one of whom must be a woman, to prosecute a 
special inquiry on the subject in the Near East. Miss Sophie 
Sanger was made head of the Legal Section of the International 
Labour Bureau. In Jan. 1921 Mrs. Wkksell was appointed a 
member of the Permanent Mandates Commission. 

In seeking a cause fpr so great a development of principles 
for which comparatively small groups of women, without 
any direct political power, had worked in some countries for 
mefre than half a century, it may probably be found in one cir- 
cumstance common to them all. In each country a national 
crisis had arisen on the issue of which the w^hole fate of the nation 
depended. National feeling in each had been stirred to its utmost 
depths. Under its pressure class feeling was minimized; aU sorts 
and conditions of men and women had worked and suffered to- 
gether for what each felt to be a cause of supreme importance. 
Men and women acted as friends and comrades when the issue was 
uncertain, and when the end came the men did not forget the 
work and the sacrifices of the women. In all countries, whether 
victors or vanquished, it was universally acknowledged that all 
through the anguish of the war the women had not been backward 
either in self-sacrifice, courage or capacity. It was this feeling 
which broke down tlie opposition to women’s votes in nearly all 
the warring nations. It was felt also that men by themselves, as 
a well-known journalist expressed it, had made a mess of the 
world and needed helpers; men and women together being gener- 
ally more successful than cither men or women by themselves. 

Authorities. — M. G. Fawcett, IVomfn's Suffrage (191 1); M. G. 
Fawcett, 7'he Woman's Victory and After (1920); R. Sylvia Pank- 
hurst, 7'lie Suffragette (1910); the files of the Common Cause, now 
Woman's Leader, and of the International Suffrage News; Official 
Reports of Parliamentary Debates 191 1-1919. (M. G. F.) 

WOMEN {see 28.782). — The decade 1910-20 saw not only an 
advance in the position of women, unparalleled in any similar 
period, throughout the civilized world ; it saw also an entire rever- 
sal of the public attitude towards their claim to equal citizen- 
ship. Yet this is true only of the second half of the period. From 
1910-4 there was little or no progress; there was indeed retrogres- 
sion. By 1910 the ” Woman Movement ” of the later 19th century 
had very largely resolved itself into a movement for obtaining 
the parliamentary franchise, a concentration upon a single object 
deplored by some but defended by others, who contended that 
the denial to women of the full rights of citizenship constituted an 
effective check upon their advance in any direction. The rise and 
progress of “ niilitaiit ” suffragism in England between 1910 and 
1914 (jfcc Woman Suffrage) did much lo alienate public sympa- 
thy. It was only the outbreak of the World War which brought 
about that great and sweeping reform in the position of women 
which had been accomplished by 1920. 

(i) United Kingdom. — After 1914 changes in the United 
Kingdom were both numerous and rapid. The shortage of man- 
power during the war opened up a great diversity of fields of 
employment {see WoMfiN’s War-Work), and broke down bar- 
riers in the. Civil Service and the learned professions, which had 
hitherto seemed impregnable. Nothing more was heard in the 
great war departments of those ‘‘ structural ” and other insuper- 
able obstacles to the coemployment of men and women, which 
figured so largely in the evidence of practically every male civil 
servant before the Royal Commission on the Reform of the Civil 
Service, reporting in April 1914. When tlie institution of the two 
new orders of honour, the Companions of Honour and the Order 
of the British Empire, was announced in June 1917, it was de- 
clared that the bestowal of these decorations for war services 
would be irrespective of sex. In Aug. 1917 a resolution to re- 
move the grille in front of the ladies’ gallery of the House of 
Commons was passed by that House without debate. By the 
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Representation of the People Act (xoiS) women over 30 gained 
the parliamentary vote, and by a special Act passed in Nov. they 
were made eligible as members of Parliament, though the only 
woman elected at the general election of that year, Counteaa 
Marldewics, refused, with the other Sinn Feiners^ to take her 
seat. The Sex Disquali^cation (Removal) Act (Dec. 1919) gave 
women the right to bold practically every other public or pro- 
fessional position pertaining to civil life with the exception of 
membership of the House <»f Lords. Even this exception was 
subsequently removed: on March 2 1922 the G>tni!nittec on Privi- 
leges of the House of Lords favourably passed upon a petition 
by Lady Rhondda holding that she and the 24 other peeresses in 
their own right were entitled to seats in the House of Lords. 

As an immediate result of the Act women could be admitted to 
the degrees of any university, whatever the terms of its previous 
charter. The university of Oxford rose to the height of its opjlor- 
tunity; Cambridge, up to the close of 1921, still lagged behind. 
In the general election of Dec. 1918 women, who had qualified by 
residence and examination for degrees not yet conferred upon 
them, exerdsed the university franchise by reason of that qualifi- 
cation. The absurdity of such a position appealed to the more 
logical university. In Feb. 1920 Prof. Geldart introduced a 
statute into Congregation at Oxford, proposing to admit women 
to full membership of the university. IVo amendments were I 
moved on March 9, one to exclude women from university boards, 
the other from examinerahips, but both were rejected by large 
majorities. On May 1 1 the statute was carried without alteration, 
and three subsidiary statutes, admitting women to all university 
OiQ&ces, passed unopposed. Since Oct. 7 1920 the women stu- 
dents of Oxford have enjoyed the same advantage.s, and been 
subjected to the same university discipline, as the men. They 
even wear in slightly modified form the same academic dress at 
lectures and all university ceremonies. Moreover the gift was 
rctros|)ective; every woman who bad passed the examinations 
for the degree course and resided not less than 9 terms (three 
years) in Oxford as a member of a recognized Society of Women 
Students (such societies being the four women’s colleges, or the 
Society of Oxford Home Students) became eligible for a degree, 
and on Oct. 14 the degree of B.A. was actually conferred upon a 
large number of qualified women, the principals of the various 
colleges and halls and the principal of the Oxford Home Students 
receiving the hon. degree of M.A. On March 11 1921 the hon. 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred on Queen Mary, on the occasion 
of a visit to Oxford in support of the appeal of the Oxford women’s 
colleges for funds to meet the anticipated increase in the number 
of students anxious to matriculate at a university which offered 
them full privileges of membership. During the academic year 
i 930 “i the total number of degrees conferred upon women at 
Oxford was: B.A. 621; M.A. 345; B.Litt. 9; B.Sc. 3; B.C.L. i; 
B.Mus. 2; D.Mus. i; D.C.L. i. 

At Cambridge the position up to the summer of 1921 remained 
uncertain and, from the women’s point of view, unsatisfactory. 
On Dec. 8 1920 a proposal to admit women to degrees was de- 
cisively rejected by the Senate, the figures being 7 1 2 for and 904 
against. An alternative scheme to set up a separate university 
for women at Cambridge, conducting its own exanunations and 
conferring its own degrees, met with no favour and was strongly 
opposed by the women concerned. When it came before the 
Senate (Feb. 12 1921) it was rejected by 146 votes to 50. A 
** compromise ” scheme, giving membership of the university and 
full degrees and making women undergraduates eligible for 
professorships, lectureships, university boards and syndicates 
but not for the Senate, was again rejected on Oct. 20 when it was 
defeated by 908 votes to 694, An alternative scheme for con- 
ferring by diploma titular ” degrees on women, carrying with 
them no university membership, was passed by 1,012 votes to 
370. This alternative, however, was unacceptable to the women. 

Amongst the learned and academic distinctions won by women 
during the decade may be noted the presidency of the botanical 
section of the British Association held by Ethel Sargent (d. 1918) 
in 19x3 and by E. R. Saunders in 1920. In Dec. 1920 Eugenie 
(Mrs. Arthur) Strong was appointed Rhind lecturer in ar^ae- 


ology and the first woman fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
In 19x8 the Founder's Gold Medal of the Royal Oc^raidiicai 
Society was bestowed upon Gertrude Ma^rgaret Lowthian Bell. 

By Section 2 of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act 
women were permitted to become solicitors. Three years earlier 
(Jan. 1917) a proposal to admit women to the bar had been 
defeated at its annual general imeeting by a large majority, 
though in Feb. 19x7 a bill to permit them to qualify as solicitors 
obtained a second reading in the House of Lords. On Jan. i 
1920 Mrs. Gwyneth Marjory Thomson (Bebb), who died at 
the early age of 31, was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn as the 
first woman student for the English bar. She had previously 
(1913) tested the legality of a woman practising as a soHci- 
tor by bringing (with others) a case against the Law Society. 
On May 7 1920 Miss Tata, a Parsi, was admitted, also at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, as a student preparing for the Indian bar. A 
few women presented themselves for the law examinations at 
the universities and passed with distinction, Mrs. Thomson ob- 
taining a 1st class at Oxford, and Miss L. F. Ncttlcfold at Cam- 
bridge, and in June 1921 Miss K. Snell of Girton College was 
placed above No. x in Class I. of Part II. of the law tripos at 
Cambridge. In March 1921 five women passed the intermediate 
examination for the bar and on May 26 Olive Catherine Chap- 
man passed the final examination. 

Seven women (the Marchionesses of Crewe and of London- 
derry, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Lloyd George, Miss Elizabeth 
Haldane, Mrs. Sidney Webb and Miss Gertrude Tuck well) were 
appointed justices of the peace on Jan. 1 1920. On Jan. 9 Mrs. 
Ada Summers, mayor of Stalybridge, took her seat as first woman 
chairman of the bench. In March of that year 24 women were 
appointed for the county of Lancaster, and in July a large num- 
ber were appointed for the county of London; appointments were 
subsequently made throughout the United Kingdom. 

On Aug. 6 1020 women jurors were for the first time em- 
panelled, at Bristol. In Jan. 1921 women jurors were first 
summoned to the Central Criminal Court, London, and were 
also first called as ** special jurors ” in the Probate and Divorce 
Court. The first case which they had to try involved details of an 
unpleasant character, and some controversy subsequently arose 
as to the suitability of mixed juries in divorce and other cases. It 
was, however, generally held that the discretion left to the 
jud^e to make an order exempting women from service in cases of 
a certain kind was sufficient safeguard, and a bill, introduced 
into the House of Commons by Mr. G. Terrell on April 15 to 
amend the Sex Disqualification Act by providing that no women 
should be compelled to serve on a jury, failed to secure support, 
only 19 members being present when he introduced it. 

Shortage of candidates for the medical profession during the 
World War encouraged a very large number of women students 
to present themselves. War conditions led to the admission of 
women students to several of the London general hospitals; 
before the war they were restricted to the Royal Free Hospital 
and the School of Medicine attached to it, or to the few hospitals 
for women, staffed by women. A notable advance was also made 
in placing the Endell Street (London) military hospital, opened 
Feb. 1915 by the R.A.M.C., under Dr. Louise Garrett Anderson 
and Dr. Flora Murray, and by the employment of other women 
surgeons and physicians under the R.A.M.C. in Malta, Salonika 
and elsewhere. 

Progress in the Civil Service was rapid during the war, when 
women, as temporary civil servants, held many responsible 
posts, and were paid on a higher scale than had previously ob- 
tained. On May 19 1920 the House of Commons passed a resolu- 
tion declaring that women employed in the service of the State 
should have equal opportunities and equal pay with men engaged 
on the same work. But the power to reserve to men certain de- 
partments of the ^rvicc, given to the Treasury by Order in 
Council, was widely exercised, and the progress made fell short of 
the desires and expectations of the women affected (see Women’s 
Employment). On Aug. $ 1921 a debate on the subject tock 
place in the House of Commons on a resolution moved by a 
private member. A Government amendment to it was agreed to, 
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wjbevebyior a pimriaional period ol three years special conditions 
were to obtain both as to method of selection and rates of pay, 
but subsequent cofiditioDS were to be the same for both sexes. 

No bamers now exist excluding women Iran any profession, 
except the army and navy, and ministry of the Church of Eng^ 
land or the Roman Catholic Church. In Feb. 1900 Convoca* 
tion passed a resolution against giving permission, even to 
accre^ted women ** to preach and pray in congregations com* 
posed oi women and children,” but in July the Lambeth Con- 
ference recommended the admission of women to the diaconate 
and a wider use of their ministry in non-litucgical services. 
Permission was, however, refused to Miss Maude Royden to 
preach in a London church at a special Good Friday service in 
March 1921. The General Assembly of the English Presbyte- 
rian Church resolved in May 1921, by 156 votes to 124, to 
admit women as eiders and deacons. 

In practically aU other directions the field lies open to women. 
Their achievements during the war proved that they but needed 
opportunity. The remaining struggle was not for permission to 
work but for adequate remuneration. Equal pay for equal 
work” became their rallying cry. It was inscribed upon the 
banners of an imposing procession, demanding equality in the 
Civil Service^ which paraded London on April 28 1920; it formed 
the basis of the protest of women teachers to the Minister of 
Education (May 1920) and of their demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square (Nov. 1920) against the proportion (four-fifths) of male 
salaries allowed them under the Burnham scale. In the indus- 
trial world the women^s claim to an equal bonus prompted the 
successful strike of tramway and omnibus workers in London 
in Aug. 1918. Not inappropriately the National Union of Women 
Suffrage Societies renamed itself the National Union of Societies 
for Equal Citizenship. 

The problem was no longer political, or even social ; it was eco- 
nomic. The removal of the few remaining disabilities of women, such 
as their inferior share in the guardianship and control of their 
children, depends in the last resort upon the securing for them, 
whether in marriage or out of it, of economic independence. Other- 
wise freedom to control those whom she cannot maintain, or the 
right to leave a husband when she is incapable of maintaining her- 
self, are illusory rights of little value to a woman. When the last 
traces of the legal theory that husband and wife are one person, and 
that the woman, as such, must be under the tutelage or guardian- 
ship of parent or husband, have^ been obliterated, there will still 
remain need for legislation securing to a woman freedom to work 
outside her home, or, as an alternative, ^vages for work within it 
going beyond bed and board, as well as a fair share of joint earnings. 
Not till this is accomplished will the theory of equal citizenship 
have been translated into fact. (J. E. C.*) 

(2) United States. — The increase in interest in professional 
work for women in the United States, during the World War, was 
evidenced by the number of bureaux and associations for the 
exchange of information in this field. A book published in 1920 
by the director of the Intercollegiate Vocational Guidance 
Association told the story of over 30 groups of professional 
occupations where women were already at work. An examination 
of the many branches under the main groups indicated that there 
was practically no profession women had not entered. The 
Bureau of Vocational Information published intensive studies of 
the leading professions, and the National Social Workers' Ex- 
change was organized to place trained workers in professional 
positions throughout the country. During the World War in- 
creased opportunities came to women, both in the accustomed 
professions and also in new lines of endeavour. It is probably 
true, however, that most of the professional work, which was 
considered “ new ” to women, was ** new ” only in the sense that 
it was unknown to the general public. In the case of employment 
managers, personnel and welfare workers, for instance, women 
had been employed for some time, but the war increased the 
number and brought their work vividly before the public. 

Industry.^M&ny of the women taking executive positions in 
industry had been forewomen and were promoted in the war emer- 
gency. In one investigation of 250 plants, 146 employed women 
executives other than forewomen. The more Important positions 
included those of designers, ofhee or factory managers, employment 
managers, welfare directors, nurses and occasionally doctors, 
matrons, lunchroom managers, production supervisors, depart- 


ment heads, statiaticians and saleswomen on the road. Later there 
developed a tendency to employ college women in these positions, 
and by 1920 at least three universities and a half-dosen schools had 
offered special training courses. One school alone graduated over 
200 women whose salaries ranged from $2,000 to $5,000 a year. 

JMVdfc»W.<^Perhaps the most important demand among the 
already recognized professions was for an increased number of 
nurses and doctors. In 1920 there were registered about 40,000 
nurses in private practice and about xo,ooo in public health work. 
It was in the tatter field where every effort was being made to in- 
crease the number to 50,000. The number of women physicians at 
the i^me time was about 6,000, and practically all of the American 
medical schools were open to women, although not always on quite 
the same terms as for men. Women were not only practising physi- 
cians but they also held important positions in suigery, dentistry, 
laboratory research, and on the staffs of hospitals and medical schools. 
In addition to the “ r^ular ” physician it was estimated that there 
were about seven or eight thousand women practising osteopathy. 

Law,— Since 1869, when the first woman was admitted to the 
bar in Illinois, the profession of law has claimed an increasing number 
of women. By 1921 eveiy state in the Union except Delaware had 
admitted both sexes, and at least 1,600 women were practising in 
various branches of both civil and criminal law. Out of 129 law 
schools only 27 then refused admittance to woman students, but 
among those reusing were two of the leading schools, Harvard and 
Columbia. In many cases women who were graduate lawyers 
specialized in one phase of work such as corporation law, patent 
law, legal research or court work. Others did not enter the practice 
of law but engaged in work where their legal training liecame 
valuable background. Among the important Government positions 
held by women lawyers in 1921 were those of the U. S. probate 
attorney, judge of the juvenile court in the District of Columbia, 
city magistrate in New York City, deputy collector of customs, and 
county attorneys, treasurers, clerks, probate judges and justices of 
the peace in various states. Two states have had women assistant 
attorney 8-general, and probably the most important position held 
by a legally trained woman was that of assistant attorney-general 
of the United States. 

Education,-^ One of the few professions given over very largely 
to women was that of teaching. Women almost completely filled 
the ranks in the elementary public schools, and very nearly so in 
the higher grades. Men predominated in the colleges and universi- 
ties, but women held many important positions as faculty members 
and occasionally as presidents of women’s colleges. Many of the 
higher educational institutions employed women deans to supervise 
and advise the women students. Salaries for these positions were 
seldom above $3,000 or $4,000, but occasionally the dean of women 
held the rank of full professor and received a corresponding Balary. 
Many smaller cities employed women as superintendents of schools, 
but in 1921 only one or two of the larger cities had engaged women 
in this position. An increasing number of women were employed in 
private schools either as teachers or principals, and often private 
si:hools were owned and managed by women. Since 1900 particular 
problems in education have been emphasized and women specialists 
developed in such fields as manual training, recreation, kindergarten, 
phyvsical education, vocational training, and the education of the 
blind, feeble-minded or subnormal. 

Immediately following the World War an acute shortage of 
teachers occurred, due to the large numbers drawn off into better- 
paid povsitions. 'I'liis exodus amounted almost to an invisible 
strike ” for hij^her wages and l>ecame so serious that schools in 
many places either closed entirely or were oixsn for only half-day 
sessions. A movement was start^ to establish a minimum salary 
of $1,500 a year in order again to attract women to the profession, 
but the wave of economy which spread over the legislative bodies in 
1921 greatly impeded the efforts to raise the standard of teaching 
and to secure better educational facilities. 

Social Work , — Since 1900 a remarkable increase occurred in the 
numbers of women engaged in various forms of social service. 
Women have of course been the traditional bearers of charity and 
have long been connected with correctional work. But this was 
largely in the form of volunteer service. With the greater develop- 
ment of paid service, and the desire to treat causes rather than effects, 
there developed a wide field of work and a large number of workers. 
Social service was classified by the National Social Workers’ Ex- 
change as follows; (i) Social case work, dealing with individuals, as 
church visiting, family case work, medical social service, probation, 
protective and prison work, public health nursing and yi-siting, school 
visiting, and employment exchange work, both public and private 
(2) Social CTOup work, including community-centre work, Ameri- 
canization boys’ and girls’ club work, playground and recreation 
work. (3) Social reform work dealing with people as a mass — as 
housing reform legislation, anti-tuberculosis work, and the promo- 
tion of child hygiene. (4) Social research, comprising special in- 
vestigations, research and statistical work including surveys and 
exhibits. No fewer than 14 schools for the training of social workers 
had been established by 1921 and the demand for women with proper 
training usually exceeded the supply. 

Civil Service ^ — Extensive opportunities for women are to be 
found in civil aervice positions offered by city, state, and Federal 
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governments. In I9SK> about ^oo cities, li states and tlie Federal 
Government bad adopted the competitive civil service plan^ The 
number of women employed in the civil service throughout the coun* 
try coukl not be accurately ascertained but a conservative estimate 
of those in the Federal service in 19^0 placed the number at about 
50,000 in the District of Columbia alone. During the first half of 
the year IQI9, examinations were held for 260 different types of 
service with fiositions varying from that of charwoman at 5240 a 
year to a Federal Trade Commissioner at $io,ocx>. 

The plan of the classified civil service aims, on the whole, to give 
e^uai opportunit^r to both hexes. But in practice women are often 
discrimuiated against by the custom of excluding them from certain 
types of service and also by permitting the heac» of departments to 
derermtne the sex qualifications both for examinations and for ap« 
pointments. In the Federal Government service, where women were 
admitted by statute in 1870 at the discretion of the head of the 
department, the custom of giving preference to men had been so 
powerful that in the civil service examinations held between Jan. i 
and July i 1919 women were excluded from over 64% of the posi- 
tions in scientific and professional services, from 86% of the posi- 
tions in the manufacturing and mechanical services and from 75 % 
in the medical services. In the work of collecting information from 
original sources onlv 4 out of 16 different kinds of positions were o|>eh 
to women. Even tne Federal Bureau of Efficiency and the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education closed its examinations to women. 

This f>oUcy of discrimination was deeply affected by the shortage 
of labour during the World War, and the situation was partly rem- 
edied when the Civil Service Commission, after an investigation 
by the women’s bureau of the Department of Labor, oi^ned all 
examinations to both sexes, but with the reservation that heads of 
departments may specify which sex was desired. This latter provi- 
sion will need to be modified before equal opportunity is completely 
secured. There also exists in the Federal service serious discrimina- 
tion against women in the matter of salary levels and in the classi- 
fication of grades. During the first two months of 1919, for instance, 
over 86% of all women appointed received salaries ranging between 
$900 and $1,300 a year, while only 36% of the men received these 
salaries. The number of women receiving probational and temfxirary 
apfiointments, in this same period, was about twice as great as the 
numbet of men in the same aasses. But efforts to remedy this situa- 
tion arc increasingly successful. 

Positions most commonly open to women include those of ste- 
nographer, secretary, librarian, statistician, editorial and clerical 
worker. Many departments, however, require women with expert 
technical training such as biologists, bacteriologists, chemists, 
dietitians, linguists, draftsmen, doctors, nurses, directors for play- 
grounds and recreation centres, and specialists in social welfare 
such as child hygienists and factory inst>ectors. Public institutions 
also offer opportunities for women in such positions as matrons, 
supervisors, insjiectors and in the more technical jxisitions as physi- 
cians or psychologists. Tenure of office based upon merit, often 
with a fiension upon retirement, is probably one of the most alluring 
features in civil service work. 

General . — The entmnee of women into many other professions 
was given a special impetus during the war, including purnalism, 
advertising, commercial art and banking, w'here women were em- 
ployed both as clerks and as officers and directors. Architecture, 
interior decoration, landscape gardening and motion-picture work 
attracted an increasing number of women. In motion-pictures women 
were not only actresses but also title editors, research workers, 
readers and occasionally directors or even producers. The ex- 
ceptionally large salaries of $25,000 and $5o,(X)o were occasionally 
reported, an<l a rare motion-picture director or a play broker was 
said to earn $100,000 a year. It is apparent that women have en- 
tered a very large numlxsr of professions exclusively held by men in 
earlier years, and their success indicates that they are certain to re- 
main and to carry important responsibilities. ( 1 . O. A.) 

WOMEN, LEGAL STATUS OP (see 28.784*).— (i) United 
Kingdom. — The position of women in England was almost 
revolutionized between 1910 and 1921. Very little actual change 
in the law took place between 18S2 and 1918, but beneath the 
surface inevitable changes were impending, and the World War 
brought about the outward change as prol)ably nothing else 
could have done. The parliamentary suffrage (see Woman 
Suffrage) was granted in the early summer of 1918 to all women 
over 30 years of age whether single, married or widows;* and in 
Dec. 1919 they were declared eligible for any office. 

‘ By the Representation of the People Act (1918) all the old 
franchises were swept away. 'Fhcre are now three qualifications 
for women as parliamentary electors under the Act: residential, 
university, and as the wife of a local government elector. In her 
own right a woman may qualify by residence in the electoral area 
and may in addition have one or more university votes. As the 
wife of a local government elector she may also have a parliamentary 
vote, but she may not vote more than once in the same election 
nor for more than one ordinary constituency in a general election. 


It may be taken as a general proposition that from the tkh 
ginning ^ the year 1920 onwards there has been no difference in 
the lei^ position of men and ^women on account of their sen 
throughout the United Kingdom, and since that time no wonian 
has Imii under any civil disqualiffcation by reason of sex or 
marriage. As far as property was concerned, even under the old 
law^ the non-married woman, whether spinster or widow, held 
her property on the same terms as a man. She could buy and sell, 
go to law and make her will just as a man could. The married 
woman's position before the year 1882 w^ far different. It is 
well stated by one who, though born in the United States, became 
one of England's greatest lawyers, thus: A married woman is 

absolutely incompetent to enter into contracts, and has in the 
contemplation of law no separate existence. She cannot make a 
valid purchase on her own account even for necessaries, and 
when credit is given to her there is no remedy but an appeal to her 
honor " (Benjamin on Sales ^ 3rd ed., p. 32). All this has com- 
pletely disappeared. The Married Woman's Property Act 1882 
was a great step in advance, and the last renmant of the medieval 
doctrine that for every purpose husband and wife were one per- 
son (and that person the husband) disappeared in 1920 when they 
were made capable of stealing from one another except when 
living together. A married woman is now as capable of dealing 
with her own property as a man is. 

Married women (and of course all spinsters and widows) can 
now make their wills and dispose of their property as they wish. 
In England neither the husband nor the children have a right to 
any part of it except in the absence of a will. In Scotland the 
children have a legal share, on which they can insist on their 
parent's death. A married woman is not obliged to ask her hus- 
band's leave to make a will, nor need she make him executor or 
leave him any part of her property, unless she wishes to do so. 
Among wealthy people the married woman’s position as to prop- 
erty is of ten controlled by her marriage settlement. The provisions 
arc almost invariably the same, viz. that the capital of the prop- 
erty is in the hands of trustees and the income goes to the wife, who 
cannot anticipate it. On the death of the wife the husband 
sometimes has the income for his life. If there are children the 
capital is divided among them, generally in equal shares. If 
there arc no children or other descendants of the wife the property 
goes back to the wife’s relations, unless she disposes of it by will 
as she can generally do. 

It is, however, an irony that even in 1921, in respect of her 
motherhood and the custody of her own children, the woman was 
still inferior to man (see 14.514), and also as to inheritance she 
was still not in such a good position as her husband or brother. 
In case she does not make a will all her property except her land 
goes to her husband, whereas if he dies intestate she only gets a 
third of his property, or half if he has no children (see 14.568 and 

In addition she has one university vote at a general election. To 
qualify as a local government elector she must have (a) attained the 
age of 21, be resident in the area on the last day of the qualifying 
period (Jan. 15 or July 15), have occupied some land or premises in 
the area for the whole of the qualifying period, or in the alternative 
(h) must have attained the age of 30 and be the wife of a man who 
is entitled to be registered as a local government elector in respect 
of the premises in which they both reside. To qualify as a parlia- 
mentary elector she must have attained the age of 30 and must be 
entitled to be registered as a local government elector in respect of 
the occupation in the electoral area of land or premises of the yearly 
value of not less than ^5, or of a dwelling house, however small the 
value, or be the wife of a husband entitled to be so registered. This 
means that the husband must own land or premises in the area of the 
yearly value of not less than £5. In all the above cases the women 
must not be under any legal incapacity. A peeress in her own right 
can be an elector and also a peeress by marriage. There are certain 
offices, chiefly in Scotland, which if conferred on a woman would 
incapacitate her as a voter. She must not be a lunatic, an alien or a 
convict. The wife of a person serving in military or naval forces of 
the Crown, who would if he were not so serving be entitled to be 
registered as an elector, is not disqualified. The wife of a “ con- 
acientious objector ” is not disqualified. 

In the case of a university vote the woman elector must be 30 
years of age, and fulfil the same local conditions as a man elector, 
or have passed the final examination and kept the period of residence 
necessary to qualify a man at the time when the university did not 
grant degrees to women. 


* These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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114.7^4)* A very elltborate bill wa» in 1921 before Piirlianaent 
intended to give bet eqdal share with her brothers in her par- 
ents' landed property. 

The Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act, iOiq» provides that no 
person (Whether man or woman) shall be dt^ualihed by sex or 
marriage from the exercise of any public function, or from being 
appointed to or holding any civil or judicial office or post or from 
entering or assuming or carrying on any civil profession or vocation 
or for admission to any incorporated society (whether incorporated 
by Royal Charter or otherwise), and a person shall not be exempted 
by sex or marriage from liability to serve as a juror. The word 

person ” in English law includes woman as well as man. The Act 
further provides (a) that His Majesty may by order in Council 
authorize the admission of women to tne Civil Service, and reserve 
to men any branch of, or posts in, the Civil Service in H.M. pos- 
sessions overseas or in any foreign country ; (6) that any judge or 
other person before whom a case is heard may in his discretion on 
application (in both civil and criminal cases) by either party or at 
his own instance make an order that the jury be composed of men 
or women only, or may on her application exempt a woman from 
service on a jury by reason of the nature of the evidence or issues 
to be tried. Rules of Court have been made as to summoning jurors, 
exempting women who are for medical reasons unfit to attend and 
as to procedure. Section 2 provides for the admission of women as 
solicitors. Section 3 enables any university to admit women to 
membership or any degree notwithstanding any statute or charter 
of such university. The Act overrides all previous statutes, orders 
in council, royal charters or other provisions inconsistent with it, 
and applies to the whole United Kingdom.^ 

It will be observed that the qualification to hold office only applies 
to civil life. Military and ecclesiastical offices are not open to women. 
On the passing of the Act Viscountess Astor was almost immediately 
elected to the House of Commons and took her seat as a memV>cr, and 
women were appointed justices of the peace and began to serve on 
juries. The contrast between the position of women in 1921 and 50 
years earlier is certainly very striking. The unmarried woman, both 
spinster and widow, was equally disqualified formerly from public 
functions and offices, but she was in the same legal position as a man 
for the purposes of contract and wrong-doing. In criminal law the 
married woman as well as the single one has now the same position 
as a man with some trifling exceptions. The recent Larceny Act, 
which codifies the law, finally makes it possible for the wife as well as 
the husband to steal from one another when they are living apart, 
or deserting, or intending to desert the other. ITp to the last-men- 
tioned date the medieval conception that the husband and wife were 
one person made it impossible for them to steal from each other, 
just as it formerly made it impossible for one of them to give or 
convey property to the other. All this is now atiolished and, wdth 
the exceptions presently stated, a woman, even when married, must 
be treated in law as a man. This is not however the case with 
military or ecclesiastical law. A woman is not liable to serve in the 
forces of the Crown, and she cannot in the C'hurch of F 2 ngland or the 
Church of Rome be a priest or hold such ecclesiastical offices as arc 
held by men. She is also subject to her husband in ecclesiastical 
law, and they are regarded for many purposes as one person. She 
is also by the law of marriage regarded as under the authority of her 
husband. Her duty is obedience in all things not sinful. The 
husband has a right to her custody and control. She must live in the 
house he appoints and sleep with him if he wishes it. She has no 
remedy except to leave him, and if she does so for such a reason he 
is not bound to support her. He cannot however legally prevent 
her from leaving him (Jackson ». Jackson i8gi). She cannot get 
damages from him for imprisonment (Tinklev v, Tinkley jgo8). 

The wife can obtain a maintenance order from a magivStrate 
if she separates from her husband on the ground of his assault on 
her, or his desertion. Orders made abroad can now Iks enforced in 
England, and, if made in England, can be enforced against the 
hu^and abroad. Maintenance for the children can also be obtained 
up to 108. per child (Married Woman Maintenance Act 1920). 

In England until the Act of 1874 (36 and 37 Viet. c. 12) the father 
was the sole guardian of the children of any marriage and was en- 
titled to the sole custody and control of them. The mother had no 
legal rights whatever, ny an Act of Charles 11 . (i6f>o) the father 
was given the sole right to apjxiint a guardian or guardians of his 
children to act after the father’s death so long as they are under 
twenty-one. By the (Guardianship of Infants Act (r886) the mother, 
if surviving, is the guardian of each child either alone, when no 
guardian has been appointed by the father, or jointly with the 
guardian appointed by him. The mother may also appoint a 
guardian to act after her own and the father’s death. Subject to 
the confirmation by the Court she may also appoint a guardian to 
act with the guardians apf>ointed by the father. By Section 5 the 


* Women who wish to be solicitors should apply to the Tncorjiorated 
Law Society, Chancery Lane, W. C. 2, or barristers to the Benches 
of the Temple, E. C., or (Cray’s Inn or Lincoln’s Inn, W. C. Nurses 

and midwives are under the Ministry of Health. There are penalties 
for using either title without registration. 


Court may make such order as it thinks fit regarding the custody of 
the child and the right of access thereto by either parent ** having 
regard (a) to the welfare of the child. (6) the conduct of the parents, 
and (c) the wishes as well of the father as of the mother.** This statute 
however has been interpreted by the judges to mean that where the 
father’s wishes and the mother’s were opposed the father's wishes 
must prevail. By the (Guardianship of Infants bill (1921) the above 
Act would be wholly repealed. The father and mother in future and 
for all purposes would be joint guardians, and have joint custody, and 
have ” equal authority, rights and responsibility with regard to every 
legitimate child, any former rule of law or equity to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” The father and mother would be jointly and 
severally liable for the maintenance and education of the child ac- 
cording to his or her means on the application of either the father 
or mother or any other person acting as next friend. Their executors 
would also be liable. 

There is an old saying that lawyers are divided into two classes: 
those who think man is made for the law and those who think the law 
was made for man. It is the first class that makes the law unpopular; 
but it should be remembered that when husband and wife quarrel 
about their children the task of the judge is a very difficult one. 
The most difficult case is where they differ in religion. It has been 
laid down (Agar-*EUi$ case 1878) that the child must be brought up 
in the religion of the father. In this case he was a Roman (Catholic 
and had not been guilty of misbehaviour. It was decided that the 
children must not be brought up by their mother on the ground 
that she might make them Protestants; if the father had been a 
Protestant and the mother u Roman Catholic she would have 
been deprived of her children on the same grounds. It was further 
laid down that no promise by the father before marriage as to the 
education of his children can be enforced after marriage, as he has a 
right to alter his mind. The last named decision might well be re- 
versed by statute. In the case of profierty the husband’s agreement 
before marriage can be enforced, and it seems unjust not to enforce 
his agreement as to the children. But in cases w'here the father and 
mother are of different religions and no promise has been given, it 
makes the judge’s task a difficult one. Hard cases make bad law, 
and the difficulty lies, not with the judges, but in the real tragedy of 
these disagrecment.s. (R. Th.) 

(2) United States. — ^ Although the legal emancipation of 
women was far advanced in the United States at the end of the 
19th century, three things were yet incomplete: (i) full recogni- 
tion and securing of the individual interests of women in the 
domestic relations, which were often left unsecured legally be- 
cause of survival of doctrines or institutions coming down from a 
state of society in which all women were dependents, and were 
normally under a sort of guar(lian.ship; (2) full logied develop- 
ment of the legal capacity of married women and doing away with 
the remnants of their common-law disabilities, already long 
abrogated for the most part in the Unitcnl States, but surviving 
here and there in curious local anomalies; (3) legal taking ac- 
count of the facts of women’s physical constitution in their rela- 
tion to wages and hours and conditions of labour in industry, and 
securing of the social interest in the individual life of women by 
adequately protecting them in these connexions. 

With the progressive breaking down of the legal conception of 
the household as an entity ruled from within by a head, and as an 
agency of social control, it becomes necessary to give legal recog- 
nition and protection to individual interests of women in the do- 
mestic relations, which at common law were supposed to be se- 
cured through the internal economy of the household, or were 
left unsecurctl in view of a paramount social interest in the house- 
hold as a social institution. Summarily, these may be put as 
parental interests — interests of women in the relation of parent 
and child, and marital interests — interests of women in the rela- 
tion of husband and wife. 

Parent and^ Child . — At common law the father was entitled to the 
custody of his minor child and the mother had a right to custody 
only after the father’s death. In form this still stands in the books as 
law, but in substance there has been a complete change within a 
generation. Equity long ago refused to give effect to the father’s 
common-law right of custody as against the interest of the child, and 
by taking the equitable doctrine of regard for the interest of the 
child over into the law, the courts have been able to put father and 
mother upon an equality for practical purposes in afmost all juris- 
dictions. Yet the qommon-law doctrine remains theoretically in 
force in the absence of legislation, and legislation halts. One de- 
cision as late as 1905 holds that as between father and mother, the 
former has a legal right to control the religious training of the 
children. (Hernandez v. Thomas, 50 Florida Reports ^ $22, 536.) 

Husband and Wife . — Marital interests of women include claims 
against the world at large growing out of the relation of husband and 
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wHe, and claSmt ol wives against hus|>andt because of that relation. 
As interetts of fiersonality a wife has clatiiis to the society of her 
husband* quite apart from any economic advantage; to the affection 
of her husband, analogous to the legally recognized claioi of the 
husband to the society and affection of the wife; and to the chastity 
and constancy of the husband as involving her: 8dif*respect and 
honour. These interests, however, are not yet recognized to their 
full extent and are not fully secur^ even in legal tfieory. The first 
and second tire now protected by an action for alienating the hus- 
band's affections, which has come to be allowed by the overwhelming 
weight of American authority. (Turner r, Heantrin^ 182 Kentucky 
Reports 1 6$, 1918^, The third is at most but partially recognized and 
indirectly secured ; but it should be said that the obvious inutility of 
the husband’s means Of redress, which riiould be applied by analogy 
to make the law logically complete, has had much to do with the 
apparent bai^kwardness of the law on this subject. As an interest 
of substance the wife may claim to be secureci in the marriage re- 
lation as an economically advantageous relation, providing her with 
support and shelter. Where the husband is enticed or induced to 
abandon his wife or to divert earnings which should be devoted to 
her supjwt, the courts are coming to recognize this interest directly. 
(The wife's action was allowed in Flandermeyer s. Cooper ^ 8$ Ohio 
State Reports^ 327, igi2: it was denied in Brown v. Kistleman, 177 
Indiana Reports^ 692^ igi2*) On the other hand in case of physical 
injury to, or abduction of, the husband, the wife is still ustially 
denied an action, although the husband may recover in the converse 
case for “ loss of service!" No doubt there are practical 4ifhcultie8 
here, arising in part from our mode of trial and of assessing damages. 
Yet the present state of the law, shaped by obsolete conceptions 
of the position of the wife in the houseliold, is so out of accord with 
the preSent-day jiosition of married women that legislative overhaul- 
ing in the near future is not unlikely. Regarding the claims of the 
wife against the husband, modern law every where has agreed to 
leave the interest of husband and wife respectively in the society and 
affection of the other without effective legal sanction as between 
the two. The claim of the wife to support was recognized fully and 
secured adequately at common law. Recent legislation setting up 
domestic relations courts and providing for criminal prosecution in 
case of non-support has only put more effective administrative ma- 
chinery behind existing legal duties of the husband. The most 
serious inetiualities in this connexion were in the procedural difficul- 
ties encountered in enforcing the wife’s legal rights. Domestic 
relations courts, which have had a considerable development in 
the U.S. in the last decade, are adapted especially to removing 
t hese obstacles (see Smith, Justice and me Poor, chap. n.). It should 
he noted also that modern legislation, although taking away from 
the husband all control over the wife’s property and earnings and 
committing it solely to the wife, has loft untouched thecommon-law 
duty of the husband to support the wife even if she has property and 
he has none. Some court s go so far as to allow a wife possessed of 
means wlio has supported herself out of her separate estate to sue the 
husband and obtain restitution of the amount thus contributed. 
(J)e Brauwere v, De Brauwere, 203 New York Reports, 460, ip//.) 
A few western states, however, now impose upon a wife of means and 
ability a duty of supporting an indigent and infirm husband, and 
allow an action by tne husband to enforce this duty. (Hagert v, 
Ua^ert, 22 North Dakota Reports, 290, sgii.) 

Disabilities of Married Women . — Unmarried women of sound 
mind and lawful age were under no common-law disabilities. On the 
other hand married women were without power to determine their 
own national character or legal domicile, following their husbands 
ill these respects as a matter of law; were subject to serious dis- 
abilities with respect to ownership, use and enjoyment of properly; 
were restricted in their power to sue in the courts; could not convey 
property ; and had no power to contract. Some of these disabilities 
were rested on a fiction of the legal unity of husband and wife, de- 
rived from the position of the husband as guardian of the dependent 
members of the household in the old Germanic polity and reinforced 
by certain texts of Scripture, whose authority was decisive in the 
Middle Ages. Legislation began to abrogate these disabilities pirly 
in the iqtii century. But it was often far fn>m comprehenaive in its 
scope, and when sweeping provisions were enacted they were often 
interpreted narrowly bet^ause of the doctrine rec]iuriiig strict con- 
struction of statutes in derogation of the common law. There 
has been a gradual but steady progress in the direction of removing 
all of these disabilities partly by legislation and partly by judicial 
decision, and many anomalies which resulted from naifway legislative 
measures or strict judicial interpretation were in the decade ipTO~20 
shaken, if not overthrown. With respect to separate domicile of 
married women atul actions by wives against husbands, the social 
interest in the security of marriage and the family as social institu- 
tions of paramount importance nas necessarily given the courts 
pause, since the doctrine that the wife’s domicile depended on that 
of the husband, and that the one might not sue the other, seemed but 
corollaries of a legal recognition of tlie family as an entity. Yet when 
that entity is de facto dissolved, these doctrines amount to serious 
disabilities imposed upon one member. Accordingly in one way or 
another American courts now recognized the separate domicile of 
the wife substantially to the full extent of her individual interest 
in free self-assertion. {Williamsan e. Osenton, 232 U.S, Reports, 


629. 1914*) So also with respect to actioiis by the trifo against lhc 
husband. The older Married Womein’s Acts which in form merely 
removed disabilities as to property and contract, were long ebn- 
strued as not allowing such actions since they did not do so expressly, 
and a policy against aggravation of domestic troubles by drag^ging 
them into court was taken to be in the way. This sacrifice <3 the 
individual interests of the wife to the supposed exigencies of a social 
interest has nOw definitely given way, and conservative courts are 
allowing such actions even under statutes in terms dealing with 
property rights only. (Brown v. Brown, 88 ComecHcut Reports, 49, 
1914.) The more recent type of statute, providing that a married 
woman shall have the same legal existence and personality after 
marriage as before marriage, necessarily permits such litigation. 
(Fiedler v, Fiedler, 42 Oklahoma Reports, 124, 1914.) As to capacity 
to own, acquire, use and enjoy property, little remains of the old 
law, and^ there are but few jurisdictions where legislation might still 
accoinpHsh anything. In one respect, however, improvement by 
judicial decision is still going forward. A number of states, by 
derivation directly or indirectly from Srmnish law, have the institu- 
tton of " community property," in which with respect to certain 
property, and especialfy property acquired after marriage, husband 
ana wife are treated legally as a sort of property-owning entity. 
The older view was that the husband was the administering agent 
of this coll^tivity during their joint lives, and hence could dispose 
of it, alter its form and charge it with his personal debts; and that it 
could even be taken in execution for his wrongful acts. Recent 
decisions in some of these jurisdictions, recognizing the individual 
interest of the wife, hold that the community property is not liable 
for acts done by the husband outside of the reasonable scope of his 
authority as agent of the community. (Schramm v, Sieele, 97 
Washington Reports, 309, 19J7,) Yet even there a claim for an injury 
to the wife being an acquisition after marriage and community 
property, she is not allowed to sue therefore if her husband refuses 
to join. (Hynes v. Colman Dock Co., 108 Washington Reports, 642, 
1919.) As to contractual capacity, little remains to be done any- 
where in order to give married women full beneficial powers of 
contracting in their own interest. Yet in more than one jurisdiction 
privileges which compensated for the older disabilities still remain 
m force in whole or in part and enable married women to escape from 
contracts for which as persons of full capacity they ought to oe held. 
This is especially true of contracts of suretyship, by which married 
women are very generally incapable of binding their separate property. 

Protection of Women in Industry . — While American courts have 
been reluctant to give over, or to construe legislation as abrogating, 
common-law privileges or disabilities which protected married women 
when in a condition of legal dependence, they have also been reluc- 
tant to uphold legislation restricting freedom of contract on the part 
of women in industry with respect to hours and conditions of labour 
and minimum wage. When such statutes were first enacted, they 
were held unconstitutional as being arbitrary and unreasonable 
interferences with liberty of contract by a court which had had no 
hesitation in keeping alive common-law disabilities, that had long 
ceased to secure any individual or social interest. That decision 
has been overruled (Ritchie v. Wayman, 244 Illinois Reports, 509 
1910), and it seems to be settled that legislation may take account of 
the facts of women’s physical make-up and secure the social interest 
in a healthy womanhood by regulating the hours of labour of adult 
females. (Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. Reports, 412, 1908; Bunting v. 
Oregon, 243 U.S. Reports 416, 1917.) But it is still a matter of con- 
troversy whether this may be carried to the extent of fixing a 
minimum wage for women employees. (Stettler v. O'Hara, 243 U.S. 
Reports, 620, 1917.) Curiously enough, the political and legal eman- 
cipation of women is urged as a reason against such legislation, 
as if the removal of political and legal disabilities had any relation 
to, or effect upon, the physical handicaps uix>n women in industry 
which are the occasion of these statutes. 

Women on Juries , — In 1917 California provided for the drawing 
of women upon juries. (Laws of 1917, p. 1283.) Since the adoption 
of the Nineteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution provid- 
ing for women suffrage, 1920, it has been assumed that women 
are to sit upon juries everywhere. But in some jurisdictions, out of 
caution, it is felt that the courts should await express legislation, 
and in others courts have felt compelled to wait until court-houses 
and jury-rooms could he adjusted to the novel situation presented 
by juries of men and women. The conditions under which juries 
are kept while deliberating upon verdicts and the accommodations 
for jurors in large cities, where many juries are sitting simultaneously 
for a great part of the year, are not adapted to the woman juror; 
and in many country court-houses things are even worse. If no 
other good results from service of wonaen upon juries, the inevitable 
improvement of the physical conditions surrounding jury service 
will be a gain. On the other hand, the expense involved in this 
improvement and in provision for the custody of juries made up 
of men and women in important cases, where juries must be guarded 
closely from outside contact, leads many jurisdictions to hesitate. 

(R. Fo.*) 

WOMEN POLICE.— In Sept. 1914 two distinct bodies; of women 
police were fohned in England, 'mlh the object of maintain- 
ing order amongst girls and young women in the new and exciting 
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conditions brcnight about by the formation of mditary camps and 
the movement of troops in training Women’s Wan Wonx), 

The Women Patrols were organized by a special committee ol the 
N.U^W.W., with Mrs. Carden as hon. sec. and chief organizer; 
and the Women^a Police Volunteers were formed by Miss Nina 
Boyle and other members of the “ militant ** Women's Freedom 
League, and within a few weeks were reorganized by Margaret 
Darner Dawson (d. May i8 1920) as the Women Police Service, 
The latter was a paid force, dressed in a uniform closely resem- 
bling that of the regular male force; the former was mainly volun- 
tary and wore no distinguishing mark except an armlet. The 
Women Patrols were, however, from the first recognized by the 
Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police (Sir Edwanl 
Henry), who signed the passes authorizing them to patrol streets 
and public places, and by the Home Secretary (Mr. McKenna), 
who circularized the chief constables of borough and county 
police throughout the United Kingdom, inviting them to do the 
like in their own districts. The Women Police Service received 
no direct official recognition; but in 1916 they were requested by 
Sir Edward Henry to supply policewomen for the munition fac- 
tories throughout the country. In Jan, 1917 the Women Police 
Service received a grant from the Ministry of Munitions for the 
expenses involved, and in the same year the Women Patrols 
received a subsidy of £400 from the Home Office, reduced the 
next year to £300. With these exceptions, both forces, which 
originated in private effort, were for long supported entirely by 
funds privately collected. They conducted their own training, 
the Women Police Service entirely at their London centre and the 
Women Patrols not only in I-.on(lon but also at the three schools 
which they established in Bristol, Liverpool and Glasgow. These 
combined in the autumn of 1918 to form the Federated Schools 
for Policewomen and Patrols and received a grant of £1,000 from 
the Carnegie U.K. Trust, followed by £250 in 1919-20. 

In Oct. 1918 Gen. Sir NevU Macready, who had become Chief 
Commissioner of Metropolitan Police when Sir Edward Henry 
resigned in consequence of the police strike in Aug. of that year, 
decided to form a force of 100 women police for London, to be 
drawn from the ranks of the Women Patrols. The force, after- 
wards known as the Women's Patrol of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, was organized and placed under Mrs. F. Stanley as 
superintendent, with one assistant superintendent and 10 ser- 
geants, and its status and duties were defined by the Police 
Order of Dec. 23 19x8. The women were not sworn in as con- 
stables and were not given the power of arrest. Similar limita- 
tions attached to most of the individual policewomen employed 
by the’ chief constables of boroughs or counties throughout the 
United Kingdom. These, in Sept. 1920, numbered 126 for Eng- 
land and Wales, of whom only 33 were appointed with the same 
status as men, and 14 for Scotland, none of whom were sworn in 
as constables. They were for the most part women trained by 
one or other of the two voluntary organizations. In Dec* 1920 
certain members of the Women Police Service were engage^l by 
the military authorities in Ireland to assist in searching women 
suspected of complicity in conspiracy. 

The Committee on the Police Service appointed in March 1910 
under the chairmanship of Lord Desborough did not deal with 
policewomen, and on tlie request of a deputation, which attended 
at the Home Office Aug. 8 1919, a Home Office departmental 
committee was appointed in Feb. 1920 to inquire into " the nature 
and limits of the assistance which can be given by women in the 
ciirrying out of police duties and as to what ought to be the status, 
pay and conditions of service of women employed on such duties.” 
The committee, which included two women, Viscountess Astor 
and Dame Helen Gwynne- Vaughan, reported July 24 that “there 
is not only scope but urgent need for the employment of police- 
women.” They enumerate as “appropriate” duties: “investiga- 
tions in cases of assault on women and children; investigations under 
the Children Act 1908, the Immoral Traffic Acts 1902-1912, and 
similar statutes; attendance at court when cases of female or ju- 
venile offenders are being dealt with ; inspection of common lodging- 
houses (where this falls on the police) ; supervision of parks and open 
spaces ; visiting of licensed premises, cinemas, registry offices, etc. ; 
prevention of offences by prostitutes ; and, generally speaking, any 
work in connection with offences committed by and against Women 
and children.” They recommended : ( i) that all policewomen should 
be eworn in, given full powers of arrest and ranked with the male 
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police, formiuff an integral part of the police force and being trained 
and appointed by the chief constables ; (2) that their pay imould be 
standardized and approximated to that of the men (60s. minimum as 
compared with the men’s 70s.), and that their allowances should Ikj 
the same; (3) that their hours should l>e seven daily; (4) that mar- 
riage should be no bar to service ; (5) that pensions should be granted 
on a scale slightly lower than for men, but that gratuities for de- 
[xjndent children should be the same for both sexes. 

Up to Feb. 1921 this report had not been translated into action 
except as regards the pay and allowances to Metropolitan police- 
women, which were standardized from Jan. 1 1921. Hut on Feb. 28 
a deputation from the Federated Schools was assured by the Home 
Secretary that he would advise chief constables throughout the 
country^ that, where policewomen were employed, their employment 
should 1^ regulated by the terms of the departmental committee's 
report. He added that it was undesirable that the work should any 
longer be carried on under voluntary organizations. Under Section 
10 of the Police Act 1919 the wearing of jxdicc uniform by members 
of unofficial bodies Is an actionable offence, and in March 1921 
thirteen summonses were taken out against five executive nic*ml)cr8 
of the Women Police Service, which resulted on May 4 in fines of 
I os. each and £10 los. costs against the commandant. The name 
of the service was subsequently changed to the Women’s Aiixiliaty 
Service, and changes were made in the uniform differentiating it 
from that of the official f)olicewomen. Its future function was de- 
fined as mainly that of training, in London and in Edinlmrgh. 

Sec Report of the Committee on the Employment of Women on Police 
Duties (1920, Cmd. 887) and its Minutes of Evidence (1921, Cmd. 
1,133)- also the annual retiorts of the Bristol, l.iverpool and 
Scottish Training Schools for Policewomen and Patrols, and the 
annual reports of H. M. Inspector of Constabulary for England and 
Wales (1917 et seq,), 0 . L. C.*) 

United States. — About 300 cities in the United States 
emplo3''ed policewomen in 1921, either as single officers of the law 
or in connexion with special women's bureaus. In many cases 
positions were secured through dvil-servicc examinations, and 
promotions were made on the .same basis as for men. Probably 
the largest number of policewomen was found in the cities of 
Chicago and New York, where the women's bureaus each em- 
ployed about 30 women, usually in the capacity of police and pa- 
trol officers. Their duties were varied but related largely to the 
welfare of women and children. In Chicago one woman was 
assigned to the Morals Court, where she assisted the woman 
bailiff and the probation officers. In New York the women's 
bureau bad attached to its staff a number of men welfare workers. 
These were usually former policemen who for some reason be- 
came incapacitated for regular work and who were assigned to 
assist in caring for needy cases, particularly among widows and 
children of former policemen. One city in 1921 announced the 
appointment of a coloured woman as police officer. 

In some cases this wide field for s(x:ial service attracted high-class 
women; their duties included probation work, institutional com- 
mitments, supervision of dance-halls and places of amusement, 
juvenile court work and at times physical and psychopathic exam- 
inations. This work frequently merged into expert detective work 
and required a woman to be on duty almost any time of the day or 
night. The minimum salary seldom fell below $1,000, while the 
highest was not often above $2,(K)o a year, except by syK^cial legisla- 
tion. Policewomen were eligible for the retirement ()ension, which 
was usually about 50% of their salary. ( 1 . O, A.) 

WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT.- United Kingdom.— Women have 
been employed outside their homes in the industries of Great 
Britain from at least the days of Edward II., when they appear to 
have washed ore in the Derbyshire lead mines for id. a day. 
During the following six centuries they found their way into one 
trade after another, until in 1914, at the outbreak of the World 
War, in spite of their having been in the 19th century almost 
driven out from their once considerable occupations of agricul- 
ture and coal-mining, the total number of women in commerce 
and industry in the United Kingdom w^as 3^ million, while 
another 2i million were earning wages as hospital nurses, do- 
mestic servants, dress-makers in small workshops and outworkers 
of similar kinds. 

The increase that took place during the war was only a million, 
and yet it probably attracted more discussion than the whole of 
the steady industrial development which had made the sudden 
extension possible. This was due partly to deliberate publicity 
designed to attract women into the factories, partly to the inter- 
esting nature of a small part of the work which they undertook; 
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^but it aldO arose from ptiblic ignorance of the share that women 
Were already taking in industry before the war. There was no 
great industrial group which did not at that time already employ 
thousands of women; in the building trades there were 7,000, and 
in mines and quarries nearly the same number. The metal trades 
held 170,000 women; there were even some hundreds in the 
Admiralty dockyards^ The great exceptions were the shipyards, 
underground work in the mines, iron and steel foundries and 
rolling-mills, various branches of engineering and whisky distill- 
ing. Other important services, like the railways, used them 
only for clerical work and cleaning, except of course in posts 
which could only admit of women, such as those of attendants in 
women ^8 cloakrooms. Others reserved certain processes for men 
and gave the rest to women: others were women’s trades: others 
again used men and women interchangeably. 

The demarcation that existed between men’s and women’s 
work was as a rule definite and well recognized in the trades 
concerned. The very heaviest types of work were done by men, 
and so in most cases was work that required any high degree of 
skill. Such work, moreover, was almost certain to be the subject 
of trade-union restrictions which effectively prevented employers 
from using women on it. But these criteria, except at the ends 
of the scale, were not absolute. Women in many occupations — 
for instance making chains or gramophone records — were accus- 
tomed to handle very heavy tools or lift very heavy weights. 
Many would not trouble to acquire skill, or were denied the 
opportunity; but the bad organization of women and their low 
rates of pay tended to conceal the fact that they were often 
employed on jobs which a man would have considered at least as 
semi-skilled, while a few women up and down the country were 
turning out work which required a considerable technical endow- 
ment. The Ministry of Munitions, to take an extreme instance, 
found optical lenses being ground by women in London which 
they considered equal to the finest German lenses, and this had 
been going on for a dozen years. Very few women had such an 
opening, but all along the middle line, where the work was neither 
too heavy nor took too long to learn, there were trades and sec- 
tions of trades where the spheres of the two sexes overlapped, so 
that on certain parts of the work they were either used inter- 
changeably or one or the other according to district custom. 

The best known examples of this are probably the cotton, 
woollen and worsted weavers, and the machinists in the Birming- 
ham brasswarc trade, clerks and shop-assistants. But in all such 
border-lands, as has been said, the tendency before the war was 
for the low-paid and restricted woman to replace the more 
mobile and unrestricted man. In most of these cases one type 
of labour or the other — by no means always that actually used — 
was probably more suited to the work and economically pref- 
erable; but even where employers were sensible of this, they 
found local customs and prejudices too strong to alter, and the 
problem was little thought about and never squarely faced. 

During the World War . — British industry, therefore, when the 
whr came, was not compelled to start afresh with totally un- 
trained women workers. Less than a tenth of the 4,750,000 
employed in Nov. 1918 in agricultural, commercial and industrial 
occupations, had been altogether ignorant when they entered 
on war work of at least the routine and discipline of an industrial 
life, and the majority had really useful experience. It is after ail 
more difficult to learn to handle a power loom or a power-driven 
sewing machine than it is to change from one of these to a semi- 
automatic lathe. Employers stated that of the 3,000,000 women 
employed in industry alone 700,500 — a number nearly equal to 
that of the new entrants into the same occupations— were directly 
replacing men. This did not mean however that they were 
necessarily engaged on work that before 1Q14 had always been 
done by men. In many instances the work itself was new. Gas- 
masks, depth-charges and anti-aircraft devices, for example, had 
not been made in the same way, if at all, before 1914. Some- 
times the change made was only nominal, as when a shop full of 
girls who had been machining bicycle parts, was turned over to 
the manufacture of rifles, and the processes to be performed on 
the new object remained unaltered. Again the employment of 


women on a particular job, though new to the factory in ques- 
tion or even to the district, might be customary in other parts of 
England or Scotland. The Midlands could show thousands of 
women pressing, stamping, drilling, milling, dressing castings, 
core-making, assembling, even working on capstan lathes, and 
some of these were turning out articles for use in war such as 
fuzes, adaptors and cartridge cases. Any of these processes, if 
performed in an engineering shop, was entirely forbidden to a 
woman or a girl. Finally , there were very great numbers of women 
who merely replaced men on duties which had formerly been 
undertaken by either men or women. Familiar examples of 
trades in which this occurred have already been given. It is not 
too much to say that the majority of the women war workers 
were employed on work familiar to their sex, and often not 
widely dissimilar — except in the conditions under which it was 
done — from their ordinary occupations. 

There were, however, exceptions to this, so interesting that they 
obscured the true state of affairs. Women on buses, policewomen 
and landgirls, women teaching in boys’ public schools, and 
perched on ladders washing windows, women in gas-works and 
steel foundries and marine-engineering shops produced a com- 
prehensive effect which was increased by the uniforms and work- 
ing-dresses they wore, and by the fact that many of the W'ar- 
workers were drawn from social classes unused to connecting 
their women-folk with factory life. There were reasons, too, 
which led to the position being misrepresented. It was in the 
interest of each employer, anxious to retain the skeleton of his 
male staff, to emphasize the length to which he had already 
carried direct substitution, and the returns made by them w^re 
found to reflect this anxiety. Moreover, it was in some districts 
easier to attract women to work which they believed served the 
purpose of releasing a man for the Forces than to obtain them for 
uninspiring women’s tasks, where the drudgery and hardship to 
be faced were not even tinted with glamour. 

Numerically, the changes in the employment of women and 
girls took the following course. The outbreak of war produced 
immediate unemployment. By Sept. 1914 about 250,000 females 
(8*4% of those employed in Aug.) had already left their jobs. 
This was the lowest point. By Feb. 191 5 only 1 • 5 % of these were 
still without work; by April the figures showed a surplus of 2%, 
and by Oct. 1915 the increase already amounted to 150,000. So 
far, however, it was still almost entirely in trades recognized as 
women’s, or in work performed by both men and women. Of 
the 429,000 women and girls who entered the metal trades during 
the war, only 29,000 had entered by July 1915, though the effect 
of the Government’s efforts to achieve dilution, which was made 
possible by the conferences held that summer, was shown by the 
fact that another 20,000 joined during the next three months. 

By Oct. 1917 the percentage of women and girls to the total 
number of workpeople employed in industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, transport and Government establishments had risen 
from 24% to 36% and nearly 1,500,000 women had been drawn 
into these occupations. By Nov, 1918 there was a 50% increase 
in the number of females employed in the same callings, repre- 
senting 1,750,000, though, as has been stated, the addition to the 
total number of employed women was only 1,000,000. This is 
accounted for by the fact that over half of the 750,000 which 
makes the difference were persons who had previously been 
employed as dressmakers or domestic servants, while the rest 
had been outworkers of other types who were drawn into muni- 
tions work either by patriotism or by the superior interest and 
rates of pay. At the same time very large transferences of labour 
were taking place within the framework of industry, for by no 
means all of the great trade groups shared in the general war 
expansion. Thus, while industry proper, on a balance of pros- 
perous and decliijing sections, showed an increase of just under 
800,000, the figures for the textile trades fell by over 50,000, 
for paper and printing by 7,000, and for clothing by 56,000. 

After the IFar.— From Nov. 1918 the fall in numbers naturally 
begins, but up to July 1920 — which is in some ways a better date 
for the purpose of comparison than Nov. 1920, though figures for 
that month will be found in the tables accompanying this 
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article — ther^ were still 28,000 more women and girls in industry 
than there were in 1914, and 824,000 more women and girls in 
industry, comiuerce, the Civil Service, transport, hotels, theatres, 
etc., taken together. The^ figures amount to a loss of women 
for industry of 512,000, between the Armistice and July 1920, as 
compared with the 800,000 who entered during the war, and for 
the larger group of occupations already referred to a corre- 
sponding Joss of 824,000 as against their gain of 1,648,000. On 
the other hand the 80,000 women in the women’s services had all 
been demobilized, and so had most of the 60,000 women V.A.D.’s, 
who, however, being voluntary workers, have not been taken 
account of in these figures. In July 1918 1,458,000 women were 
stated to be directly replacing men and 1,874,000 were on 
Government work, including ^e Civil Service, the women’s 
services and the land army, but not workers in hospitals. The 
last figure, however, must be accepted with caution, as many 
of the contracting firms were not in a position to make accurate 
returns, and others varied in their views of the basis on which 
their figures should be compiled. Firms accepting contracts to 
be filled from stock already in their warehouses could not tell, 
while the goods were in process of manufacture, which part would 
be bought by the Government and which by private firms, nor 
which of their private customers were purchasing the articles 
against Government orders. In addition to this, many work- 
people were engaged for part of a day or week on Government 
contracts, and for the rest of their time on the firm’s normal 
work. Some firms returned all their munitions work — a far 
wider and vaguer term, and one made continually more wide and 
vague by various decisions of the Courts — as Government work, 
and generally there was a tendency, in view of the privileges it 
conferred, to bring as much under this head as possible, even 
when the figures were supplied for statistical use. 

These increases in the numbers of women employed in 1920 
as compared with 1914 are interesting because they seemed to 
show that the war might result in a permanent growth in the 
industrial use of women. The natural growth of the population 
explains a certain part of them, but it should be noted that 
whereas the number of males employed had grown during the 
same period by only 177,000 on a 1914 figure of nearly to, 000, 000, 
women had increased by between four and five times that num- 
ber on a pre-war figure of 3,250,000. This discrepancy cannot 
nearly be explained by the casualties. Moreover in commerce 
and finance, where the ri.se for women is 344,000, there is an 
actual decrease for men of 155,000. These figures may alter 
again to the detriment of women; but, excejit in so far as bad 
trade causes general unemployment, there is no obvious reason 
why they should alter much. The replacement of the temporary 
women workers has not been left to economic factors which 
might be thought not yet to have operated to their full extent. 
On the contrary, non-economic pressure has in many cases pre- 
vented employers from keeping women they would have wished 
to keep. Under the Munitions of War Acts certain trades have 
been compelled to discharge all women and girls brought in to do 
work formerly done by men or boys. Trade agreements have 
had the same wholesale effects in other cases, though in both 
groups of occupations the natural tendency may be deduced 
from the fact that new firms, not within the scope of the pledges, 
are making a large use of women. And in addition to this practi- 
cally every employer of women has been confronted by a cam- 
paign, both sentimental and practical and in some cases bitter, 
against their continued employment. It has been carried on 
partly by, or on behalf of, the returning troops, and partly by 
the men in the industries in which women had been working, and 
has certainly resulted in the dismissal of large numbers of them 
who were performing their work to their employer’s satisfaction. 
These causes, though effective, are for the most part temporary 
in their effect, but those that tend to the increased employment 
of wotnen are more lasting in character. The war advertised the 
fact that women are suited for a wider range of occupations than 
most employers^who as a class tend to be ignorant of what is 
going on in industry outside their own affairs and those of their 
immediate friends— had realized. They are also on much work 
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very much cheaper than men. Before the war their average 
wages were about half those received by men for the same work. 
In many trades during the war this pro|)ortion rose to two-thirds. 
But even in 1921 in the work which women do well, this dis- 
crepancy was a good deal greater than the difference which would 
be warranted by the difference in their value to their employer; 
and wherever this is so the employment of men on that work, if 
Women are available, must be regarded as a luxury. It is one of 
which many employers, for good and bad reasons, arc most un- 
willing to deprive themselves, but falling prices and restricted 
demand will operate to increase the desirability of the women. 
Further, they themselves had learned to prefer a Hfe outside the 
home, i:* employment within it, while the losses of the war and 
the diminished prosperity of the nation turned for many of them 
a matter of choice into one of necessity. It might therefore be 
thought probable that though the bulk of the work to which 
women were introduced during the war had by 1921 disappeared 
or been taken from them, their share of i>aid w'ork outside private 
houses would remain considerably larger than it was before the 
war and also more varied, and it was likely that these new oppor- 
tunities of employment would be large enough not only to absPrb 
the new workers but also to draw upon the supply of those who 
would formerly have undertaken domestic service or employ- 
ment in small workshops. 

Number Employed. — The table on next page gives the figures of 
British women’s employment for July 1914, Nov. 1918, and Nov. 
1920; the numbers employed on Government work; and the num- 
bers stated to be directly replacing men. It should be noticed that 
they do not include outworkers, or persons employed on their own 
account, or employers. 

Workers Classified . — The first winter of the war did little more than 
absorb the workers who had been thrown out of employment during 
its opening months. They moved from one part of the clothing trades 
to another, from cottons on to woollens, and from cotton, too, on 
to metals, from little brass rings and tips and handles and discs 
and plates on to fuzes, from lace on to leather, and from the food 
trades into the filling factories, I'he conditions were more or less 
familiar, and as far as they could they chose work that was similar to 
their own, for at this stage no arrangements had been made for train- 
ing any abnornml proportion of new workers. The supply lasted 
until the beginning of the next year, as is shown by the fact that ot 
the 79, (XX) women who enrolled in March 1915 for the Women’s 
War Register under 2,(X)0 had been placed by June, as all vacancies 
were first offered to suitable applicants on the ordinary register of 
unemployed persons. When these came to an end industry could 
still be fed from the immense reserve of fit and experienced workers 
created by marriage. Former employees in the printing and paper 
tra(les, textile trades and boot and shexj trades, returned to the work- 
shops in very large numbers, a few going straight on to munitions 
in the narrower sense, but most preferring to take up their former 
employment in order to replace men who had entered the army, or 
the younger women who were beginning to drift, away to more en- 
ticing work. It was for the .sake of the Lancastrian cotton weavers 
that the policy was adopted of scattering the new National Factories 
through the chief provincial towns of the north instead of erecting 
them Tn the old armament centres under the eyes of the great arma- 
ment firms, and it was on their skill and experience that the Ministry 
of Munitions was able to base its new programme. 

These married women perceptibly altered the type of woman 
munition worker. They increased the average age, and, being tied 
to their homes and so restricted in their field of possible employment, 
they reduced the amount of wastage. On the other hand they were 
in certain respects^ undisciplined — it was never found possible to 
apply to them, for instance, the provisions of the Munitions of War 
Act with regard to Leaving Certificatesy-and their bad time-keep- 
ing, due to the pressure of domestic duties, detracted from the value 
of their work. 

Their movement into industry continued roughly all through the 
autumn and winter of 1915. They came partly as a rc.sult of the 
feelings that were aroused by their husbands attesting or entering 
the army, and partly as a result of the appeals that the Government 
were now making to them. By the spring of 1916, however, the supply 
was falling short. Congestion was increasing in the munitions 
areas, and many married women, instead of themselves earning wages 
in the factories, were taking toll of the wages of others, by letting 
rooms for sums which were sometimes increased concurrently with 
every increase in rates. Demand for women’s labour was 

rapidly growing and in March 1916 the Central Committee on 
Women’s War Employment (Industrial) was set up by the Home 
Office and the Ministry of Labour, and established local committees 
to superintend on the one hand the recruitment of suitable women 
and on the other their housing, reception and general well-being 
outside the factory. 
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British Wonien's Efi^ployment^ ipi 4 t JQfS, ig20. 


Nature of Work 

1 Women and Girls Employed 

No. on Govern- 
ment work in 
July 1918 

No. stated to be 
replacing males 
in July 1918 

July 1914 

November 1918 

July 1920 

November 1920 

Building 

Mines and Quarries .... 

Metal Trades 

Chemical Trades . . , . 

Textile Trades 

Gothing Trades 

Food, Drink and Tobacco Trades . 
Faper and Printing Trades 

Wood Trades . . 

Other Trades (including Gas, Water, 
and Electricity under local Author- 
ities) . 

Government Establishments Arse- 
nals, National Factories, Dock- 
yards, etc.) 

Total in Industries, including Mu- 
nicipal and Government Establish- 
ments . . . . 

7,000 

7,000 

170.000 

40.000 

803.000 

613.000 

196.000 

148.000 
44»ooo 

90.000 

2,200 

$1,000 

13.000 

597.000 
I03,ofx> 

818.000 

556.000 

231.000 

141.000 

83.000 

156.000 

247.000 

9.^ 

9,600 

305.000 

71.000 

883.000 

571.000 

241.000 

165.000 

65.000 

138.000 

6,300 

9.900 

^ 9.500 

287.000 

68.000 

840.000 

530.000 

226.000 

162.000 

61.000 

132.000 

5.100 

18.000 
6,000 

534.000 

66.000 

335.000 

142.000 

37.000 

40.000 

40.000 

73.000 

(private firms 
only) 

225,000 

11.900 

6.900 

194.200 
33.700 
65,500 
45.900 

6a, 600 

21.200 
25,600 

46.000 

187.000 



B 

2, $$0,000 

1,516,000 
(not including 
municipal) 

700,500 
(not including 
municipal) 

Municipal Tramways. 

Tramways and Omnibus Services 
(other than municipal) . 

Railways 

Docks and Wharves .... 
Other Transport 

Total in Transport Work . 

1,200 

400 

12,000 

Num 

4,600 

19.000 

66.000 

jer of female.* cn 

21.000 

3,100 

2,700 

29,000 

iployed insignifi' 
11,500 



•• 

18,000 

X 15,000 

46,000 

45.000 

* * 

79.500 

(excluding mu- 
nicipal tram- 
ways) 

Banking and Finance. 

Commerce . ... 

Total, Finance and Commerce . 

9.500 

496,000 

75,000 

880,000 

56,000 

794,000 

55,000 

792,000 


59.500 

352.000 

506,000 

955.000 

850,000 

847,000 


411,500 

Hotels, Public Houses, Cinema Thea- 
tres, etc 

Teachers (under local Authorities) . 
Hospitals (Civil and Military) . 

Other Professions (persons employed 
by Accountants, Architects, Solici- 
tors, etc.) ^ 

M unicipal Services, not covered above 

181.000 

142.000 

33.000 

18.000 

54.000 

222,000 

ij4,ooo 

80.000 

40.000 

75.000 ^ 

242.000 

140.000 
37 .^ 

38.000 

74.000 

235.000 

152.000 

37.000 

38.000 

75.000 


44.500 

22.500 

Civil Service 

66,000 

228,000 

120.000 

112.000 

230,000 

153,000 

Women’s Services (Naval and Mili- 
Laiid^Army 

80.000 

30.000 

•• 

•* 

•• 

80,000 

80.000 

30.000 

Grand Total 

3,307,000 

4,845,000 

4,051,000 

3,871,000 

1,826,000 

i, 5 i?i. 5 oo 


The new effort* tap|>ed new sources of supply. Along with women 
from the normal industries of Great Britain totally unskilled workers 
had now to lx*, en^caged. They included dress-making hands, do- 
mestic servants, girls from school and married women unused to 
factory life. Of these the domestic servants, with their more adapt- 
able intelligence, com)>arative readiness to take regxinsibility, and 
good physique, were jierhaps the most valuable. They are stated 
by employers to have been much sought in marriage, and to have 
aflected considerably the habits and outlook of the ordinary in- 
dustrial workers with whom they were brought into contact. They 
certainly showed no eager desire to return to domestic service. 

The inarried women were said to be less <|uick to learn, and less 
disi:ir)Iined in the sense of observing regulations. On the other 
hand they were considered very hard workers, and in some cases — 
as was natural on the part of women, most ot whom were soldiers’ 
wives — formed a definitely anti-strike hotly during serious industrial 
disputes* The last class of married women to be touched were per- 
haps the village W'omen, large numbers of w^horn were recruited by 
the land army, and taught afresh the agricultural work which had 
licen familiar to their great-grandmothers. They were difficult to 
persuade, being shy and unwilling to defy village gossip, and further 
-—as is so often the case with poor men’s wives — they were chained 
to their houses by a lack of proper clothing, neither their coats, their 
skirts, nor their shoes being suitable or adequate for an outdoor life, 
it was only when outfits were provided, and the idea of women on 
the land had become commonplace, that it was possible to induce 
them to come forward. 

The girls from school perhaps suffered more than any other class 


of women engaging in war work. They were particularly sought after 
by bad employers, for though quicker than any older woman to train, 
and often able to produce as much as an adult woman, their rates 
of pay were very much lower and they could be dismissed as soon 
as they demanded an adult wage. Even so, however, their pay was 
enormously more than the half-crown or five shillings they would 
have received as learners in pre-war days, and this, and the in- 
dependence of spirit and habit which flowed from it, were supposed 
to exercise a widespread demoralizing effect. By the end of the war 
the output of the younger workers was said to have fallen, and 
great anxiety for their moral condition was felt by parents, officials 
and certain employers. It is, however, difficult to isolate this alleged 
fall in output trom the general fall in output that was taking place 
in many industries, or to separate out the factors which caused ex- 
ceptional demoralization, if any existed, in this particular class. It 
is certain that the end of the war found them in a more helpless 
position even than other women. Their training on munitions work 
was of little use to them when they sought to enter regular industry. 
It had been restricted as a rule to a few standardized operations 
on a particular garment or article, and employers refused to accept 
it as entitling the women to ordinary rates of pay on ordinary worh. 
The learners^ rates which they were pretmred to give were in many 
cases little more than pocket money, and always quite inadequate to 
the support of adult women whose parents were as a rule no longer 
able or willing to maintain them. By lack of knowledge and of suit- 
able clothing—* here again a serious factor— by taste, associations 
and personal habits, they .were disinclined to enter domestic serv- 
ice and unfitted for the life it offered, and at the time of the 
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Aunnktioe they leere acknowledged to constitute a Serious ptoh- \ 
lem and a gra^ responsibility lor the Government which had I 
recruited them. Efforts were mode to dear with those still juve- 
iiiles» but the laige numbers who had reached the age of during 
the course of the war were left outside them. At that date they 
were themselves very generally alarmed as to their industrial pros- 
pects, and it was agreed byall those watching the situation, includ- 
ing the trade-union officials, that if immediate training were offered 
under suitable conditions it would be possible to attract large 
numbers of them into domestic service, which was not only the 
one opening available but the direction in which their labours would 
be socially most beneficial. Schemes agreed to by the trade unbna 
were put forward by the Ministries of Labour and Munitions, but 
the Treasury, though obli^d to permit the payment of unemploy- 
ment donation to women in idleness, were unwilling to allow the 
relatively small additional payment which would have coupled it 
with productive training. A restricted scheme was ffnally set up 
which provided training in occupations which had been recognised 
as women's work prior to the war, and within the limits imposed 
it was very successful. It was not, however, able to reach the bulk 
of the women who most needed it or to provide a satisfactory flow 
of recruits for domestic service. 

The other great class which entered wage-earning occupations as 
a result of the war were the women from secondary schools and 
universities, who had looked forward to leading idle lives, or to 
entering the teaching profession. They flowed rather into com- 
merce, flnance, the Civil Service and the war services than into 
industry, but the comparatively small numbers who did enter the 
munitions factories exercised a disproportionate influence. It was 
they as a rule who made it possible to set up women foremen, super- 
visors, and charge hands, and it was generally those better educated 
women who were first placed on really skilled or technical work. 
The managing director of the one great marine-engineering shop 
which trained women to perform the whole of a skilled man’s work 
done in that shop, t.«., to perform any operation of which their 
machines were capable, accepted only girls from the secondary 
schools. He stated that in his opinion this degree of intellectual 
training was essential if they were to learn the work in the time 
allowea — about six months— -and said, too, that his men made far less 
objection to training them than women of the industrial type whom 
they regarded as potential black-legs. The Ministry of Munitions 
Training Department also laid great stress on the importance of 
general education, going so far as to select only girls with a secondary 
school education for training in fitting and turning. The educated 
women had also a pood effect upon conditions. Bad emnloyers were 
restrained by their intelligence and independence from taking 
advantage of their more helpless companions, and good employers 
and welfare officers found them a useful channel of communication 
with the staffs when introducing health services, canteens etc. 
It is also probably partly due to them that the number of women 
trade unionists dounled during the war. The figures are said to be 
350,000 for T914 and 660,000 for 1918, but they only pretend to lieing 
estimates, and it is probable, owing to the tendency of women to 
enter their names after a meeting and then to lose all interest and 
no further subscriptions, that they are a good deal too high, 
omen of a superior general training were found especially useful 
in instructing, commanding and supervising other women who had 
often in the past resented the elevation to authority of one of 
themselves. In the women’s services and the land army this aspect 
of their work was of the first importance. On the land, particularly, 
their comparative acquaintance with the country, and their relative 
indifference to dark and loneliness, persuaded the town recruits to 
endure the terrors and discomforts of winter, while vestiges of 
feudal feeling gave them authority with the country women. In 
fact, wherever the work ceased to be purely physical, and more and 
more as it took on an intellectual quality the extent of a woman’s 
education was found to determine her aptitude for learning and 
performing new work. The university women especially, in spite of 
the fact that those available for war-work were still largely of a 
uniform type— that which had been preparing itself for the teaching 
profession-^ound that their training immensely increased their 
comparative value in almost every direction, even where their 
instruction had not led up to, or especially fitted them for, their 
war duties. It is hardly surprising, however, that the best work of all 
from a technical point of view was done by those who had been 
specifically trained for the jobs they undertook, like the women physi- 
cians and surgeons and the women employed on scientific research 
in the National Physiail and Chemical Laboratories. It is more to be 
wondered at that so much could be done by women and girls divorced 
from familiar surroundings, and set to adapt themselves to entirely 
novel systems of ideas, and to compress the training time of years 
allottecl to inen into a few months or Weeks. Not even the at- 
mosphere of the army can have been so foreign to the new soldiers— 
who a rule had some notion of its main structure and had often 
Experienced some form of communal existisnee — as were industrial 
and even commercial life to the girls who entered them from their 
day Schools and their middle-class homes. And yet they adapted 
themselves to these new values, not only ftom duty, but with an 
enthusiasm and a quickness which seemed to show that the labour, 
and the variety and the tension, were congenial to their natures. 
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QualUy of TTerA.— It is not possible here to attempt a final esti- 
mate of the qualities their work revealed, but testimony seems 
to agree on certain points. Al>ove all they were conscientious ; 
they were devoted. As long as they retained interest in their work 
they endured degrading conditions through monotonous i^eriods of 
overstrain without apparently accumulating the resentment which 
from time to time flared out'among their male colleagues; instead 
their health suffered. This tenacity was perhaps due to their 
stronger imaginative hold on the purtx)se to which they were giving 
themselves up. In illation to their environment, on the other 
hand, they were docile and lacked imagination; as a body they 
acquiesced in the conditions they found and made no concerted 
effort to (ffiange them. When they felt that the life was intolerable 
they left It, and the active combative temper of the men roused no 
response in them. As individuals they were less disiciplined than men, 
less calculable, less impressed by traditions and institutions, giving 
an effect, for all their high spirits and quickness of tongue, of greater 
detachment. In the mass they were difficult to organise, elusive, 
fatalistic, sceptical and inarticulate. If they did combine they were 
faithful to tneir leaders, whom they preferred of a sensible and 
reasoning rather than of an idealistic type. Policy too, to obtain 
their approval, must be direct, concrete, and likely to produce an 
immediate effect. They were fortunate in their representatives, 
and the knowledge, ability and public spirit of the women trade- 
union officials secured for them an influence to which the numerical 
proportion of organized women would not hav^e entitled them. 
Women might well have been proud to support societies to which 
they owed so much. But they seem as a rule to have left them when 
they left munitions work. They went back each to her private anx- 
ieties and hardships, showing no desire to continue banded together 
either to protect their interests or to continue their relationship, and 
seeking no outlet for the sense of injustice which some of them felt. 
A few of the ex-service women formed clubs and groups under the 
leadership of their old officers, but not the himdrefis of thousands of 
munition workers, clerics and civil servants whose service t(X)k a 
more democratic form. 

Effect on Industry . — It was not without difficulty that trade and 
industry were adjusted to fit these feminine millions. From the 
winter of 1914 the Government had been anxious to extend the 
use of women for the production of munitions, and in the summer of 
1915 agreements were signed with the engineering unions which re- 
moved in theory the main barrier to their employment on men’s 
work in the metal trades ; but it was not until the spring of 1916 that 
substitution made any real headway. The employers had first to be 
convinced that they would not cause more trouble than they were 
worth, the factories had to be prepared for them, the work acfj listed 
to suit their strength and skill, and, hardest of all, the men in each 
shop persuaded not only to submit to their presence but to cooperate 
actively in helping them to learn and to carry on their work. The 
women themselves meanwhile had to be trained. From July 1915 
onward the Ministry of Munitions, in conjunction with the Board 
of Education, was teaching women with great success in technical 
schools and instructional workshops — for the first year, simple 
repetition work on shells and fuzes; later, work on aeroplanes and 
for positions as tool-setters, inspectors or charge hands ; and, finally, 
the really skilled work of fitting and turning. 

In all the Government schools trained 45,000 women, and very 
large numbers were trained by those private firms who preferred to 
give their own instruction. Under both methods it was found that 
they were good material, and that the period required before they 
could be fitted into their niches in the new schemes of mass produc- 
tion was shorter than anyone had thought possible. But the teach- 
ing of the women was the least of the trouble. To the last a certain 
number of employers were hostile to their introduction, and by more 
or less overt collusion with their staffs could make it impracticable 
or unsuccessful. Where this was the case the only weapon of the 
Government was to create a shortage of labour in their works by 
removing their War Munitions Volunteers and adopting similar 
coercive measures. This could not always be done in the face of the 
representations which the firm were nearly always able to secure 
from the Supply Department with whom tneir contract was made, 
that upon its instant fulfilment depended the issue of the war. 
Employers anxious to support the Government as a rule found the 
carrying on of their work under war conditions sufficiently harassing 
with a competent male staff: they could not be expected to welcome 
a change which meant providing special new accommodation — a 
much more troublesome matter than might be supposed in town fac- 
tories where every inch of space was already needed ; reconsidering 
each one of the methods to which they were accustomed, and 
antagonizing their staffs, in order to bring in labour certain to be 
relatively inefficient for the time, and of unltnown potential efficiency. 
Their grounds of objection were substantial and their position 
strong, and it is to the credit of industry that some of the larger 
firms forestalled the Government in their ihtroduction Of women's 
labour. To effect this it had been necessary to bring the bulk of the 
work — all of which in sortie firms had hitherto been carried on entirely 
by skilled men — within the average capacity of untried and almost 
unskilled persons. Of the three grades into which it could be roughly 
divided — skilled, semi-skilled (which included the repetition work), 
and unskilled and labouring work — the last required the most ad- 
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justment and was the leatt easy to adjust. Every device that was 
possible was provided, re^^ardless of expense, to minimize the strength 
required in lifting, hauling, loading, stoking, scraping boilers, and 
the specially hot and heavy work done in foundries and retort- 
houses, chemical works and tanneries. At the end of it all, the em- 
ployment of women on this work was costly and ineffectual. Three 
women were needed on an average to do the job of two men, and at 
special points one man's work would occupy two or even ♦hree 
women, while the hardest jobs had now to be performed continuously, 
instead of as part only of their task, by the remaining men. 

On repetition work the sweeping changes that were made were 
due not so niuch to thf sex of the new operators as to war conditions. 
The subdivision practised was the natural result of mass production, 
and has remained where mass production has remained, though men 
have replaced women at the machines. The fool-proof devices were 
a protection against the lack of experience of the dilutees, whether 
men or women, and they too have survived as a means of decreasing 
worry and improving output. 

On neither of these grades, where they already existed as such, did 
the men make serious opjxisition to the coming of women. The 
general unions to which most of them belonged were not before the 
war the centralized and powerful bodies they are now ; they had been 
able to establish few privileges, and their men were at the mercy of 
the recruiting officers. They therefore treated the matter as one of 
individual feeling rather than of labour policy, and were entitled 
to more gratitude than they received from their cx)untry for the un- 
selfish way in which most of them helped the women who were to 
fill their places and make it possible for them to be spared for the 
army. It was the splitting up of the skilled work, and the conseciuent 
reduction of many of its jxirts to a semi-skilled rank, which produced 
the bitter opposition which increased rather than diminished as the 
war went on. This was due in some degree to mass prexi action but 
more to the shortness of the training which was all the urgency of the 
times allowed. 7 'he strength of the women was insufiicient for labour- 
ing workj but by the end of the war it became clear that they did not 
lack the intelligence and character necessary for the acquirement of 
an exacting techni(iuc. What follows is the official verdict of the 
Ministry of Munitiuus: — 

Many women might liecorne skilled mechanics, given the 
necessary training and experience. But the.se were precluded by the 
comlitions under which munitions were manufactured. Intensive 
training sufficed to meet the emergency of the moment, but it was 
no substitute for a thorough apprenticeship; and the (male) ap- 
prentices who were up-graded under scliemes of dilution suffered 
like others from premature specialization. Subject to this limita- 
tion, there were few branches of skilled work which some women did 
3iot execute with success. They made tools and gauj^es to the finest 
limits, they set up complex automatics, they machined and fitted 
the most delicate mechanisms, they in8i)ected the rifling of guns and 
mastered the use of the micrometer and vernier, they conducted 
scientific tests in the laboratory, they acted as charge hands and 
forewomen.” 

Had the war continued they would have been used upon this work 
in increasing numbers. As things were, however, it was more econom- 
ical, given the large output, to train them and the male dilutees with 
them, to do one particular part of the complex job which a skilled 
man had been accustomed to carry out, and whose more difficult 
portions only were now left for him. Most of the work of a skilled 
category given to women was actually work which had been treated 
in this manner. For such subdivided tasks they were found perfectly 
suitable, and the checks to their more extensive use were, in the 
first place, the uneconomical rates of wages which the men’s unions 
had imposed as the price of dilution; and secondly, the almost des- 
perate opposition with which their employment was met by the 
skilled men. It was not only the employers who objected to giving 
a woman the full rate of a skilled man when all she could do was one 
among his many different jobs; the men actually working with them, 
however much they agreed in principle with the system of the rate 
for the job, could not bear with equanimity the sight of raw, un- 
qtmlifiea women receiving wages almost equal to their own. 

The obstructive policy pursued by the skilled unions was directed 
as much against mass production in general as against women in 
particular. They knew that the women must go after the war; but 
they feared, not unnaturally, lest the new methods and processes 
should stay, which meant working toward a state when the skilled 
man who could not find employment in the tool -room, or as a super- 
visor, or on experimental work, would find himself degraded to the 
position of a machine-minder, with his privileges gone, the interest of 
nts life as a craftsman gone, his standard of living in danger, and 
the prospect before him of becoming gradually merged in the masses 
of the semi-skilled. Much of this had happened in America, and the 
utterances of certain employers gave ground for thinking that in 
England it was at least desired. In small sections of the metal trades 
they could almost see it coming to pass. On sheet-metal work, for 
instance, machines and processes were brought in by which women 
and boys could perform rapidly and cheaply work which had been 
slowly done by hand by skilled sheet- metal workers. The men were 
released for the army and left knowing that their work would be 
ne if ever they came back. It was no wonder that opposition was 
t at such a tunc to this acceleration of the process by which in- 


dustry develops for the benefit perhaps of future generations but to 
the hurt of those whose whole equipment for life is their suitability 
to one of its changing industrial phases. 

If this was the origin of the continued disputes that attended the 
incoming of the women, they were embittered by the fact that 
nothing was more vague, or varied more from district to district, 
than workshop practice with regard to demarcation of work. Some 
shops were entirely staffed by skilled men and apprentices ; others did 
the same work with a few skilled men and a residuum of semi-skilled 
machinists, unskilled men and boys. Claims were put forward by 
the unions that work should be treated as skilled and carry the 
skilled man’s rate — which would have covered hdf the work habit- 
ually done by boys ; and the employers on their side seemed to con- 
sider that the slightest change in a job handed over to women 
dropped it at once to the minimum labouring rate. These quarrels, 
at first more or less local, so far from being settled were growing in 
intensity when the Armistice removed their cause. They did not 
begin until the autumn of 1915, when the introduction of women on 
to certain machines in Glasgow opened the troubles on the Clyde. 

As will have been gathered, permission to employ women on 
.men's work in the engineering trades had been gained at the price 
of a wages settlement, intended not so much to benefit the women as 
to protect the skilled man’s rate. It maintained piece-prices and 
stated that the skilled man's time-rate must be paid to women 
undertaking a skilled man's work. These aimpacts, known as the 
Shells and Fuzes Agreement and the Treasury Agreement, were 
arrived at in March 1915 between the C»oveniment and the engineer- 
ing unions, and it was hoped that dilution would immediately follow 
upon them. Unfortunately they did not produce the results ex- 
pected, and in July it was found necessary to supplement them by 
statutory jxiwers under the Munitions of War Act. In Sept, the 
new Ministry, impelled by a pledge given by Mr. Lloyd George in 
July that there should be no sweated labour in the munitions trades, 
apijointed a committee to settle the wages of the women, who were 
by this time fast entering the metal trades. The committee, repre- 
senting the Ministry, tlie trade and the women, recommended 
the time-rate of £i a week for women on men's work other than skilled 
men’s work. This rate, though finally nearly doubled by the awards 
issued from time to time by the special Arbitration Tribunals to 
which claims for increases were referred by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions, remained the basis of their payment throughout the war, and 
the standard by which wages were unavoidably fixed fpr other 
classes of women. Thus women on munitions work other than 
men’s work came finally to a basis rate of 5 Jd. per hour. The £i 
rate was imposed on the National Factories — ^already among the 
largest employers of women— and handed on as a recommendation 
to private munitions firms, a method which was found inadequate to 
ensure payment. It was therefore embodied in a Statutory Order, 
binding upon all controlled establishments under See. 5 of the 
Munitions of War Act. From that moment State regulation of the 
wages of women on munitions work, under pressure from trade 
unions representing both the women entering and the men displaced, 
became more conmrehensive every few months, until at the time of 
the Armistice the Ministry of Munitions’ orders covered about 2,000,- 
000 women employed in 27 trades, and a similar number were cov- 
ered by arrangements made with the Admiralty and the War Office. 
The work of dealing with women's wages was then taken over by 
the Ministry of Labour in accordance with the provisions of the 
Wages (Temporary) Regulation Act, which lapsed only in the 
autumn of 1920, leaving the general level of women’s rates in the 
trades affected at about three times the very inadequate amounts— 
IIS. to I2s. on an average — that had been usual before the war. 

This regulation was the price of dilution, and it was only natural 
therefore that men anxious to oppose dilution should pick endless 
quarrels with the interpretation placed upon the wording of the 
agreements and pledges by the Government departments concerned, 
and also with their carrying put of their own orders. Into the 
details of these controversies it is not possible to enter here — the 
whole subject is covered by the report of the War Cabinet Commit- 
tee on Industry which sat to consider the question, as well as to 
deliberate on tne theoretical problems of women’s wages. On the 
whole it may be said that the real basis of the men’s charges was 
their objection to dilution and not any important dereliction on the 
part of . the Government. Until the end of 1920 the women in the 
industrieB which had been engaged on war work were adequately 
protecteii, and they themselves realized this, and showed that they 
did so by the steadiness and docility with which they continued to 
work in the face of incitements to unrest. From first to last the 
time lost by strikes among women on munitions work was negligible, 
and only one case was brought to light where they were really re- 
stricting output. ^ ! 

While this was going on in the munitions trades proper— which 
included among others shipbuilding, engineering, electrical en- 
gineering, ordnance and aircraft work^ wire-rope, cables, hemp-rope, 
tubes, iron and steel manufacture, scientific and optical instrument 
making, and the manufacture of explosives, chemicals, rubt^, 
asbestos, poking-cases, and tin boxes — ^the recruiting crisis which 
took place in the winter of 1915 forced other trades to take steps to 
denude themselves of men and carry on with women’s labour. This 
was done as a rule under national agreements between the unions in 
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a t^ade and tha ampld'yara, and Si was ganerally made clear that the 
work haikded over to women would be relinquished by them at the 
end of the war. They also dealt as a rule with wages, laying down 
rates which equalled in somecase^ — though not as a rule in industries 
where women were expected to be admitted to truly skilled work — 
the whole man’s rate. For instance, women on men’s w6rk on the 
milWays or on process work in the se^-crtishing mills, started at the 
man’s minimum rate, but most of the agreements provided roughly 
for equivalent pay for equivalent work. Allusions were also made 
to the conditions under which the work was to be done and to 
measures designed to protect the women from iniuiy to their health. 
These agreements were concluded without much friction and were 
carried out as a rule in a generous spirit. 

A^rktdtural Work , — The other great industry where the in- 
troduction of women caused trouble was agriculture. In spite of 
the efforts and the efficient organisation of the Women’s Land Army, 
and in spite of the satisfactory work acknowledged to be done by the 
women, the increase in their numbers during the whole war was only 
33,000 — less than 50 % on the 1914 figures of 80,000. To these must 
be added some of the women entered under the head of casual labour, 
but it is not a good turnover for a trade employing so large a number 
of men. The cause was partly the obstinate refusal of the farmers 
to employ women — ^whicn in itself rose in part from their dislike of 
parting with labour often consisting of their relatives and always 
more closely tied to them than the town workman can be to his 
employer — and partly to the fact that work on the land did not 
prove attractive to women. The country women were not of the 
temperament which embraces novelties, and the town women dis- 
liked being billeted among the hostile farmers, and also the discom- 
forts of a country winter. In the few districts where the custom 
survives of women working on the land, such as Eversham, a district 
of small-holdings, there was further discouragement from the 
country women, who disliked the introduction of “ dressed-up ” 
strangers into the fields where they were accustomed to work in their 
ordinary long clumsy skirts. It was finally found neccssa^ for the 
land army to cover the country with an organization which would 
keep in touch with practically all its members, to provide boots and 
outfits for recruits, to arrange for camps where women could live 
together, and in short to abandon the view that women could be 
expected to go on the land as self-sufficing units. As an army--|-an 
alien force imported into the countryside — it was found possible 
to introduce them to all the lighter and much of the more skilled 
work of agriculture with excellent results, but it is probable that 
only after two generations of such employment would the industry 
be prepared to admit that the experiment had been made and had 
provea successful. 

The Civil Service,^lvi the army, navy and the air force the pro- 
longed resistance with which the idea of employing women was met 
for so long came entirely from the employing or official side. Hy 
their male colleagues they were receiv<‘d not only with acquiescence 
but with pleasure, and as they had obviously to live in segregated 
units they were not grudged their inevitable proportion of re- 
sponsible and well-paid posts. Into the Civil Service, on the other 
hand, thev were early welcomed; but, once there, only a very few 
individuals from among the 162,000 recruits, who included numbers 
of women with university degrees, were given any opportunity 
of earning any salary that any man might have envied, or of rising 
to any work superior to that of secretaries and clerks. Where they 
were found in such positions it was almost invariably either as super- 
visors of the women staffs or because the work of their branch re- 
lated to women and the appointment had been made as a concession 
to public opinion, as in the case of the women in the Ministry of 
National Service, and the Women’s Wages Section, and the Welfare 
Section, and the Dilution Section of the Ministry of Munitions. 
The most liberal department in employing women on well-paid 
work which might have gone to men was the Ministry of Food. 

It may be said that, even in the establishment divisions, their 
appointment represented a victory, for so late as the autumn of 
IQT5 one Service department, employing thousands of women and 
girls, was refusing to pay any of its w^omen university graduates 
more than 403. a week, or to provide the staffs wdth a single woman in 
authority to whom they could go if in difficulties. Hardly at all, and 
only by the new type of minister, was the policy pursueef of bringing 
in distinguished women to deal with special women’s problems, 
although men with special experience were brought in by tne dozen. 
Such an experiment would have been of very great value. The 
demobilization of these enormous bodies of women took longer than 
had been expected; in fact, it had hardly begun when the passing 
of the Sex Disqualification (Removal) Act made it necessary for the 
Civil Service commissioners to consider the terms on which they 
should be admitted to the higher gjrades of the permanent service. 
The task of framing the general principles under which they might 
enter was entrusted by them to the newly formed National Whitley 
Council for the clerical and legal departments of the Civil .Service, 
which, as it happened, was preparing to bring forward a scheme 01 
reo^anization for the entire servitre. This scheme, since agreed to 
by Parliament, provided that, with certain exceptions, women were 
to be admitted to the gep.eral work of the Civil Service with the 
same status as men. They were not, however, for an experimental 
period not exceeding three years, to receive the same pay for their 


w^k; and they were not to compete for posts with men but were tp , 
be appointed to a special proportion of posts which each departi^pt 
was tp reserve for them; nor were they to enter by competitive 
exami^tion but were to be chosen by a selection board. These 
conditions, especially that dealing with pay, were accepted by the 
women’s representatives under protest, as they considered that the 
Cml .Service together with the teaching profession were fields in 
which equal fiay was not only eminently just but peculiarly desirable, 
and its opposite calculated not merely to iniure the prospects of the 
women directly affected but to diminish their opportunities of doing 
valuable work. It was necessary, however, to accept such terms as 
part of the temporaiy bargain, and the Treasury proceeded to 
appoint a Director of Women’s Establishments and to persuade, or 
endeavour, to persiiade, tho^ branches of the service — such as 
the National Physical and Chemical Laboratories — where women 
scientists selected solely for their ability had been receiving the same 
salaries as men, to reduce the scales of the women on their staffs in 
accordance with the new arrangements for the clerical class. They 
took no steps, however, to admit women to the higher grades of the 
service, preferring to suggest that the (iovernmeut should remove 
from the purview of the Whitley Council the question of the em- 
ployment of ex-service men in the Civil Service — one of the matters 
definitely referred to it under its constitution — and hand it over to a 
committee largely composed of members of Parliament. Under 
shelter of the recommendations of this committee, which were at 
once adopted by the Treasury, even though they conflicted with the 
agreement signed by the same officials, the principle of admitting 
women to the general work of the service was abandoned, and ex- 
service men were appointed to all posts of which it could not definite- 
ly lie said that it was impossible to employ anybody but a woman, 
including a number which had always been filled by women because 
they were concerned with the health, welfare, wages, or conditions of 
women. The appointments were made possible by a process of 
combing-out which took no account of qualifications, knowledge, or 
experience, and concerned itself solely with financial considerations. 

On Aug. 5 1921 a debate took place in the House of Commons on 
the regulations framed by the Civil Service commissioners for carry- 
ing out the Whitley scheme. It was pointed out on behalf of tne 
women that the regulations ran counter to two separate votes of the 
House in favour of equality of treatment, and a motion was brought 
forward designed to secure for women the same pay and the same 
conditions of service as are enjoyed by men doing the same work. 
Under pressure from the Chamxjllor of the Exchequer a compromise 
was finally accepted under which the regulations were confirmed for 
three years; a promise was given that after that time women should 
be admitted in the same way as men — except that the Civil Service 
commissioners should have power not to appoint a woman to any 
post for which they considered a woman unsuitable — and woric 
under the same conclitions as men, except that they might not marry ; 
and that the question of equal pay was for further consideration. 
It was also prom ivsed that women establishment officers should be 
appointed in departments employing considerable numbers of 
women, but a motion to the effect that some women should be ad- 
mitted to every grade was not accepted. 

Industries Chiefly A -The most striking transfers of work 
from men to women naturally took place in the aircraft and metal 
munitions trades, because it was they which expanded most during 
the war, and they also were the objects of special pressure from the 
dilution authorities. What that pressure amountea to may be shown 
by the fact that in Jan, 1918 firms working for the Admiralty, which 
controlled its own dilution, employed 458,000 males and 52,000 
females, while firms working for the War Office, Ministry of Muni- 
tions and Air Force employed 476,000 males and 235,000 females. In 
Nov. of the same year the Royal Naval Torpedo Factory, Greenock, 
employed 2,706 males and 372 females — 13.7 %; while Woolwich Ar- 
senal employed 40,000 males and 24,000 females, or 60% of females. 

Next perhaps comes transport, with its uniformed women driving 
cars, collecting tickets and acting as conductors, guards, goods 
porters and signal-women. After these and the land, the change was 
most easily seen in the brewing industry, and in hotels and public- 
houses, both of which successfully employed large numbers of 
women on men’s work during the war. Possibly 25,000 women came 
on to aircraft wood-work during the war. 

Inaircraft work, women in one Government factory by the end of 
the war were making the entire fuselage, including the really skilled 
work of propeller-shaping, and all over the country they were mak- 
ing, covering, and doping the wings, and doing all but the heaviest 
erecting. This is essentially mass-production work, as every smallest 
stick is cut to its size before the women touch it, and, as such, it is 
women’s and not men’s work, and peculiarly suited to them. 

Women's Work Characterized , — It may be said that now for the 
first time the industrial capacity of Women has been minutely con- 
sidered by critics both hostile, impartial, and biased in their 
favour. The results of this scrutiny, from whatever source, are 
favourable, and fairly uniform. The women were more adaptable 
than the mass of observers had supposed them, they possesseef more 
latent intelligence and greater physical strength, arid they withstood 
far better the effects of monotony. On the other hand, as compared 
with men, they possess certain general defects which may be 
summed up as follows: insufficient strength; lack of initiative; lack 
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of interett in the technical side of their work or deeire to im* 
prove their poeition by training or qualifying for work requiring 
more ekill or reeponaroility; comparatively bad health; lack of 
care in dealing with machir^s, materials and tools supplied by 
the employer; lack of steadiness^*^hown in the frequency with 
which they left their situations; their bad time-keeping and ir- 
regtilar attendance. It was also frequently given by empl^ers as a 
reason against their employment that, where they were working 
with men, the men's output tended to decrease until it was no more 
than the women's. Excluding labouring work, they were said as a 
rule, when on men's work, to be worth two-thtrds of a man, but 
where details were given the discrepancy appeared to be less. On 
some work— light repetition work or work where skilful fingers were 
required— they were universally acknowledged to be better than 
men, turning out more work and more contented. On more skilled 
work demanding more individual variation they were said to pro- 
duce from AO % to 60% of a man's output. These complaints were 
put forward as characteristic of women, but it seems pcrasible that 
some at any rate were characteristic rather of the conditions under 
which women work in industry. The first contention — ^that they 
lack the strength of men— is of course true, though women are 
stronger than the pre-war employer with his underfed girls was apt 
to imagine. The progressive improvement that took place in tne 
health and output of those employed under anything approaching 
reasonable conditions with regard to hours and loclgings showed 
the effect that good wages, go<^ food and a certain amount of care 
will produce in even a tew months. Moreover, a great deal of the 
work that men are now expected to do is not only too heavy for 
women but too heavy for men as well, and ought not to be imposed 
on any human being. The result of this is that men employed in- 
dustrially are more and not less adversely affected by the conditions 
of their work than women, though their health again is greatly 
superior to that of married women working in their homes — ^the 
most suffering class in the community. But, obviously, women are 
not so suitable as men for heavy work and cannot be made so by 
any methods which can be foreseen. The most carefully planned 
schemes all ended by being prohibitive in cost. Another group of 
defects, their lack of discipline, their bad time-keeping and bad 
attendance, were really alleged against the married women hampered 
by household duties. Single women were as good time-keepers as 
men. If they changed their situations more often it was often due 
to preoccupations arising out of the war. They wanted to be near 
the hospital to which their brother or lover had been sent, or they 
wished to change from shells to aircraft work because their man had 
entered the air force. All this population of women was preoccupied : 
often too they had taken up ivork for the first time without much 
considering the wages paid and, as the pinch of the war made 
itself felt, found themselves obliged to go where they could earn 
enough to keep themselves. 

Their lack of Initiative and ambition was put down by the em- 
ployers as due to their knowledge that the work was temporary, and 
would be brought to an end either by the end of the war or by mar- 
riage. The trade unions frequently added that employers, for the 
same reason, would not be willing to give women a lengthy training. 
It is probably true that the majoritj^ of wage-earning women are so 
affected by the expectation of marriage that they are unwilling to 
expend mental effort on their work. But it should be remembered, 
on the one hand, that the wages of women before the war were 
so low as seriously to affect their vitality, and, on the other, that the 
experiment of offering them training in skilled work had never been 
made. They are perfectly reader to learn weaving, or the skilled 
work in the dressmaking and millinery trades. The exfierience of 
the war would seem to show that a minority of women would 
welcome it and benefit by it in other occupations. Another thing 
shown by the war is that apprenticeship periods for the skilled 
trades, though convenient both for masters and men as long as the 
school-leaving a^e remains where it is, are far longer than is neces- 
sary to secure industrial efficiency. A skilled worker cannot be 
produced in six months, but that docs not mean that his apprentice- 
ship must last for five or seven years* If anything were to occur 
which modified this period the increased employment of women on 
skilled work would tiecome more feasible. 

Lack of initiative, lack of care and lack of attention to detail are 
more fundamental charges. They are possibly true, though to what 
extent they are true can hardly be proved by the experiment made 
under war conditions. Most of the women nad been living in cir- 
cumstances which precluded the development of initiative or a 
scientific thoroughness. Very few minds snow inttiati\^ with regard 
to a totally unfamiliar technique so fenced about with terrors as 
engineering, immemorially fixed as work on the land or so trivial 
as most clerical occupations. No'r, to put it mildly, was women’s 
initiative encouraged during the war, though without it there would 
have been no women doctors and no women In the %hting services. 
And as those responsible for the education of naval officers know, this 
quality, like others, reacts to stimulation. What is certain is that 
in the strength ana skill of its women the war showed that Great 
Britain possesses a valuable industrial resource, whose wider use 
under suitable conditions would benefit both the women themselves 
and the industries they entered. Before such conditions can be 
establiidied, however, a number of problems must be faced, including 


the determination of the proper ratio d£ a mmaa's wage to that of a 
man peiiormlng siiiiilar work. (A* B*Wi} 

Unit£o States 

In 1916 there were probably about to, 000, 000 women wage 
earners in the United States, comprising about one-quarter 
of the total number of persons gainfully employed. In manu- 
facturing there were about 1,500,000, three-fourths of whom 
were in Uie food, textiles, tobacco and wearing-apparel industries, 
but very few in those industries producing implements of war. 
The first demands for women were met, as in England, by 
drawing seasoned workers from such industries as the lighter 
textiles, millinery, corset-making, domestic service, laun^es, 
stores and offices. After the supply of seasoned workers was 
exhausted, efforts were turned toward securing women outside 
the wage-earning class, Married women, many of them former 
industrial workers, were urged to return to industry. Part-time 
work was offered and occasionally a day nursery was estab- 
lished. In one city an organized publicity campaign for new 
workers resulted, after the first two weeks, in a 50% increase 
in employed women and after the first four weeli in a 100% 
increase. It was estimated that about 4,000,000 women were 
employed in war trades and that 2,500,000 remained in the 
newer fields in 1910. 

English experience taught the American authorities to keep 
the most skilled men at home where they could continue in 
their usual fields of work, but in attempting to supply the 
increased demand for workers two main problems arose; first, 
to secure women to fill routine or semi-skiUed positions; second, 
to secure in those industries which were greatly swollen by war 
demands not only routine workers but also skilled employees. 
The demand for additional women in war industries was well 
illustrated by conditions in the iron and steel industry, where, 
in 1916, less than 4% of the employees were women. During 
the war in every branch of this industry the number of women 
employed increased, between the first and second draft, from 
18% to over 200%. In the industry as a whole the increase 
was nearly 70%, while the number of men increased only about 
5% and in some branches actually decreased in numbers. In 
HI plants making explosives only 73 women were reported in 
1914, whereas after the second draft, 25 plants employed nearly 

12.000 women. In this industry women constituted about half 
the total employees. In the manufacture of hand grenades, 
about 19 out of every 20 were women. In one gas-mask plant 
with 12,000 employees, 8,500 were women. 

Industries showing the largest per cent of increase in the 
number of women after the second draft were cars, steam and 
electric railways, automobiles, metal and metal products, 
lumber and its remanufacture, chemicals and allied products. 
Industries showing decrease in per cent of women employed 
were textiles, hat and cap making, tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts. Industries showing the greatest ratio of substitution were 
motor-cycles, bicycles and parts, cars, steam and electric railways, 
automobiles, airplanes, seaplanes and parts, ship and boat 
building, agricultural implements, lumber and its remanufac- 
ture and iron and steel; the latter industry substituted by far the 
largest number of women. In practically no case did all the 
different establishments in any industry employ women and an 
even smaller number substituted them for men. The practice 
of the employment and substitution of women was largely a 
matter determined by the individual establishment. In iron 
and steel, for example, out of 2,140 firms reporting after the 
second draft, only 1,01 1 employed women and only 430 sub- 
stituted women for men. 

Before the war women were employed in clerical work in con- 
nexion with the. railways and as ticket sellers on a few street 
railways. One of the most striking war innovation^ was the 
employment of women in such positions as station agents^ 
ticket sellers, cleaners, section hands, and elevator operators, 
in connexion with the railways, and as conductors on the street 
railways. It is estimated that by Oct. 1918 there were over 

100.000 women employed on th^ railways, ^d many large 
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dtto had installed women as conductors on the street cars. In 
N.Y. State alone 2^180 were substituted for men on the steam 
roads and 1,546 on the electric roads. In this state a law was 
passed limiting hours of women on street cars to nine a day and 
prohibiting night work between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. In Wisconsin 
hours were limited to eight a day and night work was prohibited 
between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m., which practically prevented the 
employment of women on street cars during the rush periods. 
Other large cities employing women and limiting their hours were 
Chicago and Boston as ticket agents, and Kansas City, Detroit 
and Cleveland as conductors. In the latter city a controversy 
occurred over their continued employment, involving several 
hearings before Federal authorities. The mcn\s union was 
strongly opposed to them and finally secured an agreement 
with the company to dismiss all the women and reinstate the 
men which was carried out early in 1919. A similar situation 
arose in Detroit with a similar result) but in Kansas City the 
union did not oppose the women and the War Labor Board 
ordered equal pay for equal work. In most cases the women 
were out of the service by 1921, but on railway work 81,000 
were reported as still employed in Jan. 1920. The majority of 
these were in clerical positions, but there has been also a perma- 
nent increase in the number of women employed as station 
agents, ticket sellers, watchmen, and in the business offices. 
When the roads were under Federal control, the minimum 
monthly salary for clerical positions was fixed at $87.50, while 
executive positions often commanded as much as $225 a month. 

Efficiency. — ^The new fields of work tested, as never before, the 
abilities of women. Although before the war women were employed 
in practically every kind of work, they were usually occupied on 
routine or standardized processes. But the war opened to them a 
new door. “ Instead of ^ tending * or * tripping * or ‘ feeding work/ 
measured and marked for her, into a macnine especially adjusted 
or constructed to perform a specialized or standardized process, 
the emergency created by the war forced the experiment of teach- 
ing the woman worker to read blue prints, to understand the char- 
acters of different metals, to grasp the purposes and capabilities of 
various machine tools, to adjust their mechanism, to set up, to 
measure and to mark her own work and be responsible for its quality 
as well as for its quantity.” In these new fields there were of course 
failures, due sometimes to personal defects — but more often to 
ill-advised assignment of tasks, lack of proper instruction and super- 
vision such as was so successfully carried on in English munitions 
work, and also because of lack of proper equipment and accommo- 
dations for women. It must also be pointeil out that because of 
America's shorter war period there was but little time for technical 
training. Although a few trade schools were utilized, reports indi- 
cate that training was usually done by the ” foremen, ” ” forelady,” 
” skilled operators,” or ” the gang boss.” On the whole, however, 
testimony of manufacturers from all parts of the country, as reported 
by several independent investigations, agreed that the women were 
unquestionably successful. The output of women, according to 66 
firms out of 99 in the important metal trades, ” was equal to or 
greater than that of men in the operations in which both were 
employed.” In another investigation from 50% to 90% of the 
managers in a variety of industries reported that the prcKluetion, 
attendance, and promptness of women was equal to or greater than 
that of men. Employers stated; ” On our 24-in. Fellows gear 
sliapers the women turn out from 20 to more pieces in a 9-hour 
day than men.” ” In our filling ana burring machines . , , 
they overrun the men about 250 pieces.” ”On our drill press work 
. . . they have increased the production 1,200 pieces in a 9-hour 
day.” The president of a recording and computing machine stated: 
” In the machine dej^artment women became exfxsrt and got out much 
greater production in running turret lathes, punch presses, bench 
lathes, milling machines, drill presses, grinding machines and 
engraving machines, and in addition to the operation of these 
machines we taught them to grind their tools, to act as job setters, 
and to superintend some of the departments. In the inspection 
department practically every inspector was a woman. In the 
assembly departments, as well as in the inspection departments, 
all were women, and they did better work and got out more produc- 
tion than men whom we tried on the job at various times without 
success. We found, tooj that we could place as much, if not more, 
dependence on women in coming to their work and remaining on 
the job, which accounts for our having the lowest turnover in help 
in any factory ever heard of, which was less than 4% per year. 
We taught women to inspect tools and check them over according 
to the drawings after they came from the tool shop, in which depart- 
ment women ^ame expert.” Although much 01 the work done by 
women was repetitive and semi-skilled, requiring mainly dexterity 
and lightness of touch, yet testimony shows that they frequently 
and successfully compete with the highly skilled men. 


Standards of IForik.— In Oct. 1918 the Women in Industry Serv^ 
ice (later the Women’s Bureau of the Labor Department) formu*^ 
lated certain standards intended to govern the employment of 
women. These standards were indorsed by the War Labor Policies 
Board and after the Armistice were revised to serve as a basis fora 
programme for reconstruction. The recommendations included the 
8-hour <^y, Siiturday half-holiday, one day of rest in seven, and the 
prohibition of night w^rk between 10 p.m. and 6 A.M. They urged 
equal pay for equal work and an otxupational, rather than sex, 
determination for wage rates, with a minimum which would cover 
the cost of living for dependents as well as for the individual. 
Proper conditions of work were sjxjcified, and included the pro- 
hibition of employment where poisons which are more injurious 
to women than to men were used. The standards also urged tliat 
*oint negotiations between employers and employees be established 
or enforcement nurix>ses. The War Lalxir i*olicies Board ordered 
all contracts of the Federal Government to rc(|uirc full comi)lianoe 
with the labour laws of the state in which the goods were manu- 
factured. 

HourSt Wages and With but few exceptions pressure 

of work did not reach the high pitch which England experienced, 
and, on the whole, hours and conditions of employment in the 
United States did not greatly change as a result of the war; the 
United States profited also by England’s extxsrience in regard to 
the futility of excessive hours of labour, and aluiough many attempts 
were made to enact state laws which would abolish or lower the 
existing standards, public opinion was against this movement and 
on the whole these attempts failed. Less than a dozen states liacl 
laws prohibiting the night work of women and the practice of the 
Federal Government of referring to the state labour departments 
for investigation any request for permission to exceed legal hours, 
resulted in a fairly general conformity to existing legislation. In a 
few cases where night work was not prohibited by law, women did 
take their turn in the night shift. 

Rates of wages during the war fluctuated greatly and several 
intensive studies were made. One of the larp:er studies reported 
only wage rates and showed that in the majority of cases women’s 
wages were admittedly louxr than men's. Probably the most 
exhaustive study was made in N.Y. State by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Labor Department. This study covered 1 17 plants and 13,643 
women who replaced men. Of these women 56% received only two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the wages ^id the men for the same 
work. Two-thirds of the women received less than $15 a week, 
and only 190 received $20-$25 a week. From this study it appeared 
that wages had practically no relation to production or to efficiency. 
In II plants rej,x)rting that women produced more than men not 
one woman received as much as the men and the majority received 
about three-fourths of the men’s wage. Several states and the 
Federal Government established minimum wage rates in certain 
occupations for the war period ranging between $13 and $i6 per 
week. A Federal report indicated that in practice the time-rates of 
women seldom equalled those of men. Piece-rates were frequently 
the same for both sexes, but the guaranteed wage for the women 
was usually lower than for men. Another report stated that women’s 
wages ranked about with those of boys — and often with pre-war 
stat^ards for boys. 

General KesuUs. — An important test of woman’s efficiency was 
her permanence in these newer occupations. On this point one 
investigation reported that ” of all plants employing women in 
men’s places over one-half are going to retain every woman so 
employed, second that 82% are going to retain all or part of the 
women so employed.” In the leading war agency and implement 
industries the proportion of women per 1,000 wage earners in 1914 
was 65; in Oct.-Nov. 1918, 139; in Aug. 1919 the proportion was 
ICO. The reasons for retaining women were of course varied. In 
addition to questions of efficiency other factors entered. It has 
already been pointed out that women’s actual wages were almost 
universally lower than men’s. Many employers frankly gave as 
their reasons for retaining women: ” greater production at lower 
wages ” better work at lower wa^es ‘‘ they produce more and 
demand less”; ” to fight the union.” One report stated that 
” women are staying at their new posts primarily because they per- 
mit manufacture at less cost per unit of production and with less 
friction between management and workers.” 

On the whole, and particularly in comixtrison with England, 
there was very little special machinery created during the World 
War to deal with problems of women in industry. C 'an teens were 
set up here and there, an occasional day-nursery was established, 
employment management and personnel work were stimulated, 
welfare work and supervision were frequently introduced, but 
there was no large movement to direct and supervise ” dilution,” 
no munitions tribunals with their ” leaving certificates ” and but 
few attempts on the p^t of the Government, either state or h^deral, 
to regulate wages. Except in a few cases there were no serious 
clashes with men’s trade unions, and the post-war problem of 
women in men’s places adjusted itself without state interference. 

The principal sources of information arej (i) The New Position 
^ Women in American Industry ^ published in 1920 by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C.; 
(2) The* Industrial Replacement of Men by Women in the State of 
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Nm Yarkf published In i^io by the Bureau of Women iri Industry 
of the N.Y; State Industrial Commission^ N.Y. City; (3) the pub- 
lications of several manufacturers’ organizations, such as the National 
Industrial Conference Board, N.Y. City, and the chambers of com- 
merce of various cities. (I. O, A.) 

WOMBN^S WAR-WORK. — ^It would be iraposaiblc here to at- 
tempt to describe the special war-work done by women of all the, 
belligerent countries in xgi4~H; and this article is confined 
to an outline of women's war-work as organized in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, beginning with the former. 

United Kingdom 

The general dislocation which ensued in industry threw num- 
bers of women workers in the United Kingdom out of employ- 
ment. At the same time women of independent means, moved by 
patriotism, came forward in large numbers with olTens of volun- 
tary service. It soon became apparent that the well-meant ac- 
tion of the non-professional women was likely to press heavily on . 
the position of the unemployed wage-earners; and accordingly on 
Aug. 20 Qxiccn Mary inaugurated the “ Queen’s Work for Wo- 
men Fund,” technically a branch of the National Relief Fund, to 
provide employment for as many as possible of the women 
thrown out of work by the war. The Queen’s collecting com- 
mittee, with Lady Roxburgh as hon. sec., raised the money, but 
the administration of the fund was in the hands of the Central 
Committee on Women’s Employment, a Government Committee 
under the chairmanship of the Marchioness of Crewe, with Mary 
Macarthur (d. ig2i) as hon. secretary. The problem of the Com- 
mittee was to help to adjust the dislocation of industry, so that 
unemployed firms and workers in a slack trade might case the 
overpressure in ot her trades. Firms unused to Government work 
were assisted to undertake War Office contracts, and orders were 
placed with small establishments employing women, who 
would otherwise have had to relinquish their businesses. Over 
70 special relief workrooms, through which about g,ooo women 
passed before Feb, igis, were managed by women’s employment 
sub-committees of the lot:al representative committees set up by 
the Government Committee on the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress. Articles made in them were not offered for sale, and 
were supposed to be cflucativc to the worker. New branches of 
the toy-making industry, in which there was a possibility of cap- 
turing German trade, were startedin various private relief work- 
rooms, and became paying business concerns. 

The distress among the professional classes caused by the dis- 
location of work was very great, and the Professional Classes 
War Relief Council, consisting of representatives from the chief 
professional institutions and the principal societies organizing 
relief work, was formed to cope with the trouble in Oct. 1914. 
The Council dejilt chieQy wdth education, maternity assistance, 
training, and the organization of concerts for the employment of 
musicians, who, as a class, were particularly hard hit. The So- 
ciety for Promoting the Employment of Women opened an edu- 
cated women’s war emergency training fund for a year, which 
trained out-of-work governesses and journalists to take posts in 
banks; and hostels were opened by various private committees 
for ladies in distress owing to the war. 

On Aug. 3, before the official declaration of war, the executive 
committee of the National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies 
under its president, Mrs. P'awcett, decided to suspend political 
action (see Woman and devote the organizing capacity 

of the Union to meet the changed conditions. Within a week the 
London branch, with Miss Philippa Strachey as secretary, had 
started a free bureau under the name of ** Women’s Service ” to 
direct the efforts of the thousands of non-professional women 
eagerly desirous of finding useful work. Over 1,300 volunteers 
were placc<l before the end of 1014. Many young women began 
at once to prepare themselves for nursing, joined Voluntary Aid 
Detachments, and worked in auxiliary hospitals. The raising of 
funds and making of comforts for the units of the original Expedi- 
tionary Force absorbed others, and the arrival of the Belgian 
refugees in England before the end of Aug. caused the formation 
of 2,500 local Belgian relief committees, of whom the members 
were mostly women. Clubs to help the wives of soldiers and 


sailors were started by the Tipperary League under Mrs* Jiitai 
Kerr, the British Women’s Patriotic League, and others'. Ths 
Women’s United Services I-cague under Lady French and Lady 
JelUcoe coordinated and registered the work done by war clubs 
throughout the kingdom. A large number of women devoted 
themselves at once to the work of the Soldiers’ and Sailors* 
Families Associations, and to the work of the Officers’ Families 
Fund founded by the Marchioness of Lansdownc in 1914. 

Already in the early months of the war it became evident that 
the abnormal conditions arising from the quartering of large num^ 
bers of soldiers in barracks and camps, and of convalescents in 
hospitals, would give rise to social dangers, and that steps should 
be taken to deal with the situation. A militant suffrage society, 
the Women’s Freedom League, formed the Women’s Police 
Volunteers, under Miss Nina Boyle, in Sept. 1914. This Corps 
was reorganized shortly after as the Women Police Service 
under Miss Darner Dawson (d. 1920), and Miss Allen. To cope 
with the same evil the National Union of Women Workers 
called an emergency meeting of their rescue and preventive sub- 
committee in Sept. 1914. As a result a corps of Women Patrols ” 
was formed to work under the ofiicial sanction of the Commis- 
sioner of Police in tlie metropolitan district, and of the Chief 
Constables in the provinces (see Women Police). 

I. Voluntary Organizations and Corps , — The first of the new 
corps of women called into existence to meet war conditions was 
the Women’s Emergency Corps, originated by Miss Decima 
Moore, and launched Aug. 6 1914 in coiiperation with Miss Lena 
Ashwell, the Hon. Evelina Haverfield, Miss Eva Moore and Mrs. 
Kingsley Tarpey. In addition to relief workrooms, and the regis- 
tration of the innumerable voluntary offers of service character- 
istic of the first months of the war, schemes were started under 
its auspices which developed independently, after the parent 
corps had met the emergency ” conditions of dislocation of la- 
bour and refugee relief. The collection of surplus food from the 
London markets for the unemployed and for Belgian refugees de- 
veloped into the National Food Fund, which raised £163,615 in 
gifts of food and money before the end of the war. The Women’s 
Volunteer Reserve, founded in 1914 as a branch of the Women’s 
Emergency Corps by the Hon. Evelina Haverfield, with the 
Marchioness of Londonderry as hon. coloncl-in-chief, “ to pro- 
vide a trained and disciplined body of women ready to assist the 
State in any capacity,” did military drill, wore khaki uniform and 
saluted their officers. The founders’ idea that, as signalers, des- 
patch riders, telegraphists and motorists, they might set men free 
for the firing line, was premature in 1914, but anticipated the need 
actually met later by the women of the Army Service Corps and 
Q.M.A.A.C. In practice the Reserve consisted of working girls 
who gave their leisure time to organized voluntary work in can- 
teens, hospitals, workrooms and clubs. After Mrs, Haverfield 
had left the W.V.R. to work in Serbia with the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals, Mrs. Beatty and Mrs. Kilroy Kenyon formed the 
Women’s Reserve Ambulance (Green Cross Corps) in June 1915, 
a fresh organization on somewhat similar lines to the W.V.R., 
but confining its activities mainly to London, whereas the most 
successful branches of the W.V.R. worked in the provinces till 
the end of the war. Other somewhat similar corps for the organi- 
zation of part-time workers were the Women’s Auxiliary Force, 
founded in 1915 by Miss Walthall and Miss Sparshatt, and the 
Liverpool Home S^jrvicc Corps. The latter was started in May 
1915 by Miss Phyllis Lovell and had branches throughout 
Lancashire. In Aug. 1915 it formed a Police Aid Detaci^ent 
which worked in conjunction with the Lancashire police* 

Public opinion with regard to the ” khaki ” women was reflected 
in a “ Punch cartoon lor Dec. 15 1915, showi^ a gallant High- 
lander curtseying to take a lady omcer’s salute. They outlived this 
ridicule, and m 1918 the salute was officially adopted by the women 
of the Auxiliary Army Services. Nevertheless by the spring of 
1915, when the country began to feel the drain of its man-power, the 
Marchioness of Londonderry realized that a less military cotps oi 
women would attract many of those anxious to come forward to 
carry on the work of the country. In July she founded the Womb's 
Legion, which from the first was intended to be a corps of paid women 
replacing paid men. A khaki uniform was worn and the women were 
subject to regulations and discipline. Ultimately over 40,000 were 
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enrolled. This corps was the link between the independent voluntary 
lUMiociations of women, such as the Emergency Corps, formed on the 
outbreak of war, and the official women's services, two of ^vhlch 
(described below) were sections of the Women's Legion. 

Throughout 1915 and 1916 efforts were made by voluntary 
or^mnizations such as the Women’s Legion and the Women’s Defence 
Relief Corps, under Mrs. Dawson Scott, as well as by the Govern- 
ment, through the War Agricultural Committees of the Board of 
Trade, of which 63 had been set up before J uly 1916, to induce 
women to offer their services on the land and to persuade farmers to 
accept them. The Women’s Farm and Garden union was the most 
important of the bodies which had dealt with women’s work on the 
land before the war, and, realizing that each individual woman was 
an object lesson for good or ill to the farmers whose favour had to be 
won, the Union started a system of training farms in the autumn of 
1915. Early in 1916 the Government provided a grant, and the 
Women’s National Land Service Corps under Mrs. Roland Wilkins 
was launched as a war off-shoot of the Farm and Garden Union, to 
deal with emergency war-work on the land. By the end of the year 
the demand for women had become greater than could be met by a 
small voluntary asscxriation, and, as the result of a deputation from 
the Corps to the Minister of Agriculture, the Women^s Land Army 
was instituted early in 1917 as a Women's Branch of the Board of 
Agriculture. The Corps continued to act as the agent of the Land 
Army for organizing the supply of e<lucatetl women as seasonal 
workers. In all 9,022 workers were sent out, and in 1918 the flax 
harvest was saved by 3,835 holiday workers from the Corps. 

By the spring of 1915 shell-work for women was beginning; in 
March women tram conductors started work at Glasgow, and girls 
were employed as telegraph operators in Liverpool. But women were 
impatient at the slowness of the progress of industrijil substitution 
and at the uselessness of the Women’s War Service Register com- 
piled by the Board of Trade in March 1915. The suffrage societies 
urged the Government to face the need for the recognition of the 
claim of women to \ye employed on war production, and in July 1915 
a procession and deputation to Mr. Lloyd (jcorge was organized by 
Mrs. Pankhurst to assert this claim. In connexion with the demand 
for skilled workers, the London Society for Women’s Suffrage, which 
promoted the introduction of women into occupations hitherto 
reserved for men, started a Munitions and Aircraft Department in 
July 1915, and arranged the first training classes in oxy-acetylcnc 
welding. The pupils were the first women welders to enter the 
engineering trade, and after two years the Ministry of Munitions 
assumed financial responsibility for the school. 

Messrs. Bcardmore in Glasgow and Messrs. Vickers at Barrow-in- 
Furness and at Erith employed women on shell-making in the 
spring of 1915. In order to case the strain due to Sunday work, a 
band of Women Relief Munition Workers, educated women of the 
leisured class, were organized Ijy Lady Cowan and Lady Moir and 
trained in the rough turning and boring of 4-5 shells and l8-lb. shrap- 
nel at Erith; they bound themselves after training to undertake 
week-end shifts for six months. 

In 1915 and 1916 work in canteens, hostels and clubs, formed by 
voluntary agency in connexion with the welfare of munition workers, 
absorbeef a large number of voluntary women workers. Lady 
Lawrence obtained permission to enter the almost sacred precincts 
of Woolwich Arsenal in May 1915 and organized the Munition 
Workers Canteen Committee, which provided light refreshments at 
many munition factories and had 1,250 workers. The movement 
for establishing munition and dock workers canteens, essential for 
the health of the worker and the consequent output of munitions, 
dates from this initial effort. About 500 canteens for munition and 
dock workers were started by 12 voluntary societies: — the Muni- 
tions Auxiliary Committee of the Y.M.C.A.; the Y.W.C.A.; 
the Church Army; the Salvation Army; the Church of England 
Temperance Society; the National Peoples’ Palaces Assocnation; 
the Y.M.C.A., Scotland; the British Women’s Temperance Asso- 
ciation, Scotland; the Glasgow Union of Women Workers; the 
Women’s Volunteer Reserve; and the Women’s Legion. The 
latter employed 2,000 paid whole-time canteen workers, but it is 
estimated that over 10,000 voluntary part-time workers were in 
attendance at less than 130 out of the 500 canteens. 

The Munitions Auxiliary Committee of the Y.M.C.A. under 
the presidency of Princess Helena Victoria opened 183 of these 500 
canteens and nad over 10,000 women workers. In all, between 35,000 
and 40,000 w^omen gave their services to the Y.M.C.A. in England 
during the war. The canteen work was undertaken to meet an emer- 
gency and to set the canteens going more quickly than wouUl have 
been possible under any other system. But it was wasteful of volun- 
tary labour, and in 1916 the Central Control Board became the 
responsible authority for the organization of industrial canteens in 
munition works throughout the country, and encouraged the em- 
plwraent of paid workers. 

The steady withdrawal of men from civilian to military life led 
in 1916 and 1917 to a remarkable expansion in the scope and volume 
of women’s work {see Women’s Employment). The growth of the 
Women’s Services, and the demand for women as substitutes for 
men in industrial occupations and in the Civil Service, caused a 
eonsmuent diminution in the number of voluntary workers and in 
the Relative importance of the voluntary corps. 


II. The Women^s 5 fmcw»— The Women's Services were of two 
types. First came those composed of ** enrolled women in the 
legal sense, who were in the direct employment of the War De- 
partments, and whose contracts brought them wdtbin the regula- 
tions of the Defence of the Realm Act. The women could be 
enrolled as ** mobile " workers for home service only, or for ser- 
vice at home and abroad; or as immobile ” workers, recruited 
for local employment, who could not be required to move away 
from the district. Secondly came those composed of ** non- 
enrolled " women in the legal sense, who did not render them- 
selves liable to penalties under the Defence of the Realm Act and 
might be engaged on an annual or weekly contract. Some ser- 
vices enrolled their women for a year only and others for the 
duration of the war. 

(A.) Enrolled Women 

The Army Nursing Services . — Before the war the only women’s 
auxiliary army services in existence were Queen Alexandra’s Im- 
perial Military Nursing Service and Reserve, and the Territorial 
Force Nursing Service. The V.A.D.s, founded in 1909 under the 
British Red Cross Society and Order of St. John of Jerusalem, de- 
veloped a section of 12,000 V.A.D. nursing members, enrolled under 
the war Oflice in 1915 for service in military hospitals, and a m tion 
of 6,000 General Service members, enrolled for general service in 
connexion with military hospitals in 1917. 

The Q.A.l.M.N.S. expanded from a corps of 800 trained nurses 
to 10,304; and theT.F.N.S. from 2,738 nurses ready to serve when 
war broke out to 8,140 {see Nursing). 

The Military Massaf^e Service . — “The Military Massage Service 
started its career in Aug. 1914 under the name of the Almeric Paget 
Massage Corps. It was maintained by Mr. Almeric Paget (after- 
ward Lord Queenborough) and Mrs. Almeric Paget (d. 1916), and 
consisted of 50 fully- trained masseuses who, early m Sept. 1914, were 
distributed among the principal military hospitals in the United 
Kingdom, this number being shortly increased to 100. Lady Essex 
French was hon. secretary. 

The next development of the work of the Corps was in Nov, 1914, 
when a massage and electrical out-patient clinic was of>ened in Lon- 
don for the treatment of wounded officers and men, financed till 
Dec. 1920 by Mr. and Mrs. Paget. During the war over 200 patients 
were treated in the clinic daily. It was inspected by the Director- 
General Army Medical Service in March 1915 and subsequently 
became the model for the massage and electrical departments in the 
convalescent hospitals and command dej)6ts throughout the United 
Kingdom. Early in 1915 the War Oflice oflirially recognized the 
Corps by making it the body to which all masseuses and masseurs 
engaged for service in military hospitals must belong. An advisory 
committee was iOvStituted by the War Office, which laid down the 
standard of training and qualifications required and formed sub- 
committees to select the candidates. Thus the admission of untrained 
or partially trained personnel was prevented, and the interests of 
the patients and of the massage profession were safeguarded. 

In Dec. 1916 the word “ Military ” was added to die title of the 
Corps, and m Jan. 1919 it became known as the Military Massage 
Service by Army Council Instruction. 

It was not until Jan. 1917 that military masseuses were required 
for service overseas, but from that date up to six months after the 
signing of the Armistice 56 masseuses served in France and Italy; 
3,388 masseuses and masseurs had been enrolled in the service anil 
there were over 2,000 actually at work on the clay the Armistice 
was signed. (The Regulations for the ("orps are set out in A.C.l. 
779, 1,262 and 1,146 of 1917, and 65,308 and 489 of 1919.) 

The Women's Legion^ Cooks and Motor -drivers . — In July 1915, a 
scheme was originated by the Marchioness of Londonderry, founder 
and president of the Women’s Legion, which was approved by the 
Q.M.G., and put into operation at Dartford Camp convalescent 
nospital, for taking over the whole of the kitchens and installing 
women cooks. The objects were to release men for the work whicn 
women could do; to improve the cooking and cleaning of the camps 
and to introduce economics and variety in the feeding of the troops. 
The experiment proved a success; other camps were taken over, and 
an A.C.l. of Feb. 1916 defined the position of the cooks. The first 
Commandant was Miss Lilian Barker who, when she became welfare 
superintendent at Woolwich Arsenal, was succeeded by Dame Flor- 
ence Leach. Mrs. Long, who lost her life in the torpedoing of the 
” Warilda,” was hon. secretary. Ultimately 4,000 women cooks 
and waitresses replaced men in camps and convalescent hospitals 
in Great Britain; they signed a contract for a year, but were not 
enrolled until the organization became part of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps in Sept. 1917. Those who transferred retaine<l the 
right to wear the Women's Legion badge. 

Women motor drivers, mechanics and storekeepers were first 
employed as substitutes for men of the R.A.S.C. in April 1916, and 
of the R.F.C. in the following September. The women were re- 
cruited and put into uniform by the Women’s Legion under Miss 
Christobel Ellis, and were paid by the army. There was no enrol- 
ment until the Section was taken over by the W.A.A.C. in 1917. 
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This arrangement laited only a few monthe, and in Nov., at the 
instigation of Latly Londonderry, the army abandoned the scheme 
for centralizing the administration df women working in the army 
in one coriw, and it was decttled that overseas drivers should enrol 
in the W.A.A.C., but that drivers for home service should again 
belong to the Motor Transjxirt Section of the Women’s Legion. 
They were enrolleti for a year only, instead of for the duration of tlie 
war, as in the W.A.A.C., and came under the Q.M.CL’s Depart- 
ment ; 617 Flying Corps drivers were transferred to the W.R.A.F. in 
1918. ultimately about a, 000 women were attached to areas and 
battalions throughout Great Britain, and after the Armistice several 
hundred drivers were sent to France to replace the demobilized 
mechanical transport men. 

Women's Forage CorOs, R.A,S,C, — In July 1915, women super- 
visors were enrolled under the War Office for the duration of the war 
to arrange for the transit of bay from the farm to the station and to 
forward it to its ultimate destination. The urgent need for In- 
creased substitution caused a special women’s branch of the Forage 
Department, known as the Women’s Forage Corps, to be inaugu- 
rated in March 1917 under Brig.-Gen. Morgan. Mrs. Athole 
Stewart was appointed superintendent and 4,300 women were en- 
rolled as 1st. and znd.-grade officers and industrial members, for a 
year or the duration of the war. They were distributed throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland and wore khaki uniform. The industrial 
members took the place of privates in the R.A.S.C. and worked as 
hay balers, sack makers and menders, sheet repairers, thatchers, 
chaffing hands, transfiort drivers and clerks. The substitution of 
women did not depreciate the quality of the work. 

Queen Mary's Army Auxiliary Corps. — In Dec. 1916 the War 
Office ordered Gen, Lawson to enquire into the number and physical 
categories of men employed out of the fighting area in France. On 
Jan. 16 he ref>orted that in his opinion 12, too men might be re- 
placed by women to tiegin with. He added: — In the last year or 
more in England the employment of women has developeci to an 
immense extent through lack of men, and has been attended with 
remarkable success. Women have taken up various forms of male 
employment, which, by many, had been deemed impossible for the 
sex. They have found their way into work in all branches of life 
and have proved their capacity for it. In the army at home the 
success ha.s been conspicuous and women are to be found working 
in numerous offices and cooking in many of the home military estab- 
lishments. Results have shown that the sex difficulty has not been 
anything like what some have predicted. The women have been 
hard at work and felt they were out for the job and the men have 
resixjcted them, and their experience at home has been, 1 under- 
stand, almost unanimous in this rcBjiect.” 

On Jan, 24 1917 the suggestion was put forward by Sir Nevil 
Macready, adjutant-general, that women employed in the army 
should be part of the army, entirely distinct from any outside or- 
^nization and established in the War Office under his Department. 
This scheme materialized under the name of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps, known popularly as ** W.A.A.(.\’s.” Mrs. Chalm- 
ers Watson tooK up her duties as Chief Controller at Headquarters 
on Feb. 18 and Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan as Chief Controller 
in France. Below the Chief Controllers were a staff of controllers 
and administrators, all women. A special branch of the War Office, 
known as A.G. 11, was formed to assist in getting the Corps into 
working order so that it could fit into the army machinery. A Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Corps of the H.A.M.C. organized the mcclical boards 
in England and France, of which Dr. Jane Turnbull was president 
at home, and Dr, Laura Sandeman in France. At the end of a year 
Mrs. Chalmers Watson resigned for urijent family reasons, having 
accomplished the pioneer work of the and won a recpgnized 

position in the army for her women in the face of many difficulties. 
She was succeeded by Dame Florence Leach, then known as “ Con- 
troller in Chief.” When Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan was made 
Commandant of the W.K.A.F. in Stjpt. 1918, Miss L. Davy became 
Chief Controller in France. The full charter for tlie organization 
of the Corps was finally completed at the end of June 1917. 

The women were enrolled as mobiles for home service only, or 
for home or foreign service, and for the duration of the war; they 
received a stxicial rate of pay, not civilian or military, and were not 
enlisted uncler the Army Act. At first substitution overseas only 
had been contcmplatecl, but bv March the number of women 
recruited by the Deixirtmcnt of Natiomil Service was so great that 
Home Commands were included in the scheme. Recruiting was after- 
wartls carried on through the Employment Department of the 
Ministry of labour. In i)cc. 1917, owing to the shrinkage of avail- 
able woman-powei*, an immobile branch was formed. Women em- 
ployed in the Ordnance Army Pay Department and Record offices 
at home were not made to join the Corps. A khaki uniform with 
distinguishing badges was worn. In all there wore 1,200 officials 
and 56,000 women, of whom 9,500 were the outside number employed 
in France at any one time. Tins figure was made up of women work- 
ing in the Calais, Boulogne. Etaplcs, St. Omer, Abbeville, Dieppe, 
Rouen and Havre areas and on the lines of communication, chtefiy 
at army schoolii, and in certain offices at G.H.Q. A number were em- 
ployed with the Expeditionary Force canteensi, mostly at officers’ 
clubs. They were drafted to every type of office and domestic 
employment, and to bakeries, ordnance and motor transport 


depots. In the spring of 1918, whch the R^A.F. was fdrined; 7,000 
women, including nearly the whole of the immobile branch of i^SooL 
transferred to the W.R.A.F; 

When the American Expeditionary Force arrived in France and 
was prevented by shortap of transjwrt from bringing over American 
women clerks, 500 members of tlie Corps under a Chief Controller, 
Miss Homiblow, who was succeeded by Miss Gordon and finally by 
Mrs. Vernon Lloyd as Deputy Controller, were transferred to the 
American camps at Bourges and Tours^ Mrs. Vernon Lloyd was 
subseguently made Deputy CpntroUer in Cologne, where over 100 
Q.M.A.A.C. officials were employed with the army of the Rhine in 
the Censor’s Department, under the provost marshal, and in ord- 
nance. A small contingent was attached to the British military mis- 
sion in Berlin for over a year. Queen Mary assumed the title of 
Commandant-irt-Chief of the Corps in the spring of 1918. 

A Q.M.A.A.C. unit attached to the Director-General of Graves 
Registration at St. Pol was in being in 1921. 

Women's Royal Naval Service. — ^'The VV.R.N.S. was instituted as 
part of the navy at the end of Nov. 1917 when Sir Eric Geddes, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, outlined what was required. The 
Director, Dame Katharine Furse, was asked to put up a scheme for 
the organization of the service, which was accepted with small 
amendments giving her more f>owers than she had set out. She had 
the opportunity of starting with a staff of women of considerable 
exi>ericnce in organizfition and asked for Miss Edith Crowdy to lie 
appointed as her deputy. The Director was the executive head, 
responsible only to the Second Sea Lord. No naval officer was 
available to assist her, and from the first the navy encouraged the 
greatest possible independence in the organization of the service. 
The formation of another service of women under the Air Board was 
already in contemplation, so that the W.R.N.S. (or Wrens) was from 
the first organized with a view to handing over all the members 
working in Royal Naval Air stations; 2,033 ratings were transferred 
to the administration of the W.R.A.F. 

For the purpose of calculating allowances the following relative 
ranks were agreed to: — 


W.R.N.S. 

R.N. 

Director 

Rear Ailniiral 

Deputy Director 

Assistant Director 1 

Medical Assistant Director / 

. Commodore (2nd class) 
Captain 

Deputy Assist.ant Director 1 . 
Divisional Director j 

. Commander 

Deputy Divisional Director ) 
Principal / 

Lt. -Commander 

Deputy Principal 

Assistant Principal 1 . . . 

Quarters Suiiervisor j • • • • 

. Lieutenant 

. Sub-Lieutenant 

Superintending Section Leader \ 
Chief Section Leader / 

Chief Petty Officer 

Section Leader 

Petty Officer 

Leader 

Leading Hand 

Woman 

Seaman 


There were 12 Divisions: Devonport, Portsmouth, The Nore, 
Harwich, London, Humber, Tyneside, Scotland, Ireland, Liverpool, 
Cardiff and the Mediterranean. After the Armistice, stations were 
set up at Ostend and Zeebrugge under the Norc Division. 

The ratings were enrolled tor the duration of the war and paid 
on a civilian basis. Codi»eration with the Employment Department 
of the Ministry of Labour on similar lines to that already set up in 
connexum with the Q.M.A.A.C, wtis arranged for the purpiose of 
recruitment. As it is estimated that at the time when the W.R.N.S. 
was l>eing formed over a million and a half additional women 
had already been drawn into industrial and commercial occupations, 
as munition workers and substitutes for men in the Forces, the 
recruiting up to the high standard required was made more difficult; 
but in spite of thivS excellent results were obtained. The service 
consistea of women living in hostels (mobiles) and of women living 
in their own homes (immobiles) in almost equal proportions. The 
women were largely recruited from naval families, and this con- 
tributed to the keen service spirit shown. 

A total of 608 officers were appointed; 6,880 women were enrolled 
and 785 absorU^l from women already employed in naval establish- 
ments, before the formation of the Wrens. On Nov. 21 1918, the 
date of maximum strength, there were 6,392 ranks and ratings. 

The officers, other than those engaged in the organization, welfare 
and discipline of the women, replaceu naval officers for the following 
work: — cwling and decoding, intelligence work, confidential books, 
secretaries, telephone exchange, jiaymasters, accountants, gas mask 
work, and observation station, The ratings were employed as ledger 
clerks, clerks, shorthand typists, victualling store aasistantB* tde’* 
phone operators, postal sorters, stewards, cooks, general domestic 
workers, orderlies and messengers, porters and storewon^n, bakersi 
.tailoresscs, gas mask workers, gardeners, fitters, turners^ boilei? 
cleaners, boot cleaners and painters, wiring hands, net mine workersi 
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4epth charge workers, arinourers, sattmakera, tracers and draughts- 
women, nhi^omptaic workers, t^nical storekeepers^ Valve testers 
and wtreiess tdegiaoh <^ratorsj 

Bine uniform Mritn distinguishing badges was worn by all ranks 
and ratings. The service was demobdiased in Dec. 1919. 

The Women* 8 Royal Air /^efce,*--On April i 1918 the R.A.F. was 
formed by the amalgamation ol the ILF.C. and the R.N.A.S. Seven 
thousand Women in Q.M.A.A.C. and 3,053 in the W.R.N;S. had 
been attached to R.F.C. units and to R.M.A,S* stations before the 
amalgamation. These were transferred to the W.R.A,F. and formed 
the nucleus of the service. The chief superintendent was Lady 
*Gertrude Crawford, who was succeeded in May 1918 by Miss Violet 
Douglas Peilnant as Commandant. Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan, 
hitherto Chief Controller Q.M.A.A.C., France, was appointea 
Commandant in Sept. 1918. Mrs. Pratt Barlow was Deputy Com- 
mandant, and Miss K. Curlett Assistant Commandant over-seas. 

Five hundred and sixty-six officers and 51,764 other ranks passed 
through the Service, the strength at the tune of the Armistice being 
rather over 35,000. (The constitution and regulations were similar 
in outline to those of the Q.M.A.A,C, and the W.R.N.S.) The Ser- 
vice consisted of mobiles and immobiles in approximately equal 
proportions. In addition to t he administrative, derical and domestic 
work common to all the Services, the women were employed on 
meteorological work and as despatch riders, dopers, painters, 
acetylene welders, carpenters, magneto repairers, photographers 
and drivers. F abric workers did duties of all kinds from the covering 
of aeroplane wings to the mending of the finest balloon silk. The 
uniform was first khaki, then blue, with the badges of the R.A.F. 

The corresfionding rank of officers and other ranks is shown l>elow ; 


[ w!EXf! 


R.A.F. 

Commandant .... 

Deputy Commandant . 

Assistant Commandant Class i 

« 44 44 2 

Administrator . 

Deputy Administrator . 

. , Air Commodore 

. , Group Captain 

. . Wing Commander 

. . Sf|uadron Leader 

. . Flight Lieutenant 

. . Flying Officer 

( Pilot Officer 
* '1 Observer Officer 

. , Warrant Officer 2 

. . Sergeant 

, . Corf.K>ral 

. . Aircraft man 

Assistant Administrator 

^nior T^eader 

Chief Section Leader 
Section Leader 

Member 

• 


The medical arrangements for the W. R.A.F. were in the hands of 
Director of Medical St^rvices R,A.F. under whom Dr. Laetitia Fair- 
field served as Woman Medical Director. A woman medical officer 
was on the medical staff of each of the R.A.F. Areas, and a medical 
woman was detailed for duty at each of the W. R.A.F. dcii6ts and 
larger camps. They had hon. rank corresponding to that of (he 
R.A.F. medical officers and' by means of regular inspections and 
efficient care, preserved a high standard of health. 

In March 1919 the first overseas draft embarked for service in 
France and 500 officers and other ranks formed part of the Air 
Force of Occupation on the Rhine. Demobilization took place 
March 31 1920. 

In relation to the W.R.A.F. the experiment was tried of running 
a women’s service as nearly as jiossible (having regard to the fact 
that the women were cnrollcxl and not enlisted) as a part of the force 
to which it was attached. Thus correspondence was carried out 
through the usual Air Force channels; oflicers and other ranks of the 
W.R.A.F. were under the orders of senior R.A.F. officers; women 
officers were attached to the staff of the Air Officers commanding 
area^ and were allowed to sign for them letters dealing with the 
W.R.A.F. ; the officer in charge of W.R.A.F. inspection was a meinl>er 
of the staff of the Inspector General R.A.F. and the Commandant 
was stat^ in Air Ministry weekly orders to be on the staff of the 
Master General of Personnel and instructed to sign letters dealing 
with W.R.A.F. in the same way as directors and heads of indepeno- 
ent branches: so that her correspondence, like their.s, carried the 
authority of tne Air Council. The same principles were fullowetl in 
the medical arrangements. By these means the need of a s}:)ccial 
section of R.A.F. officers dealing with the W.R.A.F. was obviated; 
economy was effected, and the administration of the W.R.A.F. was 
carried out on Air Force lines. The result was indicated by the terms 
of Air Ministry Weekly Order No. mo (promulgated Oct. 7 1920); 

“ In issuing orders for the final disbandment of the W.R.A.F. the 
Air Council desire at the same time to express their appreciation of 
the work done by the Force both during and after the period of 
hostilities. In spite of much difficulty and in the face of hostile 
and unjust criticism, the W.R.A,F. has left a record of which it cjin 
well fed proud. During hostilities the good work it accomplished 
went far towards enabling the R.A.F. to reach that dominating 
position in the air which had such a direct influence in t he achievement 
of the final Victory. Subsequent to the Armistice, when it was nec- 
essary to disperse a large numlier of airmen to civil life, it was the 
W.R,A.F. which made it possible for the R.A.F. to meet the de- 
mands made upon it, and maintained the services at the Aerodromes 
until new male personnel could be enrolled. The necessity for the 
demobilization of the W.R.A.F. is now imperative, but in returning 
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toctvd life. Commandant Dame Helen Gwynne Vaughan, D.B.E,, 
Umcers and Members may feel assured that they carry with them a 
debt of gratitude from the Nation.” 

(B.) Non-Enrolled Women 
De^rtmenL — On April 2a 19(5, at the }>attl6 of Ypres, 
the Germans first made use of poison-gas. and within 36 hours 
some sort of improvised mouth pad had been issued to every man in 
the line. Anti-gas work was begun at once, and men worked night 
and day to deviso a really sound method of protection. Early in 
June 1915 Miss Beaver was appointed superintendent of the Camden 
Laundry Snioke Helmet Impregnating Station, where the work of 
drying end mckiiig gas helmets had been largely carried on by 
members of the Women’s Emergency Corps. When it was decidea 
that gas helmets could be rqmired for re-issue after use at the 
front, Miss Befiver and Miss Carey Morgan were sent out by the 
W^ Office to organize dei>6ts for rejmir work with French labour at 
Abbeville and Calais. They were at once given the status of officers 
of the Army Ordnance Department, but were not actually gazetted 
til! June 1916. They wore a nigger brown uniform with the badges 
and buttons of officers of the Army Ordnance Department. Six 
V.A.D.S were attached to the Abbeville dep6t and tour to Calais; 
they afterwards transferred to the VV.A.A.C. as Administrators. The 
French deiiAts dosed down when the ** box n^spirators ” had super- 
setied the helmet tyiies and the repair as well as the manufacture was 
carried out in England. 

Practically the whole of the work on gas-mask manufacture was 
performed by women. There were 54 factories employing 12,000 
under the immixUate control of the Anti-Gas Department and i(>o 
contractors employed a further 90,000 on work for the Department. 
In Aug. 1917 a numlier of eduaited women were trained for in- 
spection work on the mask of the respirator and drafted out to the 
factories. They wore an indoor uniform of scarlet and were allied 
“ red-coats.” Ultimately 800 to of these were appointed, and 
100 were promoted to tne duties of check inspecting, formerly per- 
formed by sergeants of the Anti-Gas Department. They were known 
as sergeants also, and were interchangeable with the men. A few 
lady siij^eriniendents were appointed over ” sergeants ” and ” red- 
coats,” and Miss Carey Morgan was made ofliccr in charge of the 
principal repair factory. In aU about 50,fK)o respirators were issued. 

Army Pay Corps , — The Army Pay Department was one of the 
earliest in the army to substitute female clerks. In July 1915, 479 
were working and hy Jan. i 1916 there were 4,556 female clerks and 
13 lady superintendents. The engagement was a weekly one and 
there was no form of contract till Aug. 1917* By that time the de- 
mands made for women by the W.A.A.C. and other organizations 
were so insistent that a form of agreement to serve for the duration 
of the war and three months afterwards was signed by the super- 
intendents and a portion of the women doing skiiled and semi-skilled 
work. These wore a badge but no uniform, and by March 1918 there 
were 5,171 of them out of a total of 17,500. Miss Constance Holmes, 
lady insfiector, was respon.sible for the welfare of the women under 
Sir J. T. Carter, ” Accounts 2 ” War Office, who was ” at a loss to 
find words to adeciuatcly express his appreciation of the valuable 
work performed by the Women Clerks for the Army Pay Depart- 
ment during the war.” 

Army Remount Department , — Owing to the withdrawal of male 
personnel from Remount Dep6ts, women accustomed to hunting 
and to the superintendence ot considerable stables of horses, were 
employed on remount work early in 1915. The first women’s estab- 
lishments were organized near Panmiourne by Mr. Cecil Aldcn, 
who worked on a contract basis for the War Office, employing what 
labour he chose. In 1915 he had 10 dei36t8 for the stabling of 520 
convalescent horses from veterinary hospitals in the vicinity of 
Aldershot, and half the dep6ts were staffed by women. They did 
the entire work from beginning to end, and horses were issued fit 
to units direct from their stables. 

The next women's dep6t was organized near Chester by Mrs. 
Rigby, and from these lieginnings the employment of women 
spread until nearly 200 were working as grooms in 15 dep6ts directly 
under the Remount Department. The Charger d^6t at Russley 
Park under Lady Hirkbeck was the largest staffed entirely by 
women, and at Dr. Rimington’s dep6t near Chester women schooled 
horses rejected by their units as incurably vicious. 

Navy and Army Canteen Board , — When the Navy and Army 
Canteen Board (then called the “ Army Canteen Committee '0 
started operations in April 1916, only 20 women clerks were em- 
ployed. During 1917 the Board’s activities were enormously ex- 
panded to include catering for the Imperial Overseas Forces and for 
the American and Allied Troops. It was decided in March 1017 to 
institute a N.A.C.B. Women’s Corps in mobile and immobile sec- 
tions, and by the date of the Armistice the women employed in 
connexion with canteen organization in the mobile corps numbered 
10,000 and the clerical staff in the immobile corps 2,000. After 
the Armistice 500 members of the Q.M.A.A.C. and 8 officers were 
transferred to the N.A.C.B. Women^s Corps to carry on the work 
in France during the dispersal of British troops, and 120 went with 
the army of occupation to Cologne. Although the women wore uni- 
form and were under the orders of the chief superintendent working 
under the Department of the Controller of the N.A.C.B., they were 
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iM>t ^tirolM. The written agreement signed had no binding force 
end they ccmB leave when they liked. 

In acfdition to these groups of non^rolled women in the direct 
employ of the War Pepartments* there were at the time of the 
Armistice 5,000 civil service clerks working on Army Records, 10,000 
clerks em ployed by the War Odic& anti 17,500 miscellaneous in- 
dustrial workers belonging to the Hospital Labour Staff, and the 
A.S.C. 

Women* s Land In Jan. 1917, a Women’s Branch of the 

Food Production Department of the Board of AKriculture was set 
up under Dame Merlcl Talbot as Director and Mrs. Alfred (Dame 
Edith) Lyttelton as Deputy Director. Two appeals were issued for 
the Branch by the Womena Section of the Department of National 
Service in March 1917; the first appeal to women to join a mobile 
Land Army on a year’s enrolment ultimately secured 45,o<x> recruits, 
of whom naif had to be rejected on mecucal and other grounds; 
the second appeal to village women for their part-time services, 
under the organization of group leaders and forewomen in the Land 
Army, gradually trebled the number of part-time workers already 
on the land. 

Arrangements for recruitment were subsequently revised, and 
a scheme of cooperation between the three Departments concerned 
(viz. Board of Agriculture, Women’s Branch, Ministry of National 
Service and the Employment Department, Ministry of Labour) 
was adopted early tn 1918. Under this scheme women were given 
a choice of enrolling for a year or for six months, and arrangements 
were made with the Women’s Forage Corps, R.A.S.C. and the 
Forestry Corps, TlmluT Supply Department, Board of Trade, for 
their recruits to be dealt with by the same machinery. With regard 
to Scotland a Scottish Women's Land Army was formed on somewhat 
parallel lines in which 1,816 women were enrolled. In addition 6,860 
unenrolled women were placed in agricultural work. The employ- 
ment of women as part-time workers was also stimulated and 
organized, and it is estimated that there were in Sept. 1918 300,000 
women part-time workers and 16,006 whole-time workers actually 
engaged in agricultural work in England and Wales. This triumph, in 
the face of innumerable difficulties and At the cost of an elaborate 
and expertsive organization, was due to the combined efforts of the 
Women’s Branch at Headquarters, and the Women’s War Agricul- 
tural Committees. These C'ommittces set up in each county by the 
Hoard of Trade in I915 and 1916 acted as its agents and conducted 
the local administration of the Land Army by means of the T3 »ooo 
women who served on them in a voluntary capacity. Between March 
1917 and May 1919, 23,000 women passed through the training 
centres. Returns relating to 12,657 women made in Aug. 1918 show 
the distribution of the tyfKjs of work done; 5,734 milkers, 293 trac- 
tor drivers, 3,071 field workers, 635 carters, 360 ploughmen, 84 
thatchers, 21 shepherds. 

The workmanlike and becoming uniform of overall, breeches and 
leggings contributcti largely to the success of the Corps. 

Special steps were taken to supply workers for seasonal work in 
connexion with the fruit crops, flax weeding and pulling and potato 
picking: cooperation was established by the Employment Depart- 
ment or the Ministry of Labour with the National Land Service 
Corps, who by arrangement with the Board of Agriculture undertook 
the supply 01 educated women for holklay work. 

The work being done for food economy in the villages by the 
Women’s Institutes (which had been founded in England in 1915 
by the Agricultural Organization Society on the model of those in 
Canada) was so important that a special section of the Women's 
Branch of the Food Production Dejiartment was fornied in 1917 
to undertake their propaganda. These Institutes bid fair to become 
a permanent feature of country life, and owe much to the increased 
interest In rural matters due to the widespread employment of 
women on the land during the war. 

Women*s Forestry Service , — The Women’s Forestry Service under 
Miss Rosamond Crowdy was instituted under the Timber Supply 
Department of the Board of Trade in 1917. In 1916 a considerable 
number of women had been employed by contractors in the rutting 
and measuring of timber, but it was not till early in 1917 that the 
first two Government camps for training women in the felling and 
preparation of timber for sleepers and pitnrops were Oj)ene<l by the 
Women’s Section of the Department of National 5^rvu'e, acting as 
agents for the Timber Supply Department of the Baard of Trade. 
Ine first Government training camp foi^'^tober measurers was 
started in Aug. 1917 at Wendover under IM|^|lk|i^Ul, through which 
370 educated women passed. They leariSp^ and mark 

off where a tree shoukl be sawn and fin c!l i |ii || rt|B p contents of the 
logs, and were afterwaixls put in charge of ga ngs consisting 
of 20 to 30 cutters. In some cascjs women hacPpplftehtire charge of a 
saw-mill with men working under them. The tsi^ camps for cutters 
were given up, as it was found that training was unnecessary when 
the women were put out to worl£ll»j:angs under skilled forewomen. 
Private employers were 8uppl|||#||^ 144 such^^gings for felling, 
cross cutting, marking and rif timber b^een 1917 and 

1919. About 3.000 women wdrk, and wore an 

appropriate uniform with disHl^pmdges. 

The King*s Thanks,--^n an address of homage was 

presented to the King and QhlMfUitne occasion of their silver wed- 
ding by the Chief woman iH^IIMk^or, Employment Department, 


Ministry of Labour acting ba behalf of the organisations of fullHiiiike 
women workers engaged on work of national intportance under the 
control of state departments, and of wlKH«*time women workm 
engaged in public utility services under local authorities. A [pro- 
cession of 2,540 women m uniform led by the V.A.D.8 as the senior 
service, formed into six companies, eight abreast, facing the dais in 
the quadrangle of Buckingham Palace. Princess Maiy stood by 
the King and Queen wearing her V.A.D. uniform. The Kinga 
reply to the address of homage contained the following words 

’’When the history of our Country’s share in the war is written 
no chapter will be more remarkable than that relating to the range 
and extent of women’s participation. This service has been rendered 
only at the cost of much self-sacrifice and endurance. Women have 
readily worked for long hours and under tiying conditions in our 
factories and elsewhere, to produce the supplies of munitions which 
were urgently needed at the front and to maintain the essential 
services of the country. As nurses and V.A.D. workers they have 
laboured in hospital for the care of the sick and wounded with even 
more than the accustomed devotion which has characterized our 
Red Cross Service since the days of the Crimean War. They have 
often faced cheerfully and courageously great risks both at home and 
overseas in carrying on their work, and the Women’s Army has its 
own Roll of Honour of those who have lost their lives in the service 
of their country. Some even have fallen under the fire of the enemy. 
Of all these we think to-day with reverent pride.” 

Only the women actually belonging to the Army, Navy and Air 
Force took part in the Peace Procession. The W.K.N.S. marched 
with the Navy andQ.M.A.A.C. with the Army. The Army Nursing 
Services, the V.A.D.s, the F.A.N.Y., and the Military Massage 
Service formed part of the R.A.M.C. contingent; the Women’s 
Legion and the Forage Corps marched with the R.A.S.C. ; and the 
W.R.A.F., incorporated with the R.A.F., brought up the rear. 

III. Voluntary Organizations , — When war broke out there was 
an eager desire on the part of professional and non-professional 
women to work in France and Belgium. The passport restrictions 
were less stringent at first than they afterwards became, but it 
was never easy for women to obtain permission to work in France 
in connexion with the British armies. The French and Belgians, 
who had fewer trained women workers of their own, and were in 
greater need of help at the beginning of the war, accepted offers 
from organizations which the British authorities had rejected. 
Thus the privilege of undertaking the considerable amount of 
work actually performed by women in connexion with the Brit- 
ish armies, even before the formation of the Q.M.A.A.C., had 
been won with difficulty and was highly valued. 

In 1914 Rachel, Countess of Dudley (d. 1920), Lady Sarah Wilson, 
the Duchess of Westminster, I^dy Norman and Lady Hadfield 
established hospitals for the British at the bases in France in which 
every bed was of value in the early days of stress. After a few months 
the army took over Lady Dudley’s hospital as No. 32 Stationary ; 
the Duchess of Westminster’s became No. i Red Cross and Lady 
Hadfield’s No. 5 Red Cross. In 1916, the units of Milliccnt Duchess 
of Sutherland and of Lady Murray, which had previously been open 
for the French, were accepted for the British as No. 9 Red Cross 
and No. 10 Red Cross. These voluntary units were staffed with 
Red Cross and St. John’s nurses, who were encouraged to enrol in 
the Army Nursing Services when they had obtained a knowled^ of 
active service conditions. Nursing V*A.D.s were employed from 
the beginning in addition to hospital orderlies. Princess Louise’s 
convalescent home for nursing sisters wa^ opened at Hardelot in 
1914 by Sophie Lady Gifford under the British Red Cross Society, 
and transferred to Cannes in 1917 as a winter home for the si.sters. 

On Aug. 12 1914 Dr, Garrett Anderson and Dr. Flora Murray 
offered the services of a hovspital unit staffed by women doctors and 
nurses to the French wounded. Within a week the offer was accepted, 
and within a month the unit, which was the first formation to be 
entirely officered by medical women, had collected sufficient funds 
and started for Paris, under the name of the Women's Hospital 
Corps. Owing to the pressure of work in the north at the end of 
<^t. Dr. Garrett Anderson and Dr. Flora Murray decided to divide 
their staff and establish a branch of the unit at Wimereux. This 
new hospital was accepted by the British Army Medical Ser\dce. 
In Feb, 1915 Sir Alfred Keogh offered the Women’s Hospital Corps 
the charge of a military hospital in London which opened at Endell 
Street in May. 

In 1916 85 women doctors were attached as civil military prac- 
titioners to the R.A.M.C. at Malta to help care for the 27,000 
wounded in the hospitals. As this experiment proved a great suc- 
cess, 39 others were sent with R.A^M.Ct. units to Satonilm, and in 
Jan, 1918, the first medical women, of whom there were ultimately 
36, went to Egypt. Four women doctors were attached to British 
military hospitals in France. They did not wear a distinctive uni- 
form, and none of the 331 medical women who served under the War 
Office at home and abroad held military rank. 

Women belonging to the Red Cross organization worked at the 
British Red Cross Society headquarters in France, recruiting Red 
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Cross nurses and tracinn the wounded and missifiR. On Oct. 21 
1914 the hrst V.A^D. unit, comTOsed o( 16 members and 2 trained 
ntifBes; under Dame Katharine Fume as oiliter in charge, arrived at 
Boulogne. On Oct. a6 they founded No. 1 V.A.D. rest station, Care 
Centrale^ Boulogne, in three French wagons and two passenger 
carriages and within 24 hours had given hot drinks to a thousand 
wounded from the first battle of Ypres; Under the Principal Com- 
mandant, Dame Rachel Crowdy. who succeeded Dame Katharine 
Furse in France, this work expanded in all directions until there were 
five rest stations for the feeding of patients on ambulance trains; 
two detention stations for the care of the personnel of veterinary 
hospitals and remount camps; six convalescent homes for nurses and 
W.A.A.C.s, and six motor convoys-*-^!! run and staffed by V.A.D.S. 
In Holland and Switzerland they were able to work for prisoners of 
war. In Salonika, Malta, Egypt and Italy they started kitchens 
attached to hospitals for the supply {^ invalid diets, and organized 
and staffed canteens for ambulance trains and convalescent homes for 
army nurses. In Italy they staffed motor convoys. At the beginning 
of the Gallipoli campaign two military hospitals went to Ep^pt 
without female personnel, on the assumption that they were destined 
for the peninsula, and had to depend on voluntary women helpers 
of all nationalities till trained nurses and V.A.D.s. could arrive. 

Early in 1918 the British Section of the First Aid Nursing Yeo- 
manry affiliated to the British Red Cross Society. This earliest 
women’s military corps had been founded in 1900, and reorganized 
by Mrs. McDougall, m 1910, to assist the R.A.M^.C. in time of war 
by providing mounted detachments with horse ambulance wagons, 
to take over wounded at clearing stations and convey them to base 
hospitals. When war broke out the services of the corps were 
offered to the British authorities without success, but were accepted 
by the Belgian army in Oct. 1914. With the ideal of working for the 
British always before her, Mrs. McDougall asked the War Office 
in July 1915 to reconsider the employment of women drivers of the 
F.A.N.Y. for driving motbrambulancesat any British base. Although 
this was at first refused, renewed applications resulted in a 
F.A.N.Y. motor convoy starting work at Calais under Miss Franklin 
on Jan. i 1916, for the transport of all British sick and wounded in 
the district. The F.A.N.Y. drivers were voluntary workers and sup- 
plied their own uniforms and traveling expenses; the Army gave 
rations; the British Red Cross Society kept up the ambulances, 
and in Aug. undertook complete financial responsibility in connexion 
with the cars. As a result of the success of this experiment, V.A.D. 
motor convoys were instituted in six other bases, and on Tan. 1 1918 
the St. Omer convoy started work with 22 F.A.N.Y. drivers and 
12 V.A.D. drivers under F.A.N.Y. officers. On May 18 1918 they 
worked through a particularly severe air raid and won 16 Military 
Medals in one night. 

The great need for dubs where the army nurses and women 
workers could obtain nist and relaxation from hospital work was 
recognized by Princess Victoria early in 1915, when she formed a 
committee in London to finance such clubs at all hospital centres. 
The first was opened at Wimereux in Feb. 1915, and !0 others fol- 
lowed at fitapfes, Camiers, Rouen, Le Treport, Trouville, Calais, 
St. Omer, Abbeville and Paris. These dubs were a recognized unit 
under the administration of the Director-General Medical Services. 
In 1919 a dub was also opened at Cologne. Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox acted as Director in France and Germany. 

The British army in France employed French labour for necessary 
industrial work such as the making of camouflage, repair of gas- 
masks and the salvage of clothing and war material. But in Jan. 
1917 Messrs. Tarrants, who had a contract for building army huts, 
were allowed to send 1 00 trained women carpenters to Calais, where 
in collaboration with French female labour they made 37,000 huts. 
The women lived in a camp for two years under quasi-military dis- 
cipline and were to a certain extent the prototype of the W,A.A,C, 

On Nov. 4 1914 l.-ady Angela Forbes, who had a house at fitaples, 
started a free buffet lor the wounded in the waiting-room of the 
Gare Maritime, Boulogne; this was the earliest of all the voluntary 
canteens provided for the British troops in France. In the following 
month Lady Mabelle Egert on opened her “ Coffee Shop” at Rouen 
Station. From these individual efforts huts and canteens, maintained 
by authorized organizations, spread to every British camp in France. 
As time went on the authorities compelled the few privately con- 
ducted enterprises to affiliate to larger organizations. Lady Angela 
Forbes’ original buffet became an Expeditionary Force canteen and 
her hut at Etyiles was taken over by the Salvation Army; the 
Rouen Coffee Shop was affiliated to the Church Army in 1917; 
and in March 1918, by order of the Adjutant-Genenil, only 10 
voluntary organizations were authorized to work in the zone of the 
armies. 'Fhese were the British Red Cross Society, the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., the Salvation Army, the Church Army, the Scottish 
Churches Huts, the United Army and Navy Board, the Soldiers* 
Christian Association, the British Soldiers’ Institute and the Wes- 
leyan Soldiers’ Institute. All these organizations had huts for men 
at the bases very largely staffed by women ; but these were few in 
iiuml>er comparetl to the huts and tents close behind the firing-line 
to which women could not go. 

In Dec. 1914 Princess Helena Victoria formed the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary Committee of the Y.MX.A., to assist in providing recreation 
huts and reading-rooms for the troops in FraucS and to send out 


conceit i^rttes. The Committee, tinder the chairmanship of Princess 
Helena Victoria, with the Countess of Bessboroiigh (d. 1919) as 
hon. sec., selected the ladies to take charge of these huts, voiuntaiy 
workers living at their own expense and signing oit for four months^ 
service. Ije work grew rapidly, until there were V.M.C.A. huts^ 
largely staffed by women, in all the bases in France, providing for the 
spinttial, material and educational needs of the men. Women 
worker were sent to Italy and Malta, and huts in Egypt and in 
Palestine as far north as Aleppo were also partly staffeaby women. 
In 1918 the War Office gave permission for Y.M.C.A, huts to be 
opened in Holland for interned officers and men, and the.se were 
entirely staffed^ by the female relatives of the prisoners of war, a 
special fund being raised by the Association to pay the expenses of 
those who could not afford, to travel and live at their own cost. 
Sixteen hostels for relatives of woundc(i in France were also staffed 
by women workers, of whom more than i,B6o passed through the 
Committee’s hands for service abroad as canteen helpers, secretaries, 
librarians, motor-drivers, storekeepers, lecturers and teac hers. In 
1918-9 a certain number had their expenses paid, and the secretaries 
and motor-drivers received salaries. 

The provision of entertainments was under the direction of Miss 
Lena Ashwell, the first concert being given at Harfleur on Feb. 8 
19*5; at one time there were 25 parties in France, giving concerts 
at the rate of 14,000 a year. In addition permanent ( oncert parties 
worked continuously at 12 bases, and 6 theatrical parties were 
stationed at Paris, Havre, Abbeville, Dieppe and Etaples. 'I’wo 
concert parties went to Malta and a thinl to Egypt. £108,000 was 
raised for the work. 

Although the hardships of ramp conditions were ameliorated 
as much as possible for the W.A.A.C., the unaccustomed military 
discipline in a foreign country was tiydng in many ways, and the 
women badly needed the friendly help of an outside organization. 
In May 1917 Miss Ethel Knight of tne Y.W.C.A. went to France 
under the auspices of the Y.M.L^A. to estaliHsh huts for them on the 
same lines as those which had proved so great a boon to the men. 
By the middle of 1918 there were 23 Blue Triangle huts in all the 
chief Q.M.A.A.C. camps, where the women could behave as though 
they were, at home, and forget the discipline of army and camp life. 
Adjoining each there was a chapel or quiet, room, hut in the hut itself 
everything possible was done for the entertainment and recreation 
of the girls. Central clubs were also established in seven towns, and 
there was a rest-house at Le IV^port, a tea-garden at Havre and the 
Lady Carisbrooke marquee in the Q.M.A.A.C. rest camp. 

within 24 hours of the declaration of war Lady Bagot propounded 
her scheme that a hospital should l>e sent to the front manned and 
et|uipped by the Church Army. It was established at Caen under 
the French Red Cross. In Feb. 1915 the first of the ('Inirch Army 
recreation huts in France was opened at Rouen; these were staffed 
by voluntary workers, mostly women, who also paid their own 
expenses. About 5<x> altogetner worked in Church Army huts in 
France and Germany. 

A recreation hut for convalescent soldiers at the Colomn Camp, 
Boulogne, was opened by the Catholic Women’s League under Mrs. 
Baynes in March 1915 and remained open until after the Armistiee. 
Other huts in France followed. 'I'his was the only society which 
undertook concerted Catholic w’ork on an organized plan during 
the war, though the Catholic Club, wdiich haa no organization or 
society behinefit, maintained eight huts in the war zone .staffed by 
100 women and r8 men. 

The Church of Scotland and the United Free Church of Scotland 
acted jointly, under the name of the Scottish Churches Huts, to 
carry on work similar to that of the Y.M.C.A. at the bases in France, 
up the line, in Malta and Egypt and in the Army of Occupation. 
TW Salvation Army had a large organization to work among the 
troops, and women Salvationists laboured among Australian and 
American troops in huts in France, besides carrying on extensive 
hospital visitation and work amongst the homes of the bereaved in 
the United Kingdom. 

The Women’s Emergency Canteens, formed early in 1915 under 
Mrs. Wilkie with the idea of working for the French only, catered 
for the British also in the canteen opened at the Gare du Nord, 
Paris, in April yi5» which was a rendezvous for all Allied nationali- 
ties on leave. Early in 1917, when the Australians and Canadians 
visited Paris on leave in very large numbers, Miss Lily Butler oiiencd 
a ” Corner of Blighty,” the pioneer leave club in Paris, to help them 
to spend their time as pleasantly and profitably as possible. Every- 
thing was given free of charge, and a staff of 45 voluntary women 
workers entertained 4^,000 men in the first 10 months of the 2J 
years for which the club was open. 

Six months later the British Army and Navy Leave Club was 
opened and was the pioneer residential club in Paris for soldiers and 
sailors on leave, Baron D’Erlangcr lent the house, and Miss Decima 
Moore and the Rev. A, S. V. Blunt were hon. secretaries. In the two 
years that it was open 59.102 men were registered and 701,^46 
meals were served. A botly of uniformed Women Ciuides looked after 
the comfort of the men, and free entertainments on a large scale 
were organized. 

As a result of the success of this club, the British Empire Leave 
Club at Cologne was originaterl and organized on the same lines by 
Miss Dec'ima Moore, Hort. Director-General, who raised the funcis 
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with a Lofvioii Committee under Baron D'Erlanger ae chairman. 
Each department wai conducted by a volunta^ woman worker 
drawn from one of the proved women’e war organimions, who wore 
the uniform of her society, and did her last piece of war- work for the 
British in an odicially recogntaed institution Ofiened at the invitation 
of the army. 

IV. Voluntary Work For Allies* — Scottish Womm*t Hospitals* 
—On Aug. 12 1914 Dr. Elsie Inglis, president of the Scottish 
Federation of Women's Suffrage Societies, proposed that the 
Federation should equip a hospital "staffed entirely by women, 
if not required at home to bo sent abroad." Within a week the 
War Office had declined the offer of a unit, and on Aug. 20 over- 
tures were made to the embassies of Belgium, France and Russia. 
Mrs. Fawcett agreed that the N.U.W.S.S. should join in the appeal 
for funds, and oy the end of the war £449,000 had been collected. 
In all, 14 different hospitals staffed entirely by women were mo- 
bilijted and worked for the Belgian, French, Serbian and Russian 
armies. The first opfxirtimity of service came when typhoid 
broke out in the Belgian army; on Dec. 5 1914 Dr. Alice Hutch- 
ison and Dr. Phillips, with 10 trained nurses, were put in charge 
of the typhoid annexe of Dr. de Page's hospital at Calais, where 
they workeil for three months, until the epidemic had been over- 
come. On the same day the first complete unit under Dr. Ivens, 
consisting of 3 surgeons, 2 physicians, a radiologist, 10 trained 
nurses and as many dressers and orderlies, arrive<l in Paris on 
their way to the Abbaye de Royaumont, which had been allotted 
them by the French Red Cross. In this ancient edifice, founded 
l>y St. Louis, French wounded were tended by the Scottish women 
till Feb. 1919. An offshoot of the hospital, established at Villers- 
Cotter^ta in huts in the spring of 1917, was evacuated before the 
German push on May 30 1918, being the last hospital in the district 
to remain at work. In both hospitals 10,861 patients were treated. 

The Girton and Newnham unit worked uninterruptedly under 
the French War Office for four years. It went to Troyes in May 
1915 with Dr. Louise Mcllroy as C.M.O. and with Mrs. Harley 
(cl. 1917/ as administrator. As the hospital was entirely under 
canvas, it was ordered to accomnany the French Expecfitionary 
Force to Salonika in Oct. and went for a short time to Ghev- 
geli. The unit then settled down in Salonika for three years and 
opened an orthopicdic department for disabled Serbian soldiers. 

The remaining S.W.H. units worked for the Serbian army. The 
first went to KragujevaU under Dr. Eleanor Soltau in Dec. 1914, 
and was the sec^ond British unit to arrive in Serbia in time for the 
typhus epidemic. With an equipment of icx) beds. Dr. Soltau had 
to take 250 patients imniediately on arrival, and in March took 
charge of two fever hospitals as well. Three of the staff died of 
typhus. The next unit went out in May under Dr. Alice Hutchison 
to Valjevo, and was detained at Malta for a fortnight to Icxik after 
British wounded from the Dardanelles, the one occasion on which a 
S.W.H. unit worked officially for the British army. By this time the 
typhus epidemic was over and a long jieaceful summer intervened 
before the autumn invasion. The stafi^s of the two fever hospitals 
formed a camp hospital at Mladanovatz under Dr. McGregor, and 
Dr. Hollway with some sisters took over a Serbian hospital of 200 
beds at Lazorovatz. Both these were evacuute<i at once when the 
storm of invasion broke out in Nov.; Dr. McCiregor’s party joined 
the great retreat through Albania; and Dr. Hutchison's party, with 
Dr. inglis, who had come out to i^rbia in May, remained working 
for the rierbs at Krushevatz, as prisoners of the enemy, from Nov. to 
Feb, 1916. The Austrians then sent them home. 

In Aug. 1915 a party of Scottish women under Dr. Mary Blair 
had been sent to Serbia to reinforce Dr. Alice Hutchison’s unit at 
Valjevo. As the invasion was pending they went to Salonika in- 
stead, to wait for work, and when it was decided that the Serbian 
civilian refugees were to accept the hospitality of the French Govern- 
ment at Corsica, this unit was invited to be in charge of the medical 
affairs of the colony. The hospital remained open at Ajaccio till 
April 1919 and treated 1,704 in-patients and 15,515 out-patients. 

Among these were many of the Serbian soldiers who had accom- 
plished the retreat through Albania, and after two months’ rest 
were re-equipped to form a second Serbian army. A new S.W.H. 
unit, called the " America " unit, under Dr. Agnes Bennett, with a 
transport column under Mrs. Harley, was formed to accompany this 
army to Salonika. In Sept. 1916 they went to Osirovo, to act as a 
casualty clearing station tor the push to Mq^i^ir, and after the fall 
of the town a dressing station was opene(%^tt||pbreveni. The unit 
worked at Ostrovo till Nov. 1918, and ^fiiiil^nt to Vranja in 
Serbia, under Dr. Elmslie, till Oct. 1919, aBjj^d with another 
typhus epidemic. Mrs. Harley, Gen. French|||8rer, left to do relief 
work in Jan. 1917, and was killed by a stray 

On her return from Serbia in Feb. 1916 Dr. Inpis spent six months 
in England trying in vain to obtain authority to take a unit to Meso- 
potamia for the British. Then the Serbian Government asked her to 
equip and maintain a field hospital, with a motor transport column 
attached, for service with tne^newly formed Serbian division, 
consisting of ex-Austrian subjects, who had allowed themselves to be 
made prisoners by the Russians and were attached to their army. 
The unit started m Aug, 1916 in charge of Dr. Inglis herself, with 
Mrs. Haverfield commanding the transport column, and went to the 
Dobrudja. They only bad 19 days of work for the Serbs before 


becoming involved in the retreat of the Russian army, and while 
the Serb division was resting the unit worked for the Russian Red 
Cross. Once again they had to retire to GaJatz, and then virere helped 
by the British Armoured-Car Corps to get to Rent, where they were 
able to settle down for eight months and work for the Russians. An 
offshoot of the hospital under Dr. Chesney went to the Rumanian 
front. The Russian Revolution had meanwhile broken out, and the 
demoralization of the Russian army was so complete that Dr. 
Inglis was determined to prevent the Serb division from being sacri- 
ficed on that front in order to stifiFen up the Russian moral* She sent 
two members of the unit to England to deliver a memorized message 
of 2,500 words to the Foreign Office, and, after pressure from the 
British Ck)vemment. the Russians permitted the Serb division to go 
to Archangel, and the Admiralty sent transports to bring them to 
England. Although by that time Dr. Inglis was very ill, she insisted 
on waiting to return home with the Serb division, and as the first 
Admiralty transport was filled by the Russians with refugees, she 
had to wait for the second* They landed at Newcastle-on-wne 
on Sunday, and on Monday Nov. 27 1917 she died. The " Elsie 
Inglis " unit, equipped immediately after her death, left for Serbia 
in Feb. 1918, under Dr. Annette Benson, and worked at the first 
dressing station behind the lines during the Serbian offensive that 
precede the Armistice. The transport column followed on the 
heels of the victorious army into Serbia. 

Work for French and Belgian Armies , — At the beginning of the war 
the regulations affecting the entry of British subjects into France 
and Belgium were not strict, and as the British authorities dis- 
couragecl voluntary offers, British organizations, individuals and 
groups of friends gave lavishly of funds, stores and the service of 
trained nurses to the French, Belgian and Serbian allies. Millicent 
Duchess of Sutherland had installed an ambulance of 8 trained nurses 
and a surgeon at Namur by Aug. 17, and by Aug. 24 they were all 
prisoners of the Germans. The British Red Cross Society sent out 
12 parties of nurses to Belgium before the end of Sept., and 25 
parties to different voluntary units in France before the end of the 
year, besides two parties to Serbia and one to Montenegro. 

The second hospital unit to l>e officered by medical women only 
was organized by Mrs. St. Clair Stobart as aaministrator, under the 
name of the Women's Imperial Service Hospital, and left for Ant- 
werp to work under the Belgian Red Cross Sept, 20 1914. It con- 
sisted of 6 doctors, 10 nurses and 10 orderlies under Miss Sally 
McNaughtan (d. 1916), who described the i4-days’ work in An 
Englishwoman's Diary of the War, The wounded were evacuated just 
before the entry of the Germans. Within three weeks of their return 
tlic unit was re-formed and worked at Cherbourg until March 1915 
under the F rench Red Cross. 

Miss Sally McNaughtan had stayed behind at Ostend and joined 
the Hector Munro Ambulance Corps, a mixed body to which Miss 
May Sinclair, Lady Dorothie Feilding (the first woman to win the 
Military Medal), Mrs. Knocker and Miss Chisholm belonged. Dur- 
ing this time of (greatest hardship for the Belgian army the corps 
established a hospital at F urnes, to which ambulance drivers brought 
in wounded under fire. Early in 1915 Mrs. Knocker and Miss 
Chisholm left the corps and started a dressing station of their own 
at Pervyse, close to the Belgian lines, where they served the soldiers 
till both were badly gassed in their dug-out in April 1918. Miss 
Sally McNaughtan ran a portable soup kitchen for the Belgians in 
Fumes during the winter of I 9 I 4~5 and laid the seeds of the illness 
to which she succumbed in 1916. During this first winter of the war 
the Belgian army was in deplorable need of help, and Lady Bagot. 
who worked at Dunkirk in Nov. and Dec. 1914, dressing wounded 
at the station, raised funds to establish a transportable Hospital 
of Friendship ’’at Adinkerke, which became the surgical section of 
the Hdpital d’Evatniation for the Belgian army. It was too close 
to the front for nurses to be allowed to work there, but Lady Bagot 
herself remained there for two years, before handing it over to the 
Belgian authorities. To meet tne dearth of hospital reciuisitcs and 
clothing, Mrs. Bernard Allen started the Belgian Hospital Fund in 
Jan. 1915, which collected £25,000 in money and £25,000 in kind and 
aided 137 Beldan military hospitals and convalescent dep6ts in 
France and Belgium, and 30 colonies for refugee children, besides 
providing a club for soldiers, a recreation hut for the front, a hospice 
lor refugees and 450 surgical outfits for regimental doctors. 

During the battle of the Yser in Oct, 1914 the Belgian wounded 
poured into Calais, and Mrs, McDougall, of the First Aid Nursing 
Yeomanry, who had offered the services of the corps to the Belgian 
army, was asked to take over two old schools full of wounded as a 
hospital. There was no equipment, and the unit worked incredibly 
hard to produce a good military hospital out of nothing. The 
workers, with the exception of the trained nurses, paid all their 
expenses and subscribed to the hospital as well. From Nov. to Jan. 
1915 they established a reg^imental aid post for the Belgians at 
Oostkerk, and during the height of the typhoid epidemic ran a con- 
valescent home as an offshoot of the Lamarck hospital. The con- 
valescent soldiers were drafted off in large numbers to the Camp de 
Ruchard near Tours, and there the F.A.N.Y. maintained a hut for 
them, with a canteen and cinema, and paid a trained nurse to look 
after the consumptives. 

The motor-drivers originally belondng to the Lamarck hospital, 
who also conveyed the Belgian wounded from the clearing hospital 
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to aft fJia otiiar Calaii* w«ra ofliidaUy attached to the 

Belgtan Corps dc xraospojt when the Lamarcic nospkal dosed in 
OcU toio* This unit coQtinued to drive for the Belgian army till 
after the, Arsniatice^and, went vdth it to Bruges and BtuSseU* Belgian 
avilians who rmained the little strip of land not -pccttpled by the 
enemy were tn desperate plight too. King Mhert^s Civilian Hospital 
Fund^ w^ founctea by Mrs. OHphant Morray and the Duchess of 
Bticktngham and (uhandos. to help Belgian state civilian hospitals 
abroad; the Bekian Canal Boat Fund, with Mrs. Agar Adamson 
as founder and Mjrs, Innes Taylor as organiser in Belgium, fed and 
clothed 300 families iiF ^^4 about Fumes till June 1919; and the 
Belgtan > root Relict Fundf under Miss Georgie Fyfe, evacuated 
1,341 Belgian diildren from the war area into France and ^witaer- 
land, and repatrijated them all at the end of the war, besides main- 
taining a materaity hospital at Vinckem for four years. 

The work for the French was more extensive still. There were 
three Red Cross societies in France; the Society de Secours aux 
Blesses Militaires, . the Association das X)ames Fransaiaes, and the 
Union dea Femmes dc France. As only the last named had a com- 
mittee in i^ndon, a British Cominlttee of the French Red Cross 
was called into being by jthe French ambassatlor towards the end of 
I 9 i 4 i in order to allocate the services offered by British volunteers 
to the best advantage of all three societies. At the end of ipiy the 
Anglo-French Committee pf the Joint War Committee, which had 
been formed in Jan. 15115 to sift tne credentials of British applicants 
for Red Cross, work wHn the French, united with the British Com- 
mittee. By this dajtCi 8^37 cprtlhcates had been granted to British 
volunteers for work in France. As the French army bore the brunt 
of the fighting fpr the first two years of the war their hospital 
problem was acute, especially as tne nuns had left France before a 
sufficient number of nurses had been trained to replace them. To 
help fill the need, Miss Grace Ellison founded the French Flag 
Nursing Corps, which orgjuiized the supply of 250 British trained 
nurses, paid by the French Government, to help in the improvisation 
of the enormous number of French hospitals needed to cope with the 
rush of wounded. The Urgency Cases Hospital, a unit of first-class 
surgeons and 20 fully trained nurses, raised on the initiative of Miss 
Eden, hon. sec. of tne Naiional Union of Trained Nurses, went to 
Revigny in March 1915 to receive the worst cases on that section of 
the front. In July 1917 it was taken over by the Briiish Committee 
of the French Red Cross, About 30 other units for the French were 
equipped^ by voluntary effort and staffal by British nurses and 
V.A.D.8, including Mias Bromley Martin's hospital at Arc-en-Barrois, 
the Johnston- Reckett unit at Kis-Orangis, Lady Sykes* hospital at 
Malo-les-rBaina, the Micnelham Foundation in Paris, the Ulster unit 
supported for two years by the Ulster Women’s Unionist Council, the 
Martourct hospital and Ceret convalescent home of Mrs. Allhusen, 
the Sanatorium Beauablcil of Mias Lind-af-Hageby, Lady Eva 
Wemyss’ hospital at Compiigne, Lady Guernsey’s at F 4 *camp, Mrs. 
Symons’ at Rimberliciu .Lady Tangye’s at Pans Plage and others. 
In addition a large nutnber of V.A.U.s worked in French hospitals 
and held positions of considerable responsibility. 

The French Wounded Emergency Tund, which had branches 
throughout Great Britain for the making of comforts, was founded 
in Nov. 1914, with Mias Evelyn Wild as Hon. sec., in order to give 
assistance to the French military and hinhole hospitals, as distin- 
guished from the auxiliary hospitals run under the three French Red 
Cross societies, tn May 1916, a, 755 French hospitals were classeil as 
military, 1.552 as hfnevole and 1,225 as auxiliary. By March 1918 
the Fund had helped niilitary hospitals in 1,200 different French 
towns, and £163,000 had 1>ceii raised in money, and £75,000 in kind. 
Canteens were also established in many of the military hospitals. 
The French authorities place<l a devastated sector on the Somme 
under the care of the Fund, and after the Armistice much work was 
done in the devastated areas. 

On the closing of the Lamarck hospital at Calais the F.A.N.Y. 
transferred thek personnel to staff a hospital for the French at 
Port k Binaon, Marne,, which Oj^ned in Jan. 1917. In the summer 
of 1917 the Corps bega,n supplying ambulance units for the French 
army. There we^'e finally three; S.S.Y.2, S.S.Y.4, and S.S.Y.5. 
The F.A.N.y. officer commanding each unit held official rank in the 
French army as an officer. After the Armistice the S.S.Y.2 drivers 
were the first women to go into Germany with their ambulances to 
bring back prisoners of war. The Hackett-Lowther ambulance unit 
of women drivers Und^r Mjss Toupje-Lowther was attached to the 
second Army Corps of the 3rd French army in 1918 as S.S.Y.3. 
This was the only women’s unit alloiifed to cfo front-line work ; the 
cars were sent to the advanced " postes de secours,” and the entire 
section was mentione<]i iii despatches, which carried with it the right 
to have the Croix de GiiOrre painted on their ambulances. During 1919 
the women’s convoys did i;;4yiliah relief work in the devastated areas. 

The Women’s Emergency, Canteens, , ao independent Society 
und^r Mrs, Wilkie, and ati offshoot m the Women’s Emergency 
Corps, started a canteen at Compieghe ip Feb. 191:5 with a recreation 
room, which was the first of its kind. Another canteen was opened 
fpr four years at the (J^grO du.NOrd, Paris, With 60 beds attached, 
which was used by British and Allied soldiers, and all Belgians were 
fed free there for twp' y^ri; Otter smaller canteens were rim for 
a time ps offshoots of the one at Compi^fgrie. 

Canteen work under the *** Oeuvre de la Gouttc de Cafe ” started 


by M. Duquesnoy early in the war, absorbed a very large number of 
British women workers, who were selecte<i and sent out to France 
by the British Committee of the French Red Cross. The canteens 
were of four types, those at railway stations; those at Joym d$ 
canUmnemfnt or recreation rooms att;ache<l to rest camps; those for 
tte provision of invalid diets at depdts d'icloppis, and those at depots 
d isalSs for men rejoining their regiments. The earliest railway 
c^tcen was ot)enea at Ha^ebrouck in Feb. 1915, and movctl to 
Doullens, where the work was very heavy during the Sommq 
offensive; thousiinds of wounded from Gommecourt came through 
in a few days, and the helpers were fK)metimcs working for 19 hours 
at a stretch. Many of the canteen workers had narrow escapes during 
the German push of 1918, when they had to evacuate suddenly with 
the Germans on their heels, A large number of the hcliKjrs were 
elderly women who worked extraordinarily hard, paid all their own 
ex^^nscs and faced all the hazards of war. 

Work for the Serbian Army . — The first British women who worked 
for Serbia during the w^ar left London with Madame Grouitch, the 
American wife of the Serl.jian minivster at Nish, on Aug. 12 1914, and 
went to the Serbian ist reserve hospital at Kragujevau; the hospital 
material was exhausted in a few months, and it w^as as a result of 
the pitiful stories that reached home from this baud of women that 
the Serbian Relief Fund was formed. Miss Flora Sandes and Miss 
Emily Simmonds, who belonged to the original party, raised a 
private fund, took out 108 tons of hospital niaicrial to Valievo in 
Jan. 1915, and nursed typhus in a Serbian hospital, doing operations 
and dressings for 12 hours a day, till both caught, the clisease. 

The plight of Serbia during the first winter of the war, harried 
first by the Austrian invasion and then by the typhus epidemic, was 
so terrible that hospital after hospital was sent out from Great 
Britain by the Serbian Relief Fund, the British Red Cross Society, 
the Wounded Allies Relief Committee and the St;ottish Women’s 
Hospitals. All these took out trained nurses and many had women 
doctors, but, with the exception of the ^ otiish Women’s Hospitals, 
the only two units under women administrators w^cre financed by 
the Serbian Relief Fund. The first .Serbian Relief Fund surgical 
unit under Lady Paget, the wife of Sir Ralph Paget, who became the 
British Commussioner for Serbia in 1915, reached the country in 
Nov. 1914 before any of the others, and did heroic service at Skoplje 
under appalUng conditions. From Nov. to Jan. there w'as an unend- 
ing stream of Austrian and Serbian wounded and in the .second half 
of the month the typhus epidemic assumed serious proportions. 
Lady Paget, who hacl previously worked in Serbian hospitals in 
Belgrade during the Balkan wars of 1911 and 1912-3, organized a 
typhus colony in collaboration with the British Red Cross Society 
unit, (or the isolation of the cases, which opened on Man'h 1. Very 
few nurses could be spared from the surgical hospital, as over 90% 
of the staff were off duty for sickness between Nov. and February. 
Lady Paget henself, tw’o sisters, two doctors, some Serbian voluntary 
assistants and Austrian prisoner orderlies coped with beds at the 
colony for 300 typhus patients. Between March 6 and 24 sixteen 
workers went down with the disca.se, including Lady Paget, and 
for a week one sister remained in charge of 300 patients. Then she 
was relieved by four nurses from the second Serbian Relief Fund unit 
(Lady Wimborne's). By May the epidemic was overcome and not a 
case left in the town. 

Plenty of hospitals had arrived in the country liy this time and. 
as there had been no fighting since Dec., the surgical units found 
themselves with little to do. Mrs. St. Clair Slobart , who com- 
manded the 3ril Serbian Relief Fund unit, which was entirely staffed 
by women, landed in Serbia in April 1915, and at once began to 
utilize her medical personnel for the far greater needs of the civil 
population. She put up a wayside disjiensary by the hospital caimp, 
where I2,(XX) pt^ople were treated in a few weeks, and established six 
others in country districts during the summer. At the end of Sept, 
the Austrians, Germans and Bulgarians began massing on the 
frontiers and Mrs. Stobart was invited to accompany the Serbian 
army to the front with a part of her unit as a flying field hospital. 
They moved forward for a few days, l>ut on Oct. 17 the great retreat 
of tne Serbian nation began, and thousands of people trekked for 
three months over the Albanian mountains down to the sea at 
Scutari. Mrs. Stobart rode at the head of her column all the way, 


for 8 ck> m., and brought it through intact. 

Lady Paget with all her staff decided to remain with the hospital 
at Skoplje and allow themselves to be taken prisoners by the Bul- 
garians, in order to continu^9(liqre for the Serbian wounded of their 
ownjiospital and of the otnef Hospitals abandoned by their staffs. 
Sh£j|as allowed by the Bulgarians to distribute the hospital stores 
ofqlHi and clothing to all destitute refugees irreyiective of na- 
tionality. Early in Dec. the Germans arrived, and in Feb. jxjr mission 
was given for tne unit to leave the country. Lady Paget had accom- 


plished the D|U^po.se for which she had stayed, having been able to 
superintend nie distribution of all the stores and money. 

Miss Flora SandeS, who was in England when the Bulgarians de- 
clared war, went back at once, and was officuilly attached to the 
ambulance of the 2nd Infantry Regiment. When the retreat began, 
the Commandant of the Division told her that her presence would 
encourage the soldiers; so, as the ambulance could not travel, she 
enlisted in the 2nd Injfantry Regiment as a private and retreated 
through Albania with the Serbian army. When the army was 
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ii?-formed ahe was ptomoted corporal* sergeant* and lieutenant* ind 
went through every engagement with her regiment till she was 
wounded ; »ne returned again to the front and was not demobilized 
till 1919. Whilst on active service, in codperation with Mrs, 
Haverfield, she organized a Comforts Fund for the Serbian soldiers 
in the trenches, and raised money for the Sandes- Haverfield can* 
teens, which worked directly under the Serbian army. 

Work for the Russian In Sept. 1915 a British Committee, 

with Lady Muriel Paget as hon. sec., raised funds to equip an Anglp- 
Rtissiaii hospital for work under the Russian Red Cross Society. 
The hospital of 200 beds was formally opened in the palace of the 
Grand Duke Dmitri at Petrograd in Feb. 1916 in the presence of the 
Empress and a brilliant company. At the beginning of May, during 
the offensive of Gen. Brussilov a field hospital of 100 berls was 
attached to the Russian Guards, with a motor ambulance column of 
22 ambulances: the Anglo-Russian hospital also took charge of 120 
beds in a Russian hospital at Lutsk, providing the nurses and 
doctors. Over £ior),ooo was raised. Mrs. Wynne, an original mem- 
ber of the Hector Munro Ambulance Corps in Belgium, took a unit 
of motor ambulances to Russia in 1915, and was attached to the 
First Caucasian ambulance unit on the l*ersian front. Themnditions 
proving too rough for her 50H.P. cars, she transferred them to the 
column of the Anglo-Kussian hospital. The Revolution put an 
end to the work, and Lady Muriel Paget and her staff' had to travel 
home via Siberia and Japan, taking a month to cross Siberia in a 
thinl-class carriage. 

The N.U.W.S.S. raised the Millicent Garrett Fawcett Maternity 
unit for work among the Russian refugees at a cost of over £12,000, 
and the Great Britain to Poland Fund, and the Polish War Victims 
Relief Committee worked as long as political circumstances per- 
mitted for the Polish refugees. 

Work for the Italian Army . — ^Soon after Italy joined the Allies in 
May 1015, the British Committee in aid of the Italian wounded 
raisiMj fiintis to finance the first unit of the British Red Cross Society 
in Italy, which arrived on the Isonzo front in Sept, 1915. A field 
hospital at Villa Trento, staffed by British sisters and V.A.D.s under 
the Joint War C'ommittee, broke down the Italian rule against em- 
ploying women nurses at the front. 

In I Sec. 1915 Lady Helena Gleichen and Mrs. Hollings, who had 
been trained as X-ray operators and had raised private funds to 
purchase motor-cars fitted with X-ray apparatus, were attached as a 
radiographic unit to the 6th Army ('orps of the 3r<l Army, The 
Briti^ Red Cross Society provided additional staff and cars. After 
six months they were attached to the headquarters staff of the 
and Army and were present at both battles of Gorizia. Between 
Dec. 1915 and Oct. 1917^ I2,6(X) X-ray examinations were made. 

Mrs. Watkin^ who raised her own funds for two years, and was 
helped by the British Red Cross Society, went to Italy in Sept. 
iyi5 with a staff to set up station avnteens for the hospital trains at 
Cervignano and San Giovanni Manzano, the railroads on the Isonzo 
front. In July 1917 she undertook the feeding of the wounded in the 
clearing station of Dolegna, and during Aug. an average of 1,600 
wounded were dealt with in 24 hours. It was due to her initiative 
that the first recreation hut for soldiers of the 2nd and 3rd armies 
was opened by the Italian army in the spring of 1916, Mrs. Watkins 
and her helpers undertook the organiziition of 14 others, which proved 
so successUil tlial the Supreme Command took up the idea and 
were building 100 huts iust liefore the retreat of Oct. 1917. Mrs. 
Wynne, on Her return from Russia, worked with her motor am- 
bulances for the Italian Red Cross. 

V. Voluntary Effort in Supplies, Etc . — The outbreak of war 
found voluntary effort for the fighting forces entirely unorganized, 
apart from the Regimental Associations in connexion with the 
regular battalions of the regiments comprising the pre-war array. 
The British R<xi Cross Society and Order of St. John were the 
only organizations that supplied hospital requisites for the sick 
and wounded. These could obviously not expand sufficiently 
fast to meet the new needs, and Queen Mary’s Needlework 
Guild, with Lady Lawley as hon. sec., came into being on Aug. 
10 1914, with the more general object of “organizing a collection 
of garments for those who will suffer on account of the war,” The 
King and Queen and Princess Mai|^ve 4 |^e lead in promoting 
funds to sen<l a present for ChristmAsr*wji4 tp every person wpgiEing 
the King’s uniform and to every nurse at^li^ront, and 
Alexandra presented each nurse in the re^ar array nmSng 
services in France with a fur-lined cape, hood and muff. 

It is estimated that the value of goods in kind presediUM to sofdiers 
and sailors by voluntary effort in the first yetir of the Wiff yfHB £5,000,- 
000, and funds were formed to collect in bulk such articles as air 
illows, Christmas puddings, gloves, handkerchiefs, hot- water 
oltles. Bovril, letter cases, razors, respirators, “ tubs for Tomrbies,” 
field glasses, wire cutters, sandbags, matches, cigarettes, 
mouth organs, hospital bags, walking sticks and eggs. 
tSREdQhese funds continued till the end of the war. The National 
Egg provided over 44,(xx),(xx) eggs for hospitals in fouryeats. 
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bags b^oie Jan. i Rowes’ f^Id Gkas Fp^d pro^^ 

on an average 300 fidd gl^bsps a mofltht Mia# Glkdys Storey's 
Bovril Fund sent Bovril to all the/frpnts throughout the war; tW 
Glove Waistcoat Society made'Sj^oOo wmdproof waii^tcdats out of 
old gloves, and John iVnoyre tdMted 9 yer 190,096 sweaters. By 
the sale of worn-oiit silver thiitiblesiand oddments of silver and gold, 
the Silver Thimble Fhnd under Miss Hope Glance raised over £60,- 
000 and provided 15 motor ambulancps, 5 motor hospital launches 
2 motor dentab surgery cars, besides large donations to the Red 
Cross and other funds for sptdiers and ^ sailors. The Vegetable 
Products Committee for nsival supply under E. Jerome Dyer 
despatched 5CKOOo,aoo lb. of vegetables to the fleet, estimated in 
cash value at £1,250,000. Every town had its own fund to send par-^ 
cels to prisoners of war, and the packing was done by voluntary 
women workers. 

Outstanding private comforta funds were those started by Lady 
French and Lady JelUcoe, which do^ down at the end of the first 
winter campaign, when the needs of the arrtiy and navy were for the 
moment satisfied. The one comforts fund inherited from the Boer 
war was Queen Alexandra’s Field Force Fund, which opened in Oct. 
1914, with Mrs. William Sclater, who had organized it in S. Africa, as 
hon. secretary. Gifts were sent out in response to definite requests 
from commanding officers, and by the Armistice over £80,000 had 
been raised. 

The universal desire to make something fot the man on active 
service caused a multitude of uricotrelated Work parties to spring up 
all over the country, and it was clear that before the second Winter 
campaign some general sOheme of coordination was essential if the 
best use Was to be rmide of the energy aiid enthusiasm of a vast band 
of voluntary needle workers. In Sept, iqijj the department of the 
Director-General of Voluntary Oi^anizations, with Sir Edward 
Ward as Director Gcnerafi was formed as a branch of the War 
Office, without funds, to establish ^unty, city, borough, and district 
associations throughout Great Britain under which S was iiroposed 
to affiliate existing voluntary bodies. The organization dealt with 
supplies to combatants and to men in militaty hospitals. Regimental 
organizations were recommended to continue and extend their Work, 
and the Joint War Committee and Qqeen Mary's Needlework (jiiila 
were recognized as separatte and independent organizations. 

Prom Aug. 10 1914 till Feb. 1919 St. James’ Palace was the col- 
lecting centre for the 15,500,060 articles that Were sent in by the 
members of Queen Mary s Needlework Guild all over the world. 
Six hundred and thirty branches with a membership Of 1,078,839 
persons were formed in Great Britaip alone. The need for hospital 
dressings had been realized early and thb fir^t Slirgical Branch Depot 
was started by Miss McCaul in 1914, wit^ Mrs. Gibson as general 
manager; this became the Central Surgical Depot of the Guilcjf 
whicii sent 11,000,000 articles direct to Allied hospitals and hospital 
ships. The first orthopjedic branch was the Surgical Requisites 
Association started at Mulberry Walki Chelsea, which became the 
central orthopaedic branch of Q.M.N.Gf. With 1,000 members and 
4^ branches. This depot was a centre of infraction for all the in- 
stkutions engaged in orthopedic Work, pwifig to the inventions 
made by the workers. Elinor Hall6 first litilized papier-m^ch6 as a 
material for arm cradles, and then dbvised a li^t boot, with a papier- 
mfich6 back, for drop foot, which was in such great demand that 
centres were oiiened for making them throughout France and Italy 
as well as in Great Britain and India^ A rapier- Mficih6 Surgical 
liances Department at Simla had it branches, 
process of making the papier- mfich6 waterbi'oof for baths by 
using a cuprammonium solution of cotton’ wool instead of paste 
for the final layers of the papier- m&ch6, Wgs Invented by Miss 
Acheson. This medium was adapted for sblints; and permission was 
obtained for voluntary workers to visit tlie military hospitals and 
take plaster cuvSts from the limbs of the patients, on to which the 
splints were moulded, so that the utmost anioilnt of pressure could 
be brought to bear without causing pain. This method of making 
splints K)r stiecial cases became generally adoptetl by other dcp6ts. 
Many elalx)rations of the splints were invented by Mrs. Sanyer 
Adkin; in the words of Sir Robert Jones, the department was an 
“ inspiration.” 

The Red Cross and St. John’s working parties were recognized 
as a distinct body under the Joint War Committee. They continued 
as before ririmarpy to supply the auxiliary and Vpluntaiy hospitals, 
and sent tneir surplus to tnemilitgty hospit*als when asked to do so by 
the D.G.V.O. During the War 2,823 Workpaities were registered at 
the Central Workrooms at Burlington Hbuse, yhich were established 
in Oct. 1915 to coordinate the work. Over 3o,o69tOpo articles were 
produced by the branches; 540,009 gSfts We*^ contributed by the 
1,617 registered home wotk^rs, and ffoo;oob tjjin:^ madle by the 
1,202 members 9 f the Central WWknxnns. Thb independent bodies 
of Workers not belonging to Queen Ma^’s N^dleWork Guild or^to 
the Joint War Committee Werb;dbatt ^ the D.G.V.O., who 
Invited the workpartibs to a^eifi^We • wcirkers into grumpii 

covering certain areas under .th’n /Aftfiiy jyptUicirs schemed Tne 
comforts Were issued tp qonfiibatdhk fnroifgh^ ‘VComforts Pool ” 
in each theatre of war, Sind to nillitar^/hpepit^Is.ncqorffin^ to thb 
demands of the officers conima’ndink npw A total of 

88,000,000 articles Of clothing add kUrgicni comforts estimatbd at a 






iCSiPfJPtPPP wpr^ supplied tf>^ombatan|L», pat^njt^in m^i^ai^ 
hospitals, allies and pnsohew of yirar, J)y the repogmaed Head 
asi^ciationB, compos^ oi apbrbkimately 406,600 Workch^, groii,^ 
Ihtilif 'felfSiiWiOT» 'idf fina&iiifly iiidepeadbttti Those ranged from 
bodi^ tjTViUagot wmnteai ai^^ shop girls to factories ito the Bel- 
gravia War Suppl^y Pep6t and the Kensington War Hos- 

pital Supply Pepc^; theiattex; with an average dally attendance of 
i^SOQ workcre tnrriw ont 6,o6b,ooo axtlcles, making a speciality bf 
eiabbrate orthbpaediO hf^llahces; ' A number of men ' did valuable 
ymotk in woodwork ahnOxea bf the depbts. 

In additiot^ tp iC^ipforts /made by hand the DiG^V-O. sent out 
532,S99»?J?J fi^rett?Si;?56,4B7 Jb. of tobacco and $2,193 games. The 
supply of bophS m ^ was in the hands of Dame Eva 

Anstnrther,' whb Itad 'bsteblishcd the Camps Library in Oct. 1914 
(afterwards afhtiated 'tb the D;G.V.O.) and despatched i6,o()0»ooo 
books and magapines Jo fighting men, The War Library, run by 
Mrs. GaskeU and Dt‘, ^agbert Wright under the British Red Cross 
Society, furnish^ 6,000.000 books to the hospitals. 

The provision of attincial teeth artd dental treatment for soldiers 
and sailors was uhdeftakeii by the Sokliors and Sailors Dental Aid 
Fund under Miss B^niPter Fletcher. When it was founded in Dec. 
1914 there was no arcangeinent for th^e supply of dentures to soldiers ; 
but from March ibl^j onwards the war Office gave a grant to meet 
the cost of treatment'ibr thehr own men; and in Nov. took over the 
work. The Fund was reconstituted later under the name of the 
Ivory Cross, to prpvide treatment for discharged service men, for 
Home Army men ;and fpr the mercantile marine, 

Ten thousand people; mostly women, worked in 1918 for the 
welfare of soldiws on leave in the London area alone, under the 
control of the General Officer Commanding the London District. 
In that year 3 ,q 6B»13S men, 232,495 officers and 28,45a cadets wore 
accommodated in rest houses in London. The Maple Leaf Club, the 
Victoria League Club and Peel House (started by Mrs. Moncrieffe 
and Mrs. Graham Murr^yV Had been opened as residential clubs 
for the Overseas forces in the autumn of 1915, on the same lines as 
the Union Jack Club, founded as a memorial to the men who had 
lost their lives in the Boer War. Motor volunteer corps, such as the 
Motor Transport Volunteers, the Y.M.C.A. Baltic Night Transport, 
and the Women's Reserve Ambulance (Green Cross Corps) drove 
nearly a milltoh men from station to station in 1918, and 8,000,000 
men were fed at the free buffets at Victoria, Paddington, London 
Bridge, Liv^oojl Street, Eu^on, Waterloo and Charing Cross the 
same year. These buffets were maintained and staffed in night and 
day shifts entirely by women voluntary workers, and 12,000,060 
men were fed during the wat at Victoria station at a cost of £60,000. 
Similar buffets were organized at the big junctions in the provinces, 
such as Preston. It is impossible to estimate the additional number 
of women who worked throughout the country in canteens for 
soldiers in training and otl home service. 

Parallel with the supply -of tangible comforts such as food and 
clothing went the provisipni of entertainment for men in camp and 
patients in hospital. The “ Music in War Time “ committees, aub- 
sidized in part relief work for musicians by the Professional 
Classes War Relief Coiihcil, gave 15,000 concerts in hospitals and 
camps at home, 2,060,000 wounded soldiers being entertained in the 
Manchester area alone* Individuals and organizations such as the 
Y.M.C.A. at home, the Lena Ashwell concert parlies at the front, 
the Three Arts Club and the Soldiers Entertainment Fund, did the 
same work. 

The labour of the nursing staff in hospitals was lessened by the 
organizations which provided drives for the wounded, free bus rides 
and river trips* arranged for the visitation of patients and the 
teaching of handicrafts. The friendships formed in hospital led to 
voluntary aft^r-carfe Work for the disabled. (For a list of funds, 
associations and societies for the assistance of service and ex-service 
officers, men, women, and their dependents, see 1 14/Gen. No. 6198, 
compiled by tfie secretary G, 3 department, War Office.) 

Tne Auctioneers and Estate Agents Institute of the United King- 
dom bought the Sthr and Garter Hotel, Richmond Hill, as a home 
for the totally disabled in 1915 and presented it to Queen Mary; 
a sum of £224,000 for the building was raised by the British Women *s 
Hospital Committee upcljer- the chairmanship of Dame May Whitty 
as a tribute from the women of the Enmire. 

Vl. Wof^k for Bitg'idn RffU^ee&'in Great Britain.’— In Aug. 1914 
the gaze of the AlUes was focussed upon Bdgium, where one of 
the greatest tragedidSj of history was being enacted. After the first 
accounts of the Ge^mtan at^oenties perpetrated at Vis^ and Li6ge, 
but befpre the es^tent the German invasion of Belgium was fore- 
seen, it occurred tb iLady Luy:ara that a large number of Belgian 
woinen and childiiAii tfflgnt be brought to the protection of English 
hospitality, by means of the organization recently improvised in ^ 
Ulster for the^rbdibli^r&’Trikh’w^ bind children from the area 
Which in J iify 1914 fhi'batihed ^6 bbedme a theatre of war. Prepara- 
tions on these lirtes pird^S^ed, with the cobpeCation of Ulster, the 
Catholic Church/ the Fbi'eilgb Office, the Local Government Board 
ahd the Bdjriah O^bmffietit/ Meanwhile the sihfation in Belgium 
Was becoffii& niOtW acute, bti A%. 22 an official of the Exhibi- 
' ti6ns Branch irf thbBbam 6( TtWe! Who Was in Belgiiitn on business, 
k^bouhCed t6 thdjJ'IAiikkfd that hb' hoped to arrive from Ostend on 
the 24th vCitli ‘b ttahspOrt tarrying 1 rbiri 160 to 1,000 Belgians. * 


Within two days the War Refugees Committee was formed to^pror 
fw them, mainly by the exertions of Lady Lugard and Mra. 
Aurm Lyttelton^ Lonl Hugh Ceiul became chairman and Viscount 
Gladstxme treasurer. The response of the first apfieal in the press 
brought offers of orivate hospitality for too, 000 persons, and not one 
of the refugees who poured mto the country in an increasing stream 
was left without food, lodging and a warm welcome from the 500 
volunteers who at first did the work. But the Committee wa.s not 
rich in funds, A laiye protxurtion of the money, subscribed in 
England for the Belgians, went to the Bdgian minister’s fund for 
Belgian relief, w^hich was earmarked to he spent upon the Con^ 
tinent. £106,500 was subscrilied to the War Refugees Committee, 
and this bad to be conserved for the expenses of organization, and for 
emergency relief. It was soon obvious that a national tixodus could 
not be dealt with by private effort alone. In the House of Commons, 
on Sept. 9, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Herliert Samuel, then I’residcnt of 
the Local Government Board, offered the hospitality of the British 
nation to Belgium, and from that day a department of the Local 
Government Board, under Sir Fn?derick Willis, worked in close 
relation with the War Refugees Committee. At first the Belgians 
had been received in refuges improvised by the War Refugees Com- 
mittee: but it was then arranged that the Local Government Board 
should provide accommodation for the refugees in London and should 
superintend their reception at the ports and bear the cost of their 
transport.^ The War Refugees Committee was to allocate the refu- 
gees to private hospitality and organize the transport. 

The Women’s Emergency Corps had provided a body of inter- 
preters to meet trains early in Aug. and did valuable work for the 
Belgians of the middle and upper classes who were able to pay their 
way temporarily. The greatest rush occurred during the week after 
the fall of Antwerp, when 26,006 refugees anrived at Folkestone and 
were welcomed by the local committee; 2,006 a day were dealt 
with in London by the allocation department of the War Refugees 
Committee under Dame Victoria Samuel (Mrs. Gilbert Samuel), 
and 6,<XK)aday by the transport department under Mr. H. ('amn- 
bell. The occupation of Ortend by the Germans on Oct. 17 closed the 
Belgian coast, and all refugees arriving in England after that date 
came by way of Holland, and in far smaller numbers. 

The early ref ugees had borne the first onslaught of German f iiry, 
and families arrived separated from each other and with no material 
possessions whatsoever. British women, protected from the same 
fate by the sea, and with few opportunities at that time of helping 
actively with other war work, poured out money and sympathy 
lavishly on the Belgians. By Jan. 191.5, it was estimated that private 
hosts had spent £2,000,000 on hospitality. The central register of 
refugees compiled under the Registrar General’s Department 
showed that 265,000 refugees arrived in England; they cost the 
Government approximately £3,500,000; but the. total spent on them 
by private hosts and IcKal committees was estimated m 1917 as at 
least £6,000,000. Over 6,000 Jews were cared for at the cost of the 
Jewish community in London. 2,500 local Belgian relief committees, 
of which about 1,500 were really effective, were formed in Great 
Britain, to which the refugees, after ej^ending a few days at the 
Government refuges, were allocated by the 100 voluntary allocators 
of the War Refugees Committee; by the allocators at the office of 
the Belgian consulate, working in the same building; as well as by 
the Calnolic Women’s League and the Women’s Emergency Corps. 
Four large refuges holding 8,000 persons, at Alexandra Palace, 
Earl’s Court, Edmonton and Millfield House, were managed for 
the Local Cioverninent Board by the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
and during the period of the greatest rush several boards of guardians 
lent other buildings. Edmonton and Enrl's Court through which 
100,000 refugees passed, remained open till the end of the war. 

When the local relief committees, originally organized by the 
Earl of Lytton, had received their refugees from hcfidquarters, they 
worked in complete independence. The f*lasgow ('orporation Bel- 
gian Refugee C ommittee under Mr. Alexander Walker acted as a 
central authority for receiving and distributing refugees all over 
Scotland. The Scotch committees raised £360,000. Livcrptiol, 
Manchester, Birmingham and Exeter, to mention only a few, looked 
after many thous4inas of refugees each. The university of (Jeunbridge 
invited professors and students from the four Belgian universities 
to come into residence and organized lectures for them and hos- 
pitality for their families. Tne Chelsea Committee, with Mrs. 
Erskine C'hildcrs as hon. vsec., started industries for the refugees on 
a large 8<‘ale, and spent £72,000 of English and American money. 
The National Food Fund and the Belgian Refugee Fcx>d Fund, with 
the substantial assistance of the Smithfield Markets Belgian Relief 
Fu id (which divided gifts of meat between the two funds), supplied 
ah allowance of free food to hostels and Belgian households in 
London ; this made it possible for a large number to do without other 
financial assistance. 

In Jan, 19115, owing to the natural drying up of the sources of 
private hospitality, the Government iindert(X)k to make grants in 
aid to refugees when private offers were not available, and in this 
way wholly or partially maintained an ax erage of 6, Koo persons till 
May 1919. In Nov. 1915 it took over the cost of the staff of the 
War Refugees Committee. \Vhen this organization took definite 
shape, it consisted of a staff of 400 paid workers, who by degrees 
assumed the places of the original vofnntccrs, though some of these 
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continued to give thetr aervicets till the end of the war. Lord Glad- 
stone waa chairman of the managing committee and Mr. Algernon 
Maudtley, who had asaisted the committee from the earliest^days of 
the war, hon. secretary. The health department, which made pro- 
vision for chronic, maternity, convalescent and dental cases all 
over the country, was organized by the Countess of Sandwich in 
Oct. 1914 and afterwards by Dame Victoria Samuel. Viscountess 
Gladstone was at hrst in charge of the education department, and 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton of hostels and hats for the use of refugees 
passing through London. Mrs. Henn Collins and Mrs. A. S. Webbe 
tookea after undesirables and organized rescue work. 

in the first months of the war, owing to unemployment at home 
and to the feeling that the Belgians might soon be able to return 
to their own country, the refugees were discouraged from seeking 
paid work. But when this policy was reversed, it r>ecame the chief 
diit>; of the relief committees to help their guests to find employment. 
During 1915 factories for the manufacture of war material, estab- 
lished by the initiative of the Belgians themselves, were staffed with 
Belgian labour, and 65,000 refugees obtained work through the 
labour exchanges. Ultimately, nearly all the refugees, except those 
of the professional classes, were absorbed into the economic life 
of the country. This did not mean that they were all entirely self- 
supporting, owing to the high rent of furnished rooms and to the 
difficulties besetting exiles in a foreign country. Lady Lugard’s hos- 
pitality committee and the Duchess of Somerset’s housing committee 
established hostels for the propertied and professional classes, where 
the Government allowance was supplemented by a private fund. A 
scheme for assistance with the rent of furnished flats in London on a 
large scale, devised by Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, proved an immense 
boon to all classes of refugees. 

In the first week of Oct. 1914, the Wounded Allies Relief Com- 
mittee organized the transportation of the first wounded soldiers 
from Belgian hospitals to England. Auxiliary V.A.D. hospitals, 
mobilized, but not at the time needed for the British, openea with 
enthusiasm to receive the Belgians. 40,000 wounded soldiers came 
to England, many to return shortly to the front. The first of the 
five King Albert military hospitals, established in England by the 
Belgian Government, opened at Highgate in Dec. 1914. By degrees 
the seriously wounded were concentrated in this hospital, which 
remained open till 1919, and the discharged drafted to a Belgian 
re^ucation camp in France. 

Owing to the large number of refugees in England, the Belgian 
soldier at the front had to be helped to spend his leave with his 
relatives. The Local Government Board, from Jan. 1916 onwards, 
bore the expenses of his journey; a sf>ectal channel service transport- 
ing 300 men a day was organized; the transport department of the 
W^r Refugees Committee under Mr. H. Campbell arranged the 
distribution of 185,000 men to their families, and the British Club for 
Belgian Soldiers was opened from voluntary sources UvS a residential 
club for men without friends or relatives. 

Gradually much help was organized for their compatriots by the 
refugees themselves. A ” Union de Comit6s ” under M. Emile 
Vandervelde, Ministre de I’lntendance de I’Arm^e Beige, which 
had its hcadciuarters in London, coordinated the work of approxi- 
mately 20 Belgian funds chiefly for Belgian soldiers. Mme. Edmond 
Carton de Wiart, Mme. Maton, wife of the Belgian military attachfi 
in London, and Mme. PoUet, wife of the convsul-gencral for Belgium, 
took a prominent part in the charitable activities of the Belgian 
community. 

During four and a half years of exile the Belgians grew to feel at 
home in a strange land, and when the time for repatriation came, 
many were loth to go. The expenses of repatriation were borne by 
the British Ciovcrnment at a cost of £243,000 and in Oct. 1920 a 
monument was erected on the Thames Embankment from a fund 
raised by the ex-refugees themselves, in memory of their exile in 
Great Britain during the war. (A. E. C.) 

United States 

When the United States entered the World War in April 1917, 
but one organization depending mainly on the efforts of women 
was officially recognized by the Government: the Red Cross. On 
May 6 1917 the Red Cross had $62 chapters with a membership 
of 486,194. At the signing of the Armistice, it had more than 
3,500 chapters and upwards of 8,000,000 regular volunteer women 
workers. These women produced in 20 months over 3 7 1,000, - 
000 relief articles, including surgical dressings, garments for the 
wounded and the refugees, and a variety of comforts and con- 
veniences for soldiers and sailors. The value of their output was 
about $94,000,000, The Red Cross enrolled during the war 
23,822 women as nurses. They served in the military and naval 
hospitals in the United States, Europe, and the Near East, as 
well as in convalescent homes for soldiers and sailors and in 
relief work for adults and children both in the United States and 
overseas. They worked in 700 Red Cross canteens in the United 
States and 130 in France, serving refreshments to moving troops, 


giving them m^'cal otre, transjeniiij^ them when sick^ and in 
other ways alcUng knd charing 

When war was ded«t <4 

women applied to tha Governipei^t for Coun- 

cil of Na^oxial Defense appointed at the;entl M y a com** 
mittec of nine women (afteiwardaihcneaaW 1;^ eleven) with Dr. 
Anna Howard Shaw as chairman, to form a plan by whic^^ the 
women of the country could be utilijmd. TMscominitt^ selected 
a woman in eaeh state as a temporaiy chairman, ttquesting her 
to call together the heads of all national orgaMaations of women 
in her territory to elect permanent officers for a state ^vision. 
This state division was in turn to organise' county committees 
and each county was to form a divi^on in each city and town. 
This work of organization was teamed pn so rapidly that by Dec. 
Z917 the county organization was complete in 23 states, and a 
year later there were county chairmen in more than 80% of all the 
counties in the country. Seventy-three different national organi- 
zations of women epdperated. Through these divisions it was 
possible to convey at once to practically all of the women of the 
nation the requests of the Government. 

The plan of work which the women's committee laid out in- 
cluded the following departments: (i) registration for service, (2) 
food production and home economics, (3) food administration, 
(4) women in industry, (5) child welfare, (6) maintenance oi exist- 
ing social service agencies, (7) health and recreation, (8) educa- 
tional propaganda, (9) Liberty Loan work, (10) home and 
foreign relief. The spe^c tasks for these departments originated 
either in requests or suggestions of the Government or in plans 
made by the committee itself and approved by the Government. 
Two months after the women's committee was created it was 
requested by the Government to enrol the women of the country 
in a league to support such plans for food conservation as the food 
administration might present. In a few weeks 5,223,850 pledge 
cards were signed. The signers were the nucleus of a women's 
food army which, throughout the war, responded to every re- 
quest for the conservation, substitution or production of foods 
made by the food administration. Throughout the war, the 
women's committee continued to serve the Government in simi- 
lar drives. For some months the coitimittee gave active assistance 
to the national women’s Liberty Loan Committee created by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and in 1918, at the request of the 
agencies responsible for furnishing nurses to the army, including 
the Red Cross, and the surgeon-general's office undertook a 
campaign to enrol students for the U.S. student nurses' reserve. 
While 5,000 student nurses had been asked for, 13,880 were 
enrolled, and by the end of Dec. of that year 7,730 of these had 
been placed for training. 

The National League for Women's Service, an organization 
formed after a study of the activities of Englishwomen, some weeks 
before the United States went into the Vrar, developed an exten- 
sive motor corps, carried on a variety of services to soldiers and 
sailors, and effectively supported ^ drives. The Y.W.C.A. 
organized in June 191 7 a war council, under which it developed a 
variety of service dubs, both in the United States and overseas, 
particularly France. The hostess houses of the association at the 
home camps of both white and coloured soldiers looked after 
women visitors, a service which proved of such value that the 
War Department at the close of the war took the work under its 
educational and recreational branch. Some 50 btuldings were 
turned over to the Government by the war works council of the 
Y.W.C.A. Overseas the association conducted service clubs 
which served Red Cross nurses and oth6r women workers. 
Both in France and in the United States this prganization carried 
on industrial service clubs near large manufacturing centres. 

The employment of women in war in the United 

States in the winter of 1914-5 ^th tne.mannfjfWture of supplies for 
the Allies. The percentage of women to minh in the 19 leading war 
industries increased frpm 6*$%in I9i4 |0,7r7 % in the latter part of 
1916. In the next two years, %q the qf 1918, the proportion 
rose in these industries to 13*9 cejjt. ,A conse^atiye estimate 
places the number of women emplpyed m la^^nries j(tood, textile and 
war supplies) by the end of ; 1,918 at 2439 Jpo-r-an Inqrease of be- 
tween five and six hundred thousand over the number employed in 
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these Induettiel 1914^ the of the list ofiicial oensui. These | 
won^en were to .perterm a variety of skilled and aemUakUled 

tasks in the mg^l ^rfdeeg electrical and chetnica) occupations, 10 
the makiii^ of fine instruments, in wood, rubber and feather work, all 
trades which had been considered beyond their capicity* The 
substitution of siwhnkn street railways and subways, in 

railwe^y yardS| >l|>f|iiks, offices, shopa and hotels and In agricultural 
pursuits, Inipeas^ the signing of the Armistice. 

This invasion pf industry and commerce by women was accom- 
panied b^r hii effort to preserve ekistihg fe^al safeguards and to 
ensure Suitable living and working conditions. In 1918 Congress 
established a women's bureau in the Department of Uibor, the aim 
of which was tp develop the most effective use of women’s service in 
production for the war, and at the same time to prevent their 
employment' undOr Injurious conditions. The bureau adopted a set 
of standards governing women’s: employment. Although created 
for the war emergency, the woman’s bureau in June 1910 was made 
a permanent section of the Department of Labor. 

No official natiop-wide registration of women for war service was 
ever made; plans for such registratiort were completed by the 
women’s committee of the Cotmcil of National Defense and ap- 
proved by the Government, and it was left to each state to decide 
whether or not there was a need for registration in its territory. 
But it is a fact that practically all the women of the United States 
were doing volunteer war service at the time of the Armistice. They 
served in the food army, in the farm army, in the chapters of the 
Red Cross, in the many drives for funds, and in many other less 
conspicuous but essential activities backed by the Government. 

(I. M. T.) 

WOOD, SIR HENRY EVELYN (1838-1919), British field- 
marshal {see 28,789). The field-marshal, who retained his 
mental and bodily vigour almost to the end, died at his Essex 
home Dec. 2 1919 and was buried at Aldershot. His record in 
Zululand indicated unmistakable capacity for command in 
presence of the enemy, ami he was perhaps unfortunate in that 
his presence during the hostilities with the Boers in 1881 and at 
Alexandria in 1882 afforded him no further opportunities of a 
similar kind. From the period when he was chief at Aldershot 
dates the introduction of military training on practical lines into 
the British army, and during a prolonged and distinguished 
career as a soldier he proved himself a keen reformer and an 
untiring worker, wrapped up in the profession which he adorned. 

WOOD, SIR HENRY JOSEPH (1869- ), EngUsh conductor 

and musician, was born in London March 3 1869, His musical 
education was largely received at the Royal Academy of Music 
and when only ten years old he became deputy organist at St. 
Mary’s, Aldermanbury. As a conductor, he first appeared in 
1889, when he joined the Rousbey opera company, and for some 
years he toured with various companies, including the Carl Rosa 
(1891). In 1895 the Queen’s Hall concerts were started under a 
system of guarantees, with Henry Wood as conductor and 
Robert Newman as manager, tinder his conductorship the 
standard of English orchestral playing was notably raised, and 
his work for music in London was deservedly honoured by a 
knighthood in 1911. He married, first, in 1898, a Russian lady. 
Princess Olga Ourousoff (d. 1909); second, in 1911, Muriel, 
daughter of Major Greatrex. 

WOOD, MRS. JOHN [Matilda Charlotte] (1833-1915), Eng- 
lish actress, was horn at Liverpool Nov. 6 1833, the daughter 
of Henry Vining, and first appeared on the stage at Brighton at 
the age of eight. As a young girl she played leading parts in 
comedy at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, and in 1852 appeared 
there as Ophelia. After her marriage she acted for some years 
in America, beginning in 1854 with The Loan of a Lover, followed 
by many other parts. She opened a theatre of her own in New 
York in 1863 but returned to England in 1866. From that time 
until her retirement from the stage in 1905, she was in the first 
rank of robust comedy actresses. Her management of the Court 
theatre between 1883 and 1891 saw the production of many of 
Pin^o^S best comedies. Later she appeared in elderly rAles in 
most of the Drury Lane melodramas, her last appearance 
being in Hall Caine’s The Prodigal San in 190$. She died at 
Birchington-on-Sea Jan. 11 1915. 

WOOD, LEONARD <1860- ), American soldier, was bom 

at Winchester, N;H., Oct. 9 t86o. He graduated from the 
Hafyard Medital Sefiool in 1884, was appointed assistant 
kiirgeori with the rank of first-lfeutenant in the U.S. army in 
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18S6, and at once joined Capt. Lawton’s expedition against the 
Apaches in the southwest, resulting in the capture of Geronimo. 
For distinguished services he was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. In 1891 he was promoted captain and fuV 
surgeon, and later, while stationed in Washington, D.C., was 
President McKinley’s personal physician. Here he became the 
close friend of Theodore Roosevelt, then Assistant-Secretary of 
the Navy. On the outbreak of the Spanish American War in 
1898 Wood was commissioned colonel of volunteers, and to- 
gether with Roosevelt, a.s lieutenant-colonel, raised the famous 
regiment of ** Rough Riders,” composed of western ranchmen 
and cowboys as well as members of prominent eastern families 
eager to serve under these two strenuous leaders. For conduct 
at Las Guasimas and San Juan Hill, Wood was promoted 
brigadier-general July iSqS and in Dec. major-general of vol- 
unteers. He was military governor of Cuba from 1899 to 1902 
when the Cuban Republic was established. Under his guidance 
great improvements were made in schools and sanitation. 
Meanwhile he had been honourably discharged from voluntary 
service and appointed brigadier-general in the regular army 
Feb. 1901. In March 1903 he was sent to the Philippines and in 
Aug. promoted major-general. For three years he was governor 
of the Moro Province and during 1906-8 was commander of the 
Philippines Division. In 1908 he returned to America as com- 
mander of the Eastern Department for a year. In 1910 he was 
special American ambassador to the centenary celebration of 
Argentine independence. On his return he was appointed 
chief of staff, serving until X914, when he was again given com- 
mand of the Eastern Department. General Wood often had 
disapproved the policies of the War Department, and as early 
as 1908 had urged preparedness. To him was largely due the 
establishment of a summer camp at Plattsburg for training 
civilian officers, which was taken as a model for other camps of 
the kind after America’s entrance into the World War. In 1915, 
when he gave unofficial indorsement to the proposed formation 
of the American Legion whose purj^ose was to establish a body 
of some 300,000 men ready for immediate service, he was re- 
buked by the Secretary of War. Just before America’s entrance 
into the World War in 19x7 it was announced that the Eastern 
Division, then under Gen. Wood’s command, had been divided 
into three divisions, and Gen. Wood was assigned to the South- 
eastern Division, with the alternative of choosing either Hawaii 
or the Philippines. As a soldier desiring active service he natur- 
ally chose the American post; but the apparent motive of the 
War Department to humiliate him aroused criticism. He was 
later transferred to Camp Funston, where he trained the Sglh 
Div., N.A. In Jan. 1918, while in France, presumably prepar- 
atory to bringing his troops there, he was painfully wounded by 
the explosion of a French mortar. After his return to America 
he was on the point of embarking with the 89th Div., when he 
was suddenly assigned to the Western Department, no reason 
being given. It was generally understood that his name was 
not on the list of officers submitted by Gen. Pershing as accept- 
able for duty overseas. By change of orders he was returned to 
Camp Funston, where he trained the loth Div. of the regular 
army and other troops. In ig 19 he was put in command of the 
Central Department, with headquarters at Chicago. In 1920 
he was a prominent candidate for the presidential nomination 
at the Republican National Convention. He led on the first 
four ballots and never fell below second place. When the sup- 
porters of Governor Lowden, his chief competitor, were released 
after the eighth ballot, they swung to Senator Harding, a ‘‘ dark 
hors^,’^ who was nominated on the tenth ballot, with 692 J votes 
to 156 for Gen, Wood. In 1921 Gen. Wood was sent on a 
special Federal mission to the Philippine Is. to report on con- 
ditions there. During his absence he was appointed head of the 
university of Pennsylvania. In Oct. X921 he retired froni!^J|«tive 
service in the army and was appointed governor-general m the 
Philippines. He was granted a year's leave of absence from the 
university of Pennsylvania, but it was thought that he might be 
able to assume his academic duties in Oct. 1922. He was the author 
of The Military Obligation of Citizenship (19x5, lectures at Prince- 
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ton iind eliewherie); Our Militaiy History^ Its Facts (md Fallacies 
(1916); and Universal Military Training (1^17). 

See I. F. Marcosson, Lemard Wood, PrepM ef Preparedness 
(1917); Jo»eph H. Sear*! The Career of Leonard (1919); and 
Leonard Wood on Notional Issues (1^20), compiled by Eyap J. David. 

WOODOATB, WALTER BRADFf>Rl> (1841-1920), British 
oarsman and barrister, was bom at Belbroughton, Wore., Sept. 
^20 1841. He was the eldest son of Canon Henry Arthur Woodgate, 
who was a fellow of St. John*s College, Oxford, and Bampton 
lecturer in 1838. He was educated at Radley College, and 
Brasenose College, Oxford, and during his Undergraduate course 
he founded Vincents^ Clubk In 1872 he was called to the bar; but 
it is as a first-class oarsman and journalistic critic of rowing that 
he is reiUembercfi. He rowed for his Own college, and in 1862 and 
1863 in the winning eight for Oxford. In 1864 he wOn the Dia- 
mond sculis after a dead heat two years previously 23.784), 
and in 1865 he was in the winning eight for the Grand Challenge 
Cup at Henley. He contributed the volume on Boating to 
the Badminton Library, and also wrote Oars and Sculls^ and 
how to use them (1889) and the Reminiscences of an Old Sports- 
man (1909). He was also the author of A Modern Layman^ s 
Ffl/fA (1893) and of one or two novels. He died at Southampton 
Nov. I 1920. 

WOODS, HENRY OBOROB (1842-1915), English divine, was 
born at Wocxlend, Northanls., June 16 1842. He was educated 
at Lancing and at Corpus Chrisli College, Oxforrl, where he had 
a distinguished career. In 1865 he became a fellow of Trinity, 
and in 1866 was ordained. He was a tutor at Trinity from 1866 to 
1880, and bursar from 1867 to 1887, in which yMr he was elected 
president of Trinity. He resigned the presidency of Trinity in 
1897, and from 1900 to 1904 was rector of Little Gatidesflen, 
Herts, and chaplain and librarian to Lord Brownlow at Ashridge 
Park. In 1905 he succeeded Ainger as Master of the Temple. 
He died at the Mastcr\s House, Temple, July 19 1915, 

His wife, Margaret Louisa Woods (b. Nov. 20 1856), poet 
and novelist, was marrietl to him in iSyc). Her first novel, A 
Village Tragedy, aj)peared in 1887, and her first volume of verse, 
Lyrics and Ballads, in 1889, I^ater novels included Esther Van- 
homrigh (1891); The Vagatfonds Sons of the Sword (igoi), 

and The Invader (1907). In The Princess of Hanover (1902) 
she essayed historical drama. In 1913 her Collected Poems were 
publishtKl. 

WOODWARD, HENRY (1832-1921), English geologist (jee 
28.804), died at Bushey, Herts, Sept. 6 ro2t. 

WOODWARD, HORACE BOLINGBROKE (1848-1914), English 
geologist {see 28.804), died Feb. 5 1914. 

WOOL {see 28.805^ — The functions of ‘‘supply” and “de- 
mand,” of “ free-trade ” and “ controlled trade ” in the wool 
industry, during the decade 1910-20, form a very interesting 
study for the economist. The situations before, during, and 
after the war are best shown sqxiratcly: — 

I. Bkfore thk War (1911 to 1914) 

{a) Wool Production. — The best available statement of the 
world’s sheep and wool production is given in Table i ; it includes 
figures of the pre-war and post-war periods. 


Table i. 7 Vw World's Sheep and WooU 



Sheep 

Wool in lb. ~] 

Pre-war 

Post-war 

Pre-war 

Post-war 1 

Europe 
Australasia. 
S. Aincriai. 
N. America 
Asia . 

Africa 

Central 

Indies . 

Total 

i 77 , 9 «i,ao 7 

96.180,7^7 

118,638,046 

m)8t> 

171,026,261 

107,467,005 

72,342,762 

49.549.458 

96,735.546 

69,114,685 

803,400,043 

645.132,880 

482,640,707 

273.146.000 

219.919.000 

750,000 



5^faa5i7.I7 

a.728.461,630 

a.065 .410,682 


1 Chiefly from the Review of the National Association of 
. Wool Manufacturers, t|ijfited States* 


;Ff^ these stitistifics tUe lollovshiil^ WlemlMJitig! 

W^town. It te^sbihewhat 

flocks of European Ru88iar320,poo,ooo,JfcioC^^W 
are credited under this head^ aiwi this the 

sdurce of German livool clothifig durlfi^ the 

war- . What had Ijeconie pf this %ge n6t 

on record in 1921. Inci^kntaUy it wouid ccr^wy appear t^ 
the continent of Europe as a wool-growtngr cohtihbnt had not 
claimed the attention merite^f In mdst Bumpe 

pared more tlmn favourably with bfher it ^is 

only owing to the diversity of intere6ia> lahjaia8fl^itci,. t^^ 
was not more in evidence] ! if the nations <bf Eu]x)pe Would all 
pull together, thit epntineht probably have more to 

give to the world than tp reiielvd, ' ‘ ; ^ ; , 

Europe and North America, li>ph>g>by f^^^ 
factoring centres in the ws>rld, *imve pmotically consumed the 
whole of the very large surplps sto^S from the other wopl- 
grpwing countries, apparency hi for 
Europe and 20% for North America*, The mar^^ in 

the weights of the fleeces producedias indirectly shown by this 


table is obviously worthy of careful consideration; ' 

{b) iVool Dhtrilmtion. — ^The ' d^tailod figures tfeSpeCtlng 
local supplies, importations and reexportations arc ver}^ con- 
fusing. The figures in Table bxcejttiOrisi to 

be presently noted — as an indicatloh* of the wool each impor- 
tant manufacturing country received* ' One or two puestioiis 
Table 2. Waol - fimnufactUn ^ 


Country 

Imported for 
Manufac- 
turing 

Local 

Supplies 

Total 

1. France (1^)9) 

2. United King- 

dom (1911) 

3. United States 

4. Germany 

5. Russia . 

6. Belgium. 

623.000. 000 

49 o, 307 ;ood 

251 . 000 , CX )0 
5i7,pQO.oo() 

94,oo6,(X)o' 

355.000. 0^)0 

75,0()6,obo 

9O|D0O,O0O 

304,090,000 

,600,000 

320,600,000’ 

l;6oo,ooo 

(>98;bob,oiX)" 

580,307,000 

555 .<X) 0 ,ogo 

542,600,900 

414.000. 060' 

356.000. 600 


order named. 


’ These figures require careful consideration. Probably a laree 
proportion of this wool is usually manufactured in other cbtintr&i 
— notably Germany and Britain. 


here arise. The United Kingdom is credited with manufactur- 
ing 90,000,000 lb. approximately of a 129,900,000 lb. clip. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that a very considerable amount 
of the world’s wool supply parses through the London or Liver- 
pool wool Sides, as is shown by Table 3;— 


Table 3, United Kingdom Imports )and Exports (1911). 



Imixjrts 

Exports 

Retained 

Colonial 

Foreign 

Totals 

659.511.000 

135.004.000 

3O44a<»8M0o<>. 



The colonial (and foreign) wool not accounted for by Tabled 
is no doubt soldi direct to the manufacturing countries. 'This 
is indicated by the sales of South African wools for the year 
1913 (Table 4). 


Table Distribution of South African Wools. 


. I 


1919 

United Kingdom. . . 

(>!rmany 

Belgium . . 

France . . ; . , . . 

Italy 

United States . . , . . 

Jacan.... ^ , 


96,048,737 

61,1^3.713 

20,695,225 

4,8^212 

944)853 

221,522 

96,4^2,203 

12,662,059 

9,588,45a 

43.002 

71,502,522 

39.806.S48 


An analysis of S. American exports would, no doubt, show by 
far the larger porportion of S. American wools passing directly 
to Belgium, France, Germany and the United; 3 tatesjvi&ri^ 


quantity, of course, passing through, the Antwerp sale-rooips.; 

(c) Tendencies in Rrodnetion at^ pistribtUion.'-rl^. 
pr^ucrion from 1910 to 19x4 thm is to note. S. Airier 
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made a valiant attempt to improve both the quaKty and i|aan- 
tity of her wool, and succeeded in both objects to a certain 
J^h .Au^tri^ certa^ . ^y^opmen^ of 8hi^*growing 
districts are to be ■ noted, but these, with the increase in the 
weights of the mdividual fleeces,, probably only just served to 
balance losuMS through drought and in other directions. Falk>- 
land Island wool (fine crossbred) made a name for itself as a 
good hosiery wool, but unfortunately the increase up to 1914 
was not great. S. America generally proved disappointing, in 
view of the denmnd for its wools, not only from the European con- 
tinent but also from Great Britain, followiiig the decline in the 
prejudice against them. 

Undoubtedly the greatest wool problem prior to the war was 
the provision of a sufficient quantity of fine merino wool. This 


Taslb 5. New Zealand Wffol 



Total Sheep ' 

Merinos 

1910 . . . . . . 

*3.4*o.7«7 

i ,868,«05 

1917 .... . . 

»5,*^),386 

1,063,491 

1920 


803.589__ 


is illustrated in Table 5, S. Africa partly met this deficiency, 
but Australia pinned her faith on mutton rather than on wool, 
so that the tendency to eliminate the pure-bred merino is still 
in evidence. 

So far as the distribution of the wqol manufacturing industry 
was concerned there Vas an undoubted tendency in Britain to 
relinquish wool manufacture owing to severe competition. The 
continental European competition took the form of efficiency 
in manipulation and< excellence in the goods produced. How 
Yorkshire was going to face the importation of certain conti- 
nental goods was a problem— and one that had still to be faced 
after the war. The competition with the United States was 
apparently controlled by the tariff charges, but it is more than 
probable that the excellence of American manufactured goods 
was already beginning to tell against European importations; 
although America still had to start her export trade. York- 
shire, however, appeared to be falling between two stools — she 
was not producing goods of the excellence of the continental 
styles and thereby forcing a way into neutral markets; nor was 
she organized on such a scale that she could face the United 
States* markets — ^indeed the American manufacturers were 
surpassing her in scale of organization. It would not be over- 
stating the Case to say that the year 1914 opened with many 
misgivings so far as the British wool nianufacturing industry was 
concerned. The war came, and tertapbiarily dominated every- 
thing. But the conditions of 1914 were likely to reappear 
afterwards, and would have to be faced sooner or later. 

II. The War Period (1914 to 1918) 

The Slump in Trade.— Fear of the unknown naturally created 
the trade slump observable ^uriDg the early months of the 
World War. Britain, a country whose very life depended upon 
the importation of the raw material and exportation of the semi- 
manufactured or fully manufactured article, naturally had most 
to fear. This fear was further aggravated by the fact that 
British manufacturers had huge financial interests involved with 
Germany ; and, conversely, Germany had financial interests v^ith 
Britain. With trade universally in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, and the sequence of delivery of goods and payment of 
accounts seriously interfered with, many British firms — ^and 
especially those in the wool, top and yarn trade— were at once 
in serious financial difficulties, . The Government, however, 
tided over the difficulty by the ^‘moratorium,** which, by the 
“time easement** given, enabled the greater proportion of 
firms eventually to meet their liabdities, 

A period of suspense followed, during which the exact trend 
of many matters Was being worked out By the middle of 1915, 
however, the idea that, when the British , and French armies 
got going, they would sweep the Germans back into the Father- 
land, had practically gone. In the meantime Germany had 
been swept from the seas. It was now evident that Germany, 
from the wool point of view, would have to be self-contained, 
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neither importing raw wooP nor exporting manufactured goods; 
that France was seriously incapacitated as a manufacturing 
country owing to the invasion of much of her manufacturing 
territory; that Russia would seriously have to draw upon 
British stocks of manufactured goods; in fact, that Britain 
must be the mainstay of the Allies — and of the world, with tho 
exception of the United States and Japan — so far as wool 
manufactured goods were concerned. The extent to which 
Germany deliberately crippled France both during the war 
period and subsequently will be realized from the following 
quotation from the Yorkshire Observer in March 1921: — 

The Fourmies District remained practically the whole time 
away from actual fighting range and aid not suffer from gunfire, 
but, this notwithstanding, tho dei»truction by hammer, pick, dyna- 
mite and fire was complete, the Fourmies “woollen plants having 
always proved most serious competitors of, those of Germany. 
The enemy reached the district on Aug. 26 1914, and left it on 
Nov. 9 1918. When they arrived there were 75 textile works in 
full activity; they destroyed all except five worsted spinning plants, 
one woollen spinning plant and one combing plant. I'he steam 
engines were broken or otherwise damaged ; the boilers removed and 
rendered unserviceable, the safes were broken into and all records 
of manufacture, samples, reference data, representing 30 years of 
activity, removed to Germany. . . . Immediately the Germans 
occupied the northern departments of France, not a single wool- 
combinf^ machine was left throughout the country ; there remained 
in activity throughout the land only I6o,ow) worste<l spindles out 
of 2,400,000; only half the total of 7(X),ooo woollen spindles; only 
about 11,000 weaving looms out of 56,000.*’ 

By 1916, two other factors had come into play. The drain 
on the man-power of Great Britain was becoming serious. But 
it was now fully revealed that in the wool industry there was a 
vast surplus of labour ready to maintain output, at least at a 
very high rate. By April, scarcity of shipping was threatened. 
Thus early in 1916, if the serious limitation of the supply of 
raw materials was not actually felt, it was in sight. 

The Difficulties Leading to Wool Control , — The British War 
Office, having in the very early days of the war experienced the 
diffiailty of clothing in khaki the large army in course of forma- 
tion, organized itself to overcome this difficulty, and by the in- 
evitable restrictions indirectly placed on the manufacture of 
civilian clothing had so far succeeded fairly well in its direct 
object. But by the early days of 1916 the War Office was seri- 
ously alarmed at the future prospects of supplies of raw mate- 
rijils and sought outside advice. As illustrating the method of 
working the following may be taken as typical. On Feb. 2 
1916 a War Office official (who, incidentally, knew nothing of 
wool) visited the university of Leeds and asked for certain 
estimates respecting British combs and spindles, to be supplied 
to him four days later when the Army Council would meet to 
discuss supplies. In Table 6 the figures’ then supplied are given, 
and alongside the estimates are given also the actual figures, 
kindly supplied some years later by the same official. The 
estimate for 1916 was 337,500,000 lb., as against an actual 
production of 309,443,185 lb., based on the first half of 1917. 

The following figures were also supplied on the same date: — 

Wool available for use in the United Kingdom . 800,000,000 lb. 
Less clothing wools used in the woollen trade . . 200,000,000 Ib. 


Available for combing ....... 600,000,000 lb. 

Less shrinkage and tearage in scouring and comb- 
ing (40 %) 240,000,000 lb. 

Wool available for " tops ” 360,000,000 lb. 

The estimated shrinkage and tearage of 40% would have been 
much too low — as average Australian merino gives a shrinkage 
of about 50% and a tearage of from 5 to i to 8 to i — but for 
the endeavour made to save shipping space by shipping in the 
scoured state only, and by reason of the large quantities of 
washed home-grown wools and low-yielding colonial crossbreds 
included. The effect of this is clearly shown (Table 7) in Mr. 
Norman Rae’s figures published in the Yorkshire Observer of 
Friday, Aug. 10 1917. From these figures it is evident — 
(a) that the Government by 1917 had fears of being unable to 

' With the exception noted with reference to Russian wools. 
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Tabls 6* EsUmates (Feb, jrpid) mnd Figures* 
(Output of combg per ammmQ 


Combs 

i— M 

l,50d combs Botany each combing 300 1 
lb. per 10 hours | 


Estd. 1916 



mnnnai 

rntmammiam 





225>000,00(» 

206,655v4*8 




(Output of worsted spinning spindles per annum.) 


r Spindles 

2 lb. per week per spijidle ^tiniated 1 

Actual 1904 

Estd. 1916 

Actual 1916 


3,000,000 

3,000,000 

3.241. 7 >4 



‘ Large quantities of scoured colonial wools were being imported. Certain worsted wools were also being drawn and spun with- 
out being combed, thus eliminating less tearage." 


Table 7, Stock Dec. 31. 


Schwartze % Type 

% 

Greasy lb. 

Clean lb. 

72 N.Z. greasy crossbred . 

70 

50,656,000 

35.459.000 

i5 Aust. greasy merino . 
85 scoured crossbred 

45 

49,438,000 

21,258,000 

85 

33.704,000 

28,648,000 

** mtg, gsy, cross- 



12,888,000 

bred 

72 

17,901,000 

“ mtB- KBy- 
merino . 

43 

4,638,000 

1 .994,000 

73 ** low wools . 

75 

40,223,000 

30,167,000 

60 ** mohair, etc. 

80 

17,807,000 

14.245.000 

Private British 

68-69% 

237,213.000 

162,935.000 

7« 

21,701,000 

16,926,000 

Government British . 

78 

51,053,000 

39,821,000 

Total .... 

70-87 % 

.w.967.000 

219,682,000 


Yield as above 219,682,000 lb. (clean) 

Leaving out skins, yield at 50% (instead 
0170-87%) 154,983,000 lb. (clean) 


Increase (wcK>l under-estimated) . 64,698,500 lb. (clean) 

Skins, 7,238,000 lb., not included. 

keep the Allies’ wool industries supplied with wool, and much 
under-estimated the yields — although they had the Leeds 
University suggestion of 40% for yield and tearage before them; 
(b) that the industry w^as feeling the shortage of wool and 
was regarding the future with misgivings; (c) that leading 
wool men thought it actually expedient to question the Govern- 
ment figures, and, if possible, to obtain at once a greater wool 
distribution; (J) that as subsequent figures seem to show, the 
university figures of 40% average loss between raw wool and 
finished top and the other figures supplied were most nearly 
correct, and would have served well as a basis to work upon. 
All these figures, however, are chiefly useful as illustrating the 
difliculties involved not only in estimating the workable supplies 
of wool during the war period but in estimating the yields and 
in averaging up the quantities of clean wool which the actual 
deliveries might be exiiected to give. 

How serious w^as the problem of supplying wool to the home 
trade, and to such of the Allies as could manufacture it, is 
shown in Tables 8 and g. To the quantities shown in these tables 
should be added something over 300,000,000 lb. of remanufac- 
tured materials, probably derived as follows (in 1014 figures): — 
Of the wool manufactured in Great Britain, 500,000,000 lb., 
about i (166,000,000 lb.) is retained at home, and about half 
this (or 84,000,000 lb.) is torn up each year; rags imported 
amount to 100,000,000 lb.; so that the total remanufactured 
materials (excluding noil) amount to 184,000,000 lb. But this 
is probably an under-statement, as the figures collected by the 
Board of Trade during the war period show an average approx- 
imating to 200,000,000 lb. Thus it would appear that the 
woollen industry of Great Britain roughly consumes per annum: 
— 200,000,000 lb. greasy wool \ 200,000,000 lb. remanufactured 
materials, and 60,000,000 lb. of noil, or a total of 460,000,^ Ib. 

These figures reveal— (i) the continuous reduction in the 
quantity of British wool grown and, excepting during the war 
period, manufactured in Britain; (2) an increase in supplies 

1 This figure is questionable as large quantities of so-called 
clothing wools may Ce employed for cx)mbing purposea 


of colonial and foreign wools, if we take into account the fact 
that there is possibly still some of the 1919 period wool to be 
■accounted for; (3) the increase in the quantity of colonial and 
foreign wool manufactured in Britain; (4) the large increase in 
the foreign and colonial importation in 1915; (5) the effects of 
the German submarine campaign on the 1918 importation, and 
the making up of lost ground in 1919; (6) the fact that the aver- 
age importation of colonial and foreign wool for the five years 
ending 1919 is much below the five years ending 1914. Had 
wool gone elsewhere, or had it not been grown? It may be noted 
(7) that Turkey mohair (sent to Britain by parcel post during the 
first year of the war) would disappear until 1919, the large in- 
crease shown on 1919 being no doubt partly Turkey mohair and 
partly Cape mohair; and (8) that alpaca, being free, was largely 
employed to take the place of merino wool during 1917 and 1918, 
— the clipping of immature fibre led to the marked increase in 
1918 and the consequent reduction in X919. 


Table 8. Pre-war Supplies of Raw Materials, 
(In millions of lb.) 


Average for five years 
finishing 

1899 

1904 

1909 

*9*4 

19*9 

British wool : Grown 

*37 

*36 

*33 

*3* 

120 

Manufac. Britain 


164 

94 

95 

105 

Colonial and foreign wool 
Imported .... 

715 

607 

707 

782 

724’ 

Manufac. Britain . 

376 

342 

388 

4b3 

647 

Skin wool .... 

34 

30 

35 

35 

3® 

Pulled wool .... 

*32 

*45 

*93 

206 

163 

Mohair, Alpaca, etc. . 

28 

. JZ 



21 


* This figure is explained in Table 9. 


Table 9. War Period and Post-war Period Supplies of Raw Materials, 
(In millions of lb.) 


For years 

1975 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

lm|X)rted — 

Foreign wool 

Colonial wool . 

87 

838 

54 

564 

57^ 

’I 

396 


Totals . . . 

Imported — 

Mohair . . ; . 
Alpaca .... 

Camels’ hair . 

926* 

6l8» 

623* 

3*5 

5*5 

_2-L 

413' 

5-6 

7-0 

.■■.2:3, 

1,042* 

1-1 
iA. 


• Average for five years 724 (see Table 8), 


These facts and figures, although somewhat prematurely 
placed here, may be usefully borne in mind in studying all 
phases of the subject. 

In April 1916 the Army Contracts Department of the War 
Office began to commandeer hosiery yarns on the financial 
basis of a fixed margin to cover the processes of manufacture. 
A little later restrictions' were imposed upon the export of raw 
wool — ^possibly owing to rumours of it reaching enemy countries 
and certainly because wool supplies for home purposes were 
becoming very restricted. By June 1916 the War OflBce knew 
that further control wks almost certainly inevitable, and circu- 
lated compulsory requests for particulars of stocks of wool, tops 
and yarti, which requests; of course, were veiy disquieting to the 
trade. I^ter in the same month, so serious was the position 
judged to be that the War Office prohibited the opening of the 
British wool fair of Kfettering, and, eventually, aftet some debate, 
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purchased the iididle of the Bridsh dip at 35% above Jidy 19x4 
prices. The British clips of 1917 and 1918 were also bought. 

Anxiety with reference to the possibility of supplying the army 
with the wool goods it really needed continually increased. In 
April 19x7 fbe open market for wool was dosed and the sales by 
auction abolished. In May, in antidpation of the lack of wool 
to keep the factories going and of labour disturbances, an army 
coundl order was issued which resulted in the reduction of work- 
ing hours in the factories from 55} per week to 45 per week, 
udess permission was obtained from the director of army con- 
tracts to work full time. This order was not withdrawn until 
May 18 1918, following the enormous demand for flannel goods. 

Following the revolt, already referred to, of Yorkshire manu- 
facturers in Aug. 1917, due to War Office restrictions of supplies 
and of estimates of future supplies, and following the failure of 
the trade itself to supply reliable data, came the formation of a 
** Board of Control.” 

Wool Control — ^The Board of Control was organized with Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch as director of raw material supplies, Col. 
F. V. Willey as controller of wool supplies, and Sir Charles 
Sykes as director of wool textile production. The department 
was housed in the Great Northern Hotel, Bradford, and was 
given complete control of both supplies of raw material and 
output of finished clothing. The activities of the department 
followed briefly the following lines: — (i) A reasonably exact 
basis of ** yields ” was ascertained and all wools dealt with on the 
“ clean wool ” basis. (2) Reliable statistics were obtained and 
made the basis of the distribution of supplies of raw materials. 
(3) A method of ** rationing ” the margin of wool supplies 
(about 20% of the available supplies) available for the civilian 
trade was worked out. (4) Difficulties of a minor nature, such 
as the supply of oils for oiling wool, soaps for scouring, etc., 
were faced and usually satisfactorily surmounted. (5) A stand- 
ard clothing scheme was introduced, the intention of which was, 
no doubt, good, and its failure only to be attributed to the fail- 
ure to employ the technical skill actually available in the in- 
dustry in the designing and displaying of the goods manufac- 
tured. Exhibitions were held up and down the country and 
attracted much attention, but little demand for the fabrics was 
exhibited. Last, but perhaps not least, the department had to 
face the problem of relinquishing control on the termination of 
the war. Those who know the anxiety caused, years before 
the war was over, by the clearly foreseen difficulties of disband- 
ing an enormous army, will know something of the anxieties of 
the Wool Control Board to close down with credit to itself and 
no less to either the wool grower or the wool manufacturer. 

Provision for After the War . — The Armistice brought with 
it the determination of those whose trade had been taken from 
them by the Wool Control Board to oust the Board and regain 
their own back again. The Board^s function, on realizing the 
inevitable, was to dissolve (i) with credit to itself, and (2) with 
due regard to the interests of the wool growers and wool mer- 
chants, of the wool manufacturers, and of the consuming public. 
With the huge demand for goods following the Armistice prices 
soared up and up, and it was only human that the Board should 
tend to retain command to its own financial advantage, and 
also to attempt to prevent undue inflation of values to the 
detriment of the consuming public. So far as British wools were 
concerned the removal of control was so simple that no pre- 
liminary action was considered necessary, and the restrictions 
were actually removed in time for the wool fairs in 1919. 

To meet the difficulty with reference to Australian wools the 
Imperial Government had decided to purchase the Australian 
clip for one year after the war. To further facilitate matters, a 
Wool Coundl, which included imperial representatives, was 
formed by the War Office. 

With reference to the interests of the manufacturers and 
consumers the Government again asked for advice from the 
university of Leeds through one of its representatives. In a 
personal interview with the official in question the probable 
trend of trade if ter the war was outlined and the suggestion 
given that, in view of the almost certain shortage of immediately 
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available supplies and the huge demand for fine merino wools, 
certain manufacturing restrictions — such as spinning only to 
fine counts of yam — should be imposed. Unfortunately this 
suggestion was not sufficiently acted upon, with the result that 
the army's revolt from rough khaki to fine blue serge sent merino 
wools soaring up to unthought of heights, all other qualities 
following suit. The intention of the Wool Council was un- 
doubtedly good, but again the direction of the matter was pri- 
marily in the hands of those who knew little or nothing about 
the wool industry, who could not even judge who were giving 
them sound advice and who were giving them questionable 
advice. It may be conceded that to control speculation under 
the conditions prevailing from i()j 8 to 1921 was apparently 
impossible. Apparently the only thing to be done was to unload 
stocks as rapidly as possible — although one authority did sug- 
gest that the way to reduce prices was to keep large stocks of 
wool and not to sell. 

During this period there was much unrest in the labour 
world and a great deal of talk about “ profiteering.” As an 
indirect result of this the Whitley Act was passed by Parliament, 
and note should here be made of the endeavours made by the 
British woollen and worsted industries to take advantage of 
this Act and form “ Industrial Councils ” composed of employers 
and employees, also of the formation of the National Wool 
Textile Industrial Council,” the final draft-constitution of 
which — prepared by Mr. Ernest Marsh (chairman) and Mr. 
G. H. Wood (secretary) — as adopted on Dec. 10 19x8, was as 
follows {Yorkshire Observer ^ Nov. 27 1918): — 

“ The title selected is the National Wool (and Allied) Textile 
Industrial Council, and its objects are defined as follows : — 

To promote the development of the industry and to secure that 
wages, methods of production, and conditions of employment shall 
be systematically reviewed and decisions agreed upon which shall 
have as their obiect the improvement of the relations between em- 
ployers and employees. 

In furtherance of these objects the Council shall 

(а) Consider wages, hours, and working conditions in the indus- 
try as a whole, and the fixing of standard rates of w'ages for similar 
occupations in the industry. It shall also consider the employment 
of scientific and agreed methods of fixing wages, and of adjusting 
wages to new conditions, and the securing to the employees of a 
share in any increased prosperity of the industry; 

(б) Consider the best means of securing the highest efficiency 
of the industry, including any improvement in machinery, inven- 
tion, or method by whicn the prosperity of the industry is to be 
increased; secure that such invention or improvement m method 
shall give to each party a fair distribution of the benefits derived 
from the increased efficiency; utilize to the fullest extent the prac- 
tical knowledge and experience of the workpeople, and secure that 
such knowledge may receive consideration ; 

{c) Consider the existing machinery for the settlement of differ- 
ences between different parts and sections in the industry, and the 
establishment of regular methods of negotiation on anticipated 
issues between employers and employees, and upon differences 
which may be reported with a view to the prevention of differ- 
ences and their equitable adjustment : 

(d) Consider the supervision of the entry into and training of 
employees for the industry, and cooperation w'ith the educational 
authorities in arranging educational facilities for the industry in 
all its branches; 

(e) Make comparative studies of the workings and methods 
of the industry in this and other countries, and when desirable pub- 
lish re|x>rts; 

(f) Secure to the workman a greater share in and responsibil- 
ity for the determination and observance of the conditions under 
which he works, in so far as it relates to his inaterial comfort and 
well-^ing; make efforts for the decasualisation and permanent 
security of employment, having regard to the conditions surround- 
ing changes of occupation between one employer and another; 
consider means toward the improvement of conditions with a view 
to removing the danger to health in the industry, and toward pro- 
viding special treatment where necessary for employees in the 
industiy; 

(g) Make reports to Government departments and local author- 
ities of the needs and opinions of the industry; consider any ques- 
tions bearing on such matters which may be referred to the Indus- 
trial Council by the Government or by a Governmeffl^ Apart- 
ment ; consider pintly all proposed Icgisfation affecting tnfe™d^- 
try and take joint action where such legislation is likely to Wuik< 
fere with its prosperity ; 

(h) Consider the Iiest means of insuring the observance of the 
decisions of the Council and of agreements made between organiza- 
tions of employers and employees; 
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a Contider means whereby the cmployeni and employees 
be brought within their respective associations. 

This Council steadily extended its activities) and may ulti- 
mately be the deciding factor in helping Great Biitaio to main- 
tain and possibly to extend her manufacturing position. 

Another Jindirect result of the war was the development of 
industrial and scientihe research. I'he university of Leeds (so 
far as the wool industry was concerned) here took the lead, and, 
in conjunction with the West Riding County Council and with 
the help of many prominent manufacturers in the various manu- 
facturing districts, raised approximately £5,000 per annum for a 
period of five years. With the development of the Government 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, however, 
came the question of overlapping, and the university, while 
naturally retaining its own research status, not only gave way 
to the new department but strenuously helped in the develop- 
ment of The Research Association for the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries ” now housed in Leeds. This Research Department is 
designed to cover the requirements of Great Britain and Ireland. 

III. After the War (19x8 to 1921) 

Withdrawal af Control from British Wools . — Under political 
pressure the Government freed the wool fairs of 1919 from State 
control. But a curious tendency now made itself felt. Owing 
to the limitation of supphes of colonial crossbreds and other 
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Values of British Wools and Tops (1911 to 1921). 


The chkages m values of Britidi wools and tops are shown for 
the decade in Chart i. 

Of course the high values shown in this chiy-t are fictitious in 
more senses than one, but it would seem that if the 1921 
prices of these wools bad been brought to the 1914 basis they 
must be so cheap that demand for goods manufactured from 
them would have been immediate. Probably the large stocks 
of manufactured goods still held in 1921 by the middleman 
kept the prices of these goods at an artificial height and thus 
lamentably interfered with trade. 

Withdrawal of Control from Colonial Wools . — The Wool 
Council of the War Office on the cessation of hostilities found 
itself in great difficulties with reference to colonial wools* Just 
as on the outbreak of war no one knew what would happen, so 
in this case it was impossible to foresee whether the enhanced 
values of the war period would be maintained or prices rapidly 
fall. If prices had rapidly fallen it is possible that the wool 
grower would have held the Wool Council to its bargain, and 



Values of Colonial Wools and Tops. 


crossbred wools, woollen manufacturers had been constrained 
to use British Down wools and Down crosses, These were dis- 
covered to possess just the characteristics sought for in certain 
woollen goods. They were also the wools sought for by the 
hosiery manufacturer; and as hosiery now took a wonderful 
development the Down wools went soaring away in price, at 
last almost rivalling colonial merinos. When the slump came, 
Down wools stood out against it even longer than merinos, and 
it seem^' probable that when trade should revive Down wools 
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_ in come into their own. In view of the great future 
Down wools it was regrettable that more British farmers 
did not follow the suggestion to grow Down crosses, as stren- 
uously advocated by qualified representatives of the universi- 
ties of Edinburgh and Leeds. 


no one could well have found fault with their attitude. But prices 
rapidly rose, and so it came about that the colonial wool grower 
felt aggrieved that he was not going to profit by the enhanced 
wool values like tlic home wool grower. Thus it came about 
that the Imperial War Council agreed to share the very sub- 
stantial prospective profits with the colonial wool grower. Un- 
fortunately much of the 1919 wool had not been brought under 
the hammer hefore the slump started (May 1920), but it was 
stated that, after the British Treasury had been reimbursed for 
the expenditure it had incurred, there was at the end of 1920 a 
clear profit of £14,000,000, half of which belonged to the growers, 
bringing their total receipts up to £180,896,059. In addition 
to this there remained unsold (Dec. 1920) 1,800,000 bales, half 
of which belonged to the growers. 
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The change in the values of colonial wools and tops dtinng the 
decade ai!e shown in Chart s. 

, ]Up to May zoao the endeavour of the Wool Council was 
rather to maintain than to indate values, and much fault was 
found with the Council for not making greater progress vnfch 
the disposal of the wool to hand — ^the manufacturers were 
crying out for it. To meet this demand the Antwerp sales were 
reopened on Oct. 25 igig and extensive sales in the United 
States of ^erica were also promoted, one of the first being 
held in Philadelphia in Sept. 1919. Apparently the fall in the 
prices of wool was almost coincident with the release of ships 
for transport. Unfortunately few realized the large stocks of 
wool on hand — or rather they estimated their consumption at 
the 1919 rate and consequently minimized their stocks. Thus 
it came about that, following a period when every conceivable 
bale of wool was called for and (from the sellers’ pwint of view) 
ought to have been placed on the market, came a period when 
with bated breath one heard the word “ unloading,” and all 
too soon new wool and old wool were on the market together. 
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Wool Values Adjusted to 1914 Values. 

Adjustment of Sale of Old and New Wool, --In the early days 
of 1920 those starting new works in the colonies, India and else- 
where, were asking — can we obtain sufficient wool to run our 


;IP7I 

factories? And there was every inducement to wool growers’ll 
pajrticularly growers of the finer sorts-^o extend operations. 
Toward the end of 1920 almost all factory building the world over 
was suspended or carried on very leisurely; and with the fall in 
wool values many sheep breeders were already looking on wool 
as an almost valueless by-product. Probably both extremes 
were wrong. Table lo gives a fair idea of the world’s wool 
stocks about the end of 1920 or early in 1921. 

Table 10. World* s Wool Stocks (Apf^roximate).^ 


Wool in England (held by the B.A.W.R.A.) , . i,6oo,o<x) bales 

“ “ Australia ** “ “ 800 , (Xk> bales 

C^pe wool (held by B.A.W.R.A.) . . . 100, bales 

U,b.A. surplus stock (Oct. I 1920)* .... 1,000,000 bales 
S. American wool 5,000 bales 


Total . 3i5o5,(X)0 bales 


* No doubt small stocks were held elsewhere. 

* Two years' stocks said to be accumulated. 

Prior to the war the world’s yield of wool was about 2,728,- 
461,630 lb., and it might be taken that about this amount was 
yearly absorbed. It would thus appear that the surplus wool 
on hand Was equivalent to about 14 or 15 months’ normal world’s 
consumption.^ Now if there were serious depiction of stocks of 
manufactured goods, and if there were likely to be a greater 
demand from the better paid workers of the world, and from 
countries likely to demand wool goods which pre\dously had not 
consumed such goods in great quantities (India for example), 
then the stock of wool would appear hardly sufficient to meet the 
probable demand. Possibly these brighter conditions might have 
been realized, but for over s|)eculation in the wool industry 
and the general slump in prices. Actually, however, what did 
happen was that the countries which could purchase were 
inundated with the goods which, under normal conditions, 
would have been spread over a broader field and the slump fol- 
lowed storage of goods and lack of sales. The reaction probably 
went much too far — for the homo market in Britain was good 
in the middle of 1921. But the Wool Council had not only to 
face this surplus of wool but the new wool (1920 clip and in 
prospect the 1921 cb'p) coming on to the market at the reopened 
sales in Australia. The adjustment of this prospective difficulty 
was exemplified as shown in table 1 1 in the quantities of old and 
new wools — olTered, sold and withdrawn — in both London and 
Australia in June 1921. Of these quantities, about 79,scx) bales, 


Table ii. London Colonial Wool Sales (Feb. 22 to March 5 1921). 



On Government 
Account 

On Importers’ 
Account 


Bales 

Bales 

Sydney .... 

24.567 

9,880 

Queensland .... 

4.991 

6.435 

Port Philip .... 

12,862 

3.274 

Adelaide .... 

5.286 

1.542 

Tasmania .... 

2,648 

279 

Western Australia 

3.599 

10,507 

New Zealand 

20,264 

10,213 

Ca|)e 

. . 

3.134 

Punta Arenas 

, , 

3.487 

Falkland Islands. 


577 

River Plate .... 


165 

Sundries .... 


724 

Total 

74.217 

; 50.226 


of which approximately 76,000 bales were colonial, were sold; 
44,000 bales were taken for export, including 2,000 bales Punta 
Arenas and Falkland Islands; 8,000 bales went to America. 
At the April 1921 London sales the reserve prices of the old 
wool were so high that no bids were forthcoming and all of this 
wool was withdrawn. Owing to the formation of British 
Australian Wool Realization Association not being cofllpieted, ov 
rather its pbUcy not being decided upon, Australian 

old wool sales for April 1921 were also cancelle^j 

The difficulties of adjustment, actually reSfied later, were 
foreseen and deemed so great that when Mr. Hughes (Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and a stalwart fighter for the 

1 The U.S.A. normally holds 400,000,000 lb. of wool in stobk. 
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development of Australian wool industries) proposed to form 
an association of Australian wool growers and British Govern- 
ment represen tativeS) with the object of realising at reasonable 
values the large stocks of wool held in Australia and England, 
the Wool Council accepted the proposed control Indirectly the 
Wool Council, was apparently sacrihcing the possibility of cheap 
wool for the manufacturers of this country: but it regarded the 
pocket of the whole country as coming first and the manufac- 
turers’ demand for cheap wool as coming second. The Austra- 
lian Board was thinking chiefly of the interest of the Australian 
grower. The association was registered in April 192 1 , as follows : — 

“ British Australian Wool Realization Association, Ltd., Caxton 
House, West Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W.i. Incor- 
porated in the State of Victoria, Australia. Registered April la. 
to acquire and take over (a) one-half share of, or interest in, all 
Australian wool bought by the British Government through the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia and still undisposed 
of, and in all real and personal property acquired in connexion 
therewith and still undisposed of ; (/>) one-half share of, or interest 
in, any surplus profit on resale of Australian wool so bought still 
undistributed. Also to take over and assume one-half of all or any 
liabilities and obligations connected with and chargeable to such 
wool, property and surplus profits not yet liquidated. Nominal 
capital £25.000,000 in 25,000,000 shares of £i each. Names of 
persons authorized to accept service; Sir Arthur Horne Goldfinch, 
K.B.E., 8 Rosecroft Avenue, Hampstead, London, N.W. ((Jkjvern- 
ing Director British Australian Wool Realization Association, Ltd., 
Delegate General Chilean Nitrate Producers Asscpciation) ; James 
Alexander Cooper, C.B.E., F.S.A.A., Mentmore House, Uxbridge 
lioad, Kingston on Thames, Surrey ^Assistant Cioverning Director, 
British Australian Wool Realization Association).” 

With the lack of demand for goods and consequent lack of 
consumption of wool the world over, even the best merino 
continued to fall in value up to May 1921, and the poorer sorts 
in some cases were below 1914 values (see Chart 3). Whether 
the enhanced values realized in May by both merinos and cross- 
breds would be maintained was questionable. Table 11, from 
the Yorkshire Observer of May 16, showed a turn of the tide — 
if there were no set-backs. Demand from the United States in 
anticipation of the new tariff might be, at least in part, the 
explanation. Germany had already commenced to buy wool. 


Tahle 12 


1914 

Description 

192T 

1921 


Cotuljiug 

May 7 
d. per lb. 

May 12 . 

d. per Ib. 

d. per Ib. 


7o’8 super fleeces 

40/42 

40/44 

30J 

64/67’8 good medium fleeces . 

35 

36 

30 

60/64*8 good medium fleeces . 

27 

30 

28 

64 *8 good pieces .... 

3 » 

33/36 

27 

6o’s good pieces .... 

30 

33/36 

27 

60*8 go(jd pieces .... 

23 

26/28 

29 

58/60*8 good medium fleeces . 

30 

30 

26 

56*8 fine crossbred fleeces 

24 

24 

23i 

50/56’s fine crossbred fleeces 

17 

18 

18 

46/5o’ 8 crossbred flcccc.s . 

14 

15 

^7 

46*8 crossbred fleeces . 

44*8 crossbred fleeces. 

36/40*8 crossbred fleeces . 

Capes 

12 

13 

16 

10 


I5i 

9 

9 

27 

24 

10/12 months’ combing Capes. 
6/7 months' good clothing 

28/30 

None 

Capes ..... 
Carbonizing 

None 

None 

26 

25 

60/64’s good carbonizing pieces 
60/61*8 carbonizing pieces and 
bellies 

23 

26 

20 


20 

64*8 average locks 

16 

— 

64*8 average. lambs 

20 

1 20 


IV. Prospects in 1021 

k 

Wool Kmufacturin^.-~Anstra\ia,i\ combed tops were on the 
Bradforgttarket, on the American market, and were also being 
worked u|E^in Japan in 1921. Did this presage a re-distribution 
of the world’jP^bl manufacturing industry, and if so what was 
the line of distnMj^^ likely to be followed? 

The as tounm^ prosperity of the British wool-manufacturing 
industry following the Armistice attracted world-wide attention, 
and it was but natural that every one with any connexion with 
the industry tlie world over should wish to share in the prosperity. 


There were two types of country in which the development of 
manufacturing would undoubtedly be attempted, and' In which 
the attempt is undoubtedly justified, (1) the wool-producing 
continents or countries, Australasia, S. Africa, and S. America, 
and (2) new wool-consuming countries such as India, Japan,* 
Brazil. In Australia some few mills were developing b^ore the 
war, and after the war, under private enterprise, stimulated by 
the energy of Mr. Hughes and others, and, in some cases, further 
encouraged by the mother-country finanders. Australia made 
strenuous endeavours to develop a huge wool-manufacturing 
industry. Her ideal was to manufacture one-tenth of her wool 
production per annum — say, 50 to 60,000,000 lb., and in 1921 
nearly 40 wool manufacturing mills were already in existence. 
Similarly South Africa, stimulated by Gen. Enslin, was also 
making a bid for wool manufacturing. 

In the case of Australia no forethought or skill was being 
spared. The mills were being equipped with the finest machinery 
— French-made combs, for example, had so far been given pre- 
ference over the speedier but less exact British (Noble) combs — 
and the best skilled workers were engaged in many of the mills. 
Excellently combed Australian tops were already on the Brad- 
ford market. 

So long as profits remained high and high rates of wages were 
maintained, the appeal to the financial instincts of the worker, 
even in the case of Australia, might be expected to hold him in 
the mill. But if the conditions of 1914 came round again and the 
skill and temperament of the newly developed Australian 
industry were pitted against the skill and temperament of the 
older industrial countries, which would win out? Broadly 
speaking, in anything beyond combing it would be the older 
countries’ fault if they did not dominate. Again, with the need 
for harder conditions in the factories which must almost inevit- 
ably follow severe competition, it was a question which opera- 
tives would best stand the strain. Australia, and possibly S. 
Africa and S. America, might develop quite considerable wool 
manufacturing industries, but it would seem inevitable that the 
old manufacturing countries would almost entirely retain their 
hold on the bulk of the world trade in manufactured wool goods. 

In the case of India, Brazil and more particularly Japan, it 
was probable that the growing demand for wool goods would be 
only partly met by local production, and for some years to 
come the outside demand of these countries for manufactured 
goods seemed more likely to develop than to contract. 

So far as the British wool manufacturing industry is con- 
cerned every thing depended upon (i) the introduction of scien- 
tific method into the works; (2) efficiency in manipulative skill, 
and (3) efficiency in organization. With reference to the first 
and second points the introduction of automatic machinery 
was day by day placing an enhanced value on careful, thought- 
ful workmanship. The Englishman likes to get a job done, he 
prefers “ driving force ” to thoughtfulness. The continental 
controllers and workers are too often years ahead of the British 
managers and workers; in thoughtful outlook the American 
managers and workers are up to the British in bulk production 
and threaten to pass them even in excellency of output. 

With reference to the third point, organization depends upon 
both directors and workers. An unsympathetic attitude on the 
part of either will lead to trouble and disaster. The scale of 
organization had probably been set by the United States. 
There the Arlington mills each day treat the fleeces of about 
35,000 sheep — say, 200,000 lb. of wool; and this is said by no 
means to be the largest wool manufacturing company in the 
United States. Along with this enormous organization goes 
an efficiency in organization and cleanliness in installation 
which puts most European mills to shame. The American 
manufacturer has no time to develop that “ secrecy ** which is 
far too much in evidence in European concerns; he relies upon 
progressive efficiency. 

To sum up, it would seem that while wool-growing countries 
may develop quite considerable wool-manufacturing industrieSf 
these will not be to the exclusion of the older manufacturing 
countries. On the other hand, American enterprise (and [Kkssi- 
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Wy Jsfmiiwe ehtei^se) will severely test the resouites of the 
older industriiil couirtries, and success will rest in the future 
With the country developing the most thoughtful captains and 
rank and hie of industry. 

(b) Wool Production, — During the high prices period of 1918 
to 19s I the demand for wool was so greats and future prospects 
for the wool-grower seemed so rosy, that likely and unlikely 
fields for the development of sheep-breeding were considered. 

With the slump in prices the future prospects of the wool- 
grower suffered an apparent eclipse. No doubt in tgno prospects 
were considered too rosy, but equally in 1921 prospects were 
regarded in altogether too sombre a light. A few broad glances 
at the situation will clear the way. 

If we take the United States as practically a self-contained 
country, and allow the approximately ten million negro population 
(wearing little or no wool) to balance the extra wool required 
for garments in the northern states, where cold winters have to be 
laced, we get this interesting result: — Wool consumed, 600,000,- 
000 lb.; papulation, 100,000,000; or 6 lb. of wool per head per 
annum. Even if we allow for a considerable quantity of re-man- 
ufactured material and also for the negro population, this can 
only be regarded as a ** miserable statement,** for the 6 lb. is 
greasy wool yielding about 3 lb. of clean wool, or half a suit or 
half a dress length per annum for each male and female in the 
United States, In this allowance are included the imports of 
wool materials (other than raw wool) amounting to an average 
of over 30,000,000 lb. per annum. Neither Great Britain, 
France nor Germany shows any advance on this. 

The world’s wool statistics and population only serve to em- 
phasize the lack of supplies; for taWng the pre-war figure (given 
in Table i) of 2,728,461,630 lb., and allowing an average yield of 
60% clean wool, this leaves about 1,400,000,000 lb. of clean 
wool to serve for a world’s population of 1,606,542,000 or *9 lb. 
of wool per male or female. To make this discrepancy even 
clearer, however, take only the population of Britain, Canada, 
Australia, the United States, France, Germany, Austria, Euro- 
pean Russia and the Netherlands — these total up to approxi- 
mately 282,000,000 souls, consuming hardly 6 lb. per head per 
annum. The problem of the future would seem to be: — How 
to develop such conditions of livelihood the world over that 


the greatest possible number become substantial purchasing (or 
exchanging) units? 

What possibilities of increased supplies are there? These 
may be grouped under two heads: (i) an increased yield from 
the present flocks, and (2) the opening up of new tracts of 
sheep-rearing land. The first point is admirably illustrated by 
particulars taken from Table i, the weights of fleeces for the 
several continents working out as follows: — 


Europe ^ 
1780/ 

Oceania ^5 
96 / 

S. America \ 
1186 / 


5 lb. per fleece. 

y M •• «i 
. it <i II 

4 


N. and Central America 304^ 

A . 547 

Asia 2731 \ 




Africa 219 9 


634 


In some cases the sheep-lands are too poor to be expected to 
do better, but it will probably be found that this is very rarely 
the case. It is stated, for example, that Herdwick sheep, living 
on Cumberland hills which will hardly support rabbits, wifi 
produce fleeces from 5 lb. to 10 lb. weight. But what may be 
effected through careful selection is best illustrated by the fol- 
lowing record of New South Wales flocks: — 


Period 

Sheep 

Average 
Weight of 
Fleece 

Total 

Weight 

1890-3 .... 
1900-3 . . 

1916-0 . . . 

^,000,000 

56,000,000 

3 Ibi 9 oz. 

6 lb. 3 oz. 

8 Ib. 7 oz. 

213.700.000 

222.750.000 

295.310.000 


Thus with 25 million fewer sheep in 1916 as against 1890 some 
80^000,000 lb. more wool was produced, Gieat Britain has 
seriously taken these figures to heart, and under the auspices of 
the Research Association for the Woollen and Worsted Industries 
strenuous endeavours arc being made, (a) to increase the quality 
and yield of the well-established brcccb of sheep, and (b) to 
improve the quality of the wool in certain mountain types by 
crossing with better quality sheep, especially Down sheep. 

With reference to the second point, although nothing like the 
development of a second Australia is to be expected, it is already 
obvious that marked developments of sheep-growing tracts of 
land may be expected. In the spring of 1921, for example, Col. 
Robert Stordy, on behalf of the Peruvian Government, sailed 
from Britain with cargoes of Southdown, Suffolk Down, Shrop- 
shire, Rambouillet (merino) and Soay rams, with the object of 
developing wool growing in Peru. Wool analysis of the Peru- 
vian wools grown in 1921 on the degenerate sheep of the country, 
as analyzed by the university of Leeds, revealed remarkable 
qualities specially acceptable to the hosiery manufacturer. 
The development of Peru as a wool-growing country is one of the 
most fascinating possibilities. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Governor-General of Canada until 
1921, was specially interested and concerned in the development 
of the prairie lands of the Dominion on the four years’ rotation 
basis, and one of the years will mean sheep. Thus it is quite pos- 
sible that in the near future Canada will produce more wool of 
the Down type and possibly of the merino type; for if Russia can 
raise merinos amid the snows of winter, why not Canada? The 
Indians and Japanese are both making inquiries with the idea 
not only of improving the breed of such sheep as they have but 
also of developing large tracts of land which probably could 
well cariy sheep. 

(c) Wool Distribution , — The question as to where the wool 
of the world will be distributed for manufacture and re-dis- 
tributed for wear, is largely a matter of surmise, and, after the 
extraordinary change from the conditions prevailing in the 
early months of 1920 to the conditions prevailing in the early 
months of 1921, even the most reliable authorities hesitated to 
commit themselves. If the world becomes more stabilized, and 
the suppressive effects of vested interests on the one hand and 
of ** ca’canny ” on the other are brought within reasonable limits, 
then it may be that conditions as rosy as 1918 to 1921 will return 
with accompanying similar conditions in other industries. To 
meet such conditions, should they arise, will necessitate the 
employment of every possible type of automatic machine, and 
a developed skill depending on the quality of “ thoughtfulness ’* 
on the part of the individual worker in using such automatic 
machinery. It will thus be evident that forethought, efficiency 
and skill will play a greater part than ever in deciding the 
peoples to whom the bulk of the world’s wool shall pass to be 
manufactured. Australia will undoubtedly manufacture an 
increasing quantity of wool — but she may possibly grow an even 
greater quantity than that demanded to balance for the manu- 
facturing in her own mills. S. Africa, S. America, India and 
Japan will no doubt all claim their quota for manufacturing 
purposes. But the great bulk of the wool will be manufactured 
elsewhere: and it is safe to say that will be where scientific 
method and scientific management and a broad, humane out- 
look dominate. And the manufactured material of course will 
go to those peoples who have something to offer in exchange. 

It is true that the immediate outlook in 1921 was dark. But 
the reason why was becoming apparent. And when tins was 
fully realized the world would be well on the way to adjust its 
economic condition to facilitate production and exchange to the 
advantage of all its peoples. (A. F. B.) 

WOOI^RIDGE, HARRY ELLIS (1845-1917), English musical 
antiquary, was born in 1845. He studied art, and became a 
student of the Royal Academy in 1865, about the same time 
commencing his researches into early music. He received various 
commissions for artistic works, the most important being a 
reredos for St. Martin’s church, Brighton, and the frescoes in St. 
John’s church, Hampstead. At the same time his reputation as 
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an authority on mudc waa steadily rising, and in 1895 he was 
elected Slade professor of Fine Arts at Oxford, a post which he 
held until 19O4. His chief works on music are a new edition of 
Chappell's Popular Music of the Olden Time, which appeared 
under the title Old English Poptdar Music (1893) 
Polyphonic Period, parts 1 . and 11 . (vols. i. and ii. dl the Oxford 
History of Music, He died in London on Feb. 13 19x7. 

WOOLWORTH, FRANK WINFIELD (1853-1910), American 
merchant, was born near Rodman, N.Y., April 13 1852. He 
was reared on a farm, studied in the public schools, and graduated 
from a business college at Watertown, N.Y., in 1872. He began 
his career as a clerk in WatertowUi and it is said that a bargain 
counter in his employer's store first suggested to him the idea 
that resulted in the establishment of the long chain of five and 
ten cent " stores that bear his name. Early in 1879 he opened 
at Utica, N.Y., his first five cent ” store which, however, 
was a failure. Later in the same year he established a similar 
store at Lancaster, Pa., followed by another at Harrisburg. 
The Chain in 1920 was composed of about 987 five and ten 
cent " stores in the United States, 94 in Canada, and 81 in 
England. When the F. W. Woolworth Co. was incorporated 
in New York in Dec. igri he became president. In 1912 the 
Woolworth building in New York City, costing $13,000,000, 
was completed from the designs of Cass Gilbert. It is 760 ft. 
high, has 57 storeys, and, excepting the Eiffel Tower in Paris, 
is the tallest building in the world. The gross sales of the com- 
pany in 1920 amounted to $140,918,981 and the net profits 
®Q>77S»25 i, as compared with $119,496,107 and $10,361,557 
respectively in 1919. Woolworth died at Glen Cove, L.L, April 
8 1919, leaving an estate appraised at $27,000,000. 

WORDSWORTH, ELIZABETH (1840- ), English education- 

alist, was born at Harrow June 22 1840, the eldest daughter of 
Christopher Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, and 
hence a great-niece of the poet. She was educated at home and 
lived a home life until in 1879 Lady Margaret Hall was founded 
at Oxford, largely owing to Miss Wordsworth’s energy and 
organizing capacity, and slic became its first principal. Her 
social gifts and powers of clever conversation made her a 
prominent figure in Oxford life. She retired from her post at 
Lady Margaret Hall in 1909, but continued to live in Oxford 
and to be an active member of its council. In Oct. 1921 the 
university of Oxford conferred upon her an hon. M.A. degree. 
Misis Wordsworth contributed many charming tales to Aunt 
Judy\s Magazine, edited by Mrs. Gatty {see 11.530), and also 
published various devotional bcK)ks and volumes of verse and 
e.ssays. In collaboration with J. Overton, she published in 1888 
the Life of Christopher W ordsworth, 

WORDSWORTH, JOHN (1843-191 1 ) , English divine and scholar, 
was born at Harrow Sept. 21 1843, the son of Christopher 
Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, and grand- nejjhew of 
the poet. He was educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford, where he had a liistinguished career, and after a short 
pericKl as a master at Wellington College was elected a fellow of 
Brasenose and took orders (1867). He became widely known 
both as a Larin scholar and as a theologian, being elected 
B amp ton lecttW in i88i and Ireland professor of exegesis in 
1883. In 1883 he became a canon of Rochester and in 1885 
Bishop of Salisbury. His works include Fragments and Specimcfts 
of Early Latin (1874); Old Latin Biblical Texts (1883 and 1886), 
voL ii.,in conjunction with Dr. Sanday and Rev. H. J. White; 
The Episcopate of Charles Wordsworth (1898); Teaching of the 
Church of England for Information of Eastern Christians (1900); 
The Invocation of Saints and the 22nd Article (2nd ed. 1910). 
He died at Salisbury Aug. 161911. f 

WORLD WAR, THE.— The military history of the World War 
is told in these New Volumes in separate articles dealing with 
campaigns and biUtles; and a general account of the war at sea is 
Ifiven in the arti<i6 Navai Operations (supplemented by sepa- 
rate articles on the battles of Jutland, Dogger Bank, Coronel, 
Heligoland Bight, Falkland Islands, Zeebrugce, and on 
iUt Goeben and Breslau affair, together with those under the 
itoiga of Submarine Campaigns, Blockade, Minesweepin^ 


and M inelaying and Convoy) . As regards the land operations, 
reference to the separate headings under which the military 
history is narrated may best be made here by a bxief r6sumS of 
the course of the war. 

The war opened simultaneously on three fronts in Aug^ 1914. 
These fronts were the western, t^ eastern and the Serbian, and 
the continuous story of the major operations on these fronts will 
be found under the respective headings: Western European 
Front Campaigns, Eastern European Front Campaigns and 
Serbian Campaigns, together with Salonika Campaigns, Ip 
the west the German invasion of Belgium and France was marked 
by the five-fold battle of the Frontiers (g.r.)— in Alsace, 
Lorraine, Ardennes, at Charleroi and at Mons— by the sieges of 
Li^ge, Namur and Maubeuge (ggx.), and by the battle of 
Guise ( q . v .). Its culmination in the battles of Sept. 4-20 is 
told in detail under the heading Marne; and the development of 
the northern fianks of the opposed armies towards the sea, at 
the same time as Antw'ERp { q , v .) fell to the Germans, is dealt 
with under the headings Artois (A, B.), and the 

Yser (part I.). ^ , 

On the eastern front the ?ir~irm Eas(^^ Prussia, 

with its battles of Tannenberg ancl^lhie ^Masurian Lakes, is dealt 
with in detail under the headiJli Masuria, Battles in (parts 
1 ., II.), while the main confliftdbetween the Russian and Austrian 
offensive efforts in Galicia* and Poland during August and early 
September is described under Lemberg (part !-)• The subse- 
quent united efforts of the Austrian and German armies in Poland 
and Galicia to stem the onset of the “ steam-roller ” may be 
divided into periods characterized by the battle names Vistxtla- 
San ( q . v ,), and Lodz-Cracow (g'.r.). The first siege of Przemysl 
will be found under that heading. The three Austrian invasions 
of Serbia are described in the general article for that front, men- 
tioned above. 

The year 1915, a year of stabilization on the western front, 
was one of open warfare on the eastern. Beginning with the 
battle of the Carpathians ( q . v .) and the second siege of Przemysl 
( q . v ,) on the one flank, and the “Winter Battle” of Masuria 
(see Masuria, Battles in, part III.) on the other, the operations, 
after a pause, took shape as a general Austro-German offensive 
from May i. The right half of this offensive preceded the left by 
two months, and its successive episodes are marked by the battles 
of Gorlicc-Tarnov and the San (.U’C Dunajkc-San and Przem ysl), 
the battles of Grodek, Lemberg and Stryi (see Lemberg, part II.), 
and by the later episode of Rovno ( q . v .). At a certain stage in 
the development of these operations, their left wing becomes one 
branch of a double-envelopment aimed at the rear of the Russian 
centre in West Poland; this branch is the campaign from the 
Tanev river against Brest Litovsk ( q . v .), while the other is the 
offensive of the “ Gallwitz army ” from Przasnysz, across the 
Narew into the interior of the corridor followed by the Russians 
in their retreat (see Narew, Battles of the). The final efforts 
of the Germans to isolate the retreating Russians, which ended 
in ill-success and in the formation of a stable trench-line, as in 
the W., are dealt with in the general military narrative of opera- 
tions on the eastern front, named above. 

In the E. the entry of Turkey into the war led to the expedition 
agmnst the Dardanelles ( q . v .), and to the renewal of the 
offensive of the Central Powers against Serbia in the autumn 
of 1015 (see Serbian Campaigns), which closed with the conquest 
of Serbia on the one side, and the creation of a new minor front 
at Salonika on the other (see Salonika Campaigns). The cam- 
paigns in Asia Minor are dealt with under the general heading 
Turkish Campaigns, of which the several sections describe the 
operations which took place in the Caucasus, in Mesopotamia 
and in Sinai and Syria. 

In the W. the years 1915, 1916, 1917 are essentially the 
“ trench-warfare ’’period. The battles of Ypresin 1915 (see Ypres 
and the Yser, part II.), of Neuve Chapelle, Carency, Souchez 
and (see Artois, Battles in, C, D, E.) respectively, the 
minor offensive of Crouy, the winter battle in Champagne (see 
Champagne, parts L, II.), and the trench- warfare fighting in 
Aroonne ( q . v .) and WoiKvre (g,».), culminated in thegres t French 
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iDfftotiveof Sept, as 1^15 in Champagne (jee CHAM 3 »AGKB,pa]t 
JIL)» but withoutmateriaily affecting the stability of the trench- 
mHa]:e conditions. The year 1^16 opened with the great 
German blow atV»ii0irN{g.e.), which forestalled the Allied offen- 
sive of the Somme {q.v. part I.): these two great names ffU the 
history of the 1916 campaign in the west. In 1917 a first essay in 
operating under a united command was made by the Allies in the 
spring campaign, and produced the Arras battles described under 
Artois (F, G, JET.), and the Aisne offensive of April (see Cham- 
pagne, part IV.); the results were disappointing, and the parts 
of the inter-allied machine fell asunder, the British taking up 
the Weight of the task in the battles around Messines, Ypres, 
Passchcndael, etc. (see Ypres and the Yser, part III.), and in 
the tank-battk of Cambrai (.yte Artois, section I.), while the 
French carried through two battles of limited objective, de- 
scribed under Champagne (part IV.) and Verdun. 

Meantime, the entry of Italy into the war in 1915 had created 
new military relations in the Mediterranean basin. Austria had 
established a new defensive front on the Xson^^, and, shortly 
after the Verdun offensive of her ally, had struck a similar blow 
on the Tirol front at Asiago. The unity of operations in the 
Italian theatre of war makes it possible to refer the reader to a 
single heading, Italian Front Campaigns, with the subordinate 
articles therein referred to, for the story of the war in this region 
from first to last. 

On the Russian front, the year 1916 saw a final effort of Russia, 
in spite of losses, to regain lost ground and to help her Allies. 
The battles, after an isolated winter battle known as the “ New 
Year’s fight,” described under the heading STHVPA-CzERNOwm, 
fall into two main groups, those of the spring and those of the 
summer and autumn, in which the battles of Naroch Lake 
{q*v,) and Luck (^.r.) are the central episodes. 

The spring of the final year, 1918, finds the focus of military 
events in Europe placed on that section of the front in France 
which lies north of the Oise. Here, on March ai, the great Ger- 
man offensive broke through the lines of the British V. Army 
(see Somme, part II.); here also, on April 9, a second effort was 
made at the Lys iq>v.). In summer, the German attacks of May 
27 on the Chemin des Dames (see Champagne, part V.), of June 
9 on Noyon and of July 15 on both sides of Reims 
Champagne, part VT.) , culminate, and the period of Allied counter- 
attacks under united command begins with July 18 (see Cham- 
pagne, part VIL), Aug. 8 (see Somme, part III.), Aug. ai (see 
Somme, part IV,) and St. Mihicl (see WoEvre), to assume at last a 
coherent and decisive form in the three simultaneous offensives 
of the Americans in the Meuse- ARGONNEO/.x^Obattle, of the Brit- 
ish in the battle of Cambrai-St. Quentin (q,v,) and the Belgians, 
British and French in the last battle of Ypres (q.v.). 

As regards the origin of the World War, its history is told in 
the article Europe, in the final section of which its results on 
the national reshaping of Europe after the war are analyzed. 
Reference on both these aspects may also be made to the histori- 
cal and geographical sections of the articles dealing with each 
country involved in the war. But during the war itself the politi- 
cal aspects ceased to be merely European: it became a World 
War. The general international politics throughout its course 
are therefore dealt with under the present heading, in the article 
below, as distinctively world-history, by way of continuation of 
the historical article under Europe which deals with the inter- 
national politics of Europe up to August 1914. (H. Ch.) 

Political History of the War* 

From the moment hostilities began in 1914, it became the 
absorbing aim of all the combatant countries to win the war; 

1 For side-lights on eonfficting national view|wint8 in connexion 
with particjuilar episodes, and for greater detail in regard to them — 
the accounts being still sometimes irreconcilable as between repre- 
sentatives of the different countries concerned, — see the ^parate 
historical articles under country headings : especially English 
History, United States (History), Austrian Empire (Foreign 
Policy), Germany (Histor^, France (History^, Italy (History), 
Japan (Foreign Relations), Serbia (History), YtJOosLAViA (History), 
Czechoslovakia (History), Greece (History), 
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but t»ch of placed a different interpretation upon thf 
meaning of victory, and that meaning also varied with their 
lortuneSf the cchpse of this or that beUigeront, and the entrance 
of fresh forces into the arena. The war aims of Great Britain 
were tersely stated in general terms by Mr. Asquith at the Guild- 
hall on Nov, 9 1914, when he declared: “ We shall never sheathe 
the sword, which we have not lightly drawn, until Belgium re- 
covers in full measure all and more than all that she has sacrificed, 
until France is adequately secured against the menace of aggres- 
sion, until the rights of the smaller nationalities of Europe aie 
placed upon an unassailable foundation, and until the military 
domination of Prussia is wholly and finally destroyed.” France 
and Russia, while agreeing with these objects, mentally put a 
more concrete interpretation on victory: to France the symbol 
of victory was the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine with further 
guarantees against a repetition of 1870-1; while Russia desired 
to exorcise Prussian apparitions “ in shining armour ” at Petro- 
grad and to secure control of Constantinople and the Straits. 

The Original Combatants* — Germany was less single-minded 
in her ideas. The mass of her people had been persuaded that 
the war was one of defence against a Pan -Slav peril and hostile 
encirclement by other Powers; but the bourgeois classes looked 
for Weltmacht in the shape of commercial and colonial expan- 
sion, while Bemhardi expressed the mind of Prussian militarists 
when he demanded three years before the war that “ France 
must be so completely crushed that she can never cross our 
path again.” Behind such ebullitions was a growing conviction 
in the Prussian mind that the Prussian system of government 
could not long maintain itself against social democracy without 
fresh tributes to the efficacy of the sword. “ This danger,” 
wrote Prince von Billow, “ must be faced and met with a great 
and comprehensive national policy under the strong guidance 
of clear-sighted and courageous governments, which whether 
amicably or by fighting can make the parties bow to the might 
of the national idea.” “ Nor,” concluded Bernhardi, “ must we 
think merely of external foes who compel us to fight. A war may 
seem to be forced upon a statesman by the condition of home 
affairs.” To Austria the compulsion came from the attitude 
of Yugoslavs within her borders; and her original war aims 
probably did not extend beyond the reduction of Serbia to 
dependence and the consequent eclip.se of Russian prestige 
in the Balkans. P'or Belgium and for Serbia the object of the 
war was primarily self-defence, although in Serbia’s case suc- 
cessful self-defence would inevitably bring with it the prospect 
of increased influence in the domestic affairs of the Habsburg 
Empire. Japan was bound to intervene by her alliance with 
Great Britain, but a positive inducement to fulfil its terms was 
held out by the opportunity of conquering Kiaochow and ex- 
cluding Germany from Far Eastern waters. 

Not much choice had in fact been left to these original com- 
batants by the circumstance of past policy which had driven them 
into the war. Other Powers had freer hands and a market in 
which they could sell their alliance to buyers who would bid 
high. They could intervene or hold aloof, and the nature and 
extent of the price they set on their services would modify the 
war aims of those whose cause they espoused. The course, the 
objects, and the end of the war ..were profoundly affected by 
the gradual expansion of the hostile groups. 

The leading part played by Germany in the movements 
which precipitated the outbreak is emphasized by the fact that 
Austria, having declared war on Serbia on July 28, remained 
at peace with all other States for several days after Germany 
bad drawn the sword. It was not until Aug. 6 that Austria de- 
clared war on Russia, nor until the loth and 12th that France 
and Great Britain declared war upon her, nor until the 27th that 
she declared war on Belgium, the German invasion of which 
had dragged in Great Britain three weeks before. So far as 
Austria was concerned, the Triple Alliance had been purely 
defensive, and it had not even bound her to defend Germany 
against France, unless Russia also intervened. Italy, on the 
other hand, had been bound to assist Germany against a French 
attack; and the legends about French aggression, which Germany 
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propagated in the early da3rs ol Aug*, were meant for Italian as 
much as for British consumption. Italy had, however, under 
wise guidance, refused to l^lieve in French aggressiveness, 
and had declared her neutrality on Aug. z on the ground that 
her intervention was not required by the terms of the Triple 
Alliance. Her abstention on this occasion was probably the 
greatest service she rendered to the Entente during the war, 
for it released from the Franco-Italian frontier some hundreds 
of thousands of troops without whose assistance the battle of 
the Marne could hardly have been won. Her example may also 
have been the last straw in the balance which determined Ruma- 
nia, despite its HohenaoUern King and its Austrian alliance, to 
stand aloof from the struggle. 

The Neutral States , — Neutrality was expected from the other 
European States, whatever their sympathies might be. Holland’s 
traditions were more friendly to Germany than to Belgium, but 
they were obliterated by the wanton invasion of Belgium’s 
neutrality, and Bethmann Hoilweg’s argument that a German 
annexation of Belgium would be useless without the acquisition 
of Dutch territory was not calculated to assuage alarm. But 
more immediate perils dictated Dutch neutrality. There was no 
reason to suppose that Entente forces, which protected only a 
tiny corner of Belgium, could have saved a sin^e acre of Dutch 
territory. Holland, with its wealth of capital and agricultural 
produce and its harbours, would have fallen an easy prey to 
Germany, while the remnants of its colonial empire might have 
gone the way the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon had gone during 
the last occupation of Holland by an enemy of Great Britain. 
Holland was wise in its neutrality, and even the Entente probably 
benefited more by it than it would have done by Dutch inter- 
vention. It was certainly well for Great Britain that in 1917-8 
German submarines had no Dutch ports for bases which could 
not be blocked as the exits from Bruges were in April rgiS. 

Denmark was in the like case, albeit with an ancient grievance 
against Germany in the wrongful detention of Danish Slcsvig. 
But again, Denmark could not have been defended against 
German invasion, and Danish coasts and ports would have been 
invaluable to German submarines. Denmark, too, was wise to 
eschew belligerency and seek to develop its influence in con- 
junction with its Scanflinavian colleagues. Of these, Norway 
sympathised with the Entente, and might, but for the fear of 
Sweden, have been driven by German piracy into war. Sweden’s 
affections were more divided. The Labour party, led by Brant- 
ing, was, if not pro-Entente, at least averse from intervention 
on Germany’s side. But the upper and bourgeois classes were 
strongly German in sympathy and inclined to activism in that 
direction. This affection was partly due to cultural development, 
but more to a greater fear of Russia which had been aggravated 
by the fate of Finland and Russian designs in the Aland Islands. 
The Baltic was, like the Adriatic, the scene of a triangular duel; 
but the Russian menace in the Baltic was greater than the Teu- 
tonic menace in the Adriatic. Sweden’s fears of Russia counter- 
balanced Danish and Norwegian grievances against Germany, 
and the Scandinavian States found a basis for neutrality in an 
equilibrium of antipathies. 

Spanish neutrality was the resultant of similarly antagonistic 
domestic feelings. The King, with his English wife, was pro- 
Entcntc, but the Catholic and conservative upper classes were 
pro-German, while the democratic factions, hankering after 
revolution, took the opposite side. Portugal was, as it had been 
since its war of liberation and the marriage of Catherine of 
Braganxa, an ally if not a pawn of England; and the prospective 
agreements which England and Germany had just made lor 
the division of its colonics had not sufficed to transfer its alle- 
giance from the one to the other beneficiary. No one expected 
Switzerland to abandon its neutrality; and the Balkans were 
left as the principal sphere of diplomatic competition. Greece 
had a Prussian Queen and a King who was a Prussian field- 
marshal, but a prime minister whose sympathies and confidence 
were whole-heartedly on the Entente side, Bulgaria, as a result 
of the Treaty of Bucharest in 1913, had no sympathies at all, 
but a comprehensive grievance against all her neighbours who 


had robbed her of the fruits of victory over Turkey, and against 
the Great Powers which had acquiesced in that spoliation. Her 
object was simply to discover the probable winner, and back 
it with all her resources in the hope of getting back ail she could 
from the losers. For the moment she would wait and see. 

Turkey was nearer to a decision. She had long been wooed by 
the Kaiser. In xSpS he had declared himself the friend of aU 
Mahomnledans, whose-soever subjects they might be; and the 
droumstanoe that, outside Turkey, they were mostly the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, Russia, or France gave point to his 
policy. The Turkish revolution of 1908 and the machinations 
of a so-called party of progress, led by Enver and Tal'at, 
made no difference to the growth of Turco-Teutonic affection. 
England had afforded but a half-hearted support against the 
Russian advance toward Constantinople; she had assisted in 
the liberation of Greece and the Balkans, and had helped her- 
self to Cyprus and Egypt and other fragments of the dismem- 
bered Turkish Empire; and her friendship seemed but the nether 
millstone to the upper millstone of Russian aggression. More- 
over, by August 1914 the antagonism between England and Rus- 
sia, on which 'Abdul Hamid relied, had disappeared in an alli- 
ance in which, so far as the Near East was concerned, Rus- 
sia would be the predominant partner; and the interpretation 
which Russia put on that entente was illustrated by a crown 
council held in St. Petersburg on Feb. 6 1914 to discuss the 
means for securing the Straits and Constantinople. The appoint- 
ment of the German Gen. Liman von Sanders to reorganize 
Turkish forces was the retort which naturally commended itself 
both to the Turk and the Teuton. 

Tbe Turkish mind was, however, slow to move; it was no light 
matter to reverse the traditional policy of centuries and embark 
on war with a Power which had long regarded the maintenance 
of the Turkish Empire as one of the first of British interests. 
The Kaiser believed that he had Turkey in his pocket, but no 
one knew what her attitude would be. When the German admiral 
made for the Dardanelles with the ** Goeben ” and the Breslau ” 
on Aug. 8-9 his course was dictated by necessity and not by plan, 
and he was even prepared to force his way up the Straits if 
peaceful admission were refu.sed. As late as the 5th the German 
embassy at Constantinople had reported that it was undesirable 
for him to arrive there yet. He was, however, received with open 
arms. Turkish opinion had been profoundly irritated by the 
commandeering of two Turkish dreadnoughts which had been 
built in British dockyards out of the proceeds of a patriotic 
Turkish loan; officers of the British Naval Mission in Turkey 
were superseded, and, in spite of the Grand Vizier’s opposition, 
Enver, the Minister of War, was mobilizing Turkish forces for an 
attack on the Suez Canal. Plans for Anglo-French naval co- 
operation in the Mediterranean had to be abandoned and British 
ships detached to blockade the Dardanelles and safeguard the 
Red Sea, while troops were hurried from India to Egypt. Twice 
before the end of Aug. Sir Louis Mallet, H.M.’s ambassador at 
Constantinople, mooted the possibility of forcing the Dardanelles, 
but expressed the opinion that success was doubtful without 
military cooperation and that failure would be disastrous. He 
succeeded, however, in prolonging the resistance of the Grand 
Vizier to Enver’s designs and in delaying the breach until 
toward the end of Oct. 

Turkeys Entry , — By that time the German Government had 
determined to cut the Gordian knot of Turkish indecision. The 
western campaign was coming to a deadlock before Ypres, the 
first German attack on Warsaw had failed, and a great Austrian 
effort was being planned to punish Serbia for her success in 
resisting attacks in the Balkans. On Oct. 2$ Souchon sallied 
out of the Bosporus into the Black Sea with the combined Ger- 
man and Turkish squadrons, and on the a9-3oth he mined 
Sevastopol harbour, sank a transport, and bombarded Odessa, 
Theodosia, and Novorossisk. Souchon alleged that the transport 
was a minelayer laying mines in Turkish territorial waters; and 
while the rival parties were still discussing the rival versions, 
Russia, having in Sept, secured a neutrality engorgement from 
Rumania which was not communicated to her allies, declared 
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irar on Ihe^ $tit without their connivance. The Britinh and 
French amhas^on had already been instmctCKl to follow their 
RUitian colleague; on Nov. r they left Constantlnofde, and on 
the 3rd Adnil. Carden bombarded the forts of the Dardandies. 
Russian precipitation had, however, only hastened the end. 
Enver's troqps had long been on the march toward the Suez 
Canal, and on Oct. 97 British outposts at ErArish and Nekhl 
had been withdrawn. 

The entrance of 'I^irkey into the war as Germany's ally was 
the hrst great diplomatic success achieved by either of the 
belligerent groups, and it did more than anything else to extend 
the sphere of the war and to increase in particular Great Britain's 
anxieties and oi^gations. Britain had little contact with Austria, 
and not much more with Bulgaria, Even Germany, apart from 
her naval ambitions, presented few points of direct conflict; 
they arose indirectly, either through the menace to Britain's 
allies in France and Belgium, or through the doors which Turkey 
now opened to German penetration. These led so far and in so 
many directions threatening British interests that, as they were 
gradually revealed in 1914-5, it seemed to many that they 
represented the original motive of Germany's aggression. 
Through Turkish dominions lay the overland route not merely 
to India but to Eg5^t and E. Africa; and both paths were strewn 
with inflammable material. Britain ruled over something like 
half the Mahommedans of the world, and for many of them the 
Sultan of Turkey as Caliph was their head. Even more dan- 
gerous might Germany's propaganda, backed by German military 
success, become in the midst of other discontented elements in 
India and in Egypt. With these under German and Turkish 
influence, the ferment might spread throughout the greater part 
of Asia and of Africa. Even the sea routes, on which the life of 
the Empire depended, would become unsafe when threatened on 
their flanks; for the problem has not yet been solved of how to 
command the sea in distant waters against an enemy holding the 
neighbouring lands and using the submarine. More immediately 
the entrance of Turkey into the war imposed upon Great Britain 
the task of defending the naval position in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the route through the Suez Canal, Egyptian territory, 
the Persian Gulf and the overland route to India against Turkish 
and Arab attacks. Incidentally it cut off Russia from her least 
indirect and irregular communication with her allies. Fortunate- 
ly, the action of Japan limited these anxieties and relieved the 
Entente of the greater part of the burden of eradicating German 
power in the Far East. A Japanese ultimatum, which had been 
expected a little earlier, was delivered to Germany on Aug. 15 
demanding the unconditional surrender of Kiaochow; it expired 
on the 22nd, and next day Japan entered the war. 

Turkey's intervention had an immediate effect upon the 
status of her former provinces held by Great Britain. Cyprus 
was annexed at once; a British protectorate was proclaimed over 
Egypt on Dec. 17 with the connivance of France, whose pro- 
tectorate over Morocco was recognized by Great Britain on the 
24th, and on the x8th the Khedive 'Abbas II., who had thrown 
in his lot with his Turkish stizerain, was deposed in favour of 
his uncle Husein, who further received the title of Sultan. Egyp- 
tian opinion accepted the change, and Turkey's efforts to 
reconquer her lost dominions were frustrated by the necessities 
of self-defence in the Dardanelles and on all her Asiatic frontiers. 
Before the Russians could move across the Caucasus, divisions 
of the Indian army had sailed up the Shatt al ‘Arab and begun 
that chequered advance which led them from Basra to Mosul. 
Not the least of the political effects of Turkey's action was to 
bring India into the war to a far greater extent than would have 
been possible had Britisli participation been restricted to Euro- 
pean fronts. Over a million native Indian troops were eventually 
engaged, and they assisted materially in the conquest of Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, and Syria. Before long Arabia, too, turned 
against the Turks, and found in Turkey's participation in the 
war the opportunity to emancipate itself from Turkish rule. 

Russians Clams , the moment, however, these were un- 
ioreseen developments, and the more immediate effect of Tur- 
key's intervention was to bring within the sphere of apparently 
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practical politics ambitions which belonged to an older world. 
The breach which Russia had helped to precipitate opened up 
the prospect of giving effect to the deliberations of the Russian 
crown council of Feb. 6 19x4. The subject was not apparently 
broached by Russia to her allies until they, for reasons of their 
own, had committed themselves to an enterprise which would 
render it possible for Russia to reap its fruits — ^unless, indeed, 
it was re^y with an eye to securing Constantinople and the 
Straits by means of allied efforts that Russia despatched on Jan. 

2 19x5 an urgent request for some diversion to relieve Turkish 
pressure in the Caucasus. This is not the place to trace the 
growth of the Dardanelles expedition, which after the premature 
bombardment of Nov. 3, was keenly taken up by Mr. Churchill. 
The political and strategical motives for it seemed adequate. 
There remained no flank to turn on the western front; an un- 
broken line of trenches stretched from the North Sea to the Alps; 
and neither side could break the deadlock. On the other hand, 
the flank might be turned by sea power operating in the Dar- 
danelles, on enemy knocked out by the capture of Constantinople, 
communications restored with Russia, the Teutonic path 
barred to the East and to Egypt, and two if not three new allies 
found in Greece, Rumania, and Bulgaria, who uniting with 
Serbia and linking up Russia with a fourth potential recruit in 
Italy, might sweep upon Austria-Hungary and threaten an at- 
tack on Germany's southern frontiers which would destroy the 
bastions she had made on her eastern and western fronts. 

Such was the prospect which Allied vision discerned and Russia 
proposed to convert into territorial substance. On March 4, 
when England and France had been committed to the enter- 
prise, Russia handed in a memorandum to the British and 
French ambassadors at Petrograd, in which she explained her 
ideas. Most of what was left of Turkey in Europe, including 
Constantinople, the western shores of the Bosporus, of the 
Sea of Marmora, and of the Dardanelles, and I'hrace as far as 
the Enos-Midia line, was to become Russian territory. So, too, 
were the islands in the Sea of Marmora, Imbros and 'i'enedos 
outside the Dardanelles, and the coast of Asia Minor from the 
Bosporus to the mouth of the Sakaria and across to the gulf of 
Ismid. On the other hand, the middle zone of Persia, declared 
neutral by the agreement of 1907, was to be assigned to the 
British sphere of influence, while Arabia was to become inde- 
pendent. By March 20 both the British and French govemmentvS 
had signified their assent to these proposals. Russia was still 
the predominant partner in the military alliance, her armies 
were overrunning the Carpathians and the Bukovina, and the 
anticipated collapse of Austria discounted the need to respect 
Balkan susceptibilities. 

The agreement was secret, but Rus.sian secrets had a habit 
of leaking out to her enemies during the war. Nor, indeed, did 
British or French politicians conceal their conversion to the 
justice of Russia’s demands, while they ignored in their com- 
ments the impression it would produce upon wavering minds 
in the Balkans. The effect was to give l\irkey the unaccustomed 
part of champion of Balkan independence; for with Russian am- 
bitions fulfilled, no other Balkan power could have been more 
than a client State. Greece saw her aspirations— more legitimate 
at least than those of Russia — thwarted for ever by Allied com- 
plaisance; Bulgaria seemed to have struggled in vain under 
Stambolov to free herself from Russian tutelage, and to be 
doomed to perpetual servitude; Rumania lost hope of righting the 
wrong of 1878 and redeeming the Rumanians of Bessarabia; 
and only Serbia, which looked to the Adriatic, was content with 
thi» prospective Russian monopoly of the Black Sea and the 
Straits and dominance of the Aegean. The interveption of 
Turkey hod given a predatory turn to the thoughts of the 
Entente; and, so far, the diplomacy of the war had tended to 
show an increasing disrespect for the liberties of little nations. 

The war was not, however, making much progress on those 
lines. In the Near East Russia's difficulty lay not in securing 
her AlHes' assent to her aspirations but in providing for their 
realization. This she was totally unable to do, and her contri- 
bution to the DardanesUes campaign, which was to have taken 
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tile fomi d s hundited tljoUs^ind! nieii liifided oil the N. coesi 
ThriM^e and a naval attack on tlte BoaportjSi came to nothing. 
Great Biitain and France were not merely to awentrto Russians 
achemea but to give them effect; and they were not euch as would 
enbst support in the Balkans. Veniaelos was apparently pre- 
pared to land two Greek divisionSi but they would almost 
certainly have been inadequate^ and it was more than Hohen- 
zollern interests that < prevented the embarkation. Bulgaria 
would have bowed to the accomplished fact, but no sane politi- 
cian could have expected her to help Russia into Constantinople. | 
The western Allies themselves were deeply committed to an | 
offensive with thdr maximum force on the western front, and 
reluctantly doled out belated troops for the Dardanelles. So the | 
ill-starred enterprise dragged on to its inevitable end. Success 
may sometimes redeem the worst of policies and plans, but the 
failure of the Dardanelles expedition precipitated the evils it 
had sought to prevent, drove Bulgaria into the enemies’ camp, 
and handed the Balkans over to the Teutonic alliance. 

Italy^s RWy.-^The next diplomatic move was more successful. 
The better mind of Italy bad been shown by her refusal to 
acquiesce in an Austrian attack on Serbia in 1915 and to back 
up her Allies in Aug. 19x4; and the tradition of Garibaldi and 
Mazzini had already inspired Italians to enlist under Ricci 
Garibaldi for service in France. The gibe of the French diplo- 
matist that Italy would rush to the rescue of the conqueror was 
disproved by her quiescence when the Genhans were at the gates 
of Paris; and popular Italian sympathies were undoubtedly 
stirred by the wrongs of Belgium and of Serbia. But in Italy, 
as in other countries, there was at first a hiatus between the soul 
of the people and the diplomacy of her government. It was 
Baron Sidney Sonnino who was mainly instrumental in negotiat- 
ing the secret Treaty of London on April 26 1915. He had 
been convinced that Italy’s interests required her intervention 
on the side of the Entente. He believed in a balance of power 
which Italy might turn to her own advantage. The seizure of 
l\ims by France in 1881, and fear lest the Mediterranean might 
become a French lake, had driven Italy into the Triple Alliance 
and the bosom of her hereditary Austrian enemy; and fear 
lest the Adriatic should fall under Teutonic domination if the 
Entente were defeated, and under Yugoslav influence if it won, 
drove Sonnino in 1915 out of the refuge of neutrality. In either 
event it was only by Italian belligerency that the situation coiild 
be redressed in Italy’s favour; and Sonnino’s calculations were 
that, if the war did not end in a decisive victory, Italy would 
probably get more out of a semi-victorious Entente than out of 
a semi -victorious Germany, Germany might, indeed, throw the 
Habsburg dominions into the melting pot as part of a general 
liquidation, and recognize Yugoslav independence; but she 
would keep Trieste for herself and Fiume for Hungary, which 
would be worse for Italy than the status quo. 

Better terms could be obtained from the Entente, and Sonnino 
sought a fulcrum for his bargain in the concessions he demanded 
from Austria. Both Austria and Italy were pledged to the 
principle of reciprocal compensation in case cither was forced to 
disturb the status quo in the Balkans. Austria argued that the 
invasion of Serbia involved no permanent territorial change; 
but Sonnino retorted that during the Turkish-ltalian War 
Austria had declared that an Italian bombardment of the Dar- 
danelles or even the use of searchlights against the Turkish 
coasts would constitute a claim for Austrian compensation. 
In March 1915 Biirian admitted the principle of the Italian 
claim, and under pressure from Germany conceded the Trentino 
to avoid a breach. But there was no guarantee that the conces- 
sion would be regarded as binding in the hour of victory, nor 
would Burian budge an inch with regard to Gorizia, Trieste, 
the Dalmatian islands, or Valona. Sonnino had naturally 
less compunction in demanding from the Entente Powers their 
recognition of acquisitions to be made at the expense of their 
enemy than he had in requiring the surrender of territory from 
his ally; and in the Treaty of London, signed on April 26 1915, 
he made full use of this opportunity. To the Entente it seemed 
that victory was all that mattered, and victory appeared to be 


doubtful without ItaUais assistance, it'wss useloes tolftalk ahoitt 
placing the rights t of the smaller nationalities ^uponuan .unas- 
saiiable loundatioxi if insistence upon aB those lights pmventeid 
any foundation at alL Nor apparently did any of the Itotentc 
governments apptedate at that time the view which smaller 
nationalities involved in Ihe bargain took of their rights^ 

The complete dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
was not then, declared Sakndra four years later^ considered as 
a possible war-aim; and it was under the impresston that peace 
would still leave the Habsburg Empire a iormidahle foe to Italy 
that the Entente agreed to the terms which ultimately threatened 
to break up the Peace Conference in 19x9 and provoke a fresh 
war between Italians and Yugoslavs. Thus Italy was to receive 
the Trentino up to the Brenner Pass; this would give her all the 
advantages of a strategic offensive against Austria which Italy 
complained that Austria had possessed against her, and would 
subject to Italian rule a quarter of a million Germans. She was 
to acquire Istria, including Gorizia, Trieste, and Pola, but not 
Fiume, and western Dalmatia including the harbours of Zara and 
Sebenico, a protectorate over central Albania and the sover- 
eignty of Valona. The Adriatic would thus become an Italian 
lake. In the E. Mediterranean she was to have entire sov- 
ereignty over the Dodecanese which she had occupied since the 
Turco-Italian War, and in the event of a complete Or partial 
partition of Turkey was to receive the province of Adalia and 
its adjacent littoral. She was to be Compensated for any British 
and French colonial expansion in Africa by similar extension of 
territory in Eritrea, Somaliland, and Libya, and to be paid a 
share in the war indemnity corresponding to her sacrifices. 
The signatories were pledged to secrecy and to support Italy 
in opposing papal participation in the negotiations and settle- 
ment of peace. Italy in return undertook to wage war with all 
her resources against all the enemies of the Entente, to com- 
mence hostilities within a month, and to sign the declaration of 
Sept. 5 19x4 by which the Allies engaged to make no separate 
peace. But while she denounced the Triple Alliance on May 3 
1915 and declared war on Austria on the 23rd, she did not an- 
nounce her adhesion to the pact of Sept, until Nov. 30 and 
remained at peace with Germany until Aug. 27 19x6. Sakndra 
subsequently claimed this delay as an important service rendered 
to his country, and Tittoni justified it on the ground that no 
date had been specified in the treaty, although her Allies in giving 
their consent to it noted her declaration that she would “ actively 
intervene at the earliest pos.sible date, and at any rate not 
later than one month after their signature.” 

The secrecy of the treaty exonerates the Italian people from 
the charge of being actuated by its materialistic motives when 
they enthusiastically supported intervention in May 19x5 and 
defeated Giolotti’s attempt to drive Sakndra from power. 
But the treaty was soon revealed to the Yugoslavs with results 
which materially helped the Austrian cause. Great indignation 
was expressed during the Peace Conference of 1919 at the 
admission of Yugoslavs to plead their cause, and the Italian 
premier Orlando exekimed that it would be as proper to call 
in the Germans, since Slovenes and Croats had fought through- 
out the war on Austria’s side. But some at least of their per- 
sistence was due to the Treaty of London, which proposed to 
transfer hundreds of thousands of them merely from a familiar 
to an unfamiliar alien domination. The upshot was krgcly to 
reinforce the small pro-Austrian party among the Yugoslavs, 
and to place obstacles In the way of Italy’s march to Trieste. 
Similarly deterrent was the effect of the Italian claim to the 
purely Greek Dodecanese and her Albanian pretensions upon 
the popular mind in Greece* Italy was not, however, alone to 
blame. On the eve of her decision a Pan-Slav society in Petro- 
grad adopted and publbhed abroad a resolution to the effect 
that in view of Russia’s victorious progress across the Carpa- 
thians the projected Italian intervention was bekt^ and undesir- 
able; and the first use which Serbia made of the promised 
accession of strength was, as soon as Italy was at war, to dash 
across to the Albanian coast where Serb and Italian ambitions 
con^t^ed- It was not the imperialism of Italy which delayed 
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theintismJitteof Eiinkaaiiy had been 

jjfUBiidiitced ^Uil^e temitlis before; nor was it the ineflfeetiteireaa 
bf ltily^s attiBiclcs across the Isonzo. It was the reilitary defeat of 
Rxissia 'fti Galicia and Poland, and Great Britain^a failure in 
the Dardasnelhsa, that provoked ■ the next aocessioMO of strength 
to the enemies?' Jeause. m , 

Bulgarians iEhlry,*^Buigarian neutrality had always been 
precaiiouS) and the Government itself had difficulty in restiratinii:^ 
its irregulars hnd from raiding the Serbian frontier. 

A serious affray of this sort occurred on April i at Valandova 
while King Ferdinand was still waiting upon events, but by 
July the Russian dibdcle in Galicia and the British failure to 
make much advance in the Dardanelles convinced him that 
Germany would win, and on the 17th a treaty was concluded 
which offered Bulgaria^ in return for her intervention, the whole 
of Serbian Macedonia and Albanian Epirus; she was also allowed 
to extort from Turkey a strip of territory along the Maritsa 
controlling that river and Adrianople. Belated efforts had been 
made to buy off this new enemy, < but it was not until Aug. 23 
that the Serbian Skuptshim 'wm brought to recognize “the 
sacriffees indispensable for the preservation of the vital interests 
of her people. ” They would have preferred more heroic measures, 
and in vain begged the Entente to authorize a Serbian attack 
on Bulgaria before the latter got her blow in first. The normal 
correctitude of the Entente was reinforced by the fact that 
Serbian aggression would release Greece from her treaty obli- 
gations to assist Serbia if attacked by Bulgaria. It did not 
foresee the autocratic dismissal of Venizclos by Constantine on 
Oct. 6, the acquiesence of the Greek parliamentary majority, 
and Constantine’s repudiation of his treaty obligations when 
Bulgaria took the offensive. It was carefully synchronized 
with Mackensen’s invasion from the N. ; and, taken on two fronts, 
Serbia was in a desperate position. The British and French 
troops hastily transferred from Gallipoli to Salonika were too 
late even to assure the Serbs a retreat down the Vardar; and they 
had to make their perilous way across the trackless and snow- 
clad mountains of Albania to the inhospitable shores of the 
Adriatic, The outposts followed the centre of the Entente posi- 
tion in the Balkans; Montenegro was overrun by Austria; and 
the British evacuated Gallipoli, keeping Salonika as a thorn 
in the enemy’s side and a bridle on Greek vagaries. 

Christmas, 1915, marked the climax of German success in 
the war. She had easily held her western front with inferior 
forces against wasteful and premature Allied attacks, while she 
conquered Galicia and Poland, and with Bulgarian help overran 
Serbia and made a corridor to Turkey and the East. Von der 
Goltz was already in Mesopotamia organizing the Turkish 
forces which saved Bagdad from Townshend in Nov. 1915 and 
then captured his army in Kut in the following April; while 
Egypt had to withstand Arab attacks on the W. and Turkish 
attempts in the Suez Canal. But it needed a longer and stronger 
arm than even Germany possessed to strike with much effect 
across the torpid body of the Turkish Empire and the sands of 
Syrian and Arab deserts. Russia more than atoned for the 
British failure before Bagdad by the rapid and brilliant seizure 
of Erzerum in Feb. 1916, and then pushed on S. to Mush, Bitlis, 
and Van, and W. to Ttebizond. On June 7 the Grand Sherif 
of Mecca threw off his allegiance to Turkey, occupied Jidda 
and Yambo*, laid siege to Medina; cut the Hejaz railway and 
was joined by tribes farther S. who captured Aunfuda; on Dec. 
16 he was recognized as King of the Hejaz by Great Britain. 
Between March and Sept. Smuts conquered nine-tenths of 
German E. Africa, while Portugal threw in her lot with Great 
Britain to assist in the campaign; and, although the week after 
the fall of Kut did not seem a happy moment for the conclusion 
of the SykeS-Picot Agreement of May 9 xot6, its arrangements 
for British, French, and neutral zones in Mesopotamia, Syria, 
and Palestine werfe intelligent anticipations of the future. Gcr^ 
many’s oriental visions were unsubstantial, and her Balkan 
allies would not be much help toward a decision on the western 
front. She had merely secured immunity for her eastern fron* 
tiers and relief fjiom fear lest Austria should coUapse, while she 


tunlM her forces once more to the W. for a blow at Ibe heart 
of FtEAce before the htst serious Allied offensive matured 
The Marne had taught her the risks of the far-ffung line, and she 
now selected the shortest route to a vitd spot at Verdun. 

JCimOii/a’j Entry , — France saved herself in the titanic con- 
flict which followed; but Germany, too, was hardly less success- 
ful in her resistance to the Franco-British attack on the Somme, 
while with her left hand, So to speak, she bolstered up Austria’s 
stand against the unexpected and vigorous assaults which 
Brusdov launched in July, and then crushed Rumania when 
on Aug. 27 the fifth Balkan state ventured into the turmoil of 
war. Rumania, long shivering on the brink, chose an unfortu- 
nate moment to plunge. Her case was a replica of Italy’s; there 
mas a Romania iridenta (as the Rumanians spell it) across the 
Carpathians, subject to worse treatment from Magyars than 
unredeemed Italy suffered at Austria’s hands. There were also 
strategic frontiers to be rectified, and a semi-circular state to be 
rounded off. By the secret treaty with Rumania which was 
signed by Ital5^ France, Great Britain, and Russia, Rumania 
was to receive the Banat, the whole of 1 ransylvania, a large 
slice of Hungary up to a line from Szeged on the Theiss through 
Dcbreczen to half-way between Csap and Szatmar-Negtiti, as 
well as the Bukovina up to the Pruth, “ the most ethnically unju.st 
of all the secret agreements made during the war,”^ which only 
the subsequent and separate peace of Bucharest in May 1918 
released the Allies from their obligations to enforce. Nothing 
was naturally said about the Runvanes under Russian rule in 
Bessarabia or Bulgarians under Rumanian sway in the Dobruja. 
The treaty had been drafted on Aug. 8, but Stuermer objected 
that the Great Powers must not be bound to continue the war 
until oil Rumania’s territorial aims had been achieved, and 
Briand agreed to waive the point. Bratiano, liowever, threat- 
ened to resign, and on Aug. 12 the Tsar apparently yielded. 
The Allies were to advance from Salonika on the 20th and Ruma- 
nia to declare war on the 27th. 

Satrail^s plans had, however, been betrayed by two of his 
officers, and it was not until Sept. 7 that he could move. Rumania 
kept to her bond, and attacked Transylvania on Aug. 28. Her 
subsequent disasters were attributed to her neglect of Entente 
counsels and wishes in attacking Transylvania instead of Bul- 
garia; but the criticism was unjust. There was apparently no 
stipulation about the direction of Rumania’s action, and she had 
hopes that BiUgaria might not intervene. Justification for ag- 
gressive war must always be found in a political and not a strate- 
gical motive. Rumania had a legitimate grievance against 
Austria-Hungary in the treatment of Romania iridenta; she had 
none against Bulgaria whom she had robbed in I9i3- Even on 
strategical grounds her conduct might be defended; her ruin 
was wrought, not by Bulgaria, but by Falkcnhayn’s Austro- 
German attack through the passes, and their progress would 
have been even more rapid had Rumania launched her armies 
against Bulgaria. She might have withstood Falkenhayn, had 
Russia done her duty and sent adequate forces into the Dobruja 
to oppose Mackensen and carry out the threats she had uttered 
against Bulgaria in 1915, while Rumanian neutrality barred 
their execution. The Entente Powers had, in fact, simply looked 
to Rumania to pull their chestnuts out of the Balkan fire; they 
had no idea that the battle of the Somme had left Germany in a 
condition to make an effort elsewhere like Falkenhayn’s; while 
the creeping paralysis which had overcome Russia suggested the 
tale of a secret understanding between her ambiguous Premier 
Stuermer and the Habsburgs to partition Rumania, Wallachia 
to go to the Habsburgs and Moldavia to Russia. Before the end 
of the year Bucharest had been captured and the Rumanian 
armies driven behind the Sereth, while Sarrail’s offensive in the 
S.W. barely reached Monastir. From the Aegean to the Carpa- 
thians, and from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, the Balkans had 
become a solid Teutonic block. 

Peace Moves^ /pid-7. — The moment appeared favourable for 
Germany to make overtures of peace. The Kaiser had discussed 
the idea in a letter to his Chancellor, Bethmann HoUweg, at the 

^History of the Peade Conference, i, 184. 
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ead of Oct.;oii'DieCt la a niotewaa addressed to Prerfdeat Wilson 
and the Pope, and the matter was made public in the Rei^stag. 
The note was baaed On Getmany’s success; she and her aflies, it 
declared, “have given proof of their indestructible strength. . . 
Their unshakeable lines resist ceaseless attacks. . . • The latest 
events have demonstrated thsat a continuation of the war cannot 
break their resisting power. The general situation much rather 
justifies their ho|>e of fresh successes/* These they would forego 
for the sake of peace. They do not seek to crush or annihilate 
their adversaries and they feel sure that the propositipna 
which they would bring forward . . . would be such as to serve as 
a basis for the restoration of a lasting peace.** These they did not 
specify; nor, indeed, had they made up their minds on the point. 
Eighteen months earlier the ** Six Assodations ** representing 
German industry and commerce had demanded as conditions of 
peace ** a colonial empire adequate to satisfy Germany *b maxii- 
fold economic interests,** the military and economic control of 
Belgium, the annexation of the French coast and its hinterland 
from the Belgian frontier to the Somme, of firiey, Longwy, 
Verdun and Belfort, of “ at least parts of the Baltic provinces,** 
and had declared that the surrender of any occupi^ territory 
** in which so much (German blood has been spilt and so many of 
our best and noblest have found a grave, would do violence to 
the sentiments of our people and to their conception of an 
honourable peace.’* Bcthmann Hollweg would not have coun- 
tenanced such preposterous demands; but Ludendorff was more 
influential, and in vaguely describing the terms which alone 
reached the enemy with his approval, he uses phrases which 
might he made to cover them aU except the annexation of the 
Channel ports and their hinterland. 

Whatever their official conceptions of peace, the Teutonic 
allies dared not avow them in public, and the absence of sub- 
stantial proposals convinced their opponents that the note about 
{>eace was a mere manoeuvre of war, a continuation of the 
German offensive designed to complete the disintegrating work 
of German arms and to break up the Entente by playing off one 
Power against another. Consciousness of the real perils of such 
a conference gave an angry tone to the note in which the Entente 
replied on Dec. 29, and it consisted of a comprehensive indict- 
ment of Germany's conduct during the war, with particular 
reference to Belgium, and of a categorical refusal to entertain 
a propasal which was devoid alike of sincerity and of substance.** 

Almost simultaneously but quite independently President 
Wilson addressed an inquiry to both belligerent groups on Dec. 
18. He admitted that he was embarrassed by the coincidence 
because his note ** may now seem to have been prompted by the 
recent overtures of the Central Powers,** and the popular voice 
in Entente countries was convinced that he w'us “ playing Ger- 
many's game." Clearer sighted observers discerned in it the 
President's first step toward intervention on the Entente side. 
It was, in effect, a request for information about the intentions 
of the belligerents, and resembled the inquiry which Great Brit- 
ain addressed to France and to Germany with respect to Bel- 
gium's neutrality. The answers then determined British inter- 
vention, and the answers to Wilson's note helped him to make 
up his mind, or rather that of his people. "What,” he asked, 
" did the two sides mean by the general terms they used of the 
war ? The concrete objects for which it is being waged have never 
been definitely stated. The leaders of the several belligerents 
have . . . stated those objects in general terms. But, stated in 
general terms, they seem the same on both sides. Never yet 
have the authoritative spokesmen of cither side avowed the 
precise objects which would, if attained, satisfy them and their 
people that the war had been fought out. The world has been 
left to conjecture what definitive results, what actual exchange 
of guarantees, what political or territorial changes or readjust- 
ments, what stage of military success even would bring the war 
to an end.” Germany brushed aside the request on Dec. a 6 
by reaffirming her contention that a direct exchange of views 
between the belligerents was " the most suitable way of arriving 
at the desired result,” and proposing " the speedy assmbly, cm 
neutral ground, of delegates of the warring States.'* 


«#a8 nmre comU^ 

mUbJniBLmMQxf. Demurring to thePresnden^*t 
of theitwO'belBgm groups, the Alies expressed Ihdr diriUeflittf 
in tlietMiiribBity at the moment of attahuhg a peacb which wfil 
aasufetfadm reparation^ resritutiem, and the gharaiitees to whi^ 
they are entitled by the aggression for which the responsibility 
rests with the Central Powers.” They proceeded to indicate as 
their objects the restoration of Belgium^ Serbia, and Montenegro 
with indemnities; the evacuation of the invaded territories of 
France, of Russia, and of Rumania with just reparation; the 
"reorganisation of Europe**; the "restitution of provinces and 
territories wrested in the past from the Allies by force or against 
the will of their populations; the liberation of Italians, of Slavs, 
of Rumanians, and of Cxechoslavs from foreign d)Dimnation; the 
enfranchisement of populations subject to the bloody tyranny 
of the Turks; the expulsion fromEuropcof the Ottoman Empire.” 
In a covering despatch dated Jan. 13, which was one of the most 
important and effective State papers of the war, Mn Balfour 
demonstrated that " a durable peace can hardly be expected 
unless three conditions are fulfilled. The first is that existing 
causes of international unrest should be, as far as possible, re- 
moved or weakened. The second is that the aggressive aims and 
the unscrupulous methods of the Central Powers should fall into 
disrepute among their own peoples. The third is that behind 
international law and behind all treaty arrangements for pre- 
venting or limiting hostilities some form of international sanction 
should be devised which would give pause to thtfUiiliest 
aggressor.” It would, perhaps, be hyperbole 
four the author of Mr. Wilson's policy, jtWife outlines 

could hardly have been more accurately i|a 4 Mted. 

Germany’s first " peace offensive ” hid failed, to the deep 
disappointment of her people and her ‘Oidvernment. Her situation 
was, indeed, imposing rather than substantial. Apart from a 
comer of German E. Africa, her colonies had all been lost; the 
battle of Jutland had terrified her high seas fleet into ignominious 
inaction; and on the western front Hindenburg had prepared a 
comprehensive retreat. In Oct. the Vorwdrts had been suppressed 
as a minority Socialist organ and subjected to official inspiration. 
Ominous creaking began to be heard in the joints of her Austrian 
ally. Francis Joseph had died on Nov. 21, giving place to the 
more pacific Charles, and the murder of Count Stiirgkh on Oct. 
27 was followed by a rapid succession of three prime ministers 
in Dec. and by the substitution of Cxernin for Tisza's henchman 
Burian as Foreign Minister. Peace had become a popular aspira- 
tion, and when the Allies rejected the offer, astonishment mingled 
with consternation, “/cte/ ist alies verlaren,** exclaimed a German 
officer interned in the Engadine. Nor did the opening months of 
1917 belie this gloomy German forecast. The German retreat 
to the Hindenburg lines, sound enough in itself, depressed a 
public accustomed to judge by the map. Sir Stanley Maude's 
spectacular conquest of Bagdad gave a sinister turn to the 
Berlin-Bagdad vision. Sir Archibald Murray was at the gates of 
Gaza, and, if Maude's campaign were a precedent, would soon 
be in Damascus. Above all there loomed the threatened breach 
with the United States, which would make the ultimate defeat 
of Germany inevitable save by a miracle. Corresponding elation 
appeared on the Entente side; even sober critics thought that 
the war would soon be won with the substitution of Mr. Lloyd 
George lor Mr. Asquith in Dec., and in Jan, 1917 a highly suc- 
cessful "Victory” loan was launched in England on the basis 
of triumph within eight months. 

Allied War Aims , — Prospective victors made haste to divide 
the contingent spoil. France demanded, and Russia agreed, on 
Feb. 14 1917 to the Rhine as " a permanent strategical frontier 
against a Germanic invasion.” Besides the restoration of Alsace- 
Lorraine, the new boundaries were " to be drawn up at the 
discretion of the French Government so as to provide for . . . 
the inclusion in French territory of the entire iron district of 
Lorraine and of the entire coal district of the Saar valley.” The 
rest of the territories on the left bank of the Rhine were to be 
separated from Germany, constituted an autonomous and neu* 
tral state, and garrisoned by French troops until ^ all the condi- 
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tl<kQ» of peace had been completely satisfied. Mi*. Balfour on 
iDec. 19 ^ 9^7 affirmed that the British Government had never 
desired^ encouraged, or proved of this idea; but it was publicly 
advocated by one of his collea gu es in the Cabinet. In return 
Russia insisted upon, and^Erance recognised, Russia's ** complete 
liberty in establishing her western frontiers.” The meaning of 
this had been specifically explained by Sazonov a year earlier, on 
March 9 1916: “ It is particularly necessary to insist on the 
exclusion of the Polish question from the subjects of international 
discussion and on the elimination of all attempts to place the 
future of Poland under the guarantee and the control of the 
Powers,” Since that date, the Central Powers hady on Nov. 5 

1916, proclaimed the independence of Russian Poland, and on the 
15th the Tsar issued an ambiguous statement to which Mr. 
Asquith and M. Briand endeavoured to give a precise interpreta- 
tion. In his general order for Christmas Day, the Tsar did, 
indeed, refer to a “free Poland,” and the Allied note of Jan. 10 
1917 averred that his intentions had thereby “been clearly 
indicated.” But an imperial commission, appointed to deter- 
mine what was meant by the phrase, narrowed it down in Feb, 

1917, as Gourko relates, on the ground that “ a free Poland 
would fall under Germany’s influence.” Others of Russia’s 
imperialistic aims had been recognized in the spring of 1916, at 
the time of the Sykcs-Picot Agreement about Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, and she had secured Erzerum, Trebizond, and Turkish 
territory as far as a line running through Mush, Sert, Ibn *Omar, 
and Amajia to the Persian frontier. On July 3 1916 by a treaty 
which was to be “ kept in complete secrecy from everybody 
except the two high contracting parties,” Rus.sia and Japan had 
bound themselves to safeguard China against the political 
domination of any third Power entertaining hostile designs 
toward Russia or Japan”; and in Jan.- Feb. 1917 the Entente 
Powers, by another secret treaty, recognized the concessions 
which Japan had extorted from China on May 7 1915 by means 
of an ultimatum. Japan thus became the territorial if not the 
spiritual heir of Germany in the Shantung peninsula and ac- 
quired a lien on China’s economic development. 

The opening of the campaign of 1917 proved, however, de- 
lusive, and its later stages postponed to an indefinite future the 
realization of these secret agreements. The Hindenburg lines 
justified the hopes the Germans had placed upon them; and 
while the British won a considerable success at Vimy, the French 
effort in Champagne and along the Chemin des Dames was a 
costly atid disastrous failure. The German submarine campaign 
was hardly less disastrous to the shipping upon which Great 
Britain and her Allies relied for their ability to continue the war; 
the British offensive in Flanders was a depressing disappoint- 
ment, and Murray failed to force the gates of Palestine. The 
doubtful success of Entente arms corresponded to the dubious 
methods and lums of its diplomacy; and a candid survey of the 
secret agreements, to which the Entente Powers had committed 
themselves, suggests a serious doubt whether, if victory had been 
won early in 1917, it would have been worth the winning or would 
have resulted in a happier world than that which had existed 
before the war broke out. Not all of the Powers were, indeed, 
committed to all of the agreements; but each of them had staked 
out claims for new conquests and fresh subject-peoples, and not 
one had proposed to sacrifice a single acre on the altar of self- 
determination. Nor, in the hour of imperialistic victory, would it 
have been British or American statesmanship which would have 
interpreted the “ freedom ” of Poland, the “ autonomy ” of 
Germans on the Rhine, the rights to self-government claimed 
by Czechoslovaks, Dalmatians, or Armenians, or the liberties of 
little nations in the Balkans or the Baltic. There would, in the 
event of victory early in 1917, have been no League of Nations, 
no “ minorities clauses,” no mandates, no guarantees for better 
domestic rule by states or better regulation of their external 
affairs. Russia might even have remained an autocracy fortified 
by success, arid the Tsar have supported the cause of autocracy 
in Germany and in Austria. Cruel as were the sacrifices exacted 
from the western Powers by the deferment of hope and by 
Russia's collapse, criminal as were the means by which the 


Bolsheviks imposed their new tyrsamy upon the Russian poopH 
the destructkxn of Tsardom seem to have been in the long 
nm the greatest service Russia rendered in the war. No one 
would claim perfection for the work of the Peace Conference of 
xotp, but what sanity it showed was mainly due to the fact that 
the one ^tocracy in the Entente had disappeared and its place 
in council had been more than filled by the great republic of the 
West, The diplomatic atmosphere was purified by the change, 
and power shifted towards an idealistic left. Great Britain, 
instead of representing as hitherto the extreme of moderation, 
presently found herself holding the balance between France, 
which, with the elimination of Russia, came to represent the 
right of annexation, and the United States, which ultimately put 
two million men in the field and did not ask for an acre in return. 
Gradually a programme was evolved which did not require the 
veil of secret diplomacy; a reformed band of Allied and Associated 
Powers gathered behind its banner of freedom most of the democ- 
racies of the world; and the war entered on a course which made 
a fight to a finish a rational policy. 

The Russian Revolution , — ^Thc Russian revolution and Ameri- 
can intervention together form the turning point of the war even 
more from the diplonuitic than from the military point of view. 
But the one was needed to complete the other: without the 
revolution American intervention would still have left the En- 
tente with a dubious face and a divided mind; without American 
intervention the Russian revolution would have robbed the En- 
tente of its victory. Nevertheless, the coincidence of the two 
events appears to have been accidental. The revolution came first 
by some three weeks, and the Ides of March were fatal to the Rus- 
sian Caesar. Its effects upon the war developed step by step with 
the progress of internal change, but from March X917 fighting al- 
most ceased upon the Russian fronts. The Cadet party, which 
was led by Miliukov and controlled the Provisional Government, 
would have continued the war for the sake of the Straits and 
Constantinople; it was straightforward on Poland, and on 
March 30 frankly recognized its inde|>endence. But power passed 
more and more into the hands of the Soviets, who wanted a 
general peace which would give each nation what it possessed 
before the war and each proletariat a good deal more. There 
were to be no annexations and no indemnities,” save such as each 
proletariat was entitled to levy upon its own capitalists and 
bourgeoisie. For this purpose the Soviets on May 12 proposed 
an International Labour Congress at Stockholm and on the 
30th invited the Allies to restate their war aims. But even the 
Soviets did not yet demand a separate peace, and while on 
April 10 Russia renounced her imperialistic aims, on the isth 
Czernin’s offer to that effect was declined. 

On May 13, however, the Russian Provisional Government 
fell, and Kerensky became the leading spirit in a new and more 
socialistic administration. He believed that only the success of 
Russian arms could guarantee the orderly progress of the revolu- 
tion, and did his best to withstand the propaganda of the Bolshe- 
viks, who were destroying discipline, urging peasant soldiers to 
go home and garner the fruits of the revolution in the shape of 
the land, and denouncing the wickedness of Russians killing 
their brother German socialists. Lenin’s Bolshevik insurrection 
on July 16 was suppressed, but the miasma of his doctrine 
proved fatal to Kornilov’s spirited offensive in Gdicia; and as 
soon as the Germans counter-attacked, Russian troops threw 
down their arms and fled, massacring the officers who sought to 
stop them. By the end of July Russia had lost all her gains in 
Galicia; in Aug. a similar riot in the Russian contingent in 
Rumania nearly ruined the latter’s gallant resistance which 
defeated the Germans at Marasheshti; in Sept, the Germans 
forced the Dvina and captured Riga, and in Oct. occupied Ocsel, 
getting into touch with Finland. Kerensky now became a con- 
vert to the necessity of a dictatorship, but repudiated Kornilov 
when on Sept. 7 he moved troops on Petrograd to effect it; and 
on Nov. 7 another Bolshevik insurrection transferred the dicta- 
torship to Lenin and Trotsky, who began pourparlers for peace. 

Russia had gone effectively out of the war faster than the 
United States came in; but she left a blazing trail behind her, and 
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ftpatks ffdm the conflagTtttion gtarted a stnoulderiag fivt m 
German aeil which was never esttitigtiished. Bolshevik padhsm 
seemed a ridiculous gesture in face of Prussian arms^ but its 
moral effect was by no means contemptible^ Looking back,*' 
writes the archmilitarist Ludendorff, ** I can see that our decline 
obviously b<^gan with the outbreak of the Revolution in Russia," 
After all, the original ground or pretence upon which the war 
had enlisted democratic support in Germany was its appearance 
as a war of defence against autocratic Pan-Slavism. When 
Russia had destroyed the Tsardom, repudiated its aims, and 
laid down its arms, Germans who were not militarists or capi- 
talists might well ask for what they were fighting; and on June 
27 Hindenburg pointed out to the Kaiser the decline in German 
moral. So, while the elimination of Tsarism gave greater reality 
to the moral claims of the Entente, it deprived those of the 
Central Powers of their substance; and the war became more 
nakedly a struggle between militarist imperialism and democratic 
idealism. A practical illustration was afforded by the formation 
of a Polish army in Russia and a Polish legion in France at the 
moment when the Polish legion in Austria had to be disbanded. 

Czernin seems to have been the first among Teutonic states- 
men to realize the change in the position and to seek to capitalize 
a situation in which the Habsburg Empire had nothing more to 
gain and everything to lose. Her soil was now rid of the Rus.sian 
invader; Italy had made no Serious impression, and Trieste was 
in no danger; Serbia only existed in exile, and Rumania trembled 
on its brink. On the other hand, the prolongation of war and 
Russian contagion might stir a series of domestic revolutions. 
Hence his conference with Bcthraann Hollweg on March ay, 
his offer of peace to Russia in April, and his suggestion that 
(tcrmany should cede Alsace-T.»orraine to France while Austria 
handed over Galicia to Poland with a view to the subjection of 
both to German control; hence, too, the meeting of the Austrian 
Reichsrat on May 30 for the first time since the war began. 

Ludendorff placed his heel on these proposals, and Czernin 
then turned his attention to the German Reichstag, where a 
complicated struggle was waged between Ludendorff's militarists 
and Bethmann flollweg's peditidans, who were beginning to 
react to popular discontent and the effect of Russian develop- 
ments. " Bethmann Hollweg and Czernin," writes Ludendorff, 
** were both completely Obsessed by the Russian Revolution. 
Both feared similar events in their own countries." On July 6 
Erzberger, who was perhaps in Czernin 's confidence, opened the 
attack with revelations about the non-fulfilment of official hopes 
from the submarine campaign and demanded a " peace of under- 
standing." On the nth the Kaiser was constrained to sign a 
rescript promising universal, direct, and secret suffrage for Prus- 
sia after the war; as a set-off to this Bethmann Hollweg was 
forced to resign on the 13 th, being succeeded by Michadis, a 
mere official who said what he was told and contradicted himself 
when occasion or his superiors required it. Then on the igth 
the Reichstag passed by 214 to 1 16 votes a resolution in favour 
of peace " without indemnities or annexations,** which Michadis 
accepted only " as he understood it.*' It was timed and tuned 
for the Stockholm conference, which German and Russian Social- 
ists were allowed to attend, while British and French were not, 
and probably also for the Peace Note which the Pope launched 
on Aug. I, and which France and England, being estopped by 
their secret agreement with Italy, left President Wilson to answer. 

President Wilson's Policy , — From that time onward for two 
years President Wilson became the principal spokesman of the 
Allied and Associated Powers; but it appears that the Russian 
revolution had exercised so far a more potent influence on the 
Central Empires than the intervention of the United States. 
Russia was their immediate neighbour on a frontier of a thousand 
miles. America was four thousand miles away, and it was long 
a Ck*rman delusion that American troops would be kept out of 
Europe by the same submarines on which Germany relied to 
bring Groat Britain to terms; and to arguments not backed by 
mailed fists Germany was indifferent. She had made up her 
mind to take what risk there was when in Feb. 1917 she resumed 
her unrcstticted submarine campaign; and that approaching 


resolve had helped to determine « her simtltaneoua lefusal 
state her war-aims in response to the PmSideat's invitation. 

The coincidence seems to have been largely a matter of acci- 
dent. Originally elected President in 19x2 by a minority vote 
owing to the split in the Ropublican party l^tween Roosevelt* 
and Taft, Mr. Wilson was reflected in 1916 afteta close contest 
in which neither of the opposing American parties had made war ^ 
with Germany a plank in its platform; and without the prospect 
of an unprecedented third presidential term, Mr. Wilson enjoyed 
in his second a freer hand than any other democratic statesman* 
But he was obviously tied by the traditions and public opinion 
of a community diverse in origin, in interests, and in outlook, 
spread over vast areas, separated by thousands of miles from the 
European conflict, and inured to the idea of splendid isolation. 
" We are," said President Wilson on March 5 1QI7, ^ a composite 
and cosmopolitan people. We are of the blood of all the nations 
that arc at war." Action was impossible until there was some 
common measure of agreement in a heterogeneous people, and 
it was not easy to unite on a basis of intervention a Federal 
democracy whose one common principle in foreign policy was 
abstention from European quarrels. The Monroe Dpetrine, as 
understood by modern interpreters, implied that the United 
States would resent and resist European intervention in a S* 
American war, however gross might have been the aggression, and 
however much it might have shocked the European conscience. 
So far as the Western Hemisphere was concerned, the United 
States claimed to be the kcqjer of the conscience of thq. world, 
and it thought that claim was only tenable so long as i^washed its 
hands of conscience so far as Europe was concerned. Interven- 
tion on behalf of Belgian neutrality or even protest against its 
violation might open the door to retorts in kind and break down 
the quanintine which the democratic republic had sought tc 
impose upon Old World infection. 

But the war put the finishing touch to the obsole^nce of the 
schismatic doctrine of two worlds and two humajii||pnscience$. 
It was only a practicable dogma provided cither J|u|t the United 
States kept not merely its conscience but its PW^le, its capital, 
its commerce, and iti^ shipping on its side of tfijliAtlantic; or that 
the Old World observed those rules of intiwiational law and 
conscience which had commended themseli^ to the American 
people. In other words, so far from there Jifinig two worlds, the 
Old must accommodate itself to the New; mad the most hardened 
believers in the Monroe Doctrine rebeUgil against the idea that 
Germany could indefinitely sink AmerJikn shifts and kill Ameri- 
can citizens without provoking a wfar, which America could 
not wage without giving its conscidnee a passport to Europe. 
" As far as the United States is concerned,** writes Dr. J. B. 
Scott, " the cause of its war with the Imperial German Govern- 
ment is the submarine ... for the law could not be changed to 
suit the submarine.** Nor was the Monroe Doctrine compatible 
with the enforcement of the American conception of the freedom 
of the seas or with the maintenance of neutral rights; and a Jong 
series of incidents convinced the American public that its cause 
could not be isolated. " The challenge,** said President Wilson; 
" is to all mankind *'; and when he intervened, it was not merely 
in defence of American rights but of a common humanity. 

The outstanding episode in the slow and painful process by 
which the American people were brought to realize the dilemma 
between war and the surrender of their principles must be 
briefly indicated. A series of events, which, in the despatch of 
Secretary Bryan, the Government of the United States had 
observed " with growing concern, distress, and amazement,** 
culminated on May 7 1915 when the " Lusitania ** was torpedoed 
without warning, and 114 American and nearly a tbpusand 
other lives were lost; and on the 13 th be intimated fiky 
Government would not " omit any word or act necessary to UitO 
performance of its sacred duty of maintfluiiing, the righto of. the 
United States and its citizens and of safeguarding their ^re,^ 
exercise and enjoyment.** But he resigned wheu acts seemed 
likely to follow words, and the President's second " XfUsitania ** 
note was signed on June 9 by Mr. Lansing. Bryan’s re^naM^ 
was^not, however^ without its effects; and the WQt*ds continued 
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ihore AmmScan liv^ were lost in each succeeding fnonth * 
The most definite action was taken ih Sept, agaihst Ge^any's 
less F^werful and less pernicious ally, when I>r. Dumba; the 
Austrian ambassador, was required to leave on account of his 
cbnipHdty in the intrigues of J. F. Archibald and other Teutonic 
agents. A graver crisis was reached with the torpedoing of the 
Channel steamer Sussex on March ^4 ior6. ‘'The Govern- 
ment Of tile United States,” wrote Mr. Lansing on April t8, “has 
been very patient. . . . Unless the Imperial Goveminent should 
now immediately dedate and effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine Warfare against passenger and freight 
carrying ve^eb, the Government of the United States can have 
no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire altogether.” On May 4 the German Government made 
some concessions, and as President Wilson expressed it on April 
2 1917, “ somewhat restrained the commanders of its undersea 
craft.” The reason for its complaisance, given later on by Beth- 
mann HoUweg, was that it had not yet suffident submarines to 
carry out unrestricted submarine warfare effectively. 

That time came with the beginning of 1917. 7 'ho decision was 
taken on Jan. 9, and it was Germany^ real answer to the Presi- 
dehtb note of Dec. 18. But it was based on a serious miscalcula- 
tion. The German naval authorities thought it would compel 
Great Britain to sue for peace within six months, and Bethmann 
Hollweg has cast the responsibility for its effects upon them. 
Hindenburgb plea that the Chancellor failed to inform him of 
the impression it would produce in America is less convincing, 
for Ludendorff says that “ we reckoned that the adoption of the 
submarine campaign would effect a favourable decision for us, at 
latest before America's new troops could participate in the war.” 
So American intervention was anticipated and discounted. But 
eighteen months were yet to pass before American intervention 
took a form which was materially to disconcert Ludendorff's 
military calculations. For more than a year diplomatic relations 
had practically been severed between the United States and 
Austria-Hungary, and it did not at once appear that the re- 
sumption of unrestricted submarine warfare would be followed 
by more drastic American action with regard to Germany. 

On Jan. 22, ignorant of Germany's dedsion, Mr. Wilson ad- 
dressed Congress on the results of his note of Dec. r8, and 
sketched the conditions which would justify the United States in 
guaranteeing peace with a view to making it permanent. 

“ In every discussion of the peace that must end this war k is 
taken for granted that that peace must be followed by some definite 
concert of power which will make it virtually impossible that any 
such catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again. . . . Such a 
settlement cannot now be long postponed. It is right that before it 
comes this Government should frankly formulate the conditions 
upon which it would be justified in asking our petmle to approve 
its formal and aolemn adherence to a League of Peace. ... No 
covenant of cooperative peace that does not inejude the |>eoples of 
this New World can suffice to keep the future safe against war. . . . 
It will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guarantee 
of the permanency of the settlement. . . . There must be, not a 
balance of power, but a community of power. . . . But the implica- 
tions of these assurances . . . imply, first of all, that it must be a 
peace without victory. . , . Only a peace between equals can last. 

. . . And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of 
right among organised nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, 
which does not recognise and accept the principle that governments 
derive all their just powers from the consent of the governed, and 
that no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about from Sovereignty 
to sovereignty as if they were property. . . . Statesmen everywhere 
are agreed that there should be a linked, independent, and auton- 
omous Poland. . . . And the paths of the sea must alike in law and 
in fact be free. The freeck>m of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, 
equality, and cooperation. . . . The question of armaments, 
whether on land or sea, is the most immediately and intensely 
pfadtical question connected with the future fortunes of nations 
and of mankind. . . . I am proposing, as it were, that all nations 
should with one accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as 
the doctrine of the world,; that no nation should seek to extend its 
polity over any other nation or pemile . . . that all nations should 
avdid entangling alliances. . . . There is no entangling alliande 
in a concert of power* . . . These are American principles, American 
policies. We could stand for no others,” 

a provisional list of these and other crimes in J. B. Scott, 
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But whileit was “ inconceivable that thepeopic of the United 
States should play no part In that great enterprise ” of laying 
“ afresh and upon a new plan the foundationB of peace among the 
nations,” the present war must first be ended, and the United 
States would “ have no voice in determining . . , the treaties and 
agreements which would bring it to an end,” only “ in determin- 
ing whether they shall be made lasting or not by the guarantees of 
a universal covenant.” 

Americm Such was the President's frame of 

mind when, nine days later, on Jan. 31, Bernstorff communicated 
Germany's revocation of its pledge of May 4 loid and its decision 
to recommence unrestricted submarine warfare on Feb, i. On 
Feb. 3 he sknpiy and literally fulfilled his throat of April 18 and 
“ severed diplomatic relations with the German Empire alto- 
gether.” “ I take it for granted,” he said to Congress, ” that ail 
neutral governments will take the same course,” but “ we do 
not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial Gorman Govern- 
ment.” On the 26th he pointed out that the caution of ship- 
owners and consequent congestion of commerce “ might pres- 
ently accomplish, in effect, what the new German submarine 
orders were meant to accomplish, so far as we are concerned,” 
and proceeded to arm American merchant ships; but he was '^not 
now contemplating war or any steps that need lead to it. . , . 
War can come only by the wilful acts and aggressions of others.” 

It came with speedy steps. Germany denied the right of 
neutrals to use arms at all, and intimated that the armed guards 
placed on American merchant ships would be treated as pirates. 
“ Armed neutrality,” confessed the President, “ it now appears, 
is impracticable.” There had, too, been intercepted a note dated 
Jan. 19 from Berlin to Mexico, proposing in the event of war an 
offensive and defensive alliance between Germany, Mexico, and 
Japan, and the reconquest of Mexico's ” lost territory in New 
Mexico, Texas, and Arizona”; and on April 2 Mr. Wilson 
advised a special session of Congress “ to declare the recent 
course of the Imperial Government to be in fact nothing less 
than war against the Ckivcrnment and people of the United 
States.” “ We arc,” he had declared in his second inaugural 
address on March 5, “ prbvincials no longer. The tragical events 
of the thirty months of vital turmoil through which wc have just 
passed have made us citizens of the world. 7 'herc can be no 
turning back.” And now “the world must be made safe for 
democracy.” “ The great, generous Russian people have been 
added in all their native majesty and might to the forces that are 
fighting for freedom in the world, for justice, and for peace. 
Here is a fit partner for a League of Honour. . . . We have no selfish 
ends to serve. We desire no conquest, no dominion. Wc seek no 
indemnities for ourselves, no material compensation for the 
sacrifices we shall freely make. We are but one of the champions 
of the rights of mankind.” The resolution was passed in the 
Senate on April 4 by 82 votes to 6, and in the Hou.se of Repre- 
.sentatives on the 5th by 373 to 30, and oh the 6th the President 
declared war. Austria was not included, but 7 'arnowski, Dum- 
ba's successor, had been a^fused recognition, and relations were 
suspended; on April 13 they were severed with Turkey. 

The President's somewhat naive assumption that all neutral 
governments would follow his lead into armed neutrality had 
been promptly belied; and all European neutrals excused them- 
selves. They were even less likely to follow him into war; but 
New World States, which were more immune from the conse- 
quences, were more amenable to his example. Cuba declared war 
on April 7, and on the 8th Panama associated itself with the 
United States. Brazil broke off diplomatic relations on April ii, 
Bolivia on the 13th, and Guatemala on the 27th, Honduras on 
May 17 and Nicaragua on the 19th, Haiti on June 15, Costa Rica 
on Sept. 23, Peru on Oct; 6 and Uruguay on the /th, and Eaiador 
on Dec. 9. Brazil declared war on Oct. 26, while the Argentine 
declared her benevolent neutrality on April ir: but Chile and 
Venezuela remained neutral without benevolence. The conr 
tagion, however, spread into the Eastern Hemisphere; Liberia 
severed diplomatic relations on May 8 and declared war on Aug, 
7; Siam declared war on July 22, and China on Aug. 14. Securus 
judieat orhis teirrafufn: but the world of little States needed 
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some security before it would pronounce judgment. Nevertheless, 
more than half the States of the world had now dectored war on, 
or broken of! dipbmatk relations with, Germany and her three 
allies; the Entente had become a War League ^ Nations; and 
the peace that would be made in case of victory would represent 
the judgment of the world and be very different from that con- 
templated in the secret agreements. 

But there was a yawning gulf between judgment and execution) 
and a painful interval between the President’s declaration and 
the time when, in Ludendorff’s words, ** America became the 
decisive power in the War.” Financial codperation began to 
relieve the strain at once, and naval codperation to ease the sub- 
marine situation in May; and at the end of June the so-called 
” sentimental Pivision ” arrived as. an earnest of what was to 
follow on the held of battle. But as late as March xqi 8 there 
were only five American divisions in France, of which two were 
untrained; and meanwhile the endurance of the European Allies 
was sorely tried. The French army was seriously demoralized 
by the failure of NiveUe’s offensive, and Caillaux began to under- 
mine its political fortitude. The sinking of 35% of British 
merchantmen at sea in April was an almost more fearful menace; 
Russia hud become a broken reed; the British campaign in 
Flanders proved a disappointment; Stockholm was holding out 
the lure of a peace by negotiation” to Labour; Mr, Henderson 
resigned from the British Cabinet on Aug. xi; the Pope had 
appealed on the ist for a peace on the basis of the stoius quo, 
disarmament, and arbitration; and tentative discussions were 
proceeding by more or less authorized agents in Switzerland. 
Michaclis secured an equivocal answer to the Pope’s note in his 
effort to please both his militarist and his parliamentary masters. 
But the situation in Germany was as equivocal as its Chancellor; 
for while at the end of Oct. he was replaced by Hertling, a per- 
sona graia to the Pope as the first Roman Catholic Chancellor 
of Protestant Germany, for receding from the July resolutions, 
Germany was receding quite as fast with the apparent improve- 
ment in her military situation. ” The future will show,” declared 
Czernin after the Armistice, ” what superhuman efforts we made 
to induce Germany to give way. That all proved fruitless was 
not the fault of the German people . . , but that of the leaders of 
the German military p^irty, which had attained such enormous 
power in the country.” 

Greece in the War, — ^The only set-back had been the con- 
strained entry of Greece into the Entente fold. Since the dis- 
missal of Venizelos in Oct. 1915, Constantine had governed by 
means of phantom ministers; and in May 1916, acting under his 
oriierS) the Greek commanders admitted Bulgarian forces into 
Forts Riipel and Dragotin, the keys of the Struma valley, while 
in Aug. Greek garrisons surrendered Seres, Kavalla, and Derair- 
hisar to the same racial enemies. This was too much for the 
better part of Greece. A revolution broke out at Salonika, which 
swept over Crete, Mytilene, Samos, Chios, and the other Greek 
islands in Sept. ; and a provisional government of insurgent Greece 
was formed under Venizelos, Condouriotes, and Danglis, which 
was tardily — owing to Russian and Italian influence — recognized 
by the Entente and declared war on Bulgaria. But Constantine 
controlled the mainland of Old Greece, and constantly intrigued 
against the Entente. At length) in June 1917) Tsarist protection 
having been removed by the Russian revolution, the Entente 
intervened by force of arms, and Constantine was deposed on the 
nth and removed to Switzerland. Venizelos return^ to Athens 
on the 2 1 St) and on the 30th diplomatic relations were severed 
with Germany and Austria. The high-l|i|nded proceedings of the 
Entente were, no doubt, necessary measures of war; but Venizelos 
had to pay the penalty later for the violent patronage he had 
enjoyed) and the Entente needed the moral support which 
President Wilson gave it in the drastic reply he returned to the 
Pope’s peace note on Aug. 27, To deal with Germany by way of 
peace upon the plans proposed by His Holiness would, the 
President declared, ” involve a recuperation of its strength and a 
renewal of its policy.” 

Brest LUovsk , — The recuperation of its strength was exem- 
plified in Oct. by the farther advance Into Russia and the 


Italian disaster at Caporetto: and the renewal of its policy 
seen at Brest Litovsk. On Nov. 20, a fortnight after the sfuccessful 
Bolshevik revolution, J>mn pressed to all the belligerents a 
general rannistice and discussion of peace, and on the 29th 
Germany accepted the invitation. The armistice was conclu 4 e 4 
at Brest Litovsk on Pen. 25, The Bolsheviks inserted a clause 
to the effect that German troops were not to be transferred from 
the eastern to the western front; but the Germans simply ignored 
it. It was mainly for that purpose that they signed the armistice^ ; 
the idea of a great offensive on the W. had already occurred to 
them, and in Noy. and Dec, 24 divisions were transferred. Aus- 
tria’s main idea was much the same: “peace at the earliest 
moment,” said Czernin, “ is necessary for our own salvation, and 
we cannot obtain peace unless the Germans get to Paris, and 
they cannot get to Paris unless the eastern front is free.” Czernin, 
and possibly even Ktlhlmann, the German Foreign Secretary, 
were prepared for such terms as might have secured this freedom 
and given Ludendorff a reasonable prospect of getting to Paris; 
but the grasping nature of the militarists stood jn their own way. 
A preliminary conference at German Headquarters on Dec. 18 
agreed to demand the acquisition of a protective belt of territory 
along the Russian-Polish frontier, and a personal union of Cour- 
land and Lithuania with Germany or Prussia, and to suggest the 
evacuation of Esthonia and Livonia by the Russians in the 
interests of self-determination. 

At the Conference of Brest Litovsk, which opened on the 22nd, 
Kiihlmann and Gen. Hoffmann represented Germany, Trotsky 
and Joffe the Bolsheviks, and Czernin Austria-Hungary. The 
Bolsheviks insisted on open diplomacy, and the arguments of 
the diplomatists were published throughout Europe from day 
to day by wireless telegraphy. This was essential for their 
schemes, for they relied upon propaganda to rouse the pro- 
letariats in all the belligerent countries to demand a cessation 
of the national wars which divided their forces, order to 
combine them in a universal revolutionary movopi^t. Their 
proposals were the evacuation of all conquests, restoration of 
independence to all nations subjected during ' the war, self- 
determination for those which had not previously secured 
independence, and no indemnities. Czernifi replied for the 
Central Powers on the 25th, accepting the principles of no 
forcible annexations and no indemnities, but xnaking the whole 
bargain conditional upon the acceptance of a general peace by 
the Allied and Associated Powers, who were given until Jan, 4 
to signify their assent. No formal reply was made by them to 
the invitation; but one of the most important results of the 
Brest Litovsk negotiations was to clinch the case for a restate- 
ment of the Entente aims in the war. 

Peace Moves, X917-8, — Russia had asked for that restatement 
as far back as May 30, and in a communication addressed to 
the Provisional Government on June 9 President Wilson had 
replied that “ no people must be forced under sovereignty 
under which it does not wish to live. No territory must change 
hands except for the purpose of securing those who inhabit it 
a fair chance of life and liberty. No indemnities must be insisted 
on except those that constitute payment for manifest wrongs 
done. No readjustments of power must be made except such 
as will tend to secure the future peace of the world and the 
future happiness of its peoples. And then the free peoples of 
the world must draw together in some common covenant . . . 
that will in effect combine their force to secure peace and justice 
in the dealings of nations with one another.” On Nov. 18 
M. Clemcnceau, the new French premier, spoke slightingly of a 
League of Nations, remarking that he was only out to win the 
war; and the Bolshevik publication of the Sepret Agreements 
which began on the 22nd revealed the gulf which separated the 
Old World ambitions of the Entente Powers from the objects 
for which Mr. Wilson had told revolutionary Russia “ we can 
afford to pour out blood and treasure.” On the 29th Lord 
Lansdowne published a letter in the Daily Telegraph (The 
Times having declined to give it publicity) coupling a dexnaxid for 
a restatement of war aims with a more dubious proposal for 
peace negotiations. To the latter suggestion Wilson made an 
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effecdyie reply by declaring war on Austria on Dec. 4» and ful- 
minating against German power as a tiung without conscience 
or honour or capacity for covenanted peace ” and refusing to 
negotiate until the German people have spokesmen whose 
word we can believe and ** those spokesmen are ready in the 
name of their people to accept the common judgment of the 
nations as to what shall henceforth be the bases of law and 
of covenant for the life of the world. . . . Our immediate 
task is to win the war.” But even he had not grasped all the 
implications: ** We do not wish in any way to impair or to 
rearrange the Axistro-Hungarian Empire,” and it was left to 
France to recognize on Dec. 19 the Czechoslovak forces as an 
autonomous army.” 

The Fourteen Points , — The initiative in a comprehensive and 
radical restatement of war aims was taken in a British Labour 
Memorandum, which was adopted without amendment by a 
special Labour conference on Dec. 28 and was then, with changes 
due to President Wilson’s address of Jan, 8 iqi8, accepted by 
the Inter-Allied Labour and Socialist Conference in London 
on Feb. 22. Basing itself on Wilson’s principle that “ the world 
must be made safe for democracy,” it emphasized the necessity, 
and sketched a plan, for a League of Nations, declared that the 
problem of Alsace-Lorraine was one of right and not of territorial 
readjustment, demanded restoration and reparation for Belgium 
and the Balkan States (with a Customs and Postal Union for 
the latter), the independence of Poland with access to the sea, 
the liberation of subject peoples from Turkish rule with the 
neutralization of the Dardanelles, condemned German annexa- 
tion in Livonia, Courland, or Lithuania, and “ the aims of con- 
quest of Italian imperialism,” and while not proposing as a 
war aim the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary ” protested 
against regarding “ the claims to independence made by the 
Czechoslovaks and the Yugoslavs merely as questions for in- 
ternal decision.” Most of these aims were accepted in principle 
by Mr. Lloyd George on Jan. 5 after consultation with Dominion 
statesmen, Labour leaders, and Ixjrd Grey and Mr. Asquith; 
but he made some notable concessions to what seemed to be the 
realities of the situation, and disclaimed any idea of lighting to 
“ alter or destroy the imperial constitution of Germany,” “ to 
destroy Austria-Hungary,” or even to deprive Turkey of its 
capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Thrace, which are 
predominantly Turkish in race”; and he seemed lukewarm 
about the League of Nations. Then on Jan. 8, in an address to 
Congress, President Wilson laid down his famous F'ourteen 
Points,” demanding: — 

I. Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understanding of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public view. 

II. Absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, outside terri- 
torial waters, alike in peace and in war, except as the seas may be 
closed in whole or in part by international action for the enforce- 
ment of international covenants. 

III. The removal, as far as possible, of all economic barriers and 
the establishment of an equality of trade cpiiditions among all the 
nations consenting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance. 

IV. Adequate guarantees given and taken that national arma- 
ments will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety. 

V. A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial adjustment 
of all colonial claims, based upon a strict observance of the principle 
that in determining all such questions of sovereignty the interests 
of the populations concerned must have equal weight with the equi- 
table claims of the Governments whose title is determined. 

VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settle- 
ment of all questions affecting Russia as will secure the ^st and 
freest cobperation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for 
her an unhampered and unemlmrrassed opportunity for the in- 
dependent determination of her own political development and 
national policy and assure her of a sincere welcome into the society 
of free nations under institutionsof her own choosing; and, more than 
a welcome assistance also of every kind that she may need and may 
herself desire^ The treatment accorded to Russia by her sister 
nations in the months to come will be the acid test of their good- 
will, of their comprehension of her needs as distinguished from their 
own interests and of their intelligent and unselfish sympathy. 

VII. Belgium, the whole world will agree, must be evacuated and 
restored, without any attempt to limit the sovereignty which she 


enioys in common with all other free nations. No other single act 
will serve as this will serve to restore confidence among the nations 
in the laws which they have themselves set and determined for the 
government of their relations with one another. Without this heal- 
ing act the whole structure and validity of international law is forever 
impaired. 

VIIL All French territory should be freed and the invaded 
portions restored, and the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 
in the matter of Alsace-Lorraine, which had unsettled the peace of 
the world for nearly fifty years, should be righted, in order that 
peace may once more lie made secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment of the frontiers of Italy should be effected 
along clearly recognized lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the 
nations we wish to safeguarded and assured, should be accorded 
the freest oprxjrtunity of autonomous development, 

XI. Rumania, St^^bia, and Montenegro should be evacuated ; 
occupied territories restored; Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea; and the relations of the several Balkan Stat<^s to 
one another determined by friendly counsel along historically estab- 
lished lines of allegiance and nationality; and iiitcniational guar- 
antees of the |xjlitical and economic independence and territorial 
integrity of the several Balkan States should V)e entered into. 

All. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire 
should be assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities 
which are now under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted 
security of life and an aI)SoluteJ|y unmolested opportunity of auton- 
omous development, and the Uardanelles should be permanently 
bi>ened as a free {passage to the ships and commerce of all nation.^ 
under intermitional guarantees, 

XIII. An independent Polish state should be erected which 
should iiurludc the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations, which should be assured a free and secure access to the 
sea, and whose political and economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed by international covenant. 

XIV, A general association of nations must be formed under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of 
political independence and territorial integrity to great and small 
states alike. 

The Humiliation of Rwma.— In introducing these points 
President Wilson referred to the Brest Litovsk negotiations 
as having been broken off, and described the whole incident ” 
as ** full of significance.” There had, indeed, during the interval 
allowed for the Entente to reply, been a violent disagreement 
between Ludendorff and Kilhlmann, who was supported by 
Czernin and Hertling. On Dec. 28 the militarists secured a 
German declaration to the effect that the representative bodies 
existing in the occupied territories under German protection 
expressed their self-determination ” and that plebiscites were 
superfluous. On Jan. 2 Trotsky denounced these claims as 
hypocritical, and proposed to cliange the seat of the conference 
from Brest to Stockholm. He reappeared at Brest, however, on 
Jan. 7, asseverating that the Bolsheviks would make no peace 
that was not just and democratic ”: and there followed weeks 
of discussion on the meaning of “ self-determination ” and its 
methods of expression. Trotsky’s flank was turned by the appear- 
ance of delegates from the Ukraine asserting their independence 
of Russia. They represented only the middle-class Rada, while 
Ukraine revolutionaries sided with the Bolsheviks, seized Kiev, 
and overran most of the Ukraine. The Rada thereupon signed 
a peace with the Central Powers on Feb. 9, which gave 
Polish Kholm to the Ukraine and sowed the seeds of discord 
between the two nationalities, and invited the Germans and 
Austrians to drive the Bolsheviks out of the Ukraine. They were 
willing enough ; food was their real quest, and alarming strikes 
had already broken out in Vienna, Berlin, and elsewhere. 

These seemed to give Trotsky the leverage he had been seeking, 
and on the day the Ukraine treaty was signed he issued a wireless 
call to the German army to refuse obedience to the Kaiser, 
Next day he declared war to be at an end, but refused to sign 
a German peace. On Feb, 13 Germany denounced the armistice, 
and on the i8th recommenced the march toward Petrograd and 
the occupation of the Ukraine. There was no organized resist- 
ance; the peace of Brest Litovsk was signed on March 3 and 
ratified by a congress of Soviets at Moscow, after a three days’ 
debate, on the i6th. The Baltic nationalities were surrendered 
by Russia for their fate to be determined between themselves 
and Germany; the Ukraine treaty of Feb. 9 was accepted by 
the Bolsheviks; Russia was also required to cede the districts 
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of Kar&j Ardahan, and Batum to Turkey; cpmincrdally she waa 
made a preserve for the Central Powers; and the two miUion 
German colonists in Russia were exempted from the legislation of, 
and allegiance to, the Bolshevik Government. Trotsky had 
given up foreign affairs on March 8 and devoted himself to the 
more promising task of organising a Red army; it was left for 
Lenin to persuade the Soviets of the necessity of temporarily 
bowing to the inevitable. Consequential and similar treaties 
were signed between the Central Powers and Finland on March 7 
and with Rumania, provisionally, on March 5 and finally on 
May 7. German control over their commerce, industry, and 
finance was established in both, and Rumania further ceded the 
Carpathian crests and the Dobruja. 

Germany and the Fourteen Points , — These deeds were a more 
convincing reply to President Wilson “ FourtecnJ 5 ^(sints ” than 
the disingenuous speeches made in concert bjuiMIhlmann and 
Caernin at Berlin and Vienna on Jan. 24. ;flie Central Powers 
had been given the opportunity of jjlroonstrating the inter- 
pretation which they put on victorjis»And there could not remain 
the slightest doubt that they would impose similar, if not severer, 
conditions upon the rest of the world if they got the chance. 
Nothing could have been more sinister or more impressive than 
the complete contradiction between their words to Powers which 
they did not yet control and their deeds to those which they did; 
and whatever criticisms might be made of the ultimate settle- 
ment, they would have to be based not on the ground that 
the Central Powers suffered more than they deserved, but that 
the penalties were impolitic and fell on the wrong shoulders. 
The treaties were approved of by all parties in the Reichstag 
except the Minority Socialists and the Poles; and early in 
March the Minority Socialists lost a seat at Nieder Barnim. 

There was little more for diplomacy to say. It w'as obvious, 
although the fact was not universally recognized, that the 
speeches of Teutonic ministers afforded no basis for negotiation, 
since from Brest Litovsk onward the German G.H.Q. super- 
seded the Government; but it was a blunder on the part of the 
supreme war council at Versailles to issue on Feb. 4 a statement 
that it would not accept Hcrtling’s and Czernin’s professions 
and had decided on a vigorous prosecution of the war, thereby 
creating the impression that the same supersession of the civil 
by military power was also taking place in the Entente. Never- 
theless, President Wilson did, indeed, on Feb. 11 give a useful 
definition of Four Principles on which the settlement must be 
based; and he used what his Secretary of State, Lansing, 
subsequently denounced as an explosive expression when he 
declared that “ * Self-determination ’ is not a mere phrase. It 
is an imperative principle of action which statesmen will 
henceforth ignore at their peril.^' But he was in closer touch 
with the realities of the situation when on April 6, commenting 
on the contrast between Hertling^s professed acceptance of those 
four principles and the militarist terms dictated at Brest Litovsk, 
he declared: ‘^Germany has once more said that force, and force 
alone, shall decide whether justice and peace shall reign in the 
affairs of men, whether Right as America conceives it or Domin- 
ion as she conceives it shall determine the destinies of mankind. 
There is, therefore, but one response possible from us: force, 
force to the utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous 
and triumphant force which shall make Right the law of the 
world, and cast every selfish Dominion down in the dust.” 

It needed, however, a crisis to elicit an adequate display of 
American force on fields where the issue would be decided. In 
the previous Nov. the Kaiser had declared that the only means 
to secure peace was for Germans to hew their way through those 
who wouldnot make it; and the terms of the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk only on the assumption that he relied 

^ mIIHP I, offensive on the western front to constrain the 
those terms if not to accept similar ones for 
thcmselvlft ’?plpm the beginning of the German offensive on 
March 21 ifhtflWhe first Austrian peace-note on Sept. 15 the pen 

t ve way to the sword. Czernin resigned on April 1 5 after his 
ntroversy with Clemenccau over the Sixte of Parma ptmr- 
in the summer of 1017, but the fact that he was suc- 


ceeded by Burian indicated a stiffening mther than a relaxation 
of the Austrian attitude. Nor had the growing xliscontent and 
the declining mora/ of the German people any effect upon the 
diplomatic situation, although in Jan. strikers had demanded 
peace on the basis of self-determination without annexations 
or indemnities, and crowds in Berlin had vociferated against a 
fresh offensive on the western front. 

War Weariness . — More potent than social ferment in Germany 
was imperial disintegration in Austria. The disaster at Capo- 
retto had a wholesome effect upon the Italian attitude toward the 
Yugoslavs, and the revelation of the secret Treaty of London 
by the Bolsheviks gave more progressive opinion in Italy an 
opportunity of expressing itself. In Feb. 1918 a. committee was 
formed to promote an understanding with the Yugoslavs, and 
on March 7 Signor Torre on a visit to London arranged with 
Dr. Trumbitch the holding of a congress of oppressed national- 
ities at Rome. It met early in April, and on the loth produced the 

Pact of Rome,” by which the unity and independence ” of 
the Yugoslav nation, known also as the nation of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes,” were recognized as a vital interest for Italy, and 
the completion of Italian unity as a vital interest for the Yugo- 
slavs. It was also mutually agreed to defend the freedom of 
the Adriatic against every enemy present or future, and to 
decide amicably the territorial questions between them on the 
basis of nationality and self-determination. This entente was 
of the utmost value in promoting the successful Italian resist- 
ance on the Piave in June and victory in Oct. President Wilson 
hastened to bless the practical application of his own principles; 
on June 28 he asserted that all branches of the Slav race must 
be completely freed from German and Austrian rule; on Sept. 3 
he formally recognized the Czechoslovak National Council as a 
belligerent Government; and on Oct. 18 in reply to the Austrian 
peace- note declared that he was no longer at liberty to accept the 
“ autonomy ” of these i>eoples — as indicated in the tenth of 
his Fourteen Points — as a basis of peace, but ‘‘ is obliged to 
insist that they, and not he, shall be the judges of what action 
on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Government will satisfy 
their aspirations and their conceptions of their rights and 
destiny as members of the family of nations.” 

For the time, the success of the German offensive made all 
talk about terms of peace irrelevant except on the German 
side, where it generally took the form of repudiating the picace 
resolution of July 1917. But before the end of April confidence 
began to wane, first at G.H.Q. and then in the public mind in 
Germany itself. The difference was that the worse the situation 
became, the more determined Ludendorff grew in his persistence, 
and the more sceptical the public showed itself of his success; 
the reason was that the militarism of the German Government 
became more and more involved in the fortunes of the war. 
On June 24 Kuhlmann in a long speech let fall the phrase, “ an 
absolute end can hardly be expected through purely military de- 
cisions alone and a fortnight's disputation over his meaning 
ended in his resignation at LudendorfPs behest on July 9. It 
had become heresy, in the waning prestige of militarist ortho- 
doxy, to dispute what the German G.H.Q. could do; and KUiil- 
mann's successor was von Hintze, its nominee without any 
pretence of that “ parliamcntarization ” which both the Reichs- 
tag and President Wilson had demanded as a preliminary to 
peace. On July 4 President Wilson laid down four great ends of 
the war, which he said “ can be put into a single sentence. What 
we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 
Next day Mr. Lloyd George said the Kaiser could have peace 
to-morrow if he would accept the-President's terms. But Luden- 
dorff's conception of the reign of law was the will of G.H.Q. 
sustained by German arms, and he <was desperately bent on 
giving it effect. 

He refused to admit in words that his increasing lack of success 
and resources, or even Foch's counter-offensive on July 18, had 
made his position hopeless. But he confessed that Aug. 8 was 
Germany's “ black day,” and on the 14th at a crown council 
at Spa the Kaiser decided that negotiations must begin on the 
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first suitable occasion. The Austrian Emperor and Borian 
emphasiaed the on the 1 5th, and wanted to begin at once. 
A fortnight was spent in arguing, and on the 30th Austria 
threatened an independent overture. But both parties assumed 
that defensive war could still be successfully carried on in 
France, while the offensive submarine inclined the enemy to 
a peace which would leave the Central Empires their ill-gotten 
gains in the east; and they were at the moment engaged on the 
supplementary treaties of Brest Litovsk, which, as signed on 
the syth, compelled the Bolsheviks to oppose the Entente forces 
in N. Russia, to renounce sovereignty over Esthonia, Livonia, 
and Georgia and to pay heavy gold indemnities, and riveted 
the German economic yoke more firmly than ever. The German 
public and even the civil government looked helplessly on while 
G.H.Q, wasted their opportunities for peace. There was no 
foresight, and no discussion of any terms that might have 
satisfied enemies whom Germany found it increasingly difficult 
to resist. Civil intelligence had abandoned its functions for 
so long to the soldier that it was simply atrophied for lack of 
use; and it was not until late in Oct. that ministers screwed up 
their courage to action independent of General Headquarters. 

Concluding Stages , — ^By that time the Hindenburg defences 
on which the army and public relied had broken down. On 
Sept. 2 the Wotan line was pierced, on the 12th the Americans 
wiped out the St. Mihiel salient, and on the 1 5th, the day on 
which the Bulgarian line in the Balkans was broken, Austria 
addressed a peace-note to belligerents, neutrals, and the Pope 
proposing a confidential and non-committal discussion in some 
neutral country. President Wilson replied on the following 
day that the United States “ can and will entertain no proposal 
for conference upon a matter concerning which it has made its 
position and purpose so plain and Austria retired from the 
diplomatic struggle. German G.H.Q. were not reduced to a 
suppliant attitude until the 29th, the day on which Bulgaria 
signed her armistice and went out of the war, abandoning the 
whole of the Balkans to the Entente. Meanwhile Allenby had 
destroyed the Turkish armies in Palestine, the Hindenburg 
lines in front of Cambrai had been broken, and a combined 
offensive in Belgium had undermined Gcrmaiiy^s hold on the 
coast. On the 27th President Wilson added Five Particulars 
to his Fourteen Points,** “ Four Principles,’* and “ Four 
Ends.** Some details, he said, were needed to make his general 
terms “ sound less like a thesis and more like a practical pro- 
gramme/* But even these particulars were less terms of peace 
than principles which must govern those terms, and they were 
as follows: — 

First, The impartial justice meted out must involve no discrimina- 
tion between those to whom we wished to be j ust and those to whom 
we did not wish to be just. 

Second, No special or separate interest of any single nation or 
any group of nations can be made the basis of any part of the settle- 
ment which is not consistent with the common interest of all. 

Third, There can be no leagues or alliances or special covenants 
and understandings within the general and common family of the 
League of Nations. 

Fourth, And, more specifically, there can be no sjKHual selfish 
economic combinations within the League, and no employment of 
any form of economic boycott or exclusion, except as the power of 
economic penalty, by exclusion from the markets of the world, may 
be vested m the League of Nations itself as a means of discipline and 
control. 

Fifth, All international agreements and treaties of every kind must 
be made known in their entirety to the rest of the world. 

Two days later Hertling and all his ministers resigned in order 
that the Kaiser might be provided with an administration sup- 
ported by the Reichstag to meet the President’s objection to 
negotiating with an autocratic government; but the Kaiser in 
accepting this principle would only say that it was his “ will 
that men who are supported by the confidence of the people 
should, to a large extent, participate in the rights and duties of 
the Government.” Prince Maximilian of Baden was appointed 
German Chancellor, and he had to deal with a veritable panic 
at G.H.Q. Ludendorff was in despair. ** To-day, ” he declared, 
** the soldiers hold their ground; it is impossible to foresee what 
may happen tomorrow . , . the peace offer must be made 
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to-day.” Hindenburg was hardly less emphatic: “Every day of 
delay will cost thousands of brave soldiers theix lives.” So on 
Oct. 4 a first peace-note was despatched by Germany. The 
appeal was to President Wilson alone, asking him to take steps 
for the restoration of peace. The German note accepted the 
Fourteen Points as a programme; the Austro Hungarian note, 
which followed on Oct. 7, accepted also the Four Principles 
of Feb. II and agreed that the Five Particulars should “ also be 
taken into account.” 

The President’s replies to these and to the succeeding notes 
constituted a process of depriving the German (iovernment one 
by one of possible loopholes of escape, and of the means, such as 
defensive warfare on French soil, delay for recuperation, and the 
submarine campaign, by which Ludendorff still hoped that the 
situation might be improved. On Oct. 8 he pressed for more 
specific acceptance of his principles, declined to propose an 
armistice unless the Centnil Powers consented “immediately 
to withdraw their forces everywhere from invaded territory,” 
and pointedly a.sked whether the German Chaticelior was merely 
speaking for the imperial authorities who had so far conducted 
the war. Satisfactory assurances were given by Germany on 
the 1 2th with regard to the first; but as to the second she proposed 
a mixed commission, and as to the third was not conclusive. 
Her acceptance of the first justified the President, as he stiid on 
the 14th, in being frank with regard to the other two points; 
the process of evacuation and terms of the armistice must be 
left to the advice of the military authorities, but no arrangement 
could be accepted which did not guarantee the present military 
supremacy of his Government and its Allies. Nor would he or 
they consent to consider an armistice so long as German sub- 
marines continued their sinking of passenger ships, and German 
troops the pillage and destruction which marked their with- 
drawal. With regard to the democratic character of the German 
Government, he referred to his “ Four Ends ” speech of July 4, 
in which he had plainly intimated that if the Germans wanted 
peace they must change their constitution. To the Austro- 
Hungarian note he returned a separate reply on the i8th, ex- 
plaining his change of attitude toward Czechoslovak and Yugo- 
slav “ autonomy.” 

Both Governments made in reply concessions, in view of which 
the President said on the 23rd he could not decline to take up 
the question of an armistice with his Allies. He had therefore 
transmitted the correspondence to them; but he pointed out 
that extraordinary safeguards would have to be demanded in 
view of the fact that “the power of the King of Prussia to 
control the policy of the Empire is unimpaired . . . that the 
nations of the world do not and cannot trust the word of those 
who have hitherto been the masters of German policy.” If the 
Government of the United States “must deal with the military 
masters and the monarchical autocrats of Germany ... it 
must demand not peace negotiations but surrender. Nothing 
can be gained by leaving this essential thing unsaid.” 

The German reply was dated the 27th. Incidentally that 
was the date of the Austrian dfMde on the Piavc; but Germany’s 
action was dictated by events nearer home. Almost the last 
vestige of the Hindenburg defences had disappeared. But 
Ludendorff had recovered his obstinacy, if not his nerves, and 
urged the rejection of Wilson’s terms. At last the civilian 
ministers acted on their own responsibility, and Ludendorff 
had to resign on the 27th. Next day, when the High Seas Fleet, 
the submarine having been barred, was ordered out, it mutinied; 
and the German note merely intimated that the German Govern- 
ment awaited the proposals for an armistice. But the Presi- 
dent’s Allies had still to be heard; and on Nov. 5 he informed 
Germany that they reserved complete freedom of action at the 
Peace Conference with regard to the freedom of the seas, and 
understood by “ restoration ” “ compensation for all damage 
done to the civilian population of the Allies and their property 
by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from the 
air.” No reference was apparently made to the Secret Agree- 
ments, which therefore would not be binding on the Conference.^ 

' See Peace Conference for the actual proceedings. 
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Germany raised no further objections, and on Nov, 7 the Armis- 
tice Commission met. It continued Its deliberations, to the accom- 
paniment of popular insurrections and monarchical abdications, 
until on the izth an Armistice was signed on the day that 
Americans fought their way into Sedan and Canadians into 
Mons. Verily a New World had been called in to redress the 
balance of the Old. For subsequent evefks see especially arti- 
cles on Greece, Russia, Ottoman Emhre, and other countries 
of Eastern Europe. (A. F. P.) 

WRANaSL, PETER NICHOLAIEVICH, Baron (1870- ), 

Russian general, was born in Petrograd in 1870, the eldest 
son of an impoverished Baltic nobleman of Swedish descent. 
His father, Baron Nicholas Igorevich, held an important post 
in the International Bank, at Petrograd. At the age of so 
Wrangel entered the Mining Institute at Petrograd and finished 
its course brilliantly. He served as private in the Horse Guards 
for one year. Leaving the regiment with the rank of N.C.O. he 
went to Siberia and worked there as a mining engineer until the 
Russo-Japanese War. At the beginning of that war he joined the 
Trans-Baikal Cossack Regt., which he left at the end of hostilities 
with the rank of captain. He retained his rank in the Horse 
Guards, which he rejoined after the war, thus devoting his life 
to the military profession. At the beginning of the World War 
he was in command of a squadron, but was soon promoted colo- 
nel, received the St. George Cross and was made A.D.C. to the 
Tsar. In 1915 he was appointed commander of a Cossack regi- 
ment at the Galician front. Later he rose to the command of a 
Cossack division. Wrangel was among the first officers who 
joined Gen. Kaledin in his fight against the Bolsheviks, and after 
Kaledin’s suicide he took part in the organization and struggle of 
the volunteer army under Alexeyev and Denikin, and di.stin- 
guished himself especially by the defence of Tsaritsyn. After the 
disastrous retreat of Gen. Denikin, from Orel to the Black Sea, 
Wrangel was appointed on April 4 1920 commander of the 
volunteer army. Men and officers of the army were demoralized, 
and the lack of munitions and food supplies made the situation 
almost desperate. Fortunately for Wrangel, the Bolsheviks 
considered the volunteer army to be out of action, and they had 
to send a large part of their forces against the Poles who were 
approaching Kiev. This made it possible for Wrangel to attempt 
the reconstruction of the southern array; and for some time his 
attempt was successful. His nomination to the post of com- 
mander-in-chief corresponded with the attempt of Mr. Lloyd 
George to induce the volunteer array to begin peace negotiations 
with Soviet Russia. In a note to this effect the volunteers were 
warned that, in case of refusal, they would be deprived of all 
British support; this note was handed to Gen. Denikin on April 4, 
and seems to have been one of the chief causes of his resignation. 
Replying to this proposition Wrangel refused to enter into direct 
negotiations with the Bolsheviks, and asked the Allies to 
guarantee the life and safety of his troops and of the refugees 
under his protection. These negotiations proved eventually a 
failure. In the meantime Wrangel did his best for the reorganiza- 
tion of the army and the administration. A Council was formed 
which continued the work of Denikin’s Government. Krivochin 
was nominated president of the council; Peter Struve received 
the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, Bernadsky that of Finance. The 
Government was modelled on the basis of personal dictatorship. 
In the “ Statute ” published on April 14 it was proclaimed that 
the Ruler and Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces of 
South Russia holds full military and civil power without any 
limitation whatever.” It was intended that this temporary 
dictatorship should lead in the future to the reconstruction of 
Russia. The main points of Wrangel’s programme were outlined 
by Struve in an interview to the representative of an English 
paper in the following way; — 

“ The seizure by the peasants of large properties should be recog- 
nized wherever it has actually taken place, it constitutes the start- 
ing point for wide agricultural reform destined to assure the peasants 
the full ownership of the land which they cultivate. The agrarian 
revolution which has taken place in favour of peasants would thus 
legalized, and, to the pront of the new owners of the soil, would 
result in an agrarian organization based on the principle of private 


property, which corre^nds beyond doubt to the aspiriatioitt of the 
peasants.” (These principlM served as a fouridatjon to the ” Rules 
tor the transfer of agricult ural land to the tillers of the soil ” of March 
35 1930.) ” The future organization of Russia should he bsised on 
an agreement between the existing political formations. The Union 
of the different parts of Russia, at present dividod, in a large federa- 
tion would be founded on voluntary agreement bdtween them, 
resulting; from the community of interests, and, a1x>ve all, from 
economic needs. This policy in no way seeks to enforce union by 
violence. Whatever may be the future relations of the different parts 
of Russia now separated from one another, the political organization 
of these territories and the constitution of their federal union should 
be founded on the free expression of popular will by means of repre- 
sentative assemblies elected on democratic basis. The underlying 
motive of Wrangel and those who supported him in attempting to 
establish themselves in Southern Russia was the conviction that 
while, sooner or later, the Bolshevist system must come to an end, 
it Is nevertheless essential that its disintegration should be assisted 
by outside action. ” 

The reorganization of the army by conscription proceeded 
successfully, and the events of the Polish front as well as the 
shortage of food in Crimea obliged Wrangel to try a new offen- 
sive. On May 25 he began an advance on the whole front, com- 
bined with landings on the coast to the east and west, which 
resulted in a series of defeats for the Bolsheviks. The w^ple of 
the fertile corn lands of the Taurida Province were occupied, 
and the position of the army was greatly strengthened. At the 
end of June the new line of the front passed approximately 
through Berdyansk (Sea of Azov), Tokraak (Sevastopol- Kharkov 
railway), Alioshki (on the Dnieper, near Kherson). The front 
of 30 km. had been extended to one of 250 kilometres. 

With the defeat of Poland Mr. Lloyd George renewed his 
proposals as to settlement with the Bolsheviks at the conference 
of Spa. On the contrary, on Aug. ii the French Government 
issued a statement which declared, that taking into considera- 
tion the military successes and the growing strength of the Soviet 
Republican Government ” it was recognized by France as the 
de facto Government of Russia under the obligation of recognition 
of Russian debts, and the promise to follow a democratic policy 
with regard to domestic affairs. 

Wrangel and his Government tried to follow these advices in 
spite of the opp)osition of a section of the Russian society. But 
the heavy hand of the military dictatorship made itself often 
felt in spite of the democratic programme. For example, in his 
order of Oct. 3 Wrangel prohibited all “ public speeches, sermons, 
lectures and conferences tending to arouse political or national 
disorder.” His relations with the Caucasus, Ukraine, Poland 
and other territories, which had been parts of the Russian Em- 
pire before the revolution, were of vital importance for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. The principle of federation was pro- 
claimed and resulted in the agreement of July 22 (Aug. 4) between 
Wrangel on the one side and the Atamans of Don, Kuban, Terek 
and Astrakhan on the other. Complete self-government was 
granted to the Cossacks in their internal organization and 
administration, but the direction of foreign relations and of 
military affairs was reserved for the Commander-in-Chief. A 
delegation of the Paris Ukrainian National Committee was 
received by Wrangel at Sevastopol on Sept. 23, and established 
cofiperation of the non-separatist Ukrainians with Wrangel. In 
order to facilitate the organization of a special Ukrainian 
administration and the formation of Ukrainian military units, a 
Commissioner for Ukrainian affairs was appointed in Wrangel’s 
Government with the rank of Minister. Wrangel was also 
recognized as the supreme chief of the anti-Bolshevik movement 
by the leader of the Siberian Cossacks, Ataman Semenoff, and the 
chiefs of different independent guerillk units acting in the south 
of Russia, the best known of whom is h^akhno. Wrangel success- 
fully repulsed all Bolshevik attacks uihtil the end of Get., and 
even found it possible to extend the area of bis ocenpation. An 
official communiqui at the end of Oct. reports tMt between 
May 25th and October 25th the Russian army had captured 
70,500 prisoners, 250 guns, 17 armoured trains, 21 armoured cars, 
hundreds of horses, and considerable amount of other booty 
But these successes were only of a short duration. Peace with 
Poland had freed considerable Bolshevik forces, which were 
transferred to the southern front against Wrangel. The small 
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amy nambeiing 45,000 trained soliMers waa unaya to a 
front/ of . 400 kni« against the overwhelming number of Boi* 
sheviks, weU provided with heavy artillery and unlimited muni-* 
ttonsL The isthmus of Pmkop had to be abandoned in con* 
sequence of a turning movement by the Reds across the '' Putrid 
Sea.’* On NoVf 15 Sevastopol was occupied by the Bolsheviks. 

The evacuation of the army and of thousands of refugees was 
carried out in good order under the personal supervision of 
Wrangel, who was the last to leave on board the Korniloff.” 
A total of 130,000 people were evacuated^ of whom 70,000 were 
soldiers (30,600 fighting men, and 40,000 from the rear), about 
7^600 wounded, the rest being civilians. One hundred and fifty 
million fr^ were advanced by the French Government for the 
relief of the army and refugees, who were in the most awful 
condition. The refugees were sent to Lemnos, to Egypt and to 
Yugoslavia^ * 

Wrangel hoped that the evacuation would enable him to keep 
his army together as a fighting unit to be used at the first opr 
portunity against the BoMeviks. The excellent discipline and 
gallantry of the troops and their devotion to their chief favoured 
such a plan; but it could not be effected without the support 
of the Allies, and this resource proved to be exhausted. 

The French Government, which had done most for the forces 
in the Crimea, was unwilling to continue a policy which it con-» 
sldered hopeless. M. Leygues, the successor of M. Millerand as 
prime minister, demanded categorically the disbandment of 
Wrangcl’s army, and the General was directed to announce to the 
troops that he was not their chief any more and that they were 
free to disband. About 10,000 were “ repatriated ” to Soviet 
Russia, about 12,000 accommodated in Serbia and Brazil. The 
best part of the army kept together in the camp of Gallipoli in 
their regimental formations, maintaining — ^according to the 
testimony of foreign officers — excellent discipline and sturdy 
spirit. The problem as to what was to be done with these picked 
troops was still unsolved in the winter of 1921. France had 
withdrawn her support; Serbia had taken over 5,000 cavalry to 
serve as frontier guards; the rest were expecting assistance from 
Russian institutions abroad, such as the Russian embassies in 
Washington and Tokio, and from the intervention of the League 
of Nations. (P. Vi.) 

WRBNBURY, HENRY BURTON BUCKiEY* ist Baron 
(1845- )> English judge, was born in London Sept. 15 1845. 

His father was for many years vicar of St, Mary’s, Paddington, 
and Arabella Buckley, the author of The Fairy Land of Science 
(1878), was his sister. He was educated at Alerchant Taylors’ 
school and Christ’s College, Cambridge, being ninth wrangler in 
x868. In 1869 he was called to the bar, and rose to a position of 
eminence as an authority on company law. He became a Q.C. in 
i8S6 and a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1891, while from 1883 to 
1898 he was a member of the Bar Committee and the Bar 
Council. In 1900 he was made a judge of the Chancery division, 
and in 1906 be^me a lord justice of appeal and a privy councillor. 
He retired in 1915, and was raised to the peerage, his high legal 
authority adding strength to the House of Ix)rds. Lord Wrenbury 
founded in 1904 the Buckley scholarship in political economy at 
Cambridge, later styled the Wrenbury scholarship, to be held 
by scholars from Merchant Taylors’ school. His Law under the 
Companies (1873 ; 9th ed. 1909) is a standard work. 

WRIGHT, SIR ALMROTH EDWARD (1861-- ), British 

bacteriologist, was born at Middleton Tyas, Yorks, Aug. ip 
t% 6 i. He was educated at Publin University, and afterwards 
studied law, subsequently obtaining his medical and scientific 
education at the universities Of Leipzig, Strassburg and Marburg. 
In 1887 he became a demonstrator of pathology at Cambridge, 
in 1889 went to Sydney as lecturer in physiology, and from 1892 
to 1902 was professor at the army medical school at Netley, 
being then appointed professor of experimental pathology in the 
university of London. He was knitted in 19^. Sir Almrotb 
Wright came into prominence primarily by his remarkable 
researches into the problems of parasitk diseases^ He introduced 
the system of antHyphoid inoculation also 

did much valuable work On the preparation of otl^r vaccines and 
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toidnsv while he carried out many important experinients to 
bacterial infection and in measuring the protective matter of 
human blood. He acted as a consulting physician to the army in 
France from and was in 1918 created R.BuE. He has 

published System of Anti-Typhoid Inoculation Principles 

of Mkirascopy (1906) &nd Studies in Immunisation be^ 

sides many papers in medical and scientific periodicals. In 1913 
appeared The Unexpurgated Case against Woman Su^rage^ 
which provoked much discussion. 

WRIGHTf WILBUR (1867-19x2), American inventor, was born 
near Millville, Ind., April 16 1867. He was the son of Milton 
Wright, a bishop of the United Brethren in Christ. He secured 
a high-school education in Richmond, Ind., and Dayton, O. 
Together with his brother Orville he opened a shop for repairing 
bicycles at Dayton in the early ’nineties. The Wright brothers 
early became interested in the problem of flying, and from about 
1900 made many experiments, with gliding machines at Kitty- 
hawk, N.C. On Dec. 17 1903 such a machine with a petrol 
motor attached flew 260 yd., the first successful flight of an 
aeroplane; and on Oct. 5 1905, near Dayton, they accomplished 
their first successful long flight, more than 24 m., at the specrl of 
38 m. an hour. In spite of this proof of the practicability of 
fliglit in heavier-than-air machines, they were unsuccessful in 
enliating financial support in America. In 1908 Wilbur Wright 
went to France, and on Sept. 21 won the Michelin prize by a 
flight of 56 miles. This brought him international fame. In 
Dec. of the same year he maxle from Le Mans, France, a flight 
of 77 m. in 2 hours and 20 minutes. In 1909, during the Hudsons 
Fulton Exposition in New York City, he flew from Governor’s!, 
up the Hudson river to Grant’s tomb and back, travelling 21 m. 
in 33 minutes and 33 seconds. On March 3 1900 Congress awarded 
the Wright brothers a special medal. Later the U.S. Government 
purchased a machine for $30,000, and afterwards the invention 
was oflidally adopted by the U.S. army. The French patents 
were sold for $100,000. After 1910 Wilbur Wright gave up 
public flying and devoted his time to mechanical improvement 
of the Wright machine. He received many medals and honours 
from European countries. He died at Dayton, May 30 1912. 

His brother, Orville Wriout (1871- ), was born at 

Dayton, O., Aug. 18 1871. He was educated in the Dayton 
schools, worked with his brother Wilbur in the bicycle repairing 
business, and was closely associated with him in all his experi- 
ments in developing a practicable aeroplane. He shared in the 
many honours awarded by foreign countries, and after the death 
of his brother became director of the Wright Aeronautical 
Laboratory at Dayton. In 1913 he received the Collier trophy 
for developing the automatic stabilizer. In 191 5 he was appointed 
a member of the U.S. Naval Consulting Board. The same 
year the Wright Aeroplane Co. sold its patents to a New York 
syndicate, Orville Wright remaining chief engineer. 

' WRIGHT. WILLIAW ALDIS (1836-1914)* English man of 
letters {see 28.847), died at Cambridge May 19 1914. His last 
publication was The Hexaplar Psalter (1911). In 1912 he re- 
signed the vice-mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
lived in retirement till his death. 

WUNDT, WILHELM MAX (1832-1920), German philosopher 
{see 28.855), died at Leipzig Sept, i 1920. His principal work 
was done before 1907. At the outset of the World War he pub- 
lished an address justifying Germany, and his Die Nationen und 
ihre Pkilosophen (1915) eulogizes German thought and culture 
whilst belittling those of England and France. 

WURTTEMBERG {see 28.856). Pop. according to 1919 census, 
2,518,773. During 1910-1921 the constitutional question in 
Wurttemberg passed through decisive developments. The 
constitution dating from Sept. 20 1819 wa^ one of the oldest 
in Germany. Created by a contract between the King and the 
Assembly of Estates, it was based upon the people’s will and 
could, for that very reason, be maintained almost without alter- 
ation for close upon a century. 

The first alteration of any importance was made in 1906, 
when wurttemberg introduced, bdore any other German state, 
the proportional system of election for the Second Chamber of 
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the Diet; The reetilt o! the electioiis of 1906 was such that the 
two Liberal parties Cm the me shle and the Catholic Cehtre and 
the Cottservatives on the other were equally strong, so that the 
Social Democrats held the balance. The elections of iqia brought 
about a fresh grouping of parties. The Conservatives and the 
Catholic Centre (forming together the so-called - Black*and* 
Blue bloc *’) returned as many deputies as all the other parties 
together, with the consequence that very keen opposition devel- 
oped between the Right and the Left The composition of 
the Ministry, it is true, was not affected by the constellation 
of parties, as the government of WUrttemberg was not on the 
parliamentary system. The Weizskcker Ministry remained in 
office and continued to conduct its policy on the liberal lines 
which had always been followed in WUrttemberg. The demand 
for the appointment of parliamentary ministers, which had been 
vigorously prosecuted by the Democratic (non-Socialist) party 
during the World War, was rejected by the Weizskckcr Ministry, 
notwithstanding its liberal tendencies, until the change in the 
constitution of the Empire under Prince Max of Baden's chancel- 
lorship in Oct. tgiB compelled the WUrttemberg Government 
to give way. The Weizskckcr Ministry resigned. A new Ministry 
was formed, containing a member of each of the four parties, the 
Catholic Centre, the National Liberal, the Democrats and the 
Social Democrats. The Democrat Liesching was made presi- 
dent of the Ministry. This new Ministry was going to meet 
on Nov. 8, but on Nov. 9 the revolution broke out in Stuttgart 
and on Nov. 10 the Liesching Cabinet resigned. A provisional 
Government was formed, consisting at first entirely of Social 
Democrats. The most extreme members of this Government, 
however, were ejected on Nov. xz, and a member of each of the 
three parties, the Centre, the Democrats and the National 
Liberals, entered the Cabinet. After the disturbances which 
broke out in Jan. 19x9 the Independent Socialists left the Min- 
istry, and its composition then remained unaltered until the 
general election of the year 1920. 

The King, William II. (born 1848), had abdicated on Nov. 
$0 1918 and retained only the title of Duke of WUrttemberg. 
He subsequently lived mostly at Bebenhausen Castle in the 
Black Forest, where he died on Oct. 2 1921. The headship of 
the family passed to Duke Albrecht of WUrttemberg. The 
abolition of the monarchy in WUrttemberg was solely a con- 
sequence of the fall of the Hohcnzollcm monarchy in the em- 
pire, The King of WUrttemberg himself had enjoyed great 
popularity, which extended into the ranks of the Social Demo- 
crats. The democratic tendencies which had always prevailed 
in WUrttemberg had, after the revolution, the favourable 
effect of enabling the Territory {Land) to settle down with 
comparative rapidity, and the codperation of the so-called 
** bourgeois " (f.e. non-Socialist) parties with the Social Demo- 
crats took place without any serious friction. 

After Nov. 9 1918 WUrttemberg experienced no further 
political convulsion of a serious character. The disturbances 
of Jan. X919 were quickly suppressed. The attempt of the 
extremists among the working classes to cause disturbances by 
a general strike was frustrated by the action of the railway 
ofificials in paral3rsing the communications with Stuttgart. 
The Bavarian Communist insurrection produced no effect in 
WUrttemberg; it was, on the contrary, suppressed with the 
aid of WUrttemberg troops before it could spread across the 
border. During the so-called Kapp “ Putsch ” (March 1920) 
the Government of the Reich and the National Assembly 
removed for a short time from Berlin to Stuttgart because they 
felt that they would be safest in the capital of WUrttemberg. 

The provisional Government of WUrttemberg issued on Nov. 
3 19x8 regulations {or the election of a Representative Assembly 
which should mcetPWnd vote the new constitution. The elections 
of Jan. 12 1919 resulted in the return of 52 Social Democrats, 38 
Democrats, 31 members of the Catholic Centre, 35 Conserva- 
tives and 4 Independent Socialists. The Assembly first confirmed 
the Government in office and then proceeded to deal with the 
new constitution. It was voted on April 36 against a minority 
of nine by thi whole of the rest of the House. Most of the Con- 


servatives were amongst the majority^ the minority (consisted 
of a few Conservatives and the Independent Sodalists. WUrt- 
temberg was the second state of the Reich which deduced the 
consequence of the revolution by setting up a new constitution; 
Baden alone preceded it. The constitution of WUrttemberg 
naturally resembles that of Baden in many respects, but also 
differs from it in several important particulars. Moreover, the 
constitution which came into force on May 33 19x9 was not 
definitive. As the constitution of the Reich had considerably 
restricted the rights of the separate states which composed it, 
a reconsideration of the constitution of WUrttemberg became 
necessary and large sections of it were eliminated. On Sept. 25 
1919, exactly xoo years after the adoption of the first WUritem- 
berg constitution, the new constitution was finally voted. 

The constitution of WUrttemberg could not fail to resemble 
that of the other German states, since the constitution of the 
Reich prescribes for all the states that they must be republics 
and have a parliamentary government. The powers of the 
state in WUrttemberg proceed from the people and are trans- 
ferred by the people to the Diet; the people can, however, resume 
the powers of the state by dissolving the Diet or by giving a 
popular vote ( V olksabstimmung) on a law. Such a vote may be 
passed either upon a referendum or upon a popular initiative. 
In contrast to Baden, there is no compulsory referendum. 

The Diet transfers the executive power to the Government. 
At the head of the Government there is the Minister-President, 
who has the title of President of the State (S^aatsprdsidefU); 
but in WUrttemberg, as in Baden, there is no head of the state 
independent of the Diet. The Ministry is formed by the Diet's 
electing the President of the State, who selects the Ministry in ac- 
cord with the Diet. (The same procedure is followed in Bavaria 
and Baden.) The administration, however, is not conducted by the 
Ministry as a whole, but by individual ministers. A peculiarity 
of the WUrttemberg constitution is that councils {BeirUte)^ 
formed from the different classes according to occupations 
{Berufsstdnde)^ are attached to the ministries. Elections for the 
Diet take place every four years. No provision is made for a 
dissolution of the Diet except that, as already mentioned, the 
Diet can be dismissed by a vote of the people. 

The constitution of WUrttemberg was framed by those parties 
which restored order in the country after the revolution-^the 
Social Democrats, the Democrats and the Catholic Centre. 
At the elections of June 1920 these parties, particularly the 
Social Democrats and the Democrats, were considerably weak- 
ened, while the parties to the Right and the Left of them gained. 
As in the Reich the result of the general elections compelled the 
Government to resign; the WUrttemberg Government took 
this course, although there was no absolute necessity. The 
new Government of Herr Hicber was composed of members of 
the Democratic and the Catholic Centre parties, but was never- 
theless supported by the German People's Party (former Nation- 
al Liberals) and the Social Democrats. The change of govern- 
ment did not entail any essential alteration in the policy of 
WUrttemberg. (W. v. B.) 

WYNDHAM, SIR CHARLES (x 837 -i 9 i 9 ), English actor {see 
38.872), died in I^rondon Jan. X2 1919. In 1916 he married, as his 
second wife, Miss Mary Moore, who had been for many years his 
leading actress and his partner in management. His last ap- 
pearance on the stage was made in a revival of Mrs^ Dances 
Defence at the New theatre, London, in 1912. 

WYNDHAM, GEORGE (1863-1913), English politician and 
man of letters, was born Aug. 29 1863, the eldest son of the 
Hon. Percy Scawen Wyndham, and grandson of the ist Lord 
Leconficld. His mother was Madeline Caroline Frances Eden, 
daughter of Sir Guy Campbell, 1st baronet; and through her he 
was great grandson of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the Irish rebel. 
He was educated at Eton and Sandhuzst, obtained a commission 
in the Coldstream Guards in 1883, and served through the 
Suakin campaign of 1885. But his military career was a very 
short one. Interested as he was in soldiering, his eager tempera- 
ment impelled him still more to adventure in politics and letteiia 
He left the army in 1887, married Sibell Mary, daughter of the 
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9th Earl of Scarbrough, widow of Earl Grosvcnor, mother of 
the 2nd Duke of Westminster, and became private secretary 
to Mr. Balfour, at the time Irish Secretary, a position which he 
held till 1892. In 1889 at the age of 26 he entered Parliam<mt 
as Conservative member for Dover, and retained the scat till 
his death. In 1898 he was appointed financial secretary to the 
War Office, a post in which he distinguished himself during the 
Boer War, in particular by a brilliant defence, in the debate on 
the Address in 1900, of the conduct of his office in regard to 
intelligence and reinforcements. But his chief claim to political 
remembrance is based on his tenure, from igoo to 1905 (after 
1902 as a Cabinet minister), of the office of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. Having been private secretary for several years to the 
most successful chief secretary of modern times, he started with 
a large store of experience, and his appointment was regarded 
with benignity even by the Nationalists on account of his 
descent from Lord Edward Fitzgerald. His early work in 
Ireland met with general approval. He developed enormously 
the policy of land purchase, which the Unionists had found to 
exercise such a calming and beneficial effect; and the Land 
Purchase Act which he successfully carried in 1903 was the 
most comprehensive measure of the kind ever submitted to 
Parliament. He entertained hopes of arranging some form of 
local government which should sufficiently meet Nationalist 
hopes; and with this in view appointed an eminent Anglo- 
Indian, Sir Antony (afterwards Lord) Macdonnell, who was 
known to be a decided Home Ruler, to the permanent secre- 
taryship in 1902, giving him at the same time greater authority 
and wider scope than is usually conferred on a civil servant. 
The Unionist party, both in Ireland and in England, became 
suspicious of the tendencies of his administration, and he was 
driven to resignation. He never held office again, but he w’as 
very active in support of the causes which he had at heart, 
such as tariff reform, and woman suffrage; he was a keen critic 
of Lord iLildanc’s army reforms, and threw himself vigorously 
into the “ die-hard ** campaign of 1911. 

This varied political activity was however but a portion of 
his life. He was also a man of letters, possessed of fine taste 
and a graceful style. Here his genius was stimulated by his 
friendship with W. E. Henley, who dedicated a book to ‘‘ George 
Wyndham, soldier, courtier, scholar.^’ His principal published 
work was an edition of Shakes pear Poems (1898); but he 
wrote also on North^s Plutarch and Ronsard. The Admirable 
Crichton of his day, he was keen alike on field sports and the 
arts, the friend and admirer equally of Cecil Rhodes and of 
Rodin, a railway director and a yeomanry colonel. Oxford, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow gave him honorary degrees; the two 
Scottish universities made him lord rector. 

By his father*s death in 1911, Mr. Wyndham came into 
possession of his beautiful house. Clouds, in Wiltshire. 7 'w^o 
years later, at the early age of 50, he died in Paris, of congestion 
of the lungs, after only a few hours^ illness. Lady Grosvenor 
survived her husband. They had one son, Lt. Percy Lyulph 
Wyndham, who followed his father in the Coldstream Guards, 
was married in 1913, a few weeks before his father’s death, and 
was killed in action in France on Sept. 15 1914, leaving no child. 

WYOMING 28.873). — The pop. of the state in 1920 was 

194,402 as compared with 145,965 in 1910, an increase of 48,437 
or 33.2%, as against an increase of 57.7% in the preceding 
decade. The density of pop. was two per sq. m. in 1920. The 
urban pop. (in places having 2,500 inhabitants or more) in 1910 
was 43,221, or 29.6% of the whole; in 1920, 57,348, or 29.5%. 
The rural pop. was 102,744 in 1910, 137,054 in 1920. The 
cities in Wyoming having a pop. in 1920 of over 5,000 and their 
percentage of increase were: — 



1920 

1910 

Percentage 

Increase 

Casf)er 

11.447 

2,639 

333-8 

Cheyenne . 

13.829 

11,320 

22*2 

Laramie 

6,301 

8,273 

23-5 

Rock Springs 

6,456 

§’778 

11*7 

Sheridan 


8,408 

9*1 ^ 


The increase of popi has t)een chiefly elsewhere than in the 
southern mrts of the state, which had been the first to be settled. 

Agriculture.^lhQ number of farms was 6,095 in 1900, 10,987 in 
1910, 15,748 in 1920, The acreage of all crops was estimated for 
1920 as i,826,(XK). The number of sheep in 1919 was 4,000,000 
^rued at fi49,2fio,ooo. In 1920 the numlier was 3,2oo,<x>o valued at 
>32 . 045), 0^, Ijemg one-fifteenth in numbers and value of the total 
sheep in the United States, The estimated product of wool in 1919 
lb-, the average weight per fleece 8-5 lb. The total 
number of neat cattle in 1919 was i,i8o,<kk> valued at 1^75,580,000; 
in 1920 there were 8()C),t)oo valued at $47,370,0fK). Other figures are 
correspondingly higher jor 1919. In 1920 there were 258,0 (k> horses 
valued at $ii,925j(K)o; nudes 4 ,(Xk), valued at and swine 

63,000, valued at $i,T59,ooo. Other ngricrdtural products of Wyo- 
ming and their value in 1920 were as follows ; — 


Crop 

Ac. sown 

Production 

Value 

Hay, cultivated 

Hay, wild, salt and 

740, <XX) 

1 ,850,000 tons 

$22,2<X),(XX) 

prairie . 

360, OCX) 

360, 0 (X) tons 

5,148,(X)0 

Oats 

3(X),ooo 

1 1 ,4(K),rxx) bus. 

7, 068, (XX) 

Wheat 

254, <XX) 

5,080,000 bus. 

6,858,000 

Corn. 

65 ,(X)o 

1 ,560, (XX) bus. 

874,000 

Barley 

28 , 0 CX) j 

i,cx)8,<xk) bus. 

1,1(X>,(XX) 

Potatoes . 

27,f>oo 

3 , 375.000 bus. 

4, 050, (XX) 


The irrigated area was 1,133,302 ac. in 1909, 1,209,527 in 1919. 
In 1920 the acreage capable of irrigation was 1,799,361. There 
were, in 1918, 978,681 ac. of land used for dry farming. 

Mining . — The annual gross value of Wyoming's mineral prcxlucts 
at the places of production was estimated at $68,250 ,(xh> for 1920. 
In 1917 the state ranked ninth in the output of bituminous coal with 
8.575.000 tons valued at $16,593,619; in 1918 it was 9,3fK),0(K) tons; 
in 1919 7,1^5,000 tons (the decrease being attributed to lalxmr 
shortage). 1 he largest product comes from Sweetwater, Lincoln and 
Sheridan counties. The total prtKlucl ion of coal to the end of 1917 
was I48,fxx),(xx> short tons.^ Copper mining has decreased, the an- 
nual production averaging in value about $2cx),o<kj. The gypsum 
production in 1917 was 55,804 short tons valued at $197,867. The 
average output of iron ore was about 5fX),ooo tons, wort h $1,500,000 
at the mines. A deposit of carnotite (uranium, radium), accidentally 
di.scovered near Lusk in Niobrara county, produced in 1919 71*86 
tons valued at $382 jxir ton. Most important in the state’s mining 
development is the petroleum industry. In 1918 the output was 
12,596,287 bar., in 1919 i3,58o,ocx> bar., and the estimate for 1920 
16, (XX), 000 bar. of crude oil, valued at over $ 45 ,cxx),<X)o at the wells. 
There were 17 fields in the state where oil was produced for market. 
About one-half the .slate’s output was from Salt Oeek field in 
Natrona county, ('onversc county came next in 1919 with 3,267,302 
bar., Hot Springs followed with 2,151,867 bar., and l*ark with 
773.893 bar. 

Manufactures and Railways. — Wyoming’s manufactures continue 
to be of little relative importance, aside from the petroleum refin- 
ing industry to which this great increase of 1919 is due. The fol- 
lowing figures are from the census report: — 



1919 

I (jog 

Number of establi.shments. 

Persons engaged .... 

Value of protiucts .... 
Value added by manufacture . 

8,095 
f 81, 445.394 

39 ,l 94 ,«f >6 

268 

^ 3.393 

$6,249,078 


Of the 8,095 persons engaged 3,057 were wage-earners in the 
steam railway construction and repair shops. Railway mileage in 
1917 wa.s 1,924 m. as compared witn 1,623 in 1909. 

The educational system was reorganized in 1919 liy 
Act of the Legislature providing for an elective state superintendent 
of public instruction, a state Board of Education appointed by the 
state sujjcrintendent w;ith the approval ol the governor, and a 
commissioner of education appointed by the state Board with the 
approval of the governor. 

History . — Wyoming in 1921 was still governed under its 
first constitution. The six amendments which had been adopted 
gave additional powers to the Lcgi.slature — notably for work- 
men’s compensation measures, highway construction and pro- 
tection of live stock from di.Hease. An eight-hour day for under- 
ground work in mines was established in 1909. A direct primary 
law was passed in i()ii, and a Mother’s Pension Act in 1915, 
the latter to be administered by the county commissioners. 
A Public Service Commission was established in 1915, composed 
of members of the state Board of Equalization, with power to 
supervi.se and regulate any public utility doing business in the 
state. In 1919 a ** blue sky ” law was passed. In the same year 
the Executive Budget system was adopted. In 1921 a system of 
rural credits, to be managed by a Farm Loan Board, was pro- 
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vided for, and an Act passed allowing towns of 1,000 inhabitants 
Of more to adopt the commission-manager form of government. 
By an Act of 1919 the commissioner of taxation was replaced by 
a state Board of Equalization with power to increase or decrease 
the assessed value of any class of property in any county. The 
law of 1909 limiting county taxes was replaced by the Act of 
1911 grading the tax limit according to the assessed valuation 
of the a)imty. A beginning was made in 1921 in the revision of 
the taxation system by provision for an effective inheritance 
tax. 7 'he bonded debt was reduced from $140,000 in igio to 
$99,000 in 1918, but in 1920 it was increased to $1,935,000, 
due to the issue of bonds for the construction of roads. 

Wyoming has been normally a Republican state in politics, 
but Republican control was seriously threatened for some years, 
beginning with the Insurgent Republican movement of 1910. 
Jo.seph M. Carey headed that movement, and a combination of 
Insurgent Republicans and Democrats resulted in the election 
in 1910 of Carey as governor, and of a majority of Democratic 
State officials. But the Republicans retained their control of 
the state Legislature throughout the decade 1910-20, and con- 
trolled the judiciary untilthe Act of 1918 providing for election 
of judges on a non-partisan ticket. Frank W. Mondell (Rep.) 


was rejected as the state’s one representlative in Congress in 
1910 and in every succeeding election of thedecadie. Clarence 
D. Clark (Rep.) was reflected to the tJ:S; Senate in 1916 and 
Francis E. Warren (Rep.) in 1912 and again in 1918. In 19*4 
John B. Kendrick (Dem.) was elected governor by a vote of 
22,387 to 19,174 for his RfepiiblicAn competitor; in 1916 he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate over Clark (Rep.) by a vote of 26,324 
to 23,258. In igi8, however, the Republicans won the elections 
by substantial majorities, and in 1920 they swept the state for 
both state and national tickets. The presidential vote in 1912 
was 15,310 for Wilson, 14,560 for Taft, and 9,232 for Roosevelt; 
in 1916 it was 28,316 for Wilson and 21,698 for Hughes; in 1920 
it was 35,091 for Harding and 17,429 for Cox. 

During the World War Wyoming supplied to the U.S. army 
iii393 men, to the navy 638, and to the marine corps iii. The 
subscriptions to the war loans, in each case exceeding the state’s 
quota, were as follows: First Liberty Loan, $1,568,900; Second, 
$5,132,650; Third, $6,737,000; Fourth, $10,183,150; Victory 
Loan, $6,862,250, 

The recent governors have been: Joseph M, Carey (Prog.), 
1911-5; John B. Kendrick (Dem.), i9i5-7;F. L. Houx (acting, 
Dem.), 1917-9; Robert D. Carey (Rep.), 1919- . (L. A. W.*) 
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YALE UNIVERSITY (jffi? iqiq iPreisident 

A. T. Hadley aiinounced hiis decision to i«esign the presi- 
dency of Yale at the close of the university year; and 
on June 21 i^ar his successor, Janies Rowland Angeil, was 
Inaugurated. Developments in 1910-20 Were marked in many 
respects. The university's endowment increased from $11,967,- 
166.29 to $24,048,730.45. The university began to be the bene- 
ficiary under the will of the late John W. Sterling of New York 
City, a graduate of Yale College, of about $20)boo,ooo, held 
by trustees for the university under his bequest. The money 
was to be used for memorial buildings and devoted to some 
extent to the foundation of Scholarships, Fellowships or Lecture- 
ships, the endowment of new Brofessorships and the establish- 
ment of special funds for prizes.** At the same time the univer- 
sity’s property holdings were augmented, and several important 
buildings constructed, including the Osliorn Memorial Labor- 
atories, the Sloanc Physics Laboratory, the Dunham Laboratory 
of Electrical Engineering, the Mason Laboratory of Mechanical 
Engineering, Sprague Memorial Hall (Music) , the Brady Memo- 
rial Laboratory (Pathology), Artillery Hall and the Artillery 
Armoury, and the magnificent Memorial Quadrangle, the gift 
of Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, of New York City. This quad- 
rangle includes seven courtyards in collegiate Gothic, designed 
by James Gamble Rogers of New York City, and erected at a 
cost of several million dollars. It is recognized as one of the 
most perfect groups of modern Gothic buildings in the world. 

The number of students in igao who were candidates for a 
degree was 3,214, practically the same as ten years earlier. Edu- 
cationally the university underwent a thorough reorganiziition 
in its administrative and educational system to meet modem 
conditions. The medical school was allied to the New Haven 
hospital and placed on full-time basis; the law school introduced 
the requirement of a college degree for entrance, except for 
Academic Seniors; the undergraduates* courses in the Sheffield 
Scientific School were placed on a four-year basis; and the higher 
engineering degrees were transferred from the scientific school to 
the graduate school. Several new university officers were ap- 
pointed, including a Provost, who represented the Faculties 
before the Corporation and assisted the President in the educa- 
tional administration of the university; the Dean of Students, 
who was primarily concerned with student moral; and a Dean of 
Freshmen, who had under his jurisdiction all undergraduate 
freshmen. These were formed into What is called the Freshmen 
Year, at the close of which undergraduates pursued three years of 
study in the Sheffield Scientific School leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, or three years of study in the college leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or in the case of students 
without Latin, Bachelor of Philosophy. The admission of all 
students was centralized in a Board of Admissions, under a 
chairman appointed by the Yale Corporation. 

In connexion with the literary activities of the university the 
Yale University Press was started in 1908, by Mr. George 
Parmly Day, the treasurer of the university, under an agreement 
with the university by which all books published and bearing 
the Yale name must receive approval in advance by the Yale 
University Council’s Committee on Publications. The Press 
was affiliated with the Oxford University Press, and became an 
important publishing agency in America for works of a literary 
and scholarly character. The number of books published in 191,9 
was seventy-eight. The number of books sold was 184^145. The 
Yale Revim was transformed in 19 tt into a quarterly review 
und^ the editorship pf Wilbur L, Cross, Dean of the Ystle Gradu- 
ate School, and it is recognized as one of tke xnpst representative 
6rgans of sober thought tn America. 

Eight thousand Yale men, including graduates, former stu-^ 
dents afid students, entered the mifitaiy and naval services of the 
United States during the World War. The iiniyer^ty had the 
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most Important artillery school in the country outside of Fort 
Sill and Camp Zachary Taylor. It also had one of the largest 
naval training units, and was the centre of the scientific work of 
the chemical warfare service. It was also the seat of the leading 
army laboratory school. Two hundred and twenty-five Yale 
men lost their lives in the service of their country. A memorial 
has been dedicated in their honour. (A. P. S.) 

YAMAGATAf ARITOMO, rRiNcii (1838-1922), Japanese field- 
marshal (.?(•£? 28.002), died in Odawara, Japan, Feb. 1 1922. 

YANUSHKEVICH, NIKOLAI (j868~ ), Russian general, 

was born in 1868 and entered the army in 18S8. He passed 
through the academy of the general stall, and was appointed on 
the general stall. By 1909 he had reached tlio rank of general, 
but all his service was spent in the offices of the War Ministry, 
out of contact with troops. Very strict as a bureaucrat, he 
earned the special favour of the War Minister, Sukhonilinov, and, 
though he was quite untrained in the leading of troops in modern 
warfare (at the academy of the general staff he had taken an 
administrative course), he was, thanks to his even temper and 
enterprise, quickly prtimoted to the higher posts. Just before 
the World War he was appointed head of the general staff. Un- 
able to introduce improvements, he limited himself merely to 
formal direction, which toned in well with the regime which the 
careless War Minister, Sukhomlinov, had established. With the 
declaration of war Yanushkevich, as head of the general staff, 
became the head of the .staff of the supreme commanfler-in-chief* 
But at the commencement of operations, feeling himself com- 
pletely unprepared for leadership on active service, he withdrew 
and left the work in the hands of his subordinates. 

YARMOUTH (Great Yarmouth), Norfolk, England {see 
28.905), — ^The pop. had incrca.sed from 55,905 in 19 ii to 60,7x0 
in 1921. A new art school was opened in July 1913, and the 
esplanade was extended northward by about i m.; in 1921 a 
town-planning scheme of a very comprehensive nature was in 
course of preparation. Yarmouth was subjected to zeppelin and 
other aircraft raids on Jan 19 1915, April 24 1916, and Jan. 14 
1918, and was bombarded from the sea on two occasions (Nov^ 3 
1Q14 and Jan. 26 1915); the material damage was slight. 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (1865- ), Irish author (5ce 

28.909). In ign, after the death of his friend J. M, Synge, 
Yeats wrote the essay Synge and the Ireland of his Time, His 
fervent Irish nationalism had been tried somewhat during his 
encounter with a section of the Irish public at the time of the 
Playboy disturbances in the Abbey theatre, and was further tried 
when the Dublin corporation refused a building for Sir Hugh 
Lane’s collection of pictures. These affairs suggested to him 
a good deal of topical verse, especially in the most important of 
his later volumes, ResponsibilUies (Cuala Press, 1914). The 
volume includes the lines, familiar now in Ireland, “ Romantic 
Ireland’s dead and gone and as if to dwell a little longer in the 
Ireland of his earlier years, he wrote an account of these in 
Reveries over Childhood and Youth (1915). In his poetical work, 
from this period, he seemed to write with Synge’s ideal of the 
pogt in his mind, as one who uses the whole of his personal life 
as his material.” The Wild Swans at Coole (1917) marks the 
beginning of bis preoccupation with the special doctrines ex- 
pounded (1918) hi P^ Arnica Silentia Lunae^ o, little prose 
treatise which the reader who wishes to understand Mr. Yeats’ 
later work must study. Some of the poems in Michael Robartes 
and the Dancer (1920) are concerned with the events of 1916 in 
Ireland (the volume contains a sort of palinode to Romantic 
Ireland’s dead and gone ”), but the author had l>ccomc more and 
more a poet of esoteric doctrine. In literature and on the platform 
be had become a champion of belief in survival after death, a 
subject which interested him chiefly because of the possibility it 
offered of necromancy and magic.” I have always,” he says, 


“ sought to bring my *nind close to the mind ol Jndiaf 
Japane^. poem, old women in Connaught, mediums Soho,” 
These figures indicate the volume and page number of the previous article. 
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He was one of the first to welcome the English poems of Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, for whose GUanjali he wrote an introduction. 
Another late influence with him was represented by the Noh- 
plays of Japan, and he wrote an essay on the subject which is 
included in the prose collection, The CuUing of an Agaie, Under 
the Japanese infiuence he wrote his playa Ai the Hawk^s Well 
(1917), and Two Flays for Dancers (1919). He married in 1917 
Georgia Hyde Lees, by whom he* had first a daughter and in 
1921 a son. 

An elaborate critical study of Mr. Yeats^ poetry, by Forrest 
R<‘idj, apriearecJ in 1916; also, in the series “ Irishmen of To-day,*’ 
W. B, Yeats: The Poet in Contemporary Ireland, by J. M. Hone; 
tlKTC is a good account of Yeats’ work in Ireland's Literary Re~ 
nascence, by Ernest A. Boyd (1916). 

YBLLOW FEVER (see 28.910). — ^In 1918 the study of this 
disease was carried a stage forward by the discovery of Noguchi 
that the disease could be transmitted to guinea-pigs, and that 
the blood of these, examined by dark -ground illumination, con-, 
tained numbers of a delicate Spirochaite which he called Lepto- 
spira icteroides. This organism is closely allied to the Leptospira 
icteroidcB morrkagia, the organism of infective jaundice. 

It was found possible to cultivate the new organism under 
anaerobic conditions without excessive oxygen supply in solid 
media containing blood scrum. Different strains of the organism 
vary greatly in virulence. Some are so virulent that o oooi c.c 
of a culture is sufficient to induce fatal symptoms in a guinea-pig. 
The organism is killed within ten minutes at 55® C. and by 
desiccation or freezing. It i.s an extremely delicate filament, 4-9 
fi in length by o* 2 in breadth. It breaks up into a number of 
refractile granules, and the virus can pass through Berkefeld 
filters V. & N. The organism is scanty in the blood of yellow 
fever patients. 

Those early statements were confirmed by later work, and the 
chain of evidence in favour of this organism being the cause of 
Yellow Fever was well-nigh complete by the middle of 1921. 
Noguchi prepared a serum by infecting horses with his organism, 
and this exercised marked curative effects on guinea-pigs when 
administered within a short period of the time of infection. It 
was further found possible to infect a guinea-pig from a culture 
of the organism and then use a mosquito {Stegomyia fasciata) to 
carry the infection from this animal to another. The whole 
course of the disease could thus be reproduced by means of 
new organism. (R. M. Wi.) 

YOSHIHITO (1879- ), 122nd Emperor of Japan, third son 

of the Emperor Meiji (Mutsuhito), was born on Aug. 31 1879, at 
Tokyo. The Prince was physically somewhat weak during hi.s 
early life and Marquis Tadayasu Nakayama and Marchioness 
Nakayama were appointed his guardians. On the eighth anniver- 
sary of his birthday the Prince was proclaimed heir apparent, the 
first and second sons of the Emperor Meiji having died in infancy. 
In Sept. 1887 the Prince commenced attending the Peers’ school 
and on Nov. 3 1889 he was declared Imperial Grown Prince. In 
1892 the Crown Prince was appointed to the rank of a first 
lieutenant in the imperial army, and two years later left the 
Peers' school to continue his studies at the palace under private 
tutors. In 1895 he was promoted to the rank of captain and in 
1897 took his scat, in accordance with prescriptive right, in the 
House of Peers. In 1898 he was promoted to the rank of major 
of infantry and appointed a lieutenant-commander in the im- 
perial navy. 

On May 10 1900 the Crown Prince married Sadako, fourth 
daughter of the late Prince Michitaka Kujo, and on April 29 
1901 a son, Hirohito, was born, followed by a second son. Prince 
Yasuhito, on June 25 1902, and a third, Prince Nobuhito, on 
Jan. 3 1905. In 1903 the Crown Prince was promoted colonel in 
the army and captain in the navy and in 1909 lieutenant-general 
and vice-admiral. On July 30 1912, at the moment of the demise 
of his father, the Crown Prince ascended the throne; but, owing 
to the national mourning, the formal ceremony of enthronement 
did not take place until Nov. 1914. In the following year a 
fourth son, Prince Takahito, was born on Dec. 2. 

YOUM MEN^ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION (see 28.940)/— For 
several years before the World War the British Y.M.C.A. had 


been doing effective work in the summer camps of the Volunteers 
and Territorials. When the war started it had therefore the 
necessary experience, together with trained personnel and a 
programme adapted to meet the needs of men on active service. 
It entered the field at pneo, and. within ten days of the outbreak 
of war had opened up 250 different centies for the recreation and 
welfare of the troops in all parts of the United Kingdom* The 
whole organization of the Y.M.C.A* was brought to bear on the 
national emergency, and the Red Triangle, unknown before the 
war, soon became as familiar as the Red Cross itself. It touched 
the men at every point and in almost every place. It became a 
habit — ^they found it in the training camps; the base camps over- 
seas; the support trenches, and sometimes even in those in the 
front line. The Y.M.C.A. meant warmth, shelter, comfort and 
rest to the soldier on active service under Christian auspices. 
It was a counter-attraction to the “ wet ” canteen, and helped 
to keep the men from undesirable places in the towns and villages 
adjacent to the camps. It kept them in touch with home- 
more than a thousand million sheets of writing paper and en- 
velopes being sent out from headquarters in London for free 
distribution at home and overseas. The steadying effect of the 
work on the moral of the men was universally admitted. Sports 
and competitive games were organized on a large scale by the 
Association at a time when the army authorities had no leisure to 
devote to looking after the recreation of the troops. Education 
classes and lectures were included in the programme, and the 
Y.M.C.A. was appointed agent for carrying out the army 
scheme of education on the lines of communication in France. 
From May 1918 till the end of the following year 70,067 separate 
students were enrolled in the educational classes, and over 
670,000 attended the lectures on the lines of communications. 
Wimborne House, London, was loaned by Lord Wimborne as 
headquarters of the overseas library, and more than a million 
books and magazines were sent to the front. The total cost of the 
educational work, which was carried out under the direction of a 
special committee on which all the universities were represented, 
exceeded £140,000. More than 150,000 concerts by professional 
artists were given, and in every case admission was free. 

The primary object of all the work of the Association was the 
building and safeguarding of character. Religious work amongst 
the troops was organized on an extensive scale. Testaments, 
Gospels and religious booklets were distributed in hundreds and 
thousands. I'amily prayers in the huts usually closed the proceed- 
ings for the day, and, wherever possible, a quiet room or chapel 
was included as part of the equipment. Many distinguished 
preachers and evangelists served with the Y.M.C.A. The huts 
and tents were placed at the disposal of the official chaplains — 
Protestant and Catholic alike — every Sunday morning, and 
similar facilities were extended to the Jewish chaplains. 

Personnel . — Twelve members of the Y.M.C.A. won the Victoria 
Cross during the World War, and the names of 2,621 are inscribed 
on the Roll of Honour in the central building in Tottenham Court 
Road of those who were killed or died when on active service. For 
its war work the Association had to depend almost entirely on men 
over military age or dis^iualihed for active service, together with 
clergy and ministers of all denominations, whilst for the first time 
in its history women took a considerable part in the executive work 
of the Association. At one time there were as many as 40, (xx) ladies 
working under the Red Triangle. A splendid lead was given by 
H.H. Princess Helena Victoria, ably assisted by some of the leading 
ladies of the United Kingdom. 

The Navy and Mercantile Marine . — During the war men of the 
Royal Navy had comparatively little shore leave, but many large 
institutes were opened in the naval bases and extensively used. 
After the Armistice work was opened up for the men of the British 
fleet based on Copenhagen. Y.M.C.A. cabinets, each containing a 
small library, writing materials, games, a gramophone and records, 
were supplied gratis to 200 centres for the use of men serving on 
coastgua^, wireless, hydrophone and signal stations. 

Munitions. — To meet an urgent national need the Munition 
Workers’ Auxiliarj^ Committee was formed in 1015, with H.H. 
Princess Helena Vfeitoria as president and Lord Derby as chairman. 
Two hundred canteens were opened before the end of 1918 in shell 
factories and other munition centres. Fifteen large hostels were 
established and more than 50 million meals supplied at cost price. 
Seven thousand voluntary women workers assisted. Lectures and 
concerts were given. 
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' Pfistfmtt »f W<»:-^ln 1915 welfare work wasi initiated in the 
GeHman priaoner-6f*^mr tatmps at home by the late Mr. F. L. 
Porter, of the English National Council, but iiltiinately < it was 
handed over to the American Y.M.C. A., and under their aegia 
extended to most of the European countries. In the Biitiih intern- 
ment camps in Switzerland centres were opened at Murren, Leystn, 
Seeburg, Interlaken and Geneva, whilst in Holland the Association 
operate at Gixmingen, The Hague, Scheveningen, Rotterdam, etc. 

— ^A similar work for officers to that carried on for the 
ordinary soldier was developed on the same lines, though on a smaller 
scale. The late Lord Brassey lent his mansion in jPark Lane as a 
Y.M.C. A. club for overseas officers, and hostek werb opened in 
London and the provinces, and also overseas, 

K.Af.C.d. Work in London . — ^Tottenham Court Road, the White 
City and the Crystal Palace were amongst the biggest centres 
of Y.M.C. A. activity in London during the war. Ciroa was a pop- 
ular mixed club. £250,000 was spent on erecting and equipping 
hostels for troops passing through the City, and from Dec. 1 1918 
to Aug. 13 1919 1,359*494 service men slept in the Y.M.C.A. hostels 
in the metropolis, and 1,068,913 in those in the provinces. The 
mnd total from Jan. 1916 to Nov. 1919 was 5,478,774. Primarily 
for the benefit of overseas troops, enquiry kiosks were opened up by 
the Y.M.C.A. International Hospitality League in Trafalgar and 
Leicester Squares, Charing Cross, Victoria and Euston stations, the 
Strand, and in Parliament Souare. From Jan* 1918 to April 1921 
826,338 men were dealt with by Y.M.C.A. street patrols; 1,195,496 
were welcomed in the social rooms; 55,008 provided with free hos- 
pitality and entertainment in private homes; thousands of men were 
taken from the streets and assisted to their quarters; 301,548 were 
kept from the temptations of the streets by tree entertainments in 
theatres and other places of amusement; 170,637 were piloted round 
historic London by hbnora^ guides, whilst no fewer than 2,197,840 
enquiries were actually registered at the enquiry bureaux. 

Motor rranspufi.— 969,970 service men on leave were conveyed 
free of any expense from station to station and from hut to hut by 
the Y.M.C.A. volunteer night motor transport during the war, and 
254,000 after the Armistice. These figures apply to London alone, 
but similar service was rendered in many other parts of the country. 

On the Western Front . — ^The Y,M.C.A. started work for the men 
of the B.E.F. in France in Nov. 1914. Centres were opened in all 
the bases, and, later, the Red Trianne appeared on ruinra building^s, 
cellars and dug-outs up the line. In the great German advance in 
the spring of 1918 no fewer than 198 Y.M.C.A. centres were de- 
stroyed, involving a loss of £158,000. At the time of the Armistice 
there were more than 1,700 workers in France. Specialized work was 
carried out for Chinese coolies in 124 huts, and many centres were 
devoted to the use of the^ Indian troops and others opened for the 
Portuguese. 69,300 service men on leave stayed m the three 
Y.M.C.A. hostels in Paris. Seventy-seven Y.M.C.A. cinemas in 
France were attended by 35,000 men nightly. Y.M.C.A. service to 
the walking wounded and to the relatives of tne dangerously wounded 
was given free of charge, and after the war many of the huts were 
retained as hostels for relatives visiting graves, and others for men 
working in the devastated areas. 

In Italy 82 centres were operated by the Y.M.C.A. 

Y.M.C.A. Work in the Ea^^.—There were 10 Y.M.CA.*b in Malta, 
serving especially the hospitals and convalescent camps, and one in 
Gibraltar. 

The Indian National Council did effective war work in Egypt 
and Palestine, France, England, Me8(^tamia, and also in East 
Africa, where there were 51 war Y.M.C.A.'s, 32 being for British 
troops, 6 for Indians and 13 for Africans. In India there were 115 
war Y.M.C.A.’8, 7^ for British and 41 for Indian troops, and al- 
together 412 full-time salaried officers were employed. In Meso- 
potamia 102 centres were operated by 100 secretaries. The Y.M.C.A. 
had two steam launches pn the Tigris. In Egypt there were 15 
centres in and around Cairo, where the bourse was acquired as a 
hostel for troops, and the Esbekia gardens as a recreation centre. 
The Y.M.C. A. penetrated south as far as Khartoum and Port 
Sudan, and was established in 35 centres in the canal zone, 6 in 
Alexandria, and others in Cyprus, Beirut, Suez, Port Said and Aden. 
In Gallipoli work was opened up in Anzac Bay and at Cape Hellas. 
Thirty-nve centres were opened in the base camps in Palestine and 
25 actually in the front line, with extensions as far as Damascus and 
Aleppo. There were 65 on the Salonika front, and others in the 
islands of the Aegean and Adriatic. In 1915 a relief ship, the s.s, 
'' Nero,*' was despatched with comforts and delicacies for the men 
serving in the Dardanelles. 

Russia . — ^The main operations of the Association commenced in 
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III the Murmansk district there were 21 centres. 

The Armistice . — ^With the close of hostilities a much wider field 
had to be covered; the men ^ere more scattered, and transport — 
never easy — became increasingly difficult day by day. With the 
Armistice there came a constant flow of repatnated prisoners of 
war across the frontiers, whose first contact was, with the Y.M.C.A- 
The men were practically starving, and more than 7,000 were fed 


•m Brumls alone, lyhilst large numbers were dealt with at Mens, 
IMterdam, Aachen, Antwerp, Valenciennes, Vermelles, Nancy, 
Metz, Amiens, Lille and other centres. At alt of these places, as well 
as at Cannon Street station in London, refreshments were given 
free at a cost to the Association of £50,000. 

The Y.M.C.A. accompanied the British troops to Germany, and 
5 big centres were opened up in Cologne, 3 at Dttren, 79 for the use 
of corps troops, 6 on the lines of communication, and 8 on the Rhine 
uemobilumtion boats. 

Oi^rations were on a big scale in Belgium, where a very strong 
Belgium Y.M,C.A. developed. Five thousand meals were served 
daily at the central Y.M.C.A. in Brussels, where there was sleep- 
ing aaymmodation for 1,600 men. The Hotel Weber was the 
largest ^M,C.A. m Antwerp. Big centres were opened in Namur, 
Bruges, Ghent, Mona, Tournai, Roubaix, Aachen, Li6ge, Ostend, 
Zeebrugge, Spa. Beverloo and other places. 

In Constantinoiile there was a large central Y.M.C.A. and tea 
gardens overlooking the Golden Horn, whilst several other branches 
were opened in the vicinity. In the Dardanelles centres were opened 
at Chanak, and Kum Kale. In the Caucasus there were centres at 
Batum, Tiflia and Baku. In southern Russia at Taganrog, Novoros- 
sisk and Ekaterinodar. There were eight posts on the Vardar and 
Doiran fronts. A mobile railway Y.M.C.A. ran between Salonika 
and Constantinople. There were three Y.M.C.A.’s on the Danube, 
and seven along the Anatolian railway. 

In 5 >erbia centres were opened at Monastir, Uskub, Vdles, Nish, 
Belgrade and Mitrovitsa. 

Work for Ex-soldiers . — During the closing stages of the war a 
Y.M.C.A, labour exchange was opened in London. Within two and 
a half years 29,000 ex-service men had lieen plac^ in situations, 
and more than 19,200 enquiries registered regarding pensions, al- 
lowances and other matters of vital interest to the ex-soldier. Seven 
large hostels and many huts were set aside for the use of demobilized 
men in London, and others in the provinces. Training schemes were 
carrel out at Kinson (Dorset), Woldingham and in London. 

Finance . — ^The total net cost of the work in all the war areas 
(excluding goods purchased for sale) was £8,189,406. This cost was 
met as foflows: gifts from the public, £2,848,37.1; grants from Ameri- 
can, Canadian and Australian Y.M.C.A.'s, £448,082 ; g^oss “ profits ” 
on sale of refreshments, £3,625,522 ; receipts from beds, baths and 
billiards, £369,756; proceeds of sales of properties and equipment, 
£212,574; sundry other receipts, £78,321 ; payment by War Office j[n 
resi>ect of services rendered, £610,^00. That left the Association 
with a surplus in hand of £3,723 with which to begin its extensive 
and costly after-war work for the troops. 

It is interesting to note that out of every £i spent on the war 
work of the Y.M.C.A. 63. iid. came from the public; is. id. from 
the American and Dominion Y.M.C-A.'s; 9s. 9d. from gross “ pro- 
fits ** on sale of refreshments and receipts from beds, baths and 
billiards; 9d. from the sale of properties and equipment and sundry 
sources; is. fid. from the War Office. 

It will thus be that there were no net profits from the war 
work whatever. Every penny of the gross “ profits ” on sales of 
refreshments, etc., was spent upon the work, and the Y.M.C.A. had 
every reason to be proud of its business record in this matter. The 
prices to be charged were fixed by the military authorities, so 
that there was no question of profiteering. The Y.M.C.A. began 
without any intention of becoming a trading concern in any respect, 
but it was soon evident that by supplying cheap refreshments it 
had its biggest op[K>rtunity. The scope of the work was enormous; 
the total sales amounted to £17,387,804, and the percentage of 
gross " profits ” was 20*8. The great bulk of the turnover consisted 
of the sale of penny cups of tea, penny buns, etc. No less a sum 
than j^i,2i 6 was returned to the troops in the form of direct gifts, 
including free stationery, games and sports, concerts and lectures, 
hot cocoa and refreshments given free at night in danger areas; to 
the walking wounded ; to returning prisoners of war, and in hospital- 
ity to the relatives of the wounded. (A. K. Y.) 

United States 

The activities of the American Y.M.C.A. in connexion with 
the World War were so extensive and novel in character that its 
normal routine of work was eclipsed. But the usual educational 
and physical work continued through the decade 1910-20 and the 
Association experienced a healthy growth. In 1910 there were 
in the United States and Canada 2,017 associations with 496,591 
members, of whom 91,756 were Ixiys; the total operating ex- 
penditures were $7,809,625, and the total net property and funds 
$60,377,122. In 1920 there were 2,194 associations with 868,892 
members, of whom 199,615 were boys; the total operating 
expenditures were $38,484,800, and the. total net property and 
funds $128,0x9,000. In the summer of 19x6 when the National 
Guard was sent to the Mexican border, the Y.M.C.A. followed 
and afforded help and means of recreation for some 150,000 
troops. For thb purpose over $300,000 was raised during its 
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eight months’ service there^ and 42 bnildkigs and 6 tents ^eae 
provided as social centres. The estimated attendance^ at ehtet« 
tainments during that period was 2,8^1,316, and ftec stationery 
lor over 5,000,000 letters was furnish^. 

The Y.M.C.A. began its work in Europe ifnmediatetV after the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914. It helped the French and 
British troops in Europe and the Near East and the Russiana 
Arrangements were made with the belligerents, both 'Allied and 
Teutonic, for assisting prisoners of war. Huts were erected in the 
various prison camps, secretaries detailed, and recreation provided 
for large groups of restless men. In conjunction ^th the Red Cross, 
kitchens were built and attendance provided for the sick; During 
the first 17 months of the war $300,000 was raised in America by 
the Y. M .C. A. for this work. Before America entered the World War 
in 1917 the Assoemtion had expended in Europe more than $1,500^ 
000, Immediately after the break! of relations between the 
United States and Germany the Y.M.G.A. offered its services to 
the U;S; Government and the offer' was accepted. A week later the 
War Work Council of the Association was organised, and to it was 
given the task of adapting the usual Association programme of 
recreation, education, and religious work to the needs of the na- 
tional army. This Council was composed of Some 200 well-known 
business and prof essibnal men, with some ntembers of the Associa- 
tion. Considerable experience in work with soldiers had already 
been gained by the Association, as noted above. Its activities had 
made the organization known to militant authorities in all countries, 
and had given it a body of men trained for the new task. 

The local Assotuations in the United States at once opened their 
buildings and offered their advantages to all men in the U.S. service, 
an arrangement that continued till three months after demobiliza- 
tion. The raising of funds was put in charge of men prominent in 
their communities. The first drive was made during one week in 
April and May, and the second in Nov., the two raising over $58,- 
000,000. The final drive was that of the United War Work Campaign 
the Association’s share of which was $100,760,000. Committees, 
corresijondlng to the military departments into which the United 
States were dividetl, were formed tO secure men and women for the 
work at home and abroad, the headquarters at New York having 
special oversight of those going overseas. When the nature of the 
overseas work and the need of large numbers of secretaries became 
clear, each candidate was required to take a wefek’s course of prepara- 
tion, that for the women being held at Barnard, that for the men 
first at Princeton and later at Columbia University. 

Within a month after the declaration of war huts were equipped 
In the permanent camps already opened in the United States, During 
the two years following 1,200 of these stations were carried on for 
the nvfXi in training; 952 of them were huts built by the Association, 
most of them being ready on the arrival of the men. Huts were 
opened also in the munition and shipbuilding and other govern- 
ment plants, as well as in the internment camps, and work was 
Continued with the troops on the Mexican border, at Panama and 
in the Philippines. WorkerB were on more than 5,000 troop trains, 
and also on tne tram^xirts, where they showed motion pictures and 
Supplied games, reading matter and such small conveniences as the 
nien laOk^. Owr 12,000 men and women were on the regular staff, 
carryini^ on the varied duties of the hut and transportation service, 
and besides these were hundreds who gave part time. 

The type of building used in the home camps and overseas had 
been adopted by the Association during service on the Mexican 
border, ft was a wide, low structure, of upright boarding, easily 
transported in sections. One large r6om served in the smaller 
camps as lounge, writing and reading room, library, gymnasium, 
theatre, church and restaurant, while in the larger camps smaller 
rooms opening from this main room separated the different activities. 
The plan of the Association was to provide the men with attractive 
meeting places, conveniences for letter writirig, books, papers, 
athletics, entertainments, classes and religious services. Lecturers, 
musicians and actors were on circuit among the huts, and motion 
pictures, carefully selected by the Community Motion Picture 
Bureau^ were given at most points twice a week. 

The work for the American Expeditionary Force in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Siberia, although of shorter duration than that 
in the United States and reaching fewer men, attracted more at- 
tention both because it was earned on under greater difficulties 
and because it develoiHid features entirely new to welfare work among 
soldiers and sailors. In Great Britain Eagle Hut in the Strand, 
London, was the first of the 1,500 ** huts ” or stations, ranging from 
hotels and large buildings at sources of supplies to dugouts m the 
Argonne, which within 14 months were establish^ overseas.^ More 
than 8,000 Y.M.C.A. men and women worked overseas with the 
A.E.F. between July 1917 and Dec. 1919. 

The acceptance m the V,M.C.A. of the army post canteen service, 
at the request of Gen, Pershing, which set free for military duty 
knany himdireds of officers and soldiers, added greatly to the task 
of the Association, and being a business foreign to its pro-am me 
and new to its personnel was handled with niuch dimculty. In 
connexion with this work the Y.M.C.A. met with much criticism, 
some of it proba!bly warranted, much of it hardly fair undetf’ the 


drcuftistancea; Uniier Gen. Pershing^s ordets the Associatioii was to 
obtain the ^poodt, purchaatng in the open market, and to aell at 
prices coveni^ the cost and the tiaiiapoHarion chai^. The fim 
cargo of suppfiea whs torfMo4d. As the sending over of troops ish 
creased : it became more difficult to secure* transpcMtatioa lor the 
Y.M.G.A. supfffies.' The Association was thecefbre early forced to 
open; factories in France, 42 in all, and to manufacture for itsell huge 
quantities of chocolate* cocoa* biscuit* Candy and jamj . juet as 
It had to manufacture paper in to supply its stationery. 

This meant Imb cost and therefore tugh prices lor the Commodities 
and a diSsatislactioa among the men purdhaainff them. Initklly 
the prices charged by the Y.M.CAu were- higher tnaci those charged 
by the quartermaster's department of the army, and this led to a 
sUspickmj Unfounded though very prevalent, that the Y,M,C.A. 
was seeking to make a profit at the expense of the fighting men* 
Resentment on this score was increased because of the belief tnat the 
peo^e of the United States had contributed huge sums to the 
Y.M.C,A* for the purpose of riving ifeo supphos to the seddiers. 
But the Y.M*C*A. naa expressly decided at the outset not to give 
away supplies except at the front lines, and it never solicited funds 
for this purpose. , The prices charged in the canteens were later 
reduced* and for the most part goods were sold at a loss. At thp 
request of the Association the canteen service was taken back by the 
army after the Armistice* when officers and men could he spared 
for this work. Had not the Governments of the United States and 
France d^ided to remit transportation charges to all the welfare 
organizations, the Assexiation would have lost about li,KOO,opp 
on its post canteen service. With the remission of these cjhargeg* 
howevf^, it found itself with a balance of $500,000* which was 
handed oyer to the American Legion. 

Secretaries were attached to each division of the A.E.F,, but 
whether they should go forw^d with the troops, or how many 
should go, was deciilecrby the iiulividual commander. The work at 
the front consisted of the free distribution of cigarettes and what- 
ever other supplies could be brought up, the serving of hot chocolate 
to the passing troops and work in the field hospitals and dressing 
stations, the iront being the one place where the Association was 
allowed to work for the woundeci. Qver 700 Y.M.C.A. men and 
women were under fire, at Soissons, at Ch$teau-Tnierry, in the 
St. Mihiel drive, and in the lyittle of the ^^gonne. Fourteen lost 
their lives and 133 were wounded or gassed in the battle zone, while 
67 died from ai'-cidents or other causes. The Croix de Querre was 
awarded to 41 and the Distinguished Seryice Cross to four. The 
entire personnel attached to 12 of the divisions was officially com- 
mendea for front line service. Two hundred and fifty secretaries, 
both men and women, were either decorated or received special 
mention for their services. 

^ Religious Work, always a part of , the Association programme, con- 
tinued overseas as in tlie home camps. The huts were open for ser- 
vices of all faiths. There was always one service on Sunday, some- 
times two, and sometimes another during the week. In many of the 
leave areas there were services daily. Most huts also , had Classes 
for Bible study, A special collection of hymns was prepateil for 
use in the huts; much religious literature and piany TeiBtamcrtts and 
portions of the Bible were distributed. A number of well-known 
clergymen, who had proved their strength with soldier audiences, 
made a circuit of th® army, song leaders pftan going with them. 
Direct effort in the line of social purity was made by the Associa- 
tion, both in its practical work with the Hospitality League, oh 
the streets of Liverpool, London and Paris, artd in lectures in the 
huts by men specially fitted for this work. 

The entertainment work in England jnd on the continent began 
in the fall of 1917 with a few musicians atid speakers. Under 
E. H. Sothern and Winthrop Ames the Over There Theatre League 
was formed, and under its care singers, actors, magicians, pro^ 
fessional entertainers of all sorts, were enlisted for the entertain- 
ment of soldiers both in the United States and overseas. The En- 
tertainment Department of the Association and the League to- 
gether recruited oyer i ,400 entertainers, many of whom, after 
the Armistice, became trainers of the 15,000 soldier actors and 
musicians who made up the soldier shows of the A.E.F. this 
department the Association provided instruments, music, costumes, 
and finally really entered the dramatic profession as owner of four 
“ play factories, which were the centres of training and eqiiipitiriit 
for the soldier shows. Motion pictures were supplied regularly to all 
the huts, and were often gjiven in the French village streets where 
there was no adequate building, and on the roadside, as with the 
troops on the march into Germany. Films were supplied to U.S. 
troops in Great Britain, Italy, and Siberia, to the French 
and the Italian to the Chineiie labour battalions, the Portuguese 
and Russian troOps in Ftance, apd the prisoners of war. Besides this 
the Association furnished films to all the other American welfare 


or^nizatiOnS overseas. 

The question of what to do with the American soldiers on leave 
began to concern both French officials and Amri*ican officers almost 


before any ’ men had reached France. The Association proposed that 
it' should take over ceriain regfons^ chosen by the Frencn Govern- 
ment affd : mn ^ them as pleasure greunds for soldiers* holidays. 
The first CpenkI at Aik^es-Baifts Which was followed by 35 
others the largest being' those on the Riviera. Here some of dae 
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imoftt lamout pl^asute resorts of Europe vene tbibwn open to the 
enlisted men* Many> casinos hecanie djubs. Sight-seeing tripSi 
dances, tournaments, concertSp plays, ^<1 motion pictures were 
provided, and more than a mltlion meh were given decent and 
wholdtome enjoyment while on lea.it. ' 

Though French classes and lectures were provided at th^ perma* 
nent can^s by Association Uttlejeducationgl work was done be* 
fore ^be Armistice. An educational plan for the whole army, 
however, was then ready. It included classes for all grades from 
illiterates to university students, and made use of teachers found hi 
the ranks as well as those brought from the United States for the 
purpose. It also included privileges at French and Englieh universi- 
ties. In March 1919 the entire eoi^cational work was turnied over to 
the Army Educational Commission. Though demobilization went oil 
too rapidly to permit a full test of this work, it showed itself t6 
be so .j^ctical and valuable that it was adopted ae a regular part of 
the U.Su army system. 

A special feature of the j^sociation work overseajS taken over by 
the y.S. army was the use of women as welfare Workers in the camps. 
Women were accepted in order to save men for military service, but 
their duties were supposed to be confined to preparing and serving 
food^ Distinctions of seg in service, hpwever, disappeared under 
the pressure of work, and women managed ca^jfeteru^s or concerts, 
religious meetings or “ hikes,*’ led dances or maintained mother’s 
corners,” were decorators or scrubbers, as need aroro. So evident 
was the acceptability of servitfo by women that not only have women 
been indudra among the welfare workers under the U.S. War De- 
partment, but the Associations in the armies of Greece and Poland 
and the French include them in their personnel. 

The Soldier’s Reniittance Bureau was established, to meet the 
difficulty the soldiers had in reaching the army post offices. By this 
plan any secretary^ anywhere, could send a soldier’s money home 
tor him tree of charge. Money was thus taken not only at the sources 
of supply but at the front, where days might pass before it could be 
handed in at the local headquarters, and many more pass before It 
could reach Paris, by the usual channels. These remittances num- 
bered 351 ,468, and were sent to destinations in many countries. Only 
92 remain^ undelivered by reason of wrong address or the dis- 
appearance of the payees. The soldiers sent home in this way, free 
of charge, $1,558,339, the average length of time from acceptance to 
delivery being 62 clays. 

The favourite athletic recreations of the A.E.F* were informal 
baseball and group games until after the fighting was over. The 
Association’s part m such activities before the Armistice was 
mainly in supplying equipment. But liefore Nov. II 1918 the 
physical directors of the Association had proposed an inter-allied 
meet to celebrate victory . This plan was laid before the commander- 
in-chief, and, shortly after the close of hostilities, was approved and 
a committee appointed consisting of two officers and two Association 
men. The invitations to the Allies were sent out by Gen. Pershing, 
and the training of teams throughout all the armies went on during 
the winter of 1918-9. In the meantime a large stadium was building 
near Paris, the labour being given by the army, the land by the 
French, and the plans and the material supplied by the Association. 
For a fortnight in June and July 1919 1,500 contestants competed, 
representing 18 countries, all fellow soldiers in the World War. 

As the result of an increasing volume: of criticism* much of which, 
as already noted, was concerned with the conduct of the canteen 
service, tnc Y.M.C.A. in Dec. 1918 invited a committee composed 
of George W. Perldns, Mortimer L. Schiff and F. S. Broc:kman, none 
of whom had been connected with the Y.M.C.A. before the war, 
to go to France and make an investigation. Subsequently the War 
Department also undertook an inquiry. In the meantime the at- 
titude of returning soldiers made it evident to the j>eople of America 
that in France, at least, the Y.M.C.A. was held in less regard by the 
A.E.F. than certain other ^Ifare organizations, .^art from the 
canteen question, soldier opinion seemed to point first to an un- 
fortunate selection of some of the Y.M.C.A. personnel, and second 
to a well-meaning but sometimes officious effort to promote the moral 
arid religious welfare of the A.E.F. It is clear that the^ validity of 
such criticisms will depend somewhat on the point of view. In his 
report on the work of the Y.M.C.A. Mr. Perkins, as chairman, said 
that in civilian life an organization that is 90% efficient is regarded 
as satisfactory. ” If 10% of the 11,229 people operating in France 
for the Y.M.C.A, were inefficient,” he continued, ” it would mean 
that there were 1,122 men and women who were more or less of a 
failure. 1 do not believe anything like this number of people were 
unsuccessful.” While Mr. Perkins found a number of instances of 
mistakes and bad judgment in the conduct of the Y.M.C.A. work, 
his general conclusion was that the organization de^rved high 
praise for the manner in whicih it had accomplished a difficult task. 
A similar conclusion was rfeached by the War Department, and on 
several occasions Gen. Pershing expressed the opinion that the 
Y.M.C.A. had been unjustly blamed for circumstances over which 
it had no control, ^ 

Altho^h With the retutn to the Uriited States of the Expcdi- 
tionatY I^ces the welfare work fbr the army and navy was taken 
over by the War and Navy Efepartments, at the request of the 
officers the Association was retained for service with the Army of 
Occupation in Germany. This work continued with a personnel' of 


about 120, hall being women. Huts were continued also for the 
navy and for the merchant marine in various foreign ports. Another 
outgrowth of the war work was the Soldier Scholarships. Under 
grants from the Association some 55,000 ex-service men continued 
their studies, in colleges, technical schools, or correspondence courses. 

Service to prisoners continued throughout the War, and as late 
as 1921, when there were still Russian prisoners in Germany and 
Poland. Y.M.C.A. secretaries were with the Czechoslovak troops 
during their journey atToss Russia after their internment in Siberia. 
Association workers also met the thousands of German, Austrian 
and Hungarian prisoners when they at last reached eastern Siberia ; 
and secretaries either went with them on the transports that finally 
bore them to their homes, or supplied motion picture outfits, paper, 
books and comfofts for the me tvs use during the long voyage. 

Perhaps the l>est comment on the war work of the Assoaatkm is 
found in the requests from certain of the Allied Governments, whose 
officers saw the work in France, for its introduction into their armies. 
In answer to suefi demands the Association was organized in the 
armies of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Greece and Portugal, 
and American workers remained with tht foyers in France. 

Sec also Katherine Mayto, Thai Damned Y. (1920). (V. L. K.) 

yPRES (see 28.941).— Pop. (1914) i7»497' The town, though 
never taken by the Germans, was systematically bombarded 
from Nov. 1914 to May 1915, and it remained a ” salient ” of 
the Allied armies throughout the World War. The terrific 
attacks to which the town was exposed during the war resulted in 
its almost entire obliteration. The famous Cloth Hall became a 
scarcely recognizable ruin; of the cathedral of St. Martin, only 
part of the eastern doorway remained intact, and most of the 
works of art in the church were destroyed. 

YPRES AND THE YSER, BATTLES OF.*-Under this head- 
ing, accounts are given of the main battles in this area of the 
Western Front: those of 1914, 1915, 1917 and 191S. 

I. — Battles of Oct. la^-Nov. 20 1914 

General Situation . — The Belgian army, after its unsuccessful 
defence of Antwerp, had retired by way of Ghent and Bruges 
to the line of the Yser, between Dixmude and the sea, where it 
had established itself by Oct. 12. It consisted of six infantry 
and two cavalry divisions, in all about 48,000 rifles, with 300 
guns; the 2nd, 1st and 4th Divs. in that order from the N. held 
the front from the coast as far as Dixmude, with two brigades 
of the 3rd Div. and the 2nd Cav. Div. in reserve behind. A 
brigade of the 3rd Div., a French Fusilier Marine Brigade, 
which had been sent up to the N. to assist the Belgian army, 
and the 5th Div. continued the line from Dixmude to Boe.singhe, 
while the tst Cav. Div. screened the whole front of the army. 
Farther to the S. the 87th and 89th French Territorial Divs. 
were coming into line E. of Ypres, on the left of the British IV. 
Corps (7th Div. arid 3rd Cav. Div.) which was falling back 
from Ghent, where it had been posted to cover the right flank 
of the retiring Belgian army, by way of Thielt and Roulers to 
the S. and E. of Ypres. 

To the right rear of the IV. Corps the remainder of the British 
army was advancing. The II. Corps, detrained at Abbeville, 
had pushed forward to the line of the Airc-B6thune canal, and 
was on the 1 2th advancing further to the line Givenchy-Merville, 
meeting with stubborn resistance from the German Xlll. Corps. 
To the left front of the II. Corps the French I. and II. Cav. 
Corps and the British Cav. Corps were driving before them the 
German IV. Cav. Corps and had reached the area of Vcrmelles, 
arid Estaires to the S. of the Lys and Merville, Merris, and Cassel 
to the N. of that river. Behind the British cavalry the III. 
Corps, detrained at St. Omer, had reached the region of Haze- 
brouck. The I. Corps was not yet up from the Aisne; in fact its 
leading units were only entraining on this day and its transport 
to Flanders was not to be completed till the 19th. 

In face of these forces the right wing of the German VI. Army, 
under Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, consisting of the XIII. 
and XIX. Corps, and covered on front and flank by the I., II. 
and IV. Cav. Corps, were moving into position on both sides of 
Lille, extending as far N. as the Lys, and beyond. To the N. of 
this amy a new one was moving forward with the object of 
forcing back the Allied left and securing possession of the Chan- 
nel ports. This Arrriy, the IV., under the command of Duke 
Albrecht of Wurttemberg, consisted of the newly formed XXI I., 
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XXIIL, XXVI. and XXVIL Reserve Corps tbgitBer with the 
III. Reserve Corps, from Antwerp, and the 4th Ersatis Div, 
These new corps were detraining S. of Brussels on the lith, 
covered by the III. Reserve Corps and the 4th Ersatz Div* 

The Allied Plan. — On Oct. 4, when it became clear that the 
forthcoming operations in Artois and Flanders would of necessity 
be carried out not only by French but also by British and Bei- 
gian forces, Joffre had entrusted Foch with the coordination of 
the Allied contingents in the N. The French X. Army (Maud* t 
huy), around Arras, thus came under Foch's command and formed 
his right wing, while to reinforce the British in the centre and 
the Belgians on the left, there was formed an Army Detach- 
ment of Belipum ” under d*Urbal, shortly to become the VIII. 
Army. The instructions given to d*Urbal were that he should 
assume the offensive as soon as possible from his detraining 
points in the general direction Roulcrs-Thorout-Ghistellcs, 
while the British on his right advanced on Courtrai and Menin, 
and the Belgians on his left along the coast. It was hoped by 
these means to separate the enemy forces, which were following 
up the Bclgiaas retiring from Antwerp, from the main body of 
the German army, and hem them in along the coast, and then 
to push forward against the right flank and rear of the German 
VI. Army S. of Lille. 

Unfortunately it was found impossible in the event to carry 
out this far-reaching scheme. Not only was the Belgian army 
too weak and exhausted to be able to take part in an offensive 
without a breathing space for rest and rehtipenl;, but t^e first 
troops of the French VIII. Army only became available on Oct. 
23; and by that time the situation had radically altered. It 
became evident that, so far from being in a position to drive 
back the enemy, the Allied forces were outnumbered and would 
do well if they could even hold their own. Consequently, al- 
though the idea of an Allied offensive was never entirely aban- 
doned, the necessity for using the various formations as they 
arrived prevented it from being effectively put into execution. 

The First Stages of the Battle of the Yser. — The detrainraent 
of the German IV. Army was completed on the 13th, and its 
units, moving forward at once, had reached by the 17th the area 
Brugee-Thiclt--E. of Courtrai. The III, Reserve Corps push- 
ing eastward in front of the army, with its right along the coast 
and its left on Roulers, screened the advance of the newly 
arrived Reserve Corps. It was then ordered to clear the front by 
closing up on its right, which had on the isth entered Ostend. 
On Oct 16 it came into contact with the Belgian cavalry and 
forward posts E. of the Yser, and «aftcr two days of desultory 
fighting forced them to withdraw to their main position. 

On the 18th the first encounters took place between the main 
bodies of the Belgian 2nd, xst and 4th Divs., bolding the Yser 
line from Dixmude to the sea, and the German III, Reserve 
Corps, which had been ordered to reach the neighbourhood of 
Fumes, The advancing Germans early came into contact with 
ithe Belgian outpost positions on the E. bank of the river on 
the line Lombartzydc-Mannekensveere-Schoor-Keyem. The 
northern part of this line held fast against repeated attacks 
but by nightfall the Germans had taken Schoor and Key cm; the 
latter however was recovered during the night. The attacks 
were renewed next day; the German XXII. Reserve Corps, 
coming into line to the S. of the III. Reserve, moved against 
the French and Belgian positions around Dixmude. Keyem and 
Beerst fell into its hands early in the day; Beerst was retaken 
about noon by the Belgian sth Div. and the French Fusilier 
Marines, who were however forced to fall back in the evening 
to their former positions o\\ing to the approach of further strong 
hostile forces (the XXIIL Reserve Corps) astride the railway 
from Thourout. On this flank the Allied units were now with- 
drawn behind the Yser, with the exception of the garrison of 
Dixmude. The preparatory fighting continued on the 20th on 
both flanks; the III. Reserve Corps, reinforced by the 4th 
Ersatz Div., attacked and carried Lombartzyde in the N. while 
to the S. a concentric attack of the XXIL and XXIIL Reserve 
Corps from three sides was repulsed with heavy loss by the 
. Fusilier Marines holding Dixmude. 


The German IV. Army was tioW completely deployed aigainst 
the Yser line. The 4th Ematz Div. in front of Nieuport, the III. 
Reserve Corps whence to the XXII. Reserve Corps 

around Beerst and the !^tXlU. Reserve Corps £. and $ JS. of 
Dixmude, in all seven divisions with over 400 guns, were 
aligned in face of the five Belgian divisions with their 350 guns. 
On the 2 xst, after a Violent bombardment lasting throughout 
the night, the Germans advanced all along the line, their young 
troops fighting with the greatest courage but meeting with little 
success; and the French and Belgians, at the price of serious 
losses, held their grouhd at all points. In the night, however, the 
III. Reserve Corps succeeded in throwing a temporary bridge 
over the Yser, in the bend N. of Tervaete, and in passing over 
to the western bank infantry and machine-guns, while their 
artillery were brought close up to the stream to cover the ad- 
vance of strong reinforcements. The xst Belgian Div.’s counter- 
attacks failed to retrieve the situation; the Gormans not only 
held their ground but extended it during the 23rd by seizing 
Tervaete itself to the S. The Belgian 3rd Div. was thrown into 
action from general reserve,, without effecting more than the 
temporary checking of the hostile advance; during the day, the 
French 42nd Div., which had carried out a successful counter* 
attack on the 23rd to the E. of Nieuport, was placed at the 
disposal of the Belgian Higher Command and transferred near 
Tervaete, with the object of striking into the southern flank of 
the German troops who had crossed the Yser. 

The French counter-offensive in the centre, supported as it 
was by all the available units of the Belgian 4th Div., though it 
failed to throw back over the river the two battalions of the III. 
Reserve Corps which held the Tervaete bridgehead, was suc- 
cessful in checking any further progress on their part. By the 
evening of the 24th indeed, both sides were showing signs of 
exhaustion. The efforts of the 4th Ersatz Div. before Nieuport 
and those of the XXIL Reserve Corps before Dixmude had met 
With no success; despite the powerful artillery fire from the 
heavy German artillery, which had reduced Dixmude to ruins, 
the Fusilier Marines still held the town, repulsing on the 24th 
ij successive attacks. The Belgian army, however, had bought 
its success at the price of the severest losses; over 25% of its 
combatant strength had been placed hors de combat, and only x8o 
guns with only from 160 to 190 rounds apiece were left fit for 
service. The situation appeared to the Belgian Higher Command 
to demand extreme measures; it was doubtful if their troops 
could withstand another series of assaults such as those which 
had just been delivered, and on the 2 sth it was decided (it is 
said on the suggestion of Foch) to open the sluices of the Yser 
and inundate the country E. of the Nieuport-Dixmude rail- 
way. The sluices of Nieuport were opened at 4 P.M. on that day, 
under cover of darkness; the line of defence in the centre was 
withdrawn to the railway embankment, which it was intended 
to hold during the few days that must elapse before the slowly 
moving waters, fed by the successive tides, should engulf the 
country to the E. and form an impassable barrier. 

Before recounting the last German assaults on the Yser front, 
we must return to the British sector, to the south. 

First Stages of the BatUe of Y pres. — ^The presence of the new 
German IV. Army in his front, and in particular the approach 
of the fresh Reserve Corps toward the gap at present open be- 
tween himself and the Belgians, was at this date (the 15th) 
unsuspected by Field^Marshal Sir John French, whose attention 
and energies were concentrated on the offensive which he had 
arranged to carry out in conjunction with the Allied forces to his 
right and left in the direction of Courtrai and Menin. His 
instructions to bis corps commanders were that the advance 
should be continued during the next few days on the whole 
front, the II. Corps on the right advancing due E., the III. 
Corps in touch with it securing the Lys crossings from Sailly to 
Arinenti^res, and the cavalry passing over the river at Menin 
and advancing N.E., while Rawlinson with the IV. Corps on 
the extreme left moved on and to the N. of Courtrai. The last- 
named was warned to watch his left, beyond which hostile 
detachments were reported near Bruges and Roulers. 
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These opetktions, undertaken on the r^th and had hardly 
begun before it became evident that their continuance 'UU tbfe 
original lines was no longer warranted by the situation. The 
resistance met by the IV. Corps oii the Hue Houthem-Ghelu- 
velt-St. Julien-Westroosebeke convinced French that it was 
indispensable first to clear the hostile forces from the area N. of 
his Idt flank. Foch, however, on being asked to assist in this, 
could promise no more troops before the 2 '2nd at the earliest, 
as his forces were still assembling. Accordingly, the IV. Corj>s 
was ordered to push on along to Menin on the tHth, the 3rd 
Cav. Div. screening its left, in conjunction with de Mitry's 
French Cav. Corps, which had come into line on the previous 
day W. of Houthulst forest. This task Rawlinson felt himself 
unable to carry out owing to the advance of strong hostile 
columns, consisting of the XXVI. and XXVII. Reserve Corps, 
against his left S. of Roulers, and by the evening of the 19th he 
had fallen back to the line Kruxiseik-Zonnebeke. 

On the same day the concentration of the I. British Corps 
in the N. was completed in the area Poperinghe-St. Omer. 
French had now given up his ideas as to the possibilities of an 
Allied offensive and, realizing he was face to face with strong 
hostile forces which were being rapidly reinforced, began to fear 
for the weakness of his long and thinly held line, reserves for 
which were lacking. Although the II. and III. Corps were fight- 
ing against powerful positions and had been heavily taxed, 
French considered that the danger was greatest in the N., 
where the IV. Corps was holding altogether too extended a front, 
and that a break through there, while less fatal in its results 
than a similar disaster in the S., was inevitable unless reinforce- 
ments were sent at once. Accordingly, the I. Corps was sent N. 
with orders to advance on Thourout with the object of capturing 
Bruges, if possible, before the enemy reinforcements, now believed 
to be in movement across Belgium, could be brought into line. 
French, however, was not too confident that this would prove 
feasible, and his instructions to Haig therefore envisaged not 
only the further prosecution of an eventual success toward 
Ghent, but also the possibility of the I. Corps having to go to the 
help of the IV., if the latter were heavily attacked. 

Meanwhile the II. and HI. Corps and the cavalry were 
ordered to confine themselves to the defensive, in view of the hos- 
tile superiority in their front. 

The I. Corps only came into line to the S. of the IV. Corps on 
the 2ist and by that date the advance of this latter toward 
Menin had, as we have related, come to an end; the 3rd Cav. 
Div. and de Mitry's horsemen to the N. had also been forced 
back, while the British Cav. Corps had retired to the Messines- 
Wytschaete line. To the S. Conneau’s French cavalry were in 
line between the British II. and HI. Corps. 

It was only on Oct. 21 that the full extent of the menace to 
the British front burst on French, to use his own words, ‘‘like 
a veritable bolt from the blue.^^ He at once realized that, in 
face of this overwhelming hostile suiieriority, all hope of a suc- 
cessful British offensive must be given up and indeed that he 
might have serious difficulty in maintaining his present posi- 
tions. The British situation was certainly no easy one, for at 
the moment all available troops were in line, and the only re- 
serves and reinforcements that seemed likely to be available 
for some weeks consisted of the Indian Corps, one division of 
which had just detrained W. of Hazebrouck, two Territorial 
battalions, and one cavalry and two yeomanry regiments. 

Fortunately, French reserves were being hurried up from the 
S. The first of them, the IX. Corps, began to detrain in the 
Ypres area on the 23rd. During these three days from the 21st 
to the 23rd, when the British army was left to itself to withstand 
the shock of the enemy, it succeeded in holding its own without 
great difficulty. By the evening of the 21st the I. Corps had 
even commenced an advance, but the withdrawal of the French 
cavalry and Territorials on its left, which had been forced back 
by the advance-guard of the XXIII. Reserve Corj:)S, com- 
pelled Haig to halt on the line Bixschoote-Langemarck- 
Zonnebeke. Here he held his ground against repeated attacks 
that night and all next day despite the wideness of his front; 
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and, though the positions of the xst Div. were broken into N.Wi 
of Langemarck late on the 22nd, counter-attacks held up the 
German advance and finally on the 23rd recovered practically 
all the lost ground. Meanwhile the rest of the ist Div. line held 
its positions apinst the attacks of the XXHI. Reserve Corps 
until the evening of the 23rd, when the 2nd Div. was relieved 
by the newly arrived troops of the French IX. Corps; 24 hours 
later the ist Div. *s place was taken by French territorials. 

The 7th Div. on the front Zandvoorde^Zonnebeke had also 
had heavy fighting to do from the 20th onward. The German 
XXVI. and XXVII. Corps, despite some success against the 
French on Rawlimson’s left, which compelled him to retire that 
flank somewhat, were unable to make any impression on his 
front until the 24th, when units of the XXVII. Reserve Corps 
forced their way into Polygon wood and had to be ejected by 
the reserves of the 7th, assisted by units of the 2nd Division. 

By this time the French Command considered that the time 
had come to undertake a general offensive. The French IX. 
Corps had just come into line and the X\T. Corps was on its 
way northwards. The British 2nd Div. was also available and 
was ordered to co6peratc, as were also de Mitry’s cavalry from 
Bixschoote and the French 42nd Div. along the coast from 
Nieuport. As a matter of fact the moment chosen was favour* 
able from factors which the Allied leaders could not be aware of. 
The Germans were suffering from a local shortage of munitions; 
their new troops had suffered heavily, thanks to their enthu* 
siasm untempered by training and experience and had cvery^^ 
where been brought to a Jialt before the Allied lines. But the 
odds against the attack proved too great. The French IX. 
Corps and the 2nd Div. to its right made Httle progress on the 
a4th, despite their valiant efforts, and the offensive gradually 
petered out, not without taking heavy toll of the Germans, on 
the line N. and E. of Langemarck-W. of Poelkapellc, Pas- 
schendacle, and Moorslcde. The 7th Div. on its front had only 
been able to hold its ground, and, in view of its weakness after 
three weeks of incessant marching and fighting, was on the 27th 
put under the I. Corps, together with the 3rd Cav. Div.; at the 
same time Haig*s two other divisions were again put into line. 
The right of the 7th was now at Zandvoorclc, that of the ist on 
the Menin road, that of the and just in Polygon wood. 

To the S. of the I. Corps the 2nd Cav. Div. on the 20th held 
the front from Hollcbeke to Messines; the ist Cav. Div. extend- 
ing thence to St. Yves; the 3rd Cav. Div. came into line later 
on the left of the 2nd and three Indian battalions were moved 
to Wulvorghem in support. This part of the front, despite re- 
peated attacks by the German XIX. Corps, remained intact 
till the 30th. On the right of the cavalry the II. and III. Corps 
also succeeded in maintaining their general line. 

By the evening of the 27th the German IV. Army had been 
brought to a standstill on the whole front. “ The XXVI. and 
XXVII. Reserve Corps were by this time ” (Oct. 24), says the 
German official account, ‘‘completely held up in front of 
strongly entrenched positions on line Langcraarck-Zonnebeke- 
Gheluvelt. . . . For the time being any further thought of a 
break-through was out of the question,” and the decision which 
appeared at the moment to be “ imminent ” on the Belgian 
front near the coast had not yet been achieved. To assist the 
efforts of their comrades in this sector, and to cover the bringing 
up of further reinforcements to drive home the attack against 
the British line, the XXIII., XXVI. and XXVIL Reserve 
Corps were urged on to deliver holding attacks on their front. 
Despite their courage and persistence, the Germans, however, 
not only failed to make headway but were compelled in places 
to give back before the Allied counter blows; their only gain 
was registered at Kruiseik, which was wrested from the 7th 
Div. on the 28th after to and fro fighting. To the S. also the 
enemy pressed heavily against the front held by the British II. 
and III. Corps, assisted from the 23rd onward by a brigade of 
the Lahore Div. which relieved Conneau^s Cav. Here the XIX. 
and VH. Corps made some headway and by the 29th had pressed 
the British front back to the line Givcnchy-W. of Neuvfc 
Chapelle-S.E. of Armenti^res-Messines, where the Cavalry 
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Corps' right rested. The fighting was bitter and bloody, so 
much so that on the 28th the H. Corps» much reduced, had to 
be relieved by the Indian Corps, under Wilcocks. 

Meanwhile the French XVI. Cotps, which had detrained Its 
leading division on the 26th, was sent forward to reinforce the 
French IX. Corps S. of Houthulst forest, in order to participate 
in a new advance in the direction of Roulcrs. This attack, car* 
ried out on the 28th, failed to make much progress, and in the 
evening the French VUI. Army's line, which was held from N. 
to S. by the 4th Cav. Div., the Sgth and 87th Territorial Diva., 
the sth and 7th Cav. Divs., the 31st Div. (XVI. Corps), the IX. 
Corps, and the 6th Cav. Div., ran from the Yser just above 
Dixniude by the W. and S. edges of Houthulst forest— of 
Poeikapelle and Passchendaclc — to Becolaere. To the loft this 
line connected with the French Marine Fusiliers at Dixmude; to 
the right with the British I. Corps. Despite the slight progress 
made on the 28th, d’Urbal’s orders were still for the continuance 
of the ofFchsive. 

Find Stages of the Battle on the Ysm^ Oct. 26^Nov. 4. — We 
left the Belgians and French on the evening of the 2 sth, re-form- 
ing their lines behind the embankment of the Nieuport-Dix- 
mude railway, with orders to hold that line at all costs until the 
full effect of the inundation should make itself felt, and forbid 
any further German attacks. This could hardly be before the 
31st, and meanwhile the HI. and XXII. Reserve Corps were 
bringing up their artillery over the river, pushing forward patrols 
to occupy the ground up to the new Allied position, and making 
all preparations for a renewal of the attack. By the evening 
of the 2Qth these preparations were completed. Only one bri- 
gade of the 4th Ersatz Div. was left facing Nicuport, the Marine 
Div^ being brought forward to fill its place; the rest of the Ersatz 
Div. thus became available for the decisive attack against the 
Belgian centre. At 6:30 a.m. on the 30th this assault took place I 
undei* cover of a violent bombardment. The first rush carried 
the Germans up to within a few yards of the railway embank- 
ment ; bombing their way forward they swept over it and, taking 
the defenders in enfilade, drove a wide gap in the Allied line 
from Ramscapcilc to Pervyse, both of these villages falling into 
their hands. The Belgian 2nd Div. was broken through and the 
situation was critical in the extreme. A counter-attack by four 
French and Belgian battalions was immediately put in by Gen. . 
Grosetti, commanding the French 42nd Div,, and succeeded in 
holding up the enemy flood. A second counter-attack, delivered 
about 4 P.M., penetrated into Ramscapcilc, where fighting con- 
tinued to rage furiously all night. On the flanks of the attack 
the Allied line of defence had held fast, and the 4th Ersatz Div. 
and the XXII. Reserve Corps had been held up. 

The crisis was past. The German intention was to renew the 
attack on the 3i8t. but at 11:30 p.m., as orders to this effect j 
were being prepared, a staff oflicer from one of the divisions 
arrived at the headquarters of the III. Reserve Corps with the 
report tliat in view of the rise of the river the attack could not be 
continued. A belt of water 2,000-3,000 yd. wide and reaching as 
high as a man's waist covered the country behind the German 
front-line units and threatened to cut them off from their com- 
rades unless they were hastily withdrawn. Accordingly, on the 
31st the III. Reserve Corps was ordered back to the E. bank of 
the river, only weak rear parties being left to cover the move- 
ment. By g A.M. the Belgians were once more in possession of 
RamscapeJle and the railway embankment. Farther to the S. the 
positions held by the XXII. Corps on the W. bank of the river 
N. of Dixmude were also menaced by the rising tide of water, 
and the troops holding them were withdrawn on the night of 
Nov. I. By the morning of the and there were left of all the 
German gains on the left bank of the Yser only the villages of 
Schoorbakke and St. Georges and two farms N. of Dixmude. 

On either flank of the Allied line where bridgeheads existed 
over the river, the first days of Nov. saw a series of small attacks 
with the object of improving the local positions. Such opera- 
tions took place on Nov, 3 and 4 in the Nieuport sector, when 
Lombarteyde was occupied temporarily but lost again. A 
French atUck also took place on the 3rd £. of Dixmude, and 


Others on the 4th agginst St. Geoigea and Schoorbakke, but 
generally speaking, the Germans ipAintajned their positions. 

The battle of the Yserj jftrigtJy speaking, was overs, and the 
plan of the German Hi^er Command, to seize the Channel 
ports and envelop the AJBed left flank, had failed thanks to the 
heroic resistance of the French and Belgian troops. It was 
estimated that the battle had cost the Belgian army x8,ooo 
casualties, the French some 5,000 (inclusive of the action at Dix- 
mude on Nov. lo), and the Germans some 28,000, 

Crisis of the Battle of Yprest Oct, 2q-Nov, 8, — In conjunction 
with the decisive attacks on the Yser line in the N., the German 
IV. Army was also preparing for a renewal of the assault , on 
the Ypres front. A new army group was formed, under the 
command of von Fabock, consisting of the Bavarian II. and the 

XV. Corps and the Bavarian 6th Reserve and 26th Div., with 
some heavy artillery from the VI. Army. This new group, 
assembling behind the junction of the IV, and VI. Armies, was 
to come into line on the a8th on the front Wcrvicq-Dculcmopt, 
in order to deliver a decisive attack also on the 30th. Both the 
German armies already in line were to cofiperate. 

Their preparatory attacks commenced on the 29th with ex- 
treme vigour. The Bavarian 6th Reserve Div., which had pre- 
ceded the remaining troos>s of the new group into the battle-line, 
under cover of the early morning mist drove in the ist and 7th 
Divs, at their point of junction E. of Gheluvclt. The reserves 
of the former division threw them back again out of all but the 
front trenches they had gained; the losses of the assailants were 
heavy. But this was only the prelude to the drama about to 
open. During the night of the 2gth-3oth the Fabeck group re- 
lieved part of the VI. Army Cav. in the line and went forward 
at 9 A.M. next morning. The XV. Corps on the right, moving 
with its right on the Menin-Ypres road and with its left on Zand- 
voorde, fell upon the 7th Div. and pushed them out of Zand- 
voorde after fierce fighting, but were then checked by the I. 
Corps reserves. On their left the Bavarian 11 . Corps advanced, 
and the French XVI, Corps and the British 3rd and 2nd Cav. 
Divs., after giving up some ground, made head against the 
enemy just E. of St, Eloi and Wytschaete. The 26th Inf. Div, 
failed however to dislodge the ist Cav. Div. from Mcssincs; a 
temporary success by the I. and II. Cav. Corps E. of Ploegsteert 
wood was retrieved by the 4th Div., and the XIX, Corps also 
failed to hold their gains at Bois Grenier, against the 6th Div. 

The situation of the British, despite the fact that they had 
for the moment held their front intact, gave rise naturally to 
considerable anxiety at French's headquarters and the promise 
of Foch, who visited French at 2 a.m. on the next morning, to 
dispatch strong reinforcements to the I. Corps on the morrow, 
must have been very welcome. It was agreed that a French 
force of five battalions and three batteries under Moussy should 
be put in near HoUebeke, and another detachment at Becelaere; 
while the 32nd Div. would be sent to support the cavaliy astride 
the Ypres-Comines canal. Before these forces could be brought 
up on the 31st, the enemy renewed his assaults. The 4th Div, 
in the S, was first attack^ shortly after dawn; the action soon 
spread to the N., where the 26tblnf. Div, strove with the British 
Cav. Corps for the possession of Messines. The village was lost 
at 9 A.M., re-entered at i P.M., disputed hotly till dark and finally 
left in British hands. Farther to the N. the Bavarian 6th Re- 
serve Diy. vainly .assailed the front of the 2nd and 3rd Cav. 
Divs., whose sector was taken over before long by the Fi*ench 

XVI. Corps; but though the latter on their part delivered a series 
of counter-attacks, they were miaMe to achieve much. 

The main crisis of the battle, however, was played out N. of 
the Ypres-Gomines canal. Here the Bavarian II. and the XV. 
Corps had, as early as 10:30 a.m., forced back the ist Div. front 
N. of the Menin road and followed this up by a strong attack 
along the road itself. Eight battalions employed against Ghelu- 
velt quickly overmastered the two battalions in garrison there, 
and by 1:30 p . m . bad seized the village and driven a gap in the 
British line, iThe situation was perilous in the extreme; the left 
of the 7th; Div. was enveloped, and the right of the ist Div, 
forced back in disorder down the Menin road. At the seme time 
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the commanders and some of the staff of the ist and and Divs. 
were knocked oUt by a shell which ntmck their headquarters; 
Haig prepared to retire to a line just in front of Ypres and hold 
on there at all costs. 

But the Germans could not exploit their success; the Wor- 
cesters, in local reserve, thrown in at a p.ic., cheeked the 
ehemy^s progress, and secured a position from which they could 
flank any further advance beyond Gheluvelt. The left of the 
XV. Corps had been held up by the 7th Div., assisted by the 
local reserves, and had been unable to exploit the exposure of 
its immediate enemy*s flank caused by the loss of Gheluvelt. 
The Bavarian II. Corps indeed forced its way forward some- 
what against the right of the 7th Div. and the 3rd Cav. Div., 
but its advance also eventually came to a stand, as had that of 
its comrades on the tight and left of it, A gap which opened in 
the right wing of the 7th Div. late in the afternoon was oppor- 
tunely filled by the arrival of the 7th Gav. Bde. which threw 
back the enemy. 

It was clear that the enemy would not desist from his efforts, 
which had on the 31st brought him so near to success, but that 
further fierce attacks might be anticipated on the following 
days. The situation seemed therefore dark enough; the troops 
of the French VIII. Army, with which it had been intended to 
assume a large scale counter-offensive against both flanks of 
the enemy group attacking the British I. Corps, had had to be 
thrown in piecemeal to support various weak points in the line, 
and only one division, the 43rd, was left in general reserve W. of 
Ypres. Certain units even of this division had been sent into 
line before nightfall on the 31st in the vicinity of St, Eloi. 

The fighting on Nov. 1, as was expected, was little if at all 
less severe than on the two preceding days. The main pressure, 
however, had shifted from the front of the British I. Corps over 
the Ypres-Comines canal to that of the cavalry corps. In the 
N. the enemy’s efforts, which were not very vigorous, broke 
down before the readjusted lines of the ist and 7th Divs., and 
the 3rd Cav. Div. The fighting, which had continued all 
through the night of the 3i8t-ist around Wytschacte and 
Messincs, had already placed the cavalry corps in a difficult 
position, their line being broken at several points, and only 
partly rcBtablished ; however, the main German attack did 
not take place till noon, when the Bavarian 6th Reserve Div. 
and the 26th Div. advanced. Wytschacte, lost between 2 and 3 
A.M. on the 31st, was still at this time ixi German hands, despite 
the efforts of reinforcements from the 3rd Div., sent up from 
the S. and from the 5th Cav. Bdc. with French units of the 32nd 
and 43rd Divs., but the village was recovered about 6 p.m, and 
held firmly by the French. The loss of Wytschacte had been 
followed by that of Messines; the ist Cav. Div, were drawn 
back to an entrenched line N. of Wulvcrghem, and later relieved 
by parts of the French XVI. and XX. Corps and of Conneau’s 
cavalry. The situation, which had at one time seemed critical, 
was thus saved by the arrival of French and British reinforce- 
ments, and by the evening gave rise to loss anxiety. The attack 
was continued next day by the Germans, who had put in a new 
division, the 3rd, on the left of the Bavarian 6th Reserve, and 
the fight swayed to and fro all day. By the evening Wytschacte 
and the crest of the ridge had been lost, but the French line was 
firmly settled on the rear slopes of the ridge to the west, 

Gen. d’Urbal had not yet however abandoned all hope of a 
successful offensive, but the attempts of the French to advance 
on the 2nd and following days were neutralized by renewed 
efforts on the part of the enemy, and only in the Merckem- 
Bixschoote area was some slight progress made. On Nov. 5 
d’Urbal received instructions from Joffre, which stated that the 
Flanders theatre of operations had lost sofiie of its importance 
since neither Allied nor German attacks cooild hope to gain any 
further appreciable result, and that it was intended shortly to 
vnthdraw troops from the VIII. Army for use elsewhere. 

Meanwhile the British dispositions had undergone some 
changes; the 7th Div. being relieved by two composite bri- 
gades from the II. Corps, and the French IX. Corps taking over 
part of the I. Corps front. 


^ A renewed period of activity on the British front occurred 
m a few days, when these reliefs had been barely completed* 
On the 6th and 7th the 7th Cav. Bde. and units of the 7th and 
1st Divs. recovered some ground lost by the French near 
ZWartelen; attacks on the 7 th and 8th against the 3rd Div. E* 
of Herenthagc wood and the ist Div. and the French farther 
N. were also successfully dealt with. This was but the mutter- 
ing before the bursting of the last storm. 

The Germans, determined to make one lost push for Ypres, 
formed on the gth a new army group under von Linsingen, 
consisting of the XV. Corps and a composite corps, made up 
of the 4th Div. ami a division of the Guard. This was put 
in on the left of the Fabock group with orders to drive back 
and crush the enemy N. of the Ypres-Comines canal. The 
Fabeck •group was to cooperate with infantry and artillery. 
This attack, timed for the nth, was to be prefaced by an 
advance of the whole IV. Army on the previous day from Dix- 
mude S. to Polygon wood. The southern part of this attack 
however did not get going. 

The Final BaUle^ and the Stc^hUization of the Flanders Fronts 
Nov. 8-30 , — The attack on Dixmude was entrusted to the 4th 
Ersatz Div. and the XXII. Reserve Corps and took place on 
Nov. 10. The garrison of Belgian infantry and French Marine 
Fusiliers had been reinforced by French colonial troops and the 
Germans had to p>ay dearly for their success. The bombard- 
ment opened at dawn and the infantry attack at 7 140 a.m. It 
failed and was renewed after further artillery preparation at 
9:30 a.m;. By i p.m. the garrison had been driven from the 
eastern suburb and the town was assailed from N.E., E., and 
S.E. After desperate fighting, lasting till nightfall, the Germans 
succeeded in securing possession of the ruins of Dixmude. The 
garrison withdrew to the W. bank of the Yser and broke the 
bridges, but the enemy made only half-hearted attempts to 
foUbw them. They claimed to have taken in the town about 
1,400 prisoners and much material. Further to the S., in the 
Bixschootc-Langeraarck area, the German attacks made little 
headway. The British front was not attacked on the loth. 

Its turn was to come on the iith, when the P'abcck and 
Linsingen groups attacked on the whole front from the Menin 
road to S. of Messines, about 9:30 in the morning, after two 
hours’ bombardment, A thick mist veiled and assisted their 
advance. On the right of the assault the 12 battalions of the 
Guard struck against the line held by the weakened British ist 
and gth Bdes., and some French Zouaves. Their right broke 
past the S. side of Polygon wood, and swept the defenders out of 
Nonne Boschen, but their further progress was stayed on the 
western edge of this copse, and shortly after noon a counter- 
attack by the 2nd Oxon. and Bucks, L.I. forced them out of it 
again. The centre and left of the Guard, ^ftcr some initial suc- 
cess in Inverness copse and Herenthage wood, were also held 
up and compelled to abandon most of their guns. Further S. 
also little progress had rewarded the Germans’ efforts. The XV. 
Corps had to content itself with the capture of Hill 60; the 
Bavarian II. Corps gained some success N. of Wytschacte; 
ebewhere the attackers had been kept to their trenches. 

This day’s fighting was the closing act of the Ypres battle. 
Both sides were entirely exhausted by close on a month of 
sustained and bitter fighting, which had thinned their ranks, 
drained their supply of munitions, and left them no available 
reserves which could be employed in further effort. On Nov. 1 5 
General d’Urbal came to the decision to suspend further offen- 
sive activity, consolidate his position and allow his troops a 
period for rest and refitment. Joffre, however, felt that the 
operations on the Flanders front had reached their fitting ter- 
mination with the repulse of the enemy’s la.st desperate effort to 
bring about a decision in the open field; and accordingly instruct- 
ed d’Urbal to hold himself henceforward on the defensive. 

The Germans on their side had also come to an end of their 
resources. On the t7th the German IV. Army commander, 
after the failure of a final effort by the 4th Div. in Herenthage 
wood, ** decided to give up any idea of continuing the offensive — 
a decision to, which he was compeJlfijfel^y: the low fighting strength 
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of his troops and the bad autumn weather which was affecting 
their health; ... the German General Staff fully concurred 
in the decision.*' 

Meanwhile on the sist the British were withdrawn from the 
Ypres salient. French troops took over the front line; the I. 
Corps and Cavalry Corps remained in reserve; the two bri- 
gades of the II. Corps which had been sent up to the N. were also 
moved back to rest. 

The battle of Flanders was at an end, and the armies, their 
front stabilised along all the line from the sea to Switzerland, 
settled down with the approach of winter to trench warfare. 

(X.) 

II, Battles N. of the Lys, 1915 

The five weeks* pause in active operations which had followed 
the battle of Neuve Chapcllc was due mainly to the necessity of 
accumulating ammunition, of which the supply was still far 
from adequate, but also to the need of timing the next attack 
to coincide with General Foch’s great attack against the Germans 
K. of Arras. Meanwhile a minor operation carried out by the 
II, Corps S.E. of Ypres led to extremely fierce local fighting. 
Where the Ypres-Comines railway cuts through one of the 
southern spurs of the Broodseinde ridge there is a mound which 
was of considerable tactical value especially as an artillery 
observation post. On April 17 1915 this “ Hill 60 ** was success- 
fully stormed by the 2nd K.O.S.B. and ist Royal West Kents of 
the sth Div., but its capture provoked prolonged and vigorous 
counter-attacks. The hill was lost and retaken more than once 
and not only the whole of the 13th Bde, but the ist Devons and 
xst E. Surreys of the 14th Bde. and the 2nd Camerons of the 
27th Div. had to be thrown into the fight. By the end of a week 
the Germans had apparently acquiesced in the loss of the posi- 
tion for their counter-attacks died away. 

But the struggle for Hill 60 was soon to be eclipsed. During 
April the British had gradually relieved the French in the 
Ypres salient. First the 27th Div. took over the line from 
Zwartclen to Polygon Wood, then the 28th came in on the left 
to and beyond the Broodseinde cross-roads, by April 17 the 
Canadian Div., now allotted to the V. Corps, occupied the N.E. 
face of the salient as far as the Yprcs-Poelkapelle road. Thence 
to the Ypres-Yser canal were French troops, chiefly Africans. 
It was against this last section that on April 22 the Germans 
delivered the first gas attack. Some suspicions of this new 
weapon seem to have reached the Allied Headquarters, but there 
had been no time for preventive measures, and to the unfortunate 
Africans the gas-clouds came as a complete surprise. Luckily 
for the Allies the efficacy of their new weapon surprised the 
Germans themselves: they hastened to fall upon the Canadians 
whose left flank the rout of the French had completely exposed, 
but they had not enough troops to exploit their success. 

The Canadians stood the strain of their first serious engage- 
ment splendidly. Their front line maintained their positions 
unshaken; a line was hastily improvised along the Podkapelle 
road toward St, Julien to cover the exposed flank and rear of 
the front line, while local reserves manned the second-line 
trenches near ** Shell Trap Farm ** N. of Wieltje in time to 
check the further advance of the Germans. Divisional and corps 
reserves were hurried up at once and that evening a counter- 
attack by the loth and i6th Batts, temporarily recovered a 
wood W. of St, Julien. But the position was critical in the 
extreme. Between “ Shell Trap Farm ** and the canal a 2-m. gap 
lay open, Ypres itself was dangerously exposed and all the troops 
in the salient might have been cut off by a rapid German ad- 
vance in force. Moreover, during the night of April 22-23 the 
Germans succeeded in capturing the bridge at Steenstraate over 
the Yscr canal and established themselves on the western bank. 

The first need was therefore to close the gap between the 
Canadians and the French right. But conditions were all 
against counter-attacks. There was little time for reconnoitring 
or for coordinating advances, there was hardly any heavy 
artillery to support them for ow 50 French guhs had fallen into ; 
i^e enemy's hands. In of April 23 attacks were made i 


by a detachment drawn ftom th^ reserves of the afith Div. 
the Canadian xst and 4th Batts, and by the X3th Bde- (sthDiv.) 
hastily fetched up from the rest camp where it was recuperating 
after its heavy fighting for HiU 60. These attacks did not dis- 
lodge the Germans from the position they had already dug and 
wired along the ridge running westward past Pilekem, but they 
prevented further advance and by the evening a continuous 
line had been established from the canal to St. Julien. Else- 
where the position remained unchanged; though heavily shelled 
and under reverse and enfilade fire the Canadians stuck stub- 
bornly both to their original trenches and to the new flank 
thrown back to cover St. Julien, and more than one German 
advance was beaten off. 

But with the Germans on the Pilekem ridge their guns could 
not only enfilade all the roads leading eastward into the “ Salient " 
but could fire into the backs of the troops S. and E. of Ypres 
whose situation was therefore rendered most unsatisfactory. 
However, encouraged by promises of large French reinforcc- 
I ments. Sir John French endeavoured to maintain his original 
position until the French could reestablish theirs. He had 
brought up a brigade of the 4th Div. and the newly arrived 
Northumbrian Territorial Div. (later numbered soth), while in 
the course of April 24 the Lahore Div. reached Ouderdom. 
But before a systematic counter-attack could be launched a 
successful German attack on the Canadians had changed the 
position for the worse. On the morning of April 24 an ex- 
tremely heavy bombardment developed on the original Canadian 
trenches, followed by the discharge of gas and by infantry attacks 
in force. The troops N. of St. Julien were overwhelmed and in 
the course of the morning the Germans, pressing on, made 
themselves masters of St. Julien and drove its defenders back 
upon Fortuin. Between Fortuin and the trenches of the Can- 
adian 2nd Bde., which still held out, there was for a time an open 
gap, but the German efforts to advance were checked by artillery 
fire at short range and before dark the gap was filled mainly by 
units of the 28th Div. to whose position, around Broodseinde, 
the German attacks had now extended though without success. 
But St. Julien was gone and the next counter-attack had to 
make the recovery of St. Julien its objective. 

This, delivered early on April 25 by the 10th Bde. and various 
attached units, advanced the line a little, but failed to recover 
the village. With equal gallantry and equally heavy casualties 
the Lahore Div. and the French attempted on April 26 to regain 
the Pilekem ridge, but just as success seemed within reach gas 
drove the French back and the advanced troops of the Lahore 
Div., overcome by this new weapon, could not maintain the 
positions they had reached. The Northumberland Fusilier 
(T.F.) Bde. attacked St. Julien with the same ill-fortune and 
meanwhile the Germans had managed despite the stubborn 
resistance of the Canadian 2nd Bde. to capture most of the 
Gravcnstafel ridge. The 28th Div.'s left, N. of Broodseinde, was 
thus seriously exposed while simultaneously its infantry attacked 
it in front, but the arrival of the nth Bde. (4th Div.) enabled 
some sort of line to be established across the N. of ** the Salient." 
Still it was only with great difficulty and heavy losses from shell- 
fire, that the newly arrived units managed to dig themselves in 
and establish touch with each other. Luckily the German 
infantry attacks lacked vigour and determination and afforded 
the defenders welcome opportunities for retaliation. 

By the evening of April 26th, however, the situation had 
not improved. A second attempt by the Lahore Div. (April 
27), though gallantly pressed, achieved nothing; the French 
had made no progress and with the Pilekem ridge firmly held 
by the Germans the advanced position of the V. Corps was 
clearly untenable. Accordingly Sir John French decided upon 
a withdrawal to , a new line running N. of St. Jean, N.E. of 
Wieltje, by Fresenberg, E, of Hooge, through the woods S. of 
the Ypres-Menin road to join the original line of the V. Corps 
N. of Hill 60. This line was much less liable to reverse and 
enfilade fire, but the evacuation of the Broodseinde ridge and 
Polygon wood meant losing valuable positions only to be re- 
captured at a heavy cost in the autumn of 19x7. The move 
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however, postponed to allow the French and the Lahore 
Div. one more attempt upon the Pilekem ridge but this also 
achieved nothing substantial and was followed by renewed Ger- 
mm attacks and desperate fighting. On May i an attempt upon 
Hill 6o in which gas was effectively used was only just beaten 
off by the gallantry and steadiness of the xst Dorsets, Next day 
a violent attack was launched against the northern face of the 
salient from St, Julien to the canal, bearing hardest upon the x 2th 
Bde., who suffered terribly from the gas. Prompt counter- 
attacks by the local reserves, including dismounted troopers of 
the 3rd Cav. Bde., restored the situation and drove the Germans 
back with heavy losses while elsewhere the line was successfully 
maintained. The actual withdrawal, begun on the night of May 
2-3 and completed on May 4, was covered by a stubborn defence 
of the left of 28th Div/s line N. of Broodseinde by the 2nd 
Buffs and the 3rd Royal Fusiliers, thanks to which the final 
stages of the retirement were unmolested by the Germans, who 
did not indeed discover what was happening until too late to 
interfere. Their one substantial success was the recovery of HiU 
60, recaptured on May 5 by a renewed gas attack. 

The evacuation of the advanced position of the V. Corps may 
be taken as ending the first stage of the battle. Fighting con- 
tinued, however, for another three weeks during which the Ger- 
mans delivered three major attacks, on May 8, May 13 and 
May 24. The first of these broke through the 28th Div. near 
Frezenberg and resulted despite several counter-attacks in the 
loss of most of that division's front line, though on its left the 
4th Div., which had replaced the Canadians, maintained its 
position. Between May 8 and May 13 there was particularly 
bitter fighting round Hooge where the 27th Div. was posted 
astride the Menin road. After repeated attacks the Germans 
contrived to make a few lodgments in the line, but their advances 
in mass formation had given good targets and they lost heavily, 
more than one local counter-attack meeting with success. 
South of the road against the 8ist Bde. they gained nothing sub- 
stantial, though N. of it the front trenches had to be evacuated 
in favour of a line just W. of the Bcllcwarde wood. The attack 
of May T3 extended from Hooge to the left of the British line. 
The exhausted infantry of the 28th Div. had now been relieved 
by the ist and 2nd Cav. Divs. acting as infantry on whom fell 
the brunt of the exceedingly heavy bombardment. This was 
followed up by infantry attacks which had little difficulty in 
occupying positions which had been almost obliterated. Counter- 
attacks by the 7th and 8th Cav. Bdes. (ist and 2nd Life Guards, 
Royal Horse Guards, loth Hussars and Essex and Leicester 
Yeomanry) reached the front line only to be forced back again 
by the violence of the bombardment, and the day resulted in the 
establishment of a new line some distance in rear of the original 
position, while the hamlet of Valorcnhock passed into German 
keeping and the left of the troops in the Bellewardc position had 
to be flung back to connect up with the cavalry new line. On 
the other flank, however, in front of Wieltje the 4th Div. held 
firm and inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, retaking such 
portions of the line as the Germans had temporarily captured. 

After May 13 ten days of intermittent heavy shelling and 
occasional sharp local fighting followed, during which the 
French recovered Streenstraate and thrust the Germans back 
across the canal. But the Germans had not finished. Early on 
May 24 a tremendous bombardment opened upon the whole 
front from the Menin road, northward. Gas was discharged in 
great quantities and at certain places, notably Hooge, “ Shell 
Trap Farm ** and the Bellewarde ridge, the defenders were com- 
pletely overcome by the fumes. The Germans therefore had 
only to advance against positions practically denuded of defend- 
ers. Counter-attacks were launched, but without much success 
beyond preventing the Germans from penetrating deeper than 
the front line, while just S. of Hooge the determined resistance of 
the 1st Cav. Div. checked the extension of the German success. 
During the night of May 24-25 some units of the 27th and 28th 
Divs., hastily recalled from rest camps where they were seeking 
to assimilate the large drafts with which they had just been 
^eplenishedi were put in to try aiiothw Counter-attack. Thb, 
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however, failed to recover Hooge or the Bellewarde ridge, and 
similarly, though the 4th Div. maintained most of its front, its 
centre had to be retired to a new lino through Wieltje. 

This fighting, however, marked the last serious German 
effort on this front. With all the advantages of surprise derived 
from their use of gas, they had not succeeded in taking Vpres 
and if they had made substantial gains of ground and had 
inflicted heavy casualties on the defenders their own losses 
whenever they had ventured on an infantry advance had been 
heavy. When viewed as a whole the defence of the Ypres 
salient during April and May igts stands out as a splendid 
achievement. Many battalions were in the front trenches for 
three weeks and more on end, without any relief, constantly 
shelled, subjected to repeated attacks, at a fearful disadvantage 
in having to face gas-attacks with only the most inadequate 
and improvised protection. Ground was lost, but the main 
position was held and the II. Army’s tenacious resistance 
supplies a good example of economy of forces.” When the 
German attack on Ypres was launched the Allied offensive 
further S. was about to be resumed. The II. Army was asked 
to maintain its ground without depending upon the men and 
munitions needed elsewhere. Only one division of the I. Army 
was employed in the defence of Ypres and it was not because of 
any diversion of resources to the Ypres area that the British 
offensive of May 1915 proved a bitter disappointment. 

(C.T.A.) 

in. Battles ot 1917 

Continuous fighting of a violent character took place in the 
Ypres- Yscr region during many weeks in the summer and au- 
tumn of 1917, but the operations as a whole may be said to have 
consisted of two distinct phases. The undertaking started with 
the brilliantly successful combat lasting only a few hours which 
has come to be known as the Battle of Messines. There followed 
a period of comparative lull, although progress was made at 
.some points and although counter-altacki had to be beaten off. 
Then there were huinched immediately to the N. of the scene 
of the Messines combat a series of attacks at short intervals 
which gained ground as successive waves do on a rising tide and 
which lasted for more than four months. 

The object in view throughout was the occupation of the 
whole of the belt of high ground which extends from a point 
about three miles directly N. of Armonti^res to near Dixmude, 
beyond the forest of Houthulst. Its general direction is at 
first north-eastward to about Ghcluvelt, then it turns north- 
ward to near Staden, and from that point it veers back west- 
ward toward the Yser, N. of the above-named forest. A con- 
tinuation of somewhat more conspicuous high ground lying N. 
of Hazcbrouck and Baillcul, this belt represents the watershed 
between the basins of the Lys and of the Yser. It rises generally 
some 100 to 150 ft. above the great Flanders plain, and it reaches 
a height of over 200 feet at a few points. Its southern portion 
in the spring of 1917 inclosed to a great extent the Ypres salient 
and had been the scene of many desperate encounters during 
the Ypres-Yser battles of 1914 and 1915; here the Allies* trenches 
gave them possession of some of the lower slopes on their side of 
the high ground, although all the upper portion was in German 
hands. Further to the N. the enemy held the whole of the high 
ground as well as stretches of plain to the W. of it, as from 
opposite Gheluvelt the direction of the Allies* front ran north- 
westward, i.e, diverging from the line of heights. The general 
plan of operations was to begin at the southern end, where the 
: belt of high ground was almost contiguous with the British front, 

I and to work from thence northward. This procedure was indeed 
almost dictated by the fact that the Ypres salient would have to 
be extended outward ere full use could be made in later under- 
takings of the important communications which diverge from 
Ypres itself toward Bruges and Ghent, and Oudenarde. The 
capture of the line of high ground^its total length was about 
23 m. — only represented the first part of the general strategical 
plan, which contemplated the initiating of subsequent operations 
I in the coast district by another force. s 
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The line which the Allies had been holding to the N. of 
Anncnti^res since the spring of 1915 formed in an inverted 
letter ** S,’^ the lower loop turned to the W., the upper loop 
turned to the E. and creating the Ypres salient. The lower loop 
on the other hand represented a pronounced enemy salient 
jutting into the territory in occupation of the Allies and causing 
them great inconvenience. Its area consbted almost entirely 
of high ground which had come to i>e known as the Messines- 
Wytschaete ridge. From this dominating position the Germans 
effectively enfiladed, and to some extent took in reverse, the 
Allies’ trenches to the S. and to the N. of the salient and also 
commanded the communications leading up to these from the 
rear, while they overlooked the town of Ypres from within 
easy field-gun range. Quite apart from any projects for an offen- 
sive on a great scale, the filling in of this enemy salient— the 
wresting of the Messines-Wytschacte ridge out of hostile hands 
— was bound to ameliorate the situation in Flanders from the 
point of view of the Entente and to render the task of barring 
the invader’s way toward the Channel ports so much the easier. 
In framing his plans fot the Flanders offensive Sir. D. Haig had 
already decided to make the high ground about Messines and 
Wytschaetc his first objective months before the date when the 
attack upon the position, formidable by nature and rendered 
infinitely more formidable by the labour that had been expended 
upon it, actually took place. 

General Plumcr and his II. Army, who had been acting as 
the wardens of the Ypres front for more than two years, had 
been selected to carry this operation out. To enable the 11 . 
Army to bring its full force to bear, the V. Army under General 
Gough had been transferred from the positions which it had been 
occupying between the 111 . and IV. Armies in Artois during 
IQ16, to the Ypres salient and it was thus on the left of the II. 
Preparations for the undertaking had been afoot since the pre- 
vious summer but they had only been carried on in earnest dur- 
ing the preceding winter. Moreover all the necessary labour 
and material had not been available until the prior demands of 
the Arras scheme of offensive operations had been satisfied, and 
very strenuous work had consequently to be carried on up to 
the lost moment so as to insure that all would be ready. The 
preparations included an elaborate railway scheme. Much road 
construction was an indispensable part of the plan. Special 
provision for securing an ample water supply had been made. 
A great force of artillery had been quietly assembled. But the 
most noteworthy item of all, owing to its virtual novelty, was 
the carrying into effect of arrangements for a deep mining 
offensive on a colossal scale. Twenty great mines had been 
established at the end of galleries running right under the 
enemy’s front line of dtjfence, but one of them had been blown 
up by the Gennans; a total length of 8,00a yards of gallery had, 
in spite of very active countermining on the part of the enemy, 
been driven by the tunnelling companies of miners since Jan., 
and 600 tons of explosives had been distributed between the 19 
mines that were effective. The simultaneous explosion of these 
mines at the moment when the assault was launched was the 
most remarkable feature in a battle, the exceptionally decisive 
issue of which was primarily to be attributed to the labour that 
had been expended in advance, and to the care and forethought 
of commander and staff which had preceded the opening of the 
combat. It should be mentioned that the preparations above 
ground had been carried out under special difficulties owing to 
most of this area being overlooked from the German lines. 

For the defence of this salient which they occupied, and the 
imix)rtance of which they fully realiac^d, the Germans depended 
upon two separate sets of lines, coinciding in trace with its arc. 
The more advanced set of lines of the two was close to the 
trenches that were occupied by General Plumer’s troops, and 
it was at most points pushed down the forward slope of the high 
ground. The second set of lines on the other hand, which formed 
an innier curve, followed the crest of the Messines-Wytschaete 
iridge along most of its extent. The villages of Messines and 
{^ytschaete had been organised as main centres of resistance 
capable of offering a stout defence, and many farms, hamlets 


and copses existing along the line had been utiliaed to form 
defensive posts. The Germans had moreover also constructed 
two chord positions stretching along the base of the salient 
partly on and partly below the reverse slopes of the high ground. 
The front one of these two positions represented the final objec- 
tive given to the assaulting columns by General Plumer. 

The troops of the II. Army detailed for the enterprise con- 
sisted, enumerating them from right to left, of the II. Anzac 
Corps under Lt-Gen. Sir A. Godley (Australian 3rd Div., New 
Zealand Div., 2 5th Div.) , with the Australian 4th Div. in support ; 
the IX. Corps under Lt.-Gen. Hamilton-Grordon (36th Div., 
r6th Div., 19th Div.), with the nth Div. in support; and the 
X. Corps under Lt^-Gen. Sir T. Morland (41st Div., 47th Div., 
23rd Div.), with the 24th Div. in support. There were thus nine 
divisions in front line and three in support. As the final objective 
of the troops along the whole battle^ront was the chord of the 
arc forming the salient, it followed that the divisions in the 
centre would have a greater distance to cover than the divisions 
on the flanks; this had been taken into account and had been 
provided for in the time-table. The moment of assault was 
fixed for 3:10 A.ii. on the morning of June 7, and' at that 
hour the 19 mines were exploded beneath the enemy’s front line 
with devastating effect. At a number of points the hostile 
trenches were completely obliterated and their garrisons wiped 
out, so that when the assailants reached the enemy’s front line 
under cover of a tremendous bombardment, very little resistance 
was offered and the first objective was secured almost at once. 
The consequence was that, as had been anticipated in the 
programme, the advancing infantry could proceed without 
delay to the execution of their next task, that of carrying the 
second German line. 71 ie capture of this proved more difficult 
than had that of the front defences. In some of the skilfully 
prepared loccdities the enemy detachments would not yield 
for some time, in spite of the storm of shell pouring down upon 
them; but such locidities 5pee<lily became isolated as the assail- 
ants pushed on between them, and their fall was not then long 
delayed. 'J'hc strongly fortified village of Messines was, accord- 
ing to the programme, taken by the New Zealanders. Wytschaete 
was captured after a determined struggle by portions of the 36th 
(Ulster) and of the i6th (Irish) Divs. fighting side by side. On 
the left, where a trough which is followed by the Ypres-Comines 
canal cuts through the belt of high ground, the 47th (London) 
Div. had very formidable obstacles to overcome but pressed 
steadily forward and took many prisoners. The movements of 
the attacking side had been somewhat hamp)ered at the outset 
by the dim light and by the air being dust-laden owing to the 
great explosions; but as the morning wore on this impediment 
to advance disappeared. An interesting feature in the opening 
phase of the battle had been that the tanks told off to assist 
the advancing battalions had in many cases been unable to get 
up in time to share in the struggles for the (ierman second line 
of defence, so rapid had been the movements of the infantry. 
The operations had proceeded in almost exact accordance with 
the time-table, and by early in the forenoon all the upper part of 
the Messines-Wytschaete ridge and of its extension north- 
eastward to the limit of the battlefield was in the hands of 
British and Australasian troops. These moreover had consoli- 
dated the ground that they had won, and they were holding a 
line which, along most of its extent, was on the reverse slope of 
the high ground and overlooked the German chord lines of 
trenches; guns had also been pushed forward promptly to assist 
at closer range the advance which was to be made against these 
as the final operations of the day. 

This closing effort took place in the afternoon and it was 
comidetely successful, although the enemy showed some dis- 
position to counter-attack and at some points offered a stubborn 
resistance. So it came about that by the evening the last object 
tive had been fully attained, and that General Plumer and his 
army had placed an extraordinarily complete and decisive 
tactical success to their credit. The extent of the success was 
not to be measured merely by the importance and extent of the 
area of ground which had been wrested out of the enemy’s 
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hahds !iy mwieiiy sbldieiiiliip. Great captures in men and 
materia! had also been effected. 7,^00 prisoners (including 145 
officers) had b^n taken, together with 67 guns, ^4 trench mortars 
and 204 machine-guns. Nor had the victory been purchased at 
a heavy cost in casualties; The total number of killed and 
wounded*-the latter in many cases representing trifling injuries 
—^nly amounted to 16,000 in an army of sixteen divisions 
assailing a position of exceptional strength and that was strongly 
held. That the defenders realized how thoroughly vanquished 
they were, was shown by the feeble nature of such counter- 
attacks as were attempted during the day, as well as by the fact 
that the conquerors were during the night permitted to consoli- 
date the ground that they had secured, almost unmolested. 
The battle of Messines was from the point of view of the victors 
a veritable masterpiece of design and of execution. 

Not until the evening of the following day, the 8th, did the 
Germans adventure a general countet-attack upon the positions 
which the II. Army had won and which it had by that time 
prepared satisfactorily for defence. Covered by an intense bom- 
bardment, the hostile infantry then advanc^ to the assault 
along practically the whole of the new front; but they were 
beaten off at all points. The enemy drew back somewhat from 
in front of the southern portion of the ground conquered by the 
II. Army during the next few days, and on the evening of the 
14th General Plumcr^s troops carried their line forward some 
distance on either flank. Their front thenceforward for some 
weeks ran almost in a straight line from where it quitted the 
line held on June 6, opposite the village of Frelinghien at the 
southern end, to Observatory ridge, situated a mile E. of 
Zillebekc, where it joined the line held on the earlier date; 
This represented a length of about nine miles. In depth, the 
ground wrested from the Germans opposite the centre of the 
old enemy salient was nearly three miles. 

Some very important re-arrangements in the general dis- 
tribution of the Allied forces N. of the Lys were bring carried 
into effect about the date of the battle of Messines and during 
the immediately following weeks, in preparation for the Flanders 
offensive that was to follow. The actual composition of the 
different British armies also underwent considerable change. 
Portions of the old IV. Army were moved N. from Artois, under 
command of Sir H. Rawlinson, to the extreme left of the Allies' 
line about Nieuport on the coast; this comparatively small IV. 
Army was to be expanded at a later date and was to play an 
important part in the operations, should the earlier stages 
prove as successful as was hoped. On its right were placed the 
Belgian forces. On the right of these again, and linking them up 
with General Gough's British V. Army, was brought in the 
French I. Army under command of General Antoine, which was 
to act under the orders of Sir D. Haig. Its right was a little N. 
of Boesinghe, where it was in contact with the Guards Div. 
which formed Gough's left; the V. Army front extended from 
thence to near the Ypres-Comines canal where it joined up with 
the left of the II. Army. 

A pause of some weeks in active operations now took place 
in Flanders, the time being devoted on the side of the Allies to 
making the elaborate preparations that were necessary before 
the contemplated offensive could be launched. The lull was 
however interrupted by an unfortunate incident on the extreme 
left of the line. In the coast region, the front between Dixmude 
and the shore followed a line in rear of the Yser river and canal 
except quite close to the sea. There it crossed over the enemy's 
side of the waterway, thereby creating a somewhat isolated 
patch of territory, occupied by troops whose communications 
with the rear and with their reserves were dependent upon a few 
floating bridges. This patch consisted near the sea of sand- 
dunes which from their nature were particularly difficult to 
entrench. It bad been taken oVer as it stood by the British ist 
and 32nd Diys. of the IV. Army and the ist Div. was on the 
left next the sea. Perplexed by the arrival of British troops on 
the coast and anticipating serious developments in this quarter, 
the Germans determined to strike a blow against the extremely 
vi^erable sector of the Allies' front lying on the rig^t bank 
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the Yser, and they delivered their attack on July xo. The front 
of the tst Div. beyond the river was on that day occupied by the 
ist Northamptotis and the 2nd K.R.R.C. battalions which 
had been brigaded together since quitting Aldershot in July 
1914. Early in the morning the isolated sector was subjected 
to an intense bombardment by a great number of guns which 
had been especially boncentmted for the purpose. The bridges 
in rear were destroyed by shell. Dugouts and shelters were 
flattened out, and the difficulties of the two battalions were 
much aggravated by the explosions choking their machine-guns 
and rifles with sand. When the hostile infantry advanced to the 
attack the small British force was overwhelmed, only a few 
small parties eventually escaping by swimming the river. But 
lUthough the enemy by this stroke gained possession of the left 
of the isolated sector, their effort against its right portion, 
held by the 32nd Div;, failed. No evil result followed to the 
Allies, apart from the disaster to the Northamptons and Rifles. 

Although the capture of the MesSineS’-Wytschaete ridge and 
of most of the high ground on either side of Ypres-Comines 
canal gap had put an end to the enemy overlooking Ypres from 
the S., and tended to limit hostile observation of the place from 
the S.E., the Germans still dominated it, in a measure, from the 
E., from the N.E. and from the N. This circumstance exercised 
a very important influence over the arrangements that were 
being carried out for the offensive about to be undertaken, the 
first stage of which was to be directed in the main against the 
invader's defences sited on the high ground lying in a quadrant 
round the ruined town. 

The various problems inseparable from the mounting of a 
great offensive," writes Sir D. Haig in his despatch of Dec. 25 
1917, ** the improvement and construction of roads and railways, 
the provision of an adequate water supply and of accommoda- 
tion for troops, the formations of dumps, the digging of dugouts, 
subways and trenches, and the assembling and registering of 
guns, had all to be met and overcome in the new theatre of 
battle under conditions of more than ordinary disadvantage. 
On no previous occasion, not excepting the attack on the Mes- 
sines-Wy tschaete ridge, had the whole of the ground from which 
we had to attack been so completely exposed to the enemy's 
observation. • . . Nothing existed at Ypres to correspond with 
the vast caves and cellars which proved of such value in the 
days prior to the Arras battle, and the provision of shelter 
for troops presented a very serious problem. The work of the 
Tunnelling Companies of the Royal Engineers deserves special 
mention in this connexion. It was carried on under great 
difficulties, both from the unreliable nature of the ground and 
from hostile artillery, which paid particular attention to all 
indications of mining activity on our part." 

Preparations for the offensive could not in fact be concealed. 
The forces with which it was proposed to break out from Ypres 
and to gain possession of the high ground to the E., further out 
to the N.E., and still further out to the N., were assembled 
openly during the latter part of the month of July. The Ger- 
mans were perfectly well aware that they were going to be 
subjected to a very formidable attack in this region. 

The portions of the coming battle-field that lay nearest to 
Ypres had already been the scene of fierce combats, which have 
been dealt with in Paris I. and II. of this article. But certain 
points in connexion with their topography call for .some refer- 
ence, while the arrangements which the Germans had made for 
defence must also be described. The little river Steenbeke (or 
Jansbeke as it is called in its lowest reaches) joining the Yser near 
Merckem, creates together with its tributary streams, nearly all 
of which join it on the right bank, a feature that proved of con- 
siderable tactical importance during the prolonged operations 
that followed. The main stream and also the watercourses 
joining it flow northwestward or westward from their sources on 
the crest of the high ground between the Yprea-Menin road and 
the village of Passchendaele, with gentle spurs jutting out be- 
tween them. The most extensive of these spurs is that between 
the valley of the Steenbeke itself and the low-lying flats of the 
Yser immediately N. of Ypres, which had come to be known as 
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the Pilckem ridge; it wng frem thk spur that the town wa» over- 
looked from the N« But the general direction of streams and 
spurs alike being that they run from S.E, to N.W., it followed 
that an oBensive directed north^eastw^ had to cross them 
successively and that they tended to provide the defimders with 
a succession of minor positions. Seeing also that) from about 
the point where the V. Amy was in contact with the 11 . Army, 
the main ridge ran in a generally northerly direction, while 
the front occupied by the V* Amy before the attack was 
launched ran from S.E. to N.W^, General Gough’s forces which 
were to carry the operation out, with the French I. Army 
codperating on their left, necessarily pivoted on their right and 
in throwing their left forward were >conf routed by this succession 
of minor positions. The shallow : depressions representing the 
valleys of the Steenbeke and its afBuents tended to be marshy 
and to flood and become almost impassable in wet weather. 

Anticipating that the Allies would embark on a great oflensive 
in this quarter sooner or later, and becoming aware during the 
spring that such an oflensive was actually in preparation, the 
Germans bad taken steps to meet the eventuality with charac- 
teristic thoroughness and ingenuity. Experiences on the 3omme, 
on the Ancre and at Arras, as well as onbattle^fronts in Cham- 
pagne where they had been attacked by the French, had taught 
them that a continuous system of trenches did not proffer an 
altogether satisfactory form of defence against the terrific bom- 
bardments which the Allies could bring to bear, unless abundant 
underground cover could be provided; and the nature of the soil 
in Flanders, with water always near the surface, militated 
against the creation of subterranean galleries. A continuous line 
in any case offered a favourable target for guns and was objection- 
able on that account. They were therefore holding the ground 
over which attack was expected by a system of numerous dis- 
connected trenches and strong points which were arranged in 
depth rather than in breadth and which permitted of the for- 
ward defences being held by relatively small forces, with the 
idea of gradually absorbing attack rather than of giving no 
ground at all. Scattered about were snuU concrete blockhouses 
with walls of great thickness which could not be harmed by 
shell of less than about 6-in. calibre, and which contained garri- 
sons of about twenty men each, with two or three machine-guns; 
the British soldiers when they came to make acquaintance with 
them called them pill-boxes.” A defensive system designed 
after this fashion was more diiTicult to map by aerial photog- 
raphy than were continuous lines, and a preliminary bom- 
bardment directed against it was in consequence necessarily so 
much the less effective. As their front line near Ypres had 
been in existence since 1915 and as much labour had been ex- 
pended upon it the Germans were, however, trusting to the old 
system to meet the first shock in the event of attack. It was 
rather in the later offensive operations that the Allies found 
themselves confronted with the new devices. 

The front which Sir D. Haig had decided to extend his initial 
advance along stretched from opposite Deulemont on the right, 
to beyond Steenstraat on the left — a distance of over 1 5 miles. 
But the most important blow was to be delivered by the V. 
Array in the middle on a front of approximately 7J m. between 
the Ziil^beke-Zandvoorde road and the village of Boesinghe 
(inclusive) on the left. The task of the II. Army to the S. was 
Hinited to that of increasing the area threatened, so as to occupy 
the enemy’s attention, only a trilling advance being intended. 
The French 1 . Army on the British left was to push forward its 
right in close touch with the left of the V. Array, with the primary 
object of securing this against counter-attack from the N. 
The start of the offensive had originally been fixed for July 25. 
It was however postponed for various reasons until the 3rst. 
Owing to the enemy having retired out of his foremost trenches 
along the northern portion of the V, Army front, British and 
French troops on the 27th crossed the Yser canal (which had 
hitherto formed an awkward obstacle at this point) about 
Boesinghe; this enabled bridges to be thrown and it greatly 
facilitated the attack in the left sector when this took place 
Ikmr days later. 


The order of battle of the V. Army (JI., XIX.y XV| 1 I« and' 
XIV. Corps), enumerating the divisions from right to left, was 
as follows: — a4th, 30th, 8th, xsth, 55th, :39th, 51st, 38th and 
Guards Div., with two divisions to each corps in support. The 
French ist Div. was next to the Guards beyond Boesinghe. 
Starting at 3:50 a.m. on the 31st, the Allied infantry generally 
experienced little resistance at first and only began to meet with 
serious loss when advancing towards their second objectives^ 
This was particularly the case on the right, where the 24th and 
30th Divs. were endeavouring to gain possession of all the com- 
manding ground about and beyond Shrewsbury forest and 
Sanctuary wood to the S. of the Menin road; they failed to push 
forward more than a few hundred yards. But further to the 
left the assailants were successful at almost all points, reaching 
the line of the Steenbeke and capturing St. Julien, The French 
stormed Bixschootc, which was beyond the furthest objective 
given them. Even if the check to Gough’s right discounted the 
completeness of the victory, the third battle of Ypres had 
opened most encouragingly for the Allies. The Pilckem ridge had 
been wrested from the enemy so that the town of Ypres was no 
longer overlooked by hostile forces to the N, and N.E., the front 
had been pushed forward along its full extent, and over 6,100 
prisoners (including 135 officers) and 2$ guns had been taken 
by the British alone. 

But the weather had broken. July had up till the 31st been 
an almost consistently fine month, but that morning opened 
threatening, and rain caipc on during the course of the day. It 
fell steadily all that night and continued without cessation for 
four days, while for several days following the weather remained 
unsettled. The low-lying clayey soil, pitted with shell-holes, 
became a succession of muddy pools. The valleys became almost 
impassable except at a few points. The delay that ensued gave 
the German troops time to recover from their defeat of the 3i3t 
and also to bring up reinforcements before there could be any 
question of continuing the offensive; it was not indeed until Aug. 
x6 that improving weather had sufficiently dried the ground to 
justify the launching of a fresh general attack. This was again 
undertaken by the V. Army and by portions of the French I. 
Army on its left, the Menin road marking about the southern 
limit of the offensive operations. The four corps of the V. Army 
(II., XIX., XVIII. and XIV.) were disposed in line in the same 
order as on the opening day, but on this occasion the divisions 
in front line were in most cases those that had been in support 
before. The advance was timed for 4:45 a . m ., and the operations 
were quite successful on the left, but the result on the right was 
even more disappointing than it had been on the 31st and on 
tliis occasion comparative failure extended further along the 
line toward the left. Except for some trifling local gains of ground 
the II. and XIX. Corps improved their position very little, 
suffering repulse at most points; nor was the resistance of the 
enemy purely of the passive kind, for the Germans delivered 
some determined counter-attacks, and as a result of several 
hours of fluctuating fighting the troops in front line in the right 
half of Gough’s Army lost heavily. The XVIII. Corps on the 
other hand did raucb better, its left division indeed gaimng all 
its objectives, while the XIV, Corps, stUl further to the left, 
was entirely successful. Langemarck was taken, the Steenbeke 
passed along a front of two or three miles, and a large gap made 
in the German third line of defence. The French advanced 
their line all along their front and occupied Drie Drachten on 
the extreme left, on the borders of the inundation area. Still, 
if the Allies were entitled, upon the whole, to claim victory in 
view of what had been accomplished along the left half of the 
battle-front and of their having secured 2,000 prisoners and, 30 
guns, their arms had met with reverse in the other half. Nor 
was there reason to suppose that the enemy losse^i h^d been more 
severe than those of the assailants. 

The Flanders offensive, unavoidably started late, had now 
been in full swing for more than a fortnight, and little improve- 
ment in the position had been effected in what represented the 
rcaljy vital sector of the front*— the ground about the crest of 
the ridge stretching a^ay from the uplands wpn at Uie ha^rie 
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df Me^ihes toward Pftskh^niiaele; Up there the line had only 
been advanced a few htthdted yards as a result of two regularly 
prepared attacks. Unless progress could be expedited at this 
Critical point, there was little prospect of achieving the object 
for which the offensive had been undertaken. It was clear that 
a fresh force was needed to deal with the enemy in this portion 
of the sphere of operations, and the British commander-in-chief 
therefore decided to extend the left of the II. Army northward 
and to entrust the attacks against the higher ground to General 
Plumer, who was to work in conjunction with the V. Army 
farther to the left. Experifences gained on July 31 and Aug. 16 
had moreover shown that new methods of attack were called 
for. The enemy’s elastic system of defence— forward trenches 
weakly held while formidable reserves were kept in hand to 
counter-attack before assailants could consolidate such ground 
as they had won — suggested limitation in the depth of objectives, 
and it called for spccid artillery concentrations to deal with the 
hostile counter-strokes when they were delivered. The requisite 
measures todk some time to carry out and the weather moreover 
continued unfavourable during the latter part of Aug., rendering 
the ground so waterlogged that a long interval became necessary 
to permit of its drying to some extent. In Flanders it may be 
remarked, as in England, humidity of the atmosphere increases 
rapidly from about the middle of Aug. onward, so that periods 
of fine weather have less and less effect in absorbing the moisture 
of the ground as the season advances. The first half of Sept, 
however, proved bright and dry and the date of the next attack 
was fixed for the 20th of that month. 

The plan of operations for this day was that the II. Army 
(consisting from right to left of the 19th, 39th, 41st, 23rd, 
Australian ist and 2nd Divs.) was to push forward between the 
Ypres-Comines canal and a point a few hundreds yards S. of 
the Ypres-Roulers railway, while the V. Army (consisting from 
right to left of the 9th, 55th, s8th, sist and 20th Divs.) was to 
press forward on its left to as far N. as the Ypres-Staden railway. 
At no point was it proposed to gain more than a mile of ground 
in depth, and, except about the Ypres-Menin road and im- 
mediately to the N. of this, the furthest objectives given to the 
various divisions were not more than half a mile in advance of 
the existing line. The weather unfortunately broke during the 
night of the igth-aoth; but in spite of this the attacks achieved 
their object aU along the front and the efforts of the II. Army 
were crowned with brilliant success in a sector where previous 
attempts had to a great extent failed, the crest of the main 
ridge on either side of the Ypres-Menin road being wrested from 
the enemy. The V. Army likewise appreciably improved its 
position. The losses of the attacking side on this day were 
relatively small, in view of the importance of what had been 
achieved, and 3,243 prisoners and several guns were taken. 

Sir D. Haig followed up the success of the 20th without delay. 
A fresh thrust took place along a more restricted length of front 
on the 26th, from about half a mile S. of the Menin road to a 
point about a mile and a half N. of the Yprcs-Roulers railway. 
The forces detailed for the enterprise, enumerating them from 
right to left, were the 39th, 33rd, Australian sth and 4th Divs. 
of the II. Army, and the 3rd, soth and 58th Divs. of the V. Army. 
The Germans had in the meantime been making desperate 
attempts to recover some of the ground which they had lost 
about the Menin road and Polygon wood, but without success; 
and in spite of their resolute opposition they were unable to pre- 
vent the British troops from attaining practically the whole of 
their objectives on the 26th. The rest of Polygon wood was 
captured, the British position was improved all along the line, 
and 1,60b prisoners were taken. That the losses should have 
been by no means heavy on this day as on the 20th showed how 
effective an answer the method of the shallow objective provided 
to the enemy’s new plan of defence by depth. The combats of 
Sept. 20 and 26 having given almost the entire crest of the main 
ridge into British hands to a depth of a mile and a half in advance 
of the line taken up on July 31, Sir D. Haig arranged for a 
very important operation to take place on Oct. 4, the front this 
time extending from Polygon wood to the YpreS^Staden rail- 
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way, although a minor advance was also to take place S. of 
Polygon wood and S. of the Monin road. 

There was a severe gale accompanied by torrents of rain 
daring the night of the 3nl, and the weather conditions on the 
following morning were so unfavourable that the ground was in 
most parts of the battle-field little better than a morass. The 
enemy moreover was in great strength, especially in the centre; 
two fresh divisions had been brought up into the German line 
and, as it happened, these together with the troops already on 
the spot were drawn up ready to deliver an assault which was 
rimed to start ten minutes later than the hour that had been 
fixed for the British advance. The consequence was that when 
the British artillery barrage opened it caught hostile forces that 
were gathered in mass and it did great execution. The order of 
battle of the II. and V. Armies was as follows: — 37th Div. of 
the IX. Corps on the extreme right, athwart the Menin road, 
then the X. Corps (5th, 2rst, 7th Divs.) covering the front up to 
in front of Polygon wood, then the I. Anzac Corps (ist and 2nd 
Australian Divs.) reaching as far as the Ypres-Roulers railway, 
and, on their left again and forming the left of the II. Army, the 
II. Anzac Corps (Australian 3rd Div. and New Zealand Div.) ; 
the V. Army was represented by the XVIII. Corps (48th and 
nth Divs.) next to the II. Anzac Corps, with the XIV. Corps 
(4th and 29th Divs.) on the extreme left. The attacking side 
gained a signal victory this day. Nearly all its objectives were 
secured, and the gains were especially important in the centre 
where a firm footing was won along the main ridge about the 
villages of Molenaarelsthoek and Broodesinde for a length of a 
mile and a half; a gentle spur stretching back north-westward 
from this and known as the Gravenstafel ridge was also wholly 
secured. A hold was gained further to the left on the important 
village of Poelkapelle on the Ypres-Roulers road; and along all 
the central part of the zone of operations the assailants pushed 
their line forward several hundred yards, thereby taking pos- 
session of ground of great tactical importance. 5,200 prisoners 
were taken, including 138 officers, and, besides a few guns, a 
large number of machine-guns and trench mortars were amongst 
the day’s captures. Following as it did rapidly upon the suc- 
cesses of Sept. 20 and 26, the combat of Oct. 4 represented 
a highly satisfactory achievement, which had moreover been 
accomplished without very heavy sacrifice. It was not in- 
deed the losses encountered in these well-defined actions that 
gave grounds for anxiety so much as the casualties which 
occurred day after day to troops that were clinging to exposed 
positions, where owing to the condition of the ground it was 
almost impossible to create effective cover. 

A good defensive line had however now been secured. As a 
result of the offensive operations begun by General Plumer on 
June 7 and continued intermittently for four months, the crest 
of the long belt of high ground had been occupied from Messincs 
to within a very few hundred yards of the Ypres-Roulcrs railway 
and the situation of the Allies in Flanders had been vastly 
improved in consequence. Possession of the Gravenstafel ridge 
would moreover enable Sir D. Haig to establish a strong flanking 
position, which would render it difficult for the Germans to 
recover the high ground they had lost by a turning movement 
from the N. But, regarding the Allied offensive in this part 
of the theatre of war as a whole, the work was in reality only 
begun. The Houthulst forest, with the long line of high ground 
forming the quadrant of a circle beyond it, was still in the 
enemy’s hands. Until the ridge had been secured as far as the 
vicinity of Staden, it would be premature to embark on the 
second part of the general scheme of operations — attack on the 
German positions along the coast between Nicuport and Ostend. 
Sir D. Haig had now to decide whether he should continue his 
system of gradual advance N.E. of Ypres, or should^^^a halt. 

“ The year was far sipent,” he writes in his despatch. 
weather had been consistently uhpropitious, and the state '’dt 
the ground, in consequence of rain tirid ^shelling combined, made 
movement inconceivably difficult. The resultant delays had 
given the enemy time to bring up reinforcements and to organize 
his defence after each defeat. Even so, it wag still the difficulty 
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of movement far more than hostile eeBislance which continued 
to limit our progress, and which now made it doubtful whether 
the capture of the remainder of the ridge before winter finally 
set in was possible, On the other hand there was no reason to 
anticipate an abnormally wet October, The enemy had suffered 
severely, as was evidenced by the number of prisoners incur hands, 
by the costly failure of his repeated counteF*attaoks, and by the 
symptoms of confusion and discouragement in his ranks. . . , 
After weighing these considerations, as well as the general situa- 
tion and various other factors afiecting the problem, among them 
the desirability of assisting our Allies in the operations to be 
carried out by them on Oct, aj in the neighbourhood of Mal- 
maison, I decided to continue the offensive further and to renew 
the advance at the earliest possible moment consistent with 
adequate preparation.*’ 

That the British commandf^'-in-chief in arriving at this de- 
cision was largely governed by considerations to which express 
sion could not appropriately be given in a despatch sent in so 
early as Dec, 15 1917, there can be little doubt. However fa^ 
vourable Oct, weather might be^ the whole of the ridge together 
with the Houthulst forest was most unlikely to fall into the 
Allies* hands before the winter set in. The persistent rains 
had liad too great an effect upon the soil for this to recover from 
it before the spring, even if the rest of the autumn were to be 
dry and favourable. E or the offensive plan, as originally con- 
ceived, to be carried out in its entirety even in an ordinary 
season, Sir D. Haig’s forces ought to have attained the positions 
which they had only secured by Oct. 4, at least two months 
earlier. But he was aware that the fighting capacity of the 
French armies was for the moment diminisbed by grave internal 
troubles, the Russian collapse had set free large hostile forces 
which were being rapidly transferred to the western front, and 
if the British ofTensive ceased, the enemy would regain the initia- 
tive and would be free to assail the French front wherever this 
happened to be weakest. It followed that the British, in spite of 
the (lifilcuUics in the way, must continue their offensive until 
the coming of winter put an end for the time being to the danger 
of a German counter-attack. 

The hopes which had been entertained at G.H.Q. that Oct. 
might bring dry weather after the heavy rains experienced in 
Aug. and Sept,, were doomed to disiippointment. The days 
immediately following the combat of Oct. 4 proved worse than 
ever, and the troops suffered great hardships besides losing 
many men from hostile shell-fire owing to the lack of protection; 
they had to trust for shelter to shallow trenches hastily scooped 
out to join together adjacent shell-holes. The enemy however 
had been so roughly handled on the 4th that any counter- 
attacks which were attempted from the hostile lines had little 
force in them. In spite of the unfavouralfie climatic conditions 
a fresh attack was arranged for Oct. 9, the front on this oc- 
casion extending from about the Ypres-Roulcrs railway to the 
extreme left near Merckem. The order of battle of the II. and 
V, Armies was as fallows ;*--Anxac I. Corps (Australian I.), 
An/,ac 11 . Corps (66th and 49th Divs.), representing the XI. 
Army; XVllI. Corps (46th, 48th and nth Divs.), XIV. Corps 
(4th, 39th and Guards Divs,), representing the V. Army. On the 
left of these again was the French 1 . Army. The night of the 
8th was particularly dark, there was heavy rain, and considerable 
trouble was met with in mustering the troops for the assault so 
that this was carried out under conditions of extraordinary 
difficulty. The advance was on this day, in accordance with the 
programme, .pushed farthest , forward on the left and about the 
left centre. The outskirts of the Houthulst forest were gained 
by the . French in ^ite of much of the low-lying ground being 
actually under water, and th^ llritish troops on their right made 
good the. ground to a depth pf a mile and a half about Lange- 
in^ck. On the right the a^^Uants were strongly opposed and 
. lost heavily, but th^y nejifertb^ess gained their objectives along 
most of their frQnt. . t2,roqpri^<^rsin all were taken, with a few 
guns, and the day’s operat)k)nS| pouid be reckoned as representing 
a substantial success, if at heavy cost. 

A fresh ad vjance, was attempted on Oct. 12 in spite of a con- 


tinuance ol the bad weather and of the ground being in a 
terrible state. It should be mentionedi that in all this later fight- 
ing forming part of the great Flanders ofiensiye, the Allied 
infantry were senoualy handicapped by lack of heavy gun 
support. In such a sea of mud the larger types of bpwitaer could 
not be got forward, and in spite of bdd and skilf ul handling the 
field artillery did not provide an effective substitute. With the 
Germans it was different. Their heavy ordnance when it was 
required to move W!a3 generally traversing ground that had not 
been torn up by months of shell-fire and where roads were still 
in being. The front of attack covered pn Uie rath was ^prox- 
imately the same as that covered on the 9th and the objectives 
given to the various divisions only called for an advance of a 
comparatively short distance; but many of the lower valleys 
were found to be absolutely impassable owing to the floods, and 
the operation eventually was not persisted in at most points. 
x,oop prisoners were taken, but the attacking side lost heavily, 
and, although the unsatisfactory result of the effort from the 
British point of view was attributable to the elements rather 
than to the enemy, this day’s fighting amounted to an undoubted 
reverse to the cause of the Allies. 

AU hope of making any appreciable gains of ground except 
in one particular sector was now abandoned by G.H.Q., although 
the front was slightly pushed forward in the region of the 
Houthulst forest by dint of some skilfully carried out minor 
operations during the next few days. The one sector where 
it was determined to continue the offensive was the ground 
between the Yprcs-Roulcrs railway and the neighbourhood of 
Poelkapelle, The II4 Army was in possession of the crest of the 
ridge about Broodseinde and where the railway traverses this; 
but further to the left the line ran diagonally across the rear- 
ward slope of the heights and was commanded from these at 
short range. Having once pushed forward beyond the front 
that had been taken up as a result of the successful cpmbat of 
Oct. 4, it had become almost imperative to secure possession 
of the village of Passchcndacle as well as some rising ground 
immediately to the N. and N.W, of that place, and to arrange 
that the line should run back in a westerly direction from this 
point, at right angles to, Si.nd not diagonally across, fhc ridge. 
This would create a sharp salient ; but Fasschendaele was a com^ 
manding point, and the lie of the ground between it and Pocl- 
kapelle would favour the establishment of a strong defensive 
line for the winter. Sir D. Haig therefore decided to continue 
the offensive immediately to the N. of the Ypres-Roulers rail- 
way on a narrow front, and in order to give this a fresh impetus 
he brought the Canadian Corps round from Lens. A number of 
readjustments of the order of battle of the II. and V. Armies also 
took place, for some of the troops about Ypres were required 
for the offensive secretly prepared in the Cambrai region. 

The weather after Oct. 12 showed distinct signs of improve- 
ment, although at this laic season of the year there could be no 
hope of the saturated soil recovering very appreciably from the 
effects of those abuormsd autumn rains which had proved the 
most formidable antagonist of the Allies in Belgian Flanders. 
But the signs proved delusive, for on the 2Sth, the very day 
before a fresh attack had been arranged, heavy rain set iu again. 
This operation only covered the front between the Ypres-Roujers 
railway and Poelkapelle, the main advance being intended to 
take place in the right centre and right. The troops detailed for 
the undertaking were, enumerating them from right to left, the 
Australian ist Div., the Canadian 4th and 3rd Divs,, the 63rd 
Div., and part of the 5Sth Div. But what amounted to an 
independent operation (except in that it must occupy the 
enemy’s attention on a part of the front on)y about 2 m. 
from the xnain attack) was aI.so undertaken .on thjb day by the 
Sth and 7th Divs, on either side of the Yptes-Menin road. In 
spite of unfavourable weather and the deplorable state of thq 
ground important progress was made by the Australian and 
Canadian troops, the latter getting up dose to Passchendade 
and successfully withstanding heavy counter-attacks in most 
portions of the ground which they had won. The 63rd and 58th 
Divs. also reached their objectives; but they^ were not called 
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upon to pusli the line forward than a short distance^ their 
rather beini; to link up the ground wpn by the Canadians 
with the old line near Poelkapelle. Some hundreds of prisoners 
were taken. The operation further to the S., on the other hand, 
which only had a very Emited objective, was unsuccessful. The 
purpose had been to capture the village of Gheluvelt and to 
improve the position somewhat a little further to the N.; the 
possession of Gheluvelt on its well-^deSned spur running south- 
eastward would create as it were a bastion to flank the forward 
slopes on either hand. But after very nearly gaining their 
objectives at the outset, both the 7th and the sth Divs. were 
driven back to their starting point, and they suffered heavily 
in casualties during a furious combat. With the ground in the 
condition that it was in, rifles were apt to become choked with 
mud, while percussion shell buried themselves in the swamp 
doing little harm by their explosion; these conditions however 
affected both sides equally. 

Between the 26th and the aSth Belgian and French troops 
made an important gain of ground on the extreme left of the 
line, securing possession of the flats as far forward as the Blan- 
kaart lake. And on the apth a fresh attack was made between 
the Ypres-Roulers railway and Poelkapelle by the same troops 
as ha,d fought on the 26th, but on a narrower front this day as 
most of the high ground in the direction of Passchendaele which 
Sir D. Haig was anxious to occupy had been captured in the 
previous combat. Some progress was made; but the Germans 
offered a very stout resistance at important points, although at 
others they showed some symptoms of losing heart and some of 
them even abandoned their posts at the outbreak of the fight. 
Owing to the front of attack now being restricted and to the 
object which the assailants had in mind being obvious, the enemy 
was concentrating a very heavy artillery fire upon the area that 
formed the battle-field, and in their efforts to get to Passchendaele 
the Canadians suffered heavy losses on this day. The 63rd and 
58th Divs., further to the left and attempting to get forward on 
lower ground, found this almost impassable and they only ad- 
vanced their line slightly here and there. But up on the main 
ridge what had been achieved paved the way for a brilliant 
success a week later. At dawn on Nov. 6 the Canadian and 
and ist Divs. suddenly advanced and captured Paisschendaele 
together with the somewhat higher ground immediately to the 
N. and N.W. of the village, also taking 400 prisoners. This fine 
achievement can fairly be set dow-n as the closing incident in 
what has been called “ The Third Battle of Ypres.*’ One or two 
attempts were made within the next few days to improve the 
position in the sector where the Canadians had made such sub- 
stantial gains, and these were partially successful, but they did 
not appreciably modify the situation. 

The prolonged succession of combats, many of them (such as 
the capture of the Messines-Wytschaete ridge by the II. Army 
and the very successful operations on July 31 and Oct. 4) 
reckoning as unqualified victories to the credit of the Allies, 
had transformed the situation in Flanders. The chain of heights 
from N. of Armentieres to Passchendaele had changed hands. 
The Ypres salient, vastly extended, so far from its constituting 
a weak and barely defensible sector of the Allies' front, had 
become a serious danger to the enemy. Sit D. Haig had secured 
an excellent defensive position between the Yser and the Lys. 
Great hostile forces had been kept fettered to the north-western 
extremity of the western front, striving to maintain possession 
of a tract that had been captured by the invaders some three 
years before. But the main object f<^ which the offensive had 
been undertaken had been only very partially attained. The 
German hold upon the coast district remained unshaken. The 
line of high ground to the N. of Passchendaele and circling round 
beyond the further outskirts of the Houthulst forest, as also that 
forest itself, remained in the enemy's hands. The third battle 
of Ypres, chiefly perhaps because of unfortunate delays in start- 
ing the operations and of untoward weather conditions after 
they had been started, had not prepared the way as had been 
intended for subsequent advance upon Ostend and the great 
pflains N. of the Lys. (C. E. C.) 


IV. Battles of SEPTEMBsa 191S 

At the end of Aug. ipi8, when the French counter-offensive, 
commenced on July x8, and the British counter-offensive, begun 
on Aug. Sth, had both been crowned with success, the initiative 
in strategy had been definitely taken out of the hands of the 
German command. The enemy had been driven from the 
salients of ChAteau-Thierry and Montdidier, which were his 
conquests of March and May. 

Thanks to British shipping, each month 250,000 American 
soldiers were being landed on French soil, and this increasing 
wave of troops, young and fresh, gave the Allies a superiority 
in numbers and matirid which grew day by day. 

Desiring that the enemy should have no opportunity to re- 
cover from disorganization and fatigue, Marshal Foch proposed 
to continue the operations by a triple attack, to which end three 
actions were to commence about Sept. 2$ at 24-hour intervals. 

The American I. Army and the French IV. Army were lo 
attack on both sides of the Argonne in the general direction of 
M6zicres, The British L, III. and IV. Armies and the French 

I. Army were to purii towards Cambrai and St. Quentin, and 
break through the famous Siegfried position or Hindenburg 
line. The Belgian army, the British II. Army and certain 
French divisions, who would presently join them, formed the 
group of the armies in Flanders under the supreme command of 
H.M. the King of the B cleans, and would undertake the opera- 
tions in Flanders. This force in the first place was to secure the 
Flanders ridge and having conquered this to push dn the left 
wing toward Bruges Ghent with the object of freeing the 
Belgian coast, while the right wing would push tow^ard Coiirtrai- 
Renaix in such a manner as to cause the evacuation without 
fighting of that vast inhabited region Lille-Roubaix-Tourcoing. 

At the request of King Albert, General Degoutte of the 
French army took over the duties of chief-of-staff of the group 
of armies in Flanders. 

The German Position . Belgian army and the British 

II. Army were ordered to seize the Flandcns heights, the line 
which, starting from Hill 10 toward the S.E. of Dixmude, reaches 
Hill 43 at Clercken, passes, round the forest of Houthulst by the 
Stadenberg, passes by Westroosebeke, Passchendaele, Zonne- 
beke, beyond Ypres to Gheluvelt, Hill 60, Wytschaete and 
Messines. The line continues to the right toward the W. by 
Mont Kcmmel, Mont Rouge, Mont Noir and Mont des Cats, 
which form the watershed of the rjvers Yser and Lys. 

At this period nine German divisions held the sector Dixmude-- 
Armentieres: three or four being at rest beJiind the front line. 
The first line of German trenches passed by Dixmude, Woumen, 
the Chateau Blanckaert, Langcmarck, St. Julien, Zillcbeke, St. 
Eloi, Wytschaete, Mes.sines, and the river Lys to the W. of 
Armentieres. This was a zone of cover behind which the Ger- 
mans had echeloned four successive positions, the product of 
four years of stability which had been strengthened with partic- 
ular care in 1917 to resist the British offensive that year. 

These were characterized by the use of concrete groups, very 
numerous and strong, of the type of the famous ‘‘pUl-boxes " of 
Stirling Castle, Inverness Copse and Poelkapelle. Some of 
these contained sections of artillery with gunners and ammuni- 
tion: generally they sheltered one or two sections of machine- 
guns, the fire of which covered the intervals and afforded flanking 
fire to each other. Everywhere were vast stretches of a network 
of barbed wire in front of dugouts and trenches affording an 
entire continuity of obstacles. 

The terrain of the attacks had been entirely overturned by 
the bombardments in the British offensives of 1917: every 
vestige of cover had disappeared; only some mounds of wails 
marked the position of villages; the soil was riddled by the shell- 
holes adjoining each other; the land drainage system no longer 
functioned, every ditch was full of water and the field of battle 
everywhere was a vast and foetid bog (slough) in which progress 
was arduous. The network of roads was hidden under the mud 
and any advance would be as difficult for the Hues of skirmishers 
as for the artillery hotsc-tcams and the supplyt^fimfoyau 
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The German artillery had the advantage of the commanding 
positions. Their observation posts on the ridges enabled them 
to fight effectively over the entire country of the attack. Again, 
in the centre of the sector assigned to the Belgian offensive stands 
the forest of Houthulst, a renowned strong^point, and a bastion 
for artillery which dominated with its fire a great part of the 
Belgian and British fronts. As Marlborough had said: — 
** Whoever is Master of the Forest of Houthulst is Master of 
Flanders.*' 

Plan of Attack , — About Sept, 15 the Belgian army, 12 divs. 
of infantry and one of cavalry, held a front of 35 km. from the 
sea at Nieuport-Bains to the northern outskirts of Ypres. 

The British 11 . Army, 10 divs. of infantry (General Plu- 
mer), occupied the sector Ypres-Armentiercs, about ao km. in 
length. 

The moral of the two armies was excellent: the British troops 
aspiring to seize from the enemy the fruits of their successes in 
the spring; the Belgians seeing the day at length dawn, which 
they had so anxiously awaited, when they should leave the lines 
on the Yser and hasten to the deliverance of their country. 

King Albert, commander-in-chief of the group, decided that 
the first operation should have as its object the conquest of 
the following objectives. For the Belgian army: Dixmude, 
Clerckcn, Stadenberg, Passchendaele, Broodseinde. For the Brit- 
ish army: Molenaershoek, Polygon wood, Hill 60. From these 
points the armies would advance eventually to the attack on 
subsequent objectives. The Belgian army placed ii divisions 
in the line, of which one was a French division; the British army 
employed six divisions. On the extreme left, two Belgian divi- 
sions remained in their sector on the front Nieuport-Dixmude. 
They were to hold themselves in readiness to push forward on 
the first order and clean up the left bank of the Yser in the 
inundated area, and to take the opportunity to release the flood- 
water. On the extreme right, the British divisions which were 
furthest S. were to watch for any indication of weakness in the 
enemy in order to follow up and hasten his retreat. Two divi- 
sions of French infantry which were now arriving, and the divi- 
sion of Belgian cavalry, constituted the general reserve. 

The Belgian 4th Div. crossing the Yser immediately to the S. 
of Dixmude was to secure the ruins of the village and seize the 
former line N. of Dixmude and Zarren and the length of th^j 
canal of Houdzacmc. The British 14th Div. formed the flank- 
guard at St. Eloi. The frontage of the principal attack was — 
Clercken-Gheluvelt — a little over 20 km. in length, so that the 
frontage of attack of each division of the first line was about 2 
kilometres. The British 9th and 29th Divs. placed two brigades 
in the first line and one brigade in the second line; the 35th 
Div. had all three brigades in the first line. All the Belgian divi- 
sions uniformly adopted the carrie formation: all of their three 
regiments were together; in each regiment the battalion in the 
first line pushed straight ahead, the battalion in the second line 
advanced taking special care to reduce any strong points of re- 
sistance and clearing up any such positions overrun by the first 
line: the battalion in the third line, held as long as possible in 
reserve, was employed to pass eventually the first line and thus 
to undertake the continuation of the advance. In this forma- 
tion the Belgian army had 24 regiments in the front line placed 
side by side in three lines of battalions. This oflensive dispo- 
sition is noteworthy. Taking everything into consideration, 
there is no other example in the whole war of the deployment of 
an army which shows more audacity, more determination, which 
promised a greater promptitude in employing all units, and 
greater rapidity in opening up the battle. 

The Belgian army, united to a strong contingent of French 
and British artillery, formed a mass of artillery of 1,550 guns, 
of which 280 were trench guns and 500 heavy artillery. The 
British II. Army had about 1,000 pieces, of which half were 
heavy. Therefore on the actual frontage of the attack Dixmude- 
St. ^oi (about 25 km.) the Allies possessed some x,8oo guns 
both heavy and field, independently of trench artillery. The 
greater part of the Belgian batteries had been placed £. of the 
Yser canal at iHTilipi; a certain number held a position to the £. 


of Martjevaart and also in the peninsula of Lu3rghem, only tlios^ 
batteries of very long range and insufficiently ino1>ile remained 
on the W. bank of the canal. 

The attack was to be preceded by a violent preparatory bom- 
bardment of one duration of three hours^ The movement of 
the artillery during the advance was made the subject of special 
orders, and it was arranged that in each division of the first line 
a group of 7*5 would be allotted to accompany it and distributed 
at the strength of one battery for each regiment of infantry. 

Actim of Sepu 28 , — ^All the preparations for the attack had 
been carri^ out with the greatest secrecy. Artillery action had 
been very feeble for many days. Batteries and ammunition had 
been pushed forward and installed in the first lines under cover of 
careful camouflage; divisions had been concentrated in the sec- 
tors of attack and had been deployed for the battle entirely by 
night marches. On Sept. 28 at 02: 00 (morning) the 17 divisions 
were in their battle positions; a vast body of men ready to march 
against the enemy with enthusiasm and in perfect order. At 
02:30 hours there commenced on the whole front of the two 
armies a powerful bombardment of preparation which was to 
last for three hours. At 05:30 hours the infantry left their 
advance positions preceded by a creeping barrage. 

The rain almost at once commenced to fall heavily, making 
every movement yet more laborious. Overcoming every obstacle 
they encountered, the Belgians secured in one magnificent sweep 
the Francken, Preussen and Bayern Stellung. 

At 07:30 the last obstacle was passed, except for the northern 
group, and the field artillery proceeded on their way to accom- 
pany immediately the subsequent attacks. The enemy only 
feebly counter-attacked. The northern group had at the outset 
encountered a stubborn resistance at the Chkteau Blanckaert 
which the defenders held to the death, as well as an adjoining 
farm. These strong-points were not secured until about midday. 
Beyond the Bayern Stellung the Germans counter-attacked 
and put up a vigorous defence. 

In the northern group the centre of the attack was the con- 
quest of the forest of Houthulst, filled with obstacles and 
ambushes, and in addition the burnt trunks of trees and torn 
branches — the result of four years of bombardment — proved an 
impenetrable entanglement where advance was only possible 
along the straight drives set at right angles, and these were 
barred by wire and enfiladed by machine-guns. 

On the left, while the Belgian 4th Div. seized Rille and St. 
Pieters, the Belgian ist Div. secured the Ch&tcau Blanckaert, 
Hoog Kwartier, while with a gallant rush the 22nd Regt., having 
conquered at the point of the bayonet many batteries which the 
gunners fired until the last moment, arrived at the crossroads 
of Houthulst at 11:00 hours and occupied it. 

On the right, the Belgian 7th Div. drove right through the 
forest and arrived at the end of the day on the eastern bound- 
ary, having conquered it entirely with many dozen of cannon 
and important material. 

In the centre group the Belgian 3rd Div. reached without 
difficulty the heights by the station of Poelkapclle, where 
they held up some violent counter-attacks which debouched 
from the S.E. corner of the forest; these attacks were strongly 
thrown back as far as Schaap-Ballie, which the division occupied 
at the same time as the 9th Div. arrived at the outskirts of 
Westroosebeke. 

In the southern group the 6th and 12th Divs., held up by the 
terrible condition of the ground, reached halfway to the crest- 
line Westroosebeke-Passchcndacle and found the enemy occupy- 
ing in force this strong position. Further bombardments by 
the artillery and many assaults left the situation unchanged. 
Toward the end of the afternoon a strong German counter- 
attack forced itself into line after line of the 6th Div. However, 
the 8th Div., which had seized Broodseinde, advanced on Moor- 
slede and at 20:00 hours the 4th Carabineers took Passchendaele 
by assault. To summarize, the nine Belgian divisions of infantry 
which had been engaged, accomplished under heavy rain an 
advance of about 8 km. across the most appalling country, 
bristling with every defensive accessory and abundantly fur- 
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nished with machine«gun8; they had conquered the iameua 
baatioo of the forest of Houthulst and captured over 4»ooo 
prisoners besides considerable material 

As for the British 11 . and XIX. Army Corps, they had reached 
ail their objectives: Becelaere by the gth Div., Krviseecke by 
the sgth Div., Zandvoorde by the 35th Div. Thus on the first 
day over the whole frontage of the Belgo-British attack there 
had been greatly exceeded the extreme limits of the victories 
of the third battle of Ypres (July-Nov. igry)*— that battle of 
giants wherein 5:1 divisions of British and 78 divisions of the 
Germans had disputed the same country foot by foot for four 
months with a vigour unknown in history. 

Action of Sept, 2g, — It was of importance that this brilliant 
success should be followed up with the greatest vigour. I'hc 
following day the battle recommenced at 06:00 hours after 
artillery preparation of half an hour. It was intended to force 
ihtFlandem II, Sidlung, In the northern group, after the ist 
Div. had secured Clercken and Tcrnst, the loth Div. con- 
quered Ruvter Hoeck and Zarrcn. At og:oo hours the 4th Div. 
had taken Woumcn and Eessen and proceeded to encircle 
Dixmude. Toward noon the division proceeded to clear up the 
town. With the central group, the battle was particularly 
vigorous: the 3rd Div. occupied in the first place Vyewcge 
and in the afternoon made an assault on Stadenberg, which 
was secured at 16:45 hours after an obstinate fight. 

The gth Div. threw six attacks against Westroosebeke with- 
out gaining a foothold. 

In the southern group the 8th Div., foUowed by the nth Div. 
gnd fighting side by side with the British gth Div., prepared to 
attack Moorslede when the latter division was carrying Keiberg. 

About 13:00 hours the Sth Div. found itself 500 metres W. of 
Moorslede. The attack was made at 14:00 and secured the posi- 
tion after a severe fight, and completely forcing the enemy line, 
advanced the 7 th Regt. toward St. Pieter, on the road Menin- 
Roulers, which was occupied at nightfall. On the left, the 12th 
Div. was taking the woods of Kalve and Ciilliemolenhoeck; to 
the right the British gth Div. secured Keiberg and penetrated 
into Danizeele. During the day’s action four fresh German 
divisions were encountered. 

Action of Sept, 30, — On Sept. 30 the 3rd Div. occupied Sta- 
den; the Belgian gth Div. entered the evacuated Westroose- 
beke and occupied the outskirts of Oostnieuwkerke. 

The other divisions undertook by certain local engagements to 
rectify a frontage which was based on the first line of the Flandern 
I, Stellung. This position, established by the Germans in igi7, 
was strongly held, abundantly furnished with machine-guns 
and barbed wire, and supported by the artillery disposed on the 
whole front from Handaaeme to St. Pieter. 

The first days of Oct. marked a halt in the operations. Only 
on the outskirts of Oostnieuwkerke and of Moorslede were there 
any lively combats. In front of the British the Germans men- 
aced by the salient of Moorslede were withdrawing progressively 
their front line to the line of Wedlghem-Comines-Warneton, in 
front of which the troops of Gen. Sir H. Plumer installed them- 
selves at 17:00 hours. 

To sum up, the Belgo-British offensive which was delivered on 
Sept. 28 gave the most highly satisfactory results. 

The progress realized had carried the Allied front about 15 
km. from their starting point. The whole of the heights of 
Flanders was conquered. More than 8,000 prisoners, of which 
6,000 were taken by the Belgians, were captured. 500 guns, 
machine-guns and material in proportion were the spoil of the 
victors. Thirteen German divisions had been engaged* 

This rapid advance carried the Allied divisions beyond the 
zone of country so deeply cut up during the battles of Ypres. 
It was not possible to continue the advance before having built 
up across this historic stretch of mud sufficient communications 
for food and supplies for the troops. The reestablishment of a 
network of communications in this country, so completely cut 
up and full of water, constituted a delicate and most arduous 
task, which in ^ite of all efforts ought to have stopped the 
operations for a considerable time. 


/Tb® crisis was most acute for two or three days, and certain 
divisions existed altogether on food supplies thrown from aero- 
planes. Thanks to the most vigilant activity the troops found 
themselves ready to take up the offensive on Oct. 14. The success 
took them this time to Bruges and Courtrai, and assured the 
freeing of the coast and evacuation of the region round Lille. 

Battle of Courtrar-TkkU-'Thourout, — The battle of Sept. 28- 
2g had put the Belgo-British in possession of the heights of 
Flanders, and had taken the Allied armies in one bound beyond 
the country of the Ypres battles. The reestablishment of com- 
munications across this zone absorbed the first days of Oct, 
On Oct. 6 the King of the Belgians sent out instructions for the 
continuance of operations. 

The intention of King Albert was that, taking as a base of 
departure the positions conquered at the end of Sept., the Belgian 
right flank and the British on the left flank should push vigor- 
ously toward the last and seize the knot of communications at 
Thourout, Thielt and Courtrai. 

These points conquered, an advance should be made from 
Thourout in the direction of Bruges, which would inevitably 
insure the deliverance of Ostend and of all the coast. Proceeding 
from Courtrai and combining their movements with the British 
I. Army which was marching on Valenciennes, the British II. 
Army would undoubtedly cause, probably without fighting, the 
liberation of the populous and industrial region Lille-Roubaix- 
Tourcoing. In consequence the Belgian array, reinforced by the 
French VII. and XXXIV. Corps, would seize the plateau of 
Hoogledc^-Gits and the centres of Thourout, Thielt and Oos- 
troosebeke, and then be prepared to follow the enemy towards 
Bruges and Ghent. The British II. Army would carry on the 
front on the Lys from Harlcbeke to Menin. It would proceed to 
follow the enemy as far as the Scheldt. The II. Cavalry Corps 
and two divisions of French infantry would remain under the 
immediate orders of the King as a mobile reserve. 

From Oct. 7 the corps commanders had caused the necessary 
cannonade to effect breaches in the wire entanglements and for 
the destruction of the most important enemy defences. On Oct. 
14 the general attack was launched at 05:30 hours without any 
further artillery preparation. 

The German order of battle was as follows from N. to S.: — 
38 Div. L.; 3 Div. R.; 36 Div. R.; Div. Guards Reserve; i Div. 
R.B.; 6 Div. R. B.; ii Div. R,; 56 Div.; 12 Div. These divisions 
had all their three regiments side by side and in each regiment 
two battalions were placed in the first line. They were on the 
alert, and the three batUUions occupied their battle positions. 

However, the first lines of the enemy were quickly captured. 
The German defence was chiefly based on the employment of 
machine-guns. The Allied smoke-shells created a dense cloud 
which in the majority of cases prevented the enemy from making 
effective use of his weapons. The reply of the German guns was 
very serious, and very many heavy pieces on rails wore employed. 
In the course of the day, six support divisions were brought into 
the line: they were used less for counter-attacking than to 
strengthen the front where broken. 

In the evening the northern Belgian group had conquered 
Handzacme as well as Corteraarck: the French, assisted by many 
sections of tanks, had secured Hooglcdc and Koulers. 

The southern Belgian group, led by the valiant 3rd Div,, had 
completely defeated the Guards Reserve Div. and the Bavarian 
ist Reserve Div.: they had taken Rumbeke, Ouckene, pushed 
almost to the gates of Iseghem and captured 1,300 prisoners 
and many batteries, of which some had both teams and personnel. 

Further S., the British forces had thrown back the enemy on 
the Lys in the neighbourhood of Menin, and had taken Wynberg, 
the western outskirts of Gulleghem and Wimkel St. Eloi. 20 
enemy aeroplanes had been brought down. 

On Oct. 15, whib the Belgians in the N. gained ground to 
within 2 km. of Thourout and the British in the S. captured 
Gulleghem and then Heule, the indefatigable 3rd Div. (Belgian) 
passed through Lemdelede at 11:00 hours and Cappelle Ste. 
Catherine, and the gth Regt. of the line pushed on irresistibly 
almost to Bavichove near the Lys. 
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On Oct i6, after half an hour of axtillefy prepamtion, the 
attack recommenced on the whole front. The northern Belgian 
group captured the wood of Wymedaele and of Thourout, 
the French pushing on beyond Lichtervelde and Ardoye; the 
southern Belgian group occupied Iseghem and Ingelmonster, 
the 3rd Div. touching the can^ at Roulers and the Lys at Oyg- 
hem and Bavichove. Thus were gathered the fruits of victory. 
The enemy front, everywhere completely shakein, beat a re- 
treat. The German Marine Divs. evacuated the coast sector 
which they had guarded for four years. 

Explosions and fires announced that the enemy was destroying 
his installations and his depots at Middlekerke, Smaeskerke, at 
Ostend and Guistcllcs. In the evening the coast-guns, levelled 
for so many months toward the sea, fired in haste some rounds 
at the Belgian bivouacs before being rendered useless. 

On Oct. x8, in the evening, the Belgian front reached Zeebrugge 
and Bruges. The British bordered all the Lys from Menin to 
Harkebcke and penetrated into Courtrai, 

On Oct. 30 the Germans were thrown back on the canal of the 
Lys behind which they momentarily held a position from Eccloo 
to Deynae. The British II. Army crossed the Lys at Courtrai, 
occupied on the right Rolleghem and Leers, and made certain 
the evacuation of Roubaix, while the left was pushed toward 
Anseghem. By Oct. 31 the British had reached the Scheldt 
from Kerkhove to Pccq, joining the British V, Army. 

The battle of Thourout-Thielt-Courtrai was finished. Under 
protection of their rear-guards the broken German front turned 
itself to the E., followed by the Allies as quickly as the restora- 
tion of the network of roads permitted. 

From Oct. 14 to 31 the group of the armies of Flanders had 
taken 19,000 prisoners and advanced 50 km. It had gloriously 
achieved the double mission entrusted to it by King Albert: 
the region of Lille was entered and set free; the coast and an 
important portion of Belgian territory had been reconquered. 

Belgians, British and French had rivalled each other in their 
ardour and bravery. The submaxinc base of Bruges, the famous 
batteries of I'irpita, Hindenburg and Deutschland, and more than 
100 coast-defence guns of very great calibre remained as trophies 
taken from the enemy, — ^marking the downfall of the ambitions 
of the Germans. (R. van O.) 

YUAN 8HIH«K’A1 (1859-1916), Chinese statesman, born 1859, 
first attained distinction in Korea, when, as Imperial resident 
and the trusted lieutenant of the Viceroy Li Hung-Chang, he 
strove to preserve China\s suzerainty over the Hermit Kingdom 
in the years of strife which preceded the war between China and 
Japan (1894). After that disastrous campaign he held office 
under the Viceroy Li in Chihli; in 1898 he was in command of an 
army corps and played a decisive part in frustrating the Em- 
peror’s plan of constitutional reform and in supporting the 
Empress Dowager’s reactionary coup d*etat. After her return to 
power he rose rapidly; during the Boxer rebellion, as governor of 
Shantung, he displayed sagacious foresight in the protection of 
foreigners, and upon the death of Li Hung-Chang succeeded 
his chief as Viceroy of Chihli. At the time of the death of the 
Empress Dowager ( 1908) he was a Grand Councillor and her most 
trusted adviser; but upon the accession to power of Prince Chun 
as regent he was dismissed from oilicc (in retribution for his 
failure to support the Emperor in 1898) and ordered to return to 
his native place in Honan (Jan. 2 1909). He remained there, in 
disgrace, until the outbreak of the revolution in tgti, when the 
regent and the court, alarmed at the rapid spread of the move- 
ment, turned to him for help. By an edict of Oct. 14 he was 
appointed Viceroy of Hunan and Hupeh and commander-in- 
chief of the Imperial forces. As military dictator he took the 
field a fortnight later against the revolutionary army at Hankow. 
Thereafter, until his death (June 1916) the Government of 
China, such as it was, lay in his hands. After the abdication of 
the Manchu Dynasty, which he had done his best to uphold, he 
accepted the Presidency of the Republic and took the oath of 
office in March 1912 ; but he did so with mental reservations which 
were obvious to those who had followed his career and observed 
his policy. As President he displayed statesmanship of a high 


otder under conditions of exceptional difficulty^ Judged by 
European standards; his methods were often indelensil^e, but 
until he aspired to found a new dynasty in his own person (1915) 
their ruthlessness and venal exp^iehey were generally accepted 
by the nation without indignation, and regarded as consistent 
with time-honoured traditions of nilership. All his efforts of 
statecraft were steadily directed towards restoring the authority 
of the central Government, shattered by the revolution, and with 
it, the principles and practice of benevolent despotism. His 
monarchical plans were skilfully laid and would probably have 
succeeded if he had had to deal only with his own people; they 
failed, and he died a broken and humiliated man, because he had 
not allowed for the probability of intervention by the Japanese 
Government. His enthronement as Emperor had been fixed by 
prbclamation for Feb. 9 19x6; before that date the Yiinnan re- 
bellion had vindicated the ** advice ” of the Japanese minister at 
Peking, and the end of his career was in sight. But he declined to 
resign the Presidency, and died, as he had lived, in harness. 

YUDBNICH, NIKOLAI (1863- ), Russian general, was 

born in 1862 and entered the army in 1S81. Passing out of the 
General Staff College in 1887, he spent the rest of his military 
service on the general staff and specially in Turkestan, till in 1902 
he became a regimental commander. In the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5, in which he was wounded, he had the reputation 
of a valiant and careful chief. He became a general and com- 
mander of a rifle brigade in 1905, assistant chief-of-staff of the 
Caucasian military district in 1907, and chief of the same staff in 
1913. Having carefully studied the Caucasus and its army, he 
was quite prepared for the conduct of operations on this front, and 
at the beginning of the World War he rendered great services 
in the crisis and victory of Sarikamish as commander of the II. 
Turkestan Corps. Soon afterwards he was put in command of 
all the military forces of the Caucasus, which he held during the 
operations of 1915 until the arrival of the Grand Duke Nicolai. 
He continued to serve on this front under the new governor- 
general and played a leading part in the operations which led 
to the fall of Erzerum on Feb. 16 1916. In the summer cam- 
paign further progress was made, and Baiburt and Erzinjan were 
taken. Later, when the advance had outrun the organization 
of the rear, the situation was saved by his prompt manoeuvres. 

In March 1917, on the departure of the Grand Duke, Gen. 
Yudenich again undertook the command of the Caucasian 
armies, but here, as elsewhere, further advance was paralysed by 
the increasing disorganization of the Russian army. In the course 
of the civil wars Gen. Yudenich in 1920 carried out a campaign 
from the Baltic provinces against Petrograd, but unsuccessfully. 

YUGOSLAVIA, or JUGOSLAVIA.— The “ Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes" (Kraljevina Srba Hrvata i SioDemca), 
more commonly known as Yugoslavia, came into being in the 
closing months of 1918 as a result of the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary and the voluntary union of its Yugoslav territories 
with the former Kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro, In 
point of international law, its existence may be said to date 
from Dec. i 1918, when the Prince-Regent Alexander of Serbia 
formally complied with the invitation of the Yugoslav National 
Council to assume the regency over the sister provinces also. 
That the Great Powers were so long in according official 
recognition to the new state was due to purely political rea- 
sons connected with the Adriatic dispute. 

Yugoslavia consists of the former independent Kingdoms of 
Serbia and Montenegro; the triune Kingdom of Croatia-Slav- 
onia-Dalmatia (of which the first two enjoyed special autonomy 
under the Kingdom of Hungary, and sent 40 delegates from 
their own Parliament in Zagreb to that of Budapest, while the 
third was one of the 17 provinces of the Austrian Empire, with 
a local diet at Zara) ; parts of the Banat, Ba6ka and Hainan ja 
(which were integral portions of Hungary proper); Slovenia 
(consisting of portions of Carniola, Carinthia, Styria and Istria; 
each holding a position in Austria analogous to Dalmatia); and 
Bosnia-Herzegovirta (which was from 1878 to 1918 under the 
joint administration of Austria and Hungary and had its own 
diet since 1910). Fiume, which from 1867 to 1918 had been an. 
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autonomous unit under Hungary, has by the Treaty of Rapallo 
been constituted as an independent State. Italy has acquired 
almost all the Slovene and Croat districts of Gorizia and Istria. 

A census of the new State was taken in the spring of 1921, the 
total pop. being 12,162,900. 

Harly Tendencies Toward Unity, — The Yugoslav movement 
was by no means a recent one, as is often assumed. Despite 
the different traditions of culture due to the rival ecclesiastical 
influence of Rome and Byzantium, a sense of kinship had sur- 
vived throughout centuries of separation, and was strengthened 
by continual migration. The two most notable cases were the 
formation of the Uskok pirate settlements along the Dalmatian 
coast in the i6th century, and the settlement of the Serbian 
patriarch and many thousand Serb refugee families in Slavonia 
and S. Hungary, at the invitation of the Emperor Leopold I. 
in 1690. Ivan Gunduli6 and the brilliant group of poets that 
gathered round him at Ragusa in the early 17th century, re- 
flected in their writings the little Slav Republic’s intimate con- 
nexion with its kinsmen of Serbia and Bosnia. The first advo- 
cate of the Pan*Slav idea in Russia itself was Kriianid, a Croat 
Catholic priest from Dalmatia, and early writers in favour of 
Slavonic racial and literary unity were the Slovene schoolmaster 
Bohoricz (1584) and the Dalmatian Croat Orbini, who wrote in 
Italian (// regno degli Slam i6oi). The Franciscan friar Ka6i6, 
who did so much for the revivd of popular poetry in Bosnia 
and Dalmatia in the mid-i8th century, shows similar traces of 
Serbophil feeling, and the achievements of Duian and other 
Serbian Tsars have bulked almost as largely in, the modern 
literature of the Croats as of the Serbs themselves. 

j The fl^t active inrpulse toward political unity was given by 
Napoleon, when after Wagram he erected the Slovene districts 


and most of Croatia and Dalmatia into a separate Illyrian State, 
incorporated in the French Empire, but having its adminis- 
trative capital at Laibach. This short-lived experiment, which 
inspired the muse of Vodnik, the first Slovene poet of real 
mark, had its aftermath in the Illyrian movement of the forties, 
which centred in 24greb, the Croatian capital. Its real motive 
force was supplied by Ljudevit Gaj, who combined to a remark- 
able degree the qualities of author, philologist and political 
agitator. His two newspapers, the Illyrian National Gazette 
and the Danica llirska {Illyrian Daystar) provided a literary 
focus for the rising generation ; while his reform of Croat ortho- 
graphy, planned on parallel lines with Vuk Karadii6’s epoch- 
making philological work in Serbia, assured to modern Serbo- 
Croat literature a definitely unitary development* The fact 
that linguistically Serb and Croat had thus become interchanger 
able terms, only to be distinguished by the respective use of the 
Cyrillic and Latin alphabets, inevitably reacted upon the politi- 
cal situation, and served as an incentive to the movement for 
unity. In somewhat sensational and affected but prophetic 
words Gaj compared Illyria to a lyre, “ a triangle between 
Skutari, Varna and Villacb. Its strained and inharmonious 
chords are Carinthia, Gorizia, Istria, Croatia, Slavonia, Dal- 
matia^ Ragusa, Bosnia, Montenegro, Herzegovina, Serbia, 
Bulgaria and Lower Hungary,” and “ on the great lyre of 
Europe they must harmonize once more.” He saw in the Mag- 
yars the chief obstacle to the realization of his dream, and openly 
warned them that they were “ an island in the Slav ocean,” 
which one day might easily engulf them. The alienation of 
Croat and Magyar— for centuries close allies in the struggle 
against the Turk— rgrew rapidly in the ’forties, mainly owing to 
the aggressive legislation passed by successive Hungarian diets, 
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tending in ctirtaH Croatia's ancient liberties gnd extend 
the sway of the Magyar language* It was a fertile soil for 
Gaj’s agitation, and in 184$ the Croatian nation found in Baron 
Jda£i£ a military leader who voiced the Illyrian idea and hoped 
to realize it in union with the Habsburg Dynasty and the other 
subject nationalities of Hungary. It is highly significant that 
Jelai^i6 as Ban of Croatia went hand in hand with the newly 
elected Serb-patriarch Rajad6: that Croats and Sefbs, including 
many volunteers from the principality of Serbia, fought side by 
side against Hungary, and that the poet-prince-bishc^ Peter 11 . 
of Montenegro wrote to Jcia6^, expressing his solidarity with 
the movement/ 

Croatia after After the collapse of the Hungarian revo- 

lution in 1849, the Croats, in the words of Pulszky, received as 
reward the same absolutist rigim which had been imposed upon 
the Magyars as punishment. Jelad^ and Gaj died as disap- 
pointed men, and the very general resentment aroused by the 
ingratitude of Francis Joseph vented itself also against the 
name of Illyria, which rapidly disappeared from the political 
arena. But its place was taken more and more by Yugoslavia, 
which, it should be remarked, was then still used to denote all 
the territories inhabited by any southern Slav tribe, and so 
to include the Bulgars no less than the Serbo-Croats and 
Slovenes. On the intellectual side the new movement found its 
champion and its Maecenas in Bishop Strassmaycr, who for 
over so years devoted the surplus revenues of the wealthy see 
of Dya Kovo (Djakovo) to national purposes, and was mainly 
instrumental in founding at Zagreb the southern Slav Academy 
(1867), the first Croat university (1874) aUd a modern gallery 
and school of arts. Historical research and literary criticism 
flourished under Ra^ki, the first president of the Academy, and 
his pupils: while Strassmtiycr did much to revive the Glagolitic, 
or ancient Slavonic liturgy, and to win for it the faviur of Pope 
I.»eo XIII. Close relations linked the great Bishop with Prince 
Michael, Serbia's ablest modern ruler, and with Prince Danilo 
of Montenegro who assured Michael, Form the Kingdom of 
Serbia, and I w!B mount guard before your palace." 

The Dud System.^ln the late 'sixties the Yugoslav idea met 
with a serious sct-back. Prussia's victory forced Austria to 
come to terms with the Magyars: and the bargain was sealed 
by the Ausglekh^ (it Dual System, at the expense of the lesser 
nationalities. Within certain limits Croatia's autonomy was 
respected, but so far from Zagreb being consulted, the terms of 
the new settlement were in effect dictated from lludapest and 
only submitted pro forma to a carefully " packed " Croatian 
Diet, after the bargain between Budapest and Vienna had al- 
ready made of them an accomplished fact. Meanwhile the 
murder of Prince Michael in the same year deprived Serbia of a 
great statesman and the movement for unity of a possible head. : 
During the 'seventies Austro-Hungarian policy was increa.singly ! 
successful in checking intercourse between the Yugoslavs of the | 
monarchy and those outside its bounds. Meanwhile the newly | 
constituted “ Party of Right," resting upon a narrow Catholic 
clerical basis, aimed at the reunion of Dalmatia with Croatia- 
Slavonia in the so-called Triune Kingdom, within whose bounds 
it affected to deny the very existence of Serbs. This Pan-Croat 
ideal was favoured in Vienna as a convenient rival to Pan-Serb- 
ism with its centre in Belgrade; but its natural effect was to 
drive the Serbs of Slavonia and S. Hungary into the arms of I 
Budapest. The insurrection of Bosnia against the Turks only 
served to increase party discords: for though it aroused the j 
keenest sympathy of all Serbs and Croats, and thus furthered | 
the sense of racial affinity, it gave rise to rival claims upon Bosnia 
which could be exploited in the interest of Vienna and Budapest. 
The official policy of Baron K 4 llay, for 20 years the adminis- 
trator of Bosnia, was to taboo the name of Serb in the hope of 
creating a distinct " Bosnian " nationality. 

The period between 1883 and 1903 is the most humiliating in 
the modem history of the southern Slavs. Count Khuen- 
Hed^rvkry, as Ban of Croatia, reduced political corruption to a 
J&nej^and governed by playing off Croat and Serb against 
JffilflMer, and fanning the dying fiames of religious bigotry: 


whUe at Ac same time Serbia tmdet K|hg Mfiih to 

the position of a mere satellite of Vienna. The humiliating 
secret treaty conduded between Austria-Hungary and Se^ia 
in i88x had speciaHy pledged the latter to repress any nationalist 
agitation agsinst the Dual Moitareiiy, ^lyen in respect of that 
Bosnia for which Serbia had risked l^er' existence four years 
earlier. Disunion had reduced the Yugoslavs to an almost 
negligible quantity in Balkan politics# 

The Ndi(md RMvdirtCrodiar^MiieTthttvati oi the cen- 
tury, however, a new generation arose bbth among Croats and 
Serbs, which had received its education abroad, and especially 
in Prague, where the ethical and political teachings of Prof. 
Masaryk exercised a remarkable influence over the progressive 
youth of all Slav countries. All thinking men were increasingly 
conscious that no progress was possible until Croat and Serb 
presented an united front against German-Magyar predominance. 
The first signs of reviving solidarity came in 1903, when Khuen's 
rigorous suppression of rioting in Zagreb and several country 
districts of Croatia, led to demonstrations of protest through- 
out Dalmatia and Istria. Thirty Croat deputies of those prov- 
inces resolved to lay their kinsmen's grievances before the Em- 
peror, and his refusal of an audience played a material part in 
alienating Croat sympathies from the Crown. It is not unin- 
structive to note that as the same year 1868 witnes.sed a set- 
back in both Croatia and Serbia, so the same year 1903 marks 
a parallel revival in national consciousness in both countries^ 
coincident with the fall of Khucn-Hcd6rv&ry and the removal 
of the Obrenovid dynasty. Abroad the new King's position was 
prejudiced by the hideous crime which led to his accession, 
but among his own people this was from the first atoned for 
by the introduction of a real constitutional regime and increased 
political stability. The Serbian court, instead of being a centre 
of perpetual scandal and misrule, resumed its true position as 
a focus of national aspirations, and this change was not lost 
upon the Yugoslavs of " the other side." 

Resolution of Fiume, — The advocates of political codperation 
between Serb and Croat saw their opportunity in the consti- 
tutional conflict which broke out between Crown and Parliament 
in Hungary: and on Oct, 4 1905 40 Croat deputies from Croatia, 
Dalmatia and Istria formulated in the so-called " Resolution of 
Fiume " a complete programme of political reform, and defined 
the basis upon which solid friendship between Croats and Mag- 
yars seemed attainable. The prime movers in this action were 
Dr. Trumbi6, a leading Dalmatian advocate and mayor of 
Spalato, and Mr. Supilo, also a Dalmatian, the editor of the 
Novi List at Fiume. Ten days later 26 Serb deputies from the 
various provinces of the monarchy, met at Zara, indorsed the 
principles embodied in the Resolution of Fiume and declared 
in favour of joint political action between Croats and Serbs. 
It is worthy of note that the Resolution of Fiume anticipated 
the modern doctrine of self-determination by the very explicit 
assertion that " every nation has the right to decide freely and 
independently concerning its existence and its fate." On Nov. 
t4 the Croat and Serb parties in the Diet of Dalmatia publicly 
a^rmed the principle that " the Croats and Serbs arc one na- 
tion ": and this standpoint has never since been abandoned. 
The Serbo-Croat coalition, formed on the basis of the Fiume 
Resolution, at once acquired the mastery in Croatia, and even 
when its short-lived alliance with the Hungarian coalition — ^in 
power in Hungary since April 1906 — was replaced by acute 
conflict in the summer of 1907, no amount of repression from 
Budapest could destroy its solid majority in the Croatian diet. 
Baron Paul Rauch, the Magyar nominee as Ban, failed, with all 
his official apparatus, to secure a single seat for his creatures at 
the general election of 1908, and therefore proceeded to govern 
without Parliament, by an elaborate system of administrative 
pressure, press persecution and espionage. Under his regime 
Magyar intolerance of Croat national aspirations joined hands 
with the designs of the Ballplatz against Serbia in connexion 
with the impending annexation of Bosnia. 

Friedjung Trial . — The treason trial which opened at Zagreb 
in March 1909 pursued the parallel aims of intimidating the 
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Serbs of Croatia, of splitting the new-found unity of Serb and 
Croat and of proving to the outside world the existence of a 
dangerous Pan-Serb movement organised from Belgrade inside 
the monarchy and amply justifying the countermove of annex- 
ation l^one of these aims were attained; for the trial, which 
turned on the evidence of the police spy Nasti6 (already chief 
witness in the doubtful Cettinje bomb trial of ioo8> degenerated 
into a public scandal, owing to the conduct of the judges and 
public prosecutor, and rallied Croat public opinion in defence 
of the 53 Serb victims. Serbo-Croat solidarity became still 
more apparent when the Austrian historian Dr. Friedjung, 
in the Neue Freie Presse of March 25 1909, openly charged the 
leaders of the Serbo-Croat coalition with being in the pay of 
Serbia. This article, which was based upon a mass of incrimi- 
nating documents supplied to Friedjung by the Austro-Hungar- 
ian Foreign Office, had been timed to coincide with the outbreak 
of hostilities against Serbia, and was to have been the first 
of a series convicting the Serbian Government and dynasty of 
aggressive and even murderous designs. When at the last 
moment war was averted by the surrender of Serbia and Russia, 
an attempt was made to withdraw the article, but the first 
copies had already been issued: and Count Aehrenthal now had 
the double embarrassment of the Zagreb trial, which no longer 
served any purpose of foreign policy, but suited the aggressive 
game of Budapest against Zagreb, and of a libel action brought 
against Friedjung by those leaders of the Serbo-Croat coalition 
whose honour he had impugned. Despite the Ballplatx’s 
efforts at postponement, the trial took place in Vienna in Dec. 
1909, and revealed the documents upon which Friedjung had 
relied, as impudent forgeries concocted by sulx)rdinate officials 
of the Austro-Hungarian legation in Belgrade, with the con- 
nivance of the minister, Count Forgoes. The responsibility was 
finally brought home to Forgoes by Prof. Masaryk in a famous 
speech before the Austrian delegation: and Aehrenthal pre- 
served an embarrassed silence when his minister was bluntly 
compared with Azev, the Russian agent provocateur. 

The Cuvaj Dictatorship, — The triumphant vindication of 
Mr. Supilo and his colleagues of the Serbo-Croat coalition gave 
a fresh incentive to the idea of unity throughout the southern 
Slav provinces of Austria-Hungary. Rauch’s position had 
become untenable, and he was succeeded by the more moderate 
Dr. Tom^id, who brought with him from Budapest the con- 
cession of a somewhat extended franchise (260,000 instead of 
50,000 electors). His attempt to emancipate himself from the 
control of the coalition at the general elections of Oct. 1910 failed 
miserably, and after a year of temporizing, he suddenly threw 
off all pretence at legal forms, dissolved the Diet almost before 
it had met, and in Dec, 1911 ordered new elections. But in spite 
of wholesale terrorism he only succeeded in wrenching five more 
seats from the coalition, and on Jan. 19 1912 was replaced as 
Ban by a little known official Mr. Cuvaj, who promptly dissolved 
the Diet before it had even met, and proceeded to muzzle the 
press, to close the university and to arrest several prominent 
politicians. On AprD 3 the Croatian constitution was completely 
suspended by roykl decree, and Cuvaj invested with far-reaching 
dictatorial powers. An attempt on his life by the student 
Jukifi (June 8) was followed by still more reactionary measures, 
and on July ii the autonomy of the Serbian orthodox church in 
Slavonia and Hungary was also suspended. 

The Cuvaj rigitne had a magical effect in furthering the move- 
ment for Yugoslav unity. Specially significant were the Memo- 
randum addressed to the throne by 55 deputies of the Croat party 
of Right, in the Croatian, Bosnian, Dalmatian and Istrian 
Diets, and the political strike organized by the pupils of both 
sexes in almost all the middle schools of the Slavonic South. 
This gave rise to sympathetic demonstrations in many Dalma- 
tian and Bosnian towns, and to a series of interpellations and 
speeches by the Yugoslav and Czech deputies in the Parliament 
of Vienna, The Slovenes-— clericals no less than progressives — 
became increasingly active in the Yugoslav movement, and 
their press began to demand the abandonment of the distinctive 
Slovene dialect as a hindrance to unity. 
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Balkan IFor.— It was peculiarly unfortunate for Austria^ 
Hungary that the Cuvaj rigime should have been at its very 
height when the Balkan League achieved its dramatic victory 
over the Turks. The battle of Kumanovo in particular was 
greeted with indescribable enthusiasm throughout the Yugo- 
slav provinces. The Serbian and Bulgarian anthems were sung 
on the streets, collections were made in every village for the 
Balkan Red Cross funds, and when Austria-Hungary mobilized, 
protests were heard on every side against the bare possibility 
of war with Serbia, which to the Yugoslavs would be a veritable 
civil war. The Austrian Government committed the grave 
blunder of answering these demonstrations by press confisca- 
tions and by the dissolution of the town councils of Spalato and 
Sebenico. This, however, was promptly countered by a monster 
meeting of protest at Zara on Nov. 24, attended by all but three 
of the Serbo-Croat deputies of Dalmatia, and delegates of 
almost every municipality in tlie province. Doctor Drinkovid, 
leader of the Dalmatian clericals, openly declared that “ in the 
Balkan sun we see the dawn of our dayl” and the Catholic 
Bishop of Cattaro greeted the news from Monastir by reciting 
the Nunc DimUtis, On all sides Serbia was now regarded as the 
southern Slav Piedmont: and the Dual Monarchy’s consistently 
hostile policy toward Belgrade, and its only too successful 
efforts to set Serbia and Bulgaria by the ears, intensified the 
excitement and resentment among its Yugoslav subjects. The 
Trialist solution (which would have united the Yugoslav prov- 
inces of Austria-Hungary in a third state enjoying equality with 
the two existing partners) rapidly lost popularity, even among 
the clerical parties, which had been attracted by the prospect of 
Catholic predominance in such a State. 

On Dec. 27 1912 Cuvaj was replaced by a colourless official, 
Dr. UnkelhfiLusser, who marked time until a fresh candidate 
for the post of commissary or dictator was forthcoming in the 
person of Baron Skerlecz (July 23 1913). This appointment, at 
a moment when Austria-Hungary was again contemplating war 
with Serbia, naturally increased the ferment, and on Aug. 18, 
a determined attempt was made upon the life of Skerlecz by a 
young American Croat. At length on Nov. 30 Skerlecz was 
made Ban, the illegal decrees of Cuvaj revoked, and general 
elections ordered — the fifth since 1906, The coalition maintained 
its majority, the Government only obtaining ten scats: but 
though this time the Diet was allowed to meet, no attempt was 
made to satisfy Yugoslav aspirations or to solve the real issues 
at stake between Hungary and Croatia. More and more the 
situation in the south of the monarchy was allowed to drift. 
The political leaders were far more conscious than either Vienna 
or Budapest of the volcanic state of public opinion: but when in 
genuine alarm and from a sense of impotence they attempted to 
restrain their followers, the only result was a loss of influence 
over the younger generation, which had become increasingly 
infected by revolutionary ideas. Among the Yugoslavs the 
students had always dabbled unduly in politics, and this tend- 
ency was accentuated by the widespread unrest and excitement 
which followed upon the Balkan upheaval. On the eve of war 
the university and middle-school students had five or six news- 
paper organs of their own — notably Jugoslavija in Prague, Val 
in Zagreb and Jedinstvo in Spalato — which advocated more radical 
action alike in politics and literature. Nor is it surprising that 
the hotheads among them, fired by the example of Juki6 and 
other would-be assassins of VareSanin, Cuvaj and Skerlecz, 
should have indulged in terrorist projects. From this group 
came the young Bosnian Serb students Princip, Cabrinovid, 
Grabei and others, who murdered the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand and the Duchess of Hohenberg at Sarajevo on June 28 
1914, and thus lit a spark in the European powder magazine. 

The World War, — Immediately on the outbreak of the World 
War measures of extreme severity were taken by the civil 
and military authorities of Austria-Hungary throughout their 
Yugoslav provinces. The exact number of persons arrested or 
interned will probably never be known, but that the Yugoslavs 
were regarded, and treated, as a hostile population, is abun- 
I dandy proved by the three following facts, which could be rauir 
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Ill6 

tiplied indefinitely, doctor Tresi6-Pitvi6i6, the Dalmatian- 
Croat deputy, was itiformed by ouc of the jud^ who examined 
him that over 5,000 had been imprisoned in Dalmatia, Istria 
and Carniola. In the single internment camp of Arad there 
were 3,400 deaths among the victims from Bosnia alone; and 
Father Nikoli6, a Catholic priest from Istria, testified to having 
himself buried over 2,000 Istrian victims, and Doctor Martin* 
ovi6 to a knowledge of Syooo fatal cases in the Styrian camps. 
In Dalmatia the leading deputies (e.g. Smodlaka, Cingrija, 
Tresid, Drinkovi^) and many priests, advocates, doctors and 
other intellectuals were arrested, some being used as hostag^ 
and forced to accompany railway patrols, under the threat of 
instant death in case of sabotage by the population. All the 
municipal councils in Dalmatia (With the solitary exception of 
Zara, which had an Italian majority) were dissolved at an early 
stage in the war. Among the Slovenes of Istria and Carniola 
there were also numerous arrests, and the Matita Slovenska^ 
the chief Slovene literary society, was dissolved and its funds 
confiscated. Press censorship was of course very rigid through- 
out the Dual Monarchy, but many Yugoslav newspapers were 
suppressed altogether. It was perhajMJ natural that repression 
should be specially severe in Bosnia. There were wholesale 
internments, conducted with the utmost brutality: and the 
horrors of the camps of Doboj, Mostar, Arad, Thalerhof, 
MOllersdorf, Cfmtind, were early in 1018 revt^alcd by Doctor 
Tresid in the Austrian Reichsrat. After the Archduke ^s murder 
the headquarters of various Serbian institutions in Sarajevo 
had been packed by mobs, with the open connivance of the 
police: after the outbreak of war practically all Serb societies 
anfl schools were closed in Bosnia. At a later stag<5 the Orthodox 
calendar and the Cyrilline alphabet were prohibited, and this 
was actually enforced in Serbia itself during the Austrian occu- 
pation, and in the Serbian districts of Hungary from July 1916 
onward, Bosnia was also the scene of a succession of monster 
political trials. In March 1915, 28 schoolboys of Banjaluka 
were sentenced to terms varying from two years to four months 
for founding a local Yugoslav society. In July 65 schoolboys 
from Sarajevo and Travnik received similar sentences, and again 
in Oct. 38 more boys from Turia were condemned to a total of 
156 years. In Nov. 1915 at Banjaluka 151 prominent Bosnian 
Serbs—including $ deiiuties and 20 orthodox priests — were put 
on trial for treason: and even tuaUy 16 death sentences were 
passed, and terms of imprisonment totalling 858 years and a 
collective fine of 14 million crowns, were passed. Worse even 
than this was the system of wholesale expatriation adopted as a 
punishment for those who had shown a friendly attitude to the 
invading Serbian army. During the spring of 1915 the official 
organ at Sarajevo published list after list of Bosnian-Serb fam- 
ilies who were thus declared to have forfeited their citizenship: 
and many thousands of women and children were driven across 
the Montenegrin frontier, often with only the clothes in which 
they stood. The motive was avowedly the same which in the 
Middle Ages led a mediasval garrison to drive the civil population 
of a town into the camp of its would-be deliverers. With every 
year of war the number of confiscations of property increased in 
the Yugoslav provinces, as in Bohemia and Transylvania — 
vengeance ui)on the families at home being widely used in order 
to deter Slav, Italian or Rumanian prisoners from enlisting in 
the various volunteer corps in process of formation on the Rus** 
sian, Balkan and Italian fronts. In Croatia alone was there 
even a semblance of constitutional government. The diet of 
Zagreb was allowed to meet, and the Serbo-Croat coalition 
pursued a policy of pure opportunism, avoiding any pronounce- 
ment on matters of’ high policy, but buying a certain relaxation 
of rSgime in Croatia by supporting the Budapest Government 
and its nominee Skerlecz. But even this subsement and cautious 
House sometimes asserted itself: and on onel<bccasion its vice- 
president Doctor Magdi£ proclaimed the nation's constant 
desire for unification in a single and independent political body.'’ 

Yugoslav Propaganda Abroad. — Meanwhile a certain number 
of Yugoslav leaders had managed to reach foreign soil before 
iht outbreak of war, and during the winter of 1914 constituted 


themselv^ as the Yugoslav Committee^ Its two foremost 
leaders were Doctor Trumbi6 and Mt* Supilo (twO of the makers 
of the Resolution of Flume) and it also included Doctor Hink- 
ovid (known as the chief advocate in the Zagreb treason trial); 
Ivan MeStrovid the sculptor, the Slovene deputies Oregorin and 
Trinajstid, the Bosnian Serb deputies Stojanovid, SrSkid and 
Vasiljevid, publicists of repute such as Marjanovid and Ban- 
janin, and prominent representatives of the Yugoslav colonies 
in North and South America, such as the scientist Pupin and the 
shipping magnate Baburica, Their original centre was Rome, 
but in view of the hostile attitude of the Salandra-Sonriino 
Government they transferred their activities to Paris and 
London early in 1915. They were ‘in close and cordial contact 
with the Serbian Government, but rightly insisted on retaining 
entire independence of action, their funds being derived from 
their wealthy S. American supporters, who had long been enthu- 
siasts for the Yugoslav idea. Their first public pronouncement 
was an appeal to the British Parliament and nation (May 1915) 
for sympathy with the cause of Yugoslav unity and the dissolu- 
tion of Austria-Hungary. This formed a natural complement 
to the unanimous declaration of the Serbian Skup§tina in Dec. 
1914 for a Union of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in one State. 

Secret Treaty of London.^T\i& entry of Italy into the war was a 
serious sct-back to the Yugoslav cause, for under the Treaty of 
London (April 27 1015) she was to obtain, in the event of an 
Entente victory, wide districts in Gorizia, Carniola, Istria and 
Dalmatia, peopled by not less than 700,000 Yugoslavs. The 
frontier was to follow the Watershed of the Julian Alps from 
Tarvis as far east as the Snje^nik (Schneeberg) and to reach the 
sea just east of Volosca, Fiume being expressly reserved to 
Croatia. To Italy was assigned the northern half of the Dalma- 
tian mainland as far as Cape Planka, and all the islands save Krk 
(Veglia) and Rab (Arbe) in the N., Solta and Brazza in front of 
Spalato, and the few which lie to the south of Meleda. The 
jealously guarded secret was discovered by Mr. Supilo in Petro- 
grad within a few days of the signature of the treaty, and the 
main facts becoming known in Austria-Hungary, were skilfully 
exploited by her to rally the Croats and Slovenes in defence of 
their national territory. It was easy to represent the Entente 
as having betrayed the interests of Serbia and her kinsmen: 
and as for a time the Pa§i6 Cabinet, in deference to the narrowly 
Orthodox influences then all powerful at Petrograd, was pre- 
pared to limit its claims to the mainly Serb and Orthodox 
provinces of Bosnia and Slavonia, and to leave the Catholic 
Croats and Slovenes to their fate, there was during the summer 
a certain revulsion of feeling in favour of Austria-Hungary, who 
appointed a Serb Orthodox frontiersman (Granite), General 
Boroevi^, to the chief command on the Isonzo front. The con- 
quest of Serbia, however, once more closed the ranks of the 
Yugoslavs, who saw in unity their sole hope for the future: and 
the desertions to the Entente which were so marked a feature 
of the first winter, became so rife as to render necessary a 
drastic revision of the Austro-Hungarian regimental system. 
Henceforth the various corps lost more and more their territoriai 
character, one nationality was set to watdtf and control the 
other, and espionage and delation prevailed. 

Tke Yugoslav Legions.— V>Mnxig the winter of X915 delegates 
of the Yugoslav Committee, with the Tsar^s special permission, 
began enrolling volunteers from among the prisoners on the 
Russian front; and by March 1916 a division of 23,000 men had 
been concentrated at Odessa, and a second was formed later. 
Serbian officers under General Zivkovifi were sent out, and many 
oflicers of the future Czechoslovak legions first saw service in 
this corps. The Yugoslavs greatly distinguished themselves 
during the Dobruja campaign (NoVi 1916), and their wounded 
shot themselves or each other on the battle-field, rather than fall 
as traitors or deserters into the hands of Austria, It was with 
this corps that Dr; Elsie Inglis and a detachment of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals served as medical unit. After the Russian 
collapse most of the survivors were gradually drafted through 
Murmansk, England and France to the S^onikk front: otte 
brigade was cut off by the Bolshevik Revolution and had to be 
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evacuated thrdiigh Siberia. In I0t6 the Yugoslav Gomrtiittee 
had also set itsdf to recruiting among its dompa tdo ts in AtUerica, 
but in this case its success was hampered by many cross cur* 
rents of republican^ clericai, Austrian and Montenegrin feeling: 
and those who did actually volunteer showed considerable lack 
of discipline and were not always treated with the necessary 
tact by the Serbian military authorities. 

The Yugoslavs inside Austria-Hungary. accession of 
the Emperor Charles^ and the ferment aroused by the Russian 
Revolution, led to considerable political changes in both halves 
of the Dual Monarchy, the most notable being the dismissal of 
Count Tisza from the Hungarian premiership (May 1^3 1017), 
the grant of a general political amnesty, and the summons of the 
Austrian Reichsrat, which had not been allowed to meet since 
March 1014. No sooner was political life thus resumed than all 
the Slovene, Croat and Serb deputies of Austria united to form 
a ** Yugoslav parliamentary Club, which entered into close 
alliance with the Czech Club. At the opening sitting (May 30) 
Czechs, Poles and Ruthenes defined their national attitude in 
formal resolutions, and the Slovene leader, Fa ther KoroSec, In 
the name of the Yugoslavs, demanded “ the union of aU the 
Yugoslav territories of the Monarchy in an independent state 
organism, free from the rule of any foreign nation, and resting 
on a democratic basis, under the sceptre of the Habsburg-Lorraine 
Dynasty.” The last phrase was treated in some quarters as a 
proof of confirmed Austrophilism: in reality it was a minimum 
concession to the existing order, without which its framers could 
not have continued their activity. By this time it was sufficiently 
obvious that the Yugoslavs were tacitly if not explicitly agreed 
upon a triple parallel policy, framed for all contingencies. In 
Croatia the coalition was more opportunist than ever, and sent 
its delegates to the coronation of Charles as King of Hungary: 
by its compliance it obtained the ai>poihtment of its own nom- 
inee, Mr. Mihalovid, as Ban, and was thus able to husband 
Croatian resources and on occasion to practise passive resist- 
ance. It accepted the status quo as a working basis, but no 
amount of pressure could wring from it a disavowal of Trumbifi 
and his colleagues. Meanwhile the opposition parties openly 
allied themselves with the Yugoslav Club in Austria, which 
agitated for complete national unity, but saved itself from 
prosecution by occasional references to the dynasty and absolute 
silence regarding Serbia. It was left to the Yugoslav Committee 
abroad to claim independence as well as unity, to repudiate the 
Habsburgs (in a manifesto on the eve of the Budapest corona- 
tion) and to exalt the achievements of Serbia and the Karagjorg- 
jevi6 dynasty. The three groups communicated secretly through 
Switzerland, and it was felt that the time had come for the 
exiles to take a fresh step forward, in view of the prominence 
given to the doctrine of self-determination since the Russian 
Revolution and America’s entry into the war. Moreover the 
collapse of Tsarism had deprived Mr, Pa^i6 of his strongest 
support abroad, and forced him to abandon his narrowly Ortho* 
dox basis and bring his policy more into line with modern 
democratic tendencies. 

Declaration of Corfu, — Miet some weeks of negotiation the 
so-called Declaration of Corfu ” was signed on July 20 1917, 
between PaSi6 as Serbian Premier (and in this case as the mouth- 
piece of ail the Serbian parties) and Dr. Trumbifi as president of 
the Yugoslav Committee. The signatories were careful to dis- 
claim all idea of a pact or treaty, and to define the declaration as 
a mere statement of ideals and principles which could not 
acquire binding force until ratified by elected representotives of 
the nation as a whole. It may however be regarded as the birth 
certificate of the future Yugoslavia, and as fixing the lines of 
future development. After affirming that the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes constitute a single nation and appealing to the right 
of self-determination, it declared in favour of complete national 
unity under the Karag3orgjevi6 dynasty, a constitutional 
democratic and parliamentary monarchy, equality of the three 
natibnd names and fiags, of the Cyrilline and Latin alphabets, 
and of the Orthodox Catholic and Mussulm^ religions, equal 
rights for all citizens, universal sufirage in parliamentary and 
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munidpal life, and the freedohi of the Adriatic to all nations.” 
The future constitution was to be established after the conclu- 
isiott of peace by a constituent assembly, which ” will be the 
source and consummation of all authority in the State.” A 
wedc later Trumbi^ and his colleagues were welcomed on the 
Balkan front by the Voivode Mi$i6 with an impassioned speech 
in favour of unity. The Declaration of Corfu made a profound 
impression in Austria-Hungary, which was heightened by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech in honour of Serbia at a luncheon given 
by the Serbian Society of Great Britain to Pa$i6 (Aug. 8). 
The Zagreb preas could only comment indirectly, but conveyed 
its meaning by insisting that the Reichsrat programme of May 
30 was an absolute minimum. The growing self-confidence of 
the Austrian Slavs was shown by the bluntness of their refusal 
to cooperate with the new Premier, Doctor von Seidler, whose 
offer of portfolios to their leaders drew from Count I'isza a strong 
protest in the Hungarian Parliament. Under Mag>«ar pressure 
Seidler explicitly condemned all schemes of federalism, and 
pledged the Government and even the crown itself not to adopt 
any reforms which did not leave untouched the existing provin- 
cial boundaries. The Czechs and Yugoslavs, finding the door 
thus shut in the face of their national aspirations, even in the 
modified Habsburg form, naturally stiffened in their opposition. 
On Dec. 18 they went so far as to demand national representa- 
tion of their own at the peace negotiations with Bolshevist 
Russia at Brest Litovsk. 

Pact of During 1916-7 Italian public opinion, encour- 

aged by vSonnino and his press organs, had been definitely ho.stile 
to the Yugoslavs, whom it -denounced as mere Austrian agents. 
The facts regarding the Yugoslav legions and the services 
rendered by Yugoslav deserters at Gorizia and in the Trentino 
were simply suppressed. The disaster of Caporetto (Nov. 1917) 
had a sobering effect, arid the need for solidarity on the part of 
all the subject nationalities of Austria-Hungary ,-**a category 
which included also Italians, — Italy’s chief enemy was to be 
overthrown, became increasingly apparent. Further causes 
for alarms were the seirret meeting between General Smuts and 
Count Mensdorv, to discuss a separate |)eace between Austria 
and the Entente (Dec. 1917) and the public pronouncements of 
President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George in favour of auton- 
omy ** for the subject races, instead of the independence held 
out to them by the Allied pronouncement of Jan. 1917. In Dec. 
1917 Mr. Wickham Steed succeeded in bringing together 
Trumbifi and his colleagues first with General Mola and Signori 
Emanuel and Chiesi (of the Corriere and Secolo)^ and then with 
the Italian Irredentist Socialist leaders. Their informal discus- 
sions laid the basis for more serious negotiations between 
Trumbi6 and Signor Torre, representing an influential committee 
of Italian deputies and senators. The agreement signed between 
them in London on March 7 1918 laid down the basis of Italo- 
Yugoslav cooperation: it recognized each of the two nations to 
be equally interested in the completion of the other’s national 
unity, and in the liberation of the Adriatic. It left territorial 
questions to be decided amicably after the war, “ on the basis of 
the principle of nationality and self-determination,” and mutu- 
ally guaranteed the rights of national minorities. This agree- 
ment is known as the Pact of Rome, because it was publicly 
proclaimed at a Congress of the Oppressed Nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary,” held on April 8 in the Roman Capitol. The 
Yugoslavs were represented by Trumbifi and his Committee 
and by 12 deputies of the Serbian SkupStina, the Czechoslovaks 
by Bene§ and Stefanik, the Poles by Zamorski, Skirmunt and 
Seyda, the Rumanians by Draghicescu> Lupu and Mironescu. 
Baron Sonnino held aloof, but Premier Signor Orlando, greeted 
the congress with enthusiasm, and the first result was a com- 
bined propaganda on the Italian front, organized by Allied 
delegates and members Of all the national committees. The 
effect of the congress and of this propaganda waa to hasten the 
disintegration hi the Austro-Hungarian army, and the High 
Command (in a communique of July 27) admitted that whole- 
sale defections of the Czechoslovaks and the Yugoslavs had 
materially contributed to Italy’s brilliant stand against the 
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last Piave ofiensive in Jmine. Ulif«iirtuiilitdlyy wMe tbe new 
Caediodovak army was recogniaed by Italy and took itjs plaae 
in the front Une^ Baron Sonnino, for politkal reasons^ vetoed 
the formation of similar Yugoslav legions, though General Diaa 
had consented, and though the Yugoslavs interned at Nocera 
and elsewhere were clamouring to be enrolled. 

Collapse of Austria-Hungary. — Meanwhile the Roman con- 
gress was deliberately imitated by an imposing congress at 
Prague (May 16), at which Csech, Polish, Italian, Rumanian, 
Slovak and Yugoslav delegates attended. Among the latter 
were the mayor of iSagreb, the poet Vojnovi6, and prominent 
Serb, Croat and Slovene deputies of all parties, including the 
peasant leader Stephen Radi6 and the future minister Piibkevi6. 
Their resolutions, though necessarily vague, amounted to a 
pledge of mutual support in the cause of unity and independence. 
During 1918, the initiative among the Yugoslavs of the Monarchy 
fell more and more into the bands of the Slovenes, led by Father 
KoroSec since the premature death of Monsignor Krek. The 
oifieial recognition accorded to the Pact of Rome by Mr. Lan- 
sing in the name of America (May 31) was a fresh encourage- 
ment: and Korolec, after constituting a Yugoslav National 
Council for the furtherance of unity, convoked a new Slav con- 
gress at Lyublyana (Ljubljana) on Aug. 18. The demonstrative 
part taken by the prince-bishop Jeglid and the leading Catholic 
clergy, and the fact that the Emperor's birthday was entirely 
disregarded, was intended as an answer to those who claimed 
the Slovene Catholics as a bulwark of the Habsburg throne. 
The central authority in Austria was steadily breaking down, 
and the food crisis was rendered still more acute by the wide- 
spread formation of Green Cadres " — well organized armed 
bands which held positions in the mountains and defied capture. 
As early as Feb. a mainly Yugoslav revolutionary committee 
had almost gained control of the Cattaro naval base, which 
would have fallen into Entente hands if the ringleaders, who 
crossed the Adriatic for help, had not been detained by sub- 
ordinate Italian subordinates until the Pola squadron had time 
to crush the mutiny. Moreover the High Command viewed 
with alarm the growth of ** Septembrist " doctrine among the 
troops-^'.e. the insistence upon ** peace by September ” and a 
refusal to face a fifth winter in the trenches. 

During the late summer the authorities in Vienna and Buda- 
pest keenly debated rival plans for solving the southern Slav 
question — ^in every case, however, in accordance with Austrian 
or Hungarian rather than Yugoslav interests. Strangely enough 
the only attempts to consult the Yugoslavs themselves were an 
audience to which the Emperor Charles summoned Father 
KoroSec and a journey undertaken by Count Tisza in Sept., 
with the crown's approval, to Zagreb, Sarajevo and Dalmatia. 
This last attempt to win support for the Magyar solution was 
everywhere met with a blank refusal, and in Bosnia especially 
the Orthodox, Catholic and Moslem leaders united in a mani- 
festo assuring him of their adherence to the full programme of 
Yugoslav unity. The surrender of Bulgaria (Sept. 30) naturally 
rendered the nationalities indisposed to concessions, and the 
Austrian Premier's admission that national autonomy was now 
inevitable was icily received. The Czech and Yugoslav spokes- 
men in the Reichsrat insisted upon separate representation at 
the peace negotiations, and the absolute right to decide their 
own future State allegiance (Oct* i). 

Events now followed each other with lightning speed. On 
Oct. 4 Austria-Hungary, in a note to America, accepted Presi- 
dent Wilson's speeches as a basis of discussion, and on the 8th 
Baron Hussarek admitted that the Monarchy's internal structure 
must be modified, and full-grown nations " determine their 
own future. This only precipitated the collapse, and while 
Count Tisza voiced Hungarian public opinion in declaring the 
basis of the Dual system to be shattered, the Yugoslav Na- 
tional Council was transplanted from Ljubljana to Zagreb and 
strengthened by the inclusion of representatives of all parties 
(Oct. 10). On the x6th the Hungarian Government declared in 
favour of personal union, and next day Hussarek published an 
imperial proclanYation, dividing Austria (not Austria-Hungary) 


I into lour federal units (German, Czech, Yugddav and Ukrain-t 
ian) and leaving the Poles to make thdbr own dedsion. This: 
project was stillborn and pleased no one. Kordec in the nazne 
of the Czech and Yugoslav Clubs unreservedly rejected it and 
claimed that the future of both nations was an international 
problem which only the future Peace Conference could solve. 
Henceforth the Yugoslavs acted independently of both Vienna 
and Budapest: and when on Oct 21 the news of President 
Wilson's answer to Count Buri&n's final peace note (refusing to 
negotiate save on the basis of a recognition of Czechoslovak 
and Yugoslav national claims) became generally known, the 
old regime vanished almost as if by magic. Extraordinary scenes 
took place in many towns, the troops tearing off their military 
badges with the Habsburg arms, and trampling them underfoot. 
National councils were speedily formed in Dalmatia and Bosnia, 
which arranged for the disarmament of the troops pouring north- 
ward from the broken Albanian and Macedonian fronts. As 
early as the 23rd a Croat regiment stationed in Fiume disarmed 
the Magyar militia and took possession of the town. On the 
24th Count Andrfi.ssy was appointed joint foreign minister, but 
the machinery of State had ceased to work, and both the Austrian 
and Hungarian Cabinets were in statu demissionis. On the 28th 
(the same day on which the Czechoslovak Republic was bom 
in Prague) the military command in Zagreb handed over its 
authority to the National Council, and next day the diet pro- 
claimed the independence of Croatia from Hungary, and assumed 
control of Fiume. The arsenals of Pola and Cattaro were al- 
ready in the hands of the insurgents; and the Emperor Charles, 
in the hoi>e either of winning the favour of the new rigime in 
Zagreb or of throwing an apple of discord between it and the 
Entente, signed a decree on Oct. 31 making over the whole 
Austro-Hungarian fleet to the Yugoslav State. This was not 
unnaturally interpreted by the Italian Nationalists as a proof of 
collusion between Zagreb and Vienna; nor was it generally 
known that as early as Oct. 4 Stepanek and Giunio, as delegates 
of the Czech and Yugoslav revolutionary committees, reached 
Italy in a flshing-boat, to concert with the Allies a general rising 
along the coast, but were closely imprisoned in Rome and not 
allowed to communicate with Doctor Bene§ and Doctor Trumbifi 
till nearly three weeks had been lost. But for this delay the 
fleet might have been in the Entente’s hands a fortnight before 
the final Italian offensive opened on the Piave. Unhappily 
every step led to a fresh misunderstanding. The action of the 
Supreme Council in Paris in prescribing the frontier line of the 
secret treaty of London as the line of occupation under the 
Austro-Hungarian armistice was keenly resented by the Yugo- 
slavs as a breach with Wilsonian principles. The Allies very 
properly insisted that the fleet must be surrendered into their 
hands, but before this could take place a deplorable incident 
occurred in Pola harbour, the “ Viribus Unitis ” being blown up by 
an Italian mine, with a Yugoslav admiral and crew on board. 
In Italy Baron Sonnino's frankly anti-Slav attitude threw the 
Pact of Rome into the shade: and the Consulta worked hard 
to prevent Yugoslavia's recognition by the Allies. 

Rival “ Great Serb " and “ Yugoslav'^ Programmes . — That this 
recognition had not already been accorded before the collapse 
of the Central Powers began was due to disunion among the 
Yugoslavs themselves. During the summer America gave a 
lead to the Allies by accepting the Yugoslav programme, and 
after Austria's failure on the Piave there was a growing disposi- 
tion on the part of the western Powers to fall into line with Mr. 
Lansing's very clear pronouncements. But Pa§i6, free from the 
restraints of a coalition and from all parliamentary control, 
bad reverted to his original pan-Serb standpoint, and steadily 
declined to reconstruct his Cabinet on a wider Yugoslav basis. 
Trumbifi on his part could not enter a purely Serbian Cabinet 
without prejudicing that freedom of choice of his compatriots 
in the Dual Monarchy, upon which the moral case of the Yugo- 
slavs depended. A series of incidents proved the difference of 
outlook to be not merely personal but fundamental. In July 
Mr. Mihajlovi6, the Serbian minister at Washington, was sum- 
marily dismissed by Pali^, the reason being his refusal as a good 
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ESsig^Bl^ Boluli# to Serbia as ** compensation -’ in the event of a 
pat^ed^ peace* On Jely 25 at the London Mansion House 
Mr. Balfour publicly indorsed the full Yugoslav programme, as 
formulated by the Serbian minister, Mr. Jovanovi'6: but the 
latter’s full report to his home Government was answered by a 
severe snub, and during the winter he too was dismissed for 
his Yugoslav sentiments. When on Aug. 9 Mr. Balfour offidalJy 
recognised the Czechoslovak National Council as ** trustee of 
the future Czechoslovak Government,” he was ready to extend 
a similar recognition to the Yugoslav cause, but as a preliminary 
condition he very reasonably insisted upon unanimity between 
those who claimed to represent the two groups of Yugoslavs. 
Pa§i£ adhered to his standpoint, and even the efforts of Venizelos 
and Take Jonescu to bring him and Trumbid together were 
unavailing. When in the last week of Oct. the rival statesmen 
moved from London to Paris, all hope of Yugoslav recognition 
before the opening of the Peace Conference had vanished, owing 
to the stiffening in the attitude of Italy. 

Zagreb declares Independence,-^ne of the first steps of the 
new Zagreb Government was to recognize Trumbid and his 
committee as its representatives abroad, and to send delegates 
to Svdtzerland to discuss the measures for consummating national 
unity. On Nov. 9 the Declaration of Geneva was si^ed by 
PaSid as Serbian Premier, Father KoroSec, Doctor Cingrija 
(mayor and deputy of Ragusa) and Doctor Zerjav (a Slovene 
Progressive) for the Zagreb Council, Trumbid and four others 
for the Yugoslav Committee, and Trifkovid, DraSkovid and 
Marinkovid as chiefs of the Serbian opposition parties. ” By 
this act,” it was laid down, ” the new State appears and stands 
from to-day as an indivisible state-unit and as a member of the 
Society of Free Nations. The former frontiers no longer exist.” 
The Governments of Belgrade and Zagreb were to retain their 
former spheres until a constituent assembly, elected by univer- 
sal suffrage, could draw up a new constitution. Yielding to the 
unanimous desire of the other delegates, Pa§id officially re- 
quested the Entente to recognize the Zagreb Council as the 
supreme authority in the ex-Austro-Hungarian provinces, and 
Trumbid as its accredited representative in the West, until 
unification could be completed. The repeated efforts made by 
PaSid to avert so distasteful a decision were held to disqualify 
him from the leadership of the new united Cabinet, but in order 
to secure his renunciation it was found necessary to exclude 
the other party chiefs. This arrangement, however, never 
really came into force, for the simple reason that telegraphic 
communications between the West and Serbia were hopelessly 
irregular, and that events continued to move, with the advance 
of the Serbian army and civil authorities from the South and of 
the Italians from the West. On Nov, 8 Gen. Franchet d’Esperey 
received at Belgrade a Hungarian peace delegation under Count 
Kkrolyi, and concluded with them an armistice whose provisions 
still further complicated the situation. No orders were given for 
the evacuation of Slovakia; in Transylvania an impossible 
shaped line was drawn, such as left Cluj (Kolozsvar) and many 
pure Rumanian districts in Magyar hands; while the Rumanians 
were incensed by the assignment of Temesv&r (Temisoara) 
and the whole Banat to Serbia. The Serbian army was also 
allowed to occupy the Ba£ka, Syrmia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
but no territory farther west; and for a moment it seemed as 
though an attempt was being made to leave the Croats and 
Slovenes to their fate and to form an aggrandized Serbia on the 
lines advocated by Pa§i6 and Petrograd in the summer of 1915. 
Any such development was, however, averted by the advance of 
the Italian army beyond the Armistice line, in the direction of 
Ljubljana. For to meet this danger, the Zagreb Government 
urgently invited the assistance of the Serbian army, which 
during the final advance contained a large proportion of Yugo- 
slav volunteers. The first Serbian troops entered Fiume on 
Nov. x8, and a most dangerous situation arose between them and 
the Italians in Istria and Dalmatia, which was only very par* 
tially mitigated by the dispatch of American military and naval 
forces to Trieste and Fiuihe. Much of the blame faUs upon the 
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Supreme Council^ vhich shrkuk fmm thk only effective meiiis 
of allaying friction-^mmcdiatC AiHed occupy dis* 

puted zone, pending the decision of the Peace Conference, The 
Count’s occasional outbursts against Italy only rendered Baron 
Soniwo still more intractable, and irritated Italian public 
opinion. No satisfactory solution was possible unless the Treaty 
of London was abrogated, and this involved the abandonment 
of other secret treaties to which Paris and London clung. Amer- 
ica pointedly defined the Adriatic problem as a test case, but 
amid the pressure of other affairs it was allowed to drift. 

Union proclaimed at Bsfgrarfe.-— The equivocal attitude of 
the Entente toward the new State naturally hastened the 
I process of union. On Nov. 23 the Zagreb National Council pro- 
claimed the union of the territories under its control with the 
Kingdoms of Serbia and ]Montenegro, and invited the Prince- 
Regent of Serbia to assume the regency of the new State. This 
decision (passed with only one dissentient voice, but that unhap- 
pily Stephen Radi6, the peasant leader) took formal effect on 
Dec. I, when Prince Alexander j at the formal request of 24 
delegates from Zagreb, proclaimed the union and repeated their 
cry ” Long live free and united Yugoslavia.” Meanwhile on 
Nov. 26 a hurriedly convoked national assembly at Podgoritsa 
had proclaimed the deposition of King Nicholas and his dynasty, 
and the union of Montenegro with Serbia in the new united 
State. The first Yugoslav Cabinet was constituted binder 
Protid as Premier and Father KoroSec as vice-Premier; Trumbid 
became foreign minister, and the other portfolios were divided 
more or less equally between Serbia and the new territories. 
PaSid was appointed principal delegate at the Peace Conference, 
with Trumbid, Vesnid (minister in Paris) and Zolger (a Slovene 
professor who had held office under Seidlcr in Austria). 

The Adriatic Cfwir,— Apart from agrarian riots in Slavonia 
and Bosnia, the transition to the new was accomplished 

with remarkable ease. Italy’s claims upon Istria and Dalmatia 
rallied the Yugoslavs to the cause of national unity, and intense 
indignation was aroused by the action of the Entente in drawing 
an armistice line against Austria-Htingary almost identical with 
that prescribed by the secret treaty of Ix>ndon, and in sanction- 
ing Italy’s prompt occupation of the disputed territory. Friction 
. was increased by a whole scries of incidents along the coast, by 
the deportation of prominent Yugoslavs to Italy and by the 
entry of Italian troops into Fiume, despite the protests of the 
Yugoslav civil and military authorities (Nov. 18), Meanwhile 
the whole Nationalist press of Italy, actively encouraged by 
Sonnino and his entourage, opened a fierce campaign against 
the Yugoslavs and their western supporters, which rapidly 
developed into agitation against the Allies. By the close of the 
year the situation had become so envenomed that Bissolati, 
the foremost Italian advocate of conciliation, found it necessary 
to withdraw from the Orlando Cabinet, and on Jan. ii 1919 was 
howled down at a great meeting in Milan. At the Paris Con- 
ference there was from the first a deadlock in the Adriatic 
dispute. Clemenceau and Lloyd George found themselves be- 
tween two irreconcilable standpoints — ^between Sonnino, who 
claimed the liberal fulfilment of their treaty pledges, with the 
addition of the port of Fiume, and President Wilson, who 
refused all cognizance of the secret treaties and regarded them 
as expressly abrogated by the Allies when they accepted his 
successive notes as the basis of the Armistice. The three western 
Powers were in the impossible position of judges in a dispute 
to which one was a party, while the other two were accessories: 
the only Great Powers from whom an impartial verdict could be 
expected were Japan, who resolutely held aloof from purely 
European quarrels, and America, who quite logically regarded 
the Adriatic as a test case for the application of the new order 
in Europe. It was on these grounds that the Yugoslavs, from 
whom the treaty had always been carefully conceded and who 
had of course nevfer recognized its validity, offered to submit 
the whole dispute to the arbitration of President Wilson (Feb. 1 1 ) . 
On March 3, however, Italy, who had steadily refused to recog- 
nize the accomplished fact of Yugoslav unity and insisted on 
the Conference only admitting the Yugoslavs as a ” Serbian ” 
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delegation^ dediiDed Atneiicaii afbilralton niid tJhrea^^ to 
withdraw altogether from Faria unless; their territorial deiiuuida 
were conceded/ This in turn strengthened the hands of the 
extreme section among the YugiiMst^ now advanced the 
full ethnoi^aphtc clainit involving Trieste and Goruia as well 
as Dalmatia and Istria^ and at the same time increased their 
demands against Bulgiuriar Austria and Albania. Nor was 
it very easy for the Serbs and Groats to show moderation toward 
Italy, without appearing to desert the Sloveaes> at whose expense, 
for obvious geographical reasons, the main amputations must 
inevitably take place. The had impression made by the claims 
now submitted to the Supreme Council waa only partially re« 
moved by a speech of Trumbid and by his proposal to leave 
the settlement of frontiers to a plebiscite (April i6). This oiQ^er 
was made in the knowledge that the memorandum addressed by 
President Wilson two days previously to Orlando and Sonnino 
bad met with rejection, and was indeed well calculated to 
heighten the contrast between the outlook of the two rival 
nations toward Wilsonian principles. The American note rei 
aihrmed these principles as the accepted basis of armistice and 
peace, and insisted on applying the same methods toward 
Austria*Hungary as Germany. It accepted the Brenner as a 
fair strategic line on the north,but argued that the Treaty of 
London was no longer applicable: in respeagt of Italy’s eastern 
frontier, since the line which it traced wa# designed to secure 
Italy against future Austro<*Hungadan aggression, and Austria- 
Hungary had by now ceased to exist. It then defined what came 
to be known as the Wilson Line,V which assigned to Italy 
Gori/ia, Trieste and Istria west of the river Arsa, but not Fiume, 
which must become an international port, nor any points south 
of it, save perhaps Lissa and Valona: it also advocated the 
dismantling of the whole eastern Adriatic coast. On April 23 
President Wilson followed up this private memorandum by a 
public manifesto to the Italian nation, in which he repudiated 
the Pact of London and appealed for the application of the same 
principles on the Adriatic as those , enforced against Germany. 
Fiume, he declared, must be the outlet, not of Italy, but “ of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Rumania and Yugoslavia.” Unhappily, 
despite its warm assurances of American friendship, this docu- 
ment met with a most hostile reception in Italy, where it was 
interpreted as an attempt to undermine the position of her 
spokesmen and so mete out to her a different measure from that 
prescribed by France and Britain. Thus the proposal entirely 
failed of its effect, and as Italy, Yugoslavia and America each 
adhered to its standpoint, and the two western Powers shrank 
from any constructive policy, a fresh deadlock ensued. At the 
end of May, however, M. Tardieu suggested a compromise 
by which the port and distnet of Fiume wil^ most of eastern 
istria and a total population of over 200,000 (mainly Yugo- 
slavs) would form a small buffer state between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, under the guarantee of the League of J^ations. President 
Wilson adhered to his own scheme, bu|t made it dear that he 
would not oppose any direct agreement, whatever might be 
its terms; while the Yugoslavs, though accepting the idea of 
a buffer state, insisted upon their enjoying at Fiume a status 
analogous to that of Poland at Danaig, a^d added the impossible 
condition of a plebiscite after three years, During the final 
stages of the German treaty the Adriatic problem was once 
more shelved, until on June 29 and July 6 armed conflicts took 
place in the streets of Fiume betwe^ Italian and French soldiers, 
resulting in several deaths. A commission of inquiry was then 
at last appointed by the Allies, and ordered elections under 
inter-AlUed control and the disisolulion of the terrorist ” League 
of Volunteers,” But on Sept, 12, the very day on which 
American and British police were ^ be installed, D’Annumdo 
and his A^diti occupied the;tQwn, ,with tbe open connivance of 
the Italian naval and military auUforities though to the embar- 
rassmiJnt of the Romaic Cabinet. The Allies, so far from attempt- 
ing to restore order^ withdraw, their forces and allowed tliek' 
authority to be ffouted. The fresh deadlock that ensued was by 
no means distasteful to Roixie,:, which drew encouragement 
from Wilson’s increasing impotenpe at),home and therefore 


played for At last on Dec. q 1919 the 
(Ckinoneeaui Polk and Crowe) addres^ a Oiexnmraodum^ 
Italy, outiming new terms of setdom€nt*^via. tliq 
(modi&fid m as to leave Albona iu Xta}y)i a demdkarige^^ 
state, a spmal rigim for Zara/ cession of Peiagoea, Lissa and 
JLussin to Italy: Valona in full aoverefgnty,, and an Italian 
mandate in Albania, under the League of I^atmns. The Italian 
claim of territorial continuity with Fiume was definitely re- 
jected, Italy in her reply (Dec, 10) insisted on continuity (the 
real if unavowed motive of which was to oontiol the port Fliume 
in the interests of Trieste and Venice, and so retain some hold 
over Yugoslavia’s commercial development), demandied the 
island of Cherso and the neutralisation of the Yugoslav coast, 
and suggested a triple division — the carpus saparaiuni of Fiume 
to Italy, the port to the League of Nationa, and the rest of the 
buffer state to Yugoslavia. On Jan, 6 1920 Nitti, meeting with 
no response, wrote to Lloyd George to demand the execution of 
the Pact of London. At this stage the Yugoslav delegation com- 
mitted a grave tactical blunder, Trumbi6*s views being over- 
ridden by the Balkan imperialistic aims of Pa§i6. WhUe pleading 
for a plebiscite against Italy and doing lip service to an inde- 
pendent Albania within the frontiers of 1913, it added that in 
the event of any revision of those frontiers Yugoslavia would 
claim Skutari and all territory north of the riyer Drin (Drim), 
The sole justification for such a claim lay in the terms of the 
Treaty of London, which the Yugoslavs could not adopt as a 
basis without stultifying their whole position against Italy. 
But Italy, in her next memorandum to the Conference (Jan. 9) 
thus found it easier to reaffirm the validity of the treaty, while 
arguing that as it had envisaged the creation of three separate 
states (Serbia, Montenegro and Croatia) rather than of a big 
Yugoslavia, the clause regarding Fiume could no longer be 
upheld. On Jan. 13 Clemenceau and Lloyd George addressed 
new proposals to the Yugoslavs, in the form of a scarcely , veiled 
ultimatum. The buffer state was now abandoned, the corpus 
separatum (with territorial continuity) falling to Italy, Su§ak 
to Yugoslavia and the port of Fiume to the League of Nations; 
Italy was also to receive Lussin, Lissa and the Albanian mandate, 
while Zara was to be independent under the League. In originat- 
ing this impromptu scheme, Lloyd George was influenced by 
secret indications that the Serbian reactionaries, if promised 
Skutari in return for Fiume, might throw over Trurabid and 
abandon the Wilson Line and American principles generally, 
As however Trumbi6 rallied the Yugoslav delegation to refuse the 
Franco-British project, Clemenceau the very next day intro- 
duced the important modification that Fiume should be an 
independent state under the League. When the Yugoslavs 
placed various conditions upon their acceptance, they were 
bluntly informed that unless they accepted within four days, 
France and Britain would authorizie the literal execution of the 
Treaty of London, thus leaving Fiume to Yugoslavia, but all 
northern Dalmatia in Italian hands :(Jant 20). But this ulti- 
matum was rendered invalid by a wire from Lansing, protestbig 
against any settlement without the participation of America. 
Paris and London having assured Washington that neither 
concealment nor lack of courtesy was intended, Belgrade found 
it quite safe to reject the note of Jan. 20, which it pointedly 
described as ”a friendly proposal, not as an injunction.” It 
further expressed its inability to believe that the Powers wished 
to impose “ a treaty concluded unknown to it by third parties, 
and whose clauses have never been communicated to it.” (Jan. 
28.) This incident led President Wilson to address to the Allied 
Cabinets a series of three notes (Feb. 10 and 25 and March 6) 
which will remain tlie classic documents of the controversy, 
and reduced hls iopponents to silence, though not to surrender. 
After their passage the Adriatic question was again allowed 
to stagnate, the Powers resuming their negative attitude, while 
advocating idjrect discussion between the two parties, At la.st 
on April 25 Trumbl£,t having: special sanction 9I 

the Belgradje Cabinet, inforfned ;iNitti of his readiness to ne- 
gotiate, and a ^meeting betvfeen statesmen did actually 

take place at Pallan^a on t commercial es^erts ha4 
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alrioady reached agrfccmtnt. But thA prospect of a scttlemeM 
roused the ltalian Natioualists to a hnal eHovt: the Nitti Gabinet 
fell, and D^Aniuinzio, repeating his defiance of Europe, attempted 
a further raid upon Dalmatia. The continued presence of Ameri- 
can warships on the Dalmatian coast alone prevented a series 
of brawls between Italian sailors and the Croat population 
from developing into open warfare. Fortunately the new 
Giolilti and Vesnik Cabinets showed equal moderation and 
skill in restraining the hotheads on both sides, and the new 
Foreign Minister, Count Sforza, was assisted by a personal knowl- 
edge of Serbian and Balkan problems ail too ra^e among western 
statesmen. It was not however till the autumn that direct 
negotiations could be resumed, and by that time the eclipse of 
President Wilson placed Italy at an advantage. By the Treaty 
of Rapallo (Nov. 12 rq2o) Italy acquired a frontier considerably 
farther east than the Wilson Line, and including the quicksilver 
mines of Istria, the watershed of the Julian Alps as far as 
Snjei^nik {MofUe Nevoso\ almost all Istria with Abbazia and 
Volosca, and a narrow strip of shore connecting it with Flume. 
The corpus separatum became an independent unit under the 
League of Nations, the Croat suburb of Su§ak remaining in 
Yugoslavia and the Baros port being added as an outlet for 
Yugoslav trade. Zara became a free city under Italian sover- 
eignty, but as a tiny isthmus without hinterland or islands. 
Italy renounced all claims to Dalmatia, and of the islands retained 
only Lussin and Cherso. Special linguistic and other privileges 
were assured to the Italian minority in the Dalmatian towns, 
but no corresponding charter was granted to the four to five 
hundred thousand Slovenes and Croats annexed to Italy. 
The settlement, though far from ideal, involved concessions 
on both sides: and Italy, though still forgetful of the principles 
enunciated at the Roman congress, could at least claim to be 
the only victorious Power which had relinquished its hold upon 
conquered territory. One practical result of the treaty was that 
Italy tacitly abandoned the cause of King Nicholas and accepted 
as inevitable Montenegro^s incorporation in Yugoslavia. 

The New Frontier s.-^Tht consolidation of the new State was 
seriously delayed by the prolonged dispute with Italy and by 
the fact that for nearly two years after the Armistice the dan- 
ger of an armed conflict could not be overlooked. But in five 
other directions also the frontiers were unregulated, (i). By 
the Armistice concluded at Belgrade on Noy. 12 1918 the 
Serbs were allowed to occupy Tcmesvfir and most of the Banat, 
the east of which is overwhelmingly Rumanian and which was 
claimed in its entirety by Rumania, in right of her treaty of 
Aug. 1916 with the Allies. At the Paris Conference Rumania’s 
enforced conclusion of peace with Germany was treated as 
absolving the Allies from obligations which were admitted in 
the parallel case of the Italian treaty: and the necessity of a par- 
tition on mainly ethnographic lines was from the first admitted. 
The special commission, after hearing the views of Trumbi6 
and Bratianu, recommended a line which as nearly as possible 
balanced the Serb and Rumanian minorities left to Rumania 
and Yugoslavia respectively, and secured to the latter the 
essentially Serb districts of Torontal county : but at the instance 
of the French this line was modified to include Vr§ac (Versecz) 
and Bela Crkva (Weisskirchen) in Yugoslavia. This has the 
disadvantage that while the Serbs are stronger than any other 
single race in the two towns, their cession involved the loss of 
many purely Rumanian villages by Rumania, and also her loss 
of the important railway line connecting Tenicsvfi.r southward 
with the Danube. (2). The regulation of the new Yugoslav 
frontier with Austria proved very thorny. Thanks to the 
efforts of Trumbic and the Slovene experts in Paris, Marburg 
(Maribor), a town with a German majority but surrounded by a 
purely Slovene district, was assigned to Yugoslavia: but under 
the Treaty of St. Germain a roughly triangular district north of 
the Karawanken range was referred to a popular plebiscite. 
The Inter-Allied Commission entrusted with the details was 
ordered to divide the disputed area into Zone A, mainly south of 
the river Drava (Drau) and Zone B, consisting of Klagcnfurt 
and its basin, and to hold the plebiscite in the latter, only in 
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the event of Zone A voting for Yugoslaviak After a keen contest 
between the rival Slovene and Pan-Gcrman propagandists, 
voting took place in Oct. igao, and resulted in a majority of 
r2y747 for Austria. The fact that many Slovenes voted against 
Yugoslavia was lar^ly due to a desire to escape from all mUitary 
service. Zone B, with Klagenfurt, now automatically passed to 
Austria. (3). Against Bulgaria the Yugoslav delegation claimed 
considerable frontier rectifications — (a) the Strumnica salient, 
which threatened the Vardar railway from the east, (h) the 
district of Kochana (Tocana) and the Bregalnitsa (Bregalnica), 

(c) a strip of territory running parallel with the old Serbo-Bul- 
garian frontier the whole way from ZajeCar to KyustendU, and 

(d) the town of Vidin on the Danube and the salient between it 

and the Timok. These claims were regarded by the Peace 
Conference as excessive, and under the Treaty of Neu illy only 
the two first were allowed, though in place of the third the town 
and district of Tsaribrod were assigned to Yugoslavia, and there- 
by the main strategic key to Sofia. This decision is so patently 
unjust that it has been very widely ascribed to a deliberate 
design to keep the two countries" apart. (4). The Pan-Serb 
section of opinion in Belgrade, encouraged in this instance by 
some of the army chiefs for strategic reasons, has always coveted 
northern Albania: and the Montenegrin Unionists, led by 
Radovi6, made every effort to secure the adoption of their full 
claim by the Yugoslav delegation. This was opposed by Trumbid 
and all the more progressive elements in the new State, w^ho 
realized that the claim to Skutari knocked the bottom out of the 
whole Yugoslav case against Italy and Austria. Thus the 
advocates of an unscrupulous “ deal ” on the lines of Skutari 
for Fiume ** failed to assert themselves, and Yugoslavia pro- 
nounced in favour of an independent Albania, merely reserving 
her right to share the spoils if it came to a general partition. 
After Giolitti’s renunciation of a mandate in Albania the claim 
to Skutari became untenable, and at last in 1921 the Supreme 
Council sanctioned the frontiers assigned lo Albania in 1913. 
Yugoslavia’s relations with Albania, though simplified by this 
decision, have been affected by the Albanian counterclaim to 
Pe6, Djakovo and the plain of Kosovo, where since the middle 
of last century the Albanian element had grown steadily stronger 
at the expense of the Serbs. The murder of Essad Pasha (June 
1920) deprived the Serbs of their chief supporter in Albania: 
and friction was increased by the bad administration in the 
Sanjak and Macedonia, by the inability of the Durazzo Govern- 
ment to prevent continue armed raids against Serbian territory, 
and by the encouragement given from some Serbian quarters 
to the Mirdite rising in the summer of 1921. (5). The frontier 
with Hungary was the last to be regulated. The '^i’reaty of 
'Jrianon satisfied the most essential claims of Yugoslavia, by 
dividing the whole Banat (save a small Magyar triangle opposite 
the city of Szeged) between her and Rumania, and by assigning 
lo her the whole Bafka (except Baja and district), part of the 
Baranya (forming the angle between Drave and Danube) and 
the Medjumurje (between Drava and Mur). Thus, in order to 
secure the town of Subotica (Szabadka) vith its large Bunjevac 
(or Catholic Serb) population, she was allowed to annex not less 
than 250,000 Magyars. Her claim to lY^cs (Fiinfldrchen) was 
disallowed, but owing to the long delay in ratifying the treaty, 
Yugoslav troops remained in occupation of this district and its 
valuable coal-mines tUl Aug. 1921, when at the instance of the 
Supreme Council it was handed over to Hungary. Meanwhile 
r6cs had become a centre of the exiled Magyar progressives, 
who preferred a provisional Yugoslav to the white terror 

of Adml. Horthy. On the eve of evacuation an attempt was 
made in Pecs to reestablish the Hungarian Republic under 
Count Ktolyi, but owing to the communist views of some of 
its promoters the Belgrade Government withheld all support, 
and the movement promptly collapsed. 

Internal Politics ^ — So long as vital frontier disputes were 
unregulated, the. central Government in Belgrade held that 
elections could not be held, and governed for the first two 
years through a provisional Parliament, for which no one could 
claim a really representative character. 1 'he deputies for Serbia 
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held mandates which had actually expired as long ago as June 
I9i4> but whose renewal war and invasion had effectually pre* 
vented: those for Croatia had been elected in Jan. 1914^ those 
for Montenegro were delegated by the revolutionaiy assembly 
of Podgorica in Nov. zpiB. But in Bosnia and most of the other 
provinces the deputies had no popular mandate whatever^ beyond 
being members of the self*constituted local committees which 
had sprung up amid the ferment of the revolution. Meanwhile 
the union of so many distinct political organisms had reduced 
the party system to chaos, and the first two years were taken 
up by a process of regrouping, the dominant issue being Cen* 
tralism versus Federalism. In accordance with the Declaration 
of Corfu, the decision regarding the actual form of the State was 
left to a constituent assembly: but as the machinery of Belgrade 
was naturally quite inadequate to the task of administering a 
country three times the siae of the Serbia of 1914, the provincial 
Governments of Croatia (with the Ban at its head), Slovenia, 
Dalmatia and Bosnia continued to function, though the local 
diets were no longer summoned. 

During 19x9 internal politics centred in a struggle between the 
Radicals, who still possessed the best party machine and stood 
for a narrowly Serbian as opposed to a Yugoslav programme, 
and the newly constituted Democratic party, which absorbed 
most of the Serbian Opposition parties, the old Serbo-Croat 
coalition of Zagreb, and the Slovene Liberals. The Radicals 
of Serbia being conservative in all but name, made a working 
alliance with the clericals of Zagreb and Ljubljana, and under the 
leadership of Proti6 favoured decentralization, combined with 
concessions to the expropriated landowners. But in the land 
question the Radical party was paralyzed by its Bosnian wing, 
which sided with the peasantry : and thus in Sept. Proti£ was 
replaced by Davidovi6, the Democrat leader, and though the 
Government remained a coalition, its weight was transferred far- 
ther to the Left. An internal trial of strength continued through- 
out the winter between the rival governmental grpups, until in 
May 1920 a breach was only averted by a reconstruction of the 
Cabinet under Vesnifi, who as Serbian minister in Paris since 1904 
enjoyed wide prestige, and though a Radical, stood aloof from 
party dissensions. Under his weaker but more neutral guidance, 
and aided by the unifying force of the Adriatic crisis, the parties 
reached agreement upon a new parliamentary franchise, based 
on universal suffrage. Though otherwise progressive, this law 
committed the injustice of temporarily disfranchising the non- 
Yugoslav minorities, on the convenient pretext that they could 
not claim the vote until the expiry of the two years during 
which the Treaty of Trianon secures their right to choose citizen- 
ship in a neighbouring State. This law was the last serious act 
of the provisional Parliament, which had shown itself singularly 
barren in legislation, and contrasts most unfavourably with the 
first assemblies of all the other “ Succession States.” 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly (Nov. 1920) did 
not clear up the situation as had been expected. No party 
secured an absolute majority, and the two strongest, the Radicals 
and Democrats, being almost exactly balanced, were forced to 
strengthen still further their unnatural alliance. In open opposi- 
tion stood (i) Stephen Radi6, the Croat peasant leader whom the 
Democrats had unwisely imprisoned in 1919-20, and who now 
swept the boards in Croatia with a Republican and Federalist 
programme and induced bis party of 50 to absent itself from the 
Constituent: (2) the Croat and Slovene clericals, who strongly 
opposed centralization, and (3) the 58 Communists, led by a 
small group of extreme theorists, but owing their strength to 
the subversive elements in the Badka, Macedonia and Monte- 
negro and the secret aid of the Carlists in Vienna and Budapest. 
As the coalition lacked the necessary majority, it was reduced to 
gathering support piecemeal among the more neutral groups: 
and for this task PaSid, who became Premier in Jan, 1921, was 
specially qualified. By the promise of 100 million dinars to the 
expropriated Begs, he won over the Moslems of Bosnia, and by 
similar methods he detached the Slovene section of the newly 
founded Agricultural party (Zemljoradnici). But though he 
was thus able to carry the first reading of the new constitution 


227 to 93 votes, he was faced by the passive resistance of the 
great majority of Croats and Slovenes, who regarded with 
suspicion his ” Great Serbian’* and centralizing aims. It is 
significant that Protid, hitherto Farid’s most intimate associate, 
withdrew from the Radical party and from Parliament rather 
than sanction a constitution so inimical to provincial interests; 
while Trumbid, the foremost advocate of full national unity, 
recorded his vote against it. In xhany quarters it was openly 
accepted on the ground that any constitution was better than 
none, and that further delays and discussions would arrest the 
new State’s development and discredit it abroad: but the settle- 
ment could not be regarded as definitive. On June 28 (Kosovo 
Day) the Prince Regent took oath to the new constitution, but 
the ceremony was marred by an attempt to assassinate him and 
the premier, by a bomb thrown as they drove back to the palace. 
This outrage, which was traced to the Communists, provided 
fresh proof tW the Democratic leader DraSkovid, as Minister 
of the Interior, was justified in his charges of widespread terrorist 
conspiracy and even in the much debated Decrees (Obznane) 
by which he sought to combat them. When then on July 21 
DraSkovifi was murdered by a young Bosnian Communist, 
Parliament resolved on reprisals, and xo days later passed by 
190 to 54 laws of extraordinary severity for “ the Defence of the 
State,” terrorist agitation being made punishable by death, 
prolonged penal servitude or heavy fines. The mandates of the 
58 Communist deputies were annulled, and eight arrested as 
privy to the attempt on the Regent. No less an authority than 
the ex-premier Proti6 publicly challenged the constitutional 
validity of such action. 

Despite acute party dissensions and bad administration the 
new State was in 1921 steadily consolidating itself. Separatism 
was non-existent, for the cogent reason that there was no point 
toward which a new irredenta could gravitate: the Habsburg 
cause had no adherents, save a few discredited traitors who 
congregated in Graz and Vienna: and communism, which was 
quite alien to an agrarian and peasant-owned State, owed its 
passing success to the aftermath of war and the blunders of the 
middle class rather than to its own attractions. There was 
general agreement on foreign policy, whose pivots were close 
alliance with Czechoslovakia, the series of bilateral agreements 
which made up the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia Aug. X4 1920: Czechoslovakia and Rumania April 23 192 x: 
Yugoslavia and Rumania June 7 1921), and the anti-Habsburg 
agreement concluded with Italy simultaneously with the Treaty 
of Rapallo (Nov. 12 1920). Yugoslavia’s economic recovery had 
been surprisingly rapid, and the chief problems which confronted 
her in the autumn of 1921 were how best to exploit her vast 
undeveloped mineral and agricultural resources, improve her 
very faulty communications, and root out the illiteracy which 
was a legacy of alien rule. 
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YUKON TERRITORY [see 28.945 and 15.847). — ^Although at 
one time the pop. of the Canadian province reached 30,000 to 

35.000 the decline of the mining industry had reduced it to about 

5.000 in 1921. Since the establishment of government in Yukon 
the adxninistmtion of justice has been In hands of the North- 
West Mounted Police, whose services in preserving law and 
order have been invaluable. 

In the northern portion of the territory the ground below the 
surface remains Iroaen throughout the yeary but from June to 
Oct. the climate is warm and sunny and vegetation grows freely 
in the valleys. Wild fruits such as bilberry, bcarberry, crow- 
berry, bog apple, currant,; raspberry, foxberry and high-bhsh 
cranberry occur, besides numerous species of phanerogams. The 
Yukon is not an agricultural country, but oats, barley, rye, flax, 
potatoes, turnips and other garden vegetables are successfully 
raised. Parts of the territory are wooded with fair sized timber. 
White and black spruce are the most important trees, reaching 
2,400 ft^ above sea level: specimens having ox 4 n, stumps have 
been noted but the average diameter ranges from Z2 to 16 inches. 
The timber ctit is for hoihe Consumption, poplar (two varieties) 
and canoe birch, are found, also willows, alder, juniper and other 
shrubs, which form thickets and ^ense undergrowth. 

Moose, caribou and sheep are plentiful in most localities, and 
black, brown and grizzly bears are numerous* Wolverines, 
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marten, lynx, ermine, rabbit.s and fox are the chief fur-bearing 
animals. The commonest birds are the Alaska jay, Swainson 
hawk, northern varied thrush, fox sparrow, grey checked thrush, 
and there are Hutchin geese, partridge, ptarmigan and ducks of 
many varieties. The waters of the Yukon are well stocked with 
fish, especially salmon, whitefish, trout, pickerel and pike. 

The old primitive methods of extracting gold have been re- 
placed by dredging and modern hydraulic methods. In 1920 the 
production of gold from the Yukon territory was 72,140 oz., 
against 90,705 oz. in 1919. This was obtained almost wholly 
from the alluvial sands and from the gold ores of the Conrad dis- 
trict. There has been a gradual falling off in production since 
1913, when about 283,000 oz. worth $6,000,000 were mined. It 
was estimated in 1920 that the total output of gold had been over 
$150,000,000. Coal, copper, silver and other ores are mined and 
discoveries of silver ores at Kerro Hill have been reported. 

The mountain system of the Yukon is the most remarkable in 
Canada; not only in regard to height and extent of glaciers, but 
also in scenic grandeur, majesty and imposing nature. It con- 
tains Mt. St. Elias, just within Canadian territory as delimited 
by the joint commission of boundary surveyors (17,978 ft.), and 
Mt. Logan within io m. of it (19,539 ft.). These, along with Mt. 
McKinley in Alaska, are the highest peaks oh the North American 
continent. (W. L. G.'*') 
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Z AOLULi 8AAD (c. x86a- )j Egyptian pasha« was the 
son of a notable in the district of Ibian, Oharbia Prov- 
ince. He was educated at the village school and after- 
wards at the university of £1 Azhar, in Cairo. When 
he had completed his prescribed course of studies, he was, in 
xSSo, appointed editor of the Official Journal. Later he was 
nominated a Moawin under the Ministry of the Interior and 
eventually became Chief of the Contencieux for the province of 
Giza. Involved in the Arab! revolt, he was one of the many 
notables detained on the occupation of Egypt by British troops 
in xSSa. On his release he ceased to hold office and in 1884, 
when the native tribunals were instituted, he began to practise 
at the bar« In xSpa he was appointed counsellor of the native 
court of appeal. Having become proficient in the French Ian* 
guagc and in the science of law, he obtained his diploma in law. 
He became Minister of Education In 1906, and under his en- 
lightened administration’’ it was said by I^d Cromer {Modern 
Egypt, vol, il, Pt 535) that “education in Egypt made rapid 
strides in advance/’ A change of the Ministry during Lord 
Kitchener’s tenure of the Cairo Agency resulted in Zaglul’s 
ceasing to hold the portfolio for Education, but he was appointed 
vice-president of the Legislative Assembly and he took a special 
interest in its deliberations until the outbreak of the World War, 
when the sittings of that body were temporarily suspended. 

On the signing of the Amustice Zaglul, who had for long 
been considered the principal spokesman of the Nationalist 
party, appealed to the Residency in Cairo for the recognition 
of Egyptian independence, basing his demand on President 
Wilson’s self-determination policy to which effect had been 
given by the British Government’s issue of a Proclamation 
defining the status of the other countries liberated from Turkish 
rule by the war. When his proposal that ho and some repre- 
sentative Nationalists should visit London to press their views 
was refused by the Government, he became discontented, and 
his attitude was so hostile that he and three others were arrested 
and deported to Malta. This was the signal for a murderous 
outbreak in Egyi)t in which British officers and others were 
killed, and the country became much disturbed. Zaglul and 
his friends were later released, and freedom of travel, which war 
measures had hitherto restricted, was permitted to all. A 
special Mission under the chairmanship of Viset. Milner was 
sent to Egypt in Nov. igxg to enquire into matters and make 
representations. Zaglul eventually came to London and dis- 
cussions between him, Adly Pasha and Lord Milner took place, 
the results of which were published in the “ Milner Report.” 
Zaglul returned to Egypt early in 1921, where he represented 
the extreme Nationalist party in opposition to the more moder- 
ate ministry under the presidency of Adly Pasha. At the end of 
the year, when trouble again broke out in Egypt, Zaglul was 
arrested once more and de|)ortcd to Ceylon. 

ZANGWILL, ISRAEL (1864- ), English man of letters (sec 

28.956*), subsequently to 1909 published various volumes of 
essays, Italian Phantasies (1910), The War for the World (1916), 
The Principles of Nationalities (1918) and The Voice of Jeru- 
salem (1920); and a novel, Jinny the Carrier (1919). In drama 
he produced The War God (1911, acted at His Majesty’s theatre, 
London), The Next Religion (1912, London Pavilion), Plaster 
Saints (i9i4» Comedy theatre), and Too Much Money (1918, 
Ambassadors theatre). He took an active part as a speaker 
on behalf of the woman suffrage movement, and also as a pacifist 
during the World War. His attempts, as founder of the Jewish 
Territorial Organization, in connexion with the Zionist move- 
ment, to combine all the Jewish organizations in a scheme for 
the acqui.sition of the highlands of Angola as the “Jewish 
national home ” had proved abortive before the outbreak of the 
World War; and subsequent!}', when the British Government 
gave its support to the setting apart of Palestine for this object, 
Mr. Zangwill and the J. T. O. declined to work with the Zionists 


on this basis. The however, organized an Emigration 

Regulation department for defiecting the stream of Jewish emi* 
gration from the Ghetto of New York to the southern states 
of the American Union, west of the Mississippi, a fund being 
established for this purpose, to which Jacob Schiff con- 
tributed £xoo,ooo, the firm of Rothschild £xoyOoo, Baron Edmund 
de Roths^d £xo,ooo^ and M. Brodsky, of Kiev, £xo,ooo. 

ZANZIBAR {see 28.958).— The pop. of the protectorate was 
estimated in 1926 at 198,000; that of Zanzibar I, at x x 5,000 and 
that of Pemba at 83,00a Zanzibar city had some 36^000 in- 
habitants. The Arab axistocracy--Iarge landowners— numbered 
about 10,000; there was an equal number of British Indians and 
about 300 Europeans, the British colony beiiig the largest 

The transshipment Of goods to and from the mainland of E. Africa 
and the ^wing of cloves are the chief sources of wealth. In 19x9 
it was estimated that some 60,090 ac, were under doves, with about 
5,500,000 trees in bearW. The average output 1919*20 was alx>ut 
14,000,000 lb. Next to doves coihes the cultivation of the coco-nut 
palm for copra, there being in 1919 about 2,509,000 trees in the 
islands. In loi i the clovecrop was worth £4^64000riti 1913 £412,000, 
and in 1918 £595^090. Copra exports in 19x1 were valued at £203,- 
000, in 1913 at £210,000, and in 1918 at £151,000 (having been worth 
£299,000 in 1917). 

Apart from cloves and copra most of the exports figure also as 
imports, being goods in transit. Zanzibar, however, suffered to a 
considerable extent by the extension of direct steamship communica- 
tion between Europe and India and the mainland of £. Africa, goods 
formerly transshipped at Zanzibar being taken direct to or from 
Mombasa, Tanga and Dar es Salaam. But if Zanzibar ceased to 
serve as a gigantic go-down or storehouse for the whole coast, it 
retained its position as the chief city of E. Africa and remained the 
headquarters of the^ principal Indian merchants trading with E. 
Africa. It also retained the dhow traffic, being visited yearly by 
hundreds of boats from the coast of Araliia and the Persian Gulf. 
The construction of a concrete wharf 1,300 ft. long, with a minimum 
of 30 ft. alongside, in progress in I920*x, and other harbour im- 
provements made Zanzibar port more accessible to shipping. The 
^ross tonnage of shipping clearing the port in 1910 was 1,087,000; 
it rose to 1,502,000 in 1913, but fell, largely owing to war conditions, 
to 54^,000 in 1916 and to 378,000 in 1918. It had risen to 582,000 
tons in 1919. Imports (including bullion and specie) were valued at 
£993,000 in 1910, at £1,103,000 in 1913, at £2,366,000 in 19x8 and 
at £1,934,000 in 1919. Exports in 1910 were valued at £1,033,000, 
in 1913 at £1,048,000, in 1918 at £2,133,000 and in 1919 at £2,444,- 
000. The bulk of the trade is with Inaia, England and E. Africa. 

Revenue rose from £204,000 in 1910 to £407,000 in 19x9; in the 
same period expenditure increased from £189,000 to £323,000. More 
than half the revenue is derived from customs. There was a public 
debt at the end of 1919 of £100,000. 

History. — Sayyid Ali bin Hamud, the Sultan, a young man who 
had been educated at Harrow, who kept his court on European 
models and was fond of travel, abdicated in xqii while on a visit 
to Europe. He died in Paris in Dec. 19x8. Ali was succeeded by 
his brother-in-law Sayyid Khalifa ben Harud, a great nephew of 
Sultan Bargash. Khadifa, bom at Muscat, Aug. 27 1879, had 
attended the coronation of George V. and was proclaimed Sultan 
on his return from London, Dec.1911. Reproved whole-heartedly 
loyal to the British, and his moderating influence did much to 
steady Moslem opinion in E. Central Africa during the war. 

In July 1913 the control of the protectorate was transferred 
from the Foreign to the Colonial Office. Mr. Edward Clarke, 
the British Agent since 1909, had died at Zanzibar in the 
previous Feb. Under the Colonial Office the governor of British 
E. Africa (Kenya Colony) was appointed High Commissioner 
of Zanzibar, the local administration being in the hands of a 
British Resident, to which office Maj. F. B. Pearce was appointed 
in 1914. The Resident also took over the functions of first 
minister, a post which had been filled by Capt. F. R. Barton. 
The Sultan becaihe president of the Protectorate Council, on 
which three Arab notables sat as unofficial members. The 
council has advisoiy powers only, but decrees of the Sultan are 
binding when countersigned by the British Resident. 

During the war Zanzibar served as a base for the British 
naval squadron. On Sept. 20 1914, while the ancient cruiser 
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Pegasus wa^ at anchor m the roadatead, undergoing re{ 9 # 4 ^» 
it, was sunk by the German cruiser “ JCbniigsberg,^* losing 25 
killed and 80 wounded out of a crew of 240. The ** Kdnigsberg ’’ 
also sank the guard ships Cupid/ ■ and Khalifa 
destroying l^e Zanzibar navy. About s>ooo Zanzibari served 
as carriers in the £. African can^paign and the inhabitants 
contributed £fopoo to war funds. 

In 1917 Sayyid Khalid, who for a brief period in 1896 had 
usurped the throne and had then taken refuge in German E, 
Africa, where he had since remained, surrendered to a British 
force. He was deported to St. Helena, whence in rgax he was 
transferred to the Seychelles. 

See F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar, The Island Metropolis of Eastern 
Africa (iQ2o); J. E. Craster, Pemha^ Tht ^ke Island of Zanzibar 
(Y913) » the annual reports to the British Colonial O&ce. 

(F.R,C.) 

ZBBBRU60E. — Among the British naval operations in the 
World War none created more interest than the attack on the 
Germans at Zeebrugge and Ostend, on the Belgian coast, in 1918. 
Ever since the German occupation of the Belgian coast, 2 ^brugge 
had been a source of anxiety to the Pover Patrol. There the 
Getn^an torpedo craft and Qerman submarines lay in a safe 
base on}y some 60 in. from, the Straits, a danger to the Downs 
and a constant menace to British transports and trade in the 
Channel. Vice-Adml. Sir Reginald Bapon had contemplated an 
attack on it with monitors, but the Admiralty had disapproved, 
and 4 was not till the appointment of Rear-Adml. Sir Roger Keyes 
in , Dec. 19x7, that preparations were actuaUy begun. The 
main object of the enterprise was to block the harbours of 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. 

The actual harbour of ZeebmiggO is small and is formed by 
a long curved mole on the western side, whose assault was an 
important part of the operation. This mole was i^v m. Icmg, 
connected with the shore by a viaduct built on steel pillars^ 
On the outside the western wall rose 27 ft. xo in. above high 
water^ with a ledge 2 it 9 in« wide running along it about X2 ft« 
above high water. The parapet on top was some 3 ft. wide with 
a drop of 4 ft. to a ledge 12 ft wide which ran ft. above 
the quay. The quay on the harbour side was 27 ft wide, equipped 
in tko usual way with cranes and three large sheds and shelters. 
At the outer end was a battery of 3 s^g^in. guns* and a narrower 
portion ran on to the lighthouse where 6 4«in. guns, were mounted, 

; The general plan of operations was simple. Three old cruisers, 
** Iphigenia,^^ Thetis and Intrepid ” (all built about 1891), 
Mid with cement, were to enter the harbour and be sunk at the 
entrance to the ship canal to Bruges. The Vindictive/^ 
supported by two auxiliary vessels ** Iris II.^’ and ** Daffodil/^ 
was to assault the mole on its outer and western side and by 
creating an impression that this was the main operation, divert 
the enemy’s fire from the blocking ships. As Bruges was acces* 
sible by canal from Ostend, Ostend was to be blocked at the 
same time by the old cruisers “ Brilliant ” and/* Sirius.” The 
main obstacle to the enterprise lay in the powerful batteries. 
On the 40 mi of coast-line there were mounted 153 guns, includr 
ing 6 isdn., 4 12-in., 33 ti-in.^, i 9*4dn., 23 8*2-in,, 73 s-g-in., 
6 s 4 n., II 4»7-in., and 52 4dn. The coast positively bristled with 
guns. Only 3 m. £. of the Zeebrugge canal stood the Kaiser 
Wilhelm n. battery (known at Dover as the Knockc) armed 
with 4 la-in. with a range of 41,000 yd. One and a quarter 
m. W. of Ostend was the Tirpitz battery with 4 ii-in. ranging 

35.000 yd., and 3 m. E. of the town was the Deutschland (old 
Jacobynessen) equipped with 4 i5*in* ranging 43,500 yards. 

The approach to the entrance of the ship canal at Zeebrugge 
was under the fire of the Goeben battery of 4 8’2-in. guns at 

1.000 yd., find the chance of success depended largely on an 
effective smoke screen. 

The attack on the mole was to be made by the ** Vindictive ” 
(Gapt. Alfred B. Carpenter), an old cruiser of 5,750 tons, 320 ft 
long, 24 it draught specially fitted ior the occasion, assisted 
by the **Iris II.” (Commi Valentinie Gibbs) and “Daffodil” 
(Lt. Malrold G. Campbell), two Liverpool ferry boats of large 
ca]3acity and light draught. The viaduct of thejmole was to be 
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bknsm up by two submarines, Ci (Lt. Aubrey Newbold) and C3 
(Lt, Richard D. Sandford). A strong body of 15 destroyers was 
attached to the Zeebrugge force under Capt, Wilfred Tomkinson 
(** Phoebe.” ** North Star,” “Trident,” ** Mansfield,” “Whirl- 
wind,” “Myngs,” “Velox,” “Morris Moorsom Melpomene,” 
“Tempest” and “Tetrarch ” to escort the force and cover it to 
seaward; ** Termagant,” “Truculent” and “Manly” to screen 
the Zeebrugge monitors). A force of 18 coastal motor boats (55 
ft. long, 3 ft. draught, 35 knots, 2 i8-in. torpedoes) under Lt. 
Arthur E. Welman accompanied the expedition, of which 8 were 
allocated for the smoke screen, 5 to support the “ Vindictive,” 
and 4 to attack vessels inside the harbour. With them were 33 
motor launches under Capt Ralph Collins for smoke screens, 
and inshore rescue work. Out to seaward were the two monitors 
“ Erebus ” and “ Terror ” for bombarding the batteries. The 
Rear Admiral’s Bag flew in the destroyer *‘ Warwick.” 

The thrge old cruisers ** Thetis ” (Comm. R. S. Sneyd)> 
“ Intrepid ” (Lt. Stuart Bonham-Carter) and “ Iphigenia ” 
(Lt. £. W. BiUyard-Leake) were to act as blocking ships. The 
two latter were of 3,600 tons displacement, 300 ft. long x 43! 
ft X iSJ ft, and the “ Thetis ” was a little smaller (3,400 tons 
and i7i ft. draught). 

A similar attempt was to be made at Ostend. There the 
blocking ships were to be the old cruisers “ Brilliant ” (Comm. 
A. E. Godsal) and “ Sirius ” (Lt-^Comm. H, N. Hardy) of 
3,600 tons. They were to be $upp>orted by five bombarding 
monitors (“ Marshal Soult,” “Lord CUye,” ** Prince Eugene,” 
'‘General Crawford,” M24 and M26) and covered by five 
British destroyers (** Swift,” “ Faulknor,” “ Matchless,” 
“ Mastiff ” and “ Afridi ”), with three British destroyers and six 
French torpedo boats attending on the monitors Mentor,” 
“ Lightfoot,” “ Zubian,” “ Lestin,” “ Capitaine Mehl,’^ “ Francis 
Gamier,” “Roux,” “Boucher”). Eighteen British motor 
launches under Comm, Hamilton Benn and four French were 
attached for smoke screen, inshore and rescue work, and the 
whole force was under Comifiodore Hubert Lynes. 

The object of the attack on the mole at Zeebrugge was first 
to seize the battery at the seaward end and prevent it firing at 
the blotk Ships, and then to demolish the structures on it as far 
as possible. The battery was 250 yd. from the Ughthouse, and to 
facilitate its seizure the Vindictive ” was to berth nearly 
abreast of it on the outer side of the wall. It was then to be 
stormed by three companies of bluejackets — A company under 
Lt-Comm. Bayan Adams (“ Princess Royal ”), B under Lt. 
Arth. G. Chamberlain (“ Neptune ”)jD under Lt.-Comm. G. N. 
Bradford; all under Lt.-Comm. Arthur Harrison (** Lion ”). 

Some 150 yd. to shoreward of the battery and 400 yd. from 
the lighthouse there was a “ fortified zone ” of barbed wire 
and machine-guns. As this commanded the ** Vindictive’s ” 
berth and would form a rallying point for reinforcements from 
landward, it was to be seized by four companies of Royal 
Marines — A (Chatham) under Maj. Chas. Eagles, B (Ports- 
mouth) Capt. Ed. Bamford, C (Plymouth) Maj. Bernard 
Weller, and machine-guns under Capt. Chas. B. Conybeare. 

The storming parties numbered 50 officers and 980 men of 
the Royal Navy, drawn chiefly from the Grand Fleet and the 
Nore, and 32 officers and 718 men of the Royal Marines. The 
seamen were under Capt. Henry C. Halahan and the marines 
under Lt.-Col. Bertram Elliot. Preparations began early in the 
year. The force was segregated in the Swin (Thames) and 
specially trained in all its various tasks. The blocking ships 
were stripped of all fittings and filled with rubble and concrete. 
The “ Vindictive ” in addition to her 10 6-in. guns was given a 
special equipment of 2 7*5-m. howitzers (1 ford, and i aft), i 
ii-in. howitzer (aft), 16 Stokes mortars, flame throwers, 16 
Lewis guns, and 4 i}-in. ix>mt>oms. The success of the attack 
depended largely on an effective smoke screen, and Wing- 
Comm. F. A. Bro‘ck and 60 ratings were lent to the Dover 
command, where a small factory was set up to prepare the 
materials for it 

The lessons of history were not very favourable to the enter- 
prise. Naval Constructor R. P*. Hobsop had tried to block 
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Santiago in The Japanese had thrice attempted to block 
Port Arthur in 1964. None of these attempts had been wholly 
successful Let us glance for a moment at the conditions under 
which the attack was to be made. The distance from Dover to 
Zeebrugge was 63 miles. This meant that the expedition must 
start in daylight to be off the port by midnight. The night 
must be dark and the wind on shore. 

Twice the force was assembled and twice unfavourable 
conditions supervened. On the night of April ii-ia, it yrai 
Within IS m. of its rallying point. Finally the night of April 
22-23 fixed for the attack. The main force started it 
4*53 on Monday, April 2I2. The bombardment was to begin 
at 11:20 P.M., simultaneously at Zeebrugge and Ostend. The 
smoke screen was to start at 11:40 p.m. The Vindictive ’ ■ 
was to reach the mole at midnight. The ** Thetis ** was to pass 
the end of the mole 25 minutes later. The last point of departure 
was at a point called 0 in lat. st® 27' N., long. 2® 50' E. Hiis 
and other points on the route were marked by buoys laid after 
careful triangulation by Capt. H. P. Douglas and Lt.-Comm. 
Francis E. Haselfooti It was here, some 12 ra. off Zeebrugge and 
Ostend, that the vessels took up their formation for attack. 
The ‘‘Vindictive,** which had been towing the “ Iris II.** and 

Daffodil,** cast them off. The Sirius ** and “ Brilliant ** 
shaped course for Ostend, the ‘‘ Thetis ** and her companions 
eased down. The host of small craft dispersed for their various 
tasks. The night was overcast, with a fight wind from the N.E., 
and a thick column of smOke soon began to roll down the coast, 
hiding everything. 



Plan B 


As they approached the shore about 11:40 p.m. a great star 
shelf soared into the sky, which was soon thick with them shining 
dimly through the eddies of the smoke. They were close to the 


harbour when a great disa^^ntment overtook therh. The 
irind, which had died away, shifted to the southward, greatly 
reducing the effidehey Of the screen. The searchlights fastened 
on the vessels. At tx:s6 the “ Vindictive *^ emeig^ out of the 
smoke into the full glare of thdir beams. The mole could be 
seen 360 yd. on the port bow. Capt. Carpenter increased to full 
speed and approached it at an angle of 45®. A heavy fire waS 
opened On her and she replied with her port 6-in. battery, the 
upper deck pompoms and the guns in the fore top. The stormfing 
parties drawn up ready to rush ashore lost both their leaders at 
this point. Col. Bertram Elliot, waiting to lead the Royals just 
abaft the bridge, was struck down by a Shell which did fearful 
execution forward. Capt. H. C. Hdahan at the head of the 
bluejackets amidships was killed by machine-gun fire. 

At one minute past midnight, the Ship came alongside the 
mole. It was intended to do this 300 yd. from the lighthouse 
abreast of the 44n, battery, but the starboard anchor wks hting 
Up with a strong tide sluicing down the mole, and the ship was 
carried some 700 yd. from the lighthouse or nearly 400 yd. td 
landward of the intended spot. The port anchor was dropp^ and 
bowsed to with only a shackle (75 ft.) out. A further difficulty 
now arose. The rttsh of the 3-knot tide between the ship knd 
mole created a heavy swell which threw the ship off the molej 
only two of the 18 brows could reach the parapet, and the ship 
cotdd not be kept into the mole. Swaying upward with the rbll 
of the ship the two foremost brows Came down scraping ahd 
grinding tdong the mole. The naval storming parties led by 
Lt.-Comm. Bryan AdamS ran out along them, followed closely 
by the Royal Marines led by Capt. and AdJ. A. R. Chater. As 
the seamen got to the wall they leapt down and tried to make the 
mOie grapnels fast (for hauling the ship into the mole), but only 
one was got in place and a heavy roll broke it up. 

This was a critical time, and it was four minutes past midnight 
when the little “Daffodil** came up and pushed the ship 
bodily into the mole. Two more brows were got into place and 
the landing parties got ashore. The “ Vindictive*8 ** guns had 
suffered heavily. The marine crew of the foremost 7»s-in. 
howitzer had all been killed or wounded. A naval crew from one 
of the 6-in. guns, which took its plate. Was almost entirely swept 
away. In the foretop the Royal Marines under Lt. Chas. Rigby 
had kept up a continuous fire with their pompoms and LeWis 
guns till two heavy shells got home bh it, killing or disabling 
everyone there except Sergt. Norman Finch, who though severely 
wounded continued to fight his gun singlehanded till the top 
was wrecked by another shell. The “ Iris II.** with the Chatham 
company of Royal Marines and D company of seamen had 
suffered even more severely. She had gone alongside the mole 
about 150 yd. ahead of the “ Vindictive.** The swell broke up 
the scaling ladders. Lt. Claude Hawkings (“ Erin **), who led 
the way, made a grapnel fast and was shot down on the mole. 
Lt.-Comm. G. N. Bradford (“Orion'*) got to the top of a 
derrick with a grapnel, leapt on to the mole, secured it and fell 
back shot into the water. Comm. Val. Gibbs fell, with both 
legs shot away. The grapnels tore away, and the “Iris II.,** 
slipping her cable, dropped alongside the “ Vindictive ** to 
land her men across her. Here she again suffered heavily. 
A big shell went through the upper deck and burst just where 
56 marines were waiting to charge up the gangways, killing 49 
and wounding seven. Another shell in the wardroom killed 
4 officers and 26 men. The heavy swell made it difficult to get 
dongside the “ Vindictive,** and only a few men had got across 
when the siren sounded the retire. 

To return to the landing on the mole. The 400 yd. or so by 
which the “ Vindictive ** overran her position had a considerable 
effect on the plan. The seamen, instead of dropping down on the 
battery, had to. go back to it 400 yd. along the mole. The 
“ fortified zone,** instead of being l^tween the “ Vindictive ** 
arid the shore, was now between the “ Vindictive ** and the 
battery on the mole, increasing the difficulty of an assault. 

The seamen of A and B companies under Lt.-Comm. B. F. 
Adams, got ashore, and dropping on to the ledge below the 
parapet made their way toward the lighthouse. They came to 
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a lookout station which they captutedi. Here an iron ladder 
led down on the quay and three of the party went down it. 
A machine-gun in the fortified zpne was firing on thettt, and 
Lt.-Comm. Adams advanced tonirards it for some 40 yd. and 
after taking up a position returned to collect more men. Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Harrison, severely wounded in the head, arrived 
about this time and took charge. Lieutenant-Commander Adams 
met Maj. Weller who gave him reinforcements, but by th« time 
he got back Lt.-Comm. Harrison had led a rush along the 
parapet, where he and several of his men were killed by ma- 
chine-gun fire. Able seaman Mackenzie’s courage here gained 
him a V.C., and able seaman Evans was seriously wounded and 
taken prisoner in trying to bring in Lt.-Comm. Harrison’s body. 
D Conapany was still in the “ Iris H.,’r but the marines were 
forming up on the mole to make an assault. 

They had been busy at first in the other direction. The 
first platoon to get ashore made to the right toward the shore 
and silenced a party of spipers near No. 3 shed. Captain Bamford 
(awarded the V.C.) joined them and they reached and held 
a point 200 yd. toward the shore. Another party of marines 
dropping straight to the mole had established a strong point 
by No. 3 shed close to the ** Vindictive.” About 12:20 a ter- 
rific roar and a great sheet of fiame rose high above the din. 
The viaduct had gone up, and the mole was secure from 
landward side. Major WeUer now received Lt.-Comm. Adams’ 
request for reinforcements and sent a platoon and the remains 
of another to help him. 

They advanced toward fhe lighthouse and reached the lookout 
station, where they were held up again by machine-gun fire. 
Lieutenant-Commander Adams and his men were some 40 or 
$0 yd. ahead. Nos. 5, 7 and 8 platoons were forming up under 
Capt. Bamford for an assault on the fortified zone^ This was 
the position when the signal to retire blared out. 

The demolition company (C Company of seamen) had got 
ashore under Lt.-Comm. Dickinson, but the storming parties 
were too close to permit of the sheds being blown up, and an 
attempt to blow up the destroyers was beaten back. The danger 
of the attack from landward had been removed by the destruc- 
tion of the viaduct. Submarine Ci had parted its tow and 
did not reach the scene in time. Lieutenant R* D. Sandford 
(awarded the V.C.) in C3 had sighted the viaduct about half a 
mile off, and running into the iron piers at 9} knots had jammed 
the vessel with its 5^ tons of amatol hard and fast. The fuze 
was lighted and the crew of six were pushing of! in their little 
motor skiff when the propellor was torn off by fouling the 
submarine, and they had to take to the oars. A rain of bullets 
fell close to them, and struck down two oarsmen in succession. 
They were 300 yd. away when the viaduct went up, scattering 
huge pieces of iron and concrete around them. 

Another bullet struck Lt. Sandford, but just at that moment 
the picket boat with his brother (Lieut. -Comm. Francis 
Sandford) came up and took them off. Meanwhile, in the 
** Vindictive,” Capt. Carpenter had seen the block ships go 
in. The position of the storming party and of the ship was 
precarious. None of the mole anchors had grappled. The ship 
was being held into the mole by the ** Daffodil,” and if she were 
disabled it was practically certain that the men in the mole 
would not get back. He decided it was time to retire. His own 
siren was riddled through and through, but the order was passed 
to the ** Daffodil,” and the shriek of its siren rose above the din. 

It was 12 *.50 A.M. The parties came gradually back, the 
marines retiring in perfect order, bringing their wounded with 
them. Capt. T. M. Palmer refused to leave the shore while any 
of his men were there, and joined the ranks of the missing. 
Wing-Comm. F. A. Brock, too, never returned. He was last 
seen fighting on the mole. 

A hawser was passed from the “Vindictive,” and at i:xo 
A.M. the “ Daffodil ” began to pull her bows off the mole. The 
hawser just held long enough to swing her bows round, and she 
got clear. The “ Iris 11 .” came under a heavy fire as she left 
the mole. A large ^ell carried away the port side of the bridge^ 
mortally wounding Comm. V. Gibbs and Maj. Chas. Eagles. 
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laeutenant Spencer, though seriously wounded, continued to con 
the ship and got her clear. Three more shells hit the ship and 
caused heavy casualties in the crowded decks, but Motor Launch 
558 (Lt.-Comm. Lionel Chappell, with Capt, Ralph Collins on 
board) came up, and throwing a smoke screen round her helped 
her to get away. 

To return to the blocking ships. With the “Thetis” lead- 
ing they had rounded tlie li^thouse in a storm of shot and shell. 
The “ Thetis ” propeller fouled a net laid at the entrance to the 
harbour and carried it with her. Both engines brought up, and 
she grounded 300 yd. from the pierhead. She was under 
heavy fire, and as she appeared to be sinking, the order was given 
to abandon ship and blow the charges; they detonated and the 
ship sank. The crew manned the remaining cutter and pulled 
to ML526 (Lt. Hugh Littleton) which was lying near. 

The “ Intrepid ” astern had come under heavy shrapnel fire 
from the guns as she approached the mole, but after rounding 
it escaped their attention. She had 87 officers and men in her 
instead of 54, as the surplus had contrived to stay on board rather 
than miss the fight. She ran right into the canal, and Lt. Bonham 
Carter went full speed ahead with the starboard engine and full 
speed astern with the port to turn her round. As the ship com- 
menced to make stern way he blew the charges, and the crews 
got into two cutters which were picked up by the “ Whirlwind ” 
and a motor launch. Lt. Bonham Carter with two officers and 
four petty officers had got on a Carley raft and floated down the 
canal. ML582 (Lt. Percy T. Dean, awarded the V.C.) had come 
right into the canal behind the “ Iphigenia,” and under a heavy 
fire picked them up and took them off. All the crew except one 
were saved. In the “ Iphigenia,” like the “ Intrepid,” the 
engine room ratings had avoided being taken off, so as to be 
present at the fight. She came under shrapnel fire off the mole, 
and as she rounded it a star shell showed up the “ Intrepid ” 
heading for the canal and the “ Thetis ” aground. Two shells 
struck the ship on the starboard side. The canal was hidden by 
smoke. It lifted for a moment, and the captain, seeing he was 
heading for the western pier, went full speed astern, then ahead 
with the starboard engine, and with a barge in front of him drove 
into the canal. There was a gap between the “ Intrepid ” and 
the eastern bank; he steered into it, collided with the “ Intrepid,” 
rang the gong to signify the imminent blowing of the charges, 
went astern and then ahead. She grounded on the eastern bank 
and the charges were fired. The crew left the ship in the only 
cutter left under fire, ML282 (Lt. Percy T. Dean) was waiting 
and took the crew on board, and then making the cutter fast to 
his stem went out of harbour stern first at full speed. Heavy 
machine-gun fire was concentrated on her; two officers were 
dangerously wounded and two of the launch’s crew of four 
killed, but she got clear. 

The destroyers had been lying off the harbour, and the 
“ Warwick ” now picked up four motor launches, including 
ML382 overloaded and full of wounded with loi men of the 
“Iphigenia” and “Intrepid.” MLiio (Lt.-Comm. Dawbarn 
Young) had come under a heavy fire while trying to show the 
blockships the way in. She was struck by three shells, which 
killed or wounded half the crew and wrecked the engines. Her 
captain, hit in three places and mortally wounded, gave orders 
to the last, but died before reaching Dover. The “ Warwick,” 
“ Phoebe ” and “ North Star ” had been cruising off the mole to 
screen the force from torpedo attack. The destroyer “ North 
Star ” losing her bearings in the smoke had emerged from the 
smoke screen and coming under a heavy fire was reduced to a 
sinking condition. The “ Phoebe ” (Lt.-Comm. Hubert Gore- 
Langton) attempted to tow her out, but the hawser was shot 
away once, and parted another time. She was therefore aban- 
doned and sunk. By 1:30 it was all over and the force was on 
its way back to Dover. The “ Vindictive ” in terrible disarray 
arrived there soon after 8 A.M. on April 23. The “ Iris IL,” 
limping behind her, reached home at 2 :45 p.m. Her commander 
h^d died that morning. 

Meanwhile things had gone badly at Ostend. The blocking 
ships “ Brilliant ” (Comm. Alfred Godsal) and “ Sirius ” (Lt.- 
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Comm. Henry Hardy), escorted by the Harnridh destroyers 
** Tempest /* and ** TetrarCh;** arrived off the coast. The motor 
launches under Comm. Hamilton Benn were busy laying a smoke 
screen, supported by the ‘‘ Faulknor" (dying Commodore 
Hubert Lyne’s broad pendant), ** IJightf^t,^* ** Mastiff,” 
‘VAfridl,” “Swift” and ^‘Matchless.** The wind was blowing 
lightly from the N.W., but about 11:50 shifted to the S.W, and 
blew back the smoke screen. The low clouds and drizzle made 
visibility djfficulti and the Stroom Bank biioy could not be seen 
at first. Thinking that the ships Were perhaps too far to the 
northward, Comm. Godsal continued on his course for two 
minutes, when he sighted the Stroom Bank buoy to the N.E, and 
turned to pass to northward of it. It was not, however, in its 
normal position (ajiproximately i m, W.N.W, of the entrance), 
but had been shifted about a mile to the eastward. Commander 
Godsal steered from the buoy for the supposed direction of the 
harbour. As he looked anxiously out for the pierheads at Ostend, 
breakers suddenly loomed up on the starboard bow, and before 
the ship could tut*n she was ashore. The “ Sirius ** behind her 
grounded too. Fire had been opened from shore, and both ships 
were accordingly blown up where they stranded about a mile 
east of the piers. ML 2 76 (Lt. Roland Bourke) took off the 
“ Brilliants ” crew, while ML283 (Lt. Keith Hoare) rescued the 
men from the “ Sirius.” A second attempt to close Ostend was 
made on the night of May p-to by Comm. Alfred Godsal in the 

Vindictive ” and Lt.-Comm. Hardy in the Sappho,” an old 
cruiser of the same class as the ** Sirius.** This time there 
was no preliminary bombardment but aircraft were cooperating. 
Conditions seemed favourable for the attempt. The sea was 
smooth, the night dark with wind from N.W., but hardly had 
the ships left Dunkirk when the “ Sappho ** blew out a manhole 
joint in her boiler and had to put back. 

» At 1:30 A.M. the small craft went in to lay the smoke screen. 
News had previously come in that the Stroom Bank buoy had been 
removed, and Lt. W. R. Slayter went in a coastal motor boat to 
place a calcium flare in its old position, By i .’35 the smoke cloud 
was beginning to come down, and at 1 :43 the order was given 
for the monitors to open fire. A roar of batteries answered from 
the shore. Tv^o coastal motor boats, CMB^ and 30, dashed 
ahead and torpedoed the piers. But once again misfortune was 
to attend the attempt. As the “ Vindictive ** approached, a 
thick sea fog rolled up the coast, making it impossible to see 
anything at over 300 yd. Uncertain as to his position, Comm. 
Godsal steered to westward and then to eastward, and fintdly 
gave orders to CMB23 (Lt. Hon. Cecil Spencer) to light a 
million-candle flare. Though dimmed by the fog and drizzle, 
its glare revealed the entrance 200 yd. off. The Vindictive 
steered for it and the guns found her at once. The after contrdl 
was demolished by a shell which killed everyone in it. The 
bridge was swept with bullets, and Comm. Godsal ordered 
everyone inside the conning tower. She was close to the eastern 
pier when a heavy shell burst close to the conning tower, which 
must have killed the commander for he Was never seen again. 
Lt. Victor Crutchlcy took command and tried to turn hih* up the 
channel, but she grounded at an angle of about 25*^ to the pier 
and lay hard and fast. Engineer Lieutenant \Vm. C. Bury blew 
the charges and she sank. The captain could not be found. ML- 
254 (Lt. Geoff. Drummond, awarded the V.C.) came alongside 
under a fierce lire. His lieutenant and deck-hand were killed and 
he himself wounded iti three places, but he managed to embark 
30 officers and men, and then backing out of the entrance got 
clear and just managed to reach the “ Warwick.** Day was 
breaking and as the boat was badly damaged she was sunk, 
ML276 (Lt. Roland Bourke, awarded the V.C.) now returned to 
the “ V^indictive,** and after searching and shouting found 
Lt, Sir John Alleyne and two men, all badly wounded, clinging 
to a skiff. With three of his own crew killed or wounded 
Lt. Bourke managed to get out and reach the monitor “ Prince 
Eugene ” in safety. 

This was the end of an enterprise for which no fewer than niticJ 
V.C.s vrere awarded. Its casualties amounted to a total of 
637 killed, wounded and missing. 
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In Judging what was achieved it is necessary to remember that 
at the end of 1017 and early in t0i8 the whole efforts of the navy 
were directed toward one goal*— to counter the submarine. The 
greatest losses were in the Channel where the Flanders flotilla 
worked, and the blow they would have received by the blocking 
of Zeebrugge and Ostend was well worth the risk. It was, how- 
ever, only partially successful. Ostend, though the width of the 
entrance was reduceci probably to 300 ft., was not dosed, and 
though the ships sunk in Zeebrugjge must haVe caused great 
inconvenience and delay it may be doubted whether they 
actually stopped the passage of submarines for more than a 
month. The entrance was 300 ft. wide; there was still a space 
of some 66 ft. between the stern of the “ Iphigenia ” and the 
pier, and by dredging along the edge and fixing up warping 
bollards it was made possible to warp submarines in and out at 
high water. The enterprise had' another aspect. The navy 
chafed at its inactivity and looked eagerly for some outlet wheit 
it could get at grips with its enemy. The blocking of Zeebrugge 
and Ostend offered a good prospect of success and was ^thin 
a reasonable distance of it. And if it did not wholly succeed, 
the work of those Who took part in it sent a breath of inspira- 
tion through the navy and gave all who took part in it a lasting 
name. (A. C. D.) 

ZEFmm, COUNT PERDINAKD VON (7838-1017), German 
airship inventor, was born at Constance, Baden, July 8 1838. 
He was educated for the artny and received a commission at 
the age of 20. He served, as a volunteer, in the Federal army 
during the American Civil War and whilst in America made 
his first balloon ascent. Returning to Germany, he saw active 
service in the Austrian war of 1866 and in the Franco-German 
War of 1870. In iSpr he retired from the army with the rank 
of general and thenceforth devoted his energies to the study of 
aeronautics. In 1900 he built an airship, which rose from 
the ground and remained in the air for 20 minutes, but was 
wrecked in landing. In 1906 he made two successful flights at 
a speed of 30 m. an hour, and in 1907 attained a speed of 36 
miles. From that time onwards his airship construction made 
steady progress, And the success he had achieved was evidenced 
by the exploits of the Zeppelin airships in the World War. He 
died at Chariot tehburg March 8 1977. 

ZHILINSKY, YAKOV (1853-1918), Russian general, was 
born in 1853. On finishing his course at the Cavalry school in 
St. Petersburg in 1876 he was given a commission in the Guards 
cavalry, and in 1883 he was appointed On the general staff; 
He became in 1890 commander of a dragoon regiment, and in 
1000 was promoted to the rank of general. During the Spanish- 
American War he was one of the foreign military attaches at 
the Atnferican general headquarters. In the Japanese War 
(1904-5) he was appointed chief of staff of the Viceroy of the 
Par East, Adml. Alexeyev, and in 1909, when Sukhomlinov 
became War Minister, Zhilinsky became head of the general 
staff. At the beginning of 1914 he was appointed to command 
the troops of the Warsaw military district, and on the declan^ 
tion of war in 1914 he became commander-in-chief of the north- 
western iront. After the defeat of Aug, and Sept, in eastern 
Prussia inflicted on his armies (Samsonov’s and Rennenkampf’s) 
he was recalled. In 1975 and 1916 he was the military repre- 
sentative of the Russian supreme commander-in-chief at the 
Ftench headquarters* Zhilinsky was reported killed by the 
Bolsheviks in 1918. 
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2?t97^), dkd in 1900 . 

Zim^fiu:x. FRANCQIS QEOflOJP PH|y«RRT (ig^x-^t^u), 
French painter (S00 ^84979), died in P^a^Nov. ii rnrx, 

ZUjWBRfllANNt ARIIW9R (1859- )» the German Foreign 

^Secretary ; who, during the World Wnr, conceived the idea of 
trying to invei^e Mexico into an alliance against the United 
States, was botn May 8 1859 at Frankenstein. After having 
been, vice-consul at Shanghai and acting consul in rppo at 
Tientsin, he entered the Foreign Oihee In 1902 in a subordinate 
-^eapacity and rose Ijy 1910 to be director of the Political Sectipn. 
In 1911 he wa^s appointedvunder-secretary and in Noy. Z9x6 
Secretary of Stote in succession to von, Jagow. In this capacity 
he addressed to America the note of Jan. 31 1917 on the subject 
of U-boat warfare. He was also the author of the eadm-ordinary 
invitation of Jan. xg 1917 to Mexico to enter into an alliance with 
Gennsny and to sound Japan as to her willingness to cooperate. 
For Mexico the price of this alHance was to be the American 
States of New Mexico, Texas and Arizona. This proposal, 
which was sent through the medium of the German minister to 
Mexico, von Eckhardt^ yras intercepted in Ainerica, and President 
Wilson was in a position to publigh it on March i 1917. With 
other disclosures regarding German machinations against the 
United States it materially contributed to rouse American 
national feeling, which found expression in the decisive votes 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives on April ^5 in 
favour of declaring war upon Germany. Zimmermann retired 
on Aug* 5 1917 shortly alter the resignation of Bethmann 
HoUweg. The German Liberals and the governmental Socialists 
had withdrawn their support from Bethmann Hollweg's Govern- 
ment at the time of the so-called Peace Resolution ** (July xp 
X917), largely on the ground that it was inconceivable that the 
Allies and America should ever negotiate with politicians like 
Zimmermann and Bethmanp, who had been guilty of the note 
to Mexico and other treacherous proceedings. 

ZINOVIEV, ORIOORI (OVEEIORRSHON ARONOR] (1883- ), 

Russian revolutionary politician, was born at Noyomirgorod in 
i 833« He was of Jewish origin and his original name was Aronor, 
but he was known in early life under the names of Apfelbaum or 
Radomyslovsky and later adopted several designations, such as 
Shatski, Grigoriev, Grigori and Zinpviev, by the two last of which 
he is most frequently called. For many years he was an active 
member of the Russian Social Democratic Labour party, and 
attended the London Conference in 1907. The next year he was 
arrested on a charge of participating in the work of the printing 
press Raboiniki SGntenocd to a term of solitary confinement in 
St. Petersburg and forbidden to reside there, in future. He then 
made his way abroad, and in 1909 w^s editing the Social Democrat^ 
the party^s main organ. He was present at the party meeting 
of Nov. X915, when a split occur^d amongst the Russian 
Social Democratic members of the Huma, and earlier in that 
ye^r had attended the Zimmerwald mating at Berne, consi^ing 
mainly of Lenin's group, where arrangements were made to 
get copies of the Social Democrat secretfy into Russia and to 
keq> in dose touch with Rarl Licbknecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
in Germany so as to ensure the distribution of Lenin’s literature 
to Russian prisoners of war. 

After the Revolution Zinoviev returned to Russia and became 
a prominent member of the Petrograd Soviet, of which he became 
president after the murder of Uritsky in 1918. In the summer 
of 1917 the pap^r published revelations showing that he 
had been formerly employed by the department of police, and 
this statement was not refuted* 

Zinoviev became a member of the Petrograd Committee and 
of the Central Committee of the Russiap Corhmunist party, and 
Was first president of thp Third (Communist) Internationjd. He 
was also president of the Petepgrad Extraordinary Coiumissicln 
for coml^tteg cxmntcr-revolution, speculation and sabotage, 
and ho occupied the position of president of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in Petrograd. 

ZIONISII (rce «B^986).“—The part played by anti-Semitism in 
the growth of the Zionist movement has often been exaggerated* 


Zionism js a natural, indeed an inevitable, outcome of the 
instinct of seU-preservatipn, which is as strong in the Jewish 
people 33 in any other; and the conditions which threaten the 
continued existence of the Jewish people in modern times are 
not wholly referable to anti-Semitism in any of its phases. 
They are equally present in countries in which ant^Semitism 
docs not exist, or, if it exists, docs not seriously affect the civic, 
social or economic position of the Jews. In such countries — 
which include, broadly speakii^g, all the countries of the western 
hemisphere excef^t those of the old Russian and Austrian Empires 
and/Rumania-^thp rapid assimilation of the Jews to the prevail- 
ing modes of life and thought is accompanied by an attenuation 
of the tic which binds them to their people, with the result that 
emancipation is aimore potent enemy of Jewish solidarity and of 
Judaism than persc^cution or the milder forms of anti-Semitism. 
It follows that fwwa the point of view of the Jews, which of 
course postulates the desirability of the continued existence of 
the Jewish people and of Judaism, the substitution of conditions 
of emancipation for conditions of persecution solves one problem 
only by creating another. Naturally enough, this was not fore- 
seen by Moses Mendelssohn and the other pioneers of Jewish 
emancipation in Europe. They took it for granted tlxat the Jew, 
having emerged from the ghetto and divested himself of the 
external peculiarities which cut him off from European life, 
would stUl be able to maintain his religious separateness, and 
to carry out a specifically religious and moral mission in the 
modern worlds But experience has shown them to have been 
wrong. Judaism reduced to a set of religious beliefs and practices, 
or to a moral code with some superstructure of ritual, has no 
abiding hold on the Jew. The possibility of the continued 
existence of the Jewish people and of Judaism stands or falls 
with recognition of the fact that to be a Jew means primarily 
to be a member of a particular ethnic group. On that basis it 
is possible to build attachment to Judaism as religion or as 
moral teaching; without that basis the Jew is powerless to with- 
stand through successive generations the forces of an environment 
which is always drawing him away from his own tradition, in its 
religious, ethical and intellectual aspects even more than in its 
cerem6nial aspect* Hence a rea&mation of the national idea 
in Judaism is even more readily intelligible as a reaction against 
the results of emancipation than against persecution. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that, when the case for Jewish 
nationalism was first presented by a Jew in a European language, 
it was based on the disintegrating effects of assimilation rather 
than on the sufferings of the uncmancipated Jews. In his Rom 
und Jerusalem^ published in 1862, Moses Hess delivered a 
trenchant attack on the theory of German “ Reform ” Judaism, 
showed that Judaism could not live except on the basis of the 
national idea, and foretold a spiritual and political rcbir.th of 
the Jewish people in Palestine. Fourteen years later Jewish 
Nationalism was advocated on similar lines by George Eliot in 
Daniel Deronda. For both writers the essential thing is that the 
Jewish people should have an opportunity of taking up the 
broken thread of its history, and of expressing its own spirit 
and characteristics in a form of life shaped by itsielf. Considera- 
tions based on anti-Semitism are secondary. 

Even in Russia, for so long the home of the great masses of 
Jews and the very temple of governmental anti-Semitism, 
Zionism was not fundamentally a product of persecution or 
pogroms. Until well after tlie middle of the 19th century, the 
best minds of Russian Jewry saw its hope in emancipation, not 
in nationalism* They thought that if the Jews of Russia dis- 
carded their distinctive language and dress, modified their 
religious ceremonial so as to make it compatible with European 
life, and sent their children to Russian schools, they would be 
admitted to full participation in tfie life of their country, like 
the Jews of western Europe, and all would be well. A vigorous 
propaganda on behalf of enlightenment” or 

“ modernism had been carried on for some decades in the 
Hebrew language, which was used not because of its national 
associations, but because the apostles of Haskdah disdained to 
write in Yiddish » and up European language was intelligible to 



tbofie whtt tih'cy wished to l^d Oon- 

aideriWeilj^adway againjst the obi^mhtiSm of thbie #feoppoairf 
any and every change ih Jciviih life; a|id in the 'aevaktles Wdie 
19th century the liberal policy of Alexander lli^ m to 
pmniise success to its efforts to moderni^ Russian Jewry. But 
already, within the^ modernist movement itself, ahother current 
of thought had set in. Pereis StiioJenskin, one of its most gifted 
champions, who .spent the best years of his life in Vienna, had 
had the opportunity of seeing at dbse quarters what emancipation 
meant for Judaism. He had seen that in practice the ideal of 
being ** a Jew at home and a man outside ’' did not Work. Hence 
he became the advocate of a Jewish' nationalism based on the 
** triple cord of the Land (Palestine), the Law {Torah) and 
the Language (Hebrew). When, iri 1880, the emancipatory 
tendencies of Alexander II. gave place to a wave of pogroms 
and a policy of systematic oppression, the seed sown by Smolen- 
skin bbre fruit. While the great majority of the Russian Jews 
who fled from massacre naturally made for the economically 
developed countries of the West, where they could be readily 
absorbed, a few, inspired by the ideal of a national revival, 
found their way to Palestine, and in the face of incredible 
diflicultics laid the foundations of Jewish agricultural colonixa* 
tion. Supported by the Ckovevi Zion (Lovers of Zion) in Russia, 
and later more amply by Baron Edmond de Rothschild, of Paris, 
these pioneers succeeded in maintaining their footing in Palestine. 
They were followed by a small but steady stream of immigration, 
which included many vigorous and self-supporting elements. 
Innocent of any concern with international politics, these 
Palestinian settlers accepted the Turkish administralion as they 
found it, and, thanks largely to its very indifference, were able 
to establish little settlements with complete internal autonomy, 
to live in their own way, to manage their own affairs, and, not 
least important, to create a system of Hebrew schools, by means 
of which the ancient language of the Jews was revived as the 
speech of the younger generation of Jews in Palestine. This 
new Palestinian Yiskuh (settlement), strengthened in the early 
years of the present century by a number of voung men and 
women who went to Palestine with the ideal of working as 
labourers on its soil, became the basis of the political success which 
Zionism achieved during the World War. The historic connexion 
of the Jews with Palestine would not of itself have availed to 
secure recognition of Jewish national aspirations, had there not 
been this concrete evidence of the will and the ability of the Jews 
to rebuild Palestine and their own national life in Palestine. 

: Side by side with this practical colonization work, the develop- 
ment of Jewish nationalist theory went on in Hebrew literature. 
The implications of Smolenskin’s idea were worked out more 
thoroughly, and from a standpoint more in consonance with 
European thought, by Asher Ginzberg (Ackad ha-’Am)^ one 
bf the early leaders of the Chovevi Zion, who has made his own 
the conception of Palestine as destined to be in the immediate 
future the spiritual centre of the Jewish people — that is to 
say, the home of a corporate Jewish life expressing in aU its 
aspects the true qualities of the Jew, and serving for that reason 
as a point of attachment and a source of spiritual influence for 
the Jews of all the world, who will find in their common associa- 
tion with the spiritual centre a new basis of unity and a new 
bulwark against absorption by assimilation. This conception, 
though by no means universally accepted as a complete statement 
of the philosophy of Zionism, has had a profound effect on 
Zionist thought for the last 30 years, and, though it designedly 
leaves on one side the political implications of Zionism, has 
contributed materially to the final shaping of the political 
claims of the movement. 

The reaction against anti-Semitism has, however, played an 
important port in Zionist history. In 1882, after the terrible 
outbreak of pogroms in Russia, a Russian Jew, Dr. Leo Pinsker, 
jpublished a striking pamphlet, in German, under the title of 
Emancipation, in which he argued that Judeophobia was 
PlUdemic malady among the peoples of the world, analogous to 
t^^ar of ghosts, and that the only solution of the Jewish 
problem ” was to be found in the establishment in some suitable 


teri!tdi:y (not fioe^rily PalOtribe) (00^1 
wealth of Jews. While Pinsker thus took ahti-Semltisni as hts 
starting point,' ceirtAiW appt^d^^ 
historic and psychological roots of Jewisli nationalism; and 
when his own scheme of large Scale om§iiriott‘to^a 
Jewish territory met with lilo siippbrt, he Was nationalist enbogh 
to throw himsblf into the Palestinian woi^t of riie Zfbw, 

whose first President he became. The later and more famous 
brochure of Dr. Theodor Herzl, Der Judensia(U^ (iS^ 6 ), elaborated 
independently a scheme similar to that of Pinsker, based 
entirely on the need of a ref ilge from anti-Semitism, and dis- 
regarding completely the inner springs Of Jewish nationalisni. 
HerzPs argument implies throughout that all Wcmld be well if 
only Jews were allowed to assimilate peacefully to their siirround- 
ings; and to that extent he stood on the same ground as the 
aSsimilationist Jews of western had for years been 

trying-^'thout 5nccess----tO^%0lfeviate the lot of the Jews of 
Russia and Run^anta by bringing about diplomatic intervention 
with the Goveminents of those countries. He differed firom them 
only in seeing the futility of their methods and the need for more 
^difcal steps. He did, however, assert the unity of the Jewish 
people (*^ We are a people, on& people ”) > a*^d the emancipated 
Jews 6f western countries, fearful of anything that might seem 
to Cast doubt bn their absolute identification 'with the nations 
among which they Kved, could not accept a scheme based on 
such promises. With few exceptions, the Jews of the west met 
HerzPs appeal with indifference or hostility; it was the Choeevi 
Zion who rallied to his support With enthusiasm, less conscious 
of the difference between his philosophy and their own than of 
the value to their movement of his great personality, vision and 
influence. Thus there came about a fusion between the older 
Jewish nationalism, rooted in history and attached by its very 
nature to Palestine, and the newer so-called nationalism which 
demanded an autonomous territory in Palestine or elsewhere 
for those Jews who could not or would not assimilate to their 
European surroundings. The fusion was not effected without 
tears. At the first Zionist Congress (Basle, 1897) there was k 
struggle over the crucial question of the mention of Palestine 
in the programme of the movement. For Hcnsl’s scheme of 
rapid mass-settlement scarcely any country could have been 
worse adapted than Palestine, vdth its restricted area, its 
neglected soil and its importance in international politics; but 
the nationalist instinct of the Russian Jews won the day, and 
the Zionist organization tied itself down to the aim of ** establish- 
ing for the Jewish people a home in Palestine secured by pubHc 
law.” * The trouble did not end there. For the ChovetfS Zion the 
gradual building up of a Hebrew life in Palestine— FwAwA Brez- 
Israel— 'yv&B the fundamental nationalist activity. Herzl, on the 
other hand, deprecated any ” infiltration ” into Palestine so long 
as the conditions necessary for full autonomy were not secured. 
He desired the acquisition by the Jewish people still outside 
Palestine of a formal charter making Palestine its preserve; 
immigration on a large scale would follow. The failure of his 
efforts to secure a charter, and his premature death in 1904, 
ultimately gave the victory here also to the tendency represented 
by the Chovev^ Zion. Thus Zionism emerged from the seven 
years of Herzl’s brilliant leadership with its pre-Herzlian 
philosophy and policy substantially imchanged, but with very 

*The current translation ** A Jewish State ” is miBleading. , The 
prefix Juden has not the qualitative implications of “Jewish'"; 
the German Sfaa^ does not connote political independence so 
definitely as the English “ State and the emphasis m Judenstaat 
is on the first half of the compound, whereas in “ Jewish State “ 
it is inevitably on the second. “ A Commonwealth of Jew® ’ ' is a 
tetter rendering. This point is of some importance, because critics 
of Zionism have fastened on the term “ Jewish State “ as implying 
a desire to set up a State based on religious tests— than which nothing 
could be further from the idea of Herzl arid of Zionists generally. 

• OffenUich-rechtUek gesicherte Heimstatte in the original German. 
The old translation publicly and legally assured home" (see 
28.988) is scarcely adequate. In article (4) of the Programme as 
there set out, “ grants “ should be replaced by “ consents ’’ {Zustim- 
mungen). Zionism has never expected or asked for a financial grant 
from any Government. 
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01^^ the i^umber 

i^ddi^sipnpf itiiidb^e^^ 

^ide; it iia 4 by, the^^ B Gpvei^ment (in 

the abpxtiye piSei: pia te^^iitoi^r ip .Africa, X903) as repfesepting 
the Jewish P^{#f &n 4 4 ^^ leaven in 

Jewish life^ st^ in Palestine and the xevival of 

the Hebrew langus^e ip every Jewish community throughout 
the world. The ZiomsU: organization, though it could not of 
itself bring about any sepous, political change in Palestine, was 
in a position to secure that, if and when the political future of 
Palestine became a practical question, the claiipa of Jewish 
nationahsm should not go unheard. 

Meanwhile it had to be content with the up-h 01 work qf 
Palestinian colonization and the education of the Jewish 
people in the national idea. The number of Jewish agricultural 
settlements in Palestine grew from about 25 in Z904 to about 
43 in I9i4‘ The Hebrew school system: develpped rapidly, and 
the project of a Hebrew university in Jerusalem was dehnitely 
launched in 1913. The membership of the organization and the 
capital of the Jewish National Fund grew from year to year, 
and unorganized sympathy with thq Zionist outlook and aims 
became more and more widely diffused-! 

The entry of Turkey into the World War called for a renewal 
of political activity on the part of the Zionist organization, as 
it obviously meant that the future of Palestine would before 
long come up for settlement. At the same time, the position 
of the organization was extraordinarily di^cult. With adherents 
in all countries, both belligerent and neutral, it could not present 
a united front in international political questions, and the leaders 
of its various groups could not even take counsel together. The 
last biennial Zionist Congress had met in 1913; a Congress in 
1915 was obviously impossible. Emergency arrangements were 
made to secure the existence of the organization, but for practical 
purposes it had to remain in suspense throughout the unexpectedly 
long period of hostilities. Meanwhile, the need for obtaining 
express recognition of Zionist claims became more pressing as a 
result of the British advance into Palestine in 19x7. Relations 
with the principal Allied Governments had already been estab- 
lished, mainly by Dr, Ch. Weizmann and Mr. N. Sokolow, two of 
the Zionist leaders. As the outcome of protracted negotiations, 
in which Sir (then Mr.) Herbert Samuel played an important 
part, the British Government issued on Nov. 2 1917 the Balfour 
Declaration,^^ stating that they view with favour the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a Nation^ Home for the Jewish people, and 
will use their best endeavours to facilitate the achievement of 
this object,’’ and adding provisos to safeguard the rights of 
existing non- Jewish communities in Palestine and the rights 
and political status enjoyed by Jews elsewhere. The Allied 
troops entered Jerusalem soon afterwards (Dec. 9 1917), and 
in March of the following year the Balfour Declaration had its 
first practical outcome in the departure for Palestine of a 
Zionist Commission, which was to act as an advisory body to 
the British authorities in all matters relating to Jews or which 
may affect the establishment of a national home for the Jewish 
people,” and was charged with certain specific tasks in relation 
to the Jewish population of Palestine. The Commission remained 
in Palestine as the representative of the Zionist organization, 
and there directed such Zionist work as was possible during a 
period of unscttlcment and restricted communications. In July 
19x8 it laid the foundations of the future Hebrew University on 
Mount Scopus. 

The Turks were finally expelled from Palestine in Sept. 1918, 
and the Zionist policy of the British Government, whic^ had in 
the meantime been endorsed by all the AlUed Powers and by 
the Prudent of the United States, had its logical outcome in 
the incorporation of the Balfour Declaration in the Treaty of 
Sevres and the acceptance by Great. Britain of a Mandate for 
Palestine on behalf of the League of Nations (San Remo, April 
x9Jao). The draft Mandate as printed in a Parliamentary White 
Paper (Cmd. 1176), recites in its preamble the substance of the 
Balfour Declaration, whereby reco^ition been given to 
the historical connexion of the Jewish people with Palestine 


and to the grounds for reconstituting their national home in that 
country^” and provides ia/er aUa that the Mandatory shall be 
responsible for placing the country under such political adminis- 
trative and economic conditions as will secure the establishment 
of the Jewish national home and the development of self-govern- 
ing histitutioxts (Art. 2); shall recognize an appropriate Jewish 
agency (provisionally the Zionist organization) as a public body 
{or :the puipose of advising and cooperating with the administra- 
tion of Palestine in matters affecting the establishment of the 
Jewish national home (Art. 4); shall appoint a special Com- 
mission to study and regulate all questions and claims relating 
to the different religious communities (Art 14); shall see that 
complete freedom of consciencciis assured to all (Art. 15); and 
shall recognize Hebrew along with English and Arabic as an 
official language (Art 22). 

The frontiers of Palestine were defined in a separate convention 
between Great Britain and France dated Dec. 23 1920, and 
published in a White Paper (Cmd. xi95). In 19x6, before either 
Government had come into close contact with Zionism, an 
Agreement (known as the Sykes-Picot Agreement) was made, 
dividing Palestine into a British and a French sphere of infiuence. 
This agreement needed revision in the light of subsequent 
developments, with due regard to both Arab and Zionist interests 
as well as to those of the two Powers concerned. The Convention 
of ZQ20 defines the frontiers of Palestine in such a way as to 
comply with the requirements of the historic phrase “ from Dan 
to Beersheba,’* and to include in Palestine all the modern Jewish 
agricultural settlements, but not to give Palestine control of 
the sources of water power which are held to be necessary for 
its full economic development. On theother hand, the Agreement 
provides that Palestine is to have the use of the waters of the 
Upper Jordan and the Yarmuk and their tributaries, after 
satisfaction of the territories under the French mandate. 

The draft Mandate for Palestine was attacked from three sides. 
Certain Palestinian Arabs, professing to speak in the name of 
the whole Arab population, objected absolutely to its Zionist 
provisions. A school of Zionists more or less in the line of the 
original Herzlian tradition complained that the draft Mandate 
gave too little to the Jewish people, and that the term ** National 
Home ” was too vague, and demanded that explicit pxovision 
should be made for the development of Palestine into a ** Jewish 
State ” within a fixed period. Lastly, some British politicians 
and newspapers attacked the Mandate on the grounds that it 
would involve the British taxpayer in expense with no cor- 
responding return, and that it was unjust to impose a Zionist 
policy on the Arabs of Palestine against their wishes. 

Despite these criticisms, there was every sign up to the end 
of X92r that the Government intended to proceed in full ac- 
cord with the spirit and the letter of the Balfour Declaration. 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the Secretary of State for the colonies, 
during his visit to Palestine in April 1921, emphatically declared 
that the Zionist policy of the Government remained unchanged, 
while assuring the Arabs with equal emphasis that their rights 
would be fully respected. The First High Commissioner, Sir 
Herbert Samuel, had won the confidence of all sections of the 
population by his impartiality. 

Authorities. — Moses Hess, Horn und Jerusalem. 1862 (English 
translation by Meyer Waxman, 1918) ; Leo Pinsker, Auto-Emancipor- 
tiont 1882 (English translation by D, S. Blondheim, 1918); Theodor 
Herzl, Zionistische Schriflen (English translation of Der Judenstaat 
and of his Congress Addresses published by the Federation of Ameri- 
can Zionists, 1917); Achad ha-Am, Selected Essays, translated by 
Leon Simon (1912) ; Richard Gottheil, Zionism (1914) ; Adolf Friede- 
mann, Das Leben Theodor Herds (1914); Kurt Nawratzki, Die 
Judische Kolonisaiion Paldstinas (1914) ; Zionism and the Jewish 
Future, edited by H. Sacher (2nd ed. 1917: with bibliography); 
A. M. Hyamson, Palestine: The Rebirth of an A ncient People (1917) ; 
H. Sidebotham, England and Palestine {tgiH); Nahum Sokolow, 
History of Zionism, i6oa^JQi8 (2 vol«. 1919: with bibliography); 
Norman Bentwich,* Palestine of the Jews (1919); Shnuwya Levin, 
Out of Bondage (1919) ; Leon Simon, Studies in Jewish Nationalism 
(1920); Zionism (Foreign Office Handbook, No. 162, 1920), There 
is also a voluminous periodical and pamphlet literature. Zionism 
and the Future of Palestine by Morris Jastrow, Jr. (1919) puts the 
“ assimilatiomst ” case against Zionism. (L. Si.) 
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ZiRKELt FERmNAND German petrogtapher, 

was bom at Bonn in 1838* He was educated att Bdmiy where 
he trained as a mining engineer^ but a journey he made to Iceland 
and the Faeroe Is., Gotland and England, and a meeting with j 
Henry Clifton Sorby (rec *5431) attracted him to the study of ' 
microscopical petrography, then a comparatively hew science. 
He became professor of mineralogy and geology successively 
at Lemberg (1S63), Kiel (1868) and Leipzig (1670), retiring 
from the last-named post iii ipog. He did much to develop 
the study of petrography, and his Lehrhuch der Peirographk 
(1866; and ed. 1803-4) is a standard work on the subject. He, 
was an hon. D.Sc. of Oxford, and also a foreign memW of the 
Royal Society and an hon. member of the Mineralogical Society. 
He died at Bonn June II' 1 012. 

ZOBEIR RAHAMA (1830-1913), Egyptian pasha (res 28*092), 
died at Geili, near Khartum, Jam. 5 1913. 

ZOOLOGY (lee' 28.1022). ---It is a sign of the vitality of -A 
science such as aodlogy that its aspect should change from 
generation to generation. Paths of inquiry which are eagerly 
followed for one quarter of a century are sometimes almost 
forsaken during the next, lliorc is change of emphasis and 
perspective. The reasons for this are mainly four, (t) A great 
discovery, such as Mendel made, opens up the possibility of 
conquering a territory hitherto unsubjugated, and this secures 
the enthusiasm of pioneers. ^2) A new idea, such as that of 
discontinuous variations or mutations, alters the traditional 
outlook and is bound to affect zoological activity, e.f . taxonomy 
In the case mentioned; or a new scepticism, e.g* ih regard to 
the transmission of exogenous somatic modifications acquired 
characters may prompt effort in reinterpreting facts. 
(3) A new contact, such as is suggested by the terms biochemr 
istry and biophysics, biopsychology and psychobiology, always 
means a fresh series of formulations, making, in synthesis, for 
a hniore complete appixdicnsi^^ of that well-integrated unity — : 
the Organism— which the various analytic methods seek to 
understand from different points of view* (4) A new method — 
such as section-cutting, differential staining, the use of the 
ultra-microscope, the utilization of statistics— may prove so 
rewarding that it attracts many recruits to its service, with the 
result that the trend of zottlogy is for a time markedly in that 
direction. There Are other factors which change the aspect of 
soblogy from generation to generation, such as the influence of 
great masters, like Huxley, Balfour, and Lankester; and the 
claims of the nation for scientific counsel, e.g* as regards agri- 
culture, breeding, fisheries, and insect-pests. Moreover, the 
reflective intelligence of the scientific workers themselves, who 
have an ideal of the unity of their science, makes them tend, 
deliberately or subconsciously, to All up gaps, as may be illus- 
trated by the relatively recent development of the scientific 
Study of animal behaviour. 

For such reasons as have been indicated the aspect of zoology 
has changed considerably since the opening of the 20th century, 
though it may be safely said that the things that remain mu^ 
the same are of more importance than most of the novelties. 
Of some of the signifleant new departures, which led to notable 
results in the period 19 10-21, account is taken in separate 
articles, e,g, under Bjehaviourism, Botany, Cytoi.ooy, Eco- 
nomic Entomology, Medical Entomology, Embryology, Sex, 
Genetics, Mendeusm, Protozoology. What is attempted 
in the present article H a general surv^, which may be con- 
veniently arranged under the heading^: Morphological, Physio- 
logical, Embryological and Aetiologic^ (Evolutionary). 

(A) Morphological ZoOlogv 

In its full scope morphology has to do with the static relations 
of organkms, with form and structure, as contrasted with 
physiob|^udid^ is concerned with the dynamical problems of 
The two inquiries are obviously complementary 
]MI!|pehW^ It k a narrow view which affects to despise 
** purely morphological research”; as is obvious enough when 
any distinctively new type, like the sedentary ctenophore 
Tjaljklhf or the elusive Olmpi, comes under consi^ration. Yet 


it must bo adndtted that zcffflciiidehl 
turned aside fiom ac^fhUlatiug H^ of oimpkratiye anatomy 
at fluiy and evefy* level' of anali^sis. As a disdpHrie descriptive 
morphology is indispensable^ hdt it is hot to be j^ersistOd in too 
long, when there k SO much elee awaiting investjlgation. There 
is a widespread and not umeasonaMe opinion that morphologicAl 
reseafdiOS require ^nte justiheation beyond their immediate 
resfllt; they slmuld ^conlribute to not knowledge of afflnities, of 
adaptatibns, bf pHnoifiles of Etdiitecture, and laws of change, 
as the best morpholo^ has alwa^^s done. ‘ 

Caus<d distinctive' modern change has been 

the coming together of ph3rsk*logy and molphology, which 
developed for so long * bn paths that seldom even crossed. As 
E. S. Russell says, in hiS Scholarly and critical FerOi and FmcHok 
(1916) , Until wdl into the ^eighties animal morphology remained 
a purely descriptive Science, cbn tent to state and sUmmAtize 
the rela^ons between the coexistent and successive form-states 
of the same and of different hnimalS; No sedouS attempt has 
been made to dtsoovet the^tshlses Which led to the production of 
form in the individual and in the race (p. 314). The evolution 
theory offered only* a formal solution, and for all practical 
purposes physiologists took^ the animal organization as given, 
not troubling about Its^fnode of origin. Not a few saw the need 
of definitely tackling the physiology of development, notably 
Prof. W. His, in his Well-knowh work, Uns^e K&rpeffotfit und 
das Problem ihrer EnH^hung (1874), but the credit of founding 
a new sub-science of causal morphology (EfUudckhmgsmechafHk) 
on an experimental basis certainly belongs to Prof: W: Roux, 
who has had many followers. iThe aim of Entmcklungsmechanik 
is defined by Roux to ' be the reduction of developmental 
events to the fewest and simplest causal processes.^^ Two dasses 
of causal processes may be distinguished, as ** complex compo- 
nents ” and ** simple components ” of development* The lat- 
ter are directly explicable by the laws of physics and chemistry; 
the former, while in essence physico-chemical, are yet so very 
complicated that they cannot at present be reduced to physko- 
chemicai terms. . . . They represent biological generalizations, 
ik their way of equal validity with the generalizations of phy^cs 
and chemistry ” (Russell, 1916, p. 319). They are, in fact, the 
general properties or functions of organized matter, Such as 
assimilation and dissimilation, growth and reproduction, heredity 
and self-differentiation. 

Biopkysids , — ^A special department of causal morphology may 
be usefully designated biophysics. As in regard to chemical 
processes, so in regard to physics, there is great promise in those 
investigations which carry up into the study of organisms the 
laws and lessons of the inorganic. An auspicious beginning of 
this difficult task has been made by Prof. D^Arcy W. Thompson, 
in his Growth and Form (1917), one of the foundations of bio- 
physics. The aim of this inquiry is ** to show that a certain 
mathematical aspect of morphology, to which as yet the morphol* 
ogist gives little heed, is interwoven with his problems, com- 
plementary to his descriptive task, and helpful, nay, essential 
to his proper study and comprehension of form.” Factors to be 
reckoned with are size, the principle of minimal areas, surface 
tension, equilibrium, the rate of ^owth in different directions^ 
and the properties of colloids. The essay marks a big advance 
in the interpretation of form, whether in external structures like 
molluscan shells, the twisted horns of mammals and the shapes 
of eggs, or in internal architecture, like that of a bone, where 
statical and dynamical principles find fine illustration. Luminous 
also is Thompson's the^y of tinjisfcwrmations, in which it is 
shown how a single harmonious deformation may lead from one 
form of skull or leaf to that of a related t3q>e; and how trammels or 
lines of constraint may determine the action of the expansive 
forces of growth, now in one direction and now in another. 
This Is more than an appiioach to the principles of morphogenesis. 

Let UZ state this step of progress concretely. Exact study 
has shown that the thigh-bone; for instance, is in its proportions 
and structure mechanlCadly correct: It has great strength with a 
maximum economy of lUaterlal, and the internal beams are in 
their thickness and dosfmesA.oi Spadng demonstrably adjusted 
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to the iQtesi^ty of the $tres^^ withstood. So far wcjl; 
but the further Htqp is to utilize the principles ot physics in 
ac^unting^ as far as may be, for the vital .arddtectum^ A 
guillemot lays a siitg^e top-shaped egg on a narrow shelf of a 
precipitous sea-cliS* Now Darwin pointed out that when an egg 
of this shape is roughly jostled by the wind or by the parent 
bird, it wiU rapidly rotate on its short axis, but will not roll 
away fmm the spot. The mechanical adjustn^nt is simple and 
eiective, but the further question's how far the adaptive result 
can be accounted for in terms of the physical conditions of 
pressure, surface-tension and the like, operative on the egg-shell 
while it is still in the making in the oviduct. It is for the student 
of biophysics to work this out* 

Enough is not yet known of the possibilities of another line 
of physiological morphology, represented by the work of Prof. 
C, M. Child, IndmdwdUy in Organisms (1915), which seeks to 
interpret structural di^Ferences in terms of liferent rates of 
metabolism at the various levels or ** gradients ’’ of the axis of 
body-symmetry. 

Homoplastic Criticism of the concept of homol- 

ogy (resemblance in embryonic origin and fundamental structure) 
has brought into prominence the kind of resemblance which 
Sir Ray Lankester called homoplasy, ” to which others have 
applied other terms, such as ■* convergence,*^ It is a resemblance 
in types not closely related, and is due to the similar adaptation 
of non-homologous structures to similar conditions of life. But 
it is plain that the idea requires careful handling* There are 
cases where homologous parts become adaptively very like 
one another, directly or indirectly in relation to similar function- 
ing, as in the case of the paddles *’ of ichthyosaurs, turtles, 
penguins and cetaceans. To such cases it has been proposed to 
apply the term “parallelism,** while Prof. Gadow (1913) has 
carried the analysis further, distinguishing “ isotely ** (hitting 
the same mark), s.g. zygodactyl feet of cuckoos, pmrrojts, and 
woodpeckers, from “ homaeotdy ** (hitting the same target, 
but not quite the same mark), e.g. the jumping foot of kangaroo, 
jerboa and Tarsius. Both of these have to be clearly separated 
from what many call true convergence, which Prof. Gadow has 
called “ paratdy,** where the feature has been evolved from parts 
and material so different that there can be little relationship, 
if any. The resulting resemblance is more or leas superffcial. 
Thus the bivalve shell of Brachkipods has nothing to do with 
that of Lamellibranchs, and the hidla auris of certain extinct 
rq>tile» (Pythonomorpha) is probably the quadrate, while 
that of the cetacea is the tympanic. Similarly, it is probable 
that the eye was evolved many separate times. Now the well- 
marked convergence or homoplasy of non-homologous struc- 
tures depends on a cooperation of factors: e.g. (a) the wide- 
spread occurrence of certain similar hereditary factors which 
will respond much in the same way to similar environmental 
conditions; (6) the plastic power of similar functioning, operating 
in individud development; and {c) the similarity in the sifting 
process of natural selection. Along with (a) may be included the 
idea that the number of new departures is probably far from 
being unlimited; along with {c) may be indud<^ the idea that the 
biophysical conditions of stability are within relatively narrow 
limits ; and along with (b) the similar moulding of similar functions 
may be included, as Gadow says, the subtle effects of correlation. 
It is probable that the continuation of the interesting study of 
convergence^ along the lines indicated by Lankestcr, and more 
fully by Willey and Gadow, will lead to a deeper understand- 
ing of the principles of organic architecture or morphogenesis. 
It may also throw some light on' classification, for it is worth 
cohsidering whether the same congeries of characters may not 
arise more than once, and that not fortuitously. Prof. Gadow 
refers to his finding in Mexico the burrowing snake, Typhlops 
previously known from islands and countries of the 
Indian Ocean basin, a fact which suggests to him that the species 
had evolved twice. Some would say indeed that three similar 
domestic dogs might be traced to three different ancestors, a 
coyote, a jackal,' and a wolf. The question also arises whether 
this promising study of convergence or homoplasy will not 


also elucidate close pattern-resemblances between forma, in 
regard to which it is impossible to suggest any genuine mimicry. 

THp Questim of Species* — A huge number of new species of 
animals are described annually, sometimes several thousand 
insects in one year. When a collection has to be reported on or 
a new region explored, there is obvious need for the old-fash- 
ioned definition of new species, i,e* forms which do not conform 
to any previously described. To give one of these novelties a 
new name, if it is marked off by peculiarities of some magnitude 
(necessarily to some extent a matter of opinion), is practically a 
much more desirable procedure than the restraint which says: 
“ Mus sp‘t hi the vicinity of Mus sylvaiicus,*^ for this makes 
subsequent reference intolerably tedious, put several changes 
may be detected in the zoological species-making of to-day. 
(i). There is no longer much enthusiasm for this line of activity 
in itself. It is a necessity, a useful discipline; but there is no 
particular hurry in completing the descriptive catalogue; there 
are more urgent affairs. (2) The task is now approached with a 
deeper sense of responsibility, for it is recognized that every 
peculiarity does not mean a new species. Many peculiarities 
are transient somatic modifications which are reimpressed on 
successive generations as long as the same incident factors are 
operative. Other peculiarities arc not beyond the range of the 
variations which occur witliin the limits of one family, the prog- 
eny of one pair. It is a pious opinion that a new species should 
be based on numerous specimens, and that something should 
be known of the genetic behaviour of its peculiarities. (3) More 
attention is being given to the occurrence of variations and 
mutations, which, instead of being put in a corner as incon- 
veniences, are now regarded as of no less interest than the rank 
and file of the species. Polymorphic species, like the ruff, arc 
more interesting biologically than relatively fixed species like 
the pheasant. (4) But along with this increased and more ana- 
lytic attention to variations, which have to be studied from the 
point of view of genetics, and if possible experimented with, 
there is an increased recognition of the other side — the disr 
continuity or apartness of species. It is difficult to maintain 
that the category species is univalent throughout* €*g* that it 
has the same value among micro-lepidoptera as it has among 
birds, but in all sound taxonomy a species is marked by its 
definite specificity. The tendency is toward a recognition of 
fixity as even more characteristic than fiux. In many cases it 
seems safe to say that species differ in the presence or absence of 
unit characters, or in the arrangements of their unit characters, 
whose gametic factors exhibit Mendelian behaviour. (5) If 
species differ, like a series of organic compounds or like a series 
of telated minerals, in their internal constitution; then it is no 
longer necessary to insist on the utilitarian value or adaptive 
significance of the specificities. That specific characters are 
often adaptive seems undeniable; that they need have this value 
is highly improbable (see Bateson, 1913). 

Taxonomy Criticised. — Supposing the most satisfactory de- 
scription of a new species, based on numerous specimens Hving 
in known environment, and supposing even some acquaint- 
ance with the genetics of the species, we must face the further 
question whether zodlogical work at this Linnaean level is worth 
while. It is in a way hodman work, though few do it very well. 
It is very quantitadve work, adding leaves to inherited mono- 
graphs. It tends to preoccupy the investigator, leaving him with 
little time or inclination for more adventurous pursuits. It 
leads to little in itself. Thus there is a widespread conviction 
that the day of the pure systematist is past, and should be 
declared as past. 

But this is perhaps not more than a wholesome rebound from 
an unsatisfactory spedes-mongering. In any case there is 
another side to the criticism. If a region is to be surveyed in a 
business-like way, e.g. the 2 k) 61 ogical Survey of India initiated 
and directed by Dr. Nelson Annandale, there must be a per- 
fectly precise census. For practical purposes it is indispensable 
that there be no vagueness about the spedes of (say) mosquito 
and ticL The meticulous thoroughness, sometimes scoffed at 
by the impatient, may save the lives of thousands, Moreover, 
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a new type with real tajcOnomic importance comes eveiy now 
and then as the reward of drudgery. Nor can it be doubted that 
an evolutionary study of species, especially when it can be Uxiked 
to genetic studies of the living material, may lead us nearer the 
main object in view— the understanding of life. Educationally, 
it may be doubted if the Linnaean discipline of spedes-making 
can be dispensed with without serious loss of efficiency. 

Palaeontological Study. — The differentia of palaeontology is 
that it studies organisms in their time relations, in their genetic 
sequence from age to age. A taxonomy based only on a study 
of forms extant — ** a horizontal section across the tree of life ** — 
may be shrewd, but it is incomplete without the work of the 
palaeontologist who exposes the relations of the buried branches. 
It is certain that palaeontological research has done well by 
zoblogy in this respect, as may be well illustrated by the later 
work of Prof. D. M. S. Watson on the taxonomy of amphibians, 
reptiles and mammals, or by the magnificent history of the extinct 
Equidae which has crowiu^d the labours of Prof. H. F. Osborn. 

Another achievement of the palaeontologists has been their 
increasingly satisfactory vindication of evolution as a historic 
process. Thus, to quote Dr. F. A. Bather (1920, p. 67): “ if we 
take a chronological series of apparently related species or 
mutations, aS u*, at*, q\ and if in a* we find that the growth- 
stage immediately preceding the adult resembles the adult d*, 
and that the next preceding stage resembles and so on; if 
this applies, mutatis mutandis ^ to other species of the series; 
and if, further, the old age of each species foreshadows the adult 
character of its successor ; then we are entitled to infer that the rela- 
tion between the species is one of descent.** This method of prov- 
ing filiation is clearly Illustrated by work on Ammonites. ** Thus, 
large ammonites of the Xipheroceras planicosia group, beginning 
smooth, pass through a ribbed stage, which may be omitted, 
through unitubcrculate and bituberculate stages, back to ribbed 
and smooth again ’* (Bather, 1920, p. 68). 

It is clear that taxonomic categories based on the study of 
existing forms must be supplemented by new categories dis- 
closed by the palaeontologists* study of change in time. ‘‘ Thus 
many crinoida with pinnulate arms arose from others in which 
the arms were non-pinnulate. We cannot place them in an order 
by themselves, because the ancestors belonged to two or three 
orders. We must keep them in the same orders as their repre- 
sentative ancestors, but distinguish a Grade Pinnata from a 
Grade Impinnata ** (Bather, 1920, p. 63). 

To the palaeontologists are due, we think, convincing proofs 
that evolutionary change may bo sometimes continuous, by 
gradual transition rather than by saltation. In their contri- 
butions to such problems as orthogenesis, the rise and decline 
of species, the tempo of evolution, and the correlation of organic 
with cosmic changes, the palaeontologists have certainly kept 
pace with the ** neontologists.** 

Animal Histology. — Without unduly trespassing on the arti- 
cle Cytology, we may indicate some general features of recent 
progress in animal histology, (a) The concept of the cell has 
become more fluid; for we recognize cells without very definite 
limits living in syncytia, cells with protoplasmic bridges binding 
them to their neighbours, cells with nuclear dust instead of a 
nucleus, and so on. Many zoblogists agree with Prof. Clifford 
Dobell that to speak of a Ciliated Infusorian (let us say) as a 
single cell is more misleading than useful. It is rather a non- 
cellular than a unicellular being; it has not entered upon the 
cellular line of evolution; it is a complex organism with much 
division of labour, and no Metazoan cell can be said to be on a 
par with it. Similarly, it is a suggestion of a fallacy in calling an 
ovum a single cell; for it has a complexity beyond imagining, it is 
a highly endowed implicit organism, (h) It is no longer easy to 
be satisfied with the oft-repeated comparison bf a multicellular 
organism to a colony or regiment of cells. It has become clearer 
that cellular structure is largely a segregating device for the better 
working of that division of labour which the intricacy of vital 
processes demands, (c) If we take as a good example the recent 
Introduction to Cytology (1920) by the late Prof. Doncaster, we 
And that our picture of the animal cell has become extraordi- 


narQy Comdex. In the cell-substance or cytoplasm there are in 
many cases definitely formed granules or irbds (mitochondria) 
which sometimes have to do with the formation of particular 
protoplasmic products; there arc very frequently strands or 
rods of the “ Golgi apparatus,’* the significance of which is very 
obscure; there ate also chromidia ** which sometimes appear 
like migrants from the nucleus attempting to colonize the (Oo- 
plasm. In the centre of the cytoplasm floats the nucleus, mi- 
crocosm within microcosm. It has its differentially permeable 
membrane; its chromosomes, usually definite in number for 
each species; its nucleolus, which may be a karyosome of chro- 
matin or a plastosome of plastin; and the karyolymph, bathing 
both chromosomes and nucleoli. Then there are the centrosomes, 
which play an important part in organizing the process of nu- 
clear division. But this is not nearly all, for each chromosome is 
like a necklace of beads threaded on a transparent ribbon of 
linin, and these beads or microsomes are probably the biological 
units of the lowest visible grade. In curiously indirect ways it 
seems possible (Morgan, 1919) to make a sort of map of the 
chromosomes of an egg-cell, and to say, for instance, that such 
and such hereditary factors of the fruit-fly Drosophila are located 
in the upper third of the second chromosome. In some cases it 
is possible to tell from visible peculiarities in the chromosomes of 
a fertilized egg-cell whether it would have developed into a male 
or into a female. These are but illustrations of the increasing 
precision- (d) In another direction, however, modem work has 
led to simplification, namely as regards cytoplasmic structure. 
The 19th-century histologists accepted with little question the 
view that the reticular, fibrillar, or other fine structure seen 
under high power in fixed and stained cells corresponded to a 
genuine architectural complexity in the living cell. But the 
work of Hardy (1899) and Fischer (1899) showed that the alleged 
structure is mainly of the nature of artefact, and that different 
structure is revealed according to the histological methods 
used. The use of the ultra-microscope has confirmed the con- 
clusion that protoplasm in a living condition is a structureless 
fluid with particles and droplets in a freely movable state — a 
colloidal system in short. There must be arrangements which 
permit of the simultaneous occurrence of very different chemical 
processes in adjacent parts of the cell, but this is not of the 
nature of a visible cytoplasmic architecture, and it may be of 
the nature of a temporary gelation (see Bayliss, 1915, chap. i.). 
(e) Just as the early microscopists described and figured many 
structures under magnification without making them more 
significant or intelligible, so in the immense library of zoblogical 
histology there is a prodigious amount of xheticulous description 
that is not very illuminating. Too much of it has been a registra- 
tion of artefacts; and it may be fairly noted as characteristic 
of recent years that mere micrography is finding fewer devotees. 
The achievements of differential staining are giving place to a 
reasonable biochemical microscopy. For it is plain that the 
analytical study of minute structure docs not justify itself— 
apart from demonstrating specificity and a succession of plasmic 
phases — unless it throws light on what happens in the cell- 
laboratory — the oxidations and reductions, the hydrations and 
condensations, the synthetic and analytic processes which con- 
stitute vital metabolism. These chemical reactions take place 
with extraordinary speed, which is conditioned by the activity 
of enzymes, and also with not less extraordinary orderliness, 
which is Conditioned by some localizing (as it were insulating) 
arrangements of the colloidal system of the cell. But an analogy 
probably morcfitting than that of a laboratory is that of a factory, 
for it seems clear that cytoplasm, nucleus, centrosomes, mito^ 
chondria and so forth are working together, and potent in their 
inter-relations. 

Thus, to take an, obvious case, there appears to be, as Richard 
Hertwig and others have emphasized, a definite volumetric 
ratio between the nucleoplasm and the cytoplasm of the cell. 
Interesting results have also rewarded the inquiry into the 
changes in this relation which occur in regenerative processes, 
in the growth of tumours, in the segmentation of the ovum, or 
when a microbe enters a cell, and disturbs its equilibrium. 
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(B) Prysxo&ogical Zo5iogy 

^ng the line of comparative physiology the rate of progress 
during the last ao years has not hten proportionate to the im- 
portance and attractiveness of this line of investigation. There 
have been many individual researches of value, but there has 
been no adequate continuation of the broad and well-conceived 
work of Krukenberg 30 years ago. The difficulty is that few 
noblogists are exp^ in biochemistry, without which many 
paths of physiological research are impassable, and that few 
biochemists are aware of the many and pressing aodlogical 
problems that promise great results. It may be doubted whether 
in the whole range of aodlogy there is any kind of investigation 
more likely than comparative physiology to yield new knowl- 
edge of first-rate importance. Just as the discovery of the sig- 
nificance of the glands of internal secretion (suprarenale, thy- 
roid, etc.) has profoundly influenced the physidbgy of the 
vertebrates, so will a denned physiology of the invertebrata 
modify the whole science^ 

R&cent ^dvam^^jr.-^Although we are still awaiting concerted 
prosecution of comparative physiology, there have been numer- 
ous advances of great interest, of which two or three illustra- 
tions must suffice, (a) G. H. Parker’s working-out of the various 
grades of nervous activity exhibited by a series of animals from 
sea-anemone upward is a good example of a physiological in- 
quiry of imme^ate interest in itself and also important in its 
bearing on the evolution of behaviour, (b) The continuation 
of the study of animal pigments may be illustrated by the work 
of Oscar Riddle, and not kSs interesting are such investigations 
as those of Gamble on the Aesop Prawn, of Sumner on the 
changeful patterns of flat-fish (see Colours of Animals), and 
of MinkiewicE on the apparent colour-disguises which some crabs 
find in the seaweed with which they mask themselves, (c) Also 
very promising is the inquiry (c.g. by Holmes and Schmidt) 
into the varied phenomena of death-feigning.” There is a 
prospect that it may be possible to arrange these in a series. 
Beginning with the sudden stoppage seen when the animal 
passes abruptly into a new medium we are led on to the spon- 
taneous catalepsy of some Phasmids, and thence to ” animal 
hypnosis,” and to the subtler forms of death-feint in various 
birds and mammals. On another series it may be possible to 
arrange a succession of physiological states, such as extreme 
fatigue, auto-intoxication, cold-coma, sleep, hibernation, and so 
on to latent life. Further study of latent life is desirable* 

Hormones and Chaiones , — As was to be expected, the physio- 
logical discovery of the significance of the organs of internal 
secretion (ductless glands) has had its influence on zodlogy. 
The fact that stimulating hormones and quieting chalones 
produced by these ductless glands are distributed through the 
vertebrate body by the blood, and secure an integration hardly 
less important than that effected by the nervous system, has 
shed a flood of light on the functional correlation of parts. The 
idea of a regulative system is far-reaching, (o) It is of impor- | 
tance in connexion with growth and development, as studies of | 
the pituitary body show, (b) It sheds light on the ante-natal 
symbiosis characteristic of mammals, for it is known that hor- 
mones pass through the placenta not only from mother to off- 
spring, but from offspring to mother, to the great advantage of 
both. In such ways clues are being discovered which make it 
possible to understand how the uterus is prepared for the ovum, 
and how the milk is ready for the new-born mammal, (c) The 
whole dark subject of secondary sex-characters in animals has 
been illumined by the discovery of gonadial (testicular and 
ovarian) hormones which activate the development of the 
distinctive secondary characteristics of male and female. The 
internal secretions which pass from the ovary of a duck deter- 
mine the development of feminine characters and the inhibition 
of masculine characters. The latter normally remain latent, 
but if the ovary be removed the duck becomes a more or less 
perfect imitation of a drake of the same race; and this assump- 
tion of masculinity may affect behaviour as well as plumage 
(Goodale, 1916). (d) When acid gastric contents reach the 
duodenum there is produced in the intestinal wall a hormone 
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which the discoverers (Bayliss and Starling, 190a) called se- 
cretin”; it is carried by the blood to the pancreas, where it 
provokes a greater production of digestive ferments which are 
carried by the pancreatic duct to the duodenum, there to dis- 
charge their appropriate function. It is for the xodlogist to 
discover similar automatic regulative processes; and the quest 
for hormones in invertebrates* suggested by the work erf J. F. 
Gaskeli (1914) on the leech, is very attractive. Such an every- 
day incident as the cat’s hairs ** standing on end ” when sur- 
prised by a dog admits of obvious interpretation in terms of the 
hormone of the suprarenal bodies. 

Ecohgy.-^The old “ natural history ” cultivated a profitable 
field — the study of the life of organisms in its interrelations, as 
it is lived in wild nature. Logically classified, it was an enquiry 
into ** the higher physiology,” that interplay of organisms, 
where account has to be taken of more than the internal economy 
of the individuals concerned. For if physiology be the study of 
the organism in its dynamic relations it must include the serious 
study of the intact creature in its natural surroundings, as one 
of a pair and of a family, as a member of an association and of 
a fauna. This ecology (or “ bionomics ”) is the oldest depart- 
ment of the science and it is indispensable; the question is how 
that of to-day differs from Reaumur’s or Gilbert White’s* 

(а) Largely through Darwin’s influence, there has been an 
increasing recognition of the complexity of interrelations amid 
which the organism lives and works. The recognition of the 
correlation of organisms has been not less profitable than the 
recognition of the correlations of organs within the body. It 
is not merely that, for completeness’ sake, insects must be 
studied in rdation to the flowers they visit, and the bird in 
relation to its mate and family, its ” territory ” and migrations — 
there is yet more implied in the modern insistence on the concept 
of “ the web of life.” As Darwin indicated, it deepens our 
understanding of natural selection in the struggle for existence. 
“ For in the gradually evolved and ever complexified system 
of interrelations there is a sieve of extraordinary delicacy, 
which discriminates between even minute variations to the plus 
or minus side ” (Thomson, 1919, p. 95). Moreover, part of the 
difficulty of understanding the frequent and general progres- 
siveness of evolution (in the direction of increasing differentia- 
tion and integration) may be found in the gradual complexifying 
of the web of life, e.g. in the linkages between flowers and their 
insect-visitors. ** There is established an external system of inter- 
relations which is always becoming more intricate, and this forms 
the sieve by which variations are sifted. There has been an 
evolution of sieves which partly accounts for the progressive 
evolution of the sifted ” (Thomson, 1919, p. 96). The impor- 
tance of recognizing animate interrelations is familiar. 

(б) Modern ” natural history ” has become frankly evolu- 
tionary. The “ Souvenirs Entomologigues ” of Henri Fabrc 
must be taken as the crowning work of the older school; un- 
questionably an achievement of genius when we consider the 
patience, ingenuity, and intimacy of its observation, behind 
which lay an emotional sympathy, bringing, at times, even 
scientific reward, and yet an achievement robbed of its fruition 
by the observer’s refusal to take Darwinism seriously, and by an 
unprofitable pessimism as to the possibility of any evolutionary 
interpretation whatsoever. A more progressive note is sounded 
in modern work permeated with the ovolution-idea, such as 
Wheeler’s studies on ants or Roubaud’s on wasps. 

(c) A third change, and a welcome one, is that ** natural 
history ” is becoming more analytic — which will eventually 
mean a fresh synthesis. Thus the study of the migration of 
birds, for so long rather fumbling and anecdotal, has entered on 
a new phase of precision. This may be illustrated by Dr. Eagle 
Clarke’s careful analysis (1912) of enormous masses of observa- 
tional material, the utilization of a new ringing method (Lands- 
borough Thomson, 1921), and by the precise experiments of Wat- 
son and Lashley (1915) on the homing of terns at the Tortugas. 

Another illustration will be found in the still incipient en- 
deavour of the shrewder observers to take advantage of the 
results of the modern study of animal behaviour. The older 
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naturalists read the man into the becuit without let or MndrajiGe 
or else reacted to the other extreme of regarding animals as 
automata. It is now recognized as desirable that an attempt be 
made to describe behaviour with reference to definite categories, 
of intelligence, instinct, individual habitation, assodaiion, 
tropisms, redexes, and the like. To mention what may seem 
at first sight a small matter, Miss Frances Pitt (1920), in study* 
ing the well-known method the thrush adopts of breaking 
snails’ shells on a stone^vil in the wood, takes the trouble to 
experiment with a young thrush to see whether the bdiaviour 
is instinctive or whether it has to be learned. Her account of the 
bird’s gradual learning, by a “ trial and error method, is of 
real scientiBc value. 

Lumintscemer—Thtrt is definite progress to record in the 
study of many animal activities which stand somewhat apart 
from the everyday life of the body. The inquiry into the nature 
of animal luminescence is a case in point (see Harvey, 1920). 
Luminescence is known to occur in no fewer than 36 orders 
of animals; it is a chemical phenomenon that may manifest 
itself after life has ceased (bacteria apart); it may be produced 
in situ in the cells in which the photogenic substance is produced, 
or there may be a luminous secretion that exudes over the 
surface of the body and forms a glimmering trail in the sea or 
on the ground; it may have its seat in more or less elaborate 
luminous organs which often show a remarkable convergence 
to eyes (the chemiphotic approaching the photochemical). 
The prcduction of the animal light may be continuous or it 
may be periodic and even rhythmic. In ** fire-flies ” the light 
consists wholly of visible rays, with no infra-red or ultra-violet, 
and none of the energy is lost in the form of heat. It is practically 
perfect cold light.” The matter has been probed furthest in 
Lampyrid beetles, in the small crustacean Cypridina, and in the 
boring bivalve Pholas, and the result has been to confirm the 
contention of Raphael Dubois (18S7) that a protein substance, 
luciferasc, acts, in the presence of oxygen and water, on another 
substance, luoiferin, which has much in common with peptones. 
The luciferins of different luminescent animals are different, but 
all luciferins have a good deal in common, and it is the same for 
the luciferases. It is probable that ludferase is an organic 
enzyme or catalyst which oxidizes luciferin, or accelerates its 
oxidation, with the result that light is produced. It is interesting 
that the chemical physiology of animal light has outrun its 
ec6logic interpretation. In some cases the light may be no more 
than the byplay of some physiologically important chemical 
change, but a biological interpretation is demanded when there 
is an elaborate luminous organ or a definite arrangement of 
organs. Unfortunately, however, the interpretations suggested 
remain more or less of a speculative nature. The light may 
scare away intruders; it may be a lure attracting booty; it may 
illumine the surroundings; it may facilitate the recognition of 
kin; and it may serve as a sex-signal in mating. What seems 
a physiological byplay has thus l^en utilized and elaborated in 
quite different directions. 

Tropism . — On the inclined plane of animal behaviour tro- 
pisms occupy a place somewhat above ordinary reflex actions, 
and it is certain that an understanding of the ways of animals 
is impossible unless the role of tropisms is duly appredated. 
This need not involve an attempt to coerce behaviour of a higher 
order (e.g. implying intelligent control) into categories mani- 
festly too small— an exaggeration which sometimes seems to| 
attend the brilliant experimental work of Jacques Loeb (1918).* 
Yet tropisms must be taken account of, and Loeb has shown that 
thqy are obligatory or forced movements of the animal as a 
whole, which more or less automatically secure physiological | 
equilibrium in relation to outside stimuli, such as light or heat, 
gravity or elcctridty, diffusing chemicals or water currents. 
When a moth, constitutionally adapted to nocturnal activity, 
but positively heliotropic none the Icsss, comes in its flight within 
the sphere of influence of a lit candle, and has one eye much more 
illumined than the other, owing to the direction in which it 
happens to be flying, more intense chemical processes are abt 
Up in the more illumined eye. This means that on the illumined 


side there is a relative inerme in certain chemical 

products; But stimulations are always passing the brain 
of the flying moth to the contracting mu^es, and if the physio- 
logical symmetry of the brain has been disturbed by the unequal 
illumination of the eyes, the musdes on the more ^umined side 
are thrown into a state of stiionger tonus, with the result that 
they respond more fordbly to nervous stimulation, and therefore 
turn the head and body of the moth directly toward the candle 
near which it is flying. - ^ As soon as the plane of symmetry goes 
through the source of light, both eyes receive again equal illundr 
nation, the tension (or tonus) of symmetrical muscles becomes 
equal again, and the impulses for locomotion will now produce 
equal activity in the symmetrical muscles. As a consequence, 
the animal move in a straight line to the source light 
until some other asymmetrical disturbance once more changes 
the direction of miotion ” (Loeb, 19x8, 14). When elvers go 

Straight up stream against the current, when small crustaceans 
crowd to the shaded or to the warmer corner of the aquarium, 
when newly hatched turtles make for the sea, we have to do 
with tropisms. In many cases, however, even among the lower 
animals a higher note seems struck. For Jennings (1906) there 
is trial after trial of different movements, and there is a selection 
of that which brings relative satisfaction; an interpretation to 
which this observer adheres, despite criticism from Loeb. 

Zodhgical Farasitohgy. — Progress in the study of parasites has 
been a very marked characteristic of the zoological work of 
recent years. This is congruent with the increased attention that 
has been given to the broad fact of the inter-relations between 
organisms, and details of the important medical results achieved 
will be found in the separate medical articles on this or that 
form of parasitic disease (c.g. Malaria, Sleepxng-Sjckness, 
BztHARZiosis, etc.). The tracking of the life-history of parasites 
is but a particular instance of this kind of investigation, with a 
special interest when the parasites affect Man and his domesti- 
cated animals and cultivated plants. Good examples are not far 
to seek — the malaria organism (plasmodium), and the mos- 
quito’s share in its development and dissemination; the try- 
panosomes that cause sleeping-sickness and other diseases, and 
the tsetse iUes and other insects implicated in their transmission; 
the hookworms {AnkylosUma and Necator) which depress the 
vitality of enormous numbers of the inhabitants of tropical and 
sub-tropical countries; and the species of the formidable Bil- 
harzia {Schistosomum) whose life-history, discovered by Dr. 
Leiper, is bound up with freshwater snails. Apart altogether 
from the immense practical importance of these investigations, 
they are full of theoretical interest. Thus, to take the two kinds 
of Bilharzia in Egypt, one species, Schistosomum. mansoni^ has 
ova with a lateral spine, is chiefly associated with the snail 
Planbrbis, and produces intestinal bilharziosis; while the other 
species, 5 . Hckematobium, has ova with a terminal spine, is 
chiefly associated with the snail Bulinus, and produces renal 
bilharziosis— -obviously a fine instance of specificity. As several 
human diseases have now yielded to attack from the zoological 
side, it is not over-sanguine to consider whether there may not 
be a much-desired clue in the fact that cancer of the stomach 
of the rat is produced by a nematode whose carrying host is the 
American cockroach. Very interesting and somewhat surprising 
is iJbpi^Uscovery (see Rennie, White, and Harvey, 1921) that 
^ tbpf#Wf^ed Isle of Wight disease ” in hive-bees, which 
f spi^ m a few years all through Britain, is causally connected 
withl^he presence of a minute mite, Tarsonemus woodi, in the 
cavi^fof two anterior tracheae. More familiar is the demon- 
stralkm of the fact that true pearls may have a parasitic origin. 

(C) Embeyologxcal ZoOlogy 
descriptive morphological embryology continues on 
lines wld^h require no vindication — we hiye only to think of 
recent work on the development of the marsupials and arma- 
dilloSf of Dipnoi and Echinodermis--rit is instructive to notice 
in the volumes of the Journal of Experimental Zodlogy how many 
embryological investigations sound the experimental note. There 
has been great activity not only as regards what is often called 




experimantal embryology i” in the narrow seibBe, wbete germ- ! 
cells and developing ova are subjected to arti^cial stimuli, con- 
straints) and disturbances, but also as regards later stages of 
embryonic life. Here might also be considered the observations 
of Cartel and others on the prolonged life of pieces of tissue 
in artificial cultures, and the important researches of Ross 
Harrison on the growth of a nerve fibre. It is of zoological as well 
as physiological interest that this growth should be closely 
oomparable to the protrusion of a pseudopodium by an amoeba. 

Experimental Embryology illustration of what may be 
included under the term “ ea^rimental embryology, we may 
take Godlewsld^s remarkable cases of the fertiib^tion of an 
ovumf with the spermatozoon of an unrelated animal. A frag- 
ment of the ovum of Echinus^ bereft of a nucleus, was fertilized 
by the spermatozoon of the Crinoid Antedan, The segmentation, 
tl^ gastrulation, and the formation of the mesenchyme followed 
the type of the maternal parent, which seems to show that the 
cytoplasm may count for much in inheritance. The ova of 
SphamecUmis were fertilized by the spermatozoa of the Annelid 
Chaetopterus, and the union of the two nuclei was observed. 
But before the nucleus divided, the chromatin from the sperma^ 
tozoon was ejected, as if the incompatibility was too pronounced. 
In another set of experiments Godlewski altered the composition 
of the sea water containing sea-urchin ova, and then introduced 
the spermatozoa of Chaetopterus or of the mollusc Dentalium. 
The result was development, which was followed to the Pluteus 
stage. The further experiment was made of adding spermatozoa 
of the sea-urchin to those of the worm or of the mollusc, with 
the result that no development occurred. Godlewski speaks of 
the antagonism of the unrelated spermatozoa, and Bohm (1921, 
p. 27) calls attention to the possible analogy with the antagonistic 
action of serums derived from distantly related species. Nothing, 
he says, is more fruitful in biology than the bringing together of 
two sets of facts which appear at first sight to belong to very 
different provinces. Enough has been said to indicate the interest 
of this relatively young inquiry. 

Artificial Parthenogenesis , — It was discovered independently 
by Yves Delage and by Jacques Loeb that ova which do not 
normally show parthenogcnetic or aspermic development may 
be induced to do so by very varied artificial stimulation. The 
prosecution of this kind of experiment has made it plain that there 
are usually two distinct events — the first, a stimulation which 
induces cleavage but is apt to lead to disintegration; the second, 
a counteracting or corrective influence which steadies develop- 
ment, acting as a life-saving brake. Thus, to take one of Loeb*s 
methods, if the eggs of the sea-urchin are subjected for a short 
time to the influence of some fatty acid like butyric acid, cleavage 
sets in, but it is then necessary to place the ova in hypertonic 
sea water to keep them on lines of safety. Or, to take one of 
Delage’s methods, the ova may be first activated by a combined 
application of tannin and ammonia, and then replaced in ordinary 
sea water. Or, to take Bataillon’s method, if the eggs of the frog 
are first activated by pricking them with a very fine stilet of 
glass or platinum, and then steadied by washing them with 
blood, which allows of the entrance of a corpuscle, normal de- 
velopment may follow, and several young frogs, of both sexes, 
have been reared. 

Experifnental Teratology,*— k good instance of the modern 
endeavour to supplement the study of form by the study of 
function, morphology by physiology, may be found in the de- 
velopment of experimental teratology. Accurate descriptions 
of monstrosities and abnormalities are valuable, but their 
significance is increased when some light can be thrown on how 
the peculiarities in question came about. It has been shown that 
defective nutrition of the embryo, especially at critical stages, 
may lead to “ arrests of development,*' such as harelip in Man. 
It has been shown that conditions which bring about local 
slowing or quickening of the rate of development may result in 
abnormal asymmetry, coalescence, separation, and the like. 
But a more precise illustration may be useful. Dr. E. I. Werber 
(1916) subjected the developing eggs of the American minnow, 
Fitnd^MSi to various reagents, such as butyric add, which 
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brought about numerous monstrosities in eyes and ears, nostrils 
and mouth, heart and fins. The chemical intrusion seemed to 
dislocate and partially dissolve the germinal material, especially 
toward the head end of the embryo. As one of the results of a 
disturbance of carbohydrate metabolism is the production of 
butyric add, tiie theory almost suggests itself that a poisoning 
of a mammalian mother's constitution with butyric acid might 
account for histolytic monstrosities in the oflspring. Werber 
has also shown that a breakiug-up (bkstolysis) of the Optic 
dub brings about the formation of many lenses. The optic dub 
fragments exert on various parts of the skin which would not 
naturally form a lens a specific eflcct, like that of a ferment, 
which induces multiple lens-formation. 

Sex Without encroaching on the article 

Skx, we may notice the general fact tluit the inquiry has become 
whoksomdy experimental along several distinct lines, (a) The 
striking work of Geoffrey Smith and Potts, following Giard’s 
pioneer observations, has shown that the castration of a male 
crab by a RMzocephelan parasite induces an expression of 
latent feminine and female features. The male put on abdominal 
limbs like those of a female, and the gonad showed ova; and 
Smith's theory, stated briefly, was that the parasite alters the 
oomposition of the male's blood to or toward a female condition, 
and that tliis is naturally followed by the development of latent 
female secondary characters, or by the regeneration of an ovary 
instead of a testis from the indifferent residue that remains at the 
end of the infection. Metabolism-stimulation activates latent 
sex characters. Using the terminology of The EvoluUan of Sex 
(Geddes and Thomson, 1889), Geoffrey Smith summed up: 
“ This adaptive regulation consists in the production of at least 
a partially female condition of anabolism as opposed to a wholly 
male condition, the female condition being preponderantly 
anabolic or conservative, as opposed to the katabolic male 
condition, and, by this change from a katabolic to a more anabolic 
condition, the animal can withstand better the drain on its system 
increased by the parasite." (b) Many experiments show that 
latent masculine characters in a female animal, or latent feminine 
characters in a male, may be activated by changes in the internal 
secretions of the gonads, (c) Baltzer (19x4) has shown that 
if the very young sexually indifferent larv« of the worm Bonel- 
Ha, just hatched from the eggs, happen to become attached to the 
pro^scis of an adult female, they develop into males; whereas, 
if they fail to attach themselves and sink into the sand or mud, 
they develop slowly (almost exclusively) into females. But the 
story does not end here. Baltzer helped some of the very young 
free-swimming BondHas to attach themselves to the proboscis 
of a full-grown female; those that he left attached for a very 
short time developed into almost perfect females; those that he 
left attached for a long time became perfect males, if such 
degenerate pigmies can be called perfect; while those that he 
left for intermediate periods showed practically all grades of 
inter-sex. These fine exp>eriments point to a conception of sex 
as plastic, reversible, constitutional, and quantitative, (d) The 
recent work of Oscar Riddle has made it practically certain that 
pigeons produce two kinds of eggs which differ in the rate or 
intensity of their chemical processes. One kind of egg has a low 
storage capacity, a high oxidizing capacity, and a relatively 
higher intensity of metabolism ; and such a type of egg develops 
into a male bird. The contrasted type of egg develops into a 
female bird, while an intermediate type of egg, produced for 
instance early in the season, will develop into a female bird with 
an admixture of masculine features. Femakness in an egg is 
associated with high storage capacity, less intensity of meta- 
bolism, lower percentage of water, higher total of fat and phos- 
phorus, and greater energy value in the yolk as determine by 
the calorimeter. It is of further interest to notice that analyses 
of the blood of adult cocks and hens show a persistence of con- 
stitutional differences analogous to those which mark the two 
kinds of ova. These experiments furnish a corroboration of the 
thesis, suggested in i88q by Geddes and Thomson, that femalc- 
ness is associated with a rdative preponderance of constructive 
up-building, or anabolic processes, and conversely for maleness. 
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It need hardly be said that what seems to have been made very 
probable for the pigeon need not hold good in the same way 
for other animals. Thus in frogs it is probable that all the 
eggs are alike to begin with, but that there are two kinds of 
spermatosoa, one with and the other without a special sex- 
chromosome. If the eggs are quite normal at the time of fertili- 
sation the determination of the sex depends on whether the egg 
is fertilized by a sperm with the special sex-chromosome (which 
results, it is Sieved, in a female offspring), or by one without 
the sex-chromosome (which results, it is believed, in a male 
offspring). Even clearer cases have been worked out in insects 
by Prof. £. B. Wilson and others. It does not follow that the 
physiological condition of the ova is of no importance, for over- 
ripe frog's ova tend to develop into females. Moreover, the pres- 
ence of the special sex-chromosome may be associated with 
certain constitutional differences in the germ^cell--^an index as 
much as a cause. 

Regenerative Capacity. — Prof, T. H. Morgan^s critique (igoi) of 
Weismann's theory of regeneration as an adaptive phenomenon — 
occurring in those two animals and in those parts of animals 
which, in the natural conditions of life, are particularly liable 
to non-latal injury, has been followed by interesting experiments 
and observations. It seems that regeneration often follows the 
experimental excision of a part which could rarely, if ever, be 
lost in the ordinary conditions of Hfe. In such cases it seems 
gratuitous to search for some far-fetched evidence of adaptiveness. 
It seems more reasonable to regard the regrowth of an excised 
portion of the body as a special exhibition of a power which is 
always in operation in the repair of certain tissues, such as the 
glandular epithelium of an intestine. On the other hand, this 
will not suffice when there is definite prearrangement establish- 
ing a weak breaking plane, os in a crab's claw or a lizard's tail. 
The fine work of Dr. J. H. Paul (igis) has shown in the case of 
the shore-crab (e) the definite prearrangements at the breaking 
plane; ( 5 ) the muscular arrangements that secure the rapid 
surrender of a captured or broken limb; and (c) the presence of a 
two-ffapped membrane, pierced by nerve and blood-vessel, which 
automatically folds over the wound and prevents haemorrhage. 
To this has to be added the way In which the new limb is fully 
formed within the scar before it is jerked out after a moult. 
When it is known that a breakage of a leg by a dislodged stone is 
a common accident among shore-crabs, the adaptiveness of the 
special arrangements seems more than plausible. 

Senescence and Rejuvenescence. — The study of development 
in the widest sense includes the phenomena of senescence as well 
as those of adolescence, and there is no doubt that progress is 
marked by such studies as those of C. M. Child (19x5). On an 
experimental basis, mostly in regard to planarian worms, Child 
rests the conclusion that as an organism differentiates, it ages, for 
there is a necessary accumulation of relatively inactive and 
stable constituents in the colloidal cytoplasmic substratum, and 
this accumulation involves a decrease in the rate of metabolism, 
as the flow of a stream may be slowed by what it deposits in its 
bed. There are indeed counteractive processes of reduction, re- 
moval, and de-differentiation, when the metabolic stream may 
be said to erode its bed instead of depositing more materials. 
Periods or it may be crises (often seasonal) of rejuvenescence 
alternate with periods of senescence. Sooner or later, however, 
rejuvenescence lags and senescence prevails. Exceptions, as 
Weismann and others suggested, are to be found in the Protozoa, 
where recuperative rejuvenescence is wellnigh so perfect that it 
implies bodily immortality. The question rises whether a 
similar evasion of natural death may not occur also in some 
simple Metazoa such as hydroid polyps and planarian worms. 

In the same connexion may be noticed the observations of 
L. L. Woodruff on pure-line (ril descended from one individual) 
cultures of the .slipper-animalcule Paramotcium^ which multi’- 
plies rapidly b>ilfission. In 19x5 he reported on a stock which 
had kept agoiw for over eight years, 5,250 or more asexual 
generations. Wjiri: had been no conjugation (which does not 
occur between Jim bers of a pure line) and no artifldal stimu- 
lation; the seJUibof continued vitality, so different from the 


aging observed by Maupas, being Abundant food and a thorou^ 
removal of waste products from the water. Veiy suggestive is 
the periodic, approximately monthly, occurrence of endomixis 
observed by Woodruff and Erdmann (1914)^ a disruption and 
reorganization of the nuclear apparatus, similar to that which 
precedes conjugation in natural conditions. It appears to serve 
as a process of rejuvenescence, and it serves, perhaps, like con- 
jugation, to provoke variability. 

Another correlated idea, to which the work of some palaeontol- 
ogists has pointed, is that one type of animal may ^ffer from 
another in the relative length of the chapters in the life-history. 
The pre-natal chapter may be long in one, c.g. elephant, and 
very short in another, e.g. opossum; the larval period, long 
drawn out in a crab, is tdescoped down in the crayflsh. The 
young storm-petrel remains many weeks in the bunow; the 
young mound-bird may run or fly from its birthplace on the day 
it is hatched. A queen-ant or a queen-bee may live for several 
years as an adult, while the may-fly sometimes completes its 
adult life in an evening. The idea is that an arc in the curve of 
life may be shortened or lengthened in related types, as the 
adaptive outcome of ** temporal " variations. In vertebrate 
animals it is known that changes in the activity of the glands 
of internal secretion may hasten or slow down proootflUlixff 
development as well as processes of metabolism. ' 

(D) Aetiological Evolutiqnaey Zoology 
Heredity. — Prof. T. H. Morgan (1915, p. 7) calls attention 
to a curious situation which has begun to develop since 1900, 
when Mendel's law was rediscovered. “ The students of heredity, 
calling themselves geneticists, have begun to draw away from 
the traditional fields of zoology and botany, and have con- 
centrated their attention on the study of Mendel's principles 
and their later developments. The results of these investigators 
appear largely in special journals. Their terminology is often 
regarded by other zofilogists as something barbarous — outside 
the ordinary routine of their profession. The tendency is to 
regard genetics as a subject for specialists instead of an all- 
important theme of zodlogy and botany." It is to be hoped that 
this severance is only a passing phase, for its accentuation would 
mean much loss on both sides. " It would be as unfortunate for 
all biologists to remain ignorant of the modern advances in the 
study of heredity as it would be for geneticists to remain uncon- 
cerned as to the value for their own work of many special fields 
of biological inquiry." Of clear exposition by investigators like 
Bateson and Punnett, Castle and Morgan, there is no lack, and 
the advantages of a synoptic view of the fundamentals of zoology 
as a whole do not need to be enforced by argument. 

Referring for due treatment to the article Mendelism, we 
may call attention here to three points of general interest, 
(a) In two recently published books we find two extraordinarily 
discrepant statements in regard to heredity. In one of them 
Prof. J. P. lA)tsy (1916, p, 63) says: " We know absolutely 
nothing of heredity." In the other Prof. T. H. Morgan (1919, 
p. 15) speaks of the fundamental aspects of heredity having 
turned out “ so extraordinarily simple," and he elsewhere in- 
dicates that the problem of heredity may be regarded as solved. 
What is the meaning of this startling divergence of statement? 
The first author had in mind the difficulty of conceiving how 
all the manifoldness of a well-endowed organism is telescoped 
down into a microscopic implicit individuality — the germ-cell. 
The second author was contemplating the precise way in which 
certain characters of the parents, carried by the chromosomes, 
are distributed among their offspring. For a large number of 
cases the modern theory of factors or “ genes," located in linear 
order in the chromosomes, is convincing and clear, {b) I'hc list 
of characters proved to exhibit Mendelian inheritance is always 
increasing. Many organisms consist, in part at least, of a great 
bundle of ‘^ unit-characters,” the factors for which behave in 
inheritance as if they were indivisible entities. They do not 
blend or intergrade; they are present in a certain proportion of 
the progeny; they are normally either there in their entirety 
or completely absent. It is now recognized, indeed, that one 
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factor or gene may have manifold effects and that one character 
may be the product of many genes, yet the general idea remains 
that ** the germ^plasm is made up of units that are independent 
of each other in at least two respects, namely, in that each one 
may change (mutate) without the others changing, and ki 
segregation and in crossing over each pair is separable from the 
others ” (Morgan, 1919, p, 240). The balance of present opinion 
seems to be strongly in favour of interpreting all inheritance as 
Mendelian, but it seems to many not unscientiffc to say that 
there is another mode of inheritance which may be described 
as “blending.*^ There are indeed ways of explaining away 
blending as due to the codperation of multiple Mendelian factors, 
and we are also now being introduced to ** Mendelian character 
which slowly blend but in an article which attempts a general 
survey it seems just to cite the considered opinion of an experi- 
menter and thinker like Prof. W. E. Castle (1916, p. 218), who 
writes: ** It seems best, accordingly, to attempt neither with 
Galton to generalize all inheritance as blending nor with Johann- 
sen to treat all inheritance as alternative, but frankly to recog- 
niase the existence of two categories of cases distinct in their 
inheritance behaviour.” 

Inbreeding and -Attention has often been directed 

to the evolutionary importance of inbreeding and outbreeding 
(exogamy and endogamy), but it is only within recent years that 
firm foundations have been laid (see East and Jones, 1920). 
Professional breeders have recognized for a long time that dose 
inbreeding, accompanied by the usual judicious selection and 
elimination, fixes desirable characters and leads toward a uniform 
and stable herd; and yet that it has disadvantages, being apt 
to lead to reduction in Vigour, resisting power, fecundity, and 
even size. Till recently there has been no secure answer to the 
important question, whether the disadvantageous consequences 
are actually induced by the close breeding as such, or are simply 
brought to light and accentuated by it. Experiment has furnished 
the answer. It has been proved that the close inbreeding of 
fine stock, associated with the usual selection and elimination, 
may be persisted in for several generations without any unde- 
sirable consequences. Many fine breeds of animals have had 
very close inbreeding at their beginning; and there seems to 
be habitual endogamy among bees and ants. In certain forms 
of “ isolation ” there is bound to be close inbreeding. Further- 
more, it has been shown that the direct result of persistent 
inbreeding is to segregate within the stock a number of true 
breeding strains of similar individuals. If there were, at a given 
time, in a herd, say, four distinct hereditary factors relative to a 
particular character, such as the colour of the pcllage, then if the 
factors illustrated Mendelian inheritance, the automatic effect 
of inbreeding would be to segregate four types, pure as regards 
the particular character in question. But some of the characters 
which thus become isolated may be undesirable recessives,” 
seldom seen under ordinary circumstances because they are 
hidden by their “dominant” counteractives. Thus the unde- 
sirable character of albinism, likely to be kept out of expression 
in conditions of exogamy, is isolated and brought to light in 
endogamy. These exposed recessives have given inbreeding its 
bad reputation, but now that the occurrence is understood the 
elimination of these recessives by the practical breeder becomes 
a more hopeful task. When the same undesirable qualities 
occur on both sides of the house, inbreeding tends to their 
diffusion and exaggeration, yet the result of modern experiment- 
ing is clear: “ Inbreeding is not in itself harmful; whatever 
effect it may have is due wholly to the inheritance received ” 
(East ahd Jones, 1920). But there is another phenomenon, 
namely the increased vigour ” which often rewards out- 
breeding. Darwin was strongly of opinion that the gain in 
constitutional vigour derived from an occasional crossing was 
a more important biological fact than the loss that often followed 
close inbreeding, and modern experimenters have confirmed his 
shrewd judgment. The outbreeding often has advantageous 
results like those that reward a notable improvement in nurture. 
There may be an increase in ** vigour,” resisting power, size, and 
other good qualities. The reason for this frequently observed 
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‘^ hybrid vigour ” is probably to be found in the pooling of 
diverse hereditary resources of good quality, not in some vague 
physiological stimulus to the offspring. The general aspects 
of this kind of inquiry are very important. Thus one of the great 
trends of organic evolution has been toward the securing of 
cross-fertilization, though the range of crossing in different 
cases varies within wide limits. The survival value of this cross* 
fertilization probably lies in the fact that it promotes variability. 
It brings about a greater variety of raw material on which 
selective agencies can work. Similarly, for the wider ranges of 
cross-fertilization which we call outbreeding, the suggestion 
arises that this is fundamentally valuable in promoting varia* 
biiity, both in the way of new patterns and fresh vigour. A 
new light is shed on the process of evolution if we consider the 
probability that success has rewarded the alternation of periods 
of exogamy with periods of endogamy. Thus there is a return 
to the position of Romanes, Gulick, and others, that ” isolation ” 
may count for much in evolution. Another ray of light, and a 
very welcome one, touches the dark problem of sterUity. It is 
suggested by East and Jones that there are two quite different 
kinds of sterility of diverse origin: (i) Inbreeding tends to sort 
out homogeneous pure strains and in this sifting out the ability 
to reproduce may be lost; (2) outbreeding may bring together 
two germ-cells which are too incompatible, e.g. in their chromo* 
somal equipment, to allow of a continuance of the process of 
germ-cell making. Thus, the number of chromosomes in the two 
parents (e.g. horse and ass) may be too discrepant. 

Nature or Nurture , — Inhere is a mounting up of evidence as 
to the influence of environment and function on the developing 
organism. Just as a certain quantity of food, oxygen, and mois- 
ture is essential if the inheritance is to be expressed, so is it with 
the wider environment of liberating stimuli, and so it is with 
functioning and exercise. Up to a certain point the chick's 
lung develops in virtue of the properties resident in the germinal 
material; beyond that point the development requires that the 
chick shall breathe. If the word ” nurture,” which Sir Francis 
Galton made technical, be used to include all manner of nutri- 
tional, environmental, and functional influences, it may be 
fairly said that modern zofilogy has been marked by an increasing 
appreciation of the importance of ” nurture,” as complementary, 
not antithetic, to the hereditary ” nature,” As Prof. T. H. 
Morgan says (1915) : every character is the realized result of the 
reaction of hereditary factors with each other and with their 
environment ”; and again: “it is a commonplace that the en- 
vironment is essential to the development of any trait, and that 
traits may differ according to the environment in which they 
develop.” Gudernatsch has shown that in tadpoles fed on 
thyroid there is differentiation without growth, while in tadpoles 
fed on thymus and spleen there is growth without differentiation. 
Fruit-flies {Drosophila) with a peculiar Mendelian abnormality 
may appear perfectly normal if reared in a dry bottle, but the 
presence within them of the “ factor ” for the abnormal char- 
acter may be demonstrated by rearing their offspring in a damp 
bottle (Morgan, 1915). Loeb has shown that it is easy .to pro- 
duce a percentage of minnow (Fundulus) embryos with defective 
eyes by adding a very minute quantity of potassium cyanide to 
the water, or by exposing the developing eggs to low temperature. 
That is to say, relatively slight environmental changes may so 
alter the constitution of the developing embryo that a leap is 
taken in the direction of blindness. Peculiarities in nurtures 
may enhance or depreciate the hereditary virtues of the organ- 
isms; they may induce a modification which serves as a life- 
saving screen until an innate variation in the same direction 
has time to establish itself; in cases like mammals and seed- 
plants the nurtural condition of the maternal parent may in- 
fluence the vigour of the offspring during the ante-natal sym- 
biosis; changes in nurture, as Tower's experiments (1906, 1918) 
suggest, may be variational stimuli to the gcrm-cells. 

In regard to the prolonged discussion over the transmissi- 
biHty of exogenous somatic modifications, the chief need is still 
for more facts. It is admitted that somatic modifications may 
have secondary effects on the germ-cells and on the offspring 
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(especially in the case of the vivit>an>ti$ mammals), but this 
is not the same as the transmission of particular modifications 
as such or in any representative degree. It is probable, as Agar’s 
experiments (19x3) suggest, that long-continued, deeply satu- 
rating environmental and functional peculiarities may produce 
specific substances which enter into the cytoplasm of the germ- 
cell, or into the embryonic body, and may exert a very definite 
influence as long as they last; but there is as yet no convincing 
evidence that the resulting changes grip the constitution per* 
manently. J; T. Cunningham (3:908) and others have suggested 
that particular modifications of an incisive sort nmy liberate 
very specific chemical substances, like hormones, and that these 
may be carried to the gcrm*cells and accumulate therewith 
subsequent formative (morphogenic) effects. The number of 
competent xoblogiats who hold to some form of Lamarckism 
should be enough to restrain the impatient from attempting to 
close this important question dr to dogmatize about it^ As 
Prof. E. B. Wilson has wisely said: “In the present defective 
state of our knowledge we may well grant that there may be 
many a thing between germ*ceil and body that is not yet dreamed 
of in our biological philosophy.” It should be clearly under- 
stood that there is no depreciation of the varied importance of 
peculiarities in nurture on the part of those who are unable to 
find convincing evidence of the transmission of any exogenous 
somatic modification. It is incorrect to say that this scepticism 
leads to the view that individual experience counts for nothing 
racially. On the contrary, it is through individual experience 
that germinal variations or mutations are tried and tested. 

Evolution Theory. would be a contradiction in terms if 
the Evolution Theory did not evolve. What changes are in 
process? (i) Some methodological progress has been made in 
clarifying the concept of organic evolution (see Sorley, 1909). 
“ Organic evolution is a continuous natural process of racial 
change in a definite direction, whensby distinctively new in- 
dividualities arise, take root, and flourish alongside of, or in place 
of, the originative stock” (Thomson, ipao, p. 378). We must 
also clearly distinguish this from (a) the “ ” of a solar 

system or of a mountain or valley; (b) the “ development ” of 
an organism as an individual; and (^) the “ history ” of a human 
society. (2) Somewhat startling is the suggestion made by 
Bateson (1914), that we should consider “ whether the course 
of evolution can at all reasonably be represented as an unpacking 
of an original complex, which contained within itself the whole 
range of diversity which living things present.” “At first it may 
seem rank absurdity to suppose that the primordial form or forms 
of protoplasm could have contained complexity enough to pro- 
duce the divers types of life. But is it easier to imagine that 
these powers could have been conveyed by extrinsic additions?” 
In so far as this view means that there is nothing evolved which 
was not origmally in kind involved, that there is nothing of 
lasting value in the end which was not represented in kind in 
the beginning, it may be philosophically tenable; but most 
biologists will probably adhero to the view that organic evolution 
has been a process of racial epigenesis (not an evoltUio)^ with a 
frequent outcrop of genuine novelties, a synthetic complexifying 
by creative inventions and by trading with time, rather than an 
analytic simplification through the removal of inhibitions which 
allowed the original richness of endowment to express itself 
with increasing fullness. There was a time when there were no 
birds or mammals; they came into being, and they were new 
ideas; they mode a new world. (3) While there is practical 
unanimity among the zoologists of to-day as to fact of organic 
evolution, there is a clearer apprehension than there was a genera- 
tion ago of the detailed difilcultics. These difiicultios are chiefly 
of three kinds: (a) that little is known with certainty in regard 
to the pedigree of the great phyla, such as Vertebrates, and as to 
the way in which the biggest steps were taken, like the passage 
from Protozoa to Metazoa; (b) that there naturally remains 
much uncertainty in regard to the factors operative in the historic 
process, and as to the conditions implied in the hereditary or ge- 
netic relation between one generation and another; and (c) that 
in regard to thc Mginative factor termed for convenience “ vari- 


abillty,” om ignorance is etill iii^^ Bateson expressed 
the mood of many when he said (i9i3>proface):v'' That species 
have come into existence hy an evolutionary process no one 
seriously doubts; but few who are familiar with the facts that 
genetic research has revealed are now inchned to speculate as to 
the manner by which the process has been accomplished. Our 
knowledge of the nature and properties of living things is far too 
meagre to justify any such attempts.” And later in the same 
work (p. 97), he says: “ Wc have not even an inkling of the 
steps by wMch a Silver Wyandotte fowl descended from GoUus 
bankivaf and wc can scarcely even believe that it did.” (4) It 
is pessimistic to say that we are no nearer an understanding of 
the central proMem of letiology, namely the origin of the new, 
i.e. of the variations or mutations which form the raw material 
of progress or the reverse. The ground has been cleared, though 
the problem remains unsolved, (a) If fromi the observed difleiv 
ences between the members of the same species there can be 
subtracted all the peculiarities that are associated with age and 
sex, and likewise all that can be reasonably interpreted as in- 
dividually acquired exogenous somatic modifications (directly 
due to peculiarities of nurture, whether environmental, nutri- 
tional, or functional), then we get at the true variations and 
mutations — inborn, not acquired — endogenous, not exogenous — 
blastogcnic, not somatogenic-expressions or outconies, not 
indents or imprints. If there be no convincing evidence of the 
transmission of extrinsic modifications, as such, or in any repre^ 
sentativc degree, then they cannot be included, in the first 
instance at least, among the raw materials for evolution, which 
are thus confined to what is left when the modifications are 
subtracted from the total of observed differences. That some at 
least of this residue, as true variations, are very transmissible, is 
quite certain. This is the first clearing of the ground. (&) But 
within the large category of inborn changes it seems j)Qssible to 
distinguish minute continuous variations from brusque salta- 
tions (Darwin’s “ sports,” Gallon’s “ transilient variations,” 
Bateson’s “ discontinuous variations,” and of course the “ muta- 
tions ” of De Vries; all these being practically the same, though 
investigated with ever-increasing care). The minute continu- 
ous variations, on the other hand, are of the nature of “ a little 
more or a little less,” and they show intcrgradcs. Their trans- 
missibUity has not been much studied, but has been proved in a 
few cases. The mutations, whether large or small, are more 
deserving of the title qualitative; they often show a measure of 
perfectness from their first appearance, they are without inter- 
grades, they are markedly transmissible, and they are demon- 
strably at the origin of some new varieties of domesticated 
animals and cultivated plants. They correspond to, or are im- 
plicated in, those “ unit characters ” of species or varieties 
which illustrate Mendelian inheritance in their recurrence from 
generation to generation. Now whether we attend to the con- 
tinuous or to the discontinuous variations, we can imagine them 
to arise in the course of the shufflings of the hereditary cards 
(the chromosomes and their microsomes) during the intricate 
processes of maturation and fertilization. The reduction or 
exaggeration of a quality, the dropping out of a character alto- 
gether, a “ double dose ” of a character, a rearranged pattern 
of hereditary items, may all be interpreted as due to permuta- 
tions or combinations of hereditaiy factors or genes during the 
intricate manoeuvres preceding the completion of the fertiliza- 
tion of the ovum. The evidence is very strong that the segrega- 
tion of the factors of Mendelian characters takes place in the 
reduction divisions of the germ-cells in the process of matura- 
tion. An interesting corroboration has been furnishied by the 
recent experiments of Prof. W. E. Agar (1920) with a partheno- 
genetic “clone” (pure line) of a hybrid water-flea (JPaphma 
perlusa X Dapknia pulex). No reduction divisions occur in a 
parthenogenetic lineage, and no Mendeliaii variations occurred. 
Along with the rearrangements which may be effected in the 
maturation of the germ-cells — rearrangements in which such 
phenomena of chromosomal behaviour as “ crossipg-over ” 
must be taken account of— another possibility of change is 
afforded at the beginning of each individual life; for there, in all 
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ordinary caws, two ^ery compleaf systams* of dnal origih, become 
a new unity which normally develops into a harmoidoua Organ- 
ism. Some modern evolutionists^ such as Lotsy (xor6}» attach 
great importance to crossing as a cause of variations. 

If it be said that such opportunities as have been mentioned 
could account for nothing more than rearrangements, pluses 
and minuses, gains and l^es, but not for any distinctively 
novel change^ the difficulty of interpretation increases* But 
even among Mendelians it is sometimes! admitted that the 
factors or genes may themselves change^ How this might happen 
is at present the subject of speculation, but this need not be 
uiireaBohable; and it is sometimes backed by the beginning of 
experiment. Three suggestions may be stated. First, it may be, 
as Weismann believed, that deeply saturating en^ronmental 
influences act through the body as variational stimuli on the 
gorm-cells, provokiiig them to change. It is known that changes 
in a cell’s enviipiiment may cause ^sturbance of the process of 
cell-division, and this, as Bateson has pointed out, may be the 
fans ei origa of germinal variation. Apart from demonstrable 
external stimuli, it is possible that the chromosomes of the 
germ-cells may change suddenly like mutating Bacteria, or may 
undergo age changes, or may exhibit periodic reorganisations, like 
the remarkable endomixib that occurs about once a month in 
a ‘-pure line” of Pdratnoecium, or may show rejuvenescence- 
changes, like those which Occur in some cases of regeneration 
and asexual multiplication. It must be borne in mind that the 
chromosomes are very complex living bodies, and that difer- 
ences between species are sometimes the expressions of visible 
differences in the chromosomes, as Oates (1Q15) has shown in 
the case of Oenothera. 

The Mendelian conception of unit-characters, whose germinal 
factors or genes behave like discrete unities in inheritance, neither 
blending nor fragmenting, has had to be corrected by fuller 
knowledge. Thus Prof. T. H. Morgan (xgip) lays emphasis on 
the conclusions: ffrst, that each gene may have manifold effects 
on the organism; and second, that every part of the body, and 
even each particular character, is the product of many genes. 
The phenomenon of linkage also shows that chains of genes may 
keep together in inheritance instead of there being free assort- 
ment of the various links in the chain. Thus from the idea of 
exteexpe particulateness which Mendelism at first suggested, 
there is a return toward the Darwinian idea, on which Sir E. 
Ray Lankester, especially, has laid emphasis, of the correlation 
Of variations. Several apparently independent changes may be 
diverse outcrops due to one disturbance. A change in some 
particular kind of metabohsm may reverberate through the whole 
body. Another idea of considerable importance is that of tem- 
poral variations, that is to say, alterations in the “ time ” or 
rate or rhythm of certain metabolic processes, or in the duration 
of particular phases in the life-cycle. Many changes of great 
adaptiveness are interpretable as lengthenings out or shorten- 
ings dowhdf patticiilar chapters in the life-history. In the 
inluenoe of internal secretions in backboned animals there is a 
known method whereby these variations in tempo might be 
brought about; and it is worthy of notice that in Sebright 
poultry^ where the cocks are hen-feathered, an endocrine secre- 
tion depends on a genetic factor inherited in the same way as are 
other genede factors (sec T. H. Morgan, 1919, p. 243). 

Many palaeontologists, with remarkable concurrence, have 
reached the conclusion that an evolving line often changes not 
by discontinuous steps (skltations or abrupt mutations), but by 
continuous minute steps. This is well illustrated by Dr. Rowe’s 
study of the species of the sea-urchin Micraster in the chalk of 
S^£. England and just as well by the evolution of Mammalian 
teeth. Speaking of Tertiary mamimals> Dr. W. D. Matthew 
writes {1910);/* The more complete the series of specimens, the 
more perfect (he record in successive strata, and the nearer the 
hypothetic OentiU of dispersal, the closer do we come to a phyletic 
aeries whose intergrading stages are well within the limits of 
observed variation of the race.” 

Whether the individual changes in the past were continuous 
and minute transitions, like those which Dr. Duerden (finds occur- 
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ting to-day in the ostrich, or were discontinuous and minute 
saltations, or both, no one can tell; and the question does not 
seem very important. Even in ordinary growth what seems by 
one mode of measurement continuous, may be shown by another 
and finer method to progress rhythmically, even to seeming 
fits and starts. But the palaeontologist tells us more; he can 
arrange his species in series in a time-accession. ** There is 
not merely transition, but transition in orderly sequence, such 
as can be represented by a graphic curve of simple form '’ (Bather, 
1920, p. 73). Moreover, in this scriation there may be gradual 
increase or decrejise as in the number of spines or tubercles, 
or in the siae of horns or digits; and this gives the palaeontologist 
an advantage over the neontologist, inasmuch as he can point 
to progression or retrogression extending throughout millenia. 
It is lor the neontologist to assist the palaeontologist by point- 
ing to determinate variation occurring in generations of living 
animals; for it may have been by such mode of variability that 
the seriations of the rock record were produced (see Bather, 
1920, p. 74). 

There is a growing body of evidence in support of the view 
that variation is often a very definite kind of organic change. 
This cannot be assured from the movement of a species as such; 
for the inferred orthogenesis might be the outcome of selection, 
sifting out those best adapted to a particular environment which 
might also be changing in a definite direction, say of increased 
salinity or aridity. But when large numbers of specimens are 
procurable, and can be studied in successive years (or centuries 
in strata), the non-occurrence of variations off the line is signifi- 
cant. If this be so, it is not nedessary to look for any particular 
impulse from within to account for the definiteness. It may be 
enough to recognize that the unified organization, stereochemical 
in part at least, must to a certain extent predetermine what 
variations (other than pathological disintegrations) emerge. 

Here may also be mentioned the suggestion of dichotomous 
variation, as between types of passive and active (anabolic and 
katabolic) preponderance, and as resulting in contrasts of aUied 
forms, like bee and wasp, moth and butterfly, sheep and goat; 
and to larger differences as of reptile and bird, even of plant and 
animal, female and male. (See P. Geddes, Variation, E.B., 
9th ed.; and Geddes and Thomson, Evolution, rgi r.) 

Natural SeietUonr-^Tho zoologist of to-day has to face the 
reconciliation of tw6 sets of facts as regards natural selection. 
In a few cases, such as Weldon's crabs, it has been demonstrated 
in actual effective operation, and Cesnola’s test of the protec- 
tiveness of colouring by tethering green mantises with silk threads 
on brown herbage and brown variants on green herbage, gave 
vivirffy convincing results. Working with ** hooded rats,” 
Prof. W. E. CasUe selected simultaneously in two opposite 
directions; and produced one race black all over except for a 
white patch of variable size underneath, and another race white 
all over except for the top of the head and the back of the neck, 
which are black. On the other hand, it has been shown by 
Johannsen, dc Vries, Jennings, Pearl and others that selection 
does not count for much within pure lines or inbred stocks. 
Within an inbred race of guinea-pigs, for instance, a ne plus ultra 
may be reached* beyond which no amount of selection is of any 
avail within the period of experimentation. Abundant ** fluctuar 
tions ’’ of a quantitative sort occur, but these cannot be used as a 
basis for selection since they are not transmissible. They are 
probably for the most part of the nature of somatic modifications. 

The estimate of the scope of natural selection is plainly affected 
by the view taken in regard to the raw materials supplied. If a 
new position of structural or functional equilibrium is reached 
by mutational abruptness, there is no need in such a case to 
burden natural selection with the task of gradually accumulating 
minutiie. On the other hand, due attention should be given to 
de Vries’s declaration (1909, p. 83): “Thus we See that the 
theory of the origm of species by means of natural selection is 
quite independent of the question* how the variations to be 
selected arise? They may arise slowly* from simple fluctuations, 
or suddenly, by mutations; iin both cases natural selection will 
take hold of them, will multiply them if they are beneficial, 
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and in the course of time accumulate tkem> so as to produce that 
great diversity of organic life, which we so highly admire/' In 
the same way, if variations are in large measure dehnite^ natural 
selection has not to sift out the serviceable from a large casual 
crop, but it still has its work to do. 

The trend of recent zoblogy seems to be toward a confirmation 
of the central idea in Darwinism— the selection of the relatively 
fitter variants in the struggle for existence. Thus there is no 
longer serious difficulty in meeting the criticism that slight 
initial variations could not have survival value, or that they 
would be swamped by intercrossing. There is also a deeper 
appreciation of the fact, on which Darwin so often laid emphasis, 
that selection is a manifold and often subtle process of sifting. 
Thus lethal selection must be distinguished from reproductive 
selection, and the operation of selective processes at many levels, 
even among germ*cells, must be recognuced. The ubiquitous 
sifting is anything but automatic, since ahimals often select 
their environments, instead of being selected by them, and 
may be in various ways active agents in their own evolution. 
Natural selection operates in reference to an intricate web 
of life, and thus a nuance — a shibboleth*-^may have survival 
value. There has been an evolution of the sieves as well as of 
the sifted, lor natural selection operates, generally speaking, in 
relation to an ecological Syshma Naturae — or system of inter* 
relations — which has been increasingly elaborated through the 
ages; and this (along with what may be called organismal mo* 
mentum) is probably port of the explanation of the generd 
progress! venesi of organic evolution. 

Sexual Selectian.^No part of Darwin's theory has met with a 
more critical reception than his theory of sexual selection; and 
yet it often has weathered the storm, (a) When there is forceful 
competition among rival males there is some evidence that the 
less well equipped with weapons will have fewer and less vigor* 
ous offspring, or it may be^ none at alU Thi& will operate Mke 
ordinary natural selection. (6) The same may be said of those 
masculine characters which aid males to* find, pursue, and catch 
the female, (c) Sexual selectiofn meant, for Darwin, all the 
processes of sifting that occur in connexion with mating and 
pairing, whether the female held the sieve or not; but he firmly 
believed that in a certain number of cases there is definite prefer- 
ential mating on the female's part, the more attractive males 
having a reproductive advantage. While Prof. T. K. Morgan 
has given, in his Evalution and Adaptation (1003), no fewer than 
24 reasons for rejecting the theory of sexual selection, many zo- 
ologists beUeve that the reality of some measure of preferen- 
tial mating has been placed beyond doubt by the data furnished 
by Darwin hitaself (1871) and by the Peckfiams (1889), Groos 
( 1 898) , Cunningham ( 1900) , Py cr^t (1913),} ulian Huxley (1914), 
Whitman (1919) and others. It is not necessary to suppose that 
the female chooses “ the best of the bunch " from amongst 
her unequally endowed suitors; it will be enough if she remains 
unresponsive to the solicitations of certain of the less generously 
endowed, who do not arouse her emotional interest to the 
requisite pitch. This is in agreement with Darwin's own remark 
about the female bird; ^*it is not probable that she consciously 
deliberates: but she is most exdted or attracted by the most 
beautiful, or melodious, or gallant males." It is not necessary 
to credit the female with a capacity for appreciating slight 
differences in decorativeness or musical talent or Uthesomeness, 
or with a consistency in allowing these nuances to determine her 
preferential mating, season after season, generation after genera- 
tion. It is enough, as Lloyd Morgan says, that the hen selects 
the mate which by his song or otherwise excites in greatest 
degree the mating impulse. Stripped of all its unnecessary 
esthetic surplusage, the hypothesis of sexual selection suggests 
that the accepted mate is the one that most strongly evokes the 
pairing instinct. " But this does not mean that the details do 
not count; it is rather that each is contributory to a general 
impression. Each has its effect; but synthetically, not analyti- 
iCHliy. ** Even when the female seems to choose some slight im- 
l|irovemcnt in colour or song or dance, the probability is that 
she is simply surrendering herself to the male whose ensemble 


has most successfully excited her sexual interest ’’ (Geddes 
and EvoMimy i<)ii, p. 17a)* 

It is interesting to inquire into the racial justification of the 
courtship habitS'^ften so prolonged, elaborate, and exhausting. 
According to Groos (1:898, p. a4a) the coyness of the female, 
which has to be overcome, is an advantageous check to the 
impetuous violence of the sex impulse. According to Julian 
Huxley the elaborate ritual of the Great Crested Grebe serves to 
forge an emotional bond. “ The courtship ceremonies serve to 
keep the two birds of a pair together, and to keep them constant 
to one another." Pycraft (1913) also insists on the need for 
psychological interpretation. Karl Pearson suggests that pn>* 
nounced and persistent preferential mating within a species 
being differentiated into types may lead to a physiological and 
psychological isolation " (i.e. narrowing of the range of inter- 
crossing), and thus to the relative or absolute mutual sterility 
of the differentiated types, Le. to the origin of spedes " {Gram- 
mar of Science^ and ed. 1900, p. 4x8). Finally, it may be noted 
that the courtship habits must have played an important part 
in the evolution of sense (s.g. the aesthetic 8ense),iand even of 
mind. This has been well illustrated by S. J. Holmes (x9z6) 
in connexion with the evolution of the voice, which began as a 
sex-coU in amphibians, but gradually broadened out as parental 
summons, infantile cry, and kin-sign^, until it became the means 
of reasoned discourse. That after the last returns the first is 
obvious in every serenade. v isr .r*' ^ 

Naturalist Travellers, — From Darwin's Voyage of the Beagle " 
(1844) and Wallace's Travels on the Amazon " there has been 
a fine succession of the tales of naturalist travellers. This has 
been sustained in the last 20 years, and with increasing speciali- 
zation. In the older narratives there is naturally much that is 
not definitely zodlogical; in many of the newer the zoological 
or biological note is dominant. We may instance such books as 
Alcock's Naturalist in the Indian Ocean, lAickson's Naturalist 
in the Celebes^ Hudson's Naturalist in La Flata^ Saville-Kent's 
Naturalist in Australia, Semon's In the Australian Busk, and 
Siedlccki's Java, 

Faunal Evolution, — ^A line of zoblogical research which has 
had some fine expressions in recent years is that of constructive 
faunistic interpretation,, following the lead of Wallace in his 
Island Life (1880). One of the best examples is Dr. James 
Ritchie's Influence of Man on the Animal Life of Scotland (1920). 
Neolithic man penetrated into a country which, after the clean 
sweep of the Great Ice Age, had been restocked with animal 
life from the south of England and from the Continent. There 
were then no domesticated animals, nor aliens like rabbits and 
rata. But there were elk and reindeer, wild cattle, wild boar, 
perhaps wild horses — ^a fauna of large animals on which lynx, 
brown bear, and wolves levied toll. This post-glacial fauna was 
the capital with which prehistoric man started^ to which he added 
various imports from abroad, and which at times he likewise 
taxed heavily. With fine zoological scholarship Ritchie traces 
the changes brought about by domestication, by the destruction 
of beasts and birds of prey, by deliberate protection in various 
interests, by the intentional and unintentional introduction of 
new animals from other countries, and by the cutting down 
of forests, the spread of cultivation, and other hiiman inter* 
ferences. While more species have been introduced into Britain 
than have been exterminated (the fauna having substantially 
gained in numerical strength), there has been a falling off in 
what may be called faunistic quality. For many masterly Crea* 
tures have been replaced by elusive'Vagrants, and giants by pig* 
mies. ‘‘ We have, In effect, lost more than we have gained; for 
how can the increase of rabbits and sparrows and earthworms 
and caterpillars, and the addition of millions of rats and cock- 
roaches and crickets and bugs, ever take the place of those 
fine creatures round the memories of which the glamour of 
Scotland's past still plays — the reindeer and the elk, the wolf, 
the brown bear^ the lynx, and the beaver, the bustard, the crane, 
the bumbling bittern, and many another, lost or disappearing? " 
(p. 497). We have singled out this book as an outstanding 
instance of a kind of 2x>5iogical investigation which is inter- 
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firetktive as well is observational, synthetic and corist^uctl^re 
as well as analytic. In its vivid rcaliaatipn of the correlation of 
organisms, this ** study in faunal evolution ” continues the 
tradition of Darwin. 

Mechanism and Vifaiism , — Coming finally to the ** 

NaturaCf*^ and the diverse attitudes of modern io&ldgists, to 
these, as in the long controversy of mechanists and vitalists, 
we cannot yet say that substantial conclusions have been reached. 
The conflicts between mechanistic and vitalistic inteirliretations, 
between the purely physiological (i.e. apsychic) and the psycho- 
biological descriptions of behaviour continue with undiminished 
vigour. Yet there is progress in the fact that the questions at 
issue are being defined with increasing precision, (a) Everyone 
allows that there is a chemistry and a physics of the organism; 
that a chemical and physical theoretically mechanical) 
description can be given of much that goes on in the living body; 
that the chemical and physical analysis of the animal has yielded 
very important results; and that tliis kind of description will 
certainly extend its scope* (b) It is widely though not unani- 
mously held that there is little help in the hypothesis that a special 
form of energy C* vital ” or ” biotic ”) comes into operation in 
organisms, and is convertible into equivalent quantities of 
other forms of energy. Eor no ope has demonstrated this specific 
vital energy, much less measured its intensity. As the tendency 
of science is to greater simplification of the forms of energy, we 
must agree with Bayliss (1915, p. 31) that **it seems somewhat 
retrograde to assume a new form of energy, especially as there 
is no urgent necessity for it. The resources of the known forms 
of energy are not altogether exhausted.” (c) Many physiologists 
occupy the position of Claude Bernard: “ There is in reality only 
one general physics, only one chemistry, and only one mechanics, 
in which all the phenomenal manifestations of nature are included, 
both those of living bodies and those of inanimate ones. In a 
word, all the phenomena which make their appearance in a 
living being obey the same laws as those outside of it ” {La 
Science Experimentak, 1878, p. n6). {d) There is, however, a 
growing body who hold to what may be called methodological 
vitalism. Without presuming to set limits to the extent to which 
chemical and physical descriptions may be given of what occurs 
in a living animal, and without assuming that the concepts pf 
physics and chemistry are stationary (which they certainly 
are npt), it is urged that up to the present the chemico-physical 
interpretation remains inadequate. For there has not been 
given any exhaustive physico-chemical description of any total 
vital operation, such as the contraction of a muscle, still less of 
any complex case of animal behaviour. And as to individual 
development we cannot give a mechanical description of the 
condensation of the inheritance into a germ-cell, nor of the 
differentiation pf the embryo, nor of the regulation phenomena 
observed when an embryo rights itself after the building materials 
of its living edifice have been seriously disarranged, nor of the 
way in which many developing parts seem to conspire toward 
one result. Similarly as regards organic evolution: we cannot 
offer a mechanical theory of variability; and the process of 
selection is much more than mechanical sifting. In short, 
mechanical formulae do not fully suffice for answering biological 
questions. Biology requires categories of its own. (tf) But 
when the critic of mechanism advances beyond this, to postu- 
late some further vital agency associated with the organism, 
operating actively in certain cases, directing the chemico- 
physical processes so that their results are different from what 
they would have been apart from its intervention, he has passed 
to thoroughgoing vitalism. Bergson's ilan vital ” has much 
of this character; but the most consistently thought out expres- 
sion of this doctrine is Dricsch's ” Entelechy ” {The Science 
and Philosophy of the Organism^ 2 vols. 1908). Discussions of 
the problem of vitalism may be conveniently found in John- 
stone's Philosophy of Biology (i9i4)» and Thomson's System of 
Animate Nature (2 vols. 1920). See also J. S. Haldane {Organ- 
ism and Environment y 1917) in which he discusses the physiology 
of respiration as a test case, and with suggestiveness for both 
sides of the controversy. 
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vidualUy in Organisms (1915, p. 213, 102 %s.); W. Ea^ 

Studies in Bird Msg^ation (2 vols. 1912); J. T. Cunningham, Sexual 
Dimorphism in the Animal Kingdom (it)Oo, p. 317), “The Heredity 
of Secondary Sexual Characters in Relation of Hormones, a Theory of 
Heredity of Somato Genic Characters, 'Archiv. /. Entwicklungsme- 
chanik (1908, xxvi., pp. 372-428); Charles Darwin, Descent of 
Man, and Selection m Relation to Sex (1871); H. de Vries, “Varia- 
tion “ (in Darwin and Modern Science, edited by A. C. Seward 
1909, pp. 66-84) ; L, Doncaster, Introduction to the Study of Cytology 
(1920, p. 280, 31 figs.); E. M. East and D. F. lones, Inbreeding and 
Outbreeding (i 9 i 9 » P* 285, 46 figs.) ; J. Henri Fahrei, Souvenirs Ento* 
mologiques (9 vols, 1879); Hans Gadow, Presidential Address, 
Section D, British Association (1913, pp. 500-509); J, Stanley 
QaxdXtiVX, Presid^liat A ddressi Section D, British Association (Re- 
port 1920, p. 87) ; R. Ruggles Gates, The Mutation Factor in Evolu- 
tion (1920, p. 353, ti4 fifip.); P. Geddes and J. A. Thomson, Evolu- 
tion (toil, p. 256); H. D. Goodale, Publication No. 243 (Carnegie 
Inst., Washington, 1916, pp. 1-52, 7 pis.); K. Groos, The Play of 
Animals (1900) ; E. Newton Harvey, I'he Nature &f Animal Life 
(1920); S. f. Holmes, Studies in Animal Behaviour (1916, p. 266); 
Julian S. Huxley, “ Courtship Habits of Great Created Grebe,” 
Proc. Z06I. Sac. London (l 9 H» PP* 491-562); H. S. Jennings, Be- 
haviour of the Lower Organisms (1906, 0. 3^^, 144 figs.); jacqpes 
Loeb, Forced MovementSi Tropisnis, and Animal Conduct (1919, p. 
409, 42 figs.); J, P. Lotsy, Evolution by Means of IJybriaisation 
(1916, jp. 166); W. D. Matthew, Popular Science Monthly (1010, p. 
473) ; C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct (1896) ; T. H. Morgan, 


5, jp. 166); W. u. Matthew, Fopular Science Mon 
; C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct (1896) ; T 
ution and Adaptation (1903, p. 47 o); T. H. Morga 


volution and Adaptation (1903, p. 470); T. H. 1 
'he Mechanism of Mendelian Heredity (1915, 


The Mechanism 0: 
T. H. Morean, r) 
figs.): J. H. Paul, 


organ and others, 
p. 262, 64 figs.); 
p. 305 i It; 


British Academ 
and the Web ol 


pis., ibid 232-62, 20 figs.), and other paf^rs; G. N. and E. G. Peck- 
ham, Observations (m Sexual Selection in Spiders (1889); Frances 
Pitt, Wild Creatures of Hedgerow and Garden (1920) ; W. P. Pycraft, 
Courtship of Animals (I913, P* 3181 40 pis.); John Rennie, P. B, 
White, E. J. Harvey^ ” Isle of Wight Disease in Hive- Bees,” Trans. 
R. Soc. Edinburgh (1921, Ui., pp. 737 * 79 .» 3 pis*); James Ritchie, 
The Influence of Man on Animal Life in Scotland: A Study in 
Faunal Evolution (192Q, p. 550, 90 ngs. 8 maps); E. S. Russell, 
Form and Function, a Contribution to the History of Animal Morphology 
(1916, p. 383, 15 figs.) ; Geoffrey Smith, “ Studies in the Expen- 
ipcntal Analysis of Sex,” Quart. Journ. Microscopical Science (1909- 
13); W. R. Sorley, “ The Interpretation of Evolution,” Proceedings 
British Academy (1900, iv., pp. 1-32); J. Arthur Thomson, “ Man 
and the Web of Life, ' chap. 4 in A. Dendy's Animal Life and Hu- 
man Progress (1919), The ^stem of Animate Nature (2 vols. p. 687, 
1920) ; A. Landsborough Thomson, “ Results of a Study of Bird 
Migration by the Marking Method,” (1921, pp. 466-527); 
W. L. Tower, publications ol the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
p906, p. 320, and ibid, 1918, p. 340, 19 pis.) ; J. B, Watson and K. $. 
Lashley, Homing of Terns (Papers from the Department of Marine 
Zo(ilog>% Carnegie Institution, Washington, vu., 1915, pp. i-io^, 
7 pis. 9 ngs.) ; E.l. Werber, Journal Experimental Zoology (1916, xxi., 
347-67, 2 pis., and ibid, 485-582, 3 pis.); W. M. Wheeler, Ants 
(Columbia University Series); A. Willey, Convergence in Evolution 
(1911); C. 0 . Whitman, The Behaviour of Pigeons (posthumous 
works, vol. iii., edited by Harvey A. Carr, Publications of Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1919, p. 161) ; L. L. Woodruff and Rhoda 
Erdmann, “A Normal Periodic Re-organization Process without 
Cell Fusion in Paramecium.” Journ. Exper. Zodl. (1914, xvii., pp. 
425-5*6. 4 pis* 22 figs.). 0 * A. T.) 


ZUIDER (or Zuyder) ZEE {see 28.1049). — It was after the 
draining of several landlocked seas and small sea-arms of the 
province of North Holland had been successfully completed in 
the early part of the 17th century that, about the middle of 
the next century, the idea of the shutting off and draining the 
entire Zuider Zee first began to be discussed. Serious objec- 
tions to the initial scheme led to various proposals for the drain- 
ing of parts of that sea, and eventually to a thorough investiga- 
tion as to the best means of closing and draining it. This 
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InvieatiigaticMi, instituted by thk Zuider Zee Society r in 1886, 
ga>^ nse to a scheiue pttt fomar^ 1891, the exertion of 
which,! ^ a inocUfied form, was begun in 1920. , 

The requisite bill was introduce in 1913 azui ^as passed 
almost tmanimcmsly by both Chambers of the States-Ceneral 
in 1918. lltere may perhaips be some cause for wonder that a 
deci^pn of such ims^rt should have been made; during war- 
time* The explanation is that it was just the c^cunistances 
of those days, with the shortage of food occaskmed by them, 
which brought into prominence the importance Of extending 
the aroa of arable land. Moreover, people had still ftesh In 
their memories the severe storm of 1916, which, bursting the 
Zuider Zee dykes, deluged vast districts of the country. 



Fig. I. 

The mafn features of the scheme are indicated in fig. t. They 
consist of (A) the closure and (B) the drainage. The closure is like- 
wise divisible into tao parts, namely, from North Holland to the 
Isle of Wicringen and frotn that island to Friesland. The combined 
length of the enclosing dams or barrages is nearly 19 miles. With 
the completion of the dams 830,000 ac. of the Zuider Zee will be 
shut off trom the North Sea, thus creating a large lake. The dams 
will afford full protection to the coasts of the provinces bordering 
on the Zuider Zee for a distance of 152 nj|| |^ 8. In the dam sluices 




will be reqfured to cari^ Off the sutplufl of wateryfrom. the enc 
Zuider Zee, and the quantity rtiay at tiihei be very great, sliicn' it 
will indhde the affltix of fhe Yssel, an arm of the RHirte. ft is thet^- 
lore deemed necessary to have no fewer than 3O sluices, 33 ft, wide 
and 13-2 ft. deep. As soon as the closure is complete vf^rious l^rts 
of the Zukler Z^ can be successively dammed and drained, i f our 
inner enclosures (B) are contemplated, coriespphdihg to the char- 
acter of the sea-bottom and other factors. ‘ 

After deducting the dimensions of dykes^ canals, and roads the 
endosures will provide <^>000 ac. of land» an area equivalept ,to 
that of the cultivated distr^ts of North Holland or of Gfonmggn 
wUh a surface analogous in com, position to the best day soil to be 
found in the country. ThC remainder of the Zuider Zee bottom con- 
sists chiefly of sand, and will, ccms^uCntly, not be reclaim^. The 
water covering this area is shown in the sketch uioder the a^me of 
Vsselmeer. Its size is about 580 sq. m., which is thrice that of the 
lakes of Genova or of Constance. It will constitute a receptacle 
for the waters of the Yssel ind some smaller rivers, and will dis- 
charge them through thO duices into the open sOa during ebb tide. 
As a reservoir of fresh water this VaselmeeT will be able to supply 
the canals of the surrounding provinces in periods of drought.; 

The Zuider Zee project thus a double purpose: in the first 
place the reclamation from the sea of new fertile provinces; secondly, 
the security ftom the encroachments of the sea and the supply of 
fresh water to the neighbouring provinces. In the initial' i^ges of 
the work heavy clay was dredged out of the open sea and deposited 
along the track to be foUowecTby the dangi. The cost of the under- 
taking was calculated in 1914 at about £19,000,006, but It 
Iffcely in 1921 to be very much mora. Ten years were allowed for 
the construction of the main dam and another 20 years for the 
completion of the four, inner enclosures. 

See flevo, monthly periodical devoted to the Zuider Zee recla- 
mation scheme; Maatidherichidn betreffende de Zuyderzemv^rkens 
(monthly). (C, Lv.) 

ZtILOAOA, lOKACIO (1870- ), Spanish painter {see 28.1049), 

had become by 1921 the head of a definite school of Basque 
and Castilian painters, whose work was marked by a realistic 
and decorative treatment of contemporary Spanish life, don- 
scipusly based on Velazquez, El Greco and Goya. His art 
showed increasing emphasis on silhouette, simplificatidn of 
form and use of broad masses of sombre colour relieved by 
splashes of more vivid tints. In his figure compositions a low 
horizon and a panoramic background were favourite devices 
ifor obtaining a decorative monumental effect. Women and 
the nude figure played an important part in Zuloaga*s work. 
In his portraits, of which typical examples are Ludenfie 
Br^val in Carmen** Cousin Candida,** The Duke of Alba;** 
and ** Countess Mathicii de Noailles/* emphasis is on the type 
rather than the individual, and the combination of realism and 
simplification tends towards caricature. This also appears in 
his j^mre paintings of Spanish types, peasants, dancers, bull- 
fighters, priests and beggars, such as ** Old Castile,** ** The 
BottleseUer ** and ** The Witches of San Millan.** His land- 
scapes, mainly painted round Burgos, Salamanca and Segovia, 
have a similar bizarre, fantastic quality. His laiter work ih- 
cludes ** My Uncle Daniel and his Family ** (1912), A Cardi- 
nal ** (1914), ** Toreadors ** (1914)^ “ Un Versolari ** (1916). 
An important retrospective exhibition of his work wak seen at 
the 1919 International Exhibition at Bilbao, and he was repre- 
sented by three portraits in the 1920-1 Exhibition of Spanish 
Baintings at Burlington House, 

^ also: E. B 4 n 6 dite, Ignacio Zutpaga (19x2) ; Juan de la Eiicina, 
El Arte de tgnacio ZMdga 
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Adams, Charles Francis 80-4a, 

— , Franklin P. 80-11 8a. 

HBNBY ao-Sd. llBo. 

— , Herbert 81-329d. 

— , Katherine 80-288b. 
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ADAMSON* I^LIAM 80-4a. 
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Adamson Law (1916) 81-899d; 

80-176c; 82-l0t9a. 
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;|222<L‘ 

Adnptation (Idol.) 21- Of 2d. 
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682d. 

ADOAM8, JAKB S0.4h. 

Addicks- Laurence SO-063b. 

Addis Am>aba, Aby. 80-0$ (04); - 
8D-8a; 89-^5 10a. 
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8H*>1 

Adaistnrn disCfise 8O-86I0; 82- 
649c; 31-547d. 

Ade. (Morge 20-l]7d. 

Ad6faid6* R:Aus. 80-806b; 82- 
6036; strike (1910) 80-3l0c; 
university lM*48i|d. 

ADEN, Arab. 80^44; 88-6080; 

80-1 06a; 30-1 64b (map). 

— . gulf, Arab^ 20-8e. 
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■797b. ■ 1 

Adige, r4v», 11 81-600 <CJ6) . 
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Adrenal gland 80-861b. 

Adrenalin 82-648d. 103d, 88a; lui 
anaesthetic 82-88a. ^ 80-137d; 
heart •l-348a. 

Adrenin 20-^8610. 

Adria, It. 81-600 (C6). 
Adrianople, Clreeee 21-801a, 
309ii, 24c; siege (1912-8) 20- 
38Ub, 21-12240, 1224b. 

— . dept. ^ Or. 81-800d. 

Adriatic sea: oliinate 8O-3O80; 
mines 21- 953d:; political im- 

S ortiinc© 8i-828e, 82-1119d, 
l-24h; M«44A; tidei il-725b. 
“Adriatic” (liner) 82-44 7b. 
Adultery 80-84;to, ■ 

Adult sohools 20- 68 80. 

Advent, bay, Spits. S2-563a. 
AdveniietH 80-&92a., 
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849c; iliuminated 81-426d; in 
IT.S. 81-699il, mod; war loans 
82-9530. 

Advisory Boards, State (U.S.) 81- 
722e; 8 a- 871 d.: 

— Trade Committeos S2-881d. 
Adv, Andreas 81-4 18c. 

A.IC.: ate Bussell, G. W. 

Aegean civilisation 80- 181a, 177d. 
Hoa: Bulgarian claims 80-52 lb; 
climate 80-.368c; Creek claims 
82-47a, 81-.304b. 

Angina, isl. Or, 80-181a. 
AERRENTBAL, A. X.. VON, 
hmmt i0-12a, 327d; 81-014b; 
S2-399b. 

Aerial (wireless) 82-1026d. 

— Derby 80- 16c; 8l-797a. 

— Navigation Act (1918) 81-82d; 
80-48a. 

"« Navigation Act (Prance, 1913) 
80- On. 

— obHt.aelo: <»<?« Obstaele. 

— propaganda 88-30. 

ropeways 80- 603d. 

— torpedo 88 - 736<1. 

— warfare (Air warfare) 81-86d ; 
cavabry 2i-1009b; coast de- 
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fencei ,80-Tl8d; foriifioatidns 
detected 82-480d. 
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Aero bearing plate 80-4 3b. 
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Aerodynamics 80- 2 Ob. 
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1); 82-669c; air defence 80-88a: 
csrricrt 80- 57a, 82- 4 3 2d ; con- 
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by 80-268b ; power units 80-59d ; 
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492c; stability 80-3 Ic; subma- 
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82- 786d; M.K. production fl- 
1 026a; wireless 82- J ()27d; Wom- 
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AEROTHERAPBUtlOB 80- 
60d. 
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Aesculapius (J^olspius): riilictf 8A>^ 
]82n. 

Aether 88-262a. 

AcUilio, dist., Gr. Sl-lOOe; 80- 

J 81 a. 

Afanassiev (aoldier) 82-31 Id. 
Adiliation ordet» 80-04iSo. 
AFOBANIBTAN ao-64d; Gea 
man nrtisaiuna to 82rO([)c, 81< 
20c; Indian relations 81-484d, 
44 Id. 

Aftuni-Kara-Hisear, Asia M. 81- 
310b. 

AlluJ, dist,, Arab. 80-105b. 

A. F. of L.; ate Amdrioan Federa- 
tion of I.nbor. 

AFRICA 80-Mbi coal 80-700b: 
communications 80-(>7b, 45c, 
81-nAd; copper 80-7dla; m)t- 
ton S0-707c: gold ai-293d; 
history 80-08a, 11 Ic, 420d. 

81- 151b; Japanese trade 31- 
644h (table) : petroleun) 82-75d; 
religion 80-678d; silver 83-496d; 
toi)acco 82-734d: wool 82- 
1066b. 

Afiidi 80-66di. , , 

After-chrome ixdour 80-8G9c. 
'Afule <El Fule), Pal. 81-362d; 

S2-824a. 820 DL (D6). 

Agadir, Af. 80-68 (Cl). 

Agiidtr inciilent 81-22a, ISSh, 
260b: Bpaoish treaty 88-551 L; 
21-284b. 



AGA-ARYA 

AOA KBAir m. 10-700; tl-26o, 

JU3».i. 

Affur, W. E. ttl-1140a. 

Afcarcih. hay. Bpito. St*663b. 
A««n, Af. 80-* (Cl), 
Afficiutiuiition teat f0-364ai Si- 
427c. 

Affjireieatea, theory of Sl-878a. 
‘'Agincourt** (baUleehip) tS-430d. 
ACUoIAADI. AmrONlO S0-71a. 
Agno. riv.. It. Sl-000 (li5). 
Agordat, Erit. Sl-9b. 

Agram. Vugonlav. 31-4110, 412b; 
S0-B43a; trials (1909) Si- 
ll 14d. 

Agrioulturol colleges (U.K.) SS- 
7Sb, 

— Commission (1915) S0-75b. 

— Entomologists Conferenoe 
(1920) S0-924n. 

— frontiers SS*H02o. 

-•labour (U.K.) S9-941o; Sl- 

663a, 551d. 

— llesearoh Institute (India) 

50- 924b. 

-•* Hocioties (Ire.) S0-740<1. 

AOmXClXLTinUl S0-71a. 14Sd. 
SSHb; Si-802b; cattle ft»edibg 

51- 943e; oltaoges ^066b; cli- 
matlo eonditions S0^70oa; co- 
operative movement SP-74Qai 
entomology S0-023b; esplo- 
sives used Si-62b; pop, fatio 
a).S ) SS-H56a; research SO- 
73a; summer tipme S0-8l6c: 
tractors SS-73(ld; war period 
i9-7Hd: womsti ip SS-J[0ola. 

— S daminiBtrmioti S<l*>7ilm; dis- 
eased plants S0-025d: food 

f roductlon campaign Sl-01<1: 
rdand S0-77b; milk recording 
Sl-943d; poultry sut>ervision 
SS-133d: rcBcaron stations SO- 
476o; training scheme SO- 
SSSc. 

ASts (1919-10910-760. 82a. 

— and Fisheries, Board of SO- 
70o; Sl-708a; S^lU03d. 

— and ToehnicM ^ Instruction. 
Dept, of (Ireland) S0-78a. 
C'ouneU of SO-77 d. 

-s Dept, of (U.8.) Sl-867a; Si- 
08b, 850b. 

— , Minietry of (Egypt) S0-940b, 

— , Ministry of (France) Sl-123b. 
Aguas Catlentee, state. Meg. Sl- 
^34c, 

Aguilar, Candldo Si-080b. 
Aguilera (soldier) SS-5&5c, 
Ahiiiot UbaO, India 61-441^ 
Ahmed Fuad (prince) S0-943d. 

— ibu Jabir Aultati) S0-168d. 

— Jemal: see l>jemal Pasha. 

— Mirsa (shah) SS-S9b, 60c: Sl- 

aisd. 

Ahyas (^vnM), Pens. Sl-59d. 
AZtiASD, J. r. V. S0-84b. 
A.I.D.; see Aircraft Inspection 
Department, 

Aidan (bishop) S9-674d. 

AiguiUa, isl., W.I. SS-1005a. 
Aigun, China Sl-S38at S0-608b. 
Aikea, Conrad S0-118b. 

Ailette, riv., Fr. S0-612o, 610d; 
S8-100ad. 

Ailly. Fr. 81-1032 (B3). 
Ain-Barbor (oopper mine), Alg. 
81- lido. 

Aln-cl-Turck, N.Af, 81-1 18d. 

Ain Qolakka, (Fr.Eq.Af.) 81- 
896b. 

Ainin, Ma d: see Ma el Ainin. 

AinhMYt BINET 80-S4b. 

837c. 

Ainslio, Douglas 89-7730. 

Alntab. Asia M. 88-6d4a, OSSa. 
Ainu (tribe) 88-467o. 

Ain Zara, oaais, Trip. Sl-614b. 
Aion, isK, Arct. 80-100o. 

Air, water course. Arab. 80-164o. 
Air: compressibility 80-2Hb. 29c; 
density S9-387d, 803b; de- 
tection of sounds in SS-626b; 
doterrotning temperature 81- 
081a; velomy S0-29a. 

— Board (U.K.) 81-H5d. 

AIR BOMBB 80-840, 80o, 718d. 
— cleaner S8-739d. 

— cOoled engine 89-30c, 87d, 89b. 
Aircraft Board (U.S.) 81-1029d; 
88-8410. 

— Production Board (U.S.) 81- 
1029a. 

— PrcMiuetion Bureau (U.S.) 81- 
]020d. 

— Inspocticm Dept. (A.I.D.) (U. 
io-aia. 

AIRX). SIR JOHN 80-95a. 

AIR DBFENCB 8a-S7a: 81-532b; 
acro-engiiics 89-87b, HOa; am- 
munition 80-]35d; artillery 81- 
r2mi. 1214a; carriera S8-A36d: 
const defence 80-71 8d; England 
80-96a, 81-88d; Germany 81- 
HNd; guns 80-387a, 13lo, 88 - 
484d, 485d; kite balloon 89-56d: 


This Index covers VoU. XXX., XXXI. and XXXII. only. 
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London S0-98a; non-rigid 
airships 80-1^, 56 (table): 
rangetindero Sl-244e; rigid 
airships 80-53c. 56 (table): sea- 
planes SO-j^, 58 (table); 
semi-rigid airships 80-5db, 
56 (tame). 

Aire, riv., Fr. 81-932 (I<7-E5). 
93:ia. 

Air^alc terrier 80-860b 
Air Forces: ««e Flying Corps. 

Air Force Cross 8i-802b. 

— Force Medal 81-892b. 
Ministry ( U.K.) 80-49b, 1002b; 
Sl-85d; i8-295a. 

— Navigation Act (1920) 80-47 b. 

— patrols 80-57a. 

— photography 88-623o, 625c; 
80-91 a; 81-509b; camouflage 
detected 80-543a, 54 lo; forti- 
fications mapped 88-48la. 

--RAIDS 80-05b. 90c, 55d, 

1019a; Birniini^am 8o-400a; 
defence measures (U.K.) 80- 
l(K)7a: Dover 80-854a; Edin- 
burgh 80-928b: health affected 

80- 640d; IBuli 81-404d; in- 
aoourats reports 80-02 a; in- 
surance against 81-498c: Italy 

81- 608C: London 81-796o; 80- 
90b; policy develoned Sl-85o; 
railways tmectsd Si-229d; re- 
prisals 88-205a; searchlights 
80**S3b; warnings 80-92b: womr 
en in E|-1050b: Yarmouth 88- 
1093d. 

— resistance 80-387b, 418c. ^ 

— routes (African) 80-68a, 529a. 

— routes (French) 81-117 (map). 

— screw 80-25d, 89dj soaplaaco 

80- 52a; wind tunnel 10-2^. 

— Bervice of War Dept. (U.S.) 

81- 1029d. 

Airship 80-53o; Sl-84d; attacking 
methods S0-90b, 05o; duralu- 
min 81-027a; fabrics used 80- 
58d} Geroian 8|-88b, !i-372«; 
housing 6! 80-48C, )$4o: ob- 
servation difficult 00-02a; pre- 
war regulations 80-46o; wind 
tunnel egperiments 80-37b; 
Zeppelin attacks sgaiiist 00- 
96o. 

Airship-plane 80-656. 

Air, soVerel^ty of tha OOniOd. 

— speed indicator 80-44o. 

— standard sffictanoy 80«40d. 

•— tractor sledge 80- 142a. 

— warfare: ««« Aerial Warfare. 

— washer Sl-73()d. 
Airworthiness, certifloate of 80- 

47b. 

Aisiie. riv., Fr.: battle (1914) 80- 
245b. 601d; 8t-1003o; 81-932 
(E7-A.'l): French offensive 
(1917) 80-279a. OOid. 2Mb. 88- 
989b; fighUng on (1918) 88- 
OOOd. 

Aitkon^^ B. 80-876b. 

— , JOHN, SO-lOOc. 

— , Sir Hoi>eH 80-408d. 

— W. M.; •«« Beaverbrook, 1st 
baron. 

AivaU. Or. Sl-300d. 

Aix. Fr. SO-2660. 

Aix-la-Chanelle, Oer; 88-070 1. 

(12); 81-232d, 762d: 80-859b. 
Aiiecourt-lo-Haut 88^10 (U6). 
Aia, nits., Arab. 80- 167a. 

Alaocio, Cors. 81-117 (E5). 
Ajainii, riv.. Arab. 80-164d. 
‘Ajair, Arab.: ««i *Oqair. 
Ajax-Wyatt furnace S0-901d. 
Akttba. Arab. 80-165d. 166d. 
Akan, W.Af. Sl-OOfla. 

AXRWAN MOVRIIINT 80- 
lOOo, 167a. 

Akif Pasha 80-107b. 

Akik, watercourse, Arab.: s«e 
Aqiq. 

Akita, Jap. 8S-72b, 76a. 
AkmolinsK, prov., Russ. As. 88- 
467b. 

Akron, O. 8S-864b; 81-1 171o, 
1173d; 80-700d. 

Akwamu tribe 81< 

Ala, El. Arab. 81< 


p..80-100d, 

Ba; hospitals 
production 
f 80-101 b. 


700c; for 
31-386o; fflWn . 

81-858c; universi,. 

** Alabama *’ expedition (1900) 80- 
189b. 

Aladinc, XL 88-322a. 

'Ala ed Din cr Uubi 88-654d. 

— es Sultuneh 88-680, 

Alain- Fournier, Henri 81-l53d. 
Altus coalfield, Fr. 81-n2d. 
Alameda. Cal. 80-530a,, 700d. 
Alamo, Mox. 8S-74b. 

Alamosite 81-940b. 

ALAND ISLANDS 80-101d: 
Swinish dispute 81-76a 741a, 
81-633d. 

Alanine 80-643d. 

Alapetite, Gabriel 80«ll4o. 
AXJlSXA. terr., N.Am. 80- 
102b; 81-208b; boundary de- 
maroation (1003) 81-498d, 81- 
308b. 728b; coal 80-7aa; 


glacier discovered 8i-10t3a; 
Indians 81-456b; oil districts 
88-7;id: photographic survey 
8S-625a; raUways 1^103o; 81- 
726b. 

Ala wiya, diet., Syr. 8S-655a. 

Alba (Spanish politician) 88 - 
555a, 556c. 

ALBANIA 80-104(1, 370e; 81- 
32b; Aehrenthars agreement 
80-329a: Balkan wars 80-517a, 
373b, 81-1223C, 24a; Franoo- 
Itaiian offensive (1017) Sl-dlOb; 
Greek claims 81-304b; Ital- 
ian protectorate 81-021a, 623b, 
633a; League of Nations 81- 
35b; Peace Conference claims 
88-30b, 4^: Salonika cam- 
paign (1918) 8t-355b; treaty of 
Bucharest (19139 8l-24b. 80- 
3316, 517^ 88^^^; Ytii(oa)sv. 
884^11210. i j 

Albahd, Elias Fernandes 8044652d. 
Albany, N.Y. 8S-854o; 81-U14c, 
lU5a. 

— Home Building Co. 81-401d. 
Albay, P.Ia. 88-89c. 

Albe, riv., Fr. 81-160d. 

Al bee, Helen Rickey 80-284d. 
ALURT 1. (of the Belgians) 80- 
107d. 430a. 432d, 160a. 

— (of Saxony) i0-424b. 

— (p. of Monaco) 88-563b. 

— D. or wnnsMBiRO 

80-10^bi 81-281b; 88-976b. 

— (D. of York) 81-218d. 

Albert, lake, Af. 80-68 (Q4). 
Albert, Fr. 80-268 IV. <A5); 88- 

518^ 80-265a. 

AWUiTA. prov.. Can. 80-108b; 
8S-10d. 14o: 80r547b; mini- 
mum wage 8l-696a; petroleum 
88-73d; soldier settlements 80- 
558d; water power 80-550o; 
woman suffrage 8S-1038d. 
Albert Dock. Lond. 81-705d. 

-r- medalll-891d. 

— Nyansa, lake. C.Ajf. 80-429o. 
Albertville. Bel.Coi^. 80^7b, 

429o, 68 (F6), 

Albinism 80-726b: 81-201b. 
Albite 88-840. 

Albuminuria (med.) 8t-848d; 

80- 5070. 

Albuquerque, cardinal 8O-08Ob. 
Albuquerque, N.Mex. 81-1 103d, 
U04b. 

Albury, N.S.W. 80-3110. 

“ Alcantara ’* ^bip) 80^65o. 
ALOOCK, sm JOHN 80-100d. 
ALOOBOL 80-109d, 635a. 359a; 
consumption statistics 81- 
116d: electric lighting 81-763b; 
fuel value 81-l75a; 88-77b; 

81- 530a; medical effect 8S-87d; 
81-7730, 462b; prohibition 88- 
171b, 147a. 

Alcoholism 81j426b. lOo. 773d. 
Alden. Cecil 58-10574. 

— , HkNRT MILLO 80-110(1. 
Aldershot, camp, Eng, 88-756b; 
S0-244d. 

Aldrich, Cheat er H . 8l-1090d. 

— , NBLBON WZL8CARTH80- 

llOd. 

Aldrioh-Vrooland Act (1908) 80- 
407b; 88-964a. 

Aleppo, Syr. 88-653b, 826a. 

— . ist., Syr. 81-656a, b. 

Aled (Cseeh painter) 80-702b. 
Alessandri, Arturo 80*653d. 
AleeHio.F.S.81-612a. . 
Aleurodes 80-925b. 
ALBXANDIR (k. of the Hel- 
lenes) 80-llla; 81-3090, 35c. 

— I. (k. of Serbia) 80-11 lb, 374c; 
U-lU2d: 81-9780. 

— , Bcndiard 81-419b. 

BOTD 80-lUo. 

— , 8IR OBORQB 80-llld, 854c. 
— . JOHN WHXTl 80-llld; 88- 

Ob. 

— Sam uel 8|-97a. 

WXLLUM 80-llld. 
AioxanderniSinclalr, Sir Edwyn 

80- 988b. 

Aleocanderson, E. F. W. 88- 1023a. 
Alexandra (queen of England) 
80-8221. 

— (duchess of Fife) 00-7(160. 

— ((unpress of Russia) 8S-317a; 

81- 1 13id; 81-2400. 
Aloxandretta, Syr. 8S-G53b. 
Alexandria. Egy, ^ 80-68 (FI), 

94()(i, 94 1 a, 0 ; cable tariff 88-603 
foil.; riots (1921) 80-947b. 

—1^ La. 81-799b. 

— . Va. 88-927b. 

Alexandropol, Arm. 80-202a. 
AlexundrovU) Pol. 80-522a. 
AloxaudrovsK, Russ. 88-0(X)o. 

io-llld, 

9()5a, 908d, 96b foil., 825d. 
Alcj^ (tsare>Hoh) 81-113^. 
Alexis, isl., Arct. ffi)-190o. 

Aloy, Syr. S8-656a. 

Alfalfa: «se Lu<K)rne (bot.). 

Alfaro, Eloy 80-9274. 


Alfau (Spanish soldier) 8l-553a, 
555c. 

Algae 80-481c; 81-199c. 

Algcoiras, Sp. 88-5dQb. 

— Ck>nferenee (1006) 81-3184, 
22a. 

ALGBRXA 80-112a, 68 (Dl); 81- 
984d 214c. 

Algiers', Alg. 80-68 (Dl). 

Algoman (i^ol.) 81-216c. 

Algonkian system 81-215c. 

Algonquin, park, Ont. 81-1 176b. 

All Dinar (^Itan of Darfur) 88 - 
397d, 6154. 

Alien 80-100eb, 1022b; tl-711b 
(note). 

Alien property oustcxlian 81* 


Aligarh University, India 81- 
4494, 437a. 443a. 

Alignment nomogram 81-1 141a. 
Alimentary oanm 81-58d; 88- 
640a. 

Alin. Fr. 80-601d. 

Aliotta, A. 88-98b. 

Ali Risa Pasha 80-a75a, 242d. 
Alisarip 80-8704; 81-9224, 
AliibeS, Mex. 81-0l30b. 

AlimU: ceils 80-958c, 060a; der- 
matitis 81-4^a; i^trdyids 
80-9 58ft. 

Alkio (Finnish leader) 81-78o. 
AUaine. riv., Fr. 81-168 (B6). 
AUainea, Fr. 8a-526b. 616 (H6). 
Allan, 11 ugh 88-80a. 

— , Maud 80-795b. 

AUarOyoe, Sir William 80-312a. 
ALLBDTT, BOt t. OLITrORD 

80- 112(1; 81-i350d. 

Allohar, Balk.Penin. 81-940b. 
iUle., riv., Ger. 80-888:1. (04). 
AUobe, Auguste 8i-d79b, 
AlleghenyTl’a. 88-72o. 

Alliance, oath of (Irish) 81- 

Allolomorph 81-150, 109o. 
AHelomorphie complex 81-20 lo. 
Aliemant. Fr. 80-612a, 

AUen, Charles Elmer 89-422b. 

— , Heniy Justin 81-674o. 

— , II. Warner 81-1 108b. 

BXR JAMBS 80-^1 13a; 81- 
1124d, 

— , N. A. 81-426b. 

Alienberg, Qer. 80-888 I. (D4), 

81- 870B. _ 

ALLBNBT, BDMDND R. H. 
AUenby, 1st Viset. 80-n3c, 
Sl-170b; Egypt 80-945b; Syria 
88-819C, d. 667b. 
Allendesalasar (politician) 88- 
5570. 

Allen-Moore cells 80-958b. 
ALLBNSTBZK-MARXBNWBR- 

der, diet., C.Eur. 80-1 14a, 
888 I. (C6); 81-8674. 
Allentown. Pa M^48d. 854d. 
All-for-lreland League 8l-553b. 
Allied Offensives of 1018 88* 
lOOld. 

All-India War Memorial, Delhi 

80- 818a. 

All-or-nothing, law of (physiol.) 

81- 1040. 

Allotments 80-81 0. 

Allotropy 81-027d 
Alloys 81-9270. 

Alloy steel $l-923d. 

All Red cable route 88-OOOd. 
Alluvium 88-11700. 

All-ways fuse 80- 120c. 

JUiMA TADBMA, SIR LAU- 
rence SO- 114b. 

Almeida, Antonio Jos6 de 88- 
129b foil. 

— , A. D. da Lui e: cce Lui e 
Almeida. 

Joao de 88-130b. 

Almelo, Holl. Sl-374a. 

Almerio Paget Massage Corps 
88-10550. 

Almeyreda, Miguel 8i-140d. 
Almoner (hospital) Sl-384o. 
Alorn, Fernando Tamaguini de 
SS-132a. 

Alost, Belg. S0-158a. 

Al^s Maritimes, dept., Fr. 81- 

Alpha Centauri (astron.) 80-290a. 

— cristobalite 8l-048o. 

— Orionis (astron.) 81-940o. 

— particle 81-8804; 8S-222b. 

— quarts Si-948e. 

— rays 81-883c; 8a-222b; 81- 
183c: therapeutics 88-2240. 

— tridymite 31-948c, 

Alphen, Holl. Sl-B74b. 

Alphonso (prince of the Asturloa) 

14b. 

ALPHONSO sm. (of Spain) 
80-1 14b: SS-551a foil 
Alpid 81-21 3a. 

Alpine CHub 8l-208d. 

Alpine Corps: German 80-235d; 
Italian 80-2244: 

Alps, mts., Eur. 81-2120, 216b. 
Italian Campaign 88-7140. 
ALBAOB-LORRAXNB, prov.,Fr. 
80-114C; 81-266d; 88-lOlld! 


geology 81-216a: German war 
plan (1914) 88-777b; miliUry 
operations 81- 156b foil.; pe. 
troleum 88-72b; potash 80- 
73o; railways 81-256o: strategic 
importance 8a-973b, 977b. 
Alsop, J. N. 80-653a. 

Alt., riv.. Rum. 80-920o. 

Altai, mis.. C.Asia M-467b; 81- 
975a; raUway St-469b. 
Altenberg, Peter 80-825o; 81- 
2254. 

Alternator 80-949o: 88-1022c. 
Altitude (above earth) 80-44o; 
aero engines 80-4 la; air photo- 
graphs 88-624b; airships 80- 
41a; effect on health 80-62b. 
Altkirch, Fr. 81-158 (F4), 156e. 
arrond., Pr. 80-1 15a. 

aLtman, bbnjamxn so- 

U6d. 

Altmansterol, Pr. 81-158 (D4). 
Altofts, Yorks. 80-7()0b. 

Alton. Hants. 81-002a. 

— , 111. 81-424b. 

Altona, Ger. 81-232d foil. 
Altoona, Pa. 88-48d, 865a: 80- 
700d. 

Alumatol 81-514. 

Alumina S0-060c; 81«885 a. 
Aluminium S0-960c; 81-926d; 
aero engines 80-89h, aob: 
^don 88-7^; shells 80- 

— chloride 81-212a. 

-- nitride 81-1186a. 

A luminothormioi process 88-720o. 
Alvares, Metouiades 88-651 a. 

— (Juintero, Joaquin 88-d58b. 

^ Quintero, Scrlfin 

alykrstqnb, R. X. w 

sMr, 1st Baron JO-1 l7a. 
Alves, Itodriguea 80-404a. 
Alviella, Goblet d’ 80-433b. 
AUADi, A. O. L. D’ I0-I17a; 

Sl-320b; S*-e76a. 

Amaghino, Floreutino 8S-)J2(L 
Amalgamated Clothing WcukSUi 
of America 82-754d. 

— Press 81-1 146c; 88-2944. 

— Boeiety of Engineers 81-707b, 
718c. 

— Society of Railway Servants 
88-227e. 

— Society of Woodworkers 88 - 
109c. 

— Textile Workers of America 
88-755a. 

— Union of CoGperatlve Employ- 
ees 80-7474; 8B-587d. 

Amalgamations (banking) 80- 
3960. 

Amanec, hill, Fr. 81-162d. 
Amanulla Khan (of Afghanistan) 

80- 650. 

Amanvillers, Lorr. 81-44 Id; 88- 
479d. 

Amur, prov., China 81-8d0a. 
Amara, Mesop. IB-810 II. (F4); 

81- 016a.b. 

Amatol 8I-5I0; 80-120d, 121a, 
S5a. 

Ambassador, 80-842d. 
Ambassadors, Council of 81- 
35d; 80-3300 foU., 522b; 88- 
401b. 

Ambato, Ee. 80-027a. 

AmbGrieu, Fr. 81-117 (D3). 
Ambolna, Isl., Mai. Arch. 81- 
1095a; 81-1 lOOd. 

Ambrissetc, Af. 8S-75d. 

Ambrus, Zoltan 81-4 10a. 
Ainbrym. isl., Pac.O. 88-2b. 
Ambulance 80-244o; 88- 1059a: 
factories 88*968a; heating 81- 
908d. 

— dogs 80-a50b. 

— , Arid |Ch245a. ^ . 

— trains 80-2464; 88-230b. 
Ameer-Ali, Soyad: tee Amir. 
Amer, riv., Holl. 81-374a. 
America: anthropology 80-146d. 

— isl., Pac.O. 88-lb. 

“ America*' (seaplane) 80-M. 
American Alliance for, Lsbor 
and Democracy 88-876c. 

— Expeditionary Force 88-895b. 

— Federation of Labor (A.P. of 

L.) 8Q-531a, 8a-595c. 75da, 
876a, 877a. 

— Foreign Insurance Assocria- 
tion 81-500b. 

— gooseberry mildew 80-479 r. 
Americanisation 80-579d; 81- 
llOld; 88- 108a. 

American Labor Party of Greater 
Now York 8i-876b. 

— Legion 80-825a; 88-OOOa. 

— LITBRATURl 80-n7b. 

— ^^spapers; $ee NowspapSrs, 

— Nurses* Assooiatioh M*U65d. 

— Railway Association 81-283d. 

— Railway Express Go. 8i-807a. 

' — Smelting and Refining Co. 80- 

962b. 

— Telephone and 
Company 80-12b; 88-i 

— Tobacco Co. 


See page 1145 tor expbmation of Index system. 
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J9o!l. S1.278a. 
IEQN1.D orif. ». 

f<Kn8%|l#6d; SS-271». 
Amherst, C^n.i^54(j(a; 91-1 161a. 
Amieiui, Fr. Sl-Hda, lQ9l». 652a; 
Sa-519b, 978b, 1003a: battles 
(1914) 92-9796. 960a; battle 
1918) 9t-518e^ 519b, 

Amigny, ft. 99^51^ 
AiniuiHaoids 90-644a. 
Amino^ntane: sgrtiperidine. 

Amman* Pi^. il-362d; 9i*762d, 
Wd, ICMOb. 

AmmoraWeilef, Fr. fi- 1.58 (B3). ' 
A^nnional 90-120d. I2lb;9t^i'd. 
Ammonia 80-359b, 033d; 91- 
1136b; Ilabef 'nrooess 90-73b: 
soda prooeafl 90i^633d, 
Asnihomuea eblorkl^; Sal am** 
monlaQ. ■ 

— 'idtriife 9l-*51a: ' 

-i- pphrehldraie 91-51d. 

— I^ulphate 90-7l$ai 91-118Taf 
Attend poWtier 91- 1087b. 
AMMT7KITION 80-U9a; 92- 

277d, 774o: Oahtrai Powers 
91- 1033b; storage 90-719a; 

91- 830d; supply 80-20lai 

Western FVOnt 91-](>25d foil, 
'^bles). i8«« aiso Fuses; -Pro- 
jtiCtUe; Shell. ■•:>:■.■ 

— obhiOtin 90t.36ti. « 

Amoebic ds^bentei^ 99-8794; 92- 

191d. ^ ' 

AhibriA; Massano de 99«181dL 
Amorphous metal 91-928a. 
Araosite 81-(949b. ? ■ 

Amoy, China fflMBOQtt; 

AinpfSrar, O. 91-214b. 

Amphibia 9i«>l9b. 

Amphidromle points 92-726a, 
“Amphion ** (wWTsbipy il-ioesd. 
Amplifier (tel.): SeS : Megnifier. 
*Ainran, Arab. 10ti>160a. 
Amritsar. In^a iO-lOaObi ill- 
4410, 

Amsterdam, HoUL ll-375di air 
route 31-119c; Stook Exenange 
12-570a. 

N.y. 31 - 11140 . 

iilUllIlBXil, ftOALD 90-186h. 

139d. 190c. 

Amur, prov./RuSA Ac 9244071^ 
— , riv., Asia 3t-468o. 

— railway U-40Qb. 
AmuaeiMnits^tax 
Amygdahn SO-^lo. 

Anabplism tt-102d; J648d.., . , , 
Aiuiomma, Mont 9^7MA; ' ,91-^ 

976d. 

— ^Cgper Mining Co. 99-7510, 

Anaemia, aplastic IIhHMc 
A naerobm 99-3620. ' f' ’jl'.'t.'.'l ;■ 

Annoathesia; regional 90-l36o; 

92- 88a. 

AKAB9TBITX0S 90-136o; 99- 
464d. 

Anainvillers, Fr. 9i4518o. 
Analgesia: see Anasstheala, re- 
gional. 

Analytic eontinuation il-877a. 
Anamorphosis 11-1 140b. 
Anapliylatoxin S0-302b. 
Anaphylaxis S0-646a, 362b. 
Anapsida 92-15a. 

Anarchical and Revolutionary 
Crimes Act (1919) 91-439a. 
Anarchists, alien’9i-898c. 
Anatolia. Asia M. 99-177d, 66b. 
Anasa (tribe) i0-170a. 

Anoostbr worship: China 90-656a, 
e 662c. , 

Anchor-Donaldspn Lliti0'l9-457d. 
Anchor Line 99-4574. 

Ancient Monumente Act (1913) 
90-078b; 9i-56ld. 

ANQONA, ALIBfAKDEO, 90- 
lasa. 

Ancona, It. W-619d, 632d. 

Anore, riv- Fr. 90-268 IV. (A5); 
92-516 (C9-A7>; f ‘ * 
92-98Qb, 516b foil., 

275a, «l-523b. Sllb. 

Anoud, Chile 90-654d. 
Andalusite 2l-948b. 

Andeohy, Fr. 22-521a. 

Andonne, Belg. 99-434a. 
Andersen, Tryggve 21-1 186b. 
AEDSESOll, 1X.XZABMVH 
Oarreft lO-llfa. . 

— , John August 29-298d. 

Sir Kenneth Skelton 22-4584. 
— , Louisa Garrett 82-1058d. 

— , Mary R.: see Maoarthur. 

— , Peter tO-lOSb, 

—^William C. 91-8170, 706a, 

Aisierson, 8.0. 92-5470. _ 
Andes, mts., S.Am. 91-208o, 
2140. 212d. 




Russ.As* tt-80}a. 

JUh, stats, PyrenooB 19- 

188 
Ando; 

AN0l 

1380, 3434: 81-408a. 

^Bki, jbcmm 

Andxewes, Ev ft-flSb. 

— , wr Frederick 9|-489a. 
AndrWs; Cbarl^ w, f9-12o. 
Anecho, W.Af.; see Little PtVpp. 
Anoisa (Anesa), Arab. 99-167b. 
Anemometer 90-28a, 20o« 

Ang^, Dl^o 91-612a. 

AnMlL Jtoee Bur:^ 914942a. 

RQWXdUfE 9941384 
Anghrapjsi riv., Ger; 99-888f. 

IE4>, &87d. ^14 ll-87lb. 
Angertmrg, 6or. 1, (£4); 

buttle m 91-8i69hi ‘ 

Angers, Fr. 91-117 (82), 109b. 
Angina pectoris Sl4350a, 547b. 
AngioSpiO^ns, fossil 99-482b. 
AnglemOnt Fr. tl-lfilb. 
Anglraey , isL^ WIdes 9ib»8t0b. 
AmiUoan C^uribf Sas 
‘ Etikland. -‘if * .■. < 
Ai^o-CathoUo Congress (1920) 

— Ii:gn>^n ]^anklH-39^. 


wum Agroeipont (lO 19X89- 


4uiitf4 |^-.3boa. . 

* ’ . ^reement (1907) 

^Ital .82-lb62a.^ 
[reetU 90-1 89b. 

___ mt’S 

Ai^uiftme, Fr. 91- U7 (Bi©. _ 
At^^, Fr. lO'-fOfi ni. (CiOt 91- 

AngstrW. Anders 81-9.31o. 
AhguiUkra, jt. (C6). 


*,Co. 99-^; 99- 


.mo. 

AngstrOgt,. 

liUkrm 

/tnaviUer. Fr. 91-1600. _ . .. 

Aiman. terr., Cor. 9i-232b foil. 
Aniluss dyes; surgical use 81- 
2370; 90-1558: 9l-907d. 

— bbtassiUm 99-290d. 

Animals, domestic 91-9560. 
Anjoutey, Fr. 21-158 (B3). 
AnJcersbavn, Nor. 91-11534. 
Ankylosis 9i.l218d.^ ^ 

Annam, nrOv., Fr.I.C. 814457b. 
Annan, Boot. 9l-773a, 

Atmahdale. Nelson 99-1 133d. 
AnnapoUS, Md. 91-862c: 92-9010. 

AnnOoy, Fr. 91-117 <D©. 

Ann^id 98-12, Plate 1. 

Annelida 90-07^. 

Anneua, Fr. 90-5a0a (C©; 81- 
280b. 

Anniaton, Ala. SO-lOQd. _ 
Annopol, Pol. 80-888 11. (El), 
Annunsip, ^abriole d : sss 
D'Annunsio. 

Anopheles 91-806b. 

Anorthite 92-84o. 

Anoxaemia 81-002o. 

Anoiel. Fr. 81-161d. 

Anrep, Boris 82-Oa. 

Ansohuts, Richard 90-733o. 
Anshi, Sakh. 924845a. 

AN80N, 8XB WXXdUAMR. 90^ 
139d; 91-726a. 

AnspaohOr, Louia iL 9041 17d. 
Antananarivo, Madag. 91-118d« 
Antarctic Ocean 81- 1169a 

— UaXOMO 80-139d: climate 
80-706a; medal 8I-889o; mete- 
orology 81-932a; palaeobotany 


Antares (matron.) 80-208a. 
Antenna (wireless); ««e Aerial. 
Anih6e, Bcig. 81-169b. 

Antheuil, Fr . 91- 1 162d. 

Anthilly, Fr. Jl-867bk 
Anthooyans 90-478a. 

Anthoine, Franoot8Paul90-608d. 
Anthracite S0-710d. 
Anthra<|uinQne 90-960b. 
Authropo-neography 81-208a 
Anthropoid apes 92-16d. 
ANTmOFOXiOOT 90-143o. 
Anthropometry 98-849a. 
Anti-aircraft defenses: sss under 
Air Defence. 

Antibes, Fr. 91-117 (E4). 
Anti-Compact Laws 91-5020. 
Anticyclone 91-930d. 

Antl-flasb dharge 90-187d. 
Antigonish, Can. 81-1 161b. 
Antigua, isl., W.I. 92-l(X)5a. . 
Antimony: medical uses 99-87b. 

- sulphide 91-673b. 

— tartrate 90-456d. 

Antlooh, 8yr. 99-6Ma. ^ 

Anti-Partition League (Ire.) 91- 

575a. 


M. 


Anti-BaloPn League 92-172a. 

— soorbutio laotor 92-931o. 

— Baimtasm; HungRry 81-4 15d. 
ANTXBaFflGf 3041548: 91- 

907o, 899d: aniline 9D-526b: 
aoil 90-359m typhus 9i-826d. 
Anti-suffragism 9l-1034d. 

— tank guns 9t-696d, 

Antitoxin treatment:^ ess Serum 

treatment: Vaccine Therapy. 
Antt-Truat Act il454aa. 

— waste movement 90-10210, 
1026a; 91-784d, 70o. 

Antofagasta, Chil. 90-6Sdd, 664d, 

— , prov., ChiL' S0-654bi 

— and OrUro railw^ 90-4684, 
ANTOXNB, JMlEi 90-155o^ 
Antonov: sss lAtkin, N. 

Antrim, 00., Ira 92-84id; 91- 

216a. 

A ntung, China 9i48S8b. 
AMi^lBP (Anvers), Belg. 80- 
161 (map); 99-1004a, 970 (Fl); 

431bt 98-976(1: olta- 
del 99-470c; fortress 90- 
1.55d, 92-4710: CHympiO games 
22-5^: r^uises 82-10630} 
Siege ^ (191^ 20-lA5d, 92- 
470d, ai-1007b, 844di watON 
ways Sl-373d. 

Auurat2-I3a/ 

t uVersj Belg.; Sss Antwerp, 
nvil Wes^, Fr. S2-626a. 

Anyox, B.O. 8iQ^'5wb. 
AnyiiiVlliAA'As.>'8«U46Sbi'' 

Ansae Cove. GalUpoti FehliL 
803 (map); S0-801.b; 21-10754. 
*• Ansaea '^90-;^b. 

Anianl engine 90-38b. 

AOSTA. 1 , f .. duke of 80-103o, 
676a; 914597a. 

Aoht. mi.. Fr. 91-8574. 

Apenrade, Qer. ll-277(lt 
Aphides 90-479b. ^ 

Apia, Pae;0. 82-9o. 

Apollo Clarius: tempos' 90-188d. 
Apostolic Christiap Church 80- 
692a. ■ 

— Faith Movement 90-692a. 
Appalaohian, ri>ts., tl.B. 92-72o. 
Apples 92-856dl 

Aig>mutments l^dpartmont 80- 

AFFoim. AUliltT, Count 
80-i6ad: 91-41 lo. , 

Appraisal Boards i9-146d. 
Apprentioeship il-668a; i0-82ld; 
9i-968c: JoiRt Industrial (Xounr 
oils U.S. 91-«99a 
Approved, sooiatios lO-OSOo; 81- 
^6e. 693d. 

Apra, Pao.O. 81-822b. 

Apremont 82-1032 (08). 

Apri$ mdi d*un Faune CbaBsl) 

20-7954. 

Apron detenco i0-55df 90b. 
Apsheron, cape, Oauc. 90-355d. 
Apsidm* Imo of 91-1168d. . , 

water oout'Bo, Atajl}. 

Aauiloia U. 21-600 (E5) . 
*‘Aamtania ** (Uper) 29-496, Plate 
ivV; 92-383d. , 4550, 447a; 90- 
744o. 

ABABtA 90-163d, 106a; 98- 
1223a: history 80-160a, 91- 
362d: trade 90-168d. 

** Arabio (line!^r'92-606o. 
Arablnoso 90-04^. 

AEASI FA8HA 80-176b. 
Arabistan, prov-Lpera. 92-67d. 
Arabs 8I49 liter East Af i4^ 90- 
876a; Italo-Turkish War 81- 
61 3o; Panislamisin 82-26d; 
Byria 92-653(1, 17b. 

Arad, Hung. 9l-406a. 

Aramuni (pecmlo): sss Ylaohs. 
Arana. JUno C. 22-2144. 
Arangar, Ang. 29-132a. 

Aranyos, riv.. Rum. 92-302d. 
Araquistaln, Luis: 22-558e. 
Arauoaplumas, Colom. 80-722o, 
Arauoarlneoe S0-482d. 

Arauoo, prov., C%U<! 90-6.640. 
ArbanitopouUos, Apostolos 8. 
80-i82b. 

Arbawa, Mor, 81-9860. 

A rheiterdichtuno 9l-226c. 
Ar6s»(ersst/un(7 904.te, 4l9a. 

ARBBA, SDWARD 90-170b. 

— , Edward A. N. 90-481 b. 
AEBT^TXON AMD OOM- 
clUktiOtt 80-170b: 81-459b; 
compulsory 90-17 la, 91-72lb, 
99-7480; European legislation 
aa-l74d; U.S. 90-l75b. 

— , Boards of 90-171b: 81-300b. 
— , international 91-5.33o; League 
of Nations 91-787o; Treaties 
82-884d, 889d; shipping 81- 
406b; U.S. 80-5l3d. 91-785c. 
ABBDTBMOT, 8XE BOBSBT 
Xolth 90-l7dd. 

Arc, elootrio 92-1023o; potrol(^ 
n-81d; wokUag by 
450o. 


Arc generator 9841023a 

— inoandescent electric lamp 81- 
766d. 

^oi^g, dimj. O r. 9i-a00e. 
ABOX. JOlUFR i0-l77a. 
ABCHABOLOGT IO-177a; 

Egypt and Western Asia 30- 
140b. 31-922a: Greece 30- 180d. 
Archaoopter\rx 32- 14a. 

Archangel, lluss. 81-72e, 960d. 
1080b; 82-326a. 

Archbishops’ Committee (1013) 
30-678d. 

Archenteron 86-969b. 

Aroher, Sir G. F. SO-67 r; BO-SOOb. 
Archery 32-3 12b, 667c. 

Archibald, J. F. M^I2b. 

■7% J. F. J. 32-lU83a 
ABOBXTXCTVBM iA»183d, 
I49a. 

Arc lamp 81-765R, 

— lines i2-558d. 

ABOTXO BXaxOMB 

483o. 

Arcturus (aitron.) S0<;>21KtaL ^ ; 
Ardahau (Arda^o), Cauoaaia 
32-804 (A6). 

Ardennes, forest, Belg- 81-I26b; 
•2-1U040.. 

Ardennes, battle of the 81-168ct. 
Ardigm Roberto 

ABDXLAVN, iuM. aUXMNlBf, 
let baron 90-191a; Jl*1106d. 
Ardisia (bot.) 30- 138a. 

Ardmore, Okla. tl-ll74a. 

Ardrea, .Fri 20-448b. 

Ardres, riv., Fr. 30-6 14d. ’ 

Area Boards 81-692d. 

Arendal, Nor. 21-1 151o. 
Arensburg, Russ; 21*i080o, 11b. 

Aumn; AMTcm niPB- 

aaoTlaliio.|9U. 

*’ Arethusa ” (light cruiser) 22- 
483ar 20-848b. 

ABOikTXMA, B.Am. 20-l01a; 
A.B.C.^I^teute 98-493d; Bo- 
hvia 80^8c; Chile S0-d53a; 
cost of Uviqg 20-760d; Inter- 
Xtetional Finwneial Confereueo 

21-68^1^^1 i2-49^: potre- 

Argesu, riv., llum. S2-305o; 90- 
921a 

Arginine 90-648d. 

Argolis, dept.. Or. 91 t850o. 
Argonne, plateau, Fr. 91-932 

(map). 

A^nngJter.^FV^ Il-038b, 932 

(1914-6) ib-loL. 

Argoe, Or. 80-18td. 

(alroraftHMrrier) M- 

Argyll-Robertaon pupil 80^976a. 
Argyllshire, co.. Soot. tl-841b. 
Argyrokastro, Or. fl-304b. 
Argyropouios, P. Si-307b. 

Aruus. Deeiderio 92-3600. 

Ari Burnu, DardaneUss 10-798 


Anoa, Chile 20-653b. 

—, dept., ^Jhile Ifb^OOd. 

Aripero 82- 1007a. 

Arish; nee Laraish. 

Aristotelian Society of London 21- 
372a. 

Aristotle: Jowott’s translations 
82-99b. 

Arithmetio 91-875b. 

— moan, first 91-877d. 
ABXZOMA, state, U.S. 80-104o: 

91-3360. 

'*Arisona'* (battleship) 92-436d. 
Arisons Copper Co. 91-956b. 
Arisy, Ft. 89-519b. 

Arkalokhorln, Gr. 90-181o. 
ABXAM8A8, state, U.S. 90- 
195c; forests 91-106a: hospitals 
•l-386o: labour troubles 81- 
09Ko; petroleum 89*>72d. 

** Arkansas ” (battle8hip)92-436b. 
Arklet, lake, Scot. 81-284a. 
Arkwright. I. A. 91-902b; 92- 
773b: 90-607d. 

Arles, Henri d’ SO-561b. 

Arieux. Fr. 80-208 IV. (D2), 532d. 
Ai leux-en-Oohelle, Fr. 90-268 
IV. (111). 

Arlington National Cemetery, 
9%-yM, 053a; 80-825b. 

Arlon. Belg. 90-484o; 99-975a, 
977c. 

Arm, artificial 8I-121O0. 

Armagh, co., Ire. 99-841d. 
Armament 12-47 la. 

— Committees 21-71 3a. 

— , safety 82-474d, 4S0b. 
Armaments, limitation of 91- 

587b, 738d, 1014b, 

— Output Committee 91- 1014b. 
Armand (diplomat) 90-340o. 
Armature 88-1023b. 

Armengand, Ren5 Sl-622o. 
ABMmXA 30-196c: 91-219d 

foil., 1225d; AserbOIjftn 90- 
360a: International Financial 
Conference 81-08a; mazulate 


89-47a; massaeres 
1222d, 1225b: l^ibUe 9i- 
808b; Turkish Campelgfni 
<1914-8) 92-8020 foil., 80- 
872d. 

Arnienoid (race) i0-177o. 
Armentteres, Fr. 80-268 IT. (El); 
91-U.5 a; 20-202C; 92-970 11: 
(02)1; 9l-814a. 

ABMhv, FBXXXmXCR OXXT 

von 90-202C; 90-51 3a: 91-81 3c. 
Armistice (1918) 19- 1088a, lOind; 
I^mdon celebrations 10- 1023b. 
2l-79tta, 99-8980. 
ArtnorichnMts.: geology 91-2.15a< 
OOTIM 90-202a 
ABMOimXD 0AE8 80-202d; 
Bast Africa 90-889b; stegp 
warfare 9a-48la; tanks 91- 
1000b.: 

— cruiser: see Battle cruiser. 
-<XBAm8 30-203b; 99-2294 
Armourjjiieroing bullet S0-l36n; 

— piercing Shell 30-122b. 263d; 
»*’ 1305a; manufacture 90- 

1266:' -■ :■ . .'1; 

ABMODB FLATBS 80-2D3c; 

fortifications 19- 
472d} iuiiks ’i2*4784l. 

Armsby, Henry Prentiss 81-043d. 
Arh^trong, Henry Edward 90- 
62^ 478b. 

-.•■■ni wikunm so-sjosb. ■ 

— ^Whitworth A Co. 90-904b; 92- 

ABlirir JmiUt. term) 80-205c; see 
alto British i Sriny; and under 
names of Countries, 
nnd Navy Canteiius Beard lO* 
562dl 

— Bill (Germany 1918) 9I-267b. 
corps ll^Oob: 004!l58d, 218a. 

— Couttwl80i«0^592d, 1002a 

— Dental Corps BM^d. 
~M*pxoii..«iBirxoM; U K. 

•0-W3A I56b, 2104; Ua 

90-2460. 

Nursing, mllilary 

— Pay Corps 12ui057a. 
reserve munition workers 21- 
7l5b, 

— Salv^ Braneh iO^loeb, 

— Service Corps: s«# Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

Arnhem, Holl. 21-378a. 

Arnichos, Carlos I2<^58b. 
Aronde, riv., Fr. 9i«930b. 
Aronov, O. O.: sSe Zinoviev, O. 
Arnold, John Oliver t04064e: 
Aroostook, Me. ll-SSld. 

Arques, Fr. 91-1 15b. 

Arrsoourt, Fr. (03), 162a. 
Arras, Fr.: 1st battle 90-266a; 

AWX.. 8X11 WXLLUM 80- 

Ajrrub.’ riv,, Pal. 99-17a. 

Arsenic 82-87b; 8i-8.i4d. 

Arta, dept.. Or 81-300d, 

Art Alliance (U.S.) 90.285b. 
Artemis: temples 90-182o. 
Arteries 81-909a; coronary 91- 
347c. 

Arthrodesis 81-121 8d. 
Arthropoda, infeetinn from 91- 
805b. 

Arthur (of Connaught), Prince, 

90- 736a: 92-5454. 

Articles pf Cotnmeroe Ordinance 
(India, 1014) 21-439a. 

Articles of War i8-878o, 879b. 
Artificers’ Corps 81-707n. 
Artificial Um^ 91-L2l9b, OOld; 
S8-256b. 

— manures: tee under manures. 

— silk 90-59lb, 869o; 21-U5b, 
Artillerio d'assaut 22-602b. 
ABTXXJJUIY 20-248a; 81-ia33b; 

22-60 la; aircraft 90-49a, 91- 
1214a; automobility of 8i-988o; 
bridges 90-502d; counter bat- 
tery 99*47db; projectiles 90- 
119a: signalling 92-490o; siege 
defence 99-475h; surveying 98- 
028b ; transport 21- 1 188b; U.S. 

91- 1030b. 

— motors 81-U8gb: 90-261b. 
Artists’ Bifies 90-207d. 
JlBTOXS, BATTUIO IM (1914- 

7) 80-204d; Cambrai battle 
(1917) 92-685d. 

Art Sales (Christie’s) 82-250d. 

ABT8 AND CBAFTfl 90-281b; 

Austria 90-325a; U.S. 90-284o. 

AETSXBA8HXV, MXKHAXL 
Fetrovioh 90-286b. 

Art Workers* Guild 90-284b. 
Arumans: eee Vlachs. 

Arvlllers, Fr. 92-fi21b. 

Arya Somaj (shot) Jl-illd, 
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AtViH. M 

^ha, £nl^ . 

Af^^ briwsh m«6huiitm II- 

A«M»on| P«l. n-4ib. 

A«««tMiiqn, i«l, AUiO* t$-^602b 




OMAB I0-SM«. 

Ancl^pitiii: ««« A<MG(^liif^U«; 
ASHANTI. W.Ai, t5386d} •!•* 
206»: ti-7M. 

ABBSOVANI. I. OXBSON. 

l«t bftron tS-Smo. 

Aiihby 8i JLtKli«fM. iMiyom ««« 
WimboriMi, 1st Vis€>t. 

Ashs. Thomns Si-570b. 

Ashsrjlls, N.C. iS*701ot fi- 
114«b, 

ASHTOtW. A. H. STANUnr. 

Iti bftron ts^saed. 10140. 
Atbisnd a^j K^Bl««70d. 
ASUBTe^iXE W. f tO-sasd. 
Ashmore, Bdwsrd Ilsilsy tO*0a«. 
A«btan>uii4sr>Lyt>a, l<*ao9. tl« 
1 1 45b. 

ASKWBXJL IBHA MMIBEb i»« 
mOo. I044c, . : 

Ask: OOAI a0-7O6b; oil n«7#d; 

silvtr tSrH904t,wMi 
ABXAOO. BAT^Uy^ilBlfl) 11- 
600 (B4); 9l^m} Mirmh foil. 
ASIA MXNOE tSoSOBb} Sl- 
1224o; Armenians a0«*197d; 
g«ai(i|iK ai^^aifb. 

Aj&roTTt. ili^ pA). 

Asir. diet.. Arsb. 166d. 

Askdooi, Fjd.fa0^l7Oe. 

AS' Kw !%%*''' 'moBda" "B. 

Aikwltli. 1st baron aS*2S2b, 
WIObtItAWd. ^ 

Asmara, Krit. il<»0a. 

Asola. It. $U6W>4A&y. 

AscMooe.. mt.. it. i0-677d* 
Aspaoh. Fr. ll-lAOd, lAH (F4|^ 
AspaoMs^BM. Fr; ti^iMa. 
Asmirdo^kl a0-d»4ad. 

Aspirin Bl-S7c. < 

Asqiiiih, Gmma' Alios MarMarol 

2920. ad7«{ Ananso JSrOOOb; 
rtWndSl-iMo fdl., •0^1O27o; 

IMilbt M- 


A5»hm»3l!!8S^t^^'^ * ' ■ 

Ai^, 1^.* li. W.4W6 (B6). 
A»t<m (shysioist) S0*628a. o; ti- 
liiSo. 

Astor, Nancy W. Astor. Vis* 
oountoss Bkmb, 102Ad. 

— , W. W. ASTOB. 1st viscount 
|0-206a; il-1 1(160. 

— W, W* Astor. 2nd.visooaiit M- 
206ai ii-UOOb. 

Astoria. Oreg. tl«l2l6a. 
Astrakhan (Tur) fB-800d^ 

Astral Abros 10-7810. 

Astrapts 18- 13a. 

Astra-Torres airship 10-660. 
Astrograpbio chart Kl-64i0b. 

ASTEONOMT l0-fl96b, SlOo. 
As^opaUa. idaad. Asgaan. It- 

Astrov. K. 8i-824b. 

Asunoidn. Parag. M^aid} 

45«a. 




womani 

10a5b. 


* Fr. 11-r 


fel^otTSdUabiio- 

AssoouitOd k^pOptrs n- 
Assooiatsd PrtBk m-SHHd, 


' IS-dl (G2), 0^110, 


Atacama, dspt., Chile 80-664b. 
—t d(M„ B.Ain. ii-201o. 

Ata el Ayyubi 18-664d. 

Atbara. Af. 10-68 (G8>. 

Atchison,' Kan. ll-071d (teble). 

^ To^a A Santa F4 Railway 

Atr, ki, Fey. is-03ib. 
Athauasian ersed i0m74b. 
Athena: temdo 10- 183b* 

Athens, Qr. li-801a; ll-188a, i 
Aiherley-Jones. L. A. BMK17d* ‘ 
AtliertOfi. W. H. 10-66Ob. 

Athies, Fr. li-266dM0«268 IV. 

m). 

ATHUinCSt see Sports and 
Games. 

Athlone. Aletididey A. P, Cam- 
brldeti. E4rl of IX-Ol 8c. 694e. 
ATR08, Mount lO^;^ 
AUfgta, Georgia. 11^222a: 11- 

Atlauti'o City. ; N.J. lt-865a 

AllantJc^-^odWyiT^s 11-n IM 

— ObeSn: cables 11-601 o. di tnitr- 
rents llnll68a: light across 
Il0«4/i^: water 11-ilOOo. 

'IVanspoft 'C<i,^.-:4»6d. 
Atmosphere lirOSla foil. 
Atmospheric piNMdui'e fX-039o 
foil. 

Atom Hr 880d foil., 182d; models 

10- 026C: MoseTey's resoarohes 

11- 0870, Slid; radioactivity 
88-220b; Structure ll-H81b, 
ll-560a. 

Atomie nubberlO-aila; 18-220b. 

• vaienaffi 10-622a. 

■ weight lO-024b; 01-1064; H- 
221ci. , . 

Atropine 01i<88ln 10-?37b. 
Atsipada, Gr. 10-181e. 

Attar of roses 10-521d. 

Attasil; Hasiih Bey li-664b. 


4^60^ fdiitr On H-rdOOe; 

Aideliyy Ffdi H 
AttnsSbon Cphf^osl il^ll4a. 
Aujbgi Tiv.. Fr. Ii-070b; ll-862a. 
Aubencheul. Fr. 10-636 (OU* 
, Sd6b. _ ■ 

Auberi VO, Fr. i0-6Old; 10-6034. 
Attbors. Fr. 0l-287b; 10-268 11. 
(t)3). , 

Aubers Eidge. battle of (1015) 
10-271b. 

Auberton, Fr. li-103e. 

Aubigny. Fn 80-268 IV. (At). 
Aubigny-au-Bac, Fr. lO-J^ (Cl). 
Aubrevillo railamy ll-767b, 
Aubry (Xtal. sMor) l|.^l3a. 
Auburn. Atm ^lOlb. 

— , Me. ll-lMId. 

N.Y. n-UHo.^ 
Auchonvillors. Pr. il-61b (A2)« 
Auehy. Fr. 10-26$b. 
Au<^-les«Zia Bsssfo, Fr. 10- 

268 n. (06). ’ 

Auokland. N.Z* li-1120c: 11- 




ii- 


, . Fac.O. W-lb. 

Aiietion bridge; ««« Bridge. 

Audigny, Fr. 11-3294. 

Audoux, Marguerite 11-15(U>. 
Audun-ls-Botmun ll-l64c; 88- 
975a. ■ 

A ue (I.>ttu w) Fr; 01-166 (C0>. 
AOTinnnMnio-HaMAEOir, 

IBoyltg, Freiherr von 0((k 
30*0. j 

Augidras (explorer) B0-66c. 
Augmented ntanding Committee, 
Per, Bp.6pab. 

Augsburg, Ger. 01-2324. 

Augusta, Qa.01-222a: H-866a* 

Mo^'ll^^V 10-866% 

Augusta Victoria. (ex-Oerman 

■■<»»• 

oaiml, PqL ll-126a; 01-873o. 
’Auja,m,P3i.H-20b. 

Aulad Bellm (peopltO ll.r286d. 
Ai^i . (tribe) 10-1 WS. 

Aulftt, mt., Bud. l0-045d. 

Auniat, mts:, N. Af. '10-664* 
AurioutaLjQi^illation ll-849d. 

Aurpra, |n. n**423a. 

*• Aurora’* (ship) 0^143a. 

Aurora bor^s 11-8814; 

413o. 

Aussee, Aufi. lt-6O0k. 

Ausaig ceil i0-958b. 

AtrStXtt. ALFEBD SB>804d. 
Louis Winslow 11-10260. 

A^^TEAUA 10^ip4d;abori4ne8 , 

10-147arftgriif5UUUre $0?76a; 
625a; Chinfwe 10-666ai climate 
80-7044: P9»t of Jiving 00- 
7^b; Bhaiico SO-SOTb^ 9S1 q, 
4a4b; forestry ll-102e;iiiousing 
l;t-390o; infai^tile mort^ity |1- 


tiegotiations ti- 



Cammtroei ana tsdustfy 00- 
a06b: tbnbertl^lOib; wool 00 - 


— : /fMmrii 10-3074; Amrlo^ap- 
anese auianee 00-6074: Nauru 
0i-2a; New Ouhica 0i-42c. 

— ; lB-806d; arbitrodian 

00- 174b. 173b; hours m iaboar 

01- 8OOa. 694d; strikes 01-6040. 
’-^iMxnernU: eoal 0O-7O0Mtable) ; 

copper 0O-063b. 7614; gold 01- 
293d; silver 01-4^. 

*’ Australis ” (battle-cruiser) 01- 
1072b: 00-8084. 

Australia House, Lond. 01-793o. 
Australian XrXpedHionarj Foree: 

ie e Au stralia; Atmu. 

-* LXTBEATUEl 0O^212a. 
AV0TEU. LOWBE 0O-^12d. 
8454, 8174. 

AU8TEU. irPPBE 00-3124} 

81-334. 

ATOTE]^ EBCBIEB 0O*^31da; 
11-6220; Army lO-llda; art 
10-324^ constitaiion 10-8lw; 
eCbttomic conditions 10-320o. 
361o; flnanee 10-3234, 11- 

11*4BH: Intomaiioiiw Flnai 
oial Conference lX-68a; laboi 
14-6044, 391b, 11-043C: Htei 
turc 10-326hi navy li-t^ 
612b, i4^88b: po^tadoh 

10-366C. ' 

— Armu 10r238b, ^bltit' Am- 
munition 11-1032C; forfifloa- 
tion designs 11 t 47 6a: V ersanies 
settlement ll-^ld. 

— : ffigtorif (Austriaii Empire) 
10-87 lb. 327c;, ll-lgo; Albania 

10- lOOb; Ba&ah wArs; li-24b, 
26d, 11.4Q3a fpjL: Bokida adj ; 
Heraegovina fi-2lo: ItalQ^ 
Turldim war ll-614|iu‘ italy 

11- GlOa folk Glib, iD-523b: 
Poland 18-liOb} Eumahia 31- 

' 303d; Russia01-23a;Bei%iafi- 
309b foil., il-24b: war aim0 
11-10764. I 

— : Hisiory (Austrian Jlcpublie) 
10-8^ 11-334; Cseohoflo^; 
vakia 10-789a; Peace Confer- 
ence >S|r48a; Bt. German 
treaty. ii-44b; .Yugoslavia 11- 
, 1121b. See c^fso Hungary. 
AUSTEXA, EiFtTBUO Of 10- 
343d. 3464; 11-334. 

Austrian Lloyd i^amsbip Co.: 

««e Lloyd Triestino. 

AHBTEXO FAMILT Of XeUT- 
guages 10-3534. 
Austro-DaiiiiiW '(ingine 10*3Oa 
(table). 

Hungarian Bank t0-383d fell., 
3480 foil. 


Authu0[ 

Apt« 

Auk 

Automad^ 

. 

■■— !- writing 0j||-190c. 

Aummobiks; ss* Mp^r Vehidos 

Aut^omy. provineiai ll-445b. 
Auxerrejl'''r. Bl-OTSf^ 

baron 0O-*864dTi-^ _ 

-Avermou^ Alexander 00-3O5e: 

AymnjM, ik. Ii-6l7a. IJOa; 18- 
1003a. I004orll-4l6 (El). 
Avessano. It, lt-8a. 


cy 10-63c: Francs 
Germany 01-2664; 


, _ iU8d; 
insuranoe 


01^984; 60gd; mil&y 
Sl^naval 11-840} U.S. 01.. 

Avknom Fr. 01-1 19a. 

Avion, 00-268 111. (E2). 
AvWtb, Fr. 01-166a. • 

Avhdo, riv., Aus. 01-600 (B8). 
AvkCwntieY (Bugs, politician) li- 
; 324b. 

iAvlona, Balk. 00^1O6b; 00-4Oc. 
Atre. riv.* Fr. 0ft^6l6b. 
Avrieourt, FV. 01-16Ob. 
AvoptnouBk Docks, Olqs* It- 

226 d.<. Ill' .il- ■ ; . : , I, ii . 

iAvord,Fr. 01-117 (03). 
.Awareness 30Hl36a. ' 

lAx-les-Thermes, Ff. 00- 188b. 
Ayala, Ramon FOfUi de: t<s 
P4r^ da Ayala. ) 

Ayan, Rtiss^. 8i-407a, 

A^te. Fr. 00.619a. 

AnaiBE, BXE F* J. 00-8644; 
B1-811A.' r.. 

Aymerick (soldier) 80-5394: 
Ayr.Bcbt. iESdle: 

'Aym, Wilson 00-i8Bo* 
i Ayrshire, oo., Scot. 0l-841b 
(table); 01-2160. ; 

, Av^akt j|w0idiai4/ail^ ' Waiaotl 

ATm\i!^W^65a. 

Ayuila, Guat. 01-189a. 

Asariah. V.S. 00^1784. 
AzcXBAtti, > <(]nnmnRDo 
ao-356a; n•sMd;: 

Assha,.Aunes, N.Af. 00-2864. 
Aserailles, Fr. 01-lOld. 
Aserbgliia, prov.« PcFB. 01-69o. 
ABBEBfiurAH, RCpublio of 
0O-885b, 1994$ Sl-808b; 81* 

unlv,, Cairo 0O-O40a; 
Asisia (Asisie). Mesop. 88-81011. 

(C2); 11-614B, lOHa. 

Asi> dyes l^lOOa. 

Asorin: ««e Martines Ruts. 
Asotobacteir 10-72b, 8684. 


B 


nkade, W. iO-207b. 

Babel 'Ambad.l^adlne 11*9104. 
Bablts, Michael ll-4l8e. 
Bidngjija, pass, Batk,Pefki&. 10- 

Babylonta fo^trsd. 

Baby incehdiary l>omb 10-86b. 
Baca, lOsequiel de ll-ll(Md. 
Baeuu, Hum. 08-8024. 

Bactsarat, Pr. 11-164 (FO), 169o. 
1614. ' 

BAOOBm, atllDO 0O-358m 
Babhern 81-5994. 

Haohka, diet, Yugoslav, 11-1 1 l;2d. 
Bachmann (admirid) 11-fiOttb. 
BhclUus 10^358«n 3601b, 3624; 
dysenioby 30-878d; plague 81- 
0154: tum»rQuloms 01*7824, 

— influensa: j|eC Pfeiffer’s bacil- 
lus. 

Baoka, Yttgoslav,: eeb' Bnehko*. 
Back area (aerial) 10-9*c. 
Haokwatd^ Grempa . (P.S;) 00- 
H80b. 

Biicmcistcr (soldier) 11-8694, 
8714. 

Bacon, Fitmk tOaSGlai 
-^^HBNET 10-868% ISTc; ll- 

Sir' TUginald 81^t088ai 19- 

608o. t 

*->,ROBBET 80-35gb. 

!R< »«cr ll49\>dt,'; 

BaVdn 00-7620; 80-1424 (table), 
nib (table). 

Biu ot, Artliur W. 81-002b, 807a; 


11-8264; trench fever research- 
es lB«77db, 10-3684. 

Bacteria 0O-358C, 164b; ll-808b: 
ll-lU2d; dysentery lS-9l6o: 
effect on cellulose 80*69 Lb; in* 
fectivity ll-7b: localisation Air, 
427b;in6ueusall-489a; soill^ 

869a, 479d ; wounds ll-89iM. 

Bacterial filter :ll-06c. 

BAOTBEXOLOaT 10-3 6 8 b, 

246a : ll-HOlb ; agriculture 10- 
714, 368h; Hesrodka’s experi- 
ments ll-427b; botulism 80- 
075c; dysentery l0-872c; milk 
11-9444; t y p h f a 11-8264; 
VatMiine pr^aratton 10*996b: 
wounds ll-9l)8b. 

Bacterium Hnvigena 10-860b. 

— tumefaciens 10-4784. 

Baden, Aus. 10-3124, 621 h; U- 
810 (Bl). 

— , terr.. Ocr. I0*804b: cultivated 
land ll-334b (table); popula- 
tion ll-232<v (table); religionilr 
81-2.'i3d (table). 

” Baden (Imtileship) 11-4384, 

'J!74l>. 

HABXMXE, Count 10- 

Badim^Povl'cli, Sir R. S. S. 10- 
4S7a. 

Budging (TT.E.) 11-7066, 706c. ' 

fiSdla,;Arab. 10-l«5b. | 

Badiaehe Anitin und. Soda Fab- 
r»kH-742c. 

BADOaLXd. PXITEO 10-365a. 

5734; H-«07e, 

See page iI4Sfi 


^ ton lB-3660. 

Bagdad, Tur.Ax. 1^104 (map) . 

iBagdpd boUt see Oriental sore. 

.Bagdi^ railway 01-12240, 224; 
88-660a. 

Baghdad (Bagdad) Mesop. 10- 
164 (map). 165 o;01-6Od: camel 
U'ade |l0-170a: military opera. 
tions 81-8l0b, likOOh; nufitary 
railwaya 01-?69b; oil ''produc- 
tion Jf2*76d} population 11- 
“ ■ ramfallll-r “ 


' 9l6h (toble); raiiUi _ 
wireless telegraydiy ll,*620c. 
.Bagley, Jan^ W* l8-626d. 
Bagnio, Phjs., It-SOc. 

Bagot, Thaouoma, Lady. 11- 
lOdOd. 

B^amasi isls..^5x IMOOSa. 
‘Baharia, oasis, N.Af, 12-307c., 
Bahfa, Bras. 10*490b. 927a. ; 

— ,Blanqa, Arg, 0O-lOlb. 

Bahr, Hermann 80-859b, 327b. 
Bahr .Assal, t^r„ Somld. 12- 

Bali?S^:m, Arab. 10-16^; 

BifiS* «bh«ial. rlv„ Bud. 00^ 
660. 

i— V Af 00*68 (04). 

Btribarsjthosktue, Kgy.; sb« Bibars. 
Baikal, take, Russ.As. 12-467a, 
468tt. 

or cjtj 


ion of /nrfex siys\ 


Bailey, E. B. li-214c. 

—, Sir Lewis 10-742h. 

—, T. E. G. ll-216e. 

Bailleul, Pr; 11-070 I. (02)} 10- 
268.21666. 

Baillou, Ouillaume ll-6b. 

Ballly* Pr. Il*4ie0 lV.i(D4)i 
Bail weight Mk734a. 

Bally furnace 10-06 Id. • , 
Bainsista, plat., It. 10-668c. 
B^d^Dorothea: see undtr Irving, 

—, sir John 81-7714. 

— . Robert H. H. 11- U07b: 

BA1EN8TATSBE}BEV0B 10- 

365d. 

Baitkwwen^Pol. 01-8724. 

Bajii, Arab. 0O*168b. 

BaJlan, MuStafa Pasha 81'-688d. 
Bmohren, Ltth. 01-778a. 
Bujowka (sooidty) 00- 114b. 
Bakery Sir f%i)njamfn0Jc«114fld£ ^ 

, Elizabeth lO^SMc: > 

— . George P. 00-762c. 

OXOBaE P. 10-3664^ 8684. 
r-, HXRBBET 00u866d. 817e; 
S8-952a. 

— , Herbert Breiwtnri 00-628o; 
NEWTON »D* 00-3661), 71 9e; 
11-8024. 

— . H. P. i0-6»lb. 

— , T. Thorne 11-7010. 

Mont. ll-9T7a. ^ 

— . (Jrog. 81-12160, « 

Bakhtiarif pfcvitisih Persia 81-< 

Bakhtiari (tribe) 88-59a, 

Bttki}ig trade 10-746b: 81-695a. 

■u ■■ ■ " 


BAXiT, UOK M. f0.366b. 
7«Sb: n,0». 

Baku. Cauoaaia ai.8)M (B7). 


Ba'Ii^«^M.«74d. 
Balatn IfkTOOa* 

Balboa, Pan, 00*! 

Lord: s«« Crawford and 
oarres. , 

BAXJDHUIEEA, AETTOklO 


B^dwin, Simoon Ebe0>,lO-737o. 
- , Stanley 0O-14)2Sb: 01-44a. 
Balfour, And rew l l-834b. ^ 

— . 8XE AETliW 0ABm 10- 
3664, OOOc fo]L;^l080c; Beer- 
bdktn W If r, drswinge 0O«426a: 
! I irishif 11-66^;. I^SSJOS 

conference 0S*38b; 
sion 10-10 ITo; woman suffrage 
0E»lO84id; ; m>;dst poUcy 11- 
liaib, Ifia; ' . 

— , Lody Frances 10-841^, 
Francis M. 00-9604. , 

— , Gerald 81-j^O. rt: 

TEnace AoISSsb? lOii 

dian Commission 
Clyde commerce 

jjfttiijrjttfc 

Bali, isl., MalArch* ^'>109^. 
1097a. 
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juts., 


>» Campulgnii; ses SsIoiilkA 
psign and Bstbiait eampalgns. 
BaWnis imy iO-dTOd. 

lOSp. 

33]c; 9irl223d; Bumris 9<^ 
$ied; Honiaala fior- 

hia S8-30^; Turkish policy 
Sl*979a: Vehiidos lt«9l5d. 
-FINlKliinJk fo-desb, a27p; 
91.-94a; Entante policy tt<- 
1077d; Italy W-flOSb; Post-war 
Mitlement *1*^0. . 

r-WAiiS (1912-3) ao-373b. filSa; 
il>122dd; it-402d: Btt<marcsi 
treaty 90-3aib, il«1224p: 

Grey*a policy il>319o: Italy 
Sl«619a; Montemro 91-979a; 
paxuslamism 92*270* 

BfOl. John 91*214d. 

•**, Lewis HiMler JMK 


Ba^lantraOi Boot* 92*985d. 
Ballantyne, C. C. 90->959b. 

£. O. SO-4650 

Ballet, Kuesian 90-7^d; 91- 
1046b; 92-9a; 


Ballistic cap: eee r^as cap shell* 
-1-r co^oient 90-387d. 
deflection 90-734o* 

123o, 26ab; »ir defmeyah WB i 
high explosives 91o5$o; tshles 
fS^OteTiUt effect 90-7940. 
Ballistite 99-l«6b; 1 ^ . 

Ballon d'iUsaee» Fr. 91*166 I. 




JTlhon 92-801c; 90*89b* l21c: 
91*511b; experiments with 92- 
663b i meteorological use 91- 
931d;propacaadist viss92-160o; 
siege ttsni*472d. ^«s vnder 

i».r ».*. w- 

lll6a. 

short 9^700(3. 627b: 99-292o. 
Balls, W. t. 91-66.- 
Ballsoi^ge, ire. 80*637o. 
Ballymena, Ire, Mi^842ia (table)* 
Balmaceda (Chilean president) 
a0-653a. 

Balt91-10d* • ^ 

Baltic iMerstioa |l*l2e.^ , , 

— Lairaes^^r 9i-760bl I2b. 

— Bsatl^Uegb, 20b, I076di sub- 
marine warlare i2-fl06d. 

BALTUfOEB, M<r90*395a; 99* 
255b ; population 92*854b, 91- 
802b, 467d. 

— and Ohio Railroad 91'-677b; 
92*1008c* 

-Baivam House 91^845d. 
Ccp|gr ^m^ting and Rolling 

BaltoVo, . glacier, India 90*2b. 
Balstor, F. 99-421bk 
Baittohistan, country, Asia 93- 
60c; 80-l50d. 

Baluebitherium 99-16d. 

Bamako, FV.W.Ah ti.nsd* 
Bamangwato (tribe) .9t-634o 
Bamberger, Simon 99*004a. 
Banibois, ft., France 91-t66b* 
Bamboo S0*34b; 91-66a* 
Bamfield, Can. 92-dOOd. 

Bamford, A* J. 28-626d* _ 
Banancourt^ Ffi 99*616 (H4). 
Banat^ terr., Hung. 91-33bi 99* 
46b, 304a, 112Td. 

BANliURT, alE F. a. aO-39H 
096d. 

Banornm. Fr. 99-616iF2). 623d. 

BANCltbrT, BUBE&T HOWE 

90-d05d. 

— , SIB SQXnaUB 90-896d. 
Bandulling 91-49 Id. ... 

Bandar Muharani, Mal.Penin. 
91r3d6b. 

Bandar Tawiya (Aden-West), 
baj^ Arab. 9<Md. 

bakiSeueb, adolpb r. 

S0-39nn.. 

Bander (Bandar) Abbas, Pars. 

82-OOd; 82-67a. 

Ban-de-Sapt, Fr. 92-035b. 
BSnduUg . JtKva 91-1005b (tabM* 
BANEBJEA, SIB SBBW- 
drunath 80*396a. 

Banff, Can, 80-K)9b. 

Banffahire, co., Boot. 3S*841b. 
BAKFFY. DEESd; Baron, 90- 
30(ib. 

EAHO, BEEICAimJdAOflDdtt 

80-30eib. 83.3b. 

Bangalore, tbdia 9l-437ft. 
Bangkok. Siam 91-465d;81-836u. 
Bangor, Me. 91-8320 (table). ' 
Bangui*. Fr.Eq.Af* ll-l.'SlC. 
Bangweuhi, lake, Ah 90-68 <G6). 


o: ie« Paterson, Andrew B. 
Ja^ Isl, Mai* Arch. 8l-1096a 

dill&lka i0*806c; 91^9a, 
63c; 9i-867d; amalgamations 
tt-3^. ^899c; cooperation 

— (aeroplane) 0A>406a, 32s. 
Bsi^ notes 91-971e, I96b. 

— of Endand 91^83b, 069o, 
204ci: OIMOOci U.B. relations 

9l-66a* 

— r&te|91-060d, 974b, 42b: 00- 
1005c; Austria i0-824a, 

— RmerVe Fund( Austr.) i0-404b. 
Banks, isla., Psc.O. 98-2b. 
Bannockburn, Sodt. 98-981d. 
Bimtam, Java il-l006a. 

Banteux, Fr. 90-686 (06), 686b. 
Bantigny, Fr. 00-5 36 (D2 ). 68So. 
BASiTOOB, OBAimUB 90* 

410d, 

Bantu races 91-1086C. 1177b* , 
Banyo, ft.. Gamer. 00-639 (map)* 
541a. 

Banyumas, Jav. 01* 1006a. 
BajNiume, Fr. 92-970 1. (C4); 90- 
1^, 276d, 268 (B4). 
Bapaume-Pdronne, battle of 
0018) 98-622b. 

Baptists, Antonio Maria 92* 

■ 1818; :■ 

Bandsls i0.687a. 688b; BcoHand 
i(^9c; U.S. 90-602a: Wales 

90- 676a. 

Baqu^ 9l«760b. 

Baqueriso, President 90*027a. 
Baraba, steppe, Russ. As. 92* 
467b; 

**Baraloag’* (ship) 92.606c. 
Baram. dist., Bor. 9t-581d. 
Baranonutc, Russ.As. 82-469a. 
Barahbviohi, Russ-: battles 90- 
888 m. (D7). 90M; 91- 1056a. 
Barastrc, Fr. 92-6!^, 5)6 (G3). 
Baratieri (Italian Gen.) 90-d66c. 
Baratov (Russian Gen.) 9t*62b. 
BarbaddS, isle., W.l. 92-1005a, 
603d, 10D6a. 

Barbeau, C. Mariud 20-56 lo, 
BarbM wire 9^2^, 720o; 91* 
lOOSd; i2-66ie. 

•Barberry 90-470a. 

Barbette 91-1200d. 

Barbosa, Tamagnsnl 92-131b. 
Barbusse, Henn 91-168o. 
Barcelona, tt-SflOd, 555b, 
540d. 

— transit ronferenoe (1921) 91- 
741d; 82.771d. 

FUOmEHOE X.. 90* 

■ ,'4 lla. , , " ' 

Bareroft; Joseph 9t*103d: 81- 
351b, ' 

Barcy, Fr.' 9i-65flb. 

Bard, H. Erwin 92-71b. 

Bardai, N.Af. 88-306b. 

BardyiQv, Cseoslov. 90-786 
(map). 

Bar cl Ghaxal, riv., Af. 90-68 
(E3). 

Barents, Willem 99-663a. 
Barents, mt., Spits. i2-563b. 

— , sea, iiipitx. 91-1 168b. 

Barga, diet.. China 91-076a. 
Barge transport 91-490o. 

BarX It. 91-6I5C. 

BAitoa, lEAUmXOE 90-41 la; 

91- 2o. 

Barisis, Fr. 92-519b. 

Bariuin 80-136d: 91-11 87d. 
BARKER, 8XR JOBH 90-411b. 

Lilian S2-1065d. 

Barkhaueen, H. 82-1024b. 
Bar4e-Duo, Fr. 91-850b^ OOla; 

89- 979b, 970 1. (G8). 

Barley 80-79o; 98-142o; alcohol 
from 81-17.)a: fungi SO-478o. 
Barling, Sir Gilbert 90-459c. 
Barlow, Lucy M. 98* 1057a. 
Barmen, Gcr. 91-282d; 80-850b. 
BARKABY, EZR NATHABZEL 

90- 4 Ub. 

Barnard, Edward Emerson 80- 
298d 

BARBARO, OEORQB ORBY 

80-411b; 82-389e. 

Barnardston, Nathaniel Walter 

91- 652d. 

Barnaul, Kubs*As. 92-467d. 
BARBBS, aiOBGB NZCOLL 
80-4110, 172a; 99-.sa.5d. 

— , Gorell, Baron: tee Gorell. 

— , Howard Turner 81-358d. 

Robert A. 92-^344b. 
—.William 92^2910. 
BARKETT, JOJBB FRABCX8 
80-41 Ic. 

— . BAMdEL AUaVSTGB 80- 

41 Id. 

Barnett House, Oxford 9l-1226d. 
Barneville, Fr. 80-443b. 

Barnsley, Ernest 80-283b. 

— i Sidney 00-283b. 

Barnsley, Yorks, 92-840b. 

Boro, riv., Any. 90-3e. 

Baroja, IHo 82-558a. 


Baromtiftnr «-080b* ^ 

Baron Kor^ gulf, Ruse. As. 


»kr< 


Pr, 91-16ia. 


Bsros, port, Yu^av. 01*1121^ 
Barosaurus 92- 15b. . 
Barotsoland; tsTr.* Rhod* 99- 
273b. 

Ri^ ikupm 'mrm lo* 

Barra. Francisco L. do 'w 91* 


90-417b, 


on ABB 

1 90-41 W, 812d; w- 

^ 786c; In G.S. tO^lOb, 

Barrage 00-2dOa, 264b; Ol-Oead; 
aerial 90-96o; roa6falne>gun 

81-89Aiu md>i!e 00-258a. 
Barrau, Sir John N. 82*45aa. 
Barranca Bermsja* Col. 02-74d. 
Barr A Stroud (firm) tl-1177b, 
1210d; 98*245a. 

Barro, Vt, 92-9250. 

Barren. Joseph 91-2iaa, 214a; 

Barr sLMaaakha 91-OlOd. 
BAJERSE* MAtrRXOB 90-417b; 

91-lS2a, llOad. 

Barreto, J^rrOa 92-129b. 
Barrett* IHlorenoe E. 92-91!^ 
Barrie. Hugh T. 91-569a. 

-uT “• • 

BAIUUU, AMTOIRO OZDUO 

BfiutllibTOir. RtmjurD 

90-417b. 

Barrington, Can. 91*1 162a. 
Barrios. Gual 9l-323a. 

Lmm*. W-417e, tt-S18«t t>- 
840b: englnesrsMistrike 90* 

1017c. 

Barrows, David P. 90-531d. 

BARRY, AZmiD 90^17o. 

—.Sir J. W.; •«« WdfcrBarry, 
Sii J. W. 

— , Thomas Henry 9B>1007d. 
Barry, Wales M-Mla. 

RijUlYMORB, ETBEL 80^ 

417c. 

BARTRIB, KABE YOB 90^ 

417c. 

Bartenstein, Oer. 9i-860o. 
Bartfield. Pol. 90-888 II (D4). 
Barth, Carl George Lange 9E- 
879a. 

— , Emil 01 n274&. • 

Barthels, Max 91-2 26e. 

RARTVOLOMBW, 90EC1I 


Oeprye 00-4174. 
BAxmioir, 


XOBXE 90-418d{ 

91-133d; 02*568a. 

Bartlesville, Gkla. 01*1 174a. 
Bartlett. Ellis AshmeadOl-llOSo. 
— , John B. Il*a02b; 

— , Paul 92-389C. 
r-, R. A. 90-189d. 

Bartlett, N.H. 91-llOlb. 
BARTOB, OliARA 90-418a. 
—.EZR mimmo 00-418a, 

hmd. 

— , Robert C. 01-/«7a. 

Bnrtsch, Rudolf Harts 90-826d. 
Barttelot, Nigel 91-36M. 
Bartun,Iuobard: sec Bartom R.C. 
BARBCnS, BBBBABD M. 80- 
418b, n8c;il^l028b. 

Baryos, Pol. 90*888 II (E2); 88- 
9290. 

Bary sphere 91-200d. 

Barxilai, Salvatore 81*622b. 
Barsinia, Said: seC Said. 
Baschnagel, Francis 82-299d. 
BASpOM, 30m 80-4180. 
Baseball 92-565b. 

Base fuse 80-130d. 

Basel cellR 90-058b. 

Bftsle, canton. Swits. 82*639c. 

— , Bwits. 9a-637d. il30d. 

Btts Etueffont, Fr. 91-158 1 (B3). 
BAEHFORn, FRENCZE 90* 
4lSc. » 

Basic-lined converter 90-751b. 

— slag 80*73d, 8lb. 

Basly, Emile Jos^>h 91-132a. 
Basra, Memop. 91-9 15h (tabic); 
99-810 (F7):90-977b; 81-1085b, 
7tt9a. 

Bas-Rhin., dept., Fr, 90- 11 6a. 
Bass. Robert P. 91-1 102b. 
BABSBRMANK, ERNST 90- 
418c; Sl-271d. 

Baase-Tjjrre, W.l. 91-1 55c. 
BA8TZAN, ADOLF 90-4)Rc. 
Bastogne, Belg. 82-977c. 
Bttstitdland, diet., S.Af. 82-529d, 
5.'{4a. 

418d, 860b; 9l-154c. 

Batan, isls,, Fh.Ts. S2-80c. 
Batang, Tib. 8S-724a. 

Batangas, Ph.Is. 89-89c. 

Batavia, .lava »1-I095a, 929b. 
Batciion, ft, Belg. 91-763a. 
BATEMAN, KATE S0-418d. 



BATE 

81-1l_. 

Batwville, Ark 90*>196b. 

Bath, Me. il-8Ji3e. 

— , So^m. 90-10226; 0l*1218»; 02* 
840b. 

Order of the 91-891b. 
Bathurst. N.S.W. 2o-8Ho. 

~ . W Af. 91-180b; 92-603e 

^ (hible) . 

Bathyseism 91-2J2b; 02-390C. 
BalignollM mortar l^775c, 77ed. 

268c. 

Baton Rouge, La, 91-799b. 
Battalion 90-2(Ba; 81-469d, 471d. 
»‘tt.2l8c. 

“ 1-U08O. 

_ — harbour 

^enoe 90-717di siege defence 

II-476B, 

-^ighid^ Ol 5l9d. 

BatnoeTBelg. 80-433d. 

Battle Cr^, Mich. 91-940d. 
Battle.cruisor n-427a, 431a, 

430d. 

— fields: §40 DevMiatsd areas. 
Baitleford, Cab. 9«-362o. 
Battleship 92*428 (Plate V.), 426a; 

W-^lM2-436h: 

Battles of ' Argonn^ Cambrai, 
eto.: §00 Argoutts, Cambraii etc. 
Battle y OrdolleS, Jos4 92*9D2d. 
BiUu^ei Ghul, plateau* Arab. 91* 

Batumi Cauc. tt-804 (A5); 90* 

. 365d, 223a; n-808a. 

Batu Pohat, Mal.PehixL: see 

Bauchi, prov., Nk. 91*1 134b. 
Baucq, Philippe 10-4360, 588c, 
613a. 

Bauditx, ^phus 90-S33b. 

Baudot obde JE^609b. 

BAUIR, ODETAY 90-410a. 

— , Marius A. J. 91*379c. 

— . Max Al-2700, 278d, 281a. 
—.OTTO 90-419ai ii-303a; 

lO-349o. 

Wilhelm •0-A27b. 

Baumann, A. (physicist) 91-360d. 
— , Arthur .^ibotiy Ol-llOCkl. 
Baumeister, Bernhard 90-327a. 

BAYABU 90*419b; 9i-232b 

religions 4|l-238d (table). 
Baxter, Peroivul P. 91-835d. 

Bay (miai.) 90-501h. 

" Bayano 'f iwafship) OMOSo. 
Bayard automatiQ pistol 92- 107a. 

“ Bayern ** (battleslup) 

Bayeux. Fr. 00-443b. 

Baylias, Henry. Maddook 9l* 
908fl; 99*4640;, 

— , WUUam Maddook 91-0Q2b; 
U-464b. 

Baynes. Charlotte Augusta 92* 
1059d. 

Bayntou, Barbara 90*8l2o* 
Bayon 91-16 lb. , 

Bayonet 91* 101 id. 

Bayonne, N.J ..91-1 102b (table). 
Bsyuda, desM 0ud- 80*67b; 
Basentin, Fr. foil. 

— le-Grand. Vt. 91-616 (D4). 

-- le-Petit, Fr. 92-516, (D4). 
Basian, pass, Turk.As. Sl-380b. 
BAZIN, BBNE, 90-422b. 

Beach, Cheater 92*3890. 

REX 90*422b. 

BertconafleUi, hifa of lot Bwrl of 
90^51 5a; 91*9820. 

Beodnell, H. J. L. 91-2160. 

Beale, C. G. 90-468d. 

Bean 90*4(79b. 

Boar isl., Arot. 98*563a; 90-160d. 
" Bear ” (ship) 80-1 90a. 

Beard, Dan i0-497b. 

Bcardmore, glacier; Antaro. 80- 
141b. 

Bcardniore,‘W. A Co. 91*712b. 

— enginu 90-39a. 

Bearing' indicator 91-1211b. 

— pickets 92-^623b. 

Bearings (sngineeritig) 80*36d; 

92-791b. 

Beatenbcrg, Rwits. 80-639o. 

Beat reception 88-1026d. 
BEATTY, DAYXD BEATTY, 

1st Earl 90-422b; 01-660tl; 
91-657C; 80-l02r>b. 

-, Mabel 82-1064<l. 

Bcaucatnp, Fr, 90-5:{6 (C5),536tl. 
Beauohnn'm, ,T. W. 90*0560. 

— , W. LYOOW, 7th Earl 90- 
423<1. 

Betuicluir, Fr. 01-IWlc. 




^aaeourt, Fr. ■•E*5i2d,_„;; 

S irWUrfArtcro,''- ''Ff. 

516 (B3). 

Pftre; see Arlin, Henri d'. 
Beaufort, Bor. 92*582a. 

— , sea, Arct. OfM^d. 
Beauieneourt, FV, 12-515 (P3). 
Beaulieu, FV. 0i«i518h. 

Beaumetx, Fr, 90-268 (A2)] 99* 
206a. 516 (HI). 

Beaumeta4os-Cambral 90-536 
^ (A4). 

Beaumont, Bek. 9t*168b. 

— , Pr. 92-920 (FI). 

— , Tex. 92-718b; lO-TOOd. 

— Hamel, Fr. 90*268 IV (A4), 
275a; 82-516 (B2). 

Beaurains, Fr. 90-268 IV (A4). 
Beaurais, Fr. 91-117 (02). 
Beaurevoir, Fr. 00-637c, 586 <E7). 
BeausCiour, l^V, 90>4)02c. 

Beaver, Ida S. A. 9i*t057c. 
BEAYEBBBOOK, W. M. AZT- 
kMi. Ist Baron 90^23d. 660o; 
•l-1106b: 92-178C. 

REBEL, FBBDZNAND AD- 
80-424a; 91-267ot 90- 

Beohi, Gtulio 81-612b. 
Beohuanaland, S.Af. 88«529d, 
534b. 

beck, FRIEDBZCV, Count 90- 

— , ]!^x Vladimir, Baron 90- 
S16d. 

— , R. and J. 9t-54e. 

Beoke, George Louis 80*3 12b. 
Beo k-Ooers system 91*765b. 
BBOXWZTB, JAEnw OAB- 
roll 90-424e. 

BOodrdel. Fr. 92*524b. 
B5cordel-B4court, F'r. 92-516 
(B6). 

B^eourt, FV. 92^516 (B5). 
Bicousrelle, Fh. M-5i8b. 

Becd, Carlos A. 90-192d. 
Bed-bug ii-69;k, 807a. 

Bedford,' Adeline, Duchess of 

92-iaOo. 

— Herbert 91-744d. 

Bedford, Beds. 92*841a. 
Bedfordshire, eo., Eng. 32*B40a. 
Betiier, Joseph 91-16^. 

Beduin (pe^ls) :El*302d. 

Bee 91-8970. 

Beebe. WiUkm M-14s. 
Boechamu^r Joseph 20-4940* 

— . OZR TBOXAE 90*4240. 
BklOHIWO, KBIiaT 
cnutrlot t0-424d. 

Bceckman, R. L. 82-269d. 

Boo disease i9-nS7a. 
BeefM*142d. 144b; U.S. 02*1400. 
Beehive tomb 90-181b. 

Becman tractor 92*741 a. 
BBERBORM. MAX ao*424d; 
91-2o. 


For Kty to A^iikbkLitons iee page xv^, 

lido 


425a. 

Beerenhrouok, Ru3rs de il-380b. 
Boor*0ofmann, Kiward 80-326a; 
91-227a. 

Beers, Henry A. 00*1 18b. 
Benrsheba (Hires SebaX Pkl* 92- 
820111 (CO): 91*1007o; 92*idd. 
667c, 820o. 

Beerst, Belg M-1008b. 

Bm^^ BDWARD sfbnobr 

Beet 82-617d, 856c. 

B.E.F.: sse Britlsh ExpedllobiHiry 

BMMj BBXHBObO M.42Sb. 

R5gin, (Cardinal 90*680d. 
Bdhagnies, Fr. 91-516 (El), 518a. 

Bl^YZODRXSX i0-425l>; 99- 

97a. 

Bclieban, Pers. 92-66n. 
Brhsgnies, Fr. 91*51 8b. 

Boilian, Arab. 80-]66a. 

beilby, sir oboroe 

THOMAS, 90-427d. 

Boira, Port.E.Af. 80-68 <G6). 
67d; 92-1300. 

Beirut, Syria, 92-6.53a, e56b. 
17a, 825a; 

Beisan, Pal. 81- I7c; 81-862d. ^ 
Bolt, Alfred 82-535d. 

Otto 89-5354. 

Beitb, John Hay: »cc Hay, Ian. 
n(<k/im^sabak.Hun|(. 91-4(!>6a. 
Bskir Sami Bey 99-655ii. 

Bela Crkva: ««e Wclsskircheni! 
Belaml. Henri B. 80-5604. 
BELASCO, DAYXD 90-42.Sa. 
Bclchamps, 1<V, ai-Hilb. 1fl2il. 
BELCHER, JOHN S0-428b. 
Belfast, Ire. 92-842a; 80-10270, 
.58.5d; orthopaedic centre 81* 
121Ha; riots (1013) 
riots (1021) 81-.584a; treaty 
provisiuus ai-fl88b; university 

81- 420C. 

— iiough, Ire. 81-588b. 

Bel field, Sir Henry Conway 91* 
678tl. 

— , Sir Herbert E. 92-l62d, 
Belfort, Fr. 81-1,58 T (IH), 167d; 

82- 97 lb. 973b, 93-14. 



BCL.«A-BflAG 

Belf^ dift, Arab, iO-16/k), 
mldiAk ooHoo, Af. m- 

6A (FA). 42He, 696, 98] b; com- 
Iii6r66 9<M82b. 4446: diamood 
minltm 90-130a. it<-828o. 
Bclaiiin literaluro «0**44Ao. 

— rfifufftyoa lA* 1069b; Sl-710o. 

— rcUfti work M-' 106 la; 91-39^, 

bbSq&om SO-iAOd: African Utr^ 
ribanry tO-OKc; agriculture 99- 
740«i; canaU 91*^a<i: 99-491a; 
coNt of livins 90-7 59b: divorce 

90- 846b; fKluoadon 90-430d: 
hcaHh 9tm97a: Internationj^ 
Financial Oonfcrence ti-68a; 
populuiion 90-43 lb, 91- 110a, 
233b; eldppiiw 90-647a; atrikcvi 
anfl JooK<nouia 99-5036; un- 
entploytncnt 91-696C. 

— : Armu i0-219d, 432d, 443b; 
arrtbttlaoce 01-10606; Antwerp 
aicffo 90-1554; damtratloiui 91- 
893l>; tnaiiNH 91-942c; riOca 

91- 279b. 

— ; Commeret and Indutttrv 90- 
431b, 440b; BraftU 90-492a; 
coal 90-7126; Sl-2l6a: llkm>t 

90- 94 la; Onaito# 90*442b. ^26, 

91- 2950, 41c; Iron and »te«l 


ThiB lndmx «09»* V«l$, XXX„ XXXI, end XXXil, only. 
See Vol, XXtX, ior index to Vole, /. to XXVill. inelueiee. 


9i-594ii; poat-war 
wool 99-10^. 

— : Jii$iOfry B0-432d; 9i-8lo; 

Bryce Committee 90-5t4c; Eaat 
Africa 90-881b; French war 
plan it-972b; German war 
plan 99-976b; Holland 9i-a80d; 
Peace Confarenoe 9I-37di Tan- 
: ttAyiict' i9-076dt Venaillia 
Tt eaty 91-32d. 

— . Gommiiwloii for Relief of: 

teC^Gommieeion. 

Belgrade, Serb. 9i-308o. 

Bolitc, Brit. Bond. 99-lOOOb. 
BILL. O. r, MOBBELT 90- 
446(1 

— . F. MoKalvey 9O-50OO. 

— . Bir Fr^oia H. O. 91-1134d. 

ammvlkmiu, l. 9o-446d. 

165c. 

— , Alexander Oraham t0-912c, 
— , Sir Heeketh 91-887b, lisad. 
— . Ingrae 91-968b. 

— . Johannaa 91-276b. 

— . Bir T. Hugh 90-446d. 

Bell, ial., Nfd. 9i-1090d. 

Bell oeU 90-9A6b. 

Belladonna: d*# Atropine. 
BeUefontalnc, Fr. 91-164d. 
Bellengliae. Fr. 90-536 (DIO), 
5;S6o. 

Belloray, Fr. 99-990 (K6). 
Balleviue, Ommteaa Jean da 90- 
5880. 

Belleville, Can. 90-94Sa. 
lll.91-42«b. 

Belleville boiler 90-815b. 

BBLLBW; S. BLTBBI 90-4470. 

Bellioourt. Fr. ai-533d. 637ai 
91-536 (DO). 

BeHlngliam. Wish. 9a-096a. 
Bello, Mcndee do 90-080a. 

Belloc. Beeeie Rayner 90-447a. 

99-447b: 9&-2o. 

Belloo-Bowttdee, Made Adelaide 
90-447b. 

Bellows, George 99-9o. 

BaUoiir. Xri 9dL-ii6ad. 

Bell telephone aystem 99-7l2d. 
Bellwaartie, ridge, Fr. il-273b. 
BILQW,illuA FOB 90-447b. 
612d. 

— , OTTO Ton 90-447b, 000b, 
^a; 9I-878d; Gaporetto 90- 
972d; Bofnme 99-517d: Tan- 
nenberg91-867a. 

Delrldge. Cal. 99*73d. 

Belt (machinery) 99-370b. 

Belt railroad, Bap Franoiaoo 99- 
358d. , 

S Pol. 90-898 n. (02). 
i. Minn. 9i-962a. 
r, diat-i Bomlnd. 9i-5lOa. 
Benarea. India 91-437a. 
Benavente, Jacinto 9i-A58b. 
Benavtdea, Oscar 9i-70d. 

“ , count 90-4470. 


Bend, ()reE. 91-1216d.* 
Benda, jCr«^155b. 


Bendix, Vincent ll-OOcL 

BCmU^IOT xe. (Pop,) 10- 
44H«, e84o; U-lUSlb; 01- 
006a; Irish policy ai*582b. 

Benedixinc 91-096o. 

Benclli, Bern 9l-612a. 

Bones. Eduard 90-786a. 

Ben4t, S. V. OO-UBb. 

— , w, R. ao-nsb. 

Benct'Mcroid gun: see Hotchkise 
nortaiile gun. 

BcnAvole (hospitals) 99*100 lb. 

Beney, Fr. 9i-517a. 

Beneyton, A. SO- 160a. 

BengM, prov., India 91-i36a, 446; 
bank 90-402b; reunion 90- 
772b; revolution St-437a. 

Bengal Iron A Bteel Co. 9Jl-453o. 


Bengali (i|^) Sl^Sga. 

Bengasi (Benghnsf) Triix 90-68 
(PI) ; a0-«%; M-780d; 

Benger. A. von. Baron IO-325c. 

Bent, riv., BoL •0-467d. 
Bcnicourt, Fr. 91-160b. 

B^igm (general) 9i-h01d, 808d. 
BeiinrsiTiar (tribe) 91-08&i 
Benin, prov., Nig. 91-1 13^. 

Beni ^ihir (tribe) 90-167d 

— Waghrain (tribe) 81-984d. 
Benjamin, llen4 91- 153c. 
Benlcuiep, Sum. 91-1095a. 
Bennett, A.^A. 90-390d, 

90- 

448c; 91-26. 

(XBOOBJ ABNOLD 90- 

Bepneti, hiJL, Arot. 90-100b: 
91-6830. 

BennOttitee gibsoniahus 90-482o. 
Ben Ne\ds t^ervatory 81-386b. 
BAnois, Alexandre M-795b: Mh 
8(1 

Beiioii (setoer) 91- 106b. 

— Mmc. F. V. 90-561b, 

— Pierre 91-I53b. 

BenonI, Trans. S9-772a. 
Bensdorf, Fr. 91-160d. 
Bonson^^^^tte 9|rip 



,448d: 89-404a. 

Benthos (aoM. yfa-llOOb. 
Bentinok. Count Godard 98- 
1015a. 

BUITLBT. JOBH FRAKOIB 

90- 449a. !l84d. 

Benue. Hv., Nig. {90-68 (D4)h 

91— 1135b. 

Bensene 80-480a; S1-723(L 

— compounds 81-463b. 

Bens engine 90-a0a. 

Bensfdine 91-4<53b.^ 

Bensinc oil 91‘^lOOOb. 

Bentol 91-87o; 91«385b: motor 
fbel 9l-520a, 17Sb; rubber 98- 
298b. 

Bensyl-aloohol 90-35a. 

Berane, Turk. 9i-979a, 1223e. 
Berbera, Bomlnd. 9i-509b. 
Berchen. Bflg. 90- 1 56o. 
BBBOH^rOXIl, t IGF OLD, 
count 80-449C, 329c; n-M. 
Berdowelonki, Pol. 91-1091^ 
Beregsasy, Cseeslov. 90-786 

Bere^ltavcn, Ire. 90-748d; 91- 
588b. 

Berengaria** (Hn^), 99-447c, 
BEBBOim, UKi i0-450b. 

De Ln Peer, 1st baron, 90- 
450b. 1004b. 

Berceov, RusS, As. 9t-468b. 
Berosteciko, Gal. 91-8060. 

Berg, Sigurd SO^lb. 
Bergamaeohi, Demetrlo 90-460d. 
Bergen, Nor. 91-1151o. 

— Bteamship Co. 91-1 152d. 
Berger, Cyril 91- 1 53a. 

— . Victor 89-808b; 91>llllc. 
Bergmann guns 91-284d, 285b. 
Borgsoe, Vilhelm l^888b. 
Bergeoo process 90-965c. 
BlBGSOir, BBIIBI LOBIB 
90-450b, 427d: 98-93d. 
Bergst^t, Harald 90-833b. 
Bori-beri U-102o: 81-U16a; 99- 
981d. 

Berici, ml. It. 191-600 (B6)f. 
Bering, riv.. Alek. 90- 103d, 711a. 
■, sea, Alsk. 90-i04a. 

, St., Alsk. 90-104b. 

Sea Commission •l-738b. 
Beringer, Quy 91-1 108a. 
Borinkey, Dionye 91*4 15b. 
Borkoland, Kristian 91-881d. 
Berkeley, George 9M26b; 99- 
90a. 

Berkeley. Cal. 90-530a; 9S-3a0b. 
Berkey, O. P. 91-21do. 

Berkman, Alexander 91-156a. 
Berkshire, co„ Eng. 89-840a. 
Berliuee, H. P. 91-37M. 

BBi^, Ger. (91-231 (C2)1; 

90- 450o; 91-232d (tables), 42b 
(table), 990a; labour congress 
81-09 Ic; newBpat>er« 91*1 lOOb; 
ship canal 91-239d; strikes 90- 
17^: theatre 90-859a; Work- 
men's and Soldiers* CounoUa 

91- 274(1. 

«, N.H.Sl-llOlo (table). 
Bermudas, isls., Atl.O. 91- 
603d. 

Bernafay Wood, Fr. 9l.5l3d. 
Bernartl, Claude 99-lOOc, 1143a. 
— , (Gen.) Sl-I.58h. 

— , John Henry 90-774d. 


Bernard, Tristan 90-860b. 
Beradorf , Auf. 90-d45b. 

Berndt (Gen.) 90-lB5b. 

Berne. Si^ti. 99-6374: 9l-104b 
(taMe), ^Ib, 400d: Conferaoce 
0910) 99-39b, 91-543c. 
Beyncau, Belg. ^Hl-438d. 
Berneohon, Belg. 91-81 4d. 

451b, 690d, 860b. 
BBBiri^Tlli. IDUAED 90- 
451b; 91-26^. 

Henri JO-BgOb; 9l-l64d. 
BBjUrBTCWT, JOBAllir 
Heiarioh von. Count 90- 
451c, 849fu 91-565c; 99-1019b. 
Derntsen. Kmus 3^831b. 

Borny, Fr. 99-513d. 

Berrango* C. A. L. 91-230c. 

Ber Reshid railway, Mor. 91- 
986d. 

Berretta, Col della, mt.. It. 80- 
577a. 

Berru, hiU, Fr. 91-6010. 

Berry, Edward Wilber 80-483o. 
Berry-au-Bae, Fr. 91-6124 
Bersaglicri Sl-638e. 

Bertaochi,. Giovanni 91-6 1 2a. 
Bertiugnemont, Fr. 91-330a. 
Bertet. Jean 90r847(l. 

Bertheaux, Maurice 91- 193a. 

BBBnmoT, mmmi m* lo- 

451d; 99-10(^b. 

- MaroeWn iO-653a, 462n; ll- 
Olnd. ' 

.PBXLIPFI, J.L. 90-452a, 
601a; 99-3050. 

Berthonval, Fr. 91-209b; [90- 

Bi^m ^TuUiroiB lbtwoh 

Bertli, let vieot. 90-458a. 
BBBTIUON, ALPHONM 90- 

452b. 

91-ei8d. 

Bertotti (general) 80-289o. 
Bertrand, Francisco 91-381o. 

— , Louis 91-153b. 

Berwiekshiro, oo.. Boot. 99- 
841b. 

Beii*seviesy, Albart von 91-41 lb, 
410b. 

Berinild, Pob 91-873b. 

Besancon, Fr. 91-100 (table). 
116b; fordfioatione 91-88M; 
98-4710, 972a. 

BBSAKT. AmfXI 90-452o; 91- 

4a7a, 2kd. 

BBSBLBB, HAHSTOir 90-452d, 

1.58a. 006a; tt-120a. 

Beehik, laka, Balk. 90-868d. 
Besier, Rudolf 90-8dM. 

Beeika Bay, Oai^. 90-803 (map). 
Beako, <£l. 90-865o. 

BBSNABD, PADL ALBBBT 80 - 
452d: U-4b. 

Besredka (pathologist) 91-427b! 
90-507d. 

Bessanoourt, Fr. 91-157d. 
Besaania. It 91-600 (£5). 
Bessarabia, prov., Russ. 89-302a; 
ll-33c; 89-3060. 

Beesborough, Countess of 99* 
1050o. 

Bessemer. Ala. 90-100d. 

Bessemer pr(7oeM 90-064b. 
Bessoncourt, Fr. 81-168 I. <G4). 
Beet. Harry 90-462b. 

Best tractor S9-740b. 

Besuki, Jav. 91-1096a. 

*' Beta'* (airship) 90-56b. 
Beta>crist(»balite 81-948o. 

Betadte Sl-940b. 

Betafo, Mad. 91-049b. 

Beta naphthylamine 81-403b. 

> oxynaphtnoio acid 90-860a. 

• particle 98-221a. 

<■ quarts 91-948o. 

— ri^s 99-2220; 91-183c. 

— tridymite 91-048o. 

Betclsme tetar)90-208d. 
BITHAK-BDWABDa, MA- 

Uldn 90-453a. 

Bethany, Okla. 91-1 174b. 

Bethel, Fr. 81-932 (B2). 

Bothell, Sir Alex. E. 91-1067a. 
Bethenoourt, Fr. 99-5 tSa. 
B4thenod-Latour alternator 99- 
1023a. 

Bcth-Holberg system 91-50 la. 
BAthinoourt, Fr. a9-518a, 020 

(C2). 

Bethlehem, N.H. 81-llOlb. 

— . Pa. 99-48d. 

— , Pal. ot^ied. 

*— Shipbuilding Corp. 99-46 lo. 

— Steel Oo. li-755a. 378a. 
B ethlen , Subheoi Count 91-418b. 
BiriakAiii koLLWio, 

Theobald vOn 90-453b, 330b; 
81-22b, 270^ 330b. 
Bethouoouri, Fr. 91-158 I, (A6). 
Bethonvillier, Fr. 91-158 I. (C3). 
Bi’thune. Fr. |9i-970 I (tok 
[90-268 II. (A6)]: il-206d; 99- 
080d. 


Betsiriry, val.. Mad. 99-75d. 

Beu^lgi4|re, Fr, 98-593d, 518a. 

Beusiniere/ forest* Fr, 91-158 f . 

Beutains, FV. 91-276a. 

Beuthen, Pot. il-124d, 405a. 
Bouseyiiie, Fr. 91-1644. 

Bevan, £av^ 11-1 lOOd. 

— . GersJd «-7m 
Beveland, canal, Holl 91-373d. 
Beves, P. B. 91-229d; 98-639h. 
— , Peroival Scott 90-883d. 

Bews, J. W. 90-480O. 
Bexange-la-P^'to, Fr. 91-160b. 
Bexley, Nicholas Vaiisittarti, 
Baron 91-432a. 

BBTBBS. OEBiBTZAir F. 80- 

455b; 99-.54tb. 

Besa, Marou: tcePrefacc 90-Xni; 
99^ 307^ Rumania: Literature 

BAsters, Fr. tl-109b (table). 
Besobrasov, Oen. Sl-807a. 
Besnio, Peter 90-792b. 

Bhopal, Begum of 91-438d; 89- 


BBowNAQamBx, am m. m, 

90-4550. 

Bhuptndar Singh, Sir: see Patiala, 
Maharaja of. 

Biache, Fr. 90-632o; 99-612d; 

90-268 IV. (C2); 99-616 (G7). 
Bialla, Pol. 91-870b, 872b: 90- 
888 II. (C3). 

Bialystok (Biolstok) 90*f888 HI. 
(B7), 498a. 

Biarrits, Fr. 91-117 (B4). 

Bibars, moeque, Egy. 90-529o. 
Biberklrch, Fr. 91-159d. 

Bib), Viktor 90-327b. 

Bible 80-684C, 688c. 

Bioherakov (general) 9t-62b. 
Biokett, Thomas Walter 91-1146a. 
Bicycle 99-727d. 

Biddoford, Me. 91-833a. 

Biddle. John 99-1007c. 
Bidlingmaier, F. Sl«831o. 

Bidou, ifenri il-it08d. 
Ridsy.Lith.91-1056a. 

BiefviUen. Fr. 99-516 (El). 
Biellny, Russ. 89-930a. 
Bieloetok, Russ.: sas Bialystok. 
Rielsk, Pol. 90-006O. 
Bienertb-Schmerling, Richard, 
Baron 90-3l7d. 

Bienne, Bwiis. 99-637(1. 

Biosme, riv., Pr. 80-19^. 

Btevre, J^lg. 91-164b. 

Dies, woM, Fr. 91-270d; 90- 
268 IL (C4); 99-616 (Bl>, . 

Biffen, Rowland 90-479 d, l48kf. 
**Blg Bertha'* gun 91-1182a, 
1202d; 90-253a. 

BZOBLOW, JOBXf 90-465d. 

** Big Five •* (banks) 80-307e. 

— Kve (journidiiite) 81-1 108b. 

— Five (packers) 80-202d. 

** *' (premiers) 98«328b, 

Bigbam, J. C., 1st Vieot. Mersey: 
•ea Mereey. 

Biigt ai Bei^n, bay, Af. (80-68 




iafra, bay, Af. $0-68 (D4). 
Big Stone Co., Mian. 81-002o. 
Bihajf. Boen. 90-475a. 

Bihar and Orissa, prov.* Indig 
81-4320, 436d, 44i^. 

Bihe. Ang. 80-130b. 

Bihuoourt, Fr. 89-523b, 516 (El). 
Biisk, Ruse.As. S9^7d. 

Bijar, Pers. 89«^e. 
BXXAHIB, 0ZE OAKOA 
Bing^ Maharaja of 80-455d. 
Bilbao. Sp. 89-651c. 

Bilbo, Theodore G. Sl-964b. 

Bile (mod.) Sl-427d. 

Bilok, Frantieek S0-325a, 702b. 
BILRABZZOBZ8 90-456b; 91- 
003d; 99-11864; 80-8740. 
Bilinski, Leon, Ritter von 90« 
473o. 

Billerioay, Ess. 90-06d. 

Billeting of Civilians Act (1917) 
91-72Ia. 

Billi (tribe) 90-165(L 
Billiards 89-567b. 

Billi nghurst, Guillermo 99-70d. 
Billings. Mont. 91-9764. 
BiUiter-Wkam cell 90-058b. 

Siemens cells a0-958b. 

Billiton, isl., Mat.Arch.!|91-1095a. 
Bills of exchange 80-9Slb. 
BiUyard-Leake, E. W. 99-1125o. 
BU<}deatt, Erneet 90-561b. 

Binary point 91-1 144b. 

— system 90-297d. 

Binaural listening 99-526c. 

Binet, Alfred 9l-14d. 

Bingerville, W.Af. 91-155a. 
Bin^am, Hiram 81-208e; 

Bin^'am, Utah 99-904d; 

750c: 91-956C. 

Binghamton. N.Y. 91-U14o; 99- 
854d. 


99- 

90- 


[43b. 


450d; ii-9e. 3b. 

Bid-Bid, proVj,Chll. 90-664e. 
Biobhemuit^ 88-l(X)a. 
Biogenesis IMh073d. 

Biogen hypothesis 99^ 101c. 
Biciogio form 90-4780. 

91-9124; 98-l$6b: genet- 
ie^l<!>14b; medical 9l-807d. 
Bionomics M-1 135c. 

Biophysi^ 99-lOOa. 

Biose 80-500b. 

Biplane 90-20O. 

sSriioS; siu,' Itai Hawaii 

o. H. 

90-4.'50(i._ 

— .8IB WZLUAM B. 80. 

450(1. 800c. 

Birinskf, Lm 80-859d. 

Birldjock, Mabel, Lady I9r 

. aottiTB:, 

^4|i|.ip8b; 

b; il-77db. 
(criuser) 89- 


10574. 

Wl 

(81-586d 
— , Chos. __ , 

" Birkenhead * 

Bn^lhwOHUC. OIOKOI A. 

M-457d; U-2o. 

Birmingham,, Ala. 90-lOOd; 89- 
854b. 

BXBMXNORkllO. Waniidek. IMK 
457d: 8I-940d; birthrate 80- 
458b; 81-464d; ebrnmercial 

library S0-439a; repertory the- 
atre S0*8.'S6b; university 80- 
450b, 88-963b. 

“Birmingham** (^up) S9-6D5b. 
Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
^ 80-459d; 81-l0l4a. 

BZBBBXiL, AtIGDSTZlIB 90- 

^ 400b; $l-556b, 2c. 

Bir Salem, Pal, kt-lOd. 

BiHh of a Hgtion (film) 90-696d, 
Birth-rate 90-650a. 845a; 89- 
421d; Austria 80-344b: Den- 
mark 80-8274; France 81-lOOa; 
Germany 91-234a; Hungary 
Sl-405e: Italy 9l-6I5e; Umi- 
tation 81- 17b: statiities 89- 
85M; venereal diewase 99^IOa; 
WoHd War 81-464(1. 

— Commission (1920) 89-9l0d, 
Births. Notiftoatibn of 80-650b. 
—.registration (U.K.) Sl-050b; 
(U.8.) fl-46ra. 

Birtley, Nortfaumb. 81-7104, 
260o. 

Bir Tobras. N.Af. 81^l4b. 
Bisbee, Arit, 90-195b; 89-500a. 
Biscay, prov., %>. S9-549d. 
BischofsWg. (for. [80-888 in. 


(AG)l, 892a; 81-80;^b. 
ItsehoTsi * 


Btsehbiswerder, Ger. 90-888 1. 
(B6). 

Biscoe, J, D. T. Tyndale 89- 
897e. 

Bisha, riv^ Arab. 90-164o. 
Bishop, William A. 90-560o. 
Bishop Falls, Nfd, 91-lO09d. 
Biskra, N.Af, 99^7e. 

Biskupiee, Pol, 90-405d, 

Bisley. Sur. 99-882b. 

BismarUk. O. E. L. von, prince 
91-18b; 90-327a, llOa. 
Bismarck, N.Dak. 91-1 148o. 

— , archipelago, N.O. 91-1 lOOd. 
Bismarokburg, E.Af. 90-891b. 
Bisping, Pr. 91-160c. 

Biasing, Merits Ferdinand von, 
90-4:J6dt5l3a. 

BIBBOLAte-aiBOAMAaOBl. 

I.. MM60d; St.028d. 

Bisson, Alexandre 8t-202b. 
Bistrioa, Pol. 90-^8 II. (14). 
Bistritsa, Rum. 88-3024. 

Bit (tool) 91-9584, 

Bitkow, Qal. S9-75h. 

Bitlis, Arm. 91-688d; 98-1070b, 
804o. 

Bitolj, Serb.: see Monastir. 
Bitech w«iler,Fr. 91-158 (Dl). 
BZTTIB, K. T. r. SO^la; 
99-3894. 

Bituminous coal 80-7 12b; 91- 
174c. 

Biaauskas, K, 81-778b. 

Biserta, N.Af. 91-292o. 

Biiet, Rend Sl-153b. 

Bjela, Pol. 90-888 HI. (B9). 
Bjolina, Bosn. 90-47.5 a. 

Bjerke, Eilcrt 81-1 1 60c. 
BIBMNIS, yZLBBLM 10- 
461b; 91-932a. 

BjOrkd Convention 80-447d; 91- 
20d. 

Bidmson, B. 81-1 159o. 
Bjurstedk Molla: tee Mallory, 
Molla. 

BZUlOmi, TZDAZ. DB LA 90- 

4614. 

Black, J. B. 9i-677d. 

Black and 'Pans 81-579b. 

Black and White Il-I106d. 
Blackburn, Lancs. IIB-840Ow 
, mt., Alsk. 90-103b. 


See page II4S for explanation of Index system, 
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BiMk Coantry, dist.« Bug. tl- 
£8do. 

— Diamond Cityi B<C.: gee 
Nanaiaiu. 

— fevor: •«« KaU-axar. 

Blackford, Katharine tt-3S0b. 

Hiaok Hand '' (iSerb.) Sa*404a. 
Black Lake, Can. 

Blackleg (p^io^ SO-QOlb. 
Blaok4iai (oommeroial) iS-8b. 
4i8t (shipping) t0«465e. 


Blackman, Frederick F. JMh<477a. 

Vernon H. JMM77C, 478C. 
Blackpool, Lanoa. ii*840o, 

** Black rrinoe " (warahip) Si<<* 
291d, 067a. 

Black River, canal, N.Y. tl- 
1115a. 

Black rot 80-478d, SOlb. 

Blaok Sea S0-368il, 2Ha. 
Blackwell, Alice Stone iS-424a. 
Bladder 8l«4dab, 8U6d: i0-862b. 
Blades SS-707d. 

Blaesveld, Belg. i0*>158c. 
Blagovyesbchenak, Ruas.Aa, IS- 
4d7d, 468b. 

Blaine. John J. n-1031a. 
Blainville, Fr. 81-16^. 

Blair, Mary S8-IO6O0. 

Blairville, 1^. 80-268 IV. (A3). 
BLAU, XDWABD 80-40id. 

blauLook, EALPB a. 80* 

461d. 

Blamont, Fr. 81-1500. 

Blanc, Alexandre 81-131d« 
Blanc, mt.. Fr. 81-033c. 

Blanche, J. E. 88-4b. 
Blanokonhom, Max 80* 145b; 81* 
216b. 

Blanay, Fr. 8O-206b. 
Blankenl^ridns, Belg. 80-7 18c. 
BUntyre, 8.Af. 81-1 1660. . _ 
Blast furnace 8i-500b, 023b; 80- 
73c, 761a. . 

Blastinc 81-6 Id. 

Blasting 81-51d, 067a. 

— gelatine 81-68a. 

Blastoderm 80-000a, 

Blastomere 80-068d. 

Blastopore 80-000b. 

Blastufa 80-060a. 

BlaumttUer, Edvard 80-833b. 
Blausy, ooalfleld, Fr. 81-1 12d. 
Blavatsky, Helena Petrovna 81- 

224d; 8t-387d. 

Bleaching 80-969c. 

Blcasc, Coleman L. 8S-548b. 
B14court, Fr. 80-630 (D2), 635a. 
Blegen, A. W. 80-181a. 
Blegny-Trambleur, Belg. 80- 
433d. 

Bleiberg, Aus. 80-570b, 346a. 
Rloibtreu, Hedwig 80-326o. 
Bleid, Belg. 80-434c. 
Blennostivo, Pol. 81-1066b. 
BlCriot, L. 80-15d, 30d. 

Blida, N.Af. 80-07a. 

Blicscastel, Ger. 8l-343a. 
Blighty Club 8a-1069d. 
BLINDNESS 80-461d, SlOd, 
727a: 81-OiOa. 

Blind Persons Act (1020) 80- 
402a; 81-093d. 
Blink-microscope 80-304a. 
BLISS, OOANUOTS N. 80- 
404o. 

— , G. A. 80-392a. 

-,TA8UB a. 80-404d; 81- 

1031d. 

Blistor 81-908b. 

— beetle: gee Omtharides. 

— rust 80-479a. 

Blisna, riv., Pol. 81-B74a. 

Bloo (German politics) 81-266c. 
Bloch, L. 81-705b. 

Block, isIm h i. 81-200a. 
BLOOKADB 80-464d, I007d. 
322a; 81-620a, 738c; Chile 80- 
063n; Denmark S0'^828b; Ger- 
many 81-234a; Greece 81- 
307(1: Holland 81-375a; Persia 
8^60b; Sweden 88-633b, 

— , Ministry of 80- 10 11a, 689c; 
81-41a. 

Block-caving system 81-066d. 
Blockhouse 80-542b$ 81-014o. 
Block ship 80-7 19a. 

— signal 88-238b. 

Bloem, J. C. 81-379b. 
BLOBMFONTBXN, S.AI. 80- 

466cj^-1177b. . 
BLOMTXBLD, SXB uoi- 
NALD 80-460d. I84d; 81-70ad. 
Blondel, A. 82-l024b. 

Bionic, Pol. 80-888 I.(D9); 88 - 
929d 

Blood ' 88-1030; S0-154c; 88 - 

224c: clothing 81- 1003a; heart 
81-361a, 348a; pituitrin 80- 
862b; shook 88-464c, 81-90^; 
transfusion 81-900a; vaccine 
therapy 88-9()6a; venereal dis- 
ease 88-909b. 

Blooming mill 81-692d. , 
Bioorningt.on, 111. 81-423d« 
Blowfly 80-926C. 

Blowpipe 8S-965C. 

*'Bmeher** (warship) lOrSiSb. 

— (*ode name) 8l-990d. 

Bludow, Gal. 81-804d. 


Blue (polour) 80*478a. 

Blue Bii^ (Scouts) 80*488o. 

Bluebottle (fly) 81-896d. 

Bluefleld, W.Va. 88-10074. 

Bluefields, Nio. tl-1130o. 

Blue Island. XIL 81-424b. 

— Mine Minii^ Co., Utah 88- 

g(j^ 

— Ridge, Tex. 88-718b. 

— Ridge Banaio^um, Va. 88- 

028b « ___ 

BL0B SKY LAWS 80-467b, 

77lb; 81-674b. 

Bluff Lake, 111. 81-426a. 

Blum, I^eon Sl-i32a. 

Blumenfeld, Ralph D. tl-llOflb. 

Blunt. Lady Anne i0-l65c, 467b. 

— , WXLFBXD 8. iO-467b; 8S- 
iOOlb. 

Blyth.Q. F. P. S8-18b. 

Boarding-out system 8S-126d; 
S0-662a; 88-8m 

Board of Admiralty: see Admi- 
ralty, Board of. 

Boat (m bridging) 80-602b. 

— seaplane 80-60b. 

— tailfsd shell; see Stream- 
lined shell. 

Bubelho, Abel 88-13.3a. 

Bobr, riv., Pol. 8I-874b; 80-900; 
81-1061b; 80-888 HI. (S7). 

Bobrinsky, Count 00-3 13 d. 

Bobrka, QaL 80-888 II. (H3): 88- 
75b. 

Bohulinoe, Pol, 81-803a. 

Booas del Toro, Pan. 8S-22b. 

Bocche di Gattaro, bay, Aus. 81- 
978a. 

Boccioni, Umlxirto 88-7d, 

Bocorm6, Visart dc 80-436a. 

Bochon, Oen. von 80-6 1 id. 

Bochum, Oer. 81-232d. 

Bock, bay. Spits. 88-663a. 

Bodaibo, Kuss.As. 88-468o. 

Bode, Boyd Henry 80-420o. 
Bodensee " (airship) 80-54d 


(table). 

80DXNO 


.DXNOTON, SXE NATHAN 

80-467b. 

Bodrero, Emilio 81-6 1 2d, 
Boehm, von (general) 88-524o; 
80-612d. 

—.William 81-4 16d. 

— YON BAWEXH, EDOXN 

80-4670. 

Bo6lle. (gen.) 81-166b. 

Boons, Daan 80-4464. 

Boeotia, dist.. Or. 81-300o; 80- 
181a. 

Boer War: see South African 
War. 

Bogatej^Fol.: battle of 81-1051b, 

Bognar, Cecil 81-4 19b, 

Bogota, Coiom. 8^722o, 20So: 
88-91 4d. 

Bohain, Fr. 88-079a. 

Bohan, Belg. 81- 164c. 

Bohemia, prov., Csecslov. 80- 
7850, 313b; geology 81-216b. 
See alao Cseohoslovakia. 
Bohemian glass 80-79 lo. 
Bbhlau, Helene 81-2274. 

Bahm, Karl 81-410b. 

— XBMOLLX. IDDAXD YON 

80- 4670, 896a; 81-787b; Car- 
pathians 80-681d; Dunajcc- 
Sau 80-863c; Luck 81-8014; 
Praerayi' 8t-197o; Rovno 88- 
296b. 

Bohol, P.Is. 88-80C. 

Bohr, H. 88-669d; 81-870o. 

Boia, S. L. 88-483a. 

Boiler 81-176C. 59lb, 

Boir Ahmadi (tribe) S8-68b. 
Boiry. Fr. 80-636 (Al); 88-616b, 
6320. 

Bois A11ong5, Fr. 81-6()4a. 
BOXBBAUDBAN, PAYL X. Y. 
LXQOQ 80-4670. 

Bois d’AiJJy, Fr. 88-1032b. 

Buis de Vauoelles, Fr. 30-264 I, 
(A5). 

Boise, Ida. Sl-422b. 
Buis-en-Haohe, Fr. 81-278a. 
Bois, fort 81- 163d. 

Bois-Grenier, Fr. 80-268 II. (Kl). 
Bois Hugo, Fr. 80-273b foil. 
Boisleux, Fr. 80-268 IV. (B3), 
266a. 

Bois, Rue duJB'r. 80-268 II. (D5). 
BOITO, AUXOO 80-4670. 
Bojan, Qal. 81-803d. 

Bokhara, state, Turkest. 88- 
8004, 334b, 

Boksburg, Trans. 88-772a. 
Bolante, wmxl, Fr. 80-194a. 
BOUDUWO 60 , BOUT SO- 
467d, 312a. 

Bolfras, A. von 80»621a* 
Bolimow, Ger. 80-899c. 

Bolitiders oil engine 81-6 10b. 
Boli var, state, 8&-013a, 74d. 
BOLXYXA, rep.. S.Am. 80-4674; 

81- 20$b: 88-10834: copper 80- 
761d; flnanoe 81-266o; Peace 
Conference 88-37d; railway 
80^)636. 


Boll vwwil: ggg CkAton boU 


Bolmir, Xu 
BoiiTsir j 

BOLBHXl 

88-505b; 


Bolm. Adolf 80-705b. 

BOLO. PAYL i0-409a: 81-140b. 
It. OI-OI60, 6360. 

]a 88-6750. 
lit i8*17b. 

80-468b, 731d; 

„ . ,.land is. 80-101d; 

Armenia 80-201c; Aserbl^la 
80-356a; Brest Lltovak treaty 
80-340d; Budapest lii-30M; 
China il«835d; Dai^ Herald 
ai-U06c; Fiteland 81-74a: Ger- 
maiw 81-248o: Hungary 81- 
415d loll.; Ireland 8i-550a; 
Islam 88-29o; Italy 81-630b: 
Japan 81*653d; X^tvia 81- 
730b: Xithuania, Sl«777a; Per- 
sia 88-64b; Poland 88-122b; 
Russia 88-318b, .336a, 80-732a; 
Tranaoauottsia 81«220e; Turkey 
(Nal^nidist) 88-220o. 801d. 
Bolton, Lancs. Bl-840e. 
Boltwood. B. B. 88-221b; 80- 

6224. 

Bomb 80-1200. 

Bombardment M-255a; 81-532d; 

naval M-628 r: 80-7l7b. 
Bcunbay, India 80-4O2b; 81-4 lb 
(table), 437a; 88-603a. 

— , pres., India 81-432o, 44 id, 
443a. 

Bomber 80-43a. 9Qa, 

Bombon. Fr. 8l-932c; 88-610b, 
10024. 

Bombp roof s helte rs 80-89o. 
BOMBTUOWBM 80-4694; 

naval 81-12 12b. 

Bona, Alg. 80-1 12o; 81-202b. 
Bonar, James n-506b. 
Bonarelli, Guido 80-145b. 

Bonar Iaw, Andrew: see Law. 
Bonavis, Fr. 80-280d. 

BonoeikHi, fort, Belg. 81-764d. 
Boncour, Paul 81-i:lSa. 

Bond, Bligh 88-201d. 

, Sir Robert 81- 1 100b. 

Bond issues 88-867a. 

release from 81-773d. 

Bon de Servanoe, fort, Fr. 81- 
168 I.(Al). 

Bondoc, bonin, P.Is. 8S-76b. 
BONE. MYXEREAD 80-47 lb. 
Bone 81- 108a, 1219a, 1221a: graft- 
ing 81-909b. 121^, 108b. 
Bone-ash 80-9d0b. 

Bo'ness, Scot. 88-384e. 

Bonga, Gamer. 80-530d. 
Bonham Carter, Sir Edgar 88 - 
616b. 

Bonhomme, pass, Fr. 81- 160a: 
S8-936b. 

BONX, OXAOOMO 80-47 lb. 

Bonilla, Manuel il-381b. 
Bonnevic, Kristine 88*1039c. 
Bonntllos, Igoodo 81-930a: 80- 
685a. 

Bonn, Leo 80-812o. 

Bonnard, Pierre 8S-6b. 

Bonne projection 88-623b. 
Honneau general) 81-1 660. 
BonnefL Cuoien Sl-160a. 

Bonnet Rouge 81-140b. 

Bonny, riv., W.Af. 80-67d; 88 - 
603c. 

Bonomi, Ivanoe 81-2S3o. 

Bonsels, Waldemar 81-228d. 
Bonterapelli, Massimo 81-6 i2b. 
Bonus l8-939d. 210o; 80-757h; 
boys 8S-968d: insurance 81- 
402b; munition VorkorB 81- 
722a: on output 8l-046o; rail- 
way workers 81-238a; twelve 
ana a half per cent 80-171o. 
BiU (U.S., 1920) 80-824d. 
Bony, Fr. 80-536 (D8); 81-6.33d. 
Bonyh^t Huim. 81-41 lb. 
Bookbinding 80-2S3b. 

Boole, George 88-90b. 

Boonville, Mo. 81-065b. 
Boortmoerbeck, Belg. 80- 157a. 
Booster (railway) 81-238b. 
BOOT, EXE JESSE 80-471e. 
Booth, Sir Alfred Allen 88-457d. 
— , A. C. 88-699b. 

OHAELES 80-4714. 

— , Florence (Mrs. Bramwell 
Booth) 80-471d. 

— , George Macaulay 81-1014b; 
71.30. 

— . H. 80-956a. 

— . WILLIAM 80-4714. 118d. 

, William Bramwell 80-47 Id. 
Booth-Hall furnace 80-064b. 
Bootle, Lancs. 88-84(>o. 
Bootr»tnakin g 88 -833d , 

BOBAB, WCbLZAM 1. 80- 
471d, 

Bords, Swed, t8-629b. 

Borasjan, Pore. 88-63b. 
Borcholiiisk, Cauc* 81-221a. 
Burchardt, Georg H. 81-228a. 

L. 80- 149b. 

— , Rudolph 81-226d. 
Borchgrevink, C. E. 80-140o. 
Bordeaux, Henry 81- 152b. 
Bordeaux, Fr. 81-117 (B4), 107b, 
117(1; aviation station 81- 119b; 
U.S. (uimp 80-824b. 


I. M-472a. 
984d, 554d, 507b; speeches 
80-5604. 

Bordet test 88-008d, 

Bordon. Hants. 80-413b. 
Boroa-Riooi (edmiral) 81-613b. 
Boreida, Arab. •0-164b (map), 
166c. 

Borol, E. 81-877b. 878a. 

Boremel, Gal. 81-8Q4d. 

472b; 88^96a. 

SOLON H. 80-472e. 

Boritus tools ll-826b, 958d. 
BOEIS XXX* (King of Bulgaria) 
80-4720, 6aia. 

Borislaw, Pol. 80*888 II. (B4). 
Borkum. sjl., Ger, 8^848o. 
Borne, Holl. 81-374^. 

Borneo, is)., Mal.Arob. 81- 
1005aL88-76b. 

BOENn JEAN B. B. 80-4724. 

BOEoana boii bojna, 

8vatos»r80-472d: Carpathiatm 
S0-864c: Italy 81-697a. 

Boron sulmxids 81-9254 • 

Borough councils 81- 127b. 
Borromeo Encyclical: see Bdi~ 
tas gaepe Dei. 

Borsa, (^ai. 81-806e. 

Boi’viile, Fr. 81-16ib. 
B<^^law-Tustanowtos, Qal. II 

Boraeohov, Pol. 80-888 II. (El). 

BOSANQYBT, BBENAED 80- 

4724; ll-07a. 

Bosch. Ernesto 80-l02o. 

Bob(41i. Paolo 81-6a3a: 80-460d 
Bosis, Adolfo de 81-6l2o. 
Boskem skull 80-146o. 

BOSmA AND RBEXBQO- 
Tina 80-473a, 368b. 328a 

foil.; Montenegro 81-079a; 
Russia 81-3 1 5b; Serbia 10- 
516c; Yugoslavia 11-1 116a. 
Bosporus, sir., Turk. 80-718a. 
Boss, Lewis 10-297d. 

Boss (U.S.) ll-881d. 

BOSTON, Moss. 80-475b; 11- 
864b; 81-854b; arts and crafts 

80- 2840; juvenile labour 81- 
670n; hospital statistics 81- 
387a; housing 81-40)4; infant 
mortality 8l-467d; library em- 
ployees’ union 81-763d;military 
training 81-761d; muslin 81- 
Oc; police strike (1919) 81-900b; 

81- o97a; trade union college 
•1-8774. 

Boston (danoe) 10-790a. 
Bosworth, T. O. ll-214o. 
BOTANY 80-4760, 923o; anat- 
omy of plants 80-482b; bao- 
tenul diseases 80-3604; ohem- 
istry of sap pigments 80-477d, 
637o; cytology 80-483d; eool- 

X 80-48Ub; horticultural ex- 
ration 80-480d; importation 
i0-925a,* insect pests 80-4704; 
Mondelian breeding 81-9 13b, 
80-74a; morphology •0-481b; 
mycology 80-478o; physiology 
80-4764 , 81-1034*, sex of 

plants 8l-422b; soil sterilisa- 
tion IO-479d. 

BOTHA, LOYXS IO-485b; 11- 

535a; 81-230b; 81-772o. 
Bothesat, Georges do 80-32o. 
Bothmer (soldier) 80-867o; 81< 
8014, 807b; 81-206b. 
Botryopteridae 80-483a. 

Botrytia (fungus) 80-4780. 

— cinerea 80-478d. 

Bottles 81-289b. 

Bottomley, Horatio 81-1 IO60. 
Bottom alicing caving method 
81-95.54. 

Botulism 80-976C. 

Boulme, P. 81-887a. 

Bouohain, Fr. 80-268 IV. (E2); 
8S-517a. 

Bouohardat, A, 89-299a. 
Bouchavesntis, Fr. 81-516 (06); 

81-5 14b; ll-526b. 
Bouches-du-Rhdne, dept., Fr. 81- 
109c. 

Boucioault, Dion 80-855c. 
Bouconvillo, Fr. 88-1032 CC4). 
Bougainville, isl., Mal.Aroh. 81- 
1101a. 

Roughton, Rutland Sl-l()47d. 
Boulder, Colo. 80-72.34. 

— Canyon, Nev. 81-lQ97b. 

Boule, Pierre Marcellin 80«145a; 
88-120. 

Bouleaux. Fr. 81-516 (F4-5). 
514a. 

Boulonger, Marcel 81-169a, 109b. 
Boulogne-la-Grosse, Fr, 11-51 8b. 
BouIogno-sur-Meri Fr. 11-1 180, 
1060a. 

— sur-Seino, Fr. 81-109b, 

BOYEASSA, HBNEX 10-486a 

661b. 

BOYEOHIBE, AETHYE 10- 

486b. 




BOYBOHXIEi JfAMBS D. Hh 

486b. 

Bourcllw. Fr. ll*602a. 

§S’u3illb%?^iry.A.«o. 

486b: ll-133c: ll-40d, 

•, Maurice 80466d. 

^ •, Robert 81-8410. 
purges oasematiiJl*476b. 

BOYEOET. PAYL C. J. 80- 

_ 486b: Sl-iaSo; 81-l(M)9b, 

Madame, Andorra 80- 

Bourgonoc, La, Pr, 8i-161d. 
Bourmot, A. 8, 80-661a. 

Bourton Wood, Fr. 80-536 (03). 
Bourn, Augustus 0. 8i-30lb. 
BOYENX, FEANCIS iO>486o. 
Bournemouth, Hants. 31-840c. 
Bournouvillc, Eugene 81-96.5d. 
Bournvillo, Warmek 80-528a. 
Bourogne, Fr. 81-158 t. (B6). 
Bourrelei 80^12Qo. 123b, 

BouafioU, WiUiara R. 81.35ad. 
Bousigmes, Belg. 81-1694. 
Boiissois, fort, Belg. 81-884d. 
Boussu, Belg. 81-lOOc. 

Boutros Ohmi Pasha 80-942b. 
Boutroux, Etieuno Emile 81- 
noa. 

Buuttegourd, Ger, 81-329a. 
Bouwfueester, Louis 81-379b. 
Boucincourt. Fr. 11-516 (A4L 
Boveri, Theodor 10-484b, 782a, 
Bovet, Marie Anne de 11- 154b. 
BOYXT, HXNEY TAYLOE 80- 
4860, 

Bovey Tracey, Dev. Il-2l6a. 
Boviiigton, Dor, ll-694a. 
Boyojenta, It. 81-600 (CO). 
Bovmitoh. Henry Ingcrsoll M- 
104o. 

BowoL large: ggg Colon. 

Bowiu, •»» MU.OKBNKI|( 

10-486e. 

Bower. Frederick Oipen 10-4Slb. 
Bowers, Henry P. 80-1404; 11- 
387a. 

Bowie, William 81-204d. 
BO^IMS. T OXBSON 10-486d. 

Bowley. Arthur Lyon i0-756b. 
Bowls (game) 8l-.301o. 

Bowman, Isaiah 81-208o. 
Bowring, Sir C. C. ll-679a. 

Box calf ll-744a. 

Boxer indemnity (China) 80- 
6594, 064c, 666b. 

Boxing Sl-560d. 

Box-late 81- 180b. 

Box-making tl-741b. 

Boxtel, Hou. Sl-374b. 

Boyce, W. D. 80-488a. 

Boycott Sl-738b: Hungary 11- 
418a; Ireland 81-556h, 81-576a; 
United States 81-608c. 

Boyd, John S0-560b. 

Boyd, W. G. 80-678i 
Boyd Carpeuter, William: see 
Carpenter. 

Boyden (sailor) 81-91 lb. 
Hoyd-llawes, Harriet 80-151o. 
Boy-E<l, Karl S0-843a. 

Boyclles, Fr. 81-52. 3b. 

Boyle, Sir Alexander Q. 11-1 134d. 
— , Sir Cavendish 81-887b. 

— , E. C. 81-607a. 

— , E mmet I). 81- 1008a. 

— . JOHN J. 80-4804. 

— , Nina 88-1046a, 10540. 

William 80-866a.^ 
b 6 yLI 8YB, EBNf 80-4$6d; 
81-152b. 

BOYNE, LEONAED 80-486d. 

Boypyich (general) 80-.380b. 
BOY BOOYT8 80-487a, SOb; 
88-9684; Csttchoslovakia 80- 
7904; Siam 88-405d. 

Bozen, Aus. 81-600 (B2). 
Branten, Oskar 81- 1 156b. 
Brabant, prov., Belg. 80-4344. 

— . North, prov^ HoU. 8l-374a. 
Brabrook, Sir Edward W, 81- 
369o. 

Brace. D. B. 81-2624. 

— , william 81.688d. 

Brachet (biologist) 80-968c. 
Bracing (aircraft) S0-34d. 

BEACOYXMOND, TELIX B. 

10-488e. 

BEADBYEY, EXE JOHN 8. 

80- 488C. 

“Bradbury*' (note) 80-488c. 
Braddook, Pa. 81-37««., 
BEADDON, M. E. 99-4884. 
Brade. Sir Reginald H. 80-591d, 
818(1. 

Braden Copper Co., Chile 81- 
956e, 

Bradford, P». 81-72o. 

— . Yorks. 8a-840e, 168d; banks 

81- 2 18a; 80-307c; diocese 80- 
677c: woollen trade 88- 1000a, 
I68d. 

— Co., Fla. |l-87o. 

Bradlaugh, Charles 80-452n. 
Brady, Edwin James 80-3120. 

— , James H 81-42.3a. 

Braga, Theophilo 8&-i29b, 181a. 
Bragansa, (family) 88-l32o. 

— , Miguel, duke of: see Miguel. 
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BmOO, 

30-488d. ease. 

Williaio 4. 

Brahe. TScho llkaoib, 
Briihm, (5tto tl«a26e. 

Brahmaputra, riv„ lodia 


Tiaputn 
672c; 11-30^. 

BraUa. Kum. »-302b. 909a. 
Braille type 90*49951, 

Brain 90-1 44a; 99-1 04b: eernbraK 
Ipinal fever 9t-M7o: OO-OOBa: 
91 *10^ on 90*790c; surgery 

Bruisne, Fr, 91*013a. 
Bmitheraite. Bir Walter P. 90* 
5:i6c. 

— , W O. 9(M89b; 

— . William H. H. iO-llBb. 

Brake (engineering) 91*1009d. 
Bruk^an, Tranavaal, B.A.. 99* 

Bralobraegi, Pol. 9l«»9T9o. 

BRAMUBT* FlUBK 9<M99a. 
Bruncii, Abtia Hempstead 90- 
llHa. 

Branch produefs 9i-220b. 
Branco, rlv^ Bra*. 91-208c. 
Brand, Bir Christopher J. Q. 90* 
OMa. rxida. 

— .HobertH. 99-303a, 

BAAHBBli, lX>iriB O. 90- 

49»b; 99-9970, 

Brnndoobufit prov., Qer. 91* 

geaplane 90-90o. 

BRANPBB. OlOEa M. 0. 

90-490b. 

Bnindun, Alford do B. 90*05c. 
Brandon, Caiutda 90*M8a; 91- 
940a. 

Brandt, Frank 90-7/12d. 

99-4u: 99-r>a. 

BfOortor, J. q. tl*916c. 745a. 
Brantford, Chin. 90-549a. 
BBANTDra, BJTALBCAE 90- 
49O0; 99*0950, 630b. lQ70b. 
Bra(iuo, Goorgoa 99-7a. 

Brasov, .Uuin,: tea Brnsso. 

Brass 90-127o; ll-OSOa; 90- 
9610. 736c, 

BraNsac. obalOeld, Ff. 91-U2d. 
Brassoitte, Fr. 99-1032 (B4). 

BEA8BBT, TROMA$ BEA8- 

8BT, lat Enrl S0-499d, 

Brasso, Hum. battle (lOtO) 99- 
305d. 

Bratianu, Ion90-334a; S9-40b. 
Bratislava (Pressburg), Caal. 

90- 796 (mat)}. 

, VintiW !^303o. 

Bratt, Xvii n ii- 6.’10d. 

BEAtrN, mUf&tQB 90-4S9d: 

91- 279a. 

— . Lily 90-499d. 

Bra^i’o^ Franco 91-117 (D3): 99* 

Braye-«a-La<ianoia, Fr. 91-0(X^. 
Bray(Hiur-»ommo» Fr, 99*5X0 
(C7). 

Brayton, LUy: see under Aacho, 
Oscar, 

Bras. Wonooslao 90*4l 
Brameut, Fr. Ol-WOa. 

BRAZIL, rspv, S.Am. 90*400b. 
490d; boundary troiity 99- 
0C)3a; 91 -208b: ccunmercs and 
industry 90*492a. 0644: ftnaoce 
80-403a; 9l-255c; geology 9|- 
21O0; history O0-493b; 99* 
1093d, 37d; laternaiional I'i- 
naiioiat Conforsnoo fl-69a; 
navy 90-403a; 19-439(1; re- 
ligion 90-(i80b. 

Brjuoria Co., Te*. 99-7 180. 
Brnssa, P, P. F. C. Savorgnan de 
9I-i6ib. 

BrnssaviUe, Fr.Eq.Af. S1*151 q, 
128a, 124d, 

Briiko, Hosn. 80-475a. 

JtnJu, <iiHt., Yugoslav. 91-978b. 
Brciid 90-702o; bread atation 99- 
120d; British troops 91-195b; 
prisoners of war S9-154b; 
rationing 81*293d; U.B. 91* 
4M4c. 

BRBAL, MXOBOBL J, a. 90* 

4IMc. 

Brourley, Harry 91-594b, 

Breast fifodiiig 80*H.50a; 91*468d. 
Breatliing: see ilespiratory sys- 
tem. 

Breluioh, Get*. 99-343b. 

Brobotte, Fr. 91-158 1. (Cr>). 
Breokenridgtis, 7Vx. 89-7 19c, 
Breckinridge, Sophonisbu P. 91* 
4Ulb. 

drecknookshiro, 00., Wales 99- 

iiOh. 

Wa, Holl. 91-.374a. 

^;eh (of gun) 91- 1182b. 
tding cartridge 80-127a. 

Im atui Breeding 91-19db: 
l3ihL9$*Xl39a; 90-75a, 78o; 

. JaYiSi|l*913a; 90-78b. 
Bri^nndigilK, Bolg, 90-1.50e. 

Bieor, P?ilfpi01d, 


«. 

99-229b. 


91* 





BrsMwiau, Aus. i9-606a. 
Breitenbaeh, Paul vpn il*275b. 
Breitnsr, OeOrA Hendrik 91- 
379b. 

RR|Sl3Dr; stato, Ch»r. 91*931 
(¥8); 90*49407 91*282d. 
Bremen ” (submarine) JR9-608d. 
** Bromse *’ (oridser) I0*743b. 
Brond. Witlfaih A. il*464d. 

ISS.V”11?1S5». ™. 

fl08a. ^ 

Brentano, J. F, Sf-lOOa. 

— . hVBiinQ jr. 90*4944, 
Brescia, It. 81-600 6l5o. 

Breslau, Pol. 89*l94a: 91*23^; 

90-850bi 99*1070d. 

“Breslau*^ (iVarship) 80-249e. 
Brest, Fr. il-lflfilb; 90-601a; 

90*824b. 

Brest LitwA, 

JVmdvn:. Mnxm 

fp-40«d, 887a, eOBh. 

— Litovsk, Troaly of (1918) 99* 
1084b; 90-941bi Aland Is. 90- 
102a; Armouia IM-lOOb* Estbo- 
nia 81-1 Id; Lithuania 91- 
77ttc; Polish Ukraine 99-120d. 
Bretagne " (battlssbip) 99-437d. 
Brethren 80*092a. 

BRITON, 10X18 A. A. X, 90- 

498b. 

Brettroieb, MaglmUlan Fyfadrloh 
von 90*4 19d. 

Breviary (Homan) IO-684b. 
Brevilliers, Fr. 11-168 I. (A5). 
Brbvium 99*2210. 

Brewer, Earl Leroy 81-064b. 

raX; 90-4690, 
loan. 90-4744. 

Broslna, Otokar 80-702b. 
Bresno, Cssi. 90-786 (map). 
Briacho-Baint-VaHte. Fr. 91-1 13c. 
Brialmont, Henri Alexis 90- 
156d: 99-473a. 

Brialmont, fort 91-76^. 

BrXbano, It. 91-600 (C4). 

Brice’s Canyon, dist., Utah 99- 
904a. 

Briconlo (gen.) 91-016a. 

JON 90*408d. 
„:R 9(^f>00b. 

BRZOR 90-5CK)b. 

Bridgeport, Conn. S0-736b; 99- 
854b; 91-40 Lb 90-834b: labour 
troubles M-CUMio. 

Hridgei^ C. B. 99-420b. 

. RO&nT 90-500O, .S04d; 81- 
2c, 3a. 

Bridf|es-Lee photo-theodolite 99- 

. 0 . 

600c. 

■species (but.) 90-478o. 

■ train 90-^ Ic. 

Bridoux, f'r. 91-2730. 
hrieg. Bwita. 99-63()b. 
BriouIlca-sur-Meuss, Fr. 91-032 
iF4), 032d. - 

BWtrX, BUGIoIB 80-604b. 

86b; 81-1524. 

Bney, Fr. 99-l031d. 

Itrigude (aircraft) 91-R8d. 
(artillery) 90-259a. 

(infantry) W-470b. 

^BiaaS, CH9RLB8 A. 80- 

604b. 

1— , Muasrs. Tlonry 89- 160c. 

— , Lyman James 90-394d. 
Briglicn^, Harold 80-S56b. 

~RmBT,llAMB8 PRANGS 80- 

604b. 

>, Richard 80-504b. 

Bri^jiion, Bus. , 89-840o; 90- 

, W.L 99-10070. 

Bright’s diaouao 90-604b; 81- 
547c. 462b. 

Briiuont. Fr. 80-609c; 91-601c. 
Brindisi, It, ai-202a. 
BRZNKXBY, PRANS 30-r>04c. 
Brio, Louis 81-4 18d, 

Brlouctte 90-4Sld: 9l-236a. 
Brisoahe, Austr. 90-3l0c, 678d, 
Brief on, Adolphe 91-164d. 

— . BHOnili B. 90-604O. 

Bristol, Conn. 90-7.36b. 

Gloa 99-^0o; 90-1022d. 

— , Pa. 91- 1029c: 99-.50d. 

*' Britannic ” (liner) 99-430 Plate 
IV., 456b. 447b. 

Britannioa Year Book (1013) 


British army 90-206o foil.; 99- 
850o; arcountatita 99*851 b; 
artillery 30-209d, 260d. 250d; 
•9-85 (m. 8dlri;fivlation91*81d; 
eamoimage 90-542C; canteevm 
90-562d: 91*94a; chemical war- 
fare 96-2000, OSOc; cost 90- 


O8O0; demobiHsatioa i0-814d; 
dental service l^210b; O.O.H. 
A. 90-602b; englnMni ia*200o; 
9i*66lb; field gUMr 91*ll90e: 
Indian army agglBtMlioe OL* 
438b: infantry l9-850d; 9t» 
469d foU.; Kildheoer’s organ- 
isation 91*68Id: HetMiiog ieti 
99-&36d; maohWfun tsetiei 
91*S22o: maps i9*692d: medafai 
and decorations 9i*889b; medL 
cal Mrviee i^910a, 243d; 

militia ll-850o; mining operiv 
dons 91-0500; mobilisation 90- 
208c; munitions 91* 1013d; pay 
ii*961b; peace establishmetit 
i9*861e; pontoons i0*50Qo; 
Post-War Army il<»960b: rw* 
leased men St-83db: ti-710b: 
shrapnel 90-261d (table); sigiml 
corps i9*85a; staff 99*668b; 
supply 90*210o; tanks 99-d78c; 
terntorfai army 99*860e; tobac- 
co 99-733b; transport Sl-OOld; 
J9-861b; 9i^210o7 war savings 
99-360d; yeomanry 99-8.50d. 

— Army and Navy Leave Club 
99-1059d. 

BRmiR OalBMBU, prov.. 
Can. SO-6(Ho, 7l2c; 81-103a, 
106a; divorce i0-846b; mini- 
tnum wage 91-006a; soldier 
settlements 90-658d: university 
99-907o; water power 90- 
950c: Woman Suffrage 99-]038d. 

— lAiT AFRICA 90-606C, 883a, 
68b, IlOb; Kikuyu conference 
(1018) 99-6770: man 91-848b; 
woman suffrage (1020) 99* 
1038d; see affo Kenya Colony. 

— llfPXRB 90-600c; history 90- 
084d; ti-lOo; papal policy 90- 
68O0; Peace Conference 99- 
38b (ft. note). 

•— Empire Leave Club, Cologne 
M-i069d. 

— Empire, Order of the 90- 
1018b; 91-801d; 99-1090d. 

— Engineering Standards Asso- 
oiation 90-34a: 91-02.5d. 1004a. 

— * Fhepeditionary Force 90-206d, 
2()8d, 100.5b; canteens 90- 

662d: 9lr638c; disppsitionCAug. 
1014) 91-176o; French war 
plan Nl-973d; Marne, battle of 
the 91*H65b; Mons retreat 99- 
976c; post-war army S9-8.V)c: 
star (1914) ii*B80d; transport 
91- 1060a. 

— fleld wireless set9i*487d,48Ha. 

British Guiana, colony, S.Am. 

99- 1006a; 9l-108b,106a(tableB). 

— Honduras, colony, O.Am.^99- 
10a6a;St*ioa>:91-106a(tabliis) . 

— Isles: see United Kingdom. 

— Medical Ass’n. 90-l37d, 990a. 

— Museum 91*796b; 90-525b; 
il-080a. 

— Navy 91-1066d; 80-6c, 984d, 
KX)5b; 9i-273b; anti-aircraft 
guns 91-1210a; avintiem 91- 
Mc; “Big and Little Navy” 
30-l()04b: blockade 80-464d; 
camouflage 90-640b: censorship 
19- 594a; convoy S0-740d; fi- 
nance 9O-O8O0; geuretl turbines 
9a-792a; 91-1 204d foil.; guns 
81-I204d; Jutland battle 91- 
663b‘, kite balltMjn 90-5r>cl; 
losses Sl-ia87d; 99-6 l2b; med- 
als and decorations 91-8K9d; 
Mediterranean 91-29 Id; North 
Bea 81-20b; oil fuel 82-7(Wl: 
range finders 99-244o; ship- 
buiming 99-426a, 428ft; survey- 
ing 89-627d; war savings move- 
ment 89-366d. 

British North Borneo 98-581d. 

Britisli Nurses’ Association 90- 
lOOa. 

— Schools of Archaeology (Ath- 
ens) 80-18 la; (Jerusalem) 82- 
21b. 

— South Africa Co. 9a-629o, 
260d. 

— I’rode Corpomtlon 30-499o. 

— War Mission 99-177b. 

Brits, Gen. Coen 80-88()a; 89- 

542a. 

Brittany, dist., Fr. 91-1 16a. 

Britten, N. L. 8I-2IO0. 

Britton,^ Jack 39-5fi0d. 

Brno (Brimn), C*sl. 90-78lib 
(mao). 

Broaching mnehino 81-827a. 

Broad, C. l>. 89-97o. 

Broad arrow eTucitie 90-39d. 

Broadbent, Bir John 90-5i0(l. 

SIR N^XAM H. 80-610d. 
BROAX>H0RST, BRNRT 80- 
510d. 

Broaclstalrfl. Kent 91-1 147d. 

Brooehi, vlrgiHo 91-61 2b. 

Bnwk, Sir Frederick 90^i'743b. 

— , 8xk THOliAS 90*51 U; 91- 

BROckoORFF-R A NTS 4 0^ 
Count 0lnoh you 90-Mla: 
91-276b. 


Broekmann. Jerooeli, i0-480b. 
Brocktoot Mass. 9i«854d. 
Brooourt, Fr. 19-020 CC6). 
BrooQ apparatus il*245d. 

Brod. Mu il*228c. 

Brodie, John A 90^-9104. > 

BrOdrick. W. St J, F.: sss Midle- 
ton. 

Brody, Alexander IIMM. 
Brody. PoL 90*888 11. (1^, OO80; 
_ 91*806©. 

Brbeebem, ft., Belg. ao*160d. 
Broeuing, WitUom F. i0*d95o. 
Br6ger.TCftrrn-226c. 

Brognard. Fr. 91-158 1. <B6). 
Broili, Ferdinand 99-1 2d. 

“ Broke ” (desiroyer) 81-1070b. 
Broken Hill, N.S.W. SO^SlOe. 

— Hill, Hhod. 99-270b; Il-949c. 
Bnmioeetone 99-116b. 

Bromberg, Pol. 99-12^; Sl*232a. 
Bromine 89-n6b{ 90^2^^ 
Bromoferm 90-060b. 

Bronchitis 90-651d; 91-8c. 
Bronoho-pneumonia 91-460a. 
Bronchofctipy Si-340a. 

Bronrnsr, H.N.: sss Preface 90- 

XIII. 

Bronxe 9i-0a6a; 80*120a, O6I0; 
industry 90-736o; sculpture 
99*389b. 

NROOn. oik okARXBB 9. 

90-61 lb; 91*681d. 

—^Charles Vyner, •0-611b; 99* 

— . R0PBRT 90*611b; 91-3d. 

— , BTOXTORD A. 90-6nb. 
Brboketon, Bor. 99-6$ld. 
BROOXrxUD. CBARLRB 

B. R. 90*6llb. 

— , Frances Mary 90*61 le. 
Brookings, Ho^ri B. 91-1081a. 
Brooklyn, N. Y . 91-1 llSa. 
Brooks, <^. R. P. 90-704b. 

— , F. 90-4790. 

Broom, Robert 99*13d. 
Broqueville, C., Comte de; see 
]'>e Broqueville. 

BrotheHiood movement 9(K>dS8o, 
703a. 

Brough, Cbarlea Hillman 90* 
1960. 

—.FANNY W. 90-6110. 
BROBapTONt RbODA 90* 

511d. 

Broward Co., Fla. 91-81c. 

Brown, Adrian John 80-4780. 

— , Albert O. 91-1 102b. 

— , Sir Arthur Whitten 80-100d, 
18c. 

— , Barnum 89-12o. 

— . Edward F. L. S. 89-138(1. 

— , Ernest William M^297a, 
302b. 

— .FRANCXB 80-611d. 

— , Ford Madox 80-282a. 

— . JOHN OIOROS 90-5nd. 

— , Jos^h M. 91-fed. 

— , PE1TO mm 8o-6ud. 

— A FortL (firm) 90-870o. 
Brown Co., Minn. 91-902o. 
Brown Coal: see Lignite. 
Browne, Lord Arthur 80*602d, 
— , BIR BENJAMIN 0.[90-511d. 
— , David H, 9^76lft, 

— , T. A.; see BoldrewoOd, Rolf. 
Browne and NoU process 90- 
96.50. 

Brown gyrocompass S0-733d. 
Brownian motion 90-782c, 048c. 
Brownies (scouts) 80-4S8h. 
Browning, Carl Hnmiltou 80- 
165bj320b; 31-OOOft. 

— , JOkN M. 80-612a; 91- 

1030e. 

— automatio pistol 81-SlOc; 99- 
106a. 

— automatic rifle 81-8l9c; 39- 
4K.5o; 99-281b. 

— machine gun sights 8l-8l9o, 
1030c. 821b; S9-i85d, 486b. 

Brownlie, D. 91-l77ft. 

Brow'u race: see MedHerranoan 

rftt!e. 

Brownrigg, Sir Douglas 96-.594a. 
Brow’ll rM 80-478d. 

Brownsea, isl., Dorset 86-487b, 
Brow*n-S6quard, Charles 90- 
8G2d. 

Brown tail moth 90-026a. 

Brown University, It.l. Sl-2fl9c. 
Brown 11. Brown 89-1044e, 

— ». Kisticman 99*l044a. 

Brosik, Wenceslaus 80-324d. 
Brosso, It. 91-600 (A5). 
Bruccoleri, Giusept>o 8l-612d. 
Bruce, Alex. H.: see Balfour of 

Burlojigh. 

— , SIR DAVID 90-6l2b; 99- 

717(1. 190c; 91-896d. 

— , Blk OAXkBFORD S0-6l3b. 
— , Herbert A. 9D-560d, 

— , W. B. 80-139d; 99-663b. 
Bruceton, mine, Pa. 91-957©. 
Bruohe, val., Fr. 91-167b. 
Rruchmttller, Col. 91-613©. 
Bruok an der Leitha, Aus. 90- 
312d. 


(mop); 99-500d. 

BrOcU, Alls. 8i^679b. 
Bruderroann (general) 

10040. 

Brum. Baltosor 89*903a,e. 
Brumbaugh, ^Martin Q. M-50c 
“Bnuumer” (oruiaer) 90-743 
Brun, A. 81*21 Id. 

Br unei,; gta te, Bor, 1 9-681d. 
BRDNlIRR^nMRY .i0*512c 
am mSk t. m-si3o. 

BouiiiiteU, Ei:. Sl-lSTb. 
Bruuewiok, Ernest, duke of 9: 

aOOd; 90-1004a. 

— , Duchess of: see Victoria LouU 
Brunswick, terr.; Ger. 81-2321 
BR0NTON. BXR T. LA0DI 
90-6l2d; il*348b. 

Bnmivate, ^ WilUam E. 9 

Brusati, H. 80-287d: 81-6»6d, 
Brush, Oeoroe de Forest 9i*C 
Brusilov, G. L. 90*1008, 287d. 
Brusmie attack 99*474e. 
BR0&SBXE, Be)g. 80-612 
434b, 161 (ina8L 108a: 9 
887d; 99-970 l! (F2), 1004 
oonferen(Mi (1921) 91*^ 

exchange 91*4 1 b; financial e© 
ference (1920) 91-741d, 67 
^i]ggi n |i:, sports and gam 

— Convention^ 89*6l7c. 

“ Brussels ” (ship) 9fi-608b. 

BR08EXXOY, 1,LBXBX 9 

613b, 8640, 909c: 91-80 lb; t 
326a. 

Brusie WIelkie, Pol. 91-1064d. 
Bryan, George Hartley 80*82h 
— , William fl-908a. 
—.WILLIAM J. 80-6iab, 531 
9t-879d. 8870, ]082il. 
Bryant, Frederick C. 91-206d. 
-^SOPBIB 90*6H«. 
BRYCE, JAMES, 1st Vise. 9 
614a, 1008a: 81-2b; 99-10380 
— , llolarid Sl-980b. 

Bryn Athyn, Pa. 90-l«8b. 

— Mawr College, Pa. 8i-878i 
Bryntirlon, S.Af. 98*14(Xl. 
Bryophyta 90-4^a, 48^; 
Brsesany, Gal. 80-888 11. (15 

912b; 99-787b. 

Brsesing, Pd. 90-888 I. (CIO). 
Buake, Fr.W.Af, 80*68 (C^ 
67d. 

Bubble sextant 90*43d. 

Bubonic plague: see Plague. 
Buoeleugh, J, C. Montagu Dou 
las 8oott, 7th Duke of 99-381 
—.WILLIAM B. W. MOl 
tagd * Duuflns • Soott, 6 
Duke of 80*514o. 

B0OHAN, ALEXANDER 8 
614d; 91-368b. 

—.JOHN 80-614d; ai-2c, 293 
99-120b, 178a. 

Buchanan, Bir George 99*324c 
Bueharci, Fr. 80-443b. 
Bucharest, Hum. 99*302h, 331 
81-41© (table); capture (191 
90-921 b; fdrtificafion 82*471 
—.treaty of (1913) 81-30c, 2^ 
304a, 12240; 80*578a; 89-3H 
4030, 

— , treaty of (1918) 89-30b. 
Ruchorl 81-61 la. 

Buchholts, Johannes 80*833b. 
Buchlau, CksI. 30-5i28h. 
Buckie, Bent. 98-383a. 
Buckingham and Chando 
Duchess of 88*]06la. 
Buckingham Palace, L©nd. 9 
■793d. ' "i :■ 

— Palace ConferenOe (1914) 3 
1003a: 8t*817o. 

Biickinghamshire, oo., Eng. 3 
84<Ja. 

B0GXLB, OEORaS BARI 

90- 616ft; Sl«^8a, U06a. 
Buckler, William H. 30«182d. 
BucMdey, Arabdla 89*)Q89b. 

B0OXMASTER, S. O. B0O] 
master, 1st Baron 80-5H 
1007d. 

BUCKNER, SIMON B. 8 

615b. 

BUCKNILL, SIR THOMAS 
30*6 15b. 

Buc4c Stove & Range Co. f 
884b 

Bucquoy,' Fr, 80-268 IV. (A 
31-275b; 89-516(01). 
Buosacs. Pol. 90-888 II. (I 
ai-802a. 808a. 

BUDAPEST. Hung. 80-51.' 

91- 406 <Pi): 91-407b; S 

306d; 8O-36O0; Humaniun : 
vaSinn (1019) ai-^lTb; S 
45d. 

Bndejovioe, Cxsl. S0-344o (ma 
Budclliism: 89-466d. 

BUDOB, SIR B. A. WALL 

90-5150. 

Bi^igt and accounting act I 
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SO-SMki U- 
11140, lUte; M-8Mbi.0i& 
government ^7(X)e; loeeil 
fishee SS-14d; infant mortality 
ai-4d7b. 

Convention tl«5|i3o. 

— univereity td-filob. 

Buffalo (animia) 8i-456b; tO- 

305b. 

■— Bayout rlv.. To*. 88-7 19a. 

— . Eaot, N.Y. 86-6l6b. 

Buffer (ordnance) 81*>1184b. 
Buffer oalta 81-59a. 

Buff Orpington (fowl) 88-1 33e. 

— Plymouwi Rook 88-13do. 
Bug. riv., Pol.,nuo«. 80-888 III. 

(BIO); 88-1254; 8l-1051b; 80^ 
S87a. 003a. 

Bub (ineect) 81-073a. 807a. 

M ilal, Count 88-554b. 

ing trade 81-450o, 308b, 
345b; 80-7 Id; Germany 81- 
23ad; jcuUdB 81-325d; Holland 
81-377d; juvenile employment 
81-689a: parliament 81-459b; 
Booietiea 88-209b; strlkee 88- 
683a. 680b, 689a, 8O-IOOO0, 
88-753a. 858b, 81-390b. 

Buir, Fr. 88-516 (H7). 
Buire-sur-Anore, Fr. 88-516 
(AO). 

Buironfoaien da Capelle, Fr. 81- 
320b. 

Buka, id., Mal.Aroh. 81-llOla. 
Bukaceowce, Pol, 80-888 II (Hd). 
Bukama, E.Af. 80-68 (F5), 67o. 
Bu Kamosh Sl-614id. 

Bukidnon, prov., P.I0. 88-OOb. 
Bukit Asem, Mal.Penin. 81- 
836d. lOilOb. 

Bukoba, E.Af. 81-223e. 

Buko vine, prov., Ukraine 88- 
304a. 306c. 820c (table); 30- 
318d; military operations 80- 
013a; 31-803d. 804c. 

Bukuru, Nig. 80-68 (D3); 81- 
U35b. 


Bulawayo. Af. 

Bulad. Biy. 8i 

Bulatovicbf Antony 80-304b. 
Bulawi^o, Rhod. 81-2^. 
BnoUtlA 80^6160, 870d: II- 
2dd; 88-401d; army 
arsd. 5200, 88-X06fd;lSvaroi 
80-846b; finance 80-52lc. 

324d: hiatory 80-%74b, 381b, 
Sl-^3b, 1^4d; Interna^nai 
Financial Conference 81-6Sa; 
prisoners of war 8i-46b, 162o; 
race distribution 80-872d; 
wireless 8i-U8d. 

Bulboek, fi.Af. 8a-54Sc. 
Bulkhead, protective 88-428a. 
Bull, Lucian S^l-248b. 

— OlHi 81^1 IW, 

BtlLLABD, EOBUT X*. 80- 

622d. 

Bullocourt, Fr. 80-686 (A2); 81- 
278d. 

BVLXEH, AETBODTE B. 80- 

622d. 

' , FEAKB; T. 80-522d. 

Bulier, A. H. Reginald S0-560d. 
Bullet 80-121C, 13&i. 204d, 261d; 

manufacture Sl-1035a. 
BulltUn and tahour Market 81- 
700a; 88-838d. 

Bullion 80-0e2a; 81-40o. 

Bullitt, W. C. 88-828b. 

Bulloeh, John M. 81-llOOb. 
B^l traotor 9k*7SQh. 

BTIX.OW, BBEBBAED. 
Prince von 80-622d; 81- 
18d. 021b: 88-10760. 

— ,XAEL VON 80-628o; 81- 
863d. 17ed. 328b: S8-076b. 

** Bulwark (battleship) 81- 
1079d; 88-387a. 

Buncrana, Ire. S0-742a. 
Bungaris, Jean 80-850b. 

Bunker Hill, Ida. 81-422c. 
Bunsen, Bir Maurice dc Sl-28a. 
BUNThVO, 8XE PXBG7 W. 
80-623d, 

— V, Oregon 8S-1044d. 
Buoilancy, Fr. ai-856b. 

Buole, pass, Alps 80-280b. 
Buongiovanni (general) 80-674a. 
Buoy 88-028d, 67b. 



Burao, fijoinli 
Burl * “ 

Br“ 

80-623e. 

j5o. 

Jt 80. 

6a4a: 81-3840. 

BUrdon-Bcmderson, Sir John 88 - 
006a. 

Burdwan, dtob, India 81-673o. 
Burell (politician) 88-654d. 
Bureya. Hv., Russ.As. 81'^68o. 
Burgenland, dial, Hung. 80- 
344b, 312d: 81-405C. 

Burg^, C. 81-674b. 

— , W, H. 80-688a. 

Burgeiisia belia Walcott 88-12 
Plate I. 

Burglary Insurance Sl-40Sd. 
Burhill, Bur. 80-184^ 

Buri, Max IB-647o. 

BUEIAN VON EAJBOZ, 
Stephen 80-624e, d30a. 623b; 
88-r078b. 

Burkburnett, Te*. 88-718o, 73b. 
Burke, John 81-11500, 

BurkviUs, Va. S8-028b. 
BITEXJISON. AtBBET 8. 80- 
624d; 81-8270. 

Burlington, la. 81-64Sd. 

— . NJ. 81-I102d. 

— , Vt. 88-92.50, 7610. 

— House, Lond. SO-282a, 180c; 
88-10024. 

Burma, prov., India Sl-432o; 
448b foU.; agriculture 81-102b; 
oomroerco and industry 80- 
663c, 88-76a. 407b. 

Burnand, Eugene S8-047o. 

— . 8ZE F.C. S0-52&C. 
Burne-Jones, Sir E. 80-458(1, 
282a. 

Burnet, J. S8-OO0. 

— . 8iE JOHN J. 80-.525n; 81- 
793d. 

BUBNBTT, P. B. B0D080N 

80-.525b. 

Burneyjiir C. 81-1067a; 88-401d. 
BUENBAJ8, DANXXli H. 30- 
625d, 646a. 

— , XDWAED L. UW80N, 1st 

Baron 80-525b. 

— , Harry L. W. Lawson, let 
Vise. 80-625e, 693o; 81-1 106a. 


Burnley, Lanes. 8S-186e, 840o. 
Burnoi, Turkest. IS-tKXH. 

S8-126e. 

Kelvin 8I-658d. 

— ^iUiam J 8a-765b. 

BtENS ANB BOALB8 80-626a. 
Burntisland, Soot. 88-384c. 
Bmr^, Lawrence Johnson 80- 

Burrage, Champlin 80-688a. 
Burrard, Sir Sidney Sl-204d, 
214b. 

BUBEOUGHS, JOHN 80-626b. 
BUBEOWS. EONALD K. 80- 

526b. 

Burslem, Staffs. 80-030b. 
Bursom, H. C. 81-1 104d. 
Bursting charge 80-121a. 

BraT. TROAKAB 80-526o. 

Burte, Hermann 81-227a. 

Burton, Decimus 88-38Bb. 

— , Marion LeRoy 81-042a, 962b. 
— , W. M. 88-80a. 
Burton-on-Trent, Staffs. 88-840o. 
Bunijird, Pers, S8-6I0. 

Burundi, dist., E.Af. 80-444a; 
8S-676b. 

Bury, C. Howard 81-200a. 

— , George Wyman 80- 166a; 88- 
28c. 

Bury, Lancs. 38-840c. 

— St. Edmunds, Buff. 80-05o. 
Bus. Ft. 88-516 (H3). 521a. 
Busch, A. 81-lOu. 

Buscourt, Fr. 88-510 (F7), 612c. 
Bush, Lincoln 81-230n. 

Uushire, Pers. 88-OOb, 05d; 80- 
178b. 

Bushtenari, Rum. 88-75b. 
Bushveld, mine, Trans. 88-772b. 
Busjgny, Fr. 80-204 I (D6); 81- 

“Bueiness Men’s Week*' 88-9534, 
Busk, Pol. 80-888 11 (H2). 
Busoga Railway. Ugan. 88-828b. 
Bussang, pass, Fr. 81-157b. 
Busaurel, Fr. 81-15.8 I (A6). 
Bussy, Fr. 88-616 (H7), 618b. 
Bustaneh, Pers. 88-66(1. 
Bustilios, Viotorino Marques 88- 
014d. 


m. M- 

fi26a: >l-3d. 

a^£rhiut,1iSliiS^OMTAOO 

so-sie7ft. 

•, Howai^ Croslw 80-1824. 

>, NXOHOLAB M, 80-527a. 

— . Sir Richard H. S0-533a. 

— . S. B, 80-1654. 

— . sm WXLXJAM F. 80-627b. 
BVTT. CLAEA 80-527b. 

Butte, Mont. 81-0764. 

Butte de Warleuoourt, Fr. 88 - 
515c. 

Butter, pt., Antarc. 88-1404. 
Butter 80-H3c; 88-1424 (tables); 

Danish S0-82^Sb; Irish 80-740b. 
Butterfly 80-725c., 

Butts. Col, 81-6 160. 

Butty system 88*047o. 

Buvigny, wood, Fr. 80-268 III 
(A5): 8l-268b. 

BUXTON, 8YDKXT C. BUX- 

ton, 1st Earl 80-527o; 88 - 
271a, 533o. 

Buysse, Cyriol 80-446b, 

Buyuk Anafarta, Dardanelles 80- 
708 (map). 

Uusanoy, Fr, 81-032 (E3), 032d» 
978o. 

Busau, Rum. 88-302d, 75b. 
Burkcm* exchange 88-402a. 

Bwana M’Kubwa, Hhod. 88-270o, 
Byarn, William 88-773b. 

Byatt, Sir H. A. 88-676b. 500b, 
Byolovitsa, forest, Pol. 80-888 111 
(C8), 006b. 

Bygrave. L. C. 80-45a. 

BVNa» JULUN H. G. Isi 

Baron 80-527o, 560a; 8a-517b, 
OOOd. 

Byrne, Frank M. 88-540d. 
Byron, John Joseph 80-879a. 
Byssohe, 11. C. 81-1 106b. 
Hjfntander 81-1 106b. 

Bystrica (Bystrshisa), riv., Pol. 
80-888 III (BO). 

BYWATXE, INGEAM S0-527d. 

Byxautine civilisation 80-370d. 

— lo w 80-8460. 

Bsuhsa, riv., Pol. 80-888 1 (C 0). 


£ (as initial letter): a«« Ch and 
Toh. 

Cabin Creek, W.Va. 88-606a. 
Cabinet (political) 80- 1025c. 
Cable, oleotric 88-1871); tele- 
phone 88«708d, 710d: see aUo 
Submarine Cable Telegraphy. 

— letters 88-6()3d. 

Cabrera : nee Estrada Cabrera. 
Cachexia, malarial Sl-C72d. 
Cachin, Marcel 81-131d. 
Cjulastral survey 88-623a. 
Cadbury. Elisabeth 80-628a. 

— . OXORGE S0-528a. 

— , Major S0-07a. 100a. 

Cadet corns 88-0Q8d; 80-207d. 
Cadets (Russian) 88-3174; 81- 
047b. 

Cadillac oar 81-099o. 

Cadis. Sp. 8a-664a. 

Cadmium 80-962c. 

OADOGAN. G. R. OADOGAN, 
5th Earl 80-628a. 

Cadoro Alps, It.-Aus. 81-600 (C3). 
CADOENA, LUXOl 80-528b; 
81-506a, 5O0d, 6OO0; Asiago, 
aO-2B7o; Caporeito 80-572b. 
578a; literary work 8l-612d. 
Caerphilly, Wal(?e 80-700a. 
Caffeine 88-874: ai-348a. 
CAILLAUX, JOSEPH F. M. A. 

80- 528d; 31-1 33b, 140b foil.: 
newspapers 81-11084; trial 

81- 141(1 foU. 

CAXLLXTXT, X.OUXS FAUX. 

80-520b. 

OAINX, fiXE T. B. HAIX 80- 

529b, 

CAIRO, Egy. 80-08(01), 164b 
(map), 944d. 

CaiBso de prlts (Brussels) 80-439a 
Caisson (Jiscase 80-6 la. 
Caithness, co., Bcot. 88-841b. 
Calabar, prov., Nig. 81-1134b. 
Calais, Fr. 81- 100b (table), 115a; 
conference (1017) 80-277b, 81- 
353b, 88-0884. 

Calcium 80-0624; 8a-102b, 276b. 

— carbide S0-062d, 634a. 

— carbonate 81-11700. 

— oyanamide 80-962(1, 73b; 81- 
1137b. 

— lines, fixed 80-2000. 

— metosUioaie 88-$4b. 
Calculagroph ai-706a. 

Calcutta, India 81-436a; 80-750b. 

— University Comndssioh 81- 
440b. 

Caldierp, It 81-600 

Caldwell, James 


Caledonian Canal, Soot. 88-374b. 

— Railway Co. 8a-227a. 

C’aletidar (Priwer Book) 80-674d. 

CALGARY, Can. 80-520d, 108c. 

Ctdj^oorlie, dloceao, (Austr. 80- 

Culibre (machine-gun) 80-384d. 

('ulico printing 80-869a. 

CALIFOENXA, state. U.S. 80- 
5204; agriculture 88-740b; ar- 
chitecture 80-1884; earthquake 
Sa-390b; hospitals 81-386c; in- 
fant mortality 81-467c; Jap- 
anese 81-051C, 88-1018a; la- 
bour 81-401b. d7lu; oil 38-73c; 
timber 81-l()5b. 

“California” (battleship) 88- 
437b. 

CALIFOENXA, UNXVXE8XTY 

of SO-53I0. 

Caliphate S8-28d. 

Callaghan, Sir George Sl-1067a. 

Callendar, Hugh Lougbourne 88- 
79.5c; 81-35dc; Sa-215o. 

“ Calliope ” (cruiser) 8 1-1 200b. 

Crdlwclh Sir Charles E, 80-594c. 

CALMliTTX, GASTON 80- 
5314; 81-134d. 

Calomel 88-01^, 

Calender, F. L. 88-628a. 

Culonne, La Fosse 80-268 III 
(Cl). 

Calorie 88-lOld; Sl-352o, 253d. 

Calorimetric pyrometers 88 - 
2l6a. 

CalorimetiT Sl-852o. 

Calshot, ifants. Sl-85a; 80-48b. 

Calthorpe, Somerset F. Gough- 
Calthorpe, 8th Bnron 80-450h. 

— , Sir Somerset Gough (Ad- 
miral) 80-743d. 

Calumet and Arisona Copper 
Co. 80-1044; 8X-956o. 

— and Heel* Co. 8X-941a; 80- 
7510. 

Calvinistio Methodists SO-CSSb. 

Calsini. Raffaele 81-612b. 

Camacho, Brito 88-1334. 

CaniarasauruB 88-1 6b, 

Camarina, Sic. 80- 183b. 

Cambd (politician) 88-550a. 

Cambodia, prov., Fr.I.C. 81- 
457b. 

Cambon, Julea Martin 80-632a: 
81-1 50a. 

-.FAUL FXXEEX 80-532a. 

Cambrai, Fr. Sl-270c; 80-268 IV 
(D3); 88-10034, 1004a: 8i- 
115a, 1250, 131c; battle (Nov. 
20 1017) SO-8700, 88-OOOd. 


OAMBEAX-BT. QUENTIN, 
BatUe of (Aim. 26 'Oct. 5 
1018) 81-632a; 8i^532a; 88- 
664(1 518a. 

Cambrian rooks 88-IOd. 
Cambridge, Adolphus C. A. 
Cambridge, Marquess of 81- 
218c, 

CAMBRIDGE, Combs. 80- 

537d; 88-841c; 80-476o. 

— ; Univernity 80-5374; Bel- 
gians 88-10684; divinity de- 
grees 8O-6860; women 88- 
l{X)4b, 1038c. 

— . Mass. 88-854o; 81-864b. 
C’ainbridge pyrometer 88-2154. 
Cambridgeshire, co., Eng. 88- 

840a. 

Carnbrin, Fr. 81-2064; 80-268 II 

(G6). 

Cambronne, Fr. 81-11624. 
Camden, Mo. 81-833b. 

— , N.J. 88-854c; 81- 1102b. 
Camden Town group 8S-7d. 
Camel (aeroplane) 80-98o. 

— Corps S0-943C. 

— (Zo^il.) 80-170a; 88-5094. 
Camera: einematorraph 80- 

695c; surveying 8S-624o. 
Camerana (general) 80-288b. 
Cameron, Sir E, J. 81-1804. 

— , Frank Kounetb 80-7 lb. 
--.JAMES S0-538b. 
CAMEROON, Colony. W.Af. 

80- 68 (E4). 538b, 68a; manduie 
88-42o; military operations 80- 
539b: naval expedition (1914) 

81- 1086C. 

Camisana, It. 81-600 (C5). 

CAMMAEETS, EWLe 80- 

541a, 44Ga. 

Cammellaird-Fullagor engine 81- 
5l8b. 

CAMOUFLAGE 80-541a; mili- 
tary 80-542a, 89d; 88-481a; 
naval 80-546c, 742c. 
Campanile, San Marco, Venice 
80-4710. 

CAMPBELL, BEATRICE 
Stella 80-547a. 

— . SIR flULNOXS J. 80-547b, 
463b. 

— , George Ashley 88-7004. 

— , Gordon 88-cb9d. 

— . Harold. Q. 88-U25b. 

— , Leon 80-297b. 

— , Margaret Wade ; sec Deland. 
— . EXOmALD JOHN 80-547b. 
— . William Wallace 80-3006. 

— , Willie Wilfrid S0-560b. 


Campbeltown, Scot. 88-3854. 

Camp des Romains, fort, Fr. 18- 
1032 (B3). 

CampiHjhc, state, Mex. 81-934o. 

Cumperdown, Can. 81-1 162n. 

Camp Fire Girls 80-488o. 

Canipina, Rum. 88-76b. 

Campine, dist., Belg. 80-431d. 

Camp Lewis, Wash. 88-957b. 

Cumi>8: Cantonments, nm Bar- 
racks and Hutments; prisoners 
88-1514, 1564: sec also Train- 
ing Camps, Military, 

Campo-Giro automatic pistol 88 - 

nmi. 

CANADA 80-547b; agriculture 

80- 6474, 88-1073n; cost of 
living 80-700h; finance 80- 
552a, 982c, 404c; fisherioH 80- 
549b; forestry 81- 102c; geology 

81- 2IO0: Indiana Sl-4.56b; In- 
ternational Financial Confer- 
ence 81-08a; maps 81-843ft; 
navy 80-557b: periodicals 80- 
661a; population 80-347b, 81- 
21 Sb. 88-2 17ai prices 88- 142 a; 
railways 80-55in, 81-1063(1; 
religion 80-678c, 681d; survey- 
ing 88-6250. 

— : Army 80-666b, 206b, 208b; 
battles 80-278C, 532b; cerebro- 
spinal fever 80-500u; machine- 
gun tactics 81-824a. 

— : ('ftmmtirce and Induntnea 80- 
647c; shipping 88-457h; timber 
81-104b (table): W. Indies 88- 
lUOOb; water power 80-650b, 

— ; Iliatory 80-553a; American 
rcciprocuty S8-8H5a, 80-9904; 
Labrador boundary 81-7234; 
Peace Conference 88-374; pub- 
lications S0-660a, ,561a. 

— : Labour : arbitration 80- 
174a; hours of labour 81-390c; 
housing 81-399b; Indian la- 
bour 81-437c: minimum wage 
81-696a; strikes 88-504b. 

— : Mineral* 80-549(1; gold 81- 
293d; iron and steel 81-594a; 
petreileum 88-734; silver 88- 
496d. 

“ Canada ” (battleship) 88-431a. 

Cunaefa Fraueois, Le 80-561b. 

Canodia spinosa* Walcott 88 - 
12 (plate I. ). 

Canadiau Merchant Marine Co., 
Ltd. S8-457b, 

— Pacific Ocean Services S8-456a. 

— Pacific Jlkilway 10-506b. 

— system (geol.) 81-2210. 


GANALSJAS, JOfif 80-5614; 

' 8a-,5r>2b, 550(1. 

Canard seaplane 80-40(1. 

Canary Tsls., Atlantic Oc(»an 80- 
68 

CAHCEE 88-11364: 80-562u; 81- 
463b, 6464; radiotherapy 88 - 
224c. 

Cttudia, Crete 81-3(K)o, 301a. 
Canea, Crete 8l-3iK)(!, 301a. 

Cane leaf hopper: ««« Perkln- 
siclla sacchanietda. 

CANXVA, CARLO 80-5620; 

81-6130. 

C^lunficld, Dorothy 80-117o. 
Cnnnan, Gilbert 81-2c. 
C!anuuntre, Fr, 81-858o. 

Cannes, Fr. 88-3880. 

Cannon, Annie Jump 80-298b. 

— , Joseph Guriicy 32-8854. 
Canon law: codificatiim 80-6H,3d. 
“ Canopus “ (cruiser) 81-62a... 
Canopus (star) 80-209a. 

Canso, Can. 8i-n62n. 
C!lantacus()ne, O. 38-303l>. 
Canttting. l'’r.81-280b; 80-530(04) 
Cantalupo (writ(rr) 81-0124. 
CANTIXN 8S-1063a; 80-5624: 
88-10574; 81-2294; indusiriai 

81- 772C, 8a-968a; Y.M.C.A. 

82- 10944, 1096b. 

Canterbury, Kent S8-840c; 80* 

675c. 

Cantharides (bUsicr beetle) 81* 
8l)7c. 

Cttutigny, Fr. 8a-518c, 895<L 
Cuiitiey, Norf. 88-6174. 

Canto e Castro, Joao dc sa-131b. 
Canton, China 80-0r>(id, 659a. 

O. 81-11710; 88-8544. 
Canton Unne engine 80-39a. 
Cantor, G. 81-878a. 

Caoutchouc; aee Rubber. 

Cap (of shell) 80-1224, 126d. 
Cape Boy 80-5634. 

— Boys' Battalion 80-878b. 
Cape Breton, isl., Cun. 8I-II6I0, 

— Coast. Af. 80-68 (C4). 

— Co(l bay, Mass. 88-K78a. 

— Cod canal. Mass, 88-888c. 

— Colony, S.Ai.: tee Cape 
Province. 

Capella (star) 80-d04a. 

Capelle, Eduard von 88-608b; 
81*2710, 

OAFELLO. LUZGX 80-563a: 81- 
602b, 612dv 

Cape Mounted Riflemen 88-646b 

— of Good Hope University It* 
5324, 535d, oioa. 


For JCugr to Abbreviationn see pogP Vobima XXX. 
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i^APis-eoBi) 


CIAPI wYmoi, S.Af. to- 

dead; ti-)S20(i; i«M)loiarti-216(»; 
maps ti-fHaa: wool M-lOTlo. 
CSaporimum. Pai: #«# Tol Hum. 

cJkraB, BiEKAkox/i. a. to- 

A(Ha. 

Cape to Cairo air route tO-Ota, 

— to Cairo railway i<WS7o; tt- 
OTfkL 

— TOWW, 8.Af. •0-564d, «8 
(B7): tt*fK)3c; art sal lory tl- 
725(1: univoraity tt-oSSid. 530a. 

— Vordo. i»L. AilO. Sl-132a. 
CapiUl (ocon.) t0-565a; Sl*320a. 

— and Countlim Bunk 80*307b. 
Anancinjc tO-506a. 

OAPrrALnM t0-565a; tt- 
fSOHb; SO-740C; guild Booialiem 
Sl-.325c; Marx t0-730Q. 
(Capital laeuee Committoe tt- 
«97b. 

Capodiatrla, It. tl-60 (F8). 
Caponioro, CaaematOf Coun- 
terfiie4irp. 

Caporotto, It. Sl-024a. 

BATSW or i0-57ld, 224b; 
tl<n()7b. 024b; tl<lO80o. 
Caijpolftn-Binith, E. A, 10-761 b. 
*' Cap Folonio " (liner) ll-^7d. 
OAPPB, MDWABD a0-678d. 
Cfippy, Fr. S2-524b, 510 (D7). 
Capnle, Col val., It. S0-577d. 
Caprino, It. 11-000 (A5). 

C^rivi Flngor, S.W.Af. ll-229b. 
“ Cap Trafalgar ” (cruiaor) 11- 
465d, 447d. 

Caput, hill, Gal. 11-8060. 
Ca(|Uot (airman) 10-55o. 

Oar (railway) ll-2.38b. 

C'arrutiut, Vonoa. 11-0 13a. 
Carbajal. Franolaoo ll-937o. 
CarbutolO-llOc. 

Carbohydratoe tO-04Ob, .350d; 
ll-102a. 

Carbon 10-62.5(>., 630d; 11-101 b. 

S arbonarioa, Port. 11-1 30b. 
urbon dioxide •0-477a, 350a; 
11-1030. 

Carbonic acid ll«360e, 1160o. 
Carbonitfl l)oml>« lO-lmd, 

Carbon monoxide ll-0.57o. 
Carborundum SO-O0Ib; tl-1025d. 
Curboxyloae 8O-042b. 

Carraae bomb, inodiflod S0-86a. 
— compoaition 8O-80a. 
Caroaawonne, Fr. 11-117 (C4), 
Carnhemish, Turk.Afl. 10-17 Ha; 
11-0500. 

Caroo, Franoia ll-163o. 

Carden, Mra. 11- 1046a, 

— , Bir Seek villa Handlton 10 - 
7m>b; Sl-1073d. 

C&rdemui, Franolaoo Sl-820d. 
Cardiac murmur 11-3400, 899b. 
— Bfirgery: aoo under Heart and 

Cardiff WaK^5i-840d; 10-6S2o; 

ll-l21Ha. ^ _ 

Ca^llpnahire, oa, Woles 11- 

CardiolyelM ai-346b. 

Cardiutoiny ll-34Hb. 

Cardoso, M 11-1310. 

C^vrd«U»n, Can. 10-I08d. 

Carelia, lluas.: #«« Karelia, 
(/uronoy, Fr, li-20ito; 10-536 III. 

(B4}.209b. 

Car engine 10-37a. 

( ’arey, C. S. 10-678b. 

Joseph M. n-1002lll. 
Caribbean lt-890d. 

Caribou; tee Hoincleer. 

Cntjgrmn, Fr. ll-934a. 166 III. 

CAMNTRU. diat., Aus. 80- 
579a; ll-odo (PI); 80-345dr 
18-11120; population 10-344b; 
railways ll*600b. 

Carisbrooke. Alexander A. 
Mounibuiton, inarquesa of 
fl-218o. 

Carloy hferaft 12-461b. 

Ckkriisle, Charles J, 8. Howardt 
10th enrl of 10-5790. 

aXOXGI J. BOWABD, 9th 

earl of 10-5790. 

Carlisle, Cumb, ll*840o; 11- 
773a; 30-746b. 

Cniiow. oo., Ire. lf-841d. 

( .'aria bad. Cxooslov. 10*7S5d, 
(^itriaon, F. 11-8760, 

Carman, Bliss SO-oflOo, 561a. 

* ‘ ( )armaiiia * ’ (liner) lt-455b, 
4470. 

Carmarthenehire, ockt Woloe 11- 
H40b. ^ 

Ctirmeliio Convent, Banto, Clara. 

( 1. 10-184, plate III. 
Ca..mUitelO-966a, ^ 
Carnarvonshire, oo., WalOi It- 
840b, 10280; tO-93Ro. 

OAKHianc. amduew m- 

; 57901 ll-20n. 

Corporation of N. Y, 10-679e. 
LioiflrrrhiVi^rl Institute, Wash- 
^ICT&ton. D C. ll-85d. 
iSauBaittHl Kingdom , Trust 10- 
i mb; 11-3830. 1045a; 10-65la. 

mtii., li-Aua. 11- 


SUwie MuheB u>h^ fratt^Mated MOrV bet 
and Tvh. Thirtttirr »tt ahd Tv 


frielUNiBir Cf CK, 


C*rni«rM, Fr. tO^SSS IV. (ES). 

Carnioja, prOV.» Yugoslav. H- 

OABK^, A. mCOUOK, 

1st boron 10-579d. 


Carnotite li-940b; M-219o. 
Caroline awi Pelew Islands, 


OMMlIrVoUBAH S0-580», 

«3il. 

Carotid gland 10-862dL 

— pulse 11-3400. 

Com Fetor ll-30db. 

Cmtp il-107b. 

Carpathians, mts., Aot, i0-868b; 

11-21 6a. 

BATTU9 or TBX 10-580a, 

888 II (H5), 886c. 888b. 804a. 
Carpathtis, isl., Medit.: see 
Boarpanto. 

Carpenter, Estlin •0-685<L 
W. BOYD 10-5840. 
Carpontier, Oeorgos ll-567a. 

Carr, It Wildon fo-773d; ia-0.3d. 

CAUAHZA. VBinTftTXANO 

S8-800dr^Ia; 80-584d; 81- 
fl34d foil 

CarrA Albert 80-860b. 

OARiBL, AI.XZX8 80-585b; 

81*900a, 3470. 

Carrel-Dakin treatment 80-585b: 
81-900a. 

Carrie gyrocompass 80-733d. 
Currier Current Bystem 88-7(>4b, 
71 2b. 

Carrlore (biol.) 81-806a. 

— (iruHl.) 80-3610: 81-8d, 506d, 
9150. 

Carrisal, Mcx. 81-038a« 

Carrot! u 80-4770. 

Curru there, Violet Hosa: see 
Markham. 

", William 80-4820. 

Carso, nits., It. 11-6020 foil., 
004c; 10-56;io: 11-600 (F5). 
GABION, XDWABD BBNBY 
Carson, 1st baron 10- 
585b, 003a, 1000b; ll-554b 
foil., 5800. 

Cartagena, Colom. 10-722o: 11- 
740. 

— , Hp. ll-65aa; ll-6.50a. 

— Agrooment (1907) 18-6630. 
Carteret, Fr. 80-443b, 

Carters' Union 80-996b. 

" CWthage ” (steamer) 81-0 14b. 
Cartier, Bir Gourgo Etienne 30- 
500b. 

Cartri(jge 10-127a, ld5b foil; 
ll-mi0b, 

OASTWWfOBT, BIB BXOH- 

ard J. S0-.5Wl<!. Gnob. 

Carua, Af. 80- 539c (inop), 
CABU80, XNXIOO M-5860. 
(.5arvin, FV. 81-2000 (map), 

GABY. ANNIB LOmSB 10- 

6800 . 

Casablanoa, Mor., lO-0Sc; 81- 
0S5o, 119b; 18-01Oa; 81-21d. 
Casarsa. It. 11-000 (D5). 

Casoade amplifler 18-10200. 

Case, Ermine C. 88-120. 

Casein 81-942c. 

Casemate 18-4820, 
j eountersoari; » 88-4750. 
OAaBMBNT, BOOBB D. 80- 
.5800; 88-2130; 81-653, 5G2a. 
OA9HXN, SIB MIOKAXL P.; 

80-,587b; 81-nOOo. 
Casimir-P^irier, Claude 81-1 54a. 
Cusinghend gas 88-800. 

Casper, Wyo. 88- 1001b. 

Caspian Boa S8-72b; 88-020. 
Cossel Sir Ernest J. S0-587b. 
-, OUSTAY 80-5870. 

— , Pr. 81-2060; 88-981b, 

10030. 

-.,Oer. 81-231 (B3); 81-2320 
(tables): 80-4400. 

Cassels, Walter 10-.551b. 

Cassiror, Ernst 81-225a; ia-97o; 
88-90a. 

Casso, is!., Aeg.S. S8-47b. 

Casson, Stanley 81-1810. 

Cristansi, Giovanni 81-0 12a. 
Castelbrnnoo. It. 81-000 (A6). 
Castoldaria. it. 81-600 (A0). 
Cuateilini. Gunltiei'o 81-6120. 
GASTlplAU, BDOUABD DX 
OurilMS ds 10-5870, 205a, 
0O3o; ll-I00a. 

Castoloriso, isl.. Asia M. 18-47b. 
Castiglione, It 11-600 UO). 
Casting (metals): eee Founding. 
Cast iron 80-125o; 10-36a. 

— iron Permit M-721b. 

Castle, W. B. ll-liaOa. 

Castle Bromwioh, Warwick 

10-4580. I 

Castlereagh, Viset: see London- 
derry. 

Costner-Kellner eeUs 10-958b. 
Castor oil ai-404o; ll-744b. 

g astration 18-42 lb]i0-862o. 

astro, Al\*aro de S8-131o. 

— , Am^rioo f8-558o, 

— , Clpriano 88-9l4o. i 

— . J<4lo de Canto e: see Canto e 
Castro. 


dands, Pao. 


I Castro, 3<m6 de 18-l3ta. 

! iPiinenta de 88-111^ ^ 

Casualties: see under World War: 
CoeitaUies, 

Casual^ Aetuaiisl Sooiety 81- 
600b, dOXa, b. 

Casualty elearing gtatiana 80- 
24.5o. 

— lists 80-593a. 

Casual wards i8-186d. 

CaUbolism i8-l02d, 648d. 

S atataso 18- 100b. 
atalonia, prov„ Sp. 88-552a, 
665d. 

Catalysis 10-62Sb. 

(;atamarca, prov., Ayg. SO- 191b. 
Cat and Mouse Act (1012) 18- 
1035b: 80-9990. 

Catania. Sic. Sl-615o; 80-183b, 
Catapult 10-470b. 

Catarrh 81-487d; S0-598b. 

Cater. Ives 80-688a. 

Caterpillar 81-897<j. 

— tractor; eee Crawler tractor. 
— truck 81-1214d. 

— wood, PV. 88-51 2d. 

Catheriftres, Fr. 81-172o. 

Cathode ll-I90a. 

— rays 8l-X88b. 

Catho. Koloman 81-4 19a. 

Catholic Apostolio Churches 80- 
692a. 

— University of America 81- 
08aa. 

— Women’s League 88-1059d. 
Catignano, It. 81-600 (F0). 
Catiilon, Fr. 80-264 (H5). 
Catskill, mts., N.y. 81-11 18b. 
Cnttegat, str.. Den. 18-0 l()d. 
Catteriok, Yorks. 88-758c. 

Cuttle 88-856d; 80-74rl; f(4a. 
Caucasia, govt., Russ. 88-10880. 
Caucasus, mts. 81-216b; militery 
operations 88-802h. foil. 
Cauoho rubber 88-298c. 

Cauchy, Augustin T^ouis 81-877c. 
Caudry, Fr. 81-320b, 116a; 80- 
264 (C4). 

Cauldron subsidences 81-215a. 
C'uulonla, Ik 80-183b. 

Caunuenos, CSiil. 80-6540. 
Causina, Maced. 80-1810. 

C.;:austio potash; see Putassiuin 
hydroxide. 

Cautin. prov., Cliil. 8O-054c. 
Cauweiaort^ Auguate van 80-4400. 
Cavacioochi (general) 80-672c. 
Cavalia, Gr.; see Kavalla. 
Cavalliid (pacifist) 81- 140b. 
Cavalry ll-l(XK)(i foil.; 1012a; 
88-667b. 

■ — motor transport of 81-988o. 
Cavan, Frederic R. Lambart, 
lOtli carl of 80-577b; 81-6080. 
Cavan, co., Ire. 88-8410. 

CAVB, OXOBaX GAVX, lat 

viset. 80-588b; 81-3830. 

CAYXLL, XDITB 10-588b: 83- 
1037b; monument 11-793(1; 81- 
389h. 

Cav(uidi8h; eee Devonshire. 
CAVZOLIA, ENBIOO 30-5880. 
Caving system (mining) 81-95,50; 
30-7500. 

Cayenne, Fr.Qui. ll-324a. 

Cayley, A. 31-870C. 

Cayman, ids., W.I. 38-1005n. 
Cayuga-Senoca Canal 81-1 11 6a. 
CasaJ, Edmond 81-1 53e. 

Casau, Fr. 81-117 (B3). 

C.E. (explcxiive): eee Tetrani- 
tromothylaniline. 

Ceari, state, Bras. 10-4030. 

Cebu, P.ls. 18-890. 

(^ecchetd, Enrico S0-795b. 

OXGIL. iOBD HUGH 80-5880; 

I029ai 1O-1O03O. 

— . LOkD BOBXBT 80-589b. 

1025o; 8i-37a. 

Cedar Rapids, la. ll-548a. 

C?eiling (oer oplane) 10-41a. i 

Celayn, Mex. 81-9370. 1 

Celeb^, isl., Mai. Arch. 81-1005a. 
Cell (biol.) 10-7800, O06d; 18- 
11 34b, 188b; ^vision 88- 10 1 o, 
81-202c:nucleu8 88-lO10;plants 
80-4700; X-rays 88-224d. 

— membrane 88- 101a. 

Cellulmd 8O-095b. 

CBLLtILOSB 80.589d, 640o. 
bacteria 80-360b; 81-65a: 050; 
food ^lue 81-65o. 

— , acetates of 80-50 la. 35a. 
Cenotaph, Whitehall, Lend. 80- 
184, pUte II. 1850; Sl-Sllb, 
79:10. 

GBNSOEBmP 80-5910; olne- 
matograph 10-608b; dramatio 
80-5nc, 88-03C; press 81-’ 
11070; 11470; it.S. SS-896b. 
— Board fU.S.) 10-5Ma. 

Census (U.K. 1921) 81-aOOb; 
88-8390. 

— , Bureau of (U.^) 10-729d. 

’* Centennial Stete.” liner 88-428, 
plate IV. 

Central Amerioon Union 10-754d; 
81-3220. 

— and South American Tele- 
graph Company S8-603d. 


Central BOIediig BoMd 81-t21a. 

— Comi^itee for Nadphal 
Patriotie Organigatii^ 10- 
7800. 

— Conunittss on Women’s Em- 
ployment (10I5>: see Wemen’e 

— Control Board (LlquPr Traffic) 
ll-7lldi 11-9080; ll-1055b. 

— Falls, k.t lt- 268 d. 

— India, prm,. India ll-843b. 

— Labour Coilm Lend. 11- 
652b. 

— London Hallway ll-220a. 

— Midwives’ Board 11-11680. 

— Munition Labour Supply 
Committee (1015) ll-711b. 

— Powers: lS-894a; eee also 
Austria, Germany. 

— Prisoners of War Committee 
ll-154a. 

— Provinces Mid Berar, prov., 
India 11-43^, 843b, 437b. 
445b. 

— School of Arts and Crafts 10- 
281c, 283c. 

Centrifugal blower 10-41b. 
Centrosome 10-781 o. 
Controsphere ll-209d. 

Century, Tfte 31-11130. 
Cephamnia, isl, Gr. 81-300o. 
Cctiheid (astron.) 80-299c, 303b. 
Ceram, Isl, Md.Arch. 11- 1006b. 

" Ceramic, liner 18-440a. 
Ceramics 10-283a 
Ceratopsia 18- 15b. 

Cerb^re, capo, Fr. ll-123d. 
Cercaria 80-456b, 

Cereals; see Grain. 
OBBBBBO-SPINAL VBYBB 
S0-596b, 362b, :f64b; 81-808c; 
army 8i-903c, 005o. 

spinal fluid 10-5970. 

Corfrmtaine, fort, Belg. ll-8S4d, 
109o. 

Ccrizay, Pr., 81-lOlOd. 

Cerna (Rum. poet) 38-3070. 
Ceruand, Aus,: see Csernowits. 
CJortiay, Fr. 81-1500. 
C^eruay-en-Dormois 81-601 b. 
Cerny-eti-Laonnuis, Fr. 81-6 13a. 
Corro A*ul, Mex. 81-935h, 74b. 
de Paseo railway, Peru 82- 
7(K)a. 

Certificates, short-time 88-807c. 
Certified occupations Sl-708a. 
Cosaroo, G. A. Sl-G12a. 

Ccsse, Fr. 81- 167a. 

Cetacea 88-150. 

Cetinjo, Monien. 81-078o,'080a. 
C.E.T.8. S8-1065b. 

Ceuta, Mor. 81-98.50. 

Cevennes, mts., hY. 81-1 15b. 
Cowkow, Pol. 80-888 (F2). 
CXYLON, isl. India 80-598b; 

I 81-103b and 104a (tables), 

! 84,3b. 

C(^aanne, Paul 82-50. 

C.Q.7.: seeConfitUrationOinSrafe 
du Travail. 

Ch. (in Slavonic names): eee also 
Tch. 

Chachak, Serb. 88-398o. 

Chaoo, cliat,, Arg. 30-101b. 

Chad, colony, Pr.Eq, Af. 81-1 5lo. 
— , lake, Af. 80-68 aC5); 81-101 a; 
80-5.39b; 638b, Tilho expedi- 
tion 80-600. 

Chadourne, Louis 81- 169b. 
CHAFFEE, ADNA B. 80-599b. 
— , Arthur B. 81-11 lie. 

Chagall, Marc 88-86. 

Chagas. JoTlo 88-129o, 131a. 
Chugas^s disease 81-8960. 
Chogey, Fr. 81-156 (A5). 
Chagres, riv., Pan. 88-23c. 
Chailley, Fr. 81-8560. 

Chain (surveying) S8-628b. 

— store 81-846b. 

Chala, mts., Ang. 80-1. 30b. 
Chalnd, Fr. 81-^2a, 

Chaliapine, Feodor 80-4240. 
Chalk Pit Wood, Fr. 81-274a. 
Challeranges, Pr. 80-603b. 
Chalones 8a-n35b; 80-86lb. 
ChAlous, Fr. 81-860 (C2), 117 

(D3) ; 82-970 (E5); 81-0160. 
Chalonvillara, Fr. 81-150 (A4). 
Chaman, ft., Bal 80-650, 
Chamberlain, Charles Joseph 

80- 4820, 

— . JOSEPH 80-599b: 81-182b. 
— , J. AUSTIN S0-599e, 990c, 
10250; Sl-587a. 

— , JOSHUA L. 80-6000. 

— , Neville 80-458c; 1013o. 
Chamberlin, Thomas Chrowder 

81- 21 Ob: 88- 10b. 

Chamber capacity (gun) 80-3840. 
Chamber of Princes (India) 81- 

443a: 80-456a. 

— of Shipping (U.KO 88-468a. 

CB AMEbIBB, HAD^ 

don 80-60()d. 

— , R. 80-782b. ^ 

Chambesl. riV., Ithod. 80-07a. 
Chambry, FV, fl«855o. 
Chambur^ A. de 8t-U08d. 
Charodo, 'Hb. 81-724o. 

Chamorrb, Diego M. 81-1131o. 


ChamoiTD, C^Uimo 81^111 
Cgi^giiath^X2,jpl^^ 

autumn of 1914-5: see l^isi 
winter battle (1914-5) 80- 
autumn (1915) 80^b; J 
offensive (I9l7): see A 
Soissons-Relms battle (1 
eee Soissons-Reims; Gei 
offensive (1918) 80-6150; J 
offensive (July 1918) 80-4 
Allied offensive (Aug. 10l£ 
610a. 

~ Pouillause, diet., Pr. 81-1 
Champenois, Fr. 81-162b. 

** Champion ” (cruiser) 88-1 
Champlmn, ean^, N.Y. 81-1 
Champlain Society 80-561a, 
Champs, Fr. 8a-619b, 
Chanoe Bros, (firm) 81-2ffi 
Chanchitya, Maced.; eee Ca\ 
Chancroid: see Soft chancre, 
Chang Chicn S0-66M. 
Changchun, China 81-SdSb. 
Chang HsUn S0-660b. 

— Tso-Iin (Chinese officer) 
601b. 

ChM^s, Fr. 81-853b; 81-86 

Cllhannel islands 88-859 (tab! 

— Tunnel 81-1170. 

OHANTAVOINE, BBNBl 

020b. 

CA, aiUecfcr JHostand) 80-86 
Chantilly Conference (1916; 

605a; S8-017b. 

Chao Erkfeng, 88-742a. 
C'hapais, Thpinas 80-561c. 
Chapak (Cxech writer) 80-! 
ChapcUe St. Roch, Fr, 80-2 
Chaplin, Charles Sper 
(“ ChorHe ") 80-620b, 7a): 
Chapman, S. 81-350c; 81-8; 
Ch^ma^ Mrs. Guy: ««ePn 

Chapogir (tribe) 88-4670. 
Characcao 30-483b. 
Charbonnier, P. S0-383b. 
Charcoal 8O-034a; 88-1100. 
Char d'assaut; eee Tanks. 
Chnrdonnet and I^hner's 
ess 81- 11 5b. 

Charge (ammunition) 30-: 

3840, 386c. 127c. 

Chari, val, Fr.Eq.Af. 81-U 
Charing Cross Bank 80-40 
Charleroi, Belg. 81-168 (E4; 
970 (F3); 81-168a, b; 80- 
435a; 88-9750. 

— battle (1914) 81-171c. 
OHABLES (emperor of Aui 

8O-02Oc; S0-3m foil; 80- 
foil: 81-408b, aOa. 

— I. (king of Rumania) 82-1 
80-33la {oW., 332a, 518b. 

Charleston, S.C!. 88-8540, 5^ 
— , W.Va. 88-10070, lOOSo 
Charlotte, N C. 81-n45b. 
Charlotte Adelgonde (of Lu 
burg) 81-81 2a. 

Charlotte Amalie, W.I. 88-9 
Charlottenburg, Get. 81- 
foll. 

Charlottesville, Va. 88-928 
Charlottetown, Can, 88-1491 
Charlton, Sir Edward 81-9- 

CHABMES, FBANCI8 80- 

Charmes, Lorr. 81-lfilc, ^ 

GHABNAY, (O. J.) Vtl 

8O-620C. 

Charnwood, Godfrey Be; 

1st baron 8Q-752c. 
Charny, Fr.. 81-855a. 
Charost ^isnop) 81-1250. 1 
CHABFENTIBB, GUill 

80- 621C. 

Charrington, Mrs. C.: 

Achurch, Janet. 

Chart 88-6280. 

Chartered Co. (S.Af.): see 
ish S. Africa Co. 

— Insurance Institute 81-4 
Chartres, Mrs. John: 

vanti, Annie. 

Chartres, Fr. 81-1180. 
Charykov (politician) 80-3 
CHASE, WTLXmIAW M. 
6210. 

Chastres, Belg. Sl*169d. 
Chatalja, Balk.Penin., 1912 
ations 80-378d. 
ChAteau-Salins, Fr. 81-164 
<D2). 

Salins, arrond., Fr. 80- 

— Thierry. Fr. 81-117 (C2) 

970 (C2); 81-863b. 85^ 

(B7); 88-8060: 81-857d; 
615a; S8-100M. 

Ch&telet, Belg. 81-168 IV. 

81- 1080. 

Chaterois, Pr. 11-164 II. (A 
Chatham, Can, (N Br ) 81-1 
— . Can. (Ont.) 81-1176a. 

Kent 8l-841a; 80-597b. < 
Chatlilon, Pr. 88-920 (G5). 

sur-Morin, Fr. 81-8550. 

Chattano^, Tenn. 88 - 
7l5d. 


See pofe il4S fotiioxpbthdtttm of Indict kyatien, 

'liOt 
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.1^ 

ChfliuliMss, Fr. S0>298 

m u cc«. 27M; at-iaOo. 

%. M-d70JO», 
Chaun, Iw, Rus«.Aa «Kr4f)7a. 

ShaS^ ^ E'&^ieOo; Str- 

dlCkt. 

Qlgiiv^oouH. Fr. it-10d2 (B3); 

CW? (A3), 117 

(E2). 

fort, Fr. 3^156 CM), , ^ 

Chavaiina^, Fr. Sl-«i5d (D6), 
159b. , ^ 

Cha.tanofta'leii'Granda, Fr. Sl« 

Chavei,^lort. W-lSOb. 
Chavignon, Fr. t0-613b. 
Chavoone, Fr. il-0Oli^ , 
Chaytor, Sir Edward W. O. $•* 
70aa, 824b. 

Cheatle, Sir Goorge L. ^6Q2h. 
Cheohiny. Foi. 80^8 11, (Cl). 
CheokwoMhing Sl-604d. 

Cheddo, Fr. S0-958d. 

Cheddite 81-52a. 

Cheese 88- 144b; 80-830, 744H1. . 
Cheidxe (revolutionary) 8S-820b. 
Cheiriiarra, Gr. 81.-304b. 
Chekiang, prov., China 80-6G5o. 
Cheierobwc, John 81-1160d. 
Cheliff, riv., N.Af. 8a-78d. 
Cheltn, Pol.: mm Kholm. 
Cholmsfoi^, Fri^erie J. N. The- 
siger, 3rd baron Sl-439b; 11- 
450o. 

Chelmsford, diooeeo of 88-677o. 
Choloniana 88-15o. ^ 
Cheltenham, Glos. 8i«841a. 
Chelyuskin, cape, Kuss.As. 88- 
467a. 

Chclsy, Pol. 81-1054d; 80-lfl0b. 
Cheinioal Corps 88-1 13o; 80- 
209o. 

— fuse 80-133d. 

— warfare: ««« Poison Gat war^ 
fare. 

— Warfare Service (U.S.) 89- 
895a; 81-1030a. 

Choudn des Dames, ridge. Fr. 
80-2540, 812b; 8l-801b, 990o; 
German attack (1918) 80- 
614a, 252c. 

OHXMIBTET 80-021d. n-lOOo; 
industrial 80-033o; organic 80- 
636c; plants 80-477d. _ ^ 
Chemnitz, Ger. 81-231 (C4). 
Chemotherapy 80-154d. 
Chemulpo. Kor, 81-686d. 
Chenab, nv., India Bl-483b. 
C^heng-tai railway 80-668d, 
ChcTigtu, China 80-608b; 88- 
724a. 

Chepstow, Monm. 81-464a; 80- 
1840. 

Cherbourg, Fr. 81-118d. 
Cherepong (tril:>e) 81-296c. 


Cherihon, Jav. Si-lOOOa (table). 
Ch/irisy (Ch6ri) Fr. 80-268 IV. 
(C2); 81-632C. 

Chernigov, govt., Russ. S8-829o. 
Chernov (politician) 88-317d 
Cherry-Garrard, ApsleyOO-HOd. 
Cherso, isl.. It. 89-1 121a. 
Chcrsonesos, Crete 80-1820 foil. 
Cheshire, oo., Kiig. 88-840a. 
Chester, Cho*. 8«-«40o. 

— , Pa. 8a-85.5a, 48d 
Chester ** (cruiser) 89-433b. 
Cbe(8t.Rrfield, Derby 89-841a. 
Chesterton, Cecil B. 81-1 106d. 
aiLBIBT X. 80-645b: 81- 
2o. 

Chestnut bark disease S0-47Qa 
Chetwode, Sir PliiUp 89-8l6a, 
819c. 

Chevillard (airman) 80-32b. 
Chfivremont, Fr. 81-156 (C4). 
Cb^ ^ 

645b. 

~~ BJM WILLIAM W. 80-645b. 

Ch5sy, Pr. 8t-978d. 

Chiampo, It. 81-600 (B5). 

— , riv., It 81-600 (B.5}. 

Chiapas, sbitc, Mex. 8i-934o. 
Chiapovano, It. 81-600 (F4). 
CHICAGO, 111. S0-645c; 89- 
864a; art 91-401b, 80-284c; 
housing 81-401b; infant mor- 
tality il-467d. 

— Federation of Labor 89-876a, 
763c. 

— , Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way 80-646b, 950d. 

UKIVXXSItT OF 80-647a. 

Chickaloon, Alsk. 80-7na. 
Chickasha, C^la. n-1174a. 
CMengmai. slain S9-460b. 
ChientiM, diet,, Kor 81-685b. 
Chlers, riv., Fr. «8-974c. 

Chiess, riv . It 81-600 (A6). 

. (tai) 81 t12^o foU^ 


ChifUk.J 


665<i .li|-725d. 76a. ^ 

^ (!!:ihihuahua, state, |i-034o, 
936d. 

Child, Charles Manning 86-477a; 
e^bi^ii?6&M ii-Too,. 

Childers, Erskine 81-587a. 

Child Hygiene, bureau of 81- 

047b; custody BO-Sd^a; guar- 
dianehip 89-1043b; poor law 
88-1260. 

Children's Bureau 80-040o; 81- 
670o. 1039b. 

— Code 80-6484; 88-87da. 

— Courts t8-875h. 

— Year (U.S.) 80-662c; 89-872d. 
CHILD WILFAU |^650a: 81- 
464b, a45a; ir.B. tt.874o; 81- 
460^ 89-2ilb; Sl-071a. 
CmLB. S.Am. Sl-842b; 80-652d; 

A.B.C. Entente 80-403d; Bo- 
livia 89-468d: copper 80-75 Id j 
infant mortality ll-467b; navy 
S8-48Sb, 439d. 

Chilian, Ciiil. 80-654d. 

Chilly, Fr. 88-522o. 

Cm1o6, prov., Chil. 80-654d. 
C him ara, Or. 81-304b. 

CfiilJYA 80^354; administration 
80-662c; army 80-66^; art 

80- 15lb: conunoreo 80-667o, 

708a, 81-451a: finance 80- 

603d, 666a (table) 81-C51a, 
Old; International Finatico 
Coaforcnre 81-68a. 

— : Hutoru 80-656o; Japan 80- 
650a, Sl-653c; Manchuria 81- 
838a; Mongolia 81-974<1; Shiin- 
tung ciuostion 81-656a; 88-40; 
Tibet 88-724a. 

— ; Minerah 80-065; 81-836b; 
gold Sl-295o; silver 8a-408a; 
petroleum S8-76a. 

“ China " (slop) 81-6290. 

China gunboats 88-435d. 
Chinandega, Nio. 81-11300. 
Otinoha bug 80-926o. 

Chinchu, China 81-838b. 

Chinda, Count 81-655b. 

Chindio, K.Af. 81-1166a. 
Chindwin. riv., Bur. 8S-76a. 
Chinese attack: Mee Dummy 
attack. 

— population in U.S. 88-853a. 
Chingford, Bee. 80-066a; 81-522o, 
Chin Pu-tang 80-661 a. 

Chiogga, It. 81-600 (06). 

Chios, isl., Aog.S, 81-300o; 88 - 

1084b, 47b. 

Chiozza Money, Sir L. G.: ««e 
Money. 

Chipilly, fV. 88-52lb. 

Chirol, Sir Valentine 80-510b; 
8S-726b. 

CHIBOPEACTIO 80-669a. 
Chisholm, Henry WilUauis 80- 
660b. 

— , HVaB 80-669b. 

Chisin&u, Rum. 8t-306a. 
(xhiswiok Press M-283a. 

Chita. Russ. As. 88-467d, 325a. 
Chitinu, Alsk. 80-I03o. 

Chitpavan Brahmins 81-434u. 
Chitrul,' state, India 80-05d. 
Chiwat, E.Af. 80-8840. 
Chlnmydozoa 80-363a. 
Chloracetone 88-1 1.5b. 
Chloramine T. 80-1 55a. 

Chlorate of potash: Potassium 
chlorate. 

Chlorates 80-058d. 

Chlorcresol 80-480a. 

Chlorides 80-9.59a. 

Chlorine 80-033d, 623a, 058a; 

81- 8.S2a. 

— poison gas 88-11 la, 11 5a. 
Chloroform 80- 1.37a. 

Chlorophyll 80-637c: 88- 100b; 

li0-477a. 

Chloropicrin 89-1 15b. 

Chlorosis, infectious (plants): mm 
Alosaic disease. 

Chmieolewo, Pol, 81-1054a. 
CHOATE, ioSKPH H. 80-660d. 
Chocimiers, Gal. 81-806c. 

Chodel, Pol, 90^888 II. (El). 
Chodorow, Pol. 80-888 II. (H3). 
Cfma Cavtm Walcott 88-12 I. 
Choice of Eiimloyment Act (1910) 
81-8050, 668b. . 

Choinowko, Pol. 81- 1052a. 
Choisy, Fr. 81-8550. 

Cholera 81-7a, 91 Sd, 614a. 
Cholm, prov., Poland; se« Kholm. 
Chomiak. Gal. 81-806b. 
Chomranioe, Pol. Sl-799a. 
Chomsk^^Chemek) Rua. 80-888 

Chone, Ec. 80-027a. 

Chord (music) 89-3874. 
Cbordates, 89-1^. 

Chorzele, Pol. 80-888 1. (DO); 81- 
; 871h. . : ■■ 

Chosen: ««e Koreiu 


Choteki ms 

Hbhehborg, DuoMs^^ol, 
C:hounAAThm (tmigr) IO-6580. 


Chou Tzu-dhi r-- 

Choey6J»on|9-ili)d. 

C^ree, Charles 81-8310. 

Christian and Missionary AUi* 
ance 80-692a. 

Christadelphians 80-692a, 
Christohuroh, N:2t. 81-1 120o; 88- 
213a, 

CThristensen, F. E. 81-1156b. 

— , lljalmar 81-1 156b. 

- ", ,1. C. 80-8aib. 

Christian X. (m Denmzirk) 80* 
831c, 

Henry W-I067bi 00- 

Christian, ist, Can. 80-l89d. 
Qiristian C2i. Amer. Chris. Coov. 
80-602a. 

— Congregation 80-602a. 
Christifwia, Nor. 81-4lb, 1151o. 
Christl^and. Nor. 81-11514. 
Chrisdansen, Bigujrd W, 81- 


U5dc. 

CHEI8TIAH 80X1MCB; 80- 

069d. 602a, 673a. 

— Socialists (Aus). 80-349d. 
318a. 

Christiansted, W.l. SS-928o. 
Christian Syndioatos, Congress 
of (1010) 80-683b. 

Christian Union S0-602a. 
Christie, U. Lawrence 80-2824. 
C'hi-istie Motor 80-24^. 
Christmas, ish, lud.O. 8S-580b, 
5810. 

— isl., Pao.O. 81-1071C: 88-lb. 
Christopheraon, John Brian 80- 

456d. 

Christy, Cuthbert 80-07a. 
ChronmphU tissue H^f^lb. 
Chromates 80-7264. 

Chromatin 80-781ci BS-llo; 80- 
971a. 

Chrome tanning 81-744b, 

— vanadium steol 81-924a. 
Chromic acid 80-959b. 

Chromium 80-964o; 8S-720o. 
Chromosome 80-484b, 967d, 

781c, 7830. 

Chronograph 80-418o,' 89-628o. 
Chronometer M1-726 q,^8o. 

GHBY8TAL, aSORaX 80- 

670b. 

Chubut, terr., Arg. 84h-l91b. 

Chu Chi-ehien 8a-48o. 

Chu Chin Chow (play) 80-858a. 
Chuck, air mieratM 81-826b. 
Chuignes, Fr. M-524b. 
Chukchee (tribe), 8i-467o. 
Chulalongkorn (of Siam) 88- 
465d. 

Chulalongkorn University 88- 
466b. 


Chuquicomata, Chil. 80-75lb. 
CHURCH, ALFRED JT. 80- 

670o. 

Church Array 80-563b; 89-1055b, 
10.59d. 

— Assembly^ mm National Assem- 
bly of the Church of England. 

— Congress 80-679b. 

Churches of Christ (U.9.) 80- 

688b, 6fl2a. 

— of Gcxl in N. America S0-692a. 

CHURCHILL, WIHBTON 80- 

070c. 

— , WINSTON SPENCER, 80- 

670d, 993b; Antw^ 80-1 OOb; 
“ Eastern ” policy 88-984c; Ire- 
land 81-587a; munitions policy 
81-1023b; Palestine 88-11314; 
tanks 8S-680b. 

Churchill, rivy Can. 81-839d. 
CHURCH BISTORT 80-672b; 
Church of England S0-672b, 
843b; 8a-1038o: Church of 
Scotland S0-688b; Free 
Churches S0-68M; Roman 
Catholic Church 80-679b; U.B., 
Churches in 80-689d. 

— of Christ, Scientist: mmm Chris- 
tian Boieoeo. 

— of England Aszembly (Powors) 
Act (1919) 80-673d. 

— of Qod (U.a.) 80-692a. 

— of God and Saints of Christ 

80- 692a. 

— of the Living God 80-692a. 

— of the Nazarene 80-692a. 

— of the New Jerusalem 80- 
692a. 

Churchward, G. J. 88-2274. 
Churn drill 81-968d. 

Chuvanzy (trib<^ 88-467c. 
Chyrow, Russ.: battle (1914) 80- 
888 11. (F3) : •1.-788bi 88-930b. 
Cicero, Rl. 81-4234. 

Ciechanow. Pol. 80-888 I. (D7). 

8944; 88-929a, 

Cigar 88-733b. 

Cigarette 8S-734c; 80-940d, 5a; 

81- Hlb. 

CILICIA, diet.. Aria M. 80-693b; 
8S-47a, 653b. 


Cima Dodiri, mi, Aug. 81«60p 
C moiie, mt., It. 80-29 lo. I 

401di *1.854. 

856^ 88-1012b: Uuura 81- 
7654; propttgunda 88- 178b. 
Cipiier printing system 81-703o. 
OpiTenlnun, Bucks. 80- 1026a. 
Circulation (blood) 80-1 54b, 81- 
547b, 88-848c: airmen 80- 
63c} brain iniurles 81- 1092b; 
restoration tl-348a. 

Circulatory system, diseosez of 
88-804d. 

Cirey, Fr. 81-1 59o. 

Cit6 Bt. filie. Fr. 81-273b. 

Cit5 8t. Laurent, Fr. 81-273o. 
Citizen Army (Ire.) 81-656a. 
Citric acid O0-359a. 

Citroiiiyces 80-359a. 

Citrus canker 80-36 lo, 478d. 
Cittadella. It. 81-6«ijfc5). 

CITY QOYSRNMXNT 80-700b. 
City Temple, Lend. 80-6774. 
Ciudad Juirez, Mex. 81-036b. 

— Bolivar. Venez. 88-0 13 b. 

Civil Aerial Transport Com- 
mittee 81-1 147d. 

— liabilities scheme 80-82lb, 
823d. 

— service 88-887o, 80-9S0c, 81- 
660a; women in 88-1040d, 
104 Id, 1043h; Royal Commis- 
sion (1012) 80-841 a. 

Civilian enemies 88-802b. 
Cizanenurt, BY. 88-524d. 
Clackmannan, oo„ Soot. 89- 
841b. 

Claiborne, disk. La. 81-709d; 89- 
73b. 

Clairton, Pa. 80-7l3a. 
Clairvoyance S9.200d. 
Cium-Martinitz. oount 80-316b. 
Clanlieu, BY. 81-33()a. 

“ C.3an Muenaughton " (ship) 80- 
461^. 

Claquedent, Bolg. 81-]69b. 
Clanj, CO., Ire. 88-84ld. 

CLUXTIE. JULES A. A. 80- 

70lb. 860a. 

CLARK, CHAMP 80-70]b; 89- 
H86d. ^7d. 

Clark coll 8l-352a. 

CLARKE, ALEXANDER ROSS 

80- 701 b. 

SIR CASPAR PURDON 80- 

701b. 

— EmIo 8t-n35d. 

— , sm EDWARD a. 80 - 701 O, 

905b. 

— . George Sydenham, 1st baron 
Sydenham: see Sydenham. 

— , II. E. Hope 88-10620. 

— , Marcus 80-312a. 

— , Sir Travers 8S-620b, 621a. 
Clarlmburg, Va. 88-l(X)7dL 
Claude, A. 81-206a. 

Claudel. Paul 80-832d; 81-1 100a. 
Cluus, Emil 88-4a. 

CLAUSEN, QXORQS 80-701o, 
2a2b. 

— Bophus S0-833b. 

Clausewitz, Karl von 88-560b. 
Clay contraction pyrometer 88- 
216a. 

Clayton, Sir Gilbert F. 88-16e; 
S0-945d. 

— Anti-'lYust Act (1014) 88- 
888d; 81-608c; 88- 101 8a, 233c. 

Clearing house (German debt) 

81- 2550. 

— house (labour) 82-8310. 
OLSMSNOEAU, aXOROXS E. 

B. 80-701c; 81-140ti. 1424: 
Czernin 80-342a; I/eague of 
Nations 88-10844; newspapers 
81-1 108c: iieaoe conference 88- 
37d; syndicalism 81-130d. 
C15inentel, Etienne 81-1164. 
Clements, Frederic E. 86-4804. 
C16mery, Pr. 81- 100b. 

Cleminson (pathologist) 80-5964. 
Clercken, Belg. 82-1098 (Cl). 
Clercq, Ken^ do 80-446b. 

Clerget engine 80-39a (table). 
Clergy, Council of Mainteimnco 
of 86-675d. 

CLERK, SIR DUGALD 80- 

702b. 

Clerk cycle gas engine 80-702b. 
Clermont, Fr. 81-932 (17). 

— Boauvaie, Pr. 81-1 15b; 81- 
980b. 

— Ferrand, Fr. 81-H6b. 
Cletrack tractor S9-740a. 
CLEVELAND, O. 80-702o; 81- 

4674; 88-8^; art 89-9d; 80- 
480b. 

dist., Yorks. 89-942d. 
CUfden, Ire. 89-10284. 

Clifford. Sir Hugh 81-296d, 
11344. 

— , JOHN 80-703a. 

Clifton, Ariz. 80- 105b. 

— , bishopric of 80-6H2b. 




OUMATI AMD OWMATOb- 

BO-rocia, 4im; 

Clincher tire 8S-727o. 

Clinic 88^8750. 

Clinical research 81-8960. 

^ umt system 81-8934, 7944. 
ChKikwork fuse 80*l3la. 

CLODD, EDWARD 80-705tl. 
Clonmel, Ire. 88-842a. 

Cloquet, Minn. 81-962b. 

CloBset, Marie: zee Dominique, 
Jean 

CUmure 80-293a. 

Clolli Hall, Vpres 81-1007c. 
Clotiiing 81-4610, 80-758C. 6604, 
88-1 Tvlb; protective 88-968b. 
industries 81-669a; 8t-383a; 
U.8. 89-7Mb. 

C’loud S0-4;kl; 81-370b. 

Cloinjh, C. T. 81-215a. 

7 , F. H. 88-7910. 

Cloutier' (anthropologist) 80-5610 
Oovc 82-1 124c. 

Clowes, Frank 88-lOla. 

Club: ^ liquor rules 81-772c; 
munition workers 88-967b; 
soldiers 88- 1059b. 

Cluj, Hung.: mm Koloszvar. 
Cluster (astroii.) 80-30 lb foil. 
Clustering (gases) 81-1 H4b. 
CluBter vaiiablos (astron.) 80- 
300a 

Clutch (mech.) 81-999d. 
Clutton-Brock, A. 81-2c. 

Clyde, dist,, Soot. 88-3«ikl; dilu- 
tion 81-7 1 2a; labour unrest 80- 
172a; 81-7164; strikes 80* 
1024b. 

— . riv., Scot. 81-961b, 
Clydebank, Scot. 88-841c. 

Cly^ Workers’ Conimittee 81 

OLYNkS, JOHN R. 80-7054, 

10234; 81-98b: 88-586a. 

C.N.: see Comitii national de se- 
cours et d'alimentatiou (Belg.) . 
CniMsOB. Crete 80- 18 lb. 
Coagghitination 80-364a. 
CoahuUa, Moz, 80-584d. 

, state, Mex. Sl-t)34n. 

Coaker, WUliam 81-1 lOOo. 
COAL^ 80-706b, 483o, 055h: 
Belgium 80-43] e; carboniza- 
tion 80-636b, 81-238b; carriage 
of 81-238b; flotation process 
81-925b; France 81-1114; fuel 
value 81-1754; Germany 81- 
2350 foil., 2544. 88-343a; In- 
dustry Commission 8S-5(X)l>; 
Italy 81-6164; labour legisla- 
tion 81-602o, 80- 172a; mine 
explosions 81-957c; Miuors' 
Fedoraiion, Policy of 88-751a; 
Mines Regulation .\ot (1908) 
S8-584a; National Board 
(U.K.) 81-6924; nationaliza- 
tion 81-1065n; powdered 81- 
1764; prices 8S-143a. SO-lQOOa, 
762c; Saar Valley 8a-343a; R. 
Africa 88*531 a; strikes 8S-*> 
584a, 687d. 80-1027a. 1028c; 
Switzerland 89-644o; U.8. pro- 
duction 80-7 lOd; wages 88- 
039d;world production 8l-173b. 

— and Oil Leasing bill (O.S.) 80- 
739a. 

— control 81-703a. 229c; 80- 
4384; U.8. Sa-147b. 

— dust 81-0574. 

— dust firing 80-751a. 

— gas S0-60b. 

— Industry Commission (1919): 
»ee Bankey Commission. 

Coalinga, (^ul. 88-734. 

Coalition government 8O-IOO80, 
204, 1023d. 

Coni Mines Act (1911) 81-602o; 
30-700b; 38-909o. 

— Mines Act (1914) 81-6920. 

— Mines Act (1019) 81-602d. 

— Mines Control Agroonient 
(Conflrmatioii) Act (1918) 80- 
707d. 

— Mines (Emergency) Act (1920) 

80- 10264. 

— Mines (Examiners) 88-5870. 

— Mines (Minimum Wage) Act 
(1012) 81-6924; 88-5844. 

— tar products 81-5 la; 88-77b; 

81- 7441). 

Coastal airship 80-55a. 

COAST DEFENCE 80-7l5o, 
7180, 542b: 88-243o. 
Coatbridge, Scot. 88-841 c. 
COATS (family) 80-720d: see 
also Glon-Coate, Glentanar. 
Coats Land, region, Antaro. 80* 
I42b. 

Coats libraries 80-721a. 

Coaz, Johannes 88-tMi7c. 

Cobalt, Can. 81-1 176e; 8a-497a. 
Cobalt 81-927b. 

— steel 81-924b. 

Cobbe, Sir Alexander 8. 88- 
8120, 813c. 

Cobbett, Louis 88-783c. 
Cobbinshaw, Scot 88-75c. 

Cobb's disease 80-36 lb. 
Cobden-Sa^erson, T. J. 80-283a. 
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QcriMti, W.'n>4Wa; ' ' 
Cial>l«n^O«r. M^l tSa; 

OOld. 

C^tg^ «*«,, Fr.I.C. 

Coohrftn, ClMr1«e Blake iO-SMcIi 
857d. 

CMlMrj»lt/^>o^la« tO:>283b. 
Cookroao^ 


K. mh0^2d. 


CiMl^manoei D.: •«« Preface 

Code, pitkr.. Pan, 9l«2ab. 
Cocoa SI- Wb. 

— preen SOvO^Se. 

Coeoe, iele., Ind;0.; $t>* Keeling, 
Cod, cape, Maee. Sl*805d. 

Code, telegraphic SfHDOio, 005a. 
Codet, Louie SI- 153d. 

Codling moth S0«024c, 

Otxiroipo, It. Sl«6a0 (D5). 

Cocly, Bainnd Franknti SO-lOb. 

W&LXAM r. S0-721a. 

Cnelho. Adoluho St-ld3a. 

Codotri S0-900c. 

Cocur d'Alene, diet., Ida. SI* 
422o. 

Coffee SS-l42a, a67o; S0-l«9b. 
Coffeyville, Kan. Sl*673d (table). 
Coffin, Howard E. Si*1028b. 
Coghlan, Sir Charlee P. J. tS* 
T72d. 

Cogiielde, fort, Pelg. Sl-1040a. 
Cohan, George M. S0-ll7d. 
Cohon, liermann St-225a. 
OOSEH, aUSTAT S0*721a. 

Dakar Si-274b. 

Cohoee, N.Y. Sl-lU4o (table). 
Oohorn (niilltj SS-773ti. 

Coieul, riv,, Fr.; «ea Cojeul. 

Coil, electric Sl-881a. 

Coittibi a, Port. iS-133a. 

Coieul, riv.. Fr. SO-268 IV. (C2); 
81-205a. 532b. 

Cokayne, Brien: «e« Cullen, let 
baron. 

Coke SI* 177c. 83da; S0-712d. 

— overiH Sl*178b. 

COLAjrANMX ITAFOLBOinB 

50- 721a. 

Cnlberg. Fr. S8*472b. 

Oiilbran, Erik: •«« Preface SO* 

xin. 

OOLBT. BAZirBBXDOB SO- 

72) b; n*708a. 808d. 

CkarlcM W. S0*500a. 
Oolohagua, prov., Chil. S0*654e. 
CulchCMter, Can. SS-1161d. 

Eea. SS*841a. 

Cold Buy. Alak. SO-KMa. 

Cold HUirage U*765b. 

Cole, Galbraith Il-e78b. 

— , Georae D. H. 80-570o. 

Ilea Vicai SS*424b. 

Coleman A. P. S0-5(K)b. 

Coleman, Can. SO* 108c. 
Coleridge, lake, N.Z. Sl-121o. 
OOLUXbOI-TAYLOB, 
liel SO*721o. 

Colima, atate, Mea. Sl-934o. 
ColinoamiNi., Fr. SS-516 (Al). 

( ‘ollnton, Boot. S0-928b. 

Coiitie, ulcera t ive S l*»547d. 
GOLLOirTT, TROIKAS I. SO- 
721o. 

CoIltHJiivo aiMitirance S0-746d. 

— barKtiiniiig 88-944b; Sl*400a. 

— contract: ate Contract, collec- 
tive. 

College CKluoatlon (U.S.) S0-936a. 
Colleiotrichum (fungue) SO*478o. 
Collie, Sir John S8*^09b, 

— j J. Norman Sl*208b. 
c6lLXKE, PRIOB S0*722a. 
(^(tliiea (airman) S0*49d. 
Collimat»)r SS-485b. 
OOLXJMQB. JBS8B S0-722a. 
ColliuB, Michael 8i*587a, 588d. 
5740, 580a. 

--or KUfSXNOTON. B. 

Henn OoUini. baron S0-722b. 
ColUnavillo. III. $l*424b. 

Colloid SO-03Od, 633b: minerals 

51- 048a: petroleum SS-77b; 
ealino solution SS-465a; sea 
water Sl-lt70o: agriculture 
S0-71C. 

Collusion S0-844b. 

OOLLTKB, BOBBBT 80-722b. 

Colmar, arrond., Fr. Sl-157b; 
S0-a5a. 

" C6ln " (warship) Sl*365d. 
Cologna, It. Sl-doO (B6). 

Cologne, Oer. Si*232d table; SO- 
850b. 

OOLOMBXA, S.Am. S0-722b; 
Costa Hioa boundary SS-22o; 
Ecuador S0-027d; petroleum 
SS-7[4d, 78b: Putumayo SS- 

Cey. S0*598b; SS-603 

Pan. SS-22a, 28a, 603d 

[Md SX-546d. 
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QdIditfaF/Fr. St*380e. 

Coloohii, Nureery 

— SO^SOSd, 
OOtOUBo, elate, UJ 
722d; oarnodte S|dN9l, 

Sl.*380e; oil «t*73d; SI* 

** Colorado " (battleelilp) S|*437b, 
Cotorado Fuel Iron^. St- 
595a. 

Colorado Springe, Colo. SA-723d, 
700d. 

" Coloseue "<baitle«hip)Sl-1205o. 
Colour; camouflage t0*545d, 
540c; fast SO^b; minerala 
SX*949a: muelcal tbeorlee tt* 
887d; planta i0*477d. 

— index (astron.) S0*298a. 

— perception; »e$ Colour Vlaloii. 

— photography S0*2a. 

— printing ^lld..., 

OOXom of AMMAUl so* 

72^i541b; Sl-SOOb. 

ooLoim ▼toxoii akd ooxi- 

our eo.720e* St- 

419d: SO*6Sori!mimalH S0-V2dQ. 
Colt automatic pistol SS-105o. 
C^olum, Padrafo SO*850a. 
Columbia, Mies. Sl-9d4a. 

— , Mo. Sl-905a. 

— . 8.C. SS-5470 (table). 

— . riv., n.C S0-50.5d. 

— , I)iatrict of IJ.H.: ««« Dietrlct 
of Columbia. 

— tmiVBBSXTT S0-729c; SS- 
289a: S0*627b; women SS* 
1041e. 

Columbus, Oa. Sl*222a. 

— , Miss. 81-903d. 

— , N.Mex. Sl*938a; SO*195o. 

— . O. SS-8f>4b:Sl-40lb. 

— , Tex. SS-927a. 

— % iel., C.Am. S8-22b, 74o. 
CdLVitN, 8XB SXX&HBT SO* 
729d; Sl-20. 

Colwyn, F. H. Smith, let baron 
88-231 o: Sl*429a. 

Comanche Co., Tex. 8S-73b. 
OOMBBS, J. X.. IBKIXJB SO- 
729d. 

Combinatiou drilling S8-78a. 
Combles, Fr. 81-610 (F5); SO* 
208 IV. (B5): SS-5iad. O^a. 
Omribres, 1?V. Sl-MOlb. 
Combustion (ballistics) SO-383o; 
Sl-580. 

“ Comet ” (yacht) Sl-1086a. 
Comines, 12-1098 (f7). 

Comino, isl., Medit. 81-837b. 
Cornitd lliapuuo-Ncerlandaia 80- 
443a. 

— International pour I’lTnifloa- 
tioii A5ronautique S0-34a. 

— National de secoura et d'ali- 

mentation (Belg.) S0-439d, 

442a. 

Cominander, isle., Arct. SS*408b. 
Commerce Court (U.S.) SS-88dc, 
223a. 

— , DEFT. OF S0-729d. 
Commercial aviation: see Avia- 
tion, commercial. 

— Cable Co. <U.S.) Sl-827l>. 

— Intercourse with Enemies 

Ordinance (1914) Si-439a. 

Conimercy, Fr. S9*l()82a. 
Conirnissara of the People 88- 
320b, 339c; S0-923b, 420b. 
Commission (army) S0-244c; 81- 
449d. 

Commission de llAouperstion 
Indusirielle S0-444b. 

— for llelief of Belgium S0-442a. 

— Govermnont (U.a.) S0-700c; 
Sl-674d. 

— Hdgulatrloe Automobile 81* 
OOld. 

Commiaso Drift, Trans. SS*542o. 
Committee of Defence (Spain),S8* 
555c. 

— of Initiative (Spain) Sl-553b. 

— • of Union and Progress 81- 

1222a, 1224c: SS*20d; Armenia 
S0-1971>; Bulgaria 80-518b. 
Commodore of Convoys S0-742b. 
Common Cause; see IPomaa's 
Leader. 

Commons, House of S0-987c; 
88-1038b. 

Commonwealth Bank (Austr.) 
S0-404h, 307c. 

— Hank Act (1911) S0-404b. 

— Government shipping line 88- 
457b; 81- 1008b. 

Oomrntifial Service, free Sl-327h. 
OOMMimSM S9-730a: 88- 

6 O0d; 81-544b: Bolshevism 80- 
409b; 88*505b. 

Communint 81*1 106d. . 
Communist Afant/ssto (Marx and 
Engels) 80-7 30b. 

Communist party (lluscda): see 
Bolshevism. 

^1*10^ (U.K.) 88-507b; 81- 

Cominuniiy Labour Boards (U. 
8 .) 81-722d. 

— Party, United (Qennany) 81* 
280b. 


Oonuniiudiy 8^ 

CmmStiiSur moltw iD-951e. 
Q^o, It 88-A46b. ^ 

Oomodoro Ainwlavia, Arg> Bl- 
74e; 80-102a. 

^moK. B.G. i0-506b. 
Ct^jgggnia Italo>Britanniea 80- 

Companions of Honour, Order 
of the 81*891d: 80-1018b; 88 * 
1039d. 

Company Bnfantnr) 81-460d. 

— bouses 81*697d. 

Comparator il*^5d. 

COMPASS ip-733b, 42d. 

ooMFAni, J. a. 10-7360. 

Comi>enaaled series motor 80* 
9510. 

Comgensadon, agriouliural 80- 

— , isoatade 81-595a. 
Compensator (sound) 8S-528a. 
CompiAgne, Fr. 81*854 I. (D3), 
117 ^2)} 88-970 <C0); 80-607b; 
88*079o. 980a, 1000b; 80-07b. 
CompiAgne, forest, Fr. Sl*854a. 
Complaints Committee (U.K.) 
88-164d. 

Composition exFloding (C.E.): 

sss Tetronilromethylanilino. 
Compound interest 81*1 144o. 

— motor 80*954b. 

— tides 88-726b. 
Coi^ressedair81-958a; 88-7 15a, 

Comtesse, R. 88*638a. 
COMPTON, BDWABD 80-736a. 
— , Fay 80-736a; 88-48d. 
Conakry, Fr.W.Af.: sss Konakry. 
Conan. Laure 80-561 d. 
Conoepoidn. Chil. 80-654d. 

— , prov., Chil. 80-65M. 

Concha, Josd Vincente 80-723b. 
—, Viktor 8l-4l9b. 

Conciliation: sss Arbitration and 
Conciliation. 

— Act (1908) 80-171b. 

— Dill aOll) 88-1035o: 80-99 tb. 

— Boards 81-457d; 80- 17 Jo, 

988d: 88*227b. 

Concord, Mass. 8S-380o. 

— , N.H. 81-1 lOla. 

Concordat 80-679d. 

Concrete a8-472d, 470b, 482b; 
80- 150b; 88-25a. 

— ships 81-446d, 460b. 

Cond/, Belg. 81-172 (A2). 

Cond6, Fr. Sl*880d; i^608d. 
Condensation 81*03 lb. 

Condenser (elec.) 88- 1023b. 
Conduct 80-425b, 427a. 
Conduction of heat 81-350a. 
Conductivity, electric 81-948b; 

80- 477b. 

— of gosos 81-1 83c. 3500. 
ConfddAration GdnArale du Tra- 
vail 81-130b, 132c, 144c; 88 * 
6510. 

Conference, diplomacy by 80* 
842b, 

ConfAronce Internationale dea 
EphAmArides Astronomiques 

81- ,539b. 

Confldential Exchange: sss Bociol 
Service Exchange. 

Confucius S0*658b, 002o. 

Congo, riv., Af. 80-68 (E5), 530o 
(map), 429a. 538b; Sl-15In. 
—.French, oolony: see French 
Equatorial Africa. 

— , Middle, oolony, Pr.Eq.Af. 

Sl-151c; 80*538b. 
Congregationalism 80-087b,088b, 
6^0, 076a. 692a. 

Congress (U.S.) 81-977d; 88 - 
1460. 

Cot\gr«asiimnl OtnommetU (Wil- 
son) Sa-887b, 1017a. 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
Sl*892d. 

Congress league scheme (India) 
81-4.390. 

Coni, It.: sss Cuneo. 
Conisborough, Yorks. 80-709a. 
Conji^g^ righis, restitution of 

CONKAUORT, ABTRUB W. 

P. A., duke of 80-7d6a, 553h; 
India 81-443a; 80-8l8a. 
Connaught, prov.. Ire. 8S-841d; 
Sl-540d. 

Couneau (soldier) 81-205d. 
CONNBOtlOXrr, state. U.S. 

80- 786b; forests 81-106h (ta- 
ble): hospitals 81-886c; in- 
come tax 81-430d; industries 
88-857o; Infant mortality 81- 
467c. 

Cemnd^^ Jamoa 8l*652e, 562a; 

Connor. Ralph SO-SOClc, 561a. 
OONSAD, JOSBPR 80-737o; 

81- 20. „ 

—TON HdTZBNDOBP, 

Count S0-737d, 328e: East- 
ern front 89-13b, 897d. 008a: 
Italian oampaigris 80-287s, 
576d: war plan 
Cons, Ellen M-738b. 


GA, 

i'T. 

__ SiMTSSg* ' ' 

objMtoiwSS^tOPlb* 

SOfiF 88^898a; ' 

Coagdoogiieas (ptyehol.) 8S» 
iSR; iS-lOOc. 

ConaoHption: sss Military servioa, 

pbur * l^lBhiSSra^ de la^Cer 
81*U67b. 

— BupAHetir de la DAfense na- 

Consistetiei' (math.) 81-H77o. 
Cons-LagrandviUe. Fr. 8l-165a. 
Conspicuous Service Croee: sss 
Distinguished Bervioe Cross. 
Constanoe. Ger. 88*'fl46a. 

lake, fSlwits. 81-235c. 
o6nSTAKS, »iN A. B. 80* 
789b. 

ODNSTAimill (King of the 
Hellenes) l^739b: 81-302o 
foil.: S8-1084b; Balkan Wars 
80*375d; Veniselos 88*916a. 
Constantine, N.Af. 80- 112a. 

— , Treaty of (1913) 89-403e. 
Constantinople, Turk. 88-47a. 
Constanta, physical and chemi- 
cal Sl-639b. 

Constantsa, Rum. 80-331d. 
Constitueney (India) 81*433d, 
440a. 

Constituent National Asaembly 
(Germany) 81-276a. 
ConstHution Hill, Lond. 81-940o, 
Constitutional amendment, nine- 
teenth 88*e00a. 

— amendments, West Virginia 
81-1008d. 

Construction Division U.S. Army 
80*4 16b. 

Conta (general) 81*807d. 

Contact process 80-638e. 
Contalmaiaon, Fr. 88*516 (C4), 
512 d. 

" Conte di Cavour " (baitleahip) 
8a-430b. 

Continental Tims# 88-1 85b. 
Continuation aohoola 81*602a, 
6G8b; 88-968c; 81-795a. 
Continuous borrowing Sl*1000o; 
80-9H2b. 

current system S0-950d. 

— electric method Sl*353a. 

— mixture method St-353b. 

— pay Sl-d26b. 

— process (ind.) Si-389a. 

— voyage 8i-528d. 

— wave system S0*49a; 88-480d. 
Continuum (math.) 88-2600. 
Contour map 81-842d; 88-025o. 
Contraband Sl-528b; 8O-405a. 

— Committee (1914) 8O-405a. 
Contract 88-1044h. 

•— Auction (game) 80-499o. 

— , collective 81*327b. 
Contre-espionaae 81-51 le. 
Contributors’ List: see end of 
this volume. 

Control (Governmental) 80-820b, 
702o. Sec aUo Litjuor J^aws and 
Control. 

— (industrial) 81*326c; 80-748o: 
88-a38a. 

— (psychic) 88-201b. 

— (surveying) 88-024b. 

— , Boards (U.S.) 81-467d; 88- 
871d. 

— , encroaching 81-32Gd. 
Controlled establishments 81- 
720e, 7Ud, 39b. 

— mines 88-6 12c. 

Controller of the Navy, Great 

Britain, SO-8o. 

Control valve 88-1027c. 
Convalescent camps 81-003a; 
80-24Ga. 

Convection 81-93lb. 

Convention (Ireland): »ee Irish 
Convention. 

Conventions, National Nominat- 
ing (U.S.) 88-892a foil. 
Convergence; see Hotnoplasy. 
Converse Co., Wyo. S8-1091o. 
Converter (steel) 81*50 Id. 

— cable transmitter 88-0O4e. 
Convocation 89-674a; 88- 1041a. 
CONVOY 89-740d; 81-1070d, 

1081a: U.S. 88-8050. 

OONWiY, SXB W. MABTXN 
S0-745a 

COOK, SXB BDWABD T. 80- 
745a; 81-1 108a. 

— . SXB JOSEPH S0-745h. 308b. 
Cook, isls., Pao. O. 88- lb. 

Cook Co.. HI. 81*424d; 8f-870a. 
Cook’s inlet, oil field, Alaska 
8t-73d. 

Cooksom Bryan 80-303o. 

OOOiMqM, OAX.VXN 80-'745b: 
88*000b,o. 

CooIidfKO tube 88- 224a. 

CtKimar, Prosunno 88-675o. 
Coomassie blue 8S*869d. 

Cooper, Colin Campbell 88-9o. 

— , Lady Diana 8l-n06d. 

SXB BXORABD P» 8S-745d. 
— , T. E. Sl-798d. I 



_ rsww sa*s4^. 

mamnin (trtUnd> 

ftodew 80*746d. 

•4-ff ?«i 

^ Wholesale Society 89-746a 
Cooperite Sl-924b. 

sdhool 88 - 

Cofirdlnates; Cartesian 81* ii; 
.l-lWl,, 

Coover, J. E. 8&-200o. 

Copal ^428d. 

Copiapo, Chil. 80-654d. '' 

;Al»k. 81-208b. 

OqPPEB 8S-750b,963b;81.925d; 
Alaska 8^103d; Arixona SS: 
194o; fungicides 80-479 g; mim 

12.* powers 

88-102b; prices 88*14da; 
beria 88*468d. 

— glance 81*048o. 

Co|^gering (machine-gun) 80- 

Copper pyrites 80-777b. 

Copper Itiver and Northwestern 
Raflread, Alsk. 80-103b. 
Coppola, Francesco 81-612d. 
C(jH^ Conference (1011) 80- 

Coquimbo, prov., Chil. 80-664b. 
Coral reefs 81-1 170o. 215b. 
Corbett. Harvey 81-703o. 
Corbie, Fr. 88-079a. 

Corbisier, J. 80-435o. 

Corcyro* lal., Gr.; §ce Ooritaa. 
Cord construction 8S-728o. 
Cordite Sl*317e: B.L. cartridges 
80-127b: cellulose S0-506d; 
rateof burning80-383d; H.D.B. 
type 8I-I860: Btorage 81-830b. 
Cordoba, Arg. 80- 10 lb. 
—.prov., Arg. S0-19]b. 
COBDONNOIB. VICTOB X.. B. 

S0-752a; 81-163d: 8a-350d. 
Cordova, Ala. 80- 101a. 

— , Alsk. S0-108b. 

Corfleld, H. C. 88-500a. 

Corfu, isl, Gr. 81-300c; SO-182o; 
S8-408b. 

— , Declaration of (1017) 88 - 
1117b; 81-080a. 

Corinthia, Gr. Sl-300c; 80-182n. 
Oorinto, C.Am. 81- 1130c. 
Corioco, BqI. 80-467d. 

Cork, 00., Ire. 88-842a (table). 
^ 841d; 80-642b; 8l-576c, 580a. 
Cornions, It. 81-600 (E4). 

“ Cormorau ” (raider) 81-321^. 
Corn, isl., Nio. 81-1 131b. 
Cornejo, Mariana H. S8-70c. 
COmixiL UNXVBBSXTY, N.Y. 
80-752b: SI-IO60. 


Cornoy. Fr. 88-61 8b, 516 (D0), 
Corn Production Act (1017) 80- 
10] 5d. 76o; 88*744d, 749d. 
Cornulier-LuoixilAre (general) 81<i 
855b. 

Cornwall, co., Eng. 82-840a. 

*' Cornwall ” (battleship) 81-56b. 
Cornwell, Jack 81-604o. 

— , John J. 88-lOOeb. 

Cornwells Hdghts, Pa. 88*50d. 
Coronation oath 81-2 16d. 
OOBONBX., CBXLM (battle) 80^ 
753tt; 81- 1072c. 

Coropuna, mt., Peru SI-2O80. 
Cw^ration (U.S.) 81- 1032b. 

— tax 80-982b. 747b; 81-430d. 
Corporations, Bureau of (U.S.; 
80-7 30a. 

— , menace of (U.S.) 82-880»l. 
Corps (army): see Army CV)rpF 
Corpus luteum (anat.) 30-SC2d, 
81*943a. 

Corpuscle, white: sss Leucocyte, 
Corral, Ramon 81-930a. 
Correction, modern methods of 
(U.S.) 81.871c. 

Correlation coefiSdent Sl-020d. 
Curr^^mnding speeds, law of 

CorrientM, Arg. 8O-IOI0. 

— , prov., Arg. 80-lOlb. 

Corriere della Sera 81*1 110a. 
Corrosion 81-026b. 

Corroy, Pr. Jl-858e. 

Corsicana, Tex. 88-71 80. 
COB80N. nnAM 80-754e. 
Corstorphine, Scot f0-928b. 
Cortemalrok, Belg. 88-1 11 Id* 
CortAs, Enrioue OT*723b. 
Corvaliis, Orea, 8i*1216d. 
CwyBd^BirRobt.8B*820ajn^la. 
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CoagrGvttf Willuun Sl«588(l. 
Cosmos Jupiier engine tO-dSo. 
Mercury eoidn^39a (table). 





Cosdlo <<writer) 

— , F<4ieisAo 

Sos(i4[t»liodaM«ldlb. 

CosteJi oartHage S]L-346a. 

Oostaiisi j 5-. n**214a. 

COSTA W(U, rw., O.Am. «*• 

0^ or UTIKOM-rSSa; W* 

58Sb: Germany Sl*247ci; i?«4a- 
tionsnip to wages , tS-04Oa, . 

— of Living Committee 
the war (UiB.) 7hl-808a,o. 

— payments <U.S.) 

C6te Dame MarU, Fr. «l-033d. 

— de Meu«e» ¥119. Pr, 9%»im, 
8Mb, t>72o' $73c, «78o. 

— d’0r» Ft. h.972b, 

— dlVivine, Fr, IM72a, 

Coticl4 lines Sa-723a. 

CotoVP^n. Sa-22a. 

hospitals m-UOSb. 384o, 

Cottbus. Ger. 81-231 (C3)* 
C^tin. Emile 80-702b; Sl-144o. 

OOnON, SIE BWBT t, B. 

tO-7(Mk 

0<>TTO*t\5lf*^i8^ftrOK W- 

dlUttr Sl-e9«n; 80-7040! 
blockade S0-4Cffa; Brasil 80- 
aoi*. ijontrol 80-1020C, 820b; 

S 80-808a; Egypt ,10- 
471^ In^an import diity 
81-4dlb; inseet pests 80-020a; 
Japab 81-845C; piece-work 
88-94db; prices 88-143a; strikes 
88-583d. 587c: Budan 88-ei4a; 
tire manafacture ttr720o; 
Uganda t8-8i8a; UnltM king- 
dom 88-843d: \rages SS-OlUa, 
fi41d. 

^ boll weevil 80-026a; 8*-547oj 
il-222ai 80^7676. 
cake 80-770b. 

— Cohtrol Board (U.K.) 80-706a. 
— Hcsearch Board (Egypt) 80- 
940o. 

— seed lint 81-60a. 

— seed meal; «ce Cotton cake. 
— seed oil 80^709d. 

— trade 8S-588a. 

^ waste 80-590d. 

Cottrell, Fredk. Gardner 81-i591a, 
Cotylosaurla 8S-18d. 

Couban, Fr. 81-117 (D2). 
Cougeiro, Enridne Mitchell Paiva 
8a-l3Ua. 131b. 

Coucy-l«-Ch8teau, Pr. 80-506b; 
8a-510b. 

Coulainnourt, Pr. 88-51 8a. 
Ccmloromiers, Fr. 81-860 IV.(E4). 
Council Blufifs, la. Sl-54Sa. 
Council of Action 81-6&aa; - 80- 
lU27b, ■ , . 

— of Ambassadoni; Aidbassa- 
dors’ (kinferonce. 

— of Flanders: see Haed van 
Vluenderen. 

— of National Defense 88-80fto; 
1064c. 875b. 

— of State (India) 81-448a, 446e, 
— of ilitt Empire (liussia) 88- 
314c, 317c. 

Council schools (IT.K.) 80-030b. 
Counter-battery 80-2Wd. 
CounteSe of Huntingdon’s con- 
nexion 80-688b. 

Country banks (U S.) 80-712b. 
Country Genttewvw, 7'Ae 81- 
lllSd. 

County councils 81-127c; 80-77o, 
6760. 

— ysgrancy Committees 8l-126d. 
GOBPntrV, LQUXft 80-770c: 
81-37bb. 

"Coupon" <1918 election) 81- 
783b; 80-1023d. 

•* Courageous, " (eruSscr) 88-432d. 
Courl>uS8aux, Fr. 81- 162b; 80- 
182a. 

Courby, Fernand 80-208 IV. 

(A4); 88-616 (cna). 
Ooureelette, Fr. 88-5 14b. 
Oourcelles, Jbr. 88-286b; 81-150. 

1162d. • 

— -au-Bois, Fr. 88-616 (A2). 
Cour d’AvtmA, Fr. 81-272b. 
CourgivauiL Ft, 81-455d. 
Courlund, dfist., Ger. 10-888 III. 
<A1). 

Courrier de VAir 88-l79o. , 

theatre, Lbiid. 80-857b, 

GoUTWn. Fr. 83(wgoo V. (AO). 

863b. _ .... 

Ckmrtolevant. Fr. 81-150 (X>0). 
CjOurtSs-Chanvycsi 80-10^. 


OOUBTSOn W. 1. 88-7700. 

Court- marti al 8i-011o. 
OO^mTiniT, LIOMAW B. 

Courts (Emeff enoy Fowei^ Act 
(1914) 88 jT&i 81-4940. 

— martial 8l-87«b. 

O^Mcc^u (•sacral) M-SSOd; 

Coutaitees. Pr, 80-443b. 

CouteUe. Cwl 8a-299b. 

Couttnho, C. V. Cago 80-f)7a. 

— . Viotor Hugo do Asovedo 8ft- 
I8()d. 

Cepturat^ iLouis lft-06a, 100a. 
Couverture (miUt.) 80-8^, 
OOVIKT&Y. WABWIOB, 8^ 
77043 81-2t8a; diocMo Ift- 
677e; shop stewaide 88r5$7b, 
^ strike (1918) BO-lTab, 8l-7l7a. 
Covering force (French army) 
^80-ai?dfoU. 

Covilha, port. 88-l33a. 
C^ington. Kv. 8ft-855a; 8i-076d. 
Cowans, Sir John 81-06a. 
COWSSUT. WUTMAN D. 

PssMoo. let visfti. i0-770d. 
Cowley. Arthur Ernest 80-178a. 
Cowlishaw* W. Harrison 30-283 q. 
Cowper stove 81-59 lb. 

Cox, (Planning H. 8l-865d. 
**"*-M:88-900d;80-77la; 
3. 338a. 

. j6k 8^771b. 

•, Sir Porey 88-59b. 

-r an^o. |0-397o. 
COZlm-BAEDY. B. B. COZ- 
sns-Rardy. Isi baron 80-77 le. 
Coxsauu, Guido 81-6 12a. 

C.H.A.: see Ootniuission R6gula- 
trioe Automobile. 

xom- 

tkm H. a0.771o; U-117 b. 
Cracking prooees 88-80a: 81- 
178a. 

Oacow (Cracovio), Poland 80- 
888 (03); 88-124d. 

Cradle (ordnance) 81-1 183b# 
l2U4d. 

Cradley Heath, Staffs. 8l-817b. 
G&ADOQX. SXE OBBISTO- 
phsr O. 7. VL 80-77 Id; 81- 

1071a; 80-752d. 

Craftsmauahip 88-380d. 

Craig, Edward Gordon 80-857a. 
— , Frank A. 81-4Ulb. 

— , Sir James 8l-587a; 80-lQ03a, 
1028a; 81-5570, 580d foil. 

— . J, D. 81-208b. 

Craigavon Day (1911) 80-093b# 
685c. 

Cra^iead. E. B. Sl-977b. 
Crailsheim, von (soldier) 80- 
540o. 

Craiova, Hum. 88-302b, 305a. 
Ciraiow (battle of) 81-787a. 

OBAM. BAXiFH ADAMS 80- 

77ld, 187d. 

Cramer, August 88-049b. 
Cramond, Scot. 8O-028b. 

CEAMF, CHABLKS B. 80- 

772a. 

COirCSMOU T. 80-772a. 
Cramp^f Paul 81-.151b. 
Cranberry, isl., Me. 80-^84d. 
Cranbrook, JJ. C. 30-605a. 

Crane. Briwe SS-Qc. 

— , 'V^ALTIE S0-772b, 282a, 
283d. 

Crankshaft 80-35d. 

Oanston. ll.I. S«-268d. 

Craonuc, plateau, Fr. 88-070 
(Dl);S0-608e; 8a-U79a. , 
Cravnnehe, Fr. 81-156 (A4). 
Crawford, Lady Gertrude 88- 
1057a. 

Sir Richard F. 81-1222o. 

W. J. 88-202C. 

— and Balcarros, D. A. L. Lind- 
say, 27th earl of 80-772b. 

— AND BALOABBSB, JAMES 

L. Lindsay, 26th eurl of 80- 
772b. 

Crawford co., Ark. 80-196b. 

— Notch, reservation, N.H. 81- 
1101b. 

Crawler tractor 88-730a; 678b; 
81-1 188e. 

Creameries (Ireland): aee Coop- 
erative oreaineries. 

Cr4che: ««« Day nursery. 
Crocy-au-Mont., Fr. 81-613a. 
Credit (eeon.) 80-39Ua; 81-48b, 
485a: oodperative 80-748d. 

— banke: see I..oan banks. 

— insurance 81-409b. 

-- Operations daring war (U.S.) 
88-867d. 

— Strain (U.S.) 81-867a. 

Or^ printer 88-70f)d. 

Creel, George 8ft^896b; 8ft-59.5a. 
Creeping barrage 80-25Ua; 88- 
922d. 


Crefsid, Qer, 
Crell,Fr. 81* 
161d. 


-J3dl (tables). 
:.(A4).852d;S8- 


*’ ^snki: State ^ 


^ *^-24a. B03b; 
iT-r>34d. 


329b; 


CFediMim! 

Cr4vocoeur, 

•0-53^. 

— Hiur'l E96aut, Pr^ 80^264 L 
(A4). 

Cr4vio, wood, Fr. 81-463a. 
Crew. F. A,J1, 8ft-49lb. . 

Crewe, 8k CharJM 80-88 Id. 

— , Margiwre^ Marchioness of 
88-1054^10400. 

— . ROBfiftTO. A. 


Crowe, Ches. M-ft4}a. 

Crewe Committee 81-444a. 

— House, l^nd. 8S-l8lb. 

Crib causeway 8(^502b. 
Crichton-Browne, Sir James 81- 

23a. 

Cricket 88-564a. 

CBXLB, GXORaZ W. S0-772o; 
8a-649d. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 
(1908) 81-434b. 

— Law and Criminology 88- 126b. 

g rinohon, ri^, Fr. 8a-080o. 

fidn, Fr., nJl6lb. 

Grieana, Hum. 88-.302a. 

Orisplen (socialist) Sl-280b. 
Cristobal. Pan. S8-22b. 

CrUiaa, 80-r73o; 81-lllOb. 
Croatia 8l-33b; 88-1 112d. 400d; 
81-411cfott. 

— Slavonio-Dabnatia: «se Y ugo- 
slavia. 

CROCE, BENEDETTO 80-772d; 

88-97a. 

Crocker Land, region, Arct. 80- 
1890. 

CROCRETT, BAMI7EL R. 80- 

773d. 

Croisilles, Ft. 80-268 IV.(B3); 81- 
265o, 270a: 88-518a. 

Croix de Guerre 8l-892d. 

Croix d'liiDB, Fr. 88'* 1029a: 81- 

U8o. 

Cromqgnon (race) 80-146d. 
CROMARTY. Scot. 80-773d; 
88-605C. 

lirth,_^ot. 81-773a. 

OROMkR, STSLYN BARXNO, 

let earl of 80-774a, 980b; 81- 
20d. 

Cromio, F. A. N. 88-607a. 
Crommclyn^k, F. 80-446b. 
Cromptou-Blondel arc lamp 81- 
706a. 

Cronartium ribieola: »«e Blister 

chftONJE, PIBT ARNOLDHS 
80-774b. 

Cronwright Schreiner, Mrs. : eee 
Sohrciner, Oliv e. 

OROOKBS, SIR WILLIAM 80- 

774b; 80-021d; Sl-209d (note) ; 
88-221 b. 

CROOKS, WILLIAM 80-774b. 

Crookston. Minn. •l-902b. 

Oop Insurance 81-^)3d. 

Crore of rupees 81-450d. 

Cros de Cagnes, Fr. 8I-II80. 
eVoss, Wilbur Lucius 88- 1003b. 
Cross, bay, Spits. 88-50ab. 

— , isl., Arct. 8O»190a. 

— , river, Nig. 81-11350. 
Cruss-correspondenoe (psychic) 
88 - 2010 . 

Orossley Bros., Ltd. 81-515c. 
CjrossoptcQ’gii, 88-13b. 
CROTHERS, SAMUEL M. 80- 
774b, 001a. 

Crouy, Fr. 81-862d. 

CROlirDER, BNOCB B. 82- 
878d; 30-774C. 779b. 

Crow'dy, Edith S8-1050a. 

, Dame Rachel 88-1050. 

Crowo, Sir Eyre 88-30b. 

— , K«ato J.: ses Bateman; Kate. 
Crowell, Benedict 81-1027o, 723a. 
Grown gall 80-361c; 478d. 

Crown lands 80-982b; Austria 
S0-315C; 80-340b. 

Crowthor, Charles 81-942o. 
Croxfieiy Green, Horts. 88^220a. 
Croy, Princolloginald de 80-588b. 
Croydon, Burr. 81-117 (Bl); 88- 
840c; aerodrome 80-4Ha. 
Crosat. canal, Fr. 88-518a 
CROZhBR, JOHN BAPTIST 
80-7744; 81-654C. 

J^OI BEATTIE S0-774d. 

, WSXIAM 80-77.5a. 

Cruiser: see also Biittlf Cruiser, 
Light Cruiser 81-l206a. 

— i^ciuadrob, 10^ 88-428, plate 
V. ; 80-46ib. 


Qrunejile, Leonard 8ft-889d. 
Cruppi, Jean 81-133a. 

Crustacea 88-12 plate X,; 80- 
974b. 

Crus,;Oiw«|Mio I8-286C. 

Cry^te 81-2S7b. 

Cryptic colouring 80-725d. 

Crystal 88-62b ; 88-84a: 81- 
948a. 

8 rystalUne boron 81-025d. 
rjw^Iuation 88-83c; 81-028c. 

Crystalloid 81-948a. 

Crystobalito 88-84b. 

M412 M-777c; 

Csjiasar , E. 81-4 1 9a. 

Cserey, Btephen 81-410b. 
^nonhora 89-973a. 

Oksiphon, Meson, 88-810 (Bl), 
llOc; 81-1005(1; S8-7aSd, 
CUBA, isl,, W.l. 8a-88ld; 80- 
777a; copper 80-75ld; Ger- 
man debt 8l-255c; sugar 81- 
09b. 

Cubism 88-6d. 

Cubitt, T, A. aa-509b. 

Cucuhy, Bras. 8a-914d. 

Cuenca, Ko, 80-Q37a. 

Cuernavaca, Mex. 81-9.30e. 
Cuilley, Herts. 80-90b. 

Cuincfjy, Fr. 80-268 II. (CO); 80- 
273a. 

Cuisines, ravine, Fr. 81-0O4a. 
Culebra Cut (Fanama Canal): eee 
Gaillard Cut. 

Culiacdn, Mex. 81-1 107a. 
Culioidae : see Mosquito. 

Culiou, isl.^F.Is. 81-a22a. 

Cullen, B. Cokayne, 1st baron 80- 
779d; 8l-50a. 

CuUen, Boot. S8-383a. 
Cullcnswood, Ire. 83-470. 

Cullcra, Sp. 88-5510. 

Culpiu, Dr. 88-109d. 

Cumae, It. 80-l&ib. 

('umann na mBan 81-576b. 
Cumberland, Ernest Augustus, 
duke of 81-200b. 

Md. 81-802C. 

N.J. 81-1 102d. 

— ^ 00.. Eng. S8-840a. 
"Cumberland’* (cruiser) 80-540n. 
CUMMIKQS# WILLIAM B 
80-7790. 

CUMMINS# ALBERT B. 80- 

7790. 

Cunard Building, Liverpool 80- 
184 plate 1. 

— Lino 88-4470 foil., 445a; 80- 
* 185a. 

Cunel, Fr. 81-932 (F4), 933d, 
Cunoq, It. 81-1 17d, 203o. 
Cunliffe, Sir Frederick H. i 
540b. 

—.WALTER OUNLXPrS, 1st 

baron 80-770d; 81-44a. 

— Committoo 81-50a, 483a, 073d, 
2940. 

Cunniiypham, George S0-824b. 

— i^LLIAk 80-779d. 
ClhTNIlfCUUMB - QRABAM, 
RobeTt B. 80-779d. 

Cu^la (fort) 80-203b; 88-4780, 

Cupro-niokel 80^120a, 13So; 81- 
020a. 

Curaray, Eo. 8D-037a. 

(^urehy, 8S-5i8b. 

Cure (general) 81-150d. 

Curfew order (1917) 80-1021c. 
Curia Bomana, reconstruction of 
80-6810. 

CurioO, prov., Chil. 80-654d. 
Curie, Marie B. 88-2l0b. 
Curio (raeasuro) 88-219c. 
Curlewis, Mrs. H. H.; see Turner 
Ethel. 

Curia, Fr. 88-516 (E6), Olid. 
Curragh, diat., Ire. 88-756b. 
Curragh incident (1914) 80* 

1002a; 8l-557a. 

Currant moth; see Gooseberry 
moth. 

Currency 81-40b; 80-309b: 81- 
1059, 483a; dcprcoiation 

81-470b, 294d; inflation 81- 
479b; prices 88-l4Ud, 80- 

702a; silver 88-4976; U.B. 80- 
407b, 863b. 

— and Bank Notes Act (1914) 80- 
4000; 31-9690. 

— and Foreign Exchatmes, Com- 
mittee on (1918-9) 8O-40O0. 

— notes : see Treasury notes. 
Current (eiec.) 88-10220; 80- 

004n; 81-957d; 88-004e. 

— (oceanic) S8-724d; 81-1 107d. 
— meter 88*725a. 

C’Mrrsat History Magatins 11- 
in4a. 

CURRIE, SIR ARTHUR 80- 

780a, 5500. 5:il2b; 81-982o. 

— , Bir Donald 88-457o. 

Curry, F. C. 80-5000. 


Cur tis, B erwick tt-610d. 

— , GYRUS B. R. 80-780a. 

— , Lionel 80-508b. 

J0-193b. 

ourz^Tof 

O. N. CUribn, 1st marquess 
80-7806, 9876, 1001b. 

' Curson Line " 88-1230. 
CUSBXNa, HARVEY 80-78Qc; 
88-6490. 

J. D. 80-1316, 

Cushing, Okla. li-73a» ^ 

Cushuy, Arthur Robertson 8ft- 
1046. 

GUST. B. J. COORATHE 8ft* 

780a. 

Custer Co., Ida. 81-4 22o. . 

Customs duties 80-982a, 002d, 
102Sa; Irish 81-569a. 

U.S. 88-8600. 

Custosa, It. 81-600 (AO). 
Cuthbertson, Clive 81-1830. 
CutoHtellulosc 80-6910. 

Ciiiiinft machines 88-900d. 
"Cutting the rate" (ind.) 88- 
379b. 

Cuttris, Charles 88-604c. 

Cuvaj, Eduard von 81-4 12b; 81- 
1115b. 

Cuvillcrs, Pr. 80-630 (Dl), 535o. 
Cuvilly, Fr, 81-n02d. 

Cuxhaven, Ger. 31-;t35b, 369c. 
Cuyahoga, riv,, O. 80^702o. 
Cuypers, P. .1. H. 81-;i70d. 
Cuyuna, mts,, Minn. 81-90Id. 
Cvijio, J. 81-207di 2l0b, VT8b. 

C. W. S.: see (Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society. 

Cyanamide : ««« Calcium Cyana* 
mide. 

Cyanhydric acid 8t-300c. 
Cyanide' process 80-428a; 81- 
294b. 

Cyanin 80-478a. 

Cyanite Sl-(K8b. 

Cyanogen 88-1 lie, tl5a. 
Cyanosis 80-137b; 81-902o, 547d, 
340o. 

Cycads 80-483n. 

Cyclades, isl., (3r. 81-300o. 
Cycladic i>oriod 80-181 a. 

Cycle (astrem.) 88-261 b. 

Cyclists, in war 8I-IOO80. 
Cyclone 81-930d, 031(1. 

Cygnus (astron.) 80-300b. 
Cylinder (eng.) 80-38b, 36a. 
Cynodentia 88-t3d. 

Cyprus, isl., Modlt. 81-103b and 
104a (tables); 88-1077b; 88- 
47b. 

Cyrano de Berfferae (Rostand) 
81-152d. 

Cyrnnaicu, dist., N.Af. 80-68 
(PI); 81-614c; 88-390a. 

Cyrene, N.Af. 80-18 ib. 

Cyril Methodius Brotherhood 
88-830a. 

Clyst 81 -;M 8 o. 

Cysticercus (parasite) S0*502b. 
Cystine 80-643d. 

Cythera, isl., Medit. 80-1 81a. 
CYTOLOGY 80-7«0d; 81-202a; 

8a-420a; 80-483d. 

Cytoplasm S0-071a; 88-1137ai 
lOld. 

Czanki, Dosider 81-419b. 
Czaplieka, Mario Antoinette 88- 
407c. 

Csarna, rlv., Pol. 80-888 II (Cl). 
Csoch (race); see under Csccho- 
slovakia. 

CZKCH08LOYARXA 80-785c: 

army 88- 1085a, 325a; coin- 
meroe and indust^ 80-701b; 
constitution’ 80-7 87c; finance 
80-34SO, 791d]: International 
Financial Conferenoe 81-68a, 
255o; labour legislation 81- 
094d. 690b; literature 81-793a; 
population 81-7 85u, 

— : History 80-787d; 81-23b; 

80-31 8a; Little Phiiente 81- 
3Ha, 88-46a, 1122d; nationality 
question 88-393b; peace con- 
ference, 8a-37d, 42a; Poland 
88-122u; Versailles treaty 81- 
a8a. 

Csegled, Hung. 81-405 (D3). 
Czerstuchowo, Pol. 80-8^ II 
(Al). 

Czerffmos, White, riv,, Gal. 81- 
8(Mlb. 

Czorruak (painter) 80-792b. 
Czernelioa, Rum. 80-888 II (J4). 
CZERNIN, OTTORAR, Count 
80-792d, 331d foil., 340a foil.; 
Brest Litovsk 38- 1084b: (I5le- 
nutiieeau 80-342a foil.; Ru- 
mania 88-305a; Russia 8ft- 
1081c. 

Czernuwits, Rum. 80-888 IL (J6), 
880a: 88-3060, 302b. 
Csibulka, Qen. von 80-867ii, 


For Key to ABhtevltsttbtiii' see page xe,. Volume XXX. 
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DfAHmiOir^^lDOAE Tlir- 

tmt. l«i Uron iO*794A, 
1008b; n-rnd. 

fbdift ^-430^ 43db, 

■* Dfl^a (oablMihip) M*801a. 

Pa«ny, Fr, 81-S/M)o. 

DmtO, Ul, Biatio B. 80-01dc. 
Daaahai« India Bl^CKiGa. 
DaEana, dm., Arab. i0-164<i. 
DAJDI, J. 9. W, 80.794a. 
DAHOBSXT. Fr.W Af. ao.794b, 
68 (1)4); ii-165a. 

Dail Eireann n-674b, 576e, £85b. 
689d. 

Daily Chrmieie tl-llOOa, ] 108b. 
~ citizen 84-n06oj 88-746d, 

— Dezpaieh 81* 1100b. 

---e»nrezz 88.48a; 81*U06b, 

110^; iOHI24a. 

— Jffarpraiir (Iri»h) 81-1 106d. 
^Oraphie 8i-U06b. 

^Herald Ol^llGOo; 80-10l8b; 

•1-.394<1: 88-7464. 

— il/atl M-n05a, 11404; 88- 
9944; air priiea 81-U47b» 80- 
60a; Parin edition 81-1 ]47a; 
Peace Confenmoe policy 81- 
IHOa. 88-18:10. 81-llOBb. 

— jlftfror 81-llOOb, 11464; 88- 


Tk^ mm v^-xxx:i^xm4 ikM witjkta 
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7010. 

--Nem 


^nem 81-11054, OOlb; 80- 
1004(1. 6930. 

— SktiA 81-1 106b. 

— Teieoraph 81-l i06a; 80«503o: 
Lanudnwne Tetter (1017) 81- 
728a. 80-88011. 

Daimler Motor Co. 81-0964. 
Dairen, China 81-8384. 

Dairy lartninit 8i-943o; 80-76b; 
Denmark. S0-828(u 81*043b; 
Holland 81-374tl, .jfSb: Siberia 
88.4a8b; U.S. 81-111^. 1102c. 
81a. 

Daiey meter 88-6284. 

Dakar, Fr.W.Af. 80-68 (B3), 
67o: 88-601 a; 81-9860. 

DakhU, ponin., N.Af- 88-2864. 

Dakin, ll^ry DryaJale 81-OOOa; 
SO- 155a. 

Dakin's Solution S0-585b; 81- 
000a. 

Dakka. Afg. 80-65a.65d: 81-442a. 
Dai. Swed. 80-9524. 

Dalai Lama 88-7234; 81-2084. 
Dale, Henry Hallett 8a-464b: 
81-0084. 002b. 

— Collection 88-10214. 

Daley, Victor 80-ai2b. 

Daliki. Pers. 81«66a. 

DaUae. Tex. 88-718b; 80-700o. 
Dallies, Cyrus B. 88-3804. 
pallon, Fr. 88-6174. 

Dali wits, Johann von Sl-265a. 
Dalmatia, prov., Yugoslav. 81- 
aab; 80-314b foil.; 88-11144; 
Italy's olaim 81-627a, 634b. 
•8-404. , _ 

Dalmeny, Lord 88-293b. 
Dalmeny, Soot. 18-75o. 

Dalinotov (Ruasian olfioer) 88- 
3264. 

Dalny, China: zee Dairen. 

Daluf. Erit. 81-9b. 

Dalrymple, Joseph 81-8344. 

Daly, H. A. 81-2134. 2l5b, 1 1704. 
Dalalol, Sir Davidson 81-1 lOBb. 
— , Sir Henry, ll-llOba. 

Dam, Arab. S0-164c. 

Damaged Goode (Hrieux) 80-8574. 
Damania, Crete 8O-I8I0. 

Damas aux Bois, Fr. 81- 160a. 
Damascus, Syr. 88-6550, 17n; 
81-104b (map): 80-68 (01); 
•8-820 (11); 81-3624; Arab 
entry (1018) 8a-e53b; Faisal, 
JESndr 81-55c; British advance 
(1017) 88-81140 foU.; earmd 
trade 80- 170a: French entry 
88-6644. 

Dambovitsa, rir., Rum.: zee 
Dimbovitsa. 

Darner Dawson, Margaret 88- 
1045a, 105ic. 

Damery, pr. f8-5124. 

Damiauoa (biabop) 88- 18b. 
Damloup. Fr, 88*920 (03). 
Dammartln, Fr. 81-854<1. 

Dnmon« I.tiMHay Todd Sl-368o. 
Damon Mound (oilfield) 1Hh>73o. 

g amplormPr. 81-156 (Bd). 

Frank Heino 80- 

JOXAKIIBS 80- 

Di 81-0334, 982 


. 81-lllOd. 
>5094. 

(1903-17) 



DAMOurr 


pftwlUto, JKml 88-6470. 

Dane. Sir Rieliard •0<dM»la. 
Danev (Bulgarian statesman) 
li-403a, Ma: 80-8744. 
pangan (general) tO-OlSa. 
Dangapila; see Dvinsk. 

Danglia (Qr. pditlcian) 88- 
1048b. 

DAimXJ. 908SPBVS 88- 

887c; 80-796b,94. 

Danilo (of Montenegro) 81-9790; 
80-3790. 

Danish language 81-233e, tllld. 
— Merchants Guild 80^66a. 

— West Indies 80-832a, 1904. 
Danjoutin, Fr. 81-150 (B6). 
DAKXL, VXKTOE, Freiherr 

von 80-796e; Italian cam- 
paigns 81-597a, 80-2884, 894o, 
86^. 88-930a; 81-7670, 
Dankles (Or. general) 81-307b. 
Danmark, fjord, Aret. 80-189b. 
Dannemarie, Fr. 81-157c, 156 
(K4),169£_ 

p'Aimirao. OABEXB1.1 

80- 7960: 81-6214, 630o. 6344; 
88-46c; Utorary work 81-1 1 10a, 
612a, 

Dante Alighieri'* (battleship) 
88-430a. 

Danube, riv., Eur. 80-.368o. 327o; 
internationalisod 81-2564 , 88- 
43d: Oder Canal 80-3 I'M. 

— Commission S8-45a, 303a. 

— Steam Navigation Co. 81- 
4l0b. 

Danubian Confederation 80-35 lb, 
780a. 

Danville. III. 81-4234. 

Va. 88-927b. 

dAnZIO, Qer. 80-7974; 81- 
232a; constitution (1920) 80- 
708a. 89-40b, 42b: Polish re- 
lations 88-1214, 1224. 

— , gulf, Got. 80-798a. 

D'Arcy, Charles F. 81-550o. 
Dardanelles, sir.: Italian action 

81- 6144; mines 81-292o, 9524; 
neutraliaed 88-47b; Russian 
policy 80*328a, 13a: Turks 
close 81-1223b. 

— OAMPAXdir 80-79Sb; 81- 

1225a: 88- 1077c. 5694; Bird- 
wood 80-467a: Churehill 80- 
6714: commission of inquiry 

80- 10124, 774b. 672a; dysen- 
tery enidemio 8l-834b| Maude 

81- 886a; naval operations 81- 
1073b, 80-7194 , 88-1077a. na- 
val war staff 80-8a. 8S-607a; 
Turkish defence 81-1 225a. 

Dar-cs Balaam, E.Af. 80*68 
(G5). 67b; 81-223o; 8S-U24c: 
British qapturo S0-870b, 8824, 
81-10864, 88-6764. 

Darfur, prov., Sud. SS-615b; 80- 
08b; 88-3974. 

Dario, Ruben: sss Qarola Bar- 
iniento F. R. 

Darkehmen, Qer. 80-888 (E4>; 
81-870e. 

Darley, 11. A. 80-064. 

DAEIJOra, 8XE 0. J. 80-808a. 

Darlington. Diir. n-840c. 
Daronta, Afg. 80-65a. 

Dnrrow, Clarenoe S. Ol-SOOb. 
l )artford, Kent 88-1574. 
Dartiguenave, Sudre 81-.333b. 
Dartiiuiuth. Can. 81-1 161a. 

- Naval College (U.K.) 80-938c; 
88-96Hb. 

- OOLLIOI (U.S.) 80-SQOa. 

’ Outing Club 80-^8a. 

r>arwen, Xancs. 88-84 la, 

Darwin, Charles Robert 88-1 142a. 
BXE aZOEOZ B. 80-808b. 
Horace 80-44b. 

Leonard Sl-17a. 

Dashnakists 80-200a, 856e. 
Dashtistan, dist., Pers. S8-60b. 
Dassin (general) 80-102a. 
Date-palm 81-9164. 

DATO, ID0AEDO P. S0-808b: 

88-553b,555o,567o. 

Dgubler, Theodor 81-226a. 
DAUPZT, LiON S0*808o: 81- 
154a, 141a. 11084. 

Daugherty, Harry M. 88-001 a. 
Dnuoi. Lith, 81-778a. 

PAimiT. F. J. B. 80-8084. 
Datirnig (Socialist) Sl-274b, 275a, 
280b. 

Dau^endey. Max 81-226b. 

Dave, fort, Belg. 81-]040a. 
Davenport, Charles B. Sl-17a. j 
Da^port, la. 88-8d5a; Sl-548a, | 

Da Verona, Guido Sl-6t2b. I 
Davey, Randall 88-9o. j 

David, mward 81-27ab, 276b. I 
Tannatt W, E. 80-1 46b. 
Davidovich (politieia^ 88-1 122a. I 
PAVXP8, T. W. Wm tO-SOOa. 
Davidsom O. C. 80-6604. 

■. EAKDAU.T. 80-809a, 689b; 
81-6784. 


Pu^fdsoD, Sir 80*811e. 

Datiee. Arfeur B. tt-Oo. ^ 

WAhwomo m- 

— fmnnw nNET 
1. ujnfgLTti to-aim. 

— , MBAB JPUT M-SOBfl. 

— , WIUXAM 8. W-808oi U- 
8«- 

Davignon, J, 80-430a. 60d. 
Davis, Arthur Hoey 80-3 12b. 

— , Augustine 88-9<m. 

— Clip 88-565b. 

— . David W. il.423b. 

Harry L. 81-11734. 

— , BBIfET W. B. 80-8094, 

— t James J. 88-9014. 

— , Louis 80-284b. 

— . EXOBAEP aSAEPma 80- 

800<1. 

— , Thomas 81-34. 

Davis, WeSimorelan4 88-028o. 

— . william Morris81-214d.215b. 
Davis calyx dHil 81-0584. 
Davison, Eirdly Wiltling 8l-1035a. 
— .BBNE7 POMXE07 80- 
8004. 

Davy, Lila S8-1056b. 

— , W. M. 81-9480. 

Dawasir, riv., Arab. 80-164o. 

— (tribe) 8<^105b. 

Da wlwr. E . Quy 80-1854. 
PAmUNS. SXE W. B07P 80- 

810a. 

Dawsholm park, Glasgow 81- 
284a r --r m 

PAWSOK, BBETEANP B. 

Pawaon, 1st baron 80-810a. 

— , Charles 80- 144b. 

Geoffrey 81-1 lOOa; n-572a. 
Dawson-Boott, Catherine Amy 
88-10550. 

Dax, Fr. 88-550b. 

Do)^ Georae Parmly 88- 1003b. 

— , Louis Foreman l0-283d. 

Day, dist., Siam 88-4654. 

Day (astron.) IB-727a. 

Daylight, artificial Sl-760a. 

— illumination 81-426c. 

— SAVXira 80-810a; 88-10104; 
U.B. act 88-895b. S0-810b, 
88-37la. N. Y. 81-11174. 

Day Nursery 80-6504. 

Dayton. O. 81-1 17 le; 80-651 e; 
8a-968b (table); 88-8110, 854b; 

80- 7004, 10894. 

Daiale painting 80-540b; zee alzo 
Camoufiogo, naval. 

" D ” alass (cruisers) 88-433b. 
Deaoouess 80-6724. 

Dead reckoning (aeron.) 80-42e. 

— Sea oilfieldVl’al. 81-76a. 

PXAf AMP DUMB 80-810c; 88- 

848o; education fl-1221b, 80- 
462a. 

Deakin. AUred 80-8130. * 

Dean, Bashford 88-1^. 

Baeil 80-857a. 

Dean Law (Tex.) 88-719o. 
PBANB, SXE B. BAEQEATE 
VinnaUey 80-813b, 844b. 

Dear Brutttz (Barrie) 80-8574. 
Dearie, H. 80-S»34. 

Doarmor, Mabel 88-4074. 
Dearne Valley railway 88-226a. 
Death Duties 80-003b; Germany 
Sl-245b. 

— , presumption of 80-8434. 
Doath>rate: Australia 80-3054; 
Birmingham 80-458b; Germany 

81- 2:i4aCoU.; infantile 81-4644, 
17b; U.K. 8S-842a: U.S. 88- 
85M. 

Death watch (entomoL) 80-026o. 
Debadging 81-706b. 

De Baehr, V. B. 80-7844. 

Do Beers Consolidated Minos 
Ltd. 81-956c: 88-53 Ic. 

Debeney (general) 80-619a; 88- 
620o, 

Debonture stock 80-506b. 
Dobierne, A. n-2l9b. 

Du Bilt oharaetens Sl-831b. 
D6biteuse 81-200a. 

Debouchoir (machine) 80-l34e. 

De Brauworo v. De Brauwere 88- 
1044b. 

Debreesen, Hung. 81-405 (£12), 
407b, 406a, 4104. 

DB BEOgUimUl, CfBAEUBS 

Comta 80-8130. 

DBB8, BPaiKB V, S8-898b, e; 

80-8134, 596b. 

PBBPSST, OXdkPPB A, 80- 

814a, 795b. 

Debye. P. 80-776o; 81-3544. 

De Castries, bay, Russ.Aa. 88- 
407a. 

Decatur. lU. 81-4234. 

Deeauvillo, Erit. 81-19b. 

Deoeased Wife's Bister Marriage 
Aot (1907) 80-678a. 

De Chair, Sir Dudley R. 8. 80- 
465b. 

DOehelette, Joseph 80-I46a. 


nf London (190^ 80- 
607a, 991a; 81-6284/ ^0: 
blo^ade under 80-464a, 1011a. 

— of War (U,8:) 88*8940. 
Deoopperinnr Huge 80* 1 20a. 
Dee^pet. C. 8i-638a. 
DedouTk. F. 80-183b. 

Decoy snip ltt-609d. 

Decree nisi S0-843d, 844e. 
Deourtins, Qasuar 88-fH7e. 
Dedesgatek Bulg. 80-8750. 
Dedeidnd, J. W. R. 81-876b. 
Dedham ware 80-2844. 

Dee, riv., Soot. (Aberdeen) 88- 
38dd. 

Deeden, Pol. Il-872c. 

Deer 'Tndl Mining Co. 88-9044. 
Defant, A. 88-725b. 

Defeatism •l-140b; 80-611b; 88- 
2894. 

“ Defonoe ” (warship) 81-2914, 
665b. 

Defence Act (Austr. 1903) 80- 
3104, 

— Act (0.Af. 1912) •8.6.36b. 

— Force (tr.K. 1921) 88-693a. 

— of India Act (1015) 81-439a. 

— of Ireland Fund •1-S67b. 

— of ^e l^alm Acts (1914-5) 
•O-lOOSa, 592b. 

*— agricultural provisions 80-76d. 

— American securities 80-852a. 

— enrolled women 88- 1055c. 

— liquor Control 81-77 lb. 

— strike regulations 80-171b, 
1024c. 

Deferred rates 88-60Sd. 

— shares SO-566o. 

Deficienoy diseases S8-932b; 81- 

016a. 

PB rXLXPPX, 7XLXPPO 80-8Ua: 
88-6200, 

Deflation 81-48.54, 974o, 70c. 

De Forest, Lee 88- 1024a. 
Deformity 81-1219d]8a-848e. 

PBOAB, B. O. k. 80-814b; 
88-44. 

De Gorsse, Henry 81-1544. 
Degoutte (general) 80-012a; 81- 
6154; 81-1004a. 

Deguise (general) SO* 161c. 
DeHaviland aoroplnnes 81-10294. 
Dehbid, Pers. 88-6I0. 

DehmeU Richard 8l-226b; 80- 
32Cb. 

Dehydration (oU) S8-80a. 

Deime, riv., (3er. 80-888 (D3); 
31-870,. 

Deinodotn 8S-14o, 12 Plate II. 
Dcinvillers, Fr. 81* 162b. 
Deir-es-Zor, Syr. S8-654a. 
Dekobra, Maurice Sl-153o. 

Do la Barra, Francisco 81-936o. 
DSLAOB, MAEXX YVZ8 80- 
814o. 

DZLAOOA bat, inlet. Port.B. 
Af. 80-8140. 6n>; trade 88- 
5314, 1330. 

PB JmA aOEOX, PXBEEB 

80.815a. 

De la Huerta, Adolfo; zee Huerta. 
Dulamar, Joseph U. 81-8944. 

De Le Mare, Walter Sl-2o. 

DXLABP, BauatOAEBT WAPX 

50- 815a. 

Delano, Frederic Adrian 88-9494. 

PB XaA ebt. jacobus b. 

80- 815b; SS-Mlo. 
DelarucKMardrus, Lucie 81-154b. 
Delatyn, Gal. 80-888 (15), 867a; 

81- 8050. 

Dulaui^, R. 88-7b. 

DBLATOAT - BBLLBVXXU, 
LouUS0-81.5b. 

“ Delawnnna ’* (yacht) 8S-566a. 
PXLAWAEB, state, U.S. 80- 
815b; 81-.386d. 

*' Delaware *' (battleship) 88- 
436b. 

Delaware College 80-8154. 

— , Lackawanna and Western 
railroad SS-230c. 

Delay action fuse SO- 129a. 
Delbeke, A, S0-430a. 

DelbrOck, Klemens 81-208a. 

BANil 80-816b; 81-11094. 
PBLOABBt, TBkOPBXLB 
8O-8I60: 81-<21a. 

Deledda, QraSia 81-61 2a. 
D514gation de Service Automobile 

51- 003C. 

Deleon, Dani^ 88-652a, 506o, 
755c. 

Do I'Espee (general) 81-1664. 
DolfajL Hoir 81-3754. 

DBXA, India 80-8164; Sl-^Oa; 
archbuhopric 80-6784; Con- 
naught visit (1920) 8i-443a; 
Durbar (1911) 81-43da, 80r 
984b, 8S-217a, IO-6O60; Hanl- 
inge attaoked 81-339b, 437o; 
new city Sl-400a, filla, 80- , 
366a: Hots (1919) tl-44to: War 
Conferenoe (19 1 8) 81-440c; 
war memorial 80-1854. 

Deliquey (general) 80-6 12a. 
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Deljingshauscm, Bar<m 81-114. 

Deltmensingen, Krafft von 81- 
261to. 

Deime. Fr. 81-160e, 164 (Dl). 

De Long, fiCrd, Aret. 80-189o^ 

Delorme. Edmond, 81-346b. 

Dalaaur, Abbd 8 Ot1104, 

Delta Amaouvn, dist., V entt 
88-91Sa. 

8S-518b. 

Delysia, Alice S0-857e. 

Dementia preoox 81-5474. 

Demerit, Gr. 8X-3OI0. 

Demetratos (pejlticiaii) 81-302a. 

Demetnos (site): iiee^Pagiiaae. 

Demirhissar, Turk. 8S-1084b. 

1026o: 81-703b; 88-8:i5b; 

Australia 80-.309c; Germany 
81-20Ob; land aohemes 80-77o, 
Sl-390a; marHage rate affeetM 
S0r>844d: raUwiurs affectad sik 
281b; U.S. 80-826a. *1-7224; 

_ Y.M.C.A. work 88-l095e. 

DemoUlisers 80-21,44. 

Demooraey 81.325b; 80-fi40a. 

Democraiio Convention (1912) 
88-8864. 

; (U.S.) 88-8794; Bryan 
■613b; Harding's victory 81- 
338a; House 81-3954; meroan- 
tile maHne 88-46] a; Murphy 
81-10430; Palmer tl-21e; Peace 
treaty ft8-1020d; Wilson 88- 
1017b foil.; Wilson's appeal 
(101$) 80-9G6b. 

D4tn0cruHz Nouvellz, Xa. 81-1 109a. 

Domoorate (Persian) 88-57b. 

De Morgan. Auguaius 81«B77e. 

— MOEOAN, WXLLXAMr. 80- 
825o, 283^ 17$b. 

Demolder, Eugene 80-446o. 

De Mole, L. E. S8-678o. 

Demountable wheel: zee Stepney 
wheel. 

Dempsey, Jack 88-6664. 

Demuin, Fr. 88-518o, 5104. 

Denain. Fr. 8S-517a. 

Denbighshire, co., Wales 88- 
840h. 

PXNBT, BPWXB S8-901a: 80- 

8250. 

Penderah. Egy. 80-180b. 

Dcndre, riv., Belg. 80-160a. 

Pendy, Helen: zee under Boean- 
quet, B. 

Deneen, Charles S. 81«426a. 

Denfert-Rothereau, fort, Fr. 81- 
156 (A4). 

Dengue fever 81-S96c. 

Denukiourt, Fr. 88-5140. 

PINXXXN, ANTOK 80-8254; 
88-326b; 81-221 b: 88-3274. 

PBEXS, MAUEXdX 80*827b; 
8S-6b. 

Denkon, George T. 80-560o. 

Denman. William 88-46 lb. 

PllfMAEK 80-827e, Sl-23db; 
benefit clubs 80-$3()4; agricul- 
ture S0-749b, 81-9444; co- 

operative movement 80-748a; 
cost of living 80-t700b,. M- 
I42o; divorce law S0-846b; 
explorations undertaken 80- 
1654, 189b; finance 80-B30a, 
^2b, 324c, Sl-47c; Iceland 
separated 81-42 lb; imports 
and exports 80-8284, infant 
mortality Sl-467b; Interna- 
tional financial Conferenoe 81- 
68a; labour conditions, 80- 
7634 . 81-3914 . 8S-943b: la- 
bour legislation 81-6944, 6964; 
map work 81-842b, 843b: mer- 
cantile marine 88-45$o, 446a « 
8O-8280: Scandinavian neu- 
trality 81-1 159c: Schleswig 
(Jueation 88-37da foil.: time 
»-726d; West Indies 80-1904, 
8S-9280; woman suffrage 88- 
10a9b, 80-8314; World War 
88-|p76b, 6334, 42a, 89b. 

Denning, W. F. 80-300b. 

DonnJs, C. J. 80-311^ 

— , Martin 81-744e. 

Denny, WUHam D. 80-816h. 

Density, atmos. 81-029o, 031a. 

— of loa ding 8 0-386c. ^ 

PBimiWr 80-8334: anaes- 

thetios 80*137a; British army 
80-210b, 244c. 246a; Dental 
Aid Fund 88- 1063a; education 
.8.) 80-937a; French army 
__-8a0d; school inspeotira 
(U.S.) 80-6624, (S.Zy »“ 
1122a; U.S. army 80-2464. 

Denton, Sir George C. 81-1804. 

Denudation (gsol.): zee Erosiom 
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6d5c. 

[)^ortatio! 

■ •■’ia0*844a, 

847a. 

[>oj>ort 8eld gun tl-liOOc; 


[}^ilAtion (ktadier) t|-743o. 
[)^ortAtion, of Bolgians 
440c; law of domicile SO«84 


Deposit oontHbutors, 80>^0o. 
D^th charge S9-813b, dOOd, 

Deraa!>al. Sl.362c; «l-7da. 

lake, Kenya Col. 80-67a. 
Derain, Andr4 88-7b. 

OSEBY, EDWABD O. Y. 
Btaalesr, I7tb Earl of 80- 
838d; recruiting scheme 80- 
2120, 1008a; Sl-705d. 

Derby, Eng. M-$40c. 

Derby, the (race) S8-506b, 1036a; 
80-9990, 

— Crown Glass Co. 81*»287d. 
Derbyshire, co„ Eng. 88-840a. 

* Derfflinger ** (cruiser) 80^848b: 
ai-663h. 

D4ri motor 80-96 Ic. 

Dermatitis 81-4C3a, 

Dermatobia hominis: •«« Macaw 
worm. 

Dormatooontor venustus 81-897a. 
Dermatophilus penetrans: see 
Jigger flea. 

Derna, N.Af, 81-613e. 

Dernacourt, Fr. 88-521a, 618 
(A6). 

Dernburg, Bernard 81-2238, 
305b. 

DeRoheck, Sir John M. 80- 
799d; 81-1074C, 1067b. 
OtEOtTLtoX. tAXTt S0-835d, 
DertO, Julius 81-4190. 

De Sails, John F. C. count 80- 
080c. 

Descaves, Lucien 81-1 54d. 
0X8OHAKSL, fAxA X. L. 80- 

835d; 81-140b. 

Desdemona.oil field.Tex. 88-718o. 
Doseronto, Can. 81-1 170o. 
Desertion (matriuioniai) 80-843o, 
845a, 846b. 

— (mUltary) 89-42.6b. 

Desert Mounted Corps 81- 1008a. 
Design and Industries Associa- 
tion a0-282b. 

Ic Silva, Angelita Helena: sss 
under Harvey, Sir J. M. 

Do Sitter (astronomer) 80-302a. 
DCS Moines, la. Sl-548a: 88- 
854c; Alison Memorial 88- 
380d; city government 80-700c. 
De Soto, disL La. 81-7908. 

— Soto Co., Via. 81-81 c. 

Despatch riders 82-4d2b. 
Despei^is process 81- 131b. 
D’XSPnXY, nUKGHXT 80- 

am; 88-074(1: 81-4l5b. 080a. 
853c, 855c. 

Despoto Dagh, mts., Bulg. 80- 
518a. 

Pcs Rieux, TJonel 81-lOOa. 
Destroyer (nav.) 89-420d, 434b; 
80-742b. 

Dcsvallidrea, Georges 88-6b. 
D^sy, Zoltan 81-4 12b. 

DiTAXLLX, JXAX B. X. 80- 

836c. 

Detohain, Serb. 80-371b, 

Detector (olcc.) 88-1025c. 
Dstorminant, chemical 80-632d. 
Determiuisih 88-04b. 

Detonation, velocity of 81-52d. 
Detonator, aero engines 80-40d: 
air bombs 80-85l>; high ex- 
plosives 81-53a, 957c« 
OXTBdXT. Mich. 80-830c; 81- 
941b: 82-854a; art centre 80- 
284d; infant mortality 81- 
467d; training course 88-761d. 
Detroit furnace M-96 Id, 
Deucher, A. 8»-638a. , 

Deule, canal, Fr. 81-272d. 
DtuUtch* AUgenuine Zeitung 81- 
llOOd. . _ 

— Handels- und Plantagen Go- 
•ellschaft 8S-2c. 

— PtMtik 81-1 lOOd. 

Deutscher Ueberseedienst Trans- 
ocean 88-1848. 

Deuiache r<^c«eettiing81-1100o. 
— ' Zeiiung slrllOOc. 
Deutsch-Eylau, Ger. 80-891c. 
Deutschla^ (battleship) 8L 
682d. 

— T (submarine) 88-008d; 81- 

728c; 80-494d. 

Deutsch-Landsberg, Aua* 88' 
OOOb: S0-345b. 

Deutsen-Orient Gesellschaft 80> 
I79d, 

Deuxvillc, Fr. 81-162b, _ 
DXYAIjbXA, XOWAXtD 80- 
837b, loaoa, 1028b; n«88Sb* o, 
588c, 508a. 


Bevi^ated areas 81-12501 80- 
820b; 8 I-i 361¥, 1095b. 
Bevdopmeni (bioi.) 88-11 32e, 

— Commission (1908) 80-78a. 

_ 80-838a. 878b. 883b; 81-220C 
Devere, Attbreyjil-3d, 

Dev-iUe. E. tt-eiSc. 


^^^rOBOrBtXNBY. 


DX „ 

bardn 

Bevirs Ball Room, disi., Antaro. 

80- 140b. 

PeVirs Lake, N.Dak. 81-1 148c. 
DevUn, Joseph 81-676a, llD7b. 
ileeotV, te 80-56 ?b. 

Devolution 80-9938: 88-382n. . 
Devonian system 80-483bi l8-73d . 
DXYONPOXT, HUDSON 
X;earli7f 1st Visot a0-838o, 
995o: 81-07b. 

Devonshire, Victor C. W. Caven- 
dish, 9th Duke of 80-500a: 88- 
_ 10730. 

Devonshire, Eng. 88-840a. 

Devoy, John 8l-5.54a, 557o, 

De Vries. Hugo 81«9l2b. 

Do Waal, N. P, 88-504b. 
DXWAE, Sm JAMXS 80-8a8d. 
034a; heat movement Sl-355b: 
helium 8i-223a; petroleum re- 
fining S8-80a, 

Dewar Committee (1912) 81-345C. 

BX WXT, CBEX8T1AN 80- 

564b. 

DXWXY, OXOHOX80-838d. 

— . John 80-4260. 

Dewing, Maria Oakey 88-9o. 
Dewsbury, Yorks, 88-840o. 
Dextrin 80-040e. 

Dextrose 80-500K 359a. 
D*£yncourt, Sir E. H. Tennyson 
88-430d, 680o; 80-204a. 
Deshneva, cape, Russ. As. 88 - 
468d. 

Dhat el Hajj, Arab. 81-3e2d. 
Dhibban, Mesop. 81-789c. 

Dhofar, dial., Arab. 80-108b. 
DhubhihaigR S. Q., Ire.: see 
Duffy, G, Gavan. 

Diabetes 88-640d: 81-547d, 69a. 
Diaghilieff, Bcrgc S0-794d. 
Diagnosis 81-808d. 

Diagonal engine 81-521b. 
Diakineeis 80-784a. 

Diakova: eee Jakova. 

Dial (telei^ione) S8-707b. 

Diala, riv., Mesop. 88-810 (Bl). 
Dialoffuea of iht Day 81-1 107b. 
Diamond SO-777ai 81-949a; arti- 
ficial S0-627 q; Borneo 81- 
1096b; S.Afrioa 88-631b; 81- 
1 1 77b; W.Af rica 80-139a, 428d; 
Sl-2m. 

— black (dye) 80-860b. 

Dinphone 88-529b. 

Diaphragm (shrapnel) 80-1260. 

— colls 80-058b. 

Diapsidn 88-l4a, 15a. 

Diarrhoea 81-8a, 1221b; infantile 

81- 464C, 016a: 80-6516. 

Dias, Epiphanio 8S-133a. 
Diantrophism (geol.) Sl-215n. 
Diatryma 88-1 oo, 12, Plate 11. 
Dias, Adolfo 81-U31a. 

— AXMANDO 80-a]8d. 576c; 

81-624d. 007c. 01 Oo. 

— , Felix 81-936d, 829d. 

— , PO&n&lO 80-839a; 81- 

035d, 829d. 

— , Rodrigues 8S-026d. 

Dibni, Arab. 80-169b; 88-05o. 
Dibdin, Sir Lewis 8l-720a. 
Dibothriooephalus latus: ee< 
Ribbon worm. 

Dibra, Turk. 80-100a. 
bicoy, Albert V. 80-1(X)lo. 

XDWABD 80-&30b. 
Dichlorbenxcne 80-926o. 
Dichlorcresol 80-480a. 

Dick, Harris B. 81-1 120b. 
Dickebuech, Belg. 88-1098 (BO). 
Diol^uth (general) 81-]()52c. 
biokinson, Jacob M. 88-88 Ic. 
Dickinsom city^, N.D. 81-1 148c. 
Dickson Co., Tenn. 88-71 6b. 
Dickson, Henry Newton: eei 
Preface. 

Diokaon-Poynder, J. Poyndcr, 1st 
Baron IsUngton: eee IsUngion. 
Dictysome 80-783a. 

Didcot, Berks. 88-760b; 80-21 Ic. 
Didymi, Asia M. 80-182d. 
Diedenhofen, Fr.: see Thionville. 
Dioffeubach, Gon. von 81-806d. 
Dieffmatten, Fr. 81-150 (E3). 
Die forging 81«826d. 
"Die-Hai^” (1911) 80-986d, 
OOOb. 

Dielectric (cobles) 8S-709d. 

— constant 81-182d. 

Fr. 81-118(h 8a4d; I 

Dierauer, J. 88-047c. 

DXXB3L LiON 80-839b. 
DXXSXL. RUDOLV 80-839b. 

Diesel ml engine 81-510a, 114b; 
aero-engiiies 80-41dn00bt ma* 
ritie Sl-5l7d: 8l-^5«. 


bietettca .^-031 o, 102b; 81- 
MW CE2). 

[fferdangts Luxeuu ll-503d. 
ifferential e^ne S0-40o, 
cquAition 3^725a, 
piece-rate system 88-047a. 
Differentiation 00-481 b. 

DiffraoOon grating SS-550b. 

— of sound 88-527a. , 

DiMtive organs il-894d, 932c, 
OSOa, 848 q; hactericloid^ 
tadk 81-895d: fasting treat- 
_ meat 81-Ma. 

BlOQLX. ipm W. 80-830b. 

— , jrOBXlPBt Sr 80 - 830 b. 

Digitalis 88-88b: 81-350 r. 


Dijon, 




117 (D2), 109b; 88 - 


Dike 81-373b. 

DILXX, sm CHAXLXS W. 80- 

9a9o. 

— . Sir Fisher W. 80-8.30C. 
DilUngen, Gtt, 88-343a. 
BILLON. JOHN 80-830c, 1003a; 
8l-571d. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm 81-2240. 
Dilution of labour 81-7 lib. 
Dimhovitsa, riv.. Rum. 88-302d. 
Dimitri Pavlovich, grand duke 
Sl-249d. 

Dimitriev, Radko 80-368b, 804d, 
901d. 864e: 88-316o, 323d; 
eastern front 81-788b; Prsem- 
ysl 81-103d. 

Dimitri jevioh (Serbian officer) 
8S-408b. 

DINANT. Belg. 80-839d, 434a: 
81-973d, 074d. 

Dinurio Alps, mts.. Aus. 80-308b. 
Dindings, disi., Mai. Penin. 88 - 
580b. , 

DINX8. WtLLtAM H, 80-830d. 

Dinitrobensene 80-121b. 
Dinitroberisol 81-1035d. 
Dlnitrnnaphthslene Sl-51a. 
Dinitrophenui 81-51a. 

Dinka (tribe) Xl-615c. 

Dinosaur Fauna 88 - 14b. 
binostturia Sl-216c; 88-15b, 

904a. 

Dinosha, Turk. 81-078a. 

Diocesan Conferences 80-074a. 
bion, Or. 80-l82b. 

Diopside 88-85b. 

Dip (of horison) Xl-720o. 
Dip-brasing 80-34d. 

Dipentine 88-209a. 
Diphcnyiohloroarsine 88-1 15b. 
Diphenyl-dimethyl-urea S8-186b. 
Diphtheria Sl-w, 809c, 792d; 
80-304b. 

Diphosgene 88-1 15b. 

Diplnooocus intraodlularia 80- 
min. 

DXPLOBCACT 80-840a. 

Diplopia 80-976b. 

Dipnoi 88 - 1.3b. 

Dira, mts., Arab. S0-169d. 
Direct action (industrial) 1 
1025a: aee aUo under Strikes 
and Lockouts. 

— action fuse 80-85b, 128d, 134a. 

— action impart fuse 80-120b. 
Directional wireless telegraphy 

80- 45a. 

Dirertion finding 88-526c, 528b, 
1027b; 30-49b. 

Director (instrument) 88-243a; 

81- 121 Ic. 

Direct Primaries Law (1010) 88 - 
l()17b. 

— West India Co. 88-6045. 
Dirinmbn, Nic. Sl-U30o. 
Dirschau, Pol. 80-888 I (B6). 
Disability (iml.) 81-701a, 222o. 

— Clause Sl-501a. 

Disabled Men (Facilities for 
Employment) Act (1019) 81- 
694a. 

— service men 80-819c; 81-094a; 

after care M-256a, 1063b; 

Australia 80-309e; Belgium 80- 
443b: Canada 80-558o; p^m- 
sinns S8-,52o; 81-344d; train- 
ing 80-822a. 403b, 813a; 81- 
7l2d: U.a 88-51b foil. 

Disarmament 81-742a, 42a: of 
German civilians Sl-OSOaDGer. 
legislation 88-256a; Wash. 
Conference 8S-957b; 80-507d. 
Discharged soldiera: see Ex- 
servioe men. 

Disciples of Christ 80-602a. 

I )isoo, bay, Arct. 80-i80b. 
DisestabUshment of the Church 
in Wales: see Welsh bis- 
establishment. 

Disinfectants: «#« Antiseptics. 
Disna, riv, and dist. Lith. 81* 
777b. 1066a. 

Dis^sal drafts (military) 80- 

Displacement law 88-561b. 
Disposal Board: see Surplus 
Stores Dept. (Munitions). 


Disruptive colouration 80-725h. 

— painting: «#« Pglntingi 
DiMwiation (psyehic) lS-200b. 
Distdled spiffjts 8i-866c. 
^i^hniruishcd Conduct Medal 

81-891C. 

— Jlying Cross 81-8925. 

— Hying Medal 81-803b. 

-r Borvi<» Cross 81-89lc. 

— Service Modal 81-892a. 
Distribution 81-846d foil. 

District oomiuittoes (mining) 81- 

692d. 

— nurses 88-1 t05c, 871o; 81- 
llUIJb. 

— of Columbia, siaUstios 11- 

.380(1, 467e. ' 

Distrito Federal, tenr., Mex. 81- 
934c. 

g iteh (military) 8t*475c. 

lifurth, <3leu. von Sl-603d. 
Bittmann, Wilhelm Sl-260d, 
^274c. 

Diver's palsy 80-61 a. 

Divetle, Fr. 88-522a. 

Diving shell 81-12125. 

Divining rod 8S-203b. 

Divino 80^845. 

Division (Army) 80-208b; artil- 
lery 80-258d; signal companies 
81-490d. 

Divisional train 80-208b. 

Divoire, Fernand 81-lOOb. 
DIYORCX 80-843b; Australian 
statistics 80-306b: Austrian 
OathoUes 80-3 18b; French sta- 
tistios 81- 110b; German in- 
crease 81-234a; Portuguese 
law 89- 132b; Royal Com- 
mission (1912) 80-843b: 81- 
726a; U.K. bills (1920-1) 80- 
843b, a09a; in U.8, 80-847b; 
S8-855d. 

Diwanaiyh, dist., MeBop.Sl-916b. 
Dix, ,Tohn A. 81-1 110a. 

Dixie Co., Fla. 8I-8I0. 
DIZMUDX, Belg, 80-847d; 89- 
10040, llOlc, 1105b, 1111a, 

981b; 91-1102 (D5). 

Dixon. Joseph M. 81-078a. 
Diyalah, dist., Mesop. 81-916b. 
Duful, Pers. 89-^io. 

Djakovo, Aus.: see Jakovo. 

Djavid Pasha 91- 12220; 80-376a. 
DJXMAL PA8BA (Ahmr^ Jem- 
al) 80-847d, 2430, 66b; 89-6535. 
Dmitri Pavlovich (grand duke) 
S9-319a. 

Dmitriev, Radko: see Dimitriev. 
Dmowski, M. 89-1 19a. 
bniester, riv,, Pol. 80-888 (J5); 
SI-8050. 

Dobbs, Bir Henry 80-66b. 
Dobell. Bir Charles M. S0-640a; 
S9-8t5c. 

— . Clifford 88-1 134b. 

Ddblin, Alfred 81-228o. 

Doboj, Yugoslav 80-474d, 475a. 
Dobra, Pol. 80-888 (C3). 
Dobronout*. Gal. 81-803d. 
Dobrosin, Pol. 80-888 (G2). 
Dobrudja, dist.. Rum. 80-369b, 
370d; Bulgarian surrender 
(1913) 8I-3O0; S0-518a; 89- 
304b; Bulgarian offensive (1910) 
80-0 15e; Rumanian surrender 
(1918) 80-520(1; 88-.306ii. 
DOBSON, H. AUSTIN 80-848b. 
d’Oeogno (mathematician) 81- 
11395. 

Dockers 89-832c, 945d. 

— Battalion 80- 1008a. 

— Union 8t-72fio. 

Docks (U.K.) SS-226b. 
Dodecanese, isle.. Or. 81-300d, 
304b foil.; Italian oooupation 
(1912) 81-230, 614d; Bftvres 
treaty (1920) 88-47b, .309b. 
Dodioi, mt., It. 81-600 (C4). 
Dodselli, Balk. Penin. SS-340c. 
Doe, Charles Franklin 80-53 lo. 
Doel, Belg. S0-i56a. 

DoerpCelcf, Wilhelm 80-181b, 
182c. 

Doff, Neel 80-440a. 

I>oflein, 11. 80-481 c. 

DOaaXR BANK, BATTLX 
of 80-848b; Sl-1073a. 

Dogs S8-203d, 

DOGS, WAR 80-850a: 88-1 50o, 
492o. 

DOHXRTY» CBARLX8 J. 80 

850d. 

Doidge (bacteriologist) 80-478d. 
Duignios, Fr. 8S-517d. 

Doignt, Fr. 89-516 (H7), 

Doiran, lake. Balk. Penin. 10 - 
368d, 181d. 

— battle (1917) 81^353d. 

Dolerito S9-82b. 

Dolina, Pol. 80-888 (H4). 
Dolittle (biochemist) S0-470b. 
Dollar; variations 80-852d. 

— (Maria Theresa) S9-67b; 80- 

SXOURmXS MOBXLZXA- 
tlon 80-860d; 88-575a; 81- 
1060b. 

— STABILIZATION S0-852d. 


Boiler, riv.. Pr. tl-X66 (01), 
169b. 

Dolliver, Jonathan P. Si-549a. 
Dolmodoba, Somlnd^ 8t*509a. 
Dolio, Louis 8t-l2c. 

Dole. It. 81-660 (06). 

Dolphin, str., Arct. S0-190a. 
Delving, Fr. 81-1 59d, I60c. 
Domain (math.) 81-875d'. 
Domauovrssky, A. 81-4 19b. 
Domart, Fr. n-979a. 

Dombaiis, Nor, 81-11525. 
Dombosle, Fr. SI**] 66c. 
Dombrowsktu Pol. 81-1054d. 
Domestio relaticns courts SS- 
1044a. 

• service 88-83 lb, 1047o; 80- 
820c, 82.3b. 

Dominica, isl., W.l. 81-t005a. 
Dominici, Mario S1-.347C. 
Dominion Home Rule S1-584C, 
687a, 587b. 

Dominions, overseas 80-508b, 
1028d; labour in U.K. 81-710(1; 
military eorvioe 80-507c: Peaeo 
conferenoe S0-508c; Red Cross 
societies S9-256C. 

"iHoj^al Commission (1012) 81- 

- status Sl-587b. 

Dominion Steel Company (Nfd.) 
81-1099d. 

Dominiaue, Jean 80-446a. 
Dommenheim. Fr. 81-159d. 
Dommery, Fr. 81-1 67d. 
Doinmiers, Fr. 81-6 18d. 
Domnarivet, Swecl. 81-59 Id. 
Domptail, Fr. 81-16tn. 
l>omvilleni, Fr. 89-070d. 
Donaghey, George W. 80-196o. 
Donald, Jean S9-t058b. 

— , Robert 81-1 106b. 
DONALDSON. SIR JAMXS 
80-853b. 

Donaldson Line 89-457d. 
Donawita, Aus. 88-509d; S0-345b. 
Doncaster, Ijoonard 88-4 l9o. 
Donosster, Yorks. 88-84 la. 
Donchery, Fr. 81-1 66a. 

Don Cossaoks 80-826b. 

— Cossaoks, Terr, of the, Russ. 
88-8290. 

Donegal, eo., Ire. 8S-841d. 
“Donegal" (transport) 80-744e. 
Donets, dist., Russ. 89-335d. 
Dongen, Kees Fan 8S-60. 

Dongen, Holl. 81-374n. 
Donington Hall, camp. Linos. 89- 
1550. 

Donkin, Sir Bryan 99-010o. 
DONNAY, ORARLXS MAUR- 

ice S0-853b; 81-156o: S0-8d0b. 
Donnelay, Fr. 81-1605. 

Donnet (airman) 80-49d. 

Donon, mt.,Fr. iS-974c, 075a; 81- 
157a. 

Donora, Pa. 81-01 lo. 

Donovan. Sir William 8l.673a. 
Doodson, A. T. 88-725b. 

Doom, Iloll. 81-380c; 88-101 5a. 
Dope (aeroplanes) S0-35a. 58d, 
635a. 

Dopsoh, Alfons 80-327a. 

Doppler eff(*ot 81-3585; S9-526c. 
Dobter (pathologist) 80-507b. 
D.O.R.A.: »ee Defence of the 
Realm Acts. 

Doran, Joseph M, S0-283d. 
Dordrecht, Holl. Sl-373a, ,374a. 
Dorg61d8, Roland 81-1 5.3c. 
Doring, von (soldier) 89-735a. 

*' Doru " (ship) 89-656a. 
Dormans, Fr. 81-615a. 
Dormitory towns 81-306d. 
Dormois, Fr. 81-601(1. 

Dornaoh, Fr. 81-1.56 (G2), 167b. 
Dornbirii, Aus. S0-344a (map); 

8a-934a, 64Gb. 

Dorosohouts, Oal. 81-803d. 

“ Dorothy Gray" (mine sweeper) 
Sa-605c. 

Dorpat, Esth. 81-1 2a, 76a. 
Dorpvcid, Belg. 80-151)b. 

Dorr thickener 81-59 la. 
Dorsetshire, 00., Eng. 89-840a. 
940a. 

Dorsey, Hugh M. 81-222d. 
Dortmund, Ger. 81-232d; 80- 
859b. 

D5ry, Francis 81-4 10b. 

Dos Bocas, oilfield, Mex. S9-74a. 
Dossobuono, It. 81-600 (A6). 
Dostoievsky, Feodor M. 80-.325c. 
Douui, Fr. 80-268 (Dl); 81-266b; 

88-970 (C3>; 81-123b; 89-980d. 
Douaumont, fort. Fr. 89-970 (F3), 
920b. 923d. 085o, 087d. 
Douave, riv., Belg. 81-814b; 89- 
470d, 479a. 

Doublcday^ Page A Co. 89-3b. 
Double vision; «ee Diplopia, 
Dougherty. Paul 89-Oe. 
Doughty. Arthur O. 80- .560a. 
--CKARLXB M. 80-863b: 81- 
2o. 3b: 80-104a. 

Douglas, Earl B. 89-904a. 

— , J. A. 81-2140. 

— , James (English journalist) 
il-1106o. ^ 
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DoufflM* (Cftftadian au* 

tliot) S0-5<>0b. 

— . J. lUrwoy l0-*500q. 

Douglaa, Aris. 

— ^Lof M. aa-101fi. 

— , Co., Or«g. Bl-I210a, 
Douglaii'PeunAat, Violot 89- 
1087 a, 

Doufftami, Andrew EUioott 80- 
704a. 

Douglaii SohAfer iounding gonr 
88-628b. 

— Shoe Co. 8t-840e. 

— Apruoe 80-8lW5o, JMo* 
l>oulletie, Fr. 81-ma; 88-090d. 
poumorRue, GiiHton Sl-134b. 
jj^utnie, KenA 81-154(1, 
P’Ouvort, Rue, Fr, 80-268 <C5). 
Po nty, F r, 81- 1 06 a. 
nOViOL, Kent 80-863o] 81-841 a; 

Air rAuls 80-0Ab, 98a; brenk- 
WAter 88-6O80; niArine AtAtinn 
81-230(1; nnvAl bArrage 81- 
10770, 1083 a, 80-9a, 744b. 

— , N.H. 81.1011a. 

— PAtroiaOU) lO-HAlkl; 88-008c. 
Straito of 81-1078(1; ll-OOCa; 

80.]00a; minei* 81-9fllo, 82- 
610b, 612b. 

Dovefi ProMfl 80-283A. 

g ovTo RAilwny, Nor. 81-1 152b. 

ow ChotnieiJ Co. 80-966b, 
DOWDIir, IPWAED 80.8Mb. 
Down, 00. Ire, 81-841(1. 
Downitatn, W. HayeA Fieher, 
let baron l^lOlHo. 

Dowim, rnadeteAcl, Kent 80-465(1. 
Downer and Downinii; H-Kl'lb. 
Doyen, EugAna Loiue 81.a47b. 
348b. 

DOTLI, Mm A. OOWAH 80- 

8Mb; 81-2o. 

DrAohen kite balloon I0*55o. 
DrAoopolt. l.N. 80-67a. 
DrAeuneaiiin medlneneia: te« 
_ Guinea worm. 

Draft rejectione 88-894 1. 

Drag (of aeroplane) 80-,10b. 
Draffotnirov (general) S8-326b. 
Dragotin, fort. Or. 81-l084b. 
DrAgoumefl, Ion, 81-308b, 3(]^b. 
Dratnu, dint., Or. 81-300o; 80- 
52()b. 

PEAMA 80-8Mb, 606b; Amerl- 
ean 80-858b, U7d; Aiantrian 
80-325b foil., 81-226d; French 
80-860a. 81-iM<l; German 80- 
850a, 81-2260: Italian 81-61 2o: 
Bpauiah S9-558b. 

Drumrnon, Nor. 81-1 151d. 
Dranouter, Belg. 81-81 5b. 
Draper, Henry 80-2U8a. 
Dranohe-Laiar, Alfred vcm 81- 
410a. 

B raakovioh (poUtioian) 8S-U21o. 

ravklian race 80- 147a. 

** Dreadnought (batUenhip) 88- 
426d.427b, 606 a. 

Dreadnought powder 81-5 la. 
Dregely, u. 81-418<i. 

g reinor, l^eodore 80-1 17o. 
ElSDllT Ger. 80-860b; 81- 
2:i2d (table). 

•*I>reiiden» (oruiaer) 80-762d; 
81-67d, 1071a. 1073k 


mb Index eo»mr» Vxbi XXX<^ XXXh drtd XXXW dhfy. 
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Dreutbe, Holl, 81-874d. 

Drever, J. S0-427d. 
liretermanu, Frans 8f-13a. 
Drew, John 80-859a, 417c. 
Dreweni, riv., Ger. 81-867d. 
Drown, A. W)«685d. 

Dreyfun brmrenneA 81-66a. 

D riant, EmilA 81-1 53d. 
Drieneonrt, Fr. 88-518a; 81- 
200a. 

Drieach, 11. 80-009b. 782a. 

Drift (baMisticn) 

Drifter (nav.) 81-6110. 

Drifting mine tl-Ollo. 

Drill (Tnilit.) »l-460c. 

(mining) 91-958b. 

Drilling (mining) 81-0d7b. 

— (oil) 81-78a. 

— machine 11-8260. 

Drina. riv.. Balk. Pen. tO-368o: 

military operationi 81-4 10b. 
Drinker L>Ienry Stargie, il-761h. 
DEINSWATIE. lom 10- 
8600. 856b; 450a. 

Drinvyoty, lake, Pith. 10-888 
(E..3); Sl-1056a; 

Dri ve (m otor ve hlcle n) ll-lOOOa. 

DEmm, 8A1I17IL E. 10- 

860d 

Driviiw band (of shell) 80-n9d, 
124(1, 126(1, 384c: Sl-lOMd. 
Drocmiri, Fr. 10-268 (Cl). 
Drogheda. Ire, ll*842a. 
Drogitnchin. Pol. 10-888 (B8). 
Drohitayu. Ruan. 80-888 a>6). 
Drohobye*, Pol. 80^888 (03). 
Drop bottom bucket holnt 80- 
903 a; 81-50Ob. 

— forginn 80-34d. 

Dronophifa: nee Fruit-fly. 
Drouvtlle, Fr. 81- 162b. 
DEOTIXH, OV8TAV 80-860d. 
Drtitia (Caeoh writer) 80-792e. 
Drude, ihiul Karl Ludwig 81- 

350a. 

Drug Label Act (1012) 18 
Driiga, iraflUo in al-741d. 
Drum-etuMng Sl-744a. 
Drummond, W. H. 80-560o. 
DrunkennniMi 80-843^ 84rjn: legal 
prevention of, U.S. 81-775b; 
U.S. ntatintios 88-175a; among 
women 81-466c. ^ee aUo Al- 
cohoUnm. 

Drury, Fr. 80-586 (Al). 

— Lane roelodraman Sl-241o; 
il-370a; 08- 1065b. 

Drury, Nigel 81-350(1. 

Drunes 81-1223a; 81-30b: 81- 
665b. 

Dryburgh, abbey, Soot. ll-381d. 
1 )rygnllew, Ger. il-870b, 872b. 
Drygalnki, glacier, Antarc. 80- 
140c. 

Dryopitheoufl S0-144a; 81-14b. 

I ). 8. A.: •«« Odidgation de Service 
Automobile. 

Duala. Camer. 80»538o, 630a, 
539b; 81-I086d. 

Duality (geom.) 81-n4lb. 

Dual eyatem (raU.) ll-U18b. 
Duarte Nuno (prince) 88 - 13 Id. 
PUBAtL, AUairSTniT.X. 80- 
860d; f8*974a: ll-161b; 81- 
lOdlb; 80-8a6b. 


Dubiasa, riv.. Run. 28*888 
(C3), 904a. 

Dublin, Ire. 81-842a; ArdiOaun 
beneiactione IO-191a; art g^ 
lery 81-725e; barraolcs 80- 
412c; flonforenoe (1921) 81- 
5a3d; custom house burnt 81- 
582b; ^ Valm*s entry 10- 
8:i7c; Easter Rebellion 81- 
562b, 81-26^; I>Vench (Lord) 
nUacked Sl^llOTa; infant mor- 
tality S0-652b; Irish Parlia- 
ment 80-1027d*. military hospi- 
tal 80-4 15c: orlbobaedic centre 
Sl-1218a: not (l0l^8O-10C6d; 
strike (1913-4) 81-.5Slkf, 
lOOOa; umvendty etaOsticA 81- 
651b. 

Dublin, CO., Ire. Al-841d. 

Dubno, Russ. 80-888 (Tl). 

Dubois (general) 80-l^8a; 81- 
167d. 

Eugen 8O-1440; UOb. 

— , Raphael 81-t l.16h. 

Dubose, Andrd 88-300o. 

Dubuque, la. Sl-548a; a0-70Cd. 

Duches ne, C harles 80-609b: B77b. 

PPOLAOX» A. MAET #. 80- 
861a. 

DU CEOS, WH^IAM H. 80- 

DUOTkaSB OLAHDS S0-861b: 
81-M7d; 81-932C, lt35b. 

Duddell-Poulsen arc generator 
81-102.30. 

Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil 10-040c. 

Dudley, Rachel, (>mntes8 of 81- 

lorm. 

Dudley, Worcs. 81-840o. 

Duegely, C. 81-343a. 

Duelling ll-132b. 

DueviUo, It. 81-600 (BS). 

Duff, Sir Alex. Ludovie 80-8e. 

— , Sir H. L. 81-676d. 

— Development Co. 81-836b. 

Duffel, fL 80-169d. 

Duffleld, W. a81-206d. 

Duffy, Q. Gavan 81-587a. 

Du Fresnois, Aiidrd 81-1 Ma. 

Duggan, Eamon J. il-588a. 

Dug-out (milit) 88-482b. 

Duhamel, Georges 81-153c; 80- 
86()b. 

Duiaans, Fr. Sl-266n. 

Duisburg, Ger. 81-2:i2d, 260d. 

I>uko, mr Henry E. Sl-565a, 
570(1: 81-200h: 80-d»45b. 

Dukhouin (Russian general) 88- 
3220. 

Dukla, Pol. 80-888 (E3, 4). 

Dulaim, (list., Mesom 81-910b. 

1 )uik)rg, Frana Sli^859d. 

Duluth, Minn. 81-961d; 89-854c; 
ll-401b; 88-877d. 

Duma 81-300h, 312d, 319d; Fin- 
land Conflict 81-72a; Lithuania 
represented Sl-776b. 

Dumarcaq, Rear Adml. L. 8. 81- 
I2tla. 

Dumas, J. B. 81-167d. 

DU MAUEXEE, GEEALD 80- 

862d, 857d. 

— , Guy L. B. 80-863a. 

Duinba, Konstantin 81-1083a; 
80-842d, 6130. 


Dnmbartoiulhire, dp., Scot. 81- 
84lb. ^ 

Dui^ post, Gamer. 80-530d, 

DumdeU sUok-bomb 18-774(1, 
Dumfrigs. 00., Scot li-841b. 
Dume, Af. 80-530o. ^ 

Dummy attack IMh>545bf 546a. 

-7- head |0-545b, 646a. 

Dump (ammunition) , 81-8dla; 
80-26la, 

Dun, Fr. 11-1660. 
D(^n<«jir-Meuse. 11-932 (F4), 


DUhaberg, Lat’via; «es DviUsk. 

tha 10r8^3a, 9Q2a. 

Dunani, J, H. 1876470. 

Duiican, Isadora 80-795a. 

— , Norman 80-560o. 501a. 

Patrick IM^a ^ 

— 8AEA JEAHNSTTX 80- 

Dundaik, Ire. il-842a. 

Dundee, Soot. M-Mlc, 842d; 
aerial patrol station 81-8.'>a; 
iute inciuatry ll-845a, 580d. 
Dunedin, N.Z. 81-1 120c. 
Dunfermline, Soot. 81-841o 
(table), aSSa, 204b; 80-579d. 
Dunkirk, Fr. 82-970 (Bl); fl- 
uid. 85b; 80-97o; 81-118d; 
SB-975d, 980d. 

Dunlop. Douglas S0-045d. 
Dunlop-Wel^ tiro St-727e. 
Dunn. Olav, 81-1 ]56o. 

— , Robert 80- 10.3b. 

Dunne, JJdwnrd F. 81-425d. 
Duuoia, Amddde 81- 132a. 
Dunravon, W. T. Wyndham- 
Quin, 4th Earl of 80-102^, 
463b. 

“Dunraven” (decoy ship) 88- 
009d. 

DUH8AET, X. J. M. D. 
Plunkett, 18th baron 10- 
808b. 

Dunsterville, L. C. El-02b, 813n; 
S0-350d. 

Dunston-on-Tyno, Nortbumb. 80- 
9fHb. 

Dunwoody, 11. IT. C. 81-1025d. 
Duodenum (mod.) Sl-M7n. 
Duplex boring mills 81-826b. 

— case (1921) 81-698o. 

— system (steel) 80-904b; 81- 
592b. 

DupUoands of Peuduties Act 
(1020) 81-^2d. 

Du Pont, Del 80-81 6b. 

DUPUIB. JXAN 8O-8680. 

'* Duque de Genova ” (steamship) 
82-567a. 

Duquesne University 81-108a. 
Dura: tee Millet. 

Duralumin tl-027a, 113b. 
Durand, C. A. E.: tee Carolus- 
Duran. 

— . Gen., Pol. 11-1630. 

Durango, Mex. Sl-934o, 036d. 
Durasso, Balk. Pen. 80-331a, 
106b; 88-407c; 81- 1085a. 
D'Urbal (general) 10-265b foU., 
268d; 8I-O8O0, i098a. 


520ariH-lt.^, 
399d; labour 



Durbar, Delld: "tee und^ Didhl 

Durdik, Jfisef 80-792o. , 

observatory, Dur. If. 

^ university 10-d88c. 

— , N.p^81-U45b. 

— , 00., Eng. I8-S40a. 

Durskl F,M. L. H-UOb* 

DuryTFr. |l-533a. 

Ddsseldorf, Ger. Sl-232d (table). 
280d; 80-859b. 

Dust 81- 183d; blast furnaces SI* 
500d, 923b; use in coal-mines 
81-067d., 

— phthisis: eee Tuberculosis. 

Dutch East Indies: tee Nether- 
lands India. 

— language 81-:lllld, 

Dutton, C. E. 8I-21H 595a. 

E. t. 81-213b. 

DUUXXKOIL PEAKE 80-808d. 

: Duvernois^Henri 81-16^, 

Duxhurst Farm Colony 81-510d. 

Dvina, riv., Russ. 81-f086b. 

Dvinak, Latv., 81-729a, 730o, 
777d. 

Dwarf stars 80-298b, 298d. 

Dwight-Lloyd process 81-023b; 
80-75];a, 

Dwina. riv., Lat. 80-888 (Ql). 

Dwin^, Lat, 80-888 (E2). 

Dwyer, James Francie S0-312e. 

Dyakovitsa, Turk. 81-078c. 

Dyarchy 80-6O9a; 81-443o loll., 

PirxzNa so-seaa, eaoa, 478b: 
camouflage 80-546a: surgical 
use of dyes 80- 155b: war 
(iovelopmeot 80-820h: working 
conditions 81-463b. 81-969b. 

Dyer, E. Jerome 81-1062o. 

Reginald E. H. 81-441o; |0- 
1020b. 

Dycra costulata (boi.) 81-2980. 

Dyestuffs Act (1920) 80-8700. 

Dyewaroa Supply Enquiry Com- 
tnittCe 80-8690. 

Dyle, riv., Belg. 80-1 58a. 

Dynamical similarity S0-2Bb. 

Dynamic pressure (aeron.) 80- 
28a, 

Dynamics 89-725a. 

Dynamite 81-52a. 

^^*857d^^ (Hardy) Sl-330b; 

D*Youviile College. Buffalo. N.Y. 
80-51 6b. 

DITBXKTXET 80-872b: 81-427b; 
Dardanollos epidemio 81-834b, 
905d; druM used 81-88b; 
Mosopotanua 81-915a; vaccine 
against 80-362a. 

Dysobaba, Pol, 81-1054o. 

Dyspnoea (mcd.) 81-350c, 340o. 

Dysselhol (pidntgr) 81-370o, 

Debonde, Pul. St-1053o. 

Dierjinsky (Russian Commun- 
ist) 81-782a. 

Dsungaria, diet. C.Aaia 81-108d. 


Eody^ Charles Bwlnfen: tee 
Hwmfen, Isl baron. 

•’Eagle’' (battleship) 81-43 la, 

— (submarine chaser) 81-l()30d. 
Baji||lc^Uui, Btrand (liond.) 11 - 

— Mine! Utah 81-9l)4d. 

XAEXmI TBQMAS 80-875a. 

f ar ll-i94d: io-02d, 811b. 
arias irsulana: *e« Spotted boll- 
worm. 

Early closing ll-693b, 393d. 
Earnings (deflmtiun) 81-930a. 
Earth 81-200a, 2 1 3b, d; age 
81-210(1, M-lOa; (^rust 81-82d; 
ftguro 81-203di movement Si- 
ll lb; radiation from 81-931d; 
rotation 88-266a, S0-302b, 

733c; shatuf 81-217a; solar 
system 88-26 lb; spo^ 88-261(1: 
tides 81-ll68d; trajectory ot 
Lwojectiles 10-393a: velocity 
ll-262c; wave motion il-30Od. 
Earthquakes 81-212a; Sl-390b: 
Milne 81-945(1; Persian Gulf 
8S-66d. 

Earth telegraph: eee Power 
buiser. 

Earthwork (military) 81-478n. 

RSI' 

Oj 



(19lliP’^irTd|6d: "Portu- 
guese 88-1 3 Id; prisoUars 

l62b; Ugapda »a2«d^ , 

— African Protectorate 8fi*787a. 


Eastbourne, Sus. 88-840o. 

East Chioagn, Ind. Sl-455a. 
Eastchuroh, Kent 81-84d. 

East Cleveland. O. 81-1 173d. 
Easter, isl., Pao.O. 88- lb; 80- 
1470. 

“Easter Battle” (1915) 80-584a. 
Eastern ami S. African Telegraph 
Co. 8S-604b. 

— Bengal and Assam, prov., 
India 81 -433a. 

— XUEOPXAK FEOKT 0AM- 
palgiu 80-8S6a: 81- 1077b. 

— Extension Co. ll-604b. 

— Orthodox Churches (U.S.) 
80-603a. 

— Railway (France) 81-124b. 

— Telegraph Co. M-604b. 

— Time: tee Time (chrori.). 
Easter Rel>ellion U916): eee 

Irish Reboilion. 

East Ham, Ess. 8l-840c, 

— Indies, Dutch: «e« Nether- 
lands India. 

Eastland Co., Tex. 81-73b. 
Eastlei^i, Hants 81-226e. , 

East London, S.Af. t0-563d. 
East Lothian, oo.i. Soot.: eee 
Haddiugton. 

XASTMiJf , OlOEOX 80-023a. 

Easiney, Hants 80*596o. 

East Orange, N.J. •l-n02b 
(table); li-855a. 

— Providence, R.l. ll-268d. 

— Prussia, military operations 
80-900«. 887e; il-866b; M- 
075c; ^ehiscite 81-279d, 80- 
U4b, 


Eostriggs, Soot. 81,-d17d. 

East iuvor, N.Y. 81-1111^. 

— Bt. Louis, 111. 81-423d; Sa-854d 
Eaton, Bir John 8S-736b. 
Eaucourt PAhbaye, Fr. 81- 

,51 5o, 516 (E,3). 

Ehano, Mex. 81-74a. 

Ebon (general) ll-8Q7o. 
Eberlmri, Albert Olson 8l-063a. 
XBXET, PEIXDEICH S0-923a; 

11-2670. 274b, 276b; 81-42a. 
XBNXE-XSCHXNBAOH, 
Marie von 80-923b. 325b. 
Eccles, l.,anos. 81-84 la. 
EocleHiasiioal 80-676b. 

— Tithe Rent Charge (Hates) 
Act (1910) 80-077d. 

Eeeloaiastious M.S. Sl-282b. 
EchagUe (general) ll-554d. 
BCHBOaIaY, iOMM 80-923b. 
E«hki;o, Jap. n*70a. 
Echinodermata 80-974d. 

Echinus (sool.): sec Hedgehog. 
Echo, aooustio M-628b. 

Eokford, Capt. S9«58b. 

Eclipse, solar ll-831b. 

Eclusier. Fr. 18-516 (T>7), 

“ Eclipse ” (ship) a0-l90b. 
Ecology*. Me Bionomics. 
XOOMOMXO XNTOMOLOOT 


Reonomios 88-746e; ll-470b; 

88-a93a, 

Economist 11-1 41e. 

Bconomo, C. von 10-975b. 
Economly Campaign (U.K.) 18- 
.195a, 1058h: eee Savings 
Movement 


l^^coust, Fr. li-814a. 

E.C. 3 (powder) 81-l86b. 
Ectoderm 80-969o 
Ect^lasm: eee Plasma. 
XCUADOE, S.Am. 80-92dd; 
. 89-1083d. 

Ecurio (iSeurye), Fr. 10-266b, 
- 268 III (06). 

Enury-le-Repos, Fr. ll-868a. 
ICdanhiam, osmotic 80-48()d. 
Eddington, Arthur Stanley 80- 
.302o; 81-8^)a; 88-266a. 

Eddy, Mary Baker 80-670a. 
Eddystoiyot Fa. 88-501. 

Edea, Canier, 80-64()a. 

Eden, Evelyn L. C. ll-lOOlo* 

— . Nils 81-6330. 

Fidessa, Asia M.: eee Urfa. 

“ Edgar (cruiser) 80-466b. 
Edge. Walter E. 81-1 lOM. 

Edge, isL, Arot. 88-563a. 

Edge Act (1919) 80-409e: 81-64a. 
Edge wood, arsenal, , Ind. 81- 
fO19(lij0.O58b. 

IDlKBtrEaH, Soot. 80^28b; 
88-841b; licensing laws M- 
381<1: university 88-,383o. 

— system (mod.) 8S-784a. 
Edinburghshire, oo., Soot 81- 
S41b. 

XBlSON.TaOMAX A. 8S-897a; 

80-928(1, 095b. 

Editw Saepe del (enciroiioal) 81* 
265b. 

BDMOKTGK, Can. 88-«8«d, 
548a 

IDMUKEB, OXOEOB 
rranklla 80«^. 


Edom, Syr. 81-762d. 

Edschmid. Oasimir 81-228d. 
EDUCATION 80-020; 8i-14d; 
81-209d; cinematograph 80- 
607d; continuation schools 80* 
031a, 1(j28c, Sl-669d: “ modern 
side'* 80-5(Hb: technical 88- 
068d. 

— U.S. 81-872a, 890a; 80-935d; 
Alaskan Indians 8l-456b; vo- 
cational 81-67 Ic; women 81- 
1041d; Y.M.C.A. 11-10970. 

— Act (1902) 80-929a. 

— Act (1918) 80-l019d, 929a, 
931a; 81 -692a, 76a. 

— . Board of 80-931c; 81-344c; 
training schemes SO-823o, 81- 
I049d; thrift promotion 38- 
367a. 

— (Ireland) BiU (1919-20) 80- 
9.34a; 81-577b. 

— (Scotland) Act (1908) a0-932b. 

— tecotiaud) Act (1018) 80- 

032d; M-SSSa. 

— (Scotland) Fund 80-033d. 
XDWASD Til. (of England) 81- 

26d, 216d; S1-388C. 

(Prince of Wales) 80-938b, 
mSb, H)05o; Australia 80> 
1026b, 3nb; CanhdO S0-509o. 
1026b; New Zealand 81-1128d; 

U.a 80-1026b. 

Ed^ward, lake, Bhl.Congo^ 80- 
IXl .^nd, Antori^ ifl? 
OXOftOX 88* 
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, ^wiurd I. M-llOSd. 

— , SKOOB a0-030b. 

— , Hamilton lll-1107a. 

— , Herbert MTld-T/lSd. 

John Faeamore S0<*03Qo. 
HdwardaviUe, HI. 8i*424b. 

Eeden, Gorter van il<-d79a. 
B.E.P. Sa-17a. 

Beknoucli Oeorgea I0*445d. 
Effieiency engineerinc: tee Beien- 
vflo manamment. 

— index (hot) ««M77o. 

Effort eyndrome (med.) Sl-360d. 
E. 14 (aabmarine) 

Egba, govt., Nig. lH^il35b. 
Egerton. Sir Brian M-*430e. 

— , Lady MabeUe 88- 1059b. 

— , Sir Walter 8l-ll33d, 

Egg 80-862b. 

Egge, Peter 81-1 150b. 

Eggu^urg bei Graa. Aua. 88- 

Eeger^idens, Albla 80-325a. 

iSaxjuiTOH, a B o B o E 
Cary 80-9:{0c. 

Egg Booiety, National 88-1062b. 
Eglab, des. N.Af. 80^0. 

Egii, Karl 88*640b. 

Egret 80-9420. 

EGYPT 80-68 (G2), 939dj agri- 
culture 80-040b, 14^, 766b; 
archaeology 80- 177a, 144b; 

cost of living 80-761d; educa- 
tion 80-941q; finanoo. 80.-041d, 
81-295c; geology 81-21 Oo: ir- 
rigation 80-94 lo; petroleum 
8a-75d. 

— ; IHetory 80-044d; 88-610a; 

81-lOb; British protectorate 
88-47b, 80-947a: decorations 
, 81-89 In, 892e: Exp^itionary 
Force 80-94 Id, 81-491b, 6r>o; 
Milner mission (1919) 80- 
1026b, 81-946C: Sonussi 88- 
396c. 

— Exploration Society 80-179d. 
Ehrenettun, Albert 80-326o. 
Ebrhardt (soldier) 81-278d. 

T— Marine Brigade 81-1 160d. 

— Mortar 88-778d. 

EBBLIOB, PAT7L 80-047d,154d: 

81-OOOa; 8a-908d. 

Bibiswald, Aua. 80«346a; 88- 

600a. _ 

XXOHBOBN, BIEMAHN YOB 

80- 048a. OOOb, 000b; 81-87 Id. 
•1067b. 

— (socialist) 81-2810. 

Eidsvoll, mt., Spits. M-662d. 
Eiffel Tower, Paris 88-l029b, 

628o; 81-1180. 

— wind tunnel 80-27a. 
Eighteenth Amendment (tJ.S. 

Const.) 88-900a. 

Eight Hours Act: see Coal Mines 
Hegulation Act (1908). 

— Hours Day 81-^7o, 393d; 80- 
1024b; 88-940C. 

— U.S. 88-872a. . „ 

Eindhoven-Weert railway^ Holl. 

81- 374b. 

BXNBM, BAEL VON 80-048b; 

81-7640. 

BXNBTBXN, ALBIBT 80-048b: 
8l-880a; 88-07b; relativity 

88-261a; specific heat 81- 
364b. 

Einthorn galvanometer 88-248b, 
Einville, Fr. 81-ie2a. 

Eisack, riv,, Aus. 81-600 (B2). 
Eiaonerz, Aus. 88-509d; 80- 

346a. ^ 

Eisenhart-Rothe, Georg von 81- 
271b. 

XUNBR, XtmT 80-948d, 410d. 

E arn. Ash. 80-2860. 

;aterluburg, Russ. 88”460b; 
81-11320, 684c. ^ , 

Ekaterinodar, Russ. 80-826d. 
Ekaterinoslav, Rusa. 88-820o. 
Ekblaw.W.E. 80-1890.^^ 
£3ccbas-tusc, Rtiss.As. 88-468b. 
Ekero, Aland Is. 81-74b. 

Ekman meter 8a-628d, 725a. 
jfikrasit (explosive) 81-605; 80- 
121b. 

El (in place names, e,g. El 
Arisb): «ee Arish, etc., except 
os below. 

Elam, prov., Pers. 80-1 60a. 

El 'Araish, Mor.: eee Laraish. 
Elasmobranohii (So6l.): see Sela- 
chians. 

Elaseona.Gr. 80-3700, 182b. 
Elastic n-29Sa; 81-744a. 

Elan vital 88-945. ^ 

FJIm*, riv., Ger. 81-266d; 80- 
786d. 

EIbcgfeldB, camp, Fr. 80-604a. 
Elberfeld. Ger. 81-282d. 

— horses *8-2030. 

Elbeuf, Fr. 81-11^. ^ 

“Elbing” (warship) 8I-O0Ta, 
Eicho, Lord: set Wi 
of. 


'emysst Bari 


BldsriMaMS8-154b. 


El porsdo. Ark, 80- 106b. 

— Dorado, Kan, Hi-THa. 

Eleanor (Queen of Bulgaria) 81- 

71a. 

Eleotians Ragistratioa Bin (1915) 

80-1009b. 

Congressional l8-898d. 
aUKSWcila INGXilSBEniO 

80- 949a,^^a, 966b.; see also 
lUuTOtnating Enginserring. 

— Units an^tamards 81-589a. 

— Workers’ Union (U.S.) 88- 
763o, 

Electric battery 88-301C. 

““ discharge 81-969c, 180c. 

— flare bombs 8O-8O0. 

Electricity Boards 80-966a. 

— SUPPLY a0-964d; 81-881a; 
oil fields 88-7^; railway star 
tions 88*238d; rolling roUls 

81- 603b; submarine mines 88- 
6120. 

— Supply Act (1910) 80-066a. 
1026c; 81-604b. 

Electric lighting: see Lighting, 
electric. 

— Lighting Acts (1883-1909) 80- 
050c. 

— motor 80-95ad; S8-437a, 446b. 

— precipitation 81-501 a. 

— primer I0-128o. 

— resonance 80-46 lb. 

— spark: see Eloctrio discharge. 

— starter 81-999C. 

— tube 80-1285. 

— vebicloB 81-ia06a; 88-728d. 

— waves 88-10260, 1022b. 

— workers’ strike (1020) 88- 
580b; 80-1024b. 

Electrocardiograph 81-340o. 
BLXOT&OCHBMIBTRT AND 
Bleotrometallurgy 80-058a, 
628b, OeOo. 

Eleotrodytiamoiheter 81-353a. 
Eleotrogalvaiiising 80-966d. 
Electrolysis 80-058a, 622b, 0Od; 

copper 81-02Sd, 80-751b. 
Electromagnetic aether 88-267o. 
Electron ll-882b, 183b. 364d: 

80- 624d. 

— cells 80-968b. 

Electro-primary species 80-624a. 
Electroscope 81-940a. 
Electrotherapeutics 88-l056d. 
Electrothermal process S0-960b. 
Elclioft Haven, opits. 88-563b. 
Element (chem.) 80-623o; 88- 

220b, 661b; specific heat 81- 
35.6d; X-ray spectra 81-881 o. 
Elementary education 80-929a. 
Elephant, isl., Antarct. S0-142d. 

— nuttc, dam, N.Mex, 81-1 104d. 
Elcut (tribe): eee Kolmuk. 
Elevation, angle of 80-387a; 81- 

1178b, 11830. 

El Fahs 8i-984o. 

Elgar, Caroline Alice, Lady 80- 
966a. 

— . 8XB BDWAKD 80-906a. 
Elgin. 111. 81-423d. 

— , CO.. Scot, 88-841b. 

Elibank, Master of: eee Murray 
of Elibank. 

KUOT, OBARZJB8 W. 80-966a. 
— , George 88-U29d. 

Elis, Or. 8I-3OO0. 

Elisabeth (Queen of the Bel- 
gians) 80-l07d. 

Elisabeth, N.J. 81-1102b (table); 
88-864C. 

Elisabethville, Belg. Cong. 80- 
428d. 

Elisabetpol (Elisavetpoi), Cauo. 

81- 220d; 80-367o. 

Elk Basin, Mont. 81-977a. 

— Hills, Cal. 8a-73d. 

Elkins, George W. 88-89a. 
Elkins, W.Va. 8a-l008o, 

Eller man. Sir John R. 88-456a. 

— Line (steamships) 88-466a. 
Ellorton, W. M. 

Ellesmere Land, region, Arot. 80- 
189c. 

Elliot. Bertram 88-1 126d. 

Murray-ICynynmoad; set 

Minto. 

ElIiotL B. C. 81-077b. 
—.HOWARD 80-9600. 

Ellis, A. J. 88-2035. 

— , Christabel 88-1055<l. 

— .ROBXNiON 80-966C. 

— , Hir Thomas Ratcliffe 88- 
686a. 

Ellison, Grace 88-1061a. 

Elmira. N.V. 81-1 114o (table). 

El Obeid, Sud. 88-014d, 615a. 
Elon, Fr. 80-268 HI (Dl). 

El Oro, prov., £0. 80-027b. 

— Paso, Mex. Sl-938a. 

— Poao. Tex. 8a-7l8b. 864d. 

— Qasr, Mor. 81-984b. 986b. 
Elsestraat, Belg, 80- 150a. 
Elskarnp,. MaxlNI-446a. 

IClster, Kristian 81-1 150b. 
Elswick works: eee Armstrong 

Wldtworth A Co. 

Elton, Oliver 81-2o. 

Ehras, Port. 8t^33a. 

Elvraeu, Sulf. 88-0825. 


OIRYA8B CART 80- 

O06d. 

Ely, diet.. Nev. 81-1067c: 80-7&0c. 
— , Isle cUsi., Caml^. 88-840a. 
Emants, Marceilus 81-370a. 
Emanuele FlUbertOi Duke of 
Atkstaf tee Af04ta. 

Emba, riv., Russ. As. 88-76a. 
Embargo Acts (1917) 81-9^. 
Embleton, Dennhi 80^5985. 
Embossing 80-^2d. 

Embourg, fort. Belg. 81-763a. 
En^oldery 80-28^. 

IMMTClloaY 80-066d; 88- 

1136d. 

Kmden (meteorologist) 81-93 Id. 
Emdon, Ger. 80-494C. 

*' Emden ” (cruiser) 81-1072d; 

8i-601b, 501c: 80-740d. 
Emergency Fleet Corporation 88* 
8960, 462b: 81-10320; oil trans- 
port 88-77a; Texas 88-ri9d; 
workmen’s houses 81-402a. 

— Fund (U.S.) 81-7220. 

— Powers Act (1920) 81-6945; 

80- 1 74a; 8i-593a. 

Emerson, Harrington 88-379c. 
Emerson-Brantinidiam Co. 88- 

7.39a. 

Emetine (drug) 88-88b; 80-872b. 
Emi Kussi, mt., C.Af. 80-66d. 
Emilia, dist.. It. n-75b. 

Emil Marriot: tee Mataja, 
Emilie. 

Eminos, fort, Belg. 81-1049a. 
Emmioh, Gen. von 80-864a: 81- 
763b; 88-9765. 

Emmott, Alfred Emmott, 1st 
baron 88-3405. 

Emjnro Day 81-888d. 

— Forestry Association (1921) 

81- 1020. 

Employers* Associations 80- 
822b: 81-459a. 

— liability 88«884o; 81-6940* 

698c. 

— LiabUity Act (U.S.) 88-10175. 
Employment Closing Order 

(1912) 81.389d. 

— exchanges 8a-831b; 80-819b; 
81-702d: munitions scheme 81- 
715a; U.B. organisatioii 81- 
722b. 

— of C:%ildren Act (1903) 81- 
602a. 

— of Women, Young Persons 
and Children Act (1920) 81- 
602b, 668a. 

— Servioe (U.S.) S8-874a, SOTd; 

80- 824a; 81-1032b, 671c. 

” Empress of Ireland ” (liner) 

81- 566a, 913d. 

Empress Victoria Hospice* Pal. 
88-16d. 

Empyema (med.) 81-.140a. 
Emslie, Isobel 88-1060b. 
Enabling Act (U.K.): eee Church 
of England Assembly Act. 

— Act (U.S. 1010) 81-1 104c. 
ENOEPBALmS LETBAR- 

gioa 80-975b. 

Encroaching control (ind.): eee 
Control, encroaching. 
EnGuctopaedia Britannioa 80- 
069d. 

End-l)earing (med.) 81-1 21 9c. 

" Endeavour ’’ (ship) 80-306d. 
Endocanlitis. infective 81-647d. 
Endocrine glands: eee Ductless 
glands. 

Entlocrinology 80-861b. 
Entiodurm 80-0695. 

Endogamy 88-1 139a. 
Endothelioma 81- 100.3b. 

Endothia imrositioa; tee Chest- 
nut bark disease. 

End products 88-221d. 

EndrOdy, Alexander 81-4 18d. 

*' Endurance ” (ship) 80-142d. 
Enemy Propaganda^ dopt. of: 

aee British War Mission, 
Enemies, alien (U.B.) 88-8985. 
Energetics 88-lOOd. 

Energy 80-:i02d; M-lOld; alpha 
rays 88-2225; bacteria 80- 
359c: conservation of 88- 
262d*^ heat 81-357a; boUum 
atomic nucleus 81-883a. 
Enfield. Mdx. 88-84 la; 81-773a. 
Enfield rifle 81-10305. 

ISnfilade fire 80-256d, 720b. 
’’Engadine” (seaplane carrier) 
81-6625. 

Engels* Friedrich 80-460b, 7305. 
Engineer and Railway Staff 
(;orp(i 88-228a. 

Engineers on Army Water Sup- 
^y 88-9605. 

Engineering Enifdoyers’ Federa- 
tion 8l-720d. 

— industry M-OiOb; fl-704d; 
8a-946c: strikew 8S-.'»83a« d87c; 
women S8-1050o. 

ENGINEBBS* MtXJTARY 80- 

976b. 

Englancourt, Fr. 81-329c. 
England: agriculture 80-70a, 

479c; S8-842d foil, (tables); 
divorce 80-843b; drink restric- 


tion 81-7725; population 88 - 
839 (table); representution 88- 
844d* 8465, 846a foU.; tempera- 
ture Sl-U.'i^)a (table); tobacco 
growing 8S-734d: tee aleo 
UnitM Kingdom. 

England and Wales: agriculture 
80-79C (table); birth-rate 88- 
8425 full, (tables); education 
80-929a: fisheries 88-843a; in* 
f ant mortality 81-467 b tsior law 
SS-127c: population S0*844d: 
trade hoams 88-74 Id (table); 
tuberculosis 88-786e (tables): 
««« aUo irnitcd Kingdom. 

Church of 80-67 2a; finance 
80-676d; h’ree churches 80- 
686c: Kikuyu eontrovereiy 80- 
667c: Welsh disestablishment 

80- 676l>, 99lo; womeu in 

ministry 88- 1041a. 

Bnglelielmer, Fr. 88-616 (A3). 
English Ghatmel 81-95 Ib; 88- 
726b, 710b (table). 

XNGXJ8H riKANCX 80-980b; 

81- 909a, 40c* 1060b; D.O.H.A. 
regulations 80-602b; dollar 
securities 80-860(5 excess pruf- 
itM tax 81-37b; German debt 
81-26 lo; gold standard 81- 
483a, 295a; imi>orial prefer- 
ence 88 - 1006a; Indian con- 
tributions 81-451h; li(iuor tax 
81-774a; post-war taxation 80- 
082d, 1026d; pro-war budgets 

80- 1004a, 9835; tobacco duties 
88-733a; unemployed expendi- 
ture 88-831 b; war expenditure 
8a-3G2d. SO-lOOrid, 1007b. 

— KX8TORT 80-0S4b; Sl-628a; 
Balkan policy S0-327o; block- 
ade 80-404d; enemy property 
8l.6;t3a; France 88-970d. 81- 
152b* 20d; Labour party 88- 
606d; naval policy 8S-427c: 
Persia 88-58a: Portugal 88- 
130a; Russian intervention 88- 
32/>d; Spain 88-663c, 657a; 
World War 81-28d. 

XNOUBH LITIRATURE 81- 
la* 163b. 

Engraving 8S-5a. 

Kngyseismology 8S-390c. 
Enhanced linos (spectrum): «c« 
Spark lines. 

Enid, Okla. 81-1 174a. 

Knnedi (Endi), mts., 80-66d. 
BNNXXING* JOHN n-5b. 
Enschede, Holl. 81-374a. 

Ensol: eee Dakin's solution. 
Entail Act (1014) 8S-382o. 
Entebbe, Uganda 88-828b. 
Entente Powers 88-97 la, lOSOb; 
Agadir incident 81-984b; Al- 
bania 80-10^; Bulgaria 80- 
619a; China 80-66 la; Esthonia 

81- 1 2a; Greece 81-306d; Russia 
88-324o; Serbia S8-407b. 

— , Triple, 81-1 8a. 

Enteric fever 81-7 a* 916(5 eeeaUo 
Typhoid fever. 

Enteritis: eee Diarrhoea. 
Entertainments tax 80-081d, 
868a; Australia 80-3075; U.S. 
80-101b. 

Entre Rios, prov., Arg. 80-19lb, 
Enugu Ngwo, Nig. 81- 1 136b. 
Envelope (of cartridge) 80-1275. 
ENVER PASHA Sl-6b; Albania 

80- ]04d; Itrdo-Turkish War 

81- 1223c; World War 88-803o 
foil.; 81-12240, 80-243b. 

Environment (sooiol.) 80-660c; 
81-OOlb. 

Enzeli, Pers. 88-62b. 

Enxyme 80-640d; 88-i02d. 

— , panen^atio 81-743d, 
Eoanthropue Daweoni: eee Pilt- 
down skull. 

Eocene period 88-74a* 66c. 
Eosauravus 88-13d. 

KbtvGs, Rolond, baron 81-206(1. 
iSpehy, Fr. 81-276a; 80-6;i6 CC7); 
80-534a. 

Eperjes, Cseo.-Slov. 80-888 (D4). 
Epernay, Fr. 88-070 (D3); 81- 
860 VI. (A2), 616d; 88-5i7d. 
Epicea (tree) 81-1 160. 

Epicycle 08-26 Id. 
EPIDEMIOLOGY 81-da. 
Epilepsy 8a-848c; 80-076a; army 
disqualification 88-426c: cause 
. for divorce 80-843d. 

Spinal, Fr. 81-164 (DO); 88-970 
( 15 ). 

Epinette, Fr. 80-27 lb. 

Epinoy, Fr. 80-636 (Cl), 536a. 
Epirus, diet.. Or. 81-300d* 304b; 

80-377a. 

Episodtic 81*7o. 

Eppeghem, Belg. 80-150d. 

Epsom salts 88-87a. 

EPSTEIN, JACOB 81-8d. 
Kqualhiation Board 88-0175. 
Equal pay for equal work 88- 
106ta. 

Equation 88-725b; ^ ^ 

— of steady flow: eee Steady 
flow. 


DOya-BSYIi 


Equator 81-030e. 

Equidae M-lM. 

Equilibrium 80-302d, 

Enuitable life Assurance Sodstp 
81-500d. 

Equivalence, principle of 88 - 
2fl6b; 80-28C. . ^ 

Krhil, diet., Mesop. 81-9l6b;922a. 
Erdi, mt., Sah. Aft-Wkl. 

ICrdnian Act 81-546b 
Erdds, Rendu 81-418(1. 

Erebus, mt., Antarctic 80-141d. 
Er«'ky, Stephen 8l-419c. 

Kremk, riv., Turk. Sl-078a« 
Eictria, Or. 80-l8ld. 

Erfurt, Ger. 81-2;i2d. 
lOrgot 88-881). 

Eridu, Mesop. 80-17Bb. 
h>i(', I'a. S8-48d, 854o. 

” .canal, N.Y. Sl-lllfia; 80- 
616b. 

—.lake, N.Am. 81.ll75d; 80- 
616b. 

” Erin ” (l)nUlcbhip) 88-430d. 
Frith, Kent 80-1007c. 

ERITREA. N.E.Af. 80-68 (03); 

81-9a; 36-5a; S0-168d. 

Erivan, Rusa. 88-804 (07); 80- 
200b; BO-lOOo; Sl-220ti: 80- 
3.57d; nperatiuns against (1020) 
88-802a. 

Erlanger, Baron d’ S8-1069d. 
Ermerton-aur-Biert, Belg. 81- 
1965. 

Erntonville forest, Fr. 81-S64d, 
Erneuju Belg. S0-433d. 

ERNLE, ROWLAND B, 

Prothero, Ist baron 81-15o; 

80- 79a. 

Ernst, Paul SO-S.'iOd. 

— , R. P. 81-677d. 

Erosion, subaerial 81-21 4d. 
Frquingham, Fr, 81-81 4 h. 
iCrrasuri, Froderico 80-663a. 
Error (levelling) 88-6270. 

— , rolling 80-734d. 

— , st)oed 80-734C. 

— , systematic 88-627c. 
Frsatzstoffc 81-66e. 

Ervillcrs, Fr. 81-265o; 80-208 
IV. (B3); 88-6235. 

Krvine, St. John S0-K66a. 
Frysiphe graminis 80-470b» 
Krysiphaeeao 80-478d. 

Erythema dose 88-2245. 

Frzberg, Aus. 80-346a. 
ERZBXkGER, MATTHUft 81- 
9(1, 269d foil., 276b foil.* 810b; 
88-1082b, 184c. 

Erserum, Arm. 88-802o; Russian 
occupation (1010) 80-366d , 

88- 1079b, 81- 1 226b; Turkish 
capture (1917) 88-807c; Turk- 
ish Nationalists S8-801b. 

Fsak (3reek, Al«k. 80-7 11a. 
F'.soalator Sl-226b. 

Fscurgut brake 80-.36b. 

Eseaut, canal, Fr. 80-268 1. (Al). 
Fsch-Cummings Act (1020) 88 - 
900b. 

Eseherich (politician) 81-280a. 
Esdraelon. plain, Pal. Sl-262a. 
FsekaLCamer. 80-539c (mw). 

BSHkR, REGINALD B. 

Brett, 2nd viscount 81-lOb; 

81- 450C. 

Eskilstuna, Swed. SS-629b. 
I^skimo (people) 80-1 89b; 81- 
466b; 88-4070. 

Eski Shchr, Asia M. 81-3 lOb. 
Kskmeale, Lancts. 80-709b, 

E8MXIN, JEAN P. H. X. A, 

31-lOc. 

Ksmeraldas, prov., Eo. 80-927a. 
Esnes, Fr. Sl-166c, 

Ksoptis, watershed* N.Y. 81- 
ni8b. 

Esparto grass 30-1 12o; 81-1 160, 
"Esperanto” (yacht) 88-666a. 
Espionage: tee Spy. 

— Act (U.S. 1917) 88-897o; 

a0-696c: 81-111 11>; 80-81 3d. 
Esquimault, Can. 80-664c. 
Esquivel, Asuncion 80-764c. 
XSSAO PASHA 81-lOc: 80- 106b; 

80- 242d; 88-1121(1. 

Es Salt, Pal. 82.762d, 822b. 
Easen (admiral) 88-6060. 

Essen, Ger. 81-232(1; 88-7200. 
Essential industries 80-820c; 88- 
363d, 370d, 

Essex, CO., Can. 81- 1176a. 

CO., Eng. 82-840a* 216a. 
Esney, Fr. 81- 162b. 

Essig, Ilermanu 81-226d. 
Essigny-le-Grand, Fr. 88-517d; 

81- 226d; 80-2t>8 II. (B2). 
Established Church (Wales) Act 

(1914) 80-676C. 

Eataires, Fr. 81-27 lb. 

Estate duties 80-982b. 

Estepona, Mor. 81-98Go. 
XCsterh&sy, Maurice, count 81- 
408b. 

Esternay. Fr. 81-863b, 860V.(C6). 
BBTBONXA 81-lOd, 36a, 7;iOo: 
International Financial Con- 
ference 81-68a; woman suf- 
frage 88-1039b. 
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Efliienne. J. B. E. St-dSOb. 
EHtimatf) and Ckxitrol Board Si- 
ll 17d. 

Efitrada, Emilio S0-i)t27d. 

— Cabrera, Manuel 81*3221t>. 
EulWiea, Fr. SS-fiad (K8); SO- 

5a7b. 

Ealrella, val., C. R. lS-74e. 
Eetrun. Fr. fl-ffJI4<J; 80-536 (El), 
EMitergorn, Huna, 81-4(ma. 

“ Etft " (airahip) 80-56b Uable), 
Etah, Arot. S0-I89c. 

Etain, Fr. Sl-ioria. 

EtiiinK, Fr, 81-533a; 80-350 (At). 
EtaUc, liQl«. 81-I64b; 80-4a4c. 
Kiaplea, Fr. 80-850 p.. 

Etavisny, Fr. 81-8.'V41b. 

Etching and Engraving Sl-5a. 
Kthe, Belg, SO-434o. 

Ether 80-1 37b; Sa-87d, 464d. 

— alcohol 88-185d. 

Etliics Sl-thkl. 

Ethiopian Church 80-564o: 81- 
OOa; 88-6380. 

Ethyl iodotMietate 88- 1 15b. 
Etinehem. Fr. 88-5lfl (117), 521b. 
Etna (general) 86-388n. 
Etreaupont, Fr. 81-329ii. 
Etropilly. V’r. 81.857tt, 855b. 
Etreui, kr. 81-320b. ^ 

Etiioourt, Fr. 88-516 (H4), 
Ktnin, Fr. 80-268 III (iJ7); 81- 

aoob. 

Eu, Fr. 80-443b. 

Etilwea, iel., Or. 81-300cj 80- 
30Hc: 80-lHla. 

Eucalyptue oil 81«015d. 


TMt index eopm Vob. XXX.^ XXXi. mnd XXXH. xmly, 
See Vol. XXiX^im Index to Yob. I. tm XXVili. incluaive. 


Etjchariatie Congreefl 80-684b, 
Eueken, A. 81*3Ma. 

— , Euiiour cnxsrofa si- 

13d. 

B U 0 1 H B , archduke 81-14a, 

5»7a. 

-- (Hwediah prince) 81-.3:)0d. 

BYTaBNlOB 81- 14a, 17a. 
BVaBHlB, otnnreaa 81-18n. 
Eulenberg, Herbert 80-86»d; 81- 
227a. 

Eunotoeaurua 88- 1 5o. 
Eupiirkeria, fS-142a. 

Eupen, Belg. 80-443c; 81-270d. 
Euphrutee, riv., Meeop. 88-810 
(FYl); 81-022b; 88-6.5c, 654b. 
Eureka, Nev. 8l-l007«. 
irtah 88-tKHd. 

lOnripidee: Verrall on 8t-026c. 
lOuripteride 88-1 Ic. 
lOurope (continent) commerce 80- 
706b; 88-4<hkl, 1066b; finance 
Sl-29.5c; Jupaneee trade 81- 
♦M4b; temperature 81-930c; 
TuraniaiM 8t-30rl. 

BimOPB, flaBTOBT or 81 - 

IKa. 735o. 

lOiitoctic point 88-83C. 
iOiiihenica 81-14b. 
I.OuHtbenopteron f8-14d. 
i‘'.uHtachian tube 80-62d. 
Evangelical AHeociatiuii 80-662a. 
- Frut. Ch. of N.Am. 80-692a, 
■— Hynod of N.Am. 30-602b. 
BVANft, tm ABTH0E J. 81- 
36b: 80-180d. 


BvatMU Edgar 88-387a. 

— . Edward RailcUffc G. H. 81- 
1070b. 

— Sir learning Worthington 81- 
687a: 80-090a. 

— . Rudolf 8S-380d. 

SIR BAMtlBL THOMAS 

Sl-36b. 

— , Walter John 81-1 ]46d. 

— , cape, Anlarc. 80-140b. 
Evatieton, 111. 9th42’M. 
I^vaneville. Ind. 81-455a; 88- 

854. 

Evan-Thomae. Sir Hugh SO-038e. 
Ev6gr6e, fort, Belg. 81-76:ia. 
Evetung JVewi 8]k2tMid; Sl-lt46d, 

— iSeandrtnf 81-1 106b. 

Evereet, A. 8(M78a. 

Everest, mi.', India 81-308d, 
Everett. Waah. 

Ever ehed, John 88-26 la. 
BVBBT, AUBZBZ 81-;i6e. 
Bverytiodv'a 81-1 11 3d. 

Evolution 81-912e, 202d: 88- 

1 139a: Bergaon’e eritictarn 88- 
tMb; colour eenae S0-027b; 
Ward*! oriticiem SS-0.3c. 
Evora, Port. tt-133a. 

Evroe, dept., Or. 81-300(1. 
lOwart, John S. 80-560b. 

, Sir Spencer 80-1002c. 
BXCB88 PROFITS DUTY 81- 
30d. 486d: 80-1025cl. 082h; 
canteen expenses M-968«i; 
Germany S8«241d: India 81- 
4rilb: ahipping freights 88- 
452b; U.S. 88-8660, iOad. 106b. 


Exchange, tel^bone 88-706a. 
BXOHAlffO»r FORRiaK 81- 
40b; 88«576a: 81-073d; 80- 
390d: Australia S0-306c; Aus- 
tria 80-348d; Belgium 80-^443d; 
Denmark i0-830a; Esthonia 
81-1 le; Franoe 81-125a; Ger- 
many ii-238a: Oer. Africa 88- 
533b: India S0-402b; Ita^ 81- 
616b; Portugal S8-13ad: Spain 
i8-554a: UniUKl States 81- 
295b, 1005 r, 

Exchequer bonds 80-982a; 81- 
lOOOdj 88-363d. 

Excise M-082b, 983a, 992d. 

** Exclusiva (policy) a0-681a. 
Excretion 88-104a. 

Executive oouncils (India) 81- 

md. 

Exemption (mil. serviee) 81-705d. 
708d. 

Exeter, town, Canada 81- 
n76d. 

— , Dev. 8a-840e. 

Exogamy 88-1 139a. 

Exophthalmic goitre 80-802a; 88- 
6^, 225b. 

Expansion pyrometer 88-2 16a. 
Expenditures, Federal U.S. 88- 
866a. 

Experience (psyohol.) 80-420b; 
88-930. 

Exploder 80-85b; 121a. 

Explosion 81-057c; 80-709b. 

— Insur ance Sl-5()3d. 

RXPLOBIVBS Sl-49d; 80*635b. 

120d; British production 88- 


6l9e; earrlage iM6o; eeSuIeiie 

80-590d; dSutrml Pox^nTtl! 
iq35c; depth ohaiiiee SS^lSb; 

Export Ueenoea (U.g,) 88-807o, 
ExpreOTionism flit.) 81-226o. 

— (painting) 88-5b. 

Express train 88-326o. 
Expropriation Law (Germany, 
19m 81-2560. 

Ex-service men 80-S19o; 88- 
8.350, 1096o; Australia 80-309c; 
campaign minst Women 88- 
1047b; landfor 80-77d; New 
2k»aland 81- 1126b; tubereulosia 
88-785a; U.S. 80-824o. 
Extension, oonUmious 81-108b. 
Eydtkuhnen, F^. Sl-872e. 

Eye 30-726d, 697c; 8l-647c. 

artificial Sl-287b. 

— , diseases of 88-894d; 80-975b; 
S8-067o; Mesopotamia 81- 
q]6a; niiners* nystagmus 81- 
Smc, 90ld. See tUao Blind- 

offleial 80-593a. 

, C. 88-e31d. 

Deutsch, Oer. 80-888 I 



. iusaiediS^. Oer. 
(C-D4). Tf 
Eydtkuhnen, liith. 
(B5). 

Esra, Pal. 81-3d2d. 


80-888 I 
III 


P2 (seaplane) 80-50o, 

Fabian Biicicty 8S-507C. 

Fabr^ Emile 80-86()b. 

— . JBAM RBNRX 81-55a; Sa- 
il 35d. 

Fahro float 80-49d. 

Factor (biol.) 81-199b. 

Factory 80-185o; see also National 
factories. 

— Acts 88-1044d. 

— and Workshop (Cotton Cloth 
Factories) Act (1911) 81-694o. 

— Councils Bill (Oer.) 81-277b. 

— Investigating Com mission 
(U.H.). 8V944a. 

Fadette: $«t Bt. Jacques, Mrs. 11. 
Faeroe. IsJs.. North 8. 80-827d. 
Fagan. James Bernard 80-857a, 
M8b. 

PAOUBT, iKlLB tl-55a. 154c. 
Falk Konitsa (Albanian leader) 

80- U)7b. 

PAIRBAXRM, ANDRBW M. 81- 

55a. 

PAIRBAHXB. OBARLBS 

womn 8l-55a. 

— , Douglas 30-099d. 

Fairbanks, Alsk. 80- 103a. 
Fairfield, Laetitia 88- 1057b. 
Fairing (air bombs) S0-85a. 
Fairmont, W.Vn. S8-l(M)7d. 

Fair Wages Advisory Cummlttuc 

81- 202T>. 

PAISAL, BMXRSl-.55b: 88-6.53d, 

47a. 

Faians (ohemiet) SS-22()o. 
"Falaba’* (ship) 18-608b; Sl- 
ot 5a. 

Falokiviller (Falkweilor) Fr. 81- 
156 (EJ). 

Falconer, J. D. 81»216o. 

— Hir Robert, 80-5G<M. 

Falk (general) Sl-1052o. 
Fulkhorger, Johan 81- 1156b. 
Falkenhauson, Friedrich vou 80- 

4.35a. 

PALXBNHATN, BRIOH VON 

81-55o: a0-287a; 88-0 17b; dis- 
missal 80-91 lo; Galician etim- 
ptugn 80-807O, 81-804b: Ru- 
iiiunian campaign 80-916b, 81- 
1051n, 88-1079(1, 305o; Ser- 
bian policy (1015) 88-416d; Sy- 
rian campaign 88-819d; war 
plan 80-001 0, 003b, 905b. 
Falkirk, Scot. 88-84 1 o. 

Falkland, ials., Atl.O. 8a-600o; 
81-21(kl. 

— ISLAtoS RATTLB Sl-55a, 

1072<l,76b. 

Fall. Albert B. 88-901 a. 

Falli5res, Clement Armaud 81- 
i:)3e. 

Fall River, Mass. 8&-854o; 81- 
864b. 

Falrnoutli, Corn. 80-465d, 742a. 
False cap shell 80-1 l()c, ]2Hd. 
Family courts (United States) 88- 
ir/ic. 

lane fund (India) 81-445c. 
noux, Fr. 8l-278ot 80-268 

f^ofgtM) 88-1 16a. 

Fane, Sir Valentine 88-653e. 
Flmgen, diunald 81-1 156c. 
Fanning, isl., Pae.O. M-ib; 88- 
600d, toe. 


Fanny'* Firat Play (Shaw) 80- 
857c. 

Fano, isl.. Or., 81-292d. 

Fa Noli, (.Albanian leader) 80- 
107b. 

Fanli (peopl®) 81-206b. 

F’oo, Meeop. 88-65c. 
h'nradav, Michael 30-622b. 

“ l^Viraday “ (tulegrapli ship) 88- 
601a. 

Farmli^ dark space 81- 103b. 
Fars, El, diet., Arab. 80-1 66b. 
Farafra, oasis, North Africa 88- 
3070. 

Farbus, Fr. 88-a65b: 80-268 111 

(E4). 

Far East 88-87 la. 

Fargo. N.Dak. Sl-U48o (table). 
Faribault, Minn. 81-06 Id. 
Farittgdun, Alexander Hender- 
son. 1st baron 81-1 106b. 

Far man Farina (Persian soldier) 
88-580. 

Farman, Henry 80-30(1. 
Furuier-Tjabor Party 88-870b. 
Farmers' Government ((Jut.) 81- 
1176b. 

Farm Labour 88-865h. 

— Lund Banks 81-60a. 

PARNBLL, LBWU RIOBARD 

81-58b. 

Farnham, C. M. 31-048.a. 

Faro, Port. 88-1330. 

I'^urquhar, Robert David 80-188(1 
Farquharson, A. B. L. 80-5U2(i. 
Farr, William Sl-l2o. 
PARRAND, LIVINCMTON 81- 
58c. 

Farrar, Geraldine 80-5860. 
Parrday, Can. 81- 1 176c. 

Farrdn;, Claudu 31-152(1. 
Farrow's Bank 80-40 lb. 

Fars, prov., Pers. 88-58d, 00b, 
61b. 

Farsun, tsis., Arab. 80-1 70a. 
PARWBLL, SIR OBOROB 81- 

58c. 

Fascisti Sl-036a. 

Fashor, El, Bud. 88-6 15a. 

Fassa, mts., A us. 81-000 (B3). 

PASTING 81-58(1. 

Path (general), 81 -802a. 

Fote (rliotciios) 88- 102a; 81-042o. 
Fathy Pasha 80-044a. 

Fatima, harbour, Erit. 81-Ob. 

riv., Arab, S0-165b. 

Fat U(]uoring 81-744a. 
Fat-soluble A Sl-0.32a. 

Fauohoia, Hen5 Sl-160d. 

Fault (geol.) 81-21 2a. 

Faure, Paul 81-131d, 

Fnuvism 88-6b. 

Fav6. M. 88-724d. 

Faverolles, Fr. 88-520d. 

Favreuil, Fr. 88-523c, 516 (Fl). 
PAWOBTT, MXLX.IOBNT 
Garrett 81-50a; SO^OOOd; 88- 
lOOOa. 

— , Philippa Garrett 81-50b. 
Fayal, isl., Aaores SS-OIKkl, 

PAYdLLk. MARXB iSnUI 

(general) 81-618a, 50b; 88- 
521(1. 

PAZT. RBNRX 8l-59c; 88-647e. 

PI»ViW, AXJUtANDkl PRi- 

dirie Si-59d. 

FAcho-riCgUse, Fr. 81-156 (CO). 


Fechenkn, Russ. As. S8-801a. 
Focht, riv., Fr. 38-935d. 
FcHlchcnko, Alexis 81-897b. 
Federal Anti-Li(iuor Advertising 
Bin (1917) 88-171(1. 

— * Constitution: Australis 80- 
350c, 360o, 302a; Austria 80- 
:i09a. 

— Control Act HOIS) 8a-234a. 

~ FARM LOAN 8YSTBM 81- 

59d. 

— Ueeerve Act (1013) 81-61b; 
8l-480b; 80-407o. 

— RESERVE BANKING BYB- 

tem 81-60(1, 8l7a; 8»-407o. 

— Reserve Boards 81-6 Ic; 80- 
407o. 

— TRADE COMMISSION Si- 
dle; 88-888(1; coal 81-850o; 
80-7 lab; prices S8-146d. 

— Valuation Act (1913) 88-233b. 

— Water Power ActSl-134c. 
FMiratton dea Oauchaa 80-739b. 
Fisieration, imperial: aea Imperial 

^'«(ioration. 

FfM^ble-tnindedheee: see Mental 
deficiency. 

“ F<j<m 1 the Guns ” week SS-053d. 
Feedwater heating 88-227d. 
]<'’©ency, John S0-458cl. 
I'ehrenbnch, K. Sl-270o, 279b. 
Feuid, Antonio 38- 133a. 

Feillwrg, H. F, 80-8.3;io. 

Feikling, Lady Dorothie 88-1 060d. 
— * Everard n-202a. 

— , Mrs. Everard: see Tomosyk, 
Btanislava. 

Feiniger, Lyonel 8S-7b. 

Feisnl, or Feisul, Emir: aea Faisal. 
]''ciHtritx, Aus. 80-579b. 

Fejdr, L, 81-877d. 

PBJBRVARY, GiZA, PRZZ- 
herr von 81-64U. 

Feldkirch, Aus. 80-138o; S8-034a. 
PBLtX,LXASl-64d. 

Felixstowe, Buff. 80-50c; S1-85 h. 
Fellahin movement S0-945a; 80- 
040a. 

Fell Escargot brake 80-35c. 

Fell in. dist.. Esth. Sl-lOd. 

Fdlon, fort, Fr. 81.158b, 150 (C3). 
Feltre, It. 81-600 (CH). 

Female students M-855o. 

— workers S8-855b. 

Femina Sl-n06d. 

Feng Kuo-Chang S0-660b. 

Fens, dist., Eng. 8^77o. 

Fenton's reaction 88-103b. 
PBNWIOX, BTRBL GORDON 
Sl-64d. 

Ferber, Louis Ferdinand S0-32b. 
PBRDINAND (of Bulgaria) 81- 
65a; 80-516(1, .129o; Central 
Powers Allianoe 80-337a, 88- 
1070a. 80-51 9a. 

— (of Rumania) 88-805a. 80- 
331d. 335a, 341d. 

F4re Charoponoise, Fr. 81-800 
VI (A4), i37d. 

— -en-Tardenois St-614d. 

Ferejlk, Balk. Penin. 80-379a. 
Ferens, Thomas Robinson 81- 

404o. 

Ferghana, prov., Russ.As. 88- 
800e. 

Ferguson, Frank William 80 - 
188b. 


Ferguson, Henry Gospard de La- 
valette S0-63;kl. 

— Sir Samuel Sl-3d. 

Ferguson College, Poona, India 

81-293b. 

— Monument Fund 80-646e. 
Ferhat Bey 8l-61.‘tb. 

Ferhl Pouha Vlora 80-104d. 
Ferlsinh, town, Austria 80-345b, 
679b. 

Fermanagh, oo.. Ire. 88-81 Id; 
80-100:)b. 

Fermat. Pierre de 81-877a. 
Fermentation 80-64 Id, a58d. 
Fermor, L. L. 81-2 13b. 

Formoy, Ire. 80-4 14a. 

Fernbach, August 88-290b. 
Fernie, Can. 80-505a. 

Ferrara, It. 81-61.3c. 

— , prov., It. 81-636e. 

Ferrer, Francisco 88-55 In. 
"Ferret" (warship) 81-364d. 
PERRIER, PAUL Sl-tV>u. 
Perridres, Fr. 81- 161b. 
Ferro-alloys 30-964b. 

Fcrrol, 8p. 88-5r»4a. 

Fertility (agric.) 80-3.59a. 
Fertilisation (biol.) 81-15o; 80- 
008b. 

Fertilisers: aea Manures. 

P5ry, Charles 88-21 5c. 

Feste (rnilit.) 88-472d, 475o. 
Festubort, Fr., battle (1915) 80- 
27 Id foil.; 88-083C; 30-268 II 
(n.5), 207b. 

Foiichy, Fr. 30-268 IV (B2). 

— Chap(‘I, Fr. 31-265C, 278b. 
Feudal Casualties Act (1919) 38- 

582c. 

Feiiillauoourt, Fr. 88-516 (G7), 
525a. 

FeuillArea 88-616 (P7); 8l-329b. 
Feuquidres, Fr. 8S-518a. 
h'ever hospitals 81-1 163c. 

Fes, Mor. 80-68 (Cl); 81-085o 
foU.; 80-67d; 81-I33a. 

Fessan, Snh. M-77^. 
Flilannagain, Sinead Ni: see Pe 
Valera. 

Fiarma 81-1 107b. 

Fiars prices 88-.385o; 80*G89b. 
Fiat engine 80-39a. 

— motor car 81-999c!. 

Fibigor (hiolojrist) 80-562a. 
PIBRB8 81-65a. 

Fibrobito 81-048h. 

Fibroids, uterine 88-224a. 
Ficheux, Fr. 80-268 IV (A2); 81- 

265b. 

Fichev (Bulgarian soldier) 80- 
517a. 5l9b. 

Ficker, Julius von 80-327a. 

Ficus elosiica: see India rubber- 
tree 

Fiduciary issue 80-400o, 

Fiedler, Richard 81-77b. 

Fiedler v. Filler 88-10440. 

Field artillery 80-208a. 

— company 80-978a. 

— fortifleation M-otol. 

— gun 81-1 189c. 

— hospital 81-903a; 80-415d. 

— howitser 81-1 192b. 

Fielding. W. 8., 80-653o. 

Field Museum. Chloago S0-6Mb. 
Field plotter )Mi-243b. 
r— punishment <18-154(1. 


Field recruit depot (German 
army) 80-234d. 

Pies, Othon 8S-7b. 

Fife, Rhori. 80-885e. 

— , CO.. Scot. 38-84 lb. 384o. 
Fiffaro 80-.5:nd; 81-134d. 140b; 
8a-130c. 

Figueiredo, Antero de S8-133h. 
Fiji, isis,, Pae.O. 88- Ic; 81- 
215b; 80-305a, 

Filament (elec, lamp) 81-765o. 
Filarioeia 81-B96b. 

Filohner. WUholm 80-142b; 88- 
663b. 

Filipciscii. Nioolas 88-303b. 
Filipeshii, Rum. S8-75b. 

Ftllain, Fr. 81-612b, 6Hb, 165a. 
Filluux howitser 81-1105(1. 

Film (cinematograph) S0-605b. 

— libraiics 80-w)8n. 

PILON, P. M. AUGUSTIN 81- 

66a. 

Filter (X-rays) 8S-224a. 

— PASSING GERMS 81-66b, 

48na. 

Fin (wr bomb); see Vann. 
nNANCe Sl-67c: Acts (1018) 38- 
364d; (1920) to983d; 88-;l69h. 
— , C(.*ntrul Incorporated Board 
of80-675d. 

— , Diocesan Boards of 80-675d, 
Financial Facilities Committee 
(1917) 8a-367d. 

— Relations Act, S.Af. (1913) 38- 
532d. 

— Conditions (U.S.) M-868b. 

865d. 

Finchley, Mdx. 88-841a. 

)*^inegau programme S8-49o. 
Finger surgery 81- 1*22 1 b. 

Finkey, Francis 81-4 10c. 
FINLAND 81-7 Ic; agriculture 
8l-72c, 86-749b; commerce 

and industry 81-72b; cost of 
living 80-7()6a: exchange 81- 
47c; geology 81-214(1; infant 
mortality 31-467b; Inter- 
national Financial Conference 
81-68a. 

— : Ifiatory 81-71c foil.; Dorpat 
treaty 3l-34d; Esthonia 31- 12a; 
Norway, relations with 31- 
1151b; Russia 88-3 15a; Sweden 
38-631(1, 633d. 

PXNLAY, ROBIRT B. PZN- 

lay, iHt viscount Sl-75b. 
Finlay cell 80-958d. 

Fins, Fr. 88-5 18a. 

Finsen light treatment 8S-223d. 
Flnnmark, prov., Nor. 81-1151b. 
Fireay 88-n36a. 

Fire insurance 31-494d, 501d. 
rating 81-602b. 

— prevention 81-502a. 

Firing (of guns) S^252b, 258b; 
81- 1210b. 

Firlciow. Pol. 80-888 U (H3), 
First Aid 88-968a. 

— Aid Nursing Yeomanry 88- 
1059a. 1060a. 

Fischer jDoris 88-200a. 

— . IMh. 81-75C. 

— , TflnOBAXJI 81-750. 

Fish, 88-13b, 14d. 

Fishenden, Maniaret 81-176b. 
PZ8B1R, ANDRBW 81-75dl 
80-308a. 


See page U4S for explanation of Index system. 
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JobB Arbuthoot Fbh«ri lai 
baron at-7M; «l-431b; SI- 
1075e, 1073d; I0-I008b. 

— « Walter h. SS-881d. 

FioheHw Si-1167o. II680; SO- 
730a: •«# olio umr Countdea. 
Fbh-toil bit il-06gd. 

Fiames, Fr. S&<-6i: 
FiiMioniTeproducti<. ^ . 

Fitoh. OySe SS-urd. 

Fitneoe* mediool: e«« Medical 
fitneea. 

Fitealan, Edmund Talbot» 1st 
viscount Bl-580a, 1145i^ &BOd 
foil. 

Fitsoerald, Q. F. St-262o. 

riTZMAvitiol-KlLLT, 

James Si.76d. 

Flume SlHKX) (F3); i0-370d; Sl- 
S3b; Italian claims Sl-626b, 
63 Id: IS- 1020b; D’Anuunsio 
Sl-630b, 797b; VuicoBlav olmma 
Sl-ni4d, 1120c Ml. t 

Five^Feddans law (Egypti^|p^»[ 

— Nations Consortium SO^Ro, 
Fiseau, A. H. L. SS-263b. 

Fla« days tl-796o. 

Flagellata S0-481o. 

Flager, bay, Arct. S0«lS9d. 
FloclerCo., Fla. fl-81o. 

FliUEstaflf, Aris. S0-104d. 

Fl^val, hills, Fr. Sl-161b. 
Flambeau, Ia 80-446a. 

Flanieless powder tt->lS6a. 

Flame lines SS-5^, 
rLABCXTBBOWIES (Flam- 
menworfer) Sl-77a; S0-272o. 
Flamingantisme: «e« Hemish 
Movement. 

Flandermeyer e. Cooper 82- 
1044a. 

Flandemstelluna S0-108a. 
Flanders, diet., Belf. 80-43 Id, 
436a, 437b: 89-0810. 099d 

foil., 1110a foil.; fighting in 82- 
1101c. 

— , East, prov., Belg. 80-431 b, 
435a. 

— , West, prov., Belg. 80-435a. 
Flandre, mts., Belg. 89-981o. 
Flandrin, Jules 82-4o. 

Fldp operation (surg.) 8i-346d. 
Flares 80-860. 

Flashless powder 80-253b. 

Flash spotting 8S-623b: Sl-fi08o. 
Flat-foot S1^7b. 

Flavelle, Sir Joseph 82-786b. 
Flavigny. Fr. 81-320d. 

Flavine St-OOOa; 80-15.'Sb. 
Flavone compounds 80-477d. 
Flavonol compounds 80-477d. 
Flax 81-115a. 

Flaxman, isl., Arcl SO-lOOa. 

Flea 81-8Q7a. 8a. 

Fleck, von (imneral) 8i-603d. 

Wilhelm Hugo 82-220a. 
rLICKlE, J. ILEOT 81-80b, 

Fleet, George Rutland: ««« 
Barrington. Rutland. 
Fleetwood, Lancs. 80-740b. 
Fidmollo, rort, Belg. 81-703a. 
Flemer, J, A. 82-625d. 

Fleming. George 80-155a. 

— , John Ambrose S2-1024d: see 
al»o FVefooo 80 -Xni. 

— .sm OANBFOmD ll-80c; 

80-560b. 

Flemish literature 80-446b. 

— movement 80-430o, 437b; 81- 
282a, 150e. 

Flensburg, Schleswig 8f-376b. 
F16ron, fort, Belg. 8l-763a. 

Flers. Fr. 82-61^, 516 (E4). 

Flers de (dramatist) 80-860b. 
Flesquidres. Fr. 80-636 (C4), 
2mb, 5360. 

Fletcher. Harry P. 81-937d. 

— . Isaac D. 81-1 120b. 

Fleurb^, Fr. 81-8 14a. 

Fleury. Fr. 88-920 (F3). 02ld. 
Flexner, Abrsiiam 81-893d. 
Flight and Flying: see Aviation. 
Flin Flon, dist, Can. 81-840c. 
FUMT, itOBiaT 81-SOc. 

Flint, Mich. 8i-864d; 81-040d, 
941b. 

— , isl., Pnc.O. 82-ld. 

Flintshire, 00., Wales 88-840b. 
Float seaplane 80-i^b, 61b. 
Flood-lighting 81-766b. 

Flora, oape, Arct. 80- 190b, 
Florae, 81-168b. 

Florence, It. 8I-6I60, 867a. 

— . aC. 88-5470. 

I^rennes, Belg. 80-434b. 
Florenville, Belg. 81- 165b; 82- 
9730. 

IXOmniA, state, 11.8. 2l-80o; 

8O-7QO0: 81-386d. 

**Flon^’^ (battleship) i9-436b. 
Fiorina, Or. 8i-300c. 303o. 
Flotation prooess 8i*924a; 80- 
750d. 
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FlotiUa leaders 88-434b. 
Flottenverein 8l*26a. 

Floudor, Jean 88-3(Mb. 

Fbur 80-746b: 81-91a; 8i-254o; 
price 88-1420, I44b, 146a 

(table). 

Flowmeter 80-36d. 

Fluorine 80-623a. 

Fluor spar 80-73d; 81*94Ba. 
Plushi^ HoU. 81-375d. 

FV: sec House Oy. 
rLTXNa OORM (Air Foroe, 
Air Service) 81-81e; 80-61a; 

81-892b; 8t-85lb: see also 
Royal Air Force. 

Flying strain 80-61b. 
rOCH, nRDXNAND 81-89b: 
88-665c: 81-2680. 932c; 88- 
1002o, d, 1003d, 1004a; 88- 
663o; 80-260b; Allied offensive 
(1918) 80-619a; battle of the 
Marne 81-853o, 858a; Com- 
pidgne Conference 80-607c; 
German offensive (1918) 89- 
l(X)la: Peace Conference 91- 
40d; Somme battles 22-5 12o. 
Foosbani, Rum. 80-91 3b foil. 
Foersier (musician) 90-792b. 
FOGAZaBARO, ANTOmO 81- 
90c. 

Fohnsdorf. Aus. 88-609d; 80- 
345a. 

Fokine, Michel 80-795b. 

Fokker monoplane ao-20c; 81- 
87o. 

Fold (geol.) 81-214b. 

— fauTts 81-214b. 

Foljambe, Arthur W., 5th Earl 
of liverpool: see Liverpool. 
Folkestone. Kent. SS-227a; 80- 
1022d; 88-228a; air raids 80- 
97o. 99d. 

Folklore Society 81-298a. 

Follies. The 88-48d. 

Fones, A. C. i0-834b. 

Fons, Pierre 81- 154a. 

Fonseoa, bay, C.Am. 21-1131b. 
Funson, Frants 80-446b. 
Fontaine, Fr. 80-636 (ElO); 81- 
156 (04). 168d. 

— Notre bame, Fr. 81-280b: 
80-536b, 586 (C3). 

— les Qeros. Fr. 8S-517d. 

— les CloisUlcs. FV. 20-268 IV. 
(C3). 

Fontane, It. 21-600 (E6). 

Food: cost of living 80-757c; in- 
dustrial efficiency Sl«460d; 
nutritive value 22-lOld; prices 
92-1430, 146a; see aUo Food 
Supply, Rationing. 

— Aanunistration (B.S.) 22- 

874a: Sl-08b; 82-147a. 1054b. 

— Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration: sss U.S. Grain Corpo- 
ration. 

— and F\iel Control Act (U.S. 
1917) 81-98b; 82-1460. 

— control 80-1018b; 8t-273d; 
S0-82c; Sl-d60b. 

— Control Act (U.S. 1917): see 

Lever Act. ^ 

— Control Committees 12-250u. 

— Controller 81-91 b. 

— , Ministry of 8I-OI0, 92d foil.; 
M-701a. 

— Production Department 80- 
70a. 

— Purchase Board (U.S.) 88- 
140d. 

SUPPLY Sl-OOo; 10-76c; 81- 

464b: allotments 80-81d: co- 
operative societies 80-474b: 
economic campaign 88- 1058b; 
German measures Sl-268c, 
272a: U.S. 88-862(1, 81-08a, 
382b. 337d. 

— Survey Act (U.S. 1917) 81- 
08b. 

— Taverns 81-773b. 

Foot and mouth disease 81-66d; 

8S-030a. 

Football, Association 88-504c, 
565b. 

— , Rugby 88-S64b. 

U.S. 88-6640. 

Foote, H. E. 81-ll37d. 

FORAm. JEAN LOUIS 81- 
lOOo; 88-4d. 

FORAXSR, JOSIPR BINSON 

21-lOOc, 337c. 

Forbach, Fr. 80-115b. 

Forbes, James S0-858d. 

— , Rosita 20-6M. 

— , W. Cameron 88-889d, 92b. 
FOR8X8-ROB1RYSOK, SIR 
J. Sl-lOOd. 

Forohhammer, Miss 88-1039o. 
Forcible feeding i0-999c. 
FORD.BDBNRY 81-lOOd; 8 
837a; Sl-1030d. 

— , James 81-401b. 

— , Webster; sss Masters, Edgar 
Lee. 

— , Worthington (Thauneey 
3d, 

Ford ear Si<^99d (plate), 1004b: 
88.727d. 


Ford Motor Ocm^ny 81-lOOd; 

80- 8a6d; 81-10^. 

^ troet^ 88-80d. 

Foroi ^^ trn Whites in tike U.S. 

Foreigners Ordinance (India, 
1914) 81-4d9a. 

Fordnn exchange 88-900a. 

~ Office: geographiool work 81- 
207c: news dent. Ii-177d. 

— relations 88-8M foil. 

FORIL, FRAHCOIS AL- 

phoilgg 81-101b;^88-647o. 
Foreland, sd., SpUa. 88-563b. 
Foreman, duties of 88-379d. 
Foreshore, reolomation of 88- 
480o. 

Forest, Belg. 80-51 2d. 

Preserve Dfiitriots S0-646d. 
Products Laboratory 81-106a. 
FORBSTRY 81-lOlc; 80-480b: 
Canada S0-54Sd; climate af- 
fected 80-705d; U.S. S0-738b, 

81- 103C. 

Act (1919) 8t-101d; 88-38Sc. 

• Commission 81-lOld: 88-470o. 
Forgach, Count J. 81-28a; Pried- 
iung trial 88-1 115a. 81-978d, 
H-401a. 

For^^, brook, Fr. 81-932 (Q5), 

. wood, Fr. Sl-861a. 

Forlanini airship S0-56b (table). 
Formaldehyde Ml-lOOb, 
Formaldehydrol 80-638d. 
Formalin 81-742e. 

FORMAN, HARRY BUXTON 
81-106d. 

Formic acid M-635a. 
Forniidable" (battieship) 88- 
605d. 

FORMOSA, isl, Jap. Sl-106d, 
641c; S0-C56a; 88-70a. 
terr., Arg. 88-19 lb. 

Formino: sss Hexamethylcne- 
ietramine. 

Forrer, L. ai-6.38a. 

Forrest (botonisti 88-481 a. 
—.JOHN FORRBBT, 1st baron 
81-1070. 

Forsteritu S9-86a. 

Forstmann (sailor) S8-600d. 
Forstner, Lt. vou 81-206a. 

FORflYra. PBTBR TAYLOR 

81-107o: 20-686d. 

Port, Paul 81-154C. 

Fort Beniamin Harrison, Ind. 
8S-762b. 

— ChurohiU, Man. 81-839d. 

— Conger, Arct 80- 189b. 

— de mu. N.Afr. 8I-II80, 

— Dodge, la. 81-M8d. 

— Ethan Allen, Vt. 88-761o. 

— George, B.C. 80-506d, 

— Grange, Sect. 81-86a. 

Forth, firth. Scot. 88-383d; 81- 

952b; S8-294b. 

Fort Hare, Dspe Prov. SS-532d, 
AiSc. . , 

Furtifteation: field 88-481b, d; 
position 88-481d; sone 88- 
482d: sss alsa Siege Warfare. 
FORTIS, ALESSANDRO 81- 
107o. 

Fort Jameson, Rhod. 88-270b. 

— Logan U. Roots, Ark. 89- 
702b, 

— Mcl’herson. Ga. •2-762b. 

— Myer, Va. 82-762b. 

— Niagara, N.Y. *2-762b. 

— Norman, Can. 82-73d. 
Fortress 82-470b, 472b. 

Fort Ridgely, Minn. 81-962o. 

— Riley, Kan. 82-762b. 

— Bttskatchewan, Can. lO-lOSo. 

— Scott, Kan. S2-877d. 

— Sheridan, lU. 82-761d. 

— Sniitii, Ark. SO-l^a. 

— Smith, Can. 81-1 ]50d. 

— Snelling, £^n. 88-702b; 81- 
903u. 

—Terry, N.Y. 88-762a. 

•' Fortune " (warship) 8l-667a, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 8l^.55a. 

— WiUiam, Cam. 80-548a. 

— Winfield Scott. Cal. 88-762b. 

— Worth, Tex. t2-7I8b. 
Forty-eight Hour League of 

America 88-754b. 

Forty-eight hour week 88-1024cL 
Forward, The 81-712a. 

Fuss and Petersen telephotog- 
raphy 88-70ld. 

Fosse Alley, Fr. Sl-274a. 

Fosses. Belg. 81-168 (H4), 16Sb. 
F<jssils 88*14d. 

Poster, Balthasar Walter, sss 
Ilkeston, 1st Baron. 

— , Ben 82^9c. 

— , a. Caiy 81-215d. 

— . SIR GlOROB BULAS 81- 
107d; 80-660C. 

Fotheringham, John Knight 80- 
302b. 

Fotuna, isl, Pao.O. 88-2d. 
Fouche, Edmond S8-906d. 
FOUlLLil, ALFRED J. B. P. 

81-107d; 88-930. 

Foulke, fiord, Arct. 80-189c. 


Founding (steel) 81-592b. 
Fouquesoourt, Fr. 8t-62Ib. 
Fouroault prooess 80-43 lo. 
Fourgerais, fort, 81-157d. 
Fourier’s series 8l-877b. 
Fourinies, Fr. 8i-lQ67c. 

“ Four-Minute Men B 

Fournet, Dartige du 81-307o. 
Fournier (general) 81-885d, 884b. 

, August 80-327b. 

, Jules IO-561d. 

, d’Albe, E. E. Il-n77a. 

Four point method (surveying) 
88-624(1. 

— Power Consortium 88-662b, 
664d. 

--- Power Treaty 88-1 a. 

Fourteen Points •2-1019d, 108.5h, 
36e; international law 81-527ii: 
IMy 81-625a, Q28d: Lloy(l 
George 21-7H2d: Reichstag 
debate Sl-272b, 27iia; secret 
diplomacy 80-S40b. 
Foussetnagne (Foursemagne) Fr. 

81-156 (C4), 158b. 

Foustka (Usecn writer) S0-792c. 
Fowle, F. E. 81-9310. 

Fowler, A. 88-500d. 

— , H. H. Wolverhampton, see 
Wolverhampton, Viscount. 

— . WXLZHm WARDS Sl-107d. 
Fox, Sir Francis 8S-1021d. 

— . JOHN 81- 108a. 

Fox. riv., Wis. Sa-1030b. 

Fox, Fowler and Co. 80-396a. 
Fox-trot 80-705(1. 

Foy, Fr. 21-6120. 

Foye, W. C. 81-2l6b. 

Foyer du SoHat 80-563b. 

Foyers, Soot. 80*96 la. 

Frans, Eberhard M-12d. 
Fractures (geol.) 81-214(1. 

— (metal) Sl-928b. 

FRAOTURBS (surg.) 81-108a, 

1210a, 900b. 

Fraknoi, William 81-4 10b. 

•* Fram (shin) 80-1900, 130d. 
FrainerviUo, Fr. S8-521b. 
Framingham Survey 82-787a. 
FRAMPTOK, 8ir OXORGR 
James Sl-108d: 80-281 0. 
FRANOB, ANATOLI 81-108d, 
152b. 

FRANOB 81-109a: agrimiHuro 
81-11 Id foil., 80-749b, S2-741a; 
buildings destroyed 80- 184 a; 
church SO-67O0; colonies 81- 
1270, 80-68d, 81-151b, 88-75d; 
communications 8l-li7b loll, 
767a, 80-951d. 88-726d; co- 
operative movement S0-748ti: 
cost of living S0-750b; drama 

80- 855o; education 81- 15a; 
International Financial Con- 
ference Sl-68a: invaded regions 

81- 1260: literature 81-15 Id; 
naw 8I-12O0, 88-4.370, 443a. 
81-i088b, 88-612b; newspapers 
81-1 108c: painting S8-:kI; pop- 
ulation 81-lOOm llHd, 233b. 
467b, 80-431b; prices 88-141d 
(table): ehipping 81-118a, 88- 
44da, ^4580. 

Army 81-128a; 80-216d; 81- 
135c. 81-13rd foU.; Air Force 

50- 210c: artillery S0-249d, 
252o, 2Mb, 2l9o; cavalry 20- 
219o; Covering Foroe 20-2 16n, 
218b; decorations Sl-801b; 
dentistry 80-834d; engineers 

80- 219c; explosives 8l-61a; 
field guns Il-llSed, t8-070c; 
grenades 81-3 160; howitsers 

81- 1 197b; infantry 80-219b; 
map Sl-842o; motor transport 
81-988a; shrapnel S0-249a, 20- 
20 Id (table); signal service 99- 
402d; tanks 82-689a; Territo- 
rial Army 80-2 16a; Three 
Years’ Service Law Sl-i:i4a 
foil, i0-217c; triangulations 
S8-623d: water transport 81< 
49la foil. 

— : Commerce and Jnduetriee 81< 
11 Id foil; dyeing 80-870d; 
foreign trade 81-1 20o foil.; 
iron and steel 81-564a; oil 88' 
75b; water power S0-062d. 

— : Finance 8I-12O0; 88-677o; 

British loan 80-982o; dollar se- 
curities mobilisation 80-852b; 
exchange Sl-45a; German debt 
81-2550. 

— : Hietwy 81-132a foil., 21a: 
Alsace imrraine 80- 110a; Bel- 
gium 20-443d; British relations 
ll-20b, 22a, 35d; Catholic 
Socialism 80-682d; communist 
party SS-505o; enemy property 

51- 533a: Germany 8l-22a, 24b, 

28a, 30b; Italy 81-014b, 80- 
107a; reparation claim Sl-40a; 
Rhine question 8I-IIO0; Saar 
Valley 88-80d; Russia 81-18d. 
31a, 82-1080d, d25d; Spain 88- 
551b; Syria 88-653o, 47a; 

VersaiUes treaty 88-39d, 42d. 

— : Labour 81-).30a: copartner- 
ship 82-168b; health insurance 


CBTf-Pfl'BIR 


81- 697a; hours of lol^ur RL- 
390d, 697a; housing 81-4Wa; 
minimum wage 81-6^b; strikM 
88-593b; syudioalism ItrOOlb; 
unemployment insurance 81* 
696c; women and oliildren 81- 
695a. 

France ** (Uner) 18-447a. 

France Libre, La 81-1 109a.; 
Franchise, muuinipal: Austria 
80-3 14d foil, Sl-448a; parlia- 
mentary 81-265a; Germany 

80- 4530, 81-335a; Hungary 81- 
407a, 414a: India ll-448a: 
Russia 88-3090; soldiers and 
sailors 80- 1024a; women: see 
Wontan suffrage. 

> and Registration Bill (1912) 

82- 10,36b. 

— Committee (India) 81-443d. 

— Reform Bitt( 19 11180-99 lb. 
FRANOZ8 inRDnfAND (of 

Austria) Sl-U7b; aO-AiOb; 81- 
2O0, 412(1; William II., relations 
with 88- 1012a. 

FRANOIS J08BPB X. (of Aus- 
tria) Sl-140a; 80-329b; ti- 
ll Id; Aehronthal 80-13c; Ed- 
ward VU. 81-21b; Franoki Fer- 
dinand 81-148n. 

Franck (politician) 80-429o, 

Huns 80-859(1. 

Franokoii, Frit* S0-440d. 
lYauoo, Manuel 8S-32e. 

Francois, Gen. von 81-807a. 
Franeorohamps, Bela. 80-433d. 
rrauco-liussian Alliauce, 88- 
970d. 

Franco-Spanish Conventions 88 - 
286a. 

Frano-Warct, Belg. 80-434a. 
Frank, Ludwig 80-364c. 

R. S. 80-36Sa. 

Frankel, L6on 81-407o. 

Frankcn, Fr. 81-166 (04). 
Frankeniiols, Ger. 88-343a. 
Frankfort, Ky. 81-677b. 
Frankfort-on-Main, Ger. 81- 
238(1, .35d; Academy of Labour 

81- 204o; cost of living 80-7(^; 
theatre S0-859b. 

Frankfurter, Felix 8S-897d. 
Frankfurter Zeituno 21-1109d. 
Franklin, N.J. Sl-949b. 

Tenn. 88-7 16b. 

— , diet., Can. 81-1150d. 
Fransensbad, Csecslov. 80-786a. 
Frans Josef Land, isls., Arct. 80- 
190b. d. 

FRASER, ALBXANDBR 

Campbell Sl-150a; sa-lOOa. 
— , Claud Lovat 80-867a. 

~, J. E. 8a-380d. 

, W. A. S0-561a. 

Sir William 81-n29b. 

Fraser, riv., B.C. 80-606a. 
Fraaberi, Naim 80-105a. 
Frassina, riv.. It. 81-600 (B6). 
Fraternal Insurance: eee Insur- 
ance. 

Fratta, It. 81-600 (B6). 
Frattapeuohi, It. 81-600 (B6). 
Frauendorfer, Heinrich von 80- 
410b. 

*' Frauenlob** (warship) 81-667 a. 
Fraulautern, Ger. a8-343a. 

Frau ohne Schatten, Lie (Strauss) 
21- 1048a. 

FRAZBR. SIR JAMBS 

George 81-150a. 

Frederioia^ A. 80-833b. 
FRZDXUCK (Austrian arch- 
duke) 81- 150b. 

— II. (of Baden) 80-364d. 

— Vlll. (of Denmark) 80-831o. 
Frederick City, M(I. 81-862o. 
Fredericksted, W.I. 82-928o. 
FRXDBRIOQ, FAUL 81-160b; 

20-438a. 

Fredericton, Can. Sl-lOOSo. 
Fredholm, I. 81-878d. 
FrodrikshnM, Nor. 21-1 l51o. 
Fredrikstad, Nor. 21-1 151c, 

Free Catholic movement 20-687d. 

— Christian Zion Church of 
Christ 20-692b. 

Free Chiirtshes (U.K.) 20-685d, 
6720. 676b. 

— r Church of Scotland SO-689o; 
aa-381e. 

— communal service: eee Com- 
munal service. 

Freehold. N.J. 21-1102d. 
Frocirian, John (bacteriologist) 
81-3b; 80-478C. 

Fr(Hsman-Miiford, Algernon B.: 

eee Redeedale, let baron. 
Freeman* e Journal 21-1106d, 
5d6c; 20-1028a. 

Freeport. Tex. Sa-718d. 

Freer, Charles Lang 28-055c. 
Freetown, W.Af. 8a-482d; 20- 
540a; Sl-8.34b. 

Frege, Gottlob 21-875c. 
Fr^oouri, Fr. Sa-513b, 516 
(F5), 625b. 

Freil^rg, Ger. 88-372d. 
Fraiburg-in-Baden, Ger, 2l-208h, 
Freie Arbeiter SUirnme 88-878a. 
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Fr^h^, Die 91-1 lOOd. 

Freitftii, Jofto dU 9t-131a. 

Fr^ SI. Aftphiiol, Vr, tl^lir 

Fril^laui. Jean 

Freliuftiilea. Belg. n-814b. 
Fremantle, W.A.ub. n-003o. 
Frdmioouri, Fr. 66*616 (Ol), 


m9 MQh. JCXXeF.mX onfp. 
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IMUT, IBIMAKVIL 81* 

150e, 

Pyenoh, D. C. St*666cl. 3890. 

-**, Eleanore, vbieounteM 88* 
10640, 1062e. 

— , Herbert 8i*488o. 

•**, lOWlf D. P. PBBNOB, let 
earl 81*328b, 160o; 80-t002a; 
88-970d; Ireland 81-67»a: Lya 
Vallei' (1014) 80*267a; Marno 
battle 81-ma( Mona 6i-l7(H); 
ypre8(10l4)86-l0d8d. 

Freneb dan. l,it«rature 80-56 lb. 
French Conao: *a« "under French 
l!>luatoriiM Afrloa. 

Frenwhen. P. 80-1 80b, 

inmtost bqua^^'oeial 

AlrlOft 80-68 (E5), 08a. 428d; 
8i-161a. 

— Flag Nnralnft Comhi 88*1001 a. 

— Guinea, colony, Fr.W.Af. 81- 
155a; 80- 68 (11 3). 

— UTBEATinU 81-151d. 

— Somaliland 80-68 (113). 

— WMT AFEIOA 80-68 (C3); 
81-156a; 8O-660, 67o. 

— WB8T INDIES 81-155b. 

— Wounded Emergenoy Fund , 

8a-1061b. 1 


FBBH88NN, QVBTAS 8t-166e, 

228ft. 

Frequenqy (eleo.) 80-949ft. 

Freah Air Societiea <U,S»> 88 - 
87le. 

— Water Ortfdtui 88-116, 
Frdanea. Fr. 88-268 IV, (Cl). 

en^Saolnoia, Fr. tt-lOOd. 

— -cn-WoOvr«, Fr. 8l-163e. 
Freanera theorem lf-1022a. 
Freano, Cal. 80-530a, 

Freanoy, Fr. 80-2^18 IV. (E6). 
PBBDD. StOMUND 81-156e; 

88-10i)c: 81-900d. 
Fr5vont,Fr..80-268d. 

Freyer, Frank B. S8-71b. 

Fribourg, Union of 80-683a. 

FEIOX, HINBT CLAT 81- 

165d: S8-150a. 

Friok Art Colleetion 81-1 56n foil. 
Fricourt, Fr. 88-616 (C6), 612o, 
524b. 

Friction tube 80- 128a. 

Friodtierg^, Robert 81-2710, 21 4e. 
Friedel, Q. 81-214e. 

Friedjung, Heinrich S0-327b foil. ; 
88-1 116a, 

PRXSDBIOH, JOHANN 81- 

156a. 

— . Stephen 8i-417o. 

Fritnirioh Auguat 111. (of Saxony) 
8a-372d. 

“Kriedrieh der Qrosae'* (battlo- 
ahip) 81-662d. 

Fried richafeldc, Qer. 86-950b. 
I'Viodriohatadt, I^at. 80-888 III. 
pi). 

Friedriohathal, Ger. 88-343a. 


Friedrich Wilhalmahafen, N.G. 
81-llOla. 

Friendly Societiei 88*209b; SO- 
Frienda, Sodety of 80-6$2b, 


Friealaud. prov., HolL 81-878b. 
Fnoul (BViuU) It. 81-600 (D3). 
Friaoati. Fr. U*162b. 

Friae. Fr. 88-616 (E7). 

Frog, parthenoganoaia in 80- 
fKJ7d. 

PBOBIKAN, OHASLIS 81- 

156b. 

Froidafontaina. Fr. 81-166 (06). 
Froraallea. Fr. 80-868 II. (D3). 
Fromrael (general) S0-894d. 
Froncki, Pd. Sl-874a. 

PBONTXimS, BATTLES OP 

the 81-l^b; 80*2l8d; 88- 
974b{ 80-892. 

Froaaard jay iidioaliaU 81- 182a. 

PBOST. mOBBBT 81-1720; 80- 

118a. 

Fruetoaa 80-638d. 

Frugoni, P. 81-596d; 80-289o. 
Fruit fly 81-012a. 16d, 202a; 
8S-42()b. 

Fruit-growing M-956a; 80-78b; 
80-476d, 530b. 

PBT. Srn EDWABD 81-172e. 

— , Roger W-7d{ 80-282o. 

— , Sherry 81-3^. 

PBYATT, CBABLES 81-172d; 

80-n08d; 8a-608b; 81-632a. 
Fucha (Belgian adminiatrator) 80- 
60d, 4290. 

PnELSl-172d: S0-59d; aloohol 
80-1 10b (table); coat SO-758o; 
hydrogen 80-60a; injection 


80-41d; nioldtra 81-680ft; pdir- 
dered eoal 8i-025b; aum- 
tutoa 81«696b. 

Ftiel Adminlatratibii (0M.) 88- 
H7a;70e, 370d. 

— Board (U.a),80-713b. 

Fueliaor 8i-907d. 

Fu^l Reaeareh Board 81*174o. 
Fujinagala^ doekyftrd, Jap. 81- 
645b. 

Fukien, prov., China 80-066e. 
Fula (people) ao-689b. 
FuldiCnt^Wt480-869d. 

Fuller, Cyril^688o; 81*1073a. 
— . L. F. 81.1024c. 

Fullerphono 88«491d. 

FuUfMlon, Q. S, aawOOft. 

Fumay, Fr. 81-167b. 

Fuftabaah, Jap. 81-647a. 

Funchal, Maa.Ia. 88-132a, 608d. 
Function, orthogonal 81-B77b. 
Funetional control (Induatry) 88- 
379d. 

— aoale (math.) 81-1 130d. 
Funetiona Ck>mimttee (India) 81- 

433d. 

— . theory of Sl-877b, d. 

Funding loan 81-106()d; S0-400a. 
Fundy, D^y, (jan. 81*l098d. 
Funeral rites, Egyptian 80-1 77b, 
170d, 149a. 

Fanfkirohen, Hung.: tee P5ob. 
Fungi Sp*478c, 482a, 73a, 925b. 
Fungioidaa 80-470o. 

Funk, Caalmir 88-931d. 

Funaton, Frederic 81-938a. 
Funtumia clastiea 88-298o. 

Fur 80*549a; 81-728b; 88-468b. 

— farming 80-104c; 88-1490. 

** Furious^' (oruiaor) 88-432d, 


' Farnaed SMBSEii'' ' '' aiibde' '’tan. 
-*>, deotrle il^ld; braaa 80- 
Furner, U. H. aO-aODb. 

MBNESS, OHBtSTOPBEB 

—jTOBAON HOWABD 81- 

— , Hbraoe H. jun. 80*11 8e. 

— , Stephen Wilson 81-179d. 

— , Withy A Co. 8i<^179a; 88- 
457d. 

Fu^^ure rnaldng 80-283b; 88- 

FOratenfeld, Aua. ia*699d: SO- 
345b« 

Forth. Ger. 80-419d. 
Furunculosis 80-362b. 

Fuaan. Kor. 8l-68(6d. 

Fuaarlum : tee Wilt. 

Fuse (elec.) 81-967b. 

' .mmunition) : tee Fuse, 
ailiea ware S0-906b. 
n, China 81-8:i9a. 

. in pyrometer 88-2 1 6a. 

— welding 8i-965o, 721ft. 

“ Fuao " (battleship) 88-4a8b. 
Futurism (art) 81-7e, 9o. 

Fuveau, Pr. 81-1 l2d. 

Fuse 80-1 28c; air bombs 80-85b; 
artillery 80-262b: 81-1035b; 
French 80-lS4a; German 80* 
132a. 

— key 80-181C. 

F. W. D. motor 80*848d (note). 


Gftba Tepe, Qal.Penin. 80*708 
(B). See alto Anaac Cove. 
Oabbro M*82e. 

Oftblona, Csec.-Blov, 80-785d, 
701c. 

Oabrioi, E. 80-l83b. 

Oabun (Gaboon), dist., Fr.Eq. 
At. 81*1610. 

Gadow. Hans 88-U83b. 

Uodelica 81*589e. 

Gaede. von (general) 81*1 67a. 
C7a#/8i-ll()7b. 

Qaelic Athlete 81-1 107b. 

— Journal 81-580o. 

— I.<eague Sl-5^a, 420a. 

Oaeta, Franeaaoo 81-6 1 2a. 

Oaetii, It. Sl-080b. 

Gagny. Fr. 81-857a. 

Q^la (general) 81-684d. 

Gaiety, theatre, Lond. 81-703o. 

— . tlieatre, Manohester SO-8660, 

mb. S67c. 

UalUard Act 88-23b. 

— Cut, Pun. Canal 8a-23b, a4d. 
Oaiilon, Fr. 8(M43b. 

Gall-Tha), Aua. 80-570a; 81- 

000 (C2). , ^ 

Gaine (ammunition) 80-I21a, 
130b. 

Oainford, J. A- Paaaa, let baron 
80-985b. 

Gain aharing : aee Profit sharing. 
OA2BDNEB, JAMES Sl-lSOa. 
Gai, Ljudovit 88-1 113d. 

Gaj l>eda 81-2l6b. 

Gaia, Pol. 8O-8660. . 

Galactic plane 80«30ld, 

Galactose S0-640b. 

Oaladi, Aby. 88-6IO0. 

Qalag^os, iala., Pao.O. 80-927a. 

**Galataa** (shin) Sl-eoSa. 

Gftlata, Rum. 88-302b. 

Qaldda. Benito PArex: sea PArea 
GiildAa. 

Gale, Zona 80-I17o. 

Qalomi Sl-948b. 

Galicia, region, Oent.Eur. 88 - 
122a; 80-314b, 318b; Sa-304d; 
F.iiAte^rn Front canipaigna (1914) 

80- 887C, 90ib, 907b, 81-803d; 
area, etc. 88-829o; oil 88-75b, 
304d. 

— , I'jiBt, region, CeniEur. 80- 
341a; Sl-32b, 33o; Russian 
campaigns (1914) 81-792o, 

— , West, oampaigna (1915) 80- 
863b. 

Galileo, prov., Pal. 81*17b. 

UaliJeo Club Sl-408c. 

Galitsin, Prinw! Boris 8S*800o. 
Gallua (race) 80-2e. 

Galie. C>y. 80-608b. 

OALLXiNL JOSEPH BXMON 

81- lHOa, 852a; 88-619a. 

‘ dlipoli, dapt., Gr. 80-803 (O; 

|.Jl-300d. 

^>nin., Turk. 80-800b. See 
a Darflanellaa Oam|iaign. 
oils, O. 81- 1173d. 

_A)N, TOM 81- 180a. 

Oallftilta. Gen. von 80e900e. 
904i li-1061b. 


OALSWOBTHT, JOHN 81- 

180b. 2o: 80-857e. 

Gttlt, Sir Alexander 80-560d. 
Qalb C^n. 80-548fl. 

QALTON, 8XB PBANOXS 81- 

180b. 17ft,. 

Gnlton sun signal 88-628b. 
Oalvananakaa, E. ai-778b. 
Galvunmneter. string: tee Eleo- 
irooardiograpli. 

Galveston, Tex. 88-7 18b. 
Galveston plan 80-700o. 

Galway, Ire. 88-t842a. 

— , 00 ., Ire. 88-^ld. 

Qamage, Messrs. 88-181a. 
OantlHila, Aby. S0-3o; 88-615a. 
GAMBIA, dist., W.Af. 80-68 
(B.i); 81-180b. 
riv.. Af. 80-08 (B3). 

Gambia Company 8O-88O0. 
Gambler, isl., Pao.O. 88-21). 
Gambling: eee Gaming and wager- 
ing. 

Oameotoeyte Sl-SOOi*. 

Gamete 81-896tt. 

Gametic coupling; eee linkage. 
Gaming and wagering Sl-lllOa; 
88-132b. 

Gamma rays 88-219b, 222o, 
224e. 

OANDBX, MOHANDAS BJLB- 
ftmohand 81- 181a, 44 lb, 

442b: 8a-530d. 

Gandorfer, Joseph 80-420a. 

— , Harl, 80-420a. 

Qanetaky, J. 81-730d. 

Gtmgreue 81-90^. 

Qaimue 81-925a. 

Qarbai, Alexander 81-416a. 
Garborg, Arne 81-1156d. 

— , Hilda 81-1 15ud. 

Garcia Sarmionto, Felix Ruben 
8a-r>58b. 

Garde, lake. It. 81-000 (A5). 
Gardolegen, Ger. Sa-157a. 

Garden cities 81-3tMkb 40 id. 
Gardimui, Hush. : eee Grodno. 
Gardiner, Alfred Q. 81«1100a. 

— . A, L. 80-1806. 

0iRDNER,EBNESTAETBnR 

81-181b. 

— , PEROT 81-181b. 

Gurdonyi, Geixa 81-4 19a. 

Gareis (socialist) 80-421b; 81- 
8I0b. 

QARPXELD, HARRY A. 81- 

181b: 8a-895a. 

QargAresh, oaais. N. Af. 81-614d. 

GARIBALDI, GXUSEPPB 81- 

181c: 80-194b. 

Garioni (general) 81-614d. 

GARLAND, HAEILXN 8&-181d: 

80- 1 IHo. 

Garnett, Annie 80-283d. 

Qarnisr (engineer) S0~887b. 
QarHek. thiatre, N.Y.C. 80-8580. 

^ 88*887c, 

Garro,*Juan M. 80- 192a. 
“Garry” (destroyer) 88-005C. 
Qarstatm,John Jio«178a, 170c. 

GARSra, SmWXLLXAM B. 

81- l82a. 


Garua, W.Af. 80-539d. 540o. 
Garuti ooll 80-960a. 

GARTXCE, OBARLBB 81-182a. 
GARYXN, JAMES L. 81-182a. 
GARY. ELBERT B. 81- 182a. 
Gary, Ind. 88-865a; 81-455a, 
182c. 

Gas 81-1 83fl, 170a; airships 

80- 00b; blMt furnaess 81- 
590a; industry 88-168d; 
magmas iS-82d: sp^ifio hsat 

81- 353d: steam raising 81- 
177b; suectnim 88-659a; vol- 
canoes 81-21 lo; tee aleo Gases, 
Eloetrioai Properties of; Liquid 
OnsoB. 

Gasbag (airship) 80-50a. 

Gas elicdk 80-jf24d. 

coal 81-996b; 80-713a. 

— engine 81-5X2o, 691b, J78 b; 

88-78d. ^ 

GASES, BXJOTRXCAL PROP* 
srtles of 81-182d; S0-623a. 

— , ionisation of 81-183o, 187d. 
Gas filled electric lamp 81-705d. 

— gangrene 80-154o, 362b. 

Gash, riv„ Erit. 81*6b. 

Gaskcll, Arthur 81-351b. 

— , J. F. 88-11350. 

Gas Light A Coke Co. 8S-168d. 

— mask 8t-301o, 116b. 

— oil 81-9960. 

Gasoline: eee Petrol. 

Gasparri, Cardinal 80-684a. 

Gun, poison: tee Poison Gas 

Warfare. 

GASQITBT. PRANOXS AXDAN 

81-lB7d; ^6840. 

Gaaset, JosO Ortega y: tee Or- 
tega y Gasset. 

— . Kafuel 88-551d. 

Gas shell 81-1037b foil. 

Gastein, val., Aus. 88-5586. 
Oastrula 80-969b. 

Gas turbine 81-.')23a. 

G^tynin, Pol. 80-888 (B8). 

Gas Warfare: tee Poison Gas 
Warfare. 

Gatenby, J, Bronte 80-783a, 
Gates, Reginald Ruggles 80-484d. 
Gateshooef, Dur. 88-8 lOo. ■ 
Gathergow, O, 80*18d. 

Gatooma, Rhod. 88-270a. 

Qatti, Angelo 81-612d. 

Gatun, lake. Pan. 8S-24o. 

— , dam. Pan. Canal 88-23o. 
Gauchet (adml.) 80-743d. 

Gauge (railway) 81*70^ 

— block 81-835b. 

— , portable 80-34a. 

Gauguin, l^ul 88-5d. 

GADL, GXLBBRT W. 81-197d. 
Gaumont, I,4on 80-M5d. 

Gaunt, Mary W-3l9c. 

Gauss, Karl Friedrich 81-870d. 
Qautbier-Ely torch •l*065d. 
Gauthier- Viilars, Henri: sea Willy. 
Gautier, Judith 81-154a. 
aADTiOH YON PRANXBN- 
thurn, Paul 81-197d; 80- 
dlOb. 

Gautt, Henry Lawrence 81-379c. 
Gauvaia, AugusW 81-1108d. 


Gauvain, Sir Harry 81-002a. 
Gbvle. Sweden: tee Oefle. 
Gavrelle, Fr. 80-268 (Bl), 265b, 
279a. 

Gawaiten. Pol. 81-870(1. 

Gaya, diet., India 81-440b. 
Gayda, Virginio 81-612d. 

Guy non William J. 81- 1120a. 
Gaia. Pal. 88-820 (A6); 80-67o; 

88-16d, 19o, 810b. 

Oazette dt Laueanne 81-1 llOo. 

— dee Ardennet 81-1 lOOd; 88- 
185b. 

Oattetta Tidnete 81-1 llOe. 

Gbely, Cseo.-Slov. 80-548a. 

Qdov, dist,, Russ. 81-l(>d. 

Gear (maoh.) 8i-090d; 88-4260. 
79W. 

Gebel el-Arak knife 80-140b. 
Gebo, Wyo. 80-711ft. 

Qobwoiler: eee Gueb wilier. 

OBDDBS, SXR AUCKLAND 
OampbeU 81-108a, 0S2c; 80- 

10l8<r 

— , SXR BRXO CAMPBELL 81- 

lOBc; 80-1018d, 1024b; 88 - 
770d. 

Gedinne, Belg. 81-1046; 80-434b. 
Geer, Baron Louis de 88-636b. 
Gecte, riv., Belg. 88-074d, 077o. 
Geffrye Museum, Lond. 81-705o. 
Gcfle, Swed. 88-(}29b. 

Qehsen, Pol. .81-872a. 

Geiger (physicist) 88-220d. 

g ElXXE, JAMES 81-lBOa. 
eisterwald, mis., Transyl. 80- 
91Sa. 

Geito 81-200C, 

Geldorland, prov» Holl. 81-374d. 
Golcy, Gustavo 88-202o. 
Oclgenburg, Ger. 81-86Dd. 
Gelignite 81-52a. 

Gelsenkirchen, Ger. 81-232d. 
Gemsah, Egy. 88-75d. 

Gene (biol.) : eee Factor. 

Gcn6c, Adeline 80-794d. 

General Eduoatiou Board (U.S.) 
81-280a. 

— Medical Board (U.S.) 8a-80fttl. 
— Munitions Board (U.S.) 81- 
I028a. 

General paralysis of the insane 
8a-900u. 

General Post Oflloe, Lond. 81- 
794b. 

General Vilkitskl, isl., Arct. 80- 
190b. 

Generator (eleo.) 80-950a; 88- 
1025a. 

Genero chleo (lit.) 8S-558b. 
a#BTX0S 81-199a. 9Uo. 
Geneva, Swits. 8a*637d, 639b; 
81-84 lb] International Labour 
Office ti-525b; League of Na- 
tions 81-73^. 

— , lake, Swits. 81-373o. 

Geneva Convention (1906) 88* 
1506: 80-344e. 

— , Declaration of (1918) 88 - 
illOa. 

— International Socialist and 
Labour Congress (1920) 81- 
543d. 


Genito-urinary system 88-894d. 
Gonnep, Arnold van 80-154a. 
GENOA, It. 81-2036, 71b, 61 5o; 
International Labour Confer- 
ence (1920) 81-524d. 

Genotype 81-01 Ic. 

Gcutil, Emile 81-151b. 

Louis 81-2140. 

Gentile, Giovanni 88‘‘07a; 80- 
773c. 

Qentiloiil, Count 81-6 10b. 

“ Gentleman's Agreement” (1907) 
81-65 Ic, 3420. 

Geocentric theory 88-261o. 
Geodesies Sl-880a: 8S-266o. 
GEODESY 81-203d. 

— and GeophysiOs, Union of 81- 
542a. 

Geodetic levelling 8S-626d. 
GEOGRAPHY 81-2076; 81- 

857c. 

Gcoid 81-203d. 

GEOLOGY 81-200a; 80-482b: 
cosmic 81-200a: dynamical 81- 
21 lo; stratigraphioal 81-215b; 
structural 81-2 ISd. 

Geometry 81 -87 8c; 88-94a. 
Qeophone 81-00 la; 88-520d. 
GEORGS T. (of England) 81- 
210d: 80-9846; Belfast visit 
(1921) 81-58da; India 81-436a, 
442o. 

— X. (of the Hellenes) 81-219a, 
3a3d. 


■ (Serbian prihee) 80-1 lib. 
ERNEST 81-2190; 


86 - 


— , SXR 

184d. 

George: ice Lloyd George, Darid. 

St^an 81-225e. 

— , W. L, 81-2o. 

George, S.Af. 80-564c. 

George Peabody College, Tenn. 
88-7 16b. 

George V. Land, dist., Antaroi 
80-142a. 

Georgetown, Del. 86-S16b. 

' ** (ship) 88 - 

GEORGXA, repub., Cauc. 81- 
219d; 80-109d. 350a; 88-808b. 
GEORGIA, state. U.S. 81-221d, 
106a; 80-700d. 

Geothermic gradient 81*209b« 
G6rard, Jgsne^i 81-165b. 
GERARD^ JAMBS W. 81-223a; 

80-USc. OOd; 8a-157a. 
GiRAULT - RICHARD, AL- 
fred Lfton 81-223b. 
Gerb5viUer, Fr, 81-150e. 
Gerdaren, Gcr. il-870a. 

Gergely, Samuel 81-410b. 
Gergoyne, Fr. 81,-850a. 

Gerfaeh, W. 81-368a. 

GERMAN l^ST AFRICA 81- 
223b; 88^80. See alto Tan- 
ganyika Territory. 

Ocrniania 81-1 109a. 

German Irish Bohiety 
—^lanigiage 86-317d; 8l-4nb. 

GERMAN LITBRATURI 81* 

— ailver 81-920a. 
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Alrioa 9X»22Sd] miiiMlato <•- 
42e; military op«yi^i«kia (1914* 
540d* 91- 

aiEMAHTT 91-231 

200o; adiixiiolptratio& ll-254a; 
oorieulture 99^79(1, 

740d: art 9t-4d, 9^; flod^ra* 
tion 90-74^; ooB« ©L 5^^ 
90-760a; divorce 99-846b; 
drama 9Qr$59b; eduofUion 91- 
258o,264c;em^aaon 91-233b; 
bouciika 91-400b; literature 
tl-2^; nowBpapera 91-1109bj 
impulAtion 91-2320, 2970, 464o, 
497b, d-829o: raitoning 91* 
2o0d: Woman auffrage •*- 
1030b« 

— ; Army 90-22Oc foil.; 91-267a; 
92-9190; 90-2170; oerial 
atoolea 90-89b: air bomba 
90-80a; air toroo 9i-87a: am- 
mumtion 90- 132b; artillery 

90- 259b, 261c: cavalry 90- 
235d; dentistry 80-834b; French 
compared 9l-970c: gut^jOl* 
1192a. 11960, 22-284b; ^Kna 
of acoompaniment iO-nKkl; 
hand grenades 91-3 l2d; in- 
fantry i0-235o, 81-470b, 471b; 
meteorological service 31-86c; 
mobilisation aoheme (1914) 
92-976b; munitions supply 

91- 1032a foil.; peace establish- 
ment 90-229d foU., 91-26b; 

K nsiuns 91-256a; pion^rs 
-257c; pistols il-lOdd; 
propellants 91-186b; railway 
mountings 91-1 202b; shrapnm 
90-201d; signal service 99- 
403b; tanks 9i-694b; tri- 
angulation 99-022d; Versailles 
treaty and after 91-255d. 278b; 
war plan 9i-975e. 

— : Comrn«^« emd fiMurtry 91- 
237a; dyes 90-870b; economio 
oommission 99-4lb; economio 
conditions (during war) 38- 
733d; electricity supply 91- 
254d; 90-049a; ©ngineering 
91*l()04b: industrial cnemistry 
9Q-96Qb: magnesium 90-905a; 
nitrogen fixation plant 90- 
003a; power station 80-960b; 
Saar valley fi-342b; toy mak- 
ing 99-10r>4b; water-power 90- 
952d; wo(d 92-l()60c. 

Commtmciaftotit 91-230b, 
256b: automobiles 91-10040; 
railway eleoirlfication 90-961o; 
submarine eablea 99-602o; 
wireless M«728a. 

— : Finance 91-240b; 277o, 41 ta; 
90-324o; AJliss* terms 91-281 a; 
l^lrian War debt 90-443o; 
Berlin Bourse 99-567d; ea- 
cUange Sl-4lb (tobl^. 41d: 
indemnity 19-40b: Interna- 
tional Financial Conference 
91-68a: mark, depreciation of 
91-28 lb; reparatton to France 
91-123aj Versailles treaty M- 
43a; War finance 91-26Sd; 
wealth statistics (1913) 91*207o. 
— ://i««cnr 91-264d, 18d, l9o; 
99- 1075c: Afghanistan mis- 
sion (1916) 90*65b; African 
policy 90-d8c; Abaoe Lorraine 
90- 1 1 6a; Austrian alliance 
9l-l8b, 27a, 90*3280 foil.; 

99-404d; 80-1.3b; B^ium, in- 
vasion of (1914) 90-433b; 

Bethmann HoUWog 80-453d; 
blockade 80-464d; British re- 
lations 90-1004a. 1007d, 332 g; 
Bulgaria 90-5l8o; 98-416d; 

CaiooUo Socialist movement 
90-683b: China 90-66 Id; col- 
onies ^-37b, 39b, 41b; oon- 
Wtltution •l'-248a, 277n; sasmy 
property 91-533a; franchise 
reform (1918) 9l.l33b. 272d; 
French relations 91-1 12d; 
Greece 91-304d; Hague Con- 
vsntioa vtolated U-^Mo foil.; 
Indian pofioy 91-4.37d; intern- 
ment of enemy subjects 99- 
150b; Ireland, aid given to 
91-5550, 90-837d; Itauan con- 
vention 90*331b; Pacific is- 
knds, loss of 99-2a, 90-309b; 
peace offer (1917) 90-1006a; 
il-lOSOc; Persia, influenee in 
99-59a; |>ol»nd 99-1 19b. 42b; 
revolution (19190 90-46^. 91- 
273a, 274a; Bumonia 99-304c; 
Russia 90-3880; Saar valley 
9t-842a, 1082a; Schleswig 

question 9i-376o; Silesian 
Award. 9l-495d; Social Dsmt>- 
eratio Party 91h505c; Spanish 
Delations n-357a, 555b; Sub- 
marine campaurns 99-605b, 
10880; Triple AlfiaiMni 91*1 8e: 
Turkish alliance 90-334bt 338d 
iolL: U.a, rotatioiis j99* 
:4i0ld, lOggd, 91*5Sla; Ver- 
sailles treaty 91-23% 99d; 
ii-41a; war criminals 91-584o 



*wii^ WUlisin lX.’s policy ' 99* 

GUUMLUIV: Lahmw LtMatian 
91-259a; arbHDation i0*l74d; 
factory councils laW 91-261a; 
health insurance 91«697b, 
265o: hours of iabour 91*391a, 
694d; strikes 99-593b; unem- 
ployment insuranot il-690d; 
wag(M 82-0430. 

— : JUineroits 91-835c; aluminum 
S0-060d; coal 90-7 12c» 31* 
216a: copper 90-75141; iron 
and steel 91-594a; lignite 91- 
173b: petroleum IB-7 w (table), 
76b; mlver 9i-497a. 

— : Vary 91-lOc. 20a, 25Sd. 

1007b; armament 91-1206a; 
aviation 91*88a( building 
programme 89-427c, 438b, 

441o, 442d; losses 91-10S8b, 
98-612b; marine corps 91- 
844b: mutiniM 91-1080d; 

89-1087d; 1913 standard 91- 
267b; Scapa Flow sinking 91- 
1087o; Shells 90-1 19o; Tir- 
pits’s poliey 99-731a; turret 
desii^ 81- 1206b; Versailles 
treaty 98-43b. 

— : Shipping 98-44Sb, 446a. 458ot 
BatUn 90-383a; internment of 
ships 99-461 a. 

Oermiaton, Trans. 89-772a. 

Germ-layer theory 90-960b, 970a. 

Germ-track M-971a. 

Gerok. Gen. von t0-866o; 91- 
807d. 

Oerpinnes, Belg. 91- 168b. 

Gessler, Otto Sl-277b. 

Geatel, Lm 9i-370o. 

Qcthsemane, Qainlen of, Pal. 98* 
21b. 

GcUysburg, Pa. 99-76 lb. 

Geucke, li^rt St-227a. 

G<iycr, Friedrich 91-2081). 269d. 

Gesolle, Guido 90-446e; 8i-682b. 

Gezira irrigation scheme 99-0 14o; 
80-945d. 

Ghadaines. N.Af. 9f-780a. 

Gharb, dist., Mor. Sl-985c. 

Ghat, N.Af. 99-779d. 

— Gnat, Arab. 90-165a. 

Ghedi. It. 91-600 (A6). 

Oheluvelt. Belg. 99-nOOd. 

Ghenodiev, N. 90-dl8b. 

GHSHT, Belg. 80-161 (map); 
91-281d; 98-1003d, lOOid; 90- 
28ld; air raids 90-95d; unem- 

g loyment instiranoe 99-833b; 

Q.444(i, 

Ghiata (tribe) 81-9S4d. 

Giacomo, Salvators di 81-6 12o. 
Giant forms (biol.) 91*^2o. 

— stars 80-20(^. 

Qiardino (general) 81-607o. 
OIBB, 8lk aBOBOB B. 91* 
282a; 90-170d. 

aZBBbNB, JTAlflS OABDZ* 

nil 91-282b. 

Gibbs, Sir Philip 81-1 108b. 

— , Valentine 99-1 125b. 

WUlard 8S-78a. 

Gibbs cells S0*058b. 

Gibson, Gcr.S,W.Af. •l-230d. 
Gibraltar, Cb. 90-68 (Cl), 742a; 

81-292b; 98-603o. 

(Bbson, Edward, 1st hartm Ash- 
bourne: Ashbourne. 

— , James Si-99a. 

— , James Young 91-282b. 

J. S. 91-7930. 

— , ilf afporet Dunlop 91*288b. 

W. W. 91*3b. 

Giesbert, Johann 91-2761). 

Giesl, Baron 98-405d. 

Giffard, Hardinge Stanley, 1st 
Earl of Holsbury : aee llals- 

GiffoJS; Walter S. 81-1028b. 
Giftkuppe, Ger.S.W.Af. 81-230d. 
Gigu, riv., Mor. 81-985a. 

Qilant prov., Pera. 99-58c. 
OIISBBT, OAIB 81-282b. 

«*, OBOmB. 91-282C. 

~ SIB WXUJAll S. 91-2820. 
Gilbert and ElUoe, isls., Pac,0. 
9a-ld, lb. 

aiuir, BIB WALTXB, M 

ban Si-382d. 

Gild (mediaeval) 81-324b. 

— (rawlern); •«« Guild. 
Gildwiller, Fr. 81-156 mi 
Gilead, dist.. Pal. 99-17d. 
Qilgenberg, Chir. 90-888 (06). 
Gilfdn, Ivan 30^ 5d. 

QiU, A. E. R. 90-282d. 

— , SZB DAVm 81*282d, 205b. 

a. 

81*282d. 

— , H. W. 90-961C. 

Gillingham, Kent 88*Mla, 
Gilman, Harold 99-7d. 

Gilpin, Charles 90-858d. 

Gilson, E. 98-99d. v^ 

Gilyak (tribe) 99-467p., ^ ^ _ 
Oimeno (Span, politician) 98- 

Qinwont Ernest W, 90-2l^b, 
284b. 


Gi^hy, battle of (1916) 88*516 

OmSil BB lAIBBIOS, imAB* 
dado 91-282d. 

OnrSBtfBCI, C6BBX8TIAH O, 

9i-288a. 

Ginseng 91-680a. 

Ginsberg, Asher 99-1 130b. 


Oinskey. Frans. Kajd 9 0-_^ . 

'DltXTTl, 


91* 


156 


aiOUYTl, aXOVANIIX 

28aa, 617d. 633b. 

Giorgio, Gen. di ao-575d. 
Oiomdio (T/ioKa 91*1110a. 
Gipsies 80*372d. 

Giriuiot, Colom. 80-722c. 
“Giralda** (steamer) 88-557o. 
Girardi, Alexander 80-327a, 
Giraud, Albert B^lSd. 

Girl Guides 90-487a. 

— Scouts 90-488b. 

Girod furnace 80-964b. 
Giromagny, Fr. 91-157d, 

(A2). 

Gironvillc, Fr. 19-10.32 (C4). 
Girouard, Sir I’eroy 81-678c» 
7i;ic, 1016b. 

Gisburo, Yorks. 90-740b. 
Giudicaria, valley. It. 81-600 

Cesare *' (battleship) 98- 
439b, 448a. 

Giurgiu, Rum. M-306a, 302d. 
Givenchy. Fr. 81-272b; 80-266tt. 
Qivenchy-en-Qohello, Fr. 91* 
2B6a; 90-268 <D3). 

Givet, Fr. 91-liae, 115b; 99- 
974c. 978o. 

Gixa (Ckseh), Egy. 90-180b. , 
Gicllerup. Karl W-8^i3b. 

Qlacc Bay, Can. 91-llOla; 98- 
1028d. 

Glacial control 81-1 170d. 

— period 81-215d. 

Glackens, WilUam 99-9c. 
OLAODBB, WASHXBQTON 

91-283d. 

Glades Co., Fla. 91-81o. 
Gladstone, Herbert J. Gladstone, 
1st Viscount 98-10630. 
Glamorganshire, oo., Wales 88- 
840b. 

Glasgow, Mont. 81-977a. 
GLiBOOW, Scot. 91-283d; 88- 
841c: 81-460a; labour troubles 
81-713a, n-.381o; licensing 

(1020) 88-382d; pipe line 88- 
77b; university 98-38ld, 383o. 
' ** 90-762d; 

Olaaaoto Daily Mail 81*n06b. 

— Daily Record 98-295a. 

— school (painting) 98-4b. 
OlJkSS, GABTW n-SOfid; 91* 

284b. 

QLABB 91-2S4b; 90-431b, 820b: 
$ 9 $ al*o I^aboraiory gloss. Op- 
tical glass. 

— , stained 90-284b, 284d. 
Glasseook, William E. 98-lOOOb. 
Glastonbury. Som. Sl-1047d. 
“Qlatton" (monitor} 90-854a. 
Glauert, H. 90-302b. 

Glawi, El (grand visicr) 91-984b. 
Qlasebrook, Sir Richard T. 91- 
825d. 

Qleaves, Albert 9i-S96c. 
Gleichenbcrg, Aus. 89-509d. 
Glciwits, Pol. M-124d. 

Gleises, Albert 99-7a. 

Glen-Coats, Sir Thomas, 
bart. 80-720d. 

Glencoe, val.. Soot. 81*214d. 
Glenccmncr, Edward Tennant 1st 
baron 89-3$ld. 

Glcnconnor Park, Glasgow 91- 
284a 

Glenn, Okla. 98-73a. 

Glentanar, George Coats, 
baron 30-72 la. 

Qlesener (Belgian author) 

046a. 

Q^sko, Pol. 80-888 (G2). 
Glioma 91- 1093b. 

** Qlitra ” (ship) 89-605o. 

Qlobr : (U.K.f see FaU Mall and 
Globe. 

Glookner, Aus. 81-600 (DI). 
“Glorious" (cruiser) 88-432d. 
Qlossina : see Tsetse fly. 

— moraUans 81-896d. 

— palpalis 91-890d. 

Gloucester, Oloe. 88-840c. 

— , Mass. 91-884d. 

— . N.J. 91-1 102d. 

“ Gloucester ” (warship) 91-29ld. 
Gloucestershire, oo., Eng. 89- 
840a. 

Glover, J. Ahson S0h597&. 

Glover, T. R. 90-686a. 
Gloversvifie, town, New York 
91-1 lt4c. 

Glueksteiu, Isidore 81-81 3b. 
Glucose 9&-628a, 639b. 

Glutamic acid 99-643d. 

Glycerine B3*35^; 98-621 o. 
Olycerd 90-635b. 

Glydne BM43d. 

Glycosuria S8-649d, 848d. 
Gl>mjsny. Pol. 80-888 (H2). 


Ist 


1st 

80* 


ik4f49ir 


Glyoxalase 90-842b. 

Omund, Caed. 9l^350b. 

Gmunden, Aus. 90*312d. 
Gnsathostoines 89-1% 

“ Gneiseuau “ (baUleehtp) 91-56b; 

80- 752d. 

Guesen, Gcr. 91-232a. 

Gniia Li^, riv., Pol. 80-888 (H3). 
Ouojuo, Pol. 91- 1053a. 

Gnome engine 90-37 b. 

Goadby, Sir Kenneth S0-833d. 
Goblin, The 90-561 b. 

Goddard, Henry llerljert 81-15a. 
Go^ifrey, Hollis 91-J028b. 
G.xllowski, E. 99-221d, 1137a. 
Gorllcy, P. F. 99-62G<i. 

Godovius (soldier) 90-881o. 
Gcxlsal, A. E. 89- U 25c. 
Godusisschki, Litb. 81-1056b. 
Godwin-Austen, mi., India: see 
K2. 

OOBBBII AND BBBftLAV 91- 

291d, 1082b; 99-44 lc;90-243o. 
OOBTRAL8, OBOBOk W. 91- 

293a; 99-881 c. 232a. 

Ooigin^r, Ludwig von 81-597a. 
Goitre 90-86ld. 

OOKSAZJB. OOFAL BBIBKNA 

8i.293b. Ai4b; 89-536d. 

Gold, Ernest 81-929tt. 

Gold, mts., Can. 90-504o. 

GOLD 91-293d; S0-9d2a: 91-44b; 
currency: »cc Currency; Indian 
import 91-451 d; mining 90- 
10 Id, 194d. 91-686b; movo- 
inonts 81-6Sc; Siberia 99«468o; 
S.Africa 99-531b; 91-46a; 

U.8. import 9I-759o;, Yukon 
Territory 89-1 123a. 

Ooldap, Pol. 8l-870d, 871 o. 
Goldbeater's skin 80-59a. 

Gold Circle, Nev. 91-l()07o. 
GOLD OOA8T, W.Af. 81-290n: 

90- 68 (C4); Sl-843b, 109b and 
110a (tables). 

— Const llogimeut 80-880c; 81‘ 
297a. 

Golden Bough (Frossfr) 81-150a. 
Golderich. Out. 81-1 176d. 
Goldfield. Nov. 81-1097o. 
Goldfinch, Sir Arthur 98-1009a. 
Gold Hill, Nov. 8l-l097o. 

Ooldi (tribe) 99-467c. 

Ooldingen, Russ. 91-730b. 
GOLZWABX, XABL 91-297o. 
Qoklring, D. 91-3d. 

Goldsbroush, G. H. 88-725a. 
Goldsohmiat, R. 98-420d, 1022d. 
Gold Bottlement F'und 91-62b. 
Golf 99.566a. 

—bail 99-3010. 

Golgi apparatus 90*783a; 98- 
U34e. 

“ Goliath " (battleship) 81-1075o. 
Qoligber, Kathleen 88-202o. 

GOLLANOZ, BXBXSBABL 91* 

297e. 

Golosh 98-.300b. 

Golpa, Oer.: eee Zschornewits. 
GOLTZ, COLMAB VON DBB 

81- 297d; 90-892o. 435a; 98- 
1029b; Turkish army 90-373o; 
8i-1222c. 

— , XABL VON DBB 81-297d. 

— , UOdiger von dor 81-74b foil., 
S4d. 

OOLUOBOWBKl, AOBBOB, 

count 91-297d. 

Qolyenkin (soldier) 8S-480d. 
Gomes, Francisco VAiques 91* 
9360. 

— , Xnalocio 90-1920. 

— , Jos4 Miguel 90-779a. 

— , Juan Vicente 88-9 14o. 
Gomiecourt, Fr. 98-516 (El). 
OOMMB. SZB G. LAUBBNCB 
81-297d. 

Gommeoourt, Fr. 90-268 (A3), 
275b; 82-5lld, 523b, 616 (Al). 
Qommegnies, Fr. 80-264 (II). 
Gammsrsdorf, iV. 81-156 (E4). 

OOMFBB8, SUMVBL 81-208a; 

99-8970, 876^ 884b. 
OOMPBBk, fHBODOB 91* 

208b, 

Gonad 90-86 lb. 

Gonnelieu Fr. 90*280a, 280d, 
536 (C6), 636b. 

Gonorrhoea 89-909b, 91 2d. 
GuntohTirova. Nathali M-Oa, 
Gonsaga (Itnl. general) 90-2960. 
GonsAtes, Pablo 81*937b, 939a. 
Uonsmeourt, Fr. 9t-517d; 80* 

Good, W. C. 90-660d. 

QoodohiM, W. H. 9l-2l2b. 
Goode, Sir WUUam 90*^1 b, 
Gourlenough, Q*; ‘ ‘ 

— ^ SJr Waiiam"'^ 

Good li(^, 

“ Good Hop 
Goodhue, B_ 

Good Roads 
Good S prin gs, 

GooowmT 

91- 298b. 

— . WILLIAM W. 91.298b. 
Go^^sar Heights, Akron, O, ^ 



Goflde. Yorks. 98*S32c, 

Gooseberry moth (Abraxas groi- 
Suiariata} 99*419c. 

Goose Creek, Tex. 99-7 ISo, 73c. 
Gora Krsysewskie, lulls, Pul. 91* 
1053a. 

Gorbals, Soot. 81-283d. 

Gordon (p»Uhologis0 80-597b. 

— , Adam Lindsay 90-312a. , 

— , Alex. a0-688b. 

— . (X \V.; ace Connor, Ralph. 

■*“ , .lohn Caniphid!. let Marquis 
of Aberdeen and 3'crnair: ««« 
Aberdeen and Temnir. 

•, Maria Ogilyie; ace Ogilvie 
Gordon, Mnna. 

Gordon-Uenuett Cup (noronuuW 
ios) 90- 16a. 

— ■ Hennett Cup (uioiorlug) 91- 

1003c. 

— MnK^ Bequest 91*3401). 

GOBB, OHABZXS Sl-298b; 90- 
1000c. 

— , £^enccr Fredcrio 92-7d. 
GOiBLL, J. GOBBLL 
Barnes, let baron 91-298b; 
90-843b. 

— , R. Oorell Barnos, 3rd baron 

90- 843b. 

Goremykin (Russian politician) 
9a-317a. 

GOBGAS, WILLIAM C. 91- 

I^Bc; 90-027bi 31-8.Hb. 
OOBGBI, ABTHUE 91-298d. 
Gorges, Sir Edmund Howard 
38-r>32ib; 90-540d. 

Gorgosatirus: arc Dcinodon, 
Oorinohern. Holl. 91-373d. 
Goring, Reinhardt 91-227c. 
Goring House 80-184 (plate 1). 
Goritsa, isl., Or. 30-182o. 

— , Turk. 91-978U. 

Qorizia, Aus.: eee 05rs. 

— Gradisca, dist., It. 91-C16b. 
Gdrlits, Pol. 90*888 (D3), 98* 

124 1; 90-K63d. 002a. 

Gorochow, Gal. 91-80.30, 806c. 
Oorodischtohe, Oul. 90-888 (D7); 

91- 807tt. 

Gorringe, Sir George Frederick 
89-600,81 lb. 

OOB8T, 8XB JOHN B. 81-298d. 
— , Sir J. Eldon 81-298d; 90- 
942b. 

Gortyna, Crete 90- 1 81b. 

Gorya, riv., Russ. 90-888 (E 10). 
Oorynj, riv., Russ. 80-888 (J2j. 
U6rs, Aus. 81-5090, 600 (F4), 
623b, 33b. 

Goschen, Sir Edward Sl*30a; 
90^454b. 

“ Goshawk “ (warship) 91-304d. 
Gosling, Harry 90-005e. 

Gosport, Hants. i9-737a. 
Gossaert, Geertsn 91-370b. 
GOBSE, BDMUND 81-208d, 2o. 
Gosselies, Belg. 91- 168b. 
Gossclming, Fr. 81-159d. 

Oossot (general) 90-383b. 
Gostynin, Pol. 90*888 (B8). 
QOteberg, Bwsd.: •eeGuthooburg. 
Gotha, terr., Gor. 92-723b* 
Gotha aeroplane 90-97o. 

Gothan, Walter 80-482d, 
Uuthein, Georg 91-276o. 
Gothenliurg, ^od. n-629b. 
Gdttingon, Gcr. 99-155d. 
Qoudrexon, Fn 81-lOOb. 
OOUDT, BBNBT91-209a. 
GOUGH, 8ZB HUBBBTDBLA 
Fo«r Sl-299a; 80-272d; Baltic 
mission 80-1002a, 91-l2b, 19- 
328o, 513c; Curragh inoidoni 
Sl-557a; Ypres front 99-U04a. 

— Culthonpe: aee Caithorpe, 
GOUZN, SXE LOMBB 9i^i05c. 
Goulbiirn, N.S.W. 90-3llo. 
Gould, Gerald 81-1 106c; 90-670a. 
Gounaris, D. 81-3 10b. 
GOUBAUD, HBNBI J. E. 99- 

1004a; 91-305a; 90-194b, 615d. 
Gourdinnes, Bolg. 91-168b. 
Gourganjjmn, Fr. 91-858c. 
Qourko (Russian politioian) 99- 
324b. 

Gournes, Crete 90- 181 o. 

“ Qouttes dc lait “ S0-050a. 

Gouy, Fr. 90-260b. 
Gouy-Servios, Fr. 90-268 (A2). 
Gouscuuooturt, Fr. 90-533b, w6 
(CO), 

Govan, Soot. 81-283d. 
Guvernment, cost of (U.S.) 98* 
861b. 

— , dual (India): aee Dyarchy, 

— of India Act (1019) 91-443d, 
446c. 448c. 

— of India (Amendment) Act 
(1919) 91.442a. 
of Ir^and Bill (1012): 


Home Rule BiU (1912), 

OABBIOX 


ANDBBV 
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oow. 

Gown, dist.,. Mai. Archipelago 9l< 
lOO/a. 

Goworowa, battle of : ace Ors. 
Goso, isl.^ Medit. 81-837b. 

Orabau, A. W. lB%d; 9X-21%f . 



OflllB-HBfICI 


Qrabovo* town, BAlk.Penin. lO* 
d(Mkl 

OrabciWiee. Pol. M-m(Ql) >md. 
Orsbakb M. il-t22o. 

Qr wse, E dward Mitfa Sl«300i. 

— . WiULUM OILBBET tt- 

306*. 

Oradieni (milwiiy) tt-TeSo. 
Gradita, Oer. Sl-mb. 
Qrarlnauer, Georir tl*2Sl«. 
OEAT lATim n* 300 B. 

Jf. it, ti.647o. 

OraHy, CharlfM ft-.180d. 

Grafton* dicKime, Auatr. 10*«678d. 
Graf von Bp<i« (battle ondaer) 
8S-4410. 

Graham* .T. E. 80-A2Ab. 

Graham* ial.* Can, i0*506a. 
Orahamatown. B.Af. tD-56.3d. 
Grain* lale of, Kent Si-85a. 
Grain; price control 10- 

322tl. 

Graincoiirt* Fr. 80-5.360, 280b. 

— .lca-lUvrlncottrtiO-5:i6 (B4). 
Orainiceanu (general) fO-014a, 
Graiaaeeac. coalfield* Fr. 81-1 1 2d. 
Qrajevo* Pol. 81-80Od, grab; 80- 

888 (m, 

Qramcmhotie 80-606a. 

Gran, Tryggvo 81-1 t60b. 
Granada, ^Am. 81- 1 130c. 
Granatwarfer:««e Bombthroiirera. 
** Granataander 17" (fuae) 80- 
laod. 

Grand Bugoy, Fr. 80-618b. 
Grand Canyon* gorge* Aria. 80- 
8S5d. 

Grand Central Bailway Station, 
N. Y. City 8f-840a: W^lHOa. 

— Charmont* Fr. 81-156 (A6). 
Qrandoourt, Fr, 81-515a, 616a 

Gram! Falla, Can. 8i-]008d. 

— Falla, Nfd, 81-lOWld* n47a. 
Grand heot 8i-304b; 8i-2l8b; 

80- 50b: 81-05Ob. 

Grand Forks, N.Dak. 81-1148c. 

— Island, Neb. 81-1O80C. 

— Junction, Colo. 80-700o. 

— Lake, NM. 8i-lO0Od. 
Grandmaiaon, Toiaeau de*Fr.81- 

072d. 

Qrandnrd, Fr. 81-767b: 80-103d. 
03211 JE4). 

Grand Prtx (motoring) 81-1003o. 

— Pria de Rome 80-18da. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 88-854o; 

81- 040d* 401b. 

Rapids. Minn. 81-068b. 

Qrancn (general) 80-200d. 
Grangemouth, Bout. 88-77b, 384o. 
Ofangsr. Walter, 8t-12d. 

Granite, harbour, Antare. 80- 
140c. 

Granite 8I-88e: 8i-048o. 

Granite City. 111. 81-424b. 
Granjo, Antonio 88-131 o. 

Grant, HelMr J. St-004a. 

— , Sir Jamee Dundas 80-813a. 
— , William af-SOOc. 

oiuimui. Btm wxuuam 

81-300a, 

Grant Und, diet., Arot. 80-100d. 
Granton, Boo4. M-384o. 
Granville, Fr. 80-443b. 

QranvUle, George I.«veson Gower* 
3rd earl 8i-Wd. 
OEAinrxLLiMmns* m, 8i- 
300b; 80-857b; 88-030. 
Graphical methods 81- 11 30b. 
Qraj^ite SO^OOdo, 627o. 101b; 88- 

Qr^i^* Monte. It. 81>^ (04), 


Hia (aeaplane) 80-60o. 

Haab. K. S8-638a. 

BAA6* GAEL Sl-a82a. 
Haarlem, Holt. 81-a73a. 
Haarlemmermoen HoH. Sl-874b. 
HAASI. PEXBOEXOB 81-832a. 
— , mdO 81-332a. 268a, 260d, 
277o; 88-37.5a. 

Habermann (general) Sl-804o. 
Haber process 80-73b. 
Uahibullah, amir of Afghanistan 

81- 4d4d: 80-65a. 

Habitat (hot.) 80-480c. 

Ilabsburg dynasty S0-473a* 849d. 
Haohe (general) 81-165a. 
Hachure system (maiH i) 81-842d. 
BAOEIE* AETBm 81-332a. 
Maekett-Tjowther ambulance unit 

82- 1061b. 

Hackney. Mabel: sss under Irv- 
ine. Lawrence. 

Hadoock, Sir Albert George 80- 
383b. 

ladd, Ras el, cape, Arab. 88-650. 
laddad Bey 88-ied. 

" ddington, oo., Scot. 88-841b. 
crelcb^ , Dg|M^71U^ ^ 


Tkh tnde* coomm Vob. XXX., XXXL tOid XXXU. 9nty. 
5«e VoL XXIX. for Ind»x to Voh. /. to XXVIII. ineluHvo. 
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Grasshopper 80-72da. 

Graticule 8l-243e. 

Grata, Gustav 81-418b. 
Oraudens, Oer. 80-888 (B6)* 887d; 
Sl-232a 

Graux, Bela. 81-lOOd. 

Grave, Holt 81-3734. 

Oravefle, Fr. 88-610a. 

Orftvenits, Gen. von 81-l25a, 
131c. 

OravsnstaM, ridge* Belg. 81- 
U07d. 

Graves, Charles 81-2e. 

Graves, War 88-053a. 

Graves's disease: see Bxoiditbah' 
mio goitre. 

Graving-dock ii-428d. 
Gravitation 8t-262a foil., 32a foil.; 
IO-802b. 

Gravity 81-206d, 214b: 80-734a. 

— gradient 81-207a. 

— torsion-balance 8i-200d. 
Oravlund, TborkUd S0-833o. 
Gray, Andrew tl-222e. 

— , Elmer 80-188d. 

— , Eaio Maria 81-612d. 

— , George Buchanan 80-086a. 

— . George Kruger 80-284b. 
Gras. Alls. 80-344o (map); 88- 
5^, 600a. 

Grass fuse i0-120d. 

Great Bear, Uke, Can. 81-1 160d. 

— Britain: ses United Kingdom. 

— Central Railway 88-226a. 

— * Eastern Railway 88-232d. 

— Falls, Mont. 81-076d. 

— Lakes of North America 81- 
850d, 460a; 81-424c. 545b. 

— Northern A City Railway 88 - 
227b. 

— Northern Railway 81-225d. 

— Northern Railway (Ire.) 81- 
224d, 226d. 

— Slave, lake, Can. 81-1 150d. 

— Southern A Western Railway 
(Ire.) 81-326d. 

— Western Ry. Sl-225d:S0-050d. 
Greaves-Etchwl furnace 80-064b: 

81-503a. 

OEIlOl 81-3004, 370d; agricul- 
ture 81-30 Id foil.; archaeology 
80-180(1 foil.; army 80-22^1, 
374a, 81-803b; oommeroe and 
industry 81-30 lb; communica- 
tions 81-301 e; finance 81-301 a. 
41o (table); International Fi- 
nancial Ckmferebce 81-68a; la- 
bour 81.302a. 302a; 8a-043b; 
navy 80-374(footaote); 8S-430d; 
population 8I-8OO0, 80-37 Id; 
■hipping 81-30 lb, 88-458o; 
taiation 81-68a. 

Albania 80-106h: 
Balkan Wars 80-374b, 618b; 
Bucharest treaty 81-24b: 80- 
518a; Crete 81-24a: Italy 81- 
1078d: Salonika campaigns 81- 
,345d; Serbia S8-403o; 84vres 
treaty 8i-47b: Turkish Nation- 
alists 81-350* 80-201b. 88-8OI0, 
802a. 

Greek, compulsory study of 88- 

4m. 

— Church: sss Orthodox Eastern 
Church. 

Greeley, Colo. 80-723d. 
GEACBLT, ADOLPHUS W. 81- 

310d; 80-180d. 

Green, A. Romney 10-2S3o. 

— * F. 80— 180c 

Green, riv., Colo. 80-724a. 

— Bay. Wis. 88-ia30a. 

Green Croes Corps: see Women’s 
Reserve Ambuianoe Corps. 


Hadhramaul, diet.* Arab. 80- 
165b. 

Hadfy (general) 81-801d. 

Hadiye, Arab. 81-362d. 
HADUT* AETHUE T. 81- 

332b; S0-660d. 

— , Herbert J^ncer 81-065d. 

BiDOW, sm WILLIAM 

Benir 81-332b. 

BABOBBL. BENBBT BBIH- 

rleh 81-3320. 

Haelen, Belg. M-077a. 

Haematite 81-lOOOd. 
llaematobia 81-805d. 

Haematuria 80-507c. 
Haemoglobin 80-637d; S8-103d. 
HaemoDerieartBum 8i-346o. 
Haemorrhmp '94-347d, 488d ; 

brain jHiiC; shock 81- 



276b. 


Green eagiiie 88-37b* 89a. 

— Harbour, Spits. 88-563a. 
OreetOaiid 80-8^d* 180b* lOOe. 
Greenly, E. 81-216a. 

Greenock, SooA 8S-841e. 

Green P^nt, S.Af. 80-664d. 
Greensboro, N.C. 81-1 145b. 
Greenville, Miss. 81-00^. 

— , 8.C. 88-547e. 

Greenwich observatory 80-207cL 
Green w(^. Frede^k 81-1 146o. 
— , Sir Uamar Sl-570a, 587a; 80- 
1027b. 

OEBaOET* AUOU8TA* 

8i-dlla: 8t-856o; 88- 

— , John Walter 81-2t4d. 

— , RedtuadP.80-477b;Sl-202e. 
— . EOBBET 81-31 lb. 

Willmm K. 88.0d, 12d. 

“ Greif " (raider) 81-I076e. 
Greiffenhagen, Maurice 80-262b. 
Orellet, Jean M-647o. 

Oronwla, isl.. W.I. 88-l005a. 0* 
1006d. 

OEBMADBS Sl-Sllb; 80-470b; 
S8-472d. 

Grenay, Fr. 80-268 (BO). 
Grenfell, Wilfred T. 8i-723o; 80- 
dOOd. 

Grenier, wood, Pr. 80-267b; 81- 
814a. 

Grenoble. Pr. 81- 100b (table). 
Grenville, Can. 88-21 Sa. 

Greeley H. N. 88-227d. 
OEBtVA* Scot 81-3170, lOlSo; 

80- 184b; lioeneing Sl-77aa: 
railway accident 88-386b. 

Qrevenmaoher, Luxem. 81-81 Ic. 
Qrcvniers. Fr. 80-268 (B4), 275b; 

81- 516 (E2lL^518b. 

DEBT, ALBUT B. O. OBBT, 

4th earl 81-317d. 

— . Thomas de, 6th baron Wal- 
singham: see Walsingham. 
Gre y j^ ll^e, S.Af. 80«466d. 
OEBT or PALLODOM, BD- 
ward Ori^* 1st viscount 
81-31Sb, 25a; 8O-IOOO0; Africa 
M-69b; Albania 80-105b: am- 
bassadors’ conference 81-24b, 
8O-3.3O0; Germany 81-22o; Ser- 
bia Sl-28d, 88-^5o; war, ef- 
forte to avert 80-1004d* 81- 
533b. 8i-406a. 

Grioourt, Fr. 80-536d, 536 (DIO). 
Grid (eleo.) 88-1024d. 

— (map) M-623a. 

QrieviS Mackensie 80-45o. 

OElBisOM. m JAMBS M. 

81.321b. 

Griffin. Gerald ll-Sd. 

Griffith (Basuto chief) 8l-534b. 

— , Arthur 81-587a, 588c, 652d* 
673a. 

— , F. H. 80-180a. 

— , SIE SAMUBL W. 81-321b. 
Griffiths, Ernest Howard 81- 
352d, 354d. 

Griffuclhes, Victor 81-130b, 
Orimauoourt, Fr. Sl-801b. 
Grimsby. Lancs. 88-840o. 
Grinding machine 81-827a. 
Grlnius, K. 81-778b. 

Qriobhtha, Art of: see Griffith, A. 
Orivegn4e. Belg. 80-433d. 
Qrodel, lakes, Russ. 80-888 
(0:1), 886c. 003a. 

Grodisk, Pol. 80-888 (DO). 
Grodno, Rues. Sl-776b* 872o* 
i0.006o; 88-8200. 

Oroeber. Adolf Sl-273b, 277c. 
OEOBEBE. WILBBLM 88- 
1004o; 81-2310, 370b, 


H 


Julai Hafld. 

i.l043b. 

i tiatn^ 88-IOOO0. 

11-8820. 
-orstown, Md. il-868c. 

Eert v. Hagert 88-1044b, 


BAGOAED. SZE BBNET El- 
der S1-332C* 2e. 

Hagia Marina Phools, Or. 80- 
181a. 

— Triada, Crete 80-181b. 

Hague, The. HoU. 81.373a, 1007a, 

38Ia: art 81-370b, 88-6a; 

fisheries dispbte S0-014b, 81- 
728b; jurists* committee (1020) 
Sl-536d: prisoners of war 88- 
162(j; Women's Congres8(1015) 

80- 4b. 

— Conference of 1007 t8-884d. 

— Convention S8-150c: 80-436o; 
88-11 Oo. 

Hahn (chemist) 88-221C. 

Haida* Cscsl. SO-TOlo. 

Haifa, Pal. SS-820 (B4); 81- 
362d; iS^lTb; 80-041b; 81- 
770a. 

BAIO, DOUGLAS BAIG, Ist 

Earl 81-170b, 332o; St-lOOOd, 
O8O0; 80-1024b; Aisne offen- 
sive 80-609d; Marne battle 

81- 853c; Somme battles M- 
512c, 622b: Vimy Ridge 80- 
2700 foil.; Ypres 8S-l(Wb. 

Hail, Arab. SO-ieOo; 81^3!a. 
Haina^^ prov.* 80-481b. 


Oroiaatt (genergl) 81-802a. 
Groningen, HoU. 81-37da. 

— prov., HoU. 81-374e, 

Qronv^, T. H> 80-302a. 
QrottwaU-Dixon furnaoe 80-064b. 
Qroote, Belg. 81-8l5a. 

— Sohuur, Cape Town 88-636a; 

80- 564d. 

Qroeetti (general) 81-163o. 
Orosraagny, Fr. 81-156 <B3). 
Groeny, Ituss. 8i-75a. 

Gross BOssau, Ger. tl-867e. 
Qrossenweder Moor* Gor. 88 - 
1520. 

Grossmann* Stefan I0-86Qb. 

GEOSSMira* GBOEGB 81- 

S21o. 

— , QeoTjw (iun.) 81-321d. 

— * BnUDOll il-321d. 
Groeswardala, Hung.: see Nagy- 
vArad 

Groie. John 8S-08a. 

Grotius Society Sl-209a. 

Qroulx. Lionel 80-56 l|b. 

Ground mine 88-61 2a. 

— nut 88-133C: 81-180b. 
Group-fortification 88-475a. 
Growth (biol.) |0-477e, 862b. 
Group Insurance: fee Insurance. 
Qruda (tril^ il-076a. 

Qrudusk (Qrudsk), Pol. 81- 

1051b. d. 

Orueby pottery 80-284d. 

Qruis Drift, 8. A. 88-542e. 
Grttnbaoh, Aus. 80-312d. 
Qrttnberg, Karl 80-327b. 
GEUNDT* SPDNBT Sl-321d. 
Guadalajara* Mex. Sl-036b* 
1167a. 

Gu^eloupe, Isis., W.I. 81-l55b. 
Ouaiara Merim. Bol. S0-467d. 
GUAM* isl., Pao.O. Sl-321d; 88- 
602d. 

Guanajuato, state, Mex. Sl-034o. 
Guanidine 80-802a. 

Ouaranda, Eo. 80-027b. 
Guarantee day SS-046d. 
Guardians, Boards of S8-126d. 
Guardianship of Infante 88- 
1043b, d. 

Guatemala, C.Am. Sl-323a. 
GUATEMALA, republic, (7. Am. 

81- 322h, 381c; 88-74o; Interna- 
tional Financial Conf. Sl-68a. 

Guatire, Voncs. 88-0 13a. 
Quayaguayare* W.I. i8-75a. 
Guayaquil. Bo. 80-027a. 

(Juayas, riv., Eo. 80-027a. 

Gi^ule rubber l8-208a. 
GroBENAnS, ANOBLO DB 
81-32.3a. 

GUCBBOU* ALBXABDKE 81- 

.323b: 88-dlOa, 314b, SlOb. 
Oucbwiller, Fr. 80-1 15b. 

arrond., Fr. S0-I15a. 
Quedecourt, Fr. 80-268 (B4); 

88-514d, 516 (E3). 

Guelph. Can. 80-548a. 

Guemappe, Fr. 80-532ct 266e, 
268 (B2). 

Guerbigny, Pr, 88-520d. 
Quordemange, Fr. 81-I60e. 

Gu6rin, Charlee S8-6b. 

Guerrero, State, Mex. 81-034o. . 
aUBEEOT, OLIKDO il-d2dd. 
Giiesde, Jules 81-131o. 

Queshov, Ivan E. IO-5l6d» 370o. 
Guest (family): «se Wimborne. 
G^lia, Eugen S0-327b. 

GUZAHA* DUTOB AND 
Fronoh tl-323d. 

Guidoni (aviator) •8-732d. 

GUZLD SOOZALZSM Sl-324b; , 
80-570b* 748d; 3t-006o; builds f 

a^rtD 


Hainburg , Aus. 80-1 
Haines, James SO-T 
— , William T. 81ri 
BAZNZSOB* r"" 

333a; •0-851i 
Hair, Arab. I0-] 

Haisnes, Fr. 30-1 
2670, 272d. 

BAZTI. isl, W.I. 31-833a; 88- 
1083d. 

Haj Amin 8A*18c. 

Hajj, Uiftt <4: sec Utat el Hajj. 
Hajla, plain, Arab. 80-164o, 
Hakodate, Jap. 81-641d. 

Halae, Or. S0-182a. 

Halass, Bela 11-4 i8d. 

Halbe, Max 80-850d. 

Halby shovelling machine 81- 
058b. 

Haldane, Elisabeth 88-1040e. 

— , Sir James Aylmer 80-53db. 
— , J.B.8. #8-420d. 

John Boott Sl-351b, 460o, 
001c, 004a. 

— , EZbBAED B. BALDANB* 

let visot. 81-383d; 80-507o: 
Berlin visit (1012) il-22b. 

BALE* GBOEGB BLLBET 81- 

834b: S<K-296o; 81-2l0a. 


Guildhall M-800e* 

GuUlo^* W. H. il-4IIOfa. 
GUZLLAUMAT* M. L. AL tf- 
827d; I8-025L 0^* sS^Uika 

GuUleinotit, Fr. 68-516 (E5), 
5Uc, 514a. 

Guillotine (parliamentary) 80- 
907b. 

Guinea. Af. 80-6S (B4). 

— worm 81-807b. 

Guinnesa, A. £.. 1st baron Ardi- 
laun; see Ardilaun. 

328a, 328 (F4): n-070b. 

GUZTET* LUCUm G. 81-330b: 

80- 860b. 

—.Sacha 81-330b, 154d; 88- 
860b. 

"Oul Gemcl” (ship) 88-607b. 
Gulstiid relay si-700d. 

Gum arabic 88-614a. 
GuriA^nen, Pol. 80-888 (E3); 

Gum-ealine 88-466a; Sl-002b. 
Gun carriage, motor 80-240a; 
^ 11-1 177d. nsib, n80b. 
Gundolf. Pri^rioh 81-225d. 
Gunpowder 31-t036d* 52a (table); 
8^1214* 133b. 

oCirrant, ai.bbiit o. l. o. 

ai- 330 b. 

— * F. St: see StOber, Frits. 
Guny, Fr. 81-618a. 

Gura, Pol. 80-888 (Dl). 

Quraan (tribe) 82-61 M. 
GUEKO* VASZLZ 81-330o. 
Gurley meter 88-6284. 

Gurraat AH, Mesop. 81-769a. 
Gurra, Ger. 81-870b. 

Gusinye, Turk. 81-07Sa. 

Ouatav Adolf, sea, Arct SO- 1 00a. 
GU8TAVU8 P. (of Sweden) 

81- 3304, lOld: 88-6310. 

— Adolphus (Swedish crown 
prince) 81-330d. 

Gutohkoff, Alexander: eeeQueh- 

GUraEZB, 0. J* GUTBEH* 

baron 81-330d. 

— , Sir Connop 8i-463a. 

Guthrie, Okla. 81- 1174a. 
Quti6rres, Eulalio 81-037o. 
Guyot de Salins (general) 80- 
6124. 

Qwadan Bal. S8-68a. 
GWAZIOE, BZE MABDO EAO 
SmOBli, Midunjah oTtl- 
331a. 

Gwan g (t ribe) 8I-2O60. 
GWATUN, BOblET M. 81- 

3310. 

Gwelo, Rhod. 88-270a. 

Q wetter ^wattar; Qatr’ el). Pars. 

88-65o; 8O-I680. 

Owynn, Stephen, Sl-57Sa. 
Owynne, H. A. 81-1 106a. 
Qi^nne-Vaughan* Dame Helen 

88-1056b. 

Oymnosperms, 

Gynandromoi] 

Qyoni, " 

Oyor, 

Qy5r, 




II (C6); 81- 


J horison S0«44a, 

. Alfred 88-8350. 


BALES* JOHN WBSLBT 81- 

3340. 

Half-wait eleetrie lamp: see Qae- 
filled eleetrie lamp. 

HalioSfPol. 80-888 II (14). 
HAIiirAX, OHABLIl In 
W ood, 2nd viaot. 81-334o. 
BALZFAX* Can. Sl-334e* 1161a; 
80-548a; cable tariff 88-603o 
(table); naval station 80-554o. 
— , Yorka. 88^8400. 

Halil Pasha SS-31e. 

Hall, A. J. 80-075b. 

— , <3. M. 80-060C. 

— . E. M. 88-I8I0. 

— * H. Austen 81-7034. 

— , Hiram L. 88-2904. 

— , Luther E. 81-800b. 

— * Sir William S0-8a; Sf-610a. 
Hall, Aus. 18-7304. 

Hallays, AndrA 80-411 la. 

HallA Elinor 88-10624. 

— , Thote Quataf 80-488b; il<* 
2154. 

WILMA M. Fa* Lady 81- 

3344. 

HaUe, Fr. 88-510 (GT). 525a.^ „ 
— . Qer. 81-281 (B9)« 232d foU.; 

h-isid. 


See page 1145 far txpUmotion of Index eyetem. 
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VUtUOi. Am. tt-8Sgb. 

Haller, Albrecht von il-S47d. 
Haliu, Fr. Si-52ta. 

HallucinAtioil at-201b; $UB$dt 
M-SOOd. 

Balm. 4. 80-300d. 

Halmidmra, i«l., Mal.Aroh. 90- 
9Ma. 

0. 

OMflard. lot Eari of 81-3344. 
Halabury Club 80-000b. 

Halsey. F. A. 884^. 
H^m^^^emiunx bonus system 

Halsinshorg. Swed.; §«$ Hel- 
sinfEborg. 

Haluf. isU. Pers. Quit 8S-60b. 
Ham. C.D. 81- 113 la. 

— . (general) 80-610d. 

— .Bclg. 81-168 (H3), 168b. 

— , Fr. 80-268 IV (D^. 

Hama, Syr. 8S-653b. 

Hamad, desert, Arab. 80-164 
(map). 

Hamadan. Pars. 88-60b. 
Hambidge. Jay S0-186a. 
Hamborn. Qer. 81-232d (table). 
Hambourg. Mark 81-757 d. 
HAMBUfia, Ger. 81-231 (B2). 

d35a. 238d (tables). 1068a. 
Hamburic-Amerika hue 81-335a; 
8S-461a. 460b. 

Hamburger Fremdenblatt 81-1 lOOo. 
Harndh. riv., Arab. 8O-104O; 81- 
302c. 

Hamel, Fr. 8a-.5t6 (HS) , 68Ga. 
Hamlinoourt, Fr. 88-5 1 8b. 
Hamilton. Cicely 80-856o. 

— , Sir Froderiok 80-7b. 

— . 8XB XAN 8. M. 81-d35ei 80- 
800a. 

— , James, 2nd Duke of Abercorn: 
see Abercorn. 

— , James A. E., 3rd Duke of 
Abercorn; ee§ Abercorn. 
BAMILTOK. Can. 81-330a: 80 
548a. 

— . O. 81-11710. 

— . Scot. 88-8410. 
Hamllton-Oordon, Arthur Hamil- 
ton; ««e Stanmoro, Isi Baron. 

HAMMAim, OTTO 81-336a. 

Hammer. W. 81-216b. 

Hammer drill 81-058b. 
Hammond. Winfield Scott 81- 
963a. 

Hammond, Ind. 81-4.55a. 

“ Ha^pehire ** (battleship) 81- 

Hampstead garden suburb, Lond. 
81-793a, 81 la. 

Hamrln. mts., Mesop. 88-61d. 
Hamsun, Kuut Sl-n55c. 
Hamtramok. Mich. 81-940d. 
Hand (anat.) 81-1218o. 

Hand and brain workers 81- 
325b. 

Handel-Mnssettl. Enrioa. baron- 
ess 80-326d: 81-227d. 
Haudeni, E.Af. 80-880b. 
lland grenade 81-317d, 10.38d. 
Handicrafts : ses Arts and Crafts. 
Hm^lo^^^Page, Frederick 80- 

Handley l*age aeroplane 80-23b, 
86b, 450<1. 

Ilangard, Fr. 88-5180, 519d. 
Hangest, Fr. 8l-520d. 

Hanifa, riv., Arab. 80-164d. 
Hankey, Sir Maurice 80-1014b. 
Hankin, St. John 80-856o. 
HANKOW, China 81-336; 80- 
6.56c; 88-42c: 80-668d. 

HANK, JULZtrS TON 81-336d; 

80- 703b. 

Hanna, D. B. 80-551b. 

— , L. B. 81-n50c. 

Hannay, James Owen: tee Bir- 
mingham, George A. 

Hannibal, Mo. 81-064b. 
Hannyngton, John Arthur 80- 
88:id. 

Hanoi. Fr. I -G. 81-457b. 

RANbTAirZ, A. A. OABKXXL 

81- 336d. 164d. 

Hanover. Oer. 81-231 (B2), 232d 
foil, 254a. 266d; 88-75b. 
Hansen. Q. 80-100d. 

— , Olaf 80-833b. 

Hanson, Henry 88-7 la. 
Hanssen-NdrremOlle, H. P. 80- 
A32c. 

Hansweert. HoU. 81-373d. 
Hanyang, China 80-657a. 
Hapuneourt, Fr. li-516 (H2). 
Hapfbucg: see Habsburg. 
HJSa, TAKA8m il-d36d, 
040b. 

Haram, mosque, Medina 81-880a, 
OlOd. 

Harb (tribe) 80-166c. 

Harbin, China 80-668bi *1- 

838d. 

HarbonniOrse, Fr. 8S-519d, 
Harbours 80-717b; 8S-612d; 

80-1025O. 


HAmOOHHT, XJIWIB VBKNON 

Baroourt, 1st vlsot^ 81-337b. 
— , Belg. 80-433d. 

Hard coal ; see Anthracite. 
Hardeoourt, Fr. 1^516 (E5), 
512o. 

Hardee, Cary A. 81-8 lo. 

Hardee Co.. Fla. 81-Blo, 

Harden, Maximilian 88-10t5d; 
81-llOOb. 

RAKDXX, JAMB8 KBIH 81- 

337b. 

Harding. Chester S8-2db. 

— , WABBBN OAMALZBL 81- 
3.17e: 88-»00c; 80-8:i8a. 

— , William L. 81-549 a. 
BAKDXNOB OF PBNHITBST. 
Ohnrlss Bbtrdlnge, lat baron 
81-339a, 435a: 88-1005b. 
Hardstoft, Eng. 8S-75o. 

Ilardt, Ernst 81-227a. 

Hardwick. T. W. 81-232d. 

Hardy. Eel J. 81-1000a. 

— , Godfrey Harold 8i«876c: sss 
aleo Preface 80-Xin. 

THOMAS 81-330b, la, 5a; 
IMI-Ic, 584d, 

— , W. A. 80-782b. 

— William Bate 80-6.33a. 

Riu, sm JOHN 81-33db. 
Harelip 88-n37b. 

Hargioourt, Fr. 88-518c. 
Hargreaves, W. E. 88-4r»2a. 
Hargreaves-Bird cells 80-Q5Sb. 
Hannia, dockyard, Jap. 81-645b. 
HarkuMs, Anna 88-1 093a. 
HAALAI^. JOHN MAKSHALI, 
81-3.30e. 

Karlen, Belg. 80-434 o. 
Harl^j^Cathcrine Mary 8B-407d, 

Harlingen, Holl 81-375d. 
Harmon, Benjamin Smith 88- 
1017c. 

" , Judson 81-1 173d. 

Harmonic analysis 88-725b. 
Harmony 88-387d. 

Harmsworth, Alfred C. W,: tee 
NorthoUffe. 

- ■■"i Cecil Bisshopp 81-n46b. 

— Esmond Cecil a8-295b. 

— , Geraldine Mary 81-1 140b. 

— , Harold Sidney: tee Rother- 
mere. 

Harnack, Otto 80-850d. 

Harp, The, position, Fr. 80-278a. 
Harpenden, Herts. S0-924b. 
Harper, Charles 8Q-285d. 

— , Sir George 80-5.33b. 

Horper Adams i^rieultursl Col- 
lege, Newport 8S-130a. 
//arprr’s Afont/ifi/ 81-11 Idd. 
RARPXONXB8, BBNBI Sl-330o. 
Harrar, Abyss. 80-3a. 

Hnrrei, William Vesey 81-567d. 
Harries, C. D. 88-299b. 
BAXtRfOAN. BOWAKD 81- 
3390. 

Ilnrriman, Edward Henry 88- 
375c. 

Harrington, Emerson C. 81- 
863d. 

— , Timothy 81-n07a. 

Harris. Nathanisl E. 81-222d. 

— , Uendel 80-688b. 

— , Walter B. 80-1 66a. 

— , Wilfrid 80-975d. 

— , William J. Sl-222d. 

— , Wilson 88-410. 

Harris Co., Tex. 88-7 18o. 
Harrisburg, Pa. S8-48d, 854d, 
740c. 

Harrison, Austin 81-339o. 

— , Carter Henry 80-646c. 

— , Charles Edward 88-9Ua. 

Emily L. 88-89a. 

— , Fairmx 88-89M. 

— , Francis Burton S8-02o, 880d. 
— , FaBDBRXO 81-339C, 2b. 

O. B. 80-733d. 

— , Haydn T. 81-765a. 

— , Henry Sydnor 80-117o. 

— , Pat 81-964b. 

Ilarrod's Stores, Lond. 80-62Sd. 
Harry. Miriam 81- 1.54b. 

Hart, H, Hornell 88-8.30a. 

— , Louis F. 88-957a. 

8XE BOBBRT 81-330o. 
Hartford, Conn. 80-730b; 88- 
8540. 

— , Ky. 8l-677d. 

Harth, forest. Fr. 81-156d. 
Hartlebeu. Otto Erich 81-226d. 
Hartlepool, Dur. 88-840d; 80- 
1007c, 97a. 

BAETXJIY, 8XB CHABXAS 


Augustux 81-339d. 
<-,JONAT ““ 


JNATHAN 8GOTT 11- 

330d. 

— , Percival Horton-Smith 81- 
942c. 

— , Sir WiUiam 81-778d. 
Hartmann, Felix von 81- 10a. 

— , Ludo Morits 80-327a. 
Hartmannswsilerkopf, Fr. 88 - 
936a. 

Hart-Parr Co. 8l-739a, 

Hartwig, O. (diploma^ 8i-315b; 


Harvany, Ludvi g von 8t-418d. 
HAATAED IJNmMItTT 81- 
330d. a0-476a: forestry 81- 
106c; observatory 80-298a; 
Samaria excavation 88-21b; 
women 18-1041 c. 

— polar seciuencM» 80-298a. 
Harvest bug81-897a. 
BABTBTTcIBOHQI 81-341a. 
—.aim iOHN MAETXN 81- 

a41b: 80-8B0a. 

— . Sir Paul 80-945c. 

Harwich, 81-96 Id, 1077 a, 

1087b. 

Hasa. El, dist., Arab. 80-165o: 
88-65C. 

Hasan, Jebel: ««« Ihsan. 

Hiumn liset Paaha: tee Isset. 

— liisa Bey 88-379c. 

Haeegawa, count 81-685b. 
Hashitn Bey Atisssi: tee Attassl. 
Haakell, Coburn S8-301o. 
Hassam, Childe 88-9o. 

Hassuna Pasha Karamanli 81- 

613b. 

Hastidre, Belg. 81-160b. 

Hastings, Nen. 8I-IO8O0, 

— , Suss. 88-840c; 80-1022a. 

— . Thomas, a8-965d. 

Hasuur, Ger.S.W.Af. 81-2.30d. 
Hatfield, Henry D. 88-lOOOb. 
Hattencourt, Fr. 88-518b. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 81-063e. 
Hfittonphatel Fr. 81-861b. 
BAT70K, ALBXBT 81-341b. 
Haudainville, Fr. 88-020 (F6). 
Hauer (general) 81-803b, 806b. 
Haug. E. 81-2l5b. 

Haugosund, Nor. 81-1 15lo. 
Haulage (minimri 81-958a. 
Haultain, Arnola S0-560b. 
Haujdimann, Carl 81-34 lo, 220d 

— .^GimHAmT 81-341b, 226o; 

80- 859C. 

Hauran, diet.. Pal. 88-660b; 81- 
1223a. 

Hausen, Max Cl L., Baron von 

81- 863d; 88-372c. 976b. 
Haussinann, Konrad 81-273b. 
liaussonvillo, Fr. 81-161 b. 

Haute ChevauchAe, Fr. 80- 104a. 
ITaut Etueffont, Fr. 81-156 (B2). 
Hautmont, fort, Bclg. 81-884d. 
Haut-lihin, dept., Fr, 80-ll5a^ 
Haute^de-Meuse, Fr. 81-861b. 
Haute Savoie, dept., Fr. 81*Ur>b. 
HAVANA. Cu. 81-3410; 80-778c. 
HAVXRVXBLD, BVXXJNA 81- 

342a: 88- 1060b, 407d. 
FEANOXS JOHN 81-342a. 
HaverhiU, Mass. 81-804b: 88- 
855a. 

Havre, Mont. 81-977a. 

Havre. Le, Fr. 81-117 (B2), II80, 
109b (table), I17d: Belgian 
Government S0-443a: military 
base 80-824b, 88-160b. 
Havrinoourt, Fr. 80-268 (B4) 
63db. 

—.wood, Fr. 81-280; 80-268 

is!., Pac.O. Sl-342b. 
Haward, Sir Harry 80-956a. 
Hawarh, riv., Aby. 80-2o. 

Hawis Hakki Paaha 88-804a. 

" Hawke ” (cruiser) 81- 1070a. 
Hawker, Harry 80i-16o, I80. 
Hawkins (pianist) 80-478d. 

— , Rush C. 81-269d. 

*' Hawkins " (light cruiser) 81- 
1208d. 

Hawley, James H. 81-423o. 
Hawthorn, G. M. P. 80-882b. 
Haxton, Heniy Raymond: ere 
Preface 80-XlV, 

HAT, XAN 81-:i44a. 

— John 81-650a. 

HiTABBX, TADASH, count 81- 
344b. 

Hayden, Sir Henry H. 81-21 2d, 
214b. 

Haye, forest, Fr. 88-1032 (F4); 
Sl-162d. 

Hayes (botanist) 80-479b. 

— , a. W. 80-190C. 

Hay, OUver P. a8-l2d. 

Hay (U.S.) 88-856b. d. 

— fever Sl-1221b. 

Hayford, J. P. 81-214a. 506b. 
203d, 213a. 

Hay River, (^n. 81-1 150d. 
llayatuUa Khan S0-65e. 
Hayneoourt, Fr. 80-536 (02); 81- 
534d. 

Hays, WiU H. 88-^la. 
ilaywood, A. U. 80-540b. 

, W. D. 88-7560. 

Ilttxebrouck, Fr. 80-267b. 

Haxil Arab. l^l 66o. 

RAZiXTT, WXXXXAX OAEBW 
Sl-344b. 

Head (anat.) 86-597o. 
Headquarter wing Sl-471o. 

Ileal, Ambrose SO-283o. 

Health, Board of (S<K>t.) 88 - 
382b. 

— , Board of <U.S.) 8l-700b; 88 - 
8730. 


Health centres 80-651c, 811b. 

— insurance 81-3451). 608d, 

803d; Belgium 81*697a; 
Bosnia-'Horxcgovina 80-474d; 
Cseohoslovakia 80-700a; Den- 
mark 80-830d; Friuice 81- 
697a; Germany 81-265c; Hol- 
land 81-377e; Italy 8l-697a; 
Switserland 81-697b; U.S. 81- 
701b. 

— Insurance Act (1911): ter 
National Health Insurance Act 

— , medical officers of 80-66 lb; 
8 1-43 40. 

— MXNXBTRT 81-344b; 80- 

1025c; blind 80-4tvia; building 
81-325d; hospitals 81-38:id; 
housing scheme 8l-307d; in- 
fluensa 81-488d; nurses’ regis- 
tration 81-U64ii; pensions 88- 
53a; Poor Law 8i-126d; school 
children 80-651 a; tuberculosis 
8i-784d. 

— organisation, international : 
«ee International Health Or- 
ganisation. 

— supervision (Industrial) 81- 
460c, 461b. 450h; 88-967a. 

— work (JJ.S.) 88-872b. 

Ilealy. J. E. Sl-llOOd. 

— . TmOTHT M. 81-345c; 80- 

096d. 

— , William 80-640c. 

Hen rat, Phoebe Apperson 80- 
63ld. 

— , Sir William H. 81-1 176b. 

WXXUAM m. 81-346d. U 1 3a. 
KiABT AND LCTHG SDE- 
gery 81-346a, OOld, 000b. 
-bl.>ck 81-350a. 

— DX8BASXB 81-.349b, 890a; 
88-1 03c, 848c, 5:id. 

■— flutUn* 81*.351c; pathology of 
1D-I37d; soldier's heart 81- 
006b; trench fever 88-773c. 

— muscle : sec Myocardium. 

— rot (bot.) 80-36 lb. 

HEAT 81-352a, 031b; 89-lOOd; 
measuromont 80-048c; oceanic 
circulation 81-U67d; radio- 
active nmltcr 88-223a; steam 
ttirbine 88-703o; volcanic gas 
81-2110.. 

— conduction of : tee Conduc- 
tion of heat. 

Heath, St. George 80-822b. 
Heathcote's pyrometer 88-2 15d. 
Heating, domestic 81*176b. 

HBATON, BXE J. BXNNXKEE 

81-30ld. 

Heat stroke Sl-906d. 

— unit : tee Calorie. 

Heavy case air bombs 80-844. 

— stick bomb 81-1213d. 

Hebron, Pal 88-820 (D7), 16d. 
H5buterne, Fr. 88-516 (Al>: 81- 

265a. 

Heoke, Robert Culbertson 81- 
350o. 

Heoke. E. Sl-876b. 

Hecker, O. 81-200d, 2l4a. 
Heoksfaer, August 80-752o. 
Hector (planet) 80-207a. 

Tleddle. James 81-1 100b. 
Hedgehog 80-07 la. 

HBDIN, 8VBN ANDBEB 81- 
361d. 

ITedloy, Charles 80-l47c. 

Iledonal 80-136d. 

** Hedwig von Wissmann ” (ship) 

80- 876a. 

Heenan and Froude brake 80- 

BXBEINGBN, J08XA8 VON 

81- 302a, 150d, 85:jd. 
Heernigon, von (general) 81«150c. 
Hefner candle 81-4 20b. 

HegetiUs, Roland 81-418b. 
Hegel, O. W. F. 80.773b. 
Hegelianism 88-97a. 

Hegyalja, mts., Hung. 81-406a. 
Heiberg, Gunnar 81-1 155c. 
Hcidweiler (Hoid wilier), Fr. 81- 

156 (F4). 

Heicrli, Jakob 88-647o. 

HBIJXBMAN8, BBBMANN 

81-302a, a7eb. 

Hei-lung-kiang, prov., China: 
are Amur. 

Heim, Allmrt 81-21 4b. 

Heine, Wolfgang 81-275b. 

HBINXBKANN, WXXJJAM 81- 

362b. 

TTcine-Mcdin’s disease 80-976d. 
Heiurioh, von (general) 81- 125c. 
Heinrichsdorf, Qer. 81-867d. 
Hetnse, Karl ikuMlf S8-372d. 
Heise, G. W. lj|wi37d. 

Hejas, dist., A!li& S0-160b; 88- 
28d. 30b; cQ|merce 30-5a; 
exjpeflitionan'Jvoe 8l-736a. 

— EAILWAT JP3d2b; 80-109o; 
88-654d. 20b. 

Hekla Hook, mts., Spits. 88- 
562d. 

Hela, pen., Oer. 80-708a. 

Helena, Ark. tO-lOOa. 

— , Moai. 81-976d. 


Helena Victoria, princess 88 - 
10590. 

»d, 27b, 2684, 271b foil 
’* iiclgoliuid " (battleship) 18- 

4380. 

Hclianthus 80-477d. 

Heliocoptcr 80-94d, 

Heligoland, isl, (Jer. 80-848b; 
8l-1087d 

HXXJGOXJtND BIGHT 81- 

363b. 1069c, 053d; 88-610b. 
Heliograph 88«492b. 
licliopoliH, Egy. 80-520C, I53b. 
Ileiiontat 88-62Hb. 

Heliotherapy 88-223C, 784b. 
Heliusiuoography 88-623a. 

Helium M-883a: 89-60d; 88 - 
22.3a, 5.594. 

Hellnnd-Uuuscn (geographer) 
8l-U68b, 

Hcllcpetie, G. S0-430a. 
llcllcr, Wolfgang 81-4 19c, 

Hellos, capo. Gallipoli Penin. 80- 
8tK)c, 718a; 81- 1076a. 

Hcllmer, Eiiuard 80-324d. 
Hclmand, riv., Afg. 80-65a. 
Hclmert, Friedrich Robert 81- 
206d. 

RELMBT, gns 81-360c; 88-11 6a. 
UelmUoUt, U. L. F. von 80- 
622b. 

Hcisingborg, Swed. 88-620b. 
Helsingfors, Fin. 81-74a. 

Helwan, Egy. 80-529o, I77a. 

Hem, Fr. 88-.510 (F7), 

Henting, Fr. 8i-150d. 

Hemiplegia (med.) 80-507o. 
Herniptera 88-420c. 

Hemnil, Fr. 80-268 TV. (B2). 
Hemon, Louis 80-56 Id. 

Hemp 88-143a, 145b. 
llompel, Walter Mattiios 80- 
960b. 

BBBCT, OHAELBS NAFIIE 

81-366d. 

Hendayc, Pr. 8l-U7d. 
Hendecourt, Fr. 80-268 IV. (C3); 
81-532C. 

Henderson, Alice 80-1 18b. 

— , Alfred E. 81-1166d. 

— , ARTRTTE 81-3664, 702d, 

718a; 88-324c. 

— , C^harles 80-10tc. 

BXE DAVID 81-367e. , 

— , James Blacklook S0-44b. 

— , Norman 88-79d. 

— , Sir Reginald 80.311b. 

— . Regin^d G. 80.742a. 
Henderson City, Ky. 81-676d. 
Hendon, Mdx. 88-84 la. 
Hendrick, Burton Jesse 88-409o. 
Ifendrikson K. 81-208e. 

Heueker. Sir William 88-405o. 
Henequen fibre 81-035a. 

Hengelo, Holl. 81-374a. 
Hom-celluloSe 80-50 1b. 

H6ninel, I<V. 80-268 IV. (B2); 
81-2650. 

Henin-sur-CoJoul Fr. 81-2.*6a; 

80-268 IV. (B2); 88-523o. 
Henley regatta 81-21 7a. 
Ucimeouin, Maurice 81-164d 
Henri, Robert 88-9o. 

Henriot, £. 81-154b. 

ITenriquex (Austrian gengrsl) 80- 
673d. 

— Carvahal, Francisco 88-86Q0. 
Henry of Prussia, prince M- 
503b. 

— ,BDWAED XJJSBON 81- 

307d. 

— , O. 8l-367d: 80-1 17b. 

~, VICTOR 8l-368a. 

— , Victor (chem.) Ml>300a. 
Henry Phipps Institute 81-401b. 
Henry Street Settlement 88 - 
11650. 

BKN8CHBL, BXE GBOEGB 

Sl-308a. 

Hensen. V. 81-1 169b. 

HXNBON. H. BBN8UET 81- 

308b: 80-686d. 

Hcnesch (German officer) 81- 
860b. 

Hepburn Act (19C6) 81-545a. 
Hcrakloion, Medit. : see Cendia. 
licra Lacinia, ten pie of 80-183b. 
Herald, isl, A ret. l^lOOo* 
llerat, Afg. 8S-G0c. 

H6raucourt, Fr. 81- 100b. 
Herbert, Alfred 81-8^a. 
Ilerbertshohe, N.G. 81-nOla. 
BXEBBETBOH, ANDEBW J. 

Sl-30gb, 207c; 80-703b. 
Herbin, Auguste 88-7b. 

Hercules, mine, Ida. 81-4220. 
“Hercules" (ship) 80-100b. 
Hercus, E. O. 81-3.56c. 

Hercseg, Francis 81-4 ’9o. 

Herd, instincts of 80-4 27c. 
Herderschee, A. Franssen 81- 
nood. 

Heredity 81-109b, lib, 900d; 

8S-1136d; 80-781d. 
Herefordshire, 00., E g. 88- 
840a. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph 80-1170. 
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Herat, Oskar l»l*271b. 
HArloourt. Fr, »1-156 (A6J. 

BXEKOMtm, nm ^ 

ton Sl-ilOSe. 
llorlant, M. i0-068a. 

Iferleville, Tt, W-f>24b. 

Herlitw, Fr. 80-208 IL (D4). ^ 
Ucirrnann, Georg : tee Borohardt, 
Georg A. 

— , Fetor Sa-Mfld. 

Hsririanngtadtf Hung. : Nagyn* 

BnlStUn’, ABU. (author) U- 
368o, lA2d. 

— , A. (selontlst) 81*8^1b. 
H«rmaphi‘o<lito 88-4210. 

Horrn^e, Belg. 80-433d. 
HormAton, Uolg. 81-160b. 
Hermioff, W. 81-270a, Sm; 10- 
53tt (B5). 

Hernarules v. Thoftiiui )MI-1043d. 
Hernia 88-8480. 

Herod the Great (etatue) 80- 
1790 . . 

Hero Fund 80-579d. 

Heron, David 81- 10b. 

Heroult. P. T. U 80-960o. 
HerouU arc furnace 8i-A02a, 
H4roiix, HomAre 80-5fllb. 
Herrerai Carloe fl-322o, 

— , Cletulo 8l-93t«>. 

Iferrora. prov.. Pan. 88-22a. 
HerresohoiT, John Brown 80- 
40.*ib. 

HBEEtOKp EOBIET 81-30So. 

Horries, Hir WUliam 8l-lia9b. 
Herring flnheneil 88-.386a. 
Hereing, CHto 88-(K)5b, d. 000b; 
81-10750. 

IlorsUh Belg. Si'‘7Q8d. 

flohi Count von 81-308d» 
^Od foil; 8O-410d, 3410; 88- 
lOOldr 1085d, 

Ilertwig. Hiohard 88-1 1.34d, 421a. 
Herte mochanutm 8S-612d. 
BBETZOa. JAMIS B. M. 81- 
300a, lt77o; 88-535d. 
Hertaeprung, E. 80-208o. 

HervO. Gtiatave 81-131o, llOSd. 
Il«rv4, Belg. 80-433d. 

Hervw. Franoie 81-003a. 
BBEFilU, BAIIL 81-3090. , 

Heraegovina: •«« Boema and 
Heriiegovina. 

Heral. Theodor M-n30o. 

Hees, Moaoa 8t-1129d. _ . 

Heaae. Prince Frederiok Charles 
of, 81-740. 

Heaae, Hermann 81-228a. 

Heaae. terr., Qer. 81-232 (tables)* 

234b. 

HesasUmaa, H. 80-480o. 
Ueaae-Naasau, prov., Qor. 81* 
254a. 

Heaton. Mdx. 88-84 la, 
Heti^-Het^, vfil., C^. 80-53 lb; 
8l-350a. 

Heterogameta 8S-420a. 
Heterogluooaldea 80-04 lb. 
lloieroaygoia 81-lOOc. 

Houdioouri, Fr. 81-861b. ^ , 

Heure, Bureau International do r 
81-5390. 

Heure le Homain, Belg. 80-433d. 
Heurtley magniOor 8t-604o. 
//«e«a tfra9iU§n»i9: aee Para rub- 
ber tree, 

Heveenc (chem.) 88-299a. ^ 
Hewart, Hir Gordon 81-68ra. 
Hewitt. G rally 80-282d. 
HBWLKTt, MAVE80B R. 81- 
309c, 2c. , _ 

Ilexameihylone-tetramine 88- 
300d. 

Hexaruine 80-975b. 
HexanitrcKllphenylamlne 81-51i<. 
Hexanitrodiphenyl-aulphido 81- 
51a. 

Hexavalotit oletiients 88-300o. 
Heydebrand, von (poHtioian) 81- 
200o. 

Heydobreok, Gon. von 80-900o. 
ITeyermana, H. : *00 Heijermaiia.. 
Ileytu, Georg 81-235b. 

Hoynoke, Kurt 81.226b, 

H1T8B, PAtn. J. L. 81-369d. 
Heyat op dsn Derg, Belg. 80- 
I57a. 

Heyaie (poHtioian) S8-370b. 

Hiha, Hamed cl 81.984d. 

HlBilBH. JORN OEIBE 81- 

309d: 8)UJ49 c1. 

Hibbert, H. 80-590c. 
lUbbing, Minn. 81-981d, 
Hicemmh JB-976a. 

HXCimtt, EOBBET 8. 81- 

3«9d, 2o. 

Hickory wood 80-34b. 

Hidalgo, atate, Mcx. 81-934e. 
Hide powder 8l-742d. 

Hidea 88-t4.3b. 

Hiehau, Ana. 80-345b. 
Hieroglyphics 80-177o. ^ 
Hi|;ginboUotn, Frederiok J. 81- 

B1Q01M80K* 

•i^sron. 
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HlOOmBOir, TBOMAA 
Wantwortb n-370b. 

H^am Ferrers, Northants. 88- 

Iligh Cornmissioiier (Austrslia) 
8i-260d. 

— Commissioner fEgypt>80-949a. 

— Commissioner (India) 81-447b. 

— Commiaaioner of the Ei^ub- 
lic: 000 Republic, High Com- 
miaaiooer of the. 

'^High aiatof Diving’* 8t-893a. 

— expUjsivea : tea undtr Ex- 
plcNiivea. 

— exploaive bomba 80-844. 

— oi^ioaive shell 80-^2d, 120d, 

Highland Park, Mieh. 81-940d. 

— Ridge, Belg. 80-536b. 
Highlands and Islands Medioal 

Servioe Board 8i-rt45o. 

High River, Can. 8O-IO80. 

— schools (U.B.) 88-8550. 

— speed Steele 81-924a. 

— Wood, Fr. 88-513a. 

— Wycombe, Bucks. 88-588b. 

Hilbert, D. 81-876d, 

RlLDiEEARB880K, RHOO 

R. 81-370b. 

Hiklitoh, Jacob 81-11 Mb, 
HU^rde, Eugene Woldomar 80- 

Hill, Sir Arthur Norman 88- 
453a. 

— , A. V. 88-1030. 

— , DAVID JATNB 81.370b. 

David SpMce 81^41046. 

— , JAMB8^EOiai 81-3700. 
— , Deonard 81-460o. 901 0. 

— , Leonard Erskine 80-705O, 

— , Sir Maurico 88-45aa. 

— , OOTAVIA 81-370d. 

— , Thomas OeorgO 80-482o. 

Hill 60, Belg. 8l-953b. llOtd, 
1102a; 81-9590. 

— 70, Belg. 80-27.3d foil., 279b. 

— 132. Fr. 80-601 a. 

— 187, Fr. 80-6044. 

— 199, Fr. 80-8Q40. 

— 201, Fr. 80-Wb. 

nillah, dial, Mesop. 81-916b, 
7690. 

Hill-Murray, Wm. 80-463b. 
Hillsborough. N.Br. 81-949b. 

— Co.. Fla. 8I-8I0. 
llillyer Art Gallery 88-501 a. 

Hilo, Hawaii 81-342b. 

Himalayas, mta.; India 81-218a; 

80«2b, |44a. 

Htmly, (iarl Frisdrioh A. 8t- 
2i^a. 

Hiinmelborg, Aus. 80-579b. 
RXKDBNBlhla, PAUl. ADD- 
tdff ton 81-3704. 803^ Cam- 
brai 80-280a foil.; Eastern 
Front 80-8974, 901d, 9104; 
Verdun 8i-922a: Vistula-San 
otMirations 88-929a. 

’'Hi ndenburg *' (battle-oruiser) 

88-4410. 

Hindenburg dole 81-272b. 

— donation 81-270b. 

— Line 80-2744 foU., 278d foil., 
534b: U-088d. 

Hindian, riv., Pers. 88-65b. 
Hindieh Barrage, Mesop. 81- 
917b. 

Hindu Wak00 (Houghton) 80- 
856b. 

Hinduism 81-433a. 

Hindus 81-4394. 

RXNBB. W^KIE DOWMIE 
8l-d71b; 8i-895b. 

Hinges. Belg. 81-8144. 
Ili^ajVrthur Robert •0-307a. 
HZNTZB, PAUL ton 81-S71o, 
272(1; 80-342C. 

Hintienberg, Latv. 80-888 III 
(CDl); 8l-730a. 

Hip (anat.) 81-1 21 8d. 

Ilipper, von (adml.) 80«848b; 

8r-1073a, 661a; 80-743o. 
Hippocrates 81-Oa. 

Hippopotamus 81-750b. 

Hirohito (Japanese prince) 81- 
656(1. 

Hlrondella, Fr. 81-2784. 
lliroahinia, Jap. 81*6414. 

Hirach, Paul 81-275b. 

ITirschfeld. Georg 81-226d. 
Hirsengon, Fr. 81-1 67o. 

Hiraon, Belg. 8l-16^. 

Hirtsbaeh, Fr. 81-1 OTo. 

His. bundle of 81-^7o. 

— , W. a8-118e. 

Hispano-Sujlsa engine 80-50d, 
39a (table). 

Hiatamine 
908d. 

Histidine 
Hiaws. An 
Hit, Mssop. 

Hitchcoek, Fri . 

— , OlOEOB 81-3714. 

anilET M. 81-3714; 88- 
899b. 

Hittites (tiioe) 80-1774. 

Hivaoa, isl., Pao. U. 88-2a. 
Hialmarson (soldier) 88-584. 


81-902b, 



Hierkinn. Nor. 81-11686. 

HJert, Johan 8I-II880, 1044b^ 
Hi^,KimdMMi38e. 

Nor. 81-lt52b. 
Hobby* WilUam P. 88-7194. 
Hobhouse, L. T. 80-4274; 88 - 
98o. 

Hobo College, Chieago 88-8774. 
Hoboken* N J. il-ll02b; 88 - 
8544. 

Hobson, Bulraer 81-658o. 

— . 8. d. 81-824e. 

Hooking. Joseph 81-3714. 

— , 8ILA8 R. 81-3714. 

Hodeda, Arab. 80-164b (map), 
166a, 5a. 

Ilocige, Harold 81-11064. 
—.Torn 8t-373a: 80-1028d. 
Hodgenville, Ky. 88-3894. 
H<xlges, George H. 81-675a. 
RODORIN, nOMAS 81-372a. 
Hocigson, Sir Frederick 81-21^. 


— , Ralph 81-m>. 

— , 8Bua>v 


iWOETR R. 81-372a; 

88-08C. 

— , Stuart 81-1 106a. 

H^ler, Ferdinand 88-647o, 4d. 
H<Sdmea6-V4s&rh41y. Hung. 81- 
405 (D4), 406a. 

Hoefer (general) 81-81 4a. 

Hoel, A.M-66^. 

Hoffmann, A. 88-638a. . 

— , Adolf. 8O.42O0; 81-276b. ' 
— , Josef 80-325b. 

— , K. 80-883b. 

Hoffmann Manufacturing Co. 
81-8 15b. 

HOflach, Aus. 8a-600a. 

Hofman, Frits 88-29^. 

Hofmann (general) 80-863a, 867e; 
81-8014. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von 80- 
326b: 81-2254. 

Hc^meyr, Gysbert 88-533e. 
HofuL Arab. 80-1 65a: 88-660. 
ROUETR, DAVID Q. 81-372b: 

80- 178a: 88-656o. 

— , Janet E.: art Courtney* Mrs. 
W. L. 

Hog cholera fMI-363a. 

Hogan, P. J. 81-5884. 

Hoge, John 81-1 120b. 

Hog Island. Pa. 88-504, 450b. 
Hogspear 81-101 lb. 

“Hggie" (ci^ser) 81-10694; 81- 

Hohsnberg, Bophls, Duohsss of 

81- 147(1; 80-^24. 

Hohsnlohe, Prinee Gottfried su. 

80~33Qd- 

, Prince Konrad of 80-621a. 
MohensaUa, Oer. 81-232a. 
Hdhenstein, Ger. 80-888 I (C6): 
81-868b. 

Hoheniollorn dynasty 81-2734. 

— Redoubt, Fr. 81-273a. 
Hoisting (mining) 81-9674. 
Holabird, Md. 81-863o. 

Holborn, L. F. C. 81-3594. 
Holborn-Kurlbaum pyrometer 
80-2164. 

Holbrool^ Normsn 88-607a. 
ROLBitOOXB, JOOBP 
Oharlss 8i-372b. 

Holcomb, Marcus H. 80-737o. 
BOISW, int SDWAED B. 

U-372e; S0.400a. 

Holdsworth, Annie E. 81-7444. 
Holinose, Pol. 81-874a. 
Holland^ir A. E. A. S0-532b. 

— , RiuhiT BOOTT Sl-373a. 

— , Norah t0-561a. 

ROLUUID, Europe 81-37Sa. 
238b: 80-761b; coalfislds 81- 
216a; commerce and industry 
80-432b, 444a* 042a, 88-142c 
(table); (iivoroo BO-SIto; educa- 
tion 81-3784; ftnanoe 81-377a, 

80- 3240, 81-410 (table); history 

81- 3794. 80-441b, 88-157(1. 

1076a; nortioulture 81-3744; 
housing 81-4004; International 
Labour Conference 81-68a; 
Lab(]!ur League 81-6944; labour 
legial^oa il-095b, 391c; re- 
ligion 81-690a, 0814; shipping 
8i-375a, 88-446a, 458c; strikes 
88-5934; woman suffrage 88 - 
1039b. 

Hcilliok, C^lharles Arthur 80-4824. 
Hollings, Nina 8S-1062a. 
Hollogne, fort, Bel^ 81-763a. 
Hollywood, Cal. 81^84. 

Holm, Edvard 80-833b. 

Holm, isl., Ger. 80-797d. 

— , sound, Scot. 8t-374a. 

Holmes, A. 81^-2160. 

— , Sir Charles J. 8S-4b. 

— , Constsnee 81-10674. 

— . 8. J. 88-U42C. 

W C to '■463ft 

H<iluo'n, FV. 80-268 IV (E6); 81- 
533d. 

— , wood, Fr. 8t-517d. 
Holophanc lantern 81-766b. 
Heiophytic plants 81-1 169b. 
Holoftoio 81-ll69b. 

ROLEOTD, Bm OHAEtBi Si- 

381b. 


Holst, Gustav 8l^lOt74L 
— , N. 0. 8i-213d. 1 

— , Roland 81-3790. 1 

Holstein, Ladwk 80-833b. I 

— Ledreborg; Count 80-631b. 
Holt, J^win Bisseil S0-426o. 

John A Co. 81-11350. 

— . Richard Durning 8t-453a. 
Holtsdahl, O. 8I-2I60. 

Hdlti^ bei Innsbruck, Aus. 8S- 

Holt-Ookley soheiuc 81-1 163b. 
Holt tractor 88-740b. 
liotiModorff, Henning von 81- 
1076c, 267a; 88-6O60., 

boltXmjMi, BBtnaoB 
JuUua <l-88ib. 

Holy Ghost Oollei|m^ Pittsburgh ; 

000 Duquesne L Diversity. 
Holyoke, Mass. 8i-864b: 88- 

Holyro^ osstie. Scot. 80-928c. 
Holy war: ee« Jihad. 

Hdls, German Communist leader 
88-373a. 

Hols, Arno 80-8594. 

— . Max 81-2784, 280e. 
Holsmiuden. Ger. 88- 159b. 
Holswarih turbine ii-523a. 
Horuaeotsly 88-1 133a. 

Homan, Delink 81-4 19b. 
Homburg, Qer. 88-342b. 

Home defence (air) 81-834. 

— Life Insurance Company 81- 
6004. 

— Office 8I-3440; S0-648a, 669o; 
S8-969a. 

Homer, 1 a. SS-73b. 

Homerton Sohool for Defective 
Children 80-812b. 

Home Rule (India) Sl-430b; 80- 
4520. 

— Rule (Ireland) 81-552a; 80- 
9910, 1000b, 10274, 099b. 

— Rule (Scotland) 88-3814. 

— Rule Bill, Ireland (1912-4) 81- 
6684; 80-203a; a8-259c. 

— Rule Bill. Ireland (1920) 81- 
577a; 80-10274; 81-580o. 

— service 80-80a. 

— Service Labour Corps 81- 
8440. 

Homestaks Mining Co. S8-549a; 
S1-056C. 

Home visitation 88-768o, 872o. 
Hamms Libre, L* 80-7014; 81- 
11084. 

Homoplasy 88-1 133a. 

Homopedar alternators: see In- 
dosimr alternators. 

Hamosygote Sl-199e. 

Homs, N.Af. Sl-613e. 

Heskam prov., China 80*668e: 88- 
7264. 

BeonDUEAB, state, C.Am. II- 
88Ib: 88-10^4, 374; finance 
U^6e,i8-74c. 

Honey, 8. M. G. de 88-534e. 
HonOeur, Fr. ao-443b. 

Hongkong, China 80-667b; 81- 
205a; n-132b, 603c. 
HOnigftohmid (chemist) S8-219b. 
Honiuulu, Haw. 81-342b; 88- 
726e: 81-827b. 

Honour, Ck>urts of (Qer.) 81- 
256a. 

HOOD, HOEAOB L. A. 81- 
382a; 8l-006n; 81-1070b. 

*’ Ho^ ’* (battlecruiser) 81-4134, 
792b: 81-1 206s. 

HoOlddorp, Holl. 81-374b. 
Hooge, Belg. 88-1 103a. 

— , Fr. Sl-272b. 

Hooglecd, Belg- 88-1098 (Gl). 
Hooker, Brian 80-1 18b; ia-34a. 
— , BXE JOSEPH D. Si-382a. 

— , R. H. 81-980b. 

Hooker, isl., Arct. 80-190b. 
Hooker telescope 80-303C. 
Hookworm 88*1 18M, 120a. 
H(x^r, Benjamin W. 

— jFmnklin Henry : see Preface 
k-XlV; Public Assistance 88- 
208, 212a. 

— , Luther 80-283d. 

— , P. J. 81-n07a. 

— mt., Antarc. 80-141b. 

BOO^, BBRBBET O. 88- 

900c, 901a; Sl-382a: 88-805a; 
81-98b. 

— Children’s Relief Fund 88- 
2930. 

“ Hooverising ” 81-084. 

ROPE, SIR ANTHONY 81- 

382o. 

— , Sir Georgs P. W. 80-Oa. 

—> Linton i0-52d. 
Hopc-Hswkins, Anthony 81-2e. 
Hope, mt., Antarc. 80- 143a. 
Hepkins, Frederick Gowland 88- 
103b, 931d. 

Hopkins bridge 80-502 (plate); 
503b. 

Hops IO-479b, 

Hopwood, Frsneis J. S.: see 
Southborough. 

Horimont, «-470d. 

Horisbn slh^o. 

— . artificial i8-62Sa. 


1185b; 

80 - 8610 . 

Hormus. sir. ofi ee« Ormus. 
Hornbach, (jer. Ii-342b. 
Xlornbostel, Henry lO-lliid. 
Hornby, C. H. St. John 80-288a, 


— , HBNEY 8. ROElfB. let 

La^ll-d^* 278brj£4132bi 
88-425b. 

— , Herbert P. 40-283a. 

-iss&jsfaa*- 

Hornea (hot.) 80-483b. 
Horniblow, Emilie HUda 88- 
^ 1056c. 

Horniman, Annie £. F. 80-855c. 
Hornsby-Akroyd oil engine 81- 
519b, 

Hornsey, Mdx. 88-841a. 
Horodec. Gal. 80-888 (CO). 
Horodenka, Rum. 80-888 (J5), 
Horowits, L. 80-324(1. 

Horse 88-6214 loll., 66d; 80-7084, 
81a; Hungary 81-410a; Russia 
88-31 lb: S. Africa i8-630d: 
supernormal faculties 8i-203b; 
veterinary work 88-10574; 
World War 8I-O880, 88-62ld. 

— artillery S0-257d; 81-11924. 

— racing a8-566b; 80-1020c. 
BOEBUrr* BXE VXOTOE 81- 

a83a. 

Hort en, No r. 81-11610. 

ROETRT, NIKOLAUS 81- 

. 883b, 417a. 

HortiouHure 80-4804, 476d, 023b. 
Horton, Max 88-60^. 

EOilBET P. 81-3830. 

§ Horus dynasty (Egy.) 80-177a. 
orvath. John Sl-418o. 
osain ibn ‘All : se« Hussin ibn 
^•AU. 

Hoskins, Arthur Reginald 80- 
880a, 8824. 

BOBPXTAXJI 81-3830, 803o. 

1163a, 669a; U.S. 81-1165b, 
88-8720. 875c. 

— , Military 80-2444, 415b. 2104, 
81-1 165a: auxiliary 88-2564; 
base hospitals 80-2464; BeL 

» ‘an wounded 88- 1064a; camps 
l-750d; Canadian gtatistira 
S0-557a; finance 81-385n; 
prisoners of war 88-150o; 
Territorial 80-244o. 81-11644; 
U.S. 8l.386b; V.A.D. work 
88-10550. 

— ships 80-2464; IS-Ollb. 

— Supply Depots 88-10624. 
Hostages 81-1254. 

Hostenbach, Ger. 88-343a. 
Hot^blast stove: •«« Cowper 
stove. 

Hotchtos drive 8i-I000o. 

— fuse 80-1304. 

— gun 81-8184. 

— machine rifle 88-282d. 
Hotbsn, Alan Q. 80-9o. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 80-1954, 

— Springs. Wyo. 8S-1091o. 

— Wire valve 81-1864. 
Houdemont, Belg* 80-434o: 81- 

bSu^BTOH. STAiaiT 
, tt-887oie6-8eflb. 

Houill^res, Fr. 81-lOOd. 

Hours Convention 81-395b. 
aOUEB OP LABOUR Sl-387o. 
692o, 6944; S0-1024o; Austria 
81-6954; Belgium li^Ob; 
Holland 81-^b; Italy 81- 
605a: J^an Sl-696a; msdical 
aspect 8I-OOI0; Norway 81- 
695c; output, effect on 81- 
4604, 80-f63o; Spain Sl-605d; 
etrikes, effect on 88-6874; 
Switierland 81-380b; time 
rates 88-946a, 81-720b. 

— : U.S. 81 -696a: coal industry 
8O-71I0: ohiMren 81-671a; 
railways 81-236b; women 88- 
105.3a, 3044d. 

BOUBB* BDWAED MANDBLL 

81-3954: 8t-800a, 887o* 37a. 
House duty 80-982b. 

— fly 81-8a* 806d, 897b* 9054; 
80-025C. 

BOUSXNO 81-306a. 345b; 80- 
184c. 760b; Canada 80-550a: 
Germany 81-255a: Holland 
81-3774; Ireland 81-5514; 
munition workers 81-72 la; 
national scheme 8t-210b; Scot- 
land S1-307C, 88-882b: welfare 
work 8S-068b. 

U.S. 8l-401a, 607^ 704a; 
Baltimore 80-^395a; Cortkota^ 
lion 88-874a; Pittsburgh 8B- 
108a; rent laws (1920) 11-11 17o; 


Boning system 81-398c, 

— ' ( Admtinnal Ptiwers) Act 
(1919) 80-10164. 1025c, 1844; 
Sl-345b; 88-382b. 

— bonds 80-1025o: Sl-345b. 

-r Commission (Mich., . 1910) 
81-40lb. 


See poge tI4S lor oxpUmaiion of Index ^*tcm. 
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HSRCIT^illDi 


SiliHde^ niim^ tthm irmn»Mt€rut9d vary 

bmtween liJiafd ¥. fhtfufwm te ain JtaidY. 


SbiMilitt Tdwft maimlBti 
Aot (1919) tl-Wd. - 

HQiHSAW, 'tpUmt tt<402o. 

bo^vom; oAvxp F. n- 

409d; me. 

Hou8ton7T«ic. ai-7lWi 854b, 

llouibulst^ |or«8t, B^. Si*814o: 
•9-1098 (Dl). llDSb, 1110a. 

Houx, F. I^. W-1099O. 

Houx, Balft. Sl-109d. 

Ilovden, Andet*8 11-11500. 

Hove, Hus. tt-841a. 

Howard, Cbarloi J. S.. lOtb Earl 
of Carlisle : see Oarhslb. 

— , Daniel E. 81-756^. 

Ebeneser $Umd. 

— . George J., ^ Bari of Car- 
lisle : $e 0 (CM-bile. 

— , Bir Henry SO-GSOc, 

John O^en i0-18Sd. 

— , Leknd Osslan $0-920. 

Hbwarth. Oabert J, R. 81-368b. 

BOWBLU, WIXJUAM D. 81- 
402d, 

Howitwr Sl-ima, 1026a; tO* 
252c: oartridgos 80- 127c: 

mountings 81-1197d; naval: 
see Bot^thr o were, naval: 
shrapnel 80-202c; sound record 
88-248^ trench-mortars com- 
pared 88-774e. 

— batteries 80-259a. 

Howth, Ire. 81-857d; 88-710b. 

Iloxie. Robert Franklin 88-380da 

Hoy, isl.. Scot. SS-374a. 

— , sound, Bcot. 88-874a. 

Hoyer, Ger. 88-376b. 

Hoyos. Alexander* Count SO- 
332d: 81-33a. 

Ilrdlioka, Ales 80-14G4* 

Hroan^ (AssyrioL) 80-lV. 

Hntbiessow, Pol. 80-m (Ol), 
893o. 

Hsinminton, China Sl-888b. 

Hsiung HsNitig SS-726a. 

Hsa Bhih-ohaog 8O-60(»}; 81- 
975o. 

Huai, riv., Chixia 80-6G8a. 

Huang Hsing 80-668a. 

Hubbard, George 80-538a. 

Huber, G. 80-1 64a. 

Huber Manufacturing Co, 88- 
730a 

HGbl, H. von 88-626b. 

Huch, Rioarda 81-227d. 

Huoswa, Pd. 80-888 (Ql). 

Hudders^ld, Yorka. S8-840o, 
942b: 80-870a. 


HudivOler, JV. 8t-162b. 

Hudson, Bir R. A. 81-1147d. 
—.W.H. 81-20. 

HudsMi, riv.r N.Y. 81-817a: 88- 
2550. 

Uudsoii*s Bay Co. 81-733o: 80- 
6G0b. 

Hu5,Pr.LC.81-457b. 

Huebna. 8. B. 8i-5Q2d. 

Huene, Friedrich von 8S"^12d. 
Huerta. Adolfo de la 8i-939b. 
VXOTOR2AKO 81-403a, 
036dL88-890d, 1018b. 
WJOaimB, MABaABIT A.* 
Ladp81-403b. 

BtrraB8.ABTB]mi 81-403b. 
OHAWX8 X7A1I8 8S-403b, 
545d, lllGa; 80-i95b: 88-881d, 
803b, 896a, 001a. 

— , 8IE BAmmL 81-408d: 80- 

553b. 

SPBWOIE UKOB 81-404a. 
— wSlZAlIf MOBBZS 81- 

404a: S0-a07b, lOllc: 88-450d. 
Huguenin. Mme. 80-561b. 
Hduns, Be. IO-927a. 

HuiUa, Port, W,A. 80-68 (B6). 
Hukuang. China 8O'^650d, 06^. 
Hulin odl 80-058b. 

Hull. A. J. 8O-520b. 

— , A. W. 86-770e. 

— , a. F. 80-394d. 

Hull. Can. 88-217b; 80-548a. 
Mex. 88-73o, 

BtTLt, Yorks; Sl-404b: 88-840c. 

226b: air raids 80-03d, 98d, 
Hull (seaplane) 80-52b. 

Hullueh. Belg. 80-268 (D7). 273b 
foIl;ia-482a. 

Hulton, Sir Edward 81-1 106b. 
Jlulton, colliery, Lancs. 80-700a . 
Hufmniti, h' si-l32a. 
Humbauville, 1^. 81-858b. 
Humber, riv., Eng. 81-050a. 

— . automobile 81-906 (plate). 
Humbert, Charles 81-13.5c,1109a. 
— . ClIOBOtS 2.0UX8 81-404d; 

8a-54d: 80-194b. 

Humble. Tex. 88-73o. 

Humboldt Co.. Nov. 8l^l097c. 
BHMI, ALLAH OCTAVtAN 
Sl-404d. 

— , David 88-OOa. 

— . Winiom Fraser 81-214d. 
Humi^res, Robert d* 81-154a. 

BmcpBiomos, iKaai- 

b«Kll<405,. 


Ulm$lkr9ft w. A. 8i-815a. 
Hum^rey pump 81-522b. 

Hump speed (seaplaiie) i0-52b. 
Humus, jDhsot a0-481b. 

Hunddi <^lna SO-GOSb. 

Hunobun, China 81-8d8d. 
Huneus, Antonio 88-4i54b. 
Hungarian language 81- 11 1 Id. 
HHMaAAT 81-405b, e; 80-dl5b, 
70Od‘, agriculture 81-406a, 80- 
749b: army 81-41 le, 10320. 
104 ta, 80-238d; oommeroo and 
industry 81-4()6b. 410b, 80- 
317d, n-311o (table); divorce 

80- 846C: ^ucatioii Sl-4l0c, 
816a; finance 81-4000, 80- 
322b, 323d; infant mortality 

81- 467b: International Finan- 
cial Conference Sl-08u; re- 
ligion 80-51f>b: woman suf- 
frage 81-I039b. 

— ;//<Sto7u 81-4t0d, 34a: Aus- 
trian rdaitons 80-322b, SSOc; 
Russian Invasion (1015) 80- 
582b: treaty of KeulUy 82- 
40a; Yugosla^a M- 1 1 19b, 
1121d. Set) tUto Austrian Em- 
pire: History. 

— : IdteroUure 81-4 18c foil. 
Hunger strike 80-999o; 81-5Sd, 
570o; 8a-1035a. 

Hunt. George W. P. 80-105d. 

— , M)nron 80-195b. 

Hunter, Arthur 81-501 a. 

— , Sir Bernard 80-402d. 

— , E. H. 81-645b. 

— Edmund S0-2a3d. 

— , 8ZR BOBB&T 81-419c. 

— , Summera. SS-454b. 

— , William, Baron St-442d. 

— , Sir WilUam 80-833d. 

Hunter Committee (India) 81- 
441d. 

Huntcr-Weston, Sir Aylmer 80- 
532b. 

Huntingdon, co., Eng. S9-840a. 
Huntington, Ellsworth 80-703o; 

82- l6b. 

Huntington, W.Va. Sa-1007d. 
855a. 

Hupeh, proViL China 80-665o. 
Hurghada, ^y. 80-040d: 82- 
76 a. 

Hurley. Edward N. SS-401o. 
Hurlus, Fr. 81-601d. 

Huron, S.Dak. 82-5486. 

Hurst, Sir Cecil 80-940a. 
Hurtebise, hiU, Fr. 80-601c, 
OOSo, 


Busab, Ger. S,W. Af. 8t-380e. 
Husakow, Gal. 80-86M. 

Husband and wife, law of 88- 
ltH3d. 

BHBBXII XBH *ALI (King of the 
Hejaa) 81-4 19e; it^28d, 1079b; 
80-166b. 

Hussarek, Max, Boron 80-320a. 
H^s^n^jHusein) Huaui Pasha 

— Kamil (Sultan of Egypt) 80- 
942a, 943b. 

— Ruehdi l^usha 80-942c. 
Hutchins, Harry Burns 81-942n; 

8a-76lc. 

HUTOlOBSOlf, 8XB JOKA- 
than 8i-4i9d. 

Hutchinson, Kan. 81-673d. 
Hutc^on. AUec 88- 1060a, 
BBTIXR, 08KAE YON 81- 
410d, 1057c; i0-612d; Bomme 

Hutin, Marool ai-I108d. 
HUttenberg, Au«. S0-345a. 579b. 

BUTTON, ARTBim W. 81- 

420a. 

—, R. W. 88-015C. 

Hutton, Lancs. 88-138c. 

Ilutukhtu (Living Buddha) 31- 
974d; 88-724b. 

Huxbam, John Sl-6o. 

Huxlc^^ Thomas H. Sl-lo;' 88- 

Huy, Belg. 82-970 (G3). 076o. 
Huysmans, Camille 81-543b, 

Hua. Mor. 81-08.5c. , 

Huimer, Beni, Mor.: ses Benl^ 
Iluamer. 

Husadr, Karl 81-4 17d. 
Hviesdoslav (Slovak poet) 80* 
792b. 

Hyacinth 80-36 1b. 

Ilyaclnthe, Pdre: «ee Loyson, C. 
Hyatt, Anna 82-389d. 

Hybridism 88-420d: 81-15o; 80- 
8l4e; plaUts 80-484o. 

Hyde, Sir Clarendon 80-820c. 

— , DOTTOLAS, 8i-420a. 4b; 82- 
652d: 80-820C. 

Hyde Park, Lond. 80-1026h. 

— Pa rk, diet., Mags. 80-475b, 

BTinmABAb. am xm os- 

man All Khan, 7th Nisam 
of S1-420C. 438d. 

Hyderabad, state, India Sl-432o. 
Hydraulic circulating 88-7 8a. 
♦—press 80-120b. 

Hydraulics (turbines) 8S-798a. 


nydro-aeroplaiie: $ee Seaplane. 

Hydrobiology 80-48]c: Sl*ll^b. 

Bydrocephatus 80-598a. 

IlydroohToriiie 81-835b. 

Hydrocoelc 80-972a. 

Hydrooyaiuc gas 80-926o. 

Hydrudynamica Sl-U67d; 80* 
401b. 

Hydrogou 81-882d; 80-624b, 

9r»0d; airship fuel 8O-0t)a; 
buckmr» experimeute 8l-354a; 
o-xidatlou 88- 103b; spectrum of 
39-559b. 

pcroxkls 80-0590; 81-n09d. 

Hytirobtlic 80-<j0d. 

Hydrometallurgy 80-751b: 81- 
925c. 

Hydrone 80-629d. 

Hydrophobia 8l-707d; 80-306b, 

Hydrophone 82-628c, 527o, GlOai 
80-500. 

Hydrosol 82-lOOd. 

Hyclroxyglutaniio acid 80-643d. 

Hydroxyl : see Hydrogen per- 
oxide. 

Hydroxyproline 80-64Hd. 

Hydroxyguitioline 8a-301a. 

Hyiires, Fr. 81-117 (1)4). 

Hygiouo ai-898b, OlOc, 1221a 
army 80-244b; factories 89< 
907c; mines 81-957b. 

Hylan, John F. 81- 1120b; 80< 
838a. 

Hymaiui, Paul 80-433b, 8l3c. 

Hymenontera 8i-420o. 

Hymn of Hate 81-220C. 

Hynais, Adalbert 80-324d. 

BTNDMAN, B«NE1 

Hynes v. Colman Dock Co. 88' 
]044o. 

Ilyogo, Jap. Sl-645b. 

Hyomine 88-1 16a. 

Hyoucine l8-88b. 

}Tyt>orpituitariBin 80*802b. 

Hypnotism 88-201 b, 206b; SO 
772o. 

ITy|)ocblorites S0-950a. 

Hypo helmet: irer Smoke helms 
H3n[>opiiuitiirism 80-802b. 

Hypsometer 8l-966a. 

Hypsomeirio tints 81-842a; 8Q 
417d. 

Hyslop, James Hervey 88-2001 

Hysteria 88-205d, 425a. 467d. 

Uythe, Kent Sl-K'ld. 

Hytbla (palaeobot.) 80-482e. 

"liyuga^’ (battleship) 88-438b. 


I (in Arable names): see also J. 
I.A.F.: ««« Independent Air 

see Industrial Workers 
of the World, 
lalomitsa. Hum. SS-302d. 
lannina, Gr. 81-300o (tt^lje); 80- 
87Ta. ^ 

-r% dist» Albania 8%l()5o. 
lahya. Imam 81-1223b. 

Ibadan, Nig. 81-1 135b. 

Ibadhi (sect) 80-168b; S8-67d. 
ZBlIfiZ, YXCINTN BLABOO 
81-421a; 88-558a. 

Ibar. riv., Turk. 81-978a; 80- 
360d. 

Ibarras (Ibarra), Ee. SO*927a. 
Ibha, Arab. 80-165d, lOTd. 

Ibn RMhid (of Hall) 80-105o, 
167b. 

8A'in> (dynasty) 81-421a. 

— Ba ud (of Nejd) 80- 1600, 167o, 
lOOe; 88-65C. 

Ibn Tulun, mosque, Cairo 80- 
629o. 

Ibsen. Henrik 81-11550. 
lea,' riv., Peru: see Putumayo, 
lee 81-1 167b; geological action 
81-2l3d, 215d; speoifki heat 
81-d5db. 

— calorimeter Sl-352o. 

— fiord 88-663a. 

XOILAND 81-421b: 88-786d; 

80-832a. 

IDAHO, state, U.S. 81-4a2b. 

jpo; 83-126b. 

-i^^alls, Ida. 81-422b. 

Iddo, isl.. Nig. 31-1135^ 724o. 
Idealism, personal 8i-97b. 

Idea JVaMonate 81-11 10a. 

Idiocy, tests for 81*15d. 
Idiopathic tetany 80-882a. 

*' Idle Mondays ” order 81-18 lo. 
XDBXSX (Arab chief) 81-423i>; 
80- 106c, 167d^ 

Ifni, enclave of, Mor, 81-9840. 


ihsan, mt., ArSb. 80«i^ 
Hnu, Nig. 81*7240. 

Ikhwan: sssAkhwan. 


Ikwa. riv., Pol. 81-80ld. 
llembule, E.Af. 80-8830. 

He Napoleon, Fr. 81-156 (Gl). 
Ilford, Eaa. 88-84ia. 
llges (airman) 80-97d. 

Ilhavo, Port. Si-29a. 
liiq, E.Af. 80-1^. 

lUisTOir. B. w. roanui. 

Ist baron fll-423b. 

Illegitimacy 81-464b, 15c; 80- 
Oold; aGSliation orders 80- 
648c; U.B. Laws 80-648d. 

Hies, Joseph 81-4l9c. 
lUfurth, FV. 81-156 (Fd). 157d. 
Illias Bey Vrioni 80-107o. 
XLLXNOU, state. U.B. 81-423o; 
80-700c; hospitals 81-380d; 
labour 81-700a, 88-876a; pe- 
troleum 88-7 2c (table), tractor 
farming S8-740d. 

— Centm Railroad 80-646b; 
8a*7l6b. 

— , University of 81«425o. 
Illuminated MSB. S0-282d. 

- sij^s 8l-426d, 
XLLUMINATINO BNGXNXSE- 
Iikr81-426b. 

— shell 80-263d. 

Illumination, measurement of 

ili»420b. 

Illustrated papers 81-1 10.6a; 80- 
11c. 

JSuetirdted Sunday Herald 81- 

n 06 b. 

Hluxt, diet., Lith. Sl-777c, 729a. 
llooQS Bur, prov., Ph. Is. S8-89o* 
Iloilo. Ph. Is. 8t-89e. 

Herin, Nig. 81*1 lS5b. 

How, Pol. 80-888 (CO). 

I.L.P.: eee Independent Labour 
Party. 

Hsa. Pol. 80-888 (Dl)* 

Imad, Arab. S0-4d. 

Image, Belwyn 80-284b. 

Imbros, isl., Or. Sl-309b; 80- 
S02a. 

Imhoof-Blumer, F 88-047c. 
Immanence (philos.) 80r773b. 
Immigrants Regttlntiion Act (S. 

Afnda, 1913) m-S36d; 81-437b. 
Immigration 8i-396a; U.S. 88- 
B58lk 88(Mk, 882d. Sm, 944b. 

— AetKILS.* 1921) 80-864a. 

, Bureau of 81-722o. 


ligraticm Commission 88- 
a82d. 944a. 

XMMINOHAlff, Linos. 81-427a, 
85a. 

Immortality 89-198o. 

XMmiNXTY il-427b, 464a; 

80-362a; 88-786d; infiuensa 
S1-489C foil.; Mochnikov 81- 
880b; plants 80-479b. 74b. 

Impact test 80-34d. 

** Imperator Alexander III.** 
(battleship) 8S-439c. 

*' Imperatritsa Marie ** (battle- 
ship) 88-4390. 

Imperial Bank of India S0-402b 
foU.:Sl-452b. 

Imperial, bay, Russ.As. 88-4680. 

— College of Science, Lond. 
80-476d, 024a. 

— Conference: (1911) 8O-.6O0d, 
984d; (1917) 80-1017e, 607oi 
8S-?Mb, 545a. 

— defence 80-984d, 664d. 

— Defence, Ckiminittec of 88- 
569C, 50Cd. 29.3c; Australia 
80-31 la; aviation 81-81d: Can- 
ada 80-555d. 

Fcfieration 30-508a. , 

— Institute, Lond. 80-72 id; 81- 
434b. 

Imperialism Wl-984d; 81-182b< 

Imperial Legislative Council 
(India) 8l-433a, 443c. 440c. 

— Mines Retiources Bureau 81- 
92,5d; aO-OOOc. 989n. 

preference 8O-l016d, 98dd, 
1025d. 

— War CJabinet 80-607d, lOlOd, 
82.3c. 

— War Graves Commission 88- 
950d, 

— War Museum 80-745a; 81- 
796o; 88-54d. 

Imprcnsionism 88-4a, 9o. 

Imragen (people) 8a-380d. 

InayutuUa Khan 8O-05c. 

Incandescent lamps 81-766o. 

IncjBndiary bomb W-86a. 

— bullet 80-l36d. 

shell 80*263d; 88-1150. 

Incense, use of 80-676b. 
iNCBCAFf, S. L. MACXAT, 
Isi baron il-427d, 204d; 88- 
457d. 


For lkliyto Ahhreviiati6H9 Aiee pDKf ^ iiL 
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Inoby, Fr. 80-204 (04); 81-535a. 

— -dn-Artois 80-536 (B3). 

Inol&n, Ramon del Valle: see 

Valle Inchtn. 

XNOOMI TAX Sl-428a; 80- 

982b; exchequer bonds 88 - 
365d; France 81-122a, 134b; 
Germany 81-2400, 244b; India 
81-45lb; insurance companies 
81-493b; U.S. 81-430(1, 88- 
80Od, 8600, 883a, 11-11 17b; 
War Loan 81- 1061c; War Sav- 
ings Certificates 88-304d. 

- Tax Act (1918) 81-429a. 

— Tax, Royal Commission on 
(1919) 81-429a. 

Increase of Rent, etc. (Restric- 
tion) Act (1920) 81-390a. 

Incubation and Incubators 88- 
I3«d. 

Indanthrene 80-636a. 

** Indefatigable** (battleship) 81- 
291(1, 00.3a. 

Indentured labour, Indian: tee 
Indian labour. 

Independence, Mo. 81-964b. 

— fjord, Arot. 80-189b. 

Independent Air Force 81-86b, 

— Labour Party 88-507b; 81- 
325a. llOOd; 80-1017d. 

— • Methodists 80-688b. 

— Socialist Party (Germany) 
81-269b, 276a. 2k>b. 

Index number of prices 80-853a; 
S8-740a. 

XNDU 81-432a; agriculture 81- 
452o, 80-924b; comraunica- 

tions 81-442b, 4.54b; cofipora- 
tiori 80-748c; cost of Hving 
80-7r>9b; divoroe 80-846b; win* 
cation 81-445d. 448(1; enugra- 
tioii 88-10051» forests 81- 102b; 
geology 81-2l4a, 216b; hous- 
ing 81-400a: |ptcruational Fin- 
ancial Conference 8l-68a; ir- 
rigation 81-453a; magnetic sur- 
vey 81-8;ilb; map 81-843b; 
medals and decorations 81- 
891b; population 81-432a; pub- 
lic trustees •8*213a: religion 
80-678d; survey 81-595a; time 
88-727a. 

— : Army 81-433a, 438d, 451a; 
80-214b; Ea4t Africa 80-876a; 

, Vofirme XXX, 


Esher Committee 81-442 
Kitchener 81-435a; medals II 
891 c; medical service 80-2441 
western front 81-438b, 88-270 
80-200b. 88-1 100a. 

— : Commerce and Industry 81 
4.63c; cotton 80-70Sa; dy 
ing 80-870d; gold 81-203( 
petroloum 88-72b (table), 76 
silver S8-497b; timber 81 
104b (table). 

— : Pinanee 81-443o, 444b, 450 
banking 80-402b; budget 8! 
447a; cotton import duW Si 
4.61b; currency 81*451a; e 
change 81-45c; taxation 81-68 

— ; Covernment Sl-433d, 440 
dyarchy: see that title; clectic 
system 81-433d, 446a; Mo 
tagu-Chclmsford report 3: 
443b; public services 81-447 

— : History 81-432d; 80-9841 

509a; Afghanistan 80-6.5a; Ca 
phate agitation 8a-29b; 1 
Africa 31-670c; 8a-829b; i 
dentured labour:, see Indii 
labour; Montagu’s policy 8 
976b;'l N.W. frontier exper 
tions 80-214b; unrest; s 
Indian unrest; World War 8! 
1077b. 

** India ” (liner) 80-465o. 

India Council 81-444d, 447a. 

— House, Loud. 81-434a. 

INDIANA, state, U.B. 81-454 

31-lOdb (tabkO; forests 8 
386<1: housuig . 81-401b; infa 
mortality 81-4670. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 81-45.5a, 67( 
8a-864b; 81-1 003d. 

Indian Coinage Act (1920) 8 
450d. 

— Councils Act (1909) 81-435 
447a. 

— Currency Committee 81-452 

— Elections Offences Act (192 
8l*440a. 

— Expeditionary Force 80-214 
See also India: Army. 
Jl^tory Act (1912), Indian 8 

and Currency, Roi 
oa (1913) p 




imi-KAW 


ladiftti HiakI, SMlutoheirao, Cfttt. 
at-mb. 

— HiU. Mmp». ai-401d. 

•-> lAbour: Canada ai*4<'l7e: 
South Africa •l-437b, «S* 
mb, at-1058d, ^ . 

— Naval & Military, Ncwa Ordi- 
nance (1914) ll-aSOa, 

— Ocean tl-2J4a, 

— Paper Ourreney Amendment 

— lSiL?^M*\aAfM 1014) sa- 

INDXAkVr^HOETH ABOtEX* 

CAN 91-45ba: i0-604d; 

852(1, 880b. 

Indian unreet 8X-423a, 437o. 
Indian unrest (Chirol) i8«720at 
720b. 

India Omoe 81-443d, 444d. 

— , lioyal Cofi'tmiiNiion on Public 
Servioee in (1017) 81-430d. 

— rubber 8X-U04oi ««# alec 
Kubber. 

— rubber tree St-208b; 80-1. 30a, 

— ScoretaiT of State lor 81-4470, 
Xndiffu 88-f43b (table); 80-800d; 

eynthetlc 80-630a. 

n. 

457b, aid; W-008b. 
*andomitablo " (battleehip) 81* 
201(1: 80-84Bb. 

Indoor relief 8S-120o. 
lodrapat, fort, India 80-817b. 
Induction motor 80-954o. 
Inductive capacity (of gaeee): 

Dielcotrio oonataiit, 

Inductor alternatora 88-1023b. 
Induetri il Accident Commieeion 
81-OOHa. 

— AdvOftUe 81-1 107b. 

— Arbitration Acta (Auet., 1012- 
0) 80- 174b. 

— Arte Afat/agine 80-285a. 

— Arte Survey 80-285a. 

— chendetry: see Chemistry, in- 
dustrial. 

— cummiseione 81-701 d; 81- 
007d: ConferenoQ Board 88- 
044 b. 

— COXmOXXJ 81-457C; 80-1730, 
089b; Austria 80-405b; Ger- 
many 81-201d. 

— Courts 80-172d. 

— ^Urts Act (1010) 80-172d, 
I024d. 

— diseases: eee Oobupatlon, du»- 
eases of. . 

— Disputes Investlitatlfm Act 
(Canada, 1907) 80-170d. 174a. 

— efiicumoy 81-4(K)d; 80-756bi 
8S-96(kl. 

— fatigue 81-480C. 

— Fatlguo llosearoh Board 81- 

f Bureau of (U.S.) 82- 

sasa. 

— insurance Sl-403c, .501c. 

' — maintenatioo: see Continuous 

— ISSioiom 81.490b, 

— Oocupatlons 8S-855b. 

— Peace Act (Austr., 1020) 80- 
174b. 

— Relations, U.8. Commission 
on 8s-sdoa. 

— truck: see Truck. 

— unionism 81-324c; 81-508o. 

— Unrest, Comiuissiotiors on 
81-910. 

— Welfare Booioty SS-909e. 

— Workers of tlio World 88- 
898c; 81-404b; 81-884b, 594d, 
65ld, 255b. 

Industries, Minister of (India) 
81-458d. 

— in Utah 82.904d. 

Industry 80-595c, 571a, 508a; 
cooperation 80-747a, 748o, 81- 
32^. 

Inebriety: see Drunkenness, 
lueanressiblo, is!.. An taro. 80- 
140o. 

Infancy 80-950a; Sl-484d. 
infant, custody of 88-1^3d. 

XNf ABrmi MOETAXJTT 81- 
484b. 345a, 17b; child welfare 
80-050a; males 88«422a; 1918 
report 81-398d; U.8. 81- 

488d; SS-855d, 872o. 

— jparaivsis 81-901d; 88-900h. 
mWANtMY 81-400b; artillery 
support 80-24i)d; attack 80- 
2A5 c; cavalry support 81- 
101 Id; motor transport 81- 
988o; signal service 88-49 lo; 
tacUos n-275d. Sl-823d foil., 
tl-3oia: tanks Sl-898o. 

Infant Welfare: ««« Child welfare. 

— welfare oubntre: eee Welfare 


T/ti$ tndmx Voh. XXX,t XXXL md XXXiI. 49^ 

See Votl. XXIX* fmr Index to ’Vote. I, to XXVIIh invlnaive. 


TKWuawm si-47<H» a»«sii 

tW-(W4b; U>iM3o foil. 
**In8eic^*' (battleship) 8i-58b» 
29l d. 

mFLimiEA i8-786b; 81-478d, 

482b. 500d; 80-382d: 81-Rkl, 
— pandemic of 1918-0 81-488a, 
m5c, 403a. 

Information, Ministry of 8i-178a* 
Infraplutonio solidification 81- 


XWOB, WZXXXAM E. 81-480d. 
17b. 

S il, Friedrich von 81-1068a, 
305 h; 80-849(1. 

Id, gulf, A rot, 80-180e. 

I. \X4in( MAUD 81- 
490a; n-l(J60b. 407d. 

Inglis. brki^ 80-502 (i^te). 


ued.) Sl-898e, 6d, 88- 
ttunds 81-908b. 
r diseases 88-894a; 81- 
il.l22lb; i0-850b; 88- 


Infeotiot 
905b; 

8730. I 

Inflammation cd lungai fesTl|Mu 
taoBte. ^ ,'JiM 1; 


Ingman, Lauri 81-72d. 

Af- r'iXnro- 

ton 81-490b. 

Ingress into India Ordinanoe 
TlOU) 81-439a. 

Inhambane, Port. B.Af. 88-133o. 

Inhibition S2-102d: 81-200o. 

Iniskin, bay, AJsk. 80-104a. 

Initiative (polit.): eee Referen- 
dum and initiative. 

Injector (eng.) 88-906d. 

Inland Water Transport 81-400b, 

— Waterways Commission 80- 
738c. 

In ties. Robert T. A. 80-290a. 

Innoahima, .lap. 81-845b. 

Innsbruck, Aus. 80«344a (map){ 
81-^ (Bl); 82-730d. 

Inoculation 80-382^; 81-OOOb. 
;ifoe also Vaccine therapy. 

Inor , IV. 81-I88a. 

XNOtiYl, EAOEU, MarQuesa 
81-492a, aaod. 

Inowlods, Pol. 80-888 (CIO). 

Insanity 88-848a. 80-8I(>d, 88- 
876a; divorce 80-843c; war 
treatment 81-0(X)d. 

Insecticide 80-025b, 470d. 

Insect pests: ssc undsf Eoonoxnio 
entomology. 

Insomnia 80-64b: S8-424o. 

Inspection, medical ; see Medical 
inspection. 

Inspiration Copper Co. 80- 
194d; 81-0<56a. 

Instantaneous fuse 80-120cj253d. 

luster, riv., Oer, 80-888 1 (B3). 

InsterUrs. Pol. 80-^88 I (D3); 
81-871d. 

Instinct 80-4 2.5b. 427c: 81-1 99d. 

Institution (poor law) 82-126d, 
200b. 825b, 674e. 

Institutions Internationales, Of- 
fice Central doa, Brussels 81- 
538d. 

XNBUEAXrCI 81-492a. 400o; 
eodperative societies 17.8. 80- 
74flcl, 81-7011i; fraternal in- 
surance Il-5Ulo; group iu- 
suranoo 81-501a: eee also Life 
insurance. Marine Insurance, 
Unemployment insurance, etc. 

— Act (1911): see Nation^ 

Ileoltli Insurance Act (lOU). 

— Carriers 81-500a. 

— eomimssi oners 81-3440. 

— Department 8l-500b, 

— Year Book 81-500o foil. 

Insured trades 88-832d. 

Int<^ral e<;iuation 81-878d; 88- 

Integratiou (biol.) 82-103b. 

— (math.) 81-87Sb. 

Intellcctuallsm 82-95a. 

Intelligence Department 80-594a. 

— measurement: see Bimou- 

Binet tests. 

— .MXXJTAET 81-504n. 509a, 
81-179(1, 80-91a, 88-491b; 

flash-spotting 81-508o; leakage 
81-51 Id. 

— of animals 80-425b. 

Inter- Allied Munition Council 
(1918) 81-1023b. 

— Labour Conference 8t-87fld. 

— Potruleutn Council 82-79c, 

Inter-Ally Council on War Pur- 

ohases and Finanoo (1917) 
81-103ta. 

Inierciiango of pulpits 80-089d. 

Intcrohurch World Movement of 
N. America 80-990d, 

Intcr-eolonial conferences 88- 
1005c. 

Interest, rate of 80-560d, 410b. 

Interrerence of sound 82-527a. 

Interferometer B0-3a3d; Sl-940c. 

Interim Court of Arhit. 80- 171a. 

In^m|Kliato education (Ireland) 

Intermittent employment 81- 
389b. 

XHTIEKAX. COMBUSTION 
eOffUies 81-512C. 8i-885a. 

4Mo, 446b, 81-85ed; as in- 
fluencing transport 88-7661); 
fuel Sl-177d, l^nOb. fSee 
alto Qas engine; Oilengine. 


Internal eembustiott tnrbiiie 81^ 
5220. 

Internadonal affairs, British In- 
stitute of 8i-321a. 

— Air Coiivefitioo (1019) 80-46b. 

— Allied Prlntiim Trades As- 
sociation 88-877^ 754a. 

— Association for Laliour Legis- 
lation 81-091d. 624b, 3870. 

— Association for Testing Ma- 
terial 81-539b. 

— Association of Academics 81- 
540d. 

— Association of Maoliihists 81- 
3920. 

— Cable Confereiuse (1920) 88- 
602c. 

— candle (mnt) 81-420b. 

— Catalogue of Boieniifio Litera- 
ture 81-MOb. 

— Commission for the Tele- 
graphic Distribution of Asti’o- 
nomical Information Sl-540a. 

— Commission of Illumination 
81-530b. 

— Commission on Labour Leg- 
iriation 81-394a. 

— Council for tho^ Exploration of 
the Hea 81-540a. 

— Council of Trade and In- 
dustrial Unions 88-742d. 

Internationale, L* 81-1 32a. 
International Electrotechnical 
Commission 81-539a. 

— Federation of Syndicates 81- 
131b. 

— Federation of Trade Unions 
88-742d. 

— Financial Conference (Brus- 
sels 1920} 81-4870. 67d. 10.59c. 

— Geodetic Association 81-539d. 

— Health Board 8t-288d. 

— Health Or^nixation Sl-900d. 

— Holiness Church 80-692b. 

— Illumination Comm. 81-429b. 

— Joint Conference Council 
(ILS.) 88-754a. 

— Juatiee, Permanent Court of 
Sl-520d. 535d. 737c. 

— Labour Assooiation (Vienna) 

80- 351a, 6c. 

— I^abour Office 81-524o; 88- 
10;i9c. 

— XdlBOUE OEGANIZATION 

Sl-523b. 601e, 910a. 290d. 

— l.«abour Review 81-525d; 80- 
760a. 

— UtW S1-526C; 80-46b; 88- 
lOlOd. 

— Map Committeoi 81-84 lb. 

— ■ map of the world 81-84 lb, 
540b: eee also Map. 

— Meteorological Conference 
and Committee 81-5.30c. 

— Permanent Agricultural In- 
stitute 81-540a. 

— Research Council 81-54 Ic, 
llflTc: 88-3770. 

— SCnNCl Sl-838b. 

— Seamen's Federation Sl-52.5a. 

XNTBENATXONAL TBB 81- 

542b: 80-73IO. 

—.The Seoonil 81-542b; 80- 
731d; 8l-280c; 80-6a. 

— . The Third 81-644a. 280b; 80- 
732a: Sa-508o. 

— Seismologioal Assooiation 81- 
539(1. 

— Shipowners' Association 81- 
625a. 

— Solar Union 81-530o. 

— Telegraphic Union 81-639c. 
Internment (aliens) 88-898c; 80- 

998d. 

— (prisoners) 88-150a, 257a. 

— (ships) Sa-4eia; 81-292e. 
Interpolation (math.) 88-024b. 
Intersection nomogram 81-1140b, 

ll41d. 

Intorstate-Callahan, mine. Ida. 

81- 422C. 

XNTBE8TATB OOMMBEOB 

81-544d; 88-88Ia. 

— Commerce Act (1910) 81- 
643n. 

— Commerce Commisaion 81- 
54.5a; 8S-888b, SS3o; 81-700d; 
S8-223a. 

Interstitial cells 80-862d. 

XNTB8TXHAX. BTABIB 81- 

540c: 88-9320. 

Intestine 81-647b. 427b; 80-802b. 
Intoxicating laciuor (Temporary 
Restriotlon) Act (1914) 81- 
771b. 

Intrepid " (ship) 8f-1127o. 
Intumescence 80^3610, 

Imilin 80-040(1. 

Inuiwlation in war 8i-472a. 

Invar 88-027b; 81-20.5a. 
Inventions Board 80-580b. 
Inverary, Soot. tt-385d. 
XNVBUPOETK, ANDEBW 
Weir, 1st baron Sl-547d, 
1027a; 80-1024b. 

Invergordon. Soot 88-428d. 
Inverness, Scot. 81-586c, 587o. 
Inverness-ehire, oo., Boot 88- 
841b; 80-0eia. 


Invertebrate paleontology 88-llK 
Investigation;, of Prioes Com^ 
mittee 88-104d. y 
" InvinicibUi " (battleeiiip) 8t-66b, 
665b, 

" Invisible govemment " 88-881a. 
Inyoite 8i-949b. 

I(^ides 80-861d. 

Iodine 18-l02e; IO-623a. 
Iodoform S8-224b; 80-9d0b. 

Ion 81-l84a. I97a; 80-298d. 
Ionian lets.. Or. 80rl61m. 

Ionium 88-^Oa. 
lonisatUm: set Ion. 

XOWA, state, U.S. ilH547d, 
386d;80-700(b 

106a. 

‘ Iphigenin” (cruiser) 88-n26b. 
Ipoh, Mal.Penin. 81-835a. 
Ipswich, Buff. 88-840e; 81^ 1077a. 
Iquique, Chile, 80-653d, 654d. 
Iquitos, Peru 8t-214a. 

Iraq (Irak), region, MiMOp. 

8l.9i6b;80-105c: 

Trbit, Russ.As. 88-468b. 
lEXLAND, JOHN (composer) 
81-549b. 

JOHN (theolog.) Sl-549b. 
XBBLAND 8l-549b, 88-839 

(table) ; divorce 80-845a; edu- 
cation 80-934a, 81-551ai infant 
mortality 81-407b, 408b; lan- 
guage and literature Sl-589b, 
553a, 420b; map 81-843a: 
newspapers 81-1 lOOd; religion 
81-£f9cr 

— : Agriculture Sl-549d, 88- 

842(1, 80-70b; ooOporntion 80- 
749b; poultry farming 88- 
134d. 

— : Commerce and Industry 81- 
5^0 (table); peat 81-174d: 
tobuooo 88-734a. 

— ; Fitiance 81-551 e; banking 

80- 398c; fiscal autonomy 81- 
609a; insurance 81-405a. 

: Ilislory 8l-551c, 80-1000n, 
1006a, 1023d; Asntilth 80- 

29.5a; Australian feeling 80- 
300a; Carson S0-585c; nation- 
ality question 8S-303b; republic 

81- 592o; Sinn Fein S0-1020b. 

— : Labour n-8;nb, 74 Id; strikes 

8a-585d. 80-1000a; trade un- 
ions 88-752a. 

Ireland Sli»1107b. 

Ireland, Episcopal Church of 
8O-O880. 

— , Northern: ««e Ulster. 

— j South(trn : see Irish Free State. 
Indium 88-146a, 

lEIGOYEN, HIP6LITO 81- 

590a; 80-102(1. 

** Iris ” (warship) 83-1 125b. 
Irische Blatter 81-566c. 

— rcife 81-580b. 

Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society 81-550a; 80-749d. 

— Bulletin 81-5«5oi 

— Citisen 81-1 107h. 

— Citisen Army 81-562o, 

— Convention (1917) 81-507o; 

8o-ioioa. 

— C-oOperative Agency Society 
80-749d. 

— Freedom 81-1 107b. 

— Fn^e State 81-587a. 588c. 
580a: see also Ireland. 

— Homestead 88-3081). 

— Independent 81-1 107a. 

— looker 81-1 107b. 

JrMbmoA 81-1 107b. 

Irish Nation 81-1 107b. 

— News 81-n07b. 

— Opinion 81-1 107b. 

— Rebellion (1910) 81-S61d; 80- 
1012a, 295a; Sl-n07a. 

Irish Sea S8-724d. 

Irish Texts Society Sl-580b, 

— 81-U06a. 

— Transport Workers Union 
S1-55M. 572a; 80-1000a; 88- 
747c. 

— Volunteers 81-567b, 560a; 

80-8370. 

— World 81-1 107b. 

Irkutsk, Russ. As. 88-467d. 325b; 
Sl-G84d. 

— govt., Russ.As. 88«407b. 

Irlcw, Fr. 88-5181), 510 (D2), 
Irmunov (general) 80-860a. 

Iron (ohem.) 88-103b, Sl-1170b, 

n37a, n37o; nutritive value 
8S-102b. 

XEON AND 8TIBL Sl-500a. 

023a, 80>«955a; cutting of M- 
96(k; electric furnace S0-063d; 
price SS-143a (table), U8a: 
smelting 80-9644; thermit, 
effect or8a-720c. 

— , ohioriris of 81-21 2a. 

— , corrugated 8S-482b. 

Iron Cross 81-898C. 

“Iron Duke" (bsttleship) 81- 
420d: 81-] 206d, 1069d. 

Iron hloxilders' ^rike 88-588b. 
Iron, protoxide of 81-211d. 


Ironviile, perbjTi 88-76e« 
Irrationalifm ftriHd. 

Ijwdentism: ; Wish < 8(Ml4a; 

Italian 81-62M; Tur^ 88-31d! 
Irritability (biol.) 80-477c. 

Laurence 8. B. 81*694d. 
Irwin, Florence 80-490k 
Isoachsen, G. 8S-563b. 
lsaMi|, Godfrey lO-lOOfle. 

— , Rtifus p., 1st Earl of Reading: 

see Reading. 

Isa Buletin 8O-105h. 

Isborsk, Esth. Il-^llb. 

Ischial bearing 81- 1 2190. 

Ischl, 80-36^ 3I2d: Sl-21b. 

“ Ise " (battleship) 88-438b. 

IsOro, dept., Fr. 81- 11 4a (table). 
Isfaban, Pers. M-60b; 88-Ola. 
Isliak Paaiia 88-7800. 

Isherwood, Sir Joseph 8S-450d. 
Ishikawajima, dockyard, Jap. 
81-045a. 

Ishim, Rus8.As. 88-468b. 
Ishmael Kemal Bey S0-104d,100b 
“ Isidoro " ^hip) 88-554o. 

Isker, riv., BalLPenin. 80-300b. 
Islam: eee Mahommedanism. 
Island, mts., B.C. S0-504o. 

Isle of Wight disease 88-1 136d. 
Islewortb, Mdx. *88-841a. 
Islington, J. P. Dickson-Poynder,. 

Ist baron 81-430d. 

Islington, Lend. S8-151a. 

Ismail llakkl Pasha 88-813d. 
Ismailiya (tribe) 80-168a. 
Isodynamic change: see Meta* 
meric eliange. 
laoleucine 80-O43d. 
lsomorphou4 minerals 88*86c. 
Isonso, riv. It. 81-000 (E5); 
^ 80-4V2d; 81-698a foil., 600a. 
Isqplethio curves 81-1 140b. 
XSOSTA8T 81-50Sa, 213d. 213a, 
204c. 

Isostatio compensation Sl-595a, 
214n, 213b, 204c. 

Isotely 88- 11 33a. 

Isotope 80-024a; 81-881d; SO* 
622d:8a-22]a. 

Isotta Frasohiui engine 80-30a. 
Israels, Isaac 81-379o. 

J08XP 81-695C, 379b. 
Is-sur-Tille, Fr. S8-022b. 
Isthmian Canal Commission 8|« 
2Q3a. 298d. 

— Congress (1920) S8-358a. 
Istria, prov.. It. 81-615b, 33b; 

88-1 11 2d. 

XSVOLSKT, ALBXANDEE 

P. 81-r>95b, 21c: 80-32Sa. 
XTAOAXI, TAlilUXJB, count 
81-50Sd. ’ 

“ Itnliii irredenta " Sl-620c. 
XTAXJAN CAMPAIONB (1915 
—8) 8l-696d, 9Q0a; 80-2l3o, 
21 9d. 

— Legioh 81^l8ld. 

— LXTBEATURX Sl-6I2a. 

— Somaliland. Af. 80-68 (H4). 
ITALO-TmtlBB WAS U> 

msn. l^b, ^12d; M-3200: 
foil; li^pt, effect in S0-942c; 
Qiolitti'81-28ob; Panislamism 
8B-27a. 

ITALY 81-61 5b; agriculture 81- 
610c: cost of living 80-759b;' 
earthquakes 81-2 12b: eduea- 
tion 81-637b, 15a: food ration- 
ing Sl*0i25d; infant mortality 
81-467a; International Finan* 
ciul Conference 81-08a: litera- 
ture 81-61 2a; navy 89-430a, 
443a, 81-1088b, 88-012b; news- 
papers 81-1109(1; prices 88- 
14 Id (table): shipping 8S<*: 

Army 80'-223a foil; 81-638b; 

S un transport 80-249a; medala 
l-8gib; tanks 38-695b; tel- 
pherage 88-7 14e. 

— : Commerce and Induetry 81- 
617b; coal 80-71 2c; electrifica- 
tion of railways 80-95 la; iron- 
and steel 81*594a (table); 80* 
964d; oil 88-75b; water-power 
80"»062d 

— : Finance 81-616a; 80-348c; 

S1-255g; credit banking 80* 
740a; exchange 81«‘4Ib; U.K. 
loan 80-yB2c. 

—‘.History 81-61 7d; 88-1078p 
Adriatic question 88-la, 40a;: 
Africa 80-70a: Albania SO* 
106b, .332b; Austria 80-331b, 
835d. 343b foil; Balkan War 
S8-403b; Caporetto 80-5?6c;. 
Communist party 88-5050^ 
Rapallo treaty SS-46d: Russia 
80-320a; 8t. Germain, treaty 
81-33b; Senusal 8a-398b; S4r<t 
bia 88-402a, 400d; 81-24b; 
B4vrea treaty 8a-f47b: TripliB 
Allianoe I0ii»330a foll.> Sl<nl84» 
S0-623at Yuttoskva i8^U17a« 


See page INS tor explanation of Index aystem, 

itn' ' 



XfMin: Lahtmr hanlOi 

iiMunuioe Si«097«; Aiouiii of 
Utbour hou«iiif SI* 

40^ Induviritti eonti^ 10- 
74M^miemploytn«ii« inmimnoe 

Itopara, Bru. MMOld. 


SbwUi, TwMght mie., nmmMM whm irmtlitw^ed vary 
batween J, I and Y» Thara/ora taa aho I and Y. 


ItaM*, Minn. ii-903o. 

Ithaca, id. Or. lO-lSlb. 

Ito. Prince Hirobumi il«^7a, 
402a, 660c. 

Ito (ora^aatioa) M-llMo. 
lunar, ViUiai^tttfi iO^llSa. 
itu. Nil. n-iiaoo. 


Ivan’Chan (d^ncae politiciaii) 
ia-724b. 

Ivanforod. Pd. i0'4«6 CEIO), 
md, 904o. laaa; MhOdOa. 
Xtratika. Rum. It^rdld. 

Ivanov (ceneral) •0-377b. 
tveriiy» Fr. it-lOSa. 


Ivory Ooaat, colony. Fr.W.Af. 

10-68 (CD; ll-166b; 

Ivory Crow fund H- 1063a. 
Ivory, vegetable 11-Ob. 

I-W.W. : we Industrial Workers 


of the World. 


INDI-KAIB 


Ixelles, Bell. I0^12d. 

Isel, Fr. li-266o. 
laebles-Esqucrohm, Fr. 10»>26a. 
Iiteux, Fr. 11- 116b. 

Iscxl impact test i0*36d. 

Issct Pasha 10- 168a, 248o; 13* 
862b; li-803b. 


J (in Arabic and Slavonic aamea) : 

tee Him I and Y. 

Jabbok. riv., Pal. : see Yarmuk. 
Jabir, Ahmed ibn : tee Ahmed ibn 
Jabir. 

Jablonec, Ana. : sea Qablons. 
Jabloniea. pasa, QaL ll«806d. 

806ft 

Jubotinsky. Vladimir 18-17C. 
Jaok. E. M. 10-e7a. 

— , George 10-288o. 

Jaoklini. Daniel C. 10-750o. 
Jaekaoh, Barry V, 10-4804. 856b. 
— . F. Ernest l0-284b. 

— , Frederick George 11-1 146d. 
—. Sir Fredk. John li-828o. 

— . BIlf&T li-640a. 

— , HughUnga 10-970d. 

— , F. Hutfa M-481d. 

— , J. (natron.) 10-200b. 

— , 8XB JOm ll-640a. 

— . 8im THOMAS OHAHAK 
8i-640b; 10^186a; S8-1021d. 
Jaekaon, Mich. 11-9^. 

— , Mias. 11-963C. 

— , Tenn. ll-7I5d. 

— Co.. Orag. lU18l6e. 
Jacksonville. Fla. 11-800 (table); 

ll-864d 

JACOB. BDOAH ll-640c. 

Jacobi, Charles T. 10-283a. 
Jacques, Norberi ll«228d. 

Jade (Jahide). bay, Qer. ll-364a. 
Jade 10-15ld. 

Jkderin, B. ll-305a. 

Jaekel, Otto ll-13a. 

Jafar Kuli (brigand) lt-61b. 
Jaffa, Pal. : see Joppa. 

Jaffna, Cey. 10-508K 
Jagdataffd ll<4Krd. 

JAOBB, 008TAV ll-640c. 
Jagerafonteih. S.A f. 11- 1177b. 
JACKIW. OOTTUIB FOIT H- 
640d. ^7a, 278d. 

Jaipur, Maharaja of 10-817d. 
Jaipur Column. Delhi 10-817b. 
Jaice, Boenia t0-475a. 

Jakobeny, Gal. ll-804e. 
Jakobstadt, battle of ll*lO07e; 

10- 888 (Dl). 

Jakova. Yugoalavia 10-3d0d; M- 
1121d. 

Jalal NuH Bey 18-27e. 

Jalalabad, Afghan. ll-442a; 18- 
801a. 

Jalieco, Mex. 81-034e. 

Jalovka, Lith. ll-778a. 

Jaloux, Eldmond ll-16.3a. 

Jaluit TradingOo. ll-2a. 
Jamaioa. ial.Tw.I. ll-1005a; 10- 
777d; cable tariff 18-603d; 
earthquake 10-41 2o; women’s 
aufh'age 18-1038d. 

Jambi, Sum. ll-1005a. 

Jamboli, Balk.Pen. : ««« Yamboli. 
Januivdiim in LutUania (encycli- 
cal) n-iaoa. 

Jamen, China : aes Yamen. 
James, Frederiek Setoo 11-1 133d. 
— . mNRT 10-640(1. U8o; 11- 
888d, 1035a; ll-lo. 

— . James Alton ll-761o. 

— . J. W. 10-428b. 

— , WiUiam 10-426o; ll-03o. 
“James Oaird « (boa^) lO-Hld. 
Jims OF KUWORO. 
HanrF Jamet, 1st baron 11- 
641a, 282a; 11-10348. 

Jami^ Henry ll«2o. 
jAlnsoir, 8XH UAiroiE 
Starr ti-641a; 81-2710, 535b. 
Jamestown, N.Dak. ll-tl48o. 

— , N Y. 11-11140. 

Jamets. Fr. Il-l64a; lS-976a. 
Jamieson, T. F. 11-2138. 

Jandua regenerative arc lamp 

11- 765a. 

Janesville, Wis., M-lOSOb. 
JANXWAT, T. O. Il-d41b. 
Jangali (tribe) 8t-62b. 

Jankasitoh (soldier) ll-26o. 

Jan Mayen, isl,. Arct. 11-1 163b. 
Jannina: see lannina. 
Jenov^7M.^^I^-888 (ED, lW6a; 


JAFAH 11-6410, 946d, 881b; 
80-760a; agriculture ll-646b, 
10-024c; army ll-647b. 891b: 
18-726a: art 81-6b, 48; com- 
munications ll«646d. 118c, 

827b; 10-669a. 

— Finance Sl-642a, 255c. 41c; 10- 
662b. 

— International Financial Con- 
ference ll-66a. 

— Labour legislation ll-696a. 
302b. 

Medals and decorations 11- 


- Populaiion 11-6410, 886o, 

467b: ll-423b. 

Commerce and Jnduetry 11- 
643c; lt-I42d (table). 

- Brasil 10-492a. 

- China 10-667d. 

10-7618; lS-407b. 


copper 10-76 Id; 
dyei^ 10«87(id. 


— dyeing , , 

— Egypt 10-941a. 

— India ll-464a. 

— iron and ate^ 81-504a (table); 

10- 0648. 

— Korea 11-6868. 

— Manchuria 11-8888. 

— mining rights 80-607a. 

— petroleum lt-72b. 

— Siberia 81-407e. 

— : f/ielory ll-647d. 640o» 636a; 

11- 102M, 967b. 

— Anglo-Japanese Allianee 80- 
5078. 10288; II-O6O0. 

— China 10-6618. 

» Dutch India ll-1006d. 

— German ialanda 18-420. 

— Manchuria ll-838a. 

— Mongolia 10-666d. 

— Rua^ li-1081a. 

— Shantung 18-36b. 

— U.S. relations 10-63 la; M-lb, 
863a. 880b. 056b. 876b. 

— :Na«y 11-6470. 6Ala: 11- 
4378; armament 11-12058; 
losses ll-1088b. ll-612b. 

— : Shipping 10^78; li-446a, 
458o. 

— Siberia It-iOSb. 

Jara, Albino ll*32o. 

— . Hv., Russ. 80-888 (D3). 
Jarabub, oasis. N.AI. 10-68 (F2}. 
668. 

Jarbridge. Nev. 31-1007o. 
Jaroslav, Pol.: see Yaroslav. 
Jnrrahi. riv.. Pers. ll-66b. 
Jaaiolada. riv.. Pol. 10-888 (C8) ; 
Sl-802a. 

Jaak, diat. Pera. ll-68a. 

Jaslo, Aua.: battle (1914) 10- 
888 (E8): ll-792b. 

Jasper, park. Can. 80-109b. 
Jassidae (insects) 10-025b. 
Jassin, E.Af. 10-8768. 

Jassy, Rum. lt-302b. 805o. 
JA8TROW. MORmXA 11-6568. 
Jassi, Oslw 11-4148. 

Jauf el ’Amr, Arab. 10-165o. 
Jaulgonne, Fr. 11-6158. 

Jaundice 10-8638; 11^006a. 464a; 
M-1004a. 

Jaune BrulA, wood, Fr. 10-603a. 
Jaurda, Jean ll-6.57a, 131o, 130n. 
Java, isl., Mal.Aroh. 81-1094d, 
216b. 454a; Chinese in 10-6S6a; 
petroleum ll-76b, 

Jaworow, Pol. 10-888 (02). 
Jaalowieo, Pol, 81-803a. 

J.C.A. li-18a. 

Jass band 10-706b. 

*’ Jean Bart “ (battleship) 11- 
437e. 

Jeanoourt, Fr. 10-5338, 586 (C9). 
Jeans, James Hopwood 80-3020; 
Sl-210a, 866b. 

Jebba. Nig. 11-1 136b; 10-67d. 
Jebol Marra. Jebel Tuwaig, etc., 
eee Marra, Tuwaig, etc. 

Jebele, Ss^ia ll-664b. 

Jebuk. Arab. 11-8628. 

Jeddah, Arab.: see Jidda. 
Jednorosco, Pol. ll-1051b. 
Jodreiejow, Pol. 10-888 <C2) 
Jedwabuo, Qer, ll-668d* 


Jefferson City, Mo. ll-964b. 

— Co., Tex. 11-7180, 73c, 
Jeffrey* Edward Charles 10-482o. 
Jeffreys. H. 10-207b: ll-726a. 
Jeffries, J. M. N. Il-n08b. 
Jeisatt, Arab. 10 -1668. 

JXlJr, AXE AETHUE EXOH- 
ard li-d67a. 

Jetfa, Af. 10-670. 

Jelliooe, Florence Gwendoline, 
Viseguntees 11-105^ 10d2o. 

—.join soihVobth 

JeUiooe, Visoount ll-657b, 
667o; 10-5084 1005b. 
miiDIUrmOEaX ll-658a. 
Jelutung, Bor.; eee Pontianak. 
Jemsa^emsa), Egy. 10-9408. 
Jenin. Pal. 11-825 (D7). 17b. 
824a. 

Jenkins, C. F. 10-605b; 11-dOOe. 
— . WUliam 0. 11-9388, 

Jenkins, Ky. ll-077b. 

Jenness, D. 10-I90a. 

Jenninga, La. 11-7608. 

Jensen, Johannes V. 10-833o. 

WXUBSZiM ll-658a. 
Jerablus, Mesop. Sl-654b. 
Jcrash, Pal. lS-762d. 

Jericho. Pal. tt-lOd. 822b. 
Jerlain, Fr. 11-17 lo. 

Jerome, Aria. ll-596a. 

Jerram, Sir Thomaa H. M. 11- 
1071(1, 666c. 

Jersey, isl., Chan. Isles, 10-413d. 

— City. NJ. ll-llOOb; li-854b. 

Jerusaiem, Pal. 10-68 (GI). 

941b; lt-820 (E5). 17d.; Alien- 
by's operations ll-821b; 
British School of Arohaeology 
80-179c; university 11-1 So, 
1131a; water supply ll-17a. 
Jervis, bay, N.aw. 10-305a, 
311b. 

JesperSon, Otto 10-8330. 
Jesselton, Brit. N. Bor. li-682a. 
Jeasen, Ernst 10-834b. 

jrXSAOFF* ABOlXaTlXB 11- 

668a. 

Jesuits 10-453e, 410o. 

Jeumont, Belg. 11-lOOa. 

Jevons, Herbert Stanley 10-710b. 
Jewie, Lith. ll-778a. 

Jewish National Fund ll-17d. 

— Welfare Board ll-808a. 

Jews 11- 16a, 106^18.; colonies 11- 

18a.: Cseriio9iovakia 10-79 la; 
Germany ll-233c; Hungary 
ll-408d; Lithuania 11-777 q; 
Poland lt-12.3a, 42n; Rumania 
lf-302b, 307a; Russia 11- 
316o; rkraine li-829b. 
Jewson, Norman 10-284b. 
Jex-BIake, Henrietta ll-058b. 

— t Katherine ll-658b. 

— , SOFHXA ll-658a. 
Jesiersany, Gal. 80-867o. 

Jhand, diet., India ll-43Sb. 
Jbelum, riv.. India ll-453b. 
Jibuti, Fr. Scmilnd. 10-68 (HS), 
70a, 18-609d. 

Jidda, Arab. 10-1668; ll-61b, 
889a: M-lorOb. 

Jigger flea ll-896d. 

Jihad ^Holy war) 10-166b, 65c: 

JimAnes, Juan Isidro ll-300b. 

— , Juan Ramon SS-558b. 

— , Ricardo 10-7540. 

jrXEIOIX, BXEMmOXLD, 

ll-668b. 

— , J,10-827b. 

— , Konstantin Josef ll«658b. 
Jisr ed Damie, Pal. 19-824b. 

— el Mujami, Pal. ll-362o, d. 
Jitney bus ll-09.5o. 

Jisil, riv, Arab. 10-164o. 

Joachim (Prussian prince) 11- 
306o. 

Joaohimathal, Ciecalov. ll-219b; 
10-786a, 

Jnliling, James Wesley 10-6978. 
Jodoigno, Belg. 11-9770. 

Joel, Karl ll-224o. 

Joerg, W. L. G. ll-207d. 

Joffe, A. 11.-7308, I2o. 


JOFFEX, JOSBFB J. C.; li- 

658b, 1658, 328b; lt-682o. 
687e. 074a. 075a, 978a. 864b; 
Aisne i^ensive (1917), 80-^)6a: 
Marne, battle of the li-852a; 
Sarrail, relations with ll-347o; 


JOl 

650b; »-772a, 


530a: riots 


(1913) 11-5400; 11-10588, 
Johaiiiusburg, diet., Ger. SO- 
888 (A6). 114a, 11-8668, 87lo. 
Johansen, Frederik H. 10-140b. 
Johansson, C. E. ll-825b. 
Johansson gauge block ll-825b. 
JOHN, AUOU8TU1 X. 11- 
659o; ll-4o; 1 0-282b. 
aBXFFXTH 11-6598. 

— , Sir W. GoseomM 10-284a; 
•1.778d. 

John Bull ll-llOGo. 

— * Innes Horticultural Institute 
10r476d. 

— Rylands Library, Manchester 
11-837, 8OO0. 

JOHNS BOFEZNB VNXFXE- 
■itF* ll-659d, 1164b: lt-289a. 
Johnson, Charles F. ll-833o. 

E. C. 10-816a. 

— . BXEAM W. II-8OO0, 886b, 
291a: 11-aaOb; 80-530d. 

John G. 18-80a. 

— , Thomaa 10-478e. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 18-715d. 
Johnston, Denis ll-563a. 
—.Edward 10-282d. 

— ,SXE BXNET XUIMXLTON 
ll-660b. 

W. A. 11-2138. 

— , W. E. 11-988. 

Johnstown, Pa. 11-488, 8548. 
Johor, state, MakPenin. 8t*836a; 

10- 5 lOo. 

— , straits, MaLPenin. li-581b. 
Johor Bhara, Mal.P«niii. 11- 
836b. 

Johst, Hans 81-227o. 

Joiners’ strike (1920) lS-583d, 
450b. 

Joint Industrial Councils: eee 
Whitley Councils. 

— purse plan (India) ll-445d. 
Joints (diseases and injuries) 

11- 1218d. 

Joint Select Committee on Stage 
Plays (Censorship), 1909: eee 
Stage Plays. 

— stock banks (IT.K.) 10-398b. 

— stock ^stem 10-565d. 

— War Com. 81-266a, 1062o. 
Joinville, Fr. 81-850d. 

Jokinen, Vaino ll-72d. 

Jokya. Java ll-1065a. 

Jokyakarta ll-1095b. 

Joliet, 111. ll-423d. 

J6lson, Hagnbild 11-11560. 

Joly, John 11-1027C. 

Jonrh6ry, Fr. 11-156 (06); K)- 
60ld. 

Jonoourt, Fr. ie-5.'16 (K9), 637b. 
Jonoq, Fr. 31-10^. 

Jones (botanist), 30-478b, d. 

— , Adrian lt-388b: ll-793d. 

— , Chester ll-227b, 

— , X. X. OONXTANCX ll-600b. 
— , E. H. 31-20 1d. 

— , BXNET AETHX7E ll-660c. 
2o. 

— , Sir James E. 80-812o. 

— , Kenn(xiy 81-11468. 

— , iKiftus ll«664o. 

— . Sir Robert 31-001d;8a-1062d. 
— , Robert Eelmomi 30-857a. 

— , Rufus 10-688b. 

—.THOMAS EHPXET 11- 
660c. 

— , Wesley L. 31-463d. 

Jones Act (1017) 8I-I280, Ola. 

— Act (1020) 11-4638. 

Jonesoii, Take ll-303c, 307b. 
Jones Falls, riv., Md, lb-39.51). 
Jones Works Excise Bill (1913) 

12- 171d. 

J5nk6ping, Bwed. ll-620b. 
J66pre, diet., Esihonia 11-1 lb. 


Joplin, Kan. ll-674a. 

— , Mo, Sl-iW4l). 

Joppa (Jaffa). Pal, 11-820 (B3), 
1^1,20(1,8211). 

Jordan. C. 81-878c. 

— , Elisabeth 18-424a. 

Jordan, riv.. Pal, 11-820 (F6)* 
17d, 76a; M-lOOOo, 3620. 
Jordans, Bunks. 10-688ix 
Jorga, Neculai ll-;i07c. 
Jdrgensen, Ingvar 10-477b* 
Josefow, Pol. 10-003n. 

JOBXFH (archduke of Austria) 
II-66O0, 416b, 10-8(;.3e, M- 
45d; Eastern command 16* 
010(1, 80:ib. 901(1, ll-802a; 
Italian command ll-5U9b, IS* 
206d. 

Joaif, Stephen SS*307d. 

Jouhaux, lAon 31*1.30(1. 

“ Joule ’’ (submarine) lt-607b, 
.Toiimioux, Belg. 11- 168b. 
Journal, Le ll-140b foil., llOSe, 

— du Peuple 11-1 109a. 

— de Genii'* 11- M l Ob. 

Journalism 81-1 105d. 1146ot 

American 11-2 13b; Australian 

10- 3 12c. 

Journalists, Institute of 11-1 106d. 
— , National Union of 11*11058. 
Jouy, Fr. ll*613a. 

Jov. Port.: oee Carhonarios. 
Jowett, Benjamin tl-09b. 

— , J. H. 10.676c, 6868. 

Joy (astronomer) 10-208o« 

Joy Loan (1910) Sl-054d. 
Josefow, Pol. 10-888 (El). 

Juba, riv., E.Af. 10-68 CB[4); 

11- 51 Oa; ll-680a. 

Juhaland, prov., Br.E.Af* 11« 

670a: S0-67a. 

Juby, nape, N.Af. ll-286d!, 
Judenburg, Aus. 11-5008. 

Judge Baker Foundation, Boatox 
S0-640O. 

Judicial separation 10-8430, 
Judith, R.L ll-209a. 

Judrio, riv., It. 11-600 (EO. 
Judaon, Edward 10-647b. 

Juel, Axel S0-833h. 

Juf, dist., Bah. 10-68 (C2). 66e 
Jugoslavia: eee Yugoslavia. 
Juhass, Julius 11-418(1. 

Juheina (tribe) S0-105d. 

Juiuy, prov. Arg. S0-19lb. 
Jiikes-firowne, A. 11-21 Oa. 
Julemont, Belg. 10-433d. 

Julfa, Pers. ll-59c. 

Jumna, riv., India S0-817a. 
Jump card 80-393d. 

Jttn, riv.. Rum. M-.306c, 

Juneau, Alsk. 10-103b. 

Jung, Sir Salar 10-7 la. 

Junior colleges S0-036a. 

“ Junius Alt(«r’’ Sl-675b, 2706. 
Junker, Wilhelm S0-177a, 
Junker engine 10-4 Id. 

Junqueiro, Guerra 8S-133bi, 
Jupiter (planet) 30-297a. 

Jura, mts., Fr. 11*214^. 

Jurburg, Lith. 10-888 (B4). 

Jurf, plain, Arab. 10-164o. 

Jury 80-843d, 435d, 656c; wom« 
on S0-1025d, Il-I040o, 1043a, 
Juss;yr, Fr. 11-51 8a. 

Justice of the Peace (women 
SS-1040O. 

Jusuf Baba Paeka 80-042b. 

Jute 11-710, n-uaa (tabl^ 
Indian egport ll-451b, IS 
68M. 

Jotorbgg, Ger. ll-257d. 

Jutland, dist., Den. 10-827d. 

— , BATTLX OF ll-660d, 1077< 
657o; 10-10038; 18-428b. 
JUTXNXXJl XMFLOYMXNT 
11.66Sa, 10-819b, ll-832( 

foreign countries il-696a foil 
IT.B. ll-670b, 69fta, 8a-872c 

— Employment Ckuuinittees 11 
668b. 

— offenders S0-648b, 11-12211 
U.S. 10-6490, 11-8710. 

— Psychopathic Inst. 80-649o. 
Juvigny, Fr. 80-619d. 


Kabalo, Bel. Gong. lQ-07b, 429a, 
Kabilleii, Laiv. il-730b, 

Kabinda enclave, diet., Ang. 10- 
189a. 

Kabul, Afg. 10-65a; tl-44&2a; 
II-6O0. 


Kabul, rivM Afg. S0-66a. 
Kabus,S.li^.AL 11-2308. 

Kadee, Pal. 11-178. 

Kadhimain. Mesop. ll-OlOe, 
Kaduna, Nig. 11-1 i35b. 

Kaempf, Johannes ll-268a, 272b. 


K 


Kaempferol 10Hi78a. 

Kaffka, Margaret 81-418dL 
Kafne, Rhod. 81-270a. 

Kagan, Russ. As. 11-801 a. 
Kagera, riv.,TJeiit.Af. Si-223o. 
Kagoshima, Jap. 11-64 Id. 


Ka^E.Af, lO-gZOa: Sl-678b. 
XAHk. OTTO MMSmANN 11- 

672a; S0-463o. 

Kahoolawe, isl.jJIaw. ll-342b. 

XAHE. AvairaT bigbaed 

von ll-672a, 281bu 


For key to Abhreviatioha see page x^., Votahie kXXa 


Kahului, Haw. ll-343a. 

Kaid Tunsi 81-086b. 

Kalian, China 10-667a. 

Kains, Josef 10-325c. 

Kaiser, von (field-marshal) 1C 
807b. 


im 



KIAI8- 


Anabio iwDiM* toMn itrkmtUttraimd, •Mow , Ki^d 

,'■' Q^vrftcrlH^pri'ie* uboiiiO^ 


Kalatr, Oeoiw M>8ndi U-3!i7d 

"««im ■■ (bAtdmhip) MMSSd. 

** Kttwor WiUjdlin clter Gro«M» ** 
(cruwor) H>*740d. 

Kaiaitifc, Ftn. Sl*72i^ 
Kajmakcalan, ml.» Balk.Pan. t0« 
370b. 

KakniniM, S.W.Af. 8S-542a. 
Kakanir Yuapslav. 80-474«l. 
KALA-AZAE 81>672c. 807a; SO- 
450d. 

Kalamasoo. Mich. 81,-94(K1. 
Kala Hhoriraat, Miwop. : A«a 
Moaul. 

Kalbera, Fr. 81-150a. 

Kal«(l Bnhr, forts, Nat.Tttrk. 81- 
1074b, 

EALKOm. ALIUK S1-073C, 

BOlc,. 80;lo;^{24a. 

Kalgan, China •O-OOBb: 81-076<1. 
KuiKoorlis, Aniltr. SO-IWa. 
Kalmowo. m. fl-lOMb. 
KaliMoh, Pol 80-888 T.JA10). 
KalUfontccn, B.W.Af. S0^7b.f 
Kalkuiiy, Lith. 81-778a. 

Kallay. Bortiamin, Baron von 
•8-1 U4b; 80-5240. ^ 

Kallima: aee T^eaf butiorfly, 
Kalmuk (tribe) 88-4070. 

Kaiocaa, flung. 81-40fla. 
KalogoroYKtulcJS <poUtieion) 81- 
307b, aiOit. 

Knlwarya, IiHh. 80-888 (B5). 

— Gora, Pol 80-888 (AO). 
Kanmbai, 8.B. 81-483a. 
Kamaroa, oavo, Croto 80-181a. 
Kantaia. Jap. 81“5l4b. 

Kambovc, lWlg.CoM. 80-428(1. 
Kamohaflal (tiibe) W-4«7c. 

Karri ciiatka, prov., lluss.As. 88 - 
407b. 

Karnol el Din, Prinw* 80-043(1. 
Katnicnna, riv., Pol. 80-888 (A 10), 
Kannanogrorl Pol. 80-888 (C131 
Kami) Husaoini Effandi S8-18b. 
Katntna, T<«o. Ol-SMlOd. 
Karnionicoi Foi 80-888 (H2)i 81- 
10.'>4<i, 

Kamloo)^, BXJ. 88-50flo. 
Kamnierar, P. 80-072d. 

Kampala, tJgan. 8t-828b. , 

Kampar, Mai. Panin. Sl-8.35d. 
Kamtshiya, riv., Balk.Psiiin. 80- 
3«0b: . ^ 

Kamuning, disk, MalPsnin. 81- 


Kaimwha, riv., W.Va. 8%>1008o. 
Kanasawa, Jap. 81-84 Id. 
Kandahar, Afg. 80-650. 

Kiituiau, LalV. •l-730h. 
Kandinsky, Wassily 88-80. 
Kandiyohi Co.. Minn. Sl-0O3o. 
Kandy lCWv. 80-608b, 

Kane, EKsha Kent S0-180d. 
K^^aroo eloadro (1913) 80- 

Kan-in, Prinos •l)-65fld. 

Kankan, Pr.Snd, 80-68 (C3), 67d. 
Kannwieson, (Jar. 81-8(l9o. 

Kano, prov., Nig. 80-08 (D3), 
67di 

Kanr(t>Lnhijnv diel, W.Af. 88 - 
482d. 

XAlfSAB, 8t«te, U.S. 81-673d; 
81-7211; 80- !76bj oUy govorn- 

K l SO-7OO0; hospitals 81- 
; infant mortality 81-4670. 
— City, Kan. fl-nTdd; 8»-854c. 
— City, Mo. 81-964b, 698a: 88 - 
854b, 

— CITY ITAE, 81-1 Ula; 81- 
20 tb. 

Kansk, Eus8.As. 88-467d., 

Kant, Iinmapuel i8-98d; 81- 
225a. 

Karrtara, Egy. : sss Qantara. 
Kaolin 80-79lb. 

Kapajowka, riv., Pol 80-005d. 
Kapfenberg, Aus. 80-345b. 
Kapok fibre fl(*68d, 

EAPP, WHWWlAKa •1.676b. 

8706. 278a. ISOa; 80-350d, 421a. 
Kappenbergi. Ana. tli-SOOd. 

KSS!fvT'j%"fL30^ 

IvAPpryUi ws Wr^dUlIC,* 

Kaptiskaaing, Can. 8i-ll75b. 
Kura sea, Arot, 80-190b: 81-469a. 
Kara Agach, Hv., Turk. As.: 
ttfs Mand. 

— ^Aghaoh, riv., Balk.Penin. 80- 

Karacaonyl, John 81-419e, 
Kuradshioh, Yak 80-373a; 88 - 
lU3d. 

KarnfaHoJilt Pao,0. : see 8akha- 


C^nt.Asia 80- 



: »ee Asirnklian. 
Alps, Aus. 81-600 


_ Maspol. 81-0 160. 
owsfccn, PiiJl-872d. 
aki, 06rfr^l82(| 

KarsUa, dial, 
jKaret. ohan., 

Karibib, S.W.Af. U 
Saris. Hil 8t^74o. 



Kai4t6lmb),»rtii.,E,M10-67a. 
Karl Frans Josef, Emperor of 
Austria J Aff Charles. 
Karlskrona, Byrsd, •l-629b. 
K^r^e; Ger. 8i-233d foil. 

“ Karlsruhe (ship) tl-KfrOd; 

80- 740d. 

“Karluk" (ship) 80-189d. 
Karnebeek, van (politician) 81- 
380a. 

Karniowo, Pol 81-1052b. 
Karobis, V. 81.778b. 

Karolyi, Arpad von 81-41 9b. 

ti- 

67M. 4l4a, 415b; 88-1 121d. 
Karonga, E.Af. 81-11060. 
Karoi^ine 81-522d. 

Kara. Georgia i0-222a, 20td. 
Karsavina, Tamara SO^TOOb. 
Karshi, lluss.As. 81-801 a. 

Karst, diet., Aus. 80«808b, .314b, 
Karston, Harry P. iD-Kl'ib. 
Karyokinesia (ohem.) : see Mito- 
sis. 

Kasai, riv., Bel.Cong, 80-428d. 
Kttsama, Khod, SO-8860; 82- 
27,3a; 

Kosanga, K.Af. 88-077e* 
Kasohan, C»ec.-H1ov. 80^788d. 
Kaahgal (tribe) 82-624. 

Kasim : eec Qaaitn. 

Kasiwagi (Jap. ohemiat) 80- 
478a. 

Kaslo, lie, 80-5050. 

Kassa, Rwi S0-3b. 

— (Kashan), Csan.-Slov. 81- 
406a. 

Kaaaaki, Bud. 8I-6I60: S0-69b, 
707o. 

Kassites (race) 80el77d. 

Kasao (Ruas. polilieiaii) 88-800d. 
Kassak, Louis 81-410a. 

Kassewic, Pol tl-lOr^b. 
Kassowka. Oal 81-807b. 

KaUUa, Alsk. a0-104a. 

Katanga, disk, Be)g.C!kMig. 80- 
67b, 428d. 

Katannol, voloato, B: Af. 80-07a. 
Kata thcrmonietor •0-705«. 
Katmai, volcaiiO. AlSk. 80- 103b. 

EATO, TAKAAKX (KOBCXl). 

viSet. Sl-676a. 

‘‘ KaioH ** (battleship) 81-066d. 
Katra, Pal 82-821b, 

Katrine lake, Baot. 81'r2A4a. 

EAT8UEA. TAEO, PEDVOB 

81- 676a, 64H<j, 

Kattowits, Upper 811. 88-406a: 

80- 81S0b. 

Kauai, isl, Haw. 81-342b. 

Kaur, plat.. Arab. 80- 166a. 

Kaiire Lahun, disk, Lib. 81- 
7580. 

Kautaky, Karl 81^2686; SO«4dOo; 
88-rK)4b. 

Karalinr’s oomfouatlon tubing 
Sl-286b. 

Kaviilla, Or. S0-368d, 520b; 81- 
807a. 311a. 

** Kawudii" Cbattleahip) iai-438n. 
Kawam ul Mulk! see Qawam «) 
Mulk. 

Kawasaki, dockyard, Jap. 81- 

645b. 

Kayak, Alsk. 82-7^. 

Kayos. Fr.W.AL 80-68 (Ba); 81- 
I55b. 

Kiisanlik, Bulg. 80-369d. 
Kasorun, Persia S2r63b. 
Kaserum (tribe) S8-62d. 

KaSvin. Pars. 89-620. 

K-bulbt 80-205a. 

Keadby. Linos. 8a-220a. 
EXAWl, AUaUBTUB B. 81- 
070a. 

JOBH 81-676b. 

Kcnrley, Hudson E., 1st vi.sot. 
Devonport; ss« Hevnnnork 

KBABT.^BABLEtt FBANCXS 

81- 670b. 

Keck, C. 88-8890. 

Kecskemet, Hung. 81-406a, 
Kedah, state, MalPonin. 81- 
886d. 

Kediri, Java 81*1095a. 

KSeblo, Frederiok 80-478b; 81- 
300b. 

Kcechelus, lake, Wash. 88-950o. 
Keel (airship) S0-64b. 

Ko(der, William 89-2a3a. 

K(Hding, isle., Ind.O. Si-1072d: 
88-601b. 

Keelung, For.''tl-107b. 

Ktwu, Dora 80-103b. 

Keenan Land, Arok 80»100b. 
Ktrene, H. B. 81-35Sa; 

Keene, N. H. 81- 11 01 a. 
Keetmiiiishoop, B.W.Af. 81-229a, 
23(ki. 

Kohl, Gor. 81-320. 

Koidamy. Lith. 80-888 (03). 
Keighley, Yorks. 88-84 la. 

Ksi^, Arthur 89-848d; 81-3470. 
— , N. M, ‘8t-46»d, 

Koky, L. Sl-419a. 

Kslantan, stats, MalJ^anin. 81- 
8S0b. 


Ksiham. Nolto. 81-«l7d. v 
Kellsrmann, Bernard -81-228D. 
KSllner (sd^tisi) il-248a. 

•l-e78b. " 

Kelly, wmioin A. H. 81-222(L • 
Kelmscott Press 80-283a. 
Kelowna, disk, B.C. 80-505b. 
Kelsey, Albert JM)*i87d. 

Kelso Abbey^^ot. SS-381d. 
EXX.TXB, Bim AOBN SCOTT 
•l-076b. 

Kelvin, William Thomson, 1st 
baron 80-733e. 

KemmSl hill, Bsig. Sl-OM; 

8S-900a. 

Kommoriu', E. W. 81-480b. 
Ksnip, Ge^ge. 1st baron Rooh- 
dalmss# HoohdSle. 

Kempenfelt, Itiohard 80<^. 
EBTOAL, WILLIAM BUXVT- 
sr. 81-6760. 

Kendall (medleat man) 80-S62a. 

Nathan E. 8i-649a. 

Kondriok, John B. 88-10230. 
Kenitrm Mor. 81-98 ^i. 

EBNNiDT, BXE WILLIAM 
Rann 8i-676o. 

Kennioott. Alsk. 80-103d, 7510. 
Kennington, Brie 82-6d, 
Kenosha, Wia. 8i-103()a. 
Konriak. Sir George 80-459o. 
Kensington, diet., Lend. 8i-424b. 
Kent, James 81- 1100b. 

— , R. H. •0-304b. 

— , Rook well 88-9e. 

— , Stanley Sl-350a. 

— , Bir Stephenson Hamilton 81- 
71Qa. 

Kent, 00., Can. 81-1 176a. 

—,00., Eng, 88-840a; 80-7100. 

‘ Kent ” (battleship) 81-50b. 
Kentia (palm seeds) 88- Id. 
KBNTOOEY, state. U.B. 81- 
676c: S0-4^d. lOOlo; foitists 
S2-105b; hospitals 81-386d: 
infant mortality 81-4670; oil 
wells 88-78a. 

BBKYA COLOmr Sl-678a: 

80- 68 (114); 80-68b; 609b; 

81- I03b: 104a (table). 
EBNYON, Snt rRXDBRZO Q. 

ai-680a:8i.951d. 

Margaret Kilroy 8t-1064d. 
—.William 8. Sl-5*19a. 

EBOOH, nm ALFRED 81- 
eaob, 834d, 902d: 80-456h. 
Keokuk, la. 81-548d; S8-344b. 
Kapleir, J'ohann 88-26 lb. 
Keppri oh, F r. 81-159d. 

KIR, Wtab&UK PATOH n- 
otmb, 2o. 

Kerak; see Translordania. 
K^mno|mullos . (arobaeologisi) 

KIRATR Yp S8SZLB DB, oomte 
81-680n. 

Kerch, Russ. 80-222a, 182o. 
Kordus, Mor. 81-085a. 

Keren, Erik 81-Ob: S0-366e. 
SBRBNSEY, ALRXAITDBR 
Feddoroviqb il^SOo; 88-320o, 
I081d; 81-72(1. 

Kerf (engine) 88-266o. 

Kerki, Russ. As. 88-80 la. 
Kerkuk, diet., Meipp, 81-916b; 
a8-813a. 

Kerman, Pers. 89-61 a. 
Kormaashah, Pens. 88*58o, Ola. 
Kern, Jan Hendrik •0-354a. 
Kern River, C^l 88-73a. 
Kern|stock, Ottokar 80-$26e. 
Kerosene oil 82^77ai 81-1096b. 
Kerry, H. W. E, PeWy-flts- 
maurice, Eari of 81-7286, 
Kerry, 00., Ire. 88-8414. 
Kershaw, J. B. C. 80-060d. 

Kort, riv.. Mor. S8-551o. 

Kaaar (newspaper) 81-434a; 

81- 26a. ^ 

Ksaeel, fk Belg., ao-lfiOs. 
Ketchikan, Alsk. 80- 103b. 
Kettering, C. F. Sl-999o. 
liotterW, Nortfaante. 88-1068d. 
Kettle, T. M. 81-554d. 

Koa’aneo, lU. Sl-424b. 

Kew Gardens, Load. 80-923e: 88- 
I025a, 

Keyom, Belg. 89*1098b. 

Keyes, Henry W. 81-U02b. 

— , Bir Roger 88-1125a; 81-363e; 
•l-954d. 

Keyless ringing (telephone) 88- 

Keynes, J. M. 81-480b; 89-43b. 
Keys, Nelson 80-857d. 
Keyserling, Edward, count 81- 
227d. 

— , Hermann, count Sl-224o. 

Key West. ^a. 8I-860; SO-778o: 
81-34td. 

Khabarovsk. Russ.As. 88-467d: 
81-654d. 

Khaki (colour) 80-869d. 

— , CampbeU (duoIO 88^18So. 
Khaled, Sski (of sWlbar) 88- 
n25a. 

** Khalifa** (khi|^ B8-1125a. 


Khalifa ben Hanid. Said (Of 
ZansibaH 8t<*^1124d. 

Khalil Pasha 8fh«no. 

Khamir, Pers. 88-60d. , 

KhomsaAribs 88-610. 

KhamuiiA Mesop. 81^9180,6606. 
Khania, Croto: sss Canea. 
Khanikin, Mesop. Sl-769b. 

Klmn Meiselun. Byria SS-e54d. 
Khar, wadi, Arab. 80-165o. 
Kharaa, isl, Pers. 8S-67a. 
Kharbfn, China : tee Harbin. 
Khari, disk, Arab. 80-165b. 
Kharkov, Run; •8^a29bl ' 80- 
826d. 

Khartum, Bnd. 80-08 <Q3>| 88- 
613o; 80-679h« 

KfaasroHtribio SI-9I60. 
lU^t^clakis (arehaeoHogist) 80- 

Khdma, Ras el, Arab. Sl-fiSd. 
KheuUm, fk, Mor. 81-984d. 
Kherson, Russ. 8i-629c. 

Khiva; itate, Riim.As. M- 8OO0. 
Khlysty (sect) Sl-240b. 

Khoiah <imt) M-67d. 

Kbolm, (Cholra) Pol. 80-688 
<C10), 803a, 004d, 495d. 

— ,prov., Pol n-120d, 316a; 
6O-041a. 

Khor Baraka, rfv.. Bud. 81-9b. 

— el Kethib, Arab. 80-169d. 
Khorrornabad, Penv68-d4o. 
Khuon-Hedsrvdry. Cdunt Karoly 

80-138o; 81-410d. 

Khurrna, Arab. 60-160d, 
Khvostov, N. 68-3 17e. 

Khyber, pasa, Ind. S0-65d: 81- 
442a. 

Kiakhia, Russ.As. 81-975b. 
EXAMIL FA8BA 81-68ae;l223a. 
Kiangsi, prov., China S0-665c. 
Kiaochow bay, China 81-652c; 
. 8a-1077b, 4()o. 

Kiastm i^ha Sl-362o. 

Kibarty, Pol. 80-888 (Bfi); 81- 
;870o. 

Kicking Horse, pan, B.C. 80- 
506b. 

Kidd (botanis^80-477b. 

BENJAMIN 81-680d. 

Kidde, Harald 80-)k33d. 
EIDERLIN - WAOBTBR, AL- 
fred von 80-330b; 81-d80d; 
266b. 

Kidney (anat,) S0-974b; 81- 
547o; 82- 104b; S0-862b. 
Kidsoh, E. 81-881b. 

Xidston, Robert S0-488a. 
Kieidanl, Lith. 81.777d. 

Kiel, Ger. 81-232d, 273o; 82- 

152b. 

— , canal, Gor. Sl-20b. 

Kieloe, Pol. 80-888 11 (Cl). 
Kielland, Alexander 81-1 155c. 

EnShscANBiiaa, brxcb, 

count 81-68 la. 

Kientbal, Bwits. 81-643b. 
EIBFBRT, miGi^D Sl-681b. 
Kiering (prooeee, 80-500d. 

Kiev, Rues. 88-3094, 123b, 829c. 
Kill, Mesop. 81-7690. 

Kifri, Mesop. Sl-9l8o! 88-S13a. 
Kigoma, E.Af. 89-881d; 67b. 
Kikuyu, Konya Col 81-678o. 
Kikuyu (jonferenoea (1913-18) 
S0-677a,686b. 

Kilauea, volcano; Haw. 81-21 le. 
Kilbane, Johnny 81-566d. 

Kilby, Thomas E. SOf^lOlb, 
Kildare, 00., Ire. 88-841d. 
Kiliktepe, Asia M.: see Miletus. 
Kilimanjaro, mk, E.Af. 80-87 8c. 
Kilindi^ Kenya Col. Sl-678b. 
Kilkenny, ooTTlre. 89-842a, d41d. 
Ki1kish,Qr.:sM Kukush, 

KilHs, Syr. U-655a. 

Kilmarnock, Soot. S8-841o; 138c. 
Kilmer, Joyce 80-1 18b. 

Kilo, Belg^.Cong. aO-42Sd. 
Kilossa, RAfnO-882b. 
Kiltartaneee (lang.) 81-31 la. 
Kilwa, E.Af. 80>^82d, 

Kimball, Herbert H; 11-931 0. 
Kimlierley, Cape Prov. 80-68 
(F7);563d. 

Kimpton's tube 81-90Qa. 

Kimura term 8Q-297o. 
Kincardine, Can. 81-1170d. 

— , 00., Soot. 88-841 b, 

Kinch, K. F. 80-i82d. 

Kinck, Hons 81«1155o. 
Ktndersley, mr R. M. 88-2 13a. 
Kinernaoolor 80-605o. 

Kinetic theory of matter 81-881a. 
King. Basil 80-561a. 

— , C. D. B. 81-789a. 

L. Y. 18-520b. 

LEONARD WILLIAM 81- 

68lb. 

— Richard 80-868d. 

— , W. P. 89-626d. 

W. J. Harding 80-66d. 

— , W. L. Maokensie 80-550b, 
560d. 

— Klwwd Vll. Wtteh iMan^ 
Memorial Association Ilr765b. 


B3bk l^tfnd'fe Bogpttat Ruid, 

Lonm 88«M4al<'' 

Kingfisher, Okla^ tlAd 174b. 

(batdeihip) 

king George V. Hospital 8i-266o. 
King-Hall .Sir ' iLv ifGkkodienough 
Sl-1067b;80-876d. 

Kmg James Land, 00., Spits. 
8ir-562d. 

Kings, bay, Spits. S9-563b. 
King’s African Rifles 80-876a. 

— , CO., Ire. 88-S41d. 

Kingsbuitdi, Baron: '4es Mac- 
donalil. Sir John Hay Aihole. 
KiM’s College, Lond. 88-133b. 
— B^ptor (ntlo) M-dSOe. 

Squad 81-7 13a. 

Kingston, Can. S0-546a. 

Jam. 80n412o;. 

— , N. Y, 81-11140. 

— , B.L88-269bv 
Kingston-on-Thanies, Sur. 88- 
796a. i 

Kinloohlevin, Sooi 80-96la. 
SINNBAR, ALIXANDBR 
Smith Klimear, 1st baron 
ll-681b. 

Kinoshita (phi^ist) ••-822e. 
Kinross, co.. Book 28-S41b. ^ 
Kinshasa, Bel. Cong, 80w420a. 
Kinston, N.C, 81-l746a. 

Kionga, Port.E;Af. S0-68b; 89- 
132a, 183b. 1 ; 

BIPLXNa, RDDYARD 81-6810, 
^ .2c: 80-10010. a»fla. 

Kirchbaoh (Ausk soldier) 80- 
289o,864o. 

Kirin, China 8l-888b. 

ElBE, SIR JOHN 81-681e. 

Ktrk, Robert to*] 37d. 

Kirkcaldy, Scot. 88-8410. 
Kirkcudbright, eo.-, Scot. 81- 
84lb. 

Kirkiuiillooh^ Seoi. 8t-388a. 

Kirk KUiaseh, Balk.Penin. 80- 
377d, 517a: 81-3()0di 30a. 
Kirksville, Mo. 81-1221o. 

Kirkuk, Mesop. S14)22e. 
Kirkwall, Seok 80-405o; 81- 
1217c. 

Kirlibaba, Gel. Si-808a. 
Kiehinev, Rum. 88-902^. - 

Kishm, ill. Pers, GuK;pe«gjfbjn. 
Kisiolin, Qal 81-8^« mfh, 
Kiejmnlelwhsgai i -HqWK ^ 38*“ 
406a. 

Kismayu, It. So^a.-80-e$(H5), 
, 69b;8lT.680aT 
Kiss, Jos^h 81-418d, 
Ki88iiki,:^Af.80-88la.^ 
Kisslmg. Richard 88-647o. 
Kistler, Pa. 81-40ld. 

KHab, Russ. As. S8-^ls. 

eitcbznBr, h. a., esh ii- 

68tc; &0>^10(l5m 1003o; 81- 

|R77o; Australis 84-n22d: 
Dardanelles S0-805d; Egypt 
60-9420, 940b; Indian army 
Sl-435a, 8Q-‘2Ud. 

Kitchener, Can. S9-548a« 
Memorial' Chapel 80- 186s. 
KHchener*s ;^my 80-212a. 
Ifftehitt, WUliam W. n-lUOa. 
Kite, G. L, a0-768b. 

Kite balloon 80-65o« i0-89b; 
_81-88b:18-472d* 

Kittelle, Sumner E. W. S8-928b. 
Kittitas oa, Wash. 89-956o. 
KiUHtendil, Bulg. 80-3^d, 522a. 
Kivery, Pol 81-802(1 
Kivu, lake, Bel. Cong. 80^68 (F5); 

80-4290. ^ 

Kiyoura, Vise. 81-649S. 

Kisil Robat, Mesop. l8-61d; 
K^aer, Nils 81-1 156e^ 

Kjcllbsrg preeess 88-4500. 
ICelliu furnace 80-963d. 
kli^iio, Aa8.i80-791b. 
Klaaenfurk Aus, 81-600 <F2); 
80-579a. 350cj 82-11214. 


Klaipeda, Russ: «c« Memel 
Kiaroath Falfik : Oreg. <8t-^l816<i 
IGascowen, M.: 81-378b, ; 


IGausenlmrg, Rum. 8i-4()6a; 
88-302b. 

Klaxon horn 8S-492o. 

Kleornan, R. 88-222a. 

Kleif flatiie^rower 81-794. 
Kleine (airman) 80-08b. 

Klickitat Co., Wash. 82-9.56d. 
Klila, Meshra el, Mor: #«« Mesh- 
ra cl KlUa. 

KHmHriov,:Russ. 88-929o. 

Klimt, Gustav 60-a25b. 

Klina, Monton. 81-978a. . 

Kling-Weidlein apparatus 81- 
591a. 

Klippe (geol) 81-21 4c. 

Klondike, disk. Can. 81-294a. 
Kloetorheyde, Belg. 80-160d. 
Klosterneuburg, Aus. 80-31 2d. 

littl?&-^c‘; * ^oW^ljons 

•l-lTOdfolL 


See paf e ^14^ for expluMH^ of 







Klukovo; Pia.«l«»S*b. 

Rtaai JU. 

knibbs* G«CMr|ift Uandlay ft0^dOda» 
ItoiiMtiCtwlSa W. I^oed. 
EmtKMTS Of CO&UMBU8 

81-682d: n>dl9Si; ^570«. 
Knittolfoldf. Au». 

Knoblauoli« 

Kack>kahH>, L of r Man 88*1 51a. 
Kuooke, Belg. fS-OSlb. 1125b. 
mmk^, immi T ld^laao* 

Baroness Elsie cle. 
Knook^ukeaXiai^.) Si-547b. 
KnoUer (onglnoer) 88*^20^ 

Knott, Cai^Ul Qibton 88*300d. 

Jaiii«sn*457d. 

— , RalphH-793o. 

Knowledg et- the ory of Sl-OSb. 

Kmxt >nuijn)ME cbasb 

81*683a, 650b; SS-SSlo, 890 % 
KNOX-Umi, WaUMM 

Jolm8i*683b. 

Knoxville, Tena. S8-654d. 
Kttuuseu j^yeiebt) 81*350o. 

Jfaloob l»-833b. 

Kobdil, It. 81-600 rF5). 

Knbdo^ China 81w975a. 

Kobe, Jap. 81-641<£ 

Kobryn, Russ. 80-888 111 (CO). 
Koby la height 81-70 Id. 

Kobylany, tluse. 80^407d. 

Kooh. Erbh 8i^277b. 
r^, J. P. de fO-189o. 

— . ItauRo 80-180e. 

Roohana, Yngoelav, 88-400b; 
112 lo; nwssaore <1812) 81- 
12230. 

Kooher, Theodor 81-346d: 88- 
647e. 

Koch-Grtlaborg, Theodor 81- 

20ao.i 

Koden, Pol. 80-888 III (CO). 
Koekitig. Fr.airSlOOa^ 

Koeur la Qrando,. Fr. 88-1032 
(A3). 

KOOach, Alia. 80-345a. 

Kofridua, Go.Ct 81-300d, 
KohboliUttor. A. ,80-2984. 

Koja Dere 80-708 (D>. 

Kokhand, Ruse.Ae. 88-800 q. 
Kokomo, lod. 81-45^. 
Kokoschka, Oskar 80-d25b; 88- 

K^'kl, Pol. 81-10560. 

Kola nut 81-1800. 297bj; 88-483a. 
Xoibeaheyer. Ottido 80- 

320d. 

"Kolborg” (warship) 80-848q. 
XOLORAK. VLADIMIR VA- 
tUievloh |l-683b. 664d; 88- 
325b. 

Koldeway (arohaeologbt) 80- 
l79o. , 

Kolivan, Russ.Aa. 88^467d. 
Kolki, Poh 8l-803b. 

KqUs, Wilholm S8-362a. 

" K(iln d^t omiser) 8S-442d. 
Kdfnitirhe SSeitung 81-1 109o* 

Kolo, Ppl. 80-888 1 (B9). 

Koloclia. Gal. 81-806a. 

Kolomea, Pol. 80-888 II (16). 

807a: Sl-805bi 8a-184d. 
Koloivart sss Kbtisenhurg. 


Koltar. Jaa 8<^708a 
Koltchak: ssi. Kolchak. 

Kolubesta, riv.. BerJbj 88-414a» 
Komdrom. Hung. 81-400a. 
Komaro^r.: Pdl78i<A88. JX (ODj 
K oineika, riv., LH!h.r81el050)lk 
Koniensky Sobioob, Vienna 80- 
317c. .. ^ ■ 

Kotmnandanto r 81- 126d, 
KOMVRA. 8DTARO, Majp- 
<tuesa 81<^84d. 

Konakry. Fr.W.Af. 80-68 04), 
67e; 81.166a. 

Koudoa. E.Af. 80-880a. 

Kongo ’’ (batUiHJriiiaer) 88- 
441b. 

Kongsberg. Not. 81<*'lX68tl. 
Khrhff. Eberhai^ Sl-!887a. 

— , Karl 80-324d. 

‘*K6nig** (faatibihip) 88-438d: 
81-662d. 

“ Kdnieia Luba (mershantship) 
81-1008d. . _ 

80-868 I (C3); 

** Kfinigsberg *’ (cruiser) 80-876d; 

81-t070d: 88-U25a. 
KOnigshfitte. Pol 80-888 II CA2)i 
M-124d. 

Kotlin 80-888 I (A9): 81-7864. . 
Kontsgota, prov.. Nig. 81-1 134b. 
Konynonburg, Willem van 81- 
379e. 

Kootenaian (tribe) 80-604d. 
Kootenay, bice. B.O. 8^606b. 
Kopaouik, mtsj. Serb. 80-366o« 
K6ppon, W. 80r-70Bb. 

TCopru. Mesop. 81-Q22o. 

Kopylo, Onl Sl-806n. 
KpRBAT* fRANCXS 81-684d« 
XOBBEB, IBNST Sl-663a; 
80-316b. 

Koroh, Morten S0-883o. 

Korda (general) 80-867b: 81- 
8040; 

Kordofan. Sud. M-6l4d. 616o. 
fGwdowo, Pol. 81-10fi.5d, 
KOBKA. onuntry. Asia Sl-686b. 

641c. 660o: a8-467c. 

Korfanty (^litioian) 81-281b; 
88-498b. 

Koritza, disi., Balk.Penin. 80- 
107a; 8i-304b foil. 
Korneuburg, Aus. 80-312d. 
Kornf(^. Paul 81-227o. 
KORNILOV. XAVE OBOB- 
gievich Sl^^dOOdi i8-021o, 
fOSld; eastern front 80-912o. 
Kornis, Julius 80-804h; 81-410b. 
Korogwe. E.Af. 10-880b. 
Koropieo, riv., Gal. 81-805o. 
Koryaks (tribe) 88-4670. 
Koryatskkya, mt., Russ. As. 88- 
467a. 

Kosak (general) tl-801d; 
Kosice. G s e o h s 1 6 v.: see 

Koam^^ Serb.: battle (1014) 
8S-415d. 

Kbssovo. Serb. 88-8984. 1121d; 
80-.376d- 81-978a. 

KOMUnk, fBBBNOZ LAJ08 
Akos Sl-687o; 80-1 63d. 
Kostaneckli S« von i0-478a. 


KOatar. i^Olf 81-OTOb. 

Kosti, Su^ S8-6)4d. 
Kosjw<bryiUth.M-7?«a. ^ 
Kossiobnyi, Decider 81-4184 

kotahiJfdW ^ . 

KfM l!kn4u4 dist., Mal.Fsnin. 

8t‘‘~. 83 8b- ' /■ 

Koiokana, Yiivodav.; #ss Kook- 
ana. 

Kotlas, Russ. 81^1086c. 

Kotonu. Dah. 9^7^ 794b. 
KmindlMyrtolb (Omk admiral) 

Kov^ jukns il-412a. 

(Kewel). Runs. 80-888 
(CIO); 88-l22d; 80-906c; 81- 

c^l 80-i^; 

81-8720. 

Kowait, Ar^. : see Kuwet. 
Kosanl' (Kbsia), Or. 81-3060 
(table); 80-376ft. 

Kosiowa, Pol 80-888 It (G4). 
Koslow. Qsi. 8l-fMJ7d. 

Kosnia. Andrew 81-4 ISd. 

K. P. D. : see Kapp Putsch. 
Kraenholni, Estn, 81-1 In. 
Kraewell (general) SI-8O60. 
Krag, Thomas P. 81-ll66a. 

— , Wilhelm 81-11500. 
Krogiiymrats, Serb. 8B-8980. 
418b. 

Kraiina, Serb. 8S-306d. 
Kraicowiec. Pol 80-888 II (G2). 
Kralyevo, Serb. 88-418b. 
Krnmars (politician) 80-787e. 
319a. 

KrasnO. Pol: 80-888 If (H4). 
Krasnik, Pol 80-888 11 (Et). 
Krasnopol Pol 80-888 III <C5). 
KrasuoSicle. Pol 81-106 lb. 
1052b. 

Krannostaw. Pcd. 80-888 III 
OlO). 

Krasnov (general) 88-322e. 
Krasnovoilsk. Russ.As. 80-865d; 
m-02a; 81-220a. 

Krasnowstnw. Russ.; battle 
(1915) 80-496a. 

Krasnoyavsk, Russ.As. 8i-467d. 
Krasriybor, Pol »l-874b, H7.3b. 
Krassin (Bobh.) 88-338d; 81-12c. 
Kraubath, Aus. U-600a. 

Kraus, Karl Jeremias 8D-326e. 
Kraufli^ Alfr^ 8i-697a, 8C^d; 

80-672d. 287a foil 
— , Paul von 81-271 b. 

Kraussia (bot.) i0-360a. 
Krautwald (goiiotal) 80-867b. 
Kreniie{iieo>Gontorva. Russ.: 

battle (19m 8a-297b. 

Kroms. AuS. W-3l2d. 

Kress von Kressenstein. Fried- 
rich 82-8l4d. 

Kretschmaye^ H. 80-327b; ' 
Kreusnach, Ger. 80-340b; 88 - 
640d. 

Krtuneituno: see Neue Pretu- 
tiaehe Zfihmg. 

Krewo. Lith. M-888 III (E6); 81- 
1057b. 


Krkmihilde ] 




80-6330. 

->833c. 

Krkttidy. J<^^ il-408a. 
Krivoehein (i^litician) 81-324b, 




DardanellM 80-603b. 

XBOBATIM, ALBXAMIHIB. 

Preiherr von ftl-666a. 

Krobo. W.Afr. 81-296a. 

KrOger, Tiiniu 8PL-228ii. 

Krogli (biologist) 88-465d. 
Kromolow, Pbl. 8^68611 (B2). 
Krdneoker (physician) 81-347c. 
Kronstadt, Hum. : e«e Braeao. 

— . Russ. 80-222a; 81- 12c. 
KROPOTKIN, FBTZB ALBK- 
eltrlQli; 81-688a. 

Krhsoienko. Fbl 80-888 H (F3). 
Kroano, Pul. 80-888 11 (EJ). 

Krii eountiY. Lib. 81-76»d, 
Krueger 60 (astron.) 80-2t*9b. 
Krugersdorp. Trana. 88-772a. 
Kruglanken; Ger. 81-870a. 
Kruiseik. Belg. 88-10994 
KkfhOiXL, OTTO 81 - 668 a; 
8a-725d. 

Krupanyc, Sorb. 88-41 lb. 

80-628b; 

— mortar S8-773d. 

Kruppy. Pol 81-802d. 
Kriilhovats, Sorb. 88-398o; 31- 
490a. 

Krylow 80-888 U, 


Krystynupol, Pui 'SO-S^ 1 1 (Tt2). 
Krscsaonice, Pol. 80-888 II (C2), 
Krsostek, Pol 80-888 11 (IC:l). 
KrEysewski, hills, l-'ol. : 9ee Gora 
Krsysewske. 

Kuala Kuantan, MalPenin. 81- 
8:i6d. 

— Lumpor, MalPenin. 81-835d. 

— Trenggana, Mal.Penin. 81- 
836c. 

Kuaugtung, China 30-OClb. 
Kubatsah, Mesop. 8l-0^o. 
Kuban, prov., ■Cauo. 83-820c, 
324a; 80-82M; 81-687C. 

Kuchi (tribe) 8l-078b. 

Kuchik Khan, Mirsn S3-02b. 
Kudu, Java 81- 1095a. 

KUei. China 80-6r.8b. 

Kufra, oases, Af. 80-68 (F2), 
Kufstnin, Aus. 83-73(^1 
Kidil, Gen. yonil-SOOb; 80-270a. 
XttSLMANN. RICa^D VON 
81-6S8b. 271b; S8-323b. 1084o. 
Kuhn, August 8l-208d. 

— , Frans Feli* Adalbert 80- 
354b. 

Kuics, W.Af. 80-67C. 

Kuk, mi.. It. 80-366b. 

Kukul, mountain. Gal 31-80Sa. 
Kukush, Or. 81-W4a. 

KaifOldy, Viktor 81-407o. 

Kulikow, 

Kuiikowloe, (jal 81-80M. 
Kljl.Pl, OBWAX»D31-688b: 33- 
100a. 

Kulturkampf 80-453o. 

Kum, Pere. SS-6O0. 


Kumanovo. Balk.Beniu. : bgUlf , 
(191^ 8a-4O0d; 81- 

Kunu^ West Africa 80-2854; 

Kum K^h, Asia M. 80-803b: 

81- 1074a. 

KUN, BHLA 8 I- 6880 , 4l5a; 80- 

^ 360c. 

Kuuda, E»ih. 81-llb. 
.fvundemanu, Karl 80-3214. 
Kuurme. nv., W.Afr. 80-1390. 
Kunli, tSicgniund Il-416d. 

Kuo Miiv-tang 80-657c; 8S-423b. 
Kupfer, Metft 81-272a. 
jiupiaiisk* Russ. 80-827a. 
Kupriii, A. I. 81-t.88o. 

Kuraitu, J Y>rs. 88-t]4d. 
KURDISTAN 81-088c, 92la; 
88-620, 

Kurds (race) 88-69c: SO- 198b. 
Kure, Jap. Sl-641d. 

Kurgan, Russ. As. S8-4(i7d. 
Kuriraa 80-888 H (1:4). 
Kurischee Haff, Uor. 80-888 I 
(C2). 

Kurlbaum, F. 81-358a. 

Kurnu, Mesop. 88-810 (F6): 81- 
915a, 7091^ 1085b, 

KTOOPAtAIN, ALUm u- 

689d. 

Kurr, El, diet., Arab. 80-165d. 
Kurram, dial, India 80-66a. 
Kurshumlye, Balk.Penin. 88- 
407d. 

Kursk, Russ. 8l-829c, 8204. 
Jvurtflweill (botanist) 80-479b. 
Kurosaa, W.Af. 80-67d. 
Kurwein, Pol. 81 -87 Id. 
Kursebrack, Pol 80- 11 4b. 
Kushk, Russ.As. 80-222a, 
Kuskolcwim, riv., Alsk. S0*108o. 
KU 8 MANJBK VON BUBQBN- 
Btattsn, Hermann 81-689d; 

82- 193d. 

KuMBoir, Caraor. 30-503d. 
Kut-el-Amara, Mceop. SSt-810 
(D3), 6O0; Sl-916b: military 
operations (1916) S3-800d, 

Slid; naval oi)erntion8 81- 
10^; Persia affected 8t-60d; 
priariUers 83- 162b; railway 
oommuniostions Sl-760b; re- 
treat from CteKiphon 88-8l0c; 
siege (1915-6) 8a-61()d; signal- 
ling 8a-491b. 

Kutais, Cauo. ai-219d. 
Kutinchev (general) SO-382o. 
Kutno, Russ. : battle (1914) 81- 
76Gd, 787a; 80-888 I (BO). 
Kutso-Vlachs (people) S0-369d. 
KuWot (Kuwait, Kuweit), Arab. 

80-1 680; 88-59a, BSe. 
KUTPXB, ABRAHAM 81- 
680d. 

Kvaenerne (race) : see Qunins. 
Kwan-Tchou-Wang, Pr.I.CJ. 81- 
4a7b. 

Kyanite (min.) : s«« Cyanite. 
Kyoto, Jap. 81-64 Id. 

Kyriakos (Greek officer) 31-809b. 
Kyser, Hans SO-869o. 

Kyumipio, Ivor. 81«686o. 
Kyustendil, Bulg. : res Kiustendil. 


L airships 80-64o, 90b, 06c. 

Leas, It., 81-600 (F5). 

La BassBe. cnom, FiT. 83-970 
(C3), 984c; 30-266d, 268 (C6). 

Lfi^.Ger.31-776b. 

La Buieelle. Fr. i3-512b, 516 

La\>oratory glass 81-384b. 
niobile 80**3M6a. 

Laborcs. riv., Pol 80-888 (E4). 

LABOR!. fXRNAND 81-691a. 

LABOUOHBRB. KBKRY DU 
Pr5 81-d91a. 

LABOR. DEPARTMENT Of 

fU.a.) 88-46id. 

lakour S0-567a; Board, National 
War S8-897d; noOperation 80- 
747o; guild socialism 81-32, 5b; 
in junctions tS-884c; scientific 
tnanagemeht 3S-380O. 

— ’ Advisory Oummittees 81-71 lb. 

— > Battalions MI-21 Ic, 977o, 
04.1a. 

— camps 81-6d7d. 

— • casual 8f->>812o. 

— colleges 8t-»746e. 

— s conscription of 31-7154. 

— Association 

-- Corps%-2l l^ 

f— Department, League of Na- 
tions, 83-877a. 

rr^iDiSputee , InvOStigSUoa : Ad 
CN.Z. 19r4) MM74b. 

— exchanges: see Employment 
exchatu^, : 

— Exchanges^ Agt (1900) 38- 
SdlbUl-oeSb. |! 


labour UomM 80-756e: 3B-144o. 

— UaiUr Sl-l tOOe. 

— LBOISLATION 31-691o, 
387o; S0-810ct industriul con- 
trol 80-7484: U.B. 83-8970, 
81-6974, ]032a. 

— MXNX3113V Sl-702a; 80- 

IW58 


819a: M-458b: trade koar^ 
8S-742n; unemployment 88- 
8314; wages 3t-04^3a; women 

83-lO40a, l(M8b. 

— , mobility of 81-7 ! 8a. 

— - ihovement 4ih 1 02Tb; Australia 
80-308b; oo-partoership 33- 
169c: aowspaiiers 81-'110eo: 
Second International ttt-hgfid; 
U.B. 88-876a, 6754. 

-i^Clrganissition, Intettiationalt 
sss international Labour Or- 
ganization, 

— Party (IJ.K.) SS«884o: 30- 
085c, 1016a. 1023d; 83-507b: 
guild socialism 81-325a; trade 
unions, relations with 3S-746c; 
woman suffrage 38-7494; 
10344. 

— porty (Austr.) 30-307d. 

--r Priority Oornmlttiie, in Great 
Britain 81-708b. 

—.priority of 88-834d. 

— Rewdreh, Dept, of 38-8770. 

— Resettlement Committee 30- 
810a. 

— Reiitnti 30-750a. 

— . seml-sklUed 31-718C. 

— ^g^lled 81-706b. 712o. 717b, 

•^ StktistiiMi. »ill4au of 8fr^b. 


LABOUR BUPPLT AND RBO- 

uUtioa 31-704b: 38-1050c; 

agriculture S0-80a loll; em- 
ploy inont exchanges 88-8344; 

S uild socialism 81-326a; U.S. 
l-722b, 698d. 

La Bourgonce: ses Bourgonce* la. 
La Bouscat, Fr. 8I-II80. 

I.4i Bouzule. Fr. 81-163a. 
LABRADOR 81-7236, 1099a. 

La Brea, W.l. 33-I006d. 
lABriqueterie. Fr. 88-516 (D5). 
Labuau, isl. MalArch. 88-560b, 
581c, 003c. 

Laby, Thomas Howell 81-356o. 
Labyrinth, the (defences) Fr. 
50-208d. 

Laoapelle (general) 30-610d. 

La Chalade, Fr. 80- 194a. 

La Chapello-sous-Uougemont, Fr. 
81-156 (C3). 

La Chartreuse, fort, Belg. 81- 
764b. 

La rh;iux-de-Fonds. Swits. 88 - 
6.37d. 

Lachine, Can. 80^8a. 
T/achrymatory gas 88-1 lie. 

La Ciorva, Juan de S8-552o, 556b. 
Lacombe, Cim. 80-108c. 

Laconia, N.H. tl-tlOta. 

— . diet.. Or. il-3(Kic. 

'• Lyonia *' (llnsr) 88-455d. 

La Cour, D. 88-725c. 

La (^osse, Wia. Ml-lOSOa. 
Lactose 81*042o. 

LRDRNBURG. ALBRRT 81- 
723d. 

Lkderohi, Rulggeri 30-5770. 


Ijodios' Horn* Joitfnal 80-780a; 
81-11134. 

Lado Enclave, prov.. Bud. 88- 
615b. 

La Dorado, Colom. 80-722o. 

T.a Doua, Vr. 81-11 80; 81- 1020b. 
Lady Chapel, Liverpool 80-184, 
plate 1. 

Ladysmith, B.C; 80-605a^ 

S.Af. 81-10.'»8c. 

Luekou, Belg. S0-«512d. 
Laevo«gluoOsan 80-5906. 

La P'arge. John 88-Ob, 0. 
Lafayette Co.. Fla. 81-81e. 

I.a Felguera, dist., Spain 88-5526. 
La F5re, Fr. 88-970 (D5>, 254o, 
072a, 070a. 

Ia Forte Gaucher, Fr. 81-856d. 
La FertiiHtous-Jouarre, Fr. 81- 
252d, 856d. 

Laffaux, Fr. 80-608d. 

La Fillfi Morte, Fr, 80-104a. 

La Folio, wood, Fr. B0-269e. 

LA ToLlXTTB, BOBXRT 
Marion 81-724a; 88-8660; 89- 
1030d. 

— Seamen’s Law (191 5) tf-46.3b. 
La Fosse Calonne, Fr, 89-207c. 
Lafon. Ail4r5 M-154a. 

Lnfotiian seriee 81-2154. 

Lafont. Ernest 81-1 Hid. 
lAgarde, Fr. 81-1606; S8-973d. 
Lagariha, riv., It. 81-600 (AK). 
Uk-taaOMW, 8B&StA Sl-724n. 
Lagnecourt, Fr. 89-276a, 536 
(A3>. 

Li^gny, Fr. tt-858a. 

La Oorgue, 81-841 a. 


LA008, Nig. 89-58 (D4); 81* 
724o; n-603o: dteewMt •9-679a. 
La Grange, Fr. 81-I58b, 156(03), 
La Grurie, PV. 89-1934. 

La Guaira, Vones. 88-9t8a. 
LAGUXUX. JXAN H. G. 
81-7240. 

Laguna, dam, Aris. 89-1940. 

prov., Msx. Si-935a. 

— , prov., Ph.Ia, 8S-80c. 
lAhugne, Belg. 81-1666. 

La Ilaras6e. Fr. 89-104a. 

Lahuj, Arab: 89-5a, 1694, 

Lahore, India 81-434a. 
lAibach, Aus. 81-600 (F5); 89- 
343a; 88-1 18a. 

Laigne, forest, PV. 88-070d, 080c. 
Laidoner (general) 81- 18a* 

Laird, John 88-07c. 

LAI8ANT, OHARLEB ANNX 

81-724C. 

Lake, Sir Percy H. N. 88-81 la. 
™ , Philip 88- Uc. 

Lakeba, P'iji S8-ld. 

Lake Charles, La. 81-790b. 

— Louise. Can. 89-1096. 

- of the Woods, Can. 81-1 176b. 
Lakewood, N..T. 81-11024. 

0.81-1 171c. 

LAKXNO. SIR TRANOni 81- 

724d. 

— , Sir Guy Francis 81-7344. 
Loll, Chimman 88-lOOffb. 
lAllemand, Charles 88-6204. 

Ia Marf5e. Fr. 81- 167b. 

Lamath, P>. 81-1626. 

Lamase, Beaudsnom 81«164a, 

8556. 
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Lamb, Hoary ii«6d. 
HoraMltt«72Aa. 


|.7U. 


Lambayeque, dept., Peru 11*7 
lAoibe, Lawreaae M, iB«12d. 
liumbetti Conferanoe (1920) 90* 
072b, 077b, 009b, 60M. 
LambrcM, S. ii-307o. 
liaialiuib, Root 90^74^. 

teMMmdnoMj nxNRios 91- 

724d: 90-343a. 320b. 
LAMOHT, tkOiiMM W2L- 
Um.n^ 91<^25a. 

lAtnoniAcne, Blaneha 90*M]a. 
Lamp:^eetria 91«763a, 287»; 

aignalUng 9i-4fl7o, 9(M8d. 
Lampg^« tt9,t Sum. 9i*1099a, 

le^l^reohi, Karl O. 9S«393a« 

I^a Mura, coalfield, Fr. 91*1 13d. 
Lamut (tritm) tt<*407e. 

Lamy. L J. A. 9i-l01b. 

Unal, iil.. Haw. 91-342b. 
Lanarkabire, oo.. Soot. 9i-94tb. 
Lanoaahlre, eo., Eng. 9t«840a. 
Lanoaatar, Lance. 99*84 la. 

Pa. 9i*85fia; 90-700o. 

Laaca 91*101 lb. 

teSLf to. 

82b; 91*100o, 510o. 

***. HearyVaughan 90*816d. 

i^oimr»opoLro 91- 

725a. 

LanctOt, Guetave 90*501o. 

Laaeui, Pol. 90-888 11 (E2). 

Land 91-lt88a; 90-481d. 

— Acta (Ireland) 91-5a0a, 651a. 

— Array, aaa Womea’a Land 
Army. 

Landau, Edmund 9i-870d. 

Land Court (Scotland) 9i-882c. 

— Eraiaage Acta (1914-8) 90- 

Lai^eck, Aue. 9i-730d. 

Landon, Belg. 90-484a. 

Laadi Kotal, pace. India 90«-06d. 
Landie, Keneaaw M. 91-5068. 
Land minea 9l-690a. 

Landolphia 9i-208c. 

Land purohaae Ureland) 91-661 d. 
quMtion Ca.K.) 90-890b, 
lOOad; 91-779d; nationaliaation 
91-1006a. 

Landre, Jeanne 91-164b. ^ 
Landrociaa, Fr. 91-171<1: 90- 
204 (14); 9t-078b. 

Landaberg. Otto 91-206o, 268b, 
274b. 

Land eettlemeni (aoldlera) 90- 
184c. 

-r gbtticment (Faoilitlee) Act 
90-104ei 90-77dj 91- 


Xeindamaal (dialect) 91-1 166o. 
Lande, Minfairy M 90-l<)()^ 
Land tax 90-0 W. 

— valuca, taxation of 90-1004a, 
OHOd. 982b. 

Landwo^ 9i-79Mr 90-232b. ^ 

£2in, fMirutii k. a-726d. 

— , Homer a-298b. 

— .IZR mrOH P« 91-7260, 
311b;M-801a. 

— . Sir ^ Arbuthnot Ol-lOSb. 
LimiBAM, J. M. A. Dl U- 

TJM. 

Lanettville, Fr. tt-610 (C7). 
Laneuvellotte, Fr. 91- 1 03a. 

La Neuville, Fr. 91-160d. 

Lane X-ray 90-776a. 

XJkira. MSWiW 91-736d. 

— . oosfio aOEDOlf 91-726d; 

OO-lOOOc. 

— , Matheaon 90-480b. 

—I WilUam Henry 90-4«8b. . 

Langadha. lake, JBalk.P. 90-368d. 
Langaaa. Maced. 90-183d. 
Langban.Swed.91-949b. 
Lai^^n,^^ephen Herbert 90- 

Lange,’Thor*90-8d8b. 
Langemarck, 91-814d; 99- 
1008 (D3), llOSb. 

Langenburg, New: tea Ntukuyu. 
Langcnaalaa, Gar. n-169o. 
IL^ka^ diet.. Sum. 81-1090b; 

LMCIU Bl OAET, FiNO- 
nand L. M. A. da 91-72fia, 
IfiOo: 90-194b: 9i-974b, il9d; 
91-8530. 

LAHOtmi, HZFPOLTni 91- 

720b. 

Langmuir (ckamiat) 90-638a. 
Langrea, Fr. 98-972a. 

Langton, H. H. 90-660a. 


91-61,. 

SIR R. RAT 99- 

lld3a; 91-720b. 
LaNaue.Fr.91-867b. 

LANRRRAO, 08AR1.BS 

Louia 9i-164b, 730OI 99-780b; 
91<*10S^ d28b. 

LAHSRimT, OlOROR 91- 

727a, llOOo. 


LAirSDOWIIR. 8 . O. K. FIT. 
tar Fitgniatlriae, 6th Marquia 
S 91«727b; aO-OSdd, 999b; 
ygga propcaala 90-10840, 91- 

LAiraO. R0BBRT 9l-899c, 

Lanaing, Mich. Sl-940d; ii<4166a. 
LanaW-IabU Agreement (1917) 
9t-894o: 91-664o. 

LantOri, Edeua!^ 9t-3ll8b. 
Unttn, fort, Bcte. 91-703a. 

Laon, Fr. 90-d08d; 91-854 II 
(DO); 90-020a; 

Laoa^t., Fr.l.O. 91-457b^ 

La Pampa, terr^ Arg. 90-191b. 
La Panne, Belg. 9(-71Qb; 90- 
108a. 

Lagmow, PoL 80*188 (C3), 

U Paa' Bd. 80-467d, 068b. 
LapeyrOre, Bou4^ 81-992a. 

La Plata, Arg. OfP'lOlb. 

La Plaiia, Victorino do tO-lOOd. 
Lappe (race) 81-1 161b. 

Lapse rate 81-9296. 

M. 

728d. 

La Qulaoa, Aig, 80-468b. 
La^uincue Rue, 80-268 (06), 

Laraiah (LaraiohiOj Mor. 91- 
984b. Om; 98-661b. 

Laramie, Wyo. 99-109 lb. 
I^iredo, Mex. il-034d. 

— , Tex. 99-8770. ^ . 
Largeau (general) 90-639d. 

La Kiojaf prov,. Arg. 80-191b. 
Larionoy, M. 99-Oa. 

Lariaaa, Or. 91-300o (table). 
LarivlOne, Fr. 81-166 (C3). 
Larkin, James 91-682o, 666d: 

80- 1000a; ll-U07b. 

Larne, Ire. 91-657a. 

" Larrinaga ** (steamer) 99-667a. 
Larsen, ledger 80-^3b. 

Larval forma 90-9720. 

Urvik, jfor. 11-11610. 

Laaag, Ph.Ia. tl'^SOo. 

LA80ILLB8, SIR FRAKK 0. 

81- 728d. 

lAsohello, Fr. 91-320b. 

Las Cruces, O. Am. 91-323a. 
Laapurain, Padro 91«037a. 

Laahley (soOlogiat) 99-n36d. 
l4uiithron, Greta 9l-^)o (table). 
Leak, Pol. 80-888 (BIO); 91-787b. 
T.iaakcr, A. D. 89-4<Ha. 
Laaker-Sohttler, Elae 91-220a, 
Laaaigny, Fr. 99-978o, 622a. 

Lae Latrie, Gen. de 91-830a. 

1410 Vegas. N.Mex. 91-1104b. 
Lasacsow, Pol. 90-888 (Gl). 
Latakia, aa^i^ of 99-065a. 

La Targette, Fr. 80-268 (C6), 
268b. 

Latcau, wood, Fr. 80-280a. 
Latama, mt., i).Af. 90-878d. 

La TerriOra, 0^634o, 630o 
(D7). 

Latcur, Frank: eaa Streuvala, 
Stijn. 

Latgalia, Latv. 01-720b, 730o. 
Lathe 81-828a. 

Lathi-Tavaatehue, Fin. 91-74c. 
l4ithrop, Julia C. 80-M8d. 

Latin America 99-89 la. 

I4kteaana, It. 91-000 (D6). 
Latitude 91-200a, 831d; stand- 
ard 90-73^; variation 80- 
297b. 

Latour, M. 99-1022d. 
l4itour, Belg. 10-4340. 

Lattice (crystal) i0-776b. 

— poin t (math.) tl-876d. 
LAT^ Sl-720a, 36a. 08a. 12b. 
777b. 

Lauckner, Rolf 91-227o. 

LAVDBR, SZr 

91-731a. 

Laue, Max 90-770a. 

Laua photograph 80-770a. 
Lauenstcln, Qen. von 90-904a. 
Laufer, Borthold, 90^161a, 162b. 
Laughing gas: tae Nitrous oxide. 
LAHGSTOll, SIR JOHN 
Knox 91-73 la. 

Launois, Fr. tl-]07a. 

LAviAHoi, am mm 

Compton 91-731b. 

Uurel. MiM. 81-9630 (table). 
Laurence, D. H. 91-2c. 

—j Lester tl-n08b. 

** Laurentie " fiiner) il-520o: 89- 
466d. 

lahrur, s» wujrxd. ti-^ 

731b: 90-563a, 606d, 600d. 
Laurillard, Fdwatd Sl«311d. 
Lausanne, Swita. tt-^7d, 016a. 
— , Twiaty of (1912) il-OlSo; 

Laussedat Cs^dier) 89-625o, 
Lautenburg, Ger. 81-807b. 

Lauth plate-mill 91-603b. 
Lautreo, H. de Toulouse 99-4d. 
Lava, fluidity of ll-2Ud. 


La Vacquerfo, Fr. 90-630 (C8), 
280b. 

La VatRe^PouMiii. Charlsi J. de 
9t«870b. 

Laval Universl^, C^n. i9-217c. 
La vnnt, riv., Yuam^vla 90-679a, 
LATBRT, SZRJOn Ot-rsid. 
Laviator engine iO<^b. 

La Viergette, Fr. i0-194a. 
Laviaee, Emeat ld«*164d. 
lavrov, P. H-Om. 

LAW, AKBRRW RORAR 9V 
7310, 900c: lo-ogob; lOS^; 
Ireland fl-566a, 607a; war fi- 
naneeiO-lOlOb, 1021a. 
Law^w^ 

n. 

735a: 80-104a; i9-660o. 
Lawrence, Xan, 91-073d. _ • ^ 
—^5^. 99-8540; 91r804b; 99- 

— Co.,'lnd.91-456d. 

Lawrence flame throweni 91- 

79d. 

Lawrow, Pol. 81-803a. 

Lawson, Aberorombio An- 
struther 90^841^ 

— , A. C. 91-21 flo. 

— .Edward Levy. 1st Baron 
Burnham: see Burnham. 

— , Harry L. W, Lawson, 1st 
Viscount Burnham: tea Burn- 
ham. 

— , Henry Herhiberg 90-3 12b. 

*’*^***^ 80-268 

Layering of maps: sea Hypsomet- 
ric tints. 

Laay, Pol. 90-888 (B2). 

L.C.C. : see London County 
Council. 

]^ehi ;Dame Florence 99-1055d. 
I4iach catapult 90-470b. 
I4»achman, Gerard Evelyn 90- 
165c. 

Leacock, Stephen 00-5616; 91- 

2o. 

Usd. B.Dak. 99-548o. 

JmA ll-987b: 80-058b, e22d; 
abortion procured 99-87 o; 
glass manufacture 81-284o; 
uotopos 89-22lb: labour legis- 
lation •l-602o; poisoning from 
91-463o: price IR-1 43a ^ble); 
radioactivity •9-222a, 81-940a: 
shrapnel bullets 80-1210. 

— asitlc il-63b: 80-636d. 

/.eoder 81-n07b. 

Idcad ore, argendferous: see 
Galena. 

Ijeaf butterfly i0-541b, 726d. 

— curl »0-479b. 

— spot disease iO-SOle. 

LRAOUl OF NATIONS 81- 

735b, 85d, 626o foU.; 80-600c; 
Cecil's advocacy f0-689d; 
first meeting at Geneva 99- 
647c; German proposals 99- 
41b: Grey's support 90-1004a, 
Sl-S21a; Hai^g Sl-337a; 
health section il-9()0d: labour 
organisation 99-877a, fl-525c, 
692b; Root’s amendments 31- 
202d ; Silesian decision 89-405d; 
Hinn Fein Sl-I^6d, 281b; Ter 
Moulen scheme 91-48b: trans- 
port questions Ri-771a; Wilr* 
son's attitude 99-899b. 1019b. 

— of Nations, Council of the 81- 
737d, 739d. 

— of Nations, Covenant of the il- 
737a; i0-840o, 1025b; amend- 
menta S9-39a; Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance 81-650d; arbitration 
91-633d; international law 31- 
526c; mandates 81-6.36d; aoien- 
tiflo sodetiee M-541c. 

Leakage: see Intelligenoe, mil- 
itary. 

I4)al, Gomes 99-l33a. 

I4^al ui, 8. Af. 91-278b. 

LlAaElnR 91-7426; 99-300b; 

prices 99- 143b, 148d. 

Ijcave clubs 99-1050d. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 91-673d. 
Leaving certificates 91-7l6o. 
T,eauvette, Fr. 30-268 (El). 
Lebanon, dist., Syria 89-053b, 
fl64d. 47a, 

Lebel rifle 99-278d. 

1,ebesgue, H. 91-8776. 878b. 

14) Biaet, Belg. 91-814b. 

Le Blunc process 30-958a. 

Lebloia (general) 31-1670. 
lie Bourget, Fr, 31-1 lOo. 

Lc Bourvain, fort, Belg. ili*884d. 
Lebu, Chile 

T^bucquMre, Fr. 3i-518a, 616 
(HI), 

Lo Ckiteau, Fr. 99-1004 b, o; 
80-264 ^4); 91-170b: 99-070 
ai^md; 99^8b; 9i- 

Le Cateieh Fr. 80-636 (D7): 
637brw-970 (D4), 979a. 


^ isr^, marshes, Fr. 81-A68a. 

Leniewk a. riv., Pol. 91-803a. 
ZillNIH, TZJkDmiR hacr 
3l^-766c; 89-320b, 1Q84C. 

See page J14S for mxpta^ation 6f fn^ex ejfetem. 


Lechelle Fr. 99-516 (H3), 521a. 
Leehitald (ganatwl) i9-296c; 90- 
682b, 889a, 863c; 81-801b, 
803d. 

LROOOQ. ALBKANDRR 

GlUMdag 81-7440. 

Laeoq de Boiabaudroa: see 
Bouibaudrmn. 

Leetionary, revision of i0-674o. 
Leesna, Russ. 86^066, 

Leosj^ Pol. 80-888 1 (BO); 81- 

I^Mlebour, Qeorg il-260d, 274b. 

I4?derer. F.80-d25a. 

un, tziiNBT 81.744c. 

—,WarON 81-7440. 

— of Fareham, Arthur H. Lea, 
Ist baron 80-79a. 

Lssds, Yorka. a9-840o: 81-218a, 
1218a; bishopric 8l^682b; uni- 
vendty 89-10706; wages 99- 
040d. 

Lwdt Mtreu^ 91-11066. 
lieeds-Northrup recorder 99- 
216c, 

liCe-Enfield rifle 99-278a. 
liSe-Haiiulton, Eugene 91-744d. 
liOeke, R. H. 80-6^. 

Lecuw, Aert van der 31-3796. 
Leeward, isls., W.l. 99-1006d, 
1006b. 

I^efcvre, Andr4 81-1466. 
lieffingwell, Russell C. S9-807a. 
U Foresh Fr. 39-513b. 616 (Fe). 
Lo Four de Paris 80-194a. 
liCg, artificial 31-12196. 

paralysis of 31-1218e. 

Le Qalliene, Richard 31-3b. 
Legendiw, Aim4 Frangois 91- 
208d. 

liCger, Fernand S9-7b. 

I4)gge. Thomas Morison 91-463d. 
Leih, Thomas Wodehotise, 2nd 
Baron Newton: «•« Newton. 
Leghorn, It. 31-61.5o, 636d. 
Legislative Assembly Gndia) 91- 
4^43c, 444o, 446o. 

— Ck>unoils (India) 91-436d,444o, 
446d. 

LBOROS, ALFBON81, 91- 
744d; 99-388b. 

I4)gufa y Salcedo, Augusto B. 
39-700. 

Leguminosae 80*72a, 369d. 
Lehmann, Addf 91-04^. 

— . LXZA,81-744d. 

Leicester, Leios. S9-840o; 81- 
7130. 

Leicestershire, eo., Eng. 39- 
840a. 

licide (general) 91-805e. 
lieiden. HoU. 31-373a: State Uni- 
versity 31-370a, n75a. 

I.eigh, Lancs. 99-841a, 

Leignits, Pol. 39-124d. 

TiCina, Arab. 80-165o. 

Leinster, prov., Ire. 91-649d; 
89-841d. 

leiper, Robert Thomson 80- 


LeSnsig, Ger. il-232d foU., 2686; 
89-373a, 230a. 

" Ui^'^Icruiaer) 90-762d; 81- 

Loir, Ernest W. 81-364d. 
I4!)ishman, Sir William B. 91- 
673a, 000b. 

Leishmania donovani Sl-807a, 
673a. 

lisiahmaniasis 91-834a. 
lioishmania tropica 91-916a. 
Leitoh, John 89-766a. 

Leith, C. K. Il-2Hb. 
liOith, Soot. 90-028b. 

Leitrim, oo., Ire. 39-841d. 

Lek, riv., Holl. 81-378d. 

Lekkus. riv., Mor. 81-984c. 
JJOJkXJ) aTAlVOBD n. 

tTnlverslty 31-746a. 

Tie Lorde, Andr4 31-1544. 

Lolow, PoL 90-886X1 (B2). 
IMmilTMMj F. N. JI7LX8 
81-746b. IMe. 

LIMAN. aiRARD J. M. G. 

31-746b, 763a: •0*433a. 

Le Mans. Fr. 91^1096; 90-824b. 
LB»nU}, BATTXls ROIIND 
81-746b! M-688a, 888 II (H2). 
8930 ; n-124d. 

Lemerle, miu It. 30-201a. 

Le Mesnfl, Fr. 99-616 (H4); 90- 
602o. 

— -les-Hurlus. Fr. 90-6014. 
Lemhi Co., IdA. 8lHi22o. 

Lemnos, ial, Aegean S. 30-799e; 
89-47b. 

LIMOMNIRE. A. L. OAMILLB 

81-7560. 

Tiempire. Fr. 90-276a, 536 (C8). 
Lena, itv., Russ.As. i9-466o, 
4680. 

Lenoiyoa, Pdl. 90-806b. 
Lendmara, It. 91-600 (Bd). 
Lengyel, Melchior 91j4l8d. 
LenoarOc 


Lenoncourl, IV. it-lflla. 

Lsnoe, Augustus 81-266a. 
Lcoben, Aus. i9-6M)d: 

Leogrm riv., It, 91-6 
L4oo, C.Am. 91-118 
— , Mcs.91-4)87d. 

Leonard, Bs^, 99-5664. 
''Leonardo daviaoi*' (baUlssfaip) 
Ml**439be 

LROMOATALXiO, RNGOHRO 

•1-7676. 

Leonhardi (general) 91-804b. 
Leon Springe, Tex. 99-7626. 

'* LeoMrd '^raider) 91-1070a. 
Leopold (Regent of Bavaria) 
iLSead: 90^9010, 419b. ^ 

— II. (of Beljrium) 90-42Qd. 

lake, Belg. O^o 10-68 


Le Palais, Fr. 91-113e. 

Lep4re, Auguste 99-6b. 
L'E^ette, Fr. 80-268 (C8), 

Le Pleesis, Fr. 91-866a. 

Le PrOtre, wood, Fr. 99-1032 
(F3). 

Leprosy 91-343d, 916a; 39-4674. 
Lepospira ieterobaemorrhagiae 


— icteroides 96-3634; S9-1094a^ 
Lepuy, Fr. 81-169b, 156 (A2). 
Le (Juesnel, Fr. 39-510d. 

Le Quesnoy, FT. 80-264 (Hi). 
Lequls, C. von 90-673b; 9i-697a. 
lierehenfeid, KOfaring Hugo von, 
count 91-6720. 

Lc RhOne engine 80-39a. 
lierida, prov., 8p. i9-640d. 
LeronviU^ Fr. n-1032 (B4). 

L# Iloy, Qr4apire 80-4W. 
LIROt - BIAULIin, BINRX 
,J.B. A. 31-7576. 
LXROY-BRAXnJIN, FURRI 
Faul 31-767b.l 

Lerroux (Span, politician) 39- 
55db. 

Lersoh, Heinrich 91-226e, 
Lersner, Baron von 81-277d. 
TiCrwiok, Soot. 99-383a; 91-1217c. 
Le Sage, Sir John M. 91-1 106a, 
Le Sara, Fr. tl-aiaa, 516 (D3). 
Tiesboeufs. Fr. S9-614e. 616 (F4). 
liCsboB. ial.. Or. Sl-dOOo. 
L’Escaut, riv., Fr. 90-264 (Bl); 
also Scheldt. 

LISCRXTXZBXT, THIODOR 

81l'*T57b* 

Leaohitsky (general): see Leohit- 
eiu. 

SpargeSk 
1032b. 

Lee Falaises de Champagne, 
hill, Fr. 91-864a. 

Lesher, C. E. 90-7 13c. 

Leslie, Sir Bradford i0-817a. 

Les Paroohes, Fr. 39-1032 (AS), 
licsse, riv.. Fr. 81-164b. 

Lestrem, Fr. 31-8 14a. 

LesueuFk Daniel Sl-160b. 

Leaves, Fr. S1-16M>. 

Lessniow, Gal. Sl-606d. 
Lotehworth, Herts. S9-002C. 
LXTBABT, WILLIAM R. 91- 
757b: S0-281O. 

Lethbridge, Can. 80-108d, 548a. 
Le Transky, Fr. S0-275b, 268 
(B4); 99-516 (03). 

Le Tranquoy, Fr. i0-534o, 536 
(DIO). 

Letechltskl (general): see Lecbit- 
ski. 

Lctsle U. (of Basutoland) 98- 
5346. 

LXTTOW-TORBIOX, FAUL 
von 91-757d; a0-876a. 
liCtts (pecmle) Sl-720b. 

Leucine 90-643d. 

Leucocytes 31-007d, 673b; 80- 
I64c. 

LoumsohwiUer, Fr. 91-1670, 
Leune, Belg. 81-1694. 

Leuse, wood, Fr. 9S-614a, 616 

(P6). 

Leuse-Longoharape, Belg. 90- 
434a. 

liOvaditi, C. 98-009b. 

Level. Fr. 31*166 (02). 
Levaliois-Perret, Fr. 31-I09b. 

LAVABBIUR, ^XBRRR XMZLI 

91-767d. 

liCvay , Joseph 31-41 8d. 

Level (instrument) 39-0264. 
Levelling 89-026d. 

Levdque (airman) 90*40d. 

Lever Act (1917) 99-806a, 1464; 
Sl-98b; distilled spirits 88- 
1764: profiteering 89- 166b. 
Lever Bros. 8l-i68a; NM28d. 
Levercuier, Fr^jjB0-534a. 

Le Verguior, •(Fr. 90-268 (D6); 
99-617d, 

LITIRaULMl, W.a. LRTXR, 

Ist boron 91-767d; 99-3860, 
169c. 

Leverrier, V. J. J. 99-261o. 
LsverviUe, W.Af. ll-768a. 

Levey, Ethel 80-8874. 

Levi (German Socialist) 81-280b. 
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AdoHb 

Iievin (Bavaria 

420o, ■ , 

I>i.i^,\Can/3d«548fa;' ' ''' ' , 

Le^t&oou (pBsrohi<r) il»5iOSkl. 

liC&B8|L ML- 

— Lawson, Ed wand, lal: Baron 
Burnham: «e« Burnham^ 

B. ii> 

-ISiAO HIWTOH 31-758b; 

M-2S30. 

— , J. O. »t-173d. 

— , Sinclair SO- 11 7c. 

Thomas tl-349dv 
Ibowia, ial.. Soot S],-758a. 

Lewis aircraft ipin 81-8314. 

— - irun 81-819a, 838a foil., 4704, 
10aOorS8-283o. 

Lewiston, Ida. Si-428a. 

uhmbwmoB, «vLivs 

Sl-768b. 

Leidnirton, Ky. Sl-676d. 0774. 

“ Lexinaton *’ (battle oruiser) SS- 
428, Plate IV, 439d. 

Tjoygues, Oeorges 81- 146b. 

Leys, Fr, 81-ioOd. 

Leys sohool, Cambridite 80-6374. 
Leyton, Load. 88-841 a. 

Lgota, Pol. 80-888 11 (B2). 

Lhuys Courville. JV. 80-614d. 
Liaison offic»era 8l-860b. 

Liana; Chi-oh'ao 80-658o. 
Liaoyuanchow, China 81-838c. 
Liban, Grand: see T^banou. 
liibau, Latv. S0-888III (Al),222a. 
P04a: 81-7294. 

Liberal Party (U.K.) 80^9974, 
lOOOd, 10234. 

— Party, Independent 80- 1013a, 
1023cf, 296c. 

Liberated Begtons, Ministry of 
(France) 81- 123c. 
lAbifreUor 81-1 107b. 

LZBXBIA, repub., W.Af. 81- 
758b; 80-68 (1^). 68b. 

Liberton, Soot, 80*93Sb;, 

LXBXETT, Sm AETBITE L, 
81-769b. 

Liberty bonds 88-894e, 8664. 
371o; 80-4084: 81-7594, 4604. 

— enirlne 80-38o; 81-10294. 
Liberty Hall, Dublin 81-n07b. 
LXBXBTT LOAN PI7BLIOXTT 

Oampaicna 81-759b: 80-1 Ic. 
Libraries 81-795c: 80-5704, 463a. 
Libr€ Btlaique.La 80-61 3a. 
LibrevUle, Fr.Eq.Af. Sl-157o. 
Libya,, prov., Af. 80-68b. 

Libyan, 4es., Af. 80-064. I 

— war (1912): ««« Italo-Turkish 
War. 

liloensed premises Sl-772b. 
Licensing (firms) 81-7 17a. 

— (food* 88-147a. 370b. 

— (liquor) (Consolidation) Act 
(1910) 81-771b. 

UOiSNOWSKY, P M Z N OB 

X»1 Mas Ton 81-762a, 372c, 
85a. 319a: SO-OOa. 

MecbtUd, Princess Sl-226a. 
Ltchtcbberg, Qer. 80*4600. 

Lick (Observatory, Cal. 80-207d. 
Lida, Lith. 80-888 III (D6). 
Lidroquin, Fr. 81-161a. 

Lie, Jonas (novelist) 81-1 166o. 

— , — (punter) 88-9o. 
LXBBKNBOHT, NABL 8i- 
762b, 268b, 270a, 2764. 
Lleblein, J. D. C. 81-11560. 

— , Severin, 81-1 156o. 
Lieohtenstmn, Prince F. 80-124. 
Liechtenstein, state, Eur. 88- 
638b, 647b. 

LXiOX, BXLO. 81-762b;^ 80- 
431b. 4334: 88-076a, 970 (H2); 
Siege 88-4794, Sl^md; uni- 
versity 80-445b. 

— , prov., Bttlg. 80-431b. 

Lien rate S8-940c. 

Liens, div., Aus. l8-730o. 

Lierre, Belg. 80-1654, 158b. 
Liftvift, Pr.^266c. 268 (Dl). 
Liers, fort, Belg. 81-703a. 

Life and Liberty Movement 80- 
6734. 

— insurance il-492b. 1063a; 80- 
7464; U.S. S0-489b: 81-403b, 
600b, 817b. 

— briipn of 81-2100. 

— saving applianr- 
8a-451b; 81-654. 

^ tables 81-501K 
Lift (aircrafl 
LZOaXTT, 

9334; SIMJtSo. 

Lij^ettis Intornatiotial, Ltd. 80- 

Light 8I-I880; 80-726C, 87d; mo- 
” on of A8-a67a; plants 80- 
477a; 

transmbsion 88«>262a, 268C; 
velocity 88-861^< 

— oruiien!88-438d, 4414. 


plianoCB (marine) 


8i-764d, 


(Port of London) 

_.-996b. 

Light filter 88-628d. 

Lighthouse Si-766d; aerial 80- 

— (ir.a> u-raotk 

Uchdns M*4ala; S0-T6M, Mad; 
c^lieiiM 81<<^3e; theatre# 80- 
867A 

XLBGTXIO 81-766a; 80- 

964d: aircraft 80-484; motor- 
cars 81-999 c; surveying 88- 
6284. 

— restrictions Sl-796c; 80-460a: 
88-37 la. 

LZaatT EAILWATB, MILX- 
TABY 81-7660. 

— Sussex (fowl) 88-1864 (table 4, 
sec. 3). 

Lignite 81-1 78b; 80-7104. 
Ligno-colluluse 80-6910. 

Ligny, Fr. 88-518 (E2). 

Lihons, Fr. 88-61 Id. 621b. 
Li^^Y^asu (of Abyssinia) 80-2b; 88- 

Li-Lieh-Chun 80-668a. 

Lille. Fr. 8t-l004c. 970 (C2); 
81-1 14d, 126o; fighting round 
88-981a. 4T2b; 10-2664; pris- 
oners i8>161e. 

lAUer Krutgneiptng 81-UOOd. 
Lilleshall Co. ltd. Sl-514b. 

Lillie, hV ank p attray 88-421 h. 
LLLLY, WXLXAAM 8AMUXL 
81-770b. 

Lim, riv., Balk.Penin. 81-978a. 
Lima, Rocha 80-363c; 88-8254. 
Lima, O, 81-11710. 

— , Peru 88-71a. 
tJma-lndiana, mlfield, 88-72o. 
Limanova-Lapanov, Pol.: battle 
(1914) 81-79la; 80-888 H <C3). 
Limantouiv Jus6 Yves 81-0844. 

ZiiMAN iron bandbbb, 

Otto 81-770b: Sa-803a; 80- 
2484; Gallipoli 8O-8OO0. 
Limburg, Holl. Sl-37Qb. 

— , prov., Belg. 80-431b, 434a, 
443c, 437b. 

— . prov., Holl. 81-3734. 

Lime (ohem.) 81-tl70c. 743o. 
Limerlcl^ Ire. S8-842a. 

— , 00.. Ire. 88-8414. 
liimoy, Fr. 88-1082 (E3). 
Limitation of Armaments Con- 
ference S8-001a. 

Limoges, Fr. 81-lOOb (tsble). 
Limon, C. H. S8-22b. 

— , bay, Pan. 88-24c. 

Limpopo, rlv„ S.Af. 88-631o. 
Lina, Arab. : see Leina. 

Lin&res. Chile 80-6544. 

— , prov., Chile 80-664c. 

Linares Rivas, Manuel S8-6.68b. 
Lincoln, Abraham: statues 88- 
0564; 80-411C; Washington 
memorial 80-184, Plate llli 88- 
955c« 

Lincoln, Linos. 88-840e; 81- 
1077a; tractor trials 88-740b. 

— . Neb. 81*1080c; 88-866a, 889o. 

— Co., Nev. 81-10970. 

— Co., Wyo. 88-10910. 
Lincolnshire, 00., Eng. 88-840a. 
Lincoln’s Inn, Lond. 81-793o. 
Lind, John Sl-987b. 

LlNPAtr, PAXIL 8I-77O0. 
Lindomanii, F. A. 81-364b. 
Linden, Coort van der 81-3704. 
Liiidoquist, Friedrich von 81- 

206b, 266b. 

Lindi, E.Af. 80-8824. 

Lindley, Nathaniel 81-770o. 
Lindman, Arvid 88-031a 
IJndqVist chronograph 88-6280. 
Lindsay, CarolinoB. £., Ladyjl- 
77O0. 

— , StB COtlTTS 81-7700. 

— , NZCROLAB YAOBBL 81- 

7704; 80-118a. 

Linear equation 88-72Sb. 

Linen 80-S9a. 

Liner 88-428. Plate IV. 447a. 
Linge, mt.. rr. 88*0354. 

Lingeh, Pers. 88-59a, 004, 064. 
Limn fibres 80-781o. 

Linkage (biol.) 81-2004, 202a. 
LinkOping, Swed. 88-620b. 
Linlithgow, co.. Soot: 88-841o. 


Linnars (airman) 8O-O60. 
Linset^ price M-143fo (table). 


- price 

LINttniOXN, 


NesN, ] 

von 81-7704, 802a, 804b2 80- 
580b, 8680, 994e. 

Lintbes, !l^. 80-86ikl. 

LXNTON, 8XB IAMBI D. 81- 

771a. 

Lins, Aus. 80-3124, 846b. 

Liome, E.Af. 80-88^. 

‘‘ Lion ” (battles^) 80-428b, 
848b; 81-12054, &8d. 
Ltonville, Fr. 88-1032 (C4>. 
Lionviller. Fr. 88-l61b. 

Lip (shell): iree Gas cheek. 

Lipa, riv., Pol., baitleeon81*808o, 
“ n (HI). 


806c, 807e: 80-888 
Lipaljan epoch 81-216c. 
Ltpikikh Pol; 80-888 ~ ' 
1061b. 


U1 (AT), lit- 


Ll^ terr., Ger. 81-882b^ 233d 

LlpSk/Pnl; M-874ai 
Lipton, ^r fb<»nas 88-5664. 
Liquid compase 80-738b. 

— WVa 80-634a. 529b. 

liqWobI^wb and uonoB 

Control 8l-771a: 80-1008b; 
8S-068d. 

— New Zealand 81-1122b. 

— Scotland 88-8824. 

— Sweden 88-6304. 

— U.8. 81-776a, 98d- 

Liebon, Pori. 8S-131a, ltt3a; 81- 
41b. 

Lieburn, fee. 88-842a (table). 
Lisiatyes, Pol. 80-86iM. 

Lieko, Pol. 80-888 11 (F3). 

Lissa, Pol. 88-1244. 

iel., Adrtatie 88-40o. 
Llsaauer, Bh usi 81-226c. 
Listening apparatue 81-9604; 88- 
.526c, 62&I. 

— , autoraaitc 88-7064. 

Lister, Ernest 88-957a. 

— . JOflBPH LX8TXB, let baron 
81-776b, 890d, 9074. 

Lith, Arab. 80-16^. 

IJtharge 88-30ta. 
LITBOOBAPBY 81-775b: 88- 

'61I11 

Lithosphere 81-2094. 
LITHUANIA, BBPUBLZO OP 

81-775g, 729a, 12e; Internation- 
al Financial Conference 81- 
68a; Polish relations 81-35a, 
88-1224. 

Lithuanian National Oatholio 
Church a0-692b. 

Litia (Barotse chieO: *«« Yota III. 
Litomerica, Cschsl. 80-786 (map). 
Little, Arthur 80-1884. 
l.ittle Cottonwood, diet., Utah 
81-9490. 

Little B2ntente 81-36a: 8S-46n, 
11224: 80-789a. 

Little-go (exam.) 80-6374. 

Little Popo. Ger.W.Af. S8-736a. 

— Rock. Ark. 80-1964; 88-8.544. 

— Smoky, riv., B.C. 80-6054. 
Little theatres (U.S.): see Com- 
munity theatres. 

Littlewibod, John E. 81-876e. 
Little Zion Canyon, Utah 88- 
004a. 

Live^, George Downing 80- 

Livons flamethrower 81-85a. 

— projector 88-1 15b. 

Liver 81-426b; 81-1034. 
liiverpool. A. W, Foljambo, 5th 

Earl of 81-11240. 
LXYBBFOOL, LAN08. 81-778c; 
t8-840o; arohbisboprio 80- 
682b: casual labour SS-832o; 
oathedral 80-184. Plate 1, 18.5a; 
infant mortality 81-466e; Sinn 
Fein 80-1027o; strikes 80-088c; 
war loan 88-954a. 

— and London War Risks Asso- 
ciation 88-4614. 

— Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion 88-4514, 4674. 

— Street station, Lond. 80-974. 
Livesay, J. F. B. 80-5604. 

Li ving Buddha : see Hutukhtu. 
Livingstone, Colin H. 80-488b. 
Livno, Bosn. M-118a. 

Livonia 81-729a. lOd. 

Liyane, Bulg. S0-522a. 

Li Yuan-hung 80-657c, 660a, 
Lisy-iur«Oiiroq, Fr. 81-800 IV, 
(^2), 8624. 

Liubil^O (general^ Sl-788b. 

Li angstrom torbtne 88-789b. 
LLAKOAIT, HBNBY MAT- 
tihewa 1st visot. 81-770b. 

** Llandovery Castle ” (hosp. ship) 
80-667at 88-428 IV. 

Llanelly, Wales M-841a; 80-9B9a. 
Llanquihue, prov., Chile S0-654b. 
Llewellyn, Thomas Lister 81- 
463c. 9014. 

Llewellyn Iron Works, Los An- 
geles 88-765b. 

LLOYD. CHABLBB HAB- 
ford 81-779b. 

— , Sir William 81-nOOb. 
LLOYD QBOB0X, DAYXD 81- 

770b: 80-989b; Sl-586a: 80- 
1004a; agricultural policy 
80-76b: j^sne offensive (191 T) 
80-610a; Asquith 80*10134; 
finance S0-980b; Glasgow visit 
<1015) 81-712a: IreUnd 81- 
5860. 5640 foH. ; labour 81-7nb; 
88-1085a, 10^; land pro- 
gramme 80-980O, 10034; Mar- 
coni affair 80-1003b: munitions 
80-10084, 81-I017b; North- 
cUffe 81-11474: Peace c3on- 
forenoe 88-30b; 80-1024b. 

88-4I0; Russia 88-3280; Strike 
settlements 80-9884, 956o; 

woman suffrage t80-091b, 88- 
1036b. 

Lloyd Royal Beige 80-4444. 


Lloyd’s 81*409b. 

Bank. Ltd. 80-397a. 

— Register of Shipping 88-458b. 
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Triostino Steamship Co. 
80-941b. 

Loading Coil 88-710d. 

Loan 80-398d; 81-240d; 88-063b. 

Sue aUo Liberty Loan, etc. 
Loon hanks (Germany) 31-24 la. 
Loanda, Ang. 80-ld9a. 

Labe, Paul 81-279c. 

Lobita. bay, PortWA. 80-68 


(E6), 1890, 67b. 
.obith, Hull. 81-3730. 


I. oL„. 

Lobitos, Peru 88-744. 

Local anaesthesia: «ee Anaes- 
thesia, regional. 

— employment committees 88- 
8314, 8:i6b. 

— Government Board 88- 126c; 
81-397b, 96c. See also Health, 
Ministry of. 

— option: Scotland 81-771b; 80- 
9994; U.B. 88-1734. 

Loohaber, Scot. 80-96 la. 

LOOHBB or QOWRIX, BD- 
mund BoberUon, baron 81- 
786b. 

Locke, John: commentaries on 
88.99a. 

WILLIAM J. 81-786b. 2c. 
Lockjaw: eee Tetanus. 

Lockport, 111. 81-4244. 

— J N.Y. 81-11140. 

LOCKBOY, BDOUABD 81- 

7a5o. 

LOCKWOOD, WILTON 81- 

785o. 

— Committee S8-7()2b. 
LOOKYXB, BIB NOBMAN 81- 

7S6o. 210b; S8-559a. 
Locomotive 88-227o; 81-968a: 

S8-238b, 1464. 

Locomotor Ataxia 88-9084. 
Locri, It. 80-183e. 

Locust, plagues of 88-16a, 630e. 
LODOX, HBNBY OABOT 81- 
785(n 88-890b. 

— , SIB OLIYBB Sl-786a; 88- 
266a, 199a. 

Lodi, Carl 81-706d. 

Lods, Pol. 80-888 I (ClO); 88- 
124d. 316d: Sl-786i^ 790a. 
LODZ-OBAdoW. jIaTTLXB 
of (1914) 81-786a. 

LOXB, JAOQUB8 88-U80b: 80- 
967d: 88-U37b; 80-6.33a. 
LdrrLBB. rBlXDBICH 81- 
792d. 06d. 

Lofoten, ills. , Nor. 81-1 IO80. 
Logan <Jo., W.Va. 8S-1008b. 
Logarithm 81-1 14 la. 

Logic S8-99b: Sl-874d foil. 
Lugone, rly., Fr.Eq.Af. tl-160b. 
LOOXM, MIOHABL, Cardinal 
81-7924, 672a. 

Loheia, Arab. 80-1674. 
lioire, Coalfield, B'r. 81-1124 
(table). 

— Inf6rieure, dept., Fr. Sl-114a 
(table). 

Loisy, Alfred Firmin 80-6824. 
Lokacsky, Pol. 81-8036, 8044. 
Lohalaweeiffer Sl-I109e. 

Loksa, Ksth. 81-1 lb. 

Lombardy, It. 81-600 (A.5). 

J. iombartB3me, Beig. 88-l(Kl8b. 
Lombok, ial., Mal.Arch. 81- 

1095a. 

Lome, W.Af. 81-2964; S8-785c. 
Lomie, W.Af. 80-.539o (map), 
5304. 

Lomnica, riv., Pol. 80-888 II 
(H4). 

Lompoe, (Tal. 88-734. 

Lornxha, Pol. 80-8H8 111 (AT), 
222a, 006b; 81-8710, 1053b. 
I^oncin, fort, Belg. Sl-763a. 
LONDON, MCK Sl-793a. 
London, Can. 81-1 175o; 80-548a. 
LONDON, Eng. 81-793a ; 
88-840a: air raicls S0-05b foil., 
88c, 90o; aviation route 81- 
119b; birth>rate 81-4644; bor- 
oughs 88-8444; city churches 
80-678b; cooperation 80-746a; 
infant mortality 81-464a; poor 
law 88-126e: port Sl-795c, 80- 
096o, S8-04t)d: rationing 88- 
251b; Sinn Bmn outrages 80- 
10274; strikes 80-988b, 096a; 
university 81-795b, 894a, 88- 
6084; women peliee 88- 1045b; 
wool sales 88-10714. 

— and County Bank : «ee London 
County Weatminater A Parr’s 
Bank, Ltd. 

— and North Western Railway 
88-326a, 

— and Provincial A S. Western 
Bank80-397b. 

— and South Western Railway 
88-226a. 227b, 2264. 

— and Westminster Bank: eee 
London County Westminster 
A Parr’s Bank, Ltd. 

— .Brighton A South Coast 
Mlway 88-2260. 


LAMB-imilR 


Ixmdon City A Midland BanIcI 
Ivtd.: eee London Joint City A 
Midland Bank, Ltd. 
-^.conference of (1921) 81*310a, 
2804, 35o« 5874. 

— Cotflperative Society 80-746a. 
— ^Countjr Council 81-795a, 796a; 

— County HiUl 81-703c; 80- 

1 8.541. 

— County Westminster A Parr’S 
Bank, I.td. 80-3964. 

“—. Declaration of: ««e Declara- 
tu>n of London. 

LONTONDBBBY, CHABLBB 
B. Vane - Tempsat - BUvrart. 

6th Marquews of Sl-797b. 

— S. H. Vane-Tenipest- 
Stewart. 7th Marquess of 81- 
79,0. 

—“.Edith, Marchioness of 81- 
707o; 88-10544, 10,554. 

— hertssa, Marchioness of 81- 
797b. 

Londonderry, Ire. 88-842a. 

— , CO., Ire. 88-8414. 

London Exclinnge Committee: 
eee CunliiTe Committee. 

— (iaeette 80-960c. 

— General Oiunlbus Co. M- 
KKHd; 88-232d. 

— group (iiainting} 88-7d. 

— Joint City A Midland Bank 
Ltd. 80-3U7a. 

— Joint Stock Bank, Ltd.: «rr 
London Joint City A Midland 
Bank. 

— Museum Sl-795b, 758a. 

— Sohool of Economics and 
Political Science 88-6984. 

— SchiKil of Medioine for Women 
Sl-894a. 

— Society of Compositors 81- 

n06o. 

— , Tilbury A Southend Railway 
88-227b. 

—.Treaty of (1913) 88-4014; 
81-3034. 

—.Treaty of (1015) Sl-621e; 

30-.336b, 107a; 88-3f{b. 

LONG, JOHN bAVXB 81-797o. 
— , WALTBB BUMB LONG, 
1st visoount 81-707o; 80*999o, 
1026b. 

— , Sidnw S. 81-044. 

Lungaa, Or. S0-182a. 

T^ong Ashton, Som. 80-4764. 
Longavesnoa, Fr. SS-518a. 

Long Beach, Cal. 88-855a; 80- 
530a. 

Long Chon Shatra 88-724b. 
Longdeu, Henry 80-284a. 

Long distance stations: eee Wire- 
less stations, long distance. 
Longevity 88-174o. 

Longford, 00. , Ire. 88-841d. 
Longhope, Soot. S0-743b, 
Longide, mt., S.Af. 80-876o. 

Long Island, ial., N.Y. 8S-1020a. 
Longitude, determination of 88«- 
626c, 726c; 81-206b. 

Longman, Evelyn 88-3804. 

Long Pull 81-772C. 

— Service and Good Conduct 
Modal 81-8014. 

Longuet, Jean 81-1314, llOOa. 
Dmgueval, Fr. 88-513a. 616 (E4). 
Longuyou, Fr. 81-032 UX3). 
Longwy, Fr. 81-168 (118); 88* 
970 (ito). 

Longyear, Spits. 88*503b. 

Lonigo, It. 81-600 (B6). 

Laus, Hermann Sl-228a. 

Loop wireless set 88-488a. 

Loos, Fr.: battle (1915) 89-2720 
foil., 81-269a; 80-268 11 (C8). 
Looy, van (Dutch painter) 81- 
3790. 

Lophem, Belg. 80-108a. 

Lop>nor, lake, C.As. 81-2084. 
Lopokowa, Lydia S0-705b. 
I^ogqa, Arab. S0-165o. 

Lorain, O. 81-11714. 

Loraine, Violet 80-8574. 
Lorandite 81-949b. 

Lord Howe, isl., Pac.O. 88-ld. 

See also Ongtong, Java. 

Lords, House of 80-0854, 080o» 
614c: 88-2054. 

LOBBBUBN. EOBXBT T. 

Bold, 1st Earl Sl-707c; 80- 
100b. 

Loronta, Hendrick Antpon 81- 
356a; 88-262o, 2634; 81-UOOd. 
Lorens, Ottokar 80-327b. 

I.iOrotte ridge, Fr. 80-2674; 88- 
6184, 

Lorian, swamp, Kenya Col. 89- 
07a. 

Lorient, Ft. Si-1184. 
LOBIMBB, BIB EOBXBT 8. 

81-798b; 89-1854; 88-952a. 
Lorimer automatic telephone 
system S9-708b. 

Larkc, Oskar 81-226b. 

Lorram^: eee under Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Lorraine Dietrich engine 89- 
394 (tabl^. 
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Lorry: mm Motor lorry. 

Loa Andaa, torr.t Arg, t0«i91b. 

LOS AKOBLXS* Oat ti«M54b; 
tt«.70ad; BS-7dd; ao-620d: 11- 
dORa; cinouia iiidtiairy t0-wl7a; 
dynOtnite outragea tl<^766b» 

— , Chilo^nMd. 

XxHitkpvae, Barb. iS-HOliio. 

Loa, Hilln, Cal. S2-73d. 

Loii Piarre U-162cl. 

Ldtaohl^rg Hail way, Bwita. SS- 
<l8llb; tO-ttfilb. 

Lotay, J. P. Sl-012a. 

LOiaaa. Ger. tO-888 III (A5), 
2020, 114a. 

Louang - Prabaag, Fr.l.C. 11- 
467b, 8A9a 

Louohour (poUtioioo) 10-361 b. 

LOUIS Xn. (of Bavaria) 11- 
700b, 3(10d. 221b; 10-410c. 

Ijouitie (opora) 10-12 lo. 

Louiaa Land, diat., Arot. 10«120o. 

Louialado, iala., Pao.O. 11-lOOd. 

LOmSXAWA, atate, 1I.B. 11-. 
700b: 0O-7OOO: 11-386<J; 11- 
70d. 

LouiavfUo, Ky. It-gMb; ll-676d. 

— ' and NaahviUa railroad 11- 
«77b:ll-716b. 

LotilA, Port. ll-iaSa. 

Loiipark wood, Fr. lt-62db; 
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l.rOuranco Marqiiea, Port.B.Af. 

n-liab; 10-814o; lt-270a. 
Loom 11-003o; ll-807a: 10- 
36ab: 81-{K)5o. 
lxmth,ao.,Ira.lS-S41d. 

Lontro Noir«Lriv., Fr. ll-160b. 
LOUFAXH, Balg. ll-200b: 11- 
070 (F2); 10-161 (map), 4.34a, 
627b; battle (1014) S0-I66d. 
I^auvre, palaoe, Paria 10-281 d. 
lx>vchen, mi., Monten. ll-070o. 
I^ove, J. liarr 10-8]2d. 
leveling, Virginio 80-446b. 
Lovett, Robert S. ll-1081a. 
I>oW|^l^(y^Camiohael II-8O60. 

LCkH^Blf, nuuik O. ll-SOOo; 

M-OOOo. 

Lowa. found, Spiti. lt«663a. 
LOWlLLi ABBOTT LAW- 
ranoa II-8OO0: 18-800b. 

— . Amy tl-^la; 10-1 18e. 

— , Peroivalll-801a. 

I.K>well. Mima. 11-8.540: ll-204b. 
Lower, WIlUam E. 10-772o. 


Lower California, larr;;Mas. 11- 
034c. 

— Chanab, aanal, India •l-463b. 

r,ower iwaenaaud 10-422o, 

Lower Jhelam, canal, India 11- 
46ab. 

Lower Siwalik (geol.) ll-216b 
(table). 

Loweatoft, Huff. n-241a: 11- 
11177a: 10-06b; ll-040d. 

Lowica, Pol. 10-228 I (CO). 

Lowtidea, Marie Balloo: «ee Bel- 
loeLowndea. 

Lowther, .Jamea W,, let viaeount 
Ullswater; mom UUawater. 

Loyal Legion of Loggora and 
Lumbermen Si-606a. 

Loyalty, iala., Pae.O. 21-ld. 

*’ Loyalty (hoap, aldo) 2i-3aia. 

LOTSON OHABLBS tl-tfflla. 

Loadaieje, JUtb. 10-222 III 
(BC5). 

Lualaba, riv. Belg.Cong. 10- 
68CF6). 

Luapula, riv., BaLOong. 10-07a. 

Lubacaow. Pol. 10-828 JX (PE2). 

Lubacaowka, riv., Pol. 10-888 
a ( Fl) , 866a. 

Lubario^ Pol. 10-882 III (BIO). 

LObaek, Ger. 11-231 (BS». 

— , atate, Ger. ll-232b, ad8d, 
234a. 

Lublin. Huai. ll-776d: 10-862d, 
3.37d. 

Lubranico, Pol. 10-888 I (B8)« 

TiUboca, Pol. ll-702a. 

Lubrication ll-OOOa; 10-633a; 
rotary engines 10-40b; tur- 
bines ll-701b. 

Lubuinbaahi, BeLGong. 10-428d. 

Lucan, Earl of 18*307a. 

Lucas, B. V. 81-2fl, 

— , Geoffrey 10- 185a. 

— , Keith 11- 104d. 

Lucas lamp n-ioab. 

Luce, John ll-A7d; 10-762d. 

— , nv.. Fr. ll-619d. 

Luoenee^ CacaL 10-780 (niip). 

Lucerne, Bwita. ll-087a. 

Luoiforaaa n-lllBb. 

LBOK, BATTLB OF 10-888 IT 
ll-8dla; 10-887b, 000b, 


Lucknow, India 81-437a, 430d. 
— Ccmpaet (1016) ll-430d. 
LuoT. SIB nmtT II-2O80. 
MA (Lydda),M. 81-820 (04), 
I60. 
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LVDBIIBOBIF, BBIOH 11- 

8QHd: li-l(}()2b:10-34lb: Alena 
offenaive (1017) 10-611a; Bath- 
mann Hollweg 10-4.5Aa: Brest 
litovak lt-i026dlCaeroin 11- 
1022a, 80-£^lb; Eastern front 
plan 10-208a. 809b, 003b, 006b; 
on peace overtures llf-860c. 
Luderite Bay, Qar«BiW,AL 
a20a;ll«63^ 

Ladin (phyaieiat) li-353b. 
LudiiJgton, Midi. 82-70lc. 
LUDLOW, JOflOf H. F. 

8U)b: ii-2oee. 

Ludlum fumaoe 10-064b. 

Ludowa. hill. Gal. Si-SOOb, 8f)8a. 
Luda^ Latv.: •«« Lutein. 

LUiaBB, XABL ll-810b: 80- 
318a. 

Lugard, Flora Louise, Lady 21* 

SH^si-toeab. 

— , SIB FBBDBBZOi: Sl-SlOo, 
1133d:10*640a. 
LOgerdatoltt-1064 
l4Ugh. Bomlnd. Il-6l0b. 
LiUmtachowite, Cscal. 10*786a. 
Luitpoid: teo Ld^ld 
Luiti^ild Land, olat., Antara. 20- 
]42d. 

Lukaca, Laaalo 21-412a. 

Lukeman, 11. A. 21-388o. 
Lukena, Pa. 21-503b. 

Lukin, Henry Thnaon Sl-280d; 
82-307b. 

K. J2il-.332a. 

Lukinich (Hune. writer) ll-410b. 
Luke, George Benjamin 21-Oo. 
Lukuga, £.Af. 20-6^. 

Lulek. Swed. 10-466a. 

LOle Burgas, Turk. 80-378b. 
Lullc, Richard S. If- 10a, 12d. 
Lulna, riv. .Belg. Cong. 10-^ (F6). 
Lul Heg^, 10-3a. 

Lulyin. mto., Balk.Penin. lO- 
360d. 

Lumhnr puncture: a#a Puno- 
tureii lumbar. 

Lumber: price tt-146d (list). 
LumiAre, Louis 10-696b. 
Lumineaeenoe, animal Bl-1136a. 
Luminous paint tt-219o. 

Lummer, Otto ll-765b. 
I,6maohweiler, Fr. 11-166 (B3). 
Lunacy: ««e Insanity. 

LUND, TBOBLS lUDBBIOK 
ll-8l0d. 

Lund, Hwed. Bl-329b. 

LOneourg, Oon. von ll-804d. 


LutteriOe, Fr. 11.070 (14); 81- 
164 (E6); M-936a. 
Lungchingteun, Chinn llr838d. 
leing Hai, j^ina fl-668br 
Lundcow, China ll-662o. 

Lungs lL-104a;ll-462b: 11-8480; 
intiuenta pandemie kl-482c; 
•uivery ll-Mc foU., 002a, 
900b; tulierouloaia ll-784b. 
Ltm^^n^^buteo 'eoapresa) 10- 

Lttningl diai, Nev. ll-1097o. 
Lupembo, 8.AL 10-S82b. 
Lu^kow, paea, Pol. 10-888 II. 

Liuiue y .Coiea, Atiguetin de 11- 
6510, 564d. 

Lurgan, Ire. li-B42a. 

Luacha, X^ith. 81-778a. 

Luaohin von Bbengreuth, Arnold 
S0-a27b. 

Luahoto, E. Af, ll«677o. 

** I^usitaida,’* sinking of (1916) 
ll-600b, 10224, 466b; alien 

g uestion 10-1007d; Bi^an 10- 
I3c; oommiaaion 11-0 16a; 
Roosevelt ll-291o; Wilson’s 
. notes ll-lOlSd. ll-786d. 
Luak. Wyo. ll-lOOlo. 

Luaain, ial., It. 81-1 121a. 
I,utherans ll-233o. 

Ltitomierak, Pol 10-888 X. (BIO). 
LUTON, Beds. ll-841a. 
X:.iito^ka. Pol 10-888 II. (F4). 
Lutak (Lute^, Pol: mm Luck. 
Lutterbaob, Fr. ll-166d, 166(Fl). 
Luttwite, Baron von 11-1 lOOd, 
276d. 

LUTTBN8, BIB BDWZN L. 11- 

8i0d; cenotaph kl-703d: Delhi 
10-8i7o; war memoriaia 10- 
186d. 

Lutein, Latvia 81-720a. 

” LOtaow (battle-oruiaer) M- 
44to. 

Luxburg, Count 10-103b, 843a. 
LUXBBSBUBQ, B08A ll-811b, 
276a. 

Luxemburg, Belg. 10-434o. 
LUXEMBuBO, duchy, Kur. fi- 
ll Ic; 10-431b; ehuroh 80-680a. 
081d; Int. Fin. Gonf. ll-68a; 
Bwitxcrland 18-037c; Veraaillea 
Treaty 81-32o, 266o; woman 
suffrage 81- 1030b. 

Luxury tax 88-807a. 

Luxe Almeida, Arthur Duarte de 
11-1300. 


Luson, ial, bliinda, 

LTOT.PBINOaf 

II-8I1 


317a 

oivo. 

«l.§12d. 

7-, UB OBABUW 

Lya n: ace Iiiyane. 

LTAUTBT, LOUIS H. O. 11- 

|1^^^6id; • Moroooo BMOb, 

LyokI diat.^ Ger. 10-888 111. (B6), 
n4a. OOOa. 

Lycoaura, Gr. 80-l22b. 

Lyddite ll-60b; 10-121a. 
L7DXXXSB, BIOBABD 11- 

813a. 

Lyeshauaka, Monten. 81-078a. 
Lyimn, William, 7th Earl Beau- 
champ: nee Beauchamp. 

Lyman, T. ll-669e. 

Lymph ll-SOOd, OOTd. 

Lyn<m, Finnan, il*688d; 11- 104a, 
I,ynch, Ky. 8I-677b. 

Lynchburg, Va. 10-700d: H- 
727b, 028b. ^ 

Lynea. Hubert ll-1125d. 

Lynn, Maas. ll-854o: ll-864b: 
8O-70O0. 

LYONS. SIB J08BPB ll-SlSbi 
Lyons. Fr. 81-117 (D3); ll-lOOb 
(table), 11-1 16a; prtaonora of 
war ll-640a: syndioaliat oon- 
greaa (1010) 11-66 la; wirelMS 
il-1023o. 

Lya, riv., Fr. 10-268 II. (El); tt- 

1002k 1008a. 

— BATTLB OF XSN (1911) 
ll-813b: IO-2O60. 

Lyaa Qora, mte., Pol 90-888 11. 
(Dl). 

Lyeakowo, Pol 19-1002a, 

Lysine 10-643d. 

LYnBLTON, ALFBBD 11- 

815b. 

—.Dame Edith ll-816d; 11 - 
10630. 

— . Edward ll-S15c. 

— . Sir Neville II-8I60. 

— , Hpenotr ll-815o. 

Lytton, V. A. G. 11. Bulwer- 
Lytton. 2mi Earl of 11- 1063d, 
1034d. 

Lyublin (Lublin), Pol 90-888.III. 
(BIO); 10-803a, 


M 


Manl (dialect) 11-11660. 

Ma’aii, ^r, 10-164 (map); 11- 
3«2o:ll-76^ad.824o. 

Maae, R. A. Il-a64a. 

Maas, riv., HoH. ll«f)73d. 
Maiiabracht, Hidl 11-3736, 
Maitatricht. Hpll. Il-a73a. d. 
MacAdania. Mias ll-1038d. 
MoADQp, WILLIAM O. 11- 
H17a; ll-isrc, 206b, 892d, 000c. 
McAdoo Award ll-300c. 
McAleeter, Okla. Il-n74a. 
Macallum, Archibald Bsn'on 81- 
joib. 

Maoamio, Brit.,Oni. ll-.324a. 
Mhcho, aettleinont, China 11- 
132b. 

McArthur (Canadian author) 10- 
660b. 

— , rh)iisrh« M-ioord. 

MAOAIITSUB, MART 11- 

^b; ll-1064a. 

Macartney, Mervyn 10-428e. 
Macanaar, Mal.Aroh. ll-1^6d, 
lOOttd. 

Manaesey, Sir Lyndcn L. 10- 
172tt. 

Macaw worm ll-80f3>. 

MAOBXTH, BOBBBT WALK- 

er 11-8170. 

MoBBIDI, SIB BXOBABD 11- 

81 7e. 

McCabe, Joseph 10-864b. 
MaeCallum, Wi 
SOtta. 

McCardie, Sir Henry Alfred 10* 
172b. 

M eCa r tan (aculptor) ll-.509d. 

MeOABi^, mrm ii-siro. 
— , LilJah80-857k 860a;ll-300b. 
Mat^ehio, Baron C/. de 90-623h. 
McClelland, John Alexander 11- 
ISOd. 

A/KVure’i* 11-11 13d. 

MAOOOLL, DUOALD 8. 11- 

«l7d. 

MoCo^eyiJ^ 10-607d. 

Mc'Otmnoi, B. M. lO-lOOa. 
McCook Field wind tunnel (U.8.) 
10-27a. 

MeOOBMXOX. Y A N O B 
OriiweU ll-817d: 18-807e. 
MacCurtain, Thomas ll-577d. 
McCrae, Jdhn 10-661a. 

McCreary Co., Ky. ‘•t-677d. 


villiam George 11- 


MAOOUNN JNABfltlSB ll-817d. 

McCurdy, Charlea A. ll-02o: 
88-1 64d. 

MacDorniott, Norman 80-866d. 
MaoDonagh, Thomas 8i-658o: 
10-837C. 

Macdonald, Sir John A,, Cottm 
apondence of 10-6<K)d. 

MACDONALD. BIB JOBN 
BtaF AUiole 11-81 8b. 

— . J. BAMSAY ll-817d, IIO60; 

10- 080n. 

— , Margaret E. 11-8 18b. 

— , Sir Mundooh ll-614o; 10- 
045d. 

MAODONILL, SIB JOHN 11- 

8I80. 

Maodonnell Antony P. Maodon- 
iiell, let baron 81-500o. 
Maedonogh, Sir George M. W, 

11- 170a; 10-6024. 

McDougaU, Waiiam 90-427d; 

81-6601}. 

MacDugaU furnace 10-76]a. 
Macedonia, prov., I)alk.Penln. 
10-:i68d. 3f0b. ll-20a; arch- 
aeology 10- 18 Id; Balkan Wars 
80-3744; Bucharest treaty 10- 
618a; Bulgaria IO-6I60; Grey's 
l^oimy 81-318d; Rumania 11- 

MoEvoy, Charles 10-^6c. 
Maoewen, Sir William 81-OQOc. 
MaeFadden, Arthur W.J. ll-OOo. 
— John Howard 18-8^ 

MoGill University, Can, 81-217o, 
72a; 10-660b; 81-082b. 
MaoGillivry. Pettendrigh 11- 
6SO0. 

MoOilvray, Perry 18-667b. 
McGivisey, Michael Joeeph 11- 
682d. 

MoQoodwiiu Robert 10- 188c. 
McGrath, Joeeph 11-58^. 
MAOH. kBNBT 11-8184. 
Machado, Antonio ll-568b. 

— , Bernardino It- 129b, 130d. 
— , Matuiol SI«66Sb« 

Machalake patent 10-960b. 
Machine carbine pistol ll-285a. 
MACHXMl -GUN, KBAYY 11- 
818d; i0-262d; ll-679o: air 
defence 10-8Ba, 93o, 3S7a; 
ammunition 10-13Mt 11 Od; 

balliatioB 10-384C; eamouflago 


10-644b, 646o; coppering 10- 
120a; German army 10-23.5c; 
infantry ll-470d: naval 11- 
I2O60, ll-426d, 436b: produc- 
tion 11- 1026a, 1030e: siege 
warfare ll-472d; aiglite 19- 
483d, 486b: vark^s types 11- 
1 177o, 1 106b: we olio Ordnance; 
Rifles and Light Ma«hine<guna. 
-- Board (U.S^ ll-810b. 

— Corps ll-861a: li-813b: 10- 
209d. 

— mountings (Naval) ll-1208d. 
•--platform 10-88a. 

— positions 10-264d, 642d, 646d. 
Machine pistol ll»277b. 

— rifle: «ee Automatic rifle. 

— , standardisation of 81-370a, 
380b. 

— switching system 88-7 12cl. 
MAOHIKX TOQL8 ll-S26b; 
88-378(1. 

Maohva, diet., Serb. lS-400b. 
Maoieiowa, Russia lAt408a. 
Mnei^owioe, P<A. 99-888 III. 
(A9). 

Muolver, Randall 90- 177b, 180a. 
— , R, M. 80-6^. 

Mackoil J. w78l-2c. 

MACXAY, CLABINCB BUN- 

garford ll-827b. 

— , laabclE, 10-561b. 

MACKAYB. PBBOY ll-837c: 
10-1 18b, mb. 

McKeesport. Pa. 18-48d; 80- 
700c. 

McXXNirA. BBfHMALD ll« 

8^; 10-0S6b; flnanoe 10- 
081 c, ll-484b. 

McKenna, Bt^hen 9ii2o. 
MaaKeanal, Bertram ll-793d; 

ttloiolohm, Airo0BT von 

U-aaMii ao-siesjwic; Brest 
Litovak iK^4044; Duziaieo-Ban 

10- 8630, 866d; LodsrCracow 

11- 787a; Prawnysl ll-107c; 
Rumania 1^01 to full, M-mc; | 
Ruaaian front ll-787a; Tan- 
nsnberg ll-867a. 

Maekensie. Gompton 10-786a: 

McKenste, Sir Duncan li-r230b. ; 
Maokenaic, Duncan 10-1 79b. 

— , Sir James ll-898e, »49b. 


McKensie, R. Tali 19-389d. 
Maoksnxie, Sir Thomas 11-1 123b. 
Maekensie, diet., Can. ll-1160d. 
McKeon, John ll-584d, 

McKim (arriiiteot) 80-187d. 
MaoKinder.Bir Halford |0-837a. 
McKinley, W. M. 10-190a. 
McKinley, mt., ABk. 10-I03b. 
Mackintosh, Aeneas 10- 143a. 
MoKittrick, Cal. ll-73d. 
Maokwortfa, Margaret, Visooun' 
teas Rhondda: «sr Rhondda. 
MAOLAGAN, WILLIAM D. 
81-8380. 

MoI,aren, Henry Duncan 10- 
820a. 

Maclay, Sir Joseph Paton 88- 
446a, 463o. 

Maclean, Sir Donald 80-1024o; 
ia-127b. 

Maclean report (1017) 18-127b; 

. ll-346a. 

Mcfae, J. W. ll-773b. 
McLennan, J. 8. 10-660d. 

iSKcilES!Ei;o^,°‘Bj]sr^^ 

81-8280; 10-043b; ll-724b. 
MacMahon, Percy ll-876o. 
MacMillan, Cyrus 10-50ib. 
Maomillan, D. B. 10-l89o. 
MacMonoies^ F« W. ll-389o. 
MoMurdo, sounds Antaro. 10- 

Maonagtxten, baron 11-8284. 
MeNaihark B. 89-53 la. 

Broom ll-810a; S8-IO6O0. 
MaQKeU;:, H. A.^ii-389o. 
McNeil, James 89-1005b. 
MaoNelk John 11-55M, 662a, 
673a78m. 

n* Ropald 9A-088a. 

Macon, Fr. 11-117 (D3). 

" 10-Od8a; ll-222a; M- 


MacOrliiA, Pierre 11- 163b. 
Maophail Sir Andrew IO-66O0J 
Maepherson, Ian 10-1027b; 11- 
577b. : 

M^uar^e. isi*, Pite.O. 99-^14: 


Maoqueglise, Fr. 19-521d, 
Maoquigny, Fy. ll-329d. 
Maor^y; Sir C. F. NevU 90- 
1022d; ll-1046b, 1066b: 11- 
670e, 683d. 

MoReynolds, James 0. 18-S87o. 
MoHobertetJKy. ll-677b. 
MoSwiney, Terence 31-681b, 68d. 
MnTaggart, J. M. E; M-fta. 
Ma^va* oist., Serb. : see Maohva. 
Maoveagh, Franklin 9S-a81c. 

- WAYNB ll-829a. 
MACWEXETIB, JOBN 11- 


MA|>AGA80AB, isl, Ind.O. 
10^ (H6); ll-829b, II80, 
040o. 

Madariaga, Salvador de Sl-568b. 
Madasohi, Giuseppe 10-388k 
Mad^a, P^. 8S-702d. 

Madeira, lel, Atl.O. ll-603o. 

— , riv., Bras. 10-490b, 467d. 

— Mamar6 Railway, Braa. 10- 
402d. 

Madekali, Dah. 80-794b. 
Madeleine, riv., Fr. 11-166 (C8). 
Madenheim, Fr., 11-1564. 

MADBBO. FBANOMOQ IN- 

daleelo II-82O0, 936a. mb; 
18-885b. 

Madison, N.Y. lt-762b. 

— , Wis, Il-I030a. 

— Co., ni. 8a-344a. 

Mafiiun. Java ll-1p05a, 1096d. 
Mad Mullah (Somkliland); fee 

Mahommed b. Abdallah. 
Madras. India ll-437b, 439d; 

10-678d. . . 

— .pres., India 9l-443a, 444b, 
446a, 463a. 

Madrid, Sp. ll-lflOb, 640d, 866d; 
gohange ll-4tb(teblf): strikes 


Swpugm 110 /oiT: Mysigm* 

.UTS 


~, prov., Sp. 99-6404. 

Msdris, Jos4 91-11304. 

Msdeen mapWjte rifle 91-18U^ 
Madura, isl, MalHAreh. 91- 
10944. ^ ^ . 

Ma el ’Ainin CAinlti, Ma et) 



u, b, e, 4md d HUoudng p^ rmprm90nt the fdUr 


if»r«kiiw. B.Af. iM8 (FT): 9^^ 
270a, 

<5«‘.Bj.Ar. w-ioreb. 

Mi«^, lake, Kenya Col. tl- 
678b. 

Btdrea SX-8S0a. 

Magdalena, riv., Colom. i6»782c, 
145b: 8*-74d. 

Magdalenlan epoch 80-]45b. 
Magdeburg, Ger. SX-281 (B2). 
233a; 80-859b. 

Mij^ee, Christopher Lyman SS- 

Magee, Mimi. Sl-OOia. 

— ^Tlospital, Pittsburgh 81*108a. 
M^elhas (Port, governor) 81- 

MageHan, etr., S.Am. 8S-460d. 
Magellamo cloud 80-8d0a. 
Magierdw, Pol. 80-888 II. (02). 
Maglione. Luigi 88-630b. 
Magma (moI.) 81-212a. 213b; 
igneous 88-82a. 

Magnesia-Kaasaba, Gr, 81-3(XKl. 
Magnesite 80-751b: 81-218a. 
Magnesium 80-964d; Sl-927d; 
n-102b. 720o. 

— carbonate 81-426o. 

— chloride of Sl-2t2a. 

Magnetic activity 8i-S31o. 

— compass 80-44b. 

— field 80-20ac; 81-594b. 
maXHTlSM. TIBEBBTEXAL 

n-631a. 

Magneto Sl-924o, 510d; i8-739o. 
Magnetometer St-831 a. 
Magnefophone tl-528b. 

Magneto telephone SS-487b. 
Magneux, Fr. 81-6 14d. 
Magnifier, telegraphic 88-604o, 
711b. 712d. 

Magnidres, Fr. 8I-I6I0. 

Magro, Maurice Sl-154o. 
Magruder, TliomaS Pickett 81- 
118c. 

Maguire, James Rookfort 88- 
^lo. 

Magyars 8l-46a; 80-51 6b: 81- 
2^. 154a. 

Magya ry, Qisa 81-4 160. 

MABAFirr. an jobbt fxnt- 

land 81-6320. 

Mahakken, riv., Bor. 81-1006b. 

MAHAN. AUTBID TBATIH, 

81-83^. 

Maha Vajiravudh (of Siam)! see 
Rama VI. 

Mahdia, N.Af. 80-183b. 

Mahenge. E.Af. 80-8820. 
Maliicga, Mor. 81-086b. 
Mahiwa>Nyango, battle of (1017) 

80- 884b. 

MaMer, (Justav 81-1046o. 
Mahmud Beg Tarsi 80-66b. 
Mahmudia, canal, Egy. S0-041b. 
Mahmud Kiainil Si-904a. 

— Mukhtor 80-377d. 

— Nedim Bey: see Nedim Bey, 
Mahmud. 

Sheikh (Kurdistan) 81-6$8d. 
MAHOMMXD ▼. (of Turkey) 

81- 832d. 

— VI. (of Turkey) 81-882d. 

-> All (shah) 81-580. 

— b. Abdallah (SomaU Mullah) 
81-500a. 5iab; 80-2d. 

— Ikbal 8I-2O0. 

— Said 80-942b. 945c. 
Mahommedan Religion 81-28b; 

81-1222b; Bosnia i0-474a; 
Egypt S0-043d; Georgia (Asia) 
81-210d; German propaganda 
81-60a: India Sl-437a, 439d. 
442d; Nigeria 81-1 1340; Ru- 
mania St<^02b; Russia S0-350c. 

— Union: see Mohammedan 
Union, 

Malion, Sir Brian 81-566d. 
Mahratta 88-726a: 8l-434a. 
Mahrattas (iwople) 81-444b. 
Mahsuds (tribd 81-442b: 80- 
65d. 

Maidan-i-Naphtun, Pers. 81-75d. 
Maidos, Paidanelles 80*8()3 
(map). 

Maiduguri, Nig. 81-1 136o. 
Maikop, Cauc. S8-75b, 674a. 
Mailly, Fr. 81-858o. 
Mailly-Maillet, Fr. 81-516 (A2). 
Mail order business 81-845d. 
MAINS, state. U.B. Sl-832d; 
City government 80-700o; for- 
ests 81- 106a; hospitals 81- 
386d: infant mortality 81-4670. 
— . eoaiaeld, Fr. 81-U2d (table). 
Maintenance (legal) 81-1043b.. 
Mains, Oer. 81-231 (A3), 23^. 
“Mains” (warship 81-3^. 
Matorescu, Titu SB-303c. 
Maison do Champagne, Fr. 80- 
604c. 

Maissemy, Fr. 80-536 (CIO): M- 
533d. 

— , c. n-i6ib. 

Maitland, Cape Prov. 10-864!d. 


Mail*. Fr, 81-162b. 

Maise 80-d69a; 8l-142d. 6m. 
Maiseret, fort, 8I-I049a. 
MalsiSres, Fr. 8l-l61a. 

'* Majestic ” Oiner) M<4^<Plttte), 

Majlis (Persian parliament) 81- 

Ma|oieoa, isl., Medit. 81-292b. 
Majority Socialists (Ctormany) 
81-274b, Z75b, 280e. 

Maiuro, isl., Pac.O. Sl-1071e. 
Makabes, cape, N.Af. 81-614d. 
Makalla, Arab. 80-5a. 

Makarose, Pol. 81-874a. 
Makhno (Russiap brig^d) 81- 
327d. 1088d; 8b-826d. 
Makino, viscount 81-055d; 81- 
40d. 

Makitis, Sir Q. H. Sl-347o. 
MaUakov, B. 81«315d. 

Mak6, Hung. ll-406a. 

Mukran, Arab. SO- 165b. 

— . dist., Pors. 88-60d, 68a. 
Makvrar, Egy. SS-614e. 

Ma’la. Arab. t6-4d. 
MALABAEI, BBHBAMJX 81- 
833d 

Malacca, Mal.PeniiL Sl-580b, c, 
5810. 


Malan, P.S. 88-539c. 


Malanil^i, E.Af. 80-8 

MALABTA 81-833d. SOda; 88- 
191b; kala-asar as form of 81- 
672d; Ross researches 81-7d. 
Malatesta. Enrico 81-6 19d, 636b. 
“ M^aya” battleship) 80-510o. 
Malay Archipelago: petroleum 


— -Polynesian languages 80-363d. 

— 8TATB8, FBDBBATBD 81- 

835d. 102b; 80-510c. 

— BTiTBS, NON-FBDBH- 

ated Sl-836b. 

Malcsewski, Jaook 80-324d. 
M^ek, Abdel 81-985a. 

Male nurses Sl-n03d. 1105a. 
Malformations 8S-894d. 

Malga, Oer. 81-868d. 

Malheur C3o., Oreg. 81-121 5d. 
Malines. Belg. 88-070 (FI); 80- 
157 (map), 161 (map): Gi- 
lead; 80-158a. 

Malinov (Bulg. statesman) 80- 
519c, 620d. 

Malinovsky (spy) Sl-757a. 
Malisaors (trine)! see Malsia. 
Malleco, prov., Chll. 80-664e, 
Malleson, WUfrid 80-878b; St- 
620. 

Mallet, Sir Ws 8t-1076d. 
Mailing. East. Kent 80-476d. 
Mallo^ Q. S. 80-190a. 
Malmaison. Fr.: battle (1917) 80- 
611d. 254b (table); SS-601c. 
Malmedy. Belg. 88-42a; 81-279d. 
MalmO, Swed. S8-629b: 81-330d. 
Malo. It. 81-600 (B5). 
Malooolusion 80-^4o. 

“Maloja” (ship) 80-854a. 
Malonne, fort, Belg. 81-I040a. 
MALTA, isl, Medit. 80-68 (El); 
81-836d. :b2a; 80-9b: cable 
tariff 8a-6a3e; mines 81-052d; 
naval conference (1017) 80- 
743d. 

Maltose S0-640b. 

Maltsbaoh. riv., Fr. 81-1 162d. 
Maltshorn, farm, Fr. 8S-513b. 
Malvaux, Fr. 81-150 (Al). 
Malvy, Louis Jean 81- 135b. 139d, 
14(M. 

Malcia (tribe) S0-105b; 88-425d. 
Mamaohaiun, Arm. 88-805b. 
Mambrotli (It. soldier) S0-201c. 
Mamen. B. SO-lOOa. 

Mamets, Fr. 88-516 (C5), 512b, 
518b, 524b. 

Mamets Wood, Fr. 81-616 (D5). 
Mammal-like reptiles S8-l6b. 
Mammary glanu S0-862b, 
Mam^rO, riv., Bras, and Bol, 80- 

Mampawa. Bor. 81- 1097a. 

Man, Islo of, 88-839b (table); 81- 
1003d, 95lb; 8*-15la. 

Man 8l-207c; 80-143d, 147a. 
Managua, C.Am. 81-1 130o. 
Manama, Arab. 80-1 68c, t69o. 
Manoayan, Ph.Is. 81-OOd. 
MAN0HB8TBR. Lancs. 88- 
854d; 81-837C, 930a (table); 88- 
840o; building guild 81-325d; 
casual labour 81-832o; newspa- 

K rs 81-1 IO60; public trustee 
-212a; university 81-837d: 
80-186b; wages 88-040d. 

N.H. 81-llOlaj 670c. 
Manchester eleetrolyssr S0-059d. 
— Guardian 86-1004d; 81-638a. 

ship canal tl-SHSa. 

Manchouli, China 81-838d. 

650b; ^aoniasb. 


ManciommiidadM, Dh (blA; 1918), 
Spain 88-A52a. 

Mand, riy., Pers. 8t-63a, 

Manda, Terr.Tang. 81-677o. 
Mi^an, N.0aO|-n48o. 
Mandatory system 80-509b: 81- 
5:)6d, 7:i0b: Armenia 80-900d; 
German c<donies Sl-42c: Meso* 
potamia 81-920a; 88-47b. 
Mai^revUlnrs, Fr. 81-156 (A6). 
Mandy, mine, Man. 81-840o. 
Mines. Josef 80-*703b. 
Mangabeira (tree) 88-298e. 
Mangshao, N.Z. 81-X12lc. 
Mangalacro, Belg. 81-814d. 
Mahgan, J. C. 81-3d. 

Manganese S8-720e, 102b, 148b. 

— steel 80-9640. 

M.A.N. gas engine Sl-512d, 
Mangelas. Af 780-539 (map). 
Mangel-vmriel 81-!75b. 
MANOXN 0BARLB8 M. B. 81- 
1004c; 81-839b; 80-606d, 61 Ic, 
6l6d. 619d; Veidun Sl-923b. 
987d. 

Mangoaae, W.Afr, ti-296d. 
Mangold: are Mangel-wursel. 
Maimattan, Nev. 81-10970. 

— . borough, N.Y.C. 81-11 18a. 

— , isl, N.Y.C. 81-1 110a. 
Manhou4, Fr. 81-160d. 

Manifa, mt. Arab. 88*65a. 
Manihiki, isl.. Pac.O. Sl-ld. 
Manihot glaziovii S8-208o. 
Manila, Ph.Is. 81-89o: 80-718b, 
827b. 

— abre88-145d. 

Manin, Jules 8S-306d. 

Manisty, H. W. 80-9a. 742a. 
MiUmOBA, prov.. Can. 81- 

830d; 80-547b, 550c; aoldior 
settlements 80-558d, 81-006a. 
” Mauitou ” (ship) 80-^b. 
Manila (tribe): see Vogul. 
Mankato, Minn. 81-061d. 
Manlud Pasha 81-054a. 

Mann. Gen. von Sl-274o. 

, n^nrich 81-228c. 

— , Thomas 81-228o. 

, Tom 81-840d; 8O-O880; 88- 
652b. 

Mann-Elkins Act (1010) 88- 

883e: 81-545a. 

Mannerheim, Carl Gustav Emil 
81-r4d. 

Manner, KuHervo 81-72d. 
^n^eim, Ger. 81-231 (A4), 
232d. 

Mannlioher rifle Sl-270a. 
MANOIL n. (of Portugal) 81- 
840d; 88-iaOb: 81-904b. 
Manoeuvres, military 8l-475e. 
Maiiokuari, N.G . 81-1 lOOd. 
Manonviller, fort, Als.-Lorr. 88- 
078o. 

** Manoxiba (steamer) 81-6 14b. 
Man-power 81^l0l3b, 818c. 

— Power Act (U.S., 1018) 88- 
8Q6a. 

— Power Distribution Board 81- 
706d. 

Mansbach, Pr. 81-156 (D4). 
Mansfield College. OxfoM 80- 
675c. 

Manship, Paul 88-389b, d. 
Manson, Sir Patrick 81-805o. 
Mansur^ Egy. 80-939d. 

Manta, Eo. 80-927b. 

Mantcuffel, Baron H. 8i-780b. 
Mantle fibres 80-781c. 

Mantua. It. 81-600 (A6). 

Manufia Canal, Egy. 80-041 c. 
Manuilov (Russian professor) 
S8-309d. 319b. 

Manures 80-8lb, 360b, 634bi 
Florida export 81-81b; nitrog- 
enous S0^73b, 81-1 136a. 80- 
634b. 

Manzingarbe, Fr. 80-268 (B8), 
Maori (race) 81-1 120o. 

MAP 31-841a; 80-252o; Bar- 
tholomew 80-41 7d; B.E.F. 
88-622(1; phohigraphs S8-624a; 
trenches S8-623a. 

— Committee (London, 1909): 
sec International Map Com- 
mittee. 

Maracaibo, Venes. 88-9 13d. 

— , lake. Venes. 88-9 13a. 
Maraeay, Venes. 88-913d. 
Maranga, Peru 88-71b. 

Maraflon, riv., Peru 8I-2O80. 
Maranvillo, Fr. 88-920 (G4). 
Marasesti, Rum.: battle (1917) 
88-305c; 80-922C, 013b. 
Maratea, Pac.O. S8-2h. 

Maratee Co., Fla. 81-81 c. 
Mafatka (sculptor) 80-702b. 
Marbottc, Fr. 88-1032 (B4). 
Marburg, Aus. 80-d40o; 88- 
600c: 1121b. 

Marc, Frans 88-8c. 

MARCH, FRANOZB ANDRBW 
81-843C. 

— . PBYTON OONWAT 81- 

843e. 

Marchais-en-Brief Pr. 81-8.57b. 

MAROHAND. JBAN RAP- 

ti8t«81-843d:88-7b, 


M^^hant. Edgar Walford 81- 

Marohe, Belg. 88-977o. 

Marcheai, Blanche 81-844a. 

— , MATmLDX81-843d. 
Marchet, Oustiw 80-3 16d. 
Marohienne au Pont, Belg. 80- 
4:i5a. 

Marchinkowiee, Pol 81-792a. 
March ouelottc, fort, Belg. 81- 
1049a. 

MareiUy, Fr. 81-855b. 

Marco, A. de Vitti de 81-61 2<l 
Maroouig, Fr. 80-280b, 636 (04), 

— line 80-5;44d 

MARCONI, GUOLIELMO 81- 
844a. 

Marconi affair (191^ 80-1003b; 
81-780a, 1044o: 8a-255d. 

— House, Lond. 8l-793o. 

— pack aet 88-491b. 

— stations 88- 1028d. 

Marcus Ho(dc, Pa. 81-401 d. 
Marcsali, Heinrich 81-410b. 
Mareb, Arab. 80-1 66a. 

Maries, Hans von S8-4d. 
Maremont, Fr. 81- 100b. 

Mareuil. Fr. 81-86()b. n02d. 
Marey Institute 81-540b. 
Margaret (crown princess of 

Sweden) 80-736b; 81-330d: 88- 
636o. 

Mlrglret, Apostal SB-304b. 
Margarine 80-757c, 828a; 88- 
483a; price 88-144b; 80-762d. 
Margarosanite 81-049b. 

Margate. K^t 80-95b, 97d. 
Margerie, Emmanuel de 81- 
214d; aa-lOa. 

Marggrabowa, Oer. 80-888 I 
(E4j. 892d; 81-87f)d. 
Marghiloman, Alexander 88- 
303e. 304d. 

MARdUBRITTIi PAUL 81- 

844b, 153h. 

” Maria ” (ship) 80-879b. 
Mariampol, Lith. 80-888 III 
(C.'i); 81-h7d, 870d. 

Marianas, isls., Pac.O. 8S-2a. 
Marianl, Mario 81-6l2b. 
Mariasell, Aus. 88-500(1, OOOb. 
Marib, Arab.: sm Mareb. 
Maricoitri, Fr. 88-5114; 516 (DO). 
Marie, (Crown Prinoesa of Ruma- 
nia) 88-305a. 

— , A. S8-909b. 

— Adelaide (Gd. duchess of Lux- 
emburg) 8i-812a. 

— Ara6iie (Queen of Portugal) 
88-1320. 

Maricrnb^, Cseo.Blov. 8A-785d, 
Marienburg, dist., Oer. 80-888 
I (B5), 114a, 8910. 
Marienwerder: •«« under Allen- 
stein-Marienwerder. 
Marigny-le-Grand, Fr. 81-875d. 
Mariinsk, Russ. As. B8-407d. 
Marin, Francisco Hodrlques: see 
Rodriciues Marin. 

Marina (Span, soldier) 88-553a, 
555o, 556o. 

Marine CSorps (German) 81- 
844b. 

— Division: eee British Royal 
Naval Division. 

— Insursnoe 81-405b, 501d; 88- 
451d. 

MARnrB881-844b. 

— (U.^: see United States Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Marinetti, Filippo Sl-012c; 88-7. 
Msringer, Georges 80-1 14c. 
Marim, dc (It. officer) 88-405a. 
Marion, Ky. 81-677d. 

— , N.J. 81-1028d. 

— Stor 81-3370. 

Maris, Matthew 81-370b. 
Maritime Province, prov., Russ. 

As. 8t-467b. 

Maritsa, riv., Balk.Pcnin. 80- 
3680, 360d. 

Marits, Solomon Q. 88-541 b; 
81-229d. 

Muriselle, Fr. 88-519b. 
Marjoulai, Gen. 81-012a. 

Mark, drareciation of 81-24 .3b. 

MARKBY, BXR WILLIAM 

81-845b. 

MARRXTZNO il-845b; 88- 

81b. 

MARKHAM, 81R ALBERT H. 

81-8504 

8IR ARTHUR B. 81-850d; 

80-994 d. 

— , 8XR CLEMENTS R. 81-85la. 

— , Violet Rosa 81-«50d. 
Markiewicz, Constance, Countess 
88-l(M0a: Sl-563e, 568b, 580a; 
arrest 81-573a. 

Marks, Arthur Hudson 88-2994. 
” Marlborough ” (warsliip) 81- 
665o. 

Marlborough College, Wilts. 80- 
186n. 

Maries. Fr. 81-238d. 

Marling, Slr Charles S0-S32d. 
Marloh (8oldier) 81-276b. 

MARLOWE, JUl^ Sl-851a. 
Marmora, Sea of 81-607o. 
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Marne, plain. Pr, 80-6 l6d. * 

— , BAnLl OF THE 81-8640, 

126b: 88-9784, OTOo; food 

supply 81-964; signalling 88^ 
493b: transport 81-988a. 
Maroni, iri^ Ind.O. Il-324b. 
Maroeuil Fr. 80-268 (X16). 
Marquaix, Fr. 88-5 18a. 
5Iar(|u5glise, Fr. 81-1 162d. 
MuKjuesas, isls., Pac.O. 88* 
2u, 2(r. 

MARQU18TX. LAURENT 
Honor5 81-86 le. 

Maiquot, Albert 88-7h. 

Marnuflte'' (ship) 88-607«. 
Marquion line 80-536 (B2), 534d. 
Marqinrez, farm, Fr. 81-602a. 
Marquis wheat 80-74b. 

Marra, mts., Sud. S0-66d. 
Marrakesh, Mor. 81-985c; 80- 
674. 9844 , 986b. 

Marrella splendens Walcott 88- 
^ 12 (Plate 1). 

Marriage 80-844d; Bolsheviks 
88-33 la; Court of the Bota 80- 
682b; Lambeth Conference 80- 
673b; proxy 81-137e. 

Married women, disabilities of 
8a-l(H4b. 

7- women's property 88-l()44b. 
Marrifres, Fr. 88-516 (G6), 
5244. 

Mars (planet) 88-26 1b; 81-288d. 
Marsal Ger. 81- 160c. 

Marschall, Gen. von 80-804b. 

— VON BXEBER8TX1N, 
Adolf, Baron 81-86ld; 

80- e0a. 

Marsden (chemist) S8-220d. 
Marseilles, Fr. 81-117 (D4), 
KWb, 118e, 4(X)a; Russian 

troops 88-781 c; U. S. camp 

CATBXRtNB 81- 

86 Jd. 

Marsh, isl. La. 88-3434. 

MAR8NAT.L, ALFRBD 81- 

862a. 

J. 80-150d. 

— RXLET 8l-862a. 
8IR WILLIAM R. 81-862b; 

88-8124. 

Marshall, la. 81-548d. 

Marshall, isls,, Pao. O. 88-2a! 

81- 656a; 80-680d. 
Mars-Ia-Tour, Fr. 88-1032 (El). 
Marston. H. J. R. 80-463b. 
Martensite il-928a. 

Martial Law; Egypt S0-043aw 
945o; Haiti 81-^:{3b; Irelara 

80- 1027C; 81-565b, 573a. 

Martin. Charles James 81-897a, 
— , Chester ‘ 

— Franklin H. 81-1028b, 1020a. 
— , M. M. 81-360c; 88-794d. 

— , Lawrence Sl-208b. 

— , R. Holland 88-213a, 

— pt., Arot. 80- 190a. 

Martin aircraft machine-gun 81- 
8214. 

Martinet Huis, Jd 85 88-55Sd. 

— Sierra, Gregorio 88-5584. 
Martin Garcia, isl, Arg. 80- 

191b. 

Martini, Fausto M. 81-6 12o. 
Alurtinique, isl, W.I., Sl-185b. 
Martinovich (Montenegrin sol- 
dier) 8l-080a: 80-37»c. 
Martiiisburg, W. Va. 88-10074. 
Martoglio. Nino 81-012c. 
hlartyn, Edward Sl-4d. 

Mama, Camer. S0-530o (m0P)i 
539d. 

Marvillo, Fr. 81-164b. 

Marivits, Georg C. A. von der 

81- 172a, 933d: 88-5174, 804a. 
806c. 

Marx, Karl 88-504a; 80-567b: 
Communist Manifesto S0-460b, 
730b; guild socialism 81«325b; 
Russia 82-3174. 

Mary (Queen of England) 81- 
210d, 430a; 88-t040b. l()56c. 

— (princess; 81-216d; 88-1058o. 
Maryhill, Boot. 81-2834, 
MARYLAND, state, U.B. 81- 

862b, 106b (table); hospitals 
3864; population lOQlo, 467c; 
university 81-863b. 

“ Maryland ” (battleship) 88- 
437 b, 

Mfiryport, Cumb. ai-773b. 

*‘ Mary Rose ” (destroyer) 31- 
lOBOd. 

Mary Ward Settlement, Lond. 

am nuNx t. 

Sl-803d. 

Marzocco , 81- 11 10b. 

Mas-a-fucra, isl, Pac.O. 80- 
75:tt>; 81-1072C. 

Masampo, Kor. Sl-OOO^. 
Maaaryk, Thomas Garrigue 80- 
780a, 787c, 792c: see also 
Preface 80-XII. 

Masaya, Nic. 81-1 130c. 
MASCAONL FIETRO 8l-^3d. 
MA8EFXEW, JOHN 863d, 89. 
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MiuNd (gttB«ril) tl«6O0e. 
MaMhanaUnd, nrov., lihod. tS* 
270b:i0^78d. 

MAiiudi. U^n. ai-.82Sb, , 
MiiBlovHra. Bmiu* 9<M74d, 
Umni^rm, fr, m (B4). 

MASOir, AZJTBSD E, W. $1- 
B64a, 

J.H.aO«283a. 

Mluwon, vaL, Nat. 11-10070. 

— City, Ift. ll-648d. 

ll*804b. 

Mom: Mnservation ll-367tt; 

X AsI'a O^il KT T (UM, 

i;.s. U-«MMb, 106b (tftbla); 

boot and oboe induatry 
857o; chUdren 10-d40a; ho»* 
pitala 11-38^; bouaiii« 81- 
401b; inoomo tax ll*431d; 
poUoo 81- 120b. 

Indtutnal Review oavinca 
bank inauranoa 81-501 o. 
Maaaage 81-llOdd, 1221a; 81- 
1055c; 80-40ia; heart 10- 
laia; 81-34Ba. 

Maimaw^Erit. 8l-l5a: 81-510o. 

xusmsT, JOUM k. r ai- 

sew. _ . 

Mtumovaux. Pr. ll-lOOb^ 

M44I1«T. WliSLuiI f»EO0- 
•on81-605d,112ab. 

MaMiootta. S. Z. 80-561o. 
MaaalaesrFr. 8O-OO80. 004b. 
Maaaiuo. Uon 80-7050. 
Maaa4nterohanxo 81-03 lb. 

Mailt (airabip landing) 80-57a. 

— moorina l0-57b. 
MaatanliTouli. 80-523a. 

Matter of Literature: •«« M.Litt. 

— of Bclonoo: m« M.So. 
MEITUg. lOaAE m 81- 

SOObTlO-nSa. 

*' Maatddoit *’ Anditim 81-15d. 
Maauria^ batUea in ll-lOOb: 80- 
888 r (04), 114a, 800b, ^7d; 
81-42b: ««« olao Aiytorburg. 
Matadi, fi#l.Goiig. •0-429a, 
Satagordat '^x. 81-7 18d. 

*— Co., Tex. n-718o. 

Mataia. EmUia 80-320d. 

Mataka (chief) 88-133d. 
Matanuaka, ooal-field, Alak. 80- 
711a. 

Matohea, duty on 80-982a. 

Mate 8O-4OI0. 

Matejko, Jan 80-324d. 
Materlaliaation (p^ohiQ)81-202b. 
Maternity and Child Welfare 
Aot(U.K. 1918) S0-050d,Q52e. 

— and Infant Welfare BiU (U.S.) 
81-400b. 

^ beneat 80-989q: 81-003d, 

— bonue (Auetraha) 80-3Q0b. 

— homee 80-052a. 

Matttwan, W.Va. 88-1008b. 
Mathe (tribe) 80-105b. 
liATnMATlOi 81-8740; 80- 

022o; 88-950, 

MaUior A Flatt eleotrolycer 80- 

lAm., •m CSASLB8 

W. 81-880d. 

Mathieeon, Sigurd 81-1 ]50q. 
Mathy (kirmen) 80-95a foil. 
Molitda Z^litr Magutine 80- 
403a. 

Matin 8I-IIO80: iO-lOOSo. 
Matisee, Henri i8-0o. 

Matoobkin Shar, atr., Arot. 80- 
190b. 

Matoppo, hills, S.Af. 8i-272d. 
Matra,Arab.lil-05o. 

Matsiu, Baron K. Sl-055b. 
Matsukata, marquess 81-408a. 
MATTji, Tn6n;8m. 
MUkTrn, OOHStlTVTXON 
Ot 81-8m, 1830, 2100i 80- 
022o: 88-5^b. 

MatUiews^ggg^her) 81-1107b. 

— , Henry, 1st Visoo'unt Llandaff: 
•«« Llandaff. 

— , James Brander 81-1 U4a. 

— . WilUam DUIor 8t-10a. 12d. 
Mattos, Norton de 80-139o. 
Maturation divisions: Meiosis. 

Maubeuge, Fr. 81-883d, 884b, 
886a foil., 179 (TO, 117 (01), 
857a; 80-167a; n-970 (Ei), 
1004d, 972a; siege 88-47 lo. 
tl-883d. 

Mauolair, Camille 8l-154d. 
Maud*' (ship) lO-lOOo. 

019n;81-8nd. 

Maud’ Huy (French soldier) 80- 
865b, ei2a: 8l-080a, 935a. 
Ma wUioji ^ Aljernott 81-l<)04a. 


O. 


1064a; 81-880b, 
88-27ad (note); 


Maule, H. 

81-816a. 

Maugham, W. Somerset 80«8S0d. 
Maugiennee, Fr. 8i-073d. 

Kicte-aii!- 


Josepli 81-8800, 852a; 81- 
978b. 979c. 

— . Fr. ll-lOle. 

MaunseU, H. E. L. il-327d. 
Ma^^art, Fr. 80-970d, 273a, 

Maura, Antonio 8S-5Md, 55Cki. 
Maurepas, Fr. 81-510 (FO), 613b. 
Mauretania, colony, Fr,W.Af. 
81.155U, 280d. 

*' Mauretania *' (liner) 10-744c: 
81-465b. 

Maurice, Sir Frederick iO- 1022b, 
295c. 

Maurienne, riv., Fr., Sl-858o. 
Mauritania. Af. 10-68 (B3). 
MCAUEITSili. IsL. Ind.6. 81- 
88^80*982c; ll-e03o. 
Maurois, AndrO 81-153o. 
Maurras, Cliarlee 81-1108d. 
Maury, Antonia^ C, da Faiva 
Pereira 80-29Sd. 

Mauser riOe ll-279a. 

Maiithner, Frits S1-224C. 
Mawson, 0. i0-141d: 88-2a. 
Sidney i0-283d. 

MAX or BAOIX, Prinoe 81- 
8870, 278ai81-1087bi 10-804d. 
— , |yOOLlTO81-887d: 80-4350. 
MAXIM, 8XB BiBAM 
Stevens 81-888a. 

Hudson 81-888a. 

Maxim gun 81-8 lOd, 82 3a. 
MAXWl^. 8XB JOBB 81- 
888b; Egypt 80-943a, 040a: 
8a-306c7Treland Sl-503a, 605o. 
— , Sir William 81-290o. 

William Babiugton 10-488d. 
Maxyntan 81-742e. 

May. Sir George 80-851b. 
Maybach engine S0-59d, 30a. 
Maybeek, fiernai^ 11. 80-188d. 
MATBfiOX, MXOBAIL 11- 
888b. 

May-en-Multion, Fr. ll-SOab. 

MayeviSa (mathamatician) 80- 
3870. 

“ MayOy ** (airship) 81-OOc. 
Maynard, Sir Charles C. 8a-320a. 
M^O|^ Charles Horace 81-888b, 

UNBT TBOMAS 81- 

888b, 037b. 

WXLLXJM JAMBS 8 I- 8880 , 
902b. 

Mayo, 00., Ire. 88-841d. 

MATOB, JOBK 1. B. 81-888d. 
— , Joseph B. 81-88ad, 

Mayr, Michael S0-361a. 
Mayumba, diet,, Belg.Cong. 80- 
428d. 

Maywood, 111. 81-424b. 

Masagan, Mor. 81-985o. 

Masetti, Enrioa: t«e Handel- 
Massetti. 

Masoo, dam, Rhod. 88-270b. 
Mbabane, S.Af. 8S-534o. 
Mdhowko. Pol. 81- 1051b. 

Meade. Md. Sl-863o. 

Measles 81-7a, 404o; 80-075d. 
Measure (math.) 81-878b. 
Measuring gear 81-628b. 

— machine 81-82dd. 

Meat 88-4520: 80-757d: frosen 
S0-101a,81-U21a, 820h; prioes 
88-143e. 147b, 80-757d; ration- 
ing 8S-251d. 81-2350. 

MBATB. B. ilBABAZOM, 12th 
Earlof ai-888d. 

Meath, 00., Ire. 8il«841d. 

Meat padking 80-202c, 645d; 
8a-.32o. 

M<^aulte, Fr. 8f-524a. 510 (B6). 
Meaux, Fr. 81-852d, 800 IV (D2). 
Mebu (military); «ee Pillbox. 
MBCOA, Arab. 80-1 04b (map), 
160b; 81-889a; Husein81-4l9d; 
Philby 80- 105a; ri^way 81- 
;i02b. 

Mechanical fuse: «ee Clockwork 
fuse. 

— transferriim 81-7750, 
Mechanism 81- 1143a. 

Mechlin, Belg^ tee Malines. 

MBOBXnXOT, XLTA ll-S89b; 

ll-905a, 908d. 

Mecklenburg, Johsnn Albrecht, 
Duke of 81-27ia. 

-Schwerin, terr., Qer. 8i-232b, 
233d. 2:i4b. 

— Btrelits, terr., Qcr. ll-232b, 
233d. 234b. 

Msdaille MUitalre 81-892d. 
Medaiu Salih, Arab. 80-167o; 
81-302d. 

MBBALS AMP DBOOBA- 

tioiistl-889b. 

Medellin, Colom. B0-722c. 
Medelsli^, Lotte 10-3250. 
Medford, N.J. il-U02d. 

Medical boards it-847b, 63a; 
81~898d, 

— Council, General Sl-380a. 

— BBVOATXON ll-803o, 658b; 
H.S. 81-804d; lO-OdOo. 


MBPlOALBIITOMOliOClY 81*> 

895b. 

— Otuese (army) $i-898d; M- 
847a; 10-63c. 

— inspecdon: childrmi 80-650c, 
8U& 81-700b; factories 11 - 
968d, 

— ofBoer of health; tee Hes.lth. 

— • ui^opaedios 81-904b. 

— practitioaers: medical boards 
M-847b: Healtii Insurance Act 
(1912) 80-989d. 998c; women 
81-1040d, IO4I0. 

— Research Council ll-345o, 
894b. 90:ib, B60d. 

tXEDldm AMO SUBaBBY 
8l-898b: ll-190a; radium 11- 
2190. 

— : War organisation 81-902o; 
psychical side 81- t99c; radiog- 
raphy 11-34^; R.A.M.C. 10- 
24w; supplies i^240a; 81- 
^ 1062d. 

Medicine-Butte, S.Dak. 81-540a. 

— Hat. Can. 80-108c, 548a. 

MBOitOlMB. XMTBBMA- 

tlonal 81-900d. 

Medioo-Payohologioal Associa- 
tion 81-1 lead. 

Medina, Earl of 81-2]8o. 
MBDXMA, Arab. 80-104b(map), 
165d; 81-910d; Hoias ry. 81- 
302o: siege (1910) 8a-1079b, 81- 
55o. 

Medishs, Somlnd. 81-509b. 
Mediterranean basin 81-2l3d. 

— race 80- 147b. 

— Sea: Cartagena Agreement 
U^7) 81-5^: convoys 80- 
743d, 8I-O5O0; submarines 88- 
607a. 

Medium (psych.) SS-199d. 

“ Mediidieh 80-800b. 

Medina, dist., Alg. AI. 81-75d. 
Medua, Balk.Pemn. lil-407o. 
Meetem Fr. 81-814b. 

Megaiidia: •«« Stone monuments, 
primitive. 

Mogiddo, Pal. 81-21b. 

Mehaigne, Belg. 88-9770. 
Meharry Medical College, Tenn. 
8a-289a. 

Mehiiioi BoyJConitsa 88- 107b. 

MBBTA, ant F. M. 81-910d. 
MBXOBBM, ABTBtm 81-Olla; 

S0-550b. 

MeiJi Tenno (of Japan): tte 
Mutsu llito. 

Meiuardus (meteorologist) 80- 
143b. 

Moinong, Alexius 81- 100a. 
Moiosis 80-907C. 

Meissner Pasha 81-362o. 

Meitin, Lith. Sl-77Sa. 
Meix-devant-Virtou, Belg. 81- 
104d. 

Meidel. Pal 81-16d. 

Mejina, Arab. 89-167b. 

MejUss: te« Majlis. 

Meknes, Mor. 81-084b, 085c. 
986b. 

Melalap, Bor. S8-582a. 

Melanism 80-720b. 

Molauol 8I-OOO0. 

MBLBA, OAMB KBXiLXI 81- 

911b. 

Melbourne. VioL S0-306b, 307b, 
3 lie; cable tariff 8S-003c; 
National Gallery S8«388d; 
newspapers 80-3 12o. 

— , mt., Antaro. 80-140o. 

” Melbourne ” (battle-oruiaer) 80- 
308d: 81-1072a, 

Melohers, Qari 88-9o. 
UMLDOiA, BIFBABL 81- 
911b. 

Melegari, Dora 81-612b. 

Melon, Belg. 80-4,33d. 
Meletta-Badenecoho, It. 80-577e. 
Molilla, Mor. 81-985d, 986o, d; 

SS-.551a. 

Melinite 81-50b. 

Mella, riv.. It. 81-000 (AO). 
Melle. Belg. 80-l02b. 

MBLiOM, AMDBBW W. 81- 
9nb; 81-OOla. 

Melnik, Csosl. 80-7910. 

Melos, isl.. Gr. 80-181a. 

Melrose Abbey, Scotland 88- 
38ld. 

Melukhkha, ano. country, Asia 
80-178d. 

Melun, Fr. 81-853a; S8-979b. 
Melville, bay, Arct. 80-189d. 

— , is]., Arot. 80-]00a. 

Memel, Ger. 80-888 1 (01), 904a; 

8a-124d, 42b; 81-776b. 777d. 

— . riv., Russ. 80-888 (E2): 88- 
41b; 81-232a, 256d. 

Memory (in animals) 80-72Ma. 
Memphis, Tenn. 8t-854b, 715d, 
716d. 

Mena (Nicaraguan politician) 81- 
1131a. 

Menadhir, Arab.; tts Ibha. 
Menado. Mal.Aroh. 81-1095a. 
Menakha, Arab. l^lOOa. 
Menarraont, Fr. 81-lOlb. 
Menohen naowthrower 81-78o. < 


Mendaites (race): ••• Sabaeans. 
Mendel, AbM Gregor 81-1 5o. 

MiMofcSniit ri-oiict loe, 

190b; genetics 88-1 18do; plants 
80«74a, 478b. 

Mondha, Oatulle 81-1 54a. 

— de Bello, Mgr.: see Bello, 
Mendes de. 

** Mendi " (transport 8i-547a. 
Mendosa, Arg. 80-191b. 

prov., Arg. 80-191b. 

Mono Grande, Venes, 81-74c, 
78d, 

Menelek tl. (of Abyssinia) 80-2b. 
M6ii6ndes Pidal (Span, historian) 
8S-558C, 

— T PBXJIYO, KABCBUSO 

81-9130. 

Meuevia, bishopric of 80-082h. 
Men^ (general) 81-105ib, 

— , Atigust 81-275C. 

Mongo, Ugan.: ss« Kampala. 
Menrn. 88-n07b, 981b. 
Meningitis 81-1094b; 80-975e; 
tubercular 81-464b, 80-507o; 
aisQ Csrebro-spinal fever. 
Meningococcus 80-507a, d. 
Mennonites 80-692b (table). 
Menocal, Mario O. 80-692b. 
Mononoourt, Fr. 81-156 (C3). 

H MKUDOkwr-JfOU 1 L hr- 

Oletricbstsin, Albert. Count 
von 81-9130J 80-d32o, 340g. 
Menshevists M-3l8b, 62c; 81- 
756d. 

Mental defloienqy Sl-15d; chil- 
dren 80-040a, 648b; osteopathy 
81-1221b; paupers 8a-127c; 
tests 81-16a; V.8. 88-875b, 
8g4d. 

— Deffoienoy Act (1013) 80-651o. 

— disease: see Insanity. 
Monsinger, Vittorio 88-780d. 
Mequinez, Mor.: tee Meknes, 
Merbes-le-Chateau, Belg. 81- 

160b. 

— Ste. Marie, Belg. 81-169a. 
Mercantile marine: see Shipping. 
Meroatcl. Fr. 80-265c, 208 (B2). 
Meroedes engine 80-30a. 
Mercerising 80-764d; 81-65o. 
Mercer tile S0-284d. 

Merchant ships 88-443b, 895b; 

81-503a: 80-646b; armed 81- 
530b. 

Merchants Loan A Trust Co. v. 

Stnietonka 81-431b. 
MBBCXbTm. J. a. 81-013d. 
MBBCXBB, DiSXU Sl-OlSd; 

50- 440d. 

Merokem. Belg. 81-814d. 

Mercure de France Sl-llOOa. 
Mercury (mineral) 80-068d; 88- 
912b, 140a. 

— (planet) 80-302b; 88-261o, 

260a, b. 

— control (compass) 80-7336. 
784d. 

— fulminate 81-5.3a; 80-85a. 

— vapour lamp 81-765b. 
Meroy-lo-Haut, Fr. 81-105a. 
Merebbi Rebo 81-9S5a. 
Meredith, Edwin Thomas 88- 

898d. 

— , George 81-5a. 

Morewether, Sir E. M. 8S-48db. 
Merghab, hill. Trip. Sl-614b. 
Merio, Victor 81-1 32a. 

M6rioourt, Fr. 80-270b. 268 (Bl). 
Merida, Venek. 88-0 14a. 

Meriden, Conn. 80-730b. 
Meridian, Miss. 81-963o (table). 
Merino wool 88- 1067a. 
Merionethshire, 00., Wales 88- 
840b. 

Meritorious Service Medal 81- 
89 Id. 

Meroiix, fort, Fr, 81-156 (B5), 
158b. 

Merowe, Af. 80-68 (G3). 
Memain, John C. 88-l2d. • 

MBBBX»iUI» JOBM XAVIBB 

51- 014a. 

BIBBBXTT. WBSXXY 81-014d. 
MBBBY, WILLIAM W. 81- 

014d. 

Merseburg. Qer. 81-1 137b. 
Mersenne, Marin 81-877a. 
MBB8BY, J. O. BIOBAM, 1st 
viscount 81-014d; S8-7.m. 
Mersey, riv., Eng. 81-951d. 

— Ducks and Harbour Board 
81-779a. 

Mersing, disi, Mal.Penin. 81- 

836b: _ 

aCBBTBBYB, W. T. LBWIS, 
1st baron 81-9 15a. 

Merthyr Tydfil, Wales 88-840d. 
Merton CoUege, Oxford 80-185d. 
MervUle, Fr.81-266d. 

M4ry. Fr. 81-1 162b. 

M4ry-Belloy, Fr. i8-693a. 

Mert, J. T. 8i-99a. 

Mersich, Ger. 88-843a. 

Mesaba, mta,, Minn. 81-96td, 




MssieiAO* flu 
lam,81-915a. 


Mesectodsrm 8O-9OO0. 
Mesenohyme 80-969c. 
Mash^TPers. 88-5ia. 

Meshra td Klila, Mor, 81-084^ 
Mesnils, Fr. 88-£>16 (A2D. 
Nlespderm 80-969b. 


BlfdFOTAMXA 81-915a; agri- 
culture 81-921b; archaeology 


iogy 

80- 179c: oommeroe and indus- 
try 81-02 Id; communications 

81- 922b; history 81-9l7a; 88- 
47a: irrkation 8S-101()o; lan- 
guage $l>9l6c; medical con- 
ditions 81-01.5a; ^ 88-75d; 
population Sl-916b; religion 
81-9 16c; surveys 81-208d. 

— Commission (1916-7) 80- 

1012d, 1018b: 8a-8nb; 81- 
438c. 

Mesopotamian Campaign 81- 
018a; 80-2Hb; 88-8Wa: cen- 
sorship 80-594a; ** China *’ gun- 
boat 8i-435d; Indian govt. 81- 
438c, 450o; Maude 81-886a; 
Persia, effect in 88-61d; river 
expeditions 81- 1085b: supply 
system 81-06d; Townshena 88 - 
738g: water 81-401b. 
Mesothorium 88-219d, 220a, 

221a. 

Mesquita, MaroelHno 88-1 33a. 
Me»8(wgero 81-1 110a. 

MB88BL, BHDOLPH 81-022d. 
Messenia, dist, Gr. 81-dOOo. 
Messimy Soldier) ' 80-607b, 
Messina, It. Sl-615o, 291d; 80- 
183b, 

— . S.Af. 8a.270a, 772b. 
Messines, Belg. 80-267b; 88-10^ 
(C7). 781b, 989d, llOOd, 1104b; 
mines Sl-060d; tanks 8S-685o; 
water supply 88-06 lb. 

Mestre, It. 81-600 (C5), 
Mestrovio' Ivan 88-3S0a, 1116d; 

80- 325a. 

Metabolism 80-862b. 
Meta-chrome colours S0-809o. 
Metallic telegraph system 88- 
704b. 

MBTALLUBOY 81-022d. 594b: 
S8-343b. 

Metal-work 80-284a. 

Metameric change 80*024d. 
Metasyndesis S0-783d. 

Metasoa 80-067b. 

Metcalf, Willai^ Leroy S8-9o. 
Metchetinskaya, Russ. 80-825d. 
Metohnikoff, Ilya: tee Mechnikov. 
*‘ Meteor ’* (warship) SO-849o:81- 
050b. 

Meteorite 81-209b. 

— theory 8 1-2 10b. 

Metoorologioal Offloe, Lond. 81- 
929a, d, 93 Id. 

MBTkOBOLOOY 81-928d; 

aeronautics 80-49b; German 
army service 8I-880; summer 
time S0-8H)c; tides S8-725o. 
i8«0 also Weather. 

Meteren, Fr. 80-267b; Sl-814d. 
Methil, Scot. 88-384c; S0-743b. 
Methodism 80-686b. 6SSa: U.S. 

statistioB 80-002b. 
MBTaVBN,F.8. MBTBtTBir, 
3rd baron Sl-032b; 88-546b. 
Metohiya (tribe) 81-978b. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 81- 
704ch 88-126d, 1063d. 

— Borough Councils $8-l27o. 

— IJfe Insurance Co. 81-500d. 

— Life Insuranee Co. (U.S.) 88- 
li65a. 

— Magasine 88-20 lb. 

— Museum, N.Y.C. 81-1 120b. 

— Publio Gardens Assooiation 

81- 888d. 

— Water Board 81-794d. 
Metulla. Pal. 88-17d. 

Mets, Fr. 81-117 (02); 88-970 
(H2), 1082 (Gl); 81-232a; 88- 
342a. 475e, 470d, 974a. 976d. 
Mets-en-Coutoure, Fr. 81-276a, 
80-536 (B6). 

Metiger (general) 80-738a, 
Metiinger, Jean Sl-7a. 

Metsner, Hans 80-325a. 

Moulen, Ter: eee Ter Meulen 
Scheme. 

Meunier semi-automatic rifle 88- 
280o. 

Meurer, Hugo von 81- 1087b. 
Meurissons, Fr. SO- 104a. 
Meurtho. riv., Fr. 81.162b. 

ot-Moselle, dept., Fr. 81-114a 

(table), 126b. 

Meuse, riv., Belg. 81-932 (H7-E1), 
126b. 165d, d73d; 88-1032 (Q3), 
920 (E8), 924c, 971d, 974o. 
1004a; fortifications 88-47 lb; 
strategic importance 88-972o. 
Meuse-Argpnhe, battle diet., Fr. 

88-970 (F5-H7), 896d. 

Mexican Hale grenade 81-312b. 
MBXXCO. repub., N.Am. 81- 
934b: agriculture 81-935a; 
commerce Sl-934d; finance 81- 
03.5o. 295d: labour SS-877a: 
mining Sl-toa, 88-406d, 80- 
751d; oU 8S-74a, 
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maaoo: mtun ti-gsod; it- 

SSSb; OarmuDr M>4ate, 4S7il; 
It- 1120a; Laredo oonferenoe 
(lOlS) it»877a; Wibon*a poUey 
|i-800d. 1018b. 

rdty. Max. Si-e34b« 036b, 


030a: aim (1013) ll*403a. 
— . Gulf ofii-78c, 

amiE, oBOEGi ron 


L. 


n-980c:M-88la. . 

— , KuiioU-380b, 8Q0d. 

M. F4UL a. ai-930d. 
Meynell, AUoe ll-2o. 

— , Frandii il-ll06o. 

Meyrink, Quatav Sl-22Sb. 
Meaeirib. Pal. Il-302d. 
MAailraa. Fr. 81-932o. 168 (A5), 

MMrA.Pr. 81-166(06). 
MesolaiMrcx, Fob 10-888 (E4) 
MaaOtur, Hung. Il-400a. 
Mfumbiro. mta„ Cabt.Ai. IO-67a: 
lt-626d. 

Miadaol. lake. Lith. 81-1056b. 
mQxLJ.. O. Il-039d. 

Miami, ha. 81-80c. 

— , riv., O. 81-1 173c. 

— Copper Co. 80-194d; 81-9660. 

— Steamahip Co. SO-778o. 
Mianeh bug 8i-65b. 

Mica 80-949o; 88-677b. 

Michael (king of Montenegro) 

81-080a. 

— (Rusaian grand duke) 81-3 19b; 
81-1 132b. 

inOHABLlB, OnOBG Sl-940a. 

270d;M-1082b,376a. 

— Sophua 80-833b. 

Mloh^ Raa (Abyaainla) 80-2b; 

'* Michael Sara ’* (ahip) 81-l(H4b. 
Micl^ (general) 81- 1049b. 
.Dakar 81-111 


MkcaBtBB, 


■llOOd. 

JOBBFa 


AI.- 


fM 81-046b; 80-605d. 607c. 

sctoaiusiM, a. Bnka. lat 

baron 81-040b. 

— H. A. Stern. 2nd baron 81- 
040c: 81-230a. 

Michelin Cup 80-15o. 
MZOaABLBON. AZAIET A. 

8I-94O0: 81-mb: 80-303d. 
Michigan, lake, N.Am. 80-646c. 
MIOaiaAir, atate, U.S. 81- 
040d: 80-700d; foresta 81-94 la, 
106b; hoapitala 81-386d: hmia- 
ing 81-401 b; infant mortality 
81-467e; iron 88-868e; motor 
induatry 81-941b. 88-857c; ne- 
groea li-lOOle; police 81-126b. 
** Michigan ** (battleahip) 88 - 
436b. 

icicaiaAN. imrFiEBiTT 

of 81-941d, IO60. 
Michipiooten, Can. 81-1176o< 
Miohoacln, Max. SlfOSlo. 
Microbea: •«« Bacteria. 
Microfilariae 81-806b. 
Microloatea 81- 14a. 

Micrometer 81-627a, 726d. 

Micro organiama: «e« Bacteria. 
Microphone; controlled minea 
II-6I80; hydrophone •l-627d: 
range finding ll-247d; ¥ooal 
pioturea 80-606a. 

Microaoope 81-948a. 

Middle Congo, colony. Pr. Eq. 

Af,: • 0 e Congo, Middle. 
Middleman Sl-846a. 847b. 
Middlesbrough, Yorka. 81-840d; 
10-6820. 

Middleaex. co., Eng. 81-840a. 
Middle Siwalik (geol.) 11-216^ 
Midg^ey fuse 8O-860. 

Mi^, Arab. 10-167d. 169b. 

— , railway, Fr. 11-1 17d. 
Midland, Can. 81-1176o. 

Railway, Eng. 81-226c; 10- 
950d. 

MZDtlTON, W. BT. J. F. 
Brodrlok, lat earl tl-942a» 
561a. 572o;10-1028a. 
Midlothian, co., Scot.: aaa Edin- 
burghahire. 

Midway, lal.. Haw. 81-342b, 
343d. 

Midwife ai-344e, 464b: 10-660d. 
Midwivea Acta (1902-13) 11- 

Mie<^owen, Pol. 81-872d. 

Mieaa, riv., Aua. S0-579a. 
Mignon (aurgeon) 81-346b. 
Miguel (of Bragansa) Sl-131d. 

— ^f VW 8a-131d. 

— , Don (pretender) Sl-130b. 
Mljertin (tdbe) 81-610b. 
Mikalaohi, Jean 81*307a. 


Mikkelaen, 


Xi 


10-189b. 


Mikloeay (Greek biahop) 11-4120. 
Mikolojow, Pol. 10-888 (H3). 
Milutalh, Koloman 81-419a. 

Mil (gunnery) 11-1 191o. 

Milan (King of Serbi^ 31-1 lUd. 
Milgn. li 81-6150, 117d: 10-769b. 
Milaneai, Quido ll-612b. 

Wham del Boa^ (Span, noldier) 
11-5576. 


**Mflea** Auatrian bureau 10- 
323b. 

MUetua, Aala M. 10-182d. 
Milford Haven. L. A. Mountbat- 
ten. Marqueaa of ll-2l8o; 80- 
1006b; 81-1066d. 

Milford Haven. Walea 80-742a. 
Milhaud, Gaaton 81-lOOa. 
Militant auffragiam 81-1034d; 
i0-909o: hunger atrike Sl-d8d; 
Inaurance tl-495a. 

Milita:^ Croaa ll-892a. 

— hoapitala: aaa Hoapitala, mili- 
tary. 

— law il-870e, 878b, 154o. 

— Maaaage Service: see Almerio 
Paget Maaaage Corps. 

Medal ll-Sm. 

— Service Acta (U.K.. 1016-8) 

50- 2120. 1010b, 1022a; Ireland 

51- 571d; labour 81-706a loll., 
708d. 

— aervioe, eompulaory: aboli- 
tion in enemy oountriea H- 
8O0, 4aa: 81-286a; Australia 
10-308d, 310d, Sdlb; Belgium 
S0-210d; France 81-134a; Italy 
10-223b, il-638o: New Zealand 
81-1122d; Spain ll-560d, 562b; 
Switaerland ll-640o. 

— { UnUtd Kingdom 10-212o, 
1010b, 1024a: exemption 11- 
1014d, il-687a; Ireland 11- 
505a, 57 Id; ll-200a; railway- 
men ll-220b, 231b; Lord 

Roberta' campaign 80- 1004b; 
trade union imlloy Sl-749b; 
volunteer force 81-033d. 

— Star of the Sultan Fouad 11- 
802c. 

— Yribunala: sea Tribunala, mili- 
tary. 

Militia, Italian 10-223b. 

Miliukov, Paul: see Milukov. 
MZLX ll-942b; 80-76b; infant 
feeding 80-650a, Sl-404c: mu- 
nicipal aupply Sl-1064d; Paa- 
touriaation Sl-408d; prioea 

10- ^. 81-144b: production 
ieata 10-75a; ateriliaation 11- 
033a. 

MIZJ., B. B. il-945a. 

Mille, Pierre 81-1 «54b. 
Milienoourt, Fr. 11-516 (A5). 
Miller, D. C. 81-529b. 

— , JOAQUnr ll-045b. 

— , Nathan L. 81-1115C, lU7d. 
— lW. D. 10-833d. 
Mh^BAND, ALBXAHDBB 
81-645b. 133c. 145d. 

MILUBT, FBAHOXB P. ll-045c. 
Millet (grain) U-OlSa. 

MiUi, Ibrahim Pasha 11-6880; 

11- 664a. 

Millibar 81-920d. 

Milliourie (measure) ll-219o. 
Millikan, Robert Andrews 11- 
881a. 107c: 18-550a. 

Milling machines Sl-820d. 

Milli voltmeter 81-21 5a. 

Millo (Italian sailor] tl-614d. 
MZLLB, BOaiB 0. 11-9450. 
Mills grenade 81-770c; 31-314d, 
Milne, Sir A. Berkeley 31-291d, 
1067b. 

— , BZB OIOBOB r. 11-9450. 
— . JOBB 81-945d, 209o. 

— , O. P. 10-185d. 

MWm, A. MZLNBB, Ist 

viscount ll-046a; 80- 1024b; 
88-3 19a; Egyptian mission 
(1919) 80-1026b. 945c, 946d; 
Kenya colony 81-679d; Rho- 
desia 88-217a. 

— , Sir Frederick 80-8 13a. 
Milner-Zaglul Agreement (1920) 
80-046C. 

Milon, Fr. 81-856a. 
MXLOVANOyZOB, IfZLOVAIf 
O. 81-046^ 81-399c; 80-516d. 
Milton. Sir W. H. 88-217o. 
BCZLIIXOV, FAPl. NXCOLAY- 
evlohSl-047b; 8I-IO8I0, 300b, 
319b. 

Miluny, Pol. Sl-1054o. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 81- 1030a. 1030b; 
S0-284a. 

— Leodcr 31-1 11 lo. 

Miljrukov, Paul; o«e Milukov. 
Mimicry (of animals) 30-726a. 
Mimosa extract 81-742b. 

Minaa Qeraea, atate. Braa. 80- 

491o. 

" Minaa Qeraea ** (battleship) 80- 
403b. 

Minasragra, Peru 81-949b. 
Minbu, gist., Bur. 81-70a. 
MZNG^, BDWABP A. 81- 
947d. 

Mindoro, isl., Ph.Ta. Sl-OOa. 
Mindove II. (of JUihuania) 81- 
776c. 

Minefield 88-613a; 81*^50a; 80- 
465b; aerial 80-80b. 

Minelayer (vessel) 81-61da. 
Minelaying: see Mine Sweeping 
and Mitielaying. 

Mine net 8I-6O80. 

Minenwerfen see Trench mortar. 


Mineragraphy: sea Mineralogra- 

Mf^ia Co., Nev. 81^1007e. 
Mineraloipoal So^y, L^. 81- 
948a. 

Mine«il«priyjhiJll-948a, . 

MlinnuaSSGV 81-947d; 81- 

86a. See ofm Minerals. 
Mineral rights, du^ on 81-89a; 

10- 08Qd. 

Minerals ll-948c. 11-866; iao- 
morphoua 81-85o. 81-948a. 
Miners* Federation of Gt. Britain 
81-589a, 590b; ll-825a: 11- 
75la; 80-1000b. 
nystagmus •l-463b, OOld. 
phthisis: see Silieosia. 

Minea Accidents Act (1010) 11- 
969o. 

— , Bureau of (tf.S.) lO-OOle. 

— , Royal Commission on (1006) 

80- 7O0b. 

Mine shell 80-263b. 

— sweeper (vessel) ll-435b; 11- 
052d. 

lONIBWIBFniO AND MIMB- 
laylag ll-e40d. 88-6IO0, 612b; 
paravanes 81-33b; surveying 

81- 628b. 8 b 9 alio Submarine 
mines. 

Minette ore ll-236b. Slid, 500b. 
Mimmum living requirement 81- 

— waiie 11-9406, 747b. ll-692d. 

80- 904b: Canada Sl-696a; U.B. 

81- 8840. 81-698d; women 11- 
722a, M-1044d. ll-817b. 

— Wage Aet (1012) 10-994c, 
710a; tl-747b. 

MINXNO ll-oasb, tl-843b, 11- 
531b; health tl-840d; strikes 
Sl-583a; war exemption 80- 
716a. 

— Association of Great Britain 

11- 500b; 80-709b. 

— Industry Act (1020) 81-602d; 
81-969cj_80-1026d. 

— . MILITABT 81-95Qb; 10- 
209c. 159b: ll-472d. 

Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries Act (1919) 80-77b. 

— of Health Act (1910) ll-344b; 
S0-652a. 

— of Munltiona Act (1015) 81- 
1016a. 

— of Transport Act (1019) 81- 

7700. 2:nB. 

Minkowski, H. 81-876d; 8a-265d. 
Minna^ Nig- 81-1 136b. 
Minnoapolta. Minn. 81-06 Id, 
062b, Sl-854b: art 81-3d; 

housing 81-401b; Lowry Mem- 
orial 81-3890. 

Minnedosa, Can. Sl-840a. 
Minnonwerfer: ssa Trench mor- 
tar, German. 

MnmXBOTA, atate. U.S. 11- 
O6I0; child legislation 80-048d; 
foreata ll-l()6b (table); hospi- 
tals ll-386d; infant mortality 
81-467c; iron Sl-858o; negroes 
11-lOOlc; university 81-962b; 
wages 81-608a. 

— Hate Case (1913) •l-546d. 
Minns, E. H. iO-182o. 

Minorities, saffHCuarding of 81- 

741d. 

Minority Socialists: as# Inde- 
pendent Socialists. 

Minot, N.Dak. 81-1 1480. 

Minsk, Russ. 80-888 HI (E6); 
88-8290, 122c. 

UNTO, O. J. XLUOT-U7B- 
ray-Kynjnmoiid, 4tb Earl of 
81-963b, 432d foil. 

— , Countess of 81-1 164b. 

Mints (surgeon) Sl-34f;a. 
Minuociani bombthrower 80- 
470d. 

Minusinsk. Russ.As. St-407d. 

— , disk, Russ.As. SS-467b. 
Miocene 80-14;^; S8-75b. 
Miottes, fort, Fr. 81-166 (B4). 
Miquelon, isl., Nfd.: s«s under 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
Miraflores dam, Pan. Can. 82- 
23d 

Miramar. It. 81-6(X) (F5). 

** Miranda" (warship) 80-849o. 
Miraumoni, Fr. 8(>-268 (A4); 81- 
522d. 516 (C2); 80-275b. 
Mirbaoh. Ck>unt Alfred 81-323C, 
3260. 

Mirdlta, disk. Alb. 80-105b. 
Mireoourt, Fr. 8I-972a. 

Mirim, lake, Braa. and Urug. 
81-OO^ia. 

Mirko (of Montenegro) 81-079d. 
UBBXOa (UBzS), BBXVO- 
lln 81-963b: 81-^06e. 408o. 
Muima, isl., N.Q. 81-1 lOOd. 
Mtsiones, terr,, Arg. 80-191d. 
Miakoloa, Hung. 81-405 (El), 
406a. 

Miaovski, Russ.As. 88-469a. 
Missing soldiers 81*1059a; 81- 
267a, 

Missionary Church Asa. 80-602b, 


Missions lO-erib. 679b; aUied 1 
to U.a. W-8»4b; China 81- | 

9630, 386d. 

Missoula, Mont. 8l-976d. 
UBBOIW, atate, U.S. 81- 
004b; 8O-7OO0: 81-430d. 380d. 
Misay-aur-Aisne, Fr. Sl-^M)la. 

MXBTBAX., FBiDABXG 81- 

905d. 

Misurata, N. Af. 81*015a. 
Mitanni (rooe) 80-177d. 

Mitau, Lat. 80-888 HI (Cl), 
004a: 81-77ecl, 777d, 778a. 
Mitchtti, John P. 81- 1120a. 
Mitchell, P. Chalmers 80-67b; 
81-6 15a. alio Preface 10- 
Xni., Propaganda tl-176a, 
185 c. 

— , 8. WBZB tl-066a. 

— , T. W. 8a.200h. 

Mitchell, S.Dak. 81-548e. 

Mitchell top-slicing system 11- 
056c. 

Mite (bo 61.) ll«895d. 

Mitke, C. A. tl-95(kl. 
Mitochondria 10-783a: Sl-1134o. 
Mitosis SO-7810. 483d; 81-lOld. 
Mitral stenosis •l-340a, ;i50c. 
Mitrovitsa, Balk. Penin f0-S75d. 
Mitry, de (soldier) 80-205d. 260d. 
Mitscherlieh, Eifbardt 80-477o. 
Mitsubishi, dockyard, Jap. 11- 
645a. 

Mittel Afrika scheme 80-60a; 
Sl-134a. 

Mittenwald, railway, Aua. 10 - 
051d; ai-730d. 

Mitterberg, Aus. a0-345a. 

Mixer (steel manufacture) 11- 
691d. 

Mionji, Ug^. ll-828b. 

Mkauira, E.Af. 10-882c. 
Mlndanovats, Berb. 81-400b. 
Mlanje, Nyoa. 11-1 16dd. 

Mlava (Mlawa), Pol. 80-888 I 
(07). 801a; 81-869b, 870a. 
M.Litt. S0-537d. 

Moab, prov., Syr. SS-762d. 

** Moatra Grange," farm, Fr. 
81-2700. 

Moberly, Mo. 81-004b. 

Mobile, Ala. 80-100d, 101a; 81- 
8.55a. 

— Bill tl-501d. 

— warfare S0-248d, 258b, 250b. 
Mobilisation 80-20Ikl loll., tl-94d, 

81-220a; naval 81-1068a; 80- 
t004b. 

Mobridge, S.Dak. Sl-549a. 
Mocha, Arab.: see Mokha. 
Modane, Fr. 81-117d. 

Modernism 80-682o. 

Modigliani, Am4dAe 88-6e. 
Modlin, Pol.:### Novogoorgievak. 
Mddling, Aua. 80-344o (map), 
312d. 

Moebius prooesa 80-062a. 
Moerbeke, Belg. 80-I62b. 
Moerkerken, Peter van 81-370b. 
Moeuvres, Fr. 81-280b; 80-536 
(B3). 

"Moewe” (raider) 81- 1076c, 
050b; 81-456a. 

MofTatt,J. 80-G88d. 
MogadiRcio(Magdishu), Somlnd. : 

iee Mukdiahu. 

Mogador, Mor. Sl-0S5c. 

Monies, Hung. 8i-400a. 

Mohair 81-5.300. 

Mohammed: teo Mahommed. 
Mohammedan Union, The 81- 
12220. 

Mohammedaniam 88-28b. 
Mohainmerah, Pora. 8S-06d, 50b, 
04c; S1-015C. 

Mnha u Said 81-084d. 

Moiirnand (tribe) 81-435a; 80- 
65d. 

MOBN, BBNBZK 81-066a. 

Mohn, bay, Spits. Sl-563b. 

Mohn (moon), isL, Iluss. 80-013o. 
Mont Bt, Martin Sl-126o. 

M(X>re, John, Sl-2o. 

— , Btiirge 81-3b. 

Moir, Sir E. 81-1013d. 
M(.»!9eiwitsoh, Benno, 81-757b. 
Moislans, Fr. 81-516 (H 5). 
Moklia. Arab. 80-5a, 106a. 
Mokpo, Ivor. 31-685b. 

Molaasea 80-1 lOd: M-145d. 
Molatyn, Pol. 81-too. 

Moldau, riv., Csoc.-Slov. 80-785d. 
“ Moldavia " (transport) S0-744c. 
Moldawd, Gal. 81-8040. 

Moldo, Nor. 81-1 152a. 

Molecular heat 80-048o. 

Molecule S0-626b; Sl-lOlo. 
Molenbeek, Bolg. S0-512d. 
MOLB8WOBTB, MABT 
81-966fo. 

Moline, 111 81-423d. 424b. 
Moline universal tractor Bl-740a. 
Molino, Mex. 81-74b. 

Moliaoh, Hans S0-478b. 

Molitor (B^. soldier) 80-88|b. 


Moll (palseobolanist) . . 
MOlier, Niels 80-8a3b. 
Mollier, H. 81-359e. 
Mbllusoa 80-97fki, 456b. 
Molnar, Francis 81-4 18d. 
Molo, W, von 80-850b. 
Molodechao, Lith. 80-888 


m 


MoiiMylow. Qal* ll-805c, 8(!l7e. 
Molokai, uL, Haw. 81-342b, 
343d. 

Molahoim, arrond., Fr. 80-1 15a; 

81-074b, 977b. 

Molteno Institute 80-538a. 
MOLTXB, BBLMUTB YOB 
8l-0G6b, 328a, 854o: 80-458d. 
880c: 88-978a, 070a. 

’Moltke" (battle cruiser) H* 
441c. OOed; 80-848b. 

Moluccas, isls., MalArch. 81« 
1096c. 

Molybdenite 88-1026cl, 218a. 
Molybdenum 80-»64c; 81-024b. 
Molyiieux, A. J. C. 81-2 160, 
Mombasa, Kenya Col 80-68(05), 
68a, 876o; tl-678a; 88-11240. 
Mombelli (Ital soldier) 81-026a. 
Mombert, Alfred 81-226a. 
Monaco, ml, Spits. 88-562d, 
603b, 

Monaghan, 00., Ire. Sl-841d. 
Monagir (tribe) 81-467a 
" Monarch " (cable ship) S8-601a. 
Monash, Sir John 80-309o, 533c; 
8a-524tl 

Monasters, Russ. 81-930a. 
Munastersyska, Qal 81-806b. 
Monastir, Serb. 80-376d (map); 
S8-308U, 304b; Allied occupa- 
tion (1016) 88-351d; Serbia 
vick>ry^jl012) 80-376b. 520o, 

terr.. Aib. 80-1060, 
Monuville, Fr. 81-164d. 

Monasite SS-210d, 

Moncel, Fr. 81-8^0. 
Mwchy-le-Preux. Fr. ♦lO-aOB 
(B2), 265o, 278c. 254o. 
Moncourt, Fr. 81-160b. 

Moncton, N. Br. 80-548a; 81- 
IOO80. 

MONO, BIB AZFBBD M. 81- 

066b; S0-i028c. 

— , 11. Ludwig 8O-47O0. 
Mondango, Fr. 81-100L>. 
Mondemont, Fr. 81-858b, 860 
(D4). 

Mondesir, P. de 88-475d. 
Mondragon semi-auiomatio rifie 
88-2800. 

Monel metal 81-026u. 

MONIT, GLAUDB 81-9660; 
88-3d, 5a. 

Money, Sir Arthur W. 88-16d. 

— , Sir L. G. Chiosta- 88-458e, 
Money (econ.) 80-852d. 

— bdl 80-9870. 

— Lenders Airt (1911) 80-401d. 

— MABKIT 81-966d; S0-606a. 

— Trust 88-902a. 

Monfalcone, It 81-600 (E6). 

Sudan 8a-615b. 
MONOOUA 8i-074d; 88-467b; 
80-656a; Carruthers 81-20M; 
Jagan 81-838b: raUway 8IK 

''Mongolia" fliner) 8i-440a. 
Mongolian race SO-147b; 88-4670. 
Mongu, a.Af. 88-273b. 

Monique; <«« Benoit Mme. 
Monis, Ernest 8l-133a. 134d. 
Monism (philos.) 88-06b, 97a. 
Monitor (wiip^a-433d; 81-1200d. 

— (tool): «<« Turret lathe* 

Monis, Egas 81-132a« 
Mon-Jpuner languages 80-354V 
Monkhouse, Allan N. 80-856b. * 
*‘ Monmouth " (oruiser) 80-75^, 
Monmouthshire, co., S8-840a. 
Monnier, Philippe 8S-647o. 
Mono-block ei^ne 80-3Cb. 
MONOD, GABXUBl. 81-075d. 
Monoimahela, riv., W.Va. 

Pa. iSI-1008o. 

Monoplane 80-lOd, d2b. 

Monose 80-500b. 

Munosoupape Gnome engine, 

80- 370, 30a, 40b. 

MONBO. SiB GBABLIB O. 

81- 07M, 45O0; 88-984b; 80- 
805d. 

— , Donald 8a-605d. 

Monroe, Harriet 80- 118b. 
Monroe. La. 81-700b. 

— Co., Ind. 81-465a. 

Monroe Doctrine 88-39a, 358a, 

8910. 

Monrovia, Lib, 81*758o; 80-403a. 
Mona, Belg^. 81-170b. 172 (F2), 
1008b; M^5a; 88-970 (E5), 
1004c, d, 976c, 777d. 1088a. 

— Ani^ of 88-19^. 

Monsoon 81-930b, 450d, 462d; 
88-6.5d. 

MONTAGU, BDWIN S. 81- 

^ 976a, 440a; 88-304a. 
Moutagu-Chelmsford Report 
(1918) Sl-440b, 4430 foil; 
Uln; 8O-IQI80. 


For Koy to Abhi^oiaHem* *oe pagm xo., Volumo XXX. 
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ThU tmdm V«b; XXX,i^XXM*>imd XXXU, ^f§ly,. 
See Vol. XXiX. Jor Iftdex to Veitf. Jt, it»XXVIil. inclueive 


W. H* 

W,: ««« lluodleiK«h, Duke of. 

— of BofltuJieu, J. WV E, Doiiglwi- 
Boott-MotitaflUt 2xid baron tl- 
85d. ' 

Montal, Fr. ll-eOlb. 

Montana, dlst., Poru SI*«60d. 
MOHTAMA, atav«, U.B. 81- 
P7M, iiaOd: ia-^lOc; bospitnla 
• fi-SHfkl; oil 8t-7»a; univaraity 
ll-l(}0c; water power 88-34 lo. 
Mouiar^, Fr, 80-830a, 
Montuurmui Fr. 88-5 l2o, 516 


A 


lontii^elbti^. Fr. 8l-t67d, 155 
(Aft). 

Mpntbliunvilla, Fr. 85- 104a. 
Montbrefaain, Fr. 80-536 (£%), 
537o. 

MfintnfMi'ua-lefl-Proviiui, Fr. 81- 
855d. 

Mont Cenifl, tiiimat. It., 80-961a. 
MonteOrniet, Fr. 8i-328o. 
Montdidior, Fr. 81-854 I. (Bl); 

88^5300, 070o. 

Monteaida, Can. 81-ll76o. 
MonteboUo, It. 81-600 (Bft). 
MontebftUuna. it. 81-600 (05). 
Mootaoohio, It. 81-600 (lift), 
Montelimar, Fr. 81-117 (IH>. 
Monteliita, Guataf Oaoar 80- 177b. 
MOKTINiaEO 81-078a; 80- 
87 1 bf Balkan 


_ 5l8b; oonqueal 

(1015) 80-337d: Feaoa Confar- 
enoa 88-;i9b; ^rbia 8S-390d; 
Yugiwlavia 88-LU3d. 

** Monte Protagido'' (marohant- 
■bip) 80-l«Klb. 

Moiitaray, Cal, 88-76 lb. 
nr, bay, Cal, 81-745a. 

Max. 81-936tt. 

MONTX&O ItIpS. BTTGIinO 

•l-080b{ i8-55k. 

Moutea, Iwmaal i0-468d. 

11. 

oaod. 

M,0Pt<»vuUo, Ala. to- 101b. 
Mbntavidao, tJrog. 88-002d, 20b, 
OOOp, 6Qad. 

Memtfaueon, Fr, 8l-166a, 932 
(F6), 033a, 020 fAl). 

Montg4. Fr. Il*854d. 
IrfoftUtomaryf L. M. ao-500o, 
56 1 a,' 

Montgomary, Ala. 80-10(Kl. 
Montgomaryahira, oo., Walcw 

Montgomery Ward 4c Co, II- 
845d. 

Montharmd, Fr. 81-1 00a. 
Moptliyon, Fr. 81-85^. 
Mortti^fairi, It. 81-000 <A0). 
MantmMy, Fr. 81-108 (F8), 
932 (02) 88-974d, 970 (Ol). 
MontmiraU. Fr. Sl-OOSb, 850d, 
860 V. <C3}j 8l-87ft. 
Motitpaliar, Vt. 88-98%, 
Montnelliar, Fr. 81^117 (D4), 


Monipatil, fiMcKiard, fO-OOld. 
Mont Qdintin, Bdlg. li-106a. 
MtMtlviUlii Can. fl-Oftta: 18 - 
5lia; 88-2t7a; tmble tariff 88- 
003o; oonfaranoa (1021) 80- 
080b; oMhanga 81-41o. 
f/tatorif 8O-50Qb, 

Montrauil, Fr. 81-117 (Ol). 
Montroua, Fr. 81-158b, 150 (C5). 
Moatraujp-Viauvi Fr. 81-1 57a. 
MooVBt. Eloy, FV. 80n208 (BO). 

— - St. Martin, Fr. 81-l26o. 

— - 8t. Quentin, Fr. lO-OliO (AO). 

— Sac, Fr. 88-1038 <Ot). 
Mbntaarrat, ial., w.I. 88-1005a, 

d. lOOOd. 

Mont^aur-Maurtha, Fr. 81«162b. 

— Vaudoia, fort, Fr. Ii-157d, 150 
(A5), 

Montt, Padlro 80-652d. 

*4tmtuorf (i%itara!) 8l-575a. 


81-082e. 

Monsa, It. 88- 040b. 

MOODY, WUiMAM 81-082il. 
Mftok. Holl 81-373d. 

Moon 80-302b; 81-2nbj jsarih- 
quakaa 81-21%; tidaa 81-115^. 
MtSonay, Tbbtnaa 8i-870di. 

Moon Society 8O-402d. 

— typo 80-402d, 

Moor, Kmaitnal 81-l048b. 
Moore (ooeanograpner) 81-1 109d, 
—.Sir Archibald Q. H. 80-7b, 
849c. 

Dcoima 88-10540, 1050(1. 

— , Lady Dorothie: m Feildlng. 
— , Eva M-10540. 

OlOmOB tl-982d, 2c. 

— , G. ». 88-06a, d. 

— , Joaoph Halnaa 89-300b. 
—.Mary: under Wyndham, 

Sir C. 

— , Maurhsa ll-ffOBo. 

— , Sir Noritian f 
— , 0. W. H. 80-< 

Starga 81-5b. 

— , Temple 80-185a. 


MOOEI. THOMAS 8TIIBOB 

81-982a. 

mine tt-Olte. 

Mooretield, W.Va. 88-IOO80. 
Moore tube eleotrio lamp 81-765a. 

MOOHBODMI* Idlni 81^ 

083a. 

Mooring mast 80-46a. 
Mnoring-out grounds 85-58g. 
Mooraom, wT 85-405^ 

Moose 88-1 123a. 

Moose, order oft Conyantiont 
88-20 Id. 

Moose iaw, Can. 88*302a; 85- 
548a. 

— Uke, Minn. 5l-003a. . 

Mopiha, isl., Pao.O. 81-1087a. 
Mora, Camar. 85-530o (map), 

5;i9d, 541a. 

Moracsewski, M. 88-12I0. 
Moridna, Fr. 81-85Sb. 
Aforac-making agencies 81-S74a. 
Moral auaaion, haaling by 88 - 
204d. 

MOBAKT, 8» mOBEET L. 

81-083a. 

Morat, Bwits. 88-03Ho. 
Moratorium 8^981a; 81-070a: 
88-574b; Austria S0-322a; 
Cuba 85-778d; blgypt 80-940a: 
Germany 81-24 la. 

Morava, dept., Barb. tt-dOSo; 85- 

aood. 

Moravia, prov., CBeaH»-Blov. 80- 
310a, 785c; 88-44a. 

Moravian Bratbran S0-6S8b, 
002b. 

Moray. 00 ., Scot. : see Elgin, 00 . 

— Firth, inlot. Boot. 81-950b: 88 - 
383d. 

Murchlen, Fr. 88-516 (HI), 518a. 
Moroourt, Fr, 88-510a. 

Moreau, Gustavo 88-5d. 
MOrebengou, Fr.; ««« Morhango. 
Moreoambe-Heysliam Ry., Elea* 
trifioutiun of tO-OijOd. 

Morel, Ennofiiond 81-U5b. 
Morelos, state, Mex, 81-934o. 
Moranel, Aris. 85- 195b. 

Moreni, Rum. 8Bf75b. 

Moresnet. Hclg. Si-42a. 

MOBIT Y PBBITDBBOASTt 
■sgiamundo 81-083b; 88- 

55%. 

Moreuil, Fr. 88-518o. 

Morjuri, Ephraim F. 8S-l(X)0a. 
— , Gilbert T. 80-9()0d; 81-16d. 

— , John Hartman 88-1050n. 

— , J. PIBBFOlfT 81-0a3b. 

1044a: 88-3750. 

— , J. Pierpont, Jun. 81-983o. 

— , J. P., A Co. 81-1015a, lOOOo; 
80-468b. 

— , Lloyd tl-ll4ab. 

Thomas EuAt8S-113aa; fruit 
fly experlmenta 8i-a02u, 912a; 
horoJity 88-11 38d; litikaga 81- 
200d; sex 8t-U42b, 421c. 420a, 
Morgantown, W.Va. 88-1007d. 
Morgen, Curt E. von 80-022o; 81- 
787b, 790b, 

Morgen, Gan. von 80-000d; 81- 


Morganroth, J. 85-154a 

Morhanges, Fr. 81-lOOd, 164 
(El);8t-975a.977c. 

Morialmo, Bolg. Sl-109d. 

Monos, Biegmund 81-418d. 

MoHn, Fr. 81-354a. 

Morira, Julio 88-133a. 

Morlson, Alexander 80-165a. 

— . J. L. 80-560d. 

Moriviller, B'r. Sl-161b. 

Morlanoourt. Fr. 88-510 (A7). 
S21b. 

MOBXdlY (OF BLACKBUBV), 
J. Morltf, lat viaot 11- 
083d, 432a, 435b: 80-987b: 88- 
202a. 

— , P. F, 85-560d. 

Morley Collage 80-738a. 

Morley-Minto reforms Sl-433d, 
435c, 4d0e, 443b. 

Mormal, Fr. 81-17 Id. 

— , forsst, Fr. 8a-1004d. 

Mamina Advertiser tl-llOOh. 

^ Posf 81-1 106a. n08b: 88-130o. 

More (tribe) 88-SOd. 

Moroccan Division 88 - 1002a. 

MOBOOOO, country, N.Af. 81- 
084b; 80-68 (Cl); Franco 80- 
68b. 8t-l077b; Germany 80- 
08c, 329b, 81-21a, 8t-42c; rail- 
ways 81-986h; Spain 88-55lb. 

— modal 81-89Ib. 

Morogoro, E.Af. 80-880d. 

Morons types 81-l5d. 

MorouvtlUera, Fr. 8I-6OI0. 

Moronvillcrs, massif, Fr. 85- 
608d. 

Moropus 88-12, plate 11. 

Morpeth, C, J. B. Howard, 
viaot. ! tee Carliale. 

Morphine 8S-87d; 80-lS6d. 

Morphology i8-100a,1 132b; eaus- 
al 88-1 plants 80*481b. 

MOBBls/i. P. MOBBIB, lei 
baron il-OSOd, 1100b. 

May 80-2ff8d. 


Moerii* 

Morris, 


. . _ WIHiam 85-283d. 

Morris, Minn. Sl-962b. 

— Henry 81-043d. 

— . Walter 81-18264. 

Morro, foragt, BX. 81-7560. » 
— , riv., B,U 88-41^. 

Morse (bacteriologist) 85-478d. 
Mortagne, Fr. 81- 16 lb. 
MortaTity, rate of Ol-^Sa, om, 
462b; 88-1740, 875d. 
Mortgaged farms 88-8M, 
Morwlomnia, Fr, : battle (1917) 
88-020 (C2), 986o; 80-254b 
(table). 

Morto, bay, Turk. 80-803 (map) : 

81-1075a. __ 

MOBTON, %XYX P. 81-987o. 
Mortswilier. F?. 81-156 (D2). 
Morvai, Fr. 88-516 (F4), 5Uo. 
Morvillars, Fr. 81-156 ((^). . 
Morville, Fr. 81-163a, 

-lea-Vio, Fr, 81-160c. 
Morwolj, Viet. 81-1730. 

Mory, Fr. 85-2650, 268 (B3), 
Mosaic disease 85-478d, 479i>. 
M06BY, sSaX 8. 81-9870. 
Moseheiki, Lith. 81-1056a. 
Klosoiska, Pol. 80-867d. 
Moscow, llusa. 88-322c, 334d; 
patrJarohato 88-324b: theatre 

80- 857a; university 88-.'K)0d. 

— International: see International 
Third. 

MOflXLlY, BVIBY O. 3. 81- 

087o: 88-221a; 81-88 lo; on 
aioniio numbers 80-623a. 
Moselle, coalfield, F^** 81-1124. 
— , dept., Fr. 80-1 14e. 

— . riv., Fr. 88-1032 (F2). 47lb, 
072a; S1-8 Uq. 

Moslem: see Mahominodan. 

— i.K9ague (India) 81-493d. 
Mosquito, infection by 81-896a, 

17(1 

M08i, 82B B. BDWABD 81- 

987d, 

Moss, Norway 88-1 Ob. 
Mossamodes, Ang 80- 130b. 
Moss's Empire theatres 81-9S7d. 
Mosiv, Pol. 80-888 11 (G3). 

— , Kus. 80-888 II (Jl), 

— , Lith. 80-888 III (Cn. 

Mosul, Meaop. 81-9150, 680a, 
020a. 

(list., Meaop. 81-916b (table): 
8S-813C. 

Mosskovski, M. 81-1 lOOd. 

Moth 80-025a, 725d; 88-1 |36b. 
Mother-of-pearl S8-67a. 
Mothers' j^nsions 38-210d; 81- 
701b; S0-649b; S8-874C 
— , schools for 80-650a; 88-872o. 
Motherwell, Scot. 88-84 lo, 382a. 
Motion (mech.) 80-28c: tt-202o. 
— , laws of 88*^Io. 

— , moleoular 80-94So. 

— pictures: eee Cinematograph. 

— study 0nd.) i8-370c, 380b, 
047d: 8I-9OI0. 

Moto, Bolg.Cong. 80-428d. 

Motor bicycle Sl-.520a; 88-728a. 

— carrier 81-118da. 

— industry; see under Motor 
vehicles. 

— lorry 81-088b; SS-760d, 620b; 
ammunition 80-200b; anti- 
aircraft 81-1214b; gears 81- 
lOiOOa; guns 80-^249b: tires 88- 
727d; use in strike (1919) 80- 
102db. 

— omnibus Sl-1004d, 703a. 988b. 

— races 81- 1003c. 

— sle^e 80-Hla. 

— TBA1T8FOBT, MXUTABY 

81- 087d. 

— YBRIOLBS 81-995a. 10264, 
988a fell. 503b; 8S-.573d, 851a; 
duties on 80-982b: engines 81- 
5194. 88-966b; fuel 81-178b, 
80-1 lOa: insurance 81-4084; 
Michigan industry 81-94 lb; 
tires 8t-727b: m <U90 Artillery 
motors. 

Mott, Sir Frederick W. 88-OOOa, 
b; 81-900e. 

Motta, Plmilio 8S-647o. 

— , G. 8 8 -638 a. 

MOTTL, PBXJX 81-1006a. 
Mottlau, riv., Oer. 80-0974. 
Moudon, forest, Fr. 81- 160a. 
Mougin (explorer) 80-60c. 
Mouilly, Fr. 81-1032 (Bt). 
Moulafnville, foH, Fr. S8*470a. 
Mouland, Betg. 80-4334. 

Mould (rubber) 8S-298b. 

— , centrifugal 81-594b. 

Moule. Art hur E . 81- 1006b. 

— , idNDLir 0. a. 5i-1006b. 
Moulins. Fr. 81-8604. 117 (D3). 
Mouile, I^vy 85-437b. 

Moulton, Forest Ray 80-387a. 
MOVLTOK, J. lUTOBIB 
Mouttoa. baron Sl-1006b; 80- 
8 70b, 

MOXmiT-BinjhY, IBAH 81- 

10064. 

Mountain gun 81-11930, 


Monnta^ ilokiigiMi •5-68b, 
Mountains, structure of 81-812e, 
2140. 

Mounima Troops (Aiufgian) 

80- 24I0: «s« Ohio Alpixis Corps. 
Moumbattem sss Bgttenberg 

family* 

MOVHTID TEOOPt 81-lOOOd; 
88-670b. 

Mount H<4 Iy, K J. 81 -1 1024. 
MOUNT smON, OBOEOI 
Stef^ea, im baron 81-10l3a. 

— Sterling, Ky. 81-677b. 

— Vernon, N.Y. 81- U 14c. 

— Vernon, hospital, Hampstead 

81- 3504. 

— Wilson, observatory. Cal. 80- 
2084, 3030. 

M^^uet, farm, Fr. i8-513o, 616 

Moussy, Fr. il-601a. 

Mouson, Fr. 81-1664, 932 (Fl). 
Moving pioiuree: 4 ms Cinemato- 
graph. 

Mowbray, Harry Slddons 88-9c. 
Mowbray, Capo Prov. 85-5644* 
Mower Co., Minn. 81-962o. 
Moy, Fr. 88-320a. 07Da. 
Moyonneville, Fr. 88-5224, 
Moyonvio, Fr. 88-5224, 
Moynihan, Sir Berkeley •l-347a, 
3484. 

Mosambimie, eountry: see Portu- 
guese East Africa. 
Mosambique, PortE.Af. 80-68 
(116). 

Msalah, N.Af. 80-67o. 

M’Bila, dlst., N.Af. 88-754. 
Mssana. Pol. 80-888 (C3). 
Muadhdhaiu, Arab. 81-3624. 
Muara Enim. Bum. 81-i096b. 
Mubarck (sultan of Kuwait) 80- 
1684; 8%59a; 81-42 la. 
Mucha, Alphons 80-32.5a, 702b. 
Mudawara, Arab. 80-004d; 81- 
3624. 

Mudra, K. B. J. 80-194b. 
Mudros, Acg.S. 81- 107 5a, 8004. 

ariuisiioe of (1018) 80-200b. 
Mughar, El, Pal. 81*10074; 88- 
821b. 

Muhail, Arab. 80-106a, 167d. 
Muhamrah, Pers. 88-50b, 04c, 
66d; 81-015c; see Moham- 
merah. 

Muhanga, E.Af. 80-8820. 
Muharraq, isl., Arab. 80-168c. 
MUhIbaoher, Engelbert 80-327a. 
MUhlen, lake, Ger. 81-867b. 
Mtthlon, Wilhelm M-27b. 
Miihsam, Kurt 81-U09o. 

MUIB. JOHN 81-1013a. 
MUXBHBAD, ALIXANDBB 
81-]0I3b. 

Mujahidin (Pers. soldiery) 88- 
67b: ai-910a. 

Makalla, Arab.: see Makalla. 
Mukbar es Sultaneh: eee Mukb- 
bir es Bultaoeh. 

Mukden, China 8i-83Sb. 

— , prov., China 81-8:l0a. 
Mukdishu, Boiulnd. 88-5 10a, e; 
Sl-Oa. 

Mukhbir as Sultaneh 88-58b, 
60b. 

Mulai bu Shta, mt, Mor. 81-984o. 
Mulai Hafid (of. Morocco) 81- 
084d. 

— Yusef (of Morocco) 81-9844, 
Mulehead, B.Dak. 88-549a, 
Mulhausen, Fr.: see Mulhouse. 
MQlheim-on-Ruhr, Ger. 81-2324. 
Mulhouse, Fr. 81-117 (E2), 150 

(G2); 80-116b; 81-232a. 1664; 
88-977b. 

Mull, isl., Boot. 88-374b. 

Mullah, Mad: see Mahommed b. 
Abdullah. 

Mtiiiler (spy) 81-706d. 

— , von (sailor) 81- 1073a. 

— , August 81-27 lb. 

— , Charles 81-154a. 

— , E. 8&-638a. 

— , G. 8a-626b. 

— , Hans 80-326b. 

— , KIEMANN 81-1013b. 276d; 
88-3744. 

— , Johannes Peter S8-104o. 

— , Lauro 86-493o. 

, Sopbus 80-8330. 

— , Wniiram 80-326o. 

— Outtenbrunn, Adam 80-3204* 

— r. Oregon 88-10444. 

MOlmann (soldier) 80-892o. 
Mult-au-matic 81 -826c. 

Multiple personality 88-1904. 

— resonance 80-46 lb. 

— taxation 88-870b. 

— twin cable 88-7()0a. 

Muiuya. riv., Mor* 81-984o. 
MUN, A. A, M. DN, count 81- 

1013c. 

Mdnch, Edward 88-84. 

Muncie, Ind. 81-455a. 

Muni, ilVi, W.Af. 80-539b. 
Munich. Oer. 81-231 (B5), 2824; 
30-4104, 4204; il-^8e, 2574; 
art 88-4C, 8bt housing 81- 
4OO0. 


MnniHp^ Spyingg Bank 
Loan IttvesMhvnt) Act ' 
88-306d, ^ ' 

to- 

— levy' 81-89% 

—.Ministry of 81-10154; 89- 
5944, 206b: labour ori * 
Al-705b; I4o^ , ( 


81-781 a; postHimtstiice oft 
oedure 80-8204; Tr^nidi War* 
fare Dept. Sf-UBo; wsgds,pr- 
dors Sl-703a; welfare work 
88-767b, 81-d69c. 

— OT WAB 81-1013C, 250oi air- 

craft carriage 80-46c; Central 
Powers 81-1033C. 272b: elec- 
trio power S(K>05^: I^iaM- 
4‘)Sd; labour supply 81-705a. 
669b, 88-834d; relaxation of 
trade practices Sl-694c: short- 
age a9l5) 80-1006b,^ 204c, 
1764; 81-l]47b; U.8. 81- 

1027c, 88-10524; women 89- 
10504. 

-of War Acts (1915-6-7) 80^ 
171a foil.; 81-10164; 80-10004; 
81-7 IBa; strikes 8S-586c; trade 
union policy 88-747b: women 
88-1050C. 

— Standards Board: see Oenttral 
Munitions Board. 

— tribunals: ses Tribunals, 

munitions. y 

Munition workers: bonus 88- 
7304; demobilisation 80-818c; 
hutments 38r760e; training 
81-71^; women MrXOSOb, 81- 
723a. 

10424. 11124. 

Jfuneev'e 81-11134. 

Munshi, prov.. Nig. 81-1 134b. 
Monster, Qer, 81-2324; 80- 

4404. 

Munster, prov.. Ire, 88-8414; 11- 
5494. 

MDNBTBBBBEO. HUGO 81- 

1042a; 88- 185a: 80-699b. 
MuniaBk, diet., Mesop. 8l-016b* 
Munthe. k. 81-2184. 

Muraievo, Li^. 8i-776a. 

Mural painting t8-0d, Oo. 
Murawlca, riv., Pol. 81-10514, 
Murcia. Bp. 88-552b, 5494. 
Murdoch, J. 81-948a. 

Murdock. Victor Sl-675a, 
Murfreesboro. T(^uti. 88-7 )6b« 
Muri, prov,. Nig. 81-1 134b. 
MUBOAND, WILLIAM UE- 
Wlok 81-lQ43a. 

Murman. coast, Russ. 81-1086b, 
74e; 88-8260, ■ 

Murmansk, Russ. 81-7684, 
lQ86b, 

Mu ^:^ftis^r iol^4st) j W^ 784. 

—I FBBD T. 81-10430. 

— , Hermann D. 88-O0, 

— , WilUam Martin 81-552a, 
556% 1107a. 

MUBBAY, ftXB ABOHIBALD 

J. 11-10434; 88-007b. 397c, 
8134. 

— , O. FAIEFAZ 81-10434. 

— , Flora 88-1040d,_^l0684. 

OBOBGB GILBBBT A. 81- 

1044a. 

— , GBOBGB B. M. Sl-1044b. 
— , J. 85el90a. 

— , BIB JAMBS A. H. 81- 1044b. 
— , SIB JOHN 81-1044b, li67b, 
— , R. E, l5-882b. 

— , T. C. 30-866a. 

Murray, canal. Can. 81-11764. 

— . riv., Viet. 80-3110. 

Murray multi^ox 88-6994. 
MViSuT OF ILXBlinK. A. 
W. 0. O. Murray. Ist baron 
•l-1044b: 80-1003b. 

Murree beet Sl-3l6b. 

Marstal, Aus. 8S-600a. 

Mursuk, Trip. S8-770d, 
MOrssuschlag, Aus. 38-590d; 80- 
a45b. 

Musa, Khor, inlet. Pers. S8-64c. 
Musandam, cape, Arab* M*65b, 
Muscat, Arab. S0-I64d (map), 
166b, 168(1; Sa-66d.60b. 
Muscha, riv., Lith, 80-888 (02); 
31-7754. 

Muschaken. Oer. 81-868d, 
Muscle 88-l03o: 31-90Bb, 1218e* 
Muscular system 31-901 4; 80- 
8624; 8a-464c; 8l-547b. 
Museums of Art SS-9c; 80-285b, 
Mush. Asia M. 88-1070b. 
Musheiki, Lith;: see Muraievo. 
Mushroom Valley, O^.Er.St. 18- 
542o. 

Musi, riv., India Bl-43Qd. 
MUSXO SI-10440; 80-424c. 
Musioed comedy 8O-0OOa; 88- 
558b. 

Music^Ds 80-854d.855b* 

Music in War Time Oommitteeb 
I8-I063b. 

Mueil, Alois 80-165d; 81-8094. 


Se» fMge tt4S foe eMpianation M Inde* eyetem* 

>1MB 



ii*-940d. Mlb; 
ilimkol ^tti^oiui (G«r.) tS- 


iftiskincum, riv., O. Si*1171d» 
inac. 

Muakoge*, OkUL il*»1174a; BO- 

TOOd. 

Mu80n«, riv.. It Sl-600 (CB). 
Mu«auodob(dt riv.i Can. Bl- 
1161c. 

Musohaken. O^sr. 8i*868d. 
Mnaaolini, Benito Bl-6aod. 


tki b, .e, taid d 


MoMcmie, India M^esb. 
Munlanh Ata« mte., AuM^An.: 

««« Muitanh Ain. 
MVBTArar nitAL V ASRA 
Sl-1048d, dOe, aOOa; B8-B06b: 
NationaUat movement BB-BOta. 
Paaba Bajlan; ace Bailan. 
Muetard «aa BO»d3do; BB-lild, 
6190. 

Miuttauft el Mamalik Bi«57ba 
Muay, J. BB-6:i8o. 

Mutation (bioL) Bl-912b. 

“ Muteu " (battleship) 8B-438b. 


I tMo^iiSHg rapiwmf the lour 

c6rii9mi!uUp9qM4n^tm^0f^^p 


MVTIV’SIVO (empevbr of 
Japan) #i-10«ie. 648c. 
Munpn Bt-14fid; 144b. 

Muttra* India Bi^54c. 
MutnallBatioh B4>^jX)0d. 

Moyden, B. van M-647o. 
Muaaffarpur, India Bl-483b. 
MuMberg. Gape Pvov. B0-604d. 
Muttagh Am, mts., Bl*212d^ 
Muscle pressure (inin) B0-S8Sc. 
— ^oony B6-3843, B8^. 
Mwansa. lfi.Ar. BO-^ld* 67e; 81- 
2230. 


Mwetu, lake* BekCongo 80-68 

Myburgh (S.Af. cokiler) 81-281 a. 
Mycolium 80Hi81b. 

Mycenae, Or. 80- 181 a, b. 
Myoeuacan civilisation: see Ae- 
gean civilisation. 

Mycoplaam S0-478d. 

Myoorrhisa 80-48 lb. 

Myers, David MoflTatt 80-714a. 

— , Denys P. 80-84lb. 

— , Fr^eric W. H. 8t-20lo. 

— , Jerome 88-9o. 


MIMiT 4 JWI 


Myers Whaley shovelling mlt* 
chine Sl-958b. 

Mylius, KdwaM 8l-217b. 
Myocardium 81-$r>0b, 3Bio. 
Myonemes 80-7818. 

Myrainaceas 80-300a. 

Myslbek, Josef 80-d24d, 703b. 
Mysore, prov., India 81-310b. 
Mysticism 8i-94d. 

Myssynico, Pol. 81-87 Id. 
Mytilene, Asia M. 81-300c; 80- 
182c; 88-47H, 1Q84bv 
Myxoedeina 80-86 Id. 


N 


Naas, riv., B.C. 80-500a. 

Nabas, S.W.Af. 81-2d0a, 

Nabingi (society) 8a-829a. 
Nablus. Pal. 88-17b, 824a. 
Naohod. Cssl. 80-786 (map). 
Nodor, Mor. 81-986o. 

Nadworna, Aus. 80-581b. 

Naeff. Top 81-379b. 

Nafud, Arab. : sec Nofudh. 
Nagako, Princess 81-656d. 
Nagara, Turk. 88-607b. 
Nagasaki, Jap. 81-641d, 645b. 
** I^ato ** battleship) 88-4d8b. 
Nagri, Charles 88-881 o. 

Nag Hamudi. Egy, 80-041o. 
Nagoya, Jap. 81-64 Id. 

Ns 4^, Julius 81-4 19b. 

— F. M. 81-788d. 

— Kanisa, Hung. Sl-406a. 

— Sseben (Hermannstadi) Hung. 

80- 9X6d. 

Nw- Vdrad. Hung. 8I-306d; 81- 

Nairn, co., Soot, 88-841o. ^ 
Nairne, Lewd Charles G. F. Msr- 
ccr 81-728b. 

Nairobi, Kenya Col. 81-67Sa, 
33la. 

NaJaf, Meson. 80-560c; 81-OlQc. 
Nakhodka, bay, liuss.As. 83- 
469a. 

Nalinnes. Belg. 81-16Sd. 
Namangan, liuss.As. 89-8000. 
Namaqualand, dist., S.Af. 88 - 
531b. 

Namborn, Qer. 8S-342b. 

Name of God, heresy of the 80- 
304b. 

Nampa, Ida. 81-422b. 

Namur, prov., Belg. S0-431b, 
4870. 

NAMUIL Belg. Sl-1040a; 88- 
970 (E3), .1004a; ruins re- 
paired 80-1 57u, 163b: siege 
(1914) 81-1049a, 80-432d, 434a. 
Namutoni, S.W.Af. 81-231a. 
Nanaimo, B.C. 80-5()5a. 
Nanchang, China 80-608b. 
Nancy, Fr. 81-117 (D2), 164 
iCA); 8V070 (H4); 8l-109b, 
160a; 81-078C. 

Nanking, China 80-657b, 602d, 
068b. 

HAN 8 BN, FRIDTJOF 81- 

lOBOd, 1168b, 740b. 

— , Peter 80-833b. 

Nantes. Fr. 81-117 (B3), 109b, 
ll7o. 

Nanteuil, Fr. 81-854 I (CO). 

— -le-Houdouin, Fr. 81-8.52b. 

NAOROJI, flADABBAI 81- 

— lOSOd. 

Naos, isl., Pan. 82-24d. 

Naphtha 8S-77a. 

Naphthol A. 8.; see Beta oxy- 
naphthoio acid. 

Napier Lion engine 80-39a; 81- 
5%ld. 

Naples, It. 81-615C. 

Napoleonic eatnpaigns, cost of 
8t-363d. 

NAQinT, ALFRED JOSEPH 

81- 1050d. 

Naraguta, Nig. 81-1 135o. 
Naraina, plain, India 80-81 7 r. 
Narajowka, riv., Pol. 80-888 II 
(13). 

Naranios, oilfield, Mex. S8-74b. 
Naraota compada Wedoott 82- 
13 II. 

Narbonne, Fr. 81-117 (E4). 
Narcosis 80- 137a foil. 

HARES, Sa aBOROB 8. 81- 

1051O. 

Narew, riv., Pol. and Russ. 80- 
888 1 (B7>; 82- 125a; 80-222a. 
887d. 

— BATTLE OF 81-1061a; 80- 
908a; Sl-871c. 

Narmersa (Egy. king) 80-177a. 
Narim, RussAs. 8S-468h. 
Narocs, lake, Russ. 80-009a. 
Narodniki (movement) 88-782a. 
Narova, riv., Eeth. 81-16d. 17h, 
18d. 


Narragansett, bay, B.T. lt-268d. 
Narungombe, E-Af. 


. 80-8R3d. 


Narva, Bsth. 81-1 6d, 780a. 
Narvik, Nor. 88-46eb; Sl-563b. 
NMhua, N.H. 81-noia. 


Nashville, Tenn. 8t'*715d, 854c, 
7l6d. 

Nasik, India 81-434b. 

Nasinu. Fiji 88-ld. 

Nasir el Mulk (regent) St-57c. 
Nasiriva, Mesop.; eirc Nasrich. 
Nasmith, M. E. 82-607b. 
Nasopharynx (anal.) 80-506d. 
Nasr el Mulk: see Nasir ol Mulk. 
Nasrich, Mesop. 81-9l5o, 769a, 
1085c. 

Nasrulla Khan (Afg.) 80-65c. 

“ Niissau*’ (battleship) 8t-438o. 
Nassaurara, prov., Nig. 81-1 134b. 
Nasser. Bud. 88-0 15a. 

NATAL, prov., S.Af. 81-1058o: 

80-68 (G7) ; 8t-526d; coal 88- 
531o; divorce 80-845c; Indian 
question (1910-21) 8i-536b. 

Sl-437b; military farce 88- 
.540b. 

“ Natal*’ (warship) 80-773d. 
Na tehe s, Miss. 8l-663o. 
NATHAN, ERNESTO 81-10.50a. 
— Sir Matthew 81-206c, 561a; 

80- 31 Id. 

Nathorst, Alfred Gabriel 80- 
4S3b. 

Nation, The (U.K) 81-1 106d. 

— . The (U.S.) 81-1114a. 

National Acme Co. 81-826o. 

— Advisory Com. 81-7 lie, 714a. 

— Army cantonments 80-4 17a. 

•— Assembly of the Church of 

England 80-673d: 82-34e. 

— Automatic Machine Co. 81- 
826d. 

— Board for Historical Service 
8a-890b. 

— Cash Register Co. 81-850a. 

— (^loak and Suit Co, 81-845<1. 

— Congress (India) 81-433e, 
44 la, 4350. 439d, 442d. 

— Conservative Assoeiation 80- 
739a. 

— DEBT Sl-587b, 1050e: 80- 
081a. 

office 80-852b. 

— nofonce(Aust.) 10-3()0b. 810d. 

— Defence Act (U.S. 1916) 81- 
l02Sn; 80-220o, 240o; 82-1019a. 

— Defence, Council of (U.S.) 

81- 1028b. 

— Democratic party 80- 1023d. 

— Education Commissioners 
(Ireland) S0-034a. 

— Emergency Food Garden Co- 
operation, 8S-370d. 

—■factories (U.K.) 81-101 8a, 

713c, 820a; women in 88- 
105 le. 

— Food Fund 88-10.54d, 1063d, 

— forests (U.S.) 82-886d; 81- 
105c. 

— Gallery, Lond. Sl-381b. 

— Gallery of British Art: see 
Tate Gallery. 

— gas engine 81-51 5a. 

• Ocographlc Society Sl-208b. 

— Guard (U.S.) 80-247a, 4l7a. 

— Guilds League Sl-324d. 

— Health Insurance Act (1911) 

81- 693d: S0-989b, 980e; 88- 

210b; amending acts (19I4-.5) 
88-833o; (1919-20) 81-694a; 

doctors oppose 80-098c; hos- 
pitals Sl-384d; labour ex- 
changes 8I-831b: poor law 82- 
127a; unemployment provisions 

82- 8320, 837b; trade unions 

82-209d; tuberculosis 8t-784c. 

— Housing Association (U.S.) 
81-40U. 

— Industrial Conference (U.K. 
1019) 81-6920, 383a. 

— Industrial Council (U.K.) 81- 
460a; S0-1024d. 

— Insurance Practitioners Asso- 
ciation 86-09M. 

Nationalist party (Egypt) 80- 
043c. 

— party (India) 81-430d; 80- 
452o. 

— party (Ireland) 80-985c; 81- 
552a; Australian oonnter-part 

80- 309a; Home Rule bill (I9l2) 

81- 654d, Marconi 

scandal 80-1003»; Newspapers 
81-1 107a; volunteers enrolled 

80-1002d. 


Nationslist party (Persta) 88-67b. 

— party (8,Af.) 88-543c. 

— party (Turkey): #«« Turkey, 
Nationalist. 

Nationality 82-392b: Austria 80- 
ai8c, ai3b foil.; Hungary 81- 
400b. 

Nntion^Htu 81-n07b. 560d. 
KATIONAUBATION 81-1062b; 
80-570b; 8a-506b; 80-1000a; 
industry 81-320b, 82-33.Sb, 

80- 405b; land 81-1 3b, 82- 
336b: mines S0-1024d, 1026d, 

81- 277b, 280a, S0-172a; oil- 
fields 82-77C, 81-938h; rail- 
ways 82-2a2b. 234d, 81-374a, 
646d; submarine cables 82- 
604a. 

National kitchens 80-1022e, 706a. 

— I.rfihour Advisory Committoo 

81- 7 18a. 

— I.ioague for Women's Servioo 

82- 1054b. 

— League of Handicraft Societies 

80-285a. 

— Liberal Federation 80- 1004b; 
Sa-259d. 

— Mission of Repentance and 
Hope80-679a. 

— Monetary Commission (U.S.) 
80-405q, 809d. 

— Municipal League 80-700d. 

— New* 81-1 lOOo. 

Physical Laboratory. Ted- 


dington S0-28a foil., ^d; kna 
chine tool testing 


ti; kna- 

uiiiue wui ucHimuK 81-825b: . 
pyromotric scale 88-215a; wind 
tunnels S0-36d foil. 

— Poultry (Council 88-1 3Rd. 

— Prohibition Act (1910): ece 
Volstead Act. 

— Provincial A T^nion Bank of 
England, I.td. 80-307b. 

— Piiblishers* Association (U.S.) 
8a-753d. 

— Registration Act (1915) 81- 
70r>c;80-1009b. 

— Relief Fund (1014) 80-1005d; 

82- 1054a. 

— Reserve Corps (U*8.) 81-761b. 

— Roll 80-821d. 

— Savings Certificates 82*365a. 

— Savings Committee: »ee Na- 
tional War Savings Committee. 

— Service: Roberts’ Campaign 
so- 1004b; 81-1 147b; U.S. 82- 
761a, 463b; war policy 80-81 8o 
foil. 

— Service, Ministry of 81-707c, 
702d, 708b, 198n foil.; labour 
corps 81-7 15b; land army 82- 
1058a; physical census 81- 
847b; women in 88-1051 b, 
Sl-850d. 

— Service Volunteers 81-7 1.5b. 

— Social Workers’ Exchange 
88- 104 Id. 

— Society of Craftsmen (U.S.) 

80-2840. 

— Taxation 81-68a. 

— Telephone Company 80-080c. 

— Union of Police and Prison 


Offioiahn 8f-750b. 

- TTnion of Railwnymen 


82- 


227c; 80-1023a: Sl-721c. 

— Union of Woman Suffrage 

Societies Sl-59a: militants 
posed SO-lOOOa, 82- 1035b; 
pilgrimage (1913) 88-l()36d, 

80-099d; war work 8S-1054b, 
1037a, 1060a. 1062a. 

— TTnion of Women Workers 
82-10540. 

— Utility Poultry Society 81 - 
13.5d. 

— Volunteers (Ireland) 81-56.5d. 

— War Bonds: eee War Bonds. 

— War Labour Board 81- 1032b; 
80-176b. 

— War Labour Policii^ 81- 1032b. 

— War Savings Committee 88- 
3710. 

— Woman’s Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee 81-760a. 

— Women's Trade Union League 
of America Sl-753c. 

— Wool and Allied Textile In- 
dustrial Council 82-1069d. 

— 2etfNnir81-lllpo. 


Nations, League of: eee I^nague of 
Nations. 

Natisonc, riv., It, 81-000 (El). 
Native Affairs Act (S.Af. 1920) 

81-5d9b. 

— Bankers’ Association (China) 
S0-665b. 

— Land Act (S.Af. 1913) 81- 
539a. 

— Taxes Ordinance (Austr. 1918) 

80- 30.5a. 

Nutorp, Paul 81-235a. 

Natrona Co., Wyo. Sl-lOOlo. 
Natural gas 81- 1008b. 

— — gasoline ai-8(>d. 

*— History Museum, Lond. 82- 
305o. 

Naturalization 20-506d, 9H5a; 

U.S. statistios 81-853b; 81- 
704a. 

Natural selection 82-1 141d, 912d; 

81- 170. 

Niiture, laws of 82-201b. 

— study 80*025o. 

Nauen, Ger. 81-230o; 88-1023o, 
1029b, 726c. 

Naulila, Ang. 88-131 d. 

Naumann, Friedrich 81-1 lOOd, 
2770. 

Nauplius (larva) 80-974b. 

Nauroy, Fr. SO-.530 (D9) 

Nauru, isl., Pac.O. Sl-2a, 42o; 
phosphate deposits 82-2a, 74a, 
866a. 

Nava, L. 81-,597d. 

Naval Administration: eee Ad- 
miralty Administriition. 

— Appropriation Act (1910) 31- 

— Consulting Board 82-897a. 

— Intelligence Division 80-8a. 

— Prize Bill (1911) 80-991n. 
Navarin, farm, Fr. 81-6()4n. 
Navay (Hungarian politician) 

81-4 11b. 

Navero, Emiliano Gonzales 88 - 

32c. 

Navigation 8a-727a. 

— , Bureau of 80-730a. 

Navilie, Edouard 80-179d. 

Navy 80-7 15b: 81-435d. See alno 
under names of countries, 
Washington Conference and 
British Navy. 

— and Army Can toon Board 
88-l0.54d. 

Nawiliwili, Haw. 81-343b. 

Naylor, T. E. 81-1 106o. 

Nayn, Fr. 8a-519a. 

Nazareth, Pal. 81-820 (D5), 

17b, 667d, 824a. 

Nazim Pasha 81-3a3d, 1224a. 
N.C. seaplane 80-60d. 

N.C.T.: eee Nitro-Collulose, tubu- 
lar. 

NEAL, DATID DALHOFF 81- 


Neale, James B. 80-7 14d. 
Neanderthal remains 80- 145b. 
Nebi Musa pilgrimage 8S-16d, 
17b. 

NEBRASKA, state, U.S. 81- 
1080b; 80-184111: S8-740b; 

81- 105b, 3H0d. 

Nebrokop. Bulg. 80-522a. 
Nebulae, planetary 80-302R. 

— , spiral S0-302ft, 8S2d. 

Nebular theory 81-200d. 
Nederwoort, lloll. 81-374a. 
Nedim Bey, Mahmud 80-I6Rb. 
Neergaard, Niels 80-831b. 833a. 
Neff, Pat M, 89-719d. 

Nefudh, des. Arab, S0-165a foil. 
Negative glow 81- 193a. 

Noger (chemist) 80-479l>. 
Negotiri, Balk.Pcnin. 82-418a. 
Negri, Ada 81-612a. 

Negris, Ph. Sl-213d. 

Negri Sembilah, dist., Mai. 

Penin. 81-835d; 82-581a. 
Negritos, diet, Peru 82-74d. 
Negro 80-147o: Africa 80-70b, 
880c; Arabia i0-165bj art work 

82- 6d, 8d; Egypt 80- 177c. 82- 
014a; Nyosaland revolt 81- 
llOOo. 

NBQRO (U.S.) 81-1090d; 82- 
880c, 852d;Titorature 80-U7c; 
race riots (1919) 80-646o; 

Y.M.C.A. buildings 8a-29ad. 


Ncidenburg, diet., Ger. 20-888 I 
(DO), U 4a; 81-8680. 
Neighbourhood guihl 82-87ld. 
Neilson, William Allan 82-501 a. 
N<ud, (list., Arab. 80-165a foil; 

82-65c; 8O-IOO0. 

Nejpf, Turk.As. 80-164 (map), 

]66o. 

Neiran, dist., Arab. 80-165d. 
Nokludov (diplomat) 80-517d. 
Nekrasov (potitioian)S2-3l9b; Si- 
73e. 

Nelson, B.C. 80-505a. 

— , rivM Can. 81-8a0d. 

— , N.2. 82-603<i, 

Nelson cells SO-OOSb. 

Nemcova, Bolena 20-792a. 
Nomoodn, Coh>m. S0-722e. 
Ncnana, Alsk, 80-71 la. 
NNNOT, FA17L HENRI 81- 
1092a. 

Neolithic epoch 80-U0a, 178b, 
181a. 

Neon (gas) 81-765c; 80-C23a; 81- 
882a. 

Noo-realifirm: $ee New realisrh. 
Neo-sal varsan 82-9 12b; S0-873e. 
Nc(>-Thoraism 82«09d. 

Ncphelite 21-948d. 

Nephritis 81p906b. 

Nev, riv., PoT 20-888 I (B9). 
Ncradol S1-742 r. 

Nerchinsk, liuss.As, 82-468d. 
Nerezov (Bulgarian general) 80- 
5l7a. 

Nortwt, W. 81-3.54b. 

Nero, lull. It. 81-606a, 

Nerve fibre 82-lOld. 

Nervous diseases 81-909b, 462b; 
S8-848e; airmen 80-6 lb, 63c; 
encephalitis lethargica 80-97 fib; 
in feeble-minded 81-1 fib; os- 
teopathic treatment 81-1221 b; 
intestinal autointoxication 81- 
547e; shock Sl-908c; in World 
War 81-904d. omc.: see a/so 
Neurasthenia and Shell shock. 
Nervous system 88-894d; 80- 
974d: 82-lOld; 8l-190d, 902o. 
NERVODB BTl^TBM: Surfforp 
31- 1092b. 1218b. 

Nesbat Bey 31-613b, 

Noasite 82-1025d. 

Nestor (planet) 80-297e. 

Ne temere (decree) 31-554a; 82- 
198b. 

Nothe, riv., Belg. 20-155d, IfiOd, 
Nctheravon, Wflts. 80-413d; 81- 
830. 

NETHERLANDS INDIA 81- 
1094d; 82-72b; 80-466a. 
Netherlands Overteai Trust 81- 
a7fib, 

Netlcy, hospital, Hants. 80-244d; 

81- 1 104b; 89-256<i. 

Netter, Arnold 80-976b, 976b. 
Nettle fibre 81-6fib, 23n>. 
Netticfold, J. B. 80-4fi8o. 

T,. F. 88-1040e. 

Network (math.) 81-1 144b. 
Neubriscach 81-1.56e; 8f-974b. 
NeuchAtel, Fr. 81-1 18d. 

— , Switz. 82-637d. 

Neuenburg, Pol. 80-888 I (A6). 
Neuendorf, Pol. 81-872d. 

A'cue Preueaiec/ie Zeitung 81- 
1109c. 

— ' ffunderhau Sl-llOOd. 

— Zrit 31-nOOd. 

— Zurcher Zeitnng 81-1 llOe. 
Netif, wood, Fr. 80-280b. 

Ncuf Berquin 81-81 4o. 
Neiifchnteau, Fr. 81-168 (F3); 

82- 970 (Efi). 

NeufchAtel, Fr. 21-854111 (A3); 

82-970 (Dl). 

Ncuilly-sur-Beine, Fr. 22-45b; 
80-83fib. 

Neuilly, Treaty of (1919) 20-621b; 

82-57 Id. 

Ncunkirchen, Aus. 80-312d. 

Ger. 80-686c; 22-343a. 
Neuquen, terr , Arg. 80-191b. 
Neuralgia Sl-1004e. 
Neurasthenia 82-53d. 

Neuring, Gustav 20-860C. 
Neuro-nbromn 81- 1003b, 1004b. 
Neurone 82-lOld: 20-781 a. 
Neurosis il-904d; 80-6 lb. 64b. 
Neu Sandec, Pol. Sl-792u. 


For Key to Abhreoiations see page xv.. Volume XXX. 
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Ntutrftl «oufllri«i M-lTSa, IBte, 
mb: 10-84ad. 

Neutrali^ ML<»527b; BelitiAn ti-* 
Bl9d, i0-»i82d; eonirub*^ 
4d/SA; Dutch n<*d7H lOMd; 
Groat Britain tl-aidb. SlSb; 
Ifwland tl^lb; Ita^n U- 
eaOb* Mht MMMOa; Latin 
AmoHaa KHmo, 72ab, 928a. 
8i-90aa.91«a; Menootl<^a8d; 
Portugal fO-lSOaiRuinai^ii- 
804d; ohirndns io*8e5d. 12- 
460d; Spain M-ddHo; Sweden 
li^33a: Switsorland fi-^ad. 
Sl-lllOb; U.S. Sf-8Qla. 8O60. 
lOJSo, Sl-lOOb: ao*513e. 
Neutral Prosa Committee tS- 

Neuv«ChapeUe«Fr.: battle CtOlA) 
•0-258 n. (Ci). 270b. 1008b; 
il-610b; ft-dHSik 08^ 
Neuviletto. Fr. tib^OOe. 

NeuvUle. W. ••-519a. 

St. Vaaat, Fr. •0*208 III. 

(05), 2a0a 

— Htur-Margival, Pr. Ol-Oiaa. 

— Vitaeae. Pr. SO-aOS IV. (32). 
205b,209a. 

nVABA. aiate. U.S. •l-1097a: 
(oreatiill-lOftb; hoapitala •!- 
••ed^olioa ••*126b; oil atiale 

•‘Nevada** (baitleahij^ 

Nevada Conaolidated Capper C^. 

mv^^iAOTM 

•l-109Sb. 

— , Meraaia O. A. Ol-lOOSb, 
Neville. Keith •l-l090d. 

— , ink BAuns •i-ioosb. 

Kevin. Walea ••-710b. 
Nevinaoii. .C. R. W. 88-Sa. 

Henry W. «l-no8b. 

Nevia. ial. W.L •S-lOOOa. 

New Age •l-324o. 

Newark. N.J. •],*1102b: ••-854b; 
city government •0-700p{ houa- 
ing report Ol-iOtb; abipyard 
n-452b; 81- 1029c. 

New B^mra. Maaa. Sl-804b; 

••-851c. -/v.t 

Newberry, Truman H. •1-lOlb. 
04 Id. 

NiwBOLT, SIR mam j. 

•l-IOOSe, 2o. ^ 

New Britain, Oonn. ••-736b; ••- 
855a. 

•l-1098e; 80-547b. 845b; For- 
eat Act (1018) Sl-102o: mtrt^ 
loiun production ••f7M; aol* 
cUer aettleroeiit •0-558d; water 
power 89-5500. 

— %r^wiek, N.jr. SS-1023o. 

Newburgh. N.Y. 81-11140. 
Newbury, tlwke, 88-1504.^ ^ 
New CakKlonifTiiil., Pao.O. ••-2b. 
Newcaatie. N.B.W. 80-3100. 31 lo. 

— -undor-Lyme, Staffa. S0-700a. 
•— -upon-Tytie, Northumb. •!- 

ICraSa: n-83bd; •l-1218a; Ber- 
gen route 81-1 153d. 
Newchwang, China •l-838d. 
New OiMortluin 

— Cornelia Copper Co. 80-7250, 

NewScM^ Sir Fraiud* Nowdt- 

N^w^Bnglani National Guard 
•0-737b. 

— Engliah Art Qub 80-4250.,^ 

Am. 81-10990. 723o: oablea 81- 
10Q9d, 88-^e; aeherioa 88- 
884d, 81-1009b, 80-514b: for- 
eete 81-1099o, 108b. IMa; in 
World War 81-llOOb, 7^. 

— Development Company 81- 

New ^Wand, diet, Arot 81- 


Tkit /fulfx «0Mr» Vob4 XXX*i XXXI, 0nd XXXII. ctOy. 
Set Voh XXIX, for Index to Vnte,I, tn XXVIII, inchuioe. 


— Qallsry, Lond. MMSid. 

— Qloagow, 81-1 101a; 80- 
548a. 

>~OVl]llA, IoIm Pao.O. 81- 
llOOd. 1005b; 8(lk354a; arohae* 
ology 80-147o{ Auatraliau oxpe> 
diiion 81-1072a; mandate 80- 
304d. 88-420. 

Newfaa l. oUae^Cal. 88-78d. 

NlWHkMPSaiEM, atate. C.S. 
81-llOla, 100a; hoapitala 81- 
380a; infant mortality 81-407o. 

— Haven, Conn. 80-730b; 88- 
854b. 1098a: Sl-401d, 

Newhaven, Suaa. 81-96b.^ 

Now Hebmea, iakk* £^0. 88 - 
2b. 

— India tl-OSOo. 

— Ireland SI- 1107b. 

NIW JriESBY, atate. U.S. Si- 
ll 02b. 117d: city governmant 
i0-700(K Iweato tl-lOOb; hoa- 
11-3800; houaiug 81- 

— Jer^ 2iinb Co. 81-956o. 


Nw^Midg, park, Qlaagow 81^ 

— ^ (1018) 80-1750; 81-546b^ 
802d. 

New London, Oonn. 88-550d: 

80-7a0b. 7i7a. 

New Maiarii^ 88-870a. 

Newman. A. H. ;Mh*240dL 
E. 81-1120b. 

—. Sir George 81-772d; 80-4e. 

— . Robert li-1066b. 
Newmarket, (raoae at) 88-560e. 
NBW MikkoO, atate. U.B. 81- 
1103d: city government 80- 
7(X)o; foreata 81-105b; hoa- 
pitala 81-380d; police 88-120d. 
“ New Mexico *’ battleship) 88- 
430d. 

New Miniatriea and Seoretarlea 
Act (1910) S0-171d; 81-702d. 
01b. 

New Moahi, B.Af. 81-223o. 

— Ontario, diat.. Can. 81-U75a, 
New Orlaana. La. 81-799b; 88- 

854b; 8O-7OO0. 

— f Oxford, ^aatra, Lond. 80- 
854d. 

-- Plymouth. N.Z. 8S-76b. 
Newport, Sl-070d. 

Monm. 88-226C. 

R.I. 88-208d. 209a. 

— . Salop. 88-]30a. 

— News. Va. n-027b: 80-700d. 
New realism 88-04d, 97o: 80- 

425b. 

New Repuhlie 81-lU4a. 

New Roohelle. N.Y. 81-1114e. 
Newry, Ire. SS-842a. 

News ageneita 81-1 lOSa. 

New Siberia, iala., Arot. 80-l90b; 

88-467a, 408b. 

Newe efthe WorM 88*275b. 

New Solidary 88-878d. 765e. 
New South Walea. atate, Auatr. 

80- 31 le. 804d[ coal 80-7120; 
divorce 80-845o! foreate 81- 
102o. 103b, 104a. b; houaing 

81- 3990: labour 81-d80b. 80- 
174b, aiOo; oU 8i-76b: silver 
88-407b. 

Newspaper Proprietors* Aaao- 
oiation 81-11050, 1107d; 80- 
503b. 

nWtPAFlRS 81-n05a; 80- 

llc: 81-1 146d; 88-275b: Aus- 
tralian 80-312o: Belgian (war) 
8O-4350; Chilean 8M551; 
French 81-1 IO80: German 81- 
1100b; 88-1830; Irish 81-1106d; 
Italian 81-1 lOOdj aa propagan- 
diata 88-1774 179o. 807b; 
Swiss 81-1 llOb; U.S. 81- 
lllOo, 1042d: 8S-371b. 21Sb. 

— Incitement to Offenoea Aot 
(1008) 81-434b. 

— . Northern Federation of 81- 
I105O. 

Newspaper Society 81-11050. 
Newapapera, Southern Federa- 
tion of 81-11050. 

New Stoteeman 88-0084 
Ne wt > 0-0710. 

HIWTON, UUfBST tl-Ulla. 

— , Sir Isaac ••-261o. 

— . Thomas W. Legh, 2nd baron 
>2-1624 

Newton, mt., Aroi »-562d. 
Newton bombthrower 81-1213o. 

— grenade >1-31 5d. 

New Westminater. Can. SO-648a, 
505a. 

New Witfiete 81-11004 
IflW TOEB: CITY, N.Y. Si- 
ll 18a, 1114o; art ooUeotiona 
88-O0, 81-9830, 150a; build- 
ings S0-188b, S25d. Sl-282b; 
harbour strike (1019) 8S-590d; 
housing 8I-40I0; infant mor- 
tality 81-467d; Juvenile em- 
ployment 8I-07O0; Pennsyl- 
vania station SS-255o: Stock 
Exchange M-^Oo, 81-29.’)b; 
aubwaya 81-1 116b; theatres 

80- 85f^. 

KBW YOU, atate, U.S. 81- 
ni4b; 8I-IOOI0: ohild labour 

81- 07 la; city government 80- 
700d; cost of living S0-704b; 
foreate 81-106b; hospitals 81- 
380d: inoorae tax 81-43ld: oil 
wells 88-78a: police Sl-120a; 
unemployment etatlatiea 82- 
838d; woman suffrage 81- 
1039a. 

"Now York** (battleship) 88- 
430o. 

New York CaU 8S-878b. 

Oommlaaion Law 81-098a. 
Herald Sl-1043a. 

Newe 81-lUda. 

Statuta (1914) 81-7D0a. 

Timm 81-1 Ula, 1112a, 

1171a. 

» Tribune 81.725a. 

— ir*2W 81.341a. 

: SBRALAirD 81.U20b, 
2IO0; army 8O-3O60, 311 a; 
coat of liyuig 80-760b, 704a; 
dapendanoiaa 8i-ld; divorce 


88-845d: foraaki 81-102e, X08b, 
104a; h^ing 81*^0^ infant 
mortality Sl-407b; Interna- 
tional Fhianaiid Omferenee 
81-08ai lidmiir keidation 80- 
174a. Sl-SOOb; magnetic eur- 
eey Ol-SSliU imval poliqy 81- 

112Bd. 80-3oSb: oiri»-7eb; 

public trustee 88-318a; religion 
iM78d, 080b} sta^rdtime 
S8-727a; wages tnovemant 88- 
943o, 81-080a; war flnanoa 81- 
1126b. 80-082e} woman suf- 
frage 88-10834 wool product 
8S-1007a. 

NBWZBALAIID: Hiatorv Si- 
ll 22b, 865d; iapanoee alliance 
(1021) 80-5074 Nauru 88-2a; 
peaoeooiderenoe 88-670; Prinoe 
of Wales* tour (1920) S0-980a; 
Samoa 88-42o, 2o. 

**New ZeaUnd’* (battleship) 80- 
848b. 

New Zealand Shipping Com- 
pany 88-450a. 

Nexd, Mardn Anderson 80-8330. 
Neyta. Louis MM35o. 

Ngaundare, Camer. 80-589e 
(maip), d40e; 88-545o. 

Ngijima, Bno^ 88-546o. 
Ngomano, B.Af. SO-885a. 

%uru. hills, E.Af. 80-830d. 
Nhamaourra,Port.E.Af. 80-885b. 
Niagara Fi^. N.Y. 81-1 114c. 
lU5a: 88-855a; ehamioal man- 
ufaotures 80-000b. Sl-1137b; 
city management S0-700d; 
water power 80-953d. 

— Falls, Can. •0-648a: 81-11760. 

— Falla ^i^erenoe (191^ 81- 
937o. 

Niaouata. falls, Qr. 81-302a. 
Niaviaaa, Hv., Lith. 81-778a. 
MrOAmAOtlA, state. C.Am. 
Sl-nSQb; Isthmian Congress 
(1920) 8t-358a; U.S. relations 
8>«885a; World War 88- 
1083d. 81-2550, 88-S7d. 
Niooodemi, Dario 81-012o. 

Nioe, Fr. 81-109b. 1174 8S-8880. 
NXOROLA8 (of Montenegro) 
81-U32d. 978b foU. 
NXCHOLAk n. (of Russia) 
8t-319b: Balkan policy SS- 
315b. S0-517d; English rela- 
tions 8I-2O0, 21b, 80-447d; Fin- 
land 81-7 Id; German relations 
••-101 la; Italian policy 80- 
320a: World War 81-290, 88- 
1081a. 

moaoum (grand duke) 81- 
11320. 787a; 8t-319o; East 
European campaign SO-SK^b, 
807b, 0020. 007a. S8-103d; 

Polish manifesto 88-1 10b, 81- 
72o. 

•nOHOLtON, SDWARD W. B. 

81-1 133b. 

— , MIUDITB 81-1 133b. 

— . Richard Lindsay S0-9a. 

— , s. B. so-aora. 

— , W. a. NICHOLSON* 1st 
baron 81-1 133o. 436b.) 

— . WILLIAM 81-1 133b. 

Nickel S0-064o; 8S-146a. 
Niokel-ohrome steel 81-0230. 
Nioolayevak, Sib.: see Nikolaevsk 
80-222a. 

Niooile, Charlea 80-363b; 81- 
897a. 

— , Maurice 88-S26o. 

NieoUet Co.. Minn. 81-062c. 
Nioolaon, Arthur, let Baron 
Carnook: ««« Carnook. 
Nicomelia, Asia M. 81-310o. 
NiaonoUa. Qr. SO- 182b. 

N.I.D.: #«• Naval Intelligence 
Divimou. 

Nida, riv., Pol 80-388 II. (C12). 
Ni^. riv,, Ala. 88-9774 

— positions (Meta) 88-470d. 
Nieder Burnhaupt, Fr. 81-156 

(E2). 

Niehaus. Charles 88-055d, 380d. 
Nielsen, L. C. 80-833b. 

Nieman, riv., Lat.: see Memel 
River; 80-888; 8t-ma. 43d; 
Sl-778a; military operations 

80- 0(Ma. 8860. 

Niemer, riv., Pol 80-888 HI. 
(B8). 006a. 

— , Pol 80-888 n. (02). 
Niopolowioe, Pol 80-886 II. (C3). 
Nieppe, Fr. 81-814o. 

— , forest. Fr. 80-267b. 

Niea. Jamea Buchanan 88-1 56b. 
Nietxsohe, Friedrich 81-224 b, 
17a. 

Nieuport, Belg. 80-4324 81- 
lOrOo; 88-981b. 

Nieuwkerke, Belg. Sl-814o. 
Nieuworelius, Hoil. Sl-374b. 
Nifruten, Si M<^ 81-086a. 
Niger, riv., W.Af. 80-68 (D4), 
660; 8l-155a, 11350, 151b. 
NlOimtA, W.Af. 80-530e 
(^map); 81^1330; 80-68 (Di); 

81- l55a; 80-510a; Cameroon 


invaded 80»589b; foreets 81- 
1020, 108b, 104a; frontier de- 
mareation 80-67b, 638b; geol- 
W 8I-2IO0; miuMi Si-848b. 
Night blindneae io^28m, 
Nightiiigale,B.80-d88a. 

Florence 8i-116Sa, 7930. 
Nu^t work: B^um 81-695b; 
Franoe 81-696a: Norway 31- 
695e: Spain tl-69Bd; U.S. 
31-699b; walfara supervision 
ii-967d. 

Niifaau, ial, Haw. 8t-842b. 
Nijinai^, Vaslav i0-795b. 
Nikaria, Ial., Aeg. ^a tt-47b. 
Nikolas Land, ial, Arct. 38-467a; 
30-]90o 

Nikolayevak, Rusa.As. 38-4670, 
468b; 80-2SK>a; 81-656a. 
NikoUo (Serbian diplomat) 81- 
401b. 

Nikotak-Uasurieki, Ru88.Aa. 88- 
407d. 

Nile, riv., Egy. 80-68 (02). 66d; 
81-214d; floods S8-613o, »0- 
6290. 

— Projeota Commiasioa 80-9450; 
88-614d. 

Nilotic negroes S0-177e. 

Nilaem H. Thorwald 80-139d. 

N1L880N, CBRlSTnn 81- 

1136a. 

— , Ehle S0-479b. 

Ntmes, Fr. 81-109b, 119b. 
Nirnule, Ugan. 80-67o. 

Ninepenoe for fourpenoe 80- 
98M; SS-209O. 

1914 Star 81-889d. 

Ningkuo, China 80-668b. 

Ninove. Belg. 80- 158a. 

“ Niobe ** (battleship) 80-654o. 
Niobrara Co., Wyo. 8S-l()01o. 
Nipigon, lake. Can. 81-1 176b. 
Nipissing, lake. Can. 81-1175a. 
Nirix, Pera. 88-62d. 

Nisab, Arab. S0-5a. 

Nish. Sorb. 80«382a (map); 88- 
308o. 

Nishava, riv., BaIk.Penin. 80- 
3600. 

Nialbin. Turk-Ae. 81-688d. 
Nisko. Pol 80-888 II. (E2). 002c. 
Nissen, Peter Norman 80-416a. 
Nistor, Jean 8S-306c. 

Nitrate imports 81-51d. 

— ef lime S0-73b. 

— of a^a S8-143b, 140a. 

Nitric acid 81-1137d; S0-d33o; 

88-1450. 

— oxide 81-1 187d. 

— peroxide 81-62b. 

Nitridee 81-1 136a. 

Nitro, W.Va. 88-IOO80. 
NitrooeUulose 81-520, dSb; 88- 

185o; 30-384a; aeroplane use 
80-35a. 

— powder 80-590d. 

— tubular (propeliant) |MI-185d ; 

80- 1274 

Nitrogen 80-3600; agrioultural 
use S0-72b, 73b. 850o; artifi- 
cial production 81-237o; pro- 
tein producer 88-102a; in soa 
water 31-11600, 1170a; spec- 
trum S>-550a. 

— FIXATION 81-1 ld6a: 80- 
3500, 72a. 063a; emlosives 
Sl-54o; Young and Beilby'a ex- 
periment S0-428a. 

— peroxide 81-1 13Sa. 
Nitroglycerine Sl-52a, 534 
NitroUm: see Cyanamide. 
Nitrous oxide 80-137 a. 

NITTl. F&AN0B80O 8AVB- 

rlo 8l-1138a, 620b loll.; 88- 
46o. 

Niu6. ial, Pao.O. 88-2b. 
NOTLLB, EOBBBT OBOR- 
gaa 81-1138b; 80-274d, 276h; 
Aiane offensive (1017) 80-605b; 
Verdun (1016) 88-087d. 
NivelltMi. Belg. 81- 108b. 

NixeviUe, Fr. 88-920 (p6). 
NIXON, SIR JOHN BOOLIS 

81- 11380; 88-8004 

Nisna Tatra, mte., Caeoh, 80- 
888n.(BC5). 

Nianiow, Pol 80-867o. 

Nosillea. Comteaae de Sl-154b. 
Nobel Peace Prise S8-102<)d. 
NOBLB, SIR ANDRBW 81- 
1138d. 

— , Sir George Sl-1139n. 

— . John 81-11300. 

— , W. J. 88-4584 
Nodes, line of 8l-1168d. 

No^ Edmund F. 81-064b. 

— . Edward W. Q. 81-689b. 
Noetlhig. Frita 80-1 50d. 
NoeuxVl^. 80-268 II. (A8). 
Nogal, terr., Somlnd. 88-5104 
Nogent, fort, Fr. S8-070b. 
N^^nt rAbbeaae, h^, Fr. 80- 

(xztin}, 

count Sl-naoa. 648a. 

Noguchi. Hideyo 80-3630; 88- 
1094a. 900a. 


Ni , 

Nolens 


1.004*. 

OR Ms 


O, 


NoUy. Emile 81-154a. 

Noma (med.) S0-075b. 

88-4814 

Nome. Alak. 80-l03b. lOOa. 
Nomieny, Fr. 81-16^. 

Nommay. Fr. 81rl56 (A6). 
Nomogram (math.) 81-1 130b. 
NOMOORAFBY81-1130b; 80- 
45a. 

Nompateliae, Fr. 81-1610. 
Nonconformists: eee Fraa 
Churohoa. 

Non-oontroUed mines 88-6120. 
Non-oo5peration movement 
(India) 81-442d. 
Non-diaphragm oelle 80-05Sb. 
Non-Ferroua Met^ Industry Ad 
(1017) 80-10174 

— Metals 81-024d. 

— Metals Reaearoh Aaeooiatioii 
81— 025d. 

Nonnenbrudb, Fr. 81-166 (FI), 
— , forest. Fr. 81*1560. 
Non-Partisan League 81-962d, 
Non-rigid alrebipe 80-540, 66b, 
50a. 

Non-Seetarian CShurohes of Bible 
Faith 80-692b. 

Noordgeul riv., HoU. 81-374a. 
Noral Miaato, Pol. 80-888 II. 
(G2). 

Norbeck, Peter 88-5040. 

Nord, canal, Fr. 80-536 (B4), 
280a, 553a; 81-1264 
— ,dept., Fr. 81-1 14a, 1120, 
115a; 80-1264 

Norddeuttche AHoemeins Zokung 
81-11004 

Norddeutaeher Lloyd: tee North 
German Lloyd Co. 
NordenakJold, inlet, Arot. 80- 
I8O0 foU. 

Nordic race 80- 147b. 

NORDXCA. LILLIAN 81-1 145a. 
“Nordstern” (airship) 80*64d. 
Noreuil Fr. 81-276a. 
NORFOLK, R. FXTZALAN 
Howard, 15th Duke of 81- 
1145a; 80-0874 

Norfolk. Va. a8-027b, 854o: 80- 
700d. 

— 00., Eng. 88-S40a. 

— , ial, Pac.O. SS-2b. 6000, 603d. 

— railway, U.S. 80-051 a. 

Normal Sohools 88-855e. 
Norman. Prisoilla, Lady 81- 

10580. 

*‘ Normandie*' (battleship) 88- 
437d. 

Norman Neruda, Madame; etc 
Hail4, La^. 

Norris, D. T, 88-62d. 

— , Edwin L. 81-078a. 
Norrkdping, Swed. 88-6294 
NOETB^IR FORD 81-1145a. 
North, riv., N.Y. 81-lll9o. 
North America: geology 81-21 3a, 
21 60; wool production 88- 
1066b. 

North American Conservation 
Congress 80-7380. 

North American fftritw 81- 
1114a, 341a. 

Northampton, Northants. 88- 
8400; bishopric 80-682b. 
Northamptonshire, co., 88-840a. 

— Union Bank. Ltd. 80-307c. 
North British Railway 88-226a, 

228a. 

— Butte Mining Co. 81-0660. 
NORTH CAROLINA, state, 

U.S. 81-1 146a; city govern- 
ment 80-7000; forest acreaga 
81-106a; hospitals 81-386d; 
income tax >1-4300; infant 
mortality 81-467o; negro statis- 
tics Sl-lOOlo. 

** North Carolina ** (battleship) 
88-428 (P late IV .). 
NORTHOLXFFB, ALFRED O, 
W. Hannsworth, lat viset. 
81-1 140s: censorship 80-593e; 
paper-making 81-1099o; propa- 
ganda 8S-181b; war oorrea- 
pondants 81-1 106b. 

NORTH DAKOTA, state, U.S. 
81-1 148b; city government 80- 
700c; hospitals 81-3860; hous- 
ing 81-402b. 38M; illc^timacy 
80-648d; income tax 81-430a. 
“ North Dakota **.(battieship) 88- 
4S6d. 

North Eastern Railway (Eng.) 88- 
226a. 226b. 

“ 19040. 


Co. 88- 

375e; 81-6834 

Northern Territory, dist, Auatr* 
80-305b. 

Northern WMp 81-1 107b. 
Nwt^^^^Sir Bdwawl 80-8380; 
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Korth 0«rtn»n Lloyd Co. SO- 
494o: it*33^; tl-4dla. 

— Little Hook, Ark. «0-10da. 

— London Hflilway S9-236b. 

— Platte. Nob. M-108De. 

— Sea 81-U68b: St-7iiaa: air- 
ibip patrol SO*fiGa: buoya 88- 
726d: lainee Sl-953a. 88- 612b. 
81»1030d; naval bases 8t- 
1217b. 

North Sea airships 80-55o. 6do. 

No^' Sea Canal, Holl. 81-375o. 

— Star, bay, Arot. 80-18Dd. 

— Sydney, Can. 81-1 161a. 
Nordiumberland, Alan 1. Percy, 

8th Duke ol 81-1 IdOo. 

— RamT a. pbeot, 7th 

Duke of 81-11 60o. 
Northumberland, eo., Eng. 88 - 
840a, 

— , str., Can. 88-140o. 

North Western University, 111. 
81-425d. 

— West Frontier Province, India 
81-843b. 

— WBftT TBBBXTOBXB8, 

Can. 81-1160c; S0-M7b. 560c. 
— , Richard C. SO-lSab. 

Norton tube well 88-002b. 
Norwalk, Conn. 80-726b. 
KOEWAT 81-1151a; agriculture 
80-750a; communications 81- 
1162a; oodperation 81-1 ISd. 
80-748a; coat of living 80-760b; 
divorce 80-866d; finance 81- 
1164b. 41o; housing 81-400c; 
infant mortality Sl-467b; In- 
ternational Financial Confer- 
ence 81-68a; maps Sl-843b, 
88-663a; navy 88-4d9d: news- 

S apers 81-11 lid; population 
1-1 151a; prices n-f4io; ship- 
ping 88-4680, S8-446a. 80-667d; 
tourist traffic 81- 1162d; woman 
suffrage 8i-l039b. 

— : Cemmsres and Industry 81- 
1164a; aluminium 80-061a; 
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Brasilian trade 80-408a; 

80- 761d; Danish trade 8t 

iron smelting 80-064d: water- 
power 81-uW, 80-9i3d. 81- 
114a. 

EOEWAY: Hidcry 81-n68b; 
World War 88*1076b; Sport 

81- 43ai Swedish relations 88- 
632b. 

— ; Lahowr 80-174o; compulsory 
arbitration 80- 174c yk.rb. and 
Cotm.); hours of labour 81- 
301d, 81-666c; mimmum wage 
81-696b; unemployment in- 
surance 81-606tl: wages 88 - 
04ab,SO-73dd. Working Coun- 
cils Act 80-1740 (Ai^. and 
Cone.). 

Norwegian literature 81-1 160a. 

— State Railways Travel Bureau 
81-U63a. 

Norwich, Conn. 80-736b. 

— ,Norf. 8i-840di 81-1077a; 

80-677C. 

Nose, diseases of 80-63a; 81-463a 

— fuse 80-128d; for air bombs: 
see Direct action fuse. 

KOSn. OUSTAY 8i-1160o, 
2760, ^7a. 

Nosovioe, Litt. 8I-IO660. 

N.O.T.: see Netherlands Overseas 
Trust. 

Notasamu, Sakhalin 88-345a. 

Notation: mathematics 81-1 130b; 
physios Sl-.362b. 

Notched bar impact test 81-024a. 

Notes, circulation of Sl-60a. 

Notification of Births Acts (1007) 
80-660b; (1015) 80-662a, b; of 
diseases 8S-78 m. 

Notochord 8O-O6O0. 

Notodden, Nor.80-73b: 81-1 138a. 

Notoro, peuin. , Sakhalin S8-345a. 

Notre Dame de Lorette, Fr. 80- 
2O60; 80-268 III. (82). 

Nottingham, Notts. 8S-840d; 81- 
218a; bishopric 80-682b. 

— , CO., Eng. S8-840a: 80-710o. 


Nottingham ** (battleship) 

fi02e. 

Nouffiatd, M. C. 80-7040. 
Noulette, Fr. 81-20^. 

Noumea, Pae.0. 88-2b. 

Nova Aquilae III. (star) 80-300b. 
No^k <musician) S^702b. 
Novakovich_(di|)iomai) 88-401 b. 
IfOYA SednnA, prov., Can. 
81-1 161a; 80-647b; cable tariff 
88-^0; M^712c: divorce 

80- 845b; forest protection Act 
(1013) 8i-l02c; minimum wage 

81- 606b; soldier settlement 
loan 80-668d; water power 80- 
660c. 

— Scotia Steel Company 81- 
lOOOd. 

Nouveik Ssvus Franoaiss 81-1100a. 
NOYIIAI, mUm 81-1162a. 
Noventa, It. 81-600 (D5). 
Novi-Haiar (Novipasar), aanjak 
of. Bnlk.Penin. 80-327d, 376d; 
81-979b. 

Novion, Fornin. Fr. 81-107d. 
Novo Alesandrija Pol. 80-888 
in. (AlO). 

Novogeorgievsk, Pol. 80-888 I. 

(D8); 80-222a, 887a; 81-10r>la. 
Novo Nikolaevsk, Russ.As. 80- 
006a; 8t-467d. 

Novopashennoi, P. A. 80- 100b. 
Novo l^domsk, Pol. 80-888 11. 
(Bl). 

Novorossisk, Russ. St-787b, 
Nowc, Pol. 80-888 I. (DIO). 
Nuwemiasto, Pol.: sss Nowe 80- 
888a. 

Nowgong. diet., India 81-672d. 
Nowo Alexandrovsk 80-888 III. 
(E3). 

Nowo Brsesko, Pol. 80-888 II. 

Ni^lL . Fr. 80-264 1. (J3), 280b. 

les-Varmelles, 80-268 11. 

(B7). 

Noyers, Pr. 81-167b. 

MOYBi, ALFRED 81-n62a. 2o. 


Noyon, Pr. 81-328c. 

-j^BATTLE OF 81-n62b; 88- 

N.S.w!: sss New South Wales. 

Nsanakang, Corner. 80-630d. 

Ntukyu tl-677c. 

Nuba, prov., Sudan 88-6160, 

Nubia, dist., Af. 80-68 (Q2), 

^ 177b. 

Nuble, prov., Chile S0-664o. 

Nucleounus 80-784c, 

NucUm>1us S0-781C, 784b. 

Nucleus: of atom 81-881b, foil.; 
of colls 8S-I01C, 80-781 a, 

484d, 88-225a: embryonio 

changes 80-07 id. 

Nuer (tribe) 88-61 5c. 

Nueva Segovia, Nicaragua 81- 
1130c. 

— Visoaya, Philippine Islands 
88-016a. 

Nuevo Ledn, Mex. 81-034o. 

Nullity of marriage 80-843c, 
846b. 

Niillo (bridge) 80-499o, 

Numbers 8l-879c; additive 
theory 81-876o; analytic theory 
Sl-Sl^c; finite 81-876d; logioal 
theories 81-B75c. 

Numerical integration 80-387a, 
3S0a. 

Nummulite 80-067a. 

Nun, riv., N.Af. 81-984o. 

Nunatak, Antarc. 80-140b. 

Nunes, J. J. 88-133a. 

Nuova 81-11 10b. 

Nupe, prov.. Nig. 81-1 13ib. 

N.U.R: see Natioxial Union of 
Raiiwaymen. 

Nur-cd-Din Bey 81-232d; 88 - 
809d. 

Nuremberg, Qer. 80-410d. 

Nuri Boy 88-39db, 780b. 

Nuri esh Sha’lan; see Bha’ian. 

Nurley, Fr. 88-624d. 

Ntirnberg 81-231 (B4). 

••Narnborg’* (cruiser) Sl-67d; 
80-7d2d. 


NOrnberg gas engine: tee M.A* 
N. gtts engine. 

Nursery school 80-931 a. 

Nurses, male: see Male nutses. 
Nurses Registration Acts lOlO- 
20 81-3440; 88-l038b. 
NUmaXHO; 81-U63a, 

386b; army and navy 80<^240( , 
81-1 164a, 80-244a, 8i-1056c; 
civil 80-651b: disability pen- 
sions SO-823o; associations 

50- 051b; mental 81-U63d; 
poor law 8t-826b; U.S. 88- 
nG6b; visiting (U.S.) 88-871 q; 
voluntary war work SS-1058d; 
32-lOOOa; 88- 1061a; welfare 
80-062b. 88-06Ba. 

College of 81-ue4a. 

— Council, General 81-1 164b. 
Nursec, riv., Pol. 80-81:^ III. 
(BC8). 

Nusa, riv^ N.Q, 81-1 101a. 
N.IJ.S.E.C.: «e« National Union 
of Booietics for Equal Citisen- 
ship. 

Nutrition 88-lOld. 932b, 640b; 

marine organisms 81-1 160b. 
Nutting, Perloy Oilman 81-760a. 
N.U.W,S.8.: eee National tlnion 
of Women's Suffrage Bocioties. 
N.U.W.W.; see NatTonul Union 
of Women Workers. 

Nyaok. N.Y. 81-006b. 

Nyasa, lake, C.At 80-68 (06)2 

51- nc6a; 88-273a. 

Nyasa Co. 81- 134a. 

Nymegen, HoU. 81-373a, 878d. 
NTAttALAKD, protectorate, 0. 

Af. 80-68 (06); 81-ll68d, 
21 60, 88-) 33d; cotton crop 80- 
767o; forests 81- 103b, 104b 
(tables). 

— , Portuguese 80-67b; S8-133d. 
Nyenoourt, Fr, 88-51 nb. 
NyiregyhAsa, Hung. 81-405 (E2), 
406a. 

Nystagmus: tee Miners' Nystag- 
mus. 


Oahu, isl., Haw. 81-342b. 
Oakland, California 80-520d; 88 - 
854b. 

Oak Park Village. 111. 81-423d. 
Oates. L. E. G. 80-141b: 8S-387a. 
Oates Land, dist., Antarct. 80- 
142a. 

Oats 8O-7O0, 70o (table); 88 - 
H2o. 

Oaxaca, state, Mex. 81-034o. 

Ob, riv., Russ.As. 88-460a. 
Obaldis, Domingo de Sl-22b. 
Obbia, Somlnd. S8-.510b. 
Obdorsk, Russ.As. 8a-468b. 
"Obeid, El, Bud. 80- 178b. 
Oberbruck, Fr. 81-166 (Bl). 
Ober Burnhaupt, France 81-156 
(E2). 

Oberferlaoh, Aus. 80-670b. 
Obersteigen, Fr. 81-lOOc. 
OBEBOdN, ALVARO Sl-U67a, 

035d. 

O’BRlBir, PBTBR O’BBnUf, 

Ist baron 81-1 167b. 

— , William 80-l001b; Sl-652a. 
Observation (air) 80-542d. 

— jFjoato (air defence) 80-80a, 

Observing posts (artillery) 80- 
262a. 

Obsidian 81-21 Id. 

Obstacle, aerial 80-89b. 
Obstfelder, Bigbjorn 81-1 156a. 
Obturation (of guns) 80-127a; 
81-1 IBOa. 

Obturator 81-1 178c. 

Occidental Negros, prov., Ph.Is. 
88-890. 

O’Connell, Marjorie 88-1 lo. 
Occupation 81-459c^ 461b; Swe- 
den 8S-620b; United Kingdom 
88-8420. 

Occupational legislation 'S8-067a 
Occupation, diseases of 81-463d, 
700b; 88-067a. 

— franchise 88-l037b. 

Occupied territory 88-lOOa, 16d, 
6^b: 81-llOOa. 

Ooean, isl., Pao.O. S8-ld. 

Oceanic languages 80-353d. 
OOBAMOORAFHT 81-n67b, 
1044b. 088a. 

Ochakov, Russ. 80-222a. 
Qchorpwios, I. |S-203d. 

OOttB, ADOXia S. 81-11710, 

mod. . , 

O’Conaire, Psdraig 8I-68O0. 
O’Oonnor, Andrew 88-380o, 

— , Thomas Power 8O-6O80. 
Q’Goverain, Brian il-589o, 
Ootavite 81-940b. 

Ootobristo (Russ.) 8S-dl7o; 81- 


v^, Nor. s6-963a; 81-ll37b. 
riv., Oer. 81-266d; 8M3d. 


Oderao, It. 81-600 (D5). 

Odessa, Russ. 88-107dd, 306o. 
328b. 

Odeum, Crete 80-181o. 

ODLINO, WILLIAM 81-U71b. 

O’Donnel, Manus 81-589o. 
O’Donnell, Patrick 81-560a. 
O'Dowd, Mike 88-566d. 
O’Dwyer, Sir Miohael F. 81-44 Id. 
Oochsli, W. 88-647C. 

Oedipus Hex S0-860a; Sl-341b. 
Oeacl, isl., Baltic B. S0-913c; 81- 
1080b; S8-1081d. 

O.B.T.A, 88-16tl. 

Oetzthal, mts., Aust. 81-600 (A2). 
Oouvy, Fr. 81-858a. 

Off ague, Fr. 81- 165b. 

Officers 88- 150b; 81-82a; post- 
war training 80-S19o; U.B. 
80-227b. 

Officers' Families Fund S8-1054c. 

— Friend 80-823c. 

— Training Corps 80-207c; 81- 
1226a; Australia 80-81 la; U.B. 
8a-761d, 81-745a, 042a. 

Official Secrets Act (1^9) 80- 
501d. 

Offoy, Pr. 8a-621b. 

Ogaden, dist., Somlnd. 88-510o. 
Ogilvie Gordon, Maria M. 81- 
214c. 

Ogincki, canal, Pol. 81-R02a. 
Ogive, false (of shell) S0-124a. 
126b. 

Oglesby, John J. 81-425d. 
Oglothurpe, Ga. 88-762a. 

Oglio, riv., It. 81-600 (AO). 
OAlormau, Mervyn S0-44d: see 
aleo Preface SO-Xlll. 

0<mw4, riv., (]J. Af. 81-151a. 
O'Grady, Henry de Courcy 80- 
88.3d. 

— , James SO-OOOa. 

— , Btandish 81-4b. 

O'lliggins, prov., Chile 80-654o. 
— , Bryan 81-688d. 

OHIO, state, U.S. 81- 1171c; 
forests 81- 100b; S0-700d; hos- 
pitals 8t-386d; infant mortal- 
ity 81-467a; oil 8S-72d. 

— and Erie Can^ 81-1171d. 

— Copper Co. 81-056a. 

OaBBT. aBOROnt 81-U73d. 
OaRWALDBR, ^ERPH 81- 

U73d. 

Oil $8-143b, 57dd, 77d; Algeria 
80-1 12o; Argentina 8i-74c; 
Aserb&u&n 80-365c; Belgium 

80- 430d; cooling medium 10- 
050b, 041b: dermatitie caused 

81- 463a; Egypt n-75d; as 
fuel: »ee below; Hull trade 81- 
404o; India 81-lOMb; insect 
bites, protection against 81- 
016d; Liverpool trade il-770b; 


Mesopotamia 81-921d; Mexi- 
co 81-038b, 88-74a; Papua 
81-1 lOOd; Peru S8-74d; re- 
fining process 88-70c; Scot- 
land 8a-384d; Spitsbergen 88- 
56.1o; U.S. S8-73d, 148a, 80- 
713a. See also Petroleum. 

Oil cake Sa-960b. 

— derrick 88-78d. 

— engine 81-5l6a; 81-78d, 738d. 

— furi 8l-l7;id, 76b; 88-76d; 
airships 80-60a; glass-making 
81-29 lb; locomotives 88-227(1; 
merchant shipping S8-44Gb, 
460a: war ships 88-426b. 

— hardening 80-126b. 

Oiling reagent 81-925a. 

Oil-painting S0-540a. 

— pull tractor S8-739a. 

— tank 88-79b. 

— tank vessel: see Tank steamer. 

Oise, riv., Fr. 81-1003c, 131b; 

88-978d. 970d. 

Oisy, Fr. 88-1004d; 80-635a. 

— -lo-Verger, Fr. 80-536 (Cl), 

Ojetti, Ugo 81-6120. 

Ojyl, prov,, E.Af. 88-676d, 

Okaloosa Co., Fla. 8I-8I0. 

Okanagan, vaJ., B.C. 80-505b. 

O'Kelly, Boumas 80-856a. 

Okey, Thomas 80-284b. 

Okhotsk, Russ. As. S8-468a. 

Sea of, Pac. O. 88-467a. 

ORLAHOMA, State. U.S. 81- 
1173d: SO-fOOc; forests 81- 
105b; hospitals 8l-38(kl; oil 
aa-72d. 

*' Oklahoma '’(battleship) 89-436c. 

Oldahoma City, OJda. 81-1 174a; 
S9-854d. 

Okmulgee, Okla. 81-1 174a. 

Okna, Gal. 81-802a, 803d. 

Okormeso, Pol. 80-888 II. (Q5). 

OKUMA (Bhlgsnobu), Mar- 
Quess 81-1 174c, 649a. 

& bay, Russ. As. 88-467a. 

. Gabriel 81-418d. 

Olai agreement (1919) 81-730b. 
OlbiaTRuss. 80-1 82c. 

Olbrich, Josef 80-325a. 

Old age pensions 80-980o; 81- 
345b: ls-209d, 127a; blind 

recipients 80-462a; Denmark 
80-830cl; Germany 81-607b; 
U.S. 88-8740. 

— Age Pensions Acts (1908, 
1919) 81-693d. 

Oldbury, Warwick 80-951 b. 

Old Caifaolio Churches (U.S) 
31-2320. 

Oldenburg, terr., Oer. 80-602b. 
Oldenburg- Janusohau (deputy) 


81-265b. 
)ldh 


Oldham. R. D. 88-390b; 81-200c, 
213a. 


Oldham, Lanes. S8-840d. 

Old Head of Kinsale, cape. Ire. 
S8-155b. 

— Kilpatrick, Scot, 8a-77b. 
"Old North State” (liner) 88 * 

447d. 

(Old) Ontario. Can. 81-I175a. 
Oldoway skull 80-1460. 

Olean, N.Y. 81-11140. 

O’Leary, Peter 81-580c. 

Olein 81-744b. 942c. 

Olekma, riv., Russ. As. 88-468o. 
Olga (Queen of the Hellenes) 81- 
309d. 

Olhao, Port. 88-1 33a. 

Oligooone period S8-6O0, 74a. 
Olita, Lith. 80-222a. 888 III. 
(C5): 8l-777a. 

Olive (fruit) 80-1 12o, 361o: 88* 
787b. 

— oU 81-ei6d; S8-667b. 

Oliver, E. B. 80-102d. 

—, B. H. 80-560b. 

— , Francis Wall 80-480o. 

— , Sir Henry F. 8O-80; 8i*054b. 
— , James H. Sa-028d. 

Olives, Mt. of. Pal. 88-16d. 
Olivi ne 88 -82b, 86a. . 

OLLZVZER O. iMILB 81- 
1174d; 88-308C. 

Olno Bt. Hadelin, Belg. 80-433d. 
OLNET, RICHARD 8l-1174d. 
Olrik, Axel 80-8330. 

Olseu, H. 80-1890. 

Olsisa, riv., Lith. 81-1056b. 

Olti, Asia M. 80-20ld. 

Olyka, Russ.: battle (1015) 88- 
297a; 81-802a. 

Olympia, Gr. 80-181 0. 

Olympia, Lood. 81- 1004a. 
‘‘Olympic” (liner) 82-428 IV., 
447b, 465(1; 80-7440. 
Ol^ipi^Jpamos (1020) 88-564a; 

Omaha, Neb. 81- 1089c; 82- 

854b 

"Omaha” (light cruiser) 82- 
442a. 

Oman, Joseph W. S2«928d. 
Oman, dist., Arab. 80- 168b. 

— , gulf. Arab, 80-68 (12); 88- 
66b, 66d. 

OmbiUn, Mai. Arch. 81-I096b. 
Ometianski (bacteriologist) 80- 
360b. 

OmmiAcourt, Fr. 88-516 (G7). 
Omnibus, motor : see Motor 
omnibus 81-006 Plate. 

— workers’ strike (1918) 80- 
172a. 

Omsk, Russ.As. 88-407d. 
Omulew, riv., Pol. 80-888 1. (D7). 
OOOd; 81-1051b. 

Ondava. riv., Pol. 80-888 11. (E4). 
Omio, prov.. Nig. 81-1 134b. 


O’Neal, Emmet SO-lOlo. 

One Hig Union Monthly 88 * 
7550, 878a. 

OneMa, lake, N.Y. 81-1 115a. 
O’Neill, Eugene G. 80-85^ 

— , J. J. O. 80-190a. 

— , Michael B. 81-1 107 0. 
—.NORMAN 81-1 174d. 
One-step (dance) 80-795d. 

One Ton depot, Antarc. 80-141 a. 
Ongtong .lava, isl., Pac.0. 88 - Id. 
Onhnve, Belg. 81-169c. 

Onitsha, prov.. Nig. 81-1134b. 
(Jnival, Fx. S0-443b. 

ONNBS, HBIKB „ 

U&gb 81-1 175a. 356b. 

Ono, Jap. 81 -654b (table). 
Onslow, Mrs. (scientist) S8-103b. 
ONTAMO, prov.. Can. 81* 
1175a. 102c, 1064c; 88-IO0. 
73d; divorce law 80-845c: 
ecclesiastical province 80-678c; 
Indians in 81-45Cb; infant 
mortality 81-407b; labour leg- 
islation 81-696b; soldier setUo- 
mont loan 80-658d; water 
power 80-560C. 

Onvillers, Fr. 82-621d. 

Onze Rust, B.A. 88-542a. 

Oocysts 81-806a. 

Oodnadatta, S.Austr. 80-30IH>. 
Oordt, Adr. van 81-379b. 
Oosterhout, Holl. 81-374a. 
Opabinia regnlis Walcott 88*12 1. 
Opatovka, riv., Russ.: battie 
(1914) 82-030b. 

Opaton, Pol. 80-888 II. (Dl). 
Opatowa, riv., Pol. 80-888 II. 
(Dl). 

Open door policy (China) 81- 
650n, 728d, Kiga. 

Open fires 81 -176b. 

— hearth process 80-73d, 691d, 
964h; 31-g23c. 

Openshaw works, Manchester 

80- 964b. 

OphioglosRAccne 80*483b. 
Ophoriio 88-1 15d. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum 80-462a. 
Opinogora, Pol. 81-10.62b. 

Opium 82-87d, 1039o: China 80- 
666c: Formosa 81-107a; India 

81- 45] a; Portugal 88- 132b; 
Siam 82-46^; Straits Settle- 
ments 82-680d. 

Oporto, Afonso, Duke of: ««« 
Afonso. 

Oporto. Port. 88.120b, Mlb, 
133a. 

Oppau, Oer. 81-1 137b. 
Oppenheim, (arohaeologtst) 80- 
178b. 

Opsonin 81-1221a. 

Optical fiat 81-82^ 

— glstti 81-2870. 


For Key to AbhreotuHon* see page xo.. Volume XXX. 



OPTI-FMY^ 


Optical i n s t r u m cut a St->54d» 
104Oa. 

— pyromotof' M«2l5d. 

Optic nerve fa-727a; M-104c. 
Opiiae 20*7274: 12^)234. 
Optiritum weiAnt^lO-lSOa. 
Op^bin JKMo44. 

oHoraoitt ai*ii 76 d. 

*Oqak (Ajair) Ara^. S0-105a« 
Qrage, AKrod T 


J niobard 

byalenc $0«843b» 

Oran» cfvpt., Ala. IO-n2a< 
Oranao, riv., AL 90*08 (E7). 

— , To*. 99*7 10d, 

Oranae (fruit) 91*80d; S9*20d. 
Orangeburg. B.C. 99*547c. 
OEAiraC rBIl 8TATS, prov.. 
B.Af. 91.U77b; 90-08 (t7); 
91-84ila; 99-5204, 54Qb. 
Orany,^ LiOi. 90-8H8 IlL (C5); 

Oravitaa. Hum. 91-3024. 

Orbaia. Fr. 9l-852d. 

Orbe, Bwiti. 91-0400. 

Orchard, William Edwin 90- 
0874. 

OrohicH, Fr., 91-3004. 
OrobofnenoB, Or. 90-181a. 
Order, adminiNtrative 99-741o. 

— . proviaional 90-087o; 81-002a; 
9|-741b. 

ataiutory 91«003a. 

Ordinary obarna 90-500c. 
Ordination teat aobool 90-fl76a. 
OEDlfijtCI 99-11774; ammu- 
nition 90-127ai Britiah army 
90-2 Lla; carriage 9^240o; rail- 
way meuntingB 90-2Q3o; trana- 
port 91-0874: VM, 91-1030b. 
^ Survey 91-842ii. 

-r Survey OSoc 99r023a. 
Ordovician eyatinn 91*215c, 840o. 
Ore (min.) li-048a. 

Orebro, Bwod. 99-020b. 
OUOOH, atate. U.S. 99-12154, 
105b, OOaa; hoapitula 91-3804; 
^ infant mortality ll-407a. 
Oregon oane (1017) 9l-000a. 
Oregon pine : »«« Douglaa apruoe. 
OEILLI, BANS KONEAD 
von 91- 12 17b. 

Orenburg, Huea. 91-OS4b. 

Create, Michel Sl-33b. 

Orfano, Balk.Ponin. 90-3084. 
Organic ehemiatry: aaa under 
Chettdairy, 

Orgeach, Bavaria 91-280a. 
“Orlana’* (abip) t0-l03b. 
Oriental acre (diacaac) 91-OlOa. 
Oriento (Santiago), prov., Cu. 
90-778a. 

Orient Line 99-450a. 

Origny, Fr. 91-328 (D6). 

l«-Benoit 91-320a. 

Orinoco, riv., Venea. 99-0 13a; 
11-208C. 


TM» lml€K Ooow0 Vok^ XXX^ XXXi. tmd XXXil. wily. 
See Vol. XXIX. fw Index t» Veh. 1 . 4 o XXVIII. inelueive. 


"Orion" (IwttiMUp) m.43ad; 

Oria, Poderieo da 99-5580. 
Oriaciaa Building, 90-l79d. 

iala,, Scot. 91-12l7b; 99-841o, 

T T O E I O 
Imgimolg tl«1217o. 024a. 
020bnWI-40o. _ 

Orleana, Fr. 91-117 (02), 100b 


OrL 

Orlii 


(table), ISib, mb. 
rlik, Etnil 90-325a. 


Uriing luagniOer 98-0040. 

Orly, Tr. 91-117(02). ^ 
Ormerod. H. A. 90-182d. 

8 raioo, rh.Xa. 99-800. 

rrnaby-Gore, W.Q. A. 90-007d. 
Ormua, ial., Pera. ti-OOd. 
Ornain, riv., Pr. 81-852a. 

Ornea, Pr. 91-100o: 92-020 (Q2). 
Ornitbodorua moubata (tiok) 91- 
807a. 

Oroche (trib^ EMATe. 
Orography 9i-212o. 

Oron, Fr. 91-lOOd, 

Oroaoo, Paaeual 9l-036b, 403a. 
OEFinr, 81E WXXiLlAM 91- 

1217d; 99-4b. 

Orphiata (painting) 91-7b* 

(Jrei, P, 90- 1 83b. 

Orsk, Euaa. 91-(id4o. 

Oraaeaako, Eliaa: «aa Oraeaako. 
Ortega y Gaaaat, J6s6 99-5574, 
553b. 

Orti>)HlMirg« diet., E.Prua. 90- 
888 I. (DO): 90-1 14a. 

Ortlcr, mta., It.-Au8. 91-6(X)(A^. 
(JrtJiodox Eaatorn Church 90- 
473b, 79 Im 91-lla, 777o. 
OBTBOPAldmO iUBOIBT 
tl-1217d: tt-106Mi U.«)ld, 
004a. 

Ortigara, mt., It 9l-(K)4d. 
Ortigoa, Ramalbo 99-t33a. 

Ortia, Manuel 90-1024. 

Orton (botanist) 90-470b* 

E. F. 99-63a, 

(Jruro, Bol. 90-468n. 

Orval, Fr. 91-11624. 

Oryx bcatrix (antelope) 90-165o. 
Ora, battle of the 91-1055a. 
OEZBBZXO, ILIZA 91-1220a. 
Orayo. riv,, Pol. 90-888 I. <D7)i 
Al-1051o; 90-0004. 

OMage (tribe) 9l-1174o. 

Oaaka, Jap. 91-0414 (table), 91- 
045a (table). 

Oaappo, It. 91-000 (E3). 

Osborn, Ohaaa Salmon 91-0414. 
— . H. 90- L45o; 99-lOa. 12e. 
Osborne judgment (1000) 90- 
088a. 

Oaear, prince of Pruaaia 90-434o. 
OaoiUation (eleo.) M- 10234. 


Oaoillattoii valve 99-10944. 
Oadllograph il-105d; it- 1084a. 
OaeaalK Jap. il-647a. 

Oahkoeh, Wb. ii-10i30a. 
Osbogbo. Nig. 91-112J»>. 

Oairia 10-177e. 

Osiwico, Pol. 80-888 in. (BO), 

80- 0^b;91-105la. 

Osier, Bk &mund IE-236b: 81- 
1051a. 

SIE . WZWAM 8i-000d: 
^ 11-3504. 

Oateraund. Swed. 89-630b. . 
Oaling, diet, Luxem. 81-81 lo. 
Osman Faud (Turkiah prince) 
99-7800. 

Oamania univeraity, India 91- 
4204. 

Oamium 91-1137a. 

Osmolin, Pol. 80-888 1. (OO). 
Osmotic pressure 89- 104b. 
Osmotin, Hues. S9-030a. 
Oainundaoeae 80-483a. 
Osnabraok. Oer. 91-231 (A3). 
Osowicc, Pol. : »se Oaiwieo. 
Oaaovets, Huaa. 80-222a. 

Ostel, Fr. 91-6t3a. 

OBTSN0. B«ig. 91-1220b: 99- 
1102 (El): a0-432b, 1564; 

blocking operations (1018) 99* 
112.5a; bombardment 0017) 

81- 10704. 

Oatenfeldt (oceanographer) 91- 
1160b. 

OHtreolapi* fnacroUpidoti* 9S-13o. 
Osteopathic Association 81- 
12214. 

OBTZOPATBnr 91-1220b; 99- 

104 lo. 

(>8torhout, Winthrop J. Van 
Leuven S0-477a. 

Ostermuth (general) 81-803e, 
804a. 

Oaterode, dist, Oer. 80-888 I 
(D6). U4a. 

CMterwaag, Nor. 81-1 153b. 
Ostiana. ft. 81-600 (A6). 
Oatracodarms 8S-13a. 

Ostraka, Or. 80- 182a. 

Ostrich farming 89-5304. 
Oatrolenka, Pd. 90-888 I (ED; 
81- 105.5c. 

Ostromialenaky* Ivan 98-300a. 
Ostrovlani, Litli. 91-I080o. 
Ostrovo, lake, Gr. 91-3074. 

— TaiaauUa. Balk.Penin. 91-4 17o. 
Oatrow, Pol. 80-888 I (E7), 8654, 
006a: 91-10554. 

Oatry, mta., Oal. 90-863a. 
Oatrykoi, Oal. 91-10540, l(>65e. 
Ostyak (tribe) 99-407o. 

Oswald, Felix 81-2 16b. 

Oswego, N.Y. 81-11140. 

canal, N.Y. 91-1 U5a. 
*'Otakt'’ (ahip) a8-456a. 

Otaru. Jap. 91-6414. 


B.W.Af. 01-2284. 040b: 


Otavifoateln, 0.W.Af. 81-281a. 
O.T.C.; aaa X^eara' Training 
Corpa. 

Othman, Arab. 90-5b. 

Otranto, It 80-Oo; 99-dlOo, 
''Otranto " (oriiiaer) 90-744d, 
7524; 9i-4^a. 

OTTAWA, Can. 81-12214; 80- 
548a. 

— , riv., Can. 81-1 176a. 75a. 
Oitoia minor Walcott 89-12 I. 

— prolidoa Walcott I. 

Otto, Auatrian archduke S0-620o. 
— , Viktor Alexander von 89- 

872o. 

Ottoman Empire 81- 1222a: 90- 
3704, 3714; army 10-242b, 
373c; commerce OCMMSc; navy 
80-0304 foU. 

— ; Hiuttrry: AuatHs-Hungary 80- 
328o lofl.: Balkan League 31- 
2.3c, 24a: M-a73b; Balkan War 
90-3744 loll., 81-3030; Britiah 
relationa 91-01 7b: Indian Ma- 
hoinraedan 91-437d;Italo-Turk- 
iah War 91-6124 foil.; North 
African policy 90-68c; Pan- 
lalamism 99-32b; Pan-Tumn- 
ianiam 89-264; Young Turks 

80- 107g. For history since 1014, 
see Turkey, Nationalist 

— Museum, Conatantinople SO* 
182b. 

Ottumwa, la. 91-548d. 

Ouachita oil stone 90-190b. 
Ouaga Dougou, W.Af. 91- 155a. 
Oubaugui, riv., W.Af. 80-68 (1^), 
530c (map), 588b; 81-151a. 
Oubangi-Cnari, colony, Fr.Eq.Af. 

81- 1510. 

Ouohy, Trei^ of (1912): see 
Lausanne, Treaty of. 
Oudshoorn, Holl. 9l-.374h, 

Ourcu, riv., Fr.: fighting on 
(1014) Sl-KUo, 857a. 

Outdoor relief S9-126o. 873o. 
Outhenin-Chalandro cells 80- 
058b. 

Out of work donation 89-835c: 

50- 821a: 91-6604; 30-10184; 
Germany 31-0904; women 98- 
1040a. 

Output (industrial) 90-500o, 763o; 

51- 388a; acceleration of 80- 

171a, 81-7l8a, 001c: effi- 

oiency, relation to 8l-4(K)d; 
payment by results S8-047a; 
U.S. coal mines 80-711c; U.S. 
women in 89-1053b; welfare 
levy 88-9600. 

— of Boer Heatriotion Act (1916) 
81-Ola, 7734. 

Outrayo, Belg. S0-434b. 
Outr6aux, Fr. ll-534c. 


Outremont, Can. 90-648a. 

Ovampo (tribi§ i0-130c. 

Ovampoland, B.Af. 9S-538b. 

Ovar.Tort 99-l33a. 

Ovary 80-^24. 

Ovche Polya, plain, Balk.Pei4n. 
80-3750. 

Overcrowding (mad ) i0-596d. 

Over-insurance (ships) 91-496b. 

Over-issue (eeon.) 31-4790. 

Overland, Arnulf 81-1 160a. 

Overlaying of infants 81-4644. 

Overman Act (1918) 91-lQ31b: 
89-8954, 1010c. 

Over There Theatre League 99- 
10964. 

— tides 89*725b, 

Overtime 90-1024c» 821 a: 99- 
Q46a, 363a; U.S. 9l-699b. 

Overton, J. 9i-1074b. 

Overyaael, lioll. 91-3744. 

Ovillera, Fr. 98-51 2b. 

— -la-Boiaaette, Fr. 89-516 (C4). 

Ovum99-410b; 80-067o. 

OW8M. BOMtmB 91-12854. 

— , Hobert a9-168b. 

Owen, sound, Can. 90-548a; 91- 
1176c. 

Owen-Glass Federal Reserve 
Bank Act (1913) a9-888a. 

Owensboro, 1^. 91-6764. 

Owerri, prov., Nig. 91-U34b. 

Oxalic acid 90-359a. 

OZTbED, Oxon. 99 *2900; 91- 
1226a; 88-8404; university 91- 
1226a. 99- 1040a, 91-12264, 80- 
686c, 99-570a. 

— House, Bethnal Green 81* 
490b. 

— , muaio-hoU, Lond.*' 90*8544. 

Oxfordshire, oo.. Eng. 89-840a. 

Oxford University Proas 98- 
1093b. 

Oxidation 99- 103a. 

Oxide, rod 39-i^b. 

Oxy-aoetyleno process 99-450b, 
065o. 

Oxygen 90-9594. 62c; 89-101o. 
103d; anaesthesia 90- 137a; 
anaerobes 80-362o; high ex- 
plosives, action on 81-52o; 
^‘oxygon want" 81-002c: sea 
water 81- 1 170b; soldier 'a heart 
Sl-351b. 

Oxyhaemoglobin 90-630c. 

Oxyhydrogen flame 89-965o. 

07AMA, IWAO, prince 91- 
12264. 

Oye, wood, Fr, 91-1574. 

Oyo, prov.. Nig. 91-lld4b. 

Oyster 91- 107b. 

Osarkian System 91-215o. 

Osarkow, Pol. 80-888 I (BIO). 

Oxarow, Pol. 80-888 IX. (£1). 

Oaone 80-959a. 


Paara, Fr. 91-6144. 

Paaache, H. 81-266o. 

PacclU (Papal Nuncio) 91-280a. 
Paohuoa. Mox. 91-936o. 
PacUvammoa, (Jretc 90-1 81 o. 
Pacific Great Eaatarn liailway 
90-500b. 

— Ocean 91-2134. ll67o; 99- 
6014, 901a; poljitloal problem 
99-059C, OUOa. 

— OOBAK, islands of the 98- 
la; 91-21 :ia. 

Pacific suite (petrol.) 99-83a. 
Pacifism 90-1024a; 91-lOla, 
140a; 89-10184. 

Packard (motor) 99-996 (Plate). 
Packing (engin.) 91-1 l^a. 
Pntiang, Mai. Arch. 91*10964. 
PAOIEZWBEI, lOHAOB JAK 

PadlrM^iSiue), It. 91-600 (OO). 
6150. 

Paducah city, Ky. 91r676d. 

Paes, Hidoiuo 99- 13 la. 

PacU, K. 91- 1 Id. 

Pagan, isl., Pac.O. 81-10710. 
Paguauc, Gr. 90-182b. 

Page. 80-956a. 

—J Krederiok Handley; aaa Hand- 

Sir John .90-402a. 

— , LOmSA, Luiy 99-30, lOOlo. 
— , l.ady Muriel tl-lOOlcl, 
"-.Violet: aaeliCe, Vernon. 
l*anang, state, MiU.Petuu. 91- 
8354 

Puhu\ bah. 90-794b. 

Paine (biochumiat) i0-477b, 4784. 
— , Alliert Bigelow 90-11^. 
Pidncsvlile, O. 81-11734. 

Painlev5. X^aul 80-6064; 91-1394; 
99-989a. 

Paint Creek. W.Vg. 98-585a. I 


FAXKTXNO 88-8e: descriptive 
80-645c; Dutch 91-.370b; French 
90-4524; U.B. 99-9b. 

Paisley Soot. 19-84 lo. 

Paiva Couooiro, E.: «aa Couoeiro. 
Pukokku, diet., Bur. 99-70a. 
Palaoky, Frantiaek 90-702c, 3134. 
Palaearctio region 90-481 a. 
Palaeoanthropua (man) 90- 145b. 
Palaoubotany 90-482b. 
PalaeoUthi^orifxl 90-146o. 
FAX.A10MTOLOOT 99-94; 98- 
1134a. 

Palau, ial., Pae.O.: tea Pelew. 
Palatine hill. Homo 80-471o. 
Palembang. Sum. 81-lOOOb. 
Palerm o, 5 io. 91-6 15o. 
PALZBTtMB, 89-16a. l8o, 76a: 
archaeology 80-170b; mandate 

89- 47a, 1131b; military opera- 
tions (1017-8) 89-8134, 8194, 
607a, 687c, 81-lOlOii; railway 
oonatruoiion 91-7094. 

— Exploration Fund 89-21b. 

— Aewa. 99-164. 

P.iaaiU^, BXE EOBEET B. 

Pttliadium (inotal) 90-962o. 
Pallen-'^ai, Aus. 89-600a. 

PALLBiC dHEISTOPBlE 

99-21C. ^ 

Pali Text Socie^ 90-809a. 

PitU Mall and G/cbe 81-1106a. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 91-81c. 

Palruella, Port. M-I33a. 

PALMZk, ALZZABDBE HtXT- 
ohaU 99-210, 000c; 90-5954. 

— , D. D. 90-669b, 

— , H^m d91-208b, 

8IE WALTtE 99-214. 
Wiifittnri Waldegruve, 2nd 
Earl of ScUiorne: Soiborue. 

Palmer, Mass. 19-260a. 

Palmer Schodl of Chiropraotio 

90- 660b. 

Palm kernels 99-483a; 91-11354; 
S0-746b.704b. 


Palm oil 89-483a; 90-4284, 794b. 
Pulo Alto. Cal. S9-a59b. 
Palpitation (heart) Sl-350o. 
Pamirs, C.Aaia 91-2084, 2124. 
Pampanga, prov., Pfa.Ia. 99-80o. 
Pama. Jules 91- 138c. 

PAEAIIA, state, C.Am. 89-214, 
374. 

— . Pan. 19-214. 

— OAKAL 98-224, 359b, 400o, 
8844; 81-293b. 

— Canal Act (1012) 91-545a; 
99-4600. 

— Pacific Exhibition (1915) 91- 
4204; tt-aaob, 3894; 80-480b. 

— Tolls Act (1914) H-888b. 
Pan-American building 99-955o. 
— OONPZEBlf OXB S9-26a, 358a; 

90- 494U, 540o. 

Panay, ial., Ph.Ia. 89-804. 
I’aticrens M-649a. 

P. and W. bombs 80-864. 

Panel doctors 80-0984, 009a; 

91- 3844; 98-0674. 

slicing caving (mining) 91- 

950o. 

Pangani, E.Af. 80*880o. 
Pangaainan, prov., Ph.Ia. 99-80o. 
Pau-Qcrrnan League 81-26a. 
Panhandle State (Uuor) 19- 
4474. 

Panina, CountMS B. 89-324a. 
PA 2 T-xilXJkWB 18 9S-26b. 33b; 

91-12224, 12244; 99-801b. 
Pankhurst, C^riatabel 89-1034d. 
— , Kmmolino 9O-O09c; 99-10344, 
1055a. 

Pan-Pacific Union 91-3434. 
Pan-Blaviam 80-316^ 524a; 91- 
71d:9a-in3b. 

"Panther*’ ^un-boai) 91-133b, 
7584, 084b. 

PAN-TUEAHXAiaBM 98-294, 

264. 

Pantyn, pass. Hung. 81-807e. 
Panuoo, riv,, Mex. 91-035b; 
i9-74a. 


Pansini, Alfredo 91-6 12b. 

Papacy S0-080b; Belgium 90- 
441a; Franoell-lllb; Germany 

81- 233C; Italy 91-6234; Port- 
ugal S9-ld0a; Spain S9-551a. 

Papaverine 98-874. 

Papeete, Pac.O. 89-2o. 

Papen, Capt. von 90-843a. 

Paper Sl-05c, 060a, 1107o; 

Franco 91-1 15o; Germany 81- 
237b; Newfoundland 91-I090o; 
Switxerland 91-lllOb; U.S. Si- 
ll 12a, 89-14.54, 371b, 81-105b. 

— currency 90-400b, 762a: 91- 
470o; India 81-452a; Palestine 

82- 16b; U.S. 80-406a. 

— machine 91- 1147a. 
Papier-m5oh6 89-10624. 

Papini, Giovanni 81-6124. 
Papoula, Or. Sl-301o. 

Papua, dist., N.Q. 81-11004; 90- 
dOOa, 510b; 88-76b. 

Pa^orth tuberculosis colony 99- 

Papyrua 81-66a. 

Paquet, Alfnna 91-2284. 

Par&, Ikaail 90-400b. 

Parachute flare bomb 90-86o. 
Paradol 91-7420. 

Paraffin 90-626a; 81-463b; 99- 
72o,739b. 

Paragglutination S0-364a. 
PAEAOUAT. rep., S.Am. 98- 
32b; 80-4684, 402a. 

— tea: •«« MatA. 

Parallax 90-2084. 301o (table). 
Parallel plate method Sl-366o. 
Parab^ (general) 80-076a; 91- 
1218b. 

— agitana 91-5474. 

— , Infantile 91-1218b. 
Paramaribo. D.Gui. 91-3234. 
Parameningooocoua 90-507b. 
Parana, Arg. 90-|91o. 

** Parfual** (steamer) 90-!404b. 
Para-nitranUing rad iO-BOOo. 


Parapsida 89-1 5a. 

X'ara rubber 89-298b. 

Parasite 91-805o-, 89-U36e: #09 
alto Trypanosome. 

Paraaitio diBeaaes •l-7a. 
Parasitism 90-478c. 

Paraayadeala 90-7834. 
Parathyroid glands S0-862a. 
Paratyphoid i0*363b; 91-4274. 
FAEAVANZ SS-33a: Sl-051a. 
Parcel post 91-5034, 849e; 99- 
1534. 

PARDO BAZAN, BMILXA 99- 

33b. 

— y Barreda, JosA 89-704. 
Pardubce, Casl. 90-786 (map). 
Paronao. It 81-600 (E6). 

PargnA L’EvAque, Fr. 90-4 43b. 
Pargny. Fr. 90*612b, 614b i 

38-524C. 

" Parguat** (ship) 98-6074. 
Parieasaura 98-184. 
Parinacoobas. Peru 91-206Q. 
Paris, Sir Archibald S0-162a. 
PAEiS, Fr. 99-33b; 91-lOOb 
(table), 930e; Big Bertha 80- 
253a; cost of Imng 80-759b: 
defence 91-1 364, 180a; econom- 
ic conference (1021) 91-2804; 
exchange 91-41o (table); forti- 
fications 99-47 lo; housing 91- 
400a; peace eonferenee 88- 
354. 

— , Ky.91-677b. 

" Farm ” (liner) 99-447a. 

Paris agreement (1910) 91-897ft. 
Park CiW, Utah ll^OO^. 

— Co., Wyo. 99-10910. 

Parker (botanist) 90-479b. 

— . ALTON BEOOXB 98-334. 

— , Barry 89-902C. 

— , 81E OXLBBET 99-334; 90- 
561a. 

— , G. H. 99-1 135a. 

— ,BOEATIO WILLIAM IB- 
34.. 


See fmge tI 45 tor mt^Umation Index eyeiiiun* 



lii-'-ht ci- th« four 

' y ‘.r.-- SV-- ciii99^ilti4\q^a!rtutm9f^U'tmgo. ■ 


ir, John M. tl-SOOb. 

-- W WABOmOTON. S. jr. 

F«rk«r» lot baron . 

Pai^ltoniburK. W.Va. SS-*1007a. 
FArkhiU, Cnn. St-1176d. 
Parkburtt. Frodnrio H. 31*883d. 
Parkin (botanist) S<h4a3<t. 

-^, iai asoAOB s. n-mh. 

Parkiiiaon, Tbomaa Bl-d60d. 
ParkinMon's disease: ««e Paraly- 
sis agitans. 

Pwrtonent BS«844d, 845b, 840a; 
80-1010 1, OSOa; Canada 81- 
1221d; India 81-444(1; Ireland 

80- 1027d; aiH>men in S0-1026d, 
88-lOaOd. 

— Act (1911) 80-08dd; 89-203a. 

— a913)80-1000d. 

Parliamentary War Savinits Oom- 

mitteo 88-3030. 

PAEMOOB, O. ALPEID 

OriPlMi, Ist baron 8a*33b; 81- 
493<r I 

Pai'oohial Church Councils (Pow- 
ere) Aot (1921) 80-674a. I 

Parol© (mil.) 81-15,^. I 

Paros, isl., Aeg.S. 80- 181a. 

Pnrral, Mex. 81-038a. j 

Parramatta, riv., N.S.W. 88- 
506c. 

PAREATT, 8XE WALTKE 88- 

34 ( 5 . 

J^arroy, foreat, Fr, 88-078©. 

PAEE7, SIR 0. BBBIRT B. 

88-34©. 

Parse© (asirbn.) 80-208© (note). 
ParMiiRH 30-4 .loo. 

Paraeval airship S0-55a, 

— nionopliiiio 80-40©. 

Para intermedia (annO S0-862b. 
PARSONS, AXiPRBO 88-34©. 
—.SIR CBAELBS ALOBR- 
non 88-34d; 80-027o; 88- 

420o. 

— , Frank 80-70 1 a. 

— , .G.A. aii(iCo. 8a-787d. 
Parsons, Kan. 81-073d. 

Parson’s Pond, NM; Sl-lOOOd. 
Partheniutn arssntatum 88-298©. 
Parthenogfinesis 80-784©, 967d; 
88-1 137h. 

** Partridge ’* (destroyer) 80-743©. 
Parviliers, Fr. 88-521d. 

Pasadena, Cal. 80-530a,700d. 

PA80AL, JXAN LOIBS 88- 

35a. 

Pasoarelia, Cesar© 81-612b. 
P^ueendi (etioyoUeal)' 80-682©. 
Pasohon, L. C. H. F. 81-358a; 
88-5590. 

Pasoher (biolofiSt) 80*481©. 
Pascoe, E. H. 81-21db. 

PA800U, aXOPANNI 8a-35b; 

81- 6 12a. 

Pas-de^oiais. dept., Fr. 81-11 2d 
(table) . 

Pashioh, Nikola 81-1 llSd, 400b; 
80-517©. 

Paso, El: see B1 Paso. 

Passaic, N.J. 81-1102bt 88-854d. 
Passarge, riv., Ger. 80-888 1. (C4). 
PasBohatiduele, Belg. 81-1008 
(F3), iioob. mod. 

Passenheim, Ger. 81-868a. 
Passive resistance (India) 81- 
4410. 

Passmore Edwards settlement, 
Loud.: eee Mary Ward settle- 
ment. 

Passport Aot (U.S. 1018) 80- 
505c. ^ ^ 

PASSV, PRCDtoO S8-35b. 

Pasteur, Louis 88- 100b. 
Pasteunaation 80-650d; 81-945a. 
Pastonohi, Franoeseo 81-61 2a. 
Pastor, Ludwiic von 80-327b. 
Pasubio, mt,, Alps S0-208a foil. 
Pasuruan, Jav. 81- 1005a. 

Patents, etc., Temporary Rules 
Act (1014) 8S-212b: S0-1005d. 
Paterson, Andrew Barton 80- 
312b. 

Marcus S8-784a. 

— , W. P. 80-680b. 

Paterson. N.J. 81-1 102b; 88- 
8540. 877d. 

Patey, Sir George E. 81-1071d, 
•* Pathhuder " (oruiser) Sl-1060d; 
8S-60.5b. 

Pathology 80-244o; 81-807o, 000b. 
PATIALA. BIB BHVPXNDAB 
Bingh, Maharaja of 88-856. 
Patna, India 81-437a. 

PATdN, 7EIDBEZ0X NOBL 
88-35(1; 80-8B2a. 

— , JOHN BROWN 88-85d, 

Patras, Or. 81-dOla. 

Patricia of Connaught, Prinoees: 

tee Ramsay, Lady Patricia. 
Patria 80-4doa. 

Patroolus (planet) S0^297a. 

Patrol (aircraft) 80-03©. 

— (naval) 80-466b; 81<*1070d, 
1206d. 

— boats 88-435a. 

Patronite <min.) 81-940b. 
l^tlerson, John Thomas 88-480b. 
— , Malcolm R. 88-7 17a. 

— , R. S. 80-046d. 


PATTX. ABBXANA J. M. 88- 

;i6d. ■ 

Patton, W. 8. 81-897a. 

Pau (general) 81-884d. 

Pauiilao, Fr; 81*U3e. 
Paul^pri]^ of the HelteneaD 81- 

— , Herbert tl<^o. 

— . .T, H, 88-U38a. 

— , R, W. 8d-806b. 

Paulcr, Akusiias Bl-^lOb. 
Paulhan, L. 80-16a. 

Paumotu, isle., pac.O. 88-2o; 

80- 2b. 

Pauperism l8-842o, 128b, 2Q0a. 
Pavotta (hot.) l^;i(K)a. 

Pavia, h. 81-030a. 

Pavludar, Russ.As. SS-408b. 
Pavlov, Alexis Petrovioh S8-1<X1©. 
Pavlova, Anna 30-795b. 
Pavlovitoh, Dimitry, 88-249(1. 
l*awlowo, Pol. 8l-l05ld. 
PaCriucket, R.I. iS^268d. 854d. 

“ Pay-as-you-go *' law 88-868a; 

81- lU7b. 

Payor, Friedrich von 81-271©, 
2720. 

Payment by resnlts (industry) 
88-046a; see aJeo Pioo© Work; 
Bobus on output. 

— of members 80-987d, 745© ; 
88-120d. 

Payne, Bruce E. 3t-710b. 

jrOBN BARTON 8a-85d. 
Payne-AHritih Tariff Aot (1009) 
88-883b. 

Paj/e, U 8l-1108d. 

P&antdn, Peter 81-409©. 

P boat SS-6l0a. 

Peabody, Francis 8. 80-7 13b. 
Peace (dieffnition) 8S-394d. 

— C(}lebrat>ons, Tiond. (1919) 
so- 1025b; 81-706(1; 88-456(1, 
1058o. 

PRAOB CONTBEBNOB 88- 

35di 81-7a3b, 144b; 80-841©; 
Aland la. 80-102n: Albania 80- 
107b; Arabia 80-166d: Ar- 
menia 80-200©; Australia 80- 
310a; Assrbifjftn 80-357a: Bel- 
gium 80-443b: Bolivia 80-468(1; 
China 80-050d; France 81- 
1460, 130d; Germany 8O-8IO0; 
Ireland 81-675©; Italy 81-628b: 
Japan Sl-655b; New Zealand 
81-865d; Persia 88-03o; Poland 
88- 123b; Portugal 88- 132a; 
Siam 88-466a; 8. Africa 80- 
485d; Trans-Caucasia 81-221 a; 
transport ©[uostion 88-771d; 
U.S. 8a*890a, lOlOd. 

Peace River, diet., Can. 88-74©. 

— Treaty: •©© Versailles, Treaty 
of. 

Peachey, 8. J. SS-800b. 

Peano, O. 81-875©; 88-96©. 
PEAEOB, CBAELXS 
Bprafue 88-47©. 

— , Franoin Barrow 88-1 124d, 
Pearl, H. 81-1 60; 80-75a. 

J’earl, mt., Nfd. 88-U36d; 81- 
llOOa. 

Pearl 80- 152a; SS-n36d. 

— fisheries 88-69b, 67a; 80- 
168c. 

Pearl Harbou r, Haw. 81-343d. 

PBAEB. BIR itowiN 88-47©. 
PBARBB PATRICK BBNRT 

81-47d; 81-663a, 8370. 

PBARBON, BIR b. ARTHUR 

S8-48a; 80-46.3h; 81-1 106b. 

— , George Shorwin Hooks 80- 
502d. 

H. D. 80-66d. 

— . John A. 81-1 221 d. 

— , Karl $l-16b; 88-1142©. 

— , Weotman D., 1st Visot. C!Jow- 
dray: aee Cowdray. 

PX8RY, ROBERT EDWIN 88- 
48b; 80-189b. 

— , land, Arot. 80-189©. 

Peas© (astronomer) S0-298d. 

— .Joseph A., 1st baron Gain- 
ford: tee Qainford. 

Peat 80-73a: 81-174©. 

Peoan nut 81-81a. 

Peeori-Giraldi (general) fl-OOla. 
Poch, Balk.Penm.; tee Ipek. 
Peohelbrpnn, Fr. SO- 11 5b. 

Peek, W. H. I0-605d. 

P6c 8, Hung. 81-405 (B5) , 406a. 
Pe^^ Besar, Mid.Pemn. 81- 

Pedder, Sir John 81*77 Id. 
Pedersen, P. O. 88- 1024a. 

Pedro Miguel. Pan. 88-24©. 
Peebles, 00., Scot., 88-841©. 

Peel. Al bert 8 0-088a. 

-.Arthur w. peel, ist 

Viset. 8a-48b. 

—, Sydney 81-44a. 

— wUliani George 80-677a. 

— , William Robert 88«48b; 458b. 
Peerage S0-986b; 8»-206a. 
Peet,T.G.80-179d. 

” Pegasus ” (oruiser) SS-lI2dA 

Peguy, Charles 81-l^a. ^ 


P4idl, JkUiis 81-4in>. 

Pe^,^la^%%?81-19©. 

Peim, $b^ Wohard H. »l-1067b. 
Peasant, Beig. 81-170©, 172 

ra^aggn. l^al. Areh. 81-jl095a. 
Pekar/i^uA Sl-4l9a. 
P1KZN0, ^na 88-48b, 724©; 

80*658a, 668©. 

Polarfonioin RM78a. 
Pelargonium J0-478a. 

Pelew, isl., Iroo.O. SB-1b.; tee 

riel il-48d. 

Pella, Gr, 80-182b. 
pblAbtan, OHARLBB CA- 

miUe 8a-48d. 

Pelletier, Georges ao-561b. 

Pollew, C. 81-:%)2d. 

“Pellew” (destroyer) 86-743c. 
PeUoniier, Fernand 81- 130b. 
Polopounesus, diet., Or. 80- 
3680. 

PeUa, riv.. Pol. 81-1054a. 
Peltorie, R. K. 80-40d. 

Peltier (b^uist) 8CM79b. 

Pelton wheel 80-0.''.2d. 

Pelves, Fr. 80-268 IV. (C2), 532c. 
Pelyoosauria 88-l3(i. 

Pemba, E.Af. 88-1124©. 
Pembrokeshire. 00., 8S-840h. 
Peha, Luis Saens; tee Baens 
Pefia. 

— , Pedro SS-32o. 

— Roque Saeusi tet Saens 
^ Pefia. 

Penang, Mal.Penin. 8S-580b, 
003o. 

‘‘Pefta CnstiUo'* (ship) 88-554©. 
Penchard, Fr. 81-854 I. (D7), 
855a. 

I’endleton, Greg. 81-1210a. 

Pend Oreille, lake. Ida. 88-056d. 
Pondulum 81-200b. 

Penet, Ger. 81-619d. 

Penggaram, Mid.Penin. Sl-836a. 
“Pottguins" (W.R.A.F.) 80- 
1010c. 

Penguin, Emperor S0-140d. 
Ponha, Jo&o 88-133a. 

Peninsular A Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co. 88-457d; 81- 
428a. 

PINLSY, WILLIAM B. 8S-48d. 

Penn, Bucks. 80-8l2b. 

Pennell, Harry 80-140©. 

— , Joseph S8-6a. 

Penuewill, Simon Solby 80-816b. 
Pennisetumjnirnureum 8X-759b. 
PBHNBTLVjmA. state, U.S. 
S9-48d; 80-700©; Sl-700a; 88- 
876b; anthracite 80-71 lb; car- 
notite 81-949b; hospitals 81- 
386d; infant mortality 81*467c; 
negro statistics Sl-lOOle; oil 
18-78a: timber 81-105b. 

*' Pennsylvania ’* (battleship) 88- 
428, plate V. 436d. 

— , UNITXRBXTT or Sl-SOd. 

— Hotel, N.Y.C. 81-1 nod. 

— Railway, U.S. M-951a. 

— Railway Station, N.Y.C. 88- 
230d: 80-lg9a. 

Penny banks 88-367a. 

Penobscot, riv., Me. 81-833a. 
Penoyre, John 88-1062©. 
Penrhyn, isl., Pao.O. 8S-2a. 
Penroee, Francis C. 80- 187a. 
Pensacola, Fla. 81-80© (table). 
PENBXOl^ 88-5lb. 53a: 80 

1007b, 828c; Canada 80-55Sa; 
New Zealand 81-1 126b; U.B. 
81-701 b. 80-649b, 737a. 

— MXNIBTRT 88-52©; 80-1013b, 
1028c, 81-344©; U.S. 88-52©. 

— , old age: tee Old Age Pensions. 
Pentecostal Holiness Church 80- 
092b. 

Penty, A. J. 81-324b. 

Poncanoe, Com. 89-600d. 
Peonage 88-2 Hb. 

Pe(ml«*8 Lyceum BB-877d. 

— Suffrage Foderation 88-1035c. 
People's theatres (Germany): 

see Volktbilhnen, 

Peoria. 111. Sl-423d; S8-8r»4d. 
Pt^latov, Victor 81-684d; 88- 

]*equalitet, N.H. SO-284d. 

Perak, state, Mal.Pemn. 81- 
835d; 88-5810. 

Peroarbonatos a0-959a. 
Peroepdou 80-426b; 88-96b. 
Perohmrates N)-959a; 81-51d. 
PBROZN, ALEXANDRE 8B-53d. 
Percival, Harold F. P. 88-494d. 
— ,JOjSN 88-64a; 8O-IOOO0, 
686d. 

Percussion (oil drilling) S8-78a. 
cap 80^128a. 
fuse 80-128d, 253d. 

— primer 80-l28c. 

— tubs 80-12!^ 

— welding sa-965a. 

Percy, 7th and 8th Duke of 
Northumberland: tee North- 
, umberlond. 


Pwey., Henry Algernon George, 
Earl 8I-H6O0. 

> William Alexander S0-U8b, 

Pereira, Colom. 80-722©. 

Perekop, riv., lath. 81-1066©. 
Perespa, Russ. 80-888 II. (II), 
Pores, E. B. SO-l92o. 

— do Ayala, liamon 88*558©. 

— OALDOB, BENITO 88-54b. 
552a. 

Perguud, Louis 81-1534* 
Pericardial thoraoolysis 8i-346b. 
Purioarditis Sl-346a, 347d. 
Pericardium 81-346a. 

Perier, W. B. 80-800b. 

Peridre, Arhauld do la 88-607o, 
Perim, isl., Arab. 80-4d. 

Dsgh, rots.. Bulk. 80-51 8a. 
Poricidicals 81-lufed; SO- lie, 
694b; U.S. 81-1042d, 1113c, 
l8-3a. S0-286a. 6’«eo/#<> News- 
papers. 

Periodicity 81-7c, 2l2b, 1168b. 
PoHpatua 80-060(1. 

FSRIBCOFB 88-54(1, 279o; 80- 
644d, 6460. 

Periatcr, mt., Balk.Ponin. 80- 
370b. 

Perkin, Arthur George 80- 
478a. 

— . WILLIAM HENRY 8a^56b. 
Perkins, R. C. L. 80-926U. 
Porkinsiella succhauicida 80- 
025a. 

Perkins Law (1016) 81-548o. 
Porks, Sir U. W. 80-688a. 

Perlok, diat., Sum. 81-1006b. 
Pcrlis, state, Mal.Penin. 81- 
8364. 

Perm, Russ. 81-684o. 
Permanganate of potash: ««© 
Potassium permanganate. 
Pernambuco, Bras. i0-490b; 88- 
603d. 

Pornau, Esth. 81-1 lb. 
PBRNERSTOUTO, ENQEL- 
bart 88-5O0. 

Pdronne, Fr. 80-275d; 88-511(1, 
615 (07), 622b, 626b, 636 (AO). 
_ 970 (C5), 1003o; 8X-1010d. 
Peroxide 88-103b. 

Peroxidase 88-l03b. 

Perpignan, Fr. 81-U7 (C4). 
Perrins, Charles W. D. 81-1 226d. 
Perris, Ernest. Alfn^ 81-1 100b. 

George Herbert 81-1 108b. 
FiRRY, JOHN 88-560. 

— , W. J. 80-160a. 

FBRBHXNO, JOHN JOBBFH 
88-805a, 1002d, 1004u; 81- 
932c: 3a-56d, 1033c; S0-1025b; 
81-003(1; Mexico 88-800d. 803a; 
81-038a. 

PERSIA 88-67b. 64d; 81-21b; 
army 88-04b; oommunications 
88-58d; finance 88-64a; pe- 
troleum 8S-72b. 

“ Persia ” (ship) M-007d. 
PERSIAN OULF 80-68 (J2), 
lG8b; Sl-015c; 8a-05b, 50a. 
Perspective, inclined 88-624a. 
Perspiration (mod.) 8a-650a. 
Pcrsulphates 80-050a. 
Persulphurio acid 80-059c. 
PERTAB SINGH, SIR 88-6O0. 
Perth, Austr. 80-307a. 

— Boot. 88-8410. 

— Amboy, N.J. S0-962b. 

Pertbes, Fr. 80-602b. 

PertiiHliire, 00., Scot. 88-841o. 
PERU, rep., B.Am. 88-69d, 

1083(1, SO-3680, 81-208c; cop- 
per 80-751(1; International Fi- 
nancial Confcrenco Sl-68a; 
petroleum 88-72b; wool 88- 
1073c. 

Pcscantina, It. 81-600 (A5). 
Pessoa, Epitaoio da Bilva 80- 
404a. 

PET A IN, HENRI P.B.O.J. 

88-10021^ d, 71b; 81-138o; SO- 
268d; Champagne 80-G16d; 
80-6 lie; Bt. MiMel 88-1032©; 
Verdun dooision 88*479©. 

Peter (King of Berbia) 80-374©, 
517(1; 81-078e. 

— (Prince of Moutenogro) 81- 
9790. 

Peterborough, Can. 80-548a. 

— , Northaiits. 88-l^la, 840a. 
Peterhead, Boot. 8S-000c. 

” Peter Pan *’ statue 81-108d. 
Peters, Andrew James 80-476b. 

KARL 8B-71d. 

— , Rollo80-867a. 

Petersburg, Va. 88*927b; 80- 
700d. 

Petersofi, Sir Arthur Fredk. 88- 
168d. 

SIB WILLIAM 88-71d; 80- 

500b. 

Peter the Great, bay, Russ.As. 

' S8-468d. ''''''' 

Petit, OabrieUe 80^4350. 

Petite Buisse^ hUls, Pr. 88-621d. 
.Petit Morin, riv., Fr. 81-867b. 
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Pethybridgo (baoteriolokhtO 
478d. 

Petiura (politiciun) 88-830b. 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders S0*l80a. 
P^Hkow (Probrkow), Pol, 80- 
8881. (CIO). 

Potrograd, Russ. 88-319a, 334a; 
81- 12c, 930a. 

Petrol 88^76o: Sl-906a, 520a; 

80- 1 lObJtabie). 

Petrolea, Can. 8a*78b. 

Petrol engine 81-519e. 
PETROLEUM 8a-72a. 85d,143b; 

8l*174tt; Alaska 80-104a; Al- 
sace 80- 11 5b; boring inc^thcxls 

81- 950a; Egypt 8^040c; ex- 
plosives, UB(} in 80-635b; Gali- 
cia 88-124c; Germany 81-2.16a; 
Mexico 8l-f>3fib; Netherlands 
India 81- 1096b; Persia 88-66e; 
Trinidad 88-1007©; t .B. 88- 
147(1, 1091c, 81-677b (table), 

PXTROLOair 88-81 C. 
l*etroI Bubstitntes 81-006c. 

— tins 80-.502b. 

Petropavlovsk, Russ.As. 88-468a. 

" i*etropavlovsk " (battleship) 88- 
430b. 

Potrovsk, Russ.As. 88-468d. 
Pettersson, Otto 81-1108(1. 

Peyton, W. E. 38-397 b. 

PAsfmas, Pr. 81-117 (C4). 

Pfttstfttt, Fr. 81-167b. 

Pfeiffer, Richard 80-075©. 
Ffeifferie bacillus 80*362d; 

480a. 

Pfeil (general) 81-1061d, 

PFLANZER-BALTIN, 

Freiherr von 8S-86d; 80-808©, 
863c; 81-80 Id, 81H©: 88-2060. 
Pforte, S.W.Af. 81-230©. 

Phaffans, Fr. 31-166 (C4). 
Piiagbcytosis 81-880b. 

PhaiBtos, Crete 80-181b. 
Phalsburg, Fr. 81-I60c. 

Phantom circuit 88-71 Id. 
PHARMACOLOGY S8-86d. 
Pharmakovski, A. SO-182o. 
I*hj»^s-Dodge Corporation 81- 

Phenol ‘80-636o; Sl-50b; 8S-I46a. 
Phenotype 81-0 lie. 

Pheiwlulunine S0-643d. 
PHtLADELPHIA, Pa. 88-88b, 
4Sd. 854b; bousing 81-401 b; 
infant mortality Sl-407d. 

— University tl-21b. 
Philanthropies, social 8i-872a, 

871b. 

Phiiby, Harry St. John B. 80- 
105a. 

PhilippeviUe, Belg. 81-I68b: 88- 
M(F4). 

— Alg. 81-292b. 

Philippi, Or. 80-182b. 

Philippine Commission 8t-88to. 
PBILEPPXNB XB. 88-860d. 76b, 

4e3d. 

Phili^^opolis, Balk.Penin. 80- 

Philipps, Sir Owen 88-4570. 
Phiiippson A. Sl-21Gb. 

Philisunes 80- 179b. 
PHILLIMORE. W. G. F, 
PhUluiors, Ist baron 8S-03b.l 
Phillip, Emanuel 82-1030d. 
Phillips, Bir Lionel S0*366a. 

— , Marion 38- 1060a. 

— , Sir Percival 81-1 108b, 

— , BTEPHEN S8-03b. 

— , W. A. 80-124. See alto Preface. 
80-XIV; Putumayo 88-213, 
214(1; Self-Determination 88- 
301, 3060. 

Phillips- Wolley, Clive 80-56 la, 
PHILLPOTTB, EDEN tS-93o. 
FHILOBOPHY 80-773b; 88- 

03o. 

Phlebotomus fever 81-806d. 

— papatosii; see Sand-fly. 
“Phoca” (ship) 80-190b. 

Phocis, dist., Or. 81*300c table; 

80-1 81a. 

Phoenicia, dist., N.Af. 88-l7b. 
Phoenix, isls., Pse.O. SS-2b. 

“ Phoenix ” (warship) 81-364d. 
Phoenix 81-1 107b. 

Phone 88-52»b. 

Phonometer 8S-529b. 

Phosgene 88-1 16b, 111c. 
Phosphates 80-74a, G42ar 81- 
llGOc; Florida Sl-81b; Idaho 
SI-422d; Tunisia 88-787b. 
Phosphorus 80-86b, 360b. 960b. 
Photo-eleotrie ©ell 80-304©, 
Photography 80-950b, G36b; 81- 
215b, G24d; oelestinl 80*298©: 
illustrated papers 81-1 105b; of 
spirits 88-202b. 

Photometer Sl-42Gc, 766b, 
Photometry 80-304 h. 
Photo-synthesis 81- 1 169b, 
Phototropy 30-477(1. 

Phthiotis, dept., Or. 81-dOOo 
(table). 

Phthisis Sl-461d. Set alto Tubei^ 
culosis. 

Phugoid oscillation S0-83g« 

Phy corny oes 80-477d. 
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JPhyUikopdt Aec.B. 

Phylloxom i0*025b: it-B37o; 

^ylo-|»lAnktoii: ,««# Plank ton. 
PhyaiaAl outturo Bl-8B0q, UBScl, 
9m, 1117a; 8o*^ioa. 
*<*l^onomeoA IB'- 201(1. 

1^07^ 8^6 lb, 

mniohoat u - booo ; bi * 

1135a. 

Phytduii Smithii S0-025 a. 
Phytopathology; #00 under But* 
any. 

Phvtophthwa lAfoatana; 000 Po- 
tato blijjcht. 

Piano d'Qrt«» It. i0-003a: 81- 
1137b. 

Piano Workora* Strike 88-r>8m>. 
PiAtek, Pol. 80-BBa I. (C»). 
PiAve. riv., It.; mllitAry opern- 
tione 81«6(M) (D5), 025c. 01 1 a, 
eood loll.; 80-570a 
PiAiia, It. 81-000 (B6). , 

Pibor, riv., N.E.AI. 80-60tl. 
Pioardy, prov., Kr. 81-U5b. 
PiOAMO. Pablo 88-7a. . 

Picoirilli, Atlllio 88-:i80d. 
Piohon, Stephen 81- 144a; 88- 
3Bb. 

Pickard, Oreenlea! Whittier 88 - 
](^5d. 

PlOKBEXHa, BDWAED 
OllArlea 80-20^: 88-r>59d. 
Percivol S. IJ. ao-479o. 
Picketing, peaccnil 81-09Bo. 
PiokfonI, Mary 80-(MW)d. 
Piokthall, Marjorie 80-5(10o, 661a. 
Piooiugny. Fr. 88i*O70a. 

Piwo Aoid 81-60a: M-14 Ca. 
Pioton, iel.. Pac.O. 81-1072d. 
Picture palace: 000 untier Cin- 
ematograph. 

Piece work 80-82 la; S8-370b, 
046b, 042o. 

Piedmont Sanatorium, Vo. 88- 
028b, 

Piemeiael (botoniei) 80-47Bo. 
Phipape, P, de 81-663b. 
Bieroj^jBeorge Waaiuogton 88 - 

— , Palmer E. 81-10320. 

— , W. 80-688a. 

— , W. H. 90-7!ilh, 

Pieroe-Sinith converter 80-76lb. 
Pieri. Gino 81-a47a. 

Pierre. S.Diik. S8-548n. 

Pierrefeu, Jean do 81- 153d. 
Picrrepont, Fr. 88-61 8b, 
Pieetany. CcoohIov. 80-780a. 
Pietermoriteburg, B. AI . 81- 

1058e. 

PiBtre, Fr. 80-268 11. (04). 

Pig 88-146a, 890a, 630d; 81- 
410a. 

Pigeon 8a-064b; military ueo 81- 
SllA. U-487d. 

Pig iron 81-502a: 88-107o. 
Pi^enta^ (of plante) 88-042d; 

Pig-tail (Chineee) 80-056b. 
Pilgrim. O. E. 80-144n; 81-2l0b. 
Pilgrim Fathers 80^688a. 305d. 
Piliott. riv., Pol 80-888 I. (DIO), 

Pif^' Ridge, Belg. 88-OOOb. 
IIO60. 

Pill-box (miUt) S8-482b, 090b. 
1106a. 

Pillow lava: 000 Spilite. . 
Pillup5nen, Pol 8l«870d. 

Pilot (aircraft) 81-83b. 
b Blot me*’ (drifter) 88-61 la. 
Pilebury meter i8-628d. 

Pileudeki (politician) 8t-2d, llOa. 
Pilldown skull 80-i44o; 81-216a. 
HlwlMki, Dith. 80*^888 lit (B4). 
Pirn. Herbert 81-1 )07b, 

Pimple, poeitiuu. !«>. 81-278d. 
Pinebot, Gi8or^ i0-531b; 88- 
881d. 

Pinckney, Merritt W. S0-640b. 
Plndue, region, Balk.Penin. 80- 
37O0. 

Pineal gland 80-S62b. 

Pineapple canning 8l-342o. 
PineliaSrFla. 81.^1 0. 

PXHXRO, sm AETBUE W. 

S8-104d; 81-20. 

— , Norlwrto 80-l02c. 

Pink bollworm 80-026b. 

Pinol (bishop) Sl-a22o. 

Bnsk. Russ. 80-888 III. (E9); 
Sl-778a; i8-122d. 

? in8ker. lieo 88-1130b. 

into, Uberato 88-1310. 

Pinsgau, diet.. Aue. 81-600(01). 
Pioskorowioe, Giol. 80-868 a. 
Botskov, Pol Sl-70()e. 702b. 

Pipe (engin.) 81-1148b. 

— (ir<>n) ai-5ftib. 

— (tobacco) tt-784o. 

-» line 88-785; 

Piperidine (Aminopentane) 88 - 


ThU indmi Kola XrX«» dmJy. 

See Vol. ATX/Jir. inelueive. 


Piraeus, Qr. 81- 301a. 
Pirandello, tuig' 8l-612b. 
I^irano, It. 81-600 (E5). 
Pirate auction 80-687b. 


Pbenne. Heart 80-4881: 81- 

150o; FrederioQ, Paul|l-150<si 
— . Jacques 80-4460. 

1st baron 88-10^7^60, 46ic; 

80- 10l8d. _ 

Brseon, toitis V. 88-lOa. 

Pisa. It. il-203o. 

Pisiaia,djuit.. Asia M. 80-182d. 
FXtiAiMM>» X.I70XXH 88-106a. 

Pissek, riy., Pol. 81-892a. 
FlOTdlt 88-106b; 80-136b; 81- 

lOllb. 

— (depth charge) 88-613b. 

Piston 80-4 lb. 

Pistysnka. riv.,. Pol 81-806b. 
Pistyn, Gnl 81-806b. 

Pitch (min.) 81-463b. 

Pit committees 81-602d. 

Pite, Beresfurd 80-428b. 
Pithecanthropus oreotust 000 Pilt- 
down skull. 

Pithos burials 80-181 c. 

Pitot head (anemometer): 000 Dy- 
namic pressure. 

— tube 80-28a. 

Pitt, Frances 88-1 136a. 

Pittman, Key 8t-408b. 

Pittman Act (1018) Sl-462a: 88- 
406d. 408b. 

Pittsburg* Ban. 81-673d (table). 
PZTTSBVEOK. Pa. 88-48d. 
854o; 81-467d; S0-670d. 

— University 88-IO811. 

Pituitary gland 80-8620. 
lUura, dept., Peru 88-7 la. 
PIU8X. (Pope) at- tOHaj 80-6820. 
nos XX. (i(c.p«) tt-iolo. 

Pivot, eocentne 80-734b. 

Pivotal men 80-2 14d, 818d, Saib; 

81- 7100. 

Plagiodase felspar 88-840. 
I'lagiaulax 88-144. 

Plague Sl-60, 4340, 807a: 80- 
027b. 

PlaiUy.Fr. 81-8650. 

Plaistf^, FrerJoriok W. 8t-833c. 
Plonchette 18-2010. 

Planck, M.K.E.L. 80-946o: 81- 
354b. 

Planoy, Fr. 81-858o. 

Plano (map) 88-624a. 

Planer 81-826d. 

— , oonereto $l-820b. 

Planet S0-.3O2o: S8-261b. 

— 1920 HZ. 80-207^ 
Planetesimal theory 81-210b. 
Plankton 81-1 169b: 80-481e. 
Plante, fossil: 000 Paloeobotony. 
Plasma (physiol) S8-202b. 

Plastic surgery 81-901d, 904a; 

80- 835b. 

«— wcldii^ 88-720C. 

Plostid pigments 80-477d. 
Platbcen. S.W.Af. 81-230d. 

Pluto (camera) 80-.'!l4lc. 

— glass 81-200b; 80-431o. 

— mill Sl-603b. 

Platen (typography) 80-462d. 
I’latform carrier 90-24Sd. 

— , submarine 81-215b. 
Platforms, political, 1916 (U.S.) 
S8-803b. 

Platinum 80-630bi 81-036b: 88 - 
145d. 216a. 

Plato, research on 88-90o. 
Platoon 81 -470a. 

Pluttsburg, N.Y. 80-737b; 88 - 
70lb. 

Plntyeilra: 000 Pink bollworm. 
riatien, Qer. 88-373a; 81-232d. 
Plantskohmen. Pol Sl-872c. 
Playfair, Nigel 80-857a. 

Plusa. Leonidas 80-020d. 
Pleasant, Ruffin O. 81-800b. 
Plehisoite ai*633d; 88-342d, 

301 d, 404d. 

Plohve (general) 86-900o. 
Pleistooone period 81-21 &d; 10- 
145b. 

Plekhanov. Q. 88-31 8a. 
FXJBNXE, XEN8T, Freiherr von 
•f-lOSc. 

Pleoehroic halo Si-940a. 

Plrss (IJonvendon (1916) 80-914b; 

88-4 17a. 

Pleura 81-347b. 

Pleure, Fr. 81-858o. 

Pleurisy Sl-340a. 

Pliocene period 8S-660, 74a. 
Pliohippus 88-12, Plate II. 

Plock, Pol 80-888 I. (C8). 
Ploegsteert, Bdg. 88-1098 (08): 

81- 81 4b. 

Ploesci, Hum. 88-302b', iO-021o. 
Ploetx, Alfred S8-a20a. 

Ploss, Alexander tl-4l0e. 
Ploughing 80-70b; 88-740b. 
Plouvaln, Fr. 80-268 IV. (C2) . 
Plowman, George Thomae 81- 
lOTiBd. 

Plum 80-470e. 

Plunil>-line 8 1-a04 a. 

PLUMXE, RXEBXET O. O 
Plumer, 1st baron 88-108d, 
980d; 81-607d. B37a. 


Plummer, Henry Crosior 18- 
309d. 

Plunket, David R., let Boron 
RaUunore: 000 R^more. 
Plunkett, Count Q. ,84-666d, 

673a. _ 

— .gm BEOEAcn ctiEXOif 
m-loOb; 88-1028 a; 81-568fi. 
Pluralism (phii^.) 88-96b* 

Plural voting 80-l^b. 

PlUskow, Gen. rvon ll-1064a. 
Plutonic eolidiB^ttion Sl-213b. 
Plymouth, Dev. 88-840d; .80- 
1025d. 

Pl^m^th Brethren (N.YO 80<i 

I’lieurnatio gun i8-777o. 
Pneumonia 80^-1644, 304b; 81- 
8a: 81-906a. 

Pneumothorax, arBEciol 88-784b. 
Ptuewo, Pol 81-1065b. 

Pocodow, Riias. 80-888 II. (12). 
Pocatello, Ida. 81-422b. 

Podbora, Pol. 81-1064e. 
I’oddubowek, Pol 81-873b. 
Podewils, Klemens, Graf von 88 - 
410b. 

Pc^^jt^l^^Podgorge), mts., It. 81- 

Podiebrac^, Cseoslov. 80-786a. 
Podkamien, Russ. 88-296d. 
PODMOU, PBAKK 88- 100b. 
Poflolia, dist.. Russ. 88-8290. 
PodosVPol 81-1052d. 

Podrina, Serb. 88-308c. 
Poelkapclle, Belg. 88-1008 (E2). 
U07d, mod. 

Pogrodee, Balk.Penin. Sg 364d. 
Pohl Htigo von 80-849d; 81- 
1073a; 8a-606d. 

Pointe-A-Btre, W.I. 81-l.'16o. 
Point Grey, B.C. 88-907b; 80- 
605b. 

PoiiitoUie eloctrio lamp: 000 Arc- 
incandescent electric lamp. 
Poieon 81-59a. 

— OA0 WAEPAEB 88-1 lOb; 
81-I037b; S0-871a; 88-48(>d: 
Al i^ measures 80-309d, 88- 
610c. Sl-003d; first attack 
by 88-96.3b; masks S8-1067o; 
treatment of patients Sl-002o: 
IJ.S. manufacture 81-1021)5. 
Poitiers, Fr. 81-1 18d; 81-117 
^ (113). 

Poix, Fr. 81-167d. 117 (Cl), 
Pojttntt, It. 81-600 (C6). 
POLAND 88-U7a. 820o: agri- 
culture S8-124o; constitution 
88-124a: finance 8i-125o, 80- 
746c. 8i-265c; labour legisla- 
tion ll-694d; manufactures 88 - 
124o: National Committee 88- 
2d;women’s suffrage 88 - 1039b. 

History 88-n9a; 80-341b; 
88 - 108 la: International Finan- 
cial Conference Sl-68n: pence 
treaty 88-40b: Russia 88-3 10b, 
81-34o; SUcMiian award 88-405a; 
war theatre (1914-5) 80-886b. 
Polanka, riv., Pol. tl-SOHa. 

Polar body (biol) S0-967d, 
Polaris (star) 80-300a. 

Polarity, magnetic 80-296o. 
PulariBtttion of light Sl-M8b. 
Polosok, Albin n-36M. 

Pole, South, discovery of 80-1 40b. 
Pole-Evane (botanist) 80-478c. 
Pole trailer 88-996 (plate). 

Police 81-604b; Ireland 81-580n; 
strikes (1018) 80-1022d, 1026a; 
women: 000 Women Polioe. 
POLIOI (U.8.) 8a-126a. 

— , Factories, etc., Act (1016) 81- 
669c; 88-069a. 

Policy (insuranoe) 8lHI04a. 

— , participating 81-492b. 
Poliomyelitis: see Uoine-Medin’s 
disease. 

Polish National Catholic Church 
(U.S.) 80-(i92b. 

Polk, l-'rank l^yon 88-36b. 

Willis 80-l88d. 

p 6 lLXO, ALBXETO 8a-126b; 

80- 528b. , 

Polo 8a-665d; 81-331a. 

Polonium 88-219d. 

Poltava, Russ. 88-829n. 

’’Polybe”; 000 Reinach. Joseph. 
Polyesie, dist.. Gal SI-W80. 
Polygon Wood, Belg. 88-1 107b. 
Polygordius |0-070a. 

Polymt'rism 88-209a. 

J’omcrania, pfov., Ger.'‘ai-264a. 
Pominereull, Fr. 80-264 I. (^). 
“ Pommerii ” (warship) 81-607b. 
Pomona, igl.. Soot. il-374a. 
Potiape, isls.. Pao.O. 81-1071b. 
Ponehoux, Fr, W-636 (B8). 
Poneyes, Lith. 80-888 III. (CO); 

81- 7T7d. , 

Ponta Dolgada, Aiores 88-lr32a. 
Pont-5rMou«son, Fr. 8t»164(Bl), 
16.3a. 

Pontarlier, Fr. 8t-117 (02). 
Pontaven group (painting) S8-6a. 
PonU Vnndln, Fr. 80-266o, 268 
U, (E8). 


pi0iitflvert; Frk 88-6130, ^ ; 
Pontebba, It. 81-600 (B3). 
Ponte di Bave, It. 81-000 (D6), 
Pontevedra* prov.^SfMim8h-549(L 
I’ontiac. Mich. 81-^9l0d; 80-700d. 
Pontianak (rubber) 9^2SfBc. 
Pontiseo, fort. Belg. ^1-763#. 
PontfMn 80-49d, 500o. 

— bridge S0-602d. 

Pontonpidan, Henrili 80-833b. 
Pont Kouge, Fr^ 8IM01a. 
PontruetVFr. I^53;id. 

Pool (w6^) 80-1026d. 

— Boara 81-76c. 

aoo,, 

81-.345b; infirmaries 81-894b, 
1103c; U.B. 88-87 la. 

— Law Commieeiou (1905-0) 8t- 
844d. 

PopCf John Russell 80-187d. 

— , Sir Joseph 80-660a, d. 
Pcjwm^be, 88-1098 (A4); 

Poplar, dist., Lond. 80-07d; 81- 
7«6o. 

Popovich (general) 82-408a. 
POPPBE, DANZXL 88-mb. 
Poppy 80-6050. 

Population, inoreaee of (U.S.) 
n-852a, 0. 

Porcher, E. A. 80-1 83b. 
Porcupine, diet., On, 81-1 176e. 
Poroeephalue Sl-806d. 

Porphyry deposits 80-760b. 
Porquorolles, isl, Fr. 8I-II80. 
Porras, Belisario 88-22b. 
Porrentruy, Swits. 88-168d. 
Porritt, Edward SO-66O0. 
Portadown, Ire. 88-842a. 
Portolegre, Port. 88-133a. 

Port Arthur, Can. S0-648a; 81- 
840d. 

— Arthur, China S0-166b. 

— Arthur, Tex. 88-7 18d. 

— Augusta. Austr. 80-306b. 

— Bell, Ugan. 88-8286. 

— Darwin, Austr. S0-306b. 
Elisabeth, 8. Af. 88-630a, 546b. 

POETXE, BENJAMIN O. 88- 
128b. 

— , BOEAOX 88-1280. 

■ — , William Sydney: $ee Henry, O. 
Port Erin, I.ofM. Sl*1169d. 
Porte seaplane 8O-6O0. 

Port Haroourt. Nig. 81-1 136b. 

— Herald, C.Af. 81-1 166a. 

— Huron, Mich. il-940fl 

— KemWtt, N.S.W. 80-063b. 

— Kunda, Esth. 81-nb. 
Portland, Me. 81-832a (table); 

38-854d. 

— , Oreg. 81-1216a; 88-864b. 
Portland cement 88-85cl 14Ca. 
Port Louis, Maur. 81-887 b. 

— Moresby, N.G, 81- 1072a. 

— Nelson, Can. 81-840d. 

Porto Alegre, Bras. 80-490d. 

— Eeperoncu, Bras. 80-492c!. 
Port of London: see London, 

port of. 

Port of London Authority 80- 
995a: 81-10620. 

Porton, Wilts. SS-113o. 

Porto Novo, Dab. 80-794b; 81- 
155a. 

— Primero, It. 81-600 (E5). 
Porto Rican Citisenship and 

Civil Government Act (1017) 
88-l7ld. 

POETO EZCO, isl, W.I.: 88- 
128c; 81-2 160. 

Port Baid, Egy. S0-164b (map), 
030d; 88-603C. 

— San Pedro, Cal. 81-798d. 
Portsea, Hunts. 81-640c. 
Portsnxouth, Hants. 88-840d; 80- 

41.5c, 978d. 

— , N.H. 81-1 101a. 

— , O. 81-1 171d. 

— , Vn. 8a-027b, 855a. 

Port Stanley, Fidk.Is. Sl-56a. 

— Sudan, Egy. 88-6 15a, d. 

— Sunlight, Ches. 81-768a: 88- 
160c. 

POETUQAL S8-120a; 81-22d: 
SO-680 (table) , 402a; finance 81- 
41c (table), 88-132n; history 
80-884d. Si-551a. 1079b; In- 
ternational Financial Confer- 
ence 81-68a; navy 88- 132b. 
POETUOVX6B XA8TAFEZOA 
(Mosambique) 88- 133b: BO- 
OS (Q6), 68b foil, 884d; geology 
ai-216o; Transvaal Conven- 
tion 80-814d. 

— West Africa (Angola) 80-68 
(E6). 

Posch, Eugen 81-4 19b. 

Posen, P^. 38-1 24d; 81-32d. 
Posiuo, riv., It, 81-600 (B6). 
Position warfare: see Trench 
Warfare. 

Positive column 81-198b. 

— pressure torch 88-966 (figs. 
2 and 8). 

— rsiya 81-105d. 

Poska. J. 81-t8o. 


Postal order 8i-07Dfi. 

— Savings Banks Aot (101(6 8i« 

888a. ■ ■ . 

Post ami Postal Service 88-869d: 

80- 600d, 9S2Ui 10260$ 

794b; aenalSO-lOb. 81-704b£ 
srmy 88-150d, 1097a; oablca 
88-600ri; oenamrahip 80-502d; 
life iusuraace 81-494b; natiooc^ 
aiisation 81-1064b. 

Posts vy, Lith. 11- 1066a, 1067a 
— , battle of: see Narooh Lake. 
Poet-Dispatch S8-2iab. 

Poster 80-Ho; 8S-3d. 
Postgeneration 80-97 lo. 
Post-iinpressioniBni 88-388a. 

Post Office Saving Bank 88 - 
362d. 

Postponement of Payments Bill 
_ (1914) a0-1006d. 

Potseh 80-73c; 88-102b, 223b: 

industry 81-1090a, 80-1 16b. 
felspar 81-285 h. 

Potaesium bichromate 81-463a. 
chlorate 80-068d; 81-62a. 
hydroxide 80*958(1. 
permanganate S8-910e. 

Potato 80-79C. 479c; 81-176b; 
8S-142d, 

■ blight 80-478d. 

Potoutial (^ysics) 88-726b. 
-difference 81-18;id, 192d. 

electric 81-1930. 

Potentiometer 88-2 16b. 

Pothxor, Aram J.iS8-260d. 
POTZOEBE, 08KAE U-134ii. 
406c, 410b. 

Potomac, riv., D.C. 88-O660. 
Potoei, Bol 30-466a. 

Potsdam, Gor. 80-298a. 

Potter, F. L. 88-10960. 

Potters Bar, Mdi. 80-97a. 

Potticr, Edmond 80- 150b. 

Potts, 88-11370. 

Pouget, Emile S0-661d; 81- 130b. 
Po^hkwjwie, N.Y. 81- 11 14c; 

Pouilly, Fr. 81-lG7a. 

Poulsen, Frederik 80-lS2a. 
Fotds en arc generator 88- 1024b. 
POULTET 88- 134b. 

Pounds, John 80-487b. 

Pourtnles, Count Frederick de 

81- 29d. 

Povoa de Varxim, Port. 88-133a. 
Powder safety 80- 1 33b. 

Powell, Alfred H. 80-283c. 

POWXE, 8ZE WZLLZAM T. 88- 

140b. 

Power busser 88-480b. 

— factor (elec.) 80-9.54b. 

— transmission 81-1064o. 

POYNTXE, 81E XDWAED J. 

88-140b. 

Poynting, J. H. 80-459o; 88-41 7d. 
Poxharevats, Serb. 88-398o. 
PoxidrAs, Fr. 88-616 (C4), 51 3o. 
Pragmatism 88-93d. 

Prague, Czeoslov. 80-786 (map), 
343a, 785d; 81-41c (table); 88- 
1118a. 

Prahova, dept.. Rum. 88-302d. 
Pratt, Enoch 80-395o. 

— , J. U. 81-2l4a, 606a. 

Prayer, Book of Common 80- 
674b. 

Preanger residency, Jav. 81- 
1095a. 

Precambrian 88- 10c. 

Preceptorial system 88-101 7a, 
Pi'ecosaion (gyrocompass) 80- 
733da 

PESXOl, 8XE WILLIAM 88- 

140b. 

Preference, Imperial: see Ixn* 
porial preference. 

— shares S0-566b. 

Preferential tariff S0-099b, 1025d; 

sugar 88-6 17d; tobacco 88- 
734d. See also Tariff reform. 
Progcl, riv., Pol. 80-887d. 

— Instcr. Oer. 80-888 I. (D3). 
Pregnancy 8O-66O0, 84:ta; 81- 

94aa. 

Premier Gas Engine Co., Ltd. 81- 
615b. 

Premium (gold) 81-294a. 

— (insurance) 80-7 46d. 

— bonus Sa-046d. 

Pr^niy Chapel Fr. 80-636 (C4). 
IVcudergast, S. Morct y: see 
Moret y I’rendergast. 

Prepared news, doctrine of 88 - 
2910. 892d, 1019a. 
Preraphaelite art 38-6c. 
Prerogative, Royal 80-986b; 81- 
217c. 

Prosan (general) 80-914d. 

Presba, mt., Balk.Penin. 80-370b. 
Presbyterianism S0-688fi, 51 Id; 
England 80-538a, 88 - 1041a; 

U.S. Statistics 80-692b^ 
Presentation (psyobctl.) 88-95a. 

“ President Howard *' (ship) 81- 
759tt. 

Presidential Election (1912, 1920) 
88-290d, 1017b. 1020d- 81- 

U17d: 80-838a, 


See page 1145 tor explanation pt Index system. 
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Pren Burwiu S0-593ft: Sl>U07d. 
FreMburs, Hung. SO-TSSd; Sl- 
406a, 410o^ 

nuHczt db 

•l-l40b. 

in VP'ar Tim$ tZ«^U08«. 
Pim lawa ft0-844a, 6Ha, 624d. 

Sm aUo Cenaorsliip. 

Frenfura ({htmoapkare): •«« At- 
moapbeno prawiure. 

(ba^tioi) ao- 388 c. dSda, 

-* height MMGb. 

Preatage, Edgar it«183a. 

Preatop, Jamaa Hanry S0»306a. 

— , Lionel Sl-951o. 

— , W, T. R. lO-WOb, 

Preston, Lanes. M-d40d. 
Freatrud, K. 9Q*-I40b. 

Prestwioh fluid mioromater fll- 

8260. 

Preauinption of death lMb443d. 
Pretq, Kamos M-131o. 
PBT^OBU, SjU. n-140e, 530a; 
M-Sd. 

Preua, Jacob A. 81-063a. 

Preusa, Hugo U-248d. 
Preusa-Eylau. Qer. il-270h. 
Prevention of Crueh;>r to Chil- 
dren, National Society for 80- 
647o: 81-692b. 

Prevention of Seditious Meetings 
Act. India (1911) 81-436a. 
Preventive medieine 81-898b, 
003d, 900d; 88-7l7b. 

— aurimry Sl-003d, OOOd, 

— woi« (social) 88-87 Id. 

Prevesa, Or. 81-300o (table), 

dl3a. 

Previous examination; sea Little- 
go. 

Pi*evoat, Francis; see Battersby, 
Henry Francis Prevoat. 

— , Marcel 81-l52o. 

Prociosi, Giovanni 81-dl2d. 
Preasolitti, Giuseppe 81-612d. 

** Priam*’ (planet) 80-297a. 

Pria Fora, It. 80-290b. 

Pribilof, isls., Alsk. 80-104o foil. 
Pribram, A. F, 80-327b: sea alao 
Preface 80-Xn. Francis Fer- 
dinand 81-147-149a; Francis 
Joseph t. 8i-149-16da: Plener, 
Ernst 88kl08c, d. 

Price, Dodds 8Z-673b. 

G. Ward 81-n08b. 

— , Julius 81-1 l08o. 

Price of (iioal (Limitation) Bill 
(1915) 80-10QOa. 

FRZG18 88-140d. 574c: 81- 

484b: 80-760 d: agriculture 80- 
82b: faU in (1921) 80-102ab; 
Rhondda fixes 8I-OI0, 80- 

701d: U.B. 88-146d. 844a. 81- 
08b. 480b, 80-852d. 

Priestley, Raymond E. 80-140c. 
Prieto. Qarofa 8S-655b. 

Pries Farm, Fr. 88-616 (F6). 
Prikker, Thorn 81-379d. 

Primary law (1013), 88-881d; 
81-inOc. 

Primates S0-143o; 8S*14b. 

Prime number 81-876a. 

Primer (oariridge) 80- 128b. 135b. 
Primiers, Aust. 81-^ (C3). 
Primitive Methodists 80-688b. 
Primo de Rivera S8-666a. 
Primorsk, prov., Russ.: sss Mari- 
time Province. 

Primrose. Neil 88.293b. 

Primula S0-481a. 

Prince, Sir Alex. W. 80-662d. 

— , Morton 8S-190d. 


Prince, Walter F. 88-200b. 

Prince Albert, Can. 88-3&. 

— IDWAW IStANXL psov.. 
Can. 8i-149b; 80-M1^, AWo. 

Prince of Wales’ Fuad; see 
National Relief Fund* 

Prince Rujp^B.C.;80-60te4 
Princess OhristianHoepitsiTraio 
88-2300. 

— Louise’s GonvaJesoent Homot 
Cannee 88-106^. 

’’Princess Royal” (baitleiliip) 
S0-84Q0. 

Prince ton, N.J. S8-389o. 

VHZVIEAXTT 88-149d: 81- 
156a: Syrian expedition 80- 
182d, 

Prince William, sound, Alsk. 
81.208b. 

Princip ( as sa ssi n ) 88-404b« 
Principe, W., W.Af. f0-09b, 
1390. 

Pri^e-PattiscD, A. E. 88<-07b. 
Prl^ipo, Russ. 8t-328b. 

Printing 80-283a; 88^940b; 88* 
754a; automatic 88-604c, 009b; 
Braille 80-4fi2d: juvenile em- 
ploymrat 81-060a (table), 
preas, flatbed 88-623a. 

*’ Frins Eitel Friedrich ” (omlaer) 
81-833b;a0-7631>. 

“ Prins Regent Luitpold ” Rmtilo- 
ship) 81- 1080d. 

Priorities Committee (UR.) 88- 
147a: 81-10310. 

Priority of labour i8-<834d; 80- 
818d, 

Pripet (Pripj^tL marshes, Russ. 

80- 888 in. (E9), 887b. 

Prislop, psss. Hum. 81-805d, 

801b. 

Prismatic astrolabe; ess Astro- 
labe, priamatio. 

— glass Sl-766b. 

Pri8on8^.8.) M-87% 

pRzaomRS w War ss- 

150r. 170b: 80-592d, 1007d: 
Ameriesn care of 80- 1008a, 

81- 223a: £. Africa 80-881d; 

German 80-80b. 81-708c, 

8S-t095a; parcels 8fl-1062o: 
repatriation Si-741d: Switaor- 
land 89-^0. 

— (Temporary Discharge) Act; 
ue Cat and Mouse Act. 

Private ownership 8O-6O80. 

— property 81-633a. 

Priyepolye, Serb. 81-078a. 

Prise court 81-627d, 36o; 80- 

466a. 

Prisren, Serb. 88-398d. 
Proboscidea 8S-16d. 

Probyn, Sir Leslie 88-483b. 
Procedure, parliamentary 80- 
996d. 

Proctor, Robert 80-283a. 
Prooyon 80-208a. 

Producer gas engine 81-516o. 
Production 80<^8e, 170d; 88- 
120c; 81-7l7e, 69b. 

— U^. 8a-869d, 766a, 867d, 

— . CoAimittce on S0-170d; 81- 
717o. 

Professional schools (U.S.)r88- 
855o, 

PROriTIBEZKO S8-163d; 80- 

1025d: 8l-718a; bread 80-746b; 
excess profits 81-37b; in 
Gorefiany 81-272a; rent 81- 
306b; U.S. 88-lfl6a, 81-99d. 
402b. 


Pmfiteering AoIXXOlO) aO-KROd; 
88— IftOd. .V 

PEOfTT SBtASWa Am GO- 

PsrtkiiMiap it^ierd, mb; 

80- 7470, 

Profits tat JS-8^ 

ProgneaMi (med.) il-Klb, 8OB0. 
Progreso, Mex. 81-9360. 
Progreonve party (U.S.) 8a-886a, 
291a,8^883b. 

"^81*S^" Ferty (Germany) 

MMOmtlOlt 88-171b, 882c, 
875a; 81-776b. 98d: Belgium 
i0-446a; Oam^ 80-669c; 
land 81-73b; Icehmd 8ll-422a; 
iUe(^ traib 88-120a; New 
Zo^and Sl-1122b; Scotland 
88-383a; UR. 88-966b, 8860, 
889c. 

Projectile S0-123b, 125c; air- 
craft 80-84c; armour 80-1 22b. 
204c; artillery 80- 126c, 261c: 
drift 80-304d: flight 80-387b. 
392b: trench mortars 8^134b; 
yaw iO-aoild. 

Projection (map) 88-023bi. 

— lantern 8l-&5d. 

— welding 

Proioetoscope 81-825d. 
Proletarian University ti-877d. 
Prdine i0^4M. 

Promenade concerts 88-106Sb. 
Pronephros 80-974b. 

PrunvilJA Fr. 80-630 (AS), 633a. 
PEOPAOAITOA 81-114Sa; 80- 
608a; 88-176a,' German 88- 
182 q, 8O-45I0, 687a; press 

81- ll0aa. llllb, U74b. 

PROPRZXAirTa 88-185o; 80- 

127b. 3830: 81-640. 

Propeller, swivelling 80«00a. 
PropM^ tat 80-083b. 
Prophylaxis M-909a. 
PropUopithecua t8-14b. 
Proportional representatum: see 
Ropresentation. 

Prosfleen, Pol. tl-^ad. 

Prosnes, Fr. 81-602a. 

Prostejoy, Cseehsl. 80-786 (map). 
Prostitution 81-1 6a. 

Prosiowics, P(^. 80-888 (C2). 
Protection: •«« Tariff Reform. 

— and Indemnity Clubs (ahip- 


ping) 8B-458b. 
— of Lab ■■ 


jbour 88-888d. 

Protective colouring 80-641d, 
726a. 

Protein 80-359d, 643o: 88-l02a. 
Protestant Epiaoopal Church 80- 
092b. 

PROTRIRO, 8XR OIORQB 

W. 88-186b. 

—.Rowland E., 1st Baron 
Ernie: »«€ Ernie. 

Protioh, Stojan 88-11190, 1122o. 
Proto-aotlnium S8-2:^b. 

Proto apparatus 81-961b. 
Protobion 8I-2IO0. 

Protodonts 88- 14a. 

Proton 81-882d. 

Protoplasm S0-476d, 781s, 782b 
88-lOOd. 

Protoplasmic factor (boi.) 80- 
477a. 

PROTOPOPOV, AXJBXARDXR 

Dml^evlohOt-lSOc, 317c. 
ProtOsoa 80-72d, 369b. 007a; 
8i-186d. 

PR0T020OB0OY 88-l80d. 

Proudman, Joseph 88-726a. 
Proust, Maroel 81- 163a. 


Proustite (mineral) 81-048b. 
Providencev Can. 81-1 ISOd. 

— . R.I. 8i-269a. 854b, Od. 
Provineetown Playere 8O-8680. 
Proyari, Fr. 88-520a. 

Pr tK tenttal Aaauranoe Oo. 81- 

Prudeiifiid life Insutanee Co. 
81-600d. 

Prunaae, stats 8O-O4I0. 

Pruniur, Fr. 81-602a. 

Prundh, Core. 81-117 (E6). 
Prussia, state, Ger. 81-254a, 
2 ^, 832b (table). 88Ud: 82- 

Pruth, riv., Rum. 80-888 II. (G5); 
8i-303a: 80-865% 003a; 81- 
804c. 1064b. 

PRYOk, ROaiR A. 88-103a. 

Prystan, Pol. 8l-1064d. 

Prsasnyss, Pol. 80-888 I. (D7), 
OOOd; 81-871a, 1061d. 
Priedowo, Pol. 81*1054a. 
PrsemysL P^. 80-786 (map), 
888 (B): 88-124d. 

• 8XXOB8 or (1014-6) 8S-193a; 

80- 682b, 8980, 864d, 866a; 81- 
792b. 

Prsemyslany, Pol. 80-888 II .(H3). 
Priewodowka, riv., Pul. 81-1054a. 
Prsyndw, Pol. 88-888 U. (Bl). 
Psalms, Book of 80-674o. 
Pseudoioris 81-14b. 

Pseudomonas 80-360d. 

— citri; m Citrus canker. 

— radidoola 80-a69d. 
I^eudo-woUastonlte 88-84b. 
Psichari, Ernest Sl-154a. 

— . Miehel81-I54a. 

Psiloplwton 80-483b, 
PSYGmOAX. RIBIAROB 88- 

198a, 100b: 81-78ea. 

— Research Society 81-lOSc. 
Psycho-analysis 88-204d, 190o. 

206b: 80-427b; Sl-900d. 
Psyoh^logioal Studies Board 80- 

Psychoiogy 80-426a. 537d; S9< 

] 00c ; in industry SS-380b, 066d. 
Psychoniotry S0-63d. 
iWcbotria 80-380a. 
P8YOROTB1RAPY 8S-204d, 
Aid; ll-OOOd. 

Ptcranodon 82-15«. 

Pteridophyta S0-4S2a, 483b. 
Pteropsida 80-483a. 

Pterosaurs 82-1 5h. 

PUBUO A88X8TAMOB SB< 
208c; U.S. 82-871a. 2l0d. 

— Credit (U.S.) 82-866d. 

— Defender 8i-698a. 

— Domain Commiaaion, Mioh. 

81- 941a. 

— Health 81-344d. 910a: 88- 
127b; children 88-209a; Nurs- 
ing 81-1 163b; New Zealand 81- 
.‘)99d: U.S. 81-874d, 210d, 81< 
OOflb. 

— house; see Licensed premises. 

— Information. Committee on 

80- 695a; 89-89eb. 

— ownership: see Nationalisa- 
tion. 

— Prosecutions, Director of 80- 
692c; 81-n08a. 

— schools 80-930d. 80b: 82-85.5o. 

— Service Commiaeion (U.8.) 

81- lll6a. 

— TRUSTBI 88-2I2a; 81-533a, 
1063d. 

— UtilitieeCommission 82-l0l7b 

— utility services 8I-867d. 


PHYL-QWCHfl 


Publications of trades 8i-878a, 
PUOOmX, OtAOOM088-213a. 

Pucoinia gramiuis: ece Rust, 
black. 

Puchalowken, Oer. 81-869a. 
Puebla, state, Mex. Sl-930bk 
Pueblo, Colo. 80-723d. 

Puerto, Guat. 81-3^a. 

Borrio, Colo. 80-722C. 

Cabello, Venes. 88-913% 

— Montt, Chil. 80-664d. 

Pando. BoL 80-4680. 

Wilches, Colom. 80-722o. 

Pub alio (Austrian general) 80- 
8660; 81-801d, 

Puisieux, Fr. 88-616 (BCD: 81- 
328 (G6). 3:t0a. 

I^liaut. Fr. 81-117 (D4), 

Puifrich, Carl S8-626b. 

Pulham, Norf. 80-57o, 
PUUT2»R, J081PB88-213b. 
Pullman ear 88-227a, 236d. 

Pulo Tapak, Sum. 81-1072d. 
Pulp (paper-making): s«e Wood 




Isation (aatron.) 80-209d. 
Pulse 80-6td; 8l-34»b. 

Ptiltenoy (general) 82-081 b. 
Pultusk, Pol. 81-1061b, 1054b. 
Pulwy, marsh. Pol. 81-1063a. 
Pumice 8t-2Ud. 

Pump S8-962b. 

Pumpelly. Ralph 80-160b. 178h. 
Punch 81-8080; 8i-389d, 1054d. 
Puncture, lumbar 80-S»7d. 

Punjab, prov., India 80-102db; 
81-438b, 4460; disiurbanoee 
(1919) 81-441 0; irrigation 81- 
452d; oil 88-76a; status 81- 
446b. 

Punnett, Reginald Crundall 81- 
16d. 

Punta Arenas, Chil. 80-664d. 
Pupiii, M. 1. 12-708d. 

Parana Kfl% ft, Delhi: see In- 
drapat. 

Purcell, Pierce 81- 174c. 
Purohaaing (^mmission S8-896o: 
81-I031a. 

Purdom (botanist) 80-481% 
Purdy, isls., N.G. 81-1 101a. 

Pure line selection 80-74c. 
Purfieet, Ess. 80-96n; Sl-491a. 
Purism (painting) 89-7a. 

Purity of type (biol ) 81-200b. 
Puriskls, J. 81-778b. 

Purple (colour) 80-478a. 

Pusa, India 81-453a. 

Pusht, Pors. 88-66e. 

Pusterthal, val., Aust 81-000 
(C3). 

Putilov, Russ. 81-1191 a. 

punrix, XASOMtt M-21SO. 

402d; 80-3740. 

Putresoene it-OOOd. 
PUTUMAYO 88-213d. 

Piiy, Jean 8S-7b. 

Py, riv., 1<V. 81-60ld. 

Pyo, D. R. 81-360C. 

PyenoBoma: see Screw-worm fly. 
Puofnalitm (Q. B. Shaw) 80-^7oi 
PYXR, HOWARD 8l-214d. 
Pylorus 81-547a. 

Pyorrhoea 81-647d. 

Pyramid#, Egyptian 80-146% 
179b. 

Pyrargyrite 81-948b. 

P^tes Ot-S.'iOb; 8l-n 3b. 
PYROMBTRY 88-2l4d. 81d, 
Pyrrhotite (min.) 8l-048d. 
Pyruvic acid 80-642b. 

Pys, Fr. 88-616 (D2), 616d. 


jahtan (tribe), 80-1 16a. 
i.A.I.M.N.S. 81-1164b. 
lain, Pers. 8S-6O0. 

(aVat Anastu Pal. 81-362d. 
lalat Salih, Meeop. 81-0160. 
I.A.M.P.N. 81-lf64d. 
lantara, Egy. 80-67o, 941b, 
760d; 88-8140. 

Qaritu, Mesop. 81-760b. 

3.A.R.N.N.8:81-1165a. 

Qaslm, diet, Arab. 80-167a. 

Qasr-i-Shirin, Pare. 88-660. 

Qatar, El, prov., Arab.: see 
Owetter. 

Qatif, El, Arab. 80-167a; 8S-B5c. 

Qatrane, Pal. 81-362d. 

Qawam el Mulk (Arab chief) 88- 
61a. 

Qiehnv, isls., Pars. Gulf 81-66d. 

Qisil Robat, Meeop.: see Kisil 
Robat. 

Q.M.A.A.O. 8i-1064d. 

Q.M.G. 88-1065d. 

Q ship: tsf Deooy ihiii. 


Quadrantal errors 80-45b. 
Quadriceps extensor muscles 81- 
1218c. 

luadruplo pair cable 82-709a. 
luains (race) 81-1151b. 
luakers: see Friends, Society of. 
luanjer (biochemist) 80-479b. 
luantum theory 80*948e. 
luarantineibot.) 80-925d. 
lUARXTOH, BnUf ARO A. 88- 
217a. 

Quartermaster-general 80-205d; 
88-622b. 

Quarto, It. 80^796d. 

Quarts 8S-846b; 81-356b, 948o. 
— glass ware 80-9e5b. 

Quasi-aro prooess 88-450C. 
Quast, Ferdinand A. L. von 81- 
8130. 

Quaterna^ mixtures 88-86b. 
Qu6ant, Fr. 80-638#, 636 (AS); 
81-265b. 

QUIBIG, Gan. 81-2t8b; 88- 
217a; 80-648a, 660b, 


QUIBRG, prov., Can. 80-647b; 
forests 81-103a, 104a; infant 
mortality 81-467b; labour 81- 
696b; water power 80-550o. 
Quebracho S2*146a. 

Queen Alexandra’e Army Nurs- 
ing Board 80-244o. 

— Alexandra’s Field Fores Fund 
89-1062C. 

— Alexandra's Militant Nurs- 
ing Service bn India 81-1164n. 

— Alexandra's Royal Naval 
Nursing Service 81-1 166b. 

— Anne’s Bounty 80-997d, fl76b. 
Queenborough, Almerio H. Paget, 

1st baroiil8-1055o, 
Queenborough, Kent 88-227a. 
“Queen EHsabeth” (battleship) 
S8-430b: Ot^iaDSd, 1073o. 

“ — Mary *' (battl^hip) 81-663b. 

— Mary Land, dist., Antarct. 
80-Uld. 

— Mary^s Array Auxiliary Corps 
8S-IQ66b, 836a, I004o. 


(Jueen Mary's Nsedlework Guild 
88-1062d. 

Queen’s, 00., Ire. 8S-S41d. 

Queensferry. Soot. 8S-902o. 

Queen’s Hall, Lond. SS-1066b. 

— Hospital, Sidoup 80-835b. 

Queensland, Austr. 80-31 Id; 81- 
216b, 103a, 104a; cable tariff 
88-003d; industrial arbitra- 
tion S0-174b; 88-76b. 

Queenstown, Ire. 81-588a, b, 
653d; 80-742a. 

Queen’s Work for Women Fund 
82-1054% 

Qu5nu, Edouard AndrO V. F. 88- 
464b. 

iierOtaro, state, Mex. 81-934o. 
luervaim A. de S0-189b. 
ueson, Manuel 88-92b. 
juibell, J. E.80-179a. 
luiok-firing cartridges 80-127o. 
[uicksilver: see Mercury, 
lilimane, Port East Atrioa 88- 
1330. 


QUXLLtR-COUOB, SIR A. T. 

S1-2C. 

Quincy, 111. Sl-423d. 

Quinine 81-834d, B99c, 91 5e. 
Quinn, Edmond T. 8S-389d. 

— , Roderic 80-31 2b. 

— Harkin (airier) Sl-74o. 
Quinosol 88-30la. 

Quintana Roo, prov., Mex. 81- 
984c. 

Quintero, J. and S. Alvares: sec 
Alvaros Quintero. 

“ Quistconok ” (ship) 81-1029o. 
Qmto, Eo. S0-927a. 

Qum, Pers.: cse Kum. 

Quneitora, Syr. 88-663d. 
Qiinfuda, Arab. 80-167d. 

Qurna, Mosopotsmis; ess 
Kurna. 

Qurnah, Russ. As. 80-563b. 
Qusuriya, Arab. 80-166% 

Quyon, Can. 88-81$#. 

Qwoin, islands, Persian Gulf 88- 
67b. 


For Key to Ahbreoiathnr see page xo.. Volume XXX. 
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•*R”alf»hipii«0-54b. 

Eabat, Mor. (CDt 

8^i*8T4ji ■■ • ■ ' 

Babaui, P*e.O. ii-1072a. 

Babbit S0««2b. 

Kabifw 

Kabuifli. Arab. 

llttoo to tha ttea ” (1W4> M- 
»79c: aO-2iboi ai*0da; a0^265a. 
HaoUtt, Boatiia SO'-iTda, 

Rachiiflo (noveUat) U-I53d. 

EACBMAMIKTOrr, aiBaEi 

Vfutttovleh 8t-2]0a. 

lUimka, WiH. 88-1030II; a8*8a5a. 
Xiaoinff. Uorai«: «<« Horaa Kacdug. 
llaoranga. Fr, 

Raczki, Pul. 90^m (E4>; Sl- 
87»b. 

lladcUOe Cbllega, 8(M7eai 83k 
341a. 

HwHord, Va. 8t*(»l8a. 

Hadiiil eiiginu 80«38b. 

Hadtatiun df heat 8X-387d, OSlo; 
potential ii«184d: aolar 80- 
20fbl. 

Hadiator (aoroplanu) 80-31 b. 
Radioh, Stephen S8-n28b. 
Hadioaotiniiini 89-220b. 
BABXOAOTmXT 88-31 0b; 80* 
633b: 8i-881d, 040a, 30(to; 
jRiitherford’a reaearobea 88 - 
34la. 

Badibhaliinee 8l-358a. 

Badio Omirul 88*807a. 
Eadiugoniometry: tee Dii^eotion 
Ending. 

Iladiograni: eee Laue photo- 
graph. 

Ri^>j|;raphy 81-340d, 1003c, 

]^diometer 80-031 d. 
tUdioteiegraphy: tee Wiroleea 
telegraphy. 

Radiotelepbono 88<*713d. 
RadlcdMtlephony: eee Wircloea 
telm>hony. 

lUDZOTmEAPT 88-2230. 

Radiothorhim 88-320b. 

Radium 89-31 Ob, 10a, 324d; 80- 
632 h; ur<ylu«tioii 88-1070, SOOb. 

— rave S8-224o. 

— tubeM 89-2100. 

Had kora burg, Aua. 80-3400. 
Ra<lnorahire, ob.. Walee l9-840b. 
Radom, Ful. 80-888 (DlO); 80- 
0O2o. 

Radehnsk, Rol.: eee Novo Rad- 
ornak. 

Radfjetkow. Pol. 81-7S 

Kiadovioh, Ahdrew 81-1 

Radowa, Pol. 80-888 (041. 
Kadynino, Gal. 10-888 (F2). 
Radiivilieohkt, LUh. f0-808d, 
002d: 8l-778a. 

Radaiwiluw, Gal. 81-80Qd. 
Radaonowu, Pol. 80-888 (C7). 
Raeburn, H. 8i-2O0a. 

— . Bir Wirnam Hahnay 88-488n. 
EAlMAnU, liWli 88-325d. 
Rafa Egy. 81-7(i6d. 

Raffay, Alexander 81-4100. 

Raffia (Abre) S0-M4b, AOlo. 
Rafilofl, Bir T. Stamford 88-381 o. 
Ilaffioa College, Bingaporo 88 - 
A81o. 

Raft 80-iS03b. 

Raf wires 80-84d. 

Ragni, Qen. 81-6 18a. 

Raguea. Yugoelav. ar 
llahn, J, R. 88-6470. 

Raibl, AtiR. SO-570a. 

Rail (railwayei 80-58b: 81-n42d. 
Railroad Adriunietration 81- 
102Ua; 8i-K05h, 146d. 

— I,abour Board 80-175d, 
-^R^ar Board 88-88ad; 8t- 

1020a. 

Railway Exeoutiva Oommittoo 
88-7700. 

— moitn tinge 81-1 lO0o; 80-2400, 
203c. 718a. 

— rutee tribunal 88-77 la. 
RAILWAYS 88«22Ad; oleotriO- 

oation of 80*«900b; government 
control 88-771 b; natioiuilieH- 
tion 8I-IO6O0: etrUcee (1011) 
88-084b; U018)8O-lO23a:(101O) 
80*1028b, 88-588a: taodeal 

une S8-6U0a, 81^O03d; U.B. 
Sl-23aa. 3020. 1052d. iSee oleo 
undor ooutitrlee, eeotion Coitv* 
trmntVnftonii. 

BiU (1021) 88-700a, 771a. 
—^electric 88-226a; 8O-05Oo: 11- 

RA^Wt stations 88-236d. 

— Triauglu, iMadtion, Fr. 80- 
8760. 

Rainbow SO-726o. 

Hajiibow ” (ahip) 80-557b. 

, (archduke of Austria) 


See VoL XXIX*, /Ur ftisfm incluBive^ 


_8l]d, 930b. , 
,^.1 beach 81-2 13d. 
^iSidi (rebel) Sl-08Aa. ^ 
Ralbrod, Pol. 80-888 (C3). 


Poi iM68 <B0)rtl- 

Raiphtaiui, etate, India 8S-4a2c. 
Ilakba, plain, Arab. 80- 108b. 
R6koai,Rugeki 8i-410a. 
Hakovesky, Bt^hen 81-406bv 
RALUOR. CWCIL 88-2410; 
SIR WALTBR 8i-841o. 
Walter 81-20. 

Raloigb, N.C. 81-1 ]4Ab. 

Rolo^ ** (oruteer) 88-4320. 
Ibilli, llometrioe 31-309d. 
HalatOkr, Hartiuel M. U-488d. 
Rama VI. (of Siam) 88-4654. 
Hama, Boen.: see iJUrno. 
Kamadau el l^to#i (obleftaiii) 
8a-780b. 

Rarnadieh, M«mop. 88-610 (Al); 

81-1007(1; 89-8124. 

“ liuinaion '■ (tranapurt) Ai-607o. 
liatnaliah, Pel.; ««e Haihl^. 
Raman, C. ¥. 88-8200. 
iUtnamiitin, B. 81-8760. 
Rambervitlera, Fr. 81-161o, 104 
(158). 

Ramioourt, Fr. 80-530 (150) . 
lUtniUiee. Fr. 80-536 <D2). 
Haitil«li, Pal. 81-21b, 821 h. 
Ramdn y Ca^al, Bautiago 88-652o. 
Uamoa Mejia, Eeeouioi 8O-102o. 
liarnp (fiiae) 8O-120b. 
BAMFOLLA, MARIANO DIL 
Tlndoro 88-24iai 80-448b. 
RAMSAY, aiORai OXL8IRT 
S8-24ilb. 

— , Lady X'atrioia 80-736b. 

— , SXR WXYXZAM 88-2i|d, 
1154; 

— , SXR WILLIAM MZTOHBLL 

S8-841d. 

Ramaoapelle, Belg. 88-1102 (B3), 
1100b. 

Raineden (ehemiai) S8-101b. 
Raiiiagato, Kent 80*08b. 
llameirbm, M. 80-l44d, 
llancagua, C^il. tO-oiUd. 
Ranching 80-1004. 

Hanoourt. Fr. 8|-5m 616 (R^; 

81-032 (El); 80-101^: 88-52^. 
Rand, diet., S.Af. 88-531b, 640b. 

BAMbcadn, aamio ai- 

242*. 

Rand School of Social Soienoe 
8t-877o. 

Range (iruiiaery) 8l-1204d{ 80- 
301a, Taad, 252d. 718a; trench 
mortare 88-774b. 

— clock 81*121 la, 

— NZNDBRS AND FOSXTION 
Findora 89-242a; 81-l20nb; 
81-12Klkl; eoeet defence 80- 
7l8b; eouhd locating 88-481 a; 
aurveying 88-(^^. 

RANOn, BUniY WARD 88- 
240b. 

Hanger, Tex. 88-71 80, 73b. 

Range tablee 80-38904 
Rangoon, India 8X-437a; 88- 
76a. 

Rank and File movement 81- 
325d, 712a, 720o; 88-587b, 
652a. 

Ranken dart 8O-860. 

Rankin^ Jeannette Sl-077d. 
Kankine, A. O. 88-5200. 

W. J. M. S8-262d. 

Rantoul, III. Sl-426a. 

Ronya, riv., Arab. 80-164o. 

Haun TEtoM, Fr. 81*1500. 

Rapa, ieliTi'ao.C). 88-2d. 

Rapalln, It.: oonferenoo (1016) 
«-607c foil, 

—, Treaty of (1020) 81-33b, 034b; 

M-707o; 88-1 121a. 

Rape oil 80-125d. 

Rapid City, S,Dak. 88-MSo. 
Haranose, Uuee, 8S-50Hb. 

Hoe el Kheima: see Khoima. 
UaehdaU, Hoatiuge SS-06Oa. 
JBUaka, diat., lialk.penin. 80- 
370b, 871 b. 

Raaht, Pera.: aae Rnaht. 

Raa Makabea, cape, N.Af.: ace 
Makaboe; 

Has Mueandam: see Mtwandam. 
Raamusaan, Knud 80*1800. _ 

RASPUTIN. aRBOO&Y NF- 

imovloh 88-240b, 310a. 

Rat 81-01 6d, 

Rata, riv., Pol. ao-m (112). , 

Rateau ateain turbine 88-7884. 
Rate of exchange 8X-7ia. 

RATSUNAU, WALTER 88- 

250a: 81-2m, 280b; 80-438d. 
RAT^MOBB, DAYXD R. 

Flunlwt^ lat baron 88-250a. 
Rationaliam 88-06a. 
Ratioaalixation (payohol.) 80- 
427 q. 

RATXONXNG 18-250b; 80- 

1021b; 88-1 44c; 80-702c; army 
81-07b; cattle 81-044b; coal 
80-955o; in Germany 81-268o, 
270 o, 272b; priaouera of war 
88- 1 5.3c; V.S. 31-3820, 88-370o; 
wool 88-10004, 


■':( ■ ■■ 

tUSon, N.Mgk. It^IXOSd. 
Haiti, Achille: see Piua JCl. 
Rauch, Paul, baron 88-1 ll4d. 
“ raUWa, 


Nor. 81-li52b. 
Raunkiaer, «ar^y 80«165U, 

. 46i^. 

Ravavai, ial.« 88-2d. 

RAYEL^ MAimOB 8a-264a. 
liavenna. Ky. 8l-677b. 
EA7BirtTSt«, BElfST 

Oaorg 88-254d. 

Ravi, riv., India 81-453b. 

.Rawa, M 80-686 (CtO). 
Hawtapiiuli, India gX-442n( 80- 
66a. 

Ra^raodua, ^Turk.As. il-6S0a. 
ruwa Jluska, Pol. 80-888 <G2), 
8030,90.30. 

Rawka, riv., Pol. 80-888 (CO). 
Hnwiiugai A, L. M-73;id. 
Rawlina, Morna 88-9I3a. 
RAWUNSON, BSNRY 8, 
RawUnaon, lat barem 80- 
25.5a, 1004a; 80-267a, 2724; 

88 - 1008 d. 

BA YLEX'Ra^ JOSN W. 

Strutt, drd baron 88-255bt 
SO^bt tl-aaSb; 89-262d. 

— , Robert J. Strutt, 4th baron 

89- 223a. 

Raymond, XI. H. 18-4634. 
Raynmnd, Can. iO-lD8e, 
Rajgn^Barkeri Ykibaid 88- 

Kat/mond (Sir O. Lodge) SS-lOOa. 
Raynaud's diaoaee ll-Wd. 
Rayonniame (palntihg) Sl-Otk 
RR8. SAMtU 88-a55b. 

Road, G. C. Hi 81-11060. 

Sir Hereulea 80-1534: a«4 
also Preface 80.iXIV. 

Road HolHday A Co. 80-8710. 
RBADIMa, RUFUS B. 
XagacB, let oarl of M-255d; 
81-452a: 80-1003k. 

Reading, Berks. 88-840d; 81- 
83d. 

— , Pa. 88-48d, 854o. 

Roaliatn (philoa.) 88^54: see 
also Noo-realiam. 

Rebo, MorObbi, Mor.: ess M4reb- 

Rocall (election) 88-882b; 
Recapitulation theory: tag BU>* 
genesis, law of. 

Receptor oivan: see Senao organ. 
Recessive character 81-1 5o. 
R5oh5ay, Fr. 81-156 (B6)j 81- 
150b. 

RAohicourt, Fr. 81-lOOb. 
Rooiproeity, Canadian 8O-50.3o3 

80- 472a. 514b. 

Recoil (gunnery) ll-llSda. 
Reoonnaiaaanco81-l(X)7a, 1000b. 
Roconetruotion Committcea, In- 
dustrial 81-408d. 

— . Ministry of Ml-818d, 831 0; 

81- 457d; 88-127b. 

— 17.S. 88-877a. 

Rocordel, Fr. 88-524b. 

Xlecruiting 80-218b( 81-704o, 

70^; Australia 80-300b; Can- 
ada S0-557d- India 81-4366; 
Ireland 81w650b; U.8. 80- 

S27b. 88-4014, 761o; Volun- 
teer Training Corps 88-033a. 
Rectifier (claa) 8i^0^. 
Recuperation CKunnery)81-1185d, 
Rocu^rator Yl-11780, 1184a, 

Red, eea S0-5a, 1660. 

— (colour) 30-478a. 

— Army: see Russia 

— CROSS WORX 89-25r>d. 

105.50, 950d;81-n05a; Canada 
S0-558b: Egypt : 8O-045b; 

X'ranoe 88-1061a; Italy 31- 
025a, 88- 1002b; Ruaeia 88- 
lOOOo: Sweden 88-636c; Bwita- 
orland 88«641a; U.S. S9-8U8a. 
055o, 276ci_^873d, 1004b, I07d. 

RBDEilDAX.k. ALGERNON B. 
FigeiiigA-Mltford, lat baron 
88-259b. 

Rod X'ife wheat 80-74b. 

Redford, Scot. 80-41 2b. 

Red Guarda (Finland) 81*74a. 
H^lich, Joseph 80-337b. 

Oswald 80-327a. 

RiDMONB, JOHN EDWARD 

88-250b; U-557b; aS-lOOOb; 
81-508b. 

William H. K- 88-20O0. 
Redon, Odilon 88-64. 

Rod Soa:> see Red, sea. 

Red Sussex (fowl) 88-136d. 

Red Triangle: see Y.M.C-A. 
Raduodon (bone) 81-I08b. 

— gear (e}eo.) 80-0504 

— of armament 81 -00b. 
Beduriidae 8l-800d. 

REDWOOD, SXR BOYERTON 

SS-200d, 80a. 

Redymlte 88*84b. 

Uecfl, Cowner 8O-470b; 88-1 Ic. 
— , James A. 81-0654. 


Raad, Walt# 81-8964. 

Rees, < Leonard 81-lKI6b. ^ 

Referendum and Initiative t Ger- 
many tl^lo, 355o, 258b; 
U.K. auggeaUnn 80-10014; U.S. 

aa-BsSr 

Ri»ii4cloraSl-766a. 

Reflex, condttioi^ MklOSo. 
RAform Act (1018): tea Xtepre- 
sentation of the l^abpln Act 
(1018). 

Reformatory «4bo<4 <U.fl.) 88- 
871o;875b, 

Reformed Churches 81-7770; 

— iEpiaoopal Churoh 8O-O02b. 
Hofngoration: see Cold storage. 
Reftmeea: Belgian 80-44da; fl- 
5()0h; Bulgarian 88-lOOld; 
French 80-442b, 88-S74a: 

Russian ahd Polish S8-1002a; 
Swias gaslatanoe S8-674b: 
UiS. aasiatanoe S8-258d. 

Rage] (star) 80-209a, 

RegnUoy Act (1010) 8l-216d. 
Hegoneration (aom.) 88-1138a. 
Uegenorative braking 8O-052b. 
Roger. Max 81-1 ()47n.^ 

XU^ina, Can. 88-80ld; 80-548 
(table). 

R#ioual anaesilieBia: aesAnaes- 
tbosia. 

RogiBtraiiop (aircraft) 80-47a. 

— (artillery) 80-252c. 

— (food) S8-250C. 

— national Sl-706o. 

— of nurses: ass Nurses Regia- 
tratiOn Aet. 

Rego, lx)otte do 82- 132a. 
Rminville; Fr. 81-1 G2o. 
RERAN, ADA 88-260d. 
Rohfisch, H. J, 81-2270. 
HsichsarkSeitnV 01-1 109b. 
Reiohskohlenrat 8i-880b. 
Reichstag 8l-250o. 
lieiohawirtschaftsrat Sl-260b. 
Hci^ l^ir ArehdaU 8a-0lOb. 

— » Clement 80-4 83b. 

— j^Stt GEORGE (painter) 88- 

SIR GEORGE ROUS- 

touti 88-2(U)d ; 80-3074. 

— , Robert T., lat Earl Ix>reburn: 
see Lorehum. 

WaXTELAW 88-261^ lllOd. 
Reims, Fr. 81-117 (D2); 80- 
(iOObi 81-4.32 (AO), 11.5n; 

military oporatiotu} 88-070 
(D2), 072a; 81-854 III. (A6); 
82-9004, 1000. 

“ Reims ” (code name) 88-10004. 
REXNAOR, JOSBFR 8a-201a; 

81-11084. 

Reindeer 80-104o. 

Reinhardt (soldier) 81-274d. 

Max 8O-850C; Sl-220o. 
Reisner, G. A. BO-lTOa. 

Rojaf, Sud. 88-0144. 

RMiUrtE, GABRXBLLB 88- 
261a. ^ 

Reka, riv., It. 81-600 (F5). 
Relapsing fever 81-697n. 
RELATmTY S9-26la; 80- 

302b; 81-8704; 88-07b. 

Relay .(air bomb) 80-85b. 
(t^egraphiq) 88-U()4c, 700d. 
(telephonic) 88-7O0b. 

ReloMO phenomena 88-10.3c. 
Relief; see Public AssisUmce. 
Religious orders S8-120d, 551a; 
S0-847a. 

Rolvas, Jos5 88-1 31 0, 

Rombang, Jav. 81- 1095a. 
llcmenonviUe, Fr. 81-102b. 
Uem6r6ville, Fr. Sl-102b. 
Remilly, Fr. 81-160d. 

Roj^ngton automatio pistol 88- 

Hemoia, Fr. 80-601 0. 

Remount depots i8-760a. 
lUiny, Fr. a0-532o, 530 (Al). 
Renard, Maurioe 81-153o. 
Renault engine 80-39a. 

— tank 88-0914. ^ 

RBNEYIIR. EUGENI as-267d. 

Renewal aoooptanoe 31-X3d. 
Renfjnsw, op.« C^n. 81-i l70o. 
Renfrewshire, co., Sept. 88-84 lo. 
Renkin, J. 10-43064 ^ 

RENNAnRAMPF, haul 88- 

267d; 8t-866d. 

RENNER, EARL 88-268a: 81- 

. 8000; 80-3400. 

Renner felt furnace 80-0G2a; 81- 
5020. 

Rennes, X'r. Sl-lO0b. 

Reno, Ncv. Sl-l097a, 

RBNOXE, AUGUSTB ii4»6b: 

88-.5a. 

Renoult, Daniel 81-132a. 

R6n6 81-1. 34b. 

Renown *’ (cruiser) 8S-431b; 81- 
1206a; 80-0.384. 

Rensburg, Nicolas van S8-541d. 
Rcnenigneiuents, Bureaux do 81- 
895c. , 


See pdge tl4S to¥ 
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— Haairiction Act (I980)t 
Incrsase of Rent^ etc. 

Rsnewea, Fr. 81-166d, 
Heonrations Commission 88-434: 

80- 350b; Gentian WSr indet^ 
nity 81-240a, '123a, 281a. 

Repatriation M-l57a, 

Repeater (telejiH )? see Magnifier. 
Rmrtory theatres 80-85^; 80- 

RBFm.mA FRFXilftOYXCa 

88-26ob. 

Re^inglgon, Chartea A'Court 80- 

REPPX^ER, AGNES S8-268b. 
lie^i^sS^non (Jiidia) 81-444b; 

— of the People A# (1018) 80- 
1010b, 101^; 88-8444, 8450. 
846a; paupers 89-1 20d; wom- 
en voters, El-104'2b, 

Repression (psydiie) 88-1004; 

81- 90la. 

Reprisals (IreUttd) 80-1027o; 

81-57Cb; 88-lfiOb, 205a. 
Ri^rf^uctiva system 8O-8OI0; 

Reptiles 88-13d. 

Republican ' party (IT.S.) 88- 
8794. 20Od, ^0; 1020a. 

“ Uepulse " (oruMler) 88-432b. 
Requisitioning of supplies 88- 
H0<i: 80-438d. 430a. 

Rescue work 88-l054o, 1004a; 
U.S. 88-8750, 

Research Oouncil, Nnt’l. 88-897a. 
Riseau Mondial 80-703o. 

Reserve (labour) 81-722o. 

— (Milit.) 80-209b. 

Reserved cx^cupations 81*705d. 

— Ooeupatltms OommxttOB 81- 
707d. 

— subjectit (India) 81^44b. 
Re-settlement (ind.): see Demo- 
bilisation and Resettlement. 

Reshid, J3er: see Her Reshid. 
Reshirc, Pers. S8-66h. 

Resht, Pers. 88-57d. 64b. 
Resistance (acnmlatie) 80-81b. 

— of gases 8l-285fl. 

— pyrometer 88-215b. 

Resolute ** Gacht) 88-505d. 

llesonanoe 89-^526b. 

Respirator 88-n6a.' 

Respiratory system 81-647b| 88- 
848c. 8944; 80-61d. 
Responsibility for tire War, 
Commission <m 88-4 la; 81* 

866tt. 

Restaurant oar 88-227a. 
Restenneth Priory, Scot. 88- 
38ld. 

Restitution of conjugal rights: 

see Conjugal rights. 
Restoration of Order in Ireland 
Act (1020) 80-1027e. 

-• of Pre-W'ar Practices Act 
(1019) 81-^094o: 88-748a. 

Rost periods 81-3984, 600o, 460d. 
“ Restraint of Princes " cuss 
(1014) 81-4950. 

Resirtt^ Carlos E. 80-7 23h. 
RB8ZU, EDUARD DB 88- 
268b. 

Retail prices 8l-847d, 

Retarded development (chlldron) 
80-834C. 

Rethel, Fr. 81-123b, 167d; 88- 
978c. 

Rethonde 88-10044. 

Ucthymno, Crete 81-300o. 

Retina of eye 80-728o. 

Rettkowen, Ger. 81-809a. 
Reunion,, isl,, Ind.O. '81-820o. 
Reunion of ehurohes 80-075b, 
000b foil. 

Reuss, tcrr„ Qor. 81-232b; 88* 
723tt. 

Reuter's agency 81-1108b; 80- 
2lb. , 

Reuoraignes, Fr. 88-521 c. 

Reval, Kstla. 81-Ub. 21b. 

Revel, Thaoti do 88-613b; 80*2lx 
Revenue, federal (U.S,) 81-86lbk 
806c, 

— , national 81- 1050a. 

— , state (U.S.) 88-8«0b, 868a. 

— Act (U.S. 1018) 8l-07Cki. 
Reverberatory furnace 80-7510.. 
Roversion (biol.) ao-482o: 81- 

100d. 

Ravertora (diplomatist) 80-340d. 
Review of Exceptions Act (19XD 
88-847b. 

Review of the Foreign Pros* 81* 
nOGd. 

Reyigny, battls of . 88-4784. 
RiVXLLB, ALBERT S8-268b. 

Revin, Fr. 81-1 64a, I660. 
Revisionist movement 80-451o; 
SS-318b. 

Revue (theatre) S0-857d. 

Revue de France, Si-1109a, 152d. 
Revue de la Preese 80-435o. 



Kmni* dit fMiidvt tl- 

IVitnMtrMit. £(i M-Mlb. 


n-)Hda.flaM; 




R.F.C.: ie 0 RoyiU Flying Corps. 
Rhais. EUmo ll-lMb. 

Rheims; ««s Reims. 

Rhemen, Baron von t0*807a. 
Rheumatism Si-S48e: Sl-547d. 
Rhinimatoia axUirius Sl'*856b. 
M7d. 

RhUn, P. J. van«0-a0tb. 

Rhino, riv.,' Ger. tl-37ao, 33q» 
110c, 256d; S$<^70c, 396, d; 
defense n^34d. 

— Province (Rhineland), prov., 
Ger. S1.254a; il-37b; S0-443d. 

Rhoades (sailor) 31-1 tOBo. 
SRODS XBL4NO, state, U S. 

St-2d8o; tl-105a, 386d, 467a. 
Rhode Inland Red ^owl) 33-1370. 
RRODX8, JAMMA f. 33-260d; 

30- 118b. 

Sir R. Hoaton 31-1129b. 
Rhoden, isl., Aeg. Sea 31-236, 
614d; archaeology 30-131a; 
^aoe settlement 3S-47b. 
BBODI8XA. S.Af. 3i-260d; BO- 
OS (F6); 33-620d, 543a; 30- 
4290. 

Rh<^odendron 30-481b. 

J^odope, dept., Qr. 3i-30(ld. 

— .mts., Balk.Penin, 30-368d, 
516d. 

BBONDDA,D. A. TBOllAfl, 

Int viaot. tl*273o; 31-91oi 

80- 1016b. 

— , Margaret Maokworth, via- 
oountens 3a-274a, 1040a. 
Rhondda, Wales 38-841 a. 

Rhone, dept., Fr. 31-1 14a. 

— , riv., Fr. 81-214o, 373c. 
Rhonelie, riv., Fr. 33-1004d. 

Rhyl, WalcMi 30-462b. 

Rhynia (palaeobot.) 30-483b. 
UXT8, iTxB JOHN 38-274a. 
RUbuahinal^, V. 33-316d. 

RIAZ FABl^ 88-274b. 

Ribbon industry 31- 115a. 

— worm 31-897 b. 

RibAoourt, Fr. 30-536 (C5). 280b. 

636a: 3S-980b. 

Ribcmont, Fr. 31-328d, 328 (D7). 
Riberalta. Bol. 30-467d. 

Ribose 30-640b. 

RIBOT, A. nUUZ J. 38-274C: 

81- 135b. 

— , THtODtrXJB ARMANO 83- 

^4o. 

R.I.O.: 909 Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. . 

Ricardo, David 81-480d. 

Rice, A. HamUton 81-20Se; 83- 
626d. 

— . Q. 8. 31-957d. 

Rico, lake, Can. 31-840o. 

Rice 33-142(1, HOa; British 
Guiana 3S-1006d; Burma 31- 
439a; China B0-d06c; Formosa 

31- lU7a; Java 31-1096a; Mad- 
agascar 31-820b; Siam 38- 
466b: U.S. 38-856b. 

Riehards, Maria Oakey: see 
Dewing. 

— , Percy A. E. 33-464o. 

T»ODORX WXXiLIAH 30- 

623a; 33-222a. 

Ritihtirdnon, E. H. 30-850b. 

— , Sir G. 31-3650. 

L. F. 31-93lb. 

Richaumont, Fr. 31-330a. 
RXCHBOROUGH. Kent 83- 
274d; 30-977b; 3i-490c. 
R(ch(d)ourg i’Avou5, Fr. 31-814a. 
Hichepin, J. 8l-152o. 

Richmond, H. W.: see Preface 
8 D-XIII. 

— , 8XR WXXXXAM B. 33-275b; 

82- 388b. 

— , Bur. 88-256d. 1063b. 
Richmond, N.y., Co. Sl-lllOb. 
— . Va. 83-927b, 864b. 
RICBTBR, BANS 3t-275b. 
Richthofen (airman) 31-87d. 

— , Ferdinand, Baron von 31- 
681b. 

Rickert, Heinrich 81-225a. 
Rickets 31-464b, 12l9d; 33-1026, 
032a. 

Ricketts (bacteriologist) 30-3636; 
31-807a. 

RXOKXTT8, OBARLBB 88- 

275b; 30-857a. 

Rickettsia bodies 31-902b; 30- 
363o: 83-773b, SBM. 

Ricochet (sheU) 30-263b. 
RlCOTTX-MAaNAirX, 
Cessjre 33-275b. 

RXDDBXJi, aiOROB A* Ist 
baron 3a-275b: 30-593oi 31- 
ll07d. 

— , W. R. 30-560d. 


U0''lh 
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Riddle, Oscar it-1173d. \ 

33-3756; 

Riedeshw^ Fk. iXMSOd, 156 

( 02 ). 

Riemann, B. ii-870d. 

— , Georg Fri^iioh ll-876b. 
Riemann Zeta luMoA 31-876b. 
Kietkoourt, Fr. 38^516 (F2). 
Rionoourwes-Cognieourt, Fr, 30- 
278d, m (A2). 

Riflskessel, plain, Gtor. ti-215a. 
Riet. 8. W.Af. 31-2300. 

RietWt^ B.W.Ai. 31-230d. 
RieshitsyTLat. 31-729a, 730a. 
Rifle oup 31-315a. 

-^renm 31-316b, 1039a. 

Bif us AMD liaBT KA- 
ohins-guns 3S-275c; 31-3 15b, 
101 lo. 1026 (table); sights 33- 
485b; tank warfare 30-1366, 
257b: 33-681e; U.6. types 31- 
1030b (table). 

Rifling 31-1 179d; BO-SSOd. 

Riga, Russ. M-321c. 720o; cap- 
ture (1917) 80-9l3b. 81-10806; 
treaty (1920) 38-122d, 8a0o. 
Rigel (star) 30-298a. 

Riggs, J. 81-208b. 

— TwiUiam Henry 31-1 120b. 
RXOBX. AHaUlTO, 3t-286a. 
Rigid airships 30-53e. 

Rigsmaal (dialect) 31-1 156o. 

Rihab, Arab. 31-55b. 

Rub, Jacob A. S3-871a. 

Rikken Doshikai (party) 3i-649a. 
Hila. mts., Balk.P enin. 3 0-368d. 
EXXJRT, iAMM WBKTOOICB 
33.286a. 

Rilke. Rainer Maria 80-326b; 
31-226a. 

Himailho howitier 31-11940. 
Rimiugton (doctor) 83-10fl7d. 
RimitariL ial., Pao.O. 83-2d. 
Ringen, Lith. 81-778a. 

Ringenhof, Belg. 80-160d. 

Hinging tone (tmephone) 33-706d. 
llingsend, Ire. 30-837o. 

Ringworm 33-223d. 

Riobamba, Ee. 80-027a. 

Rio Branco, Baron S0-493c. 

BIO DS JAIflXBO, Brai. 80- 
490b, 493c; 81-4lo; 3a-603d. 

— DX 01^, country, N.Af. 
30-88 (B2): 31-165a. 984a. 

— Grande, riv„ Mex. 31-1104d. 

— Mulato, Bol. 30-468a. 

— Negro, terr., Arg. 30-l91b. 

— Oro, vene*. 8il-74d. 

— Tarra, Venea. 83-74d. 

Riot Insurance 81-503d. 

Riouw, isl., Mai. Arch. 31-1095a. 
Ripon, Yorks. 33-769c. 

Ripont, Fr, 80-601 a. 

BXgXJBT, BIB BKBBXBT B. 

8S-280d. 

Rissen, Johann E. B. S8-772c. 
Ritchie, Albert C. 81-863d. 

— .ABkX IBABXUUA, Lady 

h-287a. 

— . James 83-1 142d. 

— , Sir Richmond a3-287a. 

— V. Wayman 83-1044d. 
Rits-(i!arlton Hotel, N.Y. 81- 

lll9(i. 

Rivard. Adjutor 30-561d. 

River Brethren 30-692b. 

“ River Cb^de ” 30-800d. 

Rivers, W. U. R, 30-427d; 80- 
liSb. 

River Stations ^iroraft) 30-48b. 
Riviere, Briton 33-287a. 

BXVXNOTON, FBANCIB H. 

38-2S7a. 

RiviAro-Grosville. Fr. 80-208 
(A2). 

BIVOXBA, aiOVANNX T. 38- 

287n. 

Rixheim, Fr. 31-166d. 

Riyadh, Arab. S0-164d. 

Rtea Pasha 8a-654a. 

Riebo. Luigi 81- 1084b. 

R.N.A,B.: see Royal Naval Air 
Service. 

Roads Act (1920) 47a. 

UoudiB and Streets 81-995b, 720a; 

military use 3l-902e, 30-545a. 
Ronnoako, Va. 33-927b, 853a. 
RohuU, Georges 83-6o. 

Robbers, Herman 31-d79b. 

Robe. Aua. 33-76b. 
BOBteX-VUDST, TOMT •>- 
287b. 

Roberts, A. H. 88-717a. 

— , Aileen Mary, Countess 31- 
287b; 83-10620. 

— , Charles G. D. 30-560o, 5flla. 

— Frederick 8., E arl 30-]()04b. 

OXOBOXXdnrBY30-1023d. 
— , JOBH 33-2870, 

— , Lloyd 30-561a. 

— , Morley 33-101o. 

— , Theodore 30-561a, e. 
Robertson (biochemist) 30-S62b, 
477o. 

A. a, 31-772e. 

— , Sir Benjairun 33-537o, 677a. 
C. Grant 30-459o. 


SiofS liiimiHrrA t5« four 
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— , James B. A, 31^1174o. 

John 31-8350. 

John M. 30-68fl<t. 

— John Ross 30-560b. 

— , Sir R._30-590d. 

-.8XB im. BOBXBT 30- 
1021d. 

Robertson Co., Tenn. ti-716b. 
Robey, George 30-857d. 
Hobilant, ^olis cU Sl-598b; 
S0-576a. 

Robin, L* 33-99o. 

Robinfbird) 30-725e. 

BOBlBB. lUXABXTB 38- 

28Bh. 

— , Raymond 31-425d. 

Robinson, C. W. 30-5^. 

— , DOaae 38-549b. 

— , Ed ward Al-9b, 

— . XDWXXr ABLXNOTOll 33- 
288b: 30-n7d. 

— , Geoffrey: see Dawson, Q. 

Sir Harry Periw 31-1 108b. 

— , Henry Russell S8-dl6o. 

— , J. G. 33-227d. 

— , John 30-688a. 

— , Joseph T. 30-1960. 

— l4iinnox 30-856a. 

— , Paschal 33- 18b. 

— , Robert 3f-223b. 

— , W. Leefe 30-9eb. 

‘ — , William Sug den 31-1 106b. 
B0B80N, WXUMAM 8. BOB- 
son, baron 33-288e. 

Roburite 31-5 la. 

BOBT, HBNB7 JOBB 31-2880. 
Rocadas, AJves 88-131 d. 
Rochdale, George Kemp, 1st 
baron 30-991b. 

Rochdale, Lancs , 33- 840d. 
BOOBIFOBT, klNBX 3S-288o. 
Rochester, Minn. 81-901d, 962b. 
Nev, 31-1097e. 

— . N.Y, 31-11146, 1115a, 804d; 

3S-280a, 834b. 

Rochette (swindler) 31-134d. 

Rock 31-k4b; 38-82e^c. 

BOCXBFBLXJEB, JQW D. 38- 

288o. 

John D. Gun.) 31-894d; 30- 
724d. 

Rockefeller Foundation 32-872b; 
2680 ; 81-208d. 660a, 803a; 80- 
927b. 

— Institute 88-2890, 343c, 500d| 
30-583b. 

Rocket 88-492b. 

Rockford, HI. 31-423d; 88-8.54(1. 
Rooking Detroit furnace 30- 
062a. 

Rock Island, III. 31-423d. 
Rockland, Me. 3l-833b. 
Rockport, Tex, S8-719d. 

Rook salt: see Salt. 

Rook Springs, Wyo. 38-1 OOlb. 
Rooky, mts., N.Am. 30-304o; 
38-72C. 

— Mountain, park. Can. 30- 
109b. 

— Mountain fever S0-363o. 
Roclinoourt, Fr. 30-268 (D2), 

266b. 

Rooquigny, Fr. 38-516 (G3). 
Rooroi, Fr. 31-168 (A2), leod; 

M-nfsb. 

Rod, Edouard 33-647o. 

Rodd, Sir Rennell 80-946a. 

Rode, Ilelgc 30-833b. 

— . Ove 30-823b. 

Rodesport, Trans. 88-772a. 
Rodern, Friedrich, count 81- 
268d. 

Rodger, Sir John 31-296d. 
Rodichev (politician) 81-72d. 

BODIB. FBABOOXS AU- 
aUBTX 8a-286b, 389a. 

RtKlosto, Or. Sl-300d. 

Uodriguox, Dias 3a-914d. 

Marin, Francisco 38-.538o. 

BODZIAKKO, MIOBAXL 
VASStLIXVXTOB 88-2896, 

319b. 

Roe. A. V. 30-37tt. 

Roehampton, Sur. 81-901d, OOlb, 
1219b. 

Roeri(?h, Nicolas 88-9a. 
Roerniond, Roll. 3l-374b. 

Hoeael, Fr. Sl-^i3d. 

Rooux, Fr. 30-208 (B2), 278d; 
38-519a. 

Rogers, A. W. 31-21 6o. 

— , BINJAXfllN BIOXXJI7 83- 

2890. 

— , James Gamble 80-1 87d. 

— , J. aUXKITBSB 38-2890. 

, Sir Leonard 31-672d. 

— , Thorold 31-479b. 

Rogue, riv., Oreg. 81-1216a. 
Rdheim, GAsa 30^1 54a. 

Rohes, Asia M.: see Urfa. 

Rohr, von (general) 31-597a. 
Rohrbaeh, Paul tt-184o. 
Rohukula, Esth. 31-1 lb. 

Roisel, Fr, 30-5.36 (B9). 

Rojos, Felipe Guevara |8-914d. 
Rojos, Liberato t3-32o. 

Rokeby " Venus ” M-lOSSa. 
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Rolle, mt. PMS. Aus. 31-600 (C3). 
Roller welding 33-964a. 
RolUng-miU ll-592e. 

Roim, Sir Albert K. 30-988b. 
Rollken, Pol, 81-872b. 

RoU of Honour (industrial) 33- 
53d. 

Rollot, Fr. 33-5180. 

Rolls, C. 8. 30-l6a. 

Holls-Royoe engine 30-39a (table) . 
Roma, Queens. 38-70b. 

“ Rointt^’ (airshb) 30-55e. 
Romogne-sous-Montfauoon, Fr. 

81-932d, 932 1F4). 

Romain, Jules tl-lMo. 

Romaios (archaeologist) 30-181d. 
Roman Art 30- 183b. 

— * Catholic Church 30-679b, 
843d: Ireland 31-572a, 30- 
1022a; U.S. 80-68iM, 692b. Bee 
also under Countries. 

Romanes lecture S8-290e, 
Romani, Egy. 33-814c; 81-769d. 
Homanones, Count 33-552b, 
5, 'Mid. 

Romanovsky (general) 80-827b. 
Rnmarin, Fr. 31-8 14b. 

Hombaob, Fr. 31-593d. 
Rombeaux. Egide 38-380a. 
Rome, It. 31-6150, 4()0b; 30- 
759b; British School 80-366a: 
phytopathologioal oonferenoe 

80- 479d. 925c. 

N.Y. 31-1114C. 

Pact of (191$) 31-625a; 33- 
1117(1. 10880. 

BOMXi, 8XB BOBBBT 38- 

289d. 

Romilly, Fr. 31-117 (C2). 
Rominten Heath, battle of 30- 
807b, 888 (B6); 31-870d. 
Romorantin. Fr. 31-117 (C2). 
Romsdal, Nor. 31-1 152b. 
Roms5e, Belg. 30-433d. 
BONALD, LAITDON 33-290a. 
Ronchamp, coalfield, Fr. Si- 
ll 2d Rable). 

Roncq, Fr. Sl-600a. 

Ronssoy, Fr. 30-534a, .536 (C8). 
li5ntgon Hays 38-10626. 
Rdntgenogram: see Lane photo- 
graph. 

Rdutgon pattern: see Laue photo- 
graph. 

— rays: eec X-rays. 

Uookwood pottery 30-284d. 
Hoop, Esth. 31- 12b. 

B008XVXLT, FBANKLIN D. 

83-900b. 

-t Quen tin S8-219d. 

TBnODOBX, 8a-290b, 89.3b. 
894c. 898d, 886b. lOlOa; Ad- 
ministration S8-879d; Conser- 
vation Policy 80-738d; Panama 
Canal 3S-23a; woman sulTrago 
33- 1030a. 

BOOT, XLIBtT 38-882C. 460d; 

81- U16d. 

Root (but.) 30-478d., 
iiooEeboom, Backlniis S8-86a. 
Roppi*. fort, Fr, 81-157d, ]50(B3). 
Uorbu(3h, Fr. 31-1 60c. 

Hordum, Valdemar S0-833b. 
Rosa, E. B. 38-860C. 

— , Jo 85 Maria 80- 192c. 

Rosa. It. 31-000 (C5). 

Rosalies, Belg. 3i-l68b. 

Rosario, Arg. 30- 19 lb. 

R(>s6c, Bolg. 81-1690. 

ROSCOB, SXB BXNB7 E. 88- 
29.‘la. 

Roscommon, oo., Ire, 8a-841d. 
Rose (botanist) S0-478d. 

— . Hans SS-608d. 

11. A. de B. 81-2970. 

B08XBXBT, A. F. FBXM- 

rose, 5th (mrl of 88-293a. 
Rosobud Co., Mont. 31-970d. 
Roso Croix grout) 33-4b; 30-8276. 
BOBXOQEB, PXTXB S3-293b; 
80-325b. 

Rosen (bacteriologist) ai-807b. 

Friedrich 8i-28la. 
Rosenborg, diet., Ger, 30-1 14a; 
88-42b. 

Roseufeld (politician) Sl-275b. 
B08BNTHAL, TOBY XO- 
WABD 38-293b. 

Rosen wald, Augusta 33-2930, 
JUUn8 83-2930: 31-1028b. 
Rosewell, N.Mex. 31-1 104b. 
Rosidres, Fr. 83-5216, 1(H (D5). 
Rosidres-en-Sautorre, Fr. 30- 
208 (A7). - 

Roshi Kyooho Koi (society) 81- 
648b. ^ 

Rosny, Joeeph Henry 31-]53a. 

B088. 8IB OXOBOX W. 83- 

2:6>d; 80-5606. 

“, Norman 8S-567b. 

BOBXBT B. 83-20.3d. 

8tB BONALD 33-294a: 31- 
896a, 7d. e72d. 

Ross, sea, Antaro. 80-143a; 31- 
032b. 




Boss and Cromarty, oo., Boot it* 
841c. 

Bridge, eoUiory, Boot. 31- 
2CXfb. 

Roeseta.p.G.30-282a. 
Rossignol, Belg. 31-165b; 30- 

Rtissiii, 31-230C. 

Roseo.^Col del. mt., It. 30-577d, 
Ross Smith flight* eee under 
Smith, Sir Ross, 

B08TAkD, XDMOHD 33- 
294b; 31-163d: 30-$60a, 

**-, Jean 31-153a. 

™, Maurioo 31-1530. 

** Rostock •’ (warship) 81-667a. 
Rostov. Russ. SO-Wb. 

N.Mcx. 31-1103d. ^ 
B08YTB, Soot. 33-294b, 77(1. 
Rota, Court of the 80-682a. 
Rotary boring 81-058d. 

— engine 30-40a. 

— repeater 88-704o. 

Rotating bond: see Driving band. 
Rotation of crops 30-36 Id. 

Kote Fahne, Die 3l-280o. 

Roter Turm, pass. Transyl. 30- 
017b. 

Roth, K. F. Wilhelm 81-791 a. 
Uothanisted Agricultural experi- 
mental institute; 30-726, 78a, 
3606, 476d. 

ROTBXK8TZZN. WILLIAM 

83-294c; 30-282b. 

Bannsworth. lat viset. 83- 
2Q4d. 026o; 31-11466, 1106b; 
80-1026a. 

Rothschild, Edmond de, baron 
SS-1130a. 

— , Leopold de 3S-295o. 

— . NATBAVXXL MAYXB, 1st 

baron, 38-2^ 

Rotogravure 31-11136. 

Rotor (elec.) 30-940a; 83-10236. 
Rottenmann, Aus. 3S-600a. 
Rotterdam, Holl. 31-373a, 376o. 
Rottweiler (dog) 30-850b. 
Rotumah, isl., Pac.O. 33-20. 
Roiibaix, Fr. 81- 109b (table), 
114d: 8S-981a. 

Rouble (coin) 31-48a. 

Rouen, Fr, 31-117 (C2), 109b 
(table); 33-975d, 160b. 
Rougebancs, Fr. 30-268 (D3), 
271c. 

Rougegoutte, Fr. 81-156 (A3). 
Rouge Maison^Fr. $l-600d. 
ll(>u^enumt-l«»-Chateau, Fr. 31- 

Rougivill^ Fr. 31-1 61d. 

Roulers, Belg, 33-1098 (G2); 30- 
267a. 

BOtm^ J. BOBAOX 33-2950. 

Round Table movement 30-608a. 
Itousseau, Blanche 30-446a. 

— , Henri 88-5(1. 

J. 31-793d. 

Roussel. K. X. 33-6b. 

Rout. Ettio 38-612a. 

Route Gnrd6e 31-901 o. 

Routh, Armand 83-0 12a. 
Rouvroy, Fr. 31-60ld; S0-265o, 
268 (^H). 

Routledg(\ Scoresby 38- lb. 

BOUYZXlk, MADBICX 83-2066. 

Roux, Wilhdm 81-11320. 
Rovigno, It. 31-600 (E6). 

Uovigo, It. 31-600 (CO). 

Uovno, Russ. 33-122d. 

- , BATTLE OY 38-206b; 31- 
801a; 80-8S8a, 007c. 

Rovutna, riv., E.Af. 33-0706, 
13 Id. 

Rowan loons system Sa-946d, 
37Db. 

BOWXLL, NXWTOH W. 88- 

297c. 

Rowing 33-5660. 

Rowlatt, Sir Sidney A. T. 81- 
4.37b. 

Rowlatt Act (1919) 31-441a. 

— Committee (1918) 81-437o. 
Row no, Russ. 30-888 (Jl). 

Rowy, Pol. 31-1064b. 

Roxburgh, co., Scot. 33-841o. 
Roxburghe, H. J. Innes-Ker, 8th 

duko of 88-381 d. 

Roy, Matthew Burrow 31-351b. 
— , Pierre Georges 30-5610. 

Raja Hanimohan 38-675o. 
Royal Academy, Lond. 80-009d; 
3a-1035a. 

Aero Club S0-47a. 

— Aeronautical Bouiety 30-33o. 
•— Aircraft Factory, Farnbor- 

ough 30-32a, 57b, 40b; 81-S2a. 

— Air Force 31-86b; S0-47a. 864a. 

— Army Clothing Department 
83-2950. 

— Army Medical Corps 30- 
2l0b. 244c: 31-U64o: Women’s 
Auxiliary Ooips 38-10.56b. 

— Army Service Corps 3A» 
210b foil.. 245b; 31-401b; 83- 
I054d. 

— Artillery 3d-209d. 

Commission on Mines, Civil 
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Bervioo, etc.: 9$e MiiuMi, Civil 
H«rvio<!i, etc. 

* §0^ lilclwurd ** (»hip) •#- 

Royal Ensinearii I0>97dd. 209a, 
M2o; nifflialUtig M'-480(l: SO* 
208a. ^ 

-- Exchange (Lond,)fl-49a, 

-r Flying Corps Sl-82o: iS* 
29na; S0-4I4a; women in tS- 
lOWJa, 

C}c<jigjrapfaioal Boelety 81*2(Hkl, 
ft42A. 

— Horticultural Socififty S0*8J,d, 

— Imllan Marine Si-49lb* 

— Irish ConatabuJary S0*1027b; 
Sl-ft7fla. .'iTOo. 

— Mail Htoam Pocket Company 
Sa-lOOOu, 456b. 

— JVf urine Artillery Si*)l44e. 

— Marino Engineers 81-844c. 

— Marine Labour Corns Si*844c. 

— Marino Light Infantry 31- 
844c. 

— Marino Bubmarine Miners 
S1-H440 

— Naval Division SI- 1070b, 
844b; SS-156b; S0-i60c. 

— Naval Volunteer Reserve: 
ires undDf British Navy. 

— Rod Cross, order of the Sl- 

mnd. 

— Hignal Corps S0«976d. 

— Boeiety Sl4S4e; SS-l02b. 

*' Royal Boveroign ** (battleship) 
8S-430C; Si-1205d. 

Royalty (poyine^ S0-71ta. 

mOTdl, J0ili|JlfSS-297d. 100a. 

mOTDlN, AaNlS MAUDS 
Sa-208a. 1041a: S0-077a. 

— , Sir Thomas Ss-453a, 298a. 

Rove. Fr. S|-070 (C5), 080o, 
Mia; SO-m (B8), Zt6d. 

Rosan, Berb. 31-4110. 

Roselieures, Fr. 31- 102a. 

lloshan, Pol. 81- 1003b: 30-888 

( 01 ). 

— and Kamionka, battle of 31- 
I004d. 

Rosissce. Pot. 31-802d. 

Rosnava, Csoohsl. 30-786 (map). 


Rosoy, Fr. 31-329a, 800c. 
Ruaiimi, dist., E.Af. 30-881o; 
Jl-333<i. ^ 

RtlBRim 3«l-208a, 073^ 30- 
09b: Brasil 30-491 b; Ceylon 
30-ma: deterioration 31- 
8:t0a: Inseei pests 30-023c; 
B. America 3fh214e; Btraits 
Bettloments Jl-OSOd: sub- 
stitutes 30-635dj tire manu- 
facture 31-727b; T7.B. 3t-146a. 
— , tissue (med.) 31-348tt. 

Rubel (botanist) 30-480d. 

Rubf I bronse 81-920a. 

** Rubens ** <ihip) 30-877o, 
Uubiaceae 30-300a, 

Rubidium 88-223b. 

Ruble inflation 31-07dL 
Rochet, M. 33-638a. 

ETOi^E, BIE AETBEVE, 31- 

Rudcsimnyt Pol. 31-87 lo, 

Rudd, Bteele: tec Davis, Arthur 
Hoey. 

Rudmose, mt., Bpits, 31-06db. 
Uudnik, ^b. 30-888 (E2): 33 - 
398e. 

Rudolf, isl., Aroi. 80- 190b. 

— , lake, Af. 30-68 (04). 
Ruedsrer, Josef 31-226d. 

Rue d*Ouvort, wood, Fr. 30-272a. 
Rue du Bois, rd.. Ft- 30-27 lo. 

EtnrvBT. i^isMi x. i. si- 

801d; 31-163C. 

Ru6ji, riv., E.Af. 31-1078a. 
UUger, Conrad Wilhelm von 
33-372e. 

Ruhleben, Oer. 31-151a. 

Ruhr, dist., Oer. 31-675(L 233b. 

278d foil.; 3S-34db. 

Huhrort 31-a80d. 

Ruiz J. Martinez: tee Martinez. 
Rule of the road Sl-lOOOo. 
Ruling princes (India) 31-440o. 
Hum SO- 130a. 

RUMANIA. 33-802a; agriculture 
38-a02a, 31 lo; army 30-229a, 
022a; ooinuieroe and industry 
38-303n; 30-746oi oommunioo- 
tinns 38-303ai 6uauce 31- 
302b: International Financial 


production 33-7^,^^^i>^7d; 
population 31-30201 820c: re- 
Mon Sl-302b. 

EUMAl^ : imorv 31-30ab; 30- 
ad4a foil.; Balkan wars 30-d82c; 
Little l^tente Og-JlSl^ mil- 
itary operations (1916-7) 30- 
914a, 33-16794, 31-24o; oil 
wells, destru^ra of 31-k)2d; 
Yimoslavia M- Wlb. 
Rumhold, Hugo, decorative artist, 
SO-BMa. 

Rumford, Kennerley 30-527 b. 
Rumford Falls, Me. tl-BSSa; 

80-965a. 

Rumigny, Fr. 31-328d.^ 

RumiDy, W.'30-280b, ^ (C4). 

EUNOIMAN, WALTER 81- 

307d. 4620. 

EundelJ, £Ur Herbert lO-SOSe. 
Rtineberg, John Ludvig 31-72d. 
Rungwe, fc.Af. 11-6770. 

Runyon, William A. 81-11034. 
Rup, Esth.: cre Ro<m, Esth. 
Rupee (coin) Si-431b, 46c, 679b. 
Hupei, ft.. Or. 31-34^. 

riv., BeJg. 30-1 55d. 
liupert’a Land, diet., Can. 30- 
678c. 

EUPPRECBT (Crown Pnnee of 
Bavaria) 33-3074, 076c; 30- 
20da: 81-165C. 863d. 

Rupt. FV. 3I-861b. 

— de Mad, Fr. 31-1032 (C4). 
Rural Credits Act ll-888b. 

— Population Sl-864d. 

Rurutu, l^ac.O. 31-24. 

Rusanov, V. A. 30-100b. 

Rushdi Pasha 30-944e; Sl-a54e. 
Rusieo. Pol 30-888 (Al). 

Uuski Brod, Gal. 30-86Ao. 
Uuakie, Pol. 80-888 (D3). 

Ruskin, Life of (Cook) 30-746b. 
Ruskin College, Oxford Sl-OriOb, 

7460. 

Russel, H. N. 81-2104. 

Russell, Alexander 31- 19 Id. 

— . BliTEAND A. W* 3S-d08a, 

05b, 304o: 81-8750. 


Russell, Edtmrd; John 30-72d. 

Bir Herbert Al-U08b. i ' 

— H. N. 30.29^rc* 31-267a. ! 

ISRAEL O0OX 33-3084. 

— ; •<-S08d. 

— . W. (AAis *i-300ft. 

Russell Sag6FoundaiioziiS*872b; ; 
31-548b. 

EUlflA 31-309a; sgrieulture 
30-924c; Aretio expeditions ' 

30- 100b; art Sl-8d; divorce 

50- 847a; education 38-331e; 
emigration 38-312b; 6naneo i 

81-67d, 481c, 30-982C, 3S-839b; 
geology 81- 21 Ob; navy 31- 
1081^, 80-439b, OlObi popu- 
lation 31-334d, 467b, 81-lOd, 
233b; religion 31-324a, 30- 
080o; standard of living 31- i 
339a. 

— : Amy 30-220c, 900a: ll-aiaa; I 

31- 10o7b; artillery 30-261^ ! 

51- 279a; fortiOeation 3S-480a: : 
grenades Sl-SlOa; medals and 
decorations 31-893b; munition 
shortage S0-897o, 81-10234. j 

— : C’emweroB and fnduiitry, China I 
30-6674; coal 80-712c; oo6p- i 
ei'iition 80-746C; copper SO- ! 
75UI; iron and steel Sl-594a: 
Japan 31-6434; petroleum 83- 
721); wool 83-10660. 

— : Hiatory 33-3U9a; 31-20o; 

Archangel expedition 81- 1086b, 
30- 1026a; Austria 80-329a; 
Azerbaijan 80-366a; Balkan 
policy Sl-26d, 8S-402d, 80- 
6l8b; Bjdrkf) treaty SS-lOlla; 
Denikin 30-826a; Esthonia 31- 
12o; Finland Sl-73a; Japan 31- 
6.64o; Lithuania 81-776a; Man- 
cimria 31-838a, 660a, S0-656d; 
Mongolia 8i-075a; Oesel Isl. 
81- 1080b; Pereia 33-58a; Po- 
land 82- 119b; revolution (1917) : 
see below; Rumania 38-10794; 
Russian Moslems 83-27o; Si- 


83^801^ ^rkish , jPwm 30- 

ECTiliA: (li^l7) 

3l9a, lOSle; effect in England 

30-l6Me, 7dM; Italy inlu?n^ 

aniem 31-m; Persif^ affected 
33-6 Id; Rumania inHucocfKl 
SS-305c: theoretical jugtifioa> 
tion S3-391C, 606b. 

Russian Ballet: see Bahet, Rus- 
sian. 

Russinia, district, Caeoslov. 30- 
785o. 

Ruaakiya Immitia 38-1 85b. 
EUS8XT, NIKOLAI 33-3404 
Hussolo, Luigi 33-7d. 

Rust, Randolnb 32-l0O7a. 

Rust (fungus) 30-47 8d. 

— (luetalTic) 30-632b. 

— .black 30-4780. 

Rustless steel: seeBtainless Steel. 
Rutgers College, N.J. 31- 1103b. 
Euthenians (race) 38-1 18o; 30- 
3184, 786o; 31-334. 
EUTHEErOED, 8IE ERNEST 
SS-841^232b. 

— , MAU 33-a41c. 

Ru^ereton, All^rt D. 33-294d; 

30- 857a. 

Rutland, oo., Eng. 83-840b. 
Rutland, Vt. 38-925c. 
Riivesanny, Ger. Sl-860d. 

Ruz, riv., Pol. 31-1063a. 

RYAn. iOHN DENZ8 3S-341o: 

31- 10294. 

Rybnik, diet., Upper Bilezia 38- 
495a. 

RYDER, ALBERT P. 38-341d. 
R,yo, Thomas C. 88-7 17a. 
Hykntohew (meteorologist) 31- 
9;^ia. 

Rykov, A. I. 33-388b. 

Ryneveld, Sir H. A. van 30-566a. 
Rypin, Pol. 30-888 (B7). 
RzoszOVi Russ. 30-888 (E2). 
854b; S8-0290. 


Saanich, mt,, B.C. 30-606a. 
Saar, riv., Fr. and Oer, 83-977b, 
;i42d, add, 42a. 

Saarbruek (Baarboiirg), Als.-Lor. 
39-974C, 9770, 070 (J7); 31- 
164 (02), 1694 foil. 

Saarenma, isl., Russ., nee Oesel. 
Saar • Louis. Ate.-Lor. 3S-977b. 
■AAR YAUNY 33-342a; 31- 
32o. 

Saazi, Czseslov. 30-791o. 

Babiic, Herb. 38-a98c. 

Babneans (raoe) 81-9160. 

Sabang, Bum. 31-10964. 

Sabbe, Mnuriee 80-446b. 

Bahia, Arab, 30-168d. 

•ABljffE, W. O. W. S8-343b. 
628d. 

Babine, Tex. 38-7184. 

— , cape, Arot. 30-189d; 30-3104. 
Bable, cape, Can. 31- 1162a. 
Bable (so6i.) 88-408b. 

Bahotage 88-651b; Al-HilM, 61 lb. 
Babot Wood, Fr. 30-602o. 
Babouraud’s pastille 3i*224b. 
Babulito 81-61 d. 

Babyholm, Den. 3t-741a. 

Baohi, India 33-6984. 

Sackvillo, Can. 81-10984. 
Saeramento, Cal. 36-5;J0a; 38- 
864d: 30-70Ud.^ 

Sacro tliao joint 31-12204. 
Badaui, E.Af. 8O-88O0. 

Sadiya 31-769b. 

Sadler, Sir Michael 81-449b. 
Badoui, Jacques 81- 132a. 
Badow^>, Gal. 31-807b. 

Badzawka, Oal. 80-867b. 

Baenz Pe6a, Roque 30- 192c. 
Safety First movement 31-4614, 
80M. 227a; 88-238o. 

— lantp 30-709a; 81-40So, 287a. 
Saffi. Mor. 81-985<1. 

Saga Jt. 31-600 (E3). 
sTok, MRS. RU88BLL 
(Margftret) 38-a4.3e; 30-762c. 
Boftnaw, Mich. 81-9404, 041b; 
38-8544. 

Sag paste 38-1164. 

Bagraddr. It 31-600 (134). 

BiUm, M. N. 80-2084, 6614. 
Baltaba, riv., Arab. 30-164c, 
165a. 

Sahara, des., N.Af. 80-68 (C2), 
66e, 67o. 

— ) Danish; »e» Rio do Oro. 
SAID, HALIM, prince sa-ksd. 
Baida, Ak. 31-ukl. 

SAID PA8HA 33-3434. 

Si^>n, Fr.I.C. 31-457b, 1 tSd. 
Saiily^ Fr. 30-257b, 636 (C2), 


Saniy-au-Bols, Fr. 38-516(41). 
-en-Ostrevent, Fr. 80-268 (C2). 

— Laurette, Fr, 33-620b. 

.SailUsei.Fr. 38-616(04), 615b. 

Bains, Fr. 31-329a. 
Hnins-lez-Marqiilon 30-530 (B2). 
Bt. Agnant 33-1032 (C4). 

Bt. Aignau, isl., N.G.: eee Mi- 
siraa. 

— - Albans, Vt. 33-926o. 

— - Albans. Herts. 30-677o. 

ST. ALDkTYN, M. B. RICKS 
Beach, 1st earl 38-3434. 

Bt. Andr6, forest Fr. 31-156 
(B2). 

— Andrew’s, university, Boot. 88- 
381d, 293b. 

— Andrews, Ambulance Assoc. 
80-244C, 246b. 

— Andries, Holl. 31-37 4d. 

— Antoine, forest, Fr. 31-150 
(Al). 

— Assise, Ft. 31- 1029b; 31-1 18d. 

— Auguste, Fr. 30-268 (DO). 

— Baussant 31- 163c; 38- 

1032 (D,3). 

— Boigut, Fr. 81-102b. 

— Boniface, Can. 31-840a; 30- 
M8a. 

— Catharine's, Can. 80-548a. 

— Catherine, Fr. 30-'J6« (C7). 

— Chainond tank 83-690o. 

— Christ, Fr. 81-3291). 

~ Cloud, Minn. 81-961d. 
anint*Croix, Camille de S0-860a. 
Bt. Croix, isl., W.I. 38-92Sc. 
Croixan system 81-215d. 

— Cross, Kants. 88- 102 Id. 

— lienis, !>. 31- 109b (table). 

— I)i5, Fr. 31-164 (G8); 88-936a. 

— Dialer 31-117 (D3). 

— Dunstan's, hospital, Lond. 
39-48b; a0-463b. 

— Edmundsbury and Ipswich, 
diooese of 30-077o. 

— I'Uias. nit„ Can. 33-n23a. 

— Elie 30-268 (07). 

- Kloi, int., Belg> 31-8 15a; 80- 
206a. 

— Elov. coalfield, Pr, f 1-1 124 

— ErnJe,’ Fr. 33-079a. 

Bte. Catherine, Fr. 80-268 (C8). 

— Emilic, Fr. 30-268 ((C8). 

— Genevieve, Fr. 31-1604. 

— Marguerite, F>. 30-60 1h. 

Bte. Murio-aux-Mines, Fr. 30- 

116b. 

Btes. Maries de la Mer, Fr. 31- 
II80. 

Bte. liadegoude, Fr. 38-525b, 
616 (07). 


Bte. Restitue, Fr. 80-61 8b. 

Bt. FHienne, Fr. 31-109b (table), 
115b. 

Bt. Etientie rifle 88-2804. 

Bt. Gall, Switz. 38-6374. 

— George, fjord, Arct. 80-189o. 

— Georges, Fr. 31-1504. 

— Gerard, Fr. 31-168d, 108 
(116). 

— Goritiain, treaty of (1919) 81- 
631a: S8-43d, 3064. 

— Gilles, Belg. 30-5l2d, 431a. 

— Gille Waos, Belg. 80- 162a. 

— Gobain, Fr. 30-620u. 

— Gond, marshes, F'r, 31-8631). 

— Gotthard, tunnel, Switz. 88- 
639b. 978d. 

— Helena, isl., Atl.O. 88-603c. 

— Helens, Lancs. 88-840d. 

— Heribert, fort, Belg. 81- 1049b. 

— Hilaire, Fr. 31-603d. 

— Hilaire le Grand, Fr. 30-601d. 

— Hubert, Fr. 30- 194a. 

— Hyaointhe, Can. 33-2 17b: 80- 
5481). 

— liigbert, Ger. 88-343a. 

— lugleveit 31-117 (Cl), 119b. 
Jacques, Mrne. H. 30-661 b. 

— James’s theatre, Lond, 30- 
867b. 

— Joan, riv., Belg. 88-98lb. 

— Johann in Pongau, Aua. 38- 
3.68b. 

Bt. John, C. E. 33-267b. 

BT. JOHN, PLORENCB 88- 

.3434 

Bt! John, Can. 8I-IOO80; 80- 
648a; 38- 1000b. 

John, isl., W.I. 88-928C. 

— John, lolte, Can. 88-217a. 

— John of 'Jerusalem, order of 
3a-256a, lQ66c. 

- John’s Nfd. 31- 1099a. 

— John’s Anibulonoe Associa- 
tion Sl-266a; 30-244e, 246b. 

— Johns Co., Fla. 31-8lc. 

— Joseph, Can. 81-10984. 

— Joseph, Mo. 31-964b; 38- 
8644: 30-700G. 

— Julien, Fr. 88-1102b. 

— Hilda, isl., Boot. 88-381b. 

— Kitts, isl., W.I. t8-1006a, 
10064. 

— Laurent, Fr. 30-266b, 268 

(D7). 

— liawrence. riv., Can. 88-2 18a. 

— Lazare, station, Paris 88-239a. 

— Loger, Fr. 30-266e, 268 (B3); 
38-623e. 

— Leonards. Bum. 30-462b. 

— LOUIS, ko. 88-344a, 864b; 
SI-6700, 4674. 


St. Louts, W.Af. 81- 16.6a. 

— Louis, riv., Minn. Sl-962a. 

— Lucia, isl., W.I, 8a-100r>a. 

— Mallier, Fr. 81-117 (D3). 

— Mansoy, wood, Fr. 81-162o. 

— Margaret’s Bay, Kent 33- 
710b. 

— Martin, Fr. 30-278b. 

— Martin L'Heureux, Pr. 30- 
60 Id. 

— Marlin-sur-Cujeul 88-6230. 

— Mary's, isl, W.Af. 81-180b. 

— Mary’s, hospital, Lond. 81- 
804b. 

— Maur, Fr. 31-8520. 

— Menehould, Fr. 30-193d; 31- 
163c, 800c. 

— Mesmes 31-854d. 

— Mihiel, Fr. 80-194a; 31-861a; 

82-083a, 076u, 1032a, 1032, 
(B.3), 970 (G3), 8064, 1003c. d; 
81-1614, 932e. 

— Nazairo, Fr. 81-1069o; 30- 
824b. 

— Nicolas, Fr. 80-268 (D7); 81- 
- 161a. 

— Omer, Pr. 88-970 (B2). 

— Paul, forest, Fr. 31- 163a. 

— Paul, Minn. 3l-961d; 38- 
854b; 30-700C; housing 31- 
401b; libraries 81-062b; sculp- 
ture 38-389C. 

— Paul’s, cathfKlral, Lond. 30- 
l.MGa. 678c, 026c; 88-3880. 

— Pettir.sburg, Fla. 31-80c. 

— Pierre Divion, Fr. 38-516 

(B3). 

— PIBBRE AND MIQUELON, 

isls., Nfd. 88-:H4d. 

— Picrroinont, Fr. SI-I6I0. 

— Pierre Vaast 88-610 (05). 

— Pol. Fr. 30-266b. 

— POlten, Aua. 80-3124. 

— (Juentin, Fr. 81-109b (table), 
328d, 328 (A6): 88-7 le. 

— Quentin, mt., Pr. 30-2754, 
277d, 268 (E7); 81-117 (Cl); 
3a-626a, 989b, 970 (D6), 516 
(07), 1003d, l604a. 

— Quentin, canal, Fr, 30-268 
(E7). 

— RaphoeL Pr. 81-129o. 

— Rerny, Fr, 8i0*604Q. 

— Rollox, Boot. 31-2834. 
BAINTSkURY, OEOROl E. 

B. 38-3444; 31-2o. 

Saints’ Days (Anglican) 80-6744. 
Bt. Simon. Fr. 80-268 (D8). 

— Souplet, Pr. 30-6034; 81-3206, 
854 I. (1)7). 856a. 

— Thomas, Can. 30-648a. 

— Thomas, Fr, 30-1034. 


St. Thomas, isl., W.I. 3a-02Sc. 

— Tour, Pr. 81-1 13e. 

— Vaast, Fr. 3a-482a. 

~ Veit, Aus. 30-579b. 

— Vincent, cape. Port. 88-603c. 

— Vinoent, isl^ W.I. 88 - 1005a. 
Bt. Walfroy, Pr. 31- 156a. 

— Xavier's Univeraity, Cincin- 
nati S0-694b. 

8AIONJI. KIMMOCHI, prince 
38-3444; 31-5484, 055b. 

Sairt, Turk.As. 81-589b. 

Baienck, Pol. Sl-873d. 

Sakai language 80-3.54b. 
Sakania, B.Af. 30-429a. 38-270a. 
Bakete, Dah. 30-794b. 
SAKHALIN, isl., Russ.As. 38- 
345a, 467b; 81-641o (table). 
Sakharov (general) 81-80lb, 
806c. 

SakhchegOzU, Asia M. 80- 178a. 
Sakurajima, mt., Jap. 31-6474. 
Baluita, hill, E.Af. II^H78b. 
Salaniandra maculosa: see. 

Spotted salamander. 

Sal ainmoniao 30-050a; 31-1 137a. 
SALANDRA, ANTONIO 83- 
345b; 31-6190; 80-335n. 

Salar ed Daulch (Persian prince) 

8a-.58b. 

Salbort, Fr. 81-165 (A4), I67d. 
Saleebv, Caleb WUllaiits 31- 16b. 
Salek (med.) 3a-65b. 

Balom, Oreg. Sl-121Qa. 
Salesmanship 31-849b. 

Salford, Lancs. 38-8404; 30- 
682c. 

Salgo-Tarjdn mines 31-416d. 
Salicylic oold 88-87o. 

Salient (mil.) 80-2554. 

Salim (sultan of Kuwait) 30- 
I6S0. 

Balina, Kan. 31-5734. 

Salinas, £0. 30-027b. 

Saline Co., Ark, S0-l96b. 

Saline solution 3a-465a: 31-8994, 
080a. 

Saline^ canal, Fr. Sl-lGOd. 

Balls. (701 mt de 31-980a. 
BALtSBURY, J. E. B. OAS- 
eoyne Cecil, 4th marquis of 
33-345b; 30-10284. 

Salisbury, Rhod. Sa-270a, d. 

— Plain, Wilts. 30- 1005c; 33- 
757b: 31-905e; 30-596e. 

Salkeld, R. E. 30-67a. 

Sallee, Mor. 31-98M; 30-874. 
Balmo, Can. Sl-949e. 

Salmon, Andr5 31r l53o. 

Salmon 30-104a; 726b: 38-468h. 
Salmon Armi Can; 30-506a. 
Balmsoo engine 30-38b. 


See pfige JI4S for explenution, of Index eysfem* 
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SaIoHi Fr. 81«858d» 

Bai^ika, Gr, 9MS2 (nuip), 
aesdt 372d; ii*800Q: 

^7o: coii«ir«ui (101 ly it-w: 
ooofipiraoy trial (1917) St* 
40Bb: exoavation 80-lS2b; 
Grew oooupation (1912) SO* 
376a, 617b; malturia tl-8S4b, 
006b; railway Sl-801o; Veni* 
selos St-0 16b. 

^OABCFAXQNS Si-346o: Brit- 
ish foroe S0-214a; Bujipinim 
surrender S0-521a: Frenoh 
force S0-219d. * 

Salt, riv., Aria. SO-1940. 

Salt S0-958b; Sl-46da, 365b; 

Indian du^ Sl<-460d. 

Salta, Arg. SO^lOlo. 

— , prov., Ane, SQ-lOlb. 

Salt Creek, Wyo. St-109lc, 73o. 
SalOlIo, Mex. Sl-n67a. 
SALTlka, aiOBai SS-367b. 
Salt Lake City, Utah St-684; 
S0-700C. 

Salto de Hua, ints., Veaes. St- 
olid. 

Saltsal, Nor. Si-n62a. 

SaltvUle, Va. Sl-ll37o. 

Salustrt, C^arlo Alberto Sl-612a. 
HALVADOB, republic, C.Am. 

8t-357c; Si-ll31b. 

Salvage S<l-47a; military S8-621b. 
Salvarsan (“606”) S2-908d, 

Oiab; Sl-OOOa; S0-I54d. ^ 

Salvation Army 80-688c; St- 
1069d; canteens S0-662d, 

1055b; U.B. statistics 80-692b; 
war work S9-8d8a. 

Salveinini, Qootano Sl-612d. 
Balvesen, Edward T., Ist baron 
S0-846a. 

Sandwich system Sl-177o. 
SALVINI, TOMMASO S9-358b. 
Salvus apparatus St-901c. 
SALZBURQ, Aus. 8S-358b; SO- 

344a (map), b table. 

— prov., Aus. St-44d; S0-346d. 
Sal^ammorgut, dust., Aus. 81- 
33d. 

Samao, Bosn. S0-476a. 

^mara, Russ. St-326b. 

Samaria^ Fal. St-I7b, 21b. 

” Samaria ” (hiier) St-428 Plate 
IV, 447o. 

Samarkand, Russ. As. St-800o. 

— , prov., Russ.As. SS-800c. 
Samarra, dist., Mesop. Sl-760b, 
016b. 

Samawa, Mesop. SO- 164b (map), 
165c. 

Sambos (tribe): «e« Zambos. 
Sambre, riv., Belg. and Fr. 88- 
074d, 1004d; Sl-I68b, 

Sami (Albanian writer) SO-lOdn. 
Samoa, isle., Pao.O. 80-713b; St- 
625d, 727a; N.Z. expedition 
(1014) Sl-1072b; 8t-2b, 42o. 
Sarnojlov, J. 81-2 1Gb. 

Samos, isl., Aeg.S. 81-300o; 80- 
182d; S8-47b, 1084b. 
Samothraoe, isl., Aeg.S. 8S-47b. 
Samoy«lcs (people) SS-467c. 
Sanipigny, Ft. 82-1032 (B4). 
Sampson. Ralph Allen 80-302d. 
SAMSOl^OV, AUBXANDEB 
8a-358b, 316d; n-866d, 869b. 
Samuel, Mrs, Gilbert 8t-1063c. 
— , SIR HERBERT 8t-358o, 
1063o, 1131d; 80-462a; Pales- 
tine 32-170, 1131b. 

— . Sir Stuart tt-123b. 

San, riv., Gal. 80-888 (El), 
864d, 887a, 903a; St-198a. 
Sana, Arab. 80-164 (map), 
3a, 166a, 168a, 

San Antonio, Bra*. 80-407d. 

— Antonio, Tex. 88-7 18b, 854b; 
81-936a. 

Sanatorium benefit 88-784o, 
2l0b. 

Sanches de Tooa (politician) 88- 
653b, 5570. 

Sancourt, Fr. 80-536 (C2), 535b. 
San Cristobal, Venes. 88-913a. 
Sanderson, Harold Arthur 88 - 

Si^DAT, WXLUAM 88-358d. 

Sandburg, Carl 80-118b. 
Bandeman, Laura 88 - 1036b. 
Sanders, Sir Edgar 81-773b. 
Sandes, Flora 8t-1061o. 

Sand-fly fever 81-9l5d. 
Sandfontoin, B.W.Af.81-229d. 

Diego, Cal. 80-530a, 531b, 
700d; 88-854d. 

San Domingo, state, W.I.: aee 
Santo Domingo. 

Sandomir, PolTtO-SSS (El). 
Sandusky, O. 81-1 173d. 

Sandv Flook, N.J. 8a-565d. 

San FViUpe. Chil. 80-654d. 

— Fernanno, Chil. 80-664d. 

— nUNPXkOO, C»l. SI-3S8d. 
8S4b; 8l-438b: bomb Outrage 

8.r rate 

ml', ^^OOlb. 

Sanger, Sophie 88-1039o. 



no-L 

^ 36»o; 

SangeteF 

SanguieijlMaro «w-wo«>». 

Samkov Li^. diet.. Sib. 81-683b. 
Sanitation 8^244d 246a; 18- 
968a; oampe 8i-756o, 7696; 
child welfare 80-6600, 88-967o, 
968a, 

San Joaquin, val.. Cal. 8t-73o. 

— Jo 84, Cal 80-630a, 700d. 

— Joe4, Quat. 81-323a. 

— Juan, prov., Arg. 80*^1916. 

— Juan Chico, Eo. 80-927a. 
Sankey Commission (1910) 80- 

1024(L 1026d; 81-326a; na- 
tionalisation 81- 1006b; 88- 

963d: Northumberland, duke 
of 81-1150g; SmOlie 88-600b, 
042d. 

San X.iorenxo, mt., Arg, 81-20So. 

• Luis, prov., Arg. ICf-lOlb." 

‘ Luis Totosi, Mex. 81-934o, 
036a. 

• MARINO, republic, It. 88- 
360a. 

■ Michele Monti, It. Sl-509a. 

— Miguel, riv,, Bras. 80-493o. 
Sanoosany, Russ. SS-OdOd. 
Sanok, Gal. 80-864b. 

Sanon, riv., Fr. 81-162b. 

San Pedro, bay, Cal. 80-630c. 
Sanquhar, Sooi. 8t-383a. 

San Remo eonferonee (1920) 82- 
47a; t0-621b; St-17o. 

• Rossore agreement (1912) 80- 
450u. 

— Sebastian conference (1920) 
81-910a. 

San Seoondo, Rosso di 81-0 12b. 
Sansing, China 81-838d. 

Santa Ana, Eo. 80-927b. 

Ana. Salv. 81-323a. 

Andr6s, Colom. 30-722o. 

— Crus, terr., Arg. 80- 10 lb. 

FA Arg. 80-191b. 

F5, prov., Arg. 80-191b. 

F6, N.Mex. 8 1-1 103d, 11 04b. 

— Maria, Cal 8a-73d. 

— Maria, Domingo S0-653n. 

— Maria, Quat. 81-323r. 

Marta, Colom, 80-722c. 
Marta, cape. Bras. S0-403a. 

Santander, Bp. 81-01^. 

— del Norte, Colom. 88“74d, 
Santarem, Port. 32-1 3lb. 

Santa Rosa Co., Fla. Si-81c. 
8ANTA7AKA, GEOROS 82- 

360a. 

Santa Ysabel, Mex. 81-037d; 22- 
02Gd. 

San Thomas isl., W.Af. 80-09b, 
139c. 

Santiago, Chil. 80-653a, 661d, 
665c. 

— del Estero, prov., Arg. 80- 
191b. 

Santo Domingo, Hai. 32- 101 8b. 
—DOMINGO, state, W.I. 33- 
883a. 

Santos, Machado dos 82- 1 32a. 
Santo Tomas, Ph.ts. 82-9 Id. 
Baonii, Marqui S2-39e. 

Sao Paulo, Bros. 30-490c, 49 lo, 
494b: 32-288d. 

— Paulo, state, Bras. 82-676a. 

“ Sao Paulo ” (battleship) 80- 

49.3b. 

S6o Paulo de Luanda: «<»« Lu- 
anda. 

— Salvador, Bra*.: Bahia. 

Saponok, Pol. 81-S03a. 
Sapignies, Fr, 82-516 (El); 518<1. 
Sap pigments 80-477d, 

Sapori, Francesco 81-6 12b. 
Sappais, Fr. 81-161b, 162d. 
Sapporo, Jap. 81-64 Id. 

Sapulpa, Okla. 81-n74n. 
Sapundsakia (Greek soklier) 30- 

375d. 

Sara, India Sl-454c. 

Saragossa: aee Zaragosa. 
Baraievo: see Seraievu. 
Sarandoporon, Balk.Penm.: bat- 
tle (191^ 80-376a. 

Sarasota Co., Fla. Sl-Slo. 
Saratoga Sprint, N.Y. 82*389o. 
Saratov, govt., Russ. 82-3100. 
Sarawak, Rajas of: aee Brooke. 
Sarawak, state, Bor. 22-581d. 
Sardar-i-Asad (Bakhtiari chief) 
22-50a. 

Sardinia, isl. It. 21-292b. 

Sardis, Asia M. 80-182d. 
Sarjranl Ethel 22- 1040b. 

BARGlfNT, JOHN 8. S2.301a, 

4b, 9c. 970b. 

Sari Bair, mt., Turk. 80-804b; 
81- 1076b. 

SarmientCK F. R. Qaroia: aee 
Garcia Sarmiento. 

Sarnl Russ. 80-888 HI. (ElO). 
Sarnia, Can. 80-648a; 81-1 176d. 
Sarpsbore, Nor. Sl-1161c; 
8ARRA1L, MA0RIOE P. R. 
S2-361a: 20- 104b; 21-863o; 
Marne battle (1914) A2-079e, 
81-869b, Mia; Salonika oom- 


mai^d tO-lOTOd, 407oi Verdun 
81-I37d, 22-472d. 

Barraut, Albert tl-t28a. 
i^rebourg, Als.-Lor. S1-117(E3); 
ni0-)il6kr M-343a: tl-166o. 
Sarre^enunes, Ais.*Lor. 80- 

Sarrdlouis, Al8.-Lor. 8S-343a. 
Bart Ribsart, Bek. M-977a. 

— Si. LaorentiJek. 81-169b. 
SASRAtOHEWidB. prov,, Can. 

88-36to; 8(i-647b; minimum 
wage 8|-696b: soldier settle- 
ments 80-668a; water power 
S0-630O. 

— , riv., OMk, 81-S40d. 
Saskatoon, Can. M-362a; 80- 
548a. 

Sassen, bay, Arot. 88-663b. 
Sassoon, ^r Philip 80-366a. 

— , Si^fried Sl-3b. 

Satie, Eriok 81-1046b. 

Btttory, Fr. 80-850d. 

Saturation, eleotrio 81-lS4a. 

— pressure 81-360o. 

Saturday Btmino PoH 81-1 n3<i; 

80-780a. 

•RCTt«to81-1106d. 

Saturn (planet) 80-297a. 
Satyagraha: see Passive resist* 
anoe. 

Sauchy-Cauohy, Fr. 80-636 (Bl). 

— L’Estr6e, FV, 80-636 ^2), 
634d. 

Sauer, Gen. von 88-474c. 

— , riv., Luxem. 81-81 lo. 
Sauerbeck'e index numbers 88- 
141b. 

SauU Ste. Marie, Can. 81-1 176a; 

80-548U. 

— Ste. Mario, canal, Mich. 82- 
859d. 

Saulty, Fr. 20-266b. 

Saunders, E. M. S0-560d. 

— , K. R. 81-202d. 1040b. 
Suuterelle catapult S0-470b. 
Sauvillers, F’r. S0-617o. 
SAVAGE, MINOT J. 21-362o. 
— , William G. 21-943d, 944d. 
Savage automatic pistol 82-106c. 
Savannah, Qa. 81-222a; S2-854d. 
Sav6, Dab. 80-7941), 67d. 
Saverno, Als.-Lor. 80-453{l. 
Savi^re, valley, Fr. 80-617o. 
Savigiion, Andr4 81-1.54b. 
Savings Bank Act (1020) S2-365a. 

— hunks 82-362d. 369c, 370a; 

80- 406c; 8l-701b; 82-l76o. 

— certificate: see War Savings 
Cortifioato. 

— , PoBkl 82-883a. 

— MOVEMENT 82-3626, 874a; 

81- 072c; 80-57 Id; 82-9686; 

United States 82-370a. 

— Stomps 22-37 la. 

Savinkov, Boris S2-321d, 326o. 
Hav'ona. It. 81-203o. 

Savornm, J. 81-214o. 

Savuv (general) 80-617d; S2-402d. 
Biivoy, theatre, Lund. S0-857b. 
Savy, Fr. 80-.517d. 

Sawin, Pol 80-888 III. (BIO), 
904d. 

Saxe-Altenburg, terr,, Qer. 81- 
2.32b; 82-723a. 

— Coburg, terr., Ger. S2-723b. 

— Coburg-Gotha (family) 81- 
218o. 

— C/oburg-Gotha, duchy, Ger. 

81- 232b. 

— Gotha, terr., Ger. S2-723a. 

— ISlciningen,terr.,(jler. 81-232h; 

82- 723a. 

— Teschen: aee Teschen. 

— Weimar-Eisenaoh, terr., Ger. 
81-232b; 8a-723a. 

SAXONT, state, Ger. 82-372b; 

81- 234b, 233c; food shortage 
80-860 c; population 81-232h; 
religion Sl-^^dd. 

Suynnsk, mts., Russ.As.l 82- 
467b, 

Suyco, Archibald H. 80-180a. 
Sayed Ahmad-esh Sherif (Senus- 
si sheikh) S2-396a. 
8AZONOV, SERGIUS 
Dmitrievioh sa-373a: 81-28d; 

82- 1081a: S0-333b; Balkan pul- 
82-3156, 401a. 

„ ,ite, James V. 80-752o. 

Scale, adjacent 81-1 139o. 
Scandinavian Free Church 80- 
692b. 

Scandium 81-949o. 

80AFA FLOW, chan., Scot. 22- 
374a, 611c; 21-86b; ^rman 
fleet 21-1087c; 21-2686; 22- 
4ld, 

BOARBOROUGH, Yurks. 22- 
374b, 841a, 950a; bombard- 
ment (19X4) t0-l007o. 

Scarf joint 20-34b, 

SCARFOGUO, EDOARDO 22- 

374c. 

Scarlet fever tl-464o^ 7a, 8o. 
Scarpanto, isl, Modtt. 0-476. 
Scarpe, riv., Fr. 80-268 IV. (C2); 

82-61 Sd, 47b; 80-265o, 278c. 
Schaerboek, Belg. 8^5126. 


Sohftfer, E, A. 80-861b; 21-2100; 

80- e60a. 

SchalThausen, Switi. 82-637d. 
Sohafiner, Jacob Sl-228b. 
S^ai^t, Hans 21-2146. 

Scharfer, E. A. 8;-2l<)p. 

Sohaii, val., French Eq.AI.: aee 
Chari. 

8CKARUSB, MART D. 22- 

3740. 

“.Seharnhorst ”,(o’fnki«Jt*)80-762d; 

81- 60b. 

Sohaudinn F. Il-834c; 82-9086. 
Schuumburg-Lippe, terr., Qer. 

81-232b. (toble), 234b. 
Schawli, Lith. 80-888 111. (B2). 
Sc hedttlcd areas 8i-772a. 
8CREER, RBINBOLD S8-374d; 
81- 1076a; Jutland Battle 660d 
submarines 88-608b, 6Uc. 
SOHEIDBMANN, FKtUFF 88- 
3746; 81-2700, 274b, 276b, 
131d: M-41d. 

Scheldt, oa^ial, Belg. 80-536 (El); 

S0-270d, 634d, 636b. 

— , riv.. Bur. 88-10046; 80-443c, 
155o foil 

Scheler, Max 81-224c. 

Schenck, baron 81-305d. 
Schendei, Arthur van 81-379b. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 81-11140, 
1115a; 88-8546. 

Scherer, Eduardo 88-32o. 
Scherrer, P. S0-776c. 

Scheuch (general) Sl-271b, 273b. 
Schoveningen, Hull 81-374b. 
Sohiokelc, Ren4 Sl-228d. 

Schick test 80-3646. 

Schidrowit*. Philip 82-300b. 
Boiuedam, Holl. Sl-376a. 
Schiewenhorst, Oer. 80-798a. 
BCBIFF, JACOB B. 88-376o, 
1124o; 80-7520. 

Schiffer, Eugen, 81-27 lb, 274c, 
276b. 

Schildhauer, Edward SS-24b. 
Schiller, F. C. S. 88-20()a. 

Schilt flamethrower 81-796. 

SCHIMMEL, HENDRIK JAN 

88-375d. 

Schio, It. 81-600 (B.5). 

Schinuock, Al».-Lorr. 88-947b. 
Schi*ogony 81-896a. 

Schizoneura 80-92.'*lb. 
Schlaohtstoffel (Qer. army) 81- 
87d. 

Schlewinger, Frank 80-297o. 
SCHLESWIG, terr., Eur. 82- 
375d; 22-42b. 

— Holstein, prov., Ger. Sl-264a; 

80- 8326. 

8CHLICH, SIR WILLIAM 

88-376C. 

Schlicffon, Count Alfred von 80- 
2316; 81-25b; war plans 82- 
9756, 80-8890. 

Schlosscr, Max 82-12c. 

Schiucht, pass, Fr. 81-1 57b. 
Schmettou (general) 81-867d, 
868c. 

Schmidt (general) 80-86.5<l. 

— , Eugene 80-446d. 

— , Hubert 80-1506. 

— , Robert 81-2711), 276c. 

™, Wilhelm 81-226d. 

— , W. (meteorologist) Sl-931b. 
— , W. (philologist) 80-3546. 

- Rottluff, Karl 88-8d. 

Schmid t-Jlubin rifle 82-279a. 
BCHMOLLER, GUSTAV 82- 
3766. 

Schmutzer, Ferdinand 80-324d. 
Schnee. Albert 81-223d; 80-876b. 
SchneiuenmtUd, Pol. 82-1 24d. 
Schneider field gun 81-ll(K)b. 

— howitzer 81-li04d. 

— tank S2-690b. 

— tractor 82-996 (plate). 

Sch nellferuschreiber 82-40.3d 
(note). 

Schnitzler, Arthur 80-3256; 81- 
228a, 80-859d. 

Schoen, Wilhelm Eduard, Baron 
von 81-26.5b; 81-316. 
Schoctensaok, Otto 80-1456. 
Schofield, W. Elmer 32-Oc. 
Schoharie, N.Y. Sl-U18b. 
SCHOLL, AURSLZBN 82-376d. 
Sohollaert, T. 80-430a. 

Scholtz, Gen. von 80-891b, 004a; 

81- 867a. 1053b, 

Soholi (politician) 81-280b. 

- Wilhelm von 8t-227a. 
Schomburgk, Major 81-759b. 
Sohdn, Baron von: aee Schoen. 
SCHONAIOH, FRANZ, Frei- 
herr von #2-376d. 

Schflnberg, Arnold 21-10466. 
Schfinburg (general) S0-S67a. 
SnhOnoberg, Ger, 20-460c. 
Schbnherr, Karl tO-32.5d, 859d. 
School Boards (Scot.) 80*932c, 

— Garden Army 3Ml-370<i. , 

Schools 20-929a; medical tn- 

spection 20-650c; modern side 
80-5046: U.8. 82-890b, 80- 
935d. See aleo Public Schools, 
etc. 

Schoonaerde, Belg. 80-161a* 


Schoop cell 80^9600. 

SohOpflin, Aladar 81-418d. 
Schorlemor-Lieaer, Clemens A.« 

Baron von 81-285a. 
8CBOULBR, JAMES SS-376d. 
Sohoutc. J. C. S0-4B3a. 

Schramm v. Btoele 88-1044o. 
Schratt. Katherina 81-1490. 
BCHBilHU, OUVX St-37ed. 
Schoreller, forest, Pol 80-888 1, 

WILLIAM F. 82-377a. 

Schremering 80-764d. 

Schrenok, L. 82-467d, 
Sehrenk-Notzing, Dr. von 82- 
202b. 

Schr^er, Julmnnca 81-844b. 

— . Rudolph Alcxamler 81-225c. 
Bchroedcr-Strauz (explorer) 82- 
563a. 

Schubert, Gen. von 80-894c; 81- 
871b, 

Schueh, Charles SO-32.5a. 
Bchucliert, C. 8l-215c; 82-lOa: 
81-2160. 

Schiikert cells 80-960a. 

Schultesa, E. S2-0;j8a. 

8CBiri.TZ, aXEMAlTH N- 

377b. 

Schulz (German soldier) S0-880d. 
Schulze-Delitsoh bank 80-748d. 
Schurey (surgeon) 81-347c. 
!2SS!ai4«' JACOB 82-.*177b, 
SCHUSTER, SIR ARTHUR 
82-377e; 81-831b. 

— , Ernest J. 82-3770. 

Sir P’clix 82-377d; 21-44a. 
Sc hutto Lanz airship I0-54a. 
SCHWAB, CHARLES M. 22- 
377d; 82-46 Ic. 

Schwander, Rudolf 81-271b. 
Schwarz. Ernest H. L. 81-214o. 
Schwarzburg-Kudulntadt. terr,. 
Ger. 21-232b; 22-723a. 

— Soudershausen, terr., Oer. 81- 
232b; 88-723a. 

Schwarzonbach, Aus. 80-579a. 
Sehwarzschild, Karl 80-298a. 

301a, 302d, 80.3d. 

Sohwaz, Aus. 82-730d. 
Sehweehat, Aus. S0-312d. 
Sehwemmer, K. 80-2d. 

Sch wenkf elders 80-H02b, 
Hchwetz, l»ol. 80-888 I. (A6). 
Schwieger (Ger. sailor) M-606d. 
606b. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

88-3781), 946d, 947d; 81-956d, 
Scioto, riv., O. 21-1 ]73e. 
SetMaoraand Paate 81- 11 07b. 
Soiaaurs teleannpe 82-.'>4o. 
SeJater, Charlotte Seymour 82- 
1062o. 

Sclerotinea S0-478<1. 

Scopus, mi., Pal. 82-18b, . 1131b. 
Scorpion 81-897o. 
SCGTLAND 32-387b, 889; 
agriculture S8-885b, 842d, 80- 
79b, 750a; atmospheric pres- 
sure 81-930a; banking 80- 
398c, 400b; child welfure 80- 
G52a; divorce laws 80-845a; 
education S2-383a, 80-932b, 
8 lie; fisheries 82-843n, 385d; 
forests S8-385e; geology 81- 
214c; health boards 81-345o; 
home industries 82-386b; in- 
fant mortality 81-587b; labour 
exchanges 88-831 b; liquor laws 

82-382a, 21-772b; mining 22- 
384b, S0-961a; oil 82-384d, 
81-174a; poor law 82-i28b; 
refugees S2-1063d; representa- 
tion 88-846a; shipbuilding 82- 
383d; shipping 82-384b. 

— , Church of 80-689c: 82-10.59d. 
— , Episcopal Church of 80-675a, 
689o. 

SCOTT, CYRIL S8-386d. 

— . Dukinfidd Henry 80-483a. 

Duncan Campbell 80-561a. 

— , Frank A. 81-10286, 1031b. 

— , Frederick George S0-560o. 

— , Gabriel 81-11.5<m. 

— , Hugh L. 81-103]d. 

George Gilbert 80-18.5a. 

• . SIR J. A. M.URBA Y 82- 
386d. 

— , Kathleen, Lady 82-387b. 

— , Sir Percy 21-121 le. 

—.ROBERT FALCON 22- 

386d; 80- 140b foil. 483c; statue 

81- 703d. 

— , William Barryman 80-482d; 

82- 120. 

W. R. 81-480a. 

Scott Aviation Fields, 111. 81- 
420a. 

— Co , Teiln. 82-7 16b. 
BOOTT-GATTY, SIR AL- 

fred S. 22-3876. 

Scottish Oils Ltd. 82-385d. 

— Women’s Hospitals 82-1060a, 
407(1. 

— Women’s Land Army 21- 
715c; 82- 1058a. 

Soottsbluff. dial, Neb. 81-]090a. 
Scout (U.8. navy): aee Light 
cruiser. 
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Borantoa^ P«t* -- ,. 

SSSSSSSRHiS^iOMti. 

t$-as 7 i»t iuiptu, 

Boribner'a AA^lUMr i 

Scurvy SMO^o: 

Scutari. Balk.Peoin. B0^S79 
(map)^ 106d, 370b; StHU)lo» 

kk<i« Balk.P«n. Sl-B78a. 

— , prov., Balk.Peii. lO-lOficj 11- 
Ofsa. 

Sea «0-48lc; il-ll08a, 1160d, 
1 17()a; air atiaoka Mh03a; 
cincniatairraph •0-607d; sur- 
veying i0-628cl; a«a alao 
Ooennngraphy. 

Seabury, Satnueji ll-una. 
Seager. kichara S. |0-18J.b. 

Sett laJami cotton 80-707 b; •••• 
VOOftd. 

Bcal-fiahories 80«104o; 88-468b. 
U-2e, 

Baarnon 81-d24d: compulsory 
insurance 81-007a: hours of 
labour 81-301 a, b. dOOo. 
Seamen's Act (U.S., 1916) 81- 
007b, OOOo, 700d. 

Sott/nrn’H and tlrcmcn'a Union 
80-l017a; 81-Hl«b. 

Seaplaue 8(h6d!FlatQ lI.«49o foiU 
88l;d; botnbtiif from 80-90d; 
giant 80-5 la; landiruc stations 
80-d3tti 48a; ^torpcclo detection 
88-737 a; water rosistimoo 80- 
aOtt. 

Boa Point. Oajpo Prov. 8O-604d. 
Search (legal) 81-527o, 320b: 

Si»rJhli«ht80-87d foU.; 81-705b; 

80- 928(1. 

RmrrMiphl 81-1 107b. 

Bears, lioebuuk A Co. 81-845d, 
Bcttsnn ticket 88-227b. 

Beattie, Wash. 88-06da. g64b, 
877(J, 69ftd. 

Soa-urohin 80-907d. 

Bebastopol: i«e Sevastopol. 
84«beiiico, Aus. 81-1042(i. 

Becoo (general) 80-290oit 342d. 
Secolojl. ll-niOb. 

SuRftndiiry miuoaiion 80-9!K)o. 

— self (psych.) 88-190d. 
BecretUm, internal: $e» Hor- 
mones. 

Secret servirw, military 8I-6IO0. 
Section (tnilit.) 81-47 lb. 

SedaUa. Mo. 81-9541). 

Sedan, Fr. 88-1038(1, 074d; Sl- 
um ni. (CT(), 1«8 (C6); 88 - 
970 (FI). 396d, lOCXJd. 
Bedd-el-Ilanr, Gal]}|)oii Penin. 80- 
80.3 (B): 81- 1076a. 

Bedeir, diet,. Arab. 80-l57tt. 
•BOaWlci:, ADAM 88-330d. 
— , Anne80-U7o. 

Sedition S0-695o; 81-434b. 

— I.aw (U. S., 1918) 80-605e. 
Sedoll. C. L. 80-190b. 

Sedra, Hu, river, Arabia 81-084c. 
Sedsiaaov, Clal. 80-8040. 

See, Tliomas 81-210b. 

*‘S(’«adJer" (raider) 81- lO80d. 
8IKBOBM» rakOBSXO 88- 
3U()a. 

Sfiieokt, Oen. von I0-901o, 003b; 

81- 8()6a 

Seede Act (1020) SO-8I0. 

Seewer, Alan 80-n8b. 

Seeland, dist^ Aus. 80-570a. 

siiix.y, 8ii chaelis 88- 

300a. 

John E. B. 88-390a; S0-1002o, 
)004b. 

Se3et, Mor. 81-080b. 

Segboriie, Duh. 80-794b. 
Seghruehon (tribe) 81-985a. 

Begiet el Hamra, hollow, N.AI. 
Sa-2M. 

Begmcriiation (biol.) 80-068d. 
Begotuao, Diinoyor do S8-7b. 
8egr<^ation (biol.) 8I-IOO0. 
8IOUE, P, M. M. k., marquis 
de St-300b. 

Beicheprey. Fr. 88-1032 (D3). 
Bcuilcr, Ernst von SCi-StOb, 
aiOo. 

Seiler, J. 88-421b. 

Seille, rlv., Als.-Lor. 81-160C. 
Beilitw, Bttlg. IM)-434a. 

Seine, dept., Fr, Sl-U4a (table). 

— InfArieure, dept., Fr. 81-114a 
(table). 

leismogram 88-39O0. 
fcraph 8l-Q4.5d. 

^Loat 88-390b; Sl- 

oe. 

nometer 88-300b. 
nomlcn^hone 81-901 b. 
jrXt EiUUU U-.301a. 

~. rheodor IS¥280b, 230d; 80 - 

kaso. 
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il-443d ^ «»-89lnj 8ft«880d; 

Betlen, O^rge B. 81-i062d. 
Beloetive Service Law (U.B., 
1917) 80-227ai 81-1032ai 88- 
1010c. 

Selenium 88-1177a. 

Belenka, Lenore S0-l45b. 

u< 

seik 37b, 4M; U-534b; Aiw 
tria 80-3 13b; Onrtnao approval 
8l-2r3c; Binn Fein 81-l!$5d. 

(eburcb) 80- 

Selfridge building, I^ond. 80-185b, 
626b, d. 

Self-starter S0-41c; 81-519d. 
Beliolu, lhilk.Penin.: j^tile(1912) 
80-377C. 

Selivanov (genera!) 88-lOOa. 
Selkirk, Can, 81-8t0a. 

Sulla, lute., Aus. 81-000 (C2). 
Belle, riv., Fr. 80-204 (Dl); M- 
1004b 

— , CO., Boot. 88-84 Ic. 

— , mt«.. Can. i0-604o; 8Sb026d. 
Boimn, Ala. 80-10()d. 

^ mt.j Ai-ab. 80-107%J|jB7b. 
BJiiLOlhl. FBBDEEKili 0 . 88- 
305o; 80-882d: 8a-29Ub. 

Sol wan, Mor. SI-O8O0. 

Sernadam, Bimonyi 81-417d. 
Sentaim JbiU^aire 81-11 lOo. 
Bemakb, Pal. 81-3ri2d; 88-17o. 
Soniniig latt^agc 80-364b, 
Semarang, Jav. 81-1005a. 

S(fratttic colouration 80-725d. 

Hem hat, Marcel 81- 132a. 
Semenov. (Cossack leader) 88- 
325n: I1-975C, 084d. 
Berni-arniour piercing shell 80- 
]22d. 

— automatic rifle 8S-270d. 

— Oiesel migino 81-.518c. 
Bemipaliitiusk, Hush. As. S8-801a. 
— , i>rov., Uuss.As. Sfl-470b. 
Soinircohenakaya railway, Iluas. 

As. 83-SOOd. 

B(uiureciaa, prov., lluss.As. 88- 
800d. 

Semi-rigid airship 80-56b, 69a, 
r>fia. 

Somites (race) 80-1 77d. 

Bomoy, riv., Belg. 81-104b; 88- 
974c. 

Bemplo, Ellen Churchill 81-207d. 
Bomuy, 6’r. 88-078c. 

Senutu: Ir(dand 80-99(ic, 1027d: 

U.S. 88-8820; 80-841 d. 

Sendai, Jap. 81-04ld (table). 
Benefeldur Club 8&-.5a. 

Bencgal, country, W.Af. 80-08 
{my, 81-1 65a. 

— , riv., W.Af. 80-68 (n3); 81- 
I6.5a. 

Benghciiydd, Wales IO-707n. 
SenUH. Fr, 81-8541 (B.5), 852«. 
Sennar, Bud. 80-945d; 88*614(1. 
Sutmc, riv., Belg. 80-158b. 
Semsburg, diet., Ger. SO- 1 14a. 
BensAe. nv., Fr. 80-265b, 208(H3); 
81-279d, «69e. 

Se]is(t organs 88-104b; 80-61 0. 
Sentken. Pol. 81-8731). 

BBNUSi^l AND BINUSSITCS 

88-.395d, 61.5(1. 

Seoul. Kor. 81-685d, 686d. 

Sepsis 80-833d; 8I-IO80, 1218b. 
Septum (heart) 81-347c. 
Seqnohart, Fr. 81-637b; 80-536 
(139). 

Sequcira, James H. 88-900d. 
Berajevo, Vugo-Slav. S0-473a, 
474(1, 0; archduke's murder 
Sl-148d, 26c. 

Serao, Matil(io 81-6l2b. 

BIEBZA S8-.198c; 80-368b; agri- 
culture 88-39^; army 80-228b, 
373d, 88-l0m)a; church 80- 
08()b; mines 8S-398d, 80-751d; 

K uicrs 80-787a: ty|)hus 88- 
; U.K. loan 80-082o; wo- 
man suffrage 88- 1039b. 

— : HiHory 88-309b. 815o, in2d; 
Adriatic claims S0-330b, 81- 
30b; Albania 80-1 06a, 33 lo; 
Austria 80-330b, Sl-26d; Aus- 
trian iiltimatuni (1014) 80- 
333a foil., 81-28b; Aiistro^er- 
man conciuest (1916) 8S-410o; 
Balkan warn 80-374b; Beroh* 
told’s policy 80-440d; Bosnia 
80-328 d: British and French 
troops 8a-986aj Bulgaria 80- 
6I60, 81-23d; Italv H-1078a; 

I.>eaoe conference 88-37d. 

•BEEIAN OAMPAXaNS 88- 
4064. 

— Relief Fund SS-lOOlc. 
Serbo-Croatian language 80- 
4730. 


aodEloTpa^ (peo- 
m 80-372b, 

For kingdom 01: kss Fiiio* 
alavia, 

Ber4 de Rivtih^g (gmieraO 8t- 

Bereje/Pol. 8|.878b. 

Berembo^ Mai, Pen. 81-836d« 
Serena, CniL 80-064d. 

Seres (BerreB)jOr. 81-300e, 1824- 
a; 80-368d. 4tt-1084b. 

Screth, riv.. Rum. 80-888 (J4); 

88-306e; 81-801d; 88-47lb. 
Sergiev (ejti>lur«r> 80- 190b. 

Senes (spectrum) 88-6iH)c. 

— motor S0-064b. 

, theory of 81-877b. 

Serine 80-643d. 

Bcriiioise, Fr. 81-869o. 

Berok, X^ol. Sl-1061b; 80-888 (D8). 
Beruwe, B.Af. 88-5340. 

Berre, Fr. 88-61 Id, 616 (B2). 
Serskilas, PoU 81-lb4a. 

Serum sickness 80-698a. 

— treatment 80-Jt62b. 164c; 81- 
899c; eerebro-apiual fever 80- 
697d, 81-905c; dyseutiiry 80- 
874a; tetanus 88-717c; typhus 
81-826ci wouiKh) Sl-908b. 

SArusier, Paul ai-6b. 

Bc^rvani of India HocioW Sl-293o. 
Bervioe Candidates (jominitteo 
80-6r7d. 

Bervciu, Fr. 80-]9:id; 81-QOld, 
193d. 

Beton, Ernest Thompson 80- 
6fl0b.487b. 

8BTOlir-EAEE, BZE B. 88- 

419a. 

Sets of |)ointa (math.): see Aggre- 
gates. 

Betilemcnt, social: see Social 
settlement. 

** BettHu ” (battleship) 88-438a. 
Betubai, Port. 88-133a. 

Bcurat. Georges 8S-5d. 

Seure, O. S0-182b. 

Sevastopol, Hues. 8S-328a; 80- 
222a: 88-1076(1, lU89a, 110b. 
Bevofk, Ottokar 80-702b. 

Bevfui Communes, diat., It. 81- 
600 (B4). 

— Devils, into., Ida. 81-422d. 

•— Blisttsrs’ Acts (U.S., 1913) 81- 
1 103b; 88-10171). 

Seventeenth Amendment (U.S.) 

8a-882b. 

BAveriu, Fernand 80-446a, 

— , i,ouis 80-588b. 

Severing, Karl 81-279a. 

Severiui, Gino, SS-7d, 

Severn, riv., Eng. S0-963d. 

Sovllle, Bp. Sa-549d. 

S<>vres, Treaty of (1920) 81-689b, 
1225d; 88-470; Armenia 80- 
20la; Asorbglj&n S0-.357a; 
Greece 81-300b: India 81-442(1; 
Poland 81-33m Biraita ques- 
tion sa*58t)b; Turkish opposi- 
tion 88-80 Ic. 

B(wugc: Sewerage. 

Stcwiird, Albert Charles 80- 
4H2d. 

Seward, Alsk. S0-103b. 

Sewerage SO-360o, 306b. 

8BX 88-4 19a, 1135b, 206d; allel- 
ornurphic complex 81-20 lo; 
chromosomes 80-783o: deter- 
mination of Sa-1137o, 80-418(1; 
phthisis, distribution of 81- 

- Disqualification (Removal) 
Act (1910) 8a-1043a, 1038c. 
1051b: 80-1026d; population 
ratio 88-852b. 

Sextant 88-628a: 80-43o. 

— , arclcHs 88-628d. 

Sexton, Thomas 81-1107 a. 

Sexual ooiouration 80-726a. 

— selection 88-1 1 12tt. 

Boyohelles, isls., Ind.O. 88-6Q3o; 

81-2960. 

‘ SeydliU " (cruiser) 88-44 lo; 

S0-848b : Sl-663b. 
Soymour-Jones A. 81-744a. 

Seyu, F. 81-72b. 

Scyny. Pol. 80-888 (B6). 

Beyyid Mohammed el Idrisi: Bee 
fdrisi. 

Socanne, Fr. 81-863b, 856d, 860 
V (D6). 

SfonaL^unt 81-638a: 88-11 21 a. 
BOAliBATI, GIOViNNZ 88- 

422d. 

Shabats, Balk.Penin. 88-411b. 
8BAOXLITOK, SXE lE- 
n«at B. 88-422d; 80-U2cfull. 
Bhafl'i (rel.) 80-167o, 168a. 
Bhahabod, diet., ImUa 81-440b. 
Bhaiba, riv., Arab. 8^l64o. 
Sbakespear (explorer) 8O-I660. 

— . O. A. 81-a68a. 

Shakespeare, J. H. 8O-6860. 

■ Teroentenary (1016) tl-21Be, 
827c, 672a. 

BhakoH^, Minn. 81-662o. 

Shale 81-I74a. 

' oil 81-996, 463b; Ii-884d, 
76d. 


^aljapln, Feodpn fee Chaliae 


Bhawykh, dist., Meabp; fl-OlBb. 
Bhamattawa, m., Can. 8|-8^, 
Bhammar, regmn, Arab. 80-l66e, 
t66b, 167a. 

Bbamrook IV." (ykofa^ 8|-666d, 
Bhand. Alexander F. 80-427d. 

603o; oonierenoe (1918) 80- 
661c; German shi;|M 80-660a; 
shipbuUdlna 8D-6t^b; i^eless 

80- 668(17^ 

iBAimoK, oBAOun b. «>• 

423a. 

Shantung, prov., China 88-809h; 

81- 666a; 88-36b, 40bi 80- 
661c; rmlwiw 80-668b; Wash- 
ington Conference 88-969o. 

Bhapley, H. 80-299d, 301a, 301c. 
Bhar, mis., Balk.Penin. 8O-610d. 
Bharashat, N.Af. 8l*^i3d. 
Sharikhan, Huss.As. 89-801a. 
Bhtirja, Arab. 80-168c; 88-69b, 
05o. 

Sharon, Pal. 88-823b. 

Sharp and Hughes eone bit 81- 
959a. 

Sharpe, Sir Alfred 81-1 166b; 80- 
67a. 

BharPlanina, mts„ Balk.Penin,: 
nee Shrtr. 

Bhani, ClUna 80-668b. 

Bhutrah, MesOp. 81-017b. 

Bhatt el 'Arab, riv., Mesnp. 88- 
65b. 67b, 810 (G7), 800a; 81- 
016d. 

Bhatt el Hai, riv., Mesop. 88- 
810 (D3). 

SBAUaHNESST, T. O. 
Bhaughnessy, 1st baron 88- 

42,3(1. 

Shavli, Lith. 81-776; 80-904a; 
81-777(1, 778tt. 

8BAW, ANNA HOWAED 88- 

1004o. 

— , Idora L.: eee Lugard. 

— , O. BBENAED 81-lb; 80- 

856c. 325o; 88-424a. 

— , I toward S0-188d. 

— . J. BYAM 88-424b. 

— , E. NOEMAN 88-424b; 81- 

931fl. 

— , T. 8a-709b. 

, 8IE W. NAPIBE S8-424b; 

81-931d. 

Bhawne(% Okla. 81-1 174a. 
Bhoherbiua, P. A. 88-31 lb. 
Shebika, riv., N.Af. 81-286d. 
Blmboygam Wis. 8a-1030tt, b. 
Bhcchom, Pol; eee Nablus. 

Sheds (airships): see Airship 
sheds. 

Sheuhy Skeflington, Margaret 
81-506b, 1107b. 

Shefm 88- 1073b; 80-83d; Atis- 
trfUia 8O-3O60; Gertaany 81- 
235e. 

ShfMjrness, Kent S0-05b, 97d; 
81-84d. 

Blu^ct glass Sl-289d. 

Bhemcid, Ala. 81- 1137b. 

', Vorks. 8a-840d; 81-250o, 

218a; air raid (1010) 80-96d: 
diocese 80-077o; engineers' 
oonferunec (1916) Sl-717c: 

milk supply 81-1064(1; steel 
80-964a; strike (1016) 81-707 b. 
Sheikh, Arab. 80-5b. 

Somlnd, 89-5()0b. 

• Othman, Arab. 80-]69d. 

Bud, Mesop. 88-810 (D2); 
Sl-769a. 

Shelbyville, Del. 80-816b. 
Shelilou, Charles 80-56(>b. 

Shell 80-1191), 123d; 81-ia33c; 
aircraft 80-84d; armour plates 
80-2041); ballistics S0-383c, 
386e, SO- 1 19(1; «»ffect of spUntt^rs 
80-263a; materials, SO- 125c; 
painting of 81- 1034c; poison 
gas 88- 11 2a; sound 8a-248c; 
spontaneous splits S0-126d: 
storage; aee Magazines and 
Bhell Stores 81-830a; war 
manufacture 80-126d; weight 

80- I2O0; wiro-outting SO-253o. 
— Ailing S0-121a. 

hole wireless sot 83-494a. 
Shells and Fuses Agrecunont 
(191.5) tl-717d; 88-1050o. 
Shellac 80-135o. 

BHBLL SHOCK 38-53d, 424e; 

81- OOda; 81-900o; 80-8 13a; 


psycho-analysis 81-90 la, 88- 
lOOo; U.K. statistics SS-53d. 

— shortage: «e« under Munitions 
of War. 

Shelters, aircraft : eee Bomb- 
proof shelters. 

Shensi, China 80-069a. 

— , prov., China 88-76a. 

Sheppard, Seymour S0-879b. 

Shej>i^|^»Towner Bill (1021) 

Shei^brookV Caa. S8^217b: 80- 
548a. 

Shergat. Mes. lO^lTOo; l8-818d. 


Sheridan, lU. 81 h 

S^hkwah,, Mpr. 81-9B5b. 
S^tMton, Soot, ai-88»d. 

Bhiadma (tribe) 01-984d. 

Bhifdis (sect): eee Shiites. 

Bhlbftti (chemist) 80-478a. 

Shide. I.ofW, lt-946d. 
Bhidehara, Baron Sl-662a. 

Shift (labour) 81-692b, 380b. 
Shiites 88-26e; 81-9l6c; S8-67d' 
80-1 67c. ' 

Shimber Berris, Somlnd. 88- 
509b. 

Shimos6 powder 81-50b. 
Shingarev (politioian) 88-319b 
323a. 

Sliinn, Everett 8S-9o. 

Shinwiju, Kor. 81-686c, 650o. 
SHIP AND SBZPBVfiLDXNO 

SS-426a; airship towing 80- 
58c; censorship 80-592b; Ger- 

pan 81-645ft; marine turbines 
l8-791d; Scotland 88-383d; 
strikes 88-6S8d, 580b; 
tiinlo" disaster 8S-732a; U.S. 
8a-460fi, 378a. 81-1029b; wire- 
less 8a-l027b. See also Ship- 
ping. 

Bliipbuilding Employers' Federa- 
tion 88-4Mb, 884a. 

Ship Control Committee 88-468a. 

• " • T.icensitm Committee 88-453a. 
8fiIPPZNO 88-45]b; 80-]0l9a; 
Sa-707c; air attacks 80-90b; 
Australia jM>-306c; camouflage 
80-546(1; control 80-465(1; Ger- 
many 81-239c; inmirunce 81- 
496h; mines 88-6 12c, 81-052cl; 
Panama canal 88-25e, standard 
Hhips; that title; snhmarines 
Sa-Ollb, 80-1016a; U.S. 88- 
460a, 81- 1029b; war medal 81- 
890c; wooden shiiim: nee tliat 
title. 

— Act (TJ.B. 1916) 8a-4Clb, 

— Ain(?ricnn Bureau of 31-503a. 

— Board (U.S.) 81-1031d; 88- 
146(1. 

“ - Controller 88-4530. 

— , Ministry of S8-453o; 80- 
741 d; 8a-77a. 

Ship Purchase Bill ( 1015) 81-785c. 
Bhirakaba (society) 8l-647d. 
Bhiranni (tribe) 80-6^. 

Shirase (explorer) 80-139cI. 
Shiraz, Pens. S8-62rl, 63b, 64c. 
Shire, riv., E.Af. 81-n66a, 
Bhitkov, B. M. 8a-467a. 

Hhoa, prov., Aby. 80-3a. 

Shott OB Sultnneh(PersiHn prince) : 

eee Bhu'a es Bultaneh. 
SHOCK (Med.) 88-364a; 81- 
908c, 902b; 80-1 37a. 

* absorber 80-40d. 

* battaliuiiB 80-2350. 

' tttiTtics 81-1006d, lOllb. 
Sboeburynesa, cape, Ess. 80- 
860b. 

Shogs^Aots (1912-20) 81-e03b, 

Shop-steward movement: eee 
Rank and File movement. 
Shornoliffe, Kent 82-7 56c; 80- 
97. 

8HOET, SIE FEANCI8 J. 

8a-465c. 

Short 184 seaplane 30-5()a. 
Shorter, Clement 81-1 106d. 

•, DOEA (Bigerson) 88-465o; 
31-572d. 

Bhorit, Adam 80- 560a. 

— , ZDWAED 88-465d. 

Short time 88-847b. 8.30b. 
Bh(jshoiic Co., Ida. 81-422d, 

Shot boring 81-4>58d. 

— travel 80-384d. 

Shovolling machines Sl-058a. 
Shrady, Ilenry 88-055(1, 380c. 
Shrapnel sholf 80-121b, 201c: 81- 

1034d; fuses 30-13ja; manu- 
facture 80-1 26a, 123d. 
Shreveport, La, 81-799b, 546d; 
8a-73b. 

Shrewsbury, bishopric of 80- 
682b. 

Shropshire. 00. , Eng. 88-840b. 
Bhteherhachev (general) 88»296b, 
597c; 80-866C; 81-801 b, 805c. 
Bhtechepkin, N. 88-327a. 

Shu'a es Bultaneh (Persian 
^ prince) 88-57d. 

Bhu'aiba, Turk.A«. $l-638d. 
Bhui^ra, Arab. IMhtl66a. 
ShujM, Balk.Penin. 80-100e. 
Sb^ri Pasha 80-380e. 
Shumadya, diai, Balk.P. f0-870a. 


See page I14g tor expUmation of Index aytietp. 






Sl**1104b. 


Jiaulifti, 

654aT '■ 

Slb^; 41^. IndU^^Sd. 

liSSrSi.. MuJit. tt^a^ 

SIc!l^i:^l2iuillLI. MH6ed. 
BiddelBy l^umi. «nginb S0«89ft. 

Side-oar tt-3?)b. , 

Bideroe (Oreik Commmnat) Si- 
.302a. ' ' 

Sidorite >^"200b. 

SIDOWXOK, ABTHVB 81- 

409d. 

EUMHOR XZLDRID 81- 

470a, 201b. 

— « William Carr Sl-470a. 

Si^i Bibal, N.Af.: battle (1012) 
Sl-615a. 

Si<li Kaho Sl-OSOa. 

Sidney Street affray (1011) 80- 
670d. 

Warfare 81-470a; 80-263b. 
815b; Antwerp 80- 155d; Bifii 
81-762b; Maubeuxe 81-883 . 
Namur 81*lU51u; Vordun 81- 
9l8b. 

Sielun, Pol. Sl-1054d. ^ 

Sieiuene automatio printer 81- 
700b. 

-4. Bros. St Co. 88-707di 709d. 

Ilsner hoisting system 81- 

0r>7d. 

— Schuokeri Oo. 81-640a. 
Hieniawiv Gal. 80-865b, 808a. 

mmimnoz, sumYKii- 

482d. 

Sienno, Pol. 80-888 (Dl), 405b: 
ai-870d. 

Utonwa, Pol. 80-888 (F2). 
Bioprow. Pol. 80-888 (C3). 
Biorads, Pol.; •«« Syerads. 
li^na, riv„ Pol. 81«802d* 

Hierpe, Pol. 80-888 (C7). 
Hiorpinski. W. 81-870d. 

Bierra, Q. Marlines: sea Martinss. 
SlXBiU LBOKB, W.Af. 81- 
482d, OOao; 81-75Se. 

Biovere (gensral) 11-87 lb. 
Bievers, W . > 8t-208o. 

BXrrON. 8XB OUrTOBD 81- 
,483o; lf0-554b. 

Sisiiao. Paul 81-4a. 
Bigny-l’Abbayo. Fr. Sl-166d. 
Bigny-Ie^petilt, Belg. tl-108fo. 
S ight (ey e): saa Vision. 

SUlBm ItAilScj aireraft 10- 
43b; naval guns 81-1211d. 
Sighting angle 80-43b. 

Signal, hill, NId. 11-1 100a. 
Signal: aoouHtio 81-402c; aircraft 

80- 48d, 92e; light, and Smoke 

81- 492c; railway 88-2260, 238b, 
240c: visual 88-4870,; 402b. 

- con» (U.S.) ll-1020ai 1031b, 
Biinadiug: sea Bigdal. 

— disc 82-487C. 

BXaNAX* BXBYIQB, JjmT 81- 

486e; 8(lf728b. 

Signing Bureau 8lN.406a, 

Sikhs 81-432d, 43% 444b. 
Bileain, Michael (X O,: sea Col> 
lius, Miehuel. 

Silent Knight engine Jl^OOOd. 
Silesia, pitthr..,Cseo.-Blo>v.t80-785o. 
— , Lower jjrov., Gor. il-254a. 

— . UPPIB, prov.,Ger. and PoL 
8S-404d: 8i-233b, 254a: League, 
of Nations award S8-40r>d; 

J lebioeite 81^404d. 4lOi 123c. 
&-281K 8344} Versailles treaty 
8a-42b. 

SiUea llMMSo, 1 170b; ai-84b. 
SiUcates 8i^48o; ig.g4a, 85a. 
^lo aeid 80-i^b. 

Bilicul process S0-60d. 

Silicon 80*4)604; . 

— carbide: sea Carbortthdum. 
BUicoeie 81-462d, 710a, «57b. 
Sihstria, Bum. 8B^804o, i S06e, 
91^. M', . 

Bilk: artiffedaheai.ArtillQial sUk; 
oartrMaaa .•0-127b; dy^g 
80-860o{ J^CHi Jl-llfib: 

924c; Korea -8dl<«6i^; 
8t-148b>; ^ria 88-686b. 

BUlop (Oathoim eebiety) i80-i83^ 
Biluriun >i 

Bilva, AuieilidiMachPdftil-lSln. 


«||im v n^490a, 4d8d; M*^ 
048b; Indian purchaibs 81- 
45M| foiiing ItHtTOe, 80- 
104d: prieee n-148b, UOa; 

SUv^M^ 

Ki%’ Ooalitioii H^OfHd. 
leaf disease 80-470c^ 

Thimble Fund 8t-i062o. 
SUvwtown, disk. Lend. 11.706d, 
Bimilkameen, cbt., B.C^ 80- 
505d, 

Simmel, Georg 81-224o. 
Sbnmonilft, Emily 88-lOdle. 
Siminone, Edtirard 8t*Oe. 
Simmorui College, Boston, Maes. 

80- 476a. 

Simno, Pol, 80-888 (C5), OOOo; 

81- j78b. 

Bimom 11. Th. 88-K}24b. 

— , m JOHN A. 81f408b; 80- 
te, 1027e: 81-7184. 

— , T. tourgeon) 81-3460. 
filmboMBihet tests il-14d. 

Bimons (German envoy) 8t»279o, 
880d. 

Bbnoneon, I^ra 80-857a. 

Biinpkln, Oswald K. A. 88-212a. 
Bimpeh, tunnel, Bwits. 80-05lb. 
George 81-032a; 

80- 141b,U3b. 

Simpson, Caxib, 81-1 150d. 

Bitnpson and another v. Bhepard: 

saa Minnesota Hate Cose. 
Simpson's Harbour (Simpeonr 
hnfen), N.G. 81-1 101a. 

Sims, Charles 80-282b. 

ihLUAM 80WOBN 81- 
490b. OlQe; Sl-t079b; SO-llHc. 
Bimsom von (politician) ai-277d. 
Sinai, Egy. Sl-208d. 

— , penin., Egy. Sl-832b, 769d. 
Sinaloa, Mex. 81- 11 67a. 

itate, Mex. 81-934. 936d. 
Binapis alba 80-477d. 
BXNOLAXB. MAT 8S-409o, 
lOOOd. 

Sind, iliv., India 81-453h. 

Bindbia, Sir Mahdo llao: saa 
Gwalior, Maharajah of. 

Sing, T. S. 80-679a. 

Singapore, Mal.Peniu. 88-580b, 
681o; Sl-830b: cable tariff 81- 
003c: coast defence 10-542b: 
conference (1021) 80-31 lb: ex- 
change 81-41o; Japanese boy- 
ootDl-dSOo; Hafnes College 

81- 83^; raileraya 81-836a, c. 

— rail 81-581 b. 

Singer, a 81-649d. 

Singh, Sir Guoga: see Bikaner, 
Maharajah of. 

—1, Sir Summair 88-60c. 

Single line engine 80-39d. 

— phase system 80-950d, 051b. 
Singu, Bur. 11-760. 

Sin gyi , Cldn a 10-6 68b. 

Slifsk, BATTBBTDBA P., Ist 
baron 81-409o; ll*434a: 80- 
1024b. 

Sinker (subm. mine) 81-612o. 
Binket, Sud. 81-615d. 

Sinn Fein Sl-552d foil., 570a: 

80- 1020a, 1026b; Asquith’s 

attitude 81^564b; convention 
(1917) 81-570d, 80-837d; Eng- 
lish outrages 81-582c, 80- 

1027b; flag Sl-555d; general 
election (1018) 80- 1024a; hun- 
ger-strikes 8i*'58d; insurance 
market 8X-405a; law courts 81- 
578d: murder campaign 81- 
57Ca. 581 b; newspapers 81r 
1 107b: Homan Catholic Church 

81- 57%, 1107c, 8a-S37d; U.B. 
organisation 81-560b. 

Sinn Fein', aee Nationality. 

Binoia, Rhod. 88-270a. 

Sintok, MaLPsnin, 81-a36d. 

Biuus node (anat.) 81-350a. 

— *• bblique 81-347d. 

Sinyaag, China 80«608b. 
SiouxCity, la. 81-548a, d; 81- 
854d 

— Falk. S.Dak. 81-6480. 
Bijpahdar (Persian politician) 88- 

Sippe,' S. y. 80-49C. 

Siquijor, Ph.lji. 88t*89c. 
Sirdar-i-Assad: see Sardae-i-Aa- 
sad; 

Sineoia 88-i5d. 

8irhan,>viv.. Arab. S0-165d. 

Sirius (star) 80-a97d; 298a. 

” Sinus (erciker).8jl^'1125b. 
^irra, liy., Arab. 80«t64o. 

Sir Bandlord, mi., B.C. 88-208b. 
Sisal hemp 80-7784. 

Slseidtil, not.. It. 80r-577d. 

Siva pitbecus 80- 144a; 8i«*14b. 
Biviniusliy, CUU.. 81-8040. 
Sivri-llksan, Aaia . M. 81i310o. 
Biwabkl Mlk, iAdial0-l44a; 
Sixaola. riv., C.Am. I8422d. 

606: «ee Balvarsan/ ; i . 
Sixtssnth : AcnaiiAmsni (U.3. 
M.i1UtlStik8lKi«30lL' 



Aiekl^lOab, 

fiv.fB.G.80»506a. 

Linos. 81-85a. 

a. 8005604. A 

Skeri^, Baron 8l-4l3b; 81- 

Skien, Nor. 81-l l51c. 

BkierniMoe, Poi w-8^ (09), 
OOld. 

Skiiled labour 81-7t7d; Sl-943b. 
944b: 

Skin 81-895d. 547bt tl-lSBd; 
80-B61d, 

— diseaeea 81-4630, 547d; 81- 
848e 694d.' 

Skinner, P. C. B. Sl-230b. 
Skipiiis, K. 81-778b. 

Bkip-etop eyeteni, 88-37 la. 

Sklo. riv., Pol. 10-888 (02). 
Bkobelev (Rues, revolutionary) 
U.390a. 

Bkob^ine (Hues, soldier) 11- 
73o. 

Skoplje, Serb.; see OskOb. 
Bkottau. Ger, 81-867d. 
Bkouioudia (Greek politician) 
81-306e. 

Skryabin, AtsMiider N.: see 
Scriabin. 

Skudy, Lith. Sl-778a. 

Bkwa; riv., Pol. 81-1051d. 

Sky, radiation from 81-03ld. 
Bkya, Monton. 8i-978a. 

Skye. is].. Scot. ai-385d, 374b. 
Slabbing-mill 81-592d. 

BlAdek. Josef Vaclav 80-792a. 
Blangkop, Cape Prov. S0-565a. 

BLATZK, aim Buooxjr c. 

81-500a, 615(1, 616a. 

Blavivck, Antonin S0-324d. 
Slavonia, diet., Yugoslav. 81- 
lU2d. 

Slavs, Southern: eee Yugo-Blavs. 
Blnwtttycse, Russ. S0-407b. 
Sleeper (railway) 81-238b. 
Sleeping sickness ll-8a, 896d; 

88- 19 la; 80- 16.5b. 

Sliar, C»eo.-Slov. 80-786a. 

Slide (gcul.) 81-2 14b. 

— r\ile Sl-379a, 028d; cylindrical 

Sligo. Ire. 88-842a. 

— , CO., Ire. 88*84 Id. 

SUnhar, Vesto Melvin 80-297b, 
.'k)2a. 

Bloano, John 81-9o. 

SlonuTTi, Margaret: see Sage, Mrs. 

llusHnll. 

Sloop 80-744a. 

Slomniki, Pol. 80-888 (C2). 
Slonim, Lith. 80*888 (D7). 

Slough motor depot 80* 1026a. 
Slovakia, prov., Cxeo.-Slov. 80- 
785o; 89-44a. 

Slovaks (race) 81-400c; 80-786a. 
615b. 

Slovenes: tee under Yugoslavia. 
Bluyters, Jnn 81-379o. 

Small holdings 80-100.3d, 77b; 
81* 145b; Belgium 80-432c; 
Egypt 80-942c: ex-service men 
80-77d; Germany 8l-255a. 

— floldings and Allotments Act 
(1908) 80-770, 184c. 

— Landholders (Scotland) Act 
(I91I)8l*382b. 

Smallpox 8l-7a, 9l6a. 

Smara, oasis, N.Af. 81-286d. 
Smartt. Sir T. 81-540a, 645a. 
Smederevn, Serb. 81-.398o. 
Srnneth, W. F. 81-216b. 

Smelling 81-92.5b. 

Smetana. August 80*702o. 
Smethwick, Btaffa. 81*840d. 
Sriiotona, A. Sl-776d. 

8MI1.UB, mOBEET 81*500a; 
80- 1027a. 

Smirnov (genoral) 80*900a. 
SMITH, ALFEBD BMAHUEL 

89- «00b: 81-11 17b, 

— , ALFBBD BOXdhAND 81- 

500c. 

<**, Archibald Bisset 81-450a. 

— , A. W. 80-966b. 

— . 1>. J. 81-516d. 

— , Donald, A. : see Strathcona. 

— , E, A, Oapcllen: see Capollen- 
Sniith. 

—.Elliot 80-14Sb, I49b. 177o, 
170 Ij: S8-0d. 

— , Erwin F. 80-4780. 

— , K. Kentp S8-98d. 

— , F. E., fat Vise. Birkenhead: 
see Birkenhead. 

— . TBAXOXS BKlPHXNSON ll^ 

600d. 

— . Geoffrey 81-11370, 

— . 8XE OBOEM ADAM 81- 

500d. 

— , George A. SO-6O60. 

— , Goldwin; posthtunous works 
80-560b. 

-t-, Hoke 8lV223d. 

— , Sir Hubert Llewellyn 80- 
818d, 282o; 81-71%. 


Bnuth, Swam tf-732a, 1017b. 

James Perrin 88- lid. 

—. Joseph Fieldi^ 8i-904a. 

L Warren 81<430b. 

Mary Ellen 81-I038d. 

Sir lioss 80-18C. 

R. Catterstm 8(^284a. 

R. Murdoch 80*183b. 

— , Stewart Arthur 80-1 46b. 

THBOBAX*]) 81-50l)d. 

— . Sir William 89*4871). 

W. G, 10-480C. 

, William O. 19-560d. 

Smith, soumij, Arot. 80-189d. 

— COIJbEGB, Mass. 81-^la. 
BMlTH-DbEEXlH, EXE 
Borttoa 11- 56 lb. 98lb, Om; 
81-17 Id, 8630. 

— ' -Darrien, CAlve, Lady 81- 
1062r. 

Btnithfield, market, Lend. It* 
1063d. 

Smith-Hughes Act (1917) 81* 
701b, 671c: iO-4)37d. 

I^vcr Act (1914) 80-938a. 

Smith’s Knoll, Eng. Sl-950a. 
Bmithsonian institution 81-71b. 
Bmolco helmet 81- 1 1 6a. 

— screen 80-86b, 89d. 
Smokeless fuel Si- 179a. 

— powder 80- 127b. 

Smoke shell 80-258a, 263d. 
Smoky Mountain, diet., Tonn. 

81-n6a. 

Bmolenskin, Peres 81-1 130a. 
SMOOT, EBBD 8I-6OI0. 
8MUT8, JAH 0HEI8TXAK 

88-50 Ic, 544a; 80-455b, 508c 
Hungarian negotiations 81- 
417b; Ireland 81-.5.S3d, 68.5tt; 
Peace Conference Sl-BOa: war 
service S0-878b; 81-230d. 
Bmuts-Ghandi Agreement (1914) 
8a-637a. 

Smyrna, Asia M., Greek oocu 
nation 81-308cl; 88-47a, 801 a; 
Italian occupation 81-629(1; 
Bdvree treaty 81-478, Sl-309b. 
— , Raniak, Asia \f. 81-.3(K)(1. 
8MTTB, ETHEL Sl-502c. 

— , HBEBEET WBXE 31-5020 
— , John 80-688a. 

Snap welding Sl-964d. 

Sneikn, mt., Csecel. 10-7Sr>d 
Snipers 88-270b; concealment of 

50- 545c. 

Sniperscope: see under Poriseopc. 
Bnow, C. L. 8a-396c. 

Snow, mta., N.G. 81-n(N)d. 
Snowden, Ethel S8-503a. 

— , PHXLXP 31-50;.la, 50Sb. 
Snyatin, Rum. 80-888 M5). 
Snyder furnace 80-961a, 964b. 
Ronp 80-634d, 746b. 

Soares (politician) 81-1 31 a. 
Sobat, nv., Aby. 80-68 {G4), 8e, 
66d. 

Rocoef! see Football. 

Bochaesew, Pol. 80-888 (CD) 
SS-929d. 

Social Democratic Federation 81- 
5070. 

— Democratic Party (Germany) 

81- 266d. 272d, 270h; Peace 
proposals 81-268l>; U-boat 
warfare 81-2601). 

80()IALX8M 89-^3a; guild so- 
cialism Sl-324o; International 

51- .'H2d; nationalisation 11- 
1062c; newspaper 81-1 109a, 
UlOa; syndioaijsm 81-65()c. 

Sorialiet 81-878b, 75.5c. 

Socialist Labour Party 81-507c. 
— Trad© and Labour Alliance 

82- 755b. 

Social Legislation 8#-878o. 
Bt>cialieation Law (Germany) 81- 
277b. 

Social service 88-870d, 872c, 
874a, KHId. 

— Service Exchange 8a-873a. 
Sooifttft Francaise Radio-Elec- 
trique S3-102.3b. 

— G6n5rale de Belgique S9-430a. 
— Suisse de Surveulanoa Eco- 
nomique 88-642h. 

Society, isle., Pnc.O. 82-2e. 
Society for Prevention of Vene- 
real Discasea 81-0 lOd. 

— for Promoting the Buiploy* 
ment of Women 83-105 (8. 

'* Booiologiea) Society,” Hungary 
81-408C. 

Socorro, N.Mex. 81*1 104b. 

Soda 83-1 43b. 

Bodily, Frederick 8S-221a: 80- 
622(1. 962d. 

SODEN, HBEMABN, Freiherr 
voii 8a-50Sd. 

Shdcrtclge, Bwed. 88*630b. 
Sodium S0-96.5b; S8-102o. 

— antimony tartrate 81-673h. 

— bicarbonate 81- 103d. 

— borate 80-960b. 

— cyanide 81- 1 137b. 

— perborate i0*950b. 

— sulpliide 8l-74;3o; 80-350a. 
Soda. Bulg. 80-282a (map)^ 309d, 

516d, 517d, 519b, 52%. 
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Soft chancre Si*909a. 

— coal: eee BHumtilout CMu* 

— rot 80*36lb, 

Sohar, Arab. 81-650. . 

Soignies, Bela. Sl-108b. 

Soil 10-7 Itt foil,, 480b; b»et^ 
89-359a; Bteriliiation 89-73d, 
479d. 

Soissona, Fr. 81-854 (A8); 

60lb, 6l6n, 61%; 11*970 (C2). 
lOOld, lOOlbi 

— lieima, baliln 0! (May-Jutift 
1918) 10-6l2b. 615©; 11-69%. 

” Snixante ” Hiulway Linee 81- 
767 b, 

Sokal (Sokul), Pd. 86-888 (HI). 

49r)a; 81-8(Hb. 

Sokolov, K. 88-32Qb. 

— .N. 88-n3Ib. 

Bokoto, Nig. 81-1135C. 

— , prov,, Nig. Sl-1134b. 

Bolah (Bolat) ed Dauloh (Kaohgai 
chief) S1-61C, 

— ea Buitanch (Persian rebel) 
Sl-62a. 

Solar system 80-2Q7a. 

Soldan, Ger. 80-888 (C7); 81- 

868c. 

80LDBNE, EMILY 83-508d. 

Soldiers and Bailors Dental Aid 
Fund 8a-1068a. 

— and Bailors Fonailies Assoeia* 
tion 88- 1054c. 

— Christian Aas. 81-I059d. 
Soldier Bettlemont Act (Canada, 
1920) 80-65«d. 

Soldier’s heart Sl-330d. 

Sole, Jl 81- 11 10b. 

Boldsmes, Fr. 80-204 (E2), 
BOLT, Vh^LHELM 88-508d; 81- 
273b. 280a. 

Solferino. It. 81-600 (A6). 

Solid (phys.) 81-364b. 

.Sollas, W. J. 8a-l0c; 80-145o. 
Bollum, N.Af. 88-3970. 

gulf, N.Af. 89-942©. 

Solo, Jav. Sl-1005a. 

Bolokhii, Raik. Penin. S9-182o. 
Soloktja. Pol. 80-888 (02). 
Solomon, Maurice 81-765a. 
Solomon, iala., Pac.O. 88-1©, 2o: 
31- 1101 a. 

Solon (tribe) 88-467c. 

Bololwina, Pol. 80-888 (H4). 
Soloveicik, M. 81-778b. 

Soltau, Eleanor 8a-1060b. 

Bultau. Ger. 80-4 40d. 

Bolutrian epoch 89-145d. 

Bolvay, E. 80-442tt. 

Solvay cell 80-058b. 

Boraidi (people) 80-4 a, 67a. 
BOMALUJUfB 80-68 (114); 88- 
noua. 

— , British S8-509a. 

— , French 81-509(1. 

— , Italian S8-510a: 81*84.3b; 80- 
2b, 168d. 

Somatic division. 80-483d. 

— segregation 81-2(J2d. 

Bombart (oeoiiotnist) 81-2261). 

BOMBB8BT, X8ABBLLA CAE- 

oline 88-5 lOo. 

— , Busan, Duchess of 81-1064a. 
Somerset, 00., Eng. 81-840b. 

— House, Lond. 81-U5b. 
Bomerville, Mass Sl-%4b; 81- 
S-Hd. 

Bomerville sounding gear 81- 
«528b. 

SOMME, BATTLES OP THE 

88-510d, 9790. 

— ; Julit-Nov. J9W tl-l26h; 11- 
51 In; artillery 80-254b; cav- 
alry 81-1007©; mining 11- 
900a; munitions 81-iOlOd; sig- 
nalling 81-490a: tanks 83- 
6S2c. 

— German offenaite^ March" 
Avril i918 83-51Gb; cavalry 
81-1007o; tanks 88-680a. 

— : Axig, 8~S2 1918: eet iimiens, 
battle of. 

— : Aug. "Sept 1918: $ee Rapaume- 
Perutme, battle of. 
Bomine-Leuso, Belg. 80-434a. 
Sommerville, Fr. 8l-162b. 
Hommssous, Fr. 81-867d. 

Rota me Tourbe, Fr. 80-601cL 
Somolo, Felix 81-4 19c. 

Somov, Konstantine 88~S<L 
Soinpuis, Fr. 81-858c. 

Boug-Koi: see Red River. 
80NNXK0, SIDNEY, baron 88- 
525c, 1078a; 81-617d; news- 
papore 81-1 llOa; Peace Con- 
ferenee 81-40d; Trentino 80- 

Sonora, state, Mex. 81-934o, 930a. 
Sonsk, Pol. 81-67la. 

Bophia (queoB of the HeUetMui) 
80-739b. 

Sophie Newcomb College, New 
Orlcatts 80-284a. 

Bopockinie, Pol, 81-873c, 874a. 
Rorbonne, Paris 81- 1002b. 
Sorliose 80-638(1. 

Bordet, Joan Francois Andrd 
(gem) 81-17%, 329b, 168h, 
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Boroftu, Hod<ilph« t0-88b. 

Can. 8i«817b. 

I^rel, G«orffOB Bl»180o. 

lioi^iurdt, Il-287o; SO- 

Sorl«y/w. R, St-99a. 

Boro, ri«r., Bud.: ««« Babr el 
Ohaca). 

SOBOUUl T 8A8TIDA, JOA- 

4uliiiS*fi85d. 

Borrinim, Bctg. I8*4d4b. 
B^owice, iPol. SS-124d. 

Boiaain, Fr. S0>d01d, 

Bouoho, riv., Fr. Sl-330b. 
Bouchea, Fr. S0-260o, SKMla, 
208 (C3): S2-0830. 

Bmiohon, Wilhelm A. T.Sl-107ttc; 
Sl-202a. 

Bouday, Paul Sl-154d.. 
BoulUhaoh, riv.» 1^. Si«180b, 
IfiO (D2). 

SomnaiEne, Bela. S0-id«3d. 
BOtnCD S2-528a, 1027o: of 

Aircraft IO»87o, 02b: balliHtio 
effect S0«387o, 303o; flurveying 
by 88-8280. 

Bounder (telefcraph) SO-iSTd. 
Bounding (water) Sl-628bt 81- 
nesa. 

Bound loontor IO-88d. 

•— mirror l8-fi26d. 

— ranging 88-248b, 828o; SO- 
26db; coiiet defenee 80-710c; 
at aea SS-OSSb. 

— receiving station 81-623o. 
Souris, Can. S1-840A. 

BOITTB AFRICA 8S-020o; aeri- 

oiUture 80-470d, 084b, 81- 
102o; army 8S-M0b, S0-208o; 
commerce add industry 88- 
031d, 530c, 80-81 4d; oodpora- 
tion 80-748C} cost of living 80- 
759b: divorce 80-845o; educa- 
tion 88-532b, AiSc, HiiHo; 

r logy 81-2HC, 210c: housing 
890d; International Finan- 
cial Conference tl-08a; maps 
81-843a; navy t8-530b; na- 
tive protectoratee S8-534a; 
palaeontological discoveries 
SI- 15b; railways 88-532a, 530d, 
— : Finance 88-532b; banking 
S0-4()3d; exchange 81-40a: 
German debt 81-255e; gold 
81-25llb; 17.K. loan 80-082o. 
— ! Himrp t8-534d; 80- 6 8 a, 
508n: East African operations 
10-877d; German 8,W. Afri- 
can oxi»edltlon 81-220o: Uort- 
log's policy Sl-dOOo; native 
question 88-538a: rebellion 
1014 S8-540d; Rhodesia 88 - 
217b; war record 88-547a. 

— : hnliour 8S-545b; hours of 
labour Sl-300c; Indian ques- 
tion 81-437b. isu, 88-530b; 
minimum wage 81-600b. 

— Africa Defence Act (1912) 
l8-548b. 

— Africa, University of 88-080a. 
— African College, Cape Town 
80-554d. 

— Afrioan Constabulary 80-4870. 
— African Mounted Rifiemen 88 - 
546d. 

— African Native OoUegs 81- 
538c. 

— African Reiem Bonk 80- 
403d. 

— African War: cost of 81^ 
IHTb: SS-863a. 

Bbutholl, Joseph 88«6o. 

South America 80-76a; fossil 
mammals S8-15d; gold bought 
il-905b: hours of labour 81- 
892bj silver M-406d; 88 - 

lOOflb, 107 lo. 

Bt^^mptoni Hampi. 88-840d, 

Southampton (warship) 80- 
848b; 81-6834. 

Batitii Australia, state, Austr. 
80-3114, 8044; divoroe Uw 80- 
845d: forests Sl-I02o: labour 
IO-174b; 81-300b; oU tt-70b: 
time •8-727a. 

— ^nd^ Ind. U-488 a; 88-854d 

Bouthborougb. Franols Hop- 
wood, 1st Baron 80-7b; 81- 
71 7e. 568c, 67(W; 88-485a. 
SOOTH OAROiJNA, stats, 
U.8. S8-6i7b; Sl^lOOle; forests 
il-106a: hospitals 81-386d; 
infant mortality Sl-467o. 

** South Carolina** (batUsship) 
i8-436b. 

South OharlestqM). ti-1178d. 
SOOTH DAKOTA, state. U.S. 

* 88-5480: 80-700e; ohUd labour 
n-67ia: forests 81-106b (ta- 
81-886d; pedioe 

— J<(Mtern A Chatham Railway 
.|^,i8-230d. 

^Eastern A Coast Hallway 18- 
8384, 8384. 

fikMtbeod-eli-BeA', Bss. 88-8404; 
80-950, 98b. 


Thi$ «iibb 
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Sottihem FocUle HoUway 18- 
8830, 375e. 

— Rhock^ diocese of 80->079a. 

— Slavs; see Vugoslavi. 

South Jullatid movsmsitt fS- 

3754. 

South Msnshuria Railway II- 
8;i8o. 

— Metropolitan Gas Co. 18- 

169e. . ■ 

— Persia Rifles Si-OOd, 624. 
Southport, Lancs. 88-8^. 

South Shields, Dur. 88-8404. 

— Voneouvor, B.C. •^907b. 

— Woles eoameld; strikes 80- 
10084, t013b; S8-74Bd. 

Southwark, bishopric of 80-6fl2b. 
South West Protectorate, S«Af. 
80-68 (E7); 81-229b; ii-533a. 
Bee aim Oer. S.W. Afriaa, 
Bouthwold, Suff. il-9S0a; 88 - 
1028b. 

Bouvillc, fori, Fr. 88-47t^. 

Bova, Antonio 80*792b. 

Soveja, Rum. i0-028b. 

Soviet; Hungary 81-4134 fdll.; 

80- 340drRussU 88-320a, 3284. 
Sovronov (revolutionary) 88 - 

333d. 

Bowerby, Qltha 80-856o. 

Soy bean S0-665c, 81-830a. 
SozialiKtiacha ManaUkefia 

81- 1 lOOd. 

SPA, liolg. 8S-549d; 80-842b. 

— Omfcromso (1920) 88-5494; 
81-257b, 270c; 8S-132a, 1008b. 

Spook. Paul 80-446b, 

Space l8-264a; ai-880b. 

Spade (ordnance) 81-11880. 

Spa engine S0-39a. 

Spahtt, P. 81-270e, 271b, 275b. 
SPAllf 88«549d: agriemture 88- 
550a; army S8-5i^b, 555o; 
art S8-4<!; cent of living 80- 
750b; education 88-550a; A- 
nance 88-550u, 554a, 81-4 lo 
(tabic); 80*006b: infant mortal- 
ity 81-467b; International Fi- 
nancial Odnferenco ll-08a: 
lihiroture 88-5574; magnetic 
survey 81-83 lb; map Il- 
l'll; nnvy 88-564a, 439a, 443a; 
population 88-5404; 81-1 10a; 
rnilwaye 88-550b; shipping 88- 
554b, 550b, 458c: time 88- 
726d. 

Commarea and Indmtfy |S- 
550o; nraeiliaii trade 80-402a: 
olive oil aa-557b: power 80- 
925d. 

— : f/i»e<>ry8S-560d, 1076b;*Africa 
S0-68c; Franee 80-d8b; Portu- 
gal 88-1300. 

Lo6cmr 81-6964; health insur- 
ance 81-697b; hours of labour 
81-391b; legislation 81-0944; 
strikes 8S-594a: unemploy- 
ment insurance 81-6064. 

— ; Afinerolf 8S-550b: copper 80- 
7514; iron and eteel 8i-504a, 
113a; potash 80-734; sUvor 88- 
407b. 

Spanguro (surgeon) 81-347a. 
Spanish Guinea 80-68 (£S4). 
Bpor* 81-1 107b. 

Spark lines 8S-558d. 

Sparshatt, Dorothea 88-10544. 
Spartaoists S0-4M; 81-762b, 
275a; 80-023b. . 

Spartanburg. S.C. 8S-547o. 
Spsaker U.K. (Parl’t) S0-087o. 
Speaker's Confersnoe (1916-7) 
88-10874. 

Species (biol) 88-U33o. 

Bpwjtotcr a8-670<l, 738o; 16-774a. 
Spectroheiiograph 80-2296b. 
Spectrometer 80-7 20a. 
SPI0TBO8OOFT 88-5684, 
377o; 81-210a. 

Spectrum 88-5.59a; 80-720o; col- 
our teets 80-7 20a; distribution 
of energy 81-858a: gamma 
rays 88-2224; infra-red 88- 
550b> 81-354a; solar S8-262b. 
— , stellar 18-5614; 80-2984. 300b. 
Speculation (Stock Esohange) 
SS-574C; 81-47o. 

SFU. oomrr maxxmzuan 

▼on 8S-502b; 81-10704: Ckiro- 
nel 80-7524: Falkland Is. 11- 
554. 

Speed 8S-766b; aircraft 80-44o 
foil., 38a; industrial i8-870a* 

— control 80-052O, 0S4a. 
Speedometer 81-758b. 

Speenhoff, J. H. fl.379b. 

Spence, David 88-29M. 
Bponoor.Qilhert 88-64. 

— , Stanley 88-64. 

Spenoerite Sl-049o. 

Spender, J. Alfred 80-046a. 
Si^engler, Oswald Sl-2Mo. 
Spermaster 80-0674. 
Bpermatophyta i0-482a. 
SpermatoKodn 88-410b; 80-967b. 
Sperry gyrooompws 80-733d. 

— sear^agfat Sl-765b. 

Bpssia. It. il-20ao. 

Spboerotbeea humiU i0-470b. 


SpbaeguthsoA mors itvoe: ees 
American goosebery miMew. 
•1-11064. 

SidioungaroA, CreW80-181o.. 

nuSmudk 
■rauT'SwiUBa ntSirt 

U-MU. 

Spigot fuse 80-129d. 
IpiTimb^rg^tt; 81-600 (D4). 

Spinal cord 81-10934; curva- 
ture Sl-547b: lesions 81- 
12204: orAtopaedic 

81-m8b. 

Spin Baldi^ Ai|. t0-05d. 


SpinocMirt, ] 


-1644. 861a. 


Spindle Top, Tex. 88-7180, 73b. 
Sp^rdr^loke, Pol 80-8^ (D8); 

Spireme 80-7884 781o. 

Spiridonova, Marie IS- 

Spirit photography 88-202b. 
Spirits: restrictions on strength 
81-772b: Russian state monop- 
oly 8a-316b. 

Spirlbialism 88-198a; 80-673a; 
81-786a. Bet also Psyohioal 
Research. 

Spirochaeta oytophaga 80-3606. 
Spiroptera neopiastioa 80-6620. 
Spirochaetal jaundice: see Jaun- 
dice. infocAve. 

Spithead, sir., Eng. 80-1004b, 
6710, 642b. 

Spitsbergen: asa Spltibergen. 
Spittal, Aus. 80-579m 
Spittelor, Karl Sl-228b. 
BPXTZBimaRM, arehip., Arot. 
88-5624; minin^SS-MSb; Nor- 
wegian claims 88-563d. 

Splint Sl-909h. 1084; 8a-1062d. 

— ambulatory 8I-IO80. 

Spokane, Wash. 88-056a, 1080b; 

80- 70O0. 

Sponge 88-12 Plate 1. 

Bpontin, Belg. 80-434a. 

Spooner, Cbarlee 80-283b. 
Spooner, Wis. ia-1030b. 

Spoon River Anthology 80-1 18a. 
Bporangitls 80-483b. 

Sporting Chr&nicU 81-1 106b. 
8PORT8 AND GAMES 88- 
563d; big game shooting 80- 
60.54; U^. 88- 1007b. 

Spot photograph: ««« Laue photo- 
graph. 

Spotted boHworm S0-02Gb. 

— fever: aee Cerdaro spinal fever. 

— salamander S0-072d. 

Spot welding 88-964b. 

Bpraiiger, Eiluard 81-224e. 
Spraying (of plants) 80-3610, 025. 
Sprecher von Bernegg, A. T. L. 

Sa-638d. 

Spromberg, Qer. 80-060b. 
Sprimont, Belg. S0-433d. 
Springburn, Soot. 81-28^. 
Springer, Rudolf: see Renner, 
Karl. 

SpringAeld, III. 81-4234, 424b; 
88-855a, 380o. 

—.Mass. 81-864b, 070o; 88- 
854o. 

— , Mo. 81-964b. 

0. 81-11714; 88-1544; 80- 

Vood. 

• rifle 88-2784; 81-1030b. 
Spring grain aphis S0-026o. 
SpringhTll, Can. 81-1161a. 
8PR1NGMUCE, BIR OBOX& A. 

S8-568a. ^ 

Spruce Production Corporation 
Sl-1032e. 

Spullsn, Pol, 81-8710. 

Spy 81-5104, 7064, 8374; 80- 
1006b. 

Squadron (aircraft) I l-83o. 
Squib, sleotrio 81-967b. 

Squire, j. C. 81-3b. 

BQtrmiB, RIOHARP AXTOIR- 
* toa 8S-M8a; Sl-1 lOOo. 
Srflmek (Csech writer) fO-TOOb. 
Srbik, H. R. S0-327b. 

Sredna Cora language 80-37 la. 
Bredniki. Russ. 80-^,888K(>l). 
Sredne-Kolirask, Ruas.’As. 88 - 
468a. 

5.5. airship SO-Seb, 55a, 57a: 
Sl-85b. 

Ssumngkai, Clhina 81-838o. 

8.5. E. airship 80-66b. 

Staaff. Karl S8-632a. 

Staakener giant eeaplane SA-51a. 
Stability: oireraft iO-Slo foil; 

seaplanes 80-52o. 

Stack, Sir Lee 88-6 14a. 
Staekpdle. Ds Vsre il->2o. 
Btaden. Belg. 88-1098 (FI), 081 0. 
Stadium 8i-565a. 

Stadler, Ernst 81^8266. 
Stsdt-Felsbsrg, Aus. 80-8124 
Staff (survesdng) St-6a7a. 

— and line organisation 88-d80a. 
, MXtiXTART 8a-668b, 621a; 

81- 842b; U.S. 80^26o; 81- 
1032a. 

*, naval 80-64, 9o. 


BlaffordshiMi, Eaf . RNMObj 

S0-458a: 


StMs Plays (Cc 


Stagep, MsT. Arwi fi- 1006b. 
Sti41berg, l^rlo Juho il-TSa. 
Stainless steel il-OMo; 80«>6M, 
964o: il4894b. 

StokiM. Osewlov. 80-786 (map). 
Stakmon, Elvitt ( 3 ., 80-478e. 
StallOponen, Pol 8i-870ci .80-: 
888 (B5). 

BTAMBOMIBKI. AXHXAH- 

dsr 8i-571e, 45b; 80r519a loU. 
Stamford, (^nn. 80-7366. 
Btamfordnam, ArthurJohn 
Baron: eee Preface 80-^XI 
Stamp duty tO-OlOa, 10216. 
Stan£ird 81-11034. 

Btaadiird stotl&n# 88^10606. 

— of llvingi its under Cost of 
Living. ' 

— Oil Co. 88-8884, 77fla. 0014, 
^ lOOOe; 81-1004. 

Standards, Bureau of 80-730a. 
Standard Shipbuilding Co. 88- 

464S. 

— ships 8i-454a, 450s, 462a. 
BTANFORD, SIR O. ▼XULXIB8 

88-5714. 

Stange (scholar) 88-1564. 
Stsnmlau, Pol 80-581b, 888 (14), 
867a, 91 2o; 88*3204: 81-807c. 
Stanley, Albert H., let baron 
Ashneld : see AshAeld. 
—.Edward G. V., I7th Earl of 
Derby: Dorbj 


— , Mrs. F. 88-11 _ 

— Pool, Bel. Congo SIMOOa, 

68a. 

Stanleyville, Bel. Cong. 80-08a, 

68 m). 

BTAimORI. ARTBDR R. 
BomUton Gordon, ist baron 
•8-5714 

Stannard. Mrs. Arthur: see Win- 
ter, John Strange. 

Btanning, Th. 80-&12a. 

Htunton, Thomad Ernest 30-29b. 

Btaphylocooous 81-908b. 

Staple crops 88-856(!. 

Stapleton, Can. 81-11764, 

Star, lake, Can. Sl-840o. 

Star (astron.) S0-297c loll; double 
a0-290b; equilibrium 80-302d; 
evolution and age 80-303b; 
variable 80-290o. 

Star 81-1 106a; 80-996. 

Star A Garter hospital, Rich- 
mond 88-256d. 

Starasol, Pol 88-8960. 

Stara Zagoro, BoUc.Penin. 80- 
300d, 5214 

Starch 80-640b. 

Stark effect S8-561b. 

Starling, Ernest Henry 88-103o, 
1135o; 81-4646. 

Btarokadomski, IsL, Arot. 80- 
190c. 

Starred oeoupations 81-705C. 

Star shell 80-2644. 

— stream (astron.) 80-3004. 

Starter (engine) 80-41o. 

Storting motor 80-954c. 

Start A Stop printing system 88- 
702d. 

State: oommunlstio theories 88- 
5064; nationality IR-308o. 

— lease 81-10044. 

Staten, isl, N.V. 81-1119a; 88- 
378a. 

State purchase 81-7724. 

soolslism 80-569o; S8«650o. 

Static pressure tubs S0-28a. 

Station corrector diagram 88- 
62Sd. 

Sfeuidf 88-1410. 

Stator (elec.) f8-1023b, 040o, 
053b. 

Statutory Undertakings (Tem- 
porary Increase of Charges) 
Act (1918) I0-0560. 

Staugaitis, J. 81-7704. 

Stavanger, Nor. 81-11536. 

Stavropol, Ross. tl-820c; 80- 
826a. 

Btawiakl Pol. I0-8B8 (EO). 

Staxrud, A. 88-563a. 

STEAD, W. T. 88-5720. 

Steady flow, equation of 81-857a. 

Steam Sl-358d, 176o; fuel manu- 
facture 81-1784; motor vebi- 
des 81-10054; soil sterilisatien 
80-4794: turbines, oonsump- 

. Aon in 8a-790a; volcanoes 81- 
2114 

— ploughing 10-810. 

" ^gun-roUer " stfrotegy 80-895o, 

Si^ shovdB^ 80-7504. 

—-turttlneli 81 ^18 0. 

BTBRD, a. WIOXHAM ••- 

5724, 181c: M-llOOo. 

Steel Sl-1020ot aircraft eon- 
struction i0-34e foil; armour 
piercing buUsti SO^lOOo; bsrlc^ 



3664; 
81-947U 
roilwnyti 




^ Ircm and Stsel ; , - , 

StedsoDstyuetioa 18- 

Steele,Xa |aM94 
— , Harwood 10-5604. 

Steen, riv,, Belg; Jl'^rllil 
BteenwsrlL. Fr. ll^lliL i 

Steering hne (of cyclone) il,-032a 

Steffen, Albert 81-2286. 
Skgerivakl, Admu 81-28f)d:: : 
Stggmyia fasetata Slw(806o; SO- 

Stehlen, Hons Qsoiig I^13«,i ' 
Stehr, Hermann Sl-228b. 
SteinjHermann von 81-27 1c. 
skE M. ADRBL 8a-672c: 
81-208d. 

Steinbrinck i (QOnaan silloi') ill- 
608b. 

Steiner, Buddph 81^284di 
Stoinlon, T. A. S8-4d. 
Stellenbosohr university of. S.Af. 

88- 630A 

Stcllotsky (paintor) 88-9a< 
Stellite 81-024b. 

Stclvio, pass. It. 81-600 (A2). 
Stem reptiles 88- Ida. 

Stenay, Fr. 81-932 (F3), 163o, 
168 (E9); 88-9726; 9764 
Stenosis 81-348b. 

Step (seaplane) 80-52a 
Stepanovich (soldier) 80-3746. 
Stephens, H. Morse 30-5314 
Stephens Co., Tex. 88«73b. 
Stepney wheel 88-729a. 

Stcre, C. 8a-306a. 
Stereo-autograph 88-6266. 

— comparator 88-6266; 80-804a. 
— r photograminctry S8-625e. 
Storeoptioon 81-8254. 
Stereoscopy S8-626b. 

Stereuiri purpurcum 80-470o. 
Bierghisdes (politioian) 8tf*d0^ 
Sterility 81-91 2b; 80-^5a. 
StsHlisaAon of soil 80-359o,4704 

— of the unfit 81-17b. 

Sterling, John William 88-10930; 
Stern, Sir Albert 88-681a. 

Stern (of ship) 88-4 51a. 

Su^rneok, R. von 88-7260, 736b; 

81-2066. 

Sternemberg, Fr. 81-156 (D3). 
Stemheim, Carl 81-827b^ 
Sterno-tborocotomy 81-847b. 
Stornutator (gas) M-lllo. 
Stetson, Augueta E. 80-6706. 
Stettin, Gcr. 81-231 (C2), 2324; 

89- 4604. 

Btettinius, Edward L. 8i-1033a. 
Stcttler, Can. lO-lOSo. 

Stettler V. O’Hara 88-10444 
Steuart grenade 81-3154. 

Stevens, Alfred 88-3886. 

STEmBOB, ADLAX BWIXO 
88-5724. 

-, Thomas H. Craig Sl-480e. 
Stewart, Sir Charles John 81* 
212s. 

■, Ellen Frances 88-10560. 

>, James Marshall 80-87^. 

, jrmJUB L. 88-5724. 

J. McKellor 88-934. 

STSTN, MARTXNDB T. 88- 
572d, 542b. 

Steyr, Aus. 80-3124,. 845b. 
Sthnmer. Friedrich 8i-280a. 
Stiasny, E. 81-742o. 

BAchtHe 81-9490. 
SAok-bomb88-774d. 

Stigand. C. H. SS-6l5o. 

Stiles, Walter 80-4776. 

SAU, Andrew Taylor 81-1231«. 
SAII engiiie Sl-528a. 

SAUwater. Minn. 81-9026. 
SAmson, Henry Lewis 88-881e; 
81-lli6a. 

BAmulus (physiol) 88-1046. 
8TXNNB8, HUGO 88-5724; 81- 
280b, 11094. 

Stirling, Ansdm J. B. il-667b. 
Stirling, eo;, 'Boot. 88^1o. 
Stebart, Mrs. Bt. Clair 88-lOOOe, 
10614. 

Stobie furnace 80M>004a. 

Stobnioa, Oal JI0-864o. 
Stob^owa, Ggl 81-8076, ^ 
Btbohod (Stdleod). HV.. Pol, •»- 


888 (41): 81-8036, 805a, 
Stockimi, C. R. 81-16e. . 

Stocker (poUAelsh) ttf^SlObu 

d05a; 81-9690. 

Stockholm, Bwsd; 88-5040^8296; 
81-itb; oonfsrenoo' (im) 8i« 
543c,81%J9-l0l74, 
Stoekport, OUi. 8M404 


See pagm itii ior tmpUmoHon oi indax ayataia. 
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StoMll^!i*T|r«i^i» 




9<^*r ^tttoctoj 


iiakM, . — , . 

8t<^«i'bml>ff^775cL 

— morlf^ iJ-l 018 d.. 

— mdrtar il«770<n 
emmiA; fMinand st«2l8d. 
StoU (chrnnm n^mh; SO-477«. 

iiN»i^iyninnAMAnE- 
yleH il*-97Se, a09d; acrkriaa 
tefdi^ il*^312b.' 

Hsntsss' 

••-6780. 

Btone ace •0-1780, 147a. 
Stonohonfo. WfHa. IO-179b. 
SU>ne monumonts, primitive S0- 
146a, 179b; M-io. 

Stonewall Can. •l-840a. 

Stoney, George Gerald S8-791o. 
— , Jc^iuiton i0-622b. 

Stopee. Marie Carmiohael ••- 


Sti^int (miniiig) •l-965b. 
StoHhM-tSi^ 01-9580. 
•TOUT Jl. A. 88-679a. 

John •O-Sllo. 

Star, fjord. Arot, Sf-66db. 
Stbrkeraeii. 8. 80^l9Oa. 

Stbrmer, C. 81-8314. 

Storm matoh •i-720o. , ‘ 

-proof (miUt.) il-474b. 

«— troops 80-28iM, 239o. 
Storno#ay, ••-•88a, 38^» 

&ssai^'vt. 

Meta 01-^790. 

8tout^eonte>. •0-4274. 

— . OtK mpilBT •a-^79b. 

StowiflkU»oI. •l-SrSb. 

nvwkokhx - p iy 1 d so ir , 
snAOHinrr x«oi ••- 

679d. 

— , Lvtton 81*^. . - 

Stradbrdke. Gmrce B. J. 
Roue, 3rd earl ox 10-31 lo. 

opv^us 

•8-6?9d. 

• TBAXTl BABDAMILAll 

pondenoiM Ol^^b; •O-elOa; 

finance •0<982cjll^5b. 

8traoge^% Halford ••-290b. 
Strantij Hermann C. W. yon 
•O-lWa; ••-lOaid. 

Strasbourg. Fr. •l-in (El); 10- 
ll4o; U5bt ••-974b, 977b; 
aimospberio pressure l|-9a0a 
(tablehp^0O-116d; university 
• 0 - 1160 . 

Sthuielmtt, Pol. M-900d: 01- 
867b. ' 

Straaser (airman) 00-984, 100a. 
Straieitir 81-890, 992qi JS^Oa; 
naval •0-7d. 

Stratford. Can. 80-6480. 

— , Ess. n-Sl^o. ; 

-T.oii-AYpn, W0ir04ttk. •trSilb; 

'•l-670b. ■ J" ■■ '■ - 

Btratheonfl 

STBATBt,^ 

BojM, n. A. Slalfeli. ist 
baron Si-582o;0O-6eOb. 
Stratosphere 81-029b, 930d. 
Strattonj^. M. p-99d^ 

•nATmn, mOB 88-682b; 

•l-1046bilo-705d. 

Straa^borry Valley# ••- 

Btrbeim Pleso, OsM.-Slov. 00- 
786a., 

Streatn-Unod idiell S0-119b. 126a. 

— lined wire^80«34d. 

Street, E. 0. li-7260. 

Street accidents •l-420d. 

— lightiiu; •i-766b. 

Streets, ^kening of 81-420d. 
BtreightolF# fVank H. ••-044a. 
Strsptboooius Ai-OOSb. 
Stresemann. Gustav 01-2704. 
Stress (toeon.) airships S0-59a; 

Droieotiles lO-llOc. 



i^ttstraSA^S^ISb! 

mpulsory arbitration 
|oi' ;'''o06|Jeratlve' ' 'tnove- 

i8>74r4;yr0ttbo»i-iSH 

1444: Germany 80-1760; 01- 




• 1 - 


S.Afrioa M-#b; Spain 

area 01^7 12b, 08^10900; eoal 
strikes (1912) 00-0940, (1910) 
80-10244, OdOO) |^1027a, 
(1931) 08-®% ^ventrV 

(1018) 0O-)72b: Dublin (10m 
•1-8684. '.•p-lOOOa; incite- 
ment 00-t71b; iron moulders 
(1919) labour ea- 

ohanie poUoy |0-831oi t4anoa- 
shire n«wSp0P0ra (1020) 01- 
8^, ItoidT legislation 00- 
171b: Liverpool (1911) 00- 
988o: munitions tribunals 01- 
719d: omnibus workers (1918) 
80-172a; police (1918) 80- 

1025a; raiiwa^ 00-2270, 31- 
232a, 0O-968b; transport 

workers (1912) 80-996a; un- 
emplbjrment benefit ••-8324; 

Watertown arsenal (1911) ••- 
3i80e; Whitley Committee 80- 
173b. 

— : United State# 00-6940, 
900b: 01-3O2o: Clfli^n Anti- 
Truet, La0r 01-6O8o; exwloy- 
ment bureaux 01-7OOa; Hard- 
ing's policy 81-3374; industrial 
representation 80-7244; in- 
surance 81-5084; Uscality 81- 
698o: sabotage 80-7664. 

STUKOBiKa. Avovar >>• 

fi07o; Sl-3#7b; l»■32llo. 
Stringer. Arthur J. 8O-66O0, 661a. 
Stripe disease (bot.) 0O-361o. 
Str^|)i^ (met.) Sl-502b, O660; 

StroehSr^Heliirieb 01-275b. 
Str6mberg^(aStronomer) 0O-8Ola. 
Str6mer, Ernst 00* 1 3a. 
Str^i^W, Soot. n-383a: 81- 

Strong, Eugenie 08-lO4Ob. 

Wendell M. 01 - 6 Olb. 

“ Stoon|[bow '* (destroyc 

Strontium 00-13.54. 

Strophanthln 01-348a. 

Strowjer tolephone syetem 80- 

Btruma, riv./ Balk.P. 80-8684, 
3694; 01-3O2a: military oper- 
ations 80-8814. 6164, 00-d49c. 
Strumnitca, baik.Penin. 00 - 
621b: 0l-46b. 

— , riv., BaljciPonln. 00-3810, 
Struthiomiimia tl-12 Plate III., 
14o. 15b. 

Strutt, R. JT., 4th baron Rayleigh: 
•ee Rayleigh. 

BUtive (poliuoian) 00-318b. 
Stryetenski Rtiss.As. OO-iCTd. 
Stryj, Pol, 00-888 (Q4), 8660 
003a; 08-9804. 

Sirypa, riv., Pol. 80-888 (14); 
11-8014. 

— OZiUGWXTZ, BATTLB 

of m707q. 

Strsykow. Pol. 00-888 (BIO). 
Stuart, Sir Campbell 00-181c; 

01-llO6a, 1148a. 

-*,lAMli 08-5084. 

—' Birrs iraUBT988-689d. 
Stubaital. Aus. 80-7304. 
Stubherud, JOrgea •0-140b. 
•TUBBS, CBABLBS " 

599a 

StUberi Frits 00-3264. 

Stubiel. riv.. RuS8.^aO-888 (Jl). 
Stubla, battle of the (1915) 1^ 
297a. 

Stuck, Frans •i-4o. 

— , Hudson •0-ip3b. 

Siucken, 

Stuokonlu-^ 

Student Christian Movement 

688c, 

Student Nurses* Reserve ••- 
10644. ' f!' 

Btudalenicana'; Pol. 81-8734. 
Stuers. Vlotbr de il-370d. 

Sm^. diet., Qer. 00-1 14a; 88- 

•TUBDU; BXB F. O. DOVB- 

•TUBZA. DBMDixiUUft 00 - 

699b, 802b. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wla, 00-lO8Ob. 

•teisraw 

01-9470. 

Stursa, ^ 0Or326a. 


W. 00- 


Siucken, Edun^ 01-227a. 238d. 
lierg, Vigo 80-833b. 


Smttig, FredeHo 0O<A88e. 

OV., Bur; 0|-699o, 

1a, 

(D«). 

Suarcu. ^uardo 00-86b. 

^ 0t-639d. 

0364. 

Marco »del0O-720a. 

Suarl4e, fort, Belg; 0l-tO4Oa. 
Subai, riv., Arab. 0O-164d. 
Subaiwiri, riv., Tib. 01-2O8d. 
Stt^r, Arab. IO-6b. 
SuboonsoiousnesB 80-199d; 01- 
OOla; «## aleo Subliminal aelf. 
Sub^ntTac^ng Sfl-947b. 
Subjectioiam iO*426b. 

Sublevol caving system 01-966d. 
Subliminal self »-800d, 201 b. 
Submarine 00-eilb. 435o; 11- 
I2O60; airships vned against 
80-66a: oirah^ towed by 80- 
68(1; charts Si-02Sd; compass 
80-733c; dcptli charges 88 - 
613b; detection by sound ••- 
627b; engincfl 01-6180, 00- 
426c; German types 80-6O7d, 
Gild; minelaying 01-96()d, 

063a: naval bombthrower 01- 
1213b: paravanes i0-33a; peri- 
scopes 80-65c; Washington 
Conference 00-959a. 

- - OABLI TlUBaBAPBCT 00- 

600b; censorship S0-692a; 

Germany deprived of 01-239o; 
interception of messages 80*' 
179ci Irish treaty provisions 
01-587 a, 588h; Stite ownership 
Sl-t063o; telephony •0-7OOa, 
712a. 

— OAMPAXOBS 08-6O5b: 00- 

1015b, 8a; 81-269b; arm^ 
merchant vessels 81-53 lo; 

British shipping losses 08- 
46;i4: convoy system 80-74 la; 
Dardanelles B)-801d; effect on 


606a: neutral ahipping 80- 
87.34; preventing search 80- 
466b: S.S. airships 81-85b: 
U.S. attitude 0l-lO77b, 00- 
461a. 893e, IOI80; Washing- 
ton Conference 80-959b. 

— MIMBB i0-dl2b; 01-0.524; 

coast defence 80-720a: Dar- 
danelles 80-799c; def enc© 

against l0-428a; U.S. pro- 
duction 01-lO3()d; »ee aim 
Miuosweeping and Minolaying. 

Subotioa, Yugouav.: see Ssabad- 
ka. 

Subsidy; bread S0-762c; building 
00-10034, 10264; coal 00- 

10284; grain I0*143o; ship- 
ping 80-46Ob. 4634. 

Suchar4a (seulptor) i0-792b. 

Sucr6, Bol. 80-4674. 

BUDAN, ANGLO-BaTFriAIV 

80- O13c; cotton 80-767c; e4uca- 
tion 80-6 16b; history 00-6 16b, 
3974, 8284; irrigation 00-6 14o; 
map il-843b: medal 01-889o. 

Sudbury, Can. M- 1176c, 024b. 

Sodekum, Alber t 01 -27 6 p. 
•UDIBMJjni, BBB0tA2fH 
S8-6l6b:f0-869c. 

8UB8B, ibUAED 00-616b, lOa; 
•1-2124, 2i6a. 

Sues, gulf. £gy. 0O-164b (map); 

81- 2144. 

— CANAL, Egy. 80-dl6b, 10764; 
80-042b. 

Suffolk, 00.. Eng. 00-84Ob. 

Suffrage, women*B: eee Woman 
Suffrage. 

Suffragette: eee Militant Suffrng- 
ism. 

Suganq, riv.. It. 01-600 (B4). 

8UOAB 08-6164; •0-1007b; 

Brasil 00-4904; chemical con- 
siituenti 80-6304; control 00- 
145b; C3uba 00-7774; disease 
80-361b; (^ rmany 01-235n; 
insect pests 80-025a; prices 
80-1424 (table), 144b (table); 
Queensland 00-3114; rationing 
S0-26Ob; Royal Commission 
(1914) 81-9M; 8. Africa 80- 
531a. 

— : United ShUe# Sl-90b; 00- 

370b; pHce 00-147b, 2484; 
rationing 00-264b. 

— cane cockchafer; see Rbsrtalus 
smithii. 

— Equalisation Board 81-98o, 
lOOc; 00-1464. 

Suggestion, hcaliiig by 80-2044. 

Sugpt, G. 0O-383b. 

Buuenno, Clhina 01-8384. 

Suippe, riv.. Fr. 80-601 c; 00- 
1004b. 

Suippes, Fr. 01-8600, 632 IC7); 
00-6014. 


Su^am^ar market, M:ogeow 

•mraoIliXiXROlr. VLADXKXB 
^ M.A17d. 317.! h-SOb.^^ 
Sukkur, India 463b. 

Sulai)41, Arab. 0O-166b. 

Suleiman ©1 Barun (Berber 
chief) tl-OlSb; S0-78Ob. 
Suleiinanieh. diet., Mesop. 81- 
916b, 6884. ^ 

Sulfocyanie acid 80-3OOo. 
Sullivan, Alan I0-660e, <i- 
Louis 00-1884. 

— , mine, Ida. 81-422. 

Sulosrowa. Pol. 80-888 CB2). 
Sulphite pulp 81-10994. 

— celiulese extract 81-742C. 
Sulphouated oil ll*744a. 

0O-36Ob: 88-2981); 81- 

Sujghugo acid iO-633o, 751b; 

Sukbach, Ger. tt-343a. 

Suj^or, William 01-1 U6b; 80- 

Suinatra, isl., Mai. Arch. 01- 
109.5a;« native rising# Sl-1097a 
(1914); oil 81-109(^, 00-761). 
Sumer and Sumerian 0O-178c, 
149o. 

Bummers, Ada. 

Summertime: eee Delight Sav- 
ing and Summer Time. 
Sumner, Heywood 80-2834. 
Sumter, S.C. 88-547e. 

Bun; Draper's notation 80-298a: 
earthquakes 8i-212c; effeet of 
radiation Ol-aild, tl68b; mag- 
netic field 80-2964; rariiant 
heat 81-93 le; spectrohelio- 
graph 80-396b; spectrum 80- 
5614; tides 81-1 low. 

Run 01-]O43a; S0-213b. 

Sunbeam engine 0O-d9a. 

Rundau Chronieie 81-ll()0b. 

— closixig 81-778b. 

— Jffi'cnmg Telegram 01-1 lOOe. 

— Expreee 81-1106n. 

— Pictorial 81-1 106b. 

— Publications, Ltd. 01-1 106c. 

— schools 80-688C, 692c. 

— Times 81-1 106b. 

Sunderland, Dur. 

Sundgau, dist.. 81-1574. 

Sung Chiao-jen 80-6574. 

Sungei Patani, Mal.Peuln. 81* 

6364. 

Bunium, Or. 80-1 81a, 

Bun Life Assurance Society 01- 
493b. 

Sunlight, treatment by: eee 
Heliotherapy. 

Sunnites 0fl-2Oc, 674; 01-9 16c. 
Sunspots SO-39f}o, 704a. 

Sunvani, Ash. 00-2854. 

•UN TAT BIN S8-618a; 80- 
660. 

8UPAN, ALBZANPBE 
Gvome 00-6180. 
Supercharging 00-4 la foil. 
Supercomhictivity 81-366b. 
Superheating 88-227c, 2.38b. 
Superior, Wig. 80-734. 
BuJ>ie^phosphate (fertiliier) 80- 

Supersaturation (steam) 80-774c. 
Supersulfit81-65b. 

Super tax 81-430c, 461b: 80-9804, 
08;ib; Germany 81-2440. 

Supilo (politician) 88-4064. 
Supply, ministry of 80-1024h. 

— % naval 80-64. 

•dpFLT AND TEAN8PORT. 
•Ciutary n-6184; 80-208a; 
81-9Sa; Army Service Corps 
80-2104; bridge construction 

80- 5034; India Sl-435a; inland 
water transport •l-490b; motor 
transport 81-9874 foil.; U.B. 

81- 11 17b. 

Supreme Allied War Council 81- 
o07o. ^ 

—Economic Council 80-41a: 80- 
759a. 

— War Council 80-37c; 80-70a. 
Suq ash Shuyukh, Mosop, 81- 

916e; 80-1^. 

Bur, Arab. 81-664. 

Surabaya, Jav. 01-lO96a, lOOnb. 
Surakarta, res., Jav. 01-10944. 
Suranyi, Michael 81-4184. 
Surface (geom.) 81-880b. 
Surgery: abdomimit 81-546o; 
intra-thoraeic 81-3484: ortho- 
pae<lio: See orthopaedie sur- 
gery: tuberculosis 80-784b. 

— : War Period 81-9064; anaes- 
thetics 80-136c; antiHeptlos 80- 
154d; shock •0-464a: 81-8994. 
See alee Medieine and Surgery, 
Surgut, Huss.Am, 80-468b. 
Sungas, prov., Ph.Is. M-90b, 
Surmus Stores Dept. (Munitiona) 
8i-1027o: 80-8194; l0-275a. 
Surrey, on., Eng. 80-A4Ob. 

Survey 80- 175a. 

Survey, social 00-872b. 
•UltyBraO 80-622c; 80-209c: 
by aircraft S0-67b; magnetio 


Sl-Saib; naufieal 00-6274; 00- 

Survl^ after death 00- 198a, 

201q, 

Bus. prov., Mor. 81-984b. 

Susa. Pera. 80-149d. i78b. 

Husitna. val., Ahik. lO-KKIai 

Stispenidon bridges 0O-6OM. 

Sussex, Can. 01-10984. 

—.CO., Eng. 00-84Ob: 88-t38b. 

“ Sussex " (steamer) 01-lO77b; 
00-6O8b. 108;ia. 

— Co., N.J. 81-11024. 

SuHtsohinsky, P. P. 0i-216c. 

Sutherland, Milliceut, duchess of 

00-10684, lOOOo. 

— , Sir Thomas 80-4674. 

— , W. 01-, 366a. 

Sutherland, co., Scot. 00-841c. 

Sutlej, riv., India •l-362a. 

•UTTNIR, 8IBRTBA, Baron- 
ess von 00-6284; 0Ot-326e. 

Sutton, C. W. 00-7 Itt. 

— , Sir George t0-9.5.3c. 

- . 8XB BBNRT 00-O29a. 

Armstrong mortar 81-121 2c. 

Sutton Bridge^ Lines. 80- 184c. 

Suture (med.y 81-908a, 3474. 

Suurup, Esth. 81-1 lb. 

Suva, Fiji 88-14, 6(X)4, OO.Ic. 

Buvalk) (Suwalki), Lith. 01 -776b, 
777c. 871a, 873b; •0-8«7i»,901d. 

Suvarov, isl,, Pao.O. 80-ld. 

Stivla, bay, Gallipoli Penin. 00- 
803b. 

Siwannn, Fr. 88-616 (D7). 

SuBuki. dockyard, Jap. 01-646o. 

Svabinsky, ^lax 80-3244, 792b. 

" Svostika ” (design) 8B-366b. 

Svoalmrg, Russ. 80-222 h. 

•TBNDiiiN, jr O H A N N 
•everln 88-629a. 

Sventa, riv., Lit!). 80-888 (D3). 

Sverdrup, CRto 80-l00b. 

Sv6tl&. Karolina 80-792ii. 

Svinhufvud, Pehr Evind 81-740, 

Svohodnva, Efilena 80-792b. 

Swaging machine 81-827a. 

Swamson, Harold 81-757c. 

Swekop, riv., B.W.Af. 81-230b. 

Bwakoprnund, B.W.Af. Sl-229a, 
230b: 80-5334. 

Swan, J. H. 0O-366 b. 

BIE JOBXPa W. 00-62Oa. 

Swann, William Francis 81-3634. 

Swansea, Wales S0-84Od, 794. 

Swanson, S. W. S0-62(^. 

Swartx, Carl S0-633c. 

Swat, dist, India 80-60a. 

Swaythllng, L. 8. Montagu, 2nd 
baron 80-629a. 

SAMUIL MONTAGU, lat 
baron 80-629a. 

Swaxtlnnd, dist., S.Af. 80-5294, 
5340. 

Sweati ng ( induct.) 00-742c, 754b. 

8WIDKN 80-629b; agriculture 
Sl-944d; 0O-7SOa; CDinmerce 
80-46da, 820b; 00-63Oa: cost of 
Uvir»g 0O-76Ob, 76 IC; divorce 
law SO-S'Hb, electric railways 

80- 05 Id; finance 80-63 1 a, 00- 
342c; 47c (table), 982c; history 
88-0310. 8i-72d: housing 81- 
400c; infant mortality 81- 
467b; International Financial 
Conference 81-08a:laboiir legis- 
latiou 81-6944, 695c, 80-174o, 

81- 3914, 88-504a; maps 80- 
563b, Sl-842b; minerals 00- 
7514, 9644, 81-694a; navy 80- 
4394; population t0-629b: 
priros S0-142o; religion 80- 
0724; prisoners of war 80- 
446a, 6364; shipping 80-44Oa, 
458c; time 80-7264; water pow- 
er 80-952fl, 01-1 14a; » Oman 
suffrage 80-lO3Ob. 

Swedish Gendarmerie (Persia) 
80-58C, 60b, 61b. 

Sweep (mines) Sl-950c. 

— , ro otlifi^ 80«OO5c, (Mkin. 

•WEIT, HEN&T M-C37a. 

Sweetwater Co., Wvo. 80-880b 

Bwensjany 00-88.8 . 

SWBTI. BDBNBT BARCLAY 
00-6.37a. 

Swottenbam Sir Frank Si- 
ll U8a; 80-592a. 

Swlciita. riv., Lith. 81-7754. 

“.Swift" (destroyer) 81- 1079b. 

Swilly, lake, Iro. 81-l070c. 9514; 
8S-374b. 

Swimming 80-567b, 637b. 

Swinburne Sl-3a. 

Swindon, Wilts. 80-841b. 

Swine fever 80-363b. 

SWZNFKN. OHARLBS SWXN- 
fen lady, 1st baron 88-637b. 

Swirigato, aerodrome, Dove.*' 80- 
854a. 

Swininohy, riv,, Pol. 80*888 (H4). 

Swinton, Ernest Dunlop 80- 
680b; 80-503a. 

— , George' S. 80-8104. 

Swirs, riv., Pol. 80-888 (H4L 

Swiss Ck)al Company 80-6444. 

Switch (defence) w-720d. 


For Ki^ to AyareOtetkmv *«e page xo., VofOme XXX. 
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4CXM; infant ntortaHty 
407b; Inurtiadonai Financial 
Conlerenott ll"O04d foil.; Jm 
tarnmont of piisonora It* 
167d; labour legiaiatlon : |1- 
694a foU„ 696b, 399a, lo* 

174a: newapaiMini 11*11 10b: 

popute^n |i*637a. Al*233b. 
110a; rationing tt*643o; ro- 
ligion ^9b; 72^, 


Olarka, lat baron ll*646b. 
Sydnay. Can. I0*54la. 


8j^ra?/^P^!^Sb-886 I. (BIO). 
ffV || air 

—! Sir Feroy 6Moaworib H- 
60d; Si-208d. 

Hykaa^lKooi agraematit (1916> 19* 
47a; ll*699a; MNilOo, llllo. 
Sylvnater, 1. X ii-876o. 

Mylvita (aylHao) tl*216a. . 
Symbioaia ll*906b; 10-3694. 


munroofl 

iyatam 19-6480. 

Synupaida (biol.) t9*15a. 
Synapaia (biol.) S0-484a. 783d. 


Synopticua; taaEoaiiar, KarL 

Byiitaiiiil«74y2o« 

SyphUia toStSd; 91-16b, 899o; 
wlant mortality tl-466b: aal* 
varaan troafanant I#*l64d, 99- 
i«7b. 

Syra, Qr. 91*301a. 

Syraouae, N.Y. 91*11 14o, lllOa: 
uoiveratty 81*106a 

>*-,8lo.90-188b. 

Syr Daria, prov., Turkeat. 19* 

89-663a; 99*17d; admin. 


Saaaay*Sc 
Saoawne, Gal. i 

Scoaobraoaa^ tL 

Sacaarcow, Pot. 90*88811 « ' 
Sacacraoo, > Pot. 90*881 n. 
Saeohuen, provu Cbina 99f*734a. 
Sawed, Hung. IMOO (D6). 40ea. 
Bii4keamber^, Hung. 91*405 
(C3); 






Tifil, Toloano. Pb.la. ii-92b. 
T.A.k yaeoiae 91-916d. 
Tabanidae (riioa) 9t*^6d. 
TIabaaoo, atfite. Max. 91*9.340. 
Taooa dorHolia: Locomotor 

Ataxy. 

Tabla. mt., S.Ai. 91*769b: 90* 

Tiffii B.Af. 90*08 m), 68a, 
88ld; 9l*2aab: 99:676cl. 
Tabria, Pors. M*67d, 64o: 90* 
36iki; tl*220a. 

Taoheometer I9*028b. 
Tt^i^ardia, paroxyamal 91* 

— . hrov., Chil. t0*0.54o. 

TAOKA-iJaoA Qtmunov 

99-068a. 

Timonja, Waah. 99*066a, 864o, 

TAOTIOt 99-668a; 90-07Qo; ar. 
tillery 90«948b: cavalry 91- 
lOOM: infantry 9M73d, 19- 
47 lb; inundation 99-472a; ma- 
noeuvre 90*807d; aiege 99- 
482b, d. 

Tadla ('tribe) 91*984d. ^ 

Tefal ((lerman officer) 90-884b. 
Taffanel, J. 91-067o. 

TafileU, dl^., Mor. tl*986a. 
TttfojSo. Cat. tl*206d. 

VJkin, LOPADO t9*966d, 675a, 
380d: 90*6460. 

WXXXIAM BOWAAD 99* 
675o, 881b, 879d,^899b. 300b, 
lOw: Ariaona 80-195a: Hal- 
Unger-Plnrlipt oontrovorav 10- 
731^1 Canada 90-65ib; M<ixioo 

^ai-oiob. 

Teg, Dar 91*11090. 

TiMgg^^bay, Oeaol t., Euaa. 91* 

T(^iamenio, riv., It. 91-600 (BS) ; 

Tagadoff. Ft. 91-166 (G4), 167c. 

Pore. S9*67a. 

TiSiti. ia).. Pao.O. S9*6a. 
tihoe, lake, Nev. 9l-l007b. 
Tahure, Pr. tl-60li 
— , hill, Pr. 90-604d. 

Taiclni^ For. 91*l07b. 

Tk f. Arab. 90*166a; ll-61b, 880a. 
Taihoicu, For. 91- 107b. 

Tati (aeroplane) 90*32a, 62a. 

— fuae 90-Wb. 

Tailonng (trade) 91-741b. 

Taimir ’* (ahip) 90*100b. 

Taimir Land, diet., Arot. 90- 
100b; ii-467a. 

Tainan, For, 91*107b. 

Taiping, Mal.Penin. 91-836d. 
Tair, iSce, Bum. il*1006d. 

Taitu, Emproaa 90*2o. 

Ta'iaa, Arab. S0-6a. 

Taking off aone 90-474. 

Taka. For. 91-l07b; 90*771d; 99- 
72^1. 

Talaat Bey 91*12224, 1326b. 
Talbot, Lord Edmund: ace Ftts- 

— , uSne Merlel 89-1068a. 

Taloa, Cbil 90*6644. 

— , prov., Chil. •0.664b. 

Tglgai ekuU 90*1 4<&. 

TaUaert redoubt, Belg. 90-1 50o. 
Tall Afar, Moaop. 91^16b. 

Tallow 99.143h. 

Tally (labour) 89-832o. 

Talma Act, Holl. (1019) 9t*S80e. 

ht cruiaer) 91-442b. 
j. :^182c. 
rUiaoldtor) 99*1944. 
lad. 91.829b. 
otate. Mex. 91-934 q. 


Tamar, P.Ia. 99-89c. 

Tamaro, Attilio 91*6124. 
Tamayo, Jop^ L. 90*9274. 
Tuminea. 91*168 IV. (03), 
168b. 

Tainiaa, Bek. 90*160b. 

Tammany HaU 91*1 U6b, 200a; 

90-887b. 

Tammitrfora, Fin. 91*74c. 
Tampa, lla. 91*^ (table), 99* 
85on, 

Tampico, Mex. 91-096b, 403a; 
a9-74a, 

Tamura (phyaiologiai) 99- 104b. 
Tanagra, ur. 90-182b, 

Tanaia, lluaa. 90*182o. 
Tanakadak. J. Sl*^lb. 

Tanana. vaU, Alpk. i0*104b. 
Tananariyo, Mad. 9i*820b. 
Tanant, Colo. 91«]66b. 

Tanau, Ida u (chief) 91*085a. 

Tan bark 99*63 la« 

Tanooa, Port. 99*1 32a. 

Tandem. Felix teeo Bpittoler, Karl. 
l>mew,riv„Pol. 90-888 11. (Fa). 
Tanga, B.Af. 91-223b. 10864; 
80*876a. 

Tanganyika, lake, E^Af. 90*68 
im, 876a; 91-223b, 270b, 
10864. 

- TBEBITOET 90*08(F6); 92* 
C76b; 91*2160, AiHb, oonouctit 
(1016) 90-8774, 420o:89*lOT0b. 

Tangier, Mor. 90-68 (Cl); 91* 
085c. 

Tangietan, diet.. Pare. 99*00b. 
Tango (danoo) •0*706a. 

Tang Bhao-yi (politician) 90*6610. 
Tangyo, Annie, Lacly 99*1 06 
Tanjong Maliin, MaLPenin. 9l* 
836d. 

Tank Board lOeOlOa. 

— Cqrna B0-2l0a; S9*683b. 
TAlTKir99-677o. 680c; Sl-1008<i. 

.10^; Aiaue offeneive (19)7) 
S0*608b; armour-tderouag «hcU 
iO*263d, 205a; efroot on bom* 
bar(unent90*264b; Ciorman de* 
fencee 90*1361); il-279c: «ui 
gun wrriere 90-261a; guue fur 
91*$20b; male and female 92- 
OSloiiobetnoleM againat 12*48 la; 
Somme )[>attloa (1016) I9*614b, 
087o; taotioal advariiagea 12* 
OdOo; war loan campaign 92* 
367b, 963d. 

Tank eteamerp 99-446U 70b. 
TAKKllOliia. BATTLI OF, 
1014 Si-608o. S0-892b: 

9l*866o. _ 

Tannenburg, Oer. 90*888 T, ((36). 
Tanner^ Sir Henry 91*7034. 
Tannin ll*742o. 

Tainung 91*744o; 90-601o; 99* 
069b. 

Tanmiary, M. C. IO-j89c. 
Taneky. A. Q. 90-48db, 

Tanta, iW. 90*0304. 0444. 

Tim (aoaoia decurrenn) 

Tapanuli 91-1005a. 

Tapinn. (ter. 10.888 1. (D3). 

Tar IO-713a. 

Tara, riv., Balk.Penin. 9l-978b. 
Tarab^, mt., Balk.Penin. 90* 
107a. 

Tarakemkl, M.Aroh. 91*1006b. 
Tarapaoa, prov., Cnil. 90*664o. 
TaraSfc A, iulsb, 

TarM ^naod C. M^te. 
Tarbrax, Boot. 99*76o. 

Tarbuttite 91-9490. 

Taroienne, Belg. 91-1684* 
Tardenoie, Fr. iO*601o. 

Ta^ieu, An^5 p. 0. A, 99*144ai 
99*410, 1120b. 


Tarfaya, N.Af. i9*286d. 

Targu Jill, Hum. 90*920b. 

— (Jena. Htt^ 90-918(1; 99-3024. 
Tariff let Tu.S. 1918) t9*888u, 

10174, 46^: 91*80oL 

— Commineioo 99^8600. 888a. 

— Hefonn 9^0074, 6004, 5904, 
310o; Free trade 90*774a: India 
91*44^;^^ mandatory _ayotem 


90*509e ^Unionist apllt S0^990a. 


.90-F 

TAAi^afbir, hiwton 

Booth 99-698c; 90*1 17b. 
Tornobriog, Pol 90*88811. (£2), 

Ti^^, OaL 90*888 (J3). 

0124; 91*802a; 99-3964. 
Tarnow, Pol. 90-888 (D3). 
Tarnoweki, Count 99*4024, 
1083d: 90*8634, 902o. 

'far oU 91-006e. 

Tarr, Ralph Stockman 9t*208b. 
Taralor (anitnal) i0«144b. 

Tartar (people) 99-467e. 

Tartar emetic 91-673bj 8i*87o. 
Tarvie, Au». 91-600 (E3). 
Taahkont, Turkeat. Bl*8()0e. 
Tank work 9i*046a. 

Taaluja. Turk.Aa. tl-OaOb. 
Taamania, atate, Auntr. 90-312a, 
174b: 99*14; agrioidturo 91* 
103a (table), KMa (table); 
cable tariff SS-603c (table); 
factory 91*390b; geology 9i- 
040o: Wagea Boorda Acta 90* 
I74b. 

TATA, BIB BATAK 99-698d. 
Tata Iron and Steel Worlm 91* 
463c: 99-6084. 

Tatarak, Pol. Sl-873b. 

Tatarow, Oal. 91-8060. 

Tate, Ilarry S0*857d. 

^ Gallery. Lofid. 91-7950. 
Ta&hUi, riv., Arab. lj)*l64o. 
Tatra, min., Caalo. 90-888 (C3), 
7854. 

“ Tatautn " (oruiaer) 99*442b. 
Tatung, China 90*^8b. 
Ttttungkow, China 91-8384. 

99-60^. 

Tavota, E.Af. 90-878c; 91-678b. 
Tavira, Port. a9*133a. . 

Tawin, Ire. 90-837o, 

Tawnoy, Guy Allan 90-42.14. 

-*■, Rionard Henry 9l«668b. 
Taxation 10-57lo, 866b. 747b; 

91-4984; Qormany 91*24Qc; 
U.S. 99*8684. See aUo Income 

Taxicab 91-704b. 9ft6b. 
Taxonomy (ao6l.) ,M*113tm> 

Tay, rivM Soot 89*3834. 

Tayiba, Egy. tt*6Mo. 

Taylor, Alfred A. 99*7164. 

hVodoriok Winalow 91*826a; 
99*37^ 947a. 

— .G. I. n*726o! 91*93 
— . Grimth 90-7()^,^ K 
— Henry Martyn 
— , K. 39-1061a. 

— , Leon R. tl-llOadJ 
— t Robert Love i9-716o. 

W. Howaon 90-2830. 

— , William 90*iaib. 

Taaa, Af. t0*67d: 91*0844. 
T.fi.D. (torpedo boat deatroyer): 
ete Deatroyer. 

Toh (in Slavonic namea): aea 
olao C and Cli. . 

Tchad, lake, O.Af.: tea Chad. 
Tdmikovaky, N. 99-UOa. 
Tmieleken, Ruaa. tt-75b. 
Tcherbaoher ol): oee 

Shtoherbaohor. 



Tea 99*14^, 144b; IO-746b; 
Ceylon 80*699b: China 10- 
^8a; 91-3.^: Formoaa Oi- 
lC7a; India 91*4&lb. 

Teak M-1096b. 

Teaedak, Sam 90*1 18b. 

Tebuk. Arab. 9l>^2(l 

Technical education 90-822c, 
281b, 431 a. 

Teck, Adolphua. Duke of: oee 
Cambridge, Morciueaa of. 

— , Prince Alexander of: aee 
of« '' ' ' ' 

Teddington, Mdx. 99-46|ib. 

Tc»th ^*8334; 99*932c{ artifiouil 

Teetotaliam 91-1 74o. 

Tegal, Jav. 31*100Gd. 

Teheran, Pera. 99-59n, 6do. 

rehuantepeo, Mex. Sa*74a. 

Teima, Arab. 90*105o. 

T^linok, Herman 90*4i6d. 

TlIBBElBNO DX BOBT, 
ZAon F, 99*699o; 91-a7Qb. 

Teixoira de Muthia. A^ 90-770c. 
cape, Gam 


dUpoU Penin. 


Tokoh, . 

91*1075a. 

Tekrit, Turk.Aa. 91*709b. 

" Toleconia ” ^blo ahip) 92*600e. 

TXI.XOBAFH 9 a* 690 b; 80*082b; 

army signalling 99*4014; aul)* 
marine work . 89*600o; U.S< 
89*7014; world milaage 99* 
706bi See aUo Wimless toleg* 
raphy. 

— llill, position, Fr. 90*278a. 

* ships S9<iH0Ola. 

T(aeki, Count Paul 91-4174. 
Tciekineaia 92-202b. 

Telepathy 99*200b, 204a. 
TXLXraONE 82*7O6a:il*704b; 
90*982b; army aignaUing 99* 
487b, 491a; multiploi 


lex ayatem 
as-YiXD: naval ,i»e 91* 1210c; 
klographio uHe^n-7l2b; tJ.B. 
98*7104; world Btatwtioa H* 
713b. 

— repeater: «e^ RQ|ay« Oalf^^io. 

— , wlrelcaa: ««« uml<r, mrelf»«. 

Telo|^hotography t9*701o; 90* 

TcloBcopc S0-303o; 82*0284. 

Tclcscismology 92*S9Ckl, 

Tdl Hum (OaperAattankl^. OI’' 
21b. 

— , diai, Ak. |0-112b; 

-Aviv. Pff 91:174. , . 

el Amarnii, Egy. 90*l70d. 

Tollancourt, Fr. 94*1644. 

TcILca, Bciulip 98* 120b. 

Tellllai,%r.98*<)634«^ 

-- Ilalaf, Turk.Aa. i0-178b. 

Tellurium 90-e23Oi 

Telophnso 90*4m. 

TELFHEBAOE 99-9’l4c. 

Tclscho, Litlu ll-^TTa. 

Tamoavar, (koc.Slov. 9l*406a. 

Tompc, Aria, 90*194d. 

Temperanoe (Bootinnd) Act 
(1013) Sa-382d; 31-7710. 

Tcmpenulurn :91*029a, 931a, 

400d; ta airships 90-60o; etir- 
bon aaahanilation 80*4i77a; 
earth's interior 91«209b; min- 
erals 91*948b: pnijwAUeg 90*; 
393o; stars 90*29Sb. 

Tempest, Wulitaa J. 90-O7a; 

Temploj Charlee lAodsny 11* 

Temple bay, Bniia.,9W63b.: ^ , k; 

Tmnpkux le Ou5rard^Fr. ,99- 

Tomiico, Chil. 90-6.544. 

Tenancy i0-77b. . i 





^viuuKun,, 

Termer, P.. 91 *2140. 

~ irk, 9i*801a. 


Tenement Houaing Act, 
^City (190li 91r4Q;ibjL9|-8tld. 
Xenomenia I 
Tenor, John 
Ton-foot pole 
628b. . . 

Tennant, MgiWct Bdith 90- 
843c. ) 

TKKHnail. ata^ C.S. «»• 
rifio; n.lMa; icpHala U- 
386d; pgliMnbrWSfe 
“T^ea,.,'' (batUea),ip) SS> 
437b. 

TBNNUg, njMJfWS 99.717b* 

Tergniar, Fr. 89-6I8a, 
T8rGngu^,Tex.^9i^a4a 

M:' 

90-4904, ilWm 
Ternary mixi 
TavaaS^'i^isI 
1005 ik90-L 

Torn(>va,lt.u;;;St)d(I!<l). 

Tcrny, Fr. »0.«01a. 

Tor^a 4ita* .W,Va. W-IgWa. i 


“Terra Nova” (ship) 9i^i4pb; 
..,y99-387n. . T;,' 

Terro Hmiii^ Ind. ; 9i-4^5a; 

Tern 


'erroatrial origins 9i*llo. 
Te|ri|grk4 iiwriny (Freuw) 90* 

; 89^10940. 93^; , Btddai^ 

action 8i-33.'T<T; .^gilails fl- 
890o, jSOXd; < nursing aarvioa 
81-11644, 90-244b, T 

ip-U rW- 

Tersztyanazl^, 



ii9t-903e. 


Tervaete, Bek... |i* 1091 
Toaamma, Raai;|0*2Q. 

3d4b; treatment in Bforld ^ 
81-OOOb, 903b. 908b. 

TOtpdo ViolifeFr. 91^936b. 
Tetholin90.5|2b*, , 

Teton Co., Mtmt,il"»76d. 
Tetovo, Serp. 99*3984. 

Tetrad 90-784a. 

Tetrahfdrite; 9l*948b. . 
TetraaitrpaniUne 9l*53b. 
TetronitromethyianiUne (TetryB 
8l*03b; iO-86a, 129a. 

Tetu, mt, Fr.: eee IL 
Tetuan, Mor* 9],*985i 

TEwrx&, 

89*718a. 

90-700o: hoapitak 
labour laws 91*698f 



-.See pa0ieit4S,{ore^lmatiotfki ei-Iniee apetem.^ 

4iw 








T«3Ctil« 


^ ifctviftiiiw 'am- 

i^riij^ M- 

Te^t? «i^8a. 

Thacker*^, W. M. :'IH^rti7e <*t- 
tion ai«987ti. ’ 

Thallittiii ajl^94lrt>* ^ 

Thaluartki, m 

Thames, rW.t H-^SOOo. 

456d. ^ 

Thann, Fr. #1-15^ (DD* ja^: at- 
937d. ^ ‘ 

TWaud, Jmii tl-inaa. 
ai-llHIa; 

Thoutre SlMaaSi^ ai->069a; U.S. 

ThAAtr® •Prak^, Faria 1^7014. 
Thebaa* Or. ll^lStb; laob. 

Theft, legialiiiiou , againat tl- 
lOiSb; 81-497a. 

Theism aa*95d. 9|b. 

Theiatio Church, Lcind. ai->9d8a. 
ThAiua, Pr. aa-aaa (D5). 
Theobald, P. V. ai-834a. 
Theodolite i9-«2Aa, 028a. . 
Theodore, Daviln^ar ai-333b. 
Theodoroif (botiticiaa) tl-iab. 
Theodosia, xtufws. Sl*1076d. 
Theophraatua fl«'99d. 

Thoorio Fund w*2Q8d, 

T^oaojmioal ^nroh (London) 

‘81.*'790a 

ThooBophy 10-073a, 452c; 82- 
887d. 

Theriodontia 82- 13d* 

Therm (unit) 8l-l7Bo. 
Thermalloy 80!-86a. 

Thermionic Valve 8a-10£4d; 
1027c, 709b; Preiioh 82-403a; 
German 32-49^. 


Waidlnr 82-720b, llOd; 

S6a, 2d3d. 

Thermocouple 82«215a. 
ThornK^ynamios 81-366d: 82- 
2740- _ 

Thermo-deotriO pyrometer 82- 

216 a. 

Itiermometer 81-286b, 901o. 
Iliermon 20-lBla. 

Thermoatat 81*098o. 

ThOrovano, Fr. 8l-855a. 

Theeiaer, F. J* Ni, 8rd Baron 
Chdiiiaford: see Chelmatord. 
Theeleff (geneial) 82-740. . , 

Thesnaly, prov., Balk:Penin. 

80-368d, 37lki, 181a. 

“ Thetis ” (ortiiaer) t2-1125b. 
Th6venot (general) 81-l6Bd. 
'I'hiaucourt, Fr. tt-1032 (E3). 
TfaOw shovoUing machine 81- 
958a. 

Thicknesso, Philip 8(M186a. 
'I'hielavia (fungiia) 88-478d. 
Thieli, Uelg, 80-297a. 

Thi^ipval, Fr j 82-810 (B8)i 512b. 

'^.tforesi^ Fr. 82h982Bt , ' 

128.. 

Thika, riv., Kenya Col. .Sl-078b« 
Tliildonek, Belg.: 82-977c, 
Thinking autmale 82-208b. 
Thio,isl.,Pas.0.82-2b. 
Thionville, Fr. 22-970 II. (U2); 

80- U6b; 82-479d, 342t^ 973o. 
Third dimension (art) 82-7a. 
Thirimont, Fr. Sl-169d. 

Tliirst (med.) 82-4Md. 

Thistle, Order of the 80-02Sc: 

81- 7980; 82-381o. 

Thoma, Ludwig 80-859d. 
Thomar, Port. 88-132a. 

Thomas. Albert 81-643o, 524o; 

82- d24a 

it?6trs¥fes^82-72lb; 80- 

ind. 

— . CecU 80-284b. 

— D. A. Viset. Ithoodda: see 
lUiondda, 

— , Edward 81-3b. 

, Ethel Nancy 80-482o. 

Godfrey: eee Preface 80- 

Havard 8t-388d. 

JAMBS B. 82-7210; 80- 
1027b. 

— , Sir Owan 8<)»940a. 

Sir W. Beach 80-593o; 81- 
llOSb. 

Thomaa splint M-1210a, ,00Db. 

D’Arcy Wentworth 

V«HSSl6b,^ ' ^ 

-;Maui:i^bott80-181a. 

— . tt. CanuMl I0^178a. . 
BXLVillpf 

— , wmiainSali8 80^7a. 
Thompson sub ittaohina-giins 
88-i85d. 


Thtoinssa, mirn 8^984.^^ 
Thomson ^aniii^ 80^82d.^ 

— , Landsborough is-UM. 

— , Thadde^ Add;!? 80^788b. 

— , Sir Wmip 
Thon,4vj^. 81^38^. 
Thonoh;Fr. 81-117 (D8). 
Thoracotomy 81-349b, 

TJorax 81-9090. ^ 

Thorbum, James Jamieson 11- 

— fsfr WiUiam 81-845b. 
Thordsen, cape. Snitb. 18-6634. 
Thotigny, Fb. B^OMCDlO), 588d. 
Thorium M-220a, 22\c. 

*- lead Sl-882a; •8r220b. 

Thorn, Pol. 18-T88 1. (A7), 887d; 

81- 2320. 

w. 

iot|.72ad. 

Tfaortveitite 11-9400, 

Thought 80-427a. 

— transference: »«« TeJjnatihy, 
ThoUrout, Belg. 81-207a; 80- 

108a. 

Thrace, diet., Balk.Penin. 80- 
3G8d. 370d. 377b; 81-3094. 
Thrashing (agri.) l8-741a. 
Three-electrooe thermiotue valve: 

fee Thermionio valve. ' 

— ^phaab aystem 80-031a. 

Three Hivera« Can. 80-548a; 82- 
217b. 

Three senaation theory 80-728d. 

— wire mooring 80«57d. 

Years’ Sorvioe Law (Prance) 

80-216a. 217c; 81-134; 80-701d. 

Thrift movement: «f« Savings 
Movement. 

Throw-back (hereditary): see 
lleversion. 

Thule Arctie expeditiona SO- 
180b. 

Thuliea, Louise 80-588o. 

Thuilles. Belg. 81-169d. 

Thuin, Belg. 81-168 (B6): 81- 
168b. IdM. 

Thuisy, Fr. 81-860o. 

Thum Fr. 80-264 (Al). 
THTIBIHOIA, terr., Gor. 82- 
723a; 81-232o. 

'rhurneysen, II. 81-r>89d. 
Thursby, Sir (Deoil F. 81-1075b. 
TBimitOlf , I. TBMPU 82- 
723d. 

Thyroid gland 80-861d; 81- 

1221a; 82-640d: intestinal auto- 
intoxication 81-647d; iodine in 

82- 102C. 

Thyroxin S0-862a. 

Tiberias, Pal 82-17b. 

Tibesti, mis., N.AC. 80-68 (E$), 

TMT 88-723d; Sl-iSCld. 21b. 
Tie douloureux: «ee Neuralgia. 
Tick (insect) 81-897o. 

TXOB8 82-724d; 81-1168di 80- 
a02o, 808b. 

Tideswell (palaeobotanist) ; 80- 
4830. 

t'idorc, isL, MalArch. 80-354a. 
Tie (railway): »ee Sleeper. 
TlBNTSIlif, CHINA 82-725d: 

80-600b, 665 g; 81-651 a. 

Tierra del Fuego, arebip., S.Am. 

80-191b. 

Tiffany, Louis Comfort 8^284d. 
Tiffis, Cauc. 82-804 (D6); 80- 
3.56a; 81-210d. 220d, 221o. 

“ Tiger ” (battle cruiser) 82- 
431b: 81-1205d; 80-848b. 

Tiger be«jtIo 81-897c. 

Tigris, riv., Mesop. 22-810 (£4), 
JOOb foil; ai-1085b, 922b: 
82-6.5C. 

Tihania, dist., Arabia S0-167o. 

‘‘ Tijitca ” (steamer) 80-f494b. 
Tikhon (pairiarcK) 82-d24b. 

Tik Kungt<Chao (politician) 80- 
668b. 

Tikrit, Mesop. 88-812d. 

Tikvea. Serb. 8a-398d. 

TXI^, BAL QANOADBAB 
82-726a; 81-434a. 430o. 
Tilamool^ Oreg. 81-1216d. 
Tilburg, 6:oUll-373a. 

Tildon, Sir William 82.299a. 

Tiihg^ Jimn 80-66d: 82-626n, 

Tille r , John 80-796o.^, 
ira^TT, BBNJAMXH 82- 
^6b^; ai^UOOc. 

Tillman. Samuel E, 81-l007d. 
TiHoj^Fr. 82.521a; 80-536 (D2); 

— - les-Mofflaines 80-268 <B2), 
277d. 

Tilly^, Frank Sl-69td. 

JOSb. 


I»«S (BSV, 

„ jry ii'dMai geologic 
- , raiativs meaavuNnnem 

— fuss JOfJSHhi, 84e, 263o; Oer- 
maniypis 80-1314 

— and psreuBsion fuit|a00-130d, 
2620: ^noh ty^ i0-184b. 

— paytnmi M-946a. 

— ratM Bik939a. 

— study 88-37901 047d. 

Times (aewspaMr) Sl-1105a, 
n47a: poLtey 88-I8I0; 

war policy 80-l0(Md: womsn^s 
supplemsoi 81-1 106d. 

— Aim 81 - 11064 . 

^ Histeft/ of the Wor ll-llOOd. 
Timmermans, Felix 80-4460. 
Timok, Serb. 82-898o. 

Timor, isl, hW.Arch. 81-I005a. 
I’in 80-9d5b; #i43a, S43e, 960b: 
Alaska 8Al04a; ancient mines 

80- 151e; Franoe 81-1 13b; Ma- 
lay States 81-^6b; Transvaal 
82-5310; U.S. M-I46a. 

T X K A IT m B, MAEOVBBXTB 
Sttsaiuis Xamlld 82-727a; 

81- 154b. 

Tin foU 80-120a. 

Ting, V. K. 80-667a. 

Tinooo, FVede^o 80-754e. 

Tintio, diet., Utah t2-004d. 
Tintigny, Fr. 81-163d. 

Tipperary, 00., Ire. 82-84 Id. 

— Lhi^e 82-10540. 

” Tipperary ” (warship) 81-667 a. 
Tipton. Mo. 81-966b. 

Tirana, Alb. M-106b. 

TXBB 88-727b: tl-lOOlb; 88- 
300d. 

Tiris, tablsUnd, N.Af. S8-286d. 
Tirlemont, Belg. 88-977o. 

TIROL, prov., Aus. 88-7d0o; 
S0*344b, 34ikl; plchLsoito 80- 
.351b, Sl-33b; Bwisa canton 
question 8i-638b. 

TIBPXTZ, ALTRBD VON 88- 
7aia; 81-267b, 271d, 22b, 
1070d; S8-606b. 

Tiryns, Or. 80*181a. 

Tisohler (biologist) 80-4S4b. 
Tisdale (bacteriologist) 80-478d. 
Tiski, bay, lluss.As. 88-467a. 
Tissit gas-ntask 82-1 16c. 

Tissue (anat.) 80-5851^ 81-1220d; 
32-^64b. 

TIBZA, 8TBPBBN, ouunt 88- 
7aid; 81-280, 408a. 412a, 415n: 
S2-404d. 

TITANIC DXSA8TBE (1912) 

82- 731d, 45ib, 463b. 

Titono, mt., San Marino 82-30Oa. 
Titanotheres 82-15d. 

Tithe Act (1018) 80-677d. 

Tithes (Boot.) 80-689b. 
TXTTONI, T0MMA80 88- 
732o; 80-3^: 81-631b. 
'Pitulesou, Nicolas 8i-307b. 

Tivoli, rnusio-hall, Lond. S0-S54d. 
Tivy, H. L. 8l-U0(ki. 

Tiztutin, Mor. 81-986c. 

Tibme. Nor. 81-U53a. 

Tlaxcuia, state, Mex. 81-034o. 
Tlaxcalantongo, Max. il-939b. 
Tlumaos, Pt^ il-805o. 807b. 
T.N.T.: see Trinitrotoluene. 
TOBACCO 82-732df 89-1470; 
Sl-463a. 669a; Brasil 80-490cl; 
Bulgaria 89-52 Id: Canada Si- 
ll 76a: ^ypt80.940d; Florida 
Sl-80d: Formosa 81- 107a; Ger- 
many 81-235b; Kentucky 81- 
677a; Korea 81-686a; North 
Carolina 81-1 145b; Nyasaland 

81- 1166b; Palestine 81-17(1; 
Rh(^esia 82-27Ub; B.Africa 

82- 631a. 

— Control Board 82-733c. 
Tobago, isl, W.I. 88-l005a. 
Tobol, Gal 81-808b. 

Tobolka, V. Zdeako S0-313d. 
Tobolsk. Euss.Aa. 88-467d; 81- 

1132b. 

Tobruk, city. North Africa 81- 
613a., 

Toby, M.P.: see Lucy, Sir Henry. 
Tod. M. N. 80-181d. 

Todd, John L. ai-897a. 

Todi, It. 80- 183c. 

Todorov (Bulg. poUtieian) 80- 
62la. 

Toft, Albert 88-38da. 

Togoland, country, W.Af. 80- 
794o: 81-296d. 
(OPERATIONS) 88-734d. 
Tokaj (Tokay), Hung. Sl-406a. 
Tokar, diet.. Bud. n-013d; 80- 
767c, 

Tokoi (tmlitician) 81-72d. 

TOKUOAWA, TOSBINOBU 

(Reiki), prince 88-735d; 81- 
648d. 

Tokyo, Jap. 81-641d. 

Toledo, Fwerioo Alvares de: «e« 
Alvarss do Toledo. 

Toledo, O. 81-n71d, e70o; 82- 
854b. 

Toller, Ernst 81-227c. 


TollmiogMknott, <Ser. tl*670d. 
Tolmaehev (oiSoiw) 8t-467a, 
Tolmino. It* 31-600 (F»); 80- 
579e. 

Toluene tl-Sad. 

Toluol-ammousl tl-t<>36d. 
Tomasfow, Pdl io-8«8H. <G2). 
Tomba, mt., It. Sl-608c. 

Tombeur (generafi 80-881 b. 
Toinbigby, riv., Aia. 80-101 a. 
Toinosyk, Btanislava 8S-202d. 
Tomlin, Walter S0-465d. 
Tomlinson, H. M. 81-1 l08b. 
Tomuatik, mt., Gal, 81-808a. 
Tom Mining Co., ArU. 80- 
194d. 

Tomsk, Rus8.As. tB-467d. 

— attvt.. Buss. As. 88-467b. 32Bb. 
Tonalo, pass, It. 81-600 (A3). 
Tonchev, D. 90-518b. 

Tondorn, Oer. 8l-277a, 1084b. 
Tones, isl, Pat^.O. 88-2b. 

Ton* for** ton indemnity 88-657a. 
Tongajial,Pac.0.88-2c. 
I'ongking^Drov., Fr.l.C. 81-457b. 
I'ongres, Belg. 82-976d. 

Tonhs, Henry 88-5a. 

Tonopah, Nev. 81-1007e. 
Tonsoerg, Nor. 81-1 l51o. 
Tonsilitis 81-1 221b. 

Tooke, Thomas 81-481d. 

Toorop, Jan. 8i-370o, 

Topeka, ICan. Sl'HlTBd; 8S-85da. 
Topfer (baoteriologisi) S9-363C. 
Tophi (mi^.) 81-462d. 

'roplioa, Serb. S8-398o. 
Topography 8t-624b. 

Toporonts, Russ. 89-508a. 
Tc^’^Uoing oaving system 81- 

Toroh (engto.) 81-065d. 

Toresyn, Pol 81-803a. 

Torclm, Pablo 80-19Ha. 

Torgut Shevket Pusha S0*106b. 
Tormay, CiLcilie Sl-419a. 
Tiirnftrkeny. Btimhsn 8i-410a. 

“ Toro ” (shi|>) ao-ioab. 
TORONTO, Can. 88-736a; 80- 
548a; 81*9304!' university 80- 
560b; 81-1 176d. 

Tome. Nor. 81-1152b. 
TORPBDO 88-7a6b, 428a; 80- 
710b; Jutland battle 81-667c; 
mouitora 82*433d; sea-planes 

80-90d. 

— boat destroyer: see Destroyer. 

— nets 89-i^a. 

Torquay, Dev. 88-841b. 

Torque (compass) 80-734b. 
3’orre6n, Mex 81-937b. 

Torres, Cailos Conoha 80-027d. 
I'orros Novas, Port. 88-133a. 

— Vedras, Port. 88-130l>. 
Torridon, sandstono ft -21 la. 
Torrington, Conn. S0-736b. 
'rortioollis! see Wrjr-neok. 
TortUle, riv., Fr. M-636 (A7), 

533c. 

Tory, ial, Ire. 81-950a. 

Tosi engine f0-39o. 

TOBTX, 81R r. PAOLO 88- 

738b. 

Total radiation pyrometer 88 * 
215c. 

Totoco, diet., Mex 88-74o. 
Totemism 80-163b. 

Toth, Ar^ 81*^18d. 
Tottenham, Mdx. 88-841b. 

Toul Ft. 81-164, (A4), 992d; 88- 
970 (H4), 07 lb. 

Toulon, Fr. 81- 100b. 

Toulouse, Ft. 81-117 (C4), 109b, 
Tourbo, riv., Fr. 80-601 0. 
Tournai, Belg. 80-266d, 435a, 
542b. 

Tourcoing, Fr. 82-1008 (08), 
OSla. 

TOURNZVX, JBANMAURICB 

82-7380. 

Tours, city, Franco 81-117 (B2), 
109b. 

Tourtuli (Albanian politician) 80- 
107b. 

Towanda, Pa. 82-7 3a. 

Towamia, Gal 82*930c. 

Tower of London 81-700d. 
Towing (airships) 80*58o, 

Towle, R 82-733d. 

Towne, Henry Ilobinson S2-379b. 
Townley, Arthur C. 81-962(1 
Town planning 81«398d; 82- 
902o; Birmingham 80-458c; 
Delhi 80-81^; Pittsburgh 82- 
107b; Scarborough 82-374b; 
IJ.S. Comps 80-4]6b. 
Townsend, John Q. 80-81 6b. 
-•.AIBRBDITH WHITR 82- 
738c. 

Townsend cells 80-958b. 
TOWN8BBNO, SIR CHARLES 

V. P. 82-738C, 800b, 60a. 
Townsloy, C. P. 82-1007d. 
Towyn, Wales 84-102$d. 
Toxaemia 81-48^, 90iSd. 

— traumatic! 83-464b. 

t6y, CRAWFORD HOWBLL 
8S-1038d. 

Toyama. Jap. 81-648b. 
Toymaking 82- 1054b. 

Tracer (of sbell) 8O-12O0. 


Trtesr buttet 81!-! 

— cartridge iO^U, 

— incendiary cosiridge •9^1363.. 

TRACTORS 88*7M1; I0*i90d; 
aridy 89-249a. 703d, il-1009b; 

a* 

74la. 

Trade aSreemente (U.B.) 88-753dv 
— ,BOiw or li*741b. HIbl 

80- 10ptb 955c, 171d; w 

gineering 89-8^; foreign 81- 
69c, 70b; juvenile smploymeni; 

81- 670b; labour exchange 
831bj; mining 81-602d, 708b; 
muQitkins 81-7l3b; profitn^ 
ing 88-1 (Will; railwiwB 88- 
77()b; shipping 8S-459o; tim- 
ber supply 8S-1058b; women 

82- 1055a 

— Roarda 88-452c; 89-l72cL 

— - Boards Acts (1909, 1918) 88- 

741b, 744d; 8l-703b, 45«d. 

— Card agreement 81-707 a; 8t«^ 
587b. 

— Commissions 80-800d. 

— difiputos 80-17 lx iS«s Ulso 
Strikes and Lockouts. 

— ' Marks Act (Austr,) 89-3l0b; 

— Practices Act (1910)80-10250. 

— schools 80-81 2o; 81-1095c« 
Trades Cuuncila M-752a. 

— ■ Disputes Act (1913) 88-7520. 

— Union Oingress 82-751d; 89^ 
102.50, 1000a. 

-Union Act 1(1013) 82«746o: 

81-6941). 

— Union Amalgamation Act 
(1917) 88-745a. 752c; Sl-604h. 

— Union Colloge 82-877d. 
TRADE UNIONS 8Sr742b; ft* 

694b: 80-909a; coal strike 

0921} f0-li)28d; eudperation 
f9-747d; oopartnership, atti- 
tude tewards M-lOlteTddution, 
policy towards il-712e;> for- 
eign countries f8«749e: Ocr- 
niHuy 81-250C, 8V264b; guild 
socialism 31-,325a; inuuatria) 
councils 8l-459a; munition 
workers 31-71 7b; patymeni by 
results S2-046b; pQUoe 81- 
604b; railway strike (lOill) 88* 
felc; strike polioy (l019) 80- 
1025a; Treasury Ameement 
(1915) Sl-ZlSti; “Tniiltt Alii- 
auce ” 80-1000U, 1027ai unem- 
ployment statistics S2*835o. 

80- 82lc; U.B. 3a*763a; 80;711d; 

81- 607d; women |i-i046x 
1049b. 

Trading with the Enemy A4 i9- 
896u, 212!., 

Trriditore Buttf^ry 82-473(1, 475a, 
476b. 

Trafalgar Bciuare. Loud. 88- 
9.540. 

Traffic oiganiaationr military 81- 
992b. 

Trail, B.C. 80-506b. 

Trail (ordimww) 81-U82d. 
Trailer (motor) 82-996 (plate), 

81- 9900. 

Train ferry 88-440d/ 230d. 

TEUNINO OAM^S, WU- 

tary 82-7561). 

-—^o^artmeut (Min. of Lobour) 

— Schools for social workera 82* 
872c. 

Trajectory 20- 135d, 390b. 

Trakl, Georg Sl-226a. 

Tramway 81-9950, 794a, 

Trance (psych.) 88-109d. 

Trans b.'u kali:!, prov., Russ.As. 
S2-4(i7b. 

Trans-Ciwpiii, prov,, Turkest. 82- 
«(K)c. 

Traiis-Ciiuofisia, republic 81- 
22Ub; 80- 199b. 

Transferrt'd subjoerts (India) 81* 
444b. 

Transformer (olec.) 82-t023b, 
Transfusion of blood 81-009a. 
Transit Commission (N.Y.) 81- 
1117d. 

TRANSJORDANXA, emirate, 

Hyr. 82-7620, 17d. 

Triiusloy, Le, Fr. 88-51 5b., 
Transirntter (teletdipne) 8i*1210o. 
TranH-Uersiau Railway 82*H64b. 
TRANSPORT «a-76:ia; history 

82- 763d; by air 8Q-57b; ani- 
mal 83-62 lo; factories, facilities 
in 82-96Sb; military: see Sup- 
ply o:id Ti-ansport, aiul Motor 
Transport, Mil; U.S. 82-370(1. 

81- 11 17c; women employed 

82- 1048a. 

Transportation Act (1020): see 
Esch-CUmmins Act. 

Transport, Institute of 82-7700. 
— , Ministry of 80- 1026c; 81- 
198d; f3-770a. 281b. 

— workers* strikes S2-583a, 5S5b; 
wages enquiry (1920) 88-940b. 

Trans-Baharan yailways fO-67o« 
TRANSVAAL, S.Af. 92*^772a, 
536d; 80*68 (f7): 8X-1058d; 


For Key to AkbreviaHone See page xr., Volume XXX, 
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Trupjws iSoli, Fr, i 
f mutuMh, Fr. i&rW 
Trwviii)fx»M, 

Tr»verM (lur pbgio) fMMb. 

(191® M>7l7bi 
— bill! Ml^a, 400U U-970d. 

=s;*sES^^/rli*' “■“■ 

— C«t^ifloiii«|i <U.8.) 


luor) |i-77iSo. 
UkM.I«*201ft; t2- 


IVoating 
Tr«bi«oik 
805b. 1( 

Tin, 1 _. 

•l-772c; 4j)4d. 

Trofula. Fr. Jl*8fi6a. 
Tr0liA/u»6J»-O4Oe. 

Troltwr Critmlaa’ HoapUal t8« 
784b.n*tt^a. 

Trenmt(^ii« M^56b. 

Tmuhlfty, C. W-Mlo^ 
Tr«inboirU, Pol 10-888 II. (J3). 
TllHOH, F. HBllllT 88- 
T7SJd. 

Trench (mil.) 80-203o, TaOoi 88- 
481<i 

TUHOBAED, tlE SCrOl M. 

88-772d. 

IVenoh brtdte 80-iS03d. 

— FlFIl 88-773a; 81-mA. 
OOOe; beeilluii 80-363o, 81.7a. 

-^morter 80.23Ab, V^\ 88- 
778d, 4734: 81-1026b. 471b; 
OernuiD 80-8850, 133d. 88- 
7770, 81-I088b. 

— * nepbriUe 81-0034. 

— OMDllAirOl 88-7784. 

— warfare 88-619b. 983d. 481h: 
80-3874. 3514; bomba M^lftOd: 
eomouflage 80-5420; OalHpoli 
80^803b; German 88-494a; 
grenodee 8i-817o: mape 81- 
|43, Plate lb: 88-«33a; peria- 
cope 88-54c; Ruiwian failure 
8lH0S7a; aignalllng 88-488b; 
tanka 81-lOOBb. 

— Warfare Dept. 88-II80. 
Trendelenburg, Frederiok 81- 

3474. 

Trenggaan, ataie, MalPenin. 81- 

8d0o. 

Trent, riv.. liintMi. 81-228a. 

~. It. 81-to (B4). 

TreoUno, diet.. It. 81-000 (A4), 
015b. 6224, eOlb, 287a. 
Trenton, Can. 81-11764. 

— . N.J. 81-1102b: 88-854e. 
Troaauvoox. Pr. 81-86 lb. 
TroaoaulirFr. 80-536 <B5), 683b. 
Treatle brl^ 80-503a. 
Trevabran, Charlea P. 88-770b. 
Q^rge bTil-rrob; 81-2b. 
ftl Olomofe O. 8i-770b, 
300o. 

TrOvee, Qer.: »$$ Trier. 

Treviflo (general) 81-938a. 
Treriao, It. 81-^ (05). 
Triangulation 81-306b; 88-6224, 


Trianon. Treaty of the (1020) 
81-406a; 88-454. 


10- 

Trier. Qei-. 18-07% ^ 

Trieale, It 81-000 (F5). 0l5b. 

6U0, 33b; 88-10784. 

Trifkpviob (Sorb, i^itkion) 88- 
400b. 

Trijendggji nerve, operation on 

Trikiula. Or. il-800o (table). 
Trili^tee 88- lid. 

Triiophodon 88-12, Plate 11. 
Triluoeac aee Baliiatrl C.A, 
Trimborn, Karl ai.273b. 
Trinidad, Colo. 80-7284. 

ial, 1^.1. M.1005«, 72b, 6034. 
Trinitromtiam 80-121ai 81-5la, 
10354. 

Triaiirobeniene il-53b (table). 
lYlnltroereael 31«61ii. 
Trinitrophenoi: eae Pierle ooid. 
Trinitrophonylmethylnitromine 
80-635^ 

'('rinitrotolueoe (T.N.T.) 81-50o, 
fiSb (table); 80-12U; air bomba 
80-85a; e« dyeatuil 80-87 la; 
effeota on health 81-4634. 
Trinity Ckdlege, Dublin: tee 
Dublin Univeraity. 

1>iode: lae Thermionio valve. 
Triphenyl-pboaphate 80-35a. 
Triple Allianee (induetrial) 88- 
7514. 652a; 80-1000b: etrikea. 
policy towards 80- 1027a, 88- 

-- Alliance (poUtieol) 80-830a 
foil: II-I80. 6184. 

— canals scheme (India) 81* 
453b. 

Tripoli. N.Af. 88-7804. 

TripoU. Syr. 88-8860. 

— . country, N.Af, 88-770b; 80- 
68 (Rl); 81-230, 1323b; lialo- 
Turkieh war tl^lSb. 

Tripoa (Cambridge) 80-5374. 
Triaoott, L. E. 81-11604. 

Trittott. Sir W. 88-6804. 

Troey, Fr. 81-857a. 

Troelatra. Pieter J. 81-3a0b. 
Trofaioch. Aua. S8-600a. 

Troilito 81-9434. 

Troie Doma, riv.. Pr. S9-620c. 
TroiaviUee, Fr. 81- 172a. 

Trojan group (aetron.) 80-297a. 
'I'roland, L. T, 88-2004. 

Trolley, electric 81-9:i8a. 
Trollhftttan, Swed. 88-680b; 80- 
9584:81-6914. 

Ti Olisoh. Ernet 81-825b. 

Tromed, Nor. 31-11610. 

— , prov., Nor. 81-1 16lb. 
Trondhiem, NorJl-116lo, 1152b. 
Tronee Wood. Fr. 18-516 (K5), 
5124. 

Tropical diaeasee 11-3334: 80- 
306b, 456b; R.A.M.C College 
80-2444. 

Troptem (loOl.) 88-nd6b. 
Tropopauae 81-93 la. 

Troposphere 3l-929b. 

Troppau, Ciooel 80-888 11. (A3), 
TROT8KT, LIFi8-781b. 322b, 
3324; 30-d41a. 

Trotter. Bernard F, S0-661a. 

, R. H. 81-6490. 

W. 80-4274. 

Trotyl; tee Trinitrotoluene. 

Trou Bricot, Fr. Sl-603c. 
’^Troubridge. E. C. 81-2914. 


01k 


»»-334b, 
Arab. 1 


Tfoyon. (1 
Trubetskoy, 

Trucial Oman. 

I680; 38-654. 

Truck (trade teirm) i8-214b. 
Truck (vehicle) 3l*10Q5b. 

True (lK>taniat) 10-4784. 
Trumbich, A. 88-11164. IO860. 
Trumble. M. J. 88-8% 

Trunk calls 88-706b. 

Truro, Oao.ll-libla. 

Trustee Bavin» Bank 88-3^4. 
Trusts 81-4m; 88-1644; Hs. 

l8-883b, lQl8a. 80-40ab. 
Tryon, Bir O^gS IO-60. 

TwiS«^i?^8i-11864; 81- 
8964: tee alto Parasite. 
Trypanoaomioaia 81-673b. 
Tryptophan 80-6434. 

Tstti Too, prines 86-d57a. 

Toonov (Bulg* politkian) 80-6194. 
Tsonpo. riv., Asia: see Brahma- 
putra. 

Taao Ivun 80-662a. 

Taaribrod, Yugoslav. 88-II2I0. 
Taaritein, Kusa. ^b427b. 

T80BA2S0FBST, W, F. 88- 

783a. 

Taohappat. W. H. aO-383b. 
Taohiraohky u. BOgttuiorff, H. L. 
vonlO-v^ld. 

Tachiahew-SambroiT, battle of 

80- U06a. 

T'Seroloea, Baroness Elsie dS 
SS-lOOOil, 

Taerepoe (Greek officer) 81-309b. 
Tseretelli (Boas, sooisliai) 88- 
3304. 

Tsetse fly 88-11364; 80-130a; 

81- 8a^ 89dc, 296b. 

— fly disease: tee Nagano. 
Tsingtoo. Chins 81-dd2o. 
Tsumeb, S.W.Af. 81-2284. 
Taurumi, Jap. ai«645b. 
Tuamotu, iala., Pao.O.: tee Pau- 
motu. 

Tuan Chi-jui 80-6594. 

Tube (ammunition) 80-128a. 
(gloss) 81-286b. 
railways: eee Railways. 
Tuberculin 88-784a. 
TtmiROULOBlB 88-7824, 848o; 
death rate 81-345a; deformity 
caused by 31-12194; Inaurahce 
Act f0-999a: prisoners of war 
83-1664; puoUc health nurses 
81-1 lOHc; radium treatment 
88-2234; epiual 81-1094b; sur- 

f ioal treatment 81-349a. 902a: 
r.S. 38-7854, 7860, 787a, 
87ab, 8744; draftee rejections 
88-894 (table); vaccine treat- 
ment tO-.'iOlb. 

> Act (1021) 88-784d. 

Ttibuai, isls., Pao.O. 88-2o. 
Tuohla, Pol. 80-888 11. (04). 
Tuohun (Chinese governor) 80- 
663a. 

Tueker. W. 8. 88-347d. 
Tuokerton, N.J. tt-1023d. 
Tuokwell, Gertrude M-1040o. 
Tucson, Aril. SO-194o. 


Tuouman, prov., Arg. tO-lOlb. 
Tudor, Sir Henry sf-579o. 

Tuf (gun) ia-606a. 

Tufllers, Marin-Thtiodore 81- 
d47b. 


llv'lMik 

tcluMtve, 

Modlord. Msoa. 


Ti 
TUl 

TunytowB, Psj ■Mf’wvw. 

Tulsa. Oida, l|-1174a; 88-8544, 
766a. 

Tumiaii, Domcimm 11-61 3e« 
Tumour il-67a; i8-225b; brain 
I1- 1093b: heart 11-3480; piiteal 
gland 80-86% spine 81- fOMb. 
Tumulus 80-182b. 

Tunb, isl, Pers. Gulf 88-67b. 
Tungsten 81-766e, 034a; lamp 
80-9544. 

Tungstenite Sl-940e* 

Tungus (tribe) 88-467c. 

Tunis, Tun. 80-68 (Dl), 
TUlIXBlAt country, N Jit $8- 
787a; Kl-314c, i^b; 80-68 

Tu‘iL‘l.ni™: hip 80-56b (table). 
Tunnel 81-1117o, 793b; 88-1070. 

■ — military S8-482o. 

TtuMiidM 88- 14b. 

TXjjnn. SUt CKABLBB 88- 
787b; 80-500b, 4. 

— , Sir Reginald S0-465b. 
Turaba, Arab. 80-1664. 

'I'uraniaix family 88-30b. 
TurbiuUum 81-926a. 

TUEBINIS 88-787b: 80-41b; 

SI-30O0; oil drilling 88-704. 
Turbo>«ltemator 80-949a; 88- 
788b. 

“ Turbtdeni" (warship) Sl«667b. 
Turohan Pasha I0-I07b. 
Turoo-ltalian war : tee Italo- 
Turklsh war, 

Turooing, Fr. 81- 100b. 

Turin, it. 81-6 15o, 634a. 

Turks. Pol. 80-888 II. (04). 
Turkana (trM 88-615o, 8284. 
TU&KUITAlt, WMT S8-8OO0; 

S0-66b. 656a: 81-d80o. 

— , Republic of,: eee West Turk- 
estan. 

Turkey in Europe. Before 1014: 
ttie Ottoman Empire. After 
1014: «ee Turkey, Nationalist. 
—. (NATXONAXJBT) 88-801 a; 
S0-201b; Army S0-342a, 81- 
12244; AaerbaUftn 80-357b; 
Egypt (war period) 80-943b; 
Italian treaty (1020) Sl-6a4a; 
Navy 80-798e, i8-612b. 81- 
108Sb; Persian policy 8S-59o; 
Prisoners, treatment of 88- 
I62b; Bevree treaty 88-47b. 81- 
080b. 

Turkey red oil Sl-744a. 
Turkinoation policy Sl-1222b. 
1223a. 

TURKISH OAXPAXOmi 88- 

803b; 80-2134 foil; Caucasus 
88-803b, 81-1225b; Egypt 80- 
0394. 943a. 81-1225c; Mesopo- 
tamU 88-800a. 81-12250, 916a; 
Palestine S8-8l9o. 16a, 81- 
12254; Sinai 88-8134; Syria 
8a-663a. 

Turks 80-370^ 3714; SS-38a. 
Turks and Caicos, isls., W.I. 
38- 1006a. 

Turks, Young: tee Committee of 
Union and Progress. 

Turnbull, Jane SS-1060b. 
Turner, Ethel 30-3 12c. 

— , BIB OXOBOB 38-825a. 





„,the 31-t_„. 

Turtu^ Rum. 60-9160. 
TusosJoosa, towp, Alabama 30- 
lOIb. j 

**Tu0oania*^ (IS»osport) |0» 
744c; 38-6104^ ^ ' 

Tusside, mi. » C.Af.i 30-664. 

Tutong, Bor., 38*6814. 

Tutuila, isl.. Poc.O. 88r2o. 
Tuwoiq, mt.. Arab, 80- 160a. 

Tvedt, leni M-Ilfi?. 

Tweed, John SS-388a, 
Twentc^foot pole 38-628b. 
Twenty-one Demands (Jap.) 81- 
663c. 

Twenty-seven day period 81- 

8270i I 

Twickextham, Mdx. 81-7124. 
Twiiiiffit sleep 88-88b. 

I'wmCity tractor 88-739o. 

Twin Falls. Ido. Il-422b. 
TWtNIirO, AOtJXBA 88-825b. 
Twin Peaks, nits., U.S. 88-3684. 
Twins (sex of) 88-4204. 

Twin Sperry gyrocompass 80- 

733d. 

Two Palms, battle of (1912) 81* 
6140. 

Two-slag method •l-592b. 
Tylawa, Pol. 30-864b. 

Tylisos, Crete SO- 181b. 

TTX.OB, 8XB BDWABD 1. M- 

8260. 

Tyndall. Can. 81-8400. 

Tyne, riv., Northumb. 81-060a; 
88-4284. 

Tynemouth. Northumb. 88-8404. 
Tynwald Court 30-845b. 

Typhoid fever 80-154o; 81*124. 
005b, 4274; Belgian army 38* 
1060a; inoculation for 10- 
362a. SlrOOOa, 003b; Mesopo- 
tamia 31*9154. 

TTFBUB FBFIB 33-8250, 826a; 
80-363b; 81-7a; German pris- 
oners' camps 88-157a; Serbia 
8S-406C. 10614. 

Tyre, Syr. fS-OSab, 826a. 

Ladder of Sa-663o. 

Tyrna, Cr. S0-181a. 

Tyrol: eee Tirol 
Tyrone, 00., Ire. 88-8414; 80- 
100:*b. 

'ryrosine 80-6434. 

Tyrraiioeavrus 88- 15b. 

Tyrrell, George 80-6824. 

— , BOBIBT T. S8-827a. 
T T BW HI T T , nm BBOnrALD 
Y, 38-827o; 80-848b; 81-1067a. 
961a. 3630. 

Tysmlenica. Gal. 81-805o. 
Tyssowoe, Pol. 80-888 (Ol). 
Tyumen, Kuss.As. 88-4974. 
Tyutil^a, Kuss.As. 88-46%. 
^ryuyamunite 81-949b. 
Tsiganovioh (rebel) 81-29o. 


U 


Ui^ Nyino, riv., Kenya Col 80- 

Ubaidalla Kflendt 8S-28a. 
Ubangi, C.Ai.: tee Oubanjri. 
Ubangi-Sehari, colony. Fr.Eq. Af. : 

t«« Oubangi-Chari. 
Ui^rkQmmon Fr, 81-166 (E3). 

D boats 8S-0a5b. 

U.C. boats 11-9604. 

Ucherko. riv.. Pol. batUe 80- 
888 in (Bite, 9064. 

Uchida, Vise. 81-344b. 

Uehida, dockyard. Jap. Sl-646o. 
Ude, China 81-97%. 

ITdi, coalflelds, W.Af. 80-674. 
Udine, li 80-576c. 

Uebersberger, Hans 80-327b. 
Ufa, Runs. 81-984b, 0; 88-325c. 
U53 (submarine) 88-6534; 81- 
7280. 

Uflpa, diet, E.Af. 8l-677o. 
UOMDA. E.Af. 38-828a, 0164; 
80-68 (04), 428c, 776o; ge- 
ology 8x-2l6c; map 31-843b; 

t ry operations 80-883a; 
of xu|^ 81-679b. 
iF >^578b; 80-6t0b. 

* «n. •0.474d. 
t (tribe) 38-4670. 



Ugrinow. Qal 81-8044. 

UHDB. FBXTZ K. B. FOB 88- 

829b. 

Uhlig, V. 31-214C. 

Uhnow, Pol iO-%8 II (02). 
Uinta Co., Utah S8-904a. 
Uithoorn, HoU. 81-374b, 

Uj^ Mor. 81-9860, 086b; 80- 

UjijirB.Af. 80-8814, 

Uker: eee 'Oqair. 

UKBAXIIX. state, Eur. 80- 
888 in (DO); 88-1204. 10864, 
3204. 329a: Polish war 88- 
122a, 81-394; Vadoon 80- 
6804; Wrangel 88-10884. 

Ulco 81-9270. 

Uliassutai, China Sl-976a. 

UUse, forest. Fr. 81-166 (Al). 
Ullswater, J. W. Loimer. 1st 
Viset, 80-9874, 997a, 

ITImanis. Karl tl-730a. 12b. 
Ulrich. E. O. 11-2160. 

ITIster, prov,. Ire. il-84l4; 81- 
5494. 

niitoru 81-564a foil.; 80- 
093a, 1000b; Asquith 80-893a: 
Carson 80-6854; Churehitl 80- 
671b; Coition policy (1918) 


80- 10234; conference (1921) 

81- 684b; De Valera 81-5844, 
80-8374; Irish Treaty 81-687o: 
Parliament 81-582a, S0-1028a; 
Redmond 38-2694. 

-- Bank IO-397a. 

— Covenant Sl-&65a; 80-9934, 
1001b. 

— Echo: eee Wiinett. 

— Unionist Couneil SI-6660; 80- 
6864. 

— Volunteers 80- 1001a. 

— Women's Unionist OlBpoil 

88-10614. ^ 

Ultra-violet rays Sl-7656j^hber 
S8-.')00a: epeotrum ^-650o: 
therapeutios 88-2230, 783a; 
•0-3M. 

Uliigura, hills, E.Af. 80-8804. 
Umro a Tabid, Turk. As. 81- 
10864. 

— el Jebel, Arab, i0-196b. 
Umtali. Rhod. 8S-270a. 
Unamuno, Miguel de 88-6574, 
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Undei 


. .. lefeiided towns 81-532b.*** 
Uuder-emploment 88-837b. 
Unde^ound Bleoirio Railways 


Underground roflways: see Rail- 
ways, Electric. 

Underhill Evelyn SS-97a. 

UNDBBWOOD, 080 AB W. 88 - 
8304, 888a, 10l7o. 

— Tariff Act (1913) 88*10174. 

Underwriter 81-496o. 

Underwriting profit Sl-502c. 

Undset, Signd 81-1 t50o. 

Unemjbyed Workmen Act (1905) 

UNBMFLOYMBNT 39-831a: 
SO-8I80; 81-7044: Austrian 

measures 80-4044; effect of 
prices 80-7624: factor in " real 
wages" l8-94$b; guild sooial- 
ism 31-326a: Increase U921) 
S0-1028b: Maolean Report 
(1917) 89-127c: so^mea for 

. improvement 80-571a; U.S. 
S8-838iU 81-0994; women 88- 
J064a. 1046b. 

H|^ole; eee Out-of-Work dona- 

— insurance SSHlIttf* 837a (ta- 
ble); 80-8l^;|B||n iaglala- 
tion 8l-696b, ^8r 

— Insurance Act (10209 S8-831o, 
8334; 81-6960; 88-7444. 


Unemploymept Insurance (Tem- 
porary Provisions Amend- 
menta) Act (1020) 88-834a. 

— (Relief works) Apt (1920) 81- 
79.3b. 

Ungava, dist.. Can. 3S-217a. 

Unger, Gen. von 81-867b. 

Ungern, Baron Sl-076c, 

Ungvlr, Cseoslov. 80^7854. 

Uniat Churches Sl-400b. 776a; 
S0-373a. 

Untejow, Pol 80-888 I (BIO), 

Union, sir., Arol 80-100a. 

- Castle Line S8 t449c, 456o. 
532b. 

— C3o.. Fla. 8I-8I0. 

' de ComitAS 88-1 004b. 

Unionist Party (U.K.) 30-986b, 
1024a; Bi^our 80-3C7a; Bonar 
Law Sl-ma, 80-098b; Carson 
80-585o; A. ChamberUn 80- 
900a; Ireland, policy towarils 
80-I028a; tarm reform 80- 
9974, 999aj Ulster 80-00Sb, 
l()0Ob;Wela%iMStab.80-10^ 

Union JoSk^ub ii-lQ63a, 285a 

Union, La. Pb, IS, 08-890. 

Union of J&fh% Act (1920) 


Seepage H4S tor explanation of Index eyetem- 


im 


■'}nw«AN« 


'’irMiM^- 


(1I4»^ M- 

'■■■ ■^'^' i:'" ■;•■ ■■■'■ * ■' ."■ • 

Loniioiit jittd fehnhii’iv B»tik 
m^fbi 

•of South Afrte too South 
^ricfi. 

— aaeriB 

irntfdll^lllOb. 

Unitariaiui SO-dSSb, 69^b. 

United Brethren S0«a92b. 

— Countim BMfik, Xtd. «0^9?b. 

— Drug Op. •0-471O. 

— - Evangelioal Churdhiee S<M192bt 

Fnw Church of Scotland tO* 
688d: 8i-381o, 532d. 

-• Fruit Co. i0-722e, 764d; 81- 
22b, 

— Irish League ii~559a. 

— Irishwomen •O*052b* _ 

-XINGBOM OV OT. 

Britain and Ireland SS*839o; 
army: e«« British army; Bdl- 
glan refugees S0*443«i,; censor- 
ship 80*^1 d; oommunications 
a8-225d, 700c, 726d. S0-9fi0d: 
oodporation SO-dOld; cost of 
living S0-700b; education SO- 
92Ua; emigration S8-842b; fi- 
nance: see English Finance; 
forestry Sl'^lOlo, 103a, 104a; 
geology Sl-^aiSd; housing 81- 
390o; International Financial 
Congress 81"68a: liquor legis- 
lation 8l-771a; local govern- 
ment 88-84^, 81-345u; mag- 
netic survey 81-83 lb; maps 
Sl-843a; medical examimtion 
88-646d; newspapers 81-1 105a; 
poor law 88-i26c; population 
88-839C, 80-75d; prices 88- 
141b, d, 144b, 14vw; religion 

80-672b; shipping S8-451o, 
459o, 440a; war loans 88-053b. 

— : /lj7r»rMf#Mr« 88-842c, 843a; 

80- 790 foil.; food production 

81- 708d; poultry farming 88- 
134c. 

— Commerce and InduUry 88- 
844a: bauxite 81-1 13b; Belgian 
trade 30-432b; Chinese trade 

80-607d; cinema industry 80- 
«94c; cool 80-706d, 708c, 710a; 
cotton 80-709a; Danish trade 
80-829b; dyes 80-869c; Eg 3 rp- 
tian trade 80-941a; Esther 
nian trade 81-1 Ic; French 
trade 81-1 12 g: glass S1-2M; 
government eontrdi 8S-749b: 
Indian trade Sl-454a; iron and 
stool production 81-694a; min- 
ing 88-843b; petroleum 88- 
75c; timber 81-104b; tobacco 
S8-733a; water power S0-952d; 
wool 88-1066C, 107 lo. 

— : Labour 81-691d foil.; 704o 
foil.; arbitration 80-170o foil.; 
employment exchanges 88- 
8310; hours of labour Sl-380d; 
industrial medical service 81- 
460c: strikes 88-582o, 489b; 
trade boards 88-741b: trade 
unions 88-744a, 742o; unem- 
ployment statistics 88-744a. 
8ee also England; Wales; 
Scotian^ Ireland; English Fi- 
nance; English History. 


tMited ^duest^ 06m- 

ndttssSI-OT^ 

— Methodikti ii-686b;jl88^ 

— Mibe ii^788o, 1008b, 

7686, 

Naty sad Army Bohrd 80- 
687e. 

— ^ Nsw8p«pef^; Ltdi 

— Presbyterian Church <of Scot- 

prov.. Indih II* 
432c, 437b, M6b, 446a. 

•— Service In^tution, Eoyal 80- 
692a. 

— 8 TATI 8 88 - 86 I 0 ; art 88 - 
9b, 8 ^; censorship 8 A- 6 O 61 U 
climate 80-704o: cooperation 

80- 748c; Cost of living S<l-760b; 
dentistry 80-8Mb; Bsheries 
88-860a; forests Si-106o; geol- 
ogy SI-2I60; hospitals ii-3^d; 
immigration 88-853b; infantile 
mortality 81-407b} U^or con- 
sumption 88-l74a; map 81- 
842b; newSMpers: a«« News- 
papers, U.S.; p<mulation 88- 
851d. 81-1090d, ^854a; prices 
88-145d; proBteering 88-166b: 
religion a0-e02a,681d, 88-865d; 
stiiudard time 88-727a; sum- 
mer time 80-810c: venereal 
disease 88-01 Id; woman suf- 
frage 88- 1030a. 

— : Agricuilture 88-866a: plant 
disease 80-470a, d, 924 d; trac- 
tors S8-730b; training for 80- 
937d; wheat control 8l-09a. 

— : ,4rmy 80-226a, 88-86 lo, 622a: 
aircraft production 81-1029d; 
air forces 8i-88d: ambulance 
trains 38-230c; Army Medical 
Service SO- 246b; artillery 80- 
249b, 260b; onmps 88-759d; 
canteens 30-563b: construction 
dept. 30-4 16b; decorations 81- 
890d, 802e; demobilisation 80- 
824a; dentistry 80-834d; en- 
gineering corps S0-078d; field 
guns 81-1191a; infantry 81- 
470b; machine guns 81-81 fib 
foil.; munitions of war 81- 
1027o; officers 88- 1007 0; rail- 
way mountings 81* 1203c; re- 
ligion 30-G90a; remtriation of 
the dead SS-952d; signalling 
8a-494b; staff 88-608c; supply 
and transport 88-622; tanks 
88-693c; timber cg>eraiions 81- 
106c: troops in Italy (1918) 

81- 6 10b; venereal disease 
88-01 le; war services 8a-805d; 
Y.M.C.A. 8a-1095d. 

Commerce and induetry 88- 
850b, 400b; Allies, exports to 

81- 106a; Belgian trade 80- 
432b, 444e; Brasilian trade 80- 
492a; Clunoso trade 80-667 c; 
cliioma industry 80-604c; cot- 
ton 80-766a; dyes S0-870d; 
Egyptian trade 80-94 la: In- 
dian trade 81-464a; manufac- 
tures 88-S&7a: marketing 81- 
850b; Mexico 81-9:44d; to) baoco 
S8-734a; war control of trade 
81- 100b; water power S0-952d: 
wool 88-lOOGo, 107 lo, 1073a. 

— : Communieatione: railways 



StAtMS ffdutfo- 

fion 8<M>88d» iMMa, 753o; 
cotlsts enrolment (1918) 
Mh865o: indvMlHal wbrkers 
88-8770; inteUimoe .tests 81- 
16a; imndns %H6M)); train- 
ing schools S8-i8r72c; vocational 
8l-701b. . ^ 

Finance S8-866a, 860d; 

Anglo-American mchange 81- 
4^: Austria 80-884b; brnydog 
80-406a: British loans 81- 
1060b, 80-982oTchinQse loans 
80-662b, 81-8370, 88-Bn8a; 
dollar securities 80-86Snv Fed- 
eral Beserve system 81-62o: 

K id coinage SI-2O60; inflation 
•480c, 4S4d; Ul^rty loan 
campaigns Sl-760b; New York 
exchange ttl-676o; railway in- 
vestments l8-235o; silver Ques- 
tion 8i-462a. See edeo Taxa- 
tion, below. 

mntory 88-879d, 1082d; anti- 
Japanese movement 81-651b; 
armed merchant ships 81-63 In; 
history, Armenian mandate 
80-200d; Belgian relief work 
80-442b; blockade S0-466b; 
British relations 81-627o; Ca- 
nadian reciprocity 80-553c; 
Chinese policy 80-680e; Danish 
'West Indies bought S0-832a; 
Declaration of lx>ndon 81-528a, 
German plots and prqpagaxulu 
80-842d; 8S-li5a; Germany 
rociuests arbitration (1921) 81- 
281a; Ishil-lAnsing Agree- 
ment (1917) 81-6r»4b: “Lusi- 
tania** affair 88-606b; Man- 
churian railways 81-6.*>()b, 
838a; Mexico 81-937a foil.; pro- 
hibition 82-17 lb: Hooscvelt 
88-290b; Siberian poliny 
(1918^) 81-6640, 82-32.6(1; 

Sinn Fein S0-837a; submarine 
warfare 82-l<3^3a: Wilson 82- 
1018b; Yap controversy 81- 
056c; 88-G02d: Yugoslavia Si- 
ll 18d, llldd. 

*: Labour 82-876d; arbitration 
80- 176b; demobilisation and 
resettlement S0-824a; hours of 
labour 81-302b: industrial 
medicine 81-460c; newspapers 
88-87 8a; syndicalism 88-G51d; 
trade unions S8-753aj treatiee 
with Qer., Aus., and Himg. 82- 
90 la; unemploymout 82-838ri; 
women S2-1062o. 

•: Afinerale 82-868b; alumin- 
ium 80-9G0d; bauxite 81-1 13b: 
cadmium S0-962c; coal 80- 
7104, 709a; copper 80-76ld, 
963b; gold 81-293d; iron ana 
steel Sl-504a, S0-904bj oil 88- 
72b. Sl-173d; silver 8S-496d. 
•: Navy 82-801d, 806b; 81- 

1205d; convoy work 80-74 2b; 
decorations 81-892d; electric 
transmission S8-446b; guns 
Sl-1030d; losses Sl-1088l>, 
88*6 12b; mineiaying 81-954b, 


88-61QC; 

437b. 4894; Bimii, Admi 

82-4996; turret designti 
1208a . 

UKITBD^ BTATBB: Ship- 
ping a2-460a, 450c, 443b; 
8I-IO2O0; essential exports 81- 
lOOb; seamen, laws coneeru- 
%81-697d. 

— : Social and weUare mrk 82- 
870o; 80-691b; Belgian Belief 
Fund 80-442b; blind, work for 
the 89-462b; child welfare 80- 
652c, 646c; |>cnsions 88-5tb. 
— : Toxofion 82-868d. 88:1a; 81- 
700c; as anfi-prufitecring 88- 
l66b; excess profits 81-39o. 
United State Bureau of Mines 
81-9570, 1029d. 

— States Coast and Qeodetio 
Survey 81-20fic. 

— States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relatione (1914) 88-753b. 

— (States Employment Service 81- 
722c; 88-830b: 81-704a. 

— States Football Assn. S8-66r>a. 

— States Grain Corporation 81- 
98o; 88-U(kl; 81-t032c. 

— St:ib;s Housing Corporation 
Sl-402a. 1032o. 

— States Marine Corps 81-844d. 
■— States Military Academy: aee 

West Point. 

— STATES NATAL AOADE- 

my 81-901 e; 80-10d. 

•— States Shipping Board 81- 
461b, 028d, 63d. 

— States Steel Corporation 21- 
393b. 

— States Training and Dilution 
Service Sl-723b. 

tiniversalist Churces 80-602b. 
Universal shell 80-1 22u, 262d. 
Universities 88-84Gc; 80-459o; 
commission (1920) 82-877o; 

ex-officers 80-823o, 81-437 a; 
tl.S. 80-936a. 

University College, Cork 81-561b. 

— College, Dubnn 81-65lb. 

— College, Galway 81-6.61 b. 

— extension movement S2-598d; 
80-937b. 729c: Sl-340o. 

— tutorial classes 80-93 1 c. 
Unknown warrior, burial of 81- 

79Gd; 80-826b. 

Unrub, FriU von 81-227c. 
Unsoundness of mind: aee Insan- 
ity. 

Untermeyer, Louis 80-1 18a. 
UNTBBMYU, SAMUEL 82- 

901(1. 

UNWIN, RAYMOND 82-002c; 

80- 184b. 

Upheaval (geol.) 81-2 14b. 
ITpington, 8. W.Af. Sl-229d. 
Uppdal, Kristoffer 81-1 156o. 
Upper Senegal and Niger colony, 
Pr.W.Af. 81-156a; 81-22tH. 

— Silesian Mixed Commission 
8S-459d 


> Siwalik (geol.) Sl-216b. 
colony, Fr. 


W.Af. 81- 


Volta 
155a. 

Uprka, Jdsa S0-325a, 7e2b. 
Upsala, Swod. 88-629b. 
Upstanding wage 8a-946d. 

Uracil, Venes. 8S-91.3a; Sl-770c. 


Urach, Frihcci' 'WilUwi 

Ural-Altaian faniiiy; gee Tura- 
nian family. ' ^ i 

Uranium 80^226: St-ilOb, 
atomic weight 

ucts 82-2200, 220b; |'hcllpaciitiv> 
ity 81-949a. 

— carbide Sl-ll37a. 

— lead 82-220a: 81-882a. 

Uranus Oiliuiet) ,80-297b. 

ITrban, Charles |0-695c. 

Urban distinct councils 82-1 27b. 
Urea (ehein.) 80-631a, 634b; 88- 

i04u. 

Urfa, Asia "M. SS-665a. 
irrffthr, Aus. 80-313a. 

Urge. China 81-97r>a, 976b, 975c. 
Urgel, bi.?boprio of (Spain) 80- 
1380. 

Uric, R. W. 88-227d. 

Urmia, Pers. S3-60d 
— . hike, Pers. 88-50o. 

Urodelea 82- 13c. 

Urterbige, P'r.: eee Hartebise. 
Urubamba, riv., Peru. 81-208c. 
URUGUAY, reoublif, S.Am. 

82-902d; Brazilian relations 
S0-402a, 403<>; (H)at of living 80- 
760b: ccononii(* conditions 88- 
903d; infant niorinlity 81-467b: 
map 81-S42Vi; time 82-727a. 
Urumdii, Clilritt ao-'CGSd. 
Urumiya, Pers.: see Urnua, 
Urundi, dmt., K.Af.: wre Burundi. 
UrviJlcrs. Fr. 81-33()<i; 82-5174. 
Urzais (Snan. politician) 82- 
651a, .5. ^>4(1. 

Usambura, dist., E.Af. 32-677e; 

80-H80b: railway 81-223c. 
Usborne (airman) 80-.5fic. 

I 'Hciebiskupie, Pol. 80-888 11(J4), 
Usdtui. Ger. 80-888 I. (C5). 

buttle of 81-867d. 

Ushant, iwl., Fr. Sl-llSc. 

I'tihcr Hull, Edinburgh 80-928c. 
Uskub, Scrl>. 80-105o, 928o; 88- 
398d; 82-3671); military opxn'u- 
tiona 80-37 5c. 

Usuri, riv., Russ. Asia S2-467b, 
4G9n. 

UTAH, statr*, U.S. 82-003d; for- 
ests 81- 105b; hospitals 81- 
386a; infant mortality 81-467c; 
oil 88-4:161). 

" Utah ” (bttttli[«hip) 82-436b. 
UtnJ) Copper Co. 82-0044; 81- 
956c; 80-751 c. 

Utatel Hajj, Mor. 81-986b. 

Utel (instrument) 82-404a. 

Uterus sa-KHb: 80-862b; 81-647b, 
Utictt, N.Y. 81-l tl4e, lU5a; 82- 
854c. 

Utrecht, Holl. Sl-373rt, 379a. 
Uvea, isl., l^ac.O. 82-2d. 

Uxda, Mor. 88-651o. 
tJxkttll, Lat. 80-888 HI. (Cl). 
Uyehara (Jap. soldier) 8i-048d. 
Uyuni, Bol. 80-468a. 

Usoiessko, town Auinania 80- 
907d, 

Uxhorvd, Cxecslov.; sscUngvar. 
IJxicG, Serb. 88-:i98o. 

Ussok, pass, Hung. 80-888 II. 
(F4), «9Sc, 584b. 


V Slavonic names): eee aleo 

TAOCINE THERAPY 88-905a: 

S0-362a; 81-12d. 899e: cerebro- 
spinal fever 80-608b; dysentery 
80-874C; serum investigations 
80-l54c; smallpox Sl^lSd; 
typhoid 31-900^ 705b, 916d. 

YAOHBLL, BOiAOB A, 88 - 
906d; 80-447b. 

Vachcrauville, ft., Fr. 8S-47d. 

Vacuum feed system 81-908o. 

V4ob, Hung. Sl-406a. 

V.A.D.: aee Voluntary Aid De- 
tachment. 

Vacancy 88-1264, 871a. 

— Committees: see County Va- 
grancy Committees. 

Vagus nerve 81-3494. 

V^sel, hay, Antaro. 80-142c. 

**Vaigaohl(ship) SO-lOOb. 

TAIL, raiODORB N. 82-9064. 

Vailala,N!a. 81-11004. 

Vailly, Fr. 81-606q, 86O0. 

Vailly^ou^r, Fr.; battle (1014) 
SiP^GOOd. 

Vaitoianu,* Arthur St-807a. 

Valabrdgue, General Sl-320a, 
16db. 

Valandovo, Balk.Psniii. 88- 
1079a. 

Valdes, Ramon M. 88-23b. 

Valdivfa, Odl 80-6644. 

— , prov., c£il, 80^464b. 

Vale, Orctt. 81-12164. 

Valenca, Port. 82- IM. 


Valencia, Sp. 82-649d. 
Valenciennes, Pr. 8l-115a, 117 
(CD, 172 (A6), 170b; 18-970 
(D3), 1004a. 

Valentin, Gabriel 82-9734. 
Valentiner, Max t2-607o. 

Vale press S0-28dn: tl-275b. 
Valera, E. de: see I>e Valera. 
Valery, Paul 81-1640. 

Valetto, Madame Alfred: see 
Raohilde. 

Valine 80-643d. 

Valjevo, Serb. 8S-398o; 81-842a. 
Valk, Esth.: see Walk. 

ValladoUd, Bp. 88-665b. 

Valle Incmn, Ramon del S2-558o. 
Vallenar, Chil. 80-763b. 

Valletta QomM S8-047o. 

Valley aw. CUak. 81-U48o. 

— Co., Mont. 81-9764. 
Valleyneld, Can. S8-217b. 

VaUot, H. 81-6260. 

— , J. 22-6250. 

VaUoitott,F5Ux 82 - 60 . 

Valmont, 81-160e. 
Valognei^FrJMM43b. 

Valona, Turk.: sss Avlona. 
Valparaiso, Chil. 80-654o. 
Valsch, plain, 81-160a, 

Val St. Lambert, Belg. 80-4310. 
Valse: see Walts. 

Valve (aircraft) 80-364. 

—panel tl-I026b. 

907b. 


Van, Turk.As. 32-808a, 1070b. 
Vanadium 80-964o; 81-924a, 

949b: 82-70b. 

VANBRUGH. IRENE 88-907b. 
— j VIO LET 38 -907b; 30-480b. 
VANCOUVER, Can. 82-907b; 
S0-505a. 548a. 
isl., Can. S0-506b; 88-003c. 
Vanderbilt university, Tenn. 81- 
894b; 88-289n. 

Vanderem, Fernand 81-1 64d. 
VANDBRLIP. FRANK AR- 
thur 88-907d, 3714. 

Van der Velde. Emile S0-433b: 

81-643C; 82-30a, 1064b. 

Van Deuren bombthrowor 80- 
470d. 

VAN DYKE, HENRY 82-9074. 
Vandyke process 82-623a. 

Vane (air bomb) 80- 86a. 

Van Eeden, Q.: see Eeden, Q. 
Van. 

Vane-Tempest-Stewart : see Lon- 
donderry. 

Van Eyck, P. N. 81-370b. 

— Gogh, Vincent 82-6a; 81-370c. 
'* Van^ard *’ (battleship) 81- 

VAN HORNS, SIR WILLIAM 

O. i2-908a; 80-5604. 

— Ingen, Philip 8l-467d. 
Vanishing scale 82*636b. 

" Vanitie^’ (yacht) 82-5654. 

Van Keuren, |I. L. 81-^2i^, 
Van Rennes nrixiuoer gas engine 
81-5! 64 


Van Ryneveld, Sir H. A. S0-08a, 
18d. 

Vansitiart, Nicholas : eee Bexley, 
1st baron. 

VANT HOFF, JACOBUS B. 

82-g08a. 

Van Vleuten, A. 81-831b. 
Vaporisation 81-3684. 

Vapour 81-3584. 

Vardar, riv., Balk.Penin. 80- 
3686, 376d; 81-301 d. 

Vardarat wind 80-368d. 
Vareddes, Fr. 81-855b. 
Varennes. Fr. 81-767b; 80- 194a. 
Vares, Boen. 80-474d. 

Variable (math.) Sl-877b, 11 (39c. 
1143c. 

Variation (biol.) 81-91 Id. 

— , diurnal 81-8dlb. 

Varisoo, Bernardino 88-OOa. 
Varna, Bulii;. 80-522a. 

Varona, Enrique Joe6 81-407(v. 
S0-779a. 

** Vasco da Qama ” (warship) 88- 

ma. 

Vasooneellos, AuguSto dc 82- 
Ji29c. 

— Leite de 82-1 3.3a. 

Vasomotor system 81-12204. 
Vasoyeviohi (tribe) 81-978b. 
Vasperviller, France 81- 
im. 

Vassal (general) 8t-71b. 
Vassalhorm Me. 88-898b. 

VA 8 SAR dOLLBGE, N.Y. 82- 
908b. 


Vassigny, Fr. 82-1004c. 

Vttsleros, Swed. 82-d20b; 80- 
672(1. 

Vdszonyi, William Sl-408b, 414a. 
“ Vatcrland *’ (ship) 81-335a; 88- 
461a. 

Vuterlundspartei (Germany) 81- 
27 Id. 

Vathimenil, Fr. Sl-169n. 

Vatican archives 80-680d. 
Vatopedi, monastery, SO-304o. 
Vatry, Fr. 81-868b. 

Vauclerc, Fr. SI-6O80. 
Vaudes-son, Fr. 80-612a. 
Vaughan, T. Wayland 81-11700, 
215b. 

— , Whiter 80-660d. 

WILLIAMS, RALPH 82- 

908e. 

- WILLIAMS, SIR ROLAND 

L. B. 82-0080. 

Vuulx Vranoourt, Fr. 82-516 (Ol), 
517d, 524a. 

Vnuquois, hill, Fr. 81-932 (I<Y), 
933a. 

Vnux, ft., Verdun, Fr. 82-516 
(D7), 920 (F8), 920d, 086d, 
475c. 

Vauxaillon, Pr. 81-608d. 
Vaux-en-Dienlct, Fr. 81-1664. 
Vaux Woods, Fr. 82-616 (H5), 
Vavilov (botanist) S0-479b. 

VAZOV, IVAN 22-90Sd. 
Vim^es de Mella, Jusa 82^ 

Veau, 88-616 (H2). 
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VeiiifMT. I^iirr^ikott T. t|-40|A. 
y«i4ich, Auf. is-aocht 
yaldUlmlLlaiUi, iSk. il«8l4<i 

Whs^»- 

Velocity (gunnery) •b-I24«, 383e, 
880b ; ««e M Muiiele verity. 

VelS^*(^li^c^^^ ^^77a. 
yenObcilQe, Fr. 10-886 (D7) , 279d. 
VUneUAX. OXSKAflSi 88* 

OC^, 848d; 81<ra46a; Auetralian 
troops tCK-SOOc; divorce, roniton 
for 80-8i4ai drafteoe reiected 
it«804d; Saleciby’e theory 

S I- 16b; eelvarean irewtmeni 
1-fOQOt^ •yphilis IO-lA4d, 81- 
^8b; iJ.B. preonutione 88- 

ow ol^iiyea, Eoyal ConuniiMiion 
on (1618-7) 88-606d. 874o. 
VeiietiA, diet.. It. 81-600 (A5). 

ra^b., aAm. 

V^w. ILSl-oiSo, 600 (06); «S- 


Veniscl, Pr. Sl-SGOo, 
VIHiaStOS. XX4BirrKEEI08 
88-6) 6b; 81-350. imd; Feuoo 
confcrciioe ruiutiouB 

with ConNiantino 80-736o. 
Vemiusey, Fr. 81- 162a. 

Venous valves 8i-846c. 

Venta (Wenta), rlv.» lAtb, 80- 

m 111. (B2). 

Ventilation il*901o, 460(1; uiini'S 
81-067bs siege dof. 88-476(1. 
Ventimiglia, It. 81-U7d. 

Vontosn (politieian) 88-550b. 
Ventricular ptilso 81-346o. 
VentHieaUiuE tube 80-128o. 
Ventura, Cm. 8S-73d. 

Venue (planet) 80-207b: 81-282d. 
Vera Crus, Mox. 81-0d4d, 403a: 

8|-860d; SO-OS5a. 

— Crus, state, Mox. 81-634o. 
Verdun, Can. 80-548a. 

—.Fr. 11-088 (G7), 864a, 850a: 
88-030 (E5), 070 (G2), 1003d, 
023aL008b. 

--.BArnUUI OF, (1916-7)88- 
0l7a, 071b. 070a, 0H5o: 81- 
144o; motor transport 81- 
061 b. 003d; Norihclmo’e des- 
patou 81-ll48b; P^taln 88-7 lo; 

lilts von 88-036b. 

VeroQske Pass, Pol. 86-888 (05). 
Veraaville, Ft. 81-1(KK1. 

VBEMLbimiN, BMPUI a-935e: 
80-4450. 108(1. 

Verkhne«l!ldinak, Iluss.As. M- 
46Sa, 

Verklioyansk, Unas. As. 88-468a. 
Verlant, Ernest 80-446(i. 
Vernmnd, Fr. 80-268 (D6); 81- 
633d; 88*070a. 

Vermaiidovillers, Fr. 81-513d. 
Vormellos, Fr. 80-268 (T17); 81- 
266d. 27.3a. 

Vermoulen, B. 80-446b. 
Vermilion, Can. 80-lOSo. 

— n»ls^ Minn. 81-06 hi 
Vimom, state, II.B. 88* 
625e; tl-lOCb (talde); hospitals 
Sl-386d; infant mortality 81- 
4670. 

Vermorel (botanist) 80-479e. 
Vermorel sprayer S8«116a. 



„.,i-^7Td., 
r- miubiry eouneU |l-607e. 

— Treaty of (10 10) «^41d foil, 
Mid; 81-6410, 633d: 80-8^1 
Domtmons rimresented 10 - 
6p8c; French ontiofsm 81- 145b; 
German attitude 81-256o foil., 
276o, 277o, 88-4 Idj internation- 
al seienoe olause 31*541 e; la- 
bour provisions 81-62db: naval 
oonditions 31*1087b; sumcos- 
tions offered by A.F.of L. 88- 
876c: U.S. attitude 88-8()0b. 

Vorsolmeve, Cyriel 80-446d. 
Vertex (natron.) S0«d00d. 
Vorviers, Ihelg. 80-431d. 

Vorvins, Fr. ll-168b: 88-078o. 
Versy, Fr. 81-932 (A7). 

Ves^foin, ft., Fr. 81-J57d. 
Vesemborg. iileih.: ««<!> Wesenherg. 
Voalo, riv., Fr, 88-l(K)3c; 81-601 o. 
Veanich (|)olltioian) 88-401b, 
1122b. 

Vesoul, Fr. 81-117 (D2). 

Vessey, liolMtri S. 88-640d.. 
Vosteras, Bwed«^ ««« Vasteras. 
Ventibuies (nnat.) 80-63b. 
Vestments (eonles.) 80-678b. 
Vesu^uB, mt., It 81«2l2lk. 
Veterans’ Hospital Bill i0-886b« 
Veterinary scietioe 80-78b; 88- 
630b; removmt depots 38-7d0a, 
)057d: tuboroulosis 8i-783a; 
U.B. tneth(xis 8(t037b. 

Veto (papal) 80-681a. 

Vesi^lois, Fr. 81-166 (1)6). 

— , Fort de. Fr. 81-166 035). 
Veahdovsky. F. 80-792c. 

Viana, GoncalvM 88* 1.33a. 

Vjana do OasUsIo, Port. 88-133a. 
Vianden, Luxeru. Sl-Hllo. 

Viborg, Russ. 80-222a; 81-74c. 
Vibrator (t«legrHph)88-487dnote. 
Vibrion soptiquo S0-362(L 
Vic, Fr. 81-1600. 

— theatre, The Old S0-868b, 
738a; 81-706o. 

Vicars, Sir Arthur Sl-581b. 
Vicensa (Vioenoc), Fr. 81-600 
(B6). 

Viceroy (India) 81-4r)0b, 444d. 
Vickers maahine'guii 81-819a, 
823a;8a-4Srxl. 

— Sons 4e Maxim 80-30b: 81- 
706a; 88-1056b. 

Viokei'Htow’n, iancs. S0-417o, 
Vicksburg. Miss. Sl-003o. 

Vico, (1. B. 80-773b, 

VICTOR IMMAKtTlL XU. (of 
^1^^^88-9260; 81-618c, 631d; 

Victoria, Eladio 88r360b. 

Victoria, falls, Afr. 80-68 (01). 

— , lake, Mr. 80-68 (Q.5). 

— , isi, Arot, 80-l90a. 

—.state, Austr. 80-311 c; agri- 
culture 81- 103a (table). 104a 
(table); divorce law SO-8-l.^id; 
labour 80- 174b, 81-300b, 696n; 
lignite 81- 17.3c. 

— , B.O. l0-606a, 548a; telescope 
80-3030. 

— , Gamer. 81«1086d. 

— . Rhod. 88-2700, 

—and Albert Museum, Ijoiid. 8i- 
796b. 

— Cross 81-8010. 

— , diocese of ((jhlna) IO-670a. 

— Land, dint., Antaro. 80- 14a. 



80-268 n. 


CoapeUe. 

Lm88-l88a. 

ViftlArmand. Fr.: see Hart- 
mannswederktmf . 
Viele-M n&>ns. Fr, 81-857b. 
VmilirA, Aus. 88-926d, 678b; 
•0^344 (map): 81-030c (tabhO, 
263c: after war (mnditions 80- 
340d, 81-33d; exchange 81- 
4|b; rationing 88-2o3c; uni- 
versity 80-317a foil. 

— Intemaiional (1920) 81-644c. 
Vienna Fr. Sl-lilk 

le^h&toaii. Fr. 80-l03d. 

Vierni, 'INirkest. 88-*800d. 

Viersy, Fr. 81-618d. 

VieuxThann (AltThann), Fr. 81- 
166 (Dl). 

Vigaseo, It. 81*600 (A6). 

Vigers, Allan F, 80-282d. 
Vignanello, It 80-183c. 
Vigneullos, Fr. 88-1032 (C2); 81- 
163c, 861b. 

Vigodarsere, It Si-600 (C6) 

*' viknor ” (warship) 80-465o. 
Viktring, Aus. 80-^0b. 
Viloity.Lith. 8l-1056b. 
VilUelmina, Bwed. 88-630b. 

Vilia, riv., tifh. ai-79.‘;d, 1066a. 
Viljandi: see Fellin. 

Villdtski, B. A. 80-190c: 88-467a. 
VilkomierB. Lith. 8l-777d. 
VXXiLA, rRAHOXSOO S8-020d. 
890d;Sl-937b. 

Villaoh, Aus. 80-679b, 600 (F2). 
Villa Ciisneros, N.Af. 88-280(1. 
Villafranoa, It. 8i*6(X) (A6). 
Villain, George 80-8^1. 

— , Raoul 81-136b. 

ViUalobar, marquis de 80-4411). 
Villanueva (Bp.an. pol.) 8a-532d. 
— . Benito 80- i03a. 

Villareal, Antonio 1. 81-937h. 
VXXJJUU, PA8QHAXJB 8B-027a. 
Villasdn, Elidoro 80-468c. 
Vilie-au-Montoir, Fr, 81-i65a. 
Villernot (general) 8I-OI80. 
Villoneuvo, Fr. 80-60ib. 

^^Ul^on. Petit de la Sl-347o. 
Villeroy. Fr. 81-866a. 

Villors, Fr. ai-354o. 

^au-Bois, Fr. 80-266a, 268 111. 

(A4). 

— au4Flos, Fr. 88-516 (G2), 524a. 
— • Breton neux,' Fr. 8i-277a; 88- 
6I80. 079a, 696a. 

— Cotterftts, Fr. 88-IOOO0; 81- 
615a. 854a. 

— Guislan, Fr. S0-280d, 636(00). 
-Io-Ijouc, Belg. 81-165a. 

— , Outreaux, Fr. 80-636 (E7). 

— Plouich. hV. 80-636 (06); 81- 
281a. 

Ville-sor-Ancre, Fr. W-616CA6-7). 

— sur-Tourbos, F^. 80^3 h, 

193d. 

Villiers-sur-Morin, Fr. 8X-865c. 
Vilna, Pol. & Lith. 88-122(1; 80- 
888 III. (D4); 81-777d. 77Go 
foil.; battle of M-907a, h; 81- 
1056n. 

Vimy Ridge, Fr. 80-266d, 268 III. 
(E4), 276b foU.: 81-960b; 88- 
970 (C3), 980d, 981o. 
Vincennes. Fr. 8i~l40o. 

Vincent Edgar: esc D’Abemon. 
— . OldROX IlKIAE 88-027a; 
81-962b. 

Vindava (Windau), riv,, Pot 80- 
888111. (Bl).904a. 
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RIB fiAxn. 

i •j-oazb. 

%uffilXiiQ r. » 

jarb. 

Virden, 

80-700(1; forests 81-106a; hos- 
pUals 81-8Md; income tax 81- 
43()d; ipfani mortality 81-4670; 
Lonclon. ^t to 88-380b; ne- 
groes 61*I001o; West Virginia 
debtU-lOOOa. 

— Cito.Nev. 81-10970. 

— railway 88-l(X)8c. 

Virginian tobacco 88-734C. 
VXRQXK ISLANDR, W.X. 88- 

028o, I005n. 

“ Viribus Unitis’' (battleship) 88- 
430c, l tl8d. 

Vlrton, Betg. 80-434c: 81-164d, 
168 (G7); 88-975U. 

Visa: ««« un/itr Passport. 

Visby, Swed. 80-672d. 
VX80ONTI-VXNOSTA, XMI- 
lio, marquis 88-929a. 

Visoosity, coefficient of 80-28d 
(note). 

Vis6. Belg. 80-438d. 
Vis-en-Artois, Fr. 80-268 IV. 
(C2); Sl-632b. 

Viseu, Miguel, Duke of; 
Miguel. 

Viseu, Port 88-131b. 

Visinada, It 81-600 (F6). 

Vision S0-727ii; S8-84Bc; 81- 
468o; in airmen 80-63e, 87d. 
Visit and Search: nee Search. 
Viskar, mta., Balk.Penin. 80- 
369d. 

Vissering, Q. 80-665b. 

Vistula, riv., Eur. 80-888 I. (El), 
70Sa, 887d. 904c, 114b; 81- 
232^ 88-124(1. 

VXBTI^-BAN, BATTLES OF 
the, 1814 Sa-029a; 80-863c. 
Visual purple 80-726d. 

— signalling S0-48d. 

Vitalism 88-1 143a. 

VXTAMXNB 88-9310, 102c; 81- 

460d, 462b’( animal feeding 80- 
75a; ohomioal properties 80- 
644a. 

Vitebsk, govt., Russ. 88-309(1: 

see ofw Latgalia. 

Vitolli, Leonardo 81-612d. 

Vitim, riv., Euss.As. 88-468o. 
Vitremont, Fr. 88-616 (Ad). 
Vitrimont, forest Fr. 81-162c. 
Vitrivel, Belg. 81- J 69b. 
Vitry-en-Artbis, Fr. 80-268 (Cl). 
Vitry-le-Franooia, JV. 31-301(1, 
850a, 103c; S8-978b. 

Vittorio Veneto, It 81-600 (04); 

battle (1918) 81-611a, 026a. 
Vivantl, Annie 81-612b. 
Vivegnies, Belg. 80-4,3.3d. 
Vivon-BessiAres grenade 81-316(1. 
Viviani, Rcn6 38-894b; 81-14 lb 
foil. 

VltianuMihe Pont 81-282a. 

Vlachs (people) 80-368d, 372d. 
Vladimir Volynsk (WJadimir 
Wolinskiy) Russ. 80-888 III. 
(CIO). 

Vladislavov, Pol.: see Wlodisla- 
wow. 

Vladivoatook, Rubb.As. 88-467(1, 
325b; 8(t2^a; 81-684d. 
Vlnniinok, Maurice 88-7o. 
Vlengelhoeok. Belg. 81-616b. 
Vltava, riv.: see Moldau. 

Vocal pictures 89-695cL 



VoehlinsDsn, Qer. ) 

Vodvod, Aiexuidlii* 

SOTsT;.'."-:' 

Vogt NWi Cnaett «lri|60ai 

eomte de 88<49^. 

Vepue 81*ll0ed. 

Voinitoh (surgeon) 81 -346s. 
Voisin (airinah) 80-M. 

Aug. 88*596d, 600s; 

Voinovibh, G* 81-41 9a. 

Volcano 8I-21I0; 80-704b. 
Voldemar (^litician) 81-776d. 


Voka, riv., Russ. B8-S25b. 
^omynia, govt, Russ. 8S-300d, 
829c; 8i-80la, 803h. 


Volkermarkt Aus. 88-679b. 
Volkovniak, Aus. S0-83IM. 
VolksbOhnen (theatres) 80*869b. 
Vollgraff, A. 80-181d. 

VollmOller, Karl 81-227a. 

Volo, Or. 81-301a. 

Vologodsky (politician) 8i-326o; 
81-68;ki. 

Volstead Act (1919) 88-171o, 
173a, 269c, OOOa. 

Volta, riv., W.Af. 81-296a,o. 

— Bureau, Washington 80-822c. 
Voltcliua, H. von 80-327b. 
Voluntary Aid Detachment 80- 

207b; 88-250a, 1056c; French 
hospitals 88-1061d. 

— Hospitals Committee (1921) 
81-894b. 

— ■ Organisations Department 88- 
1062o. 

— sohuols 80-030b. 

— workers 88- 1054a. 

Volunteer Act 0016) 88-033b. 
VOLUNTEEBS 88-982d. 

— of America 80-692b. 

Volunteer Training Corps 88- 

933a. 

Volusia Co., Fla. SI-8I0. 

Vom Baur furnace 80-064b. 

** Vender Tann ” (battle-oruiser) 
S8-44I0: 81-663n. 
VOBARLBERO, dist., Aus. 88- 
934a; 80-a44b (table), 312d; 
tiwitserland 8S-638b. 
Vordornberg, Aus. SS-699d; 80- 
345a. 

Voronesb, Russ. 80-826d: 88- 
820o. 

Vortex, whirling S0-296c. 
Vortioism 88-8a. 

Vorwmt 81-1 lOOd, 268b. 
Vew^es^^mts., Fr. 88-070 (15); 

— BATT1B8 XN TBE, 1814-8 

S8-934b, 972o, 973a. 

VonnincM Steitung 81-1 109o. 
Vosto^, isl., Poc.O. 88-ld. 

Votes of credit 80*981b. 

Vohte, J. S0-297d. 

Vouvant, ooaliiold, Fr. 81-1 12d. 
Vousiers, Fr. 81-932 (D4), 163o. 
60ld. 

Voyen, Fr. 81-6^ 2b. 

VOT8EY, CHARLES 88-938o. 
— , C. F. A. 80-28;id. 

Vranyn, Serb, S8-308o, 418a. 
Vratsa. Bulg. 80-522a. 
Vrodectorp, S.Af. 81-659b. 
Vrokastro, Gr. 80-181c. 

Vrovlia, Aog.B. M-182o. 

Vnibel, Mikhail 88-8d. 

Vuillard, Edouard 8a-6b. 

Vukotic (general) 80*370d. 
Vulcanising 88-299d, 7d(ku 
Vulgate 80-6840. 

Vuvreeourt Ft* 81*100k 


W 


W din Blavonto names); sssofso V. 
W.A.A.C.: ffls Queen Mary’s 
Auxiliary Army Corps. 
Waalcucourt, Fr. 80-268 IV. (B4). 
Wiber. Adolf 88-6470. 
Waoauban system 81«215d. 
WaoCtA. Jf JBayard 80-181a, 

— , mNRt MKlOOlo. 

Waejo. Tex, 88-7 18b. 

Wad, or Wtwly (in river names): 
,#«« under speoifio name «.0. 
fihebika, Draa, eto. 

Wadai, diet., Bud. 80-08 (F3), 
68b. 

Wadjak skull 80*146o. 

“* * 'tribe) 81-985b. 

b. N.y. 88-762a. 

H., Bek. 80-1580. 

. m, HoU. 8t-379a. 
88-930a: 80-6670, 76 lb; 



agricultural 80-77a; 88-863d; 
arl>itration 80-17 la; ooOpora- 
tion 80-747d; established by 
wartime adjustments 88-944o; 
health, in relation to 88-968b' 
juveniles 81-tMidb: Liverpool 
dock scheme 88*832c; mining 
industry 80-707d. 1026(1; mu- 
niitons Sl-716d: postcarmisticc 
regulations S0-821a; prisoners 
of war 88- 153b; railways 88- 
23 Id. 588a; 80-1026b; reduc- 
tions (1921) tO^lOlBb. 102$b; 
strikes concerning 18-5836; 
SO* 1027a; trade boards 88* 
741b; trade union policy 88* 
748(1; women 88-10500, 81- 
722a; World War, effect of 81* 
485b, 721a. 

WAait:c/.a. tt-ottei UNwad) 


80-853a; railways 88-334b; wo- 
men 88-1053(1. 

Wages (Temporary Regulation) 
Act (1918) 80-171d, 762b; 88- 
1060d. 

WAGE RY8TBM XN 

Industry 88-945(1; 81-326a. 
Wagga-WaMS, N.S.W. 80-311 e. 
Waghrain, Beni: «ee Beni Wagh- 
rain. 

‘ l8-948b. 

Otto 80-325a. 

P.A. tl-2itOo; SRdiSlh. 

— Levy election law 81* lllOa. 
Wagon mine; see Countiy bank. 
W^abis (tril^) 80-167a: 88- 
29a. 67d; 8l*421a. 

Wahbs Pasha i<M)45a 
Wahle (general) 80-S77b. 


Waidhofon an der Ybbs, Aus. 80- 
312(1, 345b. 

Wakeffeld, Yorks. 88-840d, 161a. 
VVakf, ministry of (Egy.) 80-042c. 
Wakker’s disease SO-aOlb. 
Walcott, Charles Doolittle 88- 
10(% 215c. 

Wolcourt, Belg. |0-434b. 

Wald, Lillian >D. 18-1 165o. 
Waldeok, (list., Qer. 81-232b. 
Waldmohr, Qer. 88-343a. 
Waldo OiiOFgis S0-3b. 

Waidow, Wuhelm von 81-27 lb. 
Wales. Edward, Prince of: fee 


ales. prinoipalitxJR-839 (table). 
842(); Urtb]«(eK464d; Board 
of nealth 81-34wf ^uroh: see 
befow; drink reatriotiona 81- 
772b;4dilaMtion80<«31ci repro- 


.See page tJ4S tor explanation of Inden eyetem^ 
ubo'' ' 


sentation 88*846a. ^ee aUto 
United Kingdom; Eng. History, 
eto. 

Wales, the CXinroh in 80-076a. 

— , University of 80-676o, 931d. 
Walffali Bay, barb., S.Wjlf. 88- 


Wali Mohommedi Khan 30*65o. 
Walk, Esth, 8i*10d, 729a. 
Walker, Alexander SB^lOOSdL 
hYancis A. 81-4790. 

— . Sir Gilbert T. 80-704a; 81- 


, leorge Walker 81-83 lb; 88- 
8900* j. 

NcUie V. 88-389d. 
lieginald a0-67a. 

Walkley. A. B. il-So. 

Wallace. Ai Rl<^97«. j 

— , AIJMP E1f8RIL08*9^. 





— f Sir fcawrwiea Ai I 


Wa»ii«9 

':.midf 

W«liaobim pmyr.i m», M-SlGo, 
920b. 

WaIlM^» <%«i. Ii<^840ti. 

W«Uk WftUA£ Wiiih. 
WAXXBitBiAo; KMtnr acmi^« 
tbn i9*949a: 

— , Marcuv ll»949a. 

WALtuKS, LtWSS IM40b. 
WaUin, G. A. iO^iefio^ 

Waliii and Horne, ialiM 
•i^2d. ■' ■ '•■ ■■■ ■ ■• 

Wallonia, war pr<nr.« Belr S0« 
437b. 

Wallooaa (peoj^e) i0«480e. 
Wallowa Co., Oreg. 81-12160. 
Wallpaoh, Arthur von 80»820o. 
Wallpaperfl 89-a83d. 

Wal^af. Ludwig Sl-27lb. 
Walkiei^, Northumb, iS-941b. 
Wall Street, N.Y.C. $A>57po, 
Walnoy, ial.i Lailaa, 99-4170, 
9520. 

Wtdpolo, Hugh Sl-2o. 

Walpole, isl. Pao.O. 8i-8b. 
Waleall, Staffs. it-840<L 
Walahetd, Fr. 81-l60d. 

Walser goer S8-52Bb, 

Walsh, David I. 81-86dd. 

— , Frank P. n-l038h. 

— ; WILLIAM JOBH It-OiOb. 
Walsh^ Walter Hayle i0-975d^_ 
WiJUliMOBAK. niOMAt 1» 
Gray, 6th baron 8i-94po. 
Walter, Eugene 80-117^ 

— , John 81-1 lQ5c. 

— and Lodge 8d-965o. 

Walthall, Dorothy 88-1054d. 
Waltham, Moss. 80-700d. 

— Abbey, E«s. 89-9aa. 
Walthamstow; Lond, 8S-841b. 
Walton, Sir Edgar 88-545a. 
Walton. Fla. 81-81 o. 

Walts S0-796a. 

Wanamaker. Rodman 80-50 b. 
Waneourt, Pr. 80-268 IV. (B2), 
278d. 

Wandre, Bolg. 81-703d. 

WapHts, Oer. il-867d. 

Waloott 88-12, 

War: air defence: »ee Air Do- 
fcnco; births, effect on 8&-422n; 
infantry, rOle of 81-472b: 
poison gas, introduction of 
88- 11 4a; transport develop- 
ment Sl-0S8a, i8-760n. 

War (1914) : see World War. 

— Af^cultUral oommitteee 80- 

79a; 88-1068a. . 

— Agricultural Volunteers 81- 
7l5o. 

-> Army Act (U.S., 1917) 88-894o. 

— Bond Race 88-9640. 

— Bonds. National 88-953o; 80- 
nb; 81-973d, 1061a. 

— bonus ti-749a. 

— Cabinet 80-1009d, 1014b; 81- 
781d. 

— Camp Commuidty Service 
88-898a. 

— cotneterics 80-306a. 

— chests (U.S.) 88-873b. 

— Commission of Training Camp 
Activities 88-898a. 

— Contribution kdU (Germany) 
81-2770, 

— correspondents 80-503a, 800d; 
81-1 108b. 

— oounoit 80- 1006b. 

•— Credits Board 88-807b. 

— Department (U.S.) 81-103 Id, 

— Finance Corporation 81-103 to; 
88-Sg7b. 

— Funds 88-1061b. 

Warburg. Ma* 8S-t86a 
— , f)tto 80-477a. 

— /PAUL M. 88-949d. 

WkBD, BIB ADOLFfiUB W. 

88-049d. . 

— . Sir Ed ward 88-1062c. 

— , Freeman 88-.549b, 

— , F. Kingdon 80-4Sla. 

— . GBNlVniri^ 88-949d. 

— , James 80-427d; 88-96a. 

— , .Tohn 8S-326a. 

—.SIR JOSEPH G. 88-950a; 

81- 11 22c. 

— , LlBTjp P. 81-05OO. 

M&T^AH(^ltA Si-960c. 

I040p; 80-648C, 939c. 

— , WlXJnW F. 88-960d. 
Ward-Leonard system 80-964a; 
81-067d. 

Wardle, Thomas E. 80-465o. 
Ware, Sir Fabian 81-1106a 
Wareiof. Alfred S0^856o. 
WarfuM^ Fr. S8-620a. 

WAB GiAVEi 88-960d. 
Warilda'* (transport) f9-744c; 
8a-1066d. 


Wlu* MdustHOs -’Board 
afldoiji-iaaibi 
sioa'ti*a47A: ^ v..f; . 

Waring^s tirobliWi 8^A70c. 

War Lab^ Admio^^ 
Aot91^793b;"-’'"'' ■ 

--^lAbObi^ BbBoild SoOrd 8i« 
768b, S7fi^ 90^375b. 

— Iibrarifla88-1063w. 

WarUnoOurt, Fr, 88-816 (E3); 80- 
._j275b» ' ■ 

WAB LOAH POBLIOITY 

Obmpalin 98-963b: 81- 

428d, ^2a. 1060o; bank 

deposits 80-898d; propaganda 
ltt-307b, 80-1 lb; Stock Ea- 
ehange 18^574d. 

— loans (Germany) 81-24 lb. 

— loons (U,S.) 88-3710; 81-726a. 

— Loans Act (1019) 88-364«. 
WarluB, Fr. 80-268 IV. (A2); 81- 

266b. 

War medals: eee under Medals 
and Decorations. 

— memorials 80-185d, 366a: 88- 
952b; U.S. 80-358b, S8-160a, 
359b. 

Warming (botanist) 80-480d, 
726a. 

War Munitions Volunteers 81- 
714b. 

Warneford, R. A. J. 80-O6d. 
Warner, Metford 80-283d. 
Wnrninjgs (air raids): «ee Air raid 
warnings. 

War Offioe 80*205d, 213a; aero- 
nautics 81-82d: badging 81- 
706a: engineering works 80- 
977c; medical examinaiion 88- 
847b. 

— Pensions Act (1918) 88-52o. 

— Priority Committee (1917) 
Sl-708b. 

~ profits tax (U.S.) 88-l67b. 

— Propaganda Bureau 88-1 77c, 

— Railway Council 88-228a. 

WABBE, EDMOND 88-984d. 

War Refugees Committee 88- 
1063o, 

Warren, Etlward P, 88-952a. 

— , Francis E. 83-1092e. 

— , lloward Crosby 80-426d. 

— . Langford 80-18Rb. 

— , Sir Norcot H. Y. 80-402d. 

— . 8. H. 81-216a. 

WmTNBY 88-954d; 80- 

189a. 

Warren girder bridge 80-503b. 
Werronpoint, Ire. 81-689o. 

War Revenue Act (1917) 88-804 q; 
81-111. 1c. 

Warrilow, H. O. 80-463a. 
Warrington, Lancs. SS-840d. 
Warrior, riv., Ala. 80-1 01 a. 
“Warrior** (warship) 81-29 Id. 
War risks, insurance againet 
81-405b; 88-46 Id; 80-9B6d. 

— Savings Associations S8-306b. 

— savings certificates 81-972c, 
1062a; 88-371 o; U.B. 88-364b. 

— Savings Committee: see Na- 
tional War Bavinmi Committee. 

— Savings stamp 88-306c. 
Warsaw eVarso vie), Pol. S0-8S8 1. 

(DO), 222u: 88-1 24d; Sl-41o 
(table); battles round 80-496b, 
895a. 006a, 88-020d. 

War Service Committees 81- 
I031o. 

— Service Homes Act, Austr. 
(1918) 81-d99e. 

W.>ir8hip 81-1305d, 1210b; 80- 
540b: see also Battleship, 
Battle cruiser, etc. 

War equad 81-7 13a. 

Wart (raed.) 81-468b. 

— disease (bot.) 80-74o. 479a. 
Warta, Pol. 80-888 I (BlO). 

— , riv., Pol. 80-888 I (BlO). 
Wartenburg, town, Germany 81- 
807o. 

Warthin, Alfred Scott SS-OOOo. 
War Time Prohibition Act (1918) 
81-98d; 89-176d. 

Trade Board (U.S.) 81.l0,11d, 
1032o. 100b: 88-146d, 807o. 

— Trade Intelligenoe Dept. 80- 
466b. 

— Weapons Weeks 88-963d. 
Warwickshire, oo., Eng. SS-840b; 

80-458a. 

Wasatch, mts., Utah 89-004a. 
Waseca, Minn. 81-062b. 

WABaZNGTOK, BOOKSB T. 

88-96.5a. 

— , H. S. 81-2146. 
WASHINGTON. D.O. 8i-966b; 
art 88-9d, 880o; 80-2S5a; 

mvernrnental indhstries 88- 
956a, o; international confer- 
ence (1921): see below; Int. 
Labour Conference (1919) 81- 
524a, 602b; Pan-American 

congress (1919) 88-26b: pop- 
ulation 88-96M. 

“Washington** (battleship) 88- 
437b. 

WpRlNGTON, state, U.S. 
n-900a; •l-Sm, 467c; Na- 
tional Parks in 8l-967a; man* 


mmtbt 

Square Phiygrs 80-868e« 

— , Unlvefslty il-M4d, 106s; 
8S*88iNfe' ■ 

Wasneav ml 80-264 1. (Al). 
Wasou. Charles W, 

■—.L. ■ 

wJiep' tl*<897«!l' ■ 

Wassermann, Jakdb 80-696d; 
8l-228b. 

Wassemmnn tost •0'^-363d; 18- 
909o, 9|t2h. 

Wassigny, Fr. 81-S29b. 
Wossmuss (German agent) 8IP> 
60a. 

WtMte Reclamation Service 88- 
3704. 

Wasting diseases 81-464d; 80- 
651 d. 

Water 80-628o; tl-108a; agricul- 
ture 80-7 lb foil.; dlstrinuticjn 
8S-06ia; glass maldhg 81- 
2S5b; jprmoation of 8t-961d. 

80- 958b; sound, perception of 
88-527h; speofifio heat 81- 
363b; submarine mines, action 
on 88-61^; volcanic eruptions 

81- 21 Id. 

— borne diseases SS-65a; 80- 
466b; 81-916C. 

Waterbary, Conn. 80-736b; 88- 
854d. 

Water-colour paintixw 80-646a. 
Water-cooled engine 80-37d. 60b. 
Wateree, riv., 8.C. 80-052d. 
Waterfinding: eee Dowser A 

Dowsing. 

Waterfoi^ Ire. 8t-841d. 

— , CO., Ire. 88-841d. 

Water process 8O-6O0. 

WATUSCOUEE, JOHN W. 88- 

960b. 

Waterloo, Ta. S1-548 r (tabl^. 

WATERfiOW, am IBNBBTA. 

S0-960b. 

Water power 80-052d. 
Waterproof sheeting 80-602b. 
Water pyrometer: »ee Calori- 
metric pyrometer. 

— resistance (seaplane) 80-30a. 

— snail 80-456b. 

'—soluble B. 88-931d. 

— BUPPLT, MXLXTABY 88- 
960b, 766c. 

Watertown, N.Y. 81-11 14o. 

— , S.Dak. 88-6430. 

WatervlUo, Me. 8l-333a. 

Water wheel S0-963b. 

Watford, Herts. 88-841b. 
Watkins, Marie H. S8-1062b. 
Watson, Alexandra Mary 88- 
1056b. 

— , D. M. 8. 88-12d. 

— , E. A. 88-227d. 

— , E. H. Ucon 81-11080. 

— , John Broadus 80-426d; 88- 
1136d. 

JOHN OHBISTZAN 88- 

902d: 80-307d. 

— , M. 81-834b. 

Thomoe E. 81-222d. 

— . 8XB WILLIAM S8-902d. 
Watt, Charles 81-2o; 8O-O6O0. 

— N Robert 8l-6d. 

Wattenwyl, Col. von 88-04()b. 
WATTEBIION, BENBT 88- 

962d. 

Watts, E. R. 8S-027a. 

— , O. F. 80-a60a. 

— , Mary 8. 80 -1 17a. 

— , RIB PHZUP 88-963 a. 430e. 

— DUNTON, W. TBBODOBE 

8a-963a. 

Wau, Sud. 88«616a. 

Waugh, Ida88-9o. 

Wave (physios) 88-300o. 

— ^eory (light) 80-727a. 

Wavell, J. B. 80-376u; 81-910d. 
Wavre, B^. 88-076d. 

WAT, BIB BAMUEL J. 88- 
963a. 

Ways and means advances 80- 
400b; fl*.970d. 

Way-ticket M-l2dd. 

Wasiiis (race) 81-442b; 80-65d. 
Wasiristan, dial., India 81-442b; 
S0-66a. 

Wassan, Mor. 81-986a. 

Wealdeu group S0-482c. 

Wealth 86-r>7ib. 

Weather 80-49b; 81-030b; effeot 
on disease 81-7d; effect on 
S(}und 8S-248b. See aUa Me- 
teorology. 

— insurance 81-409a., 603d, 
Weatherly, Pa. 88-378a. 
WSAVEB, JAMES B. 88-963a. 
— , S ir Lawrence 80-476d. 

WEBB, BIB i^TON 88-963b; 

80-lM. 469b; 81-793d. 

— Beatrice M-963o: 1040o. 

— . C. C. J. 88-97b. 

— , B. N. 80-1420. 

— , Philip 80-284b. 

Richard 80-465b. 

•, BZDNHT S8*963c; 80-669b, 
730b. 


t-963d. 





— , Mad 81-2a6b* 

Webltiy aukjnuitio 

la. fL*64«rt, 

thiAess (amrnttttition) 80- 
3844. 

lieat Aahtr^ 80-U2c. 
C>tt6 88*6^50; 81- 

Wetlekiid, Frank 80-869d; 81- 
^227b. ; ^ ^ 

88-964a. ' 

JVeege, 1. 80^i83c. 

Week-end cablegrams 88-603b. 
Weekly People 38-8781). 
WsoksJPrank B. 86-737c. 
—jrOW WINGATE aa-964a. 
901a. 

Weeks Law (1911) ao-739a; 81- 
106a. 

Wegener (meteorologist) 81-029a, 
Wehib Pasha 88^806b. 

Wehlau, Pol. 80-888 I. (03). 
Weichselboum, Anton 80-597a. 
Weigall, Sir Arohibakl W. 80- 
3Ud. 

Weimar, Ger. 81-294a, 276a; 88- 
41d. 

Weinman, A. A. 88-389c. 

Weir, Andrew: eee Inverfortn. 

— , Morton 81- 1106b. 

— , Robert W. S. 80-284b. 

— .William D. Weir, 1st baron 
$l-621b; 80-1022b; 81-1020b. 
Wei r diagram 80-4db. 
WBZBMQEnN, AUGUST 88- 
964b: 80-07 la. 

WEIBli. BBBNHABD 88-964b. 

— , M. 88-625d, 

Weisskirohner, Riohard 80-3l7d. 
Woiszmatm, Chaim 88-17a, 
1131b. 

Wei*. Aus. 88-699d. 

Wejh, Arab. 80-166d. 

WEKSBLI, 8ANTOB 88-964b; 

81-4 13a. 

WBLBT, REGINALD EARLE, 

Ist bnron 88-964b. 

WBLDING (with Gas Torch) 
88-O660. 

— .BLBCTBtO 88-9d4b; 81- 
924c; 88-460b; 80-34d. 

Weldon trestles 80-601a. 

Welfare centres Sl-650c. 

— , Child: eee Child Welfare. 

— Supervisors 88-907c; 81- 

660l>. 

— work (army) 81-901 b. 

— WORK (industry) 88-066d; 
81-910C, 001b; housing 81- 
396c; lighting 81-426d; mining 
industry 81-693b; munition 
factories 81-720d; 89-1066h; 
nursing 81-1 1680; U.B. 88- 

75d. 81-699b. 

Welland Canal. Con. 88-898b. 
Welldon, James B. C. 80-686d. 
Wellesley College, Moss. 80- 
476a. 

Wellesley Prov., state, Mai. 
Penin. 88-680b. 

WBLLBAUBBN, JUZJUB 88- 

969d 

Wellini^n, Arthur Wellesley, 
1st duke of: Stevens monu- 
ment 8S-8880. 

Wellington. N.Z. 8I-II2O0, 809d. 
WILLS. B. G. 8S-069d; 81-lb; 
88- 182b. 

Wots. Aus. 80-312d. 

Welsford (botanist) S0-478c. 
Welsh Church Bill (1012) 80- 
997d, 

— Church Commission (1000) 
80-676a. 

— Church (Temporalities) Act 
(1919) 80-6760. 

— Disestablishment 80-00 Ic, 
IOO20. 676b, 1006a. 

— Presbyterians 80-688b. 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 80- 

184d. 

Wemeldinge, HoU. 81-37.1d. 

WBMTBil. PBANCXS 
Wemyst-Ohartarii- Douglas 

loth earl of 88-069d. 

— , Rosslyn Erskino: ««e Wester 
Wemyss. 

“Wenatchee** (liner) 8a«440a. 
Wenden, Lat. 81-729a. 
Wengievka, riv., Pol. Sl-1032b. 
Wentworth, Anne, 15th baroness: 

eee Blunt, LacW Anno. 

Werl>er, E. I. 81-1137c. 
Weresayoa, Pol., 80-888 11. (G3). 
Werfel. Frans 80-326o; 81-226b. 
Wergeland, Henrik A. 81-11.560. 
Wermuth, Adolf 80-460d; 81- 
266d. 

WEBNIB, ANTON A. TON 

88-970a. 

riBNHBB, BIB JULIUS O. 

88-070a: 80-d65a; 88-535d. 



Wesleyan Tlhgeh^H^ I^ono. 

— MeSS&%«M8S8b. Wte. 

— Reform tTnion 80-68^; 
Weasels, Corndius Harmahus 

81-n77b. 

Wesson), HoU. 81.374a. 

West. Jaiues B. 80^48^. 

— , Florence: eke under Wallei*. 
t^swis. 

George Stephen 80-477bi 
Oswdd 81-l2l7h, 

Wpstarp, countess 80-420d, 

West Bromwich, Staffs, 88-640d. 
West Columbia, Tex. 88-7180; 
8|-73e. 

Westerloo, Bek. 80-168a. 

A. 88-970b. ' 

Western Australia, state, AuStr. 
80-31 Id; agriculture 81-t03a; 
104a (tables); geoloo 81-2]6c; 
industi'y 80-174b, Sl-39()b. 
Western Kleetric C/O. 88-708b. 

— electric multiplex S8-700a. 
Western Equatorial Africa,' dio- 
cese of 80-679a, 

-mnoriAK riraiiT oam- 
Pklcni n-S70b; 

American troops 80-227e: Fal- 
keuhayn’s plans 80-897e; Por- 
tuguese 88-1 82tt ; Nivel le-s, is In 
command 81-1 138o; signaUitig 
88-487a; surveying tt-682d; 
tactics SS-660d, 482b( unity 
of command 80*277n foil. 

— Federation of Miners 8S-756b. 

— Reserve University Cleveland 
80-702O. 

— l7nion Telegraph Co. 88-907a, 
GQld. 

Westerville. O. 81-1 178d. 
WESTER ^MTSS,BOBBLTN 

B. WamyiHi, let baron 88- 
100.5a. 

“Westfalen” (battled) ip) 81- 
lOSOd. 

West Flanders, prov., Belg- 80- 
431b. 

— Ham, Lond. 88-840d. 

— Indian Contingent Committee 
8a-lU06a. 

— Indian Court of Appeal 88- 
1006c. 

— India regiment S0-880ei 

— INDIES, BBITIBB li-1006a; 

80- 510d; submarine cables 88- 
602a; sugar 81-OOb; timber 

81- 104b (table). 

— Indies, Danish 88-928o; 81- 
7280. 

WBBTINGHOUSI, OEOBGB 

88- 1007a. 

Westinjirhousc, hoisting system 

WBBTi^kB, JOHN 88-1007b. 

Westmacott, Eric 81-364c. 
Westmeath, 00., Ire. 88-841d. 
Westminster, Hugh R. A. Qroe- 
venor, 2nd duke 88-397e. 
Westminster Abbey, Loudi 80- 
678c; 81-796d. 

— Cathedral, Lond. 80-440b, 
184d, 682b. 

— , Duchess of, 88-1058d. 

— IIoll, lx)nd. 80-926C. 

— Theological College Cam- 
bridge 81-282b. 

Westmorland, co., Eng. 88-840b. 
Westmount, Can. 80-548fl( (table). 
WESTON, AGNES 8S.1^7b. 

— , Frank 80-677a; 81-e78d. 
Weston, Bor. 88-5H2a. 

Weston cell Sl-363a, , 

Weston-super-Mare, Somi 80- 
1022d. 

Westphalia, province, Germany 
81.254a. 

WEST POINT. 88-1007C. 
Westrosebeko, Belg. 88-9810. 
West spring gun 8ijM70o. 

— TIBGimA, state, U:B. Si- 
1007d: 81-106a, 386d; 88-720w 

“ West Virginia *’ (battleship) 88- 
437b. 

West Virginia University 88* 
U)08a. 

Wetmore, Charles D. 88-9546. 

— , James Alphonso 80-180a. 
Wetteren, Belg. 80-100b. 

Wex flamethrower 80-79d. ■ 
Wexford. Ire. 88-842a. 

— , CO., Ire. M-841d. 

Woyl, Hermann 81-880a. 

Wevler (general) 88-562a. 

“ Weymouth ’’ (warship) 81-29ld. 
Whale fishery 80*649o, 139a; 88- 
386a, 503a. 

Whales bay, Antarct. 80*1 39d. 
Wha li, Cliriatopher W, S0-284h. 

WHAkTON, U>XTB 88-lOOOb; 
80-1170. 
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Wlicttt 700* 74* foil.; tl« 

li2o; l]uiiSro«i4«^t^ VM, 
31^,il-370btU6a. 

— OontmM^ii (IT-E) f l-OOii. 

Wheaflcwd df yt ^^700, 

Wheat dujj^ai. l^yiii Ccimiaie- 

eion on iO<T7M; tl-Ola. 

Wheel hnotcw) ll-lOOla. 

— (iseeplane) fO-Rll). 

Wheeled treetor •t*'730n. 
Wheolert A. O. M-OOM. 

— , Itetijiuiiin Ide t0-631c. 

— , Burton K. •l-077d. 

— , E. V. «M«3c. 

— , Sheriff i0»l95o. 

Wheeling. W.Va.$ft«1007d.S55a; 
ll-393a. 

Wheelwright E. M. 

Whipnei |9-mb. 

1000b. 

Whitby York*. a0-1007o. 
wmfi» AMMIW P. SO-lOOOe 

Grehame i0«l6a. 
-«Heniyia-000a. 

— , Horaee il-U16a» 

R- F. li-Oiee. 

— . Sir Tboruae IO-jl01b. 

WilHani Allen ll-675a. , ^ 

, William Hiae:«eeKuihorford 


Tmjna»xc^<^ V0k^ §UCM*,^mm mU JiXXil «nly. 
See VoL XXlX. for ikdett io Ve^i h WXXVItl. inclueive. 


lOOOo. 

While City, hovA. il-l0O4a. 

Whitehaven, Cumb. P^^Opa. 
Whitehe^, Affred North S0« 
42M; U<07d. 


WixUeHoree, Alak. $0-103b, 

— House Oonferenee UOOO) 32- 




^telurk, Soot <Mgld. 

White Leghorn fowl 32-1^, 
WMtoley. Vmiain •O-lMd. 

White list (shipning) 30-405o. 

•-mains, N.y. 31-11140. 

— rot disease 30-361b. ^ 

■— slave traffio 31-1 Ob, 741d{ 31- 

1030o. 

— Star Line l%;44m JWM, JSla. 
■— Wyandotte (fowl) tt-136o. 
Whithagoella 31-05^. , 
Whitley (ooeanographor) 31- 

— fjfoK Henry 30-172b; 31- 

wtfuw, Sy!*iwna. 

WUdoy CominHiM (1016) M* 
ITOb; M-7«o,740«. „ 

— CounaU* •0-172bi M-7*9yi 
31-458a; bonus grants 32- 
210o; women M-lOolb. 

mmhooM., beahd u- 

1009d: iO-118o. 

Whitman. Charles a 31-inud; 
3I-6OO0. 

WhUney, Sir J. P. 31-117fib. 

Milton 30-71b. . . 

Whitney-Brereton Resolution 31- 

WMRtet^FuUerton, dlst., Cal. 83- 
730/ 

Whoontiw sough 31-404o; 30- 
1010a. 

WHYTI. AUBXANDia 33- 

1010a, 

Wioholer, Pernand 30-440b. 
Wichita* kan.31-073d; 13.8r>4d. 
^ Falls, Tex. 33-7l8b. 

Wick, Soot. 33-883a.. 
Wiokenburg, Albrecht von 30- 
325b. 

Wi^ersham, Osorne W, 3i-881o. 
Wicklow. CO*, Ire. H-Hild. 
Wloks. d a 30-470b. , 
Wiokslead, P. H. BO-OOd. 

Wiqrtvi, Fr. 30-SK18 U, (E4). 
Widawa, Pol. 80-888 tl. (At). 
Widawka, riv., Pol. 30-888 I. 
(BIO). 

Widener, Harry Elkins 21-340a. 
Widminnen, Pol, 31-87^* 
Wiilnos. Northuinb. 30-084c. 
Widows' pensions 33-52d; 30- 
«23b; U.a 31.70lb, llldd. 
Widsy, Lith. 30-888 III, CE3). 
Wied, Wince William of 30-l0»b. 
Wiedhafen, EkAf.; ««« Manda. 
Wiefcrich, A. 31-877a. 

Wisstnan, Matt. 31-379o. 
WMMid, George Heber 80-482d. 
wSUcsSta, Pol. 30-883 U. (C8). 


Wielingi^ est.* HoU* 31;88la. 
W irin g disease: tea Jaundice, 

W^ien^-f$wistsdi« Aus. 30-312d, 
3456. 

Wieringen, isl., Hell M-lOlOa; 

wSs? Aus! S^40a; Olb^a. 

'* Wieebadeu (wsrebip) S1-004C, 
Wies Wen Conference (1031) 31- 

WleenaooVj.Q0r. 3I-I80d. 
Wiesner, Friedrich von 30-883s. 
^rights of: aaa Husband and 

Wigan, Lancs. tt-$40d. 
Wigtiorough, Ktm, 30-00o, , 

olrHanW. «M40b; 

Wigtown, 00,. Scot, 3[h841o* 
Wihuttowiis-ModllciidoH, V. von 
33-0(kl. 

WILBBBFOBOI* AIMBT B. 

wSunu^. iJbotv n- 
1010.. 

Wilbur, Ray Lyman 31-746a. 
Wild, Frank 30-1414. 

Wild birds, protection of 31-343d, 
WUdcatting (oil) W-fyd. 

Wilde, Jimmy 33-5tt0d. . 

Wilde, Oscar; statue 31-18d. 
Wildenbruoh, Ernst von 30-850c. 
Wiidenrey, Herman 31-1 IMa. 
Wilder (bacteriologist) 30-363c. 
Wildgans, Anton 30-826o: 81- 
227a. 

Wi Idlers, Eugene 83-032a. 

Wiidt (solentui) 33-(\20d. 

Wtlei^ Pol. 30-888 III, (E5). 
WIUY. BAEVST W. Sg-lOlOa. 
WiUielmina, canal. HoU. 31-374a. 
Wiihelmetai. E.Af.: sea Lueboto. 
Willielmstal, diet., E.Af.: sue 
Usambnra. 

Wilija, riv., Lith. 30-888 III. (C4). 
Wilkesbarre. Pa. 3t-48d. 854d. 
Wilkins, Louisa il-lOMa. 
Wilkinson, Norman 80-857a. 

Richard J. 33-4831}. 

Wilkomir, Lith.f30-888 III. (D4). 
Wilkowisskl. Pol. 31-870d. 

WiU (testament) St-1 042c. 

— ^Wi^DaMlTB at-lOlOn. 

wtuooou, sn wnuAK 

IS-lOlOo, 614d; IO-046di 11- 
flI7b. 

Willcbroock, Bclg. 3i^l58b. 
Wiileiasvaart, oaniJ, HoU, 31- 
a74a. 

Willenbere, Gcr. 31-868dj 30- 
88H I. (D6). 

WiUesdcn, Mdx. 3S-B41b. 
WXlXBVt, WILLIAM St-lOlOd ; 
30-810a. 

Willey, F. V. It-lOdOa. 
WILUAM 11. (of HohsnsoUern) 
33-lOlOd: 31-2670, 271a foil; 
abdication S8-1004d; Austro- 
Hungarian policy 31-27b, 30- 
340a, Ollb: Corfu excavations 
80-1 88c; C)reek policy 30- 
739d; Islam, reported conver- 
sion to S3-G0a; Russian policy 
30-447d; suffrage reform 33- 
1082b. 

— (Gorman Crown Prince) 31- 
27ad, 380o. 853d; 33-920d. 

076b, 1138a. 986c. 

-II. (of >V(irttemberg) 33- 
1000b* 

William Frotide National Taubo 
80-27d. 

'• WiUiam P. Frye '* (merchant 
ship) 81-7280, 833b. 

Williams* Aneurin 3S-109d. 

— , Douglas SO-5930. 

— , F. 33-l56b. 

— , John Sharpe 31-064b. 

— , John Skelton 30-7 IM. 

— , Robert 30- 139b. 

Robert L. 81-11740. 

— , Siv Roland L. V.: tee Vaughan 
Williams. 

— , Valentine 30-503o, 
Williamson, Andrew WaUaoe 30- 
688d, 

— . Sir Archibald 30-88Qd. 

— V. Osenton 83-1 044 b. 
WMUiamsoniaccae 80-483a. 
WilUman, Claudio i3-902d. 
Wniis. Bailey 31-210o. 

— . Frank B. 31-1 178d. 

— , Sir Frederick 83-1063o. 

— , John Jameson S0-677a. 
WiUison. Sir John 30-^. 
W'iUiston, N.Dak. 81-1148o. 
Willkasscn, Pol. 31-873b. 
Willmar, Minn. 31-962c. 
WiUoughbia fima ioi.) f8«298c. 
WiUow calf (leather) 31-744a. 
Willson, Beokles 30-560b. 
Willatilttor, R. 30-477a, 478a, 
630o: Si-lOOb. 

WiU to live (phil.) 31-04b. 
WILLY 3t-10iea. 




oorrespondenoe 

Wilraingtom D«d. 33-81ffb( 33- 
834c. 

N.O. 31-n46b. 

Wllsdorf, Ocn. von Si-372o* 
Wilson (botanist) 30-481a. 

A. J. 30 -813a. 

— . am ABraiiB b. jf-ioioa, 

— . aim gbablbb Emma si- 

1016b. 

— , Charles Thomson ai-107a, 
88184 M-222e. 

— . E. B. IO-783c; 3a-1188s. 

— , Fklward A* ao-14^; 33- 

887a. 

— , H. A. M-263b, 

— , Henr y 30- 281d. 

— . aiE BINEY BtrOHia 83- 

1016c. 

Henry Lane Sl-937a. 

— , J. T. 30-14(U>. 

*— I James 3S-881C. 

— , jrORir COOK 8i-1016d. 

— , I/cslie Orme n-454d. 

— , R. M. 31-a60d; IS-717. 718a, 
722d, 733c, lOMa, b. 

— • Lady Sarah ai-1058d. 

— . WUliam B. 30-196o; 33-887c. 
897d. 

— , W. G. 33-680gL 
— . WOODEOW33-1016d, 886a, 
887d, 1004b; election (1912) 
83-887a; election (1916) 32- 
808cj fourteen points 33- 
1087b; France 3l-l43d; Italy 
33-460, 31-628a; League of 
Nations t3-899a, ^841 c; 

Mexico Sl-D37a; peace nego- 
tiations 33-360, 80-343e; self- 
determination 3t-391o, 87b, 
S0-1036b; Sinn Fein 31-575b; 
woman suffrage 33-1039a. 

— dam, Ala. SO-lOla. 

— lino S3-705a. 
vrirlteSs set M-487d. 

Wilt (plant dis^a) ia-361b. 
479h. 

Wiltshire, oo., Eng. S3-840b. 
Wlman, Car! 33-1^. 

Wimbledon, diet., I^nd. 33-841d. 
Winihorne, Alice, Viscountess 33- 
l()6ld. 

— , IVOR B. OtJBaT, 1st baron 

is-ioaio. 

— , Ivor C. Guest, 1st tdset. 33- 
10210, 1094d| 81-561b, 573a. 
Wi miner, Irndvig S0-833c. 
Wimperia, H. E, 30-44b. 

Winans, Walter 3S-389a. 

Win ch (balloons) 30-Wb. 
WINORBSTBE, Hants. S3- 
102ld, 

Wind 81-030b; aircraft, effect on 
S0-42b; Antarctic IO-141d; 
electrical 31-192a; projectilcH, 
effect on 30-392b; tides 83- 
725c, 31-11680. 

Windnu. Russ. 3t-7S0b. 
Windclband, Wilhelm 31-225a: 
33- 100a. 

Windcmiero, lake, Westm. 80- 
48a. 

Windhal. S.Af M-63.3o. 
)\’iruihoek, S.W.Af. 31-230o. 
Window tax 8l-122b. 

Wind screen (airship) 80-36b. 

— screen (motor) Sl-lOOOd. 
Windsor, Can. (N.S.) 30-548a: 

31-1 161b. 

—, Can. (Ont.) 31-1176d; 82- 
566o. 

Windsor, House of 31-2 tSo. 
Wind tunnel S0-27o foil. 
Windward, isle., W.I. 33-1006b. 
Winn Sl-774c; Algeria 30-1 12b; 
Alsace S0-115b; France 81- 
112b: Italy SI-6I60; Portugal 
SS-l3Sa. 

Wing (aeroplane) 80-30b, d5a. 

— (seaplane) S0-51d. 

— (unit) Sl-83b. 

" Wi ng, The” (ship) 80-l90a. 
WnfOATB, BIEF* RBOIKALD 
S3-1022a, 6t6a: S0-943d. 
Wiug tip float 30-old. 

Winkler (botanist) 30-1844 
(note). 

WDIWBO. Can. 83-1022a; 
S0-548a: 3i-838d, 300o; build- 
ings S0-480b. 

Winona, Minn. 31-9614. 
Winston-Saleim K.C. 31-n45b. 
WINTBB, JOBN STEAKQI 
St-1022b. 

” Winter little of Masuria ” 30- 
000a. 

Winter Eicbbei^ Latoixr motor 
3041510. 

Winterih^, 8wits. 33-6374. 
Wirballen (Wershbolovo), Llto- 

Wire' n-146a. 628b; aircraft 
bracing 30-34d; air defence 
30-89a; anchoring of airships 
SO-58o: militapy defsnos ^ 
473b; in siei^rslt 3l-474d; 


oaifhbluseSl^diSaB. ffsc ofis 
Barlbsd wire. 

Wireless oainouflage IS-401o. 

— direetioitgls ILdOUIo. 

— set (signsiUng) l8-491a. 

— station 33-490b, 10284. 
TlLiaEAFBY AMD TBL- 
whoor M-flOSEX 31-844a, 
509a7588b: aircraft 30-40a; 
longitude determination 31- 
2()^, 33-726a, 626c; nautical 
eurvsyiug38-62So; insiegecraft 
33-47^ slimaUing 33h487d; 
tanks 33-68^. 

Wire ne^g 80-5454. 

WireWorm 30-4704. 

Wirth (politician) 3S-1089e; 31- 
279a. ^U. 

10294; 31-7blo, 1114d; foreeto 
il-lOob (table); hospitals 31- 
386d; infant mortality 81- 
467o; insurance 31-501c. 

WISE, BIEHBAED B. 33- 

loaib. 

Wiehaw, Soot SS>841o. 

Wieley, Sur. 30-476d. 

Wielok, riv., Pol. 30-888 II. (E4), 
804u. 

Wiemiowesyk, OaL 31-804b, 
807d. 

Wissol, RudoU 31-275b, 276c. 
Wieslor jDlark 30-146d. 

wnma. owBir aa-iosib. 

Wissna, Pol. 30-906b. 

Withdrawal Orders (1018) 31- 
70Sd. 

Withycombe, James 31-12]7b. 
Witness, newspaper, 31-1 107b. 
WITTE, BEEOS JULIEVICB, 
count Si-1031c, 315d; 31- 
nOStt. 

Wittenberg. Gcr. 32-167a; 80- 
4404; 8l-n37b. 

Witting, H. S3-725C. 

Wittmonn, Ernst 31-4 10c. 
Wiliwatersrattd, diet., Trans. 
3l-294b. 

Wiuwii, Bwits. S3-640c. 

Wi*ajny, Pol. 31-S72c, 

Wkra, riv., Pol. 81-1061b. 
Wladielawow, Lith. 80-888 HI. 

(B4); 31-8700, 872b. 

Wloolawek, Pol. 31-7 87a, 7864, 
H71b; 30-800b, 888 I. (B8). 
Wlodawa, Pol. 30-497b, OO.'kl, 
888 III. (CIO). 

Wloesosowa, Pol. 30-888 11, (Cl). 
WOber (botanist) 30<479c. 
Woburiua (palaebot.) 30-482o. 
Wodkin, Petroff 33-8d. 

Woel, Fr. 32-1033 (Cl). 
Wocetyne, Karel van dc 30- 
446b. 

Wodvre, diet, Fr. 31-932 (H7); 
33-1032 (map). 

WOkVRB, BATTLES IN THE 

83-10310, 973b, 078 q; 81- 

163b. 

WohlwiU process 30-962a. 
Woiraboy, Fr. 81-86 lb. 

Wojmioa, Gal. 81-^>4b. 
Wojty-Trolany, Pol. 81-I0r»4a. 
Wola Michowa, Pol. 30-888 II. 
(E4). 

Wolbrom, Pol. 80-888 IL (B2). 
Wolcott, Josiaii O. 80-8161). 

” Wolf (raider) 31-052a. 
WOLFE-BARET, SIB JOBN 
W. 82-1034b. 

Wolfer, Henry Sl-962o. 

Wolff. Arthur 31-943d. 
Wolffenstoin, Alfred Sl-226b. 
Wolfke (pliysioist) 31-765b. 
Wolf-Rayct star 30-298b. 
Wolfsberg, Aus. 30-570b. 
Wolfsegg, Aus. 30-34.5a. 

WolfvUK Can, 31-1 161b. 
Wolkuschek, riv., Pol. 31-874c. 
Wolkowysohi, Lith. 80-888 HI. 
(B6). 

Wollastonite 81-949b; 89-84b. 
WoUo, prov., Aby. 30-3a. 
Wolman Russ. 3i-7N)n, 

WOLU^IOT, OAENET J. 
Wolteley, viset. 32-10*Mb; 
S0-594b. 

WOLVEERAMPTON, R. H. 

Fowler, visot 3S-1034o. 
Wolverhampton, Staffs. M-840d. 
Woman Leader 3S-298a. 
-SUFFEAGE SS-I034o: 80- 
991b. 9990, 1019b; Austria 30- 
366o; Belgian communes 30* 
443a; (josta Rica SO-TM; Den- 
mark S0-S32b; hunger strike 
81-584; S.AustniUa 30-3Ud( 
Uruguay local 3t-003c: U.S. 
33-^20, 1044d, 6a9c. 
WOMEN 89-1039d; academic 
advance 88-1040b, 80-537d. 
31-1226b, 30-469o: Church of 
England 38-1038c, S0-677d. 
672d: CivU Service 33-1047a, 
10.l025d, a3-1048a. 1051b; 

Ceeoho-Siovakia »30-7 00b; 
drunkenness, convictions 31- 
774a; emaneiitetion in Chintt 
30^66c; Irish poUties ^ 


lOOh 

llOA,, 

educatton W-ouiQi#, 

— rin Imditk^WBeMee (UiS.): 

ao^icmd. 

— PatroIjK Set Women Pohoe* 

— 33-10444, 10540, 

Women’s Auxiliary (U.8.) 80- 
825b, 

— Auxilto Army Corps: «»• 
Queen Muy s Aiudliary, etc. 

— Auxiliary Force 33- lOMd* 

— Auxiliary Service 3S-104i^. 

— Bureau 31-J068d, 1065a: Sl- 
704a. 

— Cooperative Guild S0-747a. 

— Defence Relief Oorpe 31- 
1056a. 

— Education end Industrial 
Union 31«850q. 

— Emergency Corps 33-1054o. 
1061b; 30^2864; 

— EMPLOTMBNT 33-10454; 

agriculture (1917-8) 30*80b; 
competition with men 80-820c; 
engineering trade 33- 1055a, 
Sp-820oi employment ex- 
changes 3t-885a; equal pay 
31-1041a: infimt mortality 
affected 31-464C 468d; muni- 
tions work M- 1017a, 33- 

10d5a, 31^7190; training 30- 
822b, 823b; war increase 31- 
7094. 713b. 3l^1005b: v^es 
8a.943a, 74lb, 31-722a; Webb 
report 33-9034; welfare work 
fur 83:0670. 

— : Legi»laiuM 31-602b: hours 
of labour Sl-388c; U.S. 3l- 
700o. 

— : Untied 8kU»9 33-1052c, 

1041b; 31-7i3a; wages 33- 
944a, 81-608d; war increase 
81-722d. 

— Employment, Central Com- 
mittee on 33- 1054a, 968b note. 

— Farm and Garden Union 33- 
1055a. 

— Forage Cortis 3t-1066a. 

— Forestry Servioe 33-lQ58b. 

— Franchise: ace Woman Suf- 
frage. 

— Freedom League 83-1054o. 

— Guild ^ Arts 30-281d. 

— Hospital Corps 33-10684. 

— Institutes, National n-1068b; 
S0-281d, 

— Land Array 31-708c, 7l6o; 

80- 80c; 33- 1055a; recruiting 
for 38-10580, 10564; U.S. 83- 
370d; working womta’s atti- 
tude 33-1048b, 1051a. 

— Legion 83-10,'>4d: 31-797C. 

— Libert Federation 38-103ikl. 

— National Health Association 

30- 652b. 

— National Land Servioe Corps 
83-1065a. 

-- Reserve Arabulanoe Corps 

81- 3430; 83-1063a, 1054d. 

— Royal Air Force 13-I066a, 
10r>7a, 835a. 

— Royal Naval Service 33- 
10.56e, 835a; 31-170d. 

— Scryioe 33-i054b. 

: — Social and Politica] Union 
S8-10a4d; 31-.59b. 

— Trade Union College 31-877d. 

— United Servioe Ltogue 33- 
1054c. 

— Volunteer Reserve 38-1054d; 

31- .342a. 

— War Agricultural Committee 
30-80b. 

— War Service Regieter M- 
1055a, 1047d. 

— WAR WORE 38-10480, 

1054a, 257b: Canada 30-558b: 
carpenters 38- 1059b’ enrolled 
33-!l055o; aon-enroued 33- 
10.57c; omnibus work 81-799d; 
railway servioe 3t*220o; 
V.A.D. work 30*246b; Y.M.- 
C.A. SS-IOM. 

— : United Fstates 3t-1064b. 
896d. 1048a; food conservation 
8l-98d; Land Army 81-37()d; 
thrift 33-872b. 

Wonokhaus (German ffrin) 38- 
69b. 

WoodJ?. Derwent 38-3884. 

— . J. J, 3l-74to* 

— , MEE. JOHN 8i-l065b. 
LEONARD 38-lCl6db. 7dlb. 

900o, 51b. 

— , Robert William 3l-550d. 

William 33-6e0a. y 

Wood alcohol 33-146a. 
Woodbridge, F. J. E. 33-95e; 30- 
426a. 

engruvihg SB^b. 


See page 114$ tor explanation of Index eyetentn 
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w^p)dpn.ii$o,i{ 

|»jUp : ttxiriMst: 
ceiiuioie extrAoi 
Woodr6(fe/A. J. il*!208oi Wh 

wS^Qv, Thon^ as**ioi6d, 

Wbodi-tiff, L.T. 'W-H 38 b. 
Wfiods, Frank Theodore #0- 


-.MiJMABlT L. tt-lOftBb; 

Woodstock, Can. I0«548n (t»b|e). 

N.H. Sl-llO^. ' 
Woodward, A. 10^14^0; 

B 1-12C. 

mmT tt^ioeeb. 

— BOEAOB B. il*10e6b. 
Woodward Aet (1020) M-g8c. 
WOOL tl-*I060b, 148a (iubfe)'. 

30-83a; Australia 10-307a; 
dyeing 80*860d; France tl> 
li4d; Nova Beotia Sl-116la; 
Biberia M->468a; B.Afrioa 
a9>530c: U.B. aS-148d (table). 

— Control Board 82- 1069a. 
WOOLDEXDQB. BAEET 

mila 82-107;kl. 

Woollar, lake, Kashmir 81-453h. 
Woolley, Charles I^onard 80- 
178a; 82-680o. 

Woolly aphis: see Sohisoneuria 
lonigera. 

Woolwich, Lond. 80-21 la, 05d, 
244d 

WOOLWOETH, nUNX WIK- 
fleld 88-1074a. 

Woolworth Building, N.Y. Bi- 
ll lOd; SO-1870. 184 Plate III. 
Woonsocket, R.I. S8-208d. 
Wootton, H. E. S0-19fic. 
Worcester, Mass. 81-864d: 82- 
8.04h (table), 9d. 


Wm^eastcf^, Woros, 

(table). 

Ea*. 

W^ea,Erc^600a. 

1 1 A . 

— , JOBH i 2 <^ 1074 b, 

W5rgl. Aus, 8i-730d. 

Workors* control: tee Control, 
indutdrial. 

— Ktluoatipnal Assobiation 80* 

— n-877d. 

— International tMUistriid' llmon 
82-7580. 

University (Fbiladelpfcia) it- 


Workhouse ,(U.K.): see Institu- 
tion. 

Working Pi^le’s Noh-PaiHisan 
Political Lesfue Minnesota) 
88-876b. ^ 

Workmen's and Sdtdiers* Coun- 
cils 81-274d. 

Workmen’s Compensation (War 
Addition) Acts (1917-19) 81- 
694n, 4g7b. 

— (Dompensaiion Acts (U.S.) 
81-1 n6c; 80-73ed, 616a; 88- 
026a; description Sl-503a. 

Work or Fight Laws (1917-18) 
81-1 117b; 88-371a. 

Workshop Committees 81-720o. 

WOELD WAE, TBI 88-1076o: 
Origins 88-107 6c, 81-25b, 26o, 
267c, 135d, 88-97O0; ^ir war- 
fare S0-87a, 17a, 50a. Sl-83a;* 
ammunition 80-84o, 81-31 lb, 
80-1 10a foil.; artillery M- 
248a foU.; blockade 80-464d: 
British Empire : see below; 
camouflage 80-542b; casualties: 
see below; cavalry 81-1007b 
foil.. lOlOc; coast defences 80- 
718d; cost 81- 1050c, 88-362d, 
80-081 b; currency affected 81- 
40c, 483a; dogs, use of S0-850a; 


81-Oeb, 80-5d2d; 

81-207b; gu^S^jaild, 88- 
2750. 48ad7^6b; infaniry 81- 
469b: insuranee manet 81- 
4P6b, 4004 i intelKgeoee service 
81-6044 M.; laboiir lOfected 
81.6d4b, mb foil.; inape. 81- 
842o; marine forces 8x^844b; 
medals and decorations 81- 
889d; mecMeal care i0-84ad 
foil., U-md, 902e. 008d. M- 
256a; ttihe-la^hg 81-95^, It- 
61 2b; motor development 8i- 
987^ I004d: rntinitions il- 
lOlSe; haval history 8i-tO06d, 
S0-6c, 740d, 88-005b; ordnance 
81-U77C. ^.383a foil; Pan-Ts- 
lamic movement 88-28c: paup- 
erism diminished 88- 1 28b; 
prices (U.K.) 88-14lo: prlsonr* 
ers 88-1504; propaganda 88- 
176a; railways (U 88-2J10a. 
81 -766c; Red Cross 88-25Ga; 
shipbuilding 88-426a, 455a, 

468d: siege warfare 88-47()ti.; 
signalling 88-486c; socialist 
parties n-605a, 81-.*>43a; sub- 
marine cables 88-600b; supply 
and transport Sl-400b, OHM, 
88-618d, 960b: surveying 88- 
622o, 628a; tactics 88-658(1; 
tanks t8-677c; unemployment 
during and after 88-834c; 
United States : see below: unity 
of command 80-277a foil. 

WOELD WAE, TBI: British 
Empire: Australia 80-309a: 
Canada 80-556b, 560c; India 
81-438a, 440c, 450a. 451a; 

Now Zealand 81-1 124o; South 
Africa S8-547a, 27ab. 

— : United SttUee S0-266d; 88- 
891d; cost 88-866a; railways 
affected S8-233d; Red Cross 
88-257d. 


WOEiitl^WAm. TBli<7abttatttW.> 
British •O-BIM: J^bh 90r 
21<*c; Qe^an 8p-^8b: Italian 
80^^5<n Russian 88-22^1; 11.8. 
80.227d, 24j8e, |l-845a. 

— , ate under niitnes of 

countnes, oampaigns, battles, 

Wwrm (wed.) M-dhOb. 

Wormald (baoteridlogist) 80- 
478d, 

WormdiW, Ger. 81-869c. 
Woroehta, Oal. 81-808a. 
Worsdell, Wilson Crosfield 80- 
483a. 

Worsley (explwer) Bb-Iii&i 
Worthington-Evans, 8ir L.: see 
Evans. 

Worthy Down, Hants. 8l-102]d. 
Wortley (bheh^t) 80-479b. 
Wosseflen, town, Poland 81- 
872d. 

Wounded Allies Relief Oommittee 
88-1061C. 

Wonnda, treatment of 8l-907b, 
690d; 8S-848c; 80-137a; anti- 
septics 80-1.5>ld; bacterial in- 
fection 80-362d; heart 31-346e; 
nerve injuricss 81-1()94 r. See 
also Surgery in the War. 
Woynice, Pol. 80-888 II. (IW). 
Woyrsch, Remus von 81-787c: 

80-809C, 002c, 004c. 865b. 
W.R.A.P.: ee« Women’s Royal 
Air Force. 

WEAKGIL, PITBE NICBO- 
laievieh 88-1088a, 327b, 830e; 
80-827a. 

Wraugel isls., Arot. 80-100a; 
88-407a. 

Wrangell, mi., Alsk. 80- 103b. 
WEINBDET, BlimY B. 

Buckley, 1st baron 88- 1089b. 
“ Wrens tee Women’s Royal 
Naval Service. 

WEIOHT, BIE ALMEOTH B. 

88-1080b; S0-164c: tubercu- 
losis 88-784a; typhoid 8a-905b; 
wounds 81-8990, 907b. 


WHEAiBIHBI 

W^ht, Charlen tr 

Writing (art) 8 l>- 2 flJM, 

Wi oboTn, Pol. 81-8724. 

Wrong, George M. 80^860a, d: , 
W^rtmght iron 80-1 2Se.. 

W’ry-neok (nud.) ill-12i6b. ;■ 
W.aF.lJ,: see Women's S«»cial. 

and Political Union. 

Wuclmim, China 81-3^360. 

Wulff, ^lorild 80-189e. 
Wglv ergham, Bdg. 81-8Hc. 
WrmDT, WhiBfiLM MAX 88 - 
10894, 100a. 

W^i Pei-fn (general) 80-662a. 
Warm, Emanuel 81,-274c. 
"~i.jG en. Wensel von 81-604c. 
WBETTIMBBEO, Ger. 88- 
I089d; 81-232b;K0-420d. * 

Wu Ting-fang 80-657b. 

W.V.R.: Women's Volunteer 

Reserve. 

Wyo, Kent 88-13Ca. 

— , riv., Eng. and Whales 88-454 a. 
W^yelica (Wielicaku), Poi. 80- 
888 ir. (03). 

Wylie, Doughty 80-106a. 

Wylli e, Sir W. Curson 81-434b 
WTODHAM, 8 XB OBAELB 8 
SS-lOOOd; 80-854C. 

— . QBOEdB SS-l(KK)d. 
WTOMINO state. U .S.88-109]b; 
81-67 la; forests 81-H)5b; hos- 
pitals 81-386d; oil 88-730. 

'• Wyoming ” (battleship) 88- 
436b. 

Wystiniec, lake, Pol. 81-872c. 
Wyszkow, Pol. 80-888 1. (1)3). 
— Pass. Pol. 80-888 II. (F3). 
W’’y8*ogrod, Pol. 80-888 1. (C8). 
Wytschaete, Belg. 88-1098 (C6); 
80-267b. 271b; 81-814d; 88- 
1101b, 1104b, 981c. 

Wysnica, Pol. 80-888 II. (El). 


XanthophyU 80-477d. 

Xavier of Parma, Prince 80-339b. 
X-chromosome Sl-202a: S8-419b. 


X disease (heart) Sl-350o. 

Xenia, O. 81-1 173d. 

X-rays 88-223d: 81-183o; carbon 
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BEILBY, Sm GEORGE tHOMAS, F.R.S., LL.D., D.8e, (G.T.B.) 
Director of Fuel Research, Department of Scienti^c and 
Industrial Research. See the biographical article: BsilOy, 
Sir George Thomas. 

Fuel. 

BELL, AUBREY FITZGERALD. (A.F.G.B.) Author of Portugal 
of the, P(trtnguese; Studies in Pprtuguese Literature; etc, 
Portugal. 

BENTON, ELBERT JAY, Ph.D. (E.J.B.^) Professor of History in 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. Author of 
The Wabash Trade RoUld; Intefndtipdal Law and Diplomacy 
of the Spanish- American War* Joint-author of Introductory 
A merican History; History of the United States, 

Ohio. 

BERTHAUT, GENERAL HENRI. (H.Be.) Sub-Chief of the 
General Staff of the French Army, 1903-12. Author of La 
Carte de France; Topologie; De la Marne d la Mer du Nord; 
VErreur de JQJ4; etc. 

Western European Front Campaipss (in part). 

BEST, OTMAR (O.B.) Member of the Staff of the Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung. 

Germany (Political History, in part). 

BETHELL, BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY ARTHUR. C.M.G. 

(H.A.B.) I.ate Royal Field Artillery. Author of Modern 
Guns and Gunnery; Modern Artillery in the Field. 

Artillery (in part). 

BETTELHEIM, ANTON, Dr.Juris. (A.B.) 

Austrian Empire (Literature and Drama), 

BEVERIDGE, SIR WILLIAM HENRY, K.C.B., MJl., B.C.L. 

(W.H.B.) Director of London School of Economics and 
Political Science. Formerly Permanent Secretary of the 
Ministry of Food. Author of Unemployment: A Problem 
of Industry; etc. 

Food Supply (in part); Rationing (in part). 

BBZA, MARCV, L.^SL. (M.B.*) Lecturer at King’s College, 
London. Author of O Viata; Din Anglia; Papers on the 
Rumanian People and Literature; etc. 

Rumania (Literature). 

BISHOP, JOSEPH BUCKLIN. (J.B.Bi.) Secretary to the Panama 
Canal Commission, 1905^14. Author of The Panatha Gate- 
way. 

Panama Canal. 

BLACKMAN, VERNON HERBERT, Sc.D., P.R.S. (V.pi.B ) 
Professor of Plant Physiology and Pathology in the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology. 

Botany (General Physiology). 

BLAGDBN, CHARLES OTTO, M.A. (C.O.B:) Reader in Malay 
in the University of London and in the School of Oriental 
Studies, London Institution. 

Austric Family of Languages. 

BLANCHARD, RALPH HAFRUB. (R.H.B.) Assistant Pityfeiwor 
of Insurance at Columbia University. Author of Liability 
and Compensation Insurance. 

Insurance (United States). 

BLAND, JOHN OTWAY PERCY. G O PRO Author of CAi‘«o, 
Japan and Korea; Houseboat Days in China. Joint-author 
of China under the Empress Dowager. Served in (rhinese 
Maritime Customs, 1883-96. Shanghai Correspondent for 
The Times, 1897-1910. 

China; Hankow; Hart, Sir Robert; Manchuria; Mongolia; 
Shanghai; Tibet; Tientsin, • 

BLENNERHASSETT, CAPTAIN WILLIAM LEWISr D.s!o., 
O.B.E. (W.L.R.) French Croix de Guerre* Acting British 
Vice-Consul at Koyno, Lithuania. 1 

Finland; Isvolsky, A. P.; Lithuania. , , 

BLUME, WILHELM VON, Dr.Juris. (W.v.B;) Professor of 
Law in the University of TQbingen; Authbr of FamUienrecht 
des Biitgerlichen Gesetzbuchs; Erhreckt de^ MrgfiSMiJittn Gth 
setzbuchs. Cooperated in the drafting of the Constitution 
of Wttrttemberg, 1919, 

Baden; Bavaria (in part); Thuringia; Wilrttemberg* 

BOEHM. FRITZ. (F.B.*) On the staff of the Peiasche AUgemeine 
Zeitung. 

Germany (Reform of the School System). 


The Initials in brackets indicate the Signatures adopted to distinguish the Contributors. 
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BOOKmCi’ 

History in We»tw Roseitw luniwiwlj'; C!itvttott 4 * Ohio. 
Author of The Rmluikmary PMSi 4 H TkS Teaek- 

.-r;,- -r ■- m 

BOlIRSOIfi S'JtlFt Commimriat Gonera! 

of the French Republic at Strasbourg. 

Alsace-Lorraine; Prance (in part). 

mmMtx AMTBm won, S«.a (AX.Bo.) Profewor of Bta- 
tistics in the University of London. Author of Elements of 
JSUsiisHcs; 0 af^ m ihe United Kingdom; etc. 

Cost of living; Prices (in part); Wages (in part). 

BOYD, WtLUAU RENWBTN, A.M., Ph.D. (W.K.B.) Professor 
of History, Trinity College, Durham, N.C. Jomt-editor of 
7 'he South Atlantic Quarterly. Author of A History of 
North Carolina^ iy 8 s-^i 86 o; etc. 

Virginia. 

mXWOB^ HERBERT. (H.B.*) Formerly Editorial Writer on The 
Chtcago Tribune. 

Newspapers ( United States); Railway Stations. 

BRANDT. LILIAN, M.A. (L.Br.) Author of Social Aspects of 
TuherculoSis; Causes i Poverty; Deserted Families; etc. 
United States {Social and Welfare Work, in part). 

bridges, CAPtAlN HEMY DALRTMPLE, D.S.O., R.N. 
(H.D.B.). . 

Submarine Mines (in part), 

bright, sir CHARLES, ?.R.S.B.. M.InstC.E,, M.LE,E., 
F.S.S., F.Su8t.8. (C.Br:*) Author of Submarine Telegraphs; 
Imperial Tetegrapkic Commutiicaiion; Telegraphy, Aeronau- 
tics and War; etc. 

Submarine Cable 7 'elegraphy. 

BROCKHAtJSEN, CARL, Dr.Juris. (C.Br.) Professor of the 
Science of Administration in the University of Vienna. 

A ustrian Empire (in part ) j Badeni, K.; Lammasch, H.; Lueger, 
Karl. 

BROOKS, ALFRED H., B.Sc., D.Sc. (A.H.Br.) Geologist, U.S. 
Geological .Survey. In charge of geologic and topographic 
surveys and investigations of mineral resources of Alaska. 
Vice-chairman of the first Alaska Railroad Commission. 
Alaska. 

BROOKS, ROBERT PRESTON, Ph.D. (R.P.B.) Dean of the 
School of Commerce, University of Georgia; formerly Pro- 
fessor of History. Author of A History of Georgia; The 
Agrarian Revolution in Georgia; etc. 

Georgia {U.S. A.). 

BROWN, FRANK HERBERT, C.LE, (F.H.Br.) On the Staff 
of The Times for Indian Affairs. London Correspondent of 
The Times of India. Formerly Assistant Editor of the 
Bombay Gazette and Editor of the Indian Daily Telegraph, 
Lucknow. 

Aga Khan; Bikaner, Maharaja of; Gokhale, G. K.; Hydera- 
Im, Nizam of; Mehta, Sir P. M.; Tilak, B. G. 

BROWN, ROBERT N. RITDMOSE, D.Sc. (R.N.R.B.) Member 
of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition, 1902-4, 
and of the Scottish Arctic Expeditions, 1909, 1912 and 1914. 
Lecturer m Geography, University of Sheffield. Author of 
Spitsbergen, etc. Joint-author of The Voyage of the Scotia. 
Aland Islands; Arctic Regions; Siberia; Spitsbergen, 

BROWN, WALTER LANGDON, M.A,, M.D. (Cantab.), F.R.C.P. 

(W.L.B.*) Physician, with <;harge of Out-Patients, to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital (London). Physician to the 
Metropolitan Hospital, etc. Author of Physiological Prin- 
ciffles in Treatment; The Sympathetic Nervous System in 
Disease; etc. 

Sympathetic Nervous System. 

BROWNLEEf JOHN, M.A., H.D., D.Sc. (J.Bro.) Director of 
Statistics, Medical Research Council. 

Epidemiology (in part). 

BRUCC 0 LERJ| GItrSEPPE. (G.B,*) Barrister-at-Law. Author of 
La Siciha di oggi; Dal conflittd europeo alia guerra nostra; etc. 
Italian Literature. 

BUCK, SOLON JUSTUS, Ph.p. (S.J.B.) Superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society. As^iate Professor of History 
in the University of Minnesota. Author of The Granger 
Movement; Illinois in j8j8; The Agrarian Crusade; etc. 
Minnesota. 

BUCKLE, GEORGE EARLE, M*A., Hoii.LL.D. (G.E.B.) Formerly 
Scholar of New College and Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. Editbr of The Times, Author of Life 

«|f Disraeli (vols, 3, 4, 5, and 6). See the biographical article; 
Buckle, George Eai^e. 

As^ith, H* R.; Balfour, A. J,; Carson, Sir Edward; Cecil, 


Lori; SngUik Sfitwy Gruyfi iffh gM; Groy, K»j- 

' tpu^l; Haldane, Lora; ffemkrs&H, Arthur Lansdowne, sth 
Marquess; Law, A. Bpnor; tdopd tkorge; D.; Long, Lord; 
Lyttelton, Alfred; McKenna, Regimm; Milner, viscount; 
Hiorley of Blaekhum, Viscount; Rhondda, Viscount. 
BUIK»LSt--JOENSON, CAPTAIN VIVIAN. (V.B.-J.) Entered 
Rifle Brigade, 1913, Served in France, 1914-5. G.H.Q., 
1916. Aide-de-Cainp to Governor-Cieneral of Canada, 
1916-8. Officer of the War Cabinet, 1916-9. Air Ministry, 
ioi9-2r. 

Aehmutics (Control of Air Trajfic). 

BURLS, GEORGE ARTHUR, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Auto,Eng. 

(G.A.Bu.) Author, and Joint-author with Sir Dugald Clerk, 
of works on jtitornal combustion engines. 

Internal Combustion Engines. 

BURNETT, SIR EDWARD NAPIER, K.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S., 
F.R.C.P.(Ed^.). (N.B,j Director of Hospital ^rvices. 
Joint Council of the British Red Cross and the Order of 
St. John. Formerly Chairman, Hospitals Economy Com- 
mittee, War Office. 

Hospitals {United Kingdom)-, Medicine, International. 
BURNETT-HITCHCOCK, MAJOR-GENERAL BASIL FERGU- 
»SON, C3., D.S.Q. (B.B.-H.) Director-General of Mobil- 
ization and Recruiting, War Office. 

Army (British); United Kingdom (Post War Army). 
BURPEE, LAWRENCE JOHNSTON.^ (LJ.B.) Secretary, Cana- 
dian Section, International Joint Commission. Formerly 
Librarian of the Ottawa Public Library. Author of Bibliogra- 
phy of Canadian Fiction; A Little Book of Catiatiian Essays; 
Centnry of Canadian Sonnets; etc. 

Canada (English Canadian Literature). 

BUTLER., HAROLD BEMSFORD, C.B., MA. (H.B.B.) Deputy- 
Director, International Labour Office, League of Nations, 
h^orrnerly Principal Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Labour. 
Member of the British Delegation at the Peace Conference. 
International Labour Organization. 

BUTLER, NICHOLAS MURRAY. Ph.D., LL.D. (Cantab.), Jur.D., 
Hon.D.Litt.(Oxon.). (N.M.B.) See the biographical article: 
Butler, N. M. 

Columbia University; Education (United States, in part). 

CALLAHAN, JAMES MORTON, A.M., Ph.D. (J.M.C.*) Professor 
of History and Political Science and Dean of West Virginia 
University. Author of Neutrality of the American Lakes; 
Cuba and International Relations; History of West Virginia. 
West Virginia. 

CALLENDAR, HUGH LONGBOURNE, MJl., LL.D., C.B.S., 
F.R.S. (H.L.C.) Professor of Physics in the Imperial Col- 
lege of Science, South Kensington. Author of Properties of 
Steam; 2 'hermodynamic J'heory of Turbines. 

Heat. 

CALLWELL, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR CHARLES EDWARD, 
K.C.B. (C.E.C.) Director of Military Operations, War 
Office, 1914-6. Author of Small Wars; Military Operations 
and Maritime Preponderance; The Dardanelles; etc. 
Dardanelles Campaign; Kitchener, Lord; Staff, Military; 
'Turkish Campaigns (Mesopotamia); Ypres-Yser, Battles of 
(Part III.). 

CANA, FRANK RICHARDSON, F.R.G.S. (F.R.C.) Editorial 
Staff, I ith edition of the Encyclopcjcdia Britannica. Editorial 
Staff of The Times. Author of South Africa from the Great 
Trek to the Union; Problems of Exploration; Africa; The 
Sahara in iqtc; The Great War in Europe; etc. 

Abyssinia; Africa; Angola; Belgian Congo; Cairo; Cameroon; 
Cape Province; Dahomey; Delagoa Bay; East African Mili- 
tary Operations; Egypt (in part); Eritrea; Ganitna; German 
East Africa; German South-West Africa; Kenya Colony; 
Liberia; Mauritius; Merriman, J. X.; Natal; Nyasaland; 
Orange Free State; Portuguese East Africa; Rhodesia; Senussi; 
Sierra Leone; Somaliland; South Africa (in part); Sudan (in 
part); Suez Canal; Tanganyika Territory; Togoland; Trans- 
vaal; Tripoli; Uganda; Zanzibar. 

CANNY, GERALD BAIN, B.A. (G.B.C.) Assistant Secretary, 
Inland Revenue Department, Somerset House. 

Excess Profits Duty ( United Kingdom). 

CARTER, A. CECIL (d. 1921). (A.C.Ca.) Formerly Superin- 
tendent of Siamese Government Students at the Siamese 
Legation, London. Sometime Principal of King’s College, 
Bangkok. 

Siam. 

CARTER, REV. HENRY. (H.Ca.) Member of British Central 
Licensing Control Board (Lkpior Traffic), 1916-21. Author 
of The Control of the Drink Trade; The Church and the New 
Age; etc. 

Inquor Laws and Liquor Control {United Kingdom). 


The Initials in ira^kets indicate the Signatures adopted to distinguish the Contributors. 



PriftcipUs ^ pstral Se^mics; 
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CASTBLUm, AiOO, M.Dm M.H.CiP. (A.CtO 

l^n<k»n SchcH>l tiiif Fbriwijrly Pwibsib^ 

Tropical Medicine* Ceylon Medical School. Author (with Dr. 
A. J . Chalmers) of Manual o/ Ttapical Medicine; etc. ^ 
Typhus Fever, 


CASTBLIANO, G. (G.C.) Author of Iniredusiane alio studio delle 
o^re di B, Croce (19^0). 

Croce t Benedeiio (in part). 

CATOW. B. S. (E.S.C.) Editor of Tobacco, 

Tobacco, 

CAVE.BROWWB-CAVB, WIKG COMMANDER T. R,, C.B.E., 
R.A.F., F.R.Ae.S., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.I.NA. (C;b.C.) In 
charge of Airship Experiment and Research at the Admiralty 
and the Air Ministry. Lecturer in Airship Engineering, 
Imperial College of Science. Airship Member of the Aero- 
nautical Research Committee. Formerly Engineer Olhcer, 
R.N. Airship Pilot, 1915. In charge of Non-rigid Airship 
Design and Construction at Kingsnorth, 1914-8. 

Aeronautics (Airships), 

CECa, RT.-HON. LORD ROBERT, M.P. (R.C.) Representative 
of (Jreat Britain on the League of Nations Commission at 
the Peace Conference, 1919. Representative of South Africa 
at the Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1920. Chairman of the League of Nations Union. See the 
biographical article: Cecil, Lord Robert. 

League of Nations, 

CHAMBERLAIN. COLONEL WESTON P. (W.P.C.) Army Medi- 
cal Corps, U.S. Army. 

Army Medical Service (United States), 

CHAMBERS, SIR THEODORE GBRVASE, E.B.B., Aasoc.R.S. 
M.j F.S.L, F.G.S. (T.G.Cir.) Vice-chairman and late Con- 
troller of the National (War) Savings Committee, Great 
Britain. 

Savings Movement. 

CHANDLER. CHARLES LYON, A.B. (C.L.C.) Curator of South 
American History and Literature in the Harvard College 
Library. Manager of the Foreign Commercial Department 
of the Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia. Author 
of Inters American Ac(fuaintances, 

Argentina; Buenos Aires; Paraguay; Uruguay, 


CHATAIGNEAU, YVES. (Y.C.) American Distinguished Service 
Cross. Knight of the Legion of Honour. Lecturer in the 
University of Belgrade. Author of ** V Emigration Ven~ 
dienne"; Annates de Ghgyaphie, igiy; **La YougoSlavief* 
Annates de Giographie, igsj. 

Balkan Peninsula (in part), 

CHILCOTT, ELLERY CHANNING, M.S. (E.C.C.) Chief of Dry 
Lands Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington. 

United States (Agriculture) , 

CHILDS, W. J. (W.J.C.*) T.ate of the Intelligence Department of 
the Admiralty (Geographical Section). 

Armenia: Azerbaijan; Cilicia; Georgia; Ottoman Empire; 
Straits (Dardanelles and Bosporus)] Turkey (Nationalist), 

CHISHOLM, HUGH, M.A. (H.Ch.) Formerly Scholar of 
Corpus Chri>iti Collejre, Oxford. Editor of the loth, nth 
and 1 2th editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Fi- 
nancial Editor of The Times^ 1913-20. See the biographical 
article: Chisholm, Hugh. 

English History (rgi0'-2); English Literature (in part); 
Finance; George V,; Holaen^ Sir E, H,; Montessori System; 
World War (Introductory), 

CHREE, CHARLES. Sc.D., LL.D., F.R.S. (C.Ch.) Assistant 
Director, Meteorological OlTice, Kew. Past President, Physi- 
cal Society of London. Hughes Medallist, Royal Society, 
Magnetism^ Terrestrial, 

CHRISTIE, A. H. (A.H.C,*) Late Director, Westminster Technical 
Institute. 

Arts and Crafts (in part). 

CHRISTOPHELSMEIER,CARL,BX,M.A.,Ph.D. (C.C.*) Head 
of the Department of History and Political Science in the 
University of South Dakota. Author of The First Revolu- 
tionary Step (June 17, lySg)] The Fourth of August, etc. 
South Dakota, 

ICHURCH, ARTHUR HARRr, MX, D.Sc. (A.H.Ch.) University 

• Lecturer in Botany, Oxford. 

Botany (General Morphology). 


CLEVELAND, FtUPDElUCK itEEi^ 

(F.A.Cl.) Professor of United States CitisedkhipJ Maxwell 
Foundattonf Boston IJbiwerih'ty^ ' Au^votC^g^ilt^^ 
racy; First Lessomin Finance; etc; 

Boston; Massachusetts. i ^ 


CLIFFORD, SIR HUGH, GiXMiQ; of 

In the Federated Malay States Civil Service, 1883-1^3; in 
the West Indies, 1903»7; in C^lon; as Colonial ^retary, 
ipo7-i2. Governor of the Gold Coast, 1912^. Administered 
the British ^here of Ocoupation ip Tpgoland throughout 
the World War. Author of t» Brawn Bumatiity; 

Further India; The German Colonies; &Lb. 

Ashanti; Gold Coast; Nigeria, 


CLOSE, COLONEL SIR CHARLES FREDERICK, K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M«G., F.R.S. (C.F.Cl.) Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey of the United Kingdom. Author of Text Book of 
Topographical Surveying, 

Map; Surveying (iu part). 

COLE, GEORGE DOUGLAS HOWARD, MA. (G.D.H.C.) 
Formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Hon. Secre- 
tary, Labour Research Department. Author of The Wetrld 
of Ijibour; Self-Government in Industry; Guild Socialism Re- 
stated; Social Theory; etc. 

Guild Socialism; Socialism; Wage System in Industry, 

COLE, GRENVILLE ARTHUR JAMES, F.R.S., P.G.S. (G.A.J.C.) 
Profe^r of Geology in the Royal College of Science for 
Ireland. Author of Aids in Practical Geology; Open-Air 
Studies in Geology; etc. 

Geology (Structural and StraHgraphkal), 


COLE, MARGARET ISABEL (Mrs. G. D. H. Cole). (M.I.C.) 
Correspondence Secretary of the Labour Research Depart- 
ment, London, 1917-20. 

ProJU-Sharing and Co-Partnership (in part); Trade Unions 
(in part). 


COLLIER, THEODORE, Ph.D* (T.C.) Professor of European 
History in Brown University, U.S. A. 

Rhode Island, 


COLLINGWOOD, R. G., M.A.. F.S.A. (R.G.C.) Fellow and Tutor 
of Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Luxemburg, 

COLLINS, VARNUM LANSING, A.M. (V.L.C.) Secretary of 
Princeton University and Clerk of the University Faculty, 
Author of The Continental Congress at Princeton; Guide to 
Princeton; etc. 

Princeton University, 

COLLIS, EDGAR LEIGH, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), M.R.C.P, (Lond.). 

(E.L.C.) Mansel Talbot Professor of Preventive Medicine, 
Welsh National School of Medicine. Late Director (Welfare 
and Health), Ministry of Munitions, ILM, Medical Inspector 
of Factories. 

Industrial Medicine; Welfare Work in Industry, 

COLLYER, BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN JOHNSTON, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. (J.J.C.) Late Chief of the General Staff, 
Union of South Africa. 

German South-West Africa; South Africa (Defence), 

COMMONS, JOHN ROGERS. A.B., A.M., LL.D. (J.R.Co.) 
Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin. Author of 
Documentary Ilistory of A merican Industrial Society; History 
of Labor in the United States; Principles of Labor Legislation; 
etc. 

A rbitration and Conciliation ( United States ) ; Hours of Labour 
(United StatesV, Labour Legislation (United States)^, Labojur 
Supply and Regulation (United States)] Profit-Sharing and 
Co-Partnership (United States)] Strikes and Lockouts (United 
States)] Trade Unions (United Sta4es)] Unemployment (United 
States)] United States (Labour Movement)] Wages {UniUd 
States), 

CONGER, COLONEL ARTHUR LATHAM, U.S* Amy. (A.L*C^ 
Distinguished Service Medal (U.S.A.), C.M.G. Legibri of 
Honour. Formerly Co-editor of The Military Historian and 
Economist, 

Army (United States); Champagne, Battles in (in part); 
Meuse- Argonne, Battle of; Western European Front Carn- 
paigns (in part); Wbl^e, Battles in {Part II), 

CONSTABLE, WUXUM GEORGE, M-A. (W.G.C.^) Fellow of 
St John’s CQll€«e, Cambridge. Barrister-at-law. Lecturer at 
the Wallace Collection. 

Bterhohm, Max; Etesnard, P, A,; Painting (in part). 
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Author of ChtWs Bpok af Ari{ A ^ i 

iCOOi:£|(»t;nMKr Jnlbi^ MJl. 

^fOkonO, Wdhw oi Mag- 

a^len Col^ge» Oxford. Author of Smss Tramd und Siviss 
Guide-Mlm Jfoms S^mkr ei M^ms de uV AlpiM 
jUsgWm jrjfoo; the Alps in NiUur$ and Etislary; Alpine 
jSJww; etc. j^itor of the Cpimhers* Gwide^ 

^tzerldndL, 

COIUOONNIBR. OBNER/IL VICTOR IrOtUB £MIL 1 ER. ( V L.E.C.) 
See the vbiograidiical articki Coiu>ON|4iBai Victoe Louis 

Argonne. 'BatUes gf the; Army (Fr^h); Frontiers, BatUes of 
the {Part WoBpre, Battles in (in part). 

COTTON, HENRY EVAN AUGUSTE, C.LE., L.C.C. (H.E.A.C.) 
Formerly Scholar of lesus College, Oxford, and Advocate of 
the High Court at Calcutta. Au^or of Calcutta Old and New. 
Late Editor of India. 

Banerjea, Sir S.; Gandhi, M. K.; Tagore, R. 

COURTNEY, JANET ELIZABETH, O.R.E., J.P. (Mrs. W. L. 
Couetney). (J.E.C,) Author of Free Thinkers of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Joint-author of Pillars of Empire, Joint- 
editor of Index to the nth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 

Women {United Kingdom)', Women Police {United Kingdom). 

CRAM, RALPH ADAMS, Lttt.D. (Princeton)* LL.D. (Yale). 
FtR.G.Si (R.A.C.) Fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects and of the North British Academy of Arts. Hon. 
Correst>Qnding Member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Associate of the National Academy. Member of 
the American Institute of Arts and Letters. Supervising 
Architect, Princeton University. Member of the firm of 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. Authpr of Church Building; 
The Ruined A bbeys of Great Britain; etc. See the biographi- 
cal article: Cram, Ralph Adams. 

Architecture {United States), 

CREAGH-^SBORNE, CAPTAIN mNK, R.N., C.B. (F.C..O.) 
Director, Admiralty Compass Department. 

Compass. 

CROSS, CHARLES FREDERICK, B.Sc.,F.R.S. (C.F.C.) Analyt- 
ical and Consulting Chemist. Member of the hrm of Cross & 
Bevan. Joint-author, (with E. J. Bevan) of Researches on 
Cellulose; Text- Book of Papermaking, 

Cellulose; Fibres. 

CROY, HOMER. (H.Cr.) Author of How Motion Pictures are 
Made. 

Cinematograph. 

CR02IER, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. D., R.GJI. (C.D.C.) 
Late Director of Inspection of High Explosives, Ministry of 
Munitions. 

Explosives (in part). 

CUMMINS, STEVENSON LYLE, M.D., LL.D., C.B., C.M.G. 

(S.L.C.) Colonel, Arnw Medical Service (retired). David 
Davies Professor of Tuberculosis, University Colley of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire. Principal Medical Oraccr, 
King Edward VII. Welsh National Association. 

Influenza, 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM JAMES. A.M. (W.J.C.) Connected 
with several American railroads in operating and executive 
capacities, ic)oo-i6. Professor of Transportation at Harvard. 
Assistant Director of Operation, U.S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, 1918-^. 

Railways {United States), 

CVIJlC, JOVAN. g C.) Patron’s Medallist of the R.G.S. Of- 
ficcr of the Legion of Honour. Professor of Geography in 
the University of Belgrade. Author of Das Karstphaenomen; 
Grundlinien aer Geographie und Geologic von Mazedonien und 
Aliserbien; La Pininsule Balkanique. 

Balkan Peninsula (in part). 

D^AIBE, EDMUND EDWARD FOURNIER, D.Sc. (London and 
Birmingham). A.R.C.Sc., M.R.I.A. (K.E.F.D’A.) Inventor 
of the Optophone. Formerly Special Lecturer in Physics in 
the Punjab Univertity. Author of The Electron Theory; Two 
New Worlds; Contemporary Chemistry; etc. 

Optophone, 

DALE, HAmSON CLIFFORD, A.M. (H.C.D.) Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society. Professor of Economics and 
Political Seknee^ University of Idaho. Author of The 
Asiiley*SmUk Explorations and the Discovery of a Central 
Route to the Pacific: iBst3-i83Q; etc. 

Idaho, 


milIL0V,iGENERAL YGU^^^ 

DAliUNft, CKARtES ROlB^I?. 

Lecturer in Applied Physic^ 0ty and GmmM 
College, Finsbury. ot Meed for Mnginff^^l 

etc. ■■ "■ ' ■' ■ '■ ' ‘ ■' '■■■■' 

' Pyromeii^: 

DAVIDSON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN HUMPHREY, 
K,C,M.O.» C 3 ^ D.S* 0 ., M,P* (J.H,D.) Late^thRiikB* 
Meilribcr for Fareham Division of Hami:^hlre. Served 
throughout South African War. Instructor in Staff Duties at 
the Staff Collei^. On the Cieneral Staff In France, 1914-’!*. 
Artois, Battles in {in part). 

DAVIES, ALBERT EMIL, L.C.C. (A.E.D.) Hon. Lecturer in 
Business F'inanfx*, Leeds University. Fellow of the R<^al 
Economic Society. Author of The State in Business; The 
Nationalization of Railways; The Case for NaHonalization; 
Land Nationalimtion; etc. 

NaHonalization, 

DAVIS, HENRY WILLIAM CARLESS, M.A., C.B.E. (H.W.C.D.) 
Professor of Histoiy at Manchester University. Fellow and 
formerly I'utor of Balliol College, Oxford. Sometime Fellot/ 
of All Souls College, Oxford. Member of Advisory Staff of 
British delegation to the Peace Conference. 

Peace Conference, 

DAWNAY, MAJOR-GENERAL GUY PAYAN, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. (G.P.p.) Formerly Brigadier-General, Gen- 
eral Staff, Egyptian Expeditionary Force, and Director of 
Staff Duties, G.H.Q., France. 

Turkish Campaigns {Sinai). 

DEVINE, EDWARD THOBffAS, Ph.D., LL.D. (E.T.D.) Associate 
Editor of The Survey, New York, Author of Misery and its 
Causes; The Normal Life; Disabled Soldiers and Sailors; etc. 
United States {Social and Welfare Work, in part). 

DEWAR, CAPTAIN ALFRED C., R.N. (Ret), Baitt (Oxoa,). 

(A.C.D.) Gold Medallist, Royal United Service Institution. 
Late of the Historical Section, Naval Staff, Admiralty. 
Admiralty Administration {British); Blockade; Convoy; Coro- 
nel; Dogger Bank; Falkland Islands BatUe; **Goehtn and 
Breslau'*; Heligoland Bight; Jutland, Battle of; Minesweep- 
ing and Minelaying; Naval History of the War; Submarine 
Campaigns; Zeebrugge, 

DEWEY, DAVIS RICH, Ph.D,, LL.D, (D.R.D.) Professor of 
Economics and Statistics, Massachusetts Institute of I'ech- 
nology. F ormerly Secretary of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. Managing Editor of the American Economic Review. 
Author of Financial History of the United States. Editor of 
Francis Walker’s Discussions in Economics and Statistics, 
United States {Statistics). 

D»EYNCOURT, SIR EUSTACE HENRY WILLIAM TENNYSON, 
K.C.B,,F.R.S,jD.Sc. (E.T.d’E.) Commanderof thoLegioiiof 
Honour. Distinguished Service Medal (U.S. A.). Director of 
Naval Construction and Chief Technical Adviser to the 
British Admiralty. Chief Adviser on Tanks to the Ministry 
of Munitions during the World War. Vice-president of the 
Institution of Naval Architects. 

Ship and Shipbuilding. 

DIGBY. LETTICE, F.M.S. (L.D.) Author of cytological papers in 
tne Annals of Botany, Archiv fUr Zellforschung, etc. 

Botany {Cytology), 

DINES, WILLIAM HENRY, B.A. (Cantab ), F.R.Met.S., F3.Ae.S., 
F.InstP., F.R.S. (W.H.Di.) See the biographical article: 
Dines, William Henry. 

Meteorology, 

DOBELL, CLIFFORD, M^., F.R.S. (C.Do.) Protlstologiat to the 
Medical Research Council. Late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Formerly Assistant Professor of Protistology and 
Cytology, Imperial C ollege of Science, London. 

Protozoology, 

DOUGLAS, CAPTAIN HENRY PERCY, C.M.G., R.N., F.R.A.S., 
A.M.I.C.E. (H.P.D.) Assistant Hydrographerof the British 
Navy, 1919-21. 

Surveying {Nautical), 

DOUMENC, COMMANDANT A. (A.D.*) French Army Staff. 
Officer of the l^egion of Honour. D.S.O, Director of the 
French Army Mechanical Transport Service during the war. 
Author of Les Transports Automobiles sur le Front fran^ais. 
Motor Transport, Military. 

DOW, JOHN STEWART, B.Sc., A.C.G.L (J.S.D.) Assistant 
Editor of the Illuminating Engineer, Joint-author of Modern 
Illuminants and Illuminating Engineering; etc. 

Illuminating Engineering; Lighting, Electric. 


The Initials in brackets indicate the Signatures adopted to distinguish the Contributors. 
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LISI' OF CON^I;RIBUTQRS 


DOWNING, ADOUSTUS SEISSf A-B., MJk., XL.D, 

(A»S.D.) Assistant Commieniofier lor Higher Edocal^n and 
Directpr of Professional Eduqation, University of the State oi 
■ Ncwyork;' 

EduiiaPion (United SUiteSf in part), 

DOWNS, BKIAN ^TERDALE, M.A. (B.W.D.) Fellow and 
Lecturer in Mediaeval and Modern Languages and English, 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 

Cai^Mge* 

DRAGS, GEOFFREY, MX (G.Dr.) President of the Central Poor 
Law Conference, 1906. Vice-president, Koyal Statistical 
Society, 1916-8. Attached to the War Office, Military 
Intelligence Section, 1916. Author of The State and the Poor; 
Reorganization of OJkial Statistics and a Central Statistical 
CJfice; Pre-war Statistics of Poland and Lithuania; etc^ 
Poland; Public Assistance (in part). 

DRAKE, UEUTENANT-^COLONBL REGINALD JOHN, D. 8 . 0 . 
(RJ.D.) Late North Stafford Regiment and General Staff. 
IrUelUgencc, Military (Secret Servic^. 

DUFFIELD, W. O. (W.G.D.) Profeiwor of Physics, University 
College, Reading. " 

Moseley f IL G. J, 

DUNIWAY, CLYDE AtTOUSTTO, Ph.D., LL.D. (C.A.D.) Presi- 
dent of Colorado College, Colorado Springs^ Colo. 

Colorado, 

DDTT, R. PALME, (R.P.D.) late Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Author of The Tuto Internationals, Editor of The 
Labour International Handbook, 

Communism; International t The. 


EDDINGTON, ARTHUR STANLEY, M.A., M.Sc., F.R.S. 

(A.S.E.) Plumian Professor of Astronomy .and Ej^rimentai 
Philosophy and Director of the Observatory, Cambridge. 
Author of Stellar Movements and the Structure of the Uni- 
mrse; SpOce^ Time and Gravitation, 

Astronomy, 

EDDISON, ERIC RUCKER, B.A. (E.R.E.) Controller of the 
Profiteering Act Department of the Board of Trade (London). 
Profiteering (United Kingdom), 

SDRIDGE-GRBEN, FREDERICK WILLIAM, CJB.B., M.D., 
F.R.C.S (F,W.E.-G.) Special Examiner and Adviser to the 
Board of Trade on Colour Vision and Eyesight. Author of 
The Physiology of Vision, Inventor of the Colour Percep- 
tion ^ectrometer and Colour Perception Lantern — used as 
the Official Test of the British Navy. 

Colour Vision and Colour Blindness, 

EDSON, MIRA BURR. (M.B.E.) Editor of the Arts and Crafts 
Magatine and Arts and Crafts Bulletin, 

Arts and Crafts (United States). 

EGERTON, HUGH EDWARD. (H.E.E.) Sometime Beit Professor 
of Colonial History, Oxford. Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford. Author of A Short History of British Colonial 
Pidky: Origin and Growth of the English Colonies: “Canada” 
^art IL) in Sir Charles Lucas's History and Geography of the 
British Colonies; etc, 

British Empire, 

ELLIOT, WALTER ELLIOT, B.^,, M.B., Ch.B., M.P. (W.E.Kl.) 
Secretary, Medical Committee, House of Commons. 

Health Ministry; Pensions Ministry, 

ELOESSER, ARTHUR, Ph.D.fBerlin). (A.E.) Author of Die 
Aelteste Deutsche Uebersetzung Molihrescher Lustspiele; Das 
BUrgerliche Drama; Litierarische Portraits aus dem Uodernen 
Prdnkrekh. 

German Literature, 


ENDRSS, MAJOR FRANZ CARL. (F.C.E.) Late General Staff, 
Turkish Array. Author of a Life of Moltke; Die Ruine des 
Orients; etc. Member of Committee, German League of Na- 
tions Union. 

Army (Turkish) \ Balkan Wars (in part); Essad; Turkish Cam- 
paigns (Caucasus), 

ERVINE, ST. JOHN GREER. (St.J.E.) Dramatic Critic of The 
Observer, Author of The Magnanimous Lover; Mixed Mar^ 
riage; Jane Clegg; and other plays. 

HroM, 

EVESS^^^RTHUR ERITEST, D.Sc., Ph.D., P.I.C. (A.E.Ev.) 
JwMUthor of The Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
(rerlcin and Everest). -.iiAuthor of various papers on Colour- 
ing Matters, etc. in Proc, Roy. Soc,, Journ, Chem, 5 c»c., etc. 
Botany ( Chemistry of Sap Pigments of Plants). 


FANNING, LEONARD M, (L.M.F.) Director of Publicity and 
Statistics, American Petroleum Institute. Formerly Editor 
of the Oil Trade Journal. 

Petroleum, 


FARMER, JL C., PlulX (R.eFI) ilAte Olildr 
plosiveii Depaftment, Minlstiy df Mimitaons. 

(in part), » 

FAWCETT, MILLICENT GARRETT NeiltY Fawcett), 

If., LL.D.(Heii 2 Bt AtidU^ (M.O.F.) 

See the biographu^ isrticle: FawCEtr, M. G^ 

Woman Si^afsie, 

FEILER, ARTHUR. CA.F.*) Oa ^he Staff of the 

Zeitung. Member t»f the Economic Council of the German 
Reich. Authot of Die KbnjunktUt- Petipde, Jrpoy-ij, in 
Deutschland; Ilandelspolitik und Krieg; etc. 
Gesrmemy(Pinaneii), 

FELLOWS, GEORGE EMORY, A.M., tti.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 

(G.E.F.) Professor of History and Political Science in the 
University of Utah. President di the University of Maine, 
1902- 1 1. Author of Recent European History; Outline Study 
of the Sixteenth Century; tic, 

Utah. 

FIELD, CAPTAIN RAYMOND ERNEST, O.B.E. {R.E.F.) 

Medals and Decorations, 

FISH. CARL RUSSELL^ P 1 ^.D. (C.R.F.) Professor of 

American History in the University of Wisconsin. Author of 
Civil Service ana the Patronage; Development of American 
Diplomacy; etc. • 

Wisconsin, 

FISHER, IRVING, A.B., PluD. (I.F.) Professor of Political Econo- 
my at Yale University. Author of The Nature of Capital and 
Income; The Purchasing Power of Money; The Rate of In- 
terest; etc. Sec the biographical article: Fisima, Irving. 
Dollar StabHixation, 

flACK, WING COMMANDER MARTIN, C.B.E., M.A.. M.B. 

(M.Fl.) Director of Medical Research, Royal Air Force. 
Author of papers on the medical aspect of flying, etc. 
Aerotherapeutics, 

FLEMING. ALEXANDER, M.B., F.R.C.S. (A.Fl.^ Director of 
the Department of Systematic Bacteriology in St. Mary's 
Hospital, London. 

Anhseptics, 

FLEMING, JOHN AMBROSE, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.. M^Inst.S E. 

(J.A.F.) Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University 
of London. Fellow of University College, London. Some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Author of 
The Principles of Eleclric Wave Telegraphy cmd Telephony; 
The Propagation of Electric Currents in Telephone and 
Telegraph Conductors; The Thermionic Valve; The Wonders of 
Wifeless Telegraphy; etc. 

Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony, 

FLETT, JOHN SMITH, M.A.. D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. (J.S.F.) 
Director, and formerly Petrographer, of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain. Author or Part-author of many 
Geological reports and memoirs. 

Petrology, 

FLEXNER, ABRAHAM. (A.Fx.) Secretary of the General Edu- 
cation Hoarrl, New York, Author of Medical Education in 
the United States. 

Medical Education ( United States). 

FOERSTER, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WOLFGANG. (W.F.) 
Late General Staff, German Army. Chief Ober-Archivrat 
of the Reichsarchiv. Formerly member of the Historical 
Section of the Great General Staff. During the World War, 
General Staff Officer with troops. Chief of the General 
Staff of the XI. Corps, 1918. Author of Prinz Priedrich 
Karl von Preussen; Graf Schliejen und der Weltkrieg. 

Western European Front Campaigns (in part). 

FORD, GUY STANTON. Ph.D. (G.S.F.) Professor of History 
and Dean of the Graduate School, University of Minnesota. 
Director of Division of Educational and Civic Publications, 
Committee on Public Information. 

Censorship (United States), 

FORDf JAMES, Ph.D. (J.F.) Associate Professor of Social Ethics 
in Harvard University. Sometime Division Manager, U.S. 
Housing Corporation. Editor of the Report of the U.S. 
Housing Corporation. Author of Co-o^ration in New 
England; etc. 

Housing (United Stales), 

FORSDYKS, EDGAR JOHN, MAl., F.SX (E.J.F.) Assistant 
in the Department of Greek and Roman Antiouities in the 
British Museum. Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
Archaeology (Greece), , 

FOSDICK, RAYMOND BLAINE, BX, MJi., LL.B. (R B.F^) 
Formerly Commissioner of Accounts, City of Newi York. 
Author of American Police Systems; European Police Sys- 
tems; Keeping our Fighters Fit; etc. 

New York City, 


The Initials in brackets indicate the Signatures adopted to distinguish the Contrikutors* 
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warna^, AUSSBi l J^S. M«Mibw. 

AcMemy of Setenoe* rariii PioleOK>r of AstiophysicBt Im- 
perial College of Science and Teohaology, South Kensington. 
Speclroscapy, . 

FOX» WSJlW^ OMMi (JF J.y A^th 0 6 t A 

ike Ptmftc; f ‘ Sarved in the Wotld War as Artillery 

officer and as Staff officer. 

Ausir^Uia; Cf!^nte$ns^;.Sup^y apd Trmspmt^^ (iupart). 

VRANCIS, PERCY A., MJB.E., N.DJL> N. 1 >.D. (P.A.F.) Technical 
Head of the Small Livestock Branch, Ministry of Apiculture 
and Fi^enei^; London. Late Senior Agricultural Inspector 
to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Superintending 
Instructor in Poultry- Keeping and Dairying to the Irish 
Department of Agriculture and Technical instruction. 
County Instructor in Poultry- Keeping to the Antrim County 

iCouncih"' ■' 

Pmtry. 

BRAHCKE* ERNST. (E.F.^) Head of the Bureau for Sorialpolitik. 
Member of the Economic Council of the German Reich. 
Publisher and Editor of Snsrfdftj Praxis, 

Gertmny iSpcial and IndustrifU IifCgisktii^n^ 

FRANKLIN. ERNEST LOmS, F.SIS. (E.L.F.) Member of the 
Royal EcOnottiic Society. Partner in the banking house of 
Samuel Montagu, London. 

Exchanges, Foreign, 

FBBAR, VALtBIt FlUwCIS, U-D. (W.F.F.) F^mwly Chief 
justice and late Governor of Hawaii. Chairman of the 
Hawaiian Code Commission. Hon. Member of the Royal 
Ceopaphical Society of Australasia. Author of The Evo- 
, luiion of the Hawaiian Judiciary, 

Hawaii. 


GABRIEL, RALPH HENRY, Ph.D. (R.H.G.) Assistant Professor 
of History in Yale University. Author of The Evolution 
of Long Island; etc. 

Connecticut, 

GAITVAIN, SIR HENRY, MJl., M.D., M.Ch. (Cantab.). (H.J.G.) 
Medical Superintendent, Lord Mayor Trelc^r Cripples* 
Hospital and College, Alton and Hayling Ismnd, Hants. 
Hon. Consulting Surgeon to the Welsh National Memorial 
Association. Consultant in Surgical Tuberculosis to the 
Essex and jHfampshu^ County Councils# 

Tukercuhsts. 


GEYL, PIETER, Litt.D. (Leiden). (P.G.*) Professor of Dutch 
Studio in the University of London. 

Holland (in part). 

GBB, BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR ALEXANDER, O.B.E., CJ3., 
D.SfM.(ir.S.A.), Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Belgium, M.]n8t.C.E., M.I.M.B^ A.I.N.A., F.R.S.(Edin.). 

(A.Gi.) Late Civil Engineer-in-Chief, Admiralty. Late 
Director-General of Civil Engineering, British Ministry of 
Transport. Consulting Civil Engineer, Ministry of Transport. 
Transport (in part)., 

GIBSON, ARNOLD HARTLEY, D^Sc., M.Iii8t.C.E., MJ.Mech.B., 
F.R.Ae.S. (A.H.Gt.) Professor of Engineering, University 
of Manchester; late Professor of Engineering, St. Andrews 
University. Member, Board of Trade Water Power Com- 
mittee: Hon. Secretary, Conjoint Board, Water Power 
Committee. Member of the Air Ministry I.C.E. Committee. 
President, British Association, flection 9, 1921. 

Aeronautics {Aero- Engines), 

GITTINGER, ROY, Ph.D. (R.Gi.) Dean of Underpaduates and 
Professor of English History in the University of Oklahoma. 
Author of The ForputUon of the Slate of Oklahoma; etc. 
Oklahoma. 


GLAISB-HOR6TENAU, MAJOR EDUARD. (E.G.-H.) Late 
C^eneral Staff, Austro-Hungarian Army. Now of the 
Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. Formerly Staff Officer to Field- 
Marshal Conrad von Hbtzendorf. 

Austria, Republic of {History); Eastern European Front Cam- 
paigns (in part). 

GLOERFELDT^TARP, F., M.A. (F.G.-T.) Chief Secretary to the 
Danish Extraordinary Commission on Regulation of Prices. 
Secretary to the Genera 4 Director of the Great JNorthern 
Tdegraim Company (Store Nordiske). 

Denmark (in pirt). 


03.E., HwA., M.D.(Ctntab<}« D J^.H. 

(j.A.Ci.) Milled Officer, Ministry oTHedlth. Li^te Officer 
in Charge Cerebro-Spinal Fever Laboratory, London District. 
Cerebro-Spinal 

GOUGHTLY, COLONEL R. B. <R.E;G.} 

Volunteers. 


QOLOVINB, LmUTENANT^EKERAL N. N. (N.N.G.) RUsrian 
Cross of St. George. British Military C.B. French Croix de 
.Guerre. Commander of the Legion of Honour. Formerly 
Professor in the Russian General Staff College. 

Kaledin, Alexei; Sukkomlinov. 

GOODSPEED, EDGAR JOHNSON, Ph.D. (E.J.G.) Professor of 
Biblical and Pariistic Greek, and Secretary to the President, 
Chicago University. Author of the Story of the Hew Testa* 
menl; Index Patristicus. Contributor to the Atlantic Monthly. 
Chicago University. 

GRAPBR, ELMER D., Ph*D. (E.D.G.) Instructor in Government, 
Columbia University. Author of American Police Admin* 
istration. 

New York Slate. 

GRAVELL, WALTER, Ph.D. (W.Gr.) Regierungsrat in the Sta- 
tist!^! Offices of the Reich, Berlin. Memlx^r of the German 
Statistical Society. Author of Ahhandlungen iih&r Bevbl* 
kerungs-, Berufs- und Belriehsstatistik; etc. 

Germany {SlatisHcs), 

GREENWOOD, MAJOR M., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. (M.G.*) 
Medical Officer (Medical Statistics), Ministry of Health. 
Reader in Medical Statistics, University of London. 
Epidemiology (in part). 

GREGORY, JOHN WALTER, D.Sc., P.R.S., M.LM.M. (J.W.G.) 
Professor of (»eology in the University of Glasgow. Author 
of The Great Rift Valley; The Dead- Heart of Australia; 
British Museum Catalogues of Fossil Bryosoa, etc. Victoria 
Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. Bigsby 
Medallist of the Geological Society. 

Geology {Cosmic). 

GREVE, CHARLES THEODORE, A.B., LL.B. (C.T.G.) Referee- 
in-Bankruptcy, U.S, District Court, Southern District of 
Ohio. Secretary to the Trustees of the Sinking Fund of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cincinnati, 

GRIEVE, REV. ALEXANDER JAMES, MA., D.D. (A.J.G.) 
Principal and Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Scottish Conpegational College, Edinburgh. Assistant 
Editor of Peake's Commentary on the Bible. 

Church History {Free Churches; Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland). 

GRIFFITH, WILLIAM L.^ (W.L.G.*) Permanent Secretary, Office 
of the Hig:h Commissioner for Canada, London. Author of 
The Dominion of Canada; article on “Canada,’* Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire. 

Alberta; British Columbia; Canada (in part); Manitoba; 
New Brunswick; North-West Territories; Nova Scotia: On- 
tario; Prince Edward Island; Quebec; Saskatchewan; Yukon 
Territory. 

GRIMSHAW, HAROLD ATHELING, B.A., M.Sc.(Econ.). 

(H.A.G.*) Lecturer in Public Administration at the London 
School of Economics, London University. Meml^er of the 
International Labour Section of the League of Nations. 
Hours of Labour (in part). 

GROAT, GEORGE G., Ph.D. (G.G.G.) Head of the Department 
of Commerce and Economics, University of Vermont. 
Author of Attitude of American Courts in Labor Cases. 
Vermont, 

GROGAN, ELINOR F. B. (Lady Grogan). (E.F.B.G.) Wife of 
Colonel Sir Edward Grogan, Bart., C.M.G., D.S.O. Trav- 
elled and lived for some years in the Balkans. Author of 
articles on Balkan subjects in the Nineteenth Century; New 
Europe; etc. 

Bulgaria, 

GUDMUNDSSON, VALTYR, M.A., D.Ph. (V.G.) Knight of the 
Dannebrog. Professor of Icelandic Language and Literature 
in the University of Copenhagen. Member of the Icelandic 
Parliament, 1894-1914. Editor of the Periodical Eimreidin. 
Author of Privatboligen paa Island i Sagatiden; Islands 
Kultur; etc. 

Iceland. 

GUNN, JAMES ANDREW, MA., M.D., D.^., F.R.S.(Edin.). 

Q.A.G.*) Professor of Pharmacology, Umversit'^^^xford, 
Formerly Assistant in the Department of Pn|H|BbIogy, 
Edinburgh University. ."W 

Pl^l^cology. ^ 

RABFTBll^|i^J 0 R- 0 > 1 BinBRAL HANS VON. (H.v.H.) Lai 9 ^ 

GenertlP Staff , German Army. Director in the Archives 
of the Reich. Formerly memoer of the Historical Section of 
the Great General Staff. During the World War a General 
Staff Officer with troops. Representative of the Suprenie 
Command at the Foreign Office, 1918. 

Champagne, Battles in fin part); Noyon, Battle of . 


The IniHtds in hmek^ 4^^ the Signatures adopted to distinguish the Confrikufom* 
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OSr OF; eXDNSRIBOTI^LS 


HALDAHE^ ELIZABETH LL;i>;i m 

(E; 3 vH.) Member of Edtkcaticm Authority for Peetnamre. 
Vice-chAirman^ Territorial Fotoo Nursing Service Committee. 
On Royal Commiaaion on the Civil Service. Member of the 
Scottish Universities Comimttee. Author of The Life of 
Descartes; etc* , 

Child Welfare (UhHed JCing^oni); Nursing (in pac^}. 

HALE, JABCBS E., SB., USAS. Q.E.Ha.) Technical Develop- 
ment and Sales Engineer/ Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 

Tire. 

HALL, Sm ALFRED DAHlEL, K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

(A.D.H.) Chief Scientific Adviser and Director-General of 
the Intelligence Department, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Author of 7 he Soil; FerliHseri and Manures; 
A Pilgrimage ej British Farming; Agriculture after the War; 
etc. 

Agriculture. 

HALL, HARRY REGINALD HOLLAND, D.Litt., MB.E.; F.S.A. 

(U.H.*) Assistant Kecfiicr or Egyptian and Assyrian An- 
tiquities, British Museum. 

Archaeology (Egypt and Western Asia). 

HALNAN,E. T. (E.T.H.) Senior Inspector, I ntelliecnce Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, Great Britain. 
Milk. 

KAMHTON, JOSEPH GREGOIRE DB ROULHAC, M.A., Ph.D. 

(J.G.dek.H.) Kenan Professor of History and Government 
in the University of North Carolina. Author of Reconstruc- 
tion in North Carolina; North Carolina since i860; etc. 

North Carolina, 

HAMMER, S. C., F.R.SA. (S.C.H.) Chief Archivist and Librarian 
of the Norwegian Foreign Office, Christiania. 

Norway. 

HANEY, LEWIS HENRY, B.A., M.A.,P|iB. (L.H.H.) Bureau 
of Markets, II.S. Department of Agriculture. Formerly Di- 
rector, New York University, Bureau of Business Research. 
Member of the Economic Advisory Board of the Federal 
Trade Commission, 1916-9. 

Prices (United Slates); Profiteering (United States). 

HAPPOLD, CAPTAIN FREDERICK CR0$SF1ELD| DB.O. 

(F.C.H.) Late General Staff (Intelliifehce)* V. Army, and 
I.ecturcr at the Intelligence School, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Intelligence^ Military (in part). 

HARDY. GODFREY HAROLD, M.A., P.R.S. (G.H.H.) Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. Savilian Professor of C/eometry 
in Oxford University. Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
(Cambridge. 

Matheftatics (Theory of Numbers; Theory of Series; Theory of 
Functions). 

HARING, CLARENCE HENRY, B.Litt.(Oxonl.), Ph.D. (Harvard). 

(CMI.H.) Associate Professor of History in Yale University. 
Author of The Buccaneers in the West Indies in the X VII. 
Century; Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies 
in the lime of the llabsburgs; etc, 

Braeil; Rio de Janeiro. 

HART, ALBERT BUSHNELL, A.B., LL.D., Litt.D. (A.R.H.) 
Professor of C/overnment, Harvard University. Author of 
Salmon Portland Chase; Slavery and Abolition; National 
Ideas UistOfically Traced; Monroe Doctrine; etc. Editor of 
the Amefican Nation; Cyclopaedia of American Government; 
etc. 

Roosevelt^ Theodore; United States (History). 


(J.S.Ha.) Ordnance 
‘le American Insti- 
ilfeers. Life Member 
Experimental ICn- 
iis Plant, Springfield 


HATCHER, MAJOR JULIAN SOMERVIL] 

Department, l/.S. Army. Member 
tutiop of Mining and Metallurgical 
of the National Association of Am 
gineer at the Government .SmalP . „ 

Armory. Formerly Chief of tha Muchine-Gun and Small 
Arms Section, Ordnance Department. 

Machine-Guns; Sights past) . 

:HARIBS CAESAR, Mil., M.LB.E., Ai^. American 

(C.C.H.) Author of The Dynamo, Joint-author of 
rs on the Design of Alternate Current AforMI|ury. 
Electrical Engineering (in part). JUfTo 

HBADLAM-MORLBY, JAMES WTCLIFFE, M.Aii6jtl.E. (J.W. 
H.-M.) Historical Adviser to the Foreign Omfe* Formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Author of Election 
tj, by Lot at Athms: Life of Bismarck; Special Reports issued 
by the Board of Education on Classical Studies in (jieianany; 
The History of Twelve Days; The Issue; etc. > 

Europe. 



HBXLFRONv EDUARD. 

' the Court of Bettin. Professor , at >tiic'Commet^^ IJniver- 
sity College ''Berlin.' '' . ‘i’l.. ‘v,, 

Germany (Administration). .. 

HBLDT, PETER MARTIN, ' (P.M.H.) BoguiSerihg Hditdr of 
A utomotive Industries. Author b{ The ' Gasoline A Uiomobile, 
Motor Vehicles; Tractors. ? ' l i , ^ 

HBnmKBR, LiETitERAirr-cotoiimL A. »i; (A'm.h.) 

Inland Wdter Ttadspolt: i 'V % 

HERBERT, SYDNEY. (S.H.) Lecturer in Internariphal Politics, 
University CoUe^go, Aberstwyth. Author iof Jl^pdsrw^’E 
fj8g-igi4; Nationality and its Prmcms;, Roll of Feudalism in 
France. ■ 

Syndicdlism (in part). . , j , V 

HEZLET, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ROBERT KNOX, CB.E., 
D.S.O. (R.K.H.) Royal Field Artillery, Superintendent of 
External Ballistics, Ordnance Committee. Notoog- 

raphy; Intenor Ballistics; ate. 

Ballistics (in part); Nomogiraphy. 

HILDERBRAND, KARL, PhvD. (K.H.*) Member of the Swedish 
Debt Board. Chief IJditor of the daily j^per 
Dagblad, 1904-13. Member of the Swedish Parl|ami45hi, ' 1967- 
18. 

Sweden, 

HILL, SQUADRON LEADER R. M.,R4.F., M.C.^ A^.C. (R.M.H.) 
Associate FcUpw of the Royal Aeronautical Society^ For- 
merly in charge of the .Experimental Flying Popart men t, 
Royal Aircraft Establishment. Author of paper to the Royal 
Aeronautical Society: A ^ Comparison of the Flying (Qualities 
of Single and Twin-Engined Aeroplanes; Aeronau&al Re- 
search Committee Reports and Memoranda No. 678; I'he 
Influence of Military and Civil Requirements on the Flying 
Qualities of Aeroplanes, 

Aeronautics {Performance of Aeroplanes). 

HILTON, JOHN (J.H.) 

Strikes and Lockouts (in part); Unemployment (United King- 
dom Statistics), i' 

HODDER, FRANK HEYWOOp. Ph.M. (F.H.H.*) Professor of 
American History in the University of Kansas. 

Kansas. 

HOEN, LrEUTENANT-FIELD-MARSHAL MAXIMHIAN. 

(M.H.) Director of the Austrian Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. 
Part^author of the Austrian Official history of the First 
Silesian War. Author of Der Krieg i8oq; etc. 

RovnOf Battle of. > 

HOLDERNESS, SIR THOMAS WILLIAM, Bart.^ G.C.B., K.C.$.I. 

(T.W.Ho.) Late Permanent Under-Secretary of State for 
India. Author of Peoples and Problems of India; Narra- 
tive of the Indian Famine^ 1896-^7. Editor of the 4th edi- 
tion of Strachey’s India. 

India, 

HOLLAND, CAPTAIN EDGAR STOPFORD. (E.S.H.*) Late 
Royal West Kent ; Regimeiat, Formerly MobilusatiDQ Dkieo- 
torate, War Office. Meml>er of Gray’s Inn. 

Army (British Demobilisation); Dogs, War (in part); Marines 
(in part). 

HOLLANDER, JACOB H., Ph.D. G H.Ho.) Professor of Political 
Economy in Johns Hopkins University. Author pf David 
Ricardo; The Abolition of Poverty; War Borrowing; etc. 
Treasurer of Porto Rico, 1900-1. Financial Adviser of the 
Dominican Republic, 1908-ia 
Haiti; Porto Rico; Santo Domingo. 

HOLT, COLONEL LUCIUS H., B.A., M.A., Ph.D. (Yale). (L.H.H.*) 
Professor of English and History at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point. Author cA I Hlroductitm th 
Study of Government. Joint-author (with Major A. W. 
Chilton) of Hilary I?/ Eueope, lybcy-tHiS; History of Europe, 
1862-1914. 

West Point. 

HOOPER, FRAIfKLIN HENRY. (F.H.H.) American Editor of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (12th Edition). ’ 

Public Assistance (United States). 

HOPKINS, ERNEST MARTIN. A.M., Litt.P., TL:D. (E,M.Ho.) 
President of Dartmouth College, HanoVer, N.H. 

Dartmouth College. 

HOWARD^VTf^ W^OTEifAKTiCOtOlfEi; 

mLE HELTOW, C.M.G., I>,S.O. (R;G.H.-V.) Horae 
Guards. Servted durih? the Wdrld War as. 9 l’l«f**f'‘StafF of 
5th Cavalry Brigade and 5th Cavalry Division in France, 
and of Desert Mounted Corps in Palestine^ ; ; - i J j ; ^ . 
Mounted Troops. 


The Initials in bruckej^ indicate the Signa^res adopted ta disUngstish the Contributors, 
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BOWAKTHt OSBBRT JOHH KADOlffFE, MJk. (QJ. 

R.H.) Assistant Secretary of the British Association. Some- 
time of the Geographical Section^ Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment. EJditor of the Oxford Survey af tke British Empire, 
Geography; Malay Stdtoji, Pedtraied; Malay Stales, Noft-Ped- 
erated; Netherlams India; Pacific Ocean, Islands of; Slraits 
Selllemenls and Dependencies; United Kingdom {Slatistics), 
HUBBARD, HOWARD ARCHIBALP, MA. (H.A.H.) Associate 
Professor of History and Social Science University of Arizona. 
Arizona. 

HUNTER, J. DE GRAFF, MJl., Sc.D, (J.deG.H.) Miithematical 
Adviser to the Survey of India. Author of Formulae for 
Atmospheric Refraction and their ApplicaHon to Terrestrial 
Refraction and Geodesy; Survey of India, Prot Papei« Nos. 
14, 1913 {The Earth- s Axes and Triangulation), and 16, 1918. 
Geodesy (m part). 

HURST, ARTHUR FREDERICK, MJt., M.D.(0*oti), F.R.C.P. 

(A.F.Hu.) Lieutenant-Colonel, late R.A.M.C. Physician 
and Neurologist to Guy’s Hospital. 

Medicine ana Surgery {Diseases in the World War). 

HYDE, DOUGLAS, LL.D., D.Litt. (D.Hy.) Professor of Modern 
Irish in University College, Dublin. President of the Irish 
Texts Society. Author o( Literary History of Ireland; ate. 
See biographical article: Hypb, Douglas. 

Ireland (Language and Literature); Pearse, Patrick, 

INGALLS. WALTER RENTON. (W.R.I.) Consulting Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineer, New York. Author of Metallurgy 
of Zinc and Cadmium, 

Copper, 

INMAN. ARTHUR CONYERS, M.A., M.B., B.Ch.(Oxon.). 

(A.C.I.) Pathologist to the Brompton Hospital for Consump- 
tion. Hon. Captain, R.A.M.C. Sjxjcial Bacteriologist in the 
British Expeditionary Force during the World War. 

Vaccine Therapy, 

IRWIN, FLORENCE. (F.I.) Author of The Complete Auction 
Player; Master- Auction; etc. 

Bridge, Auction. 

JACKSON, SIR HERBERT, K.B.E., F.R.S. (H.Jn.) Director of 
Research, British Scientific Instruments Research Associa- 
tion. Emeritus Professor of Cheriiistry, University of London. 
Glass (in part). 

JACKSON, major-general SIR LOUIS, KB-E., C.B.. C.M.G. 
(L.J.) Commander of the Legioti of Honour. Knight of St. 
Stanislas. Late Royal Engineers. Formerly Director-General 
of Trench Warfare Supply, and Controller of Chemical War- 
fare Research, British War Office. 

Mining, Military; Poison Gas Warfare. 

JAMES, HERMAN GERLACH, M.A., J,D., Ph.D. (H.G.J.) 
professor of Government in the University of Texas. Author 
o{ Principles of Prussian Administration; A pplied City Gov- 
ernment; A Handbook of Civic Improvements; etc. 

Chile. 

JEANS, JAMES HOPWOOD, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (J.HJe.) 
Secretary of the Royal Society. Author of The Dynamical 
Theory of Gases; Problems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics; 
etc. 

Relativity. 

JOCELYN, COLONEL JULUN ROBERT JOHN, C.B. (J.R.J.J.) 
Late Royal Artillery. Gold Medallist of the Royal Artillery 
Institution. 

Air Bombs (in part). 

JOHNSON, BURGES, A.B. (Amherst). (B.J.*) Associate Profes- 
sor of English and Director of the Bureau of Pubiication» 
Vassar College. Editor of the Bulletin of the Authors' League 
of America, 

Vassar College. 

JOHNSON, EMORY RICHARD, MX., Ph.D., Sc.D. (E.R.J.) 
Professor of Transportation and Commerce and Dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. Author of Principles of Railroad Transporta- 
tion; principles of Ocean Transportation; etc. 

Interstate Commerce, , 

JOHNSTONE, JAMES, D.Sc. (J.J.) Professor of Oceanography 
in the University of Liverpool. Author of Conditions of Life 
in the Sea; British Fisheries; etc. 

Oceanography. 

JOLY, MAJOR ERNST. (E.J.) Late General Staff, Austro- 
Hungarian Army. Now of the Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. Part- 
author of the Austrian Official War Chronology fables; etc. 
Atmy (Austro- liunganan, in part); Brest Litovsk, Battles 
Round, 191$; Dunajec-San, Battles of the; Lemberg (Lvov), 
Battles Round (Part 11 ,); Lodz- Cracow, Battles of; Przemysl, 
Sieges of; Slrypa- Czefnowitz, Battle of; Vistula-San, Battle 
of the. 


jams, SIR ROBERT, KB.E.. 

HomD.Sc. (Wales), Hoii.Li.D.(AbQi4e«il). (RJp.Y Lecturer 
in Orthopaedic Surgery, Liverpool University, Director of 
Orthopaedic Surgery, St. Thomases Hospital. Surgeon to the 
Royal National Orthopaedic Hospital. Hon. Adviser in Or- 
thopaedic Surgery, Ministry of Pensions. 

Orthopaedic Surgery. 


JORGA, NICHOLAS, Dt« Juris. (N.J.) Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Bucharest. Member of the Acadfemie Rouniaine. 
Correspondent of the Institut de France and of the Acade- 
mic Serbe. Author of Die Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches; 
The Byzantine Empire; etc. 

Rumania {History). 

JUNCK, LmUTENANT-COLONEL WILHELM. (W.J.*) Austro- 

Hungarian Engineer Corps. Formerly of the Munitions 
.Section of the Austro-Hungarian Military Te<diniral ( om- 
mittee and the Munitions iTepartment of the War Ministry. 
Munitions of War {Central Powers, in part). 


KARSTEN, CARL. (CMC.*) Member of the Staff of the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung. 

AUensiein-Marienwerder; Ballin, A.; Berlin; Bernstorf, 
Count; Dresden; Ebert, F;Erzherger, M. (in part); Eucken, R, C. 
(in part); Germany {Political History, in part); Saxony: 
Schleswig; Silesia, Upper. 

KlAY, J. A. (J.A.K.) Editor of the Railway Gazette. 

Railways {British). 

KAYE, H. W.. M.D.(Oxon.). (H.W.K.) Director of Medical 
Services, Ministry of Pensions. Late Personal Assistant to 
Chief Commissioner of Medical Services, Ministry of Nation- 
al Service. 

United Kingdom {Medical Examination of the Nation). 

KEEBLE, FREDERICK WILLIAM, C.B.E., F.R.S. (F.Ke.*) 
Sherardian Profes.sor of Botany in the University of Oxford. 
Botany {Introductory). 

KELLOGG, VERNON LYMAN, M.$., IX*D. (V.L.K.} Permanent 

Secretary, National Research Council, Washington. Some- 
time Professor in Lcland Stanford Jr. University. Director 
in Brusscjls of Commission for Relief in Belgium. Member 
of the American Relief Administration. 

Red Cross Work {United States); y.M.C. 4 > (United States). 

KELSEN, HANS, Dr, Juris. (H.K.) Professor of Constitutional 
Law at the University ol Vienna. 

Austria, Republic of {Constitution and Administration). 

KENT, O. B., B.S., M.S., Ph.D. (O.B.K.) Professor of Poultry 
Department of New York State College of Agriculture at 
C'ornell University. Managing Editor Poultry Science. Sec- 
ret ary-lrcasurer of American Association of Instructors and 
Investigators of Poultry Husbandry, 

Poultry (United States). 

KERSHAW, JOHN BAKER CANNINGTON, F.I.C., F.S.S. 

(J.B.C.K.) Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer. 
Author of The Electric Furnace in Iron and Steel Production; 
Electrometallurgy; Electrothermal Methods of Iron and Steel Pro- 
duction. 

Electrochemistry and Electrometallurgy. 

KIRK, EDWARD CAMERON, D.D.S., Sc.D., LL.D. (E.C.K.) 
Late Dean and Emeritus Professor of Dental Pathology and 
I'herapcutics, Dental School, University of Pennsylvania. 
Editor of The Dental Cosmos. 

Dentistry. 

KISZLING, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL RUDOLF. (R,I{.) Late 
General Staff, Austro-Hungarian Army. Now of the Kriegs- 
archiv, Vienna. 

Eastern European Front Campaigns (in part) ; Luck, Battles of. 

KITCHIN, JOSEPH, F.S.S. (J.K.) Manager in London of the 
Union Corporation, Limited. 

Gold. 

KLIMBERG. BARON OTTO VON, Dr.Juris. (O.v.K.) 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

KISTECHT, EDMUND, Ph.D.(Zarlch), M.Sc.Tech., F.LC, (E.K.) 
Associate Professor of Applied Chemistry, Manchestjijlir I'ni- 
versity and C'ollege of Technology. 4^ 

Dyeing I United Kingdom). 

KRAUSE, DR. ALLEN K. (A.K.K.) Staff of Johns Hopkins H os- 
pital, Baltimore. Managing Editor of the American Review 
of Tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis {United States). 

KRIEOK, OTTO, Ph.D. (Gfittingen). (O.Kii.) Member of the Staff 
of the Weser Zeitung, Berlin 0 $fi| 

Bremen; Hamburg. v 


The InUials in hfackets indicate the Signatures adopted to distinguish the ContributlUBfi^ 
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DmmiTk 

KTOENAt LffiOTBNANX-COLOIfBL JOHANN, (J.K,*) Austro- 
Hungmrian Engineer Corps. Formerly of the Munitions De- 
partment of the Austro 4 iuitgarian War Ministry, 

Munitiims of War ( Central Power^^ in port). 

iamb; MORMS CHARMS, (M.CX.) DIrec 

tor of the Light Leather Department of the I^athersellers* 
Company’s Technical College, London. Author of Leather 
Dressing, including Dyeing, Staining and Finishing; etc. 
Leather* 

lANE, SIR WILLIAJA ARBUTHNOT, Bart., C.B., M.S. (W.A.La.) 
Consulting Surgeon to Guy's Hospital, etc. 

Intestinal Stasis* 

lAW, BDWARB F, (E.F.L.) Consulting Engineer. Formerly of 
the Armour Plate Department, Armstrong, Whitworth 8c Co. 
Armour Plate; Helmet. 

lAYTONj WALTER THOMAS, M.A., C.H. (W.T.L.) Fellow of 
CaiUH College, Cambridge, University Lecturer, Cambridge 
University. Lecturer, Workers' Educational Association, 
1916-0. Member of British Munitions Council during the 
World War. Temporary Director, Economic and Financial 
Section, League of Nations. Director, National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers. Director, Welwyn Garden 
City. Author of Capital and Labour; Introduction to the 
Study of Prices. 

Munitions of War {United Kingdom, in part), 

lAEARUS-BARLOW, WALTER SYDNEY, M.D.. F.R.C.P. 

(W.S.L.-B.) Professor of Experimental Pathology in the 
University of London. Director of the Cancer Research 
Laboratories at the Middlesex Hospital. Author of General 
or Experimental Pathology; Pathological Anatomy and His- 
tolog^i etc. 

Radiotherapy. 

LEAKE, JAMES MHLER. A.B., PI 1 .D. (T.M.L.) Professor of 
History and Political Sciencxj in the University of Florida. 
Author of The Virginia Committee System and the American 
Revolution; etc. 

Florida, 

LEFROY, HAROLD MAXWELL, M.A»P.Z.S. fH.M.L.) Professor 
of Entomology in the Imperial College ot Science and Tech- 
nology, South Kensington. Author of Indian Insect Pests; 
Indian Insect Life; etc. 

Economic Entomology. 

LELY, C., C.E. (C,Ly.) Ex-Minister of Public Works, Holland. 
Member of the Second Chamber of the States General. 
Zuider Zee. 

LENOX-CONYNOHAM, COLONEL SIR GERALD PONSONBY, 
R.E., F.R.S. (Ci.P.L.-C.) Superintendent of the Trigonomet- 
rical Survey of India. 

Geodesy (in part), 

LEVY, ALFRED GOODMAN, M.D., M.R.C.P. (A.G L.) Physi- 
cian to the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest. 
A naesihetics, 

LEVY, RAPHAEL GEORGES. (R.G.L.) Senator of France. 
Meml)er bf the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

France (Finance). 

LEWIS, WILLIAM MATHER; M.A. (W.M.Le.) Formerly Direc- 
tor of the Savings Division U.S. Treasury Department. 
Savings Movement {United States). 

LIBBY, ORIN GRANT, Ph.p.(Wisconalii). (O.G.L.) Professor of 
American History, University of North Dakota. Secretary 
of the State Historical Society. Editor of Collections of 
State Historical Society of North Dakota (vols. i.-iv. and vi.). 
North Dakota. 

UNDBMANN, FREDERICK ADEXARIlfeR, MX, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

(F.A.L.) Professor of Experimental Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Einstein, A. ' * ^ 

UNDMT, SAMUEL MeCVSB, I>h.D., LLD. (S.HtcC.L.) Profo- 
1^1 of Social Legislation in Columbia University. President 
Ihf New York Academy of Political Science. Editor of Ameri- 
can Social Progress Series. Author of Railway, in the 

United States; Financial Administration of Gr^ Brilfcin; etc. 
Liquor Laws and Liquor Control (United StatA; Prohibition. 

LLOYD, CHARLES MOSTYN, M.A.(Oxon.). (C.M.L.) Barrister- 
at- Law. I^,turer at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Author of Trade Unionism; Essays on the 
Reorganisation of I^^af Government; etc. 

Poor Law. 


IXOYD^ G. I H. (G.I.H.L.} Aasittattt 
Overseas Trade. 

MuniiioHs of War {United Kingdom^ in part). 

LOCKER-LAMPSON, COMMANDER OLIVER BIULINO 
FLEBT, C.M.G., D.S.O., MJP., BJi. tO.L.-L.) R.N.A. 3 . 

Parliamentary Secretary (Private) to Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain as Chancellor of the Exchequer and as Leader of The 
House of Commons. Author of The Great Preference Debate. 
Chamberlain, J. Austen. 

LONG, BASIL KBNNETEL <B.K.L.} Editor of the Cape Times. 
Formerly Foreign Editor of The Time:;. 

Botha, General; Jameson, Sir L. S.; Smuts, J. C. 

LONG, MAJOR-GENERAL SIDNEY 6ELDEN, C.B. (S.S.L.) 
Assistant Director of Supplies, 1909-12. Director of Supplies 
and Quartering, 1913-4. Director of Supplies and Transport, 
War Office, 1914-6. 

Food Sup^y (Feeding of the British Army During the World 
War). 

LUND,H.,M.A. (H.Lu.) 

Denmark (in part) . 

MacBRIDE. ERNEST WILLIAM, D.Sc.(Lond.), M.A. (Cantab.), 

Hon.LL.D. (McGill), F.R.S. (E.W.MacB.) Vice-President 
of the Zodlogical Society of London. Vice-Chairman of the 
Eugenics Education Society. Formerly Professor of Zoology 
in McGill University, Montreal. Professor of Zoology in the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, London. Author 
of Textbook of the Embryology of the Inverlebrata; etc. 
Cytology; Embryology; Eugenics, 

McClellan, major E. N. (E.N.McC.) U.S, Marine Corps. 
Officer-in-charge, Historical Section, Marine Corps. 

Marines {Untied States), 

McCLURE, WILLIAM KIDSTON, MA.(Oxon.). (W.K.McC.) 
Late Correspondent of The Times in Rome. Correspondent 
of The Times on the Italian Front, 1915-7. Author of Italy's 
Part in the War; Italy in North Africa; Chapters on Italy’ in 
The Times History of the War; etc. 

Asiago, Battle of; Cadorna, General; Caneva, Carlo; Caporetto, 
Battle of; Italian Campaigns; Italo-Turkish War. 

McCORMICK, SAMUEL BLACK, A.B., M.A., D.D., LL.D. 

^.B.McC.) Chancellor Emeritus, University of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh. 

McCORVEY, THOMAS CHALMERS, M.A., LL.D. (T.C.McC.) 
Professor of History and Political Science in the University 
of Alabama. Author of The Government of the People of the 
State of Alabama. Contributor to The Library of Southern 
Literature and J^he South in the Building of the Nation, etc. 
Alabama, 

BCACDONELL, ARTHUR ANTHONY, M.A., Ph.D., Hon.LL.D., 

F. B.A. (A.A.M.) Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Author 
of The Turanians and Pan-Turanianism; Eurasian Routes; 
Vedic Mythology; A History of Sanskrit Literature. 

Pan- T uranianism. 

McGRATH, HON. SIR PATRICK THOMAS, K.B.E., LL.D. 

(P.T.M.) Editor of the Newfoundland Evening Herald. 
President of the Legislative Council, Newfoundland. 
Newfoundland. 

McKINLEY, ALBERT E., Ph.D. (A.E.McK.) Professor of His- 
tory, University of Pennsylvania. Secretary, Pennsylvania 
War History Commission. President, Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Historical Societies. 

Pennsylvania; Philadelphia. 

M’BIAHON, COLONEL SIR ARTHUR HENRY, G.C.M.G., 

G. C.V.O., K.C.I.E., C.S.L, F.S.A., F.L.S., etc. (A.H.McM.) 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 1911-4. 
Britisn High Commissioner in Egypt, 1914-6. See biographi- 
cal article: M'Mahok, Sir Arthur Henry. 

Afghanistan. 

MACNAMARA, ERIC DENVERS, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. (E.D.M.) 
Lecturer in Psychological Medicine in the Charing Cross 
Hospital Medical School. Physician to the West End Hos- 
pital for Nervous Diseases. 

Psychotherapy. 

MACON, WILLIAM WATTS. (W.W.M.) Editor of The Iron Age, 
New York. 

Iron and Steel. 

MaePHERSON, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM GRANT, 
K.G.M.O., C 3 -;iI.D. (W.G.Ma.) Editor-in^hief of the 
Medical IJisiory of the Great War. Formerly Deputy Director- 
Ckneral, Army Medical Service- Author of Handbooks of the 
Medical Services of Foreign Armies; etc. 

Army Medical Service (British). 


TnHials in brackets Indicate the Sigmttkl re s adopted to distinguish the Contributors. 
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lOIUlUAOAt SALVA]>OE (S beM.) Author of 

Calderon^ and other Essays on Spanish ai%d English Poetry; 
Romances de CAego; Manoso de Poesias Inglesas; etc^ 

Spanish Literature^ 

MAOBB, WILLIAM XmEPATRICK. m.RJSI.) Socoitd Libra- 
rian, Natiotial Library of Ireland. Psendonym, “ John Eglin- 
ton.'* Author of Anglo-Irish Essays; etc. 

Syngfi, J, M* 

MAKINS, SIR GEORGE HERRY, G.C.M.G.. C.B., U.B., F R.C.S. 

(G.H.M.) Consulting Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London. Late Con$uTting Surgeon to the British Expedi- 
tionary Force, etc. 

Medicine and Surgery {Surgery During the War)* 

MALCOLM. MAJOR-GBNBRAL SIR imaL, KX-B., B.S.O. 

(N.M.*) General Commanding British Army of Occupation 
in Germany. Formerly Instructor in Military History at the 
Staff College, Ca’mberley. 

Tactics* 

MARGIN, GENERAL CHARLES MAME EMMANUEL^ £X.B., 
etc. (C.M.E.M.) See the biographical article: Mangin, 
C. M. E. 

Champagnet Battles in (in part); Verdunt Battles of (in part). 

MANNING, WILLIAM R., Ph.B. (W.R.Ma.) Economist, Latin- 
American Division, U.S. Department of State. Author of 
Nootka Sound Controversy (Justin Winsor Prize Essay of 
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de Miranda and the Revolutionizing of Spanish America; Rise 
of th Spanish American Republics; etc. 

Bolivia; Colombia; Ecuador; Venezuela, 

ROBINSON, COMMANDER WILLIAM MALCOLM MARTYN, 
R.N. (W.M.M.U.) 

Torpedo. 

RODD, RIGHT HON. SIR JABilES RENNELL, G,C.B., Q.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O. n.K.R.) Grand Cros.s of St. Maurice and St. 
T.,ararud, Commander of the Oamanieh. Grand Cross of 
Polar Star. Late Ambassador to the Court of Italy. Mem- 
l>er of Lord Milner’s Mission to Egypt, 1920. Special Envoy 
to King Menelek 11 ., 1897. Author of Customs and Lore of 
Modern Greece; Poems in Many Lands; etc. 

Egypt {History)', Sudan iSi\ ]iaxi). 

ROGERS, SIR LEONARD, C.I.E., M.D., P.R.C.Pm F.R.S., I.M.S. 
(retired). (L.Ro.) Physician and Lecturer, London .School 
of I'ropical Medicine. Late Professor of Pathology, ('al- 
cutta. Author of works on fevers in the tropics; etc. 
KalorAzar. 

ROSENHAIN, WALTER, B.A., D.Sc., F.Inst.P., F.R.S. (W.Rn.) 
Superintendent, Metallurgy Department, National Physical 
Laboratory. Author of Introduction to the Study of Physical 
Metallurgy; Glass Manufacture; etc. 

Metallurgy. 

ROSS, COLONEL SIR RONALD, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S., Hon.M.D., D«Sc., etc. (R.Ro.) Nobel Medical 
Prizeman, 1902. Author of The Prevention of Malaria; etc. 
See the biographical article; Ros.s, Sir Ronald. 

Malaria. } 

ROURE, RliMY. (R.R,*) Labour Correspondent of V Adair ^ Paris. 
France (in part). 

RBSHTON, THOBIAS ARTHUR. (T.A.R.) Editor and writer on 
social subjects. 

Housing (in part). 

RUSSELL, EDWARD JOHN, D.Sc.. F.R.S. (E.J.R.) Director of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Mation. Author of Soil Con- 
ditions and Plant Growth; The FertUUy of the Soil; Lessons on 
Soil; Manuring for Higher Crop Production; etc. 

Botany {SoU Sterilization). 

RUTHERFORD* SIR ERNEST, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (E.Ru.) 
C^avendish Professor of ExiKTimental Physics, University of 
Cambridge. Author of Radioactivity; Radioactive .Substances 
and their Radiations; etc. See the biographical article: 
Rutherford, Sir Ernest. 

Radioactivity; Matter, Constitution of. 

SAITO, HIROSI, M.A. (H.Sa.) Secretaiy of Embassy and Consul 
in the Japanese Diplomatic and Consular Service. Member 
of the Japanese Delegation to the Peace Conference in Paris, 
191^, and to other Inter-Allied and International Conferences 
in Europe, I9i9-'2i. 

Formosa; Japan; Korea; Sakhalin, 

SALISBURY, EDWARD JAMES, D.Sc., P.L.S. (E.J.S.) Lecturer 
in Botany and Fellow of University College, Lonclon. Hon. 
Secretary, British Ecological Society. Author of An Intro- 
duction to the Study 0/ Plants; etc. 

Botany {Ecology). 

SALMONji^ST STARFLEY, F.L.S. (E.S.S.) Reader in Eco- 
University of London. Mycoiogiat to the 
S6ijpLEastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent. 

Beimy {Mycology). 

SALTER; EMMA GURNEY, Mil., Lltt.D. (E.G.S.) Author of 
Francismk Legends in Italian Art; Nature in Italian Art; etc. 
Moroccamjj^ de (ko. 

SANDERS^ M.A. (H.M.Sa.) Assistant 

Secretary to tie BtmM M Inland Revenue. Assistant Sec- 


retary to the Royal Commissfioit OD the Inoome Tax, I 9 i 9 r 30 b 
Income Tax {Untied Kingdam). 

8ANDFORD, ERNEST (E.S 0 Secretary to the Ijord Mayor of 
Birmingham. Joint-author (with R. H* Braaier) of Birming- 
ham and the Great War, 

Birmingham. 

SANER, F, D., M.A* (Cantab.}vF4R.CjS. (F.D.S.) Surgeon to Out^ 
Patients, Great Northerti Hospital, London. Surgeon, Eve- 
lina Hospital for Childera. Late Consulting Surgeon, British 
Rhine Army. 

Fractures. 

SAUNDERS, GEORGE, O.B.E., B.A. (Ogon.},HoiLLL.D. (Glasgow). 

(G.S.) Correspondent of the Morning Post in Berlin, 1888-97; 
and oi 7 'he Tmes in Berlin, 1897-1908, and in Paris, 1908-14, 
Bethmann HoUmgt T, von; BiUow, Prince von; DelbrUck, 
Hans; Eisner, Kurt; Erzherger, M. (in part); Eucken, R. C. 
(in part); Tirpitz, Alfred von. 

SCALES, REAR-ADMIRAL ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, (A.H.S.) 
Superintendent, United States Naval Academy. 

United States Naval Academy. 

SCANE, JOHN W., M.D. (J.W.S.) Assistant Dean, Faculty of 
Medicine, McGill University. 

Medical Education {Canada). 

SCHILLER, FERDINAND CANNING SCOTT, M.A.. D.Sc. 

(F.C.S.S.) Fellow and Tutor of Corpus CHiristi College, Ox- 
ford. President of the Society* for Psychical Research, 1914. 
Author of Formal Logic; Humanism; Studies in Humanism; 
Riddles of the Sphinx; etc. 

Psychical Research, 

SCHOLESj PERCY ALFRED, B.Mus., A.R.C.M. (P.A.S.) Music 
Critic of The Observer, London. Editor of The Music Student. 
Author of The Listeners Guide to Music; etc. 

Scriabin, A . 

SCHUSTER, SIR ARTHUR, Ph.D., Sc.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. (A.S.*) 
Hon. Professor of Physics in the University of Manchester. 
Author of Introduction to the Theory of Optics; etc. Joint- 
author (with Sir Arthur Shipley) of Britain's Heritage of 
Science. See the biographical article: Schuster, Sir Arthur. 
International Science. 

SCHttTZE, HARRY L. H., M.D. (H.L.H.S.) Bacteriologist at the 
Lister Institute, London. 

Bacteriology {Medical). 

SCOGGIN, GHBERT CAMPBELL, M.A., Ph.D. (G.C.S.) Some- 
time Scholar of Harvard University. Formerly Assistant 
Professor of Greek at the University of Missouri. Associate 
Editor of The Classical Journal. Member of the American 
Editorial Staff of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

Hoover, Herbert Clark; Tennessee. 

SCOTT, AUSTIN, A.B., A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. (A.Sc.) Professor of 
History and Political Science, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. 

New Jersey. 

SCOTT-MONCRIEFP, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE KEN- 
NETH, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.I.B., Hon.M.ln8t.C.E., Late R.E. 

(G.K.S.-M.) Director of Fortiffcations and Works, War Office, 
1911-8. Author of The Water Supply of Barracks and Can- 
tonments; The Principles of Structural Design; etc. 

Barracks and Hutments {United Kingdom)\ Engineers, Mili- 
tary {United Kingdom)', Training Camps, Military (in part); 
Water Supply, Military. 

SCROGGS, WILLIAM OSCAR, A.M., Ph.D. (W.O.S.) Financial 
writer on the New York Evening Post. Formerly Professor 
of Economics and Sociology, Louisiana State University. 
Author of Filibusters and Financiers. 

Louisiana, 

SECCOMBE, THOMAS, M.A. (T.Srt.) Professor of English Lit- 
erature, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Assistant 
Editor or the Dictionary of National Biography, 1891-1901. 
Author of The Age of Johnson; etc. 

English Literature (in part). 

SELLS, HON. CATO, M.A., LL.D. (C.Se.) Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs for the U.S.A., 1912-21. 

Indians, North American. 

SETON-WATSON, ROBERT WULUM, D.Litt.(Oxon.), Hon. 
Ph.D. (Prague and Zagreb). (R.W.S.-W.J Lecturer in East 
European History at King’s College, University of London. 
Author of Racial Problems in Hungary; The Southern Slav 
Question; The Rise of Nationality tn the Balkans; etc. Edi- 
tor of The New Ewro^. 

Serbia; Yugoslavia, 

SEYMOUR, CHARLES, MJl., Ph.D., Litt.D. (C.Sey.) Professor 
of History in Yale University, Technical Delegate at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Author of The Diplomatic Back- 
ground of the War; Woodrow WUson and the World War. 
Harding, Warren G.; WUson, Woodrow; Washington Confer- 
ence. 
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SHAW. W. B. (W.B-Si) Genieral Sijcretary, Aluiiieni iMoc^ 

Univeraity of Micnigan. Author of 0/ Uni^sUy of 

Michigan, 

Michigant UniversUyof, 

SHELDON, ADDISON ERWIN, Ph.D. (A.E.S/) Super- 
intendent, Nebraska State Htstorical Society* Author of 
History and Stories of Nebraska; Poems and Sketches of 
Nebraska; Nebraska Constitutional Conventions^ Editor of 
Nebraska Blue Book. 

Nebraska. 

SIEGER, ROBERT, Pli.D. (R.Si.) Professbr of GeographVi Uni- 
versity of Graz; Member of the Academy of Science^ Vienna. 
Austria, Republic of (IntroducHm; Economic Conditions). 

saLS, KENNETH CHARLES HORTONi M«A.,LL.D. (K.C.M.S.) 
President of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine.^ Candi- 
date of the Democratic party in Maine for the U.S. Senate, 
1916. President of the Board of Visitors to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, 1920-1. 

Maine, 

SIMON, LEON^ BA.(Ozoil.)* (L.Si.) Author of Studies in Jewish 
NationcUtsm. 

Zionism, 

SIMON, MAJOR and BREVET-COLONEL M. St L., C.B.B., 
R.E. (M.St.L.S.) Assistant Director, Engineering Services, 
Canada, 1908-10. Staff Captain, War Omce (Fortifications 
and Works), 1911-5. Anti-Aircraft Defence Commander, 
London, 1916-8. Anti-Aircraft Defence, Independent Force, 
R.A.F., 1918. Anti-Aircraft Defence, Leeds, 1019. Com- 
mander of Northern Air Defences, 1919. General Staff, War 
Office, 1920-1. 

Air Defence, 

SINZHEIMER, H. (H.Si.) Professor in the University of Frankfort- 
on-Main. 

Germany {Factory Councils Law). 

SLATER, JOHN, B.A. (Load.), P.R.I.B,A. (J .Sl.) Formerly Presi- 
dent, Architectural Association, and Vice-president, Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 1900-4. Member of Appeal 
Tribunal under the London Building Acts. Author of a 
Short History of The Berners Estate; Joint-author of Classic 
aftd Early Christian Architecture. 

Architecture (British). 

SMITH, EDGAR FAHS, Ph.D., Chem.D.. Sc.D., L.H.D.. M.D., 
LL.D. (E.F.S.*) Late Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Emeritus Professor of Chemistry. 

Pennsylvania, University of, 

SMITH, GRAFTON ELLIOT, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 

(G.E.S.) Professor of Anatomy in the University of London. 
Author of The Ancient Egyptians; The Royal Mummies; 
Migrations of Early Culture; Evolution of the Dragon; etc. 
Anthropology. 

SMITH, STANLEY PARKER, D.Sc., M.I.E.E., A.M.I.C.E, (S.P.S.) 
Joint-author of Papers on the Design of Alternate Current 
Machinery. 

Electrical Engineering (in part). 

SOANE. ELY BANNISTER, C.B.E. (E.B.S.) Civil Administration 
of Mesopotamia. Examiner in Kurdish to the Civil Ad- 
ministration of Mesopotamia. Author of To Kurdistan and 
Mesopotamia in Disguise; A Kurdish Grammar; An Elemen- 
tary Grammar of Kurmanji; etc. 

Kurdistan. 

SPALDING, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GEORGE REDPIELD. 
(G.R.S.) Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. Instructor in 
Supply, General Staff College, Washington, D.C. 

Light Railways, MUUary (in part). 

SPALDING, /WILLIAM F., C«rt.A.I.B., F.R,Econ.S. (W.F.S.) 
Examiner in Banking, Currency and Foreign Exchange to 
various public bodies. Author of Foreign Exchange and 
Foreign Bills in Theory and in Practice; Eastern Exchange; 
Currency and Finance; etc. Sometime Editor of the Statist 
(British Banking Supplement and International Banking 
Supplement). 

Banking (British). 

SPENCER, LEONARD^ JAMES, MX, Sc.D., F.G.S. (L.T.S.) 
Assistant Keeper in the Mineral Department, British Muse- 
um Natural History. Editor of the Mineralogical Magazine. 
Author of The World's Minerals, 

CrystaUography; Mineralogy, 

STARK^ OSKAR* (O.S.) Member of the Berlin Staff of the Frank- 
furter Zeitung. 

Bavaria (Political History), 


STEVENS, WALTER BARLOW* BA*. MA., LL.Dw (W.B Sr.) 
President, State Historical Society of Missouri, Author of 
History of St. Louis; Centennial History of Missouri; Mis^ 
souri's Travail for Statehood; etc. Director of Exploitation, 
St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904. 

St, Louis, 

STOCKING, WILLUM,M.A. (Yale). (W.St.) Newspaper Editor, 
1865-1900. Historian and Statistician, Detroit Board of 
Commerce, 1903-21. Author of Under the Oaks; History of 
the Republican Party; etc. 

Detroit. 

STOCKLEY, BREVBT-COLONEL ERNEST NORMAN^ D.S.O. 

^.NiS.) Royal Engineers. 

Bridging, MUitary, 

STOKES, ANSON PHELPS, D.D., LL.D, (A.P.S.) Secretary of 
Yale University. Author of Memorials qf EminentYale Men; 
etc. 

Yale University. 

STOPES, MARIE CARMICHAEL, D.Sc.(Lond.), Ph.D, (Munich). 

(M.C.S.) Fellow of University College, London. Sometime 
Lecturer in Palaeobotany, Universities of Manchester and 
London. Author of Catalogue of Cretaceous Plants in the 
British Museum, etc. 

Botany (Anatomy and Palaeobotany), 

STOREY, SOMERVILLE. (S.S.) Literary Critic of Le Monde Nou- 
veau, Paris. 

French Literature, 

6TRIEGL, ^CHARD, Dr.Juris. (R.Str.) Secretary of the In- 
dustrial District Commission. 

Austrian Empire (Economic Conditions, in part). 

SUTTON, SIR GEORGE AUGUSTUS, Burt, (G.A.S.) Chairman 
of the Amalgamated Press, Limited. Hon. Director of Pub- 
licity to the British Treasury, 1917-9. 

War Loan Publicity Campaigns. 

8WINTON. MAJOR-GENERAL ERNEST DUNLOP, C.B., D.S.O. 

(E.D.S.) Late Royal Engineers. Author of The Green Curve; 
The Great I'ah Dope; The Defence of Duffer's Drift, Official 
“Eyewitness” with the British Army in France, 1914-5. 
Originator of the Tank. Raiser and first commander of the 
Tank Corps. 

Tanks. 

SYKES, BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR PERCY MOLESWORTH, 
K.C,I.E., C.B., C.M.G. (P.M.S.) Formerly British Consul- 
General, Persia. Late Inspector-General, South Persia Rifles. 
Author of History of Persta; Manners and Customs; Glory of 
the Shia World; etc. Gold Medallist, R.G.S., I902. 

Persia. 

SZEKFU, JULIUS, Ph.D. (J.S.*) Lecturer at the University of 
Budapest. 

Hungary (in part). 

TAFT, LORADO, N.A., L.H.D. (L.T.) National Academy of Arts 
and Letters. Sculptor, Lecturer, and Professorial Lecturer, 
University of Chicago. Non-resident Professor of Art, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Author of History of American Sculpture, 
Sculpture (United States). 

TARBELL, IDA MINERVA. M.A., Litt.D„ LL.D. (I.M.T.) Former 
Associate Editor of The Chaulauquan, McClure's Magazine, 
American Magazine. Author of Life of Abraham Lincoln; 
The History of the Standard Oil Company; The Tariff in our 
Times; New Ideals in Business; etc. 

Women's War-Work (United States), 

TAYLOR, ALFRED EDWARD, M.A., D.Litt., F.B.A. (A.E.T.) 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of St. 
Andrews. Author of The Problem of Conduct; Elements of 
Metaphysics; Varia Socratka; etc. 
philosophy. 

TAYLOR, ARTHUR H. E., B.A. (A.H.E.T.) Author of The Future 

of the Southern Slavs; etc. 

Montenegro, 

TAYLOR, RICHARD F., M.B.E., E.S.S. (R.F.T.) Statistician to 
the Ministry of Mines. 

Coal (United Kingdom). 

THEVENET, FRfiDfiRIC. (F.T.) General of Divi*ion, French 
Army. Formerly Governor of Belfort. Commanded Belfort 
region in the World War. Author of La Place de Belfort. 
Frontiers, Battles of the (in part); Vosges, BatUes in the, 

THICKNESSE, RALPH. (R.Th.) Barrister-at-Law. Author of 
Digest of Law; Husband and Wife; etc. 

Children, Law Relating to (United Kingdom); Divorce (United 
Kingdom); Women, Legal Status of (Ifnited Kingdom)" 
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' Hiitory und Political Sctance in the Univeiraity isl AHcanaaa. 
Alithor* of A History MiliUify GovmtimM in Newly 
Acquired Territ^ify of the United Siat$$i Jcimt^author of The 
South in the Building »/ Ute Nntion; Studies in Southern 
History and Politics. Aaaociate Editor of the Southwestern 
Political Science Quarterly ^ 

Arkansas, 

THOMASSONf P» 1 >E# (P.de T.) French Delegate to the Saar 
Commiaaion. 

Saar Valley, 

CTOHSQNv/ ^ DiSe. (E.l'O Cpnf ulting 

Engineer of the General Electric Company. Originator of 
Resistance Electric Welding (Thomson Process). 

Welding, Electric. 

THOMSIOH, JOHir AUTHpll, MJl., LL.D. (JAT.V Regius 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Author of The System of Animate Nature; The Wonder of 
Life; The Biology of the Seasons; etc. 

ZMogyl ' . i'''. 

THOMSOJSTp SPI JOSEPH JOHN, O.M./ D.Sc., Hon.P.R.S.E., 
ini. 0 ., P.R.S. n.J.T.) See the biographical article: 
Thomson, Sm Joseph John. 

Gases, Electrical Properties of, 

TIDY, HEI^RT LETHEBY, M-A-, M.D.(pgonO. P.R.C.P.{Lond.), 

(H.L.T.) Assistant Physician to Thomas’s Hospital. 
Physician to the (ireat Northern Hospital, London. 
Encephalitis Lethargica, 

TIES®, HANS, Ph.D. (H.T«.) Professor of Art History in the 
University of Vienna, 

Austrian Empire {Art), 

TODD, JOHN AITON, BX. (J,A,T/) Lecturer in Economics, 
Balliol College, Oxford. Author of The World's Cotton Crops; 
etc. 

Cotton and Cotton Industry, 

TOVBY, DONALD FRANCIS. Master ql Music (Hon., Bum.), 
Mu8.D«(pzon.). (U.K.'I .) Reic| Professor of Music in Ed- 
inburgh University, Author of Lessons in Musical Analysis; 
etc. 

Muski 

TOWER, SIR REGINALD THOMAS, K.C.M.G., C.V.O. (R.T.T.) 
Administrator of Danzig and High Commissioner of the 
Leogueof Nations, 1919-ao. 

Damig. 

TOWNSEND, CHARLES HARRISON, F.R.LB.A. (C.H.T.) Fast- 
Master of the Art Workers’ Guild. Late Member of Council 
of the Koy.al Institute of British Archit(St:turo. Cantor Lec- 
turer on Mosaic. 

Belcher t J*; Bentley, J. F. 

TOYE, GEOFFREY, (CLT.*) Scholar and Exhibitioner. Royal Col- 
lege of Music. Author of Ksperance Morris Dance Book, 
No. 2 , Conductor, Philharmonic Societies, London and Liv- 
erpool 
Dancing, 

TRODiBR, WILFRED, M.S.(Lond.), PJRX.S. (W.T.) SurRwn, 

University College^ Hospital. 

Nervous System {Surgery). 

TROUP, ROBERT SCOTT, M.A., C.LE. (R.S.T.*) Professor of 
Forestry if* the University of Oxford. Author of l^he .SV/tt- 
cuiture of Indian Trees; etc. 

Forestry {in part). 

TSCHAPPAT, COLONEL W. H. (U.S,Army)* (W.H.T.) Author 
of Ordnance Treatise, IKS. A . 

Ammunition (in p^irt); Ballistics (in part). 

TUTHEL, EDWARJ), M.A., Ph.D. (E.T.*) Professor of History, 
University of Kentucky. Author of Government of Kentucky, 
Kentucky, 

VANDERGRXrr, HOLLAND A.,^ (R.A.V.) Assistant in His- 
tory in the University of California. 

Los Angeles; San Francisco, 

VANDERVELDE, LALLA. (L.Va.) ^cretary of the / wa 7 //m/ 
Hautes Etudes, Brussels University. 

Belgium {Literature), 

VAN DYKE, JOHN L.H.D. (J.C.Van D.) Professor of the 
HlstOiT of Art, Kutgers College. Author of Art for Art's 
Meaning of Pictures; History of Painting; etc. 

• ■ {United States), 

IN, ERNEST VANCOURT, M.A., Ph.D. (E.V.V.) Profes- 
iof of History in the University of Delaware. Author of 
^The Ori0n and Early Development of the English Universities 
Close of the f 3 th Century. 

T^moare. 



ViALL, ETHAN; (E.Vl^ mtoe tA AfneHem . 

A-S.M.E., A.I.E.E., A.S.T.M.i S.A.E. Author of 
and Broaching; Electric Welding; Gas- Torch and Thermit 
Welding; United States Rifles and Machine Guns; United 
States Artillery Ammunition^ Manufacture of Artillery Am- 
munition; vitc. ''' ' 

Machine Tools; Thermit dnd Thermit Welding; Welding {Gas 
Torch). 

VILES, JONAS, Ph.D. (J.Vr.) Professor of American History in 
the University of Missouri. 

Missouri. 

VCLLARI, LUIGL (L.V.*) Oflfioer of the Gtowu of Italy. Cheva- 
lier of St. Maurice and St. Lazarua. Italian Croce di Guerra. 
Chevalier of the Legtoiiof Honour French Croix de (juerre. 
British Military Cross. Member of Staff of League of Na- 
tions. Formerly attached to the Italian Foreigh Office. 
During the war, Liaison Officer with the Allied Armies in 
Macedonia, and, after the Armistice, at Constantinople; and 
Secretary Inter-Allied Commission, Smyrna. 

Italy. 

VINCENT, SWALE, LL.D., D.Sc., M.D.,F.R.S.E.,F.R.S.C. (S.V.) 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Ixindon. Author 
of Internal Secretion and the Ductless Glands. 

Ductless Glands. 

VINOGRADOFP, SIR PAUL, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Dr.Hist., Dr. 
Juris. (P.Vi.) Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. 
Author of Villainage in England; The Growth of the Manor; 
Outlines of Historical Jurisprudence; etc. Seethe biographical 
article; VinograOoff, Sir Paul. 

Benckendorff, Count; Denikin, Anton; Cuchkov; Kornilov (in 
part); Lenin; Mityukov ; Nicholas II.; Russia; Trotsky, Lev; 
J'sehaikovsky, N. V.; Wrangel. 

VOGEL, HON. MARTIN, A.B. (Columbia). (M.V.*) Formerly 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States, New York. 

Liberty Loan Publicity Campaigns. 

WALKER, JANE HARRIETT, L.R.C.P., LJIX.S.E., M.D. (Brus- 
sels). (J.Wa.*) Medical Superintendent, East Anglian 
Makings Farm and East Anglian ('hildren’s Sanitoria, 
Mavland, Suffolk. Member of Departmental Committee 
on Provision for Treatment of Tuberculosis, 1911-2. Presi- 
dent, Medical Women’s Federation, 1917-20. Consulting 
Physician, Elizabeth Garrett Anderson Hospital, London, etc. 
Infantile Mortality {United Kingdom). 

WALLACE, DAVID DUNCAN, A.M., Ph.D. (D.D.W.) Professor 
of History and Economics in Wofford College, Spartanburg, 
S. Carolina. Author of Life of Henry Laurens; CivU Govern- 
ment of South Carolina and the United States, 

South Carolina. 

WARBURTON, REV. STACEY R., BJV. (S.R.W.) Editor of Year 
Book of the Churches. Secretai'y of Literature of the General 
Board of Promotion of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A. 

Church History {United States), 

WARD. ROBERT DE COURCY, A.M. (R.DeC.W.) Professor of 
Climatology, Harvard University. Author of Climate Con- 
sidered Especially in Relation to Man. 

Climate and Climatology. 

WARDLE, CAPTAIN M. K. (M.K.W.) 

France (in part). 

WARE, MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FABIAN, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G. 

(F.W.) Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. Commander of 
the Order of the Crown (Belgium), etc. Vice-chairman of 
the Imperial War Graves Commission. Formerly Editor 
of the Morning Post, 

Wat Craves, 

WARNER, ANDREW R., A.M., M.D. (A.R.W.) Executive Secre- 
tary, American Hospital Association, Superintendent Lake- 
side Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 1907-19. Member of the 
War Service Comniittee on Hospitals during the World War. 
President Americaii Hospital Association, 1918-9. Joint- 
author of Dispensaries. 

Hospitals {United States). 

WELLS, JOSEPH, M.A. (J.Wk.*) Warden of Wadham College, 
Oxford. Author of Oxford and its Colleges; A History of 
Wadham College, 

Oxford. 

WERTHEIMER, EDUARD VON. (E.v.W.) Emeritus Professor of 
History in the University of Pressburg. 

Andrassyt J, J,; Fejervary; Hungary (in part); Kossuth, Fran- 
cis; Suit, K.; Szilagy, D.; Tisza. 

WEST, JAMES E., LL.B., LLM. (J.E.W.) Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America. Formerly Secretary of President 
Roosevelt’s White House Coilference on cate of Dependent 
Children. 

Boy Scouts {United States). 
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Mis, <Hli«.,'Uan>4>U9tM/ was, 'MiWil' .GhttMn 

‘W6th^% " Waives Munitions. 

' ’ Member ot Natbhel Wliitley Council for the 

Civil Sefv^'ce,-i9ti)^3a ■ 

Woinen*s Emphymmt {United Kingdom), 

V(j^' Cjot^t '•BL.'.A, '.‘(H.X.W!’'*)' Uiiitid 

States Army Department. 

United Slates (Mili^y Law), 

WHITE, LATOA A., Ph.D. (L.A.W.*) Professor 6f History ib the 
University of Wyoming. 

Wyominii ''' ' 

wmitON. LIEUTENANT-COLOHEL IPREbTOiCK: EHWEST, 

C. M.G., B.A. (K.E.W.^J Late Prince of Wales's I^icester 
Regiment. Formerly Secretary, Historical Action, Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. Author of The Marne Cam- 
paign; A History of Poland; Moltke; etc. 

Frontiers^ Battles of the (in part); Guise^ Battle of; Marne, 
Battle of the, 

WHYTE, ADAM GOWANS, B.Sc., A.I.E.E. (A.G.W.) Editor of 
the Electrical Press Limited. Author of The Electrical 
Industry; Electricity in Locomotion; The All- Electric Age, 
Electricity Supply {United Kingdom), 

WTER, JEANNE ELIZABETH, B.Bi., B.A. (J.E.W.*) Professor of 
History and Political Science in the University of Nevada. 
Executive Secretary of the Nevada Historical Society. 
Nevada. 

WILBUR, RAY LYMAN, A.M., M.D., LL.D. (R.L.W.) President 
of Leland Stanford Jr. University, Cal. 

Leland Stanford Jr. University, 

WILKINSON, NORMAN, O.B.E., R.L (N.W.) Marine Painter 
and Etcher. Originator of Dazzle Painting (Naval ('arnou- 
ilage) as used by the Allied Powers in the World War. 
Author of T'he Dardanelles, 

Camouflage (Naval). 

WaLCOX, WALTER FRANCIS, Ph.p., LL.D. (W.F.W.) Professor 
of Economics and Statistics, Cornell University. Author of 
The Divorce Prohlem—a Study in Statistics; .Supplementary 
Analysis and Derivative 'Tables, uth Census; etc. 

Negro. 

WILLCOX, SIR WILLIAM HENRY, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G., M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (W.H.W.) Consulting I^hysician to the Mesopo- 
tamia E.xpeditionary h'orce, 1916-9. Physician to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London. 

Mesopotamia (Medical Conditions); Persia (Medical Condi- 
tions); Persian Gulf (Medical Conditions). 

WILLUMS, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL ARTHUR CECIL, C3.E., 
R.G.A. (A.C.W.) Late Chief Instructor in Range-finding at 
the Ordnance College, Woolwich. During the World War 
Director of Inspection of Optical Supplies for the British 
Army. 

Rangefinders and Position Finders (in part). 

WILLUMS, LEONARD, M.D. (L.Wi.) 

Vitamines. 

WILLUMS, S.B. (S.B.W.) A.ssistant Managing Editor jB/ec/rfco/ 
World. 

Electricity Supply (United States). 

WIT-LIS, HENRY PARKER, Ph.D. (H.P.W.) Professor of Bank- 
ing in Columbia University- Director of Research, Federal 
Reserve Board, Autlior of American Banking; The Federal 
Reserve; etc. 

Banking (United States); Federal Reserve Banking System. 

WILNER, MERTON M. (M.M.W.) Editorial Writer on the 
Buffalo Express. 

Buffalo, 

WILSON, SIR ARNOLD TALBOT, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., C.M.G., 

D. S.O. (A.T.W.) Late Civil Commissioner in Mesopotamia 
and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 

Mesopotamia (in part) ; Persian Gulf, 

WILSON, C. M., M.C., M.D. (Lend.) , F.R.C.P. (England). (C.M. Wi.) 
Dean of the Medical School, St. Mary’s Hospital, London. 
Secretary to the Faculty of Medicine, University of London. 
Physician to Out-Patients, St. Mary’s Hospital, and to the 
Ilospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Maida Vale. Consult- 
ing Physician to Paddington Infirmary. 

Medical Education (in part). 

WILSON. H. J„ C.B., C.B.E. (H.J.W.) 

Arbitration and Conciliation (United Kingdom); Labour Legis- 
lation (Untied Kingdom). 


WILGON^ HEWm WlllGia (BlWiWi) 

Schplaf of Trinity Collegt, Oxford. Ahthdr ‘of /riw 
Action, Contributor io The Cambridge Modern History, 
Asgfetant Editor bf The Daily Mail, 

Northclijffe, Lord; Rothermere^ Lotd. 

WILSON, ROBERT, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.Econ.S. (R.Wi.) 

Industrial Councils, 

WILSON, .R. McNAIR,M 3 M Ch.B. (k.M.Wi.) Fetiow of the Royal 
Society of Medicine. Editor, Oxford Medical Publications. 
Late Research Worker in C’ardiolo^y, Medical Research 
Committee. Consultant to the Ministry of Pensions in 
Trench Fever, 

Bilharziosis; Burns and Scalds; Cancer; Fasting: Heart Dis- 
ease; Immunity; Medicine and Surgery {General Progress); 
Tetanus; Trench Fever; Yellow Fever. 

WILTON, CAPTAIN STANLEY T.H., R.N. (S.T.H.W.) Assistant 
Director of Naval Ordnance, Briti.sh Admiralty. 

Ordnance (in part). 

WIMPERIS, MAJOR H. E., O.B.E., M.A., M.LE.E., A.M.I.C.E., 
F.R.Ae.S. (H.E.Wl.) Superintendent of the Air Ministry 
Laboratory. Lecturer on Air Navigation at the Imperial 
College of Science. Served in Royal Air Force. 

Aeronautics (Air Navigation). 

WINTERBOTHAM, HAROLD ST. JOHN LOYD,C.M.G., D.S.O. 

(H.S.L.W.) Ordnance Survey, Cireat Britain. Victoria Med- 
allist of the R.G.S., 1920. 

Surveying (in part). 

WITHERS, HARTLEY (H.W.) Editor of the iMiiancial Supple- 
ment of the Saturday Revictv. Formerly Editor of The 
Economist. Author of The Meaning of Money; Case for 
Capitalism; etc. 

Capitalism; Money Market, 

WOLFE, HUMBERT, C.B.E. (H.Wk.) 

Demobilization and Resettlement (United Kingdom); Labour 
Ministry (United Kingdom); Labour Supply and Regulation 
(United Kingdom); Trade Boards. 

WOOD, SIR KINGSLEY, M.P. (K.W.) Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the British Minister of Health. Author of 
The Law and Practice of Housing; etc. 

Housing (in part). 

WOOD, MATOR-GENERAL LEONARD (L.Wo.) Chlef-of-Staff, 
U.S. Army, 1910 4. See the biographical article: Wood, 
Leonard. 

Training Camps (United States), 

WOOD, RONALD McKINNON, B. A, (Cantab.), A.M.I.C.E., 
F.R.Ae.S. (R.McK.W.) Head of Aerodynamics Department, 
Air Ministry. 

Aeronautics (Development of Aeroplane Design), 

WOOD, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WILLUM, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
(Canada)* (W.Wo.) Reserve of Officers, Canadian Army. 
Coordinating Officer of the C'anadian Special Mission at the 
Naval and Military Fronts, 1917. Formerly President of 
English Section of Royal Society of Canada and of Historic 
Landmarks Association. Author of The Fight for Canada; 
The Logs of the Conquest of Canada; Folk Songs of New 
France; etc. 

Canada (Literature, French Canadian), 

WOODBURN, JAMES ALBERT, A.B., Ph.D., LL.D. (T.A.W.) 
Professor of American History, Indiana University. Member 
of the American Historical Society. Author of The American 
Republic and its Government; etc. 

Indiana, 

WOODRUFF, CLINTON ROGERS, A.B., Ph.B., LL.B. (C.R.yV^) 
Attorney-at-Law. Hon. Secretary, National Municipal 
League. Vice-President, American Civic Association. Presi- 
dent, Civil .Service Commission of Philadelphia. 

City Government. 

WOOLF, LEONARD SIDNEY, B.A. (L.W.*) Sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of Empire and Com- 
merce in Africa; International Government; Cooperation and 
the Future of Indmtry; etc. 

Cooperation, 

WROTH, LAWRENCE C., A.B. (L.C.W.) First Assistant ifbra- 
rian, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. Author of Farson 
Weems: A Biographical and Critical Study; etc. 

Baltimore; Maryland. 

WYATT, MAJOR F. J. C., O.B.E., M.C. (FJ.C.W.) Royal Engi- 
neers. Organizer and C ontroller of Camouflage, British Ex- 
peditionary Force, France, 1916-8. 

Camouflage (Military), 

WYNN, WING-COMMANDER A.W.H.B* (A.W.H.E.W.) Fly- 
ing Corps (in part). 
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YAPP, SIR ARTHUR EXYUllrMSS. (A.KX) Oiiu^ ^ the 
Order of the Crown of Beldam. Order of Wen Hu (China). 
National Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. Director of Food Boon* 
omy (Hon.)i Sept. 1917-^Feb. 1918. Author o{ JRmtance of 
the Red Triangle; etc. 

Y. MX. A, (Unit^ Kingdom), 

YOUNGt ALEXANDER BELL FILSON. (F.V.) Editor of the 
Saturday Review, Author of With the aattk Cruisers; Master* 
singers; Ireland at the Cross Roads; Christopher Columbus 
and the New World; The Sands of Pleasure; When the Tide 
Turns; etc. 

Beatty, Lord; Fisher, Lord; Jellicoe, Lord 



Historical Sc^ty. 
Oregon. 


Author of finaneial History, of Oregon, 


YOUNGBERG, GILBERT A., D.S.O. {G.A.V.} Ueutenant-Coi- 
ofieli Corjm of Engineers, Assistant to the Chief of 'Ehgi* 
neers, U.S. Army, 

Engineers, Military (United States). 


IRBUTHEN, F. (F.Z.) 

Denmark (in part). 

ZOLNAY, BELA, Ph.D. (B.Z.) University of Budapest. 
Hungary (LUeraiure), 
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